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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Ix  laying  the  result  of  his  labours  before  the  public,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly 
nderstood,  that  the  present  volume  is  not,  as  some  might  perhaps  imagine,  merely  an  im- 
proved edition  of  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lempriere,  but  a  work  entirely  now,  and  re- 
sembling its  predecessor  in  nothing  but  the  name.  The  author  owes  it,  in  fact,  to  himself  to 
be  thus  explicit  in  bis  statement,  since  he  would  feel  but  poorly  compensated  for  the  heavy 
(oil  expended  on  the  present  work,  were  he  regarded  as  having  merely  remodelled,  or  given 
a  Dew  arrangement  to,  the  labours  of  another.  So  far  from  this  having  been  done,  there 
ire,  in  truth,  but  few  articles,  and  those  not  very  important  ones,  wherein  any  re- 
semblance can  be  traced  between  Lempriere's  work  and  the  present.  In  every  other  re- 
spect, the  Classical  Dictionary  now  offered  to  the  public  will  be  found  to  be  as  different 
from  Lempriere's  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  possibly  admit. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Lempriere's  Classical  Dictionary  was  a  very-  popular  work  in  its 
day.  The  numerous  editions  through  which  it  ran  would  show  this  very  conclusively, 
wubout  the  necessity  of  any  farther  proof.    Still,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  with  equal 
safety,  that  this  same  popularity  was  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
competitor  in  the  field.    Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  the  work  put  forth  but  very  feeble 
claims  to  patronage,  for  its  scholarship  was  superficial  and  inaccurate,  and  its  language  was 
frequently  marked  by  a  grossness  of  allusion,  which  rendered  the  book  a  very  unfit  one  to 
be  pot  into  the  hands  of  the  young.    And  yet  so  strong  a  hold  had  it  taken  of  public  favour 
both  at  home  and  in  our  own  country,  that  not  only  were  no  additions  or  corrections  mado 
in  the  work,  but  the  very  idea  itself  of  making  such  was  deemed  altogether  visionary.  The 
author  of  the  present  volume  remembers  very  well  what  surprise  was  excited,  when,  on 
hating  been  employed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Lempriere  in  1825,  he  hinted  the  pro- 
priety of  making  some  alterations  in  the  text.    The  answer  received  from  a  certain  quarter 
was,  that  one  might  as  well  think  of  making  alterations  in  the  Scriptures  as  in  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Lempriere  !  and  that  all  an  editor  had  to  do  was  merely  to  revise  the  references  con- 
tained in  the  English  work.    When,  however,  several  palpable  errors,  on  the  part  of  Lem- 
priere, had  been  pointed  out  by  him,  and  the  editor  was  allowed  to  correct  these  and  others 
tf  a  similar  kind,  he  still  felt  the  impossibility  of  presenting  the  work  to  the  American  pub- 
lic in  that  state  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  have  appeared,  partly  from  the  undue  estimation 
in  which  the  labours  of  Dr.  Lempriere  were  as  yet  generally  held,  and  partly  from  a  con- 
scimsaess  of  his  own  inability,  through  the  want  of  a  more  extended  course  of  reading,  to 
do  jwtice  to  such  a  task.    With  all  its  imperfections,  however,  the  edition  referred  to  was 
well  received  ;  and  when  a  second  one  was  soon  after  called  for,  the  publisher  felt  himself 
nnholdened  to  allow  the  editor  the  privilege  of  introducing  more  extensive  improvements, 
and  of  making  the  work,  in  every  point  of  view,  more  deserving  of  patronage. 

The  republication  of  this  latter  edition  in  England,  and  the  implied  confession,  connected 
*ith  such  a  step,  that  the  original  work  of  Lempriere  stood  in  need  of  improvement,  now 
broke  the  charm  which  had  fettered  the  judgments  of  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 
h  then  began  to  be  conceded  on  all  sides  that  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lempriere 
▼as  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  claim  of  infallibility ;  nay,  indeed,  that  it  was  defective 
throughont.  When  the  ownership  of  the  work,  therefore,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Messrs.  Carvill,  and  a  new  edition  was  again  wanted,  those  intelligent  and  enterprising 
publishers  gave  the  editor  permission  to  make  whatever  alterations  and  improvements  he 
najht  see  fit ;  and  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  appeared  in  two  octavo  volumes,  enriched 
**a  new  materials  derived  from  various  sources,  and  presenting  a  much  fairer  claim  than 
before  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

This  last-mentioned  edition  became,  in  its  turn,  soon  exhausted,  and  a  new  one  was  de- 
manded ;  when  the  copyright  of  the  work  passed  from  the  Messrs.  Carvill  to  the  Brothers 
Harper.  To  individuals  of  less  liberal  spirit,  and  more  alive  to  the  prospect  of  immediate 
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advantage,  it  would  have  appeared  sufficient-to  republish  merely  the  edition  in  two  volumes, 
without  any  farther  improvement.  The  Messrs.  Harper,  however,  thought  differently  on 
the  subject.  They  wished  a  Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  useful  a  form  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made  ;  and,  with  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  which  had 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the  work,  the  stereotype  plates  were  destroyed,  though 
still  perfectly  serviceable,  and  the  editor  was  employed  to  prepare  a  work,  which,  while  it 
should  embrace  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  additions  that  had  from  time  to  time  been  made 
by  him,  was  to  retain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  matter  of  Lempriere,  and  to  supply 
its  place  with  newly-prepared  articles.  This  has  now,  accordingly,  been  done.  A  new 
trork  is  the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  one,  but  a  work  on  which  the  patient 
labour  of  more  than  two  entire  years  has  been  faithfully  expended,  and  which,  though  com- 
prised in  a  single  volume,  will  be  found  to  contain  much  more  than  even  the  edition  of 
Lempriere  in  two  volumes,  as  published  by  the  Messrs.  Carvill.  Whatever  was  worth 
preserving  among  the  additions  previously  made  by  the  editor,  he  has  here  retained  ;  but, 
in  general,  even  these  are  so  altered  and  improved  as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  difficult  of 
recognition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  old  articles  of  Lempriere,  excepting  a  few, 
have  been  superseded  by  new  ones. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  present  work.  It  remains  now  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  beeq  executed.  The  principal  heads  embraced  in  the  volume 
are,  as  the  title  indicates,  tho  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Archaeology  is  only  incidentally  noticed,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  tho  author  to  edit,  with  all  convenient  speed,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  which  will  contain  an  abstract  of  all  the  valuable  matter  connected  with 
ihese  subjects  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  tho  most  eminent  German  philologists. 
Only  a  few,  therefore,  of  tho  more  important  topics  that  have  a  bearing  on  Archaeology,  are 
introduced  into  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
in  general,  the  national  games  of  Greece,  tho  dictatorship  and  agrarian  laws  of  the  Romans, 
and  some  other  points  of  a  similar  kind. 

If  tho  author  were  asked  on  what  particular  subject,  among  the  many  that  are  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  had  been  expended,  he  would  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  of  Ancient  Geography.  Not  that  the  others  have  been  by  any 
means  slighted,  and  the  principal  degree  of  labour  concentrated  under  this  head.  Far  from 
it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  work  like  tho  present,  the  articles  which  relate  to  Ancient 
Geography  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important,  and 
require  a  large  portion  of  assiduous  care.  In  what  relates,  therefore,  to  the  Geography  of 
former  days,  the  author  thinks  he  can  say,  without  the  least  imputation  of  vanity,  that  in  no 
work  in  ihe  English  language  will  there  be  found  a  larger  body  of  valuable  information  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  than  in  that  which  is  here  offered  to  the  American  student.  In 
connexion  with  the  geography  of  past  ages,  various  theories,  moreover,  are  given  respecting 
the  origin  and  migration  of  different  communities,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  legends  of 
antiquity  are  referred  to  concerning  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  from  time  to 
timo  undergone.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  topics  may  be  formed  by  consulting  the 
following  articles :  JEgyptus,  Atlantis,  Gallia,  Gracia,  Lcctonia,  Mcditcrrancvm  Mare,  Me- 
roc,  Ogyges,  Pclasgi,  and  Phoenicia.  Nor  is  this  all.  Books  of  Travels  have  been  made 
to  contribute  their  stores  of  information,  and  tho  student  is  thus  transported  in  fancy  to  the 
scenes  of  ancient  story,  and  wanders,  as  it  were,  amid  the  most  striking  memorials  of 
the  past. 

The  Historical  department  has  also  been  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  Here,  again,  tho 
origin  of  nations  forms  a  very  attractive  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  student  is  put  in  possession 
of  the  ablest  and  most  recent  speculations  of  both  German  and  English  scholarship.  Tho 
Argonautic  expedition,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  events  dimly  shadowed 
forth  in  tho  distant  horizon  of  "  gray  antiquity the  origin  of  Rome,  the  early  movements 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  among  the  Greeks  ;  or,  what  may  prove  still  more  interesting 
to  some,  the  origin  of  civilization  in  India  and  the  remote  East ;  all  these  topics  will  be 
found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  teach  the  young  stu- 
dent that  history  is  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  dates,  or  a  chronicle  of  wars  and 
crimes. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  the  department  of  Biography.  This  subject 
will  be  found  divided  into  several  heads :  biographical  eketchos,  namely,  of  public  men,  of 
individuals  eminent  in  literature,  of  scientific  characters,  of  physicians,  of  philosophers,  and 
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alo  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  literary 
^jfraphies,  in  particular,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  both  attractive  and  useful  to  the 
student,  since  we  have  no  work  at  present  in  tho  English  language  in  which  a  full  view  is 
g.ven  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  The  sketches  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  of 
other  individuals  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  science,  will  not  be  found  without  inter- 
est evea  in  our  own  day.  Nor  will  the  medical  man  depart  altogether  unrewarded  from  a 
prrusal  of  those  biographies  which  treat  of  persons  distinguished  of  old  in  tho  healing  art. 
In  the  accounts,  moreover,  that  are  given  of  the  philosophers  and  philosophic  systems  of 
intiquity.  although  half-learned  sciolists  have  pnssed  upon  these  topics  so  sweeping  a  sen- 
leace  of  condemnation,  much  curious  information  may  nevertheless  be  obtained,  and  much 
food  ;br  speculation,  too,  on  what  the  mind  can  effect  by  its  own  unaided  powers  in  relation 
to  subjects  that  aro  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all.  Tho  ecclesiastical  biographies  will 
also  be  found  numerous,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  uninteresting.  None  of  them  fall  properly,  it 
is  true,  within  the  sphere  of  a  Classical  Dictionary,  yet  they  could  not  well  have  been 
omitted,  since  many  of  tho  matters  discussed  in  them  have  reference  more  immediately  to 
classical  tiroes. 

The  subject  of  Mythology  has  supplied,  next  to  that  of  Ancient  Geography,  tho  largest 
Bomber  of  articles  to  tho  present  work.  In  tho  treatment  of  those,  it  has  been  the  chief 
aim  of  the  author  to  lay  before  the  student  the  most  important  speculations  of  the  two  great 
schools  (the  Mystic  and  anti-Mystic)  which  now  divide  the  learned  of  Europe.  At  tho 
bead  of  the  former  stands  Creuzer,  whose  elaborato  work  (Symbolik  und  Mythologie  der 
eltcn  Volker)  has  reappeared  under  so  attractive  a  form  through  the  taste  and  learning  of 
Guigniaut.  The  champion  of  the  anti-Mystic  school  appears  to  be  Lobeck,  although  many 
eminent  names  are  also  marshalled  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
gire  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  both  systems,  although  ho  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  for- 
mer wiJ  appear  to  the  student  by  far  the  more  attractive  one  of  the  two.  In  the  discussion 
of  mythological  topics,  very  valuable  materials  have  been  obtained  from  tho  excellent  work 
of  Keighiley,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  having  first  laid  open  to  the  English  reader  the 
stores  of  German  erudition  in  the  department  of  Mythology.  The  author  will,  ho  trusts,  be 
pardoned  for  having  intruded  some  theories  of  his  own  on  several  topics  of  a  mythological 
character,  more  particularly  under  the  articles  Amazones^  Asiy  /o,  Odinus,  and  Orpheus. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  so  attractive  a  field  of  inquiry  as  this,  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
inflicting  one's  own  crude  speculations  upon  tho  patience  of  the  reader.  In  preparing  the  • 
mythological  articles,  the  greatest  care  has  been  also  taken  to  exclude  from  them  everything 
offensive,  either  in  language  or  detail,  and  to  present  such  a  view  of  the  several  topics  con- 
nected with  this  department  of  inquiry  as  may  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous,  and  make  the 
present  work  a  safe  guide,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  young  of  either  sex. 

The  deportment  of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  an  ontirely  new  feature  in  the  present  work. 
The  biographies  of  Artists  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  criticisms  upon  their 
known  productions  have  been  given  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modern.  The  information  contained  under  this  head  will,  it  is  conceived,  prove  not  unac- 
ceptable either  to  the  modern  artist  or  tho  general  reader. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  drawn  from  so  many 
sources,  h  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  specify,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  preface,  the 
different  quarters  to  which  obligations  are  due.  The  author  has  preferred,  therefore,  ap- 
pending to  the  volume  a  formal  catalogue  of  authorities,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  vain  in 
w  doing.  A  few  works,  however,  to  which  he  has  been  particularly  indebted,  deserve  to 
hr  also  mentioned  here.  These  are  the  volumes  of  Cramer  on  Ancient  Geography ;  tho 
historical  researches  of  Thirlwall ;  and  the  work  of  Koightley  already  referred  to.  From 
the  Encyclopaedia  also,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
numerous  excellent  articles  have  been  obtained,  which  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
nJue  of  the  present  publication.  In  every  instance  care  has  been  taken  to  givo  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  main  authority  from  which  the  materials  have  been  drawn,  a  plan  gen- 
erally pursued  in  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  author  in  all  the 
editions  of  Lempriere  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.  A  fairer  mode  of  proceeding  cannot 
■well  be  imagined.  And  yet  complaint  has  been  made  in  a  certain  quarter,  that  the  articles 
taken  from  the  Encyclopaedia  just  mentioned  aro  not  duly  credited  to  that  work,  and  that 
the  title  of  the  work  itself  has  been  studiously  changed.  Of  the  fallacy  of  tho  first  charge, 
aiv  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  the  present  volume  where  those  ar- 
ucks  appear ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  the  author  has  merely  to  remark,  that  in 
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substituting  tho  title  of  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Useful  Knowledge"  for  the  more  vulga 
u  Penny  Cyclopaedia,"  he  always  conceived  that  he  was  doing  a  service  to  that  v 
lication  itself.  At  all  events,  the  change  of  title,  if  it  were  indeed  such,  appears 
been  a  very  proper  one,  since  it  met  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  certain  so-calle 
who  would  never  have  allowed  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  personal  animosity 
passed  unheeded,  had  they  conceived  it  capable  of  furnishing  any  ground  of  attack 

The  account  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  accompanied  the  edition 
priere  in  two  volumes,  has  been  appended  to  the  present  work  in  a  more  condei 
convenient  form.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham  B.  Conger,  Esq.,  formerly  on 
Mathematical  instructers  in  Columbia  College,  but  at  present  a  member  of  the  N. 
bar.  The  very  great  clearness  and  ability  which  characterize  this  Essay  have  b< 
acknowledged  by  its  republication  abroad  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Potter's  Gre 
tiquities,  and  it  will  be  found  far  superior  to  the  labours  of  Arbuthnot,  as  given  in 
tionary  of  Lempriere. 

Before  concluding,  the  author  must  express  his  grateful  obligations  to  his  friend, 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Banchory  Tcrnan,  near  Aberdeen  (Scotland),  for  the  valuable  cont 
furnished  by  him  under  the  articles  Aetius,  Alexander  of  Tralles,  AreLaus,  Celsv 
corides,  Galenus,  Hippocrates,  JVicander,  Oribasius,  Paulus  JEgineta,  and  mar 
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Columbia  CoUcgt,  March  1,  1843. 
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greater  antiquity  than  that  at  Delphi  (Stepk. 
B  )     In  later  days,  the  Romans  also  testified  respect 
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AB  JE,  I.  a  city  of  Phocis,  near  and  to  the  right  of 
Bates,  towards  Opus.  The  inhabitants  had  a  tradition 
that  they  were  of  Argive  descent,  and  that  their  city 
«m  {minded  by  Abas,  son  of  Lynccus  and  Hypermncs- 
trv  grandson  of  Danaus  (Paus.  10,  35).  It  was  most 
prooabtr  of  Tbracian,  or,  in  other  words,  Pelasgic  ori- 
pa.  Ab*  was  early  celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Apol- 
greater  antiquity 
In  later 

ft*  the  character  of  the  place,  by  conceding  important 
pmceges  to  the  Abxans,  and  allowing  them  to  live 
rodrr  their  own  laws  (  Paul.  I.  c).  During  the  Persian 
icrnxm.  the  army  of  Xerxes  set  6re  to  the  temple,  and 
nearly  destroyed  it ;  soon  after  it  again  gave  oracles, 
tfcuugfa  m  this  dilapidated  state,  and  was  consulted  for 
that  purpose  by  an  agent  of  M anion i us  (Herod.  8,  134). 
Lb  tbe  Sacred  war,  a  body  of  Phocians  having  fled  to  it 
far  refnge.  the  Thebans  bumed  what  remained  of  the 
temple,  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  tho  suppliants 
(D**L  S.  16, 58).  H  adrian  caused  another  temple  to  be 
bwdt.  but  much  inferior  in  size.  This  city  possessed  also 
a  fcrum  and  a  theatre.  Ruins  are  pointed  out  by  Sir 
W.  G*ii  (In*.  266)  near  tho  modern  village  of  Ezar- 

Auri,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from  the  town 
ti  Abe  in  Ptocia.  where  the  god  had  a  rich  temple. 
(Herjck  ,  s.  v.  'A«ai.— Herod.  8,  33.) 

Asacjsscv,  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  in  Sicily,  situated 
cn  a  *Ltep  bill  southwest  of  Messana.  Its  ruins  are 
«gppo*ed  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripi.  Being  an  ally 
of  Car-hage.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  wrested  from  it 
part  Of  ta*  adjacent  territory,  and  founded  in  its  vicin- 
ity the  colony  of  Tyndaris  (Diod.  S.  14,  78,  90). 
Ptolemy  cauls  this  city  'Afxlxatva,  all  other  writers 
'\6oM.a2row.  According  to  Bochart,  tlie  Punic  appel- 
lant w?s  Aburitty  from  Abac,  "  extotlert*  in  refer- 
eoce  to  its  lofty  srtoation.  (Ctuccr.  Sic.  Ant.  2,  386.) 
Abalcs.  Vid.  Bssdia. 

ABavrts,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  whose  origin 
■  cot  ascertained  ;  probably  they  came  from  Thrace, 
and  having  settled  in  Phocis,  built  the  city  Abe. 
From  th:«  quarter  a  part  of  them  seem  to  have  remo- 
ved to  Euixxa.  and  hence  its  name  Ahantiaa,  or  Aban- 
tu  ( Stralo,  444).  Others  of  them  left  Eutxxa,  and  set- 
clod  for  a  time  in  Chios  (Paw*.  7,  Af;  a  third  band, 
irvar&mg  with  some  of  the  Ix>cri  from  the  Trojan  war, 
wer«  driven  to  the  coast  of  Kpirus,  settled  in  part  of 
Tiiesprotia,  inhabited  the  city  Thronium,  and  gave 
the  nam*  Ahanttt  to  the  adjacent  territory  (Pans.  5, 
tX).  The  Tbracian  origin  of  the  Abantes  is  contest- 
ed by  Mannert  (8.  346),  though  supported,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Strabo.  They  had  a 
costo-a  of  rutting  off  the  hair  of  the  head  before,  and 
wdfcn->g  a  to  grow  long  behind  (17.  2,  542).  Plutarch 
'  Fir  The*.  5)  states,  that  they  did  this  to  prevent  the 
they  always  boldly  fronted,  from  seizing 
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them  by  the  fore  part  of  their  heads  The  truth  is,  they 
wore  the  hair  long  behind  as  a  badge  of  valour,  and  so 
the  scholiast  on  Homer  means  by  uvipeiac  juptv. 
Tho  custom  of  wearing  long  hair  characterized  many,  if 
not  all  of  tho  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Scythians,  who  were  wont  also  to  eut  off  the 
hair  of  their  captives  as  indicative  of  slavery  (Hetych. 
— Baytri  Mem.  Scytk.  in  comment.  Acad.  Petr.  1732, 
p.  388) ;  and  also  among  the  Thracians,  Spartanc 
Gauls  (Galli  comati),  and  the  early  Romans  (intonst 
Romani).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  among  the 
Spartans,  Herodotus  ( 1 , 82)  seems  to  be  in  error,  in  da  ■ 
ting  it  from  the  battle  of  Thyrea,  since  Xenophon  (Lac. 
Pol.  11,  3)  expressly  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Lycur- 
gus  (Plut.  Vit.  Lys.  1).  The  practice  of  scalping, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  64),  existed  among 
the  anciont  Scythians  (Casaub.  ad  Athen.  524),  ana 
is  still  used  by  the  North  American  Indians,  appears 
to  owe  its  origin  to  this  peculiar  regard  for  the  hair  of 
tho  head.  The  greatest  trophy  for  the  victor  to  gain, 
or  the  vanquished  to  lose,  would  bo  a  portion  of  what 
each  had  regarded  as  the  truest  badge  of  valour,  and  the 
akin  of  tho  head  would  be  taken  with  it  to  keep  tho 
hair  together.  On  tho  other  hand,  shaving  tho  head 
was  a  peaceful  and  religious  custom,  directly  opposed 
to  that  just  mentioned.  It  was  an  indispensable  rite 
among  the  priests  of  Kgypt  (Herod.  2,  36) ;  and  even 
the  deities  in  the  hieroglyphics  have  their  heads  with- 
out hair.  Hence,  too,  may  be  explained  what  is  said 
of  the  Argippxi,  or  Bald-headed  Scythians  (Herod.  4, 
23).  No  one  offered  violence  to  them  ;  they  were  ac- 
counted  sacred,  and  had  no  warlike  weapons.  Were 
they  not  one  of  those  sacerdotal  colonies  which,  mi- 
grating at  a  remote  period  from  India,  spread  them- 
selves over  Scythia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farther 
regions  of  the  West  1 

Abantiadbs,  a  masculine  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendants  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  such  as  Acrisiua, 
Perseus,  dec.    (Oeid,  Met.  4,  673.) 

Abantias,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Euho*a. 
(Vid.  Abantes.)  Strabo  (444)  calls  it  Abatitis  — II.  A 
female  patronymic  from  Abas,  as  Danae,  Atalanta,  dtc. 

AbaktIdas.  a  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
after  having  slain  Clinias,  who  was  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration.  Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated Aratus,  and  the  latter,  at  this  time  only  seven 
years  of  age,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fato  of  his 
parent.    (Plut.  Vit.  Aral.  2.) 

Abantis.    Vid.  Abantias  II. 

AbXbis,  I.  a  Scythian,  or  Hyperborean,  mentioned 
by  several  ancient  writers.  Iamblichus  slates  that 
Abaris  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  performed 
many  wonders  with  an  arrow  received  from  Apollo 
(  Vit.  Pythap  .  p  28,  ed.  Kuater.)  Herodotus  informs 
us  (4,  36)  that  he  was  carried  on  this  arrow  over  the 
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whole  earth  without  tasting  food, 
doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 


But  there  are  strong 
text  given  by  Wea- 
seling  and  Valckcnaer.  The  old  editions  read  6c  rov 
iiorov  neptefepe  oviev  oireoftevoc,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  given  in  the  Fragment  of  Lycurgus  cited 
by  Eudocia  (Vtllois.  Anted.  1,  20),  where  he  is  said 
to  have  traversed  all  Greece,  holding  an  arrow  aa  the 
symbol  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  hia  arrival  in  Greece 
is  variously  given  (Benil.  Pkal.  96).  Some  fix  it  in  the 
3d  Olympiad  (Harpoer. — Sutd. ), others  in  the  2tst, 
others  much  lower.  One  authority  is  weighty :  Pin- 
dar, as  cited  by  Harpocration,  states  that  A  bar  is  came 
to  Greece  while  Croesus  was  king  of  Lydia.  An  ex- 
traordinary occasion  caused  his  visit.  The  whole  earth 
was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
being  consulted,  gave  answer  that  the  scourge  would 
only  cease  when  the  Athenians  should  offer  up  vows 
for  sll  nations.  Another  account  makes  him  to  have 
left  bis  native  country  during  a  famine  ( Viltois.  Anted. 
I.  c).  He  made  himself  known  throughout  Greece  as 
•  performer  of  wonders  ;  delivered  oracular  responses 
{Clem.  Alex.  Str.  399) ;  healed  maladies  by  charms 
or  exorcisms  {Plato,  Charm.  1,  312,  Btkk  ) ;  drove 
■way  storms,  pestilence,  and  evils.  His  oracles  are 
sanl  to  have  been  left  in  writing  (Apollon.  Hist.  Com- 
ment, c.  4.  Compare  Schol.  Aristoph.  p.  331,  as 
emended  by  Scaligcr).  The  money  obtained  for  these 
various  services,  Abaris  is  said  to  have  consecrated,  on 
his  return,  to  Apollo  (Iambi.  V.  P.  19),  whence  Baylc 
concludes,  that  the  collecting  of  a  pious  contribution 
formed  the  motive  of  his  journey  to  Greece  (Diet. 
Hist,  et  Crit.  1,  4).  He  formed  also  a  Palladium  out 
of  the  bones  of  Pelops,  and  sold  it  to  the  Trojans  (Jul. 
Firmicus,l6).  Modern  opinions  vary  :  Brucker  (Hist. 
Phil.  1, 355. — Enfield,l,  1 15)  regards  him  as  one  who, 
like  Empcdocles,  Epimenidcs,  Pythagoras,  and  others, 
went  about  imposing  on  the  vulgar  by  false  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  powers;  and  Lobeck  (Aglaoph. 
vol.  i.,  p.  313,  stq.)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Creuzcr 
(Stftnb.  2,  1,  267)  considers  Abaris  ss  belonging  to  the 
curious  chsin  of  connexion  between  the  religions  of 
the  North,  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  so  distinctly 
indicated  by  the  customary  offerings  sent  to  Delos 
from  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The  same 
writer  then  cites  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Hud- 
marsaga:  "From  Greece  came  Abor  and  Samolis, 
with  many  excellent  men  ;  they  met  with  a  very  cor- 
dial reception  ;  their  servant  and  successor  was  Herse 
of  Glisisvalr."  The  allusion  here  is  evidently  to 
Abaris  and  Zamolxis  ;  and  if  this  passage  be  authen- 
tic, Abaris  would  have  been  a  Druid  of  the  North,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  the  Hebrides.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  as  well  as  those  of  Zamolxis, 
resemble  the  tenets  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  and 
in  this  way  wo  may  explain  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Abaris  which  connects  him  with  Pythagoras  (Origen. 
PhUos.  892,  906,  ed.  de  la  Rue.—Chardon  de  la  Ro- 
ckelie,  Mtlang.  de  Crit.  vol.  i.,  p.  68).  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Saga  of  Hialmar  is  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
North  considered  a  forgery  (Miller's  Sagabibl.  2, 663). 
Still,  other  grounds  have  been  assumed  for  making  Ab- 
aris a  Druidical  priest ;  and  the  opinion  is  maintained 
by  several  writers  (Tot&nd's  Misc.  Works,  1,  181. — 
Higgtns'  Celtic  Druids,  123. — Southern  Rev.  7,  21.) 
One  argument  is  derived  from  Himerius  (Phot.  Btbl. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  374,  ed.  Bekker),  that  he  travelled  in  Celtic 
costume ;  in  a  plaid  and  pantaloons.  Creuzcr,  after 
some  remarks  on  this  history,  indulges  in  an  inge- 
nious speculation,  by  which  Abaris  becomes  a  personi- 
fication of  writing,  and  the  doctrines  communicated  by 
it,  as  well  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  doc- 
trines, and  from  science  or  wisdom  in  general.  Aa 
the  Runic  characters  of  the  North  are  here  referred  to, 
a  part  of  his  argument  rests  on  the  etymology  of 41  Ru- 
nic." rinnen,  runen, «« to  run," 44  to  move  rapidly  along." 
This,  together  with  the  arrow-like  form  of  most  of 
10 


will  make  Abaris,  travelling  on  his  arrow,  to  be 
him  that  moves  rapidly  along,  Runa,  the  scribe,  prophet, 
deliverer ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  the  personification  of 
writing,  ss  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  safety  to 
man.  Thus  the  legend  of  Abaris  may  mark  the  prop* 
agation  of  writing  from  the  summits  of  Caucasus,  fot 
spreading  civilization  as  well  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  na- 
tions of  tho  North.  For  other  speculations,  compare 
Miiller  (Doner,  1,  364)  and  Schwenk  (Etymol.-Myih 
Andeut.  358),  who  see  in  Abaris  the  god  himself,  Apol- 
lo 'Afapevc  or  'Aooioc,  "luminous,"  under  the  Macedo- 
nian form  'Atopic,  become  his  own  priest  ( Creuser,i,  I, 
269).— II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Ataris  ('A6ap\c, 
or  Avapir).  Manetho  places  it  to  the  cast  of  the  Bu- 
bastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nome  (Joseph, 
c.  Ap.  1,  14).  Mannert  identifies  it  with  what  was 
afterward  called  Pelusium ;  for  the  name  Abaris  dis- 
appeared, when  the  shepherd- race  retired  from  Egypt, 
and  the  situation  of  Pelusium  coincides  sufficiently 
with  the  site  of  Abaris,  as  far  as  authorities  have 
reached  us.  Manetho,  as  cited  by  Josephus,  says,  that 
Salatis,  the  first  shepherd-king,  finding  the  position 
of  Abaris  well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  rebuilt  the  city, 
and  strongly  fortified  it  with  walls,  garrisoning  k  with 
a  force  of  240,000  men.  To  this  city  Salatis  repaired 
in  summer  time,  in  order  to  collect  his  tribute,  and 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  to  exercise  his  soldiers  with  the 
view  of  striking  terror  into  foreign  states.  Manetho 
also  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  the  city  had  an  an- 
cient theological  reference  (KaXovfuvtpr  <T  otto"  rivoc 
iipxaiac  tieoXoyiae  Avaptv).  Other  writers  make  the 
term  Abaris  denote  "a  pass,"  or  "crossing  over,"  a 
name  well  adapted  to  a  stronghold  on  the  borders. 
Compare  the  Sanscrit  upari  (over,  above),  the  Gothic 
ufar,  the  Old  High  German  ubar,  the  Persian  tier, 
the  Latin  super,  the  Greek  vitip,  dec. 

Ababkis,  or  -us,  I.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
My  sis  in  which  Lampaacus  was  situate.  Venua,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  here  disowned  (umfovqeaTo)  bat 
offspring  Priapus,  whom  she  had  just  brought  forth, 
being  shocked  at  his  deformity.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion. The  first  form  Aparnis,  was  subsequently  altered 
to  Abarnis  (Steph.  B.). — II.  A  city  in  the  above-men* 
liooed  district,  lying  south  of  Lampsacus(&/<pA.  B.). 

Abas,  I.  or  Abus,  a  mountain  of  Armenia  Major; 
according  to  D'Anville,  the  modern  Abt-dag,  according 
to  Mannert  (6, 196),  Ararat ;  giving  rise  to  the  south- 
ern branch  of  tho  Euphrates.  ( Vid.  Ananias.) — II.  A 
river  of  Albania,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Albanus. 
On  its  banks  Pompey  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians 
(Plut.  Vit.  Pomp.  35).— III.  The  12th  kins  of  Ar- 
gos.  (Vid.  Supplement.)  —  IV.  A  son  of  Metaneira, 
changed  by  Ceres  into  a  lizard  for  having  mocked  the 
goddess  in  her  distress.  Others  refer  this  to  Ascals- 
phus. — V.  A  Latin  chief  who  assisted  .lEneas  against 
Turnus,  and  was  killed  by  I<ausas.  (Mn.  10, 170,  dec.) 
— VI.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  a 
statue  for  his  services  to  Lysander,  before  the  battle 
of  jEgospotarooa.  He  is  called  by  seme  writers  Ha- 
giaa  ('Ayiac). 
Abascantcs.  Vid.  Supplement. 
Abasitis,  a  district  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Mysia  ;  in  it  was  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  here, 
according  to  Strabo  (576),  the  Macestus  or  Megistus 
arose. 

AbItos.    Vid.  Philta. 

AbdalonImos,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Sidon,  so  poor  that,  to  maintain  himself,  he  worked 
in  a  garden.  When  Alexander  took  Sidon,  he  made 
him  king,  and  enlarged  his  possessions  for  his  disin- 
terestedness. (Justin,  11,  10. — Curt.  4,  1.)  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (17,  46)  calls  him  Ballonymus,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  name  as  given  by  Curtius  and  Justin. 
Wesseling(«Mf  Diod  S.  I.  c.)  considers  the  word  equiv- 
alent, in  the  Phoenician  tongue,  to  AM  aUnim.  "Ser- 
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«aw  Da  fraiatorx^r  and  thinks  that  the  latter  part  or 
xzr  romjtoijnd.  anim,  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
r  *t  A  -w  ur.-n<s&xA  (2  Kmg»,  17, 31).   Gesemus  ( Guek. 
dtr  HeU  SpracJu  and  Scknft,  228)  makes  Abdalon- 
um^jL,  a*  an  appellation,  the  same  with  Abd-aUminv, 
**  Servant  of  the  god*." 
Asm* a,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
i :  Epborus  (Stepk.  B.)  mote  in  sing.  'Kt&rjpov, 
lie  plural  i«  more  oauai,  to  'XMnpa.    The  Clazo- 
jan  TJT»*i*n'»«  commenced  founding  this  place,  but, 
:e  of  the  Thracian  inroads,  was  unable  to 
ft  ;  soon  after,  it  was  recolonized  by  a  large 
bo^|  at  Teians  from  Ionia,  who  abandoned  their  city, 
when  besieged  by  Harpagus,  general  of  Cyrus  {Herod. 
L.  169X.    Many  Tetans  subsequently  returned  home ; 
yet  Abdera  remained  no  inconsiderable  city.  There 
are  several  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  place,  but 
the  en«  *  i.irh  we  have  given  is  most  entitled  to  credit. 
The  coy  of  Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  many  diatin- 


id  Pro--ajonui .  the  third,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
■  winded  with  the  native  of  Miletus.  (Creuzcr,  Hist. 
Aarif  Gr.  Pragm.  9,  28.)  But,  notwithstanding  the 
celebrity  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  people  of 
Abdera,  aa  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  stupid.  In  the 
rf"V»f^»  of  Erasmus,  and  the  Adagio,  Veterum,  many 
rccoid  this  failing  ;  Cicero  styles  Rome,  from 
of  the  senators,  an  Abdera  (Ep.  ad  Aa. 
4,  16)  ;  Juvenal  calls  Abdera  itself,  "  the  native  land 
of  U-^  vi.^iaa*'  (vcrvecum  patnam,  10,  60 ;  compare 
M  artaai,  10,  25 ;  "  Abdmlamt  peetora  plebv").  Much 
of  this  is  exaggeration.  Abdera  was  the  limit  of  the 
Odrrsxan  empire  to  the  west  (Tkue.  2,  29).  It  after- 
w  *rd  jell  under  the  power  of  Philip ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  deliTered  up  by  one  of  its  citizens  to  Eume- 
nes,  ting  of  Pergamus  {Dwd.  S.  Fragm.  30,  9,  413, 
B'-p  )  Voder  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city  (Abde- 
rahierm'h  and  continued  so  even  as  late  aa  the  time  of 
Pflzr  (4,  11).  It  was  famous  for  mullets,  and  other 
fen  (XXsrae,  op.  Atktn.  3,  37. — Arehtttr.  op.  ewtd.  7, 
1241  In  the  middle  ages  Abdera  degenerated  into  a 
very  small  town,  named  Polystylus,  according  to  the 
Byzantine  historian,  Coropalate  (  Waste,  ad  Tkue.  2, 
97).  It*  rums  exist  near  Cope  Balouatra.  {French 
Strata.  3,  >80,  i  3.) — II.  A  town  of  Htspania  Bvtica, 
cast  of  Maaaoa,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bastuli  Posni, 
hrtsf  on  the  coast ;  Strabo  calls  the  place  Avdrjpa 
(157).  Ptolemy  "At«"apa,  Steph.  B.  'AMiypa,  a  coin 
ef  Tiberrus  Ahdcra,  (Vcdlaml,  col.  1,  p.  63.— Reucke'e 
Lex.  Met  A'awit-  1,  23).  It  was  founded  by  a  Pboeni- 
,  and  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  mod- 
iUkert'*  Geogr.  2,  361.) 
Akpcbcs,  a  Locrian,  armour-bearer  of  Hercules; 
tarn  to  pastes  by  the  mare*  of  Diomedea,  which  the 
"  the  Bistones,  had  intrusted  to 


ius  care  According  to  Philostratus  {Icon.  2,  35), 
Horccjes  bodt  the  city  of  Abdera  in  memory  of  him. 
Aaavaa.  Fad-  Supplement. 
Asclla,  a  town  of  Campania,  northeast  of  Nola, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalets,  in  Euboea,  according 
te  Jnsun  (20,  1 ).  Its  ruins  still  exist  in  AvaMa  Vecchia. 
Scull  as  was  Abella,  it  possessed  a  republican  govem- 
ahcst.  retaining  it  unld  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  the 
its  Alfi-ojo,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
writer* ;  the  only  fact  worthy  of  record  is,  that 
zzt.r  territory  produced  a  species  of  nut,  nux  AMlana 
or  Asrftaso,  apparently  the  same  with  what  the  Greek 
writers  call  uaparor  Uoytiaov,  'llpaxXeturiKOv  or  Xrir- 
tot  (Dsoacor.  1,  179. — Aiken.  2,  42).  The  tree  it- 
self ia  the  Kopva  Ylovrixif ,  and  corresponds  to  the 
eorybaa  of  Virgil,  and  the  eorylua  AteUana  of  Lin- 
o*vk  class  21.    {Fie,  Flore  da  Vtrple,  223.) 

Aaaxuscat,  I.  now  Abelhno,  a  city  of  the  Hirpini, 
m  Sarti.  .to  ;  the  inhabitant*  of  which  were  called, 
for  dm  inctiesx'aake,  AbtUxmmUt  Protropi{PUn.  3, 2  — 
P  d.  47).— 11.  A  citT  of  Locania,  near  the  source  of 


the  Aciris ;  called  Abellinum  Mtrsicum.  It  is  thought 
by  Cluver  (Ital.  An/19  2,  1280)  and  D'Anville  {Geogr. 
Ant.  67)  to  accord  with  Mortice  Vetera. 

Abcllio.    Vid.  Supplement. 

A  boas  us,  I.  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of  Edes- 
sa,  in  Mesopotamia  ;  otherwise  written  Abagarus,  Ag- 
barus,  Auga.ru*,  dec.  The  first  monarch  of  this  name 
(Euaeb.  H.  E.  1,  13)  wrote  a  letter  to  our  Saviour, 
and  received  a  reply  from  him  (nd.  Edessa).  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  much  disputed 
among  the  learned.  {Cave* a  Lot.  Hist.  1,  2. — Lard- 
ner't  Cred.  7,  22.)— II.  The  name,  according  to  some 
authorities,  of  the  Arabian  prince  or  chieftain  who 
perfidiously  drew  Crassua  into  a  snare,  which  proved 
his  ruin ;  called  *A*6apor  by  Appian  (B.  P.  34), 
•Apid>vW  {Pint.  Cntw.  21),  Kiyapoe  (Die  Cat*.  40, 
20). 

Aula,  I  the  southernmost  city  of  Messenia,  en  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Messenian  Gulf.  Pausania?  (4, 
30)  identifies  it  with  Ire,  Ipe,  one  of  the  places  offer- 
ed by  Agamemnon  to  Achillea  (II.  9,  292).  Abia,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  cities  of  Thuria  and  Phera, 
separated  from  Messenia,  and  became  part  of  the 
Achwan  confederacy  ;  afterward  they  again  attached 
themselves  to  the  Messenian  government.  At  a  later 
period,  Augustus,  to  punish  the  Messenian*  for  having 
favoured  the  party  of  Antony,  annexed  these  three 
cities  to  Laconia.  But  this  arrangement  continued 
only  for  a  short  time,  since  Ptolemy  and  Pausamas 
include  them  again  among  the  citiea  of  Messenia. — IL 
Nurse  of  Hyllas,  in  honour  of  whom  Crespbontes  chan- 
ged the  name  of  Ire  to  Abia.    (Pom*.  4,  30,  1.) 

Aalt,  a  Scythian  nation,  supposed  by  the  earlier 
Greeks  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Tanaia.  Homer  is 
thought  to  allude  to  them,  i?.  13,  6,  where  for  uyavCv, 
some  read  'A&uv  re.  By  others  they  are  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Macrobii.  The  name  'Afoot  is 
thought  by  Heyne  {ad.  II.  I.  c.)  to  allude  to  their  living 
on  land*  common  to  the  whole  nation,  or  to  their  hav- 
ing a  community  of  goods,  or  perhaps  to  their  pov- 
erty, and  their  living  in  wagon*.  Cortius  (7,  6)  states, 
that  these  Abii  sent  ambassadors  to  Alexander  with 
professions  of  obedience.  But  the  Macedonians  en- 
countered no  Abii ;  they  only  believed  that  they  bad 
found  them.  The  name  they  probably  had  learned 
from  Homer,  and  knew  that  they  were  a  people  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  the  great  Scythian  race.  Sup- 
posing themselves,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ta- 
nais,  they  gave  the  name  Abii  to  the  people,  who  bad 
sent  ambassadors,  merely  because  they  had  heard  that 
the  Abii  dwelt  on  that  river. 

AbIla,  or  Ant  la,  I.  a  mountain  of  Africa,  opposite 
C<\\\>e  {Gibraltar},  supposed  to  coincide  with  Cape  Sar- 
ra.  It  ia  an  elevated  point  of  land,  forming  a  peninsula, 
of  which  a  place  named  Ceuta  closes  the  isthmus. 
Of  the  two  form*  given  to  the  name  of  this  mountain 
by  ancient  writers,  that  of  Abyla  is  the  more  common 
The  name  is  written  by  Dionysius  (Perieg.  336), 
'AAwftj.  According  to  Atienus  {Or a  MarU.  346), 
Abila  is  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic  appellative  for  "any 
lofty  mountain."  This  name  appears  to  have  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  been  applied,  with  slight 
alteration  of  form,  to  the  opposite  mountain,  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Eustathius  (ad  Ihonyt.  P.  64)  informs 
ua  that  in  his  time  the  latter  mountain  was  named 
CaJpe  by  the  Barbarians,  but  Aliba  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
that  the  true  Abila,  on  the  African  side,  was  called 
Abtrtna  by  the  natives,  by  the  Greeks  YLwrtynrvei. 
At  what  time  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  cait- 
j  ed  Calpe,  is  difficult  to  determine ;  probably  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  age  of  Eustathius.*  Calpe  itself  is 
only  Aliba  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong 
Oriental  aspirate.  In  the  word  Aliba  we  likewise  de- 
tect the  root  of  Alp,  or,  rather,  the  term  itself,  which 
may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb.  The 
situation  of  Abila  gave  it,  with  the  opposite  Cslpe,  a 
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conspicuous  place  in  ihc  Greek  mythology.  ( Vid.  Her- 
culis  Columns*,  and  Mcditemneum  Mare.) — II.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  12  miles  east  of  Gadara  (Euseb.  v.  *A6eA 
'Auvi'juv).  Ptolemy  is  supposed  to  refer  to  it  under 
the  name  Abida,  an  error  probably  of  copyists.  (Man- 
nert,  6,  1,  323.)— III.  A  city  of  Ccelesyria,  now  Belli- 
vat,  in  a  mountainous  country,  about  18  mites  north- 
west  of  Damascus.  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  common 
name  *A6<Aa.  Josephos  calls  u  'AfcAa,  and  also 
'A6*  Xjtaxca,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Hebrew  name 
Abel  Beth  Maacha,  or  Malacha  (Reland,  Paicit.,  620). 

A  bi  Lint,  a  district  of  Coelesyria.  ( Fid.  Abda  III.) 

Abibakrs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abitianos.    Vid  Supplement. 

Ablabivs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abnoba,  according  to  Ptolemy  (2,  11),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Germany,  which  commenced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mcenus,  now  Mount,  and,  running  be- 
tween what  are  now  Hesse  and  Westphalia,  terminated 
in  the  present  Duchy  of  Padcrborn.  Out  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  range,  springs,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Amisus,  now  Ems.  Subsequent 
writers,  however,  seem  to  have  limited  the  name  Abno- 
ba  to  that  portion  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the  Dan- 
ubc  commences  its  course,  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  used  by  Tacitus.  A  stone  altar,  with  ABNOBA 
inscribed,  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1778  ; 
and  in  1784,  a  pedestal  of  while  marble  was  found 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  bearing  the  words  DIANAE 
ABNOBAE.  These  remains  of  antiquity,  besides 
lending  to  designate  more  precisely  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  Mons  Abnoba,  settle  also  the  orthography 
of  tbe  name,  which  some  commentators  incorrectly 
write  Arnoba.  (Compare  La  Germanic  de  Taciie,  par 
Panckouke,  p.  4,  and  the  Atlas,  Planehe  deaxieme.) 

A  bo n me  H os,  a  small  town  and  harbour  of  Paphla- 
conia,  southeast  of  the  promontory  Carambis.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  vKsculapius.  Lucian  (Pseud.  68)  states, 
that  he  petitioned  the  Roman  emperor  to  change  the 
name  of  his  native  city  to  Ionopolis,  and  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  impostor  was  actually  granted.  The 
modern  name  Ineboli  is  only  a  corruption  of  Ionopolis. 
(Marcian,Peripl.,  p.  72.— Steph.  B.) 

Aborigines,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  writers 
to  the  primitive  race,  who,  blending  with  the  Siculi, 
founded  subsequently  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  The 
name  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  avro^Bovet,  as  indi- 
cating an  indigenous  race.  According  to  the  most 
credible  traditions,  they  dwelt  originally  around  Mount 
Velino,  and  the  Lake  Fucinus,  now  Celano,  extending 
as  far  as  Carseoli,  and  towards  Reatc.  This  was 
Cato's  account  (Dionys.  H.  2,  49);  and  if  Varro, 
who  enumerated  the  towns  they  had  possessed  in 
those  parts  (Id.  1,  14),  was  not  imposed  on,  not  only 
were  the  sites  of  these  towns  distinctly  preserved,  as 
well  as  their  names,  but  also  other  information,  such 
as  writings  alone  can  transmit  through  centuries. 
Their  capital,  Lists,  was  lost  by  surprise ;  and  exer- 
tions of  many  years  to  recover  it,  by  expeditions  from 
Reate,  proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  from  that  dis- 
trict, they  came  down  the  Anio ;  and  even  at  Tibur,  An* 
temnsB,  Ficulea,  Tcllena,  and  farther  on  at  C rust u me- 
nu m  and  Aricia,  they  found  Siculi,  whom  they  sub- 
dued or  expelled.  The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by 
Ballust  and  Virgil  as  savages  living  in  hordes,  without 
unnncrs,  law,  or  agriculture,  on  the  produce  of  tbe 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits.  This,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  the  traces  of  their  towns  in  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  the  whole  account  was,  perhaps,  little  else 
than  an  ancient«pcculation  on  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  rudeness  to  civilisation.  The  Aborigines 
arc  said  to  have  revered  Janus  and  Satum.  The  latter 
taught  them  husbandry,  and  induced  them  to  choose 
settled  habitations,  as  the  founders  of  a  better  way  of 
life.  From  this  ancient  race,  as  has  already  been  re- 
13 


marked,  blending  with  a  remnant  of  the  Siculi,  sprang 
the  nation  of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Saturn  arm 
the  time  assigned  for  the  Trojan  settlement,  only  three 
|  kings  of  the  Aborigines  arc  enumerated,  Picus,  Fau- 
nus,  and  Latinus.  (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.  1 , 62,  Cambr. ) 
As  to  the  name  of  this  early  race,  the  old  and  genu- 
ine oue  seems  to  have  been  Casci  or  Cosset  (Saufcru* 
in  Serv.  ad  JEn.  1,  10);  and  the  appellation  of  Abo- 
rigines was  only  given  them  by  the  later  Roman  wri- 
ters. (Heyne,  Exeurs.  4,  ad  A\n.  7.)  Cluver,  and 
others,  have  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi,  a  position  first  assumed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus.  Mannert  (9,  436)  thinks,  that  the 
Pelaagi  were  a  distinct  race,  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
Italy,  united  with  the  people  in  question,  and  that 
both  became  gradually  blended  into  one  race,  the 
Etrurian.  Some  are  in  favour  of  writing  Abemgvnes, 
and  refer  to  the  authority  of  Festus,  who  so  styles  them 
as  having  been  wanderers  (ab,  erro),  when  they  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  sub- 
sequently dwelt.  In  this  Festus  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  Origin  of  the  Romans,  but  the  opinion 
is  an  incorrect  one. 

Adorras.  Vid.  Chaboras. 

Ahhadatas,  a  king  of  Susa,  who  submitted,  with 
his  army,  to  Cyrus,  when  he  learned  that  his  wife  Pao- 
thea,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  tbe  latter,  was 
treated  by  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanity. 
He  was  subsequently  slain  in  fighting  for  Cyrus.  Hie 
wife,  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  slew  herself  upon  hie 
corpse.  Cyrus  erected  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
(Xen.  Cyrop.  6,  6,  cYc.) 

AbrincatOi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  situate,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  on  the  western  coast,  north  el 
the  Liger,  or  Loire,  and  whose  capital,  Ingena,  is  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  Avranehe*  (D*An.  Geogr.  Anc — 
Cellar.  Geogr.  Ant.  1, 161,  Schie).  If  we  follow  Ptol- 
emy, this  people  rather  seem  to  have  occupied  what 
would  now  correspond  to  a  part  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  district  of  Ouehe,  and  stretching  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rille  to  tbe  banks  of  the  Seine 
(Mannert, 2,  167). 

Abro,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  the  festivals 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.  His  work  is  lost. 
(Steph,  B.  s.  v.  Bdny.) — II.  A  grammarian  of  Rhodes, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  a  pupil  of  Tryphon.  (Sutd.  s.  v.)— -III. 
A  grammarian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus, 
now  lost. — IV.  An  Athenian,  son  of  the  orator  Lycor- 
gus.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.)—V.  An  Argive  of  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
j  proverb,  '\6puvoc  fiioc  (Abronis  nla).  (Erasm.  ChU. 
p  487.) 

Abrocomas,  I  a  son  of  Darius,  by  Phrataguna,  daugh- 
ter of  Otanes.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  slain  at  Thermopylae  (He- 
rod.  7,  224)— II.  A  satrap.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Abron  or  Habrox.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abronids,  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  the  pupil  of  Porcius  Latro.  He  wrote  some  fables, 
now  lost.  (Senec.  Suasor.  2,  23.)  Vosaius  says  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  father  and  son. 

Abronychus.    Vid.  Supplement 

Abrost5la,  a  town  of  Galatia,  on  the  frontier-  ot 
Phrygta,  and,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  twenty- four 
miles  from  Pessinus.  It  is  recognised  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  120),  who  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  Magna. 

Abrota,  the  wife  of  Niaus,  king  of  Megaris.  As 
a  memorial  of  her  private  virtues,  Nisus,  after  her 
death,  ordered  the  garments  which  she  wore  to  be- 
come models  of  female  attire  in  his  kingdom.  Hence, 
according  to  Plutsrch,  the  name  of  the  Megaxian  robe 
ii<?<i(>(Hiua.    (Quest.  Grac.  p.  294.) 

AbrotSnum,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtii  Mt> 
nor,  and  identical  with  Rabrata.    ( Kid.  Sabrats.) 

AustNTKii.    Fid.  Apsynthii. 
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JL»»t«t?dks,  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
fjkr  Smu*  Flan  a  tic  us,  Git//"  0/  Quarniro;  named,  as 
tndiCEX)  reported,  from  Absyrtus  the  brother  of  Me- 
dea, who,  according  to  one  account,  was  killed  here, 
(iryrit:  23  —  &Wo,3l5.— .¥«/«,«,  l.—Plmy,*,  26.) 

Rhodms  (4,  330)  calls  them  Brygeides, 
(r  470)  that  there  was  in  one  of  the  group 
a  teaipJe  erected  to  the  Brygian  Diana.  Probably 
Ibe  name  giten  to  these  islands  was  a  corruption  of 
■one  resl  apcllation,  which,  though  unconnected  with 
the  fable,  still,  from  similarity  of  sound,  induced  the 
pods  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Medea's  brother. 
The  principal  island  is  Absorus,  with  a  town  of  tht 
sane  euroe.  {Plot.  63.)  These  four  islands  arc,  in 
modem  geographv,  Chtrso,  Osero  (the  ancient  Abso- 
vu'}.  Ffrwiiia,  Ckao.  {Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  1,  137.) 

Asstkto*,  a  river  falling  into  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
xv  which  Absyrtus  was  murdered.  The  more  cor- 
rect form  of  the  name,  however,  would  seem  to  have 
been  Atsyrtu,  or,  following  the  Greek,  Apsyrtis 
Cki-sprit)  Consult  Groctus  and  Cortc,  ad  Luc. 
PiarsaZ.  3,  190. 

AaiTRTvs  f  AV-rproc),  a  son  of  iEetes,  and  brother 
of  Medea.    According  to  the  Orphic  Argonautica  (v. 
1027).  Absyrtos  was  despatched  by  his  father  with  a 
targe  force  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  when  their 
ftigbt  was  discovered.    Medea,  on  the  point  of  falling 
telo  the  hands  of  the  young  prince,  deceived  him  by 
a  stmayera.  and  the  Argonauts,  having  slain  him, 
fc:a  body  ralo  the  sea.  The  corpse,  floating  about 
tune,  was  at  last  thrown  up  on  one  of  the 
tslantU,  thenre  called  Absyrtides.   According  to  Apol- 
Raodnw  (4,  207),  Absyrtua,  having  reached  the 
the  Argonauts,  waited  there  to  give 
thea  battle.    Mutual  fear,  however,  brought  about  a 
treat*,  by  which  the  Argonauts  were  to  retain  the 
Beece.  but  Medea  was  to  be  placed  in  one  of  the 
uring  islands,  until  some  monarch  should  de- 
vfcfther  she  oogbt  to  accompany  Jason,  or  return 
wtth  hrr  brother.    Medea,  accordingly,  was  placed  on 
sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  young  prince,  by 
promises,  was  induced  to  meet  bis  sister 
br  m^ht  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  return.    In  the 
aids*  of  their  conference  be  was  attacked  and  slain 
by  Jafioa.  who  lay  concealed  near  the  spot,  and  had 
concerted  this  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  Medea.    The  body  was  interred  in  the  island. 
Both  these  accounts  differ  from  the  common  one, 
which  makes  Medea  to  have  taken  her  brother  with 
ber  m  trr  flight,  and  to  have  torn  him  in  pieces  to 
awp  Viet  father's  pursuit,  scattering  the  limbs  of  the 
t«ux«  prince  on  tho  probable  route  of  her  parent. 
This  last  account  makes  the  murder  of  Absyrtus  to  have 
Torni,  on  the  Euxine,  and  hence  the 
girma  to  that  city,  from  the  Greek  rofaj,  scetio ; 
just  as  Ahxvrtus,  or  Apsyrtus,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
called  from  a-6  and  ovpu.   (Hygin.  23. — Apollod.  1, 
».  54  —  CV  A*.  D  3,  19  —  Owd,rrifr.3,9,  11  — 
Hry%t,ad  Apollod.  I.  e.)   According  to  the  Orphic 
P  vrn.  Absyrtus  was  killed  on  the  banks  of  the  P ha- 
ws, m  Colchis. 
A  Starrs  a.     Vii.  Supplement. 
Asealt  Gauss.    FVd  Supplement. 
Aftcssra  Valcms.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Asrs.  s  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Humber.  Cam- 
#tu  {Brit .  p.  634)  derives  the  ancient  name  from  the 
old  British  word  Aber,  denoting  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
at  an  estosrv.    The  appellation  will  suit  the  Humber 
well,  as  it  is  rendered  a  broad  estuary  by 
of  the  Oose. 
'Xavttacs,  I   a  pop>l  of  Beroaus,  nourished  268 
B.C    He  vmu  in  Greek  an  hiatorial  account  of  the 
ChsMtsns,  Babylonians,  and  Assyrians,  some  frog- 
sients  of  which  have  been  preserved  for  us  by  Euse- 
fetss.  Cvrill.  and  Syneellua.    An  important  fragment, 
dears  up  some  diffico^ies  in  Assyrian  history, 


has  been  discovered  in  the  Armenia*  translation  of  the 
Chronicon  of  Eosebius. — II.  A  surname  of  Palapha- 
tus.    (Kid.  Palephatua,  IV.) 

Abydos,  1.  a  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  north- 
west of  Diospolis  Parva.    Sirabo  (813)  describes  it  as 
once  next  to  Thebes  in  size,  though  reduced  in  his 
days  to  a  small  place.   The  same  writer  mentions  the 
palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  budt  on  the  plan  of  the 
labyrinth,  though  less  intricate.    Osiris  had  here  a 
splendid  temple,  in  which  neither  vocal  nor  instru- 
mental music  was  allowed  at  the  commencement  of 
sacrifices.   Plutarch  (de  Is.  et  Os.  359,  471,  rVytr.) 
makes  this  the  true  burial-place  of  Osiris,  an  honour 
to  which  so  many  cities  of  Egypt  aspired ;  he  also  in- 
forms us  that  the  more  distinguished  Egyptians  fre- 
quently selected  Abydos  for  a  place  of  sepulture. 
(Zotga,de  Obel.  294. — Crenzer's  Comment.  Herod.  1, 
97.)  All  this  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  this  city, 
and  accounts  for  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  states  (19,  12)  that  there  was 
a  very  ancient  oracle  of  the  god  Bcsa  in  this  place,  to 
which  applications  were  wont  to  be  made  orally  and 
in  writing.  (Compare  Euseb.  H.  E.  6,  41.)  Abydos 
is  now  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  its  modern  name,  Madfunt, 
implies.  The  ancient  appellation  has  been  made  to 
signify,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  "  abode,  or  habita- 
tion, common  to  many."  (Crcvzer,l.  c.,1,  100.) — II. 
An  ancient  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
the  Thracians,  and  still  inhabited  by  them  after  the 
Trojan  war.   Homer  (//.  2,  837)  represents  it  as  un- 
der the  sway  of  prince  Asius,  a  name  associated  with 
many  of  the  earliest  religious  traditious  of  the  ancient 
world  (rid.  Asia).  At  a  later  period  the  Milesians 
sent  a  strong  colony  to  this  place  to  aid  their  com 
mcrce  with  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Euxine. 
(S(rabo,l>9\. — Thue.  8,  62.)  Abydos  was  directly  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  nearly  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait.    This,  together  with  its  strong  walls  and  safe 
harbour,  soon  made  it  a  place  of  importance.   It  is  re- 
markable for  its  resistance  against  Philip  the  Younger, 
of  Macedon,  who  finally  took  it,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  stratagem.  {Polyb.  16,  31.)  In  this  quarter,  too, 
was  laid  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  Hero  and  Leander. 
Over  against  Abydos  was  the  European  town  Scstos  ; 
not  directly  opposite,  however,  as  the  latter  was  some- 
what to  the  north.  The  ruins  of  Abydos  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  a  promontory  of  low  land,  called  Nagara-Bvr' 
nou,  or Ptsqvies Point .  (Hobhovsc's  Jour.2,217, Am. 
ed.)    Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  particular  the  mis- 
take of  Sandys  ( Vox/age,  1 , 74),  who  supposed  the  mod- 
ern castle  of  Natolia  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abydos.    The  castles  Chanak-Kalessi,  or  Sultanic- 
Kalesri,  on  tho  Asiatic  side,  and  Chelit-Baicri,  or  Kc- 
lidir-Bahar,  on  the  European  shore,  arc  called  by  the 
Turks  Bogaz-Hessarleri,  and  by  the  Franks  the  old 
castles  of  Natolia  and  Roumelia.    'Ilic  town  of  Cha- 
nak-KaUssi,  properly  called  Dardanelles,  has  extend- 
ed its  name  to  the  strait  itself  (Hohhotue,  215).  Over 
the  strait  between  Abydos  and  Scstos,  Xerxes  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  erected  when  marching  against 
Greece,  and  it  was  here  that,  seated  on  an  eminence, 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  him,  he  surveyed 
his  fleet,  which  covered  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
neighbouring  plains  swarmed  with  his  innumerable 
troops.  (Herod.  7, 44.)  Trie  intelligent  traveller  above 
quoted  remarks  :  "  Tho  Thracian  side  of  the  strait, 
immediately  opposite  to  Nagara,  is  a  strip  of  stony 
shore,  projecting  from  behind  two  cliffs  ;  and  to  this 
spot,  it  seems,  the  European  extremities  of  Xerxes' 
bridges  must  have  been  applied,  for  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  cliffs  would  have  prevented  the  Persian 
monarch  from  adjusting  them  to  any  other  position. 
There  is  certainly  some  ground  to  believe,  that  thia 
was  the  exact  point  of  shore  called  from  that  circum- 
stance Apobathra  (Sirabo,  591),  since  there' is,  within 
any  probable  distance,  no  other  flat  land  on  the  Thra- 
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ctan  aide,  except  at  the  bottom  or  deep  bay*,  the 
choice  or  which  would  have  doubled  the  width  of  the 
passage.  Sestos  «u  not  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  town, 
nor  was  the  Hellespont  in  this  place  called  the  Straits 
of  Sestos  and  Abydos,  but  the  Straits  of  Abydos. 
Sestos  was  so  much  nearer  the  Propontis  than  the 
other  tewn,  that  the  ports  of  the  two  places  were  30 
stadia,  or  more  than  3  1-3  miles  from  each  other. 
The  bridges  were  on  the  Propontic  side  of  Abydos, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  Scatoa  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  on  the  coasts  between  the  two  cities,  but 
nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  last."  (Hobhotutc,  I.  c.) 
The  ancient  accounts  make  the  strait  in  this  quarter 
seven  stadia,  or  875  paces,  broad,  but  to  modern  trav- 
ellers it  appears  to  be  nowhere  less  tlian  a  mile 


across. 

Acacalms.    Via*.  Supplement. 

Acacksium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a  bill  call- 
ed Acacesius,  and  lying  near  Lycos  ura,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  worshipped  here  (Paus.  8, 36).  Some  make  the 
epithet  equivalent  to  uydcvde  kokov  napairtoc,  nulUus 
mali  aurtor,  ranking  Mercury  among  the  dei  avcrrunci 
(Spanh.  ad  Cailim.  H.  ta  D.  143. — Heyne,td  B.  16, 
185). 

AcacTvs,  I.  a  disciple  of  Ensebius,  bishop  of  Cssa- 
rea,  whom  he  succeeded  in  338  or  340.  He  was  sur- 
namcd  M.ov6$da7jioc  (Luscus),  and  wrote  a  Life  of 
Eusebius,  not  exUnt ;  17  volumes  of  Commentaries 
on  Ecclesiostes ;  and  6  volumes  of  Miscellanies.  Aca- 
cius was  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Aeacians,  who 
denied  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father.  (Soer.  Hist.  2,  i—Epiph.  Har.  72.—Fabr. 
Biol.  Gr.  6,  19.— Cave's  Lit.  Hist.  1,  206.)— II.  A 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471,  who  established 
the  superiority  of  his  see  over  the  eastern  bishops. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  the  pope.  Two  letters  of  his  are 
extant,  to  Petrus  Trullo,  and  Pope  Simplicius.  (Theo- 
dor.  5,23. — Cate.1,417.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Bcruea,  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  (The- 
odor.  6,  32.) — IV.  A  bishop  of  Melttene,  in  Armenia 
Minor,  present  at  the  Council  of  Epheaus  in  431,  and 
has  left  in  the  Councils  (vol.  3)  a  Homily  against 
Nestorius  (Nicephor.  16,  17.— Cow  I,  417).— V.  A 
bishop  of  Amida,  distinguished  for  piety  and  charity  I 
in  having  sold  church-plate,  dtc.,  to  redeem  7000  Per-  j 
sian  prisoners  on  the  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
death  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  church  on  April 
9th.    {Soer.  7,  21.— Fahr.  Bibl.  Gr.  5,  19.) 

Acicus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acapkmia,  a  public  garden  or  prove  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  about  6  stadia  from  the  city,  named  from  Acad- 
emus  or  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  for  gym- 
nastics (Pans.  1,  29).  It  was  surrounded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparchus  (Suid.) ;  adorned  with  statues,  temples, 
and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men  ;  planted  with  olive 
and  plane  trees ;  and  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  The 
olive-trees,  according  to  Athenian  fables,  were  reared 
from  layers  taken  from  the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erech- 
theum  (Schol.  (Ed.  Col.  730.— Paus.  1,  30),  and  af- 
forded the  oil  given  as  a  prize  to  victors  at  the  Pans- 
thenean  festival  (ScAo/.  I.  e—Suid.  v.  tHopiai)  The 
Academy  suffered  severely  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  Sylla ;  many  trees  being  cut  dowu  to  supply  tim- 
ber for  machines  of  war  (Appian,  B.  M.  30).  Few 
retreats  could  be  more  favourable  to  philosophy  and 
the  Muses.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as 
part  of  his  humble  patrimony,  a  small  garden,  in  which 
he  opened  a  school  for  the  reception  of  those  inclined 
to  attend  his  instructions  (Diog.  L.  Vit.  Plat.).  Hence 
arose  the  Academic  sect,  and  hence  the  term  Academy 
has  descended,  though  shorn  of  many  early  honours, 
even  to  our  own  times.  The  appellation  Academia  is 
frequently  used  in  philosophical  writings,  especially  in 
Cicero,  as  indicative  of  the  Academic  sect.  In  this 
14 


sense,  Diogenes  Laertius  makes  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Academy,  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  ind  the  Ninm. 
At  the  head  of  the  Old  he  puts  Plato,  at  the  bead  of 
the  Middle  Academy,  Arcesilaus,  and  of  the  Nets,  La- 
cydea.  Sextus  Empiricus  enumerates  five  divisions  of 
the  followers  of  Plato.  He  makes  Plato  founder  of 
the  1st  Academy  ;  Arcosilaus  of  the  2d  ;  Carncades  of 
the  3d ;  Philo  and  Charmides  of  the  4th ;  Antiochue  of 
the  5th.  Cicero  recognises  only  two  Academies,  the 
Old  and  New,  and  makes  the  latter  commence  as  above 
with  Arccsilaus.  In  enumerating  those  of  the  Old 
Academy,  he  begins,  not  with  Plato,  but  Democritus, 
and  gives  them  in  the  following  order:  Democritoa, 
Anaxagoras,  Empedoclca,  Par tix> aides,  Xenophaneo, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xenocrates,  Polemo, 
Crates,  and  Crantor.  In  the  New,  or  Younger,  he 
mentions  Arcesilaus,  Lacydes,  Evander,  Hegesmua, 
Cameades,  Clitomachus,  and  Philo.  (Acad.  Quasst. 
4,  5.)  If  we  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Di- 
ogenes, and  alluded  to  above,  the  Old  Academy  will 
consist  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  tb« 
doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture  or  corruption  ; 
the  Middle  will  embrace  those  who,  by  certain  inno- 
vations in  the  manner  of  philosophizing,  in  some  meas- 
ure receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirely 
deserting  it ;  while  the  New  will  begin  with  those  who 
relinquished  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  declining  reputa- 
tion of  the  Platonic  school. — II.  A  Villa  of  Cicero 
near  Puteoli  (P/iny,31,  2).  As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  in  Academia,  Forccllini  (Lex.  Tot.  Lot.)  makes 
it  common.  Bailey  cites  Dr.  Parr  in  favour  of  its  being 
always  long  in  the  best  writers.  Maltby  (in  MorelTs 
Thes.)  gives  'Aicadijfua,  and  'A*m%ma.  Hermann 
(adAristoph.  Nub.  1001)  makes  the  penult  of  'Kxadnpum. 
short  by  nature,  but  lengthened  by  the  force  of  the  ac- 
cent, as  the  term  was  in  common  and  frequent  use. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  same  scholar,  in  bis 
work  de  Metris,  p.  86,  Glasg.) 

Academus,  an  ancient  hero,  whom  some  identify 
with  Cadmus.  According  to  others  (Plut.  Thes.  32), 
he  was  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  the  place  where  Theseus  had  secreted  their 
sister  Helen,  after  having  carried  her  off  from  Sparta  ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  highly  honoured,  on  this  ac- 
count, by  the  Lacedemonians.  From  him  the  garden 
of  the  Academia,  presented  to  the  people  o(  Athena, 
is  thought  to  have  beeo  named  {vid.  Academia). 

Acalandrds,  or  Acalyndrds,  a  river  of  Magna 
Graecia,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  (3, 
2)  places  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea.  but  incorrectly, 
since,  according  to  Strabo  (283),  it  flowed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  ThuriL  The  modern  name,  according  to 
D'Anville,  is  the  Salandrella ;  but,  according  to  Man* 
nert  (9,  2,  231),  the  RoccaneUo. 


Acamantis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  island  of  Cy- 

-.)— II. 

An  Athenian  tribe. 


prus,  from  the  promontory  Acamas.  (Steph.  B.) — II. 


Acamas,  I.  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  to  the  north- 
west of  Paphos.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  sugarloaf 
summits,  and  the  remarkable  appearance  which  it  thoa 
presents  to  navigators  as  they  approach  the  island  on 
this  side,  caused  them,  according  to  Pliny  (5,  31),  to 
give  the  name  of  Acamantis  to  the  whole  island. — II. 
A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra.  He  was  deputed  to 
accompany  Diomede,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  Troy 
to  demand  Helen.  During  his  stay  at  Troy  he  became 
the  father  of  Munttus  by  Laodicea,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  warriors  enclosed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  gave  name  to 
tribe  Acamantis.  (Paus.  10,  26. — Quint.  Sm,  12. — 
Hygin,  108.) 

AcAMPsts,  a  river  of  Colchis,  running  into  the  Eux* 
ine  ;  the  Greeks  called  it  Acampsis  from  its  impetuous 
course,  which  forbade  approach  to  the  shore,  o,  nan. 
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aajya)fc&  mftactio.    Th's  name  morr  particularly  applied 
awalsaaeaih  ;  the  true  appellation  in  the  interior  was 
aW   (Arnan.I'er  M  Eux  119,  Blanc  ) 
AcimiPi,  I.  a  city  near  Ml  Atbos,  founded  by  a 
of  AoJnana,  on  a  aniall  neck  of  land  connect- 
promontory  of  Atbos  with  the  continent.  Slra- 
{Bftt-  L  7,  330)  places  it  on  the  Singiticua  Sinus, 
aWi  Ptolemy  (p.  83),  but  Herodotus  distinctly  fixes 
k  en  the  Scrymomeus  Sinus  (6,  44  ;  7,  22),  as  well  as 
(•.  646)  and  Mela  (2,  3),  and  their  opinions 
■need  against  the  two  authors  above  mentioned. 
(7,  451)  supposes  the  city  to  have  been  pla- 
in* Singiticus  Sinus,  the  harbour  on  the  Sinus 
On   the  other   hand,  Gail  (Geogr. 
fBmrwd-  2,  980. — Atlas,  Ind  I.— Anal,  des  Cartes, 
p  91)  makes  two  places  of  this  name  to  have  existed, 
the  Strymonicus,  the  other  on  the  Singiticus 
Probably  Erwos  is  the  site  of  ancient  Acan- 
Ptolcoay  apeak  s  of  a  harbour  named  Panormus, 
'if  ita  haven  (p.  82. — Cromer'*  Anc.  Greece,  1, 
a  Collect  1,  325.)    The  Persian  fleet 
MardoniuA,  suffered  severely  in 
lis*  promontory  of  Atbos ;  and  Xerxes,  to 
■■i  s|sisst  a  similar  accident,  caused  a  canal  to  be 
dag  ihi  muli  the  neck  of  land  oo  which  Acanthus  was 
through  this  his  fleet  was  conducted.  (He- 
7.  39.)    From  the  language  of  Juvenal  (10,  173), 
the  general  sarcasm  of  Pliny  (5,  1,  "  portenlosa 
),  many  regard  this  account  of  the 
a  Cable,  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  magnify  the 
of  Xerxes,  and  thus  increase  their  own  re- 
vestwes  of  the  canal  were  visible  in  the 
■  (H.  A.  13,  20) ;  modern  travellers  also 
of  it  (Choiseul-GovJJfor,  Voy.  Pitto- 
9,  3,  148 — WaJpolc,  I.  e  ).— II.  A  city  of 
the  southernmost  m  the  Mcmphitic  Nome, 
gives  it  a  plural  form,  probably  from  the 
in  its  vicinity,  uxavBai  :  Strabo  (809) 
the  singular  form,  as  does  also  Diodorus  Sicu- 
kas  (1.  97).    Ptolemy  places  this  city  15  minutes  dis- 
st  frnsn  Memphis     It  is  the  modern  Dashur. 
AcaB.su*.     Vid.  Supplement. 
AraBsavia.  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  along  the 
having  /Etolia  on  the  cast.    The  natu- 
on  the  .•Etolian  side  was  the  Achelous, 
it  ssse  nee  definitely  regarded  as  the  dividing  limit 
of  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strab.  450.) 
•  for  the  most  part  a  productive  country, 
(Scylax  13).    The  inhabitants, 
bat  little  inclined  to  commercial  inter- 
neighbours  ;  they  were  almost  con- 
i  war  against  the  iEtolians.  and  con- 
far  behind  the  rest  of  the  Greeks 
Hence,  too,  we  find  scarcely  any  city  of 
within  theu*  territories;  for  Anactonum 
were  founded  by  Corinthian  colonies,  and 
part  of  the  nation,  though  they  engrossed 
el  ita  traffic.    Not  only  I*eucadia,  indeed,  but 
Ithaca,  and  other  adjacent  islands, 
regarded  as  a  geographical  portion  of 
though,  politically  considered,  they  did  not 
being  inhabited  by  a  different  race.  (Man- 
93  )    The  Acarnanians  and  *£iolians  were  de- 
the  same  parent-stock  of  the  Leleges  or 
it  constantly  at  variance.  The 
event  for  the  Acarnanians  was  the  ar- 
them  of  Alcinaeon,  son  of  Ainphiaraus, 
with  a  band  of  Argive  settlers  a  short  time 
to  the  Trojan  war,  and  united  the  inhabitants 
at  the  lend  and  hia  own  followers  into  one  nation 
were  called  Acarnania,  and  the 
The  origin  of  the  name  Acar- 
ia  uncertain.    It  was  apparently  not 
the  age  of  Homer,  who  is  silent  about  it, 
he  leant  inn  ■  by  name  the  A£tolians,  Curetes, 
of  the  Echtnades,  and  the  Teleboans 


or  Taphians.  According  to  some,  it  was  derived  from 
A  ramus,  son  of  Alcmcon  (Strabo,  462. — Apollod.  8. 
7,  7  —  Thuc.  2,  102  — Potts.  8,  34).  But  the  remark 
just  made  relative  to  the  silence  of  Homer  shout  the 
Acarnanes  seems  to  oppose  this.  More  likely  the  ap- 
pellation was  grounded  on  a  custom,  common  to  the 
united  race,  of  wearing  the  hair  of  the  head  cut  very 
short,  iuiapTic,  a  intens.,  and  xrtpw,  in  imitation  of  tho 
Curetes,  who  cnt  their  hair  cbse  in  front,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  long  behind  (vtd.  Abantes).  The  JkZto- 
lians  and  Acarnanians  were  in  almost  constant  hostil- 
ity sgainst  each  other,  a  circumstance  adverse  to  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  i£tolians  appear  to  have  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  in  warring  on  their  neighbours,  than  to  compel 
them  to  form  with  them  one  common  league ;  which 
they  would  scarcely  have  done  towards  persons  of  a 
different  race.  (jWannrrt,8,  46.)  This  constant  and 
mutual  warfare  so  weakened  the  two  countries  event- 
ually, that  they  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, and  afterward  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  peo- 
ple, however,  amused  the  Acarnanians  in  the  outset 
with  a  show  of  independence,  declaring  the  country  to 
be  free,  but  soon  annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Epirus. 
The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  far  from  beneficial 
to  Acarnania  ;  the  country  soon  became  a  mere  wil- 
derness ;  and  as  a  remarkable  proof,  no  Roman  road 
was  ever  made  through  Acarnania  or  AZ\o\\»,  but  the 
public  route  lay  along  the  coast,  from  Nicopolis  on  the 
AmbracianGulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  (Man- 
nerf,8,  60.)  The  present  state  of  Acarnania  (now 
Camia)  is  described  by  Hobhouse  (Journ.  174,  Am. 
ed.)  as  a  wilderness  of  fort  *ts  snd  unpeopled  plains. 
The  people  of  Acarnania  were  in  general  of  less  re- 
fined habits  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from 
Lucian's  words  (Dial.  Meretr.  8,  227  ,  Bip),  xoipiaKcn 
'AKapvdvtoe,  their  morals  were  generally  supposed  to 
be  depraved.  Independently,  however,  of  the  injus- 
tice of  thus  stigmatizing  a  people  on  slight  grounds, 
considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  correctness  of  the 
received  reading,  and  the  explanation  commonly  as- 
signed to  it.  Guyetus  conjectures  'Axapvevc,  and 
Erasmus,  explaining  the  adage,  favours  this  correction. 
(Compare  Baylc,  Diet.  Hist.  1,  40.)  The  Acarnani- 
ans, according  to  Censorinus  (D.  N.  19),  made  the  year 
consist  of  but  six  months,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  Carians ;  Plutarch  (Num.  19)  states  the 
Mine  fact.    (Compare  Fabricii  Menol.  p.  7.) 

Acarnas  and  Amphoteric,  sons  of  Alcmson  and 
Callirhoe.  Alcmason  having  been  slain  by  (he  brothers 
of  Alphesibcea,  his  former  wife,  Callirhoe  obtained  from 
Jupiter,  by  her  prayers,  that  her  two  sons,  then  in  the 
cradle,  might  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge  their 
father.  On  reaching  man's  estate,  they  slew  Pronoua 
and  Agenor,  brothers  of  Alphesibcea,  and,  soon  after, 
Phegeus  her  father.  Acamas,  according  to  some,  gave 
name  to  Acarnania ;  but  mid.  Acarnania.  (Paus.  8, 24.) 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  king  of  Iolcos  in  Thessaly. 
Pcleus,  while  in  exile  at  his  court,  was  falsely  accused 
by  Astydamia,  or,  as  Horace  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the 
wife  of  Acastus,  of  improper  conduct.  The  monarch, 
believing  the  charge,  led  Pelcus  out,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hunt,  to  a  lonely  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  and 
there,  having  deprived  him  of  every  means  of  defence, 
left  him  exposed  to  the  Centaurs.  Chiron  csme  to 
his  aid,  having  received  for  this  purpose  a  sword  from 
Vulcan,  which  be  gave  to  Peleus  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. According  to  another  account,  his  deliverer 
was  Mercury.  Peleus  returned  to  Iolcos,  and  slew 
the  monarch  and  his  wife.  There  is  some  doubt, 
however,  whether  Acastus  suffered  with  his  queen  on 
this  occasion.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
merely  driven  into  exile.  (Op.  Met.  8,  306. — HrrouL, 
13,  25.— Apollod.  1,  9,  &c— Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rk.  1 
224.) 

Acca  Lavkintia,  I.  more  properly  Larentu 
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(Ham.  ad  Ovid.  Fast.  3,  55),  the  wife  of  Faustulu*, 
shepherd  of  king  Nuraitnr's  flocks.  She  became  fos- 
ter-mother of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who  had  been 
found  by  her  husband  while  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
die  Tiber  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Some  explain 
the  tradition  by  making  Lupa  ("  she-wolf)  to  have  been 
a  name  given  by  the  shepherds  to  I^rentia,  from  her 
mmodest  character  (Plut.  Rom.  4) ;  a  most  improba- 
»le  solution.  Wo  have  here,  in  truth,  an  old  poetic 
fegend,  in  which  the  name  Lareutia  (Lar),  and  the  an- 
imals said  to  have  supplied  the  princes  with  sustenance 
(md.  Romulus),  point  to  an  Etrurian  origin  for  the  fa- 
ble. When  the  milk  of  the  wolf  failed,  the  wood- 
pecker, a  bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  other  food  ;  oth- 
er bird*,  too,  consecrated  to  auguries  by  the  Etrurians, 
hovered  over  the  babes  to  drive  awav  the  insects. 
(Niebuhr's  Rom  Hist.  1,  185.)— II.  'The  Romans 
yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals,  called  Larentalia, 
a  foolish  accouut  of  the  origin  of  which  is  given  by 
Plutarch  [Quasi.  Rom.  272).  There  is  some  resem- 
blance between  Plutarch's  story  and  that  told  by  Hc- 
rodotns  (2,  122)  of  Rhampsinitus,  king  of  Egy  pt,  and 
the  goddess  Ceres ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  like  the  lat- 
ter, have  for  its  basis  tome  agricultural  or  astronomical 
legend.    (Consult  Bachr,  ad.  Herod.  I.  c.) 

Accia,  or,  more  correctly,  Alia,  the  sister  of  Julius 
Carsar,  and  mother  of  Augustus.  Cicero  (Phil.  3,  6) 
gives  her  a  high  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Atius  Iialbus.    (Cic.  I.  c—Suet.  Aug.  4.) 

Aeolus,  I.  (Vid.  Supplement.)  —  II.  Accios  T., 
a  native  of  Pisaurum  in  Umbna,  and  n  Roman  knight, 
was  the  accuser  of  A.  Clucntius,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed, D  C.  G6.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Herrnagoras,  and  is 
praised  by  Cicero  for  accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut. 
23.) 

Acco,  a  general  of  the  Gauls,  at  the  head  of  the 
confederacy  formed  against  tho  Romans  by  the  Sc- 
nones,  Carnutes,  and  Treviri.  Cesar  (fi.  G.  6,  4,  44), 
by  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Acco's  plans ;  and  ordered  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Gauls  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  these  nations. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  Acco,  and  he 
was  instantly  executed. 

,  Ace,  a  seaport  town  of  Phoenicia,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  struck  in  this  place  with 
Ph<rnician  characters,  it  is  called  Aco.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Judgcs,\,  31)  term  it  Accho,  signifying 
" straitened"  or  "confined."  Strabo  calls  tt  'Any 
(758).  It  was  afterward  styled  Ptolemais,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy ^son  of  Lagus,  who  long  held  part  of  south- 
ern Syria  under  his  sway.  The  Romans,  in  a  later 
age,  appear  to  have  transformed  the  Greek  accusative 
Ptolcmaida  into  a  I«atin  nominative,  and  to  have  des- 
ignated the  city  by  this  name  ;  at  least  it  is  so  writ- 
ten in  the  Itin.  Aniotdn.  and  Hterosol.  The  Greeks, 
having  changed  the  original  name  before  this  into 
'\ki),  connected  with  it  the  fabulous  legend  of  Her- 
cules having  been  bitten  here  by  a  serpent,  and  of  his 
having  cured  (tUto/tai)  the  wound  by  a  certain  leaf. 
(Steph.  B.  r.  UroZruaic.)  The  compiler  of  the  E/ym. 
Magn.  limits  the  name  of  'Ax;/  to  the  citadel,  but  as- 
signs a  similar  reason  for  its  origin.  (Compare  the 
learned  remarks  of  Rcland,  on  the  name  of  this  city, 
in  his  Patent.,  p.  535,  sea.)  Accho  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  which  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  take  (Judges,  I,  31).  The  city  is  now  called  Acre, 
more  properiy  Acta,  and  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  which  extends,  in 
m  semicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
Canncl.  During  the  Crusades  it  sustained  several 
»icges.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
it  fell  rapidly  to  decay,  and  was  almost  deserted  till 
Sheikh  Daher,  and,  after  him,  Djezzar  Pasha,  by  re- 
pairing the  town  and  harbour,  made  it  one  of  the  first 
places  on  the  coast.   Jq  modern  times  it  has  been 


rendered  celebrated  for  the  successful  stand  which  it 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  against  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  who  wa» 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  after  twelve  assaults.  Tbe 
strength  of  the  place  arose  in  part  from  its  situation. 
The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  but  Dr.  Clarke  (Tratels,69 
89)  represents  it  as  better  than  any  other  along  the 
coast.  All  the  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en- 
ters the  country  by  Acre  ;  the  master  of  which  city, 
therefore,  is  able  to  cause  a  famine  over  all  Syria. 
This  led  the  French  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Hence,  too,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  position 
in  the  Holy  Land  from  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled. 

AcKLr/M,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among  the  En- 
ganei,  north  of  Palaviuw,  and  east  of  the  Mcdoacus 
Major,  or  Brenta.    It  is  now  Asola.  (Pirn.  3,  19- 
Ptol.  63.) 

Ackrbas,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who  mar 
ried  Dido,  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  the  reigning  mou 
arch,  and  his  own  niece.    Pygmalion  murdered  him 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  riches,  and  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  the  crime  from  Dido ;  but  the  shade 
of  her  husband  appeared  to  her,  and  disclosing  to  ber 
the  spot  where  he  had  concealed  bis  riches  during 
life,  exhorted  her  to  take  these  and  flee  from  tbo  coun- 
try.    Dido  instantly  obeyed,  and  leaving  Phoenicia, 
founded  Carthage  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  (Vid.  Dido.) 
Virgil  calls  the  husband  of  Dido  Suhaus;  but  Servi 
us,  in  his  commentary,  informs  us,  that  this  appells 
tion  of  Sichaus  is  softened  down  from  Stckarbcs. 
Justin  (18,  4)  calls  him  Accrbat,  which  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  form.  Gescnius  (Pharn.  A/on.,  p.  414) 
makes  Sicharbas  come  from  hichaiba*  ("vir  gladii") 
or  Masicharbas  ("  opus  gladii,"  i.  e.,  qui  gladio  omnia 
sua  debet).    If  we  reject  the  explanation  of  Serrius 
the  name  Sichcau  may  come  from  Zachi,  "purus, 
justus." 

Acerb  ae,  I.  a  twn  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  west  of  Cr« 
mona  and  north  of  Placentia  ;  supposed  to  have  oc 
cupied  the  site  of  Pizzighetone ;  called  by  Polybius 
(2,  31)  'Axfpfat,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Insuhres.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Celtic  city,  Aeara  ('Anapa,  Strale,  216),  or 
Accrra  (Pltn.  3, 14),  south  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  Fo- 
rum Lepidi  and  Mutina  ( Manncrt, 9,  170) :  Tzschucke 
incorrectly  reads  'Axipai  for  'Aaoog,  making  the  two 
places  identical.  (Tzsch.ad  Slrah.  I.  c.}—  H.  A  city 
of  Campania,  to  the  east  of  Atella,  called  by  the 
Greeks  'Axtyhai,  and  made  a  Municipium  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  a  very  early  period  (Ltry.8,  14).  It  remain- 
ed faithful  when  Capua  yielded  to  Hannibal,  and  was 
hence  destroyed  by  that  commander.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  received 
a  Roman  colony,  but  at  no  period  had  many  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  frequent  and  destructive  inundations  of 
the  Clanius.  (Frontinus,  dc  Col.  102. —  Vtrg.  G.  2, 
225,  tt  Schoi.)  Tho  Modern  Aurra  stands  nearly  on 
the  site  (Mannert,  9,  780). 

Acersecomek,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  signifying  "  un- 
shorn,'" i.  e  ,  ever  young  (Jut.  8,  128).  Another  form 
is  uKtiptKo/tnc.  Both  arc  compounded  of  a  pnv., 
Kt'tpu,  fid.,  Mol.  Ktpau,  to  cut,  and  Kuftn,  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  term  is  applied,  however,  as  well  to 
Bacchus  as  to  Apollo.  (Compare  the  I<at.  \nt0n9us. 
and  Rvpcrti,ad  Juv.  I.  e.) 

Acas,  a  river  of  Asis,  on  the  confines,  accotding  to 
Herodotus  (3,  117),  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hvrcanians. 
Parthian*,  Sarangeans,  and  Thamaneans.  The  terri- 
tories of  all  these  nations  were  irrigated  by  it,  through 
means  of  water-courses  ;  but  when  the  Persians  con- 
quered this  part  of  Asia,  they  blocked  up  the  outlets 
of  the  stream,  and  made  the  reopening  of  them  a 
source  of  tribute.  The  whole  story  is  a  very  improb- 
i  able  one.    Rennell  thinks  that  there  is  some  allusion 
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a*  Oxos  or  Oebus,  both  of  which  rivers  have 
■  coosnderable  changes  in  their  courses, 
irtiutou.    Vid.  Supplement. 
A«.b*a-s.     Vtd.  Supplement. 
AciMts      Vtd.  Supplement. 
A*-«*.i5E5.  •  Urge  and  rapid  river  of  India,  falling 
into  the  Indus.    It  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the 
but  Rennell  makes  ii.  more  correctly,  the  Je- 
(Vtmcmt'M  Comm.  and  Xav.  of  the  Anc.) 
Aoaaios,  I.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  under  which  be 
wsa  worshipped  m  Elis,  where  be  had  a  splendid  tem- 
ple >a  the  agora     This  surname  is  the  same  as  'AXcfi- 
aaaor.  and  means  the  averter  of  evil  — II.  (Kid.  Sup- 

ps^s£-^Dcfit>  y 

Ac K»ra*-     Vid.  .£gestes. 

AcrrroDoftcs.     Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acbstor.  I.  an  ancient  statuary  mentioned  by  Psuaa- 
bas  (6.  7,  2).  He  was  a  native  of  Cnossus,  or  at  least 
exerri>*d  bos  art  there  for  some  lime,  and  was  the  fa- 
tter ot"  that  Arnphjon  who  was  the  pupil  of  Ptolichus 
ai  Curcyra,  Ptolichus  lived  about  Olyuip.  80,  82, 
e^d  Arestor  must  have  been  his  contemporary.  (StUig, 
of  Anc.  Artists.) — II.    Vid  Supplement. 

Ackja,  \xaia,  a  surname  of  Pallas.  Her  temple 
amon£  the  Daunians,  in  Apulia,  contained  the  anna  of 
XPiociedc  and  his  follow  era.  It  was  defended  by  dogs, 
srbjcb  fawned  oo  the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all 
attner  persons  (Arisior.  de  Mirab.). — II.  Ceres  was 
also  calkd  Achea.  from  her  gnef  (u\oc)  at  the  loss  of 
Proserpina  {Pint,  m  Is  et  Os. ).  Other  explanations  arc 
given  by  thie  scholiast  (ad  Arixtoph.  Ackarn.  674).  Con- 
stat ii»o  Ksuier  and  Brunei, ad  lor  ,  and  Suuiiu,  s.  v. 

Achjei.  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  great  ^Eo- 
be  race  ( V*L  Achata  and  Gnecia,  especially  the  latter 
arJcle.) 

Achjsish,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
acconLrj^  to  some  writers,  who  identify  him  with  the 
Gimt  Schii,  or  DjcnuchuL,  of  the  Oriental  historians 
(rsd  Persia).  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  is  giv- 
en by  Herodotus  (7,  II)  from  Achs?mcnes  to  Xerxes. 
The  eariicr  descent,  as  given  by  the  Grecian  writers, 
and  according  to  which,  Perses,  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  was  the  first  of  the  line,  and  the  individual 
train  whom  the  Persians  derived  their  national  appella- 
tors vs  purely  fabulous.  ..■Eschylus  (Pcrs.  762)  makes 
the  Persians  to  have  been  first  governed  by  a  Mcdc, 
vbo  was  succeeded  by  his  son ;  then  came  Cyrus, 
succeeded  by  one  of  his  son*  ;  next  Mcrdis,  Msraphis, 
Anapherne*.  and  Darius ;  the  last  not  being,  howev- 
er, a  lineal  descendant.  For  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, consult  Stanley,  ad  toe. :  lurcher,  ad  Herod.  7, 
11.  »*d  Schutx,  Excnrs.  2.  ad  A^sch.  Peru.  I.  c. 

Ai-v^jsKxioca,  I.  a  branch  of  the  Persian  tribe  of 
Pa«arjad*.  raided  from  Achs?mcncs,  the  founder  of 
the  Ln?  Fp>m  this  family,  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
descended  {Herod.  I,  126).  Cambyscs,  on  his  death- 
bed, entreated  the  Acha-menides  not  to  sufTer  the  king- 
dom to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  (3,  65). — II. 
A  Persian  of  the  royal  line,  whom  Ctesias  (32)  makes 
lit  brother,  but  Herodotus  (7,  7)  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
hs  (1 1,  74)  call  the  uncle  of  Artaxerxcs  I.  The  lat- 
ter mles  him  Achamcncs.  (Baehr,  ad  Ctes.  I.  c— 
Wtsscl.  ad  Herod.  I.  c.) 

Achmokcm  static,  I.  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tr.racian  Chersonesus,  where  Polyxcna  was  sacrificed 

10  lae  shade  of  Achilles,  and  where  Hecuba  killed 
Poivujuestor,  who  had  murdered  her  son  Polydorus. — 
IL  The  name  of  Achaorum  Portus  was  giveu  to  the 
harbour  of  Co  rone,  in  Messenia. 

Acsif*.  I.  a  son  of  Xuthus.  {Vid.  Gnecia,  rela- 
tivt  to  the  carlv  movements  of  the  Grecian  tribes.) — 

11  A  tragic  poet,  born  at  Erctna,  B.C.  484,  the  very 
year  -Each*  lus  won  his  first  prize.  We  find  him  con- 
tending with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  B.C.  447. 
With  such  competitors,  however,  he  was,  of  course, 
BCrt  v<:ry  socceaafoL     He  gained  the  dramatic  victory 


only  once.  Athcnanis,  however  (G,  p.  270),  accuses 
Euripides  of  borrowing  from  this  pott.  The  number 
of  plays  composed  by  him  is  not  correctly  ascertained. 
Suidas  (t.  p.)  gives  three  accounts,  according  to  one 
of  which  he  exhibited  44  plays  ;  according  to  another, 
30 ;  while  a  third  assigns  to  him  only  24.  Most  of 
the  plays  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  are  suspected 
by  Casaubon  (de  Sat.  Poet.  1,  5)  to  have  been  satyrie. 
The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas,  and  of  tea 
of  his  tragedies,  are  still  known.  The  extant  fragments 
of  his  pieces  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  iTrlichs, 
Bonn,  1834.  He  should  not  be  confounded  with  a  la- 
ter tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse. — III.  A  river,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine 
on  the  eastern  shore,  above  the  Promoniorium  Heracle- 
um.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  is  'Axaiovc,  -ovvtoc. 
(Aman,  Per.  Mar.  Eux.  130,  Blanc.)—  IV.  An  his- 
torian mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  (CM.  7, 42). 
Vossius  {Hut.  Gr.  4.  p.  501)  supposes  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Acha?us  alluded  to  by  tbe  scholiast  on 
Aratus  (v.  171);  but  Boeckh  throws  very  great  doubt 
on  the  whole  matter.  {Boeckh,  ad  Schol.  Pmd.  I.  c, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  166  — V.  A  general  of  Antiochua  tbe  Great. 
( 1  id.  Supplement.) 

Achaia,  I.  a  district  of  Thessalv,  so  named  from  the 
Achri  (cirf.  Grama).  It  embraced  more  than  Phthiotia, 
since  Herodotus  (7,  196)  makes  it  comprehend  the 
country  along  the  Apidanus.    Assuming  this  as  its 
western  limit,  wo  may  consider  it  to  have  reached  as 
far  as  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  and  Sinus  Maliacus  on  tbe 
cast.    (Mannert,  7,  509.)    Larcbcr  (Hut.  d'Herod. 
8,  7,  Table  Gcopr.)  regards  M  elites  as  the  limit  on 
the  west,  which  lies  considerably  east  of  the  Apida- 
nus.   That  Phthiotis  formed  only  part  of  Achaia,  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  words  of  Scymnus  (t.  604). 
•E/rr/r'  'Axawi  napu?uoi  WiurtKoi  (Gail,  ad  loc.) 
Homer  (A.  3,  258)  uses  the  term  'Axaiida,  sc.  *wpo>, 
in  opposition  to  Argos,  'Apyoc,  and  seems  to  indicate 
by  the  former,  according  to  one  scholiast,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  another,  the  whole  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hellenes  (ri?v  iruaav  'EXX^vuv  yjfv, 
Schol.  H.  3,  75). — II.  A  harbour  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  iu  his  i'm- 
plus  of  the  Euxine  (131,  Blanc  ),  and  called  by  him 
Old  Achaia  (r^v  ira?atuv  'Axaiav).    The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (416),  had  a  tradition,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  place  were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  nativea 
of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus.    They  wero  returning, 
it  seems,  from  the  Trojan  wnr,  when,  missing  their 
way,  they  wandered  to  this  quarter.    Appiun  (B.  Af. 
67,  102,  Schic.)  makes  them  to  have  been  Achasansj 
but  in  other  respects  coincides  with  Strabo.  Muller 
(Gcsch.  Hcllen.  St'dmme,  dec,  1,  282)  supposes  the 
Greeks  to  have  purposely  altered  the  true  name  of  the 
people  in  question,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  AchaH 
('Axatoi),  that  they  might  erect  on  this  superstructure 
a  mere  edifice  of  fable. — HI.  A  country  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncBus,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  north  of 
Elis  and  Arcadia.    A  number  of  mountain-streams, 
descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia,  watered  this  re^ 
gion,  but  they  were  small  in  size,  and  many  mere  winter- 
torrents.    The  coast  was  for  the  most  part  level,  and 
was  hence  exposed  to  frequent  inundations.    It  had 
few  harbours  ;  not  one  of  any  size,  or  secure  for  ships. 
On  this  account  we  find,  that  of  the  cities  along  the 
coast  of  Achaia,  none  became  famous  for  maritime  en- 
terprise.  In  other  respects,  Achaia  may  be  ranked,  aj 
to  extent,  fruitfulness,  and  population,  among  the  mid. 
dhng  countries  of  Greece.    Its  principal  productiona 
were  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  name* 
ly,  oil,  wine,  and  corn.    ( Mannert,  8,  334.—Heeren's 
Idcen,  dec.,  3,  27.)    The  most  ancient  name  of  this 
region  was  JCgialca  or  iEgialoa,  AiyiaXoc,  "sea- 
shore," derived  from  its  peculiar  situation.    It  em 
braced  originally  tbe  territory  of  Sicyon,  since  bare 
the  early  capital  of  the  iEgialii  or  ^Egtalensea. 
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The  origin  of  toe  iEgialii  appears  to  connect  them 
with  the  great  Ionic  race.  Ion,  ton  of  Xuthus,  came 
from  Attica,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  set- 
tled in  this  quarter  (Patu.  7,  1. — Strabo, 383),  obtain- 
ed in  marriage  the  daughter  of  King  Sclinus,  and  from 
this  period  the  inhabitants  were  denominated  -Egia- 
lean  Ionian*.  Paussnias,  however,  probably  from  other 
aource*  of  information,  makes  Xuthus,  not  Ion,  to 
have  settled  here.  The  Pelaagi  appear  also  to  have 
spread  over  this  region,  and  to  nave  gradually  blended 
with  the  primitive  inhabitants  into  one  community, 
under  the  name  of  Pelasgic  iEgialcans  (Herod.  7, 94). 
Twelve  cities  now  arose,  the  capital  being  Helice, 
founded  by  Ion.  At  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
these  cities  were  subject  to  the  Achawns,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  sway  of  Agamemnon  as  the  head  of 
that  race.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  the 
Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Achssans, 
driven  by  the  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Lecedxmon, 
took  refuge  in  iEgialea,  under  the  guidance  of  Tisa- 
rnenos,  son  of  Orestes.  The  Ionian*  gave  their  new 
visiters  an  unwelcome  reception ;  a  battle  ensued,  the 
Ionians  were  defeated,  and  shut  up  in  Helice ;  and  at 
last  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  leave  this  city  unmolest- 
ed, on  condition  of  removing  entirely  from  their  former 
settlements.  They  migrated,  therefore,  into  Attica 
(Patu.  7,  1),  but  soon  after  left  this  latter  country  for 
Asia  Minor  (rid.  Iones  and  Ionia).  The  Albicans  now 
took  possession  of  the  vacated  territory,  and  changrd 
its  name  to  Achaia.  Tisamcnos  having  fallen  in  the 
war  with  the  Ionians,  his  sons  and  the  other  leaders 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  by  lot,  and  hence 
the  old  division  of  twelve  cantons  or  districts,  as  well 
as  the  regal  form  of  government,  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ogygua  or  Gygus.  (Strabo,  'MA.—Pau*.  7, 
6. — Polyb.  2,  41.)  After  this  monarch's  decease, 
each  city  assumed  a  republican  government.  The 
Dtfrians,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  several  attempts 
to  drive  the  Achawns  from  their  newly -acquired  pos- 
sessions, and  had  so  for  succeeded  ss  to  wrest  from 
them  Sicyon,  with  its  territory,  which  was  ever  after 
rcgaidftd  as  a  Dorian  state.  All  farther  attempts  at 
conquest  were  unsuccessful,  from  the  defence  made 
by  the  Achaean*,  and  the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  their 
Pelasgic  neighbours  in  Arcadia.  The  result  of  this 
was  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Achsans  to  every- 
thing Dona*.  Hence  they  took  no  part  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greek*  against  Xerxes;  hence,  too,  we  find 
them,  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  ;  though,  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
they  were  forced  to  remain  neutral,  or  else  at  times, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  to  admit  the 
Dorian  fleets  into  their  harbours.  (Tkueyd.  1,  111 
and  116.— IL  2,  9  — Id.  8,  3  —  Id.  2,  84  )  The 
Achcans  preserved  their  neutrality  also  in  the  wars 
raised  by  the  ambition  of  Macedon ;  but  the  result 
proved  most  unfortunate.  The  successors  of  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  consider  the  cities  of  Achaia  as 
fair  booty,  and  what  they  spared  became  the  prey  of 
domestic  tyrants.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesus  had 
ceased  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  merely  kept  at  the  Isthmus,  the  public 
troubles  seemed  only  on  the  increase.  The  whole 
country,  too,  began  to  be  infr*tcd  by  predatory  bands, 
whose  numbers  were  daily  augmented  by  the  starving 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  At  length,  four  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Achaia,  viz.,  Patra?,  Dyme,  Tritra,  and 
Phane,  formed  a  mutual  league  for  their  common  safe- 
ty. (Polyb.  2,  41.)  The  plan  succeeded,  and  soon 
ten  cities  were  numbered  in  the  alliance.  About 
twenty-five  years  after,  Sicyon  waa  induced  to  join 
the  league  by  the  exertions  of  Aratua,  and  he  himself 
wss  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy. 
All  the  more  important  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
gradually  joined  the  coalition.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof, 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  her  compliance,  Ara- 


tus  waa  defeated  by  the  Lacedaemonian  monarch 

omenes.  The  Achasan  commander,  in  an  evil 
called  in  the  aid  of  Macedon  ;  for  though  he  i 
by  these  means  in  driving  Cleomencs  from  Sparta,  yet 
the  Macedonians  from  this  time  remained  at  the  bead 
of  the  league,  and  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus 
Aratus  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealous  policy  ol 
Philip.  The  troubles  that  ensued  gave  the  Horn  ana 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  at  last  C'onnth  wss  destroyed,  and  the  Acha»an 
league  annihilated  by  these  new  invaders.  ( Frd.  AZlo- 
lia  and  Corinth.)  Mummius,  the  Roman  general, 
caused  the  walls  of  all  the  confederate  cities  to  be  de- 
molished, and  the  inhabitants  to  be  deprived  of  every 
warlike  weapon.  The  land  was  also  converted  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  embra- 
cing, besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, together  with  all  the  country  north  of  the 
isthmus,  excepting  Thessaly,  Epiros,  and  Macedonia. 
( Vid.  Epirus  and  Macedonia.)  The  dismantled  cities 
soon  became  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
and  in  what  had  been  Achaia  proper  only  three  remain- 
ed in  later  times,  .Egium,  -Egira,  and  Patra?.  In  our 
own  days,  the  last  alone  survives,  under  the  name  of 
Patra*.  The  entire  coast  from  Corinth  to  Pairaa 
shows  only  one  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  city, 
or,  rather,  a  large  village ;  this  is  Vottitsa,  near  the 
ruins  of  the  ancient  iEgium.    ( Mannert, 8,  392.) 

AchaTccs,  a  philosopher,  whose  time  is  unknown. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.    (Diog.  Laert.  6,  99.) 

Achakn^b,  'Axapvai  (or,  as  Stepnanus  Hyzantinua 
writes  the  name,  'Ajdova),  one  of  the  most  important 
boroughs  of  Attica,  lying  northwest  of  Athens  and 
north  of  Eleusis.  It  furnished  3000  heavy-armed  men 
as  its  quota  of  troops,  which,  on  the  supposition  that 
slaves  are  not  included,  will  make  the  entire  popula- 
tion about  15,000.  (Tkueyd.  2,  20.— Jlf*nncrt,8, 330.) 
This  large  number,  however,  did  not  all  dwell  in  vil- 
lagea,  but  were  scattered  over  the  borough,  which 
contained  some  of  the  finest  and  most  productive  land 
in  Attica.  From  a  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  (Ackmm. 
213. — Id.  ibid.  332,  *eqq.)  wc  learn,  that  many  of  the 
Acharnenses  ('Ar.apvri'c)  followed  the  business  of  char- 
coal-burning. This  borough  belonged  to  the  tribe 
CEncis  (OWf),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from  Athena. 
(Tkueyd.  2,  21.) 

Achatbs,  a  friend  of  -Eneas,  whose  fidelity  was  so 
exemplary,  that  Fidu*  Achate*  became  a  proverb. 
(Virg.  JEn.  1,  312.) 

AcHELdlnss,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Sirens  as 
daughters  of  Achclous.  (Orid,  Met.  5,  fab.  15. — 
Gierig,  ad  loc.) 

Achelous,  I.  a  river  of  Epiros,  now  the  A*pro 
Potamo,  or  "  White  River,"  which  rises  in  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  and,  after  dividing  Acamania  from  -Etolia  ( Strab. 
450),  falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiscus.  It  was  a  large 
and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest  in  all  Greece, 
and  formed  at  its  mouth,  by  depositions  of  mud  and 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called  Echinadea. 
The  god  of  this  river  was  the  son  of  Occanua  and 
Tcthys,  or  of  the  Sun  and  Terra.  Fable  speaka  of  a 
contest  between  Hercules  and  the  river  god  for  the 
hand  of  Dcianira.  The  deity  of  the  Achelous  assu- 
med the  form  of  a  bull,  but  Hercules  was  victorious 
and  tore  off  one  of  his  horns.  His  opponent,  upon 
this,  having  received  a  horn  from  Amaltbea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  gave  it  to  the  victor,  and  obtained  his 
own  in  return.  Another  account  (Chid,  Met.  9,  63) 
makea  him  to  have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent, 
and  afterward  that  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  retired  in 
disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Those,  which  thence- 
forward was  denominated  Achelous.  A  third  version 
of  the  fsble  states,  that  the  Naiads  took  the  bom  of 
the  conquered  deity,  and,  after  filling  it  with  the  vari- 
ous productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  goddess 
of  plenty,  whence  the  origin  of  the  comu  copuz.  The* 
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'  an  explanation  of  UiU  le-  J 
^tckI  auk*  the  nver  Aehelous  to  bare  laid  waste,  by 
au        im-eU.  inundations,  the  plains  of  Calydon.  This, 
confusion  among  the  Undmarka,  became 
of  continual  wars  between  the  ^Etolians 
tern  lone*  the  river  divided 
a*  above;  stated,  until  Hercules,  by  means  of  dikes,  re- 
Ma  ravages,  and  made  the  course  of  the  stream 
>rding  to  this  explanation,  the 
+erpr'\i  <lr;*jLnl  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
feiL  its  swellings  and  impetuosity,  while  the  tearing  off 
•f  Ue  born  refers  to  the  turning  away  of  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  nver,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  result  of 
*hjcdk  draining  was  stiowo  in  the  fertility  that  succeed- 
ed.   (Dutd.  Sic.  4,  35.)    The  Acheloua  must  have 
a  river  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as 
it  ts  often  introduced  as  a  general  rep- 
resentaiave  of  rivers,  and  is  bkewise  frequently  used 
far  the  eleanent  of  water.   (Eattatk,  ad  //.  21,  194. — 
Bmcck.  625. — Id.  Amdrtnn.  167 .—Arutopk. 
asi  —  Heyne,  ad  n.  21,  194  )    The  reason 
peculiar  use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  the 
remarks  of  the  scholiast.    The  Ac  be lo us  was  the  lar- 
gest nrer  in  Epirus  and  -Etolia,  in  which  quarter  were 
the  early  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  so  much  of  their  religion  and  my- 
Hence  the  frequent  directions  of  the  Oracle 
1  to  sac r i rice  to  the  Acheloua,"  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  stream  became  associated  with  some 
«f  their  oldest  religious  rites,  and  was  eventually  used 
in  the  iincruxge  of  poetry  as  an  appellation,  xar'  i&xnv, 
for  the  element  of  water  and  for  rivers,  as  slated  above 
("AxeXjav  tov  miyaiov  Mop). — II.  There  was  an- 
other river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  farther 
is  known,  than  that,  according  to  Pauaanias  (8,  38),  it 
fio««ed  from  Mount  Sipylua.    Homer,  in  relating  the 
story  of  Niobe  (17.  24,  615),  speaks  of  the  desert 
rocu  jtanu  in  Sipylus,  where  are  the  beds  of  the  god- 
d««*  nymphs,  who  dance  around  the  Acheloua. — III. 
A  river  of  Tbeaaaly,  flowing  near  Lamia.  (Strab.  434. ) 

Acazaoca,  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontia,  in 
Attaca.    (Step*.  B. — Aristoph.  Eccle:  3*W.) 

Acncaox,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ain to  the  west  of  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Glykyt  Limen  (YXvkvc  Aiuqv). 
Is  the  earty  pert  of  its  course,  it  forms  the  Palua 
Ackerana  ('Ajrpove-ui  At/ivt)),  and,  after  emerging 
from  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground, 
from  which  it  again  rises  and  pursues  its  course  to  tho 
sex.    Strabo  (324)  makes  mention  of  this  stream  only 
after  its  leaving  the  Palus  Acherusia,  and  appears  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  previous  part  of  its 
course.    Thucydides,  on  the  other  hand  (1, 46),  would 
seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  information  which  he 
had  received  respecting  it.    His  account  is  certainly  a 
con  fused  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
D'AuvJJe 'a  map.    The  error  of  D'Anville  and  others 
consists  in  placing  the  Palus  Acherusia  directly  on  the 
coast,  and  the  city  of  Ephyre  at  its  northeastern  ex- 
tremity ;  in  the  position  of  the  Utter  contradicting  the 
verv  words  of  the  writer  on  whom  they  rely.  No 
•chirr  ancient  authority  places  the  Palus  Acherusia  on 
the  coast.     Paoaanias  (1,  17)  makes  the  marsh,  the 
nver,  and  the  city,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  interior 
af  Theaprotis  ;  and  he  mentions  also  the  stream  Co- 
evtns  (which  he  styles  iSup  urtpirtararov),  as  being  in 
the  same  quarter.    He  likewise  states  it  aa  his  opin- 
ion, that  Homer,  having  visited  these  rivers  in  the 
coarse  of  bis  wanderings,  assigned  them,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  nature  and  properties,  a  place  among 
the  rivers  of  the  lower  world.   The  poets  make  Ache- 
ron to  have  been  the  son  of  Sol  and  Terra,  and  to 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions  and 
tar  re  changed  into  a  river,  for  having  supplied  the 
Titans  wrth  water  during  the  war  which  they  waged 

muddy  and  bit- 


ter;  and  it  was  the  stream  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  first  conveyed.  The  Acheron  is  represent- 
ed under  the  form  of  an  old  man  arrayed  in  a  humid 
veatment.  He  reclines  upon  an  urn  of  a  dark  col- 
our. In  Virgil  and  later  poets  Acheron  sometimes 
designates  the  lowur  world.  —  II.  A  river  of  Brut- 
tium,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  a  short  diatanco 
below  Pandosia.  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentinca,  lost  his  life  in  pass- 
ing this  river,  being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.  He  had 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  the  Acberusian 
waters  and  the  city  Pandosia,  but  supposed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  Epirus  and  not  to  Italy.  (Jaufin,  12,  2. — 
Lis.  8,  24.) — III.  A  river  of  Elis,  which  falls  into  the 
Alpheus.  On  its  banks  were  temples  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Hades,  which  were  held  in  high 
veneration.  (Strab.  344.)— IV.  A  river  of  Buhynia, 
near  the  cavern  Acherusia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ho- 
raclea.    (Apollcm.  Rkod.  2,  745.) 

AcHaaoNTia,  I.  a  town  of  Bruttiura,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  the  river  Acheron  (P/m.  3,  6.) — II.  A  city  of 
Lucania,  now  Aureus*,  on  the  confinea  of  Apulia, 
It  waa  situated  high  up  on  the  aide  of  a  mountain,  and 
from  its  lofty  position  is  called  by  Horace  nidaa  Acke- 
rontue,  «'  the  nest  of  Acherontia."  Procopius  speaks 
of  it  as  a  strong  fortress  in  his  days.  (Horat.  Od.  3, 
4,  14,  et  tchat.  ad  loc. — Procop.  3,  23.) 

AcHiacsiA,  I.  a  lake  in  Epirus.  into  which  the 
Acheron  flows  (Ptcf.  Acheron.)— II.  According  to 
some  modern  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Memphis,  over  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
conveyed,  previous  to  their  being  judged  for  the  ac- 
tions of  their  paat  lives.  The  authority  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  is  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  92).  A  proper 
examination  of  the  passage,  however,  will  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions :  1st,  that  no  name  whatever  is 
given  by  Diodorus  for  any  particular  lake  of  this  kind ; 
and,  2d^  that  each  district  of  Egypt  had  its  lake  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  above,  and  that  there  was  not  mere- 
ly one  for  the  whole  of  Egypt.  (Diod.  Sic.  1,  92,  el 
Wending,  ad  loc.) — III.  A  cavern  in  Buhynia,  near 
the  city  of  Heraclea  and  the  river  Oxinaa,  probably  on 
the  very  spot  which  Arrian  (Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p. 
125.  ed.  Btancard)  calls  Tyndandas.  Xenophon  (An- 
ab.  C,  2)  namca  the  whole  peninsula,  in  which  it  lies, 
the  Acherueian  Promontory.  This  cavern  was  two 
s  tad  is  in  depth,  and  was  regarded  by  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants aa  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  world. 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus 
up  to  the  light  of  day  ;  a  fable  which  probably  ow  ed 
ita  origin  to  the  inhabitants  of  Heraclea.  (Diod.  Sic. 
14,  31—LHcmift.  Periep.  790.  et  Eustath.  ad  loc.) 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (2,  730)  places  a  river,  with  the 
name  of  Acheron,  in  this  quarter.  Thia  atream  was 
afterward  called,  by  the  people  of  Heracles,  Soonaotes 
(Xouvavnjc),  on  account  of  their  fleet  having  been 
saved  near  it  from  a  storm.  (Apolltm  Rkod.  2,  746, 
el  tckol.  ad  he  )    Are  the  Acheron  and  the  Oxinas 

the  same  river ! 

Achillas,  1.  a  bishop  of  Alexandrea  from  A.D.  311 
to  321.  His  martyrdom  ia  commemorated  on  the  7th 
of  November.— II.  An  Alexandreao  priest,  banished 
with  Anus,  319  A.D.  He  fled  to  Palestine.  —  III. 
(Kid,  Supplement  ) 

Achiluu,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borys 
thenes,  or,  more  properly,  the  western  part  of  the  Dro- 
mut  Achtlli*  insulated  by  a  amall  arm  of  the  sea.  ( Kid. 
Dromus  Achillis  and  Leuce.) 

Achillbis,  a  poem  of  Statius,  turning  on  the  story 
of  Achilles.    (Kid.  Statius.) 

Achilles,  I.  a  son  of  the  Esrth  (yeycvnr),  unto 
whom  Juno  fled  for  refuge  from  the  pursuits  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter,  grateful  for  thia  service,  promised  him 
that  all  who  bore  this  name  for  the  time  to  com 
be   iUuatrioua  personages.     (Ptol.  lleph<t»t 
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epud  Photivm,  Biblioth.,  vol.  i.,  p.  152,  ed.  Btkker.) 
— II.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron.  (Id.). — III.  The  invent- 
or of  the  ostracism  (Id  ). — IV.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Latnia.  His  beauty  was  to  perfect,  that,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Pan.  he  bore  »*r»T  P«*e  from  every  com- 
petitor. Venus  wan  so  offended  at  this  decision,  that 
•he  inspired  Pan  with  a  fruitless  passion  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his  own 
person  (Id.). — V.  A  son  of  Ualatus,  remarkable  for 
fiis  light  coloured,  or,  rather,  whitish  hair  (Id.). — VI. 
The  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly. 
His  mother's  name  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  the  ancient  expounders  of  my- 
thology (Sckol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  1,  558),  although  the 
more  numerous  authorities  arc  in  favour  of  Thetis, 
one  of  the  sea-deities.  According  to  Lycophron  (p. 
178),  Thetis  became  the  mother  of  seven  male  chil- 
dren by  Pclcus,  six  of  whom  she  threw  into  the  fire, 
because,  as  Tzetzes  informs  us  in  his  scholia,  tbey 
were  not  of  the  same  nature  with  herself,  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received  was  unworthy  of  her  rank 
as  a  goddess.  The  scholiast  on  Homer,  however  (II. 
16,  37),  states,  that  Thetis  threw  her  children  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  mortal  or 
not,  the  goddess  supposing  that  the  fire  would  consume 
what  was  mortal  in  their  natures,  while  she  would 
preserve  what  wan  immortal.  The  scholiast  adds, 
that  six  of  her  children  perished  by  this  harsh  experi- 
ment, and  that  she  had,  in  like  manner,  thrown  the 
seventh,  afterward  named  Achilles,  into  the  flames, 
when  Pelcus,  having  beheld  the  deed,  rescued  his  off- 
spring from  this  perilous  situation.  Tzetzes  (ubi  su- 
pra) assigns  a  different  motive  to  Thetis  in  the  case 
of  Achilles.  He  makes  her  to  have  been  desirous  of 
conferring  immortality  upon  him,  and  states  that  with 
this  view  she  anointed  him  (Ixptev)  with  ambrosia 
during  the  day,  and  threw  him  into  fire  at  evening. 
Pclcus,  having  discovered  the  goddess  in  the  act  of 
consigning  his  child  to  the  flames,  cried  out  with 
alarm,  whereupon  Thetis,  abandoning  the  object  she 
had  in  view,  left  the  court  of  Peleus  and  rejoined  the 
nymphs  of  the  ocean.  Dictys  Cretensis  makes  Peleus 
to  have  rescued  Achilles  from  the  fire  before  any  part 
of  his  bodv  had  been  injured  but  the  heel.  Tzetzes, 
following  the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  gives  his  first 
name  as  Ligyron  (Xiyipuv),  but  the  account  of  Aga- 
mcstor,  cited  by  the  same  scholiast,  is  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  tradition  mentioned  above. 
Agamestor  says,  that  the  first  name  given  to  Achilles 
was  Pyrisous  (Tlv/uaoor),  i.  c.,  "  saved  from  the  fire." 
"What  has  thus  far  been  stated  in  relation  to  Achilles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  names  of  his  parents, 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  au- 
thority of  Homer,  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  posthomeric  fable.  The  poet  makes  Achilles 
•ay,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  child  but  himself;  and 
though  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  named  Polydora,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  part  of  the  Iliad  (16,  175),  she  must  have 
been,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  only  a  half 
sister  of  the  hero.  (Compare  Hey ne,ad  loe.)  Equally 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  the  bard,  is  the 
more  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into 
the  waters  of  the  Styx,  and  by  that  immersion  render- 
ed the.  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel 
by  which  she  held  him.  On  this  subject  Homer  is  al- 
together silent ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  protection  from 
danger  would  have  derogated  too  much  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  favourite  hero.  There  are  several  passa- 
ges in  the  Iliad  which  plainly  show,  that  the  poet  does 
not  ascribe  to  Achilles  the  possession  of  any  peculiar 
physical  defence  against  the  chances  of  battle.  (Com- 
pare 72.  20,  262:  td.  288:  and  especially,  21,  166, 
where  Achilles  is  actually  wounded  by  Asicropa»us.) 
The  rare  of  his  education  was  intrusted,  according  to 
.he  common  authorities,  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  to 
Pharnix,  son  of  Amyntor.  Homer,  however,  mentions 
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Phrrnix  as  his  first  instructor  (II.  9,  481,  seqq.\  wMe 
from  another  passage  (II.  11,  831)  it  would  appear, 
that  the  young  chieftain  merely  learned  from  the  cen- 
taur the  principles  of  the  healing  art.    Those,  bow- 
ever,  who  pay  more  regard  in  this  case  to  the  state- 
ments of  other  writers,  make  Chiron  to  have  had 
charge  of  Achilles  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  the 
marrow  of  wild  animals;  according  to  Libaniua,  on 
that  of  lions,  but  according  to  the  compiler  of  the 
Ktymol.  Mag.,  on  that  of  stags.    (Compare  Bayle, 
Diet.  Hist.  1,  53.)    Chiron  is  said  to  have  given  hrm 
the  name  of  Achilles  ('A,Y<?.Arrc).  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  food  being  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  men 
(a  priv.,  and  ;t'AiJ,  "fruetus  qwbus  vesevniur  homi- 
nes").   Other  etymologies  are  also  given  ;  but  mo»t 
likely  none  are  true.    (Compare,  on  this  part  of  our 
subject,  the  Etymol.  Mag. — Ptol.  Hrphast.   a  pud 
Photium,  Biblioth.,  vol.  i.,  p.  162,  ed  Bekkcr. — Heync, 
ad  II.  I,  1. —  Wassenbrrg,  ad  schol.  in  II.  1,  p.  130.) 
Calchas  having  predicted,  when  Achilles  had  attained 
the  age  of  nine  years,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  him,  Thetis,  well  aware  that  her  son.  if  he 
joined  that  expedition,  was  destined  to  perish,  sent 
him,  disguised  in  female  attire,  to  the  court  of  Lycom- 
edes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  concealed  there.    A  difficulty,  however,  arises 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  on  account  of  the  early 
age  of  Achilles  when  he  was  sent  to  Scyros,  which 
can  only  be  obviated  by  supposing,  that  he  remained 
several  years  concealed  in  the  island,  and  that  the 
Trojan  war  occupied  many  years  in  preparation.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Ilryne,  ad  Apollod .  I.  c,  p.  316, 
and  Oruher,  Wortcrbueh  der  altclassisehen  Mythologie 
und  Religion,  vol.  i.,  p.  32.)    At  the  court  of  Lycorn- 
edes,  he  received  the  name  of  Pyrrha  (Uvpfiu,  "  Rn- 
fa"),  from  his  golden  locks,  and  became  the  father  ot 
Neoptolcmus  by  Deidamia,  one  of  the  monarch's 
daughters.    (Apollod.  I.  e.)    In  this  state  of  conceal- 
ment Achilles  remained,  until  discovered  by  Ulysses, 
who  came  to  the  island  m  the  disguise  of  a  travelling 
merchant.    The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  offered,  it  seems, 
various  articles  of  female  attire  for  sale,  and  mingled 
with  them  some  pieces  of  armour.    On  a  sudden  blast 
being  given  with  a  trumpet,  Achilles  discovered  him- 
self by  seizing  upon  the  arms.    (Apollod.  I.  c — Sta- 
tins, Achill.  2,  201.)   The  young  warrior  then  joined 

I  the  army  against  Troy.  This  account,  however,  ol 
the  concealment  of  Achilles  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
press authority  of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  pro- 
ceeding directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  'oi 
his  father.  (II.  9,  439.)  As  regards  the  forces  which 
he  brought  with  him,  the  poet  makes  them  to  hare 
romc  from  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  from  Alus,  Alope,  and 
Trachis,  and  speaks  of  them  as  those  who  possessed 

|  Plithia  and  Hellas,  and  who  were  called  Myrmidones, 
Hellenes,  and  Acha-i.  (H.  2,  681,  srqq.)  Hence, 
according  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Achilles  extended 
from  Trachis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  fJSta,  as  far  as  the 
river  Enipeus,  where  Pharsalus  was  situated,  and 
thence  to  the  Pcneus. — The  Greeks,  having  made 
good  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troas,  proved  so 
superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  compel  them  to  seek  shel- 
ter within  their  walls.  (ITiucyd.  I,  11.)  No  sooner 
was  this  done  than  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  turn 
their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  supporting 
their  numerous  forces.  A  part  of  the  army  was  there- 
fore sent  to  cultivate  the  rich  vales  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  on 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  the 
interior.  (Thuryd.  ubi  supra.)  But  the  Grecian  ar- 
my, being  weakened  by  this  separation  of  its  force, 
could  no  longer  deter  the  Trojans  from  again  taking 
the  field,  nor  prevent  succours  and  supplies  from  being 
scnl  into  the  city.    Thus  the  siege  was  protracted  to 

'  the  length  of  ten  years.    During  a  great  part  of  thia 

i  time,  Achilles  was'employed  in  lessening  the  i 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  tributary  cities  of 
Asia  Mxxjr.  Wuh  a  fleet  of  eievcn  vessels  ho  rav- 
•grd  -Mr  roaets  of  Mysia,  mad"  frequent  di6embarca- 
tioos  *»'  hi*  forces,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  de- 
uro.  :a£  eleven  cities,  among  which,  according  to 
Sowo  were  Hypoplacian  Thebc,  Lyrucssus, 

Mid  fV-da^UA,  Arid  tn  laying  waste  the  island  of  I/Csbos. 
iUwip*.-*  H^r,  It.  9,  328.)  Among  the  spoils  of 
Ljrr^rssuss  Achilles  obtained  the  beautiful  Briscis, 
wa—  e,  as  Lhe  taking  of  Thebe,  Chryseis  the  daughter 
af  Cary  se*,  a  pne-at  of  Apollo  at  Chrysa,  became  the 
prize  of  Agamemnon.  A  pestilence  shortly  after  ap- 
peared in  t.ve  Grecian  camp,  and  C  ale  has,  encouraged 
fcv  uie  prorlercd  protection  of  Achilles,  ventured  to 
ilir^U:  it  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of  the  daughter 
mi  Lcr.sc*,  w  hom  her  father  had  endeavoured  to  ran- 
som, hut  ;a  vain.  The  monarch,  although  deeply  of- 
fet*Ld,  w»*  compelled  at  last  to  surrender  his  captive, 
fc:X  a?  »a  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify  his  rcscnt- 
he  deprived  Achilles  of  Dnseis.  Hence  arose 
-  taf  a-r.^jcr  of  the  »on  of  Peleus,"  on  which  is  based 
the  act.on  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles  on  his  part  withdrew 
bis  torct?*  from  the  contest,  and  neither  prayers,  nor 
r*rrratM-s  Dor  direct  offers  of  reconciliation,  couched 
a  the  cao*t  tempting  and  flattering  terms  (II.  9,  1 19, 


cocld  induce  him  to  return  to  the  field.  Among 


Pciopontu 


tinngs  the  monarch  promised  him,  if  he  would 
the  mjor.ous  treatment  which  he  bad  received, 
iae  tiit<l  of  one  of  his  dau 
of  vc-ven  cuies  of  the 

'.49  j    The  death  of  hts  friend  Patroclus,  however, 

*  Lie  hand  of  Hector  (II.  16,  821,  seqq),  roused  him 
at  length  to  action  and  revenge,  and  a  reconciliation 
baring  thereupon  taken  placp  between  the  two  Grecian 
rradcrs,  Briscis  was.  restored.  (//.  19,  78,  Mtqq. — Id. 
216,  tf<fl  )    As  the  arms  of  Achilles,  having  been 

*  era  W>  Patroclus,  had  become  the  prize  of  Hector, 
Ynicac,  at  ihc  request  of  Thetis,  fabricated  a  suit  of 
impeDciraole  armour  for  her  son.  (II.  18,  468,  seqq  ) 
Arrayed  in  this,  Achillea  took  the  field,  and  after  a 
treat  *Uugbtcr  of  the  Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the 
pod  of  the  Scainander,  by  whose  waters  he  was  nearly 
prerwheboed.  met  Hector,  chased  him  thrice  around 
•J*  malls  of  Troy,  and  finally  slew  him  by  the  aid  of 
Minerva.    (Jl.  22,  136,  seqq.)    According  to  Homer 

L.  24,  14.  seqq  ),  Achillea  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hcc- 
~x.  at  u;*  chariot- wheels,  thrice  round  the  tomb  of 
Pitmctus.  and  from  the  language  of  the  poet,  he 
appear  to  have  done  this  for  several  days  in 
Virgil,  however,  makes  Achilles  to  have 
the  bodv  of  Hector  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Tan  In  this  it  i*  probable  that  the  Roman  poet  fol- 
i^redaaeof  the  Cyclic,  or  else  Tragic,  writers.  (Heyne, 
Eurvt  1*,  ad  Jin.  1.)  The  corpse  of  the  Trojan 
brn>  was  at  last  yielded  up  to  the  tears  and  supplica- 
twa*  of  Priam^  who  had  come  for  that  purpose  to  the 
tr*t  of  Achillea,  and  a  truce  was  granted  the  Trojans 
t«  u*  performance  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  (//.  24, 
SM—U.  659  )  Achilles  did  uot  long  survive  his  il- 
bstnoos  opponent.  Some  accounts  make  him  to  have 
imi  the  day  after  Hector  was  slain.  The  common 
no  *ever.  interpose  the  combats  with  Pen- 
i  Menuion  previous  to  his  death.  (Com- 
pare jjVyac  Exrurs.  19,  ad  Mn.  I. — Quint.  Smyrn. 
X.i\.t*qq  )  According  to  the  more  received  account, 
at  A  ts  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (».  269), 
sad  also  by  Dictya  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrygius, 
Achillea,  having  become  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  the 
•daughter  of  Priam,  signified  to  the  monarch  that  he 
become  hia  ally  on  condition  of  receiving  her 
o  marriage.  Pnam  consented,  and  the  parties 
baruvg  come  lor  that  purpose  to  the  temple  of  the 
Tbyrab»an  Apollo,  Achilles  was  treacherously  slain 
had  concealed  himself  there,  being 


slain  (in  accordance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  17.  21, 
452),  in  the  Sca-an  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city. 
Hyginus  states  that  Achilles  went  rornd  the  walls  of 
Troy,  boasting  of  his  exploit  in  having  slain  Hector, 
until  Apollo,  in  anger,  assumed  the  form  of  Paris,  and 
slew  hnu  with  an  arrow  (Hygin.  fab.  107),  but,  with 
surprising  inconsistency,  he  mentions  in  another  place 
(fab.  110),  that  he  was  slain  by  Deiphobus  and  Alex- 
ander or  Paris.  The  scholiast  on  Lycophron,  cited 
above,  says  that  the  Trojans  would  not  give  up  the 
corpse  of  Achilles  until  the  Greeks  had  restored  the 
various  presents  with  which  Priam  had  redeemed  the 
dead  body  of  Hector.  The  ashes  of  the  hero  were 
mingled  in  a  golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  and 
the  promontory  of  Sigcum  is  said  to  mark  the  place 
where  both  repose.  A  tomb  was  here  erected  to  hia 
memory,  and  near  it  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to 
be  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  son,  which  were  after- 
ward annually  observed  by  a  decree  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  (vid.  Sigaeuin).  It  is  said,  that,  after  the  ta- 
king of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appeared  to  the 
Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them  Polyxena,  who  was 
accordingly  sacrificed  on  his  tomb  by  his  son  Ncoplo- 
lemus,  or  Pyrrhus.  (Eunp.  Hee.  35,  *cqq. — Senee. 
Troad.  191— Odd,  Met.  13,  441,  »eqq.—Q.  Calab. 
14.)  Another  account  makes  the  Trojan  princess  to 
have  killed  herself  through  grief  at  his  loss.  (Tsttzcj, 
ad  Lycophr.  &23.—Philostratus,  Hcroica.,  p.  7 14, erf. 
ghlcrs,  and  the  sovereignty-  MoreUus.)  The  Thessalians,  in  accordance  with  tbo 
us.  (II.  9,  142  and  oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to  his  memory 
at  Sigasum,  and  rendered  him  divine  honours.  Every 
year  they  brought  thither  two  bulls,  one  white  and  the 
other  black,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  along  with 
them  some  of  the  water  of  the  Sperchius.  (Grubtr, 
Worterbuch  der  altclauuchen  Mythologte,  vol.  i.,  p.  48.) 
Another  and  still  stranger  tradition  informs  us,  that 
Achilles  survived  the  fall  of  Troy  and  married  Helen ; 
but  others  maintain  that  this  union  took  place  after  bia 
death,  in  the  island  of  I^euce,  where  many  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  lived  in  a  separate  elysium  (vid.  Ieucc). 
When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  military  glory.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Utter.  (Compare  Jl.  9,  410,  teqa.) 
Some  ages  after  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  into  the  East,  offered  sacrifices  on 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  expressed  his  admiration  as 
well  of  the  hero,  as  of  the  bard  whom  he  had  found  to 
immortalize  his  name.  (Plutarch,  Vtt.  Alexand.  16.) 
— VII.  Tatius,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  The  best  critics,  however,  such  as  Huet,  Char- 
don  la  Kochcttc,  Coray,  and  Jacobs,  make  him  to  have 
flourished  after  the  lime  of  Heliodorus,  since  they  have 
discovered  in  him  what  they  consider  manifest  imita- 
tions of  the  latter  writer.  Nay,  if  it  bo  true  that  Mu- 
ss us,  whom  he  has  also  imitated,  composed  his  poem 
of  Hero  and  Lcander  before  430  or  450  of  our  era, 
we  must  then  place  Achilles  Tatius  even  as  low  aa  tbo 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  (SchoeU,  Hut.  Lut.  Gr. 
6,  231.)  According  to  Suidas,  he  became,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  Christian  and  bishop.  But  as  the 
lexicographer  makes  no  mention  of  his  episcopal  see, 
and  as  Pliotiua,  who  speaks  in  three  different  places  of 
him,  is  silent  on  this  bead,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Suidas's  statement.  (Photii 
Bibliothee.,\o\.  i.,  p.  33,  td.  Bckker.—Id.  ilnd.,  p.  60.  — 
Id.  ibid.,  p.  66.)  Equally  unworthy  of  reliance  would 
appear  to  be  another  remark  of  the  same  lexicographer, 
that  Achillea  Tatius  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  sphere. 
If  this  were  correct,  we  ought  to  put  him  one  or  two 
centuries  earlier,  inasmuch  as  Firmicus,  a  Latin  writer 
of 'the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cites  the  *•  Sphere 
of  Achilles."    (Astron.  4,  10.)    Suidas,  however, 


by  Pans,  who  had  concealed  himself  tbere, 

aeooded  by  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Another  who  is  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  very  nicely  be 
traAuoo,  related  by  Arc  tin  us,  makes  him  to  have  been  |  tween  persons  bearing  the  same  name,  here  confoMiidi 
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him  with  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the 
nomena  of  Aralus"  (rid.  No.  VIII.).  Achillea  Tatiua 
u  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  Td  xard  Arv- 
oiirtrnv  not  KMTofrjvTa,  "  The  loves  of  Leucippe  and 
Clitopbon,"  as  it  is  commonly  translated.  Some  crit- 
ics, such  as  Hurt  and  Sauinaise,  have  preferred  it  to 
the  work  of  Heliodorus ;  but  Villoison,  Coray,  Wyt- 
tenbach,  Pasaow,  Villemain,  and  Schoell,  restore  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  latter.  (Schoell,  Hist.  Litl.  Gr., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  233. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p. 
131  >  "  The  book,"  says  Villemain,  "  is  wntten  under 
an  influence  altogether  pagan,  and  in  constant  allusion 
to  the  voluptuous  fables  of  mythology."  The  remark 
ia  perfectly  correct.  Pictures  of  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, and  traces  of  everything  that  is  infamous  in 
ancient  manners,  are  seen  throughout.  Unchaste  in 
imagination,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  author  has 
made  his  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  morality 
and  those  of  love.  Clitophon  ia  a  human  body,  unin- 
formed by  a  human  soul,  but  delivered  up  to  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses.  He  neither  com- 
mands respect  by  his  courage  nor  affection  by  his 
constancy.  Struggling,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
some  finer  ideas  may  be  seen  wandering  through  the 
gloom,  and  some  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  chaos  of  animal  instincts  and  de- 
sires. His  Leucippe  glides  like  a  spirit  among  actors 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high-minded,  re- 
signed, and  6rm,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace; 
preserving,  throughout  the  helplessness  and  temptations 
of  captivity,  irreproachable  purity,  and  constancy  un- 
changeable. The  critics,  while  visiting  with  proper 
seventy  the  sins  both  of  the  author  and  the  man,  do 
not  refuse  to  render  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  It  possesses  interest,  variety,  probability,  and 
simplicity.  "  The  Romance  of  Achilles  Tatius,**  says 
Viliemain,  "  purified  as  it  should  be,  will  appear  one 
•f  the  moat  agreeable  in  the  collection  of  tiie  Greek 
Romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present  a  preg- 
nant variety ;  the  succession  of  incidents  is  rapid  ;  its 
wonders  are  natural ;  and  its  style,  although  some- 
what affected,  ia  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  effect." 
Photius  also,  as  rigorous  in  morals  aa  a  bishop  should 
be,  praises  warmly  the  elegance  of  the  atyle,  observ- 
ing that  the  author's  periods  are  precise,  clear,  and  eu- 
phonous.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9j  p.  131.) 
Sauinaise  was  of  opinion,  that  Achilles  Tatius  had 
given  to  the  world  two  several  editions  of  his  romance, 
and  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  remain  be- 
long to  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  while  others 
•upply  us  with  the  production  in  its  revised  state.  Ja- 
cobs, however,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  edition,  has 
shown  that  the  variations  in  the  manuscripts,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  negligence  of  copyists,  as  they  occur  only  in  those 
words  which  have  some  resemblance  to  others,  and  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  err.  Few  works,  moreover,  were 
as  often  copied  as  this  of  Achilles  Tatius.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Jacobs,  2_  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1821,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  very  just,  though  unfavourable, 
critique  on  the  editions  of  Saumaise  and  Boden,  the 
former  of  which  appeared  in  1640, 12mo,  Lugd.  Bat., 
and  the  latter  in  1776.  8vo,  Lips.  A  French  version 
of  the  work  is  given  in  the  "  Collection  its  Romans 
Greet,  tradmis  en  Francois ;  avee  des  notes,  par  MM. 
Courier.  Lurcher,  et  autrts  Hellinistes,"  14.  vols. 
l6mo,  Peris,  1822-1828— VIII.  Tatius.  an  sstro- 
somtcal  writer,  supposed  to  havo  lived  in  the  first  half 
>f  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  quoted  by  Firmicus 
[Astron.  4,  10),  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
same  century.  Suidas  confounds  him  with  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  in  No.  VII.  We  po*se*s,  under  the 
•itle  of  Eioayuyy  tic  ru  'Kpurov  Qaivofttva,  "  Intro- 
duction to  the  Phenomena  of  Aratua,"  a  fragment  of 
lis  work  on  the  sphere.  This  fragment  is  given  in  the 
Vranoiogia  of  Petavtus  (Patau),  Pans,  1630,  foL 
22 


Aemi-LKtrw,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosrorus, 
where  anciently  was  a  temple  of  Achilles.  It  lay  near 
the  modern  Buschui.    (Mannrrt,\.  326  ) 

Achillkcs,  L  a  relation  of  Zenobta,  invested  with 
the  purple  by  the  people  of  Palmyra,  when  they  revolt- 
ed from  Aorelian.  ( Vojnsc  )  Zoshaus  calls  him  A  n- 
ttochos  (I,  60). — II.  A  Roman  commander,  in  tbc 
reign  of  Dioclestan,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt. 
The  emperor  marched  against  him,  shut  bin  op  m 
Alexandres,  and  took  the  place  after  a  siege  of  right 
months.  Achillea*  was  put  to  death,  having  been  ex- 
posed to  hot  is,  and  Alexandrea  was  given  up  to  pil- 
lage.   (Oros.  "h  ISL—Aurtl.  Vict,  de  Cos.  c.  39  ) 

Acnm,  property  speaking,  the  name  of  the  Achaean 
race  ('A^moi)  Latinized.  Its  derivation  through  the 
AMic  dialect  is  marked  by  the  digammated  sound  of 
the  letter  r  ('A^aiFot').  This  appellation  was  gener- 
ally applied  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Virgil,  as 
a  name  for  the  whole  Greek  nation,  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  usage.  In  legal  strictness  it  should  have 
been  confined  by  the  Romans  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Achaia 

Achlys.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acrmkt.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Acholics.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acicnnalos,  a  general  with  Brennus  in  the  expe- 
dition which  the  Gaula  undertook  against  PaKinia. 
(Paus  10j  19  )  He  waa  chosen  by  Brennus  as  his 
lieutenant,  or,  rather,  as  a  kind  of  colleague,  which  of- 
fice the  name  itself,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Gauls,  is  said  to  designate.  Thus  the  true  Gallic  ap- 
pellation was  Kikhouiaour,  or  Ahkhtmiaour.  which 
the  Greeks  softened  into  Kix^ptoc  (Diod.  Sic.  frag.  lib. 
22 — vol.  ix.,  p.  301.  ed.  Btp.)  and  'Axiyupior  (Pott*. 
10,  l'J).  and  which  they  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 
(Compare  Thierry,  Hisloire  des  Gaulois,  vol.  i^p.  145. 
and  Owen's  Welsh  Dictionary,  s.  v.  Cycwtawr.)  Dto- 
dorua  Siculus  (/.  e.)  makes  Cicborius  to  have  succeed- 
ed  Brennus. 

AcidalTa,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  a  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orcbomcnus,  in  Bceotia,  sacred  to 
her.   The  Graces  bathed  in  this  fountain. 

AcidInos.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcilIa,  L  gens,  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  of  whom 
many  medals  are  extant.  (Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  A  am., 
vol.  r,  cot.  47.)  The  name  of  this  old  snd  distinguish- 
ed line  occurs  five  times  in  the  consular  fasti,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  m  those  of 
the  empire,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constsntine.  (Sigon. 
Fast.  Cons.)  The  two  most  celebrated  branches  of 
the  house  were  those  of  A  alius  Gfehno  and  Acilio* 
Balboa. — II.  Lex,  a  law  introduced  by  Aciliua  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  556.  for  the  planting  of  five  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  Itsly,  two  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vnl- 
tumus  and  Litemus,  one  at  Puteoli,  one  at  Salermim, 
and  one  at  Buxentum.  (Lie.  32.  29  > — ni.  Cafpur 
nia  Lex  (introduced  A.U.C.  686),  excluded  from  the 
senate,  and  from  all  public  employments,  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections.  Cicero  earls 
it  merely  Calpumia  I>rz.  but  others  Acilio  CaJpurma 
Lex.  (Ernesti,  Ind.  Leg.)—]V.  Lex,  a  law  introdu- 
ced A.U.C.  683.  by  the  consul  Msnius  Acihus  Gb> 
brio,  relative  to  actions  de  pet  units  repetundis.  It 
determined  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  inflicted.    (Compare  Ernesti,  Ind.  Leg.) 

An  Lies,  L  a  Roman,  w  ho  wrote  •  work  m  Greek 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  and  commentaries  on 
the  twelve  tables.  He  lived  B.C.  210.  and  waa  a  too- 
temporary  of  Cato's.  His  history  was  translated  into 
I^atin  by  an  individual  named  Claudius,  and  was  enti- 
tled, in  this  latter  language.  A  nnales  AcuSensts.  ( Voss. 
Hxst.  Gr.  Y.  10.) — II.  Quintus.  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, about  200  B.C.,  for  distributing  among  the  new 
colonists  the  conquered  lands  along  the  Po. — HI.  A 
tribune,  author  of  the  law  respecting  the  maritime  col- 
onies.   {Vid.  Acilia  11.1— IV.  Glahrio  M.,  a  consul 
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.  Seipto  Neske,  A.U.C.  661,  end  the  [pais. 
Antioehus  at  Thermop>l».    (Lit.  35,  !  pheu 


py  1 

(jlu.br to  M-,  son  of  the  prece- 
H«  built  a  temple  to  Piety,  in  ful- 
which  his  father  had  made  when 
Aotiechus.  He  erected  also  a  gilded 
i  murmUam)  to  his  father,  the  first  of  the 
i  at  Rome,  ( Vol  Max.  2,  b.—Ltv  40, 34. 
4*4  ioc.r—Vl.  A  consul,  A.U.C.  684, 
aptnwiu-d  to  succeed  Lucullus  in  the  management 
af  the  Mitknradatic  war.  (C«c.  in  K/rr.  7,  61. >—  Vlf. 
A'wtia.  Maxima,  a  lieutenant  under  Tiberius  in  Gaul, 
19.  and  afterward  consul.  He  was  roused  from 
hy  the  dames  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he 
h*d  turen  lajd  as  a  corpse,  but  could  not  be  rescued. 
f/W  7,  A3.—  Kad.  Atox.  I,  8.)— VIII.  Son  of  the 
ou*ui  under  Claudius,  A.D.  64.— IX.  A 
» lift  M  Llpian  Traianus,  the  subsequent  em- 
per«*.  He  waa  induced  to  engage  with  wild  beasts 
•  the  arena,  and,  proving  successful,  was  put  to  death 
fejr  Do'hj tL»n,  who  was  jealous  of  his  strength. 

Aciaie,  now  the  Agr%y  a  river  of  Lucania,  rising 
am  Al^asJImum  MarMcutn,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
laremunua.    Near  its  mouth  stood  Heraclee. 
ActMOTKCs.     Kid.  Supplement. 
Acis,  a  Sicilian  shepherd,  son  of  Faunas  and  the 
ivinph  Strjswthts.    He  gained  the  affections  of  Gala- 
tea, hut  his  rival  Polyphemus,  through  jealousy,  crush- 
ed nun  to  death  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  he 
sorted  cpon  nun.    Acts  was  changed  into  a  stream, 
which  rrLuned  his  name.    According  to  Servius  (ad 
Fwy.  Eclof  9,  39)  it  was  also  called  Acilius.  Cluve- 
nus  places  it  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  modern  . 
CaaLclim  at  Act*.    FazeJlut,  however,  without  much  ] 
m*or..  ij.».«ns  the  name  of  Acts  to  the  Prune  F red  do, 
near  Teorauae.     Sir  Richard  Hoare  describes  the 
Acts  of  C  la  Terras  as  a  limpid  though  small  stream. 
The  story  of  Acta  is  given  by  Ovid  {Met.  13, 760,  acq.) 
Acoarss.     Kid.  Supplement. 

Kid.  Nicetaa. 
a  youth  of  Cea,  who,  when  be  went  to 
D*.j»  to  saenhee  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe, 
a  :«anii/ul  virgin,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  by 
rtivjsi  of  his  poverty,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 
A  sacred  law  obliged  every  one  to  fulfil  whatever 
proouv;  they  had  made  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  ; 
u-i  Ac  ■sat:  us  having  procured  an  apple  or  quince, 
miQu.  on  U  the  following  words :  *'  I  swear  by  Diana 
I  sraJ  >ed  Acootios  "  This  be  threw  before  her.  The 
Ei.-**  took  it  up.  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  resd 
aiou4  the  inacnpuoi},  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
After  some  ume.  when  Cydippe's  father  was  about  to 
give  her  u  aarrugo  to  another,  she  was  taken  ill  just 
t*i  >re  me  nuptial  ceremony.  Acontius  thereupon  has- 
te&cd  '-o  A'-aena,  and,  the  Delphic  oracle  having  decla- 
red chat  the  iliness  of  Cydippe  wss  the  punishment  of 
her  perjury,  the  parlies  were  united. 
A  costs.     Kid.  Supplement. 

Ac  as,  I.  a  village  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
(&•*»_  p  494.)— if  A  promontory  and  town  of  Scyth- 


A^jtBAJHM*.  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Syracuse, 
awd  deriving  its  oame  from  the  wild  pear-trees  with 
which  it  once  abounded  (afoot,  a  tetU  pear-tree).  It 
is  wax^i  calicd  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but  in- 
ranrrfiy.  although  a  strongly  fortified  quarter.  It  was 
very  thickly  inhabited,  and  contained  many  fine  build- 
up, yielding  only  to  Ortygia.  (Laporte  Da  Tketl, 
ad  Strmb^  vol  a,  p  058,  ru4.  3,  French  tranti.)  As 
*r£AX&*  the  aitoauoo  of  Acbradioa,  and  lU  aspect  in 
B<ore  modem  lime*,  compare  Suritdrurn,  Travels  in 
car  Taw  StabcM,  3.  382  {French  tranti.),  and  Ciller, 
d*  Strm  et  Online  Syracujamm,  p.  49,  tcqq. 

Arenas     Kid.  Supplement. 

Aca^rasit,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  situate  on  Mount 

ty  of  the  Lake  Co- 


It  was  founded  either  by  Athamas.  or  by 
pheus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Paussmes  calls  the  place 
Acrnphnium  (9,  28. — Compare  Steph.  By*,  t.  •.). 
AcraoallIda.  rid.  Craualltda?. 
Acraoas,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  Agrigentom. — II. 
A  river  in  Sicily,  on  which  Agrigentum  was  situate. 
It  gave  its  Greek  name  to  the  city.  The  modem 
name  is  San  Blasio.  (Marmcrt,  9,  2,  364.)— III.  An 
engraver  on  silver,  whose  country  and  age  are  both 
uncertain.  He  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (33,  12,  66),  who 
speaks  of  cups  of  his  workmanship,  adorned  with 
sculptured  work,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Rhodes.  His  hunting  pieces  on  cups  were  very 
famous.   {Sillig,  Diet.  Art.  *.  e.) 

Acratcs,  a  freed  man  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia  to 
plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  commission  he 
executed  readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann. 
16,46),  "  citirurnqus  fta^xtw  pTitnpttu.,%  Secundus 
Carinas  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion,  whom 
Lipsius  (ad  Toe.  I.  e.)  suspects  to  be  the  same  with 
(he  Carinas  sent  into  exile  (Dio  Castiuo,  69,  20)  by 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  for  declaiming  against  tyrants. 
Compare  Jupenal,  7,  204. 

AcaiDOPHAOi,  an  ./Ethiopian  nation,  who  fed  upon 
locusts.  Diodorus  Siculus  (3,  28)  says,  that  they 
never  lived  beyond  their  40th  year,  and  that  they  theu 
perished  miserably,  being  attacked  by  swarms  of  winged 
lice  (irrrpwroi  fatipef),  which  issued  forth  from  their 
skin.  The  account  given  of  their  diet  is  much  more 
prohalile.  The  locust  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  and 
palatable  food  in  many  parts  of  the  East,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  sun.  ITiis  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
constituted  the  food  of  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  in  Exodus  (16,  14).  Wesseling  (ad  Diod. 
Sic.  3,  28)  is  of  this  opinion.  But  the  nalnm  of  Mo- 
ses evidently  mesn  quails,  as  the  received  version  has 
rendered  the  word. 

Acriow,  a  Ixwrian,  wsa  a  Pythagorean  philosopher : 
he  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maxituua  (8,  7)  under  the 
name  of  Anon,  which  is  a  false  reading  inalead  of  Ac- 
tion.   (Cic.  Ftn.  6,  9  ) 

Acrisiokkis,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Danae.  as  daughter  of  Acrisius.  (Ktrg.  JS».  7,  410, 
and  Servtus,  ad  loc.) 

Acrisioniadis,  s  patronymic  of  Perseus,  from  his 
grandfather  Acrisius.    (Oeid,  Met.  6.  r.  70.) 

Actislos,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by  Ocalee, 
daughter  oi  Mantineus.  He  was  born  st  the  same 
birth  as  Prat  us,  with  whom  it  is  ssid  that  he  quarrel- 
led even  in  hia  mother's  womb.  After  many  dissen- 
sions, Prat  us  was  driven  from  Argos.  Acrisius  had 
Danae  by  Eurydice,  daughter  of  I,accdaemon ;  and  an 
oracle  having  declared  that  he  should  lose  his  life  by 
the  hand  of  his  grandson,  he  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
the  prediction  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother  (vtd.  Danae). 
His  efforts  failed  of  success,  and  he  wss  eventually 
killed  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  Jupiter.  Acrisi- 
us, it  seems,  had  been  attracted  to  Lariasa  by  the  re- 
ports which  had  reached  him  of  the  prowess  of  Per- 
seus. At  Larissa,  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his  skill 
in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved  to 
be  his  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not,  ami  thus  the 
oracle  was  fulfilled.  Acrisius  reigned  about  31  years. 
(Hugiu.  fab.  63.— Ovid,  Met.  4,  fob.  16.— Horat.  3. 
od.  16  —  ApoUod.  2,  2,  &c— Pau*.  2,  16,  etc,  —  Kid 
Danae,  Perseus,  Polydectes.) 

AcrItas,  a  promontory  of  Messenia,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. (Pltn.  4,  b.—Mela,2,  3.)  Now  Cape  Gallc 
Acroatuos,  or  Acrothouh.  The  name  Acroathos 
properly  denotes  the  promontory  of  the  peninsula  ol 
Atbos,  now  Cspe  Monte  Santo.  It  is  the  lower  one 
of  the  two,  the  upper  one  being  called  Nymntueum 
(Promontonum).  By  Acrothoum  (or  Acrothoi)  is 
meant  a  town  on  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  situate 

and  of  which  Mela  .  ' 
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I  J,  3),  thut  the  inhabitants  wen  sopposcd  to  live  be- 
yond the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  (Compare  Tku- 
eyd.  4,  109. — Seylax,  p.  26. — Steph,  Byz.  s.  v.  'A&jc. 
—Strab.  rp,l.  lib.  7.  331.) 

Acrocrrauiua,  or  Acrocrraunii  Monte*,  vid.  Ce- 
raunia. 

Acbocorinthcs,  a  high  hill,  overhanging  the  city  of 
Connth,  on  which  was  erected  a  citadel,  called  also  by 
the  frame  name.  This  situation  waa  so  important  a 
one  as  to  he  styled  bv  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece. 
The  fortress  was  surprised  by  Antigonus,  but  recover- 
ed in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aiatus.  (Strab.  8,  380. — 
Paus  2,  i—Plut.  Ytt.  ArtU.—Stat.  Thtb.  7,  v.  106  ) 
"The  Acrocorinthua,  or  Acropolis  of  Corinth,"  ob- 
serves Dodwcll,  "  is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in 
Greece,  and,  if  properly  garrisoned,  would  be  a  place 
of  great  strength  and  importance.  It  abounds  with 
excellent  water,  is  in  most  parts  precipitous,  and  there 
la  only  one  spot  from  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with  ar- 
tillery. This  is  a  pointed  rock,  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  southwest  of  it,  from  which  it  was  battered  by 
Mohammed  II.  Before  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
it  was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and  had  never  been 
taken  except  by  treachery  or  surprise.  Owing  to  its 
natural  strength,  a  small  number  of  men  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  gamson  it;  and  in  the  time  of  A  rat  us, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  defended  by  400  soldiers, 
50  dogs,  and  as  many  keepers.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Cleomencs.  It  shoots  up  majestically 
from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance  :  it  is  clearly 
seen  from  Athens,  from  which  it  is  not  less  than  forty- 
four  miles  in  a  direct  lino.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  is 
3  1-2  stadia  in  perpendicular  height,  but  that  the  ascent 
to  the  top  is  30  stadia  by  the  road,  the  circuitous  in- 
flections of  which  render  this  no  extravagant  computa-  ( 
lion.  The  Acrocorinthua  contains  within  its  walls  a  j 
town  and  three  mosques.  Athennua  commends  the  ' 
water  in  the  Acrocorinthua  as  the  most  salubrious  in  [ 
Greece.  It  was  at  this  fount  that  Pegasus  was  drink-  j 
ing  when  taken  by  Bcllcrophon."  (DodiceU,  vol.  2, 
p.  187.)  All  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
spot,  give  a  glowing  description  of  the  view  obtained 
from  the  ridge.  Consult,  in  particular,  Clarke's  Trav- 
els, vol.  6.  p.  750. 

Acron,  I.  a  king  of  the  Crcninenses,  whom  Romu- 
lus slew  in  battle,  after  the  affair  of  the  Sabine  women. 
His  arms  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fcretrius,  and  his 
subjects  were  incorporated  with  the  Roman  people. 
(Plut.  Vit.  Rom.)  Propertius  styles  him  Cuntnus 
Acron,  from  the  name  of  his  city  and  people  (4,  10,  7), 
and  also  Hermit  us  (4,  10,  9),  from  the  circumstance 
of  all  the  Sabine  race  tracing  their  descent  from  Her- 
culea  or  Sancus. — II.  A  celebrated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  contemporary  with  Empedocles 
(Diog.  Laert.  8,  65).  Plutarch  sneaks  of  his  having 
been  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
which  occurred  B.C.  430.  He  aided  the  Athenians 
on  that  occasion,  by  causing  large  fires  to  be  kindled 
in  their  streets.  (Hut.  Is.  et  Os.  383.)  Acron  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Em- 
pirics or  Experimentalists  (Pseud.  Gal.  Isup.  372). 
As  this  school  of  medicine,  however,  had  a  much  la- 
ter date,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  one  of  the 
class  of  physicians  called  rrrptoAevrai,  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  mere  theory,  but  went  round 
and  visited  patients.  His  contempt  for  the  mysterious 
charlatanism  of  Empedocles  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  that  philosopher.  At  least  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  enmity.  Acron  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  treatise  in  boric  Greek,  on  the 
healing  art,  and  another  on  diet.  He  appears  also, 
from  the  words  of  the  lexicographer,  to  have  turned 
bis  attention  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. (Consult  Sprengel,  Hut  Med  1,  273  >— HI. 
Holenius  Acron,  an  ancient  commentator.  The  period 


when  he  lived  is  uncertain :  be  is  thought,  however,  to 
have  been  later  than  Srrviua.  Acron's  scholia  on 
Horace  have  descended  to  us  in  part,  or  at  least  only 
a  part  was  ever  published.  They  are  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  their  containing  the  remarks  of  C.  /fcmihoa, 
Julius  Modcstus,  and  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  the  oldest 
commentators  on  Horace.  Acron  also  wrote  scholia 
on  Terence,  which  are  cited  by  Charieius,  but  they 
have  not  reached  ua.  Some  critics  ascribe  to  him  the 
scholia  which  we  have  on  Persius.  (Sckotll,  Hist. 
Latt.  Rom.  3,  326.) 

Acropolis,  in  a  special  sense,  the  citadel  of  Athens, 
an  account  of  which  will  be  given  under  the  article 
Athene. 

Acropomta.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acrotatus,  I.  son  of  Clcomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  called  A  reus,  who 
contended  for  the  crown  with  Cleonymus  his  uncle, 
and  obtained  it  through  the  suffrages  of  the  senate. 
Clconvmus,  in  his  disappointment,  called  in  Pvrrbua 
of  Epiras.  (Paus.  3,  6  —  Plut.  tit.  Pyrrk.—Paus. 
I,  13.) — II.  A  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  A  reus,  and 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  reigned  one  yeur. 
Before  ascending  the  throne,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  courageously  defending  Sparta  against  PyTrhoa. 
(Plut.  vit.  Pyrrh) 

Acrotmoum.    Vid.  Acroathos. 

Acta  or  Acts,  strictly  speaking,  a  beach  or  shore 
on  which  the  waves  break,  from  uyu,  "to  break." 
According  to  Apollodonis  (Stepk.  R.  s.  v.  'Aury),  the 
primitive  name  of  Attica  was  'Aktt/  (Arte),  from  tho 
circumstance  of  two  of  its  sides  being  washed  by  the 
sea.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  Thueydidea  to  that 
jiart  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  which  is  below  the  city 
of  Sane  and  including  it.  Besides  Sane,  the  historian 
mentions  five  other  citiea  aa  boing  situate  upon  it. 
(Thucyd.  4,  109.) 

Acrsox,  a  celebrated  hunter,  son  of  Aristaets  and 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.  Having  inadver- 
tently, on  one  occasion,  seen  Diana  bathing,  he  was 
changed  by  tbe  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  was  hunted 
down  and  killed  by  his  own  hounds.  (Of.  Met.  3,  155, 
xeqq.)  The  scene  of  the  fable  is  laid  by  the  poets  at 
Gargaphia,  a  fountain  of  Bnr-olia,  on  Mount  Ciths?- 
ron.  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Plata»a.  From  a 
curious  passage  in  Diodonia  Siculus  (4,  81),  a  suspi- 
cion arises,  that  the  story  of  Acts»on  is  a  corruption  of 
some  earlier  tradition,  respecting  the  fafe  of  an  intru- 
der into  the  mysteries  of  Diana.  Wesseling's  expla- 
nation does  not  appear  satisfactory,  although  it  mar 
serve  as  a  clew  to  the  true  one.  ( Wesseltng,  ad  tho*. 
Sie.  I.  e.) 

Actmvb,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  according  to  the 
ancient  writers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cecrops.  to 
whom  he  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage. 
(Paus.  1,  2  —  Clem.  Alex.  1,  321  )  He  is  called  by 
some  Acteon.  (Strab.  397. — Harpoer.  s.  r.  'A^nf. 
— Consult  Siebelu,  ad  Paus.  I.  e.) 

Actk,  ft  freed  woman  of  Asiatic  origin.  Suetonius 
( Vit.  Xer.  28)  informs  us,  that  Nero,  at  one  time,  wss 
on  the  point  of  making  her  his  wife,  having  suborned 
certain  individuals  of  consular  rank  to  testify,  under 
oath,  that  she  was  descended  from  Attains  From  a 
passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  14,  2)  it  would  appear,  that 
Seneca  introduced  this  female  to  the  notice  of  the 
tyrant,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  her  means,  the  dread- 
ed ascendency  of  Agrippina.  (Compare  Dio  Cass. 
61,  7.) 

Actia,  games  renewed  by  Augustus  in  commem- 
oration of  his  victory  at  Actium.  They  are  also  styled 
Ludi  Artiaci  by  the  Latin  writers,  and  were  celebrated 
in  the  suburbs  of  Nicopolis.  Strabo  makes  them  to 
have  been  quinquennial.  Previously,  however,  to  the 
battle  of  Actium  they  occurred  every  three  years 
(Strab  7,325  ) 

i    AcTia,  one  of  tho  Heliades,  or  offspring  of  the  Sun, 
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mSc.  Krordma  to  Diodonw  Siculu*  (5,  57),  migrated 
fnm  Rhode*  into  Egypt,  founded  HeliopoUs,  and 
aught  toe  Egyptians  astrology.    The  same  writer 
states,  that  tbe  Greeks,  having  lost  by  a  deluge  nearly 
ai  u»«r  memorials  of  previous  events,  became  ignorant 
sf  thrir  claim  lo  the  invention  of  the  science  in  ques- 
taaa,  and  aJ  lowed  the  Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  the  in - 
aehres-    Wcaseling  considers  this  a  mete  fable,  based 
«b  la*  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  inverted  so  many  of  tbe  ancient  traditions,  and 
n  tats  case,  for  example,  made  that  pass  from  Greece 
raw  K<>  pi,  which  came  m  reality  from  Egypt  lo  Greece. 
(Wets'  ad  Died.  Sic.  I.  c.) 

Actisakks.  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  60), 
a  king  at  -Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Egypt  and  dc- 
tarooed  Ainasis.  He  was  remarkable  for  bis  modera- 
tion towards  his  new  subjects,  as  well  as  for  his  jus- 
tee  and  equity.  All  the  robbers  and  malefactors,  too, 
were  collected  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
aantig  had  their  noses  cut  off,  were  established  in 
Rhiaocoiuxa,  a  city  which  he  had  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them.  We  must  read,  no  doubt, 
*ith  Stephens  and  WesseUng,  in  the  text  of  Diodorus, 
°&pft»jGic  instead  of  'Afuwic,  for  tbe  successor  of 
Apnes  cannot  here  be  meant.  Who  the  Actisancs  of 
Ihodorus  was.  appears  to  be  undetermined.  Accord- 
ing to  Wcsseiing  (ad  lot.),  Strabo  is  the  only  other 
writer  that  makes  mention  of  him.    (Strabo,  769  ) 

Ac-rtcM,  originally  the  name  ol  a  small  neck  of 
land,  called  also  Ac'te  ('A«n?),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Ambraeius,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Anacto- 
num  had  erected  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
On  the  outer  »«de  of  this  same  promontory  was  a  small 
harbour,  the  usual  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  bay.  Scylax  (p.  13)  calls  this  har- 
bour Acte.  Thucydides,  however,  applies  this  name 
to  the  temple  itself.  Polybius  (4, 63)  makes  mention 
of  the  temple,  under  the  appellation  of  Actium,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  Acarnanians.  Actium 
became  famous,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  decisive  victory 
wbch  Augustus  gained  in  this  quarter  over  the  fleet  of 
Marc  Antony.  From  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
Roman  writers,  Acuum  appears  lo  have  been,  about 
the  time  of  this  battle,  nothing  more  than  a  temple  on 
a  height,  with  a  small  harbour  below.  The  conqueror 
beaatxhed  tbe  sacred  edifice,  and  very  probably  a  num- 
ber of  small  building*  began  after  this  to  arise  in  the  vi- 
CEutv  of  the  temple.  (  Strab.  325—  Sutton.  Kir.  Aug. 
17—  Cxc  ep  md  fam.  16,  9.)  Hence  Strabo  (451) 
applies  to  it  the  epithet  of  ;rup/ov.  It  never,  however, 
became  a  regular  city,  although  an  inattentive  reader 
would  be  likely  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  language 
of  Mela  (%  3)  and  Pliny  (4,  1).  Both  these  writers, 
however,  in  fact  confound  it  with  Nicopolie.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  temple  at  the  present  day,  bat 
fVjqorri:le  found  some  remains  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  Stadium.  More  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
(Gmtf  of  Art*)  lies  tbe  small  village  of  Azio.  Hence 
probably,  according  to  Manucrt,  originated  the  error 
of  li'Annlle.  who  places  Actium,  in  contradiction  to 
ail  ancient  authorities,  at  some  distance  within  the  bay. 
(KU.  NVopolis,  and  compare  Mamert,  8,  70.— 
Pomanmile,  3,  445  ) 

Aeries,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Actium,  where 
ke  had  a  temple.    (  Virg.  JBit.  8,  v.  704.) 

A  eric*  Navius.  Kid.  Attus  Navius. 

Arroa,  the  father  of  Mencelius,  and  grandfather  of 
Patroclos,  who  is  hence  called  Actoridcs.  The  birth 
of  Actor  is  by  some  placed  in  Locris,  by  others  in 
Taeasaiy.  As  a  Theasalian,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  win  of  Myrmidon  and  Pisidia,  the  daughter  of  ^to- 
las, and  bnshartd  of  -Egina,  daughter  of  the  Asopus ; 
and  to  have  conceded  his  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
nbeiltaa  of  his  sons,  to  Peleus.  (Ov.  Tttst.  1,  9.) 
Consult,  on  the  different  individuals  of  this  name,  the 
remarks  oT Htyu,  ad  Apollod.  3,  13. 


Acronfoia,  I.  a  patronymic  given  to  Patroclos, 

grandson  of  Actor.  (Ottd,  Met.  \3,/ab.  1.)— II.  The 
sons  of  Actor  and  Molione.    (Kid.  Mohonides.) 

Actobius.    Kid.  Supplement. 

Actuarius.    Kid.  Supplement. 

Acclko.    Kid.  Supplement.  , 

Acumknds.    Kid.  Supplement. 

AccsiLioe,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Argos,  and 
who  lived,  according  to  Josephus  (conlr.  Ap.  1,  S),  • 
short  time  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
being  a  contemporary  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Genealogies,"  in  which  lie 
gave  the  origin  of  the  principal  royal  lines  among  his 
countrymen.  He  made  historic  times  commence  with 
Phoroneus,  son  of  Inachus,  and  he  reckoned  1020 
years  from  him  to  tho  first  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C. 
We  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  work,  collected 
by  Stun,  and  placed  by  him  at  the  end  of  those  of 
Pherecydes,  published  at  Cera,  2d.  ed.,  1834. 

Acuticos,  M  ,  an  ancient  comic  writer,  author  ol 
various  pieces,  entitled,  Leones,  Gemini,  Baotio, 
dec,  and  ascribed  by  some  to  Plautus.  (Vat*,  da 
Poet.  Lot.  c.  1.) 

An  Aquas,  ad  Aqi'Ilas,  dec,  a  form  common  to 
very  many  names  of  places.  Tbe  Roman  legions,  on 
many  occasions,  when  stopping  or  encamping  in  any 
quarter,  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  place  in  question  might  be  designated,  and 
therefore  selected  Tor  this  purpose  some  natural  object, 
or  some  peculiar  feature  in  the  adjacent  scenery.  Thus 
Ad  Aquas  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was  water, 
or  an  encampment  near  water,  dec.  Another  form  of 
common  occurrence  is  that  which  denotes  the  number 
of  miles  on  any  Roman  road.  Thus,  Ad  tfuarlum, 
44  at  the  fourth  mile- stone,"  supply  laptdem.  So  also, 
-Id  (Jutntvm,  Ad  Decimum.  dec. 

Ada,  the  sister  of  Artemisia.  She  married  Hi- 
dricus,  her  brother  (such  unions  being  allowed  among 
the  Carians),  and,  after  the  death  of  Artemisia,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Caria.  and  reigned  seven  vears 
conjointly  with  her  husband.  On  the  death  of  Hi- 
dneus  she  reigned  four  years  longer,  but  was  then 
driven  from  her  dominions  by  Pixodarus,  the  youngest 
of  her  brothers,  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  satrap 
Orontobates.  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  restored 
her  to  her  throne.  She  was  the  last  queen  of  Caria. 
(Quint.  Curl.  2,  8.) 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deity,  supposed  to  be  the  sun. 
Macrobius  (Sat.  1,  23)  states,  that  the  name  Adad 
means  44  One"  ( Unas),  and  that  the  goddess  Adargatie 
was  assigned  to  this  deity  as  his  spouse,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  Sun,  and  the  latter  the  Earth.  He  also 
mentions,  that  the  effigy  of  Adad  was  represented  with 
rays  inclining  downward,  whereas  they  extend  upward 
from  that  of  Adargatis.  Selden  (de  Dtis  Sym,  e.  6, 
tynr.  1)  thinks  that  Macrobius  must  be  in  error  when 
ho  makes  Adad  equivalent  to  44  One*'  and  that  he  must 
have  confounded  it  with  the  word  Chad,  which  has  that 
meaning. 

A  dads.    Kid.  Supplement 

Adamantjba,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  who  sus- 
pended him  in  his  cradle  from  a  tree,  that  he  might  be 
found  neither  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  in  heaven.  To 
drown  tbe  infant's  cries,  she  caused  young  boys  to 
clash  small  brazen  shields  and  spesrs  as  they  moved 
around  die  Use.  She  is  probably  the  same  aa  Amal- 
thea. 

AdamantIub.    Kid.  Supplement. 

Adana,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  southeast  of  Tarsus,  on 
tbe  Sarus,  or  Sthcm.  It  was  at  one  time  a  large  and 
well-known  place,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Adanus,  son  of  Uranus  and  Gara.    (Sleph.  B.) 

Annua,  now  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  traversing  the  Ucus  Lanus,  and 
falling  into  tbe  Po  to  the  west  of  Cremona.  In  the 
old  editions  of  Strabo,  it  is  termed  in  one  passage 
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(304)  the  Adula  (6  'ASov>.ac),  but  this  is  an  error  of  I  Adho,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones  in  the  lime 
the  copyists,  arising  probably  from  the  name  of  Mount  of  Augustus.    His  country  is  uncertain.    An  elegant 


Adula,  which  precedes.    Txschucke  restores  6  'Ad- 


Aotfc,  or  Hints,  an  epithet  originally  of  Pluto,  the 
monarch  of  the  •hades ;  afterward  applied  to  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  term  is  derived  by  most  etymolo- 
gists from  d  privative,  and  rldu,  video,  alluding  to  the 
darkness  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  abode  of  the  dead. 
That  this  is  the  true  derivation,  indeed,  will  appear  from 
what  the  poets  tell  us  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto  {Kwij 
*Afdot<),  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invisible.  {Horn.  II  5.  845.)  For  farther  remark*  on 
the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  vid.  Tartarus. 

Adoandkstrios,  s  prince  of  the  Catti,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  he  promised  to 
destroy  Arminius,  if  poison  should  be  sent  him  for  that 
purpose  from  Rome.  The  senate  answered,  that  the 
Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.    {Tacit.  Ann.  2,  c.  88.) 

Aphkbbai.,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Mast- 
nisss,  waa  besieged  at  Cirta,  and  put  to  death  by  Ju- 
gurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.C. 
112.  {Saliust,  Jug.  5,  7,  &c)  According  to  Ge- 
senius  {Phan.  Mon.,  p.  399,  ttq  ),  the  more  Oriental 
form  of  the  name  is  Alherbal,  signifying  "the  wor- 
shipper of  Baal."  From  this  the  softer  form  Adhtrbal 
arose.  The  MSS.  of  Sallust  often  give  At  herbal,  with 
which  we  mar  compare  the  Greek  'Arapoor.  {Diod. 
Sic.  ltb.9i,fragm.—xol  10,  p  132,  ed.  Bip.—Polyb. 
1,  40.  Ac.) 

Aoiabknb.  a  region  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
and  to  the  cast  of  the  Tigris.  During  the  Macedonian 
sway,  it  comprised  all  the  country  between  the  Zabus 
Msior  and  Minor.  Under  the  Parthian  sway  it  com- 
prehended the  country  as  fsr  as  the  Euphrates,  inclu- 
ding what  was  previously  Aturia.  It  was  afterward 
the  seat  of  a  kingdom  dependant  on  the  Parthian  power, 
which  disappeared  from  history,  however,  on  the  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  empire.  (P/rn.  5, 12,  dec.) 

Aoiatobiz.     VM-  Supplement. 

AniMANTtrs.   Vid.  Supplement. 

Admbte,  I.  (Vtd.  Supplement.)  —  IT.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Telhys,  whom  Hyginus,  in  the  preface 
to  his  fables,  calls  Admeto,  and  a  daughter  of  Pontus 


portrait  of  Augustus,  engraved  by  him,  is  described  by 
Monger,  Icon.  Ram.  tab.  18,  n.  0. 

AdokTa,  •  festival  in  honour  of  Adonis,  celebrated 
both  at  By  blue  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Lucisn  {de  Syria  Dta. — vol.  9,  p  88, 
seqq.,  ed.  Bip.)  has  left  us  sn  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  waa  held  at  Byblus.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  lasted  during  two  daya,  on  the  first  of  which  every- 
thing  wore  an  appearance  of  sorrow,  and  the  death  of  the 
favourite  of  Venna  waa  indicated  by  public  mourning. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  aapect  of  thin** 
underwent  a  complete  change,  and  the  greatest  joy  pre- 
vailed on  account  of  the  fabled  resurrection  of  Adonis 
from  the  dead.  During  thia  festival  the  priests  of  Bvb- 
I  us  shaved  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  priests  of  I  sis 
in  Egypt.  In  the  Grecian  ciliea,  the  manner  of  holding 
this  festival  waa  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  with 
that  followed  in  Phoenicia.  On  the  first  day  all  the  citi- 
zens put  themselves  in  mourning,  coffins  were  exposed 
at  every  door ;  the  atstuee  of  Venus  and  Adonis  were 
borne  in  procession,  with  certain  vessels  full  of  earth,  hi 
which  the  worshippers  had  raised  corn,  herbs,  and  let- 
tuce, and  these  vessels  were  called  the  gardens  of  Ado- 
nis ('Aduvidof  K^irot).  After  the  ceremony  was  over 
they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or  some  river,  where  they 
soon  perished,  and  thus  becsme  emblems  of  the  pre- 
mature death  of  Adonis,  who  had  fallen,  like  a  young 
plant,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  {Hiataire  du  Culte 
<f  Adonis:  Mem.  Acad,  des  Intcrip,  dec,  vol.  4,  p. 
138,  seqq. — Duputs,  Origins  de  Cultes,  vol.  4,  p. 
1 18,  teqq  ,  ed.  IBtZ—VaUkenaer,  ad  Tkeoc.  *A6uvt&. 
in  Arg. )  The  lettuce  waa  used  among  the  other  herbs 
on  this  occssion,  because  Venus  waa  fabled  to  have  de- 
posited the  dead  body  of  her  favourite  on  a  bed  of  let- 
tuce. In  allusion  to  this  festival,  the  expression  'A6u~ 
vtooc  Kr/noi  became  proverbial,  and  waa  applied  to 


whatever  perished  previous  to  the  period  of  maturity. 
(Adagia  Vetervm,  p.  410.)  Plutarch  relates,  in  his 
life  of  Nicias,  that  the  expedition  againat  Syracuse  set 
sail  from  the  harbours  of  Athens,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  women  of  that  city  were  celebrating  the  mournful 
part  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  during  which  there  were 
to  be  seen,  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  images  of  the 


and  Thslassa,  which  last  was  the  offspring  of  jEtherj  desd,  and  funeral  processions,  the  women  accompnny- 


and  Hemera  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cerercmt~4*l —He 
siod.  Tkeog.  349 ) 

AoMiTca,  I.  son  of  Pheres,  king  of  Phem  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He 
married  Theonc,  daughter  of  Theator,  and,  after  her 
death,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias.  so  famous  for  her 
conjugal  heroism.  It  waa  to  the  friendship  of  Apollo 
that  he  owed  this  latter  union.  The  god  having  been 
banished  from  the  sky  for  one  year,  in  consequence 
of  his  killing  the  Cyclopes,  tended  during  that  period 
the  herds  of  Admelus.  Peliaa  bad  promised  his 
daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  him  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  and  Admetus  auc- 
ceoded  in  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo.  The  god  also 
obtained  from  the  Fates,  that  Admetus  should  not  die 
if  another  person  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  him,  and 
Alcestis  heroically  devoted  herself  to  death  for  ber 
husband.  Admetus  waa  so  deeply  sfTected  at  her  loss, 
that  Proserpina  actually  relented  ;  but  Pluto  remained 
inexorable,  and  Hercules  at  last  descended  to  the 
shades  and  bore  back  Alcestis  to  life.  Admelus  waa 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  waa  also  present  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Cal  vdonian  boar.  Euripides  composed  a  tra  grd  v 
on  tlie  story  of  Alcestis,  which  has  come  down  to  ua 
{Apotlod.  1,  8  —  TibuU.  2,  3  —Hygin.  fab.  60.  61, 
dtc.)— II.  A  king  of  the  Motossi,  to  whom  Themisto- 
eles,  when  banished,  fled  for  protection.  {Vid.  The- 
mistocles.) — III.  A  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  after 


ing  them  with  dismal  lamentations.  Hence  an  unfa- 
vourable omen  waa  drawn  of  the  result  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  the  event  but  too  fatally  realixed.  Theoc- 
ritus, in  his  beautiful  Idyll  entitled  'Aduvta^ovetu, 
lias  left  ua  an  account  of  the  part  of  thia  grand  anniver- 
sary spectacle  termed  ii  eipraic,  "the  findtng,"  i  e., 
the  resurrection  of  Adonis,  the  celebration  of  it  having 
been  made  by  order  of  Arsinoe,  queen  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua.  Boettiger  {Sabtna,  p.  265)  haa  a  very 
ingenioua  idea  in  relation  to  the  fruits  exhibited  on  this 
joyful  occasion.  He  thinks  it  impossible,  that  even  so 
powerful  a  queen  aa  Arsinoe  should  be  able  to  obtain 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  thia  festival  waa  always 
celebrated,  fruits  which  had  attained  their  full  maturity 
(uota).  He  considers  it  more  than  probable  that  they 
were  of  wax.  This  conjecture  will  also  fumish  sooth- 
er, and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory,  explanation  of  the 
phrase  AAuvtSoc  Kyirot,  denoting  things  whose  exterior 
promised  fairly,  while  there  was  nothing  real  or  sub- 
atantial  within.  Adonis  was  the  same  deity  with  the 
Syrian  Tammux,  whose  festival  waa  celebrated  even 
by  the  Jews,  when  they  degenerated  into  idolatry 
{Eschel,  8,  14);  and  Tammux  is  the  proper  Syria* 
name  for  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks.  ( Creuzer's  Sym- 
bolik,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88.)  (Fas!.  Adonis.) 

Adonis,  I.  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Myrrhe 
{vid.  Myrrha),  and  famed  for  his  beauty.  He  was  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  chase,  and  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  Venus,  who  feared  for  his  safety  and  le-ed 
him  tenderly,  he  exposed  himself  day  after  day  u.  'he 
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st  bat  lost  his  life  by  the  task  of  s  wild 
bra;  *oom  he  had  wounded.    His  blood  produced  the 
t,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  10,  735) ;  but  ac- 
k>  others,  the  sdoaiucn,  while  the  anemone 
>  from  the  tears  of  Venus,  (flies.  Epitaph  Ad  66  ) 
Tot  zoJuVss  wss  inconsolable  st  his  loss,  snd  st  lsst 
•Kaawd  from  Proserpina,  that  Adonis  should  spend  al- 
ternately tix  months  with  her  on  earth,  and  the  remain- 
left  mx  in  the  shades.    This  fable  is  evidently  an  allc- 
fsneai  allusion  to  the  periodical  return  of  winter  and 
Miser  (Apoiiod,  3.  H.—Ov.  I.  c— Bum,  I.  c. — 
Vvg .  Eel  10.  18,  dec.)    "  Adonis,  or  Adonsi,"  ob- 
sfrre*  K.  P.  Knight,  "  was  an  Oriental  title  of  the 
signifying  Lord  ;  and  the  boar,  supposed  to  hare 
emblem  of  winter;  during  which 
i  of  nature  being  suspended,  Ve- 
>»  Hi  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he  was 
■fun  restored  to  life  ;  whence  both  the  Syrian  and  Ar- 
pw  woolen  annually  mourned  his  death  snd  celebra- 
ted am  renovation ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Venus  snd 
Adonis  st  Byblus  in  Syria  were  held  in  similsr  esti- 
dsuoo  wit-i  those  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  at  Eleusis, 
«ad  l«w  snd  Osiris  in  Egypt    Adonis  wss  said  to 
pass  ax  months  with  Proserpina  and  six  with  Venus  ; 
whence  some  learned  persons  have  conjectured  that 
the  allegory  was  invented  near  the  pole,  where  the  sun 
taappesrs  during  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  msy  signify 
nark  the  decrease  and  increase  of  the  productive 
•even  oi  r.iture  as  tbe  sun  retires  snd  advances.  The 
Yubnoo  or  Jus^emaut  of  the  Hindus  is  equally  ssid 
to  Ik  is  a  dormant  state  during  the  four  rainy  months 
of  that  climate  :  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  was 
supposed  to  be  deed  or  sbsent  forty  days  in  each  year, 
sans?  which  the  people  lamented  his  loss,  ss  the  Sy- 
r*r&  M  that  of  Adonis,  and  tbe  Scandinavians  that  of 
Fitr .  though  at  Upset,  the  greet  metropolis  of  their 
wertbip,  the  sun  never  continues  any  one  day  entirely 
bslow  then  honxon."    An  Inquiry  into  the  Symbol- 
ical LofMf r  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology  (  CUms. 
Jmrmtl,  toJ.  25,  p.  42  .)— II.  A  mer  of  Phoenicia, 
»a*ch  hlls  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Byblus.  It 
■  new  called  Sahr  Ibrahim.    At  live  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  Adoots,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its 
«*tm  were  tinged  red  with  the  ochroua  particles  from 
•j>:  iriounumf  of  Libanu.n.  and  were  fabled  to  flow  with 
as  blood.    But  Duputs  (4,  p.  121),  with  more  proba- 
hiirf.  *up(n*es  tins  red  colour  to  have  been  a  mere  ar- 
fcfctoo  the  part  of  the  priests. 

ADsurrrriirs,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
M<u  and  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Ad- 
namtenua)  facing  the  island  of  Lesbos.  Strabo  (605) 
■akes  it  an  Athenian  colony.  Stephanos  Byzanlinus 
tabes*  Arvsrotle,  and  mentions  Adramys,  the  brother 
of  Cnr*us.  as  its  founder.  This  last  is  more  proba- 
bly the  troe  account,  especially  as  an  adjacent  district 
bore  tie  name  of  Lydia.  According,  however,  to  Eu- 
vnxiis  ir»d  other  commentators,  the  place  existed  be- 
toTf  irr  Trojan  wsr,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Peda- 
snof  Homer  (Phu,  5,  32).  This  city  became  s  place 
•f  asportsace  under  the  kings  of  Pergsmus,  and  con- 
tQued  m  tn  the  time  of  tbe  Roman  power,  although 
k  «onVred  severely  during  the  war  with  Mitbradates. 
(&na».  €06.)  Here  the  Conventua  Juhdiau  was 
hdd  The  modern  name  is  Adramyt,  and  it  is  repro- 
sssted  as  being  stdl  a  place  of  some  commerce.  It 
coqUbb  loot  J  houses,  but  mostly  mean  and  miserably 
k»»t  Adnunyuium  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apo*Uas  (ch.  27,  2). 

AeaijiA,  a  nver  in  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cam,  and  emptying  into  the  Visuigis.    Now  the  Eder. 
Astasres.    VuL  Supplement 
Assises.    Vie*.  Supplement. 
Assmia  ('Adpuoreta),  I.  a  region  of  Mysia,  in 
Aas  Miser,  near  Pnapus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pro- 
poo««,  and  containing  a  plain  and  city  of  the  same 
mae    Tbe  appellation  was  said  to  have  been  derived 


from  Adrastus,  who  founded  in  the  latter  a  temple  te 
Nemesis.  (Strab.  588. — Slrph.  B.  a.  ».)  This  ety- 
mology, however,  appears  very  doubtful.  A  more  cor- 
rect one  is  given  under  No.  II.  The  c#y  hsd  origi- 
nally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  was  af- 
terward removed  to  Parium  in  its  vicinity.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Adraatea,  but  Pliny  is  in  error  (6, 
32)  when  he  supposes  Parium  and  Adrastra  to  nave 
been  the  same. — II.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces- 
sity, so  called,  not  from  Adrastus,  who  is  ssid  to  have 
erected  the  first  temple  to  her,  but  from  tbe  impossi- 
bility of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power:  d  privative, 
and  6puu,  "  to  flu."  She  is  the  same  as  Nemesis. — 
III.  A  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Melisscus,  to  whom 
the  goddess  Rhea  intrusted  tbe  infant  Jupiter  in  the 
Dictsjsn  grotto.  In  this  office  Adraatea  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apotlod.  1,  1,  6  ; 
Callim.  Hymn,  tn  Jov.  47),  whom  the  scholisst  on  Csl- 
limachus  calls  ber  brothers.  Apollonius  Rbodius  (3, 
132,  arqq.)  relstes  that  she  gave  to  the  infant  Jupiter  a 
beautiful  globe  (apaipa)  to  play  with,  and  on  some  Cre- 
tan coins  Jupiter  is  represented  sitting  on  a  globe. 
(Spanham  ad  Callim.  I.  c  ) 

Aoxasrus,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Tslaus  and 
Lysimscbe.  (Vid.  Supplement.) — II.  A  son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  who  hsd  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  by  his 
father,  and  deprived  of  everything.  He  took  refuge  as 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
received  him  kindly  and  purified  him.  After  some 
time  be  was  sent  out  aa  guardian  of  Atya,  the  son  of 
Cnesus,  who  was  to  deliver  the  country  around  the 
Mysian  Olympus  from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made 
great  havoc  in  it  Adrastus  bad  the  misfortune  to  kill 
the  young  prince  Atys  while  throwing  his  jsvelin  at 
tbe  wild  besst :  Croesus  pardoned  tbe  unfortunate  man, 
as  he  ssw  in  this  accident  the  will  of  tbe  gods  and  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could  not  en- 
dure to  live  longer,  snd  accordingly  killed  himself  or. 
the  tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.,  1,  35-45  )— 111.  A  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher,  born  at  Aphrodisiss  in  Csria,  and 
who  nourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  snd  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Pr*fat.  tn 
viii.  lib.  phya.),  and  by  Achilles  Tatiua  (p  82).  Some 
commentaries  of  his  on  the  Timcus  of  Plato  are  also 
quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  270,  in  Harm.  Ptol\  snd  a 
treatise  on  the  cstegones  of  Aristotle  by  Gslen.  None 
of  these  hsve  come  down  to  us,  but  a  work  on  Har- 
monics (rttpi  'ApftoviKuv)  is  preserved  in  msnuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library. — IV.  Father  of  Eurydice,  snd 
grandfather  of  Lsomcdon.  (Apollod.  3,  12,  3.)— V. 
Son  of  tbe  soothsayer  Merops  of  Percote.  He  went 
to  tbe  Trojsn  war  with  his  brother,  agsinst  tbe  will  of 
his  father,  snd  was  slsin  by  Diomede. 

A  dsU,  AtbIa,  or  HadbYa,  I.  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans a  small  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  river  Tar- 
tarus, near  the  Po.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  of  Atri.  In  the  ages  preceding  the  Ro- 
man power,  Adria  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  commercial  city,  as  far  as  an  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
given  name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also  from  the  numer- 
ous canals  which  were  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 
(Compare  Liv.  5,  33.— Strab.  218. — Jvatin,  20, 1. — 
Hlin.  3,  16.)  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Etrurians,  to  whose  labours  these  canals  must  evi- 
dently be  ascribed,  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Romans (foaaionea  Philtatina)  proving  that  they  were 
not  the  work  of  that  people.  (Compare  Miiller,  Etrvak., 
vol.  1,  p.  228,  in  notia.)  The  fall  of  Adna  was  ow- 
ing to  tbe  inroads  of  tbe  Gallic  nations,  and  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  the  canals.  Livy,  Justin,  and  most 
of  tbe  ancient  historians,  write  tbe  name  of  this  city 

on  the  other  hand-  prefer 
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Tn  Strabo  alone  tho  reading  is  doubtful.  Ma- 
nutius  and  Cellarius,  on  the  authority  of  inscriptions 
and  coins,  give  the  preference  to  the  form  Hadria. 
Berkel  (ad  Ofpk.  Bt/zant ,  r.  'AApia)  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Adrta  is 
found  on  coins  as  well  as  the  aspirated  form.  ( Rajcfu, 
Lex  Ret  Sum.,  vol.  4,  col.  9. — Cellaring,  Geopr. 
Ant.  1,  509.)— II.  A  town  of  Picenum,  capital  of  the 
Prartutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Here  the  fam- 
ily of  tho  Emperor  Adrian,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, took  its  rise.  The  modern  name  of  tho  place 
i$  Airi  or  Atri. 

Adrianopolis,  or  Hadrianopolib,  I.  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  of  Thrace,  founded  by  and  named 
after  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Hadrian.  Being  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  it  is  consequently  not  mentioned 
by  the  old  geographical  writers.  Even  Ptolemy  is 
silent  respecting  it,  since  his  notices  are  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  site  of  this  city,  however, 
was  previously  occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settle- 
ment named  Uskudama;  and  its  very  advantageous 
situation  determined  the  emperor  in  favour  of  erecting 
a  largo  city  on  the  spot.  (Ammtan.  Marcell.  14,  11. 
—Eutrop.  6,  8.)  Adrianopolis  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  tho  Hebrus,  now  Manlsa,  which  forms  a  junction  in 
this  quarter  with  the  Arda.  or  Ardiscus.  now  Arda, 
and  the  Tonzus,  now  Tundteha.  (Compare  Zorimu*, 
2,  22. — Lnmprid.  Elagab.  7.)  Thia  city  became  fa- 
mous in  a  later  age  for  its  manufactories  of  arms,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  succeeded  in  withstanding  the 
Goths,  who  laid  siege  to  it  after  their  victory  over  the 
Emperor  Valena.  (Ammtan.  Marcell.  31,  15.)  Hier- 
ocles  (p.  635)  makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian 
province  of  Hsmimontius.  The  inhabitants  were  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  their  Thracian  origin,  and  borrowed 
therefore  a  primitive  name  for  their  city  from  tho  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks.  (Vid.  OreBtias.)  Mannert 
(7,  263)  thinks  that  the  true  appellation  was  Odrysos, 
which  they  thus  purposely  altered.  The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  Adnanople,  or  rather  Edrinth.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360  or  1363,  and  the  Em- 
peror Amurath  made  it  his  residence  It  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople  ; 
but,  though  the  court  has  been  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  Adnanople  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
and  very  important,  in  case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power,  as  a  central  point  for  collecting  the  Turkish 
strength.  Its  present  population  is  not  less  than 
100,000  souls. — IT.  A  city  of  Bitbynia  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  D'Anville  places  it 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni. 
and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Boli. — III. 
Another  city  of  Bithynia,  called  more  properly  Adriani 
or  Hadriani  ('Aaptuvot).  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  ami 
there  are  medals  existing  of  it,  on  which  it  is  styled 
Adriani  near  Olympus.  Hence  D'Anville,  on  his 
map,  places  it  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Olympus,  in 
the  district  of  Olympena,  and  makes  it  the  acme  with 
the  modem  Edrenot.  Mannert  opposes  this,  and  places 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. — 
FV.  A  city  of  Epirus,  in  the  district  of  Tbcsprotia, 
situate  to  the  southeast  of  Antigonea,  on  the  river  Ce- 
iydnus.  Its  ruins  are  still  found  upon  a  spot  named 
Drinopolts,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  earlier  name. 
(frV?*e#'  Travels,  2,  236.)— V.  A  name  given  to  a 
part  of  Athens,  in  which  the  Emperor  Adnan  or  Ha- 
drian had  erected  many  new  and  beautiful  structures. 
{Gruter,  Inscnp  ,  p.  177.) 

AmUakus,  a  Roman  emperor.    (Fid.  Hadrianoa.) 
wAattwos.    Vid.  Supplement. 
>  Miui,  the  name  properly  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  city  of  Adria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  situated. 
Herodotus  (5,  9)  first  speaks  of  it  under  this  appella- 
tion (o  'Adptaf),  which  is  given  also  by  many  subse- 
Greek  writers.    (Compare  Scylax,  p.  5.)  Moat 
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of  them,  however,  considered  it  very  probably  a  nama 
for  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  (123,)  certainly  uses  it 
in  this  sense  ('0  6'  'lovtoc  koakoc  fiipoc  tori  rot 
vvv  '\6ptov  /.tyofttvov).  More  careful  writers,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Polybius,  give  merely  o  'Adpiar, 
without  any  mention  of  it*  referring  to  the  Adriatic. 
The  latter  author,  although  acquainted  with  the  form 
Adrtaticut  (tov  'Adpiarmbv  (tvxov,  2,  16),  yet,  when 
ho  wishes  to  designate  the  entire  g^ilf,  has  either  6 
naru  rbv  'Adpiav  noXitne  (2,  14),  or  s  *ara  Tin  \Ad,M- 
av  QuXarra  (2,  16).  So,  in  speaking  of  the  mouths 
of  the  Po,  he  uses  the  expression  oi  kutu  tov  'Aopia* 
ko'attoi  (2,  14).  Hence  both  Caaaubon  and  Schwei- 
gharaser,  in  their  respective  editions  of  Polybius,  are 
wrong,  in  translating  o  'ASpiat  by  Marc  Adnattcum 
and  Smut  Adnaitcus. 

Adriaticcm  (or  HadriatIcvm)  mars,  called  also 
Sinus  Adriaticus  (or  Hadriaticus),  the  arm  of  the  sea 
between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  IHyncura, 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, not  only  the  present  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  also 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Herodotus,  in  one  paasage  (7,  20), 
calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the  coast  of  Illyn- 
cum  and  Western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthiai* 
Gulf,  by  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('Iwvioc  rovrocf 
In  another  passage  he  styles  the  part  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Epidamnus,  the  Ionian  Gulf  (6,  127).  Scylax  makes 
the  Ionian  Gulf  tho  same  with  what  he  calls  Adrias 
(to  ile  nvro  'Aipiae  iari,  nai  'Iwwof,  p.  1 1 ),  and  places 
the  termination  of  both  at  Hydruntum  (Atpirv  'Tdpoty 
iiti  to  tov  'Adpiav  rj  rip  tov  '\uviov  no/.nov  errofiarri, 
p.  5).  He  is  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ionian 
Sea,  as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thucydides,  like  He- 
rodotus, distinguishes  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and 
Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latter, 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Western  Greece.  Thus 
ho  observes,  in  relation  to  the  site  of  Epidamnus, 
'Etri'fJa/ivoc  ion  rroAif  h>  deft?  lonXiovrt  tov  'luviov 
Kotoov  ( 1 , 24).  These  ideas,  however,  became  changed 
at  a  later  period.  The  limita  of  what  Scylax  had  styled 
'ASpiar,  and  made  aynonymous  with  'luvtoc  xoXiroe, 
were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  waa  re- 
garded only  as  a  part  of  'Afiptac,  or  the  Adriatic. 
Euatathius  informs  us,  that  the  more  accurate  writers 
always  observed  this  distinction  (oi  6e  uxpitcortpoi 
tov  luviov  fiipoc  tov  'Atpiov  <taoi.  Evtlaih.  ad  Ih~ 
my*.  Perieg.  v.  92).  Hence  we  obtain  a  solution  of 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  ex- 
tend along  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Greece  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Mare 
Nnperum  of  the  Roman  writers  is  represented  on  clas- 
sical charts  as  coinciding  with  the  Sinus  Hadriaticus, 
which  last  in  made  to  terminate  near  Hydruntum.  the 
modern  Ohnntc  By  Mare  Soperum,  however,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  appears  to  have 
been  meant  not  only  the  present  Adriatic,  but  also  the 
sea  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Si- 
cilian atraiu,  which  would  make  it  correspond,  there- 
fore, very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  6  'Aipiac  of  the 
later  Greek  writers. 

AoauMsrcM.  Vid.  Hadrumetum. 

Aduatucvm,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Tungri,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Aduatuci  or  Adualici  of  Ca>sar  (B.  G.  2,  29),  unless 
the  former  appellation  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  general 
one  for  the  united  German  tribes,  of  whom  the  Aduat- 
uci formed  a  part.  (Compare  Tocttut,  de  mor.  Gtrm. 
c.  2  )  This  city  is  called  'Atowwovtov  by  Ptolemy, 
and  Aduaca  Tongrorum  in  the  hintramm  Anton 
and  Tab.  Peuttng.  At  a  later  period  it  took  the  name 
of  Tongri  from  the  people  themselves.  Mannert  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  modem  Tonprtt,  and  D'Anville 
with  Falait  on  the  Mtkaipnc.  The  former  of  these 
geographers,  however,  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
distinct  from  the  Aduatuca  Caatellum  mentioned  bjr  Cav 
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w  » B  G.  6,  35),  which  he  places  nearer  the  Rhine 
(J»Wrf,2.  200.) 

Aor»Ttfci  or  Anutici,  a  German  nation,  who  ori 
f-amXi  formed  a  part  of  the  great  invading  army  of 
tor  Tfiiones  and  Cimbri.  They  were  left  behind  in 
Gaul,  :o  guard  a  part  of  the  baggage,  and  finally  set- 
tied  there.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Scaldis, 
m  $ck*4d.  eastward  as  far  as  Mosse  Pons,  or  Mattrickt. 
\Ma*rrt.  2,  199.) 

Aetus,  called  by  Plinv  (6,  29)  Oppidum  Adulita- 
ihe  principal  commercial  city  along  the  coaat  of 
It  was  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from 
Eg^p*.  but  fell  subsequently  under  the  power  of  the 
netjrhbounng  kingdom  of  Auxume.  Ptolemy  writes 
tfc*  name  \\d0vXj7,  Strabo  'Aoov>.ei,  and  Stephanas 
Byuntrous  'kfiov/u^.  Adulis  has  become  remarkable 
od  account  of  the  two  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  it. 
is  Indicopleuates,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  was 
first  who  gave  an  account  of  I  hem  (/.  2,  p.  140, 
1  Mom/faux  ).  One  is  on  a  kind  of  throne,  or  rather 
armchair,  of  white  marble,  the  other  on  a  tablet  of 
Ioto  f3aaavtTov  Tudov),  erected  behind  the 
osmas  gives  copies  of  both,  and  his  MS. 
has  ai«o  a  drawing  of  the  throne  or  chair  itself.  The 
iiwrnption  on  the  tablet  relates  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
and  h  *  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Upper 
Asta  It  is  imperfect,  however,  towards  the  end  ;  al- 
though, if  the  account  of  Cosmas  be  correct,  the  part 
of  lb*?  stone  which  was  broken  off  was  not  large,  and, 
j  jtntly,  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscription  was 
Co-ros  and  his  coadjutor  Menas  believed  that 
the  other  inscription,  which  was  to  be  found  on  the 
throne  or  chair,  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  therefore  give  it  as  such.  It  was  reserved 
for  Salt  and  Bottmann  to  prove,  that  the  inscription  on 
the  taUet  alone  related  to  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  one 
mo  the  throne  or  chair  was  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
probablv  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
made  by  some  native  prince  in  imitation  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  they  arrive  at 
tiu»  conclusion  is.  that  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
speaks  of  conquests  in  Ethiopia  which  none  of  the 
made.  ( Museum  der  Alter tkumt-  Wis- 
9  ft.  vol  2.  p.  105.  teqq.) 
ADYRW*cnin.*,  a  maritime  people  of  Africa,  near 
IVvpt  Pjolemv  {lib.  4.  c.  6)  calls  them  Adyrrnarh- 
iVv  but  Hemdotus  (4,  169),  Pliny  (5,  6),  and  Siliua 
Tialicu?  '3.  279).  make  the  name  to  bo  Adyrmacbidaj 
f  A  «V  r«un  j_  itai ).  H  ence,  as  lurcher  observes  ( Hittotre 
tHrrvinie.  vol  9,  p.  10,  Table  Geogr),  the  text  of 
to  be  corrected  by  these  authorities, 
were  driven  mto  the  interior  of 
the  eo-jntry  when  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  along  the 


.1" «.  the  city  of  king  .^etes,  said  to  have  been  situate 
on  the  nver  Phasis  in  Colchis.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  ports     (  Manner!.  4,  397. ) 

.Eicrs.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  deprived  of  his  tyranny 
by  Ansugoraa,  B  C.  500.  He  fled  to  the  Persians, 
icl  induced  the  Samians  to  abandon  the  other  Ionians 
hi  ttte  wa-figbt  with  the  Persians.  He  was  restored 
kv  the  Persians  in  the  year  B.C.  494.  {Herodotus, 

«,  i3*n 

.£&cir>cs,  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  /Ea- 
rns, such  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Pyrrhus,  dec.  (Ktrg. 
£*  I,  99,  dec.)  The  line  of  the  .Escida  ia  given 
as  follows :  ..Eacns  became  the  father  of  Telamon  and 
Peleo*  bv  bis  wife  Endets.  ( Tzttte*,  ad  Lycophr.  v. 
175.  esW*  her  Deis,  At/te.)  From  the  Nereid  Psam- 
athe  was  born  to  him  Phocus  {Henod.  Tkeog.  1003, 
tstfn  \  whom  be  preferred  to  his  other  sons,  and  who 
became  aaore  conspicuous  in  gymnastic  and  naval  ex- 
ercises than  either  Telamon  or  Peleua.  {Midler, 
p.  22.)    Phocus  was,  in  consequenco,  slain 


of  their  father.  (Dorotkev*,  apvd  Plui.  Parall.  96, 
277,  W. — Heyne,  ad  Apoilod.  12,  6,  6.)  Telamon 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cychreua  of  Salami*,  Pe- 
leus retired  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  {Apoilod.  I.  c  — 
Pkerecyd.  apvd  Tsetz.  in  Lycophr.  ».  176.)  From 
Peleus  came  Achilles,  from  Telamon  Ajax.  Achilles 
was  the  father  of  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line 
of  the  kings  of  Epirus.  From  Teucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  were  descended  the  princes  of  Cyprus ;  while 
from  Ajax  himself  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  families.  {Midler,  Jiginet ,  p.  23.) — II. 
The  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  hia  cousin  Alexander,  who  was 
slain  in  Italy.  (LiVy,  28,  24.)  JSacides  married 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharsalus,  by  whom 
he  had  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  and  two  daughters, 
Dc'idamea  and  Troias.  In  B.C.  317,  he  assisted  Po- 
lyspercbon  in  restoring  Olympias  and  the  young  Alex- 
ander, who  was  then  only  five  yeara  old,  to  Macedonia, 
(n  the  following  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Cassander.  But 
the  E  pi  rotes  disliked  the  service,  rose  against  ^Eaci- 
des,  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who 
waa  then  only  two  years  old,  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  destruction  by  some  faithful  servants.  But,  be- 
coming tired  of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirotea  re- 
called iEacides  in  B.C.  313.  Cassander  immediately 
sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquer- 
ed him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of 
which  he  was  killed.  {Pautan.  1,  11.) 
AZacvb.    Vid.  Supplement. 

A£ma,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  born  at  <Ea. 

( Virg.  Jin.  3,  396.) 

jEactbum,  a  small  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
near  the  promontory  of  Rbceteum.  It  waa  founded  by 
the  Hhodisns,  and  was  remarkable  for  containing  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  the  hero  waa  carried  away  by  An- 
tony to  Egypt,  but  was  restored  by  Augustus.  {Stra- 
bo, 595 )  In  Pliny's  time  this  place  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  may  be  inferred  from  his  expression,  "  Futt  tt 
JZanleum"  (5,  30).  Mannert  asserts,  that  Lccheva- 
lier  is  wrong,  in  placing  the  mound  of  Ajax  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  by  lnlept. 

yE  an  Tinea,  I.  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  {Vid. 
Alexandrine  Scbola.)  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy. — II.  The  tyrant  of  Lampsacua,  to 
whom  Hippias  gave  hia  daughter  Archedice. 

iEas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  thought  to  be  the  modern 
Vaputa,  flailing  into  the  Ionian  Sea.  Iaaac  Vossius, 
in  his  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  3,  extr.), 
charges  Ovid  with  an  error  in  geography,  in  making 
this  river  fall  into  the  Pcneus  {Met.  1,  577).  But 
Vosaius  waa  wrong  himself  in  making  the  verb  con- 
veniunt,  as  used  by  Ovid,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
equivalent  to  mgredtuntur.  Ovid  only  means  that 
the  deitiea  of  the  river  mentioned  by  bim  met  together 
in  the  cave  of  the  Peneos. 

jEosrevs,  a  town  of  Eubcea  in  the  district  Hisliao- 
tis,  famed  for  its  hot  baths,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  ia  Dipso.  But,  according  to  Sib- 
thorpe  (  Walpole's  Coll.,  vol.  2,  p.  7 1 ),  Lisa©.  In  Plu- 
tarch {Sympot.  4,  4).  this  place  is  called  Gakpsus 
(raXj/V'Of),  which  many  regard  bj  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ista.  If  the  modem  name  aa  given  by  Sibthorpe  be 
correct,  it  appeals  more  likely  that  Ltpso  ia  a  corrup- 
tion of  Galepaue,  and  that  the  latter  was  only  aoothet 
name  for  the  place,  and  no  error. 

AZokbh.    Vid.  Supplement. 

.Euisius,  a  Cappadocian,  called  a  Platonic,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly,  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who  liv. 
ed  in  the  4th  century,  and  was  the  friend  and  moat 
distinguished  scholar  of  lamblichus.  After  the  death 
of  bis  master,  the  school  of  Syria  was  dispersed,  and 
.Edesius,  fearing  the  real  or  fancied  hostility  of  the 
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Christian  emperor  Constantino  to  philosophy,  took  ref- 
uge hi  divination.  An  oracle  in  hexameter  verse  rep- 
resented •  pastoral  life  ••  his  only  retreat ;  bot  hia  dis- 
ciples, perhaps  calming  hia  fear*  by  a  metaphorical  id* 
terpretetion,  compelled  hina  to  resume  hia  instructions 
He  settled  at  Pergarnds,  where  be  numbered  among 
hia  pupils  the  Emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple,  be  invited  <£desiua  to 
continue  his  instructions,  but  the  latter,  being  unequal 
to  the  task  through  age,  sent  in  hia  stead  Chryssnthes 
•nd  Eaaebius,  bw  disciples.   (Eunap.  Vti.  Mitt.) 

iEtmi     Vti  Edessa. 

A  coon.    Vti.  Philomela. 

iEooi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gaul.  Their  confeder- 
ation embraced  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended 
between  the  AUier,  the  middle  Loire,  and  the  Saine, 
end  extending  a  little  beyond  this  river  towards  the 
south*  The  proper  capital  was  Bibracte,  and  the  sec- 
ond city  in  importance  Noviodunum.  The  political 
influence  of  the  AZdui  extended  over  the  Mandubes  or 
Mandubti,  whose  chief  city  Alesia  traced  its  origin  to 
the  most  ancient  periods  of  Gaul,  and  passed  for  a 
work  of  the  Tynan  Hercules.  (Dxoi.  Sic.  4,  19.) 
Thia  same  influence  reached  also  the  Ambarri,  the  In- 
subrea,  and  the  Segusw.ni.  The  Bituriges  themselves, 
who  bad  been  previously  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
nations  of  Gaul,  were  held  by  the  iEdui  in  a  condition 
approaching  that  of  subjects.  (TAicrry,  Histoire  its 
Gaulois,  2,  31.)  When  Caesar  came  into  Gaul,  he 
found  that  the  iEdui,  after  having  long  contended  with 
the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul, 
had  been  t  vercome  by  the  two  latter,  who  called 
in  Ariovisius  and  the  Germans  to  their  aid.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roman  commander  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  a  flairs,  and  the  -dEdui  were  restored  by  the 
Roman  arms  to  the  chief  power  in  the  country.  They 
became,  of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Ca-sar  in  his  Gal- 
lic conquests.  Eventually,  however,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  Vercingetorix  against  Rome ;  but,  when 
the  insurrection  was  quelled,  they  were  atill  favourably 
treated  on  account  of  their  former  services.  (Cos.  fi. 
G.  1,31,  sco9.) 

Mtr\,  or  jEstes,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol,  and 
Perseis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  was  father  of  Medea, 
Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idyia.one  of  the  Oceani- 
des.  He  killed  Phryxus,  son  of  Athamas,  who  bad 
fled  to  his  court  on  a  golden  ram.  This  murder  he 
committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The 
Argonauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though  it  was  guard- 
ed by  bulls  that  breathed  6rc,  and  by  a  venomous  drag- 
on. ( Kid.  Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxus.)  He  was 
afterward,  according  to  Apollodorus,  deprived  of  his 
kinpdom  by  his  brother  Perses,  but  was  restored  to  it 
by  Medea,  who  had  returned  from  Greece  to  Colchis. 
(Apoilod.  1,  9,  28  —  Hcynt,  ad  Apoilod.  I.  c— Or. 
Met.  7.  11,  seor  ,  dec.) 

iEariaa,  Arris,  and  iErriwc,  patronymic  forma 
from  yEarxs,  used  by  Roman  poets  to  designate  hia 
daughter  Medea.    (Ovid,  Mel.  7,  9,  296.) 

Jtat.    Vtd.  Supplement 

JEom,  I.  a  small  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Euboea,  southeast  of  iEdepsus.  It  contained  a  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Neptune,  and  was  supposed  to  have  giv- 
en name  to  the  iEgean.  (Strab.  386.) — II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  same  with  Edessa. — III.  A  town 
of  Achaia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis.  It  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  eventually  by  its  inhabitanta, 
wIjo  retired  to  yfcgira.  The  cause  of  their  removal  is 
not  known.  (Sirabo,  386.) — IV.  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  Cilicia  Campeatris,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Py- 
rsmus,  and  on  the  upper  shore  of  the  Sinua  Issicus. 
The  modern  village  of  Ayas  occupies  its  site.  (Strab. 
676.— Pirn.  6,  27.— Lucan,  3,  226.) 

AZoma,  I.  a  city  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis.  (Ptol ) 
—II.  A  surname  of  Venus,  from  her  worship  in  the 


islands  of  the  -Egwan  Sea.   (Statins,  Tksbaii,  8,  t» 

7,8.) 

.iEgjkon,  I.  one  of  the  fifty  sons  of  Lycaon,  whom 
Jupiter  alew.  (Apoiloi.  3,  8, 1.)— II.  A  giant,  son  of 
Uranus  by  Gea.    (Vti.  Supplement) 

Mgmvu  mark,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  now  called  the 
Archipelago,  which  modern  appellation  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Egio  Pels  go,  itself  a  modern  Greek 
form  for  Alyolov  ireXayoe.  Various  etymologies  are 
given  for  the  ancient  name.  The  most  common 
is  that  which  deduces  it  from  vEgeus,  father  of 
Theseus ;  the  most  plausible  ia  that  which  derives  it 
from  AZgK  in  Eubcra.  (Strab.  386.)  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  neither  ia  correct.  The  ,£gcan  was 
accounted  particularly  stormy  and  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators, whence  the  proverb  rov  kiyalov  ir/M  (aril. 
koXttov).  (Erosm.  Cktl.  Col.  632) 

vEu^ccs,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  given  him  as  an 
appellation  to  denote  the  god  of  the  waves.  Compare 
Miiiier,  Gescktchte,  dec.  (Die  Doner),  vol  2,  p.  238, 
tn  not  is. 

^Egaleos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Her- 
od. 8,  90.)  According  to  Thucydidcs  (2,  19).  it  was 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Athena  to  Eleusis. 
Mount  iEgaleos  seems  indeed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Corydallus,  atretching  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  The  modern  name  is  Skammanga.  (Cra- 
mer i  Greece,  2,  356.) 

iEoiTKs,  or  vEgusse,  three  islands  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  between  Drepana  and  Lilvba*um. 
The  name  iEgusa  (Atyovoa)  properly  belonged  to  but 
one  of  the  number.  Aa  thia,  however,  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  fertile  one  (now  Favtgnana),  the  ap- 
pellation became  a  common  one  for  all  three.  The 
Romans  corrupted  the  name  into  .£gades.  (McUl, 
2,  7  —  Floras,  2,  2.)  Livy,  however  (21,  10,  dec  ), 
uses  the  form  iEgalea.  The  northernmost  of  these 
islands  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Pborbantia  ($op6oiria\ 
i.  e.,  the  pasture- island,  which  the  Latin  writers  trans- 
late by  Bucina,  i.  e ,  Oxen- island,  it  being  probably 
uninhabited,  and  used  only  for  pasturing  cattle.  This 
island  ia  very  rocky,  and  bears  in  modern  times  the 
name  of  Levanzo.  The  third  and  westernmost  island 
waa  called  Hiera  ('lepd),  which  Pliny  converts  into 
Hieronesus,  i.  e ,  Sacred  island.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Romans  changed  the  name  into  Maritt- 
ma,  as  it  lay  the  farthest  out  to  sea.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation the  Itin.  Martt.  (p.  492)  makes  mention  of 
it  but  errs  in  giving  the  distance  from  Lilybaeum  as 
300  stadia,  a  computation  which  is  much  too  Urge. 
The  modern  name  is  Maretimo.  Off  these  islands  the 
Roman  fleet,  under  Lutatius  Catulua,  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  (Lit.  21,  10. — /at 
tbH.  41— Ii.  22,  64.) 

^Eobsta,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  near  Mount  Eryx.  The  Greek 
writers  name  it  at  one  time  ./Egesta  (Alyrora),  at  an- 
other Egesta  ('Eyeara).  The  cause  of  this  slight  va- 
riation would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the  city  was  one 
not  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  the  name  waa  written 
from  hearing  it  pronounced.  In  a  later  age,  when  the 
inhabitants  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman  power, 
tbey  called  their  city  Segesta,  and  themselves  Segrst- 
Unu,  according  to  Festus  (».  v.  Segesta),  who  states, 
that  the  alteration  was  made  to  obviate  an  improper 
ambiguity  in  the  term.  (PraposiU  est  ei  S.  Utera  ne 
obsceno  nomine  appellaretur.)  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Romans  caused  it  to  be  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill-omened  analogy  in  sound  between 
.'Egesta  or  Egesta,  and  the  Latin  term  eg  eel  as,  "  want." 
Thucydides  (6,  2)  states,  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fugitives  found  their  way  to 
thia  quarter,  and,  uniting  with  the  Sicani,  whom  the? 
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found*  settled  here,  formed  with  them  one  people,  under  I  already  mentioned,  accompanied  them  to  Sicily,  and 


the  same  of  Eh/mi.    In  the  course  of  time  their  nam 
hers  were  »uU  farther  increaaed  by  the  junction  of 
saea*  wandering  Aehasi.    Thia  seems  to  have  been  the 
generally -received  idea  among  the  Greek*,  respecting 
tie  ongin  of  the  Ehrroi  and  «Egests>i.    Its  improba- 
bd-ty.  however,  is  apparent  even  at  first  view.  When 
masters  of  tbeso  parts,  after  the 
first  Panic  war,  they  readily  adopted  the  current  tra- 
dition respecting  the  people  of  iEgesta,  as  well  as  the 
idea  of  an  affinity,  through  the  line  of  ./Eneas,  between 
and  the  latter,  and  the  legend  is  interwoven 
be  subject  of  the  ^Eneid  (5,  36.  *cqq . —  Vtd. 
-E jg  ilea).     From  the  circumstance  of  the  Romans 
baring  recognised  the  affinity  of  the  iEgesteans  to 
tiw-u^lves,  we  find  them  styled,  in  the  Duilian  in- 


■mpoon.  "  the  kinsmen  of  the  Roman  people."  COC- 
NATI  P  R  t  Ciaecomus,  it  Col.  Routr.  Duil.,  Lugd. 
Hal  1597.)  Cicero,  too  (in  Verrem.  4,  33),  adopta 
the  current  tradition  of  the  day-  Whatever  our  opin- 
io* may  be  relative  to  the  various  details  of  these  le- 
r--j<!  v  one  thing  at  least  very  clearly  appears,  which 
i*.  daat  -Eeesta  was  not  of  Grecian  origin.  Thucyd- 
ides  (7.  58),  in  enumerating  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
•  of  the  people  of  Himera  aa  forming  the  only 


uy; 
the 


there  became  united  to  the  object  of  his  ailed  on. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  was  iEge»tra  (Dion. 
Hal.  1,  63.)  Both  accounts,  of  course,  are  purer/ 
fabulous  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  popular 
legend  respecting  him,  Virgil  makes  ^Egeatcs,  whom 
he  calls,  as  already  staled,  Aceates,  to  have  given 
^Eneas  a  hospitable  reception,  when  the  Utter,  as  the 
poet  fables,  visited  Sicily  in  the  course  of  hie  wander* 
mge.    ( Vid.  jEgesta.) 

iEuaus,  La  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Pandion.  Hie 
legitimacy,  however,  was  disputed ;  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Pandion,  be  entered  Attica  at  the  brad  of 
an  army,  and  recovered  bis  patrimony,  he  was  still  the 
object  of  jealousy  to  bis  three  brothers,  although  he 
shared  bia  newly -acquired  power  with  them.  As  he 
was  long  childless,  they  began  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  hia  inheritance.  But  a  mysterious  oracle 
brought  him  to  Trcezene,  where  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  future  hero  of  Athena  should  be  bom.  jEthra,  the 
daughter  of  the  sage  King  Piltheue,  son  of  Pclopa, 
was  hi*  mother,  but  the  Trccxentan  legend  called  Nep- 
tune, not  iEgeus,  his  father.  jEgeue,  however,  re- 
turned to  Athens,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
years,  he  should  be  followed  by  a  legitimate  heir.  At 
parting  he  showed  iEthra  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals : 
when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  stone, 
be  was  to  repair  to  Athena  with  the  tokena  it  con- 
cealed, and  to  chum  iEgeus  aa  hia  father.  From  thia 
deposits,  iEthra  gave  her  son  the  name  of  Thpseus 
(eifoevr,  from  dew,  oNjou,  to  deposits  or  place).  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  and  been  acknowledged  by  bia 
father  (rid.  Theseus),  he  freed  the  Utter  from  the  cruel 
tribute  imposed  by  Minos  (rid.  Minolaurue) ;  but,  on 
hia  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sails, 
preconcerted  signal  of  success,  and  JBgeus,  think* 


GrecBsn  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sic 
sad  io  another  part  (7,  67),  expressly  classes 
.Egesfcsmas  among  Barbarians  (Uaptapuv  'Eyeoralot). 
The  origin  of  .Egrsta,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  as- 
cribed, to  a  branch  of  the  Pelaagic  race,  the  Trojans 
being  of  the  same  stock.  (Kid.  iEneas.) 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  the 
ns  were  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Selinos.  Finding  themselves,  however, 
t±*  weaker  partv,  they  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid 
of  AUkhs.  The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  compelled  the  *T^pesta'- 
ana  to  look  for  new  allies  in  the  Carthaginians.  These 
came  to  their  aid.  and  Selinus  fell  ;  but  iEgesta  also 
shared  its  fate,  and  the  city  remained  under  thia  new 
cocao!,  until,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  its  freedom, 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  A  gat  hoc  lea.  The  change, 
bo* ever,  was  for  the  worse;  and  the  tyrant,  offended 
at  their  unwdlingness  to  contribute  supplies,  murdered 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  drove  the  rest  into  exile,  and 
changed  l be  name  of  the  city  to  Dicssopolis,  settling  in 
■  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  deserters  that  bad  como 
aver  to  him.  ( Polyb.  20,  71 .)  The  death  of  Agatho- 
c'-es  very  probably  restored  the  old  name,  and  brought 
back  the  surviving  part  of  the  former  inhabitants,  since 
we  find  the  appellation  jEgcsta  reappearing  in  the 
first  Psaic  war  (  Polyb.  1 ,  34),  and  since  the  iEgestav- 
ass.  donng  that  same  conflict,  after  slaughtering  a  Car- 
thaginian garrison  which  had  been  pUced  within  their 
walls,  were  able  to  declare  themselves  the  kinsmen  of 
the  Roman  people.  ( Zonaras,  8, 4.)  It  was  thia  pre- 
tended affinity  between  the  two  communities  that  pre- 
served .Egesta  from  oblivion  after  it  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  Roman  sway,  and  we  find  Pliny  (3,  8)  na-  of  Theseus  is  an  Ionian  one ;  whereas  the  worship  o 
the  inhabitants  among  the  number  of  those  who  Minerva,  at  Athens,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Ce- 
>«t»  La/mum.  The  ruins  of  the  place  are  crops.— II.  An  eponymic  hero  at  8  pan  a,  son  of  jEoI- 
foond,  at  the  present  day,  near  the  modern  Alcamo.  icus.    ( Vtd.  Supplement.) 

(  Vrwerr,  9,  3,  393,  seqq . — Hone's  Classical  Tour,      jEoulba,  I.  according  to  the  common^  account,  a 


the 

ing  hia  son  had  perished,  threw  himself  from  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Apollod.  3,  16,  5,  seqq. — Pint. 
Vit.  The*.,  dec.)  The  whole  narrative  respecting 
/Egeus  is  a  figurative  legend.  He  is  the  same  as 
Neptune ;  his  name  hlyaioe,  indicating  "  the  god  of 
the  waves,"  from  aiyrr,  the  waves  oi  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  Treexeman  legend  makea  Neptune  at  once 
to  have  been  the  father  of  Theseus.  Theseus  himself, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mythic 
personage.  He  is  merely  the  type  of  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  of  Neptune  (Oijotrf ,  from  ©Vu,  oSJou,  /• 
place  or  establish).  Even  his  mother's  name,  iEthra, 
would  seem  to  allude  figuratively  to  the  pure,  clear  at- 
mosphere of  religious  worship  connected  with  the  ritea 
of  Neptune,  when  firmly  established.  (AWpa,  i.  e., 
al 0 pa,  pure,  clear  air.)  So.  also,  the  conteat  between 
Theseus  and  the  Pallantidcs  (rid.  Pallantides),  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  religioua  contest  be- 
tween the  rival  systems  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
The  worship  o(  Neptune  prevailed  originally  in  the 
Ionian  cities  (Muller,  Dorians,  1, 266),  and  the  legend 


*,«> 

.Eearrn*.  -Egestua,  or,  aa  Virpil  writes  rt,  Acestes, 
a  son  of  the  rrrer-god  Crimisus,  by  a  Trojan  mother, 
according  to  one  account,  while  another  makes  both 
j  to  have  been  of  Trojan  origin.  Laomedon, 
bad  given  the  daoghters  of  a  distinguished 
person  among  his  sobjecta  to  certain  Sicilian  mariners, 
to  carry  away  and  expose  to  wild  beasts.  They  were 
brought  to  Sicily,  where  the  god  of  the  Crimisus  uni- 
ted bcmanlf  to  one  of  them,  and  became  father  of  iEges- 
tea.  This  is  the  first  account  just  alluded  to.  The 
other  one  n  as  follows :  A  young  Trojan,  of  noble 

•✓ina,  b*iog  t  ear  soured  of  one  of  the  three  females 
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daughter  of  Adraatua,  but  more  probably  the  daiightet 
of  his  son  ^Egialeus.  (Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  1,  86.) 
She  was  the  wife  of  Diomede.  and  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  incontinence  during  her  husband's 
absence  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Apollod.  i  c  —Ov.  A. 
350,  Ac.)  The  beaotiful  passage  in  the  Iliad,  how 
ever  (5,  413,  seqq.),  whew  mention  ia  made  of  her, 
strongly  countenances  the  idea  that  the  story  of  bei 
improper  conduct  is  a  mere  postbomeric  or  cyclic  fable. 
—II.  An  ialand  of  the  jEgean,  between  Cythcrs 
and  Crete,  now  Cerigotto.  Bondclmonli  (Ins.  Arch. 
10,  65)  calls  it  Siekilus  or  Sequttus,  a  corruption, 
probably,  from  the  modern  Greek  etc  hlyvluav.  (Tk 
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Sinner,  ad  /<*.)— HI.  The  earliest  name  for  the 
try  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Vtd.  Achats,  HI.) 

.Ecui.kus,  son  of  Adrastus,  by  Amphilhea,  daugh- 
ter of  Pronax.  and  a  member  of  the  expedition  led  by 
the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  He  was  the  only  leader 
slain  in  this  war,  as  his  father  had  been  the  only  one 
that  survived  the  previous  contest.  (Kid.  Epigoni.) 
Compare  the  scholiast,  ad  Find.  Pyth.  8,  68. 

.EoiDes,  a  patronymic  of  Theseus.  (Homer,  R.  1, 
265  ) 

jEoila,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  Ceres  had  a  tem- 
ple. Aristomenes,  the  Messenian  leader,  endeavoured 
on  one  occasion  to  seize  a  party  of  Laconian  females 
who  were  celebrating  here  the  rites  of  the  goddeas. 
The  attempt  failed,  through  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  women,  and  Aristomenes  himself  was  taken 

Krisoner.  He  was  released,  however,  the  same  night, 
y  Archidamea,  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  before 
this  cherished  an  affection  for  him.  She  pretended 
that  he  had  burned  off  his  bonds,  by  moving  himself  up 
towards  tho  fire,  and  remaining  near  enough  to  have 
them  consumed.    (Paus.  4,  17.) 

Xainlvs,  a  king  of  the  Dorians,  reigning  at  the 
time  in  Thessaly,  near  ihe  range  of  Pindus.  (Heyne, 
ad  Apollod.  2,  7,  7.)  He  aided  Hercules,  according 
to  the  Doric  legend,  in  his  contest  with  the  Lapitha?, 
and  received,  as  a  reward,  the  territory  from  which 
they  were  driven.  (Apollod.  I.  c  )  Jigtmius  is  a  con- 
spicuous name  among  the  founders  of  the  Doric  line, 
and  mention  is  made  by  the  ancient  writers  of  an  epic 
poem,  entitled  Alyifiioc,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
Hesiod,  by  others  to  Cecrops  the  Milesian.  (Heyne, 
I.  e.)  The  posterity  of  yEgimius  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Doric 
institutions  of  iEgimius  are  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pyth. 

1,  184),  aa  forming  the  rule  or  model  of  government 
for  the  Doric  race.    (Compare  MiilUr,  Dorians,  vol. 

2,  P  12.) 

AZamvKvn,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 
There  were  two  rocks  near  this  island,  called  Ara 
JSpimuri,  which  were  so  named,  because  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The 
modern  Zcncamoore  is  the  iEgimurus  of  antiquity. 

yEniMus.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

JEuIha,  I.  a  daugnter  of  the  river  Asopus,  carried 
awav  by  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  from 
Phfnia  to  the  island  of  (Enonc.  (Compare  Spanheim, 
ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  77. — Heyne,  ad  Apollod. 

3,  12,  6  —  Sturz,  ad  Hellenic,  p.  60  — Id.  ad  Phcre- 
eyd.,  p.  178.)  She  gave  her  name  to  the  island.  Some 
authorities  make  Jupiter  to  have  assumed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  ;  but  this  evi- 
dently is  corrupted  from  another  part  of  the  same  fable, 
which  states  that  Asopus  was  struck  with  thunder  by  the 
god  for  presuming  to  pursue  him.  (Apollod.  3,  12, 6.) 
The  Asopus  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Sicyonian  stream 
which  flowed  bv  the  walls  of  Phlius.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  tho  Boeotian  river  of  the  same  name. 
(Compare  Pindar,  Ntm.  9,  9. — AriMlareh.  ad  N.  3,  1. 
— Patuan.  2,  6,  2.) — II.  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus,  near  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Greeks  make  it  to  have  been 
originally  uninhabited,  and  to  have  been  called,  while 
in  this  state,  by  the  name  of  CEnone  ;  for  such  is  evi- 
dently the  moling  of  the  fable,  which  states,  that  Ju- 
piter, in  ord  to  gratify  .Eacus,  who  was  alone  there, 
changed  a  swarm  of  ants  into  men,  and  thus  peopled 
the  island.  (Vtd.  -Caeus,  Mvrmidones,  and  compare 
Pausan.  2,  29,  and  Apollod.  3,  12,  7.)  It  afterward 
look  the  name  of  ./Egina,  from  tho  daughter  of  the 
Asopus.  (Vtd.  jEgina,  I.)  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  island,  it  is  evident  I 
that  its  stony  and  unproductive  soil  must  have  driven  J 
them  at  an  early  period  to  engage  in  maritime  sffairs. 
Hence  they  arc  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined  | 


money  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  used  regu- 
lar measures,  a  tradition  which,  though  no  doubt  un- 
true, stilt  points  very  clearly  to  their  early  commercial 
habits.  (Strabo,  375.— JCltan,  Var.  Hist.  12,  10.— 
Vtd.  Phidon.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  their 
commercial  relations  caused  the  people  of  -Egina  to  be 
increased  by  colonics  from  abroad,  and  Strabo  ex- 
pressly mentions  Cretans  among  the  foreign  inhabitants 
who  had  settled  there.  After  the  return  of  the  Herat- 
lida»,  this  island  received  a  Dorian  colony  from  Epi- 
daurus  (Pausan.  2,  29.— Tzctz.  ad  Lyc.  176),  and 
from  this  period  the  Dorians  gradually  gained  the  as- 
cendency in  it,  until  at  last  it  became  entirely  Doric, 
both  in  language  and  form  of  government.  ^Egina,  for 
a  time,  was  the  maritime  nval  of  Athens,  and  the  com- 
petition e%entually  terminated  in  open  hostilities,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  only  able  to  obtain  advan- 
tages by  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  and  by  means  of 
intestine  divisions  among  their  opponents.  (Herod. 
8,  46,  and  5,  83.)  When  Darius  sent  deputies  into 
Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  the  people  of.Egina, 
partly  from  hatred  towards  the  Athenians,  and  partly 
from  a  wish  to  protect  their  extensive  commerce  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  gave  these  tokens 
of  submission.  (Herod.  6, 49. )  For  this  conduct  they 
were  punished  by  the  Spartans.  In  the  war  with 
Xerxes,  therefore,  they  sided  with  their  countrymen, 
and  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Salatnis  as 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  prize  of  valour  w  ith  the  Athe- 
nians themselves,  and  to  bear  it  off,  as  well  by  the 
universal  suffrages  of  the  confederate  Greeks  (Herod. 
8,  93),  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pythian  oracle. 
(Id.  tbtd.  122 :  compare  Plut.  Vtt.  Themtat.)  After 
the  termination  of  Utc  Persian  war,  however,  the 
strength  of  Athens  proved  too  great  for  them.  Their 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  was  annihilated  in  a  sea-fight  by 
Pericles,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
from  the  island,  while  the  remainder  were  reduced  to  ) 
the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  fugitives  settled  at 
Thyrea  in  Cynurta,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta 
(Tkucyd.  1,  105,  and  108  —  Id.  2,  27. — Id.  4,  57), 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of -(Egos  Potamos, 
and  tho  fall  of  Athens,  that  they  were  able  to  regain 
possession  of  their  native  island.  (AVn.  Hut.  Gr.  2, 
2,  5—  Stralo,  8,  p.  376.)  They  never  attained, 
however,  to  their  former  prosperity.  The  situation  of 
yEgina  made  it  subsequently  a  prize  for  each  succeed- 
ing conqueror,  until  at  last  it  totally  disappeared  from 
history.  In  modern  times  the  island  nearly  retains 
its  ancient  name,  being  called  Egina,  or  with  a  slight 
corruption  Enpia,  and  is  represented  by  travellers  as 
being  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  As  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  ancient  city  would 
appear  to  have  been  in  ruins.  That  writer  makes 
mention  of  some  temples  that  were  standing,  and  of 
the  largo  theatre  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Epi- 
daurus.  The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquity 
which  this  island  can  boast  of  at  the  present  day,  is  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhcllenius,  situated  on  a  mount 
of  the  same  name,  about  four  hours'  distance  from  the 
port,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient temples  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  oldest  speci- 
mens of  the  Doric  stylo  of  architecture.  Mr.  Dodwel) 
pronounces  it  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  ruin 
in  Greece.  For  a  full  account  of  the  .Angina  marbles, 
consult  Quarterly  Journal  of  Saences,  No.  12,  p. 
327,  tcqq.,  and  No.  14,  p.  229,  »eqq. 

iEoiNETA  Paulus,  1.  or  Paul  of  uEgina,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  physician,  born  in  the  island  of  iEgina. 
He  appears  to  have  lived,  not  in  the  fourth  century,  as 
Rene  Moreau  and  Daniel  Lcclerc  (Clcricus)  have  as- 
serted, but  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  the  Calif 
Omar,  and,  consequently,  in  the  seventh  century.  "We 
have  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  handed  down  to 
us.  We  know  merely  that  ho  pursued  his  medical 
studies  at  Alexandres  some  lime  before  the  taking  ot 
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tla»  city  J>y  Amrou,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of  adding 
tm  stock  of  professional  knowledge,  he  travelled  not 
•cJt  duougti  all  Greece,  but  likewise  in  other  countries. 
P*J  of  £gma  closes  the  list  of  the  classic  Greek 
patricians,  for  after  him  the  healing  ait  fell,  like  so 
tut  othrrs,  into  neglect  and  barbarism,  and  did  not 
regain  anT  portion  of  its  former  honours  until  towards 
tbr  twelfth  century.  As  Paul  made  himself  very  able 
■  sargery,  and  displayed  treat  skill  also  in  accouche- 
ment*, the  Arabians  testified  their  esteem  for  him  by 
an  una;  rum  the  accoucheur.  Though  he  cannot  be 
ngajded  as  altogether  original,  since  he  abridged  Ga- 
lea, aad  obtained  many  materials  from  Aetius  and 
Or.basua,  yet  he  frequently  lays  down  opinions  of  his 
cwn,  differing  from  those  of  Galen,  and  more  than  once 
has  lac  courage  to  refute  the  positions  of  Hippocrates. 
H»  descriptions  of  maladies  are  short  and  succinct, 
bat  exact  and  complete.  He  frequently  assumes,  as 
toe  aasis  of  his  explanations,  the  Galcnian  theory  of 
the  cardinal  humours.  It  is  in  surgery  particularly 
that  Paul  of  .Cgina  appears  to  advantage,  not  only  be- 
caisw  he  had  acquired  more  experience  than  eny  other 
Greek  physician  in  this  branch  of  bis  art,  but  also  be- 
cause he  does  not  servilely  copy  his  predecessors.  In 
tins  respect  some  authors  place  him  by  the  side  of 
Cellos,  and  on  certain  points  eren  give  him  the  pref- 
erence. One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
part  of  his  writings  which  relates  to  surgery,  is  the  one 
wh»eu  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  arrows  used  among 
the  uxitnU,  and  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 
The  worV  of  this  physician,  which  has  come  down  to 
tea,  j«  ectitied  An  Abridgment  of  All  Medicine,  and 
cocststs  of  seven  books,  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  is*  more  ancient  physicians,  with  his  own  observa- 
tions vottjotoed.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
of  wbxm  the  following  are  the  principal  ones.  The 
Grvek  text  merely.  Ycnet.  ap.  Aid.,  1528,  and  Basil., 
153*.  fol.  This  latter  edition  is  much  superior  to  the 
former,  as  it  was  corrected  by  Gcmusams,  and  contains 
his  learned  annotations.  Latin  editions  :  Basil.,  1531 
sad  1546, /»/.  ;  Col.  Agr.,  1534  and  1549,  fol. :  Paris, 
1S32.  fol.  :  Vcnet..  1553  and  1554,  8vo  :  Lugd.,  1562 
cod  1567,  8vo  This  last  is  the  best'of  the  Latin 
edr-ons.  s/nce  it  contains  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ries of  Gonthier,  D'Andernach,  Cornarius,  J.  Goupil, 
and  Daiecbamp.  An  Arabic  edition  was  published 
also  try  Honaun,  a  celebrated  Syrian  physician.  Parts 
of  Lie  work  have  also  been  printed  separately  at  various 
xbx>^k  and  particularly  the  first  book,  under  the  title 
m  Pr<xrepta  SaJubna  (Pans,  1510,  up.  lfcnr.  Steph., 
4u>  —Argent.,  1511,  4to,  dec. ).  A  French  translation 
of  ii*  «jr!pcaJ  writings  of  Paul  of  .tgina  was  given  in 
153a.  from  the  Lyon*  press,  in  12mo,  by  Pierre  Tolct. 
The  rirf-llent  version,  however,  by  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Banc  .tory -Tertian,  Aberdeen,  will  supersede  all 
others.  Only  one  volume  has  thus  far  been  published. 
[Bv^r  L  mr  .  vol.  33,  p.  186,  stqq. — Scholl,  Hut. 
Lt't  Gr  .vol.  7,  p.  256.)— II.  A  modeller  of  vEgina, 
tarried  to  by  Pliny  (35,  11).  There  is  some  doubt 
■ht'-^rr  JF.zintta  was  his  own  name,  or  merely  an 
e^thetd<*jgttaiing  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  former  is 
trie  more  p  ratable  opinion,  and  is  advocated  by  Miillcr 
iMeim.  107. — SUltff.  Diet.  Art.  s.  ».). 

.t^ioviics,  or  "  ^iigis  bearer"  (from  alyte  and  e^u), 
a  pnrtical  appellation  of  Jove.    ( Kid.  yEgis.) 

.fc«.ir*:».  a  poetical  appellation  of  Pan,  either  from 
h»  having  the  legs  of  a  goat,  or  as  the  guardian  of 
goaiA.  Plutarch  ( Parall.,  p.  311)  makes  it  analogous 
to  the  I^alm  Siiranv*. 

.Uiti,  a  city  of  Achaia.  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sinu«  CoriDlhtaeus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Pellene. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  population 
«  npfxysed  to  have  been  from  8  to  10.000.  Polybius 
(4.  57)  makes  the  distance  from  the  sea  seven  stadia  ; 
Pautsnias.  however  (7,  26),  removes  the  harbour 
tssctse  stadia  from  the  city.    There  is  no  contradic- 


tion in  this,  as  the  harbour  lay,  not  directly  north,  but 
northeast  from  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  ^Egira 
took  the  name  of  Votitttza.  (Georg.  Pkranza,  2,  9.) 
It  is  now  Vosttca,  a  deserted  place  to  the  cast  of 
Voetitxa,  the  ancient  ^Egium.  {Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol.  8,  p.  396.) 

AZais,  tho  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  for  him  by  Vul- 
can (//.  15,  310),  and  borne  also  by  Apollo  (//.  15, 229) 
and  Minerva  (5,  738).  It  inspired  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  by  its  movements,  darkness,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightning  were  collected.  (//.  17,  594.)  Hence,  in 
later  poets,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  storm  or  hurri- 
cane. (JSsch.  Ckoiph.  684.— Eimp.  Jim,  996.)  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Minerva  had  an  a?gis  of  her  own,  dis- 
tinct from  Jupiter's,  and  she  placed  in  the  centre  of  it 
the  bead  of  Medusa  ;  but  the  Gorgon's  head  appears 
also  on  Jupiter's  shield.  (Eustaih.  ad  It.  6,  741. — 
Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  2,  43.)  As  Minerva  typifies  the 
mind  or  wisdom  of  Jove,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  her  wielding  the  same  s?gis  with  her  great  parent. — 
The  etymology  of  the  term  euyiq  is  disputed.  The 
common  derivation  makes  it  come  from  alt,  alyoc, 
"  a  goat,"  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  being 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  that  had  suckled  the 
infant  Jove.  This  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be 
based  entirely  on  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
alyte  and  alf,  alyoc,  and  is  evidently  the  invention  of 
later  writers  and  fabulists.  Tho  true  etymology  is 
from  iitaou,  "  to  mote  rapidly,''  "  to  rush,"  "  to 
arouse,"  dec,  and  comports  far  belter  with  the  idea 
of  brandishing  to  and  fro  a  terror-inspiring  shield. — 
The  meaning  of  a  coat  of  mail,  or,  rather,  leathern 
tunic,  with  or  without  plates  of  metal,  belongs  to  an- 
other alyie,  which  is  correctly  deduced  from  off. 
(Compare  Herod.  4,  189.) 

Mq\»thv»,  son  of  Thyestes  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopea.  (Kid.  Atreua. )  Having  been  left  guardian 
of  Agamemnon's  kingdom  when  that  monarch  sailed 
for  Troy,  he  availed  himself  of  bis  absence  to  gain  the 
affections  of  Clytemneslra  his  queen,  and,  when  Ag- 
amemnon returned  from  the  war,  cauaed  him  to  be 
slain.  (Kid.  Agamemnon  and  Clytcmnestra.)  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch  he  usurped  the  throne,  and 
reigned  seven  years,  when  he  was  slain,  together  with 
Clytemnestra,  by  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
(Kid.  Orestes.  —  Hugin.  fab.  87,  seq. — Paus.  2,  16. 
— Soph.  Eleclr. — vLVA.  A  gam — Eurip.  Orett., 

ALanivx,  a  town  of  -Etolia,  northeast  of  Nsupac- 
tus,  and  about  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  occupied 
an  elevated  situation  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try. (Thucyd.  3,  97.)  iEgitium  is  perhaps  -tgsj 
(Klyai),  which  Stcphanus  Byzantinus  places  in  ^ttolia 

.tCoIum,  a  city  of  Achaia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  and  northwest  of  ALgin.  After  the 
submersion  of  Helice  it  became  the  chief  place  in 
the  country,  and  here  the  deputies  from  the  slates  of 
Achaia  long  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law  waa 
made  by  Philopormen,  ordaining  that  each  of  the  feder- 
al cities  should  become  in  its  turn  (he  place  of  rendez- 
vous. (Lte.  38,  7,  and  30. — Compare  Polybtus,  2, 
54,  and  4,  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (385,  387),  these 
meetings  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot  call- 
ed JCnarium,  where  was  a  grove  eonsecratcd  to  Ju- 
piter. Pausanias  (7,  24)  affirms,  that  in  his  time  the 
Achsans  still  collected  together  at  ^Egium,  as  the 
Amphictyons  did  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylae  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  jEgium  derived  its  name  from  the 
goat  (off)  which  waa  said  to  have  nourished  Jupiter 
here.  The  modem  town  of  Vostitza  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

Mat.:    Vid.  Supplement. 

AZahku     Vid  Supplement. 

AZaLtn,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  contest,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  prize,  his  indignation  gave 
him  on  a  andden  the  powers  of  uttersncc  which  hal 
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been  denied  him  from  his  birth,  and  he  ever  after  spoke 
with  ease.    (Val.  Max.  1,  8.  4  —  Aul.  Gelt.  5,  9  ) 
/£<;letks,  a  surname  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  day 


of  hia  dominions,  the  former  fled  with  his  50  daagb. 

tcrs,  and  settled  eventually  in  Argolia.  The  sons  of 
yEgyptus  came,  after  some  interval  of  time,  to  Argoa, 


(kly/JjTnc,  from  alyAi),  "  brightness.'')   In  the  legend  1  and  entreated  their  uncle  to  bury  tn  oblivion  all  einm- 
given  by  Apollodorus  (1,9.  26)  respecting  the  island  |  ty,  and  to  give  them  their  cousins  in  marriage.  Da- 
of  Anaphc,  the  epithet  ./Egleles  appears  to  point  to 
Apollo  as  the  darter  of  the  lightning  also  (Apollo  Ful- 
gurator).    Compare  Hcyne,  ad  Apollod.  1, 9,  26,  not. 
crtt. 

jEoobolus,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
nise  in  Bceotia,  because  he  had  substituted  a  goat  in 
the  place  of  a  youth,  who.  was  annually  sacrificed 
there,  (al;,  and  fluXhu. )  Compare  Pausanias  9.  8, 
where  Kuhn,  however,  proposes  AlyoCopov  for  Alyo 


nans,  retaining  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  injuries  they 
had  done  him,  and  distrusting  their  promises,  con 
sented  to  bestow  his  daughters  upon  them,  and  divide* 
them  accordingly  by  lot  among  the  suitors.  But  oa 
the  wedding  day  hc  armed  the  hands  of  the  brides  wilk 
daggers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay  in  the  night 
their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but  Hvperm- 
nestra  obeyed  the  cruel  order,  while  she,  relenting, 
spared  her  husband  Lynceua.    Her  father  at  first  pot 


66?jov. — By  &gobolium,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  moant  her  in  close  confinement,  but  afterward  forgave  her, 
a  species  of  mystic  purification.    The  catechumen  was  |  consented  to  her  union  with  Lyticcns.    (  \  td.  Danaus, 
placed  in  a  pit,  covered  with  perforated  boards,  upon  :  Dnnatdes,  ^c.  — Apollod.  2,  1,  5.,  seqq. — Hygin. 


which  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  so  as  to  bathe  him  in  the 
alood  that  flowed  from  it.  Sometimes,  for  a  goat,  a 
bull  or  ram  was  substituted,  and  the  ceremony  was 
then  called,  in  the  first  case,  Tauroboltum,  in  the  sec- 
ond Crioboltum.  (Knight,  Inquiry,  &.c,  f)  168.) 
*Egos  potamos,  i.  e.,  the  goat's  river,  called  also 


fob.  168,  170  —  Ov.  Hcroul.  14,  <Stc.)-H.  An  exten- 
sive country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  part 
of  Marmarica  and  by  the  deserts  of  Libya,  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  cast  by  the  Sinua 
Arsbicus  and  a  lme  drawn  from  Arsinoe  to  Khinocolu- 
ra,  and  on  the  south  by  ./Ethiopia.    Egypt,  properly 


./Egos  Potamoi,  and  by  the  I*atin  writers  Mgos  Flu-  so  called,  may  be  described  aa  consisting  of  the  long 
a  small  river  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  !  and  narrow  valley  which  follows  the  courtc  of  the  Nile 

from  Syenc  (or  Astooan)  to  Cairo,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Memphis.  To  the  Nile,  Egypt  owes  its  ex- 
istence as  a  habitable  country,  since,  without  the  rich 
and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the  river  in  its  annual 
inundations,  it  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  At  three 
different  places,  previous  to  its  entering  Egypt,  this  no- 


south  of  Callipolis,  which  apparently  gave  its  name  to 
a  town  or  port  situate  at  its  mouth.  (Herod.  9,  119. 
— Sttph.  Byz.  $.  v.  A/yoc  Uoraftoi.)  Mannert  thinks, 
that  the  town  just  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
called  Crcssa  by  Scylax  (p.  28),  and  Ciasa  by  Pliny 
'4,  9).    But  consult  Gail, ad  Scyl.  I.  e.  as  regards  the 


meaning  of  the  phrase  Jvror  Aiydf  zorafiov.  employed  ble  stream  is  threatened  to  be  interrupted  in  us  course  by 


by  Scylax.  (Geogr.  Gr  Mtn.  I,  439,  rd.  Gatl)  At 
./Egos  Potamos  the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander,  an  event  which 
completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former  state, 
and  finally  led  to  the  capture  of  Athens.  (Xen.  Hist. 
Gr.  2,  19  —  Diod.  Sic.  13.  105  —  I'lut.  Vtt.  Alctb  — 
Corn.  iVrp.  Yit.  Alcib.)  The  village  of  Galata  prob- 
ably stands  on  the  site  of  the  town  or  harbour.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.) 

^EGOs.WiC,  a  Gallic  nation,  who  served  in  the  army 
sf  Attalus  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  He  afterward 
assigned  them  a  settlement  along  the  Hellespont. 
(Palyb.  5,  77,  seq.)  Casaubon,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  Polybius,  has  •*  Mgosagrs  (sire  ii  sunt  Tcctosa- 
ges)."  Schweigheuscr,  misled  by  this  conjecture, 
introduces  TcKruoayac  into  the  Greek  text  of  the  his- 
torian in  place  of  Aiyboayac,  the  common  reading. 
In  his  annotations,  however,  he  acknowledges  his  pre- 
cipitancy. Compare  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
index  to  his  edition  of  Polybius  (vol.  8,  pt.  i  ,  p.  198). 
in  which  he  conjectures  that  'Piyooaytc,  which  occurs 
in  another  passage  of  Polybius  (5,  53),  ought  to  be 
written  Klyoaayeie  also. 

iEovs,  a  town  of  I^aconia.  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia, and  contiguous  to  Belmina.    (Polyb.  2,  54.) 

./Eoypsus,  or  more  correctly  iEgyssus,  a  city  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  in  the  region  called  Parva  Scvthia.  and 
situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  not  far  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.  1,  8, 
13).  Near  this  place,  according  to  D'Anville,  Darius 
Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  (As  regards  the 
true  reading,  consult  Cellaring,  Geogr.  2,  468  ) 
iEovPTii.  tho  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Vid.  .Egyplus. 
iEovPTiUM  mark,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

iEoypTOs,  I.  a  son  of  Bclus,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  received  from  his  parent  the  country  of  Arabia  to 
rule  over ;  bot  subsequently  conquered  the  land  of 
"the  black-footed  race"  (MeXa/utrodW),  and  gave  it 
his  name.  ./Egyptus  was  the  father  of  50  sons,  and 
Danaus,  to  whom  Libya  had  been  assigned,  of  50 
Jealousy  breaking  oat  between  Danaus 
i  of  wEgyptua,  who  aimed  at  depriving  him 


m-f  w  — »      -  w 

daughters, 
and  the  sons 
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a  barrier  of  mountains,  and  at  each  place  the  barrier  is 
surmounted.  The  second  cataract,  in  Turkish  Nubia, 
is  the  most  violent  and  unnavigable.  The  third  is  at 
Syene,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egvpt, 
From  Syene  to  Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  valley 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other 
terminates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river 
occupies  the  middle  of  tho  valley  as  far  as  the  strait 
called  Jebct-cl-Su'sili.  This  space,  about  forty  miles 
long,  has  very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  con- 
tains some  islands,  which,  from  their  low  level,  easily 
admit  of  irrigation.  At  the  mouth  of  tbo  Jebcl-el-Su- 
siti  (Chard,  Mem.  sur  VEgyple,  vol.  3,  p.  13).  the 
Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  which  in 
several  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of 
rocks  cut  into  peaks,  while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  on 
the  left  side  is  always  bctc«siMc  by  a  slope  of  various 
acclivity.  These  last  mountains  begin  near  the  town 
of  Stoot,  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  and  go  down  towards 
Faioom,  the  ancient  Arsinoitic  Nome,  diverging  grad- 
uslly  to  the  west,  so  that  between  them  and  the  culti- 
vated valley  there  is  a  desert  space.  Incoming  grad- 
ually wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is  bordered 
on  the  valley-side  by  a  lino  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly 
south  and  north.  The  mountains  which  confine  the 
basin  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  arc  intersected  by 
defiles,  which  on  one  side  lead  to  the  shores  of  tho 
Ked  Sea,  and  on  tho  other  to  the  Oases.  These  nar- 
row passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the  winter  rains 
maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation,  and  form 
springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  their 
flocks.  The  strip  of  desert  land  which  generally  ex- 
tends along  each  6ide  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  Nile  (and  which  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  barren  ocean  of  sand  that  lies  on  each  side 
of  Egypt),  now  contains  two  very  distinct  kinds  of 
land  ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  mount- 
ain, consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles ;  the  other, 
composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent  of 
ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  is 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the 
surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  < 
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r»iTird  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Po, 
p4«"t  .-t  .f?  ?         sih^nc^*  Mid  some  o! her  rivers.  Near 
A-  'i  ■■in/.  Use  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much  widen- 
ed oa  dae  wert,  has  on  that  side  an  opening,  through 
is  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Fat- 
plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table-land, 
the   surrounding  mountains  on  the 
mrtn  and  west  by  a  wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain 
proportion,  elwavs  laid  under  water,  forms  what  the 
ahabaaou    call   Bntelel-Karwrn.     (Vid.  Meeri*  ) 
Near  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nae  diverge  on  both  sides.    The  one.  under  the  name 
ef  JtU*l-al-yeir<m,  runs  northwest  towards  the  Med- 
the  other,  called  JtbM-al- Attain,  runs 
l  of  Suez     ?n  front  of  these  chains  a  vast 
asasn  civ-nd*.  comwed  of  sands,  covered  with  the 
sod  of  the  Nile.    At  the  place  called  Baiu-el- Baku- 
to,  near  the  ancient  Cercasorus,  the  river  divides  into 
two  branches ;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Kosetta, 
tear  the  ancient  Ostium  Bolbitinum,  and  the  other  to 
Dtmirtt*.  the  ancient  Tamiathis,  at  the  Ostium  Phat- 
rettcam,  contain  between  them  the  present  Delta. 
Bat  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
'  times  nroch  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Pelaaian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with 
1  or  converted  into  marshy  pools;  while  on  the 
is  bounded  by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is 
rtr.-jr  partly  confounded  with  the  canal  of  Alexandres, 
and  parthr  lost  in  I^ake  Elko.    But  the  correspondence 
of  the  level  of  the  surface  with  that  of  the  present 
Deha.  and  its  depression  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
wdjtrmng  desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and 
fcrubtv.  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Delta,  al- 
though irregular  encroachments  are  made  by  shifting 
St      of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the 
Egypt  then,  in  general  language,  may  be 
as  an  immense  valley  or  longitudinal  basin, 
in  a  Delta  or  triangular  plain  of  alluvial 
far-isatxm ;  being  altogether,  from  the  heights  of  Syene 
to  the  shorn  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  fiOO  miles  in 
length,  and  of  various  width.    (Mailt- Brun,  Geogr. 
voJ  4,  p.  II,  »cqq  ) 

1 .  FertxlUy  t>f  Egypt. 

the  whole  of  the  productive  soil  of  Egypt 
of  mud  deposited  by  the  Nile  ;  and  the  Delta, 
as  in  aii  similar  tracts  of  country,  is  entirely  composed 
of  albmal  earth  and  sand.  To  ascertain  the  depth  of 
tfci*  >d.  the  French  sarans,  who  accompanied  the  mil- 
a-arv  expedition  into  Eeypt.  sank  several  wells  at  dis- 
tant irt*r»als  :  and  from  their  observations  have  been 
ordained  the  following  results  First,  that  the  surface 
of  tne  ami,  as  already  mentioned,  descends  more  or 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  the 
occurs  in  most  valleys  :  secondly,  that 
tbe  deoth  of  the  bed  of  mud  is  unequal,  being  in  gen- 
eral about  five  feet  near  the  river,  and  increasing  grad- 
salv  as  it  recedes  from  rt :  thirdly,  that  beneath  the 
»td  there  tm  a  bed  of  sand  similar  to  that  always 
bronchi  down  by  the  river.  The  first-mentioned  pc- 
'  btov  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  absence  of 
.  which,  in  other  countries,  washes  down  the  soil 
ham  the  hills,  and.  carrying  it  to  the  stream  in  the 
bottom  of  the  rallev.  forms  a  basin,  the  sides  of  which 
bare  a  concave  surface  ;  whereas,  in  Egypt,  the  soil  is 
cscTeyed  by  (he  inundation  from  the  river  into  the 
vaOev.  and  the  deposites,  therefore,  will  be  greatest 
sear  its  banks.  The  more  rapid  the  current,  also,  the 
smeller  will  be  tbe  quantity  of  mud  deposited.  The 
b*d  of  quartroae  sand  upon  which  it  rests  is  about 
thirty-six.  feet  in  depth,  and  is  stiperposed  on  the  cal- 
caieous  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  lower  conn- 
try.  The  waters  of  tbe  river  filler  through  this  bed  of 
sand,  and  springs  are  found  as  soon  as  the  borer  has 
reached  any  considerable  depth.  Ancient  Egypt  was 
inurka^e  Tor  us  fertility.    The  slaplo  commodity 


was  its  grain,  the  growth  of  which  was  bo  abundant 
as  to  afford  at  all  tunes  considerable  supplies  to  tha 
neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
and  in  limes  of  scarcity  or  famine,  which  were  fre- 
quently felt  in  those  countries,  Egypt  alone  could  save 
their  numerous  population  from  starving.  Egvp*,  m 
fact,  unlike  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  brought 
forth  its  produce  independent  of  the  seasons  and  the 
skies ;  and  while  continued  drought  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  brought  one  season  of  scarcity  after  an- 
other, the  granaries  of  Egypt  were  full.  Hence,  too, 
Egypt  became  regarded  as  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  (Aurel.  Victor..  Ejnl.  e.  I.)  The  Hev.  Mr. 
Jewett  has  given  a  sinking  example  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  "  1  picked  up  at 
random,"  says  he,  "  a  few  stalks  out  of  the  thick  corn- 
fields. We  counted  the  number  of  stalks  which  sprout- 
ed from  single  grains  of  seed;  carefully  nulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  it  was  but  one 
plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks  ;  the  next  three ; 
the  next  nine  ;  then  eighteen  ;  then  fourteen.  Each 
stalk  would  have  been  an  ear  "  Numerous  canals 
served  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  some  of  those 
parts  which  the  inundation  could  not  reach,  while  ma- 
chinery was  employed  to  convey  the  means  of  irriga- 
tion to  others.  Many  of  these  canals  still  exist,  many 
have  long  since  disappeared,  and  not  a  few  tracts  of 
sandy  country  have  displayed  themselves  in  modern 
times  where  formerly  all  was  smiling  and  fertile. 
Nearly  the  whole  extent  from  the  southern  confines  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  is  one  barren  and  sandy 
waste.  Assigning  to  Upper  Egypt  an  average  breadth 
of  ten  miles,  and  allowing  for  the  lateral  valleys  stretch- 
ing out  from  the  Delta,  it  is  supposed  that  the  portion 
of  territory,  at  the  present  day,  in  Egypt,  capable  of 
cultivation,  may  amount  to  about  16,000  square  miles, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions  of  acres.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  ard  a 
half,  which  would  give  about  156  to  every  square  mile. 
Nearly  one  half  of  this  territory,  it  is  supposed,  is  either 
periodically  inundated,  or  capable  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  laborious  cultiva. 
lion,  and  yields  a  more  scanty  produce.  The  inunda 
ted  lands,  though  they  have  successively  home  one 
crop,  and  frequently  two,  year  after  year,  without  in- 
termission, for  more  than  3000  years,  still  retain  theii 
ancient  fertility,  without  any  perceptible  impoverish- 
ment, and  without  any  farther  tillage  than  the  adventi- 
tious top-dressing  of  black,  slimy  mould  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  Where  the  inundation  does  not 
reach,  the  crops  are  very  scanty  ;  wheat  does  not  yield 
above  five  or  six  for  one ;  but  for  maize  and  millet 
the  soil  is  particularly  adapted,  and  these,  with  rice, 
lentils,  and  pulse,  constitute  the  principal  food  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  inhabitants,  allowing  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  produced.  Taking, 
then,  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  land  once  arable, 
which  is  now  covered  with  sand,  the  double  harvest, 
and,  of  some  productions,  more  than  semi-annual  crops, 
the  smaller  quantity  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  sus- 
tain life  in  southern  latitudes,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  more  barren  soil  was  formerly  rendered  available 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  date-palm,  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  immense  fertility  and  populousness  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  country  said  to  have  contained  in 
former  days  7,500,000  souls. — One  of  tho  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  Egypt  is  the  lotus.  The  plant 
usually  so  denominated  is  a  species  of  water-lily 
(nymphtra  lotus),  called  by  ihe  Arabs  nuphar,  which, 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the 
canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  amid 
which  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups  of  bright  white 
or  azure,  expand  on  the  surface,  and  have  a  most 
elegant  appearance.  Sonnini  says,  that  its  roots  form 
a  tubercle,  which  is  gathered  when  the  waters  of  the 
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Nile  subside,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  potatoes, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  taste.  Herodotus 
(2,  92)  states,  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  ate  the  root, 
but  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  the  seed,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  poppy.  He  adds,  that  there  is  a  second 
species,  the  root  of  which  is  very  grateful,  either  fresh 
or  dried.  The  plant  which  was  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  which  is  so  frequently  carved 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
nymphaa  nclumbo,  or  nelvmltium  spenosum,  the  "  sa- 
cred bean"  of  India,  now  found  only  in  that  country. 
Its  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  have  a 
delicate  flavour  resembling  almonds,  and  its  roots  also 
are  edible.  The  lotus  of  Homer,  however,  the  fruits 
of  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
is  a  very  different  plant,  namely,  the  zizip/ius  lotus 
(rhamntu),  or  jujube,  which  bears  a  fruit  tho  size  of  a 
sloe,  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
which  have  been  erroneously  fixed  on  by  learned  com- 
mentators as  the  dudaim  (mandrakes)  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  papyrus,  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  lotus,  and  which  is  believed  to  have 
disappeared  from  tho  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re- 
discovered in  the  cypents  papyrus  of  Linncus.  The 
rolocasium  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  its  large  es- 
culent roots.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  canals 
sometimes  present  coppices  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and 
there  are  groves  of  rose-laurel,  willow,  cassia,  and  other 
shrubs.  Faioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cac- 
tus, or  Indian  fig.  But,  though  so  rich  in  plants,  Egypt 
ts  destitute  of  timber,  and  all  the  firewood  is  imported 
from  Caramania.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  38, 
scqq. — Modern  Traveller  (Egypt),  p.  18,  scqq.) 

2.  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us 
long.    The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.    They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
the  inundation.    The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  saddle-horses.    Asses,  mules,  and  camels 
appear  hero  in  all  their  vigour.    There  are  also  nu- 
merous herds  of  buffaloes.    In  Lower  Egypt  there  are 
sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.    The  large  beasts  of  prey 
figd  in  this  country  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is 
but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles  which  traverse 
the  deserts  of  the  Tbebaid.    The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, those  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile, 
seem  to  be  banished  from  tho  Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in 
Upper  Egypt.    The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  are 
sometimes  found  covered  with  crocodiles,  which  choose 
these  places  for  depositing  their  eggs.    The  voracity 
of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  annihilating  his  means  of 
support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his  race.  Ab- 
dollatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.    It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
Buffon  had  believed.    The  ichneumon  is  the  same  an- 
imal which  the  ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and 
which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  country. 
It  possesses  a  strong  itwtinct  of  destruction,  and.  in 
searching  for  its  prey,  exterminates  the  young  of  many 
noxious  reptiles.    The  eggs  of  crocodiles  form  its  fa- 
vourite food  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  its  favourite  repast, 
it  eagerly  sucks  the  blood  of  every  creature  which  it  is 
able  to  overcome.    Its  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  j 
in  length,  and  its  tail  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Its  general  colour  is  a  grayish  brown ;  but,  when 
closely  inspected,  each  hair  is  found  annulated  with  a 
paler  and  a  darker  hue.    Zoology  has  lately  been  en- 
riched with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among 
which  are  the  coluber  kaje,  an  animal  figure*]  tn  all  the 
hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  Providence ; 
and  the  coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 
The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hith- 
to  systematic  naturalists.    Of  this  the 


Poluptrre  bickir,  described  by  Geoffrey-Saint- H: Lire 
(Annates  du  Mustum,  vol.  1,  p.  57),  is  a  very  remarka- 
ble example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  genera., 
that  the  birds  of  Egypt  differ  not  much  from  those  of 
Europe.  He  saw  the  Egyptian  swan,  represented  in 
all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures  and 
in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  this 
bird  was  the  chenalopex  (tulpanser)  of  Herodotus,  to 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and 
had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  by 
the  G reek s  Ckenoboscru  m.  1 1  is  not  pec u  1  isr  to  Egrpt, 
but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  all  over  En- 
rope.  The  Ibis,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  d  est  rover 
of  serpent*,  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cuvier, 
a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Abcohanws.  G ro- 
be rt  and  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilairc  have  brought  home 
mummies  of  this  animal,  which  had  been  prepared  and 
entombed  with  much  superstitious  care.  (Mimetre  sur 
l  lbts,  par  M.  Cutter.— Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
45,  scqq.) 

3.  Name  of  Egypt. 

The  name  by  which  this  country  is  known  to  Euro* 
peans  comes  from  the  Greeks,  some  of  whose  writers 
inform  us  that  it  received  this  appellation  from  AZgyp- 
tus,  son  of  Bclus,  having  been  previously  called  At- 
ria.   (Compare  Eustbius,  Chron.,  lib.  2,  p.  2S4,  ctt\ 
Mati  et  Zohrab  )    In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  it  is  styled 
Milsraim,  and  also  Matsor,  and  hards  Cham  :  of 
these  names,  however,  the  first  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly employed.    The  Arabians  and  other  Orientals 
still  know  it  by  the  name  of  Mcsr  or  Mizr.  Accord- 
ing to  general  opinion,  Egypt  was  called  Mitsrattn 
after  the  second  son  of  Ham.    Bochart,  however,  op- 
poses this  (Geogr.  Sacr.  4,24),  and  contends  that  the 
name  of  Milsraim,  being  a  dual  form,  indicates  tho 
I  two  divisions  of  Egypt  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Cal- 
met  (Diet.,  art.  Misraim)  supposes,  that  it  denotes  the 
people  of  the  country  rather  than  the  father  of  the 
people.    Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1,  6)  calls  Egypt  Mcs- 
tra ;  the  Septuagint  translators,  Metsratm ;  Eusebiua 
and  Suidas,  Mestraia.    The  Coptic  uame  of  Old  Cairo 
is  still  Mistraim  ;  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  call  it  Masra 
or  Maxstra.    The  other  appellation,  Matsor,  as  given 
above,  Bochart  has  clearly  proved  to  mean  a  fortress  g 
and,  according  to  him,  Egypt  was  so  called,  cither  from 
its  being  a  region  fortified  by  nature,  or  from  the  word 
tsor,  winch  signifies  narrow,  and  which  he  thinks  suf- 
ficiently descriptive  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egrpt.  Sir 
W.  Drummond  (Ohgines,  2,  55)  inclines  to  the  first 
of  thc?c  two  etymologies,  because  Diodorus  Siculus 
(1,  30)  and  Strabo  (8l)3)  remark,  that  Egypt  was  a 
country  extremely  difficult  of  access;  and  Diodorus, 
speaking  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  observes,  that  it  seems 
not  a  little  to  excel  other  limited  places  in  the  kingdom, 
by  a  natural  fortification  (li\vpnrnTi  ctvatnif)  and  by 
the  beauty  of  the  country.    The  third  appellation  men- 
tioned above,  namely,  hards  Cham,  "the  land  of 
Ham,"  seems  to  have  been  the  poetical  name  for  Egypt 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  accordingly  it  occurs  only  in 
the  Psalms.    It  is  a  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time 
of  St.  Jerome,  that  the  land  of  Ham  was  so  named 
after  the  son  of  Noah.    (Quast.  in  Gcncsin. — Lhun%- 
mond's  Ortgincs,  2,  45,  srqq  )    There  may,  however, 
be  reason  to  think,  that  the  patriarch  was  named  after 
the  country  where  it  is  supposed  he  finally  settled  In 
Hebrew,  cham  signifies  "cahdus;"  and  chom,  "fuscus," 
«'  niger."  In  Egyptian  we  find  several  words  which  sre 
nearly  the  same  both  in  sound  and  sense.    Thus  xp°f*+ 
chmom,  signified  "color"  and  ^a/if,  ehame,  "mger.'' 
The  Egyptians  always  called  their  country  Chenua  or 
Chame,  probably  from  the  burned  and  black  appearance 
of  the  soil.    (Compare  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  364  — 
Shatce's  Travels,  fol.  ed.,  p.  432. — Calmet's  Did.,  art. 
Ham.)    The  name  Aena  has  a  similar  reference,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  natire 
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i.  the  primitive  dajp  denoting  obscurity,  duskiness, 
n.  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  (1,  680) 
:aat  Tbessaly  was  called  'Hf pta,  according  to  one 
on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  its  sod  ; 
■at  Egypt  wa*  denominated  'Htpta  for  a 
maxlmx  rnwa.  Bryant  (6.  149),  who  cites  tins  pas- 
sage ot  the  scholiast,  represents  it  as  a  vulgar  error; 
btat  it*  reasoning  is,  ss  usual,  unsatisfactory.  The 
of  the  word  Epypt  has  occupied  the  atten- 
and  ttafrkd  the  ingenuity  of  many  learned  writers. 
■  most  common  opinion  is,  that  Alyi'nrof  is  com- 
of  <ua  (for  yala),  land,  and  yvrrroc.  or  rather  son- 
rar,  xnd  thai,  consequently.  Egypt  signifies  ike  land  of 
Any*,  or  the  Koptir  lantL  Others  derive  it  from  aia,  and 
iiv .  black  vulture,  the  colour  of  that  bird  (whence 
rise  Laun  xmArrdtvnm,  "blackish")  being,  according 
le  them,  characteristic  of  the  soil  or  its  inhabitants. 
Mede  conceives  the  primitive  form  to  have  been  Ata 
Cmpktt,  the  land  of  Cuphti :  while  Bruce  says,  that 
Y  O'ypC  me  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means 
thr  country  of  canals.  Eusetnus,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  followed  Manctho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  states, 
tkat  Kutues,  or  Harnesses,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
(according  to  laber)  B.C.  1577,  was  also  called 
-Lsrv-pcus,  and  that  he  gave  it  his  name,  as  has  already 
been  m^nuoncd.  (Euseb.  Chi  on.  2,  p.  234,  id.  Matt 
et  Zokrab  ) 

4.  Divisions  of  Egypt. 

In  ti*e  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Thebst*.  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  Thebais 
extended  from  Syene,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Phi- 
ke.  as  far  as  A  by  do*,  and  conUined  ten  districts,  juris- 
tbebons,  or.  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  nomes  (Ndpot. 
Hervd  2,  164)  The  Coptic  word  is  Pthotek.  ( Cham- 
foiixrs,  T Egypte  sous  Us  Pkaraont,  1 ,  GC. )  To  these 
succeeded  the  sixteen  nomes  of  Middle  Egypt  (Strabo, 
187).  reaching  to  Cercaaoras,  where  the  Nile  began  to 
braorh  cA  Then  came  the  ten  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt, 
or  ur  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  nomes  then  was  thirty-tit,  and  this  arrangement 
is  sik!  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  50)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Sesostris  (Sethosis-  Harnesses)  previous  to 
as  departure  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  the  governors  placed  over  each  of  these 
aa  kingdom  might  be  the  better  governed  du- 
au  absence,  and  justice  more  carefully  administer- 
it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  divia- 
much  older  than  the  time  of  Sesostris  (Ckam- 
VEgypte,  dec  ,  1.  71),  and  the  account  given 
by  Sin  So.  respecting  the  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  would 
seem  to  confirm  this.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that 
tie  sa&  of  this  structure  coincided  with  the  number 
of  tae  aootcs,  and  the  building  would  seem  to  have  oc- 
raped  a  central  position  with  respect  to  these  various 
dstrxrts,  having  eighteen  nomes  to  the  north,  and  as 
Baay  to  the  south,  and  thus  answering  a  civil  as  well 
as  a  rehg*ous  purpose.  (Hitter,  Erdkunde,  2d  of.,  1, 
7M  )  l.  ijder  the  dyrasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  num- 
ber of  the  nomes  became  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of 
tbc  new  and  improved  stale  of  things  in  that  quarter 
of  E?*pt  where  Alexandres  was  situated,  partly  by  the 
tidi'j&n  of  the  Oases  to  Egypt,  and  partly  also  by  the 
tkcraxtons  which  an  active  commerce  had  produced 
a!s»g  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  A  change  also 
uto«  "place,  about  this  same  period,  in  the  three  main 
division*  of  the  land.  I-ower  Egypt  now  no  longer 
itself  to  the  limits  of  the  i>elta,  but  had  its 
enlarged  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nomes.  In  like  manner.  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  | 
Tbehus.  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly  been 
included  within  the  limits  of  Middle  Egypt,  so  that 
eventual  bat  sercn  nomes  remained  to  this  last-men- 
ticned  sectroa  of  country,  which  therefore  received  the 
t-me  of  HcfUnomis.    { Manner t,  Geogr.  10,  1,  303.) 


Under  the  Roman  d  ominion,  Thebais  slone  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  division  of  the  country  ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  land  obtained  no  farther  division  than  that 
produced  by  its  nomes.    Hence  Pliny  (5,  9),  after 
mentioning  eleven  nomes  as  forming  the  district  of 
Thebais,  speaks  of  the  country  around  Pclusium  as 
consisting  of  four  others,  and  then,  without  any  other 
division,  enumerates  thirty  nomes  in  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  nornes  had  increased  to  45. 
They  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  various  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones. 
Hence  we  find  Ptolemy  enumerating  still  more  nomes 
than  Pliny,  while  ho  omits  the  mention  of  others  re- 
corded by  the  latter,  which  probably  existed  no  Ion  per 
in  his  own  days.    At  a  still  later  period  we  bear  little 
more  of  the  nomes.    A  new  division  of  the  country 
took  place  under  the  Eastern  empire.    An  imperial 
Prefect  exercised  sway  over  not  only  Egypt,  but  also 
Libya  as  far  as  Cyrenc,  while  a  Comet  Militant  had 
charge  of  the  forces.    The  power  of  the  latter  extend- 
ed over  all  Egypt  as  far  as  Ethiopia,  but  a  Dux,  who 
was  dependant  on  him,  exercised  |>articular  control 
over  the  Thebais.    This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sius,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  the  Notuia. 
From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previously 
named  Heptanomis,  bore  the  name  of  Arcadia,  in  hon- 
or of  Arcadius,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.    A  new 
province  also  had  arisen  a  considerable  time  before 
this,  named  Auguttatunica,  from  its  lying  chiefly  along 
the  Nile.    It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia  as  fsr  as  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
far  as  the  Syrian  frontier.    Its  capital  was  Pclusium 
The  name  of  this  province  is  mentioned  by  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Consianune, 
and  it  occurs  also  in  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  (22,  16).    About  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  tho 
sixth  century,  the  position  of  the  various  archbishop- 
rics and  bishoprics,  all  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandres,  gave  rise  to  a  new  distribution  of  provin- 
ces.   The  territory  of  Alexandres,  with  the  western 
portion  of  the  Delta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ostium  Ca- 
nopicum,  was  called  "  The  First  Egypt,"  and  the 
more  eastern  part,  as  far  as  the  Ostium  Phatncticum, 
was  termed  "The  Second  Egypt."    The  northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  Delta,  on  the  Pclusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  eastern  tract  aa  far  as  tho  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  received  the  appellation  of  "  The  First  Au- 
gustanmica,"  and  had  Pelosium  for  its  capital.  Tho 
inner  part  of  the  western  Delta,  as  far  as  the  Ostium 
Phatneticum,  was  named  "The  Second  Augusiam- 
mca."    Its  capital  was  Leontopolis.    Thus  the  Delta, 
with  the  country  immediately  adjacent,  embraced  four 
small  provinces.    Middle  Egypt  still  retained  a  large 
part  of  its  previous  extent,  under  the  name  of  Middle 
Egypt  or  Arcadia   (Mean  Alyuirrof,  ?)  'Apxadta). 
Memphis  belonged  to  it  as  the  northernmost  state; 
but  it  was  by  this  time  greatly  sunk  in  importance, 
and  Oxyrynchus  had  succeeded  it  as  the  metropolis. 
Amid  all  these  changes,  the  Thebais  wss  continually 
regarded  as  a  separate  district.    It  now  received  new 
accessions  from  the  north,  and  a  double  appellation 
arose.    The  northern  and  smaller  portion,  which  had 
originally  formed  a  part  of  Middle  Egypt,  was  called 
'•The  First  Thebais."    To  it  was  appended  the  Oa- 
st* Magna,  and  its  Metropolis  was  Antvopolis.  The 
southern  regions  as  far  as  Phils  andrThatis,  including 
a  small  part  of  ^Ethiopia,  formed  '*  The  Second  The- 
bais."   Its  capital  was  Coptos.    It  seems  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  chsnges  that  gradually  en- 
sued, especially  as  they  are  of  no  peculiar  importance 
either  in  point  of  history  or  geography.  (Compare 
Hierodtt,  Synekdemot;  in  Wesseling 's  Rom.  Jtin., 
,  1735, 4to.— Manneri,  Geogr.,  10, 1, 305,  teqq  ) 
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5.  reputation  of  Egypt. 

Diodorus  Sicuius  (1,  31)  steles,  on  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  records,  that  the  land  contained, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  niore  than  18,000  cities  j 
and  villages.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that,  in  | 
the  tune  of  the  first  Piolemy,  the  number  was  above 
30,000.  In  this  latter  statement,  however,  there  n«  on 
evident  exaggeration.  Theocritus  (Idyll.  17, &2,stqq.) 
assigns  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  the  sovereignty  over 
33,333  cities.  In  this  also  there  is  exaggeration,  but 
not  of  so  offensive  a  character  as  in  the  former  case, 
since  the  sway  of  Philadelphia  did,  in  fact,  extend 
over  othei  countries  besides  Egypt ;  such  as  Syria, 
Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  Pamphyha,  Carta,  dec.  Pomponius 
Mela  (1,  9),  and  Pliny  (5,  9).  who  frequently  copies 
bun,  confine  themselves  with  good  reason  to  a  more  , 
moderate  number.  According  to  them,  the  Egyptians  ; 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  Amasis,  20,000  cities.  This  r 
number  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus  (2,  77),  and  may  j 
be  made  to  correspond  with  that  first  given  from  Dio- 
dorus Sicuius,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Ama- 
sis had  extended  his  away  over  Cyrenaica  also,  and 
that  this  may  serve  to  swell  the  number  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  leaving  about  18,000  for 
Egypt  itself.  Diodorus  Sicuius  (I  c  )  gives  the  an- 
cient population  of  the  country  ss  seven  millions,  an 
estimate  winch  does  not  appear  excessive,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  binds.  The  number  would  1 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  increased  during  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  have  continued  so  under 
the  Roman  sway,  since  we  find  Josephua  (Beli.  Jud. 
2,  16)  estimating  the  population  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  at  7,500.000,  without  counting  that  of 
Alexandres,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  (17,  62), 
was  300,000,  exclusive  of  slaves.  W  hen  we  read, 
however,  in  the  same  Diodorus  (1,  31),  that  in  his 
days  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  amounted  to  "  not  lesa 
than  three  millions"  (ovk  i'/mttovc  eivat  rptaxooiuv  sc. 
ftvfituiuv).  we  must  regard  this  number  as  tbe  interpo- 
lation of  a  scribe,  and  must  consider  Diodorus  as  mere- 
ly  wishing  to  convey  this  idea,  that,  in  more  ancient 
tunes,  the  population  waa  said  to  have  been  seven  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  his  own  days  it  waa  not  inferior  to  this. 
(Tot)  6c  ovftxavroc  Aaov  ru  uh>  ra?.aiov  fact  ycyovtrvai 
nepi  ixTanooiac  pvpiuiac,  nai  tcaff  i/pue  6e  ova  1/mt- 
tovc  eivat  [Tpiaxoatuv].  Compare  Wc&tcLng,  ad 
hc.—Manncrt,  10,  2,  309,  seqq.) 

6.  Complexion  and  Physical  Structure  of  the 
Egyptians. 

A  few  remarks  relative  to  the  physical  character  of 
this  singular  people,  may  form  no  uninteresting  prel- 
ude to  their  national  history.  There  are  two  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  physical  character  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  Tbese  are,  first,  the  descriptions 
of  their  persons  incidentally  to  be  met  with  in  the  an- 
cient writers ;  and,  secondly,  the  numerous  remains 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  as  well  as  of  human  bodies, 
preserved  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  evidence  derived  from  these  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  principal  data  from  which  a 
iudgment  is  to  be  formed  areaa  follows:  1.  Accounts 
given  by  the  ancients.  If  wo  were  to  judge  from  the 
remarks  in  some  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  alone, 
we  should  perhaps  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  woolly-hatred  and  Hack  people,  like  the 
negroes  of  Guinea.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
of  Herodotus  (2,  104),  which  has  often  been  cited  to 
this  purpose.  The  authority  of  this  historian  is  of  the 
more  weight,  as  he  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  was, 
therefore,  well  acquainted,  from  his  own  observation, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  people;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  he  is  in  general  very  accurate  and  faithful 
in  relating  the  facta  and  describing  the  objects  which 
fcU  under  his  personal  observation.    In  his  account 


of  the  people  of  Colchis,  he  says,  that  they  wem  a 
colooy  of  Egyptians,  and  be  support*  bis  opinion  bv  this 
argument,  that  they  were  fUAuyxpoec  nai  oiiAorptrer, 
or,  "  black  in  complexion,  and  woolly-haired."  1  bese 
are  exactly  the  words  used  in  the  description  of  un- 
doubted negroes.  The  aame  Colchiana,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  mentioned  by  Pindar  (I'yth.  A,  377) 
as  being  black,  with  tbe  epithet  of  KeAatvCnrec,  oo 
which  passage  the  scholiast  observes,  thai  the  Col* 
chians  were  black,  and  that  their  dusky  hue  vi  a*  at- 
tributed to  tbetr  descent  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
of  the  same  complexion.  Herodotus,  in  another  place 
(2,  57),  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  was  very  strongly  marked,  and,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  quite  black.  After  relating  tbe  fable  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Dodonean  oracle  by  a  black  pigeon, 
which  had  fled  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  uttered  its 
prophecies  from  the  oaks  at  Dodoua,  he  adds  his  con- 
jecture respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  tale.  He 
supposes  the  oracle  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  female 
captive  from  the  Thcbaid,  who  waa  enigmatically  de- 
scribed aa  a  bird,  and  subjoins,  that,  "  by  representing 
the  bird  as  black,  they  marked  that  the  woman  was  an 
Egyptian."  Some  other  writers  have  left  us  expres- 
sions equally  strong.  ~£schylus,  in  the  Supplicee 
(r.  722,  seqq.),  mentions  the  crew  of  an  Egyptian 
bark,  as  seen  from  an  eminence  on  shore.  'I he  per- 
son who  espies  them  concludes  them  to  be  Egyptians 
from  their  black  complexion  : 

Kpixovci  d*  urdptc  vrjtot  ptfayx'potc 
yvioiat  /.tvKuv  Ik  TTcrr/.upuTuv  i6r.lv. 

There  are  other  passages  in  ancient  writers,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  are  mentioned  as  a  swarthy  peo- 
ple, which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
perfect  black,  or  to  a  brown  or  dusky  Nubian.  We 
have,  in  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  ( Aartf  imb  seat 
Vota. — vol.  8.  157,  ed.  Bip.),  a  ludicrous  description 
of  a  young  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  trading  vessel  at  the  Pirsus.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  44  besides  being  black,  he  had  pro- 
jecting lips,  and  was  very  slender  in  the  legs,  and  that 
his  hair  and  the  curls  bushed  up  behind  marked  him 
to  be  of  servile  rank."  The  words  of  the  original  are, 
ovroc  6e  irpoc  rw  pelAyxpovc  thai,  xoi  rrporrt/uir  ta- 
rt, nai  At wroc  uy  ay  roiv  OKtXoiv,  r/  nopv  dr, 

koI  tc  Toiiriou  6  T/.oKapoc  aweaneipaftivoe,  oi%  rXrv- 
deptov  pr/fiiv  avrov  thai.  The  expression,  howevt., 
which  is  here  applied  to  the  hair,  seems  rather  to 
agree  with  the  description  of  the  bushy  curls  worn  by 
the  Nouba,  than  with  the  woolly  heads  of  negroes. 
Mr.  Lcgh,  in  speaking  of  the  Uarabras,  near  Syene, 
says,  44  The  hair  of  the  men  is  sometimes  frizzled  at 
the  sides,  and  stiffened  with  grease,  so  as  perfectly  to 
resemble  the  extraordinary  projection  on  the  head  of 
the  Sphinx.  But  the  make  of  the  bmbs  corresponds 
with  the  negro."  (Ugh1  a  Travels  in  Egypt,  p.  98.) 
In  another  physical  peculiarity  tbe  Egyptian  race  is 
described  as  resembling  the  negro.  iElian  (Hist. 
Arum.  7,  12)  informs  us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  to 
boast  that  their  women,  immediately  aJflcr  they  were 
delivered,  could  rise  from  their  beds,  and  go  about  tbetr 
domestic  labour.  Some  of  these  passages  are  very 
strongly  expressed,  as  if  the  Egyptians  were  negroes ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  they  really  weie 
such,  it  is  singular  we  do  not  find  more  frequent  allu- 
sion to  the  fact.  The  Hebrews  were  a  fair  people, 
fairer  at  leaat  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  in  all  the  inter- 
course they  had  with  Egypt,  we  never  find  in  the  sa- 
cred history  the  least  intimation  that  the  Egyptians 
were  negroes ;  not  even  on  the  remarkable  occasion 
of  the  mamage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. Were  a  modem  historian  to  record  the  nuptials 
of  a  European  monarch  with  the  daughter  of  a  negro 
king,  such  a  circumstance  would  surely  find  its  place. 
And  since  Egypt  was  so  closely 
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OrtcitB  i.fjir»  when  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  after- 
Mgi  mth  the  rest  of  Europe  when  it  had  become  a 
jtoaa  province,  it  is  very  singular,  on  the  supposition 
tUi  tan  nation  wu  so  remarkably  different  from  the 
it*  «f  mankind,  that  we  have  no  allusion  to  it.  Wc 
settem  tod  the  Egyptians  spoken  of  as  a  very  peculiar 
ncr  at  mm    These  circumsUnces  induce  us  to  hes- 
rate  m  explaining  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  in 
that  rerr  strong  sense  in  which  they  at  first  strike  us. 
—Z  The  itrond  class  of  data,  from  which  wc  may 
Jsra  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  are  Paintings  in 
T'st»!>*.  sxd  otker  remains.    If  wc  may  judge  of  the 
rarsexran  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  numerous  paint- 
er toend  in  the  recesses  of  temples,  and  in  the  tombs 
•f  tar  kings  in  I  'pper  Egypt,  in  which  the  colours  arc 
psesmed  m  a  very  fresh  state,  we  moat  concludo  that 
a*  jrneral  complexion  of  this  people  was  a  chocolate, 
or  a  rrd  copper  colour.    This  may  be  seen  in  the 
csfcxtrvd  figures  given  by  Belzoni,  and  in  numerous 
sbirj  in  trie  splendid     Description  de  I'Egypte." 
T:j  red  colour  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
nmptestonof  (he  people,  and  is  not  put  on  in  the  want 
of  a  I  shier  paint  or  flesh  colour  :  for  when  the  limbs 
or  Sod**  ant  represented  as  seen  through  a  thin  veil, 
tar  trot  used  resembles  the  complexion  of  Europeans. 
TV  Kme  shade  might  have  been  generally  adopted 
tf  a  4irxer  one  had  not  been  preferred,  as  more  truly 
representing  the  natural  complexion  of  the  Egyptian 
race  (Compare  Belzoni's  Remarks,  p.  239.)  Female 
fifum  are  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  yellow  or 
tawiH  cokwr,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  shade 
of  complexion  was  lighter  in  those  who  were  protected 
from  ti*  roa.    A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the 
found  in  Egyptian  temples  remains  to  be 
Besides  the  red  figures,  which  are  evidently 
to  represent  the  Egyptians,  there  arc  other  fig- 
«twb  are  of  a  black  colour.    Sometimes  these 
represent  captives  or  slaves,  perhaps  from  the  negro 
coOTtne* ;  but  there  sre  also  paintings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  occur  chiefly  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
pan  cularlv  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In 
Aew  tne  black  and  the  red  figures  hold  a  singular  re- 
lation to  each  other.    Both  have  the  Egyptian  costume, 
and  the  habit*  of  priests,  while'  the  black  figures  are 
leprewiied  as  conferring  on  the  red  the  instruments 
tad  «rmbois  of  the  sacerdotal  office.    "  This  singular 
riptweotatton,''  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
wptated  in  ail  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
Pi.':*  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
w.  may  very  naturally  be  su|»posed  to  commemorate 
the  tnciavssion  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
sr.-**?  from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tneS  iacr  Egyptians."    It  consists  of  three  priests, 
tss  of  wijom.  with  black  faces  and  hands,  are  repre- 
ssed at  pouring  from  two  jare  strings  of  alternate 
•HemoHHim  end  traces  ansala.  over  the  head  of 
anotser  whose  face  is  red.    There  are  other  paintings 
wfcrb  teem  to  he  nearly  of  the  same  purport.    In  the 
t»«!e  of  Paris?,  the  sculptures  frequently  depict  two 
perwa  who  equally  represent  the  characters  and  sym- 
to«  of  Osiris,  and  two  persons  equally  answering  to 
thaw  of  ira ;  but  in  both  cases  one  is  invariably  much 
•Urr  ta*n  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  the  superior 
tWty.   Mr.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  such  figures 
"T^ent  the  communication  of  religious  rites  from 
Ei^pa  to  Egypt,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian 
Oiirs.   In  these  delineations  there  is  a  very  marked 
n&  pmtive  distinction  between  the  black  figures  and 
tawe  ot  fairer  complexion ;  the  former  are  most  fre- 
•petilt  conferring  the  symbols  of  divinity  and  sov- 
«^r«T  on  the  other.    Besides  these  paintings  de- 
«r)"^yi  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
of  a  Tm  iq^ular  representation,  of  which  different 
exasipte*  nay  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  plates  of  the 
P*»b4«  rEgypte."    In  these  it  is  plain,  that 


i  to  be 


eyed  can  be  nothing  else  than 


this,  that  the  red  Egyptians  were  connected  by  kindred, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  a  black  race,  prob- 
ably U,e  Ethiopian.  (Compare  plate  92  of  the  work  just 
alloded  to,  and  also  plates  94  and  86.)  In  the  same 
volume  of  the  Description  de  1'Egypte"  is  a  plate 
representing  a  painting  at  Eililhyia.  Numerous  fig- 
ures of  the  people  are  seen.  It  is  remarkable  that 
their  hair  is  black  and  curled.  "  Les  cheveux  noira 
et  f rises,  sans  etro  court  et  crepus  comme  ceux  des 
Negres."  This  is  probably  a  correct  account  of  the 
hair  of  the  Egyptian  race.— ^3.  The  fAird  class  of  data 
for  the  present  investigation  is  obtained  from  the 
form  of  the  scull.  In  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
scull  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  osleologi- 
cal  characters  in  general,  there  is  no  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  innumerable  mummies,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  remained  entire  to  modem 
times,  afford  sufficient  means  of  ascertaining  the  true 
form  of  the  race  and  all  its  varieties.  Blumenbach,  who 
has  collected  much  information  on  everything  relating 
to  the  history  of  mummies,  in  his  excellent  "  Bey t rage 
zur  Naturgeschichtc,"  concludes  with  a  remark  that 
the  Egyptian  race,  in  his  opinion,  contains  three  varie- 
ties. These  are,  first,  the  Ethiopian  form  ;  secondly, 
the  "  Hindus-art  ige,"  or  a  figure  resembling  the  Hin- 
dus; and,  tkndty,  the  "  Berber-abnliche,  or,  more 
properly,  Berberm-ahnliche,  a  form  similar  to  that 
of  the  Berbers  or  Bcrbcrms.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Blumenbach  has  been  led  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  not  so  much  from  the  mummies  he  has  exam- 
ined, as  from  the  remains  of  ancient  arts  and  front 
historical  testimonies.  As  far  as  their  osicological 
characters  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  differed  very  materially  from  Europeans. 
They  certainly  had  not  the  character  of  the  scull  which 
belonged  to  the  negroes  in  the  western  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  if  any  approximation  to  the  negro  scull  existed 
among  them,  it  must  have  been  rare  and  in  no  great 
degree.  Sommering  has  described  the  heads  of  four 
mummies  seen  by  him  ;  two  of  them  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  European  formation ;  the  third  had  only  one 
African  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  larger  space  marked 
out  for  the  temporal  muscle  ;  the  characters  of  the 
fourth  are  not  particularized.  Mr.  I<awrence,  in  whose 
work  {Lectures  on  Physiology,  p.  299.  Am.  ed.)  the 
above  evidence  of  Sommering  is  cited,  lias  collected 
a  variety  of  statements  respecting  the  form  of  the  head 
in  the  mummies  deposited  in  the  museums  and  other 
collections  in  several  countries.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  mummies  of  females  seen  by  Denon,  in  those 
from  the  Theban  catacombs  engraved  in  the  great 
French  work,  and  in  several  sculls  and  casts  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Leach,  the  ostcological  character  is 
entirely  European  ;  lastly,  he  adduces  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  Cuvier,  who  saya,  that  lie  has  examined  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  various  collections  of  Europe,  mors 
than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  that  not  one  among 
them  presented  the  characters  of  the  negro  or  Hot* 
tentot.  ( Lawrence's  Lectures,  p.  301. — Obnrrrattons 
sur  It  cadavre  de  la  Venus  Hottentotte,  par  M.  Cuvier, 
Mem.  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Sat.,  3,  173,  scqq  )  It 
could  therefore  be  only  in  the  features,  as  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  soft  parts,  that  the  Egyptians  bore  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  negro.  And  the  same 
thing  might  probably  be  affirmed  of  several  other  na- 
tions, who  must  be  reckoned  among  the  native  Afri- 
cans. Particularly  it  might  be  asserted  of  the  Dcrbcrins 
or  Nubians  already  mentioned,  and  of  some  tribes  of 
Abyssinians.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made  of  the 
Copts.  In  neither  of  these  races  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  acull  would  exhibit  any  characteristic  of  the 
negro.  It  is  here,  then,  that  wc  are  to  look  for  the 
nearest  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  particularly  to  the  Copts,  who  arc  de- 
ed from  the  former,  and  to  the  copper-coloured 
resembling  the  Berberins  or  Nubians.  Denon 
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tnakc*  mention  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Copts 
bear  to  the  human  figures  painted  or  sculptured  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt.    He  adds  the  following 
remarks.    "  As  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure, 
as  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  nations, 
they  could  only  copy  from  their  own,  which  is  rather 
delicate  than  fine.    The  female  forms,  however,  re- 
sembled the  figures  of  beautiful  women  of  the  present ' 
day  ;  ro.md  and  voluptuous  ;  a  small  nose,  live  eyes  1 
long,  half  shut,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angle  like  1 
those  of  all  persons  whose  sight  is  habitually  fatigued 
by  the  burning  heal  of  the  sun  or  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  snow  ;  the  checks  round  and  rather  thick, 
the  hps  full,  the  mouth  large,  but  cheerful  and  smiling  ; 
displaying,  in  short,  the  African  character,  of  which 
the  negro  is  the  exaggerated  picture,  though  perhaps 
the  original  type."    The  visages  carved  and  painted 
on  the  heads  of  the  sarcophagi  may  be  supposed  to 
give  an  idea  of  an  Egyptian  countenance.    In  these 
there  is  a  certain  roundness  and  flatness  of  the  features, 
and  the  whole  countenance,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  description  of  the  Copts,  Bnd  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  Bcrl>crins.    The  colour  of  these  visages  is  the 
red  coppery  hue  of  the  last- mentioned  people,  and  is 
nenrly  the  same,  though  not  always  so  dark,  as  that 
of  the  figures  painted  in  the  temples  and  catacombs. 
The  most  puzzling  circumstance  in  this  comparison 
refers  to  the  hair.    The  Copt*  are  said  to  have  frizzled 
or  somewhat  crisp,  though  not  woolly,  hair.    The  old 
Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Ethiopians,  are  termed  by 
Ihe  Greeks  ov/orptfer.    But  the  hair  found  in  mum- 
mies is  generally,  it  not  always,  in  flowing  ringlets, 
as  long  and  as  smooth  as  that  of  any  European.  Its 
colour,  which  is  often  brown,  may  depend  on  art,  or 
the  substance  used  in  embalming.    But  the  texture  is 
different  from  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  either 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or  from  the 
description  of  the  races  now  existing  in  the  same 
countries. — Conclusion.    From  what  has  been  ad- 
duced, wc  may  consider  it  as  tolerably  well  proved, 
that  the  Egy  ptians  and  Ethiopians  were  nations  of  the 
same  race,  whose  abode,  from  the  earliest  periods  of  I 
history,  were  the  reg'ons  bordering  on  the  Nile.  J 
These  nations  were  not  negroes,  such  as  the  negroes 
of  Guinea,  though  they  bore  some  resemblance  to  ' 
that  description  of  men,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  people  of  Europe.    This  resemblance,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  the  shape  of  the  scull,  in  any 
great  degree  at  least,  or  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
it  perhaps  only  depended  on  a  complexion  end  physi- 
ognomy similar  to  those  of  the  Copts  and  Nubians. 
These  races  partake,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Afri- 
can countenance.    The  hair  in  the  Ethiopians  and 
Egyptians  must  sometimes  liavc  been  of  a  more  crisp 
or  bushy  kind  than  that  which  is  often  found  in  mum-  j 
tniea ;  for  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Copts, 
and  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  by  all  ancient  I 
writers  obliges  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion.    In  com-  | 
plexion  it  seems  probable  that  this  race  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Foulahs,  in  the  west  of  Africa,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude.    The  blacker  Foulahs  resemble  in 
complexion  the  darkest  people  of  the  Nile  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  brown  or  mahogany  colour.    The  fairest  of 
the  Foulahs  are  not  darker  than  the  Copts,  or  even 
than  some  Europeans.    Other  instances  of  as  great 
a  variety  may  l»e  found  among  the  African  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  one  race,  as  in  the  Bishuanc  Kaf- 
fera,  who  arc  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  whilo  the  Kaf- 
fers  of  Natal  on  the  coast  are  of  a  jet  black.  From 
some  remarks  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  birth  of  fair,  and  even  red-haired  indi- 
viduals, occasionally  happened  in  the  Egyptian  race. 
Both  these  writers  say,  that  Typhon  was  jnppor,  or 
red-haired ;  the  former  adds  that  a  few  of  the  native 
Egyptians  were  of  that  appearance  :  6)Jyovc  nvue. 
(Ihod.  Sic.  1,  88— Pint,  it  Is.  el  Os.,  p.  363.— 
40 
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7.  Origin  of  Egyptian  Virilization. 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is  one  of  • 
singularly  interesting  character.  Whence  arose  the 
arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt  \  Were  they  indigenous, 
or  did  they  come  to  bcr  as  the  gift  of  another  land  ? 
Everything  seems  to  counteitance  the  idea  that  civil- 
ization came  gradually  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. It  would  appear,  that  when  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  the 
lower  section  of  the  country  formed  merely  a  vast  mo- 
rasa  or  gulf  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  followed  in  their 
progressive  developemcnt  the  course  of  the  stream. 
(Compare  Herodotus,  2,  4. — Id.  ibid.  5. — Id.  tbtd.  11, 
scqq. — Ihod  Sic  1,  34  ; — and  the  memoirs  of  Girard, 
Andreossy,  dec,  in  the  Description  de  VEgyplt.  Com- 
pare also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume  under  the 
article  Delta.)  Monuments,  tradition,  analogies  of 
every  kind,  are  here  in  accordance  with  natural  prob- 
abilities. There  was  a  period  when  the  names  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  confounded  together,  when 
the  two  nations  were  thought  to  form  but  a  single 
people.  (Compare  the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  col- 
lected and  discussed  by  Crcuzcr.  Commentat.  Hcredof., 
p.  178,  scqq  ,  in  opposition  to  Champollion  the  youn- 
ger; and  also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume,  un- 
der the  articles  -Ethiopia  and  Meroe.)  In  all  the  re- 
citals and  legends  of  the  earliest  antiquity  the  Egyp- 
tians are  associated  with  the  Ethiopians,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter is  assigned  a  distinguished  character  for  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  piety,  which  testifies  to  their  priority 
in  the  order  of  civilization.  (Compare  Heeren,  Idcen, 
2,  1,314,  405,  dec.)  Wc  sec  also  the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  two  nations  referring  to  Meroe  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, of  Thebes.  It  is  to  Meroe,  its  ancient  metropolis, 
that  Thebes  attaches  itself,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  commercial  interests,  they  send  a  col- 
ony to  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts,  a  new  city 
of  Amnion.  (Herod.  2,  42  —  Dtod.  Sic.  2.  3.)  The 
same  institutions,  a  similar  religion,  language,  and 
mode  of  wiiting,  together  with  manners  most  strongly 
resembling  one  another,  attest  the  primitive  connexion 
that  subsisted  between  these  three  sacred  cities,  though 
so  widely  apart.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  sacred  caste, 
established  from  a  remote  period  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  island,  or,  rather,  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Astapus  and  Astsboras,  sent  forth  gradually  its  sacer- 
dotal colonies,  carrying  with  them  agriculture  and  the 
first  arts  of  civilized  life,  along  the  regions  to  the  north, 
and  that  these,  proceeding  slowly  onward,  passed 
eventually  the  cataract  of  Syene,  and  entered  upon  the 
valley  of  Egypt  Placing  commerce  under  the  safe- 
guard of  religion,  and  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  to  which  they  came,  more  by  the  benefits  they 
conferred  than  by  any  exercise  of  force,  these  stran- 
gers became  at  last  the  controlling  power  of  the  land, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brilliant  character  in 
the  annals  of  civilization  which  lias  acquired  for  Egvpt 
so  imperishable  a  name.  (Compare  Hcercn,  Idccn.  2, 
1.  363,  scqq  — hi.  itnd.  2,  532.  scqq.—Gnerrts,  Afy- 
thengeschicklc,  2,  331,  scqq. — Crcuttr,  Commentat. 
Herodot..  p.  178,  scqq. — Id.  Symbold;  par  Guigntattt, 
1,  2,  ??8,  scqq  )  But  whence  came  the  civilization 
of  Meroe  » — This  question  will  be  considered  in  a  dif 
ferent  article.    (  Vtd.  Meroe.) 

8.  Egyptian  History. 

The  Egyptians,  like  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  had 
allegorical  traditions  among  them  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  fir»t  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  their  country.  Such  were  the  Songs  oj 
bis,  whoae  high  antiquity  is  attested  by  Plato  (dt  Leg. 
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Pt  3.  rol.  2,  p.  239.  ed.  Bekker)  They  had,  in 
tx  second  place,  epic  traditions,  a  kind  of  poetic  chron- 
lc/es.  emoracing  the  succession  of  high  priests,  and 
tee  di  nasties  ot  the  Pharaohs,  or  monarch*  of  the 
co-j&trv.  Such  were  the  volumes  of  papyrus,  which 
tte  pnesta  unrolled  to  satisfy  the  questions  of  Herod- 
ocas  (2,  100).  We  would  err  greatly,  however,  were 
»t  to  suppose  that  these  were  actual  histories.  They 
»Me  rauwr  a  species  of  heroic  tales,  intermingled  with 
rvl  ^ioiis  legends,  and  where  allegory  still  played  the 
ckan  part,  as  in  the  Ramayan  and  Mahabharat  of  the 
H  >«dws,  the  Sckahnameh  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
trad.t;oos  of  the  Greeks  previous  to  the  return,  or  in- 
of  tne  Heraclidc.  These  originals  are  unfor- 
lost  for  us.  In  their  stead  we  have  the  sa- 
crea  Nooks  of  the  Hebrews,  which  offer  a  great  number 
ot  reciuls  on  this  subject,  but  fragmentary  in  their  na- 
tsre,  without  development,  and  often  extremely  vague, 
it  is  difficult  to  conciliate  these  recitals  with 
of  the  Greeks,  which  are  in  general  more  cir- 
tnt.il  and  extended.  Some  time  before  Herod- 
oc.--.  Hippvs  of  Khcgium  and  other  travellers  had 
r^'.ed  Egypt.  Among  these  Hecatcus  of  Miletus  is 
Ok  most  conspicuous.  He  travelled  thither  about  the 
-  ;.-  >.  i-  »n<l  d<  M-:ti.cJ  particularly  tho  upper 
part  ot  Egypt,  bestowing  especial  attention  on  the 
>ute  m  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  history  of  its  kings. 
Hence  the  reason  why  Herodotus  says  so  little  on  these 
points.  ( Crcwzrr,  fragm.  Hist.  Grae.  aniiquisstm., 
p   16,  aeff.— SckoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  2,  135,  seqq.) 

iv  period,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  also 
a  description  of  Egypt.  (Hellaniei  fragm.,ed. 
p  39,  seyq  )  Herodotus  succeeded.  Visiting 
tae  eoootrv  about  seventy  years  after  its  conquest  by 
Vx  Persan*.  be  traversed  its  whole  extent,  and  con- 
«igT.ed  u>  bs  great  work  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  that 
he  bad  iieard  from  the  priests,  as  well  with  regard  to 
the  monomrnts  as  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  added  to 
these  h:<  own  opinions  on  what  had  passed  under  his 
view  or  been  related  to  him  by  others.  (Herod,lib. 
!  «  3  i  The  state  or  city  of  Memphis  is  the  princi- 
pal sobject  of  his  narrative.  After  him  came  Theo- 
pouspas  of  Chios,  Ephorus  of  Cuma?  (  Fragm..ed.  Marx., 
p  213.  »tqq  ),  Eudoxns  of  Cnidus.  and  Pbilistus  of 
SvracTise.  Bui  their  works  have  either  totally  perish- 
ec  or  at  best  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  At  a  la- 
ter period,  and  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dres. Hecatsrus  of  Abdera  travelled  to  Thebes.  This 
took  pUce  under  the  first  Ptolcmv!  (Crevzer.fraem., 
dec  .  p.  2*.  seqq.—SchiM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  3,  21 1,  May) 
In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  two  centuries 
and  a  turf  before  the  Christian  era,  Manetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian pre*,  of  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  wrote,  by 
order  of  that  prince,  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
the  Greek  language,  translating  it,  as  he  states  himself, 
set  of  the  sacred  records.  His  work  is,  most  unfor- 
ftBMtelT.  lost  ;  but  tho  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  us  by  the  writings  of  Josephus,  in  the 
erst  century  of  the  Christian  era,  as  well  as  by  the 
Christian  chronograph  ists.  are,  if  entitled  to  confidence, 
of  -J*  highest  historical  value.  What  we  have  re- 
maining of  the  work  of  Manetho  presents  us  with  a 
chronological  list  of  the  successive  rulers  of  Egypt, 
from  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
Iist  is  divided  into  thirty  dynasties.  It 
ongmally  contained  the  length  of  reign  as  well  as  the 
name  of  every  king  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  successive 
transenptanas,  variations  have  crept  in,  and  some  few 
tn.'"  c-t  »|»o  occur  in  the  record,  as  it  has  reached 
•  -  ^z'i  rn«  dium  of  different  authors.  The 
of  Manetho.  adopted  with  confidence  by 
rejected  with  equal  confidence  by  others 
ibs  came  ana  ks  information  not  being  even  noticed 
by  torne  of  the  modern  systematic  writers  on  Egyptian 
history),  has  received  the  most  unquestionable  and 


decisive  testimony  of  his  genera)  fidelity  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  exist- 
ing monuments ;  so  much  so,  that,  by  the  accordance 
of  the  facts  attested  by  these  monuments  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  historian,  wo  have  reason  to  expect  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
antecedent  to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  already  accomplished  in  part.  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  New  Series,  vol.  1,  p  180.)  The  next 
authority  after  Manetho  is  Eratosthenes.  He  was 
keeper  of  the  Alexandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Euergetes,  the  successor  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Among  the  few  fragments  of  his  works  which 
have  reached  us,  transmitted  through  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, is  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  kings 
of  The!  i  is,  commencing  with  Mencs  (who  is  mentioned 
by  the  other  authorities  also  as  the  first  monarch  of 
Egypt),  and  occupying  by  their  successive  reigns  1055 
years.  (Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  24,  p.  368.)  These 
names  are  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  original 
records  existing  at  Thebes,  which  city  Eratosthenes 
visited  expressly  to  consult  them.  The  names  of  the 
first  two  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Manetho  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  first  two  kings  in  the  catalogue 
ot  Eratosthenes ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue 
presents  no  farther  accordance,  either  in  the  names  or 
in  the  duration  of  the  reigns.  Next  to  Herodotus, 
Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  most  important  author- 
ity, in  relation  to  Egypt  and  its  institutions,  is  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  who  lived  under  Cajsar  and  Augustus,  and 
who,  independent  of  his  own  observations  and  his  re- 
searches on  the  spot,  refers  frequently,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  to  the  old  Greek  historians,  and  particularly 
to  HecatKus  of  Miletus,  after  whom  he  describes  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  monuments  of  this  famous  city,  with  surprising 
fidelity.  ( Description  de  VEgypte,  2,  69,  seqq  —Com- 
pare Heyne,  de  fontibus  Ihod.  Sic.  in  Comment.  Soe. 
Gbtt.  6,  104,  seqq.)  Strabo,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, visited  Egypt  in  the  suite  of  iElius  Gallus,  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  He  does  not  content 
himself,  however,  with  merely  recounting  what  fell 
under  his  own  personal  observation,  but  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  earlier  writers.  Plutarch,  in  many  of  his 
biographies,  and  especially  in  his  treatise  on  Isis  and 
Osiris  ;  Philostrattis,  in  his  life  of  Apollonrus;  Por- 
phyry, lamblichus,  Horapollo,  and  many  other  writers, 
have  preserved  for  us  a  large  number  of  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  antiquities  and  the  religion 
of  Egypt. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  qnarter 
whence  the  germe  of  Egyptian  civilization  is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived.  The  first  impression  having 
been  one  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Egyptian  history  partaking,  in  consequence, 
of  the  same.  Hence  the  tradition,  emanating  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  according  to  which  the  supreme 
deities  first  reigned  over  the  country  ;  then  those  of  tl 
second  class  ;  after  these  the  inferior  deities ;  then  tl 
demigods  ;  and,  last  of  all,  men.  The  first  deity  that 
reigned  was  Kneph :  this  embraces  the  most  ancient 
period,  of  an  unknown  duration.  To  Kneph  succeed- 
ed Phtha,  who  has  for  his  element,  fire,  and  whose 
reign  it  is  impossible  to  calculate.  Next  came  the 
Sun,  his  offspring,  who  reigned  thirty  thousand  years. 
After  him,  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  other  gods  occu- 
py, by  their  respective  rules,  a  period  of  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  Then 
succeeded  the  Cabiri,  or  planetary  gods  of  the  second 
class  After  these  came  the  demigods,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  of  whom  Osiris  was  probably  regarded  as  the 
first.  After  the  gods  and  demigods  appeared  human 
kings  and  the  first  dynasty  of  Thebes,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  kings,  who  succeeded  one  another  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, one  thousand  and  fifty-five.  (Compare  Chron. 
Jigypt.,  ap.Euaeb.  Thcs.  Temp.  2,  p.  7,  and  Manetho, 
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mp .  tiynceU.)  Gdrrea  thinks  that  these  thirty-seven  |  dynasties,  a  race  of  strangers  entered  from  the 
kings,  who  are  given  as  so  many  mortals,  may  have  into  Egypt.  (Josephus,  contra  Ap.  I,  14. — Compare 
been  nothing  else  but  the  thirty-seven  Decans,  with  Eusebius,  Fr<rp.  Er.  10,  13.)  Everything  yielded 
Menes  at  their  head  ;  so  that,  by  rejecting  this  dynasty  to  these  fierce  invaders,  who,  having  taken  Memphis, 
as  a  continuation  of  the  divine  dynasties,  those  of  a  j  and  fortified  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  alterward  PcluMum, 
strictly  human  nature,  and,  with  them,  the  historical  organized  a  species  of  government,  gave  themselves 
times  of  Egypt,  will  have  commenced,  according  to  kings,  and,  if  we  believe  certain  traditions,  founded 
the  calculations  of  this  ingenious  and  profound  writer,  On  (the  city  of  the  Sun  ;  Heliopohs),  to  the  east  of 
2712  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (Gorres,  My-  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  (Juba,  cited  by  Flint/,  6.  84. 
tkengcschiehte,  vol.  2,  p.  412  —  Compare  Creuzcr,  '  Compare  Volnty,  Rcchcrchcs  rur  I  Hut.  Anc.  3.  247, 
Symholik,  1,  469,  stqq.,  and  Guigntaut's  note,  1,  2,  \scqq. —  Pnchard's  Analysts  of  Egyptian  Nylhalc- 
841)  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  common  ac-  :  gy,  p.  66,  Append — Creuzer,  Commtniat.  Ilcrodot., 
count  makes  Menes  to  have  been  the  first  human  king  p.  188,  seqq.)  More  than  two  centuries  passed  under 
of  Egypt,  and  his  nafnc  begins  the  dynasties  of  Thebes,  the  dominion  of  this  race.  They  are  commonly  called 
of  This,  and  of  Memphis.     Mcncs  completed  the  |  the  shepherd  race,  and  their  dynasty  that  of  the  Hycsos, 

or  Shepherd-kings.  The  sway  of  these  invaders  is 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  cruel. 
They  exercised  the  utmost  atrocity  towards  the  native 
inhabitants,  putting  the  males  to  the  sword,  and  redu- 
cing their  wives  and  children  to  slavery.  The  con- 
quest of  Egypt  bv  the  Shepherds,  as  they  are  called, 
dates  m  the  year  2082  B.C.  Their  dynasty  continued 
to  rule  at  Memphis  260  years,  and  their  kings,  mx  m 
number,  were  Salatis,  Ba-on,  Apachnas,  Apophis.  Ja- 
nies,  and  Asseth.  It  was  during  the  rule  ot  the  shep- 
herd  race  that  Joseph  was  in  Egypt.  Thus  we  have 
it  at  once  explained  how  strangers,  of  whom  the  Egyp- 
tians were  so  jealous,  should  be  admitted  into  power ; 
how  the  king  should  be  even  glad  of  new  settlers,  oc- 
cupying considerable  tracts  of  his  terrnory  ;  and  how 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  shepherds,  though  odi- 
ous to  the  conquered  people,  would  endear  them  to  a 
CHist.  Anc.  8,  282.  seqq — Packard's  Analysis  o/j  sovereign  whose  family  followed  the  same  occupation. 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p  381. — Vrcuzer's  SymMtk, 
par  Gutgntamt,  1,  2,  780.)  The  successor  of  Menes 
was  Thoth,  or  Athothes,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  writing,  and  many  other  useful  arts.  We 
have  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  a  full  list  of  two  dy- 
nasties seated  si  This,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which 
we  find  these  two  names.  These  two  dynasties  in- 
clude fifteen  kings,  and  may  therefore  have  continued 
at*out  400  years ;  the  duration  assigned  to  their  col- 
lective reigns,  in  Eusebius's  version  of  Manetho,  is 
years,  but  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum 


of  the  gods,  by  perfecting  the  arts  of  life,  and 
dictating  to  men  the  laws  he  had  received  from  the 
skies.  This  Menes,  or  Menas,  or  Mines  (a  name 
which  Eratosthenes  makes  equivalent  to  Dionws,  i.  e  , 
Joviahs),  can  hardly  be  an  historical  personage.  He 
resembles  a  sort  ol'  intermediate  being  between  the 
gods  and  the  human  kings  of  the  lands,  a  divine  type 
of  man,  a  symbol  of  intelligence  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  creating  human  society  upon  earth  ;  similar 
to  the  Mtnou  or  Manou  of  India,  the  Mtnos  of 
Crete,  &c.  He  is  a  conqueror,  a  legislator,  and  a 
benefactor  of  men,  like  Osiris- Bacchus  ;  like  him,  he 
perishes  under  the  blows  of  Typhon,  for  be  was  killed 
by  a  hippopotamus,  the  emblem  of  this  evil  genius ; 
like  him,  moreover,  he  has  the  ox  for  his  symbol,  Mnc- 
vis  the  legislator  being  none  other  than  the  bull  Mnc- 
vis  of  Heliopolis.    (Compare  Vo  ncy,  Rechertkes  sur 


After  the  deaih  of  Joseph,  the  Scripture  tells  us 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This 
prcssion  could  hardly  be  applied  to  any  lineal 
sor  of  a  monarch  who  had  received  such  signal  benefits 
from  him.  It  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose,  that  a 
new  dynasty,  hostile  to  the  preceding,  had  obtained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Now  this  is  exactly  the 
case.  For  a  few  years  later,  the  Hycsos,  or  Shepherd- 
kings,  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by  Atnosis,  called  on 
monuments  Amenophtiph,  the  founder  of  the  eigh- 
teenth, or  Diospolitan  dynasty.  He  would  naturally 
that  far  exceeds  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar  I  refuse  to  recognise  the  services  of  Joseph,  and  would 


eriea  of  generations  of  the  usual  length.  From  the 
time  of  Menes  to  that  of  Moeris,  Herodotus  leaves  us 
entirely  in  the  dark.  He  states  merely  (2.  100)  that 
the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  45)  counts,  in  an  interval  of  1400 
years  between  Menes  and  Bustns,  eight  kings,  sev- 
en of  whom  are  nameless,  but  the  last  was  Busins 
II.  This  prince  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
six  of  whom  are  in  like  manner  nameless,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  are  both  called  Uchoreus.  From 
Uchoreus  to  Moeris  he  reckons  twelve  generations 
Manetho.  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes 
end  the  lime  at  which  we  may  consider  his  history 
as  becoming  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  three  thousand  years.  But,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and 
conflicting  statements,  whether  we  regard  these  early 
dynasties  as  collateral  and  contemporary  reigns  (Creu- 
zer s  Symi>o!,k,  par  Gnigmaui,  I,  8,  780).  or  as  be- 
longing merely  to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Egvptian 
history,  the  following  )  irttculars  mav  ho  regarded  as 
tolerably  authentic.  Egypt,  during  thia  interval,  had 
undergone  numerous  revolutions.  She  had  detached 
herself  from  Ethiopia;  u»e  government,  wrested  from 
the  priestly  caste,  had  passed  into  the.  hands  of  the 
military  order ;  Thebes,  now  become  powerful  in  re- 
sources, and  asserting  her  independence,  had  com- 
menced under  a  line  probably  of  native  princes,  her  ca- 
reer of  conquests  and  brilliant  undertakings.    On  a  sud- 


consider  all  his  family  as  necessarily  his  enemies ; 
and  thus,  too.  we  understand  his  fears  lest  they  should 
join  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  if  any  war  fell  out  with 
them.    (Exod.  1,  10  )    For  the  Hycsos,  after  their 
expulsion,  continued  long  to  harass  the  Egyptians  by 
attempts  to  recover  their  lost  dominion.  {RoseUs- 
nt,  p.  291.)    Oppression  was.  of  course,  the  means 
employed  to  weaken  first,  and  then  extinguish,  the 
Hebrew  population.     The  children  of  Israel  were 
employed  in  building  up  the  elites  of  Egypt.    It  has 
been  observed  by  ChampolUon.  that  many  of  the  edi- 
fices erected  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  upon  the 
rums  of  older  buddings,  which  had  been  manifestly 
destroyed.    (2de  Lett.,  p.  7,  10.  17.)    This  circum- 
stance, with  the  absence  of  older  monuments  in  the 
parts  of  Eirvpt  occupied  bv  the  Hvcsos,  confirms  tbo 
testimony  ol  historians,  that  these  conquerors  destroyed 
the  monuments  of  native  princes  ;  and  thus  was  so 
opportunity  given  to  the  restorers  of  a  native  sover- 
eignty to  employ  those  whom  they  considered  their  en- 
emies* allies  in  repairing  their  mjuries.    To  this  pe- 
riod belong  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Ksmac,  Euxor, 
and  Medinet-Abou.  At  the  same  tune  we  have  the 
express  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  that  it  was  the 
boast  of  ti>e  Egyptian  kings  that  no  Egyptian  had  put  his 
hand  to  the  work,  but  that  foreigners  had  been  com- 
pelled to  do  it  (I.  56).    With  regard  to  the  opinion 
entertained  by  many  learned  men.  that  the  children  of 


Israel  were  themselves  the  shepherd  race,  it  may  be 
den,  in^the  time  of  a  king  called,^  Mancti»,^imaos.  j  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Hycsos,  as  represented 
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iBtnfirea.  not  of  the  Jewish,  bat  of  the  Scythian 
to**  Ii  rn  under  *  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
ta*  tat  Israelites  went  out  from  Egypt,  namely,  Hain- 
an V  .  (be  lfch  monarch  of  the  line.    We  have  here, 
■  bus  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  commencement  of  what 
arr  be  properly  termed  the  second  period  of  Egyptian 
knurr    The  names  of  the  monarch*  are  given  as  fol- 
low* ty  the  aid  of  Champollion  s  discoveries:  1. 
Thmmesu  I ,  of  whom  tliere  is  a  colossal  statue  in 
tat  awmum  at  Turin.    2.  Thtmlmtma  II.  (Amon- 
Jfo),  wiose  name  appears  on  the  most  ancient  parts 
of  &e  palace  of  Kam&c.    3.  His  danghtcr  A  men  si, 
•as^erned  Egypt  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years, 
ttd  ftwifd  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of  Kamac. 
Ti«  »wt  moookth  is  erected  in  her  name  to  the  god 
Ammo,  sod  the  memory  of  her  father.    4.  Tkout- 
a*»  III.,  surnamed  Men,  the  Morris  of  the  Greeks. 
Tie  renaming  monuments  of  his  nugn  are  the  pilaster 
us  prune  balls  of  Kamac,  several  temples  in  Nubia, 
Ac  pat  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  colossal  ob- 
«fesa  asw  m  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  I^ateran 
c  Son*.   5  Hts  successor  was  Amenophts  I.,  who 
«■  weatded  by,  6.  Thou t most*  IV.    This  king 
the  temples  of  the  Wady  Alfa  and  Arnada,  in 
.Nino,  Mrineh  Ameooph  had  begun.    7.  Amtnopkii 
II  .  «UM  vocal  statue,  of  colossus  size,  attracted  the 
twice  ef  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    (  Vid.  Memnon, 
mc  M  annomura.)    The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  pal- 
let at  Luim.  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  Elephantine, 
the  Metamnium.  and  a  palace  at  Sohled,  in  Nubia,  are 
srnicaatota  of  the  splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 
6  Hint,  wi»  built  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  palace 
u  Lawr   9  Queen  Amine/teres,  or  Tmau-Mot,  com- 
■tmoraid  m  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Two.   10  Ramses  I  ,  who  built  the  hypostyle 
hallai  kinae.  and  excavated  a  sepulchre  for  hiimelf 
at  BefcD.«|.Mouk>uk.     11  and  12.  Two  brothers 
MtMMtli  tad  (kunrei.    They  have  left  monuments 
af  tierr  eusteoce,  the  last  in  the  grand  obelisk  now  in 
the  Puxudel  Popolo  at  Rome ;  the  first,  in  the  beau- 
fhJ  palace  at  Kourna,  and  the  splendid  tomb  discov- 
ered tw  Brbou.    13.  Their  successor  caused  the  two 
F*»t  otx-iuu  at  Luxor  to  be  erected.    This  was  the 
*e»»d  Rsauts.    14.  Ramses  III.  Of  this  king  dedi- 
attsn  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  second  court  of 
sat  palace  of  Kamac,  and  his  tomb  still  exists  at 
TV1**    15.  Ramses  IV.,  sumamed  Mei-Amoun, 
ba*  U>  jrest  palace  of  Med  met-  Abou,  and  a  temple 
•w  u*  southern  gate  of  Karnae.    The  magnificent 
■weopeaew  which  formerly  enclosed  the  body  of  this 
kat.  au  beeo  removed  from  the  catacombs  of  Beban- 
•t-Mwkok,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Ixiuvre. 
Hr  Bit  torceeded  by  hts  son,  16.  Ramses  V.,  sur- 
aiowd  Amenopku,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  of 
<*"  drsutv,  and  who  was  the  father  of  Sesostris. 
Tac  ic'it  of  none  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  com- 
2<"«nied  by  the  Gr^ek  historians,  with  the  exception 
of  Mown    He  is  celebrated  by  them  for  a  variety  of 
laboort,  and  appears  to  have  done  much  to  pro- 
t»e  prosperity  of  Egypt,  particularly  by  form- 
■f » l*k«  to  receive  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile 
tf*  inundation,  and  to  distribute  them  for  ag- 
nnjkjinl  purposes . during  its  fall.     (Kid.  Moeris.) 
TV  iKtp>  of  Ramses  A  me  no  phis  is  the  era  of  the  Ex- 
The  Scripture  narrative  describes  this  event  as 
with  the  destruction  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  the 
ttB*Jk>peal  calculation  adopted  by  Ro*scllmi  would 
*****  *  coincide  with  the  last  year  of  this  monarch's 
•**v  WElkinaoo  and  Greppo,  however,  maintain  that 
**  «H  sot  oecessarily  suppose  the  death  of  a  king  to 
eoinao  «,ta  the  exit  from  Egypt,  as  the  Scripture 
f****.  witk  the  exception  of  one  poetical  passage,  of 
u*  d«racu»o  of  Pharaoh's  host  rather  than  of  the 
■owna ovq death.  But  in Roasellini's scheme,  this 
**5»r.i!isj  from  tog  received  interpretation  is  not  want- 
nilkuMo  makes  the  exodus  to  have  taken  place 


in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Thothmea  III.  (Mat, 
Hierog.,  p.  4.— Manners  and  Customs,  dec,  vol  l,p. 
64.)  Vast,  however,  as  waa  the  glory  of  this  line  of 
kings,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the 
chief  of  the  next,  or  nineteenth  dynasty,  Ramses  VI., 
the  famed  Sesostris  (called  also  Sesoosts  or  Seiko* 
and  likewise  A^gyptus,  or  Ramesscs  the  Ureal. — Com 
pare  Champollwn,  Syst.  Jlierogl.,  p.  224,  seqq.).  S*> 
sostns  regenerated,  in  some  sense,  his  country  and  na- 
tion, by  chasing  from  it  the  last  remnant  of  the  stran- 
ger-races which  had  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
by  giving  to  the  Egyptian  territory  certain  fixed  limits, 
by  dividing  it  into  nomcs,  and  by  giving  a  powerful 
impulse  to  arts,  to  commerce,  and  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest. One  may  see  in  Herodotus  and  Diodoruswhat 
a  strong  remembrance  hia  various  exploits  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Europe,  had  left  behind  them. 
His  labours  in  Egypt  are  attested  by  numerous  monu- 
ments, not  only  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Syene,  but 
far  beyond,  in  Ethiopia,  which  at  this  time  probably 
formed  a  portion  of  Egypt.  {Champoltum,  Syst.  His- 
rogl.,  p.  239,  391.)  The  result  of  his  military  expe- 
ditions was  to  enrich  his  country  with  the  treasures  ot 
Ethiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  and  India,  and  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  countries  of  the  East  by  means 
ef  fleets  which  he  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  That 
the  history  of  his  conquests  has  been  exaggerated  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  whose  interests  he  favoured,  can- 
not be  denied.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  his  history 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legends  of  Osiris. 
These  assimilations,  however,  of  their  heroes  to  their 
gods,  were  familiar  to  the  priests  of  the  land.  (Vid. 
Sesostris.)  This  nineteenth  dynasty,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Sesostris,  consisted  of  six  kings,  all  of 
whom  bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Ramses, 
with  various  distinguishing  epithets.  The  last  of  the«o 
is'supposcd  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  to  be  the  one  called  Polvbus  by  Homer. 
The  twentieth  dynasty  of  Manetho  also  took  its  title 
from  Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon 
the  temples  of  Egypt ;  but  the  extracts  from  Manetho 
do  not  give  their  epithets.  In  the  failure  of  his  testi- 
mony, Champollion  Figeac  has  had  recourse  to  the  list 
given  by  Syncellus.  1'he  chief  of  this  dynasty  is  cel- 
ebrated, under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  RempBtnitus, 
for  his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him.  for  his  suc- 
cessor, Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. The  same  authority  places  Ccpnrcnes,  the  build- 
er of  the  second  Pyramid,  next  in  order ;  and,  after 
him,  Mycennus,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  erection  of 
the  third  Pyramid.  The  researches  of  the  two  Cham- 
pollions  have  not  discovered  any  confirmation  of 
this  statement  of  the  father  of  profane  history.  The 
next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  its 
name  from  Tanis,  a  city  of  I.ower  Egypt.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Men- 
ies  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  Smendis  of  Manetho, 
whose  name  Champollion  reads,  upon  the  monument 
of  his  reign,  Mandouthrph.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
fabric  known  in  antiquity  by  the. name  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  other  kings  of  this  family  are  also  commemorated. 
The  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  building  of 
the  labyrinth,  throws  great  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
government  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Mender  and 
his  successors.  It  was  divided  into  as  many  separate 
compartments  as  there  were  names  in  Egypt,  and  in 
them,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  deputations,  from 
each  of  these  districts,  to  decide  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant questions.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  in  the  change 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  estao- 
lishment  of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  Europe,  if  not  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  at  least  by  the 
expression  of  tho  opinion  of  the  notables.  The  ruins 
of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  the  reigns 
I  of  the  Bubastite  kings     {Bulletin  its  Sciences  Hist., 
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Y,  472  )   These  succeeded  the  first  dynasty  of  Ta- 

mtCN  ;  and  wc  Aitd  Egypt  again  immediately  connect- 
ed with  Judca,  and  its  history  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Scsonchts,  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the 
conqueror  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  aud  the 
plunderer  of  the  treasures  of  David.  This  king,  the 
Scsak  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  likewise  the  first  court  of  the  italace  of  Karnac  at 
Thebes.  His  son  Osonhon  (Zoroch),  who  also  led 
•n  army  into  Syria,  continued  the  important  works  com- 
menced by  his  father.  But  their  successor  Takclliuthis, 
is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal  picture,  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  one  of  Ins  sons.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  broken,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  while  the  other  forms  a  |»art  of  the  royal  col- 
lection at  Turin.  V  arious  buildings  arc  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  and  still  more  among  tho«e  of 
Tanie,  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  second  Tanilc  dynasty.  {Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Hist ,  7,  472  )  Upon  these  the  names  of  three  of  them 
have  been  deciphered,  Petubostes,  Otorthos,  and 
Psammo*.  Champollion  considers  them  as  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  Ethiopian  invasion, 
which  gave  to  Egypt  a  race  of  kings  from  that  country. 
Manctho,  however,  places  Boechons  between  these  two 
races,  forming  his  twenty-fourth  dynasty  of  one  Saitc. 
The  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  monuments  that  exist,  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in 
Egypt,  bearing  dedications  made  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
countries.  The  names  inscribed  on  these  monuments 
are  Schabak,  Serekotkeph,  Tahrak,  and  Amenasa,  all 
of  whom  are  mentioned,  either  by  Greek  or  sacred  his- 
torians, under  the  names  of  Sabaeon,  Sevcchus,  Tha- 
raca,  and  Ammens.  {Bulletin  dea  Sciences  Hist.,  uln 
supra  )  No  more  than  three  of  these  kings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Manetho  as  belonging  to  this  dy- 
nasty, the  last  being  included  in  that  which  follows. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder.  This  civil 
discord  was  at  last  composed  by  Psammiticus  I.  Me- 
morials of  his  reign  are  found  in  the  obelisk  now  on 
Monte  Litorio  at  Koine,  and  in  the  enormous  columns 
of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at  Thebes. 
{Bulletin  des  Sciences  Hist ,  vol  7,  p.  471.)  The 
rule  of  Nccbao  II.  is  commemorated  by  several  stela 
and  statues.  It  was  this  monarch  that  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  King  Jehoahaz  into  captivity.  On  the  isle 
of  Philsj  arc  found  buildings  bearing  the  legend  of 
Psammiticus  II..  as  well  as  of  Aprxes  (lite  Hophra  of 
Scripture).  An  obelisk  of  his  reign  also  ensU  at  Rome. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  sculpture,  scatter- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  Sais,  bear  the  royal  legend  of 
the  celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  monolith  chapel  of  rose 
grtmte,  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Egy  ptian  Minerva,  is 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Pssmmenilus  was  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  Saites.  Few  tokens  of  his  short 
reign  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription  of  a  statue  in 
the  Vatican.  He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses  :  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  misfortune.  With 
bun  fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egvpt ;  and 
from  this  date  (525  B.C.),  the  edifices  and  monu- 
ments assume  a  character  of  far  less  importance.  Still, 
however,  we  find  materials  for  history.  Even  the  fe- 
rocious Cambyses  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  a  priest  of  Sais,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  name  of  Darius  is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis ;  and  in  Egypt  we  still 
read  inscriptions  dated  in  different  years  of  the  reigns 
of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerxes.  {Bulletin  des  Sciences 
//it/.,  7,  471.)  During  the  reigns  of  the  last  three 
kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  by  the  Egyptians 
for  their  independence.    The  Persian  yoke  was  for  a 
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Sphinges  in  the  Louvre  bear  the  legend  of  Nepkercus 
and  his  successor  Aekoris,  who  are  also  commemorated 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Elvthya.  In  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Men<k~u>c 
Aepherites ;  aini  the  names  of  the  two  Neetanein,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  national  war,  are 
still  extant  on  several  buildings  of  the  isle  of  Probe,  and 
at  Karnac,  Kourna,  and  Saft.  Darius  Ochns,  in  spile 
of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last  kings,  again  re- 
duced Egypt  to  the  condition  of  a  Persian  province  ; 
but  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
mains yet  discovered  in  Egypt.  Thus,  then,  the  re- 
searches of  Champollion  have  brought  to  our  view  an 
I  almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
I  the  invasion  of  the  Ujrcsos  to  the  final  conquest  by  the 
|  Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  332  B.C. 
I  It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
•  remains  of  the  historian  Manetho ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
'  his  series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic 
j  discoveries  may  be  legitimately  filled  up.  Before  the 
former  era  ell  is  dark  and  obscure;  in  the  neat  pan 
!  we  have  little  but  a  list  of  names ;  but,  from  the  reign 
'  of  Psammiticus  I  ,  ample  materials  exist  in  the  histo- 
ries of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ;  and  from  the  reign 
of  Darius  Ochus,  the  annals  of  Egypt  become  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  Greece.  Any  farther  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Egypt  becomes  superfluous 
in  this  place.  (  Vid.  Plolemscus.)  With  regard,  how- 
I  ever,  to  the  discoveries  of  Champollion,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  may  be  staled.  Philip  Artda- 
us,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  is  commemorated  at  Kar- 
nac, and  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Aschmouncim. 
The  name  of  the  other  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  con- 
queror by  Roxana,  is  engraved  on  the  granite  propyls?* 
at  Elephantine.  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  ms  son  Ptolemy 
Philadtlpkus,  have  left  the  remembrance  of  their  pros- 
perous reigns  in  various  important  works.  EuergdcM 
I.  not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  but  rendered  his  name 
celebrated  by  his  military  expeditions,  both  in  Africa 
and  Asia.  His  titles  are,  therefore,  not  only  inscribed 
on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign  in  Egypt, 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mubta.  particularly  on  the 
temple  of  Dakkhe :  and  the  basso  relievos,  on  a  tri- 
umphal gate  constructed  by  him  at  Thebes,  may  be  ad- 
mired even  among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  temple  of  An- 
teopolis  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Arstnoe  his  wife.  In  his  reign,  too,  the  ancient  palaces 
of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  at  Thel»es,  were  repaired.  Ptole- 
my Epipkanes,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra  of  Syria,  dedi- 
cated one  of  the  many  temples  of  Phihe,  as  well  as  the 


temple  of  Edfou.  Of  the  Roman 
scribed  in  hieroglyphics  the 


rors  we  find  in  • 
and  titles  of  Au- 
gustus, Tiberius,  Calipvla,  Claudius,  Nero,  Vespa- 
sian,, Titus,  Duinitian,  Afrsa,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Mar- 
cus Aureltus,  Lucius  Verus,  and  Commodus.  This 
last  name  is  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscrip- 
tions of  the  temple  of  Esne  ;  which,  before  this  discov- 
ery, was  considered  to  have  been  creeled  in  an  age  fax 
more  remote  than  is  reached  by  any  of  our  hi  stones. 
So  far  from  this,  it  is,  in  truth,  wilh  but  one  exception, 
the  most  modern  of  all  the  edifices  yet  discovered  in 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Thus,  then,  as  far 
down  as  the  year  180  of  our  present  era,  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exercised, 
and  preserved  all  its  external  splendour ;  for  tho  tem- 
ples of  Dendcra,  E*n<?,  and  others  constructed  under 
the  Roman  rule,  are,  for  the  and  labour,  if  not  for  their 
r  style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of  Egy  ptian  inde- 
pendence. Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  had  be- 
come  a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  art*, 
the  writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egypt, 
had  ceased  to  be  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  con- 
quest. (.4nuric«n  Quarterly  Rev.,  Ao.  7.  p.  34,  teqq. 
—Quarterly  Journal  of  Scunce,  die,  Am  Series,  \ 
183,  teqq  ) 
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9.  Egyptian  Writing. 

h  writing  their  language,  the  ancient  Egyptians  em- 
u-ee  different  kinds  of  characters.    First :  fig- 
kT«^f«  ;  or  representations  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Seconds:  symbolic ;  or  representations  of  certain 
p'n*-*ie-al  or  material  objects,  expressing  metaphorically, 
cr  conventionally,  certain  ideas  ;  such  as,  a  people 
n^.tnt  to  their  king,  figured,  metaphorically,  by  a 
bee  :  the  universe,  conventionally,  by  a  beetle.  Third* 
\t  .  phonetic,  or  representative  of  sounds,  that  is  to  say, 
strtcit<r  alphabetical  characters.    The  phonetic  signs 
were  ai«o  portraits  of  physical  and  material  objects ; 
sad  fvh  stood  for  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  in  the 
Eg>poan  language  which  expressed  the  object  por- 
trayed   thus  a  hon  was  the  sotmd  L,  because  a  lion 
was  ciiied  Labo  ;  and  a  hand  a  T,  because  a  hand 
waa  called  Tot.    The  form  in  which  these  objects 
•ere  presented,  when  employed  as  phonetic  charac- 
tsm.  was   conventional  and  definite,  to  distinguish 
then  from  the  same  objects  used  cither  figuratively  or 
Thus,  the  confentional  form  of  the 
pacnetjc  T  was  the  hand  open  and  outstretched.  In 
an*  ether  form  the  hand  would  be  either  a  figurative  or 
a  *>mbolic  sign.    The  number  of  distinct  characters 
eanvioyed  a*  phonetic  signs  appears  lo  have  been  about 
12V  .  consequently,  many  were  homophones,  or  hav- 
*tz  um:  same  signification.    The  three  kinds  of  char- 
acter-* were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  name  writing, 
ard  occasjooallv  in  the  composition  of  the  same  word, 
formal  Egyptian  writing,  therefore,  such  as  we 
a  siJi  existing  on  the  monuments  of  the  country, 
of  portraits  of  physical  and  material  ob- 
ject, of  wiuch  a  small  proportion  had  a  symbolical 
a  still  smaller  proportion  a  figurative  mean- 
b;,i  the  jrreat  body  were  phonetic  or  alphabetical 
»rgr»  :  and  to  these  portraits,  sculptured  or  painted 
wiia  K,r£c--ent  fidelity  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  object 
rtprear Ti.ed.  the  name  of  hieroglyphica  or  sacred  char- 
acters hit  been  atUched  from  their  earliest  historic 
aocice.    The  manuscripts  of  the  same  ancient  period 
auk*  n»  acquainted  with  two  other  forms  of  writing 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  both  apparently 
cis^tk:  from  the  hieroglyphic,  but  which,  on  careful 
euaiiution.  are  found  to  be  its  immediate  derivatives  ; 
♦verr  nxrogiyphic  having  its  corresponding  sign  in  the 
bersj*.  or  writing  of  the  priests,  in  which  the  funeral 
nuia*.  torming  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  are 
pavacipallv  composed  ;  and  in  the  demotic,  called  also 
tie  etxkonal,  which  was  employed  for  all  more  ordi- 
nary and  popular  usages.    The  characters  of  the  hie- 
rat*  are.  lor  the  most  part,  obvious  running  imitations 
or  iir-dFiuenis  of  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics ; 
but  &  the  dtrootic,  which  is  still  farther  removed  from 
the  original  type,  the  derivation  is  less  frequently  and 
'**  ob*  io<-f>)v  traceable.    In  the  hieratic,  fewer  figu- 
rative or  symbolic  signs  are  employed  than  in  the  hie- 
mgivpfiir  ;  their  absence  being  supplied  by  means  of 
tbe  pormetur  or  alphabetical  characters,  the  words  bc- 
ng  fpt'.i  instead  of  figured  ;  and  this  is  still  more  the 
case  -a  toe  demotic,  which  is.  in  consequence,  almost 
entirely  alphabetical.    After  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Christianity,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
their  iaagu-tg*?        into  disuse ;  and  an  alphabet  was 
adopted  in  substitution,  consisting  of  the  twenty-five 
Greek  letters,  with  six  additional  signs  expressing  ar- 
i  and  aspirations  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
for  which  were  retained  from  the  demotic. 
This  is  the  Coptic  alphabet,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ap- 
pears as  a  written  language  in  the  Coptic  books  and 
Baxruacnpta  preserved  in  our  libraries;  and  in  which, 
co:.'«coct»Uy,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
naonsroeets  may  be  studied.    The  original  mode  in 
the  language  waa  written  having  thus  fallen  into 
.  it  happened  at  length  that  the  signification  of 
'j*  claracters,  and  even  the  nature  of  the  system  of 


writing  which  they  formed,  became  entirely  lost,  snick 
notices  on  the  subject  as  existed  in  the  early  histori- 
ans being  either  too  imperfect,  or  appearing  too  vague, 
to  furnish  a  clew,  although  frequently  and  carefully 
studied  for  the  purpose.  The  repossession  of  this 
knowledge  will  form,  in  literary  history,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  distinctions,  if  not  the  principal  one.  of  the 
ago  in  which  we  live.  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  dis- 
covery by  the  French,  during  their  possession  of  Egypt, 
of  the  since  well-known  monument,  called  the  Koaetta 
Stone,  which,  on  their  defeat  and  expulsion  by  the 
British  troops,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  On  this  monument  the  same  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  written  in  the  latter  both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
the  demotic  or  enchorial  character.  The  words  Ptole- 
my and  Cleopatra,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  and  recog- 
nised by  means  of  the  corresponding  Greek  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription,  and  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the 
base  of  an  obelisk  at  Philte,  gftve  the  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  the  letters  which  form  those  words  :  by  their 
means  the  names  were  discovered,  in  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting, on  the  monuments  of  all  the  Grecian  kings  and 
Grecian  queens  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  comparison  of 
these  names  one  with  another,  the  value  of  all  the  pho- 
netic characters  was  finally  ascertained.  The  first  step 
in  this  great  discovery  was  made  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  England,  the  late  Dr.  Young ;  the  key  found 
by  him  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  applied  with 
indefatigable  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  skill  to  tho 
monuments  of  Egypt,  by  the  celebrated  Champollion. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  dec..  New  Series,  vol. 
1,  p.  176,  seqq. — Compare  Edinburgh  Reticle,  No*. 
89  and  90. — American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  2,  p. 
438,  seqq . — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  8,  p.  438, 
seqq.,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopadia  Bri- 
tannic*, vol.  4,  pt.  1,  s.  «.  Egypt. —  Wiseman's  Lec- 
tures, p.  256,  seqq.) 

10.  Animal  Worship. 

There  was  no  single  feature  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which  appeared  to 
foreigners  so  strange  and  portentous  as  the  religious 
worship  paid  to  animals.  The  pompous  procession* 
and  grotesque  ceremonies  of  this  celebrated  people  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  spectators,  and  their  admi- 
ration was  turned  into  ridicule  on  beholding  the  object 
of  their  devotions.  It  was  remarked  by  Clemens 
(Padag.  lib.  3)  and  Origen  (adv.  Cels.  3,  p.  121),  that 
those  who  visited  Egypt  approached  with  delight  its 
sacred  groves,  and  splendid  temples,  adomed  with  su- 
perb vestibules  and  lofty  porticoes,  the  scenes  of  many 
solemn  and  mysterious  rites.  "  The  walls,"  says  Cle- 
mens, '*  shine  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and 
sparkle  with  the  various  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia ; 
and  the  recesses  are  concealed  by  aplcndid  curtains. 
Bat  if  you  enter  the  penetralia,  and  inquire  for  the 
image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake  the  fane  waa  built, 
one  of  the  Paatophori,  or  some  other  attendant  on  the 
temple,  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  as- 
pect, and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  vou  lo  peep  in 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  be- 
hold a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a  cat,  or  some  other  beast, 
a  fitter  inhabitant  of  a  cavern  or  a  bog  than  a  temple." 
The  devotion  with  which  their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians,  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
whimsical  absurdities.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill 
any  of  them  voluntarily  (Herod.  2,  65);  but  if  an 
ibis  or  a  hawk  were  accidentally  destroyed,  the  unfor- 
tunate author  of  the  deed  was  often  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  form  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  such  an  impious  act,  and  the  speedy  fate 
which  often  ensued,  a  man  who  chanced  to  meet  with 
tho  carcass  of  such  a  bird  began  immediately  to  wail 
and  lament  with  the  utmost  vociferation,  and  to  protect 
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that  he  found  it  already  dead.  (Diodonu  Sindus,  I 
1,  83.)  When  a  house  happened  to  be  set  on  fire,  the 
chief  alarm  of  the  Egyptians  arose  from  the  propensity 
of  the  cats  to  rush  into  the  flames  over  the  heads  or  ' 
between  ihe  legs  of  the  spectators  :  if  this  catastrophe 
took  place,  it  excited  a  general  lamentation.  At  the 
death  of  a  cat,  every  inmate  of  the  house  cut  off  his 
eyebrows ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  a  dog,  he  shaved  his 
head  and  whole  body.  (Herod.  2,  66  )  The  carcasses 
of  all  the  cats  were  salted,  and  carried  to  Bubastus  to 
be  interred  (Herod.  2,  67);  and  it  is  said  that  many 
Egyptians,  arriving  from  warlike  expeditions  to  foreign 
countries,  were  known  to  bring  with  them  dead  cats 
and  hawks,  which  they  had  met  with  accidentally,  and 
had  salted  and  prepared  for  sepulture  with  much  pious 
grief  and  lamentation.  (Diod.  Sic.  1,  83.)  In  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  when  they  were  driven  by  hunger 
to  devour  each  other,  the  Egyptians  were  never  ac- 
cused of  touching  the  sacred  animals.  Every  nome  in 
Egypt  paid  a  particular  worship  to  the  animal  that  was 
consecrated  to  its  tutelar  god  ;  but  there  were  certain 
species  which  the  whole  cation  held  in  great  reverence. 
These  were  the  ox  (vtd.  Apis),  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis ;  and  the  fishes  termed  oxyrhyn- 
thus  and  lepidotus.  (Sirabo,  812.)  In  each  nome 
the  whole  species  of  animals,  to  the  worship  of  which 
it  was  dedicated,  was  held  in  great  respect ;  but  one 
favoured  individual  was  selected  to  receive  the  adora- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  supply  the  place  of  an  image 
•f  the  god.  Perhaps  this  is  not  far  from  the  sense  in 
which  Strabo  distinguishes  the  sacred  from  the  divine 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  nome  of  Arsiuoe,  where  croc- 
odiles were  sacred,  one  of  this  species  was  kept  in  the 
temple  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was  tamed  and 
watched  with  great  care  by  the  priests,  who  called  him 
••  Suchos,"  and  he  ate  meat  and  cakes  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  strangers.  (Strabo,  811.)  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  there  was  a  pond  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  crocodiles,  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
Arsinoites  carefully  abstaining  from  hunting  any  of 
tbem.    Sacred  bulls  were  kept  in  scleral  towns  and 


villages,  and  nothing  was  spared  that  seemed  to  con- 

of  these 


tribuie  to  the  enjoyment  of  these  horned  gods,  which 
were  pampered  in  the  utmost  luxury.    Among  insects, 
the  cantharus,  scarab  a' vis,  or  beetle,  was  very  celebra- 
ted as  an  object  of  worship.    Plutarch  says  it  was  an 
emblem  of  the  sun ;  but  Horapollo  is  more  particu- 
lar, and  informs  us  that  there  were  three  species  of 
sacred  beetles,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  Heliopolis,  or  the  Sun;  another  was  Bacred  to  the 
Moon  ;  and  a  third  to  Hermes  or  Thoth.    The  reasons 
he  assigns  for  the  consecration  of  this  insect  are  de- 
rived from  the  notions  entertained  respecting  its  mode 
of  reproduction  and  its  habits,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
traced  analogies  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.    It  was  believed  that  all  these  insects  were  of 
the  male  sex.    The  beetle  was  said  to  fecundate  a 
round  ball  of  earth,  which  it  formed  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  they  saw  a  type  of  the  sun,  in  the  office  of  dem- 
iurgus,  or  as  forming  and  fecundating  the  lower  world. 
(Horapoll.  Hieroglyph.  1,  10. — Pint,  de  Is.  et  Os.,  p. 
365. — Porphyr.  de  Abstin.,  lib.  4. — Euseb.  Pr&p. 
Ewe  3,  4.)    Nor  was  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptians 
confined  to  animals  merely.    Many  plants  were  re- 
garded as  mystical  or  sacred,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  lotus,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  in 
the  section  that  treats  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  In 
the  lotus,  or  nymphca  nelumbo,  which  throws  its  flow- 
ers above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  Egyptians  found 
an  allusion  to  tho  sun  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  is  on  the  blossom  of  this  plant  that  the 
infant  Harpocrates  is  represented  as  reposing.  The 
peach-tree  was  also  sacred  to  Harpocrates  ;  and  to  him 
the  first  fruits  of  lentils  and  other  plants  were  of- 
fered, in  the  month  Mesori.    It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion.    Plutarch  refers 


this  superstition  to  a  fancied  relation  between  this  plant 
and  the  moon.  Leeks  also,  and  various  ltgumina, 
were  held  in  similar  veneration.  (Minutius  Felix,  p. 
278.)  The  acacia  and  the  heliotrope  are  said  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  plants  that  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  (Compare  Ktrcher's  CEdtpus,  3, 
2.)  The  laurel  was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  all 
plants.  We  learn  from  Clemens  Alexandrmus  that 
there  were  thirty-six  plants  dedicated  to  the  thirty-six 
genii,  or  docans,  who  presided  over  their  portions  of 
the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  (Pricfiurd's  Analysts 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  801,  seqq.) 

11.  Exploitation  of  Animal  Worship. 

The  origin  of  animal  worship,  and  the  reasons  or 
motives  which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  represent  their 
gods  under  such  strange  forms,  or  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to  irrational  brutes,  and  even  to  the  meanest  ob- 
jects in  nature,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  various  times.  Herodotus 
pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  he  chose  to  make  public.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  his  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  mystery.  The  later  Greek 
writers  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  offering  ex- 
cuses for  the  follies  of  the  Egyptians,  than  on  unfold- 
ing ihe  real  principles  of  their  mythology  ;  and  we  find 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  maintained  with 
equal  confidence.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  themselves,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  conquest,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  subject.  To  endeavdur  to  ex- 
plain it  by  a  reference  to  the  metamorphoses  which  the 
gods  underwent,  whin  they  fled  from  Typhon  and 
sought  concealment  under  the  forms  of  animals,  is  to 
account  for  an  absurdity  by  a  fable.  To  go  back,  as 
some  do,  to  the  standards,  or  banners,  borne  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  communities  that  formed  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  earlier  population,  is  to  invert  the  or- 
der of  ideas.  A  people  may  choose  for  a  standard  the 
representation  of  an  object  which  they  adore  j  but  they 
will  not  be  found  to  adore  any  particular  object  be- 
cause they  may  have  chosen  it  for  a  standard  or  ban- 
ner. The  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers  an- 
imal worship  to  the  policy  of  kings,  and  to  their  seek- 
ing to  divide  their  subjects  by  giving  them  different 
objects  of  religious  veneration,  is  an  awkward  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  Euhenicrus,  according  to  which 
all  religions  were  nothing  in  effect  but  civ.l  institu- 
tions, the  offspring  of  skilful  legislators.  Ectichism 
has  been  anterior  to  all  positive  law.  Favoured  by  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  it  has  been  enabled,  it  is 
true,  to  prolong  itself  during  a  state  of  civilization  and 
by  the  force  of-authonty  ;  but  it  must  spring  originally 
and  freely  from  the  very  bosom  of  barbarism.  Equally 
untenable  is  the  position,  which  supposes,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  induced  to  pav  divine  honours  to  ani- 
mals, out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived from  them ;  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  for  the 
clothing  and  sustenance  which  they  afford  ;  to  the  dog, 
for  his  care  in  protecting  their  houses  against  thieves  ; 
to  the  ibis,  for  delivering  their  country  from  serpents  ; 
and  to  the  ichneumon,  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile  This  conjecture  is  refuted  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  variety  of  animals  which  are  of  no 
apparent  utility,  and  even  several  species  which  are 
noxious  and  destructive,  and  the  natural  enemies  ol 
mankind,  received  their  appropriate  honours,  and  were 
regarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  the  more  obvious- 
ly useful  members  of  the  animal  creation.  The  shrew- 
mouse,  the  pike,  the  beetle,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  the 
hippopotamus,  can  claim  no  particular  regard  for  the 
I  benefits  they  are  known  to  confer  on  the  human  race  ; 
still  less  can  the  crocodile,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  or  the 
venomous  asp  urge  snv  such  pretension.  Yet  we 
|  have  seen  that  all  these  creatures,  and  others  of  a  i 
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tpped  by  the  Egyptians 
wsj  ue  most  profound  devotion  :  nay,  mothers  even 
Tr^ceO  naen  their  children  were  devoured  by  croco- 
dtk*.    It  iuv  be  farther  observed,  that  some  of  those 
aairoals  which  afford  us  food  and  raiment,  and  which 
are.  on  Uiai  account,  among  the  most  serviceable,  were 
rwoiiered  of  little  or  no  utility  to  the  Egyptians  on  ac- 
of  inis  very  superstition.  They  regarded  it  as  un- 
to kill  oxen  for  the  sake  of  food,  and  not  only  ab- 
stained from  slaughtering  the  sheep,  but  likewise,  un- 
oVr  a  variety  of  circumstances,  from  wearing  any  gar- 
rn-erjt  tn*de  of  lU  wool,  which  was  regarded  as  impure, 
aou  dr.ilmg  the  body  that  was  clothed  with  it.  These 
eo-j^accrations  seem  to  prove,  that  the  adoration  of  an- 
uria I*  among  tho  Egyptians  was  not  founded  on  the 
which  mankind  derive  from  them.  An- 
at  explaining  this  mystery,  which  ro- 
cr. vc-n  greater  countenance  from  the  general  character 
oi  ta*  Egyptian  manners  and  superstition,  is  the  con- 
jecture of  Lucian   (Dc  Astrolag. — ed.  Bip.,  vol.  5,  p. 
21**  )    This  writer  pretends,  that  the  sacred  animals 
were  ooJy  types  or  emblems  of  the  astensrns,  or  of 
imaginary  figures  or  groups  into  which  the  an 
b*d,  at  a  very  early  period,  distributed  the  stars  ; 
i*hing  them  by  the  names  of  living  creatures 
sod  ocber  terrestrial  objects.    According  to  Lucian. 
the  worshippers  of  the  bull  Apis  adored  a  living  image 
of  the  cekatial  Taurus ;  and  Anubis  represented  the 
Dog-*iax  or  the  constellation  of  Sinus.    This  hypoth- 
ec has  received  more  attention  than  any  other  among 
modem  writers.    Dupuis  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
verv  mansions  attempt  to  c*  plain  the  roythologue  of 
1st*  and  Usins,  and  several  other  fables  of  antiquity, 
which  'Mis  author  resolves  into  astronomical  figments, 
or  figurative  accounts  of  certain  changes  in  tin-  posi- 
tion* of  the  heavenly  bodies.    (Origtne  tie  tous  Us 
CmUtM,  2  270,  meqq.,  an*.  1822.)    The  hypothe  sis  of 
Luctan.  however,  will  not  endure  the  teat  of  a  rigid 
acru'unv.    For  if  we  examine  the  constellations  of  the 

we  find  but  few  coincidences 
eiestial  images,  and  that  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  brute  creatures  which  were  adored  as 
divinities  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Where,  for  ex- 
ample. s.*vaU  we  discover  the  ibis,  the  cat,  tho  hippopot- 
amus, or  the  crocodile T  Besides,  if  we  could  trace 
toe  whole  series  of  deified  brutes  in  the  heavens,  it 
still  remain  doubtful,  whether  the  Egyptian 
were  consecrated  subsequently  to  the  forma- 
Uou  of  tie  sphere,  as  types  or  images  of  the  constella- 
tions ;  or  the  stars  distributed  into  groups,  and  these 
with  reference  to  the  quadrupeds,  birds, 
[  that  were  already  regarded  as  sacred.  There 
are,  raoeed.  many  circumstances  which  might  render 
the  laaer  alternative  the  more  probable.  But  the  rela- 
tion between  the  animals  of  the  sphere  and  those  of 
the  Eirvpuan  temples  are  hv  far  too  limited  to  warrant 
aoy  soca  speculation  ;  and  Lucian,  moreover,  is  an  au- 
thor who  is  bv  no  means  deserving  of  much  credit  on 
rt  of  this  nature.  Poqihyry,  in  his  conjectures, 
the  truth.  The  divinity,  according 
t»  tkm.  embraces  all  beings  ;  he  resides,  therefore,  in 
animal*  ai*o,  and  man  adores  him  wherever  he  is  found. 
Ia  od*r  words,  the  worship  of  animals  was  intimately 
connected,  according  to  this  writer,  with  the  doctrine 
«4*  emanation.  ( Porphyr.  it  Abstituntia,  4,  9.— Com- 
pare EnstbtuM.  Pr*p.  Evang.  3,  4.)  This  cxplana- 
Loo.  however.  d«>es  not  go  far  enough.  It  takes  no 
notice  of  that  peculiar  combination  by  which  the  wor- 
ship  of  animals  M  made  to  assume  a  regular  form,  and 
to  continue  itself  long  after  roan  has  placed  the  deity 
far  aiove  the  limits  of  physical  existence. — The  dis- 
coverv  of  a  mode  of  worship  among  certain  savage 
tribes'  m  our  own  days,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  sys- 
tem of  animal  adoration  which  prevailed  among  the 
f'jT-i.-ne-j  u>  with  a  certain  clew  amid  kbtM 

We 


I  perceive,  remarks  Heeren  (ldeen,  toI.  2,  p.  664),  the 

worship  of  animals  from  Ethiopia  to  Senegal,  among 
I  nations  completely  uncivilized.  Why,  then,  seek  for  a 
ditTerent  origin  among  the  Egyptians  1  Place  among 
j  the  African  negroes  of  the  present  day  corporations  of 
priests  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  movement  of 
I  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  preserving  in  their  sauctuary 
this  branch  of  human  science  screened  from  the  curi- 
osity of  the  uninitiated  and  profane.  These  sacerdo- 
tal corporations  will  never  seek  to  change  the  objects 
of  vulgar  adoration  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  will  conse- 
crate the  worship  tliat  is  paid  them,  and  will  give  that 
worship  more  of  pump  and  regularity.  They  will  seek, 
above  all,  to  make  the  intervention  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  a  necessary  requisite  in  every  ceremony  ;  ihey 
will  ihen  attach,  in  a  mystic  sense,  these  material  ob- 
jects of  worship  to  their  hidden  science  ;  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  system  of  religion  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  Egypt,  with  Felichism  for  its  basis,  the  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  for  its  outward  characteristic, 
and  within,  a  science  founded  on  astronomy,  and  by 
the  operation  of  which  the  fctichs,  that  serve  as  gods 
for  the  people,  become  merely  symbols  for  the  priests. 
It  was  thus  that  the  priests  of  Meroe,  in  sending  forth 
their  sacerdotal  colonies,  carefully  observed  the  rule 
of  attaching  to  themselves  the  natives  among  whom 
they  chanced  to  come,  by  adopting  a  part  of  their  ex- 
ternal worship,  and  by  assigning  to  the  animals  which 
these  natives  adored  a  placo  in  the  temples  erected  by 
them,  which  thence  became  tho  common  sanctuaries 
and  the  centres  of  religion  for  all.  To  invert  the  or- 
der to  which  we  have  just  alluded  is  a  palpable  error. 
What  had  been  for  a  long  time  acknowledged  for  a 
sign  or  svmbol,  could  not,  on  a  sudden,  be  transformed 
into  a  god  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  bow  that  which 
passes  for  a  god  with  the  mass  of  the  people  may  be- 
come an  allegory  or  emblem  with  a  more  enlightened 
caste.  Apis,  for  example,  owed  to  certain  spots,  at 
first  fortuitous,  afterward  renewed  by  art,  the  honour 
of  being  one  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  salacity 
of  the  goat  made  it  a  type  of  the  great  productive  pow- 
er in  nature.  The  cat  was  indebted  to  its  glossy  fur, 
and  the  ibis  to  its  equivocal  colour,  which  appeared,  as 
it  were,  something  intermediate  between  the  night  and 
the  day,  for  being  symbols  of  the  moon  ;  the  falcon 
became  one  of  the  year,  aud  tho  scarabams  of  the  sun. 
The  case  was  the  samo  with  trees  and  plants,  fetichs 
no  less  highly  revered  than  animals.  The  leaves  of 
the  palm,  the  longevity  of  which  tree  seemed  a  special 
privilege  from  on  high,  adorned  the  couches  of  the 
priests,  because  this  tree,  putting  forth  branches  every 
month,  marks  the  renewal  of  the  lunar  cycle.  (Diod. 
Sic.  1,  34  —  Vlin.  13,  17  )  The  lotus,  known  also 
as  a  sacred  plant  to  the  peoplo  of  India,  the  cradle  of 
Brahma  {Maurice,  Hint,  of  Indost.  1,  60),  as  well  as 
that  of  Harpocratcd  ;  the  persca,  brought  from  Ethio- 
pia by  a  sacerdotal  colony  (Dtod.  Sic.  I.  c. — Schol.in 
y tea  mil-  Therapeut.  r.  764) ;  the  amoglossnm,  whose 
seven  sides  recall  to  mind  the  seven  planeU  ;  and 
which  was  styled,  on  this  account,  the  glory  of  the 
skies  (Kircher,  (Ed.  .Egypt.  3,  2) ;  the  onion,  whose 
pellicles  were  thought  to  resemble  so  many  concentric 
spheres,  and  which  was  then  fore  viewed  as  a  vegeta- 
ble image  of  the  universe,  always  different  and  yet  al- 
ways the  same,  and  where  each  part  served  as  the  rep 
rescntative  of  the  whole  ;  all  these  became  so  many 
symbols  having  more  or  less  connexion  with  astronom- 
ical science.  In  them  the  people  beheld  the  objects 
of  ancient  adoration,  and  the  priests  characteristics  that 
enabled  them  to  mark  out  and  perpetuate  their  scien 
lific  discoveries.  To  these  elements  of  worship  was 
added,  without  doubt,  the  influence  of  localities,  that 
at  one  time  disturbed  by  partial  differences  tho  uni- 
formity which  the  sacred  caste  were  desirous  of  estab 
lishing,  and  at  another  associated  with  the  rites,  that 
had  reference  to  the  general  principles  of  astronomical 
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•fwnce,  certain  practices  which  resulted  merely  from 
peculiarity  of  situation.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
diversity  of  animals  adored  by  the  communities  of 
Egypt.  Had  these  been  merely  pure  symbols,  would 
».he  priests,  who  sought  to  impart  a  uniform  character  to 
their  lustttutions,  have  ever  introduced  them  I  These 
varieties  in  the  objects  of  worship  are  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  yielding,  on  the  part  of  a  sacerdotal  or- 
der, to  die  antecedent  habits  of  the  people.  (  Vogtl, 
Ret.  dcr  Mg.,  p.  97,  seqq.)  Hence,  too,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  numerous  allegories,  heaped  up  together 
without  being  connected  by  any  common  bond,  and 
forming,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  so  many  layers 
of  fable.  Apis,  for  example,  at  first  the  manitou-pro- 
totvpe  of  his  kind,  afterward  the  depository  of  the 
soul  of  Osiris,  is  found  to  have  a  third  meaning,  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two  He  is 
the  svmliol  of  the  Nile,  the  fertilizing  stream  of  Egypt ; 
and  while  his  colour,  the  spots  of  white  on  his  front, 
and  the  duration  of  his  existence,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty -five  years,  have  a  reference  to  astronomy, 
the  festival  of  his  reappearance  was  celebrated  on  the 
day  when  the  river  begins  to  rise.  The  result,  then, 
of  what  we  have  here  advanced,  is  simply  this :  The 
animal- worship  of  the  Egyptians  originated  in  fetichism. 
The  sacerdotal  caste,  in  allowing  it  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, arrayed  it  in  a  more  imposing  garb,  and,  while 
they  permitted  the  mass  of  the  people  to  indulge  in  this 
gross  and  humiliating  species  of  adoration,  reserved  for 
themselves  a  secret  ana  visionary  system  of  pantheism 
or  emanation.  (Contlant,  de  la  Religion,  3,  62,  seqq. 
— Pnchard's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology, p.  330, 
teqq.) 

12.  Egyptian  Castes. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  was  more 
important  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  fam- 
ilies, who  were  obliged  by  the  laws  and  superstitions 
of  the  country  to  follow,  without  deviation,  the  profes- 
sions and  habits  of  their  forefathers.  Such  an  institu- 
tion could  not  fail  of  impressing  the  idea  of  abject  ser- 
vility on  the  lower  classes  ;  and,  by  removing  in  a  great 
measure  the  motive  of  emulation,  it  must  have  created, 
in  all,  an  apathy  and  indifference  to  improvement  in  their 
particular  professions.  Wherever  the  system  of  castes 
has  existed,  it  haa  produced  a  remarkably  permanent 
and  uniform  character  in  the  nation  ;  as  in  the  example 
furnished  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  These  people 
agree  in  almost  every  point  with  the  description  given 
of  them  by  Megasthenes,  who  visited  the  court  of  an 
Indian  king  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the 
Macedonians.  We  have  no  very  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyp- 
tian people  were  divided,  and  of  the  particular  customs 
of  each.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  innovations  on  the 
old  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Psammeticlius, 
when  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  foreigners 
was  first  overcome.  The  various  conflicts  which  the 
nation  underwent,  between  that  era  and  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  break  down 
many  of  the  fences,  which  ancient  priestcraft  had  es- 
tablished for  maintaining  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the 
castes  or  hereditary  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  and  his 
account  appears  to  be  the  result  of  his  personal  obser- 
vation only.  Had  this  historian  understood  the  native 
language  of  the  people ;  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
books  of  Hermes,  in  which  the  old  sacerdotal  institu- 
tions were  contained,  we  might  have  expected  from 
him  as  correct  and  ample  a  description  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  castes  in  Egvpt,  as  that  which  modem  wri- 
ters have  gained  in  India  from  the  code  of  Menu,  re- 
specting the  orders  and  subdivisions  of  the  community 
in  Hindustan.    Diodorus,  who  had  more  favourable 


opportunities  of  information,  and  who  aecms  to 

made  a  very  diligent  use  of  them,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  what  refers  to  the  internal  polity 
of  this  nation,  than  Herodotus.  Strabo  has  mentioned, 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  the  division  of  the  Egyp- 
tians into  classes.  He  distinguishes  the  two  higher 
ranks,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military  classes, 
and  includes  all  the  remainder  of  the  community  under 
the  designation  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  whom  be 
assigns  the  employments  of  agriculture  ami  the  arts. 
Diodorus  subdivides  this  latter  class.  After  distin- 
guishing from  it  the  sacerdotal  and  military  orders,  he 
observes,  that  the  remainder  of  the  community  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  divisions,  which  he  terms  Herds- 
men, Agriculturists,  and  Artificers,  or  men  who  la- 
boured at  trades.  Herodotus  very  nearly  agrees  in  his 
enumeration  with  that  of  Diodorus  His  names  for 
the  different  classes  are  as  follows  .  1.  Priests,  or  the 
sacerdotal  class.  2.  Warriors,  or  the  military  clasa. 
3.  Cowherds.  4.  Swineherd*.  6.  Traders.  6.  In- 
terpreters. 7.  Pilots.  In  tins  catalogue  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  plainly  subdivisions  of  the  third  of 
Diodorus,  whom  that  writer  includes  under  the  gener- 
al title  of  herdsmen.  The  caste  of  interpreters,  as  well 
as  that  of  pilots,  must  have  comprised  a  very  small 
number  of  men,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  their  navigation  was  principally  confined  to 
sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile.  The  pilots  were  proba- 
bly a  tribe  of  the  same  class  with  the  artificers  or  la- 
bouring artisans  of  Diodorus.  The  traders  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  the  same  class  who  are  celled  agricul- 
turists by  Diodorus.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  the  Egyptian  community  into  the  follow- 
ing classes.  1 .  The  Sacerdotal  order.  2.  The  Mil- 
itary. 3.  The  Herdsmen.  4.  The  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  class.  5.  The  Artificers,  or  labouring 
artisans.  The  employments  of  all  these  classes  were 
hereditary,  and  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  by  his  parents.  It  wi 
an  honourable  distinction  to  belong  either  to  the 
dotal  or  the  military  class.  The  other  orders  were 
considered  greatly  inferior  in  dignity,  and  no  Egyptian 
could  mount  the  throne  who  was  not  descended  from 
the  priesthood  or  the  soldiery.  (Prichard's  Analysis 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  373.  stqq  )  After  death, 
however,  no  grade  was  regarded,  and  every  good  so«I 
was  supposed  to  become  united  to  that  essence  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin.  (  Wilkinson,  Manners  and 
Customs,  dec,  1.  245.) 

13.  Egyptian  Priesthood. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  sacerdotal  caste  of 
Ejrypt  is  rendered  a  difficult  one  principally  on  the 
following  account,  because  the  writers,  from  whose 
statements  we  obtain  our  information,  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  already  Buffered 
many  and  important  alterations,  and  had  been  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  former  consideration  and  in- 
fluence. Each  successive  revolution  in  the  state  must 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  or.  rather,  they 
must  have  been  the  first  with  whom  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Their  political  influence,  therefore,  must  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  and  their  sphere  of  Bction 
circumscribed.  Under  the  Persian  sway,  in  particu- 
lar, their  power  must  have  been  reduced  to  within  but 
narrow  limits,  and  our  only  wonder  is,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  hostility  displayed  by  these  conquer- 
ors towards  the  sacerdotal  or  ruling  caste,  that  it  did 
not  fall  entirely  to  the  ground.  Herodotus  then,  and 
still  more  the  writers  from  whom  Diodorus  Siculus  has 
received  his  information  on  this  subject,  saw  merely 
the  shadow  of  that  extensive  power  and 
which  the  priests  of  Egypt  had  formerly 
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And  vat,  even  in  the  statements  which  we  obtain  from 
th-j  foarter,  traces  may  easily  be  found  of  what  the 
£<rpciaa  hierarchy  once  was ;  so  that  from  these, 
warn  taken  together,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolera- 
klr  accurate  idea  of  the  earlier  power  which  this  re- 
had  enjoyed.    The  sacerdotal  caste 
over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  their  chief  places 
mt  abode,  however,  were  the  groat  cities,  which,  at  one 
tune  or  odaar,  had  been  the  capitals  of  the  land,  or  else 
had  ketd  a  high  rank  among  the  other  Egyptian  cities. 
These  were  Thebes.  Memphis,  Sais,  Heliopolis,  etc. 
Here,  too.  were  the  chief  temples,  which  are  so  often 
aaetiiieoed  in  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  other 
Every  Egyptian  priest  had  to  belong  to  the 
of  some  particular  deity,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
be  attached  to  some  temple.    The  number  of  priests 
far  any  deity  was  never  determined  ;  nor  could  it  in- 
deed have  been  subjected  to  any  regulations  on  this 
uoce  priesthood  was  hereditary  in  families,  and 
must  hare  been  more  or  leas  numerous  accord- 
ing- to  circumstance*.    Not  only  was  the  priestly  caste 
tu  nature,  bat  also  the  priesthoods  of  in- 
The  sons,  for  example,  of  the  priests 
of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  could  not  enter  as  members 
the  sacerdotal  college  at  Heliopolis ;  nor  could 
:  of  the  priests  of  Heliopolis  belong  to  the 


college  of  Memphis.  Strange  as  this  regulation  may 
appear,  it  was  nevertheless  a  natural  one.  Each  teui- 
p':e  bad  extensive  portions  of  land  attached  to  it,  the 
revenue*  of  which,  belonging  as  they  did  to  those 
whose  forefathers  had  erected  the  temple,  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  pnests  as  matter*  of  hereditary  right,  and 
made  those  who  tilled  these  lands  be  regarded  as  their 
dependants  or  subjects.  Hence,  as  both  the  temple- 
lands  and  revenues  were  inherited,  the  sacerdotal  col- 
leges had  of  consequence  to  be  kept  distinct.  The 
priesthood,  moreover,  of  each  temple  was  carefully 
errimsed.  They  had  a  high-priest  over  tbem,  whose 
cAe  was  likewise  hereditary.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
narsed.  '.bat  there  must  have  been  gradations  also 
among  the  various  high- priests,  and  that  those  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, most  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  order.  These 
were,  a  a  certain  sense,  a  species  of  hereditary  princes, 
who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  monarch*,  and  enjoyed  al- 
most equal  privileges.  Their  Egyptian  title  was  Pi- 
rwaxr,  which  Herodotus  translates  by  tca%b{  KuyaBvc. 
it.  ■*  noble  and  good,"  and  which  points  not  so  much 
Id  moral  excellence  as  to  nobility  of  origin.  (Com- 
pare VV*Ltrr,  Throgmdit  Rdu/uta,  p.  xiiv.)  Their 
autoes  were  placed  in  the  temples.  Whenever  they 
an  UH-aVooed  in  the  history  of  the  country,  they  ap- 
pear as  tbe  first  persons  in  the  state,  even  in  the  Mo- 
st c  age  When  Joseph  was  to  be  elevated  to  power, 
he  ot<j  to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  sacer- 
dotal carte,  and  was  milled  to  the  daughter  of  the 
is:gh  prwvt  at  On.  or  Heliopolis.  The  organization  of 
use  xferjor  priesthood  was  different  probably  in  differ- 
ent c^cs.  according  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  the 
•=rroondir.2  country.  They  formed  not  only  tlie  ru- 
be t  cas-e.  and  supplied  from  their  number  all  the  of- 
of  government,  but  were  in  possession  likewise  of 
ail  i he  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  land,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  last  had  always  immediate  reference  to 
the  waats  of  the  adjacent  population.  We  moat  ban- 
■h  the  idea,  then,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  were 
sercwv  the  minister*  of  religion,  or  that  religious  ob- 
servances constituted  their  principal  employment. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  judges  also,  physicians, 
aatmaMwers,  srchitects  ;  in  a  word,  they  had  charge  of 
rtrrr  department  that  was  in  any  way  connected  with 
irammf  ard  science.  It  appears,  from  the  whole  ten- 
var  of  Egyptian  history,  that  each  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  land  possessed  originally  one  chief  temple,  which, 
in  rjroceas  of  time,  became  the  head  temple  of  the  sur- 
•oading  distnct,  and  the  deity  worshipped  in  it  the 
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local  or  patron  deity  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
priests  of  Memphis  were  always  styled  (according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks)  priests  of  V  ulcan ; 
those  of  Thebes,  priests  of  the  Theban  Jove ;  those  ot 
Sais,  priests  of  the  Sun,  ore.  These  head-temples 
mark  the  first  settlements  of  the  sacerdotal  colonics  as 
they  gradually  descended  the  valley  of  the  .Nile.  The 
number  of  deities  to  whom  temples  were  erected,  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
limited.  In  this  quarter  we  hear  merely  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon.  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  number  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarged. — The  next  subject  of  inquiry  has 
reference  to  the  revenues  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  Here 
also  we  must  dismiss  the  too  common  opinion,  that  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  a  class  supported  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  state.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  landholders  of  the  country,  and,  besides  tbem, 
the  right  of  holding  lands  was  enjoyed  only  by  the  king 
and  the  military  caste.  Changes,  of  course,  must 
have  ensued  amid  the  various  political  revolutions  to 
which  the  state  has  been  subject,  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  yet  none  of  such  a 
nature  as  materially  to  affect  the  right  itself;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  and  fair- 
est, portion  of  the  landa  of  Egypt,  remained  always  in 
the  hands  ef  the  priests.  To  each  temple,  as  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  were  attached  extensive  do- 
mains, the  common  possession  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
and  their  original  place  of  settlement.  These  lands 
were  let  out  for  a  moderate  sum,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  them  went  to  the  common  treasury  of  the 
temple,  over  which  a  superintendent,  or  treasurer,  was 
placed,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  body. 
From  this  treasury  were  supplied  the  wants  of  the  va- 
rious  families  that  composed  the  sacred  college.  They 
had  also  a  common  table  in  their  respective  temples, 
which  waa  daily  provided  with  all  the  good  things,  not 
excepting  imported  wines,  that  their  rulea  allowed. 
So  that  no  part  of  their  private  property  was  required 
for  their  immediate  support.  For  that  they  possessed 
private  property  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  marrying  and  having  families,  bnt  it  is 
also  expressly  asserted  by  Herodotus.  From  all  that 
has  been  said  then,  it  follows,  that  the  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Egypt  were  the  richest  and  most  distinguished 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  whole  order  formed,  in  fact, 
a  highly  privileged  nobility.  The  priests  of  Egypt 
were  distinguished  for  great  cleanliness  of  person  and 
peculiarity  of  attire.  It  cannot  he  doubted  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
country  exercised  a  great  influence,  not  only  on  tltcsc 
pointa,  but  also  on  their  general  mode  of  life ;  though, 
independent  of  this,  they  wonld  seem  to  have  been 
well  aware  how  important  agents  general  cleanliness 
and  freqnent  ablutions  become  in  producing  and  es- 
tablishing the  blessings  of  health,  both  in  individuals 
and  communities.  Hence  the  conspicuous  exnmple  of 
external  cleanliness  which  they  made  a  point  of  show- 
ing the  lower  orders.  They  wore  garments  of  linen, 
not,  as  some  think,  of  fine  cotton  (Schmidt,  dt  Sa- 
cerdotibut  Mgypt.,  p.  26),  fresh  washed,  taking  particu- 
lar care  to  have  them  always  clean.  They  shaved  all 
parts  of  their  body  once  in  three  days.  They  wore 
shoos  made  of  bybl'ns,  bathed  themselves  twice  in  cold 
water  by  day  and  twice  by  night,  and  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  woollen  garments.  (HetrerCt  ldccn,  2,  2, 
125,  $tqq.) 

14.  Motivta  for  Embalming  Bodies. 

It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  practice  of  em- 
balming the  dead,  and  preserving  them  with  so  muck 
care  and  in  so  costly  a  manner,  seems  to  indicate  some 
peculiarity  in  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  soul.  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  precise  and  satisfactory  information.    The  an- 
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served  for  those  whose  actions 
em  to  he  made  into  mommies, 
■e  exposed  to  de- 


dent  writers  have  left  us  only  a  few  hints,  more  or  less 
obscure,  which  scarcely  afford  anything  beyond  a  mere 
foundation  for  conjectures.  The  President  de  Goguet, 
relying  on  a  statement  of  Scrvius,  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  preventing  the  former  from  transmigrating.  (Ori- 
gin of  Laws,  &c,  vol.  8,  p.  68,  Eng.  transl.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as 
explained  by  Herodotus  (2,  127),  the  soul  of  a  man 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  re- 
turned to  inhabit  a  human  form  at  the  expiration  of 
three  thousand  years.  The  cycle,  however,  docs  not 
commence  until  the  body  begins  to  perish,  and  the  sec- 
ond human  habitation  of  the  soul  is  a  new  one.  The 
pains  and  torments,  therefore,  of  passing  through  this 
cycle  of  three  thousand  years,  and  through  animals  in- 
numerable, might  be  r 
in  life  did  not  entitle  I 
and  whose  bodies  would  therefore 
cay.  In  a  second  trial  in  the  world,  the  unfortunate 
penitent  might  avoid  his  former  errors.  Hence,  say 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion,  the  body  of  a  father  or 
ancestor  was  often  given  as  a  pledge  or  security,  and  it 
was  one  that  was  valued  more  hiehly  than  any  o:htr 
It  was  the  moat  sacred  of  all  the  obligations  which  a 
man  could  bind  himself  by,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
pledge,  by  performing  the  stipulated  condition,  was  an 
indispensable  duty.  (Long's  A»c.  Gco?r.,  p.  61.) 
Others  have  imagined,  that  the  viewa  with  which  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  were  more 
akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
ao  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to 
their  departed  warriors,  namely,  an  idea  that  these  so- 
lemnities expedited  the  journey  of  the  soul  to  the  ap- 
pointed region,  where  it  was  to  receive  judgment  for 
its  former  deeds,  and  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  ac- 
cordingly. This,  they  maintain,  is  implied  by  the  pray- 
er, said  to  have  been  uttered  by  the  embaliners  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  divine  powers  to 
receive  his  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  gods.  (Por- 
phyr.  de  Abstinent.,  4,  10. — Pnehard's  Analysts  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  200.)  Perhaps,  however,  the 
practice  of  embalming  in  Egypt  was  the  result  more  of 
necessity  thati  of  choice,  and,  like  many  other  of  the 
customs  of  the  land,  may  have  been  identified  by  the 
priests  with  the  national  religion,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
continuance.  The  rites  of  sepulture  in  Egypt  grew 
out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  precluded  the  nse  of  the  funeral  pile ; 
the  rocks  which  bounded  the  valley  denied  a  grave ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  deserts  afforded  no  protection  from 
outrage  by  wild  beasts ;  while  the  valley,  regularly  in- 
undated, forbade  it  to  be  used  as  a  charnel-house,  un- 
der penalty  of  pestilence  to  tho  living.  Hence  grew 
the  use  ot  antiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation 
became  so  skilled,  as  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  process  of  decay. 

15.  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  topics  on  which  we  intend  here  to  touch,  derive 
no  small  degree  of  elucidation  from  the  paintings  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  ot"  Egypt.  Weaving  appears  to 
have  been  the  employment  uf  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation.  According  to  Herodotus  (2.  35),  it  was  an 
occupation  of  the  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
mesUB  employment,  but  a  business  carried  on  also  in 
large  establishments  or  manufactories.  The  process 
of  weaving  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Egyptian  paint- 
ings. It  is  depicted  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in 
•.he  drawing  given  by  Mmutoli  (p|.  24,  2)  from  the 
tombs  of  Bent  Hassan.  The  loom  is  here  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  is  fastened  to  four  props  or 
supports  driven  into  the  ground.  The  finished  part  of 
the  work  is  checkered  green  and  yellow,  the  byssus 
being  generally  dyed  before  weaving.  Even  as  early 
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as  the  time  of  Nfoses,  this  class  of  manufactures  had 

attained  a  very  great  perfection  (Goguet,  Origin  of 
Laws,  Arc.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  seqq);  and,  at  a  still  more 
distant  period,  the  time  of  Joseph  (Genesis,  45.  22), 
fine  vestments  were  among  the  articles  most  usually 
bestowed  as  presents.  W  e  have  no  necessity,  bow- 
ever,  to  go  back  to  these  authorities ;  the  monuments 
speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Both 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  great  French  work 
on  Ejj/pt,  as  well  as  the  drawings  obtained  by  Belzoni 
from  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at  Thebes,  and  those  given 
by  Minutoli,  these  vestments  in  all  their  gay 

colours,  and  of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  Some  are 
so  fine  that  the  limb-it  appear  through  them.  (Compare, 
in  particular,  the  vestment  of  the  king,  as  given  in  the 
Description  de  V Egypt,  Planches,  vol.  2,  pi.  31,  and 
Belzoni's  plates.)  Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a 
thicker  texture.  The  kings  and  warriors  commonly 
wear  short  garments ;  the  agricultural  and  working 
classes,  merely  a  kind  of  white  apron.  The  priests 
have  long  vestments,  sometimes  white,  at  other  times 
with  white  and  red  stripes :  sometimes  adorned  with 
stars,  at  other  times  with  flowers,  and  again  glittering 
with  all  the  colours  of  the  East.  Whether  silk  vest- 
ments can  be  found  among  them  remains  still  unde- 
cided. (Hcrrens  ldcen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  368,  seqq.) 
The  Egyptians  from  a  most  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated fur  ilicir  manufacture  of  linen.  The  quantity, 
indeed,  that  was  manufactured  and  used  in  Egypt  was 
truly  surprising ;  and,  independently  of  that  made  up 
into  articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  en- 
veloping the  mummies,  Iwnh  of  men  and  animals,  show 
how  large  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the 
constant  demand  at  home,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
foreign  market.  That  tho  bandages  employed  in 
wrapping  the  dead  ore  of  linen,  and  not,  as  some  have 
imagined,  of  cotton,  has  been  ascertained  by  the  most 
sutijsfariorv  teats  (Wtlbmson,  vol.  3,  p.  1 15.)  That 
the  *kill  of  the  Egyptians  in  the.  application  of  colours 
kept  pace  with  thai  displayed  in  the  art  of  weaving,  ia 
evident  from  what  has  already  been  remarked.  We 
find  among  them  all  colours  ;  while,  yellow,  red,  blue, 
green,  and  blark.  What  the  colouring  materials  them- 
selves were,  how  far  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt, 
or  to  what  extent  they  were  brought  from  Babylonia 
and  India,  cannot  be  clearly  determined.  That  the 
Tyrians  had  a  share  m  these  will  appear  more  than 
probable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  have  an  establishment  or  factory  at  Memphis. 
Pliny  (35, 42)  extols  the  beautiful  pigments  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  testimony  of  all  modem  travellers  is  in 
full  accordance  with  his  statements.  The  Egyptians 
mixed  their  paint  with  water,  and  it  is  probable  that  a 
little  portion  of  gum  was  sometimes  added,  to  render  it 
more  tenacious  and  adhesive.  In  most  instances  we 
find  red,  green,  and  blue  adopted ;  a  union  which, 
for  all  subjects  and  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite.  When  black  was  introduced,  yellow 
was  added  to  counteract  or  harmonize  with  it ;  and,  in 
like  manner,  they  sought  for  every  hue  its  congenial 
companion.  The  following  analysis  of  Egyptian  col- 
ours, that  were  brought  by  Wilkinson  from  Thebes, 
is  given  by  Dr.  lire.  "The  colours  are  green,  blue, 
red,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  1 .  The  green  pigment, 
scraped  from  the  painting  in  distemper,  resists  the  sol- 
vent action  of  muriatic  acid,  but  becomes  thereby  of  s> 
brilliant  blue  colour,  in  consequence  of  the  abstract  tou 
of  a  small  portion  of  yellow  ochreous  matter.  The 
residuary  bine  powder  has  a  sandy  texture ;  and,  when 
viewed  in  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  blue  glass.  On  fusing  this  vitreous  matter 
with  potash,  digesting  the  compound  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  and  treating  the  solution  with  water  of  am-' 
monia  in  excess  tho  presence  of  copper  becomes 
manifest.  A  certain  portion  of  precipitate  fell,  which, 
being  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  tested,  proved  to 
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be  ftr  «yde  of  iron.  We  may  hence  conclude,  that  I  salts,  wcro  perfectly  known  to  them.  They  mndo 
Ut  r*en  pigment  is  a  mixture  of  a  little  ochre,  with  a  '  wine,  vinegar,  and  even  beer.    Their  method  of  em- 


pdrerule  ut  glass,  made  by  vitrifying  the  oxydes  of  cop- 
aeraod  iron  with  sand  and  soda.  S.  The  blue  pigment 
aapakeruicnt  blue  glass,  of  like  composition,  without 
feochreou*  admixture,  brightened  with  a  little  of  the 
ehakv  matter  used  in  the  distemper  preparation.  3. 
Tbf  red  o'^ntcnt  is  merely  a  red  earthy  bole.  4.  The 
jfack  H  bone  black,  mixed  with  a  little  gum,  and  con- 
tawiag  Mime  traces  of  iron.  5.  The  white  is  nothing 
be  a  eery  pure  chalk,  containing  hardly  any  alumina, 
a&d  t  rot-re  trace  of  iron.  6.  The  yellow  pigment  is 
t  nilom  iron  och^e,,'  ( WtOituon,  vol.  3,  p.  301.) 
Jitrt  ■  importance  to  weaving  must  be  ranked  Metal- 
.»  \  »  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  colour,  which 
»  ahviy*  green,  brass  teems  to  have  been  constantly 
;  where  in  other  nations  iron  would  be.  The 
appeax  to  be  entirely  of  the  former  metal, 
green  colour,  as  well  as  their  shape,  and  the 
bfiux-ss  and  elegance  of  their  wheels,  are  thought 
rkarir  to  indicate  this.  The  arms,  moreover,  of  the 
Efvp-ans  appear  to  be  nearby  all  of  brass,  and  not 
«£>!>  -in-  sword*,  but  the  bows  aUo,  and  quivers  arc 
Katie  of  it.  These,  together  with  the  instruments  for 
ctfuag  ih.1  arc  found  depicted  among  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, ire  always  ercen.  In  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and 
Ki*r,cr*,  the  ditficulty  of  working  iron  might  Iona 
withhold  -he  secret  of  its  superiority  over  ropper  or 
brcruc  ;  b  it  it  cannot  reasonably  be  support!  itiat  a 
nat»^  s>  far  advanced,  and  so  eminently  skilled  in  the 
an  of  working  metal*  as  the  Egyptians,  should  have 
remained  ignorant  of  its  use.  even  if  we  had  no  evi- 
dence of  tu  having  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
otkr  We.  and  the  constant  employment  of  bronze 
arm*  and  implements  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
agair.tt  taeir  knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the 
Greets  iad  Romans  made  the  same  things  nf  bronze, 
boga/vr  the  period  when  iron  was  universal  v  known 
I/we  reject  this  view  of  the  question,  we  im>t  come 


at  occc  lo  the  conclusion  tin i  the  Egyptians  possessed 
so  ar*.  of  hardening  copper  and  bronze  wineh  is  now 
last  io  |fcf  world     The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  cum- 
jHwodir.g  metals  is  abundantlv  proved  by  the.  vases, 
Barren,  arm*,  and  implements  o!  bronze  discovered  at 
Thebes;  and  the  numerous  methods  they  adopted  for 
nrjir.g  ilie  composition  of  bronze  by  a  judicious 
at.  rt  of  alio  vs.  are  shown  in  the  many  qualities 
of  a*  metal.    They  had  even  the  secret  of  giving  lo 
tssut  or  brass  blades  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
is  i«v  be  seen  in  the  danger  of  the  Berlin  museum. 
AatcVr  remarkable  feature  in  their  bronze  is  the  re- 
muace  it  offers  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere  ; 
m  ut  r  ,; ., , %,.„, ...til  and  bright,  though  bun.  d  for 
aod  since  exposed  to  the  damp  of  European 
(Wilkinson,  vol   3,  p.  253)    Other  lost 
arts  in  metallurgy  may  be  evidenced  by  the  well-known 
fact,  tat  trje  Hebrew  legislator  infercntially  ascribes 
v>ti*  Egyptian  chemists  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid, 
mi  of  retaining  it  in  that  state.    This  we  have  not 
it  pp*tr  to  do     Still,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
tfeatthr  Egvptians  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  at 
tat  late  acquainted  with  the  science  of  chemistry  . 
Mtgbthey  were  early  made  aware  of  various  chemi- 
cal bets,  and  many  and  indubitable  proofs  of  this  have 
bees  collected  in  one  or  two  not  inconsiderable  works 
Jxtov-c  to  \uc  subject.    Their  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  not  only  white  but  coloured  glass  may  also 
be  pjauaced     Seneca  informs  us  that  they  made  arti- 
fcal  2»rw  of  extraordinary  beauty.    (Epi*t.,  90  ) 
Tuev  rod  a  method  of  purifying  natron,  and  of  ex- 
tacv-ng  potash  from  cinders.    They  prepared  lime  by 
Ibr  ciksmijon  of  calcareous  stones,  and  had  an  inti- 
.state  knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
•■also  that  it  renders  the  carbonate  of  soda  caustic. 

with  the  vitriolic  and  many  other 


balming,  whatever  it  was,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  evidences  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  The 
statements  on  this  subject  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  are  very  unsatisfactory  ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  embalmers  to 
shroud  their  art  in  mystery,  that  those  writers  were 
either  totally  deceived,  or.  at  least,  that  the  mummi- 
fying drug  was  artfully  concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Another  important  branch  of  the  domestic  arts  was 
Pottery,  in  which  the  Egyptians  displayed  a  skill  not 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  they  who  sup- 
pose that  graceful  forms  in  pottery,  porcelain,  bronze, 
or  evermore  precious  materials,  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  alone,  will  find  many  things  to  undeceive 
them  in  the  paintings  of  Egypt.  The  country  pos- 
sessed a  species  of  clay  extremely  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  and  which  is  still  found  there,  t  Hry- 
nter,  Economies  dee  Egypt.,  p.  274.)  Coptos  was 
the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  as  Ktft 
(or  Kuft),  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  at  tho  present 
day.  The  vases  thus  manufactured  served  for  hold- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  they  were  believed 
to  impart  an  agreeable  coolness,  an  opinion  that  pre 
vails  even  in  modern  times.  Besides,  however,  being 
applied  to  household  purposes,  they  were  used  also  for 
(he  purpose  of  holding  the  mummies  of  the  sacred 
anuuais.  such  as  the  ibis  and  others.  The  vases 
depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  sometimes 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  As  to  the 
elegance  of  fonn  and  ornament  in  domestic  and  other 
articles,  the  Egyptians  can  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  not  excepted. 
Their  couches  and  seats  might  serve  as  patterns  even 
for  our  own  ;  their  silver  tripods,  beautiful  baskets, 
and  distaffs,  as  we  see  them  in  paintings,  were  known 
even  in  the  dBV»  of  the  Odyssey  (4,  128).  and  their 
musical  instruments  exceed  those  of  modeni  tunes  in 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  shape.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  more  fully  into  this  branch  of  our 
subject  are  referred  to  Kossellim's  great  work,  or  the 
more  accessible  one  of  Wilkinson.  The  productions 
of  the  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths  of  Thebes  are  ex- 
hibited bv  Kosscllini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  working  of  the  precious  metals.  He  exhibits  gold 
and  silver  tureens,  unis.  vases,  banqueting  cups,  «Vc, 
of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  workmanship,  and  of 
the  most  tasteful  as  well  as  elegant  forms.  In  sur- 
veying them,  the  classical  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  Horner  drew  little  on  his  imagination  in  describing 
the  gift  of  plate  made  to  Helen  by  the  wife  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Thonc.  But  Homer  ascribes  alill 
more  extraordinary  wonders  to  the  goldsmiths  of  the 
same  lime.  They  must  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
most  skilful  mechanical  clockwork  with  the  workman- 
ship of  gold  ;  for  he  describes  golden  statues,  thrones, 
and  footstools  moving  about  as  if  instinct  with  life. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  we  had  made,  at  the 
present  day,  little  or  perhaps  no  improvement  on  the 
forms  of  the  vases  and  vessels  to  which  we  have  above 
referred,  and  that  an  Egyptian  buffet  or  sideboard,  with 
all  its  details,  not  excluding  dishes,  plates,  knives,  and 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  years  ago,  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  sideboards  of  modem  places  and 
villas.  Still  farther,  a  wurvey  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures of  Egypt,  as  afforded  by  the  ancient  paintings, 
exhibits,  in  a  great  degree,  t lie  same  tools,  implements, 
and  processes,  as  are  employed  in  workshops  and 
manufactories  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  process 
of  manufacturing  silk  and  cotton,  with  all  its  details  of 
reeling,  carding,  weaving,  dying,  and  patterning,  may 
be  more  espe-cmlly  named  [Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  32,  p.  308,  Mfg.) 
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16.  Trade  of  Egypt. 

Nature  has  destined  Egypt,  by  its  product-,  its  gen- 
en)  character,  and  ita  geographical  position,  for  one  of 
the  principal  trading  countries  of  the  globe.  Neither 
the  despotism  under  which  it  has  groaned  for  centu- 
ries, nor  the  bloody  feuds  and  wars  of  which  it  has  so 
often  been  the  scene,  have  operated,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  deprive  it  of  these  advantages ;  the  purposes 
of  Nalure  may  be  impeded,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly 
destroved.  The  situation  of  Egypt,  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  between  the 
•rid  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  has  in  all  ages  given 
it  a  value  which,  in  another  position,  it  could  not  have. 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  to  the  present  day,  iftias  been 
the  granary  of  the  less  fertile  neighbouring  countries. 
The  natural  facilities  for  internal  communication  were, 
at  an  early  period,  increased  by  the  formation  of  canals, 
which  united  the  various  arms  of  the  river  that  bound 
or  flow  through  the  Delia.  From  Syene  to  about  lat. 
31°  N.  there  is  one  uninterrupted  boat-navigation, 
which  is  seldom  impeded  for  want  of  water.  The 
conveyance  of  articles  up  the  stream  is  favoured  at  cer- 
tain seasons  by  the  steady  winds  from  the  north.  A 
description  of  the  Nile-boat,  called  Bans,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (5, 96).  One  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
that  of  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  was  celebrated  during  the 
annual  inundation  :  the  people,  in  boats,  sailed  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  that  was  visited.  As 
it  was  an  idle  tune  for  the  agriculturists,  like  the  winter 
of  other  climates,  it  was  spent  in  carousing  and  drunk- 
enness. The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  was  immense, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  procured  by  giving  in  exchange 
Egyptian  commodities.  The  Egyptians  were  never  a 
nation  of  sailors,  for  their  country  furnished  no  mate- 
rials for  building  large  vessels.  Till  the  time  of  Psam- 
motichus,  foreigners,  though  allowed  to  trade  there, 
were  subject  to  many  strict  regulations,  and  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  persons.  Egypt,  being  a 
grain-country,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
visits  of  foreigners,  than  to  make,  herself,  any  active 
commercial  speculations.  The  later  Pharaohs,  after 
Psammetichus,  as  also  the  Ptolemies,  could  only  then 
build  fleets  when  the  woods  of  Phoenicia  were  under 
their  control ;  and  it  is  well  known  what  bloody  wars 
were  carried  on  for  the  possession  of  these  regions  be- 
tween the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidr.  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,  too,  that  the  Tynans  and  Sidonians  were 
never  anxious  to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  latter  had  possessed  the  inclination  to 
become  such  The  true  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
forbade  all  foreigners  to  approach  their  coast,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  early  commerce. 
All  the  nations  that  trafficked  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  at  that  time  pirates,  with  whom  the  earning 
away  the  inhabitants  from  the  coasts  and  selling  them 
for  slaves  had  become  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 
It  was  natural,  then,  that  a  people  who  had  no  ships 
of  their  own  to  oppose  to  such  visitants,  should  forbid 
them,  under  any  pretext,  to  approach  their  coasts. 
Passages  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  ancient  writers, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  not  some 
exceptions  to  what  has  just  Wen  remarked.  Homer 
makes  Menelaus  to  have  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  Dtodo- 
rua  Siculus  mentions  a  maritime  city,  named  Thonis, 
t3  which  he  assigns  a  great  antiquity.  The  colonies, 
too,  that  arc  said  to  have  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
aa,  fur  example,  those  of  Danaus  and  Cecrops.  suppose 
•n  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  admits  of  a  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er the  Phoenicians  were  not  in  these  cases  the  agents  of 
commerce  and  transportation.  The  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus and  his  successors  changed  the  charartcr  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  at  least  altered  the  old  and  settled 
pol'-'y  cV  the  country.  Foreign  merchants  were  sub- 
63  * 
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Iject  to  fewer  restraints ;  the  exchange  of  Egypt  ran 
commodities  was  extended  ;  and.  aa  Herodotus  ex- 

|  pressiy  remarks,  agnculture  and  individual  wealth 
were  never  so  much  improved  in  Egypt  as  tmder  lh.M 
system  of  free  trade.  The  Egyptian  kings  now  ac- 
quired a  fleet,  the  matenals  for  which,  or  the  vesaeh 
themselves,  they  could  procure  from  the  Phoenicians  or 
the  Greeks.  Neco.  the  successor  of  Psammetichus, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Jenisalem  (Herod.,  2,  169. — Com- 
pare Kinj>t,  book  2.  ch.  23,  and  Jeremiah,  ch  46), 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  canal  :  this  canal  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Darius  I.,  the  Persian  king.  The  object  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  the  monarchs  of  Persia  was  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  commodities  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  receive  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia  up  thia 
gulf.  This  artificial  channel  was  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  d.iln  ul'.v  of  navigating  the  northern  part 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  existed  under  the  Ptolemies,  but 
a  land  communication  was  also  formed  between  Cop- 
tos  and  the  ports  of  Myos-hormos  and  Berenice  on  the 
gulf,  and  this  remained  for  a  longtime  the  great  com- 
mercial road  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
world.  In  I'pper  Egypt,  the  city  of  Thebes  was  once 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  Africa  and  Arabia  :  under 
its  colossal  porticoes  and  market-houses,  the  wares  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  products  of  Arabia  and  India, 
were  collected.  Its  fame  had  spread,  probably  through 
the  Phoenician  traders,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (//.,  9,  381 ).  A  modern  traveller.  Denon, 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  could  feel  and 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  situation  :  he  could 
compute  the  number  of  days'  journey  which  separated 
him  from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Me- 
roe,  and  the  cities  of  central  Africa.  In  the  mount- 
ains east  of  Thebes,  the  precious  metals  were  once 
found :  the  mines  were  worked  by  prisoners  of  war 
or  by  slaves.  Agatharchides,  a  Greek  geographer 
(Geogr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  212.  ed.  Hudson),  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  visited  these  mines,  of 
which  he  has  given  a  most  exact  description.  Thus 
Thebes  possessed,  in  the  precious  metals,  one  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  invite  strangers.  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egypt,  was  the  centre  of  commerce 
when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt.  The  gold,  the  ivory, 
and  the  slaves  of  Africa,  the  salt  of  the  desert,  wine 
imported  from  Greece  and  Phoenicia  twice  a  year,  with 
the  products  of  India  and  Yemen,  were  collected  in 
this  market.  In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the 
precious  metals,  grain,  and  linen  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
cloths,  which  Herodotus  compares  with  those  of  Col- 
chis. Amasis,  who  was  a  usurper,  and  a  prince  fond 
of  foreign  luxuries,  did  not  scruple  to  make  great  in- 
novations. He  admitted  foreigners  more  freely  into 
I,ower  Egypt,  and  appointed  Naucratis,  on  the  Cano- 

fic  branch,  as  the  residence  of  the  Greek  merchants, 
le  carried  his  liberality  so  far  as  to  permit  non-resi- 
dent Greeks  to  build  temple's  to  their  national  gods, 
and  use  the  precincts  as  market-places  :  several  Ionian 
and  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  together  with  the  town  ot 
Mytilcne,  built  a  noble  temple,  called  the  Hellcniutn, 
and,  by  their  joint  votes,  ap|>ointed  the  superintendents 
of  the  market  and  the  commercial  establi^iment. 
Some  other  Greek  towns  also  followed  their  example. 
(Long's  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  64,  seqq.—Hcercn'M  Ideen, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  373,  seqq.) 

17.  Style  of  Egyptian  Art 

The  same  veneration  for  ancient  usage  and  the  stem 
regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  forbade  any  inno- 
vation in  the  fonn  of  the  human  figure,  particularly  in 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  fettered  the  geniue 
of  the  Egyptian  artists,  and  prevented  its  developcment. 
The  same  formal  outline,  the  same  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures of  the  body,  the  same  conventional  mode  of  rep- 
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rweaf  the  different  part*,  were  adhered  to  at  the 
laic*  »  it  the  earliest  period*.    No  improvements, 
s  and  observation,  were  admit- 
ting the  figure  ;  no  attempt  was 
swot  to  copy  nature,  or  to  give  proper  action  to  the 
taehs    Certain  rules,  certain  models,  had  been  estab- 
Ucd  bv  law.  and  the  faulty  concept  ions  of  earlier 
one*  were  copied  and  perpetuated  by  every  successive 
irtifi    Egyptian  bas-relief  appears  to  have  been,  in 
ti  ong-.a.  a  mere  copy  of  painting,  its  predecessor. 
TV  6r»t  attempt  to  represent  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
ma*i  ecibiems.  and  other  subjects,  consisted  in  paint- 
:  •       trAitm  -  of  them  on  .1  tla'  purlj<-.-,  the  details 
Wa>2  afterward  pot  in  with  colour.    But,  in  process  of 
'-a*.  ti*«e  forms  were  traced  on  stone  with  a  tool,  and 
'.at  avcnDrdiate  space  between  the  various  figures 
itosi  »!an» *nl  cut  away,  the  once  level  surface  as- 
Ki»i  u»  appearance  of  a  bas-rehef.    It  was,  in  fact, 
1  factorial  representation  on  stone,  which  is  evidently 
•j*  cairvtcr  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  inonu 
otata,  am]  which  readily  accounts  for  the  imperfect 
iraryrment  of  their  figures     Deficient  in  conception, 
u>;.  iiwvc  all  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  grouping,  they 
■ere  ua*l»e  to  form  those  combinations  which  give 
tnt  riprtAsion.    Every  picture  was  made  up  of  iso- 
MtA  parts,  put  together  according  to  some  general 
"tans,  but  without  harmony  or  preconceived  effect. 
The  iwtain  £»ce,  the  whole  body,  and  every  thing  they 
mtrocuetti,  were  composed,  in  the  same  manner,  of 
stparatt  nembers,  placed  together  one  by  one,  accord- 
ing w  ti«r  relative  situations  :  the  eye,  the  nose,  and 
other  ftttim,  composed  a  face  .  but  the  expreaaion 
tiktLnfp  uA  passions  was  entirely  wanting  ;  and  the 
cwsBtesance  of  the  king,  whether  charging  an  enemy's 
pfcau  m  the  heat  of  battle,  or  peaceablv  offering  in- 
casern  1  sombre  temple,  presented  the  same  outline, 
ltd  tat  Mint  inanimate  look.    The  peculiarity  of  the 
frost  nrs  of  an  eye,  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  ac- 
twmtedkv.  it  was  the  ordinary  representation  of  that 
icsta,*  added  to  a  profile,  and  no  allowance  was  made 
for  lav  ctonge  m  the  position  of  the  head.    It  was  the 
sane  wuh  drapery -.    The  figure  was  first  drawn,  ami 
tat  drapery  was  then  added,  not  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
■  ■  accessory.    They  had  no  general  conception, 
no  pRT,ou*  idea  of  the  effect  required  to  distinguish 
ae  warror  or  the  priest,  beyond  the  impression  rc- 
pentd  from  costume,  or  from  the  subject  of  which  they 
Bfntd  t  fan .  and  the  same  figure  was  dressed  accord- 
■f  to  «ae  cturaclcr  it  w  as  intended  to  perform.  Every 
?onan  of  a  picture  was  conceived  by  itself,  and  in- 
tend u  11  am  wanted  to  complete  the  scene  ;  and 
■»*  °f  ■  building,  where  a  subject  wu  to 
be  dawn,  had  been  accurately  ruled  with  squares,  the 
■«*  introduced,  and  fitted  to  this  mechanical 
"a'S*3wnt.    The  members  were  appended  to  the 
«».  *fld  ihesc  squares  regulated  their  form  and  dis- 
tritfao.  in  whatever  posture  they  might  be  placed. 
Ja  tatoaittings  of  the  tombs,  greater  license  was  al- 
»  tbe  represenution  of  subjects  relating  to  pri- 
watkie,  the  trades,  or  the  manners  and  occupations 

■  0*  pn«j*e ,  and  some  indications  of  perspective  in 
••t  po»ition  of  the  6 gores  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
•••d ;  bat  the  attempt  was  imperfect,  and,  probably, 

Erypuan  eye,  nnpleaaing  ;  for  such  is  the  force 

■  •aa.  tail,  even  where  nature  ia  copied,  a  conven- 

«ttl«  m  nine  Limes  preferred  to  a  more  accurate 
•pientaiioa.  In  the  battle  scenes  on  the  temples 
«Tati*»,  tome  0f  lne  figures  representing  the  mon- 
•aA  pari'jiiijj  the  flying  enemy,  despatching  a  hoatile 
«*f  *i»  tt«  award,  and  drawing  his  bow,  aa  his 
cam  us  car  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
trt  drawn  with  much  spirit ;  but  still  the  same 
1  of  stylo  and  want  of  truth  are  observed  ; 
bat  no  sentiment,  no  expression  of  the 
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the  same  rigid  style ;  but  genius  once  cramped  can 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  great  effort  to  rise, 
or  to  succeed  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  same  union  of 
parts  into  a  whole,  the  same  preference  for  profile,  aro 
observable  in  these  aa  in  the  human  figure.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  general,  the  character  and 
form  of  animals  were  admirably  portrayed ;  the  parts 
were  put  together  with  greater  truth ;  and  the  same 
license  was  not  resorted  to  as  m  the  shoulders  and 
other  portions  of  the  human  body.  (  Wilkituon,  vol.  3, 
p.  263,  trqq.) 

18.  Egyptian  Architecture. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to  have 
been  of  Troglodytic  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  inhabited  caves.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  would  easily  supply  them  with 
abodes  of  this  kind.  From  the  site  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis, until  we  ascend  the  Nile  beyond  Thebes,  these 
mountains  are  composed  of  stratified  limestone,  full  of 
organic  remains.  Such  rocks,  it  is  well  known,  abound 
in  natural  caverns  in  all  eastern  countries ;  and  although 
no  cavities  are  now  found  in  Egypt  that  do  not  bear 
marks  of  human  skill,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  merely  called  in  for  the  aid 
of  nature,  to  smooth  and  embellish  abodes  originally 
provided  by  her.  Much  of  this  rock,  too,  was  of  a 
highly  sectile  and  friable  nature,  and  easily  worked, 
therefore,  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  natural 
caverns  then  became  insufficient  for  the  growing  pop- 
ulation,  the  artificial  formation  of  others  would  be  no 
difficult  task.  With  the  demand,  the  skill  of  work- 
manship wduld  naturally  increase  ;  harder  limestone 
would  be  worked,  then  the  fiinty  but  friable  sandstones 
of  the  quarries  of  Sclseleh,  and,  finally,  the  hard  onj 
imperiahablo  rock  that  still  bears  the  name  of  tho  city 
of  Syene.  To  understand  fully  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  auch  enormous  works  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  stilt  astonish  and  have  for  ages  astonished  the 
world,  we  must  investigate  other  circumstances  besides 
those  of  climate  and  position.  The  government  of 
Egypt  was  monarchical  from  the  very  earliest  date ; 
and  a  monarchical  and  despotic  government,  if  it  be 
only  stable,  is  incontestibly  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  magnificent  structures  than  one  more  free. 
Hence  one  cause  for  the  vaat  structures  of  Egypt. 
The  population,  too,  of  the  country  was  probably  re- 
dundant beyond  any  modem  parallel.  Considered  aa 
a  grain  country  alone,  it  was  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  three  times  aa  great  aa  one  of  equal  extent 
in  a  less  favoured  climate.  It  produces,  besides,  those 
tropical  plants  which  yield  more  fruit  on  a  given  space 
of  ground  than  any  of  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  which  grow  where,  from  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  the  cereal  gramma  cannot  vegetate.  Domestic 
animals,  too,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pro- 
lific influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  extend 
to  the  human  race.  With  a  population  created  and 
aupported  by  such  causes,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
government,  commanding  without  fear  of  accountabil- 
ity the  whole  resources  of  the  country,  could  project 
and  execute  works,  at  which  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  modem  times  would  hesitate.  Many 
causes  must  have  conspired  to  induce  the  abandonment 
of  the  cavern  habitations  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides the  necessity  which  existed  of  providing  recep- 
tacles for  the  embalmed  Inxlica  of  the  dead,  and  for 
which  purpose  these  caverns  would  admirably  answer, 
a  growing  and  improving  people  could  not  long  eudure 
to  be  shut  up  in  rocky  grottoea  during  the  inundation, 
or  to  pursue  their  agricultural  labours  at  other  seasons, 
far  from  a  fixed  abode.  A  remedy  for  these  incon 
veniences  was  found  in  the  erection  of  mounds  in  the 
plain,  and  quaya  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  exceeding 
in  elevation  it*  utmost  rise,  and  extended  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  antd 
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cities.  Sueh  artificial  mounds  are  still  to  be 
forming  the  basis  of  all  the  important  ruins  thst  exist. 
When  we  consider  lite  remarkable  skill  exhibited  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  atone-cutting,  manifested, 
too,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
them  historically,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  this  charac- 
teristic taste  to  something  in  their  original  habits. 
The  first  necessities  of  their  ancestors  must  have  given 
this  impulse  to  the  national  genius,  and  determined  the 
character  which  their  architecture  manifests,  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  not  merely  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  as  a  separate  people.  In  the 
aame  way  that  the  Tyrians,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine, owed  to  their  cedar  forests  their  taste  and  skill  i 
in  the  workmanship  of  wood,  the  Y.£\  pti.ms  derived  , 
from  their  original  mode  of  life,  from  their  abundant 
quarries,  snd  from  the  facility  they  found  in  e.u-avating 
the  rocks  into  dwellings,  the  taste  for  the  workmanship  ] 
of  stone  which  distinguishes  them  ;  and  this  las'.e  ex- 
plains the  high  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  id  j 
this  art.  In  inquiring  into  the  origin  und  principles  nt 
Egyptian  architecture,  certain  protnim  nt  characters  j 
strike  us  at  once  that  cannot  be  mistaken  The  plans 
and  great  outlines  of  their  buildings  an-  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  sameness,  however  diversified  they 
may  be  in  decoration  and  ornament.  Opening  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  interior  of  their  temples  is  as 
dark  as  the  primitive  caverns  themselves ;  so  that, 
when  within  them,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
an  excavation  and  a  building ;  the  pillars  are  of  enor- 
mous diameter,  snd  resemble  in  their  proportions  the 
masses  left  to  support  the  roofs  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Nay,  their  hypostyle  halls  are  almost  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  this  kind  of  excavation ;  the  portals,  porticoes, 
and  doors  are  enclosed  in  masses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave  ;  and 
the  roofs  of  vast  stones,  lying  borizonlally,  could  have 
been  imitated  from  no  shelter  erected  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  buildings  yet  existing  rii'twrcu  Denderah  and 
Syene  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  furnished 
in  abundance  by  the  quarries  of  the  adjacent  country. 
This  stone  is  composed  of  quart /use  grains,  usually 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  lu  colours  are  gray- 
ish, yellowish,  or  even  almost  white ;  some  have  a 
alight  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  others  various  veins  of 
different  shades  of  yellow.  But  when  forming  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  a  building,  they  produce  an  almost  uni- 
form effect  of  colour,  namely,  a  light  gray.  One  great 
advantage  connected  with  this  specie*  of  stone  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  he  wrought;  and  the  mode  of 
its  aggregation,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  structure,  so 
far  from  resisting,  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  sculptures.  The 
obelisks  and  statues,  on  the  other  hand,  which  adorned 
the  approaches  and  entrances  of  the  sandstone  struc- 
tures, were  msde  of  a  more  costly  and  enduring  sub 
stance,  the  granite  of  Syene,  the  Cataracts,  and  Ele- 
phantine. The  most  important  of  the  rocks  of  this 
species  is  the  rose-granite,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  large  sixe  of  its  crystals,  its  hardness 
and  durability.  A  part  of  the  monuments  which  have 
been  made  of  it  have  been  preserved  almost  uninjured 
for  many  centuries.  The  mode  of  building  among  the 
Egyptians  was  very  peculiar.  They  placed  in  their 
columns  rude  stones  upon  each  other,  after  merely 
smoothing  the  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the  figure  of  j 
the  column,  with  all  its  decorations,  was  finished  after  ' 
it  was  set  up.  In  their  walls,  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  stones  were  also  left  unfinished,  to  be 
reduced  to  shape  by  one  general  process,  after  the 
whole  mass  had  been  erected.  Of  the  private  archi- 
tecture of  the  Egyptians,  but  few  remains  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  perishable 
materials,  namely,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  ;  those 
burned  in  a  kiln  being  rarely  employed,  except  in  damp 
situations.  The  arch  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
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the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  It 
brick,  aa  appears  from  monuments,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1540  before  our  era,  and  of  stone  in  B.C.  600  — 
Before  concluding  this  head  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  toon 
especially  the  Done  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be  traced 
to  Egy  ptian  originals.  {Description  it  t1  Epyptr,  \.  1, 
2,  3,  dec— Quaitcmere  it  (fumcu,  it  V  Aicnitittwrt 
Epyptunne  —  American  Qusrltrly  Hew.,  Ao  9,  p.  I, 
sttjq.— Wilkinson,  vol.  2,  p.  95,  stqq  ;  vol.  3,  p  31ft, 

&i.\a,  I.  Gens,  a  celebrated  Plebeian  house,  of  which 
there  were  various  branches,  such  as  the  Hah,  Lamta\ 
Tuberones,  Galii,  dec— II.  The  wife  of  Sylla.  (Vint. 
Vtt  .Sifll.) III.  Patina,  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos, 
and  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudiua.  She  was  repudi- 
ated, in  order  to  mske  way  for  Messalma.  {Sutton. 
C '  >tnd  .  ) — -IV.  Ltx,  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribune 
Jllnis  T«il>»  ro,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  669,  for  sending 
two  colonies  into  Bruttium.  (L»  r  ,34,  53  ) — V.  An- 
other, commonly  cslled  Lex  JEtia  et  Fusia.  These 
were,  in  fact,  two  separate  laws,  though  they  axe  some- 
time* joined  by  Cirero.  The  first  {Lex  Aulia)  was 
brought  forward  by  the  consul  Q  -Elius  P«tus,  A.U.C. 
5ttf>.  snd  ordained,  that,  when  the  comma  were  to  be 
held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  observations  from  the 
heavens,  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  might 
prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly.  And  also,  that  any 
other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  he 
who  presided,  might  declare  that  he  had  heard  thunder 
or  seen  lightning,  and  in  this  way  put  off  the  assembly 
to  some  other  time. — The  second  {Ltx  Funa  or  Futia), 
proposed  either  by  the  consul  Furius,  or  by  one  Fusiua 
or  V ufius,  was  passed  A.U.C.  617,  and  ordained  thst 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  any  dies  fastns. 
— VI.  Srntta  Lex,  brought  forward  by  the  consuls 
AZMut  and  Semivis,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  766.  It  or- 
dained that  no  slave  who  had  ever,  for  the  sake  of  a 
crime,  been  bound,  publicly  whipped,  tortured,  or  brand- 
ed in  the  face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  ob- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  class  of  the  drditttu,  who  were  indeed  free,  but 
could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citixens. 
{Suet.  Aug.,  40  ) — VII.  A  name  given  to  various  cities, 
either  repsired  or  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose 
family  name  was  ^Elius — VIII.  Vapitdina,  a  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  be 
rebuilt  the  city,  from  his  own  familv  title  ^Elius,  and 
also  from  his  erecting  within  that  city  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Capitolmus.   (Vid.  Hierosolyma  ) 

iEuANUs,  I.  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Arcerius  and  Meursitis,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1613, 4to. — II. 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Prameste,  who  flourished  during 
the  reigns  of  Hcliogabalus  and  Alexander  ceverns 
(218-235  A  D  ).  Although  born  in  Italy,  and  of  Latin 
parents  and  almost  constantly  residing  within  the  lim- 
its of  his  native  country,  he  nevertheless  scquired  so 
complete  s  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece,  that 
Fhilostratus,  if  his  testimony  be  worth  quoting,  make* 
him  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  purest  Atticist*, 
while  Suidas  states  that  he  obtained  the  appellation* 
of  MeltdQo-yyoc  ("  Honev-voiced"),  and  MtXijlucoot 
{"  Honey  tongued").  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extensive  resding  »nd  considerable  information.  Hi* 
"  Various  History,"  Tloucftn  'Iffropia,  in  fourteen 
books,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  different  work*, 
themes  very  probably  which  he  composed  for  the  pnr- 
pose  of  exercising  himself  in  the  Grecian  tongue,  and 
which  nis  heirs  very  indiscreetly  gave  to  the  world. 
These  extracts  msv  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  on  tb* 
list  of  Ana.  The'Varioua  History  of  -than  evince* 
neither  taste,  judgment,  nor  powers  of  critical  •uaarirn- 
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mittm.  Its  chief  claim  to  attention  rests  on  its  having 
ppwrrod  from  oblivion  some  fragment*  of  authors,  the 
is*  a!  whose  works  arc  lost,  ll  la  to  be  regretted  that 
XLa&.  m**cmd  oi  giving  these  extracts  in  the  language 
si  tar  writers  themselves,  has  thought  fit  to  array  them 
■  a  fan  ot  hie  own.  .Elian  composed  also  a  pretend- 
ed fajiorv  of  animals,  Htpt  {uw  ioWgror,  in  seven- 
teen hooks,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  small  chap- 
ter*. T*»  «ook>ci«~ai  compilation  >t  lull  of  absurd  sto 
ar*.  aternvngled  occiiio.  il!>  with  interesting  notices. 
T«  th»  same  writer  .ire  ibo  aMrnhtd  twenty  epistles 
•a  rural  attain  ('A~  p<nxiKtu  imtyro/.ai)  which  possess 
vary  utile  interest.  .Elian  led  a  hie  of  celibacy,  and 
•east  the  age  of  60  years  <#r  over.  The  best  editions 
af  the  Vinous  History  ore,  that  oi  Gronovius,  Amst., 
4fcs.  1731,  2  vols.,  and  that  of  Kuhnms,  Lids.,  8vo, 
lifltf.  2  voia.  The  best  edition  of  the  History  of  Am- 
aak  is  mat  of  F.  Jacobs,  L.pv,  8vo,  1784  —111.,  IV. 
(Fas.  Supplement  ) 

JBucs,  a  name  common  to  many  Romans,  and  rnarK- 
ng  k.M>  the  plebeian  bouse  of  the  .l.ln.    (Vid.  .Elm, 
L)   The  most  noted  individuals  lhat  Lore  litis  name 
were.  L  PuWios,  a  quaestor,  A.U.C.  346,  the  first  year 
las'. ok  plebeians  w «  re  admitted  to  this  office,  (Lt., 
4.54.)— II.  C.  Scalenus,  a  judge,  who  su tiered  hmi- 
eelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Statius  Albius.   (C'tc.  pro  Sezt., 
81  i —  111.  Sextua  .Klius  Catus,  an  eminent  Roman 
aayer.  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  from  the  founda- 
t-     ''  ■  .    i  v      11.   lilii-i]  in  Mircrssion  the  offices  of 
•xhk.  consul,  and  censor,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  part 
of  the  Roman  law.     When  Cneius  Flaviua,  the  clerk 
of  Apexes  Claudius  Cscus,  had  made  known  to  the 
people  toe  forma  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  law- 
sou*,  ud  the  days  upon  which  actions  could  be  brought, 
iht  tatnciaaa,  irritated  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of 
piL  s  and,  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  e\- 
■ajastd  them  in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks. 

fcrms.  however,  were  subsequently  published 
bj  Xhus  Catua.  and  his  book  was  named  Ju,  AVia- 
nmm,  as  dial  of  Flavins  was  styled  Ju*  Flawanum. 
Saucs  calls  him,  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
a»nl  U«,  €tr<fte  cordaJus  homo,  "  a  remarkably  wise 
mm."  (Ctc.  it  Oral.,  1,  45.)  Notwithstanding  the 
•pawns  of  (irotius  and  Bertrand,  A  .\ i  hi  must  be  re- 
fiAieC  u  trie  author  ot  the  work  entitled  Tnpatttta 
£m,  which  is  so  styled  from  its  containing,  1st.  The 
ten  of  the  law.  3d.  Iu  interpretation.  3d.  The  le- 
ft* aritd.  or  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  going  to  law. 
£ks  Catus,  on  receiving  the  consulship,  became  re- 
re  simplicity  of  bis  manners. 


■f  from  earthen  vessels,  and  refusing  the  silver  ones 
'■  ■>'  -U:<-1iji»  deputies  offered  him.  When  cen- 
sor, sua  M.  Ccthegus,  he  assigned  to  the  senate  at 
•atpriuc  games  separate  seats  from  the  people.— IV. 
Loews,  surnamed  Lamia,  the  friend  and  defender  of 
Crero.  was  driven  oat  of  the  city  by  Pi  so  and  Ga- 
mma. <C*.  m  fa*.,  27.)— V.  Gallus,  a  Roman 
bu2*,t.  and  the  friend  of  Strabo,  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated kus  tench  eclogue.  (  Fid.  Gallus,  III.)— VI.  Seja- 
•m.  (nd.  Scjanus.) — VII.  An  engrsver  on  precious 
stones,  who  bved  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  A  gem 
exhibiting  the  bead  of  Tiberius,  engraved  by  him,  is  de- 
•mtxd  by  Bracci,  ub.  2  —VIII  Promolua,  an  ancient 
aurucua  (  Kid  Supplement  ) — IX.  Gordiauus,  an 
ui  Hijuuur.  in  the  reigu  of  Alexander  Severus. — X. 
8cr*ciis«s,  a  lawyer,  and  pupil  of  1'apiuian.  He  flour- 
Mkd  iunog  me  reign  of  Severus,  and  is  highly  praised 
tj  Lsmpncnus.    (Lampr.  VU.  Sev  ) 

Asixo  t'Ai/Jurf>,  one  of  the  Harpies.    (Kid.  Har- 
fym )   Her  name  is  derived  from  u> /./>;.  a  tempest, 
«st  raadiiy  of  ber  course  being  compared  to  a  stormy 
am  Hou.d,  Thcog.,  267,  and  Schol.  ad 


-Emiliua,  A.U.C.  309,  ordaining  that  the 
should  be  elected  as  before,  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half. 
(Lit.,  4,  24. — Id.,  9,  33.) — II.  Sumluarw,  vcl  aharta, 
a  sumptuary  law,  brought  forward  by  M.  ^Emiltus  Le- 
pidus,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  675.  It  limited  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  meats  to  he  used  at  an  entertainment.  ( Ma- 
crob.  Sat.,  2.  13  —  Aul.  Gtll.,  2,  24.)  Puny  ascribes 
this  law  to  M.  Scaunis  (8,  57). 

-Kmii.u,  1  Gen*,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man family  among  the  patricians,  originally  written 
Aimiua.  (  Yid  Supplement.)— II.  The  third  daugh- 
ter of  L  iUmilius  I'aullus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Cann».  She  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  Afncanus,  and 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia.  She  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband.  Her 
property,  which  was  lar^e,  was  inherited  by  her  adopt- 
ed grandson  Afncanus  tiie  Younger,  who  gave  it  to  his 
ow  n  mother  Papina,  who  had  been  divorced  by  his  own 
father  L.  .Enulius  —  111.  Lepida.  (Kid.  Lepida,  I.) 
—  IV.  A  part  of  Italy,  extending  from  Arimmum  to 
Placenlia.  It  formed  one  oi  the  later  subdivisions  of 
the  country.— V.  Via  Leptdi,  a  Roman  road.  There 
were  two  roads,  m  fact,  of  this  name,  both  branch- 
ing off  from  Mediolanum  (Milan)  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul; 
the  one  leading  to  Verona  and  Aquileia,  the  latter  to 
PUcentia  and  Anminum.    The  same  name,  howev- 


er, 


of  Via  JE 


mi:;a 


Lepid 


i,  was 


Fsd.  Emathia. 
d.B.-ti  ,v     Kid  Ematbion, 
•  iKwnii  uul,  I.  a  law  of  the  dictator  Mamercus 


jpplied  to  both.  They 
were  made  by  M.  .Lioihus  I.tpidus,  who  was  con- 
sul A.U.C.  567,  m  continuation  of  the  Via  Flarah> 
ia,  which  bad  been  carried  from  Rome  to  A  r mu- 
rium.— VI.  Km  6t*«ri,  a  Roman  road,  a  continuation 
of  the  Aurelian  way,  fioin  Pisa  to  Dertona,  (Strab., 
217.) 

.-Lmilianus,  I.  the  serond  agnomen  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  the  "younger,  which  he  received  aa 
boing  the  son  of  Paulus  Nimbus.  His  adoption  by 
the  elder  Africanus  united  the  houses  of  the  Scipioa 
and  .l  .'rii  ilu — II.  A  nativeof  Mauritania,  who  was  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  and  Mccsia  under  Hostilianus  and 
Gallus.  Some  successes  over  the  barbarians  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  was  murdered,  together  with 
his  son  Volusianus,  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  went 
over  to  the  side  of  ^nnlianus.  The  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  of  short  duration.  Less  than  four 
months  intervened  hetween  his  victory  and  his  fall. 
Valerian,  one  of  the  generals  of  Gallus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  that  emperor  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  to  his  aid,  met  ^Emilianus  in  the  plains  of 
Spolctum,  whero  the  latter,  like  Gallus,  was  murdered 
by  his  own  troops,  who  thereupon  wont  over  to  Vale- 
rian. (Zoxtmux,  21,  p.  26,«y<7 — durcf.  Viet. — Eu- 
trop.,  9,  6.)— III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  He  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  was 
defeated  by  Theodotus,  a  general  of  the  emperor's,  who 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  was  strangled. 
(Tnb.  Gall.  Tr.  Tyr.,  22  —  Eu$ib.  hut.  Eccles.,7.) 
— IV.  Kid.  Supplement. 

iFmuvs,  I.  Censorinus,  a  cruel  tyrant  of  Sicily.  A 
person  named  Aruntiua  Paterculus  having  given  him 
a  brazen  home,  intended  as  a  means  af  torture,  was 
the  first  that  was  made  to  suffer  by  iL  Compare  the 
story  of  Phalans  and  his  brazen  bull.  (Plut  de  Fort. 
Rom.,  315.) — II.  J*.,  three  times  consul,  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Volaci,  A  U  .C.  273.  (Lit  ,  2.42.)— III. 
Mamercus,  once  consul  and  three  times  dictator,  ob- 
tained a  triumph  over  the  Fidenates,  A.U.C.  329. 
(Lip.  4,  16  )— IV.  Paulus,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Paulus  iEmilius.  He  was  one  of  the  consuls  slain 
at  Cannae.  (Lip  ,  23,  49.)— V.  Paulus  Macedonicns. 
(Kid.  Paulus  I.)— VI.  Scaunis.  (Kid.  Scaurus.)—  VII. 
Lepidus,  twite  consul,  once  Censor,  and  six  limes  Pon- 
tifex  Maximus.  He  was  also  Princeps  Scnatus.  and 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Roman  people.  It  was  this  individual  to  whom  a 
civic  crown  waa  given  when  a  yoaih  of  16,  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  an  allusion  to  which  is  made 
'  .  on  the  medals  of  the  .Emilian  family.  (Lie,  41,  42. 
— Eptt.  48.) — VIII.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  (Vid.  I *~ 
pdus.) 

J, mi  mi  \  nl  Ha>moriia.  ,  K  . 

Sis \tt  i  a  an  island  off  (he  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  two  islands,  and  hence  the  plural  form  of  the 
name  which  the  Greeks  applied  to  them,  ai  n<f?7*ov- 
oat  {Piikectuit).  This  latter  appellation,  according  to 
riiny  (3,  6),  was  not  derived  from  the  number  of  <ip<s 
(mdi/Koi)  which  the  islands  were  supposed  to  contain, 
but  from  the  earthen  casks  or  barrels  (tti&ukioi  ,  dolio- 
lum)  which  were  made  there.  The  Romans  called 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  AZnaria,  probably  from 
the  copper  which  they  found  in  it.  iEnarta  was  a 
volcanic  island,  end  Virgil  (.En  ,  9,  716)  gives  it  the 
name  of  Iuarime,  in  accordance  with  the  old  traditions 
which  made  the  body  of  Typhosus  to  have  been  placed 
under  this  island  and  the  Phlegrsean  plain.  Homer, 
however  (//.,  2,  783),  describes  Typhoeus  as  lying  in 
Arirna  (fir  'Aptfiotc).  The  modern  name  of  .Enana  is 
Ischia. 

.Enka  or  .Enkm,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  northwest  from  Olyn- 
thus.  and  almost  due  south  from  Thesaalonica.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthian?  and  Potida?ans. 
The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  affected  to  be- 
lieve that  .Eneas  was  its  founder,  and  consequently 
offered  to  him  nn  annual  sacrifice.  iEnca  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  the  war  between  the  Macedoni- 
ans and  Romans.  Soon  afterward,  however,  it  dis- 
appeared from  history.  (Scymnu*,  v.  627. — Lav.,  40, 
4,  *ni  44,  10. — Strabo,  ejriL  7.J\yt 

JEsEln.v,  I.  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  a  nime 
given  them  in  Virgil.  (Mn.t  1,  157,  &c.)— II.  The 
descendants  of  ./Eneas,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
poets  to  the  whole  Roman  nation.  Hence  Venus  is 
|  called  by  Lucretius  (1,  1),  JEneadCtm  genctrix. 

-Enkas,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Anchi- 
ses  and  Venus,  whose  wanderings  and  adventures  form 
the  subject  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  and  from  whose  final 
settlement  in  Italy  the  Romans  traced  their  origin. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  poets,  on  Mount  Ida, 
or,  as  some  legends  stated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Simois, 
and  was  nurtured  by  the  Dryads  until  he  had  reached 
his  fifth  year,  when  he  was  brought  to  Anchises.  The 
remainder  of  his  early  life  was  spent  under  the  care  of 
his  brother-in-law  Alcathous,  in  the  city  of  Dardanus, 
his  father's  place  of  residence,  at  the  foot  of  Ida  He 
first  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  when  Achilles  had  de- 
spoiled him  of  his  flocks  and  herds.    Priam,  however, 

?ive  him  a  cold  reception,  either  because  the  great 
rojan  families  were  at  variance  with  each  other, 
from  the  influence  of  ambitious  feelings,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  because  an  oracle  had  declared,  that 
.Eneas  and  his  posterity  should  rule  over  the  Trojans. 
Hence,  although  he  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  he  never  lived,  according  to  Homer  (// ,  13, 
460)  on  very  friendly  terms  with  that  monarch.  ./Eneas 
was  regarded  as  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  the  Trojan 
leaders  after  Hector,  and  is  even  brought  by  Homer 
in  contact  with  Achilles.  (//.,  20,  175,  seqq  )  He 
was  also  conspicuous  for  his  piety  and  justice,  and  was 
therefore  the  only  Trojan  whom  the  otherwise  angry 
Neptune  protected  in  the  fight.  The  posthomeric 
bards  assign  him  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scenes  that 
took  place  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  Virgil,  taking 
these  for  his  guides,  has  done  the  same  in  his  .Eneid. 
.Eneas  fought  manfully  in  the  midst  of  the  blaxing 
lity  until  all  was  lost,  end  then  retired  with  a  largo 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
•nd  children,  to  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Ida. 
.   It  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  signalized  bis  piety,  by 


bearing  away  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  paren 
ses.  His  wife  Creusa,  however,  waa  loot  in 
ried  flight.  From  this  period  the  legends  re 
.Eneas  differ.  While,  according  to  one  trad 
which  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Homeric  pi 
remained  in  Troas,  and  ruled  over  the  remnai 
Trojan  population,  he  wandered  from  his  nat 
according  to  another  account,  and  settled  i 
This  latter  tradition  is  adopted  by  the  Roman 
who  trace  to  him  the  origin  of  their  nation,  and 
the  basis  of  the  .Em  id.  in  which  poem  his 
wanderings  are  related,  until  he  is  brought  to 
ian  shores  following  the  account  of  Virgil 
poets  from  whom  he  has  copied,  as  far  as  any 
of  these  last  have  come  down  to  us,  we  fi 
.Eneas,  in  second  year  alter  the  deeUW 
Troy,  set  sail,  with  a  newly-constructed  fleet  cl 
vessels,  from  the  Trojan  shores,  and  visit* 
Thrace,  and  then  the  island  of  Sicily.  From 
ter  island  he  proceeded  with  his  ships  for  lull 
seventh  year  of  his  wanderings,  but  was  dnv 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage, 
residence  of  some  time  at  the  court  of  Dido,  he 
for  Italy,  and  reached  eventually,  after  many  i 
and  adventures,  the  harbour  of  Cume.  From 
he  proceeded  along  the  shore  and  entered  the 
of  the  Tiber.  After  a  war  with  the  ncighboui 
tions,  in  which  he  proved  successful,  and  sle 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  foe,  iEneas  received  in  n 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Utmus,  and  b 
city  of  Lavinium.  The  Trojans  and  native  ink 
became  one  people,  under  the  common  name  o 
ni.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  new  commui 
cited,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbour: 
tions,  and  war  waa  declared  by  them  against  tl 
jects  of  .Eneas,  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruna 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.  The  a 
.Eneaa  proved  successful,  but  he  lost  his  lift 
conflict.  According  to  another  account,  fa 
drowned  during  the  action  in  the  river  Nu 
Divine  honours  were  paid  him  after  death  by  h 
jeets,  and  the  Romans  also  in  a  later  age  regard 
as  one  of  the  2>ii  Indxgttts.  The  tale  of  -Enr 
his  Trojan  colony  ia  utterly  rejected  by  Niehu 
he  thinks  it  a  question  worth  discussion,  whe 
was  domestic  or  transported.  Having  show 
several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed  .Eneas  tl 
escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Stesichorus  had  ev 
prcasly  represented  him  as  having  sailed  to  He 
i.  e ,  the  west ;  and  then  noticed  the  general 
among  the  Grecka,  of  Trojan  colonies  in  di: 
parts,  be  still  regards  all  this  as  quite  insurant 
account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becom 
article  of  state-faith,  with  so  proud  a  people  as  tli 
mans.  The  fancied  descent  must  have  been  6 
tic,  like  that  of  the  Britons  from  Brute  and  Tro 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  dec,  all  of  which 
l»een  related  with  confidence  by  native  writers, 
only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  its  origin,  on 
Niebuhr  advances  the  following  hypothesis :  I 
thing  contained  in  mythic  tales  respecting  the  a 
of  nations  indicates  tho^ffinity  between  the  T 
and  those  of  the  Pelasgian  stem,  aa  the  Arra 
Epirotes,  CEnotrians,  and  especially  the  hi, 
Pelaagians.  Such  tales  are  those  of  the  wandi 
of  Dardanus  from  Corythus  to  Samothrace  and  t 
to  the  Simois,  the  corning  of  the  Trojans  to  La 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos.  Now,  that  Ui 
nates  at  Lavinium,  which  some  of  the  Lavinian 
TimswiB  were  Truyan  images,  were  the  Samoth; 
gods,  is  acknowledged,  and  the  Romans  recogmst 
affinity  of  the  people  of  that  island.  From  this  ni 
al  as  well  as  religio  ns  unity,  and  the  identity  ol 
guage.  it  may  havo  happened  that  various  brand 
the  nation  may  havo  been  called  Trojan*,  or 
from  Troy,  aud  have  bouta 
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of  relics  which  -Eneas  was  reported  to 
Long  after  the  original  natives  of  Italy 
DM  HHH  them,  Tyrrhenians  may  have  visited 
Ssmk wee ,  Herodotus  may  there  have  heard  Cres- 
i  sad  PUcianians  conversing  together  ;  and  La- 
tad  Gergithiana  may  have  met  there,  and  ac- 
tor their  affinity  by  the  story  of  -Eneas. 
-  Wt  live,'*  the  Levi  mans  may  have  said,  "  the  same 
and  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  clay 
at  home,  just  like  these  here."  "Then," 
have  replied,  "  you  must  be  descended 
i  and  his  followers,  who  saved  the  relics  in 
Jm,  and  silled,  our  fathers  say,  away  to  the  west 
•S3 them"  And  it  requires  but  a  small  knowledge 
•f  Maata  nature  to  perceive  how  easily  such  reason - 
sri*  th»  would  be  embraced  and  propagated.  (jVte- 
Uri&m.  Hut,  24  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  150,  seoq..  Cam- 
tnift  tausL — Foreign  (Quarterly  Rett  tie.  No.  4,  p. 
i3X>— H.  Silvius,  a  son  of  -Eneas  and  Lavinia,  said 
j  am  denved  his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  hia 
uvaaj  been  brought  op  in  the  woods  (in  silvts), 
■talker  his  mother  had  retired  on  the  death  of  .Eneas. 
'Jd.  Ltraua.)  Virgil  follows  the  account  which 
ukes  bun  the  founder  of  the  Alban  line  of  kings. 
f.«  fi  766.)  According  to  others,  he  was  the  son 
ijJ  accessor  of  Ascamus.  Others  again  give  a  dif- 
brat  statement.  (Compare  Lie  ,  1,8. — Aurtl.  Viet., 
!U7  -Z)to*  Hal  ,  1,  70  —  Ovid,  F<r*<t4,41,  and 
e,td  Vtrg.f  I.  c) — III.  An  ancient  writer, 
.  TacUcus.  By  some  he  is  supposed  to  bare 
about  148  B  C.  ;  others,  however,  make 
".a  Alexander  the  Great.  Casaubon  sus- 
.  he  is  the  same  with  -Eneas  of  Stymphalus, 
•ceoidiBg  to  Xenopbon  (Hut.  Gr.,  7,  3),  was 
r  of  the  Arcadians  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
oOtutraa.  about  360  B.C.  (Compare  Sax.  Onom., 
1.1- 73.)  Of  bw  writings  on  the  military  art  (Irparr/- 
yuu  st6ha)  there  remains  to  us  a  single  book,  emi- 
tted Tarrwk-  Tt  aat  YloXtopKirriKUV  mropvyfia,  dec. 
This  »ork  i$  not  onry  of  great  value  on  account  of  the 
•eager  of  technical  terms  which  it  contains,  but  serves 
us  tachodate  various  points  of  antiquity,  and  makes 
ant«n  of  facts  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found, 
fas  best  edition  is  that  of  Ofellios,  Lips.,  1818,  8vo, 
pMaasd  as  a  supplement  to  Schweigheuser's  edition 
•f  Pdrbna — IV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  a  disciple  of 
who  flourished  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
of  our  era,  or  about  480  A  C,  He  ab- 
jaaj  aannism.  and  waa  an  eyewitness  of  the  perse- 
raaosbicri  Hunenc.  king  of  the  Vandals,  instituted 
■fan*  the  Cbnstisns,  484  A.C.  Although  a  Chne- 
taa,  m  Mufcastd  Platonism.  We  have  a  dialogue  of 
Ma  aaaii limy,  enutled  Qeotpaaror,  which  treats  of 
ty  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
interlocutors  are  jEgyptus  tn  Atexan- 
>  Antaess  a  Syrian,  and  Theophreatus  an  Athe- 
na*, -Eneas  exhibits  and  illustrates  the  Christian 
in  the  person  of  Axitheus.  and  Theophras- 
the  argument  for  the  heathen  schools, 
now  and  then  interrupts  the  grave  dis- 
a  specimen  of  Alexandrian  levity.  -Eneas 
immortality  of  the  aoul  and  the  resurrec- 
'  the  body  against  the  philosophers  who  deny  it. 
how  the  soul,  although  created,  may  be- 
and  proves  that  the  world,  being  ma- 
in conducting  this  chain  of  argu- 
tbe  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
ind  ixisvi  tnunJi  with  that  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
He  lata  refutes  the  objections  urged  against  the  res- 
wiettson  of  the  body  :  this  leads  him  to  speak  of  holy 
nea  who  have  restored  dead  bodies  to  life,  and  to  rc- 
<ate  as  an  eyewitness  the  miracle  of  the  confessors, 
■he,  efter  having  bad  their  tongues  cut  out,  were  still 
aHr  e»  apeak  distinctly.  This  piece  is  entitled  to 
Mjppnuae  for  the  excellence  of  the  design,  and  the 
i  a&tutj  with  which  the  argument  is  sustained  ; 


although,  as  the  author  was  of  the  school  of  Plato, 
there  is  something  in  it,  of  course,  that  savours  of  the 
Academy.  (An  able  analysis  of  its  contents  ia  given 
in  the  N,  Y.  Churchman,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer. )  There  also  remain  of  his  writings  twen  ■ 
ly-five  letters.  These  last  are  contained  in  the  epis- 
tolary  collections  of  Aldus  and  Cujaa.  The  Uteat  edi 
lion  is  that  of  Bath,  Laps  t  1655,  4to. 
-Eniia.  Pid.iEnea. 

^Enkis,  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  com- 
memorating the  wanderings  of  -Eneas  after  t  be  full  of 
Troy,  and  his  final  settlement  ni  Italy.  (Vtd.  Virgd- 
ius  ) 

-Enbsidemls,  a  philosopher,  born  at  Gnossue  in 
Crete,  but  who  lived  at  Alexandres.  He  flourished, 
very  probably,  a  short  period  subsequent  to  Cicero. 
-Enesidcnius  revived  the  scepticism  which  bad  been 
silenced  in  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
aid  in  re  introducing  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitus.  For, 
in  order  to  show  that  everything  haa  its  contrary,  we 
must  first  prove  that  opposite  appearaaces  are  present- 
ed  in  one  and  the  same  thing  to  each  individual.  To 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  cause  of  scepticism,  he  extend- 
ed its  limits  to  the  utmost,  admitting  and  defending 
the  ten  Topics  attributed  to  Pyrrbo,  to  justify  a  sus- 
pense of  all  positive  opinion.  He  wrote  eight  books 
on  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrbo  (Hvfiftuviuv  ?j>yoi  t/),  of 
which  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  cod.  212. 
(7Vnflema»tn,  Gctch.  I'hil.,  ed.  Wendt,  p.  196.; 

-Enianes,  or  Emeries,  s  Thessalian  tribe,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose 
frequent  migrations  have  been  alluded  to  by  more  than 
one  writer  of  autiuutiy,  but  by  none  more  thau  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Greek  Questions.  He  states  them  to  have 
occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dotian  plain  (compare 
GtlVs  Itinerary,  p.  242) ;  after  which  they  wandered 
to  the  borders  of  Epirus,  and  finally  settled  in  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Sperchius.  Their  antiquity  and  im- 
portance are  attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to 
the  Amphictyomc  council.  (Pausan.,  10,8. — Harpo- 
crat.,*.  v.  'ApftKTvovtc. — Herod.,  7, 198.)  At  s  later 
period  we  find  them  joining  other  I incian  slates  against 
Macedonia,  tn  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiac  war.  (Diod.  Sie.,  17,  111.)  But  in  Strata's 
time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  almost 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  iEtolians 
and  Athamanes,  upon  whose  territories  they  bordered. 
(Strabo,  427.)  Their  principal  town  was  Hypata,  on 
the  river  Spcrchius. 

-Eniochi.  via*.  Heniochi. 

-Exobabbi-s,  or  Ahknobarbcs,  the  surname  of  L. 
Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  acquainted  him 
with  a  victory,  he  discredited  them  ;  upon  which  they 
touched  his  chin  and  beard,  which  instantly  became  of 
a  copper  colour,  whence  the  snrnsme  given  to  himself 
and  his  descendants.  This  fabulous  story  is  told  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulus  j£milius  (e.  25) .  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  biography  of  Nero(e.  1),  that  emper 
or  being  descended  from  -Enobarbus;  by  Livy  (45, 
1);  and  by  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus (6,  13).  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  /Enobarbus  are  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  beards  of  a  reddish  hue.  (Sutton.,  I.  *.) 
The  victory  mentioned  above  was  that  at  the  Lake  Ro- 
gillua.  For  an  account  of  the  members  of  this  family, 
etd.  Supplement. 

.En oh,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Hebrus ;  and  where 
it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  sea. 
Scymnus  of  Chios  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilcne. 
■S'  :ymn.,  v.  696  — Compare  Eustath.,  ad  Dionys.  \'>  - 
neg.,  v.  538,  and  Hail,  ad  Scymn.,  L  c  )  Steplianua 
Byzaiitinus,  however,  makes  Cutnss  to  hsve  been  the 
l>arcnl-city.  Apollodorus  (2,  5,  9)  and  Strabo  (319) 
nl on n  us,  that  Us  more  ancient  name  was  Poltyobna 
("  City  of  Pollys"),  from  a  Thracian  leader.  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  occupied  by  the  Cicones,  whom 
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among  tho  allies  of  the  Trojans.  ' 
Virgil  supposes  -£neas  to  have  landed  on  this  coast  af- 
ter quitting  Troy,  and  to  have  discovered  here  the  tomb 
of  the  murdered  Polydorus  (.En.,  3,  22.  seq q  ) :  be 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  in  this  quarter,  j 
which  was  named  after  himself.  Pliny  (4,  II)  like- 
wise states,  that  the  tomb  of  Polvdorus  was  at  /Enoe. 
But  it  is  certain,  that,  according  to  Homer  (//.,  4,  520),  I 
the  city  was  called  -Enos  before  the  aiege  of  Troy,  j 
first  makes  its  ap|>earance  in  history  about  the 
of  the  Persian  war.  It  fell  under  the  power  of 
and,  after  his  expulsion  from  Greece,  was  al- 
ways tributary  to  that  state  which  chanced  to  have  the 
ascendency  by  sea.  The  Romans  declared  it  a  fret 
city.  This  place  is  often  mentioned  by  tin  Byzantine 
writers.  The  modern  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  lino 
tho  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  harbour  is 
a  mere  marsh.  The  climate  of  .Enos,  ii  seems, 
peculiarly  ungenial,  since  it  was  observed  bv  an 
cicnt  writer,  that  it  was  cold  there  d urine  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  a  severe  frost  prevailed 
for  the  other  four.  (Athenteus,  8,  44 — vol.  3,  p  295, 
«d.  Schweigh.) — II.  A  small  town  in  Thessaly,  near 
Mount  Ossa,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
{Stevk.  Byz.,  s  v  Alvoe.) 
.  1 ,  s  i-s.  Vid.  CEnus. 

-Eoi.ks.  or  .ldi.i.  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 

Eeat  Hellenic  race  (rid.  Hellenes),  who  are  said  to 
ve  derived  their  name  from  ./Eolus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hellcn.    The  father  reigned  over  Phtbiotis,  and 

Cticularly  over  the  city  and  district  then  called  Hel- 
To  these  dominions  ./Eolus  succeeded,  and  his 
brothers  Dorus  and  Xuthus  were  compelled  to  look  for 
settlements  elsewhere.  (Srrabo,  383 — Conon,  Nar- 
rat,27—Patuan.,  7, 1 — Herod.,  1,  56  )  According  to 
Apollodorus  (1,7,  2).  .Eolus  ruled  over  all  Thessaly  ; 
this,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotus, from  win. m  it  appears  (I,  56)  that  the  Dori- 
ans held  Ihstisrotis  tinder  their  sway.  From  /Eolus, 
the  Hellenes,  in  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Phthiotic  Pcla-wi.  who  be.-ame  blended  with  them  into 
one  common  rare,  received  the  appellation  of  .Eolians. 
(Compare  Hervd  ,  1.  57  —id.,  7,  95.)  The  sons  and 
later  descendant  of  .Eolus  ypn-vl  the  name  of  /Eo- 
lia  beyond  these  primitive  seats  of  the  .Eolic  tribe. 
Crethcus,  the  eldest  son  of -Eolus.  reigned  at  first  over 
the  territories  of  his  parents.  Pbthiotis  and  Hellas ; 
subsequently,  however,  he  led  a  colony  to  Iolros 
(Apollad  ,  1,9,  11),  and  from  this  latter  place,  Pheres, 
his  son,  colonized  Phenr,  on  the  Anaurus.  (ApofJod., 

1,  9,  14.)  Magnes,  the  second  son  of  .-Eolus,  found- 
ed Magnesia  (Apollod.,  1 ,  9,  6),  and  his  own  sons  Poly- 
dectcs  and  Dictys  led  a  colony  to  Seriphus.  Another 
son.  Pierus,  settled  in  Picria.    (Apollod  ,  /.  c  )  Sisy- 

nis,  the  third  son  of  ^Eolus,  founded  Corinth  (Apol- 
,1,9,  13),  whoa*  iEolic  population,  previous  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  is  ac- 
knowledged even  bv  Thucydides  (4.  42).  Athamas 
led  an  -Eolic  colony  into  Bceotia  {Affiled.,  1, 9, 1),  and, 
as  Pausanias  informs  us,  to  Orchomenus,  and  to  the 
district  where  Haliartus  and  Coronea  were  afterward 
built.  (Pawsan  ,9.34  -Compare  the  scholiast  anApot- 
Umius  Rhodiu*.  2,  1 190,  who  calls  the  Orchomcnians 
Atoikoi  ruv  9  .-".v.  \  Hence  Apollodorus  calls 
Orchomenus  an  .Eolffc  city,  although  it  existed  long 
before  this,  in  the  time  of  Ogypes,  under  the  name  of 
Athene.  (Steyh.  Byz  ,  s.  v.' •ktfijr'ru.)  Thucydides 
mentions  the  .Eolic  origin  of  the  Boeotians  ( Thueyd.,  3. 

2.  — Id.,  7,  67).  and  wo  see  from  Pausanias  (9,  22),  that 
the  language  of  the  Boeotians  was  more  .Eolic  than  Do- 
ric. The  name  of  Athamas  may  be  traced  in  that  of 
the  Athamantian  field,  between  Mount  Acrsphnium 
and  the  sea  (Pausan.,  9,  24),  and  which  was  called  af- 
ter the  Athamantian  field,  in  the  primitive  -Eolic  set- 
tlements in  Thessaly.  where  Athamas  had  killed  his 

son.    (Etym.  Mag.,  t.  v.  'Kdapavnov.—iUoul- 


RochclU,  Col.  Gr  ,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  calls  this  «  un 
de  la  Bfcotie''  merely,  but  the  words  of  the  etymolo- 
gist are  express :  lajt  ii  ttcAiuc  ev  Utooa/ua  kqaov 
fth'tl  'AOauavria,  diit  to  tKiiat,K.  r.  A.)  Even  Thebes 
itself,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Phoenician  mountain  C'-ad- 
mea,  would  seem,  from  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (AVm.,  3,  127),  and  from  the  analogy  between 
its  name  and  that  of  Phthiotic  Thebes,  to  have  been 
an  -Eolian  settlement.  From  the  sous  of  Athamas 
the  city  of  Schcr-nua  and  Mount  Ptoua  received  their 
appellations.  (SUpk.  Byz-.n.v.'Lxoivovc. — Pausan., 
9,  23.)  The  name,  too,  of  the  Boeotian  national  god- 
dess, the  human  Minerva,  at  Orchomenus,  is,  most 
probably,  not  to  be  derived  from  a  fabulous  hero  1  tonus 
[Strph.  Buz  ,s.  v.  ' koTT/jjAuv — Pausan.,  9,  34),  but 
from  i be  citv  of  Bonus,  in  the  primitive  settlements  of 
the  ^Eolic  Bu-olians.  Aspledon  also  was  founded  by 
the  s  ane  .Lilians  who  had  settled  in  Orchomenus. 
(SUph.  Buz  .1.  e.)  An  /Eolic  colony,  srcording  to 
Apollodorus  ( I,  9,  4),  was  also  led  into  Phocis,  under 
Deion,  the  fifth  son  of  -Eolus,  and  where  Phocus,  a 
later  descendant  of  Sisyphus,  gave  his  name  to  the  race. 
(Paiuan  ,  2, 22  )  The  sixth  son  of  -Eolus,  called  by 
Hcsiod  the  "  lawless  Salmoneus,"  remained  for  a  long 
time  in  Thessaly  (Apollad.,  1,  9,  7,  and  8),  where  his 
daughter  Tyro  married  Cretheus.  His  departure  from 
this  country  coincides,  very  probably,  with  the  expul- 
sion of  Cretheus  from  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Hellenes.  He  migrated  to  tho  Peloponnesus,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  of  Elis,  which  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
occupied  by  Phrygian  colonists.  He  built  Salmonea, 
and  is  called  by  Hcsiod  the  "  lawless,"  from  his  at- 
tempt to  imitate  Jove  while  hurling  the  thunderbolt. 
(Sctv.,  ad  Vtrg.,  6.  585.)  Among  his  posterity  we  may 
name  N'cleus,  who  founded  Pylos  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  Messenia  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  9 — I'axsan.,4,  36), 
and  is  said  to  have  renewed,  in  conjunction  with  bis 
brother  Pclias,  the  Olympic  eames.  ( Pausan.,  5,  1 , 8  ) 
So  also  Peneres,  king  of  Messenia,  is  made  a  son  of 
-Eolus  (Hcsiod,  fragm  ,  e.  75 — Apollod.,  1,  9,  3),  al- 
though the  Spartans  claimed  him  us  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  I  .aeon  ia,  and  a  son  of  Cvnortas.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  9,  3.)  Besides  these  sons  of  .  1  .dus,  respect- 
ing whose  origin  the  ancient  mythographers  in  gener- 
al agree,  and  who  spread  the  /Eolic  race  over  middle 
Greece,  there  are  also  mentioned,  as  sons  of  /Eo- 
lus,  Cercaphus  (Demetrius  Seeps.,  ap.  Slrab.,  9, 
p.  438),  whose  son  founded  Ormenium,  on  the  Si- 
nus Pagasatus  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Iu/.kuc),  and  Maced- 
mis  or  Maccdo  (Hellamcvs,  ap.  Const.  Porph.  Them., 

I,  %—Eustalk.,  ad  Jhonys.  Peneg.,  ».  427).  whose 
descent  from  Thyia,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Heaiod  (Hes.,  ap.  Const.  Porph.  Them.,  2,  2). 
The  posterity  of  .Eolus  spread  the  dominion  and  name 
of  the  .'Eolic  race  still  farther.  J  joins,  who  was 
compelled  to  fly  from  the  court  of  his  father  Endyi 
(a  son-in-law  of  /Eolus)  at  Elis,  retired  to  the  lai 
the  Curctes,  and  gave  name  to  .Ehoha.  ( Kid.  Acar- 
nania  )  His  sons  Pleuron  and  Calydon  founded  there 
two  cities,  called  after  them,  and  established  two  petty 
principalities.  (Apollod.,  1,  7,  7.)  Epeus,  another  son 
of  Endymion,  gave  to  the  Eleans  the  name  of  Epei 
(Pausan.,  5,  1,  1).  while  I  Von.  the  third  son,  settled, 
with  his  -Eolian  followers,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axtue, 
and  gave  to  the  united  race  of  .Eolian*  and  Pelaagiin 
this  quarter,  the  name  of  Pnonians  In  the  Trojan  war, 
these  Paeonians  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  (Hvm. 

II.  ,  2,  848)  ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that,  although  the 
tribes  around  the  Axius  were  Hcllcnized,  yet  the  Pe- 
lasyie  population  still  retained  the  numerical  superior- 
ity During  this  time  Pelops  had  taken  possession  of 
Pisa,  and  lmd  driven  the  Epei  from  Olympia.  (Pau- 
san., 6,  I,  I.)  Eieus,  however,  the  son-in  law  of  En- 
dymion, had  received  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  fugi- 
tive .rEtolus,  and  from  him  the  Epei  were  now  caUed 


Elei,  or,  according  to  the  .Eolic  mode  of  writing,  Falri, 
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TllBOI  (Compare  Biekk,  Corf.  Inaeript  Greee., 
itx  f.  p  28  )  Among  the  tons  of  .Ltolus  was  Lo- 
om.ist/a/A  ,ad  Horn.  II ,  2,  531),  from  whom  the 
Imr  i Hoi*,  on  the  borders  of  tolia,  are  supposed  to 
hw  dented  their  tame.  The  „Eohc  branch  of  Sisy- 
skti.  m  Connth.  spread  itself  through  Ornythion 
{StU.idHom  II ,  2,  517,  ed.  VxllouX  and  his  son 
Psocm.  over  Pboets  {I'ausan  .  2,  1),  a  name  first  ap- 
phed  to  the  country  around  Delphi  and  Tithorea.  The 
knar  of  these  places  was  the  primitive  settlement  of 
Psoras  {Pius**,,  2,  4\  while  Hiampolis  wh  the  early 
csJsay  ofOrnythton.  (Sckot .  ad  Emnp ,  cited  by  Kuhn. 
UPnmm .,  /  e.)  The  farther  settling  of  Pbocif  ts 
Mtr  •  '  w-  n-  to  another  Phocus,  who  is  id  to  havt 
led  ia  .tohc  colony  to  this  quarter  from  the  island  of 
JLpa.  (Oomnare  Pausan.,  2, 29.— Id.,  10,  I. — But- 
Uti.tiU.t,  522  —  Sehol.,  ad  Apot.  Rhod.,  1,  507  ) 
laaol-Rocbette,  however,  correctly  remarks,  that  the 
auifcr  of  the  voting  Phocus  by  Telamon  and  Pe- 
lr»  contradict*  this  tradition.  {Col.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
at)  The  .Eohc  branch  of  Cretheus  finally  spread  it- 
•eif  through  Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus,  o»er  Mes- 
mm  (Aptiia  ,  I,  9.  1 1),  and  through  Melampus  and 
Bat.  son*  of  Amythaon,  over  the  territory  of  Argos, 
csiaho  over  Acamania,  through  Acarnan,  a  descend- 
ant af  Vhlarnpus. —  From  the  enumeration  through 
wscfc  we  bare  zone,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hellenic- 
£abc  stem,  before  the  Trojan  war,  was  spread,  in 
t»r.r*ro  Greece,  over  almost  all  Thessaly,  over  Plena, 
Paoo*.  a=d  Athamarua  :  in  Middle  Greece,  over  the 
greater  pan  uf  Ba-otta,  1 'hoc is,  Locris,  ^Etolia,  and 
Acamrn .  m  southern  Greece,  or  the  Peloponnesus, 
.El is, and  Messenia.  It  would  appear,  also, 
Ithis  period,  Leleges,  Curetes,  Pclasgi,  Hy- 
l  Lapttha?  became  intermingled  with  thcHol 
:  tnbes,  and  that  a  close  union 


a  fioratia. 


became  one  of  the  twelve  states  of  the  league.  But 
this  city  having  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  ioni 
ana,  the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven  in  the  time  ol 
Herodotus.  These,  according  to  ibnt  historian  (1,1 49), 
were  Cyme,  Larissa,  Neontichos,  Tetnnus,  Cilia,  No- 
tium,  ^tgiroessa,  Pitane,  ;Eg»a\  Myrina,  and  Gry- 
nea.  vEolis  extended  in  the  interior  from  the  Hcrrous 
on  the  south,  to  the  Caicus,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  as  far  as  the  country  around  Mount  lua.  On 
the  coast  it  reached  from  Cyme  to  Pitane.  All  the 
.  I ' m|  : n  cities  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  own  constitutions,  whteh  underwent  many  chan- 
ges. An  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  restore  quiet, 
by  electing  arbitrary  rulers,  with  the  title  of  .£  symne- 
ta\  for  a  certain  time,  even  for  life,  of  whom  PitUcus, 
in  Mytilene,  tho  contemporary  of  Sappho  and  A  lco>us,  is 
best  known.  The  /Eolians,  in  common  with  the  oth- 
er Greek  colon ica  of  Asia,  excepting  those  established 
in  the  islands,  had  become  subject  to  Croesus ;  but,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarch  by  Cyrus,  they 
submitted,  along  with  many  of  the  islanders,  to  the  arms 
of  the  conqueror,  and  were  thenceforth  annexed  to  the 
Persian  empire.  They  contributed  sixty  ships  to  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  observes  of  .Fobs,  that 
its  soil  was  more  fe  rtile  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  cli- 
mate inferior  (I,  149).  In  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
JEM*  formed  part  of  the  Hellespontinc  satrapy  held  by 
Phamabazus,  and  it  appears  to  have  comprised  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country,  that  waa  known  at  an 
earlier  period  by  the  name  of  Troas.  (Hell.,  3,  18.) 
Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  Antiochus,  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  dominiona  of  Kumenos.  (Lav.,  33, 38,  dec.) 
For  an  account  of  the  _Li  1  u-  movements  in  Lesbos, 
consult  the  description  of  that  island,  «.  e.  Lesbos. 

JRotiM,  seven  islands,  situate  off  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  to  the  west  of  Italy.    According  to  Mela 
the  latter  and  the  Phoenician  Cad-   (2,  7),  their  name*  were  Lipara,  Oslrclrs,  Heraclea, 


The  state  of  thinga  which  has  here 
kca  vfc*cr.t*d.  continued  until  the  Trojan  war  and  | 
At  stiatqueat  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  the 
Donaas,  produced  an  entire  change  of  affairs,  and  sent 
iorth  wmtrous  colonics  both  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ers <raar.€r*  of  the  world.  For  some  account  of  these 
□It  the  following  articles:  Achaia, 
Grccta,  Hellenes,  and  Ionia. 


u,  or  JEx>lis.  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  deriving 
:  from  the  Cohans  who  settled  there.  The 
•£si*as  were  the  first  great  body  of  Grecian  colo- 


Didymt,  l'htLiticusa,  Ihrra,  and  Strottvufe.  Plmy  (3, 
9)  and  Piodorus  (5.  7),  however,  give,  them  as  follows: 
Lipaia,  l)uhime,  I'huntnim,  Hiera,  Stroneyle,  Eri- 
eusa,  arid  Eumiymus.  They  are  the  same  with  Ho- 
mer's TlAajArn/,  or wandering  islands  "  (Od.,  12,68, 
&c.)  Other  names  for  the  group  were  Hephattiadtt 
and  Vulcama  Insula,  from  their  volcanic  character ; 
and  Lij>(ir>,r,  from  Lipara,  the  largest  The  appella- 
tion of  Aioiia  was  given  them  from  their  having  form- 
ed the  fabled  domain  of  ,Eolus,  god  or  ruler  of  the 
i  wind.    The  island  in  which  he  resided  is  said  by  some 


■  that  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor,  and,  1  to  have  been  Lipara,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient 
bag  after  the  Trojan  war,  founded  several  towns 
i  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  from  Cyxicus 
But  it  was  more  especially  in 
right  to  be  considered  aa  the  seat 
r,  and  along  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
!  Gulf  of  Elea,  that  they  finally  concentrated  their 
pnoci^al  cities,  and  formed  a  federal  union,  called  the 
•£*an  league,  consisting  of  twelve  states,  with  sever- 
dafcrax  towns  to  the  number  of  thirty.  The  -Lo- 
is* colonies,  according  to  Strabo.  were  anterior  to  the 
leant) migrations  by  four  generations  He  states,  that 
Ore*.*  bud  himself  designed  to  lead  tho  first ;  but  his 
deaia  pmenuog  the  execution  of  the  measure,  it  was 
pxetiaed  by  his  ton  Pen-.hilus,  who  advanced  with 
aa  fsfio  mts  a*  far  as  1  hrace.  This  movement  was 
Weaponry  with  the  return  of  the  Heraclida:  into  the 
pannetn*.  and  most  probably  was  occasioned  hy 
it  Aser  the  decease  of  Penthilus',  Archelaus,  or  Eche- 
hfis,  fc*  son,  crossed  over  with  the  colonies  into  the 
(■Mry  of  Cvzkus.  and  settled  in  the  vicinity  of 
ftweyiwra.  Gras,  his  youngest  son,  subsequently 
adTuced  with  a  detachment  as  far  as  the  Granicus, 
and  n«  lon^  after  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  I.esbos 
and  loon  pOMetMon  of  it.  Some  years  after  these 
aaaota,  another  body  of  adventurers  crossed  over  from 
keru.  and fended  Cyme,  and  other  towns  on  the  Gulf 
r  also  took  possession  of  Smyrna,  w" ' 


authorities  are  in  favour  of  Strongyle,  fhe  mc 
StromboU.  (Ihynf,  Eicutm.  ad  Mn.,\,ft\.)  A  pas- 
saL'f  m  Plmy  (3,  9.  14)  contsina  the  germe  of  the  whole 
(able  respecting  .Lolus,  wherein  it  is  slated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  islands  could  tell  from  the 
smoke  of  Strongyle  what  winds  were  going  to  blow  for 
three  days  to  come.  (  Vtd.  Lipara,  Strongyle,  and  Alo- 
lus.) 

AZoiADts.  a  patronymic  applied  to  various  individ- 
uals. I.  Athamas, son  of  yEoius.  (Op.  Met. ,4,511.) 
— II.  Cephalua,  grandson  of  J^olus.  (Id.  ibii.,%, 
681.)— III.  Sisyphus,  son  of  jEoius.  (Id.  ibid.,  13,26.) 
— IV.  Ulysses,  to  whom  this  patronymic  appellation 
was  given,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  mother,  Anti- 
clea,  having  been  pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  /Folus, 
when  she  married  Laertes.  (  Vtrg.  6,  529,  and 
Heyne,  in  Var.  Led.,  ad  loe.)—V.  Misenus,  the  trum- 
peter of  „Enea9,  called  .Eolides,  figuratively,  from  his 
skill  in  blowing  on  that  instmment.  Consult,  however, 
Heyne,  Ezcurs.,  ad  jfi*.,  6,  162. 

./EdLiTB,  1.  the  god  or  ruler  of  the  winds>  son  of  Hip- 
potas  and  Melanippe  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  reign- 
ed over  the  .Eolian  islands,  and  made  his  residence  at 
Strongyle,  the  modern  Stromboli.  ( Vtd.  „Eolis?  )  Ho- 
mer calls  him  .Loins  Hippotades  (i.  e.,  son  of  Hip- 
polas),  dear  to  the  immortal  gods,''  from  which  passage 
we  might  perhaps  jually  infer,  that  ^Eolus  was  not. 
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properly  speaking,  himself  a  god.  (Od ,  10,  S.)  His 
island  was  entirely  stirroundcd  by  a  wall  of  brass,  and 
by  smooth  precipitous  rocks ;  and  here  he  dwelt  in 
continual  joy  and  festivity,  with  his  wife  and  his  six 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  The  island  had  no  oth- 
er tenants.  The  sons  and  daughters  were  married  to 
each  other,  after  the  fashion  set  by  Jupiter  (kqO'  o  not 
6  Zrif  ovv^n  ry  "Hpa,  Eustath  ,  ad  loc.),  and  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  poetic  type  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  (Compare  Eustath.,  ad  loc.)  The  office  of 
directing  and  ruling  the  winds  had  been  conferred  on 
J£otus  by  Jupiter  (Od.,  10,  2l,seqq. —  Virg.  £n  ,  1, 
65) ;  but  his  great  protectress  was  Juno  (  Vtrg.  Mn., 
1.  78,  stqq),  which  accords  very  well  with  the  ideas 
of  the  earlier  poets,  who  made  Juno  merely  a  type  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  movements  of  which  produco  the 
winds. — Ulysses  csme  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
to  the  island  of  -Eolus,  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
there  for  an  entire  mouth.  On  his  departure,  he  receiv- 
ed from  -Eolus  all  the  winds  but  Zephyrus,  tied  up  in  a 
bag  ol  OX-hide.  Zephyrus  was  favourable  for  his  passage 
homeward.  During  nine  days  and  nights  the  ships  ran 
merrily  before  the  wind  :  on  the  tenth  they  were  with- 
in sight  of  Ithaca ;  when  Ulysses,  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  helm  himself,  fell  asleep :  his  comrades,  who 
fancied  that  .Elolus  hsd  given  him  treasure  in  the  bag, 
opened  it :  the  winds  rushed  out,  and  hurried  them 
back  to  »Eolia.  Judging,  from  what  had  befallen  them, 
that  they  were  hated  by  the  gods,  the  ruler  of  tho  winds 
drove  them  w ith  reproaches  from  his  isle.  ( Keightlcy't 
Mythology,  p.  340.) — The  name  iEolus  has  been  de- 
rived from  aio'Aoc,  "  varying,"  "  unsteady,"  as  a  de- 
ptive  epithet  of  the  winds. — II.  A  son  of  Hellcn, 


father  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheus,  and  Athamas,  and  tl 
mythic  progenitor  of  the  great  Mohc  race. — III.  A 
son  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Arac.  (Eustath  ,  ad 
Od..  10,  2.) 

./Eon  as  (aluvec),  or  ./Eons,  a  term  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  Gnostics  conceived  the  emanations  from 
Deity  to  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  the  one  com- 
prehended all  those  substantial  powers  which  arc  con- 
tained within  the  Divine  Essence,  and  which  complete 
the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Nature  :  the  other, 
existing  externally  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  including  all  finite  and  imperfect  natures.  With- 
in the  Divine  Essence,  they,  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
imagined  a  long  series  of  emanative  principles,  to 
which  they  ascribed  a  real  and  substantial  existence, 
connected  with  the  first  substance  as  a  branch  with 
its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  When  they  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  system  in  the 
Greek  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  comprehended  within  the  rrkrjfxjua, 
or  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called  aluvec,  .Eons.  (En- 
JUli's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 

-Ercx,  or  .Epeia,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Vid.  Soloe. 

•EpoLiirtoa,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  One  of  his 
gems,  with  the  head  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  is 
still  extant.  ( Bracei,  P.  1 ,  tab.  Z.—SUlig,  Diet.  Art., 
#.  v.) 

Mefrv*.  I.  king  of  Messenia,  and  son  of  Crca- 
pbontes.  His  father  and  his  two  brothers  were  put 
to  death  by  Polyphontes,  who  usurped,  upon  this,  the 
throne  of  the  country.  ./Epytus,  however,  was  saved 
by  his  mother.  Merope,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
marry  the  murderer  of  her  husband,  and  was  sent  by 
her  to  the  court  of  her  father  Cypselus,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, to  be  there  brought  up.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
he  slew  Polyphontes.  ana  recovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called  vEpyiide.  (Apollod.,  2, 8,  6 
— Heyne,  ad  ApollotL,  I.  e  ) — II.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  son  of  Elstus.  He  was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a 
small  species  of  serpent,  called  ofrb.  (Pausan.,  8, 4, 4.) 


— III.  A  king  of  Arcadia,  aon  of  Hippothoua,  and 
contemporary  with  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  migrated  into  Ar- 
cadia from  MycentB  during  this  monarch's  reign.  i£p> 
ytus  having,  on  one  occasion,  boldly  entered  the  tem- 
ple of  Neptune,  near  Mantinea,  which  no  mortal  was 
allowed  to  do,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
sight  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  to  have  died  soon  after.  (Pausan  ,  8.  10.) 
This  story,  if  true,  points  of  course  to  some  artifice  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  The  "  salt  wa- 
ter" was  probably  some  strong  acid.  (Compare  <Sa/> 
vertc,  Sciences  Occult  es,  vol.  1,  ch.  15.)—  IV.  A  mon- 
arch who  ruled  in  the  Southern  part  of  Arcadia,  and 
who  brought  up  Evadne,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the 
Laconian  Pitane.  (Pind.  Ol.,  6, 64.— Compare  Bockh, 
ad  loc.) 

JEqvx  or  ,/Eqciculi,  a  people  of  Italy,  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  early  and  inccsssnt  hostility  against 
Rome,  more  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  or 
their  numbers.  Livy  himself  (7,  12)  ex  presses  hi* 
surprise,  that  a  nation,  apparently  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant, should  have  had  a  population  adequate  to  the 
calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  car- 
ried on  against  the  city  of  Rome  for  so  many  year*. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be 
assigned  this  people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular  war,  but  as 
a  auccession  of  marauding  expeditions,  made  by  these 
hardy  but  lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that 
city,  and  which  could  only  be  effectually  checked  by 
tho  most  entire  and  rigid  subjection.  (Lie  ,  10,  1.) 
Tho  .Equi  arc  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabines,  and 
between  them  and  the  Marsi,  chiefly  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio,  which  separated  them  from  the  Latins. 
They  are  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of 
forty  towns ;  but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have 
been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some  also  were 
subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  La- 
tium.  The  only  cities  of  note,  which  all  geographers 
agree  in  assigning  to  the  ./Equi,  are  Varia  and  Carse- 
oli,  on  the  Via  Valeria.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I, 
p.  322.)  "Almost  inseparable  from  the  Volscians  in 
Roman  story,'1  observes  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  58,  Cambridge  transl),  "we  find  the  ./Equi  or 
iEquiculi,  who  are  described  as  an  ancient  people, 
and  threatening  Rome.  They  are  so  often  confound- 
ed with  the  volscians,  that  the  fortress  on  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  yesr  of  the 
city  347,  msy  with  probability  be  called  .Equian  ;  and 
when  Livy  says  that  the  Votscian  wars  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  he  considers  the  Volscians  and  .Equi  aa 
one  people."  This  remark  of  Niebuhr's,  however, 
admits  of  some  modification,  aa  will  appear  from  what 
precedes.  The  .Equi  snd  Volsci  should  undoubtedly 
be  kept  distinct,  though  originating  evidently  from  the 
same  parent-race. 

./Equina  mum,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  Vicos  J n cra- 
rius,  at  tho  base  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  once 
had  stood  the  mansion  of  Spurius  Melius.  This  indi- 
vidual, having  aspired  to  supreme  power,  was  slain  by 
Ahala.  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinna- 
tua,  and  his  dwelling  was  razed  to  the  ground.  Hence, 
according  to  Varro  (L.  L.,  4,  32), the  etymology  of  the 
term  .Eqoimelium,  "quod  solo  aquata  sit  Mrlii 
domus."  (Compare  Ltr.,  4,  16.)  Cicero  and  Vale- 
rius Maximus,  however,  assign  another,  but  less  cor- 
rect, derivation,  from  the  just  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Melius  ("  ex  etquo  scu  justo  sup- 
plied AfWti."—  Consult  Cic.  pro  Dom.,  c.  38,  and 
Vol.  Max  ,  6,  3). 

iEsUs,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprus,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  A  later  tradition  made 
this  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Cinyraa.  (Tacit. 
' »  %  3.) 
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ku!n.  I.  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete,  and 
|wd^ifhtar,  on  the  father's  side,  of  Mmq*.  She 
lata*  sister  Clymene,  having  been  guilty  of  incon- 
int,  were  delivered  over,  by  their  father,  into  the 
bs*>  «f  Nauplius  of  Eft  bee*,  to  be  conveyed  by  him 
t>  Mttea  lands,  and  there  sold  into  slavery.  Nau- 
an,  bowew,  married  Clymeoe,  and  sold  merely 
She  ru  purchased  by  Plisthenes,  son  of 
ad  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamem- 
ms  ud  Menelaos.  Plisthenes,  however,  dying  young, 
Atwus.  bi»  father,  took  Aerope  to  wife,  and  brought  up 
AfiaraiDOQ  and  Menelaus  as  his  own  sons.  Aerope 
law^oewiy  was  seduced  by  Thyestes,  brother  of 
Awm,  ao  set  which  was  punished  so  horridly  by  the 
aftrcd  nosbaad.  (Ytd.  Atreus  and  Thyestes.)  Ac- 
cwdiBjf  to  some  authorities,  Aerope  was  cast  into  the 
n  *  Aliens.  ( Apoilod. ,  3,  2, H.—Hevne,  ad  ApoUod. , 
i  c-Sckd  m  Eunp.  Orett ,  812. — Urunck,  ad  Soph. 
ii.lStt.) — II.  Daughter  of  Cepheua,  became  the 
mew  of  Aeropus  bv  the  god  Mars.  She  died  in 
frmj  hma  to  her  offspring.    (fWan  ,  8,  44  ) 

A  raorcs,  I.  son  of  Mars  and  Aerope.  ( Kid  A  erope, 
H  i — II.  Sea  of  Temeuus,  who,  with  bis  two  brothers, 
*•»  Wjot,  and  settled  m  Macedonia.  Perdiccas,  the 
iME«tn  of  the  three,  was  the  founder  of  the  Mace- 
ittioronJline.  (Herod.,8,  137.  Compare  Thucyd., 
'-.5i.uA  consult  the  article  Macedonia.) — III.  A 
imi «  Hicrdonm.  who  succeeded,  while  yet  an  in- 
i«R.  tu  uu*r  Philip  the  First.  The  Illyrians  having 
suae  u  inroad  into  Macedonia,  and  having  proved 
•*cr«W*l  u  first,  were  afterward  defeated  by  the 
Mtcecanaas,  the  infant  king  being  placed  in  his  cra- 
dle m  uw  iw  of  their  line.  (Justin,  7,  2.)— IV. 
A  jfgn.j  of  Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  Orestes, 
ho  «  Arcotiaos.  Ho  usurped  the  supreme  power, 
■id  aid  4  mi  years,  from  400  B.C.  to  394  B.C.— 
V  A  BooDUin'of  Epirus.  now  Mount  Trebuthna, 
war  ueienW  anciently  called  Stena  Aoi,  or  44  Gorge 
* 'lb?  Aoui  .**  On  one  of  the  precipices  of  this  mount* 
mad*  tbe  fortress  of  Clissura.  (Consult  Hughes' 
Tttct,  toL  2,  p.  272.) 

•Eikcs. according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  11,  762,  teqq), 
i  ■»  of  Prum  and  Alexirrboe,  who  at  an  early  age 
w*i  Lis  father's  court  and  retired  to  rural  scenes. 
Be  mum  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Hesperia ;  but 
iv  treated  his  tun  with  disdain,  and,  in  endeavouring 
«  nt  occasion  to  escape  from  bun,  lost  ber  life  by 
'we  of  a  serpent.  .£*acus,  in  despair,  threw 
fcrrttL' headlong  from  a  rock  into  the  sea  ;  but  Tetbys, 
'm  fate,  suspended  his  fall,  and  changed  him 
,;->  >  cormorant. — A  different  account  is  given  by 
Apfcbbroi.  According  to  this  writer,  /Esacus  was 
>3t  td  of  Pnam.  by  his  first  wife  Amba.  and  mar- 
ked Astrwpe,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  union  with 
-33  -nef  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
u  bji  eti-uscc.  Abacus  was  endued  by  his  grand- 
Merope  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  he 
"  this  art  to  bis  brother  and  smlcr,  Hclcmis 
»d  Co*andr».  Pnam,  having  divorced  Arisba  that 
-*  ayi*  espouse  Hecuba,  and  the  latter  having 
i-natd  ik*t  »he  bad  brought  forth  a  blazing  torch, 
•-ft  supped  in  flames  the  whole  city,  JSsacus  pre- 
ttied uat  the  offrpnng  of  this  marriage  would  oc- 
twa  '.ie  destruction  of  his  family  and  country.  On 
{s»  kcvm,  the  infant  Paris,  immediately  after  his 
"fth,  *u  eiposed  on  Mount  Ida.  (ApoUod.,  3,  12,  6, 
"ff.wd  Htyne,  ad  loc  ) 

■£*ia.  an  Etrnnan  word,  equivalent  to  the  Latin 
Otu-  [Suit*.  Tit.  Aug. ,97.)  The  lightning,  having 
i  «*toe  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  effaced  the  let- 
*«  C  {mo  the  name  C.£S  AR  on  the  pedestal.  The 
"pw  krlartd  that,  as  C  was  the  mark  of  a  hundred, 
iso  iSAR  tke  same  as  Deut,  the  emperor  had  only 
»  hundred  dait  to  spend  on  earth,  after  which  he 
•*Ld  be  taken  to  the  gods.  The  death  of  Augustus, 
¥m  ifier,  w»  thought  to  have  verified  this  prediction. 


'.  c.—Dio  Cat*.,  56,  29.) 
rives  the  Etrurian  term  just  referred  to  from  the 
Greek  kioa,"fate;"  and  Dick  inson  (Dclph.  Phctnicit., 
c.  11)  from  the  Hebrew,  comparing  it  also  with  the 
Arabic  asara,  "/o  Creole."  Lanzi  (Saggio  di  Ling. 
Etnue.,  vol.  3,  p.  708),  after  quoting  Casaubon's 
etymology,  suggests  the  Greek  form  otoi,  the  same 
with  deoi,  as  the  root.  The  An  (or,  more  correctly, 
JSsir)  of  Scandinavian  mythology  will  furnish,  how. 
ever,  a  more  obvious  and  satisfactory  ground  of  com- 
parison. The  term  At  is  equivalent  lo  "  Dews"  or 
•»  Goa\"  and  the  plural  form  is  vfiWr,  "  Gods."  Hence 
At  gar d,  or  Ata-gard,  the  old  northern  term  for  "  heav- 
en" It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  Ot  in  Coptic  like- 
wise signifies  14  G'od"  or  "  Lord,"  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Greek  6o-ioc, 14  Ao/y."  So,  also,  the  < 
lier  term  for  44  altar"  in  the  I>alin  language  was 
(Terent.  Scaur.,  p.  2252,  2258  )  In  Berosus,  more- 
over, the  gods  are  termed  Jti;  and  good  deities  or 
geniuses  were  called  by  the  ancient  Persians  lied. 
(MiilUr,  Etrutker,  vol.  2,  p.  81.— Kanne,  Sytlem  der 
Inditchen  Myihen,  p.  228. 
iEsaaa.  Vid.  Supplement. 
iEsiaua,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  on  which  Crotona  was 
situate.  It  formed  a  haven,  which,  however  incom- 
modious compared  with  those  of  Tarentum  and  Brun- 
disium,  was  long  a  source  of  great  wealth  lo  this  city, 
as  we  are  assured  by  Poly bi us  (Frag.,  10,  1).  Tbe 
modern  name  is  the  Etaro.  (Compare  Theocntut, 
Id.,  4,  17.) 

iEsoiilNKs.  I.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  of  mean  birth 
and  indigent  circumstances,  styled  the  Socratic  (6  £u«- 
panKQc)  for  distinction'  sake  from  the  orator  of  tbe 
same  name  mentioned  below.  He  flourished  dunng 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  and  obtained  instruction  from 
Socrates,  who  honoured  his  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  held  him  in  high  estimation.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2, 
60  —  Senec.  de  Bene/.,  1,  8.)  When  ^Eschinee  ad- 
dressed  himself  to  the  sage  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
his  disciple,  it  was  in  the  following  words  :  44 1  am  poor, 
but  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have 
to  give."  The  reply  of  Socrates  was  characteristic  : 
44  \  ou  know  not  the  value  of  your  present."  After  tbe 
death  of  his  master,  he  endeavoured  lo  better  his  world- 
ly condition,  and,  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money, 
became  a  perfumer.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this  now  vocation  ;  and,  not  paying  the 
interest  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowed,  be  was  sued  for 
the  debt.  Athenaeus  (13,  p.  61 1.  d)  has  preserved  for 
us  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  Lysies  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  he  handles  -Eschincs  with  considerable 
severity,  and  charges  him  with  never  paying  his  debts, 
with  defrauding  a  certain  individual  of  his  property, 
corrupting  his  wife,  dec.  Not  being  able  to  live  any 
longer  at  Athens,  he  betook  himself  to  Sicily,  and 
sought  to  win  tbe  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (de  Paratit. — ed.  Btp.,  vol.  7,  p. 
127),  he  accomplished  his  object  by  reading  one  of  his 
dialogues,  entitled  Miltiadcs,  to  the  tyrant,  who  liberal- 
ly rewarded  him.  Plutarch  (de  Ditrr.  amie.  et  adulat. 
— ed.  Reitke,  vol.  6,  p.  248)  informs  us,  that  he  had 
been  strongly  recommended  to  Dionysius  by  Plato,  in 
a  conversation  which  they  had  together  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  ^Eschincs,  in  which  Plato  complained  to 
the  tyrant  of  his  neglecting  a  man  who  had  come  to 
him  with  the  most  friendly  intention,  that  of  improving 
him  by  philosophy.  The  statement  of  Diogenes  I<aer- 
tius,  however,  is  directly  opposite  to  this,  for  he  in- 
forms us  that  JCschines  was  slighted  bv  Plato,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  by  Aristippus.  He  remained  in 
Sicily  till  the  eipulsion  of  Dionysius,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a  public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Aristippus,  he  taught  philosophy  in 
private,  and  received  payment  for  his  instructions.  He 
also  composed  orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Be- 
orations  and  epistles,  <£schines  wrote  seven  So- 
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mtie  dialogues  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  roaster,  on 
temperance,  moderation,  humanity,  integrity,  and  other 
virtues.  Their  titles  were,  MO.Tid6nc,  KoA&'ao,  'Afto- 
)FK,  'Aoraoia,  'AteiUAtiyt,  T^kav^-rjc,  and  'Pivuv. 
Of  these  none  remain.  We  have,  indeed,  three  dia- 
logues extant,  which  go  under  the  name  of  iEschincs, 
but  the  first  and  second  are  not  his,  and  very  probably 
the  third  aim  was  never  composed  by  him.  (Mcntcrt, 
Judicium  dequtbutdam  Socraiicorum  rcliquii*.—  Com- 
ment. Soc.  Gcctt ,  vol.  5,  p.  46,  1782.—  Fischer,  ad 
JEsck.  Dial,  p.  23,  49,  107,  ed.  1786.)  Their  titles 
ire :  1 .  Uepi  'Aptr^c,  ei  diAaxrov.  "  Concerning  vir- 
tue, and  whether  it  can  be  communicated  by  instruc- 
tion." 2.  "Epv&ac,  $  irepi  ttmvtov.  "  Eryxias,  or 
concerning  riches."  3.  'Affojor,  i)  irtpi  •Qavdrov. 
"  Axiocbus,  or  concerning  death."  This  last  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Xenocrates  of  Chakcdon,  and,  what 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Xenocrates  was  tho 
author  of  the  piece,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  contain- 
ng  the  word  a7.tKrpvworpo6oc,  for  which  Pollux  cites 
the  Axiochus  of  this  very  philosopher.  Diogenes  Lacr- 
tius,  moreover,  informs  us,  that  Xenocrates  wrote  a 
work  on  death,  but  tho  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  production  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  .Eschi- 
nes,  is.  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  another  writer.  -Eschinea  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived his  dialogues  from  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Soc- 
rates ;  and  Diogenes  I jiertius  states  that  Anstippus, 
when  reading  them,  called  out,  T7v6n>  aoi,  P.j/otu,  ravra  ; 
*' where  did  you  get  these  from,  you  thief!"  Little 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  either  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  three  dialogues  ascribed  to  .Eschincs 
are  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Plato,  since  that  of  Al- 
dus. 1513.  The  Axiochus  is  given  by  Wolf,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Doclrina  rtctt  vivtndi  ac  manendi, 
Basil.,  1677  and  158G,  Rvo.  Le  Chic  first  published 
these  dialogues  separately,  at  Amsterdam,  171 1,  in  8vo. 
Horraeus  gave  a  new  edition  and  a  new  T*atin  version 
at  Lcuwarde,  171ft,  in  8vo.  Fischer  published  four 
editions  successively  at  Leipsic,  in  1768,  176G,  1786. 
and  1788,  8vo.  The  last  contains  merely  the  text 
with  an  Index,  so  that  the  third  is  the  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Fischer's  editions  are  decidedly  the  best. 
The  letter  mentioned  above  was  published  by  Sammct, 
in  his  edition  of  the  letters  of /F.sehines  the  orator  — II. 
An  Athenian  orator,  born  397  B.C.,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore Demosthenes.  According  to  the  account  which 
jEschincs  gives  of  his  own  parentage,  his  father  was 
of  a  family  that  had  a  community  of  altars  with  the  race 
of  tho  Etcobutada;.  Having  lost  his  property  by  the 
calamities  of  war,  he  turned  his  attention,  as  the  son 
tells  us,  to  gymnastic  exercises  ;  but,  being  subsequent- 
ly driven  out  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  he  retired  to  Asia, 
where  he  served  in  a  military  capacity,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  contributed  afterward  to  the 
restoration  of  the  popular  power  in  Athens.  One  of 
the  orator's  brothers  served  under  Iphicratea,  and  held 
a  command  for  three  years,  while  another,  the  youngest, 
was  sent  as  ambassador  from  the  republic  to  the  King 
of  Persia.  Such  is  the  account  of  JSschines  himself 
{de  male  pc*ta  leg.,  p.  47  and  48,  ed.  Stcph).  That 
given  by  Demosthenes,  however,  in  his  oration  for  the 
crown,  is  widelv  different.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  father  of  J%schines  was  originally  a  slave  to  a 
schoolmaster,  and  his  first  name  was  Tromes,  which, 
upon  gaining  his  freedom,  he  changed  to  Atrometus,in 
accordance  with  Athenian  usage.  His  mother  was  at 
first  named  Empusa.  an  appellation  which  Demosthenes 
informs  us  was  given  to  her  on  account  of  her  habits 
of  life,  she  being  a  common  courtesan.  This  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  Glaucothea.  (Demoslh.  dc 
crona.  p.  270,  rd.  Rciske.)  The  statement  of  De- 
mosthenes, coming  as  it  does  from  the  lips  of  a  rival, 
nii^ht  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  ;  Bnd  as  .Es- 
ch^ies  did  not  ret.-  to  the  speech  of  his  opponent,  we 
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know  not  how  he  might  have  met  these 
charges,  ff,  however,  any  inference  is  tc 
from  the  feeble  manner  iti  which  he  rephe 
charges,  made  by  the  aame  orator  on  a  ditl 
aion,  we  should  be  led  to  suspect  that  th 
some  degree,  based  upon  the  truth.  Nor 
it  probable,  that,  with  all  the  license  allowed 
orators,  Demosthenes  would  have  ventun 
such  assertions  in  the  presence  of  the  At) 
pic  if  unsupported  by  facts.  Suidas  calls 
of  ^Eschines  Te%*orpia.  a  retainer  to  the  fci 
hood  in  initiations.  Photius  (Bibl  tot  A.,  vc 
ed.  Btkker)  says,  that  she  was  ieptia,  "  a 
while  another  authority  (Luc tan,  in  Somn  - 
B>p.,  p.  13)  makes  her  to  have  been  tv/it 
kind  of  minstrel,  who  beat  the  tabour  in  tl 
Cybele.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  tl 
of  .Eschines,  it  would  appear,  that,  after  hi 
his  father  in  the  management  of  a  school, 
clerk  to  one  of  the  lower  class  of  magistral 
of  this  station,  he  attached  himself  to  a  com 
gedians,  but  was  intrusted  merely  with  thin 
acters.  It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,  wt 
ating  Q*  noma  us.  he  chanced  to  fall  upon  t 
circumstance  which  occasioned  his  disgrace 
sion  from  the  troop.  Hence  the  name  of 
which  Demosthenes,  in  ridicule,  applies  to  I 
mosth.  de  corona,  307,  ed.  Rctuke.)  On 
hand,  /Esehines  himself  states,  that  from  e 
followed  the  profession  of  arms,  served  on  i 
sions  with  distinction,  and  had  a  crown  deer 
the  people  for  his  meritorious  exertions, 
than  probable  that  .Eschines  here  selects 
parts  of  his  career,  and  Demosthenes,  on  th 
whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  him  into 
Some  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  bee 
of  Isocrates  and  Plato,  but  others,  with  far  r 
bility,  assign  him  Nature  alone  for  an  instri 
affirm  that  the  public  tribunals  and  the  theat 
only  places  of  initiation  into  the  precepts  of 
cal  art.  .Eschines  must  have  possessed  s 
ral  talents  to  become  as  eminent  as  he  did, 
able  to  contest  the  prixc  of  eloquence  with  » 
a  competitor  as  Demosthenes.  It  was  a 
however,  before  he  became  much  known  : 
speaker,  and  he  Was  already  advanced  in  It 
commenced  taking  part  in  the  politics  o 
(Reehrrchcs  tur  la  vie  et  tur  leg  ouvTagts 
par  I'Albi  Vatry. — Mem.  Acad,  dri  Jnscr 
14,  p.  87.)  When  ./Eschines  began  his  pu 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a  war  witi 
Macedon.  The  orator  showed  himself,  at  l 
the  most  violent  opposers  of  this  monorch 
posed  sending  ambassadors  throughout  Crt 
der  to  raise  up  enemies  against  him.  He  hi 
in  this  capacity  to  Megalopolis,  to  confei 
general  council  of  Arcadia.  When  the  Ath 
ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  I 
had  been  at  war  with  them  on  account  of  A 
■Eschines,  who  was  thought  to  be  devoted 
lie  good,  was  one  of  the  number.  Dtmos 
a  colleague  of  his  on  this  occasion,  and  we  h 
press  testimony  of  the  latter,  in  favour  of  t 
ness  and  integrity  which  on  this  occasion  n 
conduct  of  his  rival.  A  change,  however, 
place.  ^Eschines,  on  his  return,  after  hav 
strenuously  opposed  the  projected  peace,  o 
row  as  earnestly  advised  it.  The  gold  of  >f  a 
beyond  a  doubt,  been  instrumental  in  produri 
olution  in  his  sentiments,  and  we  find  him 
ward  a  warm  partisan  of  Philip's,  and  blinc 
ing  all  his  ambitious  designs.  From  this  p 
chines  and  Demosthenes  became  open  a 
The  latter,  in  concert  with  Timarchus,  ha' 
tated  an  impeachment  of  his  rival  for  his  i 
another  embassy,  when  he  and  four  colleagai 
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ly  vundone  m  Macedonia,  while  Philip  was  prosc- 
cuuv    cooqoests  in  Thrace,  -Escbines  anticipated 
ibr*  wtxt  by  to  accuMtioa  of  Tmurchus  himself,  and 
won  «tta  to  much  energy,  that  the  latter  either  bung 
,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
,  and  deprived  of  hi.  right,  as  a  cilueD. 
IfeaMMaroet,  however,  not  intimidated  by  the  blow, 
pfptni  ait  original  charge  against  ^Eschines,  and. 
anting  to  Photius  (BMtotk.,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  ed.  Btk- 
iericuae  an  near  accomplishing  the  object  he  had  in 
nr»,  ifcat  tas  rival  was  only  saved  by  the  active  inter- 
ference of  i  wealthy  citizen  named  Eubulus,  an  open 
<aa»  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  judges  rising  from 
ifcj  teals  before  the  accusation  was  brought  to  a  close, 
ifur  auny  subsequent  collisions,  I'Eschines  was  com- 
fM  to  rwld  to  the  patriotism  and  eloquence  of  his 
Wfffwy.  Then-  roo«K  famous  controversy  wu  that 
wtcit  rdaled  to  tkt  crown.    A  little  after  the  battle 
a  Catronis.  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  re- 
par  toe  fortifications  of  Athens.    He  expended,  in  the 
*  of  this  task,  thirteen  talents,  ten  of  which 
from  the  public  treasury,  while  the  remain- 
*£  three  were  generously  given  from  his  own  pdvate 
pnt   A*  a  mark  of  public  gratitude  for  this  act  of 
Liwakr.  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  the  people  to  decree 
inm  of  gold  to  the  orator.    .€schines  immediately 
jreteoed  an  Hnprachnient  against  Ctosiphon,  alleging 
taat  soch  a  decree  was  an  infringement  of  the  estab- 
iatedUwtof  (he  republic,  since  Demosthenes  still  held 
*mk  tnbttc  ofices,  and  his  accounts  bad  not  therefore 
been  fettled,  and  besides,  since  he  was  not  such  a  friend 
to  u*  state  m  Ctesiphon  had  represented  him  to  be, 
■no  bad.  therefore,  put  upon  record  documents  of  a 
afotiaaernoeous  character.   Demosthenes,  on  whom 
tat  Auci  was  virtually  made,  appeared  in  defence  of 
d*  aetwed    Ten  celebrated  cause,  after  having  been 
idtyti  k*  tome  time  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
lUeoiai: «  the  death  of  Philip,  was  at  last  brought 
(o  a  bona?    Ability  and  eloquence  was  displayed  on 
Swti  fidrs.  but  the  palm  was  won  by  Demosthenes  ; 
ud  ti»  md,  being  found  guilty  of  having  brought  an 
trje*  accusation,  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  punish- 
i*  bad  intended  for  Ctesiphon,  and  was  banished 
k»  aocoontrv.    It  is  stated  by  Photius  (litbiioth., 
^  t  o  493.  ti.  lUkker).  that  /Lsc  bines,  when  he 
wu  followed  and  assisted  by  Dcmostbe- 
as.fd  loat,  opon  the  latter 's  offering  him  consolation. 
» rtyiwi, « Hov.  shall  I  be  ablo  to  bear  my  exile 
■mb  •  ott.  m  which  I  leave  behind  me  enemies  more 
E"w*mm  man  u  is  possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other  " 
nuiwx  bowever.  ascribes  this  very  answer  to  De- 
nostoet.  when  bis  opponents  made  a  similar  offer  to 
batsxro  departing  from  Athens  into  exile.  AZ&- 
w:»d  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
Biauej  be/ore  Alexander  ;  but  the  death  of  that  mon- 
eta  ronpeiled  him  to  change  his  views,  and  take  up 
residence  at  Khodcs.    Here  he  opened  a  school  of 
'bqomce,  and  commenced  his  lectures  by  reading  the 
twontvma  which  had  been  die  occasion  of  his  banish- 
His  hearers  loudly  applauded  his  own  speech ; 
>*  »»» be  came  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  they  were 
tas9«i  mto  transports  of  admiration.    "  What  would 
jw  j»t«  $aid,"'  exclaimed  *dschincs,  according  to  the 
:orftawi  sccoqnt  "  bad  vou  heard  Demosthenes  him- 
*  i  wwwwoce  this  oration  1"    The  statement  of  Pho- 
ttJt.  wi«m.  a  different  from  this,  and  certainly  more 
Jtaswle.  The  aoditors  of  ^schinea  at  Rhodes  ei- 
^re*»*d-  w  he  lnfonns  us,  their  surprise  that  a  man  of 
»  a*b  aWitr  abould  havo  been  overcome  by  De- 

:  -  Had  you  heard  that  wild  Uos<  (rot) 
Aem  '"rmy,*  exclaimed  .'Eschines,  you  would  have 
f««>i  tobe  at  a  loss  on  this  head."  (ei  i/Kovcare  roO 
71"  hunt  ova  uv  ifiiv  rovro  fro^TO.  Pftot. 
Micth  ,  trf  l.p  20,  ed.  Bekkcr.)  He  subsequently 
3B>ferred  his  school  from  Khodes  to  Santos,  whero 
tbe  age  of  75  years.    We  have  only  three 
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orations  of  iEschines,  and  it  wouW  seem  that 
were  his  sole  remaining  productions,  even  at  an  early 
period,  since  Photius  states,  that  it  was  customary  to 
designate  these  speeches  by  the  name  of  "  the  Graces 
of  Machines."  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ha- 
rangues is  the  one  ostensibly  directed  against  Ctesi- 
phon, but  in  reality  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  re- 
markable for  order,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  waa 
selected  by  Cicero  to  bo  translated  into  Latin.— Tho 
Abbe  Barlbclemy  makes  the  eloquence  of  -tschmcs  to 
be  distinguished  by  a  happy  flow  of  words,  by  an  abun- 
dance and  clearness  of  ideas,  and  by  an  air  of  great 
ease,  which  arose  less  from  art  than  nature.  The  an- 
cient writers  appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  manner 
of  iEschmes  ia  softer,  more  insinuating,  and  more  del- 
icate than  that  of  Demosthenes,  but  that  the  latter  is 
more  grave,  forcible,  and  convincing.  The  one  has 
more  of  address,  and  the  other  more  of  strength  and 
energy.  The  one  endeavours  to  steal,  the  other  to 
force,  the  aasent  of  his  auditors.  In  the  harmony  and 
elegance,  the  strength  and  beauty  of  their  language, 
hath  are  deserving  of  high  commendation,  bat  the  fig- 
ures of  the  one  sre  finer,  of  the  other  bolder.  In  De- 
mosthenes we  see  a  more  sustained  effort,  in  ^schi* 
nes  vivid,  though  momentary,  flashes  of  oratory.— Be 
sides  the  speeches  above  mentioned,  twelve  epistle* 
arc  attributed  to  Machine*,  which  he  ia  supposed  to 
have  wntteu  from  Khodes.  Photius  makes  the  num- 
ber only  nine,  and  states  that  they  were  called,  from 
this  circumstance,  the  Muses  of  .&schines  One  of 
the  best  editions  of  ^tschincs  is  that  of  Wolf,  con- 
taining also  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  waa  first 
printed  at  Basle  by  Oporinus,  afterward  at  the  same 
place  in  1549  and  15*2,  at  Venice  in  1550,  and  at 
Frankfort  in  1604.  The  orations  of  Machines  are  also 
contained  in  Reiskcs  excellent  edition  of  the  Creek 
Orators,  Lips.,  1770,  &c  ,  12  vols.  8vo.  and  in  the  val- 
uable Londou  edition,  recently  published,  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines,  10  vols.  8vo,  1827.  To 
these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Foulkcs  and  Friend, 
Ozon.,  169G.  8vo,  and  that  of  Stock,  Dublin,  1769,  2 
vols.  8vo.  These  last  two  editions,  however,  contain 
merely  the  orations  of  .Machines  and  Demosthenes  re- 
specting the  crown.  The  epistles  were  published  sep- 
arately by  Sammet,  Lipt*,  1771,  8vo.— III.  The  au- 
thor of  a  harangue  entitled  Ihliaca,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  orator  iEschincs.  (Dtog.  Larr/.) — 
IV.  An  Arcadian,  a  disciple  of  Isocratcs.  (Id  )—  V.  A 
Mytilcncan,  surnamcd  the  scourge  of  orators,  ^rono- 
fiuaTii-.  (Id.) — VI.  A  native  of  N'eapolis,  and  member 
of  the  Academic  sect,  about  B.C.  109. — VII.  A  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  orator,  whoM!  style  of  speaking  is 
represented  by  Cicero  as  of  the  florid  and  Asiatic  kind. 
(Cic.  lirut.,  c.  95.) — VIII.  An  Athenian  physician  who 
cured  the  quinsy,  affections  of  the  palate,  cancers,  ice, 
by  cmploving  the  cindors  of  excrements.  (1'ltn.,  28. 4.) 
— IX.  A  distinguished  individual  among  the  Erctrians, 
who  disclosed  to  the  Athenians  the  treacherous  designs 
of  some  of  his  countrymen,  when  the  former  had  march- 
ed to  theii  aid  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.,  6,  100.) 

^Eschrion,  1.  a  Mytilenean  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  Consult  Vosstut  de  Poet.  Gnrc.—W.  An 
Iambic  poet  of  Samoa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Athemvu. 
(7,  296,  e.  and  8.  335,  c),  and  also  by  Tzctxes,  in  lua 
scholia  on  Lycophron  (v.  688-9).  Some  of  his  verses 
are  preserved  by  Alhenxus  and  in  the  Anthology. 
(Compare  Jacobs,  ad  Anthol.,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p  385  ) 
— HI.  A  physician,  preceptor  to  Galen.  (Tid.  Sup 
plemcnt.)— I V.  A  Greek  writer,  who  composed  a  work 
on  husbandry,  dtc,  which  is  cited  by  Pliny,  and  also 
by  Varro,  R  It.,  1,  1. 

A'scmylus,  I.  a  celebrated  tragic  writer,  eon  of  Eu- 
phonon.  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Kleusia  in  Attica, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  B.C. 
525.    (Compare  Vit.  Anonym  giveu  iu  Stanleys  cd.t 
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Mid  the  A"i  nnde I  Marbles. )    Pansanias  (1,14)  records 
a  story  of  his  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  thnt,  having  fallen  asleep  while  watch- 
ing the  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  Bacchus  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  bade  him  turn  his  attention  to  tragic 
composition.    This  account,  if  true,  shows  that  his 
mind  wan,  at  a  very  early  period,  enthusiastically 
struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant  drama.  Ah 
impression  like  this,  acting  upon  his  fervid  imagination, 
would  naturally  produce  such  a  dream  as  is  described. 
To  this  same  origin  must,  no  doubt,  be  traced  the 
common  account  relative  to  .fJschylus,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  under  the  influence  of  wine  ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  which  Lucian  (Demos th.  Eneom. — 
erf.  Bip. — vol.  9,  p.  144)  cites  the  authority  of  Callis- 
thenes,  and  Athenteus  (10,  33)  that  of  Chameleon. 
The  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  in  such  a  case,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  true  inspiration  of  poetry. 
(Mohmke,  Utt.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  jEschylus  made  nis  first 
public  attempt  as  a  tragic  author,  in  the  70th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  499.    (Sufd.  in  Ai©x— Clinton'*  Fasti  Hellen- 
iri,  p.  21,  2d  ed.)    The  next  notice  which  we  have  of 
him  is  in  the  third  year  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  B.C.  490, 
when,  along  with  his  two  celebrated  brothers  Cyruegi- 
rus  and  Aminias,  he  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
praises  due  to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
35th  year.    (Marm.  Arund.,  No.  49. —  Vu.  Anonym.) 
Six  years  after  that  memorable  battle,  he  gained  his 
first  tragic  victory.    Four  years  after  this  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  -Uschylus  took  part 
with  his  brother  Aminias,  to  whose  extraordinary  valour 
the  apurnia  were  decreed.    (Herod.,  8,  93. — JElmn, 
Var.  Hist.,  5,  19  )    In  the  following  year  he  served  in 
tho  Athenian  troops  at  Platca.    Eight  years  afterward 
(Argument,  ad  Pcrs.)  he  gained  the  prize  with  a  te- 
tralogy, composed  of  the  Persae,  the  Phineus,  the 
Glaucus  Potniensis,  and  the  Prometheus  Jgntfer,  a 
satyric  drama  (or,  to  give  their  Greek  titles,  the  Tlep- 
aai,  tyivrvc,  T?.avKoc  llorrterr.  and  Upofiqdcvc  m<p4o* 
poc).    The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.    (Compare  Blomfield,  ad  Pers.  praf.. 
p.  xxii. — Jd. ad  Arg.  in  Agamem.,  p.  six.  et  xx. — Boekh, 
it  Grac.  Trag.  Princip  ,  c.  4,  stqq  )   That  he  quitted 
Athens  and  died  in  Sicily,  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  but 
the  time  and  cause  of  his  departure  arc  points  of 
doubt  and  conjecture.    It  seems  that  .lEschvlus  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profanation,  by  too 
boldly  introducing  on  the  stage  something  connected 
with  the  mysteries.    According  to  Clemens  Alcxan- 
drinus,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  (Iv 
'Ap«i'v  t«)'$>  KpiOcic,  oi'Tue  u$t!e0rj,  txiSeiiae:  avrbv 
prj  fteuvr/jihov — Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  2).    The  more 
romantic  narrative  of  .Elian  ( Var.  Hist.,  5, 19)  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenians  stood  ready  to  stone  him  to 
death,  when  his  brother  Aminias,  who  interceded  for 
him,  dextcroubly  dropped  his  robe  and  showed  the  stump 
of  his  own  arm  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.   This  act  of 
fraternal  affection  and  presence  of  mind  had  the  desired 
effect  on  the  quick  and  impulsive  temper  of  the  Athe- 
nians, and  Aschylus  was  pardoned.    But  the  peril 
which  he  had  encountered,  the  dread  of  a  multitude 
ever  merciless  in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  had  received^  joined,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  preference  occasionally  given  to  young  and  aspi- 
ring rivals,  were  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
the  proud-spirited  poet  to  abandon  his  native  city,  and 
acek  a  retreat  in  the  court  of  the  munificent  and  lite- 
rary Hiero,  prince  of  Syracuse.    (Vit.  4nom/m. — 
Pausan.,  1,  2—Plut.  de  Exil,  Op , vol.  8,  p.  385,  ed. 
Reitke.)    This  must  have  been  before  the  second  year 
of  the  78lh  Olympiad,  B.C.  467,  for  in  that  year  Hicro 
died.  The  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  .Eschylus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions,  among  other 
for  hia  voluntary  banishment,  a  victory  obtained 
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'over  him  by  Simonidcs,  in  an  elegiac  content;  and. 
j  what  is  more  probable,  the  success  of  Sophocles,  who 
,  carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize,  according  to  the 
j  common  account,  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  468. 
|  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Cimon,  confirms  the  latter 
j  statement.    If  so,  ^Eschylus  could  not  have  been  more 
j  than  a  year  in  Sicily  before  Hiero's  death.    The  com- 
mon account,  relative  to  the  cause  which  drove  the  poet 
from  his  country,  is  groonded  upon  an  obscure  allusion 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  explained  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  and  ./Elian.    In  Sicily,  -Eschylus  composed  a 
j  drama,  entitled  JRtna,  to  gratify  his  royal  host,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  city  of  that  name.    During  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  re- 
I  turned  to  Athens.    If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his, 
which  were  composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibit- 
ed on  the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some  friend 
or  relation,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Among 
these  dramas  was  the  Orrstean  tetralogy  (Argument, 
ad  Agamem. — Sehol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.,  1165).  which 
won  the  prize  in  the  second  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  458,  two  years  before  his  death.    At  any  rate, 
his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  aa  it  was  sufficient  to  affect  the  purity  of  his 
language.    We  are  told  by  Atheneus,  that  many  Si- 
cilian words  are  to  be  found  in  hia  later  plays.  vEs- 
chylus  certainly  has  some  Sicilian  forms  in  his  extant 
dramas:  thus  iretupotoc,  nedatxuiot,  irtiuopoi,  ftaa- 
auv,  ua,  dec,  for  fitrdpctor,  fieraixfuoi,  pere'upot, 
ficiCuv,  (iqrep,  drc.    (Comp.  Blomfield,  Prom.  Vtnet., 
277,  Gloss.,  and  Boekh,  de  Trag.  Gterc.,  c.  5  )  The 
poet  died  at  Gcla,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
81st  Olympiad.  B.C.  456.    His  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sit- 
ting motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the  fields, 
his  head,  now  bald,  was  mistaken  for  a  stone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  him  with  a 
tortoise  in  her  claws.    The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to  1 
break  the  shell ;  and  the  poet  was  killed  by  the  blow. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  statement 
is  purely  fabulous,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
meet  a  supposed  prophecy,  that  he  would  receive  his 
death  from  on  high.    The  Geloans,  to  show  their  re- 
spect for  so  illustrious  a  sojourner,  interred  him  with 
much  pomp  in  the  public  cemetery. — yEachvlus  it  said 
to  have  composed  seventy  dramas,  of  which  five  were 
satyric,  and  to  have  been  thirteen  times  victor.  The 
account  of  Pausan  ias,  however,  would  almost  imply  a 
larger  proportion  of  satyric  dramas.  ^  In  fact,  consid- 
erable discrepance  exists  respecting  the  number  of 
plays  ascribed  to  .Eschylua.    Only  seven  of  his  trage- 
dies remain,  together  with  fragments  of  others  pre- 
served in  the  citations  of  the  grammarians,  ami  two 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology.    The  titles  of  the  dramas 
which  have  reached  us  are  as  follows  :  1 .  Wpofitj^ri^r 
feofUtrrjc  (Prometheus  Vinetvs).  2.  'Ettu  ijri  Qi;6ae 
(Seplem  eontra  Thrba.%).     3.  Ufpaat  (Persa).  4. 
'Ayaftfuvuv  (Agamemnon).    5.  Xnnewpoi  (Choepho~ 
r<r).    6.  F.ifievuhr(Evmemdes).    7.  '\nrTi6ee  { Sup- 
pliers).   A  short  account  of  each  of  these  will  be 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  present  article.  This 
great  dramatist  was  the  author  of  the  fifth  form  of 
tragedy.    ( Vttl.  Theatrum.)    He  added  a  second  actor 
to  the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phrynichus.  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  dialogue.    Me  abridged  the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  more  subservient 
to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  expanded  the  short 
episodes  into  scenes  of  competent  extent    To  thew 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  drama,  he  added 
the  decorations  of  art  in  its  exhibition.    A  regular 
stage  (Vitruv.  Praf.,l\h.  7),  with  appropriate  scenery, 
was  erected  :  the  actors  were  furnished  with  becoming 
dresses,  and  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  repre- 
sented by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  (Herat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pis ,  280);  whilo  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
cast  by  a  mask  of  proportionate  size  and 
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wiAci  ekficter,  which  ni  also  sc  contrived  as  to 

j  :  ..  .-r  it  i  d  » 1 1 r •  ric-s*  to  the  voici-.  Qi  paid 
pmiiSealioa  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  scv- 
miifKT-iince*  himself.  Among  bis  other  improve- 
■rsu,  s  mentioned  the  introduction  of  &  practice, 
i  subsequently  became  established  as  a  fixed  and 
rule,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed 
ud  Border  iron  the  public  view  (Phtlostr.,  Vtt. 
l,  (,  11),  a  rale  only  violated  on  one  occasion, 
th.  by  Sophocles  id  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  In 
sWt,  to  many  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
tad  additions  of  .Esc  by  1  us,  that  he  was  considered  by 
'Jk  At&rnuos  as  the  Faihrr  of  Tragedy  (Phtlostr.,  I. 
ami  u  i  mark  of  distinguished  honour  paid  to 
as  Dent*,  tbey  passed  a  decree,  after  his  death,  that 
i  eanrw  sbooid  be  allowed  to  any  poet  who  chose  to 
K-etkht  the  dramas  of  .Eschyius.  (Phtlostr.,  I.  e.) 
Aa<o^hir>r4  alludes  to  this  custom  of  re-exhibiting 
ikpuvi  of  .Eschylus  in  the  opening  of  the  Acharni- 
cs'(r.'9,*f*f  ).  'QuintiUan,  however  (10,  1),  assigns 
i  my  different  reason  for  this  practice,  and  makes  it 
»a»te  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
jtat  dramas  m  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which 
ar?  to  left  by  the  author  himself.    What  authority 

*  ssd  for  soch  an  assertion,  does  not  now  appear, 
in  philosophical  sentiments,  .Eschvlus  is  said  to  have 
beat  Pythagorean.  (Cur.  Tuse.  ihsp t,  2,  9.)  In  his 
Taw  driaa*  the  tenets  of  this  sect  may  occasionally 
at  traced  ;  as,  deep  veneration  in  what  concerns  the 
rod*  istmtm,  371).  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
taoiih  ud  the  nuptial  bond  (Eumen.,  217),  the  im- 
taorulut  of  the  soul  (Choeph.,  321),  the  origin  of 
i»5*«f-:T.  imposition  and  DM  from  WtVn{AgUmtm  , 
M.— Pro*.  }  net.,  84,  742),  the  importance  of  nuns- 

r'-  T-  V;net  ,  iC><),  Ual  science  of  physiognomy 
(AftaewL.  797),  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants 
(ikffL,  Hl  —Eumc  i,  233),  dec.  iEschylus,  ob- 
•erra  Sckkjtel  (|>ram  Lit.,  p.  135,«fea-.),mustbecon- 
•■■i'.rti  u  -.'j,  rriator  of  tragedy ;  it  ._•  lortu  from  hi* 
besd  m  ronpiete  armour,  like  Minerva  from  the  bram 
•f  Jow.  He  clothed  it  as  became  its  dignity,  and  not 
tcby  ttftructed  the  chorus  in  the  song  and  the  dance, 
t.tun.  •o:\4.->i  himself  as  an  actor.  {Ath' !%<>»*.  1. 
8)  He  iketebes  characters  with  a  few  bold 
ftwr'i;  itmlics.  His  plots  arc  extremely  mid 
Htbai  not  ytt  arriTed  at  the  art  of  splitting  an  action 
«»  pans  numerous  and  rich,  and  distributing  their 
<ax?a\.Qn  and  denouement  into  well-proportioned 
■a?*.  Hence  in  his  writings  there  often  arises  a  ces- 
•»'••-  't  •  :'.<n>.  wruch  he  makes  m  feel  »till  more  b\ 
as  tanwonably  long  choruses.  But,  on  the  other 
ani»| YtoM  poetry  displays  a  lofty  and  grave  disposi- 
No  uft  emotions,  but  terror  alone  remains  in 
i;  tat  fctwj  of  Medusa  is  held  op  before  the  petrifie  d 
His  method  of  considering  destiny  is  ex- 
V,  it  hovers  over  mortals  in  all  its  gloomy 
The  buskin  of  /Eschvlus  has,  as  it 
*e*.  th*  weight  of  brass ;  on  it  none  but  gigantic 
~fr*v_*  •..  us.  It  alino-r  seems  to  ciht  him 
•«&r.  to  paint  mere  men  ;  he  frequently  brings  gods 

•  t»  stage,  particularly  the  Titans,  those  ancient 
•***«  »ho  shadow  forth  the  dark  primeval  powers  of 

tod  who  had  long  been  driven  into  Tartarus, 
a  world  governed  in  tranquillity.    In  con- 
■■i**  wtth  the  standard  of  his  dramatis  persons?,  ho 
■**»  u»  twrll  out  the  language  which  they  employ  to 
I  couwal  *ae  ;  hence  there  arise  rugged  compound 
•was,  an  or*f-nniUiiude  of  epithets,  and  often  an  cx- 
wsrirary  of  -yntax  in  the  choruses,  which  is  the 
juw    ?rrat  obscurity     He  is  similar  to  Dante  and 
■«k*?*we  m  the  peculiar  strangeness  of  his  imagina- 
tions ice  expressions,  yet  these  images  are  not  deficient 
°      t«r4ie  grace  which  the  ancients  particularly 
Mil  in  isthylus.    The  poet  flourished  exactly  when 
wdotn  of  Greece,  rescued  from  its  enemies,  was 
•  la  fan  strength,  with  a 


I  Of  which  he 


seems  to  be  proudly  penetrated.  He  bad  lived  to  be 
an  eyewitness  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  event 
of  which  Greece  could  bout,  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  enormous  hosts  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  had  fought  with  distinguished  valour  in 
the  combats  of  Marathon  and  Salamis.  In  the  Perse, 
and  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  he  pours  forth  a  warlike 
strain  ;  the  personal  inclination  of  the  poet  for  the  life 
of  a  hero  beams  forth  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus  are,  on  the 
whole,  one  proof  among  many,  that  in  art,  as  in  nature, 
gigantic  proportions  precede  those  of  the  ordinary 
standard,  which  then  grow  less  and  less,  till  they  reach 
meanness  and  insignificance ;  and  also  that  poetry,  on 
its  first  appearance,  is  always  next  to  religion  in  esti- 
mation, whatever  form  the  latter  may  take  among  the 
race  of  men  then  existing.  The  tragic  atyle  of  iEs- 
chylus  is  far  from  perfect  (compare  Porson,  Preeleet. 
in  Eurip.,  p.  6),  and  frequently  deviates  into  the  Epic 
and  the  Lyric,  elements  not  qualified  to  harmonize 
with  the  drama.  He  is  often  abrupt,  disproportioned, 
and  harsh.  It  was  very  possible  that  more  skilful 
tragic  writers  might  compose  after  him,  but  he  must 
always  remain  unsurpassed  in  his  almost  superhuman 
va sine ss,  since  even  Sophocles,  his  more  fortunate 
and  more  youthful  rival,  could  not  equal  bim  in  this. 
The  latter  uttered  a  sentiment  concerning  him  by 
which  he  showed  himself  to  have  reflected  on  the  art 
in  which  he  excelled.  "  iEschylus  does  what  is  right, 
but  without  knowing  it."  Simple  words,  which,  bow- 
ever,  exhaust  all  that  we  understand  by  a  genius  which 
produces  its  effects  unconsciously.  (Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  p,  114,  seqq  ,  2d  ed.) — It  only  remains  to 
giro  a  brief  account  of  the  tragedies  of  /Eschylos 
which  have  reached  us  entire.  1.  Upofofiev^  6eopu- 
rne  ("  Prometheus  in  chains").  All  the  personages 
of  this  tragedy  are  divinities,  and  yet  the  piece,  not- 
withstanding, carries  with  it  an  air  of  general  interest, 
for  it  involves  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  The 
subject  is  Prometheus,  punished  for  having  been  the 
benefactor  of  men  in  stealing  for  them  the  fire  from 
the  skies ;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  atrength  and  decision  of  character 
L'ling  .•  _'  •.  i  t  injustice  and  adversity.  In  tins 
a,  which  stands  alone  of  its  kind,  we  recognise, 
amid  strength  and  sublimity  of  conception,  a  wild  and 
untutored  daring,  which  betrays  the  rudeness  of  early 
traeedy.  and  the  infancy  of  the  art.  The  scenery  is 
awfully  terrific:  the  lonely  rock  frowning  over  the 
waves,  the  stern  and  imperious  sons  of  Pallas  and 
Styx  holding  up  Prometheus  to  its  rifted  side  while 
Vulcan  fixes  his  chains,  Oceamis  on  his  hippogriff,  the 
fury  of  the  whirlwind,  the  pealing  thunder,  and  Prome- 
theus himself  undismayed  amid  the  warfare  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  present  a  picture  pregnant  with  fearful  in* 
tcrest,  ana  worthy  the  genius  of  -Cschylus.  This 
drama  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  poet  Attius, 
some  fragments  of  whose  version  are  preserved  for  as 
by  Cicero  (Tusc.  Queest.,  2,  10).  The  question  rela- 
tive to  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  Tetralogy,  of  which 
this  play  formed  a  part,  may  be  seen  discussed  in 
Schotz's  edition  of  iEschvlus  (vol.  5,  p.  120,  seqq.). — 
2.  'ETrrd  tTt  9i?6oc  ("  Tho  Seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebes").  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  bitgc  ol 
Thebes,  by  the  seven  confederate  chieftains,  who  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Polynicea  against  his  hrotbm 
Eteocles.  It  is  said  that  .Cschvlus  particularly  valued 
himself  on  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  not  without  rea- 
son, both  as  regards  thr  animation  of  the  scenes  that 
are  portrayed,  the  sublimity  of  the  dialogue,  a;  d  the 
strong  delineations  of  character  which  it  contains. 
This  drama  has  the  additional  merit  of  having  given 
birth  to  tho  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Phirnissse  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statius.  Besides  the 
Siege  of  Thebes,  Jiachylus  wrote  three  tragedies  also 
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on  the  events  which  preceded  it,  viz.,  the  "  Lain*,"  the 
*•  (EdipuB,"  and  the  "  Sphinx."    Some  critics,  how- 
ever,  make  the  last  to  have  been  a  satyric  drama  — 
— 3.  Urpaai  ("The  Persians").    This  piece  is  so 
called  because  the  chorus  is  composed  of  aged  Per- 
sians.   The  subject  is  purely  an  historical  one :  it  is 
the  defeat  of  the  naval  armament  of  Xerxes.  This 
play  was  performed  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  SaU 
amis,  and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  a  defect 
that  so  recent  an  event  should  have  been  represented 
on  the  stage.    But,  as  Racine  has  remarked  in  the 
preface  to  Bajazet,  distance  of  place  supplies  the  want 
of  distance  of  time.    The  scene  is  laid  at  Susa,  be- 
fore the  ancient  structure  appropriated  to  the  great 
council  of  state,  and  near  the  tomb  of  Darius.  The 
shade  of  this  monarch  comes  forth  from  the  sepulchre, 
for  the  purpose  of  counselling  Xerxes  to  cease  from 
the  war  against  a  people  whom  the  gods  protect.  The 
piece  contains  great  beauties ;  every  instant  the  trouble 
'  of  the  Persians  increases,  and  the  interest  augments. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  written 
with  a  political  intent,  the  poet  endeavouring,  by  an 
animated  description  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
obstinate  pride,  and  by  filling  the  spectators  with  a 
malignant  compassion  for  the  vanquished  Xerxes,  in- 
directly disposing  them  to  break  off  the  war  which 
Tbemiatocles  wished  to  prolong.  —  4.  'Kyaftffivuv 
("Agamemnon").    This  prince,  returning  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  with  his  female  captive  Cassandra,  is  as- 
sassinated by  Clytemnestra  and  iEgislhus.    The  part 
of  Cassandra,  who  predicts  the  woes  that  are  about  to 
fall  upon  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  the  piece,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  conceived.    The  commencement  of  this 
tragedy  is  somewhat  languid,  but  as  the  playproeeeds 
•II  is  movement  and  feeling.— 6.  Xovfopot  ("  The  Choe- 
phore").    This  drama  is  so  entitled,  because  the  cho- 
rus, composed  of  female  Trojan  captives,  slaves  of 
Clytemnestra,  are  charged  with  the  office  of  bringing 
the  liquor  for  making  libations  at  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non (xofi,  a  libation,  and  fipo,  to  bring).  The  subject  of 
the  piece  is  Orestes  avenging  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
on  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour.    When  this  horri- 
ble deed  has  been  accomplished,  the  parricide  is  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  Furies,  who  disturb  his  reason, 
i*'  The  spirit  of  iEschylua,"  observes  Potter,  "  chines 
through  this  tragedy ;  but  a  certain  softening  of  grief 
bangs  over  it,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  solemn  magnifi- 
cence."   The  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  are 
finely  supported. — 6.  Evuevidee  ("  The  Eumcnidcs," 
or  "  Furies").    This  play  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  chorus  being  composed  of  Furies 
who  pursue  Orestes.    The  latter  pleads  his  cause  be- 
fore the  Areopagus,  and  is  acquitted  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva,    This  drama  is  remarkable  for  its  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  the  scene  being  first  laid  at  Del- 
phi and  afterward  at  Athens.    MuTlcr  has  written  a 
very  able  work  on  the  scope  and  character  of  this  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  discusses  incidentally  some  of 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
drama.    As  regards  tho  object  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  composing  the  piece,  he  considers  it  to  be 
■  political  one.    ^Eachylus  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Aristidca,  and  opponent  of  Themistoclcs,  and  evident 
symptoms  of  this  partiality  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  plays.    As  an  Athenian  citizen  and  patriot,  the 
poet  on  every  occasion  recommends  to  his  countrymen 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  enjoyment  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty,  and  in  their  ambitious  schemes  against 
the  rest  of  Greece.   The  party  of  Themistoclcs  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
patriotic  feelings  of  iEschylus  ;  and  a  demagogue 
turn  fed  Ephialtes,  having  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
veocnbl*  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  poet  in  this  play 
of  the  Ilumenidee  appeared  in  its  defence,  and  strove 
to  sav«  this  excellent  institution,  though  ineffectually, 
C6 


from  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  day .  Po! 
ua,  that  the  tragic  chorus,  op  to  the  time 
play  was  first  represented,  consisted  of  fit 
but  that  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  chorus  o 
caused  a  law  to  be  passed,  fixing  the  tragic 
the  time  to  come,  at  fifteen,  and  the  conm 
twenty-four.  (Iul.  Pol.,  4, 1 10.)  Pollux  < 
in  error  here.  The  number  of  choreuta?  fo 
tetralogy  consisted  of  fifty  (originally,  as  Mi 
of  forty-eight),  and  these  chorcutss  it  was 
business  to  distribute  into  choruses  for  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  drama  composing  th> 
Pollux,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  nil 
something  which  he  had  learned  relative  to 
of  choreulss  for  the  whole  tetralogy,  of  wh 
at  least  three  fourths  were  on  the  stage  at 
the  Eumenides  But  this  was  done  in  ord< 
the  people  a  splendid  and  expressive  spectac 
were  the  choreuta?  thus  combined  all  habitr 
(Mvller,  Eumenides,  p.  52,  scqq.) — W  ith 
the  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  in  each 
play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Sophocles  fi 
in  fifteen,  the  previous  number  having  be 
and  that  .<Eschylus  employed  only  twelve  ir 
one  of  his  dramas,  although  in  others  very 
sdoptcd  the  number  so  extended  by  Sophocl 
suit  the  remarks  of  Midler,  Eumen.,  p.  58.)- 
did  not  prove,  at  first,  very  successful.  It  \ 
by  the  poet,  and  reproduced  some  years  at 
his  residence  in  Sicily,  when  it  carried  off 
—7.  'Ixeudec  ("  The  Female  Suppliants") 
and  his  daughters  solicit  and  obtain  the  pr- 
the  Argivcs  against  ^Egyptus  and  his  sons, 
forms  one  of  the  feeblest  productions  of 
It  possesses  one  remarkable  feature,  that 
acts  the  principal  part.  The  scene  is  near 
in  an  open  grove,  close  to  the  altar  and  the 
the  gods  presiding  over  the  sacred  games,  v 
of  the  sea  and  the  ships  of  /Egyptus  on  on 
of  the  towers  of  Argos  on  the  other ;  with 
woods,  and  vales,  a  river  flowing  between  tl 
have  no  good  edition,  as  yet,  of  all  the  plavs 
lus.  That  of  Schtitz,  Haltr,  1808-21,  5 
although  useful  in  some  respects,  is  not  h< 
high  estimation  ;  neither  is  that  of  Butlei 
1809,  8  vols.  8vo,  regarded  with  a  very  favo 
by  European  scholars.  Vcllauer's  edition,  n 
1823-1831,  3  vols.  8vo,  though  highly  laude< 
is  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  all.  The 
Scholeficld,  Cantab.,  1828,  8vo,  is  a  useful  < 
best  text  is  that  given  by  W.  Dindorf,  Li 
The  best  editions  of  the  separate  plays  art 
Blomfield,  as  far  as  they  extend,  comprising 
the  Prometheus,  Seftem  contra  Thebas,  As 
Persa,  and  Ckoiphorat.  His  edition  of  i) 
however,  was  very  severely  handled  by  Scid. 
of  the  German  reviews,  though  the  edge  of  il 
was  in  a  great  sjpasure  blunted  by  the  persoi 
visible  throughout.  The  editions  of  Dr.  Bio 
peared  originally  from  the  Cambridge  pres. 
are  good  editions  of  the  Agamemnon  and  C 
by  hJauseo  and  Peile.  M  tiller's  edition  of  th 
ides,  appended  to  the  dissertations  above  alh 
an  excellent  and  scholar-like  performance, 
provoked  the  ire  of  Hermann  and  his  scho< 
been  severely  criticised  by  him  and  one  of  Ins 
A  translation  of  it  appeared  from  the  Catnbr. 
in  1835—11.,  III.  (Kid.  Supplement.) 

iEacui-APius.  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nympl 
and  god  of  the  healing  art.  Pausaoias  J2, 
three  different  accounts  of  his  origin,  on  wbic 
its  forbid  us  to  dwell.  The  one  of  these  that 
followed  by  Ovid,  makes  Coronis  to  have  bec 
ful  to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been,  in  consequcn 
death  by  him,  the  offspring  of  her  womb  ba< 
first  taken  from  her  and  spared.   Apollo  rcc 
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Wo-^sw  respecting  tlie  unfaithfulness  of  CoTOnit, 
(rami  raven,  arid  the  angry  deity  is  said  by  Apollodo- 
rm  a  bsve  changed  the  colour  of  the  raven  from  white 

■  iiact,  ts  a  punishment  for  his  unwelcome  officious- 
Ma  As  Cororas,  in  Greek,  signifies  a  crow,  hence 
aaocSrr  table  arose  that  ifisculapius  had  sprung  from 
at  tfg  of  that  bird,  under  the  figure  of  a  serpent.  The 
first  «f  the  accounts  given  by  Pausanias  makes  the 
sutapUee  of  ^Esculapius  to  have  been  on  the  borders 
«f  de  Epideonan  territory  ;  the  second  lays  the  scene 

■  Thessaiy  :  the  third  in  Mesaenia.  ^Esculapius  was 
shced,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  care  of  the  centaur 
Caroa  Bemg  of  a.  quick  and  lively  genius,  he  made 
cats  progress  as  soon  to  become  not  oniv  a  great  phv- 
icsb,  but  at  length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  invent- 
«  of  medicine,  though  the  Greek*,  not  very  careful  of 
conuteocy  in  the  history  of  those  early  ages,  gave  to 
A?s»  isn  of  Phoroncue,  the  glory  of  having  invented 
«V  baling  art.  seulaptus  accompanied  Jason  in 
it*  expedition  to  Colchis,  and  in  his  medical  capacity 
•as  of  great  service  to  the  Argonauts.  He  married 
Epooe,  whom  some  call  Lainpetia,  by  whom  be  had 
taetan«,\Iachaon  and  Podalirius,  and  four  daughters, 
rhpet,  ,£gle.  Panacea,  and  Iaso,  of  whom  Hygiea, 
pridew  of  health,  was  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  fab- 
akws  tndittons  of  antiquity,  >Esculapius  is  said  to  have 
restored  many  to  life.  According  to  Apollodorus  (3. 
\0.  Z\  b*  received  from  Minerva  the  blood  that  flow- 
ed from  tlSe  veins  of  Medusa,  and  with  that  which  pro- 
cetCoi  (rom  the  veins  on  the  left,  he  operated  to  the 
destruction  of  men.  while  he  used  that"  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  veins  on  the  right  for  the  benefit  of 
to  fetiow-crtaiores.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  ApoUod., 
I  t )  With  this  U»t  he  brought  back  to  the  light  of 
dai  Capsneus  and  Lycorgus,  according  to  some,  or 
Enptwle  ltd  Hippolytus  according  to  others,  or,  as 
other  ancKot  authorities  state,  Hymeneus,  and  Glau- 
ca  the  wo  of  Minos.    Jupiter,  alarmed  at  this,  and 

,  am  Apollodorus,  le*t  men,  being  put  in  pos- 
i  of  'the  means  of  triumphing  over  death,  might 
Rase  b>  render  honour  to  the  gods,  struck  yEsculapius 
•*a  thunder  The  common  account  makes  this  to 
nm  Seen  done  on  the  complaint  *f  Pluto.  Apollo, 
tanked  at  the  loss  of  his  son.  destroyed  the  Cyclopes 
»io  hid  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  for  which 
ofietct  the  monarch  of  the  skies  was  about  to  hurl 
Imn  into  Tartarus,  but.  on  the  supplication  of  Latona. 
tseifaed  hrm  for  a  reason  from  Olympus,  and  compel- 
kd  km  to  serve  with  a  mortal  (rid.  Admctus  and 
At^BTTjos)  — Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  Greek  ac- 
cents respecting  .CscuUpiiis  If.  however,  a  careful 
anpi^  b*  instituted,  the  result  will  be  a  decided  con- 
nect tut  the  legend  of  iEsculapius  is  one  of  Orient- 
al onpa  According  to  Sanchoniatho,  .Esculapius 
*n  tot  new  with  the  Phoenician  Esmun,  the  son  of 
StdyL  oiled  "the  just,"  and  the  brother  of  the  seven 
Cihfi  (Svuhon  ,  frag.,  «p  Kuseb.,Pretp.  Erang  , 
p.  39. — (Vy'»  Ancient  Fragment*,  p.  13  )  Hence 
4*  meaning  of  Esmun.  which  signifies  the  eighth  " 
(Cowpm  the  Sekmoun,  or  Menkes,  of  Egypt.)  The 
•em  Cabm  are  the  seven  planets ;  and,  in  tho  Egyp- 
tua  anthology.  Phtha  is  added  to  them  as  the  eighth 
ftsb  ird  Xseulapius.  then,  are  identical,  and  the  tat- 
ter, hie  the  former,  though  added  to  the  number  of  the 
Cibm,  becomes  iu  a  mysterious  sense  their  parent  and 

rk  (Crrmrcr'*  SymMtk,  vol.  2,  p  285  and  336  ) 
Lnnro-.Esculapius,  tben.  we  have  a  solar  deity, 
:»:*V5a^td  in  his  beauty  and  his  weakness,  for  he  is 
fee  suae  with  the  youth  of  Berytus,  who  mutilated 
kaaseif  and  wis  placed  in  the  number  of  the  gods  n'"l 
h  tin  ^oalrty  he  receives  the  name  of  Pawn  or  Pi  on, 
"  the  pbywnan  "  He  becomes  identified  oleo  with  the 
beaettoei  Apj'jo,  for  whose  son  he  passes  among  the 
Greeks;  wb:!e.  is  a  mutilated  deity,  he  is  the  same 
*tii  the  Phrygian  Atys,  the  fair  Adonis,  and  the  chain- 
«i  Hcrcriea  of  the  Tynans,  aU  varied  forms  of  the 


same  idea.    He  is  the  sun,  without  strength  at  the 
close  of  autumn.   In  all  these  different  points  of  view, 
we  find  JCsculapius  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities ;  to  Horns,  to  Harpocrates,  to  Sem,  and  to  the 
god  of  the  earth,  Serapis.    Egypt  was  always  famed 
lor  the  knowledge  possessed  by  its  priests  of  the  heal- 
ing art ;  and  it  always  represented  its  great  deities,  the 
symbols  of  the  power  of  nature,  as  endued  with  a  heal- 
ing influence.    (Crruser't  Symbolik, par  Gmgniaut, 
vol.  2,  p.  337  and  170,  seqq.)    Isis  receives,  in  in- 
scriptions, the  epithet  of  "  salutary."    (Grutcr,  p.  83. 
—Fabrelt.,  p.  470.— Hemes,  eoi.  1 ,  n.  132  )  Scrapie, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  by  the  side  of  that  of  his 
spouse,  had,  at  Canopus,  a  city  already  famous  by  its 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  sanctuary  no  less  renowned  for 
the  wonderful  cures  performed  within  it,  and  of  which 
a  register  was  carefully  preserved.    (Strabo,  801. — 
Compare  Creuzer,  Lhonys.,  l,p.  122,  and  Guigniaut' i 
dissertation  on  tho  god  Scrapis,  "  Sur  U  Dieu  Serapis* 
tt  son  origine,"  p.  20  and  22.)    Both  of  theso  divin- 
ities, in  the  scenes  figured  on  the  monuments,  bear  ser- 
pents, or  agathodemons,  as  the  emblems  of  health : 
they  carry  also  the  chalice,  or  salutary  cup  of  nature, 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  which  formed,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  idol  connected  with  their  worship.  ( Creu- 
:er*s  Symbol ik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  I,  p.  818,  seqq.) 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  these  sacred  ser- 
pents were  nourished  in  their  temples  as  living  images 
of  these  deities  of  health.    (Gutgntaut's  Serapis,  p. 
19,  leqq.)    The  nurture  of  these  national  fetichs  con- 
sisted in  cakes  of  honey,  and  such  was  also  the  food 
of  the  serpents  consecrated  to  the  powers  beneath  the 
earth,  the  divinities  of  the  dead.    In  fact,  the  god  of 
medicine  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  telluric  power ;  and 
it  is  he  that  causes  the  mineral  waters,  the  sources  of 
health,  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  .Kscu- 
lapius,  then,  is  identical,  in  his  essence,  with  the  Ca- 
nopic  Serapis :  like  him,  he  has  for  a  symbol  a  vase 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  he  was  originally  this 
same  vase,  tho  sacred  Canopus.    (Compare  C renter, 
Dionyt  ,p.  220. — Symbottk,  par  Guigmaut,  vol  l,p. 
415  and  818,  ttqq  )    It  is  curious  to  observe  the 
strong  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Oriental  wor- 
ship of  Serapis,  and  the  Grecian  ideas,  rites,  and  usa- 
ges in  the  ease  of  „£sculapius.   At  Algium,  in  Achaia, 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  Ilithyia,  were  to  be  seen  the 
statues  of  tho  god  and  goddess  of  health,  Asclepius 
(iEsculapins)  and  Hygiea.   {Pausan.,  7.  23.)   At  Ti- 
tane,  a  city  of  Sicyonia,  the  first  settler  of  which  was, 
according  to  tradition,  Titan,  brother  of  the  Sun,  Alcx- 
anor,  the  son  of  Machaon  and  grandson  of  .Esculapius, 
had  erected  a  temple  to  this  deity.    His  statue,  at  this 
place,  was  almost  entirely  enveloped  in  a  tunic  of  white 
wool,  with  a  mantle  thrown  over  it,  so  that  the  face, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  alone  appear- 
ed to  view.    .Dsculapius  was  carried,  it  is  said,  from 
Epidaurus  to  Pcrgamua ;  and  we  are  also  told  that,  in 
this  Asiatic  city,  the  Accsius  of  Epidaurus  took  the 
name  of  Telesphorua.    (Pausan  f  2,  11.)    Now  Te~ 
Icspborus  indicates  the  autumnal  season,  the  sun  that 
has  come  to  his  maturity  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  verging  to  his  decline. 
Hence  the  Arcadians  gave  to  yEsculapius  a  nurse  na- 
med Trygon,  an  appellation  derived  probably  from  the 
Greek  rpiyv  or  rpvyt'm,  and  referring  totbe  labours  of 
harvest.    .Aesculapius,  moreover,  tccording  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Attica,  offered  himself  on  the  eighth 
day  for  admission  into  the  Elcusinian  mysteries,  and 
was  accordingly  initiated.  (PkUnstrat.,  \rtt.  Apollon., 
4. 18.)   11c  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  tardy  one,  the 
bet  comer  assisting  at  the  festival  of  autumn  and^  the 
harvest.    The  subterranean  powers  and  the  deities  of 
death,  are  also  the  divinities  of  sleep.   Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  iEsculapius.   He  gives  slumber  and  repose, 
and  by  their  means  bestows  health.    (Lyi  dt  Men*., 
p.  78,  ed.  Bekow.)   Hence  toe  custom  of  |oing  to  his 
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temple  at  Epidaurus  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  there- 
in, and  recovering  health  by  the  means  which  the  god 
of  health  would  indicate  in  a  dream  to  the  invalids. 
(Compare  Sprengel,  Geaek.  der  Medtcin.,  vol.  1,  p.  107, 
teqq.)  The  ancient  ^Esculapius,  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  the  religion  of  Samothrace,  appeared 
at  first  in  Greece  under  a  form  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  vase  gods,  dwarfs,  or  pigmies,  that  were 
accustomed  to  be  enveloped  in  garments,  and  to  which 
was  attributed  a  magic  influence.  (Creuzera  Sym- 
boltk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  310,  scqq.)  In  these 
mysterious  idols,  the  richness  of  hidden  meaning  was 
as  great  as  the  mode  of  decking  the  exterior  was  whim- 
sical. Tbe  spirit  of  the  old  Pelasgic  belief  would 
acem,  however,  to  have  been  continually  employed  in 
decomposing,  as  it  were,  this  body  of  ideas  united  in 
one  particular  symbol,  and  in  individualizing  each  for 
itself.  It  was  thus  that,  by  degrees,  there  arose  round 
the  god  of  medicine  a  cortege  of  genii,  of  both  sexes, 
regarded  either  as  bis  wives, ores  hi»  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, or  even  as  his  grandchildren.  In  the  sculptured 
representation*  of  ..EscuUpios,  to  which  the  dcvclopc- 
mcnt  of  Grecian  art  had  subsequently  given  birth,  «c 
find  the  figure  of  Jove,  a  little  modified,  becoming  tin' 
model  of  this  deity.  And  yet,  though  the  Grecian 
perception  of  the  beautiful  led  them  to  deviate,  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  grosser  representations  of  the  Pelasgic 
worship,  we  find  them,  m  the  present  case,  still  re- 
taining an  attachment  for  the  ancient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  significant  and  mysterious  images.  Hence, 
by  the  side  of  the  new  deity  is  placed  one  of  his  per- 
sonified attributes,  under  the  figure  of  an  enveloped 
dwarf.  In  every  quarter,  where  the  Asclepiadcs  (vid. 
that  article)  taught  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
•ured  diseases  in  the  temples  of  their  master  and  re- 
nuted  father,  /Esculapius  and  his  good  genii  were  cel- 
ebrated as  saving  divinities,  on  votive  tablets,  inscrip- 
tions, medals,  and  gems.  The  Romans,  too,  iu  the 
year  of  their  city  461,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  a 
pestilence,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Epidaurus  to  ob- 
tain the  sacred  serpent  nourished  at  that  place  in  the 
temple  of  ^Esculapius.  A  temple  was  likewise  erect- 
ed to  this  deity  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  the 
sacred  reptile  had  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  ( Vol. 
Max.,  1,  8,  2.)  Not  content  with  this,  however,  they 
resolved  to  have  also  a  family  of  Asclepiadcs,  and  they 
pretended  to  have  found  it  in  the  house  of  Acilius. — 
The  principal  and  most  ancient  temples  of  -Esculapi- 
us  {'XoK/.'j-rieia),  were  those  at  Titanc  in  Sicyonia 
(Pausan.,  2, 11);  atTricca  mThessaly(Sr>aio,438); 
at  Tithorca  in  Phocis.  where  he  was  revered  under  the 
name  of  Archcgctcs  (Pausan.,  10,  32) ;  at  Epidaurus 
(Pauaan.,  2,  26) ;  in  the  island  of  Cos  (Strabo,  657) ; 
at  Megalopolis  (Pausan.,  8,  32) ;  at  Cyllene  in  Elis 
(Pausan.,  6,  26) ;  and  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor 

i Pausan.,  2,  26).  Among  all  these  temples,  that  of 
Epidaurus  was  at  first  the  most  celebrated,  for  it  was 
from  this  city  that  the  worship  of  /Esculapius  was  car- 
ried into  Sicyonia,  and  also  to  Pergamus  and  Cyllene. 
(Patuan.,  2,  10.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Cos  became  in  time  the  most  famous  of  all,  since 
the  Epidaurians,  on  one  occasion,  sent  deputies  thither. 
(Pauaan.,  3,  23.)  At  a  more  recent  period,  .'Egca,  in 
Cilicia,  could  boast  of  a  temple  of  Esculapius  which 
was  held  in  high  repute.  It  was  here  that  Apollonius 
of  Tyana  practised  many  of  his  impostures.  (Pkilostr., 
Vit.  ApoUon.,  1, 7.)  Constantine  destroyed  this  tem- 
ple in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  (Euseb.,  Fir.  Con- 
alant.,  cd.  Reading,  3,  56.)  Almost  all  these  edifices 
were  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  which  none  of  the  pro- 

t could  approach  except  after  repeated  purifications, 
aurus  was  called  the  sacred  country  (Pauaan.,  2, 
a  name  which  also  appears  on  its  medals.  (Eck- 
kali  Doclr.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  2,  p.  290  —  VtUoiaon, 
Prolegom.,  p.  lii.)    The  temple  at  Asopus  took  the 
tf  peliation  of  Hyptrteleaton,  as  if  it  concealed  within 
68 


its  walls  the  roost  sacred  mysteries.  (Pausan  ,  3, 22.', 

The  statue  of  Hygiea,  at  JEgium  in  Achaia,  could  only 
be  viewed  by  the  priests.    (Pausan.,  7/24.)    No  fe- 
male was  allowed  to  be  delivered,  and  no  sick  persons 
were  permitted  to  die,  within  the  environs  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Epidaurus.    (Pauaan.,  2.  27.)    Tbe  temple  at 
Tithorea  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  no  edifice  could  be  erected.    Tbe  hedge  was 
forty  stadia  from  the  building  itself.  (Pausan.,  10, 32.) 
Most  of  these  temples  stood  m  healthy  situations.  That 
of  Cyllene,  for  example,  was  situate  on  Cape  Hyrmine, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  smiling  countries  of  the 
Peloponnesus ;  while  that  of  Epidaurus,  erected,  like 
the  former,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
was  surrounded  by  hills  covei  ■ed  with  the  thick  foliage 
of  groves.    (Pausan.,  2,  27. — Compare  Vilioison, 
Prolegom.,  p.  Liu.,  and  Ckandler'a  Travels,  ck.  53,  p. 
223.)    Others  again  were  built  near  rivers,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  springs  ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Xenophon  (Mem.,  3, 13),  that  the  temple  of  -CscuUpi- 
us  at  Athens  contained  within  it  a  source  of  warm  wa- 
ter.   The  worship  rendered  to  .Esculapius  had  for  iu 
object  the  occupying  the  imaginations  of  the  sick  by 
the  ceremonies  oi  which  they  were  witnesses,  and  the 
exciting  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result.    For  an  account  of  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  mode  of  curing  that  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, consult  SprengcL,  Hist,  de  la  Medicine,  vol.  I,  p. 
154,  seqq. — .Aesculapius  was  sometimes  represented 
either  standing,  or  silting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  staff,  and  grasping  with  the  other  the  head  of  a 
serpent :  at  his  feet  a  dog  lay  extended.   (Pausan.,  2, 
27. — Compare  Mont/aucon,  Antiquiti.  cxpltq.,  vol.  1, 
pt.  2,  pi.  187,  188.)    At  Corinth,  Megalopolis,  and 
Ladon,  the  god  was  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
infant,  or  rather,  perhaps,  a  dwarf,  holding  in  one  band 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pine-cone.   (Pausan.,  2. 
10.)    Most  generally,  however,  he  appeared  as  an  old 
man  with  a  flowing  beard.    (Pausan.,  10,  32.)  On 
some  ancient  monuments  we  see  him  with  one  hand 
applied  to  his  beard,  and  having  in  the  other  a  knotted 
staff  encircled  by  a  serpent.    (Minuciua  Felix,  ed.  Elr 
menkorat.,  p.  14. )  He  oftentimes  bears  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel (Antiekita  d'Ercid.,  vol.  5,  p.  264,  271  —  Afa/ei, 
Gemm.  ant.,  2,  n.  55),  while  at  his  feet  are  placed,  on 
one  side,  a  cock,  and,  on  the  other,  the  head  of  a  ram  ; 
on  other  occasions,  a  vulture  or  an  owl.  Frequently 
a  vase  of  circular  form  is  seen  below  his  statues  ( Erix- 
zo,  Discorso,  <kc,  p.  620),  or,  according  to  others,  a 
serpent  coiled  up.  (Buonarotti,  Osscrraziom,  dec,  p. 
201 .)    At  other  times  he  has  his  body  encircled  by  aa 
enonnous  serpent.    (Tkeodoret.  ajjftct.  curat,  dxsp. — 
Op.  ed.  Skulze,  vol  4  and  8,  p.  006.)    Among  all 
the  symbols  with  which  /Esculapius  is  adorned,  the 
serpent  plays  the  principal  part.    The  gems,  medals, 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  this  deity,  most  commonly  bear  such  an 
emblem  upon  them.   (Spankeim,  Epist.  4,  ad  MorelL, 
p.  217.  218,  ed.  Lips  ,  1695  —  Compare  Knigkt's  In- 
quiry tnto  tke  Symbolical  language  of  Anctent  Art 
and  Mytkdvgy,  $  25  —  Class  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  13.) 

j^Est'iois,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
Mount  Cotylus,  and  falling,  after  a  course  of  500  sta- 
dia, into  the  Propontis,  to  the  esst  of  the  Granicua. 
Strabo  (582)  conceives,  that  Homer  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom  to  this  river.  CbisbuD 
(Trarela  in  Turkey,  p.  59)  makes  the  modern  nam* 
to  be  the  Boklu,  but  Goascllin gives  it  as  the  Satoldcrt 
(Frenek  Strabo,  vol.  4,  p.  187,  aol.) 

.1 : 1  k m i.  a  city  of  Samnium,  in  the  northern  par* 
of  the  country,  and  not  far  from  the  western  confines 
It  was  situate  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bovi- 
anurn,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (Epit.,  16)  as  having 
been  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punio 
war.  The  same  writer  (27,  10)  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  those  colonies  which  distinguisned  themselves  by 
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thrr  ira  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  during  the 
w  *<o  Hannibal  It  was  subsequently  rccolonized 
br  ttgamm  and  Nero  (Front,  de  Col  ),  but  Strabo 
I..  249)  mikes  tt  a  verv  inconsiderable  place, 

materially  in  the  Marsic  war.  The 
is  supposed  to  represent  .Escmia, 
v.    ViA.  Sopplcment. 
JBasv  son  of  Creiheus  and  Tyro.    He  succeed- 
ed ha  fcibrr  in  the  kingdom  of  Iolchos,  but  was  de- 
i-  i  his  half-brother  Pelias     dEiOfl  bwaiM  the 

•  •  v1..-;-!!*.  A*-,  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  tht  bid* 
a  ef  the  Argonauts.  Through  fear  of  the  usurper, 
Jess*  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron, 
wA  brought  up  at  a  distance  from  the  court  of  Pelias. 
i.j  -!vi-.-_*  at  manhood,  ho -a  ever,  he  came  lo  !ol- 
ckss,  according  to  one  account,  to  claim  his  inherit- 
met ,  hot,  according  to  another,  he  was  invited  by  Pe- 
ma  m  attend  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune  on  the  seashore. 
The  result  of  the  interview,  whatever  may  have  been 
(hp  eassr  of  it,  was  an  order  from  Pelias  to  go  in  quest 
ef  the  golden  fleece,  (I'trf.  Jason  )  During  the  ab- 
•eare  of  Jason  on  this  well-known  expedition,  the  tyr- 
ajsy  of  Pehaa.  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
lease  .Eson  and  Aleimede  to  self-destruction  ;  an  act 
c  .  to  which  he  was  prompted  by  intelligence 
i  :n  received,  that  all  the  Argonauts  had  perish- 
ed, sad  by  a  consequent  wish  on  his  part  to  make  him- 

•  •.  seci  re,  by  destroying  the  parents  of  Jason. 
}  death  also  tht  ir  remaining  child.  (Apottod., 
l,»,l*.afff.-lW.  Stc..4,50.-r/ygtn.,24  )  Ovid, 
however,  gives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  latter 
d  ■  Eson  According  to  the  poet  (Met  ,  7,  S9T, 
Mff  ),  Jason,  on  his  return  with  Medea,  found  his 
fcther  .f-sso  still  alive,  but  enfeebled  by  age  ;  and  the 

enchantress,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  his 
t  -  then  filling  them  with  the  juices  of  certain 
kerbs  which  she  had  gathered  for  the  purpose,  restored 
I  manhood  of  forty  years.    The  daughter!  0< 

]  - ertrt  atcd  Medea  to  perform  the  same 

■  t-,,  ;r  j^'i'd  father,  she  embraced  this  oj>- 
of  avenging  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Jason 
ha  parents  bv  the  death  of  the  usurper.  (Fid. 
i) 

.Esoxioes.  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  as  being  dc- 


I.  a  celebrated  fabulist,  who  is  supposed 
lie  nourished  about  630  B.C.    ( Larrhtr,  Htst. 
Table  Ckronol  ,  vol.  7,  p.  539  )    Much  un- 
r,  however,  prevails  both  on  this  point,  as  well 
as  m  relation  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
Sana  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
naa.  (Compare  Mohmke,  Getch  L>tt.  Gr.  uwd  R., 
sei  1.  f.  251.)    Saidas  states  that  he  was  either  of 
Sessss  or  Sardis  ;  but  most  authorities  arc  in  favour 
>  having  been  a  Phrygian,  and  born  at  Cotyaeum. 
1  appear  to  agree,  however,  in  representing  him  as 
ongin.  and  owned  in  succession  by  several 
The  first  of  these  was  Demarchus,  or,  ac- 
r-vNanp  to  the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.,  Timar- 
ehaa,  who  resided  at  Athens,  where  .Esop,  conse- 
qesasry.  most  have  had  many  means  of  improvement 
vskta  his  reach.    From  Demarchus  he  came  into  the 
fasaasjion  of  Xanth.ua.  a  Samian,  who  sold  him  to 
lataesa.  a  philosopher  of  the  same  island,  under  whose 
had  for  a  fellow-slave  the  famous  courtesan 
(Herod.,  2,  134  )    ladmon  subsequently 
five  bun  his  freedom,  on  account  of  the  talents  which 
asshpUved.  and  -Esop  now  turned  hia  attention  to 
travel,  partly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own 
and  partly  to  communicate  instruction  to 
sfAtm   The  vehicles  in  which  this  instruction  was 
«■»«-.  td  were  fables,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which 
hat  caused  k»  name  to  be  associated  with  thia  pleas- 
branch  of  composition  through  every  succeeding 
JSeep  is  said  to  have  visited  Persia,  Egypt, 
and  Greece,  in  the  last  of  which  countries 


his  name  was  rendered  peculiarly  famous.  The  rej 
utation  for  wisdom  which  he  enjoyed,  induced  Cms 
sus,  king  of  Lydia,  to  invite  him  to  hia  court.  The 
fabulist  obeyed  the  call,  but,  after  residing  some  tima 
at  Sardis,  again  journeyed  into  Greece.  At  the  period 
of  his  second  visit,  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus,  and  to  con- 
sole them  under  this  state  of  things,  ..Esop  is  related 
to  have  invented  for  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  peti- 
tioning Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  residence  of  ,Esop 
in  Greece  at  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been  a  long 
one,  if  any  argument  for  such  an  opinion  may  be 
drawn  from  a  Tine  of  Ph-edrua  (3.  14),  in  which  the 
epithet  of  senex  is  applied  to  the  fabulist  during  the 
period  of  this  his  stay  at  Athens.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, eventually  to  the  court  of  the  I.vdian  monarch. 
Whether  the  well  known  conversation  between  -Esop 
and  Solon  occurred  after  the  return  of  the  former  from 
his  second  journey  into  Greece,  or  during  his  previous 
residence  with  Cnrsns.  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained :  the  latter  opinion  is  most  probably  trie  more 
correct  one,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Solon  and  Croesus,  as  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(1,  30,  seaq  ),  ever  took  place.  It  seems  that  Solon 
had  offended  Croesus  by  the  low  estimation  in  which 
he  held  richca  as  an  ingredient  of  happiness,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  treated  with  cold  indifference.  (He- 
rod ,  1,  33  )  .Esop,  concerned  at  the  unkind  treat- 
ment which  Solon  had  encountered,  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing advice :  "  A  wise  man  ahould  resolve  either 
not  to  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  to  converse  witS 
them  agreeably."  To  which  Solon  replied,  "  Nay,  he 
should  either  not  converse  with  them  at  all,  or  con- 
verse with  them  usefully."  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Sol ,  28  )  The 
particulars  of  iEsop's  death  arc  stated  as  follows  by 
Plutarch  (de  sera  numinis  vindicta,  p.  556 — Op.  ed. 
Reiske,  vol.  8,  p.  203.)  Croesus  sent  him  to  Delphi 
with  a  large  amount  of  gold,  in  order  to  offer  a  mag. 
nifkent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  present  four 
mina  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city.  Having 
had  some  difference,  however,  with  the  people  of  Del- 
phi, he  offered  the  sacrifice,  but  sent  back  the  money  to 
Sardis,  regarding  the  intended  objects  of  the  kings 
bounty  as  totally  unworthy  of  it.  The  irritated  Del- 
phians,  with  one  accord,  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
he  was  thrown  down  the  rock  Hyampea.  Suidas 
makes  him  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  rocks  called 
Phapdriadcs,  but  the  remark  is  an  erroneous  one,  since 
these  rocks  were  too  far  from  Delphi,  and  the  one  from 
which  he  was  thrown  was,  according  to  Lucian,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  (Phalans  prior. —  Op. 
ed.  Btp.,  vol.  5,  p.  46. — Compare  Lareher,  Hist.  (THk- 
rod.,  vol.  7,  p.  539.)  Apollo,  offended  at  this  deed, 
sent  all  kinds  of  maladies  upon  the  Dclphians,  who,  in 
order  to  free  themselves,  caused  proclamation  to  bo 
made  at  all  the  great  celebrations  of  Greece,  that  if 
there  was  any  one  entitled  so  to  do,  who  would  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  them  for  the  death  of  .iEsop, 
they  would  render  it  unto  him.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion came  a  Samian,  named  ladmon,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  former  masters  of  the  fabulist,  and  the  Del- 
phians,  having  made  atonement,  were  delivered  from 
the  evils  under  which  they  had  been  suffering.  Such 
is  the  narrative  of  Plutarch.  And  we  are  also  in- 
formed, ihat,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance, they  transferred  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  for 
the  lime  to  come,  from  the  rock  Hyampea  to  that 
named  Nauplia.  Other  accounts,  however,  inform  ua, 
that  .Esop  offended  the  people  of  Delphi  by  compa- 
ring them  to  floating  slicks,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  something  great,  but,  on  a  near  approach, 
dwindle  away  into  insignificance,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
cused, in  consequence,  of  having  carried  off  one  of  the 
vases  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes (Frx/>.,  1486)  informs  us,  that  ,E»np  had  ir- 
ritated the  Delphiana  by  remarking  of  them,  that  they 
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had  oo  Und,  like  >ther  people,  on  the  produce  of  which 
to  support  themselves,  but  were  compelled  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  remsins  of  the  sacrifices.  De- 
termined to  be  revenged  on  bun,  they  concealed  a 
consecrated  cup  amid  his  baggage,  and,  when  he  was 
some  distance  from  their  city,  pursued  and  arrested 
him.  The  production  of  the  cup  sealed  his  fate,  and 
be  was  thrown  from  the  rock  llvampea,  as  already 
mentioned.  As  they  were  h  iiiin^  him  away  to  exe- 
cution, he  is  said  to  have  recited  to  them  the  fable  of 
the  eagle  and  beetle,  but  without  producing  any  effect. 
The  memory  of  .Esop  was  highly  honoured  through- 
Greece,  and  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  to  him 
,  S,  Eptl.,  2,  seqq),  d>e  work  of  the  cele- 
ited  Lysippus,  which  was  placed  opposite  those  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  must  be  candidly  confessed, 
however,  that  little,  if  anything,  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  life  of  the  fabulist,  and  what  wc 
have  thus  detailed  of  him  appears  to  rest  on  little  more 
than  mere  tradition,  and  the  life  which  Planudes,  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  hare 
given  to  the  world  ;  a  piece  of  biography  possessing 
tew  intrinsic  claims  to  our  belief.  Hence  i-ome  wri- 
ters have  doubted  whether  such  an  individual  as  JEsop 
ever  existed.  (Compare  Vtsconti,  Ieonognfia  Greco, 
vol.  1,  p.  154,  where  the  common  opinion  i>  advoca- 
ted) But,  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  head,  one 
point  at  least  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  fables  which 
at  present  go  under  the  name  of  -1  Isop  were  ever 
witten  by  him.  They  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
for  a  long  time  in  oral  tradition,  and  only  collected  and 
reduced  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Plato  (Phadon. — Op.,  pt.  2,  vol.  3,  p.  9,  ed.  Bekker) 
nforms  us,  that  Socrates  amused  himself  in  prison,  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  life,  with  versifying  some  of 
these  fables.  (Compare  Plut  de  Aud.  Poet.,  p.  16,  e., 
and  Wyttcnbach,  ad  loc.)  His  example  found  numer- 
ous imitators.  A  collection  of  the  fables  of  .l.sop, 
as  they  were  called,  was  also  made  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (Diog.  Laert.,  5,  80),  and  another,  between 
150  and  50  B.C.,  by  a  certain  Babrius.  (Compare 
Tyrmhitt,  Dissert,  de  Dabrio,  Loud  ,  1776, 8vo  )  The 
former  of  these  was  probably  in  prose  ;  the  latter  was 
in  choliambic  verse  (rid.  Babrius).  But  the  bad  taste 
of  the  grammarians,  in  a  subsequent  age,  destroyed  the 
metrical  form  of  the  fables  of  Babrius,  and  reduced 
them  to  prose.  To  them  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  collection.  Various  collections  of  .Eso- 
ian  fables  have  reached  our  times,  among  which  six 
ve  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  Of 
the  most  ancient  is  not  older  than  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  author  is  unknown.  It  is  called  the 
collection  of  Florence,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  fables,  together  with  a  puerile  life  of  the 
fabulist  by  Planudes,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  second  collection  was  made  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  monk  Planudes  formed  the  third  collection.  The 
fourth,  called  the  Heidelberg  collection,  together  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  styled,  the  former  the  Augsburg 
collection,  the  latter  that  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work 
of  anonymous  compilers.  These  last  three  contain 
many  of  the  fables  of  Babrius  reduced  to  bad  prose. 
Besides  the  collections  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated, wo  possess  one  of  a  character  totally  distinct 
from  the  rest.  It  is  a  Greek  translation,  executed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Michael  Andreopulus,  from  a 
Syriac  original,  which  would  appear  itself  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  by  a 
Persian  named  Syntifa.  {Scholl,  Hist.  Lilt.  Gr  ,  vol. 
1,  p.  253.) — As  regards  the  question,  whether  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Arabian  Lokman  have  served  as  a  proto- 
type for  those  of  .Esop,  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  (Bwpraphie 
UmverselU,  vol.  24,  p.  631,  s.  v.  Lokman),  the  apo- 
logues of  the  Arabian  fabulist  are  nothing  more  than 


]  an  imitation  of  aome  of  those  ascribed  to  i 
,  that  they  in  no  respect  bear  the  marks  of  a: 

|  invention.    (Compare  the  observations  of 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lokman,  1615 

i  respect  to  the  person  of  jEsop,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  statement  of  PLanude*,  wh 
him  to  have  been  exceedingly  deformed,  his 

■  conical  shape,  his  belly  protuberant,  his  limr 
ed,  dec,  was  unworthy  of  credit.  Viscouti, 

[  supports  the  assertions  of  Planudes  in  this  j 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  (lc 

|  Greea,  vol.  1,  p.  165.) — The  best  editions 
are  the  following :  that  of  Heusinger,  Lip 
8vo;  that  of  Ernesti,  Ltp*.,  1781,  8vo  ;  tht 
ray.  Pans,  1810,  8vo  ;  and  that  of  De  Fur 
1810,  8vo. — II.  Ad  eminent  Roman  tragu 
the  most  formidable  nval  of  the  celebrated 
though  m  a  different  line.  Hence  Quintilia 
remarks,  "  Rosatu  ntaiior,  JEsopu*  frrax 
quod  tile  comadtas,  hie  tragadias  egit."  His 
was  Clodius,  probably  from  his  being  a  frei 
the  Clodian  or  Claudian  family.  He  is  sup 
have  been  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventt 
of  Rome,  since  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  A  I 
(Ep   ad  Fam.,  7,  I),  speaks  of  him  as  adv 

J cars.  Some  idea  of  the  energy  with  which 
is  parts  on  the  stage  may  be  formed  from  t 
dote  related  by  Plutarch  (  Vit.  Cxe  ,  5),  who  ini 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  iEsopus  was  perfon 
part  of  Atreus,  at  the  moment  when  he  is  m« 
vengeance,  he  gave  so  violent  a  blow  with  hi; 
to  a  slave  who  approached,  as  to  strike  him  li 
the  earth.  A  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Maximus  (8,  10,  2),  shows  with  what  care 
and  Roscius  studied  the  characters  which  the 
sented  on  the  stage.  Whenever  a  cause  of 
porlauce  was  to  be  tried,  snd  an  orator  of  i 
nenco  was  to  plead  therein,  these  two  acto 
accustomed  to  mix  with  the  spectators,  and  t 
observe  the  movements  of  the  speakers  ss  we 
expression  of  their  countenances.  ./Esopus,  li 
cius,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cicero,  as 
seen  in  various  passages  in  the  correspondenc 
latter.  He  appealed  for  the  last  time  in  pi 
the  day  when  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  de 
A.U.C.  699,  but  his  physical  powers  were  uni 
the  effort,  and  his  voice  failed  him  at  the  ven 
ning  of  an  adjuration,  "  Si  scuns  /a//o."  ((.' 
ad  Fam.,  7,  1.)  He  amassed  a  very  large 
which  his  son  squandered  in  a  career  of  the  mo 
ulous  extravagance.  It  is  this  son  of  whom 
(Sat.,  2, 3,  239)  relates,  that  he  dissolved  a  cc*i 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.  Compare  the  atl 
of  Pliny  (9,  59). — III.  An  engraver,  inos 
ably  of  Sigwum.  The  time  when  he  lived  is 
tain.  In  connexion  with  some  brother- srlist,  h 
a  large  cup,  with  a  stand  and  strainer,  dedici 
Phanodicus,  son  of  Hcrmocrales,  in  the  PrvUi 
Sigrum.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Htrtiuitu 
Botkh's  Bekandiung  dcr  Gnuh.  Insthnfi.,  j 
219  >— IV.  Vid.  Sjpplcment. 

^Estii,  t>  nation  of  Germany,  dwelling  alo 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  bea.  Hen 
origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Teutonic  Est,  4 
as  indicating  a  community  dwelling  in  the  BstttC 
of  Germany.  (Compare  the  English  Esses, 
.Kststna  )  They  carried  on  a  traffic  in  amber, 
was  found  in  great  abundance  along  their 
This  circumstance  alone  would  lead  us  to  plic 
in  a  part  of  modern  Prussia,  in  the  country  pi 
beyond  Dantzic.  Tacitus  calls  their  position 
right  side  of  the  Suevic"  or  Baltic  "Sea."  It  is 
rect  to  assign  them  to  modern  Eslkonia.  Eiil. 
last  is  a  general  name  for  any  country  lying 
east,  or  else  the  Esthians  of  Esthonia  catuc  ori 
from  what  is  now  Prussia.    The  JLtiu  worsl 
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to  Tacitus,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Hertha, 
arc  tt  rrrniiol  of  her  worship  was  a  wild  boar.  Now, 
as  (fen  rtutuat  was  sacred  to  Fret  a,  the  Scandinavian 
Vesev  and  as  Freya  is  often  confounded  with  Fngga, 
tar  anther  of  the  gods  in  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
Ttflans  rudcfuly  fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  miaun- 
awsuwd  his  mformers     (Tart/..  M  G.,  45.— Pink- 
ansa.  Diss,  on  Scythians,  dec  ,  p.  168  ) 

JBsris.  a  town  of  Latium,  the  site  of  which  remains 
■gdsruverrd.  Horace  (Od ,  3.  29,  6)  *]>caks  of  it  in 
«*a%e  line  with  Tibur,  whence  it  ia  naturally  sup- 
aased  to  have  *tood  in  the  Ticinity  of  that  place.  Pliny 
(3.  $*  enumerates  .E»ula  among  the  l-atm  towns,  which 
e*  io-rjer  rusted  m  his  time.  Vclleina  Patcrculua 
(1,  U)  calls  the  place  .Esulunt,  and  reckons  it  among 
lie  ooknies  of  Kom*  (Crmmer's  Anc  Italy,  vol  2, 
f  66)  C 

JLstttss,  a  Trn«»n  prince,  supposed  by  some  to 
mrt  a?en  the  parent  of  Antenor  and  Ucalrgon,  while 
sucr*  mm  Uitu  u*  have  Ueeu  descended  from  a  more 
asrarst  I  csiegon,  who  had  married  llios,  the  daughter 
«"  Ltoardon.  Homer  / . .  13, 427)  mentions  Alcath- 
Muthr  son  of  .Esyetes,  and  the  son-in-law  of  An- 


et!«r*.  who  had  given  him  his  eldest  daughter  Hippo- 
eraii  in  numage      (Heyne,  ad  //.,  2,  793  )  The 
ttanb  of  Xsyetes  is  alluded  tn  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  793), 
and  is  said  by  Strabo  (599)  to  have  been  five  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Troy,  and  on  the  mad  leading  to  Alexandres 
Trots.    It  afforded  a  very  convenient  post  of  observa- 
tion m  the  Trojan  war.    Dr.  Clarke  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  (Travels,  Ac,  vol.  3,  p.  92,  seqq., 
E*r  ti)  :~  Coming  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  has 
beet  considered  as  the  naval  station  u»ed  by  the  Creeks 
the  Trojan  war,  and  which  is  situate  on  the 
•Mm  sale  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Mender,  the  eye 
of  lie  spectator  is  attracted  by  an  object  predomina- 
ting over  every  other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the 
en^sUnty  of  its  form,  as  well  as  by  the  peculiarity 
of  it*  situation,  to   overlook  that  station,  together 
-  of  th.-  low  oua»t  near  the  mouth  of  the 

nwr  Tats  object  is  a  conical  mound,  rising  from  a 
foe  of  elevated  territory  behind  the  bay  and  the  mouth 
of  the  n«er.  It  haa,  therefore,  been  pointed  out  as  the 
tomb  of  .Esyctee,  and  is  now  called  Udjek  Tepe,  If 
*e  sad  never  heard  or  read  a  single  syllable  concern- 
ing the  war  of  Troy,  or  tfce  works  of  Homer,  it  would 
ssve  been  impossible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  ap- 
pearance presented  by  this  tumulus,  so  peculiarly 
placed  as  a  post  of  observation  commanding  all  ap- 
fnaca  to  the  harbour  and  river."  In  another  part  (p. 
I9*V  tie  same  intelligent  traveller  observes :  "  The 
taarjfes  of  .Esvete-s  is,  of  all  others,  the  spot  moat  re- 
■sikainy  adapted  for  viewing  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and 
s  «  ra.We  m  almost  all  parts  of  Troas.  From  it*  top 
at  traced  the  course  of  the  Scamander ;  the  whole 
of  Ida,  stretching  towards  I  return  ;  the  snowy 
a  of  Gargarus,  and  all  the  »hores  of  the  Helles- 
pxs  war  the  mouth  of  the  river,  with  Stga*uin,  and 
tie  other  tnmaU  upon  the  coast."  Bryant  endeavours 
ts  ste»,  that  what  the  Greeks  regarded  as  the  tombs  of 
pmces  and  wamora,  were  not  so  in  reality,  but  were, 
'  •  ■>:<?  rrioy.  part,  cOfsMBted  with  old  religious  ntea 
••El  ••.«•'—,«.  a  if!  u««-d  for  rcligtOM  anjaajsj,  (Mu- 
vol.  2.  p.  167,  seq* .)    Lechcvalicr,  however, 


.fNvairrts.  Vtd, 
.Et*.  >  rid  Ilea. 
.CrstLtess,  a  son  of  Mercury,  and  herald  of  the  Ar- 
sonaats,  who  obtained  from  his  father  the  privilege  of 
Way,  among  the  dead  and  the  living  at  stated  limes. 
Hears  he  was  called  irepi/uepoc  Ktjpv£,  from  his  spend- 
tag  one  day  in  Hades,  and  the  next  upon  earth,  alter- 
nately U  a  said  also  that  his  soul  underwent  various 
trananugratxma.  and  that  be  appeared  successively  as 


(kiOrip),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.    (  Fid.  Supplement.) 

jEthics*,  a  Thessalian  tribe  of  uncertain  but  anciant 
origin,  aince  thev  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (//  ,  2,  744), 
who  states  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Pirithous  from 
Mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to  the  .Ethicea.    Strabo  (327 
and  434)  says,  that  they  inhabited  the  Thessalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  tlie  sources  of  the  Peneua,  but  that  thi  ir 
possession  of  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the  Tympbaji, 
who  were  contiguous  to  them  on  the  Epirotic  tide  of 
the  mountain.    Marsyas,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (*.  v.  AidiKta),  described  the  .Ethicca  as  a 
most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  sole  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder.    Lycophron  (r.  802)  calls  Poly- 
sperchon  Kitimuv  npopoc.    Scarcely  any  trace  of  this 
people  remained  in  the  tune  of  Strabo. 
-EthIcus     Fid.  Supplement. 
-Ethiopia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Egypt,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Arabicua  and 
Mare  Erythneum,  and  extending  also  far  inland.  An 
idea  of  its  actual  limits  will  best  be  formed  from  a  view 
of  the  L'Taiiual  progress  of  (Grecian  discovery  in  relation 
to  this  region     iEthiops  (\i0itnj/)  was  the  expression 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  even  thing  which  had  contract- 
ed a  dark  or  swarthy  colour  from  exposure  to  the  beat 
of  the  sun  (aiflu,  "  to  burn,"  and  tty,  "  the  visage"). 
The  U  rm  was  applied  a!. so  to  men  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  the  early  Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  A'.un- 
opes,  and  their  country  ./Ethiopia,  wherever  situated. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of  men  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  that  this  knowledge, 
founded  originally  on  mere  report,  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  actual  inspection,  when  the  Greek  colo- 
nists along  the  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  in  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Sidon  and  Egypt,  beheld  there 
the  caravans  which  had  come  in  from  Southern  Africa. 
Homer  makes  express  mention  of  the  ./Ethiopians  in 
many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions 
of  them,  the  Eastern  and  Western.    The  explanation 
given  by  Eustathius  and  other  Greek  writers  respect- 
ing these  two  classes  of  men,  as  described  by  the  poet, 
cannot  be  the  true  one.    They  make  the  Nile  to  have 
been  the  dividing  line  (Eustatk.,  p.  1386,  ad  Ham  .  Od., 
1,  23);  but  this  is  too  refined  for  Homer 's  geographi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa.    By  the 
Eastern  .Ethiopians  he  mcana  merely  the  imbrowned 
nativea  of  Southern  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares 
to  Sidon,  and  who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  another  dark-coloured  nation,  the  Libyans. 
These,  although  the  poet  carefully  distinguishes  their 
country  from  that  of  the  ./Ethiopians  (Od  ,  4,  84),  still 
become,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern,  the  poet's  West- 
era  ^Ethiopians,  the  more  especially  as  it  remained  un- 
known bow  far  the  latter  extended  to  the  west  and 
south.    This  idea,  originating  thus  in  early  antiquity, 
respecting  the  existence  of  two  distinct  clssscs  of  dark- 
coloured  men,  gained  new  strength  at  a  later  period. 
In  the  immense  army  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  seen  men 
of  a  swarthy  complexion  from  the  Persian  provinces  in 
the  vicinity  of  India,  and  others  again,  of  similar  visage, 
from  the  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  With 
the  exception  of  colour,  they  had  nothing  in  common 
with  each  other.    Their  language,  manners,  physical 
make,  armour,  dec.,  were  entirely  different.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  were  both  regarded  aa 
.Ethiopians.   (Compare  Herodotus,  7,  G9,  seqq.,  and  3, 
94,  teqq)    The  -Ethiopians  of  the  farther  east  disap- 
peared gradually  from  remembrance,  while  a  more  in- 
timate intercourse  with  Egypt  brought  the  .Ethiopians 
of  Africa  more  frequently  into  view,  and  it  is  to  these, 
therefore,  that  we  now  turn  our  attention. — ./Ethiopia, 
according  to  Herodotus,  includes  the  countries  above 


Enphortrjs,  son  of  PanthtU,  Pvrua  the  Cretan,  an  Elean  j  Egypt,  the  present  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  Immcdiate- 
nW  name  ■  not  known,  and  Pythagoras    (Schol.  \  ly  above  Syene  and  Elephantine,  remarks  this 
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(3, 29),  the  .Ethiopian  races  begin .  A  s  far  as  the  town 
and  island  of  Tachompso,  seventy  or  eighty  milea  above 
Syene,  these  are  mixed  with  Egyptians,  and  higher  up 
dwell  ^Ethiopians  alone.  The  ./Ethiopians  he  distin- 
guishes into  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  and  the  Macrobii. 
In  Strabo(800)and  Pliny  (6,29)  we  find  other  tribes  and 
towns  referred  to,  but  the  most  careful  division  ia  that 
by  Agatharchides,  whose  work  on  the  Red  Sea  ia  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
Agatharchides  dividea  them  according  to  their  way  of 
life.  Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the  mil- 
let ;  others  were  herdsmen  ;  while  some  lived  by  the 
chase  and  on  vegetables,  and  others,  again,  along  the 
aea-shorc,  on  fish  and  marine  animala.  The  rude  tnbea 
who  lived  on  the  coaat  and  fed  on  fish  are  called  by 
Agatharchides  the  Jchthyopkagi.  Along  both  banks  of 
the  Astaboras  dwelt  another  nation,  who  lived  on  the 
roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  neighbouring  swamps: 
these  roots  they  cut  lo  piece*  with  stones,  formed  them 
into  a  tenacious  maas.  and  dried  them  in  the  aun.  Close 
to  these  dwelt  the  Hylophagi,  who  lived  on  the  fruits 
of  trees,  vegetables  growing  in  the  valleys,  dec.  To 
the  west  of  these  were  the  hunting  nations,  who  fed 
on  wild  beasts,  which  they  killed  with  the  arrow.  There 
were  also  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  ostrich,  the  Elephantophagt  and  Strutk- 
ophagi.  Besides  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  came  in 
•warms  from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts. 
(Agatkarch  ,de  Rubr.  Mar. — Geograph.  Gr.  Min.,ed. 
Hudson,  vol.  1,  p.  37.  seqq.)  The  accuracy  with  which 
Agatharchides  has  pointed  out  the  situation  of  these 
tribes,  does  not  occasion  much  difficulty  in  aasimilating 
them  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  ./Ethiopia.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Astabo- 
ras, which  separated  (hem  from  Meroe;  this  river  is 
the  Atbar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Taeasze ;  they 
must,  consequently,  have  dwelt  in  the  present  Shan- 
galla.  The  mode  of  life  with  these  people  haa  not  in 
the  least  varied  for  2000  years ;  although  cultivated 
nations  are  situate  around  them,  they  have  made  no 
progress  in  improvement  themselves.  Their  land  be- 
ing unfavourable  both  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  mere  hunters. 
Most  of  the  different  tribes  mentioned  by  Agatharchi- 
des subsist  in  a  aimilar  manner.  The  Dobenaks,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  among  the  Shangallat,  still  live 
on  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.  The  Baasa,  in 
the  plains  of  Stre,  yet  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lion,  the 
wild  hog,  and  even  serpents  :  and  farther  to  the  west 
dwells  a  tribe,  who  subsist  in  the  summer  on  the  locust, 
and  at  other  seasons  on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and 
fish.  Diodorus  Siculus  (3.  28)  rental U,  that  almost  all 
these  people  die  of  verminous  diseases  produced  by  this 
food  ;  and  Bruce  (Travel*,  3d  ed.,  vol.  5.  p.  83)  makes 
the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  Wat  to,  on  the 
Lake  Dambea,  who  live  on  crocodiles  and  other  Nile 
animals.  Besides  these  inhabitanta  of  the  plains,  -Ethi- 
opia was  peopled  by  a  more  powerful,  and  somewhat 
more  civilized,  shepherd-nation,  who  dwelt  in  thecavea 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglo- 
dyta. A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  Afri- 
can shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  in  Egypt  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  marble,  and  alabaster,  but  farther  south 
of  a  softer  kind  of  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the  gulf  these 
mountains  turn  inward,  aud  bound  the  southern  portion 
of  Abyssinia.  This  chain  waa,  in  the  most  ancient 
timea,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyta,  in  the  holes  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature  but  enlarged  by  human  la- 
bour. These  people  were  not  hunters;  they  were 
herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
Remains  of  the  Troglodyta  still  exist  in  the  Shpo, 
Httorta,  dec,  mentioned  by  Bruce  (vol.  4,  p.  266) 
A  still  more  cctebratcd  ./Ethiopian  nation,  and  one 
which  has  been  particularly  described  to  us  by  Herod- 
•tin  (3,  17,  seqq  ),  was  the  Macrobii,  for  an  account  of 


whom,  and  of  the  atate  and  city  of  Meroe,  the  stodeat 
ia  referred  to  these  articlea  respectively.  Under  the 
latter  of  these  heads  some  remarks  will  also  be  offered 
|  respecting  the  trade  of  .Ethiopia — The  early  and  cu- 
rious belief  respecting  the  iEthiopian  race,  that  they 
atood  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  at  stated  seasons,  enjoyed  among 
them  the  festive  hospitality  of  the  banquet,  would  seean 
to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Me- 
roe stood  to  the  adjacent  countnea  as  the  parent  city 
of  civilization  and  religion.  Piety  and  rectitude  were 
the  first  virtnea  with  a  nation  whoee  dominion  was 
founded  on  religion  and  commerce,  not  on  oppression. 
The  active  imagination,  however,  of  the  early  Greeks* 
gave  a  different  turn  to  this  feature  m  the  .Ethiopian 
character,  and,  losing  eight  of  the  true  cause,  or,  per- 
haps, never  having  been  acquainted  with  it,  they  sup- 
posed that  a  race  of  men,  who  could  endure  such  in- 
tense heat  as  they  were  thought  to  encounter,  must  be  a 
nobler  order  of  beings  than  the  human  family  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  tbey  who  dwelt  so  j  ear  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  could  not  but  be  in  closer 
union  than  the  rest  of  their  species  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  skiea.  (Compare  Mannert,  10, 103.)— The  Ethi- 
opians were  intimately  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
in  the  early  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  .Ethiopian 
princes,  and  whole  dynasties,  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  Pharaohs  at  various  times,  even  to  a  late  period 
before  the  Persian  conquest.  The  ./Ethiopians  bad 
the  same  religion,  the  same  sacerdotal  order,  the 
same  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  same  ntes  of  sepul- 
ture and  ceremonies  aa  the  Egyptians.  Religious 
pomps  and  processions  were  celebrated  in  common 
between  the  two  nations..  The  images  of  the  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
Egyptian  temples  to  others  in  ./Ethiopia ;  and,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into 
Egypt.  ( Died.  Sic.,  1,  33.— £u*ro/A.,  ad  /?.,  1, 423.) 
The  ruins  of  temples  found  of  late  in  the  countries 
above  Egypt  (rid.  Meroe).  and  which  are  quite  in  th« 
Egyptian  style,  confirm  thcae  accounts  ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  the  temples  of  the  ancient  .Ethiopians.  It 
is  nowhere  asserted  that  the  ./Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
used  the  same  language,  but  this  seems  to  be  implied, 
and  is  extremely  probable.  We  learn  from  Diodorus, 
that  the  ./Ethiopians  claimqpj  the  first  invention  of  the 
arts  and  philosophy  of  Egypt,  and  even  pretended  to 
have  planted  the  first  colonies  in  Egypt,  soon  after  that 
country  had  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  it  was  tradition- 
ally reported  lo  have  been  covered.  The  -Ethiopians, 
in  later  times,  had  political  relations  with  the  Ptole* 
mies,  and  Diodorus  saw  ambassadors  of  thia  nation 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  or  Augustus.  An 
.Ethiopian  queen,  named  Candace,  made  a  treaty  with 
Augustus,  and  a  princess  of  the  same  name  ia  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  How 
far  the  dominion  of  the  ./Ethiopian  princes  extended 
is  unknown,  but  they  probably  had  at  one  period  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  relatione 
with  Arabia.  After  thia  we  find  no  farthet  mention  of 
the  ancient  iEthiopian  empire.  Other  names  occur  in 
the  countries  intervening  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia ;  and  when  the  term -Ethiopian  is  again  met  with 
in  a  later  age,  it  ia  found  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  princes" and  people  of  Habeah.  Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  ./Ethiopia  among  the  profane  writers.  By  the 
Hebrews  the  same  people  are  mentioned  frequently 
under  the  name  of  Cush,  which  by  the  Septuagint 
translators  is  always  rendered  Kldiontc,  or  .Ethiopian*. 
The  Hebrew  term  is,  however,  applied  sometimes  to 
nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  ambiguity  respecting  its  mean- 
ing in  some  instances.  This  subject  has  been  amply 
discussed  by  Bocbart  and  Michaelie.  Among  the  He- 
brews of  later  times,  the  term  Cush  cleany  bekv  •  tm 
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)>ans,  who  were  con- 
mrud  wnh  the  Egyptians  by  affinity  and  intimate  po- 
ttxM  sHhCioiu.  are  by  the  later  Hebrew  historians 
ssrasre  Cswh  Thus  Tizhakah,  the  Cushite  invader  of 
Jsjahk.  is  evidently  Tcarehon  the  Ethiopian  leader 
ssrctxmed  by  Strabo,  and  the  same  who  is  termed 
and  is  set  down  by  Manetho,  in  the  well- 
of  dynasties,  as  an  ./Ethiopian  king  of 
Id  the  earlier  ages  the  term  Cush  belonged 
towareotiy  to  the  same  nation  or  race  ;  though  it  would 
that  tbe  Cosh  or  .Ethiopians  of  those  times  oc- 
both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Cusb  men- 
■B**d  bv  Moses  arc  pointed  out  by  him  to  be  a  nation 
*f  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Toldoth 
Ben  Noach.  or  Archives  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which 
{Sptcdeg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  £xr.)has  prored  to 
a  digest  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
kn>-»  ledge  of  the  ancient  world,  it  is  said,  that  the  Cush 
sad  the  Misrstm  were  brothers,  which  means,  as  it  ia 
feacraJiv  allowed,  nations  nearly  allied  by  kindred. 
It  is  very  probable,  that  the  first  people  who  settled  in 
Arabia  were  Cushite  nation*,  who  were  afterward  ex- 
sded  or  succeeded  by  the  Beta  Yokun  or  true  Arabs, 
in  the  <-.::r,  erst  son  of  the  descendants  of  Cush  in  the 
Beni  Noach.  several  tribes  or  settlements  are 
booed  in  Arabia,  as  Saba  and  Havila.  When  the 
afterward  proceeds  to  the  descendants  of  Yok- 
places  are  enumerated  among  their 
settlement*.  That  the  Cush  had  in  remote  timet 
pofsesfons  m  Asia,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Nun- 
rod,  a  Cashtte  chieftain,  who  is  said  to  ha\  c  possessed 
several  ernes  of  the  Assyrians,  among  which  was  Ba- 
bd.  or  Babylon,  in  Shinar.  Long  after  their  departure 
the  iiime  of  the  Cush  remained  behind  them  on  the 
of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
continued  to  be  given  to  tribes  which  had  suc- 
ceed ei*  tae  genuine  Cushites  in  the  possession  of  their 
ancient  territories  in  Arabia,  after  the  whole  of  that 
paople  had  passed  into  Africa,  just  as  the  English  are 
unaed  Bntons.  and  the  Dutch  race  of  modern  time* 
Belgians.  In  this  way  it  happened,  that  people,  re- 
Bat**  vt  race  from  the  family  of  Ham,  are  yet  named 
as  tbe  Midianites,  who  were  descended  from 
The  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  is 
torst-d  a  Cushite  woman.  Even  in  this  instance,  the 
cetrrspondence  of  Cush  and  ./Ethiopia  has  been  prc- 
sertvd.  We  find  the  word  rendered  Mthiojnssa  by 
she  Scptoagint  translators,  and  in  tbe  verses  of  Eze- 
katL  the  Jewish  Hellenistic  poet,  Jethro  is  placed  in 
Afrv-&,  and  bis  people  are  termed  .Ethiopians.  On  the 
s»boie.  :t  but  be  considered  as  clearly  established, 
that  the  Cush  are  the  genuine  .Ethiopian  race,  and 
hat  t«*e  eonntry  of  the  Cush  is  generally  in  Scripture 
ihs  i  part  of  A  fnca  which  lies  above  Egypt.  In  support 
af  these  positions  may  be  cited,  not  only  tbe  authority 
af  she  Septoagint,  and  the  writers  alreadv  mentioned, 
ssja  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Vulgate,  and  all 
other  ancient  versions,  with  that  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
md  all  the  Jewish  commentators  and 
There  is  only  one  writer  of  snti- 
qaitv  on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  probably  misled 
by  the  facts  which  we  have  already  considered.  This 
titr'e  dissentient  is  the  writer  of  Jonathan's  Targum, 
sad  on  this  authority  the  learned  Bochart,  supported  by 
'  doubtful  passages,  maintains  that  the  land  of  Cush 
i tasted  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
satisfactorily  shown,  however,  by  the  au- 
UniTerssl  History,  and  by  Michaelis,  that 
of  these  passages  require  a  different  version,  and 
that  the  land  of  Cush  was  ./Ethiopia.  (Prich- 
t*  Vkywtcml  History  of  Man,  2d  ed.%  vol.  1,  p.  289, 
.) — As  regards  the  physical  character  of  the  ancient 
jEih.-oviar.v  x  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greeks  com 
ssoc.iy  used  the  term  .Ethiopian  nearly  as  we  use  that  of 
ttgro  :  tbrv  constantly  spoke  of  the  ^Ethiopians,  as 
teak  of  (he  negroes,  as  if  they  were  the 


people  known  in  the  world.  **  To  wash  the  ^Ethiopia* 
white,"  was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  a  hops* 
less  attempt.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  term  Ethiopi- 
an was  perhaps  used  vaguely,  to  signify  all  or  many  Af- 
rican nations  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  genuine  ./Ethi- 
opians may  not  have  been  quite  so  black  as  others. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  that  though  other  black  na- 
tions may  be  called  by  that  name  when  taken  in  a 
wider  sense,  this  can  only  have  happened  in  const • 
quence  of  their  resemblance  to  those  from  whom  tbe 
term  originated.  It  is  improbable  that  the  ^Ethiopians 
were  destitute  of  a  particular  character,  the  possession 
of  which  was  the  very  reason  why  other  nations  parti- 
cipated in  their  name,  and  came  to  be  confounded  widl 
them.  And  the  most  accurate  writers,  as  Strabo,  lor 
example,  apply  the  term  ..Ethiopian  in  the  same  way. 
Strabo,  fn  the  15th  book  (686),  cites  the  opinion  of 
Theodectcs,  who  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun 
the  black  colour  and  woolly  hair  of  the  /Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  expressly  affirms  (7,  70),  that  the  .Ethiopi- 
ans of  the  west,  that  is,  of  Africa,  have  the  most  woolly 
hair  of  all  nations:  in  this  respect,  be  says,  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Indians  snd  Eastern  .Ethiopians,  who 
were  likewise  black,  but  had  straight  hair.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrews,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  could  not  fail  to  know 
the  proper  application  of  the  national  term  Cush,  seem 
to  have  had  a  proverbial  expression  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  "  Can  the  Cush  change  his  colour,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots  1"  (Jeremiah,  13,  23.)  This  ia 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  ./Ethiopian  was  the  darkest 
race  of  people  known  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  to  the  Hebrews.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  inference,  that  the  .Ethiopians  were  genuine  ne- 
groes, must  be  by  the  supposition,  that  the  ancients, 
among  whom  the  foregoing  expressions  were  current, 
were  not  scquainted  with  any  people  exactly  resem- 
bling the  people  of  Guinea,  and  therefore  applied  the 
terms  woolly  haired,  fiat-nosed,  dec,  to  nations  who 
bad  these  characters  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those 
people  whom  we  now  term  negroes,  ft  seems  possi- 
ble, that  the  people  termed  .Ethiopians by  the  Greeks, 
and  Cush  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  may  either  of  them 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Shangalla,  Shilluk,  or 
other  negro  tribes,  who  now  inhabit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile,  to  the  southward  of  Sennaar ;  or 
they  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Nouba 
or  Barabra,  or  of  people  resembling  them  in  descrip- 
tion. The  chief  obstacle  to  our  adopting  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  ./Ethiopians  were  of  the  Shangalla  race, 
or  of  any  stock  resembling  them,  is  the  circumstance, 
that  so  near  a  connexion  appears  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  genuine  negroes.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  however,  we  would  be  more  correct  in 
considering  the  Bedjas,  and  their  descendants  the 
Abadbc  and  Bisharcin,  as  the  posterity  of  tbe  ancient 
..Ethiopians.  Both  the  Ababde  and  Bisharcin  belong 
to  the  class  of  red,  or  copper-coloured  people.  The 
former  are  described  by  Belxoni  (Travels,  p.  810), 
and  the  latter  by  Burckhardt  (Travels  in  Nubia.) 

.Ethlius.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

JEthka,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezene,  and 
mother  of  Theseus  by  ^Egeus.  ( Vtd.  Alexin  )  She 
was  betrothed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Bellerophon ; 
but  this  individual  being  compelled  to  fly,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  accidentally  killed  his  brother,  ./Ethra 
remained  under  her  father's  roof.  When  ^Egeus  came 
to  consult  Pittheus  respecting  an  obscure  oracle  which 
the  former  had  received  from  the  Delphic  ahrine,  Pit- 
theus managed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  give  him  tbe 
company  of  his  daughter.  From  this  intercourse  sprang 
Theseus.  ( Vtd.  .E;ieus.)  iEthra  was  afterward  taken 
captive  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  these  two  csme  in 
quest  of  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  oft,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Athens.    She  i 
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nied  Helen  to  Troy  when  the  Utter  was  abducted  by 
Parte,  and,  on  the  fall  of  Troy,  she  waa  restored  to 
her  home  by  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  her  grandsons, 
and  the  sons  of  Theseus.  (ApoUod.,  3,  15,  4. — Id., 
3,  10,  T—Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I  c.) 

Aktio.v.  I.  a  famous  painter,  who  lived  in  the  lime 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  executed  a  painting  of 
the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Koxana  ;  and  the  piece 
waa  so  much  admired  at  the  Olympic  Games,  whither 
the  artist  had  carried  it  for  exhibition,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Such  is  Lucian  s  account  (Her.,  5),  who  saw  this 
painting  in  Italy.  In  another  passage,  likewise,  he 
refers  to  this  production  of  Action's,  and  bestows  the 
highest  praises  on  the  lips  of  Koxana.  (Imag.,  7.) 
Raphael  is  said  to  have  traced,  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  of  art,  one  of  his  moat  brilliant  com- 
positions.— II.  A  sculptor,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  is  known  from  Theocritua  (Epigr.,  7.)  At 
the  request  of  Nicias,  then  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Miletus,  he  made  a  statue  of  Aesculapius  out  of 
cedar.  (As  regards  the  reading  'Arriuvi,  for  the  com- 
mon 'HcTtuvt,  consult  Kiessltng,  ad  loc.) — III.  An 
engraver  on  precious  stones,  whose  age  ia  uncertain. 
(Brorci,  \8.—Siilig,  Diet.  An.,  s.  v.) 

Aetu's,  I.  an  heresiarch  of  tne  fourth  century,  sur- 
namcd  by  his  adversaries  the  Atheist  He  was  the 
son  of  a  common  soldier,  and  born  at  Antioch.  His 
poverty  compelling  him  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  he  commenced  by  being  a  vine-dresser,  and 
was  afterward,  in  succession,  a  coppersmith  and  jew- 
eller. Being  forced  to  abandon  this  latter  calling,  for 
having  substituted  a  bracelet  of  gilt-copper  for  one  of 
gold,  ne  followed  the  trade  of  an  empiric,  or  charlatan, 
with  some  success,  but  waa  at  last  driven  from  Anti- 
och, and  went  to  study  logic  at  Alcxandrea.  As  he 
never  attained  any  great  skill  in  this  latter  science,  and 
was.  at  the  same  time,  but  little  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  he  easily  fell  into  the  new  religious  errors  of 
the  day,  to  which  he  added  many  others  of  his  own. 
Epipbanius  has  preserved  forty-seven  erroneous  prop- 
ositions, selected  from  his  works,  which  contained 
more  tluui  three  hundred.  The  principal  onea  con- 
aisted  in  teaching,  that  the  Son  of  God  waa  not  like 
the  Father;  in  pretending  to  know  God  by  himself; 
in  regarding  the  most  culpable  actions  as  the  wants  of 
nature  ;  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  in  rebaptizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated 
God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  procreated  by  the  created 
Son  ;  in  asserting  that  faith  is  sufficient  without  works, 
6lc.  His  other  errors  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
sophisms  founded  on  verbal  equivocations.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Leontius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  soon  compelled  to  forbid  him  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  After  a  succession  of  stormy 
conflicts,  he  waa  exiled  by  Conslantius  to  Cilicia. 
-  Julian  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  lands  nearMyt- 
ilene,  in  the  island  of  Leabos.  He  was  even  ordained 
bishop ;  and,  having  escaped  punishment,  which  ho 
was  afterward  on  the  |wint  of  undergoing  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  he  died 
at  Constantinople  A.D.  3ti6,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
•plcndid  funeral.  (S.  Atkanat..  dc  Synod. — Soerat., 
Hut.  Ercles.,  1,  29  — August.  Har  — Baron  ,  Annul. 
Ann.,  356.) — II.  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  born 
at  Dorostolus,  in  Mcesia.  His  father  Gaudcntius,  a 
Scythian,  attained  to  the  highest  military  employments, 
and  was  killed  in  Gaul  during  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers. 
Aetius,  brought  up  among  the  imperial  body-guards, 
and  given  at  an  early  period  as  a  hostage  to  the  formida- 
ble Alaric,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  this  conqueror, 
and  profitefl  by  his  stay  among  the  barbarians  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  a  people  whom  be  was  destined  to 
have  alternately  as  enemies  and  allies.  In  A.D.  424,  the 
usurper  John  wishing  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  west, 


Aetius  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  assistance  of 
the  Huns.    John,  however,  was  conquered,  and  Aetios 
immediately  aubmittod  to  Valentinian,  who  reigned  in 
the  west  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Placid- 
ia.    Eagerly  desirous  of  the  imperial  favours,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  credit  of  Count  Boniface,  Aetius  formed  a 
treacherous  scheme  against  him,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  who  invited  Genseric  and 
the  Vandala  into  Africa.    A  subsequent  explanation 
between  Boniface  and  Placidia  came  too  late  to  save 
Africa,  but  it  served  to  expose  the  intrigues  of  Aetius, 
who  at  this  time  was  crushing  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundians  in  Gaul.    Placidia  did  not  dare  to  punish 
him,  but  she  bestowed  new  honours  upon  Boniface. 
Rendered  furious  by  this,  Aetius  flew  back  to  Italy 
with  a  few  troops,  encountered  and  gave  battle  to  his 
rival,  was  conquered,  but  with  his  own  hand  wounded 
Boniface,  who  died  shortly  after,  A.D.  43*.  Placidia 
was  desirous  of  avenging  his  death,  but  Aetius  retired 
among  the  Huns,  ana  reappeared  subsequently  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians  to  demand  his  per- 
don.    Placidia  restored  to  him  his  charges  and  hon- 
ours, and  Aetius  returned  to  Gaul  to  serve  the  empire, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour  as  long  as  bis 
own  ambitious  views  permitted  this  to  be  done.  His 
most  brilliant  feat  in  this  quarter  was  the  overthrow 
of  Altila,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  Seine  with 
his  Huns,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleans.    Aetius  marched 
against  hitn  \\\\\\  a  powerful  army,  and  met  his  adver- 
sary, who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  recross- 
cd  the  Seine,  in  the  Caulaunian  plains,  near  the  mod- 
ern Ch-'ilonx.    The  contest  was  bloody  but  decisive, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  brilliant  achievement, 
Aetius,  in  his  turn,  became  the  victim  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  being  sent  for  by  Valentinian,  and  having 
approached  him  without  distrust,  was  on  a  sudden 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  that  suspicious  and  cowardly 
emperor.    His  death  happened  A.D.  454.  (Procop., 
de  Rcb.  Goth.,  5. — Jornandes,de  Regn.  Success  ,  c. 
19.—  Paul  Dtacon.,  Hist.  Mtscrll.,  19,  16. — Btogrm- 
phie  Untrerselle,  vol.  1,  p.  267  )—  III.  A  physician 
of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 
The  works  of  Aetius  are  a  valuable  collection  of  med- 
ical facts  and  opinions,  being  deficient  only  in  arrange- 
ment ;  since  on  several  subjects  their  merit  is  trans- 
cendent.   For  example,  the  principles  of  the  Materia 
Medico  are  delivered  with  admirable  precision  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book.    Of  all  the  ancient  uti- 
lises on  fever,  that  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ae- 
tius may  be  instanced  as  being  the  most  complete ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
to  point  out  a  work  so  full  on  all  points,  and  so  correct 
in  practice.    Of  contagion,  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
fever,  he  makea  no  mention;  and  as  his  silence,  and 
that  of  the  other  medical  authors  of  antiquity,  has  often 
been  thought  unaccountable,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.    Palladius,  who  has  given 
a  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of  fever,  enu- 
merates the  following  exciting  causes  of  fevers :  1st. 
The  application  of  a  suitable  material ;  as  when  things 
of  a  c .deficient  nature,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  are  taken  immoderately  by  a  person  of  a  hot 
temperament :  2d.  Motion  ;  which  may  be  either  men- 
I  tal  or  corporeal :  3d.  Constriction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  either  by  ihe  thickness  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.    (This,  by-the-by,  accords  with  Dr. 
Cullcn's  Theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels) : 
4th.  Putrefaction  of  the  fluids :  5th.  The  application 
of  heat,  such  as  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  sun. — 
Epidemical  fevers  the  ancients  considered  as  being  oc- 
I  casioned  by  a  depraved  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ari- 
j  aing  from  putrid  miasmata,  or  similar  causes.  With* 
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in  cases  of  malignant  fevers,  they  were 
dsst  tbe  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  those  afflict- 
ed sraa  them  contaminated  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  the  fevers  were  propagated  in  this 
■scfxr.    Hence  Galen,  Caelius  Aureiianus,  Khazcs, 
and  Avicenna.  rank  ibe  plague  among  those  complaints 
wftich  pass  from  one  person  to  another :  and  Isidorus 
iuhnt  I  the  plague  thus  :  '*  Pesttlentia  est  eontagiutn, 
swtW.  dtm  mmm  apprehendertt,  celeriter  ad  pi u  res 
At  tbe  same  time,  as  they  did  not  ascribe 
and  propagation  of  these  d'isordcis  to  a  ne- 
ther did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  of 


gion  a*  a  distinct  cause  of  fever,  because,  in  this 
of  the  matter,  tt  is  clearly  re  Terrible  to  some  one 
general  causes  enumerated  above.  Thus,  the 
?here  of  the  ill  rentilatcd  apartment  of  a  patient 
i  fever  becoming  vitiated,  and  being  inhaled  by  a  per- 
se. H*'*  <h.  might  occasion  fever,  either  bv  produ- 
cer* cot  stnction  of  the  pores  of  the  akin,  or  putrefac- 
Ben  of  the  fluids,  and  accordingly  would  be  referred 
essher  to  the  3d  or  tbe  4th  class  of  general  causes.  In 
a  word,  the  opinions  of  the  ancienta  upon  this  subject 
seem  to  have  corresponded  very  much  with  those  of 
tavs  more  reasonable  Macleanites  of  tbe  present  day, 
who,  although  they  deny  that  fever,  strictly  speaking, 
ia  contagious,  admit  that  it  is  contaminalivtv — Aetius 
is  the  hrst  medical  author  who  has  given  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  Dracunr  u -u  N.or  Vermta  Medmensis,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  <  iuinea-worrn.  He 
I  of  this  disease  so  fully,  that  Khazcs  and  Avicen- 
opplied  but  little  additional  information,  nor 
the  moderns,  in  any  .considerable  decree,  im- 
proved upon  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The 
method  of  treating  Aneurism  at  the  elbow-joint  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  being  a  near  approximation  to 
■he  unproved  method  of  operating  introduced  by  John 
Ht.r.ter  ird  Abernethy.  He  directs  tbe  operator  to 
■ace  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arsa.  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  below  the  armpit, 
sad  having  laid  bare  the  artery,  and  dissected  it  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  to  raise  it  up  with  a  blind  hook, 
sad,  introducing  two  threads,  to  tie  them  separately 
and  divjde  tbe  artery  in  tbe  middle.  Had  he  stopped 
bf-  ii.<  m*i:,od  would  have  been  a  complete  antici- 
pation of  ihe  plan  of  proceeding  now  practised  ;  bnt, 
try,  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
wwers  of  the  system,  he  gives  directions  to 
open  the  tumour  and  evacuate  Us  contents.  Many 
aire  operations  upon  the  eye  and  surrounding  parts 
are  accuratehr  described  by  him. — On  the  obstetrical 
eeoartiaent  oi"  surgery  be  is  fuller  than  any  other  an- 
cient writer. — He  has  also  given  an  account  of  many 
ph#-TSAc<-atical  preparations  which  are  not  noticed  else- 
sriere.  The  work  of  Aetius,  divided  by  the  copyists 
mu<  four  TetraJnblu  and  each  TetrabiUus  into  four 
jim  rmm  i.  consisted  originally  of  sixteen  books.  The 
in:  >  j  t  onlv  \wn>  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  by 
the  hnrs  of  Aldus  Manutios,  fol  ,  1534.  The  others 
have  remained  in  MS.,  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and 
Par*  Various  editions  have  been  published  of  the 
Larn  translation  of  the  entire  work  by  Janus  Corna- 
nw,  didcr  the  title  of  Contractu  ex  teteribus  Mcdt- 
tma  utrabtblis,  at  Venice,  1543,  in  8vo  ;  at  Basle, 
1542.  1549.  in  fol.;  snother  at  Basle,  1535,  fol,  of 
whvh  the  first  seven  and  the  last  three  books  were  trans- 
ited lt  Montana*;  two  at  Lyons,  1549,  fol  ,  and  1560, 
4  vols  12mo.  with  notes  of  but  little  value,  by  Hugode 
fkaVins  :  and  one  at  Paris,  1567.  fol  ,  among  tho  Med- 
scat  Arti*  Prtnctpet  — IV.  Sicanus,  or  Siculus,  a  phy- 
linan.  and  native  of  Sicily,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
a»  whom  ia  ascribed  a  treatise  on  Melancholy.  The 
trc'.h  as,  however,  that  the  treatise  in  question  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  selection  from  the  second  discourse 
af  the  second  Tetrabiblus  of  Aetius  of  Amida ;  so 
tkat  Aetius  the  Sicilian  becomes  a  mere  nonentity. 
(Bd&I,  Hut.  LU.  Gr.,  7,  p.  253.) 


jEtwa,  I.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily,  now  Etna, 
or  Monte  Gtbelio  (shortened  into  Mongibello),  the  rat- 
ter of  these  modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
the  Arabic  Gibel,  "  a  mountain,"  given  to  iEtna  on 
account  of  its  vast  size,  and  recalling  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arabian  conquests  in  Sicily.  (Compare  tbe 
Man  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanying  the 
"  Htstoire  des  Conquctes  des  Normands,"  by  D'Are, 
where  the  Arabic  names  are  given.)  This  volcano,  sa 
immense  in  size,  that  Vesuvius,  in  comparison,  seems 
mcreb  »  hill,  rises  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  Sicily.  It 
is  180  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  attains 
by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  10,954  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania  (the  ancient  Ca- 
tana),  which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  ibe  summit,  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  passes  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert. 
The  lowest,  or  cultivated  zone,  extends  through  an 
interval  of  ascent  of  16  miles,  and  it  contains  numer- 
ous small  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  about  300  or 
400  feet  high,  each  having  a  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which  the  lava  flows  over  tbe  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  this  region  is  wonderful,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  finest  in  the  island.  The  woody  region  forms 
a  zone  of  the  brightest  green  all  around  the  mountain, 
and  reaches  up  the  side  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
desert  region  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
surface  presents  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice. 
'ITie  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hill, 
containing  a  crater  above  two  miles  in  circumference. 
—The  silence  of  Homer  respecting  the  fires  of  iEtna 
lias  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  the  mountain  in  his 
time  was  in  the  same  state  of  repose  as  Vesuvius  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make 
mention  of  .Etna,  and  its  eruptions,  are  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  poems  (Argonaut.,  v.  12),  and  more  par- 
ticularly Pindar  (Pyth.,  1,  21.  scqq.,  ed.  Hoeckk. 
Compare  Aulut  GeUtus,  17,  10),  whose  description, 
in  its  fearful  sublimity,  bears  with  it  all  the  marks 
of  truth,  and  points  evidently  to  some  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  volcano,  as  received  by  the  bard,  per- 
haps from  King  Hiero.  Thucydides  (3,  116)  is  next 
in  order.  He  speaks  of  the  stream  of  lava,  which,  in 
his  time  {01.  88,  3,  B.C.  426),  desolated  the  territory 
of  Catana  ;  he  asserts,  that,  fifty  years  before,  a  similar 
flow  of  lava  had  taken  place,  and,  without  any  farther 
chronological  reference,  makes  mention  also  of  a  third. 
These  were  tbe  only  three  eruptions  with  which  th« 
Greeks  had  become  acquainted  since  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  That  ./Etna,  however,  had,  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  given  proof  of  its  volcanic  character,  is 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  6\ 
where  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sicani  were  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  by  rea- 
son of  the  devastation  and  terror  which  the  fiery  erup- 
tions from  the  mountain  had  occssioncd.  The  ac- 
count which  Strabo  gives  (274)  of  the  state  of  things 
on  the  summit  of  jEtna,  accords  pretty  accurately  with 
the  narratives  of  modem  travellers.  The  geographer 
informs  us,  that  those  who  had  lately  ascended  tbe 
mountain  found  on  the  top  a  crater,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
a  level  plain  (ire&iov  Sftahov),  about  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference,  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  cinders  having 
the  height  of  a  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  was 
a  hill  of  an  ashy  colour,  like  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Over  the  hill  a  column  of  smoke  hung  suspended,  ex- 
tending about  two  hundred  feel  in  height.  Two  of 
the  parly  from  whom  Strabo  received  his  information 
undertook  to  descend  the  banks  and  enter  upon  the 
plain,  but  the  hot  and  deep  sand  soon  compelled  tbem 
to  retrace  their  steps.  Tho  geographer,  after  this 
statement,  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the  common 
story  respecting  the  fate  of  Empedocles,  the  party  as- 
suring him  that  the  crater,  or  opening  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  could  neither  be  seen  nor  approached. 
—The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  in  the 
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ca«e  of  .Etna,  is  said  to  be  eighty-one,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  an  accurate  enumeration. 
Those  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs  amouut  to  three. 
In  122  B.C.  there  was  one.  In  44  A.D.  one.  In 
£52  A.D.  one.  During  the  12th  century,  two  hap- 
pened. During  the  I3ih,  one.  During  the  14th,  tieo. 
During  the  15th,  four.  During  the  16th,  four.  Du- 
ring the  17th,  hcenty-tieo.  During  the  18th,  thirty- 
itpo.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  19ih,  nine. 
{Mtlu-Bmn,  Gcogr,  vol.  4.  p.  293,  Brussels  ed.) 
That  the  Greeks  did  not  suffer  this  mountain  to  re- 
main unemployed  in  their  mythological  legends  may 
«mmIv  bt  in. i_-.ii- :  id  benee  the  fable  that  .Etna 
lay  on  part  of  the  mant  fonn  of  Typhon,  enemy  of  the 
sods.  {Pindar,  1'yth.,  I.  c. — Compare  Aisehylus, 
Prom.  Finer,  v.  365 — Hyginus,  c.  152.— Apollod., 
1,  6,  3,  and  Hcyne,  ad  loc.,  where  the  different  tradi- 
tions respecting  Typhon  are  collected.)  According 
to  Virgil  (.Kn.,  3.  578),  Enceladus  lay  beneath  this 
mountain.  Another  class  of  mythographers  placed  the 
Cyclopes  of  Homeric  fable  on  /Etna,  though  the  poet 
uever  dreamed  of  assigning  the  island  Thrinakia  as  an 
abode  for  his  giant  creations.  (Mannert,  toI.  3,  p.  9, 
te q q  )  When  the  Cyclopes  were  regarded  as  the  aids 
of  V  ulcan  in  the  labours  of  the  forge,  they  were  trans- 
lated, by  the  wand  of  fable,  from  the  surface  to  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  though  tho  Lipari  islands 
were  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Vul- 
can's art  (Mannert,  9,  pt.  2,  p.  297.)— II.  A  small 
city  on  the  southern  declivity  of  /Etna.  The  first 
name  of  the  place  was  Inessa,  or  Incssos,  and  Thucyd- 
ides  (6,  94)  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  lnessa?i  (  Ivrjaoaioi).  The  form  of  the 
name,  therefore,  as  given  by  Strabo(268),  namely,  In- 
nesa  flir  70a),  as  well  as  that  found  in  Diodorus  Sic- 
ulus  (14,  14),  Ennesia  {'Evvnaia),  are  clearly  errone- 
ous. The  name  of  tho  place  was  changed  to  .Etna 
by  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  Micro  had  settled 
at  Catana,  and  which  the  Siculi  had  driven  out  from 
that  pkec.  Hiero  had  called  Catana  by  the  name  of 
1  tho  new-comers  applied  it  to  the  city  which 
now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  This  migration 
to  Inessa  happened  01.  79,  4.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (01.  94,  2)  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  master  of 
tho  place,  a  possession  of  much  importance  to  him, 
since  it  commanded  the  road  from  Catana  to  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  island.  The  ancient  site  is  now 
marked  by  ruins,  and  the  place  bear*  the  name  of  Cas- 
tro.   (Mannert,  10,  pt.  2.  p.  291,  seqq.) 

A.toxAk,  a  country  of  Greece,  situalo  to  the  cast  of 
Acarnania.  The  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  be 
traced  respecting  this  region,  represent  it  as  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Curctes,  and  from  them  it  first  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Curetis.  (Strab.,  465.)  A  change 
was  subsequently  effected  by  /Elolus,  the  son  of  En- 
dymton,  who  arrived  from  Elis  in  tho  Peloponnesus, 
•t  the  head  of  a  band  of  followers,  and,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Curctes  in  several  actions,  forced  them  to  aban- 
don their  country  (rid.  Acarnania),  and  gave  tho  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  left  the  name  of  /Etolia. 
(i:Pkor.,ap.  Strab.,  463  —  /Wen.,  ft,  1.)  Homer 
represents  the  /Etolians  as  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with  the  Curetes.  He 
informs  us,  also,  that  they  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Thoas  their  chief,  and 
often  alludes  to  their  prowess  in  the  field.  (//.,  9, 
627. — 2,  638,  dec.)  Mythology  has  conferred  a  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  interest  on  this  portion  of  Greece, 
from  the  story  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits 
of  Meleager  and  Tydeus,  with  those  of  other  .Etolian 
warriors  of  the  heroic  age ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  give  renown  to  this  province,  Thucydi- 
des  (1,5)  assures  us,  that  the  .Etolians,  in  general, 
like  most  of  the  northwestern  clans  of  the  Grecian 
t,  long  preserved  the  wild  and  uncivilized 
of  a  barbarous  age.    The  more  remote  tribes 


distinguished  for  the  uncouthnesa  of 
their  language  "and  the  ferocity  of  their  habita.  (  T*s> 
eyd.,  3,  94  )  In  this  historian's  time  they  had  as  yet 
made  no  figure  among  the  leading  republic*  of  Greece, 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  he  undertook  to  narrate.  From  him  we  learn 
that  the  ./Etolians  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, probably  more  from  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  they  wished  to  dislodge  from  Naupacma, 
than  from  any  friendship  they  bore  to  the  former.  The 
possession  of  that  important  place  held  out  induce- 
ments to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war 
to  attempt  the  occupation,  if  not  the  ultimate  conquest, 
of  all  iEtolia :  the  expedition,  however,  though  ably 
planned,  and  conducted  by  Demosthenes  himself,  pro- 
ved signally  disastrous.  We  scarcely  find  any  subse- 
quent mention  of  the  /Etolians  during  tbc  more  im- 
portant transactions  which,  for  upward  of  a  century, 
occupied  the  different  states  of  Greece.  We  may 
collect,  however,  that  they  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostilities  with  their  neighbours  the  Acar- 
nanians.  On  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  the  /Etolians  exhibited  symptoms  of  hos- 
tile feelings  towards  the  young  monarch  (Ihod.  Sic., 
17,  3),  which,  together  with  the  assistance  they  afford- 
ed to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  Lamiac  war,  drew 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antipater  and  Cratenia, 
who,  with  a  powerful  army,  invaded  their  country,  which 
they  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  The  /Etolians, 
on  this  occasion,  retired  to  their  mountain- fastnesses, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  until  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Perdiccas  forced  the  Macedonian  generals 
to  evacuate  their  territory.  (Diod.  Sic.,  18,  25.)  If 
the  accounts  Pausanias  has  followed  are  correct, 
Greece  was  afterward  mainly  indebted  to  the  /Eto- 
lians for  her  deliverance  from  a  formidable  irruption  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and  -Eto- 
lia.  On  being  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  these 
barbarians  were  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the  -Eto- 
lians, that  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped.  (Paw-taw., 
10,  23. — Polyb.,  9,  30.)  From  this  time  we  find 
/Etolia  acquiring  a  degree  of  importance  among  the 
other  atates  of  Greece,  to  which  it  hod  never  aspired 
during  the  brilliant  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens  J  but 
these  republics  were  now  on  the  decline,  while  north- 
ern Greece,  after  the  example  of  Macedonia,  was  train- 
ing up  a  numerous  and  hardy  population  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war.  It  is  rarely,  however,  that  history  has  to 
record  achievements  or  acta  of  policy  honourable  to 
the  -Etolians  :  unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or 
religion,  they  attached  themselves  to  whatever  side  the 
hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured  them,  which  they 
again  forsook  in  favour  of  a  richer  prize  whenever  tho 
temptation  presented  itself.  (Polyb.,  2,  45  and  46.— 
Id.,  4,  67.)  We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  for  the  purpoao 
of  dismembering  Acarnania,  and  seizing  upon  its  cities 
and  territory.  (Polyb  ,  2,  45.— Id.,  9,  34.)  Again 
with  Cleomenes,  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Achuan  confederacy.  (Polyb.,  2,  45.)  Frustrated, 
however,  in  these  designs  by  the  able  counsels  of  Arm- 
tus,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  Antigonno 
Doson,  tbey  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  death  of 
that  prince,  and  carried  their  arms  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  social  war,  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Polybiut.  Thia  seems  to  have  ronsuted 
rather  in  predatory  incursions  and  sudden  attacks  on 
both  aides,  than  in  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  of 
operations.  The  /Etolians  suffered  severely ;  for 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  king,  whose  youth  they  hsd  de- 
spised, advanced  into  the  heart  of  /Etolia  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  and  avenged,  by  aacking  and 
plundering  Thermus,  their  chief  city,  the  sacrilegious 
attack  made  by  them  on  Dodona,  end  also  the  capture 
of  Dium  in  Macedonia.  (Polyb.,  5,  7,  seqq.)  When 
I  the  Romans,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  second  Pa- 
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wk  w«.  then  raging  in  Italy,  found  themselves  threat- 
ear!;  m  tie  side  of  Greece  by  the  secret  treaty  con- 
lW<  bv  the  King  of  Macedon  with  Hannibal,  they 
mm  tae  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  yttohans  in 
ororr  to  avert  the  storm  ;  ami,  though  it  might  reflect 
swt  Uttk  crvdit  on  their  policy,  in  a  moral  point  of 
new.  to  form  a  league  with  a  people  of  sue  a  question- 
idle  character,  the  soundness  of  judgment  which  dic- 
tbe  measure  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  they  were 
EWaMed,  with  a  small  fleet  and  an  army  under  the 
of  M.  Valerius  Levinua,  to  keep  in  check 
of  the  Marc-doniari  force,  and  effectually  to 
Philip  f  rom  affording  aid  to  the  Carthagin- 
Italv.  (L»ry.  26,  24.)  The  «Etolians  also 
very  useful  allies  to  the  Roaiana  in  the  Mace- 
war,  during  which  they  displayed  much  zeal 
sad  activity,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
lav  »nere  their  csTalry  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and 
contnhoted  essentially  to  that  decisive  victory.  (Lis., 
31 7  )  On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  /Etohatis  flat- 
tered themselves  that  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Jvj>Turi«  '>vnl>:  be-  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  prov- 
bkcs  taken  from  the  enemy.  But  the  crafty  Romans 
coosidezvd  .Etoha  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  ren- 
der anr  considerable  addition  to  its  territory  impolitic, 
sad  even  dangerous.  The  TEtolians  were,  at  this 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
ustory  of  Greece  assigns  to  them,  but 
had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west  and  north- 
west as  tar  as  F-pirus,  where  they  were  in  possession 
of  Amfencra,  leaving  to  Acamania  a  few  towns  only 
on  the  coast :  towards  the  north,  they  occupied  the  dis- 
tricts of  A muhi lochia  and  Aperantia,  a  great  portion  of 
Ddopta.  and.  from  their  connexion  with  Athamantia, 
toerr  adduce  in  that  direction  was  felt  even  to  the 
borders  of  Macedonia.  On  the  side  of  Thessaly  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  the 
JLataaes.  a  large  portion  of  Phthiotis,  with  the  can- 
saw  of  the  Melians  and  Trachiniana.  On  the  coast 
:-rr  -j:  i  the  whole  of  the  Locrun  shore  to  the 

CnssMs  Gulf,  including  Naupactus.  In  short,  they 
wanted  out  little  to  give  them  the  dominion  over  the 
who's  of  Northern  Greece.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
humbled  and  weakened  the  Ma- 
pnnce,  still  left  him  power  enough  to  check 
the  arrogant  and  ambitious  projects  of  this 
The  „Ctolrans  appear  to  have  keenly  felt  the 
of  their  expectations.  (Lis.,  33,  13 
31.)  They  now  saw  all  the  consequences  of  the 
,  they  bad  committed,  in  opening  for  the  Romans 
as  Greece  ;  b;it,  too  weak  of  themselves  to  eject 
intruders,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
Acbocb  - .  king  of  Syria,  whom  tbey  induced 
over  into  mat  country,  this  monarch  having 
been  aJreadv  urged  to  the  same  course  by  Hannibal. 
(Lap..  35.  33  )  With  the  assistance  of  tbia  new  ally, 
they  made  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  at  once  the  three 
sapor  *- :  towns  of  Dcraetriaa,  Lacedemon,  and  Chal- 
cat,  as  which  they  partly  succeeded ;  and,  had  Antio- 
cbus  prosecuted  the  war  as  vigorously  as  it  was  com- 
■■seed,  Greece,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
saver.,  and  Italy  might  again  have  seen  Hannibal  in 
bar  territories  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  but  a 
cagie  defeat  at  Tbcrmopylai  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
cask  >  ■.  and  drove  the  feeble  Antiochus  back  into 
Asia.  L  r..  38,  19.)  The  JCtolians,  deserted  by 
i&earaily.  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
s«y  foe  Heraclea,  Naupactus,  and  Ambracia  were 
a  earn  Sc-sieged  and  taken  ;  and  no  other  resource  be- 
aaj  last,  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was 
A  U.C.  663  ;  but  on  conditions  that  for  ever 

their  strength,  and  left 
a  republic.  (Lid.,  38,  11. 
~mPoiy}'  ,fT04.,  2*2,  13.) — The  iEtolian  polity  appears 
to  have  consisted  of  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
sBukx  to  the  Achaan  league.    Deputies  from  the 


several  states  met  in  a  common  assembly,  called  Pan* 
Ktolium,  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  praetor.  This  officer  was  chosen  annually ; 
and  upon  him  devolved  more  especially  the  direction 
of  military  affairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  the  national  assembly.  Besides  this,  there  was 
also  a  more  aelect  council  called  Apocleti.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  magistrate,  we  hear  of  other  officers, 
such  aa  a  general  of  cavalry  and  a  public  secretary. 
(Lis.,  31,  29  —  Polyb.,  4,  5  —  Id.,  frag.,  22,  15  — 
Ttttmann,  Griechisch.  Staattvcrfais.,  p.  386,  atqq.) 
— The  following  are  the  limits  of  ^Etolia,  according  to 
Strabo  (460).  To  the  west  it  was  separated  from  Acar- 
nania  by  the  Achclous  ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the 
mountain  districts  occupied  by  the  Athamanes,  1  h  lo- 
pes, and  ..Eniancs ;  to  the  east  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozohe,  and,  more  to  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Dorians ;  on  the  south  it  was 
washed  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  same  geogra- 
pher informs  us,  that  it  was  usual  to  divide  the  country 
within  these  boundaries  into  iEtolia  Antiqva  and 
Eptctctu*.  The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from 
the  Achclous  to  Calydon ;  and  included  also  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rich  champaign  country  along  the 
Achclous  as  far  as  Stratus.  This  appears  to  has* 
been  the  situation  chosen  by  >Elolus  for  his  first  set- 
tlement. The  latter,  as  its  name  implies,  was  *  ter- 
ritory subsequently  acquired,  and  comprehended  the 
most  mountainous  and  least  fertile  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, stretching  towards  the  Athamanes  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Locri  Ozolaj  on  the  eastern.  {Cramer'* 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  teqq.)  yEtolia  was,  in 
general,  a  rough  and  mountainous  country.  (Compare 
Hobhouse,  Journey,  dec.,  Letter  16,  vol.  1,  p.  189, 
Am.  ed. — PouqueviUe,  Voyage,  dec,  vol.  3,  p.  231. \ 
Some  parts,  however,  were  remarkable  for  their  fcrtil 
ity  ;  such  as,  1.  The  large  .Etohan  field.  (klru7.Cn 
wediov  fUya. — Dionys.,  Perieg.,  v.  432.)  2.  Parach- 
eloitis,  or  the  fruitful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achc- 
lous, formed  from  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
and  drained,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  torn  by  Her- 
cules from  the  river-god.  ( Vii.  Achelous).  3.  The  Le- 
lantian  field,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  (Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  189,  seqq  ) 

JEtolvs,  son  of  Endymion  (the  founder  of  Elis), 
and  of  Neis,  or,  according  to  others,  Iphianassa.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  killed  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  he  fled 
with  a  band  of  followers  into  the  country  of  the  Cu- 
retes,  which  received  from  him  the  name  of  .Etolia. 
{Apollod.,  I,  7,  6  — Kid.  iEtolia.) 

Alx,  I.  a  rocky  island  between  Tenos  and  Chios, 
deriving  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  a  goal 
(ol£).  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  "^Egean"  (Alyaiov)  to  the  sea  in  winch  it 
stood.  (P/tn.,  4,  11.)— II.  Tho  goat  that  suckled 
Jupfter,  changed  into  a  constellation. 

Aria,  Cn.  Domitius,  an  orator  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  He  was 
bom  at  Nemausus  (Nismca),  B.C.  15  or  16,  of  ob- 
scure parents,  and  not,  as  some  maintain  ( Faydit,  Re- 
marque* *ur  Vtrgile),  of  the  Domi'ian  line.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native  city,  he  re- 
moved, at  an  early  age,  to  Rome,  where  be  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  by  his  talents  at  the  bar, 
and  rose  to  high  honours  under  Tiberius.  His  ser- 
vices as  an  informer,  however,  most  of  all  endeared 
him  to  tho  reigning  prince,  and  in  this  infamous  trade 
he  numbered  among  his  victims  Claudia  Pulchra,  the 
cousin  of  Agrippina,  and  Q  Varus,  son  of  the  former. 
A  skilful  flatterer,  he  managed  to  preserve  all  his  fa- 
vour under  the  three  emperors  who  came  after  Tibe- 
rius, and  finally  died  of  intemperance  under  the  last  of 
the  three,  Nero,  A  D.  59.  He  was  the  preceptor  of 
Quintilian,  who  has  left  a  very  favourable  account  of 
his  oratorical  abilities.  (Tacttus,  Ann.,  4,  62. — Id, 
ibid.,  U,l9.-Quintil.,5,7.) 
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ArtiMA.    Vid  Supplement. 

AritiNU  Gens.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AraiNios,  I.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
•bout  100  D  C.  Cicero  (rW  , 45)  says,  that  hcimit*. 
trd  C.  Titins,  and  praise*  him  for  acuteness  of  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  for  an  easy  style.  (M  Homo  perargvtus, 
in  faltuUs  quidem  etiam,  nt  satis,  disertus.")  Horace 
speaks  of  him  as  an  imitator  of  Mcnander.  (Epttt., 
2,  1,  57. — Compare  Ctc.,de  Fin,  1,  8.)  Afranius 
him? <-lf  admits,  in  his  Compitales,  that  he  dented 
many  even  of  his  plots  from  Menandcr  and  other 
Greek  writers.  In  other  instances,  however,  he  made 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  country  the  basis 
of  his  pieces.  Qmntilian  (10,  1,  100)  praises  the  tal- 
ents of  Afranius,  but  censures  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  his  frequent  and  disgusting  obscenities.  Of  all  his 
works,  only  some  titles,  and  266  verses  remain,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Corpus  Poetarum  of  Ma  ttaire, 
and  have  also  been  published  by  Bothe  and  Ncukirch. 

iSSAr,  Gesch  Rom.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p  111  —  Scholl,  Hist 
at.  Rom.,  vol  1,  p.  139.) — II.  Nepos,  a  commander 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  named  by  him 
consul,  A  U  C.  694,  a  period  when  Pompey  was  be- 
ginning to  dread  the  power  and  ambition  of  Ca*nar. 
Afranius,  however,  performed  nothing  remarkable  at 
this  particular  time,  having  a  distaste  for  public  affairs. 
Fourteen  yean  later,  when  Pompey  and  Ca-sar  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  Afranius  was  in  Spain,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  former,  along  with  Petrcius,  who  held 
a  similar  appointment.  Carsar  entered  the  country  at 
this  period,  and  the  two  lieutenants,  uniting  their  for- 
ces'awailcd  his  approach  in  an  advantageous  position 
near  Uerda  (the  modern  Lenda).  C*sar  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  iirst  action,  and  two  days  afterward  saw 
himself  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  camp,  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  two  rivers  between  which  it  was 
situate.  His  genius,  however,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  he  eventually  compelled  the  two  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompey  to  submit  without  a  second  encoun- 
ter. They  disbanded  their  troops  and  returned  to  It- 
aly, after  having  promised  never  to  bear  arms  against 
Ca?sar  for  the  future.  Afranius,  however,  either  for- 
getful of  his  word,  or  having  in  some  way  released 
himself  from  the  obligation  he  had  assumed,  took  part 
with  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  being  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  although  his 
Capitulation  in  Spain  had  laid  him  open  to  the  charge 
of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  chief.  After  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sylla  moved 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
in  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  and  joining  the 
remains  of  Pompcy's  party  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
encountered,  however,  by  Sitlius,  one  of  the  partisans 
Of  Cmsar.  who  defeated  and  made  them  prisoners  It 


was  the  intention  of  Sittius  to  have  saved  their  lives, 
but  ihey  were  both  massacred  by  his  soldiers.  (Ctrs  , 
Bell.  Cw.,  1.  39  —  Cit.,ep.  ad  Alt.,  1.  18.— Plut.,  Kit. 
Pomp  — Sudan.,  Vtt.  C<r*.,M  —Florus,  4,  2  )— III. 
Potitus.  a  plebeian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  foolish  flattery,  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  that 
he  would  depart  from  existence  in  case  the  emperor 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady  under  which  he 
was  labouring.  Caligula  was  restored  to  health,  and 
Potitus  compelled  to  fulfil  his  oath.  (Dio  Cass.,  59, 
8. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Reimar,  ad  lot.,  on  the 
belief  prevalent  throughout  the  ancient  world,  that  the 
life  of  an  individual  could  be  prolonged,  if  another 
wo  ltd  lay  down  his  own  in  its  stead.) 

Africa,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
world,  known  to  history  for  upward  of  three  thousand 
years  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity,  and 
notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  still  in  a  great 
measure  eluding  the  examination  of  science.  Modern 
observation  and  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast  penin- 
sula. 5000  miles  in  length,  and  almost  4600  in  breadth, 
presenting  in  an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  miles, 


'  few  long  or  easily-navigated  rivers. — The 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  a 
ly  period,  with  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  this 
j  try,  since  every  brisk  north  wind  would  carrv  their 
|  vessels  to  its  shores.    Hence  we  And  Homer  already 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  continent. 
(Od.,  4,  84.)    A  tawny-coloured  population  roamed 
!  along  this  extensive  region,  to  whom  the  name  of  Ltb~ 
'  vans  {AtCvec)  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  a  corruption, 
probably,  of  some  native  term  ;  while  the  country  oc- 
1  cupied  by  them  was  denominated  Libya  (17  At(n.<v). 
I  To  this  same  coast  belonged,  in  strictness,  the  lower 
portion  of  Egypt ,  but  the  name  of  this  latter  region 
had  reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
that  of  Libya,  and  the  two  therefore  remained  always 
disunited.    Egypt,  in  consequence,  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  country,  until  the  now  firmly-established  idea 
of  three  continents  superinduced  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching it  to  one  of  the  three.    By  some,  therefore,  it 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  Asia,  while  others  made 
the  Nile  the  dividing  limit,  and  assigned  part  of  Libya 
to  Egypt,  while  the  portion  east  of  the  Nile  was  made 
to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent.    As  regarded  the 
extent  of  Libya  inland,  but  little  was  at  thst  time  known. 
Populsr  belief  made  the  African  continent  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  supposed  it  to  be  washed  on  the  sooth 
by  the  great  river  Oceanus,  which  encircled  also  the 
whole  of  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  flat  and 
circular  disk  of  the  earth.    In  this  state,  or  very  nearly 
so,  Herodotus  found  the  geographical  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.    The  historian  oppo- 
ses many  of  the  speculations  of  the  day  on  this  subject 
(4,  36,  seqq  ) ;  he  rejects  the  earth-encompassing  Oce- 
anus, as  well  as  the  idea  that  the  earth  wss  round  as 
if  made  by  a  machine.    He  condemns  also  the  division 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  account  of  the  great 
disproportion  of  these  regions.    Compelled,  bowerer, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  more  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day, 
he  recognises  Libya  as  distinct  from  Egypt,  or, 
properly  speaking,  makes  the  Nile  the  dividing 
though,'  from  his  own  private  conviction,  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  he  himself  takes  for  the  eastern  limit  of 
Africa,  what  is  regarded  as  such  at  the  present  day. 
None  of  the  later  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  disturbed  this  arrangement. 
Eratosthenes,  Timosthenes.  and  Artemidorus.  all  adopt 
it ;  Strabo  also  does  the  same,  though  he  consider* 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  with  the  isthmus  to  the  north,  as  af- 
fording the  far  more  natural  boundary  on  the  east.  As 
Alexandrea,  however,  was  built  to  the  west  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  which  led  off  to  this  city 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
continent,  and  hence  we  find  the  city  belonging  on  one 
side  to  Libya,  and  on  the  other  to  Asia.  {Hteroele*, 
Beltutn  Alexandr.,  c  14.)    The  Komsns,  as  in  most 
of  their  other  geographical  views,  followed  here  also 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  Mela  (1,  1)  re- 
marks, "  Quod  1  err  arum  jacet  a  /reload  Nilvm,  Af- 
ritam  vocamus."    As,  however,  in  their  subdivisions 
of  territory,  the  district  of  Marmarica  was  sdded  to  the 

r eminent  of  A  fries,  they  began  gradually  to  contract 
limits  of  Libvs.  and  to  consider  the  Cstabathmu* 
Magnus  as  the  dividing  point.  Hence  we  find  the 
same  Mela  remarking  (I,  8),  "  Catabatkmus,  rains 
drrcra  tn  J^irptum,j/init  Africam"  In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangement,  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be.  reckoned  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  (•'  Msyplus  Asia  prima  pars,  inter  CalabaJh- 
mum  et  Arahas." — Mela,\,  9.)  Ptolemy  laid  aside, 
in  his  day,  all  these  arbitrary  points  of  separation,  and, 
assuming  the  Arabian  Gulf  as  the  true  and  natural  di- 
viding line  on  the  cast,  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  added  to  the  same  continent  the  whole  western 
coast  of  the  same  gulf,  which  had  before  been  regard- 
ed as  an  appendage  of  Arabia.  (Mannert,  10,  pt.  2, 
p.  1,  seqq  )— The  name  of  Africa  seems  to  have  been 
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«if—i7r  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  around 
C*rJu?r,  ihe  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
tfert  became  acquainted,  and  the  appellation  is  said  to 
hat*  been  derived  from  a  small  Carthaginian  district 
•a  lie  northern  coast,  called  Frigi.    (Hitler,  Erdkun- 
*c  I.  p.  a&5,  2d  ed.)    Hence,  even  when  the  name 
aaa  become  applied  to  the  whole  continent,  there  still 
reavaioed,  in  Roman  geography,  the  district  of  Africa 
Proper,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corresponding  to 
me  BLjdern  kingdom  of  Tunis,  with  part  of  that  of  Trip- 
•u-    The  term  Libya,  on  the  other  hand,  though  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  entire  country,  became 
halted  with  the  Romans  to  a  part  merely  ;  and  thus 
we  bare  with  the  Utter,  the  region  of  Libya,  extending 
along  the  coast  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  and 
stretchmg  inland   to  the  deserts — The  knowledge 
which  Herodotus  possessed  of  lhi»  continent  was  far 
from  extensive.    He  considered  Africa  as  terminating 
aorta  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  even  in  these  nar- 
Jow  Limit*,  Egypt  alone,  ranking  it  as  a  part  of  Africa  in 
Xset,  is  clearly  described.    If  we  exclude  Egypt,  the 
acquaintance  possessed  by  the  historian  relative  to  the 
etner  part*  of  the  continent,  and  which  is  founded  on 
the  information  imparted  by  others,  follows  merely 
tiore  lines  of  direction  :  one  proceeds  along  the  Nile, 
and  reaches  probably  the  limit  of  modern  discoveries 
o  that  quarter  ;  another,  leaving  the  temple  and  Oasis 
of  Ammoo,  loses  itself  in  the  great  desert ;  while  a 
third  advances  along  the  Mediterranean  coast  as  fur  as 
the  enrrrotta  of  Carthage.    (Matte- Brun,  1,  p.  26, 
B^xsd*  ed )    The  natives  of  Africa  arc  divided  by 
Herodotos  into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
&e  Greek  phraseology,  Libyans,  and  the  /Ethiopians  ; 
«e  pcmes»ng  the  northern,  the  other  the  southern 
pan  (4,   197)     By  these  appear  to  bo  meant  the 
Moors,  sod  the  Negroes,  or  the  darker-coloured  nations 
of  (fee  interior.    The  common  boundary  of  the  Afri- 
cans sod  .Ethiopians  in  ancient  limes  may  be  placed 
at  tar  southern  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  Hanno 
fcnac  the  .Ethiopians  in  possession  of  the  western 
about  the  parallel  of  1U°;  and  Pliny  (5,  31) 
at  6ve  journeys  beyond  Ceme.    At  pres- 
ent tae  Degrees  are  not  found  higher  up  than  the  .Sen- 
egal over,  or  about  17°,  and  that  only  in  the  inland 
parts.    (Remell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  427, 
»e»f.)    Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  indeterminate 
dun  the  terms  .Ethiopia  and  /Ethiopian ;  and  it  is 
emtio  that  many  distinct  races  were  included  under 
the  lauer  denomination.  (  Vid.  /Ethiopia.)  The  whole 
,  eicept  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia,  was  known 
in  general  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea  ; 
i  general  figure  and  extension  towards  the  south 
they  :ud  oo accurate  knowledge.   There  is  strong  rea- 
son, ooaever.  to  believe,  that,  at  an  era  anterior  to  the 
earnest  records  of  history,  tbo  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica was  accomplished  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  ser- 
vice ot  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.    Herodotus,  to  whom 
at  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
act,  speaking  of  the  peninsular  figure  of  the  continent 
at  Africa,  says  (4.  42):    "This  discovery  was  first 
made  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  wo  aro  able 
u  pdje.    When  he.  had  desisted  from  opening  the 
ctaaJ  that  leads  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  be 
K-u  certain  Phoenicians  in  ships,  with  orders  to  pass 
as  the  Column*  of  Hercules  into  the  sea  that  hen  to 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  then  to  return  to  Egypt. 

cians  thereupon  set  sail  from  the  Red 
and  entered  into  the  Southern  Ocean.  On  the 
approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Africa,  and  planted 
in  the  quarter  to  which  they  had  como  : 
ras  npe  and  they  had  cut  it  down,  they  put 
to  sea  again  Having  spent  two  years  in  this  way, 
they  in  toe  thud  passed  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and 
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the  coast  of  Africa,  they  had  the  ran  on  their  right 
hand."  The  report  which  Herodotus  thonghl  so  strange 
as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  narrative,  namely, 
that  in  passing  round  Africa  the  navigators  had  the 
sun  to  the  right,  affords  to  us,  ss  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
since  this  never  could  have  been  imagined  in  au  age 
when  astronomy  was  yet  in  its  infancy.    The  Phocoi* 
cians  must  of  course  have  had  the  sun  on  then*  right  after 
having  passed  the  line.    (iMrcher,  ad  Herod',  I  e  — 
vol  3,  p.  458. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of  lie~ 
rodotus,  p,  718.)   Many  writers,  however,  have  la- 
boured to  prove  that  Ihe  voyage,  in  all  probability, 
never  took  place  ;  that  the  tune  in  which  it  m  aaid  to 
have  been  performed  waa  too  short  for  such  an  enter- 
prise  at  that  early  day  ;  in  a  word,  that  (he  underta- 
king was  altogether  beyond  any  means  which  nav- 
igation at  that  era  could  command.  (Gosseilin,  Re- 
cherche*, dec,  vol.  I,  p.  199,  stqq. — Mannert,  1,  p. 
21,  seqq. — Malte- Brun.  1,  p.  30.)    But  the  learn 
ed  arguments  of  Rennell  impart  to  the  tradition  a 
strong  aspect  of  probability.    (Rennell,  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  672,  $cqq. — Compare  Lercocr,  ad 
Herod.,  I.  £.,  vol.  3,  p.  458,  *eqq. — Murray,  Aceounl 
of  discoveries  in  Africa,  1,  p.  10,  teqq.)   The  dale 
of  this  first  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  supposed  to 
bo  about  600  B  C.    In  that  rude  stage  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  however,  the  knowledge  of  a  passage  by 
the  Southern  Ocean  was  as  unavailable  for  any  mer- 
cantile or  practical  purposes,  as  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  modern  days.    Hie  precanous  and 
tardy  nature  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  would  necessarily  preclude  its  being  made 
the  channel  of  a  regular  commerce  ;  nor  was  there  any 
sufficient  inducement  for  repeating  the  attempt,  as  the 
articles  of  merchandise  most  in  request  were  to  be  had 
much  nearer  home.     Exaggerated  representations, 
moreover,  of  the  frightful  coast,  and  of  the  stormy  and 
boundless  ocean  into  which  it  projected,  would  natu- 
rally concur  in  intimidating  future  adventurers.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informed  by  Hercdotus  (4,  43),  thai 
Sataspcs,  a  Persian  ncb!c-man.  who  was  condemned  by 
Xerxes  lo  be  impaled,  had  his  sentence  commuted  for 
the  task  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  He 
made  the  attempt  from  the  west,  pasaing  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules,  and  sailing  southward  along  the 
western  coast  for  several  months  ;  till  baffled  probably 
by  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  or  finding  himself 
carried  out  into  an  immense  and  apparently  boundless 
sea,  he  in  despair  abandoned  the  enterprise  as  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  to  Egypt ; 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  original  sentence 
to  be  executed  upon  him.    These  attempts  to  circum- 
navigate Africa  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  age  ;  the  next  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  adventurer.    We  arc  informed 
by  Strabo  (98),  who  cites  Posidonjus  as  his  authority, 
that  a  certain  Eudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  having 
been  deputed  by  his  fcllow-citiiens  to  convey  their  sol- 
emn offering  to  the  Isthmian  celebration  at  Corinth, 
went,  after  having  executed  this  commission,  to  Egypt, 
and  had  several  conferences  with  the  reigning  monarch, 
Eucrgetes  II.,  and  also  with  his  ministers,  respecting 
various  topics,  but  particularly  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This 
man  was  an  enthusiast  in  topographical  researches,  and 
not  wanting  in  erudition.    It  happened  that,  about  this 
same  time,  ihe  guard-vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  pickcu  up  an  Indian,  whom  they  found  alone 
in  a  bark  and  half  dead.    He  was  brought  to  the  king ; 
but  no  one  understanding  his  language,  the  monarch 
ordered  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greek ;  and  when  he 


could  speak  that  tongue,  the  Indian  stated  that,  having 
to  Egypt.    Their  relation  may  obtain  credit  j  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  India,  he  hod  lost  his  way, 
ts,  bat  to  me  it  seems  impossible  to  be  be-  I  and  had  seen  all  his  companions  perish  through  famine. 
;  for  they  affirmed,  that,  as  they  sailed  around  I  He  promised,  if  the  king  would  send  him  bnck,  lo  show 
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the  wuy  to  India  to  those  whom  the  monarch  abonld 
charge  with  thia  commission.  Euergctes  assented,  and 
Eudoxus  was  one  of  those  directed  lo  go  on  this  er- 
rand. He  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  various  articles  calcu- 
lated for  presents,  and  brought  back  in  exchange  aro- 
matics  and  precious  stones.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  the  expectations  of  profit  which  he  had  en- 
tertained, since  the  king  appropriated  all  the  return- 
cargo  to  himself.  After  the  death.of  Euergctes,  Cleo- 
patra, his  widow,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
tent  Eudnxus  on  a  second  voyage  to  India  with  a  rich- 
er supply  of  merchandise  than  before.  On  his  return, 
he  was  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  coast  of  ^Ethiopia, 
where,  landing  at  several  points,  he  conciliated  the  na- 
tives by  distributing  among  them  corn,  wine,  and  dried 
figs,  things  of  which  until  then  they  had  been  ignorant, 
lie  received  in  exchange  water  and  guides.  He  noted 
down  also  some  words  of  their  language  ;  and  found, 
moreover,  in  this  quarter,  the  extremity  of  a  ship's  prow, 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head.  This  fragment, 
he  waa  told,  had  belonged  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel  that 
came  from  the  west.  Having  reached  Egypt,  he  found 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  and  he  was  again 
dexpoiled  of  the  fruits  of  hia  voyage,  being  charged 
with  having  converted  many  things  to  his  own  use. 
As  regards  the  fragment  of  the  ahipwrecked  vessel 
Drought  home  with  him,  he  exposed  it  in  the  market- 
place for  the  examination  of  pilots  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels, who  informed  him  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  ship  from  Gadcs  {Cadiz).  The  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief were  as  follows :  the  traders  of  Cades,  according 
to  them,  had  large  vessels  ;  but  the  less  wealthy,  small- 
er ones,  which  they  called  horses,  from  the  ornament 
on  their  prows,  and  which  they  uaed  in  fishing  along 
the  coasts  of  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  river  Lixus. 
Some  shipmasters  even  recognised  the  fragment  as  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  certain  vessel  of  this  class,  which, 
with  many  others,  had  attempted  to  advance  beyond 
the  Lixus,  and  had  never  after  been  heard  of.  From 
these  statements  Eudoxus  conceived  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  He  returned  home,  disposed 
of  all  his  effects,  and  put  to  sea  again  with  the  money 
thus  obtained,  intending  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in 
question.  Having  visited  Dicearchia,  Massilia.  and 
other  commercial  cities,  he  everywhere  announced  his 
project,  and  collected  funds  and  adventurers.  He  was 
at  length  enabled  to  equip  one  large  and  two  small  ves- 
sels, well-stored  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  man- 
ned chiefly  by  volunteers,  and  carrying,  moreover,  a 
pompous  train  of  artisans,  physicians,  and  young  slaves 
skilled  in  music.  Having  set  sail,  he  was  carried  on  his 
way  at  first  by  favourable  breezes  from  the  west.  The 
crews,  however,  became  fatigued,  and  he  was  compell- 
ed, though  reluctantly,  to  keep  nearer  the  6hore,  and 
soon  experienced  the  disaster  which  he  had  dreaded, 
his  ship  grounding  on  a  sandbank.  As  the  vessel  did 
not  immediately  go  to  pieces,  he  was  enabled  to  save 
the  cargo  and  great  part  of  her  timbers.  With  the 
latter  he  constructed  another  vessel  of  the  size  of  one 
of  fifty  oars.  Resuming  his  route,  he  came  to  a  part 
inhabited  by  nations  who  spoke  the  same  language,  as 
he  thought,  with  those  on  the  eastern  coast  whom  he 
had  visited  in  his  second  voyage  from  India,  and  of 
whose  tongue  he  had  noted  down  some  words.  Hence 
he  inferred  that  these  were  a  part  of  the  great  -Ethio- 

Sian  race.  The  smaltness  of  his  vessels,  however,  in- 
uccd  him  at  length  to  return,  and  he  remarked  on  hi* 
way  back  a  deserted  island,  well  supplied  with  woch! 
and  water.  Having  reached  Mauritania,  he  sold  his 
vessels  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  and  ad- 
vised that  king  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  discovery  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  The  monarch's  friends,  however, 
inspired  htm  with  the  fear  that  his  kingdom  might,  in  I 
this  way,  become  gradually  exposed  lo  the  visits  and 
incursions  of  strangers.  He  made  fair  promises,  there- 
fore, to  Eudoxus,  but  secretly  intended  to  have  him 


left  on  some  desert  island  ;  and  the  Utter, 
covered  this,  escaped  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  Spain.  Here  he  constructed 
two  vessels,  one  intended  to  keep  near  the  coast,  the 
other  to  sail  in  deep  water ;  and,  having  taken  on  board 
agricultural  implements,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
skilful  artificers,  he  set  sail  on  a  second  voyage,  resolv- 
ing, if  the  navigation  became  too  long,  to  winter  in  the 
island  which  he  had  previously  discovered.  At  this 
point,  unfortunately,  the  narrative  of  Posidonius,  as 
detailed  by  Strabo,  Btops  short,  leaving  us  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  result.  Pomponius  Mela  (3,  9,  10)  tella 
us,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that 
Eudoxus  actually  made  the  circuit  of  Africa,  adding 
some  particulars  of  the  most  fabulous  description 
respecting  the  nations  whom  be  saw.  But  no  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  this  doubtful  authority  ; 
whereas  the  narrative  of  Posidonius  bears  every  mark 
of  authenticity.  (Compare  Murray,  1,  p.  13,  seqq., 
and  Malte-  Brun,  1 ,  p.  68,  where  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus 
is  defended  against  the  remarks  of  Gosseilin  in  his  Re- 
cherches,  ckc,  1,  p.  217,  seqq .)  These  are  the  only 
instances  on  record  in  which  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  either  performed  or  attempted  by  the  an- 
cients. Other  voyages  were,  however,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  certain  parts  of  its 
unknown  coasts.  The  most  memorable  is  that  per- 
formed along  the  western  coast  by  Hanno,  about  570 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Carthaginians 
fitted  out  thia  expedition  with  a  view  partly  to  coloni- 
zation and  partly  to  discovery.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships,  of  fifty  oars  each,  on  board  of  which 
were  embarked  persons  of  both  sexes  to  the  number  of 
30,000.  After  two  days'  sail  from  the  Columns  ot 
Hercules,  they  founded,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  the  city  of  Thymiatehum.  In  two  days  more 
they  came  to  a  wooded  promontory,  and,  after  sailing 
round  a  bay,  founded  auccessively  four  other  cities  1 
They  then  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  the 
Lixus,  flowing  from  lofty  mountains  inhabited  by  in- 
hospitable ^Ethiopians,  who  lived  in  caves.  Thence 
they  proceeded  for  three  days  along  a  desert  coast  to  a 
small  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cerne, 
and  where  they  founded  another  colony  ;  and  afterward 
sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  till  their  farther  prog- 
ress was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  provisions.  (Hann. 
Peripl,  in  Gcogr.  Gt.  Min.,  ed.  Gail,  1,  p.  113, 
seqq.)  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  ex- 
plored by  thia  expedition,  the  brief  and  indistinct  nar- 
rative affords  ample  room  for  learned  speculation  and 
controversy.  According  to  Rennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod., 
p.  719,  seqq.),  the  island  of  Cerne  is  the  modern  Ar- 
guin,  the  Lixus  is  the  Senegal,  and  the  voyage  extend- 
ed a  little  bevond  Sierra  Leone.  M.  Gossellin,  on  the 
other  hand  (Recherchcs,  dec,  1,  p  61,  teqq.).  contends 
that  the  whole  course  was  along  the  coast  of  Maurita- 
nia ;  that  the  Lixus  was  the  modern  Lueos,  Cerne  was 
Fedala,  and  the  voyage  extended  little  beyond  Cape 
Nun,  Malte-Brun  (1,  p.  33,  Brussels  ed.)  carries 
Hanno  as  far  as  the  bays  called  the  Gulf  dos  Medatos, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gonzalode  Cmtra,  on  the  shore  of  the 
desert :  and  he  is  induced  to  assume  this  distance,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  fact  of  Himilco,  another  Car- 
thaginian, having  advanced  in  the  same  direction  as 
f  ir  to  the  north  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  a  voyage  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  than  that  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Hanno  along  the  African  coast.  (Piin.9 
7,  67—  Fest  Arien.  Or*  Marit.,  v.  80,  rrqq.)  A 
translation  of  the  Pcriplus,  however,  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Hanno,  from  which  (he  student  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. — At  a  much  later  period 
this  part  of  the  coast  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors.  Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian, 
was  sent  out  by  Scipio  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in 
the  same  direction  ;  but,  from  the  meager  account  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  M.  Goeaellin  infers  that  he  did  not 
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n   -  •»  <o  Tar      the  Carthaginian  navigator 
— Let  as  now  turn  our  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
UMm  «f  the  country.    Wc  have  already  alluded  in 
jjenrraj  terras  to  the  knowledge  possessed  bv  Herodo- 
tss  of  Africa.     To  what  we  have  stated  on  this  sub- 
Jtt  mmr  be  added  the  following  curious  narrative, 
wasrb  we  receive  from  the  historian  himself  (3,  33). 
•I  wm  also  informed."  save  Herodotus,  "by  some 
Cvrroeans,  tint  in  a  journey  they  took  to  the  oracle  of 
they  had  conferred  with  Etearchua,  king  of 
that,  among  other  things,  dis- 
with  him  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
i  of  a  thing  altogether  unknown,  Etearchus  acquaint- 
ed diem,  that  certain  Nasamones,  a  nation  of  Libya  in- 
ssknng  the  Syrtis,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  no  great  ex- 
teat  eastward  of  the  Syrtis,  came  into  hia  country,  and, 
bam?  asked  by  him  if  they  had  learned  anything  touch- 
93;  t»  Libyan  deserts,  answered  that  some  petulant 
yaaag  men,  sons  to  divers  persona  of  great  power 
aeon?  them,  had,  after  many  extravagant  actions,  re- 
sorted to  send  fire  of  their  number  to  the  coast  of 
L*ya,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  farther  discov- 
er** than  others  had  done.    The  young  men  chosen 
by  their  companions  to  make  this  expedition,  having 
fciaadii  i,l  themselves  with  water  and  other  necessary 
provisions,  first  passed  through  the  inhabited  country  ; 
sad  when  they  had  likewise  traversed  that  region  which 
abou'd*  re  wild  beasts,  they  entered  the  deserts,  ma- 
king the'j  way  towards  the  west.    After  they  had  trav- 
elled many  days  through  the  sands,  they  at  length  saw 
some  trees  flowing  in  a  plain,  and  they  approached, 
and  began  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  on  them  ;  and 
waste  they  were  gathering,  several  little  men,  leas  than 
3--  of  -.'He  ~iz<\  came  up.  and.  having  seized  thorn, 
■  assay.    The  Nasamones  did  not  at  all 
ihat  they  said,  neither  did  they  understand 
rb  of  the  Nasamones.   However,  they  conduct- 
1  over  vast  morasses  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river 
west  to  the  east,  and  abounding  in 
the  Nasamones  found  all  the  inhab- 
aaots  black,  and  of  no  larger  size  than  their  guides. 
To  thu  relation  Etearchus  added,  as  the  Cyreneana 
assured  me,  that  the  Nasamones  returned  safe  to  their 
own  country,  and  that  the  men  to  whom  they  had  l bus 
tame  were  all  enchanters."    (Compare  the  remarks 
sader  the  article  Nasamones.)    Rennell  (Geogr.  of 
Herod.,  p  43*)  observes,  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
taat  tae  rrver  seen  by  the  Nasamones  was  that  which, 
according  to  the  present  state  of  our  geography,  ia 
to  pass  by  Tombutoo,  and  thence  eastward 
«  centre  of  Africa  (in  effect,  the  river  com- 
by  the  name  of  {tiger).    What  is  called 
country  in  this  narrative,  he  makes  the 
M  1  •*  -  i  mt  modern  Fczzan,  in  winch  also  be  finds 
tke  saodv  and  desert  region  traversed  by  the  Nasa- 
aasnea    It  appears  certain  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Larchcr, 
last  the  city  in  question  was  the  modem  Tomhuctoo. 
Make  Bran,  however  (1,  p.  28,  BruaaeU  ed.),  thinks  it 
aapotsible  that  Tornbuctoo  can  be  the  place  alluded 
ta.  mac*  it  is  separated  from  the  country  of  the  Nasa- 
■oaea  by  so  manv  drM-rt*.  rivers,  and  mountain*. — In 
the  days  of  Strabo,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
aariaaii  of  Africa  was  Utile,  if  at  all,  improved.  The 
laafiterranean  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  wen 
ibtsohr  parte  frequented  by  the  Creeks.    Then  opfn- 
m  taapecting  the  continent  itself  was  that  it  formed 
»  trapezium,  or  else  that  the  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  Pelosium  bight  be  considered  as  the 
kfJa  of  %  right-angled  triangle  (Strabo,  17,  p.  825,  ed. 
1  \  of  sstuch  the  Nile  formed  the  perpendicular 
_  to  Ethiopia  and  the  ocean,  while  the 
aypotheium  was  the  coast  comprehended  between  the 
aatremrty  of  this  line  and  the  straits.    The  apex  of  the 
tangle  reached  beyond  the  limits  of  the  habitable 
wand,  and  was  consequently  regarded  as  inacct 
teaca  Strabo  declares  his  inability  to  assign  anv 
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length  to  the  continent  in  question.    Hia  knowledge 
of  the  wcBtem  coast  ia  far  from  extensive  or  accurate. 
In  pasaing  the  straits,  we  find,  according  to  him,  a 
mountain  called  by  the  Greeks  Atlas,  and  by  the  bar- 
barians Dyris  :  advancing  thence  towards  the  west, 
we  see  Cape  Coles,  and  afterward  the  city  of  Tinga, 
situate  opposite  to  Gades  in  Spain.    To  the  south  of 
Tinga  is  the  Sinus  Emponcus,  where  the  Phoenicians 
used  to  have  establishments.    After  this  the  coast 
bends  in,  and  proceeds  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  line  on  the  opposite  side.    We  may 
pardon  Strabo  for  too  lightly  rejecting  the  discoveries 
of  the  Carthaginians  along  the  western  coast,  since 
nothing  proves  him  to  have  read  the  periplus  of  Hanno. 
An  error,  however,  which  cannot  be  excused,  is  that 
of  placing  Mount  Atlas  directly  on  the  straits,  since  he 
might  have  learned  from  the  account  of  Polybius,  that 
this  mountain  wavsituate  far  beyond,  on  the  weatern 
coast,  and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  ocean.  With 
regard  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  Strabo  cites  a 
periplus  of  Artemidorua,  from  the  Straits  of  Dire? 
(Bab-cl-Mandtb)  to  the  Southern  Horn,  which,  from 
a  comparison  of  distances  as  given  by  Ptolemy  and 
Marinua  of  Tyre,  answers  to  Cape  Bandcllans,  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Gardafui,  (Go&aelltn,  Recherche*,  vol. 
1,  p.  177,  $eqq .)    Here  a  desert  coast  for  a  long  lime 
arrested  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks. — The  knowledge  of  the  day  1 
respecting  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of 
appears  to  have  extended  no  farther  than  12°  north 
latitude,  or  perhaps  12°  3C.    The  two  sides  were 
supposed  to  approximate,  and  between  the  Htspcrii 
Asthiopci  to  the  west,  and  the  Cinnamoimfera  regio, 
to  the  eaat,  the  distance  was  supposed  to  be  compara- 
tively small.    (Strabo.  119.)    This  intervening  space 


exposed  to  excessive  heats,  according  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  and  which  forbade  the  traveller's  penetra- 
ting within  its  precincts ;  while,  at  a 
beyond,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans 
to  unite.    The  hypothesis  which  we  have  here  stated 
made  Africa  terminate  at  about  one  half  of  its  true 
length,  and  represented  this  continent  as  much  smalls* 
than  Europe.    (P/m.,  8,  108.— Id.,  6,  33.— Pomp 
Mela,  1,  4.)    Still  it  was  the  one  generally  adopt- 
ed by  the  Alexandrean  school.    (Eratosthenes,  ap. 
Strab.,  passim. — Crates,  ap.  Gemm.,  Elem.  Astron., 
c.  13.— Aratua,  Pheenom.,  v.  537  —  Cleanthea,  ap. 
Gemin.,  1.  c. — Cleomedea,  Meteor.,  1,  6,  dec.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Hipparcbus,  which  united 
eastern  Africa  to  India  (Hipp.,  ap  Strab.,  6),  remained 
for  a  long  period  contemned,  until  Marinus  of  Tyre 
and  Ptolemy  had  adopted  it.    This  adoption,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  previous  hypothesis  from  keeping 
its  ground,  in  some  measure,  in  the  west  of  Europe 
(Macrob.,  Sown.  Scip.,  3,  9.— /aider.,  Ong.,  14,  5), 
where  it  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    (Maile-Brun,  1,  p.  67, 
seqq.,  Bruaaela  ed.) — Africa,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
33),  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-eight  Ro- 
man miles  from  cast  to  west.    Thia  measure,  estima- 
ted in  stadia  of  seven  hundred  to  a  degree,  would  seem 
to  represent  the  length  of  the  coast  from  the  valley  of 
the  Catabathmus  to  Cape  Ifun,  which  was  also  the 
limit  of  the  voyage  of  Polybius,  according  to  Gossellir. 
(Recherchea,  1,  p  117,  »eqq.)    The  length  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  Africa  was  supposed  nowhere  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles.    In  passing, 
however,  from  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica  across  the 
deserts  and  the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  Agrippa 
(Plin.,  I.  e.)  gave  to  this  part  of  the  world  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  extent.    This  measure,  which 
we  owe,  without  doubt,  to  the  expedition  against  ihe 
Garamantes,  conducts  us  beyond  the  Agades  and  Bor- 
nou,  but  does  not  reach  the  Niger.    Whatever  may  be 
the  discussions  to  which  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the 
in  the  pages  of  Pliny  are  calculated 
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to  give  rise,  one  thing  is  sufficiently  evident,  Unit  the 
Roman*  knew  only  a  third  part  of  Africa.  Pliny, 
moreover,  gives  us  an  account  of  two  Roman  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  first  is  that  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus.    (P/m.,  5, 1.)    This  officer,  hav- 
ing set  out  from  the  river  Lixus  with  some  Roman 
troops,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  Mount  Atlas,  passed  over 
some  miles  of  the  chain,  and  met,  in  a  desert  of  black 
sand,  with  a  river  called  Gcr.    This  appears  to  have 
been  the  Gyr  of  Segehnessa.    The  second  expedition 
was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbua.    "  We  have  subdued," 
says  Pliny  (5, 5),  "  the  nation  of  the  Pbazanii,  together 
with  their  cities  Alclc  and  Cillaba :  and  likewise  Cyd- 
amus.    From  these  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Black  by  reason  of  their  colour,  extends  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west.    Then  come  deserts,  and  afterward 
Matel^x,  a  town  of  the  Gaxamantes,  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Debris,  whose  waters  are  hot  from  midday 
to  midnight,  and  cold  from  midnight  to  midday  ;  and 
also  Garama,  the  capital  of  the  nation.    All  these 
countries  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms, 
and  over  them  did  Cornelius  Balbus  triumph."  Pliny 
then  enumerates  a  large  crowd  of  cities  and  tribes, 
whose  names  were  said  to  have  adorned  the  triumph. 
Malte-Brun,  after  a  fair  discussion  of  this  subject,  is 
of  opinion  that  Balbus  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bornou  and  Don  gala,  which  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  Boin  and  Daunagi  of  Pliny.    The  black  mountains 
were  probably  those  of  Ttbesti.    {Malte-Brun,  1,  p. 
85,  Brussels  ed.) — M annua  of  Tyre,  who  came  before 
Ptolemy,  pretended  to  hsve  read  the  itinerary  of  a  Ro- 
man expedition  under  Septrmius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
Maternus.    (Pfo/.,  1,  8,  seqg.)    These  officers  set 
out  from  Leplis  Magna  for  Garama,  the  capital  of  the 
Garamantes,  which  they  found  to  be  6400  stadia  from 
the  former  city.    Septimius,  after  this,  marched  di- 
rectly south  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  came 
to  a  country  called  Agyzimba,  inhabited  by  negroes. 
Marinua,  after  some  reasoning,  fixes  the  position  of 
this  country  at  34°  south  of  tho  equator.    A  strict 
application  of  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  will  con- 
sign to  the  regions  of  fable  this  Roman  expedition,  un- 
known even  to  tho  Romans  themselves.    How  can  we 
possibly  admit,  that  a  general  executed  a  march  more 
astonishing  than  even  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  no 
contemporary  writer  has  preserved  the  least  mention 
of  it !    At  what  epoch,  or  under  what  reign,  are  we 
to  place  this  event  1    How,  moreover,  could  an  army, 
in  three  months,  traverse  a  space  equal  to  eleven  hun- 
dred French  leagues !    {Malte-Brun,  1,  p.  128,  Brus- 
sels ed.) — The  form  of  Africa  was  totally  changed  by 
Ptolemy.    We  have  seen  that  Sirabo  and  Pliny  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  world  as  an  island,  terminating 
within  the  equinoctial  lino.    The  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
thought  to  join  the  Indian  Sea  under  the  torrid  zone, 
the  heats  of  which  were  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
barrier  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  admit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Erythrean  or  Indian  Sea,  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  after  having 
formed  a  gulf  of  moderate  depth,  which  be  calls  Hes- 
■perieuM  ('EeirrpiKoc),  extended  indefinitely  between 
south  and  west,  while  he  believed  that  the  eastern 
coast,  after  Cape  Prasum,  proceeded  to  join  the  coast 
of  Asia  below  Catigara.    (Ptol.,  7, 3  )    This  opiuion, 
which  made  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  only  large 
basins,  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  had  been 
supported  by  Hipparchus.    The  interior  of  Africa  pre- 
sent*, in  the  pages  of  Ptolemy,  a  mass  of  confused  no- 
tions.   And  yet  ho  is  the  first  ancient  writer  that  an- 
nounces with  certainty  the  existence  of  the  Niger,  ob- 
scurely indicated  by  Plioy.    The  most  difficult  point 
to  explain  in  the  Central  Africa  of  Ptolemy,  is  to  know 
what  river  he  means  by  the  Gyr.  (Ptol.,  4,  6.)  Some 
■re  rn  favour  of  the  nver  of  Bornou,  or  the  Bakr-al- 
Gattl.   (D'Amtllc,  Mem.  s*r  let  fieuves  de  fmfc- 
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[  rteur  de  rAfrique,  Acad,  des  Inter.,  vol.  ' 
Others  declare  for  the  BtJir-tl-Misselad. 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  418.)  Neither,  ho 
these  rivers  suits  the  description  of  CI  audi; 
Sttlieh.,  l,r.  253),  reproducing  the  image  of  t 
the  abundance  of  its  waters  :  "  stntli  menhli 
ft'tltim."  In  the  midst  of  so  many  contrudic 
in  a  region  still  almost  unknown,  the  boldtu ; 
ranee  may  hazard  any  assertion,  and  pretend 
any  point,  while  the  modesty  of  true  scicik 
itself  to  doubt. 

Apricancs,  I.  Sextus  Julius,  a  native  of 
belonging  to  a  family  ^hat  had  come  origu 
Africa.    He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Hel 
and  fixed  bis  residence  at  Emtnaus.  This 
ing  been  ruined,  he  was  deputed  to  wait  oi 
peror  and  obtain  an  order  for  rebuilding  it, 
mission  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  city  look 
of  Nicopolis.    (CAnm.  Pasehale,  ann.  223 
A.D.  231,  Julius  Africanus  visited  Alexandra 
the  public  discourses  of  Hcraclas.  He 
brought  up  in  paganism,  but  he  subsequently 
tho  Christian  faith,  attained  the  priesthood, 
at  an  advanced  age.    He  was  acquainted 
Hebrew  tongue,  applied  himself  to  various 
of  scientific  study,  but  devoted  himself  parti 
the  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  sacred  wr 
which  he  published  a  commentary-.    The  w 
ever,  that  most  contributed  to  his  reputati 
Ckronograpky  in  five  books  (RtvTuCuOjw 
yinav),  commencing  with  the  Creation,  i 
fixes  at  5499  B.C.,  and  continued  down  to 
This  calculation  forms  the  basis  of  a  particui, 
which  use  is  made  in  the  Eastern  Church,  a 
is  styled  the  Historical  Era,  or  that  of  the  1 
of  Alexandrea.    Fragments  of  this  work  are 
by  Eusebius,  Syncellus,  Joannes  Malala,  Thi 
Ccdrenus,  and  in  the  Chrouicon  Pasehale. 
says  of  this  production,  that,  though  concise 
nothing  important.    ( Btbliotk.,  vol  1 ,  p.  7,  td 
Eusebius  has  most  profited  by  it,  and,  in  his 
raphy,  often  copies  him.    He  has  preserve 
also  a  letter  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Am 
object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  discrepance 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  on  the  question  o 
viour's  genealogy.    We  have  also  another 
his,  addressed  to  Origen,  in  which  he  content 
thenticity  of  the  story  of  Susanna.  Africans 
composed  a  large  work  in  nine,  or,  according  t 
in  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four  books,  entitle 
"  Cestuses."    This  name  was  given  it  by  ill 
because,  liko  the  Ccstus  of  Venus,  his  collcv 
tained  a  mingled  variety  of  pleasing  thing* 
from  numerous  works.    In  it  were  dincu&sed  < 
of  natural  history,  medicine,  agriculture,  el 
dec.    In  the  part  that  principally  remains  to 
which  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  • 
work  in  the  eighth  century,  the  art  of  war  U 
topic  of  consideration.    It  is  printed  in  the  M 
ici  veteres,  Paris,  1693,  fob,  and  also  in  the 
volume  of  the  works  of  Meursius,  Florence,  1 
has  also  been  translated  by  Gtiischardt  in  his  J 
Mxhtaires  des  Grecs  et  des  Ramains,  1758,  \tt 
some  scattered  fragments  of  other  portions  of 
work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  geicr; 
very  valuable  character.    For  example,  in 
prevent  wine  from  turning,  we  arc  directed  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  words  of  the  ; 
"Taste  and  sec  how  sweet  is  the  Lord!"  J 
order  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine  with  irr.ni 
must  repeat,  on  taking  the  first  class,  the  17C 
of  thc8lh  book  of  the  Iliiid.  "Jove  thunder* 
from  the  summits  of  Olympus."    He  gives 
other  precepts  for  things  less  useful  than  et 
their  natures,  and  which  may  serve  to  amuse 
culturisl ;  as,  for  example,  how  to  force  fruit 
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yc:w  v:e  >h»pe  of  any  animal,  or  even  the  form  of  the 
hnM  Tisane  ;  how  to  produce  pomr  eranatcs  without 
see4*.  %»  of  two  colours,  dec.    (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr^  ioL  4,  p  205,  and  5.  269  —  Biographic  Uniter- 
asrit,  vol  1.  p.  274.) — II.  The  surname  of  the  Scipios, 
fives  tketr  victories  in  Africa  over  the  Carthaginians. 
ITJ  Scrpio)— III..  IV.,  V.  (Vtd.  Supplement. ) 
AciCLTTue.    Vid,  Supplement. 
Acaiu     Vid.  Supplement. 
Acuoi.     Vid.  Supplement. 
AA±ntrt%*  and  TaowoKlos,  two  architects  and 
arorher*.  who  buih  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
vttt  erected  for  the  fourth  Ume.    (liockh,  ad  Ptnd , 
frapm^,  vol  3.  p.  570.)    According  to  Plutarch,  they 
by  the  god,  when  asking  him  for  a  rec- 
thai  they  would  receive  one  on  the  seventh 
day  train  that  time,  and  were  ordered  to  spend  the  in- 
tmeniog  period  in  festive  indulgence.    They  did  so, 
tad  oa  the  seventh  night  were  found  dead  in  their  beds. 
[Plxl ,  CohsU  .  ad  Ap  —Op,  ed  Kcuke,  vol.6,  p.  413, 
*rf  }    Cicero  relate*  the  same  story,  but  makes  the 
two  brothers  a»k  Apollo  for  that  which  was  best  for 
sua  (-  fmad  e$sei  optimkm  komtni,"  where  Plutarch 
needy  has  airriv  fimBov),  and  also  gives  the  prescri- 
bed am*  as  three  days.    (Cic,  Tute  Qutttt.,  1,  47.) 
A  very  d-fferent  version,  however,  is  found  in  Pausa- 
D3U.    Thas  writer  informs  us.  that  Agamede*  and  Trb- 
^kiijs  were  the  sons  of  Erginus,. monarch  of  Orchom- 
etus,  or  rather  that  Trophonius  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, arid  Agamedc*  of  the  king.    When  they  had  at- 
tained xo  manhood,  they  became  very  skilful  in  build- 
tag  ieo.pks  for  the  gods,  and  palaces  for  kings. 
Aaxmg  other  labour*,  they  constructed  a  temple  for 
Apo.ki  at  Deiphi,  and  a  treasury  for  Hyneus.  (Vid. 
Hynnj  )   In  the  wall  of  this  building  they  placed  a 
sza-x  m  sucS  a  manner  that  they  conld  take  it  out 
whenever  they  pleased  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  carr.ed  away  from  lime  to  time  portions  of  the 
deposited  treasure.     Agamedes  was  at  last  caught  in 
l  tr=p  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  robber,  whereupon 
ais  brother  cut  off  his  head  in  order  to  prevent  discov- 
ert    After  this,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
aoer.jie  of  the  earth,  in  the  grove  of  Lebedea.  The 
who*  storv  appears  to  wear  a  figurative  character. 
Frjrtivw  :*"  the  protector  of  labour  (rpyivo^.  fpyov) ; 
Tropfvjr.KH  u  the     nnurisher1*  (r/wr^o.  rpoOof ) ;  and 
A^itaed.^  i»thc  •*  vrry  prudent  one"  (uyav  andu^dof). 
Trap>ion;us,  even  after  he  has  descended  to  the  lower 
vrorid,  makes  his  voice  to  be  heard  from  those  profound 
cV^js.    He  mles  over  the  powers  of  the  abyss,  In- 
comes JopjteT-Trophonios.  and  gives  counsel  to  those 
who  ha**' the  courage  to  descend  into  the  cave  at  Le- 
bedea   He  is  Hades,  the  wise  and  good  deity,  as 
Pljfo  eaQ»  him  (Ph&don.  <f  68).    He  is  therefore,  also, 
•Jse  supreme  intelligence  that  rules  in  the  lower  world, 
tkbieh  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
izti  aerexnpanjes  them  in  their  migrations.     In  the 
-..i-n*  Hjrrieos.  moreover,  we  sec  *'a  keeper  of  bees," 
i  -  bee-master"  ("Tptf    .  from  Ipov,  ipiov,  "  a  bec- 
^iTe**\  and  the  bee  was  connected  with  the  mysteries 
■>'  Crre%  and  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.  There 
15,  <ner€  over,  a  strong  analogy  between  the  story  as 
Vrt  j0jd,  atid  that  related  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
Ti^rapsimta*.     Both  fables  appear  to  be  allegorical 
r astratjons,  connected  with  agriculture.    ( Crcuznr, 
SynWtl,  vol.  2,  p.  391.— CsngHMf*t/,Tol.  2.  p  330) 
AcuKXSon,  king  of  Mycenae  and  commander  of 
(Jrwaan  forces  against  Troy.    He       brother  to 
Kfnelans,  and  was,  according  to  most  authorities,  the 
nr<  of  Plistheeies.     As.  however,  Plisthenes  died 
»c-jng.  tod  his  widow  Aeropc  was  taken  in  marriage 
Arrets,  the  sons  of  Plisthenes,  Agamemnon  and 
MfneUtis  namely,  were  brought  up  by  their  grand- 
fiiier,  now  become  tbeir  stepfather,  and  were  called 
\riim  as  tf  tbev  had  been  his  own  sons.  (Apollod., 
\  t,  t  —Hcym,  mi  loc.—Schol  ,  ad  D  ,  2, 249.)  On 


the  murder  of  Atreus,  (rrd.  Atreus,  iEgtsthus)  and  the 
accession  of  bis  uncle  Thyestes  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Agamemnon  fled  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  his  brother 
Menelaus,  after  having  previously  found  an  asylum, 
first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  then  with 
Oeneus,  kins  of  Calydon.   Tyndarus  was  reigning  at 
Sparta,  and  had  married  his  daughter  Clytemnestra  to 
a  son  of  Thyestes ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  al- 
liance, he  stipulated  with  Agamemnon  to  aid  him  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Atreus,  provided  he  would 
carry  off  Clyteoinestra  and  make  her  his  queen.  This 
stipulation  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  plan  having  suc- 
ceeded, Agamemnon  married  the  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus, and  became  the  father  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  (or 
Iphianassa),  I*odice  (or  Electra),  and  Chrysothemis. 
Agamemnon  waa  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  time,  and  on  this  account  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.    The  Grecian  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wrath  of  Diana,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favour- 
ite deer.  Catenas,  the  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and 
he  declared,  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia, 
the  monarch's  eldest  daughter,  must  be  sacrificed. 
She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar,  and  waa  about  to 
be  offered  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Virgil  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is 
generally  said  to  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  stag 
to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess  herself.    ( Vtd. 
Iphigenia.) — The  dispute  of  Agamemnon  with  Achil- 
les, before  the  walls  of  Troy,  respecting  the  captivo 
Chryseis  ;  the  consequent  loss  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
services  of  Achilles ;  his  return  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  and  his  victory 
over  Hector,  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  Iliad. — 
In  the  division  of  the  captives  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Cassandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon.    She  was  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycena; ;  but  from  the  disregard  with  which  her  pre- 
dictions were  generally  treated  (vtd.  Cassandra),  he 
was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was  consequent- 
ly, upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  assassinated,  with  her 
and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and 
her  paramour  jEgiathus.    (  Ktd.  Clytemnestra,  iEgis- 
thus.)    The  manner  of  Agamemnon's  death  is  va- 
riously given.    According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
the  monarch,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  carried  by  a 
storm  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Argolis  where 
iCgisthus.  the  son  of  Thyestes,  resided.    During  his 
absence,  .Egisthus  had  carried  on  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Clytemnestra,  and  he  had  set  a  watch- 
man, with  a  promise  of  a  largo  reward,  to  give  him  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  king.    As  soon  as 
he  learned  that  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  went  out  to 
welcome  him.  and  invited  him  to  his  mansion.    At  the 
banquet  in  the  evening,  however,  he  placed,  with  the 
participation  of  Clytemnestra,  twenty  men  in  conceal- 
ment, who  fell  on  and  slaughtered  him,  together  with 
Cassandra  and  all  his  companions.    They  died  not, 
however,  unavenged,  for  .Egisthus  alone  was  left  alive. 
(Orf.,  4,  512,  atqq  —Od.,  11,  405,  teaq  )  Thepost- 
homcric  account,  followed  by  the  Tragic  writers, 
makes  Agamemnon  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  after  he  had  just  come  forth  from  the  bath,  and 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  put  on  a  garment,  the 
sleeves  of  which  had  been  sewed  together,  as  well  as 
the  opening  for  the  head,  and  by  which,  of  course,  all 
his  movements  were  obstructed,  and,  as  it  were,  fetter- 
ed. (Schol.  ad  Evrrp.y  fftt ,  1277  — Compare  Eutip., 
Ortsl.,  25.—A?*ch  ,  A  tram  ,  1353  —  Id  ,  Evmen.t 
631.)    His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
( Vid.  Orestes.)    Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
Plisthenes  as  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus : 
be  calU  them  simply  the  offspring  of  Atreus.  Accord- 
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ing  to  this  view  of  the  case,  Atrena,  who,  as  eldest 
•on,  had  succeeded  Pclops,  left  on  his  deathbed  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  still  under  age,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  brother  Thyestes,  who  resigned  the  king- 
dom to  his  nephews  when  they  bad  reached  maturity. 
The  variations  introduced  into  this  story,  therefore, 
v  juld  seem  to  be  the  work  of  later  poets,  especially 
0t'  the  Tragic  writers,  from  whom  the  gramma  nans 
and  scholiasts  borrowed.  (Htyne,  ad  II.,  2,  v.  106. — 
Suppi.  et  Emend. — vol.  4,  p.  685.)  With  respect 
to  the  extent  of  Agamemnon's  sway,  we  are  informed 
by  Homer  (//.,  2,  108)  that  ho  ruled  over  many  isl- 
i  ands  and  over  all  Argoa  (no/J.yai  vtjaoioi  koi  hpyti 
navri).  By  Argot  appears  to  be  here  meant,  not  the 
city  of  that  name,  for  this  was  under  the  sway  of  Dio- 
roede,  but  a  Urge  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in- 
cluding particularly  tbe  cities  of  Mycen®  and  Tiryns. 
(Heyne,  Exeurs.  1,  ad  II. ,  2.)  The  islands  to  which 
the  poet  alludes  can  hardly  be  those  of  tbe  Sinus  Ar- 
golicus,  which  are  few  in  number  and  small.  Homer 
himself  says,  that  Agamemnon  possessed  the  most 
powerful  fleet,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
beld  many  islands  under  his  sway,  though  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  names.    (Heyne, I.  c. — Tkueyd., 

1,  9.) — Thus  much  for  Agamemnon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  individual  once  actually  existed.  If 
we  follow,  however,  the  theory  advocated  by  Hermann 
and  others,  and  make  not  only  the  Trojan  war  itself  to 
have  been  originally  a  mere  allegory,  but  the.  names 
of  the  leading  personages  to  be  also  allegorical,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  stations  or  characters, 
Agamemnon  becomes  the  "permanent"  or  "general 
leader  of  the  host"  (uvw  and  pipvu),  the  termination 
uv  strengthening  the  idea  implied  by  the  two  compo- 
nent words  from  which  the  appellation  is  derived,  and 
denoting  collection  or  aggregation.  The  name  Aga- 
memnon is  also  connected  with  the  early  religion  of 
Greece,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  a  Zevc  'Kyauiu- 
vuv.   (Meurs.  MisceU.  Lacon.,  \,A.—Eustatk.,  ad  It., 

2,  p.  168. — Consult  Hermann  und  Crcuzer,  Bne/e 
iiber  Horn,  und  He*.,  p.  20,  and  Creuzcr,  Symbaltk, 
vol.  2,  p.  460.) 

AuamemkonIus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Orestes,  a 
son  of  Agamemnon.    (  Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  v.  471 . ) 

Aganippe,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Bccotia,  on 
Mount  Helicon.  Tbe  grove  of  the*  Muses  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  a  little  below  was 
Aganippe.  Tbe  source  Hippocrene  was  some  dis- 
tance above.  These  two  springs  supplied  the  small 
rivers  Olmius  and  Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  into  the  Copaic  lake  near  Hahartus. 
(Strabo,  407  and  411.)  Pauaanias  (9,  31)  call,  the 
former  Lemnus.  Aganippe  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  from  it  were  called  Aganippides.  Ovid  (Fast.,  5, 
7)  has  tbe  expression  "Jontes  Aganippidos  Hippo- 1 
crenes,"  whence  some  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  makes 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  same.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect :  the  epithet  Aganippis,  as  used  by  the 
poet,  being  equivalent  hero  merely  to  t%  Musis  sacra." 
—II.  A  nymph  of  the  fountain. 

Agaprnor,  tbe  son  of  Ancavua,  and  grandson  of  Ly- 
curgus,  who  led  the  Arcsdisn  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  and,  after  the  fall  of  that  city,  was  car- 
ried by  a  storm,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Paphos. 

Agaprtvs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Agar,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  tbe  district  of 
Byzacium,  and  probably  not  far  from  Zella. 

Agapios.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Agara,  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  on  tbe  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Iomsnes  (Dsekumna),  and  northwest 
of  Palibotbra.  It  is  now  Agra.  (Bischpff  und  Muller, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  s.  ».) 

Aoiai  ('Aydpov  noXict  or  'kpyeipov  irolit,  Ptol.— 
Argari  Urbs,  Tab.  Pent  ),  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem, 
on  the  Sinus  Argancus.    It  is  thought  to 


the  modern  Artingari. 

terb.  der  Geogr.,  s.  v.) 


(Bitchofl  und  Miller,  Wor- 


ogr.,  t 

Aoarista,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who  married 
Xanthippus.  She  dreamed  that  ahe  had  brought  forth 
a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after  waa  delivered  of  Pericles. 

—II.  (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Agasias,  or  Hrgrsias,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Ephesua,  to 
whose  chisel  we  owe  the  celebrated  work  of  art  called 
the  Borghese  Gladiator.  This  is  indicated  by  an  u> 
\  scription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  This  statue 
was  found,  together  with  the  Apollo  Bclvidere,  ou  the 
site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  and 
where  that  emperor  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
cke/s-d1  autre,  which  had  been  carried  on*  from  Greece 
by  his  freedman  Acratus.  It  ia  maintained  by  more 
recent  antiquarians,  that  the  statue  in  question  does 
not  represent  a  gladiator ;  it  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  group,  and  the  attention  and  action  of  the  figure 
are  directed  towards  some  object  more  elevated  than 
itself,  such,  for  example,  as  a  horseman  whose  attack 
it  is  sustaining.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  tbe  name, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  AZoYic  and  vulgar  form 
wss  Agestas;  the  Doric,  Agastas;  and  the  Ionic, 
Hegestas.  This  Ionic  form  was  adopted  by  the  Attic 
wnters. — II.  Another  Epbcsian  sculptor,  who  exercised 
his  art  in  the  island  of  Dclos,  while  it  waa  under  the 
Roman  sway.    (Stllig,  Diet.  Art  v.) 

Agassa,  a  city  of  Thcssaly,  supposed  by  Msnnert 
(7,  470)  to  be  the  same  with  the  .Egsa  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  places  to  the  south  of  Beroea.  (Ptol ,  p. 
84  )  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  ^Emilius, 
for  having  revolted  to  Perseus  after  its  surrender. 
(Liv.,  46,  27.)  There  are  ruins  near  the  modern  Co- 
jani,  which,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient place. 

Ao  asus,  a  harbour  of  Apulia,  near  the  Promontorium 
Garganum.  (Pltn.,  3,  11.)  It  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modern  Porto  Greco.  (Cluver,  Ital.  ArU.,  voL 
2,  p.  1212  ) 

Ao  ath  arc  hides,  I.  or  Agatharchus,  a  native  of  Cni- 
dus.  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor)  and  his 
successor.  Pbotius  states  (Biblwth.,  vol.  I,  p.  171, 
cd.  Bekker),  that  he  had  read  or  was  acquainted  with 
the  following  geographical  productions  of  this  writer. 

1.  A  work  on  Asia  (To  ncara  ri/v  'Aoiav),  in  ten  books  : 

2.  A  work  on  Europe  (Ta  Kara  r^v  Evpu-rji),  id 
forty  books :  and,  3.  A  work  on  tbe  Erythraean  Sea 
(Uepi  Tift  'EpvOpuc  tiaXuaoijc).  The  patriarch  adds, 
that  there  existed  the  following  other  works  of  the  same 
writer.  1.  An  abridged  description  of  the  Erythnean 
Sea  ('Entropy  rCrv  irepl  rrjc  'EpvBpuic  tiaXuooqc),  in  one 
book  :  2.  An  account  of  the  Troglodytes  (l\tpl  Tpvy- 
"Kodvruv),  in  fise  books :  3.  An  abridgment  of  the 
poem  of  Antimachus,  entitled  Lyde  ('E:riropy  r%c 
'Avrtpdxov  Av«Ji?f ) :  4.  An  abridgment  of  a  work  on 
extraordinary  winda  (*E 

■davpaoiuv  avepuv) :  6.  An  abridged  history  ('E. 
yal  ioropiCiv) :  and.  6.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  living 
happily  with  one's  friends.  Photius  passes  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  this  writer,  and  makes  him  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  Thucydidca.  The  patriarch  has  also 
preserved  for  us  some  extracts  from  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  the  work  of  Agatharchidcs  on  the  Erythrxan 
Sea,  in  which  some  curious  particulars  arc  found 
respecting  the  Sabeans  and  other  nations  dwelling 
along  the  coasts.  Here  also  we  have  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  in  extracting  gold  from  mar- 
ble, where  nature  had  concealed  it ;  while  tho  whole 
is  intermingled  with  detads  appertaining  to  natural 
history.  The  valuable  information  furnished  by  Aga- 
tharchidea  respecting  the  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  has  already 
been  alluded  to  under  that  article.  The  fragments  oJ 
Agatharchides  were  published,  along  with  those  of  Cte 
sias  and  Memnon,  by  H.  Stephens,  Paris,  1557,  8vo 
are  given,  however,  in  a  more  complete  form  by 
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Hr4*%«  to  edition  of  the  minor  Greek  geographer. 
(<W*  Hut  bit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  391  >— II.  A  native 
of  fcsns.  whose  rirptTtKu  is  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his 
IVtlrts  He  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  and 
kesrrffsne  hare  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with 
*3±i.Th»desof  Cnidu%  and  the  TlrpotKu  to  be  merely 
i  wrt»5  of  the  work  on  Asia  by  this  writer.  (Schbll, 
ft* La.  Gr,  t.  e.) 

AciTwttmrs,  I.  an  Athenian  artist,  mentioned  by 
Ttxbtsm  (ft*  7.  praf  \  and  said  by  him  to  have  in- 
*wxl  scene-painting.  He  was  contemporary  with 
SjcvAk*,  too  prepared  the  scenery  and  decorations 
\k  i*  uW.rc.  Silhg  {Diet.  Art ,  a.  v.)  maintains, 
ta  tic  word?  of  Vitruvius.  in  the  passage  just  referred 
Ml  suaehr.  r-  tcmarn  fcctt,,%  merely  mean,  that  Aga- 
trrSra  constructed  a  stage  for  .Eschylus,  since,  ac- 
oorin^to  Aristotle  (Poet.,  4).  Sophocles  first  brought 
■2  'ir  fkcorjtions  of  scenery  (eitr]voypaif>ia).  But  the 
ija^xje  of  Vitruvios,  taken  in  connexion  with  what 
evidently  refers  to  perspective  and  scene- 
»r.d  B<  ntley  tUo  understands  them  in  this 
*i*  (Dts*  Pkal.,  p.  286  )  Nor  do  the  words  of 
Arjade  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  this  opinion, 
Sophocles  may  h*ave  completed  what  Agatharrhus 
bfftti— 11.  A  painler,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  con- 
ucipcTiry  wi:h  Zeuxis.  "We  have  no  certain  atate- 
t<st  respecting  the  degree  of  talent  which  he  pos- 
tmei  SHig(Dt«-/.  Art.,  *.  r.)  thinks  it  was  small, 
nvr>  n  support  of  his  opinion  the  language  of  An- 
iocidVi  yOrti ,  c  Alctb.%  t)  17).  Plutarch,  however, 
informs  us.  that  Alcibiadcs  confined  Agatharchus  in 
its  Dviojcn  until  be  had  decorated  it  with  paintings, 
i»J  then  *ent  him  home  with  a  handsome  present. 
[V-J.  Alni .  16  )  Andocides  charges  Alcibiadcs  with 
ieuituaj  Agatharchus  ihfee  whole  months,  and  com- 
atioj  biao  daring  that  period  to  adorn  his  mansion 
»ua  tbe  pencil.  And  he  states  that  the  pain  tor  es- 
cape*.1 to  his  bouse  only  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  du- 
re** Siibg  thinks  that  this  was  done  in  order  to  cast 
ol*  Je  the,  artist,  an  inference  far  from  probable, 
tbwfi  it  would  seem  to  derive  some  support  from  the 
raark  of  tbe  scholiast  on  Demosthenes  (e.  Mid.,  p. 
3RT;  U  u>  the  nature  of  the  provocation  which  Aga- 
■•aixhus  had  given  to  Alcibiadcs.  Bentley  makes 
t>  9-<e  utjt  of  the  name  of  Agatharchus,  bot  is 
«lm  as  to  tbe  difficulty  which  would  then  arise  in  ro- 
a'a«)  to  this  aru»t*s  being  contemporaneous  with  both 
£*etylu»  and  Zeuxis.  Agatharchus  prided  himself 
cfac  ba  rapedity  of  execution,  and  received  the  famous 
man  from  Zeuxis,  that  if  the  former  executed  his 
m  t  riwrt  time,  he,  Zeuxis,  painted  "  for  a  long 
tsac"  i  e ,  for  posterity. 

AciranrcBcs,!.  aGreek  geographer.    The  period 
•hen  ac  sW»hed  is  not  known  ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
fat  he  came  after  Ptolemy  ;  and  very  probably 
at  tied  lams  tlie  tliird  century  of  our  era.    The  only 
**i  bv  which  be  is  known  is  an  abridgment  of  gcog- 
i»stt.  entitled  Trrorvrru/rte  ttk  yecjypa&iar,  tvem  r- 
tmo  books.    This  little  production  appears  to 
a*t  mehtd  as  io  a  very  imperfect  state.    It  is  a 
*ne*  «f  lessons  dictated  to  a  disciple  named  Philo,  to 
Tt«  sua  as  an  outline  for  a  course  of  mathematical 
us  fitaeal  geography.    In  the  first  chapter  he  gives 
>  sirtcti  ot  history  and  geography,  and  names  the  most 
sarful  writers  in  these  departments,    lie  gives  us 
atsr  tone  particulars  worthy  of  notice  that  we  might 
met  in  tain  for  in  Strabo.    In  the  chapters  that  fol- 
ios, Aptkastras  treau  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth, 
•f  waiis,  seas,  islands.  Arc.    After  the  sixteenth  chap- 
w  rsmes  as  extract  from  Ptolemy.    The  second  tiook 
■  owv  k  eoofjstd  repetition  of  the  first,  and  is  the  work, 
psksUj,  d  voinc  ignorant  disciple.    The  first  edition 
t  Afathomeroa  is  that  of  Tennulius,  in  Greek  and 
\*m,Awut.,  1671, 8 vo.    It  is  to  be  found  also  in 
it  Election  of  ancient  geographical  writers,  by  Gro- 
Ugi.         1679  and  1700,  4to,  and  in  Hud- 


A  G  A 

son's  collection.  (Schffl,  HUt  Lilt.  Gr.,  vol.  9,  p. 
324  ) — II.  A  physician.    (  Kid.  Supplement.) 

AoathI as,  s  poet  and  historian,  born  at  Myrina,  in 
^Eolis,  on  the  coaat  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  636 
A.D.  He  studied  at  Alexandres,  and  went  In  the  year 
554  to  Constantinople.  He  possessed  some  talent 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  amorous  effusions, 
which  he  collected  in  nine  books,  under  the  title  of 
"Daphniaca."  A  collection  of  epigrams,  in  seven 
books,  was  also  made  by  him,  of  which  a  great  number 
arc  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology. 
His  principal  production,  however,  is  an  historical  work, 
which  he  probably  wrote  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  It  contains,  in  five  books,  an  account  of  his 
own  times,  from  the  wars  of  Narses  to  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  His  work  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  Persia.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  conversant  with 
the  Persian  language,  since  he  states  that  he  compiled 
his  narrative  from  Persian  authorities  (Ik  tuv  rrapa 
o$iotv  hyyiypafipivuv.  p.  125).  He  writes,  nerliup^, 
with  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  poets  are  wont  to 
do ;  hut  his  style  is  pompous  and  full  of  affectation, 
and  his  narrative  continually  interspersed  with  com- 
monplace reflections.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard 
time  is  clinging  fast  to  him,  and  the  highest  stretch  of 
his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate  the  ancient 
writers.  By  faith  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 
and  probably  prided  himself  upon  his  orthodoxy ;  for 
when  he  mentions  that  the  Franks  were  Christians, 
he  adds,  «oi  rjj  ondordrp  jptt/irvot  dofy.  His  remi- 
niscences of  the  Homeric  poems  supplied  him  with  a 
largo  atock  of  epic  words,  which  swim  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  his  narrative  like  heavy  logs  upon  stagnant 
water.  The  work  of  A  gat  bias  may  be  regarded,  in  point 
of  learning  and  diction,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  few  men  at  Alexandrea  or  Constantino- 
ple may  have  surpassed  him  as  a  writer.  (Foreign  Re- 
view, So.  2,  p.  575.)  The  best  edition  is  that  published 
in  1828,  as  Part  III.  in  the  collection  of  Byzantine  his- 
torians,  at  present  publishing  at  Bonn. 

Agathinos.    Vid  Supplement. 

Aoatho,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  the  contempo 
rary  and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his  house  Plato  lays 
the  scene  of  his  Sympotium,  given  in  honour  of  a 
tragic  victory  won  by  the  poet.  A  gat  ho  was  no  mean 
dramatist.  He  is  called  'AyuOuv  o  kXcivoc  by  Aris- 
tophanes. (Thexmoph.,  29.)  The  same  writer  pays 
a  handsome  tribute  to  his  memory  as  a  poet  and  a 
man,,  in  the  Rana  {v.  84),  where  Bacchus  cells  him 
ayadoc  iroirjTijc  xai  iroftetvoc  ro/f  Qi?aic.  In  the 
Theimojihoriazusa,  however,  which  was  exhibited  six 
years  before  tbe  Ranee,  Agatho,  then  alive,  is  introduced 
as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  hia  effem- 
inacy. His  poetry  seems  to  have  corresponded  with 
his  personal  appearance ;  profuse  in  trope,  inflexion, 
and  metaphor ;  glittering  with  sparkling  ideas,  and 
flowing  softly  on  with  harmonious  words  and  nice  con- 
struction, but  deficient  in  manly  thought  and  vigour. 
Agatho  may,  in  some  degree,  be  charged  with  having 
begun  tbe  decline  of  true  tragedy.  It  was  be  who  first 
commenced  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts  of  tbe  drama,  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  piece ;  thus  infringing  the 
law  by  which  the  chorus  was  made  one  of  the  actors. 
(Arittot.,  Poet.,  18,  22.)  He  is  blamed  also  by  Aris- 
totle (Poet ,  18, 17)  for  want  of  judgment,  in  selecting 
too  extensive  subjects.  He  occasionally  wrote  pieces 
with  fictitious  names  (a  transition  towards  the  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  was  called  the  Flower,  and  wbs 
probably,  therefore,  neither  seriously  affecting  nor  ter- 
rible, but  in  the  style  of  the  Idyl.  (Schlegel,  Dram. 
Lilt.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)  One  of  Agatho's  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  01.  91,  2,  B.C.  416.  He  too,  like 
Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Atcbelaua. 

Aoathoclka.    Vid.  Supplement. 
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AoathSclrs,  I.  one  of  the  boldest  adventurers  of 

antiquity.  His  history  is  principally  drawn  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (books  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  frag- 
ments of  book  twenty-one),  and  from  Justin  (books 
twenty- two  and  twenty-three).  They  derived  their 
accounts  from  different  sources,  and  differ,  therefore, 
especially  in  the  history  of  his  youth.  Agathocles 
was  the  son  of  Carcinus,  who,  having  been  expelled 
from  Ruegium,  resided  at  Thennse  in  Sicily.  On  ac- 
count of  a  mysterious  oracle,  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancy,  but  was  secretly  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  again  received 
by  his  repentant  father,  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continued  to  reside, 
being  admitted  by  Timoleon  into  the  number  of  the 
citizens.  He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damas,  a 
noble  Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recommended 
him,  and  was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  an  army  sent 
against  Agrigentum.  By  a  ma  mage  with  the  widow 
of  Damas  he  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of 
Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  SosUtratus,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Tarcntum,  but  returned  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  es- 
tablished himself  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily  (317  B.C.).  He  maintained  his  power 
twenty-eight  years,  till  289  B.C.  To  strengthen  his 
authority  in  his  native  country,  and  to  give  employment 
to  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  like  Dionystus,  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  Having  been  defeated 
by  them,  and  besieged  in  Syracuse,  he  boldly  resolved 
to  pass  over  into  Africa  with  a  portion  of  his  army. 
Here  he  fought  for  four  years,  till  307,  generally  with 
success.  Disturbances  in  Sicily  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  army  twice,  and  at  his  second  return  into 
Africa  he  found  it  in  rebellion  against  his  son  Archa- 
gaihus.  He  appeased  the  commotion  by  promising 
the  troops  the  booty  they  should  win ;  but,  being  de- 
feated, he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  own  sons  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  exasperated  soldiery,  and  expose  these 
latter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons  were 
murdered  ;  the  army  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians. 
He  himself  restored  quiet  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a 
peace  306  B.C.,  which  secured  to  both  parties  their 
former  possessions.  He  then  engaged  in  several  hos- 
tile expeditions  to  Italy,  where  he  vanquished  the 
Brultii  and  sacked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
saddened  by  domestic  strife.  His  intention  was,  that 
his  youngest  son,  Agathocles.  should  inherit  the  throne. 
This  stimulated  his  grandson  Archsgathus  to  rebellion. 
He  murdered  the  intended  heir,  and  persuaded  Mamon, 
a  favourite  of  the  king's,  to  poison  him.  This  was  done 
by  means  of  a  feather,  with  which  the  king  cleaned  his 
teeth  after  a  meal.  His  month,  and  soon  his  whole 
body,  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  Before  he  was 
entirely  dead  he  was  thrown  upon  a  funeral  pile.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years  ;  according  to  others,  at  that  of  ninety-five. 
Before  his  death,  his  wife  Texena  and  two  sons  were 
sent  to  Egypt.  His  son-iu-law,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
Agathocles  posses*  cd  the  talents  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign.  He  was  proud  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
His  cruelty,  luxury,  and  insatiable  ambition, however, 
accelerated  his  ruin.  (Justin,  22,  I,  seqq. — Id.,  23, 
1,  srqq.—Polyb.,  12,  15  —  Id,  15,  35  —  Id,  9,  23, 
dec.)— II.  A  son  of  Lysimachus,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Getse.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lvsandra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.agus  His  father,  in'  his  old 
age,  married  Arsinoe,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lysandra, 
who,  fearful  lest  her  offspring  by  Lysimachus  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  come  under  the  power  of  Agath- 
ocles and  be  destroyed,  planned,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about,  the  death  of  this  prince.  After  the 
destruction  of  Agathocles  she  fled  to  Selcucus.  An- 
other account  makes  Agathocles  to  have  lost  his  life 


through  the  resentment  of  Arsinoe,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  listen  to  certain  dishonourable  pro- 
posals made  by  her.  (Pausan.,  1,  9. — Jd.,  1,  10.)— 
HI.  A  brother  of  Agalhoclem,  and  minister  of  Ptolemv 
Phtlopalor.  (  Kid.  Agathocles  )—  IV.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Pessmus.  ( Vossius,  de  Hist.  Grttc,  3,  p. 
158—  Ernesti,  Clav.  Cic.  Jnd.  Hist,  a.  t  )—  V.  An 
srehon  at  Athens,  01.  105.  at  the  period  when  the  IW 
cians  undertook  to  plunder  Delphi. — VL  An  historian 
( Kid.  Supplement.) 

Aoathodjcnon,  or  the  Good  Genius,  I.  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Grecka  to  the  Egyptian  Cneph,  as  indic- 
ative of  the  qualities  and  attributes  assigned  to  him 
in  the  mythology  of  that  nation.  (Compare  Eutcbtus, 
Prop.  Ev.,  1,  10,  p.  41. — JaUonsh,  Panth.  Jigypt  , 
I,  p.  86  )  It  is  the  same  with  the  Noro,  and  Pttiuarv 
dcr,  of  the  Alexandrcan  school ;  and  the  hieroglyphic 
which  represents  this  deity  is  the  circle,  or  disk,  hav- 
ing in  the  centre  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  or  else 
a  globe  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  the  spir- 
it, or  eternal  principle,  male  and  female,  that  animates 
and  controls  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  light,  which 
illumines  all  things.  (Creuzer's- Symboiik,  par  Gvig- 
maul,  vol.  1,  p.  824.) — H.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  serpent,  as  an  image  of  Cneph,  the  good 
genius.  (Hut.,de  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  418  )  The  serpent 
here  meant  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  was  also  called 
Urctus  (Ovpaioe),  or  the  royal  serpent  (Zatga,  Num. 
JEfypt',  P  400.— Id.,  de  Obelise,  p.  431,  n.  41).  and 
hence  it  is  also  the  symbol  of  royalty,  and  appears  on 
the  beads  of  kings  as  well  as  of  gods.  (Compare  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cleopatra. )  The  term  Agatbo- 
dsernon  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  term  Cneph.  (JabJonski,  Voce,  p.  112. 
— Ouraroff,  Essai  sur  Us  Myst.  d'Eleusts,  p.  106. 
seqq. — Creuzer's  Symboiik,  vol.  1,  p.  605,  of  the  Ger- 
man work. — Champollion,  Precis,  inc.,  p.  91.) — III. 
A  name  given  by  the  Greek  residents  in  Egypt  to  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.  (Ptol.,  4.  5.)  The  native 
appellation  was  Schetnouphi,  i.  e  ,  "  the  good  arm  of 
the  river;"  from  Scfiet,  "the  arm  of  a  river,"  and 
nouphi,  •'  good,"  and  was  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Phatnctic,  or  evil  arm  of  the  Nile.  (Champollion, 
PEgypte  sous les  Pharaons,  vol.  2,  p.  23.)  The  words 
Cneph  (Cnuphi)  and  Canobus  (Canopus)  were,  in 
fact,  the  same  ;  and  we  have  in  the  following,  also, 
mere  I  v  different  forme  of  the  same  appellation  ;  Chno- 
phi,  Anubis,  Mnveis,  dec. — HI.  (Kid.  Supplement.) 

AoATHOTfcus.    Kid.  Supplement. 

Agathoh,  I.  (Kid.  Agatlio  )—  II.,  III.  (Vid.  Sup- 
plement.) 

A  oath  vena,  or  Agathymum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
northern  coast,  between  Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Siculi, 
and,  owing  to  thia  circumstance  probably,  as  well  as 
to  its  remote  position,  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  geographers.    Its  name  ap- 

fears,  for  the  first  time,  m  the  history  of  the  second 
»unic  war.  where  Livy  (26.  40)  states,  that  the  Ro- 
man consul  I^rvinus  carried  away  from  the  place  a 
motley  rabble,  four  thousand  in  number,  consisting  of 
abandoned  characters,  and  brought  them  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  near  Khegium,  the  people  of  which  place  want- 
ed a  band  trained  to  robberies,  for  the  purpose  of  rav- 
aging Bruttiiira.  Ijvy  writes  the  name  Agathyrna,  ot 
the  first  declension :  the  more  common  form  is  Aga- 
thyrnum  ('Ajufopw).  The  modern  St.  Agatha  stands 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  {Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol  9,  pt.  2,  p.  411.) 

Ao athvrsi,  a  nation  respecting  whom  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  are  greatly  at  variance.  (Compare 
Vosstus.  Annot.  in  Hudson,  Geog.  A/in,  vol.  1,  p. 
79  )  Herodotus  (4,  49V  places  Jhem  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Maris,  the  modem  Maroseh,  in  what  is  now 
Transylvania,  and  most  writers  agree  in  piecing 
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is  is  raor.'.nr  and  in  upper  Hungary.  (Compare 
Ar-set,  Gex*gr  of  Herod  ,  p.  83,  seqq. — Manner t,  4, 
»  JC— .V««ouar  *Vrm.  «cfcri// .  1.  p.  377,  Ac.) 
Srawr* of  Chios,  nuwcrer,  makes  tbcrn  lo  have  dwelt 
m  cat  Psius  Maeotta.  The  name  perhaps,  after  all.  is 
«  mm  ap peUattre,  and  may  have  been  applied  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different'  tribes.  What  series  to 
atrrsgtaen  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  the  latter  half 
at  tie  tefro  Afath  yrsi  frequently  occurs  in  other  na- 
tsxal  de^tgnauoaav,  such  as  Idanikyrai,  Thyr$agtt<e, 
Tktaagtta\  Tkyrst,  dec.  The  reference  probably  is 
ta  me  god  Tyr,  another  name  for  the  sun.  What 
H+-r*'otus  (4,  IM)  states  respecting  this  race,  that 
taey  "<e re  accustomed  lo  array  themselves  in  very 
fcstdeeane  attire,  to  wear  a  great  number  of  golden  or- 
Baarats.  to  have  their  women  in  common,  and  to  live, 
•  consequence  of  this  last- mentioned  arrangement, 
hke  brethren  and  members  of  one  family,  is  received 
«tta  great  incredulity  by  man  v.  (Compare  Valcke- 
Heroi..  ed.  Wtsstl.,  p.  328,  n.  31.)  All  this, 
r,  dearly  shows  their  Asiatic  origin,  and  con- 
tlie  nations  in  the  interior  of  the  cast- 
ornmunity  of  wives  seems  to  have 
kern  a  remnant,  in  some  degree,  of  an  early  Buddhis- 
ts? v*«em  The  civilised  habits  of  the  Agathyrsi  are, 
at  all  events,  worthy  of  notice,  and  favour  the  theory 
sf  those  wno  see  in  them  a  fragment  of  early  civiliza- 
tion, faanaiiog  from  some  highly  cultivated  race,  and 
sub*r<pentlv  shattered  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians 
tad  other  barbarous  tribes  {Rater.  Vorhal.,286,aeqq.) 

A<ui-t  CA;afi>),  or,  with  the  Reuchlinian  pronun- 
ciation. At  its,  I.  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Efhioo,  bv  whom  she  had  Pentheus.  Her  son  suc- 
ceeded h'»  grandfather  in  the  government  of  Thebes. 
While  he  was  reigning,  Bacchus  came  from  the  east, 
%xjt  tougtit  to  introduce  his  orgies  into  his  native  city. 
Ttx-  women  all  gave  enthusiastically  into  the  new  re- 
Upon.  and  Mount  Cithaeron  rang  to  the  frantic  yells  of 
die  Bacchantes.  Pentheus  sought  to  check  their  fury  ; 
hot  deceived  bv  the  god,  he  went  secretly  and  ascend- 
ed •  tree  on  Cithaeron,  to  be  an  ocular  witness  of  their 
rev*-!*.  While  here,  he  was  descried  by  his  mother 
and  acn'.s.  to  whom  Bacchus  made  him  appear  to  be  a 
beast,  and  he  was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  This 
aervntare  of  Pentheus  has  furnished  the  groundwork 
tf  one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  Euripides,  his  Bacch*. 
(issUes*  ,  3,  4,  4  —  Id  .  3.  5,  1— Orid,  Met.,  3,  514, 
»r$?—  Hyjpa.,  /.  184 — Keightlry'a  Mythology,  p. 
tW  1 — II  A  tragedy  of  Statius.  now  lost.  (Juv.,  7, 
tJ  ) — 111  A  daughter  of  Danaus.  She  slew  her  hus- 
bawi  l.«eu*.  ir.  obedience  to  her  father's  orders.  (Apol- 
ss».l/l.5>—  IV.  A  Nereid.    (Apollod .,  1.  2.  7.) 

AsDswna.  I   a  genius  or  deity  mentioned  in  the 
!eg*<d«  of  Phrvgia,  and  connected  with  the  my  thus  of 
Cvbrfe  and  Atys.     An  account  of  his  origin,  as  will 
as  other  particulars  respecting  him,  may  bo  obtained 
from  Pauwmas  (7,  17)     He  was  an  androgynous  de- 
iCv.  and  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adagoiis  of 
lie  ancient  wnters.    (Cmcser,  Symbol*  k.  vol.  2,  p. 
tt— Compare  the  note  of  Guigmavt.) — If.  One  of 
thr  tgnmiu  of  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygis,  on  which 
Arw  «v  said  to  have  been  bnned.    (Pavtan.,  1,4  ) 
AcilKoi*,  I   an  excellent  statuary,  and  illustrious 
abo  as  havtnjr  been  the  mstructer  of  Phidias,  Poly- 
cwtuv.  and  Mvron     His  parents  were  inhabitants  of 
Arjo«.  according  to  Paosaniaa  (34,  8).  and  he  himself 
«a<  bora  there.  prohatdAbout  B.C.  540.    The  par- 
itctrlar  time,  however,  when  be  lived,  has  given  rise 
to  ranch  di*en*svon.    Silt  ig,  after  a  long  and  able  ar- 
to  the  conclusion  that  Agclsdas,  the 
of  Phidias,  sttained  the  height  of  his  renown 
sheet  Ovfiup  70,  or  500  B.C.   (Diet.  Art  ,  a.  v  ) — H. 
Another  artist,  probably  a  nephew  of  the  former,  as- 
signed by  Pliny  to  Orymp  87,  or  432  B.C.,  which  can 
hardly  be  correct.    He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
Age  tads  a.   {8Mig,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  *.) 


Age  la  stub  ('AyfXoxTToc),  an  appellation  given  to  M. 
Crassus,  father  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Crassus  the  rich,  from  his  extraordinary  gravity. 
Lucilius  said  of  him,  that  he  laughed  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  while  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  was 
reported  never  to  have  laughed  at  all.  Hence  the 
name  *Aj  f7.a<rro(\  «•  one  that  doea  not  laugh,"  or  "  that 
never  laughs."  (Or.,  de  Ftn  .,  6,  30. — Dovza.ad  L*~ 
ctt.fragm,?.  20—Ptm.,  7,  18.) 

Aoei.acu,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixion. — II. 
A  son  of  Hercules  and  Omphalc,  from  whom  Cnxsus 
was  descended.  (Apollod.,  2,  7,  8.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (4,  31)  gives  the  name  of  this  son  as  Iamus. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the  royal  line 
I  of  Lydia  from  a  son  of  Hercules  and  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  Jardanus,  the  father  of  Omphalc.  (He* 
rod.,  1,  7.)  1'his  last  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
more  correct  opinion.  (Consult  Bakr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. 
—  Creuser,Hiat.  Grac  anhquua.,Scc,  p.  186.)— -Ill 
A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Paris  when  expo- 
sed on  Mount  Ida.  (Kid  Paris. — ApoUod. ,3,  12,  6, 
and  Heyne,  ad  loe  ,  not.  cr.) 

Aorndicum,  Agedincum,  or  AgedTcura  ('AyrjdtKOV, 
Ptol),  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  metropolis  of  Senonia,  or 
Engduncnsis  Quarta.  Its  later  name  waa  Senones, 
now  Sana.  (Or*  ,  B.  G.,6,  txtr.— Eutrop.,  10  7.— 
Amrn.  Mart  ell.,  15,  27.) 

Aoknor,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of  Belus  (Apollod  ,  2,  I, 
4);  be  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Cadmus,  Phoenix,  Cylix,  Tharsas,  Pluneus, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  Europa  aUo.    (Sckol.  ad 
Eunp.,  Phan.,  ft — Hygin.,  Fab.,  178. — Paut.,  5,  25, 
7.— Schol.,  ad  Apoll.  Hhod  ,  2,  178  ;  3,  1185.)  Af- 
ter his  daughter  Europa  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupi- 
ter, Agcnor  sent  out  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined on  them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Kuropa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  returned* 
snd  ail  settled  in  foreign  countries.    (Apollod.,  3,  I,  I. 
— Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.)   Virgil  (AV,  1,  338)  calls  Car- 
thage the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which  he  alludes  to  the 
descent  of  Dido  from  Agenor.    Buttmann  (Mytkolog., 
1,  p.  232,  seq.)  points  out  that  the  genuine  Phoenician 
name  of  Agenor  was  Cnss,  which  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
naan, and  upon  these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis, 
that  Agenor  or  Cnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the 
Books  of  Moses— II.  A  son  of  rasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  Psnoptes,  king  of  Argoa.    (Apollod.,  2,  1,  2.) 
Hcltanicus  (Fragm.,  p.  47,  cd.  Sturz.)  states  that  Age- 
nor was  a  boo  of  Phoroneus,  and  brother  of  lasus  and 
Pelasgus,  and  that,  aflertheir  fsther's  death,  the  two  el- 
der brothers  divided  his  dominions  between  themselves 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  received  the  country 
about  the  river  Eracinus,  and  built  Larissa.  and  lasus 
the  country  about  Elis.    After  the  desth  of  these  two, 
Agenor,  the  youngest,  invaded  iheir  dominions,  and 
thus  became  King  of  Argos — III.  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Triopas  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.    He  be- 
longed lo  the  house  of  Phoroneus,  and  was  father  of 
C  rot  opus.    ( Paut,  2,  16,  \.—Hygin.t  Fab,  146.)— 
IV.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of 
jEtolus.    Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Calydon,  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Portbaon  and  Dcmonice.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  7,  7.)    According  to  Pausanias  (3,  13,  5), 
Theslius,  the  father  of  Led  a,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this 
Agenor. — V.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophia,  in 
Arcadia.    He  was  b. other  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  msrried  to  Alcmcon,  but  was  abandoned  hy 
him.    When  Alcmwon  wanted  to  give  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife, 
Callirrboe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  he  was  slain  by 
Agenor  and  Pronous  st  the  instigation  of  Pbegeus. 
But  when  the  two  brothers  came  to  Delphi,  where  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  necklace  and  peplus,  they  were 
killed  by  Amphoterus  and  Acaman,  the  sons  of  AU> 
oneon  and  Callirrboe.   (ApoUod ,  3,  7, 5  ) 
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(8,  24,  4).  who  relates  the  same  story,  rails  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus  Temenus,  Axiom,  and  Alpbeeibcea. 
— VI.  A  son  of  ihe  Trojan  Anlenor,  and  of  Tbeano,  a 
priestess  of  Minerva.  (It.,  6,  299  )  He  appears  as 
one  of  the  braveat  of  the  Trojans,  and  as  leader  in  the 
storming  of  the  Grecian  encampment.  He  hastens 
with  other  Trojans  to  the  sssistance  of  Hector  when 
prostrated  by  Ajax,  and,  being  encouraged  by  Apollo, 
he  engages  in  combat  with  Achilles,  whom  he  wounds. 
Aa,  however,  danger  threatened  him  in  this  conflict, 
Apollo  assumed  Agenor's  form,  in  order  that,  while 
Achilles  turned  against  the  god,  the  Trojans  might  be 
able  to  escape  to  the  city.  (II.,  SI,  •ubfcn.—Hygin., 
Fab,  112.)  According  to  Paueaniaa  (10,  27,  1),  Age- 
nor  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  great  paint- 
ing in  the  Lescbe  of  Delphi. 

Agenoridks,  a  patronymic  of  Agenor,  designating  a 
descendant  of  an  Agenor,  such  as  Cadmus,  Phineus, 
and  Perseua. 

Ages amdkr,  I.  or  AocsiUoa,  from  iytiv  and  dvi?p 
or  Aaoc,  a  surname  of  Pluto  or  Hades,  describing  him 
as  the  god  who  carries  away  all  men.  (CaUtm.,  Hymn. 
in  Pallad.,  130  —  Spank.,  ad  loc.—He*yck.,  t.  v. — 
Mschyl.  ap.  Athen.,  3,  p.  99.)  Nicander  (up.  A  then., 
15,  p.  684)  uses  the  form  'HyeotAaof.— II.  A  sculp- 
tor,  a  nstive  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Hia  name  oc- 
curs in  no  author  except  Pliny  (H.  A*.,  36,  5,  4),  and 
we  know  of  but  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work,  however,  which  bears  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction  with 
Apoilodorus  and  Athenodorus,  he  sculptured  the  group 
of  Laocoon.  ( \'id  Laocoon  )  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1506,  near  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus on  the  Esquilmc  Hill:  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  deal  hss  been  writ- 
ten about  the  age  when  Agessuder  flourished,  and  vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subject.  Winck- 
clinani)  and  Midler,  forming  their  judgment  from  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the 
age  of  Lysippus.  MUler  thinks  the  intensity  of. Buf- 
fering depicted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  show  that  it  belongs  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Lessing  and  Thiersch,  on 
tho  other  hand,  alter  subjecting  the  passage  of  Pliny 
to  an  accurate  examination,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Agesander  and  the  other  two  artists  lived  in 
the  ago  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group  expressly 
for  that  emperor ;  and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to 
show  th.it  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  aa  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  in  full 
vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterruptedly  down 
to  the  reign  of  Titua.  Pliny  was  deceived  in  aaying 
that  the  group  was  sculptured  out  of  one  block,  at  the 
lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a  join  in  it.  It  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  at  Net- 
tuno  (the  ancient  Annum),  that  Alhenodorus  waa  the 
son  of  Agesander.  This  mskea  it  not  unlikely  that 
Polydorus  also  wss  his  son,  and  that  tbe  father  execu- 
ted the  figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  re- 
maining two  figures.  {Leasing,  Laokoon — Wtnckel- 
mann,  Gesek.  dt  Kun»t,  10, 1,  Ul —  Thiersch,  Epoeken 

der  Mdkunst,  p.  318,  <Stc  Muiltr,  ArchaoL  dtr 

Kunsi,  p.  152.) 

Agesumax.  a  Greek  poet,  of  whom  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment, descriptive  of  tbe  moon,  is  preserved  in  Plutarch 
(De  facie  in  orb.  Luna,  p.  920).  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  poem  to  which  this  fragment  belonged  waa  of 
an  epic  or  didactic  character. 

Agesus,  one  of  the  Iambida?,  and  anhereditarv  priest 
of  Jupiter  at  Qlymnia.  He  gained  tbe  victory  there  in 
the  mule-race,  and  is  celebrated  on  that  account  by 
Pindar  in  the  6th  Olympic  Ode.  Bockh  places  his 
victory  in  the  78th  Olympiad. 

AflKsiDiMus,  son  of  Archestratus,  an  Epizephyrian 


Odes  (1,48;  9, 


Locnan,  who  conquered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing  in  tbe 
Olympic  gainea.  Hn  victory  t*  celebrated  by  Pindar 
in  the  10th  and  11th  Olympic  Odea.  Tbe  scholiast  pla- 
ces bis  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He  should  not 
be  confounded  with  Agesidamus  tbe  father  of  Chronu- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  m  the  NeB 
99). 

AsxsiLios,  J.  son  of  Dory  sees,  sixth  king  of  the 
Agid  line  of  Spsrta,  excluding  Aristodemns,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus.  reigned  44  years,  and  died  886 
B.C.  Pausanias  makes  his  reign  •  short  one,  but  coo- 
temporary  with  the  legislation  of  Lycurgos.  (Tautan  , 
3,  2,  3.— Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  1.  p.  135  )— II.  Soo  by 
his  second  wife,  Eopolia,  of  Archidamoa  II.,  succeed* 
ed  his  half-brother,  Agis  II.,  aa  nineteenth  king  of  the 
Euryponlid  line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious 
birth,  snd  by  tbe  interest  of  Lysander,  his  nephew,  Lo- 
otychides.  ( Kid.  I^eoty chides.)  His  reign  extends 
from  398  to  361  B.C.,  both  inclusive;  during  most  of 
which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "  as  good  as 
thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,"  and  was 
for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with  his  country 'a 
deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of  that  country, 
though  internally  weak,  was  externally,  in  Greece, 
down  to  394,  one  of  supremacy  acknowledged :  the 
only  field  of  it*  ambition  was  Persia ;  from  394  to  387, 
the  Corinthian  or  first  Tbeban  war,  one  of  supremacy 
ssssulted :  in  387  that  supremacy  was  restored  over 
Greece,  in  the  peace  of  Anulcidas,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Asiatic  prospects ;  and  thus,  more  confined  and  more 
secure,  it  became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when 
Thebes  regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  for  one  moment  restored,  though  on  s  lower 
level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  forever  at  Leuctra,  tbe 
next  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for  existence  amid 
dangers  within  snd  without.  v 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilsus  we  have  no  detail,  beyond 
the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lysander.  On  the 
throne,  which  he  ascended  about  the  ago  of  forty,  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  auppreasion  of  Cinadon's  con- 
spiracy. In  his  third  year  (396),  be  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  after  a  short  csmpaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation, 
he  in  the  next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tiscapber- 
nes  snd  Phsrnabsxus  ;  and  in  the  spring  of  394  was 
encamped  in  tbe  plain  of  Tbebe,  preparing  to  advance 
into  the  heart  of  tbe  empire,  when  a  message  arrived 
to  aumrnon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He  calmly  and 
promptly  obeyed,  expressing,  however,  to  tho  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  indulging,  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return.  Marching  rspidly  by  Xerxes'  route,  ho 
met  and  defeated  at  Corooeie  in  Bceotia  the  allied  for- 
ces In  393  he  waa  engaged  in  a  ravaging  invasion 
of  Argolis  *,  in  392  in  one  of  the  Corinthisn  territory  ; 
in  391  he  reduced  tbe  Acarnanians  to  submission  ,  but 
in  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  he  is  not  mentioned. 
In  the  interval  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  com- 
mand in  Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  head* 
ing.  from  motives,  it  ia  said,  of  private  friendship,  that 
on  Phlius,  and  openly  justifying  Phcr-bidas's  senure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years  he 
commanded  in  Bceotia,  more,  however,  to  the  enemy's 
gain  in  point  of  experience  than  loss  in  any  other ;  from 
the  five  remaining  he  was  withdrawn  by  severe  illness. 
In  the  congress  of  371  an  altercation  ia  recorded  be- 
tween him  and  Epaminondaa ;  and  by  hia  advico 
Thebes  was  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  peace, 
and  orders  given  for  the  fatal  Campaign  of  Leuctra  In 
370  we  find  him  engeged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia, 
and  reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia  ; 
and  in  369  to  bis  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind, 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  un walled  Spar- 
la,  amid  the  attacks  of  four  armies,  and  revolts  sod 
conspiracies  of  Helots,  Periceci,  and  even  Spartana. 
Finally,  in  362,  he  led  his  countrymen  into  Arcadia; 
by  fortunate  information  was  enabled  to  return  in  timej 
to  prevent  the  surprise  of  Sparta,  and  waa,  it 
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,  /  oat  sole  commander  at  tbe  battle  of  Mantineta. 
ae  ensuing  winter  muil  probably  be  referred  hia 
ibe  coast  of  Asia,  and  negotiations  for  mou- 
rr  sma  tbe  revolted  satraps,  alluded  to  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  Xennphon  (Agcjilaus,  2,  36,  27) ;  and,  in 
ince.  perhaps,  of  some  stipulation  then  made,  he 
in  tbe  spring  of  361,  with  a  body  of  Lacedav 
nerccuancs,  into  Egypt.  Here,  after  display- 
ing much  of  bi«  ancient  skill,  he  died,  while  preparing 
for  bis  voyage  home,  in  tbe  winter  of  361-60,  after  a 
kJb  of  above  eighty  years,  and  a  reign  of  thirty-eight. 
His  body  was  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried 
at  Sparta 

Relemng  to  our  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we  find 
Agesiiao*  shining  most  in  ita  oral  and  last  period,  as 
r » so— facing  and  surrendering  a  glorious  career  in 
Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining  his  prostrate 
country      From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra  we  ace  him  part- 
is cacmpJoyed,  at  tunes  yielding  to  weak  motives,  at 
cases  fomitig  in  wanton  acts  of  public  injustice.  No 
one  of  Sparta's  great  defeats,  but  some  of  her  bad  pol- 
icy belongs  to  him     In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him  ; 
ia  sabat  be  does,  we  miss  the  greatness  and  consisten- 
cy belonging  to  unity  of  purpose  and  sole  command. 
No  doubt  be  was  hampered  at  home  ;  perhaps,  too, 
from  a  man  withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his 
c boa en  career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind 
cenad  not  be  looked  for.    Plutarch  gives,  among  nu- 
aoophlheginala,  bis  letter  to  the  ephors  on  his 
:  "  We  bare  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back 
Use  bartsanans.  made  arma  abundant  in  Ionia.  Out 
saner  y  oc  bid  mc,  according  to  the  decree,  come  home, 
I  aJaail  fciiow  my  teller,  may  perhaps  be  even  before  it. 
For  ear  command  la  not  mine,  but  my  country's  and 
And  a  commander  then  commands  truly 
to  right  when  lie  sees  his  own  commander 
sod  ephors,  or  others  holding  office  in  the 
Also,  an  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  battle 
o/  Consrb :  "Alas  for  Greece!  she  has  killed  enough 
of  her  sons  to  have  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  Of 
hia  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  instan- 
ces are  given :  to  these  be  added,  even  in  excess,  tbe 
?»»  >^  j.risn  yiali'.xs  of  frindlhaOM  and  teudwiataa  as 
a  father  and  a  friend     Thus  we  have  the  story  of  his 
rtdmg  across  a  stick  with  his  children  ;  and,  to  gratify 
aia  son's  affection  for  Cleonymus,  son  of  tbe  culprit, 
ha  saved  Spbodriss  from  the  punishment  due,  in  right 
and  policy,  for  bis  incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So, 
too.  Use  appointment  of  Pisander.   ( Kid.  Piaander.)  A 
lacier  af  bis  runs,  "  If  Nicias  is  innocent,  acquit  him 
far  that;  if  guilty,  for  my  sake  ;  any  how,  acquit  bim." 
Frocn  Spartan  cupidity  and  disboinsty,  and  mostly, 
ever,  10  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  hia  character  is  clear 
In  person  be  was  email,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
last  g.-ound  objection  bad  been  made  to  bis  ac- 
a.  an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled,  having  warned 
Sparta  of  evils  awaiting  her  under  a  "  lame  sovereign- 
es.**    Ia  has  reign,  indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not 
through  bio*     Agesilsus  himself  waa  Sparta's  most 
sea  and  mo*t  consummate  general ;  in  many 
ips,  her  greatest  man.    (Xen  ,  Hell  ,3,  3,  to 
;  Agesila**.—  14,  1    — I'aus  ,  3.  9.  10. 

— FHai.  and  ."««,  ia  Ytta  —Plut  ,  Apophthegm  ) 

— HI  A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
earfcy  kiaaniy  of  Italy  ('Iro/ucdfc  fragments  of  which 
arc  piiasajii  il  i»  Plutarch  (Parallel*,  p.  312)  and  Slo- 
awua  (FlthJtg^  9,  27,  54.  49.  65,  10,  ed.  Gaisf  )— 
IV.  A  brother  of  Themisiocles,  who  went  into  the  Per- 
ind  stabbed  one  of  the  body-guards  instead 
rhoos  he  intended  to  assassinate,  but  knew 
not.  Upon  being  arraigned  before  Xerxes,  he  thrust 
has  has*  sate  the  fire,  and  informed  the  monarch  that 
all  ass eoassjtry c nen  wore  pi  ufJared  to  Jo  the  same.  Plu- 
tsren  cites  this  incident  on  tbe  authority  of  Agaihar 
eh  id  as,  io  bis  Parallels.  (Op  ,  td.  Rciskc,  vol  7,  p. 
117  )    If  the  story  be  true,  it  shows  the  source  whence 


1  the  Roman  fable  of  Munus  Scevola  waa  borrowed 
(Fid.  Agalharchides,  II.) 

Agkbipolis,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  the  twenty-first  oi  ilia 

'  Agids  beginning  with  Euryalhenes,  succeeded  his  fa 
ther  Pausanias,  while  yet  a  minor,  in  1]  C.  394,  and 

j  reigned  fourteen  years.  He  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Anslodemus,  his  nearest  of  kin.  He 
came  to  the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confed 
eracy  (partly  brought  about  by  the  intnguca  of  the  Per 
aian  satrap  Tithrauatea).  which  waa  formed  by  Thebes. 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  rendered 
it  necessary  to  recall  his  colleague,  Ageailaua  II.,  from 
Aaia  ;  and  the  first  military  operation  of  hia  reign  was 

I  the  expedition  to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  con 
federates  were  then  assembled     The  Spartan  army 
waa  led  by  Aristodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  alliea.    (Xen.,  Hell  .  4,  2,  $  9  )    In  the  year 
B.C.  390,  Agesipolis,  who  had  now  reached  his  major 
ity,  waa  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  for  the 
invaaion  of  Argolia.    Having  procured  the  aanction  of 
the  Olympic  and  Delphic  gods  for  disregarding  any  at 
tempt  which  the  Argives  might  make  to  atop  his  march 
on  the  pretext  of  a  religioua  truce,  he  carried  hia  rava 
ges  slill  farther  than  Agesilaus  had  done  in  B  C.  393  . 
but,  aa  he  suffered  the  aapect  of  the  victima  to  deter 
bun  from  occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  cxpedi 
tion  yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder.    (Xen.,  Hell . 
4,  7,  ()  2-6  —  Pan*  .  3,  6,  $  8  )    In  B.C  386  the  Spar 
tans,  seizing  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  aent  an  ex 
peduion  against  Manlineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under 
took  the  command,  after  it  hud  been  declined  by  Ages 
ilaua.    In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were  assisted 
by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Mantineans,  Epam 
inondas  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  fighting  side  by  side, 
narrowly  escaped  death.    He  took  the  town  by  divert- 
ing the  river  Ophis,  so  as  to  lav  tbe  low  grounds  at  ihe 
foot  of  tbe  walls  under  water.    The  basements,  being 
made  of  unbaked  bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  the  witer.    The  walls  soon  began  to  totter,  and 
the  Mantineans  were  forced  to  tan  MMfi    'I  bey  were 
admitted  to  terms  on  condition  that  the  population 
ahould  be  dispersed  amon^  the  four  hamlets,  out  of 
which  it  had  \><  en  collect*  <i  to  form  the  capital.  Tho 
democrattcal  lcadcra  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile 
(Xen.,  Hell.,  6,  2,  A  1-7  —J  W  .  8,  8,  $  5.— Dxod  . 
15,  5,  etc  — Plut.,  Pelop.,  4. — Isocr  ,  Paneg.,  p.  67, 
a,  De  Pace,  p.  179.  c.) 

Early  in  B.C.  382,  an  embassy  came  to  Sparta  from 
the  cities  of  Acanthua  and  Apollonia,  requesting  as- 
sistance against  the  Olynthiant,  who  wcro  endeavour 
ing  to  compel  them  to  join  their  confederacy.  The 
Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at  first  very  success 
ful.    After  the  defeat  and  death  of  Teleuliaa  in  tbe 
<ccond  campaign  (B  C.  381),  Agesipolia  look  the  com 
mand.    He  set  out  in  381,  but  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions till  the  apring  of  380.    He  then  acted  with  great 
vigour,  and  look  Torone  by  storm  ;  but  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  waa  seized  with  a  fever,  which  car 
ried  him  off  in  seven  days.    He  died  at  Aphytis,  in 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.    His  body  waa  immersed 
in  honey,  and  conveyed  home  to  Span  a  for  burial 
Though  Agesipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views 
of  foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Ageailaua,  his  loss 
was  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  aincerc  regard  for  him.    (Xen  , Hell.,  5,  3,  <f  8-9, 
18-19.— Dwd.,  15,  22.—Thirhcall,Htst.  of  Greece,*, 
p.  405.  428.  dec. ;  6.  p.  5,  dec  ,  20.)— II.  Son  of  Cle 
oinbrotua,  waa  the  23d  king  of  the  Agid  line.    He  as 
cended  the  throne  B  C.  371,  and  retgned  one  vcar 
(Pau*  .  3.  6,  $  1 .— Diod,  15,  60.) — III.  The  31sl  of 
the  Agid  line,  was  ihe  son  of  Agesipolia,  and  grandson 
of  Cleombrotas  II     After  the  death  of  Cleomenea  he 
was  elected  king  while  atill  a  minor,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  uncle  Cleomenea.    (Polvb.,  4, 
35.)    He  was,  however,  soon  deposed  by  his  colleague 
Lvcurvas,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenes.    We  hear  of 
'     *  89- 
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fiim  nest  in  B.C.  195,  when  he  wu  at  the  head  of  the 
Lacedemonian  exile*,  who  joined  Flamtninua  in  hia 
attack  upon  Nabia,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedemun.  Lit  . 
34.  26  )  He  formed  one  of  an  embassy  aent  about 
B.C.  183  to  Rome  by  the  I«aceda*montan  exiles,  and, 
with  hie  companions,  was  intercepted  by  piratea  and 
killed     (Potyb  ,  24.  11  ) 

AoaataTRATK.    Vtd.  Agis,  IV. 

Agrtor  ('Aj^rwp),  a  aurname  given  to  several  gods  : 
for  instance,  to  Jupiter  at  Laccdatmon  (Stob.,  Serm  , 
42):  the  name  aeema  to  describe  Zeua  aa  the  leader 
auJ  ruler  of  men ;  but  others  think  that  it  ia  synony- 
mous with  Agamemnon  (Fid  Agamemnon):  to  Apol- 
lo (Eurip  .,'  Med  ,  426),  where,  however,  Elmsley  and 
othera  prefer  dj-vrup :  to  Mercury,  who  eonducu  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world.  Under  this  name 
Mercury  had  a  atatue  at  Megalopolia.  (Paus  ,  8,  31, 
M) 

Aogbnub  UsjBfcoB,  a  writer  on  the  science  of  the 
Agrtmensorea.  (Diet  of  Ant ,  p.  38  )  It  ia  uncertain 
when  he  lived  ;  but  he  appeara  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
lian,  and  it  ia  not  improbable,  from  some  expressions 
which  he  uses,  that  he  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  extant  worka  ascribed 
to  him  are :  '•  Aggeni  Urbici  in  Julium  Frontinum  Com- 
mentanus,"  a  commentary  upon  the  work  "  De  Agro- 
rum  Qualitate,"  which  ia  ascribed  to  Frontmua ;  "  In 
Julium  Frontinum  Commenianorum  Liber  secuudus 
qui  Diazographus  dicitor ;"  and  "  Commentanorum  de 
Controveraiia  Agrorum  Para  prior  ct  altera  "  The 
last-named  work  Nicbuhr  supposes  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Frontinus,  and  m  the  time  of  Domitian,  aince  the 
author  speaka  of  "  praatantisaimu*  Domitianua :"  an 
expression  which  would  never  have  been  applied  to 
thia  tyrant  after  his  death.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p. 
621) 

Aoor  ammes,  called  Xandramrs  (Zavd'fHtuv<-)\>\  Di- 
odorus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gangarids  and  Prasii  in  India, 
was  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  barber,  whom  the  queen 
had  married.  Alexander  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him,  when  he  was  compelled  by  his  soldiers, 
who  had  become  tired  of  the  war,  to  give  up  farther 
conquests  in  India.  (Curt ,  5,  2.—Dtod,  17.  93,  94 
— Arrian.  Anab  ,  6,  25.  Ac  —Plut,  Alex  ,  60  ) 

AoIab  ('A;  I.  a  Greek  poet,  whose  name  was 
formerly  written  Augias,  through  a  mistake  of  the  first 
editor  of  the  Kxctrpta  of  Proclua.  It  has  been  cor- 
rected hy  Thiersch  in  ihc  Acta  PkiloL  Monae.,  2,  p 
684.  from  the  Codex  Monsccnsi*.  which  in  one  pas- 
sage  haa  AgMa,  and  in  another  Hsgias  The  name 
itself  does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writera,  unlesa  it 
be  aupposed  that  Egiaa  or  Hegias  fHyfofJ  in  Clcmena 
Alexandrinua  (Strom  ,  6,  p  622)  and  Pausamas  (1, 
2.  $  1)  are  only  different  forma  of  the  same  name. 
He  waa  a  native  of  Tnrxen,  and  the  time  at  which  he 
wrote  appeara  lo  have  been  about  the  year  B.C.  740. 
Hia  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  name 
of  Nootoi.  t.  e  ,  the  hiatory  of  the  return  of  the  Achs?an 
heroes  from  Trov,  and  consisted  of  five  books.  The 
poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunea  which 
befell  the  Achaans  on  their  way  home  and  after  their 
arrival,  that  is,  with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Caa- 
send™  and  the  Palladium  ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled 
up  the  apace  which  waa  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancienta  them- 
aelvca  appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  the  author 
of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by  the  name 
of  NdffTDi,  and  when  they  mention  the  author,  they 
only  call  him  6  rove  Koerrvvc  yput/xif.  (Atken  ,  7,  p. 
281— Pent.,  10,  28.  M;  «»,  <)  2 ,  30.  $  2—  Apol- 
lod.,  2,  1,  *.  5  —  Sehot ,  ad  Odyts  ,  4.  12.— Sekol ,  ad 
Aristopk.,  Equit,  1332. — Lueian,  De  Sal  tat ,  46.) 
Hence  some  writera  attributed  the  Nocttoi  to  Homer 
(Suid  ,  a.  v.  vdtrroi  — Anthot.  Planud.,  4.  30),  while 
othera  call  ita  author  a  Colophonian.  (Evttatk  ,  ad 
Odyts  ,  16.  118.)  Similar  poems,  and  with  the  same 
90  • 


title,  were  written  hy  other  poet*  also,  such  aa  Eume- 

lua  of  Corinth  (Sehol.,  adPind  ,  Of.,  13,  31),  A  nucli- 
des of  Athena  (Atken.,  4,  p.  157;  9.  p.  466),  Cleide- 
mui  (Atken  ,  13,  p.  609),  and  Lvsimachua.  (Atken., 
4.  p.  1 58  —  Sckol.,  adApollon  Rkod,  i  ,658.)  Whera 
the  Noeroi  is  mentioned  without  a  name,  we  have  gen- 
erally to  understand  the  work  of  Agias. — II.  A  comic 
writer.  (Pollux,  3, 36. — Mnneke,  Hut.  Come.  Grate, 
p.  404,  416.)  He  ia  by  some  conaidered  as  the  aame 
person  with  the  writer  of  the  'ApyoAi««i,  mentioned  be- 
low. Casaubon,  however,  in  his  remarks  on  Athens* 
ua,  thinka  that  thia  ia  an  error.  (Ad  Atken.,  3,  10,  p. 
169  ) — III.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Argohs  ('ApjoA- 
iku,  Atken.,  3,  p.  86,  f ),  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Dercylua.  Clemena  of  Alexandres  quotes  him  undei 
the  name  of  Aigiaa  (Strom.,  1,  p.  236),  which  ia  writ 
ten  Agia  in  Euaebiua,  who  haa  also  given  Ketkylus  in- 
correctly for  Dercylua.  (Ca*avb.,  ad  Atken  ,  lib.  3, 
c.  10,  p.  169.)  He  ra  called  o  pvscixoc  in  anothei 
paasage  of  Athenajua  (14,  p.  626,  f ),  but  the  muaicua 
may  be  another  person. — IV.  Brother  of  Tuamcnua, 
the  renowned  seer  of  the  Spartana,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Platea.  Both  of  these  were  of  the  race 
of  the  Iamida*,  and  received  the  right  of  citatenahip  at 
Sparta  Another  Agias,  son  of  Agelochus,  grandson 
of  Tiaamenus,  was  the  eeer  of  Lysandcr,  and  predict- 
ed the  victory  of  that  commander  over  the  Athenian! 
at  iEgOBpotami.  (Paus.,  3,  1 1,  4  5,  6  )— V.  The  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  Grecian  commandcra  in  the  army 
of  Cyraa  the  Younger,  when  he  marched  against  hia 
brother  Artaxerxea.  He  waa  entrapped,  along  with  the 
other  Grecian  leaders,  by  Ttssaphernes,  and  put  to  death 
by  that  treacheroua  satrap,  together  with  hia  fellow-of- 
ficera.  Xenophon  praiaea  hia 
(Anab  ,  2,  5,  31  ;  2,  6,  30.) 

AoiATta.    Fid  Agia,  IV. 

AofDiE,  or  Euryathenidx,  descendants  of  Agia,  king 
of  Sparta  and  son  of  Euryathenes.  This  family  aba- 
red  the  throne  of  I^acedemon  along  with  the  Proclid*, 
or.  aa  they  were  more  commonly  called,  the  Eurypon- 
uda*.  According  to  Pauaamaa,  the  line  of  the  Agidc 
became  extinct  in  the  person  of  Lcomdaa,  son  of  Cle- 
omenea.    (Pausan  ,  3,  2. — Id  ,  3,  6.— Id.,  3,  7  ) 

AcmauM  or  Aoimtm,  also  written  Agennum  (Hit' 
rem.,  De  Script.  Eeeles.  in  Sabadio,  al  Pkabadw),  a 
city  of  the  Nitiobrigcs,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Agin- 
nensea,  in  Gallia  Aquitania.  It  lay  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, between  Frnes  and  Exeirum.  (Ptol,  Ittn  ,  p. 
461.— Tab.,  Pent.  Segm.,  l.—Auson,Ep.,  24,  79.) 
There  waa  a  road  leading  from  thia  city  to  Lactura, 
which  waa  situated  at  the  distance  of  15  milea,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itiner.  Antomm,  for  an  account  of  which 
consult  the  remarka  of  Ckaudnie  de  Crazanet,  1.  1.,  p. 
392.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  works  of  art,  in- 
scriptions, dec,  have  been  found  at  this  place,  which 
are  described  in  a  dissertation  published  m  the  Af«- 
moircM  de  la  Soeieti  RoyaU  de*  An  ho  dt  France,  torn. 

2,  p.  368.  It  waa  the  birthplace  of  Jos  Scatiger,  who 
has  written  about  it  in  hia  Lett.  Auson  ,  I.  2,  c.  10. 

Aota  ('Ayir),  I.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eurysthenee, 
began  lo  reign,  it  ia  aaid,  about  B  C.  1032.  (MHIler, 
Dor.,  vol.  2,  p.  611,  Iranal.)  According  to  Eusebius 
(Ckron.,  1.  p.  166),  be  reigned  only  one  year;  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorua,  aa  it  appears,  about  31  years  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Euryathenes,  the  conquered  people 
were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with 
the  Dorians.  Agia  deprived  them  of  theae,  and  redu- 
ced them  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartana. 
The  inhabitanta  of  the  town  of  Helos  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and  gave 
rise  and  name  lo  the  class  called  Helots  (Epkor  ,  up. 
Strab  ,  8,  364  )  To  his  reign  waa  referred  the  colony 
which  went  to  Crete  under  Polln  and  Delphus.  ( Co- 
mm., Narr ,  36.)  From  him  the  kings  of  that  line 
were  called  "KyiAai.   Hia  colleague  was  Sous,  (/'ana  , 

3,  2,  $  l.j—  II.  The  17th  of  the  Euryponud  line  (ha> 
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|WC  -»th  Procles),  succeeded  hi.  father  Archida- 
mmtr  427.  and  reigned  ■  liule  more  than  28  years 
er  of  B  C  426,  he  led  an  army  of  Pelo- 
and  their  allies  as  far  at  the  isthmus,  with 
» of  invading  Attica ;  but  they  were  deterred 
farther  by  a  succession  of  earthquakes 
happened  ssben  they  had  got  so  far.    (Tkueyd  , 

3.  89.)  la  the  spring  of  the  following  year  be  led  an 
ansn  mto  Attica,  but  quitted  it  fifteen  dava  after  he 
Iked  entered  it.    ( Tkueyd  ,  4,  2,  6  )    In  B  C.  419.  the 

al  the  instigation  of  Alcibiades,  attacked  Epi- 
ii  J  Agis,  with  the  whole  force  of  I<accdav 
set  out  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  to  the 
finssuaer  city,  Leoctra.  No  one,  Thucydules  tells  its, 
knew  the  purpose  of  this  expedition  It  was  probablv 
to  oak*  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Epidsurus.  (Tktrl- 
wmiL  sol-  3,  p.  342  )  At  Leuctra  the  sspect  of  the 
snonsWes  deterred  him  from  proceeding.  He  therefore 
ltd  bis  truupa  back,  and  sent  round  notice  to  the  allies 
ready  for  an  expedition  al  the  end  of  ihe  sacred 
of  the  Carnean  festival  ;  and  when  the  Argives 
then  attack  on  Epidauroa,  the  Spartans  sgain 
to  the  frontier  town,  Carvr,  and  again  turned 
trofessedry  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  vie- 
In  the  middle  of  the  following  summer  (B  C. 
fee  Epidaunans  being  still  bard  pressed  by  the 
Argtvea.  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  their  whole  force 
•Hies,  under  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
By  a  skilful  marxeuvre,  he  succeeded  in  in- 
the  Argives,  and  posted  hia  army  advanta- 
between  them  and  the  city.  But  just  as  the 
was  about  to  begin.  Thrasyllus,  one  of  the  Ar- 
enerals,  and  Alciphron  csme  to  Agis.  and  pre- 
on  bun  to  conclude  a  truce  for  four  months, 
itboot  disclosing  his  motives,  drew  ofT  his  army. 
On  bis  rv.arn  be  was  severely  censured  for  having  thus 
thrown  away  the  opportunity  of  reducing  Argos,  espe- 
cially as  tha  Argives  had  aeized  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed ky  am  return,  and  taken  Orchomenot.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  pall  down  his  house,  and  inflict  on  him  a  fine 
af  100.000  drachma  But,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  contented  themselves  with  appointing  a  council 
•f  war,  constating  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
•as  not  to  lead  an  armv  out  of  the  citv.  ( Tkueyd , 
5,  44.  57,  dee  )  Shortly  afterward  they  received  in- 
aasfcgence  from  Tegea,  that,  if  not  promptly  succoured, 
the  party  favourable  to  Sparta  in  that  city  would  be 
eosapelled  to  give  way.  The  Spartans  immediately 
seat  their  whole  force  under  the  command  of  Agis. 
He  restored  tranquillity  at  Tegea,  and  then  marched 
to  Minuneta  By  turning  the  waters  so  as  to  flood 
the  land*  of  Vfantineia,  be  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
amy  of  the  Mantineans  and  Athenians  down  to  the 
level  ground.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  victortooa.  This  waa  one  of  the  most  important 
battles  ever  fought  between  Grecian  states.    (Thuryd  . 

4.  71-73  )  In  B  C.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
af  tke  counter- revolution  at  Argos,  in  which  the  oli- 
rarr tarsi  and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  an  army 
waa  sent  there  under  Agis.  He  was  unable  to  restore 
the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed  the  long  wslls 
sr%ich  the  Argives  had  begun  to  carry  down  to  the  sea, 
and  took  Hyams.  (Thwyd  .  &,  83  )  In  the  spring  of 
B  C.  413,  Agis  entered  Attica  with  a  Pcloponneaian 
amy.  and  fortified  Dcceleia,  a  steep  eminence  about 
IS  mile*  northeast  of  Athens  (Tkueyd.,  7,  19,  37); 
and  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  after  the  news  of 
tke  disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  reach- 
ad  Greece,  be  marched  northward  to  levy  conlrihutiona 
on  tke  allies  of  Sparta,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  fleet.  While  at  Dcceleia  he  acted  in  a  great  meaa- 
are  independently  of  the  Spartan  government,  and 
saretved  embassies  aa  well  from  the  disaffected  al- 
bs* of  the  Athenians  as  from  the  Bceolisns  and  other 
alies  of  Sparta.  (Tkueyd  ,  8.  3,  6.)  He  seems  to 
ktve  remained  at  Deccleia  till  the  end  of  the  Pelopon- 
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nesian  war.  In  411,  dbnag  the  administration  of  the 
Four  Hundred,  he  made  an  unsucceasful  attempt  on 
Athena  itself.  (Thuryd.,  8,  71.)  In  B.C.  401,  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Elis  was  intrusted  to 
Agis,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the  Elcans  to  sue 
lor  peace.  As  be  was  returning  from  Delphi,  whither 
be  had  gone  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  be  fell 
sick  at  Henea  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  the  coime  af  a 
few  daya  after  he  reached  Sparta.  (In.,  HtU.,  3.  2, 
|  21,  dtc.  j  3,  6  1-4.)  He  left  a  son.  Leotyeh.des, 
who,  however,  was  excluded  from  the  throne,  aa  there 
was  somo  suspicion  with  regard  \o  his  legitimacy. 
While  Akibiadea  waa  at  Sparta  he  made  Agia  his  im- 
placable enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin.  5,  2.— Plut., 
Alcib.,  23)  assign  aa  a  reason,  that  the  latter  suspect- 
ed nun  of  having  dishonoured  his  queen  Timssa.  It 
was  probably  at  the  auggeslion  of  Agis  that  orders 
were  sent  out  to  Astyocbus  to  pot  him  to  death.  Al- 
cibiades, however,  received  timely  notice  (according  to 
some  accounts,  from  Tim»a  herself),  end  kept  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Spartans.  (Tkueyd.,  8,  12,  46.— 
Plut  ,  Lysand,  22  —  Agtsxl ,  3.)— III.  The  eldest  son 
of  Archidamua  III  ,  waa  the  20th  king  of  the  Eurypon- 
tid  line.  His  reign  was  short,  hut  eventful.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  fsther  in  B.C.  338.  In  B.C.  333,  we  find 
him  going  with  a  aingle  trireme  to  the  Persian  com- 
manders in  the  iEgean,  Phamabazua  and  Aulophrade- 
tes,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  carrying 
on  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  in  Greece. 
They  gave  nun  30  talenta  and  10  triremes  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  Issus,  however,  put  a  check  upon  their 
plans.  He  sent  the  galleya  to  his  brother  Ageailaus, 
with  instructions  to  sail  with  them  to  Crete,  that  he 
might  secure  that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest.  In 
this  he  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Two  yeara  afterward  (B.C.  331),  the  Greek  statea 
which  were  leagued  together  against  Alexander  aeized 
the  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of  Zopyrion  and  the  re- 
volt of  the  Thracians,  to  declare  war  against  Macedo- 
nia. Agia  was  invested  with  the  command,  and  with 
the  Ucedemonian  troops,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Is- 
sus, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Corragus  Having  been  joined  by  the  other  for- 
ces of  the  league,  he  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis.  The 
city  held  out  till  Antinater  came  to  its  relief,  when  a 
battle  enaued,  in  which  Agis  was  defeated  and  killed. 
It  happened  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbela. 
(Arrum,  3,  13  —  Diod,  16.  63,  68;  17,  62  —  Msek., 
e  Ctesipk,  p.  77  —  Curt.,  8,  1  —  Justin,  12.  1  .)—  IV. 
The  elder  son  of  Eudamtdas  II ,  was  the  24th  king  of 
the  Eurypontid  line.  He  aucceeded  his  father  in  B  C. 
244,  and  reigned  four  years.  In  B.C.  243,  after  the 
liberation  of  Corinth  by  Aratus,  the  general  of  the 
Achean  league,  Agis  led  an  army  against  him,  but  waa 
defeated.  (Paus  ,  2,  8,  $  4.)  The  intereat  of  bis 
reign,  however,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different 
kind.  Through  the  influx  of  weslth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  the  ancient  simplicity  and  severity  of 
manners.  Not  above  700  families  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  stock  remained,  and,  in  conaequence  of  the 
innovation  introduced  by  Epttadeus.  who  procured  a 
repeal  of  the  law  which  secured  to  every  Spartan  head 
of  a  family  an  equal  portion  of  land,  the  landed  prop- 
erty had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  few  individual*,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  females,  so  that  not  above 
100  Spartan  families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor 
were  burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  disci- 

tiline.  undertook  to  reform  these  abusea,  and  re-esiab- 
ish  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus.  For  this  end  he  de- 
termined to  lay  before  the  Spartan  aenate  a  proposition 
for  the  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new  partition  of  the 
lands.  Another  part  of  his  plsn  was  to  give  lsnded 
estates  to  the  Periceci.    His  schemes  were  warmly 
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seconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the  young  men, 
and  as  strenuously  opposed  by  the  wealthy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  gaining  over  three  vary  influen- 
tial persons— his  uncle  Agcsilaus  (a  man  of  large  prop- 
erty, but  who,  being  deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  innovations  of  Agis).  Lysander,  and  Man- 
drocleidea.  Having  procured  Lysander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  ephors,  ho  laid  his  plans  beforo  the  senate 
He  proposed  thst  the  Spartan  territory  should  be  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4500  equal 
lots,  to  be  divided  among  the  Spartans,  whose  ranks 
were  to  be  6l!ed  up  by  the  admission  of  the  most  re- 
sectable of  the  Penosci  and  strangers ;  the  other  to 
contain  15,000  equal  lots,  to  be  divided  among  the 
Perweci.  The  senile  could  not.  at  first,  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  matter.  Lysander,  therefore,  convoked 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  Agis  submitted 
his  measure,  and  offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by 
giving  up  his  lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  with  all  his  rotations  and  friends,  would  follow 
his  example.  His  generosity  drew  down  the  applauses 
of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  psrty,  however,  bead- 
ed by  F>eonidas,  the  other  king,  who  had  formed  his 
habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of  Selcucus,  king  of  Syria, 
got  the  senate  to  reject  the  measure,  though  only  by 
one  vote.  Agis  now  determined  to  rid  himself  of  I<e- 
onidas.  Lysander,  accordingly,  accused  him  of  having 
violated  the  laws  by  msrrying  a  stranger  and  living  in 
a  foreign  land.  Leonidas  was  deposed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son- m-law,  Clvombrotus,  who  co-opera- 
ted with  Agis.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Lysander's 
term  of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agis,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidas.  They  brought  an  accusation  against  Ly- 
sander and  Mandroclcides,  of  attempting  to  violate  the 
laws.  Alarmed  at  the  turn  events  were  taking,  the 
two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to  depose  the  ephors 
by  force,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room.  Leonidas, 
who  had  returned  to  the  city,  fled  to  Tegca,  and  in  his 
flight  was  protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  medi- 
tated against  him  by  Agcsilaus.  The  selfish  avarice 
of  the  latter  frustrated  the  plans  of  Agis,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of  them. 
He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lysander  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  wealthy  to 
the  distribution  of  their  lands,  would  be  to  begin  by 
cancelling  the  debts  Accordingly,  all  bonds,  registers, 
and  securities  were  piled  up  in  the  market-place  and 
turned.  Agesilaus,  having  secured  his  own  ends, 
contrived  various  pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of 
the  lands.  Meanwhile,  the  Achaeana  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  against  the  yEtolians.  Agis  was  accord- 
ingly sent  at  the  head  of  an  army.  The  cautious  move- 
ments of  Aratus  gave  Agis  no  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  io  action,  but  he  gained  great  credit 
by  the  excellent  discipline  he  preserved  among  his 
troops.  During  his  absence  Agcsilaus  so  incensed  the 
poorer  cissses  by  his  insolent  conduct  and  the  contin- 
ued postponement  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they 
uisdc  no  opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agis  openly 
brought  back  I^eomdas  and  set  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleomhrotns  fled  for  panctuary,  the  former 
to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcicscu*.  the  latter  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus  was  suffered  to  go 
into  exile.  Agis  was  cnirapped  by  some  treacherous 
f needs  and  thrown  into  prison.  Leomdss  immediate- 
ly came  with  a  baud  of  mercenaries,  and  secured  the 
prison  without,  while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial  When  asked  if  he  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied  that 
be  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned,  and  precipi- 
tately executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a  rescue,  as  a  great 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  round  the  prison 
gate*.  Agi*.  observing  that  one  of  his  executioners  was 


moved  to  tears,  said,  "Weep  not  for  me:  •offering, 
as  1  do,  unjustly,  I  am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  mur- 
derers." His  mother,  Agesistrate,  and  bis  grandmoth- 
er were  strangled  on  his  body  Agis  was  the  first 
king  of  Sparta  who  bad  been  pot  to  death  by  the 
ephors.  Pauaanias,  who,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
wrong,  aaya  (8,  10,  <)  4  ;  27,  $  9)  that  he  fell  in  baitle. 
His  widow,  Agialis,  was  forcibly  married  by  Leon  ids* 
to  hia  son,  Cleomcnes,  but,  nevertheless,  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other  a  mutual  affection  and  eateem. 
(I  lularch,  Agis,  Cleomtnes,  Aratus.  —  fans  ,  7,  7,  ♦ 
2.) — V.  A  Greek  poet,  a  natrve  of  Argoa,  and  a  coo- 
temporary  of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  his  Asiatic  expedition  Cortina  (8,  5),  aa  weQ 
as  Arnan  {Anab .,  4.  9)  and  Plutarch  (De  admlat.  tt 
amie.  discrtm  ,  p.  60),  describe  him  as  one  of  the  basest 
flatterers  of  the  king.  Curtius  calls  him  "  pes* n no- 
rum  carminum  post  Choerilum  conditor,"  which  proba- 
bly refers  ratber  to  their  flattering  character  than  to 
their  worth  aa  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (6,  152) 
contains  an  epigram,  which  is  probably  tbe  work  of  this 
flatterer.  (Jacobs,  Antkol.,  3,  p.  836. —  Ztmmerrnann, 
Zcttsckrift  fur  die  Atlerlh  ,  1841,  p  164  ) 

Athenasua  (12,  p.  516)  mentions  one  Agis  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking  (oy>aprvrt«'i). 

A oi si mbs,  a  district  of  .Ethiopia,  the  most  southern 
wilb  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted.  It  is  aup- 
poaed  to  correspond  to  Ashen  in  Nigntis.  (Bischof 
vnd  Miller,  Worterb  der  (ieogr.,  s.  v.)  It  is  some- 
times written  Agirymba. 

Aet.au,  I.  one  of  the  Graces,  called  sometimes  Pas- 
iphae.  (Pausan...  9,  35. —  Vtd.  Charites  ) — II  Daugh- 
ter of  Thcspius,  and  mother,  bv  Hercules,  of  Antiadea. 
(Apoliod.,  Bibiioik.,  S,  7,  $  8.)— III.  The  wife  of  King 
Charopus,  and  mother  of  Nireus,  who  came  with  three 
vessels  and  a  small  band  of  followers  from  the  island 
of  Syme  againat  Troy.  (Horn,  11.  2.  671  —  Dioe*. 
Sic  ,  5,  63  )  Homer  says  nothing  farther  about  him 
than  that  he  was  the  most  beautiful  man  in  the  Gre- 
cian army  after  Achilles  {vid.  Nireus) :  bis  story,  how- 
ever, was  related  at  length  in  the  Cyclic  bards.  (  Vid. 
Hrynti  Annot.  ad  Horn  ,  II ,  2.  671-3.)  Lucian  has 
ironically  represented  him  as  contesting  the  palm  of 
l^rsonal  beauty  with  Thersiies  in  the  lower  world. 
(Dial.  Mart ,  25.) 

AoLACPHtMB  ('AyAooattyfe),  one  of  the  Siren*.  (  Fid. 
Sirenea.) 

AolsonIcs,  a  Thessalian  female,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  skill  in  predicting  eclipses,  cVc.  She  toasted 
even  of  her  power  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  earth. 
Hence  the  Greek  adage,  rijv  oe>.f/rvv  Karaoxp,  "  She 
draws  down  ike  raw*.-'  applied  to  a  boastful  person. 
(Erusm.  Chi  I  ,  ro/.,853  )  v 

Aoi.aopho*.  I.  a  painter  of  the  islo  of  Thasos,  who 
flourished  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  500  D  C.  He  was 
the  father  and  master  of  Polygnotua  and  Arotophon. 
Quintilian  (12,  10)  speaks  of  his  style  in  common  with 
that  of  Polygnotiis,  us  indicating,  by  Us  simplicity  of 
colouring,  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  and  yet  being  pref- 
erable, by  its  air  of  nature  and  truth,  to  the  efforts  of 
the  great  masters  that  succeeded  — II.  A  son  of  Am- 
tophon,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  also  distinguish- 
ed as  a  painter.  He  ccleSrated,  bv  his  productions,  the 
victories  of  Alcihiades.    (Silitg,  Did.  Art.,s.  v.) 

Aui.vi  bos.  l  isf.  Agraulos. 

Aui.ai's.  a  native  of  Psoptii*,  and  the  poorest  mac 
in  all  Arcadia,  but  still  pronounced,  by  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, a  happier  man  than  Gyges,  monarch  of  Lydia. 
(V*/.  Max,  7.  1.) 

AcNA.or  Hagna,  a  female  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
who,  though  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  and 
having  her  visage,  in  consequence,  greatly  deformed, 
yet  found,  on  this  very  account,  an  admirer  in  one  Bal- 
bmus.  The  commentstors  make  her  to  have  been  a 
freed- woman  and  a  native  of  Greece.  (Horal.. 
1.  3,  40.) 
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A»«eicB,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her 
medicine,  it  being  ordained  by  the  Athe- 
eiu  kn,  tn-it  no  slave  or  female  should  learn  the  heal- 
mr  cv  She  was  taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  raid- 
wanry.  and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex 
d  ser  patients.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, coat  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now 
cet  of  etapWyment,  accused  her  before  the  Areopagus 
at  corrupt  conduct,  "  quod  dtcerent  turn  glabrum  cste, 
et  tmrmptcrtm  ecraua,  et  tlku  etmulare  tmbealiUeUem." 
A/'jOtlTr  «it  about  to  be  condemned,  whcti  she  d;s- 
to  the  judges.  A  law  was  immedi- 
homing  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
tat  :.(u,r.:'  *xt.    (Hvgtn.,  /sft.,274.) 

Assov.  I.  son  o/  Nicies,  wss  present  at  the  taking  of 
Saasos  ay  Per  tele*,  ha  Ting  brought  re-enforcements  from 
Athens  After  the  Pelononnt  sian  war  bad  oroken  out, 
as  aad  Cleopompua,  both  colleagues  of  Pericles,  were 
ched  with  the  forces  which  the  last-mentioned 
'  had  previously  led,  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
The  expedition  was  frustrated,  however, 
by  sickness  among  the  troops.  A  goon  was  also  the 
Bander  of  Amphrpoli*  ;  but  the  citizens  Of  that  place, 
fwnc  iul  ot'  poet  services,  opened  their  gates  to  Bresi- 
eaa.  the  Spartan  general,  and  when  the  body  of  this  corn- 
ea der  was  subsequently  interred  within  Amphipolis, 
mev  threw  down  every  memorial  of  Agnon.  (  Tkucyd,, 
L  in  —  Id  ,2,  58.)— II.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AcsoKinas.  an  orator,  and  popular  leader  at  Athens, 
who  accused  Phocion  of  treason  for  not  having  opposed 
wua  mart  activity  the  movements  of  Nicanor.  After 
the  death  of  Phocion,  and  when  the  people,  repenting 
of  their  conduct  towards  him,  were  doing  everything  to 
honour  his  memory,  Agnonides  suffered  capital  pun- 
by  a_  decree)  passed  for  that  special  purpose. 


(P.*t,  Ve.  Pane.,  c.  33,  38.) 
AeoaaLU  and  Aoohia, 


a  festival  at  Rome  in  hon- 
ear  of  Jacet,  celebrated  on  the  ninth  of  Janoary,  the 
SOU  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  December.  (Kid.  Die- 
of  Aatkruitaee.) 

fAywwoc),  a  surname  or  epithet  of  sever- 
al gads.  .fscbylue  (A gam.,  613)  and  Sophocles 
(7Vaea.,  46)  use  it  of  Apollo  end  Jupiter,  and  appa- 
rently in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and  contests 
Bat  it  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of  Mercu- 
ry, «ho  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn  contests. 

Accsaa  Capitolix!,  contests  instituted  by  Domittan 
m  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitotinus,  and  celebrated  every 
fcna  year  on  the  Capitoline  Hdl.  According  to  Sue- 
tasjua  {DmmU..  4),  they  were  of  a  threefold  character : 
musical,  which  included  poetic  contests,  equestrian,  and 
Pnaea  were  awarded  also  for  the  best  spec  i- 
i  of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition.  Censon 
nus  raiencs  us,  that  they  were  instituted  in  the  twelfth 
cjf.i.i  «rj.ri  jf  DomiUan  and  Dolabella  (A.U.C.  83y). 
It  was  at  these  contests  that  the  poet  Statins  was  de- 
{Cems-  ,  c  18  —  Cruntu,  ad  Suet.,  I.  c.) 
mnilar  to  these  had  been  previously  instituted 
by  Nero.     (SairX.iVrr.,  12.) 

A^oeae-airce,  a  statuary  of  Paros.  and  the  favourite 
papd  of  Phsliaa,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (26,  5).  ear- 
ned ass  attachment  so  far  as  even  to  have  inscribed  on 
anew  of  has  own  works  the  name  of  his  young  disciple. 
The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Agoracritus  contend- 
ed TErth  Alcameuce,  another  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  a 
satire  of  Athens,  in  making  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  had 
the  rooruncsUoti  to  ace  his  rival  crowned  as  victorious, 
a  consequence  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Athenians  in  fa- 
vour of  their  countryman.  Full  of  resentment,  be  sold 
aw  statoe  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhamnua,  a  borouph 
ef  Atuea,  on  condition  that  it  ahould  never  re-enter 
withm  the  waQs  of  Athens.  Pliny  adds,  that  Agoraeri- 
tas  named  this  statue  Nemesis,  and  that  Varro  regarded 
1  a«  the  finest  specimen  of  sculpture  that  he  had  ever 
«n.  P-i^sar.iis  (1.  33)  gives  an  entirely  different 
for,  without  mentioning  the  name  of  Agorac- 


ritus, he  says  that  the  statoe  of  the  Rhamrtnsian  Nrm» 
esis  was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Strabo,  again,  differs 
from  both  Pliny  end  Pausanias,  for  he  asserts  that  the 
celebrated  statue  in  question  was  ascribed  to  bch  Ago. 
racritus  and  Diodotus  (the  latter  of  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  passage),  and  that  11  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Phidias.  (Strab  ,  306.)  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statement*.  Per* 
haps  the  statue  was  by  Phidias,  and  the  name  of  bia 
favourite  pupil  was  inscribed  upon  it  by  the  artist 
Equally  dirlicult  is  it  to  conceive  how  a  statue  of  Ve» 
nus  could  be  so  modified  as  to  be  transformed  into  one 
of  the  goddess  of  Vengeance,  for  such  waa  Nemesis. 
Sillig  endeavours  to  explain  this,  but  with  little  sue* 
(Diet.  Art,  9.  ».) 


cess 


A eoiAKdai,  Ayopaveytot, sometimes  called  A07 urmi, 
ten  Athenian  magistrates,  five  of  whom  officiated  in 
the  city,  and  five  in  the  Pirasus.  To  them  a  certaix, 
toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  anything 
into  the  market  to  sell.  They  had  the  care  of  all  sale- 
able commodities  in  the  market  except  com,  aad  they 
were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing  thai 
do  one  defrauded  another,  or  took  any  unreasonable  ad- 
vantage in  buying  and  selling.  ( Wachamutk,  Alter- 
thumt ,  vol.  2,  p.  65.) 

Aobaoas,  or  Acsaoas,  I.  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
running  near  Agrigentum.  It  is  now  the  San  B'atw. 
(Manner t,  9,  pt.  2,  p.  354  )— II.  The  Greek  nam* 
of  Agrigentum.    ( Vtd.  Agrigentum.) 

AosauiaNjk,  or  AoKieiituB,  Post.*,  gates  of  Syr* 
souse.  There  were  in  this  quarter  a  great  number  of 
sepulchres,  and  here  Cicero  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes.  (Tuec.  Queut.,  5,  23.)  The  name  of 
these  gates  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commenta- 
tors. Dorville  (ad  Chant.,  p.  193)  reads  A graganti- 
nas  in  the  passage  of  Cicero  just  referred  to,  because 
the  gates  in  question  looked  towards  Agrigentum  and 
the  south,  according  to  the  Antcmtn.  JVm.,  n.  95. 
Schutx  gives  Achradinat  in  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  superior  to  Acradinae,  the  reeding  of  H.  Ste- 
phens and  Davis,  though  the  last  is  adopted  by  Goller. 
(Syracua.,  p.  64.)  The  argument  in  its  favour  turns 
upon  the  circumstance  ol a  porta  Aehradtna  being  men- 
tioned among  the  gates  of  Syracuse,  but  not  a  porta 
Agragantma.  Thus  we  have  in  Diodorus  Siculus, 
(13,  75),  rw  card  ryv  'Arpadur?*  vvXuvi,  and  (13, 
1 1 3),  irpdf  rrp>  irvfafv  T?r  'Arpediviyr.  The  preferable 
reading,  therefore,  in  Cicero  (/.  c.)is  porta*  Ackrmdtno*, 
ss  indicating  gates  in  that  quarter  of  Syracuse  termed 
Adtradtnm.  (Kid.  Aebradina.) 

Aokaki^e  lkocs,  laws  enacted  in  Rome  for  the  di- 
vision of  public  lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Niebuhr  (voL  2,  p.  129,  »eqq.,  Cemhr. 
tranut  ),  it  is  satisfactorily  shown,  that  these  laws, 
which  have  so  long  been  considered  as  unjust  attacks 
upon  private  property,  had  for  their  abject  only  the 
distribution  of  landa  which  were  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  the  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had 
settled  on  these  lands  without  having  acquired  any  title 
to  them.  These  laws  of  the  Romans  were  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  system  of  establishing  colonies 
in  the  different  parts  of  their  territories,  that,  to  attain 
a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow a  momenta  consideration  on  that  system. — Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of-  HsUesmaasus,  their  plan  of 
sending  out  colonies  or  settlers  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus,  who  generally  placed  colonists  from 
the  city  of  Rome  on  the  lands  taken  in  war.  The  same 
policy  was  pursued  by  the  kings  who  succeeded  him ; 
and,  when  the  kings  were  expelled,  it  was  adopted  by 
the  senste  and  the  people,  and  then  by  the  dictators, 
There  were  several  reasons  inducing  the  Roman  gov 
eminent  to  pursue  this  policy,  which  was  continued  for 
a  long  period  without  any  intermission  ;  first,  to  hsva 
a  check  on  the  conquered  people  ;  secondly,  to  have 
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*  protection  against  th«  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  third- 
ly, to  augment  their  population  ;  fourthly,  to  free  the 
city  of  Rome  from  an  excess  of  inhabitants  ;  fifthly,  to 
quiet  seditions ;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran 
soldiers.    These  reasons  abundantly  appear  in  all  the 
best  ancient  authorities.    In  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonies 
was  to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  donations  of  lands  ;  and  such  col- 
onies were,  on  this  sccount,  denominated  military  col- 
onies.   Now,  for  whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony 
was  to  be  established,  it  was  necessary  that  some  law 
respecting  it  should  be  passed  either  by  the  senate  or 
people.    This  law  in  either  case  was  called  lex  agra- 
rut,  an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be  explained. — 
An  agramn  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  de- 
scribed the  land  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  class- 
es of  people  among  whom,  and  their  numbers,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the 
territory  was  to  be  parcelled  out.    The  mode  of  divi- 
ding the  lands,  as  far  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  two- 
fold ;  either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
the  particular  territory,  without  any  formal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  land  were  made  to  such 
citizens  as  were  willing  to  form  a  colony  there.  The 
lands  which  were  thus  distributed  were  of  d liferent  de- 
scriptions, which  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  have 
a  just  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  agrarian  laws. 
They  were  either  lands  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  not 
actually  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property ; 
or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfully  and  clandestine- 
ly taken  possesion  of  by  rich  and  powerful  individuals  ; 
or.  lastly,  lands  which  were  bought  with  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed. 
Now  all  such  agrarian  laws  as  comprehended  cither  lands 
of  the  enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occu- 
pied as  public  property,  or  those  which  had  been  bought 
with  the  public  money,  were  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  public  commotions  ;  but  those  which  operated 
to  disturb  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  lands  which  they  unjustly  occupied,  and  to 
place  colonists  (or  settlers)  on  them,  were  never  pro- 
mulgated without  creating  great  disturbances.  The 
first  law  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spunus  Css- 
sius ;  and  the  same  measure  was  afterward  attempted 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  almost  every  year, 
but  was  as  constantly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of 
the  nobles ;  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed.    It  ap- 
pears, both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro,  that,  at  first, 
Romulus  allotted  two  jugera  (about  1  \  acres)  of  the 
public  lands  to  each  man  ;  then  Numa  divided  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  other  public  lands  ;  afterward  Tullus  divided 
those  lands  which  Romulus  and  Noma  had  appropria- 
ted to  the  private  expenses  of  the  regal  government ; 
then  Servius  distributed  among  those  who  had  recent- 
ly become  citizens,  certain  lands  which  had  been  taken 
from  the  Veientea,  the  Capites  and  Tarquinii ;  and, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears  that  the 
lands  of  Tarquiniua  Supcrbus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Campus  Martins,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
granted  to  the  people.    After  this  period,  as  the  re- 
public, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  conquered  lands,  those  lands  were 
cither  occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  public  prop- 
erty, until  the  period  when  Spunus  Cassius,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned)  by  which  one  part  of  the 
land  taken  from  tho  Hernici  was  allotted  to  the  I<atins, 
and  the  other  part  to  the  Roman  people ;  but  as  this 
law  comprehended  certain  lands  which  he  accused  pri- 
vate persons  of  having  taken  from  the  public,  and  as 
the  senate  also  opposed  him,  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  passage  of  it.    This,  according  to  Livy,  was  the 
first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  of  which,  he  adds,  not 
proposed,  down  to  the  period  of  his  rc- 


'  mcmbrance,  without  very  great  public  commotions 
Dionysius  informs  us,  farther,  that  this  public  land,  by 
j  the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  had  been  suffered  to 
'  fall  into  the  possession  of  rich  men  ;  bot  that,  notwita- 
1  standing  this,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  taken 
place  under  this  law,  if  Cassius  had  not  included  among 
the  receivers  of  the  bounty  the  Latins  and  the  llcnuci, 
whom  he  had  but  a  little  while  before  made  citizens. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  subject,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  to  the  following  effect :  that  commis- 
sioners,  called  dicemvirt  (ten  in  number),  appointed 
from  among  the  persons  of  consular  rank,  should  mark 
out,  by  boundaries,  the  public  lands,  and  should  desig 
nate  how  much  was  to  be  let  out,  and  how  much  was 
to  be  distributed  among  tho  common  people  ;  that,  if 
any  land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  services  in  war,  it 
should  be  divided,  according  to  treaty,  with  those  al- 
lies who  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  commissioners,  the  appointment  of 
the  lands,  and  all  other  things  relating  to  this  subject, 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls. Seventeen  years  after  .this,  there  was  a  vehe- 
ment contest  about  the  division,  which  the  tribunes 
proposed  to  make,  of  lands  then  unjustly  occupied  by 
the  rich  men  ;  and,  three  years  after  that,  a  similar  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  would,  according  to 
Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocious  controversy,  had  it 
not  been  for  Quintus  Fabius.  Some  years  after  this, 
the  tribunes  proposed  another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would 
have  been  seized  to  the  public  use ;  but  it  was  stopped 
in  its  progress.  Appian  says,  that  the  nobles  and  rich 
men,  |»artly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
partly  by  buying  out  the  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had 
livede  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in  Italy,  and 
had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the 
common  peoplo  from  their  possessions.  This  abu*e 
stimulated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian 
law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding 
more  than  500  jugera,  or  about  350  acres  of  land  ; 
and  would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners  to  relin- 
quish all  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  the  public  ;  but 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  should  be  paid  the 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished.  The  law,  however, 
did  not  .operate  to  any  great  extent,  and,  after  having 
cost  the  Gracchi  their  lives,  was  by  degrees  rendered 
wholly  inoperative.  After  this  period,  various  other 
Agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and  with  various  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  nature  of  their  provisions  and 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
Ono  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Rullus,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  oration  against  him  by 
Cicero,  who  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
law — From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  and 
the  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  which  we  have  not 
commented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
state,  the  public  lands  or  national  domains,  which,  as 
already  observed,  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty, 
and,  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  sei- 
zures of  private  estates  by  different  factions,  either  for 
lawful  or  unlawful  causes ;  of  the  last  of  which  we 
have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  Sylla's  pro- 
scriptions. The  lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  be- 
came naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  speculation  with 
the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the  noble?  and 
other  classes.  In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  du- 
ring the  revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  emi- 
grants, lead  to  similar  results.  The  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  lands  by  virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome, 
under  the  various  complicated  circumstances  which 
must  ever  exist  in  such  cases,  and  the  attempts  by  the 
government  to  resume  or  regrant  such  as  had  been 
sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after  • 
purchaser  bad  been  long  in  possession,  under  a  title 
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be  supposed  the  existing  laws  gave  him,  nat- 
■njf  occasioned  great  heat  and  agitation ;  the  sub- 
pa  being  intrinsically  one  of  great  difficulty, 

tfn  when  the   passions  and  iutcresU  of  the  parties 
oMremed  would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  exam- 
Kitun  of  their  respective  rights. — From  the  commo- 
tmu  natch  usually  attended  the  pro}>osal  of  agrarian 
laws,  and  from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  true 
aspect,  there  has  been  a  general  impression,  among 
sesdrrs  of  the  Roman  history,  that  those  laws  were  al- 
ways a  dirwt  and  violent  infringement  of  the  rights  of 
prvsie  property.     Even  such  men,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, a*  Machiavelli,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith, 
hate  shared  in  this  misconception  of  them.    This  er- 
noroos  opinion,  however,  has  lately  been  exposed  by 
tie  gem os  and  learning  of  Niebuhr  in  his  Roman  his- 
tory above  menuoned,  a  work  which  may  be  aaid  to 
ateir  an  era  in  that  department  of  learning,  and  in 
wLcb  he  has  clearly  shown  that  the  original  and  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  agrarian  laws  was  the  distribution 
af  -jm  fmhUc  lands  only,  and  not  those  of  prirate  citi- 
seot.    Of  the  Liciman  law,  enacted  about  376  B.C., 
sn  which  all  subsequent  agrarian  laws  were  modelled, 
Nteoubr  enumerates  the  following  as  among  the  chief 
provisions  :  1.  The  limits  of  the  public  land  shall  be 
accurate! v  defined.     Portions  of  it,  which  have  been 
ei^roached  on  by  individuals,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
state    2.  Every  estate  in  the  public  land,  not  greater 
uun  <a*  law  allows,  which  has  not  been  acquired  by 
vwUm*  or  fraud,  and  which  is  not  on  lease,  shall  be  [ 
good  s^unst  any  third  person.    3.  Every  Roman  cit- 
aet,  iimS  be  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  newly- 
aoqtitrai  public  land,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
tin  law,  provided  this  land  be  not  divided  by  law 
:  citizens,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.    4.  No 
occupy  of  the  public  land  more  than  five 
itfrn,  nor  pasture  on  the  public  commons 
mere  than  a  hundred  head  of  large,  nor  more  than  five 
aitadn-d  bead  of  small,  stock.    5.  Those  who  occupy 
tar  pc!>bc  land  shall  pay  to  the  state  the  lithe  of  the 
pfoc-.ee  of  the  field,  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
truii-tree  and  the  vineyard,  and  for  every  head  of  large 
Kork,  and  for  every  head  of  small  stock  yearly.  6. 
The  public  lands  shall  be  farmed  by  the  censors  to 
ttose  willing  to  take  them  on  these  terms.    The  funds 
herxt  truing  are  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  army. — The 
forgoing  were  the  roost  important  permanent  provis- 
ion* of  the  Lsciman  law,  and,  for  it*  immediate  effect, 
c  provided  that  all  the  public  land  occupied  by  indi- 
vdoals,  over  five  hundred  jug  era,  should  b«  divided 
by  lot  m  portions  of  seven  j-gera  to  tho  plebeians. — 
But  we  must  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  readers  of 
Nab-ibr's  works  have  done*,  that  these  agrarian  laws 
duj       sn  any  manner  violate  private  rights.  This 
would  be  quite  as  far  from  tho  truth  as  the  prevailing 
spwnoa  already  mentioned,  which  is  now  exploded. 
Bodes  the  argument  we  might  derive  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  to  th«  injustice  of  such  laws,  and  their 
variation  of  private  right*.    It  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
that  of  Cicero  alone,  who  says  in  bis  De  (Jfficiis  (2, 21 ), 
"  riio»e  men  who  wish  to  make  themselves  popular, 
ard  who,  for   that  purpose,  either  attempt  agrarian 
iaw».  m  order  to  drive  people  from  their  possessions, 
cr  tut  maintain  that  creditors  ought  to  forgive  debt- 
or* what  they  owe,  andenninc  the  foundations  of  the 
cut* ;  they  destroy  all  concord,  which  cannot  exist 
worn  money  is  taken  from  one  man  to  be  given  to 
arxK^er  ;  and  they  set  aside  justice,  which  is  always 
rattled  when  every  man  is  not  suffered  to  retain 
wbat  h  his  own  ;"  which  reflections  would  not  have 
been  called  forth,  unless  the  laws  in  question  had  di- 
rectly and  plainly  violated  private  righta.  (Encyclo- 
firdi*  Anurtcana,  vol.  1.  p.  100, 

AsCAffLi*,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
ew  of  AgiAulo*.  the  daughter  of  C ©crops,  tod  priest- 


ess of  Minerva.  The  Cyprians  also  honoured  her 
with  an  annual  festival,  in  the  month  Aphrodisios,  at 
which  they  offered  human  victims.  (Robinson's  Am- 
tiquuxes  of  Greece,  id  ed.,  p,  276.) 

Agravlos,  I.  the  daughter  of  Actsjus,  king  of  At- 
tica,  and  the  wife  of  Cecrops.  She  becsme  by  him  lbs 
mother  of  Erysichtbon,  Agraulos,  Hersc,  and  Pandro- 
so*.— II.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mars.    (rid.  Supplement.) 

Aghbsphon,  a  Greek  grammarian  mentioned  by  Sui- 
das  (s.  v.  'knoXkuvtoc).  He  wrote  a  work,  Ilepi  'Off 
uvifiuv  (concerning  person*  of  the  same  name).  He 
cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
in  his  work  he  spoke  of  an  Apollonius  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  that  emperor. 

Agrkos,  the  hunter,  an  epithet  of  Pan. 

Aorunes,  I.  r  small  river  of  Thrace,  running  into 
the  Hebrua.  It  is  now  the  Ergene. — II.  A  Thracian 
tribe  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Agrianes. 
(Herod.,  6,  16.) — III.  A  people  of  Illyria,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  lower  Mania.  They  were  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  very  probably  a  branch  of  the  Thracian 
Agrianes. 

AgruspjE,  a  nation  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Quintus 
Curlius  (7,  3).  Some  difference  of  opinion,  however, 
exists  with  regard  to  the  true  reading  in  this  passage. 
Most  editors  prefer  Annuupa,  while  others,  and  evi- 
dently with  more  correctness,  consider  Ariaspa  the 
proper  IccUOn.  (Compare  Schmtedcr,  ad  (fuml.  Curt., 
I.  c,  and  vid.  Ariasps  ) 

AoRtcdLA,  Cnems  Julius,  an  eminent  Roman  com- 
mander, born  A.D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 
whom  his  father  Julius  Gra-cinus  wss  put  to  death  for 
nobly  refusing  to  plead  against  Marcus  Silanus.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  owed  his  excellent  education,  w  as 
Julia  Procilla,  unhappily  murdered  on  her  estate  in 
I.iguria  by  a  descent  of  freebooters  from  the  piratical 
fleet  of  Otho.  The  first  military  service  of  Agricola 
«  as  under  Suetonius  Paulinus  in  Britain ;  and,  on  hia 
return  to  Rome,  he  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
made  qusrator  in  Asia,  where,  in  a  rich  province,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  official  exactions,  he  maintained  the 
strictest  integrity.  Ho  was  chosen  tnbune  of  the 
people,  and  prxlor,  under  Nero,  and,  unhappily,  in 
the  commotion  which  followed  the  accession  of  Galba, 
lost  his  mother  as  above  mentioned.  By  Vespasian, 
whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  made  a  patncian., 
and  governor  of  Aquitania,  which  post  he  held  for 
three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul  followed,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  married  his  daughter  to  the  historian 
Tacitus.  He  was  soon  afterward  made  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  subjugated  the  Ordovices,  in  tiortk 
Wales,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Mona,  or  Auglesca. 
He  adopted  the  most  wise  and  generous  plans  for  civ- 
ilizing the  Britons,  by  inducing  the  nobles  to  assume 
the  Roman  habit,  and  have  their  children  instructed  in 
the  Latin  language.  He  also  gradually  adorned  the 
country  with  magnificent  temples,  porticoes,  baths, 
and  public  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  emulation  of  the  rude  people  whom  be  gov- 
erned. With  these  cares,  however,  he  indulged  the 
usual  ambition  of  a  Roman  commander,  to  add  to  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  by  extending  his  arms 
northward  ;  and  in  the  succeeding  three  years  he 
passed  the  river  Tueais,  or  Tweed,  subdued  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tav,  and  erected  a  chain  ol 
protective  fortresses  from  the  Clola,  or  Clyde,  to  the 
IJoderia  .Estiiarium,  or  Frith  of  Forth.  lie  also  sta- 
tioned troops  on  the  coas*.  of  Scotland  opposite  to  Ire- 
land, on  which  island  he  entertained  views  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  in  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  accompanied 
by  his  fleet,  which  explored  the  inlets  and  harbours, 
and  hemmed  in  the  natives  on  every  side.  His  seventh 
summer  was  passed  in  the  same  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  became  the  scene  of  a  decisive  en- 
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pgement  with  the  Caledonians  under  their  most  able 
leader  (ialgactis.  The  latter  made  a  noble  stand,  but 
wa«  at  last  obliged  to  vield  to  Koman  valour  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  having  taken  hostages,  Agncola  gradual- 
ly withdrew  his  forces  into  the  Roman  limits.  In  the 
mean  ttrae,  Domitian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  to 
whose  mean  and  jealous  nature  the  brilliant  character 
and  successes  of  Agncola  gave  secret  uneasiness. 
Art  fully  spreading  a  rumour  that  he  intended  to  make 
the  latter  governor  of  Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received 
him  coldly,  and  allowed  him  to  descend  into  private 
life.  The  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  still  pursued  him  ; 
and  as,  after  he  bad  been  induced  to  resign  his  pre- 
tension to  the  proconsulship  of  Asia  or  Africa,  he  was  i 
soon  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  died,  Domi- 
tian, possibly  without  reason,  has  been  suspected  of  a 
recourse  to  poison.  Agncola  died  A  D.  93,  in  his 
fifty  fourth  yesr,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Tacitus.  It  is  this  historian  who  has  so 
admirably  written  his  life,  and  preserved  his  high  chsr- 
acter  for  the  respect  of  posterity.  (Tac,  Vit.  Agric.) 

Aorigentum,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  about  three 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  in  what  ia  now  called 
the  valley  of  Mazara.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
wasr  Acragai  ('Antpoyac),  derived  from  that  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  primitive  name 
was  CemicuB,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  was  the 
appellation  of  an  old  city  of  the  Sicani,  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  which  afterward  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  citadel  of  Agrigcntum.  The  founding 
of  Camicusis  ascribed  to  Daedalus,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  after  his  flight  from  Crete,  for  the  Sicanian  | 
prince.  Cecal  us.  In  the  first  year  of  the  66lh  Olym-  I 
pmd,  556  B.C.,  a  colony  was  sent  from  Gela  to  this 
quarter,  which  founded  Agrigentum,  on  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  to  the  southeast.  Its  situation  was,  indeed, 
liarly  strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it  did  on  a 
and  precipitous  rock,  1100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  this  advantage  the  city  added  others  of 
a  commercial  nature,  being  near  to  the  sea,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  sn  easy  intercourse  with  the  ports 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try, moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined 
operation  of  all  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  and  was  considered  in- 
ferior to  Syracuse  alone.  According  to  Diodorus  Sic- 
olus  (13,  81,  teqq.),  it  drew  on  itself  the  enmity  of  the 
Carthaginians  (406  B.C.),  by  refusing  to  embrace  their 
alliance,  or  even  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  according- 
ly besieged  by  their  generals  Hannibal  and  Hamilcar. 
The  former,  with  many  of  his  troops,  died  of  a  pestilential 
disorder,  derived  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  tombs, 
which  were  opened  and  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the 
stone.  But,  from  want  of  timely  assistance  and  scar- 
city of  provisions,  the  Agrigentines  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city,  and  fly  for  protection  to  Gela, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  which  was  allotted  to  them  by  the  republic  of 
Syracuse.  The  conqueror  Hamikrar  despoiled  Agri- 
gentum of  all  its  riches,  valuable  pictures,  and  statues. 
Among  the  trophies  sent  to  Carthage  was  the  celebra- 
ted bull  of  PhaUris,  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
afterward,  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  restored 
to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  a  general  peace  had  taken  place  CM.  96,  1. 
{[hod.  Sic,  14,  78),  we  find  the  Agrigentines  return- 
ing to  their  native  city ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Di- 
odorus (13,  11 3),  it  would  seem  that  the  place  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  foe,  and  that  many  of 
its  previous  inhabitants  might  have  come  back  at  an  I 
earlier  date.  (01.  93,  4.)  Agrigentum  soon  recover- 
ed its  importance,  but  the  tyranny  of  Phintias  having 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage, 
the  city  once  more  fell  under  that  power.  Not  long 
after,  it  revolted  to  Pyrrhus  (Diod.  SU  ,  22,  etc,  14), 
but,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  was  compelled  to 


return  to  its  former  masters.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Punic  wars,  Agrigentum  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in 
the  island.  It  suffered  severely  during  these  conflicts, 
being  alternately  in  the  hands  of  either  party  [Dtod. 
Sic.,  23,  7  —  Polyb.,  \,  17,  teqq  —  Died.  Sic,  23,  9. 
— Id.,  23,  14),  but  it  eventually  fell  under  the  Roman 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  continued  for 
a  long  period  a  flourishing  place,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  confined,  alter  it  came  permanently  un- 
der the  Romans,  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Camicus, 
with  which  the  modem  Girgenti  nearly  corresponds. 
Diodorus  states  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  have 
been  not  less  than  120,000  persons.  (Manner!,  9,  pi. 
2,  p.  858,  ttqq.—Hoare't  ClaMsicd  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
90,  seqq.) 

Aoiionu,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
generally  celebrated  in  the  night.  They  were  insti- 
tuted, as  some  suppose,  because  the  god  was  attended 
with  wild  beasts.  The  appellation,  however,  should 
rather  be  viewed  as  referring  back  to  an  early  period, 
when  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Bacchus. 
Hence  tho  terms  'Qftnariic  and  'Kypiuvtoe  applied  to 
this  deity.  (Crmzer's  Symbol*,  vol.  3,  p.  334.) 
Plutarch  even  speaks  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  this  god 
as  late  as  the  daya  of  Themistocles  (Vit.,  13),  when 
three  Persian  prisoners  were  offered  op  by  him  to  Bac- 
chus, at  the  instigation  of  the  diviner  Eurantides.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere(  Vif  Ant. ,24)  uses  both  'Huva- 
n$c  snd  'Aypiuvtoc,  in  speaking  of  Bacchus  ;  where 
Reiske,  without  any  necessity,  proposes  'Aypuj?uoc 
(from  6}J.i-(it)  as  an  emendation. — In  celebrating  this 
festival,  the  Grecian  women,  being  assembled,  sought 
eagerly  for  Bacchus,  who,  they  pretended,  had  fted 
from  them  ;  but,  finding  their  labour  ineffectual,  they 
said  that  he  had  retired  to  the  Muses  and  concealed 
himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  end- 
ed, they  regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainment. 
(Plut.,  Sympos.,  8, 1 .)  Has  this  a  figurative  reference) 
to  the  suspension  of  human  sacrifices,  and  the  conse- 
quent introduction  of  a  milder  form  of  worship !  Cae- 
tellanus,  however  (Syntogtn.  de  Fettit  Grator.,  t.  v. 
Agrionia),  makes  the  festival  in  question  to  have  been 
a  general  symbol  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement. (Compare  Rolle,  Reeherehes  mr  U  Culte  d* 
Bacchus,  vol.  3,  p.  251.) 

Aorippa  ('Aypmirac),  I.  a  skeptical  philosopher,  only 
known  to  have  lived  later  than  JEnesidemus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  from  whom  be  is  said  to  have 
been  the  fifth  in  descent  He  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Lacrtius,  who  probably  wrote  about  the  time  of  M.  An- 
toninus. The  "  five  grounds  of  doubt"  (oi  Tivn  rpo- 
not),  which  are  given  by  Sextos  Empiricus  ss  a  sum- 
mary of  the  later  skepticism,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua  (9,  88)  to  Agrippa. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  rules  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of  philos- 
ophers. 2.  The  second  from  the  "  rejectio  ad  infini- 
tum :"  all  proof  requires  some  farther  proof,  snd  so  on 
to  infinity.  3.  All  things  arc  changed  as  their  rela- 
tions become  changed,  or  as  we  look  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  4.  Tho  troth  ssserted  is  merely 
an  hypothesis ;  or,  5.  Involves  a  vicious  circle.  (Sex- 
tv*  Etnpirieut,  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.,  1,  15.) 

With  reference  to  these  irrvre  rpoitoi,  it  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  and  third  are  a  short  summa- 
ry of  the  ten  origins]  grounds  of  doubt  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  earlier  skepticism.  The  three  additional 
ones  show  a  progress  in  the  skeptical  system,  and  a 
transition  from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the 
fallibility  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and  met- 
aphysical grounds  of  doubt  They  seem  to  mark  a  new 
attempt  to  systematize  the  akepltcal  philosophy,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age.  (hitter,  Gttcktchu 
der  Ph,lo,ophu,  12,  4  )-II.  M.  Asinius,  consul  A.D. 
28,  died  A.D.  26,  was  descended  from  a  family  more 
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sod  did  not  disgrace  it  by  hia 

nw^rsraie.  {Ta£..  Amu,  4,  34,  61  ) — III.  Agrippa 
Ca*:w.aaeut  A.D.  135,  praised  as  an  historian  by  feu- 
sweats  and  for  bis  learning  by  St.  Jerome  (de  Vina  II- 
<mm£t,  e-  tl),  bved  to  toe  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote 
aga*a»;  the  iweory-four  books  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnos- 
l-c,  &**  :lhj«,  on  i tie  Gospel.  Quotations  are  made 
tram  ais  work  by  Eusebius.  (/it*/.  Ecclem  ,  4,  7. — 
:«  G*ii*nd*»  Bthluttkec*  Pmirum,  vol.  1,  p.  330.)— 
If.  Feoteios,  one  of  tbe  aceuseis  of  Libo,  A.D.  1G, 
m  aga.^  mention**]  in  A.D.  19,  as  offering  his  daugh- 
ter ix  a  vestal  virgin.  {Toe.,  Ann.,  3,"  30,  86  )- 
V.  Paebahiy  tbe  eon  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
*To«cjce  of  Asa  with  procontiuLr  power,  A.D  69.  and 
ni  rtcaiJtti  from  thence  by  Vespasian,  and  placed 
mr  M<mm*  in  A.D.  70.  Ho  was  shortly  afterward 
by  the  Saxtnatians.  {Toe..  Hut.,  3, 
B.  Jmd,  7,  4.  ^3.)— VI.  Herodes  I. 
■IL-^jae  'Aypisnrac).  called  by  Joscphus  (An/.  Jud., 
17  -  4  2)  Agrtppa  tbe  Great,"  was  tbe  son  of  Ans- 
.  -•  mod  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
ba**rjf  before  tbe  death  of  his  grandfather  be  came 
w  KiJiae,  where  he  was  educated  with  tbe  future  em- 
t*f*  Chudiue,  end  Drueue,  the  son  of  Tiberius.  He 
s.—ciU-red  his  property  in  giving  sumptuous  enter* 
to.^r.«sat»  u>  gratify  his  princely  friends,  and  in  bestow* 
-  .      e^»»*^  on  toe  freed  men  of  the  emperor,  and  be- 


rate* so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  he  was  compelled 
i  irom  Home,  and  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at 
V-«^Ute  tn  Idoxoara.  Through  the  mediation  of  his 
Cypsss,  with  his  sister  Herodias,  the  wife  of  He- 
Antipsa,  he  wms  allowed  to  take  op  hia  abode  at 
TtWnaa,  *ad  received  tbe  rank  of  sedile  in  that  city, 
wiiri  a  *tr.i!l  yearly  income.  Bat,  having  quarrelled 
w.u.  a;-  broiber- in-law,  he  fled  to  Flacces,  tbe  pro- 
consul of  Syria.  Soon  afterward  he  was  convicted, 
rentage  the  afonnalioo  of  bis  brother  Aristobulus,  of 
kwviaaj  received  a  bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who 
spaced  to  per  cruse  bis  influence  with  tbe  proconsul, 
end  was  again  compelled  to  fly.  He  waa  arrested,  as 
c*  ra  sboot  to  sail  for  Italy,  for  a  sum  of  money 
be  owed  to  tbe  treasury  of  Cesar,  but  made  hie 
and  reached  Alexandre*,  where  his  wife  sue- 
•  supply  of  money  from  Alexan- 
der tie  Alabarch.  "He  then  act  aail.  and  landed  at  Pu- 
ttstL  He  was  favouiabty  received  by  Tiberius,  who 
witb  tbe  education  of  his  grandson,  Ti- 
He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Came  Ca* 
•igd  Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed  a  with 
sWai  (as  Uti^r  might  noon  succeed  to  the  throne,  his 
reported  by  hie  freed  man  Entycbos  to  Ti- 

Calig- 

(  A.D.  37),  eat  him  at  liberty,  and 
fare  a-s  tne  t*irarcbies  of  Lyesmas  (Abilene)  and 
(Bataoaea,  Traehomtis,  and  Aoranitis).  He 
bioa  with  a  golden  chain  of  e<iual  weight 


»jd  te*  iron  oru5  which  he  had  worn  in  prison.  In 


tas  (<A'&i*inz  year  Agrtppa  took  possession  of  hid  king- 
the  banishment  of  Herodes  Aotipss,  the 
letter  was  added  to  his  dominions, 
of  Caligala,  Agnpps,  who  was  at  tbe 
osae  to  Koine,  materially  assisted  Claudius  in  gaining 
SMtrugn  of  the  empire.  As  a  reward  for  hia  servi- 
ces, Judva  and  Samaria  were  annexed  to  his  domin- 
-sos,  whack  were  now  even  more  extensive  than  those 
•f  Htrud  line  Great.  He  waa  aleo  inveated  witb  tbe 
0Af  «<aW  dignity,  and  a  league  was  publicly  made 
«s  ass*,  by  Claudius  in  tbe  forum.  At  his  request, 
tee  (xelom  esf  Cbalcis  wss  given  to  hie  broiher  He 
redes  (A.D.  41).  He  then  went/ to  Jerusalem,  where 
aa  cfvrtrf  carndce*.  and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of 
ks  golden  chain  which  Caligala  had  giv- 
His  government  was  mild  and  gentle,  and 
ba>«»aw  exceedingly  popular  among  tbe  Jews,  fn  the 
of  Berytua  be  built  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
Tbe  suspicions  of  " 


AGRIPPA. 

vented  bim  fhim  finishing  the  impregnable  fbrtibcatione 
with  which  be  bad  begun  to  surround  Jerusalem.  Hie 
friendship  wss  courted  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
king*  and  rulers.  It  was  probably  to  increase  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James, 
iho  broiher  of  John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be 
cast  into  prison  (A.D.  44. — Acta,  13.)  It  was  not, 
however,  merely  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win 
their  favour,  as  we  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  or,  st  least,  of  bis  liberty,  he  in- 
terceded with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  when 
that  emperor  waa  attempting  to  set  up  hia  statue  ui  tho 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Ccsarea  in  the  same  year,  as  he  was  ex- 
hibiting games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  is  related  in 
Acta,  13,  and  is  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by 
Joscphus,  who  repeats  Agnppa's  words,  in  which  be 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted on  him.  After  lingering  five  deys,  he  expired, 
in  the  fifty-fourth  yeer  of  his  age 

By  his  wife  Cypres  he  bad  a  son  named  A  grippe, 


and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married  her 
uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Cbslcis,  afterward  lived  with 
brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  married  Pola- 


mo,  king  of  Cilicia  ;  she  is  alluded  to  by  Ji 


(Sat., 


fi,  156);  Marismne  and  Drusilla,  who  married  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Juds?s.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud ,  17,  ), 
Y  3;  18,  6-9;  10.  4-8—Betf.  Jud  ,  1,  29,  4  1 ;  S, 
9,  11—  Dion  Caaa.,  90,  8  —  Euatb,  Mat.  Ecclta, 
%  10.)— VII.  Herodes  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  father's  death  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Claudius,  therefore,  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent 
Cuspius  Fadus  as  procurator  of  the  kingdom,  which 
thus  again  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  death 
of  Herodes,  king  of  C  hale  is  (A.D-  48),  his  little  prin- 
cipality, with  the  right  of  superintending  the  Temple 
and  appointing  the  high-priest,  was  given  to  Agrippa, 
who  four  years  afterward  received  in  its  stesd  tbe  te- 
trarc lues  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.D.  65,  Nero  added  the  cities 
of  Tiberias  and  TariclieB  in  Gslilee,  and  Julias,  with 
fourteen  villagee  nesr  it,  in  Perm.  Agrippa  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  beautifying  Jerusalem  and  other  cit- 
ies, especially  Berytua.  Hia  partiality  for  the  latter 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  his  t>wn  subjects,  and 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  he  appointed  and  de- 
posed tbe  high-priests,  with  some  other  sets  which 
were  distasteful,  made  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  tbe 
Jews.  Before  tbe  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  diesuade  the  peo- 
ple from  rebelling.  When  the  war  waa  begun  he  si- 
ded with  tbe  Romans,  and  was  wounded  at  tbe  siege 
of  Gamata.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusslem,  he  went 
with  hia  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  was  in- 
vested witb  the  dignity  of  praetor.  He  died  in  tbe 
seventieth  year  of  hia  age.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  house  of  the 
Herods.  It  waa  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  his  defence  (A.D.  90  —  Acta,  26,  28  )  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephos, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  be  received  from 
bim.    (Joaeph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17, 6,  Y  4  f  19,  9.  Y  2  ;  SO, 

1,  y3.S;  63,7;  4  1,8;  4 4 *nd  1 1 . 9,  6 4— Br//  Jwd  , 

2,  11,  6  9,  18;  6  I.  1«,  17;  4  1.  4.  1  ;  4  3.— Ft/.,  s. 
54  —Phot.,  Cod  ,  83.)—  VIII.  Menenlus.  (Fid.  Me- 
nenius.) — IX.  PosthGmus,  a  posthumous  son  of  M. 
Vipeanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  born  in  B.C.  12.  He  wss  adopted  by  Augustus, 
together  with  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  4,  and  he  sssumed  the 
toga  vinlis  in  the  following  yesr,  A.D  6.  (Su€t ,  Oe- 
tav.,  64,  65  — Dion  Cam  ,  liv.  29,  65.  22  )  Notwith- 
standing his  adoption,  he  wss  afterward  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Plsnssis,  on  the  coast  of 
Corsica :  a  disgrace  which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his 
savage  and  intractable  character,  but  he  wss  not  guilty 
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of  any  crime.    There  he  was  under  the  surveillance 

of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  aenatus  consultum, 
by  which  Se  banishment  was  legally  confirmed  for  tba 
iimo  of  ma  life.  The  property  of  Agrippa  was  assign- 
ed by  Augustus  to  the  treasury  of  tbe  army.  It  is  said 
that  during  hia  captivity  be  received  the  visit  of  Au- 
ustua,  who  secretly  went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by 
^sbius  Msximus.  Augustus  anil  Agrippa,  both  deep- 
ly aifected,  abed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  waa  be- 
lieved that  Agrippa  would  bo  restored  to  liberty.  But 
tbe  newa  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  the  mother  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Agrippa  remained  a  captive.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  in  A  D.  14,  Agrippa  was  murder- 
ed by  a  centurion,  who  entered  his  prison  and  killed 
hm  after  a  long  struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength  When  tbe  centurion  afterward 
went  to  Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  tbe  execu- 
tion, tbe  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Ltvia  was  the  secret  au- 
thor of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  tbat  Augus- 
tus had  left  an  order  for  the  execution  of  Agrippa,  but 
this  is  positively  contradicted  by  Tacitus.  (Toe.,  Ann., 
1,  3-6.— Dion  Coat.,  55,  32  ;  67,  3  —  Suet.,  L  c, 
Tib,  22.—  VdUi.,  2,  104,  112.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  tbe  name  of 
Clemens,  who  waa  not  informed  of  tbe  murder,  landed 
on  Planasia  with  the  intentiou  of  restoring  Agrippa  to 
liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the  army  in  Germany. 
When  he  heard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  tried  to 
profit  by  bis  great  resemblance  to  tbe  murdered  cap- 
tive, and  he  gave  himself  out  as  Agrippa.  He  landed 
at  Oatia,  and  found  many  who  believed  him,  or  affect- 
ed to  believe  him,  but  he  was  seized  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Toe.,  Ann.,  2,  39,  40.) 

The  name  of  Agrippa  Cesar  is  found  on  a  medal  of 
Corinth.— IX.  M.  Vipsanlus,  was  born  in  B  C.  63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  descended  from  a 
very  obscure  family.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty  be  atudied 
at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  together  with  young  Octavins, 
afterward  Oclavianua  and  Augustus.  After  the  mur- 
der of  J.  Cesar  in  B.C.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those 
intimate  friends  of  Octaviua  who  advised  bim  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Rome.  Octavins  took  Agrippa 
with  him,  and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oalb  of  fidel- 
ity from  sevcial  legions  which  had  declared  in  hia  fa- 
vour. Having  been  chosen  conaul  in  B.C.  43,  Octa- 
viua gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  tbe  delicate  commis- 
sion of  prosecuting  C.  Casaius,  one  of  tbe  murderers 
of  J.  Cesar.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Peruainian  war 
between  Octavius,  now  Octavianus,  and  L.  Antonius, 
is  B.C.  41,  Agrippa,  who  waa  then  pretor,  command- 
rt*  jtirt  of  the  forces  of  Oclavianus,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  by  skilful  manoeuvres,  beaieged  L.  An- 
tonius in  Perusia.  He  look  the  town  in  B.C.  40,  and 
towarda  the  end  of  the  same  year  retook  Siponlum, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  bands  of  M.  Antonius.  In 
B.C.  38,  Agrippa  obtained  freab  success  in  Gaul,  where 
he  quelled  a  revolt  of  tbe  native  chiefs ;  he  also  pene- 
trated' into  Germany  as  far  as  tbe  country  of  the  Catti, 
and  transplanted  the  Ubii  to  tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Rhine  ; 
whereupon  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  revolted 
Aquitani,  whom  be  soon  brought  to  obedience.  His 
victories,  especially  those  in  Aquitania,  contributed 
much  to  securing  the  power  of  Oclavianua.  and  be 
waa  recalled  by  bun  to  undertake  the  command  of  tbe 
war  against  Scxlus  Pompeius,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  breaking  out,  B.C.  37.  Oclavianua  offered  him  a 
triumph,  which  Agrippa  declined,  but  accepted  tbe 
consulship,  to  which  ho  waa  promoted  by  Octavianus 
in  B.C.  37.  Dion  Cassius  (46.  40)  seems  to  say  tbat 
he  was  consul  when  be  went  to  Gaul,  but  tbe  words 
virdrtve  o7  /tent  Aoviu'ev  TdXAov  seem  to  be  auspi- 
cious, unless  they  arc  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher, 
after  tbe  passage  r£  d*  'kypimr^  tijv  rot)  vavrwov  vap- 
aoKtvijv  tyxripioac  which  refer  to  an  event  that  took 
place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa.  For,  imme- 1 
9V 


diately  after  bis  promotion  to  this  dignity,  be  was  char 
ged  by  Oclavianua  with  the  construction  of  a  fleet, 
which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  Sextos  Pompey  was 
master  of  tbe  sea. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeda  were  never 
separated  (Veliei.,  2,  79),  executed  this  order  with 
prompt  energy.  Tbe  Lucrine  Lake,  near  Baiae,  was 
transformed  by  him  into  a  safe  harbour,  which  be  call- 
od  tbe  Julian  port  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  w  here 
he  exercised  his  sailors  and  manners  till  they  were  able 
to  encounter  the  experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  la 
B.C.  36,  Agrippa  defeated  Sextus  Pompey  first  at 
Myle,  and  afterward  at  Naulocbus  on  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, and  tbe  bitter  of  these  victories  broke  tbe  naval 
supremacy  of  Pompey.  He  received,  in  consequence, 
the  honour  of  a  naval  crown,  which  waa  first  conferred 
upon  him  ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities,  M 
Varro  was  tbe  first  who  obtained  it  from  Pompey  tbe 
Great.  (VeUeu,  2.  81.— Lis.,  Eptt.,  129  —  Dun 
Com:,  49,  14.—  Ptin.,  H.  N.,  16,  3,  s.  A.  —  Vtrg  , 
Mn.,  8,  684 ) 

In  B.C.  35,  Agrippa  had  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Illyria,  and  afterward  served  under  Octavianus.  when 
the  latter  had  proceeded  to  that  country.  On  hie  re- 
turn, he  voluntarily  accepted  tbe  edileship  in  B.C.  33. 
although  he  had  been  consul,  and  expended  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  restored 
tbe  Appian,  Marcian,  and  Amenian  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  tbe 
Tepula  to  Rome,  to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  the 
Julian,  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  and  had  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  water-works  made,  to  distribute  the 
water  within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus  entirely  clesnsed.  His  vanou* 
works  were  adoroed  with  statues  by  the  first  artists  of 
Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  he  augmented  m 
B.C.  27,  during  his  third  consulship,  by  several  others ; 
and  among  these  was  tbe  Pantheon,  on  which  we  still 
read  the  inscription,  "  M.  Agrippa  L.  F.  Cos.  Tertt- 
urn  fecit."  (Dion  Ca$$.,  49.  43 ;  53,  27  —  Pltn  ,  H. 
N.,  36,  15,  s.  24,  y  3.—Str4Lb  ,  5,  p.  235.— Promt™  . 
Dt  Aquad.,  9.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octavianus  and 
M.  Antonius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet,  B.C.  32.  He  took  Methone  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  Leucas,  Pairs,  and  Corinth ;  and  in  tbe 
battle  of  Actium  (B.C.  31),  where  he  commanded,  the 
victory  waa  mainly  owing  to  his  skill.  On  bis  return  te 
Rome  in  B.C.  30,  Octavianus,  now  Augustus,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  "  vexillum  ceruleum,"  or  sea-green  flag 
In  B.C.  28,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  tbe  ceroid 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married  Mar- 
cella.  the  niece  of  Augustus,  and  the  daughter  of  bis 
sister  Octavia.  His  former  wife,  Pompoms,  the  daugh- 
ter of  T.  Pomponius  Alliens,  was  either  dead  or  di- 
vorced. In  the  following  year,  B.C.  27,  be  was  again 
consul  tbe  third  time  with  Augustus. 

In  B.C.  25,  Agrippa  accompaoicd  Augustas  to  the 
war  against  tbe  Cantsbriana.  About  ibis  time  jeal- 
ousy srose  between  bim  and  bis  brotber-in-lsw.  Mar- 
cellos,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
destined  as  his  successor.  Augustus,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent differences  that  might  have  had  serious  conse- 
quences for  him,  sent  Agrippa  ss  proconsul  to  Syrta. 
Agrippa,  of  course,  left  Rome,  but  he  stopped  at  Myt- 
ilene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  leaving  tbe  government 
of  Syria  to  his  legate.  The  apprehensions  of  Augus- 
tus were  removed  by  the  death  of  Marcelhoa  m  B.C. 
23,  and  Agrippa  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  tbe  more  snsiously  expected,  ss  troubles  bad 
broken  out  during  tbe  election  of  the  consuls  in  B.C. 
21.  Augustus  resolved  to  receive  bis  faithful  friend 
into  bis  own  family,  and,  accordingly,  induced  bun  te 
divorce  hia  wife  Marceila,  and  marry  Julia,  tbe  widow 
of  Marcellus  and  (he  daughter  of  Augustus  by  1*»  ibud 
wile.  Scnbonia  (B.C. 
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In  3.C  19,  Agrippa  went  into  Gaul.  Ho  pacified 
tbe  srtohot  natives,  and  constructed  four  great  pub- 
lic read*  aad  a  splendid  aqueduct  tt  Nemausua  (NI- 
avH  |  From  thence  be  proceeded  to  Spam,  and  sub- 
aM  he  Caotabrians  after  a  short  but  bloody  and  ob- 
bossm  fs^szle ;  but,  in  accordance  with  his  usual 
rr.urace,  he  neither  announced  his  victories  in  pom- 
p«e  ieue.-s  to  the  senate,  nor  did  he  accept  a  triumph 
sHsca  Augustus  offered  him.  Iu  13  C  18,  he  was  in- 
verted with  the  tribumcian  power  for  five  years  togf-ih- 
m  wrti  Augustus:  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C. 
IT),  tus  two  sons,  Caius  and  Lucius,  were  adopted  by 
Aagsstna.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  he  accepted  an 
crjuyoa  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  went  to  Jerusalem 
H«  tocTC«J  the  military  colony  of  Berytus  (Beyroul) ; 
x*t  proceeded,  to  B.C.  18,  to  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
iDv  and  compiled  the  Bosporam  to  accept  Polemo 
ks  lecrr  king,  &nd  to  restore  the  Roman  eagles  which 
W  been  taken  by  Mithradates.  On  his  return  he  atay- 
tunc  in  Ionia,  where  he  granted  privileges  to 
muse  was  pleaded  by  Herod  (Joseph  , 
Aaesf.  Jed..  16,  S),  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
he  arrived  in  B.C.  13.  After  his  tribunician 
prolonged  for  five  years,  he  went  to 
ma  to  restore  tranquillity  to  that  province.  He 
id  B  C.  13,  after  having  been  successful  as 
sad  retired  to  Campania.  There  be  died  unex- 
aonth  of  Msrch,  B  C.  12,  in  his  51st 
year  Has  body  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  was 
m  the  raaoseseum  of  Augustus,  who  himsel 
ced  a  foneral  oration  over  it. 

Dm  Casnoa  tells  us  (52,  1,  dec),  that  in  the  year 
B.C  29  Augustus  assembled  his  friends  and  counsel- 
Iocs,  Afripps  and  Maecenas,  demsnding  their  opinion 
as  u)  whether  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  usurp 
stourchcaJ  power,  or  to  restore  to  the  nation  its  for- 
mer republican  government.  This  is  corroborated  by 
SoetomiM  (Quat..  28).  who  saya  that  Augustus  twice 
deliberated  upon  that  subject.  The  speeches  which 
Agnspa  and  Maecenas  delivered  on  this  occasion  are 
frvea  by  Dton  Cassius  ;  but  the  artificial  character  of 
'-ar:n  rcakes  them  suspicious.  However,  it  does  not 
»w  bkely,  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Ces- 
sna as  an  historian,  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
fca ,  and  tt  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  supposition 
softs  entirely  the  character  of  Augustus,  that  those 
i-*eci#i  were  really  pronounced,  though  preconcerted 
hetsMen  Augustus  and  his  counsellors  to  make  the 
as uon  believe  that  the  fate  of  the  Republic 
suti  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  that  Augustus 
w*-^  E,n  a*«ume  monarchical  power  till  he  had  been 
cownaced  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
neuoa  Besvdes,  Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Dion 
(  as'iui  advised  Augustus  to  restore  the  Republic, 
a  ssaa  whose  political  opiniona  had  evidently  a 


Agnppe  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  im- 
Bsvtaat  men  of  the  age  of  Augustus.    He  must  be  con- 
es s  chief  support  of  the  rising  monarchical  con- 


and  withoat  Agrippa  Augustus  could 
in  making  himself  the  absolu 
ter  sf  the  Roman  Empire.    Dion  Cassius  (54, 29,  dec), 
Tettesss  Psterculns  (2,  79).  Seneca  (Bp.,  94),  and 
(Od  ,1,6)  speak  with  equal  admiration  of  his 


Pbny  constantly  refers  to  the  "  Commentarii"  of 
Afnppa  as  an  authority  (Eltneku*,  3,  4,  5,  6,  comp. 
2.  2).  which  may  indicate  certain  official  lists  drawn 
ap  by  bun  in  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world 
asder  Augustus  (rid.  JSlhicus),  in  which  he  may  have 
taken  part. 

Agnpoa  left  several  children.    By  his  first  wife, 
Pempoma.  he  had  Vtpsanta,  who  was  married  to  Tibe- 
pss  Carsar.  the  successor  of  Augustus.    By  his  sec- 
Mareella,  he  had  several  children,  who  are 
and  by  bis  thud)  wife,  Julia,  he  had 


two  daughters,  Julia,  married  to  L.  iEmilius  Paulina, 
and  Agrippina,  married  to  Uermanicus,  snd  three  sons, 
Caiua  (vid.  Ceisar,  C),  Lucius  (rid.  Casar,  J*.),  and 
Agrippa  PosTuaus.  (Dion  Cat$  ,  lib  45-54 — Lis., 
Epit.,  117-136  —  Avvian,  Belt.  Cie,  lib.  b  —Snei., 
Oct  at. — Frandten,  M.  Vtpaanius  Agrippa,  eine  histo- 
riscke  Untemekung  ubcr  detitn  LeUn  und  Wirjrnt, 
Altona,  1836.)  There  are  several  medals  of  Agrip- 
pa, on  one  of  which  he  is  represented  with  a  naval 
crown  ;  on  the  reverse  is  Neptune  indicating  bia  suc- 
cess by  ses. 

AoRipriNa,  I.  the  youngest  daughter  of  M.  Vipsa- 
toiua  Agnppa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
was  born  some  time  before  B  C.  12  She  married 
Ca-sar  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus  Nero  Gerni ani- 
ens, by  whom  she  had  nine  children.  Agrippina  was 
gifted  with  great  powers  of  mind,  a  noble  character, 
and  all  the  moral  and  physical  qualities  that  constituted 
the  model  of  a  Roman  matron  :  her  love  for  her  hus- 
band was  sincere  and  lasting,  her  chastity  was  spot- 
less, her  fertility  waa  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 


i,  and  her  attachment  to  her  cbi 


i.i 


urcn  was  an  emi- 
nent feature  of  her  character.  She  yielded  to  one  dan- 
gerous passion,  ambition.  Augustus  showed  her  par- 
ticular attention  and  attachment.    (Sueton.,  Calig.,  8.) 

At  tho  death  of  Augustus  in  A.D.  14,  she  was  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  with  Germanicus,  who  commanded 
the  legions  there.  Her  husband  was  the  idol  of  the 
army,  and  the  legions  on  the  Rhine,  dissatisfied  with 
the  accession  of  Tiberius,  manifested  their  intention 
of  proclaiming  Germanicus  master  of  the  slate.  Ti- 
berius hated  and  dreaded  Germanicus,  and  he  showed 
as  much  antipathy  to  Agrippina  as  he  had  love  to  her 
elder  sister,  his  first  wife.  In  this  perilous  situation, 
Germanicus  and  Agrippina  saved  themselves  by  their 
prompt  energy ;  be  quelled  the  outbreak,  and  pursued 
the  war  against  the  Germans.  In  the  ensuing  year  his 
lieutenant,  Cecina,  after  having  made  an  invasion  into 
Germany,  returned  to  the  Rhine.  The  campaign  was 
not  inglorious  for  the  Romans,  but  they  were  worn 
out  by  hardships,  and,  perhaps,  harassed  on  their  msrch 
by  some  bands  of  Germana.  Thus  the  rumour  was 
spread  that  the  main  body  of  tbe  Germans  was  ap- 
proaching to  invade  Gaul.  Germanicus  was  absent, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  (Compare  Strab  ,  4,  p.  194  )  If  this  had 
been  done,  the  retreat  of  Cecina's  army  would  have 
been  cut  off,  but  it  waa  aaved  by  the  firm  opposition 
of  Agrippina  to  such  a  cowardly  measure.  When  the 
troops  approached,  she  went  to  tbe  bridge,  acting  as  a 
general,  and  receiving  the  soldiers  aa  they  crossed  it ; 
the  wounded  among  them  were  presented  by  her  with 
clothes,  and  they  received  from  her  own  hands  every- 
thing necessary  for  the  cure  of  their  wounds.  (Tee., 
Ann.,  I,  69)  Germanicus  having  been  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  she  accompanied  her  husband  to  Asia  (A  D. 
17),  and  aftor  bis  death,  or,  rather,  murder  (rid.  Ger- 
manicus), she  returned  to  Italy.  She  stayed  some 
days  at  the  island  of  Corcyra  to  recover  from  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Brundisium,  accompanied  by  two 
of  her  children,  and  holding  in  her  anus  the  urn  with 
the  ashes  of  her  husband  At  the  news  of  her  arrival, 
the  port,  the  walls,  and  even  the  roofs  of  the  bouses 
were  occupied  by  crowds  of  people  who  were  anxious 
to  see  nnd  salute  her.  She  was  solemnly  received  by 
the  officers  of  two  pnetorian  cohorts,  which  Tiberius 
had  sent  to  Brundisium  for  the  purpose  of  accompany- 
ing her  to  Rome  ;  the  um  containing  the  ashes  of  Ger- 
manicus was  borne  by  tribunes  and  centurions,  and  the 
funeral  procession  was  received  on  its  march  by  the 
magistrates  of  Calabria,  Apulia,  and  Campania;  by 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius  ;  Claudius,  ihe  brother  of 
Germanicus ;  dv  the  other  children  of  Germanicus  • 
and",  at  last,  in  the  environs  of  Rome,  by  tho  coiiar1" ». 
the  senate,  and  crowds  of  the  Roman  people.  (7a* 
Ana.,  5,  i,  dec  ) 
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Durtng  some  years  Tiberius  disguised  bis  bat  red  of 
Agrippina,  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to  secret  ac- 
cum lions  and  intrigues.  She  asked  ibe  emperor's  per- 
mission to  cboose  another  husband,  but  Tiberius  nei- 
ther refused  nor  consented  to  the  proposition.  Seia- 
nus,  who  eiercised  an  unbounded  inlluence  over  T»- 
oerius,  then  a  prey  to  mental  disorders,  persuaded 
Agrippina  that  the  emperor  intended  to  poison  her. 
A i armed  at  such  a  report,  she  refused  to  eat  au  apple 
which  the  emperor  offered  her  from  his  table,  and  Ti- 


eerius,  in  bis  turn,  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding 
Uira  as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetoniua,  all  ibis 
was  au  lotrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor  and 
Sejauus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the  plan  of  lead- 
ing Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tiberius  was  extreme- 
ly suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and  showed  bis  hostile  feel- 
ings by  allusive  words  or  neglectful  silence.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  ambitious  plans  formed  by  Agrip- 
pina, but  the  rumour  having  been  spread  thai  she  would 
fly  to  the  army,  be  banished  ber  to  the  island  of  Pan  - 
dauria  (A.D.  80),  where  ber  mother,  Julia,  had  died 
in  exile.  Her  sons,  Nero  and  Drusus,  were  likewise 
banished,  and  both  died  an  unnatural  death.  She  liv- 
ed three  years  on  that  barren  islsnd ;  at  last  she  refu- 
sed to  take  any  food,  and  died,  roost  probably,  by  vol- 
untary starvation.  Her  death  took  place  precisely  two 
years  after,  and  on  the  same  dale,  as  the  murder  of  Se- 
jauus, that  is,  in  A.D.  33.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell 
us  that  Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Sneton.,  Tib.,  63.— Toe.,  Ann.,  6,  25.)  The  ashes 
of  Agrippina,  and  loose  of  ber  son  Nero,  were  after- 
ward brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son,  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in  honour 
of  bis  mother.  In  oue  of  these  ibe  head  of  Caligula 
is  on  one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  on  the  other. 
The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively,  c.  cmhk  k . 

AVO.  OXR.  P.M.  TR.  POT.,  and  AORIPPIKA.  HAT.  C.  CjSS. 

avo.  okrm.  (Toe.,  Ann  ,  1-6  —  Sueion.,  Oeiao  ,  64  ; 
Tib.,  I.  c. ;  Calig.,  I.  c.—Jhon  Comm.,  57,  5.  6 ;  58, 
S3.V— II.  The  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipsantus  Agnppa.  She  was 
born  between  A  D.  13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rum,  afterward  called,  in  honour  of  her,  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. now  Cologne,  and  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
legions  commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.D.  28,  she 
married  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbue,  a  man  not  unlike 
her.  and  whom  she  lost  in  A.D.  40.  After  his  death 
she  married  Crispus  Passienus,  who  died  some  years 
afterward  ;  sod  she  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  great  for- 
tune, or  for  some  secret  motive  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance. She  was  already  known  for  her  scandalous 
conduct,  for  her  most  perfidious  intrigues,  and  for  an 
unbounded  ambition.  She  was  accused  of  having  com- 
muted ince*t  with  her  own  brother,  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ius  Caligula,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  having  discover- 
ed that  sbe  bsd  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
If.  JSmiliue  Lepidus,  the  husband  of  her  sister  Drusii- 
la,  banished  ber  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  Sinus  Syrticus  Major,  on  the  coast  of  Lib* 
ya.  Her  sister  Drusilla  was  likewise  banished  to  Pon- 
tia, and  it  seems  that  their  exile  wss  connected  with 
the  punishment  of  Lepidus,  who  waa  put  to  death  for 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to 
ber  exile,  Agrippina  waa  compelled  by  her  brother  to 
carry  lo  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This  happened 
in  A.D.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister  were  released 
m  A  D.  41,  by  their  uncle,  Claudius,  immediately  af- 
ter hts  accession,  although  his  wife,  Messalina,  waa  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Agrippina.  Messalina  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Claudius  in  A.D.  48  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.D.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but  her  mar- 
riage was  legalized  by  a  senatus  consultum,  by  which 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  bis  brother's  daughter  wan 
declared  valid  ;  thia  senatus  consultum  was  afterward  j 


abrogated  by  the  Emperors  Conatantin 
In  this  intrigue  Agnppiua  displayed  tb« 
accomplished  courtesan,  and  such  wa 
of  her  charms  and  supe  lor  talents  over 
or,  that,  in  prejudice  of  his  own  son, 
adopted  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agnpp. 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenoharbos  (A 
pins  was  assisted  m  her  secret  plane  by 
fidious  confidant  of  Claudiua.  By  he 
Junius  Silsnus,  the  husband  of  Octavi 
of  Claudius,  was  put  to  death,  and  in 
via  was  married  to  young  Nero.  Lollu 
tho  rival  of  Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  tb 
accused  of  high  treason  and  condemns 
t-he  put  an  end  to  ber  own  life.  Dom 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Aheuobarbus,  m 
lax  fate.  After  having  thus  removed  i 
valahip  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she 
pina  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  husband, 
the  empire  through  her  ascendency  ovei 
hie  successor.  A  vague  rumour  of  th 
cmiiefor  ;  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  he  ft 
and  talked  about  punishing  his  ambitioc 
ing  no  time  to  lose,  Agrippina,  assisted  I 
Xenophon,  a  Greek  physician,  poisoned 
or,  in  A.D.  54,  at  Stnueasa,  a  wateriug- 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health 
claimed  emperor,  and  presented  to  the  i 
rue,  whom  Agrippina  had  appointed  pr»f« 
Narcissus,  the  rich  freedroan  of  Claud i 
Silanus,  proconsul  of  Asis,  the  brother  of 
Silanus,  and  a  great-grandson  of  Augm 
lives  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  wl 
augmented  the  number  of  ber  victims  l> 
position  of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled 
from  hi*  exile  to  conduct  the  educat 
Meanwhile  the  young  emperor  took  some 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  i 
jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  son 
Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppa?a  Sabini 
M.  Satviua  Otho.  To  reconquer  his  am 
pina  employed,  but  in  vain,  most  daring 
volting  meana.  She  threatened  to  oppos 
as  a  rival  to  the  emperor;  but  Bntsnn 
aoned  by  Nero ;  and  she  even  solicited  I 
incestuous  intercourse.  At  last  ber  dest 
ed  upon  by  Nero,  who  wished  to  repm 
and  marry  PoppM,  but  whose  plan  was 
bis  mother.  Thus  petty  feminine  intri 
the  cause  of  Agrippins's  ruin.  Nero  im 
der  the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation,  to  visit 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.  She  went  tli 
In  their  conversation  hypocrisy  was  displ 
sides.  Sbe  left  Bans  by  the  same  way  ; 
ael  was  so  contrived  that  it  waa  to  hre 
when  out  at  sea.  It  only  partly  broke,  s: 
saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore; 
ant,  Acerronis,  waa  killed.  Agrippina  fit- 
near  the  Lucrtne  Lake,  and  informed  he 
happy  escape.  Now  Nero  charged  Burn 
his  mother;  but  Burma  declining  it,  A 
commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had  invente 
gem  of  the  ahip,  waa  compelled  by  Nero  at 
undertake  the  task.  Anicetua  went  to  h 
a  chosen  band,  and  bis  men  surprised  her 
room.  "  Ventre m  fen,"  sho  cried  out,  a 
but  slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  a 
pircd  under  the  blows  of  a  centurion  (A  D 
Ann.,  14,  8.)  It  was  told  that  Nero  went 
and  that  he  admired  the  beauty  of  the  dead 
mother  :  this  was  believed  by  some,  douht. 
(14,  9).  Agrippina  left  commentaries  roi 
history  and  that  of  her  family,  which  Taci 
ed,  according  to  his  own  statement  (/ 
Compsro  PUn  ,  7/iir.  A'ar ,  7,  6,  s.  8;  i 
ate.) 
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are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which  are 
iSle  from  those  of  her  mother  by  the  title  of 
«bich  those  of  her  mother  never  have.  On 
soar  o>  her  medals  she  is  represented  with  her  bus- 
teas'  CUodiusv,  in  others  with  her  son  Nero.  (Tec, 
m*    bb    13,  13,  14  —J >um  Cass  ,  lib.  59-fil  —  bu- 
tts*. Ckee\  43,  44;  Aero,  5,  6)— III.  Vipsania, 
of  M.  Vtpsaniua  Agrippa  and  Pompoma,  the 
of  T.  Pompooius  A  i  tic  us,  bis  first  wife.  She 


was  asamed  to  Tiberius,  afterward  emperor,  by  whom 
she  bad  Drusue.    Tiberius  was  much  attached  to  her, 
•ad  «ith  great  reluctance  divorced  her  when  corn- 
by  Augustus,  that  he  might  marry  Julia,  the 
of  the  emperor.    She  now  married  Asinius 
Gaasa,  the  eon  of  the  celebrated  Asinius  Polho,  and 
urerel  children.    This  gave  rise  to  a  feeling 
sa  the  breast  of  Tiberius  against  Asinius, 
ekimstely  proved  his  ruin.    (Kid.  Asinius,  II.) 
»  ca.;dreo  of    |  _  r  .  afj  *  :  ,  Asinius  were,  C.  Asinius 
-•no  cut,   Atiuiua   Gaiius,   As  in  i  us   Polho,  consul 
I  I  C.  776.  Asinius  Agripps,  consul  A.U.C.  778,  and 
Celer.    Agrippina  died  A.U.C.  773,  and,  ac- 
ta Tacitua  {Ann.,  3,  19),  she  was  the  only  one 
to*  children  of  Agrippa  that  died  a  natural  death. 
j   .  Amm..  I,  IS;  3,  19;  3,  75;  4,  1,  34.—  Sue- 
aa*.  T»e-,  ch  7.— id.,  Oead.,  ch.  13  )— IV.  Colo- 
rs;*, also  called  Coionia  Agnpptncnsis  (Tac.,  Hist., 
1,  63 ;  4.  56),  and  on  inscriptions  Colonta  Claudia 
^ripptncnnum,  or  simply  Agrippina  (A mm. 
ia.  a.  i  i ),  onginally  the  chief  town  of  the  Ubii, 
and  cailed  Opptdum  Ubtorutn.    These  are  mentioued 
t  r  Csnar  as  a  German  nation,  dwelling  on  the  right 
bssak  ef  the  Rhine,  who  were  afterward  transferred  to 
tan  left,  or  Gallic  side,  by  Agrippa.     At  thia  town 
Agnpeana,  daughter  of  Gtrmanicus,  was  born ;  and, 
wttt  si*  Lad  attained  to  the  dignity  of  empress  by 
nth  Claodiua,  she  sent  hither  a  military  col- 
f,  A.C.  50,  and  caused  the  plsce  to  be  named  after 
aaasrif.    It  soon  became  large  and  wealthy,  and  was 
adorned  sub  a  temple  of  Mara.    The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  jm*  JtaJieum.    It  answers  to  the  modern 
Cshs  or  Csiofnt.     (Tar  .  Ann  ,  1,  35  ;  12,  37  —  Id., 
mat,  4.  38  ;  1.  57  ;  4,  65  —  Dion  Cassius,  48,  49.) 

Actirrisea,  bishop  of  Carthage,  of  venerable  mem- 
an.  bet  known  for  being  the  first  to  maintain  the  necea- 
ass/of  rebaptoang  ail  heretics.  (  Vincent  Linn.,  Com- 
L,  1. 9.)  Su  Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  the 
of  an  error  (St.  Augusttn.,  Dt  Bapttsmo,  2, 
7,  sal  9,  p.  103,  ed  Bmtd.),  snd  St.  Augustine  seems 
to  haply  he  defended  his  enor  in  writing.  (Epist.,  03, 
c  4L)  Be  held  the  council  of  seventy  bishops  at 
Gtovhafe,  about  A  D.  300  (Vulg.  A  D.  315,  Mans. 
AD  2iV,  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he  cr- 
ied aa  a  saartrr  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  Si.  Au- 
faatase  nances  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian  thought 
of  separating  from  the  Church.  (De  Bapttsmo,  3,  2, 
139  ) — 11.  Pacomus,  whose  father  was  put  to  death 
tea  on  a  charge  of  treason.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  61.) 
was  accused  at  the  same  lime  as  Thrasea, 
47.  and  was  banished  from  Italy.  (Tac.,  Ann., 
14,  3ft.  39.  33  )  Ha  waa  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is 
spears  of  with  praise  by  Epictetua  (ap.  Stob.,  Srrm., 
7),  and  Arnan  (1,  1). 
Aeatca  (*Ajp*oc),  I-  a  son  of  Porthaon  and  Eoryte, 
brother  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  in  AZixAn, 
Me  las,  Leucopeus,  snd  Starope.  He  waa 
ef  six  eons,  of  whom  Thersitcs  was  one.  These 
of  Agnus  deprived  CEneus  ol  his  kingdom,  and 
a  to  then  father ;  but  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
of  Thersitcs,  were  slain  by  Dioraedes,  the 
lofGEneas.  (ApolLod,,  1,  7,  $  10,  8  ,  $  5.  Arc  ) 
Aeollodorea  places  these  events  before  the  expedition 
ef  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  while  H  vginus  (Fab.,  175  : 
343,  and  Antontn.  Lib..  37)  states  that  Diomc- 
be  heard,  after  the  fall  of  T  roy,  of  the  mis- 
of  bis  grandfather  (Eneua,  hastened  back  and 


eapcued  Apnus,  who  tlicn  put  an  end  to  bit  own  life ; 
according  to  others,  Agnus  and  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Dioniedes.  (Compare  Pausan.,  2,  25,  |  t  — Or.,  Ht- 
roid  ,  9, 153.)  In  the  mythic  history  of  the  Greeks  we 
rind  several  Agrn,  and  in  almost  all  the  alluaion  appears 
to  be  a  symbolical  one.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  first  mentioned,  Agnus  la  the  "  Wild  man," 
the  "  Man  of  the  fields,"  while  CEneus,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  "  Wine-man,"  the  "  cultivator  of  the  vn 
(Compare  Crcuzer,  Symboltk,  vol.  4,  p.  372 — Apol' 
lod.,  1,  8,  6  —  Anton.  Lib.,  Fab.,  37.—  Verhcyk,  ad. 
Anton.  Lib,  Fab,  21,  p  136.)  In  the  rsse  of  the 
father  of  Thersitcs,  the  name  Agnus  may  be  intended 
as  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  rude  and  lawleaa  manners 
of  the  son. — II.  According  to  Heaiod  (Thtog.,  1013), 
a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Latino*  and 
Telegonus,  "  who,  afar  in  the  recess  of  the  Holy  Isles, 
ruled  over  all  the  renowned  Tyrseniana."  He  ia  the 
aame,  in  all  probability,  with  the  god  or  hero  called 
Agnus  by  the  Arcadians  (a  term  to  be  derived  from  "A  ?• 
poc,  agtr),  and  whose  moat  solemn  festival  the  Parrhasii 
introduced  into  the  ialand  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
des.  There  waa  a  deity  of  the  aame  name  in  Thessa- 
ly,  whence  hia  worship  was  carried  to  Cyrene  in  Afri- 
ca. There  was  an  Agriua  also  in  Bceotia,  whose  name 
appears  in  the  Cadmean  genealogy.  The  mythology 
connected  with  thia  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe  appears 
in  Italy  under  a  new  form,  and  he  ia  there  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Arcadian  Evander  of  the  I/atina,  while 
his  mother,  Circe,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Carmen. 

ia,  a  name  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Maga.  (Compare 
Ltry,  1,  7.)  This  Agrius  is  mentioned  also  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  (3,  300),  and  by  Eustathius 
(ad  Horn.,  II.,  p.  1796) ;  nor  ahould  it  be  omitted  here 
that  there  waa  among  the  Romans  a  gens  Agria.  ( Yar- 
ro,  De  Re  Rust.,  1,  2. — Cic,  Flaec,  13.)  Gbttling, 
a  recent  editor  of  Hcsiod,  has  a  very  learned  note  on 
the  subject  of  Agnus,  in  which  he  appears  to  favour 
the  reading  of  TpatKov  t'  ifrde  Aarivov  in  place  of  'A  y- 
pibv  i)6l  Aariiuv  as  occurring  in  Heaiod  (Thtog., 
1013). 

Agrcecius  or  Agroktius,  a  Roman  grammanan,  the 
author  of  an  extant  work  "  Da  Orlhographia  el  Differ* 
entia  Sermonis,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Flaviua  Caper,  and  dedicated 
to  a  bishop,  Euclieiius.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  ce  ntury  of  our  era.  Hia  work 
ia  printed  in  Putscbius's  "  Grammatics  Latins  Auc- 
tores  Antiqui,"  p.  2266-2275. 

Agrcktas  ('Ayooi-ac),  a  Greek  hialorian,  who  wrote 
a  work  on  Scythia  (IkvBiku),  from  the  thirteenth  book 
of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  (2,  1248)  quotes, 
and  one  on  Libya  (AcCvku),  the  fourth  book  of  which 
is  quoted  by  the  same  scholiast  (4,  1396).  He  is  also 
mentioned  by  Stcphanua  Byx.  (*.  v.  'AprreXor) 

Acroira,  the  early  name  of  Atlalea,  a  city  of  Lyd- 

ib,  on  the  Hcrmus,  northeast  of  Sardia.  Major  Kep- 
pel  {Travis,  vol  2,  p.  335)  r<  marks,  "It  ia  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Hermes,  which  flows  at  the  base  of 
a  rocky  mountain,  through  s  chasm  of  which  it  disap- 
pears. The  passage  here  is  raiiier  dangerous.  Thi 
direct  road  from  Cassaba  to  Adala  (Agroira)  is  twelve 
hours.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  wero  observed  here  : 
there  are  coins,  however,  of  Attalca."  (Ststtni,  p. 
106. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  v.  1,  p.  435  ) 

Agrok  ('Aypuv),  I.  the  son  of  Ninus,  the  first  ol 
the  Lydisn  dynasty  of  the  Hcracleidr.  The  tradition 
was,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a  native  race  of  kings, 
having  been  originally  inlruated  with  the  government 
as  deputies.  The  nstne*  Ninus  and  Delus,  in  their 
genealogy,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  either  Aa- 
syrian  governors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and 
that  their  accession  msrks  the  period  of  an  Aasyrian 
conquest.  (Herod.,  1,  7.) — IL  The  son  of  Plcuralus, 
a  king  of  Illyria.  In  the  strength  of  his  land  and  naval 
forces  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  couu- 
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try.  Wheo  the  fitolians  attempted  to  compel  the 
Mcdionians  to  join  their  confederacy,  A gron  undertook 
ao  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  a 
large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Demetrius,  the  fa- 
ther of  Philip.  He  accordingly  sent  to  their  assistance 
•  force  of  6*100  Illy  nans,  who  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  vEtolwns.  Agron,  overjoyed  st  the  news  of 
this  success,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  hw  excess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
be  died  (B  C.  231).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
eniruent  by  his  wife  Teuta.  Just  after  his  death,  an 
em  tansy  arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to 
mediate  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By  his  first  wife, 
Tri teuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  hsd  a  son  named  Pin- 
nes,  or  Pmiieus,  who  survived  him,  and  was  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Demetrius  Pbarius,  who  mar- 
ried bis  mother  after  the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dion  Cass., 
34,  46,  151.— Polyb.,2,  %-A.—Apjnan,lll,l—Flor., 
2,  S.—PUn.,  H.  A.,  34,  6.)—  III.  Son  of  Eumclus, 
grandson  of  Meropa,  lived  with  his  sisters,  Byssa  and 
Meropis,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  They  worshipped  the 
earth,  as  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  harvest,  without  pay- 
ing regard  to  any  other  deity.  When  they  were  invi- 
ted to  the  festival  of  Minerva,  the  brother  replied  that 
the  brack  eyes  of  his  sisters  would  not  please  the 
blue-eyed  goddess,  and  thst,  for  himself,  the  owl  was 
in  object  of  aversion.  If  desired  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  he  declared  that  be  would  show  no  honour 
to  a  thief.  At  the  sacrifices  of  Diana  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, because  that  goddess  roamed  abroad  the  whole 
night  long.  Provoked  at  ibis  conduct,  Minerva,  Diana, 
and  Mercury  came  to  their  dwelling,  the  latter  as  a 
shepherd,  the  two  goddesses  aa  maidens,  to  invite  Eu- 
melus  and  Agron  to  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  and  the  sis- 
ters to  the  grove  of  Minerva  and  Diana.  When,  how- 
ever, Meropis  reviled  Minerva,  she  and  her  sisters  were 
changed  into  birds,  together  with  Agron,  who  attempt- 
ed to  seize  upon  the  divinities,  and  Eumelus,  who 
heaped  reproaches  upon  Mercury  for  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  his  son.  The  legend  makes  Meropis  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  small  bird  of  the  owl  kind  :  ByBsa  re- 
tained her  name,  and  became,  as  a  species  of  sea-fowl, 
the  bird  of  Leucothea :  Agron  became  the  bird  Chara- 
drius.    (Anion.  Lib.,  15.) 

Aor5las,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athena  with 
walls,  except  that  part  which  was  afterward  repaired  by 
Cimon.  (Pausan  ,  1,  28.)  We  have  here  one  of  the 
old  traditions  respecting  the  Pelaagic  race.  Agrolas 
was  aided  in  the  work  by  hia  brother  Hypcrbius,  both 
of  them  Pclasgi.  According  to  Pausamas(/.  c),  they 
came  originally  from  Sicily.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  names  in  question  arc  those  of 
two  leaders  or  two  tribes,  and  thst  the  work  was  ex- 
ecuted under  their  orders.  The  wall  erected  on  this 
occasion  was  styled  Pelargicon,  and  the  builders  of  it 
would  seem  to  have  erected  also  a  town  or  small  set- 
tlement for  themselves,  which  afterward  became  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Compare  Siebcdis,  ad  Pausan.,  1, 
28. — Mulltr,  Gesck.  Hellen.  Stamme,  6tc,  vol.  1,  p. 
440) 

Agkotkra,  I.  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at 
Athens  to  Diana  Agrotera  ('AprtfuAt  'kyporipa).  It 
was  instituted  by  Callimachiis  the  polemarch,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  made  by  him  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  as 
many  yearling  she-goats  (xipaipac)  as  there  might  be 
enemies  slain  in  the  approaching  conflict.  (Schol.,  ad 
Ari*tnph.,Equit.,  657  — -Xtn  ,  Anab.,  3,  2,  11.)  The 
number  of  the  Persians  who  fell  was  so  great,  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  victims  could  not  be  obtained. 
Every  year,  therefore,  500  goats  were  slain,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number,  until,  at  last,  the 
whole  thing  grew  into  a  regular  custom.  yElian  ( K. 
H.,  2,  25)  makes  the  vow  in  question  to  have  been 
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offered  up  by  Miltiades,  and  the  number  of  annual  vie- 
lims  300. — II.  The  name  Agrotera  ('A  yporipa)  is  si  so 
sometimes  applied  to  Diana  herself.  In  this  usage  it 
is  equivalent  to  KwnycrtKr),  &nprvrtKq,  "  the  hun- 
tress." Its  primitive  meaning,  however,  is  the 
as  h  bptia,  "she  that  frequents  the 
(Compare  Heync,  ad  Horn  ,  // ,  21,  471.) 

Aovikus,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo, 
term  is  of  Greek  origin  {'Ayvuvc),  and,  if  the 
mon  derivation  be  correct,  denotes  "  the 
deity  of  streets"  (from  dyvio,  "o  street "\  it  being 
tbe  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  small  conical  cippi,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  in  the  vestibules  and  before  the 
doors  of  their  houses.  Here  he  was  invoked  as  the 
Averter  of  evil  (oVoc  a?roTporraior,  "  Dcvs  avcrrun- 
cus  "),  and  the  worship  hero  offered  him  consisted  in 
burning  perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adorning 
them  with  myrtle  garlands,  hanging  fillets  upon  them, 
dec.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this,  -us- 
torn  originated  in  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  and  introduced  into  this 
city  in  obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Schol ,  in  Anstopk 
Vesp.,  870  —  Pausan  ,  8,  53  —  Muller,  Gesck.  Hellen. 
Stamme,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  seqq.)  As  respects  the 
pillars  erected  at  Athens,  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
been  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  altars,  or  as 
a  species  of  statues.  (Compare,  on  this  point,  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Yesp.,  870,  and  Tktsm., 
496. — Harpocrahon,  s.  v. — Suidas,  s.  v.—Helladius, 
ap.  Phot.,  rod.,  279,  vol.  2,  p.  685,  ed.  Rekker. — 
Plauius,  Merc ,  4,  1,  9. — Zotga,  de  Obelise  is,  p. 
2100  Midler  states,  that  this  emblem  of  Apollo  ap- 
pears on  coins  of  Apollonia  in  Epirus,  Aptcra  in  Crete, 
Megara,  Byzantium,  Oricum,  Ambracia,  dtc.  {Mid- 
ler, Gesck.  Hellen.  St'dmme,  I.  c.) 

Aoylla.    Kid.  Caere. 

AovrIom.  a  city  of  Sicily,  northeast  of  Enna,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Symrthus.  It  would  seem 
to  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  of  the  Sic- 
uli,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  a  hero, 
whom  a  later  age  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Her- 
cules. (Dind,  Sic.,  4,  25.)  The  place  is  noted  as 
having  given  birth  to  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  modern 
town  of  San  Fdippo  d'Argiro  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  ancient  city  ;  the  site  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, would  appear  to  have  been  two  mile*  farther  east. 
(Mannert,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p.  418.) 

Aoybbrios.    Kid.  Supplement 

Aha  la.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Ahenobarhcb.    Kid.  Supplement 

Ajax  ( Alar),  I.  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribcea,  daughter 
of  Alcalhous,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  of  all 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojati  war,  but,  like  him,  of  an 
imperious  and  ungovernable  spirit.  In  other  pecu- 
liarities of  their  history,  there  was  also  a  striking  re- 
semblance. At  the  birth  of  Ajax,  Hercules  is  said  to 
have  wrapped  him  in  tbe  skin  of  the  Ncmean  lion, 
and  to  have  thus  rendered  him  invulnerable  in  every 
part  of  his  body,  except  that  which  was  left  exposed  by 
the  aperture  in  the  skin,  caused  by  the  wound  which 
the  animal  bad  received  from  Hercules.  This  vulner- 
able part  was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  others  say,  behind 
the  neck.  (Lycophr.,  451. — Tzetz.,  ad  loc. — Schol , 
ad  R.,  23,  821)  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  opposing 
Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the  instigation  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  bravest  of  tbe  Greeks 
to  single  combat  The  glory  of  the  antagonists  was 
equal  in  the  engagement ;  and.  at  parting,  they  ex- 
changed arms,  the  baldric  of  Ajax  serving,  most  sin- 
gularly, as  the  instrument  by  which  Hector  was,  after 
his  fall,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achilles.  In  the  games 
celebrated  by  Achilles  in  honour  of  Patroclus,  Ajax 
(as  commentators  have  remarked)  was  unsuccessful, 
although  he  was  a  competitor  on  not  less  than  three 
occasions :  in  hurling  the  quoit ;  in  wrestling  ;^nd  in 
single  combat  with  arms.    After  the  death  of  Achilles, 
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Anx  vsi  rinses  disputed  their  claim  to  the  arms  of 
the  br»c  When  they  were  given  to  tbe  Utter,  Ajax 
eicaat  so  infuriated,  that,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he 
all  the  sheep  in  the  ramp,  under  the  dclu- 
bts  rival  and  the  Alridv,  who  had  favoured 
of  tbe  former,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack, 
reason  returned,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and 
r,  pot  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  stabbing  him- 
to  tise  heart.  The  sword  which  he  used  as  the 
st  of  his  death  had  been  received  by  him  from 
Hector  m  exchange  for  the  baldric,  and  thus,  by  a  sin- 
r-ltr  fatality,  the  present  mutually  conferred  contrib- 
uted to  their  mutual  destruction.  The  blood  which 
the  ground  from  the  wound  produced  the  flower 
of  a  red  colour,  and  on  the  petal  of  which 
traced  lines,  imitating  the  form  of  the  letters 
AJL  the  first  and  second  of  the  Greek  name  AlAS 
(i«x)  The  flower  here  meant  appears  to  be  iden- 
oral  with  the  Ltlitm  Martagon  ("Imperial  Martagon"), 
sad  net  the  ordinary  hyacinth  (Fee,  Flore  de  Vtrgtte, 
a  rrvo.)— Some  authorities  give  a  different  account 
sf  the  cause  of  his  death,  and  make  the  Palladium  to 
k*w  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Ajax  and 
Ureases,  and  state  also  that  Ulv«-t  a,  in  concert  with 
Araasrinnoo.  caused  Ajax  to  be  assassinated.  The 
Greeks  everted  a  tomb  over  his  remains  on  the  pro- 
xaoatorv  of  Rtvrtexrm.  which  was  visited  in  a  later 
age  St  Alexander  tbe  Great.  Sophocles  has  made  the 
of  A'»x  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies.  Ac- 
;  to  tbe  plot  of  this  piece,  the  riles  of  sepulture 
rst  refused  to  the  corpse  of  Aiax,  but  afterward 
dweogfc  the  intercession  of  Ulysses.  Ajax  is 
tvpe  of  great  valour,  unaccompanied  by 
img  powers  of  intellect.  Ulysses,  on 
the  other  hand,  typifies  jrreat  intellect,  unaccompanied 
by  an  erul  dejrree  of  heroic  valour,  although  he  is 
far.  ■  me  tim<  .  from  !>>  ing  a  coward  (nOffl  ,  //  . 
fassrm  -  ipsilod  .  3,  12.  7  —  (W,  M?t,  13,  1, 
ttff  The  son  of  Oileus,  kin?  of  Locris.  was 
•cm.  :  //wnsa,  in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of 
Telacsr.  The  term  Xniyrtnn  was  also  applied  to 
an  from  few  birthplace,  tfae  I.ocnan  town  Narycium, 
rx  X*«i  He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war, 
m  t*  z  e  of  Helen**  suiter*  Homer  describes 
fcats  null  of  aixe,  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use 
*f  she  Unee.  but  as  remarkable  for  brutality  and  rra- 

The  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  be  offered 
»ve  to  Cassandra,  who  had  fled  into  Minerva's  tern 
pie:  and  (or  thia  offence,  as  he  returned  home,  the 
iyjeas,  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter, 
tad  the  power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  rjesti 
h»  Aip  in  a  storm.  Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and  said 
that  W-  sis  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods.  Such  irn- 
piety  oAraded  Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  his 
tndent.  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  tea.  with  part  of 
u*  rock,  and  was  drowned.  His  body  was  afterward 
fcrod  by  tae  Greeks,  and  black  sheep  offered  on  his 
twab  According  to  Virgil's  account.  Minerva  seiied 
-  b  it.  a  whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
•here  be  expired  consumed  by  the  name  of  the  light - 
raag.  {Hum,  H  .  2.  527.  dec—  Fiff ,  JB*.t  1,  43, 
•erf  -HfZtn ..  /ah  ,  116,  dec  ) 

Aiodsaxs  ('AiOfcrtTi'c).  I.  a  surname  of  Pluto.  It 
h  ardy  another  form  for  'A/dnc,  "  the  invisible  one." 
—11  \  iking  of  the  Thrsprotians  in  Epirus,  who  de- 
feated tbe  farces  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  when  the 
n»o  «.i»r  had  marched  against  him  for  the  purpose 
»H  off  his  wife  Proserpina  Pirithous  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  Cerberus,  the  monarch's  dog,  while 
Thaseaa  was  made  prisoner  and  loaded  with  fetters. 
Hence,  according  to  Pauaaniaj  (1.  17),  who  relates 
this  story,  arose  the  fablo  of  the  decent  of  Theseus 
rd  Pinthoos  to  the  lower  world  This  explanation 
,  with  the  approbation  of  many  of  the  learned, 
lha  iss*»  of  Wesseluig  arid  Perizonius. 
l  as  Quite  amenable.    (Consult  Crruzer,  Sym- 


holik,  vol  4,  p.  168.)    Plutarch  calls  Aidoneus  king 

of  tbe  Molocsians  in  Epirua.    (Vif.  Thes.,  30) 

Aioa  LoruTies,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  erect- 
ed an  altar  from  the  following  circumstance  :  one  of 
the  common  people,  called  Cedilius,  informed  the  tri- 
bunes, that,  as  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  issuing 
from  above  Vesta's  temple,  told  htm  that  Koine  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but,  as  its  truth  was  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  event  itself,  Camillus.  after  the  departtire  of  the 
Gauls,  built  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice  which 
had  given  Rome  warning  of  the  approaching  calamity, 
under  the  name  of  Aius  lx>cutius.  (Lit  ,  6,  50.— 
PhtL,  Vit.  Camtli,  30  )  Thus  much  for  the  story  it- 
self. We  have  here  an  instance  of  the  imposition 
practised  by  the  patricians,  the  depositaries  of  religion, 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  state.  The  commonly- 
received  narrative  respecting  the  Gallic  invasion  and 
the  taking  of  Rome,  is  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
decorations  of  fable,  the  work  of  the  higher  classes. 
The  object  of  the  patricians,  in  the  vanous  legends 
which  they  invented  on  this  point,  seems  to  have  been 
a  wish  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  the  con- 
viction, that  divine  vengeance  had  armed  itself  against 
them,  for  having  dared  to  injure  an  individual  of  aen- 
atorian  rank.  It  was  to  avenge  the  banishment  of  Ca- 
millus that  the  gods  had  brought  the  Gauls  to  Rome, 
and  to  Camillus  alone  did  they  assign  the  honour  of 
removing  these  formidable  visitants.  (Compare  Le- 
tesque,  Hist.  Crit.  de  la  Rep.  Romaine,  vol.  1.  p.  287  ) 

Alabanda,  a  city  of  Caria,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  was 
situate  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Meander. 
Strabo(14,  p.  660,  ed.  Casaub. )  describes  its  petition 
between  two  hills,  and  compares  the  appearance  that 
presented  to  that  of  a  loaded  ass  He  speaks  of  the 
inhabitants  as  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table 
and  a  luxurious  life.  From  Pliny  (S,  29)  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  free  city,  and  the  scat  also  of  a  Conven- 
tus  Jundicus.  Hicrocles  incorrectly  names  the  place 
Alapanda.  This  city  was  said  to  have  obtained  its 
appellation  from  the  hero  Alabandus,  its  founder,  who 
was  deified  after  death,  and  worshipped  within  its 
walls  (Cte  ,  JV.  D.,  3,  19)  Stephanus  Byzaiitinua, 
however,  speaks  of  another  Alabanda.  commonly  call- 
d  '  V  \tulrum.  and  makes  this  one  to 
have  l>ecn  founded  by  Alabandus,  son  of  Enippus  ; 

igns  as  a  founder  to  the  other  city,  Car, 
•  son  of  whose  received  the  n  Hipponicus,  from 

kts  havings*eooquered  in  an  equestrian  conflict ;  which 
appellation,  according  to  v  was  the  same  with 

Alabandus  in  the  Cariaii  tongue.  Ala  denoting  "a 
horse,"  and  lianda  "a  vie  'on  "  From  this  son, 
Alabanda,  as  he  states,  took  its  name.  (Compare  the 
remarks  of  II  •'.-/.  <;./  lor...  p.  86,  and  Adclung,  Gloss. 
Man  ,  vol.  1,  p  B!S5  )  The  remains  of  Alabanda  were 
discovered  by  Pococke  (vol.  3.  book  2.  c.  fi.)  and.  af- 
ter him,  by  Chandler  (c  59).  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of 
the  village  of  Karpusler  or  Karpvseli  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  were  called  'A?af>av<lrir,  and  by  the 
Roman  writers  Alabandtnscs.  The  name  of  the  city 
is  given  by  the  latter  as  neuter,  but  by  Strabo  and  Sfc- 
I  phanus  as  feminine.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  b, 
p.  278,  seqq.) 

AurtANnrs,  I  a  son  of  Enippus,  and  the  founder  ol 
Antiochm  ad  Maandrum.  (  Vid.  Alabanda  ) — II.  A 
son  of  Car,  who  was  otherwise  called  Hipponicus,  and 
who  gave  name  to  Alabanda.    (Vid.  Alabanda  ) 

Al.ua  ('A?.ata  or  'AXrta),  a  surname  of  Minerva, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
There  was  also  a  festival  celebrated  hero  in  honour  ol 
the  goddess,  and  called  by  the  same  name.  (Pausan., 
8,  46.)  Creuxcr  traces  a  connexion  between  the  festival 
termed  Ala>a  and  the  solar  worship.    (Symbold;  vol. 

2,  p.  779.) 
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AlaoonTa,  i  town  of  Meaaenia,  distant  about  thirty 
stadia  from  Gererua.  Pauaaniaa  (3,  26)  notices  its 
temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana. 

Ai.ala,  an  appellation  given  to  Bellona,  the  goddcaa 
of  war  and  sister  of  Mara.  It  appeara  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  battle-cry  personified,  and  occurs  in  what 
appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  war-song.  (Plut., 
dt  Frl.  Am,  p.  483,  c.) 

At.*  ceo  Mi**,  I.  a  city  of  Bootia,  near  the  Lake 
Copeis,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Chsronea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  surna- 
mcd  Alalcomcncis.  (St rub  ,  410  and 4 13  — Compare 
Hfftu,  ad  Horn  ,  II.,  4,  8,  and  Midler,  Uesek.  Hellen. 
Staatmt,  Ac  ,  vol.  1,  p  70.)  The  temple  of  the  god- 
dess was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  alatucs  by  Sylla. 
(Paasan ,  9,  33.)  It  w  aaid,  liiat  when  Thebea  waa 
taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Alalcomenss,  aa  being  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
{Strab.,  1 1  -t  Stcpk.  Bffs.,  a.  e. ' KKaknoprviov  )  The 
ruins  of  this  place,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gcll  (/fin.,  p. 
182),  are  observable  near  the  village  of  Sultnara,  on 
a  projecting  knoll,  on  which  there  is  some  little  appear- 
ance of  a  small  ancient  establishment  or  town  ;  and 
higher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall  or  peribolua,  of 
ancient  and  massive  polygons,  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
Alalcomcnian  Minerva.  (Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  236.)— II.  A  town,  situate  on  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Acarnania,  between  Ithaca  and  Ccphallenia. 
The  name  of  the  island  was  Astena,  and  it  is  the  place 
where  Homer  describes  the  suiters  aa  lying  in  wait 
for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Sparta  and  Pylos. 
(Horn.,  CM.,  4, 844.— Compare  Strobo,  456.)  Plutarch, 
however,  speaks  of  Alalcomenas  aa  being  in  Ithaca. 
(Ittr.  Alex.,  ap.  Flu'., Quail.  Grac.)  Slcphanua  By- 
zantinus  writes  it  Alcomena?. 
A  lalcomkm  a.  Vid.  Supplement. 
Alalia,  a  city  of  Corsica.  Vid.  Aleria. 
Alamamni.  Vid.  Alemanni 
Alarm,  a  Scvthian  race,  Occ 
tween  the  Rha  and  the  Tana  is 
ncrs,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been  also  diffused 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests.  (Compare 
Balbt,  Introduction  a  i Atlas  Ethnographique,  vol.  1, 
p.  116.)  The  Agathyrsi  and  Gelom  were  numbered 
among  their  vassala.  Towards  the  north  their  power 
extended  into  the  regions  of  Siberia,  and  their  southern 
inroada  were  pushed  aa  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  They  were  conquered  eventually  by  the 
Huns.  A  part  of  the  vanquished  nation  thereupon  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  Another  band 
advanced  towarda  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  associated 
themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alani  united  with 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  and  proceeded  along  with 
them  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire.  (Amm. 
Mareell.,  21,  19  — Id,  23,  4.— Plol.,  6,  14.) 

Alaricus,  in  German  Al-ric,  i.  e.,  all  rich,  king  of 
the  Viaigoths,  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  the  bar- 
barian chiefs  who  entered  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  first  enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls 
aincc  tbe  time  of  Hannibal.  His  first  appearance  in 
history  is  in  A  D.  394,  when  he  waa  invested  by  The- 
odosius  with  the  command  of  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  in 
his  war  with  Eugcnius.  In  396,  partly  from  anger  at 
being  refused  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus,  be  in- 
vaded and  devastated  Greece,  till  by  the  arrival  of  Stil- 
iciio,  in  397,  he  was  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirus. 
He  was  elected  king  by  his  countrymen  in  398,  hav- 
ing been  previously,  by  the  weakneaa  of  Arcadius,  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  Eastern  Illyricum.  The  rest  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  the  two  invasions  of  Italy.  The  first 
),  apparently  unprovoked,  brought  him  only 
Ravenna,  and,  after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollentia,  in 


which  his  wife  and 


take 


:upymg  the  regions  bc- 
Their  name  and  man- 
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terly  retreat  to  Verona,  was  ended  by  tl 
Sltbcbo,  which  tranaferred  his  services  I 
to  Honorius,  and  made  him  prefect  of  tb< 
stead  of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.  The  se 
(408-10)  was  occasioned  by  delay  in  fui 
mands  for  pay.  and  for  a  western  provii 
lure  home  of  his  nation,  aa,  also,  by  the 
the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's 
marked  by  tbe  three  sieges  of  Rome,  in 
410.  The  first  of  these  was  raised  by  a 
second  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrenc 
and  in  tbe  disposal  of  the  empire  by  A 
lus,  till,  on  discovery  of  his  incapacity, 
to  Honorius.  The  third  waa  ended  by  th 
opening  of  the  Sahuian  Gale,  on  August 
sack  ofthe  city  for  six  days.  It  was  im 
lowed  by  the  occupation  of  the  south  of 
design  of  invading  Sicily  and  Africa.  1 
however,  waa  frustrated  by  bis  death,  aft 
ness,  at  Conscntia.  where  he  was  buried 
the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the  pi 
torment  was  concealed  by  the  massacre  ol 
men  employed  on  ibe  occasion.  The 
traits  that  are  recorded  of  him  are  in  th« 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.  But  tl 
left  upon  us  by  his  general  character  is  ol 
der.  The  real  military  skill  shown  in  his 
Greece,  and  in  his  retreat  to  Verona  ;  the 
ens  to  show  that  he  adopted  the  use  of 
the  oiher  external  forma  of  civilized  life  ; 
tion  and  juatice  which  he  observed  tow; 
mana  in  time  of  peace ;  the  humanity  < 
guiahed  him  during  the  sack  of  Rome,  iu 
thing  superior  to  the  mere  craft  and  lawl 
which  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in  c 
other  barbarian  chiefs.  So,  also,  his  sen 
fighting  on  Easter-day  when  attacked  at  I 
his  reverence  for  the  churcbea  during  thi 
city,  imply  that  the  Christian  faith  had  la 
at  least  on  his  imagination. 

A  lazok,  a  river  of  Albania,  ruing  m  M 
aus,  and  flowing  into  the  Cvrus.  Now  tli 
Alason.    (Pltn,  6,  10.) 

Alba,  I.  Sylvius,  one  of  the  pretended  ki 
said  to  have  succeeded  his  lather  Latum-*, 
reigned  30  years. — II.  Lo.>u.«,  one  of  the  i 
cities  of  La'tium,  the  origin  of  which  w  los 
turc.  According  to  the  common  accoun 
was  built  by  Ascaniue,  B.C.  1152,  on  the 
./Eneas  found,  in  conformity  with  the  pi 
Hclenua  (  Vtrg.,  £n.,  3,  390,  aeaq.)  and  ol 
the  river  ( .1C«  .  8,  43),  a  white  now  with  t 
ones.  Many,  however,  have  been  led  to 
that  Alba  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and,  a 
gration  of  that  people,  was  occupied  by  the 
and  Pelasgi.  (Compare  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  2  ) 
Alba  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  for  we 
places  of  that  name  in  Liguria  and  ancient 
it  is  observed,  that  all  were  situated  on  ele» 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that 
rived  from  Alp.  (Bardetti  dell.  Ling,  dei  , 
Ac,  p.  109  )  Aa  Alba  was  entirely  de 
Tullus  Hostilius  (Lt».,  1,  29).  and  no  ve 
arc  now  remaining,  ita  exact  position  has 
discussed  by  modern  topographers.  If  we  I 
for  our  guide,  we  shall  look  for  Alba  on  the  s 
Mount  Albanus,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty 
Rome.  (Strab,  229.)  This  position  canm 
agree  with  the  modern  town  of  Albano,  whi 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  only  twelve  i 
Rome.  Dionysius  also  informs  us  (1,  66). 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  Alban  Mou: 
between  the  summit  and  the  lake  of  the  > 
which  protected  it  as  a  wall.  This  descripti 
of  Slrabo  agree  sufficiently  wcllwiUi  the" 
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a  village  belonging  to  the  Colonna  family, 
of  the  lake,  and  some  distance 
(Cramer's  A*c   Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
IT»e  site,"  observe*  Nicbuhr,  "where 
in  a  long  street,  between  the  upper  part 
and  the  Uk< .  is  still  distinctly  marked  : 
extent  the  ruck  is  cut  away  under  it 
the  lake.    These  traces  of  man's  ordering 
t  than  Rome     The  surface  of  the 
»  been  determined  by  the  tunnel,  now  lies 
i  ancient  city  .  when  Alba  was  stand- 
the  lake  swelled  to  a  ruinous  height  in 
of  obstructions  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  it 
lain  yet  lower;  for  m  the  age  of  Diodoru* 
aad  Diuaysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  re- 
swap*  of  specious  buddings  might  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
by  the  common  people  for  the  palace  of 
tkjnsr  which  bad  been  swallowed  up."  (Nu- 
i  i  Rv.-n.    Hist..  Yol.  I,  p.  168,  *«jq  .  Cambridge 
) —  The  line  of  the  Alban  kings  is  given  as  fol- 
1    Ascaruus,  reigned  8  years ;  2.  Sylvius  Post- 
29  years;  3.  .Eneas  Sylvius,  31  years;  4. 
5  years  ;  5.  Alba  Sylvius,  36  years;  6.  Alys 
38  years  ;  7.  Capys,  38  years ;  8.  Calpc- 
u*.  13  years  ;  9.  Tibcnnus,  8  years  ;  10.  Agrippa, 
33  years  .  11    Reinulu*.  19  yiars  ,  12  Aveiiimus,  37 
years  .  13  Procaa,  13  years  ;  14.  Nuroilor  and  Amu- 
am.    The  destruction  of  Alba  took  place,  according 
i  account,  665  B  C  ,  when  the  inhabitants 
i  to  Rome.    "  Th*  list  of  the  Alban  kings," 
Niebuhr,  "  is  a  very  late  and  extremely  clum- 
medley  of  names,  in  part  quite  un- 
of  them  repeated  from  earlier  or  later 
framed  out  of  geographical  names ;  and 
scarcely  anything  of  a  story  connected  with 
We  are  told  that  Li»y  took  this  list  from  L 
ander  the  Folyhistor  {Sere,  ad  Virg., 
Jim-.  8.  330) ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  (his  client  of 
aba  delator  SyJla   introduced  the  imposture  into  his- 
£ren  the  variations  ui  die  lists  are  not  very 
,  and  do  not  at  all  prove  that  there  were  sev- 
snrinst  source*.     Some  names  may  have  occur- 
traditiona  :  kings  of  die  Aborigines  were 
by  name  (Sterccr.m*,  for  instance,  un- 
its* «  be  a  false  reading. — Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  J5n.,  1 1, 
iSm\  entirely  different  from  those  of  Alba.    In  the 
use  of  the  latter,  even  the  years  of  each  reign  are  num- 
swad ;  and  the  number  so  exactly  fdls  up  the  interval 
the  (all  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Home, 
to  the  canon  of  Eratosthenes,  as  of  itself  to 
the  lateness  of  the  imposture. n    (Niebuhr  i 
Hit'  .vol  1.  p  170.  Cambridge  /ran*/.)— Ill 
.  aotv  of  Liguria,  now  Al biz  tola — IV.  Fucen- 
tia  ar  Focensis,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  near  the  northern 
of  the  Lake  Fucinus,  whence  its  name.    It  was 
rluded  place,  and  appears  to  have  been 
[  by  the  Roman  senate,  after  it  became  a  colony 
jrJL.  II. C.  450,  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for 
of  rank  and  consequence,  as  well  as  for  noto- 
iers.     (Strab.,  341.— Compare  Lir  ,  10,  1, 
aad  VdL  Paitrc.  I,  14.)    Syphax  was  long  detained 
sere,  though  Anally  he  was  removed  to  Tibur  (Lir  , 
31,  45) ;  as  were  also  Perse*,  king  of  Maccdon,  and 
aa  see  Alenusder.    (hit  ,  45.  32  —VrJt.  Paten.,  ], 
II  —  Vol.  M*x  ,  5,  1  )    At  tl»e  time  of  Cajsar's  in- 
sssaen  of  his  country,  we  find  Alha  adhering  to  the 
:  of  Posnpey  (Cats.,  Bell,  dr.,  1,  15),  and  subsc- 
rspeiliog  the  attack  of  Antony  ;  on  which  oc- 
it  obtained  a  warm  and  cloqucut  culogium  from 
Ciceie.    (Pkd  .  3,  3  —Appian,  Bell.  Cir..  3,  45.) 
Tse  rates  of  this  city,  which  are  said  to  be  considera- 
ble (Mmmanelh.  vol.  3.  p  211),  stand  about  a  mile 
from  the  modern  Alba  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
.) — V.  Pesepem,  a  city  of  Ligiuia,  on  the  river 
bow  Alba.    It  probably  owed  its  surname  to 
Strabo,  who  colonized  several  towns  in  the 


north  of  Italy.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Perunax.    (Dio  Cass.,  83—Zon.  Ann.,  IV— VJ.  A 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Varduh,  eight  ge- 
ographical miles  to  the  west  of  Pamplona,  and  as  many 
j  to  the  east  of  the  Ibcrus.    It  was  about  two  geograph- 
,  ical  miles,  therefore,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Ettel- 
la.    (Manncrt,  vol.  1,  p.  375.) — VII  Augusta,  a  city 
•  of  the  Helvii,  in  Gaul,  near  the  Rhone,  aud  answering 
|  to  the  modern  Apt.    Pliny  (14,  3)  names  the  place 
Alba  Hclvorum,  and  praises  the  skill  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  cultivation  ul  the  vine. — VIII.  Greca,  a  city  of 
Dacia  Ripcnsis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Saavus,  or  Saute.    It  is  now  Belgrade. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Iberia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cyrus  and  an  arm 
of  the  Araxes.  The  Romans  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  southern  part,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility  and  mildness  of  cli- 
mate gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt  Trajan's  ex- 
peditions made  the  northern  and  mountainous  part  bet- 
ter known.  The  inhabitants  approached  nearer  a  bar- 
barous than  a  civilized  race.  They  cultivated  the  soil, 
it  is  true,  but  with  great  carelessness,  and  yet  it  af- 
forded them  more  than  sufficed  for  their  wants.  The 
forces  of  the  nation  were  respectable,  and  they  brought 
into  the  field  against  Pompey  an  army  of  60,000  in- 
fantry and  22,000  horse.  As  regard*  the  origin  of  this 
people,  all  is  uncertainty.  The  common  account  is 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  according  to  which 
thev  were  from  Albs  in  Latium,  having  left  that  place, 
under  the  conduct  of  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Ge- 
ryoo.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  15. — Justin,  42,  3,  4.)  It  is 
more  likely  that  they  belonged  to  the  great  race  which 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Taunc  range  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian.  Manuurt  makes 
them  Alani.  and  progenitors  of  the  European  Alani. 
(Vol.  4,  p.  410.)— V  hat  was  ancient  Albania  is  now 
divided  into  innumerable  cantons,  but  which  modeni 
geography  comprehends  under  two  denominations, 
Daghestan,  which  includes  all  the  declivities  of  Cau- 
cssus  towards  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Letghiatan,  con- 
taining the  more  elevated  valleys  towards  Georgia  anil 
tho  country  of  the  Kiste*.  (Malic- Brun,  vol.  3,  p.  23. 
Brussels  ed.)  The  Lesghians  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Leg*:  of  the  ancients.  (Malic- Brun,  I.  c  — 
Reineggs,  1,  183.) 

AlbanLg  Port.«.    Vid.  Pvla,  I. 

A  lb  anus,  I.  Mons,  a  mountain  of  Latium,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  slope  of  which  stood 
Alba  Longa.  It  is  now  called  Munle  Case.  This 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  history,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under 
the  title  of  Latialts.  (Lucan,  I,  1«J8  —  Cxe.  pro  Mil , 
31.)  It  was  on  the  Alban  Mount  that  the  Ferie  lati- 
ns, or  holydays  kept  by  all  the  cities  of  tho  Latin 
name,  were  celebrated.  The  Roman  generals  also  oc- 
casionally pcrfonned  sacrifices  on  tins  mountain,  and 
received  there  the  honours  of  a  triumph  when  refused 
one  at  home.  This  appears,  however,  to  have  occur- 
red only  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the  Fasti  Capito- 
lini,  in  which  the  names  of  the  generals  are  recorded. 
(Vulp.  Yet.  Lai.,  12,  4.)  Some  vestiges  of  the  road 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  stall  to  bo 
traced  a  little  beyond  Albano  — II.  Lac  us,  a  lake  at 
the  foot  of  tho  Alban  Mount.  (Compare  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Alba.)  This  lake,  which  is  doubtless 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  is  well  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  an 
extent,  indeed,  as  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
undation. The  oracle  of  Delphi,  being  consulted  on 
that  occasion,  declared,  that  uoless  the  Romans  con- 
trived to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  would 
never  take  Veil,  the  siege  of  which  had  already  lasted 
for  nearly  tea  years.    This  led  to  the  construction  of 
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'  th»t  wonderful  subterraneous  canal,  or  cmissaric,  as  tbe 
Italians  call  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very  day,  in 
remarkable  preservation,  below  the  town  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  This  channel  is  said  to  be  carried  through 
the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  wa- 
ter which  it  discharges  unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five 
miles  below  Rome,  (dr.,  ie  Div.,  1,  44. — Lis.,  fi, 
15.— Val.  Max.,l,6.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Camtll.)  Near  this 
opening  are  to  be  seen  considerable  ruins  and  various 
foundations  of  buildings,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
belonged  to  tbe  palace  of  Domitian,  to  which  Martial 
and  Statius  frequently  allude.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p  40.) — III.  A  river  of  Albania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur,  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Samure.  Mannert,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the 
Btlbana. 

AlbIci,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warlike  character,  oc- 
cupying the  mountains  above  Massilia,  or  Marseille*. 
Slrabo  places  them  to  the  north  of  the  Salyes,  and 
there  Ptolemy  also  makes  them  to  have  resided,  on  tbe 
southeast  side  of  the  Druentia,  or  Durance.  This 
latter  writer  is  blamed,  without  any  reason,  by  those 
who  suppose,  that  he  here  means  the  Helvii,  and,  con- 
sequently, places  them  too  far  to  the  east.  Strabo  calls 
the  Albici,  'KXiitlc  and  'KUioiKoi,  Ptolemy  'KXiko- 
koi,  and  Pliny  Alebeci.  Their  capital,  according  tq 
Pliny,  was  named  Alebece,  now  Kiez.  (Cos.,  Bell. 
Civ.,  1,  57  and  34  —  Strabo,  203  —  P/in ,  3,  4  — 
Compare  Mannert,  vol.  2,  p.  105.) 

Albioavnoh.    Vid.  Albium  Ingannnm. 

Amunovanus,  I.  Celsus,  a  young  Roman,  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Horace.  He  formed  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  march- 
ing to  Armenia,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  in  order 
to  replace  Tigrancs  on  the  throne.  Horace  alludes  to 
him  in  Epist.,  1,  3,  15,  and  addresses  to  him  Epist., 
1,  8.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  literary  turn,  but 
addicted  to  habits  of  plagiarism. — II.  Pcdo,  a  Roman 
poet,  the  friend  of  Ovid,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  one 
of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (10th  of  4th  book).  He 
distinguished  himself  in  heroic  versification,  but  only 
a  few  fragments  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
poetry  have  reached  our  times.  In  epigram  also  be 
would  appear  to  have  done  something.  (Martial,  5, 
5.)  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  composed,  according  to 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  many  others,  the  three  follow- 
ing pieces  which  have  descended  to  us  :  1.  "Conso- 
latio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  de  morte  Drusi."  (Fa- 
brie.,  Bibl.  Lot.,  1,  12,  $  II,  8,  p.  376,  seqq.)  2. 
"  De  Obitu  Mscenatis."  (Fabric.,  I.  c,  1,  12,  $  11, 
7,  p  376. — Burmann,  Anthol.  Lat.,  2,  ep.  119. — 
Lion,  Macenatiana,  Gutting.,  1824,  e.  1.)  3.  "De 
Mirrenatc  moribundo."  (Burmann,  I.  c  ,  2,  ep.  120.) 
Of  these  elegies,  the  first  has  been  ascribed  by  many 
to  Ovid,  even  on  MS.  authority,  and  printed  in  the 
works  of  that  poet.  (Compare  Fabric  ,  I.  c. — Passer- 
at.  in  Prafat.,  vol.  4,  p.  220,  ed.  Burm  —Amar,  ad 
Or>.  Carm.,ed.  Lcmaire,  vol.  I,  p.  399,  seqq.,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  Jo*.  Scaliger,  and  Burmann,  vol.  I; 
p.  796  )  The  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  Pedo 
rests  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory :  the  piece  in 
question,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Augustan  age.  Still  weaker  are  the  ar- 
guments which  seek  to  establish  the  claim  of  Pedo  to 
the  othcT  two  elegies,  which,  according  to  Wernsdorff 
(Poet.  Lat.  Mm.,  vol.  3,  p.  112,  seqq.),  are  unworthy 
of  him,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of 
some  late  scholastic  poet.— III.  P.  Tullius.  (  Vid.  Sup- 
plement.) 

Albintrmkmom.    Vid.  Albium  Intetnelium. 

Albinos,  I.  Denimus  Claudius,  a  Roman  general, 
born  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  and  surnamed  Alhinus 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin  when  brought 
into  the  world.    He  made  at  first  some  progress  in  lit-| 
*rary  pursuits,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,) 


together  with  some  Tales  after  tbe 
denominated  Milesian.  An  invincible  attachment  to 
arms,  however,  caused  him  to  embrace,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  military  profession,  in  which  be  soon  attained 
distinction.  In  the  year  175  of  the  present  era,  and 
the  15th  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aorelrus,  be  prevented 
the  army,  which  he  commanded  in  Bithynia,  from  join- 
ing the  rebel  Avidios  Caasius.  For  ibis,  according  *o  ' 
some,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship;  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  this  epoch  in  the  Fasti 
Consulares.  Governor  of  Gaul  under  Commodrjs,  We 
defeated  the  Fnsi),  and  afterward  had  intrusted  lo  him 
the  command  of  Britain.  The  death  of  Commodos 
brought  forward  Severus,  Julian,  and  Pesce nnius  Ni- 
ger, as  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.  Tbe  first  of 
these  competitors  made  overtures  to  Albinos,  and  of- 
fered him  the  title  of  Catsar,  which  the  latter  accepted, 
and  declared  for  hta  cause.  But  Severus  had  only 
contributed  to  tbe  elevation  of  Albinus  in  order  to  d»- 
miniah  the  number  of  his  own  opponents.  When  he 
bad  conquered  his  other  rivals,  he  resolved  to  rid  him- 
self of  Albinus  by  the  aid  of  assassins.  The  latter, 
however,  saspectcd  his  odious  project*,  and  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  by  the  arrest  and  confession  of 
Sererus's  emissaries.  Albinus  immediately  took  up 
arms  to  dispute  the  imperial  power  with  his  enemy. 
He  gained  several  successes  in  Gaul,  but  was  at  bat 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  in  the  same  country,  near 
I.ugdonura  (Lydns),  A.D.  198.  Finding  himself  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  be  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Severus,  who  ordered  it  lo  be  cast  into  tbe  Rhone 
The  details  of  this  last-mentioned  conflict  are  variously 
given.  The  armies  are  said  to  have  consisted  each  ol 
150,000  men ;  and  the  victory  is  reported  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  doubtful :  at  last  the  left  wing  of  Al- 
binos was  totally  defeated  and  his  camp  pillaged; 
while  his  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  tbe  foe,  that  Severus,  according  to 
Herodian  (3,  7,  7),  was  compelled  to  fly,  after  having 
thrown  aside  the  badges  of  his  rank.  Spartianus  (c. 
11)  adds,  that  Severus  was  wounded,  and  that  bia 
army,  believing  him  to  have  been  slain,  were  on  tbe 
point  of  proclaiming  a  new  emperor.  Dio  Caasiua 
(75, 21)  states,  that  he  had  his  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  that,  having  thrown  himself,  sword  in  hand,  into 
the  midst  of  his  flying  soldiers,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  back  to  the  fight  and  gaining  the  day.  Some 
writers  inform  us  that  Albinus  was  slain  by  his  own 
troops ;  others  relate  that  he  was  dragged,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  presence  of  Severus,  who  beheld 
him  expire.  Tbe  account  of  his  death,  which  wc  have 
given  above,  is  from  Dio  Cassius,  and  seems  entitled 
to  the  most  credit.  According  to  Capitolinus  (c.  10, 
seqq.),  Albinus  was  severe,  gloomy,  and  unsocial,  in- 
temperate in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  his  voracious 
gluttony.  Thia  account,  however,  must  be  received 
with  caution.  If  we  form  an  idea  of  Albinus  from  hta 
life  and  actions,  we  must  pronounce  him  a  brave  war- 
rior, a  talented  man,  but  deficient  in  stratagem  and 
address.  (Biographic  Universale,  vol.  1 ,  p.  431 ,  seqq . 
— Compare  Cretier,  Hist,  des  Emp.  Rom.,  vol.  5,  p. 
153,  seqq  ) — II.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  resided 
at  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  was 
the  preceptor  of  Galen.  He  is  the  author  of  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  Fabriciaa 
has  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  hia  BMtothetm 
Grata.  It  is  also  given  in  Etwal's  edition  of  three 
of  tbe  dialogues  of  Plato,  Oxon.,  1771, 8vo  —  III.  Tbe 
name  of  Albinus  was  common  to  a  great  number  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  Gens  PostMumia,  for  an 
account  of  whom  vid.  Supplement. 

AlbIon,  I.  a  giant,  the  son  of  Neptune,  who,  togeth- 
er with  his  brother  Bergion,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Hercules  from  passing  the  Rhone.  When  tbe  weap- 
ons of  the  tatter  failed  him  in  this  conflict,  he  prayed 
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to  tor  aid,  and  that  deity  destroyed  the  two  broth- 
en  fcf  «  snowrr  of  stone*  The  battle-ground  was 
appearance  which  it  presented,  the 
or  -  Stony  plain"  (Mela,  2.  5).  and 
far  Between  Mass  ilia  and  the  Rhone.  Apoflodorus 
(t  6,  10 1  calls  the  brothers  Alcbion  and  Dercynus 
(  Lff  iu^v  re  k<m  AipKwoc),  and  lays  the  scene  in  Li- 
fcss  (Ar^vif).  Xhia,  howerer,  as  Vossius  (ad  Mel., 
I  c)  remark*,  should  not  have  misled  Salmasius  (Sau- 
■***•).  since  Lignna  and  the  Ligures  once  extended 
•sea  «a  Use  Rhone.  (Compare  ttryne.  ad  Apoltod ,  I. 
c)  To  Atferon  is  ascribed  by  some,  if  indeed  so  ridicu- 
bn  aa  etymology  be  worth  mentioning,  one  of  the 
of  Hntain. — II.  The  earlier  name  of  the  island 
Britain,  called  by  the  Romans  Britannia  Ma- 
jor, from  which  they  distinguished  Britannia  Minor, 
Ba*  modern  French  province  of  Bretagne.  Agatheme- 
iw  (II.  4y,  speaking  of  the  British  islands,  uses  the 
aa*-*  Hernia  and  Albion  for  the  two  largest ;  Ptol- 
emy (X,  3)  calls  Albion  a  British  island  ;  and  Pliny 
(4.  16)  says,  that  the  island  of  Britain  was  formerly 
the  name  of  Britain  being  common  to 

around  it.  («•  Britannia  insula  At- 

itpss  momun  J  Hit,  cum  Britannic <r  vocarenter  om- 
")  Tha  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain 
writers  derive  it  from  the  Greek  aXfdv  (the 
of  aimif ),  "  white,"  in  reference  to  the  chalky 
clifts  on  the  coasts  ;  others  have  recourse  to  the  He- 
brew sftra,  "  white  ;"  and  others  again  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian aif  or  mlptn,  "  high/'  and  44  high  mountain  ;"  from 
the  height  of  the  coast.  Sprcngel  thinks  it  of  Gallic 
origin,  the  same  with  Albin,  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
It  appears  to  him  the  plural  of  Alp  or  Ailp, 
Rocky  Mountains,"  and  to  have  been 
gi»er.  to  the  island,  because  the  shore,  which  looks 
towards  France,  appears  like  a  long  row  of  rocks.  The 
iera  evidently  comes  from  the  same  source  with  ihe 
and  conveys  the  associate  ideas  of  a  high 

12  sea 

the  white 


poets  call  Bntain  /sit  Wen,  "  \ 
amort,  Geogr.,  vol  8,  p.  32,  »r 


and  com- 
)  The 


If*) 


Alpes 

pare  Adam^g,  Miikradales,  vol.  2,  p  42,  s 
sanest  Bn  Ush 

Alma,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Elbe.  It  :s 
ealW  .ajtwos  by  Dio  Cassias  (55,  1).  This  was  the 
rmmost  stream  in  Germany  with  which  the  Ro- 
"  in  the  course  of  their  expedi- 
it,  moreover,  only  in  the  north- 
svt  part  of  its  course.  Tacitus  learned  that  the  Hcr- 
dwett  near  its  sources.  (Germ.,  41.)  Ptol- 
j  was  acquainted  with  the  quarter  where  it 
the  east  side  of  his  Sudetes,  near  the  confines 
modern  Moravia.  The  only  Roman  who  passed 
scream  with  an  army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
A.U C  744  ;  and  though  he  made  no  farther 
the  passage  of  the  Albis  was  deemed  worthy 
Plm  .  4.  14  —  Veil.  Patere  ,  2,  106 


of  s  tnum 

—Toot.  Ann,  I,  59. — Id.  ib.,  13,  tub  fin.— Flat 
Tmp^c  Prob,  13.) 

Aisicst,  I.  Ingaunum,  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the 
em.»L  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Genua.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  and  answers  to  the 
modern  Albengm.  (Strab,  202  —  Plin  ,  3,  5.) — II. 
lntemeiiam,  a  city  of  Liguria,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
southwest  of  the  preceding.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
and  corresponds  to  the  modern  Vintimiglia. 
—Plin  ,  3,  5.)  From  Tacitus  (Hut.,  2, 
13).  we  learn  that  it  was  a  municipium. 

Albcla.  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber.  Man- 
nrt  considers  Albula  the  Latin,  and  Tiberis  the  Etru- 
for  the  stream  ■  which  last  became  in  the 
of  time  the  prevailing  one.  Vid,  Tiberis. 
{Geogr  .  vol.  9.  p  607.) 

A lbcl*  AQv.r.  a  name  given  to  some  cold  mephitic 
springs,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  which  issued 
from  a  small  bat  deep  lake,  and  flowed  into  the  neigh- 
river  Amo.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by 
<  i*  #4.  Jk%  «  i  -  —  ■  ••  - 


the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  were 
used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  (  Firm*.,  8,  3  — 
Pirn.,  31,  11.) 

Albunka,  the  largest  of  the  springs  or  fountains 
which  formed  the  A  Inula?  Aquas.  It  proceeded,  like 
the  rest,  from  a  small  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  with 
them  into  the  Anio.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain  was  a  thick  grove,  in  which  were  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  Faunus.  (Ftrg.,  JBn  .  7,  82,  seqq  — 
ad  Vtrg.,  I.  e.)  Both  the  grove  and  fountain 
sacred  to  the  nymph  or  aibyl  Albunea,  who  waa 
worshipped  at  Tibur,  and  whose  temple  still 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  overhanging  the 
cade.  This  beautiful  temple,"  observes  a 
traveller,  "  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  ever 
reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its 
greatest  charm."  (Rome  m  the  flintier  nth  Century, 
vol.  2,  p.  398,  Am.  ed.)  Varro,  as  cited  by  Lactart- 
tius  (de  Falsa  Rd  ,  I,  6),  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient 
sibyls,  and  among  them  enumerates  the  one  at  Tibur, 
surnamed  Albunea,  as  the  tenth  and  last  Suidaa 
also  says,  &eKurn  7  Tit/ovprta,  bvoftart  'AX6owala. 
(Compare  Hor.,  0d.,  1,  7,  12,  and  Mitseherlich  and 
Fea,  ad  lot  — Consult  also  Creuzer,  Symbolta,  vol.  2, 
p.  975,  and  vol.  4,  p.  27.) 

Albubnub,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Tanagcr,  and  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Calor.  It  is  now  called  Monte 
di  Posttglume,  and  sometimes  Alburno.  Near  a  part 
of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  ahores  of  the  Sinua  Pestanus, 
was  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  (Alburnus  Porius), 
where  the  Silarus  emptied  into  the  sea.  (  Vtrg.,  Georg., 
3,  146  —  Cramers  Anc.  Italy,  voL  2,  p  376  ) 

Alris,  I  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  coaat  of  Syria* 
supposed  by  Gail  to  be  the  harbour  of  Laodicea  to 
winch  Apptsn  alludes  (aal  kc  to  iriXayor  txovoa  bpftov. 
Hell.  Civ  ,  4.  60).  and  placed  by  him  to  the  west  of 
the  promontory  of  Ziaret.  (Gail,  ad  Anon.  Sfadtasm. 
Marts  Mag  —  Geogr.  Gr.  Mm  ,  vol.  2,  p.  638.)— II. 
Vicus  (ij  Aevhh  Kufitj),  a  harbour  in  Arabia,  from  which 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior: 
(Sfrab.,  781  )  It  is  supposed  hy  Mannert  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modern  harbour  of  Iambo,  (Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  50. — Compare  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr., 
p.  II.— Geogr.  Gr.  Mm.,  ed.  Hudson,  vol.  I.) 

AlbutTub,  I.  a  wealthy  Roman,  remarkable  for  bis 
seventy  towards  his  slaves.    According  to  an  ancient 
Bcholiaat,  he  even  punished  them  sometimes  before 
they  had  committed  any  offence,  "  lest,"  said  he,  "  I 
should  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  they  do  of- 
fend."   (Horat.,Serm.,  2, 2, 67.— Sehol,,  ad  HoruL,  I. 
c.)    Porphyrion  (ad  Hor.,  I.  e.)  styles  him,  "  et  attar**', 
ettlegans  eonvinorum  apparalor."    The  epithet  a  ra- 
ms, however,  must  evidently  be  thrown  out,  ss  con- 
tradicting what  follows. — II.  T.,  a  Roman  of  the  Epi« 
curean  school.    He  was  educated  at  Athena,  and  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous,  on  his  return  home,  by  bis 
excessive  attachment  to  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greece.    About  A.U.C.  648,  he  was  sent  as  p raptor 
to  Sardinia     For  some  unimportant  services  ren- 
dered here,  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  however,  rejected  his  application,  and  lie 
was  accused,  on  his  return,  by  the  augur  Mucius 
Scevola,  of  extortion  in  his  government.    Being  con 
demned,  he  went  into  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  con- 
soled himself,  amid  his  disgrace,  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigations, and  by  composing  satires  in  the  style  of 
Lucitiui.    (Cic,  Brut.,  35  —Id  ,  de  Fin  ,  1,  3  —  Id ., 
Oral.,  44  — Id.,  in  Pis.,  38  —  Id.,  Brut.,  2  6  —  Id  , 
Tuse.  Quast ,  5,  37.)— HI.  C.  Silus,  a  rhetorician  , in 
the  ago  of  Augustus.    He  was  a  native  of  Novaria  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  exercised  for  a  time  tha  fuse 
,  tions  of  cdile.    Being  grossly  insulted,  however,  by 
I  some  individuals  against  whom  he  was  pronouncing  a 
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decision,  and  being  dragged  by  the  feet  from  his  tri- 
bunal, be  left  his  native  city  end  came  to  Rome,  where 
be  soon  attained  to  distinction  aa  a  pleader.  A  sin- 
gular adventure  induced  him  to  leave  the  bar.  Intend- 
ing, on  one  occasion,  merely  to  employ  a  rhetorical 
figure,  he  said  to  the  opposite  party,  who  was  accused 
of  impiety  towards  his  parents,  "  Swear  by  the  ashes 
of  thy  father  and  mother"  (and  thou  shall  gain  thy 
cause).  The  defendant  immediately  accepted  the  con- 
dition, and,  though  Albutius  protested  that  he  merely 
employed  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  judges  admitted  the 
oath,  and  the  defendant  was  acquitted.  In  his  old  age 
Albutius  returned  to  Novaria,  where  he  assembled  hia 
fellow-citiiena,  and  represented  to  them  that  his  age 
and  the  maladies  under  which  he  was  labouring  ten- 
dered life  insupportable.  When  be  had  finished  hie  ha- 
rangue he  retired  to  his  dwelling,  and  starved  himself. 
— IV.  Kid.  Supplement. 

Alcmvb,  I.  a  celebrated  poet  of  Mytilene,  in  I  yea- 
bos,  and  the  contemporary  of  Sappho,  Pittacus,  and 
Stesicborus.  (Clinton' a  Fast.  Hell.,\o\.  1,  p.  5, 2ded.) 
He  was  famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
his  unsettled  life,  as  for  hie  lyric  productions.  Having 
aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyrants 
which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend, 
when  the  people  of  Mytilene  had  placed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  some  injurious 
verses,  which  he  composed  agsinst  Pittacus,  caused 
himself  and  hia  adherents  to  be  driven  into  exile.  An 
endeavour  to  return  by  forte  of  arms  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Akcus  fell  into  the  power  of  hia  former 
friend,  who,  forgetting  all  that  had  passed,  generously 
granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odea  Al- 
caius  treated  of  various  topics.  At  one  time  he  in- 
veighed against  tyrants ;  at  another  he  deplored  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  him,  and  the  pains  of 
exile :  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the 
praites  of  Bacchus  and  the  goddess  of  love.  He  wrote 
in  the  ^Eolic  dialect.  Dionyaiua  of  Halicaraassus 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  of 
hia  compositions,  the  conciseness  of  bis  style,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  images.  His  productions,  indeed, 
breathed  the  aame  spirit  with  his  life.  A  strong, 
manly  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  justice  pervaded 
even  those  in  which  he  sang  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.  But  the  aublimity  of  his  nature  shone  brightest 
when  he  praised  vslour.  chastised  tyrants,  described 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  misery  and  hardships 
of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  waa  versed  in  all  the  forms 
and  aubjecte  of  poetry,  and  antiquity  attributes  to  him 
hymns,  odes,  and  songs.  A  few  fragments  only  are 
left  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant  echo  of  hia  poetry 
reaches  us  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  Alca»us 
was  the  inventor  of  the  metre  that  bears  his  name,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
measures.  Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  his 
odes.  Aa  regards  the  personal  character  of  the  poet, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  faaten  upon  him,  for 
nia  misfortune  in  having  lost  his  ahicld  during  a  con- 
flict between  the  Mytileneans  and  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  Sigsum.  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
just.  Equally  unjust  ia  the  same  charge,  as  brought 
against  Horace  for  his  conduct  at  Philippi.  (Consult 
ihe  work  of  Van  Ommcren,  Haras  ala  Xenaek  vnd 
Burger  von  Rom  ,  Ac,  Aua  dtm  Holland.,  von  L. 
Waleh.}— The  fragments  that  remain  to  ua  of  the  po- 
etry of  Alcseua,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
H.  Stephens  and  Fulvius  Ursinus.  Jani,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Horace,  published,  from  1780  to  1782,  three 
Prolurionct,  containing  those  fragments  of  Alcssus 
which  the  Latin  poet  had  imitated.  In  1812,  Stange 
united  these  ofniaevla  in  a  volume  which  appeared  at 


Halle,  under  the  title  of  "Alcei  poeta  lyrici /ragmen- 
•a."  The  moat  complete  and  accurate  collection,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Mstthue,  Lipe ,  1827.    A  collection' 
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also  msde  bv  Dlomfield  in  the  Musenm  Oriticom, 
1,  p.  421,  dec.„Cainb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaisfc-d'» 
Poeta  (inset  Minorca.  Additional  fragments  here 
been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Museum  for  1829,  1833, 
and  1835;  in  Jahn'a  Jahrbuch.  for  Philolog  for  1890; 
and  in  Cramer's  Anecdote  Grcce,  Ox  on.,  1835 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lilt.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  204.— Bode,  Geack- 
tier  Lyrisektn  Dtektkunsi  der  Helienen.  2,  p.  878.  sroe.) 
— II.  An  epigrammatic  poet.  (Kid.  Supplement.) 
— III.  A  comic  poet  of  Athena,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  are  cited  by 
Athensjus  (3,  p.  107. — Vol.  1,  p.  418,  ed.  Scktreigk.), 
and  others.  (Compare  Vasaubon,  ad  Atken.,  I. 
CiinUria  Fasti  Hellentn,  vol.  1,  p.  101  .)—  IV.  An 
Athenian  tragic  poet,  whom  some,  according  to  Sni- 
das,  made  to  have  been  the  first  writer  in  tragedy 
(Compare  Cataubon,  ad  Atken.,  3,  p.  107,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Sckveigkauscr,  vol.  9,  p.  14.)— V.  A  son 
of  Perseus,  and  father  of  Amphitryon,  from  whom 
Hercules  has  been  called  Ale  ides.  {Apollod.,  2,  4, 
12. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  lot.) 

Aicamknbs,  I.  ninth  king  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the 
Agids>  (rid.  Agidc),  succeeded  his  father  A.M.  3236 
B  C.  769,  and  reigned  thirty-seven  years,  in  which 
time  there  waa  a  rebellion  of  the  Helots.  Plutarch 
citca  some  of  his  apophthegms.  (Plut.,  Apopk.  La- 
con.,  32. — Pauaan.,  3,  2. — Mntrsiva,de  Reg.  Laevn., 
9.) — II.  A  statuary  and  sculptor  of  Athens,  who  flourish- 
ed about  448  B.C.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Phidias,  and 
adorned  his  country  with  numerous  specimens  of  his 
superior  skill,  a  skill  which  almost  equalled  that  of  his 
master.  (Qumtil ,  12,  10—  Dtonya.  Hal.,  de  Dt- 
moatk.  Arum.,  pt.  6,  p.  1108,  ed.  Retake.)  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  productions  wss  his  statue  of  Venue, 
commonly  styled  h  'k+poiiTn  kv  roir  gr/votc,  and 
sometimes  simply  «r/iroi.  It  is  said  to  have  received 
its  last  polish  from  the  band  of  Phidias  himself,  and  is 
spoken  .of  in  high  terms  by  Lucian  and  others.  (Lair . 
fmog..  4  el  6. )  Whether  this  was  the  statue  of  Venus, 
by  which  Alcamenea  obtained  hia  victory  over  Agora- 
critus  (rid.  Agoracritus),  cannot  be  determined  with 
certainty  from  the  words  of  Plmy.  If  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  same,  we  have  this  difficulty,  that  ail 
ancient  writers  pronounce  the  Venus  iv  kj/itoic of  Alca- 
menea, one  of  the  highest  productions  of  the  art,  while 
Pliny  asserts,  that  the  artist  was  indebted  for  bis  suc- 
cess, in  the  contest  just  mentioned,  not  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  performance,  but  to  the  spirit  of  party  which 
influenced  the  umpirea.  Another  highly  celebrated 
work  of  his  wss  the  rear  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  which  Pauaaniaa  has  left  us  a 
description  (6,  10).  On  it  was  represented  the  conflict 
between  the  Centaurs  and  l<apith».  Cicero  (S.  D., 
1,  30)  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Vulcan  by  this  artist,  and 
Valerius  Maximua  (8,  1 1,  3)  informa  ue,  that  although 
the  god  was  exhibited  aa  lame,  yet  the  lameness  was 
in  a  great  measure  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  posi- 
tion. The  distinguished  merit  of  Alcsmenes  obtained 
for  him  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  a  bas-relief  on 
the  temple  st  Eleusis.  (Pirn.,  34,  8. — Id.  tfed.,  36, 
5. — Pauaan.,  1,  19.) — III.  An  artist  whose  name  oc- 
curs on  some  Roman  embossed  work,  described  by 
Zoega.  (Baaa.  Ant.,  die.,  tav.  23  —Consult  StUtg, 
Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.)  He  is  called  a  duumvir,  and  it  has 
been  conjectured  that,  besides  being  raised  tocivd  hon- 
ours in  the  municipal  state  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
also  obtsincd  his  livelihood  by  exercising  the  art  of 
modelling.    (Siliig,  ubt  supra.) 

Alcandrk.  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  of  hasty  tem- 
per, but  not  otherwise  ill-disposed,  who,  during  a  pop- 
ular tumult,  struck  out  one  of  the  cyea  of  Lycurgus. 
The  people  were  so  moved  with  shame  and  sorrow  at 
the  outrage,  that  they  surrendered  Alcander  into  hie 
hands,  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased.  Lycurgus  took 
him  to  his  own  home,  and  so  won  upon  him  by  mild 
treatment,  that  Alcander  became  one  of  hia  warmest 

(Plut.t  Vu.Lyc  ,  11.) 
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insinuating  and  graceful  demeanour,  be  made  himself 
still  more  conspicuous  for  his  extravagant  expenditures, 
his  contempt  of  order,  and  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 
The  lessons  and  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  num- 
bered him  for  some  time  among  his  disciples,  operated 
but  feebly  in  checking  the  vicious  propensities  of  the 
young  Athenian,  or  in  restraining  his  bold  and  ambi- 
tious designs.  He  took  Pericles  as  his  model  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  and  succeed,  if  possible,  to  the 
authority  which  he  had  enjoyed.  The  Athenians,  in 
tho  time  of  Pericles,  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  of 
A «.••«,  a  town  of  the  Celubcn,  in  Hispania  Tarra-  j  becoming  masters  of  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades,  after  the 
called  also  Alcaratium.    It  answers  to  the  death  of  his  uncle,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them 

to  send  an  armament  for  thai  purpose.  This  was  du- 
ring the  Pelo|K>nnesian  war.  The  expedition  was  di- 
rected against  Syracuse,  and  Alcibiades,  with  Niciaa 


T.  a  son  of  Pelope,  who,  being  suspect- 
ed at'  jc  r4rr\ng  hi*  brother  Chrysippos,  came  to  Me- 
jw.  »se«  be  bulled  a  lion,  which  had  destroyed  the 
kjsT  »«sa  The  monarch  bad  promised  the  band  of 
n '«t.  and  ltm.  BQCOOSsion  to  the  throne,  unto 
has       diovid  succeed  in  destroying  the  wild  beast. 

Wtfore.  gained  both  of  these  prizes .  and 
Use  course  of  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
in  rotn  memo  rat  ion  of  him,  festivals,  dialled  Al- 
were  instituted  at  Megara.    (Paun*  ,  1,  41, 
kzY-U  One  of  the  two  citadels  of  Megara.  so  called 
mm  its  founder  Alcatbous.    (/Wan .,  1, 40  and  42.) 


V 


is,  in  New  Castile,  on  the  river  Guarda 
{Urn,  40,  47.  «<y?  ) 
~i«oa-,  an  Arrive,  who,  along  with  Chronius, 
on  bis  side,  the  battle  between  300  of  his 


and 


{VuL  Olhrya- 


300 
I,  *2  ) 

Au-asTts,  daughter  of  Pel  is  s  and  wife  of  Admetua. 
Her  father  had  offered  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  this 
snaer,  on  condition  of  his  previously  yoking  lions  and 
tows  id  •  rhanot,  and  Admetus  successfully  accom- 
afasWd  this  through  the  aid  of  Apollo.   This  same  deity, 
•be  was  tben  serv  ing  with  Admetus,  in  accordance 
was  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  against  him 
fssl  .fUcnlapius,  Atnpbrysus,  and  Cyclopes),  obtained 
ircm  the  h'.es,  that  when  Admetus  should  be  about 
his  life  would  be  snared  and  pro- 
ather  willingly  died  in  his  stead. 
When  the  day  came.  Alccstia  heroically  devoted  her- 
r>  -hand,  but  was  rescued  from  the  lower 
•vr.j   ••:  :,-[„;.>,)  to  the  region*  of  day  by  Hercules 
Vcc      :  !,>  i-toi  'n-r  viTMon  of  the  legend,  she  was 
1  .'s      u  to  life  by  Proserpina     Euripides  lias 
iwmird  spon  thus  story  of  Alccstia  one  of  his  most 
(Apollod.,  1,  »,  14  )    This  same 
in  a  different  and  more  historical 


to  rod  fcs 


farm,  m  follows  :  when  Medcs  had  prevailed  upon  the 


>  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces,  in  ex- 
•f  seeing  htm  restored  to  youth,  and  they 
»wr  pursued  by  their  brother  Acastus,  Alcestis  fled 
far  protmaon  to  her  cousin  Admetua    This  prince 
refwrg  to  deliver  her  up,  Acastus  marched  against 
,  took  hun  prisoner,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
k.  wbea  Alcestis  heroically  surrendered  herself 
brr  brother'*  hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  Ad  me- 
lt happened,  however,  that,  just  at  this  time,  Her- 
with  the  horses  of  Diomede,  and 
i  t*MotuMy  entertained  by  Admetus.    On  learning 
'  ka  *iut  bad  taken  place,  the  hero  was  fired  with 
attacked  Acastus.  destroyed  his  army,  and 
he  restored  in 


saiety  to  his 
Villmson  ,  Anted.  Grac , 
sal  1.  a,  K11 ) 

At  »  t  ■  I.  a  king  of  F  pi  run.  descended  from  Pyr- 
*».  tfassnof  Achilles,  and  an  ancestor  of  Pyrrhus, 
bar.  of  Epira*.  He  was  driven  by  his  subjects  from 
*e  tbax*.  bet  regained  his  power  by  the  aid  of  LHo- 
tfae  elder,  of  Syracuse — II.  King  of  Epirus, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His 
strangled  bun.  together  with  his  two  sons, 
If  Jit. — III.  The  eighth  king  of  Macedonia,  son 
af  IjwjM.  and  father  of  Amvntas  I.  He  reigned  29 
war,  from  57«  to  647  B.C. — IV.  A  general  of  Al- 
fnsvt  the  Great,  and  brother  of  Pcrdiccas.  He  slew 
ktasett  after  a  defeat  by  Antigonus,  during  the  contests 
*at  ••jr.-vd  »fu  r  Alexander's  decease. — V.  An  hi*, 
tasari  «ha  wrote  an  account  of  the  offerings  at  Delphi, 
fm  ---  i  i  Ht/foif  ui-iidijuuruv.    (AthcmzuM,  13,  p. 

son 


■  a 


as  ud,  from  the  Telamouian  Ajai.    He  was 
450.    Conspicuous  for  beauty,  and  for  an 


and  Lamachu  ,  received  the  command.    A  short  time, 
however,  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Hennas 
or  images  of  Mercury,  placed  throughout  Athens,  were 
all  mutilated  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  suspicion 
fell  upon  Alcibiades,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
guilty  of  this  act  of  profanation  during  a  drunken  ca- 
rouaal  with  some  of  his  young  fnends.    After  having 
been  allowed  to  sail  with  the  expedition,  he  was  soon 
aent  for,  and  summoned  to  stand  trial  for  this  and  other 
alleged  acts  of  impiety.    Avoiding,  however,  a  return 
to  Athens,  be  took  rtfuge,  first  in  Argoa,  and  after- 
ward at  Sparta,  at  which  Utter  place  he  excited  very 
friendly  feelings  towards  himself  by  the  important  ad- 
vice he  gave  respecting  the  future  inovementa  of  the 
war,  and  became  an  object  of  wonder  by  the  ease  with 
which  he  sdopted  the  plain  and  austere  msnners  of 
the  Spartans,  so  directly  at  vsriancv  with  his  previous 
mode  of  life.    Distrusting,  however,  at  last,  the  sin- 
cerity  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  betook  himself  to  Tis- 
saphemes,  satrap  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  soon  at- 
tained to  great  favour.    Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
restored,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  to  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen  ;  the  sentence  of  banishment  that 
had  been  passed  against  him  was  revoked,  he  was 
appointed  to  a  command,  and,  after  a  career  of  brill, 
lant  success,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens.    His  pop- 
ularity, however,  was  of  short  continuance.  Lysander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  ami 
slew  Antiochua,  to  whom  Alcibiades  had  left  it  in 
charge,  when  departing  for  Caria,  in  order  to  rau>o 
money  for  the  war;  and  Alcibiades  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  solicit  once  more  the  protection  of  tho 
Persians.    Pharnabaxus,  the  aatrap,  allowed  htm  for  a 
while  a  safe  residence  in  Phrygia,  hut  finally,  through 
the  solicitations  of  Lysander,  he  caused  Alcibiadet 
to  be  slain,  by  an  armed  party,  at  his  place  of  abode, 
in  a  small  village.    Thia  remarkable  man  died  iu  his 
46ih  year.  B.C.  404.  If  the  Athenians  had  only  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  an  individual  of  so  rare  merit 
both  as  a  civilian  and  a  soldier,  they  might  easily  have 
given  the  law  to  all  Greece.    And  yet  impartial  his- 
tory, while  it  awards  him  the  highest  praise  for  his  tal- 
ents as  a  statesman,  and  his  skill  and  intrepidity  as  a 
commsnder,  cannot  but  condemn,  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner,  the  licentiousness  of  his  private  life,  the 
versatility  and  chameleon-like  character  of  his  princi- 
ples of  action,  snd  his  traitorous  conduct,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
(Plut.,  Vtt.  Aldb.—Com.  Ntp.t  Vit.  Alcib.) 

ALCioiMAS,  a  Greek  rhetorician.  (Vid.  Supple- 
ment.) 

Alcioas,  a  naval  commander  of  Sparta  10  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  -war,  B  C.  428.  He,  on  one  oc- 
casion, lost,  in  consequence  of  his  habitual  caution,  the 
opportunity  of  following  up  a  victory  gained  by  him 
over  the  Athenians  and  Corcyreana. 

Alcidks,  I.  a  name  of  Hercules,  either  from  his 
ilrcngtk,  ahcy,  or  from  bis  grandfather  Alceua  —II. 
A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.    (Lie.,  42,  51.) 
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Tor  Alcidem  in  the  passage  of  Lirr  h«re  quoted,  we 
should  ho  doubt  read,  according  to  Tomebus  {Advert., 
30,  57),  Aletdemum,  "the  people's  •trengtb." 

Alcimachus,  a  painter,    {rid.  Supplement.) 

Ai.cmlnoN,  I  an  Arcadian  hero.  {Vtd.  Sopple- 
ment.) — II.  An  embosser  or  chaser  spoken  of  by  Vir- 
gil {Kclog.,  3,  37,  44).  who  mentions  some  goblets  of 
his  workmanship.  Sillig  thinks  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  poet's. 

A  Let  Mi. its.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcimvs.    Vtd.  Supplement. 

Ai.cin5os,  I.  a  son  of  Nauaithous,  king  of  Pbaiacia, 
praised  for  his  lore  of  agriculture.  He  kindly  enter- 
tained Ulysses,  who  bad  been  shipwrecked  on  hts  coast. 
The  gardens  of  Alcinous  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  and  have  afforded,  also,  a  favourite  theme  for 
succeeding  poets.  The  island  of  the  Phseacians  is 
called  by  Homer  Scheria.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Drepane.  After  the  daya  of  Homer  it  was  called 
Coreyra.  Now  Corfu.  {Vid.  Corcyra. — Homer,  Od  , 
7  —Orpk.,  in  Argon.— Vtrg.,  G.,  2,  87  —  Stat.,  I  — 
Sylv..  3,  81.)  — II.  A  Platonic  philosopher.  {Vid. 
Supplement.)— III.  A  son  of  Hippothoon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  his  father  and  eleven  brothers,  eipelled 
Jcarioti  and  Tyndareus  from  I>acedsjtnon,  but  was  af- 
terward killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by  Hercu- 
les.   {Apollod.,  3.  10.  6.) 

AlcIphrox,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
epistolary  writers.  Nothing  is  Known  of  his  life,  and 
even  his  era  is  uncertain.  Some  critics  place  him  be- 
tween Lucian.  whom  he  has  imitated,  and  Aristichc- 
tus,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  model ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  years  170  and  350  of  the  present  era 


Auns,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  and  the  name  of  a 

deity  among  the  Nahervali.    ( Vtd  Supplement  ) 

Alcith&k,  a  Theban  female,  who.  together  with  her 
sisters,  contemned  and  ridiculed  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  while  these  rites  were  getting  celebrates) 
without,  employed  themselves  at  home  with  the  distort, 
and  beguiled  the  lime  by  recounting  poetic  legends 
They  were  changed  into  bats,  and  the  spindles  and 
yarn,  with  which  they  worked,  into  vines  and  ivy.  {Or., 
'Met.,  4,  1,  »eqq.—Jd.  tb  ,  389,  aeqq. )  As  regard*  the 
terms  MinycUi  and  Mtnyeia  prole*,  which  Ovid  ap 
plies  to  the  sisters,  consult  Gierig.od  toe. 

Alcmaon,  I.  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Enphyle, 
and  a  native  of  Argos.  When  his  father  went  lo  the 
The  ban  war,  where  be  knew  he  was  to  perish,  Ak- 
maeon  was  directed  by  him,  when  be  should  hear  of  htm 
death,  to  kill  Enphyle  who  had  betrayed  him.  (  Kid. 
Eripbylc.)  The  son  obeyed  the  father's  injunction*, 
and  was  pursued,  in  consequence,  by  the  furies,  the 
avengers  of  parricide.  According  to  another  account, 
being  chosen  chief  of  the  seven  Epigoni,  he  took  and 
destroyed  Thebes,  and,  after  this  event,  put  his  moth- 
er to  death,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 
{Apollod  ,  3, 7, 5.)  While  in  the  state  of  phrensy  which 
waa  sent  upon  him  as  a  punishment  for  this  deed,  be 
came  first  lo  Arcadia,  to  Oicleus,  and,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  this  his  paternal  grandfather ,  went  subsequent- 
ly to  the  city  of  Psophis,  to  Phegeus,  its  king.  Being 
purified  of  the  murder  by  Phegeus,  be  married  Arsinoe, 
the  daughter  of  the  latter,  ana  gave  to  her,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  {rov  re  bpfiov  not  rip 
ireir?jov)  which  his  mother  Eriphyle  had  received  to  be 
tray  his  father.    The  country,  however,  becoming  bar- 


Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  transfer  him  to  the  J  ren,  inconsequence  »"bia  residing  in  it  (flV  avrw),  he 

was  directed  by  au  e,  as  tne  only  means  of  es- 
caping the  vengeaucj  ji  the  funea,  to  find,  and  dwell 
in,  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  he  slew  ius 
parent.  (Pautan..  8,  24. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apol- 
lod., I.  c.)  He  at  last  found  rest,  for  a  short  time,  on 
an  island  ai  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  formed  by  the 
alluvial  deposite*  of  that  stream.  {Vid.  Echuiadcv) 
Here  he  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  river- 
god,  after  repudiating  his  former  wife  Arsinoe.  But 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  repose.  At  the  request  of  his 
wife,  he  attempted  to  recover  from  his  former  father- 
in-law  the  collar  and  robe  which  he  had  presented  to 
his  daughter,  and,  as  a  pretext  for  obtaining  them. 


fifth  century.  Neither  side  have  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  among  the  letters  of  Aris- 
t a* rictus  a  kind  of  correspondence  between  Lucian 
and  Alctphron.  This  correspondence,  it  is  true,  is 
fictitious  ;  yet  it  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  that  Aris- 
tametus  regarded  these  two  writers  as  contemporaries, 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  accuse  him  of  any  er- 
ror in  this  respect.  Though  a  contemporary,  Alciph- 
tfon  might  still  have  imitated  Lucian  :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  passages  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  imitations  are  borrowed  ov  toese  two  writers 
from  some  ancient  comic  poets.  Tne  .ettcrs  of  AI- 
ciphron  are  1 16  in  number,  forming  tnree  ooo<s.  They 

■re  distinguished  for  ountv.  clearness,  and  simohcitv.  I  stated  that  he  had  been  directed  by  an  oracle,  as  the 
arid  are  important  as  giving  us  a  reorescntation  of]  oo.v  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  furies,  lo  con 
Athenian  manners,  drawn  iroin  dramati«  oocis  wnose  I  secraie  toe  articles  in  question  to  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
writings  are  now  lost.  Tne  oest  portion  o.  me  wont  Pnegeua  gave  loem  up,  but  the  imposition  being  made 
is  the  3d  book,  containing  tne  letters  ot  tne  netxne.  or  anowr.  to  nun  ov  an  attendant,  be  ordered  his  sons  to 
courtesans ;  and,  among  these,  that  of  Mcnanocr  to  wav.a,v  and  oestrov  Atcmson,  which  was  accordingly 
Glycrrion.  and  that  of  Glycerion  to  Mcnamler.    Tne  |  oone    A.cmaeon  s  aeatn  wa 

'  wnom  he  had  bv  Callirhoe. 
ot  jupitcr  mat  tney  tmgni  specdilv  attain  to 
and  retaliate  on  their  father  s  murderers-    The  prayer 
waa  heard  ;  tnev  oecame  on  a  suaoen  men  in  tne  prmra 


principal  editions  are,  that  of  Bcrgler,  Lips.,  1715, 8vo. 
with  an  excellent  commentary ;  mat  of  Wagner.  Lrs>»., 
177R.  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  corrected  text,  a  Latin 
version,  the  commentary  of  Bergler,  and  the  editor's 
own  notes  ;  and  that  of  Boissonade,  Parit,  1822, 8vo. 
Wagner  had  been  fnrnished  by  Bast  with  the  reading* 
of  two  Vienna  MSS.,  but,  according  to  the  Critical 
Epistle  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar,  did  not  make  all 
the  use  of  these  collated  readings  which  he  might  have 
done.  Among  the  papers  of  Basl,  after  his  decease, 
were  found  various  readings  of  the  Letters  of  Akiph- 
ron,  derived  from  four  Paris  MSS  ,  two  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  one  of  Heidelberg.  Many  of  these  were 
preferable  to  the  received  readings.  Along  with  them 
were  found  various  unedited  fragments,  and  even  en- 
tire letters,  which  had  never  yet  been  printed.  These 
papers  arc  now  in  England,  and  were  used  by  Bois- 
sonade in  his  edition  {Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
4.  p.  313,  seqq  — Wackier,  HandbucM  der  Gctch.  dcr 
Lit.,  vol.  I,  p.  241.) 

Alcippx,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by  Agrau- 
los. — II.  The  daughter  of  (Enomaua. 
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avenged  by  the  two  sons 
Their  mother  entreated 


of  life,  and  slew  not  only  the  two  sons  of  Phegeus,  out 
the  monarch  himself  and  his  wife.  The  sons  of  AVc- 
ma>on  by  Callirhoe  were  Amphoterue  and  Acaman, 
and  arc  said  to  have  settled  subsequently  io  Acama- 
nia,  the  latter  giving  name  to  the  country.  {Apollod., 

I.  e.)  Paussmas  calls  Arsinoe  by  the  name  of  Alphe- 
sibcra  (vid.  Alphcsiboea),  and,  in  other  parts  of  hie  nar- 
rative also,  differs  from  A)«llodorus.  On  these  and 
other  variations,  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e. — 

II.  The  founder  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Athens,  call 
ed  after  him  Alcmeonida;.  He  was  the  son  of  Sill  us. 
and  great  grandson  of  Nestor ;  and,  being  driven  from 
Messenia,  with  the  rest  of  Nestor's  faraily.py  the  Herac- 
lida;,  aettled  at  Athens.  {Pautan.,  2,  18. — Compare 
the  note  of  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol  1.  p.  290,  2d  td., 
where  he  disproves  the  assert  km  of  Larcher.  ed  Hrrod^ 


6,  126,  who  makes  the  Alcma-onidse  to  have  been  ds> 
|  scended  from  Mebmthue.) — III.  A  son  of  Megaclesx 
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>dewn  much  kindness  and  s  Mention  to  the 
pr*m  seem  Craws  had  sent  to  Delphi  for  the  pur- 
per  *  on* idling  U*e  oracle,  that  monarch  invited 
am  »  Stulai,  and  gave  him  permission  to  carry  from 
aWisyal  ueaaary  as  much  gold  as  be  could  bear  off 
■aiaus  atone  vieit.    Herodotus  (6,  125)  gives  an 
mxml  of  lire  mode  in  which  he  evaded  himself  of 
to  rani  efer,  uhog  with  gold  his  arms,  the  folds  of 
I*  bbt,  fits  Urge  shoes  worn  expressly  for  the  occa- 
udi  4»l  turnip  riot  only  his  hair  powdered  with  gold- 
**l  m  o«  mouth  full  of  iU    To  these  Croesus  even 

i ;  and  to  this  source  He- 
Wemust  not, 
o»ww.  r«v^ird  this  Alcnwon  as  the  founder  of  the 
km.  (Ceaapare  Alcrossoo,  II.) — IV.  The  last  of  the 
peqxuHl  *rro<Kis  az  Athens,  wis  succeeded  by  Cbe- 
nsv  die  tea  of  .Eschylue,  ss  decennial  archon. 
6  «cia  lExfltc.  ad  Puad.,  Pyik.,  7,  p.  301 )  makes  bim 
m  »  bate  ueJongt-d  to  (he  family  of  the  Alcmosonida 
p»xr,  a  it  to  t.*ve  been  reckoned  among  the  Alcmcon- 
■»  M-teij  because  hia  nkother  belonged  to  that  house. 
— T,  A  aatcrai  piiilo»opher.    (Vtd  Supplement) 

ku*A»*it>JK-,  a  noble  family  of  Athens,  descended 
fr*»  Akmaoa.  ( Kid.  Aknueoo,  II  )  When  driven 
inn  A.ntao  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistratidet,  they 
its  »«ir» veered  to  return  by  force  of  arms ;  but  hav- 
a;  mat  with  a  serious  check  at  Lipsydrion,  in  the 
Paosno  borough  of  Attica,  they  turned  their  atteu- 
tm  io  « «'iier  sod  more  pacific  mode  of  operation. 
Tst  tcmpic  at  Delphi  having  been  burned,  and  having 
rruiiiaai  n  rums  for  some  considerable  time,  the  Ale* 
cuocde,  after  their  defeat,  engaged  with  the  Am- 
■httKue  council  to  rebuild  the  structure  for  the 
isnoi  300  talents.  They  finished  the  work,  however, 
■  i  nodi  more  splendid  manner  than  the  terms  of 
Aer  wairati  required,  and  attained,  in  consequence,  to 
put  poovianty.  By  dint  of  the  favour  with  which 
t>*  *<■:>  kiw  rrgardi-d,  as  well  as  by  means  of  a 
hip  am  of  mooey,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Pytho- 
ns, sbesever  application  of  a  pubhc  or  private  na- 
t,if  *u  Bade  from  Lacedsunon  to  the  god  at  Delphi, 
to  rotdade  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  whatever  it  might 
W,  via  an  admonition  to  the  LacedaNnonians  to  give 
ferny  lo  Athens.  This  artifice  had  the  desired  effect ; 
vz.  fnufti  Srmru  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
PiisTuda,  it  was  determined  to  invade  Attics, 
•t<t  »*i  accordingly  done,  sod  the  result  was,  that 
m  Spartans  expelled  Hippies,  and  restored  the  Ale- 
(B.C.  510).  The  restored  family  found 
•Ism  ib  aa  isolated  position,  between  the  nobles, 
ifftarod  to  have  been  opposed  to  then),  and  the 
'  party,  which  had  been  hitherto  attached  to  the 
Clmnenes,  now  the  head  of  the  Ale- 
**r-4l».  jow.irii  the  latter  parly,  and  gave  a  new  coo- 
Besuaa  io  Athena.  He  abolished  the  four  ancient 
IPfcnv  asd  mtde  a  fresh  geographical  division  of  Atti- 
ca ma  ier>  mm  tribes,  each  of  which  bore  a  name  de- 
nr«i  Iron  tome  Attic  hero.  The  ten  tribes  were  sub- 
'■■dsd  bus  iituncts  of  varioua  extent  called  demea  or 
iniog  a  town  or  village  as  its  chief 
The  eoBsuumon  of  Cliaibenee  bad  the  effect 
trai  He  rising  the  commonalty  into  a  new  body.  The 
shale  lane  ef  the  »uie  was  reorganized  to  corre- 
*ua  the  new  division  of  the  country.  To  Clis- 
aha,  u  ascribed  the  formal  loatitution  of  the 


Atoua    VuL  Supplement. 

A*cx***,  wai  daughter  of  Elect  ryon,  king  of  My- 
c^  v.ttd  Arazo,  whom  Plutarch  calls  I.ysidicc,  and 
I>sd'jTiia  Siculu*  Eorytnede.  She  was  engaged  in 
Msrrs«c  i«  aer  C0u«o  Arnpbitryoo.  son  of  Alcaus, 
«r*ti  in  «  ^peeled  event  caused  the  nuptials  to  be 
•H/rnti  Electryon  hid  undertaken  an  expedition 
•2*  ia*t  tte  Tekebosns,  or  subjects  of  Taphius,  in  or- 
TT  *•  "^J*  the  death  of  his  sons,  whom  the  sons  of 
T-.  iw  sad  ,1am  in  a  combat.    Returning  v 


[  he  was  met  by  Amphitryon,  and  was  killed  by  an 
dental  blow.  This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Am- 
I  phitryou  the  kingdom,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Slhenclus,  the  brother  ot 
Alcmena,  availing  himself  of  the  public  odium  against 
Amphitryon,  drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  seized  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which  devolved, 
at  his  death,  upon  hia  son  Euryatheus.  Amphitryon 
fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  purified  by  Creon  ;  but 
when  he  expected  that  Alcmena,  who  had  accompanied 
him  hither,  would  have  given  him  her  hand,  she  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  iwnifhiiK-m  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the  Tele- 
boans,  uixl  intended  to  give  her  hand  to  him  who 
should  make  war  upon  them.  Amphitryon,  in  conse- 
quence oi  this,  made  an  alliance  with  Creon  and  other 
neighbouring  princes,  and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  Tc- 
leboans.  While  Amjihitryon  was  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Jupiter,  who  had  become  enamoured  of  Alc- 
mena, assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  related  to 
her  all  the  events  of  the  war,  bis  success  over  the  foe, 
and  finally  persuaded  ber  to  a  union.  Amphitryon, 
on  his  return,  was  surprised  at  the  indifference  with 
which  he  was  regarded  by  Alcmena ;  but,  on  coming  to 
an  explanation  with  her,  and  consulting  Tiresias,  the 
1  famous  diviner  of  Thebes,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Jove  himself,  wbo  had  as- 
sumed bis  form.  Alcmena  brought  forth  twins,  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Jupiter,  snd  Iphicles  the  progeny  of 
her  mortal  lord.  According  to  the  ancient  poets, 
Juno  retarded  the  birth  of  Hercules  until  the  mother 
of  Euryatheus  was  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter's,  Hercules  was  made 
subject.  It  seems  that  the  day  on  which  Alcmena 
was  to  be  delivered  in  Thebes,  Jove,  in  exultation, 
announced  to  the  gods  that  a  man  of  his  race  was  that 
day  to  see  the  light,  who  would  rule  over  all  his  neigh- 
bours. Juno,  pretending  incredulity,  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  that  what  he  had  said  should  be  accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter,  unsuspicious  of  guile,  gave  it,  and  Juno 
hastened  down  to  Argos,  where  the  wife  of  Sthene- 
lus,  the  son  of  Perseus,  was  seven  months  gone  of  a 
son.  The  goddess  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  and 
Euryatheus  came  to  light  that  day,  while  she  checked 
the  parturition  of  Alcmena,  and  kept  back  Lucina. 
(Kid.  Calanthis  )  The  oath  of  Jove  was  not  to  be 
recalled,  and  his  son  was  fated  to  serve  Eurystbcus. 
(Horn.,  //.,  19,  101,  acqq  —  Owd,  Met.,  9.  286,  are*.— 
Anion.  L\b.„  c  29  —Knghtlcifa  Mythology,  p.  310, 
seqq.)  According  to  Pberecydes  (up.  Anion.  Lib.,  c. 
33),  when  Alcmena,  wbo  long  survived  her  son,  died, 
and  the  Heraclida?  were  about  to  bury  her  at  Thebes, 
Jove  directed  Mercury  to  steal  her  away,  and  convey 
her  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed,  where  she  should  es- 
pouse Khadamanthui.  Mercury  obeyed,  and  placed 
a  stone  instead  of  ber  in  the  coffin.  When  the  Herac- 
lide  went  to  carry  her  forth  to  be  buried,  they  wera> 
surprised  at  the  weight,  and,  on  opening  the  coffin, 
found  the  stone,  which  they  took  out,  and  set  it  up 
in  the  grove  where  her  ticroum  stood  at  Thebes  i 
3&irfp7oro>  ro  ifpuov  to  ric  'A7jcfiijvtic  Iv  Qj'/CatQ. 

Alcov,  I.  a  statuary,  wbo  made  an  iron  statue  ol 
Hercules,  kept  at  Thebea.  Pliny  assigns  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  this  metal,  when  be  says,  "  Laborum 
ieipatienlta  taductus."  (35,  14). — II.  A  surgeon  un- 
der Claudiua.  {Vtd.  Supplement.)  —  III.  A  son  of 
Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Plialcrus 

Alcyomk,  or  Halcyon  it,  I.  daughter  of  Jvolus, 
married  Ceyx,  wbo  was  drowned  as  be  waa  going  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprized  Alcyone  m  a 
dream  of  her  husband's  fate  ;  and  when  she  found,  on 
the  morrow,  bia  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  she 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  To  reward  their  mutual 
affection,  the  gods  metamorphosed  them  into  halcyons, 
and,  according  to  the  pocta,  decreed  that  the  se* 
should  remain  calm  while  these  birds  built  their  nests 
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opon  it.  The  halcyon  wn,  on  this  account,  though  a  j  AleTds  Cavpcs  ('Attjiov  irroVW),  •  tt 
querulous,  lamenting  bird,  regarded  by  the  ancients  aa  j  Campestrts,  to  the  east  of  loo  river  8s 

Adana  and  the  aea.    'Jit*  porta  fabled 
phon  wandered  and  permhed  here,  after 
thrown  from  the  horse  Pegaaoa.  The 
from  akdouat,  "to  wander,      (Homer,  j 
Dumyt.  Perieg \,  872  —  (hid,  Ibis,  259 
Alhmnm,  or  Alahinivi,  a  name  a» 
confederacy  of  German  tribe*  situate 
Neckar  and  the  Upper  Rhmr,  who  united 
encroachments  of  Roman  power.  Aeeer 
nert  (Getgr.,  vol.  3,  p.  335,  »tqq  %  the  i 
mains  of  the  army  of  Anovistns  retired, 
feat  and  death  of  their  leader,  to  the 
country  of  the  Ipper  Rhine.  (Cotnpaj 
PJutrr,  Gettk.  der  Teutseken  ,  vol.  1,  p 
where  a  different  account  is  given  of  the 
Alemanni. )   Their  descendants  in  after  d 
to  opjKwe  a  barrier  to  the  continued  sdi 


a  symbol  of  tranquillity  ;  and,  from  living  principally 
on  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetis.  According 
to  Pliny  (10,  47),  the  halcyons  only  showed  them- 
selves at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  towards  the 
winter- solstice,  and  even  then  they  were  but  rarely 
aren.    They  made  their  nests,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  during  the  seven  days  immediately  preceding 
the  winter  solstice,  and  laid  their  eggs  during  the  seven 
days  that  follow.    These  fourteen  days  are  the  "  dtes 
hafcyomi,"  or  "  halcyon-days,"  of  antiquity.    He  de- 
scribes their  nests  as  resembling,  while  they  float  upon 
the  waters,  a  kind  of  ball,  a  little  lengthened  out  at  the 
top,  with  a  very  narrow  opening,  and  the  whole  not 
unlike  a  large  sponge.    A  great  deal  of  this  is  pure 
fable.    The  only  bird  in  modem  times  at  all  resem- 
bling either  of  the  two  kinds  of  halcyons  described  by 
Aristotle  (8,  3),  is  the  Alcedo  Isjnda,  or  what  the 
French  calt  martin-plcheur.    All  that  is  said,  too. 
about  the  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
calm,  is  untrue.    What  the  ancients  took  for  a  nest 
of  a  bird,  is  in  reality  a  zoophyte,  of  the  class  named 
halcyonium  by  I.inneus,  and  of  the  particular  species 
called  giodie  by  I  junarck.   The  ntartinpeckeur  makes 
its  nest  in  holes  along  the  shore,  or,  rather,  it  deposites 
its  C£2*  in  such  holes  as  it  finds  there.    Moreover,  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  calm  weather.    {G.  Cuvkr,  ad  Plin., 
I.  c.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des (Kid.  Pleiades  —Apollod.,  3,  10.)— III.  An  ap- 
pellation given  to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
The  mother  had  been  carried  ofT,  in  her 
younger  days,  by  Apollo,  but  had  been  rescued  by  her 
husband  Idas,  and  from  the  plaintive  cries  which  she 
uttered  while  being  abducted,  resembling  the  lament 
of  the  halcyon,  the  appellation  Alcyone  was  given  as 
a  kind  of  surname  to  her  daughter  Cleopatra.  (Horn., 


II.,  9,  553,  seqq.) 

AixyoxIa,  Pai.ps,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  not  far  from 
the  Lemean  marsh.  Nero  attempted  to  measure  it  by 
means  of  a  plummet  several  stadia  in  length,  but  could 
discover  no  bottom.    (Pausan  ,  2,  37.) 

Ai.l  vonTum  mark,  a  name  given  to  an  arm  of  the  Si- 
nus Corinthiacus,  or  Cm//  of  Lepanto,  which  stretched 
between  the  western  coast  of  Boeotia,  the  northern  coast 
Of  Megsris,  and  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Corin- 
thia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Olmia*.  ( Strab. ,  336. ) 

Alduabis.     Kid.  Dubis. 

Alba,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  eastern  confines, 
And  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus.  It  had  three 
famous  temples,  that  of  the  Enhesian  Diana,  of  Miner- 
va Alca,  and  of  Bacchus.  The  feast  of  Bacchus,  call- 
ed Sktria,  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year,  at 
which  time,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  women  were 
scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.    (Pau*an..  8,  23  ) 

Ai.sbTon  and  Dbrcynur,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Fid. 
Albion,  I.) 

Alroto,  one  of  the  Furies.  The  name  is  derived 
from  d,  prit  ,  and  Xrjyu,  "  to  cease,"  from  her  never 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  wicked.    ( Kid.  Eumenides.) 

A  lector.    Kid.  Supplement. 

A1.F.CTRY0N,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during  hia  meet- 
ing with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  againat 
the  approach  of  the  sun.  He  fell  asleep,  and  Apollo 
came  and  discovered  the  guilty  pair.  Mara  was  so 
incensed  that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  who, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  announces,  say  the  an- 
cient writers,  at  early  dawn,  the  approach  of  the  aun. 
(Lucian,  Somn.  ttu.  Gall ,  3.) 

Alkctus,  a  military  prefect  and  usurper  in  Britain, 
who  slew  Carausius,  but  was  in  turn  slain  by  Asclepio- 
dotus,  a  general  under  Constantius  Chiorus.  He  died 
A  D.  296.  (Eumcn.  paneg.  Const.  C«j.— CVerier, 
Hist,  des  Emp.  Rom,,  6,  p.  202,  seqq.) 
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Roman  arms,  united  in  a  common  leagt 
German  tribea  which  had  originally  seiik- 
hank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  been  driven  ac 
more  powerful  opponents.  The  members 
styled  themselves  Alemanni  or  all-men,  i 
ail  tribea,  to  denote  at  once  their  venous 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appear 
tile  attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  b 
feated  by  Caracal  la,  who  was  hence  honoo 
aumame  of  Altmannicus.  In  the  succee. 
we  find  them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Ro 
ries,  at  another,  defeated  and  driven  back 
tivc  forests.  At  last,  after  their  overthrow 
king  of  the  Salian  Franks,  they  ceased  to  < 
nation,  and  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  $ 
and  northern  Italy. 

AlrbIa,  a  city  of  Corsica,  on  the  eesten 
was  founded  by  the  Phocanns,  under  the  ni 
Jia  ('AAaA/a),  and  about  twenty  years  af 
settlement,  waa  much  enlarged  by  the  add  1 1 
of  the  inhabitanta  of  Pbocaa,  who  fled  fron 
of  Cyrus.  (KidPhoca?a)  Ita  rapid  ad  van 
time  power,  subsequent  to  this  increase  o 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Etrurians  and 
ians.  A  naval  contest  ensued,  in  which  th 
Alalia,  though  victorious,  suffered  so  seven 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  long  with*' 
united  strength  of  their  foea.  Tbey  mign 
fore,  once  more,  and  settled  on  the  southwe 
of  Itsly  (Herod.,  1,  165),  where  they  found 
of  Hyela,  or  Velia.  A  portion  of  them,  how 
to  the  Phocsjan  colony  of  Massilia.  (Senei 
sol ,  ad  Helv.  matr  ,  8  )  The  history  of  Alali 
event,  remains  for  a  lonjj  period  enveloped 
ty.  The  Carthaginians,  probably,  took  poi 
the  place.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  it  fci 
with  the  whole  island,  under  the  Roman  iwi; 
Zonaras  (8,  11)  speaks  of  a  place  called 
the  most  important  city  in  the  island,  and 
been  taken  by  Lucius  Scipio.  Alalia  ret 
obscurity  under  its  new  masters  also,  until 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  aa  Marius  had  do 


time  previous 


th< 


land,  founding 


colony  of  Mariana.  From  this  period  Alalia  * 
under  the  name  of  Aleria,  ana  the  earlier  1 
fell  into  disuse.  When,  and  under  what  circu 
this  city  was  finally  destroyed,  is  not  ascertai 
ruins  are  to  be  found  a  short  dirtince  ? 
mouth  of  the  river  Tangnan*.  (Manner!, 
p.  616,  ttqq.) 

Alrs.s  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor, » 
ties  into  the  iCgean  near  Colophon.  (Pans* 
Albsa,  Alaesa.  or  Hai.es  a,  a  very  ancie 
Sicily,  built  by  Arebonides,  B.C.  403.  It  t 
the  modem  city  of  Carania,  on  the  rivsr  / 
Fiume  H  Caronia.  The  inhabitants  were 
by  the  Romans  from  taxes.    (Dial  14 


ALE 
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All»f»  or  AiraiA,  a  famous  and  strongly  fortified  '  crouslv  slain  by  Ptolemy  Aloritcs,  after  having  Ttignci 
e*v  afixe  Mandubii.  in  Gallia  Celtic*.    It  was  so  an-  j  from  B.C.  369  to  B  C.  367,  and  not,  according  to  lb* 

common  account,  for  one  year  merely.  Ptolemy  Al- 
oritea,  however,  who  alew  bun,  was  neither  king  nor 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  altboogb  called  ao  by  Lbodo- 
rus  (15,  71).  It  seems  probable,  from  a  coiupari- 
aon  of  Machines  (dt  Fob  Ltg.,  p.  32)  with  a  frag- 
ment in  Syncellua  (Dtzrpptu,  op.  SynceJL,  p.  263,  Bh 
that  Ptolemy  waa  appointed  regent  ia  a  regular  way, 
daring  the  minority  of  Perdtccms  ;  that  he  afterward 
abuaed  hit  trust,  and  waa,  in  consequence,  cut  off  by 
Perdiccas.  The  duration  of  bis  administration,  three 
years,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (IS,  77). 

Ai.kx  andsr  III.,  anmemed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  waa  bom  in  the  city  of  Pella,  B.C.  356. 
Hia  mother  was  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mua,  king  of  Epirus.  Leonnatus,  a  relation  of  hi* 
mother's,  an  austere  man,  and  of  great  seventy  of 
manners,  was  his  early  governor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  Lysimachus,  an  Acamanian,  became  his 
instructor.  Plutarch  gives  this  individual  an  «ni*» 
vourable  character,  and  insinuates  that  he  was  more 
desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  royal  family, 
than  of  effectually  discharging  the  dutiea  of  hia  office. 
It  waa  his  delight  to  call  Philip.  Pelous ;  Alexander, 
Achilles ;  and  to  claim  for  himself  the  honorary  name 
of  Phoenix.    Early  impressions  are  the  strongest,  and 


i  city,  that  Diodorus  Sieulue  (4,  19)  ascribes 
tar  vsridmg  of  it  to  Hercules.  (Compare  the  learned 
aW  sxgenvous  remarks  of  Ritter,  in  bis  Vorhailr,  p. 
37$.  en  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  Hercules.)  It  was 
artiste  on  a  high  hill,  supposed  to  be  Mount  A uxmt, 
mat  the  of  the  Sequana  Or  Seine,  and  washed 

w  v*o  ndes  by  the  small  rivers  Lutosa  and  Ozera, 
sew  Lf>#e  and  Operate.  Alestswas  taken  and  destroy- 
ed w  Career  after  a  famous  siege,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
berime  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  under  the 
Re  -an  emprrors.  It  wss  laid  in  ruins  in  the  9lh 
eaxary  by  the  Normans.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Auxois 
s  s  village  called  Alise  (Depart.  C6te  d'Or),  with 
several  hundred  inhabitants,  (t'Urr  ,  3,  10  —  Cos., 
1  G  .  7,  99.) 

Amirs,  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Man  tinea,  on 
which  waa  a  grove  dedicated  to  Cere*  ;  also  the  tem- 
ple of  the  equestrian  Neptune,  an  edifice  of  great  an- 
raryitv.  which  bad  been  originally  built,  according  to 
tradition,  bv  Agamedes  and  Trophonius,  but  was  af- 
'-erward  enclosed  within  a  new  structure  by  order  of 
Htdnaa.  The  mountain  was  said  to  have  taken  its 
Basse  from  the  wanderings  of  Rhea  (rd  ipoc  to  'AAjj- 
jvn.  6ta  ryv  LKqv,  wc  foot,  nahovfuvov  rijv  'Pear. 
/'avr«*  8,  10). 

Alxtcb  ('A^jfnveX  *  eon  of  Hippotes,  and  descend 
ant  of  Hercules  in  the  fifth  degree.  He  is  said  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the 
Suvrmda*  thirty  years  after  the  first  invasion  of  the 
Petopoacesos  by  the  Heracltdas.  Hia  family,  some 
times  exiled  the  Aletidas,  maintained  themselves  a> 
Censth  down  to  the  time  of  Baccbis.  (Paus  ,  2,  4, 
3:  5,  l*.2  —  Stra6  ,  8,  p.  389  —  Caliim  ,  Frag  ,  103 
-fW,  (Xysa.  13.  17.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (I,  3) 
ealh  b>a  a  descendant  of  Hercules  in  the  sixth  de- 
gree. He  receiTed  an  oracle  promising  him  the  sot- 
errumty  of  Athene,  if  during  the  war  which  was  then 
pang  oe  ita  king*  should  remain  uninjured.  This 
oracle  became  known  at  Athens,  and  Codrus  eacrifi- 
ess  havself  (or  his  country.  ( Kid.  Codrus. — Canon., 
Stmt ,  26  )  Other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
iwoee  in  AvUlod.,  3,  10,  6  ,  Hygxn  ,  Fab.,  123;  and 
frpl.  1,  1*1  ;  9,  469. 

Ai.KraD.at-     Vtd.  Supplement. 
Alxc  »*.     Vii  Sopplrment. 

Aicx  tak*cs,  I.  a  native  of  Teos.  (Vii.  Supple- 
saeal  ) — IL  A  general  of  the  ./Etoliaus,  who,  with  ■  body 
of  bs  country  men,  alew  Nsbis,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  He 
hid  aecQ  «ent  at  the  head  of  ■  band  of  auxiliaries,  by  the 
to  aid  Nabie,  but  in  reality  to  get 
The  inhabitants,  however, 
rallied  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  defeated  the  yEtoli- 
sna.  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  plun- 
serng  it,  and  slew  Alexamenus.    (Lie.,  35, 34,  are*.) 

Alkxastdkb.  a  name  of  very  common  occurrence, 
as  sVssv i sating  not  only  kings,  hot  private  individuals. 
We  wm  claswfy  the  monarcha  by  countries,  and  then 
eocae  to  private  or  less  conspicuous  personages. 

1.  King*  of  Macedonia. 

At  ex**  Oil  a  I  .  son  of  Amvntas,  and  tenth  king  of 
ion.  He  ascended  the  throne  497  B.C.  and 
1 43  veare.  It  waa  he  who,  while  still  a  youth, 
sVev.  tn  company  with  a  party  of  his  young  friends, 
haawd  m  female  attire,  the  Persisn  ambassadors  at 
ha  (athev'a  court,  having  been  provoked  to  the  act  by 


even  tbe  pedantic  allusions  of  the  Acamanian  might 
render  the  young  prince  more  eager  in  after  life  to  im- 
itate the  Homeric  model.  In  his  fifteenth  year,  Alex- 
ander was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  A  riatotle.  The  phi  loso  pher  joined  his  royal 
pupil  B.C.  342,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  master  was  worthy  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  scholar  of  his  master.  The  mental 
stores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  arranged  with 
admirable  accuracy  and  judgment ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Alexander  was  gifted  with  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
in  any  pursuit.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  this 
great  philosopher  instructed  him  in  ail  tbe  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  necessary  for  a 
ruler,  and  wrote,  for  his  benefit,  a  work  on  l  be  art  of 
government,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  As  Mace- 
don waa  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbours,  Aris- 
totle sought  to  cultivate  in  his  pupil  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  military  commander.  With  this  view  he 
recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  Iliad,  and  re- 
vised this  poem  himself.  The  poet,  as  Aristotle  em- 
phatically names  Homer,  was  the  philosopher's  insep- 
arable companion  :  from  bim  be  drew  his  precepts  and 
maxims ;  from  him  be  borrowed  Ins  models.  I  he  pre- 
ceptor imparted  hia  enthusiasm  to  hia  pupil,  and  the 
moat  accurate  copy  of  the  great  poem  was  prepared  by 
Aristotle,  and  placed  by  Alexander  in  a  precious  cas- 
ket which  he  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius.  The 
frame  of  the  young  prince  was,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  by  gymnastic  exercises.  He  gave  several 
proofs  of  manly  skill  and  courage  while  very  young ; 
one  of  which,  the  breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser  Bo- 
cephaloa,  which  had  mastered  every  other  rider,  is 
mentioned  by  all  his  historians  as  an  incident  that  con- 
vinced his  father  Philip  of  his  future  unconquerable 
spirit.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  Philip,  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  against  Byzantium,  delega- 
ted tbe  government  to  him  during  his  absence.  Two 


With  this  prince  the  glory  of  Macedon  ' 
to  have  commenced.    He  enlarged  his 


yeara  later  (B.C.  338),  he  performed  prodigies  of  val- 
behavioor  towards  the  females  present  J  our  in  the  battle  at  Cheronea,  where  be  obtained  great 

reputation  by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  T he- 
bans.  "  My  son,"  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  em 
bracing  him,  "  seek  another  empire,  for  that  which  I 
shall  leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father 
and  son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudiated 
Olympias.    Alexander,  who  took  the  psrt  of  his  moth- 


si  a  b»cqu*t 

TUT  b»»  •«-') 

•-emtooe*.  p*rtiy  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  The  gift 
tea  bestowed  upon  bim,  of  all  the  country 
i  Oivmpus  to  the  range  of  Hxmus.  (Herod  , 
4, 16,  *eff — Justin,  7,  3.) 


II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  He  was  treach-  |  or,  was 


to  flee  to  Epirus  to  escape  the  yen- 
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prance  of  his  father,  hut  he  soon  obtained  pardon  and  [ 
returned.  Ha  afterward  accompanied  Philip  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Tnballi,  and  saved  his  life  in  a 
battle.  Phifip,  having  been  elected  chief  commander 
of  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  Persia, 
when  he  was  assassinated,  B.C.  336.  This  occur- 
rence, at  an  eventful  crisis,  excited  some  suspicion 
against  Alexander  and  Olympias  ;  but  as  it  was  one 
of  his  first  acts  to  execute  justice  on  those  of  his  fa- 
ther's assassins  who  fell  into  his  hands,  several  of  the 
nobility  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  this  imputation 
rests  on  little  beyond  surmise.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  conspirators  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  court,  and  thai  ample  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  support  were  given  to  men  undertaking  to 
deliver  the  empire  from  too  impending  invasion  of  the 
captain-general  of  Greece.  Alexander,  who  succeed- 
ed without  opposition,  was  at  this  time  in  bis  twentieth 
year  ;  and  his  youth,  in  the  first  instance,  excited  sev- 
eral of  the  states  of  Greece  to  endeavour  to  set  aside 
the  Macedonian  ascendency.  By  a  sudden  march  into 
Thessaly  he,  however,  soon  overawed  the  most  active ; 
and  when,  on  a  report  of  his  death,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes  and  his  party,  the  various 
.atates  were  excited  to  great  commotion,  lie  punished 
the  open  revolt  of  Thebes  with  a  severity  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  any  imitation  of  its  example.  In- 
duced to  stand  a  siege,  that  unhappy  city,  after  being 
mastered  with  dreadful  slaughter,  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  with  the  ostentatious  exception  of  the  house 
of  the  poet  Pindar  alone ;  while  the  unfortunate  sur- 
viving inhabitants  were  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions and  sold  indiscriminately  into  slavery.  Intimi- 
dating by  this  cruel  policy,  the  Macedonian  party 
gained  the  ascendency  in  every  state  throughout 
Greece,  and  Athens  particularly  disgraced  itself  by 
the  meanness  of  its  submission.  Alexander  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  where,  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states,  his  office  of  superior  commander  was  rec- 
ognised and  defined ;  and  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  Antipater,  his  viceroy,  in  Macedon, 
he  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  overturn  the  Persian  em- 
pire, with  an  army  not  exceeding  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  To  secure 
the  protection  of  Minerva,  he  sacrificed  to  her  on  the 
plain  of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  con- 
igratulated  this  hero,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
through  his  mother,  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  had 
such  a  friend  as  Patroclus,  and  such  a  poet  as  Homer 
to  celebrate  his  fame.  The  rapid  movements  of  Alex- 
ander had  evidently  taken  the  Persian  satraps  by  sur- 
prise. They  bad,  without  making  a  single  attempt  to 
molest  his  passage,  allowed  him,  with  a  far  inferior 
-fleet,  to  convey  his  troops  into  Asia.  They  now  re- 
solved to  advance  and  contest  the  passage  of  the  river 
Grantcus.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  was 
drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  while  an 
equal  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  crowned  the  hills 
;in  the  rear.  (>nintimidated,  however,  by  this  array, 
.Alexander  led  his  army  across,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  loss  on  the  Per- 
sian side  was  heavy,  on  that  of  their  conquerors  so 
extremely  slight  (only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty 
foot-soldiers)  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief,  that  the 
general,  who  wrote  the  account  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paigns, mentioned  the  loss  of  only  the  native-born 
Macedonians.  Splendid  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  thoeeof  his  army  who  had  fallen  : 
various  privileges  were  granted  to  their  fathers  and 
children  ;  and  es  twenty-five  of  the  cavalry  that  had 
been  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  belonged  to  the 
"  royal  troop  of  the  "  Companions,"  these  were  honour- 
ed with  monumental  statues  of  bronze^  the  workman- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Lysippus.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was  the  freedom  and  restora- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  sub- 
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[  sequent  results  were  shown  in  the  reduction  of  almost 
the  whole  of  that  country.    A  dangerous  sickness, 
however,  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  check- 
ed for  a  time  his  career.    He  received  a  letter  from 
Parmenio,  saying  that  Philip,  bis  physician,  had  been 
bribed  by  Dariua  to  poison  him.    Alexander  gave  the 
letter  to  tbe  physician,  and  at  the  aame  lime  drank  the 
pption  which  the  latter  bad  prepared  for  him.  Scarcely 
was  he  restored  to  health  when  he  advanced  towards 
tbe  defiles  of  Ciltcia,  whither  Dariua  had  imprudently 
betaken  bimaelf  with  an  immense  army,  instead  of 
awaiting  hia  adversary  on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  The 
second  battle  took  place  near  Issus,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  and  victory  again  declared  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch.    The  Macedonians  conquered 
oo  this  day,  not  the  Persians  alone,  but  the  united  ef- 
forts of  southern  Greece  and  Persia ;  for  the  army  of 
Darius,  besides  its  eastern  troops,  contained  thirty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  the  largest  Greek  force 
of  that  denomination  mentioned  in  history.    It  was 
this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered 
the  republican  Greeks  so  hostile  to  Alexander.  AU 
the  active  partisans  of  thst  faction  were  at  Isaua,  nor 
were  the  survivers  dispirited  by  their  defeat.  Agis. 
king  of  Sparta,  gathered  eight  thousand  who  bad  re- 
turned to  Greece  by  various  ways,  and  fought  with 
them  a  bloody  battle  against  Antipater,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty defeated  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  With- 
out taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  impos- 
sible duly  to  estimate  the  difficulties  surmounted  by 
Alexander.    After  the  defeat  at  Issus,  the  treasures 
and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.   The  latter  were  treated  most  magnanimous- 
ly.   Alexander  did  not  pursue  tbe  Persian  monarch, 
who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
him  off  from  the  sea,  turned  towards  Carle-Syria  and 
Phoenicia.    Here  be  received  a  letter  from  Dariua, 
proposing  peace.    Alexander  answered,  that  if  be 
would  come  to  him  he  would  restore,  not  only  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  without  ransom,  but  also 
his  empire.    This  reply  produced  no  effect.  The 
victory  at  Issus  had  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Mace  loniana.    Alexander  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, which  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  treas- 
ures, and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    Tyre,  imboldened  by  the  strength  of  its 
insular  situation,  resisted,  but  was  taken,  after  seven 
months  of  incredible  exertion,  and  destroyed.  The 
capture  of  Tyre  was  perhaps  tbe  greatest  military 
achievement  of  the  Macedonian  monarch  ;  but  it  was 
tarnished  by  his  cruel  severity  towards  the  conquered, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  sold  by 
him  as  slaves.    Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found 
in  tbe  excited  feelings  of  the  Macedonian  army,  oc- 
casioned by  numerous  insults  on  the  part  of  tbe  Tyn- 
ans ;  by  acts  of  cruelty  towards  some  of  their  Mace- 
donian captivea  ;  and  also  by  tlie  length  and  obstinacy 
of  the  siege ;  for  more  men  were  slain  in  winning 
Tyre,  than  in  achieving  the  three  great  victories  over 
Darius.    Alexander  continued  his  viclorioua  march 
through  Palestine,  where  all  the  towns  surrendered 
except  Gaza,  which  shared  the  fete  of  Tyre.  Egypt, 
wearied  of  the  Persian  yoke,  received  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer.   In  order  to  confirm  his  power,  he  restored  the 
former  customs  and  religious  riles,  and  founded  A 1  ex- 
am! rea,  which  became  one  of  tbe  first  cities  of  ancient 
times.    Hence  he  went  through  the  desert  of  Libya, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  an  adventure 
resembling  more  the  wildness  of  romance  than  the  so- 
berness of  history,  and  which  has  on  this  very  account 
been  regarded  by  some  with  an  eye  of  incredulity 
It  rests,  however,  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  invalidated. 
After  having  been  acknowledged,  say  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, aa  the  son  of  the  god  (vui.  Auimon),  Alexander, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  marched  against  Dariua,  who 
in  the  mean  lime  bad  collected  an  army  in  Assyria, 
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tod  w'.ed  the  proposal*  of  Alexander  for  peace.  J  tiful  virgins  of  Asia,  was  among  the  prisoners.  AV 
A  ttsefe  was  fought  at  Gaogamela,  not  far  from  Arbe- 1  exander  fell  in  lore  with  and  married  her.    Upun  tbs 
U.  B  C  S31.     A  man  estimates  the  army  of  Danus  at  news  of  this,  Oxyantes  thought  it  best  to  submit,  and 
?.<w. WO  of  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry  ;  while  that  came  to  Bactrim,  where  Alexander  received  him  with 
«/  Alexander  consisted  of  only  40,000  infantry  and  distinction.    Here  a  new  conspiracy  was  discovered, 
TflOO  bone.    On  the  Persian  side,  moreover,  were  at  the  head  of  which  was  HermoUus,  and  among  the 
sane  of  the  bravest  and  hardiest  tribes  of  upper  Asia,  accomplices  Callisthenes.    All  the  conspirators  were 
SotwsiWanding  the  immense  numerical  superiority  of 


a*»  enemy,  Alexander  was  not  a  moment  doubtful  of 
vapory  At  the  head  of  bis  cavalry  he  attacked  the 
Persian*,  and  routed  them  after  a  short  conflict.  One 
{real  object  of  his  ambition  was  to  capture  the  Per- 
son sBoatrcb  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  object 
was  at  one  time  apparently  within  his  grasp,  when  he 
received,  at  the  instant,  a  message  from  Parmenio  that 
the  left  wmf,  which  that  general  commanded,  was  hard 
tressed  by  the  Sac*,  Albanians,  and  Parthians,  and  he 
was  compelled,  of  course,  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  Dari- 
us fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  his  army,  bag- 
pet.  and  immense  treasures  to  the  victor.  Babylon 
and  Susa,  where  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accumula- 
ted, opened  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  directed  his 


condemned  to  death  except  Callisthenes,  who  wa* 
mutilated  and  carried  about  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  be  terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  Al- 
exander now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  the 
name  of  which  was  scarcely  known,  lie  passed  the 
Indus,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  Taxilus,  the  ruler 
of  the  region  beyond  this  river,  who  assisted  him  with 
troops  and  130  elephants.  Conducted  by  Taxilus,  be 
marched  towards  the  river  Hydaspes,  the  passage  of 
which,  Porus,  another  king,  defended  at  the  bead  of 
his  army.  Alexander  conquered  him  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle, took  him  priaoner,  but  restored  him  to  bis  king- 
dom. He  then  marched  victoriously  on,  estabhyhed 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  according  to  Plutarch* 
seventy  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Buccphala,  after 


narch  to  Perse  pons,  the  capital  of  Persia.    The  only  his  horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydaspes. 
passage  thither  was)  defended  by  40,000  men  under 
Anobarxanes.    Alexander  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
roc  ted  them,   and   entered   Persepolts  triumphant. 
From  this  time  the  glory  of  Alexander  began  to  decline 


Metier  of  the  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  he  became 
a  thTc  to  his  own  passions ;  gave  himself  up  to  srro- 
gar  ce  irtd  dissipation  ;  showed  himself  ungrateful  and 
croei.  and  m  the  arms  of  pleasure  shed  the  blood  of 
b»  bravest  generals.  Hitherto  sober  and  moderate, 
thi«  hero,  who  strove  to  equal  the  gods,  and  called 
himself  a  god,  aunk  to  the  level  of  vulgar  men.  Per* 
scpoiv.  the  wonder  of  the  world,  he  burned  in  a  fit  of 
sr.toxsrstjou  Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his 
eavairr  to  panne  Danus.  Learning  that  Bessus,  sa- 
tap  of  Bactnana,  kept  the  king  prisoner,  be  hastened 
ku  march  with  the  hope  of  saving  him.  But  Bessus, 
wfcea  be  saw  himself  closely  pursued,  caused  Darius 
to  be  assassinated  (D  C.  330),  because  he  was  an  im- 
pediment to  his  flight.  Alexander  beheld  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bactnana  a  dying  man, covered  with  wounds, 
Hrog  on  a  chariot.  It  was  Darius.  The  Macedonian 
aero  could  not  restrain  his  tears.  After  interring  him 
with  all  the  honours  usual  among  the  Persians,  he  took 
vassesmon  of  Hyreania  and  Bactriana,  and  caused 
bmc If  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Asia.  He  was  form- 
he  still  more  gigantic  plans,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
act  m  bus  own  camp.  Philotaa,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
was  implicated.  Alexander,  not  aatisfied  with  the 
Wood  of  the  son,  caused  the  father  also  to  be  put  to 
death  This  act  of  injustice  excited  general  displeas- 
ure At  the  same  time,  his  power  in  Greece  was  threat- 
ened ;  and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Antipater  to  dis- 
ss ve,  by  force  of  arms,  the  league  formed  by  the 
Greeks  against  the  Macedonian  authority.  In  the 
men  tune,  Alexander  marched  in  the  winter  through 
the  north  of  Asia  as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  check- 
ed ranker  by  Mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and 
leached  the  Caspian  Sea,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Greek*.  Insatiable  of  glory  and  t  h  i  rst  i  ng  for  conquest, 
he  spared  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians  Re- 
tarnmg  to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  Persians  by  assuming  their  dress  and  manners ;  but 
tbs  hope  was  not  realized.  The  discontent  of  the 
vsrv  gave  occasion  to  the  scene  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  Chios.  Alexander,  whose  pride  he  had  offend- 
ed, idled  him  with  hie  own  band  at  a  banquet.  Clitus 
had  been  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and  brave  of- 
ficers, and  Alexander  was  afterward  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  remorse.  In  the  following  year  be  subdued 
the  whole  of  Sogdiana.  Oxyantes,  one  of  the  leaders 
enemy,  had  secured  his  family  in  a  castle  built 
•a  «  'ohy  rock  Toe  Macedonians  stormed  it.  Rox- 
the  daughter  of  Oxyantes,  one  oi  tne  most  beau- 


Intoxicated  by  success,  be  intended  to  advance  as  far 
aa  the  Ganges,  and  was  preps  nng  to  pass  the  Hypha- 


sis,  when  the  discontent  of  his  army  obliged  him  to 
terminate  his  progress  and  return.  Previous  to  turn* 
ing  back,  however,  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphasis  twelve  towers,  in  the  shape  of  altars ;  mon- 
uments of  the  extent  of  his  career,  and  testimonials  of 
hie  gratitude  towards  the  gods.  On  these  gigantic  al- 
tars he  offered  saenfices  with  ell  due  solemnity,  and 
horse-races  and  gymnastic  contests  closed  the  festiv- 
ities. When  he  had  reached  the  Hydaspes,  he  huih 
a  fleet,  in  which  he  eent  a  part  of  his  troops  down  the 
river,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  proceeded  along  the 
banks.  On  his  march  he  encountered  several  Indian 
princea,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Malli,  was  severely  wounded.  Having  recovered, 
he  continued  his  course  down  the  Indus,  and  thus 
reached  the  sea.  Having  entered  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  performed  some  rites  in  honour  of  Neptune,  be  left 
his  fleet ;  and,  after  ordering  Nearchus,  aa  soon  as  the 
season  would  permit,  to  sail  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
thence  up  the  Tigris,  he  himself  prepared  to  march  to 
Babylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immense  deserts, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  destitute  of  wa- 
ter and  food,  perished  in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  troops  with  which  be  had  set  out  returned 
to  Persia.  On  his  route  be  quelled  several  mutinies, 
and  placed  governors  over  various  provinces.  In  Susa 
he  married  two  Persian  princesses,  and  rewarded  those 
of  hia  Macedonians  who  had  married  Persian  women  ; 
because  it  was  hia  intention  to  unite  the  two  nations 
as  closely  as  possible.  He  distributed  rich  rewards 
among  his  troops.  At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  the  invalids  home  with  pres- 
ents. The  rest  of  the  army  mutinied  ;  but  he  persist- 
ed, and  effected  hia  purpose.  Soon  after,  his  favour- 
ite, Hephestioti,  died.  His  grief  was  unbounded,  and 
he  buried  his  body  with  royal  splendour.  On  his  return 
from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to 
have  predicted  that  this  city  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  representations  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  de- 
spise these  warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon,  where 
many  foreign  ambassadors  waited  for  him,  and  was 
engaged  in  extensive  plans  for  the  future,  when  he 
became  suddenly  sick  after  a  banquet,  and  died  in  a 
few  day*.  B.C.  323.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  his  32d  year,  after  a  reign  of  12  years  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  immense  empire, 
which  became  the  scene  of  continual  wars.  He  had 
designated  no  heir,  and  being  aaked  by  his  friends  to 
whom  be  left  the  empire,  answered,  "  To  the  worthi- 
est." After  many  disturbances,  the  generals  acknowl- 
edged Andacas,  a  man  of  *  very  weak  mind,  the  son 
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of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Philinna,  and  Alexander  the 
posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  as  kings, 
and  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves,  under 
die  name  of  satrapus.  They  appointed  Perdiccae,  to 
whom  Alexander,  on  his  deathbed,  had  given  his  ring, 
prime  minister  of  the  two  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander was  interred  by  Ptolemy  in  Alexandres,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  bat  also  in  other  countries.  The 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  coffin  waa  enclosed  has  Wen 
in  the  British  Museum  since  1802.  The  English  na- 
tion owe  the  acquisition  of  this  relic  to  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Clarko,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  end  was 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  English 
army.  In  1805,  the  same  individual  published  a  dis- 
sertation on  this  sarcophagus,  fully  establishing  its  iden- 
tity.— No  character  in  history  baa  afforded  matter  for 
more  discussion  than  that  of  Alexander;  and  the  ex- 
act quality  of  his  ambition  is  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
dispute.  By  some  he  is  regarded  as  little  more  than 
a  heroic  madman,  sctuated  by  the  mere  desire  of  per- 
sonal glory ;  others  give  him  the  honour  of  vast  and 
enlightened  views  of  policy,  embracing  the  consolida- 
tion and  establishment  of  an  empire,  in  which  com- 
merce, learning,  and  the  arts  should  nourish  in  com- 
mon with  energy  and  enterprise  of  every  description. 
Each  class  of  reasoncrs  find  facta  to  countenance  their 
opinion  of  the  mixed  character  and  actions  of  Alexan- 
der. The  former  quote  the  wildncss  of  his  personal 
daring,  the  barren  nature  of  much  of  his  transient  mas- 
tery, and  his  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  vanquished  on  some  occasions,  and  capricious 
magnanimity  and  lenity  on  others.  The  latter  advert 
to  facts  like  the  foundation  of  Alexandres,  and  other 
acts  indicative  of  large  and  prospective  views  of  true 
policy  ;  and  regard  hia  expeditions  rather  as  schemes 
of  discovery  and  exploration  than  mere  enterprises  for 
fruitless  conquest.  The  truth  appears  to  embrace  a 
portion  of  both  these  opinions.  Alexander  was  too 
much  smitten  with  mditary  glory,  and  the  common  self- 
engrossment  of  the  mere  conqueror,  to  be  a  great  and 
consistent  politician  ;  while  such  was  the  strength  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  light  opened  to  him  by  success, 
thai  a  ghmp*e  of  ttie  genuine  sources  of  lasting  great- 
ness could  not  but  break  in  upon  him.  The  fate  of  a 
not  very  dissimilar  character  in  our  days  shows  the 
nature  of  this  mixture  of  lofty  intellect  and  personal 
ambition,  which  has  seldom  effected  much  permanent 
good  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  fine  qualities  and 
defects  of  the  man  were,  in  Alexander,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ruler.  His  treatment  of  Parmento  and  of 
Clitus,  and  various  acts  of  capricious  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude, are  contrasted  by  many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness  of  mind.  He  was  also  a  lover  and 
favourer  of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  carried  with 
him  a  train  of  poeta,  orators,  and  philosophers,  although 
bis  choice  of  his  attendants  of  this  description  did  not 
always  do  honour  to  bis  judgment  He,  however,  en- 
couraged and  patronised  the  artists  Praxiteles,  Lysw- 
pus,  and  Apeliea ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  Ar- 
istotle, to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in  natural 
history,  were  very  servicesble  to  science.  Alexander 
also  exhibited  that  unequivocal  test  of  strong  intellect. 
•  disposition  to  employ  and  reward  men  of  talents  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  In  person  this  extra- 
ordinary individual  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  neck 
somewhat  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
countenance. — It  may  not  be  amiss, before  concluding 
this  sketch,  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  death  of  this  celebrated  leader. 
Hie  decease  has  usually  Wen  ascriWd  either  to  excess 
in  drinking  or  to  poison.  Neither  of  these  supposition* 
appears  to  be  correct.  The  fever  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  (for  the  Royal  Diary  whence  Arrian  has  copied 
his  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  speaks  ex- 


Cessly  of  a  violent  fever  having  been 
a  decease)  was  contracted  very  probahl 
to  the  marshes  of  Assyria.  The  thirst  \ 
quenUy  compelled  him,  on  a  public  day 
military  duties,  proves  that  this  fever  was 
veins  before  it  absolutely  overcame  him. 
sals  in  which  he  afterward  indulged  mu: 
ouslv  increased  the  disease.  Strong  mei 
ander  have  often  warded  off  attacks  of  il 
I  creased  excitement;  but,  if  this  fail  to  pro 
sired  effect,  the  reaction  is  terrible,  it  i 
observe,  in  A  man's  account  of  Alexander' 
that  no  physician  is  mentioned.  The  kit 
have  trusted  to  two  simple  remedies,  ab» 
bathing.  His  removal  to  a  summer-house, 
large  cold  bath,  fihowa  how  much  be  cot 
latter  remedy.  But  the  extraordinary  fat 
he  had  undergone,  the  exposure  within  tl 
years  to  the  rains  of  the  Pendjab,  the  mat 
Indus,  the  burning  sands  of  Gedrosie,  the 
of  Susiana,  and  the  marsh  miasma  of  the 
I^kea,  proved  too  much  even  for  his  iron  < 
The  numerous  wounds  by  which  his  dm 
perforated,  and  especially  the  serious  injur} 
lungs  by  an  arrow  among  the  Mailt,  must 
gree  have  impaired  the  vital  functions,  ar. 
the  powers  of  healthy  reaction.  {Plut., 
Arrian,  Erp.  Alex. — QutntuM  Curiiu*.— 
17  tt  18 — Encyrlop.  Amettc,  vol.  1,  p.  i 
titogr.  Unit.,  vol.  1,  p.  105. —  Wtlhamt* 
tiander  ike  Great,  p.  946,  dec.,  Am.  ed.)— 
dissensions  and  bloody  wan  among  thei 
generals  of  Alexander  laid  the  foundation 
great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  g! 
emy  seized  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  estal 
self,  and  where  his  successors  were  called 
in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire, 
sisted  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Selcut 
posterity  reigned  in  Bsbylon  and  Syria, 
at  first  established  himself  in  Asia  Minor,  i 
ter  in  Macedonia.  The  descendants  of  Am 
conquered  by  the  successors  of  Antigonus, 
ed  m  Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the 
the  time  of  King  Perseus.  Lysimachus  m 
master  of  Thrace ;  and  Leonatua,  who  had 
session  of  Phrygia,  meditated  for  a  while  t« 
tipater  from  Macedonia.  Eumenea  establ 
self  in  Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpow 
rival  Antigonus,  and  starved  to  death, 
lifetime,  Eumenes  appeared  so  formidable 
cessors  of  Alexander,  that  none  of  them  d 
sume  the  title  of  king. 

Alexander  IV.,  son  of  Alexander  the 
Roxana.  He  waa  bom  after  bia  father's 
was  proclaimed  king  while  yet  an  infant, 
Philip  Andarus,  an  illegitimate  brother  of 
the  Great.  Soon  after,  however,  he  was  pi 
together  with  Koxana,  by  Cassandcr,  who 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.  (Justin,  11 
Albxsndib  V.,  son  of  Cassandcr.  Hi 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  along  with  hia  b 
tipater,  B.C.  298.  An lipeter, however,  hai 
death  Thessalonica,  their  mother,  Alexande 
to  avenge  his  parent,  called  in  the  aid  of  1 
son  of  Antigonus.  A  reconciliation,  howe< 
taken  place  between  the  brothera,  Demetruv 
apprehensive  lest  this  might  thwart  his  owi 
the  crown  of  Macedon,  alew  Alexander  and  s 
the  royal  authority.    (Jushn,  16,  1.) 

2.  Kingt  of  Epint. 
Alkiandrr  I  ,  sumamcd  Molossus,  was 
Olympias,  and  successor  to  Arybas.  He 
Italy  to  aid  the  Tarentines  against  the  Rc 
used  to  say,  that  while  his  nephew,  Ale.' 
Great,  was  warring  against  women  (uicani 
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of  the  east),  be  was  fighting  against 
(Juatat,  17.  3—Ln,  8,  17,  et  27  )    As  re- 
i  tx  circumstances  connected  with  bis  death,  vtd. 
II. 

Aixitxoea  II  ,  son  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus.  To 
mufi  the  ciea'n  of  hia  father,  who  had  been  slain  at 
ArgOf.  fighting  against  Antigonus,  he  aeixed  upon 
Maerdonn.  of  which  the  latter  was  king.  He  was 
■son.  however,  driven  out,  not  only  from  Macedonia, 
bat  also  from  hia  own  dominions,  by  Demetrius,  aon  of 
Aangsous.  Taking  refuge,  on  this,  among  the  Acar- 
aaasaAs.  he  succeeded,  by  their  aid,  in  regaining  the 
fame  of  Epirua.  (Justtn,  26,  3.— ia*.,  28,  1  — 
tint  ,  Ytt.  Pyrr.,  34  ) 

3.  Ktngs  of  Syria. 

AinsKDCS  I  .  aurnarocd  Bala  or  Bala*,  a  man  of 
aw  ortguv  but  of  great  talents  and  still  greater  auda- 
city, who  ctai  med  to  be  the  son  of  A  ntiochus  Epipbanes, 
Baaaaaed  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  being  acknowl- 
edged Ptolemy  Phi  lomctor.  Ariaraihes,  and  Atlalus. 
•racd  upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  afterward 
attested  and  driven  out  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
law's!  near;  and,  having  uken  refuge  with  an  Arabian 
praxe,  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter.  (Justin,  35, 
i.  **f  ) 

Alsxsjidbb  IT.,  aumamed  Zabina  the  Slave,  a 
aaarper  of  tie  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  the  aon  of  a 
petty  trader  ui  Aiexandrea,  but  claimed,  at  the  instiga- 
oeu  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  to  have  been  adopted  by  Anti- 
eebta  Vill  Piolemy  aided  him  with  troops,  and  De- 
atetnas  Nrcator  was  defeated  at  Damascus,  and  driven 
•at  of  sts  tingdom.    A  few  years  after,  however, 


Alexander  was  himself  Jeicaied  by  Antiochus  Gn pus, 
aoed  ia  cub  tarn  by  the  same  Ptolemy,  and  put  to  death. 
Grrpus  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator.    (Jusun,  39, 

4.  Princes  of  Judtta. 

•Aixxixvca  I  .  Jannaeus,  monarch  of  Judxa,  son  of 
Hrrtantu.  and  brother  of  Aristobulus.  to  whom  he  sue- 
teretd,  B  C.  106.  He  was  a  warlike  prince,  and  dis- 
(toed  great  ability  in  the  different  wars  iu  which  he 
«u  engaged  during  his  reign.  Driven  from  his  king- 
see  W  nis  aabjecta,  who  detested  him,  he  look  up 
■ran  ajra-nsx  them,  and  waged  a  cruel  warfare  for  the 
epwe  of  stx  years,  slaying  upward  of  50,000  of  his 
he*.  Having  at  last  re-entered  Jerusalem,  he  cruci- 
bW,  (or  the  amusement  of  his  concubines,  800  of  his 
reWted  subjects,  and  at  the  same  tune  caused  their 
•  raesand  children  to  be  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Beme  re  established  on  I  lie  throne,  he  made  various 
cooqoe»t*  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Idumea,  and  finally 
(bed  of  intemperance  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  76,  after  a 
ango  af  27  veer*.    {Joseph**.  Ant  Jud.,  17,  22.  Ac.) 

II.,  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  was  made 
.  aiooc  with  bis  father,  by  Pompey,  but  managed 
to  escape  while  being  conducted  to  Home,  raised  an 
anav.  and  made  some  conquests.  Hyrcanus,  son  of 
Aiexacder  Jannaus.  being  then  on  the  throne,  solicited 
tar  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Marc  Antony  being  sent  by 
Gsbmrae,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jerusalem.  After 
sur^stf  a  siege  for  some  time  in  the  fortress  Atexan- 
drnaa,  be  obtained  terms  of  peace  ;  bu*  not  long  after, 
Bsnag  uken  op  arms  for  Caaar,  who  bad  released  his 
fatter"  be  fell  into  the  hands  of  Metellus  Scipio,  and 
was  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Josef  hus,  Anttq.  Jud., 
U,  U) 

Alsximpeb  III.,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  put  to 
emit  by  his  father,  along  with  Aristobulus  his  brother, 
•a  false  charges  brought  against  them  bv  Pheroras  their 
cacle.  aac  Salome  their  aunt.  (Josepkus,  Antif.  Jud., 
M*  17.) 

5.  JTra^x  of  Egypt. 
I.fn.,in.,wa*.ftolemar.a  #Y,X.,XI 


6.  Individuals. 
Alexander,  I.  tyrant  of  Phera  in  Thcssaly,  whs 
seised  upon  the  sovereign  power,  B  C.  368.  He  waa 
of  a  warlike  spirit,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive, and  his  oppressed  subjects  were  induced  to 
supplicate  the  aid  of  the  Tbebans,  who  sent  Pelppidaa 
with  an  army.  The  tyrant  was  compelled  to  yield; 
but,  having  subsequently  escaped  from  the  power  of  the 
Thcban  commander,  be  reassembled  an  army,  and 
Pelupidas  having  been  imprudent  enough  to  come  to 
him  without  an  escort,  the  tyrant  seized  and  threw  him 
into  prison,  whence  he  waa  only  released  on  the  *p- 
jaarance  of  Epammondas  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  By  dint  of  negotiation,  he  now  obtained  a 
truce,  but  renewed  bis  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  as 
soon  as  the  Thebans  had  departed .  Pelopidas  marched 
against  and  defeated  him,  but  lost  his  own  life  in  the 
action.  Stripped  upon  thia  of  all  bis  conquests,  and 
restricted  to  the  city  of  Phera?,  he  no  longer  dared  lo 
carry  on  war  by  land,  but  lunied  his  attention  to  pira- 
cy, atid  had  even  the  audacity  to  pillage  the  Pit* us  or 
main  harbour  of  Athens.  He  waa  assassinated  at  last 
by  his  wifo  Thebe.  (  Vol.  Max.,  9,  13  —  Corn.  Hep., 
Vtt.  Ptlop—Pausan.,  6,  5.) — H.  Lyncestea,  was  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  plot 
against  Philip  of  Maccdon,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  that  monarch.  He  was  pardoned  on  account  of  his 
having  been  the  first  to  salute  Alexander,  Philip's  son, 
as  king.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  waa  detected  in 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Darius,  and  pul  lo 
death.  (Justin,  11,  2.)—  III.  Son  of  Polysperchon, 
at  first  a  general  on  tho  side  of  Antigonus',  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  very  active  in  dri- 
ving out  for  him,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  the  garrisons 
oi  Cassander.  He  afterward  went  over  to  Cassa ri- 
der, but  was  assassinated  by  some  Sicyornans,  after 
no  long  interval  of  lime,  at  the  siege  of  Dyrme. — IV. 
A  famous  impostor  of  Paphlagonia,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Eucian,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. 
By  hia  artifices  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  for  a 
person  sent  by  iEsculapius,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Paphla^onians  to  erect  a  temple  to  ibis  deity.  Aa  the 
priest  and  prophet  of  tho  god,  he  ran  a  long  career  of  de- 
ception, a  full  account  of  which  ia  given  in  the  Sup- 
plement.— V.  Sevcrus,  a  Roman  emperor.  (Yid.  Se- 
verus.) — VI.  An  Athenian  painter,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears on  a  marble  tablet  found  at  Rcsina  in  1746,  and 
slating  the  name  and  country  of  the  artist.  The  age 
iu  which  he  lived  is  not  known  — VI  I.  A  native  of  Acar- 
uania.  (Yid.  Supplement.) — VIII.  iEiolus.  (Yid. 
Supplement.)— 1\.  A  commander  of  horse  in  the  army 
of  Antigonus  Doson.  (  Vtd.  Supplement.)— X.  A  son 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  (Yid.  Supplement.) 
— XI.  Brother  of  Molo.  (Vtd  Supplement.) — XII 
A  native  of  Colyeum,  in  Phrvgia,  or,  according  lo 
Suidas,  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  in  ihc  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Ho  took  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  from  his  having  been  a  slave  of  Corne- 
lius Lentulus,  who  gave  him  Ins  freedom,  and  made 
him  the  instructer  to  his  children  He  was  sur- 
named  Polyhistor,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicitv 
of  his  knowledge.  The  ancient  writers  cite  one  of 
his  works  in  forty  books,  each  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  contained  the  description  of  some  particular 
country,  and  to  have  had  a  separate  title,  such  as 
AhvirnaKu.  KaptaKu,  cVc.  Plinv  often  refers  to  him 
It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Qavuaotuv  oiwuyuyq,  "  A  collection  of  wonderful 
things,"  of  which  Photius  speaks  as  the  production  of 
an  individual  named  Alexander,  without  designating 
him  any  farther.  This  work  contained  accounts  of 
animals,  plants,  rivers,  Ac.  (Schbli,  Hi*t.  LiU  Cr  . 
vol.  6.  p  27C,  stq.)—  XIII.  A  native  of  .Ega?  in  Arhaia, 
the  disciple  of  Xcnocratcs,  and,  as  is  thought,  of  So*i- 
jnes.  He  was  one  of  the  int-tructers  of  the  Emperot 
ero.    Some  critics  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the 
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eommenUry  on  Aristotle,  which  commonly  passes  un-1  1548;  a  I^tin  edition  among  the  " 
■4*t  the  name  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodista.    (Sck6ll,[  Principca,"  fol..  Pari*,  1567,  dec.  Alei 


Hist.  Lut.  Gr.t  vol.  5,  p.  156. >— XIV.  A  native  of 
Aphrodista  in  Caria,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  is  regarded  as  the  restorer 
•f  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  he  is  the  princi- 
pal peripatetic,  after  the  founder  of  this  school,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Utter  in  sll  its  purity,  with- 
out intermingling  along  with  it,  as  Alexander  of  iEgtc 
and  his  disciples  did,  the  precepts  of  other  schools. 
He  wss  surnamed,  by  way  of  compliment,  'E^vynr^ , 
Exegttes  ("  the  interpreter,"  or  "  expounder"),  and 
became  the  head  of  a  particular  class  of  A  ristotelian 
commentators,  styled  **  Alexandreans."  He  wrote,  1. 
A  treatise  on  Destiny  and  Free  Agency  (Tlepi  Eiftap- 
fuvtK  Kai  rod  ifriv),  a  work  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  which  the  author  addressed  to  the  emperors 
Srptimius  Severos  and  Antoninus  Caracalla.  In  it 
he  combats  the  Stoic  dogma,  as  hostile  to  free  agency, 
and  destructive,  in  consequence,  of  all  morality.  The 
best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  printed  at  Ix>ndon,  in 
1658,  Hmo.  It  is  inserted  also,  with  new  corrections, 
in  the  3d  vol.  of  G nanus's  Theological  Works,  Anut., 
1679,  fol.  2.  A  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the 
first  Analytics  of  Aristotle,  Gr.,  fol ,  Venet.,  1489,  and 
4to.,  Florent.,  1521.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Feli- 
cianus,  fol.,  Venet.,  1542. 1546,  and  1560.  3.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  eight  books  of  the  Topics,  fol ,  Venet., 
1513  and  1536.  A  I*atin  translation  by  Dorotheus, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1524,  fol.,  Venet., 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1563,  a  translation  by 
Rasarius  appeared,  fol ,  Venet.,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  other.  4.  Commentaries  on  the  Elenchi  sophistici 
of  Aristotle,  Gr,  fol.,  Venet.,  1520,  and  4to,  Florent., 
1552.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Kasarius,  Venet., 
1557.  5.  A  commentary  on  the  twelve  books  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  Greek  text  has  never 
been  printed,  although  there  are  many  MS.  copies  in 
the  Koyal  Library  at  Paris,  and  other  libraries.  A 
Latin  translation,  however,  by  Sepulveda,  appeared  at 
Rome,  1527,  in  fol.,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  6. 
A  commentary  on  Aristotle's  work  De  Sensu,  cVc,  Gr, 
at  the  end  of  Simplicius's  commentary  on  tbo  work 
of  Aristotle  respecting  the  Soul,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527. 
7.  A  commentary  on  the  Meteorologies  of  Aristotle, 
Gr. ,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527,  and  in  the  I*atin  of  Alex.  Pi- 
colomini,  fol.,  1540,  1548,  1575.  8.  A  treatise  itepi 
lufewf  (De  Mistione),  directed  against  the  dogma  of 
the  Stoics  respecting  the  penetrability  of  bodies,  Gr., 
with  the  preceding.  Two  Latin  translations  have  ap- 
peared, one  by  Caninius,  Venet.,  1555,  fol  ,  and  the 
other  by  Schegk,  Tufting.,  1540,  4to.  9.  A  treatise 
on  the  Soul,  in  two  books,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, two  treatises  on  this  subject,  since  there  is  little 
if  any  connexion  between  these  books.  Gr.,  at  the 
end  of  Themistitis ;  and  in  I^tin  by  Donati,  Venet., 
1502,  fol.  10.  Phyaica  Scholia,  dec.  (♦tNTincuv  o*o- 
Tluv,  uitopiuv,  Kai  Tivoeuv,  fli&kia  d'),  Gr.,  fol.,  Vf 
net.,  1536.  and  in  Latin  by  Bagolinus.  Venet.,  1541, 
1549,  1555,  1589.  11.  Problems U  Medica,  Ac  ,  the 
best  Greek  edition  of  which  is  in  Sylburgius's  works 
of  Aristotle  ;  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  Alexander 
Trallianns.  12.  A  treatise  on  Fevers ;  never  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  but  translated  by  Valla,  and  inserted 
in  a  collection  of  various  works,  Venet.,  1488 
For  medical  works  Vid.  Supplement.  — XV.  A 
nstive  of  Mvndus,  quoted  by  Atherueus.  (Compare 
Meurs. ,  Bibl',  in  The*.  Gronov.,  vol.  10,  p.  1208. 
seqq.)  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  writer  mentioned  by  Athens>us  under  the  name  of 
Alexon.  (Scktccigk.,  Index  Auet.  ad  Aiken — Op., 
vol  9,  p.  24,  seqq  )-XVL  A  native  of  Tralles,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  medicine, 
some  of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
at  different  times ;  namely,  a  Greek  edition,  foL,  Pans, 
J 10 


anus  is  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and  oi 
No  medical  writer,  whether  of  ancient  or  i 
has  treated  of  diseases  more  methodical! 
done ;  for,  after  all  the  Nosological  »y 
have  been  proposed  and  tried,  we  can 
more  advantageous  to  the  student  thai 
adopted  by  him,  of  treating  of  diseases 
the  part  of  the  body  which  they  affect,  b< 
the  head  and  proceeding  downward.  1 
is  pursued  in  the  third  book  of  Paulus  : 
has  copied  freely  from  Alexander.  Of 
medical  writers  subsequent  toGaU~n,  Ale 
the  least  of  that  blind  deference  to  his 
which  all  have  been  censured  :  nay,  in  m 
he  ventures  to  differ  from  him ;  not,  be 
renlly  from  a  spirit  of  rivalsbip,  bot  from 
ble  love  o£  truth.  In  his  eleventh  book, 
the  fullest  account  of  the  causes,  symptoi 
mcnt  of  gout  which  is  to  be  met  with  ir. 
writer ;  and  as  it  contains  many  things  n 
with  elsewhere,  it  deserves  to  be  care 
He  judiciously  suits  the  treatment  to  the  c 
of  the  case,  but  his  general  plan  of  cm 
have  consisted  in  the  administration 
medicines,  either  cathartic  salts  or  drasli 
such  as  scammony,  aloes,  and  bermoda 
last-mentioned  medicine  was  most  proba 
of  Cotekieum  Autumnale,  which  forms  t 
gradient  of  a  French  patent  medicine  c 
Medicinale  a"  Hyssop,  much  celebrated 
ago  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism 
lately  published  a  small  pamphlet,  where 
was  strongly  recommended  aaanantiphlo 
of  great  powers.  The  writers,  both  Gn 
bian,  subsequent  to  Alexander  Tralliani 
praises  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  virtu* 
dactylus.  Demetrius  Pepagomenos  has 
fessed  treatise  to  recommend  this  medicii 
The  style  of  Alexander,  although  less 
that  of  Celsus,  and  less  brilliant  than  lha 
is  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  elcgan 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  however,  as 
instance  of  a  sound  judgment  being  Mint 
stition,  that  our  author  had  great  confiden 
and  amulets.  Such  weakneaa  is  to  be  I 
need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recolle 
man,  one  of  the  best  English  authorise: 
had  great  confidence  in  the  royal  touch 
of  Scrofula  — XVII.  Isius.  (Vtd.  Su| 
XVIII.  Lycbnus.  {Vtd.  Supplement.)  - 
dius.  ( Vtd.  Supplement.) — XX.  Noumc 
Supplement )  — XXI.  A  Greek  rhetoric 
Supplement )  — XXII.  Philslethes.  (1 
meat.) — XXIII.  A  Roman  usurper.  ( 
ment.)— XXIV.  Tiberius.  (Kid.  Sopplei 
Alexandria  (less  correctly  Alexandri 
ad  Propert.,  3,  9,  33. — Ursin.,  ad  Ctc  ,  1 
4,  2,  10  —Fea,  ad  Horat.,  Od  ,  4,  14,  3 
of  eighteen  cities,  founded  by  Alexande 
conquests  in  Asis,  among  which  the  most 
mention  are  the  following :  I.  The  capit 
under  the  Ptolemies,  built  B.C.  332.  Il 
about  12  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Cano] 
the  Nile,  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  am 
ful  harbour  formed  by  the  Isle  of  Pharos, 
intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexan 
the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first  commerct 
world.  The  latter  of  these  plans  complet 
ed  ;  and  for  a  long  period  of  years,  frorr 
the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  C 
Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  the  link  < 
between  the  commerce  of  the  eaat  and 
goods  and  other  articles  of  traffic  were  br 
Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  one  of  three  difl 
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Of  -.ie»t  the  first  was  at  the  head  of  the  western 
frrifof  tar  Red  Sea,  where  the  canal  of  Neco  com- 
jrvrnertL  and  whrrc  ntood  the  city  of  Arsinoe  or  Clco- 
p?»  This  route,  however,  was  not  much  used,  on 
acrr-.  «t  of  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  higher  parts 
vi  Red  Sea..  The  second  point  was  the  harbour 
of  Myos  Hormos.  in  latitude  37°.  The  third  was 
B»r  -«re,  socth  of  Myos  Hormus,  in  latitude  23°  30'. 
V>  -xi  the  ships  deposited  at  either  of  the  last  two 
■bees,  the  caravan*  brought  to  Coptoa  on  the  Nile, 
•Seore  they  were  conveyed  to  Alexandres  by  a  canal 
connecting  this  capital  with  the  Canopic  branch.  Be* 
tw~n  Coptoa  and  Berenice  a  road  was  constructed  by 
Pi.v<any  Philadelpha*,  358  miles  in  length.  Ptolemy, 
\v  son  of  Lsgus,  who  received  Egypt  in  the  general 
dmsson.  improved  what  Alexander  had  begun.  On 
the  Wag.  narrow  island  of  Pharos,  which  is  very  near 
the  coast,  and  formed  s  port  with  a  double  entrance, 
a  asafnincent  tower  of  white  marble  was  erected,  to 
asm  as  a  beacon  and  guide  for  navigators.  The  ar- 
chitect was  Soot  rat  as  of  Cnidus. — The  first  lnhabi- 
'■A-y  of  Alexandria  were  a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and 

Jews,  tra— planted  thither  in  336,  330,  and  313  B.C., 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  city.    It  was  they 
who  made  the  well-known  Greek  translation  of  the 
OM  Testament,  under  the  name  of  Septuaginta,  or 
the  Septcagrot — The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  great  harbour,  where  stood  the  royal  palaces, 
TC^afeenfhr  boiU.  was  called  Bruchum.    There  was 
the  targe  tad  splendid  edifice,  belonging  to  the  acad- 
toi  tad  Museum,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
tarsi  kerarv  (400,000  volumes)  was  placed ;  the  rest, 
sjooannne  to  3'K).0O0,  were  in  the  Serapion,  or  temple 
sf  Jspner  Scrapie.     The  larger  portion  was  burned 
a  arms  thf  siege  of  Alexandres  by  Juhos  Cesar,  but 
was  afienrand  in  pert  replaced  by  the  library  of  Per- 
gamea.  which  Aniony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  The 
M-rvram.  where  many  scholars  lived  and  were  sup- 
ported, ate  together,  studied,  and  instructed  others,  re- 
aumd  ntihert  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  when  it  was 
<J~:rt.-ved  in  a  period  of  civil  commotion.    The  libra- 
ry m  the  Serapion  was  preserved  to  the  time  of  The- 
assess  the  Greet.     He  caused  all  the  heathen  tem- 
pers throughout  the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed  ; 
sad  even  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  was 
set  snared.    A  crowd  of  fanatic  Christiana,  beaded  by 
tt*:r  archbishop,  Tbeodosiua,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was  partly  bumed, 
sard*  dispersed  :  and  the  historian  Orosiue,  towards 
d*e  dose  of  the  fourth  century,  saw  only  the  empty 
shrives.    The  common  account,  therefore,  is  an  erro- 
neous see,  which  makes  the  library  in  Question  to  have 
teen  desiroved  by  the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of 
tx  Caltf  Omar.  A.D.  643,  and  to  have  furnished  fuel 
eerie*  six  months  to  the  4000  baths  of  Alexsndrea 
Tbm  narrative  rests  merely  on  the  authority  of  the 
bstonan  Ab»j1{>harjpi»«.  and  has  no  other  proof  at  all 
ta  wpport  it.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause 
af  this  disastrous  event,  the  loss  resulting  to  science 
was  irreparable     The  Alexandrean  library,  called  by 
Liw  -ac^smri*  regum  curoque  tgregtwn  opus," 
embraced  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  of 
sHuct  we  posse  si  but  single  fragments-— In  the  divis- 
vsa  of  the  Roman  dominions,  Alexandres,  with  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  was  comprehended  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire   The  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  it  in  64U  ; 
the  Calif  Motawskcl,  in  845,  restored  the  library  and 
irademy  ;  but  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  868,  and  it 
drelmed  more  and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flour- 
until,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
4e  Porte  Toese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
GtKOTered'a  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — The 
•astro  city,  called  in  Turkish  Scandena,  does  not 
serapv  the  site  of  the  old  town,  of  which  nothing  re- 
ason except  a  portico  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  tedd- 


ing to  Rosetta,  the  southwestern  amphitheatre,  the 

obelisk,  or  needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  Pbmpey's  pillar, 
88  feet  6  inches  high,  which,  according  to  an  English 
writer  (  Walpole't  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  380),  was  erect' 
ed  by  Pompeins,  governor  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Dioelestan.  The  equestrian 
statue  on  the  top  is  no  longer  standing.  (Maimer/, 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  611,  ttqq. — Eneyclop.  Amerte.,  vol.  1,  p. 
163,  $tqq.}—U.  A  city  of  Sogdians,  on  the  river  lax- 
arlea,  to  the  east  of  Cyropolis.  It  was  founded  by 
Alexander  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  Scythian  expe- 
dition, and  hence  it  was  also  called  Alexandre*!- ha  ta 
{'A?.e(avApeaxara,  i.  e.,  'AXt&vdpeia  iaxirif  Alex- 
andrea  Ultima).— III.  A  city  of  Arachosis,  near  the 
confines  of  India  ;  now  Scmndene  of  Arokkage,  or 
Vaihend. — IV.  A  city  of  India,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Indus  and  Acesines ;  now,  according  to  seme,  Laker, 
but,  according  to  others,  Vek. — V.  A  city  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  range  of  Paropamiaus,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Coaa. — VI.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Alius  ;  now  Cam. — VII.  A  city  of  Cermenia,  near 
Stbis.— VIII.  A  city  of  Gedrosis ;  now  Hormos,  or 
Hour. — There  were  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
name,  called  after  Alexander,  though  not  founded 
by  him.  '"  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing.—IX.  Troat  {'AXtSuv&peia  j  Tpudr).  a  city  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mysm,  above  the  promontory  of 
Lectum.  It  was  more  commonly  called  Alexandria ; 
sometimes,  however,  Troas.  {Act.  Avott.,  16,  8.— 
//mi.  Ant.,  p.  334.)  The  place  owed  its  origin  to 
Antigonus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Antigonia  Troas. 
After  the  fall  of  Antigonus,  the  appellation  waa  chan- 
ged to  Alexandres  Troas  by  Lysimachus,  in  honour  of 
Alexander.  Antigonus  had  already  increased  its  pop- 
ulation by  sending  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Cebrene, 
Neandna,  and  other  towns ;  and  it  received  a  farther 
increase  under  Lysimachus.  Under  the  Romans  it 
acquired  still  greater  prosperity,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asistic  colonies.  (Strab., 
593. — Pliny,  5,  30  )  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it 
is  simply  called  Troas,  and  it  was  from  its  port  that 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia  (16, 
II).  We  arc  informed  by  Suetonius  ( Vii.  Cat.,  79), 
that  Julius  Cesar  once  had  it  in  contemplation  lo 
transfer  the  scat  of  empire  to  this  quarter  ;  a  plan  far 
from  happy,  sinco  the  port  was  not  large,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  not  at  all  such  aa  to 
warrant  the  attempt.  The  same  idea,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  by  Augustus.  {Faber, 
Epist.,  8,  43. — Compare  the  commentators  on  Ho- 
race, Oil.,  3,  3.)  In  a  Ister  sge,  Constantino  actually 
commenced  building  a  new  capital  here,  but  the  su- 
perior situation  of  Byzantium  soon  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  (Zotimut,  3,  30,  p.  161, 
teqq.,  ed.  Reitemeier. — Compare  Zonarat,  13,  3.) 
Augustus,  when  he  gave  over  the  design  just  alluded 
to,  still  sent  a  Roman  colony  to  this  place,  and  hence 
the  language  used  by  Strabo  (13,  p.  594,  td.  Cotaub\ 
vtf  6e  km  'Pufxaluv  unoiKtav  oe&tKTai.  (Compare 
Ptm.,  6,  30. — CaiuM,  in  leg.  7,  dig.  de  Cent.) 
The  ruins  of  this  city  are  called  by  the  Turks  Etki 
(Old)  Slamhoul.  (Mannert,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  473,  teqq.)— 
X.  Ad  latum  (koto  'looov),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Issicus,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Issus  in  Cilicia.  The  founder  is  unknown.  The 
Itin.  Hicros.  (p.  680)  gives  it  the  name  of  Alexandres 
Sccbiota.  (Compare  Chron.  Alexandr.,  p.  170,  where 
the  appellation  is  given  as  Gabiota.)  The  modern 
Seanderoon,  or  Aleiandreita,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city. 

Alex  andrea  ultima.    Vid.  Alexsndrea,  II. 

Alexandri  arjc,  according  to  some,  the  limits  of 
Alexander's  victories  nesr  the  Tsnais.  This,  however, 
is  all  a  mere  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexan- 
der to  have  crossed  the  Tana'is,  and  approached  whst 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in  that  quarter. 

Ill 
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(M*n*crt,  4,  p.  159  and  266.)  For  the  txoe  Alcxan- 
art  Arss,  vid.  Hyphasis. 

Alrxanori  castra  (?  'AXe^dvdpov  Kapeft6oXr/\  a 
place  in  Marmanca,  at  the  Oaaia  of  Amnion,  where 
the  Macedonian  forces  were  encamped  while  Alexan- 
der wa«  consulting  the  oracle.  (Ptot.) 

Alexandra  insula,  an  island  in  the  Sinua  Persi- 
cus,  on  the  Persian  coast.    (I'tol.—Flm.,  6,  26.) 

Aucxanori  tortus,  a  harbour  of  Gcdrosia,  where 
the  fleet  of  Nearchua  was  detained  four  weeks  by  ad- 
verse winds,  {Arrtan,  Jndic.,  22.)  It  was  in  tbe 
immediate  vicinity  of  Eirus  Promontorium,  or  Cape 
Monze.  (Compare  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  An- 
ctenu,  vol.  I,  p.  197.) 

AlkxakorIna:  AQOiB,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severn*. 

AlcxanorIna  schola.  When  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Greek  poetry  was  past,  study  was  called  in  to 
eujiply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  Alexandres 
in  Egypt  was  made  the  seat  of  learning  by  the  Ptole- 
mies, admirers  of  the  arts,  whence  this  age  of  liter- 
•ture  took  the  name  of  the  Alexandrian.  Ptolemy 
Philu'k-lphus  founded  the  fsmous  library  of  Alexan- 
dres, the  largest  and  n»<wt  valuable  nr.*  of  antiquity, 
which  aUrectui  many  scholars  from  all  countries  ;  and 
also  the  Museum,  which  tnsy  justly  be  considered  the 
first  academy  of  sciences  and  arts.  ( Vid.  Alexandres.) 
The  grammarians  snd  pools  are  the  most  important 
among  the  scholars  of  Alexandre*.  These  gramma- 
fians  were  philologists  and  literati,  who  explained 
things  as  well  aa  words,  and  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  encyclopedists.  Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephe- 
■ian,  who  established  the  first  grammar-school  in  Alex- 
andrea, Eratosthenes  of  CyTcne,  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  Crates  of  Mallus, 
Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  and 
Zoilus.  Their  merit  is  to  have  collected,  examined, 
reviewed,  and  preserved  the  existing  monuments  of 
intellectual  culture.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
what  ia  called  tho  Alexandrian  Canon,  a  list  of  the 
authors  whose  works  were  to  be  regarded  as  models 
in  tbe  respective  departments  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  names  composing  this  Canon,  with  some  remarks 
Upon  its  claims  to  attention,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. — To  the  poets  of  the  Alexan- 
drcan  age  belong  Apollonius  tbe  Rhodian,  Lyco- 
phroo,  Aratus,  Nicander,  Euphorion,  Callimachua, 
Theocritus,  Philctas,  Phanocles,  Timon  the  Phliasian, 
Scymnus,  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic  poets,  who  were 
called  the  Alexandrean  Pleiades.  The  Alexandrean 
age  of  literature  differed  ontirely,  in  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  one  that  preceded.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  study  of  language  ;  correctness,  purity, 
and  elegance  were  cultivated  ;  and  several  writers  of 
litis  period  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that  which 
do  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which  filled  the  earlier 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
their  works.  Greater  art  in  composition  took  its 
place ;  criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius  had 
accomplished  before.  But  this  was  impossible.  Ge- 
nius was  the  gift  of  only  a  few,  and  they  soared  far 
above  their  contemporaries.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  by  criticism  and  study ;  but  their  works  arc 
tame,  without  soul  and  life,  and  those  of  their  disci- 
ples, of  course,  still  more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of 
originality,  but  appreciating  its  value,  and  striving  af- 
ter it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  point  where  poe- 
try is  lost.  Their  criticism  degenerated  into  a  dispo- 
sition to  find  fault,  and  their  art  into  suhtilty.  They 
seized  on  what  was  strange  and  new,  and  endeavoured 
to  adorn  it  with  learning.  The  larger  part  of  the  Al- 
exandrean*, commonly  grammarians  and  pocta  at  tho 
aame  time,  are  stiff  and  laborious  versifiers,  without 
genius. — Besides  the  Alexandrean  school  of  poetry, 
one  of  philosophy  is  also  spoken  of,  but  the  expres- 
is  not  to  be  understood  too  strictly.  Their  d«- 
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|  tinguishing  character  aria**  from  this 
,  that,  in  Alexandres,  the  eastern  and  u< 
phy  met,  and  an  effort  took  place  to 
systems ;  for  which  reason  the  Akxan 
phers  have  often  been  called  Eclectics, 
however,  ia  not  applicable  to  all.  The 
iata  form  a  distinguished  aeries  of  i>hii« 
renouncing  the  skepticism  of  tbe  New 
deavoured  to  reconcile  the  philosophy 
that  of  the  East.    The  Jew  Philo,  of  A 
longs  to  tbe  earlier  New  Platomsts.  F 
totle  were  diligently  interpreted  and  c< 
1st  and  2d  centuries  after  Christ.  / 
Peripatetic  belongs  beta,  tbe  teacher 
But  the  real  New  Platonic  school  of  A 
established  at  the  close  of  the  2d  ccntu 
by  Ammoniuaof  Alexandrca(about  193 
disciples  were  Plolinus  and  Urigen. 
most  part  Orientals,  formed  by  thestudy< 
ing,  their  writings  are  strikingly  chara< 
those  of  Ammonias  Saccas,  Plotinua,  Ii 
phyrius,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic 
elements,  which  had  become  amalgamai 
drca,  owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  east 
era  race  in  its  population,  as  well  as  ti 
and  commercial  intercourse.    Their  ph 
great  influence  on  the  manner  in  whic 
was  received  and  taught  in  Egypt. 
CJnosiie  systems  had  their  origin  in  Ale) 
leading  teachers  of  tbe  Christian  catech 
which  had  risen  and  flourished  togetht 
lactic  philosophy,  bad  imbibed  the  spir 
tosophy.    Tbe  most  violent  religious 
disturbed  the  Alexandrean  church,  untii 
tenets  were  established  in  it  by  Athana» 
troversy  with  tbe  A  Hans. — Among  th 
Alexandrea  are  to  be  found  great  math 
Euclid,  the  father  of  scientific  geometr 
of  Perga  in  Pampbylia,  whose  work  on  ( 
still  exists  ;  Nicomacbus,  the  first  scieii 
cian  :  astronomers,  who  employed  the  Y 
glyphice  for  marking  the  northern  h<> 
fixed  the  images  and  names  (still  in  us 
stellations  ;  who  left  astronomical  writi 
Phenomena  of  Aratus,  a  didactic  poem, 
of  Mcnelaus,  the  astronomical  works  of 
and  especially  the  Magna  Syntaxis  of  t 
Ptolemy),  and  made  improvements  in  th 
calendar,  which  were  afterward  adoptee 
lian  calendar :  natural  philosophers,  a 
Hemophilus  and  Erssistratus :  physicians 
as  Demosthenes  Philalethes,  who  wrote 
on  diseases  of  the  eye ;  Zopyrus  and  i 
improved  tho  art  of  pharmacy  and  inveu 
instructors  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  wl 
des,  Soranus,  and  Galen  owed  their  cdu 
eel  theorists  and  empirics,  of  the  at  e 
Philinis.    All  these  belonged  to  the  n 
ciations  of  scholars  continuing  under  tl 
minion,  and  favoured  by  the  Roman  em 
rendered  Alexandrea  one  of  the  most 
influential  scats  of  science  in  antiquii 
work  on  the  learning  of  Alexandres  is  t 
of  Jacob  Matter;  Luai  Hutotiyve  sur 
fxandne,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols.  (Encyc 
vol.  1,  p.  164,  *eqf.)r — We  alluded,  r> 
menccment  of  the  present  srliclc,  to  the  Ii 
settled  by  the  grammarian*  of  A  lei  amir 
now  proceed  to  give  its  details,  after  t 
remarks  respecting  its  merits.    The  can- 
authors,  as  it  has  been  called,  waa  arra 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  curator  of  the 
library,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgc 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.    The  di 
multitude  of  books  of  every  kind  had  n 
great,  that  there  waa  no  expression,  he 
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might  not  be  found ;  and  as  there  ' 

wtn  v  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority 
asi  wsfbt  of  aumbers  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  the 
btgvge.  consequently,  to  grow  more  and  more  cor- 
rent  It  was  tlxxight  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
b*  Mtween  those  classic  writers,  to  whose  authority 
m  •fpal  in  nutter  o/  language  might  be  made,  and 
'He  crouton  herd  of  inferior  authors.  In  the  moat  cul- 
tmted  modem  tongues,  it  seems  to  hare  been  found 
awd*st  to  erect  some  such  barrier  against  the  in- 
mds  of  corruption ;  and  to  this  preservative  caution 
m  **  radeoted  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  Academt- 
mm  «HU  Crusca,  and  the  list  of  authors  therein  cited 
Htfxdiog  "  lt»h  di  lingua."  To  this  we  owe  the 
Drupjane*  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  France  and 
Stub. of  their  respective  languages;  and  Johnson's 
Drtwirr  of  our  own.  But,  as  for  the  example  first 
wi  n  vk*  matter  by  the  Alexandrcsn  critics,  its  effects 
B»  tanr  own  literature  have  been  of  a  doubtful  na- 
sw.  In  so  fax  as  the  canon  has  contributed  to  pro* 
cm  to  »  some  of  the  best  authors  included  in  it,  we 
aeaoi  bat  rejoice.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  rea- 
mb  k)  bcheve,  that  the  comparative  neglect  into  which 
itae  not  received  into  it  were  sure  to  fall,  has  been 
ik  «rta*m  of  the  loss  of  a  vast  number  of  writers, 
vttvoabJ  have  been,  if  not  for  their  language,  yet  for 
nor  natter,  rery  precious) ;  and  who,  perhaps,  in  many 
tasa,  acre  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  even  on  the 
•ewofmle,  from  those  that  were  preferred.  (Moorta 
Lutrrtt.  a.  55,  aeqq  )  The  details  of  the  canon  are 
nWtowi:  1.  Epic  Poet*.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
e»,  FWiw.  Antimschus.  2.  Iambic  Poets.  At- 
Simomdee,  Hipponax.  3.  Lyric  PoeU. 
Alevus,  Sappho,  Stesiehorus,  Pindar,  Bac- 
nibse*.  IWos,  Anacreon,  .Simonides.  4.  Elegiac 
Put*  Cdhnus,  Mimnermus,  Philetss,  Callirnschus. 
5  Trtpt  P«u.  (First  Class):  ^Eschylue,  Sopho- 
ehs.  Eonsxtes,  Ion,  Achspus,  Agathon.  (Second 
CWor  Tragic  Pleiades):  Alexander  the  JStolian, 
Rubcai  of  Coreyra.  Sositheue,  Homer  the  younger, 
.Evade*.  SoMphanee  or  Sosicles,  Lycophron.  6. 
C«ie/V**  (Old  Comedy) :  Eptchartnus,  Cratinus, 
EiKln,  Anstophanes,  Pberecrates,  Plato.  (Middle 
tower)-  Antiphanes,  Alexia.  (New  Comedy):  Me- 
»6>r  PUiopides,  Dtpbilus,  Philemon.  Apollodorus. 
*  Aitwxat.  Herodotns,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
T^wspoa,  Ephorua,  Philistus,  Anaximenes,  Cal- 
8  Orator*.  (The  ten  Attic  Orators) 
Aodocides,  Lysias,  Isocrstes,  Isnus,  AZ»- 
LTturpa*,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Dinar- 
*  Pktl*»opkcrt.  Plato,  Xenophon,  iEscbines, 
Amotle,  Tbeophrastus.  10.  Poetic  Pleiad**.  (Sev- 
«I«tu  of  the  ftatne  epoch  with  one  another)  Apol- 
«r.Qi  ti»  Rhodian,  Aratus,  Philiscus,  Homer  the 
•*ipr.  Lveophron,  Nicander.  Theocritus.  (SctMill, 
ft*  It  Gr.vol  3,  p  186.  arqq  ) 
AuttirMoeotis,  a  citv  of  Parthia,  probably  east 
Nan.  ba-Jt  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ( Pirn.,  6,  25. ) 
Auiabchcs,  a  Greek  historian,  rid.  Scpplbmknt. 
Atniricra,  an  epithet  applied  to  various  deities, 
WfcuUrrr  to  Jupiter.  Apollo.  Hercules,  <3tc.  It  means 
't»mrter  »f  tnl,"  and  is  derived  from  "  to 

•"♦."or  -ward  of"  and  kokqv,  "ein/."  Another 
''Wet  term  of  the  same  import  is  uitorponaioc,  and 
to  both  is  the  Latin  averruncu*.  (Consult 
f^Vr.  ad  An*topk..Plut..  3591) 
Aim*.,  a  Greek  physician.  Vid.  SrppLBMEjrr. 
Auxnrs.  a  native  of  El  is,  the  disciple  of  Eubuli- 
sad  a  member  of  the  Meganc  sect.    He  set  him- 
•^laimt  aeamtt  almost  all  of  his  contemporaries  that 
***  ra  wt  war  distinguished  for  talent,  such  as  Ans- 
*5e,  Zeno,  Menedernoa,  Stilpo,  and  the  historian 
^bxas.  and  from  his  habit  of  finding  fault  with  others 
asfioamad  £fnumu  CEAryfrvof),  or  "  the  fault- 
■*p "  In  particular,  ho  vented  the  most  calumni- 
•  ar>jUi,0Q9  agwnst  Aristotle,  and  wrote  a 
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containing  pretended  conversations  between  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  which  the  character  of  the 
Staginte  was  very  rudely  assailed.  Full  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit,  he  retired  to  Olympia  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  gave  out,  of  establishing  a  beet  to  which  he 
wished  to  give  the  appellation  of  OJymptac;  the  un- 
healthy atate  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  deserted 
condition,  except  at  the  period  of  the  games,  caused 
his  disciples  to  abandon  him.  He  died  in  consequence 
of  being  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  point  of  a  reed,  as 
he  was  bathing  in  the  Alpheus.  (Diog.  Laert.)  Alcx- 
inus  and  his  preceptor  Eubulides  are  only  known  as 
the  authors  of  certain  captious  questions  (uAvro) 
which  thev  levelled  at  their  antagonists.  (Dtog.  Laert., 
2,  108,  eeqq.—Cic.,  Acad  ,  4,  29.) 

AlkxIon,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero.  (C»V., 
ad  Att.,  13,  ep.  25.) 

A  taxis,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thurium,  uncle  on  the 
father's  side  to  Mena rider,  and  his  instructor  in  the 
drama.  (Proieg.  Anttoph.,  p.  xxx.)  He  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  according  to 
Suidas,  wrote  245  pieces  for  the  stage  (eoVdafe  Apd/tara 
opt).  Athensus  calls  him  6  japt'r<f,  "/Ac  gracefully 
sportive,"  and  the  extracts  which  he  as  well  aa  Sto- 
baua  give  from  the  productions  of  the  poet  appear  to 
justify  the  appellation.  If  he  did  not  invent  the  char* 
acter  of  the  paratite,  he  at  least  introduced  it  more 
frequently  into  his  comedies,  or  portrayed  it  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  of  bis  predecessors.  The  titles  of 
several  of  his  pieces  have  been  preserved,  besides  the 
extracts  which  are  given  by  Atbencus  and  Stobonis. 
(Athen.,  2,  59,  f—  Schweigh.,  ad  At  hen.,  I.  c)  The 
remains  of  this  poet  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
ctrpta  ez  Trag.  et  Comoed.  Gr.  of  Grotius,  Pan*,  1626, 
4to. — II.  An  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  aa  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Polycletus,  but  without  any  statement  of  bis 
country  or  the  works  which  he  executed.  (Ph*.t 
34,8.) 

Alpbnos,  or  Publics  Alpends  Vaxcs,  s  barber  of 
Cremona,  who,  growing  out  of  conceit  with  bis  line  of 
business,  quitted  it  and  came  to  Rome.  Here  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Servius  Sulpkius,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  day,  and  made  so  great  proficiency  in  hia 
studies  as  to  become  eventually  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
bis  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Pandects. 
He  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire,  and  was  at  Usi  made  consul,  A.U.C.  755. 
(Compare  tho  commentators  on  Horace,  Scrm  ,  1,  3, 
130.)  In  some  editions  of  Horace,  Alfetras  is  styled 
Sut or,  "  a  shoemaker."  Bentley,  however,  on  the  au- 
thority of  two  MSS.,  one  of  them  a  MS.  copv  of  Acron, 
changes  the  lection  to  tensor,  "  a  barber.  Mis  em- 
endation has  been  very  generally  adopted. 

ALoiouM,  a  town  of  Latiura,  on  the  Via  latina, 
situate  in  a  hollow  about  twelve  miles  from  Home. 
Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  poaition  at 

rOstena  deW  Aglw.    (HoUtein,  Adnot..  p.  158  

Vulp.  Lot.  Vet.,  15,  1,  p.  248.— iVt%,  Vtag.  Anltq., 
vol.  2,  p.  62.) 

AlgIdub,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Lattum,  stretching 
from  the  rear  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  running  parallel 
to  the  Tnsculan  Hills,  being  separated  from  them  by 
the  valley  along  which  ran  the  Via  Latins.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkable  for  the  numberless  conflicts 
between  the  Roman  armies  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists the  ./Equi  and  V'olsci.  Mount  Algid  us,  in 
fact,  was  advantageously  placed  for  making  inroads  on 
the  Roman  territory,  either  by  the  Via  Latina  or  the 
Via  Lav  ic  ana.  The  woods  of  the  bleak  Algid  us  aie 
a  favourite  theme  with  Horace.  (Od.t  1,  21,  6 — 3, 
23,  9. — 4,  4,  58.— Cramer'*  And.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
48.)  This  mountainous  range  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Hot.  Cam.  Sac.,  69)  and  to  Fortune.  (Lw.,  21, 62.) 
Aliacmon.  Vtd.  Haliacmoo. 
Aliaktos.    Vid.  Haliortus. 

Cjbcmca.    Fid.  Carina. 

Ill 
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Alimentus,  C,  a  Rotnso  historian,  who  flourished 

during  the  period  of  the  second  Punic  war,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  account  in  Greek.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  a  biographical  sketch,  in  Latin,  of  the  Sicilian 
rhetorician  Gorgiaa  of  Leontini,  and  of  a  work  Dt  Re 
Milium.  This  last-mentioned  production  is  cited  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  and  is  acknowledged  by  Vegelius  as 
Ae  foundation  of  his  more  elaborate  commentaries  on 
the  same  subject.  (Dunlop't  Roman  Lit.,  rol.  3,  p. 
25,  in  not 

A mn da,  a  city  of  Caria,  southeast  of  Stratonicea. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  note  and  strength,  and  was  held 
by  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  at  the  time  that  Alexander 
undertook  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus.  (Arnan,  Exp. 
Ai,  1,  23 .— Strab .,  657.)  The  site  has  been  iden- 
tified by  many  antiquaries  with  the  modern  Moolah, 
the  principal  town  of  modern  Caria,  but  on  what  au- 
thority is  not  apparent.  Another  traveller,  from  the 
similarity  of  names,  •  places  it  at  Aleina,  between 
Moglah  and  Tthina.  (RenneWt  Geogr.  of  Wettem 
Ana.  vol.  2,  p.  63. — Cramer*!  Alia  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p.  208.) 

Alipiub.  Vid.  Alypius. 
AlirrothTcs.  Vid.  Halirrothius. 
Allrctfs,  a  prstorian  prefect,  who  slew  Carausius 
m  Britain,  and  took  possession  of  his  throne,  holding 
it  for  three  years,  from  294  to  297  A.D.  He  was  at 
last  defeated  and  slain  by  Asclcpiodotus,  a  general  of 
Constantius  Chloros,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  with  an  army.    (Aurei.  Vict.,  39.) 

A a  river  of  Italy,  running  down,  according  to 
I  .ivy,  from  the  mountains  of  Crustumium,  at  the 
eleventh  milestone,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber.  It 
was  crossed  by  the  Via  Sal  an  a,  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modern  Marcigliano,  and  is  now  the  Aia.  Cluve- 
rios  (/fa/.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  707)  is  mistaken  when  he 
identifies  the  Allia  with  the  Rio  di  Motto,  as  that  riv- 
ulet is  much  beyond  the  given  distance  from  Rome. 
(ATi%,  dtUe  Vie  degh  Antiehi,  p.  87.)  On  its  banks 
the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Bren- 
nus,  July  17th.  B.C.  387.  Forty  thousand  Romans 
were  cither  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Hence  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  "  Alliensia  dies"  was  marked  as  a  most 
unlucky  day.  (Lt».,  5,  37.— Flor.,  1,  13. — Plut., 
Vu.  Cam.)  The  true  name  of  the  river  is  Alia,  with 
the  first  vowel  short.  Our  mode  of  pronouncing  and 
writing  the  name  is  derived  from  the  poets,  who  length- 
ened the  initial  vowel  by  the  duplication  of  the  con- 
sonant. (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Httt%  vol.  2,  p.  291,  Wai- 
ter't  trantl.,  in  notit.) 

Alljeni  porum.  Vid.  Forum,  II. 
Ar.Lir.At,  a  town  of  Samnium,  northwest  of  the  Vul- 
turous, the  name  of  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  It 
was  taken,  according  to  that  historian,  by  the  consul 
Petiliua,  A.U.C.  429  ;  and  again  by  Rutilius.  (Lie., 
8,  25. — Id..  9,  38.)  This  place  was  famous  for  the 
large-sized  drinking-cups  made  there.  (Horat.,  Serm., 
2, 8, 39.)  The  ancient  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
AUi/e.  For  a  description  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
existing  at  Altrfe,  consult  Trutta,  Ditt.  topr.  le  An- 
tick.  Ahf.    (Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  233.1 

Allobr5orb,  a  people  of  Gallia,  between  the  fsara 
or  here,  and  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  in  the  country 
answering  to  Daupkini,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum  or 
Lyons.  They  were  finally  reduced  beneath  the  Roman 
power  by  Fabius  Maximus,  who  hence  was  honoured 
with  the  surname  of  Allobrogicua.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  war,  consult  Thierry,  Hittoire  det  G aniens, 
vol.  2,  p.  168,  teqq  ,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 
At  a  later  day  we  find  the  arnha^sadors  of  this  nation 
at  Rome,  tampered  with  by  Catiline,  but  eventually 
remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance.  (Sallutt,  Cat.,  40, 
teqq. —  Ctc,  in  Cat.,  3,  3,  teqq.)  The  name  Alio- 
broget  means  "  Highlanders,"  and  is  formed  from  Al, 
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"  high,"  and  Broga,  «•  land."  (Adelung. 
vol.  2,  p.  50.) 

A  i. luc ids,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
affianced  bride  having  fallen  into  the  ha 

I  Afncamis,  was  restored  to  him  uninjurt 
man  commander ;  an  act  of  self-control 
more  illustrious  by  reason  of  the  surpass 
the  maiden.    (Lie.,  26,  50.) 

A  lmo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling  i 
It  ia  now  the  Dachta,  a  corruption  of 
At  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  tl 
priests  of  Cybelc,  every  year,  on  the 

'  washed  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of 
Vid.  Ura.    (Oaid,  Fast.,  4,  337  —  La 
Compare  Valet,  et  Lindenbr.,  ad  Amrnu 
23,  3  —  Luean,  ed,  Cort.  et  Weber,  vo 
teqq. ) 

Al6a,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  the  montl 
month  including  one  third  of  December  a 
of  January),  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacc 
deities  were  propitiated  on  this  occasior 
blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  rt 
their  toil  and  labour.  The  oblations,  tr 
sisted  of  nothing  but  the  productions  c 
Hence  Ceres  was  called  Albat  ('AAudf), 
(V),  and  Eualotia  (EvaXuoia).  All  these  i 
rived  from  the  Greek  uAwr,  "  a  tkrethng 
cording  to  Philocborus (p.  86,  Fragm.),  th 
united  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Ccn 
serpina.  (Compare  Cor  tint,  Fast  Att., 
We  have  written  'AXudc,  dec,  with  the  I 
of  the  aspirate,  although  the  root  be 
aspirated  form  is,  in  fact,  the  earlier  of  ' 
the  more  likely,  therefore,  to  be  retained  i 
appellation.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Bt 
ctphron,  1,  ep.  33.)  Rcitx,  however,  favt 
posite  form,  though  less  correctly.  (Ad 
Meretr.,  1.)  CreuRcr  gives  *AA«n  for  the 
festival,  as  we  have  done.    (Symbolik,  vc 

Aloeus,  I.  son  of  ApoDo  and  Circe, 
through  his  son  Epopeua,  waa  descended  t1 
after  whom  the  famous  plain  in  Auica 
(Stud.,  t.  r.  Ma/>atfuv.)    Callimachus  ap 
same  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  the  epithet 
44 all  humid,"  and  tw&pof,  "dwelling  tx 
(Suid  ,  /.  e.),  a  remark  that  will  serve  as 
tkm  to  the  explanation  given  by  Creuxer 
of  the  Aloide.    Vid.  Aloids?.— II.  Son 
and  Canace.    He  married  Iphimedia,  the 
his  brother  Triops;  but  Iphimedia  havir 
attachment  for  Neptune  than  for  her  own 
came  by  the  former  the  mother  of  two  so 
Ephialtes,  whom  Aloeus,  however,  broug 
own  (Homer  makes  them  to  have  been 
Earth),  and  who  were  hence  called  A, 
Aloidx     (Horn.,  Od  .,  11,  304,  teqq  ) 

Aloids  ('KhjeMai),  sons  of  Aloeus  in 
reality  the  offspring  of  Neptune  and  Cai 
Aloeus,  II.)    They  were  two  in  numbt 
Ephialtes,  and,  according  to  Homer  (C 
teqq.),  were,  in  their  ninth  year,  nine  cul 
and  nine  fathoms  in  height.    At  this  ea 
undertook  to  make  war  upon  heaven,  with 
of  dethroning  Jupiter  ;  and,  in  order  to  rei 
ens,  they  strove  to  place  Mount  Ossa  up 
and  Pelion  upon  Ossa ;  but  they  were  c 
Apollo  before,  to  use  the  graphic  languag 
"the  down  had  bloomed  beneath  their 
had  thickly  covered  their  chin  with  a  « 
beard."    According  to  the  animated  nar 
same  bard,  they  would  have  aecomplishe< 
had  they  made  the  attempt,  not  in  childhc 
having  41  reached  the  measure  of  youth." 
Such  is  the  Homeric  legend  respecting  tr 
given  in  the  Odyssey.    In  the  Iliad  (5,  i 
said  to  have  bound  Mara,  and  kept  him  a 
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of  thirteen  months,  until  Mercury  "stole  him 
r  (f^raX^'rv).    Later  writers  add,  of  course, 
bbs)*  other  particulars.    Apollodorus  makes  Ephialtes 
u  hirs  aspired  to  a  union  with  Juno,  and  Otus  with 
Rasa.    (Compare  Nonnu*,  Dionys.,  48,  402. — Hy- 
pn.  fab . 28  )    He  farther  states,  that  Diana  effected 
Aor  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.    She  changed 
herself,  it  seems,  into  a  hind,  and  bounded  between 
the  iwo  brother*,  who,  in  their  eagerness  each  to  slay 
rhe  animal,  pierced  one  another  with  their  weapons 
<£*'  rcrrour  ijKavrtaav}.    Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  51) 
grre»  so  historical  air  to  the  narrative,  making  the  two 
hrxbers  to  ha*e  held  sway  in  Naxos,  and  to  have  fallen 
■  a  quarrel  by  each  other's  hand.    (Compare  Pind., 
Pytk  ,  *.  89,  ed.  BSckk,  and  the  scholiast,  ad  lot.)  Vir- 
fd  wjm  the  Aloid*  a  place  of  punishment  in  Tarta- 
,  6, 582),  and  some  of  the  ancient  fabulists  make 
then  to  have  been  hurled  thither  by  Jupiter,  others  by 
Apo&v    So  in  the  Odyssey  (/.  c.)  they  are  spoken  of 
as  inhabiting  the  lower  world,  though  no  reason  is  as- 
signed by  the  poet  for  their  being  there,  except  what 
v«  say  infer  from  the  legend  itself,  that  they  were  cut 
asf  in  e«riy  life,  lest,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  attain 
C*tr  fall  growth,  they  might  have  obtained  the  empire 
atT  the  skies.    (Heyne,  ad  Apollod  ,  /.  c.)  Pausanias 
soars  the  Aloida?  to  have  founded  Ascra  in  Bawtia, 
aad  u»  have  been  the  first  thst  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
en  Mount  Helicon  (9,  29)     Muller  regards  the  Aloida? 
as  tat  BETthic  leaders  of  the  old  Thracian  colonies,  he- 
roes by  land  and   sea.    They  appear  in  Pieria  (at 
Allium,  Bear  Tempe)  and  at  Mount  Helicon,  and  in 
both  qcarters  have  reference  to  the  digging  of  canals 
and  the  draining  of  mountain-dales.    (Orchomrnus,  p. 
387 }  Creuzer,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  fable 
of  uk  Aloidc  a  figurative  allusion  to  a  contest,  as  it 
w«re,  between  the  water  and  the  land.    Aloeus  is 
**  Ike  sua  tf  the  ehrcshing-Jbor"  (a?  wr),  whose  efforts 
are  ifl  Bseiess  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  his  spouse 
'Xot  Earth,    the  very  tcise  one"  l$i  and  fit/tot;).  She 
s«t«  against  rum  with  Neptune,  and  the  sea  there- 
upon bei 
and  Epl 

Ur'jr,--  the  horned  enrf,"  the  bird  of  night),  which  brood 
lenih  otct  the  earth,  and  cause  the  waves  of  ocean 
»  leap  and  dash  upon  the  cultivated  regions  along  the 
shore  ["EoiuxrjTr,  from  lift,  and  uDopai,  "  to  leap"  as 
»djcating  ki  the  one  that  attacks"  or  "  leaps  upon," 
•je  spirit  thai  oppresses  and  torments,  "  the  night- 
aune"*).  At  laat  the  god  of  day  (Apollo)  comes  forth, 
tci  the  storm  cesses,  first  along  the  mountain- top*, 
at  last  even  on  the  shore.  (Creuzer,  Symhohk, 
voi  2.  p  386  )  If  we  adopt  the  other  version  of  the 
fabk.  that  the  Aloidae  were  destroyed  by  Diana,  the 
<orm  will  then  be  hushed  by  the  influence  and  chang- 
es? of  the  moon. 

A  Loir*,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  near  Tempe.  (Steph. 
Byr ,  m.  r.  'AZAtov.) 

A Lora..  I.  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleusis,  and 
nolfeer  of  Hippotboon  by  Neptune.    She  was  put  to 
by  her  father,  and  her  tomb  is  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
( L  29).     Hygmus  says  that  Neptune,  not  being 
able  to  save  her  life,  changed  her  corpse  into  a  fountain 
( ,'ai  .  1 8T).     The  son,  on  having  been  exposed  by  or- 
«rof  its  mother.  **as  at  first  suckled  by  a  marc  (In-n-oc), 
•hence  hi*  name  Hippotboon ;  and  was  afterward  ta- 
ken care  of  and  brought  up  by  some  shepherds.  When 
k*  bad  attained  to  manhood,  he  was  placed  on  his  grand- 
hrber's  rhrooc  by  Theseus,  who  had  slain  Certyon. 
(Paaaa*  .1,5.  et  39 — Hygin  .  /.  c.) — II.  A  town  of 
Tbesssly,  situate,  according  to  Steph.  Byz  (a.  t.  '.K?,6- 
rs).  between  Lanssa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  (Com- 
5».f  Straf*.  <32  —  Pomp  Mel  ,2,  3  )    It  is  probably 
>ae  same  with  the  Alitrope  noticed  by  Scylax  (p.  24),  and 
mams  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Melian  Gulf,  be- 
es Makallm.. — III.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolv,  ac- 
(427).    It  is,  perhaps,  no  other  than 


the  mighty  energies  of  the  tempests  (Otus 
lane*),  which  darken  the  day  ('Qroc,  from 


theOIp»ofTnucydidcs(3, 101).,— IV".  A  town  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  above  Daphnus.  It  was  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  Athenians  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  lx>crians  in  a  descent  they  made 
on  this  coast  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  ( Thueyd., 
2,26.) 

Alopkck,  L  an  island  in  the  Palus  Mteotis,  near  the 
month  of  the  Tanais.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  it  Alo- 
pecia ('A^uT^t/a),  but  Pliny  (4, 2fi)  names  it  Alopcce. 
— II.  An  island  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  near 
Panticapseum.  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  adm. 
imp  ,  c.  42)  calls  it  Atcch  ("Arc \). — III.  A  borough  of 
Attica,  north  of  Hymettus,  and  near  the  Cynosargcs, 
consequently  close  to  Athens.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus (5,  63),  it  contained  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  a 
Spartan  chief,  who  fell  in  the  first  expedition  underta- 
ken by  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Pisistralide.  Ac- 
cording to  Machines  (in  7imarcA.,p.  119),  it  was  not 
more  than  eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  borough  or  demus  of  Socrates  and 
Aristidcs.  It  was  enrolled  in  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Steph.  Byz  ,  a.  e.  'Khiztut)).  Chandler  thought  that 
he  passed  some  vestiges  belonging  to  it  in  his  Journey 
from  Athens  to  Hymettus.    (Travels,  vol.  2.  c.  30.) 

Alopsconnesus,  a  town  on  the  northeni  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  It  was  an  jColian  colony,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus(p.  705), and  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Chersonese  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Cor.,  p.  256).  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  towards  the  commencement  of  his  wars  with 
the  Romans  (Lip.,  31,  16).  According  to  Alheneus 
(2, 60),  truffles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  still  retains  the  name  of  Alexi. 
(Mannrrt,  7,  p.  197.) 

A  los,  or  Halos,  I.  a  city  in  Thessaly,  situate  near 
the  sea,  on  the  river  Ampbrysus.  It  was  founded  by 
Athamas,  whose  memory  was  here  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  (Strab.,  \32.—Herodol.,  7,  197.)  Thia 
place  was  called  the  "  Phthiotic"  or  "  Acha?an"  Alos, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  name 
among  the  Locri. — II.  A  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Aj.pknub,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epictiemidii,  south  of 
Thermopylae  whence,  as  Herodotus  (7,  229)  informs 
us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew  their  supplies.  It 
is  also  called  Alpeni  ('AP.Trjyro/).  This  is  probably  the 
same  town  which  ..Eschines  names  Alpomis,  since  he 
describes  it  as  being  close  to  Thermopylae  (J3*cA, 
de  Fals.  Leg  ,  p  46.) 

Ai.pis,  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating  Italia  from 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania.  Their  name  is  de- 
rived from  their  height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  ap- 
pellation for  a  lofty  mountain.  ( Adelung,  Mithrtdates, 
vol.  2,  p.  42  —Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Al- 
bion. II  )  They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or 
Gulf  of  Carnrro,  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
the  sources  of  the  river  Oolapis.  or  Kulpe,  to  Vada 
Sabatia,  or  Sarona,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole 
extent,  which  is  in  a  crescent  form,  Livy  makes  only 
250  miles,  Pliny  700  miles.  The  tnic  amount  is  near- 
ly 600  British  miles.  They  have  been  divided  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  geographers  into  various  portions, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  The  Maritime  Alps  (Al- 
pes  Maritime),  beginning  from  the  environs  of  Sue 
(Nicapa).and  extending  to  Mons  Vcsulus,  Monte  Viso. 

2.  The  Coltian  Alps  (Alpes  Cottis?),  reaching  from  the 
last-mentioned  point  to  Mont  Cents.    (Vid.  Cottins.) 

3.  TheGrainn  Alps  (Alpes  Graia),  lying  between  Mont 
Tseran  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  inclusively.  The 

Graiee  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules 
having  crossed  over  them  on  his  return  from  Spain  into 
Italy  and  Greece.  4.  The  Pennine  Alps  (Alpes  Pen- 
nine), extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  deri- 
ved from  the  Celtic  Penn,  "  a  summit,"  and  not,  as 
Livy  and  other  ancient  writers,  together  with  some 
modern  ones,  pretend,  from  Hannibal  having  crossed 
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mto  Italy  by  this  path,  and  who,  therefore,  make  the  |  The  modern  name  of  the  river  iathe  Rovphia. — There 
orthography  Poenina,  from  Poraua.  5.  The  Kris-tic  J  are  few  streams  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  at  the  Al 
or  Tridcntine  Alps  (Alpes  Rhxtice  aive  Tridentins),  pheua.  Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Olympic 
from  the  St.  Gothard,  whose  numerous  peaks  bore  the  '  contests  connects  its  name  continually  with  the  men 
name  of  Adula,  to  Mont  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol.  6.  I  tion  of  those  memorable  games,  on  the  part  of  the  an* 
The  None  Alps  (Alpes  Noric*),  from  the  latter  point  ritnt  poets,  and  gives  it,  in  particular,  a  conspicuous 
to  the  head  of  the  river  Plavis,  or  la  Ptave.  7.  The  i  place  in  the  verses  of  Pindar.  There  is  also  a  pleas- 
Carnic  or  Julian  Alps  (Alpes  Carnicae  sive  Julio?),  ter-  '  mg  legend  connected  with  the  stream.  According  to 
minating  in  the  Mona  Albius  on  the  confines  of  Illyri-  ('  the  poets,  the  god  of  the  Alphcus  became  enamoured 
cum. — It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  of  and  pursuod  the  nymph  Arethusa,  who  was  only  aa- 


Alps  became  well  known.  That  emperor  finally  sub- 
dued  the  numerous  and  savage  clans  which  inhabited 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  cleared  the  pns.scs  of  the  ban- 
ditti that  infested  them.    He  improved  the  old  roads 


ved  from  him  by  the  intervention  of  Diana,  and  chang 
ed  for  that  purpose  into  a  fountain.    This  fountain  she 
placed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  the  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, and  forming  in  a  later  age  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 


and  constructed  new  ones  ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  |  city  of  Syracuse.  The  ardent  river-god.  however,  did 
establishing  a  free  and  easy  communication  through  I  not  even  then  desist,  but  worked  a  passage  for  his 
these  mountains.    (Strab.,  204)    It  was  then  that  stream  amid  the  intervening  ocean, and. rising  up  again 


the  whole  of  this  great  chain  was  divided  into  the  seven 
portions  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Among  the 
Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Blanc,  14.676  feet  high.  The 
principal  passes  at  the  present  day  arc,  that  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  that  over  Mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard.  The  manner  in  which  Han- 
nibal is  aaid  to  have  effected  his  passage  over  these 
mountains  is  now  generally  regarded  aa  a  fiction. 
( Vtd.  Hannibal,  under  which  article  some  remarks  will 
also  be  offered  upon  the  route  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander in  crossing  the  Alps.)  Besides  the  divisions 
of  the  Alps  already  mentioned,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  others,  such  as  the  Lepontinc  Alps  (Alpes  Le pon- 
tic), between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lacus 
Verbaruis  (Lago  Maggtore);  the  Alpes  Suioms 
(Cat.,  B.  G  ,  3,  1,  and  4,  10),  running  off  from  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  reaching  aa  far  aa  the  Lake  Vcrbo- 
nus,  &c. 

Alphesiboza,  daughter  of  Phygeus,  or  Phcgeus, 
king  of  Psopbis  in  Arcadia,  married  Ale maron,  son  of 
Amphiaraua,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after 
the  murder  of  hia  mother.    She  received,  as  a  bridal 


in  the  Ortygian  island,  commingled  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.  Hence,  according  to  pop- 
ular belief,  if  anything  were  thrown  upon  the  Alphctrs 
in  Elis,  it  was  sure  to  reappear,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ortygian  fountain. 
(Pautan.,  5,  7.—Jd,  8,  54  —  Strab.,  269.  et  343  — 
Pind.,  Netn.,  1,  I,  teqq. — Motchut,  Id.,  8 — Vtrg., 
.En.,  3,  692,  teqq— Id,  Georg.,  3. 180  —Nonnut,  »a 
Crcuz  ,  Mclct.,  1,  p.  78.)  According  to  another  ver- 
sion, however,  of  the  same  legend,  it  was  Diana  her- 
self, and  not  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  the  river-god 
of  the  Alphcus  pursued,  and,  when  this  pursuit  had 
ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygis,  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa arose  there.  (Schol.  ad  Ptnd.,  AVm.,  1,  3. — 
vol.  2,  p.  428,  ed.  Bockh.)  The  account  last  given 
will  afford  us  a  clew  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  entire 
fable.  The  goddess  Diana  had,  it  seems,  a  common 
altar  at  Olympia  with  the  god  of  the  Alpheue.  (He- 
rodotut,  in  Schol.  ad  Ptnd.,  Olymp.,  6,  10. — Pan- 
tan.,  5,  14.)  To  the  same  Diana  water  was  !  *ld  sa- 
cred (Bockh,  ad  Ptnd  ,  Nem  ,  I. — Crcujcr'*  Sym- 
lolik,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)  This  part  of  the  worship  of 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  which  had  been  given  Diana  having  passed  from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Stci- 
to  Eriphyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husband  Am-  ly,  the  worship  of  the  Alphcus  accompanied  it ;  or,  in 


phiaraus.  The  ground,  however,  becoming  barren  on 
tns  account,  Alcrncon  left  Arcadia  and  his  nowly- 
tnarried  wife,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  came,  first 
to  Calydon  unto  king  C2neus,  then  to  the  Thesprotii, 
and  finally  to  the  Achelous.  Here  he  was  purified  by 
the  river-god  from  the  stain  of  his  mother's  blood,  and 
married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  stream.  Cal- 
lirrhoe had  two  sous  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a 
present,  the  collar  and  robe,  which  were  then  in  the 
hands  of  Alphesiboea.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  consecrate  them 
at  Delphi;  but  the  deception  being  discovered,  he  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers  of  Alphesiboea,  who  had  lam 
in  wait  for  him.  Alphcsibcea,  showing  too  much  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  her  former  husband,  was  conveyed 
by  her  brothers  to  Tegoa,  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
Agapcnor.  The  more  usual  name  by  which  Alpbe- 
sibcea  is  known  among  the  ancient  fabulists,  is  Arsinoe. 
(Apnllod.,  3,  7. — Hrync,  ad  lot  ) 

Alpiikus  and  Alimiecs  ('\hf>ei6c  and  'A?.tooc,  the 
short  penult  marking  the  earlier,  the  long  one  the  later 
and  more  usual,  pronunciation),  I.  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing  through  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  rose  in 
the  I^aconian  border  of  Arcadia,  about  five  stadia  from 
A  sea,  and  mingled  its  waters,  at  its  source,  with  those 
of  the  Euro l as  The  united  streams  continued  their 
course  for  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when  they  dis- 
appeared in  a  chasm.  The  Alphcus  was  seen  to  rise 
again  at  a  place  called  Pegre  (~»/y<u)  or  u  the  tourcet" 
in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  Eurotas  in  that 
of  Belmina,  in  Laconia.  Flowing  onward  from  this 
quarter,  the  Alpbeus  passes  through  the  intervening 


other  words,  a  common  altar  for  the  two  divinities  was 
erected  by  the  Syracuaans  in  Ortygia,  similar  in  its  at- 
tendant rites  and  ceremonies  to  the  altar  at  Olympia. 
For  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  all  water  was  held  sacred. 
(Schol.  ad  Ptnd.,  Nem.,  1,  1.-2.  p  428,  ed.  Bockh), 
and  Diana,  besides,  was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  under  the  titles  of  Tzorafiia  and  'A?.(pett*a. 
From  this  commingling  of  rites  arose,  therefore,  the 
poetic  legend,  that  the  Alpheua  had  passed  through  the 
ocean  to  Ortygia,  and  blended  its  waters  with  those  of 
Arethusa,  or.  in  other  words,  its  rites  with  those  of 
Diana.  (Bockh,  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  I.  c.)—  If.  An  engra- 
ver on  gems,  who  executed  many  works  in  connexion 
with  Arethon.  one  of  his  contemporaries.  A  head  of 
Caligula,  engraved  by  him  when  a  young  man,  is  still 
extant.    (Bracci,  pt.  1,  tab.  16  ) 

Alphius  AviTus,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  illustrious  men,  in  two  volumes.  Terentia- 
nus  Manrus  has  cited  some  verses  of  the  work,  having 
reference  to  the  story  of  Camillus  and  the  schoolmas- 
ter of  Falisci.  (Compare  Burmann,  Anthcl.  Lai.,  vol. 
1,  p.  452  ) 

AlpIxus  (Corniuus),  a  wretched  poet, ridiculed  by 
Horace  (Scrm.,  1 ,  10,  36,  teqq).  In  describing  Mem 
non  slain  by  Achillea,  he  kills  him,  as  it  were,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  by  the  miscrablccharactcrof  his  own  de- 
scription. So  also  the  same  poet  is  represented  by  the 
Venusian  bard  as  giving  the  Rhine  a  head  of  mud. 
Who  this  Alpinus  actually  was  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained, and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  been 
strange  if  any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  had 
escaped  oblivion.    Cruquius,  without  any  authority. 


part  of  Arcadia,  enters  Elis,  passes  through  the  plain  discovers  in  Alpinus  the  poet  Cornelius  Gallus,  the 
of  Olympia,  and  discharges  its  waters,  now  swelled  by  :  friend  of  Virgil.  Nor  is  Benllcy's  supposition  of  any 
uumeroua  ^tributary  streams,  into  the  Sicilian  Sea.  \  gTeat  value.    According  to  t'ua  latter  critic,  Horace 
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■Un,adcr  the  ntmc  of  Alpinus,  to  Furius  Bihacu- 
1»  vy&  Bentley  thinks  that  the  appellation  wai  given 
bra  S  Horace,  either  on  account  of  his  bring  a  native  of 
Giil  or  because  he  described  in  verse  the  Gallic  war, 
or  tx.  and  wlwt  Bcntley  considers  most  probable,  in 
jJteioi  tj  a  fo,-!ish  line  of  his  composition,  "  Jupilrr 
Ur»i  ruse  saec  conrpuit  Alpes."  (Be  nil,  ad  Horat., 
1,1*.  36) 

Atm.  a  river  falling  into  the  Danube.  Mannert 
(Co»fT,»o!  S.  p.  510)  supposes  this  to  have  been  the 
u-m  witi  the  .Enus,  or  Inn.  It  is  mentioned  by  He- 
nc<**  («,  29). 

Aisil-s.  a  maritime  town  of  Etruria,  southeast  from 
Cere,  now  Palo.     (Stl.  Iiai  ,  8,  475  ) 

Ainuu,  daughter  of  Theslius  and  Eurythcmis, 
aamed  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom  Bhe  had 
oaot  cb  ldren,  among  whom  was  Melcager,  consider- 
ed b*  Msnc  to  be  the  yon  of  Mara.  Seven  days  after 
Aebir6  of  Mi-lcager,  the  Destinies  came  unto  Althaea, 
sad  waocinceJ,  that  the  life  of  Meleager  depended  upon 
a  bnad  then  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  that  he  would 
it  wbei  it  was  consumed.  The  mother  saved  the 
Sriad  from  toe  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully  :  but 
*!sm  Meleager  killed  hts  two  uncles,  AlthaVs  broth- 
er. Ahhi>a.  to  reTenge  their  death,  threw  the  piece  of 
*w>d  into  the  fire.  and.  as  soon  as  it  was  burned,  Me- 
ififrr  fipired.  She  was  afterward  so  deeply  griev- 
ed foe  tie  loss  of  her  son,  that  she  made  away  with  her 
r*u  existence.  (Apoilod.,  1,  8,  1. — Ovid,  Met.,  8, 
44*.  )  Another  version  of  the  story  is  also  given 
MsiiaL  /  c  ),  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
faro  Homer  (// ,  9,  551. — Compare  with  this  Anion. 
Li.t  *,  and  Hrync,  ad  Apoilod.,  I.  c  ) 

Alt<h»eik*  ('Al.OrjficvTjf,  more  correct  than  Al- 
Asi»er*o.  *Ay.3atyiO  qr,  the  common  form.  Heyne, 
si  Afobai  ,3  2,  1,  not  erxt),  son  of  Catreus,  king  of 
ricA*  ins?  that  either  he  or  his  brothers  were  to 
be  tier  fatier's  murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
aide  a  settlement,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide,  and 
hisit.  on  Moant  Atabyrus,  the  famous  temple  of  Jupi- 
vi  Aubvncs.  After  the  death  of  all  his  other  sons, 
CivMtiJ  went  after  his  son  Althemcncs  :  when  he  land- 
ed a  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing 
h.,m  •(?  Se  aa  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
bp*n  son.  When  Althcmenca  knew  that  he  had 
flee"  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him  ; 
ni  the  earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed  him 
t?  {Apoilod  .  3.  2.)  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
las.  W<>ver,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men  after  the 
fatal  deed,  aud  died  eventually  of  grief.  (Diod.  Sic, 
5.  SI) 

AtTivrM,  a  flourishing  city  near  Aquileia.  Accord- 
«•  'Jt  n.iverius.  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  Alti- 
»•-«■  seems  uncertain.  D'Anville,  however,  asserts 
U«il  Gtocr  de  Mai ,  p  84)  that  its  place  is  yet 
■arked  by  the  name  of  ,4/rtno.  on  the  right  bank  of 
cv  river  S>I«s  (Stir),  and  near  its  mouth.  According 
to  Stnbo  (514),  the  situation  of  Attuium  bore  much 
fwmhbnce  to  that  of  Ravenna.  The  earliest  men 
tsn  of  st  w  in  Velteius  Paterculus  (2,  7B).  At  a  la- 
ter period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  must  have  become 
>  pbre  of  considerable  note,  since  Martial  compares 
t^earaare  of  its  shore,  lined  with  villas,  to  that 
sf  W  ( Bp  .  4 ,  25  )  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
sW    (Jfarfta/.  Ep,  14.  153.) 

Altis.  the  sacred  grove  of  Olympia,  on  the  banks 
tf  tbe  Alpheoa,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  tem- 
ple af  Jii»>rter.  It  was  composed  of  olive  and  plane- 
twe*.  and  was  surronnded  by  an  enclosure.  Besides 
the  len-Je  joat  mentioned,  the  grove  contained  those 
«f  hi*  and  Lacma,  the  theatre,  and  the  prytancum. 
Ib  front  »f  it.  or,  if  we  follow  Strabo,  within  it*  pre- 
dsrts,  was  the  stadium,  together  with  the  race-ground 
•r  bippadroraua  The  whole  grove  was  filled  with 
i^-i".T»enu  and  statue*,  erected  in  honour  of  coils. 

.than 


two  hundred  and  thirty  statues ;  of  Jupiter  alone  he 
describes  twenty- three,  and  these  were,  for  the  most 

fart,  works  of  the  first  artists.  {Pausan.,  6,  |3.) 
•liny  (34,  17)  estimates  the  whole  number  of  these 
statues,  in  his  time,  at  three  thousand.  The  Altis  con- 
tained alf>o  numerous  treasuries,  belonging  to  different 
Grecian  cities,  similar  to  tho«e  at  Delphi.  These  wer; 
situated  on  a  basement  of  Porme  stone,  to  the  north 
of  the  temple  of  Juno.  (  r»rf.  Olympia.) 

A 1. 1»  vr  It  si,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast, 
not  far  from  C'alacta.   Now  Alonlto.   Cicero  (ib  Vcrr., 

4,  29)  calls  the  place  Haluntium. 

Alyattks,  a  king  of  I.ydia,  father  of  Croesus,  suc- 
ceeded Sadyaltes.  He  <lro\c  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  Cyoiares,  king  of  the 
Medes,  the  grandson  of  Deioces.  He  dud  after  a 
reign  of  57  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a  close 
a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  immense  barrow  or 
in^und  was  raised  upon  his  grave,  composed  of  stones 
and  earth.  This  is  still  visible  within  about  five  miles 
of  Sardis  or  Sort.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
resemblance  between  this  tomb,  as  described  by  He- 
rodotus, and  that  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Porscnna  (Varro,  ap.  Pttn  ,  36,  13).  and  which  af- 
fords a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  Lydian  origin 
of  Etrurian  civilization,  consult  the  Excurtus  of  Crcv- 
ztr,  ad.  Herod  .  1,  93  (ed.  Rahr,  vol  I,  p.  924) — It 
is  also  related  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cyaxarea,  and  that 
this  eclipse  had  been  predicted  by  Thales.  (Htrt*d  , 
1,  74  —  Bohr,  ad  he  )  Modem  investigations  make 
it  to  have  been  a  total  one  (Olimann,  Act.  Soc.  Be* 
rolin.  Mathemat.,  1812  )  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
that  this  same  eclipse  is  mentioned  in  the  Persian  poem 
Schahnamth,  as  having  taken  place  under  king  Kei- 
kawua,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Cyaxarea  of 
the  Creek  writers.  (Von  Hammer,  Wiener  Jahrbiieh., 
9,  p.  13.)  For  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  this  reign, 
consult  Clinton's  Fasti  HtUrnm,  vol  \,'ided.,  p  296 
t/298,nndalso  Lareher,  Hutmre  cTHerodote,  vol.  7,  p. 
537.    (Table  Chronol ) 

Alvpiu8,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Alexandres  in  Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Jamblichus.  He  was  remarkably 
small  of  size,  but  possessed,  according  to  Eunapiua,  a 
very  subtle  turn  of  mind,  and  was  very  skilful  in  dia- 
lectics. Alypius  wrote  nothing;  all  hia  instruction 
was  given  orally.  Jamblichus  composed  a  life  of  this 
philosopher.  (Bingr.  Vntv  ,  vol  1,  p.  657  )— II.  A 
native  of  Alexandres,  who  wrote  a  work  on  music,  en- 
titled, EJffa yuyij  fiovotKi/,  or  *'  Introduction  to  Music." 
He  divides  the  whole  musical  art  into  seven  portions :' 
1.  Sounds.    2.  Intervals.    3.  Systems.    4.  Kinds. 

5.  Tones.  6  Changes.  7.  Compositions.  He  treats, 
however,  of  only  one  of  these,  the  fifth  ;  whence  Mei- 
bornius  concludes,  that  only  a  fragment  of  his  work  hat 
reached  us.  There  is  some  dif.  rerencc  of  opinion  as 
to  the  period  when  Alypius  flourished.  Cassiodorua 
(De  Musica,  sub  fin.)  believes,  that  he  was  anterior  to 
Ptolemy,  and  even  to  Euclid.  De  la  Borde  (Essai  sur 
la  Mustque,  vol.  3,  p.  133)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Of  all  the  an- 
cient writers  on  music  that  have  come  down  to  us,  he 
is  the  only  one  through  whom  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  notes  employed  by  the  Greeks  ;  so  that,  with- 
out him,  onr  knowledge  of  the  ancient  music  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed.  (Sch'611,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  270  ) — III.  A  native  of  Antioch,an  architect  and 
engineer,  who  lived  :n  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  a  geographical  description  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  production  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  short  abridgment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Godefroy  (Gothofredus),  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Geneva,  1628,  in  4to.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  this  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Alypius.  The  Greek  text  published  by 
Godefroy  appear*  wfber  to  have  been  forged  after  the 
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Latin  version,  which  is  very  old  and  rery  badly  done. 
"We  perceive,  from  the  letters  of  Julian  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  Alypiua  was  also  a  poet;  and  that 
be  had  commanded,  moreover,  in  Britain,  where  his 
mildness  and  firmness  combined  had  gained  him 
great  praise.  It  was  Alypius  whom  Julian  charged 
with  the  execution  of  his  order  for  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  ;  a  work  that  was  broken  orfc  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  by  globes  of  fire  bursting  forth 
from  the  ground,  and  wounding  and  putting  to  flight 
the  workmen.  (Biogr,  Univ.,  vol.  1,  p.  657. — Con- 
ault  Salverte,  des  Sciences  Occultes,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) 

Alypus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  pupil  of  Naucydes, 
the  Argtve.  He  cast  in  brass  the  statues  of  certain 
Lacedaemonians  who  fought  with  Lysandcr  in  the  bat- 
lie  of  .Egos  Potamos.    (Pausan.,  10,  9.) 

AlvzU  ('AAtva),  a  town  of  Acarnania,  about  fif- 
teen stadia  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 
one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.,  16,  2),  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  from  Leucas.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  note,  as  it  is  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters. The  earliest  of  these  are  Scylax  (Penpl.,p.  13) 
and  Thucydides  (7,  31)  A  naval  action  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Athenians  under  Timothc- 
us,  and  the  Lacedaemonians,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Letictra.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  4,  65.)  Belong- 
ing to  Alyzia  was  a  port  consecrated  to  Hercules,  with 
a  grove,  where  was  at  one  time  a  celebrated  group, 
the  work  of  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  but  a  Roman  general  caused  it  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  as  more  worthy  to  possess  such  a  chef- 
d'aeuvre.  (Slraho,  459.)  This  port  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Porto  CandtU.  (Cramer's  Anct. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  seqq.) 

AmagrtobkIa.    Vid.  Magetobria. 
Amaltii^ea,  I.  the  name  of  the  goat  that  sucliled 
lupiter.    The  monarch  of  Olympus,  as  a  reward  for 
his  act  of  kindness,  translated  her  to  the  skies,  along 
vith  her  two  young  ones,  whom  she  had  put  aside  in  or- 
ler  to  accommodate  the  infant  deity,  and  he  made  them 
Kan  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  arm  of  Auriga. 
TLi  whole  legend  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, 
lev!  from  a  simple  origin,  adapted  to  the  rude  ideas  of 
an  \trly  race,  to  have  gradually  assumed  an  astronomi- 
cal .'haracter.    Thus,  according  to  the  legend,  the  in- 
fant .'ovc  was  nurtured  by  the  milk  of  the  goat,  while 
the  \'»'d-bccs  deposited  their  honey  on  his  lips  We 
have        ibe  milk  and  the  honey  that  play  so  conspic- 
uous a  y\A  in  Oriental  imagery,  as  typifying  the  highest 
degree  of  human  felicity  and  abundance,  and,  there- 
fore, wA)  v.irthy  to  be  the  food  of  an  infant  deity  ap- 
pearing i*i  L'lman  form.    From  the  milk  and  honey, 
moreover,  if  «trly  fable,  come  the  ambrosia  and  nec- 
tar of  a  lattr  s^e,  since  nectar  was  regarded  as  a  quin- 
tessence of  Kji.c/.  .^nd  ambrosia  as  an  extract  from  the 
purest  milk.    {Fu'tiftr,  Amalthaa,  vol.  1,  p.  22  ) 
The  early  legend  g"»es  m  to  state,  that  the  infant  Jove, 
when  plaving  with  his  <bur-footcd  foster  parent,  acci- 
dentally broke  off  one  of  l  et  homs.    This  was  made 
at  first  to  serve  as  a  d 'inking  cup,  and  thus  recalls  the 
custom  of  a  primitive  s>gc,  wi  en  the  homs  of  animals 
were  generally  employed  fcr  this  purpose  ;  the  horn- 
cup  appearing  as  well  in  tho  earliest  symposia  and  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Oroc'ts,  as  in  the  legends 
of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  ai.d  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 
"With  the  progress  of  ideas,  a  now  feature  was  added 
to  the  fable.    Tho  horn  of  AtnaMv.*  is  no  longer  a 
mere  cup.    Thia  u.-e  has  ended,  »n\  Jupiter  now  or- 
dains, that  it  shall  be  tver  full  to  ovcrfk  wing  with  what- 
ever its  possessor  shai'  wi«.h.    (Apottohus,  Cent.,  2, 
86,  p  30.— Compare  Fischer,  ad  Palaphat.,  46,  p. 
179.)    Hence  arose  trv>  :>rai  tiful  fiction  of  the  horn 
of  plenty,  the  Cornu  Coyu;  oio  of  the  happiest  and 
most  prolific  allegories  of  the  p!aatic  art.    Jove  was 
said,  in  this  later  version  of  U, ».  fable,  to  have  broken 
off  the  horn,  filled  it  with  all  th*.  i  cheat  fruits,  and  flow- 
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era,  and  teeming  productions  of  earth,  and  to  have  grvea 

it  to  a  nymph,  Adraatea,  who  had  charge,  with  others, 
of  his  earlier  years. — A  change  had  also  been  made  m 
another  part  of  the  primitive  legend.  The  goat  Amal 
th*s,  though  so  kind  to  the  infant  deity,  and  thong), 
all  white  and  beautiful  of  form,  waa  aaid,  nevertheless, 
to  have  had  a  look  so  fearful  and  terror-inspiring,  thai 
the  Titans,  unable  to  endure  it,  entreated  the  earth  to 
hide  th*  animal  from  view.  (Eratosthenes,  Catastrr , 
13,  p.  10,  scqq.,  cd.  Schaub. — Hygin.,  Poet.  Astros,, 
2,  13.)  We  have  here  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  the  whole 
fable.  The  ancient  navigators  bad  observed  that  la* 
constellations  of  the  She-Goat  and  the  Kids  (CaptiU 
and  Ha-di)  brought  stormy  and  rainy  weather,  and  they 
were  therefore  regarded  as  inauspicious  for  mariners 
and  dangerous  for  ships.  (Arat.  Phan.,  156,  seqq  — 
Srhol.  ad  Arat ,  p.  46,  ed.  Buhle  —  Voss.,  ad  Yirg, 
Gcorg.,  1 ,  205.)  Hence  probably  the  name  al$  was  ap- 
plied to  the  constellation  of  the  She- Goat,  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning  of  a  tempest,  a  primitive  meaning  which 
afterward  disappeared  from  use,  while  the  secondary 
one  of  a  she- p oat  usurped  its  place.  (Buitmann,  ad 
Idtler,  Stemnamen,  p.  309.)  With  this  earlier  mean- 
ing of  ali  is  connected  that  of  aiytc,  "a  storm"  ot  "/tm- 
pC*/," subsequently  indicative  of  the  jtgis  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  was  believed  to  wield  amid  the  warfare  of 
the  elements.  From  all  this  arose  the  early  legend. 
The  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Cnpella  become 
the  fair,  while  she-goat  Amalihxa.  The  storms  and 
clouds  which  the  constellation  brings  with  it,  become 
the  fear-inspiring  look  on  the  part  of  the  animal,  and, 
by  the  rude  simplicity  of  early  times,  the  she-goat  u 
made  the  foster-parent  of  Jove.  (Compare  Hock,  Crt- 
to,  vol.  1,  p.  177,  seqq. — Creuzer,  Symbohk,  vol  2, 
p.  424,  seqq.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Melisseus,  king  si 
Crete.  She  and  her  sister  Melissa  had  charge  of  toe 
infant  Jupiter,  and  fed  him  with  goat's  milk  and  honey 
This  is  merely  a  Inter  version  of  the  early  fable  men- 
tioned under  Amalthca  I.  The  she-goat  and  bees  are 
now  two  females.  (Dtod.  Sic,  5, 70. — Compsrc  Bit- 
tiger,  Amalthaa,  vol.  1,  p.  24.) — III.  A  sibylof  Curo«, 
called  also  Hierophile  and  Dcmophile.  She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  who  brought  nine  books  of  proph- 
ecies to  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome.    ( Vtd.  Sibylla; ) 

Amai.thklh,  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  gymnasium 
and  study  combined,  which  A  Ulcus  bad  arranged  in 
his  villa  in  Epiru*.  It  was  replete  with  all  that  could 
amuse  or  instruct,  and  here,  too,  were  placed  the  statue* 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  the  glory  of  the  Ro- 
man state  had  been  advanced  to  its  proud  elevation, 
just  as  Jupiter  had  been  nurtured  by  the  goat  Amal- 
thwa.  Hence  its  name  Amaltheurn  ('Apaidelov) 
(Cic,  Bp.  ad  Alt.,  1,  16. — Compere  Ernrsti.  Cist. 
Cic.  Ind  Graco-Lat  ) — Cicero  appears  to  have  bad 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  villa  at  Arpinurn.  and 
which  he  calls  his  Amalthsta,  in  the  singular  (fern.)- 
(Bp.  ad  Alt.,  2,  1.) 

Amasos,  I.  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  Mount 
Taurus,  stretching  to  the  north  as  far  as  Meliten*  and 
the  Euphrates.  It  »*  situate  at  the  easlerp  extremity 
of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and  sep- 
aratee CiUcia  from  Syria.  The  defile  or  pass  in  these 
mountains  was  called  Portus  Amanicus,  or  Pyhe  Syr- 
up.  Its  valleys  and  recesses  were  inhabited  by  wild 
and  fierce  tribes,  who  lived  chiefly  by  plundering  then 
neighbours,  though  they  boasted  of  their  freedom  un- 
der the  sonorous  name  of  Eleuthero- Cilices,  or  In* 
Ciliciana.  The  modem  name  of  the  chain  is,  accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  Alntadag  ;  but,  according  to  D  As- 
vifie,  Al-Lutan.  (Strab..  521  .—Lucan,  8.244  — C*-, 
Bp.  ad  Alt.,  6,  20  —  Pltn.,  5,  27  >— IL  A  deity  wor- 
shipped in  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  and  also  cilW 
Omanua  and  Anandatua.  (Compare  Tsckutkt,** 
Strab.,  1 1,  p.  612,  ed.  Casavb  —  vol  4.  p.  478  )  B©- 
chart  identifies  him  with  the  son  (Geogr.  S***'? 
277),  and  others  with  the  Persian  Horn,  a  type  oJ 
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wt  hasinary.    (Crcuzer,  Symbvlik,  vol.  J,  p.  164.) 

Mad  Asanas  than  becomes  i be  mountain  of  the  tun, 

era  u  Lebanon  appears  in  the  Phoenician  Cosmog- 

ca*  tl  Saaehouiatboo, 

iaiLu.cs,  a  son  of  Cyuaras,  king  of  Cyprus,  who, 
iariag  fallen  and  broken  a  vase  of  perfumes  which  he 
va«c*rryin&  pined  away,  being  cither  overpowered  by 
est  stioog  fragrance,  or  struck  with  grief  at  the  loss 
st  had  sotuined.  The  gods,  out  of  compassion,  chan- 
ges' hum  into  the  amurattu,  or  sweet-marjoram.  Ser- 
tm(U  Y%rg .,  J£m.,  1 , 693),  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
cat  sreoont,  and  makes  Amaracus,  not  a  son,  but  an 
mradtnt,  of  the  kind's.  As  regards  the  plant  amara- 
cn  tadU  and  iu  identity  with  the  auft^vxov  °f  the 
Gftcka,  consult  FU,  Flint  dt  Virgtle,  p.  clxxxv. 

AstUH,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Ptolemy  (5,  13)  places 
thea  ia  the  greater  Armenia,  on  the  borders  of  Me- 
sa. Xesrcbus,  Pliny  (6,  17),  and  S  Ira  bo,  in  the  mount- 
»aj  m  Dviiwis,  in  Persia.  Otticrs  assign  Margiana 
a»  toe  coaauy  m  which  they  lived.  It  is  possible 
mi  there  were  several  tribes  of  this  same  name 
spread  over  different  countries,  or  perhaps  several  colo- 
nel a/  this  people.  Vosaius  thinks  that  all  robbers 
ud  fajntites  inhabiting  the  mountains  were  called 
Aaardi  by  the  Persians.  (  Voaa.,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  B., 
5— Compare  Pomp  Mel  .,  French  tratui,  vol.  1,  p. 
Stt) 

Asianus,  the  name  of  a  female  in  Virgil's  ec- 
kgaea.  Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  the 
paet  spate  of  Rome  under  this  fictitious  appellation, 
but  tin  opposition  is  a  very  improbable  one.  (Con- 
sait  Hey*,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  1,  28,  towards  the  con- 
d'uwa  of  the  note.) 

AiiiTTTHCa,  a  town  of  Eubcea^  seven  stadia  from 
Ekuu.  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worahip  of  Diana 
Aaanwuiia.  {Strab.,  448.— Liv.,  35,  38.— Poiuaji., 
Ml) 

Aiutacs,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  crossing  the 
rVtfue  Mirsbes.  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
mm  U  Ttppta.    (  Virg  ,  Mn.,  7,  686.) 

Awi»,  or  Am  ask  a  ('Afiuaeia,  by  the  later  Greeks 
'JUaoia).  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  ori- 
p  sf  which  ts  not  ascertained.  It  was  the  birthplace 
af  Hithradatea  the  Great  and  of  Strabo  the  geogra- 
ym  At  a  later  period,  when  under  the  Roman  sway, 
t  btcaae  the  capital  of  Pontus  Galaticus  (Hurocle*, 
*  7»H.  and  bore  upon  iu  coins  the  title  of  Metropo- 
k.  Strabo  (560)  gives  as  a  particular  description  of 
asoauiecity.    The  modern  A  ma* yah.  or  Anuutia 

■  napMed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amasca. 
Uf«*rt,  6.  pt.  2,  p.  461,  seq q  ) 

Asiaia,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  one  of  the  earlier 
•nutits.  He  render*  *!  himself  odioua  to  hia  subjects 
*v  bt*  tioleat  and  tyrannical  conduct,  and.  on  the  in- 
vaunaf  Egypt  by  Acusanea,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
ptater  pan  of  the  inhabitants  went  over  to  the  latter. 
Sack*  the  account  given  by  Diodorua  Siculus  (1,  f>0), 
■bete  sMfiy  think  we  should  read  Amdais  for  Amasis. 
(Ceawk  &epk.  and  Wetsthng, *d  Dud.,  I.  e.)  Jus- 
te Mann  (Parent*.,  p  10)  makes  him  to  have  been 
o»  in*  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynaaty.  Eusebius 
(Cam.)  asserts  that  be  was  the  same  king  during 
•kwe  r«o  Jacob  died.  Oleanus  (ad  Pktiottr  ,  Vti. 
JkfdL,  it)  maintain*  that  he  was  monarch  of  Egypt 

■  tee  tine  of  the  Esodus.  AU  is  yncertainty  reapect- 
■e  ana— II.  An  Egyptian,  who.  from  having  been  a 
ttaioor,  wither,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  succeed- 
tdn  evmn?  the  favour  of  king  A  pries,  and  was  de- 
>Ms*tA  by  that  monarch  to  quell  a  sedition  which 
ktd  takes  out.  A  a  be  waa  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
risw  «ho  had  revolted  from  the  atep  they  had  taken, 
cat  of  then  came  behind  htm  and  put  a  helmet  on  his 
fcf*i  u\mz  that  he  put  it  on  him  to  make. him  a  king 
Aioiat  >u  thereupou  proclaimed  king  by  the  insur- 
er'*, ind  iraiiifcdiAiely  marched  against  and  defeated 
■»  'sraer  master,  B.C.  569.    He  governed  with  pru- 


|  dence  and  energy.  Under  bis  reign  Egypt  enjoyed 
| -for  many  years  uninterrupted  prosperity.  To  prevent 
those  offences  which  an  idle  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion might  commit,  he  ordained  that  every  one  of  hia 
subjects  should  yearly  givo  an  account,  to  the  ruler  of 
the  nome  or  district  in  which  he  resided,  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  which  be  enjoyed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  lived.  He  showed  also  an  enlightened  spirit 
in  the  permission  which  he  granted  to  atrangera,  and 
particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  viait  Egypt ;  be  gave 
them  settlements  along  hia  coasts,  and  permitted  them 
to  erect  temples  there  for  the  performance  of  their  na- 
tional worahip.  Solon  waa  one  of  those  who  visited 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  thia  prince.  Amasis  es- 
poused a  Grecian  female,  a  native  of  Cyrene  :  he  dis- 
played hia  attachment  to  the  Grceke  in  various  ways, 
and  contributed  liberally,  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  but  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  cities  and  temples  of  Greece.  In 
his  own  country  be  constructed  numerous  magnificent 
works,  in  the  massy  and  gigantic  atyle  so  peculiar  to 
Egypt.  He  subjected  also  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and 
made  it  tributary  to  his  crown.  The  prosperity  of 
Amasis,  however,  waa  disturbed,  at  last,  by  the  prep- 
arations which  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  made  to  at- 
tack his  kingdom.  The  Persian  monarch  had  demand- 
ed the  daughter  of  Amasis  in  marriage ;  but  the  father, 
knowing  that  Cambyses  meant  to  make  her,  not  his 
wifo,  but  his  concubine,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him 
by  Bending  in  her  stead  the  daughter  of  Apries.  The 
female  herself  disclosed  the  imposition  to  Cambyses, 
and  the  latter,  in  great  wrath,  resolved  to  march  against 
Egypt.  The  defection  of  Phanea,  moreover,  an  offi- 
cer among  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  who  fled  to  Cam- 
byses on  account  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  A  ma- 
sts, proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  Egyptian  prince. 
The  Greek  informed  Cambyses  how  he  might  pass  the 
intervening  deserts,  and  gave  him  also  very  important 
information  respecting  the  kingdom  he  was  about  to 
invade.  Amasis  escaped  by  death  the  perils  which 
threatened  hia  country.  He  died  B.C.  525,  after  a 
reign  of  44  years,  and  the  whole  fury  of  the  atorm  fell 
upon  his  son  Pssmmeticus.  Cambyses,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  be  disappointed  of  his  revenge,  caused 
the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  be  taken  from 
I  the  royal  sepulchre  at  Saia ;  and,  after  having  practised 
I  various  indignities  upon  it,  commanded  it  to  be  burned, 
I  an  order  equally  revolting  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
both  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  atory  of  Ama- 
sis and  Poly  crates  is  well  known  (rid.  Polycratea), 
though  the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  former's 
refusing  to  continue  the  alliance  is  perhaps  less  worthy 
of  credit  than  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1,  15. 
{Herodot.,  2,  163,  teqq. — Id.,  3,  1,  teqq.)  Athenasus 
(15,  25  —  vol.  5,  p.  479,  ed.  Schweigh.)  informs  os, 
that  Amasis  first  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Apries  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  which  be  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  birthday.  The  king,  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  chaplet,  invited  him  to  a  feast 
which  he  gaveon  that  occaaion, and  received  him  among 
the  number  of  his  friends. 

Amastbis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  brother  of  Darius 
Codomannus.  Alexander  intended  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Craterus,  but,  in  the  confusion  and  political 
changes  which  followed  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
the  plan,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Dionysiun,  tyrant  of  Heraclea  in  Pontus. 
(Mcmnon,  c.  5.)  Dionysius,  at  his  death,  left  her  as 
the  guardian  of  hia  children,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence ahe  enjoyed  among  the  Macedonians.  She 
waa  subsequently  married  to  Lysimachua,  and,  though 
some  time  after  separated  from  him  by  reason  of  the 
political  movements  of  the  day,  continued  to  enjoy 
high  consideration  and  respect.  She  founded  a  city  at 
|  this  period,  and  called  it  after  nor  name.  She  waa  mor- 
I  dered  by  her  own  sons,  who  were  punished  by  Lysunu- 
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ehns  for  the  unnatural  deed. — II.  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It 
was  founded  by  Amastris,  the  niece  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  and  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Herarlea, 
who  gave  her  name  to  the  new  settlement.  The  ear- 
lier town  of  Sesamus,  mentioned  hy  Homer  (//.,  2, 
853),  served  for  its  citadel.  It  is  praised  as  a  beauti- 
ful city  by  both  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep  ,  10,  99)  and 
the  lator  ecclesiastical  writers.  (Compare  Ntctta 
Paph  Or.,  tn  S.  Hyacint .,  17.)  Amastns,  like  Sinope, 
was  built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, a  double  harbour.  (Slrabo,  544.)  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Amastra.    (Mannert,  6,  pt  3,  p  25  ) 

Amata,  the  wife  of  King  Latinus,  and  mother  of 
Lavinia.  She  hung  herself  in  despair,  on  rinding  that 
•he  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
with  Mnc»s.    (  Vtrg.,  .En,  12,  603  ) 

Amatiius  (gen.  units),  a  city  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Ado- 
nis was  worshipped  here  as  well  as  Venus.  Scylax 
affirms  that  the  Amathusiana  were  autochthonous  (Per- 
tpl.,  p.  41);  and  it  appears  from  Hesyehius  that  they 
had  a  peculiar  dialect  (*.  v.  'ErtJAa/,  Kv6u6da,  Md- 
XiKa).  Amathus  was  celebrated  as  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Venus.  (.En:,  10,  61. — Catull '.,  Bp.,  36  ) 
The  goddess,  as  an  author,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Amathus,  and  is  quoted  by  Hesyehius  (*.  r.  'Atyx/df- 
rof ),  reported,  was  represented  with  a  beard.  Ama- 
thus was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors.  (Hicrocl.,  p.  706  )  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  little  town  of  Ltmmeson  or  Ltm- 
mesol,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cape  Oatto.  (Cra- 
mer's A*ia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  377,  seqq  ) 

AhIzo*ks,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
certain  female  warriors,  and  derived,  according  to  the 
popular  opinion,  from  a,  priv.,  and  ftufa,  "a  female 
breast,"  because  it  was  believed,  that  they  burned  off 
the  right  breast  in  order  to  handle  the  bow  more  con- 
veniently. The  men  among  them  were  held  in  an  in- 
ferior, and,  as  it  were,  servile  condition,  attending  to  all 
the  employments  which  occupy  the  time  and  care  of 
females  in  other  nations,  while  the  Amazons  them- 
selves took  charge  of  all  things  relating  to  government 
and  warfare.  (Diod  Sir,  2,  45  —  Id.,  3,  62.)  The 
Greek  writers  speak  of  African  and  Asiatic  Amazons. 
(Diod.  Sic  ,  /.  e)  The  Amazons  of  Africa  were  the 
more  ancient,  and  were  also  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  splendour  of  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. They  dwelt  in  the  western  regions  of  Africa, 
occupying  an  island  in  a  lake  called  Tritonis,  and 
which  was  near  the  main  ocean.  Diodorus  describes 
this  island  as  beautiful  and  productive,  and  names  it 
Hespena.  lTnder  the  guidance  of  a  warlike  queen, 
whom  he  calls  Myrina,  they  conquered  the  people  of 
Atlantis,  their  neighbours,  traversed  a  large  portion  of 
Africa,  established  friendly  relations  with  Horus,  son 
of  Isis,  then  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  subdued  Arabia, 
Syria,  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  penetrated 
even  into  Thrace.  After  this  long  career  of  conquest 
tbey  returned  to  Africa,  and  were  annihilated  by  Her- 
cules. At  this  same  time,  too.  the  Lake  Tritonis  dis- 
appeared as  such,  and  became  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
intervening  land  having  been  swallowed  up.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  3,  54.) — The  Amazons  of  Asia  are  described  by 
the  same  writer  (2,  45)  as  having  dwelt  originally  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thermodon  in  Pontus,  and  with  this 
statement  the  ancient  poets'  all  agree.  Herodotus 
also  (9,  27)  places  the  Amazons  on  this  same  river, 
and  he  affirms  that  it  was  from  thence  they  advanced 
into  Greece  and  invaded  Attica.  He  likewise  speaks 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Greeks  against 
these  warlike  females,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeat- 
ed near  the  Thermodon  and  led  away  captive.  A  part 
of  them,  however,  escaped  to  8cythta,  and  became  the 
of  the  Sauromat*  (4,  110).  The  same  his- 
•dds.  that  the  Scythian  term,  which 

no 


'  to  the  Greek  word  'Kfiu^uv,  was  Oiorpate,  or  *  man 
slayer."   We  have  here  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
;  Scythian  Amazons,  making,  in  fact,  a  third  class. — Di 
j  odorus  gives  an  account  of  the  victories  of  the  Asiatic 
|  Amazons,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  the  African. 
He  makes  them  to  have  conquered  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  extending  their  victorious  arms  from  the  regions 
beyond  the  Tanais  (or  Don)  as  far  as  Syna  (2,  46). 
Other  accounts  tell  of  their  invasion  of  Attica,  in  or- 
der to  recover  their  queen  Antiope,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Theseus  (Plut ,  Vit.  The*,,  c.  26,  scqq  )  ; 
of  their  previous  wars  with  H Creoles  ;  and  still  more 
anciently  of  their  contest  with  Bacchus.    (Pausan  , 

1,  15. — Id.,  7,  2.— Plut ,  Qucest.Gr.,  p  641. — Justin, 

2,  4.)  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  their  wars  with  the  kings  of  Phrygia  (//,  3,  184), 
and  of  their  defeat  by  Bcllerophon  (//.,  6, 186)  They 
are  said  also  to  have  been  among  the  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans in  th«  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  their  queen  Pen- 
thesilea  was  slain  by  Achilles.  (Hypin.,  fab.,  1 12. — 
Diet.  Crit ,  4,  2,  3. — Tzetz.,  ad  Lycophron,  999  — 
Diod.  Sic  ,  2,  46  )  They  make  tbeir  appearance  again, 
in  a  later  age,  in  the  history  of  Alexander's  expedition 
into  Asia,  and  their  queen  Tbalestns  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  the  victorious  monarch,  having  come 
for  that  purpose  from  the  vicinity  of  Hyrcama  ;  but 
Quintus  Curtiutk  who  gives  us  this  information,  deals, 
as  usual,  in  the  marvellous,  and  with  his  wonted  igno- 
rance of  geography,  places  the  plains  of  Thcmiscvra. 
and  the  river  Thermodon  which  waters  them,  contigu- 
ous to  the  country  of  the  Hyrcanians.  (Q.  Curt.,  6,  5, 
25 — Compare  Freinshem,  adloc) — The  Amazons  are 
described  as  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  as  having 
also  battle-axes  and  crescent  shields  ("petta  lunatai." 
—  Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  490).  Some  writers,  differing  from 
DiodoniB,  as  cited  above,  make  the  Amazons  to  have 
had  no  males  among  them,  but  to  have  merely  visited, 
at  stated  times,  the  neighbouring  communities,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  union  and  the  obtaining  of  off- 
spring. They  farther  state,  that  the  female  children 
thus  bom  to  them  were  carefully  reared,  after  having  the 
right  breast  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  but  that  all  the 
male  ones  were  destroyed  immediately  after  birth. 
Diodorus,  however,  informs  us,  in  speaking  of  the 
Asiatic  Amazons,  that  they  merely  mutilated  (k-rrt- 
pow)  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  male  children,  in  order 
to  render  them  unfit  for  war.  About  the  treatment  of 
the  male  offspring  among  the  African  Amazons  he  is 
altogether  silent. — Thus  much  for  the  Amazons,  as 
they  have  been  described  or  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
writers.  Various  explanations,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, have  been  given  of  this  curious  legend.  Some 
see  in  it  an  old  tradition,  founded,  in  a  measure,  on 
historical  truth,  of  a  community  of  women,  who  ac- 
tually formed  themselves  into  a  regular  stair,  after 
getting  rid  of,  or  subjugating  thdr  husband*.  This  is 
too  improbable  to  need  any  serious  refutation.  K.  P 
Knight  thinks  that  "  the  fable"  of  the  Amazons  (for  so 
he  terms  it)  "  arose  from  some  symbolical  composition 
of  an  androgynous  character,  and  which  sought  to  ex- 
press the  blending  of  the  two  sexes  into  one  shape  ; 
the  full,  prominent  form  of  the  female  breast  being 
given  on  one  side,  and  the  flat  form  of  the  male  on 
the  other."  (Inquiry  into  the  Symbol.  Lang.,  dec.,  $ 
50. — Class.  Journ  ,  vol  23,  p.  238  )  Creuzer  agrees 
with  Knight  in  making  the  legend  a  religious  one,  but 
he  sees  tii  the  story  of  the  Amazons  evident  traces  of 
some  accounts  that  must  have  reached  the  early  Greeks, 
respecting  a  femalo  priesthood  of  a  warlike  character, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  on  whom,  bb  a  part  of  that  worship,  either  a 
periodical  or  |wrpetual  continence  was  enjoined.  The 
change  of  vestments  and  of  characters,  so  common 
in  this  same  class  of  Asiatic  religions,  was  indicated, 
according  to  this  same  writer,  by  the  removal  of 
of  the  breasts.  The 
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to  'i»  explanation,  will  be  a  hand  of  warlike  priest- 
ess* k  riieroduls?,  who,  in  renouncing  maternity,  and 
mgKE£  themselves  up  to  martial  exercises,  sought 
to  mt  the  penodical  sterility  of  the  great  powers 
af  {gat.  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  combats  in  which 
ieat  were  from  time  to  time  engaged,  against  the 
f  ijcesf  energies  of  nitr^>^  srul  winter.    (Ctfl(c<r,  Si/in- 
M&.  ysr  Gvgmant.  vol.  2,  p.  90,  seco.)— That  the 
lertsd  of  the  Amazon*  rests  on  a  religious  basis,  we 
reads?  admit,  but  that  any  Amazons  ever  existed, 
rests  warlike  presH'sses,  wc  do  not  at  all  believe. 
TV  am  toofce  of  error  resprrimc;  them  is  the  ety- 
■shfr  commonly  aligned  to  the  name.    To  derive 
Sat  nam  the  negative  a  and  /idiot,  and  to  make 
adwate  the  loss  of  one  of  the  breast*,  is,  we  think, 
I'v-artker  erroneous.    If  a  Greek  derivation  is  to  be 
to  the  term  Amazon,  it  is  far  mure  correct  to 
>  die  word  from  the  intensive  a,  and  f*u(<K,  and 
a  rrr~ri  it  as  denoting,  not  the  absence  of  one  breast, 
tot  the  presence  of  many.     The  name  'Sfta^uv 
(4asr»»)  then  becomes  equivalent  to  the  Greek 
0«W-*>f  (Polvmathu)  and  the  Latin  Multrmam- 
sm,  rath  of  which  epithets  are  applied  by  the  ancient 
x-'iologim  to  the  Ephesran  Diana,  with  her  numer- 
m  fatssts,  as  typifying  the  great  mother  and  nurse 
af  tl  treated  beings.    It  is  curious  to  connect  with 
fin  tke  well  known  tradition,  that  the  Amazons  found- 
ed tkt  at?  of  Ephesus,  and  at  a  remote  period  sacri- 
fices ta the  goddess  thrrc     (Calhtn.,  H.  in  Dion.. 
»—Di<ayj.  Peru?..  H28  )     But  how  does  the 
newwhrawe  have  ji»st  taken  of  the  erroneous  nature 
'■'  tit  eanmon  etymology,  in  the  case  of  the  name 
v*monixe  with  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ts*! In  the  most  satisfactory  manner.    No  monu- 
nrtof  iMsccity  represents  the  Amazons  with  a  mn- 
tilatoi  ksaom,  bot,  wherever  thoir  figures  are  given, 
the?  km  both  breasts  fully  and  plainly  developed. 
TW,  far  rumple,  the  Amazons  on  the  Phtgaleian 
friar  tow  both  breasts  entire,  one  being  generally  ex- 
posal, whale  the  other  ia  concealed  by  drapery,  but 
«:!  ■  ta<  'tfxtt  the  roundness  of  form  is  very  percept - 
Bvch  breasts  appear  also  in  the  fine  figure  of 
tkt  AaazDG  belonging  to  the  Lansdowne  collection  ; 
tarn  »r»  i  in  the  basso-relievo  described  by  Winckel- 
assa  li  an  Mntmmenti  Jnedtti.    The  authorities,  in- 
W,  an  thu  bead  are  altogether  incontrovertible. 
[Vacadeua*,  Gesek.  der  Kunst  des  Altertknms,  vol. 
t a.  131—  li.,. Mm.  Ined...  pt.  2,  c.  18,  p.  184  — 
■HsVr,  Ankiolngte  der  Kuitst,  p.  680.—  Elgin  and 
Phjsines  Marbles,  vol.  ^79. — Heytu,  ad  Apol- 

5, 9 )  The  first  Greek  writer  that  made  men- 
•*5  of  femalts  who  removed  thoir  right  breast  waa 
H:^tentes([leoi  nrpsr^M,  T  X.,  *  43).  His  remarks, 
^•eter.  were  aasvjt  to  apply  merely  to  the  females 
*  tkt  Swroiutjt,  ».  Scythian  tribe  ;  bot  subsequent 
"Kim  m*je  them  extend  to  the  fabled  race  of  the 
— It  appears  to  us,  then,  from  a  careful  ex- 
tx&Sm  of  the  subject,  that  the  term  Amazon  origi- 
Aiadicitea.  neither  a  warlike  female,  nor  a  race  of 
^nfcauln.  hat  «as  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
-?■*•»  Duma,  the  great  parent  and  source  of  nur- 
55«aiwM  intended  to  oi  press  the  most  striking 
The  victories  and  conquests  of  the 


nee  are  nothing  morn.  then,  than  a  figura- 
:r»  limes  to  the  spread  of  her  worship  over  a  large 
wnsiflf  the  globe,  and  the  contests  with  Bacchus, 
sad  Theseus  refer  in  reality  to  the  struggles 
*j9j  "wship  with  other  rival  systems  of  faith,  for 
Heresies,  and  Theseus  are  nothing  more 
gtojfce  types  of  three  different  forms  of  belief, 
■••toe  **  why  the  conflict  of  the  Amar.ons  with 
[*sm,  who  was  nothing  more  than  the  symbol  of 
««*uS!'«vti«nt  of  the  Ionic  worship,  became  a  most 
■f*»f^-'»  ornament  for  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
w  ten  ale  of  the  great  national  goddess  Minerva.  It 
•«,b  fact  a  delineation  of  the  downfall  of  a  rival  sys- 


tem of  belief. — Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  bo 
amiss  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Amazon.  We  have  thus  far  regarded  the 
word  as  of  Grecian  origin.  What  if,  after  all,  it  be 
I  of  Oriental  birth,  and  have  reference  to  the  far-famed 
1  An  of  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  mythology  1  Sal- 
!  verte  sees  in  them  a  class  of  female  divinities,  the 
'  spouses  of  the  Asi,  and  he  traces  the  first  part  of  the 
name  to  the  Pehlvi  am,  denoting  "  a  mother,"  or  "a 
female"  generally.  {Essai  tur  let  Noms,  dec,  vol.  9, 
p.  1T8.)  Hitter  also  detects  in  the  name  sn  allusion 
to  the  An'  (Vorkalle,  p.  465,  seqq.) ;  and.  in  connex- 
ion with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  slate  that 
the  name  of  Asia  (the  land  of  the  An)  waa  first  given 
to  a  small  district  near  the  Cayster,  and  in  the  very  vi- 
cinity of  Ephesus,  the  city  which  the  Amazons  had 
founded.  Ephesus,  moreover,  first  bore,  it  is  jaid,  the 
name  of  Smyrna,  an  appellation  afterward  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Smyrna,  which  was  founded  by  an  Ephe- 
stan colony  This  term  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  the  name  of  an  Amazonian  leader.  Would 
it  be  too  fanciful  to  deduce  it  from  Ata-Mynna,  and 
thus  blend  together  the  name  of  the  African  Amazon 
Myrina  with  the  sacred  appellation  of  the  Asi  1 

AmazonTos,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Pyrrhicus,  in  La- 
coma,  from  the  protection  he  is  said  to  have  afforded 
to  the  inhabitants  when  attacked  by  the  Amazons. 
(Pausan.,  3,  26.) 

Ambakri,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  situate  be 
tween  the  AZt\m  and  Allobroges,  along  either  bank  of 
the  Arar  or  Sadne.  Following  D'Anvillo's  authority, 
we  would  piece  them  in  the  present  Department  da 
VAin.  I.ivy  enumerates  them  among  the  Gallic  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus.    (Lh.,  6,  34  —  Cat .,  B.  G.,  1,  11,  et  14.) 

Amrarvama,  Bacrrd  rites  in  honour  of  Ceres,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  reaping,  which  were 
called  sacra  ambarraha,  because  the  victim  was 
carried  around  the  fields  (arva  ambiebat. —  Vtd.  Ar- 
valcs). 

Ambiani,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  capital 
was  Samarobnva,  afterward  called  Ambiani  or  Ambi- 
anum,  now  Amiens.  Their  territory  corresponds  to 
what  is  now  the  Department  de  la  Somme.  (Cat.,  & 
G.,  2,  A.— Id.  ib.,7,  75.) 

AvntATiNOs  Vices,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  Emperor  Caligula  was  born.  It  was  situate  be- 
tween Confluentes  and  Baudobriga,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  now  Capellt,  on  the  Rhine,  by  others 
KUntgttuhl.  Mannert.  without  fixing  the  modern  site, 
thinks  it  lay  on  the  Moselle.  (Geogr.,  2,  p.  810. — 
Sue  ton.,  Vtt.  Calig.,  8.) 

Amuoirns,  a  king  of  the  Celts,  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Priscns.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Livy  (5,  34),  he  sent  his  two  nephews,  Sigovesoa 
and  Bcltovesus.  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  overflowing  numbers  at  home. 
The  two  chieftains  drew  lots  respecting  their  coarse, 
and  Sigovesus  obtained  the  route  that  led  towards  the 
Hercynian  forest,  Bcllovesus  the  road  to  Italy.  What 
is  here  stated,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  simultaneous  emigrations  of 
two  hordes  of  Gallic  warriors.  (Compare  TAimy, 
Histoire  des  Gaulois,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

Ambi5rix,  a  king  of  one  half  of  the  Eburones  in 
Gaol,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  the  other  half  He 
was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the  Romans,  and  after  in- 
flicting several  serious  losses  upon,  narrowly  escaped 
the  pursuiUof,  Csesar's  men,  on  being  defeated  bv  that 
commander.    (Cos  ,  B.  G.,  5. 24,  et  26  —  Id  ,  6.  30.) 

AmbivarSti  and  Ambtyarkti  (for  we  have,  in  the 
Greek  Paraphrase  of  Caesar,  b.  7,  c.  76,  'Apfooaprruv, 
and  at  c.  90,  'Afi6i6ap^Tuv).  a  Gallic  tribe,  ranked 
among  the  clients  of  the  /Edui,  whence  Glareanus 
and  Ciacconiua  suspect  them  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Ambarri.    Almost  all  the  MSS.  of  Caaaar  call  them 
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Ambluarett.  The  ancient  geographical  writers  are 
silent  respecting  them. 

Ambivariti,  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Bclgica,  a  short  dia- 
Unco  beyond  the  Mosa  or  Mcuse    ( Cat.,  B  G.,  4, 9  ) 

Ambe'acu,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirus,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus 
and  his  descendants.  It  was  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Arse  thus  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the 
waters  of  the  Amhracian  Gulf.    The  founders  of  the 

CUce  were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
eaded  by  Tolgus  or  Torgus,  G50  B.C.,  who  was 
either  the  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypsrlus,  chief  of 
Corinth.  (Strabo.  325.—  Scytnn..Ch,  v.  462.)  It 
early  acquired  some  maritime  celebrity,  by  reason  of 
its  advantageous  position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent city  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta..  At  a  later  period  we  find  its  in- 
dependence threatened  by  Philip,  who  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  dominions 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  King  of  the  Molos- 
•iana.  ( Oemosth.,  Phil..  3.  85  )  Whether  it  actually 
fell  into  the  possession  of  that  monarch  is  uncertain, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  ita  having  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Philip,  since  Diodorus  Siculus  (17,  3) 
asserts,  that  the  Ambraciota,  on  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian 
garrison  stationed  in  their  city.  Ambracia,  however, 
did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained, 
for,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are 
■  told  that  it  was  selected  by  that  prince  as  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  (Strabo.  325—  Li>.,  38,  9  ) 
Ovid  {Ibis,  v.  306)  seems  to  imply  that  be  was  inter- 
red there.  Many  years  after,  being  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  ^Etoh'ans.  who  were  at  that  time  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  this  city  sustained  a 
siege  against  the  latter,  almost  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  ancient  warfare  for  the  gallantry  and  perseve- 
rance displayed  in  defence  of  the  place.  \l'<Jyb.,  frag  , 
22,  13.)  Ambracia,  at  last,  opened  ita  gates  to  the 
foe,  on  a  truce  being  concluded,  and  was  stripped  by 
the  Roman  conaul,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  ol  all  the 
statues  and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly 
adorned  by  Pyrrhus.  From  this  time  Ambracia  began 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus, 
by  transferring  ita  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  completed 
ita  desolation.  (Straho,  325  —I'ausan.,  5,  23  )  In 
regard  to  the  topography  of  thia  ancient  city,  most 
travellers  and  antiquaries  are  of  opinion,  that  it  must 
have  stood  near  the  town  of  Aria,  which  now  gives 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  (Cramer' t  Ancient  Greece,  vol 
I,  p.  145.  seqq.) 

AhbracIvs  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  be- 
tween Epirus  and  Acarnania,  Scylax  (Peripi.,  p  13) 
calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and  observes,  that  the 
distance  from  its  mouth  to  the  farthest  extremity  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance  waa 
scarcely  four  stadia  broad  Strabo  (325)  makes  the 
whole  circuit  three  hundred  stadia.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  153  ) 

Amrronbs,  a  Gallic  horde,  who  invaded  the  Roman 
territories  along  with  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  and 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Marius.  The 
name  is  thought  to  mean,  "dwellers  on  the  Rhone" 
(Amb-rone-s).  So  Ambidravn,  "dwellers  on  the 
Draare;"  Sigambri.  "dwellers  on  the  Sieg,"  dec. 
(Compare  Pfitter,  Gesck.  der  Tcultchcn,  vol.  1,  p 
35) 

Ambrosia,  the  celestial  food  on  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with 
nectar,  they  were  believed  to  owe  their  immortality 
The  name  is  derived  from  up6poroc,  "  immortal." 
(Compare  Heyne,  Eieurt.  9,  ad  II ,  1  —  Id  ,  Obs  ad 
Horn.,  17.,  I,  190).  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  Grecian  and  Hindoo  mythology  in  thia 
respect.  The  Amrtta,  or  water  of  hie,  recalls  imme- 


diately to  mind  the  Ambrosia  of  Olympua.  (Compart 
j  Horn.,  Od.t  1,  359,  where  ambrosia  and  nectar  appear 
i  to  be  used  as  synonymous  terms. — Hcyne,  Envrt. 
,  9,  ad  11.,  1,  and  consult  the  remarks  of  Buttmann  in 
his  Lcxtiogut,  $.  ».  'Afi6p<>aioc,  die.) 

Ambroses,  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of  whit 
are  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  waa  bom  at  A  relate  (Aries),  then  the  metropolis 
of  Gallia  Narbonciisis,  according  to  some  authorities 
A.D.  333,  according  to  others,  340.  His  father  was 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  that  district,  and,  after  aw 
death,  Ambrose,  who  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren, returned  with  the  widow  and  family  to  Roma. 
Here,  under  the  instructions  of  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Marcellina,  who  had  vowed  virginity,  he  received 
a  highly  religious  education,  and  that  biaa  in  favour  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  by  which  be  waa  subsequently  so 
much  distinguished.  Having  studied  Uw,  he  pleaded 
causes  in  the  court  of  the  prxtorian  prefect,  and  was 
in  due  time  appointed  proconsul  of  Liguria.  He 
thereupon  took  up  his  residence  at  Milan,  where  i 
circumstance  occurred  which  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  hu  fortunes,  and  transformed  him  from  a  civil  gov- 
ernor into  a  bishop.  Auxenlius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the 
Arian  leader  in  the  west,  died,  and  left  that  see  va- 
cant, when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession  ensued 
between  the  Artana  and  Catholics.  In  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  dispute,  Ambrose  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  them  to  conduct  the 
election  peaceably.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  address, 
a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop!'' 
and,  whether  accidentally  or  by  management,  the  re- 
sult throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  nature  of  tbe 
limes  ;  for  the  superstitious  multitude,  regarding  the 
exclamation  as  a  providential  and  miraculous  sugges- 
tion, by  general  acclamation  declared  Ambrose  to  be 
elected.  After  various  attempts  to  decline  the  epis- 
copal office,  Ambrose  at  length  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  decided  and  unremitting  opposition  to  the  tenets 
of  Arianism.  To  his  zealous  endeavours  also  was 
owing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  remains 
of  a  pagan  party  to  re- establish  the  worship  of  pagan- 
ism. The  strength  and  ability  of  Ambrose  were  such, 
that,  although  opposed  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  points, 
Valentinian  and  his  mother  respected  his  talents,  and 
in  moments  of  political  exigency  required  his  assist- 
•  ance.  The  most  conspicuous  act  on  the  part  of  Aa> 
1  hrose  was  his  treatment  of  Thcodosius  for  the  mas- 
sacre at  Thcssalonica.  The  emperor  was  consign*** 
to  a  retirement  of  eight  months,  and  net  absolved  eter 
then  until  he  had  signed  an  edict,  which  ordained  thai 
an  interval  of  thirty  daya  should  pass  before  any  sen* 
lence  of  death,  or  even  of  confiscation,  should  be 
executed.  After  having  paid  the  funeral  honours  to 
Thcodosius,  who  died  soon  after  obtaining  pcaceabl* 
possession  of  the  entire  Roman  empire,  the  bishop 
departed  from  this  world  with  a  composure  worthy  of 
his  firm  character,  in  the  year  397.  It  is  evident,  that 
Ambrose  was  one  of  tho«e  men  of  great  energy  of 
mind  and  temperament,  who,  in  the  adoption  of  * 
theory  or  a  party,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  act  with 
determination  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  purposes. 
Regarded  within  their  own  circles,  there  is  generillt 
something  in  such  characters  to  admire  ;  and,  beyond 
that,  as  certainly  much  to  condemn.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  men  resembling  Ambrose  effected 
much  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  tb« 
power  to  which  it  afterward  attained,  and,  by  nccc*sar* 
aequerice,  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  produced  the  RH- 
ormation.  The  writings  of  this  father  are  numerous, 
and  the  great  object  of  almost  all  of  them  wa»  w 
maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  CatU^ 
Church,  while  some  of  them  are  written  to  recomu ^ 
celibacy  aa  the  a  urn  nut  of  Christian  perfection.  »" 
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of  Phocis,  said  to  have  been 
Imbryssus,  situate  between  two 
west  of  I  <e  bed  a?  a,  and  north- 
was  destroyed  by  the  Amphie- 


sfones,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  b/  the  Turks 
Kara- Amid,  ("  black  Amid"),  although  it  ia  more  com- 
monly denominated  Diar-Bekir,  from  the  name  of  its 
district.  (Ammian.  Marcell  .  Hi,  22. — Procop.,  de 
Bell.  Pert.,  1,  8.— Salmas.,  Exerat.  Pltn.,  p.  488.) 
Amilcar.    Vid.  Hamilcar. 

A  mi  nki,  a  people  of  Csmpania,  mentioned  by  Ma- 
crobiua  (Sat.,  2,  16)  as  having  occupied  the  spot, 
where  was  afterward  the  Falernue  Ager.  The  Amin- 
een  wine  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
them.  (Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Hryne,  ai 
Virg ,  Georg.,  2,  97,  Vat.  Led.)  The  more  correct 
opinion  appears  to  be,  thai  the  Aminean  wine  wan  so 
called,  because  made  from  a  grape  transplanted  into 
Italy  from  Aminseum,  a  place  in  Thessaly.  Mscro- 
bius,  however,  asserts,  that  the  Falemian  wine  waa 
more  anciently  called  Aminean.  (Compare  Hcynr, 
ad  Virg,  Georg  .  2,  97.) 

Amisenos  siNtrs,  a  gulf  of  the  Enxine,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  on  the  coast  of  Pont  us,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Amisus 

AmibIa.  now  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  (201)  calls  it  Ami- 
sia  (  Aftaata),  and  Pliny  (4,  14)  Amasis. 

Asrisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  was  the  largest  city 
in  Pontus  next  to  Sinope,  and  wis  made  by  Pharnaces 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  Sam- 
son*. (Strabo,  647  —  Polyb .,  Exc.  de  leg  at ,  55.— 
Manner/,  8,  pt.  2,  p.  448,  seqq  ) 

Amitkbnom,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian.  It  was  situate 
a  short  distance  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Prxlutii,  and  its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Viitonno, 
a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Aqutla.  From  Livy  (10, 
39)  we  learn,  that  this  town,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Samnites,  wss  recovered  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Carvilius  (A  U.C.  459).  Under  tho  Romans  it 
became  successively  a  pra/rctnra  and  a  colony,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Frontinus  and  several  inscriptions. 
(Komanelli,  vol.  3,  p.  330.)  In  Ptolemy's  time.  Am- 
ilemom  seems  to  have  been  included  among  the  cities 
of  the  Vestini  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
319.) 

Amiianos.    Vid.  Msrcellino*. 
Ammockostos,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  whence  by 
corruption  comes  the  modern  name  Famagosta,  or, 
more  properly,  Amgoste:  now  the  principal  place  in  the 
island.  (Plot  — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  381.) 

Ammon,  or  Hahmon,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  as 
worshipped  in  Libya.  When  Bacrboa  ww  conquering 
Africa,  he  is  ssid  to  have  come  with  his  army  to  a  spot 
called,  from  the  vast  Quantity  of  sand  lying  around,  by 
the  name  of  Hammodes  ('Atutudvr,  i.  e.,  sandy,  from 
itfiftor,  "  sand,"  and  eldoc, "  aspect"  or  u  appearance"). 
Here  his  forces  were  in  great  danger  of  periabing  from 
wsnt  of  water,  when  a  ram  on  a  sudden  appeared,  and 
guided  them  to  a  verdant  spot,  or  oasis,  >n  the  midst 
of  the  desert.  When  they  reached  this  place,  the  rani 
disappeared,  and  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  Bacchus,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surname  of  Ammon  or  Hammon,  from 
the  Greek  itftfsoc  or  ttftftoc,  "  sand,"  in  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  appearance ;  and  the 
statue  of  the  deity  had  the  head  and  boms  of  a  ram. 
(Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  20.)  According  to  an- 
other version  of  the  fsble,  Bacchus,  in  his  extremity, 
prayed  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  and  the  god,  appearing  under 
the  form  of  a  ram,  indicated  the  place  of  the  fountain 
with  his  foot,  the  water,  before  unseen,  immediately 
bubbling  up  through  the  sand. — The  spot  to  which  the 
fable  points  is  the  Oaaia  of  Ammon  (ttd.  Oasis),  and 
is  called  also  Constantta,  from  the  Emperor  Con-  '  the  fountain  ia  the  famous  Fons  Solis,  or  fountain  of 
■am as.  iia  ancient  well*,  constructed  with  black  ]  the  Sun,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4.  181),  was 


off.  T-id  m  '*  De  Ofirns,"  intended  to  explain  the 
dona  at'  Christian  ministers.  The  most  accurate 
ed*m  *'  bis  works  ia  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Paris, 
t  wfc  hi  ,  1582-90.  (Gorton's  Btogr.  Ihct.,  vol.  1, 
p.  a7 ) 

Assersses.  a  city 
hmdfd  by  the  hero  J 
esuu  of  nvt'intairiA, 
»»*  of  Anftcyra-  It 

trans,  bat  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  before 
tv  battle  of  Cheronx*.  (Pauian..  10,  3,  and  38.) 
its  rams  were  first  discovered  by  Chandler,  near  the 
tiafe  of  Dystoma.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
S.p  159.) 

Aescsaif.  female  minstrels,  of  Syrian  origin,  who 
csocaed  then*  vocation  at  Rome,  and  were  also  of 
■  ssoktte  lnres.  (Acron,  ad  Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  2,  1. — 
A**,  Btymol.  Handte&rterbuck,  vol.  I,  p  45,  seq.) 
Tar  aame  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Syriac 
ssat  or  anknb.  "  a  Sate." 

Aistli.  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  in  Sparta, 
sac  also  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  They  were  so 
■amei  it  is  said,  from  6ft Co? j,  delay,  because  it  was 
UissfBt  that  they  could  delay  the  approach  of  death. 
Suoat,  oo  the  other  band,  consider  the  term  in  ques- 
tun  to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  derived  from  ambulare. 
((*newe  the  remarks  of  Vollmer,  Worlcrb.  der  My- 
iasi.tr) 

AatLia.  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  according  to 
PW  whose  waters  no  vessel  could  contain :  rov 
aktA^ra  ToTXiftov.  w  to  i "wp  oyyei'-'i*  ovocv  crtyttv. 
(tkHff.  10,  -vol.  7,  p  229.  ed  Bekk) 

Ahsssts.  a  rrver  of  Sicily,  near  Catania.  It  is 
now  lie  JndsceUo.  {Strabo,  380  —  Ovtd,  Met.,  15, 
X79  ) 

Assail,  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  ancient 
ciu»  of  Urnbria.  It  lay  south  of  Tnder,  and  in  the 
nrm  t»  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  Cato.  who  is 
q-wttd  by  Pliny  (3,  14).  A  mens  could  boast  of  an 
wzrci  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Rome,  having  been 
'weird,  it  is  said,  964  veers  before  the  war  with 
Pmeus.  or  1045  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ci- 
enc.  &  Ins  defence  of  the  celebrated  Koscius,  who 
*u  ■  native  of  Amelia,  has  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
af  rais  town.  From  bim  we  learn  its  municipal  rank, 
us1  from  Frontinus.  that  it  became  a  colony  under 
Acjostes.  (Compare  Strabo,  228. — Festus,  s.  e. 
Jwcni )  The  small  episcopal  town  of  Amelia  now 
iwstats  this  ancient  city.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy, 
vat  1.  p.  273.) 

AatrrtATCs.  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  Halesus 
TV  Roman*  besieged  it  for  seven  months  when  in 
sands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  without  success. 
It  wj  taken,  however,  after  a  third  aiege,  and  raxed 
tola*  ground,  the  surviving  inhabitants  being  sold  aa 
*»»«  Steph.  Byz.  calls  the  place  Arnestratus ;  Di- 
advof  Siculus,  Myotratum;  and  Polybius,  Mythstra- 
tm.  (0>sd  Sic  ,  S3,  ed.  9.—P<Uyb.,  1,  24.)  It  is 
3»*  Huiretta,  in  the  Vol  de  Dtmona. 

AsBsrais,  queen  of  Persia,  and  wife  to  Xerxes 
Hit**  discovered  an  intrigue  between  her  husband 
*ae  AnayuU,  and  imputing  ail  the  blame  solely  to  the 
*xaeT  of  the  latter,  she  requested  her  from  the  king 
»  *  roval  festival ;  and,  when  ahe  had  ber  in  her 
p»*«.  rat  off  her  breasts,  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  tongue, 
■d  ten*,  her  home  in  this  shocking  condition.  She 
fcsa.  oo  another  occasion,  sacrificed  fourteen  Persian 
rtoiiwi  of  noble  birth,  **  to  propitiate,"  saya  Herodo- 
t»v  "the  deity  who  is  said  to  dwell  beneath  the 
■nh"  (Hendot..  9,  110,  seqq  —  Id  ,  7,  114  ) 

Aits*,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken  and  destroy- 
ed bv  Sapsr,  king  of  Persia.    It  waa  re  peopled  by  the 
i  of  Nisibis,  after  Jorisn's  treaty  with  the 
by  a  new  coionv  »s-hich  was  sent  to  it. 
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tepid  at  dawn,  cool  as  the  day  advanced,  very  cool  at ' 

noon,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm  ' 
at  sunset,  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight.  Here  also  wan 
the  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  Alexander  the 
Great  visited,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  respecting 
the  divinity  of  his  origin.  An  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion is  given  by  Plutarch  ( Vu.  AUx.,  e.  26),  and,  as  may 
well  be  expected,  the  answer  of  the  oracle  was  alto- 
gether acceptable  to  the  royal  visitant,  though  the 
credit  previously  attached  to  its  answers  was  seriously 
impaired  by  the  gross  flattery  which  it  had  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed.  The  temple  of  Ammon,  like  that  of 
Delphi,  waa  famed  for  ita  treasures,  the  varied  offer- 
ings of  the  pioua  ;  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Egypt,  excited  so  far  the  cupidity  of 
Cambyses  aa  to  induce  him  to  send  a  large  body  of 
forces' across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  place.  The 
expedition,  however,  proved  a  signal  failure ;  no  ac- 
counts of  it  were  ever  received,  and  it  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Persian  troops  were  purposely  mis- 
led on  their  route  by  the  Egyptian  guides,  and  that  all 
perished  in  the  desert.  ( Vtd.  Cambyses  >— Herodotus 
(2, 54,  teqq. )  give*  us  .two  accounts  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  tho  temple  of  Ammon  One,  which  he  heard 
from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Thebes,  stated,  that  two 
priestesses  had  been  carried  off  by  some  Phoenicians 
from  Thebes,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  conveyed 
to  Libya  and  there  sold  aa  a  slave,  and  the  other  to 
Greece.  These  two  females,  according  to  them,  had 
founded  oracles  in  each  of  these  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  tho  other  story,  which  he  heard  from  the  priest- 
esses 'at  Dodona,  two  black  pigeons  had  flown 
from  Thebea  in  Egypt ;  one  of  theae  had  passed 
into  Libya,  the  other  had  come  to  Dodona  in  Greece, 
and  both  had  spoken  with  a  human  voice,  and  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  oracles  in  each  of  these 
places. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary  narrative.  Am- 
mon, says  Plutarch  (<&  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  354),  ie  the  Egyp* 
tian  name  for  Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  wor- 
shipped at  Thebea,  called  in  the  sacred  books  Hammon- 
no,  "  the  possession  of  Hammon,"  snd  in  the  Septaa- 
grnt  version  ( Ezek  .e.  20)  the  city  of  Ammon.  Jablon- 
ski  derives  the  word  Ammon  from  Am-oein,  "shining." 
According,  however,  to  Cham  poll  ion  the  younger,  the 
term  in  question  (Amon  or  ^imcn)  denoted,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  secret,"  concealed,"  or  "  he 
who  reveals  his  secret  powers."  It  is  sometimes  also, 
as  the  same  writer  informs  us,  united  with  the  word 
Knepk,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  this  results  the  compound  Amenebis  (Amen-Ncb) 
which  ia  found  on  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  greater 
Oasis.  (Letronne,  Keck.  tur  VEgyp.,  p.  237,  teqq.) 
The  Greek  etymology  of  tho  nsme  A ininon,  from  'iiiunr 
or  ^appoc,  "  sand,"  is  fanciful  and  visionary,  and  only 
affords  another  proof  of  the  constant  habit  in  which  that 
nation  indulged,  of  referring  so  many  thinga  to  them- 
selves, with  which  they  had  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest 
connexion.  From  sll  that  has  been  said  by  the  ancient 
writers,  it  would  appear  very  clearly,  that  the  allusion 
in  the  legend  of  Ammon  ia  an  astronomical  one.  Thia 
ia  very  apparent  from  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  (2, 
42).  and  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
According  to  this  narrative,  Hercules  was  very  desi- 
rous of  seeing  Jupiter,  whereas  the  god  waa  unwilling 
to  he  seen  ;  until,  at  last,  Jupiter,  yielding  lo  his  im- 
portunity, contrived  the  following  artifice.  Having 
separated  the  head  from  tho  body  of  a  ram,  and  Bayed 
the  whole  carcass,  he  put  on  the  skin  with  the  wool, 
and  in  that  form  showed  himself  to  Hercules  Now. 
if  Hercules  denote  the  sun,  and  ants  the  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  the  whole  may  be  an  allegory  illustrative 
of  the  opening  of  the  voar — As  regards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  account  respecting  the  two  dovea  or  pigeon*,  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  and  haa  already  been  alluded  to, 
as  that  historian  informs  as,  from  the  priestess- 


es of  Dodona ;  whereas  the  priests  of  Thebes  asrnW 
the  origin  of  the  oracles  at  Dodona  and  m  the  Oaajtof 
Ammon  to  the  two  Egyptian  females  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Thebea,  and  who  had  Ufa 
carried  away  and  sold  into  slavery  by  certain  Ph*t.>- 
cians.    Herodotoe,  with  no  little  plausibility,  seek*  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements,  by  conjcctnr.ng  that 
the  Dodoneana  gave  the  name  of  doves  or  pigeon* 
to  the  females  carried  off,  because  they  used  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  their  speech  resembled  the  chattering  of 
birds ;  and  the  remark  of  the  same  Dodoneans,  that  the 
pigeons  were  of  a  black  colour,  he  explains  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  females  being,  like  tbe  other  Egyp- 
tians, of  a  dark  complexion.    Ft  is  very  evident  that 
wo  have  here  some  allusion  to  Egyptian  colonies,  and 
to  the  influence  which  prophetic  females  would  exer- 
cise in  such  colonies  recently  established.    The  only 
difficulty,  however,  is  how  to  connect  the  Pelssgk  shnst 
of  Dodona  with  anything  of  an  Egyptian  character. 
(Consult  tho  remarks  of  Creuzer,  Symboltk,  vol-  4,  p. 
151,  and  of  Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  486.}— 
Browne,  an  English  traveller,  discovered  in  1792  th* 
site  of  tbe  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  spot  called 
the  Oasis  of  Sncth,  situated  in  tbe  midst  of  dewn*, 
Ave  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo.   In  1 798,  Hon* man 
discovered  the  Pons  Soiis.    In  1616  Bclxoni  viaittd 
the  spot,  snd  foond  the  fountain  aituatcd  in  the  midrt 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  palma.    He  visited  the  fountain 
at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  morning.    He  had  un- 
fortunately no  thermometer  with  him.    But,  judging 
from  his  feelings  at  those  several  periods,  it  might  be 
100°  at  midnight,  80°  in  the  morning  early,  and  at 
noon  about  40°.    The  truth-  appears  to  be,  that  no 
change  takes  place  in  tho  temperature  of  the  water,  bat 
in  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  ;  for  tbe  well  it 
deeply  shaded,  and  a  boat  60  feet  deep.    The  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the  spot,  is  evidently 
incorrect.    He  must  have  misunderstood  his  informer. 
(Compare  Rennell's  Qeogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  593,  Mff ) 
AmhonIi.  a  people  of  Africa,  occupying  what  is  now 
the  Oasis  of  Sneak.  According  to  Herodotus  (2, 42), 
the  Ammonians  were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  AZlte- 
opisns,  speaking  a  language  composed  of  words  taken 
from  both  those  nations. — The  srable  territory  of  tbe 
Oasis  of  Stwah  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad. 
The  chief  plantation  consiete  of  date-trees ;  there  are 
also  pomegranates,  fig-trees,  olives,  apricots,  and  ba- 
nanas.   A  considerable  quantity  of  e  reddish- grained 
rice  is  cultivated  here,  being  a  different  varietv  from 
that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.   It  also 
produces  wheal  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  xs  fouod. 
The  fresh-water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are  ac- 
cused of  giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers  when  used  by 
strangers.    The  population  of  Siwck  is  capable  of  for- 
nishing  about  1500  armed  men.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  173,  Am.  ed. )    For  remarks  on  tbe  celebra- 
ted Font  Solu,  consult  preceding  article  towards  il* 
close. 

Aamoivfos,  I.  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  inathemauca  at  Delphi,  and  lived  da- 
ring the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  to  whom  he  acted  as  interpreter  when  that 
monarch  visited  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  makes 
frequent  mention  of  bim  in  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  treatise  on  the  inscription  of  the  Delphic 
temple. — II.  Saccaa.or  Saccophorus (so  called  because 
in  early  life  he  had  been  a  sack-bearer),  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  was  born  at  Alexandres,  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  was  early  instructed  in  the  catechet- 
ical schools  established  in  that  city.  Here,  under  the 
Christian  preceptors,  Atbenagoras,  Pantoenus,  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  he  acquired  a  strong  propen- 
sity towards  philosophical  studies,  snd  became  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  reconciling  the  different  opinions 
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mica  at  iaat  time  subsisted  among  philosophers. 
PofjbfiT  itf  E**cb.,  Hut.  Ere,  6,  19)  relates,  that 
Araa«.i»pis»eti  over  to  the  legal  establishment,  thai 
:v,  MiMxoed  to  the  pagan  religion.    Eusebius  (/.  c, 
:  r.i;«d  Jerome        5.  £  ,  c  55,  p  132),  oa  the 
ccitn.i,  assert  that  A mmontus  continued  in  the  Chris- 
n-.      uiul  the  end  of  bis  life.    But  it  ia  probable 
ts.;  ia**  Carutiao  fathers  refer  to  another  Ammoni- 
l?  *±j,  lq  toe  third  century,  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
or  to  some  other  person  of  this  name  ;  for 
•;.:">  "tier  to  the  sacred  books  of  Ainmonius:  whereas 
Saccas.  as  his  pupil  Longinus  attesls,  wrote 
(Compare  FtfOnciita,  Bitf.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p, 
:*>.  !<2.)  It  is  not  easy,  mdeed,  to  account  for  the 
fvi.--j.uj  related  of  this  philosopher,  but  upon  the 
of  bis  having  renounced  the  Christian  faith, 
to  Hierocles  (Dt  Falo,  ap.  Phot.,  Bibi,  vol. 
1  }  161,  td.  Better},  Ammoniua  was  induced  lo 
t.30:     plan  of  a  distinct  eclectic  school,  by  a  desire 
c  :>n: .ag  an  end  to  those  contentious  which  bad  bo 
the  philosophical  world.  Ammonius 
followers  and  hearers,  both  pagan 
uii  (J^wian,  who  all,  doubtless,  promised  themselves 
-..n  .  duu&aUoD  from  a  preceptor  that  undertook  lo 
c:^-i  ulo  a  focos  all  the  rays  of  ancient  wisdom. 
-•  'jj^bt  his  select  disciples  certain  sublime  doctrine* 
W  a.?«*c4l  practices,  and  was  called  vfeoitdanroc, 
■jx  k«a«a>-iaughl  philosopher."    These  mysteries 
'--jtcaaswoicated  to  them  under  a  solemn  injunction 
*je«t.  Porphyry  relates,  that  Plotinus,  with  the 
:<ji  oi  the  d*cip!es  of  Ainmonius,  promised  not  lo  di- 
ri^eerLiia  dogmas  which  they  Icarmd  m  his  school, 
'■n  u>  '<4ft  mem  safely  in  their  purified  rnnul*.  Tins 
•rcMbawe  accounts  for  the  fact  mentioned  on  the 
ei  Looginu*.  that  he  left  nothing  in  writing. 
\ acnr..Dt  probably  died  about  the  year  21 3,  {En- 
uJiihiUrt  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2.  p.  f»S.  aryy  — 
*."■»]»*»  So*/,  /fuf.  L*r.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  119,  «-yy  ) 
—III.  \Cir.»tian  writer,  a  native  of  Alixandrca,  who 
'*c  nam  tM  A.D.    He  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
:flH*«a, whxA  Jerome  cites  wuh  commendation.  —  1 V. 
! *  •»  of  Hermt&s,  so  called  for  distinction'  sake 
'to  «htt  individuals  of  the  name,  was  a  native  ot 
'.*Mcdra,  and  a  disciple  of  Proclus.    He  taught 
rfcsxtyar  at  Alexandre*  about  the  begimnnrr  of  the 
'  W  century.    Ilia  system,  was  an  eclectic  our,  r  in- 
principles  derived  both  from  Aristotle  and  Pl;i- 
Vi   Ha ca&aot  be  regarded  as  an  original  thinker .  he 
*»wn  strong,  however,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the 
i'-oJt  d  toe  exact  sciences,  winch  rectified  hi*  jud<f- 

ud  preserved  hun,  no  doubt,  from  the  cxtmva-  ! 
noces  cf  tie  Jiew  Platonism.    Aminonui.i  hm  left 
on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry  ;  on  the 
of  Amiutle,  together  with  a  life  of  that  phi- 1 
^*jirx;  on  hi*  treatise  of  Interpretation  ;  and  stho- 
uc 4m  seven  books  of  the  Metaphysics.    Of  the 
^a»«Urie»  on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry  we  have 
yfJkratDg  editions:  Venice,  1500,  fol  ,  Gr.  ;  Ven- 
'A  \H\  8vo.  ap.  Aid ,  Gr  ;  Venice.  15G9,  iul.,  Lat. 
-«av— Of  the  eommenUry  on  the  Categories,  and  of 
treatise  of  Interpretation.  Venire,  151)3.  fol  . 
as.  ALL.  8vo.    Of  the  commentary  on 
trwot  gf  Interpretation  alone.  Venice,  1519,  8vo, 
{'«  *i  Lat   The  scholia  on  the  Metaphysics  have 
*«wrbs« eased.   (SehbW,  Hist.  Lit  Gr,  vol.7,  p. 
I2J.  s?7f.) — V.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ps* 11*  was  one  of  the  literary  men  who  Hod  from 
'Jesjadrra  u>  Constantinople  after  the  destruction  of 
tat  pagan  temples.    There  he  became,  together  with 
flwsswi,  one  of  the  masters  of  Socrates,  the  eccle- 
wstetl  writer :  this  is  a  fact  which  appears  firmly  es- 
aktsksi  aad  the  reasons  alleged  by  Valckenaer  for 
PUatbuBi  in  the  first  or  second  century  have  been 
considered  insufficient.    Ammonius  has  left 
eotk  on  Greek  synonymoa,  Ac,  under  the  title 
coi  i5tao6pw*  Xtfrw.    It  is  a  production 
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of  very  inferior  merit.  The  best  cditiou  is  that  ol 
Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat ,  1739,  4to.  An  abridgment 
of  this  edition  was  published  st  Erlang,  in  1787,  8vo, 
under  the  care  of  Ainmon.  Valckcnaer'a  edition  has 
also  been  reprinted  entire,  but  in  a  more  portable  form, 
at  Leipzig,  1822,  8vo,  under  the  care  of  Schseffer, 
who  has  added  the  inedited  notes  of  Kulencamp,  and 
the  cntical  letter  of  Segaar,  addressed  to  Valckenaer 
and  published  at  Utrecht  in  1778, 8vo.  We  have  also 
a  treatise  of  Ammonius,  Ilrpi  imvpoAoyiar,  *•  On  the 
improper  use  of  words,"  which  has  never  been  printed. 
— Vl.  A  physician  of  Alexandres,  surnained  the  Li- 
thotomist,  from  his  skill  in  cutting  for  the  stone ;  an  op- 
eration which,  according  to  some,  he  first  introduced. 
He  invented  an  instrument  for  crushing  the  larger  cal- 
culi while  in  the  bladder.  He  was  accustomed  also  to 
make  use  of  caustic  applications,  especially  red  ars# 
nic,  in  hemorrhages.  (Sprengel,  Hut.  Med.,  vol.  1,  t 
465.) 

A M.visua,  a  port  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  southeast  from 
Gnosaus,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  nsrne  in  its 
vicinity.  (Horn.,  Od.,  19, 188.— Apolt.  Rhod  ,  3, 877.) 

Anon,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of  love.  ( Vid. 
Cupido.) 

Ahokuos,  now  Amorgo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
situate  to  the  east  of  Nicasia.    According  to  Scylax 
(PenpL,  p.  22)  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (a.  r.  'A/uop 
voc),  it  contained  three  towns,  Arcesine,  ^Egialus,  and 
Minos.    The  former  yet  preserves  its  name,  and 
stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  £gia 
lus  is  perhaps  Porto  S.  Anna.    Mmoa  was  the  birth 
place  of  Siraonides,  an  iambic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (487)  and  others.    Amorgus  gave  its  name  to 
a  peculiar  linen  dress  manufactured  in  the  island 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Aftopyoc. — Gramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  416.) 

AsiPEtiua,  Lucius,  the  author  of  a  work  that  has 
reached  us,  entitled  Liber  Memoriali*.  The  particular 
period  when  he  lived  is  unknown.  .  Bahr  makes  him 
to  have  flourished  after  Trajan,  and  before  Theodosius. 
His  work  is  divided  into  fifty  small  chapters,  and  is 
addressed  to  a  certain  Macrinus.  It  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  earth,  history, 
Vc  .  and  appears  to  be  compiled  from  previous  writers. 
Marks  of  declining  Lalinity  are  visible  in  it.  The 
best  editions  are  that  ofTzschuckc,  Lips.,  1793.  8 vo, 
and  that  of  Beck,  Lips.,  1826,  8vo.  {Bahr,  Geseh. 
Horn.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  seqa.) 

Ampklus.  I.  a  promontory  of  Crete,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  the  promontory  of  Sammonium.  It  is 
now  Cape  Sacro.  {Ptol.,  p.  91.)  Pliny  {4,  12)  as- 
signs lo  Crete  a  town  of  this  same  name  ;  and  there 
are,  in  fact,  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er Sacro  and  the  promontory.  {Cramer^  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  372.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
thonia,  and  forming  the  lower  termination  of  the  Sinus 
Singiticus.  Livy  calls  it  the  Toronesn  promontory 
(31,  45). 

Amfblusia,  called  also  Cote  and  Soloe,  a  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  form- 
ing the  point  of  soparation  between  the  Fretum  Her- 
culeum  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)  and  the  shore  of  tba. 
Western  Ocean.  It  is  now  Cape  Spartcl.  The  an- 
cient name  Ampelusia  refers  to  its  abounding  in  vines, 
a  signification  which  Cote  is  said  to  have  had  in  the 

Punic  or  Phoenician  tongue.  (Compare  the  remarks 
of  Hamaker,  MisceU.  Phanic.,  p. 

1824,  4to.) 


p.  247,  Lugd.  Bat., 


AmpiiiabaIoes,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmseon,  aa  being 
son  of  Amphiaraus.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  43.) 

AuFHtaBius,  a  famous  soothsayer  and  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  some  a  son  of  Oiclens,  according  to  others  of 
Apollo.  So,  also,  one  account  makes  his  mother  to  have 
been  named  Clytasmnestra ;  another,  Hypermnestrs, 
daughter  of  the  iEtouan  king  Thestius.  ^  He 
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AMPHICTYONES. 


to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  anguT 
family,  his  grandfather  having  been  Anliphatca,  and 
hi*  great-grandfather  Mclampus.    From  various  scat- 
tered accounts  respecting  him  in  the  ancient  writers, 
tho  following  particulars  may  be  gleaned.    He  was,  in 
his  youth,  at  the  famous  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar  ; 
be  afterward  returned  to  Argoa,  hia  native  city,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  hia  brother,  drove  Adrastus  from  the 
thiona.    A  reconciliation,  however,  taking  place,  the 
monarch  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  Am- 
phiaraus  his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage.    The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  two  sons,  Alctna-on  and  Amphilo* 
chus.    When  Adrastus,  at  the  request  of  Polvnices, 
resolved  to  march  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  was 
unwilling  to  accompany  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  ex- 
pedition would  prove  fatal  to  himself,  and  he  endeav- 
oured also  to  dissuade  the  other  chieftains  from  going. 
Polyniccs  thereupon  presented  Eriphyle  with  the  fa- 
mous uecklace  of  Harmonia,  to  induce  her  to  overcome 
her  husband's  scruples,  and  ahe  not  only,  in  conse- 
quence, made  known  his  placo  of  concealment,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  the  army.  Amphi- 
araus thereupon,  previous  to  his  departure,  knowing  J  eluded  in  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  was,  perhaps,  regola- 
what  was  about  to  befall  him,  charged  his  son  Alcmxon  ted  by  private  agreement ;  but,  unless  one  state  usurped 
to  kill  his  mother  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  his  the  whole  right  of  its  tribe,  it  is  manifest  that  a  petty 


supply  two  names  to  fill  op  the  vacant  place ;  the 
Dolopea  and  the  Delphians.  It  seems  not  improtablt, 
that  the  former  were  finally  supplanted  by  the  Delphi- 
ans,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  from  ths 
Phocians.  After  the  return  of  the  Heraclida,  the 
number  of  the  Amphictyonic  tribes,  then  perhaps  al- 
ready hallowed  by  time,  continued  the  same ;  but  ihs 
geographical  compaas  of  the  league  waa  increased  by 
all  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  was  occupied 
by  the  new  Doric  states.  It  would  be  wrong  to  reprd 
thia  council  as  a  kind  of  national  confederation.  IT* 
causes  which  prevented  it  from  acquiring  ihia  chine- 
ter  will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  mode  m 
which  the  council  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  of 
its  ordinary  functions.  The  constitution  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic Council  rested  on  the  supposition,  once, 
perhaps,  not  very  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  of  a  perfect 
equality  among  the  tribes  represented  by  it.  Eacb 
tribe,  however  feeble,  had  two  votes  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  congress :  none,  however  powerful,  had  more. 
The  order  in  which  the  right  of  sending  representatiTes 
to  the  council  was  exercised  by  the  various  slates  nv 


tribe,  which  formed  but  one  community,  had  greatly 
the  advantage  over  Sparta  or  Argoa,  which  could  only 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
longed— With  regard  to  other  details  less  affecting 
the  general  character  of  the  institution,  k  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  observe,  that  the  council  was  comport] 
of  two  classes  of  representatives,  called  PylagdravA 
Huromnetnonc;  whose  functions  are  not  accurately 
distinguished.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  former 
were  intrusted  with  the  power  of  voting ;  whdc  the 
office  of  the  latter  consisted  in  preparing  and  directing 
their  deliberations,  and  carrying  their  decrees  into  ef- 
fect. At  Athens,  three  Pylagora  were  annually  elect- 
ed, while  one  Hxeromnemon  waa  appointed  by  lot :  «• 
do  not  know  the  practice  in  other  states.  One  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was.  that 
its  meetings  were  held  at  two  different  places.  There 
were  two  regularly  convened  every  year ;  one  in  iba 
spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Anlhela,  within  the  pass  of  Thermop*la\ 
at  a  temple  of  Ceres.  It  has  been  supposed,  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  this,  that  there  were  originally 
two  distinct  confederations ;  one  formed  of  inland,  the 


father's  death.  The  Thcban  war  proved  fatal  to  the 
Argivcs,  and  Amphiaraus,  while  engaged  in  dangerous 
conflict  with  Periclymenes,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  Jupiter  having  caused  the  ground  to  open  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  favourite  prophet,  and  sa- 
ving him  from  the  dishonour  of  being  overcome  by  his 
antagonist.  The  news  of  his  death  was  brought  to 
Alcinaton,  who  immediately  executed  his  father's  com- 
mand, and  murdered  Eriphyle.  Amphiaraus  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.  His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  hia  temple  was  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  were  held  sacred.  They  only  who  had 
consulted  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
ease, were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  sacrificed  a 
ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  skin  upon  the  ground, 
upon  which  they  slept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in 
a  dream  the  answer  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 
(Apollod..  3,  6,  2.— Horn.,  Od.,  15, 243,  dec— M*ck  , 
Sept.  c.  Thtb.—Hygin.Jab.,  70,  73,  dec.— Pautan., 
1,  34.) 

AmphicrItes,  I.  a  biographer,  who,  according  to  1 
Diogenes  Lacrlius  (Vit.  Aristip),  was  condemned  to  |  other  of  maritime  tribes;  and  that^wben  these  were 
die  by  poison.  (Compare  Athtnettu,  13,  5.) — II.  An 
Athenian  orator,  who,  being  banished  from  his  country, 
retired  to  Sclcucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  took  up  hia  resi- 
dence there  under  the  protection  df  Cleopatra,  daugh- 
ter of  Mithradates.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  be- 
rauso  suspected  by  this  princess  of  treason.  Jonsius 
(de  Script.  Hist.  Phil.,  2,  15)  thinks  that  this  is  tho 
same  with  the  preceding. — III.  An  artist,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (34,  8),  according  to  a  new  reading  proposed 
by  Sillig  {Did.  Art.,  $.  v.). 

AMrnicTYON,  a  mythic  personage,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  after  driving  out 
Cranaus,  hia  father-in  law,  and  to  have  been  himself 
expelled  by  Erichlhonios.  {Apollod.,3,  14,  6.)  The 
establishment  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  is  ascribed 
to  him  by  some.    (Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Amphicttonfs,  the  deputiea  of  the  cities  and  people 
of  Greece,  who  represented  their  respective  nations  in 
a  general  assembly  called  the  Amphictyonic  Council. 
The  most  authentic  list  of  the  communities  thus  rep- 
resented is  as  follows  :  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians, 
Ionians,  Perrha-bians,  Magnetea,  I^ocrians.  CEta?ans 
or  /Enianians,  Phthiotcs  or  Achaans  of  Phthia,  Meli- 
ans  or  Malians,  and  Phocians.  The  orator  JEschincs, 
who  furnishes  this  list,  shows,  by  mentioning  the  num- 
ber twelve,  that  one  name  is  wanting.  The  other 
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united  by  the  growing  influence  of  Delphi,  the  i 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.  A  constito- 
tion  such  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council  appears  to  haw 
possessed,  could  not  have  been  suffered  to  laat  if  any 
important  political  interests  had  depended  on  the  de- 
cision of  this  assembly.  The  truth  is,  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  Congress  were  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  connected  with  religion,  and  it  wis 
only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever  made  subservient  to 
political  enda.  The  original  objects,  or,  at  least,  the  es- 
sential character,  of  the  institution,  seem  to  be  faith- 
fully expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  preserved  by 
JDschincs,  which  bound  the  members  of  the  league  w 
refrain  from  utterly  destroying  any  Amphictyonic  city, 
and  from  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water,  even  in  war, 
and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and  the  treasures  of  the 
Delphic  god  from  sacrilege.  In  this  ancient  and  half- 
symbolical  form  we  perceive  two  main  functions  as- 
signed to  tho  council ;  to  guard  the  temple,  and  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  hostility  among  Amphictyoaic 
states.  There  is  no  intimation  of  any  confederacy 
against  foreign  enemies,  except  for  the  protection  of 
the  temple ;  nor  of  any  right  of  interposing  between 
members  of  the  league,  unless  where  one  threatens  tba 
existence  of  another.   A  review,  then,  of  the  history 
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of  dat.Kscil  shows  that  it  was  almost  powerless  for 

pood,  ravpt.  perhaps,  as  a  passive  instrument,  and 
rfcu  it  «as  only  active  for  purposes  that  were  either 
tiuispsriiit  or  pernicious.  Jts  most  legitimate  sphere 
•f  team  lay  in  cases  where  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  Cteipinc  sanctuary  were  concerned,  and  in  those  it 
a:>ck  safety  reckon  on  general  co-operation  from  all  the 
Greet*.  A  resnarkable  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
Sacrtdor  Cnsasran  war  (Vtd.  Crissa  and  Phocis.) 
TV  ergio  of  the  Amphictyonie  Council  is  altogether 
rctertam  Acrisius  ta  said  to  have  founded  the  one 
u  Delphi,  Amphictyon  the  other  at  Thermopyue,  a«ira- 
i.'jou  to  favour  of  the  opinion  above  advanced,  that  the 
council  was  a  union  of  two.  Independently, 
rf  these  two,  it  is  probable  that  many  Am- 
Lies  (so  to  call  them)  once  existed  in  Greece, 
ai  Bare  of  whjch  has  been  lost.  (  Thirltcall't  History 
•/  Crwe,  vol.  I,  p.  374,  *e«f.)— The  name  of  this 
taafedeiafaon,  if  wr  give  credit  to  Androtion,  as  cited 
t%  Paosaaias (10,  8),  was  originally  AmpktehontM  ('Au- 
UxncrrcX  and  referred  to  its  being  composed  of  the 
rtbes  that  dwelt  round  about.  An  alteration  took 
]fc*c*  when  Awtphtctyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  found- 
w  a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Thermopyla,  one  of  the  places 
ct  sssciBbiing.  From  this  time,  we  are  informed,  the 
ersVderatxm  took  the  name  of  Amphietyonu  ('Afi- 
trrvorre). 

AnFrt  rtosr*.  a  festival  observed  by  private  families 
at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
h  was  casUHnary  to  run  round  the  fire  with  a  child  in 
tbrr  anas .  thereby,  as  it  were,  making  it  a  member 
*f  the  faauly.  and  putting  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
inssi  Iwlil  denies,  to  whom  the  hearth  served  as  an 
thai.  Hence  the  name  of  the  festival,  from  iufiApa- 
sri».  -  fa  ran  eroaraut'."     (Potter,  Gr.  Ant ,  4,  14  ) 

AaraicKsiA,  a  town  of  Messenia,  near  the  river 
Hrpsors  Accordmg  to  Homer  (//.,  2,  693),  it  be- 
longed to  Nestor.  Some  critics  assigned  it  to  Tnphy- 
ia   (Smio,  349  ) 

Aaraaocacs,  1.  son  of  Amphiaraua  and  Eriphyle. 
After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argot,  his  native  country, 
Wwd  to  Acaraania,  and  built  there  Argos  Amphu 
■cbmai.   This  is  the  account  of  Thncydidcs  (2,  68); 

nd.  Argos,  IV — II.  An  Athenian  philosopher 
vao  wrote  upon  agricultare.    (Vmrro,  de  K.  R,  1). 

AmuwiPi  and  Anapcs,  two  brothers,  who,  wlien 
Cauaa  and  the  neighboanng  citiea  were  in  flames  by 
»  ercption  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  saved  their  parents 
tpn  their  shoulders.  The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
Ana  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side ;  and 
ftun.  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them 
after  death  in  the  island  of  Irenes.  They  received  di- 
*a*  bnoours  in  Sicilv.  (Vol.  Max.,  5,  4.— Sil.  ltd., 
H  197 -Claud.,  Idyll  ,  7,  41.) 

Asmioi,  I.  a  The  ban  prince,  son  of  Antiope  and 
Jiauer.  or,  rather,  of  Epopeus,  king-of  Sicyon.  An- 
woe,  the  niece  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  having  be- 
at* the  mother  of  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethua,  ex- 
tend them  on  Mount  Cithseron,'  where  they  were  found 
at  brought  up  by  shepherds.  Having  learned,  on 
means,  nunhood,  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their 
swher  by  Lyena  and  Dirce  (tid.  Antiope),  the  twin 
Warn  avenged  her  wrongs  by  the  death  of  both  the 
uVviirx  pert  tea  (vtd.  Lycus  and  Dirce),  and  made 
tx wires  master*  of  Thebes,  where  they  reigned  con- 
<k*Jt.  ruder  their  rule  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  ac- 
ru?d  sew  splendour,  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished. 
Ab^cjoo  cnkivated  music  with  the  greatest  success, 
u™*r  received  lessons  in  this  art  from  Mercury  hi  Hi- 
st!!, ite  gave  htm  a  lyre  of  gold,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
at  bmit  the  walls  of  Thebes,  causing  the  stones  to  take 
i^eir  revpecuve  places  in  obedience  to  the  tones  of  his 
r-wruroeoL  The  meaning  of  this  legend  is  supposed 
is  be,  taat  Amphion,  by  his  mild  and  persuasive  man- 
wra.  prevailed  upon  his  rude  subjects  to  build  walls 

amend  Thebes.    Muller,  however,  tees  in  it  an  allu- 


sion to  the  old  Dorian  and  jEolian  custom  of  erecting 
the  walla  of  cities  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 
— Amphion,  after  this,  married  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus, and  became  by  her  the  father  of  seven  aons  and 
seven  daughters,  who  were  all  slain  by  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana. (V»d.  Niobe.)  According  to  one  account,  he 
destroyed  himself  after  this  cruel  loss,  while  another 
version  of  the  story  makes  him  to  have  fallen  in  a  se- 
dition. (Horn.,  0d.,  11,  262,  teqq.—Apollod.,  3,  5,  4, 
»tqq.— Muller,  Gtach.  Hcllen.  Stdmme,  drc  ,  vol.  1, 
p.  267.)— II.  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Applies,  by 
whom  he  was  highly  respected  as  an  artist,  and  who 
yielded  to  him  in  the  grouping  of  his  pictures.  (J'lm., 
35,  10.)— III.  A  statuary  of  Cnossus,  and  pupil  of 
Ptolichue.  (Paason.,  10,  15.)  He  flourished  about 
Olymp.  86. 

Amphip&i.is,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon.  It  was  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  what  was  termed  'Ewro  'O&oi, 
or  "  the  Nine  Ways,"  a  spot  so  called  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  parts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon.  The  occupation  of  the  Nine 
Ways  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Thra- 
cians,  which  led  to  frequent  rencounters  between  them 
and  the  Athenian  colonists,  in  one  of  which  the  latter 
sustained  a  severe  defeat.  (Tkueyd.,  1,  100.)  After 
a  lapse  of  twenty-nine  years,  a  fresh  colony  was  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  which 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  Kdoni.  Agnon  gave  the 
name  of  Amphipolis  to  the  new  city,  from  its  being 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Strymon.  (Thucyd., 
4,  102. — Scylnj,  p.  27.)  Amphipolis  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  into  that  country,  it 
was  already  a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  surrender 
to  that  general  waa  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  and 
yood  fortune  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  we  may  estimate 
the  importance  tlicy  attached  to  its  possession,  from 
their  displeasure  against  Thucydides,  who  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
(Thucyd.,  4,  106);  and  also  from  the  exertions  tbey 
afterward  made,  under  Cleon,  to  repair  the  loss.  The 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  through  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  slain  in  an 
engagement.  Brasidas  fell  in  the  same  battle,  and  the 
Amphipolitans  paid  the  highest  honours  to  his  memory, 
resolving  thenceforth  to  him  ss  the  true  founder 

of  their  city  ;  and  with  this  view  they  threw  down  the 
statues  of  Agnon,  and  erected  those  of  Brasidas  in  their 
stead.  Athens  never  regained  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city  ;  for  though  it  was  agreed,  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  soon  after  concluded  with  Sparta,  that  this 
colony  should  be  restored,  thst  stipulation  waa  never 
fulfilled,  the  Amphipolitans  themselves  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  it,  and  the  Spartans  expressing  their  inability 
to  compel  them.  The  Athenians,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  war,  sent  an  expedition  under  Euetion  to  at- 
tempt the  reconquest  of  the  place,  but  without  success. 
(Tkueyd.,  7,  0.)  Mitford,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
affirms,  that  Amphipolis  was  restored  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  fact.  Amphipolis,  at  a 
later  period,  fell  into  the  handa  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  It  became  from  that 
time  a  Macedonian  town,  and,  on  the  subjugation  of 
this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  waa  constituted  the 
chief  town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory. 
(Dezipp.,  ap.  Synccll.,  Citron.,  p.  268.— Uv  ,  45,  20.) 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it 
seems  to  have  exchanged  ita  name  (or  that  of  Chrysop- 
olis.  if  wc  may  believe  an  anonymous  geographer,  in 
Hudaon's  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  42.  The  spot  on 
which  tho  ruins  of  Amphipolis  arc  still  to  be  traced, 
bears  the  name  o(Jentketi.  The  position  of  Amphip- 
olis. observes  Col.  Leake  (WaJpoW*  Collection,  p 
510),  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It 
stands  in  a  pass  w  inch  traverses  the  mountains  border- 
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ing  the  Strymonic  Gulf;  and  it  commands  the  only 
easy  communication  from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into 
the  great  Macedonian  plains,  which  extend  for  sixty 
miles  from  beyond  Mclemko  to  Phihppi.  (Cramer'* 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  292,  seqq.) 

Ami-mis,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contempo- 
rary with  Plato.  His  works  arc  lost,  though  some  of 
the  lilies  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.  (Consult 
Schceigh.,  ad  Aliun  ,  vol.  9,  Index  Auct.,  s.  v.) 

Amphissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Macarcus,  fabled  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  city  of  Amphissa. — II. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Loch  OzoIsj.  We  find,  from 
Strata,  that  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Cru»sa?an  Gulf, 
and  Machine*  (in  Ctes.,  p.  71)  informs  us,  that  its  dis- 
tance from  Delphi  was  sixty  stadia  :  Pausanias  reck- 
ons one  hundred  and  twenty.  Amphissa  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains.  (Aris- 
tot.,  ap.  Harpocrat.  Lex. — Sleph.  Byz  ,  s.  v.  'KfiQtooa.) 
Amphissa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls  of  Crisss,  and  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  which  was  held  to  be  sacred ;  and 
lastly,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  molest- 
ed travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their 
territory.  (Slrabo,  419. —Msckm.  tn  Ctes.,  p.  71, 
seqq.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  stale  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  yEtolians.  In  the  war  carried  on 
hv  the  Komans  against  this  people,  they  besieged  Am- 
ptiissa,  when  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  town  and 
retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregna- 
ble. (Lip.,  37,  5.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
modern  town  of  Salona  represents  the  ancient  Amphis- 
sa. Sir  William  GelJ  (Itinerary,  p.  196)  observes, 
that  the  real  distance  between  Delphi  and  Amphissa  is 
seven  miles.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  111.) 

AMPHtTHKATRVM,  an  edifice  of  an  elliptical  form, 
used  for  exhibiting  combats  of  gladiators,  wild  beasts, 
and  other  spectacles.  The  word  i>  derived  from  iifiQi 
»nd  &earpov,  from  the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as 
to  sec  equally  well  from  every  side.  The  first  dura- 
ble amphitheatre  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The  largest  one  was  begun 
by  Vespasian,  and  completed  by  Titus,  now  ca  lied 
Colismum,  from  the  Colossus,  or  large  statue  of  Nero, 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators,  to 
have  been  5  years  in  buildmg,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  10  millions  of  crowns.  12,000  Jews  were 
employed  upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificent  rums  still  remain. 
— There  are  amphitheatres  still  standing,  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  at  several  other  places  besides 
Home.  At  Fola  in  Istrta,  at  Nismcs,  at  Aries,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place  where 
the  gladiators  fought  was  called  the  arena,  because  it 
was  co\ercd  with  sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  glad- 
iators from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 

Amphitritk,  a  daughter  of  Ncrcus  and  Doris,  and 
the  spouse  of  Neptune.  She  for  a  long  time  shunned 
the  addresses  of  this  deity  ;  but  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  to  Neptune  by  a  dolphin,  and 
the  god,  out  of  gratitude,  placed  this  fish  among  the 
stars.  Amphitrite  had,  by  Neptune,  Triton,  one  of 
the  sea-deities.  (Ovid,  Metatnurph,,  1,  14. — Hesiod, 
Theog.) 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alcsros  and 
Hipponornc.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  married  Electrvon, 
king  of  Myccnas,  whose  sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by 
the  Telcboans.  (Vid.  Alcmcna.) 

AMPHiTRVofJiInKs,  a  surname  of  Hercules,  as  the 
supposed  son  of  Amphitryon.  (Vtrg.,  A3n.,  8,  103.) 

Amphkysos,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  (lowing  into  the 
Sinus  Pagaaseus,  above  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Near  this 
stream,  Aix>llo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  King  Admetus.  Hence,  among  the  Latm 
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poets,  the  epithet  Amphrysrus  becomes 

Apollinevt.    (Lucan.,  6,  367. —  Vir/r.t  * 

Amtbaqas,  a  river  of  Africa,  forming 
between  Mauritania  Cmsancnsia   and  i 
falling  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Igilgilia, « 
a  branch  of  it  stood  Cirta,  the  capital 
The  modern  name  is  Wad-tl-Ktlnr,  L  < 
River.    (Piol.—Mcla,  1,  6.— Phn.,  5,  £ 

Amsanctus,  or  Ahsancti  Valus  kt 
ebrated  valley  and  lake  of  Italy,  in  Sam 
southwest  of  Trivicum.  Virgil  (.£'//  . 
left  us  a  fine  description  of  the  place.  1 
the  lake  were  remarkable  for  their  sutphui 
ties  and  exhalations.  Some  antiquaries  ha 
ed  this  spot  with  the  Lake  of  ("miliar,  neai 
Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  < 
referred  to,  distinctly  tells  us  that  it  was  I 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  also  con  tin 
ro  (de  Dir.,  1)  and  Pliny  (H.  A.,  2,  93). 
writer  mentions  a  temple  consecrated  to 
Mephitis,  on  the  bunks  of  this  sulphureous  la 
a  good  description  is  given  by  Komanelli 
a  work  of  Leonardo  di  Capoa.  (Romanet 
361.)  The  lake  is  now  called  Mufeix,  an 
the  little  town  of  Fricento.  (Cramer's  A\ 
vol  2,  p.  251.) 

AmulIus,  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  i 
brother  of  Numitor.    The  crown  belongec 
the  latter,  but  Amulius,  dispossessed  him 
death  his  son  Lausus,  and  fearing  lest  1 
dethroned  by  a  nephew,  compelled  Rhea 
daughter  of  Numitor,  to  become  a  vestal,  w 
hood  bound  her  to  perpetual  virginity.  No 
ing,  however,  all  these  precautions,  Rhea 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the 
Amulius  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  burn 
having  violated  her  vow  as  a  priestess  of 
the  two  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  Til 
were  providentially  saved,  however,  by  s 
herds,  or,  as  others  say,  by  a  she-wolf;  and. 
attained  to  manhood,  they  put  to  death  t 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  j 
Numitor.    (Otia\  Fast.,  3,  67  —  Ltv ,  1, 
Flut ,  Vn.  Rom.,  dtc.) 

Amyci  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  Thrs 
poms,  north  of  Nicopolis,  and  south  of  the 
Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amycus,  an  ancient  ] 
Bebryces,  was  slam  in  combat  with  Pollux, 
was  covered,  according  to  some,  with  a  1 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  wac  i 
Daphnes  Portus.  Aman,  however,  jpeaks 
bour  of  the  in*anc  Daphne  near  this,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistake,  (Arrtan,  Fer 
p.  25  —  Fltn.,  5,  43.) 

AxvcLiC,  I  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium.  i 
cinity  of  Fundi  and  the  Csrcubus  Ager.  It 
to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  being  coloni 
the  town  of  Aim  c la  in  Laconia.  Concernii 
struct  ion  of  Amycke,  in  Italy,  strange  tales 
latcd.  According  to  some  accounts,  it  was 
and  finally  rendered  desolate  by  serpents. 
5,  who  also  quotes  Varro  to  the  same  effi 
gon.,  ap.  Sot.,  de  Mir.  Font.,  dec)  Another 
represented  the  fall  of  Amycla?  as  having  be< 
suit  of  the  silence  enjoined  by  law  on  its  ml 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  rumours  of  I 
tacks  which  had  been  so  frequently  circnlau 
enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared ;  am 
the  town  in  a  defenceless  state,  it  was  d> 
This  account  is  in  geueral  acceptation  with  ti 
( Vvrg. ,  JEn.,  10,  663  —  SU.  ltd.,  8,  528  -( 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  123.) — II.  One  of  the 
cient  cities  of  Laconia,  a  snort  distance  lo  tr 
west  of  Sparta.  It  was  founded  long  be  fun 
rival  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidi!,  who  ce 
and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  small  u 
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even  in  PauMniu's  time, 
far  :se  amber  of  its  temples  aud  other  ediSces,  many 
y      ;  .»-rc  n<-t,;>  a<jon;<  d  i\ith  sculptures  and  other 
•art*  of  art.    It*  moet  celebrated  structure  was  the 
of  die  Araycleen  Apollo.    (Polyb.,  A,  9,  3  ) 
h  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.,  2,  581)  and 
(Pytk,  1,  122—  iV/Am,  7,  18).  Polybius 
am  that  Amvclr  was  only  twenty  stadia  from  Sj-.ir- 
.  5.  18);  but  Dodwell  observes,  that  Sclaro- 
Ckm,  which  occupies  its  ancient  site,  is  nearly 
csaSk  that  distance.     (CUustcal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p 
til—  f -amcr 's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  213.) 
d**cnbes  tiie  country  around  Amyclae  as 
wooded  and  of  great  fertility  ;  which 
■Nat  ■  corroborated  by  Dodwell,  wbo  says,  "  it 
•  n  fertility,  and  abounds  in  mulberries,  ol- 
I  all  the  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  Greece.'* 
laic  las.  I.  son  of  Lacedemon  and  Sparta,  built 
attary of  AmycU-.    ( I'autun  ,     1  ) — II  The  name 
«bks  Locaa  gives  to  the  master  of  the  small  t  welve- 
•»mi  MSStl  id  which  Caesar  had  embarked  in  disguise, 
Mr  toe  fwrpo*e  of  sailing  to  Brundisimn,  and  bnnfinj; 
torn  (hit  place  over  into  Greece  the  remainder  of  his 
was.  A  violent  wind  producing  a  rou^h  sea.  the 
puot  despaired  of  making  good  his  passage,  and  or 
arret  the  manners  to  turn  back.    Ca:sar,  percei 
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Alexander  the  Great)  by  his  first  wife  :  and  by  the  other 
be  had  Archelaus,  Aridcus,  and  Menclaus.  He  reign* 
ed  24  years.  (Justin,  7,  4  et  9.) — IV.  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  III.  He  was  yet  an  infant,  when  Per- 
diccas  his  father  and  his  uncle  Alexander  were  slain 
iamk  v  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  681)  and  by  the  orders  of  Eurydice  their  mother.  He  was,  of 
PwUr(/yA,  1,  122—  Isthm,  7,  18).    Polybius  course,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown*  but  Philip,  having 

in  his  favour  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  ascended  the 
throne  in  preference  to  him.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  armies  of  both  Philip  and  Alexander.  Having 
conspired  against  the  latter,  he  was  put  to  death. 
(Juttm,  7,  4,  eeqa. — Id.,  12,  7.) — V.  One  of  the  dep- 
uties sent  by  Philip  of  Maccdon  to  the  Thebans,  B.C. 
339,  to  induce  them  to  remain  faithful  to  his  interests. 
— VI.  A  general  of  Alexanders,  B.C.  331,  sent  back 
to  Macedonia  to  make  new  levies.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
6.— Id.,  5,  I.)— VII.  Another  officer  of  Alexander's, 
who  went  over  to  Darius,  and  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  seize  upon  Egypt.  (Quint.  Curt ,  3,  9.) — VIII. 
Son  of  Arrhabeus,  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  Alexander's  army.  He  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Philotas,'  but  acquitted.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
15,  Ac  )— IX  A  king  of  Galatia,  who  succeeded 
Dciotarus.  He  was  the  last  ruler  of  this  country, 
which  was  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  after  his 
death,  by  Augustus. — X  A  geographical  writer,  au« 
:cord-  thor  of  a  work  entitled  "Lradpoi,  or  the  Encamp- 
3f  lo  PUiurch,  but,  according  to  Lucan,  to  Amyclas  menls  of  Alexander  in  his  conquest  of  Asia.  (Ath<  n  , 
j»  Buster  of  the  vessel,  exclaimed,  "  Go  forward,  my  10,  422,  />.,  etc  )  It  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
inssd,  tad  fear  nothing  .  thou  earnest  Cassar  and  Amyntor,  king  of  Ormenium,  a  city  of  the  Dolo- 
Cesar's  famines  in  thy  vessel.*'  The  effect  of  thil  pita*.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  sun  Phoenix  on  a 
>  ««>  a  cat  instantaneous ;  tbe  manners  forgot  die  I  false  charge  of  having  corrupted  one  of  the  royal  con- 
-J  ■—   '  1  cubinea.    "  '- -  L   *  '  !  


the  mariners  to  turn 


Ua,  rose  up,  sod  showing  himself  to  the  pilot  acci 
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I  nade  new  efforts  ;  but  they  were  at  length 
sennued'.o  torn  about  by  Cassar  himself.  (Plut  ,  lit. 
Cats )  Tat  noble  simplicity  of  Cafe's  reply,  as  given 
tXHc  b»  Plourch,  ha>  been  amplified  bv  Lucan  into 
tamidstkiiution.    (  I'harml.,  5,  578.  srtjq.) 

Alters,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  was  king  of  the 
Datrycea  He  was  famous  for  his  akill  in  boxing  with 
ti»eesti«  or  gauntlets,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to 
i  tnal  a:  Mrcngth.  A  fter  destroying  many  persons  in 
tasty,  be  was  himself  slain  in  a  contest  with  Pol- 
iax,»k«n  be  had  defied  to  the  combat,  when  the  Ar- 
patsta,  m  their  expedition,  had  stopped  for  a  season 

■ijy"  ^  .  2.  l,»qq—Virg.,  JEn., 
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Abtsove.  I  one  of  the  Danaides,  and  mother  of 
Nwpfcos  by  Neptune.  The  god  produced  a  fountain, 
*  stnkjag  the  ground  with  his  trident,  on  the  spot 
«sm  be  bad  first  seen  her  Vid.  Amymone,  II. 
(Nsrrt  .2,26,  46. — riWin.,/a£.,169  )— II.  A  foun- 
ds 4  Argolis.  called  after  Amymone  tbe  daughter  of 
L«nsns  It  was  the  most  famous  among  the  streams 
^acoBtnbuted  to  form  the  Lernean  Lake.  (Eunp., 
ftes-,  1S5  —  Pausan.,  2,  37.) 

Aivvtas,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  succeeded 
as  faaber  Alcetas,  B.C.  547.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
:asd  the  ambassadors  of  Mcgabyzus,  for  their  improp- 
9  sabavioar  to  the  ladies  of  his  father's  court.  Bu- 
--ret,  a  P*r»ian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  rc- 
fftft  tbe  death  of  the  ambassadors  ;  but  he  was  gain- 
si1  om  by  r,cb  presents,  and  by  receiving  in  marriage 
band  of  a  daughter  of  Amyntas,  to  whom  he  had 
tssj  previously  attached.  (Herod.,  5,  19.—  Justin, 
*.iML  Successor  to  Archelaus,  B.C.  399.  He 
k  zeed  only  one  vear,  and  performed  nothing  remark - 
—IH.  Tl.c  third  of  the  name,  ascended  the  throne 
4  atacedonia  B.C.  397,  after  having  dispossessed 
of  tbe  regal  dignity.  He  was  expelled  by 
os,  but  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and  Spwr- 
He  inadc  war  against  the  Illyrians  and  Olyn- 
,wnh  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedajmonians,  and 
ft  great  age.  His  wife  Eurydice  conspired 
Vast  bis  u.  ,  but  her  snares  were  seasonably  dis- 


He  was  slain  by  Hercules  on  attempting  to 
I  |  .....  :     passage  of  that  hero  through  his  territories. 
(Apvilod  ,  2,  7. — Id.,  3,  13. — Compare  Homer,  II., 
9,  448  ) 

AnvRlct-s  Campus,  a  plain  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  near  the  town  and  river  of  Amyrus 
It  was  famed  for  its  wines.    (Polyb.,  5,  99.) 

A  vi  HT.vrs.  an  Egyptian  leader  during  the  revolu- 
tion under  Inarus.  He  succeeded  the  latter.  (Herod., 
2,  140,  and  3,  15  —  Thueyd.,  1,  110.— Dxod.  Sic.,  11, 
74.)  Ctesias,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cambyses,  whereas  the 
other  account  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Artaxcrxes 
Longimanus.    Aa  regards  this  discrepance,  consult 
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Amyrus.  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  upper  pan 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia,  and  near  the  town  of  Mc- 
lilxea.  (Apoll.  Mod.,  1,  595.)— II.  A  city  of  Thes- 
saly, near  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Schol.  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  I.  c.) 

Amvstis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  same  with  tho  Patterta, 
near  the  modem  city  of  Hurdvcar.  (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p. 
93  ) 

Amvthaon,  a  son  of  Cretheus,  king  of  Iolchos,  by 
Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom  he  had  Bias 
and  Mclampus.  After  his  father's  death,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Mcssenia.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
a  more  regular  form  to  the  Olympic  games.  (Apol 
lod.,  I,  9  —Heyne,  ad  loc.) — Mclampus  is  called  Amy 
tkaonitu,  from  his  father  Amythaon.  (Vtrg.,G.,  3, 
550) 

Amytis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom  Cyrus 
married.  (Ctesias,  p.  91. — Consult  It  a  hi,  ad  loe.y— 
II.  A  daughter  of  Xerxes,  who  manied  Megabyzus, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  licentious  conduct. 

Anacks  or  Anactis,  a  name  given  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Their  festivals  were  called  Anaccia  ('Avc- 
Ktla).  The  Athenians  applied  the  term  Anaces 
f  AyacCf)  in  a  general  sense  to  all  those  deities  who 
were  believed  to  watch  over  the  interests,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private,  of  the  city  of  Athens :  in  a  special  sense. 


bbbs>  *uv  f    v  u  •     1 1  v  ■      viiui  a,  ■  sr     nvi  v  novuuiuj    vj  I J      i   bib*    bbv  j   i  ,   s.-  •    %»m\.s  vi  v  '    wa    -  -  *  "       i  i      •    ■•■■■>  oiii  \,iai  ovuci  ■ 

by  one  of  his  daughters  by  a  former  wife,  however,  the  appellation  was  given  to  the  Dioscuri,  on 
is  bad  A^xandcr,  Perdiccaa,  and  Philip  (father  of  |  account  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which^hc  capital 
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of  Attica  had  derived  from  them.  (Compare  Ttets., 
ad  H.,p.  69.)  Spanheim  (ad  CaJlim.,Hymn.  in  Jov., 
79)  and  Schelling  (Samothr.  Gottkcit ,  p.  95)  derive 
the  form  'kvante  from  the  Hebrew  Enaktm  (Den- 
teron  ,  1,  28.)  The  Greek  grammarians,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sought  fyx  an  etymology  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  make  the  term  in  question  come  from  fivu, 
"  above,"  as  expressive  of  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
dominion.  They  attach  to  this  name  the  triple  sense 
of  dt 6c,  fiaaikeve ,  and  oiKoSeaironj^.  Hence  also  the 
adverb  uvokuc  (Herodot.,  1,  24  —  Thucyd ,  8,  102), 
whicb  the  scholiasts  explain  by  irpovoirrtKuc  xal  pu- 
/jiktik&s.  (Compare  Ettstath.,  ad  Od ,  1,  397. — 
Creu.zer%s  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  in 
notis.) 

Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  who  flourish- 
ed nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  prince,  who  had  married  a 
native  of  Greece.  Early  instructed  by  his  mother  in 
the  Greek  language,  he  became  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  portion  of  Greek  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Scythia  an  embassy  to  Athens,  where  be  ar- 
rived in  the  year  592  B.C.,  and  was  introduced  to  So- 
lon by  his  countryman  Toxaris.  On  sending  in  word 
that  a  Scythian  was  at  the  door,  and  requested  his 
friendship,  Solon  replied  that  friends  were  best  made 
at  home.  "  Then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make 
me  his  friend,"  was  the  smart  retort  of  Anacharsis ; 
and,  struck  by  its  readiness,  Solon  not  only  admitted 
him,  but,  finding  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  favour- 
ed him  with  bis  advice  and  friendship.  He  accord- 
ingly resided  some  years  at  Athens,  and  was  the  first 
stranger  whom  the  Athenians  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  citizenship.  He  then  travelled  into  other  countries, 
and  finally  returned  to  Scythia,  with  a  view  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  introduce  among  them  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  Greece.  The  attempt  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful ;  for  the  Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to 
receive  them,  but  it  is  said  that  Anacharsis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  from  the  king,  his  brother's,  own  hand, 
who  detected  him  performing  certain  rites  in  a  wood, 
before  an  image  of  Cybele.  Great  respect,  however, 
was  paid  to  him  after  death,  which  is  not  unusual. 
Anacharsis  was  famous  for  a  manly  and  nervous  kind 
of  language,  which  was  called,  from  his  country,  Scy- 
thian eloquence.  The  apophthegms  attributed  to  him 
are  shrewd,  and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
ancient  saws,  which  are  often  indebted  for  their  celeb- 
rity much  more  to  their  antiquity  than  to  their  wisdom. 
His  repartee  to  an  Athenian,  who  reproached  him  with 
the  barbarism  of  his  country,  is  well  known:  "My 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  you  arc  a  disgrace  to 
your  country."  Strabo  tells  us,  from  an  old  historian, 
that  Anacharsis  invented  the  bellows,  the  anchor,  and 
the  potter's  wheel :  but  this  account  is  very  doubtful, 
as  Pliny,  Seneca  (Epist.,  90),  Diogenes  l.aertius,  and 
Suidas,  who  likewise  speak  of  the  inventions  ascribed 
to  that  philosopher,  mention  only  the  last  two  :  while 
Strabo,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  potter's  wheel  is 
noticed  in  Homer.  (Beckman's  History  of  Inventions, 
vol.  1,  p.  104.— Compare  Ritter's  Vorhalle,  p.  237 
and  262.)  The  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Ana- 
charsis, and  which  were  published  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Paris,  1552,  are  unequivocally  spurious.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  school  of  the  sophists.  (Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet., 
vol.  1,  p.  72  —  Enfield's  Hutory  of  Philosophy,  vol. 
1,  p.  116,  seqq.) 

Anacium  ('Avantiov),  a  temple  at  Athens,  sacred 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  was  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and 
contained  paintings  of  Polygnolus  and  Micon.  (Pau- 
*««.,  1,  18. — Harpocr.,  s.  r.  'Avaxttoi'.) 

Anacreon,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  of  whose  life 
Utile  is  actually  known-    It  is,  however,  generally  ad- 
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[  mitted  that  he  was  bom  at  Teos,  a  city  of  loua,  m 
I  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christiu 
era,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad 
From  Abdera,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  fled  from 
the  dominion  of  Crcesus,  the  young  Anacreon  betook 
himself  to  the  court  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos 
Here  he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  sub* 
sequently  retired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  m 
great  favour  with  Hipparchus,  who  then  possessed  lbs 
power  which  Pisistratus  had  usurped.  The  death  of 
his  patron  caused  him  to  return  to  his  native  city, 
whence  he  retired  to  Abdera  on  the  breaking  oat  of 
the  disturbances  under  Histicus.  He  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-five  years.  The  time  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  uncertain,  and  variously  reported :  the 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  he  died  from  suffocation, 
in  consequence  of  swallowing  a  grape-stone  while  in 
the  act  of  drinking.  The  bacchanalian  turn  of  his 
poetry  is,  however,  and  not  without  some  appearance 
of  reason,  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  sole  foundation 
for  this  tradition.  In  the  poetry  generally  attributed 
to  him,  a  great  difference,  aa  to' quality,  is  easily  dis- 
cernible, a  circumstance  which  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  is 
not  genuine.  Indeed,  some  critics  have  not  hesitated 
to  affirm,  that  very  few  of  the  compositions  which  go 
under  his  name  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The 
fragments  collected  by  Ursinas,  with  a  few  other*, 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  his  most  genuine  pro- 
ductions.  To  decide  from  the  internal  evidenre  con- 
tained in  his  writings,  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  meager  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  he 
himself  an  amusing  voluptuary  and  an  elegant  profli- 
gate. Few  Grecian  poets  have  obtained  greater  pop- 
ularity in  modem  times,  for  which  in  England  he  h 
indebted  to  some  excellent  translations,  m  part  by 
Cowley,  and  altogether  by  Fawkes.  not  to  mention  the 
point  and  elegance  of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  of 
Moore. — Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek,  ths 
most  celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  m 
1781,  by  Spaletti :  the  most  learned  and  useful  is  that 
of  Fischer,  Up*.,  1754  (reprinted  in  1776  and  1793 
with  additions),  in  8vo.  Other  editions  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  that  of  Brunck,  Argent ,  1778,  l6mo  (re- 
printed in  1786,  in  32roo  and  16mo) ;  that  of  G»il, 
Pans,  1799,  4to,  with  »  French  version,  dissertations, 
music,  dec.  ;  that  of  Mcebius,  Halle,  1810,  8vo,  aud 
that  of  Mehlhorn,  Glogav.,  1825,  8vo. 

AnactorIi'm,  the  first  town  on  the  northern  coirt 
of  Acarnania,  situate  on  a  low  neck  of  land  opposite 
Nicopolin,  of  which  it  was  the  emporium.  (Strain, 
450.)  The  site  is  now  called  Punta,  which  many  an- 
tiquaries, however,  have  identified  with  Aciium :  but 
this  is  evidently  an  error.  Thucydides  reports  (1, 
55),  that  Anaclorium  had  been  colonized  jointly  bf 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians.  These  were  subse- 
quently ejected  by  the  Acarnanians,  who  occupied  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians.  (Thueyd., 
4,  49,  and  7,  31. — Compare  Scymnus,  Ch.,  v.  459  } 
Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  as  a  town  when  Augustus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  (Pausan .,  T, 
23.) 

Anadyomknk  (' Avadvofiivn  seil.  'Adpofiirtj),  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  Venus,  painted  by  Apclles.  which 
originally  adorned  the  temple  of  .Esculapius  at  Cos. 
It  represented  the  goddess  rising  out  of  the  sea  (««♦ 
Avofdvriv)  and  wringing  her  bair.  Augustus  transfer- 
red it  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  remitted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cos  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents 
in  return.  The  lower  part  of  tho  figure  having  been 
injured,  no  Roman  painter  could  be  found  to  supply  it- 
(Pirn  ,  35,  10.) 

An  AO!*!  a,  the  principal  town  of  the  Hcrnici,  situate 
about  thirty-six  miles  to  tho  cast  of  Rome.  It  •» 
now  Anagni.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try is  much  commended  by  Silius  Italicus  (S,  3M) 
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Aura*  colonised  by  Drasus.  (Fr»nt.  it  Col.) 
Fiwi  Tamos  {Hist ,  3,  62)  we  learn,  that  it  was  the 
brtv-ace  of  Valena.  a  general  of  Vitellius,  and  the 
catrt  «apporter  of  his  party.  The  Lai  in  way  was 
f»md  near  this  city  by  the  Via  Pramestina,  which 
foe  thai  cceumsiance  was  called  Compituin  Anag- 
aaaaL   (Crtmrr's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  79,  seqq .) 

AsitTia,  a  goddess  of  Armenia,  who  appears  to  be 
the  tame  with  the  Venus  of  the  western  nations. 
Ske  ia  identical  also  with  the  goddess  of  Nature,  wor- 
shiped among  the  Persians.    (Creuzer,  Symholtk, 
w!_  1  p.  27.)    The  temple  of  Anaitis,  in  Armenia, 
toad  w  the  district  of  Acilisene,  in  the  angle  between 
tie  anthem  and  southern  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
Sac  was  worshipped  also  in  Zela.  a  city  of  Pontua, 
1  ud  h  Comana.    {Crntzer,    I.  e.)    As  regards  the 
wire  of  the  name  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion 
rartf    Von  Hammer  (Fundgr.  des  Or.,  vol.  3,  p. 
275)sefires  it  from  the  Persian  Anahid,  the  name 
mf  tar  osorning  star,  and  of  the  female  genius  that  di- 
wti  mvh  her  lyre  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Ack- 
»rblMl.  sathe  other  hand  {LeUrt  au  Cheral.  Italtnski, 
at,  R»m  .  1817),  referring  to  Clemens  Alcxandrinus, 
[Pntrtjtr ,  5,  p    57)  and  Eustathius  {ad  Dionyt. 
ftntg.,  v.  84o),  where  mention  is  made  of  an  'AcJpo- 
*1  Twoif,  and  a  Tavatric,  and  also  to  the  Phoenician 
Tcrqr,  twerta,  that  the  true  name  of  the  goddess  in 
4w*tM»  was  Tavoirtr  (corrupted  in  most  passages 
of  tie  ancient  writers  into  ' Avoirs),  and  that  the  root 
b  Tnil,  lie  appellation  of  an  Asiatic  goddess,  who 
BttOM  tax  confounded  with  Diana,  and  at  another 
■ua  Minerva.    (Compare  also  the  Egyptian  Nettk 
with  the  article  prefixed,  A-neith,  and  'kviiric,  another 
fan*  of  the  name  Anaitis,  as  appearing  in  Plutarch. 
Fu  A^taurx.,  c.  27  )    Stlveslre  de  Sacy,  however 
UnrmL  L  Sav.  JutlUt.  1817,  p  439),  in  opposition 
lo  Ackettad,  remarks,  that  the  Persians,  most  indu- 
bitably, call  the  planet  Venus  Anahid  or  Nahid,  and 
thai  j*  name  Anaitis  is  evidently  derived  from  this 
tot*,  be  observes,  moreover,  that  Tavatrtc  is  it- 
*ff  a  fab*  reading — The  temple  of  the  goddess  A  na  i  ■ 
t»  bad  »  lar*e  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  its  use,  and 
i  r*«:  number  of  male  and  female  slaves  to  cultivate 
s  tVoAjvAiM)    It  was  famed  for  its  riches,  and  it 
«m  iiom  this  sacred  edifice  that  An'ony,  m  his  Par- 
ciao  expedition,  earned  off  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
•f  totid  gold.    (Pitn.,  33,  4.)    The  commercial  rela- 
tww  wbcb  subsisted  between  the  Armenians  and 
•Off  roc  nine*,  canard  the  worship  of  Anaitis  to  be 
»wead  orer.cxhcr  lands,  and  hence  we  read  of  its  bar- 
if*  been  introduced  into  Persia,  Media,  Bactria.  dec. 
(Compare  Strain,  535,  and  Hcynt,  de  Socerdotto  Co- 
•ann.  m  Nov.  Comment.  Soe.  Set**/.  Gottinp., 
15. a.  117.  seqq.)    Artaxerxca  Mnemon  is  said  tohavo 
Ism  the  first  that  introduced  the  worship  of  Anaitis 
aw  So«.  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.   {Clemens  Alex- 
air,  Vrotrtpir.,  p.  57,  ed.  PoUer. — Crrarer'*  Sym- 
hfci,  vol  2.  p.  26.  *«jq  ) 

Aftiaitt*.  a  Gallic  tribe,  in  Gallia  Citpadana,  to 
4e  swth  of  the  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
Tanr  occupied  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  modem  Duchy 
dftrma.   {Pviyb.,  2,  32.) 

Aiirat,  one  of  the  Sporades,  northeast  of  Them 
h  sw  ia«i  to  have  bees  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from 
is  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  receive  the  Argo- 
wati  donng.a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis. 
Tit  neanmg  of  the  fable  evidently  is.  that  the  island 
ni  tf  volcanic  origin.    Apolloniua  Rhodius,  however 
(V  1717),  pvea  a  different  account,  according  to  which 
'*»  n!«nd  received  its  name  from  Apollo's  having  ap- 
pend tiere  lo  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.    A  temple 
*u  in  conequerx-e  erected  to  him.  under  the  name 
d  .tgletes  (Ai/?"}^),  in  the  island.    {Strabo,  484.) 
^»  taodcrn  name  of  the  island  is  Ampkio. 
»»irc».  I.  a  river  of  Epiros,  near  the  town  of  Stra- 
atntwoed  by  Thucjdides  (2,  82).— II.  A  river 


of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  now  Alfeo.  It  was  a  smal 
stream,  but  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 
They  fabled  that  the  deity  of  the  stream  fell  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  changed  into  a  fount- 
ain. {Chtd,  Pont.,  2,  10,  26.— Met.,  5,/a».,  6,  dec  ) 
Anas,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  the  Quad  tana.  The 
modern  name  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic,  Wadi- 
Ana,  i.  e.,  the  river  Ana.    (P/in.,  3,  1.) 

Anaurus,  a  small  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot 
of  Pelion,  and  running  into  the  Onchestus.  In  this 
stream  Jason,  according  to  the  poete,  lost  his  sandal. 
{Apollon.  Hhod  ,  1,  48.) 

AnaxagSras,  I.  a  monarch  of  Argos,  son  of  Ar- 
geius,  and  grandson  of  Megapenthes.  He  shared  the 
sovereign  power  with  Bias  and  Melampus,  who  had 
cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness.  {Pausan., 
2,  18.)— II.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  bom  at  Clszom- 
eme,  Olymp.  70,  according  to  Apollodorus  {Diog>. 
Laert  ,  2,  7),  a  date,  however,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  reputed  friendship  with  Pericles.  The  state- 
ment commonly  received  makes  him  a  scholar  of 
Anaximenes,  which  the  widely  fluctuating  dale  as- 
signed to  the  latter  renders  impossible  to  refute  on 
chronological  grounds  :  however,  the  philosophical  di- 
rections they  respectively  followed  were  so  opposite, 
that  they  cannot  consistently  be  referred  to  the  same 
school.  From  Clazomene  he  removed  to  Athens, 
and  here  we  find  him  living  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
with  Pericles,  to  the  formation  of  whose  eloquence 
his  precepts  sre  said  to  have  greatly  contributed.  As 
scholars  of  Anaxagoras.  several  highly  distinguished 
individuals  have  been  mentioned,  most  of  them  on  the 
sole  authority  of  a  very  dubioua  tradition  ;  and  only 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  and  Archelaus  the  natural- 
ist, is  it  certain  that  they  stood  with  him  in  the  closest 
relation  of  intimacy.  His  connexion  with  the  mist 
powerful  Athenians,  however,  profited  him  but  little ; 
for  not  only  does  he  seem  to  have  passed  his  old  age 
in  poverty,  but  he  wss  not  even  safe  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  sssailed  the  friends  of  Pericles  on  the  de- 
cline of  his  ascendency.  He  was  accused  of  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  thrown  into  prison,  and  eventually 
forced  to  fly  to  I<ampsacus.  Some  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  impiety  was  probably  found  in  his  general 
views,  which  undoubtedly  were  far  from  according 
with  the  popular  notions  of  religion,  since  he  re- 
garded the  son  and  moon  as  consisting  of  esrth  and 
stone,  snd  miraculous  indications  at  sacrifices  as  ordi- 
nary appearances  of  nature.  He  also  gave  a  moral 
exposition  of  the  myths  of  Homer,  and  an  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  Anaxagoras 
waa  an  old  man  when  he  arrived  at  Lampaacus,  and 
died  there  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  thn  eighty-eighth 
Olympiad,  or  thereabout.  His  memory  was  honoured 
by  the  people  of  Lampsacos  with  a  yearly  festival. 
In  addition  to  his  philosophical  labours,  Anaxagoras 
is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  several  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  occupied  himself  much 
with  mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences,  especially 
astronomy,  as  the  character  of  the  discoveries  attribu- 
ted to  him  sufficiently  shows.  He  is  represented  as 
having  conjectured  the  right  explanation  of  the  moon's 
light,  and  of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  His  work 
on  nature,  of  which  several  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, especially  by  Simplicius,  was  much  known  snd 
celebrated  in  ancient  ttmes.  A  full  analysis  of  his 
doctrines,  as  far  ss  they  have  reached  us,  is  givan  by 
Ritier,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  281,  seijq.,  Oxford  transl. 

Anaxanprr,  son  of  Eurycratcs,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
He  waa  of  the  family  of  the  Agida.  The  second 
Messenian  war  began  in  his  reign.  {Herodot.,  7, 
204  —  Pausan  ,  3,  3.) 

AnaxanorIdis,  I.  son  of  Leon,  was  king  of  Sparta. 
Being  directed  by  the  Epbori  to  put  away  his  wife  on 
account  of  hex  barrenness,  he  only  so  far  obeyed  as  to 
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take  ft  second  wife,  retaining  also  the  first.  By  hia 
second  spouse  he  became  the  father  of  Cleomenea, 
while  the  first  one,  hitherto  steril,  bore  to  lum,  after 
this,  Dorieus,  Leonidaa,  and  Clcombrotua.  (Pausan., 
3, 3. ) — 1 1.  A  comic  writer,  bom  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes 
He  was  the  author  of  sixty- five  comedies.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  handsome  person  and  fine  talents, 
Artaxandridcs,  though  studiously  elegant  and  effemi- 
nate in  dress  and  manners,  was  yet  the  slave  of  passion. 
It  is  said  (Atktntr-is,  9,  16)  that  he  used  to  tear  his 
"a'  successful  dramas  into  pieces,  or  send  them  as  waste 
paper  to  the  perfumers'  shops.  He  introduced  upon 
the  stage  scenes  of  gross  intrigue  and  debauchery  ; 
and  not  only  ridiculed  Plato  and  the  Academy,  but 
proceeded  to  lampoon  the  magistracy  of  Athens.  For 
this  attack  he  is  reported  by  some  to  have  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  die  by  starvation.  {Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  3d  ed.,  p.  183.) 

Anaxarchws,  a  philosopher  of  Abdera,  from  the 
school  of  Dcmocrittu,  who  flourished  about  the  1 10th 
Olympiad.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  lived 
with  Alexander  and  enjoyed  bis  confidence.  (Julian, 
Yar.  Hut.,9,3.—Arrian,  Exp.  AUz.,  4,  p.  84  —  Plut., 
ad  Pntu.  indoct.)  It  reflects  no  credit,  however, 
upon  his  philosophy,  that,  wheu  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch was  torn  with  regTet  for  having  killed  his  faithful 
Cliuw,  he  administered  the  balm  of  flattery,  saying, 
"  that  kings,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no  wrong."  This 
philosopher  addicted  himself  to  pleasure ;  and  it  was 
on  this  account,  and  not,  as  some  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  spathy  and  tranquillity  of  his  life,  that  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Evdatftovixoe,  "  the  Fortu- 
nate." A  marvellous  story  is  related  of  hia  having 
been  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar  by  Nicocreon,  king 
of  Cyprua,  in  revenge  for  the  advice  which  he  had 
given  to  Alexander,  to  serve  up  the  head  of  that  prince 


at  an  entertainment ;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture  |  as  the  pupil  of  Anaximander,  but  this  is  controverted 


with  invincible  hardiness.  But  the  tale,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  through  his  life  been  softened  by  effeminate 
pleasures.  The  same  story  is  also  related  of  Zeno  the 
Elealic.  (EnfiMt  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p. 
436.) 

A  >  axarkt*,  a  young  female  of  Salamis,  beloved  by 
Iphis,  a  youth  of  humble  birth.  She  flighted  his  ad- 
dresses, and  he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Gazing  on 
the  funeral  procession  as  it  passed  near  her  dwelling, 
•od  evincing  little  emotional  the  sight,  she  was  changed 
into  a  atone.    (Ovid,  Met ,  14,  698,  seqq.) 

AnaxibIa,  a  daughter  of  Bias,  brother  to  the  physi- 
cian Melampus.  She  married  Pelias,  king  of  Iolchos, 
by  whom  she  had  Acastos,  and  four  daughters,  Pisi- 
dice,  Pelopea,  Hippothoe,  and  Alccstis.    (Apollod , 

U  9) 

Anaxidamus,  succeeded  his  father  Zeuxidamus  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta.    (Pausan.,  3,  7.) 

ANAXlLAUs,aMesscnian,  tyrant  of  Rhcgium.  He 
was  so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when  he 
died,  476  B.C  ,  he  left  his  infant  sons  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  slaves,  named  Micythus,  of  tried  integrity,  and 
the  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt 
(torn  their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Micythus, 
after  completing  hia  guardianship,  retired  to  Tegca  in 
Arcadia,  loaded  with  presents  and  encomiums  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium.  (Justin,  4,  2. — Diod.  Sic, 
11,  W—Herod.,1,  170  — Justin,  3,  2  — Paiwan.,  4, 
23  —  Thucyd  ,  6,  5  —  Herod.,  6,  23.) 

Anaximander,  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  first  taught 
philosophy  in  a  public  school,  and  is  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect.  He  was 
bom  in  the  third  ye&r  of  the  42d  Olympiad  (B.C.  G10), 
and  was  the  first  who  laid  «*ide  the  defective  method  of 
oral  tradition,  and  committed  the  principles  of  natural 


the  infancy  of  knowledge,  to  do  what  is  at  this  day  be- 
yond the  reach  of  philosophy,  is  incredible.  Be  lived 
64  years.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  I. — Cic  ,  Acad.  Quail, 
4,  37.)  The  general  doctrine  of  Anaximander  con- 
cerning nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infin- 
ity, to  uTTtipov,  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things ;  that 
the  universe,  though  variable  in  its  parts,  as  one  whole 
is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things  are  produced  from 
infinity  and  terminate  in  it.  What  this  philosopher 
meant  by  "  infinity"  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy. If  we  follow  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  und 
Theophrastus,  it  will  appear  that  he  understood  by  the 
term  in  question  a  mixture  of  multifarious  elementary 
parts,  out  of  which  individual  things  issued  by  se p>r»- 
tion.  Mathematics  and  astronomy  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him.  He  framed  connected  series  of  geo- 
metrical truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of  his  doctr.ne 
He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  mark  the  divisions  of  land  sod 
water  upon  an  artificial  globe.  The  invention  of  (Ik 
sundial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  This,  however,  has 
been  controverted  ;  but  even  if  the  invention  has  been 
wrongfully  ascribed  to  htm,  he  nevertheless  ecem?  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  pointed  out 
the  use  of  the  dial.  He  is  said  alt-o  to  have  been  the 
first  that  made  calculations  upon  the  size  and  disUnee 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  believed  that  the  »ur» 
are  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  borne  about  ui 
their  respective  spheres,  and  animated  by  portions  of 
the  divinity  ;  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe,  and  stationary,  and  that  the  sun  is  38 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  (Enfield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  154,  seqq. — Rttter,  Hist.  Anc. 
Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  265,  seqq.,  Oxford  trans.) 

Anaximenes,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus,  bom  about  the 
56th  Olympiad  (B.C.  556).    He  is  usually  regarded 
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by  Rittcr,  who  sees  a  striking  resemblance  between 
hia  doctrinea  and  those  of  Thales.  This  same  wrier 
rejects  the  birth-date  commonly  assigned  to  Anaxt.a- 
cues,  and  receives  that  giveu  by  Apollodorus,  namely. 
Olymp.  63.  Anaximenes  taught  that  the  first  prii» 
pie  of  all  things  is  air,  w  hich  he  held  to  be  infinite  or  im- 
mense. "  Anaximenes,"  says  Simplicius  (ad  Phyur . 
1,  2),  "  taught  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  t'tii 
under  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander, calling 
it  air.  He  held  air  to  be  God,  because  it  is  dinVctl 
through  all  nature,  and  is  perpetually  active."  The  *ir 
of  Anaximcoea  is,  then,  a  subtile  ether,  animated  vwu 
a  divine  principle,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  ill 
beings.  In  this  sense  Laclanlius  (1, 5)  understood  :  > 
doctrine ;  for,  speaking  of  Clcanthea  as  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  he  adds,  "  the  poet  usvi'.t 
to  it  when  he  sings,  '  Turn  pater  omnipotens  facutin 
imbribus  ether,'"  &.C.  (  Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  325  )  Anav 
nuencs  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  minds  are  air ; 
that  fire,  water,  and  earth,  proceed  from  it,  by  rarely 
tion  or  condensation  ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  firry 
bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  circular  plate ;  that  the 
stars,  which  also  are  fiery  substances,  arc  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  crystalline  plane ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  a  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air.  (P»'"' . 
Plac  Phil.,  1,  17,  and  2,  11.— Cic,  N.  D  ,  1.10- 
Enjield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  156  -rio- 
ter, Hist  Anc  Phil ,  vol.  1,  p.  203,  seqq  ,  0xM 
trans.) — II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  son  of  An? 
tocles.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  rhetoric,  tnd 
was  tho  disciple  both  of  Zoilus,  notorious  for  hi*  hy 
pcrcriticisms  on  Homer,  and  of  Diogenes  the  Cyme 
Anaximenes  was  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Alexander 
the  Gre  at.  He  accompanied  his  illustrious  pupil  through 
most  of  his  campaigns,  and  afterward  w  rote  the  histo- 
ry of  his  reign  and  that  of  his  father  Philip.  It  «  ff' 
corded  that,  during  the  Persian  war,  his  native  city 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Darius,  Alexander  ex- 

•  itantJ 


*d  an  earthquake  :  but  that  he  should  have  been  able,  in  :  pressed  his  determination  of  punishing  the  inhabitant 
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by  lirof  a  in  ashes.  Anaximenes  was  deputed  by 
hit  eswimnen  as  s  mediator ;  but  the  conqueror, 
gn&aj  3i*  intention,  when  he  saw  him  entering  the 
fwtl  rot  u  s  suppliant,  cut  short  hia  anticipated  pe- 
taaa  *  deckling  that  he  was  determined  to  refuse 
it«  .t^  je»t,  whatever  it  might  be.  Of  this  hasty  ex- 
jimioo  the  philosopher  availed  himself,  and  tmmcdi- 
vrlf  ciplorrd  that  Lampsacus  might  be  utterly  de- 
srwd,  tnd  a  pardon  refused  to  its  citizens.  The 
tCnu^ea  was  successful  ;  Alexander  was  unwilling 
t>  Snai  hi«  promise  ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  cx- 
*kt«l  '-jj  its  advocate  saved  the  town.  Anaximenes 
•w  tlso  theiu-.horof  a  history  of  Greece.  (Puusan., 
i,  I* -Vol.  Max.  7,  3.  4  ) 

A«4tiiBi  s,  a  city  of  Cihcia  Campestris,  situate  on 
if  mtt  Pyramus,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
bLj^  its  name  apparently  from  a  mountain  called  An- 
tanxtv  st  the  foot  of  which  it  was  situate.    The  ad- 
jsreot  armory  was  famed  for  its  fertility.    It  after- 
«ini  took  the  appellation  of  Ccesarca  ad  Anazarbum, 
t-s:  .'raai  what  Roman  emperor  is  not  known,  though 
jWJ>  the  tune  of  Pliny  (5,  27).   The  original  appel- 
ation.  however,  finally  prevailed,  as  we  find  it  so  desig- 
a  Hierocles  and  the  imperial  Notitisj,  at  which 
period  it  lud  become  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia  Sccunda. 
b  »«*  m-4tIt  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  under 
'  iitu»c    Anazarbus  was  the  birthplace  of  Dioscor- 
ides  mi  Qppun.    The  Turk  s  call  it,  at  the  present  day, 
in-Zrkk.    {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  354  ) 
Asc.tr;,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Cteophile,  or, 
aconi;^  to  others,  Astypahea,  was  in  the  expedition 
t  the  Argonauts.    He  was  also  at  the  chase  of  the 
C*Iv<!xLin  boar,  in  which  he  perished.  (Apollod.,3, 
%-liA,%  —Hygin.,  fab  ,  173  et  248  )— II.  King 
tf  Sutoa,  wd  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypslea.  He 
•est  was  the  Argonauts,  and  succeeded  1  iphys  as  pi- 
let  of  tt*  ip  Argo.    He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  nc 
ttatnad  Sioua  daughter  of  the  Moander,  by  whom  he 
hadfiwscr.j,  Penlas,  Enudus,  Samus,  Alithersus,  and 
called  Parthenope.    He  paid  particular 
\  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  on  one  occa- 
wa  eat  told  by  a  slave,  whom  he  was  pressing  with 
Wd  ahocr  in  his  vineyard,  that  he  would  never  taste 
«f  si  produce    After  the  vintage  had  been  gathered 
a  Bid  ik«  wine  made,  Anczus,  in  order  to  falsify  the 
prufixUfln,  was  about  to  raise  a  cup  of  the  liquor  to  his 
iip*.  derdmg.  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  prophet 
(,**».  bo«eTer,  merely  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there 
we  sam  things  between  the  cup  and  the  lip),  when 
urfsjficinie  that  a  boar  had  broken  into  his  vineyard. 
Tajfcwjy  down  the  cup,  with  the  untasted  liquor, 
Aar>«  robbed  forth  to  meet  the  animal,  and  lost  his 
Hence  arose  the  Greek  proverb. 


IlsUa  fttmfr  rt?jt  rvXixof  «oi  xeiAeor  uxpov. 
Utiu  nJn.nl  imicr  caltctn  suprcmaqut  lain  a. 

IV  Lust  translation  is  by  Erasmus,  who,  as  Dacier 
fc»k*.  read  vhet  for  jre'Xrr,  a  supposition  not  at  all 
pawMe,  Knee  "  cadttnC  gives  the  spirit,  though  not 
tk*  h>*n\  meaning,  of  iztfjtt. — The  story  just  given  is 
ttwwhat  differently  by  other  writers,  but  the 
?•*  »  all  ts  ike  same .  (Eustatk,  ad  IL,  p.  77.  ed. 
*~.-Fuhu,  r  Msnum  —Aui.  GeU,  13,  17.— 
t»r**,U  Ftst.,  l.r.) 

AviuTta,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the  Atrehatii, 
sal  pcabibkr  a  elan  of  that  nation.    Baxter  supposes 
*  save  been  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the 
AtttUnvindto  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxford. 
<*>rr  *d  Bftkingkamshtrf  most  proper  for  pasturage. 
Hauler,  as  tk«  other  hand,  makes  theirvountry  corre- 
•poad  v>  the  modem  Berkshire     But  it  is  all  uncer- 
i^«s,  Bell.  G  ,  5,  21.) 
AsrnaiL^s,  son  of  Rhortus,  king  of  the  Marrubii 
J  IuIt.  was  expetled  by  his  father  for  criminal  con- 
his  iteptnotber.    He  lied  to  Turn  us,  and 


ANC 

was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evander,  in  the  wars  of 
.Eneas  against  the  Latins.    (Virg.,  Mn  ,  10,  389.) 

Anciibsmus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where  Jupitei 
Anchcsmius  had  a  statue.  It  is  now  Agtos  Georgios, 
taking  its  modern  name  from  a  church  of  St.  George, 
which  has  displaced  the  statue.  (Leake's  Topogr.  of 
Athens,  p  69.) 

Anchiale,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Cydnus,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  coast.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  Greek  writers 
assign  ita  origin  m  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
authority,  however,  from  which  they  derive  their  infor- 
mation, is  Aristobulus,  who  is  entitled  to  but  little  cred- 
it in  general.  The  founder  was  said  by  them  to  hare 
been  buried  here,  and  they  speak  of  bis  tomb's  still  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the 
tomb  was  the  statue  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  clapping 
his  hands,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  to  this  effect, 
44  Sardanapalus,  (he  son  of  Anacyndaraxes.  built  An- 
chiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day ;  but  do  thou,  oh  stranger, 
eat,  drink,  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  human  things 
are  not  worth  this,"  i.  e  ,  a  clap  of  the  hands.  (Arrian, 
Exp.  Alex.,  2,  5.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  suppo- 
sing thai  a  Sardanapalus  did  found  the  place,  that  we 
are  to  regard  him,  not  as  the  last  king  of  that  name, 
but  some  earlier  monarch  of  Assyria,  who  had  pushed 
his  conquests  into  the  western  part  of  Asia.  The  sit- 
uation of  Anchiale  was  bad  ;  it  had  no  harbour,  no 
river,  no  great  road,  in  its  immedatie  vicinity.  It  dis- 
appeared, therefore,  at  last  from  history,  while  Tarsus, 
more  favourably  placed,  continued  to  flourish.  Pliny 
calls  the  name  Anchiales ;  and  A  man,  Anchialot. 
(Manncrt,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  66.) 

AnchiIi.us,  a  term  occurring  in  one  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams (11,  94).  about  which  the  learned  are  greatly  di- 
vided in  opinion.  Scaliger  thinks  that  it  comes  from 
the  Hebrew  Chai  and  ^47«A,  and  is  equivalent  to  Fi- 
vens  Devs. 

Anchi*.«  Portus,  according  to  Dionysius  of  HaH- 
carnassus  (Ant.  Rom  ,  I,  32),  the  real  name  of  On- 
chesmus  in  Epirua. 

AnchIses,  sou  of  Capys,  by  Themis,  daughter  of 
Ilua,  and  the  father  of  .Eneas.  Venus  was  so  struck 
with  his  beauty,  that  she  introduced  herself  to  his  no- 
tice in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  on  Mount  Ida,  and  urged 
htm  to  a  union  Anrhises  no  sooner  discovered  that 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  being,  than 
he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Venus  quiet- 
ed his  apprehensions  ;  but,  for  his  imprudence  subse- 
quently in  boasting  of  the  partiality  of  the  goddess, 
Jupiter  struck  him  with  blindness,  or,  according  to 
some,  enfeebled  and  maimed  him  by  a  stroke  of  thun- 
der. The  offspring  of  his  union  with  Venus  was  the 
celebrated  .Eneas.  When  Troy  was  in  flames,  he  was 
saved  from  the  victorious  Greeks  by  his  con,  who  bore 
him  away  on  hia  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He 
afterward  accompanied  jEneas  in  hia  voyage  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  that  land  was  reached,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  at  the  harbour  of  Drepanum,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  ( Kirg  ,  Mn.,  2,  647  —  Id.  tb  ,  3,  707. 
— Heyne,  Exevrs.,  17.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  dec.) 

Anchisu,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  was  the  tomb  of  Anchiscs.  This, 
of  course,  is  different  from  the  common  account,  fol- 
lowed by  Virgil,  which  makes  Anchiscs  to  have  been 
buried  on  Mount  Eryx  in  Sicily.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
Anchisia  there  was  a  road  leading  toOrchoracnus,  which 
city  lay  to  the  northwest.    (Pausan.,  8,  12.) 

AffcmtilftBS,  a  patronymic  of  .Eneas,  as  being  son 
of  Anchises.    (Virg.,  Mn  ,  6,  348,  cVc  ) 

Anch6e,  a  place  in  Bceotia,  where  the  Cephissus, 
or  rather  the  Lake  Copats,  issued  from  under  ground. 
It  was  near  Larymna,  and  on  the  coast.  (Strabo, 
404.) 

AmchSra.    Vid.  Nicasa,  II. 

Anoh&bus,  %  eon  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  who 
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sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  bis  country,  when 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  many  building*. 
The  oracle  Itad  been  consulted,  and  save  for  answer, 
that  the  gulf  would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw 
into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Though  the 
king  cast  in  much  gold  and  silver,  yet  the  gulf  contin- 
ued open,  till  Anchurus,  thinking  nothing  more  precious 
than  life,  and  regarding  himself,  therefore,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  father's  possessions,  took  a  tender  leave 
of  his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas  erected 
there  an  altar  of  stone  to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was 
the  first  object  which  he  turned  into  gold  when  he 
had  received  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.  Every  year, 
when  the  day  came  round  on  which  the  chasm  bad 
been  first  formed,  the  altar  became  one  of  stone  again  ; 
but,  when  this  day  had  passed  by,  it  once  more  changed 
to  gold.    (Hut.,  Parall.,  p.  306.) 

Axe  ilk,  a  sacred  shield,  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Nuraa,  when  the  Roman  people  laboured 
under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the  preservation  of  this 
shield  depended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  admonition  given  to  Numa  by  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  monarch  therefore  ordered  eleven  of 
the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  away,  the  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one. 
They  were  made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king 
promised  Vetunus  Mainurius,  the  artist,  whatever 
reward  he  desired.  (Vid.  Mamurius.)  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in  number ;  they 
carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of  March,  the  shields 
in  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Home, 
dancing  and  singing  praises  to  the  god  Mars.  ( Vid 
Sain.)  This  sacred  festival  continued  three  days,  du- 
ring which  every  important  business  was  stopped,  it 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  be  married  on  those  days, 
or  to  undertake  any  expedition.  Henc«  Suetonius 
(Oth.,  8)  states,  that  Otho  marched  from  Rome,  on 
his  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Vitellius,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ancilia,  "  nulla  religtonum  eura," 
without  any  regard  for  sacred  ceremonies,  and  Tacitus 
(Hitt.,  1,  89)  remarks,  that  many  ascribed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The 
form  of  the  anctle  occurs  m  ancient  coins.  Repre- 
sentations of  it  are  also  given  by  modern  writers  on 
Roman  Antiquities.  (Consult  LAptiuM,  Mil.  Rom.  ; 
Anal.,  lib.  3,  dial.  1.)  Plutarch,  in  explaining  their 
shape,  remarks,  "they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet, 
like  the  pclta,  semicircular,  but  fashioned  in  two  crook- 
ed indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  which,  meeting 
close,  form  a  curve  (ayKvXov)."  According  to  this  ety- 
mology, the  name  should  be  written  in  Latin  Ancyle. 
Ovid  says  the  shield  was  called  ancile,  "  quod  ab  omnt 
parte  recitvm  ett,"  a  derivation  much  worse  than  Plu- 
tarch's. The  name  is  very  probably  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin, and  the  whole  legend  would  appear  to  bo  a  myth, 
turning  on  the  division  of  the  Roman  year  into  twelve 
months  by  the  fabulous  Nuraa.  (Plut.,  Vii.  Anna.,  c. 
13  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  3.  377.) 

A  scd* *,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Picenum, 
which  still  retains  its  name.  The  appellation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  express  the  angular 
form  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  city  is  placed. 
( Mela,  2,  A.—Procop,  Rer.  Got.,  2. )  This  bold  head- 
land was  called  Cumerium  Promontorium  ;  its  modern 
name  is  Monte  Comero,  and  sometimes  Monte  Guaseo 
The  foundation  of  Ancona  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  (241) 
to  some  Syracusans.  who  were  fleeing  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  These  Syracusans  of  Strabo  are  by 
many  critics  supposed  to  be  same  with  the  Siculi  of 
Pliny,  to  whom  that  writer  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
city.  (P/in.,  3,  13. — Compare  Solm.,  8  )  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  foundation  of 
134 


Ancona  must  be  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Diotrytnu, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Penplus  of  Scylsx  (p.  12)  u 
belonging  to  the  Umbri ;  and,  therefore,  tbat  the  Sic-jIi 
of  Pliny  must  be  that  ancient  race  who  settled  in  Italy 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  afterward  passed  over  into 
Sicily.  (Barduti,  pt.  2,  c  10. — Olmen,  dtlla  fnd  it 
Pctaro  dissert.,  p.  13. — Gtus.  Cducci,  Delle  Anhthtt 
Pieene,  vol.  1,  diss.  1.)  Ancona  is  spoken  of  by  Livy 
(41,  I )  as  a  naval  station  of  great  importance  in  the 
wart  of  Rome  with  the  Illyrians.  (Compare  Tact  , 
Ann.,  3,  9.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cesar  soon  after  tut 
passage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Bell.  Ctv.,  1,  11. —  Cic .  Ef 
ad  ham.,  16,  12.)  It  continued  to  be  a  port  of  conse- 
quence in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  (be 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  are  still  extint 
there.    (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  260,  «jf ) 

Ancus  Marcios,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  »at 
grandson  to  Numa  by  hit  daughter.  His  name  Aucc» 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  uynvv,  because 
be  had  a  crooked  arm,  which  he  could  not  stretch  out  io 
its  full  length ;  an  etymology  of  no  value  whatever, 
the  term  in  question  being  very  probably  Etrurian 
Like  his  ancestors,  be  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
rc-e&lablishmcnt  of  religion,  and  had  the  ntual  law 
transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  read  it.  He  then 
directed  his  arms  against  the  Latins  with  success,  and 
carried  away  several  thousand  of  this  nation  to  Rome, 
whom  he  settled  on  the  Avcntine.  He  extended  h» 
conquests  into  Elniria,  and  along  both  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  seacoast,  where  he  founded  Ostia,  the 
oldest  of  the  Roman  colonies,  as  the  harbour  of  Rome 
He  built  the  first  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  annexed 
additional  defences  to  the  city.  The  oldest  remaining 
monument  m  Rome,  the  prison  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  in  the  Capitolme  Hill,  is  called  the  work  of 
Ancus.  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  forum 
(the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plebeians) ;  and  until  an 
equality  of  laws  was  introduced,  it  served  only  t©  keep 
the  plebeians  and  those  wbo  were  below  them  in  cus- 
tody. The  original  common  law  of  the  pltbt  was  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  his  legislation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rights  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked 
upon  to  be  the  laws  of  the  first  three  kings.  And  be- 
cause all  landed  property,  by  the  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  proceeded  from  the  atale,  and,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  new  communities,  was  surrendered  by  them, 
and  conferred  back  on  them  by  the  state,  the 
ment  of  public  lands  is  attributed  to  Ancus.  Tw» 
act,  being  viewed  as  a  parcelling  out  of  public  territo- 
ries, was  probably  the  cause  which  led  the  plebeian! 
to  bestow  the  epithet  of  "  good"  upon  him  in  the  old 
poems.  The  new  subjects  could  not  be  admitted  into 
a  new  tribe,  as  the  Luccres  had  been,  since  the  Dum- 
ber of  tribes  was  completed.  They  constituted  • 
community,  which  stood  side  by  tide  with  ike  people 
formed  by  the  members  of  the  thirty  rain*,  as  t»« 
body  of  the  Latin  towns  had  stood  in  relation  to  Albs. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  plebs,  which  «•« 
strength  and  the  life  of  Rome,  the  peoptc  of  Anew  s» 
distinguished  from  that  of  Romulus ;  and  this  is  s 
fresh  reason  for  Ancus  being  placed  in  the  middli'  of 
the  Roman  kings.  (Niebukr,  Rom.  Hist.,  p. 
Tmss's  abridgment.)  Ancus  reigned,  according  to  tk* 
fabulous  Roman  chronology,  twenty- four  vears.  (L»- 
1,  32,  seqq  —  Florus,  I,  4  - Ihou  Ho/..*  3,  9,  Ac  ) 

Amcysa.  I.  a  city  of  Galatia,  west  of  the  Hslys.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias(2, 4).  it  was  founded  by  Midat.sno 
the  name  was  derived  from  an  anchor  (uy*vpa)  wktck 
was  found  here  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Tins  city  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus  whence 
the  grammarian  Tzetzes  is  led  to  style  him  the  founder 
of  the  city,  and  under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  mem >pol» 
of  Galatia.  Ita  situation  was  extremely  well  sdapttd 
for  inland  trade,  and  Ancyra  became  a  kind  of  st*}1' 
place  for  the  commodities  of  the  East.  It  is  frn>ou» 
also  as  having  been  the  spot  where  the  Munui*c*l** 
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(bund  in  modern  tunes,  a  spurious  in- 
sevi  ■''  m  *  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
•aca  gives  a  history  of  the  several  actions  and  pub- 
Is  BKflU  of  Augustus,  and  which  shows  also  that 
i*  i*i  been  a  great  patron  of  the  Aocyrani.  Ancyra 
si  aim  called  by  the  Turks  Angoun,  and  by  the  Eu- 
pdscsoj  Anger jl,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebra- 
ted satwts  and  hosiery  made  of  goats'  hair  were  oh- 
paaih  brvugU     Near  this  place,  Bajazet  was  con- 
escred  *r«i  made  prisoner  by  Tunur,  or,  as  the  name 
a  comnjonlr.  though  incorrectly,  written,  Tamerlane 
( Y«A«ert  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  46,  aeqq .)— II.  A  town  of 
flTfta.  on  the  confines  of  Mysia.     Strabo  (57G) 
places  it  us  the  district  of  Abasitis,  near  the  sources 
sf  tee  nrer  Makestus,  winch  flows  into  the  Khyndacus. 
(Jfaaacrr,  vol.  6,  pt.  3.  p.  111.) 

AkosSata,  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded, 
vatoce  the  proverb  AnAa!<aiarum  mure  pitgnare,  to 
•taste  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures.  The  name 
canes  boa  the  Greek  woAurai,  because  they  fought 
■  chariots  or  on  horseback.  (Consult  Ercumu*, 
CU^  p.  461  ) 

Ardisu.  a  city  of  Messenia,  situate,  according  to 
fWaniss  (4,  33),  at  the  distance  of  eight  stadia  from 
<  *r»Maaa.  It  Lid  been  the  capital  of  Mease  ma  be- 
lt-? trie  Ouiaination  of  the  Heraclida-.  ( I'auian.,  4, 
3  |  Su-abo  (360)  places  it  on  the  road  from  Messene 
to  Megalopolis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy  (36,  31) 
at  nutated  betwen  these  two  cites.  Sir  W.  Gell 
(o».  p.  69)  observed  its  ruins  between  Saluma  and 
Jfrcas.  oa  a  bill  formed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Tetrage. 
(Owners  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  147.) 

Axotcin  or  Akobb,  a  people  of  Gaul,  east  of  the 
KaaaetM,  and  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Lger  w  Loire.  Their  capital  was  Juliomagus,  now 
iv«.  rod  their  territory  corresponded  in  part  to 
wtotuoow  the  dci.artra.ent  de  U  Mayenne.  {Cat., 
AG,x,35) 

A*m.  I.  a  people  of  Gaul.  Vid.  Andecavi  —  II.  A 
vdsfeoear  Mantua,  where  Virgil  wsa  born.  (Compare 
//*■««,  Cknm  Euseb.y  3,  and  SU.  Ital.,  8,  694.) 
Tndaan  has  long  assigned  to  a  small  place,  now 
bums'  PicloU,  the  honour  of  representing  this  birth- 
pace  of  Virgil ;  but  as  this  opinion  appears  io  derive 
bo  iB*psrt  from  the  passages  m  which  the  poet  is  sup- 
pled to  speak  of  his  own  farm,  the  prevailing  notion 
»=rjc  i  the  learned  aeerns  to  contradict  the  populsr  re- 
pot vlech  identifies  Andes  with  Ptetola.  (Ma/a, 
Trrau  lUiutr.,  vol.  2,  p.  1  — Vise,  Mcmorie  Ittonche, 
*L  1.  p.  tl.—BmeUi,  Mem.  M an/or.,  vol.  1,  p.  120.) 
It  nay  be  observed,  however,  that  Virgil's  birthplace 
ad  hs  unn  may  not  necessarily  have  been  one  snd 
i>  qiae :  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  no  argument 
eo« is  be  objected  to  a  local  but  very  ancient  and  well- 
eaahesked  tradition.  (Creewr'*  Ancient  Italy,  voL 
I,  p  *9.  teqq  ) 

Aanoctiics,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Lcogoras, 
•si  bars  in  the  first  year  of  the  76th  Olympiad,  B  C. 
4M  He  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  wsr 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Corey reans,  and  was  af- 
kr*irri  trrufted  of  having  been  concerned  in  mutila- 
ting, Henna?,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  s  crime  of 
»heb  Atabaades  waa  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors. 
A'jVilf>«.  having  been  arrested  for  this  sacrilege,  cs- 
a:#ti  L^nisUnKTit  by  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended 
aranapbeea.  Pbotaus  informs  us,  thst  among  these 
«*  lieoforas,  bat  that  Andocides  found  the  means  of 
tfcaiuagais  (atber'a  pardon.  {Phot.,  Btii  ,  vol.  2,  p. 
4M.  ci.  Bctker.)  The  same  author  mentions  various 
otsn  sjeideats  m  the  hfe  of  this  orator,  which  com- 
prlxd  hna  at  um  io  quit  Athens.  He  returned  daring 
iv  goTcrctrvent  of  the  four  hundred,  and  was  cast  into 
pnaoa,  ahenee,  however,  he  succeeded  in  escaping. 
Be  reisrned  a  second  time  to  his  native  country  after 
*e  fall  of  the  thirty  tyrant*.  Having  failed  in  an  em- 
■tan  io  Sparu,  which  had  been  confided  to  him,  he 


no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  in  Athens,  but  died 
in  exile.  Andocides  employed  his  abilities  as  an  orator 
merely  in  his  own  affairs.  The  four  discourses  of  his 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  important  for  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Elcusis,  which  he  had  been  accused 
of  violating  (Ilepi  Uvarnpiuv).  The  second  (Tlepa 
Kadodov),  treats  of  his  (aecond)  re/urn  to  Athens. 
The  third  (Hep*  Elpi/vvc),  "  Concerning  Peace,1'  was 
pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad, 
on  occasion  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  the  fourth  is 
directed  agamtt  AlabieuUt  (Kara  'AAxt&udov).  Tay- 
lor, led  into  an  error  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch  (Vtt. 
Alctb ,  13. — Ed.  Retuke,  vol.  3,  p.  21),  thinks  that 
this  discourse  was  delivered  by  Pheax,  one  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  Alcibiades  ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  incorrect.  (Hut.  Crit.  Or  at.  Gr. — p. 
54,  of  the  edition  of  Rutilius  Lupus. — Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  B,  p.  305,  teqq.)  The  discourses  of 
Andocides  are  given  in  Reiake's  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators ;  in  that  of  Bekkcr,  and  in  the  edition  of  Dob- 
son,  Land.,  1828,  16  vols.  8vo. 

Anoomatis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
According  to  D'Anville,  the  modern  Sonn-tou.  (Kid. 
Sonus.) 

Anobiclos,  a  mountain  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  north  of 
the  promontory  Anemurium.    (Sirab.,  670.) 

Andbiscus,  an  obscure  individual,  a  nativo  of  Adra- 
mytlium  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  from  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  Philip,  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, waa  induced  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  prince, 
and  hence  received  the  nsme  of  Pseudophilippus,  or 
"  the  false  Philip."  Having  deceived  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  induced  tbem  to  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  and  gained  at  first  some  id  vantages,  but  was  at 
length  defeated  by  Cecilius  Metellus,  and  red  in  tri- 
umph B.C.  148.   (fYor  ,2,  14.— Veil.  Paterc,  1,  11.) 

ANoaocf  oca,  I.  a  painter  of  Cyzicus,  contemporary 
with  Pelopidas  and  Zeuxis,  the  latter  of  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  rival.  Two  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  a  painting  of  a  battle  and 
■  portrait  of  Scylla,  the  latter  being  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  fish  accompanying  the  monster 
were  represented.  (Phu.,  Kit.  Ptlop.,  25  —  Plm.,  36, 
10. — Stllig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  r  >— II.  A  physician  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
king,  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  wine,  observed,  to 
quote  the  Latin  version  of  Pliny,  "  Kinum  potunu 
rex,  memento  te  bibere  tangutnem  terra :  acuta  homt- 
num  venerium  est,  acuta  einitm."    (Plin..  14,  5.) 

AKDkOGBUs,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae.  He  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wrestling,  snd  overcame  every 
antagonist  at  Athens  during  the  contest  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic  festival,  and  ^£geus,  through  envy,  sent  him 
against  the  Msrathonian  bull,  by  which  animal  he 
was  destroyed.  According  to  another  account,  he 
was  waylaid  and  assassinated  while  proceeding  to 
Thebes  to  attend  the  games  of  I^aius,  and  his  mur- 
derers were  the  combatants  whom  he  had  conquered 
at  Athens,  snd  who  were  led  by  envy  to  perpetrate 
the  deed.  Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to  re- 
venge the  destb  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  st  Isst  re 
established  on  condition  that  <t£gcus  sent  yearly  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athens  to  Crete,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  Minotaur.  (Vid.  Minotaurus )  The 
Athenians  estsblished  festtvala,  by  order  of  Minos,  in 
honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia.  (Apol- 
lod  ,  3,  \5.—Hygin.,  fab.,  A\.—Virg.,  vEn.,  6,  20.) 
The  whole  story  of  Androgeus  is  an  allegorical  one, 
snd  has  an  agricultural  reference.  Androgeus  is  the 
man  of  the  earth,  the  cultivator  (' kvipa^eur).  The 
Marathonisn  bull,  by  whose  fire,  according  to  one  ac- 
count (Serv.,ad  Vtrg.,  Ain.,6,  20),  he  was  injured  in 
the  conflict,  recalls  to  mind  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of 
Colchis,  the  land  of  iEetes,  the  first  man  of  the  earth. 
A  new  field  of  exertion  now  opens  on  the  son  of 
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Minos,  and  a  new  name  is  given  him;  Eurygyes 
(Evpvy-xijc),  "  the  far-plougher,"  or  "  the  possessor  of 
wide-extended  acres'1  (ri'pt-c  and  yvrj),  and  it  is  worth 
noticing,  that,  after  having  been  slain,  and  previous 
to  his  new  appellation,  he  was  reawakened  to  life  by 
iEsculnptus,  or  the  sun.  (Compare  Hcsyrh.,  vol.  1, 
p.  1333.  ed.  Albtrti,  and  Creuzera  Symbolik,  vol  4. 
p.  107.) 

Anpbom a'  HF..  a  daughter  of  Ketmn.  king  of  Hy 
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Thebe,  m  Mvsia, 
l*came  the 
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Hector,  son  of 

Priam,  and  l*eame  the  mothe  r  of  Astyanax.  She 
was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic  virtues,  and 
for  attachment  to  her  husband  In  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  (Greeks,  :> fter  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  earned 
bcr  to  Epirus,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  three 
sous,  Moloasus,  Pielus.  and  I'ergamus  Pyrrhua  sub- 
sequently conceded  her  to  II*  lenus,  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  aNo  been  among  the  captives  of  the 
prince.  She  reigned  with  Helcnus  over  part  of  Epirus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ceitnnus.  (Homer, 
II.,  f».  22  el  21  —  Vtrg.,  Mn  ,  3,  ASo  —  Hy  gin,  fab., 
133) 

A ndromachos,  I.  tn  opulent  Sicilian,  father  of  the 
historian  Timanis.  He  collected  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Naxos,  which  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
had  destroyed,  and  founded  with  them  Tauromenium. 
Andromachus,  as  prefect  of  the  new  city,  subsequent- 
ly aided  Timoleon  in  restoring  liberty  to  Syracuse 
(Dtod.  Ste,  16,  7  et  68.) — II.  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Partnenio  gave  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  burned  alive  by  the  Samaritans,  but 
his  death  was  avenged  by  Alexander.  (Quint.  Curt , 
4,  5.) — HI.  A  brother-in-law  of  Scleucus  Callimcus. 
— IV.  A  traitor,  who  discovered  to  the  Parthians  all 
the  measures  of  Crassus,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 
no  mode  of  escape. — V.  A  physician  of  Crete  in  the 
age  of  Nero :  he  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
inventor  of  the  famous  medicine,  called  after  him, 
Thertaca  Andromaehi.  It  was  intended  at  first  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  but  became  afterward  a  kind 
of  panacea.  This  medicine  enjoyed  so  high  a  repu- 
tation among  the  Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus, at  a  later  period,  took  some  of  it  every  day.  and 
had  it  prepared  every  year  in  his  palace.  It  consisted 
of  61  ingredients,  the  principal  of  which  were  squills, 
opium,  pepper,  and  dried  vipers  !  This  absurd  com- 
pound was  in  vogue  even  in  modem  times,  as  late  as 
1787,  in  Paris.  (Galen,  At  Thcnae  ,  p.  470  —Id. 
tie  antidot .  lib.  1,  p.  4333.— Sprengcl,  Hut.  Med., 
vol.  2,  p.  56  ) 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheus,  King  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, by  Caasiope.  She  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
Phineus.  ber  uncle,  when  Neptune  inundated  the  coasts 
of  the  country,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
land,  becauae'Cassiope  had  boasted  herself  fairer  than 
Juno  and  the  Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion being  consulted,  returned  for  answer  that  the 
calamity  could  only  be  removed  by  exposing  Androm- 
eda to  the  monster.  She  wss  accordingly  secured  to 
a  rock,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  destroy- 
ed,  when  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through  the 
air  from  the  conquest  of  the  Gorgon*,  aaw  her.  and 
was  captivated  with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to  de- 
liver her  and  destroy  tho  monster  if  he  received  her 
in  marriage  as  a  reward.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
Perseus  changed  the  sea-monster  into  a  rock,  by  show- 
ing him  Medusa's  head,  and  unbound  Andromeda. 
The  marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  but,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  ho 
and  his  followers  were  changed  to  stone  by  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon.  Andromeda  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens  after  her  death.  Consult  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Perseus  (Apollod.,  3,  4. — Hygin.% 
fab,  M.—MamL,  6,  633.) 


1 


Awoaewlcos  Livice.    Vid.  Livitie. 

ANbRONictrs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopr, 
of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about  80  B.C. 
gcd  and  published  the  writings  of  Aristotb 
been  brought  to  Rome  with  the  library  oi 
He  commeuted  on  many  parts  of  these  wn 
no  portion  of  his  works  has  reached  us,  for 
irepi  iratiuv,  and  the  Paraphrase  of  the  N 
ethics,  which  have  been  published  under 
are  the  productions  of  another.  The  tr 
iraOvv  wss  published  by  Hoesschel  in  If 
and  was  afterward  printed  ronjointlv  wit] 
phrase,  in  1617,  1679.  and  1809.  The 
was  published  by  Heinsius  in  1607,  4to, 
as  an  anonymous  work  (Incerti  Auetori*  P 
dec),  and  afterward  under  the  name  of  An. 
Rhodes,  by  the  same  scholar,  in  1617,  8  v 
treatise  irepi  iratfov  added  to  it.  The  two 
reprinted  in  this  form  at  Cambridge,  in 
and  at  Oxford,  1809,  8vo—  II.  G'vrrhesi 
tronomer  of  Athens,  who  erected.  B.C.  109 
onal  marble  tower  in  that  city  to  the  eight  v 
every  side  of  the  octagon  he  caused  io  be 
figure  in  relievo,  representing  the  wind  \ 
•gainst  that  side.  The  top  of  the  tower  w 
with  a  conical  marble,  on  which  he  placet 
Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand.  1 
was  so  contrived  that  he  turned  round  with 
and  always  stopped  when  he  directly  faced 
with  his  wand  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  a 
blowing.  Within  the  structure  was  a  w 
supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Clepsydra.  H 
eight  figures  of  the  winds  lines  were  tra< 
walls  of  the  tower,  which,  by  the  shadows 
them  by  styles  fixed  above,  indicated  the  h 
day,  as  the  Triton's  wand  did  the  quarter  of 
When  the  sun  did  not  shine,  recourse  was 
water-clock  within  the  tower,  which  bull 
supplied  both  a  vane  and  a  chronometer, 
ture  still  stands,  though  in  a  damaged  state 
correctness  of  the  sundials,  the  celebrated 
bears  testimony,  and  be  describes  the  seriei 
most  curious  existing  monument  of  the  prac 
monies  of  antiquity.  There  ire  two  entfi 
cing  respectively  to  the  northeast  and  north  w 
of  these  openings  has  a  portico  supported  b< 
umns.  When  Stuart  explored  this  building, 
part  of  the  interior  was  covered  to  a  coi 
depth  by  rubbish  ;  and  the  dervishes  who  1 
possession  of  the  building  performed  their 
rites  on  a  wooden  platform  which  bad  bee 
over  the  fragments.  All  this,  however,  he 
milled  to  remove,  and  he  found  manifest  tr 
clepsydra  or  water-clock  carefully  channel  If 
original  floor.  (Stuart  and  Rcvetl't  Alhent  * 
p.  8,  seqq.—  Wordntorth'a  Greece,  p  146.) 

Akdros,  an  island  in  the  ..Egean  Sea,  or 
Cyclades,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the  lower 
ty  of  Euboaa.  It  bore  also  several  other  app 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (4,  18).  According  to 
ler,  it  is  ten  miles  from  the  promontory  of  C 
and  thirty -nine  from  Ceos.  The  Amman* 
learn  from  Herodotus  (8,  111  and  121).  wi 

Cited  to  join  the  armament  of  Xerxes  ;  and, 
ttle  of  Salamis.  they  were  called  upon  bv 
toclea,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron, 
large  snm  of  money  as  a  contribution:  with 
ma  mi  they  declared  themselves  uaahie  to  con 
serving  that  they  were  close  beset  by  the  two 
Poverty  and  Want,  which  never  quilted  the  is) 
Themistocles.  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  m)u 
by  force,  withdrew  to  Eubcea.  We  learn,  ) 
from  Thucydidee  (3.  55,  and  4.  43),  thai  tb 
was  subsequentlv  reduced  and  rendered  tr t 
the  Athenians.  In  the  Macedonian  war,  Ltr 
(31,  43),  that  the  town  of  Andrea  wu  taken ! 
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•  Romans.  The  modern  name  of  the  island 
if  tar  wit  with  the  ancient,  or  else  vanes  from  it 
esiv  ■  dropping  the  final  letter.    (Cramer'*  Anc. 

Graft  rol  3.  p.  410  ) 

AxsaoasA,  a  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer 
(A\  2,  521)  in  conjunction  with  Hvampolis,  and 
eoaUiess  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city,  with 
«acB  it  was  even  sometimes  confounded.  (Compare 
At  French  Strabo.  EceUaretss.,  No.  84,  vol.  3,  Ap- 
fad ,  f  154  )  Strabo  affirms,  that  it  obtained  its 
aaae  from  the  violent  gusts  of  wind  which  blew  from 
Marat  Catoptertus,  a  peak  belonging  to  the  chain  of 
He  adds  that  it  was  named  by  some  au- 
(StraSo,  423  —  Cramer'*  Ancient 
2.  p  IM.) 

AmilIow,  an  artist,  invariably  named  in  connexion 
arts  Tertaros,  as  his  constant  associate.  It  is  uticer- 
Ecelled  chiefly  in  casting  brass  or 
Thev  are  supposed  by  Sillig  to 
about  548  B  C.  Mention  is  made  in 
parueuUr,  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  a  statue  of  Apol- 
lo b*  these  artists.  According  to  Miiller,  thev  imi- 
ttW  a  verv  ancient  statue  of  the  Delian  Apollo, 
aadt,  as  Ptetarch  states,  in  the  time  of  Hercules. 
T,  Diet.  An.,  a.  *».) 

a  people  of  Germany  at  tho  base  of  the  Cher- 
Cimbnca,  in  the  country  answering  now  to 
eonJbeastem  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Hoistexn. 
■  them  the  English  have  derived  their  name, 
is  still,  at  the  present  dav,  m  that  quarter,  a 
(Tacit  ,  Germ.,  40.  —  Vid 

0  « 

a  river  of  IHyricnm,  pursuing  a  northern 
Hiding  to  Herodotus,  and  joining  the  15 r< in- 
flows into  the  Danube.  (Herodot.,  4,  49.) 
Astern*,  or  A  wciti  a,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
H»™  .otbe  west  of  the  lacus  Fuciniis.  The  name 
h  tkvmi, according  to  Solinus,  from  a  sister  of  Circe, 
•  efc  r  the  virmitv.  It  is  now  Sdva  tVAlH. 
i.y       9—Srrr,  ad  Virp  .  A'.n  .  7,  759  ) 

A%»circ»,  I.  a  son  of  Hercoles  by  Hebe,  the  god- 
**•»*/ yeath.  (Apoilod .,  2,  7  ) — II.  A  freedmanwho 
-  '•  th  (duration  of  Nero,  and  became  the  instru- 
cts; ef  kts  crimes.  It  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
enposr  to  destroy  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  who 
zmtut  first  idea  of  the  galley,  which,  by  falling  on  a 
satin  to  pieces,  through  secret  mechanism,  was  to 

{Suet.,  Vit. 
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Aatm.  Gens,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  flonr- 
sAsa;  umes  of  the  republic,  produced  many  brave  and 


Asicirs  G»llcs,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illyrians 
Gentios,  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a 
Al'C  585.  He  obtained  the  consulship 
AXC  S»i,BC  150—11.  Probos,  a  Roman  consul, 
AD.  371,  celebrated  for  his  humanity. 

Aaicars,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of  Triphylia, 
■  sssBonh  of  I^eprzum.  This  stream  formed  into 
aaeaVs  at  its  mouth,  from  the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry 
•f  *t  water  The  stagnant  pool  thus  created  ex- 
*mn\  sa  odoor  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tteeeof  twenty  stadia,  and  the  fish  caught  there  were  so 
ritfc  the  infection  that  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
,  346  )  Pansanias,  however,  affirms  (5,  5)  that 
i  was  not  confined  to  the  marshes,  but  could 
*  uaead  to  the  very  source  of  the  river.  It  was  as- 
fnaaJ  to  the  centaur's  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
!«t«d  by  Hereules's  envenomed  shafts  in  the  stream. 
Tut  Amgros  received  the  water  of  a  fountain  said  to 
►*•**•»  tae  property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders, 
nil  source  issued  from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  Nymphs, 
caled  Amgnades.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
MM.) 

Asfe,  a  river  of  Italy,  the  earlier  name  of  which  was 
sssta,  whence  comes  the  genitive  Anitnis,  which  is 
8 


joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Anio.— 
It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Tre- 
ba,  and  pnrsued  its  course  at  first  to  the  northwest ,  it 
then  turned  to  the  southeast,  and  joined  the  Tiber  three 
miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  not  so  full  a  stream  as  the 
Nar,  but  was  considered,  however,  by  the  Romans  as 
the  most  important  among  tho  tributaries  of  the  Tiber, 
and  hence  received  also  the  appellation  of  Tibcnnus, 
whencecomes  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Trvervne. 
The  Anio  was  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  I-a- 
tium  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines;  not,  however,  in 
a  very  strict  sense,  for  on  the  left  bank  lay  Antemnn 
and  Collatia,  two  Sabine  towns,  while  the  Albani  and 
other  Latins  had  founded  Fidenr,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio,  in  the  Sabine  territory.  (Mannert,  vol.  9, 
p  517.)  The  Anio,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town 
of  Tibur,  the  modem  7ieo/i,  where  it  formed  some 
beautiful  cascades,  the  admiration  of  the  promt  as 
well  as  of  former  times.  Of  late,  however,  the  scenery 
been  marred  by  an  earthquake.  It  has  been  doubt- 
v  some  writers  whether  there  was  always  a  fall  of 
the  Anio  at  Tibur.  But,  without  pretending  to  examine 
what  change  the  bed  of  the  nvcr  may  have  undergone  in 
remote  ages,  we  may  affirm  that,  since  the  days  of  Stra- 
bo, no  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place  ;  for 
that  geographer  (^:J8)  talks  of  the  cataract  which  the 
Anio,  then  navigable, formed  there:  so  also Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  (5, 37)  and  several  of  the  poets. 
(Cramer's  Anaent  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  64.) 

Amstorois,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Eusitania,  near  Pax  Julia,  called  also  Conistorgis. 
(.Wanner/,  vol.  l,p.  343.)  Some  have  doubted,  how. 
ever,  whether  these  two  cities  were  the  same.  (Cel- 
lanus,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  77. —  Ukert,  Geogr  ,  vol 
2,  p  389.) 

AnIus,  son  of  Apollo  and-Rho?o  or  Rhoio.  He  was 
high-priest  of  Apollo,  and  gave  ^Eneas  a  hospitable  re- 
ception when  the  Trojan  pnnco  touched  at  his  island. 
He  had  by  Uorippe  three  daughters,  (Eno,  Spermo, 
and  Elaia,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
changing  whatever  they  pleased  into  wine,  com,  and 
oil.  When  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he 
wished  to  carry  them  with  him  to  supply  his  army  with 
provisions ;  but  they  complained  to  Bacchus,  who 
changed  them  into  doves.  Thus  far  we  have  given 
Ovid's  account.  (Met ,  13,  642.— Compare  Wrg., 
Mn .,  3,  80.)  Tzetzes,  however,  states,  that  Anius 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  forces  of  Agamemnon 
to  remain  with  him  nine  years,  and  told  them  that,  in 
the  tenth  year,  they  would  take  Troy.  He  promised 
to  nurture  them  also  by  the  aid  of  his  daughter*. 
Tzetzes  cites  as  his  authority  the  author  of  the  Cypri- 
an eptc  {ad  Lymph.,  570).  Crenzer  sees  in  all  this 
an  agricultural  myth,  Rhoeo  being  the  pomegranate, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  new  Proserpina,  and  her  three 
children  the  daughters  of  the  seed.  (Symbolik,  vol.  4, 
p.  379  ) 

Anna,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Romans  in- 
stituted a  festival.  She  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Hi  lus,  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  gave  np  Carthage  to 
larbas,  king  of  Gsstulia,  who  had  besieged  the  place,  and 
fled  to  Mclita,  now  Malta.  From  Melita  she  proceed- 
ed to  Italy,  and  was  there  kindly  received  by  .Eneas. 
Lavima,  however,  conceived  so  violent  a  jealousy 
against  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  Dido, 
o?  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  night,  and  threw 
herself  into  the  Numicius,  where  she  was  transform- 
ed into  a  Naiad.  The  Romans  instituted  a  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  March, 
in  her  honour,  and  generally  invoked  her  aid  to  obtain 
a  long  and  happy  life  ;  thence,  according  to  some,  the 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Anna  Perenna  assigned  to 
her  after  deification.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  3, 653  —Si/,  hal, 
8,  79,  dec.)  The  key  to  the  different  legends  relative 
to  Anna  Perenna  is  to  be  found  in  the  rites  and  cere- 
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monies  attending  her  festival.  It  wu  a  feist  com- 
memorative of  the  year  and  the  spring,  and  the  hymns 
aung  on  this  occasion  bore  the  free  and  joyous  charac- 
ter of  orgiastic  strains.  In  them  Anna  Perenna  was 
entreated  to  make  the  entire  year  roll  away  in  health 
and  prosperity  ("  Vl  annare  perennareque  commode 
Itceai." — Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  12).  Now,  this  new  year, 
this  year  full  of  freshness  and  of  benefits  invoked,  is 
no  other  than  Anna  herself,  a  personification  of  the  old 
lunar  year.  (Compare  Hermann  und  Creuzer,  Bnefe, 
dec,  p.  135.)  Anna  is  the  same  word,  in  fact,  as  an- 
nul, or  anus  according  to  the  primitive  Roman  orthog- 
raphy ;  m  Greek  tvor  or  tvoe,  whence  the  expression 
tvn  xai  via,  proving  that  the  word  carries  with  it  the 
accessory  idea  of  antiquity,  just  as  Iror  appears  analo-  ' 
goua  to  vttus.  (Compare  Lennep,  Etymol.  Gr.,  p  ! 
210,  seqq.—Valckcnaer,  ad  Amman.,  p.  196,  197  ) 
Anna  Perenna  is  called  the  moon,  aar*  tJfo^^v,  and  it 
is  she  that  conducts  the  moons  her  sisters,  and  who 
at  the  same  tune  directs  and  governs  the  humid  sphere : 
thus  she  reposes  for  ever  in  the  river  Numicius,  and 
runs  on  for  ever  with  it.  She  is  the  course  of  the  moons, 
of  the  years,  of  time  in  general.  It  is  she  that  gives 
the  flowers  and  fruits,  and  causes  the  harvest  to  ripen : 
the  annual  produce  of  the  seasons  (annona)  is  placed 
under  her  protecting  care. — The  Anna  Perenna  of 
the  Romans  has  been  compared  with  the  Anna.  Pourna 
Devi,  or  Annada,  of  the  Hindu  mythology  ;  the  god- 
dess of  abundance  and  nourishment,  a  beneficent  form 
of  Dhavani.  The  characteristic  traits  appear  to  be  the 
same.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Paler  son  and  Cole- 
brooke,  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  69,  sajq  , 
and  p.  85.— Crcmer's  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol. 
2,  p.  601,  seqq.) 

Anna  Comskna,  a  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenes  I.,  emperor  of  the  East.  She  was 
born  A.D.  1083,  and  was  originally  betrothed  to  Con- 
eianlinc  Ducas ;  but  his  death  preventing  the  engage- 
ment from  being  ratified,  she  subsequently  married  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryenmus.  On  the  decease  of  her  father, 
she  conspired  against  her  brother  John  (Calo- Johannes), 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  when  the 
design  was  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her 
husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  After  the  discovery  of  her 
treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  forfeited  to 
the  laws ;  the  former,  however,  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  retired  to  a  convent,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
tj  years,  she  sought  to  relieve  the  disappointment  of 
her  ambitious  feelings  by  writing  a  life  of  her  father 
The  character  of  this  history  does  not  stand  very  high, 
either  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  composition  :  the 
historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter ;  and  instead  of  that 
simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief, 
an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  (Gibbon's 
Deehne  and  Fall^  c.  48  )  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
her  work  forms  a  useful  contrast  to  the  degrading  and 
partial  statements  of  the  Latin  historians  of  that  period. 
The  details,  moreover,  which  she  gives  respecting  the 
first  crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  are 
peculiarly  interesting  ;  and  we  may  there  see  the  im- 
pression produced  hy  the  simple  and  rude  manners  of 
the  heroes  of  Tasso  on  a  polished,  enlightened,  and 
effeminate  court  The  work  of  Anna  is  entitled  Alex- 
ias, and  is  divided  into  fifteen  books.  It  commences 
with  A.D.  1069.  and  terminates  with  A.D.  1118.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Alexias  appeared  in  1610.  4to,  by 
Hoeacbd,  Argent.  It  contains  only  the  first  eight 
books.  Some  copies  bear  the  date  of  1618.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1651,  Pans.  The  best 
edition,  however,  will  be  the  one  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  {Corpus  Scriptorum 
Jfutoria  Byzantine),  at  presant  in  a  course  of  publi- 


cation In  Germany.  (Sdtfff,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  rd.  6,  p. 
■689,  stqq.) 

An  kales,  a  chronological  history  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  important  events  of  every  year  in  a  stale, 
without  entering  into  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
The  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light. 
The  Romans  had  journalists  or  annalists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  state.  The  Annals  of  the  Pontiffi 
were  of  the  same  date,  if  we  may  behove  Cicero  (it 
Oral.,  2,  13),  aa  the  foundation  of  the  city  ;  but  others 
have  placed  their  commencement  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
(Voptscus,  Vtt.  Tacit.),  and  Nicbuhr  not  till  after  the 
battle  of  Regillus,  which  terminated  the  hopes  of  Tar- 
quin.  (Romtsche  Gesek.,  vol.  1,  p.  36?  )  In  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  public  transactions,  the  Pod- 
tifex  Maximus,  who  waa  the  official  historian  of  the 
republic,  annually  committed  to  writing,  on  woodto 
tablets,  the  leading  events  of  each  year,  and  then  h) 
them  up  at  his  own  house  for  the  instruction  of  the  pea- 
pie.  (Or.,  de  Oral  ,  2,  IS.)  The  Pontifei  Maxim* 
was  aided  in  this  Usk  by  hia  four  colleagues,  asm 
to  A.U.C.  453,  and  after  that  period  by  four  edditwa- 
al  pontiffa,  created  by  the  Ogulnian  law.  (C\t,it 
Rep.,  2,  14.)  These  annals  were  continued  to  lot 
pontificate  of  Mucius,  A.U.C.  629,  and  were  called 
Annates  Maxtmi,  as  being  periodically  compiled  and 
kept  by  the  Ponttfcx  Maximus,  or  Pubiia,  as  record- 
ing public  transactions.  Having  been  inscnbui  on 
wooden  tablets,  they  would  necessarily  be  short,  and 
destitute  of  all  circumstantial  detail ;  and  being  an- 
nually formed  by  successive  pontiffs,  could  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  history,  their  contenta  would 
resemble  the  epitome  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Li«y.©r 
the  Register  of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  modern  al- 
manacs. But  though  abort,  jejune,  and  unadorned, 
still,  as  records  of  facts,  these  annals,  if  spared,  would 
have  formed  an  inestimable  treasure  of  early  history. 
Besides,  the  method  which,  Cicero  informs  us,  **> 
observed  in  prepariug  these  annals,  and  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  insert  no  fact  of  which  the  truth  had  not 
been  attested  by  as  many  witnesses  as  there  were  cit- 
izens at  Rome,  who  were  all  entitled  to  judge  and  make 
their  remarks  on  what  ought  either  to  be  added  or  w 
trenched,  must  have  formed  the  most  authentic  bodj 
of  history  that  could  be  desired.  The  mcroorv  ol 
transactions  which  were  yet  recent,  and  whose  con 
comitant  circumstances  every  one  could  remember, 
was  therein  transmitted  to  posterity.  By  this  menu 
they  were  proof  agaist  falsification,  and  their  veracity 
was  incontcstably  fixed.  These  valuable  records,  bow- 
ever,  were,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city  consequent  on  its  capture  by  w 
Gauls;  an  event  which  waa,  to  the  early  history  ol 
Rome,  what  the  Engliah  invasion  by  EdwaTd  I.pnned 
to  the  history  of  Scotland.  The  practice  of  the  Po°- 
tifex  Maximus  in  preserving  such  records  was  ds»«'n" 
tinued  after  that  eventful  period.  A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  towards  the  end  of  the  secoiw 
Punic  war ;  and  from  that  time  the  custom  wa*  r*j 
entirely  dropped  till  the  Pontificate  of  Mucius,  in  UK 
year  629.  It  is  to  this  second  scries  of  Anna!*,  or ,0 
some  other  late  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive  in*  *< 
cienl  Roman  history,  that  Cicero  must  sllude  when  w 
talks  of  the  Great  Annals  in  his  work  De  **F\f 
(1,2),  since  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  pontifical  record* 
of  events  previous  to  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  0»« 
almost  entirely  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  tbc  ctfj. 
(L.ry,  6,  1.)  Accordingly.  Livy  never  ciles  JW* 
records,  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  be  baa  J 
opportunity  of  consulting  them ;  nor  are  tlie.v  ">e^ 
tioned  by  Dionysius  of  ifahcarnasaus  in  the  long  « 
logue  of  records  and  memorials  which  be  had  cmj*^ 
ed  in  the  composition  of  his  Historical  AntofH  " 
The  books  of  the  pontiffs,  some  of  which  were  r  • 
covcred-in  the  search  after  what  the  flame*  had  spar™, 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  mentioned.   But  these  * 
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the  mysteries  of  religion,  with  in- 
atructMMu  as  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  its 
practical  exercise,  and  could  bare  been  of  no  more  ser- 
vice m  Roman,  than  a  collection  of  breviaries  or  m  le- 
ast to  oiodeiTj,  history.  (Dunlop's  Rom.  Lit.,  toI.  2, 
p.  97.  «««  ,  Land.  ed—Le  CUrc,  des  Journaux  ckex 
lu  mcutu,  Introd. ) 

A**ius  l«x,  settled  the  age  at  which,  among  the 
Hassans,  a  citoen  could  be  admitted  to  exercise  the 
eices  of  the  state.  Originally  there  was  no  certain 
age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different  offices.  A  law  was 
am  made  for  this  purpose  (Lex  Annalis)  by  I,.  Vil- 
■u»  or  L.  Julius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U  C. 
*74  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  Annates. 
{Lit .  40.  43  )  What  was  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying 
not  ascertained.  It  is  certain  that  the 
I  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  tbe  aedile- 
cup  (Cac,  Ep.  erf  Fam.,  10,  25),  and  that  the  forty- 
tajo*  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  consulship.  (Cic., 
5,  17.)  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office 

■  am  proper  year,  the  years  appointed  for  4he  differ- 
eat  orBees  by  tbe  Lex  ViUia  were,  for  the  qua;stor- 
«jp  thirty-one,  for  tbe  ssdileship  thirty-seven,  for  the 
potoobip  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty-three. 
Bst  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed 
baa  u**e  restrictions,  and  the  emperors,  too, 
tut  indulgence  to  whomsoever  they  pleased. 

AsxisiL.    Vtd.  Hannibal. 

As*n  satis,  a  philosopher  of  tbe  Cyrenaic  sect,  and 
a  htioma  of  Anstippus.  He  so  far  receded  from  the 
eacnse  of  his  master  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
fl-*l  piety,  friendship,  and  patriotism,  and  to  allow  that 
t  wm  nun  might  retain  the  possession  of  himself  in 
the  avdst  of  external  troubles  ;  but  he  inherited  so 
arach  ef  his  frivolous  taste  as  to  value  himself  upon 
the  BMMt  tnnal  accomplishments,  particularly  upon  his 
sexientf  m  berng  able  to  drive  a  chariot  twice  round 

■  cwsse  id  the  same  ring.  (Dwg.  Laert.,  2,  87. — 
8ssiu. t —Enfield's  History  of  PhUosophy,  vol.  1, 
p  196) 

Asso.    Fid  Han  no. 


hero  lifted  him  op  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death 
in  his  arms.  (Apollod.,  2,  S.) — II.  A  governor  of 
Libya  and  ./Ethiopia  under  Osiris.  (Diod  Stc,  1, 
17.) — Both  these  accounts  are,  in  fact,  fabulous,  and 
refer  to  one  and  the  aame  thing.  The  legend  of  Her- 
cules and  Anteus  is  nothing  more  than  the  triumph  of 
art  and  labour  over  tbe  encroaching  sands  of  tbe  desert. 
Hercules,  stifling  his  adversary,  is,  in  fact,  the  Nile 
divided  into  a  thousand  canals,  and  preventing  the  and 
sand  from  returning  to  its  native  deserts,  whence 
again  to  come  forth  with  the  winds  and  cover  with  its 
waves  tbe  fertile  valley.  (Constant,  de  la  Religion, 
vol.  2,  p.  416.)  The  very  position  of  Anlawpolis,  in- 
deed, has  reference  to  the  identity  of  Antsus  with  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  for  the  place  was  situate  in  a  long 
and  deep  valley  of  the  Arabian  chain,  where  the  most 
fearful  hurricanes  and  «and- winds  were  accustomed  to 
blow.  (Compare  Ruter,  Erdkunde,  2d  ed.,  voL  1,  p. 
779.) 

Autaooxas,  a  Rhodian  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  Gonataa,  where  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  gourmand.  He  composed  a  poem  entitled 
Thcbdis;  and  the  Boeotians,  to  whom  he  read  it,  heard 
him  with  yawns.  (Mich.  Apost.  Proverb.  Cent., 
5,  82.)  We  have  one  of  his  epiprams  remaining. 
(SchUU  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  128.) 

Antalcidas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent  into 
Persia,  where  he  made  the  well-known  peace  with 
Artaierxes  Mnemon.  The  terms  of  this  peace  were 
as  follows  :  that  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  be- 
long to  the  Persian  king,  together  with  the  island  of 
Clazomens)  (as  it  was  called)  and  that  of  Cyprus :  that 
all  other  Grecian  cities,  small  and  great,  should  be  in- 
dependent, except  the  islands  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  1. — Consult  Schneider,  ad 
toe.)  Polybius  (1,6)  files  the  year  of  this  celebrated 
peace,  and  Aristidcs  (vol.  2,  p.  286)  the  name  of  tbe 
archon  (Grodoror  i$  ov  ij  elpqvn  kyevrro).  The  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
year  of  Theodotus,  about  autumn  ;  because  the  Man- 
tinean  war,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  archonship  of 
Mvstichidea,  was  in  tbe  second  year  after  the  peace  ; 
and  because  the  restoration  of  Plata**,  accomplished 
after  the  treaty,  took  place  nevertheless  in  the  year  ol 
the  treaty,  as*  Pausanias  implies.  (Clinton »  Fasti 
HelleiticiM  ed.,  p  .  102  ) 

Antakorus,  a  city  of  Trees,  on  the  northern  side 
I  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.    According  to  Thucydi- 


Aw jia,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of  tbe  chain 
*  G^3-  A  small  peas  in  this  mountaiu,  called  by  the 
awe  same,  formed  a  communication  between  Thee- 
■It  and  the  country  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.  (He- 
mW-,  7,  216.) 

A*«*«,  a  Roman  poet,  intimate  witb  the  triumvir 
K-  xicr,  and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.  (Com- 

pwe  *Vg.,  Eelog.,  9,  38.— Remus,  ad  Virg.,  I.  e.)  \  des  (8,  108).  it  was  founded  by  an  iEolisn  colony, 
Imd  (7"n*r.,  %  435)  cells  him  "  procax.''  ' 

AvtitAtfi,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tsci- 
fe»  (.4am-,  13,  56)  as  having  made  an  irruption,  du« 
nag  the  reign  of  Nero,  into  the  Roman  territories 
»W  the  Rhine.  Mannert  makes  them  to  have  been 
t  bruch  of  the  Chernsci.  The  ssroe  writer  alludes 
a>  the  kipottiesis  which  would  consider  their  name  as 
•swing  «  dwellers  along  the  Ems,*1  and  as  marking 
«a»  (or  their  original  place  of  settlement.  He  views 
ft,  aswever,  as  untenable.   (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  166, 


AvTjtotfLis,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern  bank 
•f  «o*  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  nome  Ant*opolites. 
It  dented  iu  name  from  Anteus,  whom  Osiris,  ac- 
«*iiag  to  Diodorus  Siculua  (1,  17),  left  as  governor 
af  kns  Libyan  and  ^Ethiopian  possessions,  and  whom 
hemilea  destroyed.  It  was  a  place  of  no  great  im- 
perture.  The  modem  village  of  Kau  (Qaou)  stands 
aear  -.ae  rams  of  the  ancient  city.  (Mannert,  vol.  10, 
P*  t  p.  388.  seoe. — Compare  Description  de  VEgyptc, 
*eL  4,  p  111.) 

Asvavs,  I.,  a  monarch  of  Libya,  of  gigantic  dimen- 
•*■*.  aau  of  Neptune  and  Terra.    He  was  famed  for 
k^tresgtb  and  hie  skill  in  wrestling,  and  engaged  in 
*  with  Hercules     As  he  received  new  strength 


as  he  touched  tbe  ground,  the  \  vol  6,  pt.  8,  p.  418.) 


which  hsd  probably  dispossessed  a  body  of  the  Pelasgi 
in  this  quarter,  since  Herodotus  (7,  42)  names  the 
place  the  Pelssgic  Antandrus.  If  we  follow  the  an- 
cient mythology,  however,  we  will  find  different  ac- 
counts of  its  origin.  These  are  given  by  Mela  (1,  18X 
who  states  that  the  city  was  called  Antandrus  accord- 
ing to  some,  because  Aaeanius,  the  son  of  i£neas, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgi,  gave  them 
up  this  citv  as  a  ransom  ;  and  hence  Antandrus,  i  e., 
uvt"  avdpoe  ('*  in  tbe  stead,"  or  "place,  of  a  man")  ; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  found*  d  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Andros,  who  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  civil  dissensions,  and  that  hence  the  city  was  called 
Antandrus,  i.  e., 44  instead  of  Andros,"  implying  that  it 
was  to  them  a  aecond  country.  Pliny  (5,  30),  on  the 
other  band,  believes  that  its  first  name  was  Eionis,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  stvled  Cimmens.  During 
the  Persian  times,  Antandrus,  like  many  other  parts 
of  this  coast,  was  subject  to  Mytilenc,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  The  Persians,  however,  held  the  citadel, 
which  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  a  mountain  near 
the  city.  This  mountain  is  probably  the  same  with 
tbe  one  called  Alexandres,  and  on  which,  according 
to  Strabo  (606),  the  controversy  between  Juno.  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venus  was  decided  by  Paris.  (Manner I, 
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Awtmmjb,  a  city  or  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabmes,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  Rome  itself. 
We  are  told  by  Dionyaiua  of  Haiicarnassus  (3,  36), 
that  Antemiia*  belonged  at  first  to  the  Sicult,  hut  that 
afterward  it  was  conquered  by  the  Aborigines,  to 
whom,  probably,  it  owes  its  Latin  name.  (  Varro,  de 
Ling.  Lot.,  i.—Fcstus,  b.  v.  Antcmncr  }  That  it 
afterward  formed  a  part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is 
evident  from  its  being  one  of  the  first  cities  which  re- 
sented the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation  by  the  rape 
uf  their  women.  (Ltv.,  1,  10.— JStrmbo,  226. —  Cra- 
mur't  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Amtcnor,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Theano,  daughter  of  Cisscus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  the 
most  known  were  Polybus  (//.,  II,  69),  Acamas  (II., 
2,  623),  Agenor  (//.,  4.  533),  Polydamas.  Helicaon, 
Archilochus  (//.,  2,  823),  and  Laodocus  (//.,  4,  87) 
He  la  accused  by  »me  of  having  betrayed  bis  country, 
not  only  because  he  gare  a  favourable  reception  to 
Diomedes,  Ulysses,  and  Meuelaus,  when  they  came 
to  Troy,  a»  ambassadors  from  the  Greeks,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  also  because  he  with- 
held the  fact  of  his  recognising  Ulysses,  at  the  time 
that  hero  visited  the  city  under  the  guise  of  a  mendi- 
cant. (Od.,  4.  335.)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Anterior,  according  to  some,  migrated  with  a  party  of 
followers  into  Italy,  and  built  Pataviura.  According 
to  others,  be  went  with  a  colony  of  the  Heneti  from 
Paphlagonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic,  where  the 
Dew  settlers  established  themselves  in  the  district 
called  by  them  VeneUa.  Both  accounts  are  fabulous. 
(Lit.,  1,  1.— Phn.,  3,  18.—  Virg.,  AV,  1,  242  — 
Tacit.,  16,  21.) — II.  A  statuary,  known  only  as  the 
maker  of  the  original  ststues  of  Harmodius  and  Arts- 
togiton,  which  were  carriedoff  by  Xcries,  and  restored 
by  Alexander.  (Pausan.,  I,  8. — Arrmn,  Exp.  Al ,  3, 
16  —  Plin  ,  34,  8.) 

A  NTKKoaf DCs,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  sons  of 
Antenor. 

Airriaos.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  An- 
teros  is  the  deity  who  avenges  slighted  love.  By 
later  writers  it  is  applied  to  a  brother  of  Cupid,  but  in 
constant  opposition  to  him ;  and  in  the  palssstrs  at 
Elis  ho  wss  represented  contending  with  htm.  The 
signification  of  mutual  love  is  given  to  the  word  only 
bv  later  writers,  according  to  Bottiger.  (Schneider, 
iVor/erA  ,  s.  v—Pautan.,  1,  30.— Id.,  6,  23.— Pin 
tarck,  Erat.,  20.) 

Anthea,  one  of  the  three  tow  ns  on  the  site  of  which 
the  city  of  Pairs,  in  Acbaia,  is  said  to  bare  been  built. 
The  other  two  were  A  roe  and  Measalis.  These  three 
were  founded  by  the  Ionian-*  when  they  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol 
8,  P  66  ) 

Anthkdox,  I.  a  city  of  Bocotia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euripue,  and,  according  to  Dicsarchua,  about  seventy 
stadia  to  the  north  of  Saiga  no  ua.  (SUU.  Gtax.,  p. 
19.)  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  from  Thebes 
to  Anthedon  the  distance  was  160  stadia  by  a  cross- 
road open  to  carriages.  The  inhabitants  were,  for  the 
most  |«rt,  marinors  and  shipwrights ;  at  least. 


so  says 

Dicaurchus  ;  and  the  fisheries  of  the  plsce  were  very 
important.  The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated. 
(Athtntrns,  1,  56.)  Panaanias  states  (9,  22)  that  tho 
Cahiri  were  worshipped  here ;  there  was  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Proserpina  in  the  town,  and  one  ot  Bacthns 
without  tho  walls.  Near  the  sea  was  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  (Strabo,  404. — Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v 
'Kv6tiAuv  — Pliny,  Hut.  Nat.,  4,  7.)  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports,  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  under  Mount 
Ktypa,  about  seven  miles  from  Porttumadi,  and  six 
from  Egripo.  (Itin.,  p.  147.  —  Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  254.) — II.  A  town  of  Palestine, 
called  also  Agrippias,  on  the  seacoaat,  to  the  south- 
140 


west  of  Gaza.  Herod  gave  it  the  second  name  m 
honour  of  A  grippe.   It  is  now  Daren     {Phn,  4,  7) 

Anthklk,  a  small  town  of  Tbessaly,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  river  Phoenix  and  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopylae and  near  the  spot  where  the  Asopus  flowi 
into  the  sea.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  the  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  that  of  Amphictyon,  ana 
the  seata  of  the  Amphictyons.  It  was  one  of  the  tws 
places  where  tho  Amphictyorric  council  used  to  meet, 
the  other  being  Delphi.  The  place  for  holding  the  as- 
sembly here  wss  the  temple  of  Ceree.  (Via*.  Ampbtc 
tyones.  —  Herodot ,  7,  200  —Strabo,  428  ) 

ANTUiatos,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  northeast 
of  Thessalonica,  and  which  Thucydides  seems  to  com- 
prise within  Mygdonia.    (Tkveyd.,  2,  99  ) 

A*thsmcs1a,  I.  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  subsequently  incorporated 
into  Osroene.  (Amm.  Marcrll.,  14,  9. — Entrap.,  8, 
2  ) — II.  The  capital  of  the  district  just  mentioned, 
lying  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  west  of  the  city  of 
Edessa.  It  is  also  called  Anthemus.  Tho  nsme  was 
derived  from  the  Macedonian  city  of  Anthemus. 
{Phn.,  6,  26  —  Strab ,  514  ) 

Anthcmc,  a  town  of  Cynuria  in  Argolis,  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  jEgineta  together  with  Thyres.  {Pan- 
so*.,  2,  88  )  It  was  restored  to  the  Argives  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis.    (Thueyd.,  6,  41.) 

Anthkrhus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Micciadea, 
and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  flourished  about  Olyrap. 
50,  and  waa  the  father  of  the  two  artists  Bopalus  and 
|  Athenis.  (Vtd.  Bunalus.)  Aa  the  name  Anthermai 
is  not  Greek,  Brotier  reads  Archcnnn*,  which  Stfhg 
follows.    (Phn.,  36,  5.—Sitiig,  Dtet.  Art.,  *.  t  ) 

Anthbsfhoria,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Proserpina,  who  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto  aa  she  was  gathering  flowers.  The  word 
is  derived  from  iiro  rov  fioetv  ivdta,  i.  e.,frem  tar- 
rying flower*.  The  Syncusana  showed,  near  their 
city,  the  spot  where  Proserpina  waa  carried  off,  in) 
from  which  a  lake  had  immediately  proceeded.  Aruor.il 
this  the  festival  was  celebrated.  The  lake  m  question 
is  formed  by  the  sources  of  the  Cyane,  whose  waters 
join  the  A  nanus.  (Compare  Mitnttr,  Nockrwkt  re* 
Neap,  und  Suit.,  p.  874.) — Festivals  of  the  same 
name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  was  cslled  Antheia.    (Pollux,  Onom.,  1,  1  ) 

AnthkstirIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bsechus  atr.org 
the  Greeks.  They  were  celebrated  in>  the  month  of 
February,  called  Antbeatenen,  whence  the  name  ia 
derived,  and  continued  three  days.  The  first  day  was 
called  Ihdoiyia,  owo  rov  rrtdavc  ofy«v,  because  they 
tapped  their  barrels  of  liquor.  The  second  day  was 
railed  Xner,  from  the  measure  ;rod,  because  every  in- 
dividusl  drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of 
the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  h» 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demophoun, 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athena,  and  was  obliged,  with  all 
the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  himself  for  fear  of  poHertinf 
the  people  by  drinking  with  them  before  he  was  puri- 
fied of  the  parricide.  It  was  usual  on  tout  day  to  nde 
out  in  chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by. 

Tic 

best  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or 
rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine.  The  third' 
day  was  called  Xvrpot,  from  rvrpo,  a  vessel  brought 
out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seed  and  herbs,  deemed  ssrred 
to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touched.  The  tlaTes 
had  the  permission  of  being  merry  and  free  dunng 
these  festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  s  her- 
ald proclaimed,  Qvpa£e,  Kapet,  aim  fr'  "Avfrorweiav 
i.  e.,  Depart,  ye  Carian  slavea,  the  festivals  sre  at  an 
end.  (JElian,  V.  H  ,  2,  41—  Potter,  Gr.  Anhq.,  vol. 
l,n.  422,  *eqq.)  Ruhnken  (And  Emend  , ad  Htrych  , 
vol.  2,  «.  v.  A(ovttt)  makes  the  Athenians  to  have  eel* 
ebrated  three  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus:  1.  Those 
of  the  country,  in  the  month  Posidoon  :  2.  Those  of 
the  city,  or  the  greater  fostivala,  in  the  month  El** 
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rVhg&oa;  tad,  3.  Hae  Anthcsteria  or  Lcna>a,  in  the 

menu  Aiuhcsterion.  These  last  wen  celebrated 
a  luge  enclosure  caHed  Lensauni,  and  in  a  Quar- 
ter fiat  cay  termed  Li  nine,  or  "  the  pools."  Meur- 
ua«  sui  before  d  istmg tushed  the  Lenea  from  tbe  An- 
tfcotcm  (Grate.  Fer.%  vol.  3,  Op.  col.,  917  and 
8H }  Doc  ah  also  regards  the  Lenaea  as  a  distinct 
fevjTti  from  the  Anthcstcna.  (  Yotn  Untcrtchade  der 
AUwhen  Ltn*cn,  dec.,  Jahrg.,  1816,  1817,  p.  47, 
Kf ; )  Both  the  latter  opinions,  however,  are  incorrect, 
(toaapare  Creuzer,  SymbUtk,  vol  3,  p.  319,  »tqq.) 

Asrasca,  I  a  son  of  Anterior. — IJ  One  of  the  com- 
putes of  JEueea.  (^  trg-i  Ain  ,  I,  514  ) — III.  A 
suuaary  mentioned  bj  Piiny  (34,  8)  as  having  flour- 
sard  la  Olymp.  155,  and  as  approved  among  the  ar- 
ues  of  his  osrn  Urn*.  In  some  editions  of  Pliny  the 
a«ae  m  written  Aotanis.    (Stiltg,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  ».) 

ArrHica,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterward  called  Apol- 
but.  The  name  »  «  ju bseq uently  changed  to  Sozop- 
ob*.  aad  is  now  pronounced  SiztbolL    {Pitn.,  4,  11.) 

Avradits.  a  eou.pwuion  of  Hercules,  who  followed 
Brawler,  and  settled  in  Iuly.  He  was  killed  in  the 
d  Tonus  against  iEneea.  ( Vtrg.%  Mk. ,  1 0.  778. ) 
AwraaoporHAOi,  a  people  of  Scytbia  that  fed  on  hu- 
mz  Acah-  Herodotus  (4,  106)  calls  them  the  An- 
iv^mp,  and  states  that  they  lived  in  a  more  »avagc 
nrjKt  than  any  other  nation,  having  no  public  distri- 
bute of  justice  nor  established  laws.  He  informs 
a»  tiso  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the  breeding 
of  c*nle,  clothed  themselves  like  the  Scythians,  and 
spotc  a  peculiar  language.  Rennell  thinks  that  they 
aisst  wk  occupied  Polish  Russia,  and  both  banks  of 
ttsnw  fryptlz,  the  western  head  of  tbe  Borystbe- 
ao    (RenmeU,  Geogr.  of  Herod  .  p.  86,  4to  ed.) 

Aithtlla,  a  city  of  Egypt  about  west  from  the 
Canay-c  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  northwest  from  Nau- 
cratit.  U  i»  supposed  by  Larcher  to  havr  been  the  , 
•aw  mta  G»najcopolis.  (Compare  Mannert,  Geogr., 
vel  10.  p  M6  )  According  to  Herodotus,  it  furnish- 
ed  ua&ila  to  the  wife  of  the  Persian  satrap,  who  was 
r,unrf.  fiar  the  time  being,  over  Egypt.  This  was  in 
uuunoa  of  tbe  royal  custom  at  home,  in  the  case  of 
ts»  p>:ta»  of  Persia.  (Herod.,  2,  98. — Consult  Bohr, 
sitae  'i  Aihensms  say  a  it  supplied  girdles  (1,  p.  33. 
-Compare  Bikr,  ad  Cces.,  p.  209.) 

A*tu  Lax,  was  made  for  tbe  suppression  of  luxury 
*  Esoe  Its  particulars  are  not  known,  but  it  could 
ait  Sc  enforced.  Tbe  enactor  was  Aotius  Kesto,  who 
•fctrsard  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of  being  him- 
*i  t  witness  of  the  profusion  and  extravagance  which 
■a  it*  meant  to  destroy,  but  without  effect.  (Ma 
»«■-*.  17.) 

Itnu  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  from 
WttpsraJid  temple  at  Anliuni,  where  she  was  .par- 
Ushttf  worshipped.    (Kid.  Antiom.) 

Aimcixa,  a  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Amphnhea 
Sua  vat  the  mother  of  T 'lyases,  but  not,  it  is  said,  by 
Lama*.  Tbts  individual  was  only  the  reputed  fa- 
'.leto^ibe  chieftain  of  Ithaca,  and  the  actual  paternity 
Wsngtd  to  Stjypciua.  It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed 
smdf  ah  en  she  beard  a  false  report  of  her  son's 
•sua.  (hWr.Orf.,  11,  19.— J/y^iu,/«iA.,201,243. 
•rfrsan,  10,  29.) 

Amum,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Athena, 
*am  works  are  lost.  (Consult  AAenaus,  ed.  Schw. 
-U  A»et ,  *.  •..  vol.  9  ) 

Amctiava,  a  detached  chain  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Cngis  ia  Lycia,  running  in  a  northeast  direction  along 
an  com  of  the  Sinus  Glaucus.  It  is  now  called 
^amfoaWo*.  Captain  Beaufort  estimate*  the  height 
*  sot  lew  Iran  6000  feet.  ( Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
*t  1.  p.  244.) 

AanciaTts,  a  Spartan,  who.  according  to  Plutarch, 
ftabei  Epaimnoodaa,  the  Thebao  general,  at  the  bat- 
■  of  Ma-r-inea.  Ureal  iionours  and  rewards  were 
<«v.<i  ta  h.in  by  tbe  Spartans,  and  an  cxetnpUon 
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from  taxes  to  his  posterity.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Aget.,c.  35.; 
There  were,  however,  other  claimants  for  this  honour. 
The  Mantinaans  asserted  that  one  of  their  citixens,  by 
name  Machasrion,  gave  the  faul  blow.  The  A  theniana, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  Epaminondas  to  have  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon.  (Compare 
Pautan,  8,  11.— Id.,  9, 15;  and  Weiteting,  adlhod. 
Sic.,  15,87.) 

Antic  ra  a,  I.  a  town  of  The  seal  y,  at  the  month  of 
the  Sperchius.  (Herodot,  7,  198.— Strabo,  488.)  It 
*as  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  so  much 
recommended  by  ancient  physicians  as  a  cure  for  in- 
sanity. (Sieph.  Byz.,  a.  v.  'AvrtKvpa.)— II.  A  tow* 
of  Phocis,  on  the  isthmus  of  a  small  peninsula  in  the 
Sinua  Connthiacos.  It  waa  celebrated,  in  common 
with  the  one  already  mentioned,  for  its  hellebore. 
(Stylaz,  p.  14.  —  Theopkr.,  9,  10. — Strobe,  418.) 
Pausanias  affirma  (10,  36)  that  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
ticyra  were  driven  from  their  town  by  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntas,  on  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  War. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Larvi* 
nus,  the  Roman  prwtor,  who  delivered  it  up  to  the 
iEiohan*.  (Lie.,  26,  96.)  And  subsequently,  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  it  was  occupied  by  Titos  Q.  Flam- 
minus,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  its  harbour 
presented  for  the  oporationa  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  (Lie.,  32,  18  —  Paesest.,  10,  36  — 
Polyb.,  18,  28  —  Id  ,  27,  14.)  The  sue  of  Anticyra 
corresponds,  as  is  generally  believed,  with  that  of  Ao- 
proptti,  in  a  bay  of  some  extent,  parallel  to  that  of  8m- 
lona.    "  Here  ia  a  good  port,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell  (irm  , 

[».  174),  "  and  iomc  remains  of  antiquity."  Chand- 
cr  remarks,  that  "  the  site  ia  now  called  Arwrotmtta, 
or  the  white  bouses  ;  and  some  traces  of  the  btuldings, 
from  which  it  waa  so  named,  remain.  The  port  ia 
land-locked,  and  frequented  by  vessels  for  com.** 
{Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  301.)— The  ancients  had  a  prov- 
erb, Naviget  Anticyram,  applied  to  a  person  that  was 
regarded  as  insane,  and  alluding  to  tbe  hellebore  pro- 
duced a,t  either  Anticyra.  (Compare  Erasmus,  CM., 
1,  cent.  8,  b%.~-Naviget  Anttcyra*,  HXevoeuv  tic 
'Avrurepctf.)  Horace  baa  been  supposed  by  some  to 
allude  to  three  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  the  poet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so  insane  a* 
not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  three  Anticyra  a,  if 
there  even  were  three,  and  not  merely  two.  (Ep  ,  md 
Fie..  300.) 

ANTtnd-rua,  a  Greek  painter,  a  pupil  of  Euphranor. 
He  flourished  about  364  B.C.  His  colouring  was  se- 
vere, and  bis  productions  were  remarkable  for  their 
careful  execution  rather  than  their  number.  Hia  prin- 
cipal pieces  were  a  Wrestler  and  a  Flute-player.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Nicies  of  Athens.  (Plin.,  H.  N.. 
35,  11—  Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  2,  n.  249.) 

AtmeiNse,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  publicly 
rewarded  for  hia  valour.    (Quint.  Curt..  5,  14.) 

AntiobnIoas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes,  disci- 
ple to  Philoxenas.  He  introduced  certain  innova- 
tions in  tbe  construction  of  tbe  flute,  and  in  the  art  of 
playing  upon  it.    (Csc,  Brut.,  97.) 

ArrrrodNa,  a  daughter  of  C£dipus,  king  of  Thebes, 
by  his  mother  Jocasia.  After  the  death  of  Qidipus 
and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Antigone  repair- 
ed to  Thebes,  in  order  to  effect  the  sepulture  of  her 
brother  Polynicea.  Creon,  monarch  of  Thebes,  her 
maternal  uncle,  had  forbidden  the  interment  of  the 
younj?  prince  under"  the  penalty  of  death,  on  account 
of  the  war  which  the  latter  had  waged  againat  hia 
own  country.  Antigone,  however,  disregarding  all 
personal  considerations,  succeeded  in  sprinkling  dust 
three  times  on  her  brother's  rein  a  in  5,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  sepulture,  but  was  sebscquently  seized  by  the 
guards  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  corpse  and 
prevent  its  interment.  For  this  she  was  immured 
alive  in  a  tomb,  where  ahe  hung  herself.  Hereon, 
the  son  of  Creon,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed 
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affected  an  entrance  and  kilted  himself  by  her  corpse,  ' 
and  bis  mother  Eurydice  likewise  put  an  end  to  her  i 
existence.    This  sad  story  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  (Km*.  Sophocles.) 

Antiookca,  I  a  city  of  Epirus,  southwest  of  Apol- 
lonia.  (Puis.,  4,  1.) — II.  One  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
district  of  Mygdonia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  son  of 
Gonataa.  (Id.,  4,  10.) — III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Orontes,  buiit  by  Antigonus,  and  in- 
tended as  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  Selcucia  was 
built,  and  lha  inhabitants  removed  to  the  latter  city. — 
IV.  Another  in  Asia  Minor.  (Vtd.  Alexandres,  IX.) 

Amticokos,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander's,  and  one  of 
those  who  played  the  most  important  part  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  In  the  division  of  the  provin- 
ces after  the  lung's  death,  he  received  Pamphylia,  Ly- 
cia,  and  Phrvgia.  Two  years  after  tho  decease  of  Al- 
exander, be  united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  against 
Perdiccas,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy.  Perdiccaa 
having  died  this  same  yew  (B.C.  322),  and  Antipater 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Antigonus 
was  named  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  marched  against  Eumenes.  After  various  con- 
flicts, during  a  war  of  three  years,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Eutneaes  into  his  power  by  treachery,  and 
starved  him  to  death.  Become  now  all  powerful  by 
the  death  of  this  formidable  rival,  be  ruled  as  king,  but 
without  aasuming  the  title,  over  all  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  but  his  conduct  eventually  excited  against  him 
a  formidable  league,  in  which  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachos,  and  Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against 
Antigonus,  and  the  celebrated  Demetrius,  his  son. 
Aftor  varied  success,  the  confederates  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Asia,  upon  condition  that  the  Grecian 
cities  should  remain  free.  This  treaty  was  soon 
broken,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser  Asia 
and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  he  was  defeated  in  a  seafight  by  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  took  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, made  16,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  800  of  his  ships. 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  20 
years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  bis  son 
assumed  the  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  generals.  From 
this  period,  B.C.  306,  his  own  reign  in  Asia,  that  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other  captains  of 
Alexander  in  their  respective  territories,  properly  com- 
mence. Antigonus  now  formed  the  design  of  driving 
Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  be- 
came so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Cassander,  I.ysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy.  The  contending  parties  met  in  the  plain  of 
Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  B.C.  301.  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
and  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled 
from  the  field.  Antigonus  was  81  years  old  when 
he  died.  {Vtd.  Demetrius,  —  Pausan.,  1,  6,  dec. — 
JumUh,  13,  14,  er  15  — C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Eumen.—Plul, 
Vit.  Denutr. — Eumen.  et  Aral.)— II.  Gonatas,  so  call- 
ed from  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  of  Antigonus. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  B.C.  277,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  reign, 
he  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom.  Having  refused 
succours  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  that  warlike  monarch.  He  afterward 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  and  followed 
Pyrrhus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos.  In  a  conflict 
that  ensued  there,  Pyrrhus  was  slain.  After  tho  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  be  recovered  the  remainder  of  Macedonia, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  his  son,  De- 
oetrius  the  Second,  to  succeed,  B.C.  243.  (Justin, 
11  et  25.)— III.  Tho  gusrdian  of  his  nephew,  Philip, 
tho  son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of  De- 
142 


metrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  ] 
Doson  (6u<tup,  "about  to  give,"  i.  e.,  ■ 
ing),  from  his  promising  much  and  g 
He  conquered  Clcomenes,  king  of  Sj. 
ged  him  to  retire  into  Egypt,  because  h< 
iEtolians  against  tbe  Greeks.  He  di 
after  a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  his 
lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who  became  ct 
his  cruellies  and  the  war  be  made  again* 
(Justin,  28  et  29.— P/«f.,  Vit.  Cleom  ) 
Echec rates,  and  nephew  of  Philip,  the 
seus.  He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Mi 
bles  who  remained  faithful  when  Per* 
against  his  parents ;  and  to  him,  moi 
owed  the  discovery  of  the  plot.  Char 
virtuous  and  upright  character,  the  mon 
to  make  him  bis  successor,  but  the  death 
vented  this  being  done.  Perseus  succee 
and,  a  few  days  after,  put  Antigonus  t< 
179.  (Lnr.40,54,  dec.)— V.  Son  of  A 
king  of  Judc,  was  conducted  to  Horn 
his  father,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalen 
When  Casar  became  dictator,  Antigonus 
but  in  vain,  to  get  himself  re-established 
itary  dominions,  and  at  last  was  compe 
to  Pacorus,  king  of  the  Parthians.  Pat 
promise  of  1000  talents,  marched  into 
head  of  a  large  army,  and  replaced  Ann 
throne;  but  Marc  Antonv,  at  the  solicitat 
sent  Gabinius  against  him,  who  took  Jc 
put  Antigonus  to  an  ignominious  death. 
3  years  and  3  months.  (Justin,  20,  2 
Carystius,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Pt 
dclf>hus,  who  wrote  the  lives  oi  some  of 
philosophers :  also  a  heroic  poem,  ent 
pater,"  mentioned  by  Athenxus  ;  and  i 
The  only  remains  we  have  of  them  are 
tions  of  wonderful  Stories"  concerning 
other  natural  bodies.  This  work  was  fii 
at  Basle,  1568,  and  was  afterward  repru 
den  by  Meursius,  1619,  in  4to.  It  font 
of  the  volume  entitled  Hulonarum  Mm 
tore*  Graci,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1622,  i 

Antilibanos,  a  ridge  of  mountains  ir 
of,  and  running  parallel  with,  the  ridge 
(Vtd.  Libanus.  —  P/tn.,  5,  20.) 

Aktilochus,  I.  the  eldest  son  of  Nestc 
ice.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  hi 
was  killed  by  Memnon.  the  sort  of  Auror 
to  Homer  (CM.,  4,  187),  who  is  follow* 
(Pyth.,  6,  28),  and  by  Hyginus  (fab.,  I 
on  the  contrary,  makes  him  to  have  been  i 
Ujt(Her.,  1,  15).  We  must  therefore  s 
of  the  latter,  and  for  Anhloehunx  read  en 
/urn  with  Muncker  (from  Horn.,  II,  18,  1 
pkimackum  with  Scoppa  (from  Daret  P 
20). — II.  A  poet,  who  wrote  some  verses 
Lysander,  and  received  a  cap  full  of  siln 
(Pint.,  Vit.  Lysandr.,  c.  18.) 

Antimachds,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  n 
Panyasis.  He  was  the  contemporary  oi 
and  flourished  between  460  and  431  B 
Antimachus  would  have  commenced  a  nev 
history  of  epic  verse,  if  that  department  of 
been  capable  of  resuming  its  former  lustre 
mon  with  Cheerilus,  he  perceived  that  (hi 
the  Homeric  epic  had  irrevocably  pissed ; 
of  substituting  the  historic  epic,  is  the  for 
returned  to  mythological  subjects ;  men 
them,  however,  in  a  manner  more  in  sccoi 
the  taste  of  the  day.  The  success  which  li 
and  the  admiration  which  was  subsequent 
for  his  productions  by  tbe  Alexandres  tt 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  judgment  he 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  he  sugun 
spec  ting  the  opinion  of  posterity.  The  A 
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ertuei  (according  to  Quintihan,  10,  1)  cited  hie  The- 
b+u  u  a  work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
(.-  ,  .;   Homer,  and  of  terminating  the  list  of  epic 
noenw  rfthe  first  class.    They  extolled  the  grandeur 
of  im  ideas  and  the  energy  of  his  style,  but  they  con- 
fessed, at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  deficient  in  ele- 
pmct  sad  grace.    Antimachus  was  also  the  author 
•f  aa  elegy  entitled  Lydr.  which  the  ancients  regarded 
as  a  eaef-d'cruTre,    Ii  is  now  entirely  lost.    The  An- 
.".•»-s.rv   ru-s  preserved    lor   us  one   ol  his  epigram* 
Toe  fragments  of  Antimachu*  hare  been  collected  and 
aahbahed  by  Schellenberg.  under  the  title  "  Antimacki 
'V?»A<wui  frag-men/a.  nunc  primum  rorufuisita,"  dec, 
Hsl*.  1786,  8vo.    (SchiU.  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.  vol.  1,  p. 
Hi,  and  X.  p.  126.  >—  II.  A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  bribed 
to  oppose  the  restoring  of  Helen  to  Mcnclaus  and 
Hisses,  who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
He  recommended  to  put  them  to  death.    His  sons, 
rkfokxhus  arid  Pisander,  were  killed  by  Agamemnon. 
(£,11,  122,  seqq  ) 

Avrnon »,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial  games 
x  honour  of  Antinous,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
iron it  Mantmea,  where  Antinous  was  worshipped  as 
t  drruitfY  Thev  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos. 
[Batttr,  Gr.  Anttf.,  vol.  1,  p.  424.) 

Asrixoordus  or  Amtimos.  a  town  of  Egypt,  built 
b  aacoor  of  Antinous.  opposite  Hermopolis  Magna, 
«  Jar  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an 
ebsrore  place  called  Bcsa,  but  became  a  magnificent 
aty  (lid.  Antinous. )  It  is  now  called  Enseni, 
and  a  revered  aepuichre  has  also  caused  it  to  receive 
the  aame  of  Shtk-Abadi.  (Ammtan.  Marcclltn.,  19, 
11— Dto  Cast.,  69.  11. —  Spartian.,  Vtt.  Hair.,  14. 
—Iktcnytum  it  V  Egypt  e,  vol.  4,  p.  197,  stqq.) 

Aansuci,  L  •  youth  of  Dithvnia,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  was  so  extremely  fond,  that  at  his 
death  «*  erected  temple*  to  him,  established  a  priest- 
hood for  tae  new  divinity,  built  a  city  in  honour  of  htm 
W  Arsisoopolta),  and  caused  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens  to  be  called  by  his  name.    According  to  one 
acroQot,  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
•aadarr  and  more  correct  statement  gives  the  occasion 
af  kai  death  as  follows  :  Hadrian,  consulting  an  oracle 
u  Besa.  was  informed  that  he  was  threatened  with 
'■-      x  ;  <■'.<  «s   a   \  •  r>on  tli.it  was  dear  to  him 
«a>  immolated  for  his  preservation.    Upon  hearing 
lis.  Anurous  threw  himself  from  a  rock  into  the  Nile, 
m  aa  offering  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  who  built 
Ajtmooaohs  on  the  spot.    Nor  was  this  all.  The 
assju  of  the  empire  were  ordered  to  immortalize  by 
tcer  ski-t  the  gne/  of  the  monarch  and  the  memory 
sf  ha  fctourite.     Painters  and  statuaries  vied  with 
ar, J  vmiu  of  the  ma>tt-r -pieces  of  the  lat- 
ler  save  descended  to  our  own  times.    The  absurd 
sad  disgusting  conduct  of  Hadnan  needs  no  comment. 
—II  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithes,  and  one 
si  Penelope's  suiters.     He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his 
aiwwra,  and  was  the  first  of  the  suiters  that  was  slain 
w  Ulysses  on  his  retnrn.    (Od  ,  22,  8,  dec.) 
AmocHii.  I.  a  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third  city 
-."  t.v  worid  for   Iwilty.  (MStlMMt  and  population 
Ii  was  built  by  Seleucua  Nicator,  in  memory  of  his 
asaer  Antiochus,  on  the  river  Orontcs,  about  20  miles 
foea  Ks  mouth,  and  was  equidistant  from  Constanti- 
aspic  and  Alexandre*,  being  about  700  miles  from 
nca    Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  first 
(aiied  Christiana,  and  the  chief  patriarch  of  Asia  re- 
ww-d    It  was  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Te- 
inpotis.  being  divided,  aa  it  were,  into  four  cities, 
taca  banng  its  separate  wall,  besides  a  common  one 
nadosmg  alL    The  first  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
«ar.  the  second  by  those  who  repaired  thither  on  its 
ten;  nude  the  capital  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  empire, 
a*  uurd  bv  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by 
Asboehu*  Epiphanes    {Slrabo,  750. — Compare  Man- 
««,  vol  6,  part  I,  p.  468,  stqq.)    It  is  now  called 


Antakia,  and  has  suffered  severely  by  a  late  earth- 
quake. At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  belnw 
was  a  celebrated  grove,  called  Daphne ;  whence,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  has  been  called  Antiochia 
near  Daphne,  or  Antiochia  Epidaphnes  ('Atrtdgf  ra  7 
rrpoc  Aupvijv.  Hierocl.  Synecdem.,  p.  711. — Plbi.,  5, 
21.— Antiochia  Epidaphnes,  mi.  Daphne.) — II.  A  city 
of  Lycaonia,  near  the  northern  confines'  of  Pisidia, 
sometimes  called  Antiochia  of  Pisidia  ('Avrioxeia 
Hioidiac).  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Magnesia  on  the  Matander.  This  prob- 
ably took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  the  place  derived  its  name.  It  became,  under 
the  Romans,  the  chief  city  of  their  province  of  Pisidia, 
which  extended  farther  to  the  north  than  Pisidia  proper. 

H  les,  p.  672.)— HI.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
situate  on  a  rocky  projection  of  the  coast  termed  Cra- 
gus,  whence  the  place,  for  distinction'  sake,  was 
called  'Avrioxeia  Iwi  Koo^y.  (Strabo,  669.)  The 
Byzantine  writers  call  it  the  Isaurian  Antiochia.  Hi- 
erodes  makes  mention  of  it  (Syneedem,  p.  708),  us 
also  the  writers  on  the  Crusades,  under  the  name  of 
Anttoceta.  (Sanuti,  stercfa  fidehum,  I.  2,  p.  4,  c.  26. 
— Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  84.) — IV.  A  city  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Comagene,  a  province  of 
Syria.  (Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  497.)— V.  A  city 
of  Caria,  on  the  river  Meander,  where  that  stream  was 
joined  by  the  Orsinna  or  Massinus.  (Pirn.,  5,  29.) 
Steph.  Byz.  states,  that  it  was  founded  by  Antiochus, 
son  of  Seleucus,  in  honour  of  his  mother.  It  had  been 
previously  called  Pythopolis.  The  environs  abounded 
in  fruit  of  every  kind,  but  especially  in  the  fig  called 
M  triphylla."  The  ancient  site  corresponds  with  Jcni- 
sher.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  209.) — VI.  A 
city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  in  the  district  of  Lamotis 
(PtoL,  p.  129  ) 

Antiochis,  I.  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Seleucus. — II.  A  tribe  of  Athens. 

Antiochus,  I.  sumamed  Soter,  was  the  eldest  son 
of-  Seleucus,  the  first  king  of  Syria  and  Babylonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  280.  When  still  young, 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which  none  of  his  fa- 
ther's physicians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  was 
discovered  that  his  pulse  was  moro  irregular  than  usual 
when  Stratonice,  his  stepmother,  entered  his  room, 
and  that  love  for  her  was  the  cause  of  his  illness. 
This  was  told  to  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Strat- 
onice to  save  a  aon  on  whom  he  founded  all  his  hones. 
When  Antiochus  came  to  the  throne,  he  displayed,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  talents  worthy  of  his  sire,  and 
gained  many  battles  over  the  Bithynians,  Macedonians, 
snd  Galatians.  He  attacked  also  Ptolemy  Pbiladel- 
phus, king  of  Egypt,  at  the  instigation  of  Magas,  who 
had  revolted  against  this  prince,  but  without  success. 
He  failed  also  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
after  the  death  of  Phileterus,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  on  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  van- 
quished near  Sardia  by  Eumenes,  the  successor  of 
that  prince.  He  returned  after  this  to  Antioch,  and 
died  not  long  subsequently,  having  occupied  the  throno 
for  nineteen  years.  He  was  called  Soter  (2urrjf>)  or 
"  Preserver,"  for  having  preserved  his  subjects  from 
an  irruption  of  the  Galatians  or  Gauls,  whom  he  de- 
feated in  battle.  His  successor  was  Antiochus  Theos. 
(Justin,  17,  2,  dec.) — II.  Son  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and 
sumamed  Theos  (Geoc),  "  God,"  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus.  He 
succeeded  his  father  B.C.  261,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
his  sister  Apamea,  the  widow  of  Magas,  renewed  the 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt  He 
was  as  unsuccessful,  however,  as  his  father  had  been  ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  only  obtained 
it  on  condition  of  repudiating  his  wife  Laodice,  and 
espousing  Berenice  the  sister  of  Ptolemy.  The  male 
issue,  moreover,  of  this  latter  marriage  were  to  inherit 
the  crown.    It  was  during  this  war  that  he  lost  all  his 
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provinces  bevond  the  Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the 
Parthians  •nil  Bactrians.  Ptolemy  dying  two  years 
after  this,  Antiochus  repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodjca, .  The  latter,  resolving  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus  and  suborned  Ar- 
temon,  whose  features  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent 
In  in  as  king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  recommended 
to  them  Seleucus,  surnaincd  Callinicua,  son  of  Laodice, 
as  his  successor  After  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  de- 
spatched Berenice  and  her  son,  B.C.  246.  (Juatm,  27, 
1. — Apptan.) — III.  Surnamed  Hierax  ('lipa£),  "  bird 
of  prey,"  son  of  Antiochus  Theos  and  I^aodice,  was 
the  brother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  From  his  early 
years  this  prmce  was  devoured  by  ambition.  In  order 
to  attain  to  power,  no  crime  or  evil  act  deterred  him ; 
his  thirst  for  rule,  as  well  as  his  wicked  and  turbulent 
spirit,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation,  so  characteristic 
of  his  movements,  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Under  pretext  of  aiding  his  brother  against  Ptolemy 
Eucrgctes,  he  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Seleucus 
having  marched  against  him  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting his  ambitious  designs,  Hierax  defeated  him 
near  Ancyra.  He  could  not,  however,  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  since  the  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  principal  part  of  his  army,  revolted  and  declared 
themselves  independent ;  and  it  was  only  by  paying 
a  large  sum  of  money  that  Hierax  could  save  bis  life. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  rid  himself  of  an  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some neighbour.  He  attacked  Hierax,  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Ariarathcs,  king  of  Cappadocia.  Ariaratbcs  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  formed  the  design  of  putting 
him  to  death ;  but  Hierax,  informed  of  his  design,  fled 
into  Egypt.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ptolemy,  and 
perished  a  few  years  after  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape.— IV.  The  Great,  as  he  was  Burnamed,  was  the 
third  of  the  name  that  actually  reigned,  and  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  succeeded  his  father  223 
B.C.  He  passed  the  fust  years  of  his  reign  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  in  bringing  back 
to  their  duty  several  of  his  officers  who  had  made  them- 
selves independent.  Desirous  after  this  of  regaining 
Syria,  vhich  had  been  wrested  from  Seleucus  Callini- 
cua by  Ptolemy  Euergetcs  of  Egypt,  he  was  met  at 
Kaphia  and  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  218  B.C., 
ana  wat-  compelled  to  surrender  the  whole  of  his  con- 
quests in  Syria  which  he  had  thus  far  made.  He  was 
more  successful,  however,  in  Upper  Asia,  where  he  re- 
covered possesion  of  Media,  and  made  treaties  with  the 
kings  of  Parthia  and  Bactria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  his  former  provinces,  if  their  respect- 
ive kingdoms  were  secured  to  them.  He  crossed  over 
also  into  India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  that  country.  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  re- 
sumed his  plans  of  conquest,  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes 
being  yet  quite  young,  he  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
Syria.  Ho  granted,  however,  peace  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage, 
with  Syria  for  her  dowry.  Antiochus  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  ;  but 
thtvc  cities  having  implored  the  aid  of  Rome,  the  sen- 
ate sent  to  Antiochus  to  summon  him  to  surrender 
his  conquests.  Excited,  however,  bv  Hannibal,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  asylum,  he  took  no  notice  of 
this  order,  and  a  war  ensued.  The  plan,  however, 
which  Hannibal  traced  out  for  him,  was  not  followed. 
Defeated  at  Thermopylae  by  Glabrio,  he  fled  into  Asia, 
where  a  second  and  more  complete  defeat,  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  at  Magnesia,  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  only  on  the  hardest  condi- 
tions. He  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 
All  his  territories  on  this  aide  of  Taurus  became  Roman 
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provinces,  and  he  had  also  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
2000  talents.  His  revenues  being  insufficient  for  this 
heavy  demand,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  Susiana;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  so  irritated  at  this  sacrilege,  that 
they  slew  him,  together  with  his  escort,  B.C.  187.  He 
had  reigned  thirty-six  years.  In  his  character  of  king, 
Antiochus  was  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  the  friend  of  merit.  He  had  three  »ons, 
Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  Deme- 
trius. The  first  succeeded  hrrn,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romana.  (Justin,  3 1  et 
32.— Lie.,  34,  59.— Flor.,  2,  1  —  Apptan,  Bell.  Syr.) 
— V.  Surnamed  Eptphanfs,OT  IllustrUms,  was  king  of 
Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopa- 
ter, having  ascended  the  throne  175  B.C.  He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  and  was  aumained  Epnpkanta 
('Esrioanyr),  "the  Illuatrioua,"  and  reigned  eleven 
years.  Taking  advantage  of  the  infancy  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  he  seized  upon  Cae losyria,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  Egypt,  where  he  took  Memphis,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
whom  he  kept  prisoner  for  many  years.  The  guardi- 
ans of  the  young  Ptolemy,  however,  having  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  sent  Popilius  llamas 
unto  Epiphanes,  who  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
conquests  and  set  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  libertv. 
The  Jews  having  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Epiph- 
anes, he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  deposed  the  high- 
pricst  Onias,  profaned  the  temple  by  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter Olymptus,  plundered  all  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
slaughtered,  it  is  said,  80,000  inhalntanls  of  tins  ill- 
fated  city.  After  this  he  proceeded  into  Persia,  and, 
while  traversing  Elymais,  wished  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ples that  were  there :  but  the  inhabitants  having  re- 
volted, he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  There 
he  learned  that  the  Jews,  commanded  by  Matalhias 
and  Judas  Maccabeus,  had  gained  several  vie  tones 
over  the  generals  whom  he  bad  left  in  Judaes.  Trans- 
ported with  fury  at  the  intelligence,  he  assembled  a 
new  army,  and  swore  to  destroy  Jerusalem  ;  but,  at  the 
moment  of  his  departure,  he  fell  from  his  chariot,  was 
subsequently  seized  with  a  disgusting  malady,  and 
died  in  the  most  agonizing  sufferings.  The  Persians 
attributed  the  manner  of  his  death  to  his  impious  en- 
terprise against  the  temple  of  Elymais ;  the  Jews  saw 
in  it  the  anger  of  Heaven,  for  his  having  profaned  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  He  died  B.C.  164.  Epiphanes 
was  not  without  some  good  qualities.  He  was  gen- 
erous, loved  the  arts,  and  displayed  considerable  abil- 
ity in  the  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged  ;  but  bis 
vices  and  follies  tarnished  his  character.  (Juattn,  34. 
5. — Macchab.,  1,  1,  dec.) — VI.  Eupator,  son  of  the 
preceding  (from  rv  and  nartjp,  *'  born  o  f  an  xllnatrtrma 
sire"),  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
The  generals  of  this  prince  continued  the  war  against 
the  Jew*,  and  Jerusalem  was  on  the  point  of  becoming, 
for  the  second  time,  the  prey  of  the  Syrians,  when 
Demetrius  Sotcr,  the  cousin  german  of  Eupator.  by  a 
sudden  invasion,  seized  upon  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  generals  of  Eupator  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
and  marched  against  Demetrius ;  but  the  soldiers, 
ashamed  of  serving  a  mere  child,  went  over  to  the  in- 
vader, who  put  Eupator  to  death  after  a  reign  of  about 
eighteen  months  — VII.  (the  sixth  of  the  name)  Son 
of  Alexander  Bala,  took  the  surname  of  Thro*  ("  God*'), 
claiming  descent,  like  his  father,  from  Antiochus  Theos 
already  mentioned.  To  this  surname  he  afterward 
added  that  of  Epiphanes  ("the  illustrious").  Deme- 
trius Nicator  having  disbanded  his  armv,  and  being 
entirely  without  apprehension  of  any  foe,  Tryphon  took 
advantage  of  thia,  and  having  brought  Antiochus  from 
Arabia,  still  young  in  years,  caused  him  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  about  144  B.C.  The  attempt  succeed- 
ed. Demetrius  was  defeated,  and  Antiochus  ascend- 
ed the  throne.    He  reigned,  however,  only  in  name. 
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monarch  was  Trypbon,  who  had  him  pul  lo 

oWa  at  tie  end  of  about  two  years,  and  caused  hiiu- 
•eia  be  proclaimed  in  his  atcad.    (Justin,  36,  1.) — 
Vf II  Ssmamed  Stdele*  (Etdqric),  "the  hunter,"'  son 
•f  Droctnus  Soter,  ascended  tbe  throne  139  B.C. 
He  dwe  from  Syria  the  usurper  Trypbon,  made  war 
oq  tar  Jews,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  it  to 
par  a  tnbote     lie  then   marched  against  Phraates, 
km*  of  Parthia,  who  menaced  bis  kingdom,  gained 
ttrer  victonr-*  over  him,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Rtixrkm.    Tbe  following  year  he  wu  vanquished  in 
Urn  Iw  the  Parthian  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
flict.   He  was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  but  be  lar- 
all  by  his  habits  of  intemperance  —IX.  The 
ot  the  name,  surnamcd  Grypus  ;  i  ,,•      )  Irom 
nnte,  was  son  uf  Demetrius  Nicator  and 
He  was  raised  to  tbe  throne  D.C.  123,  to 
tac  prejudice  of  h>s  brothers,  by  the  intrigues  of  has 
douv-t.  who  ho{>ed  to  reign  in  his  name.    When  be 
tu  declared  king,  the  throne  of  Syria  was  occupied 
bj  Alexander  Zebinas,     He  marched  against  this  im- 
pwu?r.  defeated,  and  put  him  to  death.    He  then  mar- 
ried Tnrpherta,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Euergeles  II., 
winch  ensured  peaceable  relations  between  Syria  and 
E*7pt    After  having  for  some  time  yielded  to  tbe  au- 
launty  of  his  mother,  he  resolved  at  last  to  reign  in  his 
e,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  his  lite.  His 
prepared  a  poisoned  draught  for  her  son,  but, 
suspected  by  him,  was  compelled  to  drink  it 
f    A  bloody  war  soon  after  broke  out  between 
t. -  peace  and  Antiochus  tbe  Cyzicenian,  his  brother, 
e  »ica  the  latter  compelled  Grypus  to  cede  to  him 
C«.^r.s     They  thus  reigned  conjointly  for  some 
Lsw    Grypus  was  at  last  assassinated  by  one  of  his 
•cyels.  BC.  96.     (Justin,  39.  1.— Joseph.,  Ant. 
J*i  >— X  Surnamed  Cyzicenus,  from  his  having  been 
broc^te  ep  in  tbe  city  of  Cyzicue,  was  the  ninth  of 
the  n«m«    He  w  as  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  suc- 
cerdfd  k-s  brother  Grypus,  after  having  reigned  over 
Ctxlowma.  which  he    had  previously  compelled  his 
brs'vr  to  yield  to  him.     He  was  a  dissolute  and  indo- 
leru  prince,  and  possessed  of  considerable  mechauical 
talent.    ]]m  nephew  Seleucus,  son  "of  Grypus,  dc- 
Oroned  bira,  B  U.  95  — XI.  The  tenth  of  tbe  name, 
racxally  surnamed  Pius,  because  he  married  Selena, 
ta»  «mVof  bi«  father  and  of  his  uncle.    Ho  was  the 
tec  of  Antiochus  IX  ,  and  he  erpelled  Seleucus,  the 
sae  of  Grrpus,  from  Syria;  but  he  could  not  pnvr  tit 
t«o  other  sons  of  Grypus.  nanv  ly,  Philip  and  D«  mc- 
trjsx.  from  seizing  on   a  part  of  Syria.    He  perished 
•Dor,  »f:er  by  their  hands     (Appuxn — Joseph  ,  Ant. 
J*d .  13,  SI.) — After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
wu  torn  to  picc«rs>  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family 
or  usurper*,  who.  under  a  good  or  false  title,  under  the 
atn*  oif  Antiochus  or  his  relations,  established  them- 
atbr*  for  a  luile  time  either  as  sovereigns  of  Syria,  or 
Pts&avus.  or  other  dependant  provinces.    At  last  An- 
Xkx+  i*,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Antiochus  the 
e  vh.  w»>  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the  influ- 
eve  of  Lucullus,  the  Unman  general,  on  the  expulsion 
of  Tirrme*,  king  of  Armenia,  from  the  Syrian  domin- 
ant .  twit  four  years  after,  Pompey  deposed  him,  and 
otMertfd  that  he  who  hid  himself  while  a  usurper 
«;  tjeon  h-s  throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From 
In*:  time,  B  C  65.  Syria  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  :be  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished — There 
w«rr  al*o  other  individuals  of  the  same  name,  among 
wiynn  the  mo*t  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following  : 
I  A  native  of  Syracuse,  descended  from  on  ancient 
of  the  Sicani.    He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
brought  down  to  the  98th  Olympiad,  ami 
aiuch  Diodorus  Sieulus  cites  among  the  sources 
sbence  be  derived  aid  for  his  compilation.    He  com- 
aoaed  also  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  curious 
kirtorr  of  Italy,  some  fragment*  of  which  are  prc- 
by  D  ton  y  si  us  of  Haltcarnasaua.  (Compare 


j  Heyne,  ie  Fantibus  Hist.  /W.— vol.  1,  p.  Irxxv., 
cd.  lit  p.) — II.  A  rhetorician  and  sophist  of  ^£ga>a, 

i  the  pupil  of  Dionysiua  of  Miletus.    Dio  Cassius  (77, 

,  p.  878)  relates,  that,  in  order  lo  rouse  the  spirits  of 
the  lioman  army,  who  were  worn  out  with  fatiguing 

[  marches,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic,  and 
rolled  about  in  the  snow.  Thia  conduct  gained  for  him 
die  favour  of  Scptimiua  Scvcrus  and  CaracaUa.  He  af- 
terward went  over  to  Tiridates,  king  of  the  Parthiaus, 
whence  Suidas  styles  him  At'ro/ioAor,  or  "  the  desert- 
er.''— III.  A  native  of  Aacalon,  the  last  preceptor  of 
the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  He  was  the  disciple 
of  Philo,  aod  one  of  the  philosophers  whose  lectures 
Varro,  Cicero,  and  Brutus  attended,  for  he  taught,  at 
different  times,  at  Athens,  Alexandrea,  and  Rome. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  tbe  ten.  is  of  tbe  different 
sects,  and  maintained  that  tbe  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Cicero 
greatly  admired  his  eloquence  and  the  politeness  of  his 
manners,  and  Lucullus  took  bim  as  bis  companion  into 
Asia.  He  resigned  tbe  academic  chair  in  tbe  175lh 
Olympiad.  After  his  time  the  professor*  of  tbe  Aca- 
demic philosophy  were  dispersed  by  the  tumults  ol 
war,  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred  to  Home. 
[Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  199,  stqq. — En- 
field's History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  stqq.) 

Antiopk,  1.  daughter  of  Nyctcus,  who  was  a  son  ot 
Neptune  and  king  of  Thebes,  received  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  the  god  having  appeared  to  her  under  tbe 
form  of  a  satyr.  Terrified  at  the  threats  of  her  father, 
on  the  consequences  of  her  fault  becoming  apparent, 
Antiope  fled  to  Sicyon,  where  she  married  Epopeus. 
Nyctcus,  out  of  grief,  put  an  end  to  himself,  having 
previously  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  punish  Epo- 
peus and  Antiope.  Lycus  accordingly  marched  an 
army  against  Sicyon,  took  it,  slew  Epopeus,  and  led 
away  Antiope  captive.  On  the  way  to  Thebes,  she 
brought  forth  twins  at  Elcutberao.  The  unhappy  babes 
were  exposed  on  a  mountain;  but  a  shepherd  having 
found  them,  reared  them  both,  calling  the  one  Zethus, 
the  other  Amphion.  The  former  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  catUc,  while  Amphion  passed  his  time  in 
the  cultivation  of  music,  having  been  presented  w  ith  a 
lyre  by  Mercury.  Meanwhile,  Lycus  had  put  Antiope 
in  bonds,  and  she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty 
by  him  and  his  wife  Dircc.  But  her  chains  l>ecame 
loosed  of  themselves,  and  she  fled  to  the  dwelling  of 
her  sons  in  search  of  shelter  and  protection.  Having 
recognised  her,  they  resolved  to  avenge  bcr  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  slew  Lycus,  and  ty- 
ing Dircc  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  let  the  animal 

j  drag  her  until  she  was  dead.  (Kid.  Dirce,  Amphion. 
Zethus.  —  Apulhd  .  3,  5. — Ketghllcy's  Mythology,  p. 
299.)— II.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons.  According  to 
one  account,  Hercules,  having  taken  bcr  prisoner, 
gave  her  lo  Theseus  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  The 
more  common  tradition,  however,  made  her  lo  have 
been  taken  captive  and  carried  off  by  Theseus  himself, 
when  he  made  an  expedition  with  his  own  fleet  against 
the  Amazonian  race.  She  is  also  called  Hippolyta. 
Justin  savs  that  Hercules  gave  Hippolyta  to  Theseus, 
and  kcpt'Antiope  for  himself.  (Plut.,  Vil.  The*.,  27 
— Justin,  2,  4  .) 

AntipaROs,  a  small  island  in  the  A~>  u  .  ranked 
by  Arteinidorus  among  the  Cyclades,  but  excluded 
from  them  by  Strabo  (10,  p.  484,  cd.  Casaul.).  It 
lay  opposite  to  Paros,  and  was  separated  from  this  lal. 
ler  island,  according  to  Heraclides  of  Poutus  (Sttpk 
Byz  ,  *.  r.  'U?./a/)oc),  bv  a  strait  eighteen  stadia  wide. 
The  same  writer  affirms  {Plin.,  H.  N.,  4,  12),  that  it 
had  been  colonized  by  Sidonians.  Its  more  ancient 
name  was  Oliarus.  It  is  now  Anttparo.  This  island 
is  famed  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
was  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  communicate, 
beneath  the  waters,  with  lomo  of  the  neighbouring 
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AjmrlTEt,  I.  son  of  Iolaua,  a  Macedonian,  was  j 
first  an  officer  under  Philip,  and  was  afterward  raised  ! 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  under  Alexander  the  Great,  j 
When  the  latter  invaded  Asia,  Antipater  win  appoint-  1 
ed  governor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  this  station  he  serv- 
ed nis  prince  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  He  redoced 
the  Spartans,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy  against 
the  Macedonians  ;  and,  having  thus  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  he  marched  into  Asia,  with  a  pow- 
erful reinforcement  for  Alexander.  After  that  mon- 1 
arch's  death,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
other  European  provinces  was  allotted  to  Antipater. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Grecian  states;  was  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  who 
came  against  him  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  a 
fleet  of  200  ships,  and  was  closely  besieged  in  I/smia, 
a  town  of  Thessaly.  But  Leostheoes,  tho  Athenian 
commander,  having  been  mortally  wounded  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  Antipater  having  received  as- 
sistance from  Craterus,  his  son-in-law,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  was  completely  changed.  The  Athenians 
were  routed  at  Cranon,  and  compelled  to  submit  at 
discretion.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights 
and  privileges,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperides,  who  had  instigated 
the  war,  and  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
Munyehia.  Antipater  was  equally  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  other  states  of  Greece,  who  were  making 
a  noble  struggle  for  their  freedom ;  but  he  settled  their 
respective  governments  with  mnch  moderation  In 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  he  wss  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  control  the  growing  power  of  Perdiccas  ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  commander  be  was  invest- 
ed with  all  his  authority.  Ho  exercised  this  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  other  governors  with  unusual  fidelity, 
integrity,  and  impartiality,  and  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  319.  At  his  death,  be  left  his  son 
Cassanderin  a  subordinate  station;  appointed  Poly- 
eperchon  his  own  immediate  successor  ;  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  other  generals  as  the  fittest  person 
to  preside  in  their  councils.  Antipater  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Aristotle.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  very  emi- 
nent abilities,  ana  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  every  trust.  It  was  a  saying 
of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  "  I  have  slept  soundly, 
for  Antipater  has  been  awake."  (Justin,  II,  12,  13, 
dtc — Ihod.,  17,  18,  dec.) — II.  The  Idumnan,  was  the 
fither  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  the  second  son  of 
Antipas,  governor  of  Idumca.  He  embraced  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus  agajnst  Aristobulus,  and  took  a  very  ac- 
tivc  part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers  re- 
specting the  office  of  high-priest  in  Judxa.  Aristob- 
ulus at  first,  however,  succeeded  ;  but  when  Pom- 
pey  had  deposed  him  and  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
pontificial  dignity,  Antipater  soon  became  the  chief 
director  of  affairs  in  Judaea,  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Komana,  and  used  every  effort  to  aggrandize  bis 
own  family.  He  gave  very  effectual  aid  to  Cesar 
in  the  Alexandrcan  war,  and  the  latter,  in  return,  made 
■him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  Judsa.  In 
this  tatter  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  the 
Ancient  Jewish  form  of  government,  hut  was  cut  off 
by  a  conspiracy,  the  brother  of  the  high- priest  having 
keen  bribed  to  give  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine.  Jo- 
«ephus  makes  him  to  have  been  distinguished  for  piety, 
•justice,  and  love  of  country.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  14, 
2.)— III.  A  son  of  Cassandcr,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  298.  He  disputed  the  crown  wkh 
ht*  brother  Philip  IV.,  and  caused  his  mother  Thes- 
•alonica  to  be  put  to  death  for  favouring  Philip's  side. 
The  two  brothers,  however,  reigned  conjointly,  not- 
withstanding this,  for  three  years,  when  they  were  de- 
throned by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Antipater  there- 
upon retired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachua,  his  father  in- 
law, where  he  ended  his  days.  (Justin,  26,  1.) — IV. 
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A  native  of  Tarsus,  the  disciple  and  i 
genes  the  Babylonian,  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  flour- 
ished about  80  B.C.,  and  is  applauded  by  both  Cicero 
and  Seneca  as  sn  able  supporter  of  that  sect.  His 
chief  opponent  was  Cameades.  (Cie.,de  Of.,  3,  12. 
—  Sen.,  Ep.,91) — V.  A  native  of  Cyrene,  and  one  of 
the  Cyrenaic  sect.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  first 
Aristippus,  and  the  preceptor  of  Epitimides — VI.  A 
philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Duty.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  tbc  Stoic  sect.  Cicero 
(ds  Oral.,  3,  60)  speaks  of  him  as  an  improvisator. 
Crassua,  into  whose  mouth  the  Roman  orator  puts  this 


remark,  might  have  known  th©  poet  when  be 
qua?stor  in  Macedonia,  the  same  vear  in  which  Cicero 
was  bom  (106  B.C.).  Pliny  relates  (7,  51)  that  be 
had  every  year  a  fever  on  the  day  of  his  birtb.  and 
that,  without  ever  experiencing  any  other  complaint, 
he  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  hta 
epigrams  remain,  the  greater  part  of  which  fall  undeT 
the  class  of  epitaphs  (huri>ft6ia).  Botvin  (Mem.  dt 
rAcai.  det  Inter.,  dtc  ,  vol.  3)  states,  that  the  epi- 
grams of  this  poet  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect ; 
the  remark,  however,  is  an  incorrect  one,  since  some 
are  in  Ionic.  (Sehill,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  45  ) — 
VII.  A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.  We  have  thirty-six  of  his  epigrams  remaining. 
— VIII.  A  native  of  HierapoJis.  He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  Seplimius  Severus,  and  Prefect  of  Bithynia. 
He  was  the  preceptor  also  of  Caracalla  and  Gets.,  and 
reproached  the  former  with  the  murder  of  his  brother. 

A jctipatiiu,  a  town  of  Illvricum,  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a  Roman  officer  detached  by  the  consul  Sulpicius  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  against  that  prince.    (Lie.,  31,  27  ) 

Antipatris,  or  Oapharsaba,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
situate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast,  southeast  of  Apot- 
lonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  called 
Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  (Joseph  , 
B  J.,  16,  1,  4  —  Id.,  Ant.,  16,5,  and  3,  15.)  The 
city  still  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  in  the 
time  of  Thcophanes  (8th  century).  Its  site  is  at  pres- 
ent unknown :  the  modern  Arsvf  doc*  not  coincide 
with  this  place,  but  rather  with  Apollonias.  ( Man- 
ner t,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  271,  seqq.) 

Antiphakes,  I  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
or  Carystus,  was  born  B.C.  408,  of  parents  in  the  low 
condition  of  slaves.  This  most  prolific  writer  (he  is 
said  to  have  composed  upwsrd  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas), notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  was 
so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  decease  a  decree  wss 
passed  to  remove  his  remains  from  Chios  to  that  city, 
where  they  were  interred  with  public  honours.  (  Suj. 
das,  s.  v.— Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  id  ed.,  p.  183  )-— 
II.  A  statuary  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Pencletos.  one 
of  those  who  had  studied  under  Polyclelus.  He  flour- 
ished about  400  B.C.  Several  works  of  this  artist 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (10,  9).  He  formed 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri  and  other  heroes ;  and  he  made 
also  a  brazen  horse,  in  imitation  of  the  horse  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Del- 
phi. Other  imitations  performed  by  this  artist  are 
enumerated  by  Heyne.  (Exeurs.,  3,  ad  Mn.,  I  1. — 
Stllig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)— III.  A  poet  of  Macedonia 
nine  of  whose  epigrams  arc  preserved  in  the  Antholo- 
gy. He  flourished  between  100  B.C.  and  the  reign  ol 
Augustus.   (Consult  Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epig.,  s.  r  ) 

Antiphatks,  a  king  of  the  I<a?strygones,  descended 
from  I*amus.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the 
country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  pur- 
sued the  others,  and  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses  with 
stones,  except  thu  ship  in  which  the  hero  himself  \ 
(Od.,  10,81,  «?•.) 
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Arrmlu  (orrlDon),  a  town  and  harbour,  accord- 
my  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  Sinus  Arabian,  in  iRgyptui 
iatensr.  Others,  however,  place  it  in  i£thiopia,  to 
tee  earth  of  Saba.    (  Buck,  and  MoU.,  WarUrb.,  Ac., 

Aa-nr*ic.os,  I.  a  painter,  bora  in  Egypt,  and  mcu- 
:o-**i  by  Qumtuian  ( 1 2,  10)  aa  possessing  the  great- 
-**  readiness  in  his  profess  ton,  and  compared  by  many 
la  tac  mast  eminent  axust*.  Apellee,  Protogenee,  and 
Lnsypes.  He  ts  twice  alluded  to  in  Pliny,  with  an 
fs  :mc*at><>i  of  his  roost  remarkaole  productions  (35, 
10  and  11)  One  of  his  pictures  represented  a  boy 
hbroag  the  fire,  with  the  effect  of  the  light  on  toe 
tm  *  ronnU'fwiice  and  the  surrounding  objects  stri- 
kjBfiy  delineated.  The  subject  of  another  and  very 
hastie  piece  was* a  satyr,  arrayed  in  a  panther's  akin. 
He  forothed  during  the  sges  of  Alexander  the  Great 
I.  of  Egypt.  This  makes  him  a  con- 
of  Ape  lies,  whom,  according  to  Lucian,  he 
to  rival.  {Sdltg,  Diet.  Art,  $.  ».)—  II. 
Aa  architect,  whose  age  and  country  are  uncertain, 
hi  connexion  with  !'<>' Iiseus  and  Megacles,  be  con* 
untried,  at  Orympia.  for  the  Carthaginians,  a  reposi- 
Jar?  for  their  presents.  (Pea***.,  6,  19. — Hditg, 
Art  Art  .  t.  x  ) 

AiTirsoi.  I.  a  tragic  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
«f  Dnnysiaa  the  elder,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death 
•5  the  tyrant.    Aristotle  cites  his  Mtltogtr,  Androm- 
aok.  and  J  a*  on. —  II.  A  native  of  Attica,  bom  at 
Koi  aaos  about  479  B.C.    (Compare  Spaan,  de  An~ 
*■«*«/,  iMfd.  Boit.,  1765,  4lo.  and  Rmhnken,  Du- 
mi  it  Anhpk.—OroJ.  Gr.,ed.  Retake,  vol.  7,  p.  795.) 
He  sat  the  son  of  the  orator  Sophilua,  who  was  also 
hs  -receptor  in  the  rhetorical  art.    He  was  a  pupil 
also  of  Oorvras.    According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
be  »w  anaself  the  inventor  of  rhetoric.    Their  mean- 
as;,  Bowvm,  in  making  this  assertion,  is  simply  as 
fauews:  Before  his  time,  the  Sicilian  school  had 
Ungbt  tod  practised  the  art  of  speaking  ;  but  Anti- 
pboa  sras  the  first  who  knew  bow  to  apply  this  art  to 
fdnarr  eloquence,  and  to  matters  that  were  treated 
wave  the  assemblies  of  the  people.    Thus,  Herroo- 
fom  {«V  Form.  Or.,  S.  p.  498)  says,  that  be  was  the 
mentor  rov  tvttov  roTUrtgov.    Antiphon  exercised 
as  art  -rhd  jrrext  success,  and  gave  instructions  also 
n  i  school  of  rhetoric  which  he  opened,  and  in  which 
Tbsrrdides  formed  himself.    If  reliance  ia  to  be  pla- 
tan on  the  statement  of  Pbotins,  Antiphon  put  up 
em  the  entrance  of  his  abode  the  following  insenp- 
um:  "Here  consolation  is  given  to  the  afflicted." 
He  cotoposed,  for  many,  speeches  to  be  delivered  by 
which  the  latter  got  by  heart ;  aud 
i  for  demagogues.    This  practice,  which 
hi  sras  the  first  to  follow,  e i posed  him  to  the  satire  of 
tat  aoeta  of  the  day.    He  himself  only  spoke  once  in 
•ay*,  and  una  was  for  the  purpose  of  defending  him- 
adf  sguost  a  charge  of  treason.    Antiphon,  during 
the  Pdocoonesian  war.  frequently  commanded  bodies 
af  Athenian  troops  ;  he  equipped,  also,  at  his  own  ox- 
peate.  sixty  triremes.     He  had,  moreover,  the  prin- 
antl  share  in  the  revolution  which  established  at 
Aim,  :Ke  jjoTcrnment  of  the  four  hundred,  of  which 
ae  «as  a  siember.    During  the  short  duration  of  this 
dapathy.  Antiphon  was  sent  to  Sparta  for  the  pur- 
se* of  negotiating  a  peace.    The  ill- success  of  this 
sabian  osertbrew  the  government  at  home,  and  An- 
Mptan  wis  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
■ath.  Accotding  to  another  account,  given  Nr  Pbo- 
tw(*W* .,  2,  p  486,  ed.  Bekktr),  whicu,  uuwever, 
a  aaolry  incorrect,  Antiphon  was  put  to  death  by 
Dworaos  of  Syracuse,  either  for  having  criticised  the 
vifedies  of  the  tyrant,  or  else  for  hsving  hazarded  an 
asiacitt  btmmot  in  his  presence.    Some  one  hsving 
■tad  Antiphon  what  was  the  best  kind  of  brass,  he 
■abed,  that  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
i.— The  aneient  writers  cite  a 


work  of  Antiphon's  on  the  Rhetorical  Art,  Te>v» 
^eropunf,  and  l bey  remark  that  it  waa  the  oldeat  work 
of  the  kind ;  which  means  merely  that  Antiphon,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  was  the  first  that  applied 
the  art  m  question  to  the  business  of  the  bar.  They 
make  mention  also  of  thirty-five,  and  even  eixty,  of 
his  discourses,  that  is,  discourses  held  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  (koyoi  Ayfttiyapuot) ;  judiciary 
discourses  (dinuviKot),  dec.  We  have  fifteen  ha- 
rang ues  of  Antiphon  remaining,  which  are  all  of  the 
class  termed  by  Herrnogmea  Xoyot  oovtaoi,  that  ia, 
having  reference  to  criminal  proceedings.  Twelve  of 
them,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
studies,  than  discourses  actually  completed  and  pro- 
nounced. Hcrmogenea  passes  the  following  judg- 
ment upon  Antiphon  :  "  He  is  clear  in  his  expositions, 
true  in  his  delineation  of  sentiment,  faithful  to  nature, 
and,  consequently,  persuasive ;  but  he  possesses  not 
these  qualities  to  the  extent  to  which  tbey  were  car- 
ried by  tbe  orators  who  came  after  him.  His  diction, 
though  often  swelling,  ia  nevertheless  polished:  in 
general,  it  wanta  vivacity  and  energy."  The  remains 
of  Antiphon  are  given  in  Reiskes  edition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  in  that  of  Bekker,  Berol ,  1833,  5  vola.  8vo, 
and  in  that  of  Dobson,  Lond ,  1838,  16  vols.  8vo. 
Three  of  bis  discourses,  1.  Karr/yopia  fappaKeiar, 
Kara  rffc  ur/rpviae :  3.  Tlepi  rov  'Hpudov  <poPov :  3. 
Uepi  rod  xopevrw,  deserve  the  attention  of  scholars, 
aa  giving  an  idea  of  the  form  of  proceeding  in  Athena 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  (Sekotl.  Httt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  303,  *tqq.) — II.  A  sophist  of  Athens.  Plutarch 
and  Phot i us,  in  speaking  of  tbe  conversation  which 
Socrates  had  with  this  individual,  and  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  (Mem.  Socr.,  1,  6)  has  preserved  an  account, 
confound  him  with  tbe  orator  of  the  same  nsme.- 
Hermogenes  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  .  truth  (sro! 
'AAiprtaac),  of  which  Suidaa  cites  a  fragment  (a.  v. 
'Adeyroe),  wherein  the  sophist  speaks  of  the  Deity. 
(Sckill,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr„  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

AntIphos,  brother  of  Otymenua,  and  son  of  Ganyc- 
tor  the  Naupactian.  He  and  Ctymemis  alew  the  poet 
Hesiod,  for  a  supposed  connivance  in  an  outrage  per- 
petrated upon  their  sister.    ( Ktd.  Hesiodus.) 

Antipolis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, southeast  of  the  river  Varus,  buUt  and 
colonized  by  the  Masstlians.  It  ia  now  Anttbee, 
(Stroke,  180. — Id.  ibid.,  p.  184  ) 

Ai»TiRtMlon„  a  promontory  of  .Ctolia,  so  called 
from  iu  being  opposite  to  Rhium,  another  point  of 
Achaia.  It  was  sometimes  surnamed  Molyericum* 
from  its  vicinity  to  tbe  town  of  Molycrium  ( Tkucyd.i 
3,  86),  and  was  also  called  Rhium  iEtolicum  (Polyb.i 
6,  94).  Here  the  Crissvan.  or,  as  Scylax  terma  it, 
tbe  Delphic,  Gulf  properly  commenced.  (Penpl.,  p; 
14.)    Thucydides  statea  that  the  interval  between  the 


two  capes  was  barely  seven  atadia;  the  goographer 
just  quoted  saya  ten  stadia  Tbe  narrowneas  of  tbe 
strait  rendered  thia  point  of  great  importance  for  the 
passage  of  troops  to  and  from  ^tolia  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. (PoJyo..  4,  10  and  19.)  On  Antirrhium 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  Turkish  for- 
tress, which  now  occupies  the  site  of  Antirrhium,  ia 
known  by  tbe  name  of  Roumeiia.  (Gtll't  Inner.,  p. 
393.) 

Antisba,  s  city  of  Lesbos,  between  the  promontory 
Sigcum  and  Methymne.  Having  offended  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  depopulated  by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Methymne.  It  waa  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  sea  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
name  Antissa,  it  being  opposite  to  Lesbos,  whose  more 
ancient  name  was  Isss.  (Pttn.,  6,  31. — Id.,  8,  91.— 
Lis  ,  45,  31—  Lyeopkron,  v.  319  —  Euetatk .,  ad 
Horn  ,  II  ,  3.  139  ) 

Antisthbkes,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,  bom  about  430  B.C.,  of  ^Phrygian  or 
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Thraeian  mother.    In  hit  youth  be  was  engaged  in 

military  exploits,  end  acquired  lame  by  the  valour 
which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra.  H is  first 
studies  were  under  tbe  direction  of  the  sophist  Gorgrns, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  art  of  rhetoric.  Soon  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  school, 
he  sought  for  more  substantial  wisdom  from  Socrates. 
Captivated  by  tbe  doctrine  and  the  manner  of  his  new 
master,  he  prevsilcd  upon  many  young  men,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-students  under  Gorgiaa,  to  accompany 
him.  So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  wisdom.  that, 
though  be  lived  at  the  Piraeus,  he  came  daily  to  A  then* 
to  attend  upon  Socrates.  DespiMti"  the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  Socrati:*  sought  the  re 
ward  of  virtue  in  virtue  itself,  and  declined  no  labour 
or  suffering  which  virtue  required.  This  noble  con- 
sistency of  mind  was  the  part  of  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates which  Antisthenes  chiefly  admired ;  and  be  re- 
solved to  make  it  the  object  of  his  diligent  imitation. 

i,  he 


he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates, 
his  propensity  towards  severity  of  manners  by  the 
meanness  of  his  dress.  He  frequently  appeared  in  a 
threadbare  and  ragged  cloak.  Socrates,  who  had  great 
penetration  in  discovering  the  characters  of  men,  re- 
marking that  Antisthenes  took  pains  to  expose,  rather 


than  to  conceal,  the  tattered  state  of  his  drei 
him,  "Why  so  ostentatious!    Through  your  rags  I 
see  your  vanity."    While  Plato  and  other  disciples  of 
Socrates  were,  after  his  death,  forming  schools  in 
Athens,  Antisthenes  cbose  for  his  school  a  public  place 
of  exercise  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  the 
Cynosaiges,  whence  some  writers  derive  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder.    Others  suppose 
that  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  habits 
of  the  school,  which,  to  the  more  refined  Athenians, 
appeared  those  of  dogs  rather  than  of  men.    Here  he 
inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline.   In  order  to  accommodate  his  own  manners 
to  his  doctrine,  he  wore  no  other  garment  than  a  coarse 
clonk,  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  carried  a  wallet 
and  staff  like  a  wandering  beggar.    Undoubtedly  this 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
the  gradually  increasing  luxury  of  the  age ;  his  wish 
and  object  being  to  bring  men  back  to  their  original 
simplicity  in  life  and  manners.    Thus  he  set  himself 
directly  against  the  tendency  and  civilization  of  his 
age,  as  is  clear  from  many  of  his  sayings,  which  arc 
tinctured  at  once  with  bitterness  and  wit.    And  al- 
though this  wan  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  resist- 
ance, yet,  as  he  obstinately  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  snd  to  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  science,  his  position  must  naturally 
have  reacted  upon  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries 
towards  himself.    We  consequently  find  thst  his  school 
met  with  little  encouragement,  and  this  so  annoyed 
him  that  he  drove  away  the  few  scholars  be  had. 
Diogenes  of  Si  nope,  who  resembled  him  in  character, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  onty  one  that  remained  with 
him  to  hia  death.    The  doctrine  of  Antisthenes  wss 
mainly  confined  to  morals;  but,  even  in  this  portion 
of  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  meager  and  deficient, 
scarcely  furnishing  anything  beyond  a  general  defence 
of  the  olden  simplicity  and  moral  energy,  against  the 
luxurious  indulgence  snd  effeminacy  of  later  times. 
■  Instead,  however,  of  being  duly  tempered  by  the  So- 
cratic  moderation,  Antisthenes  sppcars  to  have  been 
carried  to  excess  in  his  virtuous  zeal  against  the  luxury 
of  the  age  ;  unless  wc  suppose,  what  may  perhaps  be 
true,  that  in  many  of  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  us  respecting  him,  his  doctrine  is  painted  in 
somewhat  exaggerated  colours.    With  regard  to  his 
religions  tenet*,  it  may  be  observed  that  Antisthenes, 
\o  accordant*  with  the  Socratic  doctrine,  maintained 
that,  in  tbe  universe,  all  is  regulated  by  a  divine  mtel- 


all  things.  This  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  was  con 
nee  ted  with  hia  ethical  opinions,  by  indicating  tbe 
physical  conditions  of  a  happy  life.  It  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  from  Socrates,  and  to  declare  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  vulgar  polytheism,  there  is  but  one 
natural  God,  but  many  popular  deities ;  that  God  can- 
not be  known  or  recognised  in  any  form  or  ague, 
since  he  is  like  to  nothing  on  earth.  Hence  undoubt- 
edly arose  his  allegorical  explanation  of  mythology, 
and  his  doubts  respecting  the  demoniac  intimations  of 
Socratcw. 

Cd*l  of 

creased  to  such  a  degree,  i 
to  lui  f  riends,  and  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  i 
Antisthenes  wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  are  ex- 
tant except  two  declamations  under  the  name*  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  published  in  tbe  col- 
lection of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus,  in  i613  ;  by  H. 
Stephens,  in  1575;  and  by  Canter,  as  an  appendix  to 
his  edition  of  Ansttdcs,  printed  at  Basle  in  1566. — 
For  some  remarks  on  the  Cynic  sect,  vid.  the  article 
Diogenes.  {Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  voL  1. 
p.  299,  stqq— Hitter's  Hist.  Anc  Phtl.,  vol.  2,  p. 
108,  stqq.,  Oxford  trans.) 
Antistivs  Labeo,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  tbe 


i  uonni*  respecting  me  uemomac  intimations  oi 
l*.    Towards  tbe  close  of  his  life,  tbe  gloomy 
liis  mind  snd  tbe  moroseness  of  his  temper  in- 
]  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  troublesome 


to  reign  of  Augustus,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  fre 


quently  spoke  and  scted  with  great  freedom  against 
tbe  emperor.  According  to  most  commentators,  Hor- 
ace (Strm.,  1,  3,  82),  in  order  to  pay  his  court  to  the 
monarch,  salutes  Labeo  with  the  appellation  of  tnsd 
(Labeone  insanior,  die.).  But  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, in  opposition  to  this,  that,  whatever  respect  the 
poet  had  for  his  emperor,  wc  never  find  that  he  treats 
the  patrons  of  liberty  with  outrage.  Nor  can  we  weH 
imagine  that  he  would  dare  thus  cruelly  to  brand  a 
man  of  I^bco's  sbriities,  riches,  power,  and  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  and  to  whom  Augustus  himself  had 
offered  the  consulship.  Bentley,  Wieland,  Wetzel, 
snd  other  critics  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
dividual cannot  be  the  one  to  whom  Horace  alludes, 
but  that  ho  refers  to  some  other  personage  of  the  day, 
whose  history  has  not  come  down  to  us.  Bentley  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  Lubieno  for  Labeone  in  the 
text  of  Horace,  and  cites  Seneca  in  support  of  his  con- 
jecture (Prttf.,  md  /to.,  5,  Contra*.),  according  to 
whom,  I,ahicnus  was  a  public  speaker  of  the  day,  so 
noted  for  the  freedom  of  his  tongue  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Rabiemu  in  derision.  Heindorff,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Horace  may  here  actually  refer  t 
Antistius  I«abeo,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  but  in  allusion  to  his  earlier  years, 
and  to  a  violent  and  impetuoua  temperament  which 
he  may  have  at  that  time  possessed  (ad  Hvrat.,  I.  e). 

AxTiTACRos.  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  from 
Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to  the  west  and  south- 
west. It  connects  itself  with  tbe  chain  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, between  Cataonia  and  Lycaonia.  (Vtd.  Taurus 
and  Parvadres.  —  Mannert,  vol.  6.  pt.  2,  p.  5  ) 

AntIi'm,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Latin  m, 
about  82  miles  below  Ostia.  According  to  Xenagoras, 
a  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Dionysios  of  I  lalicarnaasus 
(I,  73),  the  foundation  of  Antium  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Anthias,  a  son  of  Circe.  Solinus  (c.  8)  attribute*  it 
to  Ascamus.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  ori- 
gin, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antium  was,  at  aa 
early  period,  a  maritime  place  of  considerable  note, 
since  we  find  it  comprised  in  the  first  treaty  made  by 
Rome  w"i>  Carthage  (Polyb.,  3,  22);  and  Slrabo  re- 
marks (iSi  •  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  Romans 
by  Alexander  and  Demetrias,  of  the  piracies  exercised 
by  the  Antiates,  in  conjunction  with  the  Tyrrhenians, 
on  tlte't  subjects ;  intimating  that  it  was  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Rome.  Antium  appears  also  to 
have  been  the  most  considerable  city  of  tbe  Volaci ;  it 
to  this  place,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  Coriola- 
'  after  be  had  been  " 
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to  form  his  plans  of 
gear**  ■  conjunction  with  the  Volscian  chief  Tullns 
AoneSes  It  was  here,  too,  that,  after  hi«  failure,  he 
met  bes  ckalh  frum  the  hands  of  his  discontented  al- 
lies. Anticm  was  taken  for  the  first  tune  by  the  con- 
»□.'  T  Qu.otius  Capitol inus,  A.U.C.  286,  and  the  year 
following  »t  received  a  Roman  colony  This  circum- 
^a»r^  however,  did  not  prevent  the  Antiates  from  re- 
"*«4?  frequentlv,  and  joining  in  the  Volscian  and 
Luui  wars  (Lrs  ,  6,  6 — Dton.  Hal ,  10,  21).  till  they 
war  Snalry  conquered  in  a  battle  near  the  river  As- 
asa,  with  many  Latin  confederates.  In  consequence 
af  -Jas  defeat,  Antiuin  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor*, 
cBen  most  of  its  ships  were  destroyed,  aiut  the  rot  re- 
asves  to  Rome  by  Caroillos.  The  beak*  of  the  former 
wr*  reserved  to  ornament  the  elevated  scat  in  the  Fo- 
ri* <x'  that  city,  from  which  orators  addressed  thepeo- 
stf.  and  winch,  from  that  circumstance,  was  thenceforth 
seagaeled  by  the  term  rostra.  (Lib  ,  8,  14 — Flor., 
I.  U — Plin.,  34,  5  )  Antiuin  now  received  a  fresh 
ripely  of  colonists,  to  whom  the  rights  of  Roman  cit- 
iseas  were  granted.  From  that  period  it  seems  to 
u*e  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet  till  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
ra tad  Sylla,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
sraer.  But  it  rose  again  from  its  nuns  daring  the 
cspre.  and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
aad  splendour ;  since  Strabo  reports,  that  in  bis  time 
n  ww  the  favourite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  their 
(Strah ,  232),  and  we  know  it  was  here  that  Au- 
from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of 
^isCoontry  (Suet  ,  Aug  .,  50.)  A  ntium  became  suc- 
cessively toe  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  it  was 
dsotbt  bu-Aplace  of  "Nero  {Suet.,  Ner.,  0),  who,  having 
ivroknuzed  it.  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
ramus  other  marks  of  his  favour.  Hadrian  is  also  said 
to  haw  been  particularly  fond  of  this  town.  (Pkxlostrat , 
Vtt  Apll  Tysa  ,  8.  8.)  There  were  two  temples  of 
celebrity  at  Ant  mm  :  one  sacred  to  Fortune,  the  other 
to  .CactiJipros.  (Horat.,  Od  ,  1,  85,  I.— Martial, 
£>.5,  I— Vol.  Max.,  1,  8.)  The  famous  Apollo 
Brfndere,  the  fighting  gladiator,  as  it  is  termed,  and 
aaay  other  statues  discovered  at  Antinm,  attest  also 
*•»  farmer  magnificence.     The  site  of  the  ancient  city 

*  sdSoeotly  marked  by  the  name  of  Porto  d'Anzo 
ctaebed  to  ;ts  ruins.  But  the  city  most  have  reached 
u  far  as  the  modem  town  of  Nettuno,  which  derives 
As  naate  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated 

*  Neptune  (Cranecr'a  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  86, 
«T? ) 

Arrest*  tars,  I  was  enacted  by  Marc  Antony, whon 
A  U.C  708.  It  abrogated  the  lex  Aha,  and 
•ed  the  lex  Cornelia,  by  taking  away  from  the 
i*»fk.  the  privilege  of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring 
«  m»  the  college  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  be- 
isr«ed  (Ctc  ,  PAt/ 1,9.> — II.  Another  by  the  same, 
A  fc  C  703.  It  ordained  that  a  new  doc  oris  of  judg- 
es ssouU  be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
ssi aid  be  chosen  from  the  centurions. — III.  Another 
fri  o«  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
dnae  who  were  condemned  de  nuij estate,  at  of  per- 
Mmi*  erasures  against  the  state.  Cicero  calls  this 
tBeceaunct.900  of  sH  laws. — IV.  Another  by  the  same, 
ssno^  bis  train v  trace .  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
the  election  of  a  dictator,  and  for 
ot  the  office.    (Appian,  dc  Hill. 

Cm.%.) 

Asrswfa,  1.  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Roman 
*i»  hea,  the  one  patrician,  the  other  plebeian.  They 
seta  pay  tended  to  be  descendants  of  Hercules. — II.  A 
daughter  sf  Mere  Antony,  by  Octavia.  8he  married 
Dswtusaa  jEnobsrbus,  and  was  mother  of  Nero  and 
iw.  danchters.  (Tacit .,  Ann.,  4,  44.)— III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Claacfeo*  and  .¥A\*  Petina.  She  was  of  the 
of  the  Toberos',  and  was  repaid lated  for  her 
Nero  w*«hed  after  this  to  marry  her,  but,  on 

t.VU. 


.  w  -         |-  .  —  .  \  —   f  '    '  » 

r*  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  3,  p  21.) 
into  it  inus,  I.  Pips  (or  Titcs  Auaauns  Fwi.vios 


Ner.,  3ft.)— IV.  A  daughter  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the 
wile  of  Drusns,  who  was  the  son  of  Livia  and  brother 
of  Tiberius.    She  became  mother  of  three  children, 
Germanicus,  Caligula's  father  ;  Claudius  the  emperor; 
and  Livia  Drusilla.    Her  husband  died  very  early,  and 
she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children.    Caligula  conferred  on  her 
the  same  honours  that  Tiberius  had  bestowed  upon 
Livia,  hut  ia  thought  to  have  cut  her  off  subsequently 
by  poison.    (Suet.,  Cat  ,  16  et  23  ) — V.  (Turns)  a 
furirrss  of  Jerusalem,  founded  hy  Hyrcanus,  and 
l.troi  (j  and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  called  it  An- 
io:n..i.  id  honour  of  Marc  Antony.    It  stood  alone  on  a 
hii^li  ind  precipitous  rock,  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
tin  temple.    The  whole  face  of  the  rock  was  fronted 
with  smooth  stone  for  ornament,  and  to  make  the  as- 
cent so  slippery  as  to  be  impracticable.    Round  the 
top  of  the  rock  there  was  first  a  low  wall,  rather  more 
than  five  feet  high.    The  fortress  itself  was  70  feet  in 
height ;  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  90  feet.    It  had 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  sumptuous  palace, 
or  even  of  a  city  ;  spacious  halls,  courts,  and  baths. 
It  appeared  like  a  vast  square  tower,  with  four  other 
towers  at  the  comer  :  three  of  them  between  80  and 
90  feet  high :  that  at  the  corner  next  to  the  temple, 
above  120.    This  famous  structure  was  taken  by  Ti- 
tus, and  its  fall  was  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  temple.    (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  6,  15. — Mil- 
man'. 

Antoninus, 

Boionius  Antoninus),  was  bom  at  Lanuviomin  Italy, 
A.D.  86,  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  He  was  first 
made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and  in 
A.D.  120,  consul;  in  all  which  employments  he  dis- 
played the  same  virtue  and  moderation  that  afterward 
distinguished  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  When  Ha- 
drian,  after  the  death  of  Verus,  determined  upon  the 
adoption  of  Antoninus,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  accent  of  sO  great  a  charge  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire.  This  reluctance 
being  overcome,  his  adoption  was  declared  in  a  coun- 
cil of  senators;  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  his  benefactor,  who  had  caused 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  adopt  the  son  of  Verus,  then  seven 
years  of  age,  and  Marcus  Annius,  afterward  Aurelius, 
a  kinsman  to  Hadrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen. The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  sway  of  Antoninus  affords  few  topics 
for  history;  and, in  respect  to  the  emperor  himself,  hia 
whole  reign  was  one  display  of  moderation,  talents, 
and  virtues.  The  few  disturbances  which  arose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  were  easily  subdued  by  his 
lieutenants  ;  and  in  Britain,  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man province  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wall  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  from  the  month  of  the 
Esk  to  that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  whole,  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  was  uncommonly  pecific  ;  and  he  was 
left  at  leisure  folly  to  protect  the  Roman  people  and 
advance  their  welfare.  Under  his  reign  the  race  of 
informers  was  altogether  abolished,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, condemnation  and  confiscation  were  proper- 
tionably  rare.  Though  distinguished  for  economy  in 
the  distribution  of  the  public  revenues,  he  was  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  adequate- 
ly promoting  public  works  of  magnificence  and  utility ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  Nismee,  whence  his  family  ori- 
ginally came,  was  indebted  to  him  for  tne  amphithea- 
tre and  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  wnicn  so  amply  tes- 
tify their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  morality  and  equity  ;  and  if 
his  rescript  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  be  authentic  (and  there  ia 
much  argument  in  its  favour),  no  better  proof  of  his 
philosophy  and  justice,  on  the  great  point  of  religious 
toleration,  can  well  be  afforded.    The  high  reputation 
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even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  neighbouring  mouarchs  sponta- 
neously made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
His  private  life  was  frugal  and  modest,  and  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  conversing  be  adopted  that  air  of 
equality  and  of  popular  manners  which,  in  men  of  i 
high  station,  is  at  once  so  rare  and  attractive.  Too 
much  indulgence  to  an  unworthy  wife  (Faustina)  is 
the  only  weakness  attributed  to  hitn,  uutess  we  include  ' 
a  small  share  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  minute  ex- 1 
actness  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its.  value  in  com- 
plicated business.    He  died  A.D.  161,  aged  seventy- 


three,  having  previously  married  Marcus  Aurelius  to 
bis  daughter  Faustina,  and  automated  him  with  him- 
self  in  the  cares  of  government.  His  ashes  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  his  death  was  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  fceuate  to  his  memory,  under  the  name  of  the  An- 
tonine  column,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Rome.  (Gorton'*  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  4,  p.  87,  *eqq.) 
— II.  Marcus  Amnios  Aurrmus,  was  born  at  Rome 
A.D.  121.  Upon  the  death  of  Ceionius  Cotninodus, 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  turned  hia  attention  towards 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  being  then  too  young  for  an 
early  assumption  of  the  cares  of  empire,  Hadrian 
adopted  Antoninus  Pius,  on  condition  that  he  in  his 
turn  should  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  father  dying 
early,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Annius  Verus,  who  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive a  general  education;  but  philosophy  so  early  be- 
came the  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  assumed  the 
philosophic  mantle  when  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
species  of  philosophy  to  which  he  attached  himself 
was  the  stoic,  as  being  most  connected  with  morals 
and  the  conduct  of  life ;  and  such  was  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  that  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
pride  which  sometimes  attended  the  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  the  stoic  character.  This  was  the  more  re- 1 
markable,  as  all  the  honour  and  power  that  Antoninus 
could  bestow  upon  him  became  his  own  at  an  early 
period,  since  he  was  practically  associated  with  him ' 
m  the  administration  of  the  empire  for  many  years. 
On  his  formal  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  his  first 
act  was  of  a  kind  which  at  once  proved  hia  great  dis- 
interestedness, for  he  immediately  took  Lucius  Verus 
as  his  colleague,  who  had  indeed  been  associated  with 
turn  by  adoption,  but  who,  owing  to  his  defects  and 
vices,  had  been  excluded  by  Antoninus  from  the  suc- 
cession, which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  Aurelius  alone.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimilarity  of  character,  the  two  emperors  reign- 
ed conjointly  without  any  disagreement.  Verus  took 
the  nominal  guidance  of  the  war  against  the  Parlhians, 
which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  lieutenants 
under  him,  and,  during  the  campaign,  married  Locilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  was. more  eventful  than  that  of  Antoninus. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  Parthian  war,  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  other  Uerman  tribes  began  those  disturb- 
ances which  more  or  less  annoyed  hun  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Against  these  foes,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Parthia,  the  two  emperors  marched ; 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and  tie- 
ffotialton,  until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little  known. 
The  sudden  decease  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
apoplexy,  restored  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole  domin- 
ion ;  and  for  the  next  five  years  be  carried  on  the  Pan- 
nonianwsr  in  person,  without  ever  returning  to  Rome. 
During  these  fatiguing  campaigns  be  endured  all  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  military 
life,  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  his  philosophy.  Few  of  the  particular 
actions  of  this  tedious  warfare  have  been  fully  descri- 
bed ;  although,  owing  to  conflicting  religioua  zeal,  one 
of  them  has  been  exceedingly  celebrated.  This  was 
150 


the  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  hie  i 
miuent  danger,  by  a  victory  over  the  Qc 
quence  of  an  extraordinary  storm  of  i 
lightning,  which  disconcerted  the  barbaxi 
by  the  conquerors,  regarded  as  mixaculoi 
pcror  and  the  Romans  attributed  the  tui 
Jupiter  Tonans ;  but,  the  Christiana  aliin 
granted  this  favour  on  the  supplications 
tian  soldiers  In  the  Roman  army,  who  arc 
composed  the  twelfth  or  Meletine  legio 
mark  of  distinction,  we  are  informed  by  £ 
they  received  from  an  emperor  who  pcrst 
tianity  the  title  of- the  "Thundering  L* 
this  account,  not  of  a  fact,  but  of  the  caus 
that  of  such  a  nature  as  no  human  tcatim 
determine,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  co 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  betwee 
the  eccentric  Whiston,  the  latter  of  whou 
supported  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle 
of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Tillcmonl  in  A.L 
general  issue  of  the  war  was,  that  the  bar 
repressed,  but  admitted  to  aettle  in  the  i 
the  empire  as  colonists ;  and  a  complete 
of  the  Marcomanni  might  have  followed, 
emperor  been  called  off  by  tho  conspiracy 
Cassius,  who  assumed  the  purple  jn  JS 
usurper  was  quickly  destroyed  by  a  consp. 
his  own  officers  ;  and  the  clemency  ahown 
pcror  to  his  family  was  most  exemplary, 
suppression  of  this  revolt,  he  made  a  progr 
the  East,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wi 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  woman  as 
she  was  beautiful,  but  whose  irregulantit 
seems  to  have  noticed ;  a  blindness  or  inscr 
has  made  him  the  theme  of  frequent  ridicu 
on  this  tour  he  visited  Athens,  added  gi 
privileges,  and,  like  Hadrian,  was  mitia 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.  His  return  to  Koi 
take  place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight 
hia  reception  waa  m  the  highest  degree  p 
splendid.  After  remaining  in  the  capital 
two  years,  and  effecting  several  popular  i 
was  once  more  called  away  by  the  neccssit 
ing  the  Marcomanni,  and  was  again  succ 
fell  ill,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  at  1 
now  Vienna,  His  illness  arose  from  a  pesti 
ease  which  prevailed  in  the  army  ;  ana  it  < 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  19th  of 
His  death  occasioned  universal  mourning  I 
the  empire.  Without  waiting  for  the  usual 
the  occasion,  the  Koman  senate  and  people 
a  god  by  acclamation ;  and  his  image  was  I 
ward  regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.  M 
relrus,  however,  was  no  friend  to  the  Chrui 
were  persecuted  during  the  greater  ptrt  of 
an  anomaly  in  a  character  ao  universally  m< 
clement,  that  may  be  attributed  to  an  exci 
pan  devotion  on  his  part,  and  still  more  to 
encc  of  the  sophists  by  whom  he  was  surrou 
all  other  points  of  policy  and  conduct  he  w 
the  most  excellent  princes  on  record,  both  i 
to  the  salutary  regulations  he  adopted  and  tl 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  practice.  ( 
with  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius,  be  possibly 
of  the  manly  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  snupli 
ostentatious  virtue  of  the  other ;  philosophy  o 
ahip  on  a  throne  always  more  or  lass  assamm 
pea  ranee  of  pedantry.  The  emperor  was  als< 
a  writer,  and  bis  "  Meditations,"  compose* 
Greek  language,  have  descended  to  posterity 
are  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts  in  I 
of  the  stoic  philosophy,  which,  without  much 
ion  or  skill  in  composition,  breathe  the  pure 
menta  of  piety  and  benevolence.  Marcus 
left  one  son,  the  brutal  Commodua,  and  lb* 
the  weaknesses  of  this  good 
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»»  t«»  p^At  consideration  for  his  son  is  deemed  one 
mi  tae  man  sinking  ;  for  although  he  was  unremit- 
Uoi  m  hu  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  they  were  ac- 
cofls.-fct-u  by  much  erroneous  indulgence,  and  espe- 
cmlh  by  ajb  early  and  ill -judged  elevation  to  titles  and 
sosaurs,  wbach  uniformly  operate  injuriously  upon  a 
h*»c  and  dissolute  character.    The  best  edition  of  the 
JJed.Litiooa  of  Antoninus  is  that  of  Gataker,  Cantab., 
1*62,  4 to     {Gartomfn  Baogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1.  p.  89.)— 
HL  Basrjanua  Caracalla     Y,d  Carecalla.— IV  Two 
base  come  down  to  us,  styled  Itinerant  Anto- 
it,  sluch  nay  be  compared  to  our  modern  hooks  of 
They  give  merely  the  distances  between 
nsvccompanied  by  any  geographical  remarks, 
give*  the  routes  by  Land,  the  other  those  by  sea. 
Tbry  save  been,  suppo^fxl  by  some  to  be  the  produc- 
lof  the  Emptor  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  others 
to  x  gcojr  raph  ic*  I  writer  named  Antotu- 
^>e  it.  iuik.NO.sn.    lioth  these  opinions  are 
endenllv  tacurnrcl.     it  is  wore  than  probahje,  that  the 
•arks  in  quesuon  were  originally  compiled  in  the  cab- 
as* <sf  some  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  perhaps  that 
at  Augustus,  aod  were  enlarged  by  various  additions 
duxmg  successive  reigns,  according  as  new 
>ns  were  established.     Some  critics, 
r.  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  solving  the 
have  sought  for  an  ancient  writer,  occupied 
with  pucraits  of  an  analogous  nature,  to  whom  the  au- 
rsaip  of  these  works  might  be  assigned.  They 
i  two  ;  sod  their  suffrages, consequently,  arc  divided 
»c<wcea  them.    The  first  of  these  is  Julius  llononua, 
a  csstesnporsry  of  Julius  Caesar's,  of  whose  produc- 
uoos  we  have  a  few  leaves  remaining,  entitled,  "  Ex- 
terpta,  foot  aa\    Ca*rmograph\am  pertinent."  The 
other  witter  is  a  certain  iEthicus,  surnamed  later,  a 
Cansuaa  of  the  fourth  cenii.rv,  to  whom  is  attributed 
CvatnozTnphia"  which  Still  exist* 
himse If  uix-ouditionally  in  favour  of 
-Etitcua  {Jnirod.  mat  lab.  tent,  p.  8.  teqq  )  Wca- 
ttur^  is  undecided.     The  best  edition  of  the  Itinera- 
nt m  that  of  Weasel i ng,  Anut.,  1735,  4to.  (SckUl, 
Hut  Ut  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  368,  teqq.}— V.  Liberalia, 
a  srttbotogical  writer,  »uppo»od  to  have  lived  in  the 
age  «f  the  Anion inea,  and  to  have  been  a  freedman  of 
ear  of  them.    He  has  left  us  a  work  entitled  Mero- 
pmpatteium  Zw<ryuyv<,  "  A  Collection  of  Metsmor- 
pausEa,"  ut  forty-one  chapters ;  a  production  of  con- 
interest,  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets 
it-    An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
in-,  fK-ruap*  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of 
iOTv  of  the  chapters :  Cttsulla,  the  Mclta^ridea, 
issxa,~lhe  Emalktdet,  and  many  others 
from  the  Hcttraumma  of  Nicander;  //if rax, 
£rfpn*a,  AmUkuM,  Aedon,  Ac,  from  the  OrmiAogo- 
sas  of  Borus ;  Cimtut  from  Sunmias ;  BeUtus  from  the 
Eataxai  He*  sod  ;  Metuxha  and  Mtnippa  from  Corin- 
as,  dec    There  exist*  but  a  single  MS.  of  Antoninus 
Liberals*,  which,  after  varioos  migrations,  has  returned 
to  the  library  of  Heidelberg.    It  has  been  decried  by 
Bi«-.  in  his  Critical  Epistle.    The  best  edition  of  this 
enter  is  that  of  Verheyk,  Legs.  Bat ,  1774,  8vo.  It 
don  sot,  however,  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  scholar; 
and  same  fsture  editor,  by  ascending  to  the  sources 
w&raee  Antoninus  drew  his  materials,  and  taking  for 
au  mode*  the  labour  bestowed  by  Heyne  sod  Clavier 
mm  A;>'^«Wua.  may  have  it  in  bis  power  to  supply  us 
van  in  eduto  opium*.    {SeJMl,  Hut.  Ut.  Gr.,  vol. 
ft,  p.  44  ) 

Awvevitsoreus.  a  cky  of  Mesopotamia,  placed  by 
IfAn^Ue  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  country,  but 
tdy,  by  Manner!,  in  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
.of  Charras  and  Edesss.    (Mannert,  Geo  fir., 
veL  S.  p  304.)    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  (bunded 
bv  S*»fru»  or  Caracalla,  and  named  after  the  emperor 
It  was  »>ub*equently  called  Constantia, 


supposes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ruined 

city  of  Uran  Schar,  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  (vol  «,  p 
380). 

A.ntonus,  I,  M.  Antonius  Gmpho,  a  native  ot  Caul, 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  at  Alexandres,  where  lie 
was  educated,  snd  in  Latin  literature  at  Rome.  He 
first  gave  instruction  in  grammar  at  this  latter  city, 

.  in  the  paternal  mansion  of  Julius  Cessr,  who  was 

I  then  very  young.  Afterward  he  opened  a  school  at 
his  own  residence,  where  he  also  professed  rhetoric. 
Cicero  attended  his  lectures  when  praetor.  Cnipho 
left  a  work  on  the  Latin  tongue,  in  two  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  (*V  lUmtr.  Gramm.,  7),  ho  never 
stipulated  with  bis  pupils  for  any  fixed  compensation, 
and  hence  obtained  the  more  from  their  liberality. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  he  did  not  live  be- 
yond his  60th  year. — II.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  Roman 
orator,  and  the  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  An  toman 
family,  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Rome.  After  rising  successively  through  the 
various  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  made 
consul  in  the  year  of  the  city  656,  and  then  governor 
of  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  that  a  public  triumph  was 
decreed  to  him.  In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men 
in  Rhodes  and  Athens.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  among  the  Romans ;  and,  according  to  Cicero, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  his  lifo  waa  a  contemporary, 

,  it  was  owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  elo- 

I  quence  to  Greece.  Tho  same  great  authority  has 
given  us  the  character  of  his  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  earnestness,  scuteness,  copiousness,  and 
variety  fonned  his  distinguishing  qualities ;  and  that 
be  excelled  aa  much  in  action  as  in  language.  By 
his  worth  and  abilities  he  had  rendered  himself  dear  to 
the  moat  illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  confusion  excited 
by  Msrius  and  Cinna.  Taking  refuge  at  the  house  of 
a  friend  from  their  relentless  proscription,  he  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  and  betrayed  to  Msnus,  who  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer,  with  a  hand  of  soldiers,  to 
bring  him  the  orators  head.  It  was  brought  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  sanguinary  leader,  after  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  brutal  ridicule,  ordered  it  to  be  stuck 
upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra,  and,  on  the  whole,  treat- 
ed it  as  Marc  Antony,  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 
tonius, treated  the  head  of  Cicero.  This  event  oc- 
curred B.C.  87.  He  left  two  sons.  Marcus,  surnamed 
Creticus,  and  Caius,  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
parentage.  (Cte.sr  Orat.,  1,84. — Id.  ibid.,  2.  1. — 
Gorton's  Bwirr.  Diet.,  vol  I,  p.  90.— Erneatt,  Clav. 
Ctc.  Index  Hut.,  #.  v.)—  III.  Marcus,  surnsmed  Cret- 
icus, elder  son  of  tho  orator.    He  was  guilty,  while 

I  pnetor,  of  great  extortions  in  Sicily  and  other  quarters, 
having  received  the  same  commission  which  rompey 
afterward  obtained,  for  importing  corn  and  extermina- 
ting the  pirates.    He  afterward  invaded  Crete,  without 

I  any  declaration  of  war,  but  was  deservedly  and  shame- 
fully defeated,  whence  be  obtained,  in  derision,  the 
surname  of  Creticus — IV.  Csius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  the  orator.    He  bore  arms  under 

\  Sylla,  in  the  war  against  Mithradates,and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece,  that  for  this  and  other  mal- 
practices he  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors.  Obtaining,  however,  the  consulship 
wtth  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  through  the  aid 
of  Crassus  and  Caesar,  he  was  appointed  to  head  the 
forces  sent  against  Catiline.  A  pretended  attack  of 
the  gout,  however,  caused  him  to  confide  the  army  of 
the  republic,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  his  lieutenant 
Petreius.  He  was  afraid,  it  seems,  of  meeting  Cati- 
line, with  whom  be  had  at  first  been  concerned  in  tho 
conspiracy,  lest  the  latter  might  taunt  him  with  un- 
pleasing  reminiscences.  He  received,  as  proconsul, 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  by  yielding  Which  onto 
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him,  Cicero  had  induced  him  to  prove  faithful  to  the ! 
state  ;  but  he  governed  it  with  such  extortion  and  vio- ' 
lence,  that  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  into  ban- 
ishment.— V.  Marcus,  son  of  Antonius  Creticus, 
grandson  of  the  orator,  and  well  known  by  the  histori- 
cal titlo  of  the  Triumvir.  Losing  his  father  when 
young,  he  led  a  very  dissipated  and  extravagant  life, 
and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before  he  had  saan- 1 
med  the  manly  gown.  He  afterward  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  cavalry  in  Syria,  whore  he  signalized 
his  courage  and  ability  m  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  oth- 
er occasions,  and  obtained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander. From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  time  with  Oaaar,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  money  and  credit,  he  returned 
upon  this  to  Home,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  first 
the  quvstorship.  and  afterward  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  latter  office  he  was  very  active  for  Casar,  but 
finding  the  senate  exasperated  against  this  commander, 
he  pretended  to  be  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  fled 
in  disguise  to  Cteser's  camp.  Caesar,  upon  this, 
inarched  immediately  into  Italy,  the  flight  of  the  trib- 
unes (riving  him  a  plausible  pretext  for  commencing 
operations  Caser,  having  made  himself  master  of 
Home,  gave  Antony  the  government  of  Italy.  During 
the  civil  contest,  the  latter  proved  himself  on  several 
occasions  a  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharaalia,  was  appointed  by  Catsar  bis  master  of 
the  horse.  After  the  death  of  Cxaar  Antony  deliv- 
ered a  very  powerful  addresa  over  his  corpse  in  the 
forum,  and  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  soldiers  and 
populace,  that  Drums  and  Caasios  wero  compelled  to 
depart  from  the  city.  Antony  now  soon  became  pow- 
erful, and  began  to  tread  in  Cesar's  footsteps,  and 
govern  with  absolute  sway.  The  arrival  of  Octavius 
at  Rome  thwarted,  however,  hia  ambitious  views. 
The  latter  soon  raised  a  formidable  party  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero 
to  his  cause.  Violent  quarrels  then  ensued  between 
Octavius  and  Antony.  Endeavours  were  made  to  rec- 
oncile them,  but  in  vain.  Antony,  in-order  to  have 
a  pretence  of  sending  for  the  legions  from  Macedonia, 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  grant  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  the  senate  had  before  con- 
ferred on  Docirous  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators  [ 
against  Cesar.  Matters  soon  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Octavius  offered  his  aid  to  the  senate,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  and  passed  a  decree,  approving  of  hia  con- 
duct and  that  of  Brutus,  who,  at  the  bead  of  three  le- 
gions, was  preparing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his 
march  to  seixe  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Brutus,  not  being 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  againat  Antony,  shut 
himself  up  tit  Mutina,  where  his  opponent  besieged 
him.  The  senate  declared  Antony  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  The  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  took  the 
field  against  him  along  with  Octaviua,  and  advanced 
to  Mutina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  first  en- 
gagement, Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  he  was  defeated  the  same  day 
by  Hirtius  as  he  waa  returning  to  his  camp.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  vanquish- 
ed, his  lines  were  forced,  and  Octavius  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  Hirtius  being  slain  in 
the  action,  and  the  whole  command  devolving  on  the 
former.  Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina.  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hopes  of  receiving 
succours  from  his  friends.  This  was  ail  that  Octaviua 
wanted ;  his  intent  was  to  humble  Antony,  not  to  de- 
stroy him,  foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uppermost,  and  his  own  ruin  must  soon  en- 
sue. A  reconciliation  waa  soon  effected  between  him 
and  Antony,  who  bad  already  sained  an  secession  of 
strength  by  the  junction  of  Lepidua.  Those  three 
had  an  interview  near  Bononia,  in  a 
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island  of  the  river  Rhenue,  where  they  came  U 
agreement  to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  the  emj 
and  the  supreme  authority,  among  themselves  for 
years,  under  the  name  of  triumvir?,  and  as  reforn 
of  the  republic  with  consular  power.  Thus  was  fo 
ed  the  second  triumvirate.  The  most  horrid  par 
the  transaction  was  tbc  cold-blooded  proscriptior 
many  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  Cicero's  h 
was  given  in  exchange  by  Octavius  for  Antony's 
clc  and  for  the  uncle  of  l<epidua.  Octavius  and  A  r 
ny  then  passed  into  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Dm 
and  Caasius  at  Phdippi.  After  this;  the  latter  pass 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived  fo 
time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with  the  farm 
Cleopatra,  at  Alexandres  Upon  the  death  of 
wife  Pulvia,  he  became  reconciled  to  Octavius,  agai 
whom  Fulvia  bad  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  p 
pose,  it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband  aw 
from  Cleopatra,  and  inducing  him  to  come  to  the  1 
ter  country.  Octavius  gave  Antony  his  staler  Oc 
via  in  marriage,  and  a  new  division  was  made  of  t 
empire.  Octaviua  had  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gau 
Spain,  and  Sardinia ;  Antony  all  the  provinces  east 
Codropolie  in  Illyricum,  aa  far  as  the  Euphrnte 
while  Lepidua  received  Africa.  On  returning  to  t 
east,  Antony  once  more  became  enslaved  by  t 
charms  of  Cleopatra.  An  unsuccessful  expedite 
against  the  Parthians  ensued,  and  ai  last  the  repudi 
tion  of  Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  wbt  with  Oct 
vius.  The  battle  of  Actiom  put  an  end  to  this  co 
test  and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony.  It  was  fought 
sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Antony's  best  officer 
and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  wi 
was  proud  of  her  naval  force.  She  abandoned  him 
the  midst  of  the  fight  with  her  fifty  galleys,  and  took 
flight.  This  drew  Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruint 
his  cause.  Besieged,  after  this,  in  Alexandrea,  by  tl 
conqueror,  abandoned  by  all  hia  followers,  and  betra< 
ed.  a s  he  thought,  even  by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  I 
his  own  hand,  in  the  66th  year  of  h>s  age,  B.C.  31 
The  peculiar  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Mai 
Antony  have  given  him  a  celebrity  which  one  wool 
never  hav«  expected  from  hia  character.  Gifted  wit 
some  brilliant  qualities,  he  possessed  neither  sufficier 
genius  nor  sufficient  strength  of  soul  to  entitle  him  t 
be  ranked  among  great  men.  Neither  ran  he  be  rank 
ed  among  men  of  Worth,  since  he  w  as  slways  withou 
principle,  immoderately  attached  to  pleasure,  and  ofte 
cruel.  And  yet  few  men  had  more  devoted  friend 
and  partisana,  for  many  of  hia  actions  announced 
generosity  of  disposition  far  preferable  to  the  cautiou 
prudence  and  cold  policy  of  his  rival  Octavius.  {Pint. 
Fix.  Ant.) — VI.  lulus,  a  son  of  Mate  Antony  am 
Fulvia.  He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus 
and  received  from  hire  his  sister's  daughter  in  mar 
riage.  After  having  filled,  however,  some  of  the  mos 
important  offices  in  the  state,  he  engaged  in  an  mirigui 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  was  po 
to  death  by  order  off  the  latter.  According  to  Vi-llcim 
Patereulus  (3,  100).  he  fell  by  his  own  hand,  ft 
would  appear  that  he  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  tbc 
notorious  female  just  mentioned,  against  ths  life  of 
Augustus.  (Compare  Lrpx.,  ai  Tmetl ,  Ann.,  I,  10.) 
Acron  informs  us,  in  his  scholia  to  Horace  (04.,  4,  S, 
33),  that  Antonius  had  distinguished  himself  by  to  epic 
poem,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  Diimcdb*— 'VII. 
Cains,  a  brother  of  Marc  Antony.  Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Brutus,  his  life  waa  spared  until  that 
commander  heard  of  Cicero's  end,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.  (Cornell  Eneth, 
CUv.  Cit.,  m.  ».)— Lucius,  another  brother  of  Mure 
Antony,  who  was  consul  A.li.C.  713.  Having  quar- 
relled with  Octavius  during  his  continuance  in  thw  of- 
fice, he  was  besieged  in  Perusia.  and  compelled  to  sue* 
render.  The  conqueror  spared  his  life,  and  he  passed 
the  real  of  his  days  in  obscurity.   ( VtlL  rW,  » 
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governor  of  Judea.  {ltd.  Felix  )— X. 
toaa,  a  celebrated  physician  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
{Vtd.  M«rsa.) — XI.  Pnmui,  a  Roman  commander 
whsse  edorts  were  very  influential  in  gaining  the  crown 
far  V'espaatao.  He  wee  also  an  able  public  speaker, 
and  lad  a  tarn  likewise  far  poetic  composition,  having 
■rttco  numerous  epigrams.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
pael  Martial  (Tec.,  Ann.,  14,  40  —  Id.,  Hut  ,  11, 
«) 

Autocides,  a  painter,  who  flourished,  according  to 
Pbsjy  (33,  10),  about  Olympiad  UO.  (Stlltg,  Diet. 
Art..  $.  r  ) 

Avfafa.  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  offspring  of  Osiris, 
sad  ef  Nephthvs  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Typbon.  He 
-_w!U%i  »t':  :  ic  wt^dorn  and  goodness  oi  ins  father, 
sat  pa«ss_saed  the  oetpre  of  the  dog,  and  bad  also  the 
bead  of  that  animal.  He  accompanied  Isis  in  her 
search  after  the  remains  of  Osiris.  Jablonaki  (Panth. 
£typt ,  p.  19)  derives  the  name  from  the  Coptic 
.Vss*.  **  gold/*  In  this  he  is  opposed  by  Champoliion 
{Print,  p  101,  sree),  who  denies  also  the  propnety 
of  conieundmg  Anubis  with  Hermes.  Pluurch  says 
fsV  U.  el  Om  ,  p.  368  et  380),  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  writers  understood  by  Anubis  the  honaontal 
aeSe  which  divides  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part 


/*}— IX  Felix,  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, '  otia.   (Pautan.,  9,  5. — Otid,  Met.,  3.  7,  10,  13.— • 

Vrrg.,  G.,3,  II.) 

Aosi^t.  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Muses,  front 
Mount  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  the  earlier  name  of  this 
country  baring  been  Aonia. 

Aornos,  or  Aorhis,  a  lofty  rock  in  India,  taken 
by  Alexander.  It  was  situate  on  the  Suastus,  or  Se- 
ra/. The  Macedonians  gave  it  the  name  of  .  Aomos 
(uopvoc)  on  account  of  its  great  height ;  the  appella- 
tion implying  that  it  waa  so  high  that  so  bird  could 
fly  over  it  (a  frit,  el  appir. — Curt-,  8,  11. — dross, 
4,  28. — Pint.,  Vtt.  AUx.y—\\.  Another  in  Bsctiiana, 
eaat  of  Zahoapa  Bactria.  It  is  now  Teiekan,  situate 
on  a  high  mountain  caUed  Nork-Kuk,  or  the  mountain 
of  silver. 

Adus,  or  Axas,  a  river  of  Illyria,  now  Keteesae, 
which  flowed  close  to  Apollonia.  It  was  said  by  the 
ancients  to  rise  in  that  pan  of  the  chain  of  Pindue  to 
which  the  name  of  Mount  Lacmon  was  given.  {He- 
rod., 9,  94.— Strab.,  316  )  According  to  Poly  blue 
and  Livy,  it  was  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Apollo- 
nia.   (PUyb.,  5,  109  —  Lie.,  24,  40.) 

Afama,  1.  wife  of  Seleucus  Ntcator,  and  mother  of 
Antiocbus  Soter.  (Strab.,  578  ) — II.  Sister  of  An- 
tiochas  Theos,  mamed  to  Mao  as.  After  her  bus- 
band's  death,  she  prevailed  upon  Antiochus  to  make 
war  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. — HI.  Wife  of 
Prusias.  king  of  Buhynia,  and  mother  of  Nicomedcs. 
(Strab.,  503.) 

Apanba,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  built  by  Antiochus 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cibotus,  and  called, 
after  his  mother,  Apama.  The  name  of  the  earlier 
place,  Cibotus,  is  thought  to  have  been  denved  from 
Ki6uroc,  an  ark  or  cofler,  because  it  was  the  mart  or 
common  treasury  of  those  who  traded  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia  Minor.  This  name  was  afterward 
added,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  Apamea.  It  waa  situ- 
ate above  the  junction  of  the  Orgas  and  Meander,  and, 
according  to  Mannert,  is  now  called  Aphiom  Kara- 
Huar,  or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is  col- 
lected in  its  environs.  ( Af aanTO,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  120, 
•eqq.)  The  more  correct  opinion,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Dinglare  or  Deenare.  (Po» 
cocke.  Trap.,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  c.  15. — Arundell,  Visit,  etc., 
p.  107,  teqq. — Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  51, 
teqq.y—U.  Another  in  Bitbynis,  near  the  coast  of  lbs 
Sinus  Cianus.  It  waa  originally  called  Myrlea,  and 
flourished  under  this  name,  as  an  independent  city,  for 
several  years,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Phil* 
ip.  father  of  Penes,  who  ceded  tbe  territory  to  Prusias, 
sovereign  ot  liuhynia.  his  ally.  This  prince  rebuilt  the 
town,  and  called  it  Apamea,  after  bis  queen.  ( Strab.t 
563.)  The  ruins  of  Apamea  are  near  the  site  now 
called  Modania,  about  six  hours  north  of  Brinuta. 
(Wheeler,  vol.  1,.  p.  209.  —  Pocceke,  vol.  3,  b.  *, 
c.  25.)—  III.  Another  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orontes  and  Marayaa,  which  form  here  a  small 
lake.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called 
after  bis  wife.  It  is  now  Famieh.  Seleucns  is  said 
to  have  kept  in  the  adjacent  pastures  500  war  ele- 
phants. (Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  463.}—  IV.  Another 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  district  which  lay 
between  the  canal  and  the  river,  whence  the  epithet 
Messene  applied  to  this  city,  because  it  was  in  the 
midst  of  that  small  territory  which  is  now  called  DigtL 
(Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2.  p.  271.)— V.  Another  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Rage.  It 
was  su mamed  Rapbane.  (Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p. 
179.)— VI.  Another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  now  Koma.  (Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 
p.  361.) 

ArATuaiA,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  received  its 
name,  according  to  the  common,  but  erroneous  account, 
from  uiruTV,  deceit,  because  it  was  instituted  (say  the 


part 

of  the  world.  Other  writers  tell  os  that  Anuhis  pre- 
sided at  the  two  solstitial  points,  and  that  two  dog* 
(sr.  rather,  two  jackals),  living  images  of  this  god, 
to  guard  the  tropics  along  which  the 
towards  the  north  or  descends  towards  the 
tk.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  two  dei- 
tn.  an  Assets,  properly  so  called,  the  guardian  of  the 
Www  teeotrpbere  and  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  year, 
ard  an  rtVrsvtssAss,  the  guardian  of  the  luminous  por- 
une  and  of  tbe  upper  hemisphere.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject cf  Aaebiss  however,  and  particularly  on  his  non- 
sAeuoty  wrth  Thoth  slid  Sirius,  consult  the  learned 
asootaLstM  of  GutgnioMt  to  Creuzer't  Symbolic  (vol. 
2,  pt  2,  p  851,  «*««.). 

A*xr*.  the  VoUcisn  name  of  Terracina.  (Vid. 
Terracma.)  I>a  Cerda  and  others  contend  for  the 
Gieek  denvmlion  of  the  name,  which  makes  Ju- 
peer  ifrcoc,  or  "  tbe  beardless,"  to  have  been  wor- 
shiped here  ,  and  they  maintain  that,  in  conformity 
v*a  ihia.  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  written 
Jrar,  found  on  some  old  coins.    Heyne,  how- 

em.  sepposes  the  letter  n  to  have  been  sometimes 
caused,  in  eonseooeoce  of  its  slight  sound.  (Heyne, 
ei  Yvf .,  _E* ,  9,  799,  rs  Var.  Led.). 

IsrTA,  a  peetess  of  Tegea,  who  flourished  about 
"*Xj  B  C  She  exercised  the  calling  of  XptfOfioiroiof, 
-  tssker  of  oracles,"  that  is  to  say,  she  versified  the 
ovaries  of  JEsculapiue  at  Epidaurus.  We  have  only 
remain*  o  f  her  productions,  namely,  twenty  epi- 
tnus*.  remarkable  for  their  great  simplicity.  (ScAotl, 
Her.  Let  Gr  ,  sol.  3,  p  70.) 

Ast-res.  an  Athenian  demagogue,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mehtue  and  Lyeon,  preferred  the  charges 
asausst  Socrates  which  occasioned  that  philosopher's 
ceodemeetaon  sod  death.  After  the  sentence  had  been 
■tflkted  on  Socrates,  the  fickle  populace  repented  of 
what  had  been  done  ;  Melilus  was  condemned  to  death, 
sd  AsTtoa.  to  escape  a  similar  fate,  went  into  ecus. 
iSt^ni  V  H.,  2.  13  ) 

\a%.  %  sen  of  Neptune,  who  first  collected  together 
isto  cine*,  as  ta  said,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
tsa  arid  rV»o*ie.  Hence  tbe  name  Aonians  given  to 
the  earher  inhsbitanu  of  Beeotta.    ( Vid.  Aones.) 

Ao*«s,  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Borotia.  They, 
pastry  with  the  Hyantes,  succeeded  the  Ectenes.  On 
"  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  up  arms  to 
bast,  hot  were  routed,  and  left  the  country  on 
!  eesosjsg  night.  The  Aones,  however,  submitted, 
tod  were  incorporated  with  the  Phoenicians.  The  I  etymologists  who  favour  this  derivation)  in  memory 
celled  Aonia,  from  Mount  Helicon  in  Doe-  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Xanthua,  king  of  Baeotia,  was 
U  133 
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hilled  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  follow, 
ing  occasion  :  when  a  war  arose  between  tlie  Boeotians 
and  Athenians  about  a  piece  of  ground  which  divided 
their  territories,  Xanthua  made  a  proposal  to  the 
A  then  ta  a  king  to  decide  the  point  by  single  combat. 
Thytnaites.  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  re- 
fused, and  his  successor  Melanthus  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. .When  they  began  the  engagement,  Mclauihus 
exclaimed  that  his  antagonist  had  some  person  behind 
htm  to  support  him  ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be- 
hind, and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this  suc- 
cess, Jupiter  was  called  uTarr/vup,  deceiver ;  and 
Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus, 
was  called  MeXavaiyic,  clothed  in  the  t>kin  of  a  black 
goat. — Thus  much  for  the  commonly  received  deri- 
vation of  the  term  'knarovpia.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  compounded  of  cither  irarqp  or 
warpa,  which  expression  varies,  in  it*  signification,  be- 
tween yivoc  and  tytarpia,  and  with  the  Iontans  coinci- 
ded rather  with  the  latter  word.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  norr/p  or  itdrpa,  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  etymological  grounds,  on  account  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  word:  reasoning,  however,  from 
the  analogy  of  $parr)p  or  fparup,  fyparopla  and  tyvir- 
pa,  the  most  natural  transition  appears  to  be  jranjn 
(in  composition  trarop),  xaropioc  (whence  jroxorpror, 
pirarovpta),  nurpa  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  'Knaruvpia 
means  a  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,  of  the  iraropiat, 
of  the  KHTpai.  (Miillcr,  Dorians,  vol.  1,  p  95.) — 
The  Apaturia  was  peculiar  to  the  great  Ionic  race 
The  festival  lasted  three  days  ;  the  first  day  was  called 
dopwtta,  because  suppers  {66piroi)  were  prepared  for 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  same  Phratria.  The 
second  day  was  called  uvup'pvmc  (uvb  rov  ivu  tpvnv), 
because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  snd  Minerva, 
and  the  head  of  the  victim  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  called  Kov- 
ueCtrtc,  from  xovpoc,  a  youth,  because  on  that  day  it 
was  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  on  the  registers  of  their  respective  phratna? ;  the 
enrolment  of  drjuorTotnTot  proceeded  no  farther  than 
that  of  assignment  to  a  tribe  and  a  borough,  and,  con- 
sequently, precluded  them  from  holding  certain  offices 
both  in  the  state  and  priesthood.  (Consult  Wack- 
smuth,  Or.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  <)  44.) — The  lonians  in  Asia 
had  also  their  Apaturia,  from  which,  however.  Colo- 
phon and  Ephesus  were  excluded  ;  but  exclusions  of 
this  nature  rested  no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds, 
than  did  the  right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  festivals  in  general.  A  religious  stigma  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ground  of  exclusion.  ( Wack- 
tmuth,  vol.  1,  ^  22— Compare  Herodotus,  1,  147  — 
The  authorities  in  favour  of  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  ufn'irn  may  be  found  by  consulting  Fischer ,  lnd. 
ad  Threophrast.  Charact ,  s.  v.  'Airarovpta.  —  Lar- 
ehcr,  ad  Herod.,  VU.  Horn.,  c  29 — Schol ,  Plat.,  ad 
Tim,  p  201,  ed.  Ruknken.— Schol ,  Anshd.,o.  118. 
seqq.,  ed.  J  ebb. — Ephori  fragm.,  p.  120,  ed.  Marx) 

Apvlla,  a  word  occurring  in  ono  of  the  satires  of 
Horace  (1,  5,  100),  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  Scaliger  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  it  a  mere  proper  name 
of  some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  the  day. 
Wieland  adopts  the  same  idea  in  his  Gcrmnn  version 
of  Horace's  satires  -.  u  Das  glaub'  Apclla  der  Jud, 
ich  nicht  ?"  Bentley's  explanation  appears  rather 
forced.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Judai  habttabant  trans 
Tibcrim,  el  motto  maximum  partem  erant  hhertini,  ut 
fatctur  Philo  in  legatione  ad  Catum  Apclla  autem 
libtrtiHorum  est  nomen  satis  frtquens  in  inscriptions 
bus  tetustis.  Ilaque  credat  Judxus  Apclla,  quasi 
fw  dicas,  credat  snperatitiosus  aliqais  Judcus  Transtib- 
ennus."  (Bp  ad  Mtll  .  p.  520,  ed.  Lips.)  As  re- 
gard* the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Apella  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  such  a  mode  of  forming  com- 
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'  pounds  (i.  e.,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin — ■  pru.  « 
pelhs)  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  analog), 


and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted. 

Apbllbs,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  exalted  by  the  united  testimony  of  all  antiquity 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  bis  profession,  so  that  the 
art  of  painting  was  sometimes  tanned  "  ars  Apellia." 
as  by  Martial  (11.  9)  and  Statius  {Sulv.,  1,  1,  100). 
Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  the  country  of  Apelles. 
Pliny  (35.  10)  and  Ovid  {A.  A.,  3,  401)  mention  the 
island  of  Cos ;  Suidas  contends  for  Colophon  ,  while 
Strabo  (642)  and  Lucian  ( Calum.  nan  tern  cred..  t) 
notice  him  as  an  Ephesian.  The  origin  of  this  last 
opinion,  however,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  m  the 
remark  of  Suidas,  who  makes  him  to  have  been  so 
Ephcsian  by  adoption  merely.  Another  reason  for  his 
being  called  by  some  an  Ephesian.  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  instructed  at 
Ephesus.  (Tnlkcn,  ap.  Bothg.  AmaJlh ,  3,  123.) 
And  so,  in  modem  times,  Titian  is  sometimes  styled* 
Venetian,  though  born  at  Cadore  in  Frutli ;  and  Ra- 
phael a  Roman,  though  hia  native  place  was  Urbuo. 
There  can  be  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  period 
in  which  Apelles  flourished,  because  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  Alexander  the  Great  would  not  suffer 
his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  any  other  artist.  Apt  Ik* 
must  have  been  engaged  in  his  profession,  according 
to  the  most  exact  calculation,  from  about  Olymp  107 
to  Olymp.  118.  His  instnicters  were  Epborua  the 
Ephesian,  Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis,  and  Melanthius, 
and  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  these  artists,  he  had 
himself  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  panning*. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Aral.,  13.)  Athenaus  assigns  bin  ■ 
fourth  instructer,  named  Arcesilaua  ( 10,  p.  420).  Tbe 
most  important  passage  respecting  Apelles  occurs  id 
Pliny  (35,  10),  and  this  passage  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  nearly  all  his  productions.  One  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  Venus  Anidyomcni,  or 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves,  i.  e.,  the  sea- born. 
This  famous  painting  was  subsequently  placed  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  temple  of  Julius  Cesar.  The  lowerpart 
of  the  picture  becoming  injured  by  time,  no  artist  wa* 
found  who  would  venture  to  retouch  it.  When  it 
was  at  last  quite  destroyed  by  age,  the  Emperor  New 
substituted  for  it  another  Venus  from  the  pencil  of 
Dorotheus.  Tbe  Venus  Anadyomene  was  univer- 
sally regarded  as  tho  masterpiece  of  Apelles.  (P^- 
pcrt,  £i,  3,  7,  11  )  A  description  of  it  is  given  it 
several  Greek  epigiams  (Antip.  Sidon.,  in  AmhU 
Planud.,  4,  12,  178,  dec. — Compare  Ilgcn.  Opssc.,  1, 
15,  34.)  Apelles  commenced  another  Venus,  repre- 
sented in  a  sleeping  state,  for  tbe  Coans,  which  he 
meant  should  surpass  his  previous  effort ;  but  be  died 
before  completing  it,  having  painted  merely  the  bead 
and  neck  of  the  figure,  which,  according  to  Cicero, 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.  ( Cic.,  Ep  *i 
Fam.,  1.  9  —  Plm.,  35,  II.)  Another  famous  punt- 
ing of  this  artist's  represented  Alexander  holding  * 
thunderbolt;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  fingers  which 
grasped  the  bolt,  as  well  as  the  bolt  itaelf,  appeared  to 
project  from  the  canvass.  This  picture  was  purchased 
for  twenty  talent*  of  gold,  about  921 1,000.  and  hung 
up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  He  painted 
also  a  horse ;  and,  finding  that  his  rivsls  in  tbe  art, 
who  contested  the  palm  with  him  on  this  occasion, 
were  about  to  prevail  through  unfair  means,  he  canwJ 
his  own  piece  and  those  of  the  rest  to  be  shown  to 
some  horses,  and  these  animals,  fairer  critics  in  thi* 
case  than  men  had  proved  to  be,  neighed  at  his  paint- 
ing alone.  The  name  of  Apelles,  indeed,  in  Puny,  j* 
the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  excel- 
lence ;  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works  point*  out 
the  modification  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  su- 
periority. It  neither  comprise*  exclusive  sublimity  of 
I  invention,  the  most  acute  discrimination  of  cbarae'er, 
|  the  widest  sphere  of  comprehension,  the  most  judicious 
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and  '^-balanced  composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos 
of  eiwwon  ;  his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in 
the  yawra  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers  ;  he  knew 
bener  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at 
arte:  pomt  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
than  any  other  artist.  Grace  of  conception  and 
of  taste  were  his  elements,  and  went  hand 
grace  of  execution  and  taste  in  finish ; 
I  and  seldom  possessed  singly,  irresistible  when 
that  he  built  both  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  for- 
■ystetn,  not  on  its  subversion,  his  well-known 
est  of  lines  with  Protogenes  irrcfragably  proves. 
(Fti.  Protogenes  )  What  those  lines  were,  drawn 
with  nearly  miraculous  subtlety  in  different  colours, 
•a*  upon  the  other,  or,  rather,  within  each  other,  it 
•v.'H  be  equally  unavailing  and  useless  to  inquire  ; 
act  the  corollaries  we  may  deduce  from  the  contest  are 
•bvwusly  these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recog- 
p*s*d  sit  one  elemental  principle  ;  that  acnteness  and 
S4f  1  its"  of  eye,  and  obedience  of  hand,  form  precision  ; 
periston,  proportion  ;  proportion,  beauty  :  that  it  is 
the  ■  little  more  or  lee*,"  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
wn«a  constitute*  grace,  ana  estaiuisnes  inc  superiority 
of  one  artist  over  another  ;  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
degrees  of  things  or  taste  presupposes  a  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  thing*  themselves;  that  colour,  grace, 
and  taste  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes,  of  form,  ex- 
and  character,  and.  when  they  usurp  that 
into  splendid  faults.  Such  were  the 
on  which  Apellea  formed  his  Venus,  or. 
t.  the  personification  of  Female  Grace,  the  won- 
der of  art,  the  despair  of  artists  ;  whose  outline  baffled 
every  attempt  at  emendation,  while  imitation  shrunk 
fcaaa  the  panty,  the  force,  the  brilliancy,  the  evanescent 
ffwbtioes  of  her  tints.  (Fu  sett's  Lecture;  i.,  p.  B2, 
)  Apelles,  indeed,  used  to  say  of  his  contempo- 
possessed,  as  artists,  all  the  requisite 
one,  namely,  grace,  and  that  this  was 
On  one  occasion,  when  contemplating  a  pic- 
ssre  trt  Protogenes,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  in 
whacb  exactness  of  detail  had  been  carried  to  excess, 
*  '  PrOtOgenCf  MWils  or  surpasses  me  in 

afl  things  but  one,  the  knowing  when  to  remove  his 
hmd  from  a  painting  "    Apelles  was  also,  as  is  sup- 
posed, ttie  inventor  of  what  artists  call  glazing  Such, 
at  least,  is  tbe  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
ttarrs     ( Rrynoids  on  Du  Fresnoy,  note  37,  vol  3  ) 
The  ingredients  probably  employed  by  him  for  this 
pw»«  ire  given  by  Jahn,  m  his  Malern  drr  A'lrn. 
a  159 — The  modesty  of  Apelles,  savs  PImy.  equalled 
OB  talents.     He  acknow  ledged  the  superiority  of  Mc- 
kataios  in  the  art  of  grouping,  and  that  of  .-Wlepio- 
dams  m  adjusting  on  canvass  the  relative  distances  of 
electa.     A pc  1 1  e-s  never  allowed  a  dav  to  pass,  how- 
ever aaoch  be  might  be  occupied  by  other  matters, 
ekboot  drawing  one  line  at  least  in  the  exercise  of  his 
an;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  proverb, 
•■mil*  dies  tine  linea."  or.  as  it  is  sometimes  given, 
•**i?*ni  hfdte  lineam  duzi,"  hi  Greek,  rf,firpov  or<5f- 
sirv  ■)  Dc^ioyv  fiya-.-ov.    He  was  accustomed  also,  when 
be  bad  completed  any  one  of  his  pieces,  to  expose  it  to 
the  view  of  passengers,  and  to  hide  himself  behind  it 
ra  order  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  spectators.  On 
ese  of  the*e  occasions,  a  shoemaker  censured  the 
paiater  for  having  given  one  of  the  slippers  of  a  fig- 
ure a  l<*s*  number  of  ties,  by  one,  than  it  ought  to 
have  had.    The  next  day  the  shoemaker,  emboldened 
91  the  success  of  his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find 
fat.it  w  th  a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantly  pot  forth  his 
head,  and  desired  him  to  confine  his  decisions  to  the 
shipper.  "      supra  rrepidam  juiltcartt  V    Hence  arose 
another  common  saying.  "  ne  tutor  ultra  trepidant." 
(Emi.Tui,  Chil.,  p.  196  )    Apelles  is  said  to  have 
ascaessed  great  suavity  of  manners,  and  to  have  been, 
•  consequence,  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
ad  tbe  monarch,  on  one  occasion,  paid  a  remarkable 


homage  to  the  talents  of  the  artist.  Raving  desired 
the  latter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  diatinguiahed  for  ber  beauty,  the  artist 
became  enamoured  of  ber,  and,  on  the  monarch's  dis- 
covering this,  received  her  as  a  present  from  his  hands. 
This  same  Campaspe,  according  to  Pliny,  acned  aa 
the  prototype  for  the  Venus  Anadyomeno  — 11.  Ao 
engraver  on  precious  stones.  (Bracct,  tab.  27. — Sil- 
lig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

Apxi.licom,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  bom  at  Teos, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  The 
Slagirile,  on  his  deathbed,  confided  his  works  to  Tne- 
ophrastua,  his  favourite  pupil ;  and  Tbeophraatus,  by 
hta  will,  left  them  to  Neleua,  who  had  them  conveyed 
to  Scepsis,  in  Troas,  his  native  city.  After  the  death 
of  Ncleus,  his  heirs,  illiterate  persons,  fearing  lest  they 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Pcrgamus, 
who  was  enriching,  in  every  way,  his  newly-established 
library,  concealed  tbe  writings  of  Aristotle  in  a  cave, 
whore  they  remained  for  more  than  130  years,  and 
suffered  urcatly  from  worms  and  dampness.  At  the 
end  of  tins  period  Apellicon  purchased  them  for  a 
high  price.  His  wish  was  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
order,  and  to  fill  up  the  lacuna:  that  were  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  manuscripts,  in  consequence 
of  their  neglected  state.  Being,  however,  but  little 
versed  in  philosophy,  and  possessing  still  less  judg- 
ment, he  acquitted  himself  ill  in  this  difficult  task,  and 
published  the  works  of  the  Staginte  full  of  faults. 
Subsequently,  the  library  of  Apellicon  fell,  among  the 
spoils  of  Athens,  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  where  the  grammarian  Tyrannion  had 
access  to  them.  From  him  copies  were  obtained  by 
A  ml  ro mcus  of  Rhodes,  which  served  for  the  basis  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. — Rittcr 
thinks  that  too  much  has  been  boilt  upon  this  story. 
On  its  authority  it  has  even  been  pretended  that  the 
works  of  Aristotle  have  reached  us  in  a  more  broken 
and  ill-arranged  shape  than  any  other  productions  of 
antiquity.  He  thinks  the  story  arose  out  of  some  lau- 
datory commendations  of  the  edition  of  Aristotle  by 
Andronicus,  and  that  it  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
that  there  were  other  editions,  of  the  respective  merits 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  a  compariaon.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  him,  the  acroamatic  works  of 
Aristotle  have  not  reached  us  solely  from  the  library 
of  Neleus,  and,  consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  merely  to  the  restoration  by  Apellicon, 
either  to  complete  or  retain  tbe  chasms  resulting  from 
the  deterioration  of  the  manuscripts. — To  return  to 
Apellicon,  it  is  said  that  his  large  fortune,  indeed,  aup- 
plied  him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
passion  for  books ;  but  that,  when  they  could  not  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
possession  of  them  by  what  deserves  in  plainness  the 
name  of  theft.  Thus,  he  carried  off  from  the  archives 
of  the  Athenians  the  original  decrees  of  the  people,  and 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  the  act.  Apellicon  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  in  defence  of  Aristotle.  Prob- 
ably some  needy  author  wrote  it,  and  Apellicon  pur- 
chased the  paternity  of  the  work.  (Ritter,  Mist.  Ane. 
Phil.,  vol.  3,  p.  24,  seqq.) 

Apennines,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  branching 
off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Genoa,  ninning  diagonally  from  the  I.igurtan  Gulf  to 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona  ;  from  thence 
continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  again  inclining  to  the 
Mare  Infemm,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra  near  Rhcgium.  (Polyh  ,  2,  16  — 
Strabo,  21 1. — Cramer's  Annent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  5  — 
Compare  also  the  following  poetic  authorities  :  Lnean, 
2. 396  —  Rutil  ,  ton.,  2, 27  —  Ctaudtan.,  Paneg.,  6  — 
Id.  Cons  Hon.,  285  —  Sil  Hal.,  4,  742  —  Kir*.,  Mn  , 
12,  703.)   The  Apennines  may  be  ^""J^  length  10 
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670  miles.  They  aro  divided  by  modern  geographers 
into  three  parts;  the  Northern  Apennines  extend  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urbtuo  to  the  Adriatic ;  the 
Central  Apennines  terminate  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sangro ;  the  Southern  Apennines,  situated  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  seas,  form  two  branches 
near  Mu.ro  •  the  least  important  separates  the  territory 
of  Burn  from  that  of  Olranto ;  the  other,  composed  of 
lofty  mountains,  traverses  both  Calabria*,  and  termi- 
nates near  AapromonU. — The  etymology  of  the  name 
gtveo  to  these  mountains  must  be  traced  to  the  Celtic, 
aid  appear*  to  combine  two  terms  of  thai  language 
nearly  synonymous,  Alp  or  Ap,  "  a  high  mountain,"  and 
Penn,  ••  a  summit."  Some  write  the  name  Apttninus 
(i.  e.,  AiptM  Paeninc),  as  if  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hannibal's  having  led  hia  army  over  them, 
Poena*  meaning  "Carthaginian."  This  etymology, 
however,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more 
tenable  when  applied  to  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Arsa,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  but  distinguished  himself  at 
Rome  by  his  eloquence  and  general  ability.  Aper  is 
one -of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  on  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  which  some  ascribe  to  Taci- 
tus, others  to  Quintilian,  and  others  again  to  Aper 
himself.  He  died  A.D.  85.  (Schuhe,  Frolegg.,  c. 
2,  p.  xxi ,  *eqq.) — II.  Flavius,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  waa  consul 
A  D.  130,  under  Hadrian.  (06cr/i».,  ad  Dial,  de 
taut*  corr.  tloa.,  c.  2.)— III.  Arrius,  a  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Cams,  and  afterward  under  his 
successor  Numenanus.  Aspiring  to  the  purple,  he 
:ook  advantage  of  a  violent  thunder-storm  that  arose, 
assassinated  Carus,  who  waa  lying  sick  at  the  lime,  set 
fire  to  the  royal  tent,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  conflagration  to  lightning.  The  corpse 
was  so  much  buritt  that  no  traces  of  the  murder  were 
perceptible.  Numenanus,  son  of  Carus,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Aper,  having  succeeded  to  the  eropire>  contin- 
ued the  latter  in  the  office  of  prefect ;  but  the  only  re- 
turn that  Aper  made  was  to  poison  the  youug  monarch, 
after  he  had  reigned  about  eight  or  nine  months. 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  Aper,  and  he  was 
slain  by  Dioclesiau,  whom  the  army  had  elected  em- 
peror. (Aurti  Vict.,  e.  38. —  Vopucu*,  Car.,  c  8. — 
Id.,  burner.,  c.  12,  *eq. — Compare  the  remarks  of 
Creticr,  Hut.  Emp  Rom.,  vol  6,  p.  140  ) 

Apssas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  on 
which,  according  to  Pauaanias  (2,  16),  Perseus  first 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  It  ia  a  remarkable 
mountain,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  can  be  seen,  as 
we  are  assured  by  modem  travellers,  from  Argos  and 
Corinth.  ( Chandler,  vol.  2,  ch.  bt.—DoduvU,  Class. 
Tout,  v (A.  2,  p.  210  ) 

Arnica,  a  town  of  Syria,  between  Hcliopolis  and 
Byhlus,  where  Venus  was  worshipped.  The  temple 
ia  said  to  have  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Conatantine  the  Great. 
(Eascb.,  Vn.  Const.  Mug.,  3,  55  ) 

Ar-MjBx,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in 
^Egina.  (Pausan^  2,  30. — Consult  Heyne,  Ezcur*. 
ad  Virg.,  Ctr.  220. — MulUr,  JSgiuctica,  p.  163,  seqq .) 

Ansa  a,  a  city  of  Arabia,  aituate  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  far  north  from  the  Promontonum  Aro- 
malum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Momenta),  and  is 
supposed  to  correspond  to  Al-  Faro,  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.    The  ancient  name  is  more  commonly 

fiven  as  Suphar.  (Pit*.,  6,  23  —  Ptol.— Aman, 
'enpl.  Mar.  Erythr ,  p.  164,  ed,  Blaucard.) 
Am  Ik  sos,  I.  a  king  of  Meesenia,  who  married 
Arene,  daughter  of  CEhalus.  by  whom  be  had  three 
sous.  (Pausan.,  3,  l.)-II.  A  step-son  of  Isocrates, 
who  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and 
waa  four  times  victor.  He  began  to  exhibit  B.C.  341. 
(Theatre  of  the  Greek*,  2d  «f,  p.  168.) 
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Arms,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Ambracia.  D'Anville  calls  it  the  At  as.  It  is  now 
the  Vuvo.    (PUn.,  4,  1.) 

Aphesas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea.  &md 
to  have  been  the  one  on  which  Perseus  first  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  The  more  correct  form  ol  the 
name  is  Apesas.    (  Vtd.  Apesas.) 

Apnr.r.«,  a  city  of  The*i»aly  at  the  entrance  of  ths 
Sinus  Pelasgicus,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  from  which  tb« 
ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  her  departure  for  Ca- 
ctus. (Apoll.  RhoJL,  I,  691.)  Herodotus  informs  us 
(7,  193  and  196)  that  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  was  stationed 
here  previous  to  the  engagement  off  Arteuuiium. 
The  same  writer  makes  the  distance  between  Apbela 


and  Artcmisium  about  eighty  stadia.  Apbetai  is  *up- 
posed  to  correspond  to  the  modem  Fetio.  ( Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p  411.) 

Aphidna,  a  borough  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Leentia,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  accreted 
Helen.  (Herodot.,  9,  73—  Plut.,  Vu.  The*.)  De- 
mosihenes  reports  that  Aphidna  was  more  lliao  130 
stadia  from  Athens.    (De  Cor.,  p.  238.) 

Aphrodisia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  celebrated 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus. 

APHRomsiAs,  I.  a  city  of  Lacoma,  to  the  we*t  of 
Nymbseum,  the  same  as  Bou.  (Strabo,  261.— P/isy, 
4,  5.—  Polybtut,  5.  19.)— II.  A  city  in  the  Thracoa 
Chersonese,  between  Heraclea  to  the  east  and  Car- 
die to  the  west.  (Proeopiu*,  Mdtfic.,  4,  10.)— III. 
A  city  of  Cans,  lying  south  of  the  Meander  and 
west  of  Cibyra.  In  the  time  of  Hieroclea  it  was 
the  capita]  of  the  country  (p.  688).  Stephanus  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelssgi  Lele- 

S-s,  and  was  successively  called,  city  of  the  Leleges, 
egalopolis,  Ninoe,  and  Aphrodisiaa.  In  Strabo* 
time  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Phrygia ;  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  to  Csria,  and  styles  it  a  free 
city  (5,  29.— Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  62,  and  Bit- 
tier,  ad  loc).  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  al  (Seym, 
about  two  hours  from  Antiochia  on  the.  Masandir,  was 
discovered  by  Pococke.  (Vol.  2,  p.  2,  c.  12.— Cra- 
mer's Asaa  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  210.)— IV.  A  city  and 
promontory  of  Cdicia  Trachea,  east  of  Celendens. 
According  to  Livy,  it  waa  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  rcigu  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  (L»».» 
33,  20.— Compare  Diod.  Sic,  19,  61  )  The  ruins 
found  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  at  the  northeast  comer  of  • 
bay  west  of  Cape  Cavaltcre,  appear  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  sncicnt  city.  (Cramer'1*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 
329  ) — V.  Another  name  for  the  Isle  of  Erythee.— 
VI.  An  island  sacred  to  Venua  and  Mercury,  on  lbs 
coast  of  Carmania.  It  ia  thought  by  some  to  dst« 
been  identical  with  the  Caiaea  of  Aman.  (Plw.,  6, 
25.) — VII.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaka.  ia 
the  vicinity  of  Apollonia.    (Herodot.,  4,  168 ) 

ApheooimIcm,  I.  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Cy- 
prus, and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  being 
only  nine  miles  from  Salamis.  (Strabo,  682  )—U. 
One  of  the  three  minor  harbours  into  which  the  Pircns 
waa  subdivided.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  middle 
one  of  the  three.  (Cromer's  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  350  ) 
Aphrodite,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus,  from 
uiipor;.  "foam,"  because  Venus  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  account 
given  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  196).  Homer,  however, 
as  well  as  the  Cretan  system  (Apollod.,  1,3,  1.  sod 
Heyne,  ad  loc),  made  her  the  daughter  of  Dkuk. 
( Vtd.  Venus,  where  some  remarks  will  be  offered  on 
tho  origin  of  the  Greek  name.) 

APHRoniTOPOLia,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of 
the  36th  nome,  now  Alfith. — II.  Another  in  the  s»m« 
country,  the  capital  of  the  42d  nome,  now  lif*  — 
III.  Another  in  the  same  country,  belonging  to  ths 
nome  Hcrrnonthites,  now  Asf-un.  (Strab.,  566  — 
Sieph.  Byx.,  *.  v.) 
AphthonIus,  a  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  who  hved 
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in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  em.    We  have 

Inmtm  a  work  entitled  Progymnasmata,  consisting 
of  Rbtooeal  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  precepts  of  Her- 
aMgeoei .  and  also  forty  fables.  Aphtbonius,  accord- 
ing »Sudas,  labours  under  the  defect  of  having  neg- 
lected to  treat  of  the  first  elements  of  rhetoric,  ond  of 
htnnq  nowhere  attempted  to  form  the  style  of  those 
stain  he  wished  to  instruct  We  find  in  his  treatise 
noting  more  than  oratorical  rules,  and  the  application 
el  tswe  rules  to  different  subjects.  The  Progymnas- 
msU.  having  been  long  used  in  the  schools,  has  gone 
tiiu/n  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are 
last  «  Scobanua  (Escobar),  1597,  8vo,  with  the  fa- 
ta added ;  and  that  of  D.  Heinsius,  Lugd.  Bat, 
I fiSt,  Sto.  The  treatise  baa  been  translated  into 
U  i  with  moat  ability  by  Escobar,  and  the  version 
b*  been  also  separately  printed.  Another  Latin  trana- 
Luioa  was  also  made  by  Rodolph  Agricola.  The  ver- 
ses of  Escobar  was  first  published  at  Barcelona,  1611, 
u  tiro,  and  that  of  Agricola  was  given  from  the  Elzevir 
puss,  at  Amsterdam,  1642-1665,  in  12 mo,  with  notes 
bf  Lorxaius.    {Btog.  Umv.t  vol.  2,  p.  305,  *eqq.) 

AraiTX,  or  Aphttis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  pen- 
sssaU  of  Pal'ene,  on  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  Here  was 
■  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agcsipolia, 
log  of  Sparta,  who  commanded  the  troop  before 
Ghntbos,  desired  to  be  removed  shortly  before  his 
desta,  aod  sear  which  he  breathed  his  last.  (A'fn  , 
Hut  Gr.,  5,  3,  19.)  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his 
hi  of  Lysmnder,  there  was  here  an  oracle  ol  Jupiter 
Atnuoa;  awl  it  appears  that  Lysander,  when  bt-sie- 
f*f  Apbyn*,  was  warned  by  the  god  to  desist  from  the 
atieiEpc  Thcophrastus  (3,  20)  speaks  of  the  wine  of 
Apt.ua.    {Cramer's  Anc   Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  246.) 

Aria,  as  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus,  which  it 
ucaidtobaTe  received  from  King  Apis.  The  origin 
at  tat  aasss  Apia  ('A.t/j/  as  applied  to  the  Pelo- 
poastsas,  was  a  subject  of  controversy  even  among 
lae  aacarat  writers.  (Compare  Wasscnberg,  ad  Par- 
fir.,  p.  42.)  According  to  Hcync  {ad  Horn  ,  II.,  1, 
5<0j,  rt  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  geographical, 
bit  a  poetical,  appellation  ;  and  the  meaning  would 
asm  to  be  merely,  "a  wr  distant  land"  {'Airin  from 
as  used  by  the  Greeks  at  Troy  in  apeaking  of 
tats  saute  land,  far  ateay  over  the  waters.  In  this, 
bosrter.  be  ta  successfully  combated  by  liutliuarin 
\LmL.ti  24,  *.  ».),  who  shows  that  this  is  contrary-  to 
i£eeaz«r»«  testimony  of  the  geographers  and  gramma- 
rasa\aad  even  of  .Eschylus  himself.  Poetical  names, 
far.*  .brly  all  the  oldest  ones,  arc  purely  and  really 
Hiosl ancient  names,  which  poetry  has  preserved  to  us. 
If  em  opuuoo  may  be  formed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  same  name  in  use 
the  Grreks  .  one  the  appellative  usruy,  derived 
isaro,  and  meaning  merely  "  distant ,"  the  other  a 
mne,  deduced  from  that  of  the  mythic 
It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  appellative  unitj, 
u>  Homer,  has  the  initial  vowel  short,  whereas,  in  the 
poflraphacal  name,  it  is  always  long.  (Compare 
fcsi,  (Eat  Cot.,  1303  —Mseh.,  Suppi,  275,  die.) 
The  iarmer,  then,  of  thc^e  will  be  a  Homeric  word,  the 
leuer  a  term  found  first  m  the  Tragic  writers,  and  based 
an  aid  legend  alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  in  his  .Sup- 
facts  Jr.  275).  Those  grammariam,  therefore,  who 
explain  'Aei»  yora  (//.,  1, 270  ;  3.  49)  as  the  old  name 
<*  tat  rVkponnrsiir  are  in  error,  for  the  two  passages 
of  the  Odyssey  (7,  25  —16,  18),  where  the  term  alone 
ocean,  and  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
pUjaiy  show,  that  urrioc  is,  as  above  stated,  an  old  ad- 
jective, from  uttii.  like  dm'or  from  ovri.  There  arc 
avesjy  trace*  V>  prove,  that  in  the  words  .4/w*  and  Apia 
tie  engiaal  name  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  in- 
tajaxed  the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
»si-  rssaarks  under  the  article  Opici  {Bultmann, 
W, «  c— p  1*4,  ttsntoKcs  trams.) 
Ate  at*,  wife  of  Sejanus,  by  whom  sue  had  three 


children.    She  was  repudiated  by  him.    Vid.  Sejanus. 

{Tacit  .,  Ann.,  4,  3.) 

ApIcius.  There  were  three  patricians  of  this  name 
at  Rome,  in  different  eras,  all  noted  for  (heir  gluttony, 
to  which  the  second  of  the  three  added  almost  every 
other  vice — I.  The  first  lived  in  the  tune  of  the  dic- 
tator Sylla.  According  to  Athenams  (4,  p.  168,  a*.),  he 
was  the  cause  of  Kutiliua  Kufus  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile. (Compare  Casauoon,  ad  lot. —  Ernest i,  Clat. 
Ctc.  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Hutilius.)—  II.  The  second  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  Athe- 
nsaus  (I,  p.  7,  a.)  speaks  of  his  having  spent  immense 
sums  on  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  bIso  of  various 
kinds  of  cake  that  were  called  after  his  name  (  A  iri- 
Kia).  He  passed  moat  of  his  time,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  at  Minturme,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
shellfish  found  there.  He  even  went  on  a  voyage  to 
Africa,  having  learned  that  the  shellfish  obtained  along 
that  coast  were  supenor  to  all  others  ;  but  when,  as  he 
approached  the  land,  numerous  fishermen  came  off  to 
the  vessel  with  what  they  declared  to  be  their  finest 
fish,  perceiving  these  to  be  inferior  to  the  Italian,  he 
ordered  the  pilot  to  put  about  immediately  and  return 
borne,  without  having  ao  much  as  lauded  on  the  shores 
of  Africa.  Seneca  ( Ep.,  96—  De  Ytt.  Beat.,  c.  11). 
Juvenal  (4,  23),  Martial  {Ep.,  2,  69.  and  10,  63),  as 
well  as  other  ancient  writers,  frequently  allude  to  hia 
epicurism,  of  which  lie  formed  a  kind  of  school.  Fall- 
mg,  at  length,  into  comparative  poverty  and  merited 
contempt,  ne  is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison,  through  fear  of  ultimate  starvation  — 1 1 1 
The  third  lived  under  Trajan,  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  secret  for  preserving  oysters  ;  he  sent  some  of 
them  perfectly  fresh  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  as  far  as 
Parthia.  {Aiken.,  1,  p.  7,  d.) — To  which  of  these 
three  wc  are  to  ascribe  the  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  on  the  culinary  art  {De  He  Cuhnana),  ia 
undetermined.  Most  assign  it  to  the  second  of  the 
name,  M.  Gavin*  A  pi  cms.  hut  without  any  satisfactory 
reason  for  so  domt;.  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tin 
work  in  question  was  written  by  none  of  the  three 
The  compiler  of  this  collection  of  receipts,  wishing  to 
cive  hia  labours  an  imposing  name,  would  seem  to 
Base  entitled  his  look  as  follows:  "Aptcius,  sire  de 
He  Cultnatta.a  <  alio,"  and  not  "(Win*  Apicius. 
sivc  de  He  Cultnana."  This  Celius.  of  course,  is 
some  unknown  (><  rson.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten 
books,  each  of  which  has  a  Greek  title  that  indicates, 
in  a  symbolical  manner,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
particular  division.  These  areas  follows :  'Eir«nr?.i/c, 
"  the  carr/ut  one.''  'S.apKonrnc,  "  the  career."  K»- 
xuvptMi,  '•  things  appertaining  to  gardening."  Uai  - 
dfKTfp,  "  the  tu-rei  ij>tent.u  'Oairptoc.  "appertaining 
to  pulse ."  'At  pofftrfo  "  of  flying  things."  IIoAv- 
rtAtfo  ••the  sumptuous."  Terpunovc,  "the  quadrv- 
pid."  <>,,>«fj*i«,  "the  sea."  'A'/atvc,  "  the  fisher- 
man" Our  modern  gourmands  would  fonn  no  very 
liijjh  idea  of  the  *tate  of  gastronomic  science  among 
Itta  Romans  from  lite  perusal  of  this  work.  The  style, 
moreover,  ia  v  •  r\  incorrect,  and  replete  with  barba- 
risms. The  bent  *  dition  is  that  of  Almclovcen,  Amst  , 
1709,  12mo.  Wi  have  also,  among  others,  the  edi 
Lion  of  Bernkold,  Anshac.,  1787  (1800),  and  that  ol 
Lister,  1705,  Lonei,  8vo.   (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Hum  . 

:i.  p,  242  —Bahr,  Gesch.  Horn.  Lit.,  522.— 
Fmncc,  it  immin.  L.  L.  seneet.,  10.  29.  seqq.) 

Ai'Mmsi-s,  one  tif  the  chief  rivers  of  Thessalv,  rising 
in  Mount  Othfy*,  and,  after  receiving  the  Enipcus 
near  I Miarsalus.  falling  into  the  Peneus  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Eamsa.  It  is  now  the  Saiamprta.  {Pltn.. 
4,  8  — .Srroi..  297.) 

Ai  is  *.  ■  oftjf  ol  Apulia,  destroyed  with  Trica.  in  its 
neighbourhood,  by  Diomede  on  his  arrival  in  this  part 
of  I  taly,  after  the' Trojan  war.  (P/m.,  3,  11.)  Freret 
supposes  that  the  tow  ns  here  mentioned  were,  togetbei 
Willi  the  tribes  that  occupied  tbcin  (the  Monadcs  and 
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Dardi),  of  Illyrian  origin.  (Mem.  de  FAead.  des  Inter., 
4*.,  vol.  18,  p.  75  ) 

ArioN,  I.  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  descend- 
<nu  of  Ptolemy  Lsgus.  (Vid  Ptolemeus,  XIV.)  j 
—II.  A  grammarian  and  hiatorical  writer,  bom  at 
Oasis  Maun ■  in  Egypt,  during  the  first  century  of  the  1 
Christian  era.  Ho  was  surnamed  Pliatonices  (U?.eto-  \ 
rovixwK).  from  his  frequent  successes  over  his  literary 
opponents,  but  called  himself  the  Alexandrean,  from  his 
having  passed  a  part  of  his  life  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Anion  subsequently  travelled  into  1 
Greece,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Rome,  where 
he  taught  grammar,  or  philological  science,  during  the  1 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  attained  In  great 
celebrity.  Although  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning 
and  research,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  arrogant 
boaster,  and  in  others  a  mere  pretender ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  his  Tanity  and  noisy  assump- 
tion of  merit,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  gave  him  in 
derision  the  name  of  Cymbmlmm  mundt.  He  is  re- 
nowned for  much  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  in 
order  to  trace  whose  family  and  country  be  had  recourse 
even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  successfully  in- 
voked the  appearance  of  shades  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
whose  answers  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  public. 
(P/m.,  30,  2. — Compare  AuIum  Gellius,  NacL  Alt., 
6,  14  )  These  pretensions,  silly  as  they  were,  made 
him  very  popular  in  Greece,  although  something  might 
be  owing  to  his  commentaries  on  the  same  great  poet, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eostathias  and  Hesychius. 
Pliny  makes  particular  mention  of  the  ostentatious 
character  of  this  critic,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  be- 
stowed immortality  on  those  to  whom  be  dedicated  bis 
works  ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  the  mention  of  others  that 
these  works  are  now  known  to  have  actually  existed. 
One  of  the  chief  of  them  was,  *'  On  the  AnhsvUy  of 
the  .Ann*,"  to  which  people  he  opposed  himself  with 
the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyptian.  The  reply 
of  Josephus.  "  Against  Apion"  has  survived  the  at- 
tack, the  author  of  which  attack  showed  his  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  people  by  other  means  besides  writing 
against  them  ;  for  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
tens  of  Alexandres  to  head  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  complaining  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited  that 
city.  Apion  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  in  which  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
largely  on  the  Pyramids,  Pliny  quoting  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject.  After  having  ridiculed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  compelled  by  a  malady 
to  submit  to  it,  and,  by  a  divine  punishment,  says  Jo- 
sephus.  died  soon  after  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation.  It  is  in  allusion  to  Apion  that  Bayle  ob- 
serves, "  how  -  easily  the  generality  of  people  may  be 
deceived  by  a  man  of  some  learning,  with  a  great  share 
of  vanity  and  impudence."  Extracts  from  Apion's 
commentary  on  Homer  arc  given  in  the  Etymologicum 
Gudianum,  published  by  Stunt.  (Joseph.,  eontr.  Ap. 
—Srkoll,  Htst  Ut.  Gr,  vol.  ft,  p.  16,  seqtr ) 

Apis,  I.  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, son  of  Phoroncus  and  Laodice,  and  grandson  of 
Inachus.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Argos,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  about  1800  B.C.  Others  make 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  chased  the  Telchines  from  the  Peloponnesus,  ac- 
cording to  a  third  statement,  governed  tyrannically, 
and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  From  him  some  have 
derived  the  old  name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
one  time  to  the  Peloponnesus,  namely  "  Apian  land." 
(  Vid.  Apia.)  Apis,  in  fsct,  is  one  of  those  mythologi- 
cal personages,  to  whose  earlier  legend  each  succeed- 
ing age  adds  its  quota  of  the  marvelloua,  until  the  whole 
becomes  one  mass  of  hopeless  absurdity.  Hence  we 
find  Varro  and  St.  Augustine  grsvely  maintaining,  that 
the  Grecian  monarch  Apis  led  a  colony  into 
gave  laws  and  civilisation  to  that  country,  was 
after  death  under  the  form  of  an  ox,  and  was,  of 
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identical  with  the  Apis  of  Egyptian  worship.  (Pus. 
mm.,  2,  6. — Apoilod.,  2,  1  —  Avgustin  ,  Cie.  />.,  IS, 
ft.)  And  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  the  nam 
Apia  is  connected  with  that  of  a  very  early  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  whom  the  Italian  Opici  formed  a  put 
(  Vtd.  Apia.)— II.  The  same  with  Epaphus,  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Jupiter  and  Io.  Such  at  least  is  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  6  de  'Attic  nartt  rijv  'E/./.ipwv 
vAwffffdv  tori  *En-a0of  (2,  153).  Wesselmg  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  passage  as  spurious,  but  consult 
.Elian  (Htst.  An.,  11,  10),  where  the  same  thm?  is 
stated.  Jablonski  makes  Epaphus  mean  "  giant"  ( Vec 
ASgypt.,  p.  65).  Zoega,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  it 
the  force  of  "bos'  pater"  (Num.  Mgypt.,  p  81), 
and  Dc  Rossi,  that  of  "  tattrus  prttapuns  *'  (EtymtL 
.Egypt.,  p.  1ft  )  It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Epaphus  was  confounded  by  the  Greeka 
with  Apophis,  one  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  forTy- 
phon,  the  evil  genius,  and  hence  may  have  arisen  tbt 
legend  which  made  the  Grecian  Apis  a  cruel  tyrant 
(Vtd.  Epaphus  ) — III.  A  sacred  bull,  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians.  Its  abode  was  at  Memphis,  near  tbt 
temple  of  Phtha,  or  Vulcan,  and  it  was  in  this  city  that 
peculiar  honours  were  rendered  It,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  Straho,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Sico- 
lus,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers.  The  .Ap» 
was  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  the  same  kind 
by  the  following  characteristics.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  generated,  not  In  the  ordinary  course  of  bature.  bet 
by  a  flashing  from  on  high  (<rt?.or  fx  toi>  otyrnvw  — 
Herod  ,  3,  27).  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  contact 
of  the  moon  (eiraQt)  r^r  oeM/vnf.  —  Plut.,  Sympos,*, 
p.  718).  As,  however,  this  evidence  of  his  divinity  wo 
rather  dubious,  several  external  marks  were  superad- 
ded, to  satisfy  his  votaries  of  his  rlaims  to  adoration 
His  colour  was  black,  in  order  that  the  distinctive 
marks  might  the  more  clearly  appear  ;  these  were  » 
square  white  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  ea- 
gle on  the  back,  a  white  crescent  on  the  nght  side, 
the  mark  of  a  beetle  on  the  tongue,  and  double  hair 
on  the  tail.  (Herod.,  3,  28  —  Strab  ,  806  —  Pin  ,  8, 
46  —  Creuser,  Comment.  Herod .,  p.  132,  setjq )  The 
marks  in  question,  which  thus  stamped  his  claims  to  di- 
vinity, were  of  course  the  contrivance  of  the  priest*, 
though  of  this  the  people  were  kept  profoundly  igno- 
rant. This  animal  was  regarded  with  the  highest  ven- 
eration, and  more  than  regal  honours  were  rendered 
him.  He  was  waited  upon,  also,  by  numerous  attend- 
ants, a  particular  priesthood  were  set  apart  for  htm, 
stalls  were  provided,  furnished  with  every  convenience, 
and  his  food  was  presented  to  him  in  vessels  of  gold 
He  was  frequently  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
while  strangers  could  also  behold  him  in  a  species  « 
enclosed  court,  or  through  a  kind  of  window.  (Slrtt, 
I.  e.)  He  also  gave  oracles,  and  the  mode  of  gi*,nC 
them  was  as  follows.  The  priests,  having  led  him  for* 
from  his  abode,  caused  food  to  be  offered  him  by  the 
person  who  had  come  for  a  response.  If  he  received 
what  was  thus  offered,  it  was  a  favourable  omen;  if 
otherwise,  an  unfavourable  one.  So  also,  after  the 
food  had  been  offered  him,  he  was  allowed  to  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  stalls,  according  as  he  might 
feel  inclined  His  going  into  one  of  these  w»»  l°°kfJ 
upon  as  a  good  omen,  into  the  other  the  reverse.  Cer- 
manicus,  when  in  Egypt,  consulted  m  this  way  u* 
sacred  Apis  ;  and  as  the  animal  refused  the  food  wh«n 
was  offered  him  by  the  Roman  prince,  this  circumstance 
was  regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil,  that  was  eubse<]u«ij- 
ly  verified  by  the  death  of  the  latter.  (P»«-.  M1- 
—  Amm.  Mareeli,  22,  14.)  The  annual  festival  ot 
Apis  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour.  » 
always  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  pre^"-- 
ed,  for  seven  successive  days,  a  scene  of  oninterroptw 
rejoicing  and  festivity.  The  Greeks  called  thn  «*• 
t)r*it-ion  T  hcoph&ni&i  bocftiisc  {luring  its  con 
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tJw  px!  Ari*  «tm  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people 
arrayed  ib  festal  ait  ire,  his  head  surmounted  with  a 
kind  af  uara,  and  bis  body  adorned  with  embroidered 
covcraft,  while  a  troop  of  boys  accompanied  him  sing- 
uareyssDs  in  bia  praise.     These  boys,  becoming  on  a 
sadden  inspired,  predicted  future  event*.    During  the 
continuance  of  this  festival,  the  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
sere  Barak  as.  but  regained  their  ferocity  at  its  close  ! 
Ps«     e  )  Sacrifice  s  were  seldom  offered  unto  Apis  ; 
shea  tan,  however,  was  done,  red  cattle  were  always 
•ejected,  red  being  the  colour  of  Typhon,  the  enemy 
of  0*m«    So  a  bo,  when  Apia  died,  a  red  steer,  and 
t»o  or  three  other  animal*  that  were  deemed  sacred 
ta  Tvpeoe,  were  buned  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
ta**n  tbe  joy  which  the  evil  spirits  would  otherwise 
an*  felt  at  the  death  of  the  sacred  Apis.    When  Apis 
dee  a  natural  death,  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  plunged 
the  king  to  tbe  peasant ;  and  thia 
1  until  a  new  Apia  was  found.  The 
[animal  was  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man- 
scr,  ace  the  priests  after  this  traversed  the  whole  land 
si  »«e*t  of  hi*  successor.    When  a  cslf  waa  found 
vsb  the  requisite  marks,  all  sorrow  instantly  ceased, 
va      most  unbounded  iov  prevailed.     Herodotus  al- 
foiea  v>  one  of  these  scenes  in  bis  account  of  the  Per- 
Ea*  Cacabyaes  (3,  27).    When  that  monarch  returned 
u  Meaptus,  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  against 
t*  fUsoptana,  he  found  the  Egyptians  giving  loose 
to  then*  joy  on  accoont  of  the  reappearance  of  Apia. 
Imatad  at  this,  and  fancying  that  they  were  rejoicing 
it  hn  id  soceess,  be  ordered  the  sacred  animal  to  be 
Woagk  before  him,  wounded  h  in  the  thigh  with  his 
dagger  (of  which  wonnd  it  afterward  died),  caused  the 
wests  to  be  scourged,  and  commanded  the  proper  of- 
ficer* te  kiH  all  tbe  Egyptians  they  should  find  making 
psbbc  oeinenatrations  of  joy. — Whenever  a  new  Apis 
was  onesided,  the  priests  conducted  him  first  to  Nilo- 
thev  fed  him  forty  dsys.    He  was  then 
n  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis.  Du- 
ring rite  forty  days  spent  at  Nilopolis,  women  only  were 
staved  to  see  him  ;  but  after  this  the  sight  of  the  god 
sat  forbidden  them.     (  Diod.  Sic,  1,  85  ) — It  is  wor- 
ibv  of  remark,  that  although  so  much  joy  prevailed  on 
be  boding  of  a  new  Apis,  and  so  much  sorrow  when 
*&ed  a  natural  death,  yet,  whenever  one  of  these  ani- 
■ah  reached  the  age  of  35  years,  the  period  prescri- 
bed by  tbe  sacred  books,  tbe  priests  drowned  him  as  a 
Bjoer  of  course,  in  a  sacred  fountain,  and  there  was 
ung  whatever  for  his  loss. — According  to  an 
legend,  the  soul  of  Osiris  passed  on  his  death 
taa  tbe  body  of  Apis,  and  a*  often  as  the  sacred  ant- 
tsal  died,  it  parsed  into  the  body  of  ita  successor.  So 
'imt.  according  to  this  dogma,  Apia  was  the  perfect 
•™*re  of  tbe  soul  of  Osins.    {Pint.,  de  1$.  tt  Os  .,  p. 
4J2,  cd  Wwttenb. )    It  is  very  easy,  however,  to  see 
m  is*  worship  of  the  sacred  Apia  the  connexion  of 
Egyptian  mvtbology  with  astronomy  and  the  great 
awfcment*  of  nature.    The  Egyptians  believed  that 
tte  noon,  making  her  total  revolution  in  309  luna- 
ftoaa.  and  in  9 1 25  days,  returned  consequently,  at  the 
>  years,  to  the  same  point  of  Sothis  or  Siri- 
the  life  of  Apia  was  limited  to  25  years, 
and  hence  the  cycle  known  as  the  period  of  Apis,  with 
Merer*:*,  no  doubt,  to  tbe  passage  of  the  moon  into  the 
celestial  bell,  which  it  would  have  to  traverse  in  order 
warms  at  Sothis    In  worshipping  Apis,  therefore,  the 
Evvntian  priesthood  worshipped,  in  fact,  the  great  fer- 
olczrog  principle  in  nature,  and  hence  we  see  why 
females  alone  were  allowed  to  view  the  Apis  at  Nilo- 
sstMv  that  the  sight  of  the  sacred  animal  might  bless 
loem  with  a  numerous  progeny.    (Compare  Guigni- 
tar.  1,  905. —  Yollwur,  Worterb.  der  Mythtd.,  p.  279  ) 
Amies  G  alsa,  a  celebrated  buffoon  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (ScJud.  md  Jmv  ,  5,  4.— Compare  Spalding, 
*d  .  6.  3,  27  —  Wcrmdorf,  in  Poet.  Lot.  " 

«>.  ft,  p.  418,  *tq.) 


Apollinarks  lodi.    Vii.  Lcnr  ApollixIrrs. 
Apollinaris,  T.  Sidonius,  a  Chriatian  poet.  Ktd. 
Sidonips.— II.  Sulpitius,  a  grammarian.    Vtd,  Sul- 

PITIDS. 

ApollInis  Promontoridm,  was  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north  of  Carthage. 
It  ia  now  Ras-Zebxd.  (P/m.,  5,  4.— Mtla,  i,  7.— 
Lip  ,  30,  24.) 

ApoLLiNordus  Magna,  the  capital  of  the  52d 
Egyptian  nomc,  in  the  southern  psrt  of  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty-five  miles  nearly  north  of  the  great  cata- 
racts It  is  now  Ed/au.  (Ptdi.—Steph.  Byz  ,  $.  v. 
— Anion,  iris — JElmn,  Hist.  An.,  10,  21.)  There 
are  two  temples  at  Ed/am,  in  a  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion. One  of  them  consists  of  high  pyramidal  propyls, 
a  pronaos,  portico,  and  lekos,  tbe  form  most  generally 
used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is  peripteral,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  distinguished  by  having  on  ita  several  col- 
umns the  appalling  figure  of  Typhon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Evil  Principle.  The  pyramidal  propylon,  which 
forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  hi 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  eitarrt  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture.    (Rui$cWa  Egypt,  p.  201  ) 

Apollinopolis  Parva,  a  city  oi  Egypt  in  the  Nome 
of  Coptos,  northwest  of  Thebes.  It  was  a  celebrated 
place  of  trade,  and  lay  on  the  commercial  road  by  which 
tbe  products  of  the  east  were  conveyed  to  Alezandrea. 
It  is  now  Koxit,  and  displays  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
(Ptol.—Steph.  Byt.—Slrabo,  561  ) 

Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  In  Ho- 
mer he  is  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music. 
His  arrows  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,  such  as  Otos  and  Ephialtcs  (Hon., 
Od.,  1 1,  318) :  sll  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  ascribed 
to  his  darts  ;  sometimes  as  a  reward  {vtd.  Agamedes), 
at  other  times  as  a  punishment  (rid.  Niobe).  He  was, 
by  his  shafts,  the  god  of  pestilence,  and  he  removed  It 
when  duly  propitiated.  At  the  banquets  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  Apollo  played  on  his  lyre  (fopfity  f ),  while 
the  Muses  ssng.  (Horn  ,  P.,  1,601.)  Eminent  bards, 
as  Dcmodocus,  were  held  to  have  derived  their  skill 
from  the  teaching  of  Apollo  or  the  Muses.  (Od.,  8, 
4^8  )  Prophets  in  like  manner  were  tanght  by  him. 
At  Delphi  he  himself  revealed  the  future.  (Od.,  8, 
80.)  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Dclian 
Apollo,  the  birth  of  the  god  took  place  in  this  manner  : 
Latona,  persecuted  by  Juno,  besought  all  the  islands 
of  the  j£gcan  Sea  to  afford  her  a  place  of  rest ;  but 
all  feared  too  much  the  potent  queen  of  heaven  to  as- 
sist-her  rival.  Delos  alone  consented  to  become  the 
birthplace  of  the  future  god,  provided  Latona  would 
pledge  herself  that  he  would  not  contemn  her  humble 
isle,  and  would  erect  there  the  temple  vowed  by  hia 
mother.  Latona  assented  with  the  oath  most  binding 
on  the  gods,  namely,  by  the  Styx,  and  the  friendly  isle 
received  her.  (H.in  ApoU  ,  83.)  All  the  goddesses 
save  Juno  and  Lucina  (whom  the  art  of  Juno  kept  in 
ignorance  of  this  great  event)  were  assembled  in  the 
floating  isle  to  sttend  tho  delivery  of  Latona,  whose 
labour  continued  for  nine  days  and  nights.  Moved 
with  compassion  for  her  sufferings,  they  despatched 
Iris  to  Olympus,  who  brought  Lucina  secretly  to  De- 
los. Here  then  Apollo  sprang  to  light.  Earth  smiled 
around,  and  all  the  goddesses  shouted  aloud  to  cele- 
brate his  birth.  They  waahed  and  swathed  the  infant 
deity,  and  Themis  gave  him  nectar  and  ambrosia.  As 
soon  as  he  had  tasted  the  divine  food,  his  bands  and 
swaddling-clothes  no  longer  retained  him  :  he  sprang 
up,  and  called  to  the  goddesses  to  give  him  a  lyre  and  a 
bow,  adding  that  he  woold  thenceforth  declare  to  men 
the  will  of  Jove.  He  then,  to  the  amazement  of  tho 
assembled  goddesses,  walked  firmly  on  the  ground ; 
and  Delos,  exulting  with  joy,  became  covered  with 
golden  flowers.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  is  inven  by  Callimachus.  (Hymn,  m 
Apoll.)— In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  inan- 
ity 
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ner  of  his  first  getting  possession  of  Delphi  (Uvdu)  is 
thus  related  :  When  Apollo  resolved  to  choose-  the 
site  of  his  first  temple,  he  came  down  from  Olympus 
into  Plena  ;  he  sought  throughout  allThessaly  ;  tbencc 
went  to  Eubosa,  Attica,  and  Ikeolia;  butrould  find  no 

J lace  to  his  mind.  The  situation  of  Tilphussa,  near 
■akv  Copais,  in  Bo*otia, pleased  him ;  and  be  was  about 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  temple  there,  when  the 
nymph  of  the  stream,  afraid  of  having  her  own  fame 
eclipsed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  dis- 
suaded him,  by  representing  bow  much  his  oracle  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  mules  com- 
ing to  water  at  her  stream.  She  recommends  to  him 
Crissa,  beneath  Mount  Parnassus,  as  a  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot,  where  no  unseemly  sounds  would  disturb 
tbe  holy  silence  demanded  by  an  oracle.  Arrived 
•t  Crissa,  the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
charm  lite  god.  He  forthwith  sets  about  erecting  a 
temple,  which  the  hands  of  numerous  workmen  speed- 
ily raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  Tropho- 
oius  and  Agamedes.  Meanwhile  Apollo  slays  with 
his  arrows  the  monstrous  serpent  which  abode  there 
and  destroyed  the  people  ana  cattle  of  the  vicinity. 
As  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "  Now 
rot  {xvdi  v)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth ;"  and  hence 
the  place  and  oracle  received  the  appellation  of  Pytbo. 
The  fane  was  now  erected,  but  priests  were  wanting. 
The  god,  as  he  stood  on  the  lofty  area  of  the  temple, 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea,  and  beheld  far  south  of  Pel- 
oponnesus a  Cretan  ship  sailing  for  Pylos.  He  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  sprang  ou 
board  the  ship.  Tbe  crew  sat  in  terror  and  amazement ; 
a  south  wind  carried  the  vessel  rapidly  along ;  in  vain 
they  sought  to  land  at  Tsenarus ;  the  ship  would  not 
obey  the  helm.  When  they  camo  to  the  bay  of  Cris- 
sa, a  west  wind  sprang  up  and  speedily  brought  the 
vessel  into  port ;  and  the  god,  in  the  form  of  a  blazing 
•tar,  left  the  boat,  and  descended  into  his  -temple. 
Then,  quick  as  thought,  he  came  as  a  handsome  youth, 
with  long  locks  waving  on  his  shoulders,  and  accosted 
the  strangers,  inquiring  who  they  were  and  whence  they 
came.  To  their  question  in  return,  of  what  that  place 
was  to  which  they  were  come,  he  replies  by  informing 
them  who  be  is  and  what  his  purpose  was  in  bringing 
hem  thither.  He  invites  them  to  land,  and  says  that, 
as  he  had  met  them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (dttyiv), 
they  should  worship  him  as  Apollo  Dclphinius;  and 
hence,  according  to  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  earli- 
er poetry,  Delphi  in  Phocis  derived  its  name.  They 
now  disembark  :  the  god,  playing  on  his  lyre,  precedes 
them,  and  leads  them  to  his  temple,  where  they  become 
his  priests  and  ministers. — A  god  so  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished as  Apollo  could  not  well  be  supposed  to  I 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  the  gentler  emotions  ;  yet  j 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  not  remarkably  happy  in  '■ 
his  love,  cither  meeting  with  a  repulse,  or  having  his 
amour  attended  with  a  fatal  termination.  (  Vid.  Daph- 
ne, Coronis,  &c  )  After  the  death  of  /Esculapius  his 
son,  who  fell  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  for  having  ex- 
tended his  skill  in  the  healing  art  so  far  as  to  bring 
even  the  dead  lo  life,  Apollo,  incensed  at  the  fate  of 
his  offspring,  slew  the  Cyclopes,  the  forgers  of  the  thun- 
derbolts, and  was  for  this  deed  exiled  from  heaven. 
Coming  down  to  earth,  he  look  service  as  a  herdsman 
with  Admetus,  king  of  Phcrae  in  Thessaly,  and  pas- 
tured his  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Amphrysus.  The 
kindnesses  bestowed  by  him  on  Admetus  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  ( Vid.  Admetus,  and  Alceslis). 
—  Apollo,  it  is  said,  waa  taught  divination  by  Pan. 
For  his  lyre  ho  was  indebted  to  the  invention  of  his 
half-brother  Mercury,  and  the  triumph  of  this  instru- 
ment over  the  tones  of  the  reed  is  recorded  in  the  le- 
gend of  Marsyas.  {Vid.  Marsyas.)  The  Homeric 
Apollo  is  a  personage  totally  distinct  from  Helius 
(*H?.iof)  or  the  Sun,  though,  in  all  likelihood,  original- 
ly the  same.  When  mysteries  and  secret  doctrines 
160 


were  introduced  into  Greece,  these  deities  \ 
or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  reunited.  Apollo, 
some  period,  also  usurped  the  place  of  Peon,  &j 
came  the  god  of  the  healing  art. — This  god  w«t 
vourite  object  of  Grecian  worship,  and  bis  teinph-j 
numerous.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were 
of  Delphi  in  Phocis,  of  Delos.  of  Palara  in  J 
Claroa  in  Ionia,  Gryruum  in  JEolw,  and  Didyi 
Miletus ;  in  ell  of  which  his  oracles gsve  reveU  ti. 
the  future. — The  favourite  animals  of  Apollo  wc 
hawk,  the  swan,  the  cicada,  dec.  •  His  tree  wa 
bay.  He  himself  was  represented  in  the  perfect 
united  manly  strength  and  beauty.  His  long  ci 
hair  hangs  loose,  and  is  bound  behind  with  the 
pbium  ;  his  brows  are  wreathed  with  bay  ;  in  his  i 
he  bears  his  bow  or  lyre.  The  wonderful  Apollo 
vidcrc  shows  at  the  same  time  the  conception  > 
the  ancients  had  of  this  benign  deity,  and  tbe  his 
grec  of  perfection  to  which  they  had  attained  in  * 
turc. — Pew  deities  had  more  appellations  than  th 
of  Latona.  He  was  called  Delisn,  Delphian.  Ps 
an,  Clarian,  dec,  from  the  places  of  his  worship, 
was  also  styled  :  1 .  The  Loxian  god,  from  the  am 
ity  of  many  of  his  predictions ;  2.  Herdmg,  iskr 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Admetus ;  3.  Stiver-bo 
4.  Far-ahooUr ;  6.  Light-producer ;  6.  Well-ha 
7.  Gold-haired;  8.  Gold-awarded,  dec.  (Keigh 
Mythology,  p.  87,  aefq.)—  Proclus  assures  us,  tht 
Orphic  doctrine  recognised  the  identity  of  Apolb 
the  Sun.  (Oroh.,  Hymn.,  8  —  Id.,  12  —  Id.,  : 
Fragm.,  28,  td.  Herm. — Marhyl ,  in  Eraloath. 
taat.,  p.  19,  td.  Schauh.)  The  Oriental  origin  o 
god  is  clearly  shown  even  in  his  very  name,  for  v 
the  Greeks  so  often  and  so  vainly  sought  an  etyi 
gy  in  their  own  language.  The  Cretan  form  for  h 
{'H?.i»r )  was  Abclios  ('A6r?.ior),  i.  e.,  'Ae/ioc,  w»» 
digainma  inserted.  (Mailt.,  thai.,  p.  185,  ed.  S 
— Compare  the  Doric  'Air^A/wv  for  'AnoXZuv.  M 
p.  206,  and  the  form  Aprlltnem  for  Apdlinem, 
by  Feslus  )  We  have  here  the  Asiatic  root,  h 
Hcl,  an  appellation  for  the  sun  in  the  Semitic  langu; 
(Crcuser'a  Symhoiik,  par  Gutgmaut,  vol.  2,  p. 
— Compare  Selden,dt  D.  S.,  2,  l,.p.  144. — Buttin 
Mylhotogva,  vol.  1,  p.  167.) — A  very  sinking  am 
exists  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeks  and  the  C 
na  of  the  Hindus.  Both  aro  inventors  of  ihc  t 
(Compare  Aauttir  Rett  arches,  vol  8,  p.  65  )  C 
na  is. deceived  by  the  nymph  Tulasi,  as  Apoll 
by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  arc  each  cha- 
into  trees,  of  which  the  tidasi  is  sacred  to  Cmhn 
the  bay-tree  is  to  Apollo.  The  victory  of  Cri 
over  ibe  serpent  Cativa-naga,  on  tho  borders  of 
Yamuna,  recalls  to  mind  lliat  of  Apollo  over  the 
pent  Python  :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
quisbed  reptiles  respectively  participate  in  the  i 
age  that  is  rendered  to  the  viciors.  Nor  docs  th« 
gend  of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  w  ith  th 
blea  of  India.  A  very  strong  affinity  exists,  in  tin 
sped,  between  the  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt 
Greece.  We  find  tbe  same  animal,  the  wolf,  wi 
by  its  oblique  course,  typified  the  path  of  the  sis 
day,  consecrated  to  the  sun,  both  at  Lycopolis 
Delphi.  This  emblem  transports  into  the  Greek 
(1 1 lions  the  fables  relative  to  the  combats  of  (>» 
The  Egyptian  deity  comes  lo  the  aid  of  his  son  He 
under  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  disguises 
self  under  the  form  of  this  same  animal,  wlien  she  <\ 
tho  Hyperborean  regions  to  take  refuge  in  1>< 
(Compare  Pauaamaa,  2,  10. — Diod.  Sic,  1,  S> 
Synes.  dc  Protid.,  1, 116. — Euaeh  ,  Prap.  Ev..  1, 
— Arutot ,  Wat.  An.,  6,  35  —  Mlwn,  Hut.  A* 
4.)  In  the  festival  of  the  Dsphnephona.  which 
The  bans  celebrated  every  ninth  year  in  honour 
Apollo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  an  a* 
nomical  character.  It  took  its  name  from  the  I 
tree,  which  the  fairest  youths  of  the  city  carried  ro 
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>  ad  branches  of  olive.  To  an  olive-tree,  d co- 
rn iu  turn  with  bra riches  of  bay  and  flower* 
.  tod  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple,  were 
globe*  of  different  sizes,  types  of  the  sun 
tod  abort*,  tnd  ornamented  with  garlands,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  year.  On  the  altar, 
Ms,  tamed  a  Game,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crack- 
bf  sf  which  served  to  reveal  the  future,  a  species  of 
i-inulwn  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  which 
anvaded  also  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  centre  of  most 
*'  tae  sacerdotal  usages  of  the  day. — The  god  of  the 
isa  teca.ne  al»o  the  god  of  music,  by  a  natural  allusion 
to  tae  movements  of  the  planets  and  the  mysterious 
taravoy  of  the  spheres  ;  and  the  hawk,  the  universal 

among  the  Egyptians,  is, 
bird  of  Apollo.  (.Elian, 
10,  14.}— As  soon,  however,  as  this  Apollo, 
1  his  ongm  is  to  be  traced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nat  or  to  the  plains  of  India,  assumes  a  marked  ata- 
uss  a  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  national  spirit  la- 
won  to  disengage  mm  of  his  astronomical  attributes. 
Henceforward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  disap- 
?«n  baa  the  Daphnephoria,  and  they  now  become  only 
naaojtawrative  of  the  passion  of  the  god  for  a  young 
taaie,  who  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.  A  new  deity, 
Hti**  (ti,-u>r  \  discharges  all  the  functions  of  the  sun. 
Tawssid,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  ia 
;<aced  sroong  the  costnogonical  personifications ;  he 
fcu  m  pen  to  play  in  the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  he 
a  aarr  twice  named  in  Homer,  once  as  the  father  of 
(-'dte.  »d  again  as  revealing  to  Vulcan  the  infidelity 
sf  hat  spouse.  He  has  no  priests,  no  worship ;  no 
■MB  Mtival  is  celebrated  in  his  praise.  Thereupon, 
freei  fan  every  attribute  of  an  abstract  nature,  Apol- 

■  appear*  :o  the  halls  of  Olympus,  participates  in  the 
estatnl  bosquets,  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of  earth, 
Wowe*  tae  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans,  the  protcc- 
•or at* fara  and  -Eneas,  the  slave  of  Admetus,  and  the 
*rcr  of  Daphne.  So  true  is  it,  that  all  these  changes 
a  the  character  of  this  divinity  were  effected  by  the 
taawarourig  power  of  the  Grecian  spirit,  that  we  see 
Apcio  pt-cMe  m  the  mysteries,  which  formed  so 
■aav  deposites  of  the  sacerdotal  traditions,  tho  aetro- 
fiocoirai  attributes  of  which  the  public  worship  had  de- 
peel  aim ;  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  the  New 
naaaawts  endeavouring  to  restore  to  him  these  same 
■MaSjes,  when  tbey  wished  to  form  an  allegorical  sys- 
'<*»  sf  religious  science  and  philosophy  out  of  the  ab- 
■adit-.es  of  polytheism.     But,  in  the  popular  religion, 

I  of  hemz  the  god  from  whom  emanate  fecundity 
is  a  simple  shepherd,  conducting  the 
tad'  of  another.    Instead  of  dying  and  arising  again 

■  lse,  he  n  ever  young.  Instead  of  scorching  the 
etrtk  asd  its  inhabitants  with  his  devouring  rays,  he 
seta  ail  fearful  arrows  from  a  quiver  of  gold.  Instead 

nr»>:-  "2  tin-  fjturc  in  the  mysterious  language  of 
se  pkaets,  be  prophesies  in  his  own  name.  *  Nor  does 
hi aM  baiter  direct  the  harmony  of  the  apheres  by  the 
'  his  mystic  lyre  ;  he  has  now  an  instrument, 
id  by  Mercury  and  perfected  by  himself.  The 
.  of  the  stars  cease  to  he  conducted  by  him  ; 
moves  at  the  bead  of  the  nine  Muses  (the 
of  his  divine  cukara),  the  divinities  who 
over  one  of  the  liberal  arta.  (Constant, 
IkUB*J,P<m.  vol.  2,  p.  93  ) 

Arouoooaie,  I.  a  native  of  Phalerom,  one  of  the 
statute  mends  of  Socrates,    (flat .,  Phad  ) — II.  A 
rahfensed  painter  of  Atheus,  who  brought  the  art  to 
•  i«a  octree  of  perfection,  and  handed  it  in  this  state 
I  Zeuxis     Two  of  his  celebrated  productions 
I  by  Pliny  (35.  9).    One  of  these  was  a  pricat 
1  altar;  the  other  an  Ajex  struck  by  a  thunder- 
■sSt   These  two  chefs-d'oeuvre  still  existed  in  Pliny's 
t*e  at  Pergamus,  and  were  highly  admired.  Apollo- 
**»  brst  discovered  the  art  of  softening  and  degra- 


ding, aa  it  ia  technically  termed,  the  colours  of  a  paint- 
ing,  and  of  imitating  the  exact  effect  of  shades/  Pliny 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  became  at  last 
so  arrogant  as  to  style  himself  the  prince. of  painters, 
and  never  to  go  forth  iuto  public  without  wearing  a 
kind  of  tiara,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes.  His  fame, 
however,  was  eventually  eclipsed  by  Zeuxis.  who  per- 
fected all  his  discoveries.  (Plm.,l.  c. — Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.,  s.  9.) — III.  A  famous  sculptor,  whose  country  is 
uncertain,  but  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  114.  He 
possessed  great  acutcness  of  judgment,  but  exhibited 
also,  on  many  occasions,  grtat  violence  of  temper  ;  so 
much  so  as  frequently  to  break  to  pieces  his  own  works 
when  they  chanced  not  to  please  htm.  Silauion,  an- 
other artist,  represented  him  in  bronze  during  one  of 
these  fits  of  anger,  and  the  work  resembled,  according 
to  Pliny,  not  a  human  being,  but  cboler  itself  person- 
ified. (P/in.,  34,  8.)— IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  about  300  B.C.  He  was  a  writer  of 
much  repute  among  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy 
Terence  copied  the  Hccyra  and  Phormio  from  two  of 
his  dramas  ;  all  his  productions,  though  very  numerous, 
are  now  lost,  except  the  titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments. He  waa  one  of  the  six  writers  whom  the  an- 
cient critics  selected  aa  the  models  of  the  New  Come- 
dy. The  other  five  were  Philippidea,  Philemon,  Me- 
nander,  Diphilus,  and  Posidippus.  (Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  188.) — V.  A  comic  poet  of  Carys- 
tua  in  Eubcrra.  (Scholl,  Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  80.) 
— VI.  A  comic  poet  of  Gcla  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Mcnander  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Arro/.Xod. — Clintons 
Fasti  Hellenici,  2d  ed.,  p.  xlvi.)— VII.  A  native  of 
Athena,  and  disciple  of  Aristarchus,  Panstius,  and 
Diogenes  the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  146 
B.C.,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  numerous  productions, 
both  in  prose  and  verse.  Of  the  former,  we  have, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragmenta,  only  the  work 
entitled  Bt6>.io(hjKn  (Biblxothica),  being  a  collection  of 
the  fablea  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the  poets  and  other 
writers,  and  related  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It  has 
not  reached  us,  however,  in  a  Perfect  state,  since  it 
breaks  off  with  the  history  of  Theseus ;  whereas  it 
would  seem,  from  citationa  made  from  it,  that  the  work 
waa  originally  carried  down  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Faber  (Lc  Fevre),  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Riblxothtca,  pretends  that  we  merely 
have  an  extract  from  the  original  work  of  Apollodorus  ; 
while  another  editor,  Clavier,  maintaina  that  Apollo- 
dorus never  wrote  a  work  of  thia  kind,  but  that  what 
has  come  down  to  ua  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment,  e  xtracted  most  probably  from  several  of 
his  works,  especially  that  on  the  gods  (~ipi  -deuv), 
which  consisted  of  at  least  20  books.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Bibliotheca  iathat  of  Heync,  Getting..  2  vols. 
8vo,  1803.  Tho  edition  of  Clavier,  Pans,  1805,  2 
vols.  8vo,  is  also  worthy  of  notice  — Of  the  poetical 
works  of  Apollodonis,  the  moat  remarkable  was  the 
XpwtKa,  or  poetical  Chronicle,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost.  It  was  divided  into  four  books,  and  contained, 
according  to  Scymnus  (v.  16-35,  and  45-49),  a  state- 
ment of  all  the  remarkable  events,  famous  sieges,  mi- 
grations, establishments  of  colonies,  treatiea,  exploits, 
Axe  ,  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  Apollodorus  fixed  at 
1 184  B.C.,  down  to  144  B.C.  It  waa  written  in  a  brief 
•tyle,  in  iambic  trimeters.  We  arc  indebted  to  this 
work,  through  the  citations  of  other  writers,  for  the 
knowledge  of  varioua  important  dales,  such  as  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  invasion  of  the  Hcraclide,  the  Ionian  emi- 
gration, the  first  Olympiad,  dec.  That  part  of  the 
Chronicle  which  gave  tho  dates  when  the  various  great 
men  of  antiquity  lived,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Chron- 
icle composed  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  which  is  also 
lost  Apollodorus  composed  also  a  Description  of  the 
Earth  (I';/c  -eptodor),  in  iambic  verse,  which  gave 
Scymnus  of  Chios  and  DionyaUM  of  Charax  the  idea 
of  theu  respective  Penegcaes.  {Scholl,  Hut  Lit.  G'r  , 
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vol.  4,  p.  57,  seqq.—Id.,  6,  38, — Clavier,  in  Biogr. 
Unn.,  vol.  2,  p.  313  ) — VIII.  An  Epicurean  philos- 
opher, supposed  lo  have  been  contemporary  with  Ci- 
cero.   He  governed,  as  chief,  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  seventy  of  his  administration  caused  hun  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  KifiroTvpawot  {tyrant  of  the 
garden).    According  to  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  he  wrote 
more  than  400  works,  and  among  them  a  life  of  Epi- 
curus.   (Diog.  Lacrt.,  10, 2,  et  25. — Consult  Menage, 
ad  loc.,  where  Gasscndi's  explanation  of  the  term  Kn- 
Trori'pawoc  is  given.) — IX.  A  native  of  Damascus,  and 
an  architect  of  great  ability  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  was  employed  in 
constructing  the  famous  stone  bridge  over  the  Isler  or 
Danube,  A.D.  104.    Various  other  bold  and  magnifi- 
cent works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  con- 
tributed to  his  high  reputation.    The  principal  of  these 
were  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  in  the  middle  of  which  arose 
the  Trajan  Column,  an  immense  library,  an  odeum, 
the  Ulpian  basilica,  therm*,  aqueducts,  Ac.  Falling 
into  disgrace  with  Hadrian,  he  lost  hia  life  through 
that  emperor's  caprice.    The  occasion  is  variously  re- 
lated ;  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  old  grudge, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Hadrian, 
giving  an  ignorant  opinion,  in  presence  of  the  then  em- 
peror, respecting  some  architectural  designs,  was  so 
seriously  mortified  by  a  sarcastic  rebuke  from  Apollo- 
dorus,  that  he  never  forgave  h'.m.    This  old  offence 
was  heightened  by  another  on  the  part  of  Apollodorus, 
when  Hadrian  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
emperor  pretended  to  submit  to  him,  for  his  opinion, 
the  design  of  a  recently-built  temple  of  Venus.  The 
plainness  of  speaking,  for  which  the  architect  was 
famed,  got  the  better  of  his  policy,  and  drew  from  him 
an  observation,  in  allusion  to  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  edifice  and  the  atatue  it  contained,  that 
if  "  the  goddess  wished  to  rise  and  go  out"  of  her  tem- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  her 
intention.    The  anger  of  the  monarch  knew  no  bounds. 
Apollodorus  was  banished  ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  accused  of  various  crimes,  was  put  to  death. 
(Xtph  ,  Vtt.  Hadr.)—X.  A  name  common  to  several 
medical  writers.    The  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
a  physicisn  and  naturalist,  born  at  I^mnos,  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.    He  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Lagus,  to  one  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  he  dedicated  his  works.    The  scholiast 
to  Nicander  states  that  he  wrote  also  on  plants.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  he  boasted  of 
tho  juice  of  cabbage  and  of  horseradish  as  a  remedy 
against  poisonous  mushrooms.    Atheneus  often  cites 
him.    He  wrote  also  on  venomous  animals,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  this  work  that  Ga- 
len derived  bis  antidote  against  the  bite  of  vipers. 
(Plin.,  14,  9.— Athen.,  15,  p.  675.  e.) 

Apolloxia.  I.  a  festival  at  Sicyon,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. These  two  deities  csme  to  the  nvpr 
Sythas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon,  which  city  was  then 
called  .Egtalea,  intending  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Python.  They  were 
frightened  away,  however,  ond  (led  lo  Crete.  vEgialea 
being  visited  by  a  pestilence  soon  after  this,  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  sent  seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  to  the  Sythas,  to  entreat 
the  offspring  of  Latona  to  return.  Their  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  two  deities  came  to  the  citadel.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  a  temple  was  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion, 
neidu,  and  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  Apollo,  a 
band  of  boys  conveyed  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana to  the  temple  of  Persuasion,  and  afterward  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Ptusan., 
S,  7.) — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Illyncum,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  or  Aeas,  and  the  ruins  of 
L  still  retain  the  name  of  Pollin*.  It 
163 


ed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  and  Corey  ra,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  laws,  which  appear  to  have  been  framed,  however, 
rather  on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  model 
.Elian  states,  that  decrees  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign- 
ers were  enforced  here  as  at  Lacedcmon :  and  Aris- 
totle affirms,  that  none  could  aspire  to  the  offices  of 
the  republic  but  the  principal  families,  and  those  de- 
scended from  the  first  colonists.    (Mi,  V.  H.,  13,6. 
— Arist.,  Poltt.,  4,  4  )    Apollonia  was  exposed  to  fre- 
quent attacks  from  the  lllvnans,  and  it  was  probably 
the  dread  of  these  neighbours,  and  also  of  the  Mace- 
donians, that  induced  the  city  to  place  itself  under  th< 
protection  of  the  Romans  on  the  first  appearance  of 
that  people  on  their  coast.    (Po/yA.,2,  1 1.)  Through- 
out the  war  with  Macedon  they  remained  faithful  t« 
the  interest  of  their  new  allies.    From  its  proximity  w 
Brundisium  and  Hydruntum  in  Italy,  Apollonia  was 
always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romans ; 
and  among  the  extravagant  projects  of  Pyrrhue,  it  is 
said  he  had  contemplated  the  idea  of  throwing  over  a 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  last- mentioned  place  ;  a 
distance  not  less  than  fifty  miles !    (Pltn.,  3,  11) 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  Apollo- 
nis.  which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
philosophy.    (Suet  ,  Aug.,  10 — Cramer's  A  nc.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  56,  seqq  )— III.  A  town  in  the  interior  of 
Chalcidice,  on  the  Egnatian  wsy.    (Scytax,  p.  27.— 
Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  b,  2.)    Mention  is  made  of  a  in  tbe 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  1).  St.  Paul  having  pawd 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalomca. 
The  ruins  are  called  Pollina.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  284  )— IV.  A  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  mou  h 
of  the  river  Nestus.    (Mela,  3,  2  —  Lip.,  38, 41.)  It 
was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Sozopolis,  and  is  now  Stze- 
bolt.—V.  A  eity  of  Assyria,  to  the  northwest  of  Ctesi- 
phon.  (. A  mm.  M arcell,  23,  20.)    Hardouin  and  oth- 
ers make  it  the  same  with  Antiochia  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (6,  27).— VI.  A  city  of  Palestine,  in 
Samaria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.    It  lay  north- 
west of  Sichem.  (Pltn.,  5,  13  —  Joseph  ,  Annq  J*  i  . 
13,  23  —  Id.,  Bell,  1,  6.)— VII.  A  city  of  Phrygia,  to 
the  southeast  of  Apamea,  on  the  road  to  Antioch  in 
Pisidia.    Its  earlier  name  was  Margium.  (Strab., 
576. — Steph.  By*  )    Colonel  I«eake  is  inclined  to 
place  it  at  Kelsx  Bourlov,  not  far  from  the  Lake  B»u- 
dour. — VTII.  A  city  of  Lydia,  called  also  Apollonia, 
about  300  stadia  from  Pergamua,  and  the  same  distanca 
from  Sardis.    It  was  named  after  the  wife  of  Attalus. 
Cicero  often  alludes  to  it.    (Cie  ,  Orat.  pro  Place,  c. 
21  et  32. — Ep.  ad  Quint.,  1,  2,  Ac.)    Some  ruins 
are  visible  near  a  small  hamlet  called  Bullene. — IX 
A  city  of  Mysia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Apolloniatis.  and  near  the  point  where  the  Rhyndacus 
issues  from  it.    Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Turk- 
ish town  of  Abulliona.    (Strab.,  675.) — X.  A  city  of 
Cyrcnaica,  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Cyrcne.  It 
was  tho  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Eratosthenes. 
Under  the  lower  empire  this  place  took  the  name  of 
Sozusa,  and  it  is  now  called  Marza  Susa,  or 
(Mela,  1,  8.— Plot.) 

Apollonis,  wife  of  Attalus  of  Pergamua 
was  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  and  of  obscure  family. 
Apollonia  became  tbe  mother  of  Eumenes,  Attalus, 
Philetssrus,  and  Atheneus.  who  were  remarkable  for 
fraternal  attachment  as  well  as  for  filial  piety.  After 
the  death  of  their  mother  they  erected  a  temple  to  her 
at  Cyxicus,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  placed  nine- 
teen tablets,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  displaying  tbe 
most  touching  incidents  in  history  and  mythology 
relative  to  filial  attachment.  At  the  bottom  of  these 
tablets  were  inscriptions  in  verse,  which  have  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Vatican  manuscript  of  the 
Greek  Anthology.  These  are  given  by  Jacobs,  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anthology  (Paraiipomena  ex 
Vatkano),  and  were  previously  published  by 
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hun  n  --J  vol  of  a  work  entitled  Kirrcxtationts 
Cmxen  Srnptorcs  Vetera.  Ltp$.,  1797,  8vo. 

Amiesirs,  I.  a  native  of  Perga  in  Pamphylia, 
who  AWrshed  principally  under  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
i«ri<  the  clo«e  of  the  second  century  before  the 
Cfcraaio  era  He  is  one  of  the  four  writers  whom 
*e  «f  at  to  regard  as  the  fathers  of  mathematical  sci- 
ence, since  rt  was  from  their  works  that  the  moderns 
accurate  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
of  knowledge.  These  authors  are,  to  give 
order,  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
mtns.  We  learn  from  Pappus, 
studied  at  Alexandrea  under  the  suc- 
>  of  Euclid,  and  that  tt  was  here  he  acquired  the 


Rhode*,  from  his  having 
He  was  a  pupil  or  Calhm 


to  famous.  The  same  author  gives  no  very 
account  of  his  other  qualities.  He  repre- 
hnn  (Cofl.  Math  ..  /.  7,  prtrf)  as  a  vain  man, 
of  others,  and  eagerly  seixing  every 
late  them  Apollonius  was  one  of 
and  profound  writers  in  mathematical 
alone  Conned  a  considerable  part  of 
regarded  as  the  source  ot  the 
spirit.  His  treatise  on  Conies,  how- 
remarkable,  and  the  one  that  con- 
most  to  hrs  celebrity.  It  had  many  commen- 
nong  the  ancients,  such  as  Pappus  of  Alexan- 
dra. Hypaua  daughter  of  Theon.  Eutocius  of  Asca- 
fon.  Ac  The  West  was  acquainted,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, m  modern  times,  with  only  the  first  four  books 
of  tae  Comes  of  Apollonius  ;  and  it  was  not  till  about 
tar  ruddle  of  the  17th  century  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
►Tenth  books  were  recovered  from  Arabic  versions 
A  majwacent  edition  of  the  whole  eight  books  was 
pubWbedby  Dr  Hallcy.  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  tbe  eighth 
book  being  m  a  measure  restored  by  him  from  the  in- 
iom  pTen  bv  Pappus.  (Montvcla,  Ht*t  drs 
vol  1,  p.  245,  *tqn — Laeroix,  in  Bwpr  Unit , 
iW  tp  316,  seqa  ) — II  A  poet  of  Alexandrea,  gen- 
tralrr  eefted  Apollonius  of  Rhodes,  from 
b*rd  for  some  time  there 

srlms,  bet  renouncing  the  erudite  style  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  endeavoured  to  follow  the  track  of  Homer.  It 
s**an  that  Callimachus  was  offended  with  this  act 
of  rebellion  against  his  authority,  and  that  it  was  the 
eaose  of  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
patt«  uaul  tbe  death  of  the  former.  Apollonius, 
fame*  read  at  Alexandrea  his  Homeric  poem  on  the 
of  the  Argonauts,  was  hissed  by  a  party 
been  formed  against  him  by  the  cabals  of 
as  master     Mortified  at  this  treatment,  he  retired  to 
Rhode*,  where  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  obtained  the 
Orktt  «f  ertrxenship-     At  a  subsequent  period,  under 
P«olemv  V  (Epiphanes).  he  succeeded  as  librarian  at 
Alexandres  m  the  place  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  be- 
ets* enfeebled  bv  age.    His  principal  production,  the 
ssen  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  is  the  only  one  of 
1st  works  that  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is  divided 
tale  four  book*.     The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  de- 
psmrre  of  Jason  and  his  companions  in  quest  of  the 
»stde!)  fleece,  and  tbe  return  of  these  adventurers  to 
oVir  native  shores  after  long  and  pcnlous  wanderings. 
The  ntaa  ts  very  simple  :  it  is  that  of  an  historian,  and 
ii  not  adapted'  to  poetic  composition.    There  is  no 
tear  of  interest  in  the  poem ;  for  Jason  is  not  the 
ar.lt  hero  of  the  niece,  and  even  if  he  were,  his  char- 
iter  is  oot  sufficiently  sustained  for  such  an  end. 
TV  paet  places  him  in  scenes  where  he  acts  without 
pvobitv  and  without  honour.    The  characters  of  Or- 
fkeas  and  Hercules  are  better  drawn.    That  of  Medea 
■  a  complete  failure :  the  passion  that  sways  her 
Wrast  tsat  variance  with  both  modesty  and  filial  piety, 
la  other  respects,  the  poem  contains  many  pleasing 
srscnptxms.    Apollonius  also  deserves  praise  for  not 
y*L'iiw  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  indulging  in  those 
that  were  then  popular,  and  for 


which  the  nature  of  his  subject  allowed  him  so  many 
opportunities.  The  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  are  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  beauty  of  the  versification  :  they  are, 
in  this  respect,  a  happv  imitation  of  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey.   IiOngmus  (rfc  Subl.,  33)  calla  Apollonius  urrrw- 

I  tot,  an  expression  that  is  well  elucidated  by  the  re- 
marks of  Quintilian  (10,  I,  54)  on  the  same  writer: 

I  "  Non  contptnnendum  edidit  opus,  aqttalx  quadam 
mcdiocrttate."    He  never  rises  to  the  sublime,  but,  at 

|  the  same  time,  never  descends  to  the  vulgar  and  lowly. 

j  The  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius.  The  poem  was 
freely  translated  by  Varro  Atacmus,  and  was  imitated 
by  Virgil  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  .Eneid.    It  has 

I  been  still  more  followed  by  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  l»or- 
rowed  from  it  the  fable  of  hia  own  poem  ;  but  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  Roman  poet  has  surpassed  his 
model.  The  best  edition  of  Apollonius  is  that  of 
W  illauor.  Lips  .,  1828.  2  vols.  8vo.  Previous  to  the 
appearance  of  this,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  Brunck, 
Lips.,  1810,  2  vols.  8vo,  with  the  additional  Greek 
scholia,  rura  G.  H.  Sckaeffer.  Drunck's  first  edition 
appeared  in  1780,  2  vols.  8vo,  from  the  Strasburg 
press. — III.  A  sophist,  son  of  the  grammarian  Archi- 
bius,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  and  had  Apion  in  the 
number  of  his  disciples.  Ruhnken,  however  {Praf. 
ail  Hesyck.,  vol  2,  p.  5),  believes  him  to  have  been 
much  later,  and  that  Apion  lived  long  before  him.  He 
is  known  by  his  Homeric  Lexicon  (Ar'fetf  'Qpnpmai), 
containing  a  list  of  the  principal  words  used  by  Ho- 
rner, with  their  explanations.  It  is  a  very  useful  work, 
though  much  interpolated.  Villoison  published  the 
first  edition  of  this  Lexicon  in  1773,  Paris.  2  vols. 
Ito.  from  a  MS.,  which  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  commentary  and  prolegomena  of  Vil- 
loison are  full  of  erudition,  and  yet  he  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  when  he  appeared  as  the  editor  of 
Apollonius.  Tollius  produced  a  reprint  of  Villoison's 
edition,  at  I.eyden,  in  1788,  8vo.  This  re-impression 
is  considered  superior  to  the  original,  as  far  as  the  ex- 
cellent notes  added  by  Tollius  are  concerned.  It  is 
injured,  however,  by  the  retrenchment  of  Villoison's 
prolegomena. — IV.  A  grsmmarian  of  Alexandrea.  sur- 
tiamcd  Dyscolus  (AtoW.oc),  "  Ill-humoured."  or 
"  Morose,"  on  account  of  his  unpleasant  disposition  ; 
or  else,  as  some  suppose,  from  the  difficult  questions 
he  was  accustomed  to  propose  to  the  savant  of  Alex- 
andrea. He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  passed  his  days  in 
the  Brucliium.  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  many  learn- 
ed men  were  supported  at  the  royal  expense.  ( Vtd. 
Alexandrea  )  He  is  the  first  that'  reduced  the  subject 
of  grammar  to  a  systematic  form.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  in  this  department,  we  have  only  four  trea- 
tises remaining.  Uepl  "Lvvru^euc  ruv  tov  "Aoyov  prp- 
uv,  "  Of  the  Syntax  of  parts  of  speech ;"  in  four 
books  :  Tlrpt '  Kvrux-vfttac,  "  Of  the  Pronoun  :"  Uepl 
IwAeopuv,  "  Of  Conjunctions  :"  and  Utpi  'Eirifyjj- 
paruv,  "  Of  Adverbs."  To  him  is  also  ascribed  a 
compilation,  entitled  'Irrrofliuv  Oavpaaiuv  lM>.iov, 
"A  collection  of  Wonderful  Histories,"  which  has 
only  the  accidental  merit  of  containing  some  fragments 
of  lost  writers.  This  last-mentioned  work  is  found 
in  the  editions  of  Phlcgon  given  by  Xylandcr  and 
Meursius.  Teucher  produced  a  separate  edition  of 
it  in  1792,  8vo,  from  the  Leipsic  press.  The  trea- 
tise on  SvtiUx  was  first  printed  by  the  elder  Aldus, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Cornucopia;,  Venet.,  1495,  fol.  ; 
and  was  reprinted  by  Junta,  in  1515,  8vo,  Florent. 

j  Both  these  editions  are  inaccurate.  Sylburg  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  in  1590,  4to,  Franco/.,  with  the 
text  corrected  from  MSS.  The  best,  however,  is 
that  of  Bekker,  Berlin.,  1817,  8vo.    To  Bekker  we 

1  also  owe  editions  of  three  other  works  of  Apollo- 
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nba,  which  had  previously  remained  unedited.  The 
treatise  on  the  Pronoun  was  first  published  by  him  in 
Wolf  and  Bultmann's  Museum  Anttq.  Stvd.,  vol.  2, 
Berol.,  1811,  and  the  treatises  on  Conjunctions  and 
Adverbs  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Anecdola  Greca. 
(Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  27.) — V.  A  native 
of  Alabanda  in  Caria.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and  his  school  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Cicero  and 
Julius  Cesar  were  among  the  number  of  bis  pupils. 
He  was  remarkable  for  sending  away  those  who  he 
was  convinced  could  not  become  orators,  instead  of 
letting  them  waste  their  time  in  attending  on  his  in- 
structions. His  surname  was  Molo,  or,  according  to 
others,  Molonis  (ton  of  Molo).  Cicero  often  alludes 
to  him,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Apollomus,  on 
other  occasions  under  that  of  Molo.  (Ctc,  it  Oral., 
1,  28  —  Id,  Brut.,  89  >— VI.  A  native  of  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  born 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  and  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  ancient  imposture.  Wonderful 
atones  were  told  of  the  annunciation  made  to  bis  mother 
during  her  pregnancy,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  bis  birth  took  plsce.  (Pkiloitr.,  Vtt. 
A  poll.,  1,  4.)  His  early  education  was  received  at 
iEga?,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  Sinus  Issicus,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  refraining  from  animal  food, 
living  entirely  upon  fruits  and  herbs,  wearing  no  article 
of  clothing  made  from  any  animal  substance,  going  bare- 
foot, and  suffering  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  full  length. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  temple  of  JBsculapius 
at  .Ega>,  a  temple  rendered  famous  by  the  wonderful 
cures  which  were  effected  there  ;  and  the  priests,  find- 
ing him  possessed  of  talents  and  docility,  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
knowledge  proved  subsequently  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
him  in  imparting  force  to  his  moral  precepts.  After 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  Mgm,  Apollonius 
determined  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy  by  passing  through  the  Pythago- 
rean discipline  of  silence.  Accordingly,  he  is  said  to 
have  remained  five  years  without  once  exercising  the 
faculty  of  speech.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  resided 
in  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  When  his  term  of  silence 
was  expired,  he  visited  Antioch,  Ephcaus,  and  other 
cities,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude  and  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  wjth  the  priests.  At  sunrising 
be  performed  certain  religious  rites,  which  he  disclosed 
only  to  those  who  passed  through  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence. He  spent  the  morning  in  instructing  his  disci- 
ples, whom  be  encouraged  to  a*k  whatever  questions 
they  pleased.  At  noon  he  held  a  public  assembly  for 
popular  discourse.  His  style  was  neither  turgid  nor 
abstruse,  but  truly  Attic,  and  marked  by  great  force 
and  persuasion.  Apollonius,  that  be  might  si  ill  more 
perfectly  resemble  Pythagoras,  determined  to  travel 
through  distant  nations.  He  proposed  his  design  to  his 
disciples,  who  were  seven  in  number,  but  they  refused 
to  accompany  him.    He  therefore  entered  upon  his  ex- 

t edition,  attended  only  by  two  servants.  At  Ninus 
c  took,  as  his  associate,  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  to  whom  be  boasted  that  ho  was  skilled  in  all 
languages,  though  he  had  never  learned  them,  and  that 
he  even  understood  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds. 
Tbe  ignorant  Assyrian  worshipped  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
resigning  himself  implicitly  to  his  direction,  accompa- 
nied him  wherever  he  went.  At  Babylon  be  con- 
versed  with  the  magi,  and,  by  his  sage  discourses,  ob- 
tained the  favour  and  admiration  of  the  king,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  camels  and  provisions  for  bis  journey 
over  Caucasus.  He  was  equally  patronised  by  Phra- 
otea,  an  Indian  king,  and  after  four  months'  residence 
with  the  Indian  sages,  relumed  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  his  pcrformsncc  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  are  gravely  related  Among 
other  feats,  he  pretended  that  he  had  raised  tbe  shade 
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of  Achillea.    At  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  a 

demon,  which  at  its  departure  threw  down  a  statue ; 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted  ibe  at- 
tempt of  Nero  to  cut  through  it ;  and  in  the  island  .  f 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  exclaimed  that 
the  sea  was  bringing  forth  laud  at  tbe  time  that  an  isl- 
and waa  rising  out  of  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Thcra.  From  Crete  be  repaired  to  Rome.  Jjst  be- 
fore this  time,  however,  Nero  had  ordered  all  who  prac- 
tised magic  to  be  driven  from  the  city.  The  friends 
of  Apollonius  apprized  bim  of  the  hazard  which  was 
likely  to  attend  his  purposed  visit  to  Rome  ;  and  tbe 
alarm  was  so  great,  that  out  of  thirty- four  persons  who 
were  hia  staled  companions,  only  eight  chose  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  He  nevertheless  persevered  in 
his  resolution,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
habit,  obtained  admission  into  the  city.  Tbe  next  day 
he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Tclesinus,  who  was 
inclined  to  favour  philosophers  of  every  class,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  tbe  temples  and  converse 
with  the  priests.  Prom  Home  Apollonius  travelled 
westward  to  Spain.  Here  be  made  an  unsuccesafoi 
attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  province  of  Ba*- 
tica  to  a  conspiracy  against  Nero.  After  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  he  returned  into  Italy  on  his  way  to  Greece; 
whenco  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian  was 
nuking  use  of  every  expedient  to  establish  his  power. 
That  prince  early  perceived  that  nothing  would  give 
greater  credit  with  the  Egyptian  populace  than  to  have 
his  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was  esteemed  a  fa- 
voured minister  of  the  gods,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
fail  to  show  him  every  kind  of  attention  and  respect. 
Tlie  philo«o|>her,  in  return,  adapted  his  measures  to 
the  views  of  the  new  emperor,  and  used  all  hia  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  support  of  Vespasian's  au- 
thority. Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  Apollonius 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  tbe  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  that  emperor,  and  particularly  of  his  proscription* 
of  philosophers,  than  he  assisted  in  raising  a  sedition 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  Nerva,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  so  that  Domitian  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  order  that  he  should  be  seized  and  brought  to  Rome 
Apollonius,  being  informed  of  the  order,  set  out  im- 
mediately, of  his  own  accord,  for  that  city.  Upon  bis 
arrival  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  his  judge,  the 
pretor  Julian,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Egypt, 
was  desirous  of  favouring  him,  and  so  conducted  the 
process  that  it  terminated  in  his  acquittal.  Apollonius 
now  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  visited  various  parts 
of  the  country,  gaining  new  followers  wherever  he  went. 
He  finally  settled  Bt  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  be 
established  a  school  and  bad  many  disciples.  Here 
a  story  is  related  of  him,  which,  if  true,  implies  thet 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian. At  the  moment  when  that  tyrant  was  cut  off  at 
Rome,  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  public  disputation  at  Ephesus, 
and,  changing  his  tone,  to  have  exclaimed,  Well 
done,  Stepticn  !  take  heart :  kill  the  tyrant  ;  kill  him  ;** 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  to  have  added,  "  the  ty- 
rant is  dead  ;  he  is  killed  this  very  hour."  After  this 
we  hear  little  of  him,  except  that  'Nerva  wrote  to  bim 
on  his  accession  ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  died 
at  Ephesus  during  the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  at 
tbe  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.  The  sources 
of  information  concerning  ibis  extraordinary  man  are 
very  uncertain.  His  life  by  Philoatratus,  from  which 
the  foregoing  sketch  is  principally  selected,  was  com- 
piled two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Julia,  widow  of  Severus,  which  prince 
regarded  Apollonius  as  a  divinely-inspired  personage, 
and  is  said  to  have  associated  his  image  in  a  temple 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  our  Saviour. 
Philoatratus.  a  mere  sophist,  received  as  materials  the 
journal  of  Damis,  his  companion  and  disciple,  who 
was  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  a  short  and  imperfect 
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br  Maxentiu*  of  JEgr,  now  lost.  All  sorts 
•f  febaw  sod  traditionary  tales  are  mixed  up  with 
the  actwit  of  Philostratus,  who  only  merits  attcn- 
tocn  fcr  i  mere  outline  of  the  facts  upon  which  he 
■i-'  -  -ssanly  have  formed  his  marvellous  super- 
Tbe  claim  of  the  whole  to  notice  rests 
be  disposition  of  the  pagans,  when  Chris- 
;iu  to  gain  ground,  tn  assimilate  the  charac- 
ter i-  :  i  .  nts  of  Apollonms  with  those  of  the  Divine 
f -'  th    r;-  ■  _r  r>  li„<o:i      Something  is  also  due 

i  i  j>  -   singuhr  aa  that  of  Apolloniu*,  who  certainly 
o  pa*»  for  a  divinely- favoured  person,  not 
i*j  mi  own  days,  hot  as  long  as  paganism  pre- 
sd.    Trie  inhabitant*  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple 
•  name  ;  the  Ephestans  erected  a  statue  to  him 
tihe  name  of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  for  delivering 
from  the  plague  ;  Hadrian  collected  his  letters ; 
Emperor  Severus  honoured  him  as  already  de- 
dla  erected  a  temple  to  him  ;  Aurelian, 
«ct  o!  regard  to  his  memory,  refrained  from  sacking 
Trans ;    Lastly,  Ammlanus  Marcetlinus  ranks  him 
the  eminent  men,  who,  like  Socrates  and  Numa, 
by  a  demon.    All  these  prove  nothing  of 
aV  sapematural  attributes  of  Apollomus,  but  they  are 
iecssrve  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him.    At  the 
umr.  Dr.  Lardner  clearly  shows  that  the  life  of 
tu*  was  composed  with  a  reference  to  the 
of  Pythagoras  rather  than  to  that  of  our  Saviour. 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  the  Introduction 
10  his  edition  of  the  Clauds  of  Aristophanes,  p.  viii., 
seyy  .  Load .  183*.)    On  the  whole,  aa  his  correct 
doctrines  appear  to  bare  been  extremely  moral  and  pure, 
n  may  be  the  fairest  way  to  rank  him  among  that  less 
uh— immm  class  of  impostor?,  who  pretend  to  be  di- 
gifted,  with  a  view  to  secure  attention  and  obe- 
u>  precepts,  which,  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
would  be  generally  neglected.     Of  the  writings  of 
Af^nnj,  -Jiere  remain  onlv  his  Apology  to  Pomitmn, 
an:  *  .  WT-foar  epistles,  the  brevity  of  which  is  in 
i»t  ■  r  jf  their  authenticity     They  were  e<lited  by 
Ctroeijo  m  1601,  8vo.  and  by  Stephens,  in  his  Epistola?, 
15TT     His  life  by  Philostratus  is  found  in  the  wri- 
~*»     '  '-hat  sophist,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
if  Tftparii    Lips  ,  1709,  fol.    (Enfield? s  History  vf 
Pi .     ?»y,  vol    2.  p    39,  *fjq — Mtchaud,  Biogr. 
'•        >]  2.  p  32i».  *<-qq  v—  Vl(  A  stoic  philosopher, 
sora  ■]  Chakis  in  Eabcea.  or.  according  to  some,  at 
Casl'-edon  ia  Bithynia.     His  high  reputation  induced 
tie  Easperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  send  for  him  to  come 
"  M'-c  \n  .jrd«  r  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
Aorelms,    On  hia  arrival  at  the  capital,  the 
it  him  an  eager  invitation  to  repair  to  the 
bat  the  philosopher  declined  to  come,  observ- 
ng  tiat  the  p>ipil  ought  to  come  to  the  master,  not  the 
>r«a*aer  to  the  poptl.     The  emperor,  on  receiving  this 
ivmtt.  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  then  easier, 
e  «em«,  6w  Apoikmrua  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome, 
An  from  his  residence  in  Rome  to  the  palace  in  the 
sat  e;tv!"*    Anloninos,  however,  hastened  to  send 
fe*  -»-?i  poptl  to  him,  and  Aurelius  profited  in  no 
sau'l  ^^ree  trv  the  lessons  of  his  instructer.  The 
-  <  ns  of  AuitIhis  contain  a  eulogium  on  his 
*f    ;r. -eptor      (Btogr.  Umv,  vol.  2,  p.  323  ) — 
V       v  vulptor.  distmjmished  by  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
pairt  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vati- 


is  known  by  the  name  of 
aV  Be»»TdeTe  torso  He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and, 
Winckelmanu,  flounshed  a  short  time 
«'-.-«--  <«t  to  Alexander  the  Great  This  opinion  is 
upon  tho  form  of  the  letters  com- 
i  sculptured  on  the  marble. 
A  c.v  retire  of  this  kind,  however,  can  at  best  be  only 
far  r\«ative.  The  famous  torso  of  the  Bel  vide  re  Her- 
oik*  has  been  the  admiration  of  all  artista.  Michael 
l*ge'*s  fetched  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view; 

was  deprived  of  sight, 


in  hts  old  age,  he 


« 


the  enthusiastic  painter  caused  himself  to  be  conduct- 
ed to  this  chef  d'oeuvre  of  art,  and,  by  passing  hia 
hands  over  it,  sought  in  this  way  to  enjoy  those  feel- 
ings of  delight  which  his  loss  of  vision  seemed  to  deny 
hun.  (Im  Salle,  in  Bwgr.  Umr  ,  vol.  2,  p.  325  )— 
IX.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  head  of  a  young  satyr, 
now  preserved  at  Eirrcmont  House.  Petworth.  (Con- 
sult O.  Muller,  Amalth  ,  3,  252.)— X.  A  sculptor, 
who,  in  connexion  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  con- 
structed a  celebrated  image  of  a  bull,  formerly  the 
property  of  Asinius  Polho.  This  image  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  that  now  known  as  the  Farncse  Hull, 
though  artists  have  observed  several  things  in  the  lat- 
ter performance  which  argue  it  to  be  of  a  later  date 
(Phn  ,  36.  ft.— Stilt*,  Ihet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Aponiana,  an  island  near  Lilyhanim.  (Hirt.,  B. 
Af'ic.,  2.)  Cluverius  thinks  that  one  of  the  AZgQum 
or  ^Egades  is  here  meant.  Others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Paconia  of  Ptolemy.  In  one  MS.  the 
name  is  given  as  Apononia.    (C/uV,  Sictl.,  2,  IS.) 

Aponub  Fons,  a  fountain,  or,  more  correctly,  warm 
mineral  springs  about  six  miles  to  the  south  of  Patnvi- 
um.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  healing  proper- 
ties, and  hence  their  name,  from  a,  not,  and  rroror.  the 
anguish  or  pain  of  a  malady,  as  indicating  their  prop- 
erty of  lulling  or  removing  the  pains  of  sickness. 
There  was  also  a  species  of  divination  connected  with 
them,  by  throwing  articles  into  the  fountain.  (Lucan, 
Phars,  1,  \93—Suet.,  Vit  Tth,  c.  14,  and  Cnu., 
ad  loe.)  The  Aporius  Fons  was  the  principal  source 
of  what  were  denominated  the  Aqua  Patavma  The 
name  of  Bagni  d'Abano,  by  which  these  waters  are  at 
present  known,  has  evidently  been  formed  by  corrup- 
tion from  Aponus.    (PUn.,  2,  103. — Id.,  31,  6.) 

Apothe6sis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  some  ancient 
nations,  by  which  they  raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and 
great  men  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Neither  the  Egyp- 
tians nor  Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it.  The 
Romans  borrowed  it  from  them.  Hcrodian  (4,  2)  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  a 
waxen  image  of  it  was  placed  upon  a  tall  ivory  couch 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  the  couch  being  decked 
with  the  most  Bumptuous  coverings.  The  image  rep- 
resented the  emperor  as  pale  and  suffering  under  sick 
ness.  This  continued  for  seven  days.  The  city  mean- 
while was  in  sorrow.  For  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  the  senate  sat  ranged  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed, 
dressed  in  robes  of  mourning,  the  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
sitting  on  the  right  side  in  white  robes,  without  any  or- 
naments. During  the  seven  days  the  physicians  pa  id  reg- 
ular visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  always  reported  that  he 
grew  worse,  until  at  length  they  gave  out  that  he  was 
dead.  When  the  death  was  announced,  a  band  consist- 
ing of  the  noblest  members  of  the  equestrian  order,  and 
the  most  distinguished  youths  of  senatorian  rank,  carried 
the  couch  and  image,  first  to  the  Forum,  where  hymns 
and  dirges  were  sung,  and  then  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  In  this  latter  place  a  large  pyramidal  edifice  of 
wood  had  been  previously  constructed,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  combustibles  of  all  kinds.  The 
couch  was  placed  on  this,  with  abundance  of  aromatica 
and  spices  The  equestrian  order  then  moved  in  sol- 
emn array  around  the  pile,  imitating  by  their  evolu- 
tions the  pyrrhic  dance  ;  and  chariots  were  also  driven 
around,  having  the  persons  standing  in  them  arrayed 
in  their  pretcxtas,  and  wearing  masks  which  recalled 
the  features  of  the  most  celebrated  Romans  of  former 
days.  The  new  emperor  then  applied  a  torch  to  the 
pile,  and  fire  was  also  communicated  to  it  by  the  rest. 
Meanwhile,  an  eagle  was  let  fly  froth  the  summit  of 
the  structure,  which  was  to  ascend  with  the  flames  to 
the  heavens,  and  was  supposed  to  bear  with  it  from 
earth  the  soul  of  the  dcccas*>d  emperor.  If  the  deified 
person  was  a  female,  a  peacock,  not  an  eagle,  was 
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from  the  funeral  pile.   (Lydiut,  it  Re  Mil.,  p.  j 

93. — Irmisrk,   ad  Hcrodian.,  I.  c.) — Some  writers,  j 
misled  by  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  as-  j 
cribed  ihc  introduction  of  the  apotheosis  into  Greece  . 
to  Egyptian  colonies.    Diodorus,  however,  a  partisan 
of  the  theory  of  Euhcmerua,  only  saw  in  the  gods  of  ' 
every  religion  mere  deified  mortal?.   Leibnitz  commits, 
with  regard  to  the  Persians,  an  error  similar  to  that  of ; 
Diodorus,  when  he  sees  in  the  myth  of  Arimanes  no-  j 
thing  more  than  the  apotheosis  of  the  chief  of  a  No-  j 
madic  tribe.    Moshtim  also  (Amtot.  ad.  Cudvorlh,  p.  ' 
238)  pretends  that  Mithras  was  only  a  deified  hunter,  . 
because,  upon  the  monuments  that  have  reached  us,  ho  | 
is  represented  as  killing  a  bull,  and  being  followed  by  a 
dog !    (Consult  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vot.  2,  p. 
446,  in  not.) 

AppIa  via,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads,  | 
both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which  ; 
it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  construction,  j 
hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,"  Reeina  j 
Vtarum.  (Slat.,  St/lv  ,  2,  2  )  It  was  made,  as  Livy  | 
inform*  us (9, 29),  by  the  censor  Appius  Ciecub,  A.U.C. 
442,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  down  as 
far  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles;  but  even  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  was  executed  in  so  expensive  a  manner,  that 
it  exhausted  the  public  treasury  (20,  36).  From 
Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventum, 
and  finally  to  Brundisium,  when  this  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of 
crossing  over  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  (Strabo, 
293.)  This  latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed 
to  have  bcon  constructed  by  the  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  grandson  of  Caecus,  A.U.C.  504,  and  to 
have  been  completed  bv  another  consul  of  the  same 
family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the 
histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in  ancient  inscriptions. 
This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed.  He  says, 
"  An  expeditious  traveller  might  very  well  perform  tHe 
journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  days.  Its  breadth 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  oth- 
er. Above  all  others,  this  way  is  worthy  of  notice : 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely hard  nature,  and  were  doubtless  conveyed  by 
Appius  from  some  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  that  kind.  These,  when 
they  had  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  he  fitted  to- 
gether closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  thus  formed  by  nature,  and 
not  cemented  by  art.  And  though  they  have  been 
travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  harden  and  car- 
riages for  ages,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have 
lost  any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  (Procop., 
Bell,  (tot.,  3.)  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at 
Fondi  and  Mola,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay 
after  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  (Classical 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  177.)  The  same  writer  states  the 
Average  breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet. 

Appiaoes,  a  name  given  to  the  five  deities,  Venus, 
Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace.  A  temple  wai 
erected  to  them  near  the  Appiss  Aqua?,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julius  Csssar's  forum.  Such  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation commonly  given  to  the  expression  Appiades 
Dea,  as  occurring  in  Ovid  (A.  A.,  3,  452).  Bur- 
mann,  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  refers  merely  to 
the  nvmphs  of  the  adjacent  fountain,  while  Hcinsius, 
altering  the  common  lection  of  Dea  to  suoz, 
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stands  females  of  loose  character,  remarking  as  foi- 

lows;  *'  Extra  urban  pltbs  subtnanmna  et  mtrttry- 
evict  habitabant,  maxime  Vta  Apfia."    (Han*.,  id 

Or ,  /.  c.) 

Appiancs,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  who  flourished 
at  Rome  undei  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius. 
Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  forensic  abilities, 
and  acquired  the  post  of  a  procurator  of  the  empire, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Egypt.    His  Roman  History  ('Pu- 
fiaiita,  or  'loropia  'PuftaiKy),  m  twenty-four  books,  do 
longer  exists  entire.    It  embraced  the  history  of  ik* 
Republic  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  an  order  whicu 
Appian  himself  explains  in  his  preface.    He  stales, 
that  in  reading  the  works  which  treated  of  Roman 
History,  he  was  wearied  with  being  compelled  to  trans- 
port his  attention  every  moment  from  one  province  to 
another,  according  as  the  scene  of  events  changed  :  to 
pass  from  Carthage  to  Spam,  from  Spain  to  Sicily, 
from  Sicily  to  Macedotua,  and  from  this  latter  coun- 
try again  to  Carthage.    To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, inseparable  from  synchronism,  ho  collects  to- 
gether in  hi.«  history  the  events  that  have  passed  in 
each  particular  country :  it  is  thus  that  the  several 
books  of  his  history  arose,  in  which  the  facts  are  stated, 
not  in  a  chronological  order,  nor  by  principal  epochs, 
but  wkh  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  took 
place.    This  method,  which  has  been  sometimes  im- 
itated in  modern  times,  and  especially  by  Gibbon,  pre- 
sents certainly  some  advantages.    It  labours  under 
the  serious  objection,  however,  of  turning  away  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  in  too  great  a  degree,  from  the 
main  subject  of  the  narrative.    It  ta  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  follow,  in  Appian,  the  progressive  greatness 
and  downfall  of  the  state  of  which  he  treats.  Sull, 
however,  his  work  abounds  with  valuable  information 
respecting  the  history  of  those  times,  and  on  many 
points  of  ancient  geography.    Though  evidently  a 
compilation,  it  is  not  the  less  important,  however,  oa 
this  account,  since  many  of  the  sources  whence  he  de- 
rived his  information  are  completely  lost  to  us,  while 
for  some  epochs  of  Roman  history  he  is  the  only  au- 
thority we  possess.    The  details  into  which  he  enters, 
on  the  events  of  the  wars  of  which  he  treats,  render  bis 
work  a  very  interesting  one  for  military  readers.  Set- 
ting aside  the  defective  nature  of  the  plan.  Appian'a 
history  is,  in  other  respects,  wanting  neither  in  critical 
views  of  the  subject,  nor  in  discernment.    The  gravest 
reproach,  however,  to  which  he  is  exposed,  is  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Romans,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
read  him  with  caution.    His  style  is  formed  on  tL»t 
of  Polybius,  but  be  is  inferior  to  his  model. — Of  the 
first  five  books  of  Appiaif  s  History  we  possess  merely 
fragments.    The  first  book,  which  was  entitled  'Pw- 
fiaiKdv  {laotliKtj,  contained  the  history  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings  :  the  succeeding  four  were  entitled  re- 
spectively, 'IraXiKy,  ZafiyiriKT},  KtlrtKr/,  and  £i*e- 
?.ik}j  nai  HqoiuTtKjj,  that  is,  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  with  the  Sammies,  with  the  Cauls,  and  m 
Stctly  and  the  other  isles.    We  have  then  the  GiL. 
7th,  and  8ih  entire.    The  sixth  book,  entitled  '16syx<s;, 
contains  the  history  of  the  wars  in  Spam ;  the  seventh, 
'Arvt6a?.tKtj.  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal;  the 
eighth,  AiCukjj,  Kap^^«Wi/ny  xai  NoriHo*i*>;,trie  Punu 
Wars  ;  of  the  ninth.  Mamdoytn^,  which  contained  the 
wars  with  Macedonia,  we  have  only  fragments  re- 
maining ;  the  tenth, '  EXluvuit  xai  luiist/,  contain  ng 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asm  Minor,  is  entirely  lost ; 
of  the  eleventh.  Xvptatit  «a2  TlapVui},  the  first  part, 
the  history  of  the  wars  in  Syria,  alone  remains ;  the 
second  part,  the  wars  with  the  Parlhans,  is  lost  :  this 
lacuna,  in  truth,  is  supplied  in  the  MSS.  ;  the  part, 
however,  thus  supplied,  was  not  written  by  Appian, 
but  is  a  mere  compilation  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
Crassua  and  Antony.    Indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  a  history  of  the  wars  with  the  ParOusa* 
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»»>  -<■<■  ■*:.:'>:  ;\  by  Appian.    (Consult  ScaWtfl  ,  ad 
Hut  Perth.  Appiano   tern,  tnb.,  p.  921,  vol.  3.)  I 
Tbt  tmtitih  book,  yiiQpa6a.ru.ii,  contains  the  history 
of  ih»  *«n  with  Makradates.    In  the  nine  succeed- 
from  ".tit-  I3lh  to  the  21st  mrlu?!Vt  ),  ApfN* 
as  fire  the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  from  the  time  of 
sad  SylU  to  the  battle  of  Actiura  and  the 
. of  Egypt-     Of  these  nine,  the  first  five  re- 
aaata .  lacy  contain,  in  ihe  form  of  an  introduction, 
.     •>  j:  ill  u, c-  truubb     that  disturbed  ti><'  Rmmb 
rrjMboc  from  the  secession  to  the  Moos  Sacer  down 
is  tike  defeat  of  Sexlus  Pompeius.    The  twenty-sec- 
•as  Book,  entitled  '  Exarovraeria,  contained  the  his- 
wrr  of  he  nrsl  hundred  years  of  the  dominion  of  the 
From  the  account  given  of  its  contents, 
r,  by  Apptan  hunself  (Praf.,  15),  as  well  as 
Ira  oioer  sources  {Phot.,  Cod  ,  57),  it  appears  to  have 
emwBtd  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  a 
ftauaucal  account  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  loss  of 
law  is  nutch  to  be  regretted.    The  twenty-third  book, 
liinwi  j,  or,  as  P  noli  us  calls  it,  Aoauai?,  contains  the 
van  of  Pdyna  :  the  twenty-fourth  book,  'ApaBiKt/, 
srtaung  of  the  wars  of  Arabia,  is  lost.    From  this  list 
<t  resslis,  that,  regarding  the  eleventh  as  complete,  we 
aire  lea  books  remaining  of  the  History  of  Appian.— 
The  Wat  edition  of  Appian  is  that  of  Schweighacuser, 
Lf$ ,  1785,  3  vols.  8vo.    ( Muhaud,  in  Btogr.  Unw  , 
»sl  t,  p.  329,  meqa. — Schweigk.,  ad  App—Scholl, 
mat  Li  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  173,  seqq.) 

Arrii  roicai,  a  small  place  on  the  Appian  Way, 
tbrat  (uteen  miles  from  the  Tres  TabernsB.  It  is 
oiei'joaed  by  St.  Paul  (,4crs,28,  15),  and  is  also  well 
biiD  as  Horace's  second  resting-place  in  his  journey 
u> Bruadistutn.  Holstenius  (Adnot.,  p  210)  and  Cor- 
naaali'el.  Lot.,  11,  p.  9-1)  agree  in  fixing  the  posi- 
uc«  of  Forum  Appu  at  CasanHo  dt  Santa  Marta. 
BetU'Anville,  from  an  exact  computation  of  distances 
positions,  inclines  to  place  it  a:  Borgo 
,  atar  Treponti,  oa  the  present  road.  (Anal, 
r.  dt  r  Italic,  p.  186.)  It  would  appear,  that  this 
•a  of  D'Anville's  is  the  more  correct  one,  espe- 
oaihr  as  it  is  clear  from  Horace  (Serm.,  1,  5),  that 
tram  bene*  it  was  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
na  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  which  was  called 
Decenno'iuiq,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles.  (Pro- 
v>1  Her  Got  .  1,  2  )  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still 
at  traced  a  hills  beyond  Bur  go  Lungo.  (Cramer's 
Aaaeal  iWjr,  vol.  2,  p.  93.)  As  regards  the  ancient 
tasv,  a  mar  be  remarked,  that  the  term  Forum  was 
app4«d  to  places  in  the  country  where  markets  were 
aiii and  courts  ot  ju»tu:t  convened. 

Imai.*.  a  citv  of  l-au  r.n.  in  the  territory  of  Sctia 
f&rratun.  Vet.  hat.,      2;,  taken  and  burnt  by  Tar- 


tho  Anio,  and  the  nucleus  was  thus  formed  of 
what  afterward  became  the  Claudiati  tribe.  Appius 
was  a  man  of  harsh  and  stern  character,  and  frequently 
brought,  on  this  account,  into  collision  with  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  controversiea  between  cred- 
itors and  debtors.  His  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  patri- 
cians knew  no  bounds  ;  and  so  much,  in  fact,  was  he 
dreaded  by  the  plebeians,  that  when  the  latter  had  re- 
fused on  one  occasion  to  enrol  themselves  for  the  war 
against  the  Veicntes,  the  mere  rumour,  spread  by  the 
nobility,  that  Appius  was  about  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator, induced  the  multitude  immediately  to  yield. 
(L»c,  2,  16,  seqq.) — II.  Sabinus,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rendered  himself  still  more  odious  to  the  people  than 
even  his  father  had  been,  by  his  inflexible  and  despotic 
character.  Deing  elected  consul  A  U  G.  283,  he  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  violence  the  passage  of  the 
Publtlian  law,  which  ordained  that  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  chosen  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and 
the  prudence  of  his  colleague  Quinctius  alone  prevent- 
ed bloodshed.  Some  time  after  this  he  was  sent 
against  the  Volsci ;  but  his  soldiers,  indignant  at  his 
haughtiness  and  severity,  refused  to  fight,  when  drawn 
up  for  action,  and  fled  to  their  camp.  The  next  day, 
on  his  marching  back  to  the  Roman  territory,  his  army 
was  attacked  by  the  foe,  and  disgracefully  put  to  flight. 
After  punishing  his  troops  by  decimation  he  returned 
to  the  city  ;  but  the  next  year  he  was  cited  for  trial, 
on  account  of  his  disgraceful  return  from  tho  Volsci, 
and  more  particularly  for  his  violation  of  the  tribuni- 
tian  privileges,  and  his  opposition  to  the  Agrarian  law. 
After  pleading  his  cause  in  person,  and  daunting  his  op- 
ponents so  much  that  they  were  compelled  to  adjourn 
the  case,  he  was  carried  oft  by  a  malady  before  a  second 
hearing  could  be  had.  (Lip.,  2,  56,  seqq. — Flor.,  1, 
22.)— III.  Crassinus,  a  member  of  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Claudii.  Though  cruel  and  arrogant  like  his 
ancestors,  he  was  hardly  appointed  consul,  B.C.  401. 
when,  to  gain  the  favours  of  the  people,  he  supported 
the  law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Terentillius  or  Tercn- 
tius,  which  had  fur  its  object  a  change  in  the  form  of 
government.  Instead  of  the  usual  magistrates,  de- 
cemvirs were  appointed  to  compose  a  code  of  laws  for 
Rome,  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  a  year. 
( Vid.  Decemviri.)  He  was  himself  chosen  decemvir ; 
and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this  office  was  prolonged 
for  a  year  more,  he  was  the  only  one  who,  by  his  influ- 
ence over  the  chief  men  among  the  people,  succeed- 
ed in  being  again  chosen.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  give  up  his  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
leagues for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  but  the 
affair  of  Virginia  put  an  end  to  their  odious  tyranny. 
(  Vtd.  Virginia.)     The  decemviral  office  was  abolished, 


q«a:M  Prweua.  It  is  said  to  have  furnished  from  its  ,  and  the  previous  forms  of  magistracy  immediately  re- 
aasds  the  suaas  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the  stored.  Appius  was  accused  and  thrown  into  prison, 
Coras  Maxima*.  (  I horn.  Hal.,  3,  49. — Lis.,  1,  35  ]  where,  according  to  Livy  (3,  58V  he  died  by  his  own 
— Arsis,  231.)  According  to  Corradmi  (/.  e  ),  the  hand.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  nowevcr.  leads  us 
bus*  sf  Vmlle  AptoU  is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract  to  suppose  that  another  account  was  credited  by  some, 


which  made  him  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  prison  by 
the  tribunes.  (Ant.  Rom.,  11,49)  As  regards  the 
imprisonment  of  Appius,  consult  the  remarks  of  Nie- 


*f  cssalrv  situated  between  Sczza  and  Piper  no.  (  Cra- 
mer', Am.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  108  ) 

Africa  Ci.tuotcs,  I.  the  founder  of  the  Appian 
hauls  rt  Rone  He  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  a  native  I  bufir.  (Rom.  Hist  ',  vol.  2.  p  369,  seqq  )— IV.  Caucus, 
sf  RegdtamL  and  his  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  |  a  distinguished  Roman  of  the  Appian  family,  who  re- 
AOs*  (Hausus.  In  the  year  of  the  city  260.  the  last  ceived  his  surname  from  his  blindness.  When  cen- 
asnao*  sf  what  Ntebubr  considers  the  mythical  age  ,  sor,  lie  constructed  (hat  part  of  the  Appian  Way  which 
sf  Rsaaaa  History,  Alius  is  said  to  have  migrated  to  extended  from  Rome  to  Capua.  (V  id.  Appia  Via.) 
Raise,  sits  the  members  and  clients  of  his  bouse  to  He  built  also  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  It  was 
«fct  aaovber  of  5000.  This  powerful  accession  of  through  his  advice  that  the  Politian  family  committed 
•istttrJi  cutured  htm,  of  course,  a  favourable  rcccp-  the  charge  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  to  public  slaves  : 
tsjs.  tie  was  classed  among  the  patricians,  enrolled  in  |  the  consequence  of  this  was,  as  Livy  relates  (9,  29), 
u*  testis,  and  sssumed  the  more  Roman  name  of  \  that  the  family  in  question  were  all  cut  off  within  the 
Aspiut  CUidius.    His  motive  for  leaving  his  native  ,  year,  and  Appius  himself  was  deprived  of  sight,  whence 

his  cognomen  of  Cacus,  "  the  Blind."  He  was  after- 
ward consul,  and  also  intcrrex,  and  was  very  success- 


sad  to  have  been  a  wiah  to  live  on  friendly 
i  the  Romans,  with  whom  his  fcllow-citi- 


ndi 


(  ois  advice,  were  bent  on  making  '  fill  in  his  operations  against  the  Samnitcs.  (Lis.,  10, 
assigned  to  him  and  his  followers ,  31.) — V    Hcrdonius  seized  the  capitol,  with  4000 
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s.aves  and  exiles,  A.U.C.  292,  and  was  soon  after  [  the  fraternity  of  Osiria,  was  obliged  to  part  with  his 
overthrown.  (Lip  ,  3, 15. — Flur.,  3,  19.) — The  name  clothes  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inaugural 
of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  particularly  to  many  ceremonies.  He  now  began  to  acquire  a  more  pro- 
consuls whose  history  ia  not  marked  by  any  uncom-  dent  estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  «nd  undertook 
mon  event.  the  profession  of  a  pleader,  in  which  he  obtained  ceu- 

Aprils,  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and  >,  sidcrable  fame  and  emolument.  Not  only  so,  be  en- 
called,  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezckicl,  Pharaoh  Hophra.    He  braced  also  an  opportunity  which  offered  of  improving 


ascended  the  throne  after  his  father  Psammis,  B.C. 
594.  A  pries  distinguished  himself  by  foreign  con- 
•|iiest ;  he  took  Sidon,  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
-•rid  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  great  prosperity.  After 
a  rci^n.  however,  of  twenty-six  years,  bis  subjects  re- 
volted in  favour  of  A  masts,  by  whom  he  was  over- 
come and  put  to  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
revolt  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  peo- 
ple of  Cyrene,  in  which  many  lives  were  lost;  and 
from  tins  circumstance  we  may  readily  infer,  that  the 
extravagant  projects  of  their  kings  were  but  little  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Egyptian 
l«'oplc\  [Herod. ,  2,  161,  icq. — Compare  Hceren, 
Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  404  ) 

A  raises,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
about  236  B.C.  We  have  from  him  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  and  also  a  work  on  the  questions  discuss- 
ed in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  Rhetor c$  Graci  of  Aldus,  Vemce,  1508, 
fol 

Apbynthu,  or  Absynthii,  a  people  of  Thrace,  na- 
med by  Herodotus  (6,  34.  and  9,  119)  as  bordering  on 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  having  overpowered  the 
Dolonci.  {Vid.  Mithradates.)  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(577)  speaks  of  the  river  Apsynthus. 

Apbus,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  and  dividing  [ 


his  condition  by  marrying  Pndenlilla,  an  elderly  widow 
of  considerable  property,  to  whom  his  youth  ami  agree- 
able qualities  had  strongly  recommended  him.  Thu 
union  exceedingly  exasperated  the  relations  of  the  lady ; 
and  JSmilianus,  the  brother  of  her  former  husband,  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  Apuleius,  before  the  proconsul 
of  Africa,  for  employing  magical  arts  to  obtain  her  love. 
The  apology  which  be  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  performance  of  con- 
siderable merit.  It  was,  of  course,  successful ;  tor  K 
was  not  very  difficult  to  convince  a  sensible  magistrate, 
that  a  widow  of  thirteen  years'  standing  may  be  induced 
to  marry  a  handsome,  eloquent,  and  accotnp)!>h*-d 
young  man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  filters 
or  magic.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apuleius 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  several  cities  honoured 
him  with  statues  for  his  eloquence,  and  that  he  wrote 
much  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Like  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  miracles  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  have 
been  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  gospel. 
The  origin  of  these  reports,  which  did  not  circulate 
until  after  his  death,  is  by  no  means  ascertained  ;  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  foolish  accusation, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  charged  with  the  prac- 
tice of  magic  in  his  lifetime ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  anxiety,  while  on  his  travels,  to  get 
initiated  in  the  secret  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  different  places  which  he  visited,  might 


their  respective  territories.  It  has  been  rendered  have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  after 
memorable  from  the  military  operations  of  Ctesar  and  his  death  of  his  supernatural  acquirements.  Be  this 
Pompey  on  its  banks.  The  present  name  of  the  i  as  it  may,  Marcellinus,  in  the  fifth  century,  requested 
stream  is  Ergent  or  Bcratino.  (Cat.,  B.  Civ.,  4,  of  St.  Augustin  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  refute  the 
13.— Lucan,  5.  461  )  assertions  of  those  who  falsely  declared  "that  Cbnst 

Aptkr.*,  a  Cretan  citv,  to  the  cast  of  Polyrrhenia,  did  nothing  more  than  what  was  done  by  other  men. 


and  eighty  stadia  from  Cydouia.  (Strabo,  479.)  Its 
name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  contest  waged 
by  the  Sirens  and  Muses  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  for- 
mer, being  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  musical  excel- 
lence, were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  their  wings 
dropped  from  their  shoulders.  (Stejifi.  Byz.,  t.  v. 
'Anrroa.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Kisamus  was  the 
naval  station  of  Aptcra.  The  vestiges  of  Aptcra  were 
observed  by  Pococke  to  the  south  of  Kttamot,  and  they 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  between  that  place  and 
Jeramt  or  Cydonia.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  378.) 

APui.iciiC  LRGKs,  proposed  by  L.  Apuleius  Satomi- 
nus,  A.U.C.  653,  tribune  of  the  commons;  about  di- 
viding the  public  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers, 
settling  colonics,  punishing  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  furnishing  corn  to  the  poor  at  10-12ths  of  an  at  a 
modiut.  (Cte.,  pro  Balb  ,  21. — Id.,  dt  leg.,  2,  6. — 
Flor..  3,  16  ) 

Apuxrius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  Madaura.  an  African  city  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Gretulia.  His  family  was 
respectable,  both  m  station  and  projierty,  his  father  be- 
ing chief  magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  he  im- 
bibed his  first  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  thence  removed  in  succession  to  Athens  and  Rome. 
Apuleius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  began 
life  with  that  contempt  for  riches  which  in  the  ancient 
world  in  particular  so  frequently  distinguished  aspirants 
after  learning  and  philosophy.  He  liberally  rewarded 
all  those  who  had  any  share  in  his  instruction,  and  was 
otherwise  so  generous  and  profuse,  that,  on  his  return 
home  after  hit  travels,  he  found  his  patrimony  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  entering  into 
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and  who  produced  their  Apollonius,  Apuleius,  and 
other  masters  of  the  magical  art,  whose  miracles  they 
assert  to  have  been  greater  than  his."  Perhaps  this 
notion  has  been  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of  his 
story  of  The  Golden  Ass,"  in  which  a  Milesian  fable, 
invented  by  Lucius  of  Paine,  and  abridged  from  him 
by  Lucian,  is  enlarged  and  embellished.  This  hu- 
morous production  was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  true 
history,  and  among  the  rest  St.  Augustin  entertained 
his  doubts,  while  Bishop  Warburton  deems  it  a  work 
written  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  with  a  view 
to  recommend  the  Pagan  religion  **  as  a  cure  for  all 
vices."  The  same  learned  author  also  explains  the 
beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Paycbe,  which  makes 
a  long  episode  in  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  upon  the  tame 
principles.  Dr.  Lardner  is  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and  probably  Baylc  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  re- 
gards this  eccentric  production  as  a  mere  satire  on  the 
frauds  of  the  dealers  in  magical  delusion,  and  on  the 
tricks  of  priests,  and  other  crimes,  both  of  a  violent 
and  deceptive  character,  which  are  so  frequently  com- 
mitted with  impunity.  Apuleius,  indeed,  appears, 
from  the  greater  part  of  bis  writings,  to  have  been 
more  of  a  wit  than  a  philosopher,  in  the  ancient  ac- 
ceptation of  the  character ;  his  productions,  with  the 
exception  of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  being 
too  florid,  oratorical,  sportive,  and  sometimes  even 
wanton,  for  the  gravity  of  philosophy.  His  style  is  a 
very  peculiar  one,  abounding  in  far-fetched,  tumid, 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  and  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  purity  We  must  not,  however,  eon- 
pose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  terms  thus  employed 
by  him  are  of  hit>  own  coining,  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  found  in  the  old  grammarians,  and  be  doer 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  employed  any  of  ibea 
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(Ruhnken,  Pvitf.  ad  tdit. 
Om  frsaWp,  p.  Ill,  *eq  )  In  his  apology,  however, 
wfcici  w«s  antended  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  forum, 
be  «  hee  h-otn  much  of  this  affectation  of  manner,  and 
what  Kohokcn  calls  his  "  /wmor  African**,"  and  ex- 
_c~~jei  himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  clearness  and 
annnoa.  His  printed  works  have  gone  through  up- 
ward sf  (bur- three  editions.  The  first,  which  wan  mii- 
otated  by  the  Inquisition,  is  very  rare ;  it  was  print- 
ad  at  Rome,  hy  order  of  Cardinal  Beasarion,  1647. 
Aawcg  thoee  which  succeeded  may  be  mentioned  the 
adKioas  of  H.  Stephens,  8vo,  1585;  of  Elmenhorat, 
•vs.  KSl  ;  of  Scnvenua,  ISmo,  1624;  that  in  Usum 
iMphnu,  2  vols  4to,  1688.  The  best  edition,  how- 
ever. z»  thai  of  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1786-1823, 
t  vela  4to.  with  prefaces  by  Ruhnken  and  Boscha. 
The  "Golden  A«s,M  or,  to  give  its  latin  title,  Mela- 
•est,  sire  de  Anno  Aurto,  /iArt  xi.,  has  been 


ted  into  almost  all  the  modem  European  lan- 
;  and  of  the  episode  of  Psyche  there  have 
separate  editions  and  translations.  M6I- 
k*  pafeti»bcd  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings 
ef  Apulrius,  Altdorff,  8vo,  1681.  A  list  of  all  his 
productions  is  given  in  the  Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2, 
p.  343.  scyf — Compare  Bohr,  Gttch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
I.  p  58*. 

Arc  Li*,  a  country  of  Magna  Graxria,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.  We  are  led  to  infer,  from 
Sambo's  account  of  the  ancient  coast  of  Italy,  that  the 
same  of  Apaha  was  originally  applied  to  a  small  tract 
at*  country  situate  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Fren- 
uu  {Strnbo,  283.)  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  portion  of  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  toe  Aputi,  properly  so  called,  we  know  that 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  term  Apulia  was  em- 
pinned  n  a  far  more  extended  sense,  including  indeed 
toe  temtohes  of  several  people  much  mare  celebrated 
an  history  than  the  obscure  tribe  above  mentioned,  but 
who  tank  n  proportion  as  this  common  name  was 
broogfc  into  general  use.  It  may  be  remarked,  indeed, 
as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  whereas,  uuder  the 
BMnar.t,  all  former  appellations  peculiar  to  the  different 
people  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  peninsula  were  lost  in 
that  of  Apulia,  the  Greeks,  to  whom  this  name  was  un- 
known, »rxjukl  have  given  the-  same  extension  to  that 
ef  Ispygia.  with  which  the  Romana,  on  the  other  hand, 
aere  e&ttrely  unacquainted.  The  term  Ispygia  appears 
ta  bave  been  confined  at  first  to  that  peninsula  which 
doses  the  Golf  of  Tarentum  to  the  southeast,  and  to 
irteeti  the  name  of  Messapia  waslikcwisc sometimes  ap- 
fimi ;  bat  we  find,  at  a  later  period,  that  Poly bius  gives 
lo  Ispygia  the  same  extensions  which  the  Roman  histo- 
rians and  geographers  assign  to  Apulia.  The  bounda- 
nder  which  Apulia,  in  ita  greatest  extent,  seems 
re  been  comprehended,  were  as  follows  :  to  the 
thra  province  wss  separated  from  the  Ager  Frcn- 
by  the  River  Ttfernus ;  to  the  west  it  may  be 
conceived  as  divided  from  Samnium  by  a  line  drawn 
boss  that  nver  to  the  Aufidus,  and  the  chain  of  Mount 
Vafcar ;  to  the  south,  and  on  the  side  of  Lucaiiia,  it 
ru  ordered  by  the  nver  Bradanus.  ( Ctuver  ,  Ilal. 
Ant ,  2,  p.  1219  )  Within  these  limita  then  we  muat 
pace,  with  Polybtus,  Strabo,  and  the  Latin  geogra- 
phers, the  several  portions  of  country  occupied  by  the 
DseaiL.  Peucetii.  and  Messapii.  In  describing  the 
bs ..  -ui  unes  of  Apulia  Proper,  we  must  follow  the  au- 
of  Strabo.  as  he  is  the  only  wnter  who  haa 
existence  of  a  district  under  this  specific 
s*io*.  He  evidently  conceives  it  to  bare  been  con- 
tvseoa  to  the  Ager  Frcntanos  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Deeme  on  the  other.  (Strabo,  283  )  Pliny  likewise 
f*-.nas  to  confirm  this  arrangement,  when  he  tells  us 
(SL  11)  that  (he  Apulian  Dauni  extended  from  the 
mas  Tifernue  to  the  Cerbalua ;  though  it  must  be 
red,  that  Strabo  appears  to  limit  tbese  Apuli  to 
by  the  Lacua  L'nanua,  now  Logo  V, 


|  At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  fix  the  confine*  of 
the  Apuli  and  Dauni,  and  traco  those  of  the  latter 
and  the  Peucetii  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Aufidus  to  Silvium,  now  Garagnonc,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, so  as  to  include  Cannas  and  Canusium  within 
the  Daunian  territory. — Apulia  was  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wool,  and  particularly  the  district  of 
Luceria.  {Strabo,  284  —  Hor  .,  Od  ,  3,  15.— P/in.,  3, 
11—  Plot.,  p.  6  )— The  old  Latin  traditions  speak  of 
Daunus,  a  king  of  the  Apuliaus,  who  was  expelled 
from  Illyria,  and  retired  to  this  part  of  Italy.  Accord* 
ing  to  the  tradition  which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomcde  settled  in 
Apulia,  was  supported  by  Daunua  in  a  war  with  the 
Messapians,  whom  he  subdued,  and  was  afterward 
treacherously  killed  by  hia  ally,  who  desired  to  mo- 
nopolize the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Roman  history 
informs  us  of  no  other  Apulian  kings,  but  mentions 
Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Arpinum,  aa  important  cities.  The 
Aufidus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  has  been  celebrated  by 
Horace,  who  was  born  at  Venusia,  a  city  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  second  Punic  war  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Apulia.  Puglta,  the  modern  name, 
is  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient  splendour  which 
poets  and  historians  have  celebrated.  It  now  supports 
more  sheep  than  men.  As  regards  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Apulia,  compare  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1, 
p.  122,  a/??.,  Cambridge  tranel. —  Wacktmuth'e  Rom. 
Hut.,  $  61..— Mtcali,  Storia  degli  Anticki  Popoli  Ital- 
ians, vol.  1,  p.  339. — Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  264,  aeqq. 

Aqva,  a  term  joined  to  a  large  number  of  proper 
names,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  sources  of  rivers, 
small  streams,  water-courses,  aqueducts,  dec.  The 
following  are  most  worthy  of  mention  : — I.  Antique, 
near  the  modern  village  of  Altwoeser  in  Silcria.  It 
was  famed  for  its  chalybeate  propertiea. — II.  Bellelta, 
now  Atgntbetlette,  or  Atgutbelle,  in  Savoy,  on  the 
Arco. — III.  Claudia,  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  AUG.  880,  and  conveying  water  from  the 
Anto  to  Rome. — IV.  Crabra,  a  small  river  running 
from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  and  emptying  into  the  Tiber, 
to  the  east  of  the  Palatine  Hill. — V.  Marria,  an  aque- 
duct commenced  by  the  praetor  Marcus  Trlius,  about 
608  A.U.C..  and  finished  by  Marcius  Rex  in  610.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  Rome  with  its  best  water. 
(Plin  ,  31,  3.)— VI.  Tepula,  springs  near  Tusculum, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome.  Their  water  waa  con- 
veyed by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Capitoline  Hill,  about 
627  A.U.C  ,  and  in  719  was  united  with  the  Aqua  Ju- 
lia, a  small  river  near  the  modem  Marino,  by  A  grippe 
— The  plural  form  Aqua  is  also  frequently  joined  to 
proper  names,  to  indicate  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  springs,  dec.  Thus  we  bave,  I.  Aqua?  Bade- 
na»,  a  city  in  Germany,  now  Baden,  on  the  Rhine. — II. 
Pannonics,  a  city  in  Pannonia  Superior,  now  Baden 
in  Austria,  on  the  river  Sthw'iehat,  three  miles  south- 
east of  Vienna. — III.  Allobrogum,  a  city  of  the  Allo- 
broges  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Atx.  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  Chambery .— IV.  Bilbitanorum,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  to  the  west  of  Bilbilis.  It  is  now  Al- 
hama,  on  the  Xalon,  in  Aragon. — V.  Calentes,  a 
town  of  the  Arverni  in  Gaul,  now  Chaudea  Aiguta. — 
VI.  Calidn,  a  city  of  the  Bclgs*,  in  Britain,  now  Bath 
in  Somersetshire. — VII.  Flavie,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  supposed  to  bave  been  situate  among 
the  Calla'ici  Bracani.  It  is  now  the  Portuguese  Villa 
Chiavta,  twelve  miles  from  Braganta. — VlII  Mat- 
tiaca?,  a  town  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany,  now  Wits- 
baden,  the  chief  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. — IX. 
Settle?,  a  city  of  the  Salyes,  in  Gallia  Narboncnais,  to 
the  north  of  Masailia,  founded  by  the  consul  Sextiua 
Calvimiis,  about  A  U.C.  630.  It  was  also  called  Ce- 
lonia  Julm,  after  Julius  Csssar,  and  Colonia  Julia  An- 
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gusu,  after  Augustus.  It  it  now  jtu,  eight  miles 
southesst  of  Avignon.  In  its  vicinity  Marius  defeat- 
ed the  Ambrones  and  the  Tcutones. 

AqUiEDCCTUa,  an  aqueduct.  Mention  of  these  is 
frequently  msdc  iu  the  Roman  writers.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  to  the  capital  from  more  than  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  through  rocks  and  mountains,  snd 
over  valleys  supported  on  arches,  in  some  places  above 
109  feet  high,  one  row  being  placed  above  another. 
The  care  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  censors  and 
sullies.  Afterward  certain  officers  were  appointed  for 
that  purpose  by  the  emperors,  called  curatoret  aqua- 
run,  with  720  men  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  These  persons  were  divided  into  two  bodies  ; 
the  one  called  Fanulut  I'uliica,  first  instituted  by  Agrip- 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  260  men  ;  the  other 
Fumilia  C<rsans,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
waters  were  called  Aquarti.  The  construction  of 
aqueducts  is  treated  of  by  Vitruvius  and  Pliny,  and 
their  description  is  curious,  not  only  as  giving  the  meth- 
ods used  by  the  ancients  in  those  stupendous  works, 
but  as  indicating  a  knowledge  of  some  hydrodynami- 
cal  laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
a  much  later  period.  Frontinus,  also,  a  Roman  au- 
thor, who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqueducts  in 
the  reign  of  Nervs,  has  left  a  treatise  on  these  erections. 
From  his  enumeration,  there  were  nine  aqueducts  which 
brought  water  to  Rome  in  his  time.  The  water  of 
these  varied  in  its  qualities,  that  of  some  being  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  of  others  for  bathing,  for  irrigating 
the  gardens,  or  cleansing  the  sewers.  The  best  drink- 
ing-water they  brought  into  Rome  was  the  Aqua  Mar- 
da,  being  most  highly  prized,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
its  coldness  and  salubrity.  The  aqueduct  at  Nemau- 
•us,  the  modern  Nutnct,  is  probably  one  of  the  eatliest 
constructed  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Agrippa.  Aqueducts,  however,  became 
eventually  common  throughout  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, and  many  stupendous  remains  still  exist  to  attest 
their  former  magnificence.  (Consult  Stuart's  Diction- 
ary of  Architecture,  vol.  I,  a  *.) 

AguiLi,  a  native  of  Sinope  in  Asia  Minor.  He  first 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to 
Saint  Epi|»hanius,  made  him  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  gave  him  in  charge  the  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem,  under  iu  new  name  of 
JElia  Capttoltna.  This  commission  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
which  be  accordingly  embraced,  and  received  the  rite 
of  baptism.  Becoming  subsequently  addicted,  how- 
ever, to  judicial  astrology,  he  was  excommunicated, 
and  theti  axtached  himself  to  Judaism.  Aquila  is  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  published  A  D.  138.  It  is  the  first 
that  was  made  after  the  Septuagint  translation,  and 
appears  to  have  been  executed  with  great  care,  not- 
withstanding what  Buatorf  urges  against  it,  who  de- 
nies to  iu  author,  on  very  feeble  grounds,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Aquila 'a  meth- 
od was  to  translate  word  for  word,  and  to  express,  as 
far  as  this  could  conveniently  be  done,  even  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  terms.  Although  his  version 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  opposing  and  super- 
seding that  of  the  Septuagint,  of  which  last  the  church- 
es made  use  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  still 
the  ancient  fathers  found  it  in  general  so  exact,  that 
they  often,  in  preference,  drew  their  texts  from  it.  St. 
Jerome,  who  had  at  first  censured  it,  afterward  praised 
iu  exactness.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  preferred  it  also 
for  the  use  of  their  synagogues.  Some  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  in  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.  Aquila 
joined  to  a  second  edition  of  his  version  some  Jew- 
ish traditions  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Rabbi 
Akiba,  his  preceptor.  This  edition  was  atdl  mora  fa- 
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Tourably  received  by  the  Hellenistic  Jews  i 
viouftonc  had  been.  The  Emperor  J usti nil 
interdicted  the  reading  of  it,  because  it  on 
Jews  more  stubborn  iu  their  error.  (  Btogr 
2,  p.  345,  scq.) 

Aquilkia,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Italy, 
tory  of  Venelia,  between  the  Alas  and 
about  seven  miles  from  the  sea.    It  eppe 
been  first  founded  by  some  Transalpine  ( 
187  B.C.  ;  but  being  soon  after  uken  poss< 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony  ti 
ter  iu  establishment    (Ut.,  39,  22 ;  45,  5< 
54.)    The  earliest  author  that  mentions 
Polybius,  who,  in  a  fragment  preserved 
(208),  speaks  of  it  as  having  some  valuable 
in  its  neighbourhood.    Eustathiua,  in  his  c 
on  Dionys.  Peneg ,  asserts  that  its  name  v 


from  the  Ijatin  word  Aqutla,  as  denoting  tb 
standard  of  the  Romans,  who  had  been  enca 
Aquilcia  soon  became  the  bulwark  of  Italy  o 
eastern  frontier.  It  was  already  an  imports 
post  in  the  time  of  Cesar  (H.  Civ.,  1.  2),  * 
ued  to  increase  in  prosperity  and  consequei 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  Surabo's  time 
come  the  great  emporium  of  all  the  trade  ol 
the  nations  of  Illyna  and  Pannonia  ;  these 
nished  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions,  n 
for  slaves,  cattle,  and  hides.  The  passage 
Ocrs,  the  loweal  point  of  the  Julian  or  Ca 
was  easy  for  land-carriage  ;  and  at  Naupoi 
other  side,  a  navigable  stream  conveyed  ves 
Suave,  snd  from  that  river  into  the  Danube. 
214—  Id.,  207  —  Mela,  2,  4.— Sueton.,  Ai 
Id.,  Ttb.,  7  —  Id.,  Vesp,  6\— Tec,  Hut  , 
85,  dec.)  Ausonius  assigns  to  Aquileia  the  i 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.  It 
successfully  a  severe  siege  agaiust  Maxim: 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain  b 
soldiers.  (Hcrodutn,  8.)  But  it  could  not 
against  the  fury  of  Attila  ;  its  resistance  sc 
to  increase  the  savage  ferocity  of  the  cooqt 
caused  it  to  be  sacked  and  razed  to  the  grom 
siodor  ,  Ckron  — Procop  ,  Vand.  Her.,  1  — 
Chron.)  The  port  of  Aquileia  was  situate  at 
of  the  Natiso  (P/m.,  3,  18),  and  is  now  cal 
di  Grado.  The  modem  Aq  ileia  sunds  neai 
of  the  ancient  city.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Ita, 
p.  128  }—  II.  A  town  of  Eimru,  marked  in  u 
Itineraries  as  the  first  suge  from  FlorenUs  or 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  immediat 
of  Incua.  ( Cluv.,  Hal  Ant.,  1, 670.— Croi 
ctent  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  214.) 

Aquilius,  I  Neros,  Manias,  a  Roman  co 
colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  intrusted  with 
against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  This  war  was  r 
during  the  succeeding  year,  when  Aquilius,  a 
sul,  still  held  the  command.  In  a  conflict 
foe,  the  two  commanders,  it  is  said,  sorted  i 
the  affair  by  single  combat.  Aquilius,  being 
great  strength,  laid  his  antagonist  dead  st  hit 
single  blow ;  and  the  Romans  thereupon  ru? 
gained  the  victory  after  a  severe  conflict.  Aqu 
honoured  with  an  ovation.  After  ibis  he  was 
of  extortion,  but  acquitted  on  account  of  his  si 
operations  in  Sicily.  Being  subsequently  sent  i 
against  M uhradates, he  wss  defeated  by  that 
in  Bithynia,  and,  having  been  sftcrwird  tresc 
delivered  into  his  hands,  was  put  to  death  wi 
circumstance  of  ignominy.  Mithradates  is  said 
even  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat  in  lok* 
as  a  punishment  for,  his  cupidity.  (Lit.,  E 
— Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad.,  21 —Cic,  Agrar. 
— II.  Gallus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  floun»h< 
65  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Scavoia'a,  and  \ 
mate  with  Cicero,  having  been  a  colleague  < 
the  qusestorahip.    Cicero  represents  him  as  i 
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ir^'cr and  of  ready  Uleot  in  replying  U>  an  ©ppo- 
He  wrote  •  creative,  "de  dolo  maio,"  which 
>  very  highly ;  another, " de pottumoruvt 
"  a  thud,  "de  sttpulaUone,"  6lc.  (Ctc, 
Brmi.  42 — Id.,  dc  Off.,  3,  14,  dec  )— HI.  Sabinus,  a 
lawyer,  who  flourished  id  the  third  century  of 
Hut  wisdom  and  acquirements  gained  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Cato.  He  was  elected  consul  A. U.C. 
214.  «nd  again  in  216  According  to  some,  he  was 
the  Utaer  or  brother  of  Aquilia  Sevcra,  the  vestal  vir- 
«a  »nom  Heliogainlu*  compelled  to  become  his  wife. 
Swat  of  bis  works  have  reached  us.  (Lamprtd.,  Vit. 
Hri~g*h  —  Casnod  ,  CAron.—Rutd.,  t»  Ft*.  Juru- 

Aqchjowia,  I.  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the  Volscian 
froeuer.  about  20  miles  from  Cominium,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Bovianum.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  btUe  town  of  Agntme,  near  the  source  of  the  Trig- 
s*v  (Crasser*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  229.) — II.  An- 
other city  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hupini, 
awarlv  midway  between  Beneventura  and  Venusia. 
lis  sue  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  Lacedogna 
(PUn-.X  11  —  Piol  ,  p.  67.) 

Aocixve,  I  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  Mu- 
tun,  or  JlWrae.  (Pint  ,  3,  15.)  It  is  placed  by  Clu- 
Te-rms  at  the  modern  Acquario. — II.  A  city  of  Latium, 
on  the  Latin  Way.  a  lilUe  beyond  the  place  where  the 
rosd  crosses  the  Lins  and  Melfis.  It  is  now  Aquino. 
Both  Strabo  (237)  and  Silins  Italius  (8,  404)  de- 
scribe it  as  a  Urge  city.  Aquinum  was  the  birthplace 
of  JoTrnsi,  aa  that  poet  himself  informs  us.  (Sat.,  3, 
31*  )  Here  also  was  born  the  Emperor  Pesccnnius 
Niger,  tad  in  modern  times  the  celebrated  Thomas 
A'.cicas  The  place  was  famous  for  Us  purple  dye. 
(Hcrit.  Ep  .  10,  26.) 

Acjcmsi*,  a  country  of  Gaul  between  the  Garum- 
ns  or  Gsrma*,  and  the  Pyrenees.  As  it  was  less  than 
eaaer  of  tite  other  two  divisions  of  Gaul,  Augustus  ex- 
terded  a  to  the  I.igeria  or  Lone.  (  Fid  Gallia.)  The 
Aq  raant,  according  to  Strabo  (190),  differed  from  the 
Giiuc  race  both  in  physical  constitution  and  in  lan- 
guage. They  resembled,  be  tells  us,  the  Iberians  ra- 
ther than  the  Gauls.  According  to  Cesar,  the  Aqui- 
tarn,  beside*  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  had  also 
peruhar  institutions.  Now,  historical  facts  inform  us 
thit  these  institutions  bore,  for  the  most  part,  the  Ibe- 
naa  character  ;  that  the  national  attire  was  Iberian  ; 
that  there  were  the  strongest  ties  of  amity  and  alliance 
aetveen  the  Aquitapic  and  Iberian  tribes.  We  find, 
then,  an  accordance  between  historical  proofs  and  those 
seduced  from  an  examination  of  languages,  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Aquitani  were  of  Iberian  extraction. 
(Consult  T%urrym  Hut  dtt  Gaul.,  vol.  1,  p.  xxiii.,  In- 
trvd.—Jd.,  vol  2,  p-  11,  seqq.) 

At«  Ia-odokbmsis,  an  altar  erected  to  Augustus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Rhone,  near  the  city 
af  I^ugdunum  or  Lyons,  by  sixty  Gallic  communities. 
It  wW  reared  after  the  tumult  excited  in  Gaul  by  the 
proclaiming  of  the  census  had  been  quelled  by  Drusus. 
|L»  ,  Est/  .  137 — Strab,  192.)  The  spot  became 
Ufituc*  under  Caligula  for  ibe  literary  contests  which 
toos  place  there.  A  crowd  of  orators  and  poets  flock- 
ed  to  the  scene  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  em- 
prr.  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  regulations 
»tvcb  are  saxl  to  have  prevailed  here.  The  vanquish- 
ed «ere  compelled  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  victors, 
ard  compose  pieces  in  their  praise  ;  while  tho»e  whose 
Inductions  showed  least  talent  were  obliged  to  efface 
thru  own  writings  with  a  sponge  or  with  the  tongue, 
sr  eke.  as  an  alternative,  to  submit  to  be  scourged,  and 
then  east  into  the  neighbouring  stream.  (Sutton.,  Ca- 
hg ,»  —  tho  Cess.,  54,  32  —Jut .,  Sat.,  1,44.)  The 
spot  was  called  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  At- 
aneatfn.  and  is  now  the  point  of  <d*.itai.  (Lcmaire, 


•iJuw.Lc) 

Abasia,  a  Urge  country  of  Asia,  forming  a  peninsu- 


la between  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  Its  length, 
from  the  Cape  of  Babetmandcb  to  the  extreme  angle 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  about  1800  British  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  800.    The  Arabians  recognise  for  their 

I  ancestors  Joktan,  or  Khatan,  the  son  of  Lber,  and  lsh- 
mael,  the  son  of  Abraham.  Arabia  was  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the  Eastern,  and  by  the  Baby- 
lonians, the  Western,  country.    Hence  the  Arabians 

[  were  sometimes  denominated  Orientals,  and  some* 
times  the  people  of  the  West.  (2  CAren.,9,  14  — 
Jer.,3,  2.)  The  derivation,  moreover,  commonly  as* 
mgned  to  the  term  Arab  is  in  accordance  with  this  lat- 
ter idea,  making  it  signify  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  aa 
Arabia  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia  (Cousult,  how- 
ever, VFoAi,  Vordtr  und  Mittel  A  airs,  vol.  1,  p.  327, 
in  not.,  where  other  explanations  are  given.) — The 
Arabs  anciently  denominated  themselves,  and  do  to 
this  day,  by  either  of  these  names.  Megasthencs  and 
Ptolemy  divided  the  country  into  the  Happy,  Petrsse, 
and  the  Deserted ;  an  arrangement  unknown,  however, 
to  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  east.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy,  derived  this  appellation  from  its  rich  produce. 
This  tract  is  a  peninsula,  which  is  so  bordered  by  the 
Red  Sea  (more  properly  called  tbe  Arabian  Gulf),  by 
the  Mare  Erythrssum,  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  surrounded,  were  a  line  drawn  from 
the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  port  Allan 
or  ^Elan,  situate  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Arabia  Pctrva  was  so  called,  either  from  its 
stony  character  (irtrpo,  "  a  rock"  or  *'  stone"),  or, 
what  is  far  more  probable,  from  an  ancient  fortified  em- 
porium, called  Pelra.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Arabia  Deserta,  on  the  weal  by  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  south  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  here 
divides  and  runs  north  in  two  branches,  and  on  the 
north  by  Palestine.  Idumca,  otherwise  called  Seir, 
is  the  northeastern  part  of  Arabia  Petrea.  Arabia 
Deserta  is  that  tract  which  has  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
south,  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates  on  tbe  east,  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the 
west.  Instead,  however,  of  the  division  just  given, 
the  more  natural  one  ia  that  which  distinguishes  tbe 
coast,  covered  with  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially  coffee,  from  the  inte- 
rior, consisting  of  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  with  thorna 
and  saline  herbs.  The  climate  is  very  vanou*.  Re- 
gions where  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate  with  others 
where  dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  for  the  whole  sea- 
son The  greatest  cold  prevails  on  high  places,  and 
tbe  most  oppressive  heat  in  the  plain*.  Damp  wind* 
aucceed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
life  b*  the  harmattan  and  khamseen  in  Africa.  The 
soil  consists  of  sandy  deserts  and  the  moat  fruitful 
fields.  Wheat,  millet,  rice,  kitchen  vegetables,  cof- 
fee (which  grows  on  trees  in  Arabia,  its  home,  and  on 
bushes  in  America,  the  plants  being  kept  low  for  the 
sake  of  gailicring  their  fruit  more  easily),  manna,  su- 
gar-cane, cotton,  tropical  fruits,  senna-leaves,  gums, 
aloes,  myrrh,  tobacco,  indigo,  odorous  woods,  balsam. 
Arc,  are  the  rich  products  of  Arabia.  There  are  also 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  other  metals  (gold  excepted, 
which  the  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found  pure 
in  rivers  and  in  the  csrth).  The  »nimals  are  mules, 
asses,  camels,  buffaloes,  horned  cattle,  goata,  noble 
horse*,  lions,  hyenas,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboas ; 
birds  of  all  sort*,  p«.!icans,  ostriches,  dec  ;  esculent 
locusts,  scorpions,  Ate — The  Arabians  arc  still,  ss  in 
ihe  most  ancient  times,  Nomades,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. The  older  Arabian  historian*  understand  by 
Arabia  only  Ytmtn  (Arabia  Felix).  Htdsjax  (the 
rocky)  they  regard  aa  belonging  partly  to  Egypt,  part- 
ly to  Syria ;  and  the  rest  of  the  country  they  call  the 
Syrian  Datrt.  The  princes  (tobbat)  of  this  land  were 
anciently  entirely  of  the  race  of  Khatan,  to  which 
belonged  tbe  family  of  the  Homayrites,  who  ruled 
over  Yemen  two  thousand  year*.   The  Arabians  of 
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Yemen  and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  lived  rn 
cities,  and  practised  agriculture :  they  had  commerce 
also  with  the  East  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abys- 
sinia. The  rest  of  the  population  then,  as  now,  led  a 
wandering  life  in  the  deserts. — The  religion  of  the  Ara- 
bians, in  the  time  of  their  ignorance  (ss  they  call  the 
period  before  Mohammed),  was,  in  general,  adoration 


of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabsism ;  varying  much, 
however,  in  the  different  tribes,  each  of  whom  select- 
ed a  different  constellation  as  the  highest  object  of 
worship. — For  a  thousand  years  the  Arabians  manful- 
ly defended  the  freedom,  faith,  and  manners  of  their 
fathers  against  all  the  attacks  of  the  Eastern  conquer- 
ors, protected  by  deserts  and  seas,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  arms.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings,  could  bring  them  un- 
der their  yoke.  At  last  they  were  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  hut  immediately  after  his  death, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disunion  of  his  generals  snd 
successors  to  recover  their  independence.  At  this 
period  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country  were  bold 
enough  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabia.  The  Arabian  Nomades,  especially  in  winter, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or  Chaldaa. 
They  finally  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  hence 
still  called  Irak  Araby.  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth 
advanced  into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the  country  of  Gas- 
san,  whence  tbey  received  the  appellation  of  Gassan- 
ides.  Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
approached  these  limits.  The  divided  Arabians  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  arms  everywhere  successfully  ; 
their  country,  however,  was  not  completely  reduced  to 
a  province ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least,  maintaining 
a  virtual  independence  of  the  emperors.  The  old 
Homey  rites  in  Yemen,  sgainst  whom  an  unsuccessful 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  preserved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  city,  Saba,  was  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  in- 
creased, which  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  would 
have  easily  gained  ;  but,  weakened  and  scattered  as 
they  were,  they  spent  several  centuries  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior 
(Nedachid)  became  the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poets,  till  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy  united  them  by  communicating 
to  them  hia  own  ardour,  and  union  was  followed  by 
augmented  force. — Christianity  early  found  many  ad- 
herents here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops  who 
acknowledged  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  Vet  the  original  worship 
of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished  The  for- 
mer opposition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Monophysites  and  the  Ncstorians,  who 
were  scattered  through  all  the  East ;  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  flame  of  op- 
position. The  Jews  also,  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, became  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and 
made  many  proselytes,  particularly  in  Yemen.  The 
last  kin?  of  the  Homey  rites  (Hamjaritcs)  was  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
A.D.  502,  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  King  of  .-Ethi- 
opia, which  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indifference  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects  is  to 
be  referred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion.  He  raised  the  Arabians  to 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  with  him 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  historv  of  this  people 
(/dAn'f  Bibl.  Archaol.,?.  8,  Upham't  transl.—Eney- 
clop.  Atnerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  316,  *eqq.). 

ArabIccs  si* us,  that  part  or  branch  of  the  Marc 
Erythneum  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    It  is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.    The  meaning 
of  this  modem  appellation  must  be  looked  for,  not  in 
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any  colour  of  its  waters  or  sands,  but  in 
Idumea  (or  the  land  of  Edom),  whoa©  coi 
touches  on  the  north.  Edom,  in  the  Hct 
signifies  red,  and  was  the  name  given  to  f 
ing  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  pot 
country,  which  his  posterity  possessed,  was 
his  name,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  adjoin 
Greeks,  however,  not  understanding  the  r« 
appellation,  translated  what  is  in  Hebrew 
Edom,  by  rpvftpa  ■Qu).aooa.  Thence  corn* 
form  Mare  rubrum,  and  the  modern  naim 
It  is  otherwise  called  Gol/o  di  Mtcea. 
WclCi  Sacred  Geogr.,  No.  160.— Calmct\ 
5,  p.  63,  Eng.  trantl. — B'ahr,ad  Ctes.,  p.  i 
shores  of  this  gulf  consist  principally  of 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  carp* 
ish  coral,  and,  in  calm  weather,  when  it  • 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  sub: 
cats  and  meadows.  The  coral,  however,  is 
quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  (/*/ 
The  beautiful  fuci  attracted  the  admiration  < 
(Aritmtd.,  ap.  Strab.,  76C),  and  procured  foi 
an  Gulf  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Bahr  Sooph 
sea  of  alga."    {Malle-Brun,  2, 84,  Hrussrl. 

Arabics,  Arabis,  or*  Irbis,  a  river  of 
near  ita  eastern  boundary,  running  into  t 
t  )c tan,  now  the  Araba  or  //-  Mend.   (A  ma n 

Abacca  and  An  tec  a,  a  city  of  Susiana, 
Tigris,  now  Want.  It  has  attracted  the  at 
the  learned  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of  its  i 
that  of  Erech,  mentioned  in  the  OldTestam 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.  (Amm 
cell.,  23,  21. — Bocharl,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  col.  i 
chaelit,  SpxciUg.,  vol.  1,  p.  220,  teqq.) 

ArachnjCus  Mores,  a  chain  of  mountains  i 
running  along  the  upper  coast  in  a  soulhcatt 
tion.  In  the  time  of  Inachus  it  was  called  Sa 
(Pausan.,  2,  25. — Compare  Sicbchs,  ad  loc 
chius  reports  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  H 
(*.  t.  'YaotXivov. — Com | >a re  Slcph.  By:.,  t. 
valov).  Mount  Arachnarus  is  mentioned  by  . 
(Agam  ,  299)  as  the  last  station  of  the  telrgi 
by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy  w 
milted  to  Myccnaj.  The  modem  name  is 
according  to  the  latest  maps.  Part  of  this  rh 
municaling  with  the  mountains  of  Neinea  an 
bore  the  name  of  Celossa.  (Strabo,  382.— 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  282  ) 

Arachnk,  a  Mxoniau  maiden,  who  was  so 
her  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidering,  in  w 
Minerva  had  instructed  her.  that  she  vcnturci 
her  obligations  to  the  goddess,  and  even  cl 
her  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Minerva,  assuming  the 
an  oh!  woman,  warned  her  to  desist  from  nor  t 
but,  when  she  found  that  her  admonitions  w 
she  resumed  her  pro|»cr  form,  and  accepted  i 
lenge.  The  skill  of  Arachne  was  such,  and  the 
she  chose  (the  love-transformations  of  the  goi 
so  offensive  to  Minerva,  that  she  struck  her 
limes  in  the  forehead  with  the  shuttle.  Tl 
spirited  maiden,  unable  to  endure  lliis  arTroi 
herself,  and  the  goddess,  relenting,  changed  In 
spider  {ufHixvn). — The  name  of  tin*  m»fct.  nn 
ably,  gave  rise  to  the  fable,  iliough  the  storv  it>»- 
seem  10  be  of  Oriental  origin,  the  art  of  emlir 
having  come  into  Western  Asia  from  llabvln 
the  countries  adjacent.  {Otul,  fi.  I.iryy  — 
fey'*  Mythology,  p  122. — Creuztr,  Symtiolii 
p.  749.) 

Aracuosia,  a  province  of  the  Persian  cmp  t 
to  the  west  of  tlie  river  Indus,  ami  north  of 
The  Greek  writers  usually  call  the  inhabiun 
ckbti  (' AiKixuTui),  sometimes  Amchi>ia  ('A/» 
Dion.  1'eiteg.,  I09fi)  Arachosia  was  of  r.< 
i  able  importance  as  a  frontier  province,  and 
i  ways,  therefore,  a  satrap  or  governor  of  its  on 
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mi  &fter  the  time  of  Alexander.    Throagb  this  J    Ak^  Phil^moucm.    Vtd.  Pbilieni. 
,  moreover,  lay  the  nearest  and  safest  route  to  '     Akar,  a  very  slow,  smooth- running  river  ol  GaoL 
J&ia.   Sybartma,  the  Greek  governor  after  Alexan-  J  It  rises  near  Mons  Vogcsus,  and,  after  a  southern 
der*  death,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian  '  course,  falls  into  the  Rhodanus  at  Lugdunum.  (Cat., 


Sandrocotlua,  and  Megastbenes  was  often 
fry  01  in  to  the  court  of  the  latter,    (Arnan,  5, 6.) 


Toe  aurjent  Arachosia  answers  to  the 


Aro- 


viil*. 


iia/c    (J/AJUtcr/,  5,  pt.  2,  p.  76.) 

.\nca.d?Jk.  and  Arachoti,  the  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
ctosi.    {Vtd.  Arachosia.)    They  are  styled  Aivox' 
from  their  linen  attire.    (Dionys.  Perieg., 
lOSS. — Compare  Eustatk,  ad  lot. — Aman,  3,  23.) 

Asacuotcs,  I.  or  Arachosia,  the  chief  city  of  Ara- 
tw.vA  called  also  Cophe  (KwOq),  and  said  to  have 
beert  built  by  Senuramis.  It  did  not  lie,  as  some  re- 
oo  the  river  Arachotus,  but  a  considerable  dis- 
;  of  it,  oo  a  road  leading  in  a  northern  direction 
towards  tile  modern  Cajulakax .  (Manner t,  5,  pt.  2,  p. 
W  } — II.  A  river  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  the  hills 
of  the  modern  Gasm,  and  losing  itself  in  a 
about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candakar.  Its 
name,  according  to  Want,  is  Naodah.  D'An- 
however,  makes  it  Kare.  (hid.,  Charac.  ap. 
Or.  Mm  ,  vol,  2,  p.  8  —  Plm.,  6,  23  ) 
.\f«cMTBc«,  AavKTHca,  or  Arkthon,  a  river  of  Epi- 
rtu.  du* mg  from  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which 
btit-vged  to  the  ancient  Tymphaei,  and  running  by 
Ambracta  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Lycophron  (v. 
463 >.  who  calls  it  Arclbus  (*Apa*0oc),  speaks  of  it  as 
\zjt  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  aide.  Ambracia, 
U^rrtocr.  being  always  accounted  a  city  of  Greece 
Proprr,  nwt  have  stood  on  its  left  bank.  We  cannot, 
iWtriore,  adm*,  with  Pouquevillc,  that  this  city  occu- 
pied itc  smIc  of  HcjrotLt,  since  that  ruined  fortress  is 
situauu  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luro  river,  which 
ttut  writer  considers  to  be  the  Arachthus.  That  the 
Arachuijs  is  a  cooaiderable  stream,  may  be  inferred 
from  L.rr,  who  relates  (43.  21)  that  Perseus,  king  of 
.Vseecoo.  was  detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods,  on 
i:»  war  to  Acarnama.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
ttl  J,  p.  151,  meqa  ) 

AajicrxTMus,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  ^Etolia, 
naming  i-j  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  Achclous 
t>  lor  Errnus.  Its  present  name  is  Mount  Zigos. 
Play  (4.  1)  and  other  writers,  with  less  propriety,  as- 
rp*  Aracvnthus  to  Acarnama. — II.  A  mountain  of 
B*:<ua,  sacred  to  Minerva,  whence  this  goddess  re- 
the  appellation  of  Aracynthia.  (Khtan.,  ap. 
&cpk.  By:.,  *.  v.  'ApdxwOoc.)  It  was  aituale  not 
fc/  :iom  Tbebea. 

Aaitwrs.  I.  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
on  lie  coast  of  Phoenicia.  According  to  Slrabo,  it 
wm  founded  by  a  band  of  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
oo  which  it  stood  was  a  mere  rock,  not  quite 
siad.a  in  circumference ;  and  hence,  as  the  pop- 
-Ution  of  the  city  increased,  they  were  compelled  to 
erect  rdinees  many  stones  in  height,  to  make  amends  for 


B.  G.,  1,  12  —  I'ltn.,  3,  4.)  Ammmnus  Marcellinua, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of  Saucona, 
speaking  of  this  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "  Arartm,  quern 
Sauconam  appellant"  (15,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at 
a  later  period,  styles  it  Saugona  ;  snd  from  this  comes 
the  modem  French  appellation  Saline.  (Compare  Le- 
maire,  Index  Gcogr..  ad  Cas.  Comm.,  p.  190.) 

Aratea,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sic  yon,  upon  the 
birthday  of  A  rat  us,  and  in  memory  of  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Aral.,  53.) 

Aratus,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Pornpciopo* 
lis)  in  Cilicia.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  was 
a  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  and  a  firm  friend 
to  Antigonus  Gonatas,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorceles. 
He  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  who  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  Idyls,  and 
was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  At  the  instance 
of  Antigonus,  Aratus  composed  an  astronomical  poem, 
entitled  Qaivojteva,  "  Appearances  "  and  treating  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  names,  movements,  dec. 
The  materials  for  this  production  he  is  said  to  have 
principally  derived  from  the  works  of  Eudnxus  of  Cni- 
dus,  who  wrote  two  treatises  on  the  celestial  bodies 
and  phenomena,  one  entitled  'Evoxrpov,  or  "  the  Mir- 
ror, and  the  other  Qatvopcva.  (Huhle,  de  Arat. 
Script.  Comment.,  p.  466.)  What  other  writer*  he 
followed  besides  Eudoxus,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
Salmasius,  indeed,  insists  that  he  did  not  follow  Eu- 
doxus at  all,  but  Phainus  or  Melon  (Salm.,  ad  Solin., 
p.  822);  this  opinion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Petavius. 
(Doctr.  Temp.,  6,  9  )  Aratus  was  the  author  also  of 
another  poem,  entitled  Aioonficia,  or  "Sign*  from 
Jove"  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from  He- 
siod,  the  meteorological  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  The- 
ophrastus  on  the  signs  of  the  winds.  Some  of  the  an- 
c leu ts,  and  several  of  the  moderns,  too,  have  united 
the  ^aivofitva  and  Aiooijutia  into  ouo  poem,  probably 
because,  in  the  latter,  he  draws  his  signs  indicative  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac  as 
regards  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  distinct  pro- 
ductions, and  are  regarded  as  such  by  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  authorities.  (Schol.  ad  Ihoscm.  imt. — 
Schol.  ad  Artstopk.  Pac,  1086.— Ki/ritn.,  9,  7. — 
Buhle,  ibid.,  p.  462  ) — In  the  two  poems  just  refer- 
red to,  Aratus  gives  us,  in  correct  and  rather  elegant 
verse,  a  general  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  signs,  appearances,  &c,  although  it 
is  evident,  both  from  ancient  authority  as  well  as  from 
the  poem  itself,  that  he  was  not  a  professed  astrono- 
mer, or  even  very  accurately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 


itnnttd  area  of  the  place.    The  position  of  Aradus  ciplrs  of  the  science.    (Ctc,  de  Orat.,  1,  16  —Buhle, 


»a»  well  adapted  for  commerce.  The  modern  name 
of  tr*  island  is  Ruad,  according  to  Pococke  (vol.  2,  n, 
JM"i.  sod  traces  still  remain  of  the  cisterns  anciently 
co:  o  the  rock  to  hold  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of 
Use  jDoabiiants.  ( Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p. 
3vv  stqq.) — II-  An  island,  according  to  some,  on  the 
eout  of  Arabia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  supposed 
to  aiark,  in  part,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Phos- 
ncuiu  previous  to  their  establishing  themselves  on 
the  roast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Much  doubt  exists, 
hffsreteT,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; 
tad  Mannert.  among  others,  thinks  that  the  name  Ara- 
eas.  as  designating  an  island  in  this  quarter,  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  the  love  of  theory  alone. 
(Manmcrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  154. — Compare, 
sewer,  Mtchaihs,  Spictleg.,  voL  1,  p.  166,  seqq., 
and  vtd.  Phoenicia  ) 
Aa~c     Vtd.  ^Egimurua. 


p.  467.)  Ovid  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus, 
"cum  sole  et  luna  semper  Aratus  ertl"  (Amor.,  1,15); 
but  this  exaggerated  compliment,  and  the  adtniratiou 
of  Ovid,  were  very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  no  other  poet's  having  taken  the  astronomic  sphere 
for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  (Buhle,  p.  471.)  The 
tmth  is,  the  subject  matter  of  both  poems  is  far  from 
being  congenial  to  poetry,  as  iswcll  remarked  by  Quin- 
tilian,  who  adds  of  Aratus  himself,  "  suffictl  tamcn 
operi,  cui  se  parem  crtdtdit  (10, 1,  55).  As  one  proof 
of  the  consideration  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  we  may 
cite  the  monument  which  his  compatriots  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phenomena  that  Mela  mentions.  ("  Juxta  in 
parvo  tumulo  Arali  poeta  monumentum,  ideo  referen- 
dum quia,  ignotum  quam  ob  causam,  jacta  tn  id  snxa 
dtssiltant,"  I,  13.)  Aratus,  moreover,  is  the  writer 
to  whom  St.  Paul  refers  in  his  speech  before  the  Are- 
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opngus  (Acts,  17,  28),  a  circumstance  which  entitled 
the  poet  to  great  favour  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  poetic  merit.  M.  Dclambre  re- 
marks, in  speaking  of  A  rat  us,  that  he  "  has  transmitted 
10  us  almost  all  that  Greece  at  lliat  time  knew  of  the 
heavens,  or,  at  least,  all  that  could  be  put  into  verse. 
The  perusal  of  Autolycus  or  Euclid  gives  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  him  who  wishes  to  become 
an  astronomer.  Their  notions  are  more  precise  and 
more  geometrical  The  principal  merit  of  A  rat  us  is 
the  description  he  has  left  us  of  the  constellations ; 
and  yet,  even  with  this  description  to  aid  us,  one 
would  be  much  puzzled  to  construct  a  celestial  chart 
or  globe.'*  (Dclambre,  Hist,  it  V  Astronotnxe  An- 
eienne,  vol.  1,  p  74.) — The  two  poems  of  Aratus  were 
thrice  translated  into  Latin  verse,  first  by  Cicero,  sec- 
ondly by  Germanicus,  of  the  line  of  the  Cesars,  and 
thirdly  by  Avienus.  Cicero's  translation  is  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  translation,  or, 
rather,  imitation  of  the  Phamomena  by  Germanicus, 
and  his  commencement  of  the  Diosemea,  as  well  as 
the  version  of  Avienus,  remain  to  us  Virgil,  also,  in 
bis  Georgics,  is  under  many  obligations  to  our  poet. 
Although  Aratus  has  been  accused  of  possessing  but 
a  slight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  still  a  number  of  mathematicians  united  them- 
selves with  the  grammarians  in  commenting  on  his 
work.  Many  of  these  commentaries  are  lost :  we  still 
have,  however,  four  remaining ;  one  by  Hipparehus  of 
Nica-a,  another  by  Achilles  Tatias ;  the  other  two  are 
anonymous,  for  those  arc  in  error  who  attribute  one  of 
them  to  Eratosthenes.  Aratus  wrote  many  other 
works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  They  trest- 
cd  of  physical,  astronomical,  grammatical,  critical, 
and  poetic  themes,  and  a  list  of  them  is  given  by  one 
of  his  editors,  Buhlc  (vol  2,  p.  465,  seqq.). — The  best 
editions  of  this  poet  arc,  that  of  Buhlc,  Lips ,  1793- 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Matthiw,  Franco/, 
1817-1818.  We  have  also  a  German  version  by  J. 
H.  Voss,  Heidelb.,  1824,  published  with  the  Greek 
text  and  illustrations — II.  A  celebrated  Grecian  pa- 
triot, born  at  Sicyon,  B.C.  273.  When  he  was  but 
seven  years  of  age,  his  father  Clinias,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by  Ahantidas. 
who  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  Aratus 
took  refuge  in  Argos,  where  he  was  concealed  by  the 
friends  of  the  family,  and  where  ho  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  physical  exercises,  gaining 
the  prize  in  the  rive  exercises  of  the  pcntathlum. 
After  some  revolutions  and  changes  of  rulers  at  Sicy- 
on, the  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Nicoclcs, 
when  Aratus,  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  formed 
the  project  of  freeing  his  country,  and,  having  assem- 
bled some  exiles,  surprised  the  city  of  Sicyon.  The 
tyrant  having  fled,  Aratus  gave  liberty  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  Achican  league, 
still  as  yet  feeble,  and  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  return  of  the  exiles,  however, 
occasioned  much  trouble  at  Sicyon;  those  who  had 
purchased  their  property  refused  to  restore  it,  and  Ara- 
tus was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adclphus.  to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  services, 
and  who  gave  him  150  talents,  with  which  ho  indem- 
nified the  new  possessors,  and  restored  their  property 
to  his  fellow-exiles.  Being  chosen,  for  the  second 
lime,  Pretor  of  the  Achzans,  244  B.C.,  he  seized  by 
surprise  on  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  Antigonus 
had  guarded  with  great  care  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians  to 
join  the  confederacy.  Similar  success  attended  his 
efforts  in  other  quarters,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  and  cities  of  southern  Greece  became 
through  his  means  members  of  the  league.  Some  time 
after,  the  i*£tolians,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Achaean*,  and  reckoning  on  the  aid  of  Antigonus,  the 


guardian  of  Philip,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lace- 
demonians, the  natural  enemies  of  the  Achaean  league. 
Aratus  marched  to  the  aid  of  those  cities  of  Arcadia 
which  belonged  to  the  confederacy,  and  which  were 
menaced  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta ;  but  he  was 
defeated  in  three  successive  engagements,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Antigonus.  In 
order  to  induce  this  prince  to  lend  aid,  he  surrendered 
to  him,  on  his  expressly  requiring  it,  the  citadel  of  Cof- 
inth ;  and  Antigonus,  on  having  come  with  an  army, 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Acha?an  troops. 
Plutarch  pretends  that  Cleomenes  had  offered  peace  to 
the  Achsans,  on  condition  of  being  appointed  com- 
mander of  their  forces,  and  that  Aratus  opposed  him 
through  jealousy  ;  and  he  even  reproaches  him  for  pre- 
ferring a  barbarian  to  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  Bat 
the  (ruth  was,  Aratus  could  not  hesitate  between  An- 
tigonus, a  humane  prince,  and  a  religious  observer  of 
his  oaths,  and  Cleomenes,  who  had  now  become  a 
tyrant  over  his  own  country,  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  all  the  Peloponnesus  subject.  The  aid  of  An- 
tigonus changed  entirely  the  aspect  of  affairs ;  and  this 
prince  having  eventually  entered  into  Laconia,  com- 
pelled Cleomenes,  after  a  defeat  at  Sellasia.  to  flee 
from  the  country,  took  Sparta,  and  restored  to  it  the 
laws  which  Cleomenes  had  abrogated.  Antigonus 
always  showed  great  consideration  for  Aratus,  and 
governed  himself  by  his  counsels  in  what  related  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.  Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor, 
did  the  same  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  but  m 
process  of  lime  a  less  friendly  feeling  arose  between 
the  latter  and  Aratus,  as  the  evil  qnalities  of  Philip 
began  to  display  themselves,  and  the  Grecian  patriot 
eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled 


who  had  caused  a  slow  poison  to  be  given  to  him. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  Aratus  was  observed  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  spit  blood,  and,  when  the  latier 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  he  merely  exclaimed, 
"  Such,  Cephalon,  are  the  fruit*  of  royal  friendship  P* 
He  was  buried  with  distinguished  honours  by  hi* 
countrymen,  and  a  festival,  called  A  rates,  was  celebra- 
ted every  year  in  memory  of  him.  Aratus  wrote  Me- 
moirs, now  lost,  which  Polybius  cites  with  eu Ioniums. 
His  character  may  be  aummed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  pure  and  ardent  patriot,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  statesman  of  no  small  degree  of  merit,  bat  not 
very  conspicuous  for  military  abilities.  Aratus  died 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  213.  (/»/«/.,  Vtt. 
Aral.) — III.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  nearly  of  the 
same  age  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  wn»  on 
intimate  terms  with  ibis  monarch,  a  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  adminis- 
tering a  potion,  that  threw  him  into  a  deplorable  state 
of  idiocy,  so  that  his  friends  regarded  his  deaih.  which 
occurred  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  as  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  misfortune.    (Pint-,  Vtt.  Arat.  ult.) 

AracsTo.  the  chief  city  of  the  Cava  res,  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  to  the  north  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Or- 
ange, in  the  department  of  Vauclu.se.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Marius  over  the  Cirnbri 
and  Tcutones.    {Plin.,  3,  4  ) 

Araxks,  I.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from 
Mons  Abus,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  east 
until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Annenia 
from  northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  now  the  Arras.  (Plin.,  6.  0. — Strab.,  363. — 
Plot.,  5, 13  ) — II.  Another  in  Persia,  running  by  Per- 
scpolis,  and  falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend- Emir. 
— Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  name  of  A  raxes 
(vid.  Chaboras),  and  gives  the  name  of  Phaais  to  the 
Armenian  A  raxes.  (Aen,  Anab.,  1,  4, 19. — Compare 
the  Index  Norn,  to  the  edition  of  Zeune,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Kruger,  ad  Xen.t  Anab.,  4,  6,  4.)— III.  A 
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mrcr  of  Upper  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ( 1 ,  202). 

and  supposed  by  the  most  recent  inquirers  into  this 
■uhiect  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Volga 
(Rcekr,  *d  Herod.,  I.  e. — Compare  the  remarks  of  the 
same  editor,  in  the  note  to  the  Index  Rerum,  vol.  4, 
p.  454,  Mcqq.) — The  name  Araiea  appears  to  have 
been  originally  an  appellative  term  for  a  river,  in  the 
earlier  language  of  the  East,  and  hence  we  find  it  ap- 
plied to  several  streams  in  ancient  Oriental  geography 
(Compare  Hecren,  Meem,  vol.  1,  p.  65. — Rutcr,  Erd- 
kumde.  vol.  2,  p.  656  ) 

Asbacrs,  a  Median  officer,  who  conspired  with 
Belesis,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Chal- 
dean sacerdotal  college,  against  Sardanapalus,  king  of 
Assvria  After  several  reverses,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  his  object,  defeated  Sardanapalus  near  Nineveh, 
took  this  city,  and  reigned  in  it  for  the  space  of  twen- 
ty eight  years.  With  him  commenced  a  dynasty  of 
eight  kings,  of  whom  Aspadas  or  Astyages  was  the 
last.  The  empire  which  Arbaces  founded  was  a  fed- 
erative one.  composed  of  several  sovereignties  which 
had  arisen  from  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
The  kingly  power,  though  hereditary,  was  not  abso- 
lute, the  monarch  not  having  the  power  to  change  any 
of  the  bwa  enacted  by  the  confederate  princes.  Chro- 
nologists  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  of  the  revolt 
of  Arbaces.  Most  place  it  under  or  about  the  archon- 
ship  of  Ariphron,  the  9th  perpetual  archon  of  Athens  ; 
but  they  differ  again  about  the  precise  period  of  this 
archooakip,  some  assigning  it  to  917  B.C.,  others  to 
S99  B  C.  (Dwd.  Sic,  2.  24  —  Veil.,  Patere.,  1,  6. 
—Justin,  1.  1  —  Petav  ,  Doclr.  Temp  ,  I.  9  ) 

Akbela,  •  citv  of  Assyria,  in  the  province  of  Adi- 
ab«»T)e.  cast  of  Ninus,  near  the  Zabatos,  or  Zab.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  this  river,  near  hM,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  between  Alexander  and 
Denua,  October  2,  B.C  331 .  The  field  of  battle  was 
the  plain  of  Gangamcla.  The  latter,  however,  being 
an  obscoie  place,  this  conflict  was  named  after  Arbcla. 
(8tr*ho,  399.— Diod.  Sic  ,  17,  53  —  Arrian,  3,  6.) 

AaecscOLA,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage,  who, 
being  hissed,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  observed,  with  great  spirit,  that  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  rabble,  as  long  as  she  pleased  the  more 
enlightened  part  of  her  audience  among  the  equestrian 
ranks.    {Htrrat ,  St rm.,  1,  10,  77.) 

AtctDiA,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  of  its  six  prov- 
inces. It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  contained 
the  touir.es  of  most  of  the  considerable  rivers  which 
flow  arte  the  seas  surrounding  the  Peloponnesus. 
From  fee  elevated  situation,  and  the  broken  face  of 
the  country,  intersected  by  small  streams,  it  had  a  cold 
and  fo^gy  climate  during  some  seasons  ;  in  the  plain 
ef  Argos.  only  one  day's  journey  from  the  centre  of 
Arcadia,  the  sun  shines  and  the  violets  bloom,  while 
snow  is  on  the  hills  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Msntinea  and  Tcgea.  The  most  fertile  part  was  to- 
wards the  sooth,  where  the  country  sloped  off,  and 
contained  many  fruitful  vales  and  numerous  streams. 
Thts  account  of  the  land  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
explain  the  character  which  the  Arcadians  had  among 
the  ancient  Greeks  :  some  of  those  who  now  occupy 
this  district  seem  to  be  as  rude  as  many  of  the  former 
Their  country  i»  better  adapted  to  pas- 
than  cultivation,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  were 
scarcely  a  genuine  Greek  race,  continued  their  pastoral 
habits  and  retained  their  rude  manners  amid  their  na- 
tive mountains  To  their  pastoral  mode  of  life  may 
be  ascribed  their  attachment  to  music  ;  and  hence  also 
the  worship  of  Pan  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Arcadia. 
Nature,  observes  a  modern  writer,  has  destined  this 
touutaj,  for  herdsmen.  The  pastures  and  meadows  in 
summer  are  always  green  and  un scorched ;  for  the 
shade  and  moisture  preserve  them.  The  country  has 
n  appearance  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  the 


Arcadians,  in  some  measure,  resemble  the  inhabitants 

of  the  Alps.  Tbey  possessed  a  love  of  freedom  and  a 
love  of  money ;  for  wherever  there  was  money,  you 
might  see  Arcadian  hirelinga.  But  it  is  chiefly  the 
western  pert  of  Arcadia  (where  Pan  invented  the 
shepherd's  flute)  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  pasto- 
ral country.  Innumerable  brooks,  one  more  delightful 
than  the  other,  sometimes  rushing  impetuously,  and 
sometimes  gently  murmuring,  pour  themselves  down 
the  mountains.  Vegetation  is  rich  and  magnificent ; 
everywhere  freshness  and  coolness  are  found.  One 
/lock  of  sheep  here  succeeds  another,  till  the  wild 
Taygetus  is  approached,  where  numerous  herds  of 
goals  are  also  seen.  (Barlholiy,  tiruckttuckt  tu 
nahern  Kenntnitt  Grieehenlanda,  p.  239,  *eqq.)  The 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  life, 
preferred,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  to  dwell  in  the 
open  country  rather  than  in  the  eities  ;  and  when  some 
of  these,  particularly  Tegea  and  Mairtinea,  become 
considerable,  the  contests  between  them  destroyed 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  shepherd- 
life  among  the  Greeks,  although  much  ornamented  by 
the  poets,  betrays  its  origin  in  this,  that  it  arose  among 
a  people  who  did  not  wander  like  the  Nomades,  but 
were  m  possession  of  stationary  dwellings. — The  moat 
ancient  name  of  Arcadia  was  Drymotii  (the  woody 
region),  from  Apic,  "  a  tree."  The  Arcadians  them- 
selves carried  their  origin  very  far  back,  and  gave 
their  nation  the  name  of  Pro*eleni  (before  the  moon). 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudiments  of  civil- 
ization, if  not  their  origin  itself,  from  the  Pelasgi ;  and 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Pelasgtis, 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Areas,  adescendsnt  of  this  same 
Pflasgus,  taught  them  the  art  of  baking  bread,  and  of 
weaving.  From  this  second  benefactor  the  people 
and  their  country  were  respectively  callrd  Arcades 
and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  government  arose 
subsequently,  after  the  first  Messeman  war,  Aristoc- 
rates  II.  having  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arca- 
dians for  his  treachery  towards  the  Mcssenians.  Ar- 
cadia eventually  attached  itself  to  the  Achaean  league, 
and  fell  under  the  Roman  power — It  is  commonly 
believed  that  a  colonv  of  Arcadians  settled  in  Italy  in 
very  early  times.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  inland  nature  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  Arcadians  never  having  been  a  maritime 
people.  ( Kid.  Pelasgi  and  Italy,  and  also  Evandcr — 
Polyh.,  4,  20.— Dwd.  Sic.,  4,  34  —  Thueyd.,  7,  57. 
—Plin,  4,  5,—Apollod.,  2.  1—  Pausan.,  8.  4.) 

ARCAmus,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  A.D  395,  who,  at  his  death,  divided 
the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Arcadius  ihe 
eastern,  and  Honorius  the  western  division.  Arcadius 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  only  occupied  it  to  become  the  vile 
slave  of  the  ambitious,  who  each  in  turn  distracted  the 
state  by  their  perfidies,  their  quarrels,  and  their  con- 
nivance with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  to  whom 
they  burrendcrcd  the  provinces  and  treasures  of  the 
empire  The  history  of  Arcadius,  in  fact,  is  that  of 
one,  whose  weakness  and  vices  made  him  subservient 
to,  and  excited  the  audacity  of,  a  Hufinus,  who,  char- 
ged by  Theodosius  with  the  guidance  of  the  young 
monarch,  wished  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  become  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  who.  dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  invited  the  Huns 
I  and  Goths  into  Asia  and  Greece  :  a  Eutropius,  a  vile 
j  eunuch,  who  attained  to  the  influence  of  a  Rufinus, 
I  after  the  tragical  death  of  the  latter,  and,  still  mon 
unprincipled,  succeeded  bv  his  violent  conduct  in  de- 
.  grading  and  discouraging  the  people  :  a  Gainas,  a  gen- 
|  eral  who  ravaged  instead  of  defending  the  empire,  but 
who  contributed  nevertheless  to  the  ruin  of  Eutropius  : 
and  an  Empress  Eudoxia,  at  one  moment  the  enemy,  at 
another  the  support  of  the  ambitious,  and  who  perse- 
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cnted  the  virtuous  Chrysoatom,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Arcadius  w^s  in  succession  the  tool  of  all 
these  designing  individuals.  H«  saw,  with  equal  in- 
ditr.  rence,  Alanc  ravaging  his  territories,  his  subjects 
groaning  under  oppression,  the  succours  brought  nun 
by  Stilicho.  general  of  Honorius,  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  perfidy  of  his  own  ministers,  the  best  citizens 
falling  by  his  proscriptions,  and,  finally,  Arianiam  des- 
olating the  religion  which  Chrysostom  in  vain  attempt- 
ed (o  defend.  Such  was  tbc  reign  of  this  prince, 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  Ho  died  A  I)  408, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Nature  had  given  him  an 
exterior  corresponding  to  his  character  ;  a  small,  ill- 
made,  disagreeable  person,  an  air  of  imbecility,  a  lazy 
enunciation,  everything,  in  fact,  announcing  the  weak- 
est and  most  cowardly  of  emperors.  He  had  by  his 
wife  Eudoxia  a  son  named  Thcodosius,  who  succeed- 
ed him  as  tho  second  of  that  name.  (Socrat.,  Hist. 
Ecclcs.,  5. — Castiod.,  Ckron.,  6ic  ) 

Arcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto.  {Vid.  Cal- 
listo  )  The  fabulous  legend  relative  to  him  and  his 
mother  is  given  by  the  ancient  writers  with  great  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  According  to  the  most 
common  account,  Jupiter  changed  Callisto  into  a  bear, 
to  screen  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  Arcas 
her  son  was  separated  from  her  and  reared  among 
men.  When  grown  up,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  moth- 
er in  the  woods,  in  her  transformed  state,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  slaughtering  her,  but  Jupiter  interfered, 
and  translated  both  the  parent  and  son  to  the  skies 
Areas,  previously  to  this,  had  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  the  laud  receiving  this 
name  first  from  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Triptole- 
mus,  who  taught  him  agriculture,  which  he  introduced 
among  his  subjects.  He  also  showed  them  how  to 
manufacture  wool,  an  art  which  he  had  learned  from 
Aristfeua     (Apollod.,  3,  8  — Or  ,  Met.,  2,  401,  seqq .) 

Arch,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  north  of  Tripolis,  and 
toulh  of  Antaradus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  the  Roman  emperor.  (Lampnd.,  Ytt. 
Alex.,  c.  5. — Pirn  .,  5,  18.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  as  Arcs.    (Socrat.,  Hist.  Ecrlts.,  7,  36  ) 

Arckbilai's,  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrcne,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  and  died  13  C. 
675.  The  second  of  that  name  died  B.C.  550. 
(Polyan  ,  8,  41  —Hcrodot.,  4,  159.)— II.  A  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Pitane,  in  *£olis,  and  the  founder  of 
what  was  termed  the  Middle  Academy.  The  period 
tf  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  316  B.C.,  while  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(4,  45),  he  flourished  about  B.C.  299.  If  these  num- 
bers are  accurate,  he  must  have  had  an  early  reputa- 
tion, as  ho  would  at  the  latter  date  have  been  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  therefore  some  er- 
ror here  in  the  remark  of  Apollodorus.  (Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellcnia,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  and  367,  not.)  Arccs- 
ilaus  at  first  applied  himself  to  rhetoric,  but  subse- 
quently passed  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  had  for  teachers,  first  Thcophrastus,  then  Crsntor 
the  Academician,  and  probably  also  Polemo.  (Ding. 
Lacrt,  4.  24.  29  —  Cic,  Acad  ,  1,  9)  The  stale- 
mctit  of  Numenius  (up.  Eus.,  Pr.  Ev.,  14,  5).  that 
Arcesilaus  was  the  disciple  of  Polemo  at  the  same 
timo  with  Zcno,  appears  to  be  ill  grounded,  and  to  in- 
volve great  chronological  difficulties.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably a  mere  fiction,  designed  to  suggest  tome  outward 
motive  for  the  controversial  relation  of  tl  e  Porch  and 
the  Academy. — Besides  the  intruders  a  rove  named, 
Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Eretrian  Menedainus,  the  Megarian 
Diodorus,  and  the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  His  love  for  the 
philosophemes  of  these  individuals  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  his  scepticism,  and  his  skill  in  re- 
futing philosophical  principles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  on  all  hands  admitted  that,  of  philosophers,  Plato 
was  his  favourite.  He  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
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!  of  opinion,  that  his  view  of  things  did  no 
the  true  spint  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  ;  naj 

j  it  was  perfectly  in  agreement  with  those  ol 
phemes,  from  which,  according  to  the  opuu 

1  Plato  had  drawn  his  own  doctrines,  na 
of  Socrates,  Parmcnidcs,  and  Heraclitus  - 

•  death  of  Crsntor,  tbc  school  in  the  Ac 

I  tarnsferred  by  a  certain  Socratides  to  Arci 
here  introduced  the  old  Socratic  method 
in  dialogues,  although  it  was  rather  a  con 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Socratic  mod 
la  us  does  not  appear  to  have  committed  1 
to  writing,  ot  least  the  ancients  were  not 
with  any  work  which  could  confidently  be 
him.  Now,  as  his  disciple  Lacydes  al»< 
from  writing,  tho  ancients  themselves  app 
derived  their  knowledge  of  bis  opinions  on 
works  of  his  opponents,  of  whom  Chrysipj 
most  eminent.  Such  a  source  must  natur. 
defective  and  uncertain,  and  accordingly  wi 
that  we  can  confidently  advance  with  res 
doctrine.  According  to  these  statements, 
of  his  opinion*  would  be  a  perfect  sccpticisn 
in  the  formula  that  he  knew  nothing,  not 
which  Socrates  had  ever  maintained  thai 
namely,  his  own  ignorance.  (Cic,  Aca 
This  expression  of  his  opinion  implicitly 
Arcesilaus  a  full  consciousness  that  he  di 
most  important  point  from  the  doctrine  ( 
and  Plato.  But,  as  the  ancicnta  do  not  apj 
ascribed  any  such  conviction  to  Arccsilau 
to  be  a  more  probable  opinion,  which  impi 
a  desire  to  restore  the  genuine  Platonic  < 
to  purify  it  from  all  those  precise  and  po* 
initiations  which  his  successors  had  appn 
Indeed,  one  statement  expressly  declares,  tl 
ject  of  his  lecture  to  his  mont  accomplish- 
was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  (Cic,  /.  c);  an 
therefore  appear  to  have  adopted  this  fori) 
view  to  meet  more  easily  tho  objections  ( 
matists.  Now  if  we  thus  attach  Arccsilau 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  the 
with  many  others,  and  unable  to  discover 
tings  of  Plato  any  fixed  and  determinate  pr 
science.  The  ambiguous  manner  in  wli 
every  view  is  therein  advanced,  and  the  re* 
investigation  admitted  only  conditionally 
inquiries,  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to  : 
speculations  of  Plato  in  the  light  of  mere  * 
intelligent  conjectures.  Accordingly,  we  ar 
Arcesilaus  denied  the  certainty,  not  only  < 
tual,  but  also  of  sensuous  knowledge.  ( (V 
3,  18.)  For  his  attack  upon  the  former,  P 
furnish  him  with  weapons  enough  ;  and  it  i: 
principally  that  his  attacks  were  directed,  for 
were  his  chief  opponents. — The  true  disii 
tween  the  Sceptics  and  the  members  of  t 
Academy,  at  its  first  formation  by  Arcesilai; 
to  have  been  this.  The  former  made  the  en 
be  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  equanimity,  ai 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  as  pn 
the  phenomena  of  life,  from  conversion.  ar»c 
nature.  The  Academicians,  on  the  other  hai 
as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  pursuit  of  goo 
avoidance  of  evil,  men  must  be  guided  by  prr 
Thcy  admitted  that  the  sage,  without  absoli 
tifying  his  sensual  desires,  will  live  like  an 
obedience  to  the  general  estimate  of  good  an 
with  this  simple  difference,  that  he  does  n 
that  he  is  regulating  his  life  by  any  certain  i 
principles  of  science.  It  is  on  this  account  I 
not  meet  with  any  statements  concerning  th 
ncss  of  their  habits  of  life,  like  to  those  abou 
on  the  contrary,  Arcesilaus  is  usually  depi 
man  who,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  observ 
decencies  and  proprieties,  and  was  somewha 
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luxury  which  the  prevailing 
and  sanctioned.  Hia 
as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a 
the  truth,  may  probably  have  had  no 
cuftxr  source  than  a  high  idea  of  science,  derived 
>  tram  his  study  of  Plato's  works,  and  compared 
ail  human  thought  may  have  appeared  al 
ae*t  bu:  a  probable  conjecture  — Arceailaus  continued 
m  flourish  as  late  as  the  134th  Olympiad,  B.C.  244. 
{Camltm't  Fatti  HiUenta,  vol.  I .  p  179. — RtUtr't 
f  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  600,  Kqq.)—\\\.  A 
of  Paros,  acquainted,  according  to  Pliny,  with 
the  ait  of  enamelling,  some  time  before  Anstides,  to 
the  invention  is  commonly  assigned.    He  ap- 

0  have  been  contemporary  with  Polygnotus. 
35^  11.— StUtg,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  ».)— IV.  A 
subsequent  to  the  preceding,  and  who  appears 

do.rished  about  the  128th  Olympiad,  B  C 
35,  11—  Sling,  Dut.  Art.%  $.  v.)—\. 
of  the  first  century  before  our  era.  His 
a  uncertain.  (Pit*.,  35,  12. — Id.,  36,  5  ) 
Acchklacs.  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  line  of  the 
who  reigned  conjointly  with  Charilaus.  Un- 
ites reign  Lyeurgus  promulgated  his  code  of  laws. 
Fomi  ,  3,  2  /—II.  A  king  of  Macedonia,  natural  son 
of  Pcfdiccaa,  who  ascended  the  throne,  after  making 
mmm  with  all  the  lawful  claimants  to  it,  about  413 
B  C.  He  proved  a  very  able  monarch  Under  his  sway 
MacecoMH  r.ounshed,  literature  and  the  arts  were  pat- 
sod  learned  men  and  artists  were  invited  to 
■  and  Agatho,  the  two  tragic  poets, 
latter  part  of  their  days  there,  and  the  paint- 
received  seven  talents  (about  8000  dollars) 
(at adorning  with  his  pencil  the  royal  palace.  The  cele- 

i  also  invited  to  come  and 
Archelaus  died 

reijm  of  about  14  years.  Diodorus  Siculus 
i  to  have  loot  his  life  by  an  accidental  wound 
i  banting,  but  Aristotle  slates  that  he  fell 
by  a  cocFp.racy.  (Lhod  Sic,  13,  49—  Id,  14,  37.— 
Insist,  Poltt.,  5,  10. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Wes- 
*d  Lhod.,  14,  37.) — III.  Son  of  Amynta*.  king 
oi  Macedonia  He  was  put  to  death  l.y  hi*'half-broth- 
rrPtoiip.  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Justin, 
7. 4)— IV.  A  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  one  of  the 
litest  generals  of  Mithradates.  He  disputed  with  the 
Kstaaas  the  possession  of  Greece,  but  was  defeated  by 
Sua  at  Chasronea,  and  again  at  Orciiomemi*.  Arehe- 
BOS, cOBTinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  prc- 
Mithradates  to  make  ptacc  with  them,  and 

1  the  terms  of  the  treaty  slung  with  Sylla,  whose 
acquired.     Some  years  alt.  r  he  became  an 

Lef  suspicion  toMithradate*,  who  thought  that  he 

restsof  the  Roman  people, 
the  monarch,  Archelaus 


sns  sew  d 


&ed  to  tm  Roman*,  who  .r-nc  htm  a  friendly  reception 
Msjaseh  thanks  that  he  had  been  actually  unfaithful 
to  Mister  ill  ti  and  that  the  present  which  he  received 
Sylla,  of  ten  thousand  acres  in  Eubcea,  was  a 
|  confirmation  of  this.  He  informs  us,  however, 
*i  taw  same  tune,  tliat  Sylla,  in  his  commentaries,  de- 
tessied  Archelaus  from  the  censures  which  had  been 
east  epon  him.  (Plut  ,  Vti  SuU.,  e.  23  >— V.  Son 
ai  the  preceding,  remained  attached  to  the  Romans 
death  of  his  father,  and  was  appointed  by 
high-priest  st  Comana.  As  the  temple  at 
Csoana  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  and 
i  large  number  of  slaves,  the  high- priest  was  in  fact  a 
This  tranquil  office,  however,  did  not 
•pint ;  and  when  Ptolemy  Auletes 
from  Egypt,  and  Berenice  his  daugh- 
•ji  bad  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  her  hand  in 
Ptolemy,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
and  Archelaus  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defend- 
dignity.  Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  on 
tiddly  terms  with  him,  gave  him  an  honourable  fune- 


ral. (Dio  Cass  ,  39,  12,  seqq.—Id.,  39,  bb—Epit. 
lav.,  105. — Plut.,  Vit.  Anton.,  c.  3.) — VI.  A  natural 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Glaphyre.  He  is  called  by  Ap- 
pian  Sicmnes.  (  BclL  Civ.,  5, 7.— Consult  Schweigk., 
ad  lot.)  After  bis  father's  death  be  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  at  Comana,  but  was  deposed  by  Julius 
Cesar.  Some  years  after  (B.C.  36),  Antony  made 
him  king  of  Cappadocia,  in  place  of  Aharalhes  X., 
whom  he  depnved  of  the  throne.  Archelaus  took  part 
with  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actiutn,  but  was  pardon- 
ed by  Augustus  The  emperor  even  subsequently 
added  Armenia  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  his  temtories, 
because  he  had  aided  Tiberius  in  restoring  Tigranes, 
the  Armenian  king.  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Rhodes, 
into  a  kind  of  exile,  Archelaus.  fearful  of  offending 
Augustus,  treated  the  former  with  neglect.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when  Tibcriua  came  to  the  throne, 
Archelaus  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Livia, 
which  held  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  on  reaching  the 
capital  he  was  accused  of  debigus  agamal  the  state. 
Hia  age,  however,  and  feeble  slate  of  health,  together 
with  the  imbecility  of  mind  which  he  feigned  on  the 
occasion,  disarmed  the  anger  of  the  emperor.  He  died 
at  Rome,  B.C.  17,  having  reigned  52  years.  After 
his  death  Cappadoc  la  became  a  Roman  province.  ( Lho 
Cass.,  67,  17.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  42.— Sutton.,  Ttb., 
37.)— VII.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  hia  successor,  and  named  him  as  such 
in  his  will;  but  aa  Philip  Antipas,  another  son  of 
Herod's,  had  been  designated  aa  auccessor  to  the  throne 
in  a  previous  wUl,  a  dispato  arose  between  the 
brothers,  and  they  repaired  to  Rome  to  have  the  qi 
tion  settled  by  Augustus.  The  emperor,  after  having 
heard  both  parties,  gave  to  Archelaus,  under  the  title 
of  tetrxrch,  one  half  of  the  territories  of  his  father 
Herod,  composing  Juda-a,  properly  so  called,  together 
with  Idumaea.  On  his  return  home,  Archelaus  in- 
dulged in  the  hereditary  cruelty  of  his  family,  and  be- 
ing complained  of  to  Augustus,  was  deposed  (B.C.  6), 
and  sent  to  Vienna  ( Vienne  in  Dauphmi)  as  an  exile. 
This  happened  in  the  tenlh  year  of  hia  reign.  (Jo- 
seph.,  Ant.  Jui.,  17,  c.  2. — Id.  tbtd.,  c.  12,  seq. — Id., 
Bell.  J ud.,  2, 4.— Ntddius,  de  Vita  et  Gtstu  Herodum, 
p.  219,  atqq.) — VIII.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athens, 
though  others,  with  less  probability,  make  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Miletus.  {Simpl.  Phya  ,  fol.  6,  k.)  Ho 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
exile  to  Lampsacus,  and  to  whom  he  succeeded  aa 
head  of  the  Ionic  sect.  After  the  death  of  this  philos- 
opher, he  returned  to  Athens,  and  is  satd  to  have  had 
Socrates  and  also  Euripides  among  hia  pupils  ;  but  as 
to  the  former  of  the  two  this  is  very  doubtful.  Of  his 
life  and  actions  we  have  very  scanty  information,  as 
also  of  his  doctrines ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  with  respect  to  his  pe- 
culiar views.  He  received  the  appellation  of  ^icmoc, 
{Phyticus,  i.  e.  "  Natural  Philosopher''), because,  like 
Anaxagoras,  he  directed  his  principal  attention  to  phys- 
ical inquiries.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
primal  substance  as  Anaxagoras ;  but  to  have  aimed 
at  giving  an  explanation  of  bis  own  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  universe  was  produced,  and  of  some  other 
details.  (Stmpl.  Phut.,  fol  7,  a.)  His  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  separation  of  the  elements,  and  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  origin  of  men  and  animals,  indi- 
cates in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  affinity  of 
hia  theory  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  First  of  all,  he 
taught,  fire  and  water  were  sepaiated,  and,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  on  the  water,  the  earth  was  reduced  to 
a  alimy  mass,  which  was  afterward  hardened  ;  but 
water,  by  its  motion,  gave  birth  to  air,  and  thus  was 
the  earth  held  together  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fire. 
While  the  earth  was  hardening  by  the  action  of  beat, 
a  certain  mixture  of  warmth  with  cold  and  moist  par- 
ticles was  effected,  of  which  animals  of  various  kinds 
were  formed,  each  animal  different,  but  all  having  tin 
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samp  nourishment,  the  slime  in  which  they  were  born. 
At  first  they  were  of  very  brief  duration,  and  subse- 
quently only  acquired  the  faculty  of  propagating  their 
species.  Men  were  distinct  from  the  other  kinds,  and 
became  the  ruling  race.  Mind,  however,  was  inborn 
in  all  animals  aliko,  and  all  have  a  body  for  use,  only 
some  a  more  perishable,  others  a  more  durable  one. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Arebelaus  in  ethics  was 
aa  follows  :  "  Good  and  evil  are  not  by  nature,  but  by 
convention."  (Dior.  Laert,,  2,  16  —  Ortg.  Phti.,  9  — 
Rater'*  Hut.  of  Pkilotopky,  I,  319,  »e«q.) 

Akchkmorus.    Vtd.  Opncltes. 

Abchus,  I.  a  Corinthian,  leader  of  the  colony  that 
(bunded Syracuse.  Vtd.  Syracuse. — II.  A  Greek  poet, 

•  native  of  Anlioch,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marius  and  Catulus  (B.C.  102).  He  soon  be- 
came intimate  with  the  most  distinguished  men  in  this 
latter  city,  and  accompanied  Lucullus  to  Sicily,  and, 
on  returning  with  him  to  that  province,  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  at  the  municipal  town  of 
Heraclca,  in  southern  Italy.  A  conflagration,  how* 
ever,  having  destroyed  the  records  of  this  place,  a  cer- 
tain G  rati  us  contested  judicially  his  title  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero,  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  defended  Archies  in  a  bnHiant  -ora- 
tion, which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains 
not  onlythe  praises  of  bis  old  instructer,  but  a  beauti- 
ful eulogium  also  on  the  culture  of  letters.  The  poet 
gained  his  cause.    Arc  hi  as  before  this  had  composed 

•  poem  on  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had  commen- 
ced another  on  the  ooneulahip  of  Cicero.  There  re- 
main, however,  of  his  productions,  only  some  epigram* 
in  the  Anthology.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  eu- 
logiums  which  Cicero  heaps  on  Archies,  with  the  ex- 
treme mediocrity  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  us. 
A  servile  imitator  of  Leonidas  the  Tarentine,  and  of 
Antipater,  he  handles  the  same  themes  which  they  had 
selected  before  him,  and  only  produces,  after  all,  un- 
faithful copies.    Two  or  three  pieces  are  somewhat 

t  take  k  forgrant- 


of  Eudamidas,  was  king  of  Sparta  whei 

Poliorcetes  came  to  attack  that  city,  B.( 
was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  in  the  rery  vi< 
iteelf,  and  the  city  would  have  been  taken  I 
events  called  ibe  victor  to  a  different  quartt 
The  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown.  Lai 
his  reign  to  have  been  one  of  46  years, 
give  the  data  on  which  he  founds  this  opini 
Vit.  Agtd—Larcker,  Hut.  d'Hirod.,  7,  5 
Abchigbnks,  a  physician,  born  at  A  pan- 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Nerva. 
Archigenes  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  am< 
temporaries,  and  for  some  generations  af 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  sch 
icine,  and  was  also  one  of  the  pneumatic 
received  the  principles  of  the  latter  from  h 
Agalhinua.  He  wrote  on  the  pulse  (a  wo 
Galen  commented),  on  chronic  affections, 
cy,  dtc.  Galen  often  cites  him  with  eul< 
Juvenal,  his  contemporary,  makes  frequent 
him  in  his  satires.  Only  fragments  of  his 
main.  According  to  Suidas,  he  died  at  lh< 
but  Eudocia  nukes  him  to  have 
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superior  to  the  rest, 

ed  that  his  poem  on  the  Ciinhnan  war  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent production  from  any  of  his  epigrams,  or  else 
that  Cicero's  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and 
that,  in  praising  Archiaa,  be  felt  he  was  praising  him- 
self.   (Cur.,  pro  Arch.) 

AichiDjLmos,  I.  son  of  Theopompus.  king  of  Spar- 
ta, died  before  his  father.— II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Ansxidamua,  succeeded  by  Agssicles.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  about  620  B.C. — III.  Son  of  Zeux- 
idamus,  of  the  line  of  the  Proclida?.  He  ascended 
the  Spartan  throne  B.C.  476,  his  father  having  died 
without  becoming  king.  I^cooia  was  desolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after 
this  the  Messeniana  revolted.  Archidamus  displayed 
great  coolness  and  ability  amid  these  events,  and  finally 
reduced  the  Measenisns  to  submission,  having  taken 
the  fortress  of  It  home  after  a  siege  of  ten  years.  He 
opposed  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  his  counsel  not 
having  been  followed,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  made  many  invasions  of  Attica. 
He  died  B.C.  428. — IV.  Son  of  Agesilaus,  of  the  line 
of  the  Proclida.  Before  coming  to  the  throne,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  which  the  Lacedemonians 
sent  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  On  hie  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  Arcadians,  although  the 
Thebans  had  come  to  their  aid.  Having  ascended  the 
throne  (B.C.  361).  he  prevailed  upon  the  Lacedvmo- 
nians  to  aid  the  Phocians,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  Sacred  war.  He  afterward  went 
to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentine*,  who  were  at  war  with 
some  of  the  neighbouring  communities,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle there,  B.C.  838.  Hia  body  could  not  be  found 
after  the  action,  which  some  ascribed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo,  who  thus  deprived  him  of  the  rites  of  burial 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  Sacred  war. — V.  Son 
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The  latest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ar 
that  of  Harlcs,  L*pt.,  1816, 4to. — (Gaien,  <L 
2,  p.  26.— Id.,  de  loc.  a  feet.,  2,  p.  262.  dec 
*.  ». — Eudocia,  op.  V that  ton,  Anted.  Gr 
p.  V>—Sprengcl.  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  2 
Archilochus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
flourished  688  B.C.  His  mother  Enipo  * 
but  his  father  Telesicles  one  of  the  most  di 
citizens  of  the  island.  The  particulars  wh 
cieuts  have  given  us  respecting  the  life  of  / 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  fabulous, 
tain,  however,  that,  while  still  young,  he  ac 
his  father,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic 
a  colony  from  Paros  to  Tbatos,  and  that 
quent  career  was  one  succession  of  misfortu 
appear  to  have  exasperated  his  character, 
te  his  poetry  thst  severe  cast  which  the  anc 
bed  to  it.  Among  the  various  tales  related 
ocbus,  the  one  most  commonly  mentioned  i 
earning  Neobule  and  her  parent.  ( Vtd.  I 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  have  beei 
after  the  poet's  time ;  and  one  of  the  sci 
Horace  remarks,  that  Neobule  did  not  dealt 
on  account  of  any  injurious  verses  on  the  \ 
cbilochus,  but  out  of  despair  at  tbo  death  of 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.)  Archilochus  state 
relative  to  himself,  in  some  verses  that  h 
down  to  us,  which  is,  that  in  a  battle  betwcci 
sians  and  people  of  Thrace,  he  saved  himseli 
throwing  away  at  the  same  time  bis  buck  I 
act  of  weakness  or  cowardice  was  the  occi 
galling  affiront  which  he  afterward  received : 
ing  visited  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  by  the  i 
to  quit  the  city  immediately.  Dissatisfied  i 
with  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Thasos,  whicl 
often  represents  as  desperate,  Archilochus  n 
quitted  Thasos  and  returned  to  Paros,  sim 
informed,  by  credible  writers,  that  be  lost  bi 
war  between  the  Parians  and  the  inhabiun 
neighbouring  island  of  Naxos.  The  anciem 
to  Archilochus  the  invention  of  a  great  numl 
etk  measures.  (Consult,  on  this  subject,  Fi 
lib.  4,  p.  2688,  ed.  Putsch ;  and,  as  regards  th 
which  he  ia  also  said  to  have  invented,  coir 
remarks  of  Vandenbourg,  in  his  edition  of  Ho 
2.)  With  respect  to  iambic  verse,  of  which 
like  manner,  named  as  the  author  (Hot.,  Ep. 
79),  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  ex 
it  haa  been  thought  that  the  invention,  in  t 
relates  less  to  the  iambic  rhythm,  which  sp 
natural  to  the  Greek  language,  than  to  a  panic 
of  versification.  (Compare  Schoil,  Hut.  Ltt. 
1,  p.  199,  ttqq .)   Archilochus  was,  in  general 
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of  the  greatest  poets  that 
Cicero  classes  him  with  Homer, 
Sopiodes,  and  Pindar  (Oft.  1) ;  and  in  an  epigram 
is  ae  Anthology  (vol.  8.  p.  186),  the  Emperor  Ha- 
4ns  b  remarks,  that  the  Moses,  fearing  for  the  glory 
e*  H  -  • '  red  Archilochus  with  the  idea  of  com- 

■tsssf  ib  tambtcs.  One  production  of  this  poet's, 
a  particular,  his  Hymn  in  honour  of  Hercules,  was 
&e  safaject  of  high  euiogiutn  j  this  piece  he  himself 
amx£  it  the  Olympic  games.  The  anniversary  of  his 
ama  was  celebrated,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer ;  and 
the  rhapaodiste  recited  his  verses  as  they  did  those  of 
tse  Iliad  Blaine,  however,  attaches  itself  to  the  bit- 
asr  and  vindictive  spirit  that  characterized  his  verses, 
as  to  the  indecency  which  pervaded  them  ;  and  it 
i  probably  to  this  latter  cause  that  we  must  ascribe 
k»s*  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
preserved  as  citations  in  the  writings  of 
At  -  -»•;•».  St.  dandil  of  Ateiandraa,  Btofaaraa,  the 
scholiasts,  dec  If  the  ancients  speak  of  the  Fables 
mi  Archriochaa,  it  is  not  because  he  ever  published  any 
roitecttoas  of  apologues,  but  because  he  was  accua- 
to  give  life  and  movement  to  his  iambics  by 
into  them  occasionally  this  species  of  com- 
frag  menu  of  Archilochus  were  publish- 
ai  ay  H  Stephens  and  Froben  in  their  respective 
roikcuoos.  and  by  Brunch  in  his  A nalecta .  An  edi- 
t-so of  them  by  Liebel,  with  a  critical  commentary, 
aasprtred  from  the  Leipeic  press  in  1812,  and  also  in 
aa  eabrged  form,  in  1819,  8 to. 

Aac  hibjkdbs,  the  most  celebrated  mathematician 
aasoog  the  ancients,  a  native  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
sad  related  to  King  Htero.  He  flourished  about  350 
B  C  Under  what  masters  he  studied,  or  how  much 
extraordinary  knowledge  he  acquired  from  his 
ia  not  known.  That  be  travelled  into 
but  it  is  probable  that,  in  his 
acquaintance  with  that  country,  he  commu- 
■Bated  more  than  he  received,  and  that  he  owes  the 
nasi  tame  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
Lb  own  vigorous  and  inventive  intellect.  He  was 
saaaiht  skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  geome- 
try, mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  in  ail  of  which 
kt  excelled,  and  produced  many  extraordinary  inven- 
ts*** His  ingenuity  in  solving  problems  had  in  Ci- 
oaa't  days  become  proverbial :  and  his  singular  in- 
in  the  invention  and  construction  of  warlike 
is  moch  dwelt  upon  by  Livy.  His  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  specific  gravities  is  proved  by  the 
law wn  story  oi  ins  discovery  of  the  mixture  of 
with  gold  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  which  fraud  he  ' 
by  comparing  the  quantity  of  water  displaced  ' 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  thought  oc- 
to  him  while  in  the  bath,  on  observing  that  he  j 
1  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body  ;  when, 
5  a  train  of  consequences,  be  ran 
■awed  oat  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  exclaiming, 
Erjfao,  "  I  have  found  it !"  This  part  of  the  story, 
er.  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  mere  exaggeration. 
Maw.,  vol.  2.  p.  379  )  To  show  Hiero  the  I 
of  mechanic  power,  he  is  said,  by 
the  help  of  rope*  and  pulleys,  to  have  drawn  towards  1 
Jam.  with  perfect  ease,  a  galley  which  lay  on  the  shore 
sunned  and  loaded.  His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
aha  powers  of  the  lever  is  evinced  by  his  famous  decla-  \ 
ration  to  the  same  monarch  :  Aor  irot>  trru,  xal  rov 
Give  me  where  I  may  aland,  and  I 
the  world."  But  hia  greatest  efforts  of  me- 
ek) II  were  displayed  during  the  siege  of  Syra- 
when  ha  contrived  engines  of  annoyance  of  the 
Among  other  applications 
lave  fired  the  Roman  fleet 
st  means  of  reflecting  mirrors,  of  which  story,  long 
fecated  as  a  fable,  Boflon  baa  proved  the  credibility. 

1747.)    There  are  not 
at  the  present  day, 


who,  from  the  silence  of  Polybius,  tivy,  and  Plutarch 
on  this  subject,  still  view  the  tale  with  an  eye  of  un- 
belief. (Compare  Biopr.  I'mv.,  vol.  2,  p.  381. — For- 
eign Review,  No.  I,  p.  305.)  Eminent  aa  this  great 
mathematician  was  for  his  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
he  was  still  more  so  for  the  rare  talent  which  ha 
possessed  of  investigating  abstract  truths,  and  invent- 
ing conclusive  demonstrations  in  the  higher  branches 
of  geometry.  According  to  Plutarch  (  Vtt.  Marctll  ), 
intellectual  apeculationa  of  this  nature  most  delighted 
him  ;  and  he  did  not  deem  it  worth  his  while  to 
leave  any  account  in  writing  of  his  mechanical  inven- 
tions. We  have,  indeed,  no  precise  indication  of 
any  worka  in  which  they  are  described,  except  it  be 
with  regard  to  a  sphere  representing  the  movements 
of  the  stars,  of  which  Cicero  and  Claudian  make  men- 
tion. Archimedes  prided  himself  on  the  discovery  of 
the  ratio  between  the  cylinder  and  the  inscribed  sphere, 
and  requested  his  friends  to  place  the  figures  of  a 
sphere  and  cylinder  on  his  tomb,  with  an  inscription 
expressing  the  proportion  between  them ;  a  desire  that 
afterward  led  to  its  discovery  by  Cicero.  The  Koman 
orator,  when  he  was  qua»stor  in  Sicily,  discovered  this 
monument  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pillar,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Syracusans,  who  did  not  know  that  it  waa  in 
being.  He  says  there  were  some  iambic  vcrsea  in- 
scribed upon  it,  the  latter  halves  of  which  were  almost 
eaten  out  by  time  ;  and  that  there  were  likewise  to  bo 
seen  (as  those  verses  asserted)  the  figures  of  a  cylinder 
and  a  aphere.  From  the  death  of  this  great  mathema- 
tician, which  happened  A.U.C.  642,  to  the  quatstorship 
of  Cicero,  A.U  (3.  678,  a  hundred  and  thirty-eix  years 
had  elapsed.  This  period,  though  it  had  not  effaced 
the  cylinder  and  the  aphere,  had  put  an  end  to  the 
learning  of  Syracuse,  once  so  respectable  m  the  repub- 
lic of  letters."   (Cte.,  Tu$c  Quatt  ,  5,  23.)  Archime- 

of  the  city 


des's  sepulchre,  which  stood  near 
Spates,  was  almost  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers, 
and,  but  for  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  would  most  prob- 
ably have  never  been  discovered.  Various  accounts 
are  given  by  Plutarch  of  the  manner  of  Archimedes' 
death.  The  period  when  it  occurred  waa  during  the 
capture  and  storming  of  Syracuse.  According  to  the 
narrative  most  commonly  received,  Archimedes  waa 
engaged  in  study  when  the  city  fell ;  and  so  intent  was 
he  upon  a  geometneal  figure  which  he  waa  tracing  in 
the  sand,  as  to  be  sllogether  unconscious  of  the  con- 
fusion around  him.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  his 
room,  and  ordered  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus,  the 
Roman  general  having  given  particular  orders  to  spare 
him.  Archimedes  refused  to  go  until  he  had  finished 
his  demonstration,  whereupon  the  soldier,  in  a  passion, 
drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.  The  Roman  com- 
mander took  upon  himself  tho  charge  of  his  funeral, 
and  protected  and  honoured  his  relations. — Several 
valuable  remains  of  this  celebrated  mathematician  are 
preserved.  In  abstract  geometry  there  are  two  books 
•*  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder a  treatise  "  On  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle ;"  two  hooks  «  On  obtuse 
Conoids  mid  Spheroid*  ;"  a  book  «  On  Spiral  Lines 
and  another  "On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Resides  these  geometrical  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  ^raftfiirqc  (^rtMnui),  in  which  he  demon- 
strates that  the  sands  of  the  earth  might  be  numbered 
by  a  method  somewhat  aimilar  to  that  of  loganthms  In 
mechanics  he  has  left  a  treatise  "  On  Equiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  ;"  and  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
"On  bodies  floating  in  fluids."  'Other  works  of  Ar- 
chimedes are  mentioned  by  ancient  wntcrs.  which  are 
now  lost  Of  those  that  remain  various  editions  have 
appeared,  the  latest  of  which  was  issued  in  1792  from 
the  Clarendon  press  in  Oxford,  with  a  new  I  Jit  in  trans- 
lation, a  preface,  notee  by  Torrelli  of  Verona,  purchased 
of  his  executor  Albertini,  and  with  variooa  readings. 
The  edition  was  published  under  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Robertson,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  may  be 
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regarded  as  the  first  truly  complete  one  of  the  works  J 
of  Archimedes.    Translations  have  also  appeared  in 
some  of  the  modern  language*.    That  of  Peyrard,  in  I 
French  (1807,  4to,  and  1808,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  most  j 
deserving  of  mention.    Delambre  has  appended  to  this  j 
version  a  memoir  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks ;  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  as  we  have  very  scanty  data 
left  us  on  this  point.    A  review  of  this  translation  is 
given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  3.  p.  89,  stqq. 
(Compare  Hid  ton*  Math.  Dtct.—Aikin's  G.  Diet. 
—Sain  Onomast.—Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  2,  p.  378, 
•eqq.) 

AacHippc,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  lost  in  Lake  Fucinus.  It  is  thought 
by  Holsleniua,  on  the  authority  of  some  people  of  the 
country  who  had  seen  vestiges  of  it,  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Transaqua  and  Ortuccia,  on  the 
spot  which  retains  the  name  of  Arciprctt.  (.Heist., 
Adnot.,p.  154.) 

Akchippus,  I.  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom  perhaps  the 
town  of  Arcbippe  received  its  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  allies  of  Tnrnus.  (Vug.,  jEn.,  7,  752.) — II.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet,  who  gained  the  prize  but  once 
(Olymp.  91),  according  to  Suidas.  For  some  of  the 
titles  of  his  piece*  consult  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Gr.t  vol. 
1,  p.  747,  and  Scbweighaeuser's  Index  Auctorum  to 
Aibenajus  (Antmadv.,  vol.  9,  p.  47). 

AacuoNTts,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Athens.  At  first  the  arcbons  were  for  life,  and  on 
their  death  the  office  descended  to  their  children. 
This  arrangement  took  place  after  the  death  of  Codrus, 
the  Athenian  slate  having  been  previously  governed  by 
■(ings.  The  first  of  these  perpetual  archona  was  Me- 
don,  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following 
and  hereditary  archons  were  named  Medontidae,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  sev- 
enth Olympiad,  the  power  of  the  archons  was  curbed 
by  their  being  allowed  to  hold  the  office  only  for  ten 
years.  These  are  what  are  termed  decennial  archons. 
Seventy  years  after  this  the  office  was  made  annual, 
■nd  continued  so  ever  after. — These  annual  archons 
were  nine  in  number,  and  none  were  chosen  but  such 
as  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  any  personal  defect,  and  must 
show  that  they  had  been  dutiful  towards  their  parents, 
had  borne  arras  m  the  service  of  their  country,  and  were 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  to  support  the  office 
with  dignity.  They  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  observe  the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, and  never  suffer  themselves  to  he  corrupted. 
If  they  ever  received  bribes  they  were  compelled  by 
the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue  of 
gold,  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  (Plut.,  Vtt. 
Solon,  c.  19.— Pollux,  8,  9,  85.)  They  possessed 
the  entire  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death. 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  Arch  on ;  the  year 
took  its  denomination  from  him,  and  hence  he  was 
also  called  hruwuoc.  He  determined  all  causes  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  look  care  of  legacies  and 
wills;  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  injured, 
and  punished  drunkenness  with  uncommon  severity. 
If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  intoxicated  during  the  time 
of  his  office,  the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of  the  archons  was  called  Basdeus:  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  romove  all 
Causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  profane 
and  the  impioua  were  brought  before  bis  tribunal;  and 
he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  at  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  festi- 
vals and  other  religious  ceremonies.  His  wife  was 
to  be  s  citizen  of  the  whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
pure  and  unsullied  life.  He  bad  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagiles,  but  was  obliged  to  Bit  among  them  with- 
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out  his  crown.    The  Pole  march  was  another  arc  boo 

of  inferior  dignity.  He  had  the  care  of  all  foreigners, 
and  provided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  fiat  because 
these  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  snd  customs  of 
their  country  as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  were  each 
accustomed  to  make  choice  of  two  person*  of  age. 
gravity,  and  reputation,  to  ait  with  them  on  the  bench, 
and  assist  them  with  their  sdvice.  These  they  called 
Iluprdpoi,  or  assessor m,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo 
the  same  probation  as  the  other  magistrates.  The  six 
other  archons  were  indifferently  called  ThesmothtUt, 
and  received  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.  Indictments  be- 
fore the  Thesmothetss  were  in  writing ;  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  BasiUus,  they  were  by  word  of  mouth.  They 
settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens,  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to  t>e 
enforced  but  such  aa  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.  After  some  time,  the  qualifications  which 
were  required  to  be  an  arcbon  were  not  strictly  ob- 
served, and,  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  on  the  de- 
cline, even  foreigners,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  created  archons.  Thus 
Hadrian,  before  he  waa  elected  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner;  and 
the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch.— 
Many  lists  of  the  Athenian  archons  have  been  published 
in  various  works,  but  all  of  tbesc  were  more  or  less 
inaccurate  till  the  time  of  Corsini,  and  on  that  account 
of  little  use  in  illustrating  ancient  history.  A  cata- 
logue of  the  archons  is  given  in  Stanley's  "Lives  of 
the  Philosophers,"  p.  938,  »<q q . ;  another  by  Do  Free- 
noy  (Tablet Us,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  seqq.),  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Hales  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  230,  scqq). 
One  cause  of  the  incorrectness  of  these  lists  has  been, 
the  not  adverting  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  Parian  mar- 
ble ;  that  the  compiler  places  the  annual  archons,  who 
preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  year  higher  re- 
spectively than  the  Julian  year,  with  which  they  were 
in  reality  connumerary.  Hence  two  archons  have  been 
often  made  out  of  one.  Again,  those  who  have  used 
this  document  did  not  always  distinguish  between  what 
waa  attested  by  the  marble,  and  what  was  supplied  by 
conjecture  where  the  marble  waa  defaced.  Hence 
the  marble  is  often  quoted  for  that  which  was  only  in- 
serted by  its  editors.  Various  forms  or  corruptions  of 
the  name  of  an  archon  have  been  sometimes  admit- 
ted as  the  names  of  different  archons.  From  these 
causes,  the  catalogues  of  archons  are  not  as  correct 
and  accurate  as  they  might  have  been  rendered. 
(Clinton's  Fasti  Hellcntci,  vol.  1,  p.  z,,  Introduction  ) 
The  most  accurate  tables,  aa  far  as  they  extend,  are 
those  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  work  which  has  just 
been  quoted. 

Abchytas,  a  native  of  Tareutom,  and  one  of  the 
Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato,  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras  ;  and 
thia  account  deserves  more  credit  than  the  assertion  of 
lamblicbus,  that  he  heard  Pythagoras  in  person ;  for 
the  father  of  this  sect  flourished,  as  we  shall  see,  about 
the  60th  Olympiad,  B.C.  540;  but  Archytas  con- 
versed with  Plato  upon  his  first  visit  to  Sicily,  which 
was  in  the  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  396 ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  waa  an  interval  of  above  a  century 
between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Archytas. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  philosopher,  that  many 
illustrious  names  appear  in  the  train  of  his  disciples, 
particularly  Philolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato.  To  these 
Suidas,  and,  after  him,  Erasmus  (Ckil.,  p.  550),  sdd 
Empedocles;  bat  Empedocles  certainly  flourished 
about  the  84th  Olympiad,  near  fifty 
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high  was  his  character  for  moral  and 


and  po- 

and  so  deservedly  did  he  enjoy  the  on- 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  that,  contrary 
custom,  he  was  appointed  seven  different 
to  tae  responsible  office  of  general,  and  never 
check  or  defeat.  (Diog.  hurt.,  8, 
loc — XXnn  makes  it  six  times. 
far.  Hist  ,  7,  14.)  Archytas  was  eminently  distin- 
tfor  his  self  command  and  purity  of  conduct ; 
as  uniting  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  mankind  such 
ke  feeling  of  universal  lore,  and  such  simple- 
•f  manners,  that  he  lived  with  the  inmates  of  his 
a  real  father  of  a  family.  Amid  all  his  public 
r,  be  still'found  leisure  to  devote 
in  science,  and  to 
Ac  composition  of  many  works  of  a  very  diversified 
His  discoveries  were  exclusively  in  the 
and  kindred  sciences.  He  was  occu- 
fssd  not  merely  with  theoretical,  but  also  practical 
—  hanac  ■  ;  and  his  inventions  in  this  department  of 
imply  a  considerable  advance  in  their  cultivation. 
Iso  published  a  musical  system,  which  was  re- 
al! succeeding  theoretical  students  of  the 
(Pistes*  .  Hmrm.,  1,  13.— Boeth ..  de  Mus)  He 
iver,  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  (  Varro.  de 
1,1  —Col urn  ,  1,1.)  Of  tria  philosophical  doc- 
ir  accounts  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  wher- 
i formation  on  this  head  is  derived  exclusive* 
of  later  date,  we  cannot  he  too  much 
lest  we  should  adopt  anything  which 
supposititious  writing,  since  nearly  all 
attributed  to  him  are  spurious.  These 
preserved  by  Stoba-us  and  others, 
him  by  Oale,  in  his  Opuscula  Mythoto- 
trntr  ,  1671,  12mo),  among  the  Tlvdayopttuv 
They  are  given,  however,  more  fully 
by  Cheilitis,  in  his  Opuscula  Gracorum, 
vol  2.  p  234,  seqq. — Aristotle,  who  was  an  m- 
csBcctor  from  the  Pythagoreans,  is  said  to 


purswd  tor  its  own  saxe  in  every 
aw;  that  all  excess  is  inconsistent  with  virtue;  that 
sW annd  is  more  injured  by  prosperity;  and  that  there 
■  as  pestilence  so  destructive  to  human  happiness  as 
plsssure  It  is  probable  that  Aristotle  was  indebted 
to  Archytas  for  many  of  his  moral  ideas  ;  particularly 
far  the  notion  which  runs  through  his  ethical  pieces, 
ffcBl  virtue  consists  m  avoiding  extremes.  Archytas 
pOBshed  by  shipwreck,  and  his  death  is  made  a  sub- 
set of  poetical  description  by  Horace,  who  cele- 
BfatA*  him  as  a  geometer,  mathematician,  and  astron- 
•awr  (<W.,  1,  28.  —  Hitter,  History  of  the  Pythnc 
P»~  <  .  p.  87. — Id.,  Hist.  Ane.  Fhtl.,  vol.  1,  p.  350, 
«•?  ) 

AarrrfhtBws,  sn  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  asbear- 
asg  a  bow  (crests  and  teneo).  The  analogous  Greek 
iion  is  ro€c+6p<K.  (  Virg  ,  Mn  ,  3,  75,  cVc.) 
isres.  a  cyclic  bard,  born  at  Miletus.  He  was 
•  very  ancientpoct,  nay,  he  is  even  termed 
a  eWiple  of  Homer.  The  chronological  accounts 
ahceknii  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
!*ivn»p-..J  Arf.irnn  couijmsed  a  ftocm  consisting  of 
1!<W  verses.  (Heeren,  BMiothek  der  Allen  Lit.,  dec, 
st  4,  :>  61  )  It  opened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ami- 
at  Trov.  which  event  followed  immediately  after 
i  of  Hertor.  The  action  of  the  epic  of  Arcti- 
connected  with  the  following  principal  events, 
kdls  Penthesilea,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
leath  Thersites,  who  had  ridiculed  him  for  his 
of  her.  Upon  this,  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora, 
us  with  his  Ethiopians,  and  is  slain  by  the  son  of 
tis,  after  he  himself  has  killed  in  battle  Antilochus, 
fat  Patroelus  of  Arctinus.  Achillea  himself  falls  by 
4s  hsnd  of  Paris,  while  pursuing  the  Trojans  into  the 


town.  Ajar  and  Ulysses  contend  for  his  arms,  and 
the  defeat  of  Ajax  causes  his  suicide.  (Schol.  Find  , 
Isthm.,  3,  58.)  Arctinus  farther  related  the  story  ol 
the  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  of  the  Trojans, 
and  the  destruction  of  Laocoon,  which  induced  ^fcneas 
to  fly  for  safety  to  Ida,  l»efore  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  In  this  he  is  quite  different  from  Vir- 
gil, who,  in  other  respects,  has  in  the  second  book  of 
the  .tneid  chiefly  followed  Arctinus.  The  sack  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  returning  from  Tenedos,  and  is- 
suing from  the  Trojan  horse,  waa  described  so  far  as 
to  display  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  arrogance  and 
mercilessncss  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  res- 
olution of  Minerva,  already  known  from  the  Odyssey, 

10  punish  them  in  various  ways  on  their  return  home. 
This  last  part,  when  divided  from  the  preceding,  was 
called  the  Destruction  of  Troy  ('l?.iov  irepoic);  the 
former,  comprising  the  events  up  to  the  death  of  Achil- 
les^ was  termed  the  Aithtopis  of  Arctinus  (ProcL, 
Chrestom.—Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  169. — 
Hi$t.  Lit  Gr.,  p.  65,  in  Lifcr.  Us.  Knovl  ) 

Arctophyi.ax,  a  constellation  near  the  Great  Dear, 
called  also  Bootes.  The  term  is  derived  from  iipuroc, 
bear,"  and  ewlaf,  "a  keeper  or  guard,"  for  the 
position  of  the  constellation  on  the  celestial  sphere  is 
such,  that  it  appears  to  watch  over  the  Greater  and 
Smaller  Bear  Hence  Ovid  calls  it  "  Gustos  Ursa;" 
(Trist.,  1,  10,  16),  and  Vitruvins  simply  M  Custosn 
(9,  4. — Compare  lddtr,  Untersuch.,  &.c.,der  Stemna- 
men,  p.  47  — Cic  ,  de  A'**.  D  ,  2,  42). 

Arctos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the  north 
pole,  commonly  called  Ursa  Major  and  Minor,  sun- 
posed  to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made 
constellations.  Ovid  calls  them  Feral  conjointly: 
"magna  minorque  Fera?'  (Trtst  ,  4,  3,  1).  Original- 
ly, the  Greater  Bear  alone  had  the  name  of  Arctos,  and 
Homer  appears  merely  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  constellation,  not  with  that  of  the  Smaller  Bear. 
(//.,  18,  487.— Od  .  ft,  275  )  The  discoverer  of  the 
latter  constellation  is  said  lo  have  been  Thalcs,  who 
lived  at  least  two  centuries  after  Homer     (Schol.  ad 

11  ,  I.  e.—Aekitt.  Tat ,  hag.  in  Arat.,  Pheen,  c.  1 — 
Hygin  ,  Port.  Astron.,  2,  2  )  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  Thales  merely  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
Smaller  Bear  from  the  East  into  Greece,  for  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  hence  the  name  #mW*T>j  Pkoeniee,  that  was 
sometimes  given  to  it.  (Eratosth.,  Ca/.,c.2.— Schol. 
ad  German.,  p.  89.)  Another  name  for  the  Greater 
Bear  was  'Apafa,  or  M  the  Wain,"  an  appellation 
known  already  to  Homer  (/?.,  I.  c).  Subsequently, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  Greater  and  Small- 
er Wain,  as  between  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bears. 
Hence  we  have,  in  Latin,  the  plural  form  Plaustra 
applied  to  both  constellations  of  the  Wain.  (German  , 
v.  25. — Anrn,  v.  103  )  The  more  common  Latin 
expression,  however,  is  Septetn  Triones,  M  the  seven 
ploughing  oxen,"  originally  applied  to  the  Greater 

|  Bear,  but  afterward  to  both.  Hence  the  Latin  Srp- 
temtrio,  as  indicating  the  north.  ( Varro,  L  L  .  fi.  4  — 
Aul  Gdl ,  2,  ill—Fir*.,  Mn,  I,  748.)  Two  other 
names  are  also  found  among  the  ancients  for  the  Bear, 
namelv,  'E?J*n  (Heticc),  and  KtwfaMMM  (Cynosura) 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  "cki  W,"  and 
has  reference  to  the  curved  or  s-like  position  of  the 
stars  composing  the  Greater  Bear,  if  we  regard  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Square  or  Quadrangle,  merely 
as  a  semicircle  opening  towards  the  north.  (Butt- 
mann,  as  cited  by  Ideler,  Untersuch  iiber  die  Beobaeht. 
der  Alt.,  p  376  )  The  term  KvvfaotMM,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  aignifics  the  "  Dog's  tail,"  was  applied 

]  by  the  ancients  to  the  constellation  of  the  Smaller 
Bear,  because  this  animal  is  represented  on  the  celes- 
tial planisphere  with  its  tail  bent  upward  like  that  of  a 
dog,  or,  as  the  scholiast  on  Homer  remarks  (II  ,  18, 

I  487),  6ta  to  uc  kw6c  lXtiv  ara*CK?.aoph'nv  oipdv.  At 
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supplies  of  men  and  provisions.  Their  city  w*s  there- 
fore included  in  the  vote  of  censure  which  the  Roman 
senile  afterward  passed  on  several  refractory  colonies. 
(Lav.,  27,  9.)  Another  curious  circumstance  in  to* 
history  of  Ardea  is  recorded  by  Varro  (R.  R.f  3,  2), 
who  states,  that  the  era  in  which  barbers  were  nrsi 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Sicily  was  noted  in  the  ar- 
chives of  this  city.  This  epoch  Varro  makes  to  < 
cide  with  454  A.U.C. 


•  later  period,  however,  the  etymology  of  the  two  terms  '  display  the  same  zeal  and  constancy  in  the  serr'ce  of 

was  forgotten  or  neglected,  and  Heuce  and  Cynosure  the  republic.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  and  at  a  timr 
appear  in  fable  as  two  nymphs,  the  nurses  of  Jove,  when  the  victories  of  Hannibal  had  exhausted  the  re- 
i Aral.,  Pkan.,  30,  seqq.—Hygm.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2, 2.)  j  sources  of  the  slate,  tbey  refused  to  furnish  any  farther 
The  name  Cynosura  la  sometimes  improperly  applied  by 
the  moderns  to  the  Pole-star.  (Idcler,  Slernnamtn,  p. 
«.)— The  ancient  name  of  the  Greater  Bear  in  the  north 
is  Karlsvagn,  the  "Carle's,"  or  "Old  Man's  Warn." 
The  Carle,  Magnusen  says,  is  Odin  or  Thor.  Hence 
our  "  Charles's  Warn.'*  The  Icelanders  call  the  Dears 
••  Ston  (great)  Vagn,"  and  "Lull  Vagn."  (Edda  S<t- 
mundur,  3,  304.) 

Abcturus,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear,  j  cide  with  454  A.U.C.  Strabo  (22)  informs  us.  that 
the  risiug  and  setting  of  which  was  generally  supposed  the  country  about  Ardea  was  marshy,  and  the  climate 
to  portend  tempestuous  weather.  It  belongs  to  the  consequently  very  unfavourable ;  which  is  coonnned  by 
constellation  Bootes  or  Arctophylax  snd  forms  its  j  Seneca  (Epist.  105)  and  Martial  (Ep  ,  4,  60).  Some 

warm  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
noticed  by  Vitruvius  (8,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardea, 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  la  Sol/oraia,  near  the 
Terre  di  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  direction  of  Anlium. 
(Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  seqq.) 

Ardericca,  I.  a  small  town  of  Assyria,  north  of 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  informs  us 
(1,  185)  that  Nilocria,  queen  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
render  her  territories  more  secure  against  the  Medea, 
altered  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so 
very  winding,  that  it  came,  in  its  course,  three  times 
to  Ardericca.  (Compare  Larcker,  ad  loc.,  where  a 
is  given,  explanatory  of  the  course  of  the 


brightest  star.  Originally,  according  to  Erotianus  ( Ex- 
po*, voc.  Hippocr),  the  term  Arcturus  was  synony- 
mous with  Arctophylax,  being  derived  from  uuktoc,  a 
bear,  and  ovpoc,  a  watch  or  guard.  W  hether  Hcsiod, 
who  twice  makes  mention  of  Arcturus  (Op.  et  D  ,  566. 
— Und.,  610),  means  tho  star  or  the  constellation,  is  not 
very  clear.  Even  some  later  writers,  such  as  Mania- 
nus  Capella,  and  the  scholiast  to  Germanicus,  employ 
the  term  as  indicating  the  constellation  itself.  The 
common  derivation  of  the  name,  from  upxror,  and  ov- 
pu,  a  tail,  as  referring  to  the  situation  of  the  star  near 
the  tail  of  the  bear,  is  condemned  by  ButUnann.  (/de- 
fer, Sternnamcn,  p.  47,  seqq.)   Arcturus,  observes ;  diagram  is  giv 

Dr.  Halley,  in  the  tune  of  Columella  and  Pliny  rose  ;  stream.)    Heeren  thinks  thst  this  laborious  under- 
with  the  sun  at  Athens,  when  the  sun  was  in  12J  of  I  taking  had  also  another  object  in  view,  to  facilitate, 
Virgo;  but  at  Rome  three  days  sooner,  the  sun  being  ]  namely,  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  in  their 
in  94  of  Virgo,  the  autumnal  equinox  then  falling  on 
the  24th  or  25th  of  September. 

A  it  da  Los,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  erected  a  temple  also 
at  Trcezcuc,  in  honour  of  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called,  from  him,  Ardalulcs,  or  Ardalioiides.  (Pau- 
tan.,  2,  31. — Steph.  Byz.,  *.  e.) 

Aruka,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  founded,  as  tradition  reported,  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  (  Virg.,  J2n.,7, 408.)  Hence  the 
boast  of  Turnus,  that  he  could  number  Inachus  and 
Acrisius  among  his  ancestors.  Pliny  (3,  5)  and  Mela 
(2,  4)  have  improperly  reckoned  Ardea  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  Lalium  ;  but  Strabo  (232)  and  Ptol- 
emy (66)  have  placed  it  more  correctly  at  some  dis- 
tance from  tho  coast.  The  ruins  which  yet  bear  the 
name  of  Ardea  are  situated  on  a  bill  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  Though  the  early  accounts  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  lost  in  obscurity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity  at  a  remote  period,  if  it  be  true,  as  Livy 
(21,  7)  asserts,  that  a  body  of  Ardea  la  formed  part  of 
the  Zacynthian  colony,  which  settled  Saguntum  in 
Spain.  The  Erst  mention  which  occurs  of  this  city  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 

Supcrbus.  We  are  told  that  it  was  during  the  siege  I  have  been  Ar-Denn,\  e  ,  "  the  profound,"  or  "  deep*1 
of  Ardea,  which  the  king  was  carrying  on,  that  the  (forest).  Ar  is  the  article,  Den  in  the  Kimnc,  Don  in 
memorable  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  his  ex-  the  Bas-Breton,  and  Dumhainn  in  Gaelic,  denote  re- 
pulsion from  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  change  spectively  "profound,"  "thick,"  Ac.  (Thierry,  Hist. 
of  government  at  Rome.  (Lit.,  1,  57. — Dion.  Hal ,  dr*  Gaulou,  vol.  2,  p.  41,  in  notit  )  The  ground  is 
4,  64.)    The  Ardeata?  had  the  honour  of  affording  an  now  in  many  ptaces  cleared,  and  cities  budt  upon  k. 

It  is  divided  into  four  districts.  Its  chief  town  is 
Mezieres.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  8,  42.— Cos,  BelL  GmIL, 
6,  29.) 

Ardys,  r  son  of  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia,  who  reigned 
forty -nine  years,  took  rriene.  and  made  war  against 
Miletus.  (Herodot.,  1, 16  —Compare  Clinton'*  Fash 
Hellemci.  vol  2,  p.  296.) 

Akblatum  CApeXurov,  Ptd.;  'ApeXilrat,  Strait : 
Arelate,  among  the  Latin  writers;  and  sometime* 
Arelas  by  the  poets),  s  town  of  the  Salyes  on  the  east 


from  the  higher  countries.  He  considers  it  probable 
that  this  was  effected  by  a  series  of  sluices  and  flood- 
gates, and  that  the  numerous  windings  of  the  canal 
made  it  a  three  days'  voyage  to  pass  tbo  village  of  Ar- 
dericca, the  canal  being  cut  in  a  zigzag  manner,  to 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  steepness  of  the 
land.  The  name  Ardericca  has  led  to  the  c»  1  jecture, 
that  it  is  the  present  Akkcrcuf,  above  Bagdad.  At- 
kercuf,  however,  lies  on  the  Tigris,  not  the  Euphrates. 
(Heeren,  Ideen.,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  138,  *eqq. — Porter'! 
Travel*,  vol.  2,  p.  277.  >— II.  A  village  in  Cissia, 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  to  the  northeast  of 
Suae.  (Herodotus,  6,  119. — Compare  Larcker  and 
Bdfur,  ad  loc.)  It  was  here  that  the  Eretrian  captives 
were  settled.    (Vid.  Erelria.) 

Ardisuus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Hebrus 
at  Adrianopolis.    Now  the  Arda. 

Ardubnna,  now  Ardennes,  a  forest  of  Gaul,  the 
longest  in  that  country,  reaching,  according  to  Cesar, 
from  the  Rhenus  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii,  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  length, 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larger.  If  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Treveri  and  Nervii,  it  would  greatly  exceed 
fifty  miles.    The  original  Gallic  name  would  seem  to 


asylum  to  Camillus  in  his  exile,  and,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  were  enabled  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  Romans  in  their  utmost  distress  (if  indeed 
we  arc  to  give  credit  to  Livy  s  account  of  these  trans- 
actions) ;  first  by  defeating  a  large  body  of  Gauls  who 
bad  advanced  towards  their  city  in  quest  of  booty  (Liv., 
h\  45),  and  afterward  by  contributing  greatly  to  the 
decisive  victory  which  freed  Rome  from  her  most 
dangerous  enemies.  ( Lie  .  5, 49).  In  all  probability, 
however,  this  slory  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  the  false  legend*  of  the  Furian 


ide  of  the  Rhodamis,  at 


ac 


e  where  it  divides  inlo 


family.    (Compare  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  J  three  branches,  not  far  from  its  mouth.    Strabo  speaks 
p.  393,  seqq.)   The  Ardeat*.  however,  did  not  always , of  it  aa  a  commercial  emporium,  and,  according  to 
1 
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Pon^oocj  Mela,  it  wan  one  of  the  richest  cities  in 
Gain  Narbooensis.  It  was  also  called  Seztanorum 
Cafes*,  from  baring  been  colonized  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  mxfh  legion,  conducted  thither  by  the  father  of 
Tiber.ss.  ft  as  now  At  Its  During  the  later  periods 
ti  'J*  Roman  empire,  A  relate  was  the  residence  of 
»w  sf  the  emperors  ;  and  at  a  subsequent  date,  on 
sector.:  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians,  the 

Eiaa  headquarters  were  transferred  from  Trevcri 
s)  to  this  place.  (Cat.,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  36  — 
2,5  —  Smct,  l  it.  Tib.,  4.) 
Aasaoaica.  or  A  exotic  a,  a  Celtic  term,  applied  in 
atneaess  to  ail  parts  of  Gaul  which  lay  along  the  ocean, 
as  the  Romans,  however,  before  Caesar's  time,  knew 
to  Aha  part  of  the  coast  ezeept  that  between  the 
P» retires  and  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna,  the  name 
sua  ibecn  became  restricted  to  this  portion  of  the 
•starry.  (Mammert,  Georgr.,  vol.  2,  p.  112.)  The 
aaatlbuoD  is  derived  from  the  Gadic  «r,  "  upon,"  and 
tssr,  -  sea/'  (Compare  TAierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois, 
tsL  1,  Imrod  .  p  xxxix  ,  m  notu.) 

Asaxicca,  a  fortified  place  on  the  Rhine,  in  the 
taraanes  of  the  Batavi,  not  far  from  where  the  river 
separates  to  form  the  Yahahs.  It  is  now,  according  to 
D'AavJk,  Am  or  Aerth,  but  Mannert  it  in  favour  of 
irasnav  (Tea*..  //«*.,  5,  30  — Compare  Mannert, 
Gesfr  ,  vol.  2,  p.  24S.) 

AstoraciTA,  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus,  a  seat 
tf  jasi.ee  on  a  small  eminence  at  Athens.    (Vid.  An  - 
l)  The  time  in  which  this  celebrated  seat  of 
ted  is  unknown.    Some  suppose  that 
ops,  the  founder  of  Athens,  first  established  it, 
•.  »u*r«  give  the  credit  of  it  to  Cranaua,  and  others 
»»  Soka.   The  constitution  and  form  under  which  it 
u»  history,  is  certainly  not  more  ancient  than 
t  <A  Solon,  though  he  undoubtedly  appears  to 
e*?e  iTukd  himself  of  the  sanctity  already  attached 
» the  taiae  and  place,  to  ensure  to  it  that  influence 
tad  urnouMiy  which  were  essential  to  the  attain- 
■eat  of  jt*  chief  object,  the  maintenance  of  the  laws. 
Its  on^i]  n^nt  of  judging  a!)  rasf>  of  homicide  con 
tased,  though  evidently  the  least  important  pert  of  it* 
•Ws.  since,  when  Ephultea  hsd  depnved  it  of  all  but 
war,  the  Areopagus  was  thought  to  be  annihilated 
tf*su>#/i  Us.  Anstoer.,  p.  642. — Lex.  Rhet.,  ap- 
pended to  Person's  Pkotius,  p.  585,  ed.  Lips.— Her- 
am  *  Pdit.  Antuf.,  p.  215,  not  6.)    It  was  not  re- 
E«e«l  to  iu  dignity  of  guardian  of  the  laws  till  the 
h£  o:  the  thirty  tyrants.    Its  office  as  such  was,  in 
pramale,  directly  opposed  to  an  absolute  democracy, 
ass"  avast  have  appeared  the  more  formidable  to  the 
farasaos of  that  form,  from  the  indefinite  and  arbitrary 
merely  moral  power  on  which  its  authority 
■t»  founded,  and  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
deuly  to  define  the  eztent  of  iu  influence.    In  later 
btj"  it  a  as  found  particularly  active  as  a  censorship 
tf  morals,  and  in  several  respects  msy  be  viewed  as  a 
•tperor  court  of  police,  taking  cognizance  of  luzury 
■d  morals,  the  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
sad  pubuc  health,  and,  in  particular,  making  it  its  buti- 
•**>  to  direct  public  attention  to  men  who  might  en- 
•»$er  the  state,  though  its  own  power  to  inflict  pun- 
m  such  cases  was  very  limited.  (Hermann, 
lc)  The  Areopagus,  when  originally  constituted, 
«  his  already  been  remarked,  merely  a  criminal 
■•■•aL   Solon,  guided  by  motives  which  cannot  now 
«  ash  eiplstned,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Epheta?, 
*»»t>rr  cosrt  instituted  by  Draco,  and  greatly  enlarged 
tsjuntdtftien. — The  number  of  judges  composing  this 
tv-m  tribunal  w  not  clearly  ascertained.    It  was  prob- 
•Wt  about  runetjr     (  Tillman,  Gruck.  Stalttverf.,  p. 
02  )  The  court  consisted  entirely  of  ez-archons  ;  and 
effI7  «chon,  on  laying  down  his  archonshtp,  became 
»«aiberef  it   (Tutmann,  I.  c.—Plut.,  Vit.  SU.,  c. 
™)  _  It  was  ezpretsiy  provided,  however,  that  the 
'  this  court  should  be  altogether  pure  and 


I  blameless  in  their  lives,  and  it  was  even  required  that 
their  whole  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serioui 
beyond  what  was  expected  from  other  men.  The 
dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Areopagus  was  always  for  life, 
unless  he  was  expelled  for  immoral  or  improper  con- 
duct. The  Areopsgites  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  immoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of 
idleness,  which  they  deemed  the  csuse  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  treasury  ;  they  had  also  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the  virtuous,  sod  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ment upon  such  aa  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  Hence 
St.  Paul  was  arraigned  before  this  tribunal  as  "  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,"  because  he  preached  to  the 
Athenians  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  They  always 
sat  in  the  open  air ;  because  they  took  cognizance  of 
murder,  and,  by  their  lawa,  it  was  not  permitted  for 
the  murderer  and  hia  accuser  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.  (Vid.  Areopagus.)  This  custom  also  might 
originate  from  the  persons  of  the  judges  being  sacred, 
and  their  being  afraid  of  contracting  pollution  by  con- 
versing in  the  same  house  with  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  They  slways  heard 
causes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  be  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever  causes  were 
pleaded  before  them  were  to  he  divested  of  all  oratory 
I  and  fine  speaking,  test  eloquence  should  charm  their 
i  ears  and  corrupt  their  judgment  Hence  arose  the 
|  most  just  and  mo*t  impartial  decisions  ;  and  their  sen- 
tence was  deemed  sacred  end  inviolable,  and  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  its  justice. 
;  The  Arcopagites  generslly  sat  on  the  27th,  28th,  and 
29th  day  of  every  month.  But  if  any  business  hap- 
•  pened  which  required  despatch,  they  assembled  in  the 
royal  portico,  l&aotl.iK.i)  Xrod.    Tbia  institution  was 

I preserved  entire  until  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  as  he 
had  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  ad- 
i  milted  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed all  his  power  and  influence  in  underminingan 
authority  which  waa  incompatible  with  his  own.  The 


earlier  strictm  ->  too,  as  regarded  the  private  characters 
of  the  judges,  began  now  to  be  relaxed,  and  eventually, 
when  the  grandeur  of  Athena  was  on  the  decline,  men 
of  vicious  and  profligate  lives  became  members  of  the 
Areopagus. — As  regards  the  form  Areopagtta  and 
Arwpagita,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bergman  (Vr*f. 
ad  Isoer.  Areopag.  tat/.). 

ARKorlcus  (Apetoirayoc,  or  'kpeioe  iruyoc,  i.  e., 
"  the  hill  of  Msrs").  a  «mall  eminence  at  Athens,  a 
little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acropotis  It 
was  so  called  in  consequence,  as  it  was  said,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  there,  for  the  murder 
of  Halirrhoihius,  son  of  Neptune.  ( Vtd.  Areopagitaa.) 
This  celebrated  court  eonaisted  only  of  an  open  space, 
in  which  waa  an  altar  dedicated  to  Minerva  Areia,  and 
two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and  his  ac- 
cuser. From  Vitruvius  we  lesrn  (2,1. — Compare 
Poll.,  8,  10),  that  at  a  later  period  this  space  was  en- 
closed, and  roofed  with  tiles.  According  to  Herodotus 
(8,  52),  live  Persians  were  stationed  in  the  Areopagus 
when  they  made  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Consult,  as  regards  the  form  of  the  nsme, 
the  remarks  of  Bergman,  Pra-f.  ad  Jtccr.  Areopag. 
nit/  ) 

ArvstorIors,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus,  as  son  of  Arestor.   (Ortd,  Met.,  1,  624.) 

Arktj«os.  a  Greek  phytician  of  Cappadocia,  who 
it  tupposed  to  have  flourished  A  D.  80.  We  haTc 
two  productions  of  his  remaining:  irrpt  kirtuv  Ktti 
Ztjfieiuv  b^iuv  aat  ^poptuv  mtOuv,  "  On  the  causes 
and  symptoms  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies;  "and, 
wtpi  &epaireiaf  6£iuv  tcai  xpovtuv  waduv,  "  On  the 
cure  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies."  The  worka  ot 
this  meat  elegant  writer,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
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are  so  truly  valuable  as  to  make  as  deplore  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  the  mutilations  tbey  have  suffered. 
His  language  is  in  the  highest  degree  refined,  and  his 
descriptions  are  uncommonly  graphic  and  accurate. 
For  example,  what  picture  could  be  truer  to  life  than 
the  one  which  be  has  drawn  of  a  patient  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption  ?  and  what  description  was  ever 
more  poetically  elf gsnt  than  that  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  symptoms  attending  the  collapse  in  ardent  fever! 
— Considering  that  most  probably  he  was  prior  to 
Galen,  the  correctness  of  his  physical  views  cannot  but 
excite  our  admiration.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  Paral- 
ysis, he  alludes  to  the  distinction  between  the  Nerves 
of  Sensation  and  those  of  Muscular  motion,  which 
doctrine  ia  treated  of  at  great  length  by  Galen,  in  his 
work  De  Usu  Par  hum  (irtpi  Xpeiaf  tuv  hv  avtipunov 
oufiari  ftopiuv).  He  enumerates  indigestion  among 
the  exciting  causes  of  palsy,  which  seems  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a  late  pretended  discovery,  that  paralysis 
of  the  limbs  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels. — In  speaking  of  epi- 
lepsy, he  makes  mention  of  the  use  of  copper,  which 
medicine  has  been  tried  of  late  years  in  this  complaint 
with  manifest  advantage. — No  other  ancient  writer 
that  wc  are  acquainted  with  gives  us  so  correct  an  ac- 
count of  ulcers  on  the  throat  and  tonsils.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  mania  is  very  inter- 
esting, and  contains  the  singular  case  of  a  joiner,  who 
was  in  his  right  senses  while  employed  at  his  profession 
at  work,  but  no  sooner  left  the  seat  of  his  employment 
than  he  became  mad.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  jaundice,  which  be  attributes,  probably  with 
correctness,  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  more  especially 
to  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  bile  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  He  makes  no  mention,  indeed, 
of  gall-stones,  nor  are  they  mentioned,  as  we  know,  by 
any  ancient  writer ;  only  Nonnius  recommends  Litbon- 
triplics  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which  might  seem 
to  imply  that  he  wss  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
these  concretions  —  Areueus  was  fond  of  administering 
hellebore,  and  concludes  his  work  with  a  glowing 
eulogy  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine.  The  best 
editions  of  A  retains  arc,  that  of  Wigan,  Oxon.,  1723, 
fol ,  and  that  of  Boerhave,  Lugd  Bat ,  1731,  fol. 
This  latter  one,  in  fact,  is  superior  to  the  former,  since 
it  contains  all  that  is  given  in  Wigan'a  edition,  together 
with  the  commentary  of  Petit,  and  the  notes  and  em- 
endations of  Triller.  The  edition  of  A  re  tarns  given 
in  Kuhn's  collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  has 
not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
(Pierer ,  Annal  Aug.,  p.  1041. — Hoffmann,  Lex. 
AW  ,  vol.  l.p.  248.) 

Ahbtx,  a  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Aristippus. 
j£lian,  however,  contrary  to  the  common  account, 
makes  her  his  sister.  (Hist.  An  ,  3.  40.)  Amtippus 
taught  her  the  doctrines  of  his  school,  and  she  in  her 
turn  became  the  instructress  of  her  own  son.  the 
younger  Aristippus,  who,  on  this  account,  received 
the  surname  of  Metrodtdaetut  (M»rpoo7oa*7or).  Her 
attainments  in  philosophy  were  highly  celebrated. 
(AristocU*.  ap.  Euseb.,  Prop.  Ev.,  14,  18. — Diog. 
Laert.,  2.  86  — Cataub.,  ad  Diog.,  I.  e.) 

Arrthuba,  I.  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Ocean- 
os,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As  she  returned 
one  day  from  hunting,  she  came  to  the  clear  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  and,  enticed  by  its  beauty,  entered  into 
its  waters  to  drive  away  the  heat  and  fatigue.  She 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  stream,  and,  terrified,  sprang 
to  land.  The  river- god  rose  and  pursued  her.  The 
nymph  sped  all  through  Arcadia,  till  with  the  approach 
of  evening  she  felt  her  strength  failing,  and  saw  that 
her  pursuer  was  close  upon  her.  She  then  prayed  to 
Diana  for  relief,  and  was  immediately  dissolved  into  a 
fountain.  Alpheus  resumed  his  aqueous  form,  and 
•ought  to  mingle  hia  waters  with  hers.  She  fled  on 
under  the  earth,  however,  and  through  the  sea,  till  she 
184 


•  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygio  at 
by  the  stream  of  the  Alpheua.     In  proof 
of  thia  fable,  it  was  asserted  that  a  cup  ( 
fell  into  the  Alpheus  rose  in  tho  fountain 
whose  pellucid  waters  also  became  tur 
blood  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  Oly 
{Omd,  Met.,  6,  678,  ttaq. —  Moscku*, 
Kaghtlty'a  Mythology,  2d  ed.,  p.  133.) 
tion  of  this  legend  will  be  found  under  th 
pheus. — II.  A  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  tt 
the  Tigris  ran.    It  was  near  the  sources 
and  exhaled,  according  to  Pliny,  nitre 
<P/tn.,  6,  27.) — III.  A  city  in  the  Maccdc 
of  Amphaxitis.    (Mm.,  4.  10.) — IV.  A  c 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes.  I 
built  or  restored  by  Seleucua  Nicalor,  and 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabians.  ( 
—Zostm.,  1,  62.  —  Thcod.,  Hist.  Eecles 
A  fountain  in  Eubcea,  near  Chaleis.  {Pin 
VI.  A  fountain  in  Boeotia,  near  Thebes.  ( 
Areus,  I.  (two  syllables)  a  king  of  Sparl 
in  the  succession  to  Cleonymus,  son  of  < 
who,  on  being  defeated  in  hia  claim  upon 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhoa.    A  reus  wa 
when  the  King  of  Epirus  marched  against  £ 
instantly  leaving  that  ialand,  whither  he  hi 
aid  the  Gortynians,  be  returned  home  an 
Pyrrhus.    He  afterward  went  to  the  aid 
when  attacked  by  Antigoous  Gonatas,  and  I 
in  a  battle  witb  thia  prince  in  the  environs  < 
B.C.  268.    (Pauian.,  3,  6.)— II.  (Areus, 
native  of  Alexandrea,  and  member  of  the  Pi 
sect.    According  to  the  common  account,  h 
of  the  masters  of  Augustus,  snd  enjoyed  so 
gree  of  favour  with  this  prince,  that  when, 
defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Augustus 
in  the  theatre  of  Alexandres,  he  had  his  old 
on  his  right  hand,  and  conversed  familiarly 
declaring  that  one  of  the  causes  of  his  span 
habitants  was  his  friendship  for  Areus.  (Dto 
51,  16. — Fabric,  ad  Ihon.,  I.  c.—Plut,  Vtt 
80.)    The  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  Ar 
so  persuasive,  that,  according  to  Seneca,  he  p 
contributed  to  console  Livia  for  the  loss  of  A 
{Senee.,  Ctmtol.  ad  Mar.,  4,  2.)   It  is  th< 
some  that  Dioscorides  dedicated  to  him  his 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  the  point  is  not  clear 
lained.    (Biogr.  Unn  .,  vol.  2,  p.  407.) 

Areva,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconcnsi: 
territory  of  tho  Arevaci.  It  rose  southeast 
mantica,  and  flowed  into  the  Durius.  The 
name  is,  according  to  Harduin,  the  Arlmnzo  (a 
3,  4),  but  according  to  Florez,  more  come 
Vetro.    {Esp.  Sagr.,  5,  16,  39.) 

A savin,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconcns 
ving  their  name,  according  to  Pliny  (3.  3),  fj 
river  Areva.  They  lay  between  the  Vscra 
north  and  the  Carpetani  to  the  sooth,  and  forn 
of  the  most  powerful  branches  of  the  Celtibrr 
cording  to  some  authorities,  their  chief  city  w 
mantia.  (Strabo.  162  —  Mela,  2,  6.— Afpi 
//'.»/>  ,  c  91.)  Pliny,  however,  assigns  this  p 
the  Pelendonea  (3,  4).  Their  later  capital  w 
gobia  or  Segubia,  now  Segorta.  {Iti*.  A*t.,  j 
— Plol.,  2,  6.) 

Anaxv»,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  come 
perpetual  snows,  and  so  lofty  that  from  it*  si 
according  to  the  ancient  writers,  both  the  Enun 
the  Mediterranean  Seas  might  be  seen,  ilthotu 
cording  to  Strabo  (638),  there  were  very  it* 
could  boast  of  such  a  feat.  It  is  now  called  / 
dag ,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Massca.  the  capita)  oi 
padocia,  called,  iu  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Cesar 
Argavum,  and  now  Katsarttk.  Mr.  Kmneirobs 
that  Mount  Arganis  is  unquestionably  one  of 
elevation ;  but  he  much  questions  whcihc 
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hcain  v-af  ever  reached  iu  summit;  and,  indeed, 
he  swiwstirfW  in  formed  that  this  was  quite  impossi- 
ble, bmm  covered  for  some  miles  below  the  peak 
wtk  a**,  which  was  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
fee  ■  the  month  of  October,  when  he  was  at  Own*-  \ 
wo.  (Jmrutu  through  Ana  Minor,  cite.,  p.  94,  note.) 

Atstnonv*,  or  Arganthonios,  a  king  of  Gadea, 
«bo  aceoeiicf  to  one  account  (Herod.,  I, 163. — Cur., 
i&Mtf,  19).  lived  120  years,  and  reigned  80  years 
*? tat*  sostber.  Puny  (7,  48)  gives  150  years  as  the 
ptmd  of  a»  existence ;  and  brims  Italic  us  (3,  398), 
b»  paeor  license,  3oO  jears. 

Aiscs,  *  son  of  Ctrl  us  and  Terra,  who  had  only 
ant  ejt  is  his  forehead.    (  Kid.  Cyclopes.) 

Atsica,  a  son  of  Pcrdwcas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
vAtabtaswd  the  kingdom  when  Amyntas,  father  of 
Max  was  driven  out  for  a  season  by  the  IUyrians 
isra  393  B.C.  to  390)  On  the  death  of  Perdiccas, 
BC  SO,  be  endeavoured,  but  in  Tain,  to  remount 
W  W   (iaftm,  7,  1.) 

A  Est  (ffar.  imsc.).     Vid.  Argos. 

Aisit,  I.  dsughier  of  Adrastus,  married  Polynices, 
■ssa  the  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness.  When 
tt«a«  kJkd  is  the  Tneban  war,  and  Creon  had  for- 
ests sav  out  to  perform  his  funeral  obsequies,  Argia, 
a  rflsjoscuon  with  Antigone,  disobeyed  the  mandate, 
tad  sliced  the  corpse  of  Polynices  on  the  funeral  pile, 
iatajaoa  was  seized  by  the  guards  who  had  been  sta- 


Btarthedt-sd  body,  but  Argia  escaped.  Vxd 
Ax&fose.  (/ryfm.,/<s».,69  and  72  ) — II.  A  country 
af  Pobpooorsat,  called  also  Argolia,  of  which  Argos 
•»  1st  capital  —III.  The  wife  of  Inachus,  asd  moth- 
er of  Is  ir/yfia.,/flo.,146.) 

AaaLtrca.  a  street  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the 
twss  Tsacaa  to  the  Forum  Olitonum  and  Tiber. 
Tssonpaof the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  accounts 
strrted  a  frsn  Argue,  a  guest  of  Evandere  (vid.  Ar- 
P*-  V  \  «ta  waa  said  to  have  been  interred  there  ; 
•taen  fraai  the  abundance  of  ergilla,  or  clay,  found  in 
&  noDJtr.  {Vtrro,  L.  L.,  4,  38.)  This  street  ap- 
i*r<  to  are  been  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers 
(Xs*4£k,  I,  4  _ Id.,  I,  118),  and  also  by  tailors. 
;Km*cl,  tf  ,  2,  17.)  Cicero  informs  na  (Ep.  ad 
i*\  1, 14),  that  his  brother  Quietus  had  a  house  in  the 
AifdetusjL  (Cramer's  Ancuni  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  646.) 

Ascites,  the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Biaaltia  in 
Tbart,  beyond  Bromiseue  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Babe.  It  wis  foorided  by  a  colony  from  Androa,  sc- 
arfs*; to  ThucTdidea  (4,  102).  Herodotus  (7,  1 15) 
*•»  *  was  the  first  town  which  Xerxes  entered  after 
nwasaj  the  Strymon.  The  Argiliana  espoused  the 
«**  of  Brands*  on  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  and  were 
wry  K4trume nial  m  securing  his  conquest  of  Am- 
r*?*»  (7aacyd.,  4,  103.) 

Assists.*,  small  islands  below  I^esbos,  and  lying 
*:  to  r/omontory  of  Cans  or  Coicmt  in  iEolis.  They 
w«e  rrr^lcrid  famous  for  the  victory  gained  near  them 
J?  *e  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon,  over  that  of  the 
Lifrdr::ionians,  in  the  26th  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaii 
■**>  B.C.  406.  Of  these  three  islands,  the  largest 
*di  town  called  Argmusa.  Thcv  are  formed  of  a 
•fete  trgiilaceom  sod,  and  from  that 

names  (ipytvotic, 
'I'ynwew,  contracted  dpyivotVo.— -Compare  the  te- 
■**»  of  Hautnger,  ad  Cte.,  de  Off.,  1,  84,  9). 

AKifsoTrts,  a  surname  given  to  Mercury,  because 
™  °iW  the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  order  of  Jupiter. 
U^r.  is  his  version  of  Homer,  renders  the  term  in 
bv  "  Argicide  "   (Consult  remarks  under  the 
■adskj 

Aaoi?r«m  nation  among  the  Sauromata?,  bom 
.  8»t  do*c«  and  long  chins.  They  lived  upon 
*  fraa  of  a  tree  called  I'onticus,  from  which,  when 
r>  taey  mide  a  thick  black  liquor  called  Asehy, 
y^ti  isey  drank  clear,  or  mixed  with  milk.  Of  the 
**»  tier  prepared  a  kind  of  cako.  No  nun  offered 
As 


violence  to  this  people,  for  they  were  accounted  sacred, 
and  had  no  warlike  weapon  among  them.  They  de- 
termined the  differences  between  their  neigh  boura, 
and  whoever  fled  to  them  for  refuge  was  permitted  to 
live  unmolested.  (Hcrodot.,  4,  23.)  Ritter  thinks 
that  these  Argippsei  were  one  of  the  early  sacerdotal 
colonies  from  India,  which  had  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
Scythia,  and  whose  peaceful  and  sacred  character  had 
secured  the  regard  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Their  bald  heads  be  accounts  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha  being  accustomed  to  shave 
the  head.  (Vorholie,  p.  286.)  De  Guignes,  on  ihe 
other  hand,  refers  the  description  of  Herodotus  to  the 
Stnat.  ( Mem.  de  PAcad.  dee  Inicr.,  vol.  35,  p.  561.) 
The  best  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Calmucs, 
whose  peculiar  physiognomy  coincides  with  that  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Argippssi.  {Mailt- Brun,  AnnoJ. 
des  Voyag.,  vol.  1,  p.  372.)  The  Calmoc  priests, 
moreover,  called  GKelongs,  sre  said  to  shave  the  entire 
head,  and  to  do  this  also  in  the  case  of  infants  that  are 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  (Compare  Bohr,  ad 
Herod.,  I.  e. — RenneU,  Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1, 
p.  172,  eeoq.) 

Abgiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  worshipped  at  Ar- 
gos.   (Virg.,  ASn ,  3,  647.) 

Aioivi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argos  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
Homer,  and.  in  imitation  of  him,  by  the  later  poets,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 

A  a  go,  the  namo  of  the  famous  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  bis  fifty  companions  to  Colchis,  when  they 
resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  Jaaon  having 
applied  to  Argus  {vid.  Argus,  III.)  to  construct  a  ves- 
sel for  the  expedition,  Argus  built  for  him  a  fifty-oared 
galley,  called  from  himself  the  Argo.  Minerva  aided 
the  architect  in  its  construction,  and  set  in  the  prow  a 
piece  of  timber  «mt  from  the  speaking  oak  of  podona, 
and  which  had  the  power  of  giving  oracles.  On  the 
termination  of  the  voyage,  Jason  consecrated  the  ves- 
sel to  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  popular  account,  however,  Minerva 
translated  the  Argo  to  the  skies,  and  made  it  a  con- 
stellation. {Apollod.,  1,  9,  16—  Id.,  1,  9,  24.— id., 
1,  9,  27.— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  63.— Eratosth.,  35.— //y- 
gin  ,  fab.,  24,  dec.) 

AroolIcus  sinus,  a  bay  on  thecoaet  of  Argolis,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Laconia.  I  tie  now  the  Gulf 
of  Napoli. 

Arg5lis,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  east  of 
Arcadia.  It  ia  property  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  capital  city  Argos,  and  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Arcadia  fifty-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Scillsram.  Many  and  important  associations  of  the 
heroic  age  are  connected  with  this  country.  Here 
was  Tynns,  from  which  Hercules  departed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours  ;  here  was  Mycens?,the 
royal  city  of  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  unhappy  of  kings ;  here  was  Nemea,  celebrated 
for  its  games  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Hut 
the  glory  of  its  early  history  does  not  seem  to  hare 
animated  Argos.  No  Themistocles,  no  Agesilsue 
was  ever  counted  among  its  citixens ;  and  though  it 
possessed  a  territory  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  it 
never  assumed  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian 
states,  but  was  rather  the  passive  object  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. (Heercn's  Polities  of  Greece,  p.  19,  Bancroft'* 
transi.) — For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Argolia,  vid. 
Argos. 

Akoomactje,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient  heroes 
who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Col- 
chis. The  expedition  arose  from  the  following  cir 
cumstance.  Athamas,  king  of  Orcbomenus  in  Boeotis, 
married  Nepbele,  by  whom  he  bad  two  children,  a  see 
and  a  daughter,  named  Phrixus  and  Helle.  Having 
subsequently  divorced  Nephele,  be  married  I  no,  daugh 
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ter  of  Cadmus,  who  bore  him  two  sona,  Learchus  and  Lemnos,  in  which  there  were  at  that 
Meliccrta.    I  no.  feeling  the  usual  jealousy  of  a  step-  '  Hypeipyle  thedaughter  of  Thoas  governing  it  as  queen, 
mother,  resolved  to  destroy  the  children  of  Nephele. 
For  this  purpose  she  persuaded  the  women  to  parch 
the  seed-corn  unknown  to  their  husbands.    They  did 
as  she  desired,  and  the  lands  consequently  yielded  no 
crop.    A  i  ha  huh  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle, 
in  what  way  the  threatening  famine  might  be  averted 
Ino  persuaded  the  messenger  to  si 


say  that  Apollo  di- 
Phrixu*  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  Com- 


pelled bv  his  people,  Athamas  reluctantly  placed  his 
Loa  before  the  altaV;  but  I" 
d  her  daughter,  a 

lad  obtained  from  Mercury,  which  earned 
them  through  the  air  over  sea  and  land.    They  pro- 


the  altar ;  but  Nephele  snatched  away  both 
cave  them  a  gold-fle 
ram  she  had  obtained  from  Mi 


her  sou  and  her  daughter,  and  gave  them  a  gold-fleeced 


ceeded  safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  Sigs 
um  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which  Helle  fell,  and  it 
wss  named  from  her  Hellespontus  (HelU's  Sea). 
Phrixus  went  on  to  Colchis  to  iEetes,  the  son  of  He- 
lios, who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage his  daughter  Chalciope.  He  there  sacrificed  his 
ram  to  Jupiter  Phyxius,  and  gave  the  golden  fleece 
to  *Eetea,  who  nailed  it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mars. 
It  is  thus  that  we  find  this  legend  related  by  Apollodo- 
rus  (1,  9,  1 ).  There  are,  however,  many  variations  in 
the  tale.  Thus  it  is  said  that  Ino  was  Athamas's  first 
wife,  and  that  he  put  her  away  by  the  direction  of 
Juno,  snd  married  Nephele,  who  left  him  after  she 
had  borne  two  children,  on  finding  that  nc  still  retained 
an  attachment  for  Ino.  When  the  response  of  the 
oracle  came  to  Athamas,  he  sent  for  Phrixus  out  of  the 
country,  desiring  him  to  come,  and  to  bring  the  finest 
sheep  in  the  flock  for  a  sacrifice.  Tne  rarn  then  spoke 
with  a  human  voice  to  Phrixus,  warning  him  of  his 
danger,  and  offering  to  carry  him  and  his  sister  to  a 
place  of  safety.  The  ram,  it  was  added,  died  at  Col- 
chia.  (Philottephanut,  ap.  Schol.  ad.  11,  7,  86.— 
Compare,  for  another  account,  Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron., 
2,  20.)  Other  statements  again  are  given  by  the  tragic 
poets,  it  being  well  known  that  they  allowed  them- 
selves  great  liberties  in  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
myths.  (Compare  Hygin  ,  fab.,  4. — Nonnus,  9,  217, 
seqq.)  Some  tune  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  son 
of  .Eson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pelias  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  (rid.  Pelias,  Jason,  .Eson).  Peliaa  said  that 
he  would  restore  it  to  him,  provided  he  brought  him 
the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.  Jason  undertook  the 
expedition,  and  when  the  Argo  was  ready  (vtd.  Argo), 


For  the  Lemnian  women  had  murdered  their  husbands, 
being  incensed  at  their  neglect.  (Kid.  Hypsipyle.) 
The  Argonauts,  being  invited  to  land,  all  disembarked 
with  the  exception  of  Hercules,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  joy  and  festivity,  until,  on  the  remonstrances  of 
the  sou  of  Alcmena,  they  tore  themselves  away  from 
the  Lemnian  fair  ones,  and  once  more  handled  their 
oars.  The  offspring  of  this  temporary  union  repeopied, 
aay  the  poets,  the  Island  of  I^mnos.  After  leaving 
Lemnos  they  came  to  Samothrace,  and  thence  pur- 
sued their  vovage  through  the  Hellespont  into  tbe  Pro- 
pontis,  where  they  came  to  an  island  with  a  lofty  hdl 
in  it  named  the  Bears'  Hill,  inhabited  by  giants  with 
six  arms.  The  adjacent  country  was  possessed  by  the 
Dolionians,  whose  king  was  named  Cyzicus.  Having 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  this  prince,  and  having 
slain  the  giants  who  opposed  their  departure,  they  set 
sail,  but  were  driven  back  by  adverse  winds.  It  was 
in  the  night  that  they  returned,  and  the  Dolionians,  ta- 
king them  to  be  their  enemies  the  Pelasgians,  attack- 
ed them  ;  and  several  of  the  Dolionians,  and  among 
them  Cyzicus,  lost  their  lives.  With  daylight  discern- 
ing their  error,  the  Argonauts  shore  their  hair,  and, 
shedding  many  tears,  buried  Cyzicus  with  solemn  mag* 
nificence.  They  then  sailed  to  Mysia,  where  they  left 
behind  them  Hercules  and  Polyphemus ;  for  Hylaa, 
a  youth  beloved  by  the  former,  having  gone  for  water, 
was  seized  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the  spring 
into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.  Polyphemus,  hearing 
him  call,  went  with  his  drawn  sword  to  aid  him,  sup- 
poMna  him  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Meeting  Hercules,  he  told  him  what  had  happened, 
and  both  proceeded  in  quest  of  the  youth.  Meantime 
the  Argo  put  to  sea,  and  left  them  behind.  Polyphe- 
mus settled  in  Mysia,  and  built  the  city  of  Kios  :  Her- 
cules returned  to  Argos.  ( Vtd.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hytas.)  The  Argo  next  touched  on  the  coast  el 
Bebrycia,  otherwise  called  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  Amycus,  king  of  the  country, 
in  the  combat  of  the  cestua,  and  slew  him.  They  were 
driven  from  Bebrycia,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  oa 
the  coast  of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Phineus, 
king  of  the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpiea. 
Phineus  directed  them  how  to  pursue  their  course 
through  the  Cyanean  rocks,  or  tbe  Symplegadea  (vtd. 
Cyanee),  and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  Sea. 


consulted  tbe  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  invite  the  They  visited  the  countrv  of  the  Mariandynians,  where 


greatest  heroes  of  the  day  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  the  voyage.  The  call  was  immediately  re- 
aponded  to,  and  numerous  sons  of  gods  hastened  to 
emhark  with  him.  From  the  Peloponnesus  came  Her- 
cules, Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter;  Peleus  and 
Telamon,  grandsons  of  that  god,  also  came  with  The- 
eeus ;  Erginos  and  Ancasus,  sons  of  Neptune,  Augeaa, 
con  of  Helms,  Zetcs  and  CalaYs,  sons  of  Boreas.  There 
likewise  Lynceus  and  Idas,  and  Mclcagrus,  La 
Periclymcnus,  Nauplius,  Iphiclus,  Iphitus,  Ad- 
Acastus,  Butea,  Polyphemus,  Atalanta,  and 
others.  Idmon,  the  seer,  the  son  of  Apollo, 
from  Argos ;  Mopsus,  also  a  prophet,  from  Thes- 
saly,  and  Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  muse  Calliope.  The 
steersman  was  Tiphys,  son  of  Agnius,  from  Siph&s  in 
Boeotia.  The  entire  number  was  fifty.  (Apollod.,  1, 
9,  16. — Heyne,  ad  loc. —  Burmann,  Prof,  ad  Val. 
Fiaee.i  11,  vol.  1,  p.  clxxiii )  When  the  heroes  were 
all  assembled,  Mopsus  took  auguries,  and  the  omens 
being  favourable,  they  embarked.  The  joyful  heroes 
grasped  each  his  oar  at  the  word  of  the  soothsayer ; 
and,  while  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  concert  with  his 
voice,  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony.  At  the 
close  of  the  day  they  had  reached  the  month  of  the  bay 
©f  Pagasa?.  Here  they  remained  for  two  daya,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia  ;  and,  passing 
the  peninsula  of  Paliene,  at  length  reached  the  Isle  of 


Lycus  reigned.  Here  died  Idmon,  tbe  seer,  wounded 
by  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar.  Tiphys  also  dying  here, 
Anca>uc  undertook  the  steerage  of  the  vessel.  They 
now  kept  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine  till 
they  came  to  the  Island  of  Aretias,  which  was  haunt- 
ed by  birds  that  shot  feathers  sharp  as  arrows  from 
their  wings.  These  they  drove  off  by  clattering  cm 
their  ahielda.  While  they  remained  w  this  tale,  the 
sons  of  Phrixus,  who  were  on  their  way  to  Greece, 
having  been  sent  by  iEetes  to  claim  their  father's  king- 
dom, were  cast  on  the  shores  of  Aretias  by  a  storm. 
These  became  the  guides  of  the  Argonauts  to  Cokhia, 
and  conducted  them  to  .La  the  capital.  Jason  explain- 
ed the  causes  of  his  voyage  to  vEetes  ;  but  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden  fleece 
were  so  bard,  that  the  Argonauts  must  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  had  not  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  with  their  leader.  She  had  a  conference 
with  Jason,  and,'  after  mutual  oaths  of  fidelity,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  deliver  the  Argonauts  from  her  fa- 
ther's hard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  car- 
ried her  with  him  to  Greece.  He  was  to  tame  two 
bulls,  the  gifts  of  Vulcan  to  iEetes,  which  had  brazen 
feet,  and  breathed  flame  from  their  throats.  When 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  with  them  a  pi« 


of  ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  which  iEetes 
possessed  ;  for  Minerva  bad  given  him  one  half  of  those 
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•owed  at  Thebes.    All  this  wu  to  be 
•  one  day.     Medea,  who  was  an  enchant- 
IMB)  fin  htm  a  salve  to  rub  bis  body,  shield,  and 
tprtr   TV  virtue  of  this  salve  would  last  an  entire 
1  protect  alike  against  fire  and  steel.    She  far- 
I  a.m  that,  when  be  had  sown  the  teeth,  a  crop 
rrrn  would  spring  up,  and  prepare  lo  atuci 
km   Among  these  she  desired  him  to  fling  stones. 
•  fs«V  they  were  6ghting  wHh  one  another  about 
each  imagining  that  the  other  had  thrown  these, 
Hid  slay  thera      The  hero  followed  the  ad- 
n«  of  lac  princess  :  be  entered  the  sacred  grove  of 
'  -v  M*krd  the  bulls,  ploughed  the  land,  and  alaugh- 
•tt4  ike  armed  crop  which  it  produced.    But  ./Eeies 
*•  -jwd  to  give  the  fleece,  and  meditated  burning  the 
Ajjs  and  slaving  her  crew.    Medea,  anticipating  him, 
m  Jnga  by  night  to  the  golden  fleece  :  with  her  drugs 
to  sleep  the  serpent  which  guarded  it ;  and 
>ag  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  out  of  his  bed, 
<**  sebarkt-d  with  him  in  the  Argo,  and  the  vessel  set 
-  »a  le  it  was  yet  night.    (PkereeytUt,  ap.  Sckol 
td  Apali  Rh  ,  4,  123 — Another  account  is  given  un- 
t  article  Absyrtus.)    -Ectea,  on  discovering  the 
and  flight  of  his  daughter,  got  on  shipboard 
the  fugitives,    Medea,  seeing  him  gain 
,  cat  her  brother  to  pieces,  and  scattered  his 
-«r  rtream  .  an  event  that  was  afterward  t  > 
:  •  »ihe  north  side  of  the  Euxmc,  whe  re  the  town 
«w.  cvltms?*)  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
•saw  fresa  it.    (Apoltod  ,  1,  9.  24  — Owd,  Drift.,  3. 
I)  vlhu*  .Eetes  was  engaged  in  collecting  the  I 
'  "««*».  the  Argo  escaped.    He  then  despatched  a 
ef  ao  subjects  in  pursuit  of  the  Argo,  threat- 
,  •'tkeydid  not  bring  back  his  daughter,  lo  inflict 
i  the  punishment  designed  for  her.    At  length 
the  Aijs  entered  the  western  sea,  and  came  to  the 
ldaad ef  Cure.    The  belief  for  a  long  time  prevail*  d, 
•'    en- «u  a  communication  bptlMMI  the  Parol 
Moatiiisd  tie  Oceanus  or  earth-encompassing  s 
MBTjnic»tion  the  old  poets  made.  tO  be  |  r 
••■ft  or  strait,  but  later  writers  the  . 
Iks  •nter  of  the  Orphic  Argonautics  makes  the  Ar- 
."iwittpau  op  the  Phasts  into  the  Pains  Meotis. 
•aees  Mo  the  main  Oceanus,  and  thence  directing 
to  the  west,  to  come  to  the  British  Isles 
■sitae  Atlantic,  and  to  reach  at  laat  the  Columns  of 
H'Kalaa.   Core  performed  the  usual  rites  of  purifi- 
ers* to  remove  the  blood-guilt  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
«4  the  heroes  then  departed.    Ere  long  they 
ilo  the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  charmed  by  whose  en- 
j  strains  they  were  about  to  land  on  that  fatal 
when  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre,  and  with  its  tones 
<*s»r»d  their  voices.     Wind  and  wave  urged  on 
08  Argo.  and  all  escaped  but  Butes,  who  flung  him- 
•■■■a the  tea  to  swim  to  the  Flowery  Isle.  Venus, 
10 ***  aaa,  took  him  and  set  him  to  dwell  at  I.ilybav 
*•»  The  Argonaut*  now  paused  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
i  hsi  »Uo  the  Wandenng  Hocks  ;'  over  these  they 
lame  and  smoke  ascending,  but  Thetis  and 
^HPt  Nereids  guided  them  through  bv  the  com- 
'  •  "*'  Jcno     Passing  Thrinakia.  the  h!c  of  the 
came  to  the  island  of  the  Ph*acians.  Some 
■••  ■"♦chtan*  who  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Argonauts, 
■Wag  here,  found  the  Argo,  and  requested  Alcinoiis 
*  P*t  Medea  up  to  them.    He  assented,  provided 
*»t  been  actually  married  to  Jason.  rlitsrifc 
'.  Vanng  this,  lost  no  time  in  joining  the  lovers 
*j**k  ;  and  the  Colchians,  then  fearing  to  return, 
d  m  the  laland     Sailing  thence,  the  Argo  was 
•***by  a  tremendous  storm,  which  drove  it  to  the 
the  coast  of  Libya.    After  being  detained 
•  *»  tome  time,  they  proceeded  on  tbeix  borne- 
T»vafe.  and  came  to  Crete,  where  the  brazen 
■J*.  Talos,  prohibited  their  landing;  but  Medea,  by 
"art,  deprived  htm  of  life     On  leaving  Crete,  the 
•»  ao  bUck  and  dark  that  the v  knew  not 


where  they  were  ;  but  Apollo,  taking  his  stand  on  the 
rocks  called  the  Melantian  Hocks,  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  sea :  the  arrow  flashed  a  vivid  light,  and  they  be- 
held an  island,  on  which  they  landed.    Aa  this  isle  had 
appeared  (lireOTvaro)  so  unexpectedly,  they  named  it 
Anaohe.    Here  thev  erected  an  altar  lo  Apollo  jEgletes 
(the  Ltghtenrr),  and  offered  I  u  nficcs.    They  thence 
proceeded  to  ^Egma,  where  they  watered  ;  and  they 
finally  arrived  at  lolcos  after  an  absence  of  four  months. 
— This  celebrated  voyage  formed  a  theme  for  aeveral 
ancient  poets,  and  is  noticed  more  or  less  by  many  other 
writers.    Jason  and  the  Argo  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer (fl  ,  7,  469. — lb.,  II,  40  —  Od.,  12,ntf)  Hesjod 
briefly  narrates  the  principal  events  {Tkeog.,  993, 
*rqq.) ;  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Pindar's  finest  odea 
{fifth  ,  4),  and  of  the  epic  poem  of  Apollonins,  named 
from  it     It  is  narrated  in  detail  by  Apollodorus  and 
Diodorus  Siculua.    Ovid  also  relates  a  large  part  of  it, 
and  there  is  an  unfinished  poem  on  the  subject  by  the 
l^atm  poet  Valerius  Flaccus,  which  displays  genius 
and  originality.    We  have  also  the  Argonautics  of  the 
pseudo- Orpheus,  a  poem  to  which  the  ablest  critics  as- 
sign a  date  posterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  ( 'hris- 
tian  era     To  these  are  to  be  added  the  detached  no- 
tices in  other  writers  and  in  the  vanoua  scholia.  Of 
the  dramas  composed  on  this  subject,  not  a  single  one 
has  been  preserved,  except  the  Medea  of  Euripides. 


tream 
narrow 
river  Tanais 


{Knghtlry's  Myiholoey,  2d  ed  .  p  46S.  scqq.) — The 
Argouautic  expedition,  observes  Thirlw all,  when  view- 
i  d  in  the  light  in  which  it  has  usually  been  considered, 
is  an  e\enl  which  j  uiiiui  liislun   il  lie  (Ml  him- 
self compelled  to  believe  it,  may  think  it  his  duty  to 
notice,  but  which  he  is  pjad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  as  a 
perplexing  and  unprofitable  riddle.  For  even  when  the 
ancient  legend  has  been  pared  down  into  an  historical 
form,  and  its  marvellous  and  poetical  features  have  been 
all  effaced,  so  that  nothing  is  left  but  what  may  appear 
to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  becomes,  mut  ed, 
dry  and  mea;" n  enough,  but  not  much  more  intelligihlo 
than  before.  It  still  relates  an  adventure,  incomprehen- 
sible in  its  design,  astonishing  in  ita  execution,  connect- 
ed with  no  conceivable  cause,  and  with  no  sensible 
effect.  Though  the  account  which  we  have  given  is 
evidently  an  artificial  statement,  framed  to  reconcile 
the  mam  incidents  of  a  wonderful  story  with  nature 
and  probability,  it  still  contains  many  points  which 
can  scarcely  be  explained  or  believed.  It  carries  ua 
hack  to  a  period  when  navigation  was  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks  ;  yet  their  first  essay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit,  which  was  long  after  attained  by  the  ad- 
venturers who  gradually  explored  the  same  formidable 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  ita  coasts.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  ia  not  ao  surprising  aa 
the  project  itself ,  for  this  Implies  a  previous  knowl- 
fdm  of  the  country  to  be  explored  which  it  is  very 
diincolt  to  sccount  lor.  But  ihe  end  proposed  is  still 
more  mysterious  ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  explained 
with  the  aid  of  a  conjecture.  Such  an  exjdanation 
was  attempted  by  some  of  the  later  writers  among  the 
ancients,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  story  turned  on 
the  golden  fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voyage, 
and  that  this  feature  had  not  a  sufficiently  historical 
appearance  But  tho  mountain  torrents  of  Colchis 
were  said  to  sweep  down  particles  of  gold,  which  the 
natives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  in  the  streame. 
This  rejiort  suggested  a  mode  of  translating  the  fable 
into  hietorical  language.  Il  was  conjectured  that  the 
Argonauts  had  been  attracted  by  the  metallic  treasures 
of  the  countrv,  and  that  the  golden  fleece  was  a  poet 
ical  description  of  the  process  which  they  had  observ- 
ed, or  perhaps  had  practised  :  an  interpretation  cer- 
tainlv  more  ingenious,  or,  at  least,  less  absurd  than 
those  by  which  Diodorus  transforms  the  fire-breathing 
bulls  which  Jason  was  said  to  have  yoked,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  .Eetes,  into  a  band  of  Taunana  who  guarded 
*  187 
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the  fleece,  and  the  sleepless  dragon  which 
over  it,  into  their  commander  Draco :  but  yet  not 
more  satisfactory  ;  for  it  explains  a  casual,  immaterial 
circumstance,  while  it  leaves  the  essential  point  in  the 
legend  wholly  untouched.  The  epithet  golden,  to 
whtch  it  relates,  is  merely  poetical  and  ornamental, 
and  signified  nothing  more,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fleece,  than  the  epithets  white  or  purple,  which  were 
a  I  mi  applied  to  it  by  early  poets.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Mk.,  4,  177.)  According  to  the  original  and  genuine 
tradition,  the  fleece  was  a  sacred  relic,  and  its  import 
tance  arose  out  of  its  connexion  with  the  tragical 
doty  of  Phrixus,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  hu- 
man sacrifice  which  the  gods  had  required  from  the 
house  of  Athamas.  This  legend  was  not  a  mere  po- 
etic fiction,  but  was  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form  of 
religion,  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  from 
which  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  out  on  their 
expedition,  and  which  remained  in  vigour  even  down 
to  the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
when  Xerxes,  on  his  march  to  Greece,  had  come  to 
Alus,  a  town  of  the  Thessalian  Achaia,  situate  near 
the  Gulf  of  Pagasat,  in  a  tract  sometimes  called  the 
Athamantian  plain,  his  guides  described  to  him  the 
rites  belonging  to  the  temple  of  the  Laphystian  Jupi- 
ter, an  epithet  equivalent  to  that  under  which  Phrixus 
is  said  to  have  sacrificed  the  ram  to  the  same  deity, 
as  the  god  who  had  favoured  his  escape.  (Zetf 
tiptoe.— Muller,  Orehomenus,  p.  Ifi4.)  The  eldest 
among  the  descendants  of  Phrixus  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  council-bouse  at  Alus,  though  their  ancestor 
Athamas  was  the  founder  of  the  city.  If  the  head  of 
the  family  was  delected  on  the  forbidden  ground,  he 
was  led  in  solemn  procession,  covered  with  garlands, 
like  an  ordinary  victim,  and  sacrificed.  Many  of  the 
devoted  race  were  said  to  have  quitted  their  country  to 
avoid  this  danger,  and  to  have  fallen  into  the  snare 
when  they  returned  after  a  long  absence.  The  origin 
assigned  to  this  rito  was,  that,  after  tho  escape  of 
Phrixus,  the  Achasaus  had  been  on  the  point  of  sac- 
rificing Athamas  himself  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods  ;  but  that  he  was  rescued  by  the  timely  interfe- 
rence of  Cytissorus,  *on  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned 
from  the  Colchian  ^a,  the  land  of  his  father's  exile  : 
hence  the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  transmitted  for  ever 
to  the  posterity  of  Phrixus.  This  story,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  not  only  rests  on  unquestionable  author- 
ity, but  might  be  confirmed  by  parallel  instances  of 
Greek  superstition ;  acid  it  scarcely  leaves  room  to 
doubt,  that  it  was  from  this  religious  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  Argouaulic  legend  sprang  up, 
that  it  derived  its  peculiar  character  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pod  it  ion,  so  far  as  it  was  the  adventure  of  the  golden 
fleece,  was  equally  unconnected  with  piracy,  com- 
merce, and  discovery.  It  closely  resembled  one  of 
the  romantic  enterprises  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  object  of  which  was  imaginary,  and 
the  direction  uncertain.  And  so  Pindar  represents  it 
as  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back,  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  soul  of  Phrixus,  which  could 
not  rest  in  the  foreign  land  to  which  it  had  been  ban- 
ished.— But  the  tradition  must  also  have  had  an  his- 
torical foundation  in  some  real  voyages  and  adventures, 
without  which  it  would  scarcely  have  arisen  at  all,  or 
become  so  generally  credited.  The  voyage  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts must  no  doubt  be  regarded,  like  the  expedition 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  representing  a  succession  of 
enterprises,  which  may  have  been  the  employment  of 
several  generations.  And  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  adventurers  are  most 
properly  described.  They  are  Minyans,  a  branch  of 
the  Greek  nation  whose  attention  was  very  early 
drawn  by  their  situation,  not  perhaps  without  some 
influence  from  the  example  and  intercourse  of  the 
Phoenicians,  to  maritime  pursuits.  The  form  which 
the  legend  assumed  was  probably  determined  by  the 
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course  of  their  earliest  naval  expeditions.  They  wcw 
naturally  attracted  towards  the  northeast,  first  by  the 
islai>ds  that  lay  before  the  Hellespont,  and  then  by  the 
shores  of  the  Propontia  and  its  two  straits.  Their 
successive  colonies,  or  spots  signalised  either  by  hos- 
tilities or  peaceful  transactions,  would  become  the 
landing-places  of  tbe  Argonauts. — If,  however,  H 
should  be  asked,  in  what  light  tbe  hero  and  herein* 
of  tbe  legend  are  to  be  viewed  on  this  hypothesis,  it 
must  be  answered  that  both  are  most  probably  purely 
ideal  personages,  connected  with  the  religion  of  the 

Ecople  to  whose  poetry  they  belong.  Jason  was  per- 
aps  no  other  than  the  Samolhracian  god  or  hero  Ja- 
sion,  whose  name  was  sometimes  written  in  the  same 
manner,  the  favourite  of  Ceres,  aa  bis  namesake  was 
of  Juno,  and  the  protector  of  mariners,  as  the  Thes- 
salian hero  was  the  chief  of  tbe  Argonauts.  Medea 
seems  to  have  been  originally  another  form  of  Juno 
herself,  and  to  have  descended,  by  •  common  transi- 
tion, from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  into  that  of  a  bcroirie, 
when  an  epithet  had  been  mistaken  for  a  distinct 
name.  The  Corinthian  tradition  claimed  her  as  be- 
longing properly  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  sc  ats 
of  tbe  Minyan  race.  The  tragical  scenes,  which  ren- 
dered her  story  there  so  celebrated,  were  commemo- 
rated by  religious  rites,  which  continued  to  be  observ- 
ed until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  local  legend,  she  had  not  murdered  her 
children ;  they  bad  been  killed  by  the  Corinthians ; 
and  tbe  public  guilt  was  expiated  by  annual  sacrifices 
offered  to  Juno,  in  whose  temple  fourteen  boys,  chosen 
every  twelvemonth  from  noble  families,  were  appoint- 
ed to  spend  a  year  m  all  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
mourning.  The  historical  side  of  the  legend  seems  to 
exhibit  an  opening  intercourse  between  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  JEgean.  If,  however,  it  was  begun  by 
the  northern  Greeks,  it  was  probably  not  long  con- 
fined to  them,  but  was  early  shared  by  those  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  early  navigators  to  suppose,  that  this  in- 
tercourse was  always  of  a  friendly  nature ;  and  it  reaj 
therefore  not  have  been  without  a  real  ground  that 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  represented 
as  the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Gre  eks 
and  the  Trojans.  ( Thirlwall's  History  of  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  142,  stqq. — Midler,  Orchomenus,  p.  258,  seqq. 
—Id.  ibid  ,  p.  302,  357.— For  other,  but  far  lees  sat- 
isfactory theories  on  the  subject,  consult  Bryant's 
Mythology,  vol.  3,  p.  362.  scqq. — Hitter,  Vorhalle,  p, 
420,  seqq  —  Knight,  Inquiry,  dtc,  q  220.  C/aa*. 
Journ.,  No.  63,  p.  75.  —  Plots,  Vor-,und  Urges- 
I  ehtehte  der  Hellenen,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  seqq.)  Apollomus 
Rhodius  gives  another  account,  equally  improbable. 
He  says  that  they  sailed  from  the  Euxine  up  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Absyrtus  pursued 
them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  continued  their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  the 
waters  decreased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  tbe 
ahip  Argo  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upward 
of  150  miles.  Here  they  met  with  Absyrtus,  who 
had  pursued  the  same  measure,  and  conveyed  his  ship 
in  like  manner  over  the  land.  Absyrtus  was  immedi- 
ately put  lo  death  ;  and  soon  after,  the  beam  of  Do- 
dona  (rid.  Argo)  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should 
never  return  home  if  he  was  not  previously  purified  of 
the  murder.  Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of 
iEa,  where  Circe,  who  was  the  sister  of  JEeles,  expi- 
ated him  without  knowing  who  he  was.  There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains,  that  they  returned  to 
Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many  places  of 
Asia. 

Argos  {sing.  neut.  et  Asoi,  mase.  plvr.},  I.  the 
capital  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the  river  Inachus, 
and  generally  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece.  (Diod.  Sic,  1,  17.)  Its  early  prosperity 
and  commercial  connexion  with  tho  Phoenicians  are 
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a'tested  by  Herodotus  (1,  1).  The  walls  of  the  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  s  mode 
of  build  in?  which  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
•  -'yeJopw  [Eunpidea,  Troad,  1087. —  /d.,  Here. 
Fur.,  15),  but  which  evidently  shows  the  Polasgic 
origin  of  the  place.  It  was  also  protected  by  two 
citadel*,  situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded 
bv  fortifications  equally  strong.  Tho  principal  one 
was  named  Larisaa.  (Strabo,  370.— Lipy,  34,  25.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Argos  was  inferior  only  to 
bparu  in  extent  and  population,  and  from  the  de- 
motion of  Pansantas,  it  is  evident  that,  when  he  vis- 
ited this  celebrated  town,  it  was  adorned  with  many 
lumptuous  buildings  and  noble  works  of  art.  Argos 
produced  some  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece,  among 
whom  were  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Phidias,  and 
Polycfetoa,  who  surpassed  all  the  artists  of  antiquity 
is  correctness  of  design.  Music  also  was  highly  cul- 
Urited  in  this  city;  and,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Da- 
nus.  the  Argives,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  ac- 
cented the  first  musicians  of  the  age.  (Htrotlot.,  3, 
131  ) — Argos,  if  we  follow  the  common  tradition,  was 
founded  by  Inachus,  B.C.  18ftf>.  On  the  arrival  of 
Diuoa,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
koiunts  changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pclasgi 
to  that  of  Danai.  (Eunp.,  Archcl  ,  frag.  2. — Com- 
pare Strabo,  371.)  At  that  time  the  whole  of  what 
wu  afterward  called  Argohs  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign  ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
generations,  a  division  took  place,  by  which  Argos  and 
«s  terntory  were  allotted  to  Acnsius,  the  lineal  dc- 
ictndint  of  Danaua,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime 
country  became  the  inheritance  of  his  brother  Pro?  t  us. 
A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established  by  Per- 
wis,  ton  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycena? ;  but 
these  were  aU  finally  reunited  in  the  person  of  At- 
reos.tonof  Ptlops ;  who,  having  been  left  regent  by 
bis  nephew  Euryslheus,  during  his  expedition  against 
the  Herarlid*.  naturally  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
»fter  hi*  death.  Atreus  thus  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
bow*  of  Felops  and  Perseus,  which  he  represented. 
pasjcMKMi  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  winch 
impks  Umtory  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon, 
*tx>  is  called  by  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and  the 
»iwds.  <i7.,  2,  107.— Compare  Thucyd.,  1,  9  — 
&r*k,  372.)  After  the  death  of  Agamemnon  the 
frown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  subsequently  to  his 
wo  Tiwmencs,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne 
bj  the  mtvion  of  the  Dorians  and  Hcraclids  eighty 
years  after  tbe  siege  of  Troy.  (Puusan..  2,  18  )  Te- 
woos,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hercules,  now  became 
:be  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  the  Argives,  hav- 
ing acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the 
power  of  their  sovereigns  as  to  leave  them  but  the 
:rw»«  and  semblance  of  kings  :  at  length,  having  de- 
paatd  Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temcnie  dynasty,  they 
fmnged  the  constitution  into  a  rrpulu.c.m  guvem- 
^tat.  {PauMan  ,  2,  19.)  As  regards  the  inward  or- 
.  wu  v  ou  of  this  government,  we  only  know,  that  in 
4fflH,  a  senate,  a  college  of  eighty  men.  and  magis- 
«tood  at  the  head.  In  the  time  of  the  Acha  an 
bi&c  the  first  officer  of  the  state  appears  to  have 
elected  by  the  people.  (Lie.,  32,  25.)  The 
Ifrfes,  after  the  establishment  of  their  republican 
'""a  of  government,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hoslil- 
9a»  »Hh  the  Spartans,  each  people  claiming  the  pos- 
easjgB  of  the  small  district  of  Cynuria.  In  tho  reign 
«l  Qromenes,  king  of  Spam,  the  Argives  met  with  a 
*oui  defeat,  and  Argos  itself  was  only  saved  from  the 
««my  by  the  daring  courage  of  a  female,  Telesilla, 
**»  incited  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  even  those 
«  atr  own  sea,  to  take  up  anna  in  defence  of  their 
%•  (Paauan.,  2,20.)  Subsequently,  however,  the 
*m  of  Argos,  taking  advantage  of  the  enfeebled 
■k  of  the  country,  openly  rebelled,  and,  overturning 
existing  government,  retained  the  sovereign  power 


in  their  own  hands,  till  the  sons  of  their  former  mas- 
ters,.arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  expelled  them 
from  the  city.  It  was  partly  owing  to  these  internal 
commotions,  and  partly  also  to  the  jealousy  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Argives  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  the  former  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  Not 
long  after  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  Argives,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  euvy  against  the  Mycenaeans, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  at  Thcrmopyte, 
made  war  upon  that  people,  and,  after  taking  M\ te- 
ns, finally  destroyed  that  city,  B.C.  468.  (Diod. 
Stc.,  11,  65. — Pausan  ,  2,  16.)  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  Argives  uniting  with  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  and  other  powers  against  the  Spartans. 
The  judicious  measures,  however,  pursued  by  King 
Agis  and  the  Spartan  allies,  frustrated  the  operations 
of  their  Argivc  foes,  and  had  the  Lacedemonian  king 
pressed  his  advantage,  the  latter  must  have  been  to- 
tally routed.  The  following  year,  the  hostile  armies 
met  in  the  plains  of  Mantinca,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  whic  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
gives and  their  allies.  This  event  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Laccdamonians  ;  and  the  Argives 
not  only  made  peace  with  that  people,  but  were  even 
persuaded  by  thorn  to  convert  their  hitherto  democrat- 
ical  constitution  into  an  aris'.ocracy.  (Thucyd.,  5, 
fi5,  scqtf.)  Not  long  after,  however,  a  counter-revo- 
lution took  place,  when  the  people  revolted,  and,  after 
overpowering  the  oligarchical  party,  entered  once 
more  into  an  alliance  with  Athens.  Having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  long 
walls,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  which  ensured 
to  them  a  constant  communication  with  their  allies  by 
means  of  that  clement.  {Thucyd.,  5,  82.)  The  Ar- 
gives, induced  by  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Al- 
cibiades  had  taken  in  their  affairs,  joined  the  Sicilian 
expedition  (Thucyd.,  6,  29);  and,  even  after  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  that  enterprise,  they  continued 
to  support  the  Athenian  cause,  til)  the  defeat  they  sus- 
tained near  Miletus  obliged  them  to  recall  their  forces. 
Argos,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  opposing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  .Sparta,  joined  the  league  which  was 
afterward  se  t  on  foot  against  that  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persia  ;  and  furnished  troops  for  the  battles  of 
\cmea,  Coronea,  and  the  other  engagements  which 
took  place  during  what  is  usually  termed  the  Corinthi- 
an war,  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the 
Beeotians  and  Lacedaemonians,  the  Argives  again 
joined  the  former,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nca. (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  5.)  After  this  period,  no 
event  of  interest  or  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Argos  until  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  surprise 
and  capture  that  city  by  Pyrrhus.  This  prince,  being 
then  at  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whom  he  had 
driven  from  Macedonia,  having  failed  in  the  enterprise 
he  meditated  against  Sparta,  marched  rapidly  on 
Argos,  which  ho  reached  during  the  night,  and  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  town,  when  succours  ar- 
rived from  Antigonus.  Pyrrhus  being  slain,  his  troops 
were  all  destroyed  or  made  prisoners.  (Pint.,  Ft/. 
Pyrrh. — Pautamas,  1,  13. — Strabo,  377.)  Argos, 
like  other  Peloponnesian  states,  became  afterward 
subject  to  the  domination  of  a  tyrant .  but  when,  by 
the  talenta  and  energy  of  Aratus,  Corinth  and  Sicyon 
had  been  emancipated,  Aristomachus,  who  then  reign- 
ed in  Argos,  voluntarily  abdicated  his  author- 
ity, and  pe  rsuaded  the  Argives  to  join  the  Achaean 
league  (Palyb  ,  2,  44  )  During  the  momentary  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Cleomencs,  Argos  fell  into  the  hands 
of  that  prince,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
Acha>ans,  and  continued  to  form  part  of  their  confed- 
eracy till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Po- 
lyb.,  2,  52,  scqq— Strabo,  I.  c.)  The  population  of 
Argolis  was  divided  into  three  classes,  consisting  of 
citizens,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  ircplowot,  and 
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i  or  vassals,  called  yvfanfree.  (Aristoi.,  Rep.,  6, 
2,  8. — Pollux,  3,  83.)  The  number  of  the  first  class 
might  amount  to  16,000,  being  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  ciiuens.  ( Lys.,  ap.  Dion  Hal.,  p.  531.) 
The  free  part  of  the  population  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  65,000  souls,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  trepiot- 
koi  and  slaves,  we  shall  nave  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
1 10,000  persons.  (Clinton's  Fasti  Hellemci,  2d  ed., 
vol.  1,  p.  426 — Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  9,  p. 
226,  seqq .)— II.  Pclasgicum,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  of 
IMasgic  origin,  as  its  name  indicates.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  identical,  with  Lsrissa  on  the 
Peneus.  Strabo  (440)  informs  us  that  there  was  once 
a  city  named  Argos  close  to  I -a  nana.  (Compare 
Heyne,  ad  II.,  6,  457.)—  HI.  Orcsticum,  a  city  of 

Macedonia,  in  the  district  Orcstis  and  territory  of  the  '  the  god  found  it  impossible  to  succeed.  Nothing 


body  (Apollod.,  L  c).  Ovid,  however,  give*  him  the 
poetic  number  of  a  hundred,  of  which  only  two  were 
asleep  at  a  time,  (Met.,  1,  625.)  The  strength  of 
Argus  was  prodigious  :  and  Arcadia  being  at  the  urns 
infested  with  a  wild  bull,  be  attacked  and  slew  the  ani- 
mal, and  afterward  wore  its  hide.  He  also  killed  a 
satyr,  who  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  Arcadians  ;  tad 
watching  an  opportunity,  when  he  found  the  Echidna 
(the  daughter  of  Tartarus  and  Earth)  asleep,  he  de- 
prived her  of  life.  When  lo  had  been  changed  into  a 
cow,  Juno  gave  the  charge  of  watching  her  to  Argu*. 
He  thereupon  bound  ber  to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove 
of  Mycens,  and  kept  guard  over  ber.  Jupiter,  plying 
hrr  condition,  sent  Mercury  to  steal  her  away  ;  bet  a 
vulture  always  gave  Argus  warning  of  bis  projects,  i 


Orestes.    Its  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon.    {Strabo,  326  —Com- 
pare Tkeag.  Maccd.,  dp.  Steph.  Ryz  ,  s  v.  'Optcrai, 
et  'Xpyoc.) — IV*.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  situate  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Amphilochi.    It  was  founded,  as  Thu- 
cydides  reports  (2,  68),  by  Amphilochus,  son  of  Am- 
pniamus,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  who  nsmed  it  after 
his  native  city,  the  more  celebrated  Argos  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   Ephorus,  however,  who  is  cited  by  Strabo 
(326),  gave  a  somewhat  different  account,  affirming 
that  Argos  in  Acarnania  owed  ita  origin  to  Alcmeon, 
by  whom  it  was  named  Amphilochium,  after  his  brother 
Amphilochus.    (Compare  Apollod.,  3,  7. — Dicautrck., 
Stat.  Grac,  v.  46.)    Argos  wss  originally  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  town  of  the  country  ;  but  its 
citizens,  having  experienced  many  calamities,  admit- 
ted the  Am  brae  iots,  their  neighbours,  into  their  socie- 
ty, from  whom  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  language,  as  it  was  spoken  at  that  timo. 
Tbe  Ambraciols,  however,  at  length  gaining  the  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  expel  the  original  inhabitants, 
who.  too  weak  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  Acamanians. 
These,  with  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  commanded  by 
Pbormio.  recovered  Argos  by  force,  and  reduced  to 
slsvcry  all  the  Ambraciota  who  fell  into  their  hands 
The  Ambraciols  made  several,  attempts  to  retrieve 
their  loss,  but  without  effect.    Many  years  subsequent 
to  this  we  find  Argos,  together  with  Ambracia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  ^Etolians  ;  and,  on  the  surrender  of 
the  latter  town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  informed  by 
Livy,  that  the  consul  M.  Fulviua  removed  his  army  to 
Argos,  where,  being  met  by  the  ^Etolian  deputies,  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.    (Lie.,  38. 9  —  Polyb./ragm ..  22,  13.)  Ar- 
gos, at  a  later  period,  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
the  colony  of  Nicopolis,  and  became  itself  deserted. 
The  ruins  of  the  city  have  been  visited  by  several 
travellers,  but  Dr.  Holland's  account  ia  perhaps  the 
most  circumstantial.    He  describes  them  as  situated 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta,  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  form  an  insulated  ridge  running 
back  in  a  southeast  direction  from  the  bay.  The 
walls,  forming  the  principal  object  in  these  ruins,  skirt 
along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  ridge,  including 
an  oblong  irregular  area,  about  a  mile  in  its  greatest 
length,  but  of  much  smaller  breadth.    The  structure 
of  these  walla  is  Cyclopian  ;  they  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  on  the  eastern  side,  where  built  with  tbe 
most  regularity,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  feet.    (Holland's  Travels,  vol  2,  p.  224. 
—Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  10,  seqq.) 

Aaous,  I.  a  son  of  Arcstor,  according  to  one  ac- 
count (Asclep.,  ap.  Apollod.,  2, 1,  3),  and  hence  called 
by  Ovid  Arestondes.  (Met.,  1,  624.)  Others,  how- 
ever, make  him  a  son  of  Inachus.  (Phereeyd.,  op. 
eund.)  Acusilaus  and  jEschylus  (Supp.,  318.— 
Prom.  V.,  698)  call  him  Earth-born.  He  was  named 
All- seeing  (iravoirrnc),  as  having  eyes  all  over  his 


then  remaining  but  open  force,  he  killed  Argus  with  a 
stone,  and  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Argus-slayer, 
or  Argiade  (' bp-yeifovrnc).    Thua  far  Apollodoru*. 
Ovid,  however,  varies  the  fable  in  several  particulars, 
and,  among  other  things,  makes  Mercury  to  have  slain 
Argus  with  a  harpi,  or  short  curved  sword.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  poet  also,  Juno  transferred  the  eves 
of  Argus,  after  death,  to  the  tail  of  her  favoarite  bad 
the  peacock. — An  explanation  of  the  whole  legend  will 
be  given  under  the  article  lo.  (Apollod.  L  c. — Keigkt- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  406,  2d  ed  }— II.  A  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Niobe  daughter  of  Phoroneos.    According  to 
one  account  he  succeeded  Phoroneus  on  the  Arrive 
throne,  aud  gave  the  name  of  Argos  to  the  whole  Pel- 
oponnesus.   Another  statement,  however,  makes  bus 
to  have  been  tbe  successor  of  Apis.    (Apollod.,  2,  1, 
1  —Heyne,  ad  loc.—Schol  ad  Eunp.,  Ortst.,  1247.)— 
III.  Tbe  builder  of  the  Argo.    His  parentage  is  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers,  ana  be  is  often  con- 
founded with  Argus  the  son  of  Phnxus  (IV.).  Both 
he  and  thia  latter  were  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
naut*.   (Consult  the  remarks  of  Burma nn  in  tbe  list 
of  the  Argonauts  appended  to  his  edition  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  s.  v.  Argus.)— -IV.  Son  of  Phriius  and  Chal- 
ciope  daughter  ol  ^Eetes.    He  is  often  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  for  example  by  Apollodorus  (1, 
9,  16)  and  Pberecydes  (ap.  Schol.  ad  A  poll.  Rk,  I, 
4).    He  and  his  brothers  were  found  by  the  Argo- 
nauts on  the  island  of  Aretias,  in  the  Euxine,  having 
been  cast  on  it  by  a  atorra  when  on  their  way  to 
Greece  lo  claim  their  father's  kingdom ;  and  he  gui- 
ded the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.    (Schol.  ad  Apoll  Rk., 
2,  309,  384  )    Valerius  Flsccus,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  have  found  Argus  in  Colchis, 
at  the  palace  of  iEetes  (5,  461),  and  with  thia  the  ac- 
count of  the  pseudo-Orpheus  substantially  agrees  (v. 
858,  seqq.).    Compare  the  remarks  of  Burmann.  as  ci- 
ted in  the  previous  paragraph  (III.). — V.  A  guest  of 
Evander's,  who  conspired  against  that  monarch,  and 
was  slain  in  consequence  by  the  followers  of  the  latter 
without  his  knowledge.    The  spot  where  he  was  in- 
terred waa  called,  according  to  some,  Argiletum.  (  Vtd. 
Argiletom.— Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  345  —  Serv.,  ad  foe.)— 
VI.  A  hound  of  Ulysses',  that  recognised  its  master 
after  an  absence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  nearly 
twenty  years.    (Od.,  17,  301.) 

Aroyr AsriDEs,  a  name  given  to  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander, from  the  ailver  plates  added  by  him  to  their 
shields  when  about  to  invade  India.  (Compare  <^utn- 
tut  Curtius,  8,  5,  4,  and  Justin,  12,  7.)  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  tbe  name  in  question  waa  confi- 
ned to  a  particular  corps  of  Alexander's  invading  army 
or  to  the  whole.  The  Utter  opinion  appears  to  be  the 
more  correct  one.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  remarks 
of  Schmiedcr,  ad  Curt.,  4,  13,  27.  and  8,  6,  4.) 

A  r of  ai,  a  town  of  Achaia,  a  little  to  the  southeast 
of  Paine.  Tbe  river  Selemnue  flowed  in  its  vicinity, 
and  near  it  also  was  the  fountain  of  Argyra.  (Pausan  , 
7,  23.) — II.  a  sea-nympb,  of  whom  Selemnus,  a  young 
shepherd,  was  enamoured.    She  eventually  alignte? 
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hi!  Vne,  sad  be  pined  away  until  Venus  changed  him 

The  JSelemnoa  thereupon,  like  the  Alpheus 
in  tat  cose  of  Arcthusa,  sought  to  blend  its  wateia  with 
u.Lkv-  ^.e  lounuim  Argyra,  over  which  the  incon- 
stastarnph  presided.  According  to  another  legend, 
,  Venus,  again  moved  with  pity,  exerted  her  di- 
»,  and  caused  him  to  forget  Argyra. 
Tie  maters  of  the  St- icninus  became,  in  consequence*, 
x  remedy  for  love,  inducing  oblivion  on  all  who  bathed 

■  dm.  (i'aiu.,  7,  23: ) — III.  A  name  given  by  the 
oocnti  to  Lrte  idier  region  of  the  East,  and  the  posi- 
two  *f  vdach  tract  of  country  varied  v. itb  the  progress 
of geographical  discovery.  At  first  Argyra  was  an  isl- 
u*  latnediately  beyond  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 
Wasa,  however,  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  the  naviga- 
avosf  the  Greeks  extended  to  the  Ganges,  the  silver- 
near  this  latter  stream.  Afterward 

place,  and  Argyra,  now  no  longer 
jcijurjd.  tr-une  part  of  the  region  occupied  in  mod- 
m\  ones  by  ibe  kingdom  of  Arracan    {l'tvl.,l,'Z. — 
Csuefca,  Recherche*,  dec.,  vol.  3,  p  2»0.) 
iurtirx,  the  mora  ancient  name  of  Arpi.  (Vid. 

Am,  the  name  given  lo  a  country  of  Urge  extent, 
^«rmg  m  some  degree  to  the  present  Kkorasm. 
It  coaonted  several  provinces,  and  was  bounded  on 
as  «e«t  by  Media,  on  the  north  by  Hyrcania  and  Par- 
laa.  era  the  east  by  Bactria,  and  on  the  south  by  Car- 
etna  and  Gedrosra.  The  capital  was  Artacoana,  now 
tiers/.  From  Ana,  however,  in  this  acceptation  of 
the  lens,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  another  and 
■«cb  earlier  use  of  the  name.  In  this  latter  sense 
tot  spptilaiwe  belongs  to  a-  region  which  formed  the 
pn»u.T«  abode  of  the  Modes  and  Persians,  and  very 
pwbtab  of  our  whole  race.  It  appears  to  indicate  a 
cowan  mum  civilization  commenced,  and  where  the 
ntnof  refapon  were  first  instituted.  In  the  Schah- 
eweta  itncaUed  Erman  (i.  e.,  Anman),  and  in  the 
Zeod  hooks /Vaun  or  Iran  (i.  e.,  Anan).  Its  position 
•osJd  oyonr  to  coincide  in  some  degree  with  that  of 
uaeat  FJactna,  though  some  wnters,  Rhode  for  ex- 
mple,  mass  it  include  a  much  wider  tract  of  country. 
Tat  name  of  Aru,  given  to  its  early  inhabitants,  is 
usl  hi  Bu -ikn  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  vent- 
and  reminds  us  (with  the  change  of  the  liquid 
ttstae  NOilant)  of  the  far-famed  Ait,  who  play  so 
i  a  part  in  the  early  Asiatic  as  well  as  in  the 
in  mythology.  From  these  data  we  may 
wvflBtfor  the  statement  of  Herodotus (7, 62),  that  the 
Meats  were  anciently  called  Ani  {'hpioi,  or  'Apcroi). 
Tot  uae  writer  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sog 
fan  »  atopic  whom  he  calls  Aril  (*Apero<).  Diodo- 
n»  Steoios  (I,  94)  makes  mention  of  this  same  people 
wder  the  name  of  Artmaapi  (' Aptpaanot),  where  we 
•fi*  to  read  Ariaajn  {' Apiaerrroi),  or  else  Ariani 
(ipttamiy  He  also  speaks  of  their  lawgiver  Zalh- 
»"Wt».  Bieanmg  evidently  Zoroaster  (i.  e.,  Zeretosch- 
Consult  on  ibis  curiouf  subject  the  following 
wataties ;  Ken  Hammer  ( Wten.  Jahrb.,  vol.  9.  p. 
*>-kW  {Erdkunde,  vol.  2.  p.  21.  »eqq.—  Vorhall<, 
Y  ^r-hnneUl  {Mem.  de  I'Acad.  da  Inter.,  vol. 
Si  p  n6)-BokJen  {De  Orig.  ling.  Zend.,  p.  51)— 
*aw(as*  Herod ,  7,  62). 

Amove,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  Pasi- 
p»w  She  Cell  in  love  with  Theseus,  and  gave  him  a 
dew  of  thread,  which  enabled  him  to  penetrate  the 
*nsisgs  of  the  labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the 
Minotaur  lay.  whom  he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew. 
Atadw  thereupon  fled  with  Theseus  from  Crete.  Ac- 
a"***  to  Homer  {Od..l\,  323)  she  was  slain  by  Di- 
Ktsfcen  they  bad  reached  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxoe, 

■  their  way  to  Athens.  (Compare  Schol.  ad  loc.  as 
v>iat  reading  (kt*  or  fox'  )  Another  legend,  bow- 
em,  aukes  her  to  have  been  deserted  by  Theseus  on 
*►  «horn  of  this  same  island,  Minerva  having  ap- 

1  la  htm  as  he  slept,  and  having  ordered  him  to 


leave  her  behind  end  make  anil  for  Athens.  While 
Ariadne  was  weeping  at  this  abandonment,  Venus 
came  and  consoled  tier  by  the  assurance  that  she 
should  be  the  bride  of  Bacchus.  The  god  then  pre- 
sented himself,  and  gave  her  a  golden  crown,  which 
w  ax  afterward  placed  among  the  stars.  She  bore  him 
a  son  named  CEnopion.  {1'hereryd  ,  ap  Stutx  ,  fr. 
59  — Ovtd,  A.  A.,  1,  627,  ttqq  —  Vatull.,  64,  76,  ttqq. 
—Keightleyt  Mythology,  p.  457.  —  Vollmer,  W*r~ 
terb.  der  Mythol.,  p.  309,  acoe.)— Ariadne  evidently 
belongs  to  the  mythology  of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  in  the  N  ax  inn  worship.  The  Athe- 
nians, always  ready  to  enlarge  their  own  narrow  cycle 
at  the  expense  ol  others,  st  un  to  have  joined  ber  with 
their  Theseus,  and  it  wen  thus  perbsps  that  she  be- 
came the  daughter  of  Minos.  The  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  would  he  decisive  on  this  point,  were  it  not 
that  the  Athenians  were  such  tampcrcrs  with  the  works 
of  the  old  poets,  that  we  cannot  help  hetng  suspicious 
of  all  passages  relating  to  them.  The  passage  of  the 
Iliad  in  which  Ariadne  is  mentioned  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  a  late  addition  (//.,  IS,  591. — Knight,  ad  lae. 
— KaghtUy,  I  c  )—  Creuzer  gives  a  peculiar  version 
to  this  ancient  legend.  He  sees  in  Ariadne,  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  sculpture,  now  sunk  in  mournful 
slumber,  snd  again  awakened,  joyous,  snd  raised  to 
the  skies,  an  emblem  of  immortality.  But  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  same  beautiful  conception  of  her 
character,  is  not  merely  the  symbol  of  consolation  in 
death;  the  clew  in  her  hand,  with  which  she  guided 
Theseus  through  the  mazes  of  the  labyrinth,  ranks  her 
also  among  the  class  of  the  Pare*.  She  is  Proserpi- 
na-Venus. She  presides  over  the  death  and  the  birth 
of  our  species.  She  guides  the  soul  through  the  wind- 
ing labyrinth  of  life  :  she  leads  it  forth  again  to  free- 
dom and  a  new  existence.  {Creuttr't  Symbdik, 
vol.  4,  p.  116,  aeqq  ) 

Ambers,  an  officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Young- 
er, the  next  in  command  to  that  prince  over  the  Asiatic 
portion  of  his  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  offered  to  place  him  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  but  he  declined  it,  and  went  over 
to  Arlaxcrxcs  with  his  troops.  (Xen  ,  Anab..  1,8,  3.) 
The  Eton  MS.  has  'Apioraioe,  (Arista>us)  in  place 
of  'Apialoe;  (Aris>us).  The  copyist  intended,  perhaps, 
to  write  'kpitiaioe  (Andaeu*),  as  Diodorus  Sicuius 
(14, 22)  has  it.  (Compare  Wattling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c, 
and  Sturz.,  Lex.  Xen..  vol.  1,  p.  395,  a.  v.  'Apialof.) 

Aruntas,  a  king  of  Scythia,  who,  in  order  to  as- 
certain the  number  of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each 
of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  So  great  a  number  was  collected, 
that,  resolving  to  leave  a  monument  of  the  act,  he 
caused  s  large  bowl  of  brass  to  be  made  out  of  them, 
and  dedicated  this  in  a  spot  of  land  between  the  Bo- 
rysthencs  and  the  Hypania,  called  Exampxus.  (Hc- 
rodol.,  4,  81.) — Ritter  ascribes  this  work  to  an  early 
Cimmerian,  or  Buddhist  colony,  migrating  from  India 
to  the  countries  of  the  West  He  sees  in  the  name 
Ariantas,  moreover,  a  reference  to  Aria,  the  early  home 
of  our  species,  and  the  native  country  of  the  Buddhist 
faith.  In  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  he  indulges  in 
some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations  concerning 
the  early  usage,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
of  consecrating  colossal  bowls  or  caldrons  to  the  sun. 
{Vorhalle,  p  345,  stqq.) 

Akiarathrs,  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of 
Cappadocia.  They  appear  to  have  been  originally  no- 
thing more  than  satraps  of  Persia,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Photius  {Cod,, 
244,  p.  1 157),  were  descended  from  one  of  the  seven 
conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis.  This  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  named  Annphus,  and  his  grandson 
Datames  was  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Cappadocian 
dynasty.  After  him  and  his  son  Ariamncs,  we  have  a 
long  list  of  princes,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Anarathes 
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for  several  generations.  (Compare  Clinton* a  Fasti 
HeUemci,  vol.  3,  Appendix,  p.  429.)  Although,  bow- 
ever,  the  governors  or  satraps  of  Cappadocia  held  their 
government  in  hereditary  success iou,  and  are  dignified 
By  Diodorus  with  the  title  of  kings,  yet  tbey  could 
hive  possessed  only  a  precarious  and  permitted  au- 
thority till  the  death  of  Seleucue,  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  in  January,  B.C.  381,  removed 
the  power  by  which  the  whole  of  western  Asia  was 
commanded.  (Clinton,  1.  c) — I.  Tbe  first  of  the 
name  was  son  of  Ariamnea.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Holophernes,  whom  be  advanced  to  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  tbe  kingdom,  and  who  commanded  the  auxilia- 
ries that  were  sent  from  Cappadocia  when  Ochua  made 
his  expedition  into  Egypt,  B  C.  350.  Holophernes 
acquired  great  glory  in  this  war,  and  on  his  return 
home  lived  in  a  private  station,  leaving  two  sons  at 
his  death,  Ariarathcs  and  Aruees.  Ariarathes,  the 
reigmng  monarch,  having  no  children  of  hia  own, 
adopted  tbe  former  of  these,  who  was  also  the  elder  of 
(be  two.  Ariarathes  waa  on  tbe  throne  when  Alexan- 
der invaded  the  Persian  dominions,  and  he  probably 
fled  with  Darius,  since  we  learn  from  A  man  that  tbe 
Macedonian  prince  appointed  Sabicus  governor  of 
Cappadocia  before  tbe  battle  of  Iasus.  (Exp  Alex., 
3,  4,  2.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ariarathes, 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  attempted  to 
recover  his  dominions,  but  be  was  defeated  by  Perdic- 
cas,  the  Macedonian  general,  and,  being  taken,  was  put 
to  a  most  cruel  death.  (Diod.  Sic,  Ext.,  18,  10. — 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92,  p.  217.)— II.  The  second 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  Holophernes,  and  was 
adopted  by  his  uncle  Ariarathea  I.  He  recovered 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  and  during 
the  contest  between  Antigonua  and  the  other  Mace- 
donian chiefs.  He  waa  aided  in  the  attempt  by  Ardo- 
atus,  king  of  Armenia,  who  furnished  him  with  troops. 
This  Ariarathea  transmitted  the  crown  to  bis  son  Ari- 
amnea. (Diod.  Sic,  ap.  Phot  ,  I.  c.) — III.  Tbe  third 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Ariamnea, 
and  hia  successor  on  the  throne.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  on  his  death  he  left  a  son 
of  the  same  name  in  hia  infancy.  (Diod.  Sic,  ap. 
Phot.,  I.  c.)— IV.  Tbe  fourth  of  the  name,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  Stratonice  daughter  of  Antiochua  Theos, 
was  a  child  at  hia  accession.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochua  the  Great,  a  union  that  involved 
him  in  a  political  alliance  with  that  sovereign,  and 
consequent  hostility  with  the  Romans.  He  waa  saved 
from  dethronement  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  by  a 
timely  and  submissive  embassy  to  tbe  Consul  Man- 
liusj  and  the  payment  of  600  talents.  Soon  after  we 
find  him  allied  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
married  his  daughter  ;  and  by  means  of  this  monarch 
he  was  admitted  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
Romans.  (Lid  ,  38,  39  )  He  was  also  the  ally  of 
Eumenes  against  Pbarnacea,  B.C.  183-179.  After 
a  reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years  he  transmitted  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ariarathes  V. — V.  The  fifth  of  the 
name,  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  sumamed  Philopator. 
He  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
who  brought  forward  Holophernes,  the  supposititious 
son  of  Ariarathes  IV.  Being  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  waa  re- 
stored ;  iu  which  restoration  Attalus  II ,  of  Pergamus, 
assisted.  According  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr.,  47),  the 
Romans  appointed  Ariarathea  and  Holophernes  to 
reign  conjointly.  Thia  joint  government,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  since  Polybius,  about  B.C.  154,  de- 
scribes Ariarathes  as  sole  king.  (Polyb..  ap,  Athtn., 
10,  p.  440.  b.— Id  ,  33,  l2—/d.,/ragm.  Vat ,  p.  440.) 
In  return  for  this  service  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Romans,  and  fell  in  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  pretender  to  tbe 
throne  of  Pergamus.  (Jiutin,  37,  1.)  He  left  six 
b,  five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  wife,  tbe 


cruel  and  ambitious  Laodice.  (Ju$tin,  I.  c.) — VI. 
The  sixth  of  the  name  was  the  only  one  ol"  the  sons  of 
Ariarathes  V.  that  escaped  the  cruelty 
I«aodice.  He  married  the  daughter  of  tbe  celebrated 
jMithradatea,  which  female  also  bore  the  name  ol  Laod- 
ice. Milhradaies,  however,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upoo  which  has 
widow  Laodice  gave  herself  and  kingdom  to  Ni- 
comedes,  king  of  Bilhynia.  Mtthradates  made  war 
against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the 
throne.  The  young  Jung,  who  was  the  seventh  of  the 
name  of  Ariarathes,  made  war  against  the  tyrannical 
Mithradates,  by  whom  he  waa  assassinated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  armies,  and  tbe  murderer's  son,  a  child 
eight  years  old,  was  placed  on  tbe  vacant 
Tbe  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  tbe  late 
arch's  brother,  Ariarathes  VIII.,  king ;  but  Mi ' 
expelled  him,  and  restored  bis  own  son.  Tbe 
prince  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedea  of 
Bithynia  brought  forward  a  boy,  tutored  for  tbe  par- 
pose,  who  he  pretended  was  a  third  son  of  Ariarathes 
VI.  Laodice  aided  tbe  deception,  and  the  boy  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  claim  bis  father's  kingdom.  The 
senate,  however,  caused  Ariobarzanea,  a  man  of 
in  Cappadocia,  to  be  elected  king  by  the  •( 
(Jutttn,  38,  1.)— VII.  The  ninth  of  the 
tirother  and  successor  to  Anobarzanes  JI.  (Clinton 
makes  him  his  son).  He  was  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  Antony,  in  tbe  consulship  of  Gellius  and 
Nerva,  B.C.  36,  after  having  reigned  about  six  year*. 
Archelaus,  Bon  of  Glaphyra,  waa  appointed  in  hia  stead. 
(Dio  Co**.,  49,  32.— Id.,  49,  24  —  Vol.  Max.,  9,  15, 
2,  extern.)  Archelaus  is  called  Sicinnes  by  Appian. 
(Bell.  Cm-  5,  7.— Conault  Schttetgn.,  ad  toe.) 

AaiclA,  a  city  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Lanuvium.  According  to  Strabo  (239),  Aricia  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  ila  citadel  was  placed 
on  tbe  hill  above.  Tbe  origin  of  ibis  city,  whirb  was 
apparently  as  ancient  aa  any  in  Latium,  is  enveloped 
in  too  great  a  mythological  obscurity  to  be  now  as- 
certained. Some  have  ascribed  ita  foundation  to  a 
chief  of  the  Siculi  (Solinut,  c  13) ;  others  to  Hippoly- 
tus,  who.  under  the  name  of  Virbius,  was  worshipped 
in  common  with  Diana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thia 
town.  (  Kir^.,  Mn.,  7,  774  )  The  name  of  A  ricia  of- 
ten occurs  in  tbe  history  of  Rome,  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tarquiniua  Supcrbus.  It  roust  have  been  no 
mean  city  to  merit  the  splendid  character  which  Cice- 
ro gives  of  it  in  tbe  third  Philippic.  What  rendered 
this  city,  however,  more  particularly  celebrated  through- 
out Italy,  waa  the  worship  of  Diana,  whose  sacred  tem- 
ple, grove,  and  lake  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
thence.  The  latter  ia  now  known  by  the  name  of  L«- 
go  di  Nemi.  Strabo  tells  us  (239)  that  the  worship 
of  Diana  resembled  that  which  was  paid  to  the  same 
goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  ;  and  that  the  priest 
of  the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  force 
of  arms  against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office ;  for 
whosoever  could  alay  him  aueceeded  to  the  dignity. 
This  barbarous  custom  seems  to  have  afforded  a  sub- 
ject of  diversion  to  Caligula.  (Suet.,  Vtt.  Cahg., 
35. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  31.) 

Ark  in*,  a  surname  of  Diana,  from  her  temple  neat 
Aricia.    ( Kid.  Aricia.) 

Abides,  I.  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyrus 
the  Younger,  otherwise  and  more  correctly  called 
Ariieus.  (Vid.  Ariieus.) — II.  A  natural  son  of  Pbdip 
of  Macedon,  and  Philinna  a  female  dancer  and  courte- 
san of  Larissa.  He  showed  in  early  life  so  much 
promise  of  sbility,  that  Olytnpias,  fearing  lest  be  might 
one  day  deprive  Alexander  of  the  crown,  stultified 
him  by  means  of  secret  potions.  After  the  death  of 
Alexsnder,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  that  monarch, 
with  the  proviso  that,  if  Roxana,  who  was  then  preg- 
nant, should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  a  portion  of  tbe 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  the  Utter    Aa  the  w 
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under  which  Andcus  laboured  unfitted 
Perdvccss,  as  protector,  exercised  the  sc- 
taai  nay.  He  reigued  seven  years,  under  the  title 
ot  p  Aridraa,  and  was  iben  put  to  death  with  hia 
«A  Esrydic*  by  Olympias. — The  more  accurate  form 
of u*  nane  is  Arrhidteut,  from  the  Greek  'A^heWoc. 
Tie  nart  com  moo  one,  however,  ia  Arida»ua.  (Jus- 
ts. II  II — Id.,  13,  3,  1.— Id.,  14,  5,  10.— 
v**.  Cart,  10,  7.  2  —  Died.  Sic,  17,  2— W.,  18, 
1-Jrma.ea.  PkoU,  Cod.,  92  ) 
Atii    V*L  Aria. 

Atnu  (r«  "A/x/ta  £pw,  -inasi  Monies),  %  chain  of 
nemtiuu,  respecting  the  position  of  which  ancient 
sRssnues  differ.  Some  place  it  in  Pbrygia  (L>u*L 
As. 4.  71. — Compare  WesseJtng,  ad  he.),  othera  in 
Ww,  Mrua.  CiUcia,  or  Syria.  They  appear  to  hare 
*rt  of  tokamc  character,  from  the  liable  connected 
«a  them,  that  they  were  placed  opon  Typhosus  or 
T^iam  (Htm  ,  783.)   Those  who  are  in  fe- 

wer of  Part gia,  Lydta,  or  Mysia,  refer  to  the  diatnet 
cafed  Cateceesumcne  (KoraxexavprVo),  aa  lying 
parted  with  subterranean  fires.    Those  who  decide 
w  Cihcm  or  Syns  agree  iq  a  manner  among  them- 
wJm.rfby  the  Arum  aa  a  people  we  mean  the  Aramei 
«9a  bd  *t  tiied  in  the  former  of  these  countriea. 
[Coagart  Htyiu,  ad  Hot*.,  II.,  2,  783,  and  consult 
ndtr  the  article  Inanme.) 
i.  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  according  to 
(3,  I  It,  and  4,  27),  had  but  one  eye,  and 
■aari  *  continual  contest  with  the  griffons  (rid. 
Gnabea).  that  guarded  the  gold,  which,  according  to 
lac  nbc  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
rnarti  of  this  people.    The  name  ia  derived  by  him 
fan  two  Scrthian  words,  Anmm\  one,  and  Spv,  an 
nt.   (Compere  JEsckyl ,  Prom.  V.,  800,  $tqq  — 
M<x,  %,  l  14  —Hit*.,  4,  28  —  Dtonys.  Peneg.,  31. 
—huttttr.  Vu.  Soph.,  vol.  2,  p.  684,  ed.  Orttl.) 
M^tm  spams,  of  course,  vary  with  regard  to  the 
«fn  of  taw  legend     De  Guignea  (Mem.  de  VAead. 
«u  Ivcr  .  rot.  35,  p  562)  makes  the  Arimaepi  to 
sit  been  the  Htong-nou,  of  whom  the  Chinese  hia- 
*pealc,  and  who  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
j  from  the  river  Irtisch,  in  the  country 
d  4e  CaJraors,  to  the  confines  of  eastern  Tarfary. 
■Ward  (Ties.  Top.,  p.  17)  contend  a,  that  the  name 
d  the  Amaaspi  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Anmns- 
*•  Cos.  in  Asiatie  Rassia,  in  the  Government  of 
fern.  ReaneJI  (Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  l,p.  178)  places 
pfst4e  in  the  region  of  Mount  Altai,  a  tract  of 
**mn  eonuinmg  much  gold,  the  name  Allot  itself 
■ast,  (Wired,  according  to  some ,  from  alia,  a  term 
■act  armhes  gold  in  the  Mongol  and  Calmuc 
••"goes.  With  this  opinion  of  Kenncll  s  the  specula- 
kosj  of  Volker  agree .   (  Myth.  Geogr  ,  vol .  1 ,  p.  1 93, 
*ft )  Wanl  ai(-o  places  the  Arimaspi  in  the  regions 
«  Altai,  and  *peaks  of  a  people  there  whose  heads 
oeaifMelor^d  against  the  cold  as  to  leave  but  one 
[  far  the  vision,  whence  be  thinks  the  fable  of  a 
I  race  arose.    (  Ottind. ,  p.  409).    Hitter  trsns- 
■»tht  Arsnaspi,  along  with  the  Issedones  and  Mes- 
as** to  tae  Mothem  bonk  of  the  Oxus,  in  ancient 
m»kmg  them  a  noble  and  warlike  tribe  of  the 
asies  or  Cadusn.    ( VorkaUe,  p.  283,  **«*.,  305). 
Hdliov refers  the  term  Arimaapian  to  the  steed- mount- 
«  OKtahers  of  the  German  race  before  the  migrations 
*     people  into  Europe .  and  he  deduces  the  name 
on  fee  Ferstao  Arrm  and  cap,  the  latter  of  which 
■a*  sjcana  "a  Asrse.M    (Wten.,  Jahrb.,  69,  p. 
^•  l  Rhode,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  Artm&tp  a 
t«in,  umugh  bis  explanation  of  it,  "  a  mounted 
*ne  of  Aria,"  approaches  that  of  Hailing,  asp  in 
U:  wnnsg  "  a  steed."    (Hetligt  Sage,  Ac  ,  p.  86, 
*•■■)  The  etymology  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  the 
10  i«»ti©u,  and  which  is  given  at  the  com- 
l  of  this  article,  is  now  justly  regarded  as  of 
■rhstem,  and  decidedly  erroneous,  unless, 
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with  Gatterer,  we  consider  the  words  which  form  the 
derivation  in  the  Greek  text  to  be  a  mere  interpola- 
tion.   ( Comment.  Soc.  Co//.,  14,  p.  9.) 

Arimaspas,  a  river  of  Scythia  with  golden  sands, 
in  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi.    (  Vtd.  Arimaspi. ) 

Arini,  according  to  some,  a  people  of  Syria.  (  Kid. 
Arima,  towards  the  close  of  that  article.) 

Ariminum,  a  city  of  Umbna  in  Iuly,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arimmus,  on  the  coast,  not  far  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Rubicon.  It  waa  founded  by  the 
IJmbri,  and  afterward  inhabited  partly  by  them  and 
partly  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Galli  Se- 
nones.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.LJ.C.  486. 
From  this  time  Ariminum  was  considered  aa  a  most 
important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast ;  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  sta- 
tioned there  during  the  Gallic  and  Punic  ware. 
(/Vy6..  2,  IS— Id.,  3.  77.)  In  this  place  Cesar  is 
said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  after  having  crossed 
the  Rubicon ;  and  bore  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
who  were  in  his  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  called 
Rimini.    (Cromer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  265.) 

ArimInvs,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennine 
moon  tains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.  It 
is  now  the  Marecehta.    (Pltn.,  3,  15.) 

Ariobabzanss,  I.  a  nobloman  of  Cappadocia,  elect- 
ed king  after  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathea  VI  bad  died. 
He  wae  expelled  by  Mithradstes,  but  was  restored  by 
Sylla,  B  C.  92.  He  waa  again  expelled  in  B.C.  88, 
and  restored  at  the  peace  in  B  C.  84.  Hia  kingdom, 
however,  was  again  occupied  by  Mithradates  in  B.C. 
66.  He  was  restored  by  Pompcy,  and  resigned  the 
kingdom  to  his  son.  (Ctc  .  pro.  Leg.  Man.,  c.^t.— 
Id.  tbid.,  c.  6. — Appian,  Bell.  Mttkr.,  c.  106. — Id., 
BeU.  Civ.,  1,  103.—  Vol.  Max  ,  5,  7,  2,  extern.)—  II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sornamed  Eutebrs  and  also  Phtlorhomaits.  He  sup- 
ported Pompey  againat  Cvsar.  (Appian,  BeU.  Civ., 
2,  71 ,  where  he  ia  called  by  mistake  Ariarathea.)  The 
latter,  however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries. He  waa  slam,  B.C.  42,  by  Cassius  (Dio 
Cars.,  47,  33  —  Appian,  Bell,  do.,  4,  63  —Clinton, 
Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  437.)-*-III.  A  name  common 
to  some  kings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  satraps  of 
Pontus.  Ariobarranes  I.  is  alluded  to  by  Xenophon 
(Cyrop.,  8.  8,  4)  as  having  been  betrayed  by  hia  son 
Mithradates  into  the  hands  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
(Consult  Aristot ,  Polit.,  6,  10,  snd  compare  Schnei- 
der, ad  Xen.,  I.  e.) — IV.  The  second  of  the  name, 
succeeded  the  Mithradates  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph,  B.C.  363,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years. 
In  the  course  of  this  reign  he  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  Artsxerxes,  B.C.  362.  (Diod.  Sic.,  15,  90.) 
Mention  ia  made  of  him  by  Nepos,  in  his  account  of 
l>a tames  (c.  2. — lb.,  e.  5),  and  he  is  there  called  gov- 
ernor of  Lvdis,  Ionia,  and  the  whole  of  Pbrygia. 
(Compare  C/i«/on,  Fast.  Hell  ,  vol  2,  p.  421.)—  V. 
The  third  of  the  name,  succeeded  Mithradates  III. 
He  began  to  reign  B.C.  26«.  This  prince,  as  we 
learn  from  Memuon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  720),  conquered  the 
city  of  Amastris,  and  drove  from  the  country,  m  con- 
junction with  the  Gallo-Graeci,  or  Gslatte,  lately  ar 
rived  in  Asia  Minor,  en  Egyptian  colony  sent  by  Ptol- 
emy. (Apollod.,  ap  Steph.  Bys ,  s  v.  'AyKvpa.1 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithradates  IV.,  who 
was  a  minor  when  his  father  died.  (Clin/on,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  424.) — VI.  A  Persian  commander, 
who  bravely  defended  against  Alexander  the  pass  in  the 
mountains  of  Susiana.  (Diod.  Sie.,  17,  68. — Quint. 
Curt.,  5,  3,  17. — Consult  Wesseltng,  ad  Diod.,  loc 
cit.) 

Arion,  I.  a  famooa  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Me- 
thymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  His  age  is  ststed  by 
Suidas  as  Olvmp  38  ;  by  Eusebius,  Olymp.  40  (i.  e., 
628  or  620  B.C.).  Though  by  birth  a  Methymna«an, 
and  probably  a  disciple  of  Terpander,  Arion  chiefly 
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lived  and  wrote  in  the  Peloponnesus,  among  Dorian 
rations.    It  was  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Pcriander, 
that  he  first  practised  a  cyclic  chorus  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dithyramb  ;  where  he  probably  took  advan- 
tage  of  some  local  accidents  and  made  beginnings,  j 
which  alone  could  justify  Pindar  in  considering  Co- 
rinth as  the  native  city  of  the  Dithyramb.    (Herod.,  | 
1,  23. — Compare  Hellanie.,  ap.  Sthol.  ad  Art'toph. 
Av,  1403  —  Antlot ,  ap.  Procl.,  Ckrettom.,  p.  382, 
td.  Gattf.—Ptnd.,  Olymp,  13,  18.) — A  cu nous  fable 
is  related  by  Herodotus  (/.  c  )  of  this  same  Arion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time 
with  Penander,  king  of  Corinth.    On  a  audden,  bow- 
ever,  feeling  desirous  of  visiting  July  and  Sicily,  he 
sailed  to  those  countries,  and  amassed  there  great  | 
riches.    He  set  sail  from  Tarenlum  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners  formed  a 
plot  against  him,  when  they  were  at  sea,  to  throw  him 
overboard  and  seize  his  riches.    Arion,  having  ascer- 
tained thia,  offered  them  all  bis  treasure,  only  begging 
that  they  would  spare  his  life.    But  the  seamen,  being 
inflexible,  commanded  him  either  to  kill  himself,  that 
he  might  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leap  immediately  into 
the  sea.    Arion,  reduced  to  this  hard  choice,  earnestly 
desired  them  to  allow  him  to  dress  in  bis  richest  appa- 
rel,  and  to  aing  a  measure,  standing  at  the  time  on  the 
poop  of  the  ship.  The  mariners  assented,  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  their  being  about  to  hear  the  beat  singer  of 
the  day,  and  retired  from  the  stem  to  the  middle  of  the 
vessel.    In  the  mean  time,  Arion,  having  put  on  all  bis 
robes,  took  bis  harp  and  performed  the  Orthian  strain, 
as  it  was  termed.    At  the  end  of  the  air  he  leaped  into 
the  #ea,  and  the  Corinthians  continued  their  voyage 
homeward.    A  dolphin,  however,  attracted  by  the 
music,  received  Arion  on  its  back,  and  bore  him  in 
safety  to  Tamarus.    On  reaching  this  place,  his  story 
was  disbelieved  by  Pcriander  ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  seamen,  when  they  also  arrived,  removed  all  the 
monarch's  suspicions  about  Anon's  veracity,  and  the 
mariners  were  put  to  death.    In  commemoration  ef 
this  event,  a  statue  waa  made  of  brass,  representing  a 
roan  on  a  dolphin's  beck,  and  was  consecrated  at  Tens- 
rus.    Such  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotus.  Larcber'a 
explanation  is  a  very  tame  and  improbable  one.  He 
thinks  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  or  near 
the  harbour  of  Tarcntum  ;  that  the  Corinthians,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  any  farther,  set  sail ;  that 
Arion  gained  the  shore,  met  with  another  vessel  ready 
to  depart,  which  had  the  figure-head  of  a  dolphin,  and 
that  this  vessel  outstripped  the  Corinthian  ship.  (Lor- 
chcr,  ad  lor..)    The  solution  which  M  tiller  gives  is  far 
more  ingenious,  though  not  much  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  early  fable.    It  is  as  follows  :  The 
colony  which  went  to  Tarentum  under  Phalanthus, 
sailed  from  Tenarus  to  Italy,  with  the  riles  and  under 
the  protection  of  Neptuno.    The  mythic  mode  of  in- 
dicating this  was  by  a  statue,  representing  Taras,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  original  founder  of  the  place, 
seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  as  if  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  sea  from  Tenarus  to  Tarenlum.    This  was  placed 
on  the  Ta?narian  promontory.    In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  legend  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Taras, 
and  Arion  became  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  order  of  the 
voyage  being  reversed  ;  and  the  love  of  music,  which 
the  dolphin  was  fsbled  by  the  ancients  to  possess,  be- 
came a  means  of  adding  to  the  wonders  of  the  story. 
(Midler,  Dorier,  vol.  2,  p.  369,  not.—Plehn,  Letbtac, 
p.  166.)— II.  A  celebrated  sleed,  often  mentioned  in 
fable,  which  not  only  possessed  a  human  voice  (Pro- 
pert.,  2,  25,  37),  but  also  the  power  of  prophecy. 
(Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  424  )    According  to  one  legend,  he 
sprang  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  the  goddess  having 
fruitlessly  assumed  the  shape  of  a  mare,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  addresses  of  Neptune,  who  immediately 
transformed  himself  into  a  steed.    (Pautan.,  8,  25. — 
A pollod.,  3,  6,  8.)   Another  account  made  him  the 
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offspring  of  Neptune  and  Erfnnyt,  woo  had  in  like 
manner  changed  herself  into  a  mere.  (Sekoi.  ad  Ji. 
23,  346  )  Others  agsin  related,  ibst  he  wan  produced 
from  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident,  in  the 
contest  of  that  deity  with  Minerva  for  the  possession 
of  Atheus.  (iierv.  ad  Vvg.,  Gang.,  1,  12.)  Ensta- 
thius  mentions  a  still  different  origin  for  this  fabled 
animal,  namely,  from  Neptune  and  one  of  the  Harpies. 
(Euftath.  ad  11.,  1.  c.)  Quiutus  Calaber  (4,  670X 
from  one  of  the  Harpies  and  Zephyrus.  Anon  wis 
trained  up  by  Neptune  himself,  and  was  ofteD  yoktd 
to  the  chariot  of  his  parent,  which  he  drew  over  the 
seas  with  amazing  swiftness.  (Stat.,  Tktb.,  6,  303, 
stqq.)  Neptune  gave  him  as  a  present  to  Cop  reus, 
king  of  Haliartus,  in  Bceotia.  Haliartue  bestowed 
him  on  Hercules,  who  distsnced  with  him  Cycnus,  im 
the  Hippodrome  of  the  Pagaaean  Apollo,  and  after- 
ward also  made  use  of  him  in  his  car  when  contend- 
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Ardraslu-s  who  was  alone  saved  by  his  means  from 
the  Theban  war.  (Seiko/,  ad  11.,  23.  M6  ~Hesud, 
Scut.  Here.,  120,  etqq. — Compare  Midler,  Dorter,  vol. 
2,  p.  480  ) — The  name  of  this  fabled  animal  manifestly 
relates  to  his  superiority  over  all  other  couriers 
('Apeiuv,  superior),  and  the  legend  itself  is  only  one 
of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the  physical  fact  ef  earth 
and  water  being  the  cause  of  growth  and  increase  in 
the  natural  world  has  been  enveloped  by  the  ancient 
mycologists.   ( V'alcker,  Myth,  der  Jap  ,  p.  165,  aeaq  ) 

Ariovistds,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  who  invaded 
Gaul,  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  cruel  and  op- 
pressive treatment.  Cajsar  marched  against  him, 
brought  him  to  an  action,  and  gained  so  complete 
a  victory,  that  only  a  few  of  the  army  of  Ariovtstus, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected  their 
escape.  He  died  soon  after  in  Germany,  either  of  his 
wounds,  or  through  chagrin  at  his  defeat.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  German  words  titer,  an 
army,  and  Fiirtt,  u  leader  or  prince.  (C<*#.,  BeU. 
Gail.,  131,  stqq— Id  ibid.,  6,  29.) 

Axisba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  bv  an  earth- 
quake. (P/iR.,  5,  39.)  Herodotus  states  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Mcthymna  (I,  151. — 
Compare  Steph.  Byz.,  ».  v.  'Ap«n5n) — If.  A  city  of 
Trees,  southeast  of  Abydus,  and  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Mytileneansi  in  whose  island  there  was  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  (Kid.  No  I.)  Various  traditions 
respecting  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  Stcphanus  of 
Byzantium.  Homer  makes  mention  of  the  place,  to- 
gether with  the  river  Seller's.  (//.,  2,  835.)  It  was 
here,  according  to  Arrian  (I,  12),  that  Alexander  sta- 
tioned his  army  immediately  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont at  Abydus.  When  the  Gauls  passed  over  into 
Asia,  some  centuries  after,  they  also  occupied  Ari«ba. 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  King  Prusias.  (Polyb^ 
5,  3.)  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  those  at  Ganger- 
lee.  (Waipole'i  Turkey,  vol.  1,  p.  92  —  Cramer's* 
Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  I,  p.  71.) 

AmsTiBNBTUS,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Nicssa. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  friend  of  Liberties  who  perished  in  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  A.D.  358.  and 
to  whom  are  addressed  many  of  the  letters  of  thia 
sophist  thst  remain  to  ua.  If  this  opinion  be  correct, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  work  of  Aristasnetus, 
which  we  at  present  possess,  does  not  justify  the  culo- 
giums  which  Lihanius  passes  on  the  talents  of  his 
friend  :  the  identity  of  the  two  individuals,  therefore, 
appears  at  best  extremely  doubtful.  The  only  histor- 
ical fact  that  occurs  in  Aristamctus  seems  to  place 
him  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  :  it  la  a 
culogium  on  the  female  dancer  Panareta,  where  it  is 
said  that  she  imitated  tbo  pantomime  Caramallus. 
Now  thia  Caramallus  lived  in  the  time  of  Sidonms 
Apoilinaris,  who  died  A.D.  484.    A  third  view  of  the 
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MM  oo  imaginary  subjects 
KM  dnws  the  portrait  of  his  n 


tmctsanld  seem  lo  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
MM  of  be  work  in  question  never  bore  the  name 
af  Arvta-nrttis  ;  this  being  the  appellation  given  by 
tar  srtan-  lo  the  fictitious  personage  who  is  supposed 

•  aa«e  written  the  first  letter  in  the  collection.  And 
■  mat  m  nate  happened,  that  the  copyists  mistook 
aav  aune  for  that  of  the  author  htmsclf.  This  last 
SKusa  ass  been  adopted  by  Mercier,  Bcrgler,  Pauw, 
tid  Boi**onade  — The  work  of  Anatenetua  is  a  col- 
sxttoa  of  Erotic  Epistles,  entitled  'EtrioroAoi  kpuri- 
tat  The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  are  only,  in 
fact,  ss  far  to  be  regarded  as  letters,  as  bearing  a  su- 

gives  them  somewhat  of  an  epis- 
they  are,  in  truth,  a  species  of  tales,  or 
In  one  of  them,  a 
itress  ;  in  another, 
«s  fearr  a  description  of  the  artifices  practised  by  a 
esfist :  in  a  third,  a  tale  after  the  manner  of  Boc- 
eano,  Ac  These  letters  are  divided  into  two  books, 
d  aark  the  first  contains  twenty-eight  pieces  ;  and 
a*  Kceod.  which  is  not  complete,  twenty- two.  The 
■it  of  Arutametus,  which  is  almost  uniformly  of  a 
derlaautory  character,  is  frequently  wanting  in  natnre 
aai  taste  It  h  filled  with  phrases  borrowed  from 
tv  ports.  The  best  editions  of  this  writer  are,  that 
af  Abrrsck,  ZvotUt,  3  vols.  13mo,  the  third  volume 
aatawng  the  notes  and  conjectures  of  various  schol- 
«i;  Ml  that  of  Boissonade,  fans,  1833,  8vo.  This 
how  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  one  of  the 
two  On  the  merits  of  Abresch's  edition  consult  the 
renurki  of  Bast,  in  his  Specimen  ed.  not.  Ejntt.  At- 
aJet,  a,  9.  ttqy  .  and  on  those  of  Boissonadc's  the 
•  ••  Hoffmann.  Z>X  BiM.,  vol  I,  p.  253. 
;Gasjosrt  Sckoit,  Hist  Lti.  Gr.,  vol  6.  p.  348.  atqq.) 

/Ulnars,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  (Jyrene, 
wsa  bora  in  the  part  of  Libya  alter*  ani  named  from 
Sm  r.i'j-r  iiij  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  who  fed 
kjaa  oo  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  thus  rendered  him 
aawtd.  According  to  the  prediction  of  the  centaur 
Qafan,  ts  made  lo  Apollo  respecting  him,  be  was  to 
W  calH  ••  Jove,"  and  *'  holv  Apollo."  and  "  Agreua" 
iBntcrl  and  Xomioa"  (H<r<hma„) ;  and  also  Aris- 
t»w  (had.,  Pytk,  9.  104,  sryy  )  The  invention 
af aW culture  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  art  of  managing 
*«a.  art*  asenbed  to  bun;  and  Aristotle  (ap  Schot 
d  IVorr.  5,  63)  says  he  was  taught  them  by  the 
~"si-*»  wko  had  reared  him.  Tradition  al*o  related, 
last  or*  time,  when  the  isle  of  Ceos  was  afflicted  by 
«  <troo/nt.  ciUM-d  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  dog- 
stfs.  the  inhabitant*  invited  Aristasus  thither  ;  and. 
*ah  em-ting  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Icmeus  (the  Mont- 
<**}.  toe  Etesian  breezes  breathed  over  the  isle,  and 
M ml  departed  After  hi*  death  he  was  deified  by 
M  people  of  Ceos.  (Apoli.  Rh  .,  3,  506,  atqq  — 
Mai  oi  AfoU.  Rk.2,  498  —  Srrr..  ad  Vtrg.,  G«*p., 
h  14)  Virgil  has  elegsntlv  related  the  *torv  of  the 
w*e  of  Anttatus  for  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 

•  pwiait  of  her,  and  her  unfortunate  death  by  the  | 
*nr  of  the  serpent  ;  on  which  the  Napa?  in  nymphs 
•esxned  all  bis  bees  ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  bim, 

•  tat  advice  of  his  mother,  to  stock  once  more  his 
(Cesrg.,  4,  282,  acqq — Compare  Grid,  Fas!,. 
•tf f  )    Ansiafus  married  Autonoe.  daughter 

by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Acta?on. 
/»  Mythology,  td  ed  .  p.  330  )  Thus  much 
"ftae  legend.  Anstarus  would  seem  in  reality  to  have 
Wsa  in  e»Hv  deitv  of  Arcadia,  whence  the  Parrhaau 
armd  caa*  worship  into  the  island  of  Ceos;  of  Thes- 
aaeece  the  same  worship  was  brought  to  Cyrone  ; 
■a"  anally  of  Boeotia,  where  ho  was  enrolled  in  the 
CaJsr,,  ii  :.r  ,  jiojrv  He  ary^ar-  to  havsj  been  idcn- 
"taL  onpnally,  with  Ztvc  'Kptnror,  and  subsequently 
•M'AvoAiU/s  Nopttoc,  and  to  have  been  the  god  who 
pMad  over  flocks  and  herds,  over  the  propagation 
the  rearing  of  the  olive,  dec.    (Muller,  Or- 


Aristaooras.  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a  history  of 
Egypt,  and  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  our  era. 
(r/in.,36,  13.) — If.  A  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  His- 
theua,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
incited  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  against  Persia. 
An  expedition,  planned  though  not  commanded  by  him, 
burned  the  city  of  Sardis.  This  so  exasperated  the 
king,  that  every  evening,  before  supper,  he  ordered  his 
attendants  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Anstagoras. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians,  B.C. 
499.    (Herodot,  5,  80  —Id.,  5,  101,  atqq  ) 

Aristandkr,  a  statuary,  native  of  the  Island  of  Pa- 
ros,  flourished  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  iEgoa 
Potamos,  in  Olmyp.  93,  4.  He  constructed  the 
brazen  tnpod,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  dedicated  at 
Amvche,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  by  them.  (Fauaan  , 
3,  18,  b.—Stlltg,  Dirt.  Art.,  a.  t.) 

Aristarchus,  I.  a  trsgic  poet,  a  native  of  Tegea. 
He  was  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  lived  upward  of  a  hundred  years.  He  exhibited 
seventy  tragedies,  but  was  only  twice  successful.  Of 
all  these  mi  verity  plays  only  one  line  is  left  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Fesins,  his  Achillea  was  imitated  by  En- 
nius,  and  al»o  by  Plautua  in  his  Peenulua.  (Theatre 
of  the  Grtrks,  ided.,  p.  151  ) — II.  A  native  of  Samo- 
thrace,  and  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
(Philoinetor).  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  The  number  of  pupils  formed 
by  him  was  so  great,  that  at  one  time  forty  distin- 
guished professors  or  grammarians  might  be  counted 
at  Alexandres  and  Rome,  who  had  been  trained  up  in 
his  school.  All  these  disciples  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  the  superiority  and  genius  of  their  Com- 
mon master  ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Aristarchus  was 
not  only  perpetuated  in  the  classical  tongues,  but  has 
passed  into  the  modern  languages,  aa  indicative  of  an 
accomplished  criUc.  Arintarchus  quitted  Egypt  when 
Euergetes  II ,  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne  and  be- 
gan to  display  his  true  character  in  driving  men  of  let- 
ters from  Alexandres.  The  grammarian,  upon  this, 
retired  to  Cyprua,  where  he  died  at  the  «ge  of  seventy- 
two.  B  C.  157.  In  his  old  age  he  became  dropaical, 
upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  starved  hiinaelf  to  death. 
Aristarchus  was  the  anther  of  a  new  recension  of  Ho- 
mer, winch,  though  sltered  by  subsequent  gramma- 
rians, is  nevertheless  the  basis  of  our  common  text  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  this  primitive  recension  of  Ar- 
istarctiu**  winch  Wolf  undertook  to  restore  by  the  sid 
of  the  scholia  that  Villoison  published.  To  Ana- 
tarchus  is  also  attributed  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  cantos  or  books.  He  wrote 
likewise  commentaries  on  Archilochuw,  Alca»us,  Anac- 
rcon,  -Eschylus.  Sophocles,  Ion,  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
A  rat  us,  and  other  poets;  and  composed  in  all,  it  ie 
said,  eight  hun  dred  different  works.  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, however,  of  this  industrious  writer,  we  have 
only  remaining  at  the  present  doy  some  grammatical 
remarks  cited  by  the  scholiasts.  (Sckbll,  Hut.  lot. 
Gr  ,  vol  3,  p.  188,  aeqq  )—  III.  An  astronomer  of 
Samos.  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  He  is  well  known  to  havo 
maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  and  its  revolution 
about  its  own  centre  or  axis.  He  also  taught  that  the 
annual  orbit  of  the  earth  is  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  stars.  He  estimated  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  730th  part  of  the 
zodiac.  He  found  b!«m>  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth  than 
that  of  4:1  to  10M,  but  less  than  that  of  19  to  60  ;  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  his  state- 
ment, should  be  somewhat  less  than  a  third  part  of 
the  earth.  The  only  one  of  his  works  now  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  diatancea  of  the  aun 
and  moon.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wallis,  Oxon. , 
1688,  8vo.    The  following  work  may  alw  be 
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ad  with  advantage  in  relation  to  this  astronomer: 
Htstotre  d'Anstarque  it  Samoa,  suitit  dt  la  traduc- 
tion it  ton  outrag*  tur  let  distances  du  soUtl  dt  la 
lunt,  ckc,  par  M.  it  F\orti*  d?  Urban).  Pans, 
1810,  8vo. 

Aristras,  I.  a  poet  of  Procennesus,  who,  as  Herod- 
otus relates,  appeared  seven  years  after  bis  death  to 
his  countrymen,  and  composed  a  poem  on  the  Arimas- 
pians.  Ho  then  disappeared  a  second  time,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  appeared 
in  the  city  of  Metapontum  in  Magna  Grsscia,  and  di- 
rected tho  inhabitants  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and 
a  statue  by  that  altar,  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
Aristeas  the  Proconnesian.  He  informed  them  also 
that  be  attended  thia  god,  and  was  at  such  times  a 
crow,  though  now  he  went  under  the  name  of  Ariatcas. 
Having  uttered  these  words  he  vanished.  {Herod., 
4,  15. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account  giv- 
en by  Pliny,  7,  62.)  The  poem  alluded  to  above 
was  epic  in  its  character,  ana  in  three  books.  The 
subject  of  it  was  tho  wars  between  Griffons  and  An- 
maspians.  Longinus  10)  has  recorded  six  of  the 
verses  of  Aristeas,  which  he  justly  considers  more 
lorid  than  sublime  }  and  Tzetzes  (CM.,  7.  688)  has 
preserved  six  more.  (Larcker,  ad  Herod  ,,  I.  c.) — Ra- 
ter has  made  this  singular  legend  the,  basis  of  some 
profound  investigations  Ho  sees  in  Aristeas  a  priest 
of  the  Sun  (the  Koroa  or  Buddha  of  the  early  nations 
of  India) ;  and  he  compares  with  this  the  remark  of 
Porphyry  {dt  Absttn.,  4,  p.  399,  ti.  Lugd.  Bat., 
1620),  that,  among  the  magi,  a  crow  was  the  symbol 
of  a  priest  of  the  sun  He  discovers  also  in  the  ear- 
lier name  of  that  part  of  Italy  where  Metapontum  was 
situate,  namely,  Bottiaa,  an  obscure  reference  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  his 
theory  may  be,  the  legend  of  Arnicas  certainly  in- 
'  voi ves  tbe  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis.  (Hitter, 
Vorhalle,  p.  278,  seqq.)—\\.  An  officer  under  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work 
still  extant,  entitled,  "  A  History  of  the  Interpreters  of 
Scripture,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Septuagiat  was  written.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Oxford  in  1692,  in  8vo.  It  is  found  also, 
with  a  very  learned  refutation,  in  a  work  entitled  Ho- 
du  dt  Btbliorutn  Uxttbus  originaltbus  Itbri  iv.,  Oson., 
1706,  fol. ;  and  likewise  in  tbe  second  volume  of 
Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephus  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Van  Dais's  Dissertation,  dt  LXX.  Interpretibus  super 
Aristcam,  Amstelod.,  1705,  4to.  As  to  other  works 
by  Aristeas,  consult  Sehari  {Arg.,  sub  fin. — Joseph., 
a.  Ha*.,  vol.  2.  p  102). 

Aristkxa,  an  island  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  in  the  Sinus  Hermionicus.  (Pan- 
tan.,  2.  34). 

AaisTioas,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Lyshn- 
aehus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Tbemistoclcs.  He 
entered  upon  public  affairs  at  a  comparatively  esrly 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  integ- 
rity, that,  although  inclined  to  the  aristocracy,  he  nev- 
ertheless received  from  the  people  the  remarkable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Just.  His  conduct  at  Marathon  did 
no  less  honour  to  his  military  talents  than  to  his  dis- 
interestedness. Of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  he 
was  the  only  one  who  agreed  with  Miltiades  upon  tbe 
propriety  of  risking  a  battle ;  and,  renouncing  bis  day  of 
command  in  favour  of  this  commander,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  other  generals  to  do  the  same.  After  ser- 
vices so  important  as  these,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
finally  banished  through  tbe  intrigues  of  Theraistocles, 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  a  singular  circumstance 
is  related  to  have  taken  place.  While  the  shells  were 
getting  inscribed  at  the  assembly  that  passed  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  a  peasant  approached 
Axis  tides,  and  taking  him  for  a  person  of  ordinary 
Stamp,  requested  him  to  write  upon  his  shell  the  name 
of  Anstides.  he  hunsclf  being  too  illiterate  to  do  so. 


ARISTIDES. 

Aristidrs,  without  betraying  who  he  wi 
peasant  what  barm  Aristides  had  done  hir 
replied  tbe  man,  "  nor  do  I  even  know  At 
txrtd  unth  hearing  him  called  the  Just. 
quitted  his  native  city,  praying  the  god« 
might  occur  to  induce  his  countrymen 
absence;  but  this  very  thing  happenec 
sixth  yesr  of  his  exile,  when  Xerxes  invs 
He  was  then  recalled,  and  was  associate 
mistocles  in  the  command  of  tbe  Athenian 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
with  Pausanias  the  glory  of  the  field  of  I'll 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces,  he  p 
portant  part  in  the  affairs  of  Athena  and 
by  his  wise  counsels  and  successful  neg 
secured  to  his  nstive  city  •  decided  prc-en 
tbe  neighbouring  republics.    When  the 
federacy  were  to  have  the  quotas  regulated 
paid  towards  a  common  fund  for  the  purp- 
fence,  Anstidos  was  chosen  to  execute  lb 
sion,  which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
having  the  control  of  large  sums  of  mo 
management  of  the  public  finances,  he  no 
ing  died  so  poor,  that  the  people  bad  to 
penscs  of  his  funeral,  and  furnish  marriage 
his  two  daughters.    Tbe  A  the  nuns,  on  on 
rendered  a  singular  homage  to  the  virtues 
linguished  man-    During  tbe  representsttoi 
ibe  tragedies  of  ^Eschylus,  a  passage  occ 
ing  reference  to  tbe  character  of  a  virtuo 
right  man,  whereupon  the  whole  audience 
common  impulse,  turned  their  eyes  upon 
and  spplied  the  passage  to  him  alone  of  all 
present.   When  he  ssi  as  judge  in  a  certain 
accuser  began  to  make  mention  of  injuries 
been  done  by  the  accused  to  Aristides  hims« 
nw,"  exclaimed  the  upright  Athenian,  "  of  t 
which  he  has  done  to  you ;  for  I  tit  here  ti 
justice  to  you,  not  unto  myselj."  (Piut., 
torn.  Ncp.,in  Vit.) — II.  An  historian  of  M 
|  quenlly  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Paretic 
td.  Hciske,  vol.  7,  p.  216,  scaq  )    He  was 
Sylla,  and  composed  a  history  of  Italy,  in  fo 
and  Sicilian  and  Persian  Annsls.    He  was  i 
or,  also,  of  what  were  called  "Milesian  T 
genious  fictions,  but  too  free  in  their  chsraci 
Lucian  and  Apuleius  imitated,  the  former  ii 
cuts  sire  Annus,  and  the  Utter  in  his  Atintt; 
The  Milesian  Tales  of  Aristides  were  transl 
Latin  in  the  time  of  Sylls.    (SchoU,  Hut. 
vol  4,  p.  157.) — III.  A  statuary,  one  of  the 
Poly  c  let  us,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  ch 
two  and  for  four  horses  which  he  constructed 
34,  8.) — IV.  A  very  celebrated  painter,  rati 
than  Apclles,  but  contemporary  with  him. 
a  native  of  Thebes.    The  refinements  of  the 
applied  by  him  to  the  mind.    "  Pnmus 
ptnxi/,"  aays  Pliny.  "  et  ttnsus  komnvm  t 
qua  vocant  Gratci  $©V  item  ptrturbalionu'' < 
The  passions  which  tradition  had  organised  foi 
thes,  Aristides  caught  ss  they  rose  from  th< 
or  escaped  from  tbe  lips  of  Nature  herself, 
time  was  roan,  his  scene  society :  ho  drew  th> 
discriminations  of  mind  in  every  stage  of  I 
whispers,  tbe  simple  cry  of  passion,  snd  its  mi 
plex  accents.    Such,  as  history  informs  us, 
suppliant,  whose  voice  yon  seemed  to  bear ; 
sick  man's  half-exlmguishrd  eve  and  labouring 
such,  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother,  aouddei 
the  eager  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from  her 
nipple     This  picture  waa  probably  at  Thebe 
Alexander  sacked  that  town ;  what  hi*  feelinj 
when  be  saw  it,  wc  may  guess  from  hit  sendi 
Pells.    (Fus+li,  Lectures  on  Painting,  vol.  2 
Attains  is  said  to  have  given  a  hundred  talent 
single  painting  by  this  artist.   {Piin.,Lc.)  i 
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the  aacmts  assigned  to  A ns tide*  the  invention  of 
peiatag  «  wax.  (Stlitg.  Ihcl.  Art.,  s.  .  >— IV.  A 
-iior.  born  si  Hadrianopolis  in  Iiithyma,  about 
A  D  129,  according  to  the  common  opinion  ;  but  more 
oanecJr  n  A  D.  117.  After  having  applied  himself, 
»  u  extraordinary  ardour,  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
at  tnteked  la  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  leaving  be- 
had  ban  everywhere  a  High  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
mats  Many  cities  erected  statues  to  him,  one  of 
aaca  *  suil  preeenrcd  in  the  Vatican.  On  finishing 
a  ,  h«  tujK  up  In*  residence  at  Smyrna,  where 

fc*e*abojed  to  live  until  his  desth,  holding  a  station 
i  i  '•  I*  ot  .fclscuiapius  An>liclc«,  by  a  lliligfi.il 
■sjwai  ot  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  was  able  to  avoid 
fee  error*  of  the  decUimers  of  bis  tune.  His 


isjajiTn  naked  him  equal  to  the  Athenian  oraior ;  an 
Lmi,  uowever,  to  which  be  had  no  just  claims. 
Haciacourses  are  distinguished  for  thought  and  argu- 
aest   His  style  is  strong,  but  often  wanting  in  grace. 
Wt  have  fifty-four  declaiaattotis  of  Anstide*  re  mani- 
as; at  tee  present  day,  roost  of  them  celebrating  some 
sflaMy,  or  ei^c  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
:  parsonages.    One  of  these  discourses  is  in  the 
"  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  on  the  destruction  of 
by  an  earthquake,  A  D.  178.    The  monarch 
i  much  affected  by  it,  that  he  immediately  gave 
i  for  rebuilding  the  city-    There  exists  also,  from 
this  orator,  a  work  on  the  style  that  is  adapt- 
tic  affairs,  and  that  suited  lo  plain  and  aira- 
t  KoXtrutov  nai  a+eXovc  7  <»;  ov).  Among 
of  Anstides  there  are  five,  and  the  ho- 
of a  sixth,  which  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
fmit  of  imposture,  or  of  a  credulity  un- 
a  man  of  so  much  general  merit.    Some  of 
[  to  touch  on  animal  magnetism. — The  Abbe 
ay  years  ago,  a  palimpsest  manu- 
senpt  of  Ansudes  in  the  Vatican  Library,  containing 
asm  caedried  fragments  of  this  orator.    The  best 
stoeas  af  Ansudes  are  that  of  Jebb.  Uzon  ,  1722-30, 
its ;  aod  that  of  Dindorf.  Lift. ,  3  vols.  8vo.    The  lal- 
■cr  a  decsiediy  the  batter  of  the  two.  the  text  having 
**■  sure  carefully  corrected  by  MSS.    Reiske  com- 
phaw  heavily  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
can  m  collating  MSS..  dec.— V.  A  platonic  philoso- 
pacsan  at  Athens.     He  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
assay,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadnan  an 
"  IH'fj"  ■*  ake  new  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  in- 
tsced  the  monarch  to  pass  his  edict,  by  which  no  one 
■as  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  regular  accusstion 
sal  esavKtion.    This  edict  was  directly  favourable 
»  sV  Cansnans.    The  Apology  is  lost,  but  is  highly 
poised  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had  read  it. — VI.  A  Greek 
He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
ooka.  sod  the  best  edition  of  it 
in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  An- 
TtptortM,  Amstrl  .,  1652,  4 to. 
I.  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene.  disciple  to 
lar  of  the  Cyrensic  sect,  who  flour- 
■ace  about  392  B  C     Socrates,  however,  with  whom 
btasMiaeitm  his  execution  {PUt„  Pkad.,  p.  69), 
asm  sat  appear  to  hare  cured  him  of  his  inclination 
'■*  pkaMue.    For  although  there  is  little  consistency 
«ve  have  of  his  life  and  conduct,  it  ia 
clear,  from  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  that. 
_  be  was  able  to  endure  pnvations  and 
i  ansa Vsaanimitv  and  dignity,  his  serenity  of 
!  areas  principally  from  the  readiness  with  which 
as  Mali  sxtract  pleasures  and  gratifications  from  the 
Wat  sftfeak  situations  of  life.    Hence  he  never 
•sides'  the  society  af  the  courtesan,  or  of  the  tyrant, 
•  satrap, ia  fall  sod  calm  reliance  upon  his  tact  in  the 
aaasj,L  aLSt  of  men.    Manv  anecdotes  are  told  of 
hsv  arfaarfc  would  seem  to  imply  that  Ariatippua  en- 
aauosred  to  observe  faithfully  bia  own  maxim,  that  a 
control  circumstances,  and  not  be  con- 


trolled  by  them.  (Norm/.,  Ep.,  1, 18.— Diog.  Isiert.,  4; 
66,  teqq  )  Aristtppus  was  the  first  disciple  of  the 
Socratic  school  who  took  money  for  teaching.  He 
afterward  was  compelled  to  leave  Athena,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Here  he  be- 
came one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  and  gamed  a 
large  ahare  of  royal  favoor.  He  left  Syracuse  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  appears,  in  his  old 
age,  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  hia 
family  and  school.  (Diog.  Lmert.,  2,  86.)  Aristip- 
pus  taught,  that  good  is  pleasure,  and  pain  is  evil  ; 
but,  at  the  same  tunc,  he  appears  to  have  maintained, 
that,  in  true  pleasure,  the  aoul  must  still  preserve  its 
authority ;  his  true  pleasure  was,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  the  Socratic  temperance.  He  taught  also 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  desire  more  than  he  already 
possesses  ;  for  all  pleasures  are  aimilar,  and  none  more 
agreeable  than  another,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  overcome  by  senaual  enjoyment. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  2.  87—  Conault  toiler,  Hist.  Ant. 
Phil.,  vol.  2,  p.  88,  *eqq  ,  where  a  luminous  account 
ia  given  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  )—  II. 
His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions.  He  flourished 
about  383  years  B.C. — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  pro- 
tected by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  life  was  one  con- 
tinued series  of  apprehensions.  He  was  Blain  by  a 
Cretan,  in  a  battle  with  Aratus,  near  Mycenas,  B.C. 
242. 

Aribto.    Kid.  Anston. 

Aribtobplub,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priests  and  kings  of  Judca,  dtc.  (Joseph  ) — II. 
A  brother  of  Epicurus. — III.  A  native  of  Potidca.  one 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  wrote  a  history  oi 
the  expedition  of  that  monarch  into  Asia.  His  work, 
which  has  not  reached  lie,  was  more  remarkable  for 
adulation  than  truth. — IV.  An  Alexandrean  Jew,  pre- 
ceptor of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  flourished  about  145 
B.C.  He  waa  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  united  the  atudy  of  the  Ariatotelian  ayatem  with 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  endeavoured  to  identify, 
in  some  degree,  the  traditions  of  the  sacred  books 
with  those  of  the  Greeks;  to  explain  Scripture  and  my- 
thology by  the  aid  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  design 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  forge  and  interpolate  verses 
of  Orpheus,  Linus,  Homer,  and  Hesiod.  Hia  wri- 
tings have  not  come  down  to  us  (Clem.  Alex., 
Aram,  1,  305.— £*/We"#  History  of  Pktlot.,  vol.  2, 
p.  154  ) 

Arist5clrs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
sene,  who  composed  a  critical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  also  on  rhetoric 
and  morals.  He  vigorously  attacked  the  scepticism 
of  Timon  and  yEnesidemus.  showing  that  this  doc- 
trine contradicted  itself,  and  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
ble results.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  works, 
except  a  ainglo  fragment  prcaerved  by  Eusebius. — II. 
A  native  of  Pergamus,  who  applied  himself  first  to  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  and  afterward  to  eloquence, 
which  laat  he  studied  under  Herodes  Atticus.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  rhetoricians  of  hie  time,  i 
he  is  censured  as  having  been  deficient  in 
— III.  The  earlier  name  of  Plato — IV.  A  statuary, 
a  native  of  Cydon  in  Crete,  who  flourished,  seconding 
to  Pausanias'(5,  25),  before  Zancle  waa  termed  Mes- 
sana,  that  is,  before  Olymp  71,  3.  (Sillig.  Diet. 
Art.,  i.  P.)— V.  A  grandson  of  the  former,  also  a  stat- 
uary, born  at  Sicyon.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
with  Ganymede,  which  waa  dedicated  at  Olympia, 
(P/in  ,  5,  24.— Silhg,  Diet.  Art ,  a.  v.) 

AribtocrItrs,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  ascended 
the  throne  B.C  720.  He  waa  stoned  lo  death  by 
his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the  priestess  of 
Diana.  (Pnaran.,  8,  S  ) — IF.  A  grandson  of  the  pre- 
He  was  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bribes, 
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during  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cause 

of  the  defeat  of  bis  Messenian  allies,  B.C.  682.  (Id. 
»bid.) 

Asistodemus,  I.  son  of  Aristomachus,  of  the  race 
of  the  Heraclidv,  who,  together  with  hts  brothers 
Temenus  and  Crcsphontcs,  conquered  ihe  Peloponne- 
sus. He  was  the  father  of  twin  sons,  Eurysthenes  and 
Prncles,  and  was,  consequently,  the  parent-stem  of 
the  Eurysthenida?  and  Proclidsj,  the  two  royal  lines  at 
Sparta.  Herodotus  rnentious  the  traditionary  belief 
prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  tost  this  mon- 
arch had  led  their  forefathers  into  J^aconia  (6,  52), 
whereas  the  poetic  account  made  nun  to  have  died 
by  lightning  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peloponne- 
sus. This  latter  account  is  followed  by  Apollodorus 
(2,  8)  and  Pausanias  (3,  1).  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Heyne  (ad  Apoliod.,  I.  c.)  and  Bohr  (ad  Herod.,  I 
«.). — II.  A  Messenian  leader,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
phaea  on  the  throne  of  Measeiiia.  He  signalized  his 
vslour  in  the  war  against  the  Spartans.  An  account 
of  bun  will  he  found  in  the  remarks  under  the  article 
Messenia. — III.  A  painter,  born  in  Cam,  and  the 
contemporary  and  bust  of  Philostratua  the  elder.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  eminent  painters,  on  the  cities  in 
which  the  art  of  painting  had  been  most  cultivated, 
and  on  the  kings  who  had  patronised  it.  (Philostr., 
proam.  Icon.,  p.  4,  ed.  Jucobs. — StUig,  Did.  Art., 
#.  *.) 

Aristogiton,  I.  the  friend  of  Harmodius,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  slew  Hipparchus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pisistratus.  Consult  the  account  given  under 
the  article  Harmodius. — II.  A  Theban  statuary,  who, 
in  connexion  with  Hypalodorus,  made  tho  presents 
dedicated  by  the  Argives  at  Delphi.  (Hausan.,  10, 
10.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  art  from 
Olymp.  ¥0  to  102.  (Siliig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.)— HI. 
An  Athenian  orator,  surnamed  6  kvuv,  the  dog,  from 
his  consummate  effrontery.  He  is  the  same  with  the 
Aristogilon  against  whom  Demosthenes  and  Dinarchus 
both  pronounced  discourses.  (Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  2,  p.  270.) 

Aristomaciics,  I.  son  of  Cleodeus,  grandson  of 
Hyllus,  and  great-grandson  of  Hercules.  He  was  the 
father  of  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Crespbontes, 
the  three  Heraclids  that  conquered  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  himself  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt,  but 
fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.,2, 8.—Pausan.,  3,  7.— Htrod., 
6,  62  ) — II.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  who  devoted 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  life  to  studying  the  habits  of 
bees.  (Phn  ,  11,  9.) — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  suc- 
cessor to  Aristippus,  who  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
at  the  instigation  of  Aratus,  and  caused  Argos  tp  join 
the  Achffian  league.    (Taiwan.,  2,  8  ) 

Abistomkkbs,  a  celebrated  Messenian  leader,  who 
signalized  his  valour  against  the  Spartans.  A  full  ac- 
count of  him  will  he  found  in  the  remarks  under  the 
article  Messenia. — II.  An  Acarnanian,  who  lived  at 
Alexandres,  and  waa  appointed,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander JEmilius,  tutor  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy 
Epiphaues.  He  executed  this  task  with  wisdom  and 
talent,  but  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  bis  un- 

Salcful  pupil,  when  the  latter  had  come  to  the  throne, 
.C.  196. 

Piston,  I.  the  son  of  Agasiclcs,  king  of  Sparta. 
He  repudiated  two  wives  in  succession  on  account 
of  their  sterility,  and  then  married  a  third,  said  to 
have  been  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  Sparta.  She 
bore  him  a  son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  at  the  moment 
disowned,  but  afterward  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
Consult  the  full  account  as  given  by  Herodotus  (6,  61, 
seqq) — II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chios. 
He  was  one  of  the  immediate  pupils  of  Zcno,  but,  when 
be  became  himself  an  instructer,  openly  deviated  from 
the  views  of  bis  master,  and  founded  an  independent 
school.  He  rejected  all  other  points  of  philosophy 
but  ethics.  He  considered  physiology  to  be  beyond 
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man  ;  dialectics  or  logic  to  be  ill 
even  limited  the  domain  of  ethic*  itself; 
that  its  object  is  not  to  treat  of  particul 
of  encouragements  to  virtue,  such  bcin 
nurses  and  pedagogues  ;  but  it  is  the  pi 
philosopher  to  show  wherein  the  soprei 
sista,  for  this  knowledge  is  the  source  of 
telli^cnce.    In  accordance  with  hts  vie 
tcs  transcend  human  power,  Ariston  dou 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  Zeno. 
ble,  he  ssid,  to  form  a  conception  of  the  i 
of  the  gods ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  God 
living  being.    From  this  last  position,  it 
Ariston  strongly  leaned  towards  sceptu 
was  careful  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  indispt 
|  conduct  of  life.    With  Ariston,  nsuoht 
.  but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice.  (Di> 
160.— 5/o*.,  Serin.,  80,  7.— <&**..  Emp 
|  7,  12  —  Cte.,  N.  D.,  I,  14.)    Hitter  in 
Tenuemann  wholly  misrepresents  the 
Ariston,  when  he  calls  it  a  practical  *cie 
kind,  or  a  science  for  life.    (Hist.  Path 
455,  seqq.) — ill.  A  peripatetic  pbilosopJ 
of  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Cea,  and  hence  ci 
unction*  sake.  Intuits.    He  was  the 
successor  of  Lycon.    (Consult  the  BiU. 
4mg.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1,  seqq.  ;  pt.  2,  p. 
6,  p.  1,  seqq. ;  knd  p.  459,  seqq.,  when 
learned  and  acute  remarks  are  given  on  I 
phers.) 

Ariston avtm,  the  harbour  of  Pellent 
sixty  stadia  from  that  town.  It  was  fat 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauts  ha? 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.  (Pan 
AsisTOfticus,  I.  son  of  Eumenes  II.  1 
bine  of  Ephesus,  126  B.C.  invaded  Asia  a 
dom  of  Pcrgamus,  which  Attslus  III.  had 
will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  waa  at  firs 
and  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  consul 
Crassus,  B.C.  128.  Perpenna,  however,  1 
on  the  scene  soon  after,  defeated  Arisn 
|  was  led  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  or,  a 
some,  was  strangled  in  prison.  (Justtt 
Fior.,  2,  20.) — if  A  grammarian  of  Alcxt 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Hcsiod  and  Home 
treatise  on  the  Museum  established  at  AU 
the  Ptolemies.    (Strab.,  38.) 

Aristophanes,  I.  a  celebrated  comic  pc 
gsrd  to  whom  antiquity  supplies  us  with  f 
and  those  of  doubtful  credit.  The  most  lik 
mskes  him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native 
and,  therefore,  the  comedian  was  an  ador 
natural,  citizen  of  Athens.  (Adorn.,  6-i 
Schol.  ad  Ac  ham..  I.  e. —  Alkenaus,  6,  p 
exact  dates  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  equally 
the  former,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  »u 
of  probability,  at  456  B.C.,  and  the  latter  at 
when  he  would  he  sevsuly-six  veors  of  age. 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  Ansto; 
reeled  hia  attention  to  the  political  eituiuo 
currences  of  Athens.  His  second  record et 
the  Babylonian*,  wss  aimed  against  Cleon 
third,  the  Ackarmana,  torus  upon  the  evils  t 
opotinesiau  war,  then  in  its  sixth  ytu,  and  t 
tages  of  a  speedy  peace.  His  talents  in 
soon  gave  him  amazing  influence  with  h«  co 
as  Cleon  felt  to  his  cost  the  succeed  imj  yo 
representation  of  the  Eftuitt.  This  piece  v 
ited  the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Cleon 
servedly  gained  so  much  glory  by  the  csptt 
Spartans  in  Sphacleria.  He  was  then  in  t 
of  his  power  sod  insolence.  No  actor  durst 
hia  character  in  the  comedy,  and  no  artist 
mask  after  his  likeness.  xaO-4.)  An 
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peared  far  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  his  face  smear- 
ed mtta  vine- lees.     His  success  was  complete. — The 
f»tac  m  Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city. 
Lfem«*u*  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  have  admitted  the 
popsiar  dramatist  to  his  court  and  patronage,  but  his 
mnuuooa  were  steadily  refused  by  the  independent 
Afnrnaas     la  B.C.  423,  the  Sophists  felt  the  weight 
af  ats  assh,  for  in  that  year  he  produced,  though  un- 
ssocessfaily.  his  Xmbts.    The  vulgar  notion  that  the 
eaoUNtMo  of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  hts  capital  accusation  ui  the  criminal  court, 
sad  that  Aristophanes  waa  the  leagued  accomplice  of 
AMitis*,  has  of  Late  years  been  frequently  and  satis- 
factorily refuted.      (See  particularly  Mr.  Mitchell's 
[  and  able  introduction  to  bis  translation  of  Arts- 
)    Toe  simple  consideration  that  twenty-four 
years  intervened  between  the  representation  of  the 
Askrs  and  the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient 
ver  tm  anv  such  charge.    In  fact,  after  the  per- 
of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  arid 
become  acquainted,  and  occasionally 
swung  together  on  the  best  terms.    (Plato,  Sympos. ) 
As  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the  lime,  his 
Kpoted  doctrines,  his  face,  figure,  and  manners,  so 
veil  adapted  to  comic  mimicry,  were  doubtless  the 
»*-o  reasons  k*r  the  selection  of  him  as  the  sophistic 
Csryphatus. — In  the  Peace  and  the  Lysistrata,  Aria- 
scs  aeatn  reverts  to  politics  and  the  Peloponne- 
war:  in  the  Ur<tsss,  the  Birds,  and  the  beclcri- 
jse,  be  takes  co^uw-mce  of  the  internal  concerns 
sf  the  state  ;  in  the  lktsmophonazoustr  and  the  Rantz, 
at  attack*  Euripides  snd  discusses  the  drama  ;  while 
ia  the  Plutus  be  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
Buddie  comedy.     Eleven  of  his  comedies  are  still  ex- 
tant out  of  upward  of  sixty.    (Fab.,  Htbl.  6V.,  a.  e. 
Anaiof tanas)    Their  Greek  titles  are  aa  follows  :  I. 
'Arotwcif  2-  Irnreir:  3  Xt+c'Am:  4.  £oi?*rc  &. 
Ei*«7»s  .  *.  *Oov<0rr    7.  OeofioQopiuiflvoai :  8.  Aw- 
oicTpurt  :  9.  Hurpaxot  :  10.  'EnK/.noui^ovaat  :  11. 
HXairor — The  Acharmuuu  ('Axapvetc)  waa  rcpre- 
B  C  435.     In  this  piece  the  object  which  the 
;  ■soposes  to  himself  is  to  engage  the  Athenians  to 
reconciled]  with  the  I^aceoxmonians,  by  mi- 
kag  them  see,  through  the  aid  of  an  allegory,  that 
is  preferable  to  war.    He  feigns  that  an  Achar- 
called  Dtcxo polls  (the  just  city),  had  found  the 
i  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  bis  fellow- 
by  making  peace,  as  far  as  it  regarded  him- 
teif,  with  the  enemy  ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Acharnians, 
lad  astray  by  the  suggestions  of  their  generals,  are 
^prmg  all  the  caJamitica  of  war  — The  Equites  or 
Ajng*  *  ("Irs-cir)  was  represented  B.C.  424,  a  year 
after  the  Acharntans.    The  professed  object  of  thia 
siqgaiar  composition  is  the  overthrow  cf  that  power- 
fel  demagogue,  taw  vainglorious  and  insolent  Cieon, 
warns  the  author  had  professed  in  his  Acharnians  that 
it  was  his  intention,  at  some  future  day,  to  "  cut  into 
aW-ki'-hcr  ,"  and  his  assistants  on  the  occasion  arc 
tht  very  persons  for  whose  service  the  exploit  was  to 
take  place,  i  ie  rich  proprietors  who  among  the  Athe- 
■law  cJnstiiuud  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights. 
Fer  this  perpoae  Athens  is  here  represented  aa  a 
boose  ;  Demos  <a  personification  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple) is  the  master  of  it  ,  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  are 
asanve*.  and  Cleon  is  bis  confidential  servant  and 
*Uv*-dnver.    The  levelling  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
asm  could  not  have  been  presented  with  a  more 
eawsabie  picture,     if  the  dramatis  persona1  arc  few, 
the  plat  of  the  peace  is  still  more  meager :  it  consists 
mreiy  of  a  series  of  humiliating  pictures  of  Cleon, 
Af  a  sot  ess  lion  of  proofs  to  Demus  that  hn  favourite 
servant  ts  wholly  unworthy  of  the  trust  ami  confidence 
'Mescal  is  him. — The  Clouds  (StOe?.ai,  Suhrs)  was 
fsve  represented) ;  at  first,  B  C.  423,  when  it  failed ; 
tad  the  second  time,  during  the  succeeding  year.  By 
curious  accident,  it  so  happens  that  the  play 
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'  originally  condemned  has  come  down  to  us,  with  part 
of  a  pa ru basis  (or  address  to  the  audience)  evidently 
intended  for  the  second.  The  author  here  complains 
I  very  bitterly  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
i  this  most  elaborate  of  all  his  performances — In  (he 
I  play  of  the  Clouds,  Socrates  is  made  the  chief  subject 
|  of  ridicule.  As  a  person  given  to  attraction  arid  sol- 
itary apeculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  his  head 
in  the  clouds,  it  was  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the 
poet's  creative  mind,  to  make  the  clouds  the  chorus 
of  his  piece,  just  as  of  the  person,  whose  abstractions 
and  reveries  seemed  to  make  him  most  conversant 
with  them,  he  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The 
effect  of  this  personification  in  the  original  theatre  was 
no  doubt  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls 
down  the  clouds  from  their  ethereal  abode  ;  their  ap- 
proach is  announced  by  thunder ;  they  chant  a 
lyric  ode  as  they  descend  to  the  earth  ;  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  well-managed  delay,  they 
are  brought  personally  on  the  stage  as  a  troop  of 
females  "  habited,"  aays  Mr.  Cumberland,  "no  doubt 
in  character,  and  floating  cloudlike  in  the  dance." 
The  character  of  Strepsiades  receiving  the  lessons  of 
Socrates,  is  the  original  of  Moliere  a  "  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  " — The  Wasps  (Zftjicrc.  Vespa),  repre- 
sented B.C.  422,  is  a  satire  against  the  corruption  of 
usticc  and  the  mania  of  litigation.  It  ia  not  a  play 
istoncally  political  like  the  Acharnians  and  the  Equi- 
tes, nor  personal  like  the  Clouds  :  it  rs  an  attack,  di- 
rected in  the  authors  peculiar  manner,  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Athens,  and  levelled  chicfiy  at  that  numerous 
class  of  her  citizens  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  execu- 
ting the  office  of  dicast,  a'n  office  more  nearly  resem- 
bling our  juryman  than  judge.  The  hero  of  the  piece 
iaan  Athenian  citizen  absolutely  phrcnsied  with  a  pas- 
sion for  litigation.  His  son  endeavours  to  reclaim  him 
to  a  better  mode  of  life,  by  flattering  his  madness,  and 
instituting  a  mock  court  of  justice  at  his  own  house. 
The  colleagues  of  the  old  gentleman  are  represented 
under  the  form  of  wasps,  which  circumstance  has  given 
name  to  the  piece. —  The  Peace  (Eipqvn)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  419,  at  the  period  when  the  Athenians 
•nd  Laccda>monisns,  after  having  concluded  what  waa 
called  the  peace  of  Nicias.  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
view  of  compelling  the  other  stales  of  Greece  to  ac- 
cede to  the  pacification.  The  play  turns  on  this  point. 
— The  Birds  fOovrfrr),  represented  B.C.  414,  turns 
upon  political  affairs:  two  Athenians  disgusted  with 
the  divisions  that  prevail  at  Athens,  transport  them- 
selves to  the  country  of  the  birds,  who  build  them  a 
city.  The  design  of  the  poet  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  his  countrymen  from  fortifying  Decelia,  from 
the  fear  lest  this  place  might  become  a  rallying-point 
for  the  I^eedemonians,  and  also  to  induce  them  to  re- 
call their  forces  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  oppose  them 
to  their  enemies  at  home. — The  Females  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Ceres  (9eofiofoptu{ovoai)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  411.  The  female  Athenians  take  the  op- 
portunity this  festivsl  affords,  of  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  destroying  Euripides,  the  enemy  of  their  sex. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Euripides  is  compelled  to 
practise  a  thousand  expedients,  and  at  last  obtains  par- 
don.— The  Lysistrata  ( Avmorpurn),  represented  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  has  for  its  object  to  dis- 
pose the  people  to  make  peace  with  the  I-acedremoni- 
ans.  Lysistrata,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  first  magistrates 
of  Athens  prevails  upon  all  the  married  females  of 
Athens,  as  well  as  of  all  the  hostile  cities,  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  husbands  until  peace  ia  made. 
— The  Frogs  (Burpa.roi,  Ranee),  represented  B.C. 
405,  gave  Aristophanes  the  prize,  over  Phrynichus  and 
Plato.  The  people  demanded  a  second  representa- 
tion of  the  piece,  which  was  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction.  The  poet,  in  this  play,  ridicules  the 
tragic  writers,  but  especially  Euripides,  who  had  died 
the  year  before.  The  chorus  is  composed  of  the  frogs 
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v>f  the  Styx,  over  which  stream  Bacchus  passes,  in  or-  ' 

der  to  tiring  back  to  earth  the  poet  /Eschylus,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Euripides. — The  Females  met  in  Assembly 
{'Y.KKAitfiui'ovniit),  represented  B.C.  392,  is  directed 
against  the  demagogues  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  It  contains  also  some  attacks  levelled  at 
the  republic  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  at  the  community 
of  goods,  of  women,  and  of  children,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Plato's  system.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  forma  a  plot  with  her  female  com- 
panions, the  object  of  which  is  to  force  the  people  to 
give  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hands.  They 
succeed  by  a  stratagem,  and  pass  some  absurd  laws, 
which  are  a  parody  on  those  in  exiatence  at  Athens. — 
The  Plutus  (ll/ovroc)  appears  to  have  been  first  rep- 
resented UC.  409.  It  was  rc-exhibited  twenty  years 
after  this,  h  would  seem  that  our  present  text  is  made 
up  of  these  two  editions  of  the  play.  The  play  has  no 
parabesis,  and  tit-longs  to  the  Middle  Comedy.  A  cit- 
izen of  Athens  meets  with  a  blind  man,  and  entertains 
him  at  his  house.  This  blind  personage  is  Plutus,  the 
god  of  riches.  Having  recovered  his  sight  by  sleep- 
ing in  the  temple  of  .Esculapius,  he  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler  of  » >ly  input,  which  affords  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  cupidity  and  cor- 
ruption of  hit  countrymen.  —  *•  Never,"  observes 
Schlegel,  "  did  a  sovereign  power,  for  auch  was  the 
Athenian  people,  show  greater  good-humour  in  permit- 
ting  the  boldest  truths  to  be  spoken  of  it ;  nay,  more, 
ingly  thrown  in  its  teeth,  than  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Even  though  the  abuses  of  government 
might  not  be  corrected  thereby,  yet  it  was  a  mark  of 
magnanimitv  to  permit  this  unsparing  exposure  of  them. 
Besides.  Aristophanes  shows  himself  throughout  to  b« 
a  zealous  patriot  :  he  attacks  the  powerful  misleaders 
of  the  people,  the  same  who  are  represented  as  so  de- 
structive by  the  grave  Thucydidca  ;  he  advises  them 
to  conclude  that  internal  war  which  irreparably  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  Greece  ;  he  recommends  the 
simplicity  and  rigour  of  ancient  manners  — But  I  bear 
it  asserted  that  Aristophanes  was  an  immoral  buffoon. 
Why,  yes  ;  among  other  things  he  was  this  too ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  justify  him  for  sinking  so  low  with  all 
his  great  qualifications,  whether  he  was  incited  to  it 
by  natural  coarseness,  or  whether  he  thonght  it  ne- 
cessary to  gain  over  the  mob,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  such  bold  truths.  At  any  rate,  he  boasts 
of  having  striven  for  the  laughter  of  the  commonalty, 
by  merely  sensual  jests,  much  less  than  any  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  of  having  thus  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art.  To  he  reasonable,  we  must  judge  him, 
in  those  things  which  give  us  so  much  offence,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  contemporary.  The  ancients 
had,  in  certain  respects,  a  completely  different  and  much 
freer  system  of  morals  than  we  have.  This  was  de- 
rived from  their  religion,  which  was  really  the  worship 
of  nature,  and  which  had  hallowed  many  public  usages 
grossly  offensive  to  decency.  Moreover,  since,  from 
the  retired  manner  in  which  the  women  lived,  the  men 
were  almost  always  by  themselves,  the  language  of 
social  intercourse  had  obtained  a  certain  coarseness, 
which  always  seems  to  be  the  case  under  similar  cir 
cumstances.  Since  tho  age  of  chivalry,  women  have 
given  the  tone  to  society  in  modern  Europe,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  homage  which  is  paid  them  for  the 
away  of  a  loftier  morality  in  speech,  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  poetry.  lastly,  the  ancient  comic  writer,  who 
took  the  world  as  it  was,  had  a  very  corrupted  state  of 
morals  before  his  eyes.  The  most  honourable  testi- 
mony for  Aristophanes  is  that  of  the  wise  Plato,  who 
•ays,  in  an  epigram,  that  the  graces  had  selected  his 
mind  as  their  place  of  habitation,  who  read  him  con- 
stantly, and  sent  the  Clouds  to  the  elder  Dionysius  with 
the  information,  that  from  thia  piece  (in  which,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  trifling  of  the  sophists,  philoso- 
phy itself  and  his  teacher  Socrates  were  attacked)  he 
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might  learn  to  know  the  state  of  A  tin  r 

likely  that  he  meroly  meant  that  tho  piec 
of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  wl 
at  Athens,  but  that  he  confessed  the  dc» 
of  the  world  displayed  by  the  poet,  ar 
views  of  the  whole  machinery  of  that  g< 
citizens.  But,  however  low  and  corrupt 
may  have  been  in  his  personal  inclinations, 
much  he  may  have  offended  morals  and 
eral  of  his  jests,  yet,  in  the  general  man 
conduct  of  his  poems,  we  cannot  deny  hi 
of  the  diligence  and  masterly  excellence  « 
plished  artist.  His  language  is  elegant  tc 
gree  ;  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  purest  Attic  ; 
ploys  it  with  the  greatest  dexterity  in  all  i 
difference,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue 
flights  of  dithyrambic  songs.  We  cannot 
he  would  have  auccceded  in  more  serious  j 
we  see  how  be  sometimes  lavishes  it  in  th« 
tonness  of  abundance  in  order  immediate!; 
its  effect.  This  high  degree  of  elegance 
attractive  by  contrast ;  as,  on  the  one  ha 
ploys  the  roughest  dialects  and  provincial 
common  people,  and  even  the  broken  Greek 
era ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  sa 
to  which  he  subjects  all  nature,  to  speech  I.I 
creates  the  most  astonishing  words  by  com] 
allusion  to  proper  names,  or  by  imitating  soi 
may  boldly  assert,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  e 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  a  I 
mg  which  has  been  accumulated  on  him, 
wit  of  Aristophanes  is  lost  to  us.  It  was 
the  incredible  quickness  of  Attic  intellect 
comedies,  which,  with  all  their  buffooncn 
nected  with  the  most  important  relations  of 
be  regarded  as  a  diversion  for  the  commi 
We  may  envy  the  poet  who  could  come 
public  with  such  pre-suppositions  ;  but  it  w 
gerous  privilege.  It  was  not  easy  to  please 
who  understood  with  so  much  ease.  An 
complains  of  the  too  fastidious  taste  of  the  I 
with  whom  the  best  of  his  predecessors  wer 
er  in  favour  as  soon  as  the  smallest  decay  in 
ultics  was  perceptible.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rest  of  the  Greeks  were  out  of  the  question 
of  the  dramatic  art.  All  persons  who  had 
this  line  endeavoured  to  shine  at  Athens; 
again  their  contest  was  compressed  into  the  a) 
of  a  few  festivals,  when  the  people  always  desu 
thing  new,  and  obtained  it  in  abundance.  Il 
tied,  by  a  single  representation,  to  whom  the  | 
to  be  given,  and  every  one  contended  for  it, 
were  no  other  means  of  publication."  (Sehli 
Dram.  Kunst,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p.  286.  seoq—[>.  1 
trans. — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  Sir/,  p.  175, 
Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Anstophane 
lowing  are  most  worthy  of  notice :  that  of 
Amst,  1710,  fol. ;  that  of  Drunck,  Ardent  , 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complete  die 
tain  the  scholia  ;  and  that  of  Inverniti,  basei 
readings  of  the  Ravenna  MS.,  and  continued  I 
and  Dindorff,  Lips  ,  11  vols.  8vo,  1794-182i 
have  also  a  variorum  edition.  5  vols.  8vo,  IS', 
the  London  press.  Hoffmaun  censure*  »eve 
carelessness  evinced  by  the  anonymous  editor 
piling  the  notes  to  thia  edition,  and  in  assigniii 
of  them  to  wrong  commentators.  (Lei.  H\il , 
p  273  )  Of  the  editions  of  separate  plays,  we  n 
ticularize  those  by  Mitchell  as  displaying  fcl 
ability.  Five  of  the  series  have  already  ap 
the  Frogs,  Acharawns,  W*tfs,JUgktt,ai  I 
(Lond  ,8xo,  1634-1838.) — II.  A  lainousgrauii 
a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  B  < 
Ho  waa  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandres, 
Ptolemy  Euergetea  ;  and  arranged  and  ronu 
upon  the  productions  of  Homer,  Ileiiod,  Ak*u 
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1m,  and  Anstephanes.  His  edition  of  Homer,  in  par- 
tarakr.  enjoyed  a  high  reputation,  and  was  only  ob- 
tcord  tw  the  labours  of  his  disciple  Ahstarcbus.  It 
ts  «•  Aristophanes  that  the  grammarian  Arcadius  at- 
tr.SstM  the  invention  of  accents  and  marks  of  punctu- 
ator  Ht  ts  regarded  also  as  the  first  who  arranged 

•  jif  two  of  writers,  to  which  Arist  archus  subseqm  nt- 

e  nn:«hinjf  hand.    (  Vid.  Alexandrine  Scaola.) 

■  mi*  nothing'  remaining  of  the  works  of  Aristopha- 
:■■>.■  :r*yv.- £  a  »jnail  fragment,  containing  the  <  x- 

of  some  Greek  words,  which  Boissonade 
i  the  library  of  the  King  of  France.    It  is  pub- 
>  to  this  scholar  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
:  '.-^e/iomv of  Herodian.   Land  ,  18  19,  8vo.  (SchoU, 
Hm.Lt  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  188.) 

Utrrorao*.  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contemporary 
*na  Alexander. — II.  An  Athenian  orator,  whom  De- 
-wtfcenes,  in  bis  speech  against  Leptinea,  ranks 
aaoag  lbs  most  eloquent  men  of  the  republic. — III. 
Aasttor  Orator  of  Athens,  also  distinguished  in  his 
pafasnoo.  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  .Eachines. 
i&aifl.  Hut  Lit.  Gr.,  toI.  2,  p.  268.)— IV.  A  paint- 
er •  aatite  of  Thasos,  and  brother  of  Polygnotus. 
fit  •  supposed  to  hare  flourished  about  Olymp.  80. 
i  mmuoM  several  of  his  production?  (35.  11. — 
■«sre  Plut  .  it  cud.  pod..  3,  p.  69,  vol.  7,  td.  Hut- 

AitetoTKLKA,  annual  feasts  in  honour  of  Aristotle, 
ceitwaiad  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stagira,  in  gratitude 
:.j  iks  tunng  obtained  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding 
•at  irwopling  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
a  !  Philip  {Piut  .  \  >t  Ala  ,1— Mian,  V.  H., 
X  17 -flu*  Lurt.,  5,  9  ) 

AatsroTf  Lt *,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Sta- 
;m,BC.  384.  His  father  was  Nicomachus,  who 
ts  a*,  to  save  left  behind  him  many  works  on  medicine 
i  J  aatanJ  iuatory  (Snides,  a.  r.  Ni/r-./za \o< ),  and  who 
u  t<*pauician  and  friend  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
F.-jrn  tbf  place  of  his  birth  Aristotle  is  fre- 
called  the  Slaginte.  Having  lost  both  his 
i  at  a  rery  early  age,  he  received  tho  first  rudi- 
■■ii of  learning  from  Proxenusof  Atarneusin  Mysia, 
*hosa  be  always  retained  a  respectful  remembrance, 
is  rtoitude  for  the  care  which  he  had  taken  of  bis 
oak  fdacaUoo,  he  afterward  honoured  hia  memory 
■»a  statue,  instructed  his  eon  Xicanor  in  the  liberal 
•neaets,  and  adopted  him  as  hia  heir.  At  the  age  of 
Kwnasen  Aristotle  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  hinv 
«ilosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato.  The  uncom- 
of  hia  apprehension,  and  his  indefatiga- 
f,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Plato,  and 
his  applause.  Plato  used  to  call  him  the 
•Vn*1  ff  the  School,  and  to  say,  when  he  was  absent, 

*  intellect  u  not  here."    Hia  acquaintance  with  books 
oHeasnie  and  accurate,  aa  sufficiently  appears 

concise  abridgment  of  opinions,  and  tho  nu- 
i  quotations  which  are  found  in  his  works.  The 
i  tact,  with  which  he  strove  to  master  the  treas- 
'  not  only  of  the  olden  philosophy,  but  of  the  whole 
Aire  of  Greece,  may  be  inferred  from  another 
"  tke  Reader,"  which  Plato  gave  him,  aa  well 
•»  *  tbe  remark  made  by  that  philosopher,  when,  on 
•anrvT  bin  with  Xenocrates,  he  said  that  the  lat- 
"  woairrd  the  spar,  but  Ariatotle  the  bit.  (Lhog. 
^strf.,4,6  )    He  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  for 
(face  of  20  years,  all  of  which  time  asauredly  he 

■  <  sat  devote  to  the  instructions  of  Plato  ;  on  the 
~'r*f.  we  Bust  assign  to  this  period  the  preparatory 

•"tola  •(  the  great  works  of  his  after  life.  (Ritter, 
#>*  PM..  ,ol  3,  p.  2.)    It  would  appear  from  the 
•rwff  of  tome  eminent  writers,  that,  in  the  last 
"*a»of  Plata'a  life,  the  earlier  friendship  between  the 
4er»nddi«cif  U-  Lid  given  place  to  mutual  miaunder- 
,ja^t,  not  to  say  animosity.    Aristotle  is  accused 
1  ■pititude  towards  Plato,  and  the  charge  is  sought 
'Wnbstaauiiad,  not  only  by  several  anecdotes,  bat 
C  o 


by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  wne 
takes  every  occasion,  it  is  alleged,  to  refute  the  theory 
of  his  master.  The  anecdotes,  however,  which  are  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  opinion,  will  be  found,  on  exam 
instion,  lo  be  as  unworthy  of  notice  as  the  similar  state- 
ments which  speak  of  Plato's  ingratitude  to  Socrates. 
As  regards  his  writings  themselves,  H  is  very  true  that 
Aristotle  nowhere  prominently  exhibits  the  signal  mi  nt 
of  Plato  in  the  service  of  philosophy.  This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  partly  from  the  scope  and  design  of 
Aristotle's  works,  and  psrtly  from  his  scientific  charac- 
ter. The  object  of  the  former  was  not  so  much  to  give 
a  due  estimate  of  every  philosopher,  as,  by  an  nomi- 
nation of  their  systems,  to  prevent  his  own  disciples 
being  disheartened  or  perplexed  by  erroneous  opinions, 
however  widely  or  speciously  diffused.  The  scientific 
character  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  turn 
from  reviewing  the  system  of  Plato  in  its  spirit ,  lor  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Aristotelian  criticism  attaches 
itself  by  preference  to  single  tenets,  w  hich  it  estimates, 
not  so  much  by  their  philosophical  import,  and  re* 
lation  to  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  by  the 
form  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
Arislotte  often  finds  fault  with  Plato,  and  never  men* 
Hons  him  except  to  refute  bis  doctrines ;  nay,  that  ha 
at  times  evinces  something  of  a  bittcrnesa  in  the  zeal 
with  which  he  attacks  the  system  of  Plato  and  tho 
Platonists,  and  usually  represents  its  tendency  as  fatal  io 
science.  (Ritter,  p.  5,  seqq .) — Un  the  death  of  Plato  he 
left  Athens,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen  by  Philip 
preceptor  to  his  son  Alexander,  which  orhce  he  dischar- 
ged with  th»  greatest  ability  during  eight  years,  untd 
his  pupil's  avcesaion  to  the  throne.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  lo  Aristotle  when  he  chose  hi m  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son,  and  that  1  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth,  as  that  he 
was  born  in  the  same  age  with  you  ;  for  if  you  will 
undertake  the  charge  of  hia  education,  I  assure  myself 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  his  father,  and  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  will  inherit."  After  Ariatotle  had 
left  his  pupil,  he  returned  to  Athens,  but  the  two  still 
carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence,  in  which  the 
philosopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  employ  hia 
power  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  philosophy  Alex- 
ander accordingly  employed  several  thousand  persons 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  and  Asia  to  collect  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information  which 
this  collection  afforded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumea  on  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  is  now  extant.  Upon  his  return  to  Athens, 
Aristotle  resolved  to  found  a  new  sect  in  opposition  to 
the  Academy.  He  chose  for  his  school  a  grove  and 
eneloaure  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum. 
(Vid.  Lyceum.)  From  his  walking  about  as  he  dis- 
coursed with  his  pupils,  his  followers,  according  to  the 
common  account,  were  termed  fVr//«i/rfies  (Ilrpirro- 
r^riicot,  ajrd  tov  ireptnarrlv).  Otl»er»,  however,  mors 
correctly  derive  the  appellation  from  the  public  waik 
(rrtpirraroc)  in  the  Lyceum  which  Aristotle  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  accustomed  to  frequent  (Compare  Brucktr, 
Hist.  Cnt.  Phd.,*o\.  l,p  788.)  His  instructions  were 
not  confined  to  philosophy,  but  comprised  every  branch 
of  inquiry  which  could  profit  th«  youth  of  an  enlightened 
age,  and  especially  rhetoric.  (Oiog.  Laert.,  5,  3. — - 
(he,  de  Oral.,  3,  36  )  Hia  more  abstruse  discourses 
were  delivered  in  the  morning  to  his  select  disciples  ; 
this  ho  called  his  morning  walk.  He  delivered  lectures 
to  a  more  promiscuous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Lyceum  was  open  to  all  young  men  without  dis- 
tinction ;  this  be  termed  his  evening  walk.  The  for- 
mer investigations  were  called  acroatic  or  acroamalic, 
the  latter  exoterical.  Both  were  much  frequented 
Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  for 
thirteen  years,  employed  at  the  same  timo  in  the  conv 
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position  of  the  principal  part  of  his  written  works.  To 
this  period  also  must  be  assigned  his  important  labours 
in  experimental  knowledge,  especially  in  the  history  of 
animals,  wherein  he  was  assisted,  as  we  have  already 
■aid,  by  the  munificent  liberality  of  Alexander.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  philosopher  appears  to  have  fall- 
en under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  pupil  and  patron, 
in  consequence  of  having  expressed,  in  rather  free 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  changed  habita  of  the 
king.  (Dtog  Laert.,bt  10— P/u/.,  Vtt.  Atez.,  55.) 
The  charge  has  even  been  brought  against  him,  that 
he  furnished  Antipater  with  the  poison  by  which  Alex- 
ander was  believed  to  have  been  taken  off.  (PrW., 
Vtt.  Alex.,  77.)— At  the  close  of  this  period,  Aristotle 
retired  to  Chalets  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  in  order, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Socrates, 
a  charge  of  impiety  having  been,  in  like  manner,  brought 
against  him.  (Ritter,  p  III,  note  )  He  died  at  Chal- 
cis  not  long  after  this,  at  the  age  of  63.  It  is  pretend- 
ed by  some  that  he  took  poison,  from  the  fear  of  being 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  ;  while  others  relate  a  still 
more  idle  talc,  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
waters  of  the  Eoripus  (tnd  Euripus) ;  it  is  most  prob- 
able, however,  that  his  death  was  the  effect  of  prema- 
ture decay,  in  consequence  of  excessive  watchfulness 
and  application.  His  body  was  interred  at  Stagira. 
where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
tomb.  Aristotle  was  twice  married.  Dy  his  second 
wife  he  had  a  son  named  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  "  Greater  Morals."  His  person  was 
slender;  he  had  small  eyes,  and  a  shrill  voice ;  and  when 
he  wae  young,  hesitated  in  his  speech.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form  by  an  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  costly 
habit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  his  hair  cut,  and  rings 
on  his  fingers.  (Dtog.  Laert ,  5,  1. —  Vtt.  Anstot.,  ap 
Mrnag.,Jin.)  Concerning  his  character,  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictory  than  the  accounts  of  d liferent 
writers  ;  some  making  him  a  model  of  every  virtue, 
others  the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  (Atken., 
13,  p.  566,  e. — Hitter,  p.  8,  note.)  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  his  virtues  were  neither  of  that  exalt- 
ed kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so 
highly  criminal  as  not  to  admit  of  some  apology. —Aris- 
totle possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  tatcnts  of  discrimi- 
nation and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonishing 
knowledge  of  books  and  the  works  of  nature.  To 
the  latter,  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself.  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  maintaining  that  all  our 
tm]>ressions  and  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  nnderstsnding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The 
Peripatetic  is  the  great  intellectual  school  of  antiquity 
In  Aristotle  we  see  the  calm  and  sober  inquirer,  who 
does  not,  like  Plato,  pursue  a  lofty  ideal,  but  keeps 
carefully  in  view  the  proximately  practicable,  and  is 
not  easily  misled  into  any  extravagance  either  of  Ian 
guage  or  thought.  In  Aristotle  we  have  the  cold  in- 
quirer, and  little  more.  Rarelv,  if  ever,  does  he  step 
aside  to  consider  the  bond  which  connects  the  science 
of  the  universal  and  of  nature  with  the  human  intellect 
and  will.  Consequently,  his  works  have  none  of  that 
impressiveness  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of 
Plato's  writings.  It  is  true,  we  only  possess  a  portion 
of  his  writings,  and  the  very  portion  which  is  design- 
edly free  from  all  accessory  matter  and  embellishment. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  manner  in  which  this  portion  is 
treated,  sufficiently  proves  that  Aristotle,  even  if  his 
mind  were  not  wholly  alien  from  every  poetical  ele- 
ment, was  unable  to  combine  the  sober  results  of  sci- 
ence with  a  lively  imagination. — The  school  of  Aristotle 
has  been  termed  the  intellectual  school,  with  reference 
to  his  doctrines  ;  the  school  of  ezperienee,  as  looking 
without ;  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  school  of 
expediency  or  prudence,  as  finding  the  rule  of  moral 
conduct  in  the  result  of  actions.— Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  science  arising  out  of  the  love  of 
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|  knowledge,  or  knowledge  according  to  cert i in  pi 
pies.  These  principles  cannot,  of  themselves,  b 
garded  as  objects  of  science,  in  so  far  is  the; 
known  previously  to  science  (Anal.  Po*l.f  1, 
Etk.  Nie.,  5,  3) ;  but  they  must  be  viewed  a*  c< 
and  fixed,  and  unable  to  be  subjected  to  any  s 
titic  procedure.  Accordingly,  he  assumes  an  ii 
diate  cognition,  which  he  distinguishes  from  sc 
in  the  strict  sense,  though  he  calls  it  certainty 
assigns  it  to  science  in  a  wider  sense,  or,  rath' 
wisdom  nr.r]  to  reason.  Aristotle's  mode  of  dei 
knowledge  is  from  externals,  Plato's  from  mte 
According  to  the  former,  we  obtain  the  knowled 
particular*  immediately  through  the  senses,  whi 
acquire  the  vmtertal  (ra  kq$'  6Xov)  mediately  th 
experience  and  logic.  Plato,  on  the  contrary, 
with  univcrsals,  and  reasoned  downward,  in  it 
have  the  leading  difference  between  the  two  sc 
In  the  system  of  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  opyavc 
instrument  by  which  all  general  knowledge  is  obt 
Hence  the  importance  of  logic  in  the  peripatetic  s 
Logic,  however,  is  only  the  instrument  of  scic 
philosophy,  quoad  formam,  for  it  is  experienc 
must  supply  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  w 
into  general  principles.  By  his  works  comprtl 
under  the  title  of  Organum,  Aristotle  has  re 
the  greatest  service  to  logic,  as  the  science 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  ai 
cidale  its  theory  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  ; 
sible  for  the  abuse,  which  afterward  prevailed, 
same  art  among  his  later  followers,  the  schc 
The  error  into  which  they  fell  was  to  make  Ic 
pable  of  supplying  not  only  the  form,  but  even  t 
ter,  of  argumentation ;  in  other  words,  to  consul 
instrument  that  could  of  itself  discover  the  1 
Aristotle,  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  e 
the  limits  of  philosophy.  He  comprised  therei 
sciences  (rational,  empirical.  Or  mixed),  with  th 
exception  of  history  ;  and  he  appears  to  ha\e 
it,  as  a  whole,  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics, 
ulalivc  and  practical.  Aristotle's  ra  «J>txTi*(. 
equivalent  to  Phytic*  in  the  modern  accepts 
the  term,  but  has  a  much  wider  range,  compre 
the  nature  of  all  beings,  and  not  confined  to  rr 
terial  ones.  Under  this  hesd,  therefore,  the  n 
Deity  comes  in  for  consideration.  But,  in  trea 
topic,  Aristotle  fell  from  the  high  and  lofty 
of  his  master  Plato,  and  taught  the  existence 
in  S  lower  sense,  without  any  of  those  attribut 
may  be  said  to  constitute  his  very  nature.  W 
Nature  is  a  great  machine,  the  first  spring  of 
Deity.  He  says  nothing  of  the  Supremo  IV 
speaks  of  him  merely  as  a  first  cause  of  mo- 
itself  unmoved  (to  itpCtrov  Ktvoihf  uKivrfTcn'] 
totle  has  been  accused  of  being  an  atheist  and 
sitarian.  The  Christian  fathers  rejected  his 
phy  on  the  ground  of  atheism,  because  he  ta 
the  world  was  eternal.  His  doctrine,  howev* 
not  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  atheistic  one.  1 
that  Creation  was  not  within  the  limits  of  tit 
the  essential  nature  of  Deity  was  cause.  N 
cause  be  eternal,  the  effect  muat  be  eternal, 
never  would  he  a  time  when  Creation  did  i 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  did  not  moan 
atheism.  He  is  more  justly  charreable  wit 
necessitarian,  since  all  his  reasonings  on  1 
make  him  the  first  spring  of  the  great  macVi 
turc. — With  regard  to  man,  he  likewise  tau 
lofty  doctrine  than  Plato.  He  makes  the  so' 
from  the  body,  but  considered  as  its  form 
hrre^e\tta),  it  is  insepsrable  therefrom.  H 
tie  with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
lure  state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  anc 
by  some  been  charged  with  materialism, 
unity  of  plan  prevails  through  his  Ethics,  P< 
Economics.    Both  the  latter  have  for  their  e 
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lof  man's  existence,  defined  in  the  Ethics, 
firtue  combined  with  happiness,  may  be  attain- 
ed is  the  mil  and  domestic  relations,  through  a  good 
eafjsOtatron  of  the  state  and  household. — In  the  history 
of  'J*  Anstotelian  school,  four  periods  are  commonly 
The_^r*f,  from  the  death  of  Aristotle  to  the 
of  Cicero,  was  a  period  of  gradual  decline,  for 
'pssleaophy  of  the  Staginte  was  deeper  than  suited 
intellects,  and  they  could  not  carry  it  on  Du- 

•  -  -  r  rrcind  period,  from  Cicero  to  -  venth  COO- 
tary  of  the  Christian  era.  the  philosophy  of  Anatolic 

tr  neglected,  and    almost    u       iwn  From 
•..rtith  to  the  tenth  rentury,  the-  third  period,  it 
retired,  but  in  a  greatly  corrupted  state.  From 
v  truth  to  the  fifteenth,  the  fourth  period,  when  it 
»»  overthrown  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  it  went  by 
"»  yme  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  being  connect- 
ed with  polemic  theology. — Aristotle  wis  the  most 

•  '"miaous  of  the  ancient  philosophers.  A  large  cat- 
:  -r*  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertiua, 
i  4  m modem  times  by  Fabricius  and  others.  From  this 

its  That  be  wrote  many  books  besides  those  which 
u'«  teen  transmitted  to  our  own  day.    We  have  all 

•  Log**!  works,  fire  in  number,  and  usually  pub- 
sard  under  the  general  title  of  Organon.    We  have 

*v»k*on  Physical  Philosophy ;  1 4  on  Metaphysics  ; 
ree  works  on  Moral*;  the  first  entitled  Nico- 
E'h  r».  addressed  to  his  son  N  icomachiis  j 
the  second  Magna  Moralia  ;  the  third  a  Discourse  on 
l"rr»*  and  Vice.     We  have  also  separate  works  on 
Eeawasici,  Government,  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  and  the 
Art  mf  Poetry     The  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with 
i,  passed  very  early  through  hazards  which 
it  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry  how  far 
volumes  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine. 
(Combs'  remarks  under  the  article  Apellicon.) — Bo- 
.«      :  is  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  observation*  relative  to  the  term  Metaphysics,  as 
.  •  •  •  .rr,-  of  ihr  writings  nf  Aristotle      This  nj.- 
paastwa  a  not  found  either  in  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
nseJf,  or  in  those  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  phi- 
anterior  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus.    It  is  said 
-.'JronicuB  of  Rhodes,  wishing  to  arrange  the 
of  Aristotle,  distributed  them  into  different 
neh  as  works  on  logic ,  on  rhetoric,  on  poe- 
try. See.    The  last  of  these  sections  or  divisions  com- 
the  works  on  Physics.    Still,  however, 
remained  over  a  number  of  writings,  which  he 
unable  to  assign  to  any  class,  because,  being 
>  in  a  new  science,  they  did  not  fall  under  any 
oat  of  die  heads  under  which  he  had  arranged  the  rest. 

■efore  united  these  into  one  class  1-v  themselves, 
aad  assigned  them  their  rank  after  the  works  on 
(jura  ru  pi-mud),  whence  arose  their  peculiar 
which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subject* 
in  them.  With  a  little  more  attentton  on 
Kaput,  Andronicns  might  have  found  a  better  title  in 
•■^■t  wnttngi  of  Aristotle  himself ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
basks  which  we  have  on  Metaphysics  arc  the  same 
was  what  the  Stagirite  calls  his  Aoyoi  tit  rijc  rrpurrjc 
tiiin^fui,.  **  Discourses  on  the  First  Philosophy." — 
TV  best  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Amitotic  are, 
AatefDaVal,  Porta,  1619,2  vols  fol  J  that  of  Bekkrr. 
fir-W .  1931,  5  vols  4to  *.  and  the  small  stereotype  one 
pattaasd  by  Tauchnitx,  Lips.,  16  vols.  18mo,  1832. 
4c — Of  the  separate  treatises,  the  following  editions 
isay  be  »  si  ill  run  rl     The  beat  edition  of  the  Organon 

*  that  of  Geneva,  1605,  4to ;  of  the  Ethics,  that  of 
<'tr!*rH.  Oxen  .  l°.2S-30.  2  vols.  8\o  ;  to  which  we 
way  add  that  of  Bekker,  Berol ,  1831.  8vo  ;  of  the  Art 
tfroetry. that  of  Hermann.  Lips  ,  1803, 8vo;  to  which 
■a?  be  added  the  excellent  one  of  Tyrwhitt,  Oion  , 
nH.4ta,  and  that  of  Grzfcnhahn,  Lips  ,  l$21,8vo; 
d  wW  Art  of  Rhetoric,  that  published  at  Oxford, 

2  vols.  8vo  ;  of  tbe  History  of  Animals,  that  of 
r,  Lips  ,  1811,  4  tola.  8vo;  of  the  Politics, 


that  of  Gdttling,  Lips  ,  1824,  8vo,  dec.  Among  thr 
subaidiary  works  on  Aristotle  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  Exttnen  Critique  de  I'ouvrags  d'Anstott 
intitule  Mttaphysique,  par  Michelet,  Pans,  1836,  Bvo- 
— Essai  sur  la  Mttaphysique  d' ArtsMe,  par  Ravais- 
son,  Paris,  1837,  2  vols  8vo  — La  Logique  d'Arntote, 
par  Saint- Hilaire,  Pans,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo.  These 
French  works  are  all  prize-essays  ol  the  Institute. 
(Hitter's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  seqq. — 
Tcnnemanns  Manual,  dec  ,  p.  121,  seqq, — En/utd's 
Hist.  Phtlos  ,  vol.  1,  p.  260,  seqq.) 

Akistoxknus,  I.  a  native  of  Tarentum  and  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  both  on  philosophy  and  mu- 
sic.   Among  the  works  of  a  philosophical  character 
which  he  composed,  may  be  enumerated  his  treatise  oo 
the  Laws  respecting  Education  (irrpi  jhu'ih-v  voftvr); 
his  Pythagorean  Theses  (HvVayopinai  ix'Ofdoen  ),  a 
collection  of  the  prccepta  of  morality  inculcated  by  that 
sect ;  and  his  Biography  of  Eminent  Philosophers (Btof 
uvSpuv).    In  the  last  of  these  works  he  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  character  of  Socrates,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  some  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  ua. 
The  cause  of  this  may  cither  have  been  the  little  es- 
teem in  which  music  waa  held  by  Socrates,  or  a  quar- 
rel which  had  occurred  between  the  latter  and  Spin- 
thares,  the  father  of  Arisloxcnus,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  disciples.    Aristoxenus  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
knowledge  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  inn-  He 
compared  the  soul  to  a  musical  harmony,  and  uiought 
that,  as  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  different  relslions 
subsisting  between  several  tones,  so,  too,  the  soul  ;s  the 
consequence  of  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ;  for  that  it  is  this  winch  produ- 
ces the  movement  of  the  living  body,  and  the  soul  is 
to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  tension 
of  the  body.    (Cjc,  Tusc.,  1,  10.)    As  a  writer  on 
music,  Aristoxenus  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
that  we  possess.    His  work  on  Harmony  was  pub- 
lished by  Meursius  in  1616  (Lugd.  Hat.,  4to),  and 
subsequently,  in  a  much  more  correct  form,  by  Mcibo- 
miua,  in  hit  collection  of  the  Writers  on  Music.  The 
fragments  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  lime 
by  Morelli,  at  the  end  of  the  apeech  of  Aristides  against 
Leptines  (Venet.,  1785,  8vo).    The  remains  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Aristoxenus  are  principally, 
in  Stobcus,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  edited  by  any 
scholar.    Compare,  with  regard  to  this  writer,  the  re- 
marks of  Memers,  Geseh  der  Wtssensck  ,  vol.  1,  p. 
213,  and  Mahne,  lhatnke  de  Ansloxeno,  Anui.,  1793, 
8vo). — II.  A  physician,  disciple  of  Alexander  Phi  la  - 
lethes.  cited  by  Galen  (dig.  puis  ,  4,  p.  47).    He  rec 
ommended  the  use  of  clysters  in  hydrophobia ;  and 
boasted  much  of  the  efficacy  of  frictions  with  oil  and 
the  plant  termed  by  botanists  polygonum  convolvulus, 
in  cases  of  quartan  fever.    He  left  a  work  on  the 
principles  of  his  school,  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.    ( (V/  ,4wr<7  ,  arut.,  3,  16,  p.  233  —  Apoll.  Dysc.f 
hist  mtrah,  c.  33,  p.  133  —Galen,  I.  c.) 

A  rids,  a  presbyter  of  the  churchof  Alexandres,  in  the 
mm  century  He  denied  the  divinity  and  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Word.  After  having  bees  persecuted 
for  his  opinions,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Empi  roi 
Constantinc,  and  supplanted  St.  Alhanasius.  his  adver- 
sary, but  died  suddenly,  when  just  about  to  enter  in 
triumph  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  336 
He  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  A  nans.  (Epiphan., 
Hares.,  6$.—Socrat.,  Hist.  Eccle*.,  dec.) 

Armcnia,  a  Urge  country  of  Asia,  divided  into  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Minor.  The  first,  which  is  the  mod- 
ern Turcomama,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armenia, 
lies  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehsnds  the 
Turkish  pachalics  Er2erum,  Kart,  and  1  'an,  and  also 
the  Persian  province  Iran  or  Erivan.  It  was  separa- 
ted from  Armenia  Minor  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Ar- 
menia Minor  was,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  Cappa- 
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docia.  Tt  is  now  called  Aladulta  or  Pegian,  belongs 
to  the  Turks,  and  is  divided  between  the  pachalics 
Meratke  and  Situs.  Armenia  is  a  rough,  mountain- 
ous country,  which  has  Caucasus  for  its  northern 
boundary,  and  in  the  centre  is  traversed  by  branches 
of  Mount  Taurus,  to  which  belongs  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  the  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take 
their  ns« ;  likewise,  the  Cyrus  or  Xwr,  and  other  less 
considerable  streams.  Herodotus  (7,  73)  says  that 
toe  Armenians  were  a  Phrygian  colony,  and  used  arms 
like  those  of  the  Phrygians ;  but,  as  Ritter  well  re- 
marks (EidJcunde,  vol.  2,  p.  782),  the  nations  whom 
the  father  of  profane  history  designates  as  Phrygians, 
Armenians,  Cappadociaiis,  and  Syrians,  are  all  de- 
scendants of  the  Aramean  stock.  Hence  we  may.  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  consider  the  name  Armenia 
as  derived  from  Aram,  and  the  Semitic  Arameans  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  were 
afterward  overpowered  by  barbarian  tribes  from  Upper 
Asia.  (Compare  Adelung,  Mithratlatcs,\o\.  1,  p.  420.) 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  Armenian  tongue 
may  be  traced  to  Xisulhros  or  Noah,  and  may  boast 
of  being  antediluvian  in  its  character.  (Recherche* 
Cuntusts,  <Stc,  par  Ckahan  de  Cubud  ct  Martin. 
Paris,  1806,  8vo.)  Of  the  ancient  history  of  Arme- 
nia but  little  is  known.  The  native  writers  make 
Haig  to  have  been  the  first  chieftain  or  prince  that 
ruled  over  this  country,  and  from  him  they  called  them- 
selves Hajx.  He  was  the  son  of  Taglalh,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  the  same  with  Thogartna,  grand- 
son of  Japhet.  Twenty-two  cen'.uriea  before  the 
Christian  era  he  left  Babylon,  his  native  place,  and  es- 
tablished himself,  with  all  his  family,  in  the  mountains 
of  southern  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Belus,  king  of  Assy  ria.  The  latter  attacked 
him  in  his  new  settlements,  but  perished  by  his  hand. 
Aram,  the  sixth  successor  of  Haig,  became  so  distin- 
guished by  his  exploits,  that,  from  his  time,  the  sur- 
rounding nations  called  the  country  Armenia,  after  his 
name.  Ara,  eon  of  the  preceding,  fell  in  defending 
his  country  against  Semiramis,  and  Armenia  became 
thenceforward  an  Assyrian  province  until  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  when  a  succession  of  native  princes 
again  appeared.  (Compare  Klaproth,  Tableaux  His- 
Utnqnts  de  I'Asie,  dec,  p.  50,  scqq .)  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers, 
and  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor. — Ar- 
menia Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The 
Romans  and  Partitions  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  tite  throne,  and  it  was 
governed  at  one  pcnod  by  Parthian  pnuccs,  at  anoth- 
er by  those  whom  the  Romans  favoured,  until  Tra- 
jan made  it  a  Roman  province.  Armenia  afterward 
recovered  its  independence,  and  was  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  kings.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempt- 
ed its  subjugation  in  vain,  and  it  remained  free  until 
650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians.  After 
this  it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  among  whom 
were  (Jcngi*  Khan  and  Timour-lcng.  In  1552,  Selim 
II.  conquered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  the  greater 
part  has  since  remained  under  the  Turkish  dominion. 
— Armenia  Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  among 
whom  Mithradates  was  first  distinguished.  From 
him  Pompey  took  tho  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Dciola- 
rus.  On  ihe  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
east  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  in  950 
felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  since  which  time 
it  has  shared  the  same  fate  aa  Armenia  Major,  andwaa 
mode,  in  1514,  a  Turkish  province  by  Selim  I. — I'he 
earlier  capital  of  Armenia  was  Armavir,  which,  during 
1800  years,  was  the  residenco  of  the  kings.  After 
Armavir,  Artaiata  (Artasehad)  on  the  Araxca,  built 
in  the  time  of  the  Seleucida?,  became  the  capital,  but 
sank  into  decay  before  the  end  of  the  8th  century. — 
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For  some  remarks  on  the  Armenian  language, 
lialbi,  Atlas  Ethnogrtphtque,  dec.,  labl.  4,  am 
duction  a  I' Atlas,  p.  45. — Aa  regards  the 
history  of  Armenia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  th 
ture  of  the  country  begins  with  tho  conversion 
Armenians  to  Christianity  in  the  coinincncetncn 
fourth  century.  Since  that  time  they  have  Ira 
from  the  Greek  (there  is  a  Homer  in  Amtenu 
anietera),  Hebrew,  Synac,  and  Cbaldee,  int 
own  dialect,  which  some  assert  to  be  an  ongu 
^uage,  as  has  already  been  remarked;  while 
regard  it  as  a  mixed  dialect,  composed  of  the 
Cbaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  Both  opinions  I 
reel.  The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  In 
and  of  the  church,  is,  as  Vatcr  agrees,  an  ©ngi 
guage;  the  modern  Armenian  has  been  foruu 
popular  language,  by  foreign  additions  during  t 
cessive  changes  of  their  conquerors,  and  cod 
four  principal  dialecta.  The  written  laoguag 
its  cultivation  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  b 
411  by  Mcsrob,  with  his  disciples  (among  wbi 
Moses  Choronensis),  by  the  desire  of  the  p 
Isaac  the  Great,  and  finished  m  511.  Mesr 
added  seven  vowel-signs  to  the  old  Armenian 
bet,  which  before  only  contained  27  consonan 
the  same  time  schools  were  established.  Tl 
nourishing  |>eriod  of  Armenian  literature  was 
sixth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of 
menians  from  the  Greek  church  after  the  co 
Chalcedon.  It  continued  to  flourish  until  tL 
century,  revived  in  the  thirteenth,  and  main! 
respectable  character  till  1453.  In  scientific  ii 
it  never  rone  to  any  considerable  eminence.  I 
ticularly  valuable  in  what  relates  to  history. — 1 
introduction  to  Armenian  history,  geography, 
erature,  is  that  which  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  me 
the  French  Institute,  has  extracted  from  old  Ai 
writings,  inscnptions,  and  other  sources,  un 
title  of  Mimmrea  histonqucs  el  giographiqi 
PArmenic,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.  (Encyc.  A 
373  ) 

A  kmii.i'm  Kirn  or  Armilustrpm, a  festival  ai 
on  the  19th  of  October,  during  which  they  aa 
completely  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trump 
was  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armies, 
prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  place  i 
the  sacrifice  was  performed.  ( Varro,  L.  L  ,4 
Id.  lb.,  5,  Z.—Liv,  27,  37.) 

Arhinios  (the  Latin  name  for  Hermann,  i.  i 
er  or  general),  the  deliverer  of  Germany  fi 
Roman  yoke.     He  was  a  son  of  a  pnnce 
Cherosci,  Signner  (which,  iu  the  old  German,  i 
a  famous  conqueror),  and  was  born  18  B.C. 
educated  at  Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  station  in  the 
Augustus.     But  princely  favour  and  the  cbi 
learning  were  insufficient  to  make  the  young  b* 
forget  his  early  associations.   Convinced  that  l 
strength  of  his  savage  countrymen  would  be 
to  cope  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Roi 
the  open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem, 
fomented  the  discontent  prevailing  among  the  1 
nations,  and  having  produced  a  wide  confede 
revolt,  he  artfully  drew  Varus,  the  Roman  con: 
on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  three 
legions  were  cut  to  nieces.    Varus,  unable  to 
his  disgrace,  slew  himself,  A  D    10.  < 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  th 
throw  of  Varus  ,  but  it  required  more  than  o 
paign,  and  several  battles,  before  he  obtained 
cided  advantage  ;  and  at  last  Arminius  fell  a 
only  to  the  civil  feuds  in  which  ho  was  invoh 
his  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  being  assa 
by  one  of  his  own  relations,  in  the  37th  yeai 
age.    Tacitus  relates,  that  he  drew  upon  him 
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countrymen  by  aiming  at  tbo  regal  au- 
A  short  time  before  his  death,  Adgantestes 
or  Aoafestnas,  prince  of  the  Cam,  proposed  lo  the 
Fi .."iu.  .f  jjtt-  to  d« -^pjtcd  Ariniuius  by  poi«on,  but 
:    -  I    f  ov  no  notice  of  the  offer.    Arminius  was 
S6jur$o\i  when  he  destroyed  the  legions  of  Varus. 
h  ue  unguage  of  Tacitus,  "  Arminius  was  doubtless 
tie  foijrerrr  of  Germany.    He  fought  against  the 
Koa*tu,  not  like  other  kings  and  general!!,  when  they 
*m  waJt,  but  when  their  empire  was  mighty  anil 
tw  renown  glorious.    Fortune,  indeed,  sometimes 
earned  kin;  but,  even  when  conquered,  his  iioble 
t^ractcr  and  his  extensive  influence  commanded  the 
of  his  conquerors.    For  twelve  years  he 
over  the  destinies  of  Germany,  to  the  com- 
f*rt«  taiisiacuon  of  his  countrymen ;  and,  after  Jus 
aaa,  ihey  paid  him  divine  honours."    ( TacU.,  Ann., 
%    )  If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the  results  of  his 
r -tsrj .  we  will  tind  that  it  had  a  decided  influence  on 
tie  *rwk*  character  of  Germany,  political  and  liter- 
in ;  because  it  is  evident  that,  had  the  Romans  re- 
i    j  ."i  <;.at  possession  of  the  country,  they  would 
b>t  pxtn  a  tone  to  all  its  institutions  and  its  lan- 
as  was  the  case  with  sll  the  other  countries  of 
Lraoe  conquered  by  them.    The  reason,  therefore, 

■  «  u*  language  of  the  Germans  remained  in  a  great 
ct;»e  unmixed  with,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  Latin, 
«d  whv  theu  political  institutions  retained  so  much 
d  Jx*  ancient  character,  m  to  be  found  in  the  victory 
of  Anaicras  {Emrydop.  Atneric.,  vol.  1,  p.  375,  seqy. 
-&W  tW,  vol  2,  p.  480. — Mcnztl,  Gescktckte 
serbntxhen,  p.  58  ) 

AnoaicjL     Vtd.  ArMnonca. 

All*,  1. 1  city  of  Lvcia,  called  afterward  Xaothus. 

•  ti  Xaatkus )— II.  a  town  of  Umbria,  west  of 
Nc«ru,  iul  near  the  Tiber.  It  u  now  CtvUeUa 
•"ins.  [fin.,  3.  14.— Stl.  JtaJ.,  8,  458.) 

Aaxostri,  I.  the  Elder,  called  also  the  African, 
«*»  bora  at  Sicca  Venerea  in  Numidia,  in  the  latter 
part  d  tie  third  century.  He  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and 
"Hetonc  in  his  native  city,  where  he  acquired  a 
tup  repauuon;  »ut  he  subsequently  embraced  Chris- 
ta^T.  t«cg  moved  thereto  by  dreams,  according  lo 
Jerome.  (CAnm.  ad  asm.  xx.  Const. — Compare  de 

■  Ti).  As,  however,  he  had  warmly  attacked 
Cir.itunur  before  his  conversion,  in  the  course  of  his 
pa*  lectures,  the  bishop  of  Sicca  refused  to  admit 

*uam  the  pale  of  the  church  until  he  bad  evin- 
cwl  the  aaeenty  of  his  conversion  by  some  open  act. 
':  caswocence  of  this,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  ho 
•rot  a  work  enutled  Lahrt  vii.  adrersus  gentes,  in 
■ilea  he  refund  the  objections  of  tho  heathen  against 
Caiatnuiy  with  spirit  and  learning.  This  work  be- 
•aT».  »  may  well  be  expected,  a  defective  knowledge 
3f  tat  Christian  religion,  but  it  iaricb  in  materials  for 
■  r  , In*  of  IJreek  and  Roman  ■■.lllpfclff  i 
*•«  a  is  one  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
vara,  Lac  (he  works  of  his  disciple  Lactantius,  are 
P^eaiarry  valued  by  philologists.  Wo  have  given 
ittn*  the  more  correct  title  of  the  work  of  A  rnobiua. 
I  s  coasjooly,  bat  less  correctly,  called  Ltbri  vii. 
■sjWstisaaat  adrersuji  gentes.  {Le  Nourry,  Ap- 
r»*  U  BtbL  Pair.,  2,  p.  285  — floAr,  Christbch- 
k*.  Tae*1..  p  67.)  The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
Aifcfcua  »  that  of  Orellnis  {Lip*.,  1816,  8\o).— 
»i-  The  panger,  s  Gallic  divine  in  the  last  half  of 
^Sthojijtujy,  We  have  from  him  an  insignificant 
a"*"ssjtaryoo  the  Psalms,  which  betrays  the  prmci- 
'?*  of  the  Semi- Pelagian*.    (Bahr,  I.  c  ) 

a  nver  of  Ktruria,  rising  in  the  I'mbnan 
•^wuats,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  It 
»*»tk*  Am.    On  its  banks  stood  Florcntia,  the 
£em  Fisrt+u,  and  near  it*  month  Pisa>,  now  Pisa. 
>  portas  Paanu*  was  at  the  very  mouth.  {Strab., 
'  -Raft/.,  It,n  ,  1,631.) 

— '  oCi ^^ch*4m  on  the  site 


of  which  Parr  a?  was  afterward  built.  The  other  two 
were  Anthea  and  Messatis.    (Pautan.,  7,  18.) 

Ahum ata.  or  Akomatcm  PaoMONTORiuaj,  the  most 
eastern  land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  now  Cape 
Guarda/ut.    {Ptol.,  1.  8,  p.  II.) 

A  an,  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity.  Its  first  name  was  Argy- 
rippa,  an  appellation  supposed  to  be  modified  from 
'Kpyoc  "Imriov,  the  name  which  it  received  originally 
from  its  founder  Diomcde.  When  Arpi  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  in  the  history  of  Rome,  it  is  rep 
resented  as  an  Apulian  city  of  no  great  importance, 
and  of  which  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  with- 
out difficulty.  (Lie.,  9,  13.)  In  the  second  Punic 
war  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Canne  {Polyb.,  3,  88  and  118),  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans.  Arpi  was  greatly  reduced  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (283),  but  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Conslantine  as  an  episcopal  see.  {Cramer' s  An- 
ctent  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  283  ) 

Arpinum,  a  small  town  of  Latiurn,  southeast  of 
Rome,  still  known  by  tbe  name  of  Arptno.  It  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  the  page  of  history  for  having 
given  birth  to  Menus  and  Cicero.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  but  was  taken  by  the  Sammies, 
from  whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  tbe  Romana. 
(L*v.,  9,  44.)  It  became  a  municipal  town,  and  its 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  Of 
course,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Arpinum  in  Ci- 
cero's letters:  he  was  fond  of  his  native  place,  and 
dwells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  its  customs,  applying  to  it  those  lines  ol 
the  Odyssey  (1,  27,  teqq .)  in  which  Ulysses  expresses 
his  love  for  Ithaca.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  114,  *cqq  ) 

Aaala,  the  wife  of  Caocina  Petus.  Her  huabond, 
a  man  of  conaular  rank,  having  taken  part  in  the  un- 
successful revolt  of  Scribonianus,  in  Illyricum,  against 
tbe  Emperor  Claudius,  was  brought  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Arria,  finding  all  means  of  saving  him  ineffectual,  and 
perceiving  him,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient courage  to  destroy  himself,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  own  bosom  in  the  presence  of  her  husband, 
and  then  drawing  it  forth,  handed  the  weapon  to  him, 
calmly  remarking  at  the  time,  M  it  does  not  patn." 
Martial  has  made  this  the  subject  of  an  epigram  (1, 
14). 

Attunes,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Nico- 
media,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina  ;  but,  taking  up 
his  residence  st  Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Kpic- 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  patronised  him  on  account  of 
bis  learning  and  talents.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  and  vslour  in  the 
war  against  the  Massagets},  and  was  afterward  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities. 
Like  Xenophon,  be  united  the  literary  with  the  mili- 
tary character,  was  conversant  with  philosophy  and 
learning,  and  intimate  with  those  who  cultivated  them. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  young- 
er are  addressed  to  Arrian.  His  historical  writiugs 
were  numerous  :  but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photius,  oidy  two  remain.  The 
first  is  composed  of  seven  books  on  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  which,  being  principally  compiled  from  the 
memoirs  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  proportionably  val- 
uable. Arrian,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  pos- 
sessed a  aounder  judgment  than  Quintns  Curt.us,  snd 
indulged  less  in  the  marvellous.  To  this  work  is  add- 
ed a  book  on  the  affairs  of  India,  which  pursues  the 
history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  former.    An  epistle  from  Arrian  to 
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Hadrian  is  also  extant,  entitled,  M  A  Periploa  of  the 
Euxme,"  probably  written  while  he  waa  prefect  of 
t?appadocia.  There  are,  besides,  under  the  name  of 
Arrian,  "a  treatise  on  Tactics;"  "a  Periplua  of  the 
Erythrcan  Sea,"  of  which  the  authority  is  doubtful ; 
•*a  treatise  on  Hound*  and  Hunting;"  an  "  Enchirid- 
ion," or  Manual,  exhibiting  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epictetus  ;  and  the  "  Discourses,"  or  Dis- 
acrtations  of  that  philosopher,  compiled  from  notes 
taken  during  his  lectures.  The  best  editions  of  Ar- 
rian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  are,  Chat  of  Gronovius 
{Lufd  Bt,  1704,  fol.),  and  that  of  Schmieden  Ltj*  , 

1798,  8vo).  The  edition  of  Kaphelius  {Amst ,  1757, 
8vo)  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek  index,  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  lhat  of  Gronovius.  Of  the 
Indian  history,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Schrniedcr 
{Hal*,  1798.  8vo).  Of  his  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton 
{Land.,  1739, 4to),  and  that  of  Schweighaeuser  {Laps., 

1799,  8co),  forming  part  of  the  edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses, by  the  same,  which  last- mentioned  work  ts  in 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1799-1801.  Of  tho  rest  of  bis 
works,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Blancard,  Amst., 
1683,  8vo.  The  edition  of  his  geographical  writings, 
by  Stuckius,  Gtnet.,  1577,  fol.,  is  also  valuable. — 1l. 
A  Roman  lawyer,  whose  era  is  unknown.  A  work  of 
his,  "  Dc  Interdktts,"  is  mentioned  in  Ub.  2,  D.  V.,  3. 
dc  httrti.  petit. — HI  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 
in  24  books  on  Alexander  ;  also  another  poem  on  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergsmus.  He  likewise  translated  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  into  Greek  verse.    {Suidas,  s.  v.) 

Aaaius,  a  noted  gourmand,  mentioned  by  Horace. 
The  poet  alludes  to  an  entertainment  such  as  he 
should  direct,  which  would  of  course  be  no  unexpen- 
aiveone.   (Sent,  2,  3,  86.) 

Aksacks,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who  incited 
the  Parihians  to  revolt  from  the  power  of  the  Seleu- 
cida?,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throne  on  account  of 
his  success.  Justin  (41,  4)  makes  this  revolt  to  have 
taken  place  dunngthe  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
eon  of  Antiochus  Thcos,  but  his  account  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  date.  Arrian  (ap.  Phot ,  Cod.,  58)  seems 
to  fix  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus ;  while  Ap- 
pian  (Belt.  Syr.,  85)  places  it  at  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Possibly,  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  gradual,  and  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Seleucus.  ( Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  18  ) 
Arsaccs  defeated  Seleucus  in  battle,  and  when  this 
monarch  made  a  second  expedition  into  Parthia,  he  look 
him  prisoner  and  kept  him  long  in  captivity.  (Pott- 
don.,  ap.  A  then.,  4,  p.  153,  a  )  Arsaces  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  his  successors 
took  from  him  the  name  of  Arsacidw.  According  to 
Justin  (/.  c),  who  seems  confirmed  by  Strabo  (515), 
he  reigned  long  and  died  in  old  age :  according  to 
Syncellus  (p.  264,  c),  who  quotes  from  Arrian.  he 
reigned  only  two  years.  (Cltnton,  I.  e.) — [I.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
his  father  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  warlike  prince.  While  Antiochus  the  Great  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  of  Egypt, 
Arsaces  made  himself  master  of  Media  Antiochus, 
when  the  war  with  Ptolemy  was  ended,  marched 
against  the  Parthian  king,  drove  him  not  only  from 
Media,  but  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  him 
to  lake  refuge  in  Hyrcania.  Having  subsequently, 
however,  collected  a  numerous  army,  Arsaces  appeared 
to  Antiochus  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  glad  to  confirm  to  him  the  possession  of  Hyr- 
cania as  well  as  Parthia,  on  the  sole  condition  of  his 
concluding  an  alliance  with  him.  Arsaces  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Arsaces  Priapalius  or  Phriapatus. 
{Polyb.,  10,  27—  Justin,  41,  5—  Clinton,  Fa$t. 
Melt.,  vol.  J,  p.  315.)— HI.  The  third  of  the  name, 
son  of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Priapalius  or  Phria- 
patus. He  reigned  15  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Phraatee,     {Justin,  41,  5  )— IV.  A  king  of 


Armenia,  who  waa  on  the  throne  when  Julian  march- 
ed against  Sapor,  and  waa  ordered  to  furnish  auxilia- 
ries for  the  Roman  army.  Wheu  Jovian,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  was  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominiow 
treaty  of  peace,  Arsaces,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  and  waa  soon  after 
entrapped  and  »lain.  (A asm  Mareell.,  23,  2,  try  — 
fi  ,  25,  7,  et  12  ) 

ArsacIdx,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  montrchs 
of  Parthia,  in  descent  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  tbs 
empire.  Their  power  subsisted  till  the  226ib  year  of 
the  Christian  ere,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanides 
waa  founded  by  Artaxerxes.  ( Kid.  Arsaces  I ,  and 
Artabanus  V.) 

AasAMosATA.a  city  of  Armenia  Major,  In  the  ■©nth- 
western  angle  of  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  70  mile* 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Sir  mat.  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Armosata.  (Pltn.,  6,  9. 
— /Wye.,  Ext.  vti„  lib.  8,  25,  1—  Tacit ,  15,  10.) 

Arsamas,  I.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which 
D'Anville  and  Mannert,  but  especially  the  latter,  con- 
sider as  another  name  for  the  southern  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. (Vtd.  Euphrates.)— II  There  was  another 
river  of  the  aame  name  lower  down,  which  flowed 
from  the  northwest  through  Sophene,  and  entered  the 
Euphrates  below  Melitene,  on  which  Arsamosau  «u 
situate.  Thia  is  now  the  Arscn.  {Pliny,  6,  24.— 
Tacit.,  15,  16.) 

A  h  s  ics,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  the  eo- 
noch  Bagoas  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  de- 
stroyed with  his  children  after  a  reign  of  three  years. 
( Vid.  Bagoas. ) 

Arsia,  a  small  river  between  Illyricurn  and  Htstn*, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  Italy  in  that  quarter,  aflat 
Histna  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.  (Pha,  3, 
19  —  Flor.,  %  6.) 

Arsik6b,  I.  daughter  of  Meleager,  and  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander. 
During  her  pregnancy  she  was  married  to  Lsgui  —  II. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I  ,  of  Egypt,  and  Berenice.  She 
married  lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  by  whom  she  bad  several  children. 
Lysimachus,  setting  out  for  Asia,  left  her  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  two  sons,  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  a  part  of  the 
fruits  of  their  union.  This  monarch  having  been  slaio 
in  an  expedition,  Ptolemy  Cera u mis  seized  on  Macedo- 
nia, but  could  not  take  the  city  of  Cassandra,  wbrre 
Arsinoc  had  taken  refuge  with  her  children  He  there- 
fore offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  with  much 
difficulty  obtained  her  consent.  But  no  sooner  hid  be 
been  admitted  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  celebra- 
ting the  nuptials,  than  he  caused  her  two  sons  to  be 
slain,  and  exiled  Arsmoe  herself  to  Samothrace  r  ron 
this  island  she  soon  took  her  departure  to  wed  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  her  own  brother,  the  first  instinct 
of  this  kind  of  union,  and  which  became  afterward  to 
common  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  Although  many 
years  older  thsn  Ptolemy,  she  nevertheless  inspired  him 
with  such  a  passion,  that,  after  her  death,  he  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  nomes  of  Egypt  ( Arsinoiiis),  sod  to 
several  citiea  both  in  that  country  and  elsewhere.  He 
even  gave  orders  to  have  a  temple  erected  to  ber,  hot 
his  own  death  and  that  of  the  architect  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes.  It  was  intended  to  have  had 
the  ceiling  of  loadstone,  and  the  statue  of  iron,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  suspended  intbeatf 
(Plin.,  34,  14.) — II.  Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  the  earlier  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia- 
She  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  III.  (t'oer- 
gctes),  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.  After  Ptolemy  * 
union  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister,  she  was  bumped 
to  Coptos.  The  charge  brought  against  ber  ww  » 
design  to  overthrow  her  rival— III.  Daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy III.,  and  Berenice,  married  Ptolemy  Pbdopator, 
her  brother.  Her  husband  subsequently  having  be- 
|«omc  enamoured  of  Agathoclea,  and  being  compittob; 
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rated  tor  it « female  and  her  brother*,  was  induced,  at 
their  ijsi^iL'on,  to  order  Arsinoe  to  be  put  to  death. — 
IV.  Adaagater  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  proclaimed  queen 
at  Gaansedea,  when  Carsar  attacked  Alexandrea. 
M  was  conquered,  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Kome  ; 
bat,  t<  this  proved  unpleasing  to  the  people,  she  was 
art  u  Lberty.  Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
monger  sister  Cleopatra,  she  was  put  to  death  by  the 
ardm  of  Antony,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus. 
\Hin,BcU.  Alex. A  —  Apjnan,  Bell.  Ctt.,  5,  9  }— V. 
A  car  of  Egvpt,  the  capital  of  the  Areinoitic  noine, 

h.  ig  to  the  weal  of  the  Nile,  and  between  Hcracleo- 
p»a  Magna  and  l^ke  Mocris.  It  derived  ita  name 
f.iw  Arsinoe.  the  sister  and  queen  ol  Ptolemy  Phila- 
«rn-*':«    The  earlier  appellation  was  the  "  City  of 

i.  '.tc  »,"' at  the  Greeks  translated  it  (Crocodllo- 
pati-  K    toituxn  iroXtc.  Herod.,  2,  148).    This  last- 

1  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
■'a  being  worshipped  here  ;  and  a  tamed  rcp- 
e  of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  care- 
hi.  r.ared  and  attended  to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or  I 
aat  Suako  gives  an  account,  as  an  eyewitness,  of 
i*  custom  The  bodies  ot  the  sacred  croco- 
sJe»  bm  -i;  deposited  after  death  in  the  cells  of  the 
La:  which  »:ood  near  the  city  'I  lie  Fffvptians 
the  crocodile  here,  because  it  was  conse- 
Typbori.  their  evil  genius,  whom  they  dread- 
ed, i  j  sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
■Sks  wn  bis  symbolical  image.  The  city  of  Arsinoe 
■  sew  i  jtle  of  nuns,  which  lie  not  far  to  the  north  of 
-•«  n  Mfdmft  tl  t'aioum  Jomard  yives  an  U> 
icnption  of  them  {Detcnpt  de  iEnyp/r. 
«■  4.  p  446  ) — VI.  A  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of 

*  Anbicus,  nnd  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
K'i       e  modern  Suez      Philadelphua  constructed 

wr.  and  railed  the  place  after  his  m  Mr  r  nnd 
Arsanc  In  its  immediate  vicinity  lay  the  city 
ol  itra,  of  later  erectu  .  H  !.  I  •  ••■;*>  •,•  •  cr  of 
'•he*  sfvtuaitv,  both  places  were  often  called  by  the 
coojbjbs  name  of  Cleopatns.  though  actually  diatinct 
W«  (&r«i ,  805.)  Arsinoe  was  connected  with 
>kt  I^b  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a 
loagnanad  was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Sans  Anbieos.  forming  the  connecting  link  between 
'it  Ubdk  of  Ley  pi  and  that  of  the  East.  In  process 
•ft at.  however,  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper 
pas  of  the  gurf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to  construct 
:-u>-  iri  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  sank 
an  e.  and  finally  disappeared  from  noliee 
Ta» rWmger  table,  in  the  third  century,  makes  men- 
's* of  tbe  place,  but  the  Itinerary  of  Atitonme  passes 
!•••<«  m  silence.  {Mtnnrrt,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  517  ) 
— 1 II  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  coast,  be- 
'■*«      dcoderit  and  the  mouth  of  the  A  rv  mamlus. 

\  27) — VIII.  Another  name  for  Patara,  in 
Wbj.  (Vti.  Patara.) — IX.  A  town  of  Cyprus,  near 
'>   '  rotorv  of  AmmochoftaS,    ( St  rob  ,60 1  )— X 
'■  ■  "     r  of  Egypt,  on  tli«>  Sinus  Arahiens.  (.clow  Phi- 
h»r»  P4rts».    ( Hhn  .6,29  >— X  I .  Another  harbour, 
«  tat  regie-  Troglodytica.  in  the  vicinity  of  Dine. 
1 — Arte mul ,  ap.  Strab.) 
Amu*  po.cs,  a  great  lake  in  the  souUiem  part  of 
Major,  now  the  Lake  of  Van.    It  was  on  its 
ode  embellished  with  cities,  which  were 
•  *>*n  to  th*  Byzantine  writers  than  they  had 
viz  ,  Chahat  or  'Atklat,  Arzei  or  Argith, 
*m  i  rrkri.   This  sheet  of  water  ia  also  sometimes 
''H  ■  Araasntao  geography,  the  Lake  of  llesnouikh, 
**■  the  district  of  that  name  in  which  it  is  situate. 
~*  —a  Baanmmth  is  deduced  from  that  of  Basus, 
'  l'<KWofHaig.  the  first  ruler  of  Armenia     { WaA/, 
'rder  ni  Mulct  Ab u  S.) 

Arr*iivui,  I.  awn  of  Hyatsipes,  was  brother  to 
1*n"*  the  First     He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hia 

*  Xrrr.es  from  making  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but 

*  'eflect;  and,  after  accompanying  the  monarch  to 


the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  bark  oy 
him  to  Susa,  to  act  as  viceroy  or  regent  in  his  absence. 
{Herod.,  7,  10,  ttqq.—ld.,  7,  17  —  Id  .,  7,  52.)  If  the 
alory  related  by  Plutarch  be  true,  Artabanua  must 
always  have  possessed  great  influence  with  Xerxes, 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  writer,  the  monarch 
owed  his  crown  to  his  uncle,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Persiana  to  decide  between  Xerxes  and  his  elder 
brother  Anamenes.  Artabanus  adjudged  the  kingdom 
to  the  former,  as  having  been  born  after  hia  father  came 
to  the  throne,  and  aa  being  the  son  of  Atossa  ths 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  {Plut.,de  /rut.  am  ,  p.  488,/.  p. 
988,  Wyttcnb. — Compare  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus, 7,  1,  irqq.)  We  have  nothing  farther  ol 
Artabanus  in  history.  He  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  individual  of  the  same  name  (Arta- 
banua II.)  who  slew  Xerxes.  {Bafir,  ad  Ctes  .  c.  20, 
p.  151—  Lareher,  ad  Ctes.,  vol.  6,  p.  287.) — II.  An 
Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  of  Xerxes,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  his  grealeat  favourites.  When  the 
monarch,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  eave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleasure,  Artabanus  conceived 
this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  on  the 
throne,  and,  having  conspired  with  Mithradates,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
he  introduced  himself  by  night  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  slew  Xerxea,  B.C.  464.  After  perpetrating 
the  deed,  he  ran  to  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  the  monarch, 
and  told  him  that  Darius,  his  elder  brother,  had  juat 
murdered  bis  father.  Artaxerxes  believed  the  story, 
and  his  brother  was  immediately  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  After  the  new  monarch  had  ascended  the 
throne,  Artabanus  conspired  against  hia  life,  but  was 
betrayed  by  Megabyzus,  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  put 
to  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesias  (c.  30), 
which  lurcher  verv  justly  prefers  to  the  statements  of 
Justin  (3,  1)  and  Ihodorus  Siculus  (10.  19),  both  of 
which  appear  tinged  with  absurdity.  —  III  A  monarch, 
of  Parthia,  known  as  Artabanus  II  ,  or  Arsaccs  VIII. 
He  succeeded  hia  nephew  Phraalea  II.  (Arsacea 
VII.),  and  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Thogarii,  a 
Scythian  nation.  {Justin,  42,  2  ) — IV.  A  monarch  of 
Panhia,  known  as  Artabanua  HI.,  or  Arsaccs  XIX. 
He  succeeded  Vononcs  I.,  whom  he  drove  from  the 
throne,  having  himself  previously  reigned  in  Media. 
Faithful  lo  the  Romans,  his  protectors,  as  long  as  Cicr- 
manicus  inspired  him  with  fear,  he  became,  after  ths 
death  of  this  commander,  cruel  and  oppressive  to  hia 
subjects,  and  arrogant  towards  Rome.  His  people 
complained  of  him  to  Tiberius,  who  named  for  ihcm 
Phraatca  as  king.  This  individual,  however,  dying 
on  the  route,  the  emperor  nominated  Tihdaies.  Arta- 
banus fled  into  Scvthia,  but,  being  encouraged  by  the 
effeminacy  of  Tiridates,  he  took  up  arms  again,  and  re- 
covered his  kingdom.  The  death  of  Tiberius  &aved  him 
from  punishment,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  Caligula 
by  dint  of  flatteries.  Still,  however,  he  waa  once  more 
driven  out  by  his  subjects,  and  only  returned  eventually 
to  die  in  hia  kingdom,  about  44  A.D.  {Tacit.,  Ann., 
2.58  — Id.  io  ,6,31  —Id  to  .  6,  43,  Ac.)— V.  A  king 
of  the  Parthians,  son  of  Vslogeses  IV.,  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  216.  Hia  historical  name  is  Artabanua 
IV.,  or  Arsaccs  XXXI.  He  had  hardly  commenced 
his  reign  when  he  was  menaced  by  Caracalla.  The 
emperor  demanded  hia  daughter  in  marriage,  in  ordrt 
to  have  a  pretext  for  war  in  case  he  refused.  The 
Parthian  king,  however,  assented,  and  the  Roman  army 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  Parthian  capital,  where 
Artabanua  met  it  with  a  brilliant  cortege.  But  on  a 
given  signal,  the  Roman  troops  fell  upon  the  followers 
of  ths  monarch,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  ensued, 
from  which  Artabanus  himself  with  difficulty  escaped. 
Carracalla  thereupon  pillaged  the  surrounding  country, 
and  then  returned  to  Mesopotamia.  Artabanua,  burn- 
ing  for  revenge,  assembled  the  largest  army  which  ths 
Parthians  bad  ever  as  yet  raised,  crossed  the  Euphratca, 
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hud  waste  everything  with  fire  and  sword,  and  en- 
countered the  Roman  force*  in  Syria.  Macnnus  had 
succeeded  Caracaila.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  a  herald  from 
(he  Romans  announced  the  fact  of  Caracalla's  being 
dead,  and  that  Macnnus  was  his  successor,  and  also 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
The  Romans  accordingly  restored  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Arta- 
banus  returned  to  his  capital.  His  prosperity,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  Ardshir  Ba began,  or  Arta- 
xvnes,  excited  the  Persians  to  revolt,  and  Artahanus 
was  deft-ntcd,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  With 
nun  ended  the  Purth.an  dynasty  of  the  Arsacida*.  The 
family  itself,  however,  was  not  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Artahanus,  but  continued  to  reign  io  Armenia,  as 
tribularv  to  the  ik-w  Persian  dynasty,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.     ( Hi'./gr .  Untv.,  vol.  3,  p.  540.) 

Artabaxcs,  I.  moii  of  Pharnaces,  commander  of  the 
Partisans  and  C'hora*mians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
He  escorted  tins  monarch  through  Europe  to  Asia, 
after  the  haitle  of  $alawis,.st  the  head  of  sixty  thouaaod 
men,  and  rejoined  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of  Pla- 
tasa.  tie  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in 
this  conflict,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mardonius.  succeeded  in  retreating  to  Asia  with  the 
residue  of  his  own  forces,  having  obtained  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  Thcssaly  by  assuring  the  inhabitants  that 
Mardonius  had  defeated  the  Greeks.  {Herod.,  7,  66. 
—Id.,  8,  126  —  /</..<»,  41.—  Jd.,9,89.)— II.  A  general 
of  Artaxcracs  Lo  tig  i  minus.  He  remained  faithful  to 
this  prtnee  as  long  us  he  reigned,  and  did  everything 
in  bin  power  to  conquer  Dataraes,  who  bad  revolted 
against  the  king,  lie  himself  subsequently  revolted 
against  Ochus,  but,  after  fleeing  into  Macedonia,  was 
pardoned  by  that  prince.  He  fought  in  tho  battle  of 
Arbelo,  on  the  sale  of  Darius,  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  who 
made  him  sal  mp  of  Bactriana.  He  had  a  large  number 
of  sons,  to  whom  Alexander  assigned  governments. 
His  daughters  were  married,  one  to  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus ;  another  to  E  nineties,  of  Cardia  ;  and  a  third 
to  Sclcucus.    (  fiiopr-  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  642.) 

Abtabrum  PromontorIom,  a  promontory  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Spain,  now  Cape  Finisttrre,  in 
Gatliria.  It  was  sometimes  called  Celticum  Promon- 
tory m  ( Pi,n.,  4, 22),  and  also  Xerium.  (Strab.,  106.) 

Aktacoan'a,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  situate 
on  the  river  Arms,  now  the  Hen.  (Arrian,  3,  25. — 
So  ah  ,  350.) 

Artagkrab  or  Artaoickrta,  a  town  of  Armenia 
Major,  northeast  of  Amida,  where  Caius  Cssar,  a 
nephew  of  Augustus,  wa*  dangerously  wounded  by  one 
Addmu*.  It  is  now  probably  Ardu.  {Veil.  PnUrc. 
2,  103.) 

Artafhbbkes,  I.  a  brother  of  Darius,  and  sou  of 
Hystsspes,  governor  of  Sardis.  (Herodot.,  5,  25.)— 
II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Darius  seat  into 
Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  by  Mdtiades.  (Fid.  Datis^tfrrerf.,  4, 
153  —  Id,  5.  55.) 

Artavasdrs  or  ArtabIzcs,  king  of  Armenia,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Tigranes,  began  to  reign  about 
70  B.C.  It  was  principally  through  his  treacherous 
advice,  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  Parthia,  that  Crassus 
(ailed  in  his  expedition  against  that  country.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  by  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  also 
acted  a  treacherous  part  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
who  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alexandres.  He  was  put 
to  death,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Cleopatra,  who 
wished  to  obtain  succours  from  the  King  of  Media,  and 
therefore  sent  him  the  head  of  Artavasdea,  hia  ene- 
my. The  prince  appears  to  have  been  a  very  well  ed- 
ucated man.  He  wrote  in  Greek  two  historical  works, 
some  tragedies,  discourses,  dec.  {Plul.,  Vit.  Anton., 
c.  50,  seqq.) 


I  Artakata,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Ah 
|  menia,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  built  upon  a  plan 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper  site  for  Use 
capital  to  King  ArUxias.  Near  tt  ran  the  Ames.  It 
was  burned  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  Tindatcs,  wis 
called  it  Nermea,  in  bonoor  of  Nero.  It  is  now  At- 
de*h.  (Phn  ,  6,  9.— /7©r.,  3,  6  —  Tacit^  Ann,  13, 
39,  et  41. -id.  i6.,  14,  23  —  Id.  tb.,  16,  15  — Strri., 
363.) 

Artaxekxbs,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  this  article.  The  first  or  the 
name  succeeded  his  father  Xerxes,  who  had  been  a»- 
sassinated  by  Artabanoa,  captain  of  the  royal  guard*. 
After  discovering  and  punishing  the  murderer  of  ms 
father,  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  war  in  Bac.na.  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  be  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence the  Egyptians,  who  bad  revolted  under  I  nana, 
and  who  had  been  aided  by  the  Athenians.  Thougs 
severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  he  becsme  con- 
spicuous afterward  for  m  i  hi  ness  and  moderation.  Ilia 
Artaxerxes  was  called  Matipoxetp  (LonfimdnsuX  fan 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  according  to 
Strabo,  which,  on  his  standing  straight,  could  reach  hit 
knees ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  because  his  ngbt 
ha  nd  was  ladg er  thau  his  left.  He  reigned  thirty  yean, 
and  died  B.C.  425.  (Ctes.,  Per*.,  c.  30,  ttqq.,  p  71. 
seqq.,  ed  Bakr.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Artax.,  iju/.)-JI.  Tbr 
second  of  the  name,  was  surnamed  livrjuuv  (Mtunwl 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.  He  was  son 
of  Darius  the  Second,  by  Pary satis,  the  daugbuv  of 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus. 
Os lanes,  and  Oxatbres.  His  name  was  Arsaeet,  w*ieb 
he  changed  into  Artaxerxes  when  he  ascended  tbc 
throne.  His  brother  Cyrus  was  of  an  ambitions  dis- 
position, and  he  resolved  to  make  himself  king  u  op- 
position to  Artaxerxes.  Parysatis  always  favowed 
Cyrus  ;  and  when  ho  was  accused  by  Tissapheroes  o{ ' 
plotting  against  his  brother,  she  obtained  his  pardon  br 
her  influence  and  entreaties.  According  to  Xeoopboo 
(Anah.,  1,  1),  it  wss  irritation  against  his  brother  U* 
listening  to  this  charge  that  induced  Cyrus  to  rnolt 
and  aspire  to  the  throne.  Another  reason.  bowcTtr, 
still  more  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  ho  ambitious  prince, 
would  likewise  appear  to  nave  urged  him  on  to  li* 
step.  Artaxerxes  had  been  born  before  his  father's 
accession  to  the  empire,  whereas  Cyrus  was  bom  d* 
son  of  a  king,  a  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  had  given  Xerxes  the  throne.  (  Fid.  Artabami*, 
I.)  Cyrus  had  been  appointed  by  his  brother  satrap 
of  Lydia,  and  had  also  the  command  assigned  htm  of 
whatever  forces  the  Dorian  cities  along  the  coast  ol 
Asm  Miner  might  be  required  to  send  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Peraisn  armies.  (Consult  Schneider,  ad  J«< 
Anob,  1, 1.)  Taking  advantage  of  this,  be  sssetaUd 
under  various  pretexts  a  numerous  array,  and  at  length 
marched  against  his  brother  at  the  bead  of  one  bundrw 
thousand  barbarians,  and  nearly  thirteen  tbuuw'J 
Greeks.  Artaxerxes  met  him  at  Cunaxa  with  an  army 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  a  brief  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.  Ho  was  shm 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory  ;  for  he  had  routed 
his  body-guard  the  guards  of  the  king,  while  ib« 
Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that  part  of  the  king  * 
army  which  had  been  opposed  to  tbem.  The  loss  oj 
the  battle  wss  owing  portly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  « 
Cyrus  in  charging  the  royal  guards,  and  partly  to  d* 
circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  pursued  too  far  the 
barbarians  opposed  to  them.  Artaxerxes  was  wounded 
in  the  action  by  Cyrus's  own  bond,  while  Cyrus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  slain  by  Mithrsdatcs,  a  young  ?tm™ 
noble,  and  by  a  Carian  soldier,  having  been  w  Minimi 
in  succession  by  each.  So  anxious,  however,  *ai 
Artaxerxes  to  have  it  believed  that  he  himself  had  aUia 
the  young  prinee,  that  both  Mithrsdatee  and  the  ConM 
eventually  lost  their  lives  for  boasting  of  the  deed. 
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After  tbe  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  began  their 
celebrated  retreat,  so  graphic  an  account  of  which  has 
btn  preserved  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon.    (  Vtd. 

Artaxerxes  wa.i  now  peaceable  [Assessor 
sf  ik  ttmos.  Being  irritated  at  the  Lacedemonians, 
woo  bad  embraced  his  brother's  cause,  he  lent  aid  to 
Casta  the  Athenian  admiral,  and  succeeded  by  his 
■eat*  id  wresting  from  Sparta  the  dominion  of  the 
eea  He  then  furnished  the  necessary  means  for  re- 
tbe  walls  of  Athens,  and  finally,  by  employing 
aw  |OsJ  in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  (ireciau 
Kates,  ae  forced  Agesilaus  to  abandon  the  extensive 
( .cunts  be  bad  already  made  in  the  Persian  domtn- 
ns.  The  war  at  length  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
nanonak  treaty,  by  *hica  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
van  sniednud  to  bis  sway.  Artaxerxes  was  not 
neeBMiol  in  checking  a  revolt  on  the  part  ot  the  Egyp- 
rwaa  bis  march  in  person  a^ainsi  tnc  Oadusii, 
a  I'porr  Asia,  crowned  with  any  happier  result.  He 
*u  framed  entirely  by  his  mother  Parysatis,  who,  by 
•  bu  inclinations,  had  gained  a  complete  as- 

cetaWy  ever  htm.    After  having  put  to  death  Darius, 
Li  •iirftson.  for  conspiring  against  him,  he  died  at 
tat  n't  meed  sge  of  ninety  four  years,  bowed  down  by 
wnwr  it  the  loss  of  two  other  sons  whom  Ochus,  who 
•• :  ifter  him,  had  managed  to  cut  ou.  According 
rus,  bs  wis  on  the  throne  forty -three  years  , 
rding  to  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandnne  Chron- 
.  y  year*     Plutarch  makes  his  reign  sixty-two 
ji  this  i<  an  error  of  a  transcriber.  (LhoJ 
.104—  Clinton's  Fust  Hell  ,  vol    I,  p.  316, 
5ttf- III  The  third  of  the  name,  called  previously 
v  ind  known  in  history  as  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  or 
saspb  Ocbos,  succeeded  his  father  Mnemon.  He 
ced  bis  reign  with  the  massacre  of  his  brothers, 
■ad  ai  all  wbo  belonged  to  the  royal  family.  Egypt 
*at  at  thu  tune  m  full  revolt.  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
Mav  u>  mn  attempted  to  reduce  it.  and  Ochus  con- 
tinued lie  air  by  means  of  his  generals.  Learning, 
boweier,  Uut  the  Egyptians  indulged  in  railleries 
KUist  be  person,  and.  moreover,  that  Phoenicia  and 
<  iprss  had  also  rebelled,  be  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
1  amies,  took  Sidon  through  the  treachery  of  Mentor, 
'  of  tbe  Greek  mercenaries,  and  made  an 
ate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.    He  then 
against  Egvpt,  and  reconquered  it  through 
in  uleni*  of  Batroaa     Once  master  of  the 
he  gave  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  cruelty, 
the  temples,  insulted  the  Egyptian  deities, 
a  crown  all,  caused  the  sacred  Apis  to  be  killed, 
'  ■  flesh  served  up  for  a  repast.    This  conduct 
i  indignation  of  Bagoas,  who,  being  an  Egyp- 
1    '     rtb,  was.  of  course,  strongly         in  d  t«>  t.v 
'  -  "  si  bis  country.    He  concealed  his  angry  feel- 
ewever.  until  Ochus  bad  returned  to  Persia,  and 
■  ad  ht»  indolent  mode  of  life,  giving  up  the  reins 
"eminent  entirely  to  Bagoas.    The  latter  there- 
*■*  etased  bun  to  be  poisoned,  gave  bis  body  to  be 
"'o-iod  by  eats,  and,  to  indicate  his  cruelty  of  dis- 
-  ticn,  bad  sabre  handles  made  of  his  bones.  Bagoas 
ilhrTicant  throne  Arses,  the  \  0SJSJSSSJSJ  son 
1  '*»**,  and  pot  to  death  all  the  rest.    Ochus  reigned 
'  Ml  yean,  not  eighteen,  as  Manctho  gives  it.  (JEli- 
«.  T  H.,  8.  8.— Justin,  10,  3.)— IV7.  A  soldier  of 
i  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Saseanidae,  and 
i  >y  the  Greek  historian*  Artaxerxes.    His  true 
vat  Ardecbir  Babegan,  and  be  was  the  son  or 
i  of  an  individual  named  Sasaan,  who,  though 
circumstances,  claimed  descent  from 
i  f  jongimanus     He  succeeded  in  dethroning 
taaanoa,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidss.  and  thus  laid  the 
'•"c*k*on  of  the  second  or  later  Persian  empire.  Al- 
a  asurper.  Artuerxes  appears  to  have  bad  a 
Msekis  reign,  aa  far  aa  the  internal  affairs  of  his 
^s*"  *ere  concerned.    In  his  external  relations  he 
•a  is  contact  with  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  de- 
D  D 


feated  him  on  his  nvading  the  Roman  territory,  and 
forced  htm  to  retreat.  Artaxerxes  was  about  to  renew 
the  war  with  fresh  forces,  when  he  died.  To  rare 
prudence  and  heroic  courage  he  united  a  love  of  letters, 
and  is  said  to  have  composed  several  works.  He 
reigned  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  left  the  throne 
to  Sapor  I. — V.  A  brother  and  successor  of  Sapor  II 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  A.D.  384. — As 
regards  the  form  Artaxerxes  ('Aprofrp^r),  which  some- 
times occurs,  in  editions,  in  place  of  the  more  common 
Artaxerxes,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bahr  (ad  Ctes.,  p. 
186,  scqq  ).  The  name  Artaxerxes  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Artachskast  or  Artackshasta  in  Persian,  and  tu 
have  been  compounded  of  the  Persian  Art  or  Ard, 
"strong,"  and  the Zendic  Khshctro,  Khshcred,  or  Khshe- 
tra,  "  a  warrior."  Hence  the  appellation  Artaxerxes 
will  signify  "a  strong  or  mighty  warrior  "  (Compare 
Herodotus,  6,  98,  'AprafipZije,  ftiyac  upijioe  )  Others 
write  the  Persian  name  thus,  Artahschets,  and  make 
it  equivalent  to  "  a  great  king  "  (Consult  Bahr,  ad 
Ctes.,  p.  187. — Rosenmuller,  Hanabuch,  dec  ,  vol.  1. 
p.  373,  n.  40. — Dc  Saey,  Mrmutres  sur  diverse  an- 
tiqnlis  de  la  Perse,  p.  100  ) 

A rtaiias,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenis. — 
I.  The  first  reigned  in  the  Upper  or  Greater  Armenia, 
with  the  consent  of  Antiochua  the  Great.  He  gave  an 
aaylum  to  Hannibal  at  one  time,  and  waa  also  taken 
prisoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  but  afterward  regain- 
ed bis  liberty. — II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes.  He  was 
killed  by  bis  own  subjects,  A.D  30,  snd  Tigranes 
chosen  as  his  successor.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2.) — III.  Sur- 
named  Zeno,  son  of  Poleinon.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Armenia  by  Germanicus,  in  the  place  of  Ve- 
nones,  who  was  expelled  the  throne.  He  died  A  D. 
36.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  31.) 

AtTKMindRus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Cmdus,  who.  hav- 
ing been  intrusted  by  his  friend  Brutus  with  the  secret  ot 
the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  against  Caesar,  presented  to 
the  latter  a  memorial  containing  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair.  Caesar  received  it  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house;,  and  put  it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence.  Had 
it  been  read  by  him,  the  whole  plot  would  have  been 
crushed.  (Plat ,  Vit.  Cas.) — II.  A  geographer  of 
Epbesua,  who  flourished  about  104  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing visited  the  cossts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  having  seen  Gadea  and  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  shores,  as  also  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Red 
Sea,  he  published  a  geographical  work  in  eleven  books, 
entitled  V  t  uypa^ovfiei'a.  More  than  five  centuries 
after  this,  Marcianus  oi  Heraclea  made  an  abridgment 
of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved.  We  have  also  re 
maining  some  other  fragments  of  Artemidorua.  Athe- 
naeus  likewise  cites  his  lomc  Memoirs,  'Iuvixd  i-c 
uvfifiara.  He  is  often  referred  to  by  Strsbo,  Pliny, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byxantium.  The  remains  of  Ar- 
te midoms  are  given  in  the  Minor  Greek  geograhpers 
by  Hoeachel  and  Hudson,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fragment,  giving  a  description  of  the  Nile,  which  was 
published  for  the  first  lime  by  Berger  in  Aretin's  Bey- 
trdgc  zur  Gesch.  und  Lit.,  vol.  2.  1804  ( May),  p.  60. 
— III.  A  native  of  Ephesus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Antoninea,  and  who  was  sumamed,  for  distinction 
from  others,  Daldianus,  because  hia  mother  bad  been 
bom  in  Dsldis,  a  city  of  Lydia  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  'OvetpoaptTixu,  a  work  On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Dreams,  in  five  books.  It  contains  all  that 
the  author  had  been  able  to  collect  during  his  travels 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  from  those  persons  who, 
in  that  superstitious  age,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
so  futile  and  illusory  a  subject  The  work,  apart 
from  ita  main  topic,  contains  some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  ancient  customs,  and  serves 
also  to  explain  many  symbols  and  allegorical  objects 
connected  with  the  sculpture  of  former  times.  It  fur 
nishee,  moreover,  some  important  aid  in  elucidating 
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points  of  mythology.  The  style  is  marked  \iy  »  cer- 
tain degree  of  neatness,  if  not  elegance.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Rciff,  Ltips  ,  1805,  2  vols.  8vo. — 
IV.  A  physician  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  He  is  charged 
with  having  roatilated  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Not 
content  with  removing  expressions  that  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  substituting  others  thai  were  more  intelli- 
gible in  his  own  day,  he  is  said  also  to  have  interpo- 
lated i he  text,  and  to  have  struck  out,  at  the  same 
time,  whatever  appeared  to  clash  with  the  new  matter 
thus  brought  in  by  him.  ( Vid.  Hippocrates. — GaUn, 
comm.  in  lib.  de  not.  hum.,  p.  4  — Sprengel,  Htsl. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  294.) — V.  A  painter,  whose  country 
is  uncertain.  He  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  is  referred  to  by  Martial 
(£>  ,  5,  40),  who  censures  him.  because,  in  painting 
Venus,  he  did  not  give  that  soft  gracefulness  to  her 
person  which  other  artists  had  done,  but  rather  a  de- 
gree of  the  austere  dignity  of  Minerva.  (SUHg,  Diet. 
Art.,  s.v.) 

Art£mis  (*Aprf/*to),  the  Greek  name  of  Diana. 
From  a  curious  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinos 
{Strom.,  1,  p.  384,  Poll.),  it  would  appear,  that  the 
goddess  was  called  Artemis  because  of  Phrygian  origin 
(Qpoyiav  re  oioav,  KtK?J}odai  'Apre/uv).  Hence  Ja- 
blonski  concludes,  that  the  name  itself  is  a  Phrygian 
one,  and  he  compares  it  with  the  royal  appellation  Ar- 
t etnas,  as  given  in  Xenophon  to  a  king  of  Phrygia. 
(Cyrop.,  2,  I,  5.)  It  is  very  probable,  that  the  primi- 
tive root  of  the  terra  Artemis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Persian  tongue  (Arta,  Arte,  Art.  Ar,  all  signifying 
"  great,"  or  "  excellent"),  and  thus  Artemis  or  Diana 
becomes  identical  with  the  "  great"  mother  of  Nature, 
even  as  she  was  worshipped  at  Ephesus.  As  a  col- 
lateral confirmation  of  this  etymology,  we  may  state, 
that  the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (7,  61),  ori- 
ginally called  themselves  Art  at  ('Apraioi),  which  Hcl- 
lanicus  makes  equivalent  to  the  Greek  //puef,  "heroes," 
i.  e.,  great,  strong,  powerful.  (Hellan.,  fragm.,  p.  97, 
Sturz. — Id.,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  i.  v.  'Apraia  )  Other 
derivstions  of  the  name  Artemis  are  not  so  satisfacto- 
ry. Sickler,  for  example,  deduces  it  from  the  Semitic 
Ar,  "  a  foe,"  and  tama,  "  impurity,"  as  indicating  the 
foe  of  what  is  unchaste,  gloomy,  or  obscure.  ( Cadmus, 
p.  xc.)  Welcker,  on  the  other  hsnd,  regards  it  as  an 
epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis  and  Nemesis, 
and  ssys  that  it  is  upt-Qt/iie.  (Schwenk,  Etymol.  My- 
thol.  Andeut.,  p.  263.)  Plato,  in  his  Cratylua,  derives 
'ApTtutc  from  hprtfif^,  •*  whole,"  "  uninjured,"  and, 
therefore,  "  sound"  and  "  pure,"  as  referring  to  the 
virgin  purity  of  the  goddess.  This  is  about  as  correct 
as  the  rest  of  Plato's  attempts  at  etymology.  ( Cralyl., 
p.  60  —Op.,  ed.  Bekk,  vol.  4,  p.  248  — Consult  Crew- 
xer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p  190.) 

Artemisia,  T.  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Haiicamas- 
sus,  reigned  over  Halicamassus,  and  also  over  Cos 
and  other  adjacent  islands.  She  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  when  he  invaded  Greece,  with  five  vessels, 
the  best  equipped  of  the  whole  fleet  after  those  of  the  i 
Sidonisns ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  valour  and  skill  | 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  as  to  elicit  from  Xerxes  the 
well-known  remark,  that  the  men  had  acted  like  worn- 1 
en  in  the  fight,  and  the  women  like  men.  The  Athe- 
nians, indignant  that  a  female  should  appear  in  arms 
against  them,  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachma  to 
any  one  who  should  take  her  prisoner.  She  however 
escaped  after  the  action.  (Herod.,  7,  99. — Id.,  8.  88. 
— Id.,  8,  93.)  If  we  are  to  believe  Ptolemy  Hepbtcs- 
tion,  a  writer  who  mixed  tip  many  fables  with  some 
truth,  Artemisia  subsequently  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  youth  of  Abydos,  named  Dardanus ;  but.  not 
meeting  with  a  return  for  her  passion,  she  put  out  his 
eyes  while  he  slept,  and  then  threw  herself  down  from 
the  lover's  leap  at  the  Promontory  of  I<eucate.  ( Ptol. 
Heph<ttt.,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod  ,  190,  p.  163,  Be**.)— II. 
Another  queen  of  Caria,  not  to  be-confounded  with  the 
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preceding.  She  was  the  daughter  of  He 
king  of  Carta,  and  married  her  brother  M. 
species  of  union  sanctioned  by  the  custot 
country.  She  lost  her  husband,  who  was  n 
for  personal  beauty,  B.C.  366,  and  she  becao 
sequence,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  affliction. 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  called  A 
(MavauXtfov,  sal.  ftviffielov,  i.  e.,  "  tomb  t 
lus"),  aud  the  most  noted  writers  of  the  day 
vited  to  st tend  a  literary  contest,  in  which 
wards  were  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  shouk 
with  most  ability  the  praises  of  the  deceased, 
the  individuals  who  came  together  on  that 
were,  according  to  Aulus  Gellios  (10,  18), ' 
pus,  Theodectes,  Naucrites,  and  even  Isorrai 
prize  was  won  by  Tbeopoinpus.  (Aui  C 
Valerius  Maximus  and  Aulus  Gellius  relate 
lous  story  concerning  the  excessive  grief  of  .' 
They  say  that  she  actually  mixed  the  ashes  n 
band  with  water,  and  drank  them  off!  ( Vol.  A 
The  grief  of  Artemisia,  poignant  though  il  w 
caase  her  to  neglect  the  care  of  her  domin 
conquered  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  gained  \ 
of  some  Greek  cities  on  the  main  land  ;  aiv 
said  that  she  died  of  grief  two  years  after  tl 
her  husband.  (Vitruv.,  2,  8.— Strab.,  6S< 
36,  5  ) 

ArtbhtsIom,  a-promontory  of  Eubcea,  on 
western  side  of  the  island.    It  bad  a  temple 
Artemis  (Diana),  whence  its  name.  Off 
the  Greeks  obtained  then*  first  victory  over 
of  Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  with  the  action 
mopylss.    (Herod.,  7,  175,  dec.) 

Arts «rr a,  I.  a  city  of  Assyria,  north  of 
and  southwest  of  Apollonia.  It  appears  to  I 
the  same  with  Dastagerda  in  the  middle 
the  Chalasar  of  more  modern  tiroes.  (Tac 
—Pirn..  6,  26  —  Isid..  Charae.)—\l.  Anoll 
menia  Msjor,  near  its  southern  boundary,  nov 
or  Van.  It  lay  at  the  southeastern  cxtrem 
Arsisaa  Palus,  now  Lake  of  Van. 

Artbwon,  I.  a  celebrated  mechanician,  a 
Clazomcna*,  who  was  with  Pericles  at  the  an 
mos,  where  it  is  said  he  invented  the  batterin 
ttstudo,  and  other  equally  valuable  military 
(Ptut.,  Vit.  Pericl.,  c.  27.)— II.  A  native  of 
of  the  lower  order,  whose  features  rcsembl 
strongest  manner  those  of  Anliochua  The 
queen,  after  the  king's  murder,  made  use  of 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lingering  stall 
his  seeming  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  she  r 
ceal  her  guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked  purpose 
7.  10.) 

Artim pasa,  a  name  given  to  a  goddess  i 
Scythians,  whose  attributes  resembled  those  o 
ctan  Venus.  (Herod.,  4. 69  )  Some  read,  in 
Herodotus,  'Aptiznaaa  (Anppasa) ;  others, 
gen  (eontr.  Cei*.  V.,  p.  609),  prefer  'A/ 
Many  consider  the  deity  here  mentioned  to 
other  than  the  ''Earth,"  the  German  Herth> 
cording  to  Jamieson,  the  ancient  Goths  call 
Iordem-asa,  and  Ardem-asa.  i.  e  ,  "  terra*  de 
first  part  of  the  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  oi 
term  "earth,"  through  the  German  "  erde,"  a 
mainder  refers  to  the  A  si,  or  earliest  dci  ties  of  A 
Scandinavian  mythology.  (Hermes  Seythtev. 

Arvai.es  or  Amrarvai.rs,  a  name  given 
priests  who  celebrated  the  festivals  called  Ar 
This  sacerdotal  order  is  said  to  have  been 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  I 
who  had  twelve  sons  ;  and  when  one  of  tr 
Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply  1 
and  called  himself  and  the  rest  of  her  som 
Arvales.  Their  office  waa  for  life,  and  contii 
in  captivity  and  exile  They  wore  a  crown 
the  ears  of  wheat,  and  a  white  woollen  wrea 
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hymn  sang  by  these  priests  mi 

discovered  tn  1778,  in  opening  toe  foundations  of  the 
aaenrfv  of  St.  Peter's,  inscribed  on  s  stone  Consult 
Fsndhnt  {Lex.  Tot  Lot,  s.  v  Arvales),  where  the 
question  is  considered,  whether  the  Arvales  and  the 
Aasearvales  were  distinct  priesthoods  or  not.  Refor- 
est* »  there  made  to  the  work  of  Marinio,  Degti 
.Ittucke  Monumentt  de'  FrateUi  Arvsdi,  seolpiti  gut  in 
tsraie  dx  mtmrmo.  ed  ora  raccoitt,  dtciferatie  commen- 
ts   Rem*,  1795,  2  vols.  4to." 

Attracts,  •  god  of  the  Egyptians,  son  of  Isis  and 
Osms.   (Vtd  floras.) 

Asvmsi,  •  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  whose  terri- 
ssnes  lay  between  the  sources  of  the  Elaver  or  Allter, 
and  Durantu*  or  I  >  rda  •••  branches  of  the  lager  and 
(iaramns.  TKe  district  is  now  Auvcrgne.  Their 
capital  was  Augustunometum,  now  Clermont.  They 
were  a  powerful  nation,  and  were  only  conquered  after 
rreat  daughter.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  At,  or  «7.  M  high,"  and  Vera nn  (fearann),  "  coun- 
try" or  "  region  "  (  Thierry,  Hut.  des  Gavlou,  vol. 
tp.  29  ) 

AsiDsfrst  Pbomontorioh,  a  promontory  of  Chios. 
The  adjacent  country  was  famous  fur  producing  a 
•row  i  Vinurm  Arttutum)  that  was  considered  the  best 
sf  all  the  Greek  wines.  (Vtrg,  Ectog.,  5,  71  — 
9trd> .  955 — Plut  ,  non  posse  suae,  rm,  dec,  c.  17 
— drau  Ales  ,  Peed.,  2,  2  ) 

Aims  T*«qpimo8,  I.  a  brother  of  Lucius  Tar- 
•ntu'us,  or  Tarquin  the  Proud.  He  was  of  a  meek 
sad  gentle  spirit,  and  was  married  to  the  younger 
Tafia.  His  wife,  a  haughty  and  ambitious  woman, 
him,  according  to  the  old  legend,  and  mar- 
Tirqtnn  the  Proud,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  made 
it  with  bis  own  spouse.  (Liv.,  I,  46. — Arnold's 
vol  I,  p.  41.) — If.  A  son  Of  Tarquin  the 
In  the  first  conflict  that  took  place  after  the 
father,  he  and  Brutus  slew  each  other. 
(Ln .  •  6  —  Arnold"*  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 

Atffrnri,  I  a  Roman  writer,  who,  with  an  affec- 
tatw,  of  the  style  of  Sallust,  composed  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Voss.,  de 
Hist  Let ,  1,  ML) — II.  A  Roman  poet,  whose  full 
earn*  was  Aruntius  Stella  He  is  highly  praised  by 
Sutius,  who  dedicated  some  of  his  productions  to  him. 
and  also  bv  Martial.  Among  the  works  that  he  com- 
posed was  a  poem  on  the  victory  of  Domitian  over  the 
Sarmata*.  His  writings  have  not  come  down  to  us. 
[ftasava,  Sylv  ,  1,  2,  17 .  —  Id.  hi,  1,  2,  258,  dec  — 
Mertml.  5.  59,  t.—Id  ,  12,  3,  11,  Ac.) 
Atrseax.     V\d.  Haruspex. 

AsiiT*.  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  situate  on  the 
Araxes.  east  of  Artaxata,  towards  the  confines  of  Me- 
(Str*b  ,  528.)    It  is  probably  the  Naxuana  of 


As-gard  of  Scandinavian  mythology.    (Kilter's  Vor- 
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Air  iNDCf,  a  Persian,  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
b?  Cambv^es  He  was  put  to  death  by  Darius  for  is- 
nn«  a  silver  coinage  in  his  own  name.  (Herodot., 
«,!«) 

A***dcr.  a  governor  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
arnler  Ph.»maees  He  revolted  sgainst  him  B.C.  47; 
and  having  defeated  both  him  and  his  successor,  obtain- 
ed peaceable  possession  of  the  government,  which  was 
afterward  confirmed  to  him  by  Augustus.  He  separated 
bv  a  wall  the  Tauric  <  "hersoneae  from  the  continent. 
[Appesu  Bell  jlf./W.,  120  —  Dm  Castius,  42,  46  ) 

Awiscaoim.  I.  a  Roman  fortified  post  on  the  Ger- 
fflan  side  of  the  Rhine.  Ptolemy  places  it  where  the 
Canal  of  Drmas  joined  the  Yssel. — II.  A  town  of 
Germany,  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peuting.  on  the  weatern 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  south  of  the  modern  Santen. 
(Compare  Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  3,  p.  454.)  Rilter 
ass  some  curious  speculations  upon  the  name  of  this 
place,  and  seeks  to  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and 
M  of  toe  Asporgiani,  on  the  Palus  Meotis  (Strabo, 
«5  .is  also  between  both  of  these  and  the  famed 


halle,  p  296,  seqq  —  Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Asi ) 

Asbysta,  a  small  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  situate  be- 
tween the  Gilligummrr  on  the  east,  and  the  Auschia*  on 
the  west  (Herodot ,  4,  170),  and  above  Cyrenaica. 
They  had  no  communication  with  the  coast,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cyrcncans.  According  to  Herodotus 
(/.  e. ),  they  were  beyond  all  the  A  fricans  remarkable  for 
the  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses.  (Rennetl, 
Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  2,  p.  265  ) 

Arcai.Ipiics,  I.  a  sou  of  Mars  and  Astyochc,  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Orchomcnians,  with 
his  brother  Ialmenus.  He  was  killed  by  Deiphobus. 
(Horn  ,  11. ,  2,  513  ) — II.  A  son  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra 
or  Orphne,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  over  Proserpina 
in  the  Etysian  fields.  It  was  he  who  testified  to  the 
fact  of  Proserpina's  having  eaten  a  pomegranate  seed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  ( Vid.  Proserpina.)  He  was 
changed  into  an  owl  for  his  mischief-making.  Ovid, 
Met.,  5,  549  )  Another  legend  says  that  Ceres  placed 
a  large  stone  on  him  in  Erebus,  which  Hercules  rolled 
away.  (Apollod  ,  1,  5,  3  —  Id .,  2,  5,  12  )  There 
arc  likewise  other  variationa  in  the  fable,  as  given  by 
the  ancient  mycologists.  According  to  Antoninus 
Liberalia  (c.  24),  who  quotcB  from  Nicander,  the  name 
of  the  individual  was  Ascalabua,  son  of  the  nymph 
Mismc  (Mieftn).  His  mother  having  handed  Ceres  a 
drink  when  the  latter  was  searching  for  her  daughter, 
and  the  goddess  having,  through  excessive  thirst, 
drained  the  cup  at  a  single  draught,  Ascalabus,  in  de- 
rision, ordered  a  caldron  to  be  brought ;  whereupon 
the  offended  deity  changed  him  into  a  lizard.  (Com- 
pare Muncker,  ad  Anton.  Lib,  I.  c,  and  Crcuzer, 
Symbofik,  vol  4,  p.  467,  seqq.) 

Ascalon,  .\  maritime  town  of  Palestine,  320  fur- 
longs from  Jerusalem,  between  Azotus  to  the  north, 
and  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus  Urania  was  worship- 
ped in  this  city.  Her  temple  was  pillaged,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  the  Scythians,  B  C.  630.  Here  aUo 
was  worshipped  the  goddess  I). recto.  Ascalon  was 
taken  from  the  Assyrians  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
ward fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  and  Antiochus  I. ;  but,  during  ths 
wars  between  Antiochus  Epiphancs  and  his  brother 
Philopator,  it  became  independent,  and  remained  so 
until  it  fell  under  the  Roman  power  It  was  frequent- 
ly taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  much  during 
the  crusades.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  it, 
after  a  siege  of  five  or  six  months,  in  1153  or  1 154,  at 
which  time  it  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  town  ; 
but,  falling  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  it  was 
almost  destroyed,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place, 
which  they  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabians.  Its  modern  name  is  Sealona. 
Herod  the  Great  was  born  in  Ascalon,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ascalonites.  (Vim.,  5,  13. 
—Amm.  Marccll.,  14,  26  —  Ptol .,  5,  16—  Strabo, 
522. — Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  6,  1.) 

Ascanius,  I.  sou  of  .Eneas  by  Crcusa.  According 
to  the  old  legend  (for  it  is  not  right  to  dignify  such 
narratives  with  the  name  of  history)  he  was  saved  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  by  his  father,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Italy,  where  his  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  lulus.  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  the  war 
which  his  father  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and 
succeeded  .Eneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  empire 
from  Lavinium.  The  fabulous  chronology  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  makes  the  descendants  of  A  ramus  to 
have  reigned  in  Alba  for  about  420  years,  under  four- 
teen kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascauius  him- 
self reigned,  according  to  the  same  authorities,  thirty  - 


eight  years,  of  which  thirty  were  passed  at  lavinium, 
and  the  remainder  at  Alba.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sylvius  Poathumus,  son  of  ^neas  by  Lavinia.  lulus. 
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r  1,0  son  of  Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with  him ;  I 
but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he  was  | 
descended  from  the  family  of  Latinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  bigh-priest,  which  remained 
a  long  while  in  his  family.  (Ltr.,  1,  3. — Serv.,  ad 
Vtrg.,  Mn.,  1,  270  —  Dumys.  Hal.,  1,  76—Plut, 
Vit.  Rom  )— II.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  which  discharged 
into  the  Propontis  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 
(Plin.,  6,  32. — ^rtsfor.,  ap  Sehol.  Apollon.  R.,  1, 
1177.) — III.  A  lake  in  the  western  part  of  Bithynia, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  stood  the  city  of  Nicasa.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  nitre,  aa  to  cleanse  the  clothes  dipped 
into  them.  (Mtrab.  AuscuU.,  c.  84.— Pltn,  31,  10.) 
According  to  Colonel  Leake,  the  Ascanian  Lake  is 
ten  miles  long  and  four  wide,  surrounded  on 
sides  by  steep  woody  slopes,  behind  which  rise 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  (Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  7. — Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
180) 

Asclkpika  fAffjrXjfirirta),  a  festival  in  honour  of 
,£sculapius  (' XiK/.r.-Lor).  celebrated  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemnity  as  at 
Epidsurus.  One  part  of  the  celebration,  as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  eonsiated  of  contests  in  poetry  and  music. 
(Pint.,  Ion.  tniC.—Jul  Poll ,  1,  37.— Pausan.,  2, 
26,  7.)  Another  form  of  the  name  is  Aselepia  ('Ao- 
KXnTreta),  respecting  which,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Siebelis  (ml  Pausan-,  I.  c  ). 

Asclkpiaoks,  I.  the  reputed  descendants  of  ..Escu- 
lapius  (' AoKXnm&c),  consisting  of  several  families 
spread  over  Greece,  and  professing  to  have  among 
them  certain  secrets  of  the  healing  art  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor.    The  Asclepiadcs  of 
Epidaurus  were  among  the  most  famous  of  the  name. 
The  Asclepiades  compelled  all  who  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  science,  to  swear  by  Apol- 
lo, ^Esculapius,  Hygiea,  Panacea,  and  all  the  other 
gods  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  not  profane 
the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  but  would  only  unfold 
them  to  the  children  of  their  masters,  or  to  those  who 
should  have  bound  themselves  by  the   same  oath. 
(Consult  Hippocr.,6picoc  Ulustratua  a  Meihomio,  4to, 
L.  B  .  1643  )    We  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  regard 
as  a  lotus  classieus  a  passage  of  Galen,  wherein  he 
states  that  medical  knowledge  was  at  first  hereditary, 
and  that  parents  imparted  it  to  their  offspring  as  a 
kind  of  family  prerogative  or  possession.    This  usage, 
however,  became  in  process  of  time  more  relaxed,  and 
then  medical  secrets  began  to  be  imparted  to  stran- 
gers who  had  gone  through  the  forms  ef  initiation 
(refctot  uvdper),  and  were  in  this  way  rendered  less 
exclusive  in  their  character.     (Galen,  Admintstr. 
Anatom.,  lib.  2,  p.  128.)    It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Aristides,  in  a  later  age,  remarks,  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  attribute 
of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades.    (Oral.  Sacr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  80.)    And  hence,  too,  Lucian  makes  a  physician 
say,  "  My  sacred  and  mysterious  oath  compels  me  to 
be  silent."    (Tragopod.,  p.  818  )    The  theurgic  phy- 
sicians of  the  Alexandrean  school  re-established,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  im- 
part, by  the  obligation  of  religious  silence,  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration  to  their  superstitious  practices. 
(Alex.  Troll,  lib.  10,  p.  593.  ed.  Guinik.  Andernae) 
The  Asclepiades  appear  to  have  established,  among 
their  disciples  and  in  their  manner  of  instructing, 
a  distinction  which  we  find  existing  also  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.    They  imparted  the  ordinary 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  to  those  who  were  not 
yet  initiated,  but  their  profound  secrets  (al  urto^nrot 
AidaaxaXtai)  only  to  those  who  had  been  admitted 
into  their  mysteries.    The  Asclepiades  neglected  en- 
tirely two  essential  parts  of  the  healing  art,  diet  and 
anatomy.    Plato  says  that  an  acquaintance  with  die- 
21* 
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tetics  was  not  cultivated  before  the  time  of  Predion 
of  Selymbria,  and  Hippocrates  confirms  the  assertion 
of  the  philosopher.    (Sprengel,  Apol.  d'Htppoer.,  pt 
II,  p.  271.)    Anatomy,  again,  could  uot  flourish  in 
Greece,  through  the  force  of  popular  prejudice,  and 
these  prejudices  took  their  rise  from  the  belief,  that  the 
soul,  after  being  disengaged  from  its  material  envelope, 
was  obliged  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  until 
the  body  waa  consigned  to  the  earth  or  devoured  by 
the  flames.    (Horn.,  R.,  23,  71  —Sprengel,  Hut. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  169,  seqq.)— II.  A  Greek  physician, 
a  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  and  who  was  the  first  that  brought  the  art  of 
medicine  into  reputation  at  Rome.    After  having  ac- 
quired a  name  in  Asia,  he  came  to  the  capital  of  Italy, 
B.C.  1 10,  rejecting  the  offers  of  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  wished  him  to  reside  at  hia  court.  As- 
clepiades was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  destined  to 
bring  about  a  revolution  in  whatever  career  they 
move,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  attractive 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  he  often  abused.    At  Rome 
he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  but  all  of 
a  audden,  persuading  himself,  after  a  very  supcrnail 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  that  he  was  thoroughly 
master  of  the  art,  he  began  to  practice  it.  Unhappily, 
be  brought  into  this  new  pursuit  all  the  rash  eagemeu 
of  hia  independent  spirit,  and  all  the  philosophical  er- 
rors of  opinion  which,  as  a  rhetorician,  he  bsd  success 
ively  adopted.    The  Romans  had  given 
reception  to  Archagathus  before  Asclepiades 
among  them,  but  they  soon  began  to  dislike  his 
tice,  from  his  having  recourse  frequently  to 
remedies.    Asclepiades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation, 
pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  this.    He  made 
it  a  point  to  give  only  such  remedies  as  were  agree- 
able and  easy  to  bear.    He  applied,  moreover,  to  tin 
medical  art  all  the  erroneous  philosophic  notions  of  bis 
day  ;  and,  speaking  tn  this  way  to  the  Romans  of  things 
that  entered  into  the  plan  of  their  studies,  and  allunng 
them  also  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  en- 
abled to  gam  their  confidence  the  more  easily,  from 
being  himself  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  near 
the  truth.    Adopting  the  corpuscular  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  he  made  it  the  basis  of  hia  doctrine.  He 
misunderstood  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  true  one. 
He  even  criticised  openly  the  method  of  this  great 
physician,  namely,  the  calm  observation  of  nature,  and 
called  it,  in  derision,  "  the  study  of  death"  (oWtirov 
peXervv. — Galen,  de  xena  sect   adv.  Erasistr.,  p. 
3).    From  Pliny's  account  of  him,  Asclepiades  would 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  successful 
charlatan,  who  flattered  the  whims  of  his  patienU,  and 
rejected  all  the  tortures  which,  under  the  name  of  regu- 
lar remedies,  had  been  previously  in  vogue.    He  admrt- 
ted  only  five  means  of  cure  ;  dieting,  occasional  absti- 
nence from  wine,  frictions,  exercise  on  foot,  and  the 
being  earned  in  litters.    (Plin.,  26,  3.)  The  appear- 
ance, too,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  of  the  disorder 
termed  elephantiasis,  and  the  alarm  which  it  occasion- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  a 
medical  man  who  was  skilful  in  curing  it  (Pf«'t 
Sympos.  8,  911.  9.)    Finally,  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  most  distinguished  Romans  of  bis 
lime,  especially  Cicero,  contributed  greatly  to  bis 
celebrity.    (De  Oral.,  I,  14.)    A  singular  circum- 
atance  also  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  lower 
orders.    Happening  to  paas,  on  one  occasion,  near  a 
funeral  train,  he  perceived  that  the  body  which  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile  exhibited  signs  of 
life.    He  immediately  employed  the  most  active  meas- 
ures for  its  resuscitation,  and  succeeded,  to  the  greit 
astonishment  of  the  by-standers,  who  regarded  what  be 
bad  done  as  a  restoring  from  death  to  life,  rather  than 
as  an  act  of  ordinary  healing.    Asclepiades  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  never  been  sick ;  and  if  we  credit 
Pliny,  be 
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acr*3<mt  that  befell  him.  We  have  some  fragments 
of  ha  sntmga  remaining,  an  edition  of  which  was 
gnn  bi  Gumpert,  with  a  preface  by  Griiner,  Vtmar ., 
1794.  Sro.  Asclepiadea  was  the  founder  of  a  school, 
mkick  eojovcd  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
SUpcinos  of  Byzantium  gives  the  names  of  several 
af  his  popils  («.  »  A  i  '  i  ryov).  A  scholar  of  his. 
sot  mentioned  by  the  latter,  namely.  1*hemisto,  waa 
c<  chief  of  the  sect  of  the  Methodists,  as  they  were 
lemed  (Btogr.  L'ntv.,  vol.  2,  p.  664 — Sprengel, 
Hut  Med,  I  p  3.  aflff.) 

A*cLcrioi>oars,  I.  an  Athenian  painter, contempora- 
n  with  Apelles,  who  praised  the  former  for  the  syrnme- 
w  v-  v*  pTt.nl  :«tion«,  at.d  J  u-li.  .1  turn  the  palm  in  delin- 
eating the  relative  distances  of  objects.  Mnaso,  a  tyrant 
sf  antiquity,  employed  him  to  paint  the  twelve  deities 
(Dt  mapres),  and  paid  him  300  mm  as  (over  $5277) 
far  each  (Phmy,  35,  111.)—  II  A  statuary,  one  of 
In,  according  to  Pliny  (34,  8),  who  excelled  in  rep- 
rt'r':.T,-T  tre  philosopher*  <  Xt!hg,  Dirt  Art,  J  r) 
AvLtrioi-orca,  a  native  of  Alexandre*,  tbe  disci- 
pi?  of  Jacob-*  in  medicine  and  of  Proclus  in  eclectic 
wdosopev,  in  both  of  which  he  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation.  Damasciirs  gave  a  long  account  of  him 
m  Use  Lfe  of  Itidorus.  of  which  Suidas  and  Photius 
•iir»  preserved  fragments.  In  medicine  he  surpassed 
an  nut  meter,  and  is  said  to  have  re-established  the 
aw  of  white  hellebore,  with  which  he  made  some  very 
cures.  He  waa  well  acquainted  also  with 
of  plants,  and  with  the  history  of  animals  ; 
ir=i  made  great  progress  also  in  the  musical  art. 

»ct.d-  'Ml  stories  arc  likewise  related  of  him, 
■hath  would  seem  to  place  him  in  the  class  of  Thau- 
-i:  .  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Timasoa 
sf  PWu>,  which  is  now  lost.  (Pkotiut,  Cod.,  242,  vol. 
s»  »-  343,  asjr .) 

Ascotii.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated 
ty  the  Athenian  husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed 
ipi»:  •  !-.-.•  -.-..j.  kt-ausc  th;tt  animal  ia  a  great  enemv 
to  tae  tine    Tbey  made  a  bottle  or  bag  with  the  skin 
af  the  victim,  which  tbey  filled  with  wine,  ameanng 
k  the  same  tune  tbe  outer  surface  with  oil.    On  thia 
they  endeavoured  to  leap  with  one  foot,  and  he  that 
art:  fixed  himself  waa  declared  victor,  and  received 
4*  book  as  a  reward.    This  waa  called  uonuXtuCetv, 
nan  rrf  rri  tot  aamov  u?.AeoT?ai,  from  leaping  upon 
s*f  icult.  whence  tbe  name  of  the  featival  ia  derived. 
It  wU  a)«o  introduced  into  Italy  under  the  name  of 
Ymi*.  on  which  occasion  the  rustics  put  on  hideuua 
rub  of  bark,  and  invoked  Bacchus  in  joyful  atraina. 
The?  also  bung  up,  at  the  same  time,  little  images  on 
*  lafcv  pine.    These   imagea  they  called  Oinlla. 
tlaW  ad  Anttnph  ,  Phi.,  1 129  —  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  2, 
397,  stf f  )    S pence  givea  engravinga  from  several 
frm*.  on  which  figures  are  represented,  called  oirilla 
ar  tkfat.   They  are  found  alao  in  tbe  paintings  at 
Kevralaneiim.  and  in  Mereurialts  (Art.  Gymn  ,  3,  8,  p 
217)    Spenee  attributes  the  origin  of  thia  rile  to  the 
belief,  that  when  Bscchus  turned  his  face  to- 
tbe  fiekls.  their  fertility  wss  assured.  Hence 
rhei  exposed  these  small  figures  to  the  winds,  that 
ihev  nrigrit  be  free  to  turn  in  any  direction.  Some 
vrtm  think  that  the  aaeiUa  were  the  aame  with  phal- 
he  tvmboW  (compare  Srrv  ,  ad  Vtrg  ,/.«.),  but  thia 
span*  new  finds  few,  if  any,  supportera.  (Turnrb., 
Mm..  3,  JO. — Ro'U,  Rechercke*  rur  U  eulle  dr.  Bar- 
•W  vol.  1.  p  312  )    The  Athenians  had  their  festi 
nl  «f  ucilU,  which  they  termed  aiupat,  and  which 
•  >  •  t  •  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of  Eri- 
f* ;  aad  hence  Varro  (ap.  Sere,  ad  Mn.,  12,  603) 
another  singular  explanation  to  the  custom  of 
'i  walim..    According  to  him,  a  rope  was 
•"-•seeded  at  erther  extremity  from  a  beam  or  tree, 
•ad  ■  this  wav  a  awing  was  formed,  to  which  a  little 
■safe  or  otarfum  was  suspended.    The  movement  of 
;  to  and  fro,  with  the  image  attached,  waa  re- 


garded as  a  kind  of  funeral  offering  to  those  who  had 

committed  suicide  by  hanging — There  is  evidently 
some  analogy,  in  both  form  and  meaning,  between  the 
Latin  term  osn/la  and  the  Greek  uokumo,  and  the 
common  derivations  given  in  either  case  cannot  be 
correct.  (Conault  the  etymology  given  by  Servius,  ad 
Vtrg  ,  /.  c  ) 

Asconius  Pcdiinus,  a  grammarian,  bom  at  Pata- 
vium,  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Madvtg,  de  Pcdiani  Comment.  Dup.  Cnt ,  p.  16), 
and  who  is  known  to  modern  times  by  his  commentary 
un  the  orations  of  Cicero.  The  statement  of  Philar- 
gyrius,  that  Asconius  had  heard  Virgil  in  hia  youth, 
deserves  no  credit  whatever  (ad  Vtrg.,  Eclof^  3, 
106),  since  it  is  contradicted  in  effect  by  the  remark  of 
St  Jerome,  who  informs  us,  that  Asconius,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  7th  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight,  but  still  lived  for  twelve 
yeara  after  thia.  (Hternn.,  in  Chrome.  Euteb.,  ad 
0/ymp.  ccxiii ,  3.)  Just  as  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  two  individuals  named 
Asconius,  an  earlier  one,  who  was  the  friend  of  I,ivy 
and  Virgil,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  ora- 
tions, and  a  later  one,  who  was  an  historical  writer. 
All  antiquity  knows  but  one  Asconius  Pedtanus. 
(Jo*  ,  Sen!  Ammadr.  ad  Euteb.  Ckron.,  p.  183,  ed. 
1. — p.  200,  ed.  2  ) — Few  particulars  have  reached  us 
relative  to  Asconius.  He  composed  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  Virgil,  now  lost  (Donat  .  in  Vtt.  Vtrg.,  16, 
64),  and  another  on  tho  life  of  Sallust,  which  also  has 
not  reached  us.  He  wrote  likewise  a  commentary  on 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  for  the  use  of  his  own  son  (ad 
Orat.  pro  Mtlon.,  6).  some  portions  of  which  have 
reached  our  day.  The  importance  of  these  makes 
us  feel  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  the  other  part  a. 
(Madvtg,  p.  72,  *rqq)  We  have  fragments  of  the 
commentary  on  nine  oration*  of  Cicero  :  the  Divine- 
tio.  three  of  those  against  Vcrres,  the  oration  for  Cor- 
nelius, the  oration  tn  tog.  candtd.,  that  against  Piso, 
and  those  for  Scaurus  and  for  Milo.  The  character 
of  this  commentary  ia  in  general  historical,  and  As- 
conius appears  in  it  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  earlier  constitution  of  Rome.  Frequently 
be  is  our  only  authority  for  certain  facta,  since  the 
sources  from  which  he  haa  drawn,  in  such  cases,  no 
longer  exist.  His  I^atinity  is  tolerably  pure  and  cor- 
rect, and  comparatively  free  from  the  barbariams  of  a 
declining  tongue  ;  always  excepting  the  commentaries 
on  the  Vernne  orations,  which  are  thought  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
lived  shortly  after  Servius  and  Donatus,  and  who  prob- 
ably derived  his  materials  from  some  commentary  of 
Asconius.  now  lost.  It  is  to  this  same  later  writer, 
and  not  to  Asconius,  that  Niebuhr  assigns  tbe  scholia 
found  by  Mai,  in  1814,  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest. 
(Nteb  ,  ad  Front.  Op.,  ed.  Berotin.,  p.  xxxiv.— Bakr, 
Getek  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  639.  trqq.) 

Ascra,  a  town  of  Borotia,  situate  on  a  rocky  auro- 
mil  belonging  to  Helicon.  It  could  boast  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  the  poet  He- 
gesinous,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (9,  29),  asserts,  by 
Ephialtea  and  Otus,  sons  of  Aloeus.  What  rendered 
the  place,  however,  most  remarkable,  was  ita  having 
been  the  residence  of  Hcsiod.  The  poet  waa  not  a 
native  of  Cyme,  but  his  father  came  from  Cyme 
to  Ascra,  hia  native  city,  aa  he  himself  informs  us 
(Op  et  D.,  v.  635,  teqq.).  He  does  not  give  us  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  tbe  climate  of  tbe  place.  From  his 
birthplace  Ascra,  Hesiod  ia  commonly  called  the 
Aterean  bard.  Pausaniaa  reports,  that  in  his  day  only 
one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of  Ascra  (9,  29). 
Dr.  Clark  imagined  that  the  village  of  Zagora  repre- 
sents Ascra  ;  but  Sir  W.  Gcll  ia  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  an  ancient  tower  he  observed  on  a  lofty,  bare, 
conical  rock ;  which  agrees  with  the  topography  of 
Strabo,  who  places  it  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and 
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■boat  forty  stadia  from  Tbeapiss.   (Cramer' t  Ancient 

Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  207,  seoq.) 

AscClum.  I.  Piccnum,  a  city  of  Picenum,  so  named 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Asculuin  of  Apulia.  It  was 
situate  in  the  interior,  on  the  river  Truentus,  and  some 
distance  to  the  southwest  of  Firtnum.  Strabo  de- 
arribes  it  as  a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  inaccessible  heights.  It  was  the  first  city 
to  declare  against  the  Romans  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  Picenum.  Asculum  sustained,  in  the  course  of  ! 
that  war,  a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey, 
who  finally,  however,  compelled  the  place  to  surren- 
der, and  caused  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  be 
beheaded.  (Lit.,  Eptt.,  76.— Veil.  Paterc,  2,  21  — 
Florut,  3, 18  —  Apputn,  Bell.  Cm  ,  1. 38  —  Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.)  We  learn  from  Pliny  (3,  13)  that  Asculum  , 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  regarded  as  the  chief  city  ; 
of  live  province.  It  ia  now  Ascoli. — II.  Apulum,  a 
city  of  Apulia,  to  which  the  epithet  Apulum  was 
attached  to  distinguish  it  from  Asculum  in  Picenum.  j 
It  was  situate  in  the  interior  of  Dauuia,  near  the  con- 
fines  of  Samnium,  and  ia  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  modern  town  of  Atcdi,  which  is  about  six  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Or  dona.  It  was  under  the  walls  , 
of  this  place  that  Pyrrhus  encountered  a  second  lime 
the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory 
in  Lucania.  The  action  was  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  either  aide.  (Florut,  1,  18.—  Pint.,  Vit. 
Pyrrh. — Frontm.,  Strait g.,  1,  3.)  Frontinua,  who 
classes  it  among  the  colonics  of  Apulia,  terms  it  Aus- 
clum.  This  is  probably  the  correct  orthography,  as 
may  be  seen  from  coins,  the  inscription  on  which  is 
ATCAION.  and  ATCKA.  (Owner's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol  2,  p.  288.) 

AsdkObal.    Fid.  Hasdrubal. 

Asi.  or  Asje  (in  the  old  Scandinavian  Msir  or  Esir, 
the  plural  form  of  At),  a  general  appellation  given, 
in  the  mythology  of  northern  Europe,  to  the  deities 
that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  East.  Including  this 
latter  divinity  they  were  twelve  in  number,  according 
to  some,  thirteen  (Magnusen,  Boreal.  My t hoi.  Lex , 
p.  720).  and  there  was  the  same  number  of  female  dei- 
ties or  Atynttr. — While  some  are  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Asi  merely  an  Asiatic  colony,  wsndering  in  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Don,  others,  with  much  more  propri- 
ety, find  in  the  name  a  curious  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  early  religions  of  the  Eastern  and  European 
worlds.  The  term  A;  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
an  old  appellation  for  deily,  and  meets  us  in  numerous 
quarters,  under  various  though  not  very  dissimilar 
forms.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic,  Ot  is  said  lo  signify 
"  Lord"  or  44  Deity  ;"  in  the  old  Persian,  good  deities 
or  spirits  were  called  Iztd,  while  by  Berosus  the  gods 
are  termed  Isi.  (Kannc,  System  der  Ind.  Myth-,  p. 
228.)  Again,  in  Sanscrit  we  have  Iska,  14  a  lord" 
or  "  master."  the  feminine  of  which,  hkana,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  Asyma,  a  female  deily,  or  Asa.  Among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  the  supreme  Being  was  denominated 
Etue  or  Hesut,  a  name  that  connects  the  Druidical 
worship  with  the  East ;  while  among  many  nations  of 
Finnish  origin,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  wc  have  such  terms 
for  deity  as  Eis,  Ess.  Essi,  and  Osm.  (Magnusen, 
p  719,  note.  —  Heyd,  Etymol.  Versuch.,  Tubingen, 
1824.)  It  is  curious  to  connect  with  this  the  account 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  that  in  the  Etrurian  lan- 
guage Msar  signified  "  God."  (Sutton.,  Aug.,  97. — 
Dio  Cast  ,  56,  29.—  Hetych .  ».  v.  Moot— Mull er, 
E truth.,  vol.  2.  p.  81  )  We  may  compare  wiih  this 
the  old  augural  doctrine  among  the  Etrurian  priesthood, 
that  the  gods  hod  their  liomc  or  dwelling  in  the  north, 
by  which  we  see  Scandinavia  and  Elruna  brought  sin- 
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from  the  east  or  rather  southeast,  and  mention  is  made 
of  a  country  called  Asa-land,  and  its  metropolis  At- 
gard,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  the  east,  of  the  Taiuk 
from  which  Odui  and  the  Ass?  are  said  to  have  corns 
into  Europe.  (Saga  Olaft  Trygg.  Ed.  Skaik ,  %, 
49  —  Havn.,  2,  183 .— Append.  Ed  Jun.,  td.  Rest, 
p.  3M— Magnusen,  p.  287,  293  )  We  see  here,  at 
once,  the  sinking  anslogy  between  Atcn-land  and 
Asia,  and  may  easily  suppose  that  by  the  former  is 
meant  merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  ran* 
Ana  itself  means  nothing  more  than  the  '*  land  of  the 
Asi,"  or  "Ihe  Holy  Land."  ('  Asa,  Asu,  tot** 
divtnum,  sacra  terra." — Hides,  Thee.  Ling  8ep- 
tentr.,  1,  p.  193.)  As  Odin  and  Buddba.are  the  sum 
deily  (via.  Odinus),  the  worship  of  the  Asi  ts  lo  be 
referred  to  the  remote  East  as  its  native  home,  aad 
Asgard  near  the  Tanais  must  be  regarded  si 
one  of  many  sacerdotal  atations  where  this 
was  observed,  and  whence  colonies  were  seat  forth. 
Traces  of  the  root  from  which  these  names  are  dented 
may  be  found  in  several  geographical  appellations  con- 
nected with  the  country  around  the  Tanais.  Thus  we 
have  Caucasus  (Caue-asos,  i.  e.,  the  mountain  of  the 
Asi),  the  river  Pkans  (Pkasis,  i.  e.,  the  holy  stream), 
the  name  Amazomus,  sometimes  applied  lo  the  Ta- 
nais  (Am-azonius,  i.  e  ,  Am-a:on),  and  we  find  it  re- 
tained even  in  the  modern  term  Asopk.  (Hitler, 
Vorkallc.p  465.) — Many  other  curious  analogies  pre- 
sent themselves.  Pausaniaa  (3,  2, 45)  make*  menun 
of  an  ancient  city  in  Laconia,  named  Las  (lr**\ 
which  had  succeeded  a  still  earlier  city  of  the  hw 
name,  that  had  stood  on  Mount  Ana  (As-ta),  and  and 
the  ruins  of  this  latter  place  were  the  remains  of » 
temple  of  Minerva  Asia  (As-ta,  i.  e  ,  Asyma).  Psa- 
samas  adds  that  Minerva  Asia  bad  also  a  temple 
among  the  Colchians.  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  Doric  form  of  the  name  of  the  goddess,  as  appear- 
ing in  Aristophanes,  'Aoavu  (Asana,  i.  e.,  Asa-na  at 
Asyma).  There  was  also  in  Crete  a  very  sKieoi 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Asius.  (Steph.  Byz ,  p.  181, 
td.  Berk.)  The  Greek  adjective  bcioe  (kos-ws\  44  aa- 
cred,"  may  be  traced  to  ihe  same  source,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  term  ara,  41  an  altar," 
namely,  asa  (as-«. — Aul.  Geli,  4,  3.)  We  may  erea 
carry  our  speculations  into  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
connect  wiih  our  subject  the  term  Az,  "  mighty"  or 
"  strong,"  and  the  appellation  Azaztl  (Asa-el),  gi»» 
to  an  idol  or  false  deity.  (Consult  Gesen ,  Lex. 
Hebr.,  s  v  )—  If  an  etymology  be  sought  for  the  nam* 
Asi,  we  may  find  it  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  as,  "  to  be," 
the  participle  of  which,  namely,  sen/,  is  analogous  I* 
the  Greek  uv,  and  reminds  us  of  Zciv,  one  of  the  M 
Greek  names  for  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
Aai,  then,  are  the  "  Beings,"  ear  i toxiv. 

Asia,  I.  one  of  the  three  parts  of  the  ancient  world, 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  iEgean,  the  Euxine,  ths 
Palus  Maeotis,  the  Tanais  or  Don,  and  the  Dm*; 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Snrz. 
Asia  is  in  its  extent  the  largest  continent,  snd  ia  its 
situation  the  most  favoured  by  nature.  It*  seaars 
contents  amount  to  14,000,000  miles.  In  compari- 
son with  other  countries  it  haa  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially over  Africa.  These  advantages  consist  ia  tht 
character  of  its  broken  shore,  the  fruitful  islands 
which  lie  around  it,  its  numerous  golfs  that  enter  far 
into  the  land,  its  large  rivers,  and  its  few  deserts  in  the 
interior.  There  are  two  principal  chains  of  mount- 
ains extending  from  west  to  east.  In  the  north,  tht 
Altai,  which  in  antiquity  waa  still  without  a  name ;  ia 
the  south,  the  range  of  Taurus.  Branches  of  r*th 
are  the  Caucasus,  between  the  Black  and  Csspun 
Seas  ;  the  Imans,  along  the  golden  deaert  (the  desert 
of  Cobt) ;  the  Paropamisus,  on  the  northern  side  of 
India ;  the  Uralian  chain,  in  antiquity  still  without  a 
unless  these  are  the  Rhiphs-sn  mountains  al 


north  of  Europe  arc  uniform,  that  the  Aai  came  in  I  the  ancients.    Of  ihe  chief  rivers,  four  flow  from 
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to  sooth  ;  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  the  I 
Per* »a  Gulf,  the  Indus  and  Ganges  into  the  Indian 
Sea  .  t«o  flow  from  cast  to  west,  the  Oxus,  now  Gu 
kern,  aad  the  laxartes,  now  Sirr. — Asia  may  therefore  ' 
he  dinded  into  Northern  Asia,  the  country  north  of  ' 
(be  Altai  range  :  Middle  Asia,  the  country  between  , 
(he  range*  of  Altai  and  Taurus  :  and  Southern  Asm, 
tbe  country  south  of  Taurus. — Northern  Asia  lies  be- 
tween 76°  and  -SO°  of  latitude  (Asiatic  Russia  and 
Siitnt).    This  in  antiquity  was  very  little  known,  yet 
sot  entirely  unknown.     Dark  but  true  traditions  re- 
specting it  may  be  found  in  the  father  of  history,  He- 
mdetoa. — Middle  Asia,  the  country  between  50°  and 
44°  north  latitude,  comprelie ndmg  Scythia  and  Sar- 
oaaba  A«ia'ica  (the  tireai  Tartary  and  Mongolia),  is 
almost  one  im measurable  unproductive  prairie,  witb- 
sst  agriculture  and  forests,  and.  therefore,  a  mere  pas- 
tare-land    Tbe  inhabitant*  leading  pastoral  lives  (Xo- 
■saitn),  are  without  cities  and  Mica  places  of  abode; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  political  union,  have  merely 
the  con«iitut:on  of  tnlics. — Southern  Asia,  comprising 
tbe  lands  from  40°  north  latitude  to  near  the  equator, 
■  entirely  different  in  it*  character  from  the  countries 
sf  M ddle  Asia  :  it  is.  both  in  soil  and  climate,  pos- 
sessed of  advantages  for  agriculture,  and,  in  compari- 
son w.th  the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  rich  in 
tie  costliest  and  most  various  products — The  early 
(Mater  .    of  the    world,  especially  of  the  cast,  was 
sriginalW  through  Asia.     The  natural  places  of  de- 
pot n  the  interior  were  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
on  the  Oxus,  in  Bactria  ;  on  the  Euphrates, 
Babylon     The  natural  places  of  depot  on  the  coast 
the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Phoenicia, 
where  arose  the  series  of  Grecian  and  Phoenician  cit- 
ies —Asia  from  the  first,  as  at  present,  contained  in 
its  tntrnor  empires  of  immense  extent,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  cultivated  Europe,  as 
wefl  af  by  their  constitution.    They  often  underwent 
if^oJutwns,  but  then*  form  remained  the  same.  For 
thta  cause*  must  have  existed,  lying  deep  and  of  wide 
■ill m  +  sod  which,  notwithstanding  these  frequent 
melstjons,  still  continued  to  operate,  and  always  gave 
is  tbs  new  empires  of  Asia  the  organization  of  the 
sW  ones.    Tbe  great  revolutions  of  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Alexander)  were  occasioned  by 
tie  numerous  and  powerful  nomadic  nations  which  oc- 
ra-t*d  a  great  part  of  that  continent.    Compelled  by 
servient  or  necessity,  they  left  their  places  of  abode, 
asd  {bonded  new  empires,  while  they  passed  through 
subjected  the  fruitful  and  cultivated  countries  of 
Asia,  until,  unnerved  by  luxury  and  rfferni- 
f,  consequent  on  (he  change  in  their  habits  of  life, 
they  m  their  tarn  were  in  like  manner  subjected 
From  this  common  origin  may  be  explained  in  part 
tat  great  extent,  in  part  the  rapid  rise  and  the  usually 
saen  continuance,  of  these  empires.    The  develop 
Baet.f  of  their  internal  form  of  government  must,  foi 
tbt  a* st  reason,  have  had  great  resemblance  ;  and 
tat  iimstsjist  reappearance  of  despotism  in  them  is  to 
he  <  t***ttt«d  partly  from  the  rights  of  conquerors,  and 
past!*  from  their  great  extent,  which  rendered  a  pov- 
cm>ent  of  satraps  necessary.    To  this  we  must  add, 
not  the  ewstoio  of  polygamy,  prevailing  among  all  the 
prat  sat >oa«  of  inner  Asia,  ruined  the  mutual  rela- 
tor-* sod  obligation*  of  domestic  life,  and  thus  rcii- 
sras*  s  «ond  constitution  impossible.    For  a  domes- 
be  tvtant  is  formed  instead  of  a  father  of  a  family, 
aid  despotism  st  once  gain*  its  foundation  in  private 
lit    (Herreu.'*  History  of  (he  Slates  of  Antiquity, 
p  14,  ***«  .  Bancroft's  transt  )  —  At  early  as  the 
bass  «t  Heroootu*.  we  find  the  name  of  Asia  em- 
ptied to  designate  this  vast  continent.    The  Greeks, 
at  we  team  irons  that  historian,  pretended  that  it  was 
•wised  from  Asia,  the  wife  of  lapetus.    The  Lyd- 
aasa,  on  tbe  other  hand,  deduced  the  name  from 
of  their  earliest  kings.    (Herod.,  4,  45.) 


Bochart,  in  modem  days,  has  traced  the  appellation  to 
Asi,  a  Phoenician  word  according  to  him,  signifying 
"  a  middle  part,"  or  something  intermediate,  and  hence 
he  makes  Asia  mean  the  continent  placed  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  (Ceogr.  Saer.,4,  33,  p.  298.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  would  aeem  to  be  that 
given  in  tho  preceding  article.  (Fid.  Asi.) — Homer 
applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of  Mset- 
tita  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  Cayslcr.  (II.,  2,  461  ) 
Euripides,  also,  evidently  restricta  the  appellation  to 
a  portion  of  Lydia,  in  a  passage  of  the  Bacchae  (v. 
64. — Compare  Dionys.  Pcr%eg.,  386,  and  Euslatk  , 
adloe.).  h  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  bank*  of  the  Me- 
ander and  (  aysler.  found  the  name  of  Asia  attached 
to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  European  countrymen,  who  in  proceaa  of 
time  applied  it  to  all  the  countries  situated  to  the  east 
of  Greece.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  in  question  originally  belonged  merely 
to  that  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  became  acquainted.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  various  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Asi,  all  pointing,  however,  to  some  region  of  the  rc- 
motc  East  where  the  name  most  probably  originated. — 
Herodotus  employs  the  division  of  Upper  and  Lowei 
Asia.  Tho  latter  of  these  answers  in  fact  to  what  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  while  the  former  denotes  the 
vast  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  not  exactly  known  when  the  peninsula 
came  to  be  designated  by  the  name  of  Asia  Minor . 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  any  author  prior  to  Orosius, 
who  employs  it  (1,  2),  as  well  as  Constanline  Porpby- 
rogenetcs  (de  Thetnat.,  1,  8).  Tho  term  Anadoli, 
used  by  the  Turks  (o  denote  this  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  is  a  corruption  of  Anatolia,  and  this  last 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  avaro/.n  (the  rising  of  the 
sun,  ?.  e,  the  east),  and  answers  to  the  Frank  word 
Levant  — Few  countries  present  such  a  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate  as  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Io 
nia,  Lydia.  Caria,  and,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Western  Asia,  were  remarkable  for  their  ge- 
nial temperature  and  extreme  fertility ;  while  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Lycia,  Pisidia,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia  were  very  thinly  inhabited,  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  unproductiveness  of 
the.  soil.  Many  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Galalia  were 
also  nearlv  deserted  from  the  barrennesa  of  tho 
ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  exhibited,  besides,  many  traces  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy. The  whole  country,  in  tact,  appear*  to  have  been 
subject  at  an  early  period  to  violent  earthquakes, 
which  destroyed  or  damaged  many  flourishing  cities. 
(Strab  .  578.)  Nevertheless,  Asia  Minor,  takeu  col- 
lectively, was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  opulent 
countries  of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  any  account ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  for  stating,  that 
the  Roman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  sureat  rev- 
enues from  this  quarter.  (Or.  pro  Ltg.  Man.,  2.  6  ) 
Some  idea  of  its  various  productions  will  be  given 
in  (he  remarks  under  each  particular  province.  (  Via\ 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Phrygia.  Ac  )  Asia  Minor  waa  fur- 
nished also  with  numerous  excellent  harbours  along 
its  coast.  Nor  was  any  country  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture, or  more  calculated  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  and  perhaps  universal  empire.  But  the  moral 
character  of  its  population  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  resources  of  the  country  ;  and  this  will  probably 
always  be  the  case  as  long  as  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continue  to  exercise 
an  enervating  influence  over  the  character  of  the  pco- 

flc.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  I,  srqq.)— 
I.  Provincia,  or  Asia  Proconsularis,  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  comprising  Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria, 
and  Phrvgia,  with  the  exception  of  I.vcaonia.   This  is 
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meant  Oy  Asia  io  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  aa  em* 
ployed  by  the  Romans,  and  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era  call  Asia  Proper,  or 
•)  idVwc  KakovfUvt]  'koia  (Strab.,  626),  in  which  sense 
we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
{Act*,  2,  9.)  In  another  passage,  however  (Act*,  16, 
6),  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  Phrygia  and 
Asia.  So,  again,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  seren  churches  of  Asia,  the  name 
appears  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  ancient  Lydia, 
which  contained  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Sardis, 
dec.  (Ccllanua,  de  Sept.  Ecclet.  Asia,  inter  Ihi- 
acrt.  Acad  ,  p.  412. — Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  3.)— Ill  One  of  the  Oceanides.  She  married  lap- 
etus,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheu*,  and  Menatius.  (Apollod ,  1, 
2. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Asia  Palvs  (the ' Aoiof  \tifiuv  of  Homer),  a  marsh 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  mouth. 
It  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  swans  and  other  water- 
fowl. (Horn.,  11.,  2,  470.— V,rg.,  Geog.,  1,  483  — 
Id.,  Mn.,  7,  699  —  Omd,  Met.,  5,  386  )  Near  it  was 
another  marsh  or  lake,  formed  in  like  manner  by  the 
river,  and  called  Selmusia  Palus.  Both  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  and  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable revenue.  (Cramer**  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
381) 

Asia na,  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  Asia  Minor. 
Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Asia  Minor 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses  or  provinces,  called 
Asians  and  Pontics,  each  governed  by  a  lieutenant 
named  Vicariu*.    (Notit.  Impcr.,  1. — Cod.  Thcod  , 

6,  /!/.»  ) 

Asiaticus,  I.  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios 
(Lucius  Cornelius),  obtained  by  him  for  his  conquests 
in  Asia.  (Vid.  Scipio  V.) — II.  A  senator,  put  to 
death  by  Claudius,  on  a  false  charge  made  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Messalina,  who  was  desirous  of  seizing 
upon  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,  which  were  in  bis  pos- 
session.   (Tac.,  Ann  ,  11,  1,  *eqq.) 

Asinarus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  running  into  the  sea  to 
the  north  of  Helorum.  It  is  now  called  Ftume  di 
Noti,  from  the  little  town  of  Nolo  on  its  northern 
bank.    (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2.  p.  240.) 

AsInk,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northwest  of  Hor- 
mione,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of  Pfauplia. 
—II.  Another  in  Messcnia,  southwest  of  Messene, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place,  when 
driven  from  their  city  by  the  Argivcs. 

Asinius,  I.  Pollio.  (Vid.  PolKo.) — II.  Callus,  son 
of  Asinius  Pollio,  was  consul  A.U.C.  748.  He  msr- 
hed  Vipssnia,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius,  a  step 
which  gave  rise  to  a  secret  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  towards  him.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  ei- 
ther voluntarily,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  destroy  himself 
Asinius  published  in  his  lifetime  a  parallel  between 
his  father  and  Cicero,  in  which  he  assigned  to  the  for- 
mer a  marked  superiority  over  the  latter.  (Tac  ,  Ann  , 
1,  76  —  Id.  ib.,  6,  23  —  Phn.,  Ep.,  7,  4.)— Ill  Quad- 
ratus,  an  historian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Par- 
thians,  down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  under 
whose  reign  he  lived. — IV.  Capito,  a  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Epistles.  Some  read  Sinmu* 
for  Attniut.    (Aul.  Gcll.,  5,  20.) 

Asius,  I.  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba.  He 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by 
Idomcneus.  (Horn..  II.,  2,  352.— Id  ib.,  12,  15  — 
Id.  ih.,  13,  384  ) — II.  Son  of  Imbracus,  accompanied 
iEneas  to  Italy.  (Virg.,  JF.n..  10,  122.)— III.  A 
name  given  to  a  mythic  personage  in  the  legends  of 
Lydia.  Consult  remarks  under  the  articles  Asi  and 
Asia  —IV.  A  poet  of  Samos,  who  wrote  about  the 
genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines.  (Pautan., 
7,4.) 
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Asttrs  Campos,  a  place  near  the  Cayster,  and  n 

the  vicinity  of  the  Asia  Pains.    ( Vtd.  Asia  Palus.) 

Asopiaoks,  a  patronymic  of  -'Eacus,  son  of  .Egina 
a  daughter  of  Asopus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  484  ) 

Abopis,  I  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Mentor.  (Apollod^ 
2,  7  ) 

Asopus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly.  rising  in  Mount 
(Eta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.    It  flowa 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountsin  enclosing  the  Tra- 
chinian  plain     (Herod.,  7,  199  —Strab  ,  428  >— II. 
A  river  of  Bceotia,  rising  in  Mount  Citha>ron  near 
Platxa,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripua.    It  separated 
the  territories  of  Plata! a  and  Thebes,  and  also  trav- 
ersed in  its  course  the  whole  of  Southern  Bceotia. 
Though  generally  a  small  and  sluggish  stream,  yet 
after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be  forded.  (TA«- 
cvd.,  2,  5.)    It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that 
the  battle  of  PlaUea  was  fought.    (Herod.,  9,  43.) 
This  river  still  retains  the  name  of  Atopo.   The  plain 
along  its  northern  bank   was   called  Parasopus. 
(Cramer  *  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  217.)— III.  A 
river  of  Achaia,  rising  in  the  Argolic  mountains,  oo 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near  Cyllene,  and  falling 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  below  Sicyon.  The 
part  of  the  Sicyonian  territory  which  it  watered  was 
called  Asopia.    (Strab.,  382. — Pautan.,  2,  5  )  On 
its  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  which  Adraatus 
instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (Hind.,  jVrm.,  9,  20.) 
The  neighbouring  people  believed  that  this  river  was 
none  other  than  the  Meander  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
emptying  into  the  sea  near  Miletus,  passed  under  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  re-appeared  in 
Achaia  as  the  Asopus.    (Patuan.,  I.  c.)—\V.  A  son 
of  Oceanus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune,  and 
god  of  the   last-mentioned  stream.    His  daughur 
.Egina  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  the  father,  on 
seeking  her,  Was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  driven 
back  to  his  watery  abode.    Hence,  say  some  of  the 
ancient  mycologists,  coals  were  seen  borne  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  Asopus.    (Apollod.,  3,  12,  5. — 
Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Aspar agIum,  a  town  of  Ulyricum,  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Apsus  (or  Ergent),  about  34  miles  south 
of  Dyrrachium.    (C<t*.,  Bell.  Ctv.,  4,  13  ) 

Asp asia,  I.  a  celebrated  female,  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus, which  place  was  early  and  long  renowned  as  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  female  graces.  She 
came  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Per- 
icles, and,  by  the  combined  charma  of  her  person, 
manners,  and  conversation,  completely  won  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
Her  station  hsd  freed  her  from  the  restraints  which 
custom  laid  on  the  education  of  the  Athenian  matron  , 
and  ahe  had  enriched  her  mind  with  accomplishment* 
which  were  rare  even  among  men.  Her  acquaintance 
with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun  while  he  was  still 
united  to  a  lady  of  high  birth,  before  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Hipponicus.  Wo  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
was  Aspasia  who  first  disturbed  this  union,  although 
it  is  ssid  to  have  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
But,  after  parting  from  his  wife,  who  had  borne  htm 
two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to  Aspasia  by 
the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  laws  permitted 
him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman :  and  she  ac- 
quired sn  ascendency  over  him  which  soon  became 
notorious,  and  furnished  the  comic  poets  with  sn  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  ridicule,  and  his  enemies  with  a 
ground  for  serious  charges.  The  Samian  war  was 
ascribed  to  her  interposition  on  behalf  of  her  birth- 
place ;  and  rumours  were  set  afloat,  which  represented 
her  as  ministering  to  the  vices  of  Pericles  by  tb* 
most  odious  and  degrading  of  offices.  There  was 
perhaps  as  little  foundation  for  this  report  as  for  a. 
similar  one  in  which  Phidias  was  implicated  (P7«£* 
Vit.  Ptriel.,  c.  13) ;  though  among  all  the  imputau/»w 
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:  against  Pericles,  this  is  that  which  it  is  the  most 
:  dearly  to  refute.  But  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
here,  that  it  may  have  amen  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  Aspasta's  private  circles,  which,  with  a  bold  nog- 
act  of  established  usage,  were  composed  not  only 
cf  the  moat  intelligent  and  accomplished  men  to  be 
•jo mi  at  Athena,  but  also  of  matrons,  who,  it  is  said, 
•  f  re  broogbi  by  their  husbands  to  listen  to  ber  con- 
i nation.  This  must  have  been  highly  instructive 
as  well  as  brilliant,  aince  Plato  did  not  heaitate  to  de- 
scribe ber  as  the  preceptress  of  Socrates,  and  to  as- 
sen  that  she  both  formed  the  rhetoric  of  Pericles,  and 
(...posed  one  of  his  most  admired  harangues,  the 
celebrated  funeral  oration.  (I'tat  f  Mtnex  ,  4, — vol.6, 
:  149.  ed  Hekk.)  The  innovation,  which  drew  wom- 
en of  free  birth  and  good  condition  into  her  company 
for  such  a  purpose,  must,  even  where  the  truth  was 
understood,  have  surprised  and  offended  many  ;  and 
was  liable  to  the  grossest  misconstruction.  And  if 
■mJ  female  friends  were  sometimes  seen  watching  the 
■  *ogress  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  it  was  eaay,  through 
ha  aaumacy  with  Pericles,  to  connect  this  fact  with  a 
-tmnv  of  the  same  kind.  There  was  another  ru- 
nes* still  more  dangerous,  which  grew  out  of  the 
of  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  so- 
of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.  No  persona  were 
welcome  at  the  house  of  Pericles  than  such  as 
distinguished  by  philosophical  studies,  and  ea- 
;  really  by  the  profession  of  new  philosophical  tenets. 
The  mere  presence  of  Anaxagoraa,  Zeno,  Protagoras, 
ud  other  celebrated  men,  who  were  known  to  hold 
Jctnr.es  \  c r*  remote  from  the  rellglOW  conceptions 
cf  the  Tclgar.  was  sufficient  to  make  a  circle  in  which 
-  ey  were  familiar  pass  for  a  school  of  impiety.  Such 
wen  the  miens  Is  out  of  which  the  comic  poet  Her- 
Buppoa,  laying  aside  the  mask,  formed  a  criminal 
j  rcwecuiio&  against  Aspasia.  Hia  indictment  included 
»o  beads  :  an  offence  against  religion,  and  that  of 
rorrupciog  Athenian  women  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
reticles  The  danger  was  averted  ;  but  it  aeema 
oaf  Pericles,  who  pleaded  her  cause,  found  need  of 
he  asset  strenuous  exertions  to  save  Aspasia,  and 
that  he  even  descended,  in  her  behalf,  to  tears  and  en- 
no  similar  emergency  of  hia  own  could 
from  him.  (Aiken  ,  12,  p.  689.)— After 
of  Pericles,  Aspasia  attached  herself  to  a 
of  obscure  birth,  named  Lysiclcs,  who 
age  ber  influence  in  moulding  his  character 
to  setae  of  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic. 
tThriwaJr*  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  87,  teqq' — Compare 
/W,  Fat.  Pmcl  — Xen  .  Mem.,  2,  6 — Max  Tyr., 
tt.  p  461  — Harpoer  .  p.  79  —Antttd  .  1,  p.  131.) 

of  Hermotimus,  and  a  native  of  Pho- 
Minor  She  waa  so  remarkable  for  her 
a  satrap  of  Persia  carried  her  off  and 
her  a  present  to  Cyrus  the  Younger  Her  mod- 
leeortajsetit  soon  won  the  affections  of  the  prince, 
hsed  with  her  as  with  a  lawful  spouse,  and  their 
ansae  became  celebrated  throughout  all  Greece.  Her 
aaaae  at  first  was  Mtlto  (vermilion),  which  had  been 
rrvea  her  in  early  life  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of 
aa  eeaaclexion  Cyrus,  however,  changed  it  to  As- 
^  her  thus  after  the  female  companion  of 
fr«i  Aspasia  I  )  After  the  death  of  the 
I  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxea,  who  for 
ily  sought  to  gain  her  affections.  She 
to  hia  suit  through  absolute  ne- 
the  monarch  declared  his  son  Darius 
aw  successor,  the  latter,  as  it  waa  customary  in  Per- 
es far  an  heir  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  who  had  decla- 
aai  htm  such,  requested  Aspasia  of  his  father.  As- 
aasxa  was  accordingly  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the 
cega  expectation,  made  choice  of  Darius.  Arts- 
i  therefore  gave  her  up,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
costom,  but  soon  took  her  away  again,  and 
her  s  pn**tees  of  Diana  at  Ecbelana,  or  of  the 
£  a 


goddess  whom  the  Persians  called  Anaitis.  This  sta- 
tion required  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  chas- 
tity. (Plut.,  Vit.  At  tax)  Justin,  however,  says 
that  Artaxerxea  made  her  one  of  the  priestesses  of 
the  Bun.  (Just.,  10, 1.— Mlian,  V.  H ,  12,  1—  Flul.. 
Vtt.  Artax.—Xent  Anal,  ,  1,  10  —Aiken,  16,  p. 
576) 

A  sr  knots,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  lying  for  the  most 
part  on  a  rocky  precipice,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Eurymedon.  (Aman,  1,  27. — Zosrm.,  5,  16. — Sey- 
lax,  p.  39  )  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  well-peo- 
pled, and  founded  by  an  Argive  colony.  On  this  lat- 
ter head,  however,  Scylax  is  silent.  The  city  of  As- 
pendus  was  a  flourishing  place  even  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  2,  12.' 
It  was  here  that  the  Athenian  patriot  Thrasybulus  ter 
minated  his  life.  Being  off  the  coast,  he  levied  con 
iributions  from  the  Aspendians,  who,  aeizing  an  op- 
portunity when  he  was  on  shore,  aurpriaed  him  in  hia 
tent  at  night,  and  slew  him.  (Xen  ,  //is/.  Of.,  4,  8. 
—  Corn.  Nep.,  Tkraiyb,  c.  4.)  Hieroclea  (p.  682) 
makes  mention  of  Aspendus  under  the  name  of  Tri- 
mupolis,  where  we  must  read  Prrmupolis.  The  aite 
of  Aapendus  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  it  would 
easily  be  discovered  by  ascending  the  banks  of  the 
Eurymedon.  (ManntU,  Gtogr.,  vol.6,  pt.  2,  p.  125.) 

Asf-HALTiTEs  Lacub.     Kid.  Marc  Mortuurm 

Amis,  I.  a  town  of  the  Conteatani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  northwest  of  Ilicis,  which  lay  above 
Carthago  Nova  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  Aspe,  a  vil- 
lage in  Valencia — II.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Io- 
nia, opposite  Lcbedua.  It  waa  called  by  soma  Ar- 
connesua.  (Strab.,  643  )  The  modern  name  is  Car- 
abatk. —  III.  A  town  of  Africa  Propria.  ( Kid.  Clupca  ) 

Abplxdom,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  about  twenty  stadia 
to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Asplcdon,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  (9,  38),  and  ia  mentioned  by  Homer.  (II  ,9, 
511.)  The  name,  at  a  later  period,  waa  changed  to 
Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous  situation  (Strabo, 
416.)  Pausaniaa,  however,  affirms  that  in  his  time  it 
was  deserted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Dodwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  aite  of  Aspledon  is 
marked  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hill,  about  two 
milea  and  a  half  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus,  near 
the  range  of  hills  which  enclose  the  lake  and  plain  on 
that  aide     (DodveWt  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  233  ) 

Abba,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
cub.    (Herodot.,  7,  122  ) 

Abbaracob,  a  Trojan  pnnce,  son  of  Tros  by  Callir- 
hoe.  He  was  father  to  Capys,  the  father  of  Anchiaes. 
{Homer,  B.,  20.  239.) 

Asaoa,  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast,  west  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cleanthea,  the  stoic  ;  and  ia  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Acta  (20,  13).  The  modem  aite  is 
called  Beriam  Kaleti.    (Leake,  p.  128  ) 

Assyria,  a  country  originally  of  smaH  extent,  hot 
afterward  greatly  enlarged.  It  was  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia  and 
Mount  Niphatee  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigria  ;  on  the 
south  by  Susiana  ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  Media 
and  the  mountaina  Choatra  and  ZagTos.  The  country 
within  these  limita  ia  called  by  some  of  the  ancients 
Adiabene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria 
ia  now  called  Kurdistan,  from  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Carduchi,  who  occupied  the  northern  parts. 
The  Assyrian  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  empires 
of  Aaia.  It  ia  generally  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Ashur  or  Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  went  out 
of  Shiner,  driven  out,  as  it  appears,  by  Ninirod,  and 
founded  Nineveh,  not  long  after  Nimrod  had  estab- 
lished the  Chaldean  monarchy  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Babylon.  Thia  ia  the  commonly  received  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  hiatory  as  given  in  the  text  of  onr  Bible ;  but 
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Bochart  adopts  the  marginal  translation,  which,  instead 
of  '*  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aasur  and  builded 
Nineveh,"  reads  "Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went 
forth  into  Assur  (or  Assyria)  and  built  Nineveh." 
The  opinion  of  Bochart  is  espoused  by  Faber,  the 
converse  by  Micbaelia  and  Bryant.  The  decision  of 
the  point  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one  ;  but,  if  weight  of 
authority  can  avail,  the  question  will  be  speedily  de- 
termined in  favour  of  the  marginal  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  represents  Nitnrod  as  the  founder  of  N  in- 
eveh. This  translation  is  supported  by  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem  ;  by  Tbeophilus,  bishop  of 
Antioch,  and  Jerome,  smopg  the  ancients ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  Bochart  and  Kabcr,  by  Hyde,  Marsham, 
Wells,  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History,  and 
Hales,  among  the  moderns.  Admitting,  then,  the  force 
of  these  united  authorities,  Nimrod,  when  driven  from 
Babel,  still  attended  by  a  strong  party  of  military  fol- 
lowers, founded  a  new  empire  at  Nineveh  ;  which,  as  it 
was  seated  in  a  country  almost  exclusively  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Ashur,  was  called  Assyria.  The 
crown  of  this  new  universal  empire  continued  in  the 
family  of  Nimrod  for  many  ages,  probably  till  its  over- 
throw by  Arbaces,  which  introduced  a  Median  dynas- 
ty ;  while  Babel  remained  in  a  neglected  state  until 
the  same  era,  when  Nabonassar  became  its  first  king. 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  kings  from 
Assur  or  Nimrod  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  is  unknown. 
—According  to  Herodotus,  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
520  years,  from  1237  to  717.  Catalogues  of  the  As- 
syrian kings  are  found  in  Syncellus  and  Eusebius. 
(Mansford's  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  38,  seqq. — Com- 
pare Herein  a  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity,  p. 
i!5,  seqq.,  Bancroft's  trans!.) 

Astaborab,  a  river  of  Ethiopia,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
It  is  now  called  the  Tacatzi.    (Vul.  Nilus.) 

Abtacus,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astacc- 
nus,  founded,  according  to  Slraho  (563),  by  the  Mega- 
rians  and  Athenians.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  722),  who  says,  that  the  Me 
ganans  settled  here  in  the  17th Olympiad,  and  that,  some 
years  after  this,  an  Athenian  colony  joined  them.  As- 
tacus  was  subsequently  seized  by  Da?d*lsus,  a  native 
chief,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Bithynian  mon- 
archy. In  the  war  waged  by  his  successor  Xipoetcs 
with  Lysimachus,  Astacus  waa  ruined,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  the  city  which 
ho  founded  and  named,  after  himself,  Nicomcdia. 
(Strab  ,  I.  e.—  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. — Cramer's  Asia  Mi- 
nor, vol  1,  p  185.) 

AstXpa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Betica,  cast  of  Hispa- 
lis,  famed  for  its  vigorous  defence  against  the  Romans, 
A.U.C.  546.    It  is  now  Estepa  La  Vieja.    (Liv.t  39, 

Astapcs,  a  river  of -Ethiopia,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
It  is  now  the  Abavri,  or  Bahr-el-A  zac ,  and  flows  through 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloc  Palus,  now  Ruhr 
Demhra  This  is  the  river  which  Bruce  mistook  for 
the  Nile.    (Joseph  ,,  Ant.,  2,  5  —Strab.,  565.)  . 

Aatartk,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Coil  us  and  Terra.  She  had  a  famous  temple  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests. 
"  Astarte,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  "  was  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Cybele,  or  universal  mother  of  the  Phry- 
gians. She  was,  as  Appian  remarks  (Bell.  Parth.), 
'  by  some  called  Juno,  by  others  Venus,  and  by  others 
hrld  up  to  be  Nature,  or  the  cause  which  produced 
the  beginnings  and  seeds  of  things  from  Humidity  :' 
so  that  she  comprehended  in  one  personification  both 
these  goddesses,  who  were,  accordingly,  sometimes 
blended  in  one  symbolical  figure  by  the  very  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Her  statue  at  Hierapolis  was  various- 
ly composed  ;  so  as  to  signify  many  attributes  like 
those  of  the  Ephesian  Diana.  Berecvnthian  Mother, 
and  others  of  the  kind  It  was  placed  in  the  interior 
part  of  the  temple,  accessible  only  to  priests  of  the 
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higher  order  ;  and  near  it  was  the  statue  of  the  cor- 
responding male  personification,  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  Jupiter."  (Inquiry  tnto  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec, 
$  218,  seqq  —  Class.  Journ.,  No  53,  p.  74.)—  (  ✓reuzer, 
however,  thinks  it  more  than  probable,  that  the  legend 
of  A st arte  is  purely  astronomical,  and  may  applyio 
the  moon  in  connexion  with  the  planet  Venus.  The 
name  Astarte  would  seem  also,  according  to  him,  to 
signify  a  star  or  planet.  Compare  the  Persian  astara, 
as  suggested  by  Von  Hammer  (Fundgr.  its  Orients, 
vol.  3,  p.  275),  and  the  Greek  aarpov.  (Creu:er*s 
SymbcJik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol  2,  p.  26. — Lucia n.  dt 
Dea  Syru.—Cic.,  dt  Nat.  Z?_,  3,  23.) 

Astkr,  a  skilful  archer,  one  of  the  garrison  of  Me- 
thone  in  Macedonia,  when  that  place  was  besieged  by 
I  Philip.  He  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  monarch,  and  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye.  On  the  arrow  was  inscribed, 
'korijp  *<A<>jr^  davdoipov  nipnci  (iekoc,  an  Iambic 
trimeter,  meaning,  "Aster  sends  a  deadly  shaft  for  Phil- 
ip." The  king  shot  back  an  arrow  with  the  following 
inscription,  'Aaripa  ^iXiirjroe,  jyv  Xu6n,  KptpjjecTat, 
another  Iambic  trimeter,  implying,  "  Philip  will  sus- 
pend Aster"  (on  the  cross)  "  i/  he  take  Aim."  When 
the  place  surrendered.  Aster  was  delivered  up  to  the 
conqueror,  who  kept  his  word,  and  crucified  bim. 
(Suidas.s.  t.  HLdpavoc.—PluL,  Parall ,  p  307  —  ZW. 
Sic.%  16,  34.)  Plutarch  calls  him  an  Otynthian  ;  bat 
Lucian,  a  native  of  Ainphipolis.  (Lucian,  Quomodo 
Hist.  sit.  conscnb ,  38.)  1  hese  two  writers  may  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  an  Amphi- 
politan,  serving  in  the  Olvnthian  auxiliaries  of  the 
Mcthonians.    (Palmer,  Etercit.,  p.  557.) 

AstkrIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Casus  (Kofor)  one  of  the 
Titan?,  and  Phoebe,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Cce- 
lus  and  Terra).  She  and  Latona  were  sisters.  As- 
tra-a  married  Perscs,  son  of  Crius.  According  to  a 
later  fable,  she  fled  from  the  suit  of  Jove,  and,  flinging 
herself  down  from  hcaveu  to  the  sea,  became  the  isl- 
and afterward  named  Dclos.  Callitnachus  (H  ia 
DeL,  37),  who  relates  this,  makes  her  to  have  come 
down  like  a  star  (uaripi  lorj),  in  allusion  to  her  name 
Asteria  (Starry).  Another  legend,  however,  stated 
that  she  took  the  form  of  a  quail  (oprvf — Apollod., 

1,  4,  l.—Hygin.,  52.— Sere,  ad  Mn.,  3,  73),  whence 
the  isle  was  called  Ortygia.  This  identification  of 
Dclos  and  Ortygia  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the 
time  of  Pindar,  who  (Ncm.,  I.  4)  calls  them  sisters. 
The  whole  fable  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  af- 
finity of  sense  between  the  words  Asteria  and  Drlos. 
(Ketghllry's  Mythology,  p.  81,  not  }—  II.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  married  Chartus,  son  of 
vEgyptus.    (Apollod  ,  2,  1,  4.) 

AstekIon,  1.  a  rivulet  of  Argolis,  rising  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Eurxea,  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
and  soon  after  disappearing  among  the  rocks.  (Psm- 
san.,  2,  17.) — II.  (called  also  Astcrius)  A  king  of 
Crete,  descended  from  Deucalion,  who  married  Eo- 
ropa,  and  brought  up  the  children  whom  she  prcvioosty 
had  from  her  union  with  Jupiier.  He  died  without 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Minos.    (AjxJlod.,  1,  2, 

2,  seqq.—Schol  ad  II  ,  12,  397 )  According  to  an- 
other account,  he  was  the  son  of  Minos,  arid  was  slain 
by  Theseus,  having  been  the  most  powerful  competi- 
tor with  whom  that  hero  ever  had  to  contend.  (Pau~ 
tan.,  2,  31.)  Lycopnron,  again  (v.  1301),  makes  him 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  Minos.  (Compare  Hey»ey  ad 
Agollod.,  I.  c.—Meurs,  Cret.,  3,  2  —  Hock,  Krtt.%  2, 

AsTKROPiCA,  daughter  of  Dei'on.  king  of  Phocis,  or 
more  probably  Phthiotis.  (Apollod.,  1,  0,  3. — Heynr, 
ad  loc.,  not.  crit.) 

Astkrope,  daughter  of  Cebren,  and  wife  of  ,¥Ut*. 
cus.  (Apollod.,  3  12,  5  )  Some  MSS.  of  ApoUodrv. 
rus  read  Slcrope  (Srcporrr;). — For  other  names,  some- 
times written  Asterope  and  Astcropes,  rid.  Sterop* 
and  Steropes. 
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Afrui.the  goddess  of  Justice.    Her  origin  is  dif- 
ferrntlT  giren.    She  is  either  a  TiUn  or  a  descend- 
ant of  be  Titans  ;  being  in  the  former  case  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jove  and  Themis  (Hetiod,  Tkeog.,  135,  191, 
M^f ),  or  of  Astra-ns  end  Hemera,  or  Aatrsras  and 
Aurora  (Eos).     When   the  Titans  took  up  arms 
ifai&ft  Jqpiter.  she  left  her  father  As  trams,  who.  as 
the  soa  of  a  Titan,  fought  on  their  side,  and  descended 
»  f*rth.  and  mingled  with  the  human  race.    This  in- 
tercourse with  mortals  continued  during  the  golden 
bat  was  interrupted  when  that  of  silver  ensued, 
for.  during  this  hitter  age,  she  came  down  from  the 
aMataim  oedy  amid  the  shades  of  evening,  unseen  by, 
anJ  refraining  from  all  communion  with,  men.    Vv  hen 
tar  hrszen  age  commenced  ahe  fled  to  the  ikies,  bav- 
mt  left  the  earth  the  last  of  tlie  immortals.  Jove  tbcre- 
■pos  made  her  the  constellation  Virgo,  among  the 
ttssorthe  icdiac.    (Aral  ,  Pk<xn  ,  102,  itqq — Sekot. 
Tares  .  ad  Ue.—Hcnod,  Of.  et  D,  354  —  Pind  .,  01., 
11.  «— Orfk  ,  H.,  61. —  Hygm  ,  Attron,  3,  36  — 
Entmtk  ,  Cat.,  9  )    As?  the  constellation  Virgo,  she 
sabuncal  with  Engone,  having  a  place  in  the  zodiac 
between  the  Scorpion  and  the  Lion.    On  the  old  star- 
tawet,  or  celestial  planispheres,  the  Scorpion  extended 
rtr  t*o  signs,  filling  with  its  claws  the  space  be- 
tween itself  and  Virgo.     (  Voas.  ed  Vtrg..  Georg.,  1, 
»—  Ertttoetk  ,  Cat  ,  7 — Omd,  Met..  3, 197.)  Later 
istronorser*.  as  we  are  told  by  Theon  (ad  Aral.,  89), 
sign  occupied  by  the  claws  of  Scorpio  tho 
(Libra),  and  this  balance  A  stress  (Virgo)  held 
it.  ber  hand  as  a  symbol  of  justice.    Others,  however, 
»  n  the  case  of  the  Fames*  marble,  made  it  the  mark 
of  the  eeaekty  of  the  day  and  night  at  the  equinox.  It 
»  very  probable  that  this  latter  explanation  waa  the  ear- 
lier eoeef  the  two,  especially  as  Astnea  ranked  among 
the  Hare,  rod  that  the  moral  idea  succeeded  the  physi- 
cal-  (Fail***,  W'mrterb.  der  Mythol.,*.  354  —Gru- 
kr.  RWtM.  der  Altclamn.  My  i  hot.,  vol.  1,  p  666.— 
birUr,  Sterxnamen,  p.  169.) 

Amirs,  I  a  son  of  the  Titan  Criua  and  Eurybia 
the  daoghter  of  Pontus.  Hyginus,  however,  makes 
km  ia*  offspring  of  Terra  and  Tartarus,  and  brother 
sf  the  giants  Encelsdua,  Pallas,  dec.  (Hyg.,  Prcrf., 
I  Xtd.  Moat)  He  was  the  father  of  Astnea,  men- 
w*ed  is  the  preceding  article,  and  begat  also  by  Eos 
(Aurora)  the  winds  Boreas.  Notus,  Zephyrus,  and  the 
•Jars  sf  heaven.  (!/<*..  Tkeog.,  378  )  Some  assign 
has  tho  a  son  named  A  rgestra,  but  this  is  merely  an 
eashet  of  Zephyru*,  meaning  "  the  swift."  Aetra?us 
asitsd  with  the   Titans    against  Jnpilcr,   and  was 

asried  along  with  them  to  Tartarus.  (Serv.  ad  Xn., 
1.  t»>— U  A  riser  of  Macedonia,  running  by  Be- 
rn, and  falling  into  the  Engonos.  a  tributary  of  the 
Ansa  (JElian,  Hist.  A.n.,  16.  I  )  It  ia  now  thought 
»  se  the  Voatritza.  <Conault.  however,  aa  to  the 
•em  of  this  riser,  ttie  remarks  of  Cramer,  Anc. 
G*wt,  vol.  1,  p.  332.  -who  makes  it  fall  into  the  lake 
L*ius  -Compare  also  Fhschog  und  M  oiler,  Worterb. 
*  Grvrr  .  p.  123  ) 

Arrest  a  small  river  snd  village  of  Lalium.  near 
the  rose,  below  Antitmt.     In  the  neighbourhood  was 
» *:Saof  Cicero,  to  which  he  retired  to  sent  hia  grief 
far  the  b*s  of  his  beloved  daughter,  and  where  he 
iwzkt  of  raising  a  monument  to  her  memory.  (Ep. 
*d  An,  It,  19.)    When  proscribed  by  Antony,  be 
a.iaerew  to  this  same  place  from  Tosculum,  and 
wi^ht  escape  from  thence,  intending  to  join  Brutus 
»  Macedonia    (PhU.,  Vtt.  Cte)    Astura  aeema  to 
br»e  been  also  the  residence  of  Augustus,  during  an 
**w.  wrtb  which  he  was  seized  towards  the  close 
•<  ha  Ide  (Sort ,  A*g.  98),  and  also  of  Tiberius 
«W.  Tt»,  72)     A  decisive  battle  took  place  on 
*a  banks  of  the  river  Astura,  between  the  Romans 
wd  tome  of  the  Latra  states,  which  led  to  the  com- 
This  wbrogatKm  of  the  latter.    (Lit.,  8,  13.— Cra- 
ters As*.  Itahf,  vol  2,  p.  89.) 


^STdsts,  a  people  of  Hispsnia  Tarraconcnsis,  lying 
west  and  southwest  of  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied 
the  eastern  half  of  modem  Atturuu,  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  northern  half  of  Pa- 
Uneut.  Their  capital  waa  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
Aitorga.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  863.) 

A  sty  ao  ks,  son  of  Cyaxares,  was  the  last  king  of 
Media.  His  reign  continued  from  696  to  560  B.C. 
He  married  Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  sister 
of  Crcesus,  by  whom  he  bad  Mandane.  Fearing,  from 
a  dream  which  he  had,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
a  grandson,  be  married  hia  daughter  to  Cambyses,  a 
Persian,  of  a  good  family,  but  peaceful  disposition,  and 
one  whom  be  himself  thought  inferior  to  a  Mede  even  of 
moderate  condition.  A  second  dream,  equally  alarm- 
ing with  the  first,  induced  him  to  send  to  Persia  for  his 
daughter,  who  was  near  her  delivery,  and,  when  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  he  gave  the  infant  into  the  hands 
of  an  individual  named  Harpagua,  with  strict  orders 
to  put  it  to  death.  The  Utter,  however,  disobeying 
these  injunctions,  gave  the  child  to  one  of  the  king's 
herdsmen  to  expose,  snd  the  wife  of  this  man,  having 
just  been  delivered  of  a  dead  infant,  took  the  son  of 
Mandane  in  ita  place,  and  caused  her  husband  to  ex- 
pose their  own  inanimate  offspring.  When  Harpagus 
therefore  sent  some  trusty  persons  to  see  whether  iho 
herdsman  had  executed  his  orders,  the  dead  child  of  the 
latter  was  seen  by  them  lying  exposed,  and  waa  mis- 
is  ken,  of  course,  for  the  offspring  of  Msndane.  The 
child  thue  preserved  grew  up,  and  became  Crrua  the 
Great,  dethroning  Astyagea  according  to  the  import  of 
the  two  dreams.  Astyagea  waa  in  this  way  deprived 
of  hia  crown  after  a  reign  of  about  35  yeara.  (  Vid, 
Cyrus.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive disposition.  (Fid.  Harpagus.) — According  to 
the  account  of  Xenophon,  in  hia  historical  romance  of 
the  Cyropssdia,  A  sly  ages  and  his  grandson  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  intimacy,  and  the 
former  left,  besides  a  daughter,  a  son  named  Cyaxares, 
who  succeeded  the  father,  and,  dying  without  issue,  left 
th«  crown  to  Cyrus.  (Herod..  I,  46,  73,  dtc. — AV».t 
Cyrop.)  Nothing  is  said  in  Herodotus  of  the  end  of 
Astyagea.  Ctesias,  however,  informs  ua,  that,  after 
having  been  treated  kindly  by  Cyrua,  be  was  aent  for 
by  the  latter  to  come  to  Persia,  hut  that  the  eunuch 
charged  with  thia  commission  led  bim  astray  in  a  desert 
place,  where  he  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
(Cte*.,  Pert.,  6.)  It  is  probable  this  waa  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  Cyrua,  although  Ctesias  at  a  tea  that 
the  eunuch  was  cruelly  punished.  (Bahr,  ad  Clet.,  I, 
e.) — There  is  great  diacrej>ance  in  the  form  of  this 
name,  as  given  by  the  ancient  writers ;  Herodotus,  and 
most  of  the  Greeks,  following  hia  authority,  write  'Aa- 
rvdysc.  Ctesias,  on  the  other  band,  gives  'Aorvijuf, 
while  Diodorus,  citing  Ctesias  himself,  has  •Arrwdrlac 
(8, 34).  Compare  the  remarks  of  YVoeseltng  (ad  lhvd.t 
I.  c),  Marsham  ( Can.  Chron.  p.  528),  Bahr,  (ad  Cu»^ 
Attyr.,  19),  and  Beck  ( WeUgtsch.,  vol.  I, p.  638). 

Astvakax.  a  son  of  Hector  snd  Andromache.  Hec- 
tor had  called  him  Scamandrins,  after  the  river  Seama ri- 
der, but  the  Trojans  bestowed  on  him,  out  of  compliment 
to  his  father,  their  great  defender,  the  name  of  Asty- 
anax.  or  "  Prince  of  the  city."  ( Horn.,  //.,  88,  651 . ) 
He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy ; 
and  when  the  city  was  taken,  hia  mother  saved  him  in 
her  arms  from  the  flames.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  young  prince  excited  gTeat  uneasiness  among 
the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  by  Calchas, 
that  A  sty  ana*,  if  permitted  to  live,  would  avenge  tbe 
death  of  Hector,  and  raiee  Troy  in  fresh  splendour  from 
its  ruins.  Andromache,  dreading  the  fury  of  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  concealed  Aatyanax  in  the  recesses  ol 
Hector's  tomb ;  but  his  retreat  was  soon  discovered  by 
Ulysses,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  un- 
happy boy  from  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  This  cruelty 
ia  by  Euripides  ascribed  to  Menelaua,  and  by  Pausanias 
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1 10,  85),  on  tbe  authority  of  Leschea,  to  Pyrrhus. 
Racine,  in  his  "  Andromaque,"  has  indulged  in  the 
poetic  license  of  making  Astyanax  survive  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  accompany  hw  mother  to  Epirua.  (Con- 
sult'/facrnt,  Pre/.  deVAndrom.)  A  beautiful  lament 
over  the  corpse  of  Aatyanax,  from  the  lipa  of  Hecuba, 
may  be  found  in  the  Troades  of  Euripides  (1 146-1 196), 
and  also  some  fine  linea,  in  tbe  earlier  part  of  the  name 
play,  where  Andromache  ia  taking  leave  of  her  eon 
(742-781). 

ArrYnime,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  son  of  Mor- 
simus,  and  grandson  of  Phriocles,  the  nephew  of  iCa- 
chylus.  He  studied  under  Isocratea,  and  composed, 
according  to  Suidas,  two  hundred  and  forty  tragedies ; 
a  rather  improbable  number.  He  lived  sixty  years. 
His  first  exhibition  waa  B.C.  398.  (Diod.  Sic,  14, 
43.—  Theatre  of the  Greeks,  3d  ed.,  p.  166.) 

Astydasua,  daughter  of  A  my  n  tor,  king  of  Orcho- 
nenos  in  Bceotia,  married  Acastus.  son  of  Peltas,  who 
was  king  of  Iolcos.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolytc. 
(Kut.  Acastus.) 

Astypaljca,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  southeast  of  tbe 
island  of  Cos.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  circuit,  and 
distant,  as  Pliny  (H.  N.,  4,  12)  reports,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miles  from  Cadistus  in  Crete.  Stra- 
ta informa  us  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  said  that  hares  having  been  introduced  into  this 
island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  so  overrun  with  them 
that  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  which  advised  their  hunting  them 
with  dogs  :  in  one  year  six  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  caught.  (Hrgesnndnus,  Delph.  ap.  Atken.,  9, 
63.)  According  to  Cicero,  divine  honours  were  ren- 
dered here  to  Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when 
the  Carians  possessed  it,  and  afterward  Pylsa.  Its 
name  Astypalxa  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  a  sister  of  Europe.  It  was  aim  called  Qrtiv 
TpdVeCa,  or  the  Table  of  the  Gods,  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  ia 
now  Stanpalia.  (Cramer't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
416.) — IL  A  promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  city  of 
Myndus,  now  the  peninsula  of  Pasha  Lima*.  {Cra- 
mer's Alia  Minor,  vol.  2.  p.  176.) 

Asycmis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (2,  136),  during  a  scarcity  of  money,  enacted 
a  law  to  the  following  effect :  That  any  man,  by  giving 
as  a  pledge  the  body  of  hie  father,  might  borrow  money ; 
but  that,  in  case  he  afterward  refused  to  pay  the  debt, 
he  should  neither  be  buried  in  the  same  place  with  his 
father,  nor  in  any  other,  nor  have  the  liberty  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  body  of  any  of  his  friends.  This  law 
was  based  on  the  popular  belief,  that  those  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulchre  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  peaceful  realms  of  Osiris.  Hence  it  was  a  statute, 
in  fact,  of  extraordinary  severity.  (Compare  Zotga, 
de  Obelise.,  p.  292.)  Herodotus  also  informs  us,  that 
this  same  monarch,  desiring  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, erected  a  pyramid  of  brick  for  his  monument, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Do  not  despise  me 
in  comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  stone,  which  I 
excel  as  much  as  Jupiter  surpasses  the  other  gods ;  for, 
dipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  long  poles, 
and  then  collecting  the  mire  that  stuck  to  them,  men 
made  bricks  and  formed  me  in  this  manner."  (Hc~ 
rod.,  2. 136.)  Tbe  pyramid  here  referred  to  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  seen  at  the  present  day 
near  El  Ixihun,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nal that  leads  to  Medtiutt-  el-  Fayoum.  (Descrip.  de 
r Egypt,  htrais.  iii.,  vol.  2,  c.  17,  p.  23.) — Diodorus 
Siculus  does  not  agree  with  Herodotus.  He  does  not 
mention  Asychis,  or  bis  successor  Any  sis,  but  pots  in 
their  place  Bocchoris.  Larcher  considers  him  to  be 
in  error.  (  Lartker,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.— Compare  Beck, 
Anlett.  su  Weltgcsck.,  vol.  1,  p.  692,  718.) 

ATABth.es,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in  Apulia, 
and  very  destructive  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 


which  it  scorched  or  withered  op.  It  is  the  sum 
with  the  modem  Sirocco.  (Herat  ,  Serin.,  1,  5,  78  ) 
Both  Seneca  (Quest.  Nat.,  5,  17)  and  Pliny  (17,  «) 
make  mention  of  this  wind  :  the  latter  remarks  cos- 
cerning  it :  "  Hie  cftim,  si  fiavxt  ctvea  orwiRsm,  fnftn 
exurtt  arefaciens,  tit  nuliis  postea  soltbus  recrtsn  fo- 
unt." Etymologists  derive  the  name  from  drx  tad 
(3aXXu.    (Ifork,  Etymol.  Handwort.,  vol.  I.  p  M ) 

Ataryris,  or  Atabyron,  I.  a  mountain  in  Rhwiri, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  where  Jupiter  had  a  temple, 
whence  he  was  sumamed  Atabynus.  Ancient  fable* 
speak  of  braxen  oxen  at  this  place,  which,  by  their  bel- 
lowings,  announced  approaching  calamity.  The  mean- 
ing  of  the  fable  is  said  to  have  been,  that  the  pntsti 
of  this  temple  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  tbe  (pint 
of  prophecy.  (Pind,,  01.,  7,  87,  ed.  Bbckk.—StkeL, 
ad  loc. — Strob.,  655  —  Stepk.  Byx.t  s.  v.  'Aruivpot. 
— ApoUod.,  3.  2.)  The  name  is  connected  with  th» 
early  traditions  respecting  the  Tclchines,  and  would 
seem  to  have  come  into  Rhodes  from  Phoenicia,  benf 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Oriental  Tabcc. 
( Vtd.  Aiabynon.)  Rittcr  indulges  in  some  eunow 
and  profound  speculations  on  the  subject.  (Vcrktlit, 
p.  339,  seqq.y— 11.  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  tbe  mute 
having  been  transferred  to  this  island  from  Rhode*. 
(Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  r.  'AruCvpov. — Cluver.,  Stc.  Ant.,f. 
488.— Mews.,  Rkod,  1,  8.— GoV/cr,  Sync.,  p.  29i) 
—III.  A  city  of  Persia.    (Stepk.  Byz.) 

AtabybIon,  a  fortified  town  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Galilee  Inferior.  Both  the  town  and 
mountain  answer  to  the  Thabor  of  Scripture.  Poh/bru 
(5,  70)  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Antiochus  tbe  Great.  The  Septuagint  version  wnta 
the  name  'Iroovptov  (Hos.,  5,  1),  and  so  also  Joie- 
phus  (Bell.  Jud.,  4,  1,  8,  dec).  Retake  thinks,  that 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Greek  name  arises  from  tbe 
Hebrew  article ;  but  if  this  were  so,  tbe  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Hosea,  and  Josephus  also,  being  both  He- 
brews, would  have  written  'Aradvpiov,  not  Irotipu* 
Polybius  describes  Mount  Thabor  as  s  round  or 
breast-like  hill  (Xooor  fiatrroeidyc),  while  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  it  a  conical  form.  According  to  the  latter,  it  ii 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  rooanum, 
and  stsnds  upon  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Esi-a- 
elon.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  4,  p.  239,  Lonl  tl, 
1817.) 

AtacIni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  sooth  and 
southeaat  of  the  Volacss  Tectosages.  They  inhabited 
the  banks  of  tbe  Atax,  or  Aude,  whence  their  name. 
Their  capital  was  Narbo,  now  Nor  bonne.  {Maintn, 
Geogr.%  vol.  2,  p.  63.) 

Atalanta,  daughter  of  lasos  or  Iasion,  a  descend- 
ant of  Areas  and  Clymene  the  daughter  of  Manas. 
Her  father  reigned  in  Arcadia.  He  was  enxiou*  for 
male  offspring,  and,  on  his  wife's  bringing  forth  a  fe- 
male, he  exposed  the  babe  in  the  mountains,  where  she 
was  suckled  by  a  bear,  and  at  last  found  by  some  bant- 
ers, who  named  her  Atalanta,  and  reared  her.  She 
followed  the  chase,  and  was  alike  distinguished  for  beau- 
ty and  courage.  Tbe  centaurs,  Rhoscos  and  Hyleos, 
attempting  Iter  honour,  perished  by  her  snows  She 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  ;  was  at  the  Cal- 
ydonian  hunt  (etd.  Meleagcr) ;  and  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Pelias  she  won  the  prixe  in  wrestling  irom 
Peleus.  {Apollod.,  3,  9,  2  —  Callim.,  3.  215  —  M- 
an,  V.  H.,  13,  1.)  Atalanta  was  afterward  recog- 
nised by  ber  parents.  Her  father  wishing  her  to  mar- 
ry, she  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that  her  suit- 
ers should  run  a  race  with  her  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  They  were  to  run  without  arms,  and  she  was  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  start 
first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would 
be  made  her  husband  ;  but  all  those  whom  sbe  over- 
took were  to  be  killed  by  the  dart  with  which  she  bad 
armed  herself  As  she  was  almost  invincible  in  run- 
rung,  many  of  ber  suiters  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
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then  heads  were  fixed  round  tbe  place  of  contest, 
irttfn  Medanion,  her  cousin,  offered  himself  at  a  com- 
petitor Venus  had  presented  him  with  three  golden 
apples  torn  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  or,  accord- 
ing to  other*,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus  ;  and,  as 
*ooa  as  be  bad  started  in  the  course,  he  artfully  threw 
comix  the  apples  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other. 
While  Alalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
richer  the  apples,  Meilanion  won  the  race.  Alalanta 
bus  wife,  and  they  had  a  son  named  Partheno- 
It  is  added,  that  while  hunting  together  on 
occasion,  they  profaned  the  temenos,  or  sacred 
>*e ktsure  of  Jove,  with  their  lore,  for  which  offence 
:  ey  were  turned  into  lions.  (ApoUod.,  1. c,  where  for 
.«  \t^oevovTaf  w«  must  read,  with  Canter,  ovvdrj- 
pnmraf. — Tkeogius,  1279,  aeqq. — Hygxn.,fab.,  185. 

CW.  Met.,  10,  560.  Mrqq  —Sckol.  ad  Tkeocr.,  3, 
in  — Mumotus,  153.)  Other  authorities,  however, 
^-aac  the  name  of  the  victor  Hippomenes,  and  say, 
fat  on  his  neglecting  to  give  thanks  to  Venus  for  her 
a*,  she  inspired  him  with  a  sudden  passion,  which  led 
i  toe  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jove,  and  the 
wf  .ormauoo  of  himself  and  his  bride.  ( Ovid,  I.  e. 
— Scktl  ad  Tkeocr.,  I.  c.)  According  to  other  ac- 
Atalanta  was  the  daughter  of  Schsneus,  son 


\: bamas,  and  therefore  a  Boeotian.  (Henod,  ap. 
AfolimL  L  e.—Ovtd,  L  c.—^Hygvi.,  l.c  )  There  is 
o  oecessitv  for  supposing  two  of  the  same  name,  as 
k»  :s-..i.[\  t  een  done.  'they  are  both  connected  with 
tat)  Micvans.  aod  are  only  examples  of  different  ap- 
.tspruuoos  of  the  same  legend.  (Ktightley't  My- 
.asfeey,  p  427,  Mf.) 

IritABTsa,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days'  journey 
'*oa  iLc  Garamantes.    There  was  in  their  country  a 
:    of  salt,  with  a  fountain  issuing  out  of  the  summit. 
Herol.  4,  184  ) — All  the  MSS.  have  'ArAavfrr  (At- 
anta\  which  Salmssiua  (tn  Solm  .  p.  292)  first  alter- 
ed to  Kruoarrtc.  an  emendation  now  almost  univer- 
■  -n-y^ni     Rennell  think*,  that  the  people  meant 
"ere  are  the  same  with  the  Hammantentes  of  Pliny 
5.  5)     What  Phny,  however,  says  of  the  Atlanta 

■  bU  tbe  case  belter  (5,  8).  Caatiglioni  makes  the 
Auaates  and  Alarantcs  the  same  people  (Mem 
Gssgr.  et  Sumum  ,  dec  ,  Paris,  1826.)  Herren.  on 
feather  hand,  places  the  Ataranles  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ttzn*.  tbe  last  <-;ty  of  Fezxan.  (Idrcn,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1.  p  239.)  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Ataranles  were 
deststate  ol  names  lor  individuals  ;  and  they  cursed 
#*•  ssjd  as  be  psasrd  over  their  heads,  because  he  con- 
sassrd  both  the  inhabitants  and  the  country  with  bis 
■"—•k*"g  heat     (Herod  ,  /.  e.) 

iTtaascHis.  a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
sag  of  iae  email  islands  of  the  Delta  called  Prosopitis 
The  tease  of  the  city  i»  aatd  to  he  derived  from  Alar 
cr  itasr  (BUymol.  Mag.,  t.  e.  *A0vp),  which  signified 
Varus."  and  Bck.  "a  city  ;"  aa  Dalbeck,  "  tbe  city 
a  Lae  San."  called  by  tbe  Greeks  Heliopolis.  Bakt 
*  sull  found  in  the  same  sense  among  the  Copta,  and 

■  their  language  a  ia  pronounced  as  e  Strabo  and 
;Sbv  call  the  citv  Aphroditespolis.  (Herod.,  2,  41. — 
Larder,  ad  Herodot  ,  I  c  .) 

\T»acine  or  Atbboatis,  an  Eastern  deity,  the 
saw  with  the  Great  Goddess  of  Syria.    She  was 
ssnbipped  principally  at  Mabog  or  Barnbyce  (Edesaa), 
sad  at  a  later  period  at  Hierapolis.    Strabo  informs  us 
Asx  her  true  name  was  Athara.    (Compare  Xanth., 
Lgd  as  Hayek,  ».  9.  'ATTayadti.—Creuxer,/ragni, 
hat  Gr*r  amtuptUM  ,  p  183.)    Ctesias  calls  her  Der- 
osa. It  is  probable  that  this  latter  name  is  only  a  cor- 
rapUon  of  Atargatis  or  Atergatis,  and  that  these  three 
BBscflatioos  aVeijns'n  one  and  tbe  same  divinity.  Lu- 
es*, however  (dr  Deo,  Syria,  e.  14. — Op  ,  ei.  Btp., 
vsl  9,  p.  96).  distinguishes  expressly  between  the 
ssjdess  worshipped  at  Hterapolia  and  tbe  Phoenician 
Hsauiu.  stating  that  tbe  latter  waa  represented  with 
extremities  like  those  of  a  fish,  and  the  for- 


mer under  a  figure  entirely  female.  Creuzer  seeks  to 
reconcile  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Atergatis 
and  Derceto,  though  originally  the  same,  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  represented  under  forms  that  differ- 
ed from  each  other.  (Symbolik,  par  Guigmaw,  vol. 
2,  p.  28,  aeqq.) 

Atabnbu*,  I.  a  town  of  Mysis,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
It  waa  ceded  to  the  Chiana  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  for  having  delivered  into  their  hands 
the  Lydian  Pactyas.  (Herod.,  1,  160  )  The  land 
around  Atarneus  was  rich,  and  productive  in  corn. 
{Cramer's  Ann  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)— II.  A  place 
near  Pitane,  in  Mysia,  and  called  "Atarneus  under 
Pitane,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  previous  article  It  was  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Elasuaaa.  The  brick*  made  here 
are  said  to  be  so  light  as  to  float  in  the  water.  (Strab  , 
614) 

At  a,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narboncnais,  riaing  in  tbe 
Pyrencan  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Lacus  Ru- 
brenaie  or  Rubresua,  at  the  city  of  Narbo  (now  Nar- 
bonne),  for  which  the  lake  served  as  a  harbour,  an  out- 
let or  canal  being  cot  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Atax  (otherwise  called  Adax)  is  now  the  Ande,  and 
the  modem  name  of  the  lake  is  I'etang  dt  Sigean. 
(Pit*.,  3,  l.-Mela,  2.  5.— Lucan,  1.  403.) 

Atb,  tbe  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
When  Jupiter  had  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  making 
the  rash  oath  that  rendered  Hercules  subject  to  the 
command  of  Euryslheua,  the  monarch  of  the  skies  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  Ale,  and,  having  seized  her  by 
the  hair,  flung  her  to  earth,  declaring  with  an  oath  that 
she  should  never  return  to  Olympus.  Thenceforward 
she  took  up  ber  abode  among  men.  Her  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  are  tender,  and  abe  therefore  does  not 
walk  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  heads  of  mortals  (xar* 
avipdv  Kpuara  rfaivei).  The  name  ia  derived  from 
uopai  (Poetic  udoftat),  to  injure,  or,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  'Arn,  f/  ndvrac  aura*.    (11.,  19,  91, 

"?f) 

Atblla,  a  town  of  Campania,  to  the  west  of  Sues- 
sula,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  Hols  ten  ius  reports  (Adnot., 
p.  260),  are  still  to  be  seen  near  tbe  village  of  St.  El- 
pidio  or  Si  Arptno,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Arena  Atella  is  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan 
city,  and  it  haa  acquired  some  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  literature,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  farces  called  Fabula  Atellana 
being  derived  from  thence.  We  are  told  that  these 
comic  representations  were  so  much  relished  by  tho 
Roman  people,  that  the  actors  were  allowed  privile- 
ges not  usually  extended  to  that  class  of  persons  ;  but 
these  amusements  having  at  length  given  rise  to  va- 
rious excesses,  were  prohibited  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  players  banished  from  Italy.  (Lid., 
7,  2  —  Strabo,  233  —Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  14.)  Atella,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  battle  of  Canns?,  waa  reduced,  with  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture  on 
the  surrender  of  Capua  to  the  Romans.  (Lit.,  22, 
61. — Id.,  26, 34.)  Subsequently,  however,  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  a  municipal  town  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  7),  and  Frontinua  states  that  it  was  colonized  by 
Augustus.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  208.) 

Athamanbs,  a  rude  mountaineer  race  of  Epirus 
whose  territory  lay  between  Pindus  on  the  east  am' 
a  parallel  chain  on  the  west.    They  were  at  first  o( 
little  importance,  either  from  their  numbers  or  territo 
rial  extent,  but  they  subsequently  acquired  great  pow 
er  and  influence  by  the  conquest  or  extirpation  of 
several  small  Thessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  snd  the) 
appear  in  history  aa  valuable  allies  to  the  yEtolisns, 
and  formidable  enemies  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedon. 
(Strab  ,  427  — Lr».,  33,  13.— Id.,  36,  9.)   The  rude 
habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
that  prevailed  among  them,  of  aaaigning  to  their  fe- 
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males  the  act  ire  labours  of  husbandry,  while  the  males 
were  chiefly  employed  in  tending  their  flocks.  (He- 
racl ,  Pont.  frtg. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p 

Athamas,  king  of  Thebea,  in  Bosotia,  was  son  of 
iGoltis.  He  married  Nephcle,  and  by  her  had  Phrixus 
end  Helle.  Some  time  after,  having  divorced  Neph- 
ele,  he  married  I  no,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  be  had  two  sons,  I<earchus  and  Mcliccrta.  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  of  Ncphclc,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  their  father's  throne  in  preference 
to  her  own  ;  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them  ; 
but  they  escaped  from  her  fury  to  Colchis  on  a  golden 
ram.  (Kid.  Argonaut*  )  Athamas,  through  the  en- 
mity of  Juno  towards  Ino,  who  had  suckled  the  infant 
Bacchus,  was  afterward  seized  with  madness.  In  his 
phrensy  he  shot  his  son  Lcarchus  with  an  arrow,  or, 
as  others  say,  dashed  him  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled 
with  her  other  son,  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  her 
furious  husband,  sprang  with  her  child  from  the  cliff 
of  Muluris,  near  Corinth,  into  the  sea.  '  The  gods  took 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  sea -goddess,  under  the 
name  of  T/eucothca,  and  Mcliccrta  a  sea  god,  under 
that  of  Palcmon.  Athamas  subsequently,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  oracle,  settled  in  a  place  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Athamantia.  This  was  in  Thessaly,  in  the 
Phthiotic  district.  Here  he  married  Themisto,  daugh- 
ter of  Hypseus,  and  had  by  her  four  children,  Lcucon, 
Erythroe,  Schoroeus,  and  Ptoos.  (Avollod  ,  1,  9.) 
Such  is  the  account  of  Apollodonis.  There  are,  how- 
ever, many  variations  in  the  tale  in  different  writers, 
eajiecially  in  the  tragic  poets.  ( KeigMey't  Mythology, 
p  333  ) 

Ath.«smxtiadr*,  a  patronymic  of  Melicerta,  Phrix- 
us, or  Helle,  children  of  Athamas.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13, 
8)9.) 

Athanasius,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Alcxandrea  under  Alexander 
the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  dignity  A.D. 
326.  Previous  to  his  obtaining  this  high  office  he  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Alexander,  and  had  also  led 
for  tome  time  an  ascetic  life  with  the  renowned  an- 
chorite St.  Anthony.  Alexander  had  also  taken  him 
to  the  council  at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  fathers  by  the  talents  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  Arian  controversy.  He  had  a  great 
share  in  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Ariana.  On  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  prelacy  he  dedicated  all  his  time 
and  talents  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, and  resolutely  refused  the  request  of  Constantino 
for  the  restoration  of  Arins  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
In  revenge  for  this  refusal,  tho  Arian  party  brought 
several  accusations  against  him  before  the  emperor. 
Of  these  he  was  acquitted  in  the  first  inatance ; 
but,  on  a  new  charge  of  having  detained  ships  at  Alex- 
andrea,  laden  with  corn  for  Constantinople,  either  from 
conviction  or  policy,  he  was  found  guilty  and  banished 
to  Gaul.  Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
or,  as  some  accounts  say,  upward  of  two  years,  his  see 
in  the  mean  time  being  unoccupied.  On  the  death  of 
Constantinc  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  func- 
tions by  Constantius  ;  but  the  Arian  party  made  new 
complaints  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  by  90 
Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antioch.  On  the  opposite 
aide,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled  at  Alcxandrea, 
declared  him  innocent ;  and  Pope  Julius  confirmed 
this  sentence,  in  conjunction  with  more  than  300 
bishops  assembled  at  Sardis  from  the  East  and  West. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  returned  a  second  time 
to  hia  diocese.  Hut  when  Constans,  emperor  of  the 
Vest,  died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  Arians  again  ventured  to  rise  up 
against  A  thanasius.  They  condemned  him  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries  and  Milan,  and,  as  the  worthy  patriarch 


refuaed  to  listen  to  anything  but  an  exprese  eomm&rtd 
of  the  emperor,  when  he  was  one  day  preparing  to  cek- 
bratoa  festival  in  the  church,  a  body  of  soldiers  sudden- 
ly rushed  in  to  make  him  prisoner.    But  the  surround- 
ing priests  and  monks  placed  him  in  security.    A  tha- 
nasius, displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the  de*eris 
of  Egypt.    His  enemies  pursued  him  even  here,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.    To  relieve  the  hermits,  who 
dwell  in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  would  not  be- 
tray his  retreat,  from  suffering  on  his  account,  he  went 
into  those  parts  of  the  desert  which  were  entirely  unin- 
habited.   He  was  followed  by  a  faithful  servant,  who. 
at  the  risk  of  his  life,  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
aubsistence.    In  this  undisturbed  spot  Athanasius  corn* 
posed  msny  writings,  full  of  eloquence,  to  strengthen 
the  faith  of  the  believers  or  expose  the  falsehoods  of 
his  enemies.    When  Julian  the  apostate  ascended  the 
throne,  he  allowed  the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to 
their  churches.    Athanasius,  therefore,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.    The  mildness  which  he  ex- 
ercised towards  his  enemies  was  imitated  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  reatored  peace  to  the 
church.    But  this  peace  was  interrupted  by  the  com- 
plaints of  the  heathen,  whose  temples  ihe  real  of  Atha- 
nasius kept  always  empty.    They  excited  the  emperor 
against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Thebais 
to  save  his  life.    The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 
accession  of  Jovian  again  brought  him  back  ;  but, 
Valens  becoming  emperor  eight  months  after,  and  the 
Arians  recovering  their  superiority,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  fly.    He  concealed  himself  in  the  iamb  of 
his  father,  where  he  remained  four  months,  until  Valrna, 
moved  by  the  pressing  cntreatita  and  threnta  of  the 
Alexandrcans,  allowed  him  to  return.    From  this  pe- 
riod he  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  till  he  died, 
A.D  373  —Of  the  46  yeara  of  bis  official  life,  he  spent 
20  in  banishment,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der in  defending  the  Nicene  Creed.    Athanasius  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  the  church  can  bout. 
His  deep  mind,  his  noble  heart,  hia  invincible  courage, 
his  living  faith,  his  unbounded  benevolence,  sincere 
humility,  lofty  eloquence,  and  strictly  virtuous  life, 
gained  the  honour  and  love  of  all.    His  writings  are 
cn  polemical,  historical,  and  moral  subjects.     The  po- 
lemical treat  chiefly  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    The  historical  ones  arc  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  history  of  the  church.     In  all  his 
writings,  the  style  is  distinguished,  considering  the  sge 
in  which  they  were  produced,  for  clearness  and  mod- 
eration.   Hia  apology,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Coo- 
stantinc,  is  a  master  piece.    The  Creed  which  bears 
hia  name  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been 
his.    Dr.  W'aterland  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.    It  was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  1540, 
and  several  times  afterward  to  1671.    It  has  been 
questioned  whether  this  Creed  waa  ever  received  by 
the  Greek  aud  Oriental  churchea.    In  America,  the 
episcopal  church  haa  rejected  it.    As  to  its  mailer,  it 
is  given  as  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith  :  un- 
happily, however,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  un- 
profitable controversy.— The  best  edition  of  hia  works 
is  that  of  Monlfaucon,  Parts,  1698,  3  vola.  fol  Asa 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  accond  vol  of 
the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  from  the  same  editor,  1706. 
(Eneyclop.  Amcrie  ,  vol  1,  p.  440,  »eqq.) 

Athena,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the  Greeks 
CAfVd  and  'Aft/vo). 

Athknjk,  I.  the  celebrated  capital  of  Attica,  found- 
ed, accordmgto  the  common  account,  by  Cecrops, 
1550  B.C.  The  town  waa  first  erected  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  high  rock,  probably  aa  a  protection  against  at- 
tacks from  the  sea.  The  primitive  name  of  this  early 
settlement  was  Cranae,  from  Cranaus,  as  is  said,  from 
whom  the  Pelasgi  took  the  name  of  Cranni,  and  all 
Attica  that  of  Cranae.    At  a  later  period  it 
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Cecrops  ;  and  finally  Athena  by  Erec- 
,  from  its  being  undetthe  protection  of  Minerva 
or  Atame  {'KbSrvi}).     A  distinction  was  also  made  be- 
tween the  ancient  city  on  the  rock  and  the  part  subse- 
cseafh  added  m  the  plain.    The  former,  the  primitive 
Cccrapia.  was  called,  from  its  situation,  y  uvl>  ~»'/.ir, 
or  VbipoVoAtr,  "  the  upper  city,"  where  afterward 
stood  the  Parthenon,   and  other  splendid  edifices , 
tae  bedding*  in  the  plain,  where  eventually  Athens 
itself  stood,  were  termed  i/  xuru  iro?.<c,  "  the  low- 
«  city  ■   (Compare,  as  regards  the  various  names 
men  to  this  city,  Strpk.   Byz.,  a.  ».  Kpavun  — 
Ha,  7.  56. — Knue,  HeiUu,  vol.  2,  p.  77.)— The 
Acropolis  was  sixty  stadia  in  circumference.  We 
save  liule  or  no  information  respecting  the  size  of 
Athens  under  its  earliest  kings  ;  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  that,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  The- 
sta*.  the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Acropolis  and  the  adjoining  Hill  of  Mars.  Subsequent- 
h  to  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  to  have  been  increased 
esssieerably.  both  in  population  and  extent,  since  Ho- 
sier applies  to  it  the  epithets  of  evuTtfievoe  and  ri'pv- 
s7«ctf.   The  improvements  continued,  probably,  du- 
ring the  rrign  of  Pisi&tratus.  and.  as  it  was  able  to 
rand  a  siege  against  the  I .acednrnonians  under  his  son 
Hippies,  it  must  evidently  have  possessed  walls  and 
fortafcatjons  of  sufficient  height  and  strength  to  ensure 
■satiety.    The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  the  subse- 
ajMH  irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  de- 
stroetion  of  the  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  rams,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and 
i  as  were  enabled,  from  the  solidity  of  matrn- 
the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  deinoli- 
tan.   When,  however,  the  Utiles  of  8a  la  mis.  Plataa, 
tad  Mvcalehad  averted  all  danger  of  invasion,  Athens, 
restored  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its  state 
of  rem  and  desolation  ;  and,  having  been  furnished  by 
the  predeot  foresight  and  energetic  conduct  of  The- 
mutocles  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administrations 
ofUsMa  and  Penrle*.  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty, 
■agniBcence.  and  strength.    The  former  is  known  to 
have  erected  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  DionvM.u 
awatrr.  the  Sto»  or  porticoes,  and  Gymnasium,  and 
ebo  to  bsve  embehVh.d  the  Academy,  the  Agora,  and 
•terpen*  of  the  city  at  h*s  own  expense.  (I '  lut ,  Vit. 
Cbaja.)    Pericles  completed  the  fortifications  which 
bad  seen  left  in  an  unfinished  state  by  Themistorlcs 
and  Ctmon  ;  he  likewise  built  several  edifices  destroy- 
ed *w  the  Persians  and  to  him  his  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  the  Parthenon,  and 
tie  Propylsa.  the  mo>st  magnificent  buildings,  not  of 
Attca  only,  but  of  the  world.    It  was  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beauty 
«d  prosperity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
ffpoblic  and  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decorations  with  which  the  capital  was  adorn- 
ed  At  this  period,  the  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
pans  of  Pineos,  Munyrhia.  and  Phalerus,  connected 
by  swans  of  the  celebrated  long  walls,  formed  one  great 
f*r,  enclosed  within  a  vast  peribolus  of  massive  forti- 
ficatio-ij     The  v,  hole  of  this  cinuinfennre.  a*  we  rol- 

not  less  than  124  stadia, 
be  allotted  to  the  circuit  of 
elf;  the  long  walls,  taken  together,  supply 
5*e.  and  the  remaining  fifty-six  are  furnished 
tbolus  of  the  three  harbours.  Xenophon  re- 
hat  Athens  contained  more  than  10,000  houses, 
at  the  rale  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house,  would 
five  120,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  (Xen., 
Mem.,  1,  «,  U. — Id  ,  (Bam..  8,  22  — Compare  Clin- 
■eV»  Futi  HAlenvi,  Append.,  p  395  )— From  the 
i  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  appears 
the  former  city  considerably  exceeded  in  extent 
Athens;  snd  though  little  now  remains  of 

evidence  of  their 


circumference,  it  is  evident,  from  the  measurement  fur- 
nished by  Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended 
considerably  beyond  the  present  line  of  wall,  especially 
towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of  opinion,  that  on 
this  side  the  extremity  of  the  city  reached  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Anchcsmus,  and  that  to  the  westward  us 
walls  followed  the  same  brook  which  terminates  in  the 
marshy  ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  foundations  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylum  ;  while  to  the  east- 
ward they  approached  close  to  the  Ilissus,  a  little  be- 
low the  present  church  of  the  Mologitadea,  or  confes- 
sors. The  same  antiquary  estimates  the  space  com- 
prehended within  the  walls  of  Athens,  the  longomural 
enclosure  and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning  the  sin- 
uosities of  the  coast  and  the  ramparts  ;  but  if  these 
arc  taken  into  account,  it  could  not  have  been  leu 
than  nineteen  mileo.  (Topography  of  Athena,  p. 
302,  seqq.)  We  know  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
extent  of  Athens  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Home 
within  the  walls  of  Scrvius.  (Dion-  Unl.,  4,  p.  670.) 
Plutarch  ( Vit.  Afic  )  compares  it  also  with  that  of  Syra- 
cuse, which  Strabo  estimates  at  180  stadia,  or  up- 
ward of  twenty-two  milea.  The  number  of  gatca  be- 
longing to  ancient  Athena  is  uncertain  ;  but  the  ex- 
istence of  nine  has  been  ascertained  by  classical  wri- 
ters. The  names  of  these  are  Dipylum  (also  called 
Thriaais,  Sacne,  and  perhaps  Ceramics;),  Dioineie, 
Diocharis.  Melitidcs,  Piraicae,  Acharnica*,  Itoms,  Hip- 
pades.  Hcriar.  (Cromcr'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  312, 
seqq  )  The  early  history >of  Athens  and  its  kings  is 
blended  with  more  or  lesa  of  fable.  A  bnef  sketch  of 
the  affairs  of  Attica,  from  the  first  glimpses  of  tradition 
down  to  the  period  when  Greece  fell  beneath  the 
Roman  arms,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cecropa. 
henians  have  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their 


The  Athenians 
love  of  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that  were  bom 
among  them  ;  but  favour  there  was  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in  the  history 
of  Athena  that  can  prove  that  the  jealousy  and  fickle- 
ness of  the  people  did  not  persecute  the  man  who 
had  fought  their  battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  in 
the  world  can  boast,  in  the  same  space  of  lime,  of 
no  large  a  number  of  illustrious  citizens,  as  regarded 
cither  warlike  operations  or  the  walks  of  civil  life.— 
The  Atheniana  claimed  to  be  of  indigenous  origin,  or, 
in  other  words,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself.  Hence 
they  called  themselves  avroxOovee  (Autochlhonea), 
i.  e.,  Aborigines;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  indigenous 
origin,  the  early  Athenians  are  said  by  Thucydides 
(1,  6)  to  have  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  bead  golden 
ornaments,  formed  like  cicada?,  a  species  of  insect  be- 
to  spring  from  the  earth.  The  custom  only 
y  out  of  use  a  short  time  previous  to  the 
age  of  the  historian.  The  Romans,  in  the  more  pol- 
ished ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the  learning, 
while  they  der pised  the  military  character,  of  the  inhab- 
itants—Modem Athens,  in  Lteadta,  a  few  years  ago 
contained  1300  houses  and  12,000  inhabitants,  2000 
of  whom  were  Turks.  The  Greeks  here  experienced 
from  the  Turks  a  milder  government  than  elsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  annually  chose  four  archons.  The  Greek 
archbishop  residing  here  had  a  considerable  income. 
In  1822,  the  Acropolis,  alter  a  long  siege,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  free  Greeks.  In  I82.">.  a  Greek  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  patriot  professor,  George  Gen- 
nadios.  was  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  most 
thorough  investigation  of  the  places  among  the  ruins 
of  Athens  worthy  of  attention,  is  contained  in  Leake'a 
Topography  of  Athens  (London, -1821,  with  on  atlas 
in  folio).  The  splendid  work  of  Stuart  ard  Revett 
(Antiquttica  of  Athens)  must  also  be  consulted.  Leaks 
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makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the  time  of  Pause- 
Bias,  many  monuments  were  exUnt  which  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  Persian  war  ;  because  so  tran- 
sitory a  possession  as  Xerxes  had  of  the  city  scarcely 
gavo  him  lime  to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
and  principal  public  edifices.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  its  former  state,  Themistocles  looked  more  to 
the  useful,  Cimon  to  msgnificence  and  splendour ; 
and  Pericles  far  surpassed  them  both  in  his  buildings. 
The  great  supply  of  money  which  he  had  from  the 
tribute  of  the  other  states  belonged  to  no  succeeding 
ruler.  Athens,  at  length,  saw  much  of  her  ancient 
splendour  restored  ;  but,  unluckily,  Attica  was  not  an 
island ;  and,  after  the  sources  of  power,  which  be- 
longed to  the  fruitful  and  extensive  country  of  Mace- 
donia, were  developed  by  an  able  and  enlightened 
prince,  the  opposing  interest*  of  many  free  stales 
could  not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  army  of  a 
warlike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able,  and  ambitious 
monarch.  When  Sylla  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
Pi  reus,  the  power  of  Athens  by  sea  was  at  an  end, 
and  with  that  fell  the  whole  city.  Flattered  by  the 
triumvirate,  favoured  by  Hadrian's  love  of  the  arts, 
Athens  was  at  no  time  so  splendid  as  under  the  Anto- 
nines,  when  the  magnificent  works  of  from  eight  to 
ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices  of  Peri- 
cles were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  build- 
ings. Plutarch  himself  wonders  bow  the  structures 
of  Ictinus,  of  Menesicles  and  Phidias,  which  were 
built  with  such  surprising  rapidity,  could  retain  such  a 
perpetual  freshness.  The  moat  correct  criticism  on 
the  accounts  of  Greece  by  Pauaaniaa  and  Strabo  is 
in  Leake.  Probably  Pausamas  saw  Greece  ycl  un- 
plundered.  The  Romans,  from  a  reverence  towards 
a  religion  approaching  so  nearly  to  their  own,  and 
wishing  to  conciliate  a  people  more  cultivated  than 
themselves,  were  ashamed  to  rob  temples  where  the 
master-pieces  of  art  were  kept  as  sacred,  and  were  sat- 
isfied with  a  tribute  in  money,  although  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abstain  from  the  plunder  of  the  temples,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Phoenician  influence  in  the  island.  Pictures,  even  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  msy  have  been  left  in  their 
places.  The  wholesale  robberies  of  collectors ;  the 
removal  of  great  quantities  of  the  works  of  art  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  creation  of  new  specimens  was 
no  longer  possible ;  Christian  zeal,  and  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a  time,  in  Athens,  what 
the  emperors  had  spared.  We  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Alaric.  About  420  A  D.  pa- 
ganism was  totally  annihilated  at  Athens ;  and,  when 
Justinian  closed  even  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
the  recollections  of  the  mythology  were  lost.  The 
Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of  The- 
seus. The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  hitherto 
remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  a 
colony  of  weaver*,  by  Roger  of  Sicily ;  and  in  1456 
the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar.  To  complete 
its  degradation,  the  city  of  Minerva  obtained  the  privi- 
lege (an  envisble  one  in  the  East)  of  being  governed 
by  a  black  eunuch  as  an  appendage  to  the  harem. 
The  Parthenon  became  a  mosque,  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  those  alterations  were  com- 
menced which  the  new  discovery  of  artillery  then 
made  necessary.  In  1687,  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  it  appears  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory  was  destroyed,  the  beautiful  remains  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
28th  September  of  this  year,  a  bomb  fired  the  powder- 
magazine  kept  by  the  Turks  in  the  Parthenon,  and, 
with  this  building,  destroyed  the  ever- memorable  re- 
mains of  the  genius  of  Phidias.  Probably  the  Vene- 
tians knew  not  what  they  destroyed ;  they  could  not 
have  intended  that  their  artillery  should 
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such  devastation.   The  city  was  surrendered  to  Una 

September  29tb.  They  wished  to  send  the  chariot  sf 
Victory,  which  stood  on  the  west  pediment  of  tat 
Parthenon,  to  Venice,  as  a  trophy  of  their  conquest ; 
but,  in  removing  it,  it  fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
In  April,  1688,  Athens  was  again  surrendered  to  tat 
Turks,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitant}, 
who,  with  good  reason,  feared  the  revenge  of  their 
returning  masters.  Learned  travellers  have,  since  thai 
time,  often  viated  Athens ;  and  we  may  thank  ibcix 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge  which  «e 
have  of  the  monuments  of  the  place.  How  little  las 
Greeks  of  modern  limes  have  understood  the  impor- 
tance of  these  buildings,  is  proved  by  Cruaios*  Turk* 
Grctcta.  From  them  originated  the  name*  Temple  of 
the  unknown  God,  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  etc.  It 
is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  attribute  to  tbcm 
exclusively  the  crime  of  destroying  these  retnams  sf 
antiquity.  From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have  sup- 
plied: themselves  with  all  their  materials  for  building* 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  ruins  in  the  neighi.'ou- 
hood  of  inhabited  places  and  in  the  seaport  towm 
are  particularly  exposed,  because  ease  of  transportatMn 
is  added  to  the  daily  want  of  materials.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  most  accessible  part  of  Athens  has  nek 
treasures  to  reward  well-directed  searches  ;  and  earn 
fragment  which  comes  to  light  in  Athens  prom  she 
all-pervading  art  and  taste  of  the  ancient  race.   It  is 


fortunate  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  bar* 
been  covered  by  barbarous  structures  until  a  brighter 
day  should  dawn  on  Greece.  (Encyclop.  Amenc., 
vol.  1,  p.  446,  eeqq.)  For  an  accurate  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  various  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  modem  limes,  illustrative  of  the  retnainsof 
Grecian  art,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  traveller*  thai 
have  visited  these  classic  regions,  consult  Knee's  Hd- 
la*,  vol.  I,  p.  66-166.  In  this  work  also  will  beJeuei 
an  account  of  Lord  Elgin*  operations.  For  remark*  1 
on  the  coinage  and  commerce  of  Athena,  vtd.  Mm*  and 
Piraeus,  and  for  some  account  of  its  public  structure*, 
consult  the  separate  articles  throughout  the  volume, 
aucb  as  Parthenon,  Erechtheuro,  etc. — II.  A  town  of 
Eubom,  in  the  northwestern  corner  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  Cenaeum.  It  was  (winded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Epborua,  by  Dies,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Siipi 
Byz.,  *.  v.  'Atfqvai. — Euetath.,  ad  II.,  2,  537.)  Tbs 
modem  name  is  Port  Colo*. — III.  An  ancient  city, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  stood  at  an  early  period, 
along  with  another  named  Eleusis,  near  the  apst 
where  the  town  of  Cope  was  erected  st  s  later  day. 
Athena*  was  situate  on  the  river  Triton,  which,  if  it « 
the  torrent  noticed  by  Pauaaniaa,  waa  near  Alako- 
menas.  (Sfrab.,  407. — Pauean.,  9,  24.)  Stepbuut 
of  Byzantium  reporta  that,  when  Crates  drained  ib« 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  ruiat  of 
Athene)  became  viaible  (a.  v.  'AOqvat).  Some  wri- 
ters asserted,  that  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  socieoi 
Orchoraenus.  (Strah.,  1.  e.—Stepk  Byz  ,  /  e  )  Tbe 
existence  of  such  a  city,  at  so  remote  a  dale,  might 
form  the  basis  of  no  uninteresting  theory  respecting 
the  early  migrations  of  the  people  of  Attica  from  the 
north.    (Compare  Midler,  Orckomenue,  p.  58.) 

Atubnaa,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athens  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  Panatktnae, 
and  the  other  Chtdcea  •  for  an  account  of  which,  m* 
those  words. 

ATHRN.STTM,  a  building  at  Athens,  sacred  to  M we'- 
ve, whence  its  name  ('Ar^voiov,  from  'AJfhjvn)-  Hers 
poets,  philosophers,  and  literary  men  in  general  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  and  recite  their  compositions, 
or  engage  in  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  as  lbs 
Roman  poets  and  others  were  wont  to  do  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  bout 
an  Athenaeum  at  Rome  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athena. 
The  ancient  Aiheruea  were  generally  in  the  form  ot 
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AurtL  Fa*. 
Lot*  ■  ) 

.*th**0S,  L  a  native  of  Naucratis  m  Egypt,  and 
the  sdtaor  of  a  rcry  interesting  compilation,  entitled 
Dnt*asepk*st<£  (^eixvoeofiOTai,  "the  learned  men 
at  snpper"'),  from  which  the  moderns  have  denved  a 
'atje  portion  of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  private 
bit  01  toe  ancient  Greeks.  He  declares  himself  to 
uk  txtm  a  luile  later  than  the  poet  Oppian ;  and,  as 
uat  writer  dedicate*  his  HaUeutics  to  the  Emperor 
CiracaUa,  toe  age  of  Athenaus  may  be  fixed  at  the 
Srguuuag  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Tae  professed  object  of  Athenaus  was  to  detail  to  hia 
» Aeaparanes  the  convivial  antiquities  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  he  has  chosen  to  convey  his  information 
l,  Lite  iarm  of  a  dialogue  as  the  most  convenient  and 
i -i^tr._'  The  pUn  «>!  ihe  work  is  as  foHowS  :  A  con- 
ssieraok  number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find 
ta«  ceiebrated  Galen,  assemble  at  the  table  of  La- 
.tasuv  a  liberal  and  wealthy  Roman,  where  they  be* 
mm  as  large  a  portion  of  erudition  on  every  part  of 
la* t  entertainment  as  the  memory  or  commonplacc- 
y>jk  of  the  authcr  could  supply.  So  much  of  the 
b-snsess  of  human  life  is  connected,  mediately  or  im- 
eating  and  drinking,  that  it  does  not 
any  great  share  of  ingenuity  to  introduce  into 
a  #ors  of  eo  miscellaneous  a  nature  much  useful  and 
:  4.noc»  information,  which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  ap- 
:«v  w  h  very  closely  connected  with  the  science 
of  cookery.  "  Accordingly,"  says  the  author  of  the 
Epceoe,  -  we  find  disquisitions  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
with  potherbs  and  poultry ;  not  to  mention 
a,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  likewise  a 


great 

vancty  of  musical  instruments,  witty  sayings,  and 
dnnkmg  vessels  ;  royal  magnificence,  ships  of  prodi- 
foil  anjr>u>de.  and  many  other  articles  too  tedious 
to  aacBLxxx- '*  Although  this  kind  of  conversation 
tears  no  tery  strong  resemblance  to  the  dying  specu- 
lations of  Socrates  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  our 
the  Ptuedo  of  Plato  for  his  proto- 
has  borrowed  the  beginning  of  that  dialogue, 
oo  alteration,  except  the  substitution  of  the 
of  Tiroocratc-s  and  Athenaus  for  those  of  Ech- 
lo  A  strong  objection  to  the  dra- 
aatic  form  which  the  work  assumes,  arises  from'  the 
"■possibility  of  collecting  the  productions  of  all  the 
iiffwfst  *«a«ons  at  one  banquet.  The  author  seems 
'appose,  that  an  astonished  fishmonger  might  ex- 
eiaaa,  m  the  words  of  Theocritus,  'AXAu  r<i  uev  <?r> 
esr.  -i  a  vt'yverat  tv  rn/«ivt.  The  loss  of  the  two 
Sr*  hooks  renders  us  unable  to  judge  how  far  he  was 
t>Se  to  palliate  this  palpable  absurdity.  The  most 
uitabie  part  of  the  work  is  the  large  quantity  of  quo- 
>h:ch  it  presents  from  authors  whose  writings 
The  Athenian  comic  poets  af- 
aHed  an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  Athenams 
stems  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use 

*  :s  i.  Manv  >>f  the  extracts  from  their  works, 
•a ch  be  has  inserted  in  his  own,  are  highly  inier- 
a<Af ;  and  the  mass  is  so  considerable,  as  far  to 
exceed  m  bulk  all  that  can  be  collected  from  every 
Kim  Greek  or  Latin  writer.  The  number  of  theatri- 
cal pieces  which  be  appears  to  have  consulted,  was 

not  less,  than  two  thousand.    The  middle 
furnished  him  with  eight  hundred. — The  com- 
of  Athenams  immediately  became  the  prey  of 
sti»e?  comp;W*rs  less  diligent  than  himself.   ./Elian,  who 
nearly  his  contemporary,  has  made  use  very  lib- 
«*%  of  the  Detpnooophisis  in  his  Various  History.  In 

*  Iner  age  we  find  our  author  again  pillaged  by  Ma- 
cabins,  who  seems  to  have  uken  from  him  not  only 
amy  of  the  materials,  but  even  the  form  and  idea, 
<f  its  Saturnalia.      But  of  all  writers,  ancient  or 

i  who  is  eo  highly  indebted  to 
the  industrious  Eustalhius. 


I  the  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  appears  never  to  hat 
seen  the  entire  work,  but  to  have  made  use  of  the  Epit> 
omc,  die  stores  of  his  erudition  would  be  miserably 
I  reduced  if  he  were  compelled  to  make  restitution  of 
the  property  of  our  author  which  he  has  converted  to 
his  own  benefit. —  By  the  same  fortunate  accident 
which  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, a  single  copy  of  Athenaus  appears  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  ravages  of  time,  ignorance,  and  fanat- 
icism. That  MS.  still  exists.  After  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bessahon,  who  probably  brought  it  from  Greece, 
it  passed  into  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venire.  In 
this  sepulchre  of  books  it  would  certainly  have  contin- 
ued for  many  ages,  unknown  to  the  learned,  if  the 
French  successes  had  not  caused  it  to  be  included  in 
the  valuable  spoils  of  Italy,  which,  until  lately,  enriched 
the  national  collection  of  Paris.  Many  tranacripts  of 
this  manuscript  exist  in  different  parts  of  Europe, 
which  were  probably  made  while  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  All  of  them  betray  their 
origin,  as,  besides  their  coincidence  in  orthographical 
errors,  the  same  parts  are  wanting  in  all  of  them.  The 
two  first  books,  the  beginning  of  the  third,  a  few  leaves 
in  the  eleventh,  and  part  of  two  leaves  in  the  fifteenth, 
are  wanting  in  the  Venetian  manuscript,  and  the  defi- 
ciency appears  evidently  to  have  proceeded  from  acci« 
dent.  The  same  lacuna  occur  in  every  other  manu- 
script, but  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
cause  to  have  existed  in  the  copy  from  which  they 
were  transcribed.  Fortunately  for  Athenaus,  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  work  is  in  some  measure  preserved  by 
an  epitome  of  the  whole,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  without  defalcation.  This  abridgment,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  is  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  work. 
The  age  of  it  ia  uncertain.  It  is  executed  in  a  careless 
manlier  ;  and  the  copy  which  the  writer  had  before  his 
eyes  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  time  or 
accident,  that  he  frequently  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  extract,  and  declares  his  inability  to  decipher  the 
remainder.  From  these  sources  our  editions  are  de- 
rived ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  where  the  ori- 
ginal copies  are  so  few  and  so  faulty,  conjectural 
emendation  will  find  ample  scope  to  display  its  powers. 
— The  best  editions  of  Athena- us  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon,  Schweighaeuser.  and  Dindorff.  Of  the  edition  ol 
Casaubon  there  are  three  different  impressions,  in  the 
years  1597,  1612,  and  1664,  which  do  not  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other.  To  these  editions  is  an- 
nexed the  Latin  translation  of  James  Daleehampo' 
Caen,  which  was  first  printed  by  itself  in  1683.  The 
Greek  text  is  much  more  perfect  and  accurate  than 
in  the  preceding  editions ;  as  in  the  long  interval  which 
had  elapsed  between  the  edition  publiahed  at  Basle 
and  the  first  of  Casaubon's,  many  new  transcripts 
had  been  discovered,  and  much  labour  had  been  be- 
stowed on  Athetwus  by  some  of  the  mast  celebrated 
Hcholars  of  that  age.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
edition  of  Casaubon  is  his  celebrates}  commentary 
which  constitutes  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderablo  magni- 
tude. The  edition  of  Athenaus  by  Schweighaeuser 
was  published  at  Strasburg  (Argenloratt)  in  1801- 
1807,  and  consists  of  14  vols.  8vo.  The  text  occupies 
6  vols  ,  and  the  remaining  nine  contain  the  comment- 
aries and  indexes.  This  commentary  is  made  up  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  notes  of  Casaubon,  together  with 
others  by  Schweighaeuser  himself.  The  greatest 
advantage  which  this  editor  enjoyed  was  the  collation 
of  the  Venetian  manuscript.  This  was  performed  by 
his  aon.  The  least  commendable  part  of  the  work  is 
the  critical  observations,  in  which  Schweighaenscr'a 
little  acquaintance  with  Greek  metre  exposes  him  to 
many  mistakes.  The  edition,  however,  is  extremely 
valuable.  Dindorff's  edition  is  in  5  vols.  8vo,  Lip*., 
1827.  (ElmsUy,  in  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  3,  p 
181,  seqq.)— II.  A  contemporary  of  Archimedes 
His  native  country  ia  not  known.    He  has  left  a  trea 
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Use  on  Machines  of  War  (irepi  Bfj/^av^iaruv),  ad- 
dressed  to  Marcellue.  This  Marcellus  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  conqueror  of  Syra- 
cuse. Scbwcighacuser,  however,  is  of  a  different  opin- 
ion (ad  Aiken.,  vol.  1,  p.  637).  His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  Thevenot.  (Scholl,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.t  vol.  3,  p.  367.) — III.  A  celebrated  physician, 
born  at  Attalia  in  Pamphylia,  and  who  flourished  at 
Home  60  A  D.  He  separated  the  Materia  Medica 
from  Therapeutics.  He  treated  also,with  great  care,of 
Dietetics.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  chap- 
ters remain  in  the  collection  of  Unbasus.  (SchoU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  343.) 

Athbnaqoras,  a  Plalonising  father  of  the  church, 
the  author  of  an  "  Apology  for  Christians,"  and  of  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body."  It  appears 
from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
that  he  passed  his  youth  among  the  philosophers  of  his 
time  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  After  be  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  still  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher, 
probably  in  expectation  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  the  unconverted  heathen. 
In  his  Apology  he  judiciously  explains  the  notions  of 
the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  concerning  God  and  divine 
things,  and  exposes  with  great  accuracy  and  strength 
of  reasoning  their  respective  errors.  He  frequently 
supports  his  arguments  by  the  authority  of  Plato,,  and 
discovers  much  partiality  for  his  system.  In  what  he 
advances  concerning  God,  and  tho  I<ogos  or  Divine 
Reason,  he  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of  paganism 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  two  works  are 
contained  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers  by 
Oberthur  (Wurcc©.,  1777,  vol.  3)  and  Gallaud  (vol. 
8,  p.  3).  There  are  also  separate  editions  of  each, 
and  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English  translations, 
to  say  nothing  of  numerous  works  illustrating  his  wri- 
tings. (Consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bihi,  vol.  1,  p.  427, 
*cqq.) — The  romance  of  Tbeagenes  and  Charis  is  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  him.  This  romance  was  the 
production  of  a  Frenchman  named  Afarltn  FurtUe.  It 
was  published  in  1699  and  1612,  in  French,  and  pur- 
ported to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  manuscript 
brought  from  the  East.  No  such  manuscript  ever  ex- 
isted.   (Fabric.,  BM.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  800,  *eqq) 

AthenTon,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  106  B.C. 
—II.  A  painter,  born  at  Maronea,  and  who  flourished 
about  300  B  C.  PUny  enumerates  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  adds,  that,  had  he  not  died  young,  he 
would  have  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  (35, 11). 

Athekodorus,  I.  a  philosopher,  born  at  Cana,  near 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  lived  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and,  on  account  of  hia  learning,  wisdom, 
and  moderation,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  emperor. 
His  opinion  and  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  are  said  to  have  led  him  into  a  milder  plan 
of  government  than  he  had  at  first  adopted.  Alhenodo- 
rus  obtained,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  relief  from 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  and  was  on  this  account  honoured  with  an 
annual  festival.  He  was  intrusted  by  Augustus  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius  ;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  successfully  execute  hia  charge,  bis 
illustrious  pupil  became  for  a  while  a  resident  at  hia 
house.  This  philosopher  retired  in  his  old  sge  to  Tar- 
sus, whero  he  died  in  his  82d  year.  (Fabric.,  Bibl. 
Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  391.-—  Zotim ,  I,  6.  —  Suet.,  Vit. 
Claud.,  c.  4.— Enfield'*  Hut.  Philo*.,  vol.  2.  p.  109.) 
— II.  A  atoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Pergamus  ac- 
cording to  some,  but,  more  correctly,  of  Tarsus.  He 
was  surnamed  Cordylion  (KopdvXiuv),  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cato  the  younger  (Uticenais).  Cato  made 
a  voyage  to  Pergamus  expressly  to  see  him,  and 
brought  him  back  with  him  to  Rome.  He  died  at 
Cato's  bouse.  (Strabo,  673.)  —  III.  An  Arcadian 
statuary,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  one  of  the 
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pupils  of  Polycletus,  and  as  having  made,  with  grea 
success,  the  statues  of  some  distinguished  females. 
(SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v  )  —  IV.  A  sculptor,  whe, 
in  connexion  with  Agcsander  and  Polydorus,  nude 
the  celebrated  Laocoon  group.  {StUtg,  Diet.  Art., 
*.  v.) 

Athembal.    Vid.  Adherbal. 

Athbsis,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  ri- 
sing in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  (Rhetsan  Alps), 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  dis- 
charging its  waters  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  now  the 
Adtgc,  and,  next  to  the  Po,  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy.  (Vtrg.,  £n., 
9,  679,  $eqq  ) 

Athos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  C  ha  kid  ice  ef 
Macedonia.  It  is  -situate  on  a  peninsula  between  to* 
Sinus  Strymonicus,  or  Gulf  of  Cometta,  and  the  Sinos 
Singiticus,  or  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  so  high 
that,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected  its 
shadow  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the  market  place  ef 
Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Lemnos, 
though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.  On  thia  account 
a  brazen  cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the 
shadow,  with  this  inscription, 

'Aduc  KcAvirret  itXtvpu  Ay/tviac  (iooc. 

Strabo  reports  thst  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain 
saw  the  sun  rise  three  hours  before  those  who  lived  on 
the  shore  at  its  base.  (Eptt.,  7,  p.  331  )  Pliny, 
however,  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he  affirms  that 
Athoa  extends  into  the  sea  for  seventy-five  nfilcs,  and 
thst  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  (4, 10).  Strabo  says  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  whole  peninsula  was  four  hundred  stadia,  or  fifty 
miles.  (Eptt  ,  7,  p.  331.)  When  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece,  he  cut  a  canal  through  the  peninsula  of  Athos, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  This  canal  mi 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  Acanthus  and  Sans. 
(Vtd.  Acanthus.)— The  architect  Dinocrates  offered 
unto  Alexander  the  Great  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  the  king,  holding  in  its  left  hand  a  city,  and 
in  ita  right  a  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters  that  flowed 
from  the  mountain.  The  monarch,  however,  declined 
the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  no  fields  around 
to  furnish  supplies,  which  would  have  to  come  entirety 
by  sea.    (Vttruv.,  Praf.,  lib.  2.) 

Atia  lux,  a  law  enacted  A  U.C.  690.  by  T.  Atin» 
Labienus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons.  It  repealed  the 
Cornelian  law,  and  restored  the  Domitian,  which  gave 
the  election  of  priests  to  the  people,  not  to  the  colleges. 
(Dio  Cast.,  37,  37  ) 

Atilia  lex,  I.  gave  the  prsjtor  and  a  majority  of 
the  tribunes  power  of  appointing  guardians  to  orphans 
and  women.  It  was  enacted  AX'.C.  443. — II.  An- 
other, which  ordained  that  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions;  thst 
is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number.  (Adam*,  Rem. 
Ant.,  *.  v.) 

AtIna,  I.  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  Vol- 
sci.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast  of  Arpinum,  and 
near  the  source  of  the  river  Melfa.  If  we  are  to  credit 
Virgil  ( Mn.,  7,  629),  it  was  a  considerable  town  is 
early  as  the  Trojan  war.  We  leam  from  Cicero  (pro 
Plane  ),  that  Atina  was  in  his  time  a  prefecture,  and 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  distinguished  in  Italy 
Frontinus  says  it  was  colonized  daring  the  reign  of 
Nero.  The  modern  name  is  Atino. — II.  A  town  of 
Lucania.  not  far  from  the  Tanager.  Several  inscrip- 
tions and  many  remains  of  walla  and  buildings,  prove 
that  it  was  no  inconsiderable  place.  (Momandli,  vol 
1,  p.  438.)  The  modern  name  is  Atena.  (Crama  i 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  378  ) 

A  tin  i  a  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Attains. 
A.U.C.  623.    It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the  priv- 
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ileges  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  ten- 
ate.    (AwL  Ged,  14,  8  ) 

Arturt*,  a  people  of  Africa,  the  more  correct 
name  af  whom  was  Alarantes.    (  Yid  Atarantea.) 

ArLAwnaoca.  a  patronymic  of  Mercury,  as  grand- 
ees of  Alias     ( Ovui,  Met,  1 ,  639. ) 

A  :  l*  v  tiols.  a  Dame  given  to  the  daughters  of  At- 
ha  Thev  were  divided  into  the  Hyades  and  Plei- 
ades.   (  Rat  Alias,  Hyades,  and  Pleiades.) 

Athmii,  a  celebrated  island,  supposed  to  have 
exuded  ai  a  rery  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
aod  to  have  been  eventually  sank,  beneath  its  waves. 
Ptalo  ts  the  first  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he 
oMajoed  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
(/Vet,  Taurus,  p.  34,  tcqq .,  ed.  flip.,  vol.  9,  p.  296, 
tff  —Id .  CrUtMS.  p.  108,  tcqa.,  ed  %>.,*ol.  10,  p. 
99.  43.)  The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  foi- 
ls**, la  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Pillars 
w  Hercules,  lay  an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Afnca 
in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands, 
as  a  passage  to  •  large  continent 
I  be  Mediterranean,  compared  with  the 
e  lands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  narrow  entrance.  Nine  thou- 
beibre  the  tune  of  Plato,  this  island  of  At- 
both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful.  Its 
over  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  over 
as  far  aa  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  farther 
;  _•:  o!  us  conquers,  however,  was  cheeked  by 
t  e  A  peruana,  who,  partly  with  the  other  Greeks, 
;  ,  iii*.ni*«-lves,  laocsedcd  in  defeating  these 
i  !  :!.vi.j-  r*.  the  natives  ot  Atlantis.     Alter  this 

>  t  » ir  ;» .  .*ke.  wnich  Listed  lor  the  space  ol  a 
t  r.  .M.  and  ^a?  accompanied  with  inundations 

oi  tt-«  sea,*  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long 
p*r  uc  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was 
i-iir-i-^able.  by  reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals  — Thus 
m-t.-s  for  the  narrative  of  Plato.  A  dispute  arose 
r.?  the  ancient  philosophers  and  naturalists,  wheth- 
er '.:..■»  statement  was  based  upon  reality,  or  was  a 
t '  :\  creation  of  fancy.  Posidonius  thought  it  wor- 
lay  ot  belief     (Strabo,  102  —  Efit.,  !,  p.  11,  ed. 

,  Puny  remaina  undecided  (2,  92.  —  Com- 
part .{.<•**!**.  Marc t LI  .  17,  7. — Tcrtull.,  de  Pallto, 
rtL  Op.,  Antwerp.  1584,  p.  6.— Id.,  Amdog.,  adv. 
{tmi'i,  p  82.  c  40  — Phdo,  quod  mund.  tit.  incor- 
♦  .  p  963).  From  other  writers  we  have  short  no- 
t  which  merely  show  how  many  various  interpre- 
ts: <  v*  were  given  to  the  passage  in  Plato.  (Proclut, 
4  .  ;  ,  Itm  ,  v  24  )  A  certain  Marccllu>  related 
%  sssLUr  tradition  with  that  of  Plato  (tv  roic  Aldtoirt- 
a«l  «».  Prod.,  lib.  I.  p.  155).  According  to  this 
« titer  lae re  were  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
sacred  to  Proserpina ;  of  these,  three  were  of  a  very 
*T2»  »  ip,  a:«d  the  inhabitants  had  a  tradition  among 
Uesa  uf.it  these  *tre  ongmaUv  otic  Lrire  island,  which 
sad  ruled  over  all  the  rest  — Nor  have  modern  theo- 
rists been  inactive  on  this  captivating  subject.  Rud- 
wiih  great  learning,  labour"  to  prove  that  the 
iof  thr  ancients  was  Sweden,  and  that  the  Ho- 
Greeks.  English,  Danes,  and  Germans  ongma- 
tsd  from  Sweden.  Hit  work,  entitled  Atlantic*  (At- 
kai  dser  Mankrim),  is  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  and  is 
raritv.  The  first  edition  appeared  in 
at  Upssl.  Several  editions  of  it  followed. 
Latin  edition  is  ot  lfi99,  and  bears  a  high 
Written  cop;es  of  it  are  in  several  European 
— Batlly.  well  known  by  bis  history  of  As- 
piacea  Atlantis  and  the  cradle  of  the  human 
the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  and  seeks  to 
with  the  far-famed  Hyperbo- 
rean*. (LeUrta  tmr  C  Allantoic  de  Plat  on,  dec,  p. 
3H,  aces. — Compare  Lettrcs  sur  POrigine  dcr  Sci- 
«■£*»,  be  the  same  ) — Carli  and  others  find  Atner- 
aa  am  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  adduce  many  argu- 

(Csrfc,  - 


Amlrieaincs,  French  trans! ,  toI.  2,  p.  180,  *eqq.) 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  might  easily  connect  with 
the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlsntis  the  remsins  of  a  very  re- 
mote civilisation  that  are  found  at  the  present  day  in 
Spanish  America.  We  have  there  the  ruins  of  cities, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  carriea  us  back  to  Pe- 
lasgic  times,  and  the  religious  symbols  and  ornaments 
connected  with  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  phal- 
lic mysteries  of  antiquity.  Even  the  lotua  flower,  the 
sacred  emblem  of  India,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures. (Compare  the  plates  given  by  Del  Rio,  De- 
scription of  the  Rums  of  an  Ancient  City  discovered 
near  Palenque,  in  Guatemala,  etc,  Land  ,  1822, 4to.) 
These  curious  remsins  of  former  day*  arc  long  ante- 
rior to  Mexican  times,  nor  have  they  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  Phoenician  settlements,  such  settle- 
merit  s  on  the  shorts  of  America  being  purely  imaginary. 
In  connexion  with  the  view  just  taken,  we  may  point 
to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  everything  in- 
dicates the  sinking,  at  a  remote  penod,  of  a  largo 
tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  gulf ;  a  sinking  occaaioned,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  sudden  rush  of  a  large  body  of 
water  down  the  present  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appear  to 
view  as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  gtoop :  and 
thus  the  Isrge  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  and  to  which  Plato  refers,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  that  of  America — We 
proceed  a  step  farther.  Admitting  that  Allantia  was 
situate  in  the  ocean  which  at  present  besrs  its  name, 
it  would  require  no  great  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose 
that  the  Canaries,  Madeira  Isles,  and  Azores  once 
formed  portions  of  it,  and  that  it  even  extended  as  far 
as  Newfoundland.  The  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  though 
so  much  to  the  south,  msy  also  be  included.  It  is  cu- 
nous  to  observe  what  quantities  of  seaweed  (fucus 
natana)  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
not  only  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  but  also  more 
to  the  northeast,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  the  isles 
Cuervo  and  Flore  a.  among  the  Azores,  between  the 
parallels  of  23°  and  35°  north  latitude.  (Humboldt, 
Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  99,  French  fruits/.) 
The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  these  collections 
of  seaweed,  resembling  somewhat  a  vast  inundated 
meadow.  "  Some  Phoenician  vessels,"  observes  Aris- 
totle, "  impelled  by  the  east  winds,  reached,  after  a 
navigation  of  thirty  days,  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
surfsce  of  the  water  was  covered  with  rushes  and  sea- 
weed (dpvov  Koi  fvKoc )."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
treatise  de  Mtrabtlibus,  p.  1157,  ed.  Duval.  Many 
ascribed  this  abundance  of  seaweed  to  some  csuso 
connected  with  the  submerged  Atlantis.  (Compar% 
Irvmg's  Columbus,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)  The  quantities 
of  seaweed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  are  also  alluded  to  by  Scylax  (ed.  Gnmov.,  p. 
126),  if  we  suppose  the  conjecture  of  Ideler  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  Cerne  of  Scvlax  is  the  modern  Arguiu. 
(Humboldt,  Tableaux,  Arc,  vol  1.  p.  101  )  The  ex- 
istence of  a  large  islsnd,  at  a  remote  period,  where 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  now  roll,  has  been  regarded 
by  modern  science  as  visionary  in  the  extreme.  But 
even  science  herself  can  be  made  to  contnbute  data  to- 
wards this  captivating  theory.  Immediately  below  the 
chalk  and  green  sand  of  England,  alluvia  tile  formation, 
called  the  wealden,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  200  English 
miles,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  220 
miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where 
greatest,  being  about  2000  feet.  ( Fitlon's  Geology  of 
Hatting*,  p.  68.)  These  phenomena  clearly  indicate, 
that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  a 
long  period,  of  a  conaiderable  body  of  fresh  water, 
such  sa  might  be  supposed  to  have  drained  a  conti- 
or  a  large  island,  containing  within  it  a  lofty  chain 
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of  mountains.  (Lydft  Geology,  vol.  4,  p.  808,  Land 
ed.)  If  Geology  can  furnish  as  with  sach  facts  as 
these,  it  may  sureljr  bo  pardonable  in  us  to  linger 
with  something  of  food  belief  around  the  legend  of 
Atlantis ;  a  legend  that  could  hardly  be  the  mere  off- 
spring of  a  poetic  imagination,  but  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  troth.  Nor  will  it  appear  surprising  if 
some  of  the  learned,  in  the  ardour  of  theorizing,  have 
actually  constructed  maps  of  the  position  of  this  isl- 
and. Among  the  number  of  these  we  may  mention 
De  Litis  and  Dureau  de  la  MalU,  but  more  particu- 
larly Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  Etsat  sur  les  hies 
Fort,  et  V antique  Atlantide  {Paris,  an  zi.,  4to).  Card 
also,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  already  refer- 
red to,  gives  maps  representing  what  he  terms  flats  and 
shallows  {seehes  et  has  fond*)  between  America  and 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  also  in  the 
nc.gbbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Island*.  (Com- 
pare his  remarks  on  this  subject,  vol.  2,  p.  225,  seqq.) 
— U  has  been  thought  by  some,  but  very  erroneously, 
that  the  account  given  in  Diodorus  Siculus  may  have 
reference  tn  some  island,  now  submerged,  of  the  lost 
Atlantic  group.  This  writer  speaks  of  an  island  sit- 
uate at  a  distance  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  remark- 
able for  ita  beauty,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  had  rc- 
aolved  to  transfer  trie  seat  of  their  republic  in  case  of 
any  irreparable  disaster  at  home.  Aristotle  had  already, 
before  Diodorus,  made  mention  of  a  similar  island,  the 
:hsrmsof  which  had  attracted  many  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  it,  until  the  senate  at  home  forbade  any  person  from 
going  to  it  under  pain  of  death.  {Artst.,de  Mirab.,c.86, 
ed.  Beckman.)  The  reference  here,  however,  is  prob- 
ably to  ono  of  the  Canaries. — Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  description  of 
Atlantis,  as  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Though  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination,  it  will 
nevertheless  serve  to  show  the  opinion  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  the  poetic  minds  of  antiquity.  Ac- 
cording tn  this  account,  the  isle  of  Atlantis  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  produced  abundance  of  wine,  grain,  and  the 
most  exquisite  fruits.  Here  were  aeen  wide-spread 
forests,  extensive  pasture- grounds,  mines  of  various 
metals,  hot  and  mineral  springs  ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  life. 
Here  commerce  flourished  under  a  most  excellent  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  island,  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms,  was  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  de- 
scendants of  Neptune,  and  who  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other,  though  severally  independent. 
Atlantia  had  numerous  and  splendid  cities,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  rich  and  populous  village*.  Its 
harbours  beheld  the  produce  of  almost  every  country 
wafted  to  them :  and  they  were  strengthened  with  for- 
tifications, and  supplied  with  arsenals  containing  every- 
thing calculated  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
navies.  Neptune  was  not  only  the  progenitor  and  le- 
gislator, but  also  the  principal  divinity  of  the  people  of 
Atlantis.  He  had  a  temple  in  this  island,  a  stadium 
in  length,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  orictial- 
chum,  and  ivory.  Among  various  statues  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  was  seen  that  of  the  god  himself,  which 
was  of  gold,  and  so  high  that  it  touched  tho  ceiling. 
He  wss  represented  as  standing  in  a  chariot,  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  his  winged  steed.  Such  were  some 
of  the  bright  visions  of  former  davs  respecting  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis.  {Plato,  Crittas,  p.  Hi,  seqq. ~ 
ed.  Btp  ,  vol.  10,  p.  51,  *<Wj  ) 

Atlas,  I.  son  of  the  Titan  Iapetus  and  Clymene 
one  of  the  Oceanidcs.  He  waa  the  brother  of  Mence- 
tius,  Prometheus,  and  Epimelheus.  The  name  Atlas 
signifies  "  the  Endurer"  (from  a,  intensive,  and  r/ldu, 
In  endure),  an  epithet  that  will  presently  be  explained. 
Homer  calls  him  the  wise  or  deep-thinking  (6Ao6» 
*Y>uv),"who  knows  all  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  koeps 
the  long  piHars 


{Od.,  I,  68.)  Tn  the  Theogony  of  Heaiod  (517,  seqq.) 
he  is  said  to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  hands 
in  the  extreme  West,  a  task  assigned  him  by  Jupiter, 
in  punishment,  the  later  writers  say,  for  his  share  id 
the  Titan  war.  {Hygin.,  fab.,  160,)  Atlas  was  the 
father  of  the  fair  nymph  Calypso,  who  so  long  detain- 
ed Ulysses  in  her  island  in  the  distant  West.  Pleione, 
an  ocean-nymph,  bore  him  seven  daughters  named 
Pleiades.  (He*.,  Op.  et  D.,  983—Sckol.  ad  //.,  18, 
486  )  He  was  also  said  to  be  tb«  father  of  the  tr- 
ades. {Trnueus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  II.,  I.  c  >— It  u  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and  H«*K>d 
is  not  the  personification  of  a  mountain.  In  process 
of  time,  however,  when  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  le- 
gend bad  become  obscured  or  lost,  Atlss,  the  keeper 
of  the  piHars  that  support  the  heaven,  became  i 
mountain  of  Libya.  It  ta  remarkable,  however,  tail, 
in  all  the  forms  which  the  fable  assumes,  it  is  the  god 
or  man  Atlas  who  is  turned  into  or  gives  name  to  the 
mountain.  Thus,  according  to  one  mythologist  (On«\ 
Met.,  4,  631),  Atlas  was  a  king  of  the  remotest  Wert, 
rich  in  docks  and  herds,  and  master  of  the  trees  that 
bore  the  golden  apples.  An  ancient  prophecy,  deliv- 
ered by  Themis,  had  announced  to  him,  that  hia  pre- 
cious trees  would  be  plundered  by  a  son  of  Juprter. 
When,  therefore,  Perseus,  on  his  return  from  slaying 
the  Gorgon,  arrived  in  the  realms  of  Atlas,  and,  seek- 
ing hospitality,  announced  himself  to  be  a  son  of  the 
king  of  the  gods,  the  western  monarch,  calling  to  mind 
the  prophecy,  attempted  to  repel  him  from  his  doors. 
Perseus,  inferior  in  strength,  displayed  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, and  the  inhospitable  prince  wss  turned  into  the 
mountain  which  still  bears  his  name.  {Otnd,  I.  e.— 
Serv.  ad  A3n.,  4,  246.)  According  to  another  ac- 
count, Atlas  wa<<  a  man  of  Libya,  devoted  to  astrono- 
my, who,  having  ascended  a  lofty  mountain  to  make 
his  observations,  fell  from  it  into  the  sea,  and  both 
sea  and  mountain  were  named  after  him.  (Twit,  ci 
Lyeophr.,  v.  879.)  His  supporting  the  heavens  was 
usually  explained  by  making  him  an  astronomer  and 
the  inventor  of  the  sphere.  (Didd.  Sic.,  3,  60  —  Id., 
4,  27. — Srrr.  ad  Virg.,  A?n.,  I,  741.)— There 
another  curious  legend  relating  to  Atlas,  which  form* 
part  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  adventures  ol 
Hercules.  When  this  hero,  tn  quest  of  the  apples  of 
the  Hesperides,  had  come  to  the  spot  where  Prome- 
theus Isy  chained,  moved  by  his  entreaties,  he  shot  the 
eagle  that  preyed  upon  bis  liver.  Prometheus,  out  of 
gratitude,  warned  him  not  to  go  himself  to  take  the 
golden  apples,  but  to  send  Atlas  for  them,  and,  in  the 
mean  lime,  to  support  the  heaven  in  his  stead.  The 
hero  did  as  desired,  and  Atlas,  at  Ins  request,  wer.t 
and  obtained  three  applea  from  the  Hesperides ;  but 
he  ssid  he  would  take  them  himself  to  Eurystheus, 
and  that  Hercules  might  continue  to  support  the  sky. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Prometheus  the  hero  feigned  con- 
sent, but  begged  him  to  take  hold  of  the  heavens  till 
he  had  made  a  pad  {irqpav)  to  put  on  hia  head.  Alias 
threw  down  the  apples  and  resumed  his  burden,  and 
Hercules  then  picked  them  up  and  went  his  wsy. 
(Pherecyd  ,  ap.  Schot.  ad  Apoll.  Rkod ,  4,  1396)— 
Various  elucidations  of  the  legend  of  Atlas  hare  been 
given  by  modem  expounders  of  mythology.  The  best 
is  that  of  Volcker.  This  writer,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  meaning  of  his  name,  in  connexion  with  the 
position  assigned  him  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
species  of  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  his 
being  the  father  of  two  of  the  constellstions,  regards 
Atlaa  as  a  personification  of  navigation,  the  conquest 
of  the  sea  by  human  skill,  trade,  and  mercantile  profit 
{ViUeker,  Myth,  der  hp.,  p.  51.)  With  this  riew 
Miiller  agrees.  (Prideg.  sm  ciner  vrissensth.  My- 
thal,—KetghUey's  Mythology,  p.  287,  aeqq  )— II.  A 
celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Africa.  It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  leading  chains  :  the  Greater  Atlas  rtms 
through  the  kingdom 


of  Marocco,  as  far  south  ss 
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•  Alia*  extends  from  Ma- 
northeast  to  the  northern  coast. 
The  gnat  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the 
;<en*ssd  wow!  which  cover  its  summits  in  the  cast 
part  sf  Maracco.  under  the  latitude  of  38°.  Accord- 
sag  as  Homboldt's  principles,  these  summits  must  be 
11400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  I*o  Afri- 
travelled  here  in  the  month  of  October, 
'Hr  escaped  being  buried  in  an  avalanche  of 
fn  i He  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow  disappears  on 
«sps  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felixia  in  the  month  of 
r,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
The  Wanaahisze,  situated  tn  90°  55',  and 
an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime 
*  *md  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle 
mi  saow  Mrif  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  fertility 
af  w  region  of  Atlas  is  celebrated  by  Strabo  and 
Pear.  Ine  latter  (15,  18)  extols  its  figs,  olives, 
ears,  and  valuable  woods  (Id,  17,  H—  /**.,  18.  7. 
— 13,  IS.)  He  observes,  that  the  wines  had  a 
■harpne**,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
a  liuie  plaster  (Id  ..  14.  9),  and  says  that  the 
and  western  exposure.  (Id, 
17.1)  Strabo  informs  os  (369),  that  the  vine-trunks 
acre  *oTT>t- iimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarce- 
ly dasp  them  rotond,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cu- 
bit an  length.  A  hnrnbte  government  and  a  lotal  ab- 
fr'sceof  civilisation  have  not  succeeded  in  annihila- 
ass  these  bounties  of  nature.  Barbery  and  Marocco 
at*  expert  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  olive-tree 
a  superior  here  to  that  of  Provence ;  and  the  Moors, 
ju^sa^Mi.-K^jrsg  the  hostility  to  Bacchus,  which  marks 
(sear  fahgwn.  cultivate  seven  vaneties  of  the  vine. 
The  sail  of  the  plains  in  many  places- resembles  that 
ef  the  rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and  con- 
"ajDirj  noavrrous  rocks  :  but  the  valleys  of  Mount 
AOs*,  and  those  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  it 
to  Tae  Mediterranean,  are  covered  with  a  compact,  fer- 
tile, and  sreU- watered  soil.  Extensive  forests  cover 
'  sides  of  the  fertile  mountains  in  the  northern  parts 
All  the  valleys  that  have  a  mod- 
rJevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many  little 
□ystaaas  The  sriade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  vcr- 
iase,  th*  diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of 
odours,  combine  to  charm  the  senses  of  the 
who,  am  id  such  scenes,  mi^ht  forget  his  na- 
me country,  were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the 
of  the  inhabitants  —A  411**11011  has  arisen 
the  chain  of  mountains  here 


AexzJ*ii  was  really  the  Atlas  ol  the  ancients  !  This 


by  Ideler,  who  maintains  that  the  Atlas  of 
and  Hesiod  is  the  Peak  of  Teturiffe.  The  At- 
las sf  tie  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  he  allows, 
•a  the  other  band,  to  be  the  modern  Mount  Atlas. 
Hjs  ijv-iroamts  are  given  by  Humboldt  ( Tableaux  it 
la  JBatsrr,  vol.  I.  p.  144,  teqq .),  but  are  more  in- 
peiaoos  than  sat  ^factory.  The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
antjht  be  a  prou>ontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising 
of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  Saluban, 
ppoars  to  be.  It  agrees  with  the  dis- 
usKes  iw^icd  by  this  historian  It  is,  besides,  possi* 
t»W.  teat  alflhe  contradictions  mentioned  by  Ideler  may 
■jwe  thtfir  origin  to  that  optical  illusion  by  which  a 
c^iia  of  mountains,  seen  in  profile,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  narrow  peak.  "  When  at  sea,'*  says  Hum- 
,  *•  I  hare  often  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated 
This  explanation  might  be  still  farther 
if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlaa 
bsaBcgsnJ  Knr-uully  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for 
Una  ard  it*  peculiar  isolated  situation,  such  as  most 
rftfcawe  on  the  coast  of  Marocco.  A  eurious  passage 
ikaus  Tyriua  seeme  to  countenance  thw  hypoth- 
~TW.£duopian  Hesptrians,"  says  he  (Diss., 
— p  457,  seey  .  as*.  Oxn*.),  **  worship  Mount  At- 
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r  temple  and  their  idol.  The 


ash*  at  a  moaataai  of  moderate  elevation,  concave, 


and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphiHiev 
atre.  Half  way  from  tho  mountain  a  great  valley  ex- 
tends,  which  ia  remarkably  fertile,  and  adorned  with 
nchly-laden  fru.t-treea  The  eye  plunges  into  this 
valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice  is  too 
steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and  the 
descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe. 
The  most  wonderful- thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the 
ocean  at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjacent  plains, 
hut  stopping  short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing 
up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of 
the  valley,  though  not  restrained  by  any  earthly  har- 
rier. Nothing  but  the  air  and  tho  sacred  thicket  pre- 
vent the  water  from  reaching  the  mountain.  Such  is 
the  temple  and  the  god  ol  the  Libyans ;  such  is  the 
object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this  account, 
we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast 
between  Cape  Tefeinth  and  Cape  Geer,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  de- 
tached rocks.  In  the  moral  description  we  find  traces 
of  fetichism  ;  rocks  remarkable  for  their  shape  being 
dtill  worshipped  by  some  negro  tribes.  (Make  Brun, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  156,  aeqq.) — Bctore  closing  this  ar- 
ticle it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  ancient  Mauritanians  called  Atlas  Dym. 
The  chain  of  Atlas,  at  the  present  day,  bears  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  of  Darah  or  Damn,  the  close  ap- 
proximation of  which  to  the  ancient  appellation  is  ea- 
sily perceived.  Horn,  on  the  contrary,  however,  rec- 
ognises the  term  Dyri*  in  Aya-  Dvrma,  the  Guanche 
name  for  the  Peak  of  Tentrtffe.  (Horniu$  it  Origin- 
ibua  Amerieanonnt,  p.  185.— Humboldt,  Tabl.  it  Nat., 
vol.  1,  p.  151.) 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  She  mar- 
tied  her  own  brother  Cambyses,  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  occurred  among  the  Persians,  according 
to  Herodotus  (3,  31).  After  the  death  of  Camby- 
sc>s  she  became  the  wife  of  the  falsa  Smerdis,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Darius  Hystaspis.  (Herod.,  3,  88.)  She 
possessed  great  influence  over  the  last  of  these,  in  con- 
scijuenee  of  her  royal  birth,  and  her  son  Xerxes  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne.  She  was  cured  of  a  can- 
cer in  the  breast  by  the  Greek  physician  Dcroocedcs; 
and  this  individual,  through  a  desire  of  returning  to 
his  native  Isnd,  induced  Atossa,  it  is  said,  to  urge  Da- 
rius to  a  war  with  Greece.  (Herod.,  3,  133,  ttqq.y— 
According  to  Creozer.  the  name  Atossa  is  in  Persian 
Alesk.  There  was  also  a  city  called  Atusia  in  As- 
syria, on  the  river  Csprus,  whose  coins  displayed  a 
female  head,  crowned  with  turrets,  and  also  the  in- 
scription ATOT2IEQN.  (Creuzer,  ad  Herod.,  3,  08. 
—dotting.  Anseig.,  1811,  nr.  78.) 

Atracis,  the  people  of  Atrax,  an  ancient  colony 
of  the  Perrhcebi  in  Thessaly.  ten  miles  from  Larisss, 
higher  up  the  Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river.  It  was  successfully  defended  by  the  Macedoni- 
ans against  T.  Flaminmus.  (Lie.,  3S,  16  —  Strabo, 
438  and  441.)  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine,  that 
this  city  stood  at  Ampelakia,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Atracium  Marmor,  being  found  there ;  but 
this  supposition  is  erroneous,  since  it  is  evident  from 
Livy  that  Atrax  waa  to  the  west  of  Larisss,  and  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city ;  whereas  Ampelakia  is  close 
to  Tempe,  and  distant  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
Larisss.  ( Cramer '«  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  388, 
teaa.) 

Atramtttiom.    Vid.  Adramyttium. 

Atrax,  I.  a  son  of  iEtolus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
built  a  town  which  he  called  Atrax.  Hence  the  epi- 
thet Atraeiu*  is  sometimes  employed  with  the  same 
meaning  as  Thettalut  or  "  Thcssalian."  (Propert., 
1,  8,  25.)  Atrax  waa  father  to  Hippodamia.  who 
married  Pinthous,  and  whom  we  must 
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with  the  wife  of  Pelopa,  who  bore  the  same  name. 

[Stat  ,,  Thcb.,  1,  106— Owd,  Met.,  12,209.)— II.  Ad 
ancient  city  of  Theasaly.  (Vtd.  A tracea. )— III.  A 
river  of  Atolia,  running  through  the  country  of  the 
1/ocri  OzoUk,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacna, 
to  the  west  of  Naupactua.    (Phn.,  4,  2.) 

Atrkbat ks,  a  people  of  Belgic  GauC  southeast  of 
the  Monni.  They  were  a  powerful  community,  and 
promised  15,000  men  as  their  quota  for  the  Neman 
war  against  Julius  Caesar.  (B.  G.,  2,  4.)  After  their 
reduction  by  the  Roman  commander,  Commiue,  one 
of  their  own  nation,  and  friendly  to  Cesar,  waa  placed 
over  them  aa  king.  Their  capital  was  Nemelacuni, 
afterward  Alrebates,  and  now  Arras,  or,  as  the  Flem- 
ings call  it,  Airecht.  Strabo  writes  the  name  of  this 
people  'ATprCorot,  and  Ptolemy  'Arpcouruu.  (Flin^ 
4,  17  —  Ptol.,  t,  9.) 

Atrkbatii,  a  people  of  Briuin,  situate  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tamcsis  or  Thames,  and  occupying  the 
larger  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  a  part 
of  Middlesex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire. 
Their  chief  city  was  Caleva,  now  Silchesttr.  (Man- 
nert,  Gecgr.,  vol.  2,  pi.  2,  p.  193.) 

Atrkus,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamis,  and  king 
of  Mycenae.  Having,  with  his  brother  Thyestes,  killed 
out  of  jealousy  his  half-brother  Chrysippus,  they  were 
both  banished  by  their  father,  who  at  the  same  lime 
pronounced  a  cucbo  on  them,  that  they  and  their  pos- 
terity should  perish  by  means  of  one  another.  They 
retired  to  Midea,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Pelops, 
At  reus  came  with  an  army  and  look  possession  of  his 
father's  throne.  (Hellanicus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  II.,  2,  105  ) 
Thyesles,  it  is  said,  afterward  seduced  Aerope,  the 
wife  of  A  (reus,  who,  for  this  offence,  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom  ;  snd  Thyestes,  out  of  revenge,  sent  At- 
reus'son  Phsthcncs,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his 
own,  to  murder  his  father.  Atreus,  taking  the  youth 
to  be  the  son  of  Thycstes,  put  him  to  death,  and  the 
curse  of  Pelops  begsn  thus  to  be  accomplished.  (Hy- 
gin.,  fab.,  86.)  Others,  however,  make  Plisthencs  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  on  friendly  terms  with  his 
father,  and  Atreus  to  have  married  bis  widow  Aerope. 
(Vtd,  Aerope.)— Another  legend  thus  accounts  for  the 
enmity  between  tne  brothers.  Mercury',  in  order  to 
ovenge  bis  son  Myrlilus,  whom  Pelops  had  murdered, 
put  a  gold-fleeced  lamb  into  the  flocks  of  Atreus,  be- 
tween whom  and  Thycstes,  according  to  this  version  of 
the  story,  the  kingdom  was  disputed.  Atreus,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  by  right  was  his,  said  he 
would  produce  a  gold-fleeced  lamb,  Thyeates,  how- 
ever, having  corrupted  Atreus's  wife  Aerope,  had  got 
the  lamb ;  and,  when  Atreus)  could  not  exhibit  it 
aa  he  promised,  the  people,  thinking  he  had  deceived 
them,  deprived  him  of  bis  kingdom.  Some  time  after, 
however,  Atreus  returned,  and  said  that,  to  prove  his 
right,  he  would  let  them  see  the  sun  and  Pleiades  mo- 
ving from  west  to  east.  This  miracle  Jove  performed 
in  his  favour,  and  he  thus  obtained  the  kingdom,  and 
drove  Thyesles  into  exile.  (Schol.  ad  Eunp.,  Ores!., 
802,  995. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account 
of  Eudocia,  V'i//oj#.,  Anted.  Grac,  vol.  1,  p.  77.)— 
Another  legend  continues  ihc  tale  in  a  more  horrible 
and  tragic  form.  Atreus.  it  is  said,  invited  his  brother 
to  return,  promising  to  bury  all  enmity  in  oblivion. 
Thycstes  accepted  the  proffered  reconciliation ;  a  feast 
was  made  to  celebrate  it ;  but  the  revengeful  Atreus 
killed  the  two  ions  of  Thyesles,  and  served  the  flesh 
up  to  their  father  ;  and,  while  Thyestes  was  eating,  be 
caused  the  heads  and  hands  of  his  children  to  be 
brought  in  and  shown  to  him.  The  sun.  it  is  said,  at 
the  sight  of  this  horrible  deed,  checked  his  chariot  in 
the  midst  of  his  course.  (Schol.  ad  Eunp.,  Ortst., 
802.— %gi«.,  fab.,  89,  et  258.— Strut.,  Thycst.) 
Thyestes  fled  to  Tbesprotia,  whence  he  went  to  Sicy- 
on,  where  his  daughter  Pelopia  dwelt.  He  arrived  on 
the  very  night  in  which  she  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 


Minerva,  met  bar  in  the  dark,  and  forcibly  embracd 
her,  without  knowing  who  she  waa.  In  the  siruggk 
she  drew  his  sword  from  the  sheaih.  and,  taking  it  bark 
with  her,  concealed  it  in  Minerva's  temple.  Meanuax 
famine  and  plague  had,  come  to  punish  the  crime  oi 
Atreua;  and  the  oracle  had  declared  thai,  to  remote 
it,  Atreus  should  bring  back  hia  brotlier.  He  went  is 
Tbesprotia  in  search  of  him,  saw  Pelopia  by  the  way, 
and,  supposing  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Sicyon,  demanded  her  in  marriage.  He  obtained  bet 
band.  She,  however,  waa  already  pregnant  by  her  la- 
ther, and,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  brought  forth  a  son, 
whom  Atreus  caused  to  be  exposed  ;  but  the  henUuun, 
taking  pity  on  him,  reared  him  on  the  dugs  of  a  sat- 
Koai  (oif,  aiyor),  whence  be  derived  hia  name,  Opt- 
thus.  Atreus,  bearing  he  was  ahve,  bad  him  lou^ot 
for,  and  brought  him  op  as  his  own  son.  Atreus  af- 
terward sent  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus  in  search  of 
Thyesles.  They  went  to  Delphi,  where  they  met 
Dim,  he  having  also  come  to  consult  the  god  on  Uk 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  be  should  seek  to  lake 
on  his  brother.  They  seized  and  brought  aim  is 
Atreus,  who  cast  him  into  prison.  Atreus  then  calks 
*£gislhus,  and  directed  him  to  put  the  captive  M 
death.  iEgisthus  went  to  the  prison,  bearing  the  wad 
which  his  mother  had  given  him ;  and  the  raomeat 
Thyestes  beheld  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  one  which  at 
had  lost,  and  asked  the  youth  bow  he  had  cone  by  it. 
Ho  replied  that  it  wss  the  gift  of  his  mother.  At  the 
desire  of  Thyesles,  Pelopia  came,  and  the  wbok  deed 
of  darkness  waa  brought  to  light.  The  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Thyestes,  uoder  pretonce  of  examining toe 
sword,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.  JSgisthus  drew  it 
forth  reeking  with  blood,  sod  brought  it  to  Alreui  u 
a  proof  of  having  obeyed  his  commands.  Rejoiced  ti 
the  death,  aa  he  thought,  of  his  brother,  Atreus  offered 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  oo  the  seashore  ;  but.  abil* 
he  was  engaged  in  it,  he  waa  attacked  and  slain  by 
Thyeates  and  JSgisthus.  (Hygin  ,  I.  c.)— This  m  in* 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  Grecian  mythology.  It  a 
evidently  post-Homeric,  since  it  is  utterly  inecooeiu- 
ble  with  the  account  of  the  Pelopida*,  as  given  m  lbs 
Homeric  poems.  Of  Agaraemneu'e  sceptre  it  u  there 
said,  that  Vulcan  made  it  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter.  *bo 
gave  it  to  Mercury,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to 
"  horse  lashing"  Pelopa,  who  gave  it  in  Atreus.  the 
shepherd  of  the  people,  who,  when  dying,  left  ii  w 
"  lamb-aliounding''  Thyestes.  who  lefl  it  to  Agwu*81, 
non.  ( Horn.,  II. ,  2,  10 1 ,  seqq  )  Here  we  have  a  fam- 
ily of  princes  legitimately  transmitting  the  sceptre  liw» 
one  to  another,  a  state  of  things  totally  at  vanance 
with  the  atrocities  that  have  been  related.  It  **» 
probably  at  ihe  lime  when  the  Greeks  had  beconw  »• 
miliar  with  A»ia  and  the  barbarous  regions  round  tbt 
Euxinc,  that  the  nameless  deeds  of  the  line  of  Pelopa 
were  invented.  The  author  of  the  A Icnironis,  who- 
ever he  was,  is  said  to  have  related  the  story  of  U* 
gold  rlreccd  lamb.  (Schol.  ad  Eunp..  Ortst.,  9£>.) 
We  know  not  who  first  told  of  the  horrid  banquet,  but 
we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  by  J^schylus  (Aj'« . 
1104,  1228,  staq  ;  1594,  seqq.  ;  Chorsk.,  1065), 
though  he  dors  not  appear  to  have  made  the  deed*  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  the  subject  of  a  drama.  Sopho- 
cles wrote  two  Thyestes,  and  Euripides  one ;  and  wj 
have  probably  their  contents  in  the  legends  transsjiUw 
to  us  by  Hyginua.  (Keigkllafs  Mythology,  p  447, 
seqq) 

At  Bin  a.  a  patronymic  given  by  Hoaaer  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  who  were  brought  op  by  then 
grandfather  Atreus,  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  .*«», 
the  term  Alrida?  meaning  "  sons  of  Atreua."  (Con- 
sult remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  arbek 
Agamemnon.) 

Atropatia  or  AtropatknbS,  a  name  given  to  tho 
northwestern  part  of  Media,  between  Mount  Tiara* 
and  the  Caspian  Sea.    It  received  this 
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Airopates.  a  satrap  of  this  province,  who,  after  the 
beam  oi  A leraoder,  rendered  himself  independent, 
aod  tr:os  aw  idle  of  king,  which  hta  euccessors  cn- 
fotrd  Jet  many  age*.  It  was  a  cold,  barren,  and  in- 
ho«p  itjie  country,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by 
■ear  for  the  residence  of  many  captive  le- 
afier tie  conquest  of  their  kingdom.  It  is 
»>»  ciii"d  Aderbigtu*.  from  the  Persian  term  Adet, 
•  fere  according  to  the  tradition  that  Zerdust 
lighted  a  pyre,  or  temple  of  fire,  in  a 
my  mined  L  rmt'tk,  of  this  his  native  country.  Its 
■wciepahs  was  Gaae,  now  Teorts,  or,  as  it  is  more 
cftamoalv  prooomoced,  latins.   ( Strab.,  360. — Pint., 

Ahon<.  one  of  the  Pare*",  daughter  of  Nox  and 
LVmjs.  According  to  the  derivation  of  ber  name 
to.  rv-,  sod  ryscs-**,  "  10  turn"  or  "  change"),  ahe  is 
aeiacaHe  aud  inflexible,  and  her  duty  among  the 
Wee  sister*  is  to  cut  the  thread  of  lt(e  without  any 
nv*rd  to  sen,  age,  or  condition.    (  Vtd.  Pares. ) 

Arra,  Titos  QuicUiua,  a  (toman  comic  writer,  who 
•ad  A.U.C.  633,  B.C.  121.  Hia  productions  appear 
is  atvc  been  extremely  popular  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace, thoegh,  as  would  seem  from  the  language  of  the 
■ner, not  very  deserving  of  it.  (Hot.,  Ep.,  3,  1,  79.) 
He  received  the  surname  of  Alta  from  a  lameness 
ai  feta  ieet,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  s  per* 
on  tiptoe,  Thus  Peatus  remarks :  " At- 
r-  fm,  propter  wtttum  erurum  atU  ped- 
vw.  jiMtti t  tmMMtuni  et  aitwgunt  ttagta  terra m  quam 
It  is  to  this  personal  deformity  that  Hor- 
ace (I.  c  )  pleasantly  alludes,  when  he  supposes  the 
pkva  af  Atta  to  limp  over  the  stage  like  their  lame 
a&thor  Bothe's  assertion,  that  Atta  alao  compoM'd 
,  u  contradicted  by  Schmid.   (Ad  Hor.,  I.  c. 

Crtmt..  Poet.  Lot.,  c.  33.— Bohr,  Gttck. 
I,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  stff.) 
Attalxa,  I.  a  city  of  Paniphylia,  southwest  of 
Ptr^a,  bedt  by  King  Altslua  dl.  The  site  of  this 
city  t>  called  Palatm.  Attalta,  while  the  modern  city 
of  Auaim.  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Solatia,  an* 
avers  to  the  ancient  Olbis.  (Cromer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol  2,  p.  275.) — II.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  river 
Haras*,  arid  northeast  of  Sardis.  Its  earlier  name 
was  Agrotra  or  Alloira.  (Steph,  Byz.,  t.  v.)  The 
ec£icw.4suc^l  notice*  have  recorded  some  of  us  bish- 
ops The  site  is  occupied  by  s  village  called  Adala. 
s  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  3 
;  vol.  I,  p.  435  ) 


AttaUcos.  VU.  Attains  II. 
Attaxcs,!.  king  of  Pergamu a,  succeeded  E  a  me- 
ss L  Thss  pnoce  was  first  proclaimed  king  of 
after  a  signal  victory  obtsined  by  him  over 
or  Galata*,  and,  for  his  talents  and 
(ae  seandiiess  of  his  policy,  deserves  s  distinguish 
place  assoog  the  sovereigns  of  antiquity.  He  formed, 
at  an  early  period,  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom 
he  rigesously  aaataled  in  their  two  warn  against  Philip 
ef  Macedoo.  la  conjunction  with  the  Athenian!,  he 
;o»«ae*i  Mac«doiiia.  and  recalled  i'luiip  from  his  *  ri- 
t.rCL.  .««•  ucderlakcn  againat  Athens  ;  on  which  account 

H>  meaJth  ta'Afs  so  great  as  to  become  proverbial. 
(hW^  Od-  1,  12  )  He  had  married  Apotloniss,  a 
lad;  af  Cyzacae,  of  obscure  birth,  but  great  merit  and 
vtrtae ;  by  her  he  bad  four  tons,  Eumenes,  At  talus, 
Philetams,  and  Atheowus.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  43  or  44  years,  sod 
was  succeeded  by  Eumenes.  (Pu/ys.,  18.  24  — Lre., 
23,  21  —Strmt,^  624  )-IL  The  2d  of  the  name  suc- 
ceeded tut  bro.her  Lumenes  II.,  B  C.  159.  Before 
ifc^iti.f  i  the  throne  he  had  been  twice  sent  to 
Same,  to  solicit  sid  against  Anliochus  the  Great  and 
■^.Litft  the  Greeks.  When  he  commenced  his  reign, 
iwo  idveraaxies  in  Pruatss  of  Biihvniaand 

of  his 


kingdom  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  little  disposed  to 
sid  him.  Prusias  in  fact  gained  some  advantages  over 
him,  but  Attslus  eventually,  by  hia  valour  and  skill, 
freed  himself  from  hta  foes.  The  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, subsequently  conciliated  by  him,  placed  him  in 
security  for  the  time  to  come,  and  he  devoted  the  period 
of  repose  thus  afforded  him  to  the  building  of  cities, 
and  the  munificent  patronage  of  learning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  82,  after  a  reign  of  31  years,  having  been 
poisoned  by  bis  nephew,  the  son  of  Eumenes  II. 
Attalus  wsssurnamed  Philadelphia,  from  the  fraternal 
love  be  displayed  towards  hia  brother  Eumenes  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  Utter.  (Lie.,  35, 23. — Id.,  37, 43. — 
/d.,38. 13— Ju»tin,%b,  I.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name 
was  son  of  Eumenes  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  poisoning  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  He  made  himsell 
extremely  odious  by  the  destruction  of  many  of  his 
relations  and  friends.  Repenting  soon  after  of  his 
cruelties,  he  assumed  all  ll>e  habiliments  of  sorrow  ; 
sod  subsequently,  giving  up  the  cares  of  government 
to  others*  he  turned  his  attention  to  gardening.  In 
full  accordance,  however,  with  his  natural  disposition, 
he  bestowed  particular  attention  upon  the  cultivation 
of  noxious  and  poisonous  plants,  which  he  intermin- 
gled with  the  fruits  and  dowers  that  be  sent  as  pres- 
ents to  his  friends.  He  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  melting  and  working  of  metals  Attalus 
died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  from  a  stroke  of  the 
sun,  while  superintending  the  erection  of  a  tomb  for 
his  mother,  his  affection  for  whom  had  procured  him 
the  surname  of  PhUometor.  He  died  without  issue, 
and  his  will  is  said  to  have  contained  the  following 
words  :  "  Popuhu  Roman**  boaorum  meorum  hatren 
cam."  The  Romans  regarded  this  as  conveying  to 
them  the  entire  kingdom,  and  accordingly  made  it  a 
province  of  their  empire.  Considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  and  especially  the  character 
of  the  testator,  the  construction  which  the  Romsna 


t  upon  the  words 


i  in  question  was  fair  enough. 
,  in  his  letter  to  Arsaces  (Sail., 


B 

Hut.  fragm.,  p.  409,  ed.  Burnouf),  regards  it  aa  a 
forced  and  fraudulent  interpretation.  (Jit  if  m,  36,  4. 
—Veil.  Paterc,  2,  4  — Lie.,  Ep.  et  Suppl.,  68.) 

Atthis,  a  daughter  of  Cranaus  the  successor  of 
Cecraps.  She  was  fsbled  to  have  given  name  to  the 
country  of  Attica.    (Apollod.,  3,  14,  5.) 

Arrica,  a  country  of  Greece,  without  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, forming  a  kind  of  triangular  peninsula,  and 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Boeolia  and  the  Euripus ;  on 
the  west  by  Megaris ;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus  ,  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  the  ^Egean  Sea  ; 
extending  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  of 
about  forty  miles.  According  to  the  popular  account, 
it  received  ita  name  from  At  this,  the  daughter  of  Cra- 
naus. The  more  correct  etymology,  however,  is  from 
<ucri)  (aeti),  tbe  Greek  term  for  •*  ahore,"  the  country 
being  of  s  peninsular  shape,  or,  in  other  words,  two 
sides  of  it  being  shore.  The  original  name,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  been  Acts,  which  was  af- 
terward changed  to  the  more  euphonious  Attica. 
(PU».,  4,  11. — Harpocrat.,  #.  v.  oari?. — did.  Gell., 
3,  6  —  Eustatk ,  ad  Dvanyt.  Perieg.,  413.)  The 
situation  of  Attica  marked  it  out  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree for  a  commercial  country.  Tbe  base,  or  north- 
ern side  of  the  irregular  triangle  which  it  forma,  is 
applied  to  the  continent  of  Greece  ;  with  its  eastern 
face  it  looks  towards  Asia  ;  from  its  apex  on  the 
south,  it  contemplates  Egypt ;  snd  on  the  west  it  di- 
rects its  view  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Itsly  snd  Sicily  lying  beyond  it.  By  thio 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  inland  communica- 
tion with  those  of  an  extensive  and  various  inter- 
course with  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  it 
!  was  distinguished  from  all  the  other  states  both  of  the 

I  neninsula  and  continent  of  Greece.  As  Greece  was 
i  r  cva , 
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the  centre  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was 
Attica  the  centre  of  Greece ;  and  as  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Hellas  was  considered  to  be  more  fa* 
vourable  than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  so  did  ev- 
ery Hellenic  province  yield  in  these  respects  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory.  Again  :  it 
was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages, 
which  arose  from  its  form,  its  position,  and  its  cli- 
mate ;  the  very  defects  also  tinder  which  this  country 
laboured,  the  very  difficulties  wiih  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  inducements, 
and  afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing  itself  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  of  those  benefits  and  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  -  One 
of  these  apparent  deficiencies  was  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil.  The  geological  formation  of  AUka  is  prim- 
itive limestone  :  on  its  northern  frontier  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  consisting  of  such  a  stratification, 
stretches  from  east  to  west :  a  range  of  similar  char- 
acter bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  intersected  with  hills  from  north  to  south, 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica,  limited  as 
they  are,  must  be  reduced  by  us  within  a  still  narrow- 
er range,  when  we  consider  it  as  far  as  it  is  available 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  its 
superficial  extent  cannot  bo  rated  at  more  than  one 
half  the  value  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  whole 
country.  The  mountains  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  either  bare  or  rugged,  or  thinly  clad  with  scanty 
vegetation  and  low  shrubs.  The  mountain  pine  is 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Laurium ;  the  steeps  of  Pamcs 
and  Pentehcua  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But  the  hills 
of  this  country  can  boast  few  timber  trees ;  they  serve 
to  afford  pasture  to  numerous  Hock*  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which  browse  upon  their  meager  herbage  and 
climb  among  their  steep  rocks,  and  to  furnish  fuel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  While  such  is  the  char* 
actor  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province,  its 
plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a  much  better  claim  to 
the  merit  of  fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  as  in 
the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the-  calcareous  rock  projects 
above  the  surface,  or  ia  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a 
light  covering  of  soil :  in  ho  instance  do  they  pos- 
sess any  considerable  deposite  of  alluvial  earth.  The 
plains  of  this  country  are  irrigated  by  few  streams, 
which  arc  rather  to  be  called  torrents  than  rivers,  and 
on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limits.  It  ia 
unnecessary  to  suggest  the  reason,  where  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  olivo  was  the  most 
common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of 
Attica.  Such  then  were  some  of  the  physical  defects 
of  the  land.  But  these  disadvantages  were  abundant- 
ly compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they 
produced.  The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  own  country.  It  carried  them  abroad. 
It  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 
grapple  with  danger  and  difiiculty  :  it  told  them,  that, 
if  they  would  maintain  themselves  in  the  dignity 
which  became  them,  they  moat  regard  the  resources 
of  their  own  rand  aa  nothing,  and  those  of  other  coun- 
tries as  their  own.  It  arose  also  from  the  barrenness 
of  her  noil,  that  Attica  had  alwaya  been  exempt  from 
the  revolutions  which  in  earfv  times  agitated  the  oth- 
er countries  of  Greece ;  and  hence  Attica,  secure  in 
her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  hat)  never  !*oen  in- 
undated by  tides  of  immigration.  The  race  of  her 
inhabitants  hsd  been  always  the  same  ;  nor  could  she 
tell  whence  they  had  sprung:  no  foreign  lend  hsd 
them  ;  they  had  not  forced  their  way  within  her 
by  a  violent  irruption.  She  traced  the  stream 
population  in  a 
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generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil.    This  belief 
that  her  people  was  indigenous,  abe  expressed  in  dif- 
ferent ways.    She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which 
she  assigned  to  Cecrops,  the  heroic  prince  and  pro- 
genitor of  her  primeval  inhabitants.    She  represented 
him  as  combining  in  his  person  a  double  character ; 
while  the  higher  parts  of  bis  body  were  those  of  a  man 
and  a  king,  the  serpentine  folds  in  which  it  was  termi- 
nated declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The 
cicada  of  gold,  which  she  braided  in  the  twining*  of 
her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  thing ; 
they  signified  that  the  natives  of  Attica  sprang  from 
the  soil  upon  which  these  cicadse  sang,  and  which  was 
believed  to  feed  them  with  its  dew.  (Wordtwvrtk't 
Qr tt.ee,  p  69,  scqq.) — The  total  population  of  Attica, 
in  B.C.  317,  may  be  taken  at  527.6*0.    Of  tbfse 
the  free  inhabitants  amounted  to  90,000;  the  resident 
aliens  to  46,000  ;  while  the  slaves  made  up  the  resi- 
due.   Of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  tititeiu, 
or  those  who  hsd  votes  in  the  public  assembly, 
amounted  to  21,000.    About  127  years  before  they 
had  been  19,000,  until  Pericles  reduced  their  num- 
ber.   Twenty  thousand  were  computed  as  the  num- 
ber in  the  earliest  times,  under  Cecrops.    (Sckol  ad 
Pittd.,  Of.,  9,  68.)    The  slaves  of  Attica,  at  the  cen- 
sus made  B.C.  209,  when  Demetrius  was  arehon 
cptmymu*,  were  400.000.   Hums,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Populonsness  of  Ancient  Nations  {Ettays,  vol.  1.  p. 
443),  thinks,  that  there  ia  error  or  corruption  in  this 
high  number,  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000  (namely,  rrrpaxto/rvptovr  instead  of  reeeaou- 
kovth  ffppiufiac).   But  he  forgets,  that  m  this  enumera- 
tion of  400,000  we  are  not  to  take  the  slaves  as  all 
males  of  full  age.    Slaves  were  property,  and  there- 
fore, fn  enumerating  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
compute  all  the  individuals  who  composed  that  prop- 
erty.   The  400,000  therefore  express  all  the  staves, 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  in  thia  number 
the  men  of  foil  age  would  be  less  than  100,000. 
(Chnton,  Fast  H«U.,  vol.  1,  p.  387,  teqq.}— Some  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  will  be  round  un- 
der the  article  Cecrops,  and  on  the  coinage  and  com- 
merce of  the  Athenians,  under  Mina  and  Pineus. 

AttTcus,  I.  Titus  Pomponins,  a  Roman  knight, 
who,  in  the  most  agitated  times,  preserved  the  esteem 
of  all  parties.  The  Pomponisn  family,  from  which  be 
originated,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  pretended  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Numa  Pompiliue.  Atticos  lived  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  from 
the  splendour  of  his  private  character.  He  inherited 
from  lus  father,  and  from  his  uncle  Q.  Cvcilms,  great 
wealth.  When  he  attained  maturity,  the  republic 
was  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  Cmna  and  St  Ik. 
His  brother  Sulpieros,  the  tribute  of  the  commons 
being  killed,  he  thought  himself  not  safe  in  Koine  ; 
for  winch  reason  he  removed  with  his  fortune  to  Alb- 
ens,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  science.  His 
fita  to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the 
tions  of  the  people  in  the  highest  degree.  He  ac- 
quired so  thorough  s  knowledge  of  Greek,  teat  ho 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  native  Athenian, 
and  hence  the  surname  of  Athens  bestowed  upon  him. 
When  Rome  had  acquired  some  degree  of  quiet,  he 
returned,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  ten  ruiMieas  sf 
sesterces.  His  sister  married  the  brother  of  Cicero. 
With  this  orator,  aa  well  aa  with  Hortensios,  he  hved 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship.  It  was  his  principle 
never  to  mix  in  polities,  and  he  lived  ondimorbrd 
amid  all  the  successive  factions  which  reigned  m 
Rome.  Cesar  treated  him  with  the  greatest  regard, 
though  he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Pompey's.  After 
the  death  of  Cmsar  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Brutus, 
without,  however,  offending  Antony.    When  Bftui 

Italy,  he  sent  him  a 
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of  ««UTc« ;  and  likewise  supported  Fulria,  the  wife 
of  Actacy,  iftcr  the  battle  of  Mutina,  and  therefore 
ww  »  Aivd  wUcn  fortune  again  smiled  on  Antony, 
ind  :ie  rneud*  of  Brutus  generally  were  the  Victim* 
•fan  Fragrance.  Even  in  the  bad  times  of  the  tri* 
samrate,  ae  caused  all  the  proscribed  who  fled  to  Spi- 
res ca  be  Itborally  relieved  from  his  estates  in  that 
reaxcry.  aid  by  bia  interest  recovered  the  forfeited 
of  several  of  them.  Such  was  bis  credit 
daughter  was  preferred  to  all 
las  £Tc*t  matches  of  Rome  as  a  wife  for  bis  friend 
Agnpsa.  Octavios  himself  cultivated  the  closest  in- 
Caacy  with  AtUcus,  who,  at  the  same  Ume,  maintained 
u  r^saify  mcisaate  corre-poiidetice  with  Autony.  The 
gwu>  si  living  pursued  by  Atticus  was  that  of  a  man 
oi  peat  fortune,  whose  mind  was  devotedly  attached 
ti  ji«rary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  His  domestics 
sere  not  numerous,  hut  choice  and  well  educated; 
km  table  was  elegant,  but  not  costly  ;  and  be  delight- 
si  ■  what  would  now  be  called  literary  suppers,  where 
u  aaagnostes  always  read  something  aloud,  in  order 
tin  the  guests  might  enjoy  a  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal banquet,  He  was  extremely  studious,  much  al- 
io inqoiries  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
f,  its  laws,  customs,  and  treaties,  and  wrote 
work*  on  these  subjects,  which  appear  to  have 
Wea  saoch  valued.  The  conclusion  of  ins  life  was 
r  xvinnable  to  the  principles  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
by  which  U  bad  been  all  along  governed.  Having 
."cAOrd  '.he  age  of  seventy-seven  with  little  assistance 
best  medicine,  be  was  seized  with  a  disorder  in  the 
loiestrae*,  which  terminated  in  an  ulcer  deemed  in- 
euable.  Convinced  of  the  nature  of  bis  case,  he  or- 
chid :,.s  in  law  Agrippa,  and  other  friends,  to  be 
sent  for,  and  declared  to  them  his  intention  of  termi- 
aauag  r.ta  life  by  abstaining  from  food.  When,  in 
»L..t«  of  then  affectionate  entreaties,  be  had  persisted  in 
the  lesotuuco  for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavourable 
i  of  his  complaint  abated  ;  but,  not  thinking  it 
isrfoJeloUke  the  chance  of  a  cure,  be  persevered, 
»ad  tor  ifth  day  closed  his  existence,  B.C.  33. — In 
tunes  the  character  of  Attious  has  been  the 
i  of  mocb  curious  discussion,  and  his  neutrality  in 
Is*  nidst  of  civil  contentions  has,  by  some  politicians, 
beta  i«rrt»rd  selfish  and  criminal.  From  the  fearless 
which  he  eahibited  to  tho  unfortunate  on  all 
it  may,  however,  be  presumed  that,  looking  on 
la*  tuu  of  the  commonwealth  without  passion,  he  was 
ced  of  tne  inutility  of  attempting  to  stop  an  in- 
reer.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  a  medium  of 
a  reconciler  of  differences,  and  a  protector 
iffc.r.st  the  ferocity  of  party  hatred,  he  was  eminently 
ttir.cfebJe  in  the  calamitous  times  in  which  he  lived  , 
■ad  possibly,  with  his  cast  of  temper  and  talents',  could 
•carrsly  have  acted  more  beneficently  for  hi*  country 
as  well  as  (or  himself.    His  line  of  conduct  has  hem  , 

philosophy  ;  hut  native  dis-  | 
a?»d  temper  most  have  formed  his  peculiar 
much  more  Ihsn  speculative  principles.  The 
:e  between  Cicero  and  Atticus  is  highly 
to  bolh  parties,  especially  as  thu  latter  was 
>  with  hi*  rival  Hortensius,  and  a  mediator 
between  them.  According  to  Cicero,  Atticus  wrote 
of  great  value,  comprising  a  sort  of  universal 
r  for  700  years.  (Corn.  Nep  t»  Vit  —Atici*'* 
Gr*  £hcL9  m.  i.— Gorton' *  Biog.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p. 
134,  rqq — Encyclop  Amertc.,  vol.  1,  p.  457.)—  II. 

or  Tiberius  Claudius  Atticus  Herod es.  an 
and  statesman  of  the  age  of  the 
His'  father,  Julius  Atticus,  descended 
toe  family  of  Miltiades,  was  raised  from  indi- 
te wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treas- 
ured an  education  suitable  U>  the 
lis  father  had  been  advanced  by 

(Scholastic 
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esssUion  to  which 


most  fashionable  accomplishment,  became  bispnno 
pal  study  ;  and  be  prosecuted  it  under  the  first  masters 
of  the  age  with  such  success  as  to  acquire  great  repu- 
tation as  an  orator.  After  travelling  abroad,  be  si  tiled 
at  Athena,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  whose  ad- 
miration of  his  talents  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  dis- 
interested, as  hi*  hospitality  and  munificence  were  lav- 
ishly extended  to  his  followers.  The  fame  of  Herodea 
reached  from  Athena  to  Rome,  and  be  was  invited  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  become  rhetorical  tu- 
tor to  Marcus  Aureliutf  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted 
sons  and  destined  successors  of  Antoninus  This  pro- 
motion led  to  bis  being  created  consul  A. D.  143.  Ho 
was  also  made  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  president  of  tho  Panhellemc  and  Pan*then*an 
games,  at  which  be  was  crowned.  He  testified  his 
sense  of  this  honour  by  building  a  marble  stadium,  or 
course  for  running  matches,  one  of  the  grandest  works 
ever  executed  by  a  private  individual.  He  also  erect- 
ed a  new  theatre  at  Athens,  and  repaired  and  crnbel- 
lishcd  the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and  other  splen- 
did monuments  of  his  wealth  and  liberality  have  per- 
petuated hia  name,  while  hi*  literary  productions  have 
perished.  Tho  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Herodes  was 
embittered  by  the  ingratitude  of  bis  fellow-citizens, 
who  preferred  accusations  against  him  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity ;  but  these  were  quashed  by  the  friendship  of 
his  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius,  then  emperor.  He  passed 
his  latter  days  at  Marathon,  his  birthplace,  where  he 
died  about  A.D.  185,  aged  seventy-five.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Athens  with  public  honours.  {Gor- 
ton'* Bxugr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  134.) 

Arrita  (in  German,  Etzcl),  the  son  of  Mundzuck, 
or,  as  he  is  less  correctly  called.  Manures,  a  Hun  of 
royal  descent,  who  succeeded  bis  uncle  Rugita*  (A.D. 
433),  and  shared  the  supreme  authority  with  bis  broth- 
er Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  settled  in  Scylhia  and  Hungary,  threatened  tho 
Eastern  empire,  and  twice  compelled  the  weak  Tbeo- 
dosius  II.  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace.  Their 
power  was  feared  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Huns  themselves  esteemed  Altila  their 
bravest  warrior  and  most  skilful  general.  Thru  re- 
gard for  his  person  soon  amounted  to  superstitious  rev- 
erence. He  gave  out  that  he  had  found  the  sword  of 
their  tutelar  god,  the  Scythian  Mara,  the  possession  of 
which  was  supposed  to  convey  a  title  to  the  whole 
earth ;  and,  proud  of  this  weapon,  which  added  dignity 
to  hia  power,  he  designed  to  extend  his  rule  over  tho 
world.  He  caused  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered 
(A.D.  444),  and,  when  he  announced  that  it  was  done 
by  tho  command  of  God,  this  murder  was  celebrated 
like  a  victory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a  warlike 
people,  his  unbounded  ambition  made  him  the  terror 
of  all  nations  ;  and  he  became,  as  he  called  himself, 
the  Scourge  of  God  for  the  chastisement  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  short  time  he  extended  bis  dominion  over 
all  the  people  of  Germany  and  Scythia,  and  the  East- 
ern and  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute.  Tho 
Vsndals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gcpide,  and  a  part  of  th* 
Franks,  united  under  his  banners.  Some  historians 
assure  us  that  his  srmy  amounted  to  700,000  men  — 
His  portrait,  as  given  by  Jornandes,  was  that  of  a  mod- 
ern Calmuc,  with  a  large  head,  swarthy  complexion, 
flat  nose,  small  sunken  eyes,  and  a  short,  square  body. 
His  looks  were  fierce,  his  gait  proud,  and  his  deport- 
ment stern  and  haughty  ;  yet  he  was  merciful  to  a 
suppliant  foe.  and  ruled  bis  own  people  with  justice 
and  lenity. — When  he  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  nche* 
and  power  of  Persia,  be  directed  bis  mareh  thither. 
He  was  defeated  on  the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  fell 
back  to  aatiafy  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  easily  found  a  pretext 
for  war;  he  therefore  went  over  to  Illyricum,  and  laid 
waste  all  the  countries  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adnatic. 
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The  Emperor  Theodosiua  collected  nn  army  to  oppose  '  should  be  erected  on  a  firm  foundation.  {Toe.,  Ann^ 
his  progress ;  but  in  three  bloody  battles  fortune  de-  '  4,  68.) 

clarcd  herself  for  the  barbarian*,  and  Constantinople  j  Attics,  I.  (or  Accios,  as  he  is  sometimes,  bat  rav 
was  indebted  to  the  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the  properly,  called),  a  Roman  tragic  writer,  bom  A.U.C. 
ignorance  of  the  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging,  for  its  ;  684.  Hia  style  was  harsh;  but  he  was,  notwithsland- 
preservation.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  all  ,  ing,  held  in  high  estimation  by  his  countrymen  for  the 
submitted  to  the  savage  invader,  who  destroyed  scv-  force  and  eloquence  of  his  productions.  Horace,  in 
enty  flourishing  cities.  Thcodosius  was  at  the  mercy  the  same  line  where  he  celebrates  the  dramatic  skill  of 
of  the  victor,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  a  peace.  Pacuvius,  alludes  to  the  loftiness  of  A  thus  {Ejntn.,  2, 
A  scheme  was  laid  in  the  court  of  Theodoaius  to  as*  1  1,  56),  by  which  is  meant  sublimity  both  of  sentiment 
aassinate  him  under  the  cover  of  a  solemn  embassy,  and  expression.  Most  of  the  plays  of  Attios  were 
which  intention  he  discovered  ;  and,  without  violating  :  taken  from  the  Greek  tragedians  ;  two  of  them,  how- 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  the  persons  of  the  arabassa-  ever,  the  Brutus  and  the  Deems,  hinged  on  Roman 
dors,  wisely  preferred  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  principal  !  subjects,  and  were  both  probably  written  in  compli- 
agent  in  the  plot,  and  a  new  treaty  at  the  expense  of  :  ment  to  the  family  of  his  patron  Decios  Brutus.  (Dim- 
fresh  payments.  On  the  accession  of  Mercian,  Attila  j  /op'*  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  $eqq. — Bahr, 
demanded  tribute,  which  was  refused  ;  and,  although  Gesck.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  seq.) — II.  Tullius, 
much  exasperated,  he  resolved  first  to  turn  his  arms  ■  the  general  of  the  Volsci,  to  whom  Conolanus  Bed  when 
against  the  Western  Emperor  Vatentinian,  whose  li-  j  banished  from  Rome.  (Vid.  Coriolanus.) 
centious  sister  Honona,  in  revenge  for  being  banished  |  Arrus  Njvivs,  a  Roman  augur,  of  whom  a  mar- 
for  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain,  sent  an  offer  of  vellous  story  is  related.  Tsrquinios  Priscns,  after  his 
herself  to  Attila.    The  Hun,  perceiving  the  pretence  |  victory  in  the  Sabine  war,  which  was  owing  to  his  hav- 


this  proposal  supplied,  preceded  his  irruptions  into 
Gaul  by  demanding  Honona  in  marriage,  with  a  share 
of  the  imperial  patrimony.  Being  of  course  refused, 
he  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  pretended  he  was  only 
about  to  enter  Gaul  to  make  war  upon  Theodoric,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine, 
A.D.  450,  with  a  prodigious  host,  and  marked  his  way 
through  Gaul  with  pillage  and  desolation,  until  com- 
pletely defeated  by  Theodoric  and  the  famous  Actios, 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.  He  was,  however, 
allowed  to  retreat,  and,  having  recruited  his  forces,  he  ]  coun  r. 
passed  the  Alps  the  next  vear  and  invaded  Italy,  spread- 
ing his  ravages  over  all  Lombardv.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  republic  of  Venice,  which 
was  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at  the  terror  of 
his  name.  Valcntinian,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  re- 
paired from  Ravenna  to  Rome,  whence  he  sent  the 
prelate  Leo  with  a  solemn  deputation,  to  avert  the 
wrath  of  Attila,  who  consented  to  quit  Italy  on  receiv- 
ing a  vast  sum  as  the  dowry  of  Honona,  and  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  not  much  longer  survive  those  transac- 
tions ;  and  his  death  was  singular,  he  being  found  dead, 
in  consequence  of  suffocation  from  a  broken  blood- 
vessel, on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
young  virgin  named  Udegund.  .  This  event  took  place 
m  453.  The  news  of  his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror 
in  the  army.  His  body  was  enclosed  in  three  coffins  : 
the  first  was  of  gold,  the  second  of  silver,  and  tho 
third  of  iron.  The  captives  who  had  made  the  grave 
Were  strangled,  in  order  that  the  place  of  interment 
might  be  kept  concealed  from  his  foes.  (Menzel, 
Geseh.  der  Dtutsehen,  p.  93,  seqq  —Gorton's  Bwgr. 


ing  doubled  the  number  of  his  cavalry,  wished  to  dou- 
ble the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries,  and  to 
name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  and  his  friends. 
His  design  was  opposed  by  the  augur  Attus  Navios, 
who  represented,  that  Romulus  had  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  auspices  in  regulating  the  centuries, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  consent  of  the  auspices  could 
warrant  a  change  in  the  distribution  of  the  knight*. 
Attus  was  by  descent  a  Sabine  ;  the  gift  of  observing 
and  interpreting  auguries  was  the  endowment  of  his 
even  when  a  boy,  without  instruction, 


he  had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward,  on  being  taught, 
1  had  acquired  the  greatest  insight  into  H  that  any  priest 
attained  to.    Tarquinius,  to  shame  the 


ever  attained  to.  Tarquinius,  to  sname  tno  augurs, 
or  for  his  own  conviction,  as  Crcrsua  tried  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  orach>.  commanded  him  to  divine  whether 
what  he  was  at  that  moment  thinking  of  were  possible 
or  impossible.  When  Attus  had  observed  the  heav- 
ens and  declared  that  the  object  of  the  king's  thoughts 
could  be  effected,  Tarquinius  held  out  to  him  a  whet- 
stone, and  a  razor  to  split  it  with  :  the  augur  did  so 
without  delay.  The  whetsone  and  razor  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Comitium  under  an  altar :  beside  them,  on 
the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  of  At- 
tus, a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.  {Liv.,  1,  36. — 
Aon  Hal.,  3,  70.  seq.—Cie.,  de  Drr  ,  1,  17,  6  38  — 
Xiebtthr's  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  307,  stqq.,  %d  td , 
Cambridge  trantt.) 

AryXox.  the  descendants  of  Atys,  an  ancient  king 
of  Lydia.    (V,d.  Atys  I.) 

Atys,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  He  is  men. 
I  tirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  cslls  him  the  son  of  . 


(1,  95).    The  1 


nston 


however,  in  another  part  of 


Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  135  —  Eneyclop.  Amerie  ,  vol.  1,  p 
457,  teqq  ) 

Amtiua,  I.  one  of  the  first  three  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  chosen  by  the  people,  B.C.  444. 
in  piece  of  the  regular  consuls.  (Lie  ,  4.  7.) — II.  Reg- 
olus.  (Vul.  Rcgulus.) — III.  Calatinus.  consul  B.C. 
158,  in  which  year  he  took  the  city  of  Mylistratus, 

fn  Sicily.  Chosen  consul  azain  B  C.  256,  he  cap-  person,  the  latter  appellation  being  evidently  the 
lured  Panormus  and  many  other  cities.  In  B.C.  249  as  the  former,  except  that  it  commencea  with  a  strong 
he  was  appointed  dictator. — IV.  A  Roman  poet,  who  aspirated  consonant,  and  has  the  vowel  sound  changed, 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Elccira  of  Sophocles,  j  I.anzi  sees  in  the  name  Atvs  an  Etrurian  root,  (Sar- 
From  the  allusion  made  to  him  bv  Cicero,  he  appears  gio  di  Ling.  Elruse.,  vof.  2,  p  223.)    The  appella- 


his  work,  makes  the  son  of  Manes  to  have  been  Cotys 
(4,  45),  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  some 
trouble  to  the  commentator*.  Wesseling  {ad  Hernd., 
4,  45)  thinks  it  probable  that  Manes  hsd  two  sons, 
Atvs  and  Cotva.  It  seems  more  natural,  however,  to 
make  Atys  and  Cotys  two  names  for  one  and  thei 


to  have  been  a  very  harsh  and  rugged  writer.  (Cte., 
de  Fin,  I,  t.—Ep.  ad  Alt.  14,  20  )— V.  A  freed- 
man,  who  (A.D.  27)  exhibited  games  at  Fidenas  in  an 
amphitheatre  so  badly  constructed  that  it  broke  down, 
and  killed  or  wounded  50,000  persons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  banished,  and  a  law  was  made 
prohibiting  any  individual  from  exhibiting  games  who 
cd  of  a  fortune  of  4  00. 000  sfsterc 


was  not  po-sessed  ot  a  lortunc  oi  iw.uuu  sfsirrces 

and  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  secure  edifice.  It  was  or-  J  writer.  Manes  (Man-es)  is  nothing,  m< 
darned  also  that  buildings  intended  for  such  purposes  J  "man,"  and  to  the  same  family  of  * 


tion  Manes,  moreover,  is  given  in  the  Vatican  MS.  ai 
Masnes  (Mu<xiT/f),  which  last  approximates  to  Msssrt 
{Macorjc),  a  form  sometimes  given  to  the  name  Of  the 
river  god  Marsyss.  (Pint  ,  de  Mus,  p.  1133  — 
Midler,  Etrusk.,  vol  1,  p.  81,  not.)  Ritter  considers 
Manes  and  Atys  as  appellations  of  Oriental  origin, 
made  euphonious  by  the  Greeks,  and  connecta  ihem 
with  the  early  worship  of  Buddha.    According  to  this 

ore  than  the  term 
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Jfara,  the  Egyptian  Menes,  the  Greek  Minos, 
the  Latin  mens.  On  the  other  hand,  Cotys 
ts  the  same  as  the  Boda  of  the  Persians. 
(Vthmi'e,  p  365.)— II.  A  ion  of  Crrrsus,  king  of 
Lyca.  His  father  dreamed  that  Atys  was  to  be  killed 
by  tar  point  of  a  spear,  and  therefore,  in  order  to  frus- 
tn:e  the  prediction,  kept  his  son  at  home,  and  care- 
fatly  avoided  exposing  him  to  any  danger.  Meanwhile, 
a  Urge  wild  boar  infested  the  country  around  the  Mysi- 
an  Oytapus,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  territo- 
ry applied  to  Croesus  for  assistance  against  the  animal. 
After -orgeat  entreaties  on  the  part  of  the  young  prince, 
ht*  fitaer  allowed  him  to  accompany  the  hunters  sent 
sot  from  I.ydia  to  the  aid  of  the  Mysians,  but  gave  him 
n  charge  to  Adrastus,  a  Phrygian  of  royal  birth,  who 
sad  slam  by  accident  his  own  brother,  and  had  been 
paflaed  of  the  homicide  by  Crcesos.  The  psrty  cn- 
caaatered  the  boar,  and,  in  making  the  onset,  Atys 
wis  killed  by  an  accidental  blow  from  the  javelin  of 
the  Tery  one  who  had  been  appointed  by 
to  guard  him  from  danger.  Such  is  the  ac- 
of  Herodotus  (  1 .  34,  seqq. ).  Ptolemy,  the  son 
at  Hepha»*Uon.  calls  the  son  of  Croesus,  whom  Adras- 
ti«  slew,  by  the  name  of  Agathon.  He  also  states, 
tost  the  young  prince  had  a  dispute  with  Adrastus 
a  quail,  in  which  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  the 
(Pkotsus,  Bio/.,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  ed  Btkker.) 
— Ill  A  Trojan  who  came  to  Italy  with  -Eneas,  and 
was  fabled  to  hare  been  the  progenitor  of  the  fami- 
ly af  the  Attn  at  Rome.  ( V  irg  ,  Mn  ,  5,  568.) — 
IV.  A  beautiful  shepherd  of  Phrvgia,  beloved  by  Cyb- 
cae,  and  to  whom  she  intrusted  the  care  of  her  altars 
-  superintendence  of  h- r  rHi^ious  rrrrmnnirs 
Haiirg  proved  unfaithful  to  the  goddess,  she  inspired 
him  wan  pbrensy  to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  atama'iady,  be  deprived  himself  of  his  virility.  Ovid, 
bowe»er,  makes  him  to  have  been  changed  by  the  god- 
dess nwo  a  pine-tree  {Met.,  10,  104).  According  to 
I>odoros,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assigns  Mcon,  king 
of  Phngai.  as  the  mortal  father  of  Cybele,  Atys  was 
pat  to  death  by  her  parent  on  discovering  the  intimacy 
between  the  parties.  (Dtod.  Sic,  3,  59.) 
r.  and  wilder  legend,  of  Lydian  origin,  may  be 
tn  Paaaantas  (7.  17. — Compare  Cat  nil,  de 
A  v.  Ac — OndT  Fast.,  4.  223 — Lunan,  de  Dea  Sy- 
nt).  The  fable  of  Atys  is  astronomical  in  its  origin. 
Arts,  deprived  of  his  virility,  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun, 
anora  of  its  generative  powers  in  the  season  of  winter, 
■ad  Boring  tn  the  lower  hemisphere  :  the  luminary  of 
4av  resumes  its  energies  on  ascending  into  the  upper 
atanapoere.  Atya,  an  incarnation  of  the  sun,  is  him- 
self the  first  of  the  Galli  ;  and  his  priests,  by  a  volun- 
tary maul  at  ion,  celebrate  the  period  of  his  weakness 
and  impotence.  But  as,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
at"  the  gods,  not  a  single  member  of  Atys  is  to  perish, 
every  year  be  returns  to  the  upper  world,  and  cele- 
brates anew  his  union  with  Cybele.  This  return,  this 
— — I  of  the  productive  powers  and  the  fecundity  of 
•stare,  gave  rise  to  all  those  demonstrations  of  savage 
jay  watch  are  so  well  described  in  the  verse*,  nf  Lu- 
earnas  (2,  618,  seqq  )     For  farther  remarks  illustra- 

iiythologi 
aut,  vol. 

W.  seqq.  As  regards  the  different  forms  of  the 
aw.  Atys,  Attis.  or  Attes.  consult  the  remarks  of 
Haaaaterbuw  (ad  Lunan,  D  D.,  12),  and  of  Grasvius 
(ad  Larssn..  d«  Dtm  8yra,  15).  Diodorus  says  that 
Arts  was  subsequently  called  Papas  (l\urac),  which 
u,  mm  doubt,  the  same  with  the  old  Greek  word  Trorrar 
at  saonrar.  "  father,"  other  forms  of  which  are  urra, 
ar-o,  and  u-roi  We  tee  lurking,  therefore,  in  the 
sanss  Atys,  Attim,  Attes,  and  Papas,  a  reference  to 
tar  asm  as  the  great  father  of  life  and  parent  of  for- 
liav.    (Compare  the  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the 


trve  of  this  curious  portion  of  ancient  mythology,  con- 
sail  Crruzer's  Svmbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p. 


aanat  Apollo,  under  that  article  ) 
..  Avaeicva,  a  at 


tfOUgljl  fortified  town  of  Gaul,  the 


capital  of  the  Bituriges,  now  Bourges.  It  received 
its  former  appellation  from  the  river  Avara,  or  Eure, 
one  of  the  southern  branches  of  the  Ligcr.  It  waa 
taken  by  Cesar  during  the  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants massacred.  (Cas.,  Bell.  Gall.,  7,  27,  seqq.) 
Avei.la.    Kid.  Abtlla. 

AvrxTiMrs  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Rhea,  who  as- 
sisted Turnus  against  JEneas.  (  Virg .,  AZn.,  7,  657.) 
— II.  A  king  of  Alba,  buried  upon  Mount  Aventine. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  51.) — III.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of 
Rome,  and  the  largest  of  the  whole  number.  It  was 
divided  from  the  Palatine  by  the  valley  of  the  Circus 
Maximus,  and  round  its  northern  base  flows  the  Tiber. 
This  hill  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Avcn- 
tinus,  an  ancient  king  of  Alba,  who  was  buried  there 
in  a  laurel  grove,  which  was  preserved  on  this  hill  to  a 
very  late  period.  The  Aventine  was  the  place  on 
which  Remus  was  fabled  to  have  taken  his  station 
when  watching  for  an  omen  in  his  competition  with 
Romulus  for  Hie  crown ;  and  here,  loo,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  buried.  Hence  some  derive  the  name  from 
the  Latin  ares,  "omens."  The  Aventine,  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  been  said,  was  considered  a  place 
of  evil  omen.  The  period  when  it  was  included  with- 
in the  walls  of  Rome  is  differently  given.  Some 
make  this  to  have  been  done  by  Ancus  Marcius,  others 
not  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  No  au- 
thority, however,  can  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
latter  opinion,  though  advocated  by  some  antiquarians, 
while  an  irresistible  weight  of  evidence  can  be  brought 
against  it.  (Lip.,  1,  33  —  Dwn  Hal ,  lib  2,  3,  4. — 
Nardini,  1,  5.)  In  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  however, 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  neither  of  the  Esqoilinc  nor 
Aventine  hills  was  inhabited.  We  read  in  Livy  (2, 
28)  of  nightly  meetings  of  the  disaffected  being  held 
upon  the  former,  to  the  gTeat  alarm  of  the  senate  ; 
and  the  two  armies,  that  joined  in  rebellion  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  decemvirs,  encamped  upon  the  lat- 
ter. (Lie ,  3,  50.)  But  from  the  prodigious  extent 
of  the  Aventine,  which  is  computed  by  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus  to  be  three  miles  in  circumference,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  there  was  abundant  mom  for  en- 
campments at  that  early  period.  The  Aventine  has 
two  distinct  summits  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  called  two  hills,  for  they  are  divided  by  a  valley. 
Near  the  base  of  the  more  southern  of  its  heights  aro 
the  gigantic  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  (Rome  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  seqq.) — The 
Aventine  was  likewise  called  Cultit  Murctus,  from 
Murcia,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who  had  a  chapel  (sactU 
lum)  on  it  ;  Collis  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Lie.,  1,  33.— Dion.  Hal,  3,  43);  and  RcmOnius, 
from  Remus. 

Avium's  Lacits,  a  lake  in  Campania,  near  Baix  and 
Putcoli.  It  lay  within,  from  the  Lucnnc  lake,  and 
was  connected  with  the  latter  by  a  narrow  passage. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  almost  every 
side,  except  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills.  (Strab.,  248.) 
These  hills  were  covered  with  immense  forests,  so  that 
gloom  and  darkness  surrounded  the  lake,  and  accumu- 
lated effluvia  filled  the  air  with  conta^nu.  The  an- 
cients even  had  a  popular  belief  amor.;,'  il.un,  thai 
birds,  on  attempting  to  fly  over  this  lake,  became  stu- 
pified  by  its  exhalations  and  fell  into  it.  Hence  the 
common  though  erroneous  derivation  of  the  name,  from 
a,  pnr.,  and  fyvif,  "a  bird."  {Vifgn  .f'n.,  6,  237, 
seqq.  Lucret ,  6,  748.)  As  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
account  which  places  here  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  de- 
scent to  the  lower  world,  and  his  evocation  of  the 
dead,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey,  together  with  the 
subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians.  (Strab., 
214.) — The  forests  that  covered  the  hills  around  Aver- 
nus  were  dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  to  that  goddess.  These  forests  and 
shades  disappeared,  when  Agrippa  converted  the  lake 
into  a  harbour  by  opening  a  communication  with  the 
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and  the  Locrine  basin.  (Fid.  Porta*  Julius.) 
The  modern  name  of  the  lake  is  Logo  i'Averno. 
Eustace  describes  Avcrnus  at  the  present  day  as  a 
circular  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  great  depth  (in  some  places  180 
feet).  It  is  surrounded  with  grounds  on  one  side  low, 
on  the  other  high  but  sleep,  cultivated  all  around,  but 
not  much  wooded  ;  a  scene,  on  the  whole,  light,  airy, 
and  exhilarating.  (CUuncal  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  3D4, 
Land,  ed.) 

AurtncMi,  a  city  of  Ssmnium,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Caracctu,  situate  on  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  It  ia 
now  Mjdcn*.    (Lie.,  10,  12  —  rim.,  3,  12  ) 

Aopioia  lkx,  was  enacted  by  the  Uibune  Aufidius 
Lurco,  A.U.C.  692.  It  contained  this  singular  clause, 
that  tf  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance,  he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  actually  paid  it, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  (Cic.,  ad 
AU.,  I,  13.)  This  law,  however,  soon  became  a  dead 
letter,  as  is  apparent  from  what  Suetonius  states  re- 
spectmg  the  tiribery  practised  by  Csesar  and  Bibolus. 
(S*€t.jrii.  Jul..  19  — Compare  Hcuucc.,  Antiq.  Rom., 
p.  807,  ed.  Haubold) 

AtTFioius,  I.  Bassus,  an  historian  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  in  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Ho  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  another  of  the 
war  in  Germany.  This  latter  work  was  continued  by 
the  elder  Pliny.  (/7m.,  Mm.  Ep.,  3,  5.  6  —  Quindil., 
10.  1,  103  )— II.  Cssiue  Bassus,  a  lyric  poet,  to 
whom  Pcrsius  addressed  his  sixth  Satire.  He  per- 
ished during  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny.  (Quintd.,  10,  1,  96. 
—Schol.  ad  Pert..  Sat.,  6,  1.—  Voss,  de  poet.  Lat , 
c.  3.) — III.  Saleius  Bassus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  is  highly  praised  by  Quintilian  (10,  1, 
90),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  "de  eaut.  cor- 
rupt, c^y-"  (c.  6). — IV.  Luscus,  a  recorder  in  the 
town  of  Fundi,  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Serm.,  1,  5, 24.) 

AukIdus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  O/anto.  It 
was  on  the  banks' of  this  stream  that  the  battle  of  Can- 
ne  was  fought  Polybius  (3,  110)  remarks  of  the 
A  u  fid  us,  that  it  »a  the  only  river  which,  rising  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  finds  its  way  through 
that  continuous  chain  into  the  Adriatic.  But  it  may 
be  doubled  whether  the  historian  speaks  with  his  usual 
accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Aufidus  cannot  be 
said  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  chaiu  of  those 
mountains,  since  it  rises  on  one  side  of  it,  while  the 
Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  The  Aufidus  was  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  (Horat.,  Od., 
4,  14  —  Id.,  Od.,  30,  3  —  Id.,  Od  ,  4,  9  —  Cramer's 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  295.) 

Ai'ee,  daughter  of  Alcus,  king  of  Tegca.  She  be- 
came a  mother  by  Hercules,  and  secretly  laid  her  off- 
spring, a  son,  in  the  sacred  enclosure  (rtficvoc)  of  Mi- 
nerva. A  famine  coming  on  the  land,  Alcus  went  to 
the  riftnroc  of  the  goddess ;  and,  searching  about, 
found  his  daughter's  infant,  which  he  exposed  on 
Mount  Psrthenion.  But  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  care  of  the  gods,  for  a  hind  which  had  just  brought 
forth  came  and  suckled  him;  and  the  shepherds, 
finding  him  thus  nursed,  named  him  Tclcphus  from 
that  circumstance  (l/.a$oc,  a  hind).  Alcus  gave  his 
daughter  Auge  to  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to 
sell  her  out  of  the  country  ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to 
Teuthras,  king  of  Teuthrania,  on  the  Cayslcr,  in  My- 
aia,  who  made  her  his  wife.  Telephus  having,  when 
grown  up,  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents, 
came  to  Mysia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Teu- 
thras, whom  he  succeeded  in  bis  kingdom.  (Pauaan., 
8,  4. — Apollod.,  3,  9,  1.)  This  legend  is  connected 
apparently  with  the  worship  of  Minerva  Alea.  The 
true  meaning  of  Telephus  is  Far-ahining  (rvTu^aoc). 
Auge  (kvyv)  is  bright.  (Keightley's  My  thai.,  p.  367.) 


Auge.k,  T.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  AZgxm.  It  stood  near  the  coast,  north  we* 
of  Gythium.  (//  ,  2, 583  —  Strabo,  364  )— II.  A  Ion 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.    (27  ,  2,  532  ) 

Aoobas  (poetic  form  Auoaas),  sou  of  Neptuoe,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Sun,  while  a  third  claw  of 
mythologists  make  him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Phorbaa,  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  after  re- 
turning from  that  expedition,  ascended  the  throue  of 
Elis.  Augcas  kept  a  very  large  number  of  nerds,  aod 
the  filth  arid  dung  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  many  years,  when  Eurystheus  imposed  oa 
Hercules,  as  one  of  his  tasks,  the  cleansing  of  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Elian  monarch.  When  Hercules  came  ac- 
cordingly to  Augeas,  he  said  nothing  to  hita  of  lbs 
commands  of  Eurystheus,  but  offered  for  a  tenth  of 
his  herds  to  clean  out  bis  stables  in  oue  day.  Augeas 
agreed,  thinking  the  thing  impossible,  and  Hercules 
took  Phyleua,  the  son  of  Augeas,  to  witness  the  agree- 
ment. He  then  broke  down  a  part  of  the  wall  of  lbs 
court,  and  turning  in  the  rivers  Poneua  and  Alpbent 
by  a  canal,  let  them  run  out  at  the  other  side  Au- 
geas, on  learning  that  this  was  one  of  the  tasks  unpoctd 
by  Eurystheus,  not  only  refused  to  stand  by  his  agree- 
ment, but  denied  that  he  had  promised  anything,  and 
offered  to  lay  the  matter  before  judges.  W  hen  the 
cause  was  tried,  Phyleua  honestly  gave  testimony 
against  his  father,  and  Augeas,  in  a  rage,  even  be  for* 
the  votes  had  been  taken,  ordered  both  his  see  an) 
Hercules  to  depart  from  El  is.  The  former  retired  id 
Dulichium,  the  latter  returned  to  Eurystheus,  stopping 
first  at  Olenus,  where  he  aided  Dcxamenua  a^nst 
the  centaur  Eurylion.  Eurystheus,  however,  refuses' 
to  count  the  feat  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing  the  Augeas 
stables,  among  the  twelve  tasks,  saying  that  be  bad 
done  it  for  hire.  After  the  termination  of  all  his  la- 
bours, Horcules  came  with  an  army  to  Elis,  slew  Au- 
geas, and  set  Phyleua  on  the  throne.  For  an  expUna- 
nation  of  ttus  myth,  consult  the  article  Here  ales. 
{Apollod.,  2,  5,  4. — Kctghtlcy's  Mythology,  p.  3r>6, 
366.) — To  "cleanse  the  Augean  stables"  has  become 
a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking 
where  the  object  in  view  is  to  remove  a  mass  of  moril 
corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the 
task  almost  impossible.  The  Latin  form  of  this  same 
proverb  is  "  Augta.  atabulum  repurgare;"  the  Greek, 
merely  Avyeiov  fiovcraaia.  [Lueian,  Paeudom.— 
Eratrnua,  Chtl.  2,  cent.  3,  n.  21.) 

Ai  guila,  now  Angela,  one  of  the  Oases  of  the  great 
African  desert,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  ft  by 
west  of  Ammon,  and  south  of  Cyrene,  and  was  famed 
for  the  abundant  produce  of  its  date  palms.  This  was 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  caravans  which  earned  en 
the  inland  trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  also  a 
caravan  station.  (Manncri,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  181  — 
Pacho,  Voyage  dona  la  Mamuirique,  p.  272,  srej ) 

Aug  Or  as,  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  sacerdotal  offi- 
cers among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  observe 
and  interpret  omena,  and  perform  other  analogous  sets 
of  religion.  The  term  Augur  is  commonly  hut  erro- 
neously derived  from  avis,  "a  bird,"  and  game,  "" 
chirp"  on  the  supposition  that  this  priesthood  origi- 
nally drew  omens  merely  from  the  notes  of  birds.  The 
true  etymology,  however,  ought  very  probably  to  be 
referred  to  some  Etrurian  term,  assimilated  boib  in 
form  and  meaning  to  the  Greek  airyr),  "  light'1  (com- 
pare the  German  auge,  "  an  eye"),  so  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term  augur  will  be  "  a  attr."-— 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Roman  augurs  are  given 
somewhat  in  detail  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.,  2,  8),  and  u»» 
be  arranged  under  four  heads  :  1.  The  inspecting  «t 
observing  of  omena.  2.  The  declaring  the  will  ef 
heaven,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  these  omens. 
3.  The  inaugurating  of  magistrates,  and  the  consecra- 
ting of  places  and  buildings.  4.  The  determining 
w  hether  the  omena  observed  by  them  allowed  a  ibutg 
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bo  x  door  or  not,  and  also  m  what  way  the  omens 
useaseints  were  to  be  taken.  (Compare  Mullcr, 
Kind,  w*l.  2,  p.  117.) — The  whole  system  of  augu- 
ral scirace  »u  of  Etrurian  ongin.  In  this  latter 
rjeser*  it  served  as  a  powerful  engine  of  stale  in  the 
haads  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  same  result  waa  for 
l  ,vo»-icr»ble  Uoie  effected  at  Rome.  Meetings  of 
las  Coauua  Centunata,  for  example,  could  not  bo  held 
at  tlL  d  any  augur  declared  the  omens  unpropitious  ; 

■nutta  were  broken  off  if  a  magistrate,  vir- 
i  •  ,.i..-.tvd  with  augural  powers,  declared  that  he- 
I  -  ml  launder  or  seen  lightning.  So,  again,  all  the 
I  •      ■  transacted  at  any  comma,  except  the  Tributa. 

.«r  nothing,  if,  alter  the  assembly  had  been  held, 
i_*-»jr  declared  that  there  had  been  some  informality 
j  j  ;-je  auspico-*  before  the  meeting  was  con- 
vesed. — The  augurs  arc  supposed  to  have  been  first 
r  i  by  Romulus,  who  appointed  three,  one  for 
«  e     Tu  -.  however,  was  mere  popular  opinion, 

i  no  foundation  in  reality.    A  fourth  augur  was 

i  is  thought,  by  Servius  Tullius,  when  ho  in- 

cmaed  ike  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into 
:    ■       ea      The  augurs  were  at  first  all  patricians. 

1  .C  4.\>1.  when  live  plebeians  were  added, 
ejfla  aarsaased  their  number  to  fifteen.  The  chief  of 
I  -«  u»?  called  MtLpisttr  ColUgiL    The  augurs 

i  -  _  u.s  s-iagular  privilege,  that  of  whatever  crime 
l»e»  were  guilty,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
ti-t  .  because,  as  Plutarch  remarks,  they  were  in- 
toasted  sntk  the  secrets  of  the  empire.  The  laws  of 
t  p  were   anciently  observed  wilh  great  care 

assort*  the  augurs,  and  no  one  was  admitted  into  their 
(  *ao  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  their 
i  —The  augur  made  his  observations  on  the 
i  .«  tally  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twilight 

He  iao*  bs  station  on  an  elevated  place,  where  the 
▼tew  waa  open  on  all  sides,  and,  to  make  it  so,  build- 
ing* wen  sometime*  pulled  down.  Having  first  offer- 
•  tacnices,  and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  he  sat 
down  «*ftk  bis  head  covered,  and  with  bis  face  turned 
U>  toe  test,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on  his  right  and 
t  :n  on  his  U  '  Tlx  n  he  deterin  n.  d  with  his 
ateu  tee  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  lo  west, 
aad  aurked  in  bis  rnind  some  object  straightforward, 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  his  eyes  could  reach,  within 
*a*cs  boendanes  he  should  make  his  observations. 
Taste  were  generally  five  things  from  which  the  augurs 
ifsw  oavens  :  the  first  consisted  in  observing  the  phe- 
i  of  tbe  beMvens,  such  as  thunder,  lightning, 

e  t»ets.  &.c.  The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn 
frea  tbe  chirping  or  dying  of  birds.  Tbe  third  w<u> 
(rasa  tbe  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or  indiffcr- 
tsce  as  eating  tbe  food  which  waa  thrown  to  them 
»ss  leak i id  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.  The  fourth 
ass  frees  quadnrpeds,  from  their  crossing  or  appearing 

a:  saass  unar   —  '  piace.    The  fitih  was  from  dif- 

srrenft  casualties,  which  were  called  Dim,  such  as 
r.  J  ng  salt  on  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes, 
i      «  ill-omened  words  or  strange  noises,  stumbling 
ar  seeexang.  saeeung  a  wolf,  bare,  fox,  or  pregnant 
k.xa.  &x     These  the  augur  explained,  and  taught 
sow  they  ought  to  be  expiated. — In  whatever  position 
the  a  as  as  stood,  omens  on  the  left,  among  the  Ro- 
— — -  atcre  reckoned  lucky.    But  sometimes  omens 
aa  the  left  are  called  unlucky,  in  imitation  of  the 
Gfeska,  aaaensz  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to 
tae  earth,  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky 
cjaarter,  waa  on  tbe  nght.    Thunder  on  the  left  waa 
afsod  oaeeta  for  everything  else  but  holding  the  Conn 
tax    The  croaking  of  a  raven  on  the  right,  and  of  a 
crew  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice 
wm.    In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  tbe 
Basis m  eras  involved  in  uncertainty, and  was,  in  effect, 
a  t  system  of  deception  for  restraining  the  multi- 
set, and  aacxeaanag,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
■eaaWaace  of  the  leading  men  over  them.  (Cac., 


de  Dh.,  1,  7.— 2,  36  —  Aulus  Gelhus,  5,  8, 
dec  ) 

Augusta,  I.  a  name  given  singly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  some  epithet,  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  either 
founded,  embellished,  or  protected  by  Roman  emper- 
ors. The  apellation  is  derived  from  the  name  of  tbe 
first  emperor  of  Rome,  Augustus.  The  term  Augusta 
sometimes  appears  under  ila  Greek  form,  Scbaete 
(Sf&ioTi?). — II.  A  title  of  honour,  borne  by  many 
Roman  empresses 

AugubtalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome,  m  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned  to  Rome, 
after  he  had  established  peace  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber. 

AuousTiNUs,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  bom  at  Tagaste,  a  city  of  Africa, 
November  13,  A.D.  354,  during  tbe  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantino.  He  has  related  his  own  life  in  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Con/e$nonts,  and  it 
is  from  this  source,  together  with  the  Relraclaiionew, 
some  of  his  letters,  and  tbe  Vtta  Potndn  of  the  semi- 
Pelagian  Gennadius,  that  we  derive  our  principal  in* 
formation  respecting  him.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but  he  disap- 
pointed their  expectations  by  his  neglect  of  serious 
study  and  his  devotion  to  pleasure.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  became  very  fond  of  women.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  connected  with  one,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  He  left  her  only  when  he  changed  his  wholn 
course  of  life.  A  book  of  Cicero's,  called  Hurtetutua, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  lo  the 
atudy  of  philosophy  ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did 
not  satisfy  his  feelings,  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Manichaans.  He  was  one  of  their  disciples  for  nine 
years  ;  but,  after  having  obtained  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  and  departed  from  Af- 
rica to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  ho  an- 
nounced himself  aa  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Saint  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  this  city,  and  his  discourses  con- 
verted Augustine  to  the  orthodox  fsilh.  The  reading 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
life  and  character.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  festi- 
val (May  3d)  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He  re- 
tired into  solitude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  baptism,  which  he  received  in  the 
33d  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  son  Adeodatus, 
from  tbe  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  Africa, 
-old  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  re- 
taining only  enough  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  Aa  he  was  once  present  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very  old  msn,  signified 
a  desire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  assist  and  succeed 
him.  At  the  desire  of  the  people,  Augustine  entered 
upon  the  holy  office,  preached  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, and,  in  395,  became  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  en- 
tered into  a  warm  controversy  with  Pclagius  concern* 
ing  the  doctrines  of  free-will,  of  grace,  and  of  predes- 
tination, and  wrote  a  hook  concerning  them.  Augus- 
tine maintained  that  men  were  justified  merely  through 
grace,  and  not  through  good  works.  He  died  August 
28,  A.D.  403,  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dals. There  havo  been  fathers  of  the  church  more 
learned,  masters  of  a  better  language  and  a  purer 
taste ;  but  none  have  ever  more  powerfully  touched 
tho  human  heart  and  warmed  it  towards  religion. 
Painters  have,  therefore,  given  him  for  a  symbol  a 
flaming  heart.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  the  Christian  writers.  His  works,  in  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Antwerp,  1700-3,  fill  12  folio  vol- 
umes. Tbe  first  of  these  contains  the  works  which 
he  wrote  before  he  was  a  priest,  and  his  retractations 
and  confessions ;  the  former  s  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  interesting 
picture  of  bis  life.    The  remainder  of  these  volumes 

consist  of  a  treatise  "On  tbe  City  of  God  ,"  comment 
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tries  on  Scripture  ;  epistle*  on  ■  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, doctrinal,  moral,  and  personal ;  sermons  and 
homilies;  treatises  on  vsnous  points  of  discipline ;  and 
elaborate  arguments  against  heretics.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contributed 
more  than  Augustine's  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  subtle 
disputation  which  distinguished  the  scholastic  ages. 
They  exhibit  much  facility  of  invention  and  strength 
of  reasoning,  with  more  argument  than  eloquence,  and 
more  wit  than  learning.  Erasmus  calls  Augustine  a 
writer  of  obscure  subtlety,  who  requires  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  close  attention,  and  quick  recollec- 
tion, and  -by  no  means  repays  him  for  the  application 
of  aU  those  requisites.  His  works  are  now  almost 
wholly  neglected.  (Encyelop.  Amenc,  vol.  1,  p. 
4r>S  \—  Among  the  sources  of  information  in  modern 
limes  respecting  the  life  and  productions  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Cexlher, 
7/wf.  General,  des  Aul.  Eedea.  (Puna,  1744,  4to), 
tola  11  and  12  —  Ttlletnont,  Memotrea,  Ac,  vol.  13. 
—  Vit.  August.  VatUant,  et  Du  Fnaeke :  ed.  Op. 
Benedict.,  vol.  11. — Act.  Sand.  Mens.  Aug ,  vol.  6, 
p.  213,  stqq  -"-£».  Berti,  de  rebus  gestis  S.  August. 
(Venet.,  1746,  4to). — Roster,  Ribi.  der  Kirckent'dt., 
vol.  9,  p.  257  —  Fabric.,  Btbl.  Lat.,  vol  3,  p.  519, 
aeqq. —  Sekrickk,  Ktrckcng.,  vol.  16,  p.  219,  aeqq. — 
Biogr.  (/«•«.,  vol.  3,  p.  54,  seqq. —  Wiggers,  Versuck. 
ewer  pragma!.  Doratcllung  its  August,  und  Pelagt- 
anttmus  (Hamburg,  1822,  8vo),  vol.  1.,  p.  7,  seqq. 

Augustulus  (Romulus  Momyllus,  surnamed  Au- 
gustus, or,  in  derision,  Augustulus),  the  last  Komaii 
emperor  of  the  West.  He  was  the  son  of  Orestes,  a 
patrician  and  commander  of  -the  Roman  forces  in 
Gaul.  Augustulus  was  crowned  by  his  father  A  D. 
475;  but  was  dethroned  the  next  year  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,  who  put  Orestes  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished the  young  monarch  to  Campania,  allowing  him 
at  the  same  time  a  revenue  for  his  support.  The  true 
name  of  this  emperor  wss  Augustus,  but  the  Romans 
of  hia  time  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  appellation  of 
Augustulus  (ike  Little  Anc'stus),  which  has  become 
the  historical  name  of  this  feeble  sovereign.  His  fa- 
ther Orestes  was  the  actual  emperor,  and  the  son  a 
mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  (Casstod.  et  Mar  cell,  in 
Ckron. — Jornandts. — Procopius. ) 

AuocrsTO*  (Catus  Octavius  Cksak  Augustus), 
originally  called  Caius  Octavius,  was  the  son  of 
Cams  Octavius,  and  of  Attia  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  Julius  Cesar.  The  family  of  the  Octavii 
were  originally  from  Velitne,  a  city  of  the  Volsci. 
The  branch  from  which  Augustus  sprung  was  rich, 
and  of  equestrian  rank.  His  father  was  the  first  of 
the  name  that  obtained  the  title  of  senator,  but  died 
when  his  son  was  only  four  years  old.  The  mother 
of  the  young  Octavius  soon  after  married  I*.  Philip- 
pus,  under  whose  care  he  was-  brought  up.  until  his 
great  uncle  Julius  Crsar,  having  no  children,  began 
to  regard  him  as  his  heir  (  Veil.  Paterc.,  2,  85),  snd, 
when  be  was  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years  of 
age,  bestowed  upon  him  some  military  rewards  at  the 
celebration  of  his  triumph  for  his  victories  in  Africa. 
(Suet.,  Aug.,  8.)  In  the  following  year  he  accompa- 
nied his  uncle  into  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
given  indications  of  talent  and  activity ;  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  same  year  he  was  sent  to  Apollonta  in 
Epirus,  there  to  employ  himself  in  completing  hi«  ed- 
ucation, till  Cesar  ahould  be  ready  to  take  him  with 
him  on  his  expedition  against  the  Psrthians.  He  was 
accordingly  living  quietly  at  Apollonia  when  the  news 
of  his  uncle's  death  called  bim  forth,  though  be  wan 
then  hardly  more  than  eighteen  years  of  age,  to  set  a 
principal  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  times.  On 
Cesar's  death  being  known,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrinpa 
and  Q.  Sabidienus  Rufus,  who  are  here  first  spoken 
of  as  his  friends  (  Veil.  Paterc.,  2, 85),  advised  him  to 
embrace  the  offers  which  many  of  the  centurions  and 


soldiers  made  him,  of  assisting  him  to  revenge  n 
uncle's  murder.  But,  ss  he  wss  not  yet  aware  of  the 
strength  of  that  party  which  he  would  find  opposed  u 
him,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Italy,  tn  the 
first  instance,  in  a  private  manner.  On  his  amval  it 
Brundisium,  he  learned  the  particulars  of  Cesar** 
death,  and  was  informed  also  of  the  contents  of  ha 
will,  by  which  he  himself  was  declared  his  heir  and  to 
adopted  aon.  (Dto  Casaiua,  45.  3. —  Veil.  Pattrc ,  % 
85  )  He  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  accept  this 
adoption,  and  to  assume  the  name  of  Cesar ;  and  it  if 
said  that  numerous  parties  of  his  uncle's  veterans.  *bt 
had  obtained  settlements  in  the  districts  of  Italy 
through  which  he  passed,  came  from  their  homes  to 
meet  him,  and  to  assure  him  of  thejr  support.  {A> 
pion,  Bell,  dr.,  3,  12.)  At  Rome  -two  parties  di- 
vided the  state,  that  of  the  republicans,  who  had  nude 
away  with  Osar,  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
who  pretended  to  avenge  his  death,  but  who  had.  ta 
reality,  no  other  intention  but  to  elevate  their  is- 
rhority  above  that  of  the  laws.  The  latter  of  the* 
two  parties  was  in  the  ascendant  when  Octavius  ik- 
itcd  the  capital,  and  the  consul  Antony  exertm^  ei 
almost  absolute  control.  He  recoived  Octavios  with 
great  coolness,  and  declined  any  co-operation  with 
him.  It  is  even  said,  that,  not  content  with  shgntmg 
him  as  a  political  associate,  Antony  endeavoured  to 
ohstruet,  or.  at  least,  to  delay,  hia  adoption  fnto  the 
Julian  family,  since  Octavius  could  not  claim  the 
possession  of  his  uncle's  inheritance  till  be  had  foot 
through  the  forms  by  which  1ms  became  Cesar's  adopt- 
ed son.  (Fiorua,  4,  4  —  Dto  Caastus,  45,  5.)  On 
this  provocation.  Octavius  resolved  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice by  the  most  atrocious  means ;  and,  although  he 
was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  suborned  some 
ruffians  to  assassinate  Antony,  the  consul  of  the  re- 
public, in  his  own  house.  (Cic,  ep.  ad  fan.,  IS.  33. 
—Senec  ,  de  Clem.,  1,  9  )  The  attempt  was  di*cov- 
ered  in  time,  but  it  threw  Antony  into  the  utmost  per- 
plexity and  alarm.  As  it  had  not  succeeded,  a  large 
portion  of  the  people  doubted  ita  reality,  and  beheted 
that  the  charge  had  been  falsely  brought  against  Oc- 
tavius, in  order  to  procure  his  ruin,  that  Antony  twigM 
enjoy  his  property  without  disturbance.  So  strong,  io 
fact,  was  the  public  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  An- 
tony at  this  period,  that  he  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  bring  his  intended  assassins  to  trial.  Bot  be  treat- 
bled  at  the  insecurity  of  his  situation,  and  determined 
to  employ  a  stronger  military  force  than  the  guard  wit" 
which  he  had  hitherto  protected  his  person,  and  by 
which  he  had  overawed  the  senate  and  the  foren. 
With  this  view  Antony  endeavoured  to  gain  over  the 
veterans  of  Cesar  that  were  stationed  at  Brundwium, 
but  the  more  liberal  offers  of  the  young  Octavius  dree 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  latter.  At  length  the 
two  competitors  for  empire  had  recourse  to  arms,  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul  became  the  theatre  of  warfare.  D«>- 
mus  Brutus,  who  held  the  command  of  this  province, 
threw  himself  into  Mulina,  where  Antony  besteH 
him,  but  the  latter  was  defeated  by  Octavius  and  ibe 
consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Transalpine  Gaul.  All  the  veteran  legions 
which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late  consuls  (these 
leaders  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mutina)  were  no*, 
with  one  exception,  under  the  orders  of  Octavnn.  and 
neither  they  nor  their  general  were  inclined  to  obey 
any  longer  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Marching  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  Octavius  wss  now 
elected  consul  by  open  intimidation  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth  was  lost 
for  ever.  Antony  and  I^epidus,  meanwhile,  had  united 
their  forces,  and  recrossed  the  Alps  ;  and  OctaTiu*, 
now  invested  with  the  title  of  consul,  and  comma  rul- 
ing a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again  toward* 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  found  the  two  leaders  in  (be 
neighbourhood  of  Mutina.   A  friendly  correspondence 
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on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
they  were  Advanced  very  near  to  one 
it  wu  determined  that  all  differences 
m»Uy  be  sealed,  and  the  future  measure?  which 
to  lake  in  common  should  be  arranged  at 
il  interview.  This  interview  resulted  in  the 
of  a  Triumvirate,  or  High  Commission  of 
tart*,  lor  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Commonwealth 
rfar.r.g  rive  years.  (Ln  ,  Eptt.t  lib.  120. — Appian, 
BdL  Ctr  ,  4,  3.)  They  divided  among  themselves 
of  the  empire  which  were  subject  to 
r.  and  th*  triumvirate  was  cemented  by  the 
assst  dreadful  scenes  of  proscription  and  murder, 
faring  which  fell  the  celebrated  Cicero,  a  victim  to 
•  .  -.!  «-.•  of  Aniuny,  a., J  basely  left  to  his  fate 
by  ike  hearties*  Octaviua,  After  the  hopes  of  the 
ftpiibltcan  party  bad  been  crushed  at  Philippi,  Anto- 
ay,  ia  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  turned  his  back  upon 
fcary,  and  left  the  immediate  government  of  the  cap- 
Mi  m  the  hands  of  his  associate.  On  returning  to 
Rease,  Octavius  satisfied  the  cupidity  of  his  soldiers 
W  the  division  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula Trus  division  gave  nse  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
turbance In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  that  now 
tur.vuU»-d  Italy,  Octavius  was  obliged  to  contend  with 
Faivia,  whose  daughter  Clodia  be  had  rejected,  and 
with  Lucius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Antony.  After 
several  battles,  Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
Perusu.  where  be  w  as  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender. 
TVs  ctty  was  given  up  to  be  plundered,  and  300  sen- 
Mars  were  condemned  to  death,  as  a  propitiatory  sac- 
nice  to  the  mane*  of  the  deified  Cesar.  After  the 
return  of  Antony  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscriptions, 
sad  such  of  the  proscribed  persons  as  bad  escaped 
deain  bv  flight,  and  whom  Octavius  no  longer  feared, 
were  allowed  to  return.  There  were  still  some  dis- 
turbances in  Gaul,  and  the  naval  war  with  Scxtus 
continued  for  several  years.  After  his  re- 
Gaul.  Octavius  married  the  famous  Li  via, 
of  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he  compelled  to 
her,  after  he  himself  had  divorced  his  third  wife 
Lepidus.  who  bad  hitherto  retained  an  ap- 
of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his  authority, 
Msl  died  as  a  private  man  B.C.  13.  Autony  and  Oc- 
tavut  lv.n  divided  the  empire.    Hut  while  the  for- 


]  this  act,  was  one  in  which  Antony  desired  that  his 
body  might,  after  death,  be  carried  to  Alexandrea,  and 
there  buried  by  the  side  of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of 
his  romantic  attachment  for  a  foreigner  seemed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Romans,  to  attest  his  utter  degeneracy,  and 
induced  the  populace,  at  least,  to  credit  the  inventions 


arr,  in  the  East,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  luxury, 
Octavius  pursued  his  plan  of  making  him- 
of  the  Roman  world.    He  especially 
to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
bim  government  was  established  ;  the  system  of  auda- 
r  ■->.*  r..--    rv,  -which  the  distresses  of  the  tunes  had 
ang  iusteted  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  was 
speeddy  and   effectually  suppressed.     He  showed 
nddacM  and  a  degTee  of  magnanimity,  if  it  could  be 
without  the  appearance  of  striving  after  the 
swer,  mod  even  declared  himself  ready  to  lay 
sown  his  power  when  Antony  should  return  from  his 
r  against  the  Parthiana.  .  He  appeared  rather  to  per- 
than  to  w  ish  himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual 
an  office  which  virtually  invested  him  with 
authority.    The  more  he  advanced  in  the 
of  the  people,  the  more  openly  did  he  de- 
it  Antony.    Meanwhile  the  latter 
had  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  not  only  among 
use  Rotuiis  at  home,  but  even  among  his  own  offi- 
cer*, by  his  shameful  abandonment  to  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt.    His  divorcing  him- 
self from  Octavts,  the  sister  of  his  colleague  in  the 
tnnssvirate.  seemed  like  dishonouring  a  noble  Roman 
ladv  in  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  a  barbarian 
paramour ;  and  an  set  of  baseness  on  the  part  of  Oc- 
Ssvros  himself  completed  the  blow.    Having  got  pos- 
of  Antony**  will,  he  broke  open  the  seals,  and 
iblicly,  first  to  the  senate,  and 
of  the  people.    The  clause 
Octaviua  to  commit 


of  his  enemies,  who  asserted  that  it  was  his  intention, 
if  victorious  in  the  contest  that  now  appeared  inevita- 
ble, to  give  up  Home  to  the  dominion  of  Cleopatra, 
and  transfer  the  seal  of  empire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is  clear,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  those  poets  who  wrote  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustus,  that  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  war 
was  industriously  represented  ;  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  the  character  of  a  contest  with  a  for- 
eign enemy  ;  and  to  array  ou  the  side  of  Octavius  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  the  people  of  Rome. 
(Hor.,  CW.,  1,  37,  5,  ttqq  —  Vjrg.,  JEn.,  8,  678,  685, 
698.)  Availing  himself  of  this  feeling,  Octavius  de- 
clared war  against  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  led  a  con- 
siderable force  by  both  sea  and  land  to  the  Auibracian 
Gulf,  where  Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Ac- 
tion), which  made  Octavius  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  pursued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the 
war  after  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  differences  by  a  personal  combat.  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  killed  themselves.  Octaviua  caused 
them  to  be  splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  Cassation,  a  son  of  Cesar  and  Cleopa- 
tra, shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  other  relations  of 
Antony  remained  uninjured,  and  Octavius,  on  the 
whole,  used  his  power  with  moderation.  After  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  the  East,  in  order  to  srrange 
the  affairs  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands,  he  celebrated,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  a 
triumph  for  three  days  in  succession.  Freed  from  his 
rivals  and  enemies,  and  master  of  the  world,  he  was 
undecided  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  should  ex- 
ercise his  power  for  the  future.  Agrippa,  whose  vic- 
tory had  given  him  universal  dominion,  counselled  him 
to  renounce  his  authority.  Maecenas  opposed  this ; 
and  Octavius  followed  his  advice,  or,  rather,  his  own 
inclinations.  In  order  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
look  upon  him  as  an  unlimited  monarch,  he  abolished 
the  laws  of  tho  triumvirate,  beautified  the  city,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  his 
seventh  consulship,  he  entered  the  senate-house,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  lay  down  his  power.  The 
senate  besought  him  to  retain  it  ;  and  the  farce  ended 
bv  his  yielding  to  their  pressing  entreaties,  and  con- 
senting to  continue  to  govern  through  them.  He  now 
obtained  the  surname  of  Augustus,  which  marked  the 
dignity  of  his  person  and  rank,  and  by  degrees  he 
united  in  himself  the  offices  of  imperator,  or  command- 
er-in-chief by  sea  and  land,  with  power  to  make  war 
and  peace  ;  of  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces ;  of 
perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  rendered  his 
person  inviolable,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  interrupt- 
ing public  proceedings ;  and,  in  fine,  of  censor  (malts- 
ter imorum)  and  pontifex  maximus,  or  controller  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
The  laws  themselves  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them  depended  on  his  will.  To  these 
dignities  we  must  add  the  title  of  "Father  of  his 
Country"  (Patrr  Patriie).  Great  as  was  the  power 
thus  given  him,  he  nevertheless  exercised  it  with  mod- 
eration. It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  retain  old 
names  and  fonns,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  assume 
the  title  of  Dictator,  which  Sylla  and  Cesar  had  ren- 
dered odious. — Augustus  carried  on  many  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  where  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  Cantabri  after  a  severe  struggle. 
His  arms  aubjected  Aquitania,  Pannonia,  Dalrnatia, 
and  rilyria,  and  held  the  Dacians,  Numidians,  and 
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^Ethiopians  in  check.  He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Parthians,  by  which  they  gave  up  Armenia,  and  re- 
stored the  eagles  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  erected  monument*  of  hia 
triumphs  over  the  mountaineers,  the  proud  remains  of 
which  arc  yet  to  be  seen  at  Susn  and  Aosta.  After 
he  had  eatiblished  peace  throughout  the  empire,  he 
closed  (for  the  ihtrd  (tine  since  the  foundation  of  Rome) 
the  temple  of  Janus  (B.C.  10).  Thia  universal  repose, 
however,  was  interrupted,  \.D.  9,  by  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  who  lost  three  lega  *s  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Germans  under  A  mil  ni  us,  and  killed  himaelf  in 
despair.  The  intelligence  of  ibis  misfortune  greatly 
agitated  Augustus.  He  let  his  beard  and  hair  grow, 
and  often  cried  out,  as  if  m  the  deepest  sorrow,  "  OA 
Varus,  give  me  back  my  legion*  /"  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  were  held  in  check  by  Tiberius.  During  the 
peace,  to  which  we  have  juat  referred,  Augustus  had 
issued  many  useful  decrees,  and  abolished  many  abuses 
in  the  government.  He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  senate, 
employed  himself  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
people,,  promoted  marriage,  aupj»reesed  luxury,  intro- 
duced discipline  into  the  armies,  and,  in  a  word,  did 
everything  in  his  power  to  subserve  the  beat  interests 
of  the  stale.  He  adorned  Rome  in  auch  a  manner, 
that  it  was  truly  said  by  him,  "  he  found  it  of  brick, 
•ud  left  it  of  marble."  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  29. — Dto 
Com.,  66,  30.)  He  also  made  journeys  everywhere, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  peace ;  ho  went  to  Sicily 
and  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Gaul,  and  other  quar- 
ters :  in  several  places  be  founded  cities  and  established 
colonies.  ( Veil.  Fetfere,,  2,  92.)  The  people  erected 
altars  to  bim,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  the  month 
SczttltM  was  called  by  the  new  appellation  of  Augustus 
(August).  Two  conspiracies,  which  threatened  hia 
life,  miscarried.  Cs?pio,  Munrna,  and  Egttatraa  were 
punished  with  death :  Cinna  waa  more  fortunate,  re- 
ceiving pardon  from  the  emperor.  Thia  forbearance 
increased  the  love  of  the  Romans,  and  diminished  the 
number  of  the  disaffected  ;  so  that  the  master  of  Rome 
wouid  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  if  bis  family  had 
been  aa  obedient  as  the  world.  The  debauchery  of 
his  daughter  Julia  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  and  he 
showed  himself  more  severe  towards  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  honour  of  his  family  than  towarda  those 
who  had  threatened  his  life.  History  says,  that  in  hia 
old  age  he  was  ruled  by  Livia,  the  only  person  per- 
haps whom  he  truly  loved.  He  had  no  sons,  and  loat 
by  death  his  sister's  son  Marccllus,  and  his  daughter's 
sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he  had  appointed  his 
successors.  Drusus,  also,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he 
loved,  died  early ;  and  Tiberius,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  his  bad  qualities, 
alone  survived.  These  numerous  calamities,  together 
with  his  continually  increasing  infirmities,  gave  him  a 
strong  desire  for  repose.  Ho  undertook  a  journey  to 
Campania,  from  whose  purer  air  he  hoped  for  relief ; 
but  disease  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Nola  (Au- 
gust 19,  A  D.  14),  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  forty-fifth  of  his  reign,— Augustas  was  in  hia  sut- 
ure something  below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely 
well  proportioned.  (Sueton.,  Aug ,  79.)  His  hair 
was  a  little  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  ; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively  ;  but  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  waa  remarkably  calm  and 
mild.  His  health  was  throughout  his  life  delicate,  yet 
the  constant  attention  which  he  paid  to  it,  and  hia  strict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  full  age  of  man.  As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,  and 
a  man  of  low  acnauaiity,  his  character  waa  as  profligate 
as  that  of  his  uncle.  (Sutton.,  Aug.,  69,  71.)  In  his 
literary  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the  at- 


tainments of  Csssar,  be  waa  on  a  level  with  most  Ro- 
mans of  distinction  of  his  lime;  and  it  is  said,  that 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  his  style  was  eminent  for 
ita  perfect  plainness  and  propriety.  (Sueton.,  Aug,, 
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6P,  seqq .)  Hia  speeches  on  any  public  oeeaaio 
composed  beforehand,  and  recited  from  memon 
so  careful  was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by 
considerate  expression,  that,  even  when  discuss; 
important  subject  with  his  own  wife,  he  wrote 
what  be  had  lo  say,  and  reed  it  before  her.  1. 
ancle,  he  was  strongly  tinged  with  supcratitioi 
was  very  deficient  in  military  talent ;  but  in  evr 
ciea  of  artful  policy,  in  clearly  seeing,  and  stes<! 
dispassionately  following  hia  own  interest,  and  i 
ing  lo  his  own  advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of 
hia  ability,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  baa  been 
equalled.  Hia  deliberate  cruelty,  bia  repeated 
ery,  and  his  sacrifice  of  every  duty  and  every  f« 
the  purposes  of  bis  ambition,  speak  for  tbemselve 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  politic  pi 
tat  ion  all  the  popular  actions  of  hia  reign.  Go* 
itself  fo  much  more  delightful  than  evil,  that 
doubtless  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  ki 
beneficent  actions,  and  perhapa  sincerely  rejotc 
they  were  no  longer  incompatible  with  hia  inter 
Among  the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resc 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to 
them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom,  one  of  tr 
remarkable  waa  the  encouragement  which  he  ei 
to  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  so  liberally  be 
on  all  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  To  this  not 
lection  of  literature  he  waa  prompted  not  less  I 
and  inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his 
ago  of  the  learned,  hia  usual  artifice  had  pro/ 
smaller  share  than  in  those  other  parte  of  his  < 
by  which  he  acquired  the  favourable  opinion 
world.  Augustus  was,  besides,  an  excellent,  y 
composition,  and  a  true  cntic  in  poetry  ;  n  t 
patronage  was  never  misplaced,  or  lavished  o 
whoae  writings  might  rather  have  tended  to 
than  improve  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  sg< 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  except  by  cult 
a  atyle  both  chaste  and  simple,  which,  il  orna 
was  not  luxurious,  or,  if  severe,  waa  not  rug 
antiquated.  The  court  of  Augustus  thus  be* 
school  of  urbanity,  where  men  of  genius  acquit 
delicacy  of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  a 
purity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the  wr 
the  age.  To  Maecenas,  the  favourite  minister 
emperor,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  most  sue  ex 
followed  out  the  views  of  his  master  for  pro  root 
interest*  of  literature ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  give  M 
the  credit,  as  some  have  done,  of  first  having 
the  attention  of  Augustus  to  the  patronage  of  lit  a 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to  have  actc 
the  orders,  or  to  bare  followed  the  example,  of 
perial  master.  (Encyclop.  Metro?.,  Dtv.  3,  vt 
294,  Mtqq.—Eneyclop.  Amer.,  vol.  I,  p.  469  — 
Univ.,  vol.  3,  p.  37,  **qq — Dunlop's  Rem.  L 
3,  p.  10,  stqq.) — II.  A  title  which  descended  fr< 
tavius  to  his  successors.  Il  waa -purely  honors 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  respect  and  venrratioi 
lhan  of  any  anthority.  The  feminine  form  A 
was  often  given  to  the  mothers,  wives,  or  sister 
Roman  emperors.  Under  Dioclesian,  when  t! 
constitution  was  given  to  the  empire,  the  title 
gvslus  became  more  definite,  arid  then  begai 
applied  to  the  two  princes  who  held  away  cor 
while  the  appellation  of  Caysar  waa  given  to 
the  preaumpttve  heirs  of  the  empire.  The  ter 
pustus  is  derived,  not  from  avgeo,  but  from 
(Gremov.,  The*.  Antiq.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  462  ) 
or  buildings  consecrated  by  auguries  were  or 
called  augusta ;  and  the  name  w*u  aflerws  rd 
to  other  things  similarly  circumstanced.  Thus  1 
as  cited  by  Suetonius  (Aug ,  7),  use*  the  exj 
"  auguslo  augurioV  (Compare  Fest.,  p.  43.- 
Fast.,  1,  607,  seqq .)  Consequently,  when  tl 
Augustus  is  applied  to  a  person,  it  is  equiw 
to  »anetu,,i 
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pare  ft<  Cm*.,  53,  16.)  And  hence,  m  Gronovius 
cc/Tecdr  remarks,  the  term  in  question  contains  dttov 
n,  -wmeiiuna  of  a  divine  nature."  The  Greeks, 
swswrer,  rendered  Augustus  into  their  language  by 
I<**nvf,  which  Dio  Cassius  (/.  c.)  explains  by  oenrof. 
(Crmer,  Rom.  Anltq  ,  p.  292,  seq q  ) 

Anixvs,  Flavius,  a  Latin  versifier  of  iEsopic  fables, 
ssrty-two  in  number.  The  measure  adopted  by  him 
is  tlie  elegiac.  According  to  Cannegieter,  one  of  his 
editor*,  A  run  us  flourished  about  160  A  D.  (Henrtc. 
Caxtg.  it  set  Ate,  dec,  Flav.  Avian*  Dissertatio,  p. 
231,  scqq  )  This  opinion,  however,  is  rendered  alto- 
f«her  untenable  by  the  inferior  character  of  the  Latin- 
ay,  match  Cannegieter  endeavours,  though  unsuccess- 
fully. 10  defend.  Avian  us  would  seem  to  have  Uved  in 
las  reign  of  Theodosius,  long  after  the  date  assigned  by 
tsf.  scholar  just  mentioned.    His  work  is  dedicated  to 

■  certain  Theodosius,  supposed  to  have  been  the  gram- 

Macrobius  Theodosius.    The  fables  of  Avianus 
are  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  Avienus.  The 
•at  editions  of  Avianus  arc,  that  of  Cannegieter,  Am- 
*>ti*L,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  Nodcll,  Amsteloi.,  1787,  | 
•to    (Boat.  Gesck  Rom.  Ltt,  vol.  1,  p.  317.) 

A* losses,  Rufos  Festus,  a  Roman  poet,  whose  age 
arc  c  mtry  have  both  been  disputed.  St.  Jerome 
«u«»->  >>f  him  as  of  a  recent  writer  (ui  Epist.  ad  Tttwn, 
i  )■':<.  and  we  can  scarcely,  therefore,  with  Crioilua, 
f-  i.m  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian.  (Crin.it., de poet. 
Ll<  c  80.)  The  death  of  Jerome  happened  A.D. 
<^>.  o  his  ninety-first  year  :  on  the  supposition,  there- 
S -■>.  :  at  Avicnos  flourished  about  the  middle  of  that 
L:*t~ '  protracted  life,  we  may  assign  him  to  about 
A  D  370,  or  the  period  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and 
C  Tradition  or  conjecture  has  made  him  a 

Spaaurd  by  btrth  ;  but  this  opinion  is  unsupported  by 
written  testimony,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  in- 
scription found  in  the  Ccsarian  Villa  refer  to  this 
poet,  wbtch  there  vaems  small  reason  to  doubt.  From 
this  «e  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  M usonius  Avienus, 
•r  the  son  of  Avienus  and  descendant  of  Musonius, 
accordingly  as  we  punctuate  the  first  line  ("  Festus 
JfaseaJ  tobvles  prolesqne  Aviem") ;  that  he  was  born 
at  Tolsmii  in  Etruria  ;  that  he  resided  at  Home ;  that 
hi  ««  twice  proconsul,  and  the  author  of  many  poet- 
ical pieces.  The  same  inscription  contradicts  the 
Bonoa,  too  precipitately  grounded  on  some  vague  ex- 
r^ssooa  in  his  writings,  that  he  was  a  Christian ;  for 

■  H  nothing  else  than  a  religious  address  to  the  god- 
<itM  Xocaa.  the  Fortune  of  the  Etrurians.  The  extant 
sad  acknovrlevl{rnJ  works  of  tin*  poet  are  versions  of 
the  tan  o«irva  of  Aratue,  and  the  Heptij)-naic  of  Dio- 
oysau  ;  and  a  portion  of  a  jjcm  •*  De  Or  a  Marttima," 

includes,  with  some  digressions,  the  coast  be- 
C*dx  and  Marseilles.    The  other  poems  gen- 
erally believed  to  bo  the  work  of  Avienus  are,  an 
Epistle  to  Flavianus  Myrmeciu?,  an  elegiac  piece  " it 
Casra  Sr-mitm,"  and  *on«c  verses  addressed  to  the 
author's  friends  from  the  country.    A  poem  "  ie  ur- 
ksns  Hisp&mct  3feiiteTraneu,,'  is  cited  by  some 
Speaish  writers  as  the  production  of  Avienus (Nieoluus 
Antsmtus,  BM   Vet.  Hisp .  2,  !)),  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  ih*-  forgery  of  a  Jrv.iit  of  Toledo.  Ser- 
(ai  Vtrg.,  .En  .,  10^  272-3*8)  avribes  to  Avie- 
ismbk:  version*  of  the  narrative  of  Virgil  and  the 
ary  of  Livy  ;  which  observation  of  the  grammarian, 
infl nix  I  with  a  consideration  of  the  genius  and  habits 
«  this  poet,  renders  it  not  altogether  improbable  that 
he  is  the  author  of  a  very  curious  and  spirited  Latin 
"putame  of  the  Iliad,  which  has  reached  us,  and  which 
t&nwrs  some  hght  on  the  poetical  history  of  the  time. 
—The  be»l  edition  of  Avienus  is  that  of  Wemsdorff, 
■  the  Poet*  Latin*  Mtnores.  vol  5,  pt.  2,  HclmsuuL., 
17%!,  12mo     (Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Dir.  3,  vol.  2,  p. 
575,  srf  — Boar,  Gesck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  185, 
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nations  of  Gaul.  I.  The  Aulerci  Braonovices,  con- 
tiguous to  the  ^Edui,  and  subject  to  them,  answering 
to  what  is  now  It  Bnennois.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  7,  75.) — 
II.  The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between  the  Sarta 
or  Sarthe,  and  the  Laid  as,  two  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Ligcr.  Their  country  is  now  the  Department 
de  la  Sarthe.  (C<es.,  B.  G.,  7,  75.)—  III.  The  Au- 
lerci Eburovices,  on  the  left  bi>nk  of  ihe  Sequana  or 
Sane,  below  Lutetia  or  Pari*,  answering  now  to  the 
Department  ie  CEure.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  3,  17.) 

Auletks,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
father  of  Cleopatra.  The  appellation  is  a  Greek  one, 
meaning  "  flute- player"  (Avknrijc),  and  was  given  him 
on  account  of  his  excellence  tn  playiug  upon  the  flute, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  pipe. 

Auus,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  on  the  ahorea  of  the  Eu- 
ripus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Chalcis.  It  is  celebrated 
as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when 
about  to  sad  for  Trov,  and  as  the  place  where  they 
were  so  long  detained  by  adverse  winds.  ( Kid.  Iphi- 
genia.)  Strabo  (403)  remarks,  that,  as  the  harbour  of 
Aulis  could  not  contain  more  than  fifty  ships,  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  must  have  assembled  in  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Bathys,  which  was  much  more  extensive. 
From  Xenophou  we  learn,  that,  when  Agesilaua  was 
on  the  point  of  setting  out  for  Asia  Minor,  to  carry  or. 
the  war  against  Persia,  he  had  intended  to  oflfer  up 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in,  this  design  by 
the  Bceotarchs,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
mony with  an  armed  force.  (Hist.  Gr.,  3, 4, 4.)  Livy 
say  a  the  distance  between  Aulis  and  Chalcis  was  three 
miles.  (Liv.,  45,  27.)  Pausanias  (9,  19)  reports, 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  still  existed  when  he  visited 
Aulis,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few, 
and  those  chiefly  potters.  (Cramer's  AncutU  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  262,  seqq.) 

Aclon,  I.  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  near  Tarentum, 
in  Southern  Italy,  the  wine  of  which  equalled  the  Fa- 
lernian  in  the  opinion  of  Horace.  (Horat.,  Od.,  2,  6, 
18.) — II.  A  valley  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  called  also  Magnus  Campus. — III. 
Another  in  Syria,  between  the  ridges  of  Libanua  and 
Antihbanua. — IV.  A  district  and  city  of  Mcsscnia, 
bordering  on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  sep- 
arated from  these  two  by  the  Neda.  (Slrab.,  350. — 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

A  plus,  I.  A  prnnomen  common  among  the  Ro- 
mans.— II.  Gellius.    (Vid.  Gcllius.) 

Aurrlia  Lrx,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  683,  and  or- 
dained that  judte.es  or  jurymen  should  bo  chosen 
from  the  Senators,  Equitcs,  snd  Tribnni  AZnni. — 
Another,  A.U.C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other 
offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  thbuneship. 

Avremani.    Vtd.  Genabum. 

AuREMAKua,  I.  (Lucius  Domitios)  an  emperor  ol 
Rome,  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities  and  stem 
severity  of  character,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
territory  of  Sirmium,  in  Illyria.  Hia  father  occupied 
a  small  farm,  the  property  of  Aurclius,  a  rich  senator. 
The  son  enlisted  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier, 
successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  tribune,  pre- 
fect of  a  legion,  inspector  of  the  camp,  general,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  duke  of  a  frontier  ;  and  at  length, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  office 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station 
he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  successful  conduct.  Thcoclius,  as  quoted 
in  the  Augustan  history  (p.  211),  affirms,  that  in  one 
day  he  killed  forty-eight  Sarmalians,  and  in  several 
subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  cele- 
brated in  their  rude  songs,  the  burden  of  which  was 
"  Mille,  mtlle,  mille,  occidit."  At  length  Valerian  II. 
raised  him  to  the  consulship,  and  his  good  fortune  was 
I  farther  favoured  by  a  wealthy  and  noble  marriage. 
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His  next  elevation  was  to  the  throne,  Clsudins  II.,  on 
his  deathbed,  having  recommended  Anreiian  to  the 
troop*  of  Illyricum,  who  readily  acceded  to  hia  wishes. 
The  reign  ot  this  monarch  lasted  only  four  years  and 
•bout  nine  monihs ;  but  every  instant  of  that  ahort 
period  was  Ailed  by  some  memorable  achievement. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Ger- 
mans who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the 
proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East 
on  the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire.  Owing  to  the  un- 
generous excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she  had  waged  war 
by  the  advice  of  her  ministers,  her  secretary,  the  cel- 
ebrated Lopginus,  was  put  to  death  by  the  victor ;  but, 
after  having  graced  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
Zenobia  herself  was  presented  with  a  villa  near  Tibur, 
and  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hot  days  as  a 
Roman  matron.  ( Kid.  Zenobia,  Ixmginus,  Palmyra.) 
Anreiian  followed  up  his  victories  by  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throughout  the  empire 
of  order  and  regularity,  but  he  tarnished  his  good  in- 
tentions by  the  general  severity  of  his  measures,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  senatorian  order  to  his  slightest 
suspicions.  He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  opportunity 
to  cross  the  straits,  when  be  lost  his  life,  A.D.  125,  by 
assassination,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation.  Aurelian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  declining  stale  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  be  very  little  regretted.  It  is  said  that  he  meditated 
a  severe  persecution  on  the  Christiana,  when  he  waa 
so  suddenly  cut  off.  (Mat.  August.,  p.  211,  aeqq.— 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  11. — Biogr.  Univ.,  vol. 
3,  p.  72—Eneyclop.  Am.,  vol.  1,  p.  474.)— II.  Cmlius, 
a  native  of  Sicca,  in  Numidia,  who  ia  supposed  to  have 
lived  lietween  180  and  240  A.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  has  left  behind  bim  two 
works  :  the  one  entitled,  "  Lton  Qutnqut  tardarum 
aive  chronicarum  patsionum,"  and  the  other,  "  Ltbn 
tret  etlcrum  five  aeutarum  pajttonum."  Both  are 
drawn  from  Greek  authors  ;  from  Themison,  Thessa- 
lus,  and,  above  all,  Soranua.  Caeliua  Aurelianua  being 
the  only  author  of  the  sect  called  Methodists  who  has 
come  down  to  us  (if  we  except  Oclaviua  Horatianus, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and 
ia  little  known),  his  work  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
preserving  to  us  an  account  of  many  theories  and  views 
of  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost ;  but 
even  of  itself  it  is  deserving  of  much  attention  for  the 
practical  information  which  it  contains.  Celius  is  re- 
markable for  learning,  understanding,  and  scrupulous 
accuracy  ;  but  hia  atyle  ia  much  loaded  with  technical 
terms,  and  by  no  means  elegant.  He  has  treated  of 
the  most  important  diseasea  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  he  givea  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
symptoms,  which  he  does,  however,  more  like  a  syste- 
matic writer  and  a  compiler,  than  as  an  original  ob- 
server of  nature.  Next,  he  is  at  great  paios  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  the  disease  he  is  treating 
of  and  those  which  very  nearly  resemble  it.  He  after- 
ward endeavours  to  determine  the  nature  and  aeat  of 
the  disease ;  and  this  pan  frequently  contains  valuable 
referencea  to  the  works  of  Erasistratus,  the  celebrated 
Alexandrcan  anatomist.  Then  comes  bis  account  of 
the  treatment,  which  is,  in  general,  aensiblc  and  sci- 
entific, but  somewhat  too  formal,  timid,  and  fettered 
by  the  rules  of  the  sect.  He  is  ingenious,  however,  in 
often  delivering  a  free  statement  of  modes  of  practice, 
essentially  different  from  his  own.  His  account  of 
Hydrophobia  is  particularly  valuable,  as  being  the  most 
complete  treatise  upon  that  fatal  maladv  which  an- 
tiquity has  fumiahed  us  with.  He  states,  that  the  dia- 
ls occasioned  not  only  by  the  bite  of  a  dog,  but 
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likewise  by  that  of  wolves,  bears,  leopards,  horses,  aai 
aasea.  He  also  mentions  an  instance  of  its  being 
brought  on  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  spurs  of  a  cod. 
Nay,  be  says  that  be  knew  a  case  of  the  <u*ta*«  being 
brought  on  by  the  breath  of  a  dog,  without  a  wound  it 
all.  Sometimes  too,  be  says,  the  complaint  comes  on 
without  any  apparent  cause.  His  description,  if  corn- 
pared  with  modern  descriptions  (for  example,  with, 
that  given  in  Hufeland'a  Journal  for  1816,  by  Dt 
Goden),  will  be  found  in  every  respect  very  complete. 
He  considers  the  affection  as  a  general  oue,  but  last 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Goden  likewise  u  tt 
opinion,  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  more  especial); 
affected.  In  short,  his  theory  is,  that  the  complaint 
consists  of  an  ineendtum  or  increased  h«i 

of  the  nerve*.  He  treats  the  disease  upon  much  tat 
same  plan  as  tetanus,  to  which  he  appears  to  ban 
considered  it  allied,  by  frictions  with  tepid  oil,  oh> 
clysters,  and  other  remedteaof  a  relaxing  nature.  He 
approves  of  venesection,  but  not  to  a  great  extent  Hr 
condemns  the  use  of  hellebore,  which  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  approved  of  by  every  ancient  authority  ex- 
cept himself.  Neither,  also,  does  he  make  mention  of 
the  spplication  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound, 
which  practice  ia  recommended  by  the  best  authentic*, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  (Sprtngtl,  Hut.  it  ia  Mti  , 
vol.  2,  p.  87,  ttqq.) 

AckilIos,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  emperor.  ("*• 
Antoninus  II.) — II.  Victor,  a  Roman  historian.  ( Yd. 
Victor.) 

Aurikia,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Germans.  {Tacit.,  Germ.,  8.)  Some  imagine  tlx 
true  form  of  the  name  to  have  been,  when  Laiiiuxcd, 
Aturinia;  and  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Alrurut  of  northern  mythology.  (Consult  Oberiinu, 
ad  Tacit.,  I.  c.) 

Aurora,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Tbeia.  Her  Greek  name  was  Eos,  (  Ho() 
Other  genealogies  represent  her  as  the  daughter  ol 
Titan  and  Terra,  or  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Cnui  and 
husband  of  Styx,  whence  she  is  sometimes  styled 
Pallanttat.  In  Homer  and  Heaiod  she  is  simply  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  but  in  the  works  of  succeeding 
poets  she  is  identified  with  Hetnera,  or  the  D«y- 
(A^tckyl,  Per*.,  384—  Eurtp .,  Troad,  844— ft*. 
Idyll.,  6,  18  —  Quint.,  Smyrn  ,  1,  1 19  —  iS'tnnvs,  I 
286,  294.— Id.,  25,  567— Afu«<ru«,  1 10.  &c  )  Au- 
rora became,  by  Aatrrus,  the  mother  of  the  winds 
Boreas,  Zenhyrus,  and  Notus,  and  also  of  the  stand 
heaven.  (He».,  Tkeog.,  378.)  She  was  more  thin 
once,  moreover,  deeply  smitten  with  the  love  of  mortal 
man.  She  carried  off  Orion,  and  kept  him  in  the  vie 
of  Ortygia  till  he  was  slain  there  by  the  darts  of  Diana 
(Od.,5,  121.)  Clilus,  the  son  of  Mantins,  wis  for  bu 
exceeding  beauty  snatched  away  by  her,  "  that  be 
might  be  among  the  gods."  (Od,  15,  250.)  She  alw 
carried  off  Ccphalus,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named 
Phaethon.  (He*.,  Tkeog.,  986.'—  Eurtp.,  faffd, 
457.)  But  her  strongest  affection  was  for  Tithenua, 
son  of  Uomedon.  king  of  Troy.  (  Ktsf.  TmWi* ) 
The  children  whom  she  bore  to  Tithonus  were  Men- 
non  and  .•Emalhion — The  most  probable  denvsuon  o* 
the  name  Eds  (  Hue,  Dorie  'Auc)  seems  to  be  U»» 
from  au,  to  blow,  regarding  it  as  the  cool  morning  air 
whose  gentle  breathing  precedes  the  rising  of  the  sun 
The  Latin  term  Aurora  is  similarly  related  to  A** 
(Hermann,  itiier  das  Weten,  cVc,  p.  98  —  Ketghiltj'1 
Mytholopy.  p.  63.  teqq  )  Aurora  ia  sometimes  rep 
resented  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  with  a  wand  o» 
torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  a  golden  palace,  tt» 
ascending  a  chariot  of  the  same  metal.  Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  wearing  a  flowing  veil,  which  she  throw* 
back  to  denote  the  dispersion  of  night,  and  as  opening 
with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gate*  of  day.  Others  rep 
resent  hei  as  a  nymph  crowned  with  flower*,  • 
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there  her  head,  standing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
while  in  one  hand  she  bold*  a  torch, 
scatters  rosea,  aa  illustrative  of  the 
town  springing  from  the  dew,  which  the  poets  de- 
STiir  u  il'.fl\j«ed  from  the  eves  of  the  goddess  in  liquid 
pearls.  (Compare  Iugktranu,  Mom,.  Etruse.,  I,  5. — 
Msfast,  Vases  ie  Csmm,  5.  Vases,  1,  15.— Id.  tmd., 
A  J7-£c4M  Sytf.,  7,  3.— JftiUrr,  ,4r«A«*aJ.  dcr 
its*  p  611.) 

Ac i c  vi,  a  people  of  Latium,  on  the  coast  toward* 
Caaswiia,  southeast  of  the  Volsci.  Tbey  were,  in 
•jf.  sdr-ntic*!  with  the  Ausonuns     The  Italian  form 


Latium,  and  first  consul.  The  last  of  these  dignities 
he  obtained  A.D  879  The  question  has  been  often 
started,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  not. 
Some  have  doobted  the  circumstance  on  account  of 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  certain  of  his  produc- 
tions. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deny  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  without  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  his  pieces,  such  as,  for  example,  his  first 
Idyl :  besides,  how  can  we  imsgine  that  so  zealous  a 
Christian  aa  Valentinian  would  have  confided  to  a 
pagan  the  education  of  his  son  ?  As  to  the  licentious 
character  of  some  of  hit  poetry,  it  may  be  remarked, 


,  far  Croat  this  Auruna  is  manifestly  derived 
J'Tu-o  is  Aurumrns  ;  the  termination  belongs  to 
!ac  suaiher  of  adjective-forms  in  which  the  old  Latin 
knotted,  so  as  even  to  form  Tuscameus  from  Tuscus. 
[Sumkr's  Ram.  Hut,  sol.  1,  p.  66,  3d  ed.,  Cam- 
Hgttranst) 

Acsta,  a  river  of  Etmria.  which  formerly  joined 
as  Anuw,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At 
pftxat  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  chan- 
stk  Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
Mea*  preserved  by  the  name  of  Osari,  attached  to  a 
tale  sueam  or  ditch  which  lies  between  them.  (Cre- 
nel .inc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  174.) 

AvntsJsa.  a  people  of  Libya.  (Herodot.,  4,  171.) 
Tie?  citeaded  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbourhood 
ef  tk  Hespendes  (Compsre  Remulls  Geography  of 
Hr*mHi.  rol.  2.  p  266.) 

Ai»ci.  i  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Their  capital 
»m  Assti,  now  Ausek,  on  the  Grr,  one  of  the  south- 
ern brioches  of  the  Garumna  or  Garonne.  It*  earlier 
iaw  was  Clan  hems  or  Climberrum.  (Cat.,  B.  G., 
*,  «  — Ifoa.  3,  2  —A mm.  Marc,  16,  28  ) 

Amos,  iioaof  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from  whom 
the  Antones.  a  people  of  Italy,  were  fabled  to  have 
beea  aeareedtd.   ( Vid.  Ausonia  ) 

Arwsii.  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  whole 
•Macro  part  of  Italy,  through  which  the  Ausones, 
**  of  the  ancient  races  of  July,  had  spread  them- 
aam  ]u  derivation  from  Ausoo,  son  of  Ulysses 
ad  Calrpso,  ts  a  mere  fable.  The  sea  on  the  soulh- 
«sa  coast  was  for  a  long  lime  called  from  them  Mare 
iajeataai.  Ntebuhr  makes  the  Ausonians  a  por- 
t»»  of  ih<  great  Oscan  nation.  (Rom.  Hist ,  vol.  1, 
»  »,  U  ei,  Cambridge  I  r anal  ) 

Atrsoxtct  (Deems,  or,  more  correctly,  Decimus. 
Mi^t.vj),  a  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
■**  astheetic  particulars  respecting  him  are  to  be 
fcaad  in  ha  own  writings,  and  more  especially  in  the 
"wad  volume  of  hts  Prafaiiunculat,  wherein  he  treats 
Us  wbjeet  professedly.  He  was  born  at  Burdigala 
[imriean),  where  his  father,  Julius  Ausoniua,  was 
•a  cstuieat  physician,  and  also  a  Roman  senator  and 
avaber  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Had  hi*  educa- 
te been  solely  confided  to  paternal  attentions,  it  is 
pmable  that  no  record  of  him  would  have  been  ne- 
ttwarv  among  the  I>atin  poets,  since  the  elder  Auao- 
•ra.  tlujough  well  read  in  Greek,  was  but  indiffer- 
acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue.  By  the  ex- 
mirea.  however,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  /Emilius 
«r«M  Arbonus,  himself  a  poet,  and  the  reputed  au- 
«f  an  elegy  still  extant,  "  Ad  nympham  nimit 
and  those  of  the  grammarians  Minervius, 


•f  tat  oame  Ausones  can  have  been  no  other  than  that,  in  professing  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  day,  he 

omitted,  perhaps,  to  follow  its  purer  precepts,  and 
hence  indulged  in  effusions  revolting  to  morality  and 
decency.  The  frequent  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
pagan  mythology  in  his  writings  does  not  prove  any- 
thing against  his  observance  of  Christianity,  since  the 
aptrit  of  the  timea  allowed  thia  absurd  mixture  of  fa- 
ble with  truth. — The  exact  time  when  Ausonius  died 
is  uncertain  ;  he  was  alive  in  382. — The  poetry  of 
Ausonius.  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  Avienus,  is  merit- 
ed by  poverty  of  argument,  profusion  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  soil  imitation  of,  or,  rather,  compilation  from, 
the  ancients.  It  ia  valuable,  however,  to  the  literary 
historian  :  Us  variety  alone  affords  us  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  poetry  in  that  age;  and  the 
station  and  pursuits  of  the  author  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  poets  which  ha*  impart- 
ed to  hia  works  the  character  of  poetical  memoirs. — 
Of  the  editions  of  Ausonius,  the  best,  although  a  very 
rare  one,  ia  that  of  Tollius,  Amst ,  167 1,  8vo.  It  con- 
tains the  learned  commentary  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  to- 
gether with  selected  notes  from  Accursius,  Barthius, 
Gronovius,  Grauius,  and  others  The  Delphin  edi- 
tion is  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  Bi- 
pont  edition,  published  in  1783.  8vo,  is  a  useful  and 
correct  one.  (Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  I,  p.  304, 
ttqq.—SeholL,  Hut.  L*t.  Rom  ,  vol.  3.  p.  52.— "£«- 
eyclop.  MetropoL,  Div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  676,  seq.) 

Auspices,  a  sacerdotal  order  at  Rome,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  augurs.  Auspex  (the  nom.  sing.)  deno- 
ted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  flight,  the  sounds, 
and  the  feeding  of  birds  ;  and  hence  the  term  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  avis,  "  a  bird,"  and  speeto,  "  to  be- 
hold" or  "  observe,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  hav- 
ing been  avispex.  In  later  timea,  when  the  custom 
of  consulting  the  auspices  on  every  occasion  lost  much 
of  its  strictness,  the  term  auspex  acquired  a  more  gen- 
eral signification.  Before  thia,  the  name  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages ; 
but  now,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  everything  was 
rightly  performed, 


called  auspices  nupttarum, 
otherwise  proxenelce,  conciHatorts,  and  pronubi,  in 
Greek  napavvft^tot.  (VaL  Max.,  2,  1.  1. — Cte.,  de 
Divm.,  1, 16.— Sutton.,  Claud.,  26. — Sere.,  ad  vEe., 
1,  350,  et  4,  45  —  Bultng .,  de  Aug.  el  Ausp.,  3,  13.) 
Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  favourer  or  director  ;  thus, 
auspex  Ugis,  "  one  who  advocates  a  law  ;**  diu  aus- 
picious, "  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods auspict 
mum,  "under  the  inspiration  of  the  muae,"  dec. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Aoooass.) 

Austrs,  the  South  wind,  the  same  with  the  Notoe 


Staphylus,  the  disadvantages  of  our  po-  of  the  Greeks.    Pliny  (2,  48)  speaks  of  it  as  a  dry- 


is, 


**«  CTrcumuances  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
eminent  men  be  acquired  the  principles  of  gram- 
•ad  rhetoric.    His  success  in  the  Utter  of  these 
reduced  him  to  nuke  trial  of  the  bar ;  but  the 
was  kit  choice,  and  in  A.D.  367  be  was  ap- 
by  tfce  Emperor  ValeDlinian  tutor  to  the  young 


STlju?*110'  w       ne  »ccompanied  into  Germany 


He 


vely  Count 
and 


ccessively  U< 
GauL  Libya, 


mg,  withering  wind,  identifying  it,  therefore,  with  the 
Strocro  of  modern  times.  Aristotle  (ProU.,  1,  23) 
ascribe*  to  its  influence  burning  fever*.  Horace 
(Serfet.,  2,  6,  18)  calls  it  "  ptumbeu*  AusUr,"  thoa 
characterizing  it  as  unhealthy  ;  and,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  speaks  of  it  in  plainer  language,  as  "  nocens 
corpohbus."  (Oi.,  2,  14,  15.)  Sutius  describe*  the 
aa  dying  at  it*  first  approach,  "  PuUntesvr  rostr, 
ad  Austros."  (Syh.,  3.  3,  122.- 
243 
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Compare  Virg.,  Eclog.,  2,  58.)  Pliny  recommends 
tbe  husbandman  neither  to  trim  hit  trees  nor  prune  his 
vines  when  this  wind  blowa  (18,  76).  On  another  oc- 
casion (16,  46)  he  slates,  that  the  pear  and  the  almond 
treea  lose  their  bads  if  the  heavens  be  clouded  by  a 
south  wind,  though  unaccompanied  by  rain.  This  re- 
mark, however,  ia  not  confirmed  by  modern  experience. 
The  south  wind  ia  also  described  by  the  Latin  poets 
as  bringing  rain.  (Ttbull.,  1,  1,  47. — Otnd,  Met.,  13, 
725,  dec.)  We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
the  dry  and  humid  southern  blasts,  as  Pliny  does  in  the 
following  passage  :  "  (Auster)  humidus  aut  eestuosut 
Italia  est ;  Africa  qxudem,  incsndta  cum  seremtate 
ad/err  (18,  76). 

Adtochthonks,  an  appellation  assumed  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabited.  (Consult  remark*  under  the 
article  Attica.) 

Avtoi.5la,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  (Pltn.,  6, 
31.— Lucan,  Phonal.,  4,  677.-  SU.  ltd.,  2,  63.) 

Autolyccs,  son  of  Mercury  and  Philonis,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Homer  (Od.,  19,  432),  but,  ac- 
cording to  Pauaaniaa  (8,  4),  tho  son  of  Dsadalion,  and 
not  of  Mercury.  He  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated as  a  stealer  of  cattle,  which  he  carried  off  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them,  all  the  marks  being  defaced.  .  Among 
others,  he  drove  off  those  of  Sisyphus,  and  be  defaced 
the  marks  as  usual ;  but,  when  Sisyphus  came  in  queat 
of  them,  he,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  thief,  selected 
his  own  beasts  out  of  the  herd,  for  be  had  marked  tbe 
initial  letter  of  his  name  under  their  hoofs.  (The  an- 
cient  form  of  the  2  was  C,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  hoof.)  Autolycua  forthwith  cultivated  tbe  ac- 
quaintance of  one  who  had  thus  proved  himself  too  able 
for  him ;  and  Sisyphus,  it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated 
his  daughter  Anticlea  (who  afterward  married  I>aertes), 
and  thus  was  the  real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Phereeyd., 
ap.  Schot.  ad  Od.,  19,  432.— Sckol.  ad  11 4  10,  267. 
— Ttetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  344. — Keightley1*  Mythology, 
p.  400.) 

Automkdon,  a  son  of  Dioreus,  who  went  to  the 
Trojsn  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  charioteer  of 
Achilles,  after  whose  death  he  served  Pyrrhus  in  tbe 
same  capacity.  {Horn.,  11.,  9,  16,  dec. —  Virg.,  J2n., 
2,477.) 

AoTonds,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Ariataus,  by  whom  she  had  AeUeon,  often  called  Au- 
toneiuM  heros.  The  death  of  her  son  (vid.  A  eta?  on) 
was  so  painful  to  her  that  she  retired  from  Bceotia  to 
Megan,  where  she  soon  after  died.  (Pausan.,  1,  44. 
— Hytrin.,  fab .,  179  —  (hid.  Met.,  3,  720.) 

AuTRiedNBs,  a  people  of  Hispama  Tarraconensi*. 
among  the  Cantabri.    They  occupied  what  ia  now 

the  eastern  half  of  La  Montana,  the  western  quarter  j  like  the  books  of  Phasdrus,  perhaps  with  an  appi 
of  Biscay  and  A  lava,  and  the  northeastern  part  of  }  ate  introduction  to  each  ;  while  the  "  voluminc 


Azak,  I.  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to 
{Slat.,  Thtb.,  4,  292.)— II.  A  son  of  Areas, 
Arcadia,  by  Erato,  one  of  the  Dryades.  He 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphic 
Elatus,  and  called  bis  share  Azania.  There 
Azania  a  fountain  called  Cltlorius,  whowe  wate 
a  dislike  for  wine  to  those  who  drank  them.    (  1 
8,  3  —Omd,  Met  ,  15,  322  —  Pausan.,  8,  4  - 
21,  2. — Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.  KJU ropiov.)—  III. 
gion  on  the  northeastern  coaat  of  Africa,  lyinj 
of  Aromatum  Promontorium  and  north  of  Barba 
is  now  Ajan.    (Ptol. — Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  1 
— Stuhus,  ad  Aman,  1.  c.,  p.  93.) 

Aziris,  a  place  in  Libya,  surrounded  on  hot 
by  delightful  hills  covered  with  trees,  and  watc 
a  river,  where  Battus  built  a  town,  previous  to 
ing  Cyrene.  (Herod.,  4,  157.)  Ptolemy  ca 
place  Axylis.  The  harbour  of  Atari* ,  mcntioi 
Synesins  (c.  4),  appears  to  coincide  with  this 
plsce.  Pacho  thinks,  that  the  Aziris  of  Her 
coincides  with  tbe  modern  Temmineh.  (  Voyag 
p.  50,  seqq.) 

Azores  (the  Asdod  of  Scripture),  one  of  tl 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and,  at  the  sam< 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  cities 
land.    The  god  Dagon  waa  worshipped  here, 
on  the  seacoast,  and  in  the  division  of  the  c 
among  the  Israelites,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Juds 
was  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
time  of  King  Hezekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Ass- 
and  subsequently  by  Psammelichus,  king  of  J 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.    (Herod.,  2. 
At  a  later  period  Azolus  became  the  scat  of  a 
tian  bishop.    The  ruins  of  tbe  ancient  city  ar 
a  small  village  called  Esdttd.    (Manner t,  Geogr 
6,  pt.  1,  p.  261,  seq) 


B. 

BabrIcs  or  BabrTas  (or,  as  the  name  is  some 
corrupted,  Gab  bias),  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived,  a< 
ing  to  Tyrwhitt,  either  under  Augustus  or  a  shor 
before  that  emperor  ;  while  Coray,  on  the  other 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Bion  and  Moi 
Tbe  particulars  of  his  life  have  not  reached  us 
that  we  know  of  him  is,  that,  after  the  example  of 
rates,  who,  while  in  prison,  amused  himself  wit! 
sifying  the  fables  of  yEsop,  Babrius  published  t 
lection  of  fables  under  the  title  of  fiiSot  or  uvdial 
from  which  the  fables  of  Phcdrus  are  closely  imil 
They  were  written  in  choliambics,  and  compnsi 
ten  books,  according  to  Suidas,  or  two  volumei 
cording  to  Avianus.  {Av.,  Praf.  Fab.)—Thc»t 
accounta  are  not  at  variance  with  each  other,  a 
books  were  doubtless  divisions  made  bv  the  ac 


Burgos.  Their  capital  was  Flaviohnga,  now  Porto 
Galletc,  near  Btlboa.  (Floret,  Esp.  S  ,  24,  10.— 
Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  446.)  Manncrt,  however, 
makes  it  to  be  Santander.    (Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

Azp.nus,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euzine  Sea.  The 
word  signifies  inhospitable,  which  waa  highly  applicable 
jo  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coaat. 
It  took  the  name  of  Euxious  after  tbe  coast  was  set- 
Jed  by  Grecian  colonics.    ( Vid.  Pontus  Euxinus.) 

Axivs,  the  largest  river  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the 
rhsin  of  Mount  Scardus,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighty 
■rules,  forming  an  extensive  lake  near  its  mouth.  It 
alls  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Erigonus,  Ladias,  and  A  stratus.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  river  assumed  the  name  of  Bardarus 
(Theofhylaet.,  Epist.,  56. — Niceph.  Grog.,  vol.  1,  p. 
230),  whence  has  been  derived  that  of  Vardari  or 
Vardar,  which  it  now  bears.  ( Cramer's  Anc.  Greets, 
vol.  I,  p.  285  ) 
244 


Avianua  were  probably  rolls  of  parchment  or  pap 
on  which  the  ten  books  were  written.  It  ma 
farther  observed,  that  Avianus  calls  the  book 
Phaedrus  Itbelli,  and  not  rolumina.  In  this 
ner  may  be  explained  the  statement  of  Plinv  (8, 
that  Aristotle's  writings  on  Natural  History 
contained  in  nearly  fifty  volumina.  (Compare  . 
age,  ad  Dtog.  Laert.,  6,  25.)  This  collection  t 
all  preceding  ones  into  comparative  obscurity, 
appears  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  a 
twelfth  century,  in  the  days  of  Tzetzcs  :  tbe  cop> 
however,  of  succeeding  times,  little  sensible  ol 
charms  of  the  versification  which  Babrius  had  adoj 
thought  they  could  not  do  belter  than  convert  it 
so  much  prose ;  and  the  fragments  of  verses,  » 
they  were  unable  in  this  way  perfectly  to  disg 
are  all  that  recalls  the  original  lines  which  they 
I  spoiled.  The  collection  of  Babrius,  thai  dishonot 
|  was  perpetuated  by  numerous  copies,  in  which  U 
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of  tbe  ongroal  became  more  and  more  obscured,  until 
a  single  tpal&gtie  alone,  tbat  of  the  swallow  and  night- 
:n^s..e,  bore  marks  of  a  versified  fable.  Thia  piece 
found  it*  way  into  a  collection  of  fablea  attributed  to 
Igns&s*  M  agister,  a  priett  of  Constantinople,  who, 
bemg  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  tbe  original  fables  of 
Ban  n  us*  in  cboliambic  verse,  aa  tbat  author  had 
■ntim  them,  resolved  to  change  Uiein  into  iambic 
amras*ics.  With  this  view  he  abridged  and  tortured 
tsra  apologue  until  he  succeeded  in  reducing  them 
sadudnally  to  four  verses.  Fifty-three  fablea  were 
tao>  strangled  ,  but  as  if  Ignatius  had  wished,  by 
ma  of  a  comparison,  to  augment  our  regrets  for 
(base  wK»ch  he  had  altered,  he  preserved  entire  and 
saw  hinged  a  single  fable,  the  one  to  which  we  have  al- 
Ued.  At  tbe  period  when  the  Greek  authors  began 
ta  a*  printed,  the  true  collectiou  of  Babriua  no  longer 
rr^  j  j  :  n  was  thought,  however,  tbat  the  collection 
sf  Ignatius  was  the  original  one,  and  hence  it  waa  pub- 
b^ed  under  tne  name  of  Babrtus,  or  rather  Gabriaa, 
at8n  tbe  manuscripts  being  confounded  with  a  T. 
Tbe  error  of  the  name  waa  only  perceived  about  tbe 
t*seof  ibe  sixteenth  century.  Two  English  scholars, 
aa  celebrated  Beutley,  in  his  dissertation  on  jEsop, 
and,  at  •  later  period,  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  dissertation  on 
Bsbinns  (Land ,  1776.  8vo),  have  avenged  the  memo- 
rv  of  the  poet,  and  dissipated  much  of  the  obacurity 
wasch  hang  over  thia  portion  of  literary  history.  The 
latter  of  these  two  scholars  reunited  all  the  fragments 
af  Bebrws  to  be  found  in  Suidea,  aa  well  aa  all  those 
whjcb  were  to  be  met  with  in  other  works.  In  thia 
srsv  he  succeeded  in  recomposing  four  of  the  fables 
af  Babnus,  so  that  their  number  now  amounted  in  all 
to  6v«.  Thirty-three  years  afterward  (1809)  De  Fu- 
ns published  many  fablea  of  -£sop,  up  to  that  time  in- 
edited.  In  the  number  of  these  were  thirty-six,  which 
be  believed  to  be  written  in  prose  like  the  rest,  and 
w-b.eb  he  printed  aa  prose  compositions ;  they  were, 
n  reaittv,  however,  aersihed  fables,  and  a  few  correc- 
boas  §<jif..~*.id  to  restore  them  to  their  primitive  form. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  by  Coray,  in  his  col- 
lection of  -£sop*s  Fablea  ;  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  at  the 
cod  of  his  edition  of  iEsop,  from  tbe  Augustan  MS.  ; 
bt  Berger,  ta  an  edition  of  the  remains  of  Babriua, 
at  Munich  in  1816  ;  by  Mr.  G.  Burgee,  in 


caawahed):  bv  the  present  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
Bimnatldi,  rn  the  third  number  of  the  Museum  Criti- 
rsai :  aad  by  an  anonymous  writer  in  tbe  second  num- 
ber af  tbe  Cambridge  Philological  Muaeum.  (Sckoll, 
Hut  Im.  Gr.t  vol  4,  p.  61,  seq. — Cambridge  Phxlol. 
Jfss  ,  a.  2,  p.  t#2,  Meq .) 

B&atLoa,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  tbe  capital  of  the 
Bsbyioaian  empire,  situate  on  the  Euphrates,  in  32° 
35'  north  latitude,  and  44°  east  longitude,  as  is  sup- 
ita  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  early 
1 1  ta  remarkable  enough  that  Herodotus  should 
fca*e  jpven  ua  no  intimation  respecting  ita  founder  ;  he 
msefi  (osorras  as  that  Serairamis  and  Nitocria,  two  of 
it*  Qsrcwa.  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  guarded 
the  city  against  inundations  of  the  river,  aa  well  aa 
awprosed  and  adorned  it.  May  we  not  conclude  from 
less,  asks  Rennetl  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1, 
p  m%  that  its  antiquity  was  very  great ;  and  as- 
amord  so  high  that  Herodotus  could  not  satiafy  him- 
self  costceromg  it*  At  the  same  time,  adds  this  in- 
arl>gvat  writer,  l be  improvements  that  took  place  in 
aW  oty  ra  tbe  reign  of  Semiramis.  might  occasion  tbe 


srwisai  foundation  to  be  ascribed  to  her;  the  like 
t*\  Trg  happened  in  the  history  of  other  cities.  He- 
bsssum  informs  aa  (1,  178),  that  Babylon  became  the 
rsastaf  af  Assyria  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
tohapa,  then,  we  ought  to  date  the  foundation  of 
'i*«r  work*  which  appear  so  stupendous  in  history 
only  :  for,  wonderful  aa  these  works 


pire,  the  wonder  increases  when  ascribed  to  the  capital 
of  a  province  only.  If,  then,  with  the  ancient  authors 
generally,  we  allow  Semiramis  to  have  been  the  found- 
ress of  that  Babylon  described  by  Herodotus,  we  can- 
not fix  the  date  of  the  improved  foundation  beyond  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era  :  so  that  the 
duration  of  thi6  city,  in  ita  improved  form,  was  less 
than  800  years,  reckoning  to  the  time  of  Pliny.  ( Rcn- 
nell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  443,  *r«y.)— 
The  shape  of  the  city  of  Babylon  waa  that  of  a  square, 
traversed  each  way  by  twenty-five  principal  streets, 
which,  of  course,  intersected  each  other,  dividing  the 
city  into  625  squares.  These  streets  were  terminated 
at  each  end  by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength,  with  a  smaller  one  opening  towards  the  river. 
Respecting  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  there  are  great  variations  amoug  the  ancient 
writers.  Herodotus  makea  them  200  royal  cubits,  or 
337  feet,  8  inches  high,  arid  60  royal  cubita,  or  84 
feet,  6  inches  broad.  Cteaias  gives  50  fathoms  (op* 
yviai),  or  300  feet,  for  tbe  height.  An  anonymoua 
writer  in  Diodorus  Siculus  makea  the  height  50  com- 
mon cubits,  or  75  feet,  end  thia  estimate  is  followed 
by  Strabo  and  Quintua  Curtiua.  Pliny  gives  200 
feet,  and  Orosiua  200  common  cubits,  or  300  feet. 
(Herod.,  1,  178.— Castas,  p.  402,  td.  Backr.—lhod. 
Sic,  2,  7.  —  Strabo,  738.  —  Cerntw,  6.  1.— /'/my, 
6,  26. — Orosxus,  2,  6.)  In  this  statement,  Ctesiaa 
evidently  copiea  from  Herodotus,  since  50  fathoms 
make  exactly  200  cubits ;.  only  he  appears  not  to  have 
perceived  that  royal  cubita  were  meant  by  the  latter. 
It  is  also  clear,  that  the  anonymoua  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodorus  Siculua,  aa  well  as  Strabo  and  Quintua 
Curtiua,  had  Ctesiaa  respectively  in  view,  but  that, 
startled  at  the  number  ol  50  fathoms,  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  the  number  of  50  cubita.  The  number 
200,  employed  by  Pliny,  provea  that  be  had  consulted 
Herodotus  merely ;  but  that,  through  inadvertence  on 
hia  part,  or  through  the  fault  of  later  copyists,  feet  are 
substituted  for  cubita.  Oroaiua  follows  Herodotus, 
but.  forgetting  tbat  the  latter  speaks  of  royal  cubita,  he 
contents  himaelf  with  giving  200  common  cubits.  (Lar- 
cktr,  ad  Herodot.,  1,  178.)  But  are  we  to  receive 
the  estimate  of  Herodotus  as  correct,  and  entitled  to 
full  belief  1  Evidently  not:  the  measurement  ia  in- 
credible, and  bears  on  ita  very  front  the  impress  of 
gross  exaggeration.  A  difficulty  also  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  oxtent  of  the  walla  of  Babylon. 
Herodotua  makea  them  120  stadia  each  aide,  or  480  in 
circumference.  Pliny  and  Solinua  give  the  circuit  at 
60  Roman  miles  ;  which,  reckoning  eight  stadia  to  a 
mile,  agrees  with  tbe  account  of  Herodotua.  Strabo 
makea  it  385  stadia  Diodorus,  from  Ctesias,  assigns 
360,  but  from  Clitarchos,  who  accompanied  Alexander, 
3G5.  Curtiua  givea  368.  It  appears  highly  probable, 
reinarka  RennoTl  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol  1,  p. 
x  360  or  365  was  the  true  statement  of  tbe 


447),  that 

circumference,  aince  one  of  these  numbers  waa  report- 
ed by  Ctesias,  tbe  other  (which  differs  ao  little)  by 
Clilarchus,  both  of  them  eyewitneases.  Taking  the 
circumference  of  Babylon  at  365  atadia,  and  these  at 
491  feet,  each  side  of  the  square  (which  ia  equal  to 
91$  stadia)  will  be  8  485  British  miles,  or  nearly  8$. 
Thia  givea  an  area  of  72  miles  and  an  inconsiderable 
fraction.  If  the  same  number  of  stadia  be  taken  at 
500  feet  each,  the  area  will  Jhe  74.8.  And,  finally, 
the  385  stadia  of  Strabo,  at  491  feet,  about  80.  The 
480  stadia  of  Herodotus  would  give  about  126  square 
miles,  or  eight  times  the  area  of  I<ondon  !  But  that 
even  72  contiguous  square  milea  should  have  been  in 
any  degree  covered  with  buildings,  ia  on  every  account 
too  improbable  for  belief.  Thia  famoua  city,  in  all 
likelihood,  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  vast  space  en- 
closed by  its  walls.  It  ia  a  question  that  no  one  can 
positively  answer,  "  what  proportion  of  the  apaco  waa 
occupied !"    It  is  possible,  however,  •ha^nearly  two 
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thirds  of  it  might  have  been  occupied  in  the  mode  in 

which  the  large  cities  of  Asia  are  built ;  that  is,  in  the 
style  of  tome  of  those  of  India  at  the  present  day,  hat- 
ing garden*,  reservoirs  of  water,  and  large  open  places 
within  them.    Moreover,  the  houses  of  the  common 
people  consist  of  one  floor  only ;  so  that,  of  course, 
fewer  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  corn- 
pans  of  ground  in  an  Indian  than  in  a  European  city. 
This  accounts  st  once  for  the  erroneous  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
allow  much  less  than  double  the  space  to  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  Asiatics  that  Europeans 
would  require.    That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls 
of  Babylon  was  only  partly  built  on,  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Quintus  Curtius  (5,  4),  who  says,  that  "  the 
buildings  in  Babylon  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls, 
but  some  considerable  space  was  left  all  around." 
Diodoros,  moreover,  describes  a  vast  apace  taken  up 
by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.    The  enclosure 
of  one  of  the  palaces  was  a  square  of  15  stadia,  or 
near  a  mile  and  a  half ;  the  other  of  Ave  stadia  :  here 
are  more  than  3£  square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces 
alone.    Besides  these,  there  were  the  temple  and 
tower  of  Belus,  of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
dec.    From  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, we  may  collect  most  clearly,  that  much  vacant 
space  remained  within  the  walls  of  Babylon :  and  this 
would  seem  to  do  away,  in  some  degree,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  city  itself. 
Nor  is  it  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  decline 
of  Babylon,  but  as  the  actual  state  of  it,  when  Alex- 
ander first  entered  the  place :  for  Curtius  leavea  us 
to  understand,  that  the  system  of  cultivating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enclosed  space  originated  with  the 
foundation  itself;  and  the  history  of  its  two  sieges,  by 
Cyrus  snd  Darius  Hystaspis,  seems  to  show  it.  (Ren- 
ntlVt  Geography  of  Herodotus ,  vol.  1,  p.  447.)— The 
wslls  of  Babylon  were  built  of  brick  baked  in  the  sun, 
cemented  with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar,  snd  wore 
encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  lined  with 
the  same  materials,  as  were  a4ao  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  its  course  through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  descend- 
ing to  the  water  by  steps  through  the  smaller  brass 
gate*  already  mentioned.    Over  the  river  was  a  bridge, 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  which  stood, 
the  one  on  its  eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  bank  ; 
the  river  running  nearly  north  and  south.    The  bridge 
was  6ve  furlongs  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  bad  a  palace  at  each  end,  with,  it  is  said,  a  sub- 
terranesn  passage  beneath  the  river  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  work  of  Semiramia.    Within  the  city  was 
the  temple  of  Belus,  or  Jupiter,  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  a  square  of  two  stadia :  in  the  midst  of  this 
arose  the  celebrated  tower,  to  which  both  the  same 
writer  and  Strabo  give  an  elevation  of  one  stadium, 
snd  the  ssme  measure  at  its  base.    The  whole  wss  di- 
vided into  eight  separate  towers,  one  above  another, 
of  decreasing  dimensions  to  the  summit ;  where  stood 
a  chapel,  containing  s  couch,  table,  and  other  things, 
of  gold.    Here  the  principal  devotions  were  perform- 
ed :  snd  over  this,  on  the  highest  platform  of  all,  was 
the  observatory,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Babylonians 
are  said  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  in  astronomy. 
A  winding  staircase  on  the  outside  formed  the  ascent 
to  this  stupendous  edifice. — The  two  palaces,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge,  have  slready  been  alluded  to. 
The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  was  80  furlongs  (or  three  miles  and  three  qusr- 
ters)  in  compass.    The  new  palace,  which  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  wss 
60  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  half)  in  compass.  It 
was  surrounded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spaces  betwen  them.    These  walls, 
•a  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all  I 
kmds  of  animals  to  the  life.    Among  the  rest  was  a  | 


curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semiramia  on  horse- 
back was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard,  and  her 
husband  Ninus  piercing  a  lion.    In  this  last  palace 
were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.    They  contained  a  square  of  400  feel  ea 
every  side,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  sev- 
eral large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the:  bright 
equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.    The  ascent  was 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.    1  be 
whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised  upon 
other  arches,  one  abote  another,  and  strengthened  by 
a  wsll,  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two 
feet  in  thickness.    On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  6m 
laid  large  flat  stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rowa  of 
bricka  closely  cemented  together.    The  whole  »u 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  Uy  ice 
mould  of  the  garden.    And  all  this  floorage  was  con- 
trived to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  running 
a  way  through  the  arches.    The  earth  laid  thereon  was 
so  deep  that  large  trees  might  take  root  in  it ;  and  v»  itii 
such  the  terraces  were  covered,  aa  well  as  with  all 
other  plants  and  flowers  chat  were  proper  to  adorn  a 
pleasure-garden.    In  the  upper  terrace  there  wt»  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden 
was  watered.     In  the  spaces  between  the  several 
arches  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were 
large  snd  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very  light, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect.  Ainyitn, 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezaar,  having  been  bred  in  Me- 
dia (for  ahe  was  the  daughter  of  A  sty  ages,  the  king  "f 
that  country),  desired  to  have  something  in  imitation 
of  her  nstive  hills  and  forests ;  and  the  monarch,  in 
order  to  gratify  her,  is  said  to  have  raised  this  prodi- 
gious structure. — Bsbylon  was  probably  in  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  and  dominion  just  .before  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar.   The  spoils  of  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  and 
Egypt  had  enriched  it ;  its  armies  had  swept  like  a 
torrent  over  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  and  had 
at  this  time  no  longer  an  enemy  to  contend  with  ;  ibe 
arts  and  sciences,  driven  from  Phoenicia  and  Egypt, 
were  centred  here ;  snd  hither  the  philosophers  of  the 
West  came  to  imbibe  instruction.  The  fall  of  Baby  Ion, 
before  the  victorious  arms  of  Cyrus,  occurred  B.C. 
538.    The  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  bad  long 
baffled  every  effort  of  the  invader.    Having  under- 
stood at  length,  that  on  a  certain  day,  then  near  ep- 
prosching,  a  great  annual  festival  wss  to  be  kept  st 
Babylon,  when  it  was  customary  for  the  Babylonians  to 
spend  the  night  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  he 
thought  this  a  fit  opportunity  for  executing  a  scheme 
which  he  had  planned.    This  wss  no  other  than  ie 
surprise  the  city. by  turning  the  course  of  the  river;  a 
mode  of  capture  of  which  the  Babylonians,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  river  as  one  of  their  greatest  protections, 
hsd  not  the  smallest  apprehension.    Accordingly,  oe 
the  night  of  the  feast,  he  sent  s  partv  of  his  man  u> 
the  head  of  the  canal,  which  led  to  the  great  lake  made 
by  Nebuchadnezaar  to  receive  the  waters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates while  he  w  as  facing  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
walls  of  brick  and  bitumen.    This  party  bad  direct  tees, 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  to  commence  breaking  down 
the  great  bank  or  dam  which  kept  the  waters  of  the 
river  in  their  place,  and  separated  them  from  the  canal 
above  mentioned  :  while  Cyras,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
viding the  rest  of  his  army,  stationed  one  part  at  the 
place  where  the  river  entered  the  city,  and  the  other 
where  it  came  out,  with  orders  to  enter  the  channel  of 
the  river  as  soon  as  they  should  find  it  fordable.  This 
happened  by  midnight ;  for.  by  cutinuj  dow  n  the  bonk 
leading  to  the  great  lake,  and  making  besides  openings 
into  the  trenches,  winch,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years' 
siege,  had  been  dug  round  the  city,  the  river  was  aa 
drained  of  its  water  that  it  became  nearly  dry .    \U  aa) 
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the  channel  from  their  re- 
of  the  city,  they  rushed 
the  centra  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the 
is  the  river  left  open,  in  the  drunk- 
of  the  night,  they  entered  them, 
!  net  by  concert  at  the  palace  before  any  alarm  bad 
faea  frtea :  here  the  guards,  partaking,  no  doubt,  in 
tat  oeghgence  and  disorder  of  the  night,  were  surpri- 
se md  lulled.  While  all  this  was  going  on  without, 
i  RMfkable  scene  of  widely  different  character  was 
tnuacttag  within.  Daniel  was  deciphering  the  Wi> 
is?  <n  the  wall;  and,  soon  after,  the  soldiers  of  Cy- 
ns.  un«£  killed  the  guard,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
isuare.  advanced  towards  the  banqueting-hall,  where 
far*  raeoootered  Bclshazxar,  the  ill-fated  monarch, 
ad  slew  mm.  with  his  armed  followers — Babylon  had 
rJI-:fd  much  when  earned  by  the  troops  of  Cyrus  , 
fat  otaer  safenags  were  to  come.  Cyrus  having  es- 
ta^used  am  coart  at  Susa,  Babylon,  formerly  the  seat 
«  eaam,  was  thus  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provin- 
eai  cry  ,  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  grown  wealthy 
rd  jrojd  during  their  empire  over  the  East,  could  ill 
bast  this  chinge  of  fortune,  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
r.  iDA.rJ-  regaining  their  former  power  and  gran- 
war.  Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
tasns,  and  twelve  yean  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  hav- 
■f  tar  several  years  covertly  hid  in  great  stores  of 
,  sad  every  necessary,  they  openly  revolted ; 
at  they  might  have  expected,  soon  brought 
tpn  taem  the  armies  of  Darius.  The  city  a  second 
t»  was  taken  by  stratagem  (nd.  Zopyru*).  and  Da- 
ws, when  be  agam  became  possessed  of  it,  gave  it 
is  'o  the  plunder  of  his  soldiers,  lie  impaled  3000 
jf  !>'♦»  •*:*  were  supposed  to  uavc  oeeit  most  active 

■  theietck;  took  away  the  gates,  and  pulled  down 
tat  wallt  io  the  height  of  fifty  cubits.  During  the  re- 
minder of  UW  retgn  of  Darius,  Babylon  continued  in 
math  tar  nee  state  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
wejpe  Bel  m  the  succeeding  reign  another  blow  was 
aruclc  towards  her  downfall.  Xerxes,  in  his  return 
boa  bis  Grecian  expedition,  partly  to  indemnify  him- 
•if  far  bit  losses,  and  partly  out  of  zeal  for  the  Ma- 
Jtan  rt'.i-osi,  which  held  every  kind  of  mage-worship 

■  aboorrence,  destroyed  the  temples  and  plundered 
fas  of  taetr  vast  wealth,  which  appears  to  have  been 
htterto  spued,  and  which  must  have  been  indeed  pro- 

i;  that  tn  the  temple  of  Bclus  alone  amounting, 
J  lo  Dmdorus,  to  above  6(100  talents  of  gold, 
*  ibuat  Jl  millions  sterling.    From  this  period.  Bub- 

Ur*is«  resources,  was  in  no  condition  for  any  more 
rtw&i .  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  with 
we  decay  of  her  power  apd  local  advantages,  the  pop- 
waata  she  must  decline    We  hear,  in  fad,  no  more 
sf  fcxfoa  untd  the  coming  of  Alexander,  150  years 
•fa«-  *hea  the  terror  of  his  name,  or  the  weakness 
•f  <**  place,  was  such,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest 
pnv«*»iM  ts  resistance.    Alexander,  after  a  short 
*»<  lo  Babylon.,  proceeded  or  his  expedition  to  In- 
*»  •  and,  at  his  return  from  thence,  finding  Babylon 
■we  mubie  ui  Ms  situation  and  resources  for  the 
«ytalsf  km  empire  than  any  other  place  in  the  East, 
s*  sasslval  ts  fit  Km  residence  there,  and  to  restore 
*w  it*  former  ttreugUi  and  magnificence.    For  this 
bavmg  examined  the  breach  which  Cyrus 
■**  w*de  m  the  river,  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
n  k*e*  >*  *s  farmer  channel  through  the  city,  he  cm- 
■h"d  10.000  men  in  the  work,  and,  at  the  same 
Jw.isessal  number  in  rebudding  the  temple  of  Be 
■x  Aa  est  ire  stop,  however,  was  put  to  these  great 
ttderukingB  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  here 
"rwraied  together  his  might v  projects  and  hit  life, 
^rikedssuiof  Meaander,  Babylon  and  the  East 
H  to  ike  lot  of  8eieucos,  one  of  the  generals  who 
his  empire  among  them.    Seleucus,  for 


his  rivals  to  pay  much  attention  to  Babylon  ;  which, 
still  labouring  under  accumulated  evils,  continued  lo 
decline.  But  what  completed  its  downfall  was  the 
building  of  Seleucia  by  Seleucus,  about  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  a  s|»ot  more  favourable  for  commercial  inter- 
course ;  the  restoration  of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  nat- 
ural advantages  appearing  perhaps  hopeless.  This, 
together  with  the  removal  of  the  court,  soon  ex- 
hausted Babylon  of  the  little  that  remained  of  its 
ancient  trade  and  population.  It  never  after  revi- 
ved, but  continued,  through  each  succeeding  age,  to 
make  farther  advances  in  its  progress  of  depopulation 
and  decay,  until  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  this  once 
famous  city  were  to  be  found.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  this  latter  period  : 
that  is,  from  the  building  of  Seleucia  to  its  entire  de- 
struction. The  first  of  these  is  Diodoms  Siculus, 
who  wrote  about  45  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
He  relates,  that  Babylon  hawing  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parthians,  the  temples  were  burned  ;  much  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  city  demolished  ;  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  This  was  about 
130  B.C. :  and,  in  his  own  time,  85  years  after,  be 
says,  that  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  or  fall- 
en to  decay  ;  that  a  very  small  part  of  the  city  was 
inhabited  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  space  with- 
in the  walls  was  titled.  Strabo,  who  wrote  about  70 
years  after  Diodorus,  says,  that  the  city  was  near- 
ly deserted  ;  snd  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  it 
which  was  said  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the 
great  city  waa  becoming  a  great  desert.  Quintos 
Curtius,  the  next  in  order,  and  who  wrote  about  60 
A.D.,  is  cued  by  Dr.  Wells  to  show  that  Babylon 
"  was  lessened  a  fourth  part  in  his  time ;"  who  im- 
mediately after  says,  that  it  was  reduced  to  desolation 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Now,  besides  that  this  account 
of  Quintus  Curtius  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  city  must  have  undergone  a  prodi- 
gious decline,  and  that  without  any  assignable  cause, 
in  the  short  space  of  20  years,  which  was  about  the 
time  that  intervened  between  Curtius  and  Pliny.  The 
truth  is,  that  Dr.  Wells  has  mistaken  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  was  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  whose  history  he 
was  writing,  for  that  in  which  the  historian  himself 
lived.  Pliny,  who  lived,  as  we  have  seen,  about  20 
years  after  Quintus  Curtius,  and  70  after  Christ,  de- 
clares, that  Babylon  was  at  that  time  "  decayed,  un- 
.  and  lying  waste."  From  this  time  may  be 
to  have  commenced  the  ruin  of  the  ruins  ;  which 
has  been  so  complete,  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
traced  :  and,  indeed,  their  exact  position  has  become  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute.  Pausanias,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century,  says,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  the  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  remaining 
but  the  walls.  And  Lucian,  about  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
sought  for,  and  not  be  found,  like  Nineveh.  Jerome, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  the  account  of  a  monk,  at 
that  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  who  hsd  been  at  Baby- 
lon, and  who  aays  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  city 
was  converted  into  a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  for  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  hunt  in;  the  walls  having  been  re- 
paired for  that  purpose.  Among  more  recent  travel- 
lers, the  best  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are 
given  by  Kinneir,  Rich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham. 
The  sncient  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the 
village  of  Hill  or  Hella,  on  the  Euphrates.  Ruins  of 
varioua  kinds  are  found  for  many  miles  around  this 
place  Of  then,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  remaius  of  the  tower  of 
Belus.  Mr.  Rich,  after  refuting  the  opinion  of  Ren- 
nell,  who  places  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
gives  the  following  account  of  this  stupendous  ruin. 
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or,  M  it  is  cb11c<1  by  the  natives,  Bira  Nemroud 
("  The  hill  of  Nunrod").  "  If  any  building,"  says  be, 
"  may  be  supposed  to  have  left  any  considerable  traces, 
it  is  certainly  tbe  pyramid  or  tower  of  Belus  ;  which, 
by  its  form,  dimensions,  and  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction, waa  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time  ;  and,  if  human  force  had  not  been  employed, 
would  in  all  probability  have-  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  tbe  pyramids  of 
Egypt  Even  under  the  dilapidationa  which  we  know 
it  to  have  undergone  at  a  very  early  period,  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  traces  of  it  after  every  other  ves- 
tige of  Babylon  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  height  of  the  Bus  Nemroud  above 
tbe  plain,  to  the  summit  of  the  brick  wall  on  ite  top, 
is  235  feet  Tbe  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands  on 
the  edge  of  tbe  summit,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  face 
of  another  stage,  is  37  feet  high.  In  the  side  of  tbe 
pile,  a  little  below  tho  summit,  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  bridrwall,  precisely  resembling 
the  fragment  which  crowns  the  summit,  but  which 
still  encsses  and  supports  its  part  of  the  mound 
This  is  clearly  indicative  of  another  stage,  of  greater 
extent.  The  masonry  is  infinitely  superior  to  anything 
of  the  kind  I  bsve  ever  seen  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  any  conjecture  relative  to  the  original  desti- 
nation of  thia  ruin,  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the 
interior  of  unburned  brick,  and  perhaps  earth  or  rub- 
bish ;  that  it  was  constructed  in  preceding  stages, 
and  faced  with  fine  burned  bricks,  having  inscriptions 
on  them,  laid  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ; 
and  that  it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its  present  ru- 
inous condition.  The  upper  stories  hsve  been  forcibly 
broken  down,  and  fire  lias  been  employed  ss  an  in- 
atrument  of  destruction,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
precisely  how  or  why.  The  facing  of  fine  bricks  has 
partly  been  removed,  and  partly  covered  by  the  falling 
down  of  tho  mass  which  it  supported  and  kept  to- 
gether. The  Bira  Nemroud  is  in  all  likelihood  at 
present  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  Alex- 
ander saw  it ;  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  report 
that  10,000  men  could  only  remove  the  rubbish,  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  it,  in  two  months.  If  indeed  it 
required  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it, 
the  stato  of  dilapidation  must  have  been  complete. 
Tbe  immense  masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  appear  to  have  marked 
its  summit  since  the  time  of  its  destruction.  Tho 
rubbish  about  ita  base  was  probably  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  weather  having  dissipated  much  of  it 
in  tho  courso  of  so  many  revolving  ages  ;  and  possi- 
bly portions  of  the  exterior  facing  of  fine  brick  may 
have  disappeared  at  different  periods."  (Second  Me- 
moir on  the  Rutn*  of  Babylon,  p.  165,  aeqq.,  Lond  , 
1839  )— The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Kcr  Porter  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting. — As  regards  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  all  traces  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon  had  disappeared,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
Buckingham  conaiders  tbe  hill  or  mound  of  Al  Hbei- 
mar  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall.  Thia  mound 
is  about  ten  miles  east  of  Hillah.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  s  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  and  is  of  an  ovsl 
form,  its  length  being  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  thick  at  tbe  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  high.  On  tbe  summit  is  a  mass  of  solid  wall, 
about  30  feel  in  length  by  12  to  15  in  thickness, 
bearing  marks  of  being  broken  and  incomplete  on 
every  side — The  bricks  obtained  from  the  ruina  of 
Babylon  are  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  the  in- 
scriptions stamped  upon  them.  These  inscriptions 
are  in  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character :  some 
four,  and  even  seven  lines.  Grotefend,  Burnouf,  and 
Lassen  have  done  much  towards  deciphering  these. 
(Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2.  p.  325.  ttqq — Man*- 
ford'*  Script.  Gazetteer,  p.  68,  aeqq.)—  II.  A  city  of 
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Egypt,  north  of  Memphis,  supposed  to  bsve  been  fourJ- 
ed  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Csmbysts. 
A  quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  Baboul  or  Bakiin, 
in  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.  (Pld, 
4,  6.— Strab.,  555.— Joseph.,  Ant,  Jud,  2, 5.) 

Babylonia,  a  large  province  of  Upper  Aaia,  of 
which  Babylon  was  tbe  capital.  It  was  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  on  die  west 
by  Arabia  Deserts  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sums  Pew- 
cus ;  and  on  the  east  by  tbe  Tigris.  According  is 
Ptolemy  (5,  20),  it  comprised  Chaldea,  AmotdaoA, 
and,  at  tbe  most  nourishing  period,  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assyria.  Tbe  modern  name  is  Irak  Art- 
In,  or  Babeh.  Babylonia  is  a  dry  steppe  or  table- 
land, but  enjoys  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  sod  Mil 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  in  the  world.  He- 
rodotus (1,  193 J  gives  the  following  account  of  its  fer- 
tility. "  All  the  country  about  Babylon  is,  like  Egypt, 
divided  by  frequent  canals ;  of  which  tbe  largest  n 
navigable,  and,  beginning  at  the  Euphrates,  has  • 
southeastern  direction,  and  falls  into  the  river  Tigris, 
on  which  the  city  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.  No 
part  of  the  known  world  produces  so  good  wheat;  sat 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  fig-tree,  they  do  not  cvea 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Yet,  in  recompense,  it  abound 
so  much  in  com,  as  to  yield  at  all  times  two  hundred 
fold,  and  even  three  hundred  fold  when  it  is  most  fruit- 
ful. Wheat  and  barley  carry  a  blade  full  lour  di^u  in 
breadth  ;  and  though  I  well  know  to  what  a  surging 
height  millet  and  sesame  grow  in  those  parts,  I  shall 
be  silent  in  that  particular ;  because  I  am  well  ■ 
that  what  has  already  been  related  concerning 
fruits,  is  far  more  credible  to  those  who  have  newr 
been  at  Babylon.  They  use  no  other  oil  than  soch  ai 
is  drawn  from  sesame.  Tho  palm-tree  grows  over  aH 
the  plain  ;  and  the  greater  part  bears  fruit,  with  which 
they  make  bread,  wine,  and  honey.**  Tbe  products 
are  nearly  the  same  now  aa  they  were  in  ancient  titnat 
The  southwestern  pert  of  Babylonia  was  called  Chal- 
dea. In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  tbe  word,  Bab- 
ylonia waa  the  most  important  satrapy  of  the  Pemaa 
empire,  and  comprised  both  Assyria  and  Mtsopoianm. 
(P/in.,  5,  12.— Id.,  6,  26  — Id  ,  18,  45.— Strab .,  358, 
dec.) 

Babvbsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata,  where 
were  kept  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and  Artabanui. 
{Strab.,  364  ) 

BAOCHie,  the  priestesses  of  Bacchos.  (Kid  Bac- 
chantes ) 

Bacchanalia,  festivals  m  honour  of  Bsechiu  at 
Rome,  the  same  as  the  Dionysia  of  the  Greeks.  (Vmi 
Dionysia.) 

Bacchants s.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  prevailed  in 
almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  Men  and  women  joined  in 
hia  festivals  dressed  in  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnets ;  their 
heads,  wreathed  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  fawa- 
skins(ve^pidrc)  flung  over  their  shoulders,  and  thyrsi, 
or  blunt  spears  twined  with  vine-leaves,  in  their  hand*, 
they  ran  through  the  country,  shouting  1*  Batckt ! 
Knot !  lacehe  !  Arc,  swinging  their  thyrsi,  twai">? 
on  drums,  and  Bounding  various  instruments.  Inde- 
cent emblems  were  csrned  in  procession,  and  the  cer- 
emonies often  assumed  a  most  immoral  character  and 
tendency.  The  women,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  these 
frantic  revels,  were  called  Batcha,  M*nadet,  7  »v«- 
de*,  Euade*,  Ac.    (Kcightley**  Mythology,  p.  216 ) 

Bacchiits  and  Bitnvs,  two  celebrated  gladiator*  of 
equal  age  and*  strength,  who,  after  conquering  nany 
competitors,  engaged  with  each  other  and  died  of  siu- 
tual  wounds  ;  whence  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
BtlhuM  contra  Bacehwm  (Horai.,  Serin.,  1,  7,  W 
— Porpk ynon ,  Sehol.  ad  liorat.,  I.  e.) 

Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Semete  daughter  of 
Cadmna  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  S*m<  lr, 
visited  her  in  secret.  Juno's  jealousy  took  the  a)"m, 
and,  under  tho  form  of  an  old  woman,  she  cimo  * 
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i  by  exciting  doubts  of  the  real  character 
induced  her,  when  next  he  came,  to  ex- 
that  he  would  visit  her  as  he  was  wont 
to  mmu  Jano.    An  unwary  promise  was  thus  drawn 
tram  the  god  before  he  knew  what  be  was  required  to 
pwiarw  ;  and  be  therefore  entered  the  bower  of  Sera- 
tie,  with  the  lightning  and  thunder  naming,  flashing, 
t  .  rawing  around  hire.     Overcome  with  terror, 
Sewete.  mho  was  now  ux  months  gone  with  child, 
«  •  *ed  in  the  dames,  and  Jupiter,  taking  the  babe, 
una  wwsaturely  born,  sewed  it  up  in  his  thigh.  In 
mm  um*  it  cajne  forth,  and  Jupiter,  then  naming  it 
(in  Greek  Dionysus),  gave  it  to  Mercury  to 
to  loo,  the  sister  of  Semele,  with  directions 
MM  k.     Juno,  whose  revenge  wis  not  yet  satiated, 
Albania*,  the  husband  of  I  no,  to  go  mad  ;  and 
ec.  to  cave  Bacchus  from  the  machinations  of  his 
changed  hire  into  a  kid,  under  which  form 
Mwcwj  conveyed  him  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nyaa,  by 
>ooai  be  was  reared.    When  he  grew  up,  he  discov- 
i         M  c  u.:  ire  of  the  vine,  and  the  mode  of  eitract- 
i  j  i  *  precioos  liquor ;  but  Juno  struck  him  with  mad- 
M,  and  be  roamed  through  great  part  of  Asia.  In 
Pbrygta  Rhea  cured  him,  and  taught  him  her  religious 
■  -  «hich  he  now  resolved  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
p*»*ir.g  through  Thrace,  he  was  so  furiously 
by  Lycurgus.  a  prince  of  that  country,  that  he 
to  take  refuge  with  Thetis,  in  the  sea. 
be  inflicted  on  the  monarch  severe  retaliation, 
i  VwL  Lycurgus  )    When  Bacchus  reached  Thebes, 
readily  received  the  new  rites,  aud  rau 
the  woods  of  Cithsron.    Pentheus,  the 
of  Thebes,  however,  set  himself  againat  them  ; 
-mi  Bacchus  caused  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
-  other  and  his  aunts.    He  next  proceeded  to  Attica, 
*  cere  be  taught  Icanns  the  culture  of  the  vine.  ( Vid. 

mos,  Engone  )    At  Argos  the  rites  of  Bacchus 
www  received,  aa  at  Thebes,  by  the  women,  and  op- 
rxed  hv  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Jove, 
rrrer.  reduced  his  two  sons  to  amity,  and  Bacchus 
tbeoce  passed  over  to  Naxos,  where  he  met  Ariadne, 
i  L»  way  to  this  island  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
pirate*,  who  bound  him  with  cords,  in- 
to sell  him  aa  a  slave.    But  the  cords  fell  from 
aba,  vines  with  clustering  grapes  spread  over  the 
•mi  in,  laden  with  hemes,  ran  up  the  masts  and 
i  of  the  weaael.    The  god,  thereupon  assuming  the 
t  lion,  seixed  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the 
to  escape  him,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
dolphin*.    The  pilot  alone,  who  had  taken  the 
of  Bacchus,  remained  on  board  ;  the  god  then 
to  him  who  he  was,  and  took  him  under  his 
The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  East 
celebrated.    In  the  Bacchz  of  Euripides  the 
gwl  describes  himself  as  having  gone  through  I.ydia, 
Pbrvgia,  Pema,  Bactna,  Media,  Arabia,  and  the  coast 
of  tri  inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
rot  ail  which  be  had  established  hit  dances  and 
ntes.     India,  in  particular,  was  the  scene  of 
-  ronqoesta     He  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
eowaosed  of  both  men  and  women,  all  inspired  with 
dnwe  fury,  and  armed  with  thyrsi,  clashing  cymbals, 
■ad  Man  musical  instruments,  and  uttering  the  wild- 
est cnes     His  conquests  were  easy  and  without 
the  nations  readily  submitted,  and  the  god 
lit  them  the  use  of  the  vine,  the  cultivation  of  the 
i.  and  the  ait  of  making  honey.    Bacchus  was 
fsbied  to  have  assisted  the  god*  in  their  wars 
giants,  having  assumed  on  that  occasion 
i  (arm  of  a  boo.    He  afterward  descended  to  Ere- 
\,  whence  be  brought  his  mother,  whom  he  now 
Tbyone,  and  ascended  with  her  to  the  abode 
rftw  gods.    (ApoOod,  3.  5,  3.— DtoJ.  Sic,  3,  62  — 
k,4,  35  — /for*/ .  Od.,  S,  19,  29.)— Like  every  other 
mr.vn  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  toe  history  of  the 
Wa  tod  waa  laajimtieod  when  infidelity  became 
J  I 


prevalent.  Thus,  Diodorus  gives  us,  probably  iron 
the  cyciograph  Dionysius,  the  following  narrative. 
A  i union,  a  monarch  of  Libya,  was  married  to  Rhea,  a 
daughter  of  Manus  ;  but  meeting,  near  the  Cerauuian 
mountains,  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Amalthea,  he 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  made  her  mistress  of 
the  adjacent  fruitful  country,  which,  from  its  resem- 
bling a  bull's  horn  in  form,  was  named  the  Western 
horn,  and  then  Amalthea  s  horn,  which  last  name  waa 
afterward  given  to  places  similar  to  it  in  fertility. 
Amalthea  here  bore  him  a  son,  whom,  fearing  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Rhea,  he  conveyed  to  a  town  named  Nysa, 
situated  not  far  from  the  Horn,  in  an  island  formed  by 
the  river  Triton.  He  committed  the  care  of  him  to 
Nysa,  one  of  the  daughteraof  Aristnus,  while  Minerva 
was  appointed  to  keep  guard  against  the  assaults  of 
Rhea.  1'his  delicious  isle,  which  was  precipitous  on 
all  sides,  with  a  single  entrance,  through  a  narrow  glen 
thickly  shaded  with  trees,  la  described  in  a  aimilax 
manner  with  Pancbaia  and  other  happy  retreat*  of  the 
same  nature.  It  had  verdant  meads,  abundant  springs, 
trees  of  every  kind,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  evermore 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  (Compare  Mil- 
ton. P.  L.,  4,  275,  aeqq.)  After  he  grew  up,  Bac- 
chus became  a  mighty  conqueror,  according  to  this 
legend,  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he  waa 
finally  deified. — Though  the  adventures  of  Bacchus 
were  occasionally  the  theme  of  poets,  especially  of  the 
dramatists,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in 
continuity,  like  those  of  Hercules,  until  after  the  de- 
cline of  Grecian  poetry.  It  was  in  the  fifth  century 
of  the  Christian  era  that  Nonnus,  a  native  of  Panopo- 
lis,  in  Egypt,  made  the  history  of  Bacchua  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  containing  forty-eight  books,  the  wildest 
and  strangest  that  can  well  be  conceived,  more  re- 
sembling the  Ramayuna  of  India  than  anything  to  be 
found  in  ancient  or  modem  occidental  literature.  It 
forms  a  vast  repertory  of  Bacchic  fable.  ( Kid.  Non- 
nus.)—Bacchus  whs  represented  in  a  variety  of  modes 
and  characters  by  the  ancient  artisla.  The  Theban 
Bacchus  appears  with  the  delicate  lineaments  of  a 
maiden  rather  than  thoae  of  a  young  man  ;  his  whole 
air  and  gait  are  effeminate ;  his  long,  flowing  hair  is, 
like  that  of  Apollo,  collected  behind  his  bead,  wreath- 
ed with  ivy  or  a  fillet ;  he  is  either  naked  or  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  and  the  ntbris,  or  fawn's  skin,  is  some- 
times flung  over  his  shoulders  j  he  carries  a  thyrsus, 
and  a  panther  generally  lies  at  his  feet.  In  some 
monuments  Bacchus  appears  bearded,  in  others  horned 
(the  Bacchiis-Sebaxius),  whence  in  the  mysteries  ho 
mm  identified  with  Osms,  and  regarded  as  the  Sun. 
For  another  legend  relative  to  the  horns  with  which  he 
is  depicted,  consult  the  article  Amnion  He  is  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  in  company  with  Ariadne 
or  the  youth  Ampelus.  His  triumph  over  the  Indiana 
is  represented  in  great  pomp.  The  captives  arc  chain- 
ed, and  placed  on  wagons  or  elephants,  and  among 
them  is  carried  a  large  crater  full  of  wine.  The  god 
himself  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants  or  panthers, 
leaning  on  Ampelus.  preceded  by  Pan,  and  followed 
by  Silenus,  the  satvrs.  and  Msenades,  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  who  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cnea 
and  the  clash  of  their  instruments.  The  Indian  Bac- 
chus is  always  bearded. — It  is  with  reason  that  Sopho- 
l  li  s  gf.li  .  |I,h  li>,-  at  v  mimed  (to/, vuv I'/Wf,  Anhf.'., 
1115),'  for  in  the  Orphic  hymns  alone  we  meet  with 
upward  of  forty  of  his  appellations.    The  etymology 

ol  'in   mo  •   i  noi       e,  BaCCtwt,  has  been  variously 

given  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  be  only  another  form 
for  lactkut,  (  Vtd  [acchn.)  Some  make  it  the  samo 
with  Bafpe,  one  of  the  names  of  the  Hindu  deity 
Schiva.  (Kcighlkfa  Mythology,  p.  212,  aeqqY— 
Modern  writers  are  much  divided  in  opinion  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  many 
arguments  have  been  urged  iu  support  of  its  having 
come  from  a  Grecian  wurce.    A  dispassionate  view 
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of  the  subject,  however,  will  lead,  we  think,  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  religious  system  of  this  deity  is  of  In- 
dian origin.  In  order,  however,  to  reach  the  soil  of 
Greece,  it  had  to  traverse  other  countries,  Upper  Asia, 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace ;  and,  in  its  march,  its 
fabulous  legends  became  enlarged  and  variously  mod- 
ified. It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bac- 
chus with  Osiris.  The  birth  of  Bacchus,  drawn  living 
from  the  womb  of  Scmele.  after  she  had  perished  be- 
neath the  fires  of  Jove,  and  his  strange  translation  to 
the  thigh  of  the  monarch  of  Olympus,  bear  the  impress 
of  Oriental  imagery.  When  be  escapes  from  his 
mother's  womb,  an  ivy-branch  springs  forth  from  a 
column  to  cover  him  with  its  shade  (Enrip.,  Phan., 
flfirt,  atqq  ).  and  the  ivv  was  in  Egypt  the  plant  of 
Osiris  (P/uf.,  it  h  ei  Ot.,  p.  385  —Op.,  ed.  RcisJu, 
vol.  7,  p.  442  )  In  like  manner,  the  coffin  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  is  shaded  by  the  plant  enca,  which 
springs  suddenly  from  the  ground  and  envelops  it. 
(P/Kf ,  ibid  )  Bacchus'  and  Osiris  both  float  upon  the 
waters  in  a  chest  or  ark.  They  have  both  for  their 
symbols  the  head  of  a  bull ;  and  hence  Bacchus  is 
styled  Bougencs  by  Plutarch. — It  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  recognise  in  Bacchus  the  Schiva  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Lingam  his  symbol.  (Compare  Rhode, 
Rdigiti*e  Bildung,  Sec.,  der  Hindus,  vol.  2,  p.  232  ) 
If  we  wish  to  call  etymology  to  our  aid.  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  remembrance  which  Dumysu*  (Ato- 
woof),  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  bears  to  Dionicht 
(Dcva-Nicha),  a  surname  of  Schiva.  (Langles,  Re- 
eherehet  Asiatiquea,  vol.  1,  p.  278 — Creuser'a  Sym- 
bolik,par  Guigmaut,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  in  riotis.)  An 
analogy  may  also  be  traced  between  the  Greek  term 
unprf,  "  thigh,"  and  the  Indian  Merou,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods.  One  of  the  symbols  of  Bacchus  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  this  is  also  one  of  Schiva's.  The  two 
systems  of  worship  have  the  same  obscenities,  and  the 
•ame  emblems  of  the  generative  power.  (Asiatic  Re- 
searches, vol.  8,  p.  50.)  Schiva  is  represented,  in  4hc 
Hindu  mythology,  as  assuming  the  form  of  a  lion 
during  the  great  battle  of  the  gods.  He  seizes  the  I 
monster  that  attack*  him,  and  assails  him  with  his 
teeth  and  fangs,  while  Dourga  pierces  him  with  his 
lance.  The  same  exploit  is  attributed,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  to  Bacchus,  under  the  same  form,  againat 
the  giant  Rhortus.  (Hor.,  Carm.,  2,  19,  23  )  The 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  Bacchua  came  into 
Greece,  probably  by  means  of  several  successive  mi- 
grations, through  regions  widely  remote,  will  ever  re- 
main an  enigma  of  difficult  solution.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  made  Thebes  the  birthplace  of  this  deity  ;  but 
Chi*  proves  nothing  for  the  faot  of  hts  Grecian  origin. 
Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was  the  centre  of  the  Cadmean- 
Asiatic  mythology  :  a  god,  whose  worship  came  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Thebes,  was  for  them  a  deity 
bom  in  Thebes ;  and  hence  arose  the  legend  of  the 
Theban  otigin  of  Bacchus.  ( Buttmann's  Mythologus, 
vol.  I,  p  5 )  So.  when  the  Greek  mythology  makes 
Bacchus  to  have  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Asia,  and 
to  have  conquered  India,  it  merely  reverses  the  order 
of  events,  and  describes,  as  the  victorious  progress  of 
a  Grecian  deity,  what  was  in  reality  the  course  which 
the  religion  of  an  Oriental  deity  took,  from  the  East 
to  the  West.  (Kanne,  Mytkologie  der  Griechen,  $ 
31.)  In  the  Antt-SymboUk  of  Voss  (p  65,  seqq),  we 
have  an  excellent  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  into  Greece,  and  its  progress  in 
that  country,  from  the  20lh  to  the  60th  Olympiad. 
We  find  this  worship  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace  ;  furnishing  to  the  Ioni- 
an school  Phoenician  elements ;  enriching  itself  with 
ideas  of  Asiatic  origin  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
commerce ;  mingling  with  the  elements  of  Grecian 
philosophy  in  their  very  cradle  ;  presenting  Lydtan  and 
Phrygian  additions  as  a  primitive  basis ;  giving  an  oc- 
cult meaning  to  the  public  games  at  Olympia ;  carry- 


ing back  into  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Psammetictai, 
along  with  Milesian  colonies,  and  enriched  with  io> 
mouse  developments,  what  the  Egyptian  colonies  has* 
once  earned  into  Greece  ;  identifying  itself  with  the 
Orphic  doctrine  ;  but  remaining  always  an  object  of 
suspicion  snd  aversion,  and  contemned  by  the  wise  in 
the  days  of  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus.  as  it  had  been 
a  long  time  before  proscribed  by.  kings  and  rejected  by 
communities.  The  fables  of  which  Bacchus  is  mads 
the  hero,  the  rites  which  these  fables  elucidated,  ntei 
bearing  at  one  time  the  impress  of  profound  sadness, 
at  another  of  frantic  joy,  and  by  turns  bloody  and  l;cte- 
tious,  mournful  snd  frantic,  never  became  part  of  the 
Grecian  system  of  religion.  Wherever  they  announ- 
ced themselves,  they  excited  only  horror  and  dread. 
The  sufferings  and  the  destruction  of  various  dyn**'.  its 
attach  themselves  to  their  frightful  and  sudden  >p- 
pearance.  Agave  rends  in  pieces  her  son  Peotbeus. 
Ino  precipitates  herself  into  the  sea,  with  Mslicerta  ■ 
her  arms.  The  daughters  of  Minyas,  becoming  fan- 
ous,  commit  horrible  murder,  and  undergo  a  hideous 
metamorphosis.  The  language  of  the  poets  >*  ho  mat* 
to  us  these  fearful  traditions,  is  sombre  and  mysterious 
in  its  character,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  a  sacerdo- 
tal origin.  The  philosophic  Euripides,  as  well  asOnd, 
who  expresses  himself  with  so  much  lightness  in  ref- 
erence to  other  legends,  appear,  in  desenbing  the  deeta 
of  Pcntheus,  to  partake  of  the  sanguinary  joy,  tat 
ferocious  irony,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Bacchantes 
One  would  feel  tempted  to  say,  that  the  sacerdotal 
spirit  had  triumphed  over  these  incredulous  poets,  and 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  the  phrensy  of  the 
ancient  orgies  had  affected  their  senses  and  troubled 
their  reason.  In  the  age  of  Homer  these  mournful 
recitals  were  either  unknown  or  treated  with  disdain; 
for  he  speaks  only  once  of  Bacchus,  on  occasion  of  the 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Lycurgus  (//.,  6, 130  — 
Compare  Od.,  24,  74).  and  the  scholiasts  express  then 
surprise,  that  the  poet,  after  having  thus  placed  Bac- 
chus among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  makes  bun  tax* 
no  part  in  the  subjects  that  divide  them.  The  Greeia 
spirit,  therefore,  renounced,  at  an  early  period,  every 
attempt  to  modify  this  so  heterogeneous  s  coneepwe. 
(Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  seqq.) 

Bacchymoks,  a  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  to  Si- 
monides.  He  flourished  about  450  B.C.  and  wa»  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  poets  of  his  day. 
Bacchylides  shared  with  Pindsr  the  favour  of  Kiof 
Hiero  at  the  court  of  Syracuse.  That  his  poetry  »« 
but  an  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Sunonkiev 
cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by 
the  opinion  of  ancient  critics ;  among  whom  Diorrw* 
adduces  perfect  correctness  snd  uniform  elegance  « 
the  characteristics  of  Bacchylides.  Hts  genius  and  art 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  private 
love,  and  wine ;  and,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Simonides,  appear  marked  by  greater  sensnal  grace 
and  less  moral  elevation  Among  the  kinds  of  coord 
songs  which  he  employed,  besides  those  of  winch  be 
had  examples  in  Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  find  erotic 
ones.  The  elaborate  and  brilliant  execution  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Simonides.  appears  also  » 
the  productions  of  Bscchylides,  especially  in  the  beau- 
tiful fragment  in  praise  of  peace.  The  strucuweoi 
Bacchylides*  verses  is  generally  very  simple;  n"* 
tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the  fragments,  con- 
sisted of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodias,  at  we 
see  in  those  odes  of  Pindar,  which  were  written  « 
the  Doric  mode.  We  find  in  his  poems  trochaic  verso 
of  great  elegance ;  as,  for  example,  a  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,  of  s  religious  poem,  in  wok h  t« 
Dioscuri  are  invited  to  a  feast.  (Atken.,  11.  f  J08, 
*.)  Bacchylides  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect  M»nT 
fragments  of  his  pieces  occur  in  Plutarch,  Diony-»w» 
of  Halicarnassus,  Athensjus,  Clemens  of  AlexarxJ** 
and  particularly  in  Stobwus.   The  fragments  of  UK- 
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cjtMw  oe  (bond  hi  the  collections  of  Neandcr,  H. 
Stephens.  Oraini,  mod  Branek.  A  more  complete 
editn  of  them  appeared  in  1822,  from  the  Berlin 
press,  by  C.  F.  Ncue,  in  8vo.  (Sekotl,  Hist.  Lit. 
G',  I,  p.  287  —  jbfeantte,  Lit.  der  Gr.  vttd 
R.  ■  336  — Li,  Ane.  Gr.,  c.  14,  v  13,  in  List.  Ua. 


) 

Bacixis,  ■  wood  in  Germany,  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  put  of  tbe  Hercynia  Silva,  and  to  have  been 
wrc*t*  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Putda,  or  Vol,  which  flows 
■to  the  Vwargi»_  It  separated  the  territories  of  the 
Cam  from  those  of  the  Cberusci,  and  appears  to  be  tbe 
sum  with  tbe  Buchonia  of  later  writers.  (Cat..  B. 
C.l  tO—  Mattnrrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  183,  417.) 

B»cra*,  the  capital  of  Bactria,  situate  on  the  mer 
B*nm*»  a  tributary  of  the  Oxos.  It  is  now  Balkk,  in 
be  country  of  the  Usbeck  Tatars.  It  was  likewise 
alH  Zanaspe  and  Zanaspa.  (Plin,  6,  16.)  This 
she*  has  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  the 
Hewlett  antiquity,  and  at  this  point  it  is  probable 
tan  commerce  united  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
To  ran  place  the  natives  of  Little  Thibet,  which  Herod- 
•tea  ted  Ctesiaa  call  Northern  India,  brought  the  valu- 
*Hr  woollens  of  their  country,  and  likewise  the  gold 
•isca  they  procured  from  the  great  desert  of  Cohi.  The 
nWi  which  they  told  to  the  Western  Asiatics  of  these 
wonderful  regions  might  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  per- 
verted through  (he  medium  of  an  interpreter.  (Long's 
A*r  Geogr, ,  p.  13. — Compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  I, 
st  3.  p  408,  aeqq  )— On  the  origin  of  the  Bactrians 
sod  -.heir  connexion  with  the  great  Zend  race,  consult 
tie  remarks  of  Rhode,  to  his  Hetlige  Sage  der  Baktrer, 
4c .  p  40.  sere 

BtCTtit  and  Bactkiawa,  a  country  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed  b»  Ana  on  tbe  weat;  the  mountains  of  Paropamisns 
on  the  soeth;  the  Ernodi  Monte*  on  the  east;  and 
Sogditni  on  tbe  north.  Bactriana  now  belongs  to  the 
kmfdon  of  tbe  Afgbauoe.  or  Caubulistan  Its  proxim- 
ity to  .Vnrthern  India,  and  the  possession  of  a  large 
rt»rr.  the  Oxna,  with  fertile  lands,  made  it,  in  very 
mart*  ages,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and  the 
p»a<  of  onion  for  all  the  natives  of  this  vast  continent. 
{ Baetra  )  It  woold  seem  also,  in  very  early  times, 
u>  bt«  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire  long  prior 
to  that  of  the  Medea  or  Persians.  (Compare  Bohr,  ad 
Ort ,  p  93  ) — This  country  became  remarkable  at  a 
wtrr  age  for  the  Greek  kingdom  which  was  founded  in 
S  The  Bactnan  kingdom  arose  almost  at  the  same 
nee  with  the  Parthian,  B  O  254  ;  yet  the  mode  of  iu 
•npn  waa  not  only  different  (for  it  was  here  the  Gre- 
eiaa  gortrnor  himself,  who  made  himself  independent, 
tnd  therefore  had  Grecians  for  his  successors),  but  alto 
ike  duration,  which  was  much  less.  Solitary  frag- 
tonaa  of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  have  only  been 
yttmi  i«l,  and  yet  it  seems  at  one  time  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  borders  of 
Cbtis.  The  founder  of  this  kingdom  was  Diodatus 
«  Thmdotoe  I  (B.C.  254),  as  he  broke  from  the 
?man  tway  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.  He  appears 
to  hate  been  master  of  Sojrdiana  as  well  as  Bactria. 
B<  ilw  threatened  Parthia,  but  after  his  death  (B.C. 

hrs  son  and  successor,  Theodotus  II.,  closed  a 
?**ee  and  alliance  with  Arsaces  II.,  but  was  deprived 
*f  »a  throne  by  Eathydemus  of  Magnesia,  about  B.C. 
C!    The  attack  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  after  the 
brtvnalion  of  the  Parthian  war,  was  directed  sgainst 
km.  bet  ended  m  a  peace,  in  which  Euthydemus,  on 
pTOy  op  tits  elephants,  retained  his  crown,  and  a  mar- 
n»3e  betweea  his  son  Demetrina  and  a  daughter  of 
AstttebM  was  agreed  upon.    Demetrius,  although  he 
•w  »  peat  conqueror,  appears  not  to  have  been  king  , 
rfBietria,  hot  of  Northern  India  and  Malabar,  of  which  | 
omtran  the  history  is  now  closely  connected  with 
*f  Bactria,  although  all  the  accounts  are  but  frag- 
**wwy    To  the  throne  of  Bactria,  Menander  sue- 
«*"><»,  »bo  extended  his  conquests  to  Series,  as  De- 


metrius established  his  dominion  in  India,  where,  about 
this  time  (perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  the  expedition 
of  Antiochus  III..  B.C.  205),  there  appear  to  have 
been  several  Greek  ststcs.  Menander  was  followed, 
about  B.C.  181,  by  Eucratidas,  under  whom  the  Bac- 
tnan kingdom  acquired  its  greatest  extent ;  for,  after 
defeating  the  Indian  king  Demetrius,  who  had  attack- 
ed him,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parthian  con- 
queror Mithradates  (Arsaces  VI  ),  took  India  from  De- 
metrius and  annexed  it  lo  the  Bactnan  kingdom,  B.C. 
148.  He  was,  however,  on  his  return,  murdered  by  his 
son,  who  is  probably  the  Eucratidas  who  is  afterward 
named.  This  latter  was  the  ally  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  expedition  of  Demetriua  II.  of  Syria  againat  the 
Parthiane,  B.C.  143 ;  and  therefore,  on  the  victorious 
resistance  of  Arsaces  VI.,  robbed  of  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  overpowered  by  the  nomadic  na- 
tions of  Middle  Asia ;  upon  which  the  Baethan  king- 
dom became,  as  such,  extinct,  and  Bactria  itself,  with 
the  other  countries  on  this  side  tbe  Oxus,  became  • 
booty  to  tbe  Parthians.  (Compare  Mnxjtr,  Hxatorim 
regwi  Grttcorum  Bttetriant,  Petrop.  1738.  4to. — /fee* 
rra'*  Anc  History,  p.  315,  *eqq.,  Bancroft's  front/.) 

Bactrim,  a  rirer  of  Bactria,  running  into  the  Oxus. 
It  flowed  by  the  capital  Bactrs,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
tbe  same  with  tbe  modem  Anderab.  (Curt.,  7,  4. — 
Polyant.,  Strat.',  7,  II  .) 

Bactrimus,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sirmium.  It  fell  into  the  Ssvoe  or  Sate. 
Tbe  modem  name  is  Botitt  or  Boaaut.  ( Piin  ,  3, 25.) 

Badu,  a  town  of  Hispania  Betica,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Badajot.  ( Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
447. — Cellarhu,  Geogr.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  67.) 

Badchbnn.*  Lucus,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
Priaii,  where  900  Romans  were  killed.  (Tacit.,  Ann , 
4.  73.)  It  is  thought  to  have  been  situated  in  modem 
West  Friesland  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  Pada,  and  the  moderr 
is  given  by  some  ss  Holt  Pade.  (Altxng,  Not. 
et  Frta.  Ant.,  vol.  I,  p.  14.) 

BiSBU  lux,  I.  was  enacted  for  the  election  of  six 
pnetors  and  four  during  alternate  years.  (Lte.,40, 44  ) 
— II.  Another  law  by  M.  Bvbius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, against  largesses  and  bribery.  (Non.  Marceli  ,  dt 
propr.  8erm.,  c.  7,  n.  19,  p.  749.— Lh.,  40,  19.) 

Batica.    Vtd.  Hispania. 

B.tTie,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
country  received  the  name  of  Battiea.  ( Vid.  Hispania.) 
Its  sources  were  surrounded  by  therhairi  of  Mods  Oros- 
peda.  At  its  mouth  was  the  island  of  Tartessue,  the 
name  of  which  waa  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river, 
previous  to  that  of  Baptis.  (Strab,,  148.)  According 
to  Steph.  Byz..  the  natives  called  this  river  Perkta 
(Ilepxof);  but  according  to  Livy  (38,  28),  CertiM. 
Bochart  derives  the  name  Bsetis  from  the  Punic  Btlsi, 
"marshy."  So  also  Ptrket  is  deduced  by  him  from 
Berea,  "  a  marsh,"  in  the  same  language.  In  illustra- 
tion of  these  etymologies,  he  states  that  the  Bwtis 
forms  marshes  three  times  in  its  course.  The  appel- 
lation Certn,  as  found  in  Livy,  he  considers  a  mere 
corruption  from  Perket.  (Bochart,  Geogr.  Saer.,  1, 
34.)  Others,  however,  derive  Certia  from  tbe  Oriental 
Kiriath,  "  a  town,"  from  the  great  number  which  it 
watered  in  its  course.  (Consult  Oht'hn  ,  ad  V\b.  Se~ 
que  at ,  p  15. — Ttaehucke,  ad  Mel.,  3,  1,  vol  3,  pt.  8, 
p  15.)  The  modem  name  of  the  Bsitis  is  the  Gvadal- 
quiver,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  Wadr- 
al.Ktber,  or  "the  Great  River  "  (/'/in  ,  3,  1—  Lucan, 
Pkart ,  2,  589  —  Stat.  Syh.,7,  84,  die) 

Baoistanus,  a  mountain  of  Media,  southwest  of 
Ecbatana,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Here  Semimmts 
formed  a  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  cot  her  image  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 
(Diod.  Sic,  8,  13  —  J#id  ,  Charar.,  p.  6.)  Alexsnder 
is  said  to  have  visited  the  spot.  (Died.  Sic,  17,  1 10.) 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  first  part  of  the  name,  liaS», 
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is  an  appellation  of  the  Hindoo  Sckiva,  and  is  also  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  source  whence  the  Greek  name 
Baechus  is  derived.  (Mauntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 
p.  165,  teq.) 

Bao5as,  I.  an  Egyptian  eunuch  at  the  court  of  Arta- 
xcrxas  Ochua,  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  military 
talents.  In  concert  with  Memnon,  he  brought  Egypt, 
which  had  revolted,  under  the  Persian  sway  again. 
Ochua,  however,  having  shocked  his  religious  preju- 
dices by  his  conduct  towards  the  deified  animals  of 
Egypt,  Bagoas  destroyed  him  (»id.  Artaxerxes  III.), 
and  placed  Arses,  the  monarch's  youngest  son,  on  the 
throne.  He,  however,  soon  destroyed  this  young 
prince  also.  He  then  called  to  the  throne  Darius  Co- 
dorasnus,  whom  he  attempted  to  poison  not  long  after. 
But  Darius,  discovering  the  artifice,  made  him  drink 
the  poison  himself. — It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  same 
Bagoas  who,  during  the  reign  of  Ochus,  entered  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  brother  of  John, 
whom  the  latter  had  slam  in  the  temple,  as  a  compet- 
itor for  the  high -priesthood.  The  name  Bagoas  u 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  "euauch."  (Biogr.  Unit., 
vol.  3,  p.  316.) — II.  A  favourite  eunuch  of  Alexan- 
der's. {Curt.,  6,  6,  23.— Wit/.,  Vtt.  Alex.,  c.  67.— 
Lemairc, md  Curt.,  I.  c.) 

Baosadas,  I.  a  river  of  Africa,  flowing  between 
Utica  and  Carthage  in  former  days,  though  at  present 
their  situation  as  regards  it  is  materially  altered.  It 
makes  encroachments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  its  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed  by  mud, 
and  become  a  large  navigable  pond.  ( Vid.  Carthago 
and  Utica.)  The  genuine  form  of  the  ancient  name 
is  thought  to  be  found  in  Polybius,  namely,  Maxdpaf, 
Mdw/Wf,  or  MuKap  (Sckuxigk.,  ad  Polyb.,  1,  75,  8); 
and  with  this,  in  a  measure,  the  BovKupac  of  Strabo 
coincides.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Punic  Macar,  "  Hercules,"  so  that  Macaras  will 
mean  "  the  river  of  Hercules."  Gesenius  condemns 
Boc hart's  derivation  from  Barcaox  Berca,  "a  marsh." 
(Gesen ,  Monum.  Phan.,p.  420.)  The  modern  name 
of  the  river  is  the  Mejerda.    (Ptol.,  6,  4.) 

BxiiS,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  small  bay  west  of 
Neapolis,  and  opposite  Puteoli.  It  was  originally  a 
village,  but  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  situation  J 
soon  rendered  it  much  frequented  and  famous.  Its 
foundation  is  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Baiua,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Baia  lay  in  the  fruitfulness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  situation,  in  the 
rich  sopply  of  shell  and  other  fish  which  the  adjacent 
waters  afforded,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hot  mineral 
springs  which  flowed  from  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  formed  a  chief  source  of  attraction  to  invalids. 
(Compare  Ftorus,  1,  16.— Pirn.,  31,  2.— Scntc.,  Ep., 
51. — Joscpkus.  Ant.  Jud.,  18,  14. — Casstod.,  9,  tp. 
6.)  Baik  was  first  called  Aqua  Cumana.  Numer- 
ous villas  graced  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  a  great 
distance  into  the  sea.  It  is  now,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a  mere  waste  compared 
with  what  it  once  was.  The  modem  name  is  Baia. 
Many  remains  of  ancient  villaa  may  be  seen  under  the 
water.  "  The  bay  of  Baia,"  observes  Eustace,  "  is 
s  semicircular  recess,  just  opposite  the  harbour  of  Pot- 
smolo,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  it  It  is 
lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and  the  baths 
of  the  Romans ;  some  advance  a  considerable  way  out, 
and,  though  now  under  the  waves,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable in  fine  weather.  The  taste  for  building  in 
the  waters  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace 
alludes,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner  all 
along  this  coaat."  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  406.) 
The  same  traveller,  in  commenting  on  the  insalubrity 
of  Baia  at  the  present  day,  remarks  as  follows :  "  The 
present  unwholeaomeness  of  Baia  and  its  bay,  if  real,  I 
must  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  streams  and  sources  1 


once  collected  on  the  hills  behind  it  in  aqueducts  ard 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  and  oozing  down  the  decliv- 
ities, and  settling  in  the  hollows  below.  In  a  wars 
climate  all  stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  during  the 
hot  months.    (Vol.  3,  p.  14,  in  notu.) 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  king  of  Syria. 
(Justin,  35,  1.) 

Balanea,  a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Aradue,  now 
Belnias.   (Plin.,  5.  20.) 

Balbinus,  I.,  a  Roman  alluded  to  by  Horace,  who 
speaks  of  bis  singular  taste  in  admiring  a  fema> 
named  Agna.  deformed  by  a  polypus  in  the  nostrils. 
(Horat.,  Sertn.,  1,  3,  40>— II.  Dccimus  Calms,  a 
Roman,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  with  Papie- 
nus,  on  the  death  of  the  Gordiane,  A.D.  237.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  own  soldiers  after  a  year's 
(Jul.,  Capttol.  in  Gord.—Herodian,7,  10,  6,  dec.) 

Balkabks,  a  name  applied  anciently  to  the  islan 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  off  the  coast  of  Spain.  Tbe 
name  Baleares  is  of  Greek  origin,  derived  from  fkd- 
Tuiv,  "  to  throw"  or  "  caat,"  and  it  alludes  to  tbe  re- 
markable skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  tbe  sling. 
According  to  Floras  (3, 8),  this  was  their  only  weapon, 
and  they  were  taught  to  use  it  from  early  boyhood, 
their  daily  food  being  withheld  from  the  young  until 
they  had  hit  a  certain  mark  pointed  out  to  them.  The 
same  writer  describes  tbem  as  an  uncivilized  race,  ad- 
dicted to  piratical  habits.  The  Romans  drew  from 
these  islands  their  best  slingers.  Each  Bale*  run 
went  to  battle  supplied  with  three  slings.  (Flcr.,  I.  c 
— Id.,  3,  22  — Lie.,  Epit.,  60.)  The  Greeks  also 
called  these  islanda  Gumnesue  (Tvftvnatai),  either  be- 
cause, according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  were 
yvftvoi,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because,  according  to 
He*ychius,  they  went  to  battle  armed  only  with  a 
cling,  yvftvqrec  being  used  in  Greek  to  denote  light- 
armed  troops.  By  many,  Ebusus,  now  Ivica,  is  rank- 
ed with  the  Baleares,  according  to  tbe  authority  of 
Vitruvius.  Tbe  larger  of  these  islands  was  called  Ba- 
learis  Major,  hence  Majorca,  and  the  smaller  Balearis 
Minor,  hence  Minorca.  In  the  former  was  Palms, 
which  still  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  was  Por- 
tus  Magonis,  so  called  by  tbe  Carthaginians  from 
Mago,  one  of  their  generals,  now  slightly  corrupted 
into  Port  Mahon.  (Strab.,  460— Dwd.  Stc  „  5.  17. 
—Pltny,  3,  5.)  Q.  Cecums  Metellus  conquered 
these  islands  for  tbe  Romans,  and  hence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Balearicus.  They  were  thereafter  con- 
sidered as  forming  part  of  Hispania  Tarraconensu. 
(Flor.,  3,  8 ) 

Balics,  a  horse  of  Achilles.  (Horn.,  if.,  16,  146  ) 
Vtd.  Achilles. 

Balnka  {baths)  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
private  as  well  as  public.  It  was  under  Augustus 
that  baths  first  began  to  assume  an  air  of  magnificence, 
and  were  called  Thermal,  or  "  hot  baths,"  although 
they  also  contained  cold  ones.  An  incredible  number 
of  these  were  built  throughout  tbe  city.  Authors 
reckon  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors 
with  the  greatest  splendour.  The  chief  were  those 
of  Agrippa,  near  the  Pantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  of 
Domitian,  of  Caracalla,  Antoninus,  Dioclesian,  dec. 
Of  these  splendid  vestiges  still  remain.  The  Ro- 
mans began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  cold.  The  cold  bath  was  in  great  repute  after 
Antonius  Musa  restored  Augustus  to  health  by  its 
means,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady ; 
but  it  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  the  young 
Marcellus,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  very  injudi- 
cious application  of  the  same  remedy.  (Sutton.,  Aug  , 
59  —  Id.  tb.y  81  —Plin.,  29,  l.—Dto  Cass  ,  53.  30.) 
— in  the  magnificent  Therm  a;  erected  by  the  emper- 
ors, not  only  were  accommodations  provided  for  hun- 
dreds of  bathers  at  once,  but  spacious  porticoes,  rooms 
for  athletic  games  and  playing  at  ball,  and  halls  for 
the  public  lectures  of  philosophers,  for  rhetoricians  and 
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pom.  *ert  id<Jed  one  to  another,  to  an  extent  which 
Lu  ttaei  them,  by  a  strong  figure,  to  be  compared 
to  pK«,  tod  At  an  expense  which  could  only  be 
saapocedby  the  inexhaustible  treasures  which  Home 
in*  jjwb  t  conquered  world  The  general  time  for 
itattg  «as  from  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
tie  iittk  of  evening,  at  which  time  the  bstba  were 
i*.c  soul  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  This  prac- 
tice, Boccvcf,  occasionally  varied.  Notice  was  given 
■ms  ii>e  baths  were  ready  by  ringing  a  bell ;  the  peo- 
■f  o*o  left  the  exercise  of  the  sphariatenura,  and 
kttocd  to  the  warm  bath,  lest  the  water  should  cool. 
rUnaa  torbade  any  one  but  those  who  were  sick  to 
titer  tbs  poblic  baths  before  two  o'clock.  Alexander 
Sctt-ws,  io  gratify  the  people  in  thetr  passion  for 
kau^  not  only  suffered  the  Therms  to  be  opened 
ttiorc  break  of  day,  which  bad  never  been  permitted 
Jttat,  but  also  furnished  the  lamps  with  oil  for  the 
roo»eaienc«  of  the  people.  (Adams's  Rom.  Ant.,  p. 
J77.  td.  Boyd.) 

B»wu,  a  town  of  Apulia,  southeast  of  Venusia. 
Tiu  ton  dented  some  interest  from  the  death  of  the 
km  Marcellus,  who  fell  tn  its  vicinity,  a  victim  to 
tat  aiaiagen  of  his  more  cool  and  wily  antagonist, 
HwaaL  (Ln.,  27,  25— P/aU.,  Vtt.  Marccli.— 
C«,  Tut.  Dup.,  1,  37.) 

B»rr*,  I.  the  priests  of  Covytlo,  the  goddess  of 
lesaotsa.  (Kid.  Cotytto.)  The  name  is  derived  from 
ferrw,  "to  tinge"  or  "dye,"  from  their  painting 
ihcu  catcka,  and  staming  the  parts  around  the  eye, 
n*t  woatea.  They  were  notorious  for  the  profligacy 
of  iheir  Banners.  (Juw.,  Sat.,  2,  9.  S.) — II.  A  Greek 
caccdj,  amtten  by  Eopolia.    (Kid.  Eopolis.) 

B»iaui,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  all  ns- 
Una  bet  their  own.  lite  term  is  derived  by  Damm 
too  x^a,  but  with  the  p  inserted,  and  the  initial 
taoMxuK  reputed,  in  order  to  express  to  the  ear  the 
taih  pnmocitiion  of  a  foreigner.  Others  derive  it 
from  tie  bano  sound  flap  pap.  We  are  informed  by 
Itara*,  last  the  Syhac  bar  means  without,  extra. 
Toe  word  signified,  in  general,  with  the  Greeks,  no 
mare  iota  foreigner.  The  Romans  sometimes  imi- 
tate, m  ti:t  respect,  the  Grecian  ussge.  Plautus,  who 
otroducei  Greek  characters  into  his  pieces,  haa  Bar- 
itntiot  Imlut.  Barbancai  urbet  for  Itala,  and  styles 
Xttiw,  the  Latin  poet, pocta  Barbarus  —As  regards 
iat  term  Barbtrut  (Bdpiapoc),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
moaii.  tail,  Dot  withstanding  the  etymologies  already 
aU-xed,  toe  true  root  must  very  probably  be  looked 
far  a  the  language  of  Egypt-  Tbe  natives  of  this 
"■Mr?  rate  the  appellation  of  Barber  to  the  rudo 
at1  wuTiloed  tribes  in  their  vicinity  (compare 
HtroaWoa,  3,  1S8);  and  tbe  Greeka  would  seem  to 
tw>e  borrowed  it  from  them  io  a  similar  sense,  and 
tae  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The 
&«a*  Btrianau  occurs  on  the  coast  of  ancient  Af- 
fies.  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  Stnus  Arabteut, 
»d  a  tbii  same  quarter,  extending  as  far  as  the  prom- 
*'«n  or  Rbtpton,  we  find  a  tract  of  country  called 
BtnWw.  (Compare  Berkel,  ad  SUpk.  By:.,  ».  v. 
EMtpuf  y  So  slso  the  root  obtained  from  this  quar- 
ter «*»  sttled  kka  Barbaricum  (Rhubarb),  in  contra- 
i**cuon  to  the  Rka  Ponhcum,  obtained  by  the 
caasKrte  of  the  Euxine.  These  names,  in  so  remote 
a  \ut  oi  tiae  ancient  world,  could  never  have  been 
on  generally  applied.  They  must  be  traced  tu  Me- 
*  and  Ejjpt.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  this 
vtrr  poarl  furnishes  us  with  an  argument  for  the  early 
jQtcaiioD  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  natives 
■  ladia.  Id  the  oldest  Hindu  works,  the  appella- 
taa  sf  Unbar*  (in  Sanscrit  Waneara)  is  given  to  a 
J**  m  southern  Asia  who  were  subdued  by  Wiswa- 
•aa  (Cuopaw  Rater,  Erihtnde,  vol  1,  p.  655, 
•i  <i  ) 
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given  in  the  Periplua  of  the 
I  of  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  now 


Ajaru    It  was  otherwise  called  A zania.    (Fid.  ra> 

ma  rka  under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Barbariccs  Sinos,  a  gulf  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus.  (  Kid.  re* 
marks  under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Barcjki  or  BarcI-tat,  a  warlike  nation  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  part  of  CvrenaTca.  (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  4,  43. 
— Strab.,  7,  28  — JEn'.,  Peliorcet.,  c.  37.) 

Barcr,  tbe  nurse  of  Sichaeus.  ( Virg ,  iEn.,  4, 
632.) 

Barcr  or  Barca,  I.  a  desert  country,  containing 
only  a  few  fertile  spots,  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, from  the  Syrtis  Major  as  far  as  Egypt.  Its  mod- 
ern name  is  still  Barca.  The  country  is  at  present  a 
Turkish  province,  under  a  eandgiak  in  tbe  town  of 
Barca.  The  ancient  Cyrenaica  formed,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  part  of  this  region. — II.  A  city  of  Cyreasica  in 
Africa,  erroneously  confounded  with  Ptolema'ta  by 
many  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Manner*, 
Thrige,  and  others  have  fully  refuted  this  erroneous 
position  ;  and  the  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  ocular  testimony  of  Delia  Cella  and  Pa- 
cho.  ( Voyage  dan*  la  Mar  manque  et  la  Cyrinaiqut, 
par  Packo,  p.  175.)  According  to  Herodotus  (4, 
160),  the  city  of  Barca  was  founded  by  the  brothers 
of  ArcesUaua,  tbe  .fourth  king  of  Cyrene  ;  while,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  Slephanus  Byzantinus  -makes  il  to 
have  been  built  by  Perseus,  Zacynthus,  Aristomedon, 
and  Lycua.  These  two  contradictory  traditions  arc 
perhaps  only  so  in  reality,  since  the  founders  named  by 
Slephanus  msy  be  none  other  than  the  brothers  of  Ar- 
cesilaua  to  whom  Herodotus  alludes.  St.  Jerome  af- 
firms (Ejntt.  ad  Dardan.),  that  Barca  was  tbe  ancient 
capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe.  From  thia  latter  authority 
and  some  others,  tbe  opinion  has  been  formed,  and 
perhaps  correctly  enough,  that  the  Greeks  were  not 
the  founders  of  Barca,  but  only  enlarged  it  by  a  col- 
I  ony,  and  that  the  place  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Com- 
pare Packo,  Voyage,  dtc,  p.  176.)  Barca  suffered 
severely  for  the  death  of  Arcesilsus  IV.,  of  Cyrene, 
who  wa«  slain  here,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Phcretima  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  162). 
The  Barcssan  captives  were  aent  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  King  Darius,  and  by  his  command  were  set- 
tled in  a  district  of  Bactria,  which  they  afterward 
called  by  the  name  of  their  native  country.  (Herodot., 
4,  204.)  A  more  severe  blow,  however,  was  struck 
by  the  Ptolemies  in  a  later  sge,  when  they  became 
masters  of  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica.  They  founded  a 
new  city  on  tbe  spot  where  the  port  of  Barca  had 
stood,  and  called  it  Ptolemai's.    The  increase  of  this 

Elace  caused  the  city  of  Barca  to  decline,  and  its  in- 
abilante  became  at  length  only  noted  for  their  rob- 
beries. HI.  A  district  of  Bactria,  where  the  Barcvan 
captives  were  settled  by  Darius.    (Vtd.  No.  II.) 

Barcha,  the  surname  of  a  noble  family  at  Carthage, 
to  which  Annibal  and  Amilcar  belonged.  They  be- 
came, by  their  influence,  the  head  of  a  powerful  party 
in  the  atate,  known  aa  the  "  Barcha  party (Lip., 
21,  2.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Gesenios  from  the 
Hebrew  (Punic)  Barak%  "a  flash  of  lightning,"  "a 
thunderbolt."  (Gesen.,  Monum.  Pkan.,  p.  403. — 
Id  ,  Getck.  Hebr.  Spr.,  p.  229.) 

Baroi,  a  celebrated  poetico  sarcrdotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  roused  their  countrymen 
to  martial  fury  by  their  strains,  and  for  this  purpose 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  camp.  (Died.  Sic  ,  6, 
31. —  ValeM.,  ad  Antra.  MarceU  ,  15,  9.)  From  the 
language  of  Tacitus  (Germ.,  8),  some  have  supposed, 
that  a  similar  order  existed  among  tbe  ancient  Ger- 
mans. The  passage  m  question,  however,  involves  a 
doubtful  reading.  They  who  adopt  barditUM  as  the 
true  lection,  mske  it  signify  "a  bard's  song."  The 
reading  generally  adopted,  however,  is  barrihu,  »'a 
war-cry.''  Probability,  nevertheless,  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour  of  the  Germans  having  also  had  their  bards,  like 
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the  Gallic  tribes.    Festus  makes  Bardus  equivalent  to 

cantor,  "  a  singer."  The  German  etymologists  de- 
duce it  from  barcn,  "  to  cry  aloud,"  "  to  sing  in  a 
loud  strain."  (Adclnng,  Glass.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lot., 
vol.  1,  p.  584.) 

LI  a  mom,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
district  of  Peuceti,  famed  for  its  fisheries.  It  is  now 
Han.  (Strut*.,  283.—  Hot  at.,  Serin.,  1,  5,  97.)  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  a  raunicipium.  (Ann., 
16,  9.) 

Barsikk  or  Barsknh,  a  daughter  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  who  married  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  by 
him  a  Hon  named  Hercules.  She  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  Cassander,  along  with  her  son,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  (Justin,  15,  3.) 
According,  however,  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (20,  28),  he 
was  siain  by  Polysperchon,  who  bad  agreed  with  Cas- 
sander that  he  would  commit  the  deed  Plutarch 
aays  that  Polysperchon  promised  to  slay  him  for  100 
talents.  (De  ott.  pud.,  p.  530. — Op.,  Id.  Riske,  vol. 
8,  p.  102  — Consult  Wttseliug,  ad  DtotL,  I.  c.)  We 
have  followed  Arpan  (7,  1)  in  making  Barsine  the 
daughter  of  Darius.  According  to  PluUrch  (et/.  Alex., 
et  En**.},  she  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  ;  whUe 
auotber  authority  makes  her  father  to  have  been  na- 
med Pharuabazus.    (Porpk.,  op.  Euseb.) 

Basilia,  I.  an  island  famous  for  its  amber,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  mistaken 
by  the  ancients  for  an  island,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country  to  the  north.  According  to 
Pliny  (37,  2),  Pylhcas  gave  this  island  the  name  of 
Abalus  ;  and  yet,  in  another  place  (4,  13),  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  makes  it  to  have  been  called  Basilia 
by  the  same  Py  these.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Man- 
nert, Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  301,  scaa.) — II.  A  city  on  the 
Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci,  now  Basle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fortress  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Valcntinian,  and  to  have  increased  in 
the  course  of  time  to  a  large  city.  By  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  it  is  called  Basultu  (Amin.  Mareell., 
30,  8  — //in.  Anton.) 

Basilius,  I.  sn  eminent  father  of  the  church,  born 
at  Csssaree  in  Cappadocia,  A.D.  326.  He  is  called 
the  Gretu,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  patriarchs  of 
the  same  name.  His  father  had  him  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  polite  literature,  and  he  seems,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  a  pleader.  Induced  to  visit  the  monasteries  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,*  the  austerities  of  these  misgui- 
ded solitaries  so  impressed  his  imagination,  that  he  him- 
self sought  a  similar  retreat  in  the  province  of  Pontus. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Eusebius,  the  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  upon  whose  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
same  dignity.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic among  the  Greek  patriarchs.  His  efforts  for 
the  regulation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice, and  of  the  standing  of  the  clergy ;  the  number 
of  bis  sermons  ;  the  success  of  his  mild  treatment  of 
the  Arians  ;  and,  above  all,  his  endeavours  for  the  pro- 
motion of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  himself  prepared 
vows  and  rules,  observed  by  him,  and  still  remaining  in 
force,  prove  the  merits  of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek 
church  honours  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  pa- 
tron saints,  and  celebrates  his  festival  Jan.  1. — In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications,  Basil 
excels  most  of  the  fathers,  his  style  being  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  dignified;  and,  independently  of  his  exten- 
sive erudition,  be  argues  with  more  force  and  close- 
ness, and  interprets  scripture  more  naturally,  -  than 
other  writers  of  his  class.— The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Gamier  and  Mo- 
rand,  Port*,  3  vols,  folio,  1721-30. — II.  An  arch- 
bishop of  Seleucia,  confounded  by  some  with  the  pre- 
He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  digni- 
A.D.  440,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of 
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!  Constantinople  in  448,  and  in  the  year  folio 
the  council  of  Ephesus  Here  he  had  the  w 
to  side  with  the  heterodox  party,  in  denying  th 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  a  fault  for  whicl 
terward  made  full  apology  to  the  council  of  Che 
which,  in  consequence,  readmitted  him  to  th 
amnion  of  the  orthodox.  History  preserves  silt 
specting  the  rest  of  hi*  life,  which  ended  in  4£ 
Some  few  productions  remain  that  are  gener 
cribed  to  him,  though  there  are  not  wanting 
who  deny  their  authenticity.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  v. 
478.) 

Bassakbus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  The  ep 
derived  by  SamteCroix  (Mysteres  du  Page 
vol.  2,  p.  93)  from  the  Bessi  (Bqoooi)  mentio 
Herodotus  (7,  111)  as  the  priests  of  the  ora 
Bacchus,  among  the  Satrr,  a  nation  of  Thrace, 
etymologists  deduce  the  term  from  Yiaaaapir, 
ticular  kind  of  garment  worn  in  Asia  Minor  by 
males  who  celebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  goc 
chart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  basn 
gather  the  grapes  for  the  vintage ;"  of  whn 
Sacy  spproves.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to 
Creuzer  ( Symbol} k,  vol.  3,  p.  363),  who  states  tl 
to  be  Buaaapot  or  Baoaupia,  a  word  signify i 
fox,"  and  found  in  tbe  Coptic  at  the  presen 
(Ignat.  Rossi,  Etymol.  ,  Mgypt.,  p.  35.)  C 
thinks,  that  the  garment  called  Baaaaptc,  men 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  having  supe 
the  skins  of  foxes  which  the  Bacchantes  pre* 
wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.  Compare  S> 
Bdaeapoc  '  dAun-gf,  Kara  'npodorov.  Hesy 
Baoaapic'  dAwjnyf,  and  the  author  of  the  E 
Mag  ,  Aryerat  Bueoapoc  *}  oAumyf  vrm  Kuptp 
Consult  slso  Herodotus  (4, 192).  The  epithet  Bci 
occurs  twice  in  the  Orphic  hymns  (44,  3,  and  5 1 , 

Bassus  Adpidiob.    Vid.  Aufidius. 

Bastarnm,  a  people  who  first  inhabited  tha 
of  European  Sartnatia  which  corresponds  with 
of  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  who  afterward  esLab 
themselves  in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  i 
Tyres.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  anc 
of  the  Russians.  (Lie.,  40,  68  —  (hid,  Trts 
198.) 

B  ata vi,  an  old  German  nation,  which  inhabi 
part  of  the  present  Holland,  especially  the  island 
ed  Batavorum  Insula,  formed  by  that  branch  o 
Rhine  which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Leydtn  ( 
dunum  Batavorum),  together  with  the  Waal  (Va 
and  Meuse  (Mosa).  Their  territories,  bowevei 
tended  much  beyond  the  Waal  Tacitus  comir 
their  bravery.  According  to  him,  they  were  orifi 
ly  the  same  as  the  Catti.  a  German  tribe,  which 
emigrated  from  their  country  on  Bccount  of  dom 
troubles.  This  must  have  happened  before  the 
of  Cassar.  When  Germanicus  was  about  to  in 
Germany  from  the  sea,  ho  made  their  island  the 
dexvous  of  his  fleet.  Being  subjected  by  the  Ron 
they  served  them  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  i 
obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  brethren.  They  > 
exempted  from  tributes  and  taxes,  and  permute 
choose  their  leaders  among  themselves.  Their  ci 
ry  was  particularly  excellent.  During  the  reigi 
Vespasian  they  revolted,  under  the  command  of 
vilis,  from  the  Romans,  and  extorted  from  them 
vourable  terms  of  peace.  Trajan  and  Hadrian 
jected  them  again.  At  the  end  of  the  third  cen 
the  Saltan  Franks  obtained  possession  of  the  In 
Batavorum.  The  capital  of  the  nation  was  Luj 
num  Batavorum,  now  Leyden,  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4, 
— Id.  ie.,  19,  32.— Die  Cass.,  55,  00.— Pirn.,  4, 
— Lateen,  Pkars.,  1,  431,  dec.) 

Bathyclks,  a  celebrated  artist,  supposed  to  I 
been  a  native  of  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.  (He 
Antitj.  Aufs.,  vol.  1,  p.  108.)  The  period  wheri 
'  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It 
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of  Croesus.    (Consult  SiUig,  Diet. 

Art,*.*) 

BiTcruxs,  I.  a  youth  of  Samos,  a  favourite  of 
Poterstcs.  He  ia  often  alluded  to  by  Anacreon. — 
II  A  youth  of  Alexandres,  a  favourite  of  Maecenas. 
He  case  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  ob- 
tained freat  celebrity  aa  a  dancer  in  pantomimes. — 
UI  A  dancer  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (ft.  83).  Aa  this 
was  m  tee  time  of  Domitian,  the  Bathyliua  mention- 
ed sader  No.  II.  cannot,  of  course,  be  meant  here. 
vJ  lua.a*  ibiak*.  thai  the  name  had  become  a  gener- 
al «ae  for  any  famous  dancer,  in  consequence  of  the 
«M  tear  had  been  displayed  by  the  Batbyllus  who 
Iras'  m  ihe  time  of  Augustus.  (Salmas.  ad  Vopuc. 
Can*.  roJ  X,  p.  833,  ed.  Hark.) 

BtTeicaoBTOM  acuta,  a  seno-comie  poem,  a  sen  bed 
»  Homer,  and  describing  the  battle  between  the  frog* 
sad  snec.    It  consists  of  294  hexameters.  Whether 
rawer  actoaliy  wrote  this  poem  or  not  is  still  an  u ik- 
on* among  modern  entice.    The  majority, 
iodine  to  the  opinion  that  be  was  not  the 
Tbe  ptece  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  a  par- 
ley on  the  manner  and  language  of  Homer,  and  per- 
ba*  a  satire  anon  one  of  the  feuds  thst  were  so  com- 
boo  among  the  petty  republics  of  Greece.  Some 
sKtibe  it  to  Pigrea  of  Cans.    Knight,  in  his  Prole- 
pearee  to  Homer  (rat.  Lap*.,  p.  6),  remarks,  that  in 
tse  UMfd  verse  mention  is  made  of  ubleta  (dcArot),  on 
•bch  the  poet  writes  :  whence  be  concludes  that  the 
sstaor  sf  the  piece  in  question  was  sn  Athenian,  and 
sot  of  Asiatic  origin,  because  in  Asia  they  wrote  on 
thus,  h  iia&rptuc.    In  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  cites 
KerodaUs  (5,  56).    He  makes  also  another  ingenious 
•Wrotooo.   At  ver*e  29 1 ,  the  morning  cry  of  a  cock 
»  alMed  to  aa  a  thing  generally  known.    This  cir- 
caasuace  proves,  according  to  Knight,  that  the  poem 
aader  coastdsrstion  is  not  aa  old  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
tar  it  »  not  credible,  that  the  ancient  poets  would 
sever  as  re  spoken  of  this  instinct  on  the  part  of  tbe 
eoek  if  a  had  been  known  to  tbem,  snd  it  would  have 
been  kaown  to  tbem  if  the  cock  bad  been  found  at  that 
pertoJ  m  Greece.    This  fowl  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
as**  nst  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.    It  ia  then  found  on 
tkc  noory  of  Satnothrace  and  Himera. — The  best  edi- 
taws  of  the  Batrachornyomachia  are  that  of  Ernesti, 
;» the  works  of  Homer,  6  vols.  8vo,  Lap*  ,  1759,  re- 
prwedat  Glasgow,  1814;  and  tbatof  Matthias,  Lap*., 
ISU  ftto  —There  is  also  the  edition  of  Maittaire, 


17*1. 

BiTTiinaa,  I.  a  patronymic  of  Callimacbus,  from 
be  father  Batius.  (Ovid,  To  ,  53.)  Some  think  the 
tasae  was  green  him  from  bis  having  been  a  native  of 
Crime  (Fid.  No.  II.)— II.  A  name  given  to  the 
pwpfe  of  Cyreoe  from  King  Battus,  the  founder  of 
the  settlement.  ( Ptnd. ,  Pytk  ,  5,  73  —  CaUim.,  H.  in 
AfaU  .W  —Stl.  ItaJ  ,  2,  61.) 

BiTTTt,  I.  a  Lacedemonian,  who  built  the  town  of 
^iiene,  B  C.  630,  with  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Thera.  (Fid  Cyrene.)    His  proper  name  waa  Aris- 
wla,  accordiag  to  Callimachoe  (H.  in  ApolL,  76. 
-S(U.  ad  loe.—Sckol.  ad  Pmd.,  Pytk.,  4,  10)4  but 
»«*  ca  ted  Battus,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
feTbeneans  and  people  of  Cyrene,  from  an  imped  i- 
aest  ta  ha  speech.    Herodotus,  however  (4,  lSS). 
•ppows  this  explanation,  and  conjectures  that  the 
feme  was  obtained  from  tbe  Libyan  tongue,  where  it 
agaiaed,  as  he  informs  us, '» a  king."    Battus  reigned 
fen*  tears,  end  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Arcesi- 
boa.   (Havd.,  4,  159. — Compare  Biihr,  ad  Herod., 
*•  1*5  ) — II.  The  second  of  that  name  was  grandson 
»  Bsttus  I ,  by  Arceeilaos.    He  succeeded  his  father 
•  tat  throne  of  Cyrene,  and  wss  surnamed  Felix, 
■fl  had  554  B.C.    (Herod.,  4,  169)-III.  A  shep- 
Wsf  Pylos,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would 

larger  his  havma  sloUn  lh«»  florV,  of  \A 


which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  his  promise,  and 
was  turned  into  a  atono.  (Ovid,  Met.,  2, 702. — Com- 
pare  the  remarks  of  Giciig,  ad  loc.) 

Batulum,  a  town  of  Campania,  alluded  to  by  Vir- 
gil (Mn.,  7,  739)  and  Siliua  Italicus  (8,  566).  Tba 
site  of  this  place  ia  fixed,  with  some  dalidcnce,  by 
Romanelli  st  Paduli,  s  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bene- 
vento  (vol.  2,  p.  463). 

Baucis,  an  aged  woman,  who  dwelt  in  a  small 
town  of  Phrygia  along  with  her  husband  Philemon. 
They  were  both  extremely  poor,  and  inhabited  a  bum- 
ble cottage.  Jupiter  snd  Mercury  came,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  form  of  men,  to  this  same  town.  It  was 
evening ;  they  sought  for  hospitality,  but  every  door 
was  closed  against  them.  At  length  they  approached 
the  abode  of  the  aged  pair,  by  whom  they  wero  gladly 
received.  The  quality  of  the  guests  was  eventually 
revealed  by  the  miracle  of  the  wine-bowl  being  spon- 
taneously replenished  aa  fast  as  it  was  drained.  They 
told  their  hosts  that  it  was  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  godless  town,  and  desired  them  to  leave  then 
dwelling  and  ascend  the  adjacent  bill.  The  aged 
couple  obeyed  :  ere  they  teached  the  summit  they 
turned  round  to  look,  and  beheld  a  lake  where  the 
town  had  stood.  Their  own  house  remained,  and, 
as  they  gazed  and  deplored  the  fste  of  their  neighbours, 
it  became  a  temple.  On  being  desired  by  Jupiter  to 
express  their  wishes,  they  prayed  that  they  tniyht  be 
appointed  to  officiate  in  that  temple,  and  that  they 
might  be  united  in  death  as  in  life.  Their  prayer  waa 
granted;  and  aa  they  were  one  day  standing  before  tbe 
temple,  they  were  suddenly  changed  into  an  oak  and 
a  lime  tree.  (Oruf,  Met ,  8,  620.)— The  reader  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  between 
a  part  of  this  legend  and  the  scripture  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plaina.  (Keightley'* 
Mythology,  p  83.) 

Bavius  and  M-svios,  two  stupid  and  malevolent 

Kiets  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  who  attacked  Virgil, 
orace,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries.  ( Kir^., 
Eclog.,  3,  90. —  Vo*»,  ad  loc, — Sen.  ad  Vug.,  tieorg., 
I,  210  —  Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  2  —  Weichert,  de  obtreeU 
Horatii,  p.  12,  teqq.) 

Bhbbycks,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Bithynia. 
(Kid.  Bithynia.) 

BsaavciA.  the  primitive  name  of  Bithynia.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  Bcbryces,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land.    ( Kid.  Bithynia  ) 

Bcdsiacvm,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  between  Man- 
toa  and  Cremons  ;  sccording  to  Cluvenus.  it  is  the 
modern  Caneto,  a  large  villsge  on  the  left  of  the 
Oglio.  D'Anville,  however,  makes  it  correspond  to 
the  modem  Cmdala,  on  the  right  side  of  that  river. 
Mannert  places  it  about  a  mite  west  of  the  modem 
town  of  Bostolo.  This  plsce  was  famous  for  two 
battles  fought  within  a  month  of  each  other.  In  the 
first  Otho  was  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vitellius ; 
and  in  the  second,  Vitellius  by  Vespasian,  A.D.  69. 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Be- 
triscum  ;  and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers,  Bebri- 
scum.  (Tacit.,  Ht»t.,  2,  23,  teqq.— Id.,  Hi$t.,  3,  15. 
— Ptul.,  V,t.  Olh.—PUn.,  10,  49  —  Sueton.,  Oth.,  9 
— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  66.) 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  conspired  with 
Arbaces  sgainst  Sardanapalus,  king  of  Assyria.  Ar- 
bacee  promised  Belesis,  in  case  of  success,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Bsbylon,  which  the  latter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sardanapalus,  accordingly  obtained.  (  Kid. 
Arbaces.) 

Bklox,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  separa- 
ted from  the  Celts?  in  the  time  of  C»sar  by  the  riv- 
ers Matrons  snd  Sequana.  In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  was  to  render 
the  provinces  more  equal  in  extent,  the  countries  of 
the  Helvetii  and  Seqoani,  which  till  that  time  were 
included  in  Gallia  Celtics,  were  added  to  Gallia  Bel- 
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gica.  The  Belga?  were  of  German  extraction,  and, 
according  to  Casar,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gauls 
The  name  Belga  belongs  to  the  Kymric  idiom,  in 
which,  under  the  form  Bclgiaidd,  the  radical  of  which 
is  Hclg ,  it  signifies  "warlike."  (Compare  Thierry, 
Histotrc  des  Gaulott,  vol.  I,  p.  xxxvu.,  Introd.) 

Bki.cica,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhine.    (  Vid.  Gallia.) 

,  Belgium,  a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  Caesar  (B.  G.,  5,  34),  as  a  part 
from  the  whole,  and  to  which  be  assigns  the  Bellovaci, 
to  whom  Hirtius  adds  the  Atrebatea.  As  the  Atnbi- 
ani  were  situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  be  included.  These  three  tribes  were  the  genu- 
ine BelgsB.    (C<e#.,  B.  G.t  5,  24  —  Htrt.,  8,  46.) 

Bai.ioas,  a  surname  given  to  the daughteraof  Belua. 
(Otid,  Met.,  4,  463.) 

Bsi.iDBa,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as  descend* 
ed  from  Belus.    (Virg.,  jEn.,  2,  82.) 

BklisIna,  a  Gallic  deity,  analogous  to  the  Minerva 
of  the  Romans.  (Compare  Mone,  GesehickU  der 
Heidentkunu  in  Nordltcnen  Europa,  voL  2,  p.  419, 
in  nottt.) 

Bk li Marios,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  bis 
time,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Justinian  chiefly  owed 
the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Thrace,  Belisanus  first  served  in  the  body- 
guard of  the  emperor,  but  soon  obtained  the  chief 
command  Of  an  army  of  26,000  men,  stationed  on  the 
Pervian  frontiers,  and,  A  D.  630,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  Persian  army  not  less  than  40,000 
strong.  The  next  year,  however,  he  lost  a  battle 
against  the  same  enemy,  wno  had  forced  their  way 
into  Syria ;  the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  his 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army,  and 
soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of  his  master.  In 
the  year  532,  civil  commotions,  proceeding  from  two 
rival  parties,  who  called  themselves  the  green  and  the 
blue,  and  who  caused  great  disorders  in  Constantinople, 
Drought  the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost 
peril,  and  Hypatius  was  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
Belisarius,  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents, 
restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  dominions  of  Gelimcr,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sent 
Belisarius,  with  an  army  of  15,000  men,  to  Africa. 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimcr  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and 
Justinian  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription Belisanus  Gloria  Romanorum,  which  has 
den  ended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  Justin- 
ian was  induced  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
Rome  under  his  sceptre.  Belisarius  vanquished  Vi- 
tiges,  king  of  the  Gotbs,  made  him  prisoner  at  Ra- 
venna (A.D.  540),  and  conducted  him,  togethor  with 
many  other  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued  ;  but  Belisarius, 
not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  and  troops 
by  the  emperor,  demanded  his  recall  (A.D.  548).  He 
afterward  commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  559.  Upon  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  accused  of  having 
Ukcn  part  in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  bad  been 
deprived.  Belisshus  died  A.D.  565.  His  history 
has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico-phil- 
osophical romance.  According  to  his  narrative,  the 
emperor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck  out, 
•nd  Belisarius  was  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Other  writers  say,  that 
Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still 
shown  under  the  appellation  of  the  tower  of  Belua- 
ruts.    From  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let 


down  a  bag  fastened  to  a  rope,  and  to  have  add 

the  passengers  in  these  words  :  "  Give  an  ©be 
Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  ha 
pressed."  Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary 
makes  stay  mention.  Tsetses,  a  slightly-eet* 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  first  who  r< 
this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  gre* 
dulgence  towards  his  wife  Antonia,  Beliaaxiut 
impelled  to  many  acts  of  injustice,  and  that  he  ev 
a  servile  submissiveness  to  the  detestable  Thee 
the  wife  of  Justinian.  (Encydop.  Atactic  ,  vol. 
39,  $eqq. — Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  82,  aeqq . ) 

Bkllkr6phon  (Greek  form  Bkllxrophontbs^ 
of  Glaucus  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus.  His  a* 
turcs  form  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  Iliad  (6, 
srqq  ),  where  they  are  related  to  Diomede  by  i 
cua  the  grandson  of  Belleropbon.  The  gods  hai 
dowed  this  hero  with  manly  vigour  and  beauty, 
tea,  the  wife  of  Pitstua,  king  of  Argos,  fixed 
love  upon  him,  and  sought  s  corresponding  re 
But  the  virtuous  youth  rejecting  all  her  advances, 
occupied  the  place  of  love  in  the  bosom  of  the  d 
pointed  queen.  She  accused  him  to  Prestos  of  a 
tempt  on  her  honour.  The  credulous  king  gavt 
to  ber  falsehood,  but  would  not  incur  the  reproac 
putting  to  death  a  guest.  He  therefore  sent-  Bel 
phon  to  Lycia,  to  his  father-in-law,  the  king  of 
country,  giving  him  "  deadly  characters,"  written 
sealed  package,  which  he  was  to  present  to  the  kic 
Lycia,  and  which  were  to  cause  his  death.  Ben 
the  potent  guidance  of  the  gods,  Bellcruphon  c 
to  Lycia  and  the  flowing  Xanthus.  Nine  days 
king  entertained  him,  and  slew  nine  oxen  ;  and  or; 
tenth  he  asked  to  sec  the  token  (*$po)  which  he 
received  from  his  son-in-law.  When  he  had  i 
this,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Pros 
and  he  first  sent  his  guest  to  slay  tbo  Cbiman 
monster,  with  the  upper  part  a  lion,  the  lower  a 
pent,  the  middle  s  goat  (^uMipo),  and  which  breal 
forth  flaming  fire.  Depending  on  the  aid  of  the  p 
Bellerophon  slew  this  monster,  and  then  was  ord« 
to  go  and  fight  the  Solymi,  and  this,  he  said, 
the  severest  combat  he  ever  fought.  He  Isstly  e 
the  "  manlike  Amazons,"  and,  as  he  was  return 
the  king  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  composed  of 
bravest  men  of  Lycia,  of  whom  not  one  retur 
home,  for  Bellerophon  slew  them  all.  The  king,  i 
perceiving  him  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  kept  1 
in  Lycia,  giving  him  his  daughter  and  half  the  rc 
dignity,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  an  an 
temenus  (rtuevoc)  of  arable  and  plantation  land.  F 
ing  at  length  under  the  displeasure  of  all  the  gods, 
wandered  alone  in  ''the  Plain  of  Wandering"  (red 
dJUftov),  "consuming  his  soul,  shunning  the  patb 
men." — Later  authorities  tells  us,  that  Bellerophon  \ 
at  first  named  Hipponods  ;  but,  having  accident! 
killed  one  of  his  relatives,  some  say  a  brother,  nan 
Bellerus,  he  thence  derived  his  second  name,  wh 
meant  "  Slayer  of  Bellerus."  He  was  purified  of  i 
bloodshed  by  Pnetus,  whose  wife  is  also  called  Stl 
nobca,  and  the  king  of  Lycia  is  named  lobstcs. 
the  aid  of  the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  Bclleroph 
gained  the  victory  over  all  whom  Iobstes  sent  him 
encounter.  Slhenobsja,  hearing  of  his  success,  hu 
herself.  Bellerophon  at  last  attempted,  by  means 
Pegasus,  to  ascend  to  heaven  ;  but  Jupiter,  incens 
at  his  boldness,  sent  an  insect  to  sting  the  stei 
which  flung  its  rider  to  earth,  where  he  wsndered 
solitude  and  melancholy  until  his  death.  {Apollo 
2,  3,  1,  tcqq—Pind..  Ittkm.,  7,  63,  teqq.—Hygt 
fab.,  57.— Id.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  18.— Sckol.  ad  1 
6,  155.— Tsetz.  ad  Lyropkr.,  17.)— Though  Horr 
makes  no  mention  of  Pegasus,  this  steed  forms 
essential  part  of  the  legend  of  Bellerophon.  In  t 
Theogony  (v.  325)  it  ta  said  of  the  Chimera,  tl 
abe  was  killed  by  Pegasus  and  the  "good"  (cofto 
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Lt,  brave  Beflerophon.    But  though  til  seem  agreed 

in  firog  be  winged  steed  to  the  hero,  none  tell  us 
In  iet*uioed  him.  Here,  however,  Pindar  comes 
to  oct  u:  with  a  very  remarkable  legend,  which  con- 
accu  Beiierophoo  with  Corinth  According  to  this 
pet  .01,  13,  85,  teqq  ),  Bcllcrophon,  who  reigned  at 
Canata.  bung  about  to  undertake  the  three  adventures 
■csuosed  above,  wished  to  possess  the  winged  steed 
Perms,  who  used  to  come  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
afrntneon  the  Acroconnthus.  After  many  fruitless 
cferu  ts  catch  bun,  he  applied  for  advice  to  the  sooth - 
mm  Paijeidus  snd  was  directed  by  him  to  go  and 
acts  at  tae  altar  of  Minerva.  He  obeyed  the  prophet, 
ad,  a  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
tot  a  a  dream,  and,  giving  him  a  bridle,  bade  him 
■mice  a  bull  to  bis  sire  Neptune-  Dam a»us  (the  Ta- 
me) tad  present  the  bridle  to  the  steed.  On  awaking, 
Itarrataon  found  the  bridle  lying  beside  him.  He 
stoved  the  injunctions  of  the  goddess,  and  raised  an 
ten  to  herself  as  Hippeia  (Oj -the- Horse).  Pegasus 
at  one*  yielded  his  mouth  to  the  magic  bit,  arid  the 
ten,  nomting  htm,  schieved  his  adventures. — The 
ant  apbnatioD  that  has  been  given  of  the  myth  of 
BtUtfop&oo  ts  that  which  sees  in  this  individual  only 
(at  of  the  forms  of  Neptune,  namely,  as  Hippius 
Eracstru).  This  god  is  his  father  (find.,  ul  supr  , 
ft),  and  he  is  the  sire  of  Pegasus,  and  in  the  two 
rastoued  we  have  a  Neptune  Hippius,  the  ruler  of 
tat  asm,  a  symbol  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 
Ephya  or  Corinth.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  may 
site  >  ;u6ed  the  real  or  imaginary  perils  to  be  en- 
casnJered  u  voyages  to  distant  countries  ;  and,  when 
tat  anginal  sense  of  the  myth  was  lost,  the  King 
(Prates,  xpwrof ),  and  his  Foe  (Antes,  ivra),  and  the 
csanon  love-tale  were  introduced,  to  assign  a  cause 
far  lac  tdvtntsre.  In  this  myth,  too,  we  find  the 
■Tstanssa  connexion  between  Neptune  and  Pallas- 
Misem  and  tbe  horse  more  fully  revealed  than  else- 
she*  (Kngkllcy's  Mythology,  p.  401,  teqq )  • 
Buxun,  a  brother  of  Hipponoua.   ( Kid.  Bellero- 

Btuova,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of  Phor- 
ni  tad  Oto.  (ApoUod.,  2,  4,  2  )  According  to 
aaac  authorities,  however,  she  was  the  sister  of  Mars. 
Othera,  again,  make  her  his  spouse.  The  earlier  form 
*f  tor  laun  name,  Bellona,  wan  DueUoma,  from  Du- 
the  old  form  for  helium,  from  which  last  tbe 
ha» appellation  of  Bellona  arose.  Her  Greek  name 
wa  £bm  CCvvw).  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Rome 
"*  without  the  city,  near  the  Carmental  gate.  Au- 
vaacc  was  given  there  by  the  senate  to  foreign  am- 
■ssaoorv  Before  it  stood  a  pillar,  over  which  a  s(«ear 
•at  thrown  en  the  declaration  of  war  against  any  peo- 
P*  (Ort,  Fast .  6,  199,  teqq.)  The  priests  of  Bel- 
"■a  awd  to  gash  their  thighs  in  a  terrific  manner,  and 
«fctoher  the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  wounda. 
tf*»M,  1X4  —  Korro,  L  —  Vtrg.,J!n.,  8,  703. 
Sut^Thek ,  2,  718  —  Id.  tb ,  7.  73.) 

Bcuasaaii.  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

Buxovici,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
B*\t*.  tdjojiing  the  Vellocasecs,  Csleti,  Ambisni, 
Vestaandai,  and  Silvanectes.  They  correspond  in 
P»**wi  to  the  present  people  of  Beauvait.  (Cos., 
&<H) 

Bcuov»ics,  a  king  of  the  Celts?,  who,  in  the  reign 
■  Taronnuos  Prwcus,  was  sent  st  the  head  of  a  colo- 
»  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus.   (Lav.,  6,  34.) 

Bcios,  I.  a  city  and  river  of  Hiapanin  Baetica,  the 
•■al  place  of  etnbarcaiion  for  Ting  is  in  Africa.  Tbe 
Bttdern  name  Rslonxa  marks  the  spot,  though  now 
The  name  is  sometimes  written  Bsclon 
tAWrt,  Gtagr.,  vol.  1,  p.  301.)— II.  A  small 
to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Belon  just  named, 
utntwera  to  that  which  flows  at  the  present  day  from 
*  Isfwde  U  lend*  into  the  sea.    (  Manner  t,  I.e.) 
I  a  name  given  to  several  kinga  of  the  East, 
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whose  existence  appears  extremely  doubtful.  Tbe 
most  ancient  is  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  father  of  Ni« 
mis,  whose  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  determine. — II. 
A  son  of  Libya,  and  father  of  ^tgyptus,  Danaiis,  and 
Cephcus.  He  is  fsbled  to  have  retgned  in  Phoenicia, 
1600  B.C.— III.  A  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Nmus. 
(Herod.,  1,  7.) — The  BcTus  of  Assyria,  or  the  remote 
Cast,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Great 
Bali  of  Hindu  mythology  (Bartotomeo,  Vtaggto  aile 
'  Indie  Oncnlu.li.  p.  241),  as  well  as  the  Baal  of  Onon- 
is I  worship.  A  curious  analogy  in  form  is  aaid  to  exist 
between  the  temple  of  Bclue,  as  described  by  the  an- 
cient writers  (via.  Babylon),  and  the  Mexican  Tcocal- 
lia  or  pyramid-temples,  especially  that  of  Cbolula. 
(Consult,  on  this  interesting  subject,  the  remarks  of 
Humboldt,  Monument  Amencains,  vol.  1,  p.  117, 
teqq.) 

Bbnacos,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Mincius 
flown  into  the  Po.  Pliny  (9,  22)  makes  this  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  Mincius.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo  (209), 
on  the  authority  of  I'ulvbius,  to  be  500  stadia  long  and 
150  broad ;  that  is,  62  miles  by  18  :  but  the  real  di- 
mensions, according  to  the  best  msps,  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  30  modem  Italian  miles  in  length,  and  9  in 
breadth ;  which, according  to  the  ancient  Roman  scale, 
would  be  nearly  35  by  12.  The  modern  name  is 
Lago  di  Garda,  and  the  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  small  town  of  Garda  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
the  lake.  Tbe  Benacus  is  twice  noticed  by  Virgil. 
(Georg.,  2,  158 — Jin.,  10, 204.)  Its  principal  prom- 
ontory, Sirmiutn,  has  been  commemorated  by  Catullus 
as  hia  favourite  residence.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  sub- 
ject to  sodden  storms.  (Georg.,  2,  160.)  In  expla- 
nation of  this,  compare  the  following  remarks  of  Eu- 
stace :  "  We  left  Sirmionc  (Strmium),  and,  lighted  by 
the  moon,  glided  smoothly  over  the  lake  to  IJesensa- 
no,  four  miles  distant,  where,  about  eight,  we  stepped 
from  the  boat  into  a  very  good  inn.  So  far  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Benacus  was  very  different  from  the 
description  which  Virgil  hss  given  of  its  stormy  char- 
acter. Before  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from 
our  windowa,  we  observed  it  still  calm  and  unruffled. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  I  was  roused  from  sleep 
by  tbe  door  and  windows  bursting  open  at  once,  and 
the  wind  roaring  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and, 
looking  out,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lake  in  the  moat  dreadful  agitation,  and  the  waves 
dashing  against  the  walla  of  the  inn,  and  resembling 
the  swelling  of  the  ocean  more  than  the  petty  agitation 
of  inland  waters.  Shortly  after,  tbe  landlord  entered 
with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shutters,  expressed 
some  apprehensions,  but,  at  the  same  time,  assured  me 
that  their  bouse  was  built  to  resist  such  sudden  tem- 
pests, and  that  I  might  repose  with  confidence  under 
a  roof  which  had  withstood  full  many  a  storm  ss  ter- 
rible as  that  which  occasioned  our  present  alarm. 
Next  morning,  the  lake,  so  tranquil  and  serene  tbe 
evening  before,  presented  a  surfsce  covered  with  fosm, 
and  swelling  into  mountain-billows  that  burst  in  break- 
ers every  instant  at  the  very  door  of  tbe  inn,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  house  with  spray.  Virgil's  description 
now  seemed  nature  itself."  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  1, 
p.  203,  seqq.) 

Bindis,  the  name  of  a  Thracisn  goddess,  tbe  same 
with  Diana  or  Artemis.  (Compare  Ruhnkcn,  ad  Tim., 
p.  62.  —  Fischer,  Index  in  Palaphat.,  s.  v.  BcV 
ieia.)  This  name,  and  the  festival  of  this  deity,  spread 
even  to  Attica  and  Bithynta.  Bendi8  had  a  temple  in 
the  Munychium  at  Athens,  and  a  festival,  called  Bev- 
iiSeia,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  at  the  Piraus. 
(Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p.  129,  tcqq.) 

Be  neve  n  Tea,  a  city  of  Samnium,  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Caudium,  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Strabo,  249.) 
Its  more  ancient  name,  aa  we  are  informed  by  several 
writers,  was  Malevcntum.  (Lis.,  9.  27. — Pirn.,  3, 
1 1 .— Festus,  t.  ».  Be  net  cut. )    The  name  of  Malevcu- 
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him  is  said  to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
healthy atmosphere.  The  more  auspicious  appellation 
of  Brnrventvm  was  substituted  when  the  Romans  sent 
a  colony  thither  (A  U.C.  483).  Tradition  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  thw  city  to  Diomede  (Solinus,  c.  8. 
—Stevk.  By?  ,  s.  v.),  but  other  accounts  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  first  possessed  by  the  Auso- 
nes.  (Fetttu,  *.  v.  Auaon.)  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans  during  the  whole  of  the  aecond 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for 
ita  firm  attachment  to  the  republic  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. (Lit).,  27,  10.)  We  subsequently  hear  of  ita 
being  a  second  time  colonized  by  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  and  also  a  third  time  under  Nero.  (Front, 
it  Col  —  Compare  Tac\tu$,  Aim  ,  15,  34.— Ptot ,  p. 
66.)  The  account  which  Horace  gives  of  the  fare  he 
there  met  with  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  will  oc- 
cur to  every  reader.  Benevenlum  was  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato 
and  Colore.  Its  position  was  a  very  important  one, 
since  here  the  main  roads  intersected  each  other  from 
Lalium  into  Southern  Italy,  and  from  Samnium  into 
Campania.  Under  the  Lombards  Beneventum  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  The  moat  beautiful  relic  of  former  days,  at 
this  place,  ia  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventum  Pyr- 
rhus  waa  defeated  by  Dentatua,  A  U.C.  479.  It  ia 
now  Bcnevento.  (Cramer' a  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
246 — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  791,  teqq.) 

Bsricyntu,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from  Mount 
Berecyntus  in  Phrygia,  where  she  waa  particularly  wor- 
shipped.   (Stat.,Tkeb.,  4,  782  —  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  9,  82.) 

Bkrkcvntii.  a  Phrygian  tribe,  celebrated  by  the 
poets  in  connexion  with  Cybele.  so  often  styled  "Ber- 
eryntxa  Mater."  Pliny  places  the  Berecyntian  district 
on  the  borders  of  Caria,  about  the  Glaucua  and  Me- 
ander.   (Plin.,  5,  29.) 

Bkrkcyntus,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia  Major,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sangarius.  It  was  sacred  to  Cybele, 
who  is  hence  styled  Bcrecyntia  Mater,  "  The  Bcre- 
cynlhian  mother."    (Serv.,  ad  Mn  ,  9,  82.) 

Berkmck  (less  correctly  Bbronick),  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  females  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  means  "victory-bringing,"  or  "bearer  of 
victory,"  the  initial  /3  being  written,  according  to  Ma- 
cedonian usage,  for  the  letter  0,  or,  in  other  words, 
Wrprv'iKi)  being  put  for  QeptvUrf,  just  as  the  Macedo- 
nians said  BtXimroc  for  btktnnor.  {MaiUaire,  Dtal., 
p.  184,  ed.  Sturz  ) — The  most  remarkable  of  this 
name  were  the  following :  I.  the  granddaughter  of 
Cassander,  brother  of  Antipater.  She  married  Philip, 
a  Macedonian,  probably  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexan- 
der, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Magas,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Anti- 
gone, whom  she  married  to  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
Sho  followed  into  Egypt  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
ter, who  returned  to  that  country  to  rejoin  her  husband 
Ptolemy  I.  Berenice  inspired  this  prince  with  so 
strong  a  passion  that  he  put  away  Eurydice,  although 
ha  had  children  by  her,  and  married  the  former.  He 
also  gave  the  preference,  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  to  her  son  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  the  better 
claims  of  his  offspring  by  Eurydice.  Berenice  was  re- 
markable for  her  beauty,  and  her  portrait  often  appears 
on  the  medals  of  Ptolemy  I.,  along  with  that  of  the 
latter. — II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoo.  She  followed  bcr  mother  into  exile,  and  re- 
tired with  her  to  the  court  of  Magas,  at  Cyrene,  who 
married  Arsinoe,  and  adopted  Berenice.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  why  Polybius  and  Justin  make  Bere- 
nice to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Magas,  while  Cal- 
limachus  gives  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe  as 
her  parents.  After  the  death  of  Magas,  Arsinoe  en- 
gaged her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of 


Poliorcetea ;  but,  on  the  young  prince'i 
having  come  from  Macedonia  to  Cyrene,  she  became 
attached  to  him  herself.    Demetrius,  conducting  bin- 
self  insolently,  was  slain  in  a  conspiracy,  at  the  heW 
of  which  waa  Berenice.    The  latter  thereupon  mi- 
ned her  brother  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  III.  A  short 
time  after  the  nuptials,  Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  g<>  ca 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  Berenice  roide  a  wr 
that  she  would  consecrate  her  beautiful  head  of  but 
to  Venus  if  ber  husband  returned  safe  to  Egypt 
Upon  his  return  she  fulfilled  her  vow  in  the  tempi*  of 
Venus  Zephyrite*.    On  the  following  day,  howem, 
the  hair  was  not  to  be  found.    As  both  the  monarch 
and  his  queen  were  greatly  disquieted  at  the  low, 
Conon  the  Samaritan,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  ibt 
day,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  decors  J 
that  the  locks  of  Berenice  had  been  removed  by  divine 
interposition,  and  translated  to  the  skies  in  the  form 
of  a  constellation.    Hence  the  cluster  of  start  near 
the  tail  of  the  Lion  ia  called  Coma  Berenices  ("  Ber- 
enice's hair").    Callimachus  wrote  s  piece  on  tin* 
subject,  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  which  into  Litis 
verse  by  Catullus  has  reached  our  time.  (Ca/mfl, 
Carm.,  66. — Compare  Hygin.,  Poet.  Antrim ,  J,  24. 
— Doenng,  ad  Catull.,  I.  c. — Heyni,  de  genw  **nh 
Ptolemaorum,  Opauc, -vol.  1,  p.  177.)   Berenice  *** 
put  to  death  B.C.  216,  by  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  Pbi- 
iopator,  her  son. — III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  PW»- 
delphus,  given  by  him  in  marriage  to  AntidcbusTbtoi, 
king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  cement  a  peace  between  the 
two  countries.    After  the  desth  of  her  father,  Anuo- 
chus  put  her  aside  and  recalled  his  former  wife  Uod 
ice.    This  last,  having  taken  off  Antiochus  by  poison, 
sought  to  destroy  Berenice  also  as  well  as  her  ton. 
This  son  was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  an  enussf 
ry  of  Laodice's,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death ;  ud 
Berenice,  in  searching  for  him,  was  entrapped  and 
slain,  B.C.  246  —  IV.  Called  by  some  authors  Cleo- 
patra, waa  the  only  legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  Uth- 
urus,  and  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  B.C.  81.    Sylla,  who  was  at  that  lime  dictator, 
compelled  her  to  marry,  and  share  her  throne  with.  Iff! 
cousin,  who  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander. 
She  was  poisoned  by  the  tatter  only  nineteen  dart 
after  the  marriage — V.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes 
The  people  of  Alexandres  having  revolted  against  Cut 
prince,  B.C.  58,  drove  him  out,  and  placed  upon  toe 
throne  his  two  daughters,  Tryphena  and  Berenice.  The 
former  died  soon  after,  and  Berenice  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Seleucus.  surnamed  Cyhosaeus.  Hit 
personal  deformity,  however,  and  vicious  character, 
soon  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  queen,  that  the 
caused  him  to  be  strangled.    Berenice  then  mimed 
Archclaus;  but,  Ptolemv  Auletes  having  been  re- 
stored by  Gabinius,  the  Roman  commander,  she  wtf 
put  to  death  by  her  own  father,  B.C.  65. — VI.  A  ra- 
tive  of  Chios,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithradalet  of 
Ponlus.    On  the  overthrow  of  this  monsreh't  power 
by  Lucullus,  Berenice,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
her  husband,  took  poison  along  with  his  other  wires; 
but  this  not  proving  effectual,  she  was  stranded  br 
the  eunuch  Bacchus,  B.C.  71. — VII.  Dau^ter  of 
Agrippa  I.,  king  of  Juda?a,  and  born  A  D  28  She 
was  at  first  affianced  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander; 
but  this  young  man  having  died,  Agrippa  gave  her  in 
marriage  to  his  brother  Herod,  king  of  Chalcu.  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Bereritci- 
snus  and  Hyrcanus.    Having  lost  her  husband  when 
she  was  at  (he  age  of  twenty,  ahe  went  to  live  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  a  circumstance  which  gave  n* 
to  reports  injurious  to  her  character.    To  put  an  end 
to  these  rumours,  she  made  proposals  to  Polemo,  lung 
of  Cilicia,  and  offered  to  become  his  wife  if  he  would 
embrace  Judaism.    Polemo  consented,  but  she  won 
left  him,  and  returned,  in  all  probability,  to  her  brother, 
for  she  was  with  the  latter  when  St.  Paul  w 
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at  Jmalem,  A  D.  63.    The  commerce  between  the 
gnltr  pu  became  now  so  public,  that  the  rumour 
eves  reached   Rome,  and  we  find  Juvenal  alluding 
to  the  iW  in  one  of  hi*  satires  (6,  155).    She  fol- 
lowed Agrtppa  when  he  went  to  join  Vespasian,  whom 
Nero  sad  charged  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
A  sew  scene  now  opened  for  her ;  she  won  the  affec- 
of  I'tius,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Ves- 
psfitfl  was  established  on  the  throne,  and  Titus  re- 
torted hosse  after  terminating  the  Jewish  war,  she 
accompanied  him  to  Rome  along  with  her  brother 
Afriava.    At  Rome  she  lived  openly  with  Titus,  and 
took  us  her  abode  in  the  imperial  palace,  as  we  learn 
fern  Dm  Cassiua,  who  states  also  that  she  was  then  in 
'M  dower  of  her  age  Titui 


i  wife  ;  but  he  was  compelled 
kf  lae  murmurs  of  his  subjects  to  abandon  this  idea, 
sad  he  sent  her  away  from  the  city  soon  after  his  ac- 
eesaoa  to  the  throne.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
piec  by  8  us  torn  us  {Tit.,  7),  who  appears  more  enti- 
ties' to  belief  than  Dio  Cassiua,  according  to  whom 
Titaa  sent  Berenice  away  before  his  secession  to  the 
law.  and  refused  to  receive  her  again,  when  she 
tad  returned  to  Rome  a  short  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.  (Dio  Cass.,  66,  15  et  18.) 
—There  is  a  great  difficulty  attending  the  history  of 
tan  Berenice  ss  regards  her  intimacy  with  Titus.  She 
avn.  »t  least,  have  been  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
•I*  fcM  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  prince, 
tae  aftj-ooe  years  old  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
sane  which  forms  the  subject  of  Racine's  tragedy. 
Many  ire  mchoed  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bere- 
Bet  to  whom  Titos  was  attached  was  the  daughter 
w  Manamne  and  Archclaus,  and,  consequently,  the 
n*ce  of  the  Berenice  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing .  she  would  be  twenty-five  years  old  when  Titus 
came  into  J  odea  (Clavier,  tn  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4, 
a  541, stfs  )— VIII.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sous  Arabic  us,  from  which  a  road  was  made 
across  lbs  intervening  desert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Piowroy  Pruladclphus,  258  miles  in  length.  From 
law  harbour  the  vessels  of  Egypt  took  their  departure 
far  Arabia  Felix  and  India.  It  was  through  the  me- 
6u.i  of  Berenice  also,  and  the  caravan  route  to  Cop- 
la*,  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  Romans  with  India 
*»  conducted.  By  this  line  of  communication,  it  is 
**  that  ■  sum  not  less  than  what  would  be  now 
£400.000.  was  remitted  by  the  Roman  traders  to  their 
correspondent*  in  the  East,  in  payment  of  merchandise 
•*«h  okiroatelv  sold  for  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
'Pas,  4.23  —  Id.  0.  29  —Strab,  560 —Agatkemer., 
Xi)  The  ruins  of  the  sncient  Berenice  are  found  at 
toe  modern  port  of  Habest  (Murray,  Hist.  Aecovnt, 
4e.  vsl  2,  p  187  )— IX.  A  city  of  Cyrenaica,  called 
aho  Hespens.  In  its  vicinity  the  ancients  placed  the 
?«den»  of  the  Hesperidc*.  It  is  now  Hengazi,  a 
*w  tad  filthy  town.  Few  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
lemaia  above  ground,  although  much  might  be  brought 
is  light  by  excavation.  "  When  we  reflect,"  remarks 
Cast  Beecby. "  that  Berenice  flourished  under  Juatin- 
*a  and  that  its  walla  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in 
■»  reign  of  that  emperor,  it  will  be  thought  some- 
scat  «niguUr,  that  both  the  town  and  its  walls  should 
htee  disappeared  so  completely  as  they  have  done." 
Of  the  latter,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  above  the  sur- 


plain.  (  Modern  Traveller,  part  49.  p  98  ) 
\.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurua,  nurse  to 
Semete.  Jaoo  assumed  her  shape,  when  she  persuaded 
Semeie  not  to  receive  the  visits  of  Jupiter  if  he  did  not 
swear  in  the  majesty  of  a  god  (OrtJ.  Met.,  3,  27*  ) 
—II.  The  wife  of  Doryclus.  whose  form  was  attuned 
Wins  at  the  institution  of  Juno,  when  she  advised 
<a»Tro,an  women  to  burn  the  fleet  of  jEneas  in  Si- 
«*?■  ( Jwg ^  Ml,  5,  620  ) 
Bile  »  or  Brrrhoa,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
*iof  Edessa.    It  was  a  place  pf  groat 


antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
Its  situation,  as  is  generally  agreed,  answers  to  that 
of  the  present  A'<ira  Vena.  Some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances respecting  Benra  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  II.  — Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  232). 

Brrosos,  a  Babylonian  historian,  rendered  much 
more  famous  by  the  mention  of  others  than  from  any- 
thing which  is  known  of  his  own  performances.  He  was 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and,  having  learned  the  Creek  language  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, be  removed  to  Creece,  and  opened  a  school 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  islsnd  of  Cos,  where 
his  productions  acquired  him  great  fame  with  the  Athe- 
nians. The  ancients  mention  three  books  of  his,  rel- 
ative to  the  history  of  the  Chaldaans,  of  which  Jose- 
phus  and  Eusebius  have  preserved  fragments.  As  a 
priest  of  Belus,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which 
the  records  of  the  temple,  and  the  learning  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Chaldarans,  could  afford,  and  seems  to 
have  composed  his  work  with  a  serious  regard  for 
truth.  Annius  of  Viterbo  published  a  work  under  the 
name  of  Berosus,  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  a 
forgery.    (Cory's  Ancient  Fragment,  p.  vni.,  Pratf.) 

Bkrttus  (Beroths,  F.zek.,  47,  16. — Bnfxiidi),  Jo- 
seph ,  Ant.  Jud„  5,  I. — Berothai,  2  Sam.,  8,  8),  an 
ancient  town- of  Phoenicia,  about  twenty-four  miles 
south  of  Byblus,  famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the 
study  of  law,  and  styled  by  the  emperor  "  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  laws."  The  civil  law  was  tsught 
there  in  Greek,  as  it  was  at  Rome  in  Latin.  It  bad 
also  the  name  of  Colomia  Felix  Julia,  from  Augustus 
Cesar,  who  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  named  it  in 
honour  of  his  daughter.  (Pirn.,  5,  20  )  The  modern 
appellation  is  Beirout.  The  adjacent  plain  is  renowned 
as  the  place  where  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  slew  the  dragon ;  in  memory  of  which,  a 
small  ebapel  was  built  upon  the  spot,  dedicated  at  first 
to  that  Christian  hero,  but  now  changed  to  a  mosque. 
It  was  frequently  captured  and  recaptured  during  the 
crusades.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting missionary  stations  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
many  important  advantages  for  such  s  purpose.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  within  three  days  of  Damascus,  two  days' 
sail  of  Cyprus,  two  from  Tyre,  and  three  from  Tripoli. 
Its  present  population  is  about  10.000.  (For  interest- 
ing notices  of  this  place,  consult  Jr writ's  Researches, 
vols.  1  and  2  —  Life  of  Rev.  Pltny  Fisk— Missionary 
Herald,  &c.) 

Brsippo,  a  seaport  town  of  Hispania  Bastica,  east 
of  Junonis  Promontorium,  where  Mela  was  born. 
Its  ruins  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  Porto 
Barbato.  (I 'i„i„.<  Transact.,  vol.  80.  p.  922.)  The 
town  of  Vejer  de  la  Fronfera,  which  msny  think  rep- 
resents the  ancient  Besippo  (Hardoum,  ad  Plm.,  3, 
3).  lies  too  far  from  the  sea.  ( Ukert,  Gtog,  vol.  2,  p. 
343.) 

Brssi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  occupying  a  district 
called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rhodopc  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Hebrus.  The  Bessi  belonged  to  tho 
powerful  nation  of  the  Satrs?,  the  only  Thracian  tribe, 
which  had  never  been  subjugated.  (Herod.,  7,  110.) 
According  to  Strabo  (318),  they  were  a  very  lawless 
and  predatory  race,  and  were  not  conquered  finally  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  {Dio  Cass.,  54. — Flor.,  4,  12.) 

B Rases,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after  tho 
battle  of  Arbeli,  seized  Darius,  his  sovereign,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  prisoner  to  his  sa- 
trapy ;  but,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the  Macedonians, 
he  left  the  monarch  wounded  and  dying  in  the  way, 
and  effected  his  own  escape.  Being  subsequently  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  that  monarch,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (Justin,  12.  6),  gave  him  up 
for  punishment  to  the  brother  of  Dsnus.  (Compare 
Curt.,  5,  12,  seqq.-ld.,  7,  5.)  P«u«*JjJ|j 
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states,  that  Alexander  himself  punished  the  offender  in 
the  following  manner :  be  caused  two  straight  trees  to 
he  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  inmlc  fast  to  each  ; 
then  suffering  the  trees  to  retdm  to  their  former  posture, 
his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  tbe  violence  of  the  recoil. 
(Plut.,  Fir.  Alex.)  Arrian  makes  Alexander  to  have 
caused  his  nostrils  to  be  slit,  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  and  the  offender,  after  this,  to  have  been  sent 
to  Ec  ha  tan  a,  and  pot  to  death  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media.  {Arrian,  Exp. 
At.,  4,  7.) 

Biamor,  a  son  of  tbe  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Manto 
daughter  of  Tireaias.  Servius  makes  him  the  founder 
of  Mantua,  and  identical  with  Ocnus.  (Sere,  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  9,  60  —  Id  ad  Mn.,  10,  198.)  The 
allusion  in  Virgil's  ninth  Eclogue  is  thought  to  be  to 
this  same  Bianor,  but 


consult  the,  remarks  of  Heyne, 
■a*  fa* 

Bus,  I.  son  of  A  mythaon  and  Idomene,  was  king  of 
Argos,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  M  dam- 
pus.  (Ftd.  Melampus.)—  II.  One  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  He  was  son  of  Teutamus,  and  was 
bom  at  Pricne,  in  Ionia,  about  570  B.C.  Bias  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  studied  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, and  employed  his  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
bis  friends,  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  noble  use  of  his 
wealth.  His  advice,  that  the  lonians  should  fly  before 
the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not  followed,  and 
the  victory  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion.  The  inhsbilants  of  Priene,  when 
besieged  by  Mazares,  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  with 
their  property.  On  this  occasion  Bias  replied  to  one 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  departure,  "  1  car- 
ry everything  with  me."  He  remained  in  his  native 
country,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
countrymen  buried  him  with  splendour,  and  honoured 
his  memory.  Some  of  his  apophthegms  are  still  pre- 
served. (Biogr.  Umv.,  vol.  4,  p,  455. — Encyclop. 
Amcrtc,  vol.  2,  n.  89,  »eq.) 

BiBACf  i.us  (M.  Furius),  a  Lstin  poet,  born  at  Cre- 
mona about  103  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  composed 
a  turgid  poem  entitled  Aithwpia,  on  the  legend,  very 
probably,  of  the  .-Ethiopian  Memnon  ;  and  also  another 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  This  last  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  epic  poem  on  Ca-sar's  wars  in 
Oaul.  {Burmann,  Anthol.  Lot.,  lib.  2,  ep.  238.) 
Both  works  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  couple  of 
fragments  remaining.  (fliiAr,  Gcsch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
1,  p.  124.)  Horace  (Serm.,  2,  5,  40)  ridicules  a 
laughable  verse  of  his,  in  which  Jupiter  is  represented 
as  spitting  snow  upon  the  Alps:  "Jupiter  hbernaa 
cana  nive  conapuet  AlpcaV  This  line  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
Gallic  war.  Quintilian  (10.  1.  96)  enumerates  Bi- 
baculus  among  the  Roman  Iambic  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other part  of  his  work  (8,  6,  18),  gives  this  same  line, 
citing  it  as  an  instance  of  harsh  metaphor.  It  is  sur- 
prising that  the  critic  did  not  carry  bis  censure  farther 
than  this,  and  therefore  Spalding  well  remarks  of  the 
omission,  '*  Debt  bat  autem  nosier  Mordium  qvoque  in- 
cut arc  hane  metapkoramV  To  render  his  parody 
more  severe,  Horace  substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the 
monarch  of  the  skies,  and,  to  prevent  all  mistake,  sp- 
plies  to  the  former  a  laughsble  species  of  designstion, 
drawn  directly  from  his  personal  appearance,  "  ping  it  i 
tentuM  omaso,"  "distended  with  bis  fat  paunch." 
{Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Bibractk,  a  large  town  of  the  ^Edui  in  Gaul,  upon 
tbe  Arrows,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ligeris  or 
Loire.  It  was  afterward  called  Augustodunum,  and  is 
now  Autun.    (C«.,  B.  G.,  7,  55,  Ac) 

BibClus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpumius  Bibolus,  by  Portia, 
Cato's  daughter.  He  was  Cwir'i  colleague  in  tbe 
consulship,  but,  finding  it  impossible  to  thwart  the 


measures  of  the  former,  he  retired  from  public  afliin 
in  a  great  degree,  and  during  eight  months  (the  period 
that  remained  for  his  holding  the  consulship)  content* 
ed  himself  with  publishing  edicts.  This  conduct 
placed  his  colleague  in  an  odious  light,  and  Cawar  en- 
deavoured, by  meana  of  the  populace,  whom  he  b»« 
excited  for  this  purpose,  to  force  Bibulus  to  leave  kn 
dwelling,  and  come  forth  and  take  an  active  pan  m 
public  affairs.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  umm- 
cessful  Bibulus  waa  not  very  conspicuous  lor  mi'i* 
tary  talents.  In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Poroper, 
however,  he  had  the  chief  command  of  tbe  fleet  of  the 
latter.  He  died  at  sea  in  the  course  of  tbe  civtl  ess- 
test.    (Biogr.  Unn>.,  vol.  4,  p.  463.) 

BirxoNs,  a  surname  of  Jsnus,  because  be  was  rep- 
resented with  two  face*.    ( Vid  Jsnus  ) 

BilbIlis,  I.  a  city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispaoa 
Tsrrsconensis,  southeast  of  Nomantie,  and  southwest 
of  Nertobriga.  It  lay  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  nm 
Bilbilis,  and  was  a  Roman  municipiom.  The  poet 
Martial  was  born  here.  Bilbilis  was  famed  for  the 
temper  of  the  weapons  manufactured  in  it.  The  romi 
of  the  ancient  city  lie  not  far  from  tbe  modem  Ctk- 
tayud,  at  a  place  called  Bamboia.  (Plin.,  34.  14.— 
Mart  ,  10,  103  —  Id.,  4,  55.)— IT.  A  river  of  His- 
pania  Tarraeonensis,  running  by  Bilbilis,  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Celtiberi,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus.  It » 
now  the  Xalon.  Its  waters  were  famous  for  temper- 
ing iron.  (Hiervn.,  Pant,  de  Flum.  Hitp  —Mvtid, 
10,  103.  et  ttlt  —Jaatin,  44,  8.) 

Bt  mater,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifies 
that  he  had  two  mothtra,  because,  when  taken  from  hi» 
mother's  womb,  he  was  placed  in  tbe  thigh  of  his  nv 
ther  Jupiter.    (Otid,  Met.,  4,  12.) 

BiNGiuti,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Germania  Prima,  west 
of  Moguntiacum.  It  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  and  i»  no* 
Bmgen.    (Tacit.,  Hut  ,  4,  70.) 

Biok,  I.  a  native  of  Borysthenes,  of  low  extraction 
When  young  he  waa  sold  as  a  slave  to  an  orator,  who 
afterward  gave  htm  his  freedom,  and  left  htm  large 
possessions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Athens,  and  ip- 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  bad  sev- 
eral preceptors ;  but  chiefly  sttached'  himself  to  the 
doctrine  of  Tbeodorus.  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  of  wind 
he  was  s  professed  advocate  He  flourished  about  tb» 
120th  Olympiad.  (Diog  Laert..  4.  46,  aeqq.)—U 
An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son  of  ^Eschylus.— HI  A 
Greek  poet,  bom  near  Smyrna,  in  tbe  district  of  Polos- 
sa.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Sicily,  and  to  have 
died  there  of  poison,  as  his  pupil  Moschus  informs  s» 
in  an  elegy  on  his  death.  8ome  make  him  contempo- 
rary with  Theocritus,  while  others  suppose  that  he 
flourished  a  century  later,  about  187  BC  Hen 
ranked,  along  with  Moschus,  among  tbe  bucolic  poets, 
less  on  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  pieces,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lyric  or  philosophical  char- 
acter, than  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  he  treats 
them.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  simplicity 
and  na'i"vete\  His  productions  are  in  general  too  la- 
boured ;  but  in  description  he  succeeds  perfectly,  sad 
his  writings  are  not  wanting  in  elegance,  and  in  cor- 
rect and  pleasing  imagery.  There  are  many  good 
editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally  printed  with 
those  of  Moschus,  the  best  of  which  is  that  of  Valcke- 
naer,  bugd.  Bat.,  1810,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Oxford  m 
1816,  by  Gaisford,  in  tbe  Poet*  Minorca  Groxt. 

Hisu.t.t,  a  people  of  Mscedonia,  situate  between 
the  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon.  They  were  of  Thra- 
cian  origin.  ( Herodotus,  7,  1 15.)  Tbieopompus,  who 
is  cited  by  Steph.  Byz.  (*.  v.  BtooXria),  sffirmed,  thit 
almost  alt  the  hares  in  the  country  occupied  by  this 
people  were  found  to  have  two  livers.  (Cramer* 

Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p  286  )  |  |  . 

Bisantuk,  a  town  on  the  Propontis,  northwest  ol 
Perinthos.    It  was  called  also  Rcedestus,  and  is  bo* 
(tYerost,  7,  187.) 
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Br?r*jna.  a  lake  of  Thrace,  near  Abdcra.  It  de- 
rived as  aaae  from  lb*  Bwtonea,  who  10 habited  its 
that*,  nd  acid  dominion  over  th«  surrounding  dis- 
trict {R*nd,  7,  110  —  Scymn.,Ck  ,  673) 

B*rir«u,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
iif  Eexioe  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and 
Galitu.  en  the  east  by  Paphlagonia,  and  on  the  west 
W  ike  Propoolt*  and  My*ii.  One  of  the  earl  is r  names 
d  du  regno,  more  particularly  along  the  shores  of  the 
Ptopontia  and  Euxme,  wu  Bebrycia,  derived  from 
tat  Benrvees.  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  primitive 
tetter*  id  the  land.  Homer  nowhere  mentions  the 
w-e  of  :h:s  country  by  the  appellation  of  Btthynians, 
hat  mrenabiv  designates  them  as  Mr  si  ana  and  Phrygi- 
an. (fl,2,868  —  lb.,  13.792— <Srre*.,  665  )  Stra- 
at  att  also  proved,  that  the  Mysians  nut  only  occupied 
vce  <&m*  of  the  I«eke  Ascanius  and  the  plaint  of  Ni- 
f«  bat  that  they  extended  as  far  at  Cbalcedon  and 
a» TWan  Bosporus.  (Smb.,  566)  Though  we 
cssnst  precisely  fix  the  period  at  which  the  Bilhyni 
■tried  m  the  fertile  district  to  which  they  communi- 
ons' their  name,  we  can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
esseuy  whence  they  came,  since  the  testimony  of  an- 
t-vox? ■  oaawmous  in  escribing  to  them  a  Three lan 
tngai  Herodotus,  in  particular,  assert*  that,  accord* 
■f  tataen  own  traditions,  they  came  from  the  banks 
ef  iht  Strtmon,  sod,  having  been  driven  from  their 


csamtri  the  Teucn  and  Mysi,  crossed  over  into 
Am.  (Herod,  7,  75.)  Thucvdidea  also  and  Xen- 
osksa  expressly  style   them  Bithynian  Thraciana. 


(Tbrwi.4,  75  — Xen.,  Hut.  Gr  ,  I,  3,  2  —  ld.tb, 
3  VI  i    Same  geographers  have  noticed  a  distinction 

■  be  observed  in  regard  to  thia  people,  namely,  that 

ueellauoa  of  Bithyni  was  properly  applicable  to 
las  aland  population,  while  that  of  the  coast  took  the 
n*rar  of  Tbrei.  (Apo/lod.  Rhod ,  2,  462  —  Euetatk. 
"  L*c*p.'Ptrug.,  793  — PUn  ,  6,  82.)  But,  his- 
tsncaOr  ipeaking.  it  is  of  little  value  — The  Bithyni- 
us.  h  H-rrodoios  ra forms  us  (I.  28).  were  first  sub- 
jected :-v  Cessus.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  I.ydian 
tnawe  they  passed  under  that  of  Persia,  and  their 
esenuy  became  the  seal  of  a  satrapy  sometimes  known 

■  awtocr  by  the  title  of  Dascylium,  tomctimes  of 
t*t  Hellespont,  but  more  commonly  of  Bithynia. 
TV  people  lived  principally  in  villages ;  the  only  con- 
■*r»Me  towns  being  situate  on  the  coaat,  and  inbsb- 
tej  a?  Greek  colonists.  This  state  of  things  lasted 
«*  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  taken  military 

of  the  country  after  the  defeat  and  expul- 
««Jri  y  ttie  Peruana  from  the  peninsula  On  the  de- 
«*»*i»t  \ht  Kmc  of  Maccdon,  we  find  Botirua.  the  son 
•fDyaalsaa,  aThracian  chief,  seising  upon  Astacus, 
*  Gnek  town  en  the  oeacoaat,  end,  after  defeating 
C*JimjS  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Grecian 
**<■»  la  that  country,  establishing  en  independent 
.  fiw-fafaiy,  which  be  transmitted,  through  his  lineal 
fcteeasseta  Baa  and  Xinates,  to  Nicomedea,  son  of 
«at  hue?,  whs.  after  the  death  of  Lysimachua,  first 
taswsed  tbe  tide  of  King  of  Bithynia.  He  gave  his 
to  :K«  e*ty  of  Aetaeue,  which  from  henceforth 
«m  called  N loomed ul,  end  became  the  capital  of  the 
ww  bagesaa.  (Jafcwtn  excerpt,  ap.  Phot.,  p.  740, 
"*  -Ptaeea.,  6,  12.)    An  account  of  the  succession 

■  isu  (srndy  will  be  fmmd  under  the  articles  Nicoin- 
•wt  isd  PruMss  — I<*ke  other  Asiatic  sovereign*, 
-v  iinjf«  of  DitQvma  bjc  said  to  have  been  sensual 
U  *£,  «  „»*.  (  Po/yfr.,  $7,  2.— Ctc,  Ksrr.,  5,  11.) 
Tat  auenor  of  the  country  was  mountainous  and 
***HXt*.,  A<ud  .  6.  15. — Meet.,  Ckon ,  p.  128), 
be  aear  tke  tea  it  was  covered  with  rich  and  fertile 
^'.tiackty  spread  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
faiiee  eeasisted  ia  grain  of  every  sort;  in  wine, 

sga,  and  vartout  kinds  of  wood.  (Xen., 
«.  4,  4  .— «<re»..  566  —  Plin  ,  11,  42  )  The 
portion  of  BHhynie  haa  received  from  the 


on  the  Euxine  and  around  the  Bosporus  they  call  Ko 
djatli.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  16V,  rree.) 

HiTON.    Vtd.  Cleobis. 

BitdkIcdh.    Kid.  Avaricnm. 

BiToaloxa,  a  people  of  Gaul.  There  were  two 
tribes  of  this  name,  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and  the  Bilur- 
iges  Vivisci.  The  former  were  in  Gallia  Celtics,  to 
the  west  of  the  Jvdui.  Their  capiul  was  Avaricum, 
now  Bourgts.  The  Vivisci  were  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Garuinna. 
Their  chief  city  was  Burdtgala,  now  Bordeaux. 
(CV#.,  B.  O  ,  8,  5,  fLc.—Lematrt,  Index  Geogr.  ad 
Cat.,  a.  ».,  p.  210,  atq.) 

Bizta,  a  city  in  Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine, above  Halmydeesus,  and  northwest  of  Byzantium. 
It  is  now  Pysie.  The  poets  fabled  that  it  was  shun- 
ned  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Tereus. 
(PHn  ,  4,  11. — Son*.,  c  10  — Oeid,  Met.,  6,  424, 
*•««.) 

.  BlandusTa,  or,  more  properly,  Bandusia,  a  fountain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Fonie  Beilo.  (Compere 
the  rwtnarks  of  the  commentators  ou  Horace,  Ode  3, 
13,  I.) 

BLASTOPHOCNicKf,  a  people  of  Lusitania.  (A ppian, 
de  rtb.  Hisp.,  6,  66.)  Ukert  maintains  the  identity 
of  this  people  with  the  Bsstuli  Pomi.  (Geegr.,  vol.  2, 
p  309.) 

Blxhmy is,  a  people  of  -Ethiopia  swore  Mgyptum, 
dwelling,  according  to  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Astaboras,  towards  the  Sinus  A  values. 
They  were  fabled  to  he  withoot  heads,  and  to  have  the 
eyes  and  mouth  plsced  in  the  breast.  This  fable  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  prevailing 
among  this  people,  of  depressing  their  beads  between 
their  shoulders,  which  they  forced  upward,  so  that 
their  necks  became  very  short,  and  their  hesds  were 
concealed  partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly  by  their 
long  end  thick  hair.  (Strab.,  563.— Mela,  1,  4,  8.— - 
Plin.,  5,  8.  —  Amm.  Martell.,  14,  4. —  Vopuc.  in 
Prob.,  c.  17  — Proeop.,  Belt.  Pert.,  c.  19  —  CUwitan, 
Car*,  de  Nil.,  v.  19  —  Mmii.  Dwnye.,  17,  exir.) 

Boaoicca.    Vtd.  Boudicee. 

Boaokios,  a  river  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  water- 
ing the  town  of  Thronium.  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Manes,  and  was  no** 
thing  more  than  a  torrent,  which  was  sometimes  en* 
tirely  dry,  though  occasionally  it  was  swollen  so  as 
to  be  two  plelhra  in  breadth.  (Compare  bycophron, 
v.  1146.) 

BnccNUs,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  the 
lieutenant  of  Marius.  Many  of  the  old  editions  of 
Sallust  read  Jugurtha  filia  Boccho  nupterat  (Jug. 
Belt.,  80),  instead  of  Boeehi,  dec,  thereby  making 
Bocchus  to  have  been  Jugurthae  son-in-law.  The 
Abbe  Broticr,  relying  upon  this  reading  and  some  of 
Sylla'a  me<ials,  projioses  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Marius,  where  mention  is  msde  of  Bocchus,  the  term 
'•  son-in-law"  for  "  father-in-law  ,"  but  M.  Vaovilliers 
more  judiciously  contends,  from  six  MSS.  of  Sallust, 
and  in  conformity  with  Florus  (3,  1),  for  the  expression 
"father-in-law"  of  Jugurtha.  Bocchus  obtained,  as 
the  reward  of  his  treachery,  the  western  part  of  No- 
midia,  which  waa  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
named  Mauritania  Ccsariensis,  now  ret.  (Sailiut, 
Jue.—Paterc^  8,  12.) 

Bodcaokatus,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when  Cxsar 
made  war  ageinat  them.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2.  23.) 

BokdromIa,  an  Athenian  festival,  sacred  to  Apollo 
Patrons,  and  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  as- 
sistance which  the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtheua,  from  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  wss  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  son  of  Nep- 
tune. It  wss  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromion, 
which  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  The 
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appellation  given  to  the  featival  is  derived  d«*d  rov  pot]- 
6t>«fitlv,  from  coming  to  help.  (Elymol.  Mag.,  m.  ». — 
Smd.,  a.  v.—  Ca!ttm.,  H.  in  Apoll.,  v.  69.— Plut , 
The:,  c.  27.—  WocAxmu/*,  i4//.,  vol.  4,  p.  143.) 

BobokomIom,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months 


Bcpotarchs,  who  presided  over  the  military  aa  wet!  is 
civil  departroenta  (Thucyd.,  2,  2  —Id..  4.  92.— Id.,  i, 
37) ;  the  latter  in  the  eaubliahmenl  of  four  council* 
which  were  poaaeaaed,  in  fact,  of  the  aovereign  au- 
thority, aincc  all  measures  of  imnortance  were  to  bt 


braled  during  it.    (Kid.  Boedromia.) 

BtEOTARcHA,  the  chief  magistrates  in  Boeotia.  They 
presided  in  the  national  councila,  and  commanded  the 


It  was  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  Attic  year,  and  submitted  to  their  deliberation.  The  general  aasembh; 
corresponded  nearly  to  our  September.  It  derived  ila  of  the  Boeotian  republic  was  held  in  the  temple  of  the 
name  from  the  featival  called  Boedromia  being  cele-  |  I  toman  Minerva.    (Pautan.,  9, 34  )    From  thecxiesf 

and  population  of  their  territory,  the  Boeotians  nupbi 
have  played  the  first  part  in  Greece,  if  they  had  not  ben 
prevented  by  the  bad  government  of  the  cities,  by  tat 
(brcea.  They  were,  in  later  limea  at  leaat,  elected  j  jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  the  consequent  want  of  unioa 
annually,  and  rigidly  restricted  to  their  term  of  office. 
Their  number  ia  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
fourteen,  the  primitive  number  of  the  confederate  Bceo- 
tian  atales.  It  was  afterward  reduced,  and  underwent 
many  vanationa.  Thebes  appears  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  two,  one  of  whom  waa  aupe- 
rior  in  authority  to  tne  real,  and  probably  acted  as 
president  of  the  board.  (Thucyd ,  2,  2  —  Id.,  4,  91. 
—Arnold,  ad  Thucyd  ,  /.  e.—ThirlwaWs  Htst.  Gr., 
vol.  I.  p  434  —Lie.,  42,  43  ) 

BceotIa,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Attica,  and  ahut  in  by  the  chains  of  Hel- 
icon, Cith*ron,  Parnassus,  and,  towards  the  sea, 
Ptoua  ;  which  mountains  enclosed  a  large  plain,  con- 
stituting the  chief  psrt  of  the  country.  Numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  Cephieaus  waa  the  moat  important, 
descending  from  the  heights,  had  probably  stagnated 
for  a  long  time,  and  fonned  lakes,  of  which  the  Copais 
wss  the  largest.  These  same  rivers  appear  to  have 
formed  the  soil  of  Boeotia,  which  ia  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  Greece.    Boeotia  was  also  perhaps  the  most 


And  yet  the  example  of  Epaminondas 
afterward  showed  that  the  genius  of  two  men  could 
outweigh  all  these  defects. — The  Boeotians  were  re- 
garded by  then  neighbours,  the  Atheniana,  aa  natartlh/ 
a  stupid  race.  Much  of  this,  however,  wss  wilful  ei- 
aggcration,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  national  ennutj, 
which  .seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  tnae* 
between  these  two  nations.  Besides,  this  country 
produced,  in  fact,  many  illustrious  men,  such  it  hV 
siod.  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Epammoodaa,  Pelopidi*,  4c. 
In  Boeotia,  too,  Mount  Helicon  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  the  fountains  and  mm 
of  the  country  were  consecrated. — The  modem  Dime 
of  Boeotia  is  Stramultpa,  in  Ltvadia,  which  bit 
comprehends  within  its  limits  the  ancient  Bsotis,  u 
one  of  its  component  parts. — In  Boeotia  are  several 
celebrated  ancicut  battle-fields,  the  former  glory  of 
which  has  been  increased  by  late  evenla ;  namely, 
Platsea  (now  the  village  Kokla),  where  Pausantai  ant 
Artstidea  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  their 
victory  over  Mardoniua  ;  Lcuetra  (now  the  vilbfe 


thickly  settled  part  of  Greece ;  for  no  other  could  .  Parapogia),  where  Epaminondas  triumphed  over  the 
show  an  equal  number  of  important  cities.  This  [  Spartans ;  Coronea,  where  the  Spartan  Ageailaui  de- 
country,  aa  we  learn  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  i  fcated  the  Thebans  ;  and  Cbaeronca,  where  Pblt 
Strabo.  Pauaanias,  and  other  ancient  writers,  waa  first  founded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  On- 
occupied  by  several  barbarous  clana,  under  the  various  cian  freedom. — Near  Tanagra,  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
names  of  Aones,  Eclenes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes.   rinna,  the  best  wine  wns  produced :  here  also  coekt 


(Strabo,  401. —  Pausan.,  9,  5.)  To  theae  aucceeded, 
according  to  the  common  account,  Cadmus  and  hia 
followers,  who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conciliating  others,  found- 
ed a  city,  which  became  afterward  ao  celebrated  under 
(tbe  name  of  Thebea,  and  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
'of  Cadmea.  The  descendants  of  Cadmua  were  com- 
pelled, aubsequently,  to  evacuate  Boeotia,  after  the 


were  bred,  of  remarkable  aire,  beauty,  and  coun^e. 
with  which  the  Grecian  cities,  passionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  were  supplied — The  Boeotians  were 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it  (("*• 
awr'i  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  189,  s/e* — Htertn'i 
Polities  of  Ane.  Greece,  p.  32,  Bancroft t  /raarf  — 
Encyclop.  Amene ,  vol.  2,  p.  151,  seqq.) 

Bokthiup,  Amcius  Manliua  Torquatus  Sevenoos,! 


capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  and  to  seek  ref-  man  celebrated  for  hia  virtues,  sen  ices,  honours,  and 


uge  in  the  country  of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees.  {Herod 
otus,  6,  61.— Pauaanias,  9,  6.)  They  regained,  how- 
evor,  possession  of  their  former  territory,  but  were  once 
more  expelled,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  by  a  numer- 
ous horde  of  Thraciana  and  others.  On  this  occasion, 
having  withdrawn  into  Theaaaty,  they  united  them- 
selves with  the  people  of  Arne,  a  district  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  for  the  first  time  aasumed  the  name  of  Boeo- 
tians. (Strabo,  401.)  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  The* sal 


tragical  end.    He  was  bom  about  A.D.  470.  in  Rome 
or  Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  reapectable  family ; 
was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  manner  well  cakulaud 
to  develop  his  extraordinary  abilities  ;  afterward  west 
to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, and  studied  philosophy  under  Proclna  aad  oth- 
ers. Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodonc.  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  master  of  ItaW,. 
loaded  with  marks  of  favour  and  esteem,  and  *** 
hesaaly,  when  they  j  raised  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire.    He  exerted 
once  more  aucceeded  in  rc-ealabliahing  themselves  in  j  the  beat  influence  on  the  sdroinistration  of  tins  ton- 
their  original  abode,  to  which  they  now  communicated  ]  arch,  so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the 

welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  were  enbsect 
to  them.  He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  aoveitigr 
and  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  highest  honour*  men 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  hia  virtue  and  his  ser- 
vices. But  Theodoric,  as  he  grew  eld,  became  tro- 
uble, jealous,  and  distrustful  of  those  around  bun- 
The  Goths  now  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  oppression  sad 
extortion,  while  Boethioa  exerted  himself  in  na  » 
restrain  them.    He  had  aln  adv  made  many  ew-mrrs 


the  name  of  Bceotia.  Thia  event,  according  to  Thu- 
cydidea,  occurred  about  aixly  years  after  the  capture 
of  Troy  ;  hut,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
the  statement  of  Homer,  who  distinctly  names  the 
IWotiana  among  the  Grecian  forces  assembled  at  that 
memorable  aiege,  the  hiatorian  admits  that  a  Boeotian 
division  {airoAaofidc)  had  already  settled  in  this  prov- 
ince prior  to  tbo  migration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  (1,  12).  The  government  of  Boeotia  remained 
under  the  monarchical  form  till  the  death  of  Xanthus,  I  by  his  strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.  These  si 
who  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melanthua  the  Messe-  last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  king  against  bun. 
nian,  when  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  republican  and  rendering  him  suspicions  of  Boetbius.  Tbe  op- 
constitution.  This,  though  imperfectly  known  to  us.  position  of  Boetbius  to  their  unjust  measures  was  cor 
appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic  and  atrued  into  a  rebellioua  temper,  and  be  was  eves  ac- 
democratic  principles  ;  the  former  being  apparent  in  cused  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  eesrl 
the  appointment  of  eleven  annual  magistrates  named  |  of  Constantinople.    He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  «d 
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earned,  A  D.  514  or  526 — While  be  wu  tt  the  I 
beta  of  liate,  be  found  recreation  from  his  toilsome  . 
eccusstMOS  m  the  construction  of  mathematical  and 
BBKdi  instruments,  some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clo- 
thim*,  kmg  of  France.  He  was  also  much  given  to 
tot  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  and  mathcraa- 
ocana,  aui  wrote  Latin  translations  of  several  of  them. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  that  composed  during  hia 
ncpruoomciit,  "On  the  consolation  afforded  by  Philoso- 
phy"  It  is  written  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed. 
Tie  elet atioa  of  thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the 
esse  and  distinclneas  of  style  which  it  exhibits,  make 
Uu»  composition,  short  as  it  is,  far  superior  to  any  of 
d*  age  The  principal  edition  is  that  of  Basic,  1570, 
fai.  A  more  modern  one,  of  some  value,  appeared  at 
Glufmt,  1751, 4to.  (Encydvp.  Amine.,**.*,  p.  153, 

ii'iETscs,  I.  •  Stoic  philosopher,  referred  to  by 
D«gtnes  Laertius  and  Cicero.  (Diog.  L  ,  7,  143. — 
(V.,  it  Dir.,  1,  8 — Id.  ib.,  2,  20.)  His  opinions 
dJcrtd  so  ur  from  those  of  his  school,  in  thst  ho  did 
»st  rr^ard  toe  world  as  animated,  and  in  his  admit- 
tag  tear  principles  as  the  basis  of  judgment ;  name- 
ly, thougDt,  sensation,  appetite,  and  {participation. 
[Jf««a^  ad  Diog  ,  I.  c.) — II.  A  peri|>atetic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Sidon.  He  acquired  so  high  a  repu- 
uuoii,  that  Strabo,  who  had  been  his  fellow-disc iple, 
risks  bin  amoog  the  most  illustrious  philosophers  of 
bi  time,  and  Simphcius  styles  him  •dctvpuotoc,  "  the 
«oa*Vr/*/.n  (Mtnag.  ad  Dxog.  Laert.,  7,  143  )— 
III  A  statuary,  and  engraver  on  plate,  bom  at  Car- 
tage. [Pansan.,  5,  17.)  He  appears  to  have  flour- 
abed  before  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans, 
bet  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  ascertain  the  age 
a  which  be  lived.  (StUig.Dici.Art,s.v.) 

Boti,  i  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the 
eosacrt  watered  by  the  mer  Sigmanus,  Signatus,  or 
Ipmocs.  dow  the  Soilac.  From  Gaul  they  passed 
axo  Germur,  and  settled  in  the  present  Bohemia 
(Bmnietm.  i.  e.,  the  residence  of  the  Boil),  until  they 
vert  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  Abandoning  this 
qsutet.  they  carried  their  name  with  them  into  Boia- 
ru.  Bavaria,  or  Bavaria.  The  name  Boii  is  thought 
is  denote  "  the  terrible  onea,"  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  CeJtc  Bo,  »  fear  "  (Thierry,  Histmrt  des  Gau- 
aw.  wl  1,  p  48  —  Ctts  .,  B.  G.,  1,  28  ;  7,  17.) 

Bo  la.  a  town  of  the  AZqui  in  Italy.  It  is  thought 
at  correspond  with  the  small  town  of  Poll,  situate  in 
the  BounUias  between  Titoli  and  Palattrina,  the  an- 
eteni  Tibur  and  Pnmesle.  It  was  a  colony  of  Alba. 
(JVf  ,_£»,  l,  675.) 

Bslbb,  I.  a  lake  of  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
M>piowa,  and  emptying  into  the  sea  near  Aulon  and 
Barsusciis.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  58.)  Dr.  CUrke,  who  visited 
the  toores  of  this  lake  in  bis  travels,  observes,  "  it  is 
saw  called  Bethel ;  it  is  about  12  mil<>s  in  length, 
mi  E  m  8  in  breadth.  We  can  find  no  notice  that 
hu  heeo  taken  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  by 
say  modern  writer."  (Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  6.)— II.  A 
towaaeartbe  Lake  Bolbe.  (Sieph.  By:.,*,  t.  B6?Xat  ) 

Boisrrixi'M,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  lite 
»e*rtT  of  what  m  now  the  town  of  Rosett*.  (  Vid . 
Niks.) 

Boust,  a  town  of  Achaia,  between  Drepanum  and 
Pair*,  when  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pa  ma- 
un (7,  23).  Near  U  ran  a  river  called  Bolincus. 
(&KfL  Byt.,  s.  a.) 

Boussi't,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Chios,  situate  on 
thr  coast,  and  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
•ocera  tillage  of  Volts  to.  The  ancient  place  is  no- 
bced  by  TWydidcs  (8,  24),  and  is  mentioned  also  in 
I*  hfe  of  Hooter  (c.  23.— Compare  Sieph.  Byz.,  s.  t>. 
Butttor,). 

Bou.nr*,  a  man  whom  Horace  represents  as  of 
6s  most  irascible  temper,  and  moat  inimical  to  lo- 
(Scrm.,  I,  9.11.) 


Bomuvcar,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Hamil- 

car.  He  attempted  to  seize,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  government,  but  was  overcome  and  put  to  death. 
(Dxod.  Sic.,  20,  43.) — II.  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  sent 
to  relieve  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 
He  fled,  however,  before  the  fleet  of  Marcellus,  and  the 
city  fell. — III.  A  native  of  Numidia,  a  secret  agent  of 
Jugurtha'e,  by  whose  means  thst  monarch  effected  the 
assassination  of  Masai  va  at  Rome.  He  afterward,  at 
the  instigation  of  Metellus,  the  Roman  commander, 
conspired  with  Nabdalsa  against  Jugurtha,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  and  he  was  put  to  death.  (Sallust, 
Jug.,  35,  61,  70.) 

BoMONicMB,  a  name  applied  to  the  youtha  who  were 
whipped  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  at  Sparta,  in  hon- 
our of  that  goddess.  The  festival  was  called  Sia/iaa- 
riyuoic,  and  was  so  named  dird  rov  fiaariyovv,  i.  a., 
from  whipping.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  free  bom 
Spartans,  but  afterward  of  meaner  birth,  being  fre- 
quently the  offspring  of  slaves.  They  were  called 
Bomonic*  (Bofiovinat)  from  the  scourging  they  un- 
derwent at  the  altar,  and  which  was  very  severe  and 
cruel ;  and,  lest  the  officer  should,  out  of  compassion, 
remit  any  of  ita  rigour,  Diana's  priestess  stood  by 
all  the  time  holding  in  her  band  the  goddess's  image, 
which,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy  to  be 
borne,  but  if  the  boys  were  spared,  became  ao  pon- 
derous that  the  priestess  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
its  weight.  The  parents  of  the  boys  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  exhorted  their  sons  to  bear  their  sufferings 
with  patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  was  highly  honoured.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  died  uhder  the  lash  ;  these  they  buried  by  r. 
public  funeral,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token 
of  joy  and  victory.  The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom 
is  variously  accounted  for  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Lycurgus 
to  inure  the  Lacedemonian  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  or  wounds. 
Others  maintain  that  it  was  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be  shed  on 
Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  mentions  that  Pausa- 
nias,  at  the  battle  of  Platsa,  being  disturbed  at  the 
preparatory  sacrifices  by  a  parly  of  Lydiana,  and  hia 
attendants'  having  repelled  them  with  atavea  and  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  had  at  the  moment,  instituted 
this  custom  subsequently  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.    (Pautan  ,  3,  16  —  Plut.,  VU.  Lycurg.) 

Bona  Dka  ("the  Good  Goddess"),  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Ops  or  Tellus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
goddess  Earth.  The  firat  of  May  was  the  time  for 
celebrating  her  festival,  and  it  was  also  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  dedication  of  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  Hill. 
(Chid,  Fast-,  5,  148,  scq.)  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
Roman  matrons  in  the  house  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  other  sex  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. ( Vid  Clodius  )  As  the  most  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  month  of  May  is  from  Maia,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  this  goddess  and  Bona  Dea  were 
the  same  deities.  The  Koinans  had  a  legend  among 
them,  that  Bona  Dea  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Fannus,  who,  out  of  modesty,  never  left  her 
bower,  or  let  herself  bo  seen  of  men  ;  for  which  she 
was  deified,  and  no  man  entered  her  temple.  (Jfa> 
croh.,  I,  12.) 

Bononia,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  north 
of  Sirmium.  Its  site  corresponds  with  the  modern  17- 
lork  or  Vjlak.  (Anion.,  Um.—NoM.  Imp.)—U.  A 
city  of  Italy.  (Vid.  Felsina.)— III.  A  city  of  Gaul. 
( Vid.  Gesoriacum.) 

Bonus  Evem-us,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  worship 
was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He  waa  repre- 
sented holding  a  patera  or  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  care  of  corn.  (Varro,  de  R.  R.,  1,  1. — Pli*., 
3*.  8  ) 

BooedBA  (Ums  cauda),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
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southwestern  coast.  Venus  bad  an  ancient  temple 
here. 

Bootes,  a  northern  constellation,  near  the  Ursa  Ma- 
jor. The  name  is  Greek,  Boutih;,  and  means  "  the 
Oxen-driver,'%  Bootes  being  regarded  in  this  sense  as 
the  driver  of  the  Wain  ("A/*a£a).  another  appellation 
for  the  "  Greater  Bear."  (Aratus,  91  —  Manilhta,  1, 
313.)  The  Greeks  generally  saw  in  Bootes,  Areas 
son  of  CalUsto.  Ovid,  however,  calls  him  on  one  oc- 
casion Lycaon,  after  the  father  of  Callisto.  (Fait.,  6, 
235  )  Others  regarded  him  as  Icarus,  the  father  of 
Erigone.  (  Fid.  Icarus.)  Propertius  hence  calls  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear,  bote*  kaniV  (El., 
2,  24,  24  ) 

Boric  as,  the  North  wind,  regarded  in  the  Grecian 
mythology  as  a  deity.  According  to  the  poets,  he  was 
the  son  of  Astreus  and  Aurora,  bat  others  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Strymon.  He  loved  Orithyia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Erechlheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  carried  her  off 
to  Thrace,  where  she  bore  him  the  winged  youths 
Zetes  and  Calais ;  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
Cleopatra.  (Flat.,  Pkadr,  tt9.—ApoUod,  3,  15,  2. 
—Apoll.  Rkod.  ,1,211)  The  A  tbenians  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  a  storm  to  the 
partiality  of  Boreas  for  the  country  of  Orithyia,  and 
built  a  temple  to  bim  after  that  event.  (Heroi.,  7, 
189  )  Boreas  is  also  said  by  Homer  to  have  turned 
himself  into  a  horse,  out  of  love  to  the  mares  of  Ericb- 
thonius,  and  to  haTe  begotten  on  them  twelve  foals  re- 
markable for  their  fleetness.  (//.,  20,  223. — Keight- 
ley'*  Mythology,  p.  255,  seqq.) 

Boar  sthenics,  I.  a  large  river  of  Scytbia,  falling 
into  the  Euxine  Sea,  now  called  tbe  Dnieper.  Herod* 
otus  considers  it  tbe  greatest  of  the  Scythian  rivers  af- 
ter the  Ister,  and  as  surpassing  all  others  except  the 
Nile.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known 
much  about  its  course,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
apprized  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this  river,  which 
occur  at  the  height  of  200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
arc  said  to  extend  40  miles,  being  13  in  number.  ( Vid. 
Danapnris.) — II.  There  was  a  city  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  called  Boryalhenis,  and  also  Olhia.  (Fid.  01- 
bia.) — III.  A  favourite  steed  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's, to  whom  he  erected  a  monument  after  death. 

Bosporus,  I.  a  name  applied  to  a  strait  of  the  sea. 
There  were  two  straits  known  in  antiquity  by  this  ap- 
pellation, namely,  the  Thracian  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;  the  former  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Stmts  or  Channel  of  Constantinople,  the  latter  the 
Straits  of  Caff  a  or  Theodosia,  or.  according  to  a  later 
denomination,  the  Straits  of  Zahache.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bosporus. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  name. 
The  best  ia  that  which  makes  the  appellation  refer  to 
the  early  passage  of  agricultural  knowledge  from  East 
to  West  (pave,  an  ex,  and  nopoc,  a  passage).  Nyin- 
phuis  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that  the 
Phrygians,  desiring  to  pass  the  Thracian  strait,  built 
a  vessel,  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  call- 
ing the  strait  over  which  it  carried  them,  poo?  iropor, 
Bosporus,  or  the  ox's  passage.  Dionysius  of  Hahcar- 
nassus,  Valerius  Flaccus.  and  others  of  the  ancient 
writers,  refer  the  name  to  the  history  of  Io,  who.  when 
transformed  into  a  cow  (3oi\)  by  Juno,  swam  across 
this  strait  to  avoid  her  tormentor  A  man  says  that 
the  Phrygians  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  follow  the 
route  which  an  ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that 
one  being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it  swam 
across  the  strait. — The  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
properly  extended  from  the  Cyanesn  rocks  to  the  har- 
bour of  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  is  said  to  be 
16  miles  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its  course, 
and  its  ordinary  breadth  abont  1  i  miles.  In  several 
places,  however,  it  is  very  narrow  ;  and  the  ancients 
relate  that  a  person  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 


with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Potybras,  and  An 
make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  tbe  Cyancan  nx 
to  Byzantium.  The  new  caslle*  of  Europe  and  A 
are  erected  on  either  coast,  on  the  arte  of  the  ancn 
temples  of  Sera  pis  and  Jupiter.  The  old  one*,  rais 
by  the  Greek  emperors,  command  tbe  narrowest  p 
of  the  alrait,  where  it  ia  not  more  than  50©  p*4 
across.  Here  Darius  ia  aaid  to  have  crossed,  on  , 
expedition  against  tbe  Scythians. — For  some  reinai 
on  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  as  they  are  styled  in  hi»lo 
consult  Clinton's  Fash  HeUemct,p  281,  seqq  ,  24  i 
— II.  A  city  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  the  same 
Panticapeum.    (Vid.  Pan  lies  pa?  um  .) 

Bottijea,  or  BorrtiKta,  a  name  anciently  given 
a  narrow  apace  of  country  in  Macedonia,  situated  1 
tween  the  Haliacmon  and  Lydms.  as  Herodotus  i 
forms  us  (7,  127);  but  is  another  passage  he  extendi 
beyond  the  Lydtas  as  far  as  the  Axius.  The  Botu 
had  been,  however,  early  expelled  from  this  diatrirt 
the  Macedonian  princes,  and  had  retired  to  tbe  oth 
side  of  the  Axius,  about  Therme  and  Olynthus  (Ha 
dot.,  8,  127),  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  wi 
the  Chalcidians,  another  people  of  Thracian  origin,  a 
copying  the  country  of  Chakidice.  (Cr outer's  An 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p  220  ) 

Boudicka  or  Boadicca,  queen  of  the  Iceni,  hi  Br. 
ain,  during  tbe  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treat* 
in  the  moat  ignominious  manner  by  the  Romans,  si 
headed  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  attack* 
the  Roman  settlements,  reduced  London  to  aabes,  at 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  number  of  70,00 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her  in  a  d 
cisive  battle,  and  Boudicea,  rather  than  fall  into  tl 
hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  I 
poison.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  31.) 

BovtLLiK,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  A| 
pian  Way,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones 
and  answering,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Holsteniu 
to  the  situation  of  the  inn  called  POsterta  deUe  Fra 
toe  hie.  It  is  distinguished  from  another  town  of  tr, 
same  name  in  Novum  Latium  by  the  title  of  Suburb; 
n*.  Bo  villa"  was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  b 
the  Romans,  according  to  Floras  (1,  11).  We  leal 
from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  municipium  (Oral,  pro  Fla* 
eio),  but  he  represents  it  as  almost  deserted. — II.  j 
town  of  Novum  Latium  ;  its  precise  situation  has  nc 
been  ascertained.  Vulpiua  aaya,  that  some  vesttge 
of  this  town  may  be  traced  near  a  place  called  Baud 
not  far  from  Veroli.    (Vet.  Lat ,  p.  120.) 

BaACHVANrs,  Indian  philosophers.  (Fie*.  Gymno 
sophiste.) 

Bbanchiadss,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Vid.  Bran 
chide.) 

Branch!  da.  I.  the  inhabitants  of  a  smalt  town  ii 
Sogdiana,  on  the  river  Oxos,  put  to  the  sword  by  Al 
exander.  They  were  descended  from  the  Brancbid* 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  A  polk 
Didymeus  at  Didymi  near  Miletus.  The  Persians  on 
der  Xerxes  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  and  tlx 
Branchidv,  who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands,  be 
came,  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  conipau 
ions  of  his  flight,  in  order  to  avoid  the  justice  of  then 
country  men.  They  settled  on  tbe  Oxus,  and  grew  uf 
into  a  small  state.  Alexander'a  motive  in  the  crm 
massacre  of  this  people  was  retaliation  for  the  sacri- 
lege of  their  ancestors.  (Curl.,  7, 5.) — II.  The  priests 
of  Apollo  Didymeus,  who  gave  oracles  in  Cans.  ( Yii. 
Didymi.) 

BaANcnva,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  gave  him  the  power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  ora- 
cles at  Didymi.    (Fid.  Didymi.) 

BaasinAS.  son  of  Tellis,  was  a  celebrated  Spartan 
commander  during  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  and  gained 
many  successes  over  the  Athenians.  Tbe  principal 
scene  of  his  operations  was  in  the  north,  in  that  parte/ 
Thrace,  or,  rather,  Macedonia,  which  was  to  &u 
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h  HUM  Sv  Greek  colonies,  a  large  number  of  which 
■ruler  the  control  of  Sparta  by  bid  arms  or 

He  lost  his  Life  at  the  taking  of 
(  Vtd.  Amphipolis.)  The  virtues  of  his 
pr.vaU1  character  were  worthy  of  the  best  days  of 
Spana_  (  Tlmcyd  ,  2,  25  — id ,  4,  1 1 .—  Id.,  4,  78.— 
Id.  4.  SI  —  id  .  4,  102,  dce.-/d,  6,  10.) 

Btssinca.  festivals  at  Lacedstnon,  in  honour  of 
Brasudaa .  None  bat  freemen  born  Spartans  were  per- 
h-  ti«i  -jo  eater  the  hats,  and  such  as  were  absent  were 
fised 

Baaonox,  a  town  of  Attica,  celebrated  in  tnythcHo- 
p  a*  tbe  place  where  Iphtgema  first  landed  alter  her 
Taorta  wtth  the  statue  of  Diana.  From 
urvce,  tbe  goddess  was  hero  held  in  pecu- 
luoo,  under  the  title  of  Brauroma  (I'anean,, 
I.  tl  —Supk.  By*.,  t.  v.  Bpcvpuv.—Strabo,  398.) 
Tar  ruses  of  FJrauron  are  pointed  oat  by  modern  trev- 


cafts  ih* 


of  Italy,  occupying, 
the  present  Vol  d'Agno 
and  northeast  of  the 


rather  the  proper  name  Bran,  which  occurs  in  WeJah 

history.  (Arnold,  I.  c.)— II.  Another  Gallic  leader, 
who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  his  countrymen,  consisting  of  152,000  foot 
and  20,000  horse.  After  ravaging  various  parts  of 
Northern  Greece,  they  marched  against  Delphi,  and 
endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple.  But  tbe  army  of 
the  invaders,  according  to  the  Grecian  account,  were 
seized  with  a  panic  terror  during  the  night,  and  being 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  Delpbians  and  others  of 


tbt-  spot  called  1'aiaio  Braona.  Chandler 
site  Vrtmnm..  (Travel*,  vol.  2,  ch. 
Itinerary,  p.  77.)— Diana  had 
it.T+  festivals  here,  called  Brauroma,  celebrated  once 
rmv  firth  year  by  ten  men  who  were  called  lepomioi. 
T'jet  saenneed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  ang  one  of  tbe  hooka  of  Homer's  Iliad.  The  moat 
lenarkable  that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow 
f  »tl».  ox:  see  r.*(ed  to  Diana.  They  were  about  ten 
jeea  of  age.  and  not  onder  five,  and  therefore  their 
f  QM^ratioo  was  called  Senarvitiv,  from  Una,  decern; 
tad  wane  tune*  apetrevetv,  as  the  virgins  themselves 
ban  the-  name  of  ufMrror,  beewe,  from  thia  circumstance. 
There  was  a  bear  in  one  of  the  tillages  of  Attica  so 
tame,  that  be  ate  wtth  the  inhabitants,  and  played  barm- 
leeah  with  them.  Thie  familiarity  lasted  long,  till  a 
mug  vwgtn  treated  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was 
killed  by  iv  The  virgin'a  brother  killed  the  bear,  and 
the  country  was  soon  after  viaited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  oracle  was  consulted,  and  the  plague  removed  by 
nrgraa  to  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
rved,  that  no.  woman  in  Athens 
was  ever  married  before  a  previous  consecration  to 
the  goddess  The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tsurts,  which 
sad  been  brooght  into  Greece  by  Iphigenia,  waa  pre- 
served ta  tbe  town  of  Brauron.  Xerxes  carried  it 
twav  when  he  invaded  Greece.  ( Cramer' m  Ancient 
Grotee,  vol.  2.  p.  382.) 

I  Baccwi,  a 
the 

i-xi  Vol  Rruitntm,  to  tbe 
Laces  Verbenas  {Logo  Maggiore).  They,  together 
wrm  the  Genauni.  were  subdued  by  Drusus,  whose 
ytc'^n  Horace  celebrates  Strabo  calls  them  Brenci 
aodGeoani;  others  term  the  former  Brettni.  (Hurat., 
Oi.,4,  14.  16) 

B^snvva,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senonca,  who 
entered  Italy,  defeated  tbe  Romans  at  the  river  Allia, 
ar.-j  e'itf  r«d  their  city  without  opposition.    The  Ro- 
naoa  fled  into  the  capitol,  arid  left  the  whole  city  in 
me  pease  seion  of  their  enemies.    The  Gauls  climbed 
the  Tarpean  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capitol  would 
hsr*«  been  taken,  had  not  the  Romans  been  awakened 
by  tbe  ootee  of  the  sacred  geese  in  tbe  temple  of  Juno, 
inc.  imrriediateiv  repelled  the  enemy.    (Kid.  Manliua.) 
Camilla*,  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  re- 
bef  of  his  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
hat  net  one  remained  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their 
destruction.— The  destruction  of  tbe  Gauls  by  Camil- 
las ■  the  national  account  given  by  the  Roman  writers, 
sad  is  replete  with  error  and  exaggeration.  (Consult 
remarks  oader  the  article  Camillas.)— As  regards  the 
mk  Beennca,  rt  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  nothing 
tow  than  the  Cymric  word  Brtnhan,  which  signifies 
-  bag*  „  « leader  "  converted  into  a  Latin  form 
Tin*  mi*  took  ft  for  a  proper  name.  (Thierry, 
But  4n-43tut,  vol.  1.  p  67.—Arn*1dt»  Rome,  vol. 
LalM)   JWhar-L  however,  mainUun.  that  it  is 
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the  Greeks,  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Large 
numbers  perished,  tbe  Greeks  continually  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  retreating  foe ;  and  Brennus,  wound- 
ed, and  dispirited  by  his  overthrow,  killed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication,  BX.  278.  (Pans**.,  10,  19  —W., 
10,  23. — Juehn,  24,  ft,  die.)  It  would  appear,  that 
besides  the  Gsuls  mentioned  here,  another  body  of  the 
same  race  were  ravaging  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and 
these  latter  were  they  who  crossed  over  into  Asia,  not 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Brennus.  (Consult  Stebc 
Re,  ad  Pauean.,  10,  S3.  8.) 

Bkiabbus,  I.  a  giant  famous  in  early  (able.  He  and 
his  two  brothers  Cottus  and  Gyes,  were  the  offspring 
of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Cosine  and  Terra),  and  had  each 
a  hundred  hands.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  calW 
ed  of  men  /Egaton,  and  by  the  gods  alone  Briareua. 
When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  conspired  to  de- 
throne Jupiter,  Briareua,  being  brought  by  Thetis  to 
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the  aid  of  Jupiter,  ascended 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators 
by  his  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  shrunk 
from  their  purpose.  (Horn.,  H.,  1,  403  )  Briareua 
also  appears  in  fable  as  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  (Kid. 
Cyclopes.)  Tbe  name  tirnuptur  appears  tone  akin  to 
fipiau,  fiptap6f,  ftptOt*,  (Jpi&vc,  all  denoting  weight 
and  strength.  (Keigktley'e  Mythology,  p.  46.) — II. 
A  Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
in  their  dispute  about  tbe  isthmus  and  promontory  of 
Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  snd  the  lat- 
ter to  Apollo.  He  is  probably  the  same  fabulous  per- 
sonage with  the  preceding    (Pauean.,  2,  1.) 

Brioantes,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
regarded  as  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
ancient  of  the  British  tribes.  They  possessed  tbe 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  comprising  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancatttr,  Westmoreland,  and  Csm- 
bcrlmnd.  Their  capital  was  Eboracum,  York.  The 
Brigantea  (Briges,  Bryges)  would  seem  to  have  been 
originally  of  Tnrscian  origin,  and  to  have  wandered 
forth  from  their  mountain  homes,  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  over  various  parts  of  Europe,  such  aa 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  dtr.  They  also  penetrated  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  were  there  called  Phryges  (Phryj ' 
ana).  Consult,  as  regards  the  root  of  the 
remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

BrioantInos  Laccs,  a  lake  in  Vindehcia,  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Vindelici  and  other  German 
tribes.  Another  name  for  it  waa  Bodsmicos  Lacua. 
It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Conetanee  (Conetanzer-See), 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  who  have  likewise  another  ap- 
pellation for  it,  resembling  one  of  the  ancient  names, 
i.  e.,  Boden  See  (Plin.,  9,  17— JbV/e,  3,  2.—Ai*m, 
MarceU.,  15,  6.) 

BatOAinriuM,  I.  called  also  Bngantia,  a  city  of  Vin- 
dflicia,  near  tbe  southesstem  extremity  of  the  Larus 
Bngantinus.  It  was  the  station  of  a  force  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
movements  of  the  Alemanni.  The  modem  name  ia 
Bregenox. — II.  A  city  of  Hispania  Tsrraconenais,  now 
Corunna.  Some  erroneously  identify  Abobnga  witl 
this  place.    (Die  Caaa.,  37,  53  ) 

Brilkssos,  a  name  given  to  the  range  of  hills  that 
united  Mount  Pentelicus  with  Ancheemus.  (Strut., 
399  )    The  modern  name  is  Turko  vonni.  (GeWt 
Itin.,  p.  88  and  77.) 
BrIho  (from  Bpifu*,  «  to  roar,"  M  to  rag*"),  a  i 
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given  to  Hecate,  and  chiefly  employed  to  denote  her 
terrific  appearance,  especially  when  the  came  eum- 
moiicd  by  magic  arts.  Apollonius  describes  her  as 
having  her  head  surrounded  by  serpents  twining  through 
branches  of  oak,  while  torches  flamed  in  her  bands,  and 
the  infernal  dogs  howled  around  her.  (Apoll.  R.,  3, 
1214,  seq q .) 

Briskis,  a  patronymic  of  Hippodamia,  or  Lymes- 
jbter  of  Brises,  high  priest  of  Jupiter  at  Ped- 
Sbe  was  remarkable  for  ber  beauty, 
and  was  tbe  wife  of  Mines,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege 
carried  on  by  Achilles  against  Lyruessus.  From  Lyr- 
nessus  the  Grecian  warrior  brought  her  away  captive. 
She  was  taken  from  him  by  Agamemnon,  during  the 
quarrel  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  Chryscis,  but 
she  was  given  back  lo  him,  when  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  (Hon.,  IL,  1,  336,  die.— Ottd,  A.  it,  3,  2  — 
Proper  t,  2,  8,  20,  dec.) 

Briseus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  said  to  signify  "  tbe 
discoverer  of  honey."  Some  derive  the  appellation 
from  the  nymphs  called  Briss*.  the  nurses  of  the  god. 
Cornutus,  the  interpreter  of  Persius,  deduces  it  from 
iris,  equivalent,  as  he  informs  us,  to  jucundut.  Bo- 
chart  gives  a  Syriac  derivation,  l/riz  doubsa,  "  a  lake 
of  honey."    (Rolle,  Recherche*,  dec,  vol.  3*  p.  390.) 

Bkitanni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  (Kid.  Bri- 
tannia.) 

BritannIa,  called  also  Albion.  (Vtd.  Albion.) 
An  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  early 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  carried  on  here  a  traffic 
for  tin.  (Kid.  Cassilcrides.)  Commercial  jealousy, 
however,  induced  them  to  keep  their  discoveries  a  pro- 
found secret  Tbe  Csrlhaginians  succeeded  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  were  equally  mysterious.  Avicnus,  in 
his  small  poem  entitled  Ora  Marttima,  v.  412,  makes 
mention  of  the  voyages  of  a  certain  Himilco  in  this 
quarter,  and  professes  to  draw  his  information  from  the 
long-concealed  Punic  Annals.  Little  was  known  of 
Britain  until  Caesar's  time,  who  invaded  and  endeav- 
oured, although  ineffectually,  to  conquer  tbe  island. 
After  a  long  interval,  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola, 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the 
Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
Tbe  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to  the 
utmost  under  Severus,  could  not,  however,  reduce  to 
subjection  the  hardy  natives  of  the  highlands.  Britain 
continued  a  Roman  province  until  A.D.  426,  when  the 
troops  were  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn.  ,to  assist 
Valentinian  tbe  Third  against  th«  Huns,  and  never  re- 
turned. The  Britains  had  become  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  be  unable  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  They  invoked,  there- 
fore, the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  by  whom  they  were  them- 
selves subjugated,  and  at  length  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge m  the  mountains  of  Wales. — The  name  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Ce- 
sar. Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  or  He- 
brew term  Bur*idtiac,  "  the  land  of  tin."  Others 
deduce  the  name  of  Britons  from  the  Gallic  BnlH, 
"  painted,"  in  allusion  to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  pa'nting  their  bodies.  (Adclung,  Mtth- 
ridaics,  vol.  2,  p  50.)  Britain  was  famous  for  the 
Roman  walls  built  in  it,  of  which  traces  remain  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  was  built  by  Agricola.  A.D 
79,  nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
and  wall  of  Severus  mentioned  below.  In  A.D.  81. 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  This,  however,  was 
insufficient  to  check  the  barbarians  after  his  departure. 
In  A  D.  120,  therefore,  Hadrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  Boulnett  on  Sohray  Frith,  to  a  spot  a  little  be- 
yond Seteautle  upon  Tyne.  It  waa  sixty-eight  Eng- 
lish or  seventy-four  Roman  miles  long.  Twenty  years 
after  this,  Lolliua  Urbicue,  under  the  Emperor  Anto- 
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ninus,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola,  which  * 
commonly  called  tbe  Vallum  Antooini.  But  the  grot- 
eat  of  all  waa  that  of  Severus,  begun  A.D.  SOU,  tad 
finished  the  next  year,  and  which  was  only  a  few  jinii 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  It  waa  garrisoned  by  us 
thousand  men.  (C<e«.,  B.  G.,  4,  21,  $eq.—li.  ii.,5, 
2,  dtc  —  Id.  iA.,  6,  13.— Pltn.t  4,  It.— Mela,  3,  6- 
Vell.  Poterc.,  2,  46,  dtc.) 

Britannicus,  C*8ar  (Tiberius  Claudius  Ger- 
manicus),  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  Mesuliu, 
was  bom  a  few  days  after  the  accession  of  his  falser 
to  tbe  throne.  After  the  return  of  tbe  emperor  If  cm 
his  expedition  to  Britain,  the  surname  of  Bniannieai 
was  bestowed  on  both  tbe  father  and  son.  A»  tat 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor.  Britannicus  was  the  Us  til 
heir  to  the  tm|»ire ;  but  Claudius  waa  prevailed  opoa 
by  his  second  wife,  the  ambitious  Agnppina,  to  adtft 
Domitius  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  ska 
was  three  years  older  than  Britannicus),  and  to  detUie 
him  his  successor.  Tbe  venal  senate  gave  its  constat 
In  the  mean  time,  Agnppina,  under  the  pretext  af 
motherly  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  Britannicus  u 
much  as  possible  in  a  stale  of  imbecility.  Sbe  it- 
moved  his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own  crcstcre*. 
Sosibius,  his  tutor,  was  murdered  by  ber  connivance. 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  precneu 
of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  his  father's 
sight,  under  tbe  pretence  that  be  was  inaaoc  and  epi- 
leptic. Although  the  wesk  emperor  showed  tb*tae 
penetrated  the  artifices  of  Agnppina,  yet  hit  deali, 
which  she  effected  by  poison,  prevented  bin  from  re- 
trieving his  error.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
while  Britannicus  waa  kept  in  close  confinement  la 
a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  threatened  lo  plan 
Britannicus,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  « 
the  throne,  upon  which  Nero  caused  him  to  be  poa- 
oned  at  a  banquet.  His  funeral  took  place  tknn* 
night.  His  body  was  bumed,  without  any  pomp,  a 
the  Campus  Martius,  amid  a  violent  storm,  which  tbe 

nle  regarded  as  announcing  the  anger  of  tbe  gedi 
said  that  Nero  had  caused  the  lace  of  hi»  vic- 
tim, already  blackened  with  the  poison,  to  be  painted 
white,  but  that  the  heavy  rain  washed  off  thii  iru- 
ficial  colour,  and  the  gleam  of  the  lightning  r*v"^ 
the  crime  which  had  been  confided  to  the  bosom  of 
the  night.  According  to  some  authorities,  Bnuwn- 
cus  was  nsturally  characterized  by  tbe  same  feeble- 
ness of  spirit  as  his  father,  and  Nero  corrupted  »w 
abused  his  youth.  They  also  slate,  that  Agnppira 
advised  bis  death.  Racine  has  immortalized  tbe  nuat 
of  this  young  prince  by  one  of  his  finest  uag>  J 
(Tacit..  Ann  ,  11,  II. — W.  ib.,  12,  2— 14. 
25,  et  41.— Id  io.,  13,  16  —  Encyclop.  Amenc  ,™ 
2,  p  275,  xcqq.—Biogr.  Vnh  ,  vol.  5,  p.  627,  «ff) 
Britomartis,  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  J»pi« 
and  Charmc,  and  a  favourite  companion  of  VM*- 
Minos,  falling  in  love  with  her,  pursued  her  fortbespi« 
of  nine  months,  the  nymph  at  times  concealing  htmU 
from  him  amid  the  trees,  at  times  among  the  rw« 
and  sedge  of  tbe  marshes.  At  length,  being  w*nj 
overtaken  by  him.  she  sprang  from  a  cliff  into  the  *«. 
where  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  (d<*rva)  of  some  nsb- 
ermen.  The  Cretans  afterward  worshipped  her  •»» 
goddess,  under  the  name  of  Dtctynna,  from  the  ibo»e 
circumstance,  which  was  also  assigned  ss  the  re»»» 
for  tbe  cliff  from  which  she  threw  herself  being  calW 
Dicl»on.  At  tbe  riles  sacred  to  her.  wreaths  of  p'f* 
or  lentisk  were  used  instead  of  myrtle,  as  a  br»o™  « 
the  latter  had  caught  her  garments,  and  impeded  her 
flight,  leaving  Crete,  Britomartis  then  saikd  I* 
^gina  in  a  boat :  the  boatman  attempted  to  oiler  ber 
violence,  but  she  got  to  shore  and  took  refuge  in^ • 
grove  on  that  island,  where  she  became  hivisibM*"- 
v?r):  hence  she  was  worshipped  in  iEgina  u»d"t» 
name  of  Apbe*.  (Ca/nm.,  fc  I*  D*u.,\».  "»[ 
-Ihod.  Sic  ,  6,  n.— Anton.,  lib.  40.-PW  . * 
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M-Mite,  Mgintt  ,  p.  164,  leqq.  —  KnghtW, 
AfcrasVy.  p.  131  ) 

Btiiiu.cs.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
oortkeast  of  Parma,  where  Otho  slew  himself  when 
defeated  It  ts  now  Breteilo.  (Taett.,  Hut ,  2,  33  ) 
Baixu,  a  citj  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  west  of 
tt?  L*ci»  Benacus,  and  southeast  of  Bergomum  It 
was  ibr  capiu!  of  the  Cenomanni,  as  we  learn  from 
Lm  f32,  30).  Brixia  is  known  to  have  become  a 
K«md  coioBT,  but  we  are  not  informed  at  what  pc- 
roa  this  ev*mt  took  place  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  3,  19.) 
Smbo  speaks  of  tt  as  inferior  in  size  to  Mediolanum 
am:  V»roiu.    {Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Btialci,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus,  from 
be  aeree  with  wh»ch  his  festivals  were  celebrated.  It 
a  iemrd  from  fipefsu,  "  tor  oar. n 

Btorrts,  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  name  ia  de- 
S»td  from  Jpovr/j,  "  thunder."   (  Virg.,  Mn  ,  8,  426.) 

Bitrc-riai.  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Am- 
n«  Ems.  and  Lacua  Flevus  or  Zuydtr  Zee.  (To- 
at.  Awn.,  1.51.) 

BacsDisirM,  or  leaa  correctly  Brundosiobt,  a  cele- 
Wtfed  city  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territory  of 
tat  Calabn-  By  the  Greeks  it  waa  called  Bpevrtotov, 
1  word  which,  in  the  Messapian  language,  signified  a 
raf*i  bead,  from  the  resemblance  which  its  different 
kartuMTs  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal. 
(&rc4o,  28?  —  Femtu*,  t.  v.  Brundisium. — Steph., 
Brr.  1  v  T&pevrfotov.)  It  ia  not  necessary  to  re- 
peit  ti*  vanoas  accounts  given  by  different  writers 
respecting  the  foundation  of  this  city  ;  its  antiquity  ia 
enim  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brundisium 
*a*  already  in  existence,  and  under  the  government 
of  in  own  princes,  when  the  Lacedemonian  PhaJan- 
Lbos  armed  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
a  recorded  siso  to  the  honour  of  the  Brundisians,  that 
although  tfct  chtef  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving 
them  of  1  prat  ponton  of  their  territory,  they  gener- 
ousfr  afforded  him  an  asylum  when  he  was  exiled  from 
Tirestura,  and  after  faia  death  erected  a  splendid 
Bor.iKneat  to  his  memory.  (Strab  ,  283. — Arittot., 
Ptht.,  5.  3—Jmttin,  3,  4  )  The  situation  of  its  har- 
bw,  so  advantageous  for  communicating  with  the  op- 
jxwte  coast  of  Greece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium 
»P<act  of  peat  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonics 
of  that  country  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Jul*.  Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  generally 
wed  known,  when  he  compares  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
aew  to  the  Iapygian  peninsula,  which  might  ho  con- 
sdervd  as  included  between  the  harbours  of  Brundisi- 
ta  ud  Ttrentom  (4,  99).  Brundisium  soon  became 
•  (aroidable  nval  to  Tarentom,  which  had  hitherto 
erjro«sed  all  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy 
[P'oW  .freg  ,  11)  ;  nor  did  the  facilities  which  it  af- 
forded far  extending  their  conquests  out  or  that  country, 
ticspe  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Under 
tae  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  fa- 
'and  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhos,  they  declared  war 
ajfcwt  them,  and  soon  possessed  themselves  of  Brun- 
&i>«ra  [Xanax.,  Ann.,  3),  whither  a  colony  was  sent 
A'.'.C.  508.  (Ftor  ,  1,  20  —Lis.,  Epit,  19  —  Veil 
P*tm.,  I,  14  )  From  this  period  the  prosperity  of 
tin  part  continued  to  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
E7»*i«*t  of  the  Roman  empire.  Large  fleets  were 
stationed  there  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
n'j>  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and  from  the  eon- 
«en»nce  of  its  harbour,  and  ita  facility  of  access  from 
«en  other  part  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
feffOQ^Hftre  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries 
«" aeo  the  rapid  advance  of  Cvsar  forced  Pompey  to 
irsove  the  ieat  of  war  into  Epirus,  lie  was  for  some 
ts?  Vorkaded  by  his  successful  adversary  in  Brun- 
vwiav  before  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
**xaate  the  place,  and  carry  his  troops  over  to  the  j 
*WSTt«  coast  Cesar  describes  accurately  the  works 
there  by  his  orders  for  preventing  the  es- 1 


[  cape  of  his  enemy.  From  his  account  we  learn  that 
the  city  possessed  two  harbours,  one  cslled  the  inner, 
and  the  other  the  outer,  communicating  by  a  very 
[narrow  passage.  (Cat.,  Bell.  Cm,  1,  23. — Ap- 
tpian,  B.  C,  2,  49  — Cic  ,  Ep  ad  Att ,  9,  12,  $eqq.) 
Strabo  considers  the  harbour  of  Brundisium  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Tarentum,  for  the  latter  was  not  free 
from  shoals.  (Strab.,  282. — Compare  Ptgonati,  Mem. 
del  fiaprimento  del  port,  di  Brtndui,  Nap.,  4 to, 
1781.)  It  was  at  Brundisium  that  a  convention  waa 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  differ- 
ences between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony  (Dio 
j  Cos  tint,  48.)  Among  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  former  waa  Maecenas,  who  was  accompanied  on 
the  occasion  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey  which 
produced  the  humorous  satire  of  Horace  (1,  5),  and 
whieh  term ina tea  with  the  poet's  arrival  at  the  place 
of  his  destination.  Brundisium  is  now  Brindiri.  Here 
the  Appian  Way  ended.  (Kid.  Appia  Via. — Cra- 
mer'* Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  303,  eeqq.) 

Baorli,  a  people  of  Magna  Grascia,  in  Italy,  below 
Lucania.    The  origin  which  ancient  historians  have 
ascribed  to  the  Brutii,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Bnrrriot,  is  neither  remote  nor  illustrious : 
thev  ore  generally  looked  upon  as  descended  from 
some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the  Lucanrana, 
who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the 
forests  and  mountaina  with  which  this  part  of  Italy 
abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time,  powerful  from 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.   Their  very  name  is  said 
to  indicste  that  they  were  revolted  slaves ;  fyrm'ovf 
yap  naXovet  uiroorurar,  says  Strabo,  speaking  of  the 
Lucanians.    This  appellation  the  insurgents  are  aup- 
posed  to  have  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance. 
buhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p  51,  Cambridge  transl.) 
Thin  savage  race  is  represented  as  pouring  forth  to 
attack  their  Lucsnian  masters,  and  to  molest  the  Gre- 
cian settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea  ;  and  so  for- 
midable had  they  at  length  rendered  themselves,  that 
the  Lucani  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  tbeir  in- 
dependence, and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country  south 
of  the  rivers  Laus  and  Crsthia    This  advancement 
of  the  Brutii  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  ia 
supposed  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  have  taken  place 
about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Dion, 
the  Syracusan,  was  at  this  time  prosecuting  his  un- 
dertaking against  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  it  is 
conceived  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Brutii  were  fo- 
mented by  his  means,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyrant 
from  deriving  any  sid  from  his  Lucsnian  allies.  (Lhod. 
Sie.,  16,  15. — Strabo,  255  )   The  enterprising  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  waa  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies;  and,  in  proportion  at 
these  were  rapidly  declining,  from  jealousies  snd  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vig- 
our and  stability  which  soon  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish their  downfall.    The  Greek  towns  on  the  western 
const,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  I  he 
main  body  of  tho  Italiot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brutii.    The  principal  cities  of  which  this 
league  was  composed  now  became  alarmed  for  their 
own  security,  snd  sought  the  aid  of  the  Molonsian 
Alexander  against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with 
whom  the  Lucanians  also  had  learned  to  make  common 
cause.    This  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valour,  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  -  barbarians,  and 
even  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their 
country  ;  but  after  his  death  they  again  advanced,  like 
a  resistless  torrent,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  tho 
peninsula  between  the  Laus  and  Crathis,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Crotona,  I<ocri,  and  Rhegium.    At  thia  pe- 
riod, Rome,  the  universal  foe  of  all,  put  an  end  at  once 
to  their  conquests  and  independence.    After  sustain- 
ing several  defeats,  both  the  Lucanians  and  Brutii  are 
said  to  have  finally  submitted  w  L.  Pipirtus  C 
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A-U.C.  430,  which  was  two  year*  ift«r  Pyrrhus  had 
withdrawn  bit  troop*  from  luly.  (Liv.,  Epit.,  14. — 
Polyh.,  I,  6.)  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  one*  more, 
however,  roused  the  Brum  to  exertion ;  they  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  in  this 
corner  of  Italy,  when  all  hope  of  final  success  seemed 
to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this 
protracted  warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which 
it  was  earned  on ;  many  of  the  Brutian  towns  being 
totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished  as 
to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity. 
To  these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of  Roman 
vengeance ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from  her  for- 
midable enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  he 
had  derived  from  the  Bratii  for  eo  many  years  to  allow 
their  defection  to  pass  unheeded.  A  decree  was  there- 
fore passed,  reducing  this  people  to  a  most  abject  state 
of  dependance:  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their  ser- 
vices were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers 
and  letter-carriers.    (Stntbo,  251. — Id.,  153.) 

BftOTioit,  or  Brotioiuh  A  salt,  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Brum.   (Kid.  Brutii.) 

Brotos,  I.  L  Jtiwios,  a  celebrated  Roman,  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  Roman  legends,  of  the  great 
revolution  which  drove  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  his 
throne,  and  which  substituted  the  consular  for  the  re- 
gal government  He  wis  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius 
and  of  Tarquinia  the  second  daughter  of  Tarquin. 
While  yfil  young  in  years,  he  saw  his  father  and  broth-  \ 
er  slain  by  the  order  of  Tarquin,  and  having  no  means 
of  avenging  them,  and  fearing  the  same  fate  for  him-  j 
self,  he  affected  a  stupid  air,  in  order  not  to  appear  at 
all  formidable  in  the  eye*  of  a  suspicious  and  cruel  i 

2 rant.  This  artifice  proved  successful,  and  he  so  far 
>ceived  Tarquin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  that  they  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  surname  of  I 
Brutus,  as  indicative  of  his  supposed  mental  imbecility. 
At  length,  when  Lucretia  had  been  outraged  by  Sextus 
Tarquinius,  Brutus,  amid  the  indignation  that  pervaded 
all  orders,  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  snatching  the  dag- 
ger from  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  swore  upon  it  eternal 
exile  to  the  family  of  Tarquin.  Wearied  out  with  the 
tyranny  of  this  monarch,  and  exasperated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Lucretia,  the  people  j 
abolished  royalty,  and  confided  the  chief  authority  to 
the  senate  and  two  magistrates,  named  at  first  pr*»tors, 
but  subsequently  consul*.  Brutus  and  the  husband  1 
of  Lucretia  were  first  invested  with  this  important  of- 
fice. They  signalized  their  entrance  upon  it*  duties 
by  making  all  the  people  take  a  solemn  oath  never 
again  to  have  a  king  of  Rome.  Efforts  nevertheless 
were  soon  made  in  favour  of  the  Tarquin*:  an  ambas- 
sador sent  from  Etruria,  under  the  pretext  of  procuring 
•  restoration  of  the  property  of  Tarquin  and  his  family, 
formed  a  secret  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  the  sons  of  Brutus  became  connected  with 
the  conspiracy.  A  discovery  having  been  made,  the 
sons  of  the  consul  end  their  accomplices  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  by  the  orders  of 


>  of  their  father. 

although  the  people  were  wilting  that  he  should  par- 
don them.  From  tlus  time  Brutus  sought  only  to  die 
himself,  and  some  month*  after,  a  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin  enabled  him  to 
gratify  his  wish.  He  encountered,  in  the  fight,  A  runs, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch ;  and  with  so  much  im- 
petuosity did  they  rush  to  the  attack,  that  both  fell 
dead  on  the  spot,  piereed  to  the  heart,  each  by  the 
weapon  of  the  other.  The  corpse  of  Brutus  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  consul  Valerius  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  eulogy  over  it,  a  statue  of  bronze 
was  raised  to  tho  memory  of  the  deceased  in  the  capi- 
tol,  and  the  Roman  female*  wore  mourning  for  an  en- 
tire year.  (U*.,  I.  66. — Id.,  2,  1,  dce.-IW  Hal , 
4,  15.— Id.,  6,  I,  dec.— Ktry.,  JBn.,  6,  832,  ««co.)- 


Such  is  the  legond  of  Brutus.    "  That  Brutus  procu- 
red the  banishment  of  the  Tarquin*,  in  bis  capacity  of 
Tribune  of  the  Celeres,  is  demonstrated,"  observe* 
Niebuhr,  "by  the  Lex  tnbuntcia.    (i'omp<mtus,  L  2, 
D.  de  engine  juris.)    From  this  source  came  the  in- 
formation that  he  bore  that  office :  the  lay  which  spvke 
of  his  feigned  idiocy  cannot  have  known  anything  of 
this,  and  wa*  incompatible  with  it ;  the  annalists  com- 
bined the  two.    That  poetical  tale  may  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  his  surname  :  which  yet  may  have  had  a 
very  different  meaning  from  the  one  there  affixed  '.o 
it.    Brutus,  in  Oscan,  meant  a  runaway  slave :  now  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand,  that  the  partisan*  of  the 
Tarquins  may  have  called  him  such,  and  that,  cm  the 
other  hand,  be  and  the  Romans  might  not  be  sorry  t* 
let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue."    (Rom.  Hut.r  vol 
1,  p.  453,  Cambridge  traiul.)— II.  D.  Junius,  master 
of  the  bor»e  A.U.C.  418,  and  consul  A.U.C.  429. 
(Lit.,  8,  12,  tt  29.) — HI.  D.  Junius,  consul  A.U.C. 
615,  obtained  a  triumph  for  bis  successes  in  Spain. — 
I V.  M.  Junius,  father  of  the  Brutus  who  was  coocexn- 
in  the  assassination  of  Csssar.    He  embraced  the  party 
of  Mariua,  and  wa*  overcome  by  Pompey.    After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  be  was 
besieged  by  Pompey  io  Mutina,  who  compelled  him  to 
surrender  after  a  long  resistance,  and  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    He  was  broiher-in-law  to  Cato  by  his 
wife  Servilia.    Brutus  waa  an  able  lawyer,  and  wrote 
on  the  Civil  War*.    (Cte ,  Brut  ,  62  —  Id  ,  Or.,  t, 
32.— Id.,  pro  Cluent.,  61.)— V.  Marcu*  Junius,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  by  the  mother's  tide  nephew  of  M. 
Cato  (Uticensis).    He  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Cy- 
prus, A.U.C.  695,  where  the  latter  was  sent  by  Clodiu* 
to  annex  that  island  to  the  Roman  empire.    It  appear?, 
however,  that  be  did  not  copy  the  example  of  Cato's 
integrity  ;  for,  having  become  the  creditor  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Salami*  to  *  large  amount,  be  employed  one 
Scaptius,  a  roan  of  infamous  character,  to  enforce  '-he 
payment  of  the  debt,  together  with  an  interest  four 
time*  exceeding  tbe  rate  allowed  by  law.    (Cic  ,  ed 
AU.,  5,  21.— id.  to.,  6,  1,  itqo.)  And  when  Cicero 
governed  the  province  of  Cilicia,  to  which  Cyprus 
seems  to  have  been  annexed,  Brutus  wrote  to  him, 
and  was  supported  by  Auicus  in  hi*  request,  entreat* 
ing  him  to  give  Scaptius  a  commission  as  an  officer 
of  the  Roman  government,  and  to  allow  him  to  employ 
a  military  force,  to  exact  from  tbe  Salaminiane  the  usu- 
rious interest  which  he  illegally  demanded.  Cicero 
was  too  upright  a  magistrate  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quests, but  they  were  so  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the  time*,  that  he  continued  to  live  on  intimate  term* 
with  the  men  who  could  prefer  them ;  and  the  literary 
tastes  of  Brutus  were  a  recommendation  which  be 
could  not  resist ;  so  that  he  appears  soon  to  have  for- 
gotten tbe  affair  of  Scaptius,  and  to  have  spoken  a.nd 
thought  of  Brutus  with  great  regard.    They  both,  in- 
deed, were  of  the  same  party  in  polities,  snd  Bmtua 
actively  exerted  himself  in  the  service  of  Pompey, 
although  his  own  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  that  commander.    Being  taken  prisoner  ut 
tbe  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  received  hi*  life  from 
the  conqueror.    Before  Ca?sar  set  out  for  Africa  to 
carry  on  war  against  Scipto  snd  Juba,  he  conferred  on 
Brutua  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  that 
province  Brutus  accordingly  remained,  and  was  actual- 
ly holding  an  office  under  Cesar,  while  his  uncle  Cato 
was  maintaining  the  contest  in  Africa  and  committed 
•uicide  rather  than  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my.   His  character,  however,  seems  tn  have  been 
greatly  improved  aince  his  treatment  o<  the  Salamin- 
iane, for  he  is  said  to  have  governed  Cisalpine  Gaul 
with  great  integrity  and  humanity     In  the  year  708 
he  returned  to  Rome,  hut  afterward  set  out  to  meet 
Ca-sar  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in  an  interview 
which  he  had  with  him,  at  Nice,  pleaded  tbe  cans* 
of  Deiotaraa,  tetrarch  of  Galatis,  with  such 
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rx?  freedots.  tint  Cmmx  was  struck  by  it,  and  was  re- 
nmdfd  rf  skat  be  used  frequently  to  say  of  Brutus, 

be,  msde  a  very  great 
rere,  they  would  be 
'•■-.i-z  c<?*irm  It  was  about  this  tune  also  that 
i  diverted  bis  first  wife,  Appta.  daughter  of  Ap- 
and  married  the  famous  Porcia,  his 
Uw  daughter  of  Cato  Soon  after  be  received 
rwtavr  aark  of  Casar's  favour  {Plot.,  Vit.  Brut.,  c.  7. 
— Dm  Cass.,  44,  12),  in  being  appointed  Praetor  Urba- 
sas,  A  U  C.  709 ;  and  he  was  holding  that  office  when 
•jt  tvsolied  to  become  the  assassin  of  the  man  whose 
{•veanwnt  he  had  twice  acknowledged  by  consenting 
a  set  a  a  public  station  under  it.  He  was  led  into 
at  cam piracy,  it  is  said,  by  Caaaioa,  who  sought  at 
fat  by  writing,  and  afterward  by  means  of  his  wife 
Jess,  the  sister  of  Brutus,  to  obtain  his  consent  to  be- 


ter  of  Brutus.    That  he  was  a  stern  and  consistent 
I  patriot  throughout  the  whole  of  his  career,  the  sketch 
given  c 
tion  of  Ca?sar 


which  we  have  Riven  of  his  movements 


•ten  the  attack  was  made  on  Cesar  in  the  aenate- 
bsbss,  the  latter  resisted  and  endeavoured  to  escape, 
■til  ae  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him, 
**a  he  covered  bis  head  with  hia  robe  and  resi 


resigned 

smJ  to  hit  fate  After  the  assassination  of  Caesar, 
Se  cansfxntors  endeavoured  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of 
fafNsse  in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  Antony,  by  reading 


.  of  odium,  that  they  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
at  cry.  Bratas  retired  to  Athena,  and  used  every 
tartaa  to  raise  a  party  there  among  the  Roman  no- 
>&tt  Obtaining  possession,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
jr*.  sore  of  the  public  money,  he  was  enabled  to  bring 
*  oh  standard  many  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Pompey 
■so  were  scattered  about  Thessalv     His  forces  dai- 

•"•'.saietaSie  army,  and  Hortcnsiu*.  the  governor  of 
MimUxj  t  tiding  him,  Brutos  became  maater  in  this 

Asa  and  joined  Cassius.  whose  efforts  had  been  equal- 
vtaceetsfol.  In  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trium- 
si!  powerful ;  the  conspirators  had  been  con- 


Mntwd.  aad  the  people  had  taken  up  arms  against 
ism.  Bratas  and  Caserns  returned  to  Europe  to  op- 
ssat  ute  tnamrirs.  and  Octavius  and  Antony  met  them 
i  of  Philippi.  In  this  memorable  conflict 
sanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
may.  asd  defeated  the  division  of  the  enemy  opposed 

*  kaa.  aad  would  in  all  probability  have  gained  the 
"  pursuing  the  fugitives,  he  had  brought 

>  to  hu  left  wing;  commanded  by  Cassius,  which 
*m  bird  pressed,  and  eventually  beaten  by  Antony. 
ritsas.  upon  this,  believing  everything  lost,  slew  bim- 
■tf  a  lnpiiL  Bratas  bitterly  deplored  his  fate,  sty- 
aw  am.  tmh  tears  of  the  sincercst  sorrow,  ¥  the  last 
af  tie  Remans. "  On  the  following  day,  induced  by 
a«  arssur  of  the  soldiers,  Brutus  again  drew  up  his 
'urn  a  hue  of  battle,  but  no  action  took  place,  and 

*  then  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  post,  where 
'■sses&ralt  for  sn  attack  to  be  made  upon  him.  His 
*»  0«< icy  was  to  base  remained  in  this  state,  without 

uirdtog  an  engagement,  for  hia  opponents  were  dia- 
base for  previsions,  and  the  fleet  that  was  bringing 
'■ea  tspphes  had  been  totally  defeated  by  the  vessels 
<*"  Bratas.  This  state  of  things,  however,  was  un- 
to  the  latter,  and,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
^ws.  he  hazarded  a  second  battle.  Where  he  himself 
,,5n»  m  person,  he  was  still  successful ;  but  the  rest 
*kitaray  was  toon  overcome,  and  the  conflict  ended 

*  a  total  defeat  of  the  republican  army.  Escaping 
I  sal*  a  few  friends,  he  passed  the  night  in  a  cave, 

e  saw  has  cause  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered 
r-r«  "f  his  attendants,  to  kill  him.  Strato  re- 
fer a  long  time  to  perform  the  painful  office  ; 
^  weinf  Brutus  resolved,  he  turned  away  bis  face, 
«■  Md  his  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it.    He  died 


to  the 

clearly  disproves.  Why 
hold  office  under  one  who  was  trampling  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country  ?  Why  require  so  much  soli- 
citation before  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  !  Was  he 
not  aware  that  Caasar  was  a  usurper ! — this  would 
show  a  miserable  want  of  penetration.  Or  did  he  pre- 
fer security  to  danger !— where  was  the  Roman  pa- 
triot in  this  ?  The  truth  is,  Brutus,  notwithstanding 
all  that  haa  been  ssid  of  him,  was  but  a  tardy  patriot. 
His  motives  towards  the  close  of  his  career  were  no 
doubt  pure  enough,  but  he  ought  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Cesar  the  moment  that  general  began  to  act 
with  treason  towards  his  country. — As  a  student  and 
man  of  letters,  the  character  of  Brutus  appeara  to  more 
advantage  than  as  a  patriot.  He  was  remarkable  for 
literary  application,  usually  rising  with  this  view  long 
before  day,  and  it  is  said  that,  on  the  evening  previous 
to  a  battle,  while  his  army  was  in  a  atate  of  amicus 
suspense  and  alarm,  he  calmly  occupied  himself  in  his 
tent  with  writing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Po- 
lybius. — One  of  the  most  singular  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Brutus  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparition,  which 
it  is  said  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  tent 
at  midnight.  ''Who  art  thou  1"  inquired  Brutus. 
"Thy  evil  genius,"  replied  the  phantom;  "we  will 
meet  again  at  Philippi."    And  so  it  happened.  The 

K-  "t  re-appeared  on  the  eve  of  the  aecond  battle  of 
ippi !  We  have  here  either  an  illusion  on  the  part 
of  Brutus,  or  a  trick  played  off  by  some  partisan  of 
Antony'a,  in  order  to  discourage  and  depress  the  re- 
publican commander,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  a 
tale  utteriy  untrue.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Brut. — Encycbp. 
Metropol.,  Die.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  274,  seqa.) 

Barota,  a  people  of  Thracian  origin,  living  at  one 
time  in  Macedonia.  They  afterward  crossed  into 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  to  Phrygee. 
(Kid.  Phrygia.) 

Borasticus  FLUvics(Bot)<5aoTt«oc  vorauoc,  Ptol.), 
a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  easternmost  arm  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  passing  by  the  city 
ofBubastis.    (Ftd  Bnbastis.) 

Bobastis  (or  BuaasTOs).  a  city  of  Egypt,  m  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of  the  Bubaa- 
ti tic  nome.  Thia  city  ia  called  in  scripture  Phi-Beseth, 
which  is  now  altered  into  Bast*.  It  was  situated  on 
a  canal  leading  from  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  canal  of  Trajan.  The  Pelusiac  branch  waa 
sometimes  called,  from  this  city,  the  Bubaatic.  Bu- 
bastis  was  remarkable  also  as  being  the  place  where 
great  numbers  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
the  goddess  Bubastis,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  here. 
More  than  70,000  persons  were  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  these  occasions.  The  custom  had  ceased, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  was  the 
place,  also,  where  the  sacred  cats  were  interred.  Ja- 
blonski  (Pantk.  Meypl.,  3,  3.— Koe.  MgypL,  p.  63) 
explains  the  name  Bubastia  to  mean,  "  she  who  bare*,'" 
or  "  aracowa,"  or  "  she  who  midliplus  her  aspect*." 
Thia  appellation  suited  very  well,  therefore,  the  god- 
dess of  the  new  or  increasing  moon,  for  such  Bubas- 


tia, the  Egyptian  deity,  in  reality  i 
we  see  why  Herodotus  says,  that  the  name  "  Bubastia," 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  was  equivalent  to  "Artemis," 
or  Diana,  in  Greek  (*  de  Bovoaerrtc,  aord  <E?Ja6* 
yXuadav,  icrri  'hprrutc.    Herod.,  3,  137). 

Buciphala,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydaspes 
built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  his  favourite  horse  Bu 
cephalus.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  the  road  between  Attack  and  Lahaur. 
(Curt.,  9,  3  — Justin,  12,  8  ) 

Bucephalus,  a  horse  of  Alexander's,  so  called 
either  because  his  head  resembled  that  of  an  ox  (pooe 
Ke+t*n),  or  because  he  had  the  mark  of  an  ox's  head 
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Impressed  upon  his  flank ;  or,  according  to  another 
account,  because  he  bad  a  black  mark  upon  his  head 
resembling  that  of  an  ox,  the  rest  of  his  body  being 
white.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  Bucephalus  came  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
The  horse  bad  been  offered  for  sale  to  Philip,  the 
prince's  father,  by  a  Thessaiian,  but  had  proved  so  un- 
manageable that  the  monarch  refused  to  purchase, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away.  Alexander  there- 
upon  expressing  his  regret  that  they  were  losing  so 
fine  a  horse  tor  want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage 
it,  Philip  agreed  to  pay  the  price  of  the  steed  if  his 
son  would  rule  it.  The  prince  accepted  the  offer, 
and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Bucephalus,  after  this, 
would  allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him,  and 
he  accompanied  lite  monarch  in  all  his  campaigns.  In 
the  battle  with  Poms,  he  received,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  several  wounds,  of  which  he  died  not 
long  after.  A  writer,  however,  quoted  by  tbe  same 
Plutarch,  states  that  he  died  of  age  and  fatigue,  being 
thirty  years  old.  Arrian  also  (Exp.  At..  5,  19)  ex- 
pressly confirms  this  last  account :  drreHavev  avrov, 
ov  (3Xqttei{  wooe  ovdfvoc,  ukk'  tiff©  xat^aror  re  xai 
if?uKla(  '  ifv  yap  a/tqx  rd  rpioKOvra  Irs;.  Alexander, 
upon  tins  occasion,  showed  as  much  regret  as  if  be 
had  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  built  a 
city  near  the  Hydaspea,  which  be  called  Bucephala, 
after  the  name  of  his  steed.  (Ptut.,  Vu.  Alex.,  61. — 
Pit*.,  6,  20  —  Ptot.,  7,  l.—LHod.  Sic,  17,95.) 

Bucoucum,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  situate 
between  the  Sebennytic  and  Mendesian  mouths.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Phatnetie.    (Herod.,  2,  17.) 

Bulis,  I.  a  town  of  Phooia,  on  tbe  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  southeast  of  Anticyrs.  The  town 
was  situate  on  a  hill,  only  seven  stadia  from  its  port, 
which  is  doubtless  tbe  same  as  the  Mycbos  of  Strabo, 
and  the  Naulochus  of  Pliny  (4,  S).  Pausanias  seems 
to  assign  Bulls  to  Bceotia  (10,  37),  but  Steph.  Byt., 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87),  to  Pbocis.  (Cramcr't 
Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  158.) — II.  A  Lacedemonian, 
given  up  to  Xerxes,  along  with  his  countryman  Sper- 
thias,  to  atone  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  put- 
ting the  king's  messengers  to  death.  The  king,  how- 
ever, refused  to  retaliate.    (Herod.,  7,  134,  Ac.) 

Bullatius,  a  friend  of  Horace's,  who  was  roaming 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  cares.  The 
poet  addressed  an  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  instructs 
aim  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or 
aUcc,  but  upon  the  state  of  one's  own  mind.  (Horat., 
Epiit.,  1,  11.) 

Bupalus,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  the  isl- 
and of  Chios,  and  son  of  Anthermus,  or  rather  Archen- 
nus.  (Kid.  Anthermua.)  He  encountered  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  poet  Hipponsx  (Cailm.,  fragm.,  90,  p. 
460,  ed.  Ernest.),  tbe  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  Bupalus  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Hipponsx,  while  others  inform  us  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  statue  made  in  derision  of  the  poet  by 
Bupalus.  (Wtkker,  fragm.  H\ppon.,\i.)  Tbe  satire 
and  invective  of  tbe  bard  were  so  severe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Bupalus  hung  himself  in  despair. 
(Horat.,  Epod,  6, 14. — Acron.  ad  Hot  at.,  I.  e. — Pint., 
36,  5  )  As  Hipponsx  flourished  in  the  reign  of  De- 
rins  (Proelns,  ad  fin.  Hepkast.,  p.  880,  ed.  Gauf), 
Bupalus  roust  have  been  living  not  only  in  Olymp. 
58,  but  also  very  probably  in  Olymp.  64.  His  broth- 
er's nsme  wss  Athenis.  In  addition  to  the  statue 
which  Bupalus  made  in  derision  of  Hipponax,  other 
works  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I.  c.)  as  the  joint  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  brothers.  (StUtg,  Ihct.  Art., 
t.  v.) 

BuphokTa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  festival  is  a  singular 
One.  Among  the  lews  given  by  Triptolemoa  to  the 
Athenians,  three  more  especially  remarkable  were: 
"  Reverence  vour  elders. — Honour  the  gods  by  offer- 
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ings  of  the  first  fruits. — Hurt  not  the  labouring  be 
,  t.  e.,  the  beast  employed  in  agriculture.    The  first 
offended  against  this  last  command  was  a  person  m 
I  Thaulon,  who,  at  the  feaal  of  Zevc  Ylokiric,  obeei 
a  steer  eating  the  sacred  vonavov  on  the  altar,  toe 
I  an  axe  and  slew  the  trespasser.    The  expiation- 
|  (BotOovta),  instituted  for  tbe  purpose  of  atonins 
i  this  involuntary  offence,  it  was  found  afterward 
!  pedient  to  continue.    Tbe  ceremonies  observed 
|  ore  not  a  little  amusing.    First  was  brought  waU 
females  appointed  for  the  office,  for  the  purpus 
sharpening  tbe  axe  and  knife,  with  which  tbe  alaug 
was  to  be  committed.    One  of  these  females  ba 
'  handed  the  axe  to  the  proper  functionary,  tbe  1; 
|  felled  tbe  beast  and  then  took  to  flight.    To  »lay 
beast  outright  was  the  office  of  s  third  person, 
present  then  partook  of  the  flesh.    Tbe  meal  finis 
the  bide  was  stuffed,  and  the  beast,  apparently  rest 
to  life,  was  put  to  the  plough.    Now  commenced 
steer-trial.    A  judicial  assembly  was  held  in  tbe  '. 
taneum,  to  which  all  were  summoned  who  hod  been 
takers  in  tbe  above  transaction.    Each  lays  the  bl 
upon  the  other.    Tbe  water  bearers  throw  the  f 
upon  the  sharpener  of  the  axe  and  knife ;  the  sharp 
I  of  the  knife  costs  it  upon  the  person  delivering  it  tc 
;  feller  of  the  beast :  tbe  feller  of  the  beast  upon 
actual  slaughterer,  while  this  last  ascribes  tbe  w 
guilt  to  the  knife  itself.    The  knife,  unable  to  sp 
is  found  guilty  and  thrown  into  tbe  ses.  (Anstt 
Nub,  945— Jfwdsetf,  ad  Arutoph.,  I.  c.—Creu 
Symboltk,  vol.  4,  p.  123,  seq.) 

Bofkasiom,  a  city  of  Elis.  It  was  tbe  first  t 
on  the  Elesn  side  of  the  Larissua,  and  is  often  n 
tioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  tbe  chief  cities  of  the  1 
ans.    (17.,  2,  615  — 11,  11,  755 ) 

Boba,  one  of  the  twelve  original  Actusan  cities 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (1,  146),  which  stood  at 
close  to  the  ses  ;  but  hsving  been  destroyed,  with 
neighbouring  town  of  Helice,  by  a  terrible  eartbqt 
and  inundation,  the  surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  i; 
tcrward,  about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near 
small  river  Bursicus.  (Paus  ,  7,  25. — Strabo,  3€ 
Boiaicus,  I.  sn  epithet  spplied  to  Hercules,  f 
his  temple  near  Bura.— II.  A  river  of  Achaia,  near 
town  or  Bum.    (Pausan.,  7,  25.) 

Bubgundi,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the  princ 
branches  of  the  Vandals.    They  csn  be  traced  b 
to  the  country  between  the  Viadrus  (Oder)  and 
Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New  Mark,  and  the  so 
era  part  of  West  Pnuna.    They  were  distingui* 
from  the  other  Germans  by  living  together  in  villa. 
burgen,  whence,  according  to  some,  they  received 
nsme  of  Burgundi.    Others,  however,  derive  the  n; 
from  Gunt,  "  combat,"  as  alluding  to  the  warlike  c 
actcrof  the  race,  snd  make  Burgundi  mean  "  the  la 
of  war."    (Malte-Brun,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p  xtii.,  V» 
dc  matt  generiquet.)    Their  dwelling  in  villages, 
not  leading,  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  a  wande 
life,  is  the  reason  why  they  retained  possession  of  t 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbouring  Goths 
Vandals,  till,  at  length,  they  were  no  longer  abb 
withstand  the  Gepido),  who  pressed  in  upon  them  f 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula    In  consequence  of  the 
of  a  great  battle  with  tbe  Gepida?,  they  emigrate*: 
Germany,  where  they  advanced  to  tbe  region  of 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled  near  the  Aleroanni.  p, 
these  tbey  took  a  considerable  tract  of  country, 
lived  in  almost  continual  war  with  them.  In 
beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century,  with  other  German 
tions,  they  psssed  over  into  Gaul.    After  a  long  sir 
gle,  and  manv  losses,  they  succeeded  in  posses* 
themselves  of  the  southeastern  part  of  this  country 
s  contract  with  tbe  Romans.    A  part  of  Switzerl. 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Lionnais,  and  Franche-Conte, 
longed  to  their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the  3 
470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy.    The  1 
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a*  goitmsmt  seems  to  have  been  sometime*  Lyons 

rL^daouB),  and  sometimes  Geneva. — By  tbeir  old 
cossutaon,  they  bad  kings,  called  aendiiioj,  whom 
the?  dam  and  d<  po;*:-d  at  their  pleasure.    If  any  great 
eatasuty  befell  them,  as  a  failure  of  the  cropa,  a  pesti- 
jamtt,  or  i  defeat,  the  king  was  made  responsible  for 
i  tils'  ha  throae  was  given  to  another,  from  whom 
ar*  aaped  for  better  times.    Before  their  conversion 
»  Consnaatty  (which  happened  after  their  settlement 
n  Gaol),  they  bad  a  higb-pricst  called  Sine* t us,  whose 
jtntM  was  sacred,  and  whose  office  was  for  life.    The  I 
mi  »y  combat  even  then  existed  among  them,  and 
we  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God. —  J 
Cwusualty  endeavouring  to  extend  their  limits,  they 
en^a^ed  in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom  j 
irr  vera  at  last  completely  subdued,  under  the  son  of 
Civra,  after  Clovis  himself  bad  taken  Lyons.    They  j 
tal  prewrvtd  their  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  for  . 
i  taae.   Bat  the  dignity  of  king  was  soon  abolished, 
iai  order  the  Carlovingians,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
r-rovtricr*,  which,  from  time  to  tune,  shook  off 
anr  dependence.    Their  later  movements  belong  to 
seders  history.    (Claud  ,  Mamtrt.  Paneg.  Maxim-  j 
aa,e  5—  Hainan,  Vale:  Rer.  Franc.,  1,  p.  50. —  ! 
knt*l ,  it  Regnor.  Success  ,  p.  54. — Id.de  rib.  Get.,  [ 
f.  98 — Paul.  Wamefr.  dt  getl.  Lcmgob.,  3,  3.— 
Zaradsp  Amrric.,  vol  2,  p.  329.) 

Bratsii ,  a  bog  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune  and  Ly- 
satam  daughter  of  Epaphus,  or  (as  Plutarch  stales, 
ins  the  Sarnian  Agatho),  of  Neptune  and  Anippe, 
aatftaerof  the  Nile.    (Ptut.,  ParaU,  p.  317.)  This 
bag.  m  roateqaence  of  sn  oracle,  offered  up  strangers 
Mist  altar  of  Jnpttcr  :  for  Egypt  having  been  afflicted 
o*a  a  dearth  for  nine  years,  s  native  of  Cyprus,  named  ! 
Ttaaioa,*  great  soothsayer,  came  thither,  and  ssid  that ; 
it  waald  cease  if  they  sacrificed  s  stranger  every  year  : 
to  Jntter    Basins  sacrificed  the  prophet  himself  first 
sf  alt  and  torn  continued  the  practice.    When  Her-  j 
cole*,  m  tar  coarse  of  bia  wanderings,  came  into  Egypt,  I 
a?  was  teoed  aod  dragged  to  the  altar;  but  he  burst 
ha  bond*,  and  slew  Busiris.  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 
ba  braid  Chalbes    ( A  ooilod. ,  3,  ft.  II  )— Now  who 
\  i — We  have  here  s  question  to  which  \ 


'h?  tooents  themselves  gave  very  different  answers, 
borates,  m  defending  the  memory  of  the  Egyptian 
■starch,  pretends  that  he  lived  two  centuries  before 
rVwat,  aod.  consequently,  long  sntcrior  to  Hercules. 
(Wr  .  fijnr.,  c.  15.)  Other  writers  have  made 
snuoaof  from  three  to  five  kings  of  Egvpt  bearing 
'in tune  same.  (Heyne,  ad  Apol/od  ,  I.  c.—Sturz., 
*i  Pirntyi,  p.  Ml  —Compare  Theon  ,  Progymn  , 
t-t-Sywctll,  Chron  ,  p.  152—  Interpret,  ad  Died., 
I W.)  Herodotus  contradicts  the  common  tradition, 
»d  lerfci  to  free  the  Egyptians  from  the  reproach  of 
awns; offered  op  human  victims.  He  may  be  right  as 
"Tub  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  period 
•an  he  himself  flourished,  since  it  is  well  known  that 


ba;  Asnss  abolished  bnman  sacrifices  at  Heliopolis,  j 
>*d  gnat  changes  took  place  alao  aftor  the  Persian  i 
wisest  Still,  however,  numeroua  scenes  and  ima- 
P»  debouted  m  the  temples  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt,  [ 
sjnk  hat  too  plainly  for  the  existence  of  this  frightful 1 
in  earlier  times.    (Cot tax,  Descript.  dt  VEg.,  j 
*9l  1.  c  9,  p.  401 — Gutgntaut,  planch*  xliv. — 
t'oaeere  Mtmetko,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Absiin.,  2,  55  — 
ft* ,  it  h.  tt  0$  ,  p.  556.  ed  Wytlenb—Plut.,  de 
*dtfx  Haoi ,  p.  857.)    According  to  Eratosthenes, 
a  cited  by  Strabo  (802),  Egypt  never  had  a  king 
'  Beams,  hot  the  whole  superstructure  of  fable 
i  soon  this  name  has  no  other  origin  than  the 
9T|oas  rohospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Busiritic  1 
Wt  have  here,  without  doubt,  a  glimpse  of  the 
which  n  folly  revealed  to  us  by  Diodorus  Siculus. 
^teorfing  to  this  writer,  or,  rather,  the  tradition  col- 
■°«d  to  tem,  the  kinga  of  Egypt  immolated  in  earlier 
deaths  tomb  of  Osiris,  men  of  the  same  colour  j 


with  Typhon,  that  is,  red-haired.  (&od.  Sic.,  1,  88.) 
They  sacrificed  also  cattle  of  this  same  hue,  a  circum- 
stance that  reminds  us  of  the  red  heifer  mentioned  ia 
scripture  (Numh.,  19,  2. — Compare  Spencer,  de  he- 
gibus  Hebr.  ntuai.,  15,  p.  489,  cd.  Pfajf—Wilsius, 
Mgyptxac.,  2,  8.)  Now,  continues  Diodorus,  these 
red-haired  persons  were  almost  always  strangers,  few 
of  the  Egypttana  being  found  wttb  hsir  of  that  colour ; 
and  hence  arose  the  fsble  of  human  sacrifices  by  Bu- 
siris.  In  fsct,  expressly  sdds  this  writer,  Busins  is  not 
the  name  of  a  king,  but  means,  in  the  ./Egyptian  lan- 
guage, "  the  tomb  of  Osiris."  We  have  here,  then,  a 
solution  of  the  whole  legend.  The  fettered  Hercules 
is  the  sun  in  the  winter  sesson,  enfeebled  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  He  is  about  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  tomb  (the  victim  of  Busiris) ;  but,  on  a  sudden, 
resumes  bis  strength,  breaks  his  fetters,  and  triumphs 
over  gloom  end  dsrkness. — But  why  sacrifice  victims 
of  the  peculiar  colour  mentioned  shovel  Possibly  we 
have  here  s  traditionary  allusion  to  the  shepherd  race, 
the  red-haired,  blue-eyed  strangers,  who  once  overran 
the  land,  and  whose  cruel  devastations  well  entitled 
them  to  be  identified,  in  a  degree,  with  Typhon,  the 
spirit  of  all  evil. — Jablonaki  ( Voc.  Mgypt.,  p.  54)  and 
Zoega  (de  Obelise,,  y>.  288)  explain  the  word  Buairis 
through  the  Coptic  Be-Oustri,  i.  e.,  "  the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris," in  sccordsnce  with  the  remark  of  Diodorus,  men- 
tioned above.  Champollion,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
the  word  Pousin,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  name  of  Osi- 
ris, preceded  by  the  srticle.  He  condemns,  st  the  seme 
time,  as  altogether  absurd,  the  etymology  given  by 
many  of  the  Greeks,  namely,  Bovc  and  'Oo<p<c.  (Com  • 
pare  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  Agreeing  with  him  on  this 
latter  point,  we  must  nevertheless  regard  the  expla- 
nation of  Diodorus,  which  he  also  rejects,  as  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Plutarch,  moreover  (de  Is.  et  Os.t 
c.  21),  saya  expressly,  that  Botoiptc  is  the  nmc  as 
Ta^mrrptr,  which  be  derives,  in  consequence,  from 
rufoc,  "a  tomb,"  and  'Oaipic*  (Creuzer,  Symboltk, 
vol.  1,  p.  353,  seqq. — Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  848, 
stqq. )— 1 1.  There  were  three  or  four  cities  of  this  na  me 
in  ancient  Egypt,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta.  It 
had  a  magnificent  temple  of  Isis.  (Herod.,  2,  69.— 
Compare  Strab.,  802. — Diod.  Sic ,  1,  85,  et  88.— 
Wesstling,  ad  Dtod ,  /.  c.—ChampoUion,  VEgypte 
sous  lea  Pharaons,  vol.  1,  p.  365 ;  vol.  2,  p<  42.  dec.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  were  all  sepulchral 
cities.    (Guigniaut,  I.  c.) 

Butks,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus,  king 
of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat  of  the  enstus. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  leaped  overboard  in 
order  to  swim  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  but  Venus 
caught  him  up  and  conveyed  him  to  Lilybeum  in  Si- 
cily. Here  sbe  becsme  by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx. 
(ApoU.  R.,  4.  912  —  Vtrg  ,  Mn.,  6,  372.)— II.  A  son 
of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  brother  of  Erechtheus. 
The  father  divided  his  offices  between  his  two  som, 
giving  Erechtheus  his  kingdom,  and  Botes  the  priest- 
hood of  Minerva  snd  Neptune  Erichihonius.  Butcs 
married  Chthonia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  and  the 
sacerdotal  family  of  the  Butsdai  deduced  their  lineage 
from  him.  (Apollod ,  3.  15,  1.)— III.  An  armour- 
bearer  to  Anchises,  snd  afterward  to  Ascanius.  A  polio 
assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to 
encourage  Ascanius  to  fight.  Butea  was  killed  by 
Turnus.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  9,  647  ;  12,  632.) 

Bothsotum,  s  town  of  Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra. 
It  was  originally  a  smsll  village,  but  was  subsequently 
fortified  by  the  Romsns,  in  order  to  keep  in  subiection 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence.  Virgil  makes  Helcnus  to  have 
reigned  here.  (Mn.,  3,  296,  aeqq  )  Slephanus  By- 
zantinus  derives  the  name  from  an  ox  (ftoif)  having 
broken  loo»e  at  this  place  when  about  being  sacrificed. 
(Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 
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Bcrcs,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  Scbennytic  month  ' 
of  the  Nile,  or,  rather,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  [ 
Butus  Lacus,  the  outlet  from  which  into  the  sea  is 
formed  by  the  Ostium  Scbennyticum.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is, 
of  Egyptian  deitiea  supposed  to  coincide  with  these. 
The  temple  of  Limn  i  had  a  celebrated  oracle  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  goddess  had  also  an  annual  fes- 
tival here,  which  was  one  of  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended in  Egypt.  The  shrine  of  (lie  goddess,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  was  of  one  solid  stone,  having  equal 
aides,  each  side  forty  cubits  long.  It  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phils?,  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rafts,  for  the  distance  of  200  leagues,  to  its  destined 
station,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  moved  by  human  power.  It  employed  many 
thousand  men  for  three  years  in  its  transportation. 

Kom-Kasir  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
city.    Schlichthorst,  however,  givea  the 
of  the  ancient  site  as  El-Bueib.    ( I  te- 
nd,  2,  58,  el  63 .— Plm  ,  6,  10.) 

Byblus,  •  town  of  Phoenicia,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Tripoli*  and  Berytus.  Stepbanus  of  By- 
zantium calls  it  a  very  ancient  city,  but  this  expres- 
sion suits  better  an  earlier  place,  called  Palaiobyblus. 
The  name  Byblus  itself  shows  viry  plainly  that  the 
founders  of  the  place  were  Greeks,  and  merely  took 
the  inhabitants  of  Palaxtbyblua  to  reside  with  them. 
The  influence  of  Grecian  customs  here  is  also  shown 
by  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a  temple  was  con- 
secrated in  this  city,  and  the  river  called  after  whom 
was  m  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  Byblus  did 
not  lie  directly  on  the  coast,  but  on  a  height  at  some 
distance  from  it.  The  modem  name  is  Esbtle,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Frank  pronunciation,  Dsckibile.  The 
appellation  Zthtltt  occurs  already  in  Phocas.  (Joh. 
Phoc.,  c.  6. — Mannert,  Geogr  .,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  383  ) 
Bvrsa,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  story  com- 
monly told  about  the  origin  of  its  name  is  as  follows  : 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa  she  bought  of  the  inhabi- 
tants as  much  land  as  could  be  encompassed  by  a 
bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in 
small  thongs,  and  encloaed  a  large  piece  of  territory, 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she  called  Byrsa 
(f3vpou,  «  Aide).  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  of 
the  Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Punic 
term  Basra,  ■  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel,"  the  sibilant 
being  transposed.  (Gesen  ,  Phocn.  Mm.,  p.  420  — 
Compare  Heync,  ad  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1,  367. —  Vakk., 
Opusc  .  vol.  1,  p.  103  ) 

Byzacium,  a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  lying  above 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  Carthaginians  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  no  Roman 
vessels  to  navigate  the  coast  below  the  Hermean 
promontory,  fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthage. 
This  district  was  originally  distinct  from  what  was 
termed  Emporia:,  which  lay  below  it.  Afterward, 
however,  they  became  united  into  one,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Byzacium  was  extended  upward  as  far  as  the 
river  Bagradas,  thus  forming  the  Byzacena  Provincia. 
(/'/in..  5,  4  —  Iav  ,  29,  25  —  Polyb  ,  1,  82  —  Id.,  3, 
23 .—Jsf.,  Excerpt.  Ug.,  118  >— Gesenius  deduces  the 
Byzacium  (Brzacium,  BwroaniTtc,  Polyb.)  from 
the  Punic  Byt  sold,  Man  irrigated  region."  (Phan. 
Mon  ,  p.  420  )  Hamaker,  less  correctly,  from  Beth  saki, 
"  the  abode  of  irrigation."    (MiseelL  Pkstn,  p.  234.) 

ByzantIcm,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  called  at  a  later  period  Con- 
stsntinopolis,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  It  was  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony 
from  Megara,  or,  rather,  by  a  Megarian  colony  in  con- 
junction with  a  Thracian  prince.  For  Byzas,  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  and  celebrated  in  a  festival  as  its 
founder,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  son  of  Neptune 
and  Ceroessa  the  daughter  of  Io,  and  ruled  over  all  the 


adjacent  country.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  would 
pear  to  be,  that  a  Thracian  prince,  having  united  hizr 
in  marriage  with  a  Grecian  female,  founded  tbe  c 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  gave  tbe  pla< 
name  derived  from  his  own.  {Seym**,  716.  — Eus 
Ckron.  Ol ,  80,  2—Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  ». — Eustaik  , 
Dion.  Perug.,  803. — Dxonys.  Bysant.,  p.  5. — Get 
Gr.  Min.,  vol.  8.)  The  early  commerce  of  Mej 
was  directed  principally  to  the  shores  of  the  Propot 
and  this  people  had  founded  Cbalcedon  sevent 
vears  before  Byzantium,  and  Selvmbna  even  prioi 
Cbalcedon.  (Herod  ,  4,  144  —  Seyms  ,  714.)  Wl 
however,  their  trade  was  extended  still  farther  to 
north,  and  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
harbour  of  Cbalcedon  sank  in  importance,  and  a  c« 
merciat  station  was  required  on  tbe  opposite  side 
the  strait.  This  station  was  Byzantium.  Tbe 
pellation  of  blind  men,"  given  to  the  Chslcedoni 
by  tbe  Persian  general  Megabyzus  (Herod.,  4,  H 
for  having  overlooked  the  superior  site  where  Byz 
tiom  was  afterward  founded,  does  not  therefore  »pp 
to  have  been  well  merited.  As  long  as  Cbalcedon  i 
the  northernmost  point  reached  by  the  commerce 
Megara,  its  situation  was  preferable  to  any  offered 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  because  the  c 
rent  on  this  latter  side  runs  down  from  the  north  m 
strongly  than  it  does  on  the  side  of  Cbalcedon,  ; 
the  harbour  of  this  city,  therefore,  ia  more  access; 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  south.  On  the  other  hi 
Byzsntium  was  far  superior  to  Chakedon  for  the  noi 
em  trade,  aincc  the  current  that  set  in  strongly  fr 
the  Euxine  carried  vessels  directly  into  the  harbour 
Byzantium,  but  prevented  their  approach  to  Chslcec 
in  a  straight  course.  (Polyb.,  4,  43.)  Tbe  hart* 
of  Byzantium  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  be 
deep,  capacious,  and  sheltered  from  every  etoi 
The  current  of  the  Euxine  swept  vessels  into  it  wi 
out  the  aid  of  sail  or  oars,  and  it  also  brought  thiti 
various  kinds  of  foil  that  afforded  a  lucrative  article 
commerce.  From  its  shape,  and  the  rich  advanta; 
thus  connected  with  it,  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  < 
tained  the  name  of  Ckrysoeeras,  or "  tbe  Golden  Hon 
which  was  also  applied  to  the  promontory  or  neck 
land  that  contributed  to  form  it.  (Plm.,  4,  11 
A  mm.  Marcell.,22,  8.)  And  yet,  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  Byzantium  remained  for  a  long  tit 
an  inconsiderable  place.  The  declining  commerce 
character  which  Byzantium  still  si 


Megara,  and  the 
tained  of  being  a  ha  If- barbarian  place,  may  serve  to  ■ 
count  for  this.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Milesia 
sent  hither  a  strong  colony,  and  so  altered  for  the  b. 
ter  the  aspect  of  things,  that  they  are  regarded  by  soi 
ancient  writers  as  the  founders  of  the  city  itsc 
(Veil.  Patere.,2,  15.)  When,  at  a  later  day,  the  i 
surrection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  crushed 
Darius,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  reducing  to  obet 
ence  the  Greek  cities  along  the  Hellespont  and  Pi 
pontis,  the  Byzantines,  together  with  a  body  of  Cta 
eedonians,  would  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Pt 
sians,  but,  leaving  their  habitations,  and  fleeing  to  l 
Euxine,  built  the  city  of  Mesembria  on  the  upper  cot 
of  Thrace.  (  Herod. .  6, 33. )  The  Persians  destroy, 
the  empty  city,  and  no  Byzantium  for  some  time  titer 
after  existed.  This  wtll  explain  why  Scylax.  in  b 
Pcriplus,  passed  by  Byzantium  in  silence,  while  1 
mentions  all  the  Grecian  settlements  in  this  quartc 
and  among  them  even  Mesembria  itself,  fiyzantiu 
re-appeared  after  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes,  some  of  tl 
old  inhabitants  having  probably  returned,  and  he 
Pausanias,  the  commander  of  tbe  Grecian  forces,  tew 
up  his  headquarters.  He  gave  the  city  a  code  < 
laws,  and  a  government  modelled,  in  aome  degre 
after  the  Spartan  form,  and  hence  he  was  regarded  \ 
some  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city.  (Justin,  9,  1 
The  Athenians  aucceedingto  the  hegemony,  Byxant 
am  fell  under  their  control,  and  received  so  mam  in 
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ponart  ad-i  .-ons  from  them,  that  Arnmianua  Marcel- 

msjs ,  ia  a  later  age,  calls  it  an  Attic  colony  (22,  8). 
The  city,  however,  was  a  Doric  one.  in  language, 
,aod  laws,  and  remained  so  eve*,  after  the 
bad  the  control  of  it.    The  maintenance  of 
post  became  of  great  importance  to  ibe 
their  warfare  with  the  Persians  in  sub- 
years,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
tat  advantages  of  a  lucrative  and  now  continually  in- 
commerce,  gave  Byzantium  a  high  rank 
Grecian  cities.    After  Athena  and  Sparta  had 
the  power  of  each  other  by  national  rivalry, 
aad  neither  could  lay  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
Byzantium  became  an  independent  city,  and  turned  its 
■sale  attention  to  commerce.    Its  .strong  situation 
aaaakd  it,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  resist  successfully 
of  Philip  of  Macedon;  nor  did  Alexander,  in 
to  march  into  Asia,  make  any  attempt 
ipso  iue  place.     It  preserved  also  a  neutral  character 
aadcf  his  successors.    The  great  evil  to  which  the 
say  of  Byzantium  was  exposed  came  from  the  inland 
y,  the  Tbxacian  tribes  continually  making  incur- 
tato  the  fertile  territory  around  the  place,  and 
_  off  more  or  less  of  the  produce  of  the  fields. 
Tie  city  suffered  severely  also  from  the  Gauls  j  being 
•aaspdlsd  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  amounting  at  least 
Is  eighty  taleuta.    After  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  it 
agin  became  a  flourishing  place,  but  its  most  prosper- 
vas  during  the  Roman  sway.    It  had 
■taelf  into  the  arms  of  the  Koreans  as  early  aa 
Utt  war  against  the  younger  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
sejvyed  from  this  people  not  only  complete  protection, 
aut  also  assay  valuable  commercial  privilege*.    It  was 
i.  moreover,  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  vessels  passing 
the  straits,  a  thing  which  had, been  attempted 
without  success,  and  this  toll  it  shared  with  the 
{Strabo,  320  —  Herodta*.  3,  1.)    But  tl.c 
iky  of  misfortune  at  length  came.    In  lha  contest  for 
the  empire  between  Severus  and  Niger,  Byzantium 
declared  for  the  latter,  and  stood  a  siege  in  BOH— 
re.  sh.ch  continued  long  after  Niger's  overthrow 
death    After  three  years  of  almost  incredible  ex- 
the  place  surrendered  to  Severus.    The  few 
inhabitants  whom  famine  had  spared  were 
the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground,  its 
given  to  Pennthus,  and  a  small  village  took 
:e  of  the  great  commercial  emporium.  Re- 
after  of  what  he  had  done,  Severus  re- 
sad'.  Bvzantium,  and  adorned  it  with  numerous  and 
ifiacid  buildings,  which  in  a  later  age  still  bore  his 
tt*a>«,  but  it  never  recovered  its  former  rank  until  the 
tap  of  Constanline.    (Hcrodian,  3,  6 — Dto  Cass., 
74,  (0  —  S part  tan  .  Caracal  I.,  c.  I. — Zotimut,  2,  30. 
— 1 sWeW,  m.  e.  2c6^ooc — Treb.  Pollto,  GaJhen.,  c. 
1    flbaf  .  c-  9.) — Constanline  had  no  great  affection 
Sor  Rome  as  a  city,  nor  had  the  inhabitants  any  great 
tepid  for  him.     He  fell  the  necessity,  moreover,  of 
|  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  some  more  central 
from  which  the  movements  of  the  German 
mots  on  the  one  band,  and  those  of  the  Persians  on 
tat  other,  miff  hi  be  observed.     He  long  sought  for 
sacs  a  locality,  and  believed  at  one  tune  that  he  had 
bend  u  n  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sigwan  promonto- 
ry, on  the  coast  of  Troas.    He  had  even  commenced 
taiahog  here,  when  the  superior  advantages  of  Byxan- 
Uan  as  a  centre  of  empire  attracted  his  attention, 
sad  at  una  lie  resolved  to  make  this  the  capital  of  the 
Roraaa  world.     For  a  monarchy  possessing  the  west- 
ern par.. on  of  Asia,  and  the  largest  part  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Set.  nature  herself  seemed  to  have  destined  Byzan- 
tan  a*  a  capital.    Constantine's  plan  was  carried 
*to  rapid  execution.    The  ancient  city  had  poi»Mssi  d 
t  count  of  forty  stadia,  and  covered  merely  two  hills, 
■at  close  to  the  water,  on  which  the  Seraglio  at  pres- 
sed another  adjoining  it,  and  extending  to- 
M  ■ 
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wards  the  interior  to  what  is  now  the  Resestan,  or 
jreat  market.  The  new  city,  called  CotutmntwopoUM, 
or  '*  City  of  Constantine."  was  three  times  as  large, 
and  covered  four  bills,  together  with  part  of  a  filth, 
having  a  circuit  of  somewhat  less  than  fourteeen 
geographical  miles.  Every  effort  was  made  to  embel- 
lish this  new  capital  of  the  Roman  world  ;  the  most 
splendid  edifices  were  erected,  an  imperial  palace,  nu- 
merous residences  for  the  chief  officers  ol  the  court, 
churches,  baths,  a  hippodrome ;  and  inhabitants  were 
procured  from  every  quarter.  Its  rapid  increase  rail- 
ed, from  lime  to  time,  for  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  city,  until,  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  when 
the  new  walls  were  erected  (the  previous  ones  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake),  Constantinople 
attained  to  the  size  which  it  at  present  has.  (Zonaras, 
13,  83  )  Chaltondylas  supposes  the  walla  of  the  city 
to  be  111  stadia  in  circumference;  Gyllius,  about 
thirteen  Italian  miles  ;  but,  according  to  the  best 
modem  plans  of  Constantinople,  it  is  not  less  than 
19,700  yards.  The  number  of  gates  is  twenty-eight ; 
fourteen  on  the  side  of  the  port,  seven  towards  the 
land,  and  as  many  on  the  Propontia.  The  city  ia 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory,  and  the  number  of 
hills  which  it  covers  is  seven.  Besides  the  namo  of 
Corutanltnopolu,  or  Coiutanttncm  polu  (Kuvotopti- 
vov  iruXir),  this  city  had  also  the  more  imposing  one  of 
Neve  Rome  (Nra  'Pupfls).  which,  however,  gradually  fell 
into  disuse  At  the  present  day,  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  they  repair  to  Constantinople, 
say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  are  going  et  tan  boltn 
(i.  e.,  i(  ruv  ir62.iv),  "  to  the  city,"  whence  has  snseu 
the  Turkish  name  of  the  place,  namely,  Stambmd 
The  more  polished  or  less  barbarous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, frequently  call  it  Ccmatantinta.  h  is  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  peasantry,  as  just 
given,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Done.  (Mannerl. 
Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  lM,  *cqg.)  For  an  account  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  consult  the  succeeding  article,  at  the 
end  of  which  also  will  be  found  some  remarks  on  the 
Byzantine  historians,  as  they  have  been  denominated 
— Constantinople  was  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  on  the 
29th  May,  A.I).  1463. 

BYZiNTiNOM  iMPKBitm.  The  Byzantine,  or  East- 
ern Roman  Empire,  comprehended  at  first,  in  Asia, 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa.  Egypt; 
and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Adriatic  and  Danube.  This  survived  the  West- 
ern Empire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  commenced  in  395,  when  Theodosius  divided 
the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and 
Honorius.  The  Eastern  Empire  fell  to  the  eider,  Arca- 
dius, through  whoso  weakness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority  Rufinua  was  bis  guardian 
and  minister,  between  whom  and  Stilicho,  the  minister 
of  the  Western  Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Entropius,  the  successor, 
and  Gainas,  the  murderer,  of  Rufinua,  were  ruined  by 
their  own  crimes.  The  latter  lost  his  life  in  n  rivil  war 
t  \<  ited  by  him  (A.D.  400).  Arcadius  and  his  em- 
pire were  now  ruled  by  his  proud  and  covetous  wife 
Eudoxia.  till  her  death  (A.D.  404).  The  Isaunans 
and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia,  atid  the 
country  along  the  Danube.  Theodosius,  the  younger, 
succeeded  his  father  (A.D.  408).  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  sister  Pulcheria.  Naturally  of  an  inferior 
mini!,  his  education  had  made  him  entirely  imbecile, 
and  unfit  for  self-command.  Pulcheria,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Augusta,  administered  the  kingdom  ably.  Of 
the  Western  Empire,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Valen- 
tinian,  Theodosiue  retained  Western  Illyrra.  The 
Greeks  fought  with  success  against  the  King  of  the 
Persians,  Vsranes.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  internal  dissensions,  snd  cWr 
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the  same  time  by  the  Romans  and  tbc  Persians,  be- 
came now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the  two 
nations  (A.D.  440.)  Attila  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  Theodosius,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  tribute.  After 
the  death  ot  her  brother,  Pulcheria  was  acknowledged 
empress  (A.D.  460).  She  was  the  first  female  who  at- 
tained this  dignity.  She  gave  her  band  to  tho  senator 
Marcian,  and  raised  himio  (he  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valour  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  from  the 
frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support  the  Western  Empire 
in  its  wars  against  the  Huns  and  Vandals  with  suffi- 
cient energy.  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
Germans  and  Sarmatians,  who  were  driven  to  the  Ro- 
man frontiers  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Pulche- 
ria died  before  him  in  453.  Leo  I.  (A.D.  457),  a 
prince  praised  by  contemporary  authors,  was  chosen 
successor  of  Marcian.  His  expeditions  against  the 
Vauditls  (A.D  467)  were  unsuccessful.  His  grand- 
son Leo  would  have  succeeded  nun,  but  died  a  minor 
shortly  after  him,  having  named  his  father  Zeno  his 
colleague  (A.D.  474).  The  government  of  this  weak 
emperor,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the  empire. 
The  Goths  depopulated  their  provinces  till  their  king, 
Theodonc,  turned  his  armsagsinst  Italy  (A.D.  489). 
Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anasta- 
aius,  whom  she  married,  to  the  throne  (A.D.  491). 
The  nation,  once  excited  to  discontents  and  tumults, 
could  not  be  entirely  appeased  by  the  alleviation  of 
their  burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The  forces  of  the 
empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could  not  offer  an  ef- 
fectusl  resistance  to  the  Persians  and  the  barbarians 
along  the  Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  into 
the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Auastasius  built  the 
long  wall,  as  it  is  called.  After  the  death  of  Anasta- 
aius,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (A.D. 
618).  Notwithstanding  his  low  birth,  he  maintained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Religious  persecutions, 
which  be  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
and  various  crimes  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his 
nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his  early 
death,  in  531,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  same  Justin- 
ian, to  whom,  though  he  deserves  not  the  name  of 
the  Great,  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  victories  of  his  general  Belisa- 
rius ;  but  bow  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  his  empire  was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  his 
death.  Justin  II.,  his  successor  (A.D.  565),  was  an 
avaricious,  cruel,  weak  prince,  governed  by  his  wife. 
The  Lombards  tore  from  him  part  of  Italy  (A.D. 
568).  His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, was  unsuccessful ;  the  Avari  plundered  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief 
at  these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason.  T.he- 
rius,  his  minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Ce- 
sar, and  the  general  Justinian  conducted  the  war 
against  Persia  with  success.  The  Greeks  now  al- 
lied themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  Turks. 
Against  his  successor,  Tiberius  II.  (A  D.  578),  the 
Empress  Sophia  and  the  general  Justinian  conspired  in 
vara.  From  the  Avari  the  emperor  purchased  peace  ; 
from  the  Persians  it  was  extorted  by  his  general  Mau- 
ritius or  Maurice  (A.D.  582).  This  commander  Ti- 
berius declared  Cesar  in  the  same  year.  Mauritius, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monsrch,  but  for  the  times  he  wanted  prudence 
and  resolution.  He  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  King  Chos- 
roes  II.,  whom,  in  591,  be  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  bad  been  deposed  by  his  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuc- 
cessful, through  the  errors  of  Cotnmentiolus.  The 
army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  un- 
timely severity  and  parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  in- 
dulgence. They  finally  proclaimed  Phocas,  one  of 
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their  officers,  emperor.   Mauritius  was  taken  in  as 

flight  and  put  to  death  (A.D.  602).  The  vices  of  IV 
cas,  and  his  incapacity  for  government,  produced  tic 
greatest  disorders  in  the  empire.  Heraclius,  son  of 
the  governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  cauaed  Phocas  to  be  executed  (A  D 
610).  He  distinguished  himself  only  in  the  shon  m- 
riod  of  the  Persian  war.  During  the  first  twebe 
years  of  his  reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  provinces,  and  tbc 
Persians  conquered  the  coasts  of  Syns  and  Egypt 
Having  finally  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avail,  be 
marched  against  the  Persians  (A.D  633),  and  defeat- 
ed them;  but,  during  this  time,  the  Avari,  who  bad 
renewed  the  war,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  os 
Constantinople  in  636.  Taking  advantage  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  subjects  of  Cnosroes,  be  penetrates1 
into  the  centre  of  Persia.  By  the  peace  concludes' 
with  Si  roes  (A.D.  638),  he  recovered  the  lost  province* 
and  the  holy  cross.  But  the  Arabians,  who,  mean- 
while, hsd  become  powerful  under  Mohsmmed  and 
the  califs,  conquered  Phoenicia,  the  countries  on  tbc 
Euphrates,  Judea,  Syria,  and  all  Egypt  (A.D.  631- 

64 1 )  .  Among  his  descendants  there  was  not  one  able 
prince.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constant ii* 
III.,  probably  in  conjunction  with  his  stepbrother 
Hcraclconas.  The  former  soon  died,  and  the  latter 
lost  his  crown  and  was  mutilated.  After  him.  Coo- 
stans,  son  of  Constantine,  obtained  the  throne  (A  D. 

642)  .  His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecution,  and  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Theodosius,  made  him  odiow 
to  the  nation.  The  Arabians,  pursuing  their  coo- 
q seats,  took  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus,  sad 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  at  sea  (A.D.  653).  Inter- 
nal disturbances  obliged  him  to  make  peace.  After 
this  he  left  Constantinople  (A.D.  659).  snd,  ro  the 
following  year,  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  wsr  again* 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  at  Syr- 
acuse (A  D.  660).  Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatui,  son 
of  Constans,  vanquished  his  Syracusan  competitor  Me- 
zizius,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  shared  lbs 
government  with  his  brothers  Tiberius  and  Heraeiio* 
The  Arsbiam  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sicily,  pene- 
trated through  Asia  Minor  into  Thrace,  snd  stlackcd 
Constantinople  for  several  successive  years  by  sea 
(A.D.  669).  Nevertheless,  he  msdepescc  with  them 
on  favourable  term*.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  (A.D.  680). 
Justinian  II ,  his  son  and  successor,  weakened  the 
power  of  the  Maronites,  but  fought  without  succm 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabians.  Lronit:u»  de- 
throned this  cruel  prince,  had  him  mutilated,  and  seat 
to  the  Tauric  Chersonese  (A.D  695).  I^onitius  »u 
dethroned  by  Apsimar.  or  Tiberius  III.  (A.D.  69S), 
who  waa  himself  dethroned  by  Trcbelius,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to  the  throne  (A  D. 
705) ;  but  Philippicus  Banlanes  rebelled  anew  apiM- 
him.  With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Heraclius  wi» 
extinguished.  The  only  care  of  Philippicus  was  the 
spreading  of  Monotheism,  while  the  Arabians  wasted 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  In  opposition  to  this 
who  was  universally  hated,  the  different  armiea  pro- 
claimed their  leaders  emperors,  among  whom  I-** 
the  Isaurisn  obtained  the  superiority  (A.D.  713-714) 
I^eo  repelled  the  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  which 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  years,  snd  suppress* 
ed  the  rebellion  excited  by  Bssilius  and  the  former 
emperor  Anastasius.  From  726  the  abolition  of  the 
worship  of  images  absorbed  his  attention,  and  the 

1  Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
I^ombarda,  while  the  Arabians  plundered  the  eastern 
provinces.  After  his  death  (A.D.  741)  his  son  Con- 
stantine V.  ascended  the  throne,  a  courageous,  active, 
and  noble  prince.  He  vanquished  his  rebellion 
brother-in-law  Artabasdus,  wrested  from  the  Arab  in* 
part  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  overcame  at  last  the 
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Bol^iriat,  against  whom  he  had  been  long  ttnsnecess- 
foL    He  died  (A  U  775).  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
wi  Leo  III.,  who  fought  successfully  against  the 
Arabians:  and  this  latter,  by  his  son  Constantine  VI., 
whose  anperioos  mother  Irene,  his  guardian  and  asso- 
caate  ia  the  government,  raised  a  powerful  party  by 
clw  restoration  of  the  worship  of  images.    He  en- 
L>  ivo  jrfcj  in  run  to  free  himself  from  dependance  on 
act  iiid  her  favourite  Stauratius,  and  died  in  796,  after 
baring  had  Ins  eye*  put  oat.  The  war  against  the  Ara- 
btaas  and  Bulgarians  was  lung  continued  ;  against  the 
braer  it  was  unsuccessful.    The  design  of  the  em- 
press  to  marry  Charlemagne  excited  the  discontent  of 
wbo  placed  one  of  their  own  order.  Ni- 
the  throne  (A.D.  802).    Irene  died  in 
•  saonastery.     Nicephorus  became  tributary  to  the 
Arabians,  and  fell  in  the  war  against  the  Bulgarians 
(A  D.  811)     Stauratius,  his  son,  was  deprived  of  the 
mnra  by  Michael  I  ,  and  he  in  turn  by  Leo  IV.  (A.D. 
913).   Leo  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael 
U  (AD,  896).     During  the  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
Arabian*  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Crete,  and 
other  countries.    Michael  prohibited  the  worship  of 
mages;  as  did  also  his  son  Theophilus.  Theodora, 
pardisn  of  hts  son  Michael  III.,  put  a  stop  to  the  die- 
pate  about  images  (A.D.  841).    During  a  cruel  per* 
secstwo  of  the  Manichaeans,  the  Arabians  devastated 
tie  Astatic  provinces.     The  dissolute  and  extravagant 
M>eha*i  confined  hts  mother  in  a  monastery.     I  ne 
administered  in  his  name  by  Bardas, 
iscle,  and  after  the  death  of  Bardas  by  Basil,  who 
*»  pot  to  death  by  Michael  (A.D.  867).    Baail  I., 
•ho  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not  altogether  a 
cacteoipuble  monarch.    He  died  A.D.  886.  The 
reign  ei  b»  learned  son,  I>eo  V.,  was  not  very  happy. 
He  dxd  A.D  91 1 .     His  son.  Constantine  VIII.,  Por- 
phyrogenstus.  a  minor  when  he  succeeded  his  father, 
was  placed  onder  the  guardianship  of  his  colleague 
A  lew  acer,  and  after  Alexander's  death  in  912,  under 
cat  of  bis  mother  Zoe.    Romanns  I,akopenus,  his 
roera],  obliged  him,  in  919,  to  share  the  throne  with 
kizi  and  bis  children.     Constantine  subsequently  took 
wtt  possession  of  it  again,  and  reigned  mildly  but 
weiklv.    His  son  Romanus  II.  succeeded  him  in  959, 
tni  fcngbt  successfully  against  the  Arabians.  To 
ana  succeeded,  in  963.  his  general  Nicephorus,  who 
mi*  pgt  to  death  by  hia  own  general,  John  Zimisces 
(AD  970),  who  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
tbe  Rimisns.    Basil  II.,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded 
t^a  good  prince.    He  vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and 
tar  Arabians.     His  brother,  Constantino  IX.  (A.D. 
1*35}.  was  not  equal  to  him.    Romanus  III.  became 
eaiprror(A  D   llr28)  by  a  marriage  with  Zoe,  daugh- 
ter of  Constantine     This  dissolute  but  able  princess 
etasnl  her  husband  to  be  executed,  and  successively 
a»dto  the  throne  Michsel  IV.  (A.D.  1034),  Mi- 
eWl  V.  (A.D.  1041).  and  Constantine  X.  (A.D 
1042).   Rasrians  and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated 
Ac  nnptre     Her  sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on 
i*  throne  f  A.D.  10S3).    Her  successor,  Michael  VI. 
(AD.  1056),  was  dethroned  by  Isaac  Comncnus  in 
1«7,  who  became  a  monk  (A.D.  1059).    His  suc- 
cessor, Constantine  XI.,  Duces,  ibught  successfully 
Mmt  the  1  zes .    Eudocia,  his  wife,  guardian  of  his 
ssm  Michael,  Andromcus,  and  Constantine,  was  in- 
trsited  with  the  administration  (A.D.  1067),  married 
Ramanos  IV.,  and  brought  him  the  crown.    He  ear- 
ned on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  Turka,  who 
kept  Dim  for  some  time  prisoner.   Michael  VII.,  son  of 
Cflostantme.  deprived  him  of  the  throne  (A.D  1071). 
Xahael  was  dethroned  by  Nicephorus  III.  (A.D.  1078), 
the  latter  by  Alexius  I.,  Comnenus  (A.D.  1081). 
rater  his  reign  the  crusades  commenced.    His  son, 
Ma  II.,  came  to  the  throne  in  1 1 18,  and  fought  with 
Vest  success  against  the  Turks  and  other  barbarians, 
the  reign  of  his  son  Manuel  L,  who  succeeded  him  in 


1143,  was  also  not  unfortunate.    His  son,  Alexius 

II.  ,  succeeded  (A.D.  1180),  and  was  dethroned  by  hia 
guardian  Andronicua,  as  waa  the  latter  by  Isaac  (A.D. 
1185).  After  a  reign  disturbed  from  without  and 
within,  Isaac  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius 

III.  (A.D.  1195).  The  crusaders  restored  him  and 
his  son  Alexius  IV. ;  but  the  seditious  Constantino- 
poli tans  proclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Ducas  Murzuphlus, 
emperor,  who  put  Alexius  IV.  to  death.  At  the  same 
time  Isaac  II.  died.  During  the  last  reigns,  the  kings 
of  Sicily  had  made  many  conquests  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  Latins  now  forced  their  way  to 
Constantinople  (A.D.  1204),  conquered  the  city,  and 
retained  it,  together  with  most  of  the  European  terri- 
tories of  the  empire,  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders, 
was  made  emperor ;  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
obtained  Tht-ssalomca  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Vene- 
tians acquired  a  large  extent  of  territory.  In  Rhodes, 
Philadelphia,  Corinth,  and  Epirus,  independent  sover- 
eigns arose.  Theodore  Lascaris  seized  on  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  bore  the  title  of  emperor  at  Nice,  and  was, 
at  first,  more  powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  theComneni,  named  Alexius,  established  a  princi- 
pality at  Trebisond,  in  which  his  grest- grandson  John 
took  the  title  of  emperor.  Neither  Baldwin  nor  hit 
successors  were  able  to  secure  the  tottering  throne, 
He  himself  died  in  captivity  among  the  Bulgarian! 
(1206).  To  him  aucceeded  Henry,  hia  brother,  with 
Peter,  brother-in-law  of  Henry,  and  hia  aon  Robert 
(A.D.  1221).  With  the  exception  of  Constantinople, 
all  the  remaining  Byzantine  territory,  including  Thea- 
salotiica,  waa  conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
Baldwin  II.,  brother  of  Robert,  under  the  guardianship 
of  bis  colleague,  John  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died 
in  1237.  Michael  Paleologus,  king  of  Nice,  con- 
quered Constantinople  in  1261,  and  Baldwin  died  in 
the  West  a  private  person.  The  sovereigns  of  Nice, 
up  to  this  period,  were  Theodore  Lascaris  (A.D. 
1204);  John  Dncaa  Patatzea,  a  good  monarch  and 
successful  wsrrior  (A.D.  1222);  Theodore  II  ,  his 
son  (A.D.  1259),  who  was  deprived  of  the  crown  by 
Michael  Palxologua  (A.D.  1260).  In  1261  Michael 
took  Constantinople  from  the  I*atins.  He  laboured  to 
unite  himself  with  the  Latin  church,  but  his  son  An- 
dromcus renounced  the  connexion.  Internal  disturb- 
ances and  foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the  Turks, 
threw  the  exhausted  empire  into  confusion.  Andron- 
icua III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
throne  (A.D.  1322),  and,  at  length,  wrested  it  entirely 
from  him.  Andromcus  died  a  monk  (A.D.  1328). 
Andronicus  IV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  tho  same 
year,  waged  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Turks,  and 
died  A.D.  1341.  His  son  John  was  obliged  to  share 
the  throne  with  his  guardian.  John  Cantacuzcnus,  du- 
ring ten  years  The  son  of  the  latter,  Matthew,  was 
also  made  emperor,  but  John  Cantacuzenua  resigned 
the  crown,  and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
(A.D.  1355  )  Under  the  reign  ot  John,  the  Turks 
first  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Europe,  and  conquered 
Gallipolis  (A.D.  1357).  The  family  of  Palaeologus. 
from  this  time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  Euro- 
pean territories,  partly  by  revolt,  and  partly  by  the 
Turks.  The  sultan  Amurath  took  Adrianoplc  A.D. 
1361.  Bajazct  conquered  almost  all  the  European 
provinces  except  Constantinople,  and  obliged  John  to 
pay  him  tribute.  The  latter  was,  some  time  after, 
driven  out  by  his  own  son  Manuel  (A.D.  1391). 
Bajaxet  besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  an  army  of 
western  warriors  under  Sigismund,  near  Nicopolis,  and 
Manuel  was  obliged  to  place  John,  aon  of  Andronicus, 
on  his  throne.  Timour's  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  saved  Constantinople  for  this  time  (A.D. 
1402).  Manuel  then  recovered  his  throne,  and  re- 
gained some  of  the  lost  provinces  from  the  contending 
sons  of  Bajazet.  To  him  aucceeded  his  son  John 
(A.D.  1425),  whom  Amurath  II.  stripped  of  dl  bis 
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territories  except  Constantinople,  and  extorted  from 
him  a  tribute  (A  D.  1444).  To  the  emperor  John 
succeeded  bis  brother  Constantiue.  With  the  assist* 
•nee  of  bis  general,  the  Genoese  Justinian,  he  with- 
stood the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  with  fruitless 
courage,  and  fell  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by 
the  conquest  of  which,  May  29,  A.D.  1453,  Moham- 
med II.  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire. 
(EneycJop.  Attune.,  vol.  3,  p.  351*.  *eqq .) — The  events 
which  have  just  been  detailed  arc  recorded  by  a  series 
of  Greek  autliors,  known  by  the  general  name  of  By- 
tanlme  historians  Their  works  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
conquest  of  Constant  nople  by  the  Turks,  and  to  the 
Turkish  history  ior  some  period  later.  They  display 
m  their  writing*  the  faults  of  a  degenerate  age,  but  ure 
valuable  for  Ihe  information  which  they  furnish,  being 
the  principal  source  from  which  we  obtain  the  history 
of  the  decay  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  number  are  Zona  r  as,  Nicelas,  Sxcepkoras, 
and  ChaUondyla*.  These  four  form  a  continued  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  yesr  1470.  Of 
the  remaining  authors,  who  give  us  histories  of  de- 
tacbod  portions  of  this  same  period,  the  following  de- 
serve particular  mention,  and  are  given  in  enrouologi- 
cai  order;  1.  Procopiu* ;  2.  Agatkias;  3.  Theophy- 
fact**;  4.  Nucphorus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople; 
5.  Johannes  Scylitzes ;  b.  Anna  Cvmnena;  7.  G car- 
ditis Aeropohta  ;  8.  Georgia*  P achy  meres ;  9.  Jo- 
•xannes  Cantacuztaas  ;  1U.  Georgia*  Codtnus ;  11. 
Constantino*  Porphyrogenita* ;  12.  Daea*  ;  13.  An- 
*eimus  Bandana*;  14.  Pitru*  Gyliius ;  15.  Zos- 
onus ;  16.  Georgia*  I'hranza  —Besides  editions  of 
individual  works  or  of  enure  authors,  we  have  the 
united  works  of  these  writers  in  what  is  called  the 
Corpus  Byzanttnum,  in  27  (counted  sometimes  as  23) 
volumes  tolio.  A  much  more  correct  edition,  how- 
over,  is  that  which  was  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  Corpas  Scrtptunitn  Hisloria  Bx/zantinct  (from 
the  royal  press,  23  vols,  fol  )  This  was  reprinted  at 
Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  works,  in 
1729-1733.  These  collections,  however,  are  rarely 
to  be  found  complete.  The  best  edition  will  undoubt- 
edly be  that,  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  from  the 
press  of  Weber,  at  Bonn  in  Germany.  It  was  com- 
menced under  the  editorial  care  of  the  celebrated  Nie- 
buhr,  aided  by  other  eminent  scholars,  tn  1828,  and 
has  been  continued  since  bis  death.  It  is  of  the  octavo 
form.    (Purer,  Lex.  Umt.,\cA.  4,  p.  582.) 

Bvxas,  a  Thracian  prince.  (Consult  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  Byzantium.) 

ByzIa.     Vtd.  Bizya 

C. 

Cabalaca,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  southeastern 
declivity  of  Caucasus,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (Plin.,  4, 
10).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Chibaia  (XaCnXa).  It  is 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Cablasrar,  in 
Qtorgta.  (Bischoff  and  Moiler,  Wbrterb.  der  Geogr., 
p.  217.) 

CaballIndm,  a  town  of  the.Edui,  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  southeast  of  Bihractc,  now  ChdJons  sur-Sadne. 
Ptolemy  gives  Csballinum  (Ka6dAA<yov),  as  here  writ- 
ten Cesar  {B.  G.,  7,  42.  ct  90)  has  Cabillonum ; 
the  Itin.  Ant.,  Cabillio ;  and  Ammianua  Marcelltnus, 
Cabillo(14,  31). 

Cabika,  I  a  wife  of  Vulcan.  She  was  one  of  the 
Oceanide*.  Her  offspring,  according  to  the  Ionian 
school,  were  the  deities  called  Cabin.  {Vtd.  Cabin.) — 
II.  A  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadrcs.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  favourite  residence  of  Mithrada- 
tea.  His  palace,  park,  and  preserves  were  still  in  ez- 
when 


(vSpaXfnK)  erected  by  him,  probably  for  the  use  < 
the  mines  which  were  in  this  vicinity.  (Strab  ,  f>56 
It  was  here  that  Muhradates  posted  himself  wuh  a 
army,  in  the  campaign  which  followed  the  riisastroi 
retreat  from  Cyzicus,  in  order  thai  he  might  afford  hu 
cours  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Amisus  and  tups 
tona,  besieged  by  Lucullus.  (Appian,  Bell.  Muh/ad 
c.  78.)  On  his  second  defeat,  however,  it  fell  into  tl 
hsndsof  that  general,  with  several  other  cities,  Pon 
pey  afterward  enlarged  the  place,  and  changed  its  nam 
to  Diopolis.  Pythodorus  subsequently  made  fan  Ik 
improvements  in  this  city,  and,  having  finally  fixed  hi 
residence  there,  bestowed  on  it  the  appeilation  of  & 
baste.  (Strab ,  I.  e.)  The  modem  Strvas  appears  i 
some  to  mdicste  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebaste,  bu 
belongs  rather  to  Sehastia,  at  least  120  miles  fror. 
Magnopolts,  whereas  Cabira  was  only  150  atadia  hot 
the  latter  place.  We  muat  look  rather  for  the  remain 
of  the  city  of  Cabira  or  Sebaste  (Sevastopol is)  on  th 
right  bank  of  the  Lycus.  between  Ntlcsar  and  Tchtn 
ttceh.  or  Magnopolis.  (Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1 
p.  311,  *eqq.) 

Cabiri,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest  venera 
tion  at  Thebes  and  l^mnos,  but  more  particularly  n 
the  islands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.  Tiieir  numbe 
was  not  fixed,  but  was  commonly  given  as  four,  an 
the  names  of  these  four  were  Azierv*,  Axwkcriut 
Axiokcrsa,  and  CatnuUa*.  Their  mysteries  wen 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and,  according  ti 
with  much  impurity.    They  were  supposed 
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among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals,  and  wen 
represented  as  small  of  size,  with  a  hammer  on  tbi 
shoulder,  and  a  half  eggshell  on  the  head.    They  wen 
still  farther  deformed  by  projecting  bellies  and  pbalh< 
appendages.    Creuzcr  traces  the  worship  of  the  Cabin 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  irukei 
these  deities  identical  whh  the  Pataeci,  or  Patsrci,  of 
this  people.    (Herodot.,  3,  37.)    He  then  proceed*  t< 
find  vestiges  of  these  same  Cabiri  in  Upper  Asia,  ir 
the  name  of  the  Pontic  city  Cabira  ;  in  the  Mt-sopou 
mian  Cans?,  the  medals  of  which  place  seem  to  as- 
sociate the  worship  of  the  Cabin  with  that  of  the  p«f 
Lunus,  and  also  in  the  Chaldean  river  Chobar  or  ( 
boras.    He  discovers  also  in  Malta,  among  the  remuni 
of  Punic  preserved  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  island, 
some  traces  of  the  name  Cabin  in  the  word  (jbtr  ot 
Kibir,  which  seems  to  desolate  an  ancient  pagan  di- 
vinity, and  is  now  taken  to  denote  "  the  devil.'' 
(Creuzer^s  Symboitk,  pat  Guigmaui,  vol.  2,  p.  £96. 
— Muntcr,  Religion  der  Carthagcr,  ed.  2,  p.  87.) 
Other  writers  believe,  that  they  discover  traces  of  tbe 
Cabin  in  Persia,  and  refer  to  the  Gabannt,  or ''strop? 
men,"  whom  the  essential  ideas  of  metallurgy  and  of 
arms  would  seem  naturally  to  assimilate,  either  to  the 
robust  forge-men  of  Vulcan  at  I<emnos,  or  to  the  armed 
priests  of  Phrygia,  Crete,  and  different  parts  of  Greece. 
( Foncher,  surla  Religion  de*  Perse*.— Mem.  der.itsl 
de$  Inscnpt.,  Ac,  vol.  29.)    Others,  again,  hive  re- 
course to  the  mythology  of  India,  snd  find  the  root  of 
tho  name  Cabin  in  the  Hindu    Cutera.  (Wti/ori, 
Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  5,  p.  297,  *eqq. — Polier.  „Vy- 
thot.  de*  IndoMs,  vol.  2,  p.  312,  *tqq.)    The  best  ety- 
mology, no  doubt,  is  that  which  makes  the  sppeUstwn 
of  these  deities  a  Phoenician  one,  denoting  "powerful," 
"  strong ;"  and  hence  the  titles,  Qeot  urya?M,  <h-i'«- 
rot,  which  the  Cabiri  frequently  received  among  the 
Greeks.    With  the  Cabiri,  viewed  in  this  light,  ma* 
be  compared  the  Dtt  Pott*  of  the  augural  books  oi 
the  Romans.    ( Varro,  L.  L.,  4.  10,  p.  16,  ed  Se*l>g  ) 
Schclling,  however  (ttAer  die  Gottkeilen  von  Sat**- 
thraee,  p.  107,  seqq.),  gives  a  new  etymology 
Hebrew  Chaberim),  by  which  the  name  Cabiri  is  made 
to  signify  "  the  associate  deities,"  and  he  com;1"1' 
these  deities  with  the  Dit  Contente*  or  Dti  Compl***> 
whoso  worship  tho  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etw°- 
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The  wm  learned  writer  compare*  the  names 
KuJSexpot,  Es4apo^,  Kn6a?.oi  (which,  according  to  him, 
«rw  sdesKsrat),  snth  the  German  Koboid,  "goblin,"  and 
ted*  to  iv-m  all  a  common  idea.    Hia  theory  respect- 
■ -y.  »'>-»fup  ot  tfafl  Cabin,  which  he  r*jfll*.  exrlu- 
sisefv  to  Phoenician.  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  sources,  dif- 
fer* en  several  important  points  from  that  of  Creuier, 
and  teas  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  conti- 
Ml  of  Europe      It  m  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
Scoetbag  that  Pictet  thinks  he  haa  found,  in  the  my- 
Tnnksgy  of  the  ancient  Insh,  the  worship,  and  even"  the 
very  names,  of  the  Cabin  of  Samothrace.    (Du  Cvlte 
ia  Cstires  ekez  Us  aneicns  lrlandats,  Grnere.  1824. 

Bthiiotkeque  Univtrttlic,  vol  24  )   On  the 
hand.  C  O.  Muiler,  in  a  very  remark*! 
■—appended  to  his  work  on  Orchomenus (Orekomnw* 
ni  dtr  Mmt/cr.  Btilspe  "Z,  p  450,  *eqq — Gewch  der 
H-  rr  S  arntnr.  iV  r  .  vol.  I),  and  Wclcke  r  |  I'n- 

iapt  drr  Prometheus,  Darmstadt,  1824,  8vo).  reject 
tht  Pbtt-n.cian,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  Oriental 
*UJw  of*  the  Cabin.  The  first  of  these  writers  sees 
vorshrp  purery  Pelasgic,  and.  up  to  a  certain 
**  >r-.nniivc  r^li_rion  ol  the  GlsXtsw  enure,  *-it  h 

.:  tattoo,  at  the  same  tunc,  to  the  Theogomcs 

the  second  discovers  a  mixture  of  various 
successively  amalgamated,  and  the  most  an- 
v  jeh  would  be  the  Dardan  or  Trojan  Penates, 
jt.  in  process  of  time,  the  Dioscuri,  or  else  con- 
■*  th  them,  and  at  an  early  period  transported 
— According  to  Constant  (de  la  Heltgion, 
v*t  2.  p  130  V.  the  Cabin  designated  the  two  grand 
ore  owera  in  each  depart merJl  of  nat  u  re,  and 

tep--  1  by  tarn*  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  moist- 
«re  -i  neaSJi  ihi  bsjdk  and  s.oul,  inert  matter  tnd 

rv  -m'{  _-f  nee      Their  number  waa  not  fixed, 

Vot  -.  i.r»<  according  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
pi  nd  th  m*«  Ives  of  «  xpressinfl  the-  MsmOgOO- 

srai  powers    Their  figures  were  at  first  excessively 
they  were  represented  under  the  guise  of 
dwarfs,  and  under  these  forms  were  brought 
%»  Samothrace      Tbeir  worship  consisted  in  orgies 
e*»««v  resembling  those  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  The 
Grecian  mythology  at  length  received  then,  and  the 
■stta,  ss  examining  their  attnbutes,  sought  to  ascer- 
fen  which  of  them  were  susceptible  of  the  necessary 
(raaarforanstion.     The  statues  of  the  Cabin  were  placed 
b  the  port  of  Samothrace.    They  presided  over  the 
wtnds     Hence,  with  the  Greeks,  they  became  gods 
fai  -.--4       t.i  navigators  and  terrible  to  pirate*  (.Vi- 
zis' ,  ss    Sckol   Germ,  tn  irn^.  Genu*  )    They  ap- 
peared also,  according  to  the  Grecian  belief,  on  the 
•saw  ad  aaastv  under  the  form  of  brilliant  flames,  to  an- 
Bowaee  the  end  of  tempests.    (Diod.  Sie.,  4.  43  ) 
Trpmwng.  as  they-  did,  among  other  things,  the  op- 
assstasw  between  light  and  darkness,  they  became  with 
is*  Greeks  two  deities,  one  of  whom  was  hidden  he- 
mrh  the  earth,  while  the  other  ahone  in  the  skies. 
TW  Cabin  proceeded  from  the  cosmogonical  eg£  : 
ass!  hewce,  with  the  Greeks,  the  new  deities  rami 
ferth  frorsj  an  egg,  the  fruit  of  the  amour  of  Jupiter 
wis  Leda      la  order,  however,  to  nationalize  them 
rdi  more,  they  were  made  the  totelary  heroes  of 
Sc-srta,  sod   to  preside  over  the  Olympic  games. 
;Prsd.  Oimmp  .  3.  63.  Bey*]  )    They  became  id 
fed.  through  Helen,  with  the  faradv  of  the  Atnda?. 
Vi artikc  ad  ventures  were  ascribed  to  them    (Pausan  , 
1  11.)   Winged  courser*  were  given  them  by  the  god*. 
(Suave*.  «s.  Tertull.  in  Spectae.,  p  9.  teqq.)  They 
teemed  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  thus 
tarssieoos  Cabin  became  the  beauteous  Tyndandav 
—The  whole  fable  of  the  Cabin  is  singularly  obscure. 
UCfypt  fher  were  at  first  five  in  number,  in  allusion 
lata*  ire  intercalary  days  necessary  for  completing 
4*  star    Voder  this  astronomical  point  of  view  iney 
Wtarw  fathers,  the  Sun,  Hermes,  and  Saturn   (Hlut , 
it  b.  a  Ot)    [ulbe  UMOMttoa  from  Egypt  to  Greece 


they  lost  this  triple  origin  :  throe  of  them  remained  hid- 
den powers,  sous  of  the  cosmogonies!  Jove,  and  of 
Proserpina,  the  passive  principle  of  fecundity  aa  well 
as  of  destruction  :  the  two  others  took  the  Greek  names 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  had  ln-da  for  a  mother,  iht 
mistress  of  Olympian  Jove.  (G'ic.,  ,Y  D,  3,  21.) 
For,  in  Egypt,  their  mother  was  not  l^eda,  but  Neme- 
sis, one  ol  the  appellations  of  Athyr,  or  tbo  primitive 
night.  The  amour  of  Jupiter  also  has  here  a  fantastic 
character,  which  is  sensibly  weakened  in  the  C rerun 
fable.  Not  only  does  Jupiter  change  him»t'lf  into  a 
swan,  but  be  likewise  directs  Venus  to  pursue  him  un- 
der the  form  of  an  eagle,  and  he  takes  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Nemesis,  whom  slumber  seizes,  and  who 
offers  an  easy  conquest  lo  her  divine  lover.  Ht-rmes 
thereupon  conveys  the  egg  to  Sparta,  and  Leda  incu- 
bates it.  The  Greeks,  rejecting  altogether  the  cos- 
mogooical  personage  Nemesis,  made  Leda  the  real 
mother,  and  the  ancient  Cabin  Iteca  me  thus  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  national  mythology.  The  Ionian 
school,  however,  faithful  lo.  the  principles  of  a  sacer- 
dotal philosophy,  continued  to  r.sll  them  the  offspring 
of  the  eternal  fire.  Vulcan,  and  of  the  nymph  Cabira, 
one  of  the  Oceanidcs,  which  rocalls  the  generation  by 
fire  and  water.  When  aatronomy  was  introduced  into 
the  religion  of  Greece,  they  became  the  star  of  the 
morning  and  the  star  of  evening.  It  is  possible  lo  see 
an  allusion  to  this  idea  in  Homer.  (17  ,  3,  243  — Od  . 
1 1,  302.)  At  a  later  period  they  became  the  Twm- 
(Constant,de  La  itelt/r.,xol.  t,  p  4:U.  x,  yy  ,  >/i  notia.)— 
As  regard*  the  names  of  the  individual  Cabin,  it  may 
he  remarked,  thai  they  all  appear  decidedly  Onenial. 
The  etymologies  given  to  them  arc  as  follows  :  Azterot 
is  said  to  have  signified,  in  Egyptian,  "the  all-power- 
ful one,"  and  he  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  Plitha  or  Vulcan.  AztoAeraui  ia  made  to  denote 
"the  great  fecundiitor,"  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Mars,  the  planet  named  in  Egyptian  Ertosi, 
a  word  which  presents  the  same  idea.  Axiokersa  is 
consequently  "  the  great  fecundatr!!,"  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  companion  of  Mars.  (Zoepa,  de  Obeltae., 
p.  220. — Compare  Mikntcr,  Anttquar.  Ahhandi..  p.  190. 
nqq.)  A*  lo  the  fourth  personage,  Casmtllus,  the 
name  is  said  lo  import  "the  all-wise"  by  those  who 
trace  it  to  the  Egyptian.  (Zoega,  I.  c)  Bochart, 
however,  with  more  probability,  compares  it  with  the 
Hebrew  Cosmiel,  which  signilies  "  ■  servant,"  "  a  min- 
ister of  the  deity."  {Geofr.  Stcr.,  1,  p.  396.)  Do 
chart  gives  Hebrew  derivations  also  for  the  other  names 
of  the  Cabiri.  Schelling,  more  recently,  proceeding 
on  the  same  principle,  arrives  at  a  similar  result  with 
Bochart,  but  in  a  quite  different  way.  (Smmotkrac. 
Gottketten,  p.  16,  17,  63,  67,  stqq  )  His  new  ety- 
mologies, however,  as  those  of  Zoega.  are  not  regard 
ed  very  favourably  by  L)e  Sacy,  in  the  note  lo  Sainte 
Croix's  work,  Myitires  du  Fagamsme,  vol.  1,  p.  43 
Miinter  defends  the  explanations  of  Zoega,  and  main- 
tains, in  general,  with  Creuxcr,  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  Cabiri  He  inclines,  however,  to  consider  the 
last  of  the  fonr.  Casimllua,  as  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
explains  u  with  Schelling,  in  a  more  simple  manner 
than  Bochart.  by  the  term  Cadmtel,  "he  who  stands 
before  t  lie  deity,*'  or"  who  beholds  the  face  of  the  dei- 
\  (Religion  der  Carikager.  2d  ed  ,  p.  89,  seqq.) 
Mnlier.  Wercker,  Schwenk.  and  Volcker  have  explo- 
red the  Greek  language  alone  for  an  elucidation  of  these 
mysterious  name*.  And  yet  the  first  of  these  learned 
writers,  in  opite  of  his  purely  Hellenic  system,  cannot 
prevent  himself  from  being  stnick  by  ibc  remarkable 
coincidence,  as  well  real  as  verbal,  belween  Cana, 
the  Hindu  pod  of  love,  and  Casmtllus  (Creuzer'a 
Si/mbnlik,  par  Gmgntaut,  vol.  2,  p.  293,  seqq.,  m 
votts.) 

Casiku,  [.  a  surname  of  Cerea. — II.  The  festivals 
of  the  Cabiri     (Kid  Cabin.)  ^ 

Caci,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  swter  to  Ca- 
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cat,  who,  according  to  ono  version  of  the  fable,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Hercules,  and  showed  tho  hero 
where  her  brother  had  concealed  his  oxen.  For  this 
she  was  deified.  She  had  a  chapel  (tacellum)  at  Home, 
with  a  sacred  fire  continually  burning  in  it,  and  vestal 
virgins  to  perforin  her  rites.  (Laclant.,  1,  20,  p.  110, 
ed.  Gall  — Sere,  ad  Vtrg.,  Jin.,  8,  190.) 

Caws,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  represented 
in  fable  as  of  gigantic  size,  and  vomiting  forth  smoke 
and  fire.  He  inhabited  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest  on  Mount  Aventmc,  and  a  deep  cave  there  was 
his  dwelling-place,  the  entrance  to  which  was  hung 
around  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He  plundered 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  the  neighbouring  country  ; 
and,  when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  he  stole  some  of  bis  cows,  and  dragged  them 
backward  into  bis  cave  to  prevent  discovery.  Her- 
cules, after  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Evander, 
was  preparing  to  depart,  without  being  aware  of  the 
theft ;  but  his  oxen,  having  lowed,  were  answered  by 
the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  lose  he  had  sustained.  He 
ran  to  the  place,  attacked  Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in 
his  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  an  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  a  pest.  (Ovid,  Fail.,  1,551. —  Vtrg., 
Jin.,  8.  194.— Propert.,  4,  10.— Jut.,  5.  125  — Lie., 
1,  7. — Dwnys.  Hal.,  I,  9.)  The  allegorical  charac- 
ter of  the  fable  here  related  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  names  of  the  parties.  Thus  Evander,  who  re- 
ceived Hercules  on  bis  return  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  and  Cacus  (in  Greek  Ewavdpof  and  Ka«6f), 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellations  intended 
to  characterize  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied :  Evander,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  head  and  chief  of  the  division  of  that  great  sacer- 
dotal caste  which  passed  into  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
to  apply  a  modern  term,  the  high-priest  of  the  order, 
is  the  Good  Man  (rfavopoc).  and  Cacus,  his  opponent, 
is  the  Bad  Man  (xaxdc).  Hercules  destroys  Cscus, 
that  is,  the  solar  worship,  or  some  other  Oriental  sys- 
tem of  belief  professed  by  the  Pelasgi,'  was  made  to 
supplant  some  rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  *nd  as  Evander  was  high-priest  of  the  one,  so 
Cacus,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  other.  (Compare  Ritler,  VorkalU,  p.  343,  ttqq.) 

Cacuthis,  a  river  in  India  ;  according  to  Mannert, 
the  Gundy,  which  fade  into  tho  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Benares.    (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  93.) 

Cadmka.  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  fabled  to  have  been 
built  by  Cadmus.  It  represents  very  evidently  the 
early  city,  built  upon  a  height,  around  which  the  later 
city  of  Thebes  was  subsequently  erected,  and  then  the 
former  answered  for  a  citadel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmea,  a 
few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed 
These  were  probably  erected  by  ihe  Athenians,  when 
Cassander  restored  the  city  of  Thebes.  (DodveWt 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  264.) 

Cadmris,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeolia. 

Cadmus,  I.  sop  of  Agcnor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  by 
Tclephassa,  was  sent  by  bis  father,  along  with  his 
brothers  Phcenix  and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Eu- 
ropa.  who  had  bc«m  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  they 
were  ordered  not  to  return  uutil  they  had  found  her. 
The  brothers  were  accompanied  by  their  mother,  and 
by  Thasus,  a  son  of  Ncpluno.  Their  search  was  to 
no  purpose :  they  could  get  no  intelligence  of  their 
sister;  and,  fearing  the  indignation  of  their  father, 
they  resolved  to  settle  in  various  countries.  Phoenix 
thereupon  established  himself  in  Phoenicia,  Cilix  in 
Cilicia,  and  Cadmus  and  his  mother  went  to  Thrace, 
where  Thasus  founded  a  town  also  named  after  him- 
self.  (ApoUod.,  3,  I,  1.)— Compare  the  somewhat  dif- 


ferent genealogy  given  by  Pherecydcs.  (SchiJ 

Apoll.  R.,Z,  1179.)  After  the  death  of  his  moth 
Cadmus  went  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle 
specling  Europe.  The  god  desired  him  to  cease  fn 
troubling  himself  about  her,  but  to  follow  a  cow  as 
guide,  and  to  build  a  city  where  she  sliould  lie  dov 
On  leaving  the  temple,  he  went  through  Phocis,  a 
meeting  a  cow  belonging  to  the  herds  of  Pel  agon, 
followed  her.  She  went  through  Bceotia  till  she  cat 
to  where  Thebes  afterward  stood,  and  there  lay  dov 
Wishing  to  sacrifice  her  to  Minerva,  Cadmus  aent  1 
companions  to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain  of  Ma 
but  the  fount  was  guarded  by  a  serpent,  who  kill 
the  greater  part  of  toe  in.  Cadmus  then  engaged  a 
destroyed  the  serpent.  By  the  direction  of  Minerva 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  immediately  a  crop  of  aroied  mi 
sprang  up,  who  slew  each  other,  either  quarrelling 
through  ignorance ;  for  it  is  said  that  when  Cadm 
saw  them  rising  he  flung  stones  at  them ;  and  the 
thinking  it  was  done  by  some  of  themselves,  fell  up< 
and  slew  esch  other.  Five  only  survived,  Echu 
(  Viper),  Udcus  (Groundly),  Chlbonius  (Earthly),  II 
perenor  (Mighty),  and  Pelor  (Huge).  These  we 
railed  the  Soipn  (onupTOi);  and  they  joined  w  ith  Ca< 
mus  to  build  the  city.  For  killing  the  sacred  serpe 
Cadmus  was  obliged  to  spend  a  year  in  servitude 
Mars.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Minerva  he 
self  prepared  for  him  a  palace,  and  Jupiter  gave  hi 
Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  ma 
riagc.  All  the  gods,  quitting  Olympus,  celebrated  if 
nuptials  in  the  Cadmea,  the  palace  of  Cadmus.  Tt 
bridegroom  presented  his  bride  with  a  magnified 
robe,  and  a  collar,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  given  to  him, 
is  said,  by  the  divine  artist  himself.  Harmonia  L>< 
came  the  mother  of  four  daughters,  Semele,  Autono 
Ino,  and  Agave,  and  bne  son,  Polydorus.  After  tr 
various  misfortunes  which  befell  their  children,  Cadtm 
aud  his  wife  quitted  Thebes,  now  grown  odious  i 
them,  and  migrated  to  the  country  of  the  Enchdiana 
who,  being  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  Illy  nan 
were  told  by  the  oracle  that,  if  they  made  Cadmus  at 
Harmonia  their  leaders,  they  should  be  fuccessfu 
They  obeyed  the  god,  and  his  prediction  was  venht  < 
Cadmus  became  Ling  of  the  Ulynans.  and  had  a  « 
named  Illyrius.  Shortly  afterward  he  and  Harmon 
were  changed  into  serpents,  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  d 
Elysian  plain,  or,  as  others  said,  were  conveyed  itmh< 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents.  {ApolUd^,  3,  4  - 
Apoll.  R.,  4.  517.— OvtJ,  Met.,  4,  563,  teqy  —  jVo, 
hum,  44, 1 15.)— The  myth  of  Cadmus  is,  by  its  relano 
to  history,  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  usual! 
regarded  as  offering  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  «. 
colonies  from  the  East  having  come  toGreece,  and  hav 
ing  introduced  civilization  and  the  arts.  An  examina 
turn,  however,  of  the  legend,  in  this  point  of  view,  wi 
hardly  warrant  such  an  opinion.  In  the  Iliad,  thoug 
the  Cadmeans  are  spoken  of  more  than  once,  nut  th 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  Cadmus.  In  the  Ody*$*v 
the  sea-goddess  Ino-Leucothia  is  said  to  have  het 
a  mortal,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus.  (Oaf  ,  5,  333 
Hesjod  says  that  the  goddess  Harmonia  was  uiamcd  ti 
Cadmus  in  Thebes.  (Thing  ,  937.  975.)  Pindar  fre 
qucntly  speaks  of  Cadmus;  he  places  him  with  the  Gre 
cisn  heroes,  Peleus  and  Achilles,  in  the  island  of  th< 
blessed  (O/.,  2,  142)  ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  thi 
Thchan  poet  never  hints  even  at  his  Phoenician  origin 
It  was  an  article,  however,  of  general  belief  is  Pindar  i 
time.  There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  tti 
name  Cadmus  and  the  Semitic  term  for  the  east,  Ke 
dem,  and  this  may  in  reality  be  the  sole  foundation  fa 
the  notion  of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  ;  for  nom 
of  the  usual  evidences  of  colonization  are  to  be  found 
We  do  not,  for  example,  meet  with  the  slightest  tract 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  the  language,  manners 
or  institutions  of  Bceotia.  It  is  farther  a  thing  raos 
incredible,  that  a  seafaring,  commercial  people  like  th< 
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have  selected,  as  the  site  of  their 
vcrv  earnest  foreign  settlement,  a  place  situated  in  a 
nch  fatde  valley,  away  frotn  the  sea,  and  only  adapted 
far  egneutture,  without  mines,  or  any  of  those  objects 
<*t  trade  which  might  tempt  a  people  of  that  character. 
It  is  also  strange,  that  the  descendants  of  these  colo- 
ns*** should  have  so  entirely  put  off  the  Phoenician 
casaracier  as  to  become  noted  in  after  ages  for  their 
4ah*e  of  trade  of  any  kind.    We  may,  therefore,  now 
to  dismiss  this  theory,  and  seek  a  Grecian 
■r  Cadinoa.    (Mistier,  Orckowunns,  p.  113, 
and  Hesiod  call  the  people  of  Thebes 
Cwkwiatiw  or  Cadmeooiana,  and  the  country  the  Cad- 
mus, land  ,  the  citadel  was  at  all  times  named  the 
Udas*.    Cadmus  ts  therefore  apparently  (like  Pelas- 
f*t,  I  Vjris,  Ion,  Thessalus,  and  so  many  others)  mere- 
s' a  person  litest  ion  of  the  name  of  the  people.  Again, 
(•trades  Or  <  ddmua  was  a  name  ot  Mercury  in  the 
ssystene*  o)  Samoihrace,  which  were  instituted  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
being  driven  from  Boeotia,  settled  on  the 
the  north  of  the  .dEgeau.    The  name  Cad- 
occurs  only  at  Thebes  and  Samo- 
H-innonia  al»o  was  an  ohject  of  worship  in  this 
and  toe  Cabin  were  likewise  worshipped  at 
Now,  a*  the  word  Kufyor  may  be  deduced 
fr«Ti         **  to  adorn1  or  "  order,*'  and  answers  exactly 
ts  Kospor,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  in  Crete, 
*  has  been  mferrod,  that  Cadmua-Hcrmes,  i.  e  ,  Her- 


mes, tike  Hcgm  a. -or  or  Disposer,  a  cosmogomc  power, 
fare  name  to  a  portion  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  and  that; 
kt  the  usual  manner,  the  god  was  made  a  mortal  king. 
[MulUr.  Orchomenum,  p.  461.  seqq. — Id ,  ProUgom  , 
p  146,  secq — K  eight  ley's  Mythology,  p.  335,  seqq.) 
—The  ancjcnl  tradition  was,  iliac  Cadmus  brought  six- 
teen setters  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  to  which  Pala- 
tn«ie*  added  subsequently  four  more,  d.  f,  and 
S  uvsnsJea,  at  a  still  later  period,  four  others,  f,  17,  iff,  u. 
Too  tradiuooal  alphabet  of  Cadmus  u  supposed  to 
have  been  the  following  :  A,  B,  I\  A,  £,  F,  I,  K,  A, 
M.  X,  O.  II.  P,  Z,T,  and  the  names  were,  'AXoa,  B17  ra, 
Yuk^o,  ArAra.  Ei,  Fat-,  *l6ra,  Kdmra,  AapSda,  Mv, 
Si,  Or,  lit,  T«,  "Liyfia,  Tav.   The  explanation  which 
been  given  to  the  myth  of  Cadmus,  and  its 
with  the  Pelasgi,  has  an  important  bearing 
*n  ~i«  question  relative  to  the  existence  of  sn  early 
FVi—l,*  alphabet  in  Greece,  some  remarks  on  which 
wal  he  faund  under  the  article  Pelasgi  —II.  A  native 
of  Mtletas,  who  flourished  about  520  B.C.  Pliny 
i7,  56)  calls  him  ihc  most  ancient  of  the  logographi 
1st  another  passage  (5,  "'J),  he  makes  him  to  have 
nr*t  prose  writer,  though  elsewhere  he  at- 
ttn»  to  Pbererydc*.    According  to  a  remark 
0/  I socrates  (m  hu»  d ^course  ~tpi  avrtdooeuc).  Cad- 
nut  was  the  first  tnat  bore  the  title  of  ero+iorifc,  by 
wfcica  appellation  was  then  meant  an  eloquent  man 
He  htuk  00  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  His 
was  abridged  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus.  (Schoil, 
La  Gr^  vol  2,  p.  134) 
C  iDoctoa,  the  wand  of  the  pod  Mercury,  with 
he  conducts  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  the 
workL   In  the  case  of  the  god  it  is  of  gold,  hence 
by  the  poets  amrea  rtrga,  and  was  said  to  have 
gives  him  by  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  lyre, 
the  torntt-r  had  invented.    Commonly  speaking, 
it  was  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive,  with  two 
end,  and  with  two  serpents 
ertvmed  about  Cms  same  part,  having  their  heads  turn- 
ed uncards  earn  uther,  the  whole  serving  as  a  symbol 
sf  peace.    According  to  the  fable,  Mercury,  when 
ttaidJme  in  Arcadia,  saw  two  serpents  fighting  with 
«*  arbiter,  and  threw  the  rod  of  pesce  between 
»* a,  whereupon  they  instantly  ceased  from  the  eon- 
*K.inJ  iiourd  (Aemseivea  around  the  staff  in  friendly 
*  1*^  omon     BotttgBr,  however,  gives  a,  much 
sm«/JL/  *rn/an^lion      According  to  this  v 


writer, 


the  caducous  was  of  Phrenician  origin,  and  what  were 
the  serpents  in  latter  days  consisted  originally  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  knot,  skilfully  formed,  and 
used  to  secure  the  chests  and  wares  of  the  Phoenician 
traders.  This  knot  became  very  probably  attached,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  a  bough  adorned  with  green 
leaves  si  the  end,  and  the  whole  thus  formed  a  sym- 
bol of  traffic.  Here  we  see  also  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  The  caduceua  served  Mercury  also  aa  a  her- 
ald's staff,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  KtjpiKtiov, 
whence,  as  some  think,  the  Latin  cadueeus  is  cor- 
rupted. The  term  cadueeus  was  also  applied  some- 
limes  to  the  white  wand  cr  rod,  which  the  ancient  her- 
alds regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peace.  (Consult  Hot- 
tiger,  Amattkea,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  teqq.) 

Cadpboi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  living  between 
the  Oldua  or  Oltis  (the  Oil)  snd  the  Duranius  (Dor- 
do^ne),  two  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  capital  waa  Divona,  afterward  called  from  their 
own  name  Cadurci,  now  Cahors.  (Cats.,  B.  G.,  7,4) 

Cadttis,  a  town  of  Syria,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(2,  159).  It  is  supposed  by  Keland  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Gath.  D'Anville,  Kennell,  and  many 
others,  however,  identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct  one, 
and  the  name  Cadytis  would  seem  to  be  only  s  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  Kedoska,  i.  e.,  "  holy  city." 
With  this,  too,  the  present  Arabic  name  El  Kadi,  i.  e., 
"the  holy,"  clearly  agrees.  (Hennell,  Geogr.  Herod., 
vol.  1,  p.  324. — kosenmuUer,  Bibl.  Alterikumsk,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  487. — Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  114 
— Dakiman,  Herod.,  p.  75. —  Valckenatr,  Opusc,  vol. 
1,  n.  162,  seqq. — B'dhr,  Exeurs.,  11,  ad  Herod., I.  c.) 

CiBA,  sn  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea.  among  the  Cyc- 
lades,  called  also  Ceos  and  Cea.    (  Kid.  Ceos.) 

Cjbci  as,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  (Com- 
pare Aulus  Gelims,  2,  22,  and  Schneider,  Lei.,  s.  v. 
Kauriac.) 

Cacilia  Caia,  or  Tanaquil.    Vid.  Tanaquil. 

Gxcilia  Lax,  I.  was  proposed  A.U.C.  693,  by 
Catciliua  Metellus  Nepos,  to  exempt  the  city  and  Itsly 
from  taxes.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  2,  9. — Dto  Cass., 
37,  61.) — II.  Another,  called  also  Ihdta,  or  Dtdta  et 
Cecilia,  A  U  G.  654,  by  the  consuls  Q.  Cccilraa  Me- 
tellus and  T.  Didius,  that  laws  should  be  promul- 
gated for  three  market-days  (17  days),  and  that  several 
distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  practice  was  called  ferre  per  satvram — III. 
Another,  A.U.C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  censors  their 
original  rights  and  privileges,  which  had  been  lessen- 
ed by  P.  Clodius,  the  tribune.— IV.  Another,  called 
also  Gabinia,  A.U.C.  665,  against  usury. 

Gatcima  (osns),  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of 
Rome,  the  principal  branch  of  which  were  the  Metelli. 
They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Cal- 
culus, son  of  Vulcan. 

Ckcilius,  I.  Metellus.  (Vid  Metellus.)— II.  Sta- 
tins, a  comic  poet,  originally  a  Gallic  slave.  (Aul. 
Gell.,  4,  20  )  Hi*  productions  were  held  in  high  es- 
timation by  the  Romans,  and  were  sometimes  ranked 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at 
other  times  preferred  to  them.  (Herat.,  Ep.,  2,  1,  59. 
— Cic  ,  de  Orat ,  2,  10  —  Id.  ad  Attic.,  7, 3  —  Vulga- 
ttus  Sedigitus,  ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  15,  24.)  He  died  one 
year  after  Ennius.  Wit  possess  the  names  snd  frag- 
ments of  more  than  thirty  of  his  comedies,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  copied  the  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy  among  the  Greeks,  especially  Mensnder. 
(Bahr,  Gtsck.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  70.) 

Cccina,  Almcnus,  a  celebrated  general,  a  native 
of  Gaul.  He  commanded  at  first  a  legion  for  Galba, 
in  Germany  ;  then  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vitellius, 
and  gained  him  the  crown  by  the  victory  of  Bedria- 
cum,  where  Otho  was  defeated.  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  Vitellius  and  went  over  to  Vespa- 
sian.   Irritated  at  not  being  promoted  by  the  new  ern- 
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peror  to  the  honour*  at  which  he  aimed,  he  conspired  | 
against  him,  but  was  slain  by  order  of  Titus  at  a  ban- 
quet. Some  writer*  have  thrown  doubts  on  thie  eon- 1 
•piracy,  and  have  pretended  that  Titus  was  actuated 
by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  m  seeing  Csscina  regarded 
with  attachment  by  Berenice.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,61. 
—Id.  16.,  3,  13  —  Dio  Cos*.,  66,  16.) 

Cjeccbus  Aosk,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  For- 
rai»  and  Csieta  in  I^atium,  ramous  for  its  wines. 
Pliny  (14,  6)  informs  us,  that,  before  his  time,  the 
Cwc'uban  wme,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amycla»,  was  most  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  it  had  lost  its  repute,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
eitent  of  the  vineyards,  which  had  been  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  the  navigable  canal  began  by  Nero  from  the 
Lake  Avemos  to  Ostia.  Galen  (Athtn.,  1,  21)  de- 
scribes the  Us* cuban  as  a  generous  and  durable  wine, 
but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after 
many  years.  When  new  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
class  of  rough  sweet  wine*.  It  was  Horace's  favour- 
ite, and  scarce  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards.  ]"be  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest 
vintage,  was  the  Qpimian.  L.  Optraius  Nepos  was 
consul  A  U.  633,  in  which  year  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  summer  caused  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to 
attain  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfect 


ion. 


(Vid.  Ft 

Icrnum  and  Massicua.  —  Henderson'e  Hie-t.  Anc.  and 
Mod.  WmeM,  p.  81,  »t«q  ) 

Cscclos,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as  some  say. 
by  his  mother  as  she  was  silting  by  the  fire,  a  spark 
having  leaped  forth  into  her  bosom.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Pneneste ;  but,  being 
unable  to  rind  inhabitants,  he  implored  Vulcan  to  tell 
him  whether  he  really  was  his  father  Upon  this  a 
flame  suddenly  shone  around  a  multitude  who  were  as- 
sembled to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  Catculus. 
Virgil  says,  that  he  was  found  on  the  hearth,  or,  as 
some  less  correctly  explain  it,  iu  the  very  fire  itself, 
and  hence  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  sod  of  Vulcan. 
The  name  Cwculus  refers,  it  ie  said,  to  the  small  size 
of  the  pupils  of  his  eyes.  (  Vtrg.,  ,En.,  7, 680  —Sere. 
mi  Virf  .,l.  e  ) 

CiCLBs  Vibbnna.    Vid.  Vibenna. 

Cjblu  Lrx,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  630,  by  Caslios, 
a  tnbune.  It  ordained,  that  in  judicial  proceedings  be- 
fore the  people,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  votes  should 
be  given  by  ballot ;  contrary  to  the  exception  of  the 
Cassian  law.  (Heineee.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  td.  HaulM, 
p.  250  ) 

Cjelios,  I.  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments,  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  Coram.  Having 
imprudently  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the 
well-known  sister  of  Clodius,  and  having  afterward 
deserted  her,  she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the  A  lex  and  re  an  am- 
bassador. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  is  atill  extant — II.  Aureltanus.  a  medical  wri- 
ter. (Vid  Aurelianus.  )—  III.  Sabinns,  a  writer  in  the 
age  of  Veapssian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edicts  of  the  curule  ediles — IV.  One  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  Rome  was  built.  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  it  was  enclosed  by 
walls  by  the  succeeding  kings.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Carles  Vibenna. 

Csnk,  or  Cvrnkpous,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Panopolitan  nomc,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Ghenni 
or  Kcnni — H.  A  town  near  the  promontory  of  Tena- 
nts :  its  previous  name  was  Tatnarum.  (  Vtd.  Tama- 
rus.) 

Cmxkv*.    Vtd.  Ca?ni». 
Ccnidbb,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  aa 
from  Camus    (Herod.,  6,  93.) 
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C.swiwA,  a  town  of  I^tium,  near  Home,  plae«d  b 
Cluveriu*  on  the  batiks  of  the  Anio.  The  inhabi 
tants,  called  Ceentnenset,  made  war  against  the  K« 
mans  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  Having  bee- 
conquered  by  Romulus,  Casntna  is  said  to  have  re 
ceived  a  colony  from  the  victor,  together  with  Antern 
m*.  (Ihon.  Hal.,  2,  36  )  It  is  thought  to  have  vt co- 
on the  bill  of  San?  Angtio,  or  Montuelh.  (Hoi»ten 
Aduot.;  p.  103.) 

Cams,  a  Thessehan  son  of  Elatue,  and  one  of  tlx 
Lapithas.  He  was,  according  to  the  fable,  original); 
a  female,  and  obtained  from  Neptune  the  pntiiegi 
of  changing  sex.  and  of  becoming  a  warrior  and  in 
vulnerable.  In  this  new  sex  he  became  celebrate* 
for  hia  valour  and  his  exploits  in  the  war  against  tfei 
Centaurs.  He  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  changed  ir»t« 
a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Camis  under  a  female  Corn 
tn  the  tower  world.  (&*.,  6,  448.)  The  name  u 
sometime*,  but  leas  correctly,  given  aa  Cameos.  (Cou 
suit  Heyue,  td  JSn.,  I.  e.) 

Ccmys.  a  promontory  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of 
(he  Bruttii,  north  of  Rbegiuro.  It  faced  the  promon- 
tory of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  and  formed,  by  iu  means, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Fretttm  Siculum.  (Stra&o, 
256  )  According  to  PUny  (8, 10),  these  two  prom- 
ontories were  separated  by  an  interval  of  twelve  atav- 
dia,  or  a  mile  and  a  half  :  a  statement  which  acconis 
with  that  of  Polyoma  (1,  43).  Thucydides,  on  the 
other  hand  (6,  1).  seems  to  allow  two  and  a  half  (at 
the  breadth  of  the  strait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
siders this  as  the  utmost  amount  of  the  distance. 
Topographers  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  point  of  the 
Italian  coast  which  answers  to  Cape  Ctenys ;  the 
Calabrian  geographers  say,  the  1'unla  del  Petzo,  call- 
ed also  Coda  del  Volpe,  in  which  opinion  Cloveritrs 
and  D'Anvitle  coincide  ;  but  Holstenius  contends  for 
the  Torre  del  Catallo.  This  perhaps  may,  in  fact, 
be  the  narrowest  point;  but  it  does  not  apparently  an- 
swer so  well  to  Strata's  description  of  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  Cape  Corny*.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  3,  p  436,#eee.) 

Cabs,  or,  aa  it  is  always  called  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, Agylla,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  universally  acknowledged  te  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Petasgi.    (Dion  Hal.,  I. 
SO — Id.,  3,  60.)  It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Veii.    Ancient  writers  seem  pusxled  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name  which  this  city  is  allow- 
ed to  have  undergone,  the  Romans  never  calling  it 
anything  but  Cere,  except  Virgil.    (Mn.,  8,  478  ) 
Strabo  (220)  relates,  that  the  1  ynrheni,  on  arriving 
before  this  city,  were  hailed  by  the  Pelaagi  from  tl»e 
walls  with  the  word  Xatpe,  according  to  the  Greek 
mode  of  salutation ;  and  that,  when  they  bad  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  changed  its 
name  to  that  form  af  greeting.    Other  variations  of 
this  story  may  be  seen  in  Servius  (ad  ./fin.,  8,  687). 
According  to  one  of  them,  given  on  the  anlhoritv  of 
Hyginus,  the  Romans,  and  not  the  I.ydians,  changed 
its'  name  from  Agylla  to  Ca*e.    All  these  explana- 
tions, however,  are  very  unsatisfactory.    It  has  been 
supposed  that  Ce?re  might  be  the  original  name,  or 
perhaps  that  which  the  hicnli,  the  ancient  possessors, 
gave  to  the  place  before  the  Pelaagic  invasion.  Ktr 
is  a  Celtic  word.    ( Crasser'*  Ancient  itulf,  vol.  1,  p. 
205.)   According  to  Miiller  (Die  Etreuker,  vol  1.  p 
87),  the  two  names  for  the  place  point  to  two  different 
stems  or  race*  of  inhabitants.    This  same  writer 
makes  the  genuine  Etrurian  name  to  have  been  Cisra. 
(Compare  Verriun  FtactM*  ,  Etnut.  1,  op.  Htorp. 
Mn  ,  10,  163,  Veron)   The  earliest  record  to  be 
found  of  the  history  of  Agylkt  is  in  Herodotus  (I,  166). 
That  writer  informs  us,  that  the  Phoca>ans,  having 
been  driven  from  their  native  city  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  formed  establishments  in 
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of  tbetr  nautical  akilJ  and  enterprising  spirit, 
to  dupoaaess  them.    A  severe  action  accord- 
place  in  lbs  Sea  of  Sardinia,  between  the 
snd  the  combined  fleet  of  the  latter  powers, 
tb*»  former  framed  the  day  ;  but  it  was  such 
as  left  them  Utile  room  for  exultation,  they 
Mt  several  of  their  ships,  and  the  rest  being 
ail  disabled.    The  Agylleans,  who  appear  to 
the  principal  force  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
landed  their  prisoners  and  barba- 
» toned  them  to  death  ;  for  which  act  of  cruelly 
're  *>on  visited  by  a  strange  calamity.    It  was 
that  all  the  living  creatures  which  approach- 
es] the  spot  where  the  Pbocarans  had  been  murdered, 
sere  immediately  seized  with  convulsive  distortions 
aad  paralvtic  ■  flections  of  the  limbs     On  consulting 
at  Delphi,  to  learn  how  tbey  might  expiate 
we,  the  Agvllcaus  were  commanded  tocele- 
routes  of  the  dead,  and  to  hold  games  in 
r;  which  order, the  historian  informs  us,  was 
attended  to  up  to  his  time.    We  learn  also 
Suabo  (220).  that  the  Agylleens  enjoyed  a  great 
iDoa  for  justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though 
md  abb*  to  send  oo«  large  fleets  and  nu- 
tbey  always  abstained  from  piracy,  to 
the  other  Tyrrhenian  cities  were  much  addicted. 
Aecryd-tvff  to  Diouysiua,  tive  Romans  were  hrst  en- 
gaged sa  hostilities  with  Ore  under  the  reign  of  Ter- 
cs:a  the  Elder,  and  subsequently  under  Servius  Tul- 
hss,  bv  wbotn  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  states  (3.  38).      Ixing  after,  when  Rome  had 
toea  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Ore  ren- 
dered the  former  city  an  important  service,  by  recei  v- 
tag  tbetr  priests  and  vestals,  and  defeating  the  Gauls 
sa  ttsnx  morn  through  the  Sabine  tern  lory  ;  on  which 
occasion  user  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome 
is  said  to  have  purchased  its  liberation.    This  is  a  eu- 
ros* fact,  aad  not  mentioned  by  any  historian ;  but 
u  threes  rerv  well  with  the  account  which  Polybius 
jfm  as  of  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (1,  6).    In  re- 
Ian  for  this  assistance,  the  Romans  requited  the  Ca- 
thero  the  public  guests  of  Rome,  and 
not  in  full,  to  the  rights  en- 
wvrd  by' her  ctttzeas.    They  were  made  citizens,  but 
runout  the  right  of  voting ;  whence  the  phrases,  in 
Ccnfsosi  lab  mi     rt/erre  altqurm,  "  to  deprive  one  of 
ass  rsjrht  of  voting. M  and  CttrUe  cerm  dtgut,  "  worth- 
ies* person*,"  in  reference  to  citizens  of  Rome,  since 
be  an  honour  to  the  people  of  Care  would 
iment  to  a  native  Roman  citizen.  (Crs- 
/.ii/.  vol.  1.  p.  207.)—"  It  is  a  weak 
notion  of  Mrabo."  observes  Niebuhr,  "that  the  Ro- 
imm  bad  acted  ungratefully  in  not  admitting  the  Ce- 
rates to  a  higher  franchise     It  waa  not  to  their  power 
so,  snieaa  the  Cam  tea  themselves  preferred  re- 
tng  the  independence  oi  their  Mate,  receiving 
bxmk-d  property  from  the  republic,  according  to 
the  Rosnan  saw.  and  funning  a  new  tnbe ;  and  this 
stay  were  certainly  far  from  wishing  at  that  time,  as 
ssrtnoe  bad  been  more  favourable  to  them  in  the  Gal- 
tbau  to  Rome ;  if,  indeed,  the  Roman  citize li- 
ed on  the  Capites  at  Una  time, 
not  considerably  earlier,  in  the  flourishing  days  of 
suLiesjt  AgvUa."     (Human  History,  vol.  1,  p. 
Walter's  trmnsi.)    In  the  first  edition  of  his 
(sal  1,  p  133,  a**?.,  fa  se/u).  Niebuhr  starts 
hvpothesis,  that  Care  imm  the  parent  etttf  of 
la  the  second  edition,  however  (Cambridge 
as  silently  withdrawn. 

given  to  the  Julian  family  at 
,  iac  which  various  etymologies  have  been  assign- 
ed   Puov  (7,  9)  informs  as,  thst  the  first  who  bore  ihe 

•**•  fumt.    /Vstus  derives  it  from  casarus,  cum 

C.  tutru  venire  prodterxt.     Others,  because  the 


'  eeesa  in  Punic,  as  Servus  informs  us  (ad  JEn.,  1,  290). 
The  derivation  of  Pliny  is  generally  considered  the  best. 
The  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  waa  so  ancient  and 
so  illustrious,  that,  even  after  it  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  needed  not  ihe  exaggeration  of  flatterers  to 
exalt  it.    Within  thirty  yeara  after  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  we  iind  the  name  of  C.  Julius  on  the 
list  of  consuls,  and  the  same  person,  or  a  relation  of 
the  same  name,  m  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  De- 
cemviri by  whom  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
compiled.    It  numbered,  after  this,  several  other  indi- 
viduals who  attained  to  the  offices  of  prator  and  con- 
sul, one  of  whom,  L.  Julius  Cesar,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Italian  war  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Sammies,  and  was  afterward  murdered  by  order  of 
Manua.    Another,  of  the  same  line,  C.  Julius  Casar, 
the  brother  of  Lucius,  was  eminent  as  a  public  speaker 
for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  periabed  logelhcr  with 
the  former  when  Mahus  and  Cinna  first  assumed  tbo 
government. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, waa  C.  Julius  C^sar,  born  July  (Quintilu) 
10th,  B.C.  100.    His  father  was  C.  Julius  Casar,  a 
man  of  pratorian  rank,  and  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (7( 
63)  at  a  remsrkable  instance  of  sudden  death,  he 
having  expired  auddenly  one  morning  at  Pisa  while 
dressing  himself.    C.  Casar  married  Aurelia.  of  the 
family  of  A  melius  Colt  a,  and  of  these  parents  waa 
born  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch.    From  his  ear- 
liest boyhood  Osar  discovered  extraordinary  talents. 
He  had  a  penoiraling  intellect,  a  remarkably  strong 
memory,  and  a  lively  imagination;  was  indefatigable  in 
business,  and  able,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read, 
write,  hear,  and  dictate,  at  one  and  the  aamo  lime, 
from  four  to  seven  different  letters.    When  ihe  party 
of  Marius  had  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Rome,  Cinna 
gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage  to  Casar. 
The  latter  was  also  farther  connected  with  the  popular 
party  through  the  marriage  of  Julia,  his  father's  sister, 
with  the  elder  Marius  ;  yet,  although  thus  doubly  ob- 
noxious to  the  victorious  side,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  commands  of  Sylla,  to  divorce  his  wife  ;  and 
being  exposed,  in  consequence,  to  his  resentment,  he 
fled  from  Rome,  and  baffled  all  attempts  upon  his  life, 
partly  by  concealing  himself,  and  partly  by  bribing 
the  officers  sent  to  kill  him,  till  Sylla  was  prevailed 
upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  st  the  en- 
treaty of  some  common  friends.    A  story  was  after- 
ward common,  thai  Sylla  did  nol  pardon  without  great 
reluctance ;  and  that  be  told  those  who  sued  in  his 
behalf,  that  in  Casar  there  were  many  Man  uses.  Had 
be  indeed  thought  so,  his  was  not  a  temper  to  have 
yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save  bim ;  nor  would 
sny  considerations  have  induced  him,  to  exempt  from 
destruction  one  from  whom  be  had  apprehended  so 
great  a  danger.     After  this,  the  young  Casar  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Nicomcdcs,  king  of  Bithytua, 
and  on  leaving  thia  monarch,  of  whoae  intimacy  with 
him  a  scandalous  anecdote  la  recorded,  be  went  to  M. 
Municius  Thermos,  then  prator  in  Asia,  who  intrust, 
ed  hirn  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  was  to 
blockade  Mytilcne.    In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
Casar  distinguished  himself  highly,  although  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age.    He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
atudied  eloquence  for  some  lime  under  Apollonius 
Molo,  from  whom  Cicero,  about  the  same  period,  was 
also  receiving  instruction.   (Suelon.,Jul.,c.  4. — Cic, 
de  Ciar.  Or.,  c.  91.)    On  the  way  thither  be  was 
taken  by  pirates,  and  was  detained  by  them  till  he 
collected  from  some  of  ihe  neighbouring  cities  fifty 
talents  for  his  ransom.    No  sooner,  however,  w  as  his 
released,  than  he  procured  a  small  naval  force,  and 
aet  out  on  his  own  sole  authority  in  pursuit  of  them. 
He  overtook  the  pirates,  and  captured  some  of  their 
vessels,  which  he  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
with  a  number  of  prisoners.    He  then  sent  word  of 
to  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  requesting  htm 
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to  oroer  the  execution  of  the  captive*  ;  but  that  officer 
being  more  inclined  to  have  therrt  sold  as  alaves,  Csesar 
crucified  them  all  without  loss  of  time,  before  the  pro- 
consul's pleasure  was  officially  known.  Such  con- 
duct was  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  those  in  au- 
thority ;  and  we  are  told  that  on  several  other  occa- 
sions, he  wished  to  act  for  himself  ( Veil.  Patere  ,  2, 
67. — -Sutton,,  Jul ,  4),  and  even  to  take  part  in  the 
war  which  was  now  renewed  with  Mithradates,  without 
any  commission  from  the  government,  and  without 
submitting  himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of  the 
republic.  These  early  instances  of  his  lawless  spirit 
are  recorded  with  admiration  by  some  of  his  historians, 
as  affording  proofs  of  vigour  and  greatness  of  mind. 
He  now  returned  to  Home,  and  became,  in  succession, 
military  tribune,  quaestor,  and  aidile.  At  the  same 
time,  he  had  the  address  to  win  the  favour  of  the  peo- 

file  by  affability,  by  splendid  entertainments,  and  pub- 
ic shows ;  and,  trusting  to  his  popularity,  he  ven- 
tured to  erect  again  the  statues  of  Manns,  whose 
Memory  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  patricians.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  he  certainly  had  a  secret 
part ;  and  his  speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  question  of 
their  punishment,  was  regarded  by  many  as-  an  actual 
proof  of  this,  for  he  insisted  that  death,  by  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  an  illegal  punishment,  and  that  the 
property  merely  of  the  conspirators  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  they  themselves  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  pontifcx 
maximus,  and  was  about  to  go  as  governor  to  Farther 
Spain ;  but  his  creditors  refusing  to  let  him  depart, 
Crassus  became  his  security  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents.  It  was  on  his  jour- 
ney to  Spain  that  the  remarkable  expression  fell  from 
his  lips,  on  seeing  a  miserable  village  by  the  way, 
"  that  he  would  ratlicr  be  first  there  than  second  at 
Rome."  When  he  entered  on  the  government  of  this 
province,  he  displayed  the  same  ability,  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  waste  of  human  lives  for  the  purposes  of 
his  ambition,  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer. In  order  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  he  attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences  (Dio  Cast.,  37,  52),  and  thus 
enriched  himself  and  his  army,  and  gained  the  credit 
of  a  successful  general  by  the  plunder  and  massacre 
of  these  poor  barbarians  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
paid  of!  his*  numerous  and  heavy  debts,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  the  consulship,  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Pompey  and  Crassus,  whose  enmity  had  di- 
vided Rome  into  two  great  parties.  He  succeeded 
in  his  design,  and  that  famous  coalition  was  eventually 
formed  between  Pompey,  Crassus.  and  himself,  which 
is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  First 
Triumvirate  (Vid  Triumvir.)  Supported  by  such 
powerful  assistants,  in  addition  to  his  own  popularity, 
Cesar  was  elected  consul,  with  M.  Calpurnius  Bibu- 
lus,  confirmed  the  measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  distribution  of  certain 
lands  among  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  This,  of 
course,  brought  him  high  popularity.  With  Pompey 
he  formed  a  still  more  intimate  connexion,  by  giving 
him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage  ;  and  the  favour  of 
the  equestrian  order  was  gained  by  releasing  them 
from  d  disadvantageous  contract  for  the  revenues  of 
Asia,  a  step  which  the  senate  had  refused  to  take  in 
tbrir  behalf;  and  thus  the  affections  of  a  powerfol 
bodv  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  aristocracy  at 
the  very  time  when  their  assistance  was  most  needful. 
When  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  Cesar  ob- 
tained from  the  people,  by  the  Vatinian  law,  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyncum,  for  five  years, 
with  an  army  of  three  legions.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  the  disposal  of  such  commands  waa  vested  in 
the  senate  alone  ;  but  that  body,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
se  the  weight  of  Cesar's  employments  abroad, 
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and  to  remove  him  farther  from  the  city,  added  to  h 
government  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  ai 
voted  him  another  legion  After  marrying  Calpurni 
the  daughter  of  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  (his  third  wi 
had  been  divorced  by  htm  in  consequence  of  the  aflj 
of  Clodius),  Cesar  repaired  to  Gaul,  in  nine  years  r 
duced  the  whole  country,  crossed  the  Rhine  tw*c 
passed  over  twice  into  Britain,  defeated  the  natives  ■ 
this  island  in  two  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  gi< 
hostages.  The  senate  had  continued  hia  govemroe 
in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  years ;  while  Pot 
pey  was  to  have  the  command  of  Spain,  and  Crasai 
that  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  for  five  year*  sis 
The  death  of  Crassus,  however,  in  hia  unfortuna 
campaign  against  the  Parthians,  dissolved  the  tnun 
virate.  About  this  same  time,  too,  occurred  the  deal 
of  Julia,  and  thus  the  lie  which  had  bound  Potnpey  i 
closely  to  Cesar  waa  broken,  and  no  private  conside 
ations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies  sr 
animosities  Which  political  disputes  might  enkind 
between  them.  The  power  of  Pompey,  meanwbil* 
kept  continually  on  the  increase ;  and  Cesar,  on  h 
part,  used  every  exertion  to  atrengihen  his  own  n 
sources,  and  enlarge  the  number  of  his  party  an 
friends  Cesar  converted  Gaul  into  a  Roman  pro- 
mce,  and  kept  governing  it  with  policy  and  kindues 
Pompey,  on  his  side,  elevated  Cnssax's  enemies  to  tfc 
consulship,  and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  pass  a  d« 
cree  requiring  Caesar  to  leave  hia  army,  and  resign  h 
government  of  Gaul.  The  latter  declared  his  willing 
neaa  to  obey  this  mandate,  if  Pompey  also  would  la 
aside  his  own  authority,  and  descend  to  the  ranks  c 
a  private  citizen.  The  proposition  was  unheedcx 
and  a  second  decree  followed,  commanding  Casssr  t 
resign  his  offices  and  military  power  within  a  specific 
period,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  i 
the  same  time  appointing  Pompey  coromsndcr-in-ebie 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic.  An  open  rupture  not 
ensued.  The  decree  of  the  senate  was  negatived  b 
two  of  the  tribunes,  Antony  and  Cassias  ( C«m  ,  Bel. 
dr.,  1,  2,  trq.)  ;  tho  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  ba 
recourse  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  prerogative 
and  directed  the  consuls  for  the  time  being  *'  to  pre 
vide  for  the  safety  of  the  republic."  This  rcsolutio 
was  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  senate  on  the  sev 
enth  of  January  ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  passed,  tha 
Antony  and  Casvius,  together  with  Curio,  profess  in 
to  believe  their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  disguise  froi 
Rome,  and  hastened  to  escape  to  Catsar.  who  wi 
then  at  Ravenna,  waiting  for  the  result  of  his  proposi 
tton  to  the  senate.  (Cw  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  16,  II  — 
Pint.,  Vtt  Cat.,  c  31  )  It  appears,  from  one  of  Cic« 
ro's  letters  {ad  A't ,  7,  9),  written  a  few  daya  befor 
the  first  of  January,  that  he  had  calculated  on  such  a: 
event  as  the  flight  of  the  tribunes,  snd  on  its  afford  in; 
Csjsar  a  pretext  for  commencing  his  rebellion.  Wbe 
it  had  actually  taken  place,  the  senate,  well  aware  o 
the  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  began  t- 
make  preparations  for  defence.  Italy  was  divided  int- 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  under  the  com 
mand  of  a  separate  officer;  soldiers  were  ordered  to  l> 
everywhere  levied,  money  was  voted  from  the  tress 
ury  io  be  placed  at  Pompey 's  disposal,  snd  the  twi 
Gauls,  which  Caesar  had  just  been  summoned  to  re 
sign,  were  bestowed  on  J*  Domitius  and  M.  Con 
sidios  Nonianus.  When  Ca?ear  was  informed  of  th» 
flight  of  the  tribunes  and  of  tho  subsequent  resolu 
tions  of  the  senate,  he  ssscmbled  his  soldiers,  expa 
listed  on  the  violence  offered  to  the  tribunilian  char 
acter.  and  on  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  despoi 
himself  of  his  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  resign  bi 
province  before  the  term  of  his  command  was  ex 
pired.  He  found  his  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  fol 
low  him,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and,  seizing  on  Arum 
num.  the  first  town  of  importance  without  the  limit 
of  his 
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the  «tate.    At  Ariminum  he  met  the  fugi- 
introduced  thrm  without  delay  to  his 
*rT.   nd,  work  rag  upon  the  feelings  of  t  h*-  ntM  by 
a.  powerful  harangue,  noon  made  himself  master  of  Ita- 
ly snwoot  striking  a  blow,  as  Pompey,  taken  by  sur- 
through  the  suddenness  of  Cesar's  hostile  op- 
and  destitute  of  troops  to  meet  him,  had  left 
with  the  senators,  consuls,  and  other  msgis- 
Levying  an  army  thereupon,  with  the  treas- 
of  the  state,  Carsar  hastened  into  Spain,  which 
edoced  u»  aubraission,  without  coming  to  a  pitched 
wnh  Potnpey'a  generals.    He  next  conquered 
(MarartUe),  and  then,  returning  to  Home, 
appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor  M.  .Emilius  Lep- 
L    Meanwhile  Pompey  had  collected  an  army  in 
a*  Cast,  and  bis  rival  hastened  to  Epirus,  with  five 
by  land.     After  various  operations,  which  our 
prevent  us  from  detailing,  the  rival  commanders 
in  the  plain  of  Pharsalia,  and  Cesar  gained  a  de- 
cided nciorv      Pompey,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  was  basely 
assrdered  there,  while  his  more  fortunate  antagonist, 
hastening  likewise  to  the  East,  came  just  in  time  to 
save  an  honourable  banal  to  the  body  of  bis  opponent. 
After  settling  the  differences  between  Ptolemy  and 
has  sister  Cleopatra,  Caesar  marched  against  Pharna- 
casv.  king  of  Pontus.  son  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and 
toe  war  so  rapidly  as  to  have  announced  the 
to  his  friends  at  home  in  those  well-known 
-  ma,  rtaU,  wici"  ('*  /  have  eomt,  I  have  teen, 
rvn furred"),  so  descriptive  of  the  celerity  of  his 
Us.     Returning  to  Rome,  after  having  thus 
csjssposed  the  affairs  of  the  East,  Cesar  granted  an 
am  r-- .  to  all  the  followers  of  Pompey,  and  gained 
by  bis  elemenor  a  strong  hold  on  the  good  feelings  of 
thaaeeplc    He  had  been  appointed,  meanwhile,  consul 
lot  five  *ear»,  dictator  for  a  year,  and  tnhone  for  life. 
W  yr.  hit  dictatorship  had  expired,  he  caused  himself 
to  oe  chose n  consul  again,  and,  without  changing  the 
ancient  forms  of  government,  ruled  with  almost  un- 
I  authority.    Then  came  the  campaign  in  Africa, 
the  friends  of  the  republic  had  gathered  under 
*ht  standard  of  Cato  and  other  leaders.  Crossing 
over  igiinit  them,  Ceaar  engaged  in  several  conflicts 
these  new  antagonists,  and  at  last  completely 
them  at  the  battle  of  Thapsut.    Fresh  hon- 
awaited  him  at  Rome.    The  dictatorship  was 
bestowed  on  him  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  he 
i  appointed  censor  for  life,  and  his  statue  was  placed 
by  ibat  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol. — From  the  date  of 
r*s  return  from  Africa  to  the  period  of  his  assss- 
there  is  an  interval  of  somewhat  less  than 
and  even  of  this  short  time  nine  months 
erigro»**d  bv  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
i  obliged  him  to  leave  Kome  once  more,  and  con- 
tor  the  security  of  his  power  against  the  sons  of 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.    (Vid.  Munda  ) 
Hs>  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  therefore,  which  he  had 
to  dc-ariv  purchased,  during  little  more  than  one  single 
ywae:  from  the  end  of  July.  A.LJ.C.  707,  to  (he  mid- 
d>  s>f  the  winter,  a  penod  of  Detween  seven  and  eight 
ring   to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
he  introduced  during  this  interval ;  and  again 
r.  7U8,  to  the  Ides  of  March  in  the  follow- 
When  Cesar  strain  entered  Rome  after 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  he  was  made  per-  I 
dictator,  and  received  the  title  of  impcrator  ] 
jwer*  of  sovereignty.    The  appellation  also  of 
■  Father  of  his  Country"  was  voted  him  ;  the  month  in 
he  was  born,  and  which  had  till  then  been  called 
■a  now  named  Julius  (July),  in  honour  of 
was  stamped  with  his  image,  ind  a  guard 
sf  senators  and  citizens   of   equestrian   rank  was 
•canned  for  the  security  of  his  person.    He  was 
mted  tho  to  wear,  on  all  public  festivals,  the 
aV*  worn  by  ricUrrious  generals  at  their  triumphs, 
aid  til  time*  to  here  •  crown  of  laurel  on  his 


'  head.  He  continued,  meanwhile,  (o  conciliate  nit 
enemies,  and  to  heap  favours  on  his  friends.  I.nr- 
gesses  were  also  distributed  among  the  populace, 
•hows of  various  kinds  were  exhibited,  and  everything, 
in  feet,  was  done  to  call  off  their  attention  from  the 
utter  prostration  of  their  liberties  which  had  so  suc- 
cessfully been  achieved.  The  gross  and  impious  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  now  reached  its  height.  The  stat- 
ues of  C'a?sar  were  ordered  to  be  carried,  along  with 
those  of  the  gods,  in  the  processions  of  the  circus ; 
temples  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
things  he  received  with  a  vanity  which  affords  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla 
Cesar  took  a  pleasure  in  every  token  of  homage,  and 
in  contemplating  with  childish  delight  the  gaudy  hon 
oura  with  which  he  waa  invested.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
prize  which  he  had  coveted,  and  which  he  had  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes  to  gain ;  nor  did  the  possession  of 
real  power  seem  to  give  him  greater  delight,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  these  forced,  and,  therefore,  worthless 
flatteries — We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene,  his 
assassination.  Various  causes  tended  to  hurry  this 
event.  Cesar  had  given  offence  to  the  senate  by  re- 
ceiving them  without  rising  from  his  sent  when  they 
waited  upon  him  to  communicate  the  decrees  which 
they  had  passed  in  honour  of  him.  He  bad  given 
equal  offence  to  numbers  in  the  state  by  assuming  so 
openly  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  ordinary  oflices, 
but  the  power  of  bestowing  them  in  an  unprecedented 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  policy .  On  one  occa- 
sion, too,  as  he  was  sitting  in  the  rostra.  Marc  Antony 
offered  him  a  royal  disdem.  He  refused  it,  however, 
and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  morning  his  statues  were  adorned  with 
diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  took  them  off, 
and  imprisoned  the  persons  who  had  done  the  act,  bu' 
they  were  deposed  from  their  office  by  Cesar.  These 
and  other  act*,  thnt  declared  but  too  plainly  the  ambi 
tiotis  feelings  of  the  man,  and  his  hankering  after  the 
bauble  of  royalty,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caius  Casaius  was  the  prime  mover.  Cesar,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  him,  was 
forming  new  projects.  He  resolved  to  subdue  the 
Parthians,  and  then  to  conquer  all  Scythia  from  the 
Caucasus  to  Gaul.  His  friends  gave  out,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sibylline  books,  th©  Parthians  would  he 
conquered  only  by  a  king,  and  the  plan  proposed  there- 
fore was,  that  Cesar  should  retain  the  title  of  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  hut  should  be  saluted  with  that  of 
king  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  purpose 
a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  appointed  for  the  loth 
(the  Ides)  of  March  ;  and  this  was  the  day  fixed  upon 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  of  their  plot. 
Cesar,  it  is  said,  had  been  often  warned  by  the  augurs 
to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  (P/«/.,  i*  Vtl.,  c.  63 
— Sueton.,  in  Ft/.,  c.  81).  ""d  these  predictions  had 
probably  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  his  wife  Calpnmia, 
so  that,  on  the  night  which  preceded  that  dreaded  day, 
her  rest  was  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in  tho 
morning  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong  that  she 
earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  to  stir  from  the 
house.  He  himself,  we  are  told,  felt  a  little  unwell, 
and  being  thus  more  ready  to  he  infected  by  supersti- 
tious fears,  was  inclined  to  comply  with  Calpumia'a 
wiahes.  His  delay  in  attending  the  senate  alannrd  the 
conspirators  ;  Decimus  Brutus  was  sent  to  call  on  him, 
and,  overcome  by  his  persuasions,  lie  proceeded  to  the 
capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  Artemidonis  of  Cnidus,  ■ 
Greek  sophist,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  some  of  the  conspirators,  and  had  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  that  excited  hia  suspicions,  ap- 
proached him  with  a  written  atatement  of  the  informs 
tion  which  he  had  obtained,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  as  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance.   Cesar,  it  is  said,  tried  to  look  at  it.  but  wis 
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prevented  by  the  crowd  that  pressed  around  him  as  he 
passed  along,  and  he  still  held  it  in  his  hand  when  he  en- 
tered the  senate  house.  When  Cesar  bad  taken  his 
scat,  the  conspirators  gathered  more  closely  around  him, 
and  L.  Tillius  Cnnher  approached  him  as  if  to  offer  some 
petition.  Cesar  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  ap- 
peared impatient  of  farther  importunity,  when  Cimber  j 
took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  down  from  bis 
shoulders.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  The  dag- 
ger of  Cases  look  the  lead,  and  Cssssr  at  first  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  through  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded him.  But  wben  all  the  conspirators  rushed 
upon  him,  and  were  so  eager  to  share  ui  his  death  that 
they  wounded  one  another  in  the  confusiou  of  the  mo- 
ment; and  when,  moreover,  he  saw  Junius  Brutus 
among  the  number,  Cesar  drew  his  robe  closely  around 
him,  and,  having  covered  his  face,  fell  without  a  struggle 
or  a  groan.  He  received  three-end-iwenty  wounds,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  blcod,  as  it  streamed  from  them, 
bathed  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  No  sooner 
was  the  murder  finished,  than  Brutus,  raising  his  gory 
dagger,  turned  round  to  the  assembled  senate,  and  call- 
ing on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulated  him  on  the  re- 
covery of  their  country's  liberty.  But  to  preserve  or- 
der was  hopeless,  and  the  senators  fled  in  dismay.  (For 
an  account  of  the  events  immediately  subsequent,  wd. 
Antonius  aud  Brutus  ) — Cesar  died  in  the  56lhyear  of 
his  age. — In  his  intellectual  character  he  deserves  the 
highest  rank  among  the  men  of  his  age  ;  as  a  general, 
moreover,  it  is  needless  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  But 
if  we  turn  from  bis  intellectual  to  his  moral  physiogno- 
my, the  whole  range  of  history  can  hardly  furnish  a 
picture  of  greater  deformity.  Besides  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  gross  sensualities,  never  did  any  man 
occasion  so  large  an  amount  of  human  misery  with  so 
little  provocation.  In  his  campaigns  in  Caul  be  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  one  million  of  men  in  battle 
(Hut.,  V\t.  Cat.,  c.  15.— Compare  Plin.,  7,  46),  and 
to  have  made  prisoners  a  million  more,  many  of  whom 
were  destined  to  perish  as  gladiators,  and  all  were  toru 
from  their  country  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
slaughter  which  he  occaaioued  in  the  civil  wars  cannot 
be  computed  ;  nor  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  suf- 
fering caused  in  every  part  of  the  empire  by  his  spoli- 
ations and  confiscations,  and  by  the  various  acts  of  op- 
pression which  he  tolerated  in  bis  followers. — Was, 
thm,  Ins  assassination  a  lawful  act1  Certainly  not. 
The  act  of  assassination  is  in  itself  so  hateful,  and  in- 
volves in  it  so  much  of  dissimulation  and  treachery, 
that,  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  perpe- 
trators, when  we  consider  the  morsl  ignorance  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  their  conduct  must  never  be 
spoken  of  without  open  condemnation.  (Encye.  Me- 
tropol..  Die.  3,  vol  2,  p.  156,  *eqq. — Encyc.  A  tour., 
vol.  2,  p.  379.) — As  an  historical  writer  Cesar  baa 
been  compared  to  Xenopbon.  Simplicity  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  both,  though  in  Cesar  perhaps  it  borders 
on  severity.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
commander  seven  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Gal- 
lic war,  and  three  of  the  civil  contest.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  ease,  and  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  its  perfect  equality  of  expres- 
sion. It  has  been  affirmed,  by  some  critics,  that  Ce- 
sar did  not  write  the  three  books  of  the  civil  war,  and 
even  that  Suetonius  was  the  author  of  the  seven  books 
on  the  Gallic  war.  But  Vosaius  has  vindicated  Ce- 
sar's title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Commentaries  as 
they  stand  in  the  editions,  though  be  does  not  vouch 
for  his  accuracy  or  veracity  on  all  occasions.  The 
opinion  that  the  extant  commentaries  are  not  Cesar's 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  circum- 
stances between  two  works.  It  is  believed  that  he 
wrote  Epbemerides,  containing  a  journal  of  his  life ; 
but  they  are  lost.  Servius  quotes  them,  as  does  also 
Plutarch.  Frontinus  likewise  seems  to  refer  to  them, 
wuce  erytesinauy 


tioned  in  the  commentaries,  and  most  in  all  probebi 
ity  have  read  them  in  the  journal  (Mai fan's  CV«mic* 
Dtsquttttum*,  p.  185,  *eqq  ) — The  question,  whe 
Cesar  wrote  his  commentaries,  has  been  frequent! 
agitated.  Guischard  (Mem.  Crtt ,  539)  is  in  fevo*. 
of  the  common  opinion,  that  they  were  written  ebon 
ly  after  the  events  themselves,  1.  Because  Cicerc 
in  his  Brutus,  a  work  written  before  the  civil  wu 
speaks  of  the  commentaries  of  Cesar.  3.  Because,  i 
Cesar  bad  written  his  commentaries  after  the  civil  wa 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  lacuna  aft* 
the  sixth  book,  to  be  supplied  by  Hirtius.  3.  Becaue 
Caesar  had  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  alter  the  civi 
war. — Cesar  wrote  other  books,  especially  one  on  tb 
analogies  of  the  latin  tongue.  A  few  fragments  re 
main,  which  do  not  impress  us  with  a  very  high  opm 
ion  of  this  performance.  It  was  entitled  De  Analog  im 
and  was  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  Seetomua 
while  Cesar  was  crosung  the  Alps,  on  bis  return  u 
the  army  from  Hither  Gaul,  where  he  had  l>een  to  at 
tend  the  assembly  of  that  province.  (Smel  ,  Jul. 
56.)  In  this  book,  the  great  principle  established  bj 
him  was,  that  the  proper  choice  of  words  formed  tbi 
foundation  of  eloquence  {Cicero,  BnU  ,  73);  and  kn 
cautioned  authors  and  public  speakers  to  avoid  as  i 
rock  every  unusual  word  or.  unwonted  expression 
(Ait/.  Gcil.,  7, 9.)— There  were  also  several  useful  aru 
important  works  accomplished  under  the  eye  and  dt 
reclion  of  Cesar,  such  as  the  graphic  survey  of  tkw 
whole  Roman  empire.  Extensive  as  their  conquest: 
had  been,  the  Romans  hitherto  had  done  almost  no> 
thing  for  geography,  considered  as  a  science.  Tbei 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  countries  they  had  sub- 
dued, and  those  they  only  regarded  in  the  view  of  Uu 
levies  they  could  furnish  and  the  taxations  they  couU 
endure.  Cesar  was  the  first  who  formed  more  exalte* 
views.  JEthicus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
forms  us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Cosinoyntphia,  thai  (hi: 
great  man  obtained  a  senatus  contultum,  by  which  I 
geometrical  survey  and  measurement  of  the  wholi 
Roman  empire  was  committed  to  three  geometers 
Zenodoxus  waa  charged  with  the  eastern,  Polyclolui 
with  the  southern,  and  Theodotua  with  the  northen 
provinces.  Their  scientific  labour  was  iinmedistel) 
commenced,  but  wss  not  completed  ull  more  thai 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  the  un- 
dertaking had  originated.  The  information  whicl 
Ceaar  had  received  from  the  astronomer  Soeigenet 
in  Egypt,  enabled  him  to  alter  and  amend  the  Ro- 
man calendar.*  The  computation  he  adopted  hai 
been  explained  by  Scaliger  and  Gaeeendt,  and  it  hai 
been  amce  maintained,  with  little  farther  alteration  thai 
that  of  the  atyle  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory.  Wbe* 
we  consider  the  imperfections  of  all  mathematics  i  in 
struraents  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  the  total  want  of 
telescopes,  we  cannot  but  view  with  admiration,  no 
unmixed  with  astonishment,  that  comprehensive  gentui 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  science,  could  surmount  sue) 
difficulties,  and  arrange  a  system  that  experienced  bui 
a  trifling  derangement  in  the  course  of  sixteen  centu- 
ries.— Although  Cesar  wrote  with  his  own  baud  onlj 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  and  the  hist  on 
of  the  civil  wars  till  the  destb  of  his  great  rival,  i 
scorns  highly  probable  that  he  revised  the  last  or  eight] 
book  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  communicated  informs 
tion  for  the  history  of  the  Alexandrean  and  African  ei 
peditions,  which  are  now  uaually  published  sloug  will 
his  own  commentaries,  and  may  be  considered  as  thei 
supplement  or  continuation.  The  author  of  thc»< 
works,  which  nearly  complete  the  interesting  story  a 
the  campaigns  of  Cesar,  was  Aulus  Hirtius.  one  pi  hi 
most  xealotis  followers  and  most  confidential  friends 
The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war  contains  the  ac 
count  of  the 
Gaul  i 


ie  renewal  of  the  contest  by  the  states  o 
the  surrender  of  Alesta.  and  of  the  differen 
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sortaJfv  pwwU  till  the  final  pacification,  when  Ca?sar, 

kearrart«  the  designs  which  were  forming  against  him 
ax  Rour,  set  out  for  Italy.    Cassar,  in  the  conclusion 
of  LV  ird  book  of  the  civil  war,  mentions  the  com- 
raenremrat  of   the  Alexandrian.     Hirtius  was  not 
aersoraJty  present  at  the  succeeding  events  of  this 
-  -        »*i  funict,  in  \\  rs'fli  4.  jp*»r  was  involved  with 
tee  jenera  1*  of  Ptolemy,  nor  dunng  his  rapid  cim- 
^*"?t»s  rn  Pont  us  against  Pbamaees,  and  against  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  m  Africa,  where  they 
aid  assembled  under  Scipio,  and,  being  supported  by 
fsba,  strtl  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  He 
eaaected.  however,  the  leading  events  from  the  con- 
versation of  Ca-ssr,  and  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  tbe«e  campaigns     He  has  obviously  imitated  ihc 
<»f  his  master  ;  and  the  resemblance  which  he  has 
attained,  has  given  an  appearance  of  unity  and 
rnce  to  the  whole  series  of  these  well-written, 
ad  authentic  memoirs.     It  appears  that  Hirtius  car- 
red  down  the  history  even  to  the  death  of  CatsSr  :  for 
n  te«  preface  addressed  to  Balhos.  he  says  that  he  had 
down  what  was  left  imperfect  from  the  trans- 
it Alerandrea  to  the  end.  not  of  the  civil  dis- 
s,  to  a  termination  of  which  there  was  no  pros- 
bit  of  the  life  of  Cower.    This  latter  part,  how- 
nw.  of  the  Commentaries  of  Hirtius,  has  been  lost 
h  sec-ns  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
was  rmt  the  author  of  the  book  De  Bella  Hispameo, 
*b»rh  Mates  Cesar's  second  campaign  in  Spain,  un- 
d-rtaVrn  agamst  young  Cneius  Pompey,  who,  having 
tssetntsed.  tn  the  ohenor  province  of  that  country, 
ttnse  of  his  father's  party  who  had  survived  the  disas- 
ters m  TVsaaiy  and  Africa. and  being  joined  by  some 
af  the  native  states,  presented  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  poster  of  Caesar,  till  his  hopes  were  tenninated 
bv  '.be  dfcsiw  battle  of  Munda.    Dodwell,  indeed,  in 
his  Ibswrtatorss  De  auetore  Belli  Gallia,  Ac  ,  main- 
tains, that  it  wt-  originally  written  by  Hirtius,  but  was 
wfc*nx>iated  by  Julius  Celsus.  a  ConstantinotKihtAii  wri- 
*ro(  the  «ixth  or  seventh  century.    Vosvius,  however, 
»b»«^  ojfnion  M  the  one  more  coinmonly  received,  at- 
ffieutes  rt  to  Caius  Oppin*,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of 
/Uiistmro  Captains,  and  also  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
Err;*rsn  Cwanon  was  not  the  son  of  Cajsar.  (Dun- 
try r«  R»m*n  Ltfcraiure,  vol.  2,  p.  191,  *cqq.)  The 
best  »-fbr»oT)s  of  Capsar's  Commentaries  are.  the  mag- 
arSeent  one  by  Dr  Clarke,  fol  ,  Ixmd.,  1712  ;  that  of 
CaeiKrwf^e.  with  a  Greek  translation.  4to,  1727;  that 
of  OsdeKlorp.  2  vol*  4io.  L  Bat.,  1737;  that  of  the 
Ebes-'Ts.  «to.  T.  Bat..  1635  ;  that  of  Oberlmus,  Lips., 
1 9.  *tro ;  and  that  of  Achaintre  and  I-ematre,  Paris. 
4  r<y«  "vo.  18!*-T2  —  If  The  name  Caesar  became  a 
f.Kf  of  honour  for  the  Unman  emperor*,  commencing 
»rth  Aa^nstus,  and  af  n  liter  perns!  decimated  also  the 
:ive  heirs  to  the  empire     (Vid  Augustus.) — 
twelve  Carsara.  as  they  are  stvled  in  history. 


Jul  ins  Catsair,   Angwtvs,  Tiheriua,  Culignla, 
Sem,   Galhn,  Otho,  Vttelfiu*.  Vexpatian, 
These  succeeded  each  other  m  the 
Ht  srhich  we  have  mentioned    The  true  line  of  the 
s,  however,  terminated  m  Nero. 
ittirGi'm,  a  town  of  Hispanta Tarraeoncnsis, 


•S«r*~..*.ea.  so  called  from  its  founder,  Augustus 
Cassar.  bv  whom  it  was  bnilt  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Ibasrus.  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Suhdnba.    It  was 
tr,e  bmfeplaeeof  the  poet  Prudentius.    {hidor..  Hup. 
Etvmai  .  15,  1. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p  428  ) 

Ciraiwta,  I.  the  prfneipa!  city  of  Samaria,  situate 
mi  the  coast,  and  anciently  called  Tunis  St  rat  on  is, 
-  fcrato"*  tower. "    Who  thw)  Strato  was  is  not  clearly 
aarertataed.    In  the  preface  to  the  Novels  it  is  slated 
frathe  came  from  Greece  and  founded  this  place ;  an 
**at  which  took  place  ptobebly  under  the  reign  of  Se- 
£he>  first  kmz  of  Sv  r  ia     The  first  inhabitants 
•W  «rrrw«  and  Greek*-     {Jottph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20, 
U  /l  eas  .ooasTqoenff?  *****  •  magnificent  city  and 


port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Caisarea  in  honour  of 
Augustus ;  arid  it  now  began  to  receive  Jews  among 
its  mhabitanta.  Frequent  contentiona  hence  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  faiths  that  prevailed 
within  its  walls.  Here  the  Roman  governor  resided, 
and  a  Roman  garrison  was  continually  kept  Vespa- 
sian, after  the  Jewish  war,  settled  a  Roman  colony  in 
it,  with  the  additional  title  of  Colonta  pnma  Flavia. 
(Ulptan,  1,  de  cent  )  In  later  times  it  became  the 
capital  of  Paiasttna  Prima.  This  city  h  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  King  A  grip* 
pa  was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God  the  praiso 
when  the  people  loaded  him  with  flattery.  Here  Cor- 
nelius, the  centurion,  was  baptized  ;  and  also  Philip, 
the  deacon,  with  his  four  daughters, ;  and  here  Agabus, 
the  prophet,  foretold  to  Paul  that  he  would  be  bound  at 
Jerusalem.  (Act*,  8,  10.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  Kattaneh.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Eusebi- 
ua. — II.  The  capital  of  Mauntania  Csasarieriais,  and  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors. It  waa  originally  called  lot,  but  was  beautified 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  Juba,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  changed  its  name  to  Csesarea,  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  This  city  waa  situate  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Saldas,  and,  according  to  D'Anvillc,  its  re- 
mains are  to  be  found  at  the  modern  harbour  of  Vaeur. 
(P/ia  ,  ft,  2  —  Mela,  1,  B. — Strab.,  671.)— III.  Ad 
Argaeum,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  by  thia 
of  Tiberius,  previously  Mazaca.  It 


was  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Argaeua,  as  its  name 
indicates,  and  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation having  even  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to 
Mesech,  the  son  of  Japhet.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud  ,  1,6.) 
Philostorgius,  however,  says  it  waa  first  called  Maza, 
from  Mosoch,  a  Cappadocian  chief,  and  afterward  Ma- 
zaca. (Strab.,  530  )  The  modem  name  is  Katta- 
neh. This  city,  as  Strabo  reports,  was  subject  to  great 
inconveniences,  being  Ul  supplied  with  water,  and  des- 
titute of  fortifications.  The  surrounding  country  waa 
also  unproductive,  consisting  of  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
with  several  volcanic  pits  for  the  space  of  many  stadia 
around  the  town.  And  yet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  modem  times,  travellers  are  struck  with  the  great 
quantity  of  vegetables  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  of 
Kauanek,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  surpasses  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
quality  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  (Jfinnrtr'*  Travel*, 
p  103  —  Cramer;  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  118.)— IV. 
Philippi,  a  town  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine, 
in  the  district  of  Trachonitis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Paneus,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  wat 
also  called  Leshem,  Laish,  Dan,  and  Pancas.  The 
name  Paneas  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  by  thf 
Phoenicians.  The  appellation  of  Dan  was  given  to  it  by 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  because  the  portion  assigned  to 
them  wos  "  too  little  for  them,"  and  they  therefore 
"  went  up  to  fight  against  Leshem  (or  Laish.  Judg., 
18,  29),  and  took  it,"  calling  it  "Dan,  after  the  name 
of  Dan,  their  father."  (Jo»A.,  19,  47.)  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  distinguish  Dan  from  Paneas  as  if  they  were 
different  places,  though  near  each  other;  but  most 
writers  consider  them  as  one  place,  and  even  Jerome 
himself,  on  Ezek..  48,  says,  that  Dan  or  Leshem  was 
afterward  called  Paneas.  Philip,  the  tetnucb,  rebuilt 
it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged  it,  and  named 
it  Cnsarea,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberiua ;  and 
afterward  Agrippa,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  called  it 
Neronias.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  site  is  now 
called  Hamas  (Pltn-,  5,  15.— Joseph.  Ant.  Jud  , 
18,  3  —  Id.,  Bell.  Jud  ,  1,  16 .— Sozom.,  3,  21.)— V. 
Insula,  now  the  isle  of  Jersey 

t\r»*Hi"v.  the  reputed  son  of  Julius  Caesar  and 
Cleopatra.  Plntarch  calls  him  the  son  of  Caesar,  but 
Dio  Cassius  (47,  31)  throws  doubt  on  his  paternity. 
He  wall  put  to  death  by  Augustus.  (Sneion  ,  Vtt. 
Jnl.,  c.  52  —  Ii  ,  Vit.  Aug.,  17.) 
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C<*iaris  aix,  placed  by  Ptolemy  near  the  Tanaia, 
In  what  ia  now  called  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of 
aome  one  of  the  Roman  empcrora  by  some  neighbouring 
prince  ;  perhaps  by  Polcmo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberiua. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Tanaia  Ptolemy  places  the 
Alezandn  Ara,  whioh  see.  (Strab.,  493  —  Tacit., 
Attn  ,  12,  15  —  Dto  Cass  ,  9,  S  —Manncrt,  Geogr., 
vol  4.  p.  169). 

Oibsabodunvn,  now  Tours,  the  capiul  of  the  Ta- 
ronea.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  16,  28. — Greg.  Turon.,  10, 
19.— SuJp.  Sever.,  Dial.  3,  8.) 

CvKSAaoMAGDSr-I.  now  Heauvais,  the  capital  of  the 
Bcllovaci.  (Anton.,  Ittn.) — II.  A  city  of  the  Tnno- 
bantes  in  Britain,  answering,  as  ia  thought,  to  what  ia 
now  Chelmsford.  It  lay  28  milea  north  of  Londinum. 
(Anton.,  Ittn  )  The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Baro- 
macua. 

C/Csia  8ylva,  a  forest  in  Germany,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Istsevones  and  Sicambri.  It  ia  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  present  forest  of  ticscrwald.  (TacU.. 
Ann.,  1,  60. — Brotier,  ad  Tacit.,  I.  c.) 

CiVso  or  KiCao,  a  Roman  presnomen,  peculiar  to 
the  Fabian  family.  Thus  we  have  C^so  Fabius  in 
Livy  (2,  43),  and  Caso  Qui  terms  in  the  aame  writer 
(3,  II).  In  ancient  inscriptiona  it  ia  more  commonly 
written  with  an  initial  K. — The  latter  of  the  two  indi- 
vidual just  mentioned  waa  the  aon  of  L.  Quintiua 
Cincinnalus,  and  opposed  the  tribunes  in  their  passage 
of  the  Lex  Tcrentilla.  He  waa  brought  to  trial  for 
thie,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  homicide  that  was  allowed 
against  him,  bat  escaped  death  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile.    (Liry,  3,  II,  stqq.) 

Caicinus,  a  nver  of  Italy  in  Brutium,  near  the 
Epizephyrian  Locri,  and  at  one  time  separating  the 
territories  of  I<ocn  and  Rbcgium.  It  is  noticed  by  an- 
cient writers  for  a  natural  phenomenon  which  waa 
observed  to  occur  on  its  banks.  It  waa  aaid  that  the 
cicada)  on  the  Ix>crian  side  were  always  chirping  and 
musical,  while  those  on  the  opposite  aide  were  aa  con- 
stantly silent.  The  Catcinus  ia  supposed  by  Roman- 
ell  i  to  correspond  to  the  Amendolta,  which  falla  into 
the  aea  about  ten  miles  to  the  weat  of  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  412.) 

Caicus,  I.  a  companion  of  ^Eneae.  (  Virg.,  Mn„  1, 
187.) — II  A  river  of  Myaia,  falling  into  the  <Egean 
Sea,  opposite  Lesbos.  On  its  banks  stood  the  city  of 
Pcrgamus,  and  at  Its  mouth  the  port  of  El»a.  It  is 
supposed  by  aome  to  be  the  present  Gtrtnasti.  Ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  however,  its  modern  name  ia  the 
Mandragorai.  (Pltny,  5,  30. —  Mela,  1,  18. —  Virg., 
Gcorg.,  4,  370  —  Ovid,  Met.,  15,  277.) 

Caieta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast 
of  the  promontory  of  Ctrccii,  which  waa  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  iEncaa, 
who  waa  buried  there.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  1.)  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable,  aince  iEneas  never  waa  in 
Italy.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of  Au- 
relius  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from  icateiv,  to 
burn,  because  the  fleet  of  iEneaa  was  burned  here  :  aa 
if  the  Trojana  spoke  Greek  !  Strabo  (233)  furnishes 
the  best  explanation.  It  cornea,  according  to  bim.  from 
a  Laconian  term  (Kaldrra),  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  receding  of  the  shore. 
It  is  now  Gacta.  The  harbour  of  Caieta  waa  consid- 
ered one  of  the  fineat  and  moat  commodioua  in  Italy. 
Cicero  laments  on  one  occasion  that  so  noble  a  port 
ahould  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  pirates  even  in 
the  open  day.  (I'roleg.  Man  —  Compare  Floats,  1, 
16) 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  praenomen  very  eommon  at 
Rome  to  both  sexes.  In  this  word,  and  al  so  in  Cnetus, 
the  C  must  be  pronounced  like  G.  (Quintii.,  1.  7.) 
C,  in  its  natural  position,  denoted  the  name  of  the 
male,  and  when  reversed  that  of  the  female  :  thua,  C 
was  equivalent  to  CAIUS ;  but  0  to  CAIA  Female 


pratnomina,  which  were  marked  with  an  inverted  up*- 
tal,  were,  however,  early  diauaed  among  the  Romai*. 
The  custom  after  tbia  waa,  tn  case  there  tu  onJj 
one  daughter,  to  name  her  after  the  gens.  If  then 
were  two,  to  distinguish  them  by  major  and  nuntr 
added  to  their  names ;  if  there  were  more  than  us, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,  Prima,  &• 
cm  nda,  dec.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  firat  case,  Tuilii,  tat 
daughter  of  Cicero,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Crur ;  and 
in  the  aecond,  Cornelia  Major,  Cornelia  Minor,  6lc 

Calabre.    Vid.  Qumtua,  II. 

Calabria,  the  part  of  Italy  occupied  by  the  ancient 
Calabri.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the 
Iapygian  peninsula  extending  from  Brumhsuim  to  the 
city  of  Hydruntum,  answering  nearly  to  what  is  now 
called  7Vrr«  di  Lecce.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  tart 
been  derived  from  the  Oriental  44  Kalab"  or  pilch,  on 
account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the  pines  oi  this 
country.  It  waa  also  called  Mcsaapia  and  lapjga- 
The  poet  Enmua  waa  born  here.  The  country  »u 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much  caule, 
and  eXC  ellent  honey.  (Vtrg.,  G.,  3,  455.— H*tL, 
Od.,  I,  31  ;  Epod,  1,27,  I. — Vim.,  8,  48  ) 

Calaqukrib.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Spain,  both  of  them  in  the  territory  of  the 
Va scones.  One  waa  called  Calagurris  Fibultrtnta, 
the  other  Calagurris  Xasaea.  The  modem*  art  not 
yet  decided  which  of  these  two  cities  answers  to  the 
present  Calakorra  and  which  to  Lobar  re.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  Calagurris  Fibularenaia  is  the  aiodera 
Calakorra,  but  Marca  is  in  favour  of  Lokarrt,  sad 
his  opinion  appears  confirmed  by  Livy.  (Ptlr.  it 
Marca,  2,  28.— Lie.»  fragm.,  lib.  9\,ed.  Brw.f 
27.) 

Calais  and  Zrtbb.    V\d.  Zetea. 

Calamis,  a  very  celebrated  statuary,  and  engrave 
on  silver,  respecting  whose  birthplace,  and  the  city  is 
which  he  exercised  his  profession,  ancient  wnten  bare 
given  no  information.  The  period  when  he  flourished 
appears  to  have  been  very  near  that  of  Phidias.  From 
the  account  given  of  bis  works  by  the  ancient  wnien, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  indium- 
oua  artists  of  antiquity,  for  he  executed  statue*  of 
every  description,  in  bronze,  marble,  and  in  gwi 
blended  with  ivory.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  nh:  to 
his  productions  aa  not  aufficiently  refined,  tbougb  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
(Cic,  Brut.,  18,  70.— Qmnttl  ,  12,  IQ.—Sillig,  D*L 
Art.,  s.  v.) 

Calanus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one  of 
the  gymnoaophisla.  He  followed  Alexander  from  In- 
dia, and,  becoming  unwell  when  they  bad  reached  Per- 
sia, he  deeired  to  nave  hia  funeral  pile  erected.  Hiv- 
ing offered  up  his  prayers,  poured  libations  upon  him- 
self, and  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  and  thrown  it  into  tat 
fire,  be  ascended  the  pile,  and  moved  not  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flames.  Plutarch  aaya,  that,  tn  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  them  to  tpfld 
the  day  in  merriment  and  drinking  with  their  king. 
44  For  I  shall  aee  him,"  aaid  he,  44  in  a  little  while  at 
Babylon."  Alexander  died  in  Babylon  three  months 
after  this.  Calanua  waa  in  his  eighty-third  year  when 
he  bumed  himself  on  the  funeral  pile.    (Cic  .de  Dtt  < 

1,  23.— Arrian,  el  Pint,  in  Alex. — Mlian,  V.  II, 

2,  41,  5,  6  —  Vol.  Mux.,  1,  8.) 

Calaob4a,  an  island  in  the  Sinua  Saronicua,  oppo- 
site the  harbour  of  Tnxzene  in  Argolia.  It  obutttd 
its  greatest  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Demosthenes 
Before  that  event,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  ft** 
note  and  aanctity.  Neptune  was  aaid  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  an  oracle.  (Ephor.  ap  Strab.,  374) 
Hia  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the 
sanctuary  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Seven 
confederate  citiea  here  held  an  assembly  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  joined  m 
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in  wrinctB  to  the  god.  Strabo  names  Hermi- 
Epdaoros.  ^Egina,  Athens,  Praaise,  Nauplia,  and 
the  Mmrta  Orcbomenus.  Argos  subsequently  repre- 
sented \<opJis,  and  Sparta  succeeded  to  Prasia?. 
(Strti,  it)  In  this  sanctuary  Demosthenes,  who 
sad  rrodered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Mscedonian 
Mvrirrfo,  took  refuse  wben  pursued  by  bis  satellites. 
Here  he  swallowed  poison  and  terminated  his  exist- 
ace  (Pfal.,  Vu.  Demosth. — Pausan.,  2,  33.)  A 
■Moment  was  raised  to  this  great  orator  within  lU 
pfrisotus,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  him  by  the 
Ulacrean*.  According  to  Strabo,  the  taland  of  Cslau- 
»  w*»  four  stadia  from  tbe  shore,  and  thirty  in  cir- 
catt.  It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  "  the  ford,"  as  tbe 
aamm  channel  by  which  it  is  separated  from  tbe 
aaiidand  may,  in  calm  weather,  be  passed  on  foot. 
Tbe  temple  of  Neptune  was  situated  at  some  dis- 
te&c*  from  ibe  sea,  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
me  aiand.  Dodwell  observes  (Class.  Tour,  toI.  2, 
f-  Xft),  that  not  a  single  column  of  thia  celebrated 
»actuary  ts  standing,  nor  is  tbe  smallest  fragment  to 
h  wen  among  tbe  rums. 

C* urn as,  a  celebrated  sootbsayer,  son  of  Thcstor. 
He  had  received  from  Apollo  the  knowledge  of  future 
r»«t» ,  and  the  Greeks,  accordingly,  on  their  de- 
autere  for  tbe  Trojan  war,  nominated  him  tbeir  high- 
p«»  and  prophet.  Among  the  interpretation  of  events 
anpated  to  him,  it  is  said  he  predicted  that  Troy  could 
•ec  be  taken  without  the  sid  of  Achilles ;  and  that, 
aanag  observed  a  serpent,  during  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
;lak  from  under  an  altar,  ascend  a  tree,  and  devour 
r:ae  voung  birds  with  their  mother,  snd  afterward  be- 
esse  aself  changed  into  stone,  be  inferred  that  the 
ucge  of  Troy  would  last  ten  years.  He  also  foretold 
last  ibe  Grecian  fleet,  which  was  at  tlrat  same  lime 
detained  try  contrary  winds  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis, 
«ould  not  he  able  to  sail  until  Agamemnon  should 
Live  sacrificed  his  own  daughter  Iphigema.  Calchas 
thoadraed  Agamemnon,  daring  the  pestilence  by  which 
teeUo  desolated  the  Grecian  camp,  to  restore  Chry- 
wt*k  m  toe  only  means  of  appeasing  the  god.  He 
«m  consulted,  indeed,  on  every  affair  of  importance, 
tai  appears  to  have  often  determined,  with  Agamein- 
t#5o  tad  Ulysses,  the  import  of  the  oracles  which  be 
riaoubded-  His  death  is  said  to  have  happened  as 
W«.  After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  accompanied 
A<apiulochDs,son  of  A  rapbiaraus,  to  Colophon  in  Ionia. 
It  cai  been  predicted,  that  he  should  not  die  until  he 
tead  a  prophet  more  skilful  than  himself :  this  be  ex- 
wnenced  in  tbe  person  of  Mops  us.  He  was  unable 
to  teti  bow  many  ngw  were  on  tbe  branches  of  a  cer- 
a.*a  fig  tree  ;  and  when  Mopsus  mentioned  the  exact 
r.wfaer,  Calcbas  retired  to  the  wood  of  Claras,  sacred 
Apohs.  where  he  expired  of  grief  and  mortification. 
— Calchas  bad  the  patronymic  of  TheBtondes.  (Horn., 
i.  1,49.  Ac. — JEach  ,Agam. — Eunp.,Jphig. — Pau- 

CiLCoesis,  a  country  in  the  north  of  Britain,  now 
'X'mi.  Scotland.  Tbe  ancient  Caledonia  compre- 
^~*i*d  all  those  countries  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
*f  Fertk  and  Clyde.  It  was  never  completely  sub- 
4?td  by  the  Romans,  though  Agricola  penetrated  to 
ue  Ts* .  and  Severus  into  the  very  heart  of  the  coun- 
ts Tbe  Caledonians  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
i  *:r  time  from  the  Celtic  words  Gael  Dun,  implying 
"  "a*  Gael  (Gauls)  of  the  mountains,"  i.  e.,  "  Higb- 
-nder*.**  These  Gsllic  tribes  were  driven  into  Scot- 
'■■ink  faxa  Bnuin.  by  tbe  conquests  of  the  Belgic  or 
Koaric  race.    (Compare  Adelung's  Mttkridattt,  vol. 

CtLBtmm.  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  BaHi- 
«.  ■epposed  to  correspond  to  tbe  modem  C alalia. 
TV  lacteal  place  was  lamed  for  making  bricks  of 
*  snch  lightness  that  they  floated  upon  tbe  water.  ■ 
«Ra, »,  49  —  Viirae ,  2,  3.)  This  was  also  done 
eafasafta  (Marseille)  in   Gaul,  and  at  Pitane  in| 


A  sia.  ( Vitru*.,  I.  c.)  According  to  a  modern  authori- 
ty, tbe  same  kind  of  bricks  are  made  in  Italy,  "  it 
una  singolarissima  specie  di  mat  tone."  (Fabroni, 
Dissert.,  Vtnezia,  1797,  8vo.) 

Calks,  a-  city  of  Campania,  to  tbe  south  of  Tea- 
num,  now  Calm.  According  to  Livy  (8,  16),  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Ausones,  but  was  conquered  by 
tbe  Romans,  and  colonized  (A.U.C.  421).  TheAger 
Calenua  was  much  celebrated  lor  lis  vineyards.  (  V  id. 
Paleroum.) 

Calbtbs,  a  Belgic  tribe  in  Gaul,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Sequana,  and  inhabiting  the  peninsula  which 
that  river  makes  with  tbe  sea.  Their  territory  is  now 
It  pays  de  Caux,  forming  a  part  of  Normandy,  in  the 
detriment  de  la  Seine- Inf insure.  Their  capital 
was  Juliobona.  now  IMltbonne.  Strabo  calls  them 
Kahtrol,  and  hence  on  D'Anville's  Map  of  Ancient 
Gaul  they  are  named  Caleti.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other 
hand,  gives  KaX^rrc.  They  appear  to  have  been 
ranked  by  Ca?sar  among  tbe  Armoric  states,  if  in  one 
part  of  bis  Commentaries  ( B.  G\,  7, 75)  we  read  Calttes 
fur  Cadet cs.  They  could  easily  have  been  connected 
with  the  Armoric  tribes  by  commercial  relations  and 
affinity,  and  yet  have  belonged,  by  tbeir  position,  to  the 
Belgic  race.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  p.  220. 
—Op.,  vol.  4.) 

Caliqola,  Caius  Cesar  Augustus  Germanicus,  son 
of  Germanicua  and  Agrippuia,  waa  born  A.D.  12, 
in  the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  was  brought 
up  among  tbe  legions.  (Suelon ,  Vtt.  Caltg.,  8.) 
Here  he  received  from  the  soldiers  the  surnsme  of 
Caligula,  from  his  being  arrayed,  when  quite  young, 
like  a  common  soldier,  and  wearing  a  little  pair  of 
caligat,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet  used 
ehiedy  by  the  common  soldiers.  This  wss  done  in 
order  to  secure  towards  him  tbe  good- will  of  the 
troops.  Caligula  himself,  however,  disliked  the  ap- 
pellation in  alter  days,  and  preferred  that  of  Cai'ia 
Carsar,  which  is  also  his  historical  name.  Upon  hie 
father's  death  he  returned  from  Syria,  and  lived  with 
his  mother  till  her  exile,  when  he  removed  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Li  via  Augusta,  his  great-grandmother,  whose 
funeral  oration  be  delivered  in  public,  while  he 
still  wore  the  pratexta.  He  afterward  remained  in 
the  family  of  his  grandmother  Antonia  until  his 
twentieth  year,  when,  being  invited  to  Capres  by  the 
emperor,  he  assumed  the  dress  proper  to  manhood, 
but  without  the  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  court 
of  his  grandfather,  his  naturally  mean  and  vicious  tem- 
per appeared  in  a  servile  compliance  with  the  caprices 
of  those  in  power,  in  a  wanton  love  of  cruelty  towards 
the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  moat  abandoned  and  un- 
principled debauchery  ;  so  that  Tiberius  observed, 
that  he  was  breeding  a  second  Phaethon  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  world.  (Sutton.,  Cal,c.  10.)  Tibe- 
rius had,  by  his  testament,  appointed  his  two  grand- 
sons, Caius  C»sar  and  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  latter 
tbe  son  of  Drosus,  joint  heirs  of  the  empire.  Tbe 
first  act  of  Caligula,  however,  was  to  sssemble  the  sen- 
ate, for  tbe  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  tbe 
will ;  and  this  being  readily  effected,  and  Tiberius  Ge- 
mellus being  declared  too  young  to  rule,  Caius  Caesar 
Caligula  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  This 
appointment  was  received  with  the  most  unbounded 
joy  both  st  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  prince  seemed  at  first  to  promise  one 
of  the  most  auspicious  of  reigns.  But  this  waa  all 
dissimulation  on  his  part ;  a  dissimulation  which  be 
had  learned  under  his  wily  predecessor ;  for  Caligula 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mod- 
eration, liberality,  and. justice,  till  he  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension 
lest  the  claims  of  tbe  young  Tiberius  might  be  revived 
on  any  offence  having  been  taken  by  the  senste.  He 
interred,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  remains 
of  his  mother  and  of  his  brother  Nero,  set  free  all  state 
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prisoners,  recalled  the  beniehed,  end  forbade  all  provo- 
cations for  treason.  He  conferred  on  the  magistrate* 
free  and  independent  power.  Although  the  will  of 
Tiberius  had  been  declared,  by  the  senate,  to  be  null 
end  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  that  above  mentioned.  When  he  wras 
chosen  consul,  lie  look  his  uncle  Claudius  as  his  col- 
league. Thus  he  distinguished  the  first  eight  months 
of  his  reign  by  many  actions  dictated  by  the  pro- 
foundest  hypocrisy,  but  which  appeared  magnanimous 
end  noble  to  the  eyes  cf  the  world,  when  he  fell,  on  a 
eudden,  dangerously  ill,  in  consequence,  as  has  been 
imagined,  of  a  love- potion  given  him  by  his  mistress 
Ml  Ionia  Cssonia  (whom  he  afterward  married),  with  a 
etow  to  secure  his  unconstant  affections.  On  recov- 
ering from  this  malady,  whether  weary  by  this  time  of 
the  restraints  of  hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his 
intellect  by  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the  potion 
which  he  had  taken  (Juv.,  Sat.,  6,  614),  the  emperor 
threw  off  all  sppearancc  of  virtue  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  all  prudential  consideration*,  and  acted  on  every 
occasion  with  the  mischievous  violence  of  unbridled 
passions  and  wanton  power,  so  that  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius  was  forgotten  in  the  enormities  of  Caligula. 
(Senec.,  Consol.  ad  Htlt.,  9.  c.  779.)  The  most  ex- 
quisite tortures  served  him  for  enjoyments.  During 
bis  meals  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  innocent  per- 
eons,  to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  and  beheaded  :  the 
most  respectable  persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madness  of  his  arrogance  be  even  considered  himself  a 
god,  and  caused  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  which 
were  paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter. 
He  built  a  temple  to  his  own  divinity.  At  one  time 
he  wished  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
bead,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  a  single 
blow.  He  frequently  repeated  the  words  of  an  old 
poet,  Oderint  dum  metuant  One  of  his  greatest 
follies  was  the  building  of  a  bridge  of  vessels  between 
Bai*  and  Puteoli,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Xerxes  over 
the  Hellespont.  He  himself  consecrated  this  grand 
structure  with  great  splendour ;  and,  after  lie  had 
passed  the  night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary  before  his  de- 
parture, he  caused  a  crowd  of  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  rank,  or  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  tho  sea.  On  hia  return  he  entered  Rome 
jn  triumph*  because,  as  he  said,  he  bad  conquered 
nature  herself.  After  this  be  made  preparations  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Germans,  passed  with  more  than 
200.00IJ  men  over  the  Rhino,  but  returned  after  he  bsd 
travelled  a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
river,  and  found  the  Imdge  obstructed1  by  the  crowd 
npon  it,  he  caused  himself  to  be  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaul,  winch  he  plun- 
dered with  unexampled  rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold  all  the  prop- 
erty of  his  sisters  Agrippina  and  Livilla,  whom  he  ban- 
ished. He  also  sold  the  furniture  of  the  old  court,  the 
clothes  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  dec.  Before  he  left 
Gaul  he  declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Britain. 
He  collected  his  army  on  the  coast,  embarked  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly 
left  the  land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal 
of  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  nil  their  helmets  with  sheUs,  while  he  cried  out, 
"  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  is  fit  for  my  pal- 
ace and  the  capitol."  When  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  Dis- 
contented with  the  senate,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the  members,  and  the  moat  distinguish- 
ed men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved  by  two  books 
which  were  found  after  his  death,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  proscribed  were  noted  down,  and  of  which  one 
entidedGtafnu  (Sword),  and  the  other  Pugillus 


(Dagger).  He  became  reconciled  to  the  senate  >n« 
when  be  found  -it  worthy  of  htm.  He  supported  pub- 
lic brothels  and  gaming-houses,  sod  received  hwn>df 
the  entrance-mohey  of  the  visiters.  His  horse,  raised 
InalaiuM,  was  his  favourite.  This  horse  be  made  ot* 
of  his  priests,  and,  by  wav  of  insult  to  the  repub- 
lic, declared  rt  also  consul.  Jt  was  kept  in  u 
ivory  stable,  and  fed  from  a  golden  manger ;  (id,  whet 
it  was  invited  to  feast  at  the  emperor's  table,  gilt  rora 
was  served  up  in  a  golden  basin  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. He  had  even  the  intention  of  destroying  tie 
poems  of  Hornet,  and  was  on  the  point  of  rcineruig 
the  works  and  images  of  Virgil  and  tavy  from  til  libra- 
ries :  thoae  of  the  former,  because,  as  be  said,  be  «u 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning  ;  those  of  the  lniet, 
because  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  bulo- 
nan.  Caligula's  morals  were,  from  his  youth  upward, 
abominably  corrupt.  After  he  had  married  tod  repu- 
diated several  wives,  Csrsoota  retained  a  penmneoi 
bold  on  his  affections.  A  number  of  conspirator*. » 
the  head  of  whom  were  Cherea  and  Cornrkm  fW* 
nus,  both  tribunes  of  the  prsjlorian  cohorts,  muieefsl 
him  in  the  29th  year  of  hia  age,  and  the  fourth  of  b» 
tyrannical  reign,  A.D.  41.  ( Crewer,  HuL  itt  E*f. 
Rom.,  vol.  3,  p  1,  *tqo. — Eneycfop.  Amine ,  vol  S, 
p.  405,  *eqq. — Encyclop.  Mttrvpoi.,  4iv.  3,  vol.  2,  p. 
434,  seoa) 

CaLLAfei  or  Calljbci,  a  people  of  Spain,  w  ibt 
northwestern  part  of  the  country.  They  inhabited  what 
is  now  G allien,  together  with  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Enlre-Douro-u  Mmho  and  Tras-los-M-ata 
(EiUrop,  4,  19  —  Stl.  hoi.,  3,  362.— Pit*.,  3,3- 
Intenpt.,  ap.  Grater.) 

Cali.b  or  Cale.  a  seaport  town  of  tbe  CalUio. « 
the  mouth  of  the  Duriua.    It  is  now  Oporto.  Frws 
Partus  Collet  comes,  by  a  corruption,  the  name  ai 
modern  Portugal.    (Stl.  Hal.,  12,  625.— ML  t-  f 
terc.,  1,  14.— Ck.,  Agrar.,  2,  31.) 

CallIas,  a  rich  Athenisn,  who  offered  to  reieu* 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltitdcs,  from  prison,  into  which  at 
had  been  thrown  through  inability  to  pay  bit  father  • 
fine,  if  he  would  give  bim  the  band  of  Elpinice,  U> 
non'i  sister  and  wife.  Cimon  consented,  but  ska 
great  reluctance.  He  was  afterward  charged  wiii 
having  violated  tho  terms  of  his  agreement  with  Ctl- 
lias,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Athenians  as  adul- 
tery on  his  part,  Elpinice  having  become  the  property 
of  another.  This  custom  of  marrying  " 
Athens  extended,  according  to  Philo  Judan*.  only  i* 
sisters  by  the  same  father,  and  was  forbidden  in  "* 
case  of  sisters  bv  the  same  mother.  Elpinice  *« 
taken  in  marriage  tw  Cimon,  because,  iu  con»*a«et«* 
of  his  extreme  poverty,  he  was  unable  to  prowlt  » 
suitable  match  for  her.  The  I^cedaemoniana  «*" 
forbidden  to  marry  any  of  tbeir  kindred,  whether  in  the 
direct  degrees  of  aaceut  or  descent ;  but  in  the  c«e 
of  a  collateral  it  was  allowed.  Several  of  the  bar>*- 
rous  nations  seem  to  have  been  less  scniptikM'  cr 
this  head ;  the  Persians  especially  were  remark  ihU  w 
such  unnatural  unions     (C  Nep.  et  Pint,  tn  Cm  ) 

Callicolonr,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Treat,  den 
ving  its  name  («a?J?  KuXuvy)  from  the  pleasing  regu- 
larity of  its  form,  and  the  groves  by  which  «  «*™' 
for  ages  to  have  been  adorned.    It  is  mentioned  1" 
Homer  in  the  2t)ih  book  of  the  Iliad  (v  63  and  151) 
Strabo  informs  us.  from  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  thai  * 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  village  of  tbe  Hums  {'Uitw 
Kinai),  which  would  make  it  forty  stadia  from  Troy  it- 
self.   It  was  situsto  to  the  northwest  of  lai* 
near  the  banks  of  the  Simois    (Compare  Id  ^*rW' 
her' a  Mop  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  note  of  ifrjr*' 
to  the  282d  page  of  the  German  translation  of  U 
Chevalier's  works  On  this  subject.     Consult  al» 
Clarke's  Travel*,  vol  3.  p.  119,  Land.,  8vo  ed) 

CalucbItkr,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  caused  Von  to 
be  assassinated.   (Fid.  Dion  I.)— II.  An  office!  in- 
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treated  with  ihe  care  of  the  treasures  of  Sun  by  Alex- 
ander,   '('urt  .  5,  2.) — III.  An  architect,  who,  in  con- 
wrth  I  dm  us,  built  the  Parthenon  at  Athena, 
»k>  undertook  also  to  complete  the  long  walls 
UimUmuX*.    {Pint..  Vit.  PeruU.,  c.  13.)    Ho  ap- 
pears to  have  dourishe«J  about  01)  mp.  80  or  85.  (Svlig, 
DtcL  At.  s.  r  i — IV.  A  sculptor,  distinguished  prin- 
cipalis by  the  minuteness  of  his  performances.    He  is 
aenuoned  as  a  I<aceda:nionian,  and  is  associated  with 
M inner ules  by  .t*lian.     (  V.  //,  1,  17. — Compare 
Gsiec,  AdkorL  ad  Art.,  c.  9.)     In  connexion  with 
this  trust  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  chariots  which 
couid  be  covered  with  the  wings  of  a  fly,  and  to  have 
ascribed  on  a  grain  of  the  plant  sesamum  some  verses 
of  Homer.    (Pltn.,  7,  21  )  •Galen,  therefore,  well  ap- 
pacs  to  htm  the  epithet  ftarawTexyoc.  AthensMJS, 
ttowever.  relates  that  he  engraved  only  large  vases 
jll.  p  783).    The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
,Suhf.  Diet  Art.,  m.  v.) 

Calucbatidab,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded  Lysan- 
crrsa  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  look  Mcthynv 
■a.  and  rooted  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon.  He 
«u  defeated  and  killed  near  the  Arginuse,  in  a  naval 
battle.  B.C.  406.  He  was  one  of  the  last  that  pre- 
ferred the  true  Spartan  character,  which  had  become 
{ready  altered  for  the  worse  during  the  Pelopjtincaian 
■ac  by  the  habit  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  con- 
tracted of  fighting  beyond  the  limits  of  their  country. 
Tat  enervating  climate  of  Ionia  had  also  contributed 
*en  much  towards  producing  this  result.  (Xen., 
Hi:  Gr„  I,  6,  L,Mff. — Diod.  Sic.,  13,76—  Id.  i©., 
IX  99  ) 

CiUiDiuiL't,  according  to  Liry  (36,  15),  the  high- 
est sasa mil  of  Mount  CEla.  It  was  occupied  by  Cato, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass 
of  ThenDopnue.  between  the  Romans,  under  A  alius 
GUbno,  sad  the  army  of  Antiochus  ,  aud,  owing  to 
this  manceuvre,  the  latter  was  entirely  routed.  (Com- 
pare Pltmu.U  N.,  4,  7.) 

Caiuaicacs,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  descended 
from  an  illustrious  family.    He  first  gave  instruction 

■  grammar,  or  belles-lettres,  at  Alexandres,  and  num- 
oered  among  his  auditors  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Eratos- 

Aristophanes  ol  Byzantium.  Ptolemy 
subsequently  placed  him  in  the  Muse- 
and  from  this  period  he  turned  his  principal  at- 
to  poetic  composition.  He  lived,  loaded  with 
ra,  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  where  his  abilities 
greatly  admired.  The  small  number  of  pieces, 
rv  thai  remain  to  us,  out  of  eight  hundred  com- 
posed by  him.  present  him  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  cold 
ilmg  in  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  making 
to  replace  by  erudition  the  genius  which 
denied  him.  These  productions  compel  us 
is  sobaenbe  to  Ovid's  opinion  in  relation  to  him, 

■  QmMmnt  tugrnxo  no*  raUt,  arte  valet."  (Amor.,  1, 
15.)  The  principal  works  of  Callimachus  were  as  fol- 
lows .  I  Elegicm.  These  were  regarded  as  his  princi- 
pal title  to  renown.  The  Romans,  especially  in  the  Au- 
gat  in  age.  held  them  in  high  estimation ;  they  were  im- 
ftaeeat  bv  Ovid  and  Properlius.  Among  the  Elegies  of 
CaLiesjacbu*  two  in  particular  were  celebrated,  one  on 
the  lis  ass  |  of  Berenice,  queen  of  Ptolemy  HI.,  which 

has  either  translated  or  imitated  ;  and  the 
r,  entitled  Cydippc,  to  which  Ovid  alludes  (Rem. 
t     .nW  wliirb  hi-  ha«  imitati  H  in  h>«  gflth  He- 
"e  have  only  some  fragments  remaining  of  the 
2   Atrial.  "  Causes,    i.  e ,  a  poem,  in  four 
I.  on  the  origin  or  causes  of  various  fables,  cus- 
sane  fragments  remain.    3.  'Eku?  7.  He- 
ans,*jD  hefotc  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  hos- 
va»alv  ratepOoo  given  to  Toeaeua,  by  an  old  female, 
alas  he  was  prrwaWilajJ  to  combat  the  Marathoru.in 
ML  Sseat  frxgmeat*  namin-   4.  'ICie,  "  the  ///is."  a 

Ci  imtUd  rnir-  one  of  hia  pupils,  accused  by 
rfays//ftf(fa»  turned  Apollonius  Rhodius.    It  has 

Oo 


not  reached  us.  Hie  Ibis  is  a  bird,  whose  habits  taught 
man,  it  is  said,  the  use  of  clysters.  We  know  not  the 
reason  why  Callimachus  gave  this  appellation  to  his  en- 
emy :  it  was  done  in  ridicule,  probably,  of  some  per- 
sonal deformity,  or  else  from  some  resemblance  winch 
Apollonius  bore  to  this  bird  in  the  eyes  of  his  irritated 
master.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Callimachus  that  Ovid 
has  given  the  title  of  Ibis  to  one  of  his  poems.  5. 
Hymns .  Of  these  we  have  six  remaining  ,  five  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  and  the  sixth  in  Doric.  The  subject  of 
this  last  is  the  bathing  of  the  statue  of  Minerva.  Ac- 
cording to  the  commentators,  the  Doric  dialect  was 
preferred  for  this  poem,  because  Callimachus  com- 
posed it  at  Argos,  where,  during  a  certain  festival,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  was  bathed  in  the  Inachus.  Of  the 
six  hymns  which  we  have  from  Callimachus,  that  ad- 
dressed lo  Ceres  is  the  best.  The  one  in  honour  of 
Delos  is  in  the  epic  style,  like  the  hymns  of  the  Ho- 
meridse.  6.  Ejhfrrams  ( ■(  these  we  possess  seventy- 
four,  which  may  be  regarded  among  the  best  of  an- 
tiquity. The  grammarian  Archibius,  the  father,  or, 
according  to  other?,  the  son  of  Apollonius,  wrote  a 
commentary  Or  exegesis  (t&iyyctc)  on  these  epigrams 
and  Marianus,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Anasta 
sius,  made  a  paraphrase  of  them  in  iambic  verse.  7. 
Iambics  and  ckoltasnJncs.  Strabo  refers  to  them,  and 
some  fragments  remain — Such  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal poetic  works  of  Callimachus.  Wo  have  to  re- 
gret the  loss  of  several  prose  works,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  thrown  great  light  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  Such  are 
bis  Commentaries,  or  Memoirs  ('X-rnuvfjuaTa)',  his 
work  entitled  Kriat if  vqouv  not  iroXevv,  "  The  set- 
tling of  islands  and  founding  of  cities;"  his  "  Won- 
ders of  the  World,"'  Ouvuuaia,  or,  Qavuuruv  tuv  t'n 
uiraoav  ripf  yijv  not  roirovc  bvruv  etvvayuyij,  dec. 
Callimachus  did  not  want  detractor*,  who  occasioned 
him  that  species  of  torment  lo  which  the  vanity  of  au- 
thors exposes  ihcm,  and.  al  the  same  time,  renders  them 
so  sensitive.  A  certain  grammarian,  named  Aristo- 
phon,  wrote  against  one  of  his  productions  ;  and  there 
exists,  in  the  Anthology,  a  distich  against  Callima- 
chus, by  Apollonius  the  grammarian,  which  ia  often 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Argonmitics. 
— Among  the  editions  of  Callimachus  may  be  men- 
tioned thai  of  Ernesti.  Lmgd.  Bat.,  1761,  3  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Blomfield,  Land  ,  1815,  8vo.  Brunck 
gave  also  a  revised  text  in  his  Poetas  Gnomici. 
(Sckill,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3.  p.  107.  seqq.)—  II.  A 
celebrated  artist,  whose  attention  was  directed  not 
only  to  statuary,  but  to  engraving  on  gold  and  to 
painting.  (Plin.,  81,  8.)  On  account  of  the  elegant 
finish  of  his  works  in  marble,  he  was  styled  by  the 
Athenians  Kardreji  of.  (Vitruv,  4,  1,  10. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Silhg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Juptt*  r 
and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  was  represented  holding  a  close-rolled 
parchment,  and  sometimes  a  trumpet.  She  derived 
her  name  from  her  beautiful  (silver-toned)  rm<-^,  dird 
T7/f  *aAj7f  6tr6f.  Calliope  bore  to  fJEsgrus  a  son 
named  Linus,  who  was  killed  by  his  pupil  Hercules. 
(Avolloi.,  1, 3,  3.)  She  had  also  by  the  same  sire  the 
celebrated  Orpheus.  Others,  however,  made  Apollo 
the  sire  of  Linus  and  Orpheus.  Hesiod  (/rec  97) 
ways,  that  Urania  was  the  mother  of  Linus.  ( Yid.  M  u- 
and  consult  Muller,  Archaol.  dcr  Kuusl,  p.  594, 
seqq.) 

Callipatika,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife  of 
Callianax  the  athlete.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, ahe  went  with  her  son,  after  the  death  of  hei 
husband,  to  the  Olympic  games,  having  disguised 
Ik:  -tdf  in  the  attire  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  When 
<  r  -on  was  declared  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  in 
the  joy  of  ihe  moment,  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
as  women  were  not  allowed  lo  njipear  on  such  occa- 
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stons.  The  punishment  to  which  she  was  liable  was 
lo  be  east  down  from  a  precipitous  and  rocky  height, 
but  abe  was  pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  case.  A  law,  however,  was 
immediately  passed,  ordaining  that  the  teachers  of  I 
gymnastic  exercises  should  also  appear  naked  at  ibe 
gamea.  (Pautanuu,  5,  6,  5.)— From  an  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  story  just 
told  relates  rather  lo  Berenice  (tepefix?),  the  sister 
of  Callipatira.  (Consult  Bayle,  Diet.,  t.  v.  Berenice, 
and  Siebdw,  ad  Pautan.,  I.  c.) 

CallIphon,  a  painter,  a  native  of  Samos,  who 
decorated  with  pictures  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Epbe- 
sus  The  subject*  of  bis  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
Iliad.    (Paansir,  6,  19.) 

Callifolis,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  about  five  miles 
from  yEgospotamos.  Its  origin  is  uncertain :  a  By- 
zantine writer  s scribes  its  foundation  and  name  to 
Callias,  an  Athenian  general  (Jo.  Cinnamus,  6,  3), 
while  another  derives  its  appellation  from  the  beauty 
o.  the  site.  (Agatkiaa,  5,  p.  155.)  It  is  certain  that 
we  do  not  hear  of  Cailipolis  before  the  Macedonian 
war,  when  Livy  mentions  its  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  tbe  last  king  of  that  name  (31,  16. — Com- 
pare PUn.,  4, 11).  From  the  Itineraries  we  leam,  that 
Cailipolis  was  tbe  point  whence  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydoa.  Tbe  mod- 
ern nsme  is  Gaihpolt,  and  it  ia  from  this  that  the 
Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Grteee,  vol.  1,  -p.  330.)— II.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  north  of  Catena,  now  GaUipoli. — III.  A  city 
of  Calabria,  on  the  Sinua  Tarentinua,  now  Callipoli. 
According  to  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (17,  4),  it 
owed  its  foundation  to  Leucippus,  a  Lacedasmonianr 
who  erected  a  town  here  with  the  consent  of  tbe  Ta- 1 
rentines,  who  expected  to  be  put  in  possession  of  it 
•hortly  after ;  but  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived  ; 
and  on  finding  that  the  Spartan  colony  was  already 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack,  they  suffered  Leu- 
cippus to  prosecute  his  undertaking  without  molesta- 
tion. (Dion.  Hal.,  frag.  td.  Angelo  Maw,  Medtol., 
1816.)  Mela  styles*  U  "urftj  Grata.  CaUifoli*"  (2, 
4).  The  passage  in  wbich  Pliny  nsmes  this  town  is 
corrupt.  (P/i»  ,  3,  11.— Crtfmcr'a  Ancient  //s/y.vol. 
8,  p.  317.) 

Callibhoe,  I.  s  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Troe,  by  whom  she  had  Ilua,  Ganymede,  and 
Assaracus.  (17.,  20,  231.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Ocea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Geryon,  Echidna,  Cerbe- 
rus, and  other  monsters,  by  Chryaaor.  (Hesiod,  Theog  , 
287,  teqq.) 

Callistk,  an  ialand  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  called  also 
Thera.    (Vtd.  Thera ) 

Callibtbia,  Beauty's  rewards ;  a  festival  at  Les- 
bos, during  which  all  tbe  women  presented  themselves 
in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  prize  was  assigned  to 
the  fairest.  (Atkenetu*.  13,  p.  610,  a.)  There  was 
also  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Par- 
rhasians,  made  first  by  Cypselua,  whose  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleans  had  one 
also,  in  which  tho  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va.   (Athenaui,  I.  c.—Caaaub.  et  Sckwcigh.,  ad  loe.) 

Callisthemes,  a  native  of  Olynlhus,  the  son  of 
Hero,  Aristotle's  sister.  He  was  placed  by  the  Sta- 
girite  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
structor, or,  rather,  companion  of  his  studies,  and  ac- 
companied the  monarch  into  the  East.  He  gave  of- 
fence, however,  by  the  rudeness  of  hia  manners  and 
bis  boldness  of  speech,  and  was  eventually  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der. According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  mu- 
tilated, and  then  carried  along  with  the  army  tn  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  ended  his  days  by  poison.  Ptolemy, 
however,  wrote  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  that  he 
was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged.  Callisthenes  does 
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not  deserve  the  name  of  s  philosopher,  which  sot 
have  bestowed  upon  him ;  be  appears,  on  the  contra 
to  have  been  little  better  than  a  mere  sophist.  ) 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexsnder's  movements  which  fc 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  from  the  remarks 
ancient  writers,  does  not  appear  to  have  possess 
even  the  merit  of  exactness  in  ordinary  details.  ( Plu 
Vtt.  Atex.—Polyb,  12,  23.— Satn/e-Cnnx,  Exam, 
dec,  p.  84,  teqq  — Id.  to.,  p.  163,  **qq  ) 

Callisto  and  Calisto,  called  also  Helice,  w 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  I 
ana's  attendants.  Jupiter  saw  her,  and  assuming  t 
form  of  Diana,  accompanied  the  maiden  to  the  ebaj 
and  surprised  ber  virtue.  She  long  concealed  h 
shame  ;  but  at  length,  as%he  was  one  day  bathing  wi 
her  divine  mistre**,  the  discovery  was  made,  and  I 
ana,  in  her  anger,  turned  her  into  a  bear.  While 
this  form  she  brought  forth  her  son  Areas,  who  livi 
with  her  in  the  woods,  till  the  herdsmen  caught  bo 
her  and  him,  and  drought  them  to  Lycaon.  (Via'.  A 
cas  )  Some  time  afterward  ahe  went  into  the  tern 
nus,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Lycean  Jove,  which 
was  unlawful  to  enter.  A  number  of  Arcadtari 
among  whom  was  her  own  son,  followed  to  kill  her,  b 
Jove  snatched  her  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  her 
a  constellation  in  the  sky.  (Apollod. ,  3, 8. — Drtd,  Me> 
2.  401,  acq  — Id ,  Fast ,  2,  155,  seq.—Hygin  ,  fal 
177.)  It  was  also  fabled,  that  at  the  request  of  Jon 
Tethys  forbade  the  constellation  of  the  bear  to  descei 
into  her  wavea.  This  legend  ia  related  with  great  v 
riety  in  the  circumstances.  According  to  one  of  the: 
versions,  Areas,  having  been  separated  from  his  motix 
and  reared  among  men,  met  her  one  day  in  the  wood 
and  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her,  when  Joptb 
transferred  the  mother  and  son  to  the  skies.  (Kttgi 
ley's  Mythology,  p  425,  tea  ) 

Callisteatus,  I.  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athen 
Demosthenes,  having  heard  him  plead  on  one  oce. 
aion,  was  so  charmed  by  bis  eloquence  tbat  be  abat 
donexl  all  his  other  studies,  snd  betook  himself  to  on 
torv.  He  was  employed  on  several  occasions  as  i 
ambassador,  but  eventually  met  with  the  common  fit 
of  popular  leaders,  and  ^was  exiled.  Retiring  ope 
this  to  Thrace,  he  founded  Datum  in  that  couotr 
(Plwt.,  Vtt.  Demosih,  c  3.— Stylax.  Peripl.,  p.  27 .}- 
If.  A  sophist,  who  lived,  as  Heyne  thinks,  a  little  b» 
fore  the  elder  Philostratns,  towards  the  close  of  tr 
second  century  of  our  era.  We  have  from  htm  a  d< 
scription  of  fourteen  statues,  written,  it  is  true,  in  :\ 
style  of  a  rhetorician,  but  still  containing  many  detai 
of  a  curious  nature  as  regards  the  history  of  ancin 
art.  (Htynt,  Opuae ,  vol.  5,  p.  196.  seqq)  T» 
work  accompanies  the  writings  of  Philostratus,  and 
found  in  all  our  editions  of  the  latter. — II T.  A  Roma 
lawyer,  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Severus  and  Ca 
acalla.    (Bwgr.  Untv,  vol.  6.  p.  555.) 

Calob.  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in  the  moantalr 
of  the  Hirpini.  paased  Bencventum,  and  joined  tt 
Vulturous.    (Lie.,  24,  14  ) 

Calpe,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern  pan 
of  Spain,  opposite  to  Mount  Abyla  on  the  Africa 
coast.  These  two  mountains  were  called  the  ftll*> 
of  Hercules.  Cslpe  is  now  called  Gibraltar,  from  tk 
Arabic  Gxbel  Tank  (i.  e.,  "  the  mountain  of  Tank 
This  Tarik  was  a  Moorish  general,  who  first  led  tr 
Moors  into  Spain,  A  D.  710) — For  some  remarks  o 
the  etymology  of  tbe  name  Calpe,  vid  Abyla. 

Calpobnia,  I.  a  daughter  of  L.  Piso,  and  Jul" 
Cesar's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous  to  her  h'" 
band's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  he  had  been  stable 
in  her  arms.  According  to  others,  she  dreamed  tin 
tbe  pinnacle  had  fallen,  which  the  senate,  by  wav  c 
ornament  and  distinction,  had  caused  to  be  erected  c 
Cesar's  house.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Cees.,e.)  After  Cesar 
death  she  intrusted  Antony  with  his  private  treason 
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217.)  Ita  territory,  however,  was  ample  and  produo 
tif«.  (//.,  9,  677,  eeqq.)  Some  time  after  the  Pelo- 
poonesian  war,  we  find  Calydon  in  the  possession  of  I  be 
Achaeane.  It  ia  probable  that  the  Calydonians  them- 
selves invited  over  the  Achssans,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Acarnaniana.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  4,  6.  I. — 
fait  tan.,  3,  10.)  Their  city  was,  in  consequence,  oc 
cupied  by  au  Achaean  garriaon,  untd  Epaminondas, 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  compelled  them  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  (Dud.  Sic.,  15,  57.)  It  waa  still  a 
town  of  importance  during  the  Social  war  (Polyh.,  4, 


pnvau  papers  of  the  dictator.  (P/uf.,  Vil.  Ant., 
15  >—  II.  Calpurnia  Lex,  passed  A.U.C.  604, 
extortion,  by  which  law  the  first  quautto  per- 
saa  established.  (Cat.  is  Verr.,  4,  25.)— III. 
Another,  called  also  Actfia,  concerning  bribery,  A.U.C. 
&sS.    ( C*c  pro  Huran  ,  23.) 

CiLrceauoa,  I.  a  writer  of  mimes,  not  to  be  con- 
;,a.-w«-d  *i:h  the  pastoral  poet  of  the  same  name. 
Bear,  Geack.  Ram.  La,  vol.  1,  p.  118.)— II.  A 
Ctsnstiao  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
from  wtiotn  we  have  fifty-one  Declamations  remaining. 

(Aar.ti^p.557.)— III.  A  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Sici-  I  65. — Jd.,  6,  95),  and  as  late  aa  the  time  of  Cesar. 
Is,  as*!  contemporary  of  Nemeeianua,  lived  during  the  \(B.  Ctv.,  3,  35.)  But  Augustua  accomplished  ita 
uard  century  of  our  era.    In  the  earliest  editions  of  downfall  by  removing  the  inhabitants  to  Nicopohs. 

According  to  Dodwell,  there  are  yet  to  be  seen  here 
the  remains  of  a  city,  and  ita  acropolis,  composed  of 
magnificent  walls,  constructed  nearly  in  a  regular  man- 
ner.   (Cramer* a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  eeqq.) 

Calvdonis,  a  name  of  Deianira,  as  living  in  Caly- 
don.   (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  112  ) 

Calymna,  an  island  of  the  ^gean,  southeast  of 
Leroa.    ( Kid.  Calydna?,  II.) 

Calypso,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  according  to  Homer. 
(Od ,  1,  52.-/6.,  7,  245.)  Heaiod,  however,  makes 
her  an  ocean-nymph  (Theog.,  359),  and  Apoilodorue 
a  Nereid  (1, 2).  Like  Circe,  she  waa  a  human-speak- 
ing goddess,  and  dwelt  in  solitary  state  with  her  attend- 
ant nymphs  on  an  island  named  Ogygia,  in  the  midst 
ef  the  ocean.  Her  isle  presented  such  a  scene  of  syl-  ' 
van  beauty  as  charmed  even  Mercury,  one  of  the 
dwellers  of  Olympus.  ( Od. ,  5,  72. )  Calypso  received 
and  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings,  that  hero  was  thrown  upon  her  domains 
after  his  shipwreck.  She  detained  him  there  for  eight 
years,  designing  to  make  him  immortal,  and  to  keep 
bim  with  her  lor  ever ;  but  Mercury  arriving  with  a 
command  from  Jupiter,  she  was  obliged  to  consent  to 
his  departure.  She  gave  the  hero  tools  to  build  a  raft 
or  light  vessel,  supplied  him  with  provisions,  and  re- 
tinal leave  of  him. — The  name  Ca- 


in all  but  one  of  the  MSS  , 
acuyzitr*  pass  uoder  his  name.  Ugoletua,  however,  at 
a  iter  period,  puttied  by  this  single  MS.,  undertook  to 
asMgn  (oar  of  the  eleven  to  Nemesianus.  In  this  he 
h  arsons;,  foe  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  pieces  show 
ssataly  that  they  all  came  from  one  pen.  Such  was 
ux  opinion  of  Ulittua  (Prat/,  ad  Nemesian.,  Ectog., 
9  459. — Id.  ad  AemeeiaM.,  Cyneg,  v.  I,  p.  314), 
wah  which  Bormann  agrees  (Poet.  Lot.  Mm  ,  Praf., 
a.  ***4),  and  which  Wernsdorff  at  last  has  fully  estab- 
(Poet.  Latf.  Mm.,  vol.  2,  p.  15,  eeqq.)  The 
of  Calporniua  are  not  without  merit,  though 
greatly  inferior  in  elegance  and  simplicity  to  Virgil  a. 
They  are  dedicated  to  Nemesianna,  his  protector  and 
psiru-o.  ior  ne  him*elf  was  very  poor.  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  these  piecea  were  placed  in  the  handa  of 
yeoag  scholars.  The  beat  editions  are  found  in  the 
I**:*.  Lo.nu  .Minorca  of  Bormann,  Lugd.  Hat.,  1731, 
3  vats,  4to,  and  of  WemsdorfX  AUemb.,  1780-1799. 10 
vota  8vo.   (Bdkr,  Gesck.  Horn.  Ut ,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Calvds  Coax.  Licinius,  a  Roman,  equally  diatin- 
rs'.vsed  as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacttv  he  is  aaeotioncd  with  praise  by  Cicero  (Brut., 
*l—Ep  ad  Fam  .  7.  24  — Ibtd.,  15,  51).  He  waa 
aho  the  friend  of  Catullus,  and  two  odea  of  that  au- 
aer  *  sre  »tktrc»*«d  to  bim.  in  which  be  ia  comrnemo- 

oety  be 


luctantly  look  a 

btful  companion,  from  whose  so-  1  lypso  means  "  the  Concealer ,"  the  poet,  after  his  usual 
The  fragmenia  of  hia  manner,  giving  her  a  eignthcant  appellation.    Aa  re- 
rt-jrams  which  remain  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for  garde  her  island,  Homer  seema  to  have  conceived 
oarseivee  of  his  poetical  merits.    He  ia  classed  by  1  Ogygia  to  lie  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  West  sea, 
Oval  among  the  licentious  writers.    (Horat.,  Serin.,  ■  far  remote  from  all  other  isles  and  coasts ;  and  he  thua 


1,  10,  19  — DumJop'e  Rom,  Lot  ,  vol.  1.  p.  540.) 
CaLYcaoxus,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  Cilicia  Tra- 
in the  central  chain  of  Taurus,  and, 
tributary  streams,  falls  into 
the  promontories  of  Zephyrium  and 
Serp^doii  It  is  now  the  Giulc-Mou.  (Plin.,  6,  27. — 
Lrr  ,  J8.  38  — Amm.  Marcell.,  14,  25.) 

Cure* a,  I.  email  islandsjplaced  by  Strabo  (603) 
bet* ten  Cape  Ledum  and  Tenedos,  but  not  to  be 
fociad  in  chat  direction.  In  Choiaeul  Goumer'a  map 
they  are  laid  down  between  Tenedos  and  Sigatum. — 
II  A  group  of  islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Cans,  to 
tne  southeast  of  Leroa.    One  of  the  number  wzs  called 


brought  his  hero  into  all  parts  of  that  sea.  and  informed 
his  auditors  of  all  its  wonders.  (Keightley'e  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  274.  teq  ) 

Camaloounom,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
established  under  Claudius.  Ita  situation  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modern  Maiden,  according  to  Cluver  and 
Cellarius.    (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  12,  32  —  Id.  ib.,  14,  31.) 

Camaracum,  a  city  of  the  Nervii,  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
cast  of  Nemetacum,  now  Camhray  (Cammerik). 

Camarima,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  river  Hipparis.  (Schol.  ad  Pmd.,  Ol ,  5,  19.) 
It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse, 
but,  proving  subsequently  disobedient,  it  was  destroy- 


Celvenaa     (Hum.,  IL,  2,  676.)    Herodotus  informs  I  ed  by  the  parent  state,  and  the  ground 


■a  (7.  99\  that  the  dlydnians  were  subject  to  Arte 
bus.  aueeo  of  Cans.    Calymna,  in  modern  charts,  is 
called  CaJtmna,  and  the  surrounding  group  Kapperi 
and  Carabagklar.    (Cramer'*  Asm  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 

Csly eos,  a  city  of  ^Etolia,  below  the  river  Eve- 
mij,  «nd  between  that  stream  and  the  sea.    It  waa 
iv-je&  m  Grecian  story  on  account  of  the  boar-hunt 
at  its  neighbourhood  (otd.  Mcleeger),  the  theme  of 
-jvity  from  Homer  lo  Slatiue.    We  are  told  by  my- 
laofcgists  that  CSneue,  the  father  of  Mcleager  and 
TTde««.  reigned  at  Calydon,  whila  hia  brother  Agriua 
aaxlod  in  Pleuron.    Frequent  ware,  however,  arose 
Wtwwn  Uicm  on  the  aob/ect  of  contiguous  lands  ;  a 
eartmsMace  to  which  Homer  alludes.    (II.,  9,  625, 
ee»  )  from  the  suae  poet  * 


stood 


which  it 

sold  to  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  as  a 
for  some  Syracuaan  captives.    Hippocrates  re- 
built the  city  ;  but  hia  euccessor,  Gelon,  after  having 
obtained  the  sovereignly  of  Syracuse,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Camartna  lo  the  former  city,  and  thua 
again  waa  Camanna  destroyed.    (Herodot.,  7,  156.) 
Dissensions  in  Syracuse  enabled  the  Cleloans  to  rebuild 
Camarina ;  according  to  Timeus,  in  the  82d  Olympiad, 
but  according  to  Diodorua  at  ihe  end  of  the  79th.  Thia 
city,  however,  seemed  destined  lo  be  still  unfortunate. 
It  again  suffered  from  the  elder  Dionysiua,  and  the  in* 
habitants  were  once  more  obliged  to  become  wander- 
era.    When  Timoleon,  after  the  overthrow  of  tyranny, 
gave  peace  to  the  whole  island,  Camanna  n^uin  re- 
„     ■  vived.   (Diod.  Sic.,  16,82.)    It  suffered  once  more, 
collect,  that  Calydon  however,  in  the  conteat  between  Carthage  and  Agatho 
(U.,  2,  640  i  13,  |  cles ;  and  finally,  in  ihc  first  Punic  war,  waa 
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punished  by  the  Romans  for  having  admitted  Cartha- 
ginian troop*  within  it*  walls.  From  this  time  it  re- 
mained an  inconsiderable  city.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  the  river  formed  a  low  island,  covered  at 
high  water,  but  when  the  tide  fell  converted  into  a 
marsh.  This  marsh  yielded  exhalations  which  pro- 
duced a  pestilence,  and  the  inhabitant*  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Although  the  or- 
acle  dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and  opened  a  way 
lo  their  enemies'  to  come  and  plunder  their  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
co)  'a/vet  Kaftapivav,  "  move  not  Camarina,"  applied 
to  tho»e  who,  by  removing  one  evil,  will  bring  on  a 
greater.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  city  but  some 
ruins,  and  the  name  Camarana,  given  by  the  natives  to 
a  town  and  a  neighbouring  ma/sh.  ( Virg.,  JEn^  3, 
701  —  Herod.,  7.  154.) 

CambokIi  Montcs,  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
southi-m  boundary  of  Macedonia,  and  separating  that 
country  from  Thessaly.    (Lis.,  42,  53. — id„  44,  2.) 

Cambyses,  1.  an  early  monarch  of  the  line  of  the 
Achx  men  ides,  the  successor  of  Teispcs,  who  was  him- 
self the  successor  of  Acbamenes.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  (s*mhyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  was,  in 
met,  the  second  of  the  name  in  the  line  of  Persian 
king*.  (Herod.,  7.  11  —  Consult  Bmhr  and  Larcher, 
ad  loc  )— II.  A  Persian  of  good  family,  but  peaceful 
disposition,  to  whom  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  gave 
his  daughter  Mandano  in  marriage.  (Vid.  Astyages.) 
The  issue  of  this  union  was  Cyrus  the  Great.  (He- 
rod., 1,  46.— Id.,  1,  107.) — III.  The  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Cyrus  the  Great,  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia 
B.C.  630.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  undertook  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  being  ex- 
cited to  the  step,  according  lo  the  Persian  account  as 

S'ven  in  Herodotus  (3,  I),  by  the  conduct  of  Amasis, 
e  king  of  that  country.  Cambyses,  it  seems,  had  de- 
manded in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis;  but  the 
latter,  knowing  tint  the  Peraian  monarch  intended  to 
make  her,  not  his  wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavour- 
ed to  deceive  him  by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor  Apnea.  The  historian  gives  also 
another  account  besides  this  ;  but  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  both  are  untrue,  and  that  ambitious  feelings 
alone  on  the  part  of  Cambyses  prompted  him  lo  the 
enterprise.  (Compare  iMhlmann,  Herod.,  p.  148. — 
Creuter,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.)  Amasis  died  before  Cam- 
byaea  marched  against  Egypt,  and  his  son  Psammeni- 
tus  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  bloody  battle  was 
fought  near  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  put  to  flight,  after  which  Cambyses 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiv- 
ed tokens  of  submission  also  from  the  Cyrenvans  and 
the  people  of  Barca.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  waa  thus 
conquered  by  him  in  six  months.  Cambyses  now  form- 
ed new  project*.  He  wished  lo  send  a  squadron  and 
subjugate  Carthage,  to  conquer  .Ethiopia,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion 
The  first  of  these  expeditions,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  because  the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  his  na- 
val force,  would  not  go  to  attack  one  of  their  own  col- 
onies. The  army  that  was  sent  against  the  Ammoni- 
in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops  at  whose 
he  himself  had  set  out  against  the  /Ethiopians 
compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat.  How  far  he 
advanced  into  .Ethiopia  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
anything  that  Herodotus  says.  Diodorus  Siculus,  how- 
over  (1,  33),  makes  Cambyses  lo  have  penetrated  as 
far  as  the  spot  where  Meroe  stood,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  writer,  he  founded,  and  named  after 
his  mother.  His  mother,  however,  was  Cassandana. 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  2,  10,  2)  makes  the  previous 
name  to  have  been  merely  changed  by  Cambyses  to 
Moroe.  in  honour  of  his  sister.  (Compare  Strabo,  790.) 
ccounts  are  untrue.  (  Vid.  Meroe  )— After  his 
from  ^Ethiopia,  the  Persian  king  gave  himself 
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up  to  the  greatest  acts  of  outrage  and  cruelty.  O 
entering  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  engaged  i 
celebrating  the  festival  of  the  re-appearance  of  Apu 
and,  imagining  that  these  rejoicings  were  made  on  a< 
count  of  bis  ill  success,  he  caused  the  sacred  bull  t 
bo  brought  before  him,  subbed  him  with  his  dagge: 
of  which  won nd  the  animal  afterward  died,  and  cause 
the  priests  lo  be  scourged.  (Herod.,  3,  27,  otqq 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  epdepay  fr«-»i 
his  earliest  years ;  and  the  habit  of  drinking,  in  wb»c 
he  now  indulged  to  excess,  rendered  bun  at  time*  coir 
pletely  furious.  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by  hir 
when  intoxicated.  Having  dreamed  that  bis  brotbe 
Smerdis  was  seated  on  the  royal  throne,  he  sent  on 
of  his  principal  confidant*  lo  Persia,  with  order*  to  pu 
him  to  death,  a  mandate  which  was  actually  accora 
plished.  Hi*  sister  and  wife  Atosaa,  who  kmente 
the  death  of  Smerdis.  he  struck  with  •  blow  of  his  foot 
which  brought  on  abortion.  (Herod-,  3,  30,  oeqq . 
These  and  many  other  actions,  alike  indicstive  of  ml 
most  complete  insanity,  aroused  against  him  the  feel 
ings  of  his  subjects.  A  member  of  the  sacerdotal  or 
dcr  called  the  Magi  availed  himself  of  this  discontent 
and,  aided  by  the  strong  resemblance  which  be  bore  ti 
the  murdered  Smerdia,  a*  well  as  by  the  exertions  o 
a  brother  who  was  also  a  Megtan,  *eixed  upon  th< 
throne  of  Persia,  and  sent  heralds  in  every  direction 
commanding  all  to  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  Smerdis 
son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses.  The  new*  of  tht 
usurpation  reached  Cambyses  at  a  place  m  Syria  call 
ed  Ecbalana,  where  he  was  at  that  timo  with  his  army 
Resolving  to  return  with  all  speed  lo  Susa,  the  mon 
srch  was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse,  when  hu 
sword  fell  from  its  sheath  and  inflicted  a  moital  blow 
in  his  thigh.  An  oracle,  it  i*  said,  had  been  giver 
him  from  Bolus,  that  he  would  end  his  life  at  Ecba 
Una,  but  he  alwsys  thought  that  the  Medisn  Ecbatsni 
was  meant  by  it.  He  died  of  his  wound  soon  after 
B  C.  622.  leaving  no  children.  (Herod.,  3,  61,  *cqq.\ 
Cteeias  gives  a  dtifc-reiit  account.  He  makes  Camby- 
ses to  have  died  at  Babylon  of  a  wound  he  had  giver 
himself  on  the  femoral  muscle,  while  sharing  smooti 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife.  (Ctee.,  Exctrpt 
Pera.,  y  12  )  According  to  Herodotus  (3,  66).  Cam- 
byses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  month*.  Cteaiai 
says  eighteen  veara  ;  but  there  must  be  some  error  ii 
this.  Clemens  of  A  lexandrea  give*  ten  year*.  ( Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  306.)—  I  V.  A  river  of  Asia,  which 
rises,  according  to  Pomponiu*  Mel*  (3,  5),  st  the  base 
of  Mens  Coraxicus,  a  branch  of  Caucasus,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  tho  sources  of  the  Cyrus.  After  flowing 
through  Iberia  and  Hyrcsnia,  it  joins  the  Cyrus,  and 
the  united  streams  empty  into  ihcHyrcanian  Sea.  I  j 
Martiniere  (Diet.  Giog.)  remarks,  that  there  is  no  riv- 
er in  modem  times  answering  to  this  description  of 
the  Cambyses.  Vosstus  thinks  that  Mela  intended  to 
designate  tho  A  raxes,  but  the  sources  of  this  river  are 
too  far  disUnt.  Hardouin,  suspecting  that  Ptolemy 
has  spoken  of  the  Cambyses  under  another  name,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Soana  of  this  geogra 


phcr :  he  goe*,  however,  too  high  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Albania.  ("" 
not.  7  ) 


oo  tngh  tov 
Hardouin, 


ad  Pit*.,  6,  13, 


CamkrInum,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of 
Piceiium.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  city  of  some 
note,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte 
of  Strabo,  an  error  into  which  Cluverius  has  fallen. 
(Jtal.  Ant.,  1,  p.  613.)  The  modern  name  is  Cam* 
erino.  (Co*.,  Bell.  Cte.,  I,  15. — Ctc.  ad  Attic.,  8, 
12  —  PtoL,  p.  62.)  Appisn  calls  it  Camena.  (BeU. 
Civ  ,  5,  60.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  262.) 

Canbrtb,  a  town  of  Umbria,  between  Toder  and 
Ameria.  (Strab.,  227,  »eq — Consult  the  remarks  of 
Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  274.) 
Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volaci, 
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icm,  faring  by  hie  lynnnr  rendered  himself  odioua  to 
bis  subject*,  was  by  them  expelled  from  bis  dominions, 
rd  to  take  refuge  from  their  fury  in  the  lonely 
Here  be  bred  up  the  infant  Camilla,  the  sole 
i  of  his  flight ;  and,  having  dedicated  her  to 
tbe  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  the  use  of  the 
^rrovr.  and  accustomed  her  to  the  practice  of 
aart-ial  and  sylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable 
for  ber  swiftness,  that  she  is  described  by  the  poets 
ss  flying  over  tbe  corn  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
skiioroiag  over  tbe  surface  of  the  waves  without  wet- 
aagbrfcet.  Attended  by  a  tram  of  warriors,  she  led 
VoJscians  to  battle  against  .Eneas.  Many  brave 
dtsrf«  fell  by  her  hand  ;  but  she  was  at  length  herself 
bfied  bv  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  A  runs,  who,  from 
i  peace  of  concealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana, 
however,  who  bad  foreseen  this  fatal  event,  had  com- 
r^iaDed  Opts,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  avengo  the 
aeacb  of  Camilla,  and  Aruns  was  sUin  in  his  flight 
boa  tbe  combat  by  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  (  Vtrg. , 
£*,  7,  803,  scqq. — Id.  ib  .,  11,  632,  seqq. — Id.  tb., 
II.  648.  srqq  )  Tasso  has  applied  ibis  story  of  Camil- 
la to  Clonnda  (  B.  12,  stanza  30,  dec  ). 

C 4Sit-i.cs  (L.  Fokiub),  a  celebrated  Roman,  called 
a  second  Romuloa,  from  his  services  to  his  country. 
After  filling  various  important  stations,  and,  among 
ather  achievements,  taking  the  city  of  Veir,  which  had 
of  ten  years  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  he 
at  last  tbe  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
tad  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  some  of  tho 
pJaaderof  this  place.     Being  well  aware  how  the  mat- 
ter mooM  terminate,  Camillas  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
it, ahbocgh  hta  friends  offered  to  pay  the  aum  demand- 
ed sf  him.    During  this  period  of  separation  from  hia 
nrrotry,  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  was 
taken  by  tbe  Gaols  under  Brennua.    Camillus,  though 
an  exiie.  was  invited  by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii 
to  uke  command  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  until  the 
of  tbe  Romans  besieged  in  the  capitol  were 
se  unanimouery  revoked  the  aentence  of 
•anuhmeet.  sod  elected  him  dictator.    The  noble- 
ainded  Roman  forgot  their  previous  ingratitude,  and 
•M-rhed  to  tbe  relief  of  his  country  ;  which  he  deliv- 
ered, after  it  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
sf  tbe  enemv.    Tbe  Roman  account  says,  that  Camil- 
las, at  the  bead  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  garrison  of  the 
on  tbe  point  of  purchasing  peace  from  the  m- 
ndrrs     **  With  iron,  not  with  gold/'  exclaimed  Ca- 
Rome  boya  her  freedom."    An  attack  was 
le  upon  tbe  Gauls,  a  victory  obtained, 
sod  tbe  fije  left  their  camp  by  night.    On  the  morrow 
Camilla*  overtook  them,  and  they  met  with  a  total 
overthrow.    His  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  was  made 
nud  the  acclamations  of  thousands,  who  greeted  him 
with  rhe  naane  of  Romulus,  fttker  of  kit  country,  and 
mxmmi  founder  of  the  etty.    After  performing  another 
e*raaHy  important  service,  in  prevailing  upon  his  couth 
trveaew  to  rebuild  their  city  and  not  retire  to  Veii,  and 
after  cauuag  victories  over  the  <£qui,  Volsci.  Etruri- 
im.  »ad  I -a  tins,  he  died  in  tbe  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
ace.  baviog  been  five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  three 
mterrcx.  twice  military  tribune,  and  having  ob- 
four  triumphs.    {Pint,  in  Vit — Lav.,  5,  46, 
-FW,  1,  13  —  Vtrg  ,  JEn  ,  6,825.)— We  have 
towbed  merely  on  a  few  of  the  events  connected  with 
6c  bwery  of  Csmillus,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
•asy.cwo  wbseh  attaches  itself  to  the  greater  part  of 
ft*  narrative.    In  no  instance,  perhaps,  have  the  fsm- 
fv-neraorials  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  more  com- 
fWteW  usurped  the  place  of  true  history  than  in  the 
oat  of  CamirJaa.    The  part  relative  to  the  overthrow 
i  \mm  Gsols  appears  to  be  all  a  pure  fiction.    »  For  a 
as*  tiate  put,"  observes  Nsebuhr,  "no  one  has  pe- 
r*U  t"h  sir*  degree  of  faith,  Lrvy'e  narrative  of  the 
•m! of' tbe  dictator  Camilla*  in  the  city  * 


payment  of  tho  ransom-money  to  tbe  Gaols,  hta  break* 
ing  off  the  compact  as  invalid,  his  expelling  the  Gauls 
from  the  city,  and  then  gaining  a  victory  over  them  on 
the  road  to  Gabii,  from  which  no  messenger  escaped  to 
cany  home  the  tidinga.  Polybius,  a  more  ancient  wit- 
ness, and  of  much  greater  validity,  who  la  never  partial 
towards  the  Romsns,  and  could  not  be  so  to  the  Gauls 
assures  us  that  the  conquerors  returned  home  with  the 
booty  (2,  18).  The  story,  however,  was  common 
among  the  Romans,  that  the  gold  which  had  been  paid 
was  recovered,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  kept  in  the 
capitol,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  (Pltn.,  33,  5),  until 
the  time  of  Chsbus's  sacrilege,  and  increased  to  double 
the  amount  by  the  addition  of  plunder.  Yet,  even  ac- 
cording to  Livy  himself  (5,  60),  this  Capitoline  gold 
was  no  proof  of  it.  and  was  rather  collected  from  the 
treasures  of  different  temples,  which  it  waa  impossible 
to  separate  in  order  to  restore  them ;  and  even  the  du- 
plication might  prove  a  replacing,  according  to  custom, 
for  the  payment  of  the  war-taxes  Livy  thought  it 
shocking  ami  insufferable  that  the  existence  of  Rome 
should  have  been  purchased  with  gold ;  hence  his  nar- 
ration, according  to  which  the  arrival  of  Camillus  ar- 
rested the  payment,  ia  poetically  consistent.  Besides 
the  bitter  truth  of  Polybius,  there  are  two  other  series 
of  traditions,  which  do  not  deny  the  depsrture  of  the 
Gauls  with  the  gold,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  have 
derived  any  advantage  thereby.  Of  the  first  class  ap 
parently  ia  that  of  Plinv,  already  adduced  ;  it  ia  found 
most  distinctly  in  Diodorus.  According  to  him,  Ca- 
millus recovered  the  ransom,  and  almost  all  tbe  re- 
maining booty,  when  relieving  one  of  the  allied  towns' 
which  wa  s  besieged  by  the  Gauls.  (Diod,  14.  117.) 
The  other  story  seems  to  have  deemed  it  sufficient 
for  the  honour  of  Rome  if  the  Gaula  did  not  carry 
home  the  gains  of  their  victory.  It  deposes  aa  a  wit- 
ness to  the  unpalatable  truth  revealed  by  Polybius. 
On  its  authority  Strabo  relates  of  the  Centians,  that 
they  defeated  the  Gauls  on  their  return  from  Rome, 
and  wrested  from  them  the  booty  which  tbey  were  car- 
rying off.  (Strabo,  220).  Diodorus  has  also  the  story 
of  a  victory  gained  by  this  nation  over  the  Gaula  that 
were  returning  from  Apulia;  he  blenda  the  two  ac- 
counts together."  (Niebmhr's  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p. 
282,  Walter1*  transl. — Compare  tbe  remarks  of  Ar- 
nold, Hut.  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  647,  **fe.) 

C«Miai'a,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the 


It  derived  ita  name  from  a  son  of 
Cercaphua,  one  of  the  Heliadas.  We  team  from  Dio- 
dorus Sicoloa  (5,  67),  that  Juno  Tetehinia  was  wor- 
shipped here.  Pisander,  the  epic  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Camiroa.  The  place  retains  the  name  of  Camiro. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol  2,  p.  237  ) 

Campania,  a  district  of  Italy,  below  Latium.  and) 
for  some  time  separated  from' it  by  the  river  Liris. 
All  ancient  writers  who  have  trear^d  of  Italy  bear 
witness  to  the  frequent  change  of  inhabitants  which 
Campania  more  particularly  has  undergone  in  the 
course  of  its  history.  Attracted  by  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  the  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  the  commodious- 
ness  of  its  havens,  successive  invaders  poured  in  and 
dispossessed  esch  other,  until  the  superior  ascendancy 
of  K  ome  left  her  the  undisputed  mistress  of  this  garden 
of  Italy.  From  these  repeated  contentions  arose,  as  » 
Strabo  asserts,  the  fiction  of  the  battle  between  the 
gods  and  giants  in  the  Phlegnean  plains.  The  true 
solution  of  this  tradition,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  refers  itself  to  some  early  and  tremendoua 
volcanic  eruption,  since  it  would  seem  that  there  ia  « 
source  of  volcanic  fire,  at  no  great  distance  from  tbe 
aurface,  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy.  {Consolation* 
in  Travel,  p.  123,  Am.  ed.) — It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  are  tbe  O scans.  (Anhor.h.  Syrac 
ap.  Strab  .  234 — Pltn.,  3,  5.)  Kven  when  the  Oscan 
!  name  had  disappeared  from  tbe  rest  of  italv,  the  P 
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language  wan  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
though  mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that  much* 
prized  country.  Of  these,  the  next  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Tuscans,  who  are  staled  to  have  extended  their 
dominion  at  an  early  period  both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  that  portion  of  Italy,  which  is  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  them.  When  they  had  effected 
the  conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the 
seat  of  a  particular  empire,  and  received  the  federal 
form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities. 
(Strabo,  242  —  Lav.,  4,  37  —  Polyb .,  2,  17.)  Wealth 
and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects 
on  the  conquerors  of  Campania,  arid  they  in  their  turn 
fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  tho  Sammies,  and 
were  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  to  share 
with  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny 
plains.  Hue  observation,  however,  applies  mom  por- 
ticulaiS  f«  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  surprised 
by  a  S*<i.»i>  i  force,  A.U.C.  331.  (Lav.,  4,  44.)  It  is 
from  thif  i  eiiod  that  we  must  date  the  origin  of  the  Cam- 
pa  man  nation,  which  appears  to  have  been  thus  com- 
posed of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Sammies,  and  Greeks,  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  on  these  shores. 
About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to 
their  dominions,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
Campanians  sgainst  their  former  enemies  the  Samniies. 
From  this  lime  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  Rome,  if  we  except  that  short  interval  in  which  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its  inhabitants 
from  their  allegiance ;  an  offence  which  they  were  made 
to  expiate  by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  has 
few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of 
nations.  {Lip.,  26,  14,  teqa.)— The  natural  advan- 
tages of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil, 
so  rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  Lalin  writers,  and  elicit  from  them  many  an 
eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny, 
in  particular,  stylea  it,  "  Felix  ilia  Campania  .... 
etrlamcn  human*  voluptatu*  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  143,  seqq  ) 

Campaspk,  a  beautiful  female  whom  Alexander  be- 
stowed upon  Ape  lies.    (Virf.  Apelles.) 

Campi,  I.  Caniki,  plsins  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  Mesialea,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  Vol  di  Misocco.  (Amm. 
Mareell.,  15,  10.) — II.  Diohbdis,  the  plains  in  Apulia 
on  which  the  battle  of  Cannc  was  fought.  (Stl.  Jial., 
8,242  — Lie.,  26,  11. — Strab.,  283  > — III.  Labobini, 
a  name  applied  to  the  district  between  Cum»  and 
Puteoli,  now  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The  modem  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient.  (Plin.,  3,  5.) — 
IV.  Raodii.  (Vtd.  Rsudii  Campi.)— V.  Taubasim, 
a  name  given  to  Jhe  territory  cf  Taurasium,  in  Sam- 
nium.  Pyrrhus  vis  defeated  here  by  Dentatus.  The 
name  is  often  incorrectly  given  as  Campi  Arusini. 
(Flor.,  1,  18  —  Frontin  ,  Strateg  y,  1.— Oros  ,  4,  2.) 

Campus  Marti  us,  a  large  plain  at  Rome,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman  youtha  per- 
formed their  gymnastic  exercises.  Public  assemblies 
were  often  held  here,  magistrates  chosen,  and  here, 
too,  audience  was  given  to  such  ambassadors  as  the 
senate  did  nol  choose  to  admit  within  the  city.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  burned  here.  The 
Campus  Martius,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (2,  5),  was 
land  which  belonged  formerly  to  Tarquin,  but  which, 
being  confiscated  with  the  remaining  properly  of  that 
king  after  his  expulsion,  was  dedicated  to  Mars.  But 
Dionysius  of  Hahcamassus  affirms  (5,  13)  that  it  had 
been  consecrated  before,  but,  having  been  seized  by 
Tarquin,  was  recovered  afterward  by  the  people.  And 
this  account  is  more  probable,  as  Fcstus  quotes  a  law 
of  Numa  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Campus 
Martius  (*.  v.  Solitauril ),  and  Livy  himself  seems  to 
allow  ihe  name  to  be  as  ancient  aa  the  reign  of  Ser- 
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vtaa  TuDhis  (1,  44).  In  the  Latin  poets  we  genertUr 
find  it  designated  under  the  simple  name  of  Caii^iu 
The  Campus  Martius  is  the  principal  situation  of  noi- 
em  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  city 
had  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  lines  of  Scnist 
Tullius,  s  great  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  wai  en- 
closed and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  more  esps- 
cially  by  the  great  works  of  Agnppa.  A  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  however,  at  that 
time;  as  we  learn  from  Slrabo  (236),  who  has  accu- 
rately described  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  m 
here  that  the  Roman  youths  engaged  in  martial  spsru 
and  exercises,  while  the  neighbouring  waters  o(  the 
Tiber  afforded  them  a  salutary  refreshment  after  their 
fatigue.  Slrabo  also  informs  ua,  thai  the  Caxtpej 
Martius  was  surrounded  by  many  porticoes  aod  sump- 
tuous buildings.  These  were  principally  the  struc- 
tures erected  by  Agnppa.  In  limes  posterior  to  the 
age  of  the  geographer,  we  find  that  Nero  constructed 
baths  in  this  part  of  the  cily.  (Cramer' $  Anaoil 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  436.) 

CanabIa,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
by  the  ancients  Batia  and  Fortunate  Insula,  ind 
now  Canary  Island*.  Pliny  says,  that  ihis  island  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  number  of  very  large-toed 
dogs  which  it  contained,  and  that  two  of  these  were 
brought  over  to  Africa  for  King  Juba.  (Pit*.,  6, 31 
—  VuL  Fortunstsi  Insula.) 

Canoacb,  s  name  given  to  the  queen-mothers  u 
Meroe,  in  ./Ethiopia.  Some  females  of  this  name  ap- 
pear in  history,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  merely 
queen-regents,  governing  during  the  minority  of  then 
sons.  Somo  ancieul  authors,  however,  state,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  ./Ethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
queens  called  each  by  the  name  of  Candace.  (Compare 
Pltn.,  6,  29,  but  especially  Eusebius,  Hist  Eul,i.l. 
Kara  to  icurpiov  tdoc  vird  ywcuxoc  rov  ifoovt  tiam 
vvv  t3wj iMvofitvov.)  Suidas  speaks  of  a  Candace  «h> 
was  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  tbu 
appears  to  be  a  mere  fable. — A  Candace,  blind  of  one 
eye,  made  an  irruption  into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.C.  20.  She  took  and  pillaged  several 
cities,  but  Petroniue,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  purwed 
ber,  penetrated  into  her  dominions,  which  he  pillaged 
in  turn,  until  she  restored  the  booty  which  she  had 
carried  off  from  Egypt,  and  sued  for  peace.  (D» 
Cass.,  54,  b.—Plin  ,  6.  28.)— Mention  is  also  tosde 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  queen  of  ^Ethiopia  rained 
Candace.  (Acts,  8,  27.— Consult  Kvtncel,  si  1st  ) 
There  is  a  gloss  given  by  Albert!  (Gloss.  A*.  T.,  p- 
213),  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no 
particular  or  individual  name  for  their  kings,  hot  styled 
them  all  "  sons  of  the  Sun,"  w  he  res  a  the  queen-mot  ur 
they  celled  Candsce,  as  above.  Now  in  the  Lydua 
language  CunJauIts  was  an  appellation  for  Hcnmlei, 
or  the  Sun.  (Bakr,  ad  Herod.,  I,  12)  Possibly, 
therefore,  the  word  Candace.  in  ihe  ancicnl  EihtopuD. 
may  be  of  cognate  origin  with  Condaules  in  ihe  Lydua 
tongue,  the  root  being  apparently  the  same,  and  m»J 
signify  "  a  daughter  of  the  Sun." 

Candavia.  a  district  of  Macedonia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Csndavian  mountains,  supposed  by  »■>« 
to  be  the  ssme  wilh  tho  Cambunh  Mantes  of  Lin, 
and  the  Canalumi  Monte*  of  Ptolemy.  (Sire*.  3©. 
—Ltuan,  6,  331.) 

Canoaulcs.  a  monarch  of  Lydia,  the  last  of  ^ 
Heraclida),  dethroned  by  Gyges  at  lbs  iosiigsuon  ol 
his  own  queen.  (Consult  Herod.,  1,  7,  seat  )  H» 
true  name  appears  to  have  been  Myrstlus,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Candaules  to  have  been  assumed  by  r>ii» 
as  a  title  of  honour,  this  latter  being,  in  the  Lyo'iso 
language.  c<]in  vslent  to  Hercules,  i  «.,  the  Sua 
{liahr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  12.) 

Canxphori  (KavyOopoi).  a  select  number  of  vir- 
gins of  honourable  birth,  who  formed  part  of  the  pr> 
in  the  festival  called  Diooysis,  celebrated  a 
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of  Bacchus.  They  carried  •mall  basket*  of 
ung  fruit  and  various  eicred  and  mysteri- 
ous fhmgs.  (Corns.  AJe*.,  Protr ,  p.  19.— Anstoph., 
At.  km*  ,  241.  seqq  )  They  wore  around  their  necks  a 
collar  of  dried  rigs  (Compare  Aristoph  ,  Lysis  tr., 
t.  647  — SaxmU-Croix,  Mystircs  du  Paganism*,  vol. 
3.  p.  97.  w-.th  the  note  of  Dc  Sacy  ) 

Oa.xicoLa.Bu  dibs,  certain  days  in  the  summer, 
{.rtvfding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Canicula, 
or  tbe  dog-star,  in  the  morning.  The  ancients  believed 
•hat  this  star,  ruing  with  the  sun,  and  joining  his  in- 
Isnare  to  the  fire  of  that  luminary,  was  the  cause  of 
ike  extraordinary  heat  which  usually  prevailed  in  that 
season  ;  and  accordingly  they  gave  the  name  of  dog- 
iift  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  hottest  part 
ef  summer.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 
from  tbi-m  by  the  Greeks.  The 
i&cecl  a  brown  dog  every  year  to  Canicula, 
at  us  nsiog,  to  appease  Us  rage.  (Consult  remarks 
sailer  the  article  Si  bios) 

CabidU.  a  reputed  sorceress  at  Rome,  ridiculed  by 
Horace.    (Epod  6.) 

Casivbfatbu*,  a  people  of  German ia  Superior,  of 
eocuaoa  origin  with  the  Batavi,  and  inhabiting  the 
western  part  of  the  Insula.  Bolavorum,  The  name  is 
written  differently  in  different  authors.  ( Veil.  PaUrc, 
2,  I05  — >°l*«..  4,  15  —  Tacit ,  /YisJ  .  4,  15  ) 

C»sijmcs  R  a:  silos,  C.  a  consul  along  with  Julius 
Cesar.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  the  regular  colleague  of 
Caesar  m  the  consulship,  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
year,  in  the  morning,  and  Cxsar  caused  Ca- 
i  to  be  elected  in  bis  stead,  although  only  a  few 
hours  remained  for  enjoying  the  consulship.  Canimus, 
therefore,  was  chosen  consul  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  on 
the  31«t  December,  and  held  office  until  midnight,  the 
end  of  the  citU  year,  and  commencement  of  the  kal- 
<T;d4  of  Jtouary.  As  we  may  suppose  that  the  newly- 
ap^oioted  consul  would  hardly  retire  to  rest  before 
we  can  understand  the  jest  which  Cicero 
i  this  occasion,  that  Rome  hsd  in  Caninius  a 
vigilant  consul,  since  he  had  never  closed  his 
•yes  danng  the  period  of  bis  consulship.  This  mode 
of  conferring  office  was  intended  to  conciliate  friends, 
far  the  individual  thus  favoured  enjoyed,  after  his  brief 
continuance  in  office,  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  honorary  title,  of  a  man  of  consular 
rank.    (Cat.  Ep  md  Fam.,  7.  30  ) 

C***.«,  a  small  village  of  Apulia,  situate  about  five 
sulci  fnxn  Canusium,  towards  the  sea,  and  at  no  great 
from  the  Aufidus.    It  was  celebrated  for  the 
.  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal.   Polybius  tells  us 
iai.\  as  a  town,  tt  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  vn  (but?  at,  which  took  place  May  21st,  B.C. 
216    The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
exTctia«t*ncr  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  im- 
to  cause  them  considerable  uneasiness  and 
It  commanded,  indeed,  all  the  adjacent 
was  the  principal  southern  depot  of  stores 
and  psovirtons  on  which  they  had  depended  for  the 
asowtacbuig  campaign.   The  Greek  writers,  especially 
Pslybtus,  use  the  name  in  the  singular,  Kuvva.  There 
is  so  exception  to  this,  however,  in  the  1 5th  book,  c. 
7  and  1 1,  where  the  plural  form  is  used  by  the  histo- 
rian wst  mentioned  — The  decisive  victory  at  Carina; 
vasowiBg  to  three  combined  causes,  the  excellent  ar- 
rujrcsaeats  of  Hannibal,  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
ts iias  horse,  and  the  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Hatdruhal 
■  opposing  only  the  light-armed  cavalry  against  that 
of  tbe  Ramans,  while  he  employed  the  heavy  horse, 
divided  into  small  parties,  in  repeated  attacks  on  dif- 
fc-rttji  parts  of  the  Roman  rear.    Tbe  Roman  army 
escuaaed  80.000  infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  the  Car- 
iaag;t.uu»  40.000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  Han- 
ssbal  drew  op  hia  forces  in  tbe  form  of  a  convex  eres- 
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wings.  He  commanded  in  tbe  centre  in  person,  and 
here  he  had  purposely  stationed  his  worst  troops ;  the 
best  were  posted  at  the  extremities  of  each  wing, 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  with  decisive  advan- 
tage as  bodies  of  reserve,  tbey  being,  in  fact,  the  rear 
of  the  other  forces.  Hasdrubal  commanded  the  left 
wing,  Hanno  the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of 
union  between  the  two  consuls,  and  want  of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  iEmilius  commanded  the  right,  Varro 
the  left  wing ;  the  proconsuls  Regulus  and  Servius, 
who  bad  been  consuls  the  preceding  year,  had  charge 
of  tbe  centra.  What  Hannibal  foresaw  took  place. 
Tbe  charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immense  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  at  length  broke  his  centre,  which, 
giving  way  inward,  his  army  now  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  concur*,  crescent.  The  Romans,  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  were  carried  so  far  as  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. Both  Hanks  were  assailed  by  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal,  who  were  armed  in  tbe  Roman  manner ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the  Carthaginians  at- 
tacked their  rear,  and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  at- 
tacked them  in  front.  The  consequence  was,  that  they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  two  proconsuls, 
together  with  jEmilius  the  consul,  were  slain.  Verro 
escaped  with  70  horse  to  Venusia.  The  Romans  lost 
on  the  field  of  battle  70,000  men ;  and  10,000  who 
had  not  been  present  in  the  fight  were  msde  prisoners. 
The  Carthaginian  loss  amounted  to  5500  in  lent  ry  and 
200  cavalry.  Such  is  the  account  of  Polyhius,  whose 
statement  of  the  fight  is  much  clearer  and  more  sstis- 
factory  than  that  of  Livy.  Hannibal  has  been  cen- 
sured for  not  marching  immediately  to  Rome  after  the 
battle,  in  which  city  all  was  consternation.  But  a  de- 
fence of  his  conduct  may  be  found  under  the  article 
Hannibal,  which  see.  (Potyb.,  3,  113,  et  stqq—Lh., 
22,  44.— Flor.,  2,  6  —  Plut.t  Vit  Mannib.) 

CanopIcum  (or  CanobJcum)  ostium,  the  western- 
most mouth  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandres. 
Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  Madie  or  Maadti  (de- 
noting, in  Arabic,  a  passage),  which  is  the  remains  of 
this  branch.  This  lake  has  no  communication  with 
the  Nile,  except  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  increase. 
It  ia  merely  a  salt-water  lagoon.  The  Canopic  mouth 
was  sometimes  also  called  Naucraticum  Ostium  and 
Heradeoticum  Ostium.  (Herod.,  2,  17. — Diod.  Sic., 
1,  33  —  Pltn.,  5,  10.— MeUt,  1,  9.) 

CsNdrua  (or  Cakobos),  a  city  of  Egypt,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Alexandres,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  west  of  the  Ostium  Canopicum.  The 
Greek  writers  give  the  name  as  Catwbus  (Kuvu&or); 
the  Latin,  Canopus.  The  form  Kdvwiroc  occurs  also 
in  Scylax  (p.  43).  but  the  reference  there  is  to  the  isl- 
and formed  by  tbe  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  this  qosrter.— • 
Csnopus  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  most  probably 
of  Egyptisn  origin,  since  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus 
Stcufus  (1,  33)  that  each  mouth  of  the  Nile  was  de- 
fended by  a  fortified  city,  and  since  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
who  came  first  to  this  quarter,  were  only  allowed 
originally  to  enter  by  this  arm  of  the  river.  Whence 
tbe  name  of  tbe  place  arose  is  unknown.  It  came, 
very  likely,  from  the  brilliant  atar  Canobus,  which  one 
beholds,  even  in  the  southern  regions  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  hut  which  was  seen  to  rise 
in  full  splendour  by  a  spectator  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 
The  Greek  writers,  however,  not  knowing  any  better 
derivation  for  the  name,  deduced  it  from  that  of  tbe 
pilot  of  Menelaus.  who  was  fabled  to  have  been  called 
Canopus,  and  to  have  died  and  been  interred  here. 
Herodotus  mskes  no  mention  of  this  legend,  but  Scy- 
lax speaks  of  a  monument  in  this  quarter  which  Men- 
elaus, ss  be  informs  us,  erected  here  in  memory  of  his 
pdot.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  Alexandres,  Cano- 
bus must  have  been  a  very  important  place,  since  it 
1  formed  the  chief  centre  of  communication  between 
I  the  interior  of  Egypt  and  other  countries  lying  to  the 
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north.  It  rank,  however,  in  importance  after  Alexin-  j  wealthy  lady  of  this  city  (32,  52).  Philosbatu*  n 
drt-a  was  built,  aud  merely  retained  come  consequence  forma  u*  ( Vtt.  Sophist  ),  that  Hadrian  colonized  tha 
fiotn  Us  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapis,  which  latter  was  place,  and  procured  for  it  a  good  supply  of  water,  ot 
consulted  during  the  night,  and  gave  intimations  of  which  it  stood  much  in  need,  aa  we  know  from  Hor- 
the  future  to  applicants  while  sleeping  within  the  walls  ace.  (So/.,  1,  5,  90.)  The  same  poet  complains 
of  the  structure.  The  festivals,  also,  that  were  cele-  ]  also  of  the  grittiness  of  the  bread.  (Cramer's  A* 
brated  at  this  temple,  drew  large  crowds  of  both  sexes 


from  the  adjacent  country,  and  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  morals  of  all  who  took  part  in  them. 
Canopus,  in  fact,  was  slways  regarded  as  a  dissolute 
place,  snd,  even  after  Alexandres  arose,  it  was  much 
freqnented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  for  purpo- 
ses of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  situation  of  the  city  being  spoken  of  in 
hiyh  terms  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Amm.  Mar  cell., 
22,  16. )  The  festivals  of  Serapia  ceased  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  from  that  period  history 
is  e t lent  respecting  Canopus.  The  French  aavans 
found  some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  a  abort  distance 
to  the  west  of  the  modem  Aboukir.  (Monturt,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  541,  seqq.) 

Cantabri,  a  warlike  and  ferocious  people  of  Spain, 
who  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  country 
answers  to  Biscay  and  part  of  Atturias.  Augustus 
marched  in  person  against  tbem,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Cantebnans, 
however,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Tarraco,  and  kavc 
the  management  of  the  war  to  hit  generals.  They 
were  finally  reduced,  but,  rebelling  soon  after,  were 
decreed  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preferred  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  final  reduc- 
tion of  the  Canlahn  was  effected  by  Agrippa,  A.U.C. 
734,  after  they  had  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  various  ways  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
(Lit  ,  Ejnt.,  48.— F/or.,  4, 18.— Plin.,  3, 2.— Horat., 
0d.,  3.  8,22.) 

Cantium,  a  country  in  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Britain,  now  cslled  Kent.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  British  word  cant,  signifying  an  angle  or  cor- 
ner. (Consult  Adclung,  Gloss.  Med.  ti  In/.  Lot., 
vol.  2,  p.  133,  s.  v.  canto.) 

Camvlkia  lbx,  a  law  proposed  by  C.  Caouleius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  310,  and  allowing  of 
intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
(Lie  ,  4,1.) 

Canusium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aulidus,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  origin  of  Canusium  seems  to  belong  to  a  period 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  histo- 
ry, and  of  which  we  possess  no  memorials  but  what  a 
fabulous  tradition  has  conveyed  to  us.  This  tradition 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Diomede,  after  the  close  of 
the  Trojan  war.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  see  in 
Diomede  one  of  those  Pelssgic  chiefs,  who,  in  a  very 
distant  age,  formed  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  Canuaium  appears  to  have  been  in  its  earlier 
days  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  traced  the  circuit  of  the  waits  from  the  re- 
maining vestiges,  that  they  must  have  embraced  a  cir- 
cumference of  sixteen  miles.  (PratiUi,  Vta  Appia,  4, 
13.— RomatuUi,  vol.  2,  p.  265!— Compare  Strabo, 
28  )  The  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Canosa,  together  with  its  coins, 
establish  the  fact  of  the  Grecian  origin  of  this  place. 
Antiquaries  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  of  Canosa,  which,  in  point 
of  size,  numbers,  and  decorations,  far  surpass  those 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  any  other  sncient  city,  not 
even  excepting  Nola.  (Mtllingen,  Pemtures  Antiques 
its  Vasts,  dec.) — Horace  alludes  to 


aeni  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  292.) 

Capanxcs,  an  Argive  warrior,  son  of  Hipponous. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  leaders  in  the  war  against 
Thebes  (rid.  Adrastus),  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  poets  as  remarkable  for  his  daringand  impirty. 
Having  boasted  that  he  would  take  the  Thebao  city, 
in  despite  even  of  Jove,  this  deity  struck  hun  with  a 
thunderbolt  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the 
ramparts.  When  his  body  was  being  consumed  on 
the  funeral  pile,  his  wife  Evadne  threw  herself  opt* 
it  and  perished  amid  the  flames.  ./Esculapius  was 
fabled  to  have  restored  Capaneos  to  life.  (Apolioi., 

3,  6,  3  —  Id.,  3,  6.  7  —  Id  ,  37,  2  —  Id.,  3,  10,  3- 
ASsch  ,  Sept.,  c.  Theb.,  427,  stqq.—Hcyne,  ad  Apoi- 
lod.,  3,  6,  3.) 

Caprlla,  I.  (Msrcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  poet,  born, 
according  to  Cassiodoros,  at  Madaura  in  Africa :  bs 
calls  himself,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  "lbs 
foster-child  of  the  city  of  Elissa  ;"  whether  it  be  that 
he  was  born  at  Carthage,  or  else  received  his  educa- 
tion there,  which  Utter  is  the  more  probable  oprawo 
of  the  two.  The  M8S.,  however,  give  him  the  tills 
of  "  the  Carthaginian."  In  process  of  time  he  at- 
tained to  proconsular  dignity,  but  whether  he  mi  t 
Christian""  or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  he  wrote  at 
Rome  a  work  bearing  the  appellation  of  Satir*  or 
Satyricon,  divided  into  nine  books.  It  is  a  species 
of  encyclopedia,  half  prose  and  half  verse,  modelled 
after  the  Varronian  satire.  The  first  two  books  font 
a  detached  and  separate  work,  entitled  Dt  fiuptnt 
Phitologia  tt  Mercurri,  and  treating  of  the  apotk- 
eosis  of  Philology  and  her  marriage  with  Mercorr. 
We  find  in  it,  among  other  things,  a  description  of 
heaven,  which  shows  that  the  mystic  notions  of  the 
Platonists  of  that  day  approximated  in  a  very  singular 
manner  to  the  truths  of  Christianity.  In  the  «e»en 
following  books  Capella  treats  of  the  seven  sciences, 
which  formed  at  that  time  the  circle  of  human  studv. 
namely,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  astrology, 
arithmetic,  and  music,  which  comprehends  poetry. 
Thia  work,  written  in  a  barbarous  style,  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  :  hence  it  was 
frequently  copied,  and  the  text  has  become  extremely 
corrupt.  The  best  edition  of  Capella  is  tbst  of  Gnv 
tius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1599,  8vo ;  although  a  good  edition, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  a  dcsiderstoin. 
The  work  of  Giotios  is  generally  regarded  as  s  litera- 
ry wonder,  since  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  wVn 
he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  Capella,  and  pcMi^ 
hia  edition  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  was  aided  i»  it 
by  his  father,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  snd  very  prob- 
ably also  by  Joseph  Scabger,  who  induced  him  to  *'* 
tempt  the  task.  (Bakr,  Gesck.  Bom.  Lit.,  vol  I,  p- 
727.  stqq.—Sch&t,  Htst  Lit.  Bom.,  vol  3.  p. 
Walckenaer,  in  Biogr  Univ.,  vol.  7,  p.  62  ) — H.  A" 
elegiac  poet,  mentioned  with  eulogium  by  Ovid.  (Ps»'  » 

4,  16,  36.)    We  have  no  remains  of  his  prodaclioiu 
Capbka,  I.  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  the  gate  of  * 

Sebastian,  in  the  southeast  part  of  modem  Ron" 
(Ovtd,  Fast  ,  5,  192.) — II.  A  city  of  Etruria.  »«ib- 
e a st  of  Mount  Soracte.  It  is  frequently  recorded,  i» 
the  early  annals  of  Home,  among  those  which  opp» 
sed,  though  unsuccessfully,  the  gradual  encroachnw 


es  vases,  ozc.j — ttorace  alludes  to  the  mixed  dialect . , 
of  Oscan  and  Greek,  in  the  expression  employed  by  of  its  power.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  ext-""*1 
him,  •«  Canusmi  more  bthngms."  {Sat.,  I,  10,  30.)  as  to  the  modem  site,  but  the  conjecture  of  Gak»"  >» 
—It  is  staled,  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  Roman  1  now  generally  followed,  which  makes  Cspena  to  m>* 
army,  which  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Carinas,  stood  at  a  place  called  CinhuuU.  (Cramer  '  A*- 
took  refuge  here.    Livy  records  the  generous  treat-  Italy,  vol.  l,p.  231.) 

they  experienced  on  that  occaaion  from  Boaa,  a  1    CaPbttos,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  manly-** 
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(Consult,  however,  the  remarks  under  the  ar- 
Kete  Au<  J 

Csraixscs,  a  lofty  mountain  and  promontory  it 
the  sottaesstem  extremity  of  EubcM,  where  Nau- 
phes,  king  of  the  country,  to  avenge  his  son  Psla- 
mcdra.  pot  to  death  through  the  false  accusation 
brought  against  bun  by  IF  lyase*,  set  a  burning  torch 
a  ta*  darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  *a»p  wrecked  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
4'Oro,  and,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  reckoned 
verv  dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
•u  the  coast.  (iSetns.,  Trood.,  88.— Id.,  Hel,  1 136. 
—  1'*?-,  Mm  ,  11,  260. 
prt^i,  I,  115  ) 

Cariro,  1.  the  uncle  of  Paterculoe,  who  joined 
Afnppa  against  Caasius.  (Veil.  PaJerc,  2,  69.) — 
II.  Foateaus,  a  Roman  nobieman  sent  by  Antony  to 
•seas  a»  dilutes  with  Augustus.  {Horn.,  Serm., 
LS.3S) 

Caotousos,  I.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his 
lessee  on  Mount  Capitolinus. — II.  A  surname  of  M. 
Masiies,  who,  for  his  ambition  in  aspinng  to  sover- 
tsgm  power,  was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpoian  Kock, 
a^cabe  had  so  nobly  defended. — III.  Mona,  one  of 
tec  seven  hills  oo  which  Home  was  bu.lt,  contain* 
ag  the  cusdel  aod  fortress  of  the  Capitol.  Three  as- 
ee-ts  led  to  its  summit  from  below.  1st.  By  the  100 
•teas  of  the  Taxpetan  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the 
steepest  side,  where  it  overhangs  the  Tiber.  (Com- 
pare Tent**.  Hist.,  3.  71  —Ln.,  5, 46.— Plut.,  Vti. 
C*adL)  2d.  The  Cliros  Capitolinus,  which  began 
trass  the  arch  of  Tibenus  and  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
■ear  llc  present  nospital  of  the  Conaoiatwne,  and  led 
to  ths  citadel  by  a  winding  path,  ((hid,  Fast.,  I, 
261.)  3d.  The  Clivoa  Asyh.  which,  being  less  steep 
than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  ro 


by 

watch  the  tnainpbaot  generals  were  borne  in  their 
cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent  began  si  the  arch  of 
SepOmns  Severn*,  and  from  thence,  winding  to  the 
kit,  ;*s»td  near  the  ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Concord,  as  it  is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and 
ham  thence  Led  to  the  Intermontium.  The  Capitoline 
Hal  »  said  to  have  been  previously  called  Saturnioa, 
ho  the  ancient  city  of  Saturnia,  of  which  it  was  the 
criaVel  Afterward  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Mens  Tarpcins,  and  finally  it  obtained  the  appellation 
am  mentioned,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  human 
bead  being  discovered  on  its  summit,  in  maktng  the 
ioomdiLO'is  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Karre,  L.  L., 
4,  t.)  It  was  considered  as  forming  two  summits, 
though  considerably  depressed,  are  yet  suffi- 
ly  apparent.  That  which  looked  to  the  sooth 
asd  the  Tiber  was  the  Tarpcian  Rock  or  citadel ;  the 
which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced  the  north 
The  space  which  was  left  between 


■^•-v?  two  elevations  was  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
.—IV.  An  appellation  said  to  have  been 
an  individual  named  Petilnta,  who  bad  been 
of  the  Capitol.    (Compare  the  scholiast  on 
,  Sal  ,  1 ,  4.  94.)    It  is  also  related,  that  he  was 
tcr^M-.d  of  raving  stolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden 
crown,  eottsecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  that,  having  pleaded 
but  casse  m  person,  be  was  acquitted  by  the  judges,  in 
<ri&:  u»  gniifv  Augustus,  with  whom  he  was  on  friend- 
ly Hi  ins.   One  part,  at  least,  of  the  story  is  incorrect, 
■  ae»  the  C+pUoitm  were  a  branch  of  the  Petilian  fam- 
av  tang  before  this  tune.    (Compare  Vmtltaut,  Num. 
fesv  La ,  vol.  2,  p.  222.)    What  degree  of  credit 
si  ts  he  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  ia  uncer- 
taas.   (ConsoU  WizUnd,  ad  Hot  at.,  1.  r.)— V.  Ju- 
u  ji,  crifr  of  those  later  Roman  historian*,  whose  works 
fcna  what  has  been  termed  "  the  Augustan  History." 
Heaved  daring  the  reign  of  Dioelesian  and  Constan- 
ts lee  Great,  and  wo  have  from  him-tbe  lives  of  An- 
tejMis  Prn*.  Marcos  AuceUus,  Verus,  Pertinex,  Albi- 
the  two  Maxun:ns,  the  three  Gordians, 

P  ¥ 


Maxim  us,  and  Balbinua.  He  wrote  other  Uvea  aiac 
which  have  not  reached  us.  The  greater  part  of  hit 
biographies  are  dedicated  to  Dioclesiaq  and  Constan- 
tino. His  works  show  carelessness  and  want  of  prop- 
er arrangement.  (Hahr,  Gc*ek.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
p  464.  —  Motler,  DiiurL  de  Julio  Capitol,  AUdorf, 
16B9,  4to.) 

CariTOLiuM,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel  at 
Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  foundations  were 
laid  by  Taruuinius  Priscus,  A.U.C.  139,  B.C  615. 
The  walls  were  raised  by  bis  successor  Serviua  Tul- 
liua,  arid  Tarquimus  Superbus  finished  it,  A.U.C.  231, 
B.C.  633.  It  was  not,  however,  consecrated  until 
the  third  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  consul  Horatius.  It 
covered  8  acres,  was  200  feel  broad,  and  about  216 
long.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  s  nave  sacred  to 
Jupitor,_and  two  wings  or  aisles,  the  right  ascrtd  to  Ml* 
nerva,  and  the  left  to  Juno.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
forum  was  by  a  hundred  ateps.  The  magnificence  and 
richness  of  this  temple  are  almost  incredible.  All  the 
consuls  successively  made  donations  to  the  Capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  2000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  gilding  of  the  whole 
a *eb  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  undertaken 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  tost,  according  to 
Plutarch,  31,000  ulenta.  The  gates  of  the  temple 
were  of  brass,  covered  with  large  platea  of  gold.  ,  The 
insido  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble,  and  was  adorn* 
ed  with  vessels  and  ahielda  of  solid  silver,  with  gilded 
chariot*,  dec.  The  Capitol  was  burned  >n  the  time  of 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  670,  B  C.  84,  through  the  negligence 
of  thoee  who  kept  it,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  died  be- 
fore the  dedication,  which  was  performed  by  Q  Catu* 
lus,  A.U.C.  675.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Vttelliua,  19th  December,  A  D.  69; 
and  Vespasian,  who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it 
again  in  ruins  at  hia  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again 
for  the  last  lime,  and  made  it  more  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent than  any  of  his  predecessors  had,  and  spent  1  'J, 000 
talents  in  gilding  iL — The  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
term  Capitolium  ia  deservedly  ridiculed  by  a  modern 
tourist :  "  It  was  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  that  a  human  head  was  found, 
according  to  Roman  legends;  and  the  augurs  de- 
clared this  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire.  The 
hill,  in  consequence,  which  bad  been  originally  calW 
ed  SoJurmus,  and  then  Taipei  ye,  was  now  denom- 
inated Capttoltus  (Caput  Oln\  because  this  bead,  it 
seems,  belonged  to  somebody  railed  Tolius  or  Olios, 
though  how  tbey  knew  the  man's  narce  from  his  scull 
I  never  could  discover."  (Reins  w  bV«  JVnw.'eta.-i 
Century,  vol.  1,  p.  179.)  Equally  unfortunate  ia  the 
etymology  assigned  by  Nork,  who  deduces  Capitolioaa 
from  caput  (tov)  rrroXeuc,  where  irroieuc  ia  the  oil 
form  for  ir6?.eocf  and  which  old  form,  in  the  prurees 
of  time,  dropped  the  ft  inatead  of  the  r  .'  {EiymoL 
Handwort,  vol.  1.  p.  128.) 

CAPfADoclA,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  o* 
the  north  by  Galatia  and  Pontus,  west  by  Pbrygia, 
cast  by  the  Euphrates,  and  south  by  Cihcia.  lit 
eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  term 
Cappadocia,  under  the  Persians,  had  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  later  geography  :  it  comprised  two 
satrapies,  Cappadocia  the  greater  and  Cappadocia  on 
the  Pontus  Euiiniis.  The  first  satrap  of  the  greater 
Cappadocia  was  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Per- 
sia, and  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  which  the  great  king  probably  allowed,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prevent  it.  The  founder  of  thie 
dynasty  waa  named  Anaphus,  and,  according  to  Die- 
dorus  Sicnlus  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  244,  p.  Ilh7).  was  one 
of  the  seven  conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smcrdia. 
Datamea,  the  grandson  of  Anaphus,  was  the  first  regu- 
lar sovereign  of  this  Cappadocian  dynasty  ;  and  after 
|  him  and  hie  son  Ariemnes,  we  have  a  long  list  of 
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princes,  all  bearing  the  name  of  Ariaratbcs  for  sever- 
al generations.  (Kid.  Ariarathes.) — Cappadocia  wan 
surrounded  on  three  aides  by  great  ranges  of  mount- 
ains, besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  miner- 
al productions  were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  country.  Strabo  specifies  the  rich 
mineral  colour  called  Sinople,  from  its  being  exported 
by  the  merchants  of  Sinope,  but  which  was  really  dug 
to  the  mines  of  Cappadocia :  also,  onyx ;  crystal ;  a 
kind  of  white  agate,  employed  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  lapis  spccularis :  this  last  was  found 
in  Urge  masses,  and  was  a  considerable  article  of  the 
export  trade.  The  champagne  country  yielded  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  and  the  wines  of  some 
districts  vied  with  those  of  Greece  in  strength  and 
flavour.  Cappadocia  was  also  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
but  more  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  horses ; 
and  the  onager,  or  wild  ass,  abounded  in  the  mount- 
ains towards  Lycaonia.  (Strab.,  53ft,  seqq.)—  Herod- 
otus informs  us,  that  in  the  days  of  Crasus  and  Cy- 
rus the  people  commonly  known  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Cappadocians  were  termed  Syrians  by  the 
Greeks,  while  the  Persian*  employed  the  more  usual 
appellation.  (Herod.,  1, 72. — Id.,  7,72  )  A  portion, 
moreover,  of  this  same  nation,  who  occupied  the  coast 
of  Pontus  and  Paphlagonia.  about  Sinope  and  Arnisus, 
Ipngyetained  the  name  of  Leucoayri,  or  white  Syrians, 
to  distinguish  tbem  from  the  more  swarthy  and  south- 
ern inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  (Strab.,  544.) 
The  origin  of  the  Cappadocians,  therefore,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor,,  was  of 
Asiatic  growth,  unmixed  with  the  Thracian  hordes 
which  had  overrun  Phrygia  and  al!  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula.  (Cramer 's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  105, 
seqq.)— The  Cappadocians  bore  among  the  ancients 
the  character  ol  volatility  and  faithlessness.  They 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic  remark,  for 
having  refused  freedom  when  it  was  offered  them  by 
the  Romans,  and  for  having  preferred  to  live  under 
the  sway  of  kings.  (Justin,  38,  2.)  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  very  surprising  in  this  refusal,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of  free- 
dom, and  who  had  become  habituated  to  regal  away. 
Their  moral  character  is  severely  satirized  in  the  well- 
known  epigram,  which  states  that  a  viper  bit  a  Cap- 
padocian,  but  died  itself  from  the  poisonous  and  cor- 
rupt blood  of  ike  latter  ! — The  Greeks  and  Romans 
found  in  this  country  few  towns,  but  a  number  of 
strong  castles  on  the  mountains,  and  large  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  celebrated  temples,  to  which  the 
latter  served  as  a  kind  of  protection.  Most  of  these 
villages  became  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  this  people  had  destroyed  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds on  the  mountains.  (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  2,  p.  216,  seq.) 

Cappaoox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  bounding  it  on  the 
side  of  Galatia,and  falling  into  the  Halys.  (Plin  ,6,3  ) 

Capbaeiv,  t.  a  mountainous  island,  south  of  Dalearis 
Major  or  Majorca,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  nu- 
merous goats  (caper,  eapra).  The  modem  name  is 
Cabrera.  (Pliny,  3,  6.) — II.  One  of  the  Fortunata? 
InsulsB,  or  Canaries.  Some  make  it  the  modern 
Palma,  but  it  answers  rather  to  Gornera.  (Manner!, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p.  628  ) 

Capukm,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  situ- 
ate near  the  promontory  of  Minerva.  It  is  now  Capri. 
This  island  is  chiefly  known  in  history  as  the  abode  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  infamous  debauchery. 
(Sueton.,  Tib.,  c.  42,  seqq. — Tacit.,  .Ann.,  6,  I. — Dio 
Cass,M,  22  )— Tradition  reported,  that  this  island 
was  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Tcloboc,  who  are 
mentioned  as  a  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  the  Echi- 
nades,  a  group  of  islands  al  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloiis, 
in  Acamania ;  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Caprero 
no  one  has  informed  us.   (Compare  Sckol.  in  A  poll. 


Rhod.,  Argon.,  1.)  Augustus  was  the  first  eniprn 
who  made  Capres?  his  residence,  being  struck,  as  8o< 
tonius  relates,  by  the  happy  presage  of  an  old  decayi 
ilex  having,  as  it  wss  said,  revived  on  his  arrival  thcr 
Not  long  after,  he  obtained  the  island  from  the  Ne 
poll  tans,  by  giving  them  in  exchange  that  of  lickt> 
which  belonged  to  him.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  92.)  Tiberi. 
was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  from  its  dirl 
culty  of  sccess,  being  cut  off  from  sll  approach,  eicc| 
on  one  side,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  cliffs.  Tt 
mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  pro 
pect,  which  extends  over  the  whole  bsy  of  NaiJej 
might  also,  ss  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  b 
choice.  Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erecu* 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named  after  the  tweh 
chief  deities.  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  4,  67  )  The  roms  of  tt 
villa  of  Jove,  which  was  the  most  conspicuous,  u 
still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  ti 
wards  Sorrento.  It  is  probably  the  aame  with  ti 
Art  Tibern  of  Pliny  (3,  6)  —The  ialand  of  Capn,  i 
the  present  dav»  abounds  so  much  with  various  bird 
of  passage,  but  especially  with  quails,  that  the  grate 
part  of  the  bishop's  income  arises  from  this  souro 
Hence  it  has  been  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  Quails. 
In  bad  years  the  number  caught  is  about  12,000,  i 
jrood  years  it  exceeds  60.000.  The  island  is  su 
rounded  by  steep  rocks,  which  render  the  approach  i 
it  very  dangerous.  In  the  centre  the  mountains  reced 
from  each  other,  and  a  vale  intervenes,  remarkable  k 
its  beauty  and  fertility.  The  climate  of  the  island  i 
a  delightful  one ;  the  lofty  rocks  on  the  coast  keep  oi 
the  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  the  Seabreeze  tempei 
the  heat  of  summer.  (Malte-  Bran,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  [ 
240,  Brussels  ed.) 

Capsa,  a  town  of  Libva,  in  the  district  of  Byxaciun 
north  of  the  Palus  Trilo'nis,  surrounded  by  vast  dewrti 
Here  Jugurtha  kept  his  treasures.  It  was  surprise 
by  Marius;  and  was  destroyed  in  the  war  ol  Cmj 
and  Metellus  Scipio.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and  i 
now  Cafsa.  Saliust  (Bell.  Jug.,  94)  ascribe*  ih 
origin  of  this  place  to  the  Libyan  Hercules.  Diode 
rus  Siculus  also  (4,  18)  speaks  of  a  large  city,  cal'e 
Hecatonpvlos,  from  its  hundred  gates,  and  which  »i 
founded  in  a  fertile  spot  in  the  desert  by  Hercules,  i 
he  was  proceeding  from  Libya  to  Egypt,  rianno 
said  to  have  taken  thta  city  during  the  first  Panic  *» 
(Diod.,  2,  24,  ere.  1— Compare  Polyb.,  1.  73.)  Mai 
nert  identifies  Hecatonpylos  with  Capsa,  and  strive*  t 
elucidate  the  fable  by  aacribing  to  the  place  an  Egvf 
tian  origin.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2.  p.  346. 
Gesenius  derives  the  namo  of  Capsa  from  the  Puw 
captsa,  " a  bolt,"  "  bar,"  or  "  barrier."  (Pharn 
p.  421.) 

Capo  a,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  the  capital  « 
Campania  until  ruined  by  the  Romans.  Its  ongim 
name  was  Vulturous,  whioh  was  changed  by  tbe  Tyi 
rheni,  after  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Cspw 
This  latter  name  was  derived  from  that  of  their  lesdt 
Capvs,  who.  according  to  Festus,  received  this  appa 
latton  from  his  feet  being  deformed  snd  turned  u 
ward.  The  name  is  not  of  Latin,  bat  Tuscan  ongu 
The  I-atins,  however,  pretended,  notwithstanding,  t 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Romulus,  wh 
named  it,  as  they  staled,  after  one  of  his  ancestor 
Capua  was  the  chief  city  of  the  southern  Tyrrheni 
and  even  after  it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  cat 
tinued  to  be  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  B»f« 
Capua  paased  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  a  drew 
ful  massacre  of  its  Tyrrhenian  inhabitants  bv  th«  Sas; 
nites  put  the  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  peopk 
Livy  appears  to  have  confounded  this  event  with  ti 
origin  of  the  plsce.  when  he  makes  it  to  have  change 
its  name  from  Vulturous  to  Capua,  sfter  the  Sams* 
leader  Capye.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  retabatu 
should  have  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  ban'! >  c 
the  Romans,  themselves  in  part  of  Tyr 1 
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PcUatrm  descent.  Capna  deeply  oflrrded  them  by 
op*n:nz  rts  pates  to  Hannibal  after  the  victory  of  Can- 
rue.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  was  of 
i  unmt  fearful  nature,  when,  fire  year*  after,  the  city 
aga/n  fcii  sodcr  then-  dominion.  Moat  of  the  senators 
and  principal  inhabitants  were  pat  to  death,  the  greater 
part  of  the  re  (naming  citizens  were  sold  into  slavery,  and 
K  a  decree  of  the  senate  the  Capuani  ceased  to  exist 
u  a  people.  The  ctty  and  territory,  however,  did  not 
Wow  thereupon  deserted.  A  few  inhabitants  were 
iViwrd  to  remain  in  the  former,  and  the  latter  was  in 
a  peal  aaeasure  sold  by  the  Romans  to  the  neighbour- 
ing roaimuniuee.  Julius  Cesar  sent  a  powerful  colo- 
ns to  Capoa.  and  under  the  emperors  it  again  flourish- 
ed But  A  suffered  greatly  from  the  barbarians  in  a 
bter  age ;  so  much  so.  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Lan- 
dttfaa  and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando  transferred  the 
ucabrtanta  to  Casilinum.  on  the  Vulturnus,  19  stadia 
iatasc  This  is  the  site  of  modern  Capua.  (Man- 
ar*.  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  701,  766  ) 

Carrs,  I.  •  Trojan  who  came  with  .Eneas  info  Ha- 
ir, sod.  according  to  the  common,  but  erroneous,  ec- 
cooot,  founded  the  city  of  Capua.  ( Vtd.  Capus.) — II. 
A  *<-r<i  of  Asaaraeue,  by  a  daughter  of  the  Simots. 
He  was  father  of  Ancbises  by  Themis.  {Ovid,  F*st.% 
4.33.) 

Cab,  I  a  son  of  Phoroneos,  king  of  Megsra.  {Pau- 
1,  40.) — II.  A  son  of  Manes,  and  regarded  by 
.inarch  of  their  nee.    {Herod.,  1, 
171  — Srrci..  659  ) 

CtiACALL*.  Antoninus  Bassisnus,  eldest  son  of  the 
Emperor  Severn*.    His  name  CaracaHa  was  derived 
bom  a  specks  of  Gallic  cassock  which  he  was  fond  of 
weanng ;  that  of  Bassianus  from  his  maternal  grand- 
father.    Caracalla  was  bom  at  Lugdunum  {Lyons), 
A  D.  1**.  tad  appointed  by  his  father  his  colleague  in 
the  goverameMt  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.    And  yet 
he  is  sasi.  even  at  this  early  sge,  to  hsve  attempted  his 
hie.    Severus  died  A.D.  311,  snd  wss  sue- 
by  his  two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta.  These 
Iwq  brother*  bore  towards  each  other,  even  from  infsn- 
er.  ibe  aaort  inveterate  hatred.    After  a  campaign 
the  Caledonians,  they  concluded  a  disgraceful 
They  then  wished  to  divide  the  empire  be- 
tbem ;  but  their  design  was  opposed  by  their 
mother.  Julia,  and  by  the  principal  men  in  the  state, 
and  Caracalla  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
Vr  caesrag  him  to  be  assaasinated.  '  After  many  un- 
farresstaT  attempt*,  he  pretended  to  desire  a  recon- 
arwJ  requested  his  mother  to  procure  him  an 
with  bis  brother  in  her  own  apartment : 
I.  and  was  stabbed  in  bis  mother's  arms, 
A  D  ti  t,  by  several  centurions,  who  hsd  received  or- 
ders to  this  effect.    The  prauorian  guards  were  pre- 
vailed epoo.  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Caracalla 
soie  emperor,  and  to  declare  Geta  an  enemy  to  the 
stale,  and  the  senate  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the 
to&rrs     After  this,  the  whole  life  of  Caracalla  was 
amly  ose  serves  of  cruelliea  and  acts  of  extravagant  fol- 
k    All  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Geta 
•ew  pot  tj  death,  not  even  their  children  being  spared. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  makes  the  whole  number 
s<  nettms  to  bare  amounted  to  30,000.    {Dio  Cass  , 
77,  4  )    Among  those  who  fell  in  this  horrid  butehery 
•as  the  celebrated  lawyer  Pspinian.    And  yet,  after 
t-.rv  by  a  singular  act  of  contradiction,  he  not  only  put 
to  death  many  of  those  who  hsd  been  concerned  in  the 
BreroW  of  hi*  brother,  but  even  demanded  of  the  sen- 
r*  that  be  should  be  enrolled  among  the  gods.  His 
•sclera  wss  SyiU.  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  ■dom- 
ed   L*fce  this  dictator,  he  enriched  his  soldiers  with 
theasow  extravagant  largesses  which  extortion  enabled 
hsji  to  famish.    The  augmentation  of  pay  received  by 
*e»  »  tajd  to  have  amounted  to  380  millions  of  ses- 
*re*»  a  year     As  cruel  as  Caligula  and  Nero,  but 
r,  he  regarded  the  senate  and  people 


with  equal  hatred  and  contempt.  From  motives  of  av- 
arice, he  gave  all  the  freemen  of  the  empire  the  right 
of  citizenship,  and  was  the  first  who  received  Egyp- 
tians into  the  senate.  Of  til  his  follies,  however,  the 
greatest  was  his  admiration  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
Prom  his  infancy  he  made  this  monarch  his  model,  and 
copied  him  in  everything  which  it  was  essy  to  imitate. 
He  had  even  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand men.  all  bom  in  Macedonia,  and  commanded  by 
officers  bearing  the  same  names  with  those  who  had 
served  under  Alexander.  Convinced,  moreover,  that 
Aristotle  hsd  participated  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  son  of  Philip,  he  caused  the  works  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  be  burned.  With  equally  foolish  enthu- 
siasm for  Achilles,  he  made  him  the  object  of  hie 
deepest  veneration.    He  went  to  I  Worn  to  visit  the 

J ;r*ve  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
reedman  named  Festos,  to  imitate  Achilles  in  his  grief 
for  Patroclus.  His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaul, 
where  he  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties,  was  still  more 
degrading.  He  crossed  over  the  Rhine  in'o  the  conn- 
tries  of  the  Cstti  snd  Alemanni.  The  Cstti  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  him  to  repass  the  river  only  on 
condition  of  paying  them  a  large  sum  of  money.  He 
next  marched  through  the  land  of  the  Alemanni  as  an 
ally,  and  built  several  fortifications.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  as  if  he  intended  to 
take  them  into  hia  service,  snd  csused  his  own  troops 
to  surround  them  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit  ho  assumed  the  surname  of  Alt  man- 
mcus.  In  Dacia  he  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Cioths.  He  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Antioch  with 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  who  submitted  to  all  his 
demands.  He  invited  Abgares,  the  king  of  Edcssa, 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  to  Antioch,  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  took  possession  of  his  estates.  He  exer- 
cised the  same  treachery  towards  Vologeses,  king  of 
Armenia  ;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to  arms  and  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  After  this  Caracalla  went  to 
Alexandres,  to  punish  the  people  of  that  city-for  ridi- 
culing him.  While  preparations  were  making  for  a 
great  massacre,  he  offered  hecatombs  to  Serapia,  and 
visited  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  his 
imperial  ornaments  by  way  of  offering  He  afterward 
devoted  the  inhabitants  for  several  days  and  nights  to 
plunder  snd  butchery,  snd  seated  himself,  in  order  to 
have  a  view  of  the  bloody  spectscle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Serapia,  where  he  consecrated  the  dagger 
which  be  had  drawn,  some  years  before,  sgsinst  his  own 
brother.  His  desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parihians  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  pesce,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabanus  had  refused  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
He  found  the  country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
through  Media,  and  approached  the  capita).  The  Par- 
thiana,  who  had  retired  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  moon- 
tains,  were  preparing  to  attack  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing yesr  with  sll  their  forces  Caracalla  returned 
without  delay  to  Mesopotamia,  without  having  even 
seen  the  Parthians  When  the  senate  received  from 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the  Esst.  they  de- 
creed him  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Pmrlkkus.  Be- 
ing informed  of  the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Parthi- 
ans, he  prepared  to  renew  the  contest :  but  Macrtnns, 
the  pranorian  prefect,  whom  he  had  offended,  assassi- 
nated him  at  Edessa,  A.D.  817,  on  his  way  to  the 
temple  of  Liinus.  His  reign  hsd  lasted  more  than 
six  yesrs.  It  is  remsrkablc,  that  this  prince,  al- 
though he  did  so  much  to  degrade  the  throne  of 
the  Cesars.  yet  raised  at  Rome  some  of  the  most 
splendid  structures  that  graced  the  cspital.  Magnifi- 
cent therm o?  bore  his  name,  and  among  other  monu- 
ments of  lavish  expenditure  waa  a  triumphal  arch,  on 
which  were  represented  the  victories  and  achieve- 
ments of  his  lather  Scvcrus.  Notwithstanding  hia 
crimes,  Caracalla  was  deified  sfter  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate.   {Die  C«m.,  183,  1,  »*qq.-  Sfurtian.t 
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Vtt.  CaractU.—Biogr.  Urn*.,  vol.  7,  p.  96.— En~ 
cuclop.  Am.,  vol.  2,  p.  50G.) 

Caracatss,  a  pvole  of  Germania  Prim*,  in  Belgic 
Gaul.  Their  country  answer*  now  to  tbe  diocese  of 
Maitnce.    (Tacit.,  Hut.,  4,  70 ) 

Caractacos,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  a  peo- 
ple occupying  what  is  now  South  W*U*.  After  with- 
standing, for  the  space  of  nine  yean,  the  Roman  arms, 
ho  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  by  Ostorius  Scap- 
ula, and  his  forces  put  to  the  rout.  Taking  refuge, 
upon  this,  with  Cartismaodua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
he  was  betrayed  by  her  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
and  led  to  Home  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
his  capture.  Claudius,  who  was  emperor  at  tbe  time, 
augmented  the  territories  of  Cartismandua.  and  trium- 
phal honours  wore  decreed  to  Ostorius.  This  exploit 
was  compared  to  the  capture  of  Syphax  by  Scipio,  and 
that  of  Pcrses  by  Psulua  ^Emilius.  The  manly  and 
independent  bearing,  however,  of  the  British  prince, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  .qm- 
pcror,  excited  so  much  admiration,  that  his^feiters 
were  removed,  and  freedom  was  granted  him,  together 
with  hia  wife  and  children,  who  had  shared  his  captivi- 
ty. Some  time  after  Claudius  sent  him  back  to  his 
native  island  with  rich  presents,  and  be  reigned  there 
for  two  years  after,  remaining  during  all  that  period  a 
firm  friend  to  the  Romans.  (Tact/.,  Ann.,  12,  33, 
sew.— Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  7,  p.  103.) 

Caramb,  or,  with  less  accuracy,  Carallis,  a  city  of 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  soon  made 
the  capital  of  tbe  island.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modern  Cagliari,  but  it  reached,  in  fact,- far- 
ther to  the  east  than  Cagliari,  up  to  the  present  Capo 
St.  Etia.  This  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  the  city  and  promontory  of  Caralis  together.  Clau- 
dian  also  alludes  to  the  long  extent  of  the  place. 
-  TendUur  \n  longum  Cara/ia,"  cVc.  (Bell.  Gild., 
680.)  Ita  harbour,  which  afforded  a  good  shelter, 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a 
place  cf  importance.  (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
3,  P.  490.) 

Carambis,  I.  a  promontory  of  Paphlagonia,  now  Ka- 
rempi,  facing  Criu-Metopon  (Cape  Cno),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese.  (Sirab.,  645  —  Pl,n.,  6,  2.) — It.  A 
city  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax, 
Penpl,  p.  34  —  Flin.,  6,  2.)  * 

Caranub,  a  descendant  of  Temenus  the  son  of 
Hercules.  According  to  Justin  (7,  I),  Velleius  Pa- 
terculiw  (1,6),  Pausanias  (9,  40X  and  others,  he  quit- 
ted Argoa,  his  nstive  city,  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous 
body  of  colonists,  and,  arriving  in  ^Emathia,  a  district 
of  Macedonia,  then  ruled  by  Midas,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Edessa,  the  capital,  where  he  established  his 
away,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Considerable  doubts,  however,  arise,  upon 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides,  aa  to  tbe  authenticity  of  the  adventure  ascribed 
to  Caranus.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mace- 
donia.) 

Car  aOsius,  a  nstive  of  Gaul,  born  among  the  Mena- 
pti.  His  naval  abilities  attracted  tbe  notice  of  Max- 
imum, who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  squadron 
against  tbe  pirates.  He  proved,  however,  unfaithful 
to  his  trust,  and  too  much  bent  on  enriching  himself. 
Maxitnian  thereupon  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  Carausius,  apprized  of  this  in  season,  retired  with 
bis  fleet  to  Britain.  Here  be  succeeded  in  gaining 
over,  or  else  intimidating,  the  only  Roman  legion  that 
remained  in  the  island,  and  finally  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  He  forced  the  emperors  Maximum  and  Dio- 
cletian to  acknowledge  hia  authority,  which  be  main- 
tained for  the  space  of  seven  years.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  Allectus.  (Crevier,  Hut.  dot  Ems.  Rom., 
vol.  6,  p.  177,  202.) 

Carso,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  tbe  Papirian 
family  at  Rome.    Several  distinguished  men  bore  this 


name,  among  whom  were,  I.  Cains,  a  Roman  orator.  I 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  was  i 
cused  of  seditious  conduct  by  L.  Crastus,  and  comrti 
ted  suicide  by  swallowing  cantharides.  (Cic.  An 
27,  tt  A3  — Id  ,  Or.,  34— Id  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  9, 21  )  I 
was  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  tbe  assas»ir 
tionof  the  younger  A  fricanus.  (Ctc,  Or.,  2,40—  t 
id  Fam.,  I.  e.)— -II.  Cneius,  son  of  tbe  preceding.  * 
three  times  consul,  end  at  last  proconsul  in  Ga 
He  was  a  partisan  of  Marius',  and  was  put  to  dei 
by  order  of  Pompey,  st  Lilybwum,  in  Sicily.  Conau 
as  regarda  the  singular  attachment  to  life  which 
displayed,  the  account  given  by  Valerius  Maxim 
(9,  13). 

Cabchedok  (Kapxvbvv),  the  Greek  name  of  C. 
ihage. 

Caroia,  a  town  in  the  Three ian  Cbereonesas, 
the  top  of  the  Sinus  Melanis.  It  was  destroyed  I 
Lystmachus  when  he  founded  Lysimachia  a  little  son 
of  it.  -  It»  derived  ita  name  from  being  built  in  the  for 
of* a  Medrt.  It  was  also  called  Hexamibum,  becso 
the  isthmus  is  here  about  six  miles  across.  -  It  was  afu 
ward  rebuilt,  and  is  now  HexamUi.  (Plin.,  4.  11.- 
Mtla,  2,  %  —Soim  ,  c.  10.— Ptd.,  3,  12— Hen* 
7,68.) 

Carduchi,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gordyene,  a  distri 
of  Armenia  Major,  inhabiting  the  Monies  Corduci 
between  the  Tigris  and  Lake  Arsissa.  Strabo  as 
that  in  his  time  they  were  called  Gordytri.  Pliny  ( 
12)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (i,  10)  both  make  roentu 
of  the  Monies  Gordyeti,  but  the  former  writer  clt 
where  (6,  17)  informs  us  that  the  Carduchi  were  ca 
ed  in  his  time  Cordueni.  The  modern  Kurd*  are  r 
garded  as  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  prop! 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  5.  16,  cVc— Consult  Krugcr.  ad  let 

CaRIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  tbe  sooth  < 
Ionia  and  Lydia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  tl 
course  of  the  Marauder.  In  extent  it  was  the  lea 
considerable  of  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula ;  bu 
from  the  number  of  towns  end  villages  assigned  i 
it  by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  would  seem  to  hi' 
been  vory  populous.  The  corresponding  division  < 
the  Turkish  provinces,  in  modern  geogrsphv.  is  calk 
Munusha.  Cam  was  a  fruitful  country,  and  produce) 
like  tbe  surroumling  regions,  wheat,  oil,  wine,  Ai 
Tbe  Carians  were  not  considered  by  Herodotus  an 
other  early  Greek  historians  as  the  aboriginal  mhab 
tants  of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated  the 
name.  Herodotus,  himself  a  native  of  Caria,  and  wh 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  been  well  acquaint* 
with  its  traditions,  believed  that  the  people  who  inttl 
ited  it  had  formerly  occupied  the  islands  of  the  £e«' 
under  the  name  of  Lelegcs ;  but  that,  being  redurt 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  tbey  were  removed  by  ihi 
sovereign  to  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  tbey  stil 
however,  continued  to  be  his  vassals,  and  to  serve  h  < 
more  especially  in  hia  maritime  expeditions.  At  tb 
period,  says  the  historian,  tbe  Carians  were  by  far  th 
most  celebrated  of  tbe  existing  nations  ;  they  excellr 
m  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  tbe  Greeks  sscnbi 
to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  snd  tbe  devices  an 
handles  of  shields.  ( Herod.,  1, 171  —Compere  Aneo 
tt  Ale.  ap.  Sirab.,  661.)  The  Carians  appear  to  ha* 
been,  at  an  early  period,  great  pirates,  snd  it  wa*  f< 
this  reason,  doubtless,  tbst  Minos  expelled  them  ftor 
the  island,  while  he  was  glad,  at  the  same  time,  t 
avail  himself  of  their  skill  snd  enterprise  for  the  agjrw 
dixement  of  his  own  empire.  The  account  which  tn 
Carians  themselves,  however,  gave  of  tbe  origin  o 
their  race,  indicates  a  near  degree  of  affinity  with  ill 
Lydians  and  Mysians,  for  they  msde  Lydns  snd  Mj 
sus  the  brothers  of  Car.  tbe  patriarch  of  their  natioi 
(Herod  ,  1,  171—  Strab.,  659.)  Hence  it  is  "©<  Ul 
reasonable  to  suppose,  that  as  Thrace  and  Maeedwii 
furniahed  those  numerous  tribes,  which,  under  the  *ei 
tral  names  of  Lelegcs,  Caucooes,  and  Pelasg',  >w£1 
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i  of  the  ,/Epoan  and  the  isl- 
and* of  that  sea,  tbe  Carians  therefore  must  have  be- 
onged  to  ue  same  great  family,  since  they  are  con- 
by  tbe  best  authorities  with  the  lelegee.  It 
to  say  what  nation  inhabited  Carta  before 
removed  thither  the  people  from  whom  it 
ru  m  .  but  :t  i»  not  improbable  that  the  I'lur- 
of  it.  For  we  know  that 
and  other  islands  off  the 
est*,  tad  A  thenar  us  remarks  (4,  p.  174)  that  certain 
pan*  n«d  applied  the  name  Pbosmce  to  Carta.  The 
»p..».tr  to  tia««  offered  but  Uulfl  resistance  to 
u  '  r.-iT-k  settlers  who  successively  established  them- 
;•,<  r  coast,  and  to  ha\e  been  gradually  con- 
iced  to  tbe  southern  coast  chiefly,  and  to  the  valleys 
•!  uyjse  streams  which  are  tributary  to  tbe  Msssn- 
ear.  towards  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Piaidia.  We 
ami  them  also  yielding  to  the  superior  ascendency 
af  tbe  Lvdiana,  under  the  dominion  of  Alysttes  and 
Cesssos  (JVac.,  Danuuc  .,  p.  243.— Herod ,  1,  28.) 
<j*  toe  overthrow  of  tbe  i.ydian  empire  they  passed 
swier  tbe  Persian  sway.  Tbe  policy  of  the  sovereigns 
af  Persia  was.  to  establish  in  each  subject  or  tributary 
apparently  independent  of  them, 
authority  at  home  afforded  the 
that  the,  people  would  everywhere  be 
the  control  of  tbe  court  of  Susa.  It 
that  tbe  dynasty  of  Cahan  princes, 
their  residence  at  Halicarnassus.  owed  its 
.A  sketch  of  their  historv  will  be  given  in  the 
of  that  city.  From  the  Persian  Carta  passed 
;j  ds»  Macedonian  sway.  At  a  later  period,  it  appears 
jo  save  been,  for  a  lime,  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lsypi.  (  PWyiV .  3, 3. )  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion 
sf  Aeaaochus  -.  bat,  on  his  defest  by  Scipio,  tbe  Ro- 
sas, senate  bestowed  this  part  of  tbe  conquered  mon- 
arch's termor*  upon  the  Rbodians.  It  was  afterward 
and  occupie  d  for  a  short  time,  by  Mithradates, 
annexed  by  tbe  Romans  to  the  procon- 
of  Asia.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 

Caais^.  a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cicero,  Pompcy, 
i=d  otbr  r-  .f  tbe  principal  Romans  dwelt.  From  the 
eosthec  Asa?*,  which  Virgil  applies  to  the  Carinas,  we 
aay  antV r.  that  tbe  bouses  which  stood  in  this  quarter 
of  Baden'.  Rome  were  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
■enac sseganee  and  grandeur.  (.En.,  8,  361,  seqq.) 
The  esssr  Cannes  is  derived,  as  Nardini  not  improba- 
My  supposes,  from  the  street's  being  placed  in  a  hol- 
low between  the  Ccelian,  Esqciline,  and  Palatine  hills. 
»  Amcuut  /#«/</,  vol.  1,  p.  375.) 

(M.  Acaatius),  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
'  •-  :•«.  «w  jrave  him  the  title  of  (.Vsar,  and 
mi  Augustus,  together  with  the  government  of 
'"tncura.  Africa,  and  the  West,  when  he  him- 
settmg  out  with  his  second  son  Numerianua, 
to  asske  war  against  the  Persians.  Carus,  knowing 
lbs  evil  qualities  of  Cahnus,  gave  bim  this  charge 
reluctance,  but  he  had  no  alternative,  as 
though  superior  in  every  respect  lo  his 
tides  brother,  was  too  young  to  hold  so  important  a 
eassjaaarid  As  soon  as  Carina*  entered  Gsut,  which 
bs  father  bad  particularly  charged  him  to  defend  against 
tbe  hsrbansna,  who  menaced  an  irruption,  he  gave 
mself  up  to  the  most  degrading  excesses,  discharged 
tbe  assst  virtuous  men  from  public  employment,  and 
the  vile  companions  of  hia  debaucheries, 
of  tbe  death  of  his  father  he  indulged  in 
excesses  and  new  crimes.  Still,  however,  his 
and  bis  victories  merit  praise.  He  defeated 
who  had  begun  to  attack  the  empire, 
oilers  the  S annate,  and  he  afterward  over 
Sabron*  Julian  us,  who  bad  assumed  the  purple 
He  then  marched  against  Dioclesian,  who 
after  the  death  of 
in  M tea i a,  and  a«v- 


eral  engagements  took  place,  in  which  success 
ed  balanced.  At  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margum,  and  Carinus  was  on  the  point  of  gain- 
ing a  complete  victory,  when  he  was  slam  by  a  tribune 
of  hia  own  army,  who  had  received  an  outrage  at  his 
hands.  This  event  took  place  A.D.  285,  so  that  tho 
reign  of  Carinus,  computing  it  from  his  father's  death, 
was  a  little  more  than  one  year.  ( Voptsc.,  Car.,  7. 
— 7d\,  Numer.,  11. — 7d.,  Conn.,  lfi,  seq. — Sitid  ,  s.  v. 
Kapivoc. — Euirop.,  dec.)  If  historians  have  decried 
Carinus  for  his  vices,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
poets  to  sing  his  praises.  Nemcsianus  and  Calpur- 
niua  have  followed  the  example  of  Virgil ;  and,  as  tbe 
latter  has  placed,  on  the  lips  of  shepherds,  eulogiuma  on 
Augustus,  so  these  two  bards  have  sung  in  tbeir  ec- 


I  them  both  to  the  rank  of 


vol.  7,  p.  137,  $eq 


tbe  rank  of  gods  !  ( Btogr.  Untv., 
—  Crtxner,  Hut.  Emp.  Rom  ,  vol 


logucs  tbe  praises  of  Carinus  and  Numcrian,  and  have 
vol.  7, 

6,  p.  150,  seqq.) 

CarmanIa,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Persia  and 
Gedrosia,  now  Kerman.  Its  capital  waa  Carmania  or 
Kir  man,  southeast  of  Persepolis.  (Plin.,  6,  23,  see. 
—Soli*.,  c.  104.— Arrmn,  Exp.  Ai,  6.  28.) 

Carme  i .ua,  a  god  of  the  Syrians,  who  was 
ped  on  Mount  Carmel  He  had  an  altar,  but  no  tem- 
ple. According  to  Tacitus,  a  priest  of  this  deity  pre- 
dicted to  Vespasian  that  he  would  be  emperor.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Broticr,  ad  Tacit  ,  Hut.,  2,  78.) 


Carmenta  and  Carmkntis,  according  to  the  nld 
Italian  legend,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Evander,  with  whom  she  waa  aaid  to  have  come  to 
Italy.  Her  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Themis, 
and  the  appellation  Carmenta,  ur  Carmentis,  to  have 
been  given  her  from  her  delivering  oracles  in  vert* 
{Carmtna. — Compare  Kruse,  Hellks,  vol  1,'p.  444, 
in  notis).  Carmenta  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a 
deity  similar  to  tbe  Camens  or  Muses.  That  ahe 
was  an  ancient  Italian  deity  is  clear,  for  she  had  a 
flamen  and  a  festival  (Cut ,  Brut ,  14.)  The  Car- 
mental  ia  were  on  the  1 1th  and  15lh  of  January.  Car- 
menta was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons.  They 
prayed,  on  this  occasion,  to  two  deities,  named  Porn- 
ma  and  Prosa,  or  Antivorta  and  Postvorta,  for  a  safe  de- 
livery in  cbildbinh.    (Keigkiley's  Mythol.,  p.  532. ) 

C  a  ■  h  k  nt  a  Li « ,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
menta, celebrated  the  1 1th  and  15th  of  January.  ( Fid. 
Carmenta.— Ovid,  Fast ,  1,  481.) 

Carmrntalis  Pobta,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  afterward 
called  Si  tin  at  /,  because  the  Fabii  passed  through  it 
in  going  to  that  fatal  expedition  where  they  perished. 
(Virg..  Mn,  8,  338  ) 

Carnrades,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  New  Academy. 
The  Athehians  sent  him  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
Critolaos  the  peripatetic,  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
B.C.  155.  Carneadea  excelled  in  the  vehement  and 
rapid,  Critolaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant,  and  Dio- 
(renea  in  the  simple  and  modest,  kind  of  eloquence. 
Carneadea,  in  particular,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  new  auditory  by  the  aubtletv  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  fluency  of  his  language.  Before  Galba  and  Calo 
the  Censor,  he  harangued  with  great  variety  of  thought 
and  copiousness  of  diction  in  praise  of  justice.  The 
next  day,  to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge,  he  undertook  to  refute  all  his 
former  arguments  Many  were  captivated  by  his  elo- 
quence ;  but  Cato.  apprehensive  lest  the  Roman 
youth  should  lose  their  military  character  in  the  pur- 
suit of  Grecian  learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  »end 
back  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to  their  own 
schools.  Carneades  obtained  such  high  reputation  at 
home,  that  other  philosophers,  when  they  bad  dis- 
missed their  scholars,  frequently  came  to  hear  him. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  that  tho 
senses,  the  understanding,  and  tbe  imagination  fre- 
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qtientlv  deceive  us,  and  therefore  cannot  be  infallible 
judges  of  truth;  but  that,  from  the  impression  which 
we  pcrceiTe  to  be  produced  on  the  min-1  by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth  or  probabili- 
ties. He  maintained,  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no 
infallible  method  of  determining  when  they  are  true  or 
false,  and  consequently  that  they  afford  no  certain  cri- 
terion of  truth.  Nevertheless,  with  respect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  Carneades  held  that  probable  appear- 
ances arc  a  sufficient  guide,  because  it  is  unreasonable 
that  some  degree  of  credit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
those  witnesses  who  commonly  give  a  true  report. 
He  maintained,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  ia  capable  of  attaining  is  not  science,  but  opin- 
ion. (En/kidS  Hist.  PkM.,  vol.,  1,  p.  254,  seq  - 
C%c.  ad  Att.%  12.  23,  dt  Orai.,  1  et  2.— Lactam ,  5, 
H  —  Val  Max.,  8.  8.) 

Cabnea.s  festival  observed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Sparta,  where  it  was 
f  rst  instituted,  tn  honour  of  Apollo  Carneua.  ( Vtd. 
Carneua.)  It  commenced  at  Sparta  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  named  after  it  Carneua  (Kapvetor), 
which  corresponded  to  the  Athenian  Metageitnion,  or 
a  part  of  our  August  and  September.  The  celebra- 
tion lasted  nine  dsys,  and,  according  to  some,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  discipline 
used,  in  camps  ;  for  nine  oeiudec  ((era*)  were  erected ; 
in  every  one  of  which  nine  men.  of  three  different 
tribes,  three  being  chosen  out  of  a  tnbe,  lived  for  the 
apace  of  nine  days,  during  which  time  they  were  obe- 
dient to  a  public  crier  or  herald,  and  did  nothing  with- 
out express  directions  from  him.  Hesychius  tells  us, 
that  the  priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  at  this 
solemnity,  was  named  uynrrfc,  and  be  adds,  in  another 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  five  other  ministers  were 
elected,  and  called  VLapveurat,  who  were  obliged  to 
continue  in  their  function  four  years,  during  which 
time  they  led  a  life  of  celibacy.  At  this  festival,  the 
musical  numbers  called  Kifruetot  vofioi  were  sung  by 
musicians,  who  contended  for  victory.  The  first  prize 
was  won  by  TerpandeFw  (Athenmts,  14,  p.  636,  e. — 
Compare  Cnrsmi,  Fast  Attn:.,  3,  o.  41. — Sturz,  ad 
Hclianvc,  fragm,,  p.  83. — Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 
2,  p.  216,  seqq  ) 

Carneus,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo.  According 
to  the  common  account,  the  name  was  derived  from 
Camus,  sn  Acarnanisn,  who  waa  instructed  by  the 
god  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  Hippotes,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  Apollo;  in 
revenge,  sent  s  plague  upon  the  Dorians,  to  avert 
which  they  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Carnea.  Va- 
rious other  accounts,  equally  unworthy  of  reliance,  are 
given.  The  epithet  Carneua  evidently  refers  to  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  god,  and  the  certain  fulfilling 
of  his  predictions;  and  hence  it  is  clearly  related  to 
the  Greek  verb  epaivu,  "to  accomplish."  (Compare 
Srhnl.  ad  TktocrU.,  6,  83.— Manto,  Sparta,  vol.  1,  pt. 
*,p.  318.) 

Carnutbs,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gallia  Celtics, 
known  even  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  and  mentioned 
by  liivy  (5,  34)  among  the  tribes  that  crossed  the 
Alps  in  the  time  of  Tsrquinius  Pnscus.  And  yet 
they  are  numbered  by  Csmr  (B.  G.,  6,  4)  among  the 
clients  or  dependants  of  the  Remi.  Their  country 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druids,  snd  lay  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Parisii.  It  answered  to  the  modem 
departments  d'Eure-et- Loire  and  du  Loire  t.  Autri- 
cum,  now  Chartres,  was  their  chief  city.  (Lematre, 
Jnd  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  t.  v.) 

Carkutum,  or  Carauntum,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Su- 
perior, on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
rus.  It  became  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war 
with  the  Marcomanni,  and  here  the  emperor  Marcus 
Amelias  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years,  and 
made  it  a  central  point  from  which  to  direct  his  op- 


erations against  the  Marcomanni  and  Qnadi  It  *ti 
plundered  and  deatroyed  by  the  barbarians  id  tin 
fourth  century  (Ammian.  AtarctU ,  30,  f>),  Uit  ni 
afterward  rebuilt,  though  it  never  attained  to  its  per- 
vious flourishing  condition.  The  ruins  of  this  pbet 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  between  Pttmtl 
and  Altehburg,  on  the  Danube.  (Veil.  I'tterc,  X 
109  —  Pit*  ,  4,  12  —Entrap  ,  8,  6 .— Sparhan.  Set* 
5— Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  657.) 

Carpatrs.s  long  chain  of  mountains  in  tbe  Mflh- 
em  parts  of  Dacis,  called  also  Alpes  Bastamice,  new 
the  range  of  Mount  Krapack.    (Ptol.,  3,  7.) 

Cabpath ns,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween  Rhodes  sod  Crete.  The  adjacent  sea  reteiwd 
from  it  the  name  of  Mare  Carpathian.  lu  tint 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  here  by  Minos  frees 
Crete ;  and  an  Argive  colony  was  afterward  added 
to  them.  (Diod.  Sic,  5,  64  )  Carpatbua  wai  two 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  had  four  towns.  In  this  he  is  wrong ,  use* 
Pliny  and  Scylax  speak  merely  of  three ;  and  ews 
thi  is  a  large  number  for  so  small  an  island.  Tat 
chief  place  was  Nisyrus.  The  Turks  csll  tbe  islasd 
of  Carpsthus  st  the  present  day  Scarpanio,  but  the  mod- 
em Greeks  Carpatko.   (PUn.,  4,  12,— Scy/ax,  p  38 ) 

Carrie  and  Carrhjb.  a  town  of  Mc50|HJtami*,n«r 
which  Crasnls  was  killed.  It  1st  to  the  southed  of 
Edesss,  and  was  s  very  ancient  city.  It  is  wys>*i 
to  be  the  Charran  of  Scripture,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted for  the  Land  of  Canaan.  (Compare  H'nTi 
Sacred  Geogr.,  s  t>.  Chorion. — OalmeCt  thct .,  voL  5, 
p.  323  )  According  to  Kinneir,  a  modem  traveller  ■ 
that  quarter,  Charran,  or.  aa  it  is  now  called,  Hentx, 
is  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arab*.  «1* 
have  been  led  thither  by  a  plentiful  supply  of  pad 
wster  from  several  small  streams.  It  is  siuisted  » 
36°  62'  north  latitude,  and  39°  5'  east  longitude.  ■ 
s  flat  sandy  plain.  (Lucan,  1,  104  —  Plm .  5.  3i- 
Eutrop.,  6,  18  —,4mm.  Mareell,  23,  4—Jorntd. 
de  regn.  Success.,  p.  22.— Zosinu,  3,  It-Jctrfi, 
Ant.  Jud.,  1,  7,  19  ) 

Carscoli,  a  town  of  the  ^Eqoi,  on  the  Via  yaleru. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  iEqui  baa  beea 
finaUy  reduced.  (Lre  ,  10,3.)  It  was  sometime*  *f 
lected  by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illuslnooi  *u» 
captivea  and  hostages.  O vid  ( F ast. ,  4, 683)  de«nb« 
the  adjacent  country  as  cold,  and  unfit  for  raising 
ives,.but  good  for  grain.  The  ruins  of  the  place  rtul 
retain  tbe  name  of  Car  soli.  (Cramer's  Am.  luly,  *<* 
1,  p.  324.) 

Cartbia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bastica,  the  posits  < 
which  has  given  rise  tn  much  dispute.  It  does  not  is- 
pear,  however,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Cslpe. 
D'Anville  places  it  at  tbe  extremity  of  a  golf  wh«* 
the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on  the  east;  boi  Nafr 
nert,  more  correctly,  at  the  verv  extremity  of  the  «ru' 
below  Algesiras.  (Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  1,  p  3w  - 
Compare  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  346.) 

Cabthju,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cecw, 
the  epithet  of  Cartheiua.    (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  36*)  ' 
wss  situate  on  the  southeastern  side  of  tbe  island  w 
is  now  called  Poles.    (Compare  the  French  Strt* 
vol.  4,  p.  164.  not.)  , 

CarthagInirksks,  the  inhabitama  of  Carujag* 

(Vid.  Carthago.)  .  . 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  tbe  rw 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  Roman  power.  It  "J* 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  according  to  tat 
common  account,  B.C.  878.  Some  supp*c . 
ever,  that  the  city  was  more  than  once  founded,  * 
in  this  way  they  seek  to  remove  tbe  difficulty  pf»- 
sented  by  tbe  various  account*  respecting  the  pil- 
ing of  Csrthage,  by  referring  them  to  different  epoew 
(Htyne,  Ereurs.,  1,  ad  Mn  .  4  — Vol.  2,0-  6»  * 
Lips.)  According  to  this  view  of  the  subject,  wr 
thage  was  originally  fettled  by  Taerus  and  Carchetfon, 
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the  fall  of  Troy.  (Apjrian,  Bell 
Psta.  txxi — Hie-  •  tn  Etueb  ad  Num.,  805,  p.  91, 
td  Sreutc  )  By  the  computation  of  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, it  took  place  37  years  before  Troy  was  destroyed. 
Tbe  second  founding  of  Carthago  occured  173  years 
subsequent  to  the  former  one  (Ckron.  Euteb  ,  Huron 
as*  AW.  971),  or,  if  we  follow  Syncellua  (p  181,  A), 
1»  year*  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  With  this  epoch 
tar  mention  of  Dido  comes  in  for  the  first  time.  Her 
tree  era.  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  third  found- 
:rc  o:  the  cttv,  IM  vcars  later,  acroriiins,'  to  JoMphui 
«  A*,**  ,  I.  1H.  P  1042}  —The  Greeks  called  Car 
osage  Koot^bowv,  and  the  Carthaginians,  Kap;rJ7oWioi. 
Tar  name  of  the  place  in  Punic  was  Carthada,  i.  e., 
"The  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
parent  city  of  Tyre.  (Compare  Gucntun,  Gesch. 
ikkr  Syr ".,  p.  229  —  Id  .  Pkan.  Man  ,  p.  421.)— Car- 
ta*** was  situated  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a 
*»av.  formed  l>v  the  promontory  HflfOMMMB 
;<  .:•  /fern)  on  the  east,  and  that  or  Apollo  (Cane 
£  ii  tne  wr^t      The  Bagradas  flows  into  the 

•  een  I "  1 1  c  a  an<!  the  peninsula,  and,  U-mg  an 
m-^ii'-i-ng  river,  has  doubtless  caused  many  changes 
a  3m  bay.  The  adventurers  who  founded  Carthage 
i  small  puce  of  land,  for  which  they  DtU  a 
Tt.r  s  ux ;  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  power,  of 
«U  c;.v,  the  respective  condition*  of  the  Carthagtni- 
so*  aui  the  natives  were  changed,  and  the  merchants 
assumed  and  maintained  a  dominion  over  the  Libyans 
«bo  dwelt  around  them.  The  Carthaginians  upheld 
thai  control  over  the  native  tnbea  by  sending  out  colo- 
aacs, as  the  Romans  did  into  the  Italic  states  ;  a  mixed 
poooiauea  would  thus  soon  ariae.  A  regular  colonizing 
>  -  *  •  -r,  v.i>  part  of  t  tie  Carthaginian  policy.  (Arts- 
lot..  Poi.it ,  6,  3  )  To  provide  for  the  poor  by  grants 
of  land,  and  to  avoid  popular  commotion,  which  is 
naturally  produced  by  poverty,  was  the  object  of  their 
colonial  establishments.  This  kind  of  relief  cannot  be 
permanent,  aad  we  consequently  read  of  more  colonies 
of  tta  description  in  the  later  periods  of  Carthage. 
Tbsvr  «eitlewenls  in  Africa  were  principally  on  the 
wast  between  Carthage  and  the  Syrtis  Minor  :  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  pa- 
wn- ears  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
Phoenician  eoloniea,  those  established  by  Tyre, 
of  the  parent  country,  were  in  this  kind 
irthage. — It  was  the  policy  of  Car- 
i  to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  the  productive  re- 
p*m  of  Byzacium  :  their  city  was  thua  supplied  with 
necessaries  of  life. — The  boundaries  of  the 
territories  in  Africa  were  these :  on  the 
of  Euphranta  was  the  barrier  between 
Osesa  aad  the  Cyrenasan*.  From  this  place,  which  was 
an  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  or  from  Charan, 
•hack  was  near  to  it,  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  to  procure  the  silpbium.  (Strabo,  836  ) 
The  so  jtbem  boundary  was  determined  by  natural  lun- 
sandy  desert  and  its  wandering  inhabitants 
It  is  more  difficult  to  assign  a 
tbey  had  posts,  or  trading  posU 
along  the  northern  coast  aa  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  but  this  will  not  prove  that  they  had  any 
wseessioo.  The  Nomades  would  give 
tves  little  concern  about  a  small  island  oppo- 
to  the  coast,  or  a  barren  rock  upon  it,  and  the 
imans  might  gradually  attain  some  small  tract 


a  depot  for  commodities, 
is  which 


The  Carthaginian  possessiona  which  were  undisputed 
passably  did  not  extend  west  of  the  26th  degree  of 
tss!  longitude,  and  spread  some  distance  into  the  in- 
law* Tbe  lake  Triton is  may  be  considered  as  the 
sssuiera  and  western  limit  of  tbe  cultivated  region, 
the  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  may  be 
cea  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  as 
the  Baleares,  and  Malta, 
succeeded  to  the  posses- 


dependancr- 
Corsica,  t 


sions  of  the  mother-country,  Phoenicia..  They 
never  able,  however,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole  island  :  had  they  auccceded  in  their  design, 
their  subsequent  history  might  have  been  different. 
Thev  probably  never  had  secure  possession  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  ialand.  Sicily  was  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
conflicted.  Tbe  Greek  ciliea  were  free  atates.  whose 
wealth  increased  with  as  much  rapidity,  according  to 
extant  documents,  as  any  countries  whose  history  is 
known,  except  some  of  the  free  states  of  Amenca 
Had  these  little  commonwealths  always  united  their 
forces,  the  Carthaginian  settlements,  which  were 
strictly  eoloniea  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word,  must  have  yielded  to  the  superior  energies  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  said  (Herodot.,  7,  165)  that  it  was 
a  concerted  plan  between  Xerxes  and  tbe  Carthagin- 
ians, that  Greece  and  Sicily  should  be  crushed  at  the 
same  time  ;  one  by  the  united  myriads  of  tbe  east,  the 
other  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Carthage.    But  Hamitcar,  the  Carthaginian 

Sn<  nil,  saw  his  forces  vanquished  by  tbe  Sicilian 
reeks,  and  he  himself  lost  his  life. — As  to  Spain,  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  descendants,  the  Carthaginians,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect records  we  possess  of  Carthaginian  history; 
nor  can  we  with  certainly  assign  the  era  when  the 
colonists  succeeded  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
mother-country.  The  southwestern  part  of  Spain, 
tbe  modern  Andalusia,  was  their  favourite  region : 
the  town  of  Gades  (Cadiz)  became  a  flouriahing 
place,  and  tho  emporium  of  Southern  Spain,  (/fee- 
ren,  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  27,  aeqq. — Long't  Anc. 
Geogr.,  p.  91,  teqq.) 

11,  The  Carthaginian  Polity. 

Our  information  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject  ia  not  ao  complete  as  the  invealigator  of  an- 
cient history  drsires.  Aristotle's  small  extant  treatise, 
entitled  "  Politica,"  is  our  best  guide  in  this  obscure 
matter.  The  city  waa  a  commercial  town,  possessing, 
as  we  have  seen,  numerous  foreign  colonies,  besides 
dependent  towns  in  the  fertile  region  of  Byzacium. 
Agriculture  was  encouraged  in  the  African  colonies, 
or  subject  cities,  by  the  demands  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  a  great  capital  would  create  :  from  tho 
fragments  of  Mugo's  book  on  husbandry,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  historians,  we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  of  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  were  well  understood.  Carthage,  like  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Greek  slates,  was  the  ruling 
city  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  :  tbe 
citizens  of  the  metropolis  possessed  tbe  sovereign 
power,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  was  distributed 
smong  those  of  Carthage  requires  some  explanation. 
There  waa  in  Carthage,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of  rich 
citizens,  who  are  sometimes  considered  as  a  kind 
of  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  thia  waa 
an  hereditary  dignity,  or  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  the  influence  which  a  rich  individual  posse  ss- 
cs  and  tranamita  to  hia  children  by  joining  it  to  a 
large  estate.  An  aristocracy  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  :  that  of  Carthage,  as  far  aa  we  know,  posaessed 
no  hereditary  privileges,  and  no  political  power  but 
from  election.  But  posts  of  honour  and  dignity 
brought  with  them  no  emolument,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich,  who  alone 
could  afford  to  sustain  the  expense  which  such  situa- 
tions necessarily  require.  Bribery  is  a  consequence 
of  such  ao  institution,  and  a  small  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  have,  will  thus  govern  a  community. 
(Aristot.,  Polit.,  2,  8. — Heeren's  Idecn,  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  108,  teqq.)  The  Spartan  polity  waa  that  which  Ar- 
istotle and  Polybius  consider  the  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Carthaginian.  The  power  of  the  people  was 
|  very  limited,  and  waa  exercised  only  >n^  «|ci 
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meetings.    The  kings  or  suffetes.  and  the  generals  of 

the  republic,  were  elected  by  tbe  people  in  their  public 
assemblies;  but  bribery  was  bo  usual  that  Aristotle 
considered  those  high  distinctions  aa  saleable  at  tbe 
time  when  he  wrote.  When  tbe  suffetes  and  the 
senate  could  not  agree  aboot  any  proposed  enactment, 
the  people  had  the  right  of  deciding  between  them. 
The  senate  possessed  the  chief  power,  both  legislative 
and  executive  ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  this  body.  It  is  only  from  the  compar- 
ison made  by  Aristotle  and  Polyhius  between  the  con- 
•titutions  of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  and  the  additional 
resemblance  between  that  of  Carthage  and  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Polybius,  that  we  can  attain  to  any  proba- 
bilities. We  suppose,  then,  that  the  senators  might 
hold  their  offices  for  life ;  that  their  number  was  con- 
siderable, and  that  they  possessed  the  principal  legis- 
lative and  executive  power.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  senate  and  the  chief  civil  magistrates  were  the 
•uffeles :  the  Greek  writers  call  them  kings,  and  the 
Roman  historian,  Livy,  compares  them  with  the  con- 
suls. They  were  elected  from  the  richest  and  noblest 
families  (Artstot.,  Polu.,  2, 81);  we  suppose  the  num- 
ber was  two,  like  that  of  the  kinga  of  Sparta  and  con- 
suls of  Rome :  any  farther  conjectures  about  them  may 
be  ingenious,  but  they  will  also  be  useless.  Tbe  gen- 
erals of  the  state  were  elected  also  from  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished families.  Tbe  civil  and  the  military  power 
in  Carthage  were  distinct.  Wo  may  find  instances  in 
which  the  kings  seem  to  have  bad  something  like  mil- 
itary command,  as  in  the  case  of  King  Hanno,  who 
conducted  the  colonial  expedition  ;  but,  in  general,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  generals  of  the  republic 
were  officers  chosen  by  the  people  to  command  the 
armies  in  foreign  expeditions  or  in  domestic  dissen- 
sion. Tbe  judicature  of  Carthage  resembled  that  of 
Sparta :  the  judges  of  the  several  courts  had  the  full 
and  complete  cognizance  of  all  oivil  and  criminal  cases, 
wkhout  the  aid  of  jurymen.  (Anstot ,  Polity  3,  J.) 
The  court  of  the  one  hundred  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
ef  Carthage,  and  the  account  of  its  origin,  given  by 
Justin  (18,  7),  is  rendered  more  probable  by  Aristotle's 
comparing  this  body  with  that  of  the  Spartan  Ephori. 
Such  a  tribunal  as  this  could  be  converted  by  favoura- 
ble circumstances  and  a  few  bold  leaders  into  a  real 
court  of  inquisition  :  it  actually  became  so  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  commonwealth;  and,  if  we  believe  Livy 
(33.  46),  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  were 
disposed  of  according  to  its  caprice.  Any  injury,  real 
or  imaginary,  done  to  one  of  the  oody,  was  an  offence 
against  the  dignity  of  the  whole  college.  Hannibal 
overturned  the  throne  of  the  inquisitors,  and  destroyed 
this  tyrannical  and  dangerous  tribunal.  This  bodv 
was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  courts  called 
Pentarchies :  we  know  nothing  more  of  these  latter 
con  its,  except  that  they  had  cognizance  of  very  im- 
portant cases,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  vacancies  thai  happened  in  their  own  body.  The 
members  of  the  court  of  one  hundred  retained  their 
place  for  a  long .  time,  though  originally  not  for  life. 
(Arisiol.,  Polit.,  2,  8.)  Our  materials  will  hardly  ad- 
mit any  farther  development  of  the  constitution  of  Car- 
thage. In  the  decline  of  the  state,  we  know  from  Ar- 
iatotle  that  the  influence  of  a  few  rich  families  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  places  of  importance,  and  the 
union  of  several  distinct  offices  in  one  person,  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  political 
ayatem.  (Heeren't  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  118,  $eqq. 
—Long's  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  97.) 

2.  Religion  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  religious  fakh  and  ceremonies  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians appear  to  have  been  at  bottom  tbe  same  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  Phoenicia.  Hence  the 
general  denominations  for  their  divinities  betray  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Thus 


we  have  E/im,  Almim,  and.  in  the  feminine,  Ahmti\ ; 
Baal  and  Baalath  ;  Meleek  and  Sfalcath ;  Do*  for 
Adon.    (Plant.,  Panul,  5,  1,  15.— Compare  Heilsr- 
manm  vol.  1,  p.  45,  and  vol.  2,  p.  15.)  rhexappek 
rations,  given  to  the  doilies  of  Carthage  as  well  as  to 
those  of  Phoenicia,  expressed  in  both  countries  the 
majesty  of  those  all-powerful  beings,  and  tbe  dominion 
which  they  exercised  over  men.    It  waa  to  the  sun, 
however,  aa  the  first  principle  of  nature,  aa  tbe  gener- 
ative power,  that  the  Cartbaginiana,  after  the  example 
of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  offered  peculiar  adoption. 
They  styled  him  Baal  or  Moloch,  "  the  lord,"  "  tht 
king,"  and  also  Betsamen,  "  the  lord  of  beaten " 
Thia  supreme  deity  they  worshipped  with  a  rever- 
ence so  profound  as  scarcely  ever  to  dare  to  pro- 
nounce his  true  name:  they  contented  themselves  m 
general  with  designating  him  aa  the  «•  Ancient  Owe." 
"the  Eternal."    (Augustrn.  De  Consensu  Evang^ 
1,  36. — Vol.  3,  p.  \\r  ed.  Maur. — Compare  the  ex- 
pression, "Ancient  of  Days,"  in  Darnel,  7,  9,  13.) 
The  Greek  writers  translated  Baal  by  KooVoe,  and  the 
Romans  by  Satnmus,  no  doubt  on  account  of  tbe  com- 
mon reference  which  those  divinities  bad  to  the  idea 
of  time.    The  images,  as  well  as  tbe  titles  of  tbe  Son- 
God,  were  the  same,  to  all  appearances,  both  among 
the  Phoenicians  or  Canaamtes,  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Tbe  description  which  Diodorue  has  left  u«  of  the 
statue  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  at  Carthage,  coincides  m 
general  with  tbe  account  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabbins 
of  that  of  Moloch  in  Canaan     (Otoe*.  Ste  ,  20,  14. — 
Selden,  is  Dtts  Syris,  1,  6.)    Both  were  made  of 
metal ;  both  had  the  anna  extended,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace,  or  inner  cavity^  below,  into  which  children 
were  thrown  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  an  offering  to 
this  horrid  iddl.    In  process  x>f  time,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians had  become  more  closely  connected  with 
tbe  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  Baal  was  made  in  some 
respects  to  resemble  the  Apollo  of  the  latter;  his  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  his  figure,  would  begin  to  modify 
themselves,  and  hence  the  Apollo  of  Carthage,  whose 
colossal  statue,  entirely  gilt,  was  transported  to  Rome 
by  Scipio.    (Polyh,,  7,  9  —  Apptan,  Bell.  Pun  ,  79. 
—Plvt.,  Vit.  F'amin.,  c.  1.  —  Creuzcr's  Symholit, 
vol.  2,  p.  269  — But  conault  Guigniaut's  note,  vol.  2, 
p.  23 1 ,  of  tbe  French  work. )    I  n  the  Roman  Carthage, 
which  retained  the  worship  of  its  ancient  deities,  while 
it  changed,  at  the  same  time,  their  forma  and  name*, 
the  Latin  Saturn  appeared  to  take  tbe  place  of  the 
Phoenician  Baal;  but  the  human  sacrifices,  still  con- 
tinually renewed,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  orders 
to  the  contrary  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  attest  tht 
permanency  ojf  ancient  ideas  and  rites.  Baal-Saturn 
maintained  his  honours  even  to  the  extremities  of  ihe 
west,  even  to  Gsdoa,  where,  under  tbe  Roman  do- 
minion, there  still  existed  a  temple  of  this  god.  (Com- 
pare Miknter,  Religion  Acr  Karthager,  p.  17,  stqa. — 
Id,,  uorr  Sardisehe  Jdole,  p.  8,  seqq  )    Various  ani- 
mals were  consecrated  to  Baal,  aa  to  all  the  great  di- 
vinities of  paganism.  Oxen  were  sacrificed  to  him.  and 
he. himself  bore  the  attributes  of  a  bull.    A  Phoenician 
medal,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  displays  the  image 
of  a  god,  like  tbe  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  seated  on  a 
thrones  and  having  the  head  of  an  ox.    The  inscrip- 
tion is  Baal-Thurz.    Payne  Knight  (Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang.,  etc.,  $  31. — Class.  Jonrn  .  vol.  23,  p. 
226)  compares  the  name  Tkor,  given  to  the  bull  among 
tbe  Phoenicians,  according  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Syli, 
17),  with  the  god  Thor  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  head  of  whose  image  waa  that  of  a  bull.  Horses 
were  also  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  their  Hood  shed 
at  his  festivals.    (Minier,  Religion  dtr  Karthager, 
p.  14,  n.  44,  who  deduces  thia  from  a  passage  in  the 
2d  (4th)  Book  of  Kings,  28,  11  )    It  is  also  very 
probable  that  the  elephant,  an  animal  so  renowned 
among  the  ancients  for  the  species  of  worship  which 
it  waa  said  to  offer  to  tbe  sun  and  moon  (.fi'ian 
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B.  A^  7.4 — Pirn.,  8,  I),  mi  held  sacred  to  Baal 
One  thing  at  least  ia  certain,  lhat  in  Africa  these  pioua 
aniaal*  were  m  aoine  degree  connected  with  the  wor- 
•hip  ofAntmon  ;  and  the  coins  of  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ntimt,  display  on  one  aide  the  bead  of  Jupiter  Anv 
oioa,  tad  oo  the  other  an  elephant.  (Eekkel,  Doctr. 
A«*k  Yet .,  vol.  4.  p.  154.)— To  the  San-God,  as 
•anarch  of  the  akiea  and  supreme  generator,  was 
jawed  a  female  divinity,  as  the  great  goddess  «ar' 
as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  principle  of 
fecucdated  nature.  This  divinity  makes  her  appear- 
aoev  under  various  forms  and  different  names  in  almost 
au.1  the  religions  of  Asia.  (Compare  Nouveau  Journal 
Jnasifsr,  vol.  I  (1838),  p.  11,  ttyq —CremeT » 
Symioiik.  par  GutgnuuU,  vol.  2,  p.  232.)  At  Car- 
tugt.  as  in  Syria  and  Phcenicia,  she  appears  to  have 
kern*  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Attaroth,  which  corre- 
spond* to  the  idea  of  sovereign  of  the  heavens  and  the 
Ka-v  T.i  the  Greeka  called  her,  in  their  language, 
t'av.-j.  ix.d  the  Romans  the  "  Celestial  Goddess." 
Tb.«  ilt-.iy  a  as  worshipped  in  numerous  temples  at 
Ca.-:.«r2< ,  ilonaj  the  coast  of  Africs,  at  Malta,  and  in 
tie  r  i  .ta  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  also  in  Spain, 
m»'  rj-d<- .  and  ber  ntes  were  no  less  voluptuous  in 
tit:  'jiric  or  than  those  of  Mylttla  at  Babylon,  of 
Am  :  v  r.  Armenia,  and  ol  Venus-Urania  in  Cyprus. 
Jf-»  v  Kf  .'  «Vr  Karlkagtr  p.  SO,  aeyq.)— luimedi- 
aie  •  *rt.  r  U.val  and  Astarle,  was  placed,  among  the 
ut  -ji  j!  mities  of  Carthage,  Strlk>ntU.  the  "king 
&f  c.  •.  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  parent  city  of 
Tvt    i.l/mkr,  p.  36.  a*??.)   W  herever  the 

Phr-..-!if.i  penetrated,  tlie  altars  that  were  raised  in 
of  rtj.i  god.  and  the  various  traces  of  his  wor-' 
ship.  Ufuiv  the  high  veneration  which  thia  people  en- 
teru..-,<.c  lor  cun.  The  Tyrian  colonies  regarded  him 
is  -.a  o  i,  r.on  protector;  they  adored  him  as  a  kind 
of  j  i  cieoiator  ;  as  a  sort  of  sacred  bond,  uniting 
Om  t  o:.t  A.'ji  another  and  with  their  common  coun- 
ts T  ie  »vaibol  of  the  victorious  course  of  the  sun, 
uc  idvLt.cal.  in  this  respect,  with  the  Grecian  Hercu- 
les. Lf  naturally  became,  for  these  hardy  navigators, 
tt«  r*I*»tiai  guide  of  their  distant  expeditions,  and, 
tor j^  iily.  the  god  of  commerce.  (Crcuzcr's  Sym- 
fail,  jmr  Guignutut,  vol.  2,  p.  172,  n.  4.)  In  this  way 
as  **>  t.  some  measure  assimilated  to  another  de- 
i:y,  Sdiasi.  whose  Phoenician  name  recalls  the  Som 
af  E^r/t  (Compare  Bellermann,  iiber  Phantc. 
Jfksr  ,  1,  p.  25  )  A  similar  alliance  existed  at  Rome 
between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  both  deities  being 
•<ss  it  red  as  the  gods  of  riches  and  abundance.  Mel- 
tanh  was.  in  effect,  like  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the 
•as*  viih  the  sun.  The  Tyrians  raised,  in  his  temple 
»'•  Gidts,  an  altar  to  the  ycaT  (Enstath.  ad  D  tony  a. 
fVncf .  p.  453).  and  it  is  in  a  point  of  view  directly 
issiagous.  that  Nonnus  calU  Hercules  the  conductor 
«'  u*  twelve  months  (Divvy*.,  40.  338.)  Every 
jtzr  uey  kindled  at  Carthage,  as  at  Tyre,  and  probably 
u  au  tae  Phoenician  colonies,  a  large  pyre  in  honour 
«  MvLkanb.  whence  an  eagle  was  let  loose,  as  a  sym- 
bol, Lke  the  Egyptian  phcenix,  of  the  sun,  snd  of  time 
m^mirg  itself  from  its  own  ashes.  This  scene  was 
ttvo  r.-t-d  by  the  Greeks  to  Mount  GEta,  where  Her- 
u  v  i  ronsuming  himself  on  the  funeral  pile,  cele- 
apotheosis  after  the  accomplishment  of  his 
i»  r.t  jurs.  (D»o  Ckrytotiom  ,  Oral.,  33  —Vol. 
i,  r  23.  n/.  Aci*£<.)  The  worship  of  a  Hercules, 
ii» :  :;.>m  the  one  of  Thebes,  was  continued,  even 
to  ■  L-t  periods  of  paganism,  in  Carthage  and  in  all 
*<•  FS«-»..cian  cities. — Omitting  the  mention  of  other 
u,i  U-5  ifwportant  divinities  of  the  Carthaginians,  wo 
»»s  conclude  the  present  head  with  soma  general  re- 
narks  on  the  religion  of  thia  people.  The  character 
af  the  Carthaginian  religion,  like  that  of  the  nation 
abash  professed  it,  was  melancholy  even  to  cruelty. 
Terror  was*  the  animating  principle  of  this  religion  ;  a 
*H^on  thirsting  after  blood,  and  environed  with  the 


most  gloomy  and  appalling  images.  When  we  vie 
the  abstinences,  the  voluntary  tortures,  and,  above  all, 
the  bornd  sacrifices  which  it  imposed  as  a  duty  on  the 
living,  we  arc  not  astonished  that  the  dead  should  ap 
pear  in  some  degree  actual  objecta  of  envy.  I 
ailenced  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  human  nature ; 
it  degraded  the  minds  of  its  votaries  by  superstitions  in 
turn  atrocious  and  dissolute  ;  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  the  inquiry,  what  moral  influence  auch  a  religion 
could  have  exercised  over  the  people  who  professed  it. 
The  portrait  which  antiquity  haa  left  us  of  the  Cartha 
ginian  character  is  hence  far  from  being  a  nattering  one 
By  turns  imperious  and  servile,  melancholy  and  cruel, 
inexorable  and  faithless,  egotistical  and  covetous,  it 
would  seem  aa  if  the  spirit  of  their  religion  had  con- 
spired with  the  jealoua  aristocracy  lhat  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  them,  and  with  their  purely  commercial 
and  industrious  habits,  to  close  their  hearts  to  every 
generous  emotion  and  every  elevated  thought.  Tbeir 
system  of  belief  may  have  contained  some  noble  ideas, 
but  their  practice  of  that  system  served  effectually  to 
obscure  these.  A  goddess  presided  over  their  public 
councils  (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  p.  81.  of.  ToUii) ;  but 
these  councils  or  assemblies  were  held  during  the 
night,  and  history  informs  us  respecting  some  of  the 
terrible  measures  that  were  agitated  therein.  The  god 
of  the  solar  lire  waa  the  patron  deity  of  both  Carthage 
and  Tyre,  and  gave  an  example  of  great  enterprises 
and  hardy  labours ;  yet  bis  brightness  waa  often  stained 
with  blood,  and  every  year  human  victima  were  immo- 
lated at  hia  altars  as  at  those  of  Baal.  Wherever  the 
Phoenicians,  or  the  Carthaginians  after  them,  earned 
their  commerce  and  their  arms,  not  only  at  particular 
periods,  but  in  all  critical  conjunctures,  their  high-toned 
fanaticism  renewed  these  sanguinary  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  with  the  authority  which 
victory  gave  him  ;  in  vain  did  the  Greeka  established 
at  Carthage,  endeavour,  by  mild  and  pacific  influence, 
to  put  an  end  to  theae  inhuman  rites  ( TtmauM,  Tau* 
rumen,  ap.  Sf.hoi.  tn  Ptnd.,  Pylh.,  2,  3. — Mutter, 
Rel.  dtr  Karth  ,  p.  25) ;  the  ancient  barbarity  con- 
stantly reappeared,  and  maintained  itself  even  in  Ro- 
man Carthage.  At  the  commencement  even  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  traces  of  thia  frightful  mode 
of  worship  were  atill  found  to  be  practised  in  secret. 
(TerftUL,  A  pot.,  9.)  From  the  year  of  Rome  665,  all 
human  sacrifices  had  been  prohibited  ;  but  the  emper- 
ors more  than  once  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  prohibition  a  more  binding  one. 
Still,  however,  the  evil  was  not  completely  eradicated  ; 
and  we  aee,  even  at  Rome,  the  worthless  Elagabalua 
immolating  children  in  die  course  of  his  magic  cere- 
monies. (Dio  Cat*.,  79,  12.— Creuzer't  Symboltk, 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  252.) 

3.  Carthaginian  Language  and  Literature. 

An  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Car* 
thage  will  come  in  more  naturally  when  treating  of  the 
Phoenicians.  To  this  latter  head,  therefore,  we  refer 
the  reader. 

4.  Hittory  of  Carthage. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  extends 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from  B.C. 
878  (o  480.  Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Af- 
rica and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial  war  with 
the  people  of  Marseille  (Massilia)  and  the  Etrurians, 
and  concluded  a  commercial  peace  with  Rome,  B.C. 
509.  The  Carthaginians  then  directed  tbeir  chief  at- 
tention to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  with  which  com- 
mences their  second  and  most  splendid  period,  extend- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  the  Romans* 
B.C.  265.  When  Xerxes  undertook  his  campaign 
into  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  league  wish 
him,  and  the  object  of  this  arrangement  waa  le  crush 
at  once  both  Sicily  and  Greece.    The  Carthaginian* 
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however,  were  defeated  at  Himera  by  Gelon,  king  of 
Syracuse,  end  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  abstain 
from  offering  human  sacrifices.    In  the  war  with 
Hiero.  the  next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
cities  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agngentum.  Dionysins 
the  elder  obtstned  a  temporary  peace.    Bot,  after  Ti- 
moleon  had  deliTcred  Syracuse  end  Sicily  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  the  Carthagmisns  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate.    Contagions  diseases  and  frequent  muti- 
nies reduced  the  strength  of  the  city.    V\  hen  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agsthoclea,  Carthage 
engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and  was  soon  attacked 
and  severely  pressed  by  the  usurper.    After  the  death 
of  Agsthoclea,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in  the 
commerce  of  Sicily,  when  difficulties  broke  out  there 
with  their  auxiliaries  the  Mamertines.    The  Romans 
took  advantage  of  ihese  troubles  to  expel  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  Sicily,  although  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived aasistance  from  them  in  the  war  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Eptrus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  Here 
begins  tbe  third  period  of  Carthaginian  history,  em- 
bracing the  thrice- repeated  struggle  for  dominion  be- 
tween Rome  and  Csrtbage,  in  the  interval  between 
264  and  146  B.C.    The  first  Punic  war  continued  23 
years.    The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage  were  van- 
quished.   By  the  peace  (B.C.  241)  the  (  ,arthagmians 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily.    Upon  this,  the 
mercenary  forces,  whoso  wages  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city,  took  up  srms. 
Hamilcar  Barcas  conquered  tbem,  and  restored  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Africa.    Notwithstanding  the 
peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Sardinia  in  228,  where  the  mercenary  troops  of  Car- 
thage had  revolted.    Hamilcar,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,  now  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines  tempted  his  countrymen. 
For  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  family  of  Barcas,  which 
could  boast  of  the  glorious  names  of  Hamilcar.  Has- 
drubal,  and  Hannibal.    To  secure  the  possession  of 
this  acqnisition,  Hasdrubal  founded  New  Carthage 
(Cartkagena),  the  most  powerful  of  sll  the  Carthagin- 
ian colonies.    The  second  Punic  war  (from  218  to 
201  B.C.),  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  the  gen- 
eral, ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage.  Han- 
nibal, neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  weakened  by 
a  victory  that  coat  him  so  much  blood,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Car- 
thage, which  waa  threatened  by  the  Romans.   The  bat- 
tle of  Zsma  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Scipio 
granted  the  city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions. 
Carthage  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all  her  ships  ex- 
cept ten,  paid  10,000  talents  (about  $10,000,000), 
and  promised  to  engag)  in  no  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans.    Besides  this,  Maainissa,  the 
ally  of  Rome  and  implacable  enemy  of  Carthage,  was 
placed  on  the  Numidian  throne.    This  king,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the 
best  part  of  their  possessions,  and  destroyed  their  trade 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  third  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans wss  a  desperate  contest.    The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obliged  to  demolish  part  of  their  own 
walls.    Then,  taking  up  arms  anew,  they  fought  for 
death  or  life.    After  three  years,  the  younger  Scipio 
ended  this  war  by  tbe  destruction  of  the  city,  B  C. 
146.    Only  5000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  found 
within  its  walls.    It  was  23  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  when  it  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Romans,  it  burned 
inceaaantly  for  17  days.    After  the  overthrow  of  Csr- 
tbage Utica  became  powerful.    Caesar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.    Augustus  sent 
3000  men  thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thus 
avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  R  imans,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  time  of  its  destruct*  n,  against  those  who  should 


rebuild  it  Tint  new  city  of  Carthage  wae  conquered] 
from  the  Romans  by  the  srms  of  Genserie,  A  D.  439, 
and  it  was  for  more  than  a  century  the  seal  of  tbt 
Vandal  empire  m  Africa,  It  waa  at  last  destroyed  bj 
the  Saracens,  dunng  the  cabfaie  of  Abdel  Mclrk.  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  few  traces  of  tl 
now  remain  except  an  aqueduct.  According  to  Lrvy 
Carthage  was  twelve  miles  from  Tunetum  or  T«*w 
a  distance  which  still  subsists  between  that  city  aM 
a  fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.  ( litem 
ldten,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  270,  stay. — Eneyclof.  Amerte 
vol.  2,  p.  543,  seaq  ) 

6.  Circulating  Medium  and  Revenue  of  Car/leg r 

The  precimis  metals  were  probably  early  ostd  it 
Carthage,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  well  as  sn  ar- 
ticle of  luxmy ;  but  whether  the  state  stamped  coit 
for  the  use  of  the  community  is  a  question  still  unde- 
cided.   That  gold  and  silver  coin  was  in  circuhuw 
we  cannot  doubt ;  the  dispute  is  about  the  existenri 
of  real  Carthaginian  routs     But  we  read  of  a  substi- 
tute that  the  Carthaginians  had  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  precious  metal  it 
circulation  was  often  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.   It  is  likely  that  the  conquest  of  Spair 
materially  supplied  this  deficiency.    Several  wnten 
speak  of  a  leather  circulating  medium :  this  was  i 
piece  of  leather  with  a  state-stamp  on  it,  probably  de- 
noting its  value.    In  this  leather  a  email  niece  ol 
metal  was  enclosed,  the  precise  nature  of  which, 
whether  it  was  a  compound,  or  had  some  peculiai 
mark  upon  it,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.    The  besl 
account  of  this  substitute,  which  we  may  presume  wii 
not  used  beyond  the  city,  is  found  in  a  dialogue  on 
wealth  in  Machines  Socraticus  (2,  24,  p.  78,  ei.  Fu- 
cker.— Compare  Aristid.,  Oral.  Plat.,  t,  p.  241  — 
Salinas  .  de  Us.,  p.  463).    The  revenue  of  Cartbtp 
waa  derived  from  variou  s  sources  :  that  from  the  agn- 
cultural  colonies  within  the  African  territory  of  C ar- 
thage,  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in  raw  commodities 
The  duties  on  imported  goods,  both  in  the  metropela 
and  the  colonies,  were  another  abundant  source  of  pub- 
Ire  income.    We  learn  from  Aristotle  ( Polit ,  3,  S\ 
that  there  were  treatiea  between  the  Carthaginian*  and 
Etrurians,  by  which  the  commodities  that  might  be 
carried  by  each  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other  wen 
accurately  described :  this  is  an  indication  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  mutual  jealousies,  and  high  dutie*. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Spam,  which  at  that  tim« 
were  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  must  be  added  t« 
the  public  revenues  of  the  state.    The  richest  minei 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.   It » 
probable  that  they  were  worked  by  alaves.  both  nati« 
and  imported,  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of  tbt 
Carthaginians,  as  they  were  afterward  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  Spain.    In  times  of  difficult? 
Carthage  occasionally  applied  for  loans  to  foreige 
countries.   In  the  Punic  war.  the  impoverished  repub- 
lic asked  as  a  favour  from  the  rich  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  loan  of  2000  talents,  whick 
the  prudent  Greek  declined.    It  cannot  he  considered 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
because  the  only  profit  that  could  srisc  from  it  would 
be  the  use  of  the  money  and  the  non-payment  of  th< 
intereat  and  principal ;  and  this  kind  of  profit  would 
necessarily  cease,  as  in  the  case  of  some  moderr 
states,  when  the  character  of  the  borrower  was  known 
{Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  148— Long't  A* 
Geogr.,  p.  98.) 

6.  Naval  Commerce,  and  Naval  and  Mdttar,  fates 
of  Carthage. 
The  district  of  Byzacium,  in  the  province  called 
Africa  Propria  by  the  Romans,  and  the  island  of  Sir 
.  dinia,  were  the  grain  countries  of  Carthage  :  thn 
j  mcrcial  town  derived  Ha  supply  of  bread  from 
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Connth,  and  other  Urge  cities  of 
as  much  frequented  by  toe  Punic 


ircaaots ;  and  the  nch  emporium  of  Syracuse,  in 
of  peace,  sow  it*  port  crowded  with  African 
Od  and  wine  were  imported  from  Sicily; 
hat*  of  these  articles  were  produced  in  Africa,  but  it 
■  probable  that  the  supply  waa  insufficient.  S  Ira  bo 
is  of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  Car- 
w«h  the  Cy reasserts,  through  the  port  of  Charax  ; 


>  the  precious  silphium.  The  treaties 
■eaeWed  in  Polyoma,  and  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  in 
ha  Fohuca,  prove  the  active  commerce  of  the  Car- 
nal their  jealousy  of  foreign  rivals.  The 
who  had  built  towns  in  Campania,  were 
rather  pirates  than  merchants  :  they  procured 
they  had  to  exchange  for  other  com- 
by  robbing  vessels  on  the  sea,  or  the  towns 
The  Carthaginians,  as  lias  already  been 
bad  commercial  treaties  with  the  Etrurians, 
wso.  frosa  the  nature  of  then  profession,  could  furnish 
bbbsb  with  oeoat  of  the  articles  that  the  Mediterranean 
•raeuced.  In  return,  their  African  friends  gave  them 
amies,  precioua  stones,  ivory,  and  gold,  the  produce 

iac  ^ad  ad^mimj island  of  Gaulus  (  Gozo),  were  Car- 
uasruisj)  possessions  :  cloth  for  wearing  apparel  was 
p-J  in  Malta,  and  probably  from  a  native 
wax  of  Corsica  was  also  an  article  of 
the  natives  of  the  island  were  prized  for 
eel  lent  servants.  (Diod.  Sic,  5,  13.)  The 
of  iEthalia  or  llva.  now  Elba,  has  fur- 
stohcal  period ;  the 
of  Carthage  purcba- 
iae  are  when  it  was  smelted,  and  deposited  it  in 
of  their  countrymen  for  farther  improve- 
and  Minorca  exchanged  mules  and 
aro.t  for  snne  and  female  slaves  ;  the  latter  article 
atose  -ste  islanders  were  always  ready  to  purchase. 
The  prerioos  metals  of  Spain  have  been  frequently 
i ain't d  to  :  some  of  the  mines  appear  to  have  been 
paohc  propertv,  while  in  other  cases  the  merchant  pro- 
cared  gold  dost  from  the  natives  l»v  an  exchange  of 
There  la  no  impossibility  involved  in 


place  a  quantity  of  gold  near  the 
tire.    The  Carthaemiana  then 


northern  shores  ol  Europe  ;  but,  as  direct 
ss  wanting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  asaume 
last  the  tin  and  the  amber  which  they  sold  to  the 
sssrsd  ware  brought  by  their  own  ships  from  the  Scilly 
(Caaaitertdes)  or  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  The 
established  on  the  shores  of  Mauritania 
intended  to  form  a  commercial 
srriers  of  the  des- 

srould  bring  the  products  of  Soudmn  to  the  small 
of  Ceme,  the  most  southern  of  the  colonies  Ba- 
by Harmo.     The  Carthaginians  supplied 
from  the  stores  m  Cerne  with  earthen  vessels, 
ts,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.    There  waa 
a  fishery  on  this  coast,  according  to  the  book  of 

(c.  148).    The  fish  was 
it  commanded  a 

price.  As  regards  the  discovery-voyage  of  Han- 
■e  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  was  use- 
j  a  trade  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa ; 
ii ration  of  the  extensive  knowledge  of  He- 
increased,  by  finding  in  his  history  the  only 
on  this  obscure  subject.  In  the 
berth  hook  (c  146),  he  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
mass  Carthaginians,  that  merchants  from  that  rcnown- 
td  rradang  town,  after  passing  through  the  straits, 
slatted  a  lasnnti  place  on  the  I<ibyan  coast,  where 
thrv  procured  gold  from  the  natives  by  barter.  \*/  hen 
he*  landed  at  the  spot  which  the  natives  frequented, 
lass  their  practice  to  lay  their  warea  on  the  ahore 

1  after  rawing  a  smoke.  The 


wouiu  lesvc  me  snip, 
and  examine  what  the  natives  had  left  in  exchange  : 
if  it  waa  sufficient,  they  would  take  the  gold,  leaving 
their  own  merchandise  in  iu  stead ;  if  they  were  not 
satisfied,  they  gave  the  gold-possessors  an  opportuni- 
ty of  adding  to  the  dcposite  of  precioua  metals  by  re- 
tiring again  to  their  ship.  This  waa  repealed  till  the 
bargain  was  closed,  and,  it  is  added,  neither  party 

This  story  of  the  Carthagm- 
not  be  considered  as  a  mere  fiction  :  it 
received  some  slight  alterations,  but  tbo 
outline  of  it  bears  the  marks  of  truth.  A  modem 
traveller  (Host),  quoted  by  Hecren  (Idem,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p.  182),  describes  in  a  similar  way  the  mode  of  ex- 
changing commodities  between  the  people  of  Morocco 
and  the  negroes  on  the  borders  of  Negroland.  A  car- 
avan goes  once  a  year  from  Sua,  one  of  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  across  the  terrific 
waste  of  the  western  Sahara  :  tobacco,  aalt,  wool,  with 
woollen  and  silken  cloths,  are  the  articles  which  they 
carry.  Gold  dust,  negroes,  and  ostrich-feathers  are 
given  in  exchange  by  the  blacka.  The  Moors  do  not 
enter  the  Negroland,  but  meet  the  blacks  at  a  place 
on  the  frontiers,  and  conclude  the  bargain  without 
speaking  a  word.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language  renders  thia  the  only  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  mercantile  tranaartions. — Carthage,  in 
time  of  war,  maintained  a  large  army  and  navy :  nay, 
even  when  ahe  waa  not  engaged  m  foreign  strug- 
gles, her  distant  colonics  required  the  reaidence  of 
a  garrison  and  the  occasional  visits  of  a  navy.  The 
writers  on  the  Punic  wars  have  left  ua  informa- 
tion on  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republic, 
which  is  in  general  satisfactory.  The  principal  dock- 
yard was  in  the  city  of  Carthage.  (Apjnan,  Beit. 
Pun.,  96.)  There  were  two  ports  or  havens,  an  out 
er  one,  intended  for  merchant  ships,  and  an  inner  ba- 
sin, which  waa  separated  from  the  other  by  a  double 
wall.  A  small  but  elevated  island  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  haven  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea  The 
admiral  of  the  navy  resided  here.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty  ahipsof  war  were  generally  laid  up  in  this  dock- 
yard, with  all  the  neceasary  stores  for  fitting  them  out 
on  a  short  notice.  In  the  wars  with  Syracuse,  tbo 
ships  of  Carthage  were  only  triremea  (Diod.  .Sic,  2. 
16),  but  they  afterward  built  vessels  of  s  much  larger 
size,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  The 
war-ships  of  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punic  war  (Po/yA  ,  I,  2)  carried  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men  :  each  Roman  vessel  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiers  and  three  hundred  seamen. 
The  Carthsginran  Bhipa  had  about  the  same  number 
of  men  on  board.  In  one  engagement  the  Carthsgin- 
iana  collected  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
manned,  according  to  the  computation  of  Polybiue 
himself,  by  more  thsn  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sailors  and  soldiers  We  find  extravagant  and  ap- 
parently improbable  estimates  of  numbers  in  all  the 
Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  sea-fights 
with  the  Romans.  The  sailors  or  rowers  were  slaves, 
purchased  by  the  state  for  this  service  :  the  comple- 
ment of  a  quinqiierenic  was  about  three  hundred  slaves 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighters.  In  ancient  na- 
val tactics,  to  move  in  any  direction  with  celerity,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  disable  or  sink 
his  ahips,  were  the  evolutions  on  which  victory  de- 
pended. Sometimes  a  number  of  ahips  were  wedged 
together,  and  the  soldiers  fought  on  the  decks  as  if  it 
were  a  land  battle,  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  an  escape  was  not  so  easy.  The  slaughter  in 
their  naval  engagements  was  prodigious,  sometimes 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  aea-fighta  described  by  Thucydides  and 
Polybios,  particularly  in  the  first  book,  arc  minute, 
and,  we  believe,  generally  faithful  accounta  by  lbs 
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two  great  historians  of  antiquity.  The  command  of 
the  fleet  was  usually  separated  from  that  of  the  land 
force,  but  we  rind  instances  in  which  a  single  person 
possessed  the  direction  of  both.  The  military  force 
of  Carthage  consisted  principally  of  hired  troop,  col- 
lected from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  state  had 
commercial  connexions.  Only  a  small  part  of  tbe  cit- 
izens of  Carthage  could  be  employed  in  military  aer- 
vice.  Tbe  mercantile  occupations  of  tbe  majority 
would  not  allow  them  to  neglect  their  business  for 
foreign  conquests,  or  the  defence  of  remote  posses- 
sions. It  was  found  to  be  a  more  economical  plan, 
to  make  a  bargain  with  nations  who  had  nothing  to 
i  of  but  their  bodies,  and  with  thia  saleable  coro- 
lity  to  provide  for  the  defence  of  their  colonics  or 
to  acquire  new  possessions.  But  the  distinguished 
families  of  Carthage  served  in  the  armies  of  the  stale, 
and  from  this  clsss  all  the  commanders  were  chosen. 
In  times  of  danger,  all  the  citizens  would  necessarily 
arm  themselves  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  metropolis  ; 
but  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  constitution 
of  a  Carthaginian  army,  and  this  neither' admitted  nor 
required  a  large  number  of  Carthaginian  citixens.  A 
Punic  army  was  like  a  congrcgration  of  nations:  the 
half-naked  aavage  of  Gaul  stood  by  the  side  of  the  wild 
Iberian  ;  the  cunning  Ligurian,  from  the  Alpine  or  Ap- 
ennine  mountains,  met  with  the  Lotopbagi  of  Libya ; 
and  the  Nassmones,  the  explorers  and  guides  in  the 
great  desert,  balf-bred  Greeks,  runaways,  and  slaves, 
found  themselves  mingled  in  this  strange  assembly. 
Troops  of  Carthaginian  and  Liby- Phoenician  origin 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  army  :  on  the  flank  the  nu- 
merous Nomadic  tribes  of  western  Africa  wheeled 
about  on  unsaddled  horses  guided  by  a  bridle  of  rush- 
es. The  Balearic  stingers  formed  the  vanguard,  and 
the  elcphanta  of  Ethiopia,  with  their  black  conductors, 
were  tho  moveable  castles  that  protected  the  front 
lines.  According  to  Polybius  (I,  A),  it  was  consid- 
ered politic  to  form  an  army  of  auch  materials,  that 
difference  of  language  might  prevent  onion  between 
several  nations,  and  remove  ail  danger  of  a  general 
conspiracy :  but  there  are  disadvantages  also,  which 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  these  were  developed  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic.  When  Xerxes  led  the  nations  of  Asia 
againat  the  Greeks  of  the  land  of  Hellas,  a  Carthagin- 
ian armament  was  despatched  to  subjugate  the  west- 
ern colonies  in  Sicily.  The  muster-roll  of  the  Asiat- 
ic force  (Htrodot.,  7,  61,  eeqq  )  contained  the  names 
of  all  the  nationa  iu  his  extensive  empire,  and  even 
some  beyond  it,  who  served  for  money.  The  Punic 
army  was  composed  of  the  tribes  of  the  western 
world  and  of  the  African  desert,  and  the  two  armies 
combined  woold  have  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  men  that  were  then  known.  We  be- 
come intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Car- 
thaginian army  from  the  extant  narrative  of  Polybius. 
In  the  opinion  of  this  soldier  snd  bistorisn,  the  caval- 
ry of  Nuroidia  formed  the  strongest  part  of  the  army, 
and  to  their  quick  evolutions,  their  sudden  retreat,  and 
their  rapid  return  to  the  charge,  he  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  in  his  great  victories.  (PcJyb.,  3, 
IS.)  Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  losses 
of  the  Romans,  without  at  alt  impeaching  the  opinion 
of  Polybius  on  the  Numidian  cavalry.  The  Romans 
frequently  had  two  consuls  at  tbe  head  of  their  armies, 
and  when  both  happened  to  be  together  in  the  field, 
they  commanded  alternately,  day  by  day.  At  the  fatal 
battle  of  Cannae,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Varro  were  associated  with  the  better  judgment  and 
calm  valour  of  vEmilius  ;  the  single  unshackled  energy 
of  the  great  Hannibal  was  more  than  a  match  for  this 
unfortunate  combination.  We  can  readily  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  large  armaments  which  the  rich  com- 
mercial city  of  Carthage  ia  said  to  have  equipped,  but 
we  perhaps  shall  find  it  necessary  to  detract  something 


from  tho  numerical  estimates  of  Diodorus,  which  he 
took  from  tbe  careless  and  credulous  Ephorus,  or  from 
Timcus  (Polyb.,  13,  ext.  6),  whose  suthority  is  not 
much  better.  To  form  some  idea  of  tbe  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  of  Carthage,  even  in  time  of  peace,  we  mcst 
recollect  that  their  foreign  trading  porta  were  main- 
tained by  garrisoos,  and  that,  in  tbe  short  interval  of 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  support  a  force  sufficient  lo 
meet  the  probable,  danger  of  wsr.  Three  hundred 
elephants  were  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  which 
contained,  also,  stalls  for  fonr  thousand  horses,  with 
sccommodstions  for  their  riders,  and  for  forty  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  besides.  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pi. 
1,  p.  260,  eeqq. — Long's  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  98,  eeqq .) 

6.  Inland  Commerce  of  Carthage. 

Writers  who  have  discussed  tbe  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Carthage,  seem  scsrcely  to  have  supposed  lh« 
existence  of  an  extensive  caravan-trade  with  central 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  But  if  we 
compare  the  position  of  the  modern  towns  of  Tripoli, 
Toms,  and  Algiers,  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  con- 
aider  the  nature  of  their  commerce  at  the  present  day, 
we  csnnor  doubt  that  similar  circumatancea  would,  in 
ancient  times,  produce  corresponding  results.  This 
probability  is  increased  snd  strengthened  by  a  few 
passages  in  the  worka  of  Herodotus.  The  commod- 
ities of  Central  Africa,  of  the  desert,  snd  of  the  re- 
gion of  Beledulgend,  must  necessarily  create  a  cart- 
van  trade,  extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  tho  banka  of  the  Niger.  These  cooiroodi- 
ties  are  blsck  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  the  coon- 
tries  south  of  the  Sahara ;  salt  from  the  great  saline 
deposites  in  the  desert ;  and  dates  from  the  region 
bordering,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  sandy  waste. 
These  three  things  have  in  all  ages  been  considered 
articles  of  necessity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  coasts,  or  those  connected  with  them  by 
commercial  relations.  Gold  is  seldom  found  in  north 
Africa ;  it  is  principally  procured  by  washing  tbe 
earths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kong,  or  Mount- 
ains of  the  Moon,  south  of  the  great  river  NV 
Ivory  is  also  another  article  of  luxory,  which  tbe 
central  countries  furnish  to  the  merchants  of  tbe  set- 
coast.  The  native  tribes  of  the  Sahara  sre  the  car- 
riers of  the  desert,  for  which  occupation  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  by  their  nomadic  life,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  beasts  of  burden.  Many  of  them 
are  merely  carriers  for  the  rich  merchants  settled  al 
the  different  trading  ports,  while  some  of  them,  who 
possess  a  capita),  purchase  commodities  on  their  own 
account,  and  frequently  acquire  considerable  wealth 
The  direction  of  this  traffic  across  the  desert  has  prob- 
ably chsnged  very  little  :  the  great  emporiums  of  corn- 
mcrco  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
I/Ower  Egypt,  are  nearly  in  the  ssme  position,  and 
the  caravan-routes  across  the  Sahara  are  determined 
by  the  unchanging  physics!  circumstances  of  this  «• 
tensive  sandy  waste.  The  caravans  choose  those 
limes  for  their  route  at  which  springs  of  water  can  be 
found  to  refresh  the  men  and  animals,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  during  their  joomey  from 
one  halting- place  to  the  next.  It  appears  from  thr 
narrative  of  Herodotas,  that  the  people  between  the 
two  Syrtes  were  the  carriers  of  the  desert.  The 
Carthaginians  might  either  directly  participate  in  «»» 
traffic,  or  they  might  meet  tbe  caravan  near  the  smsM- 
er  Syrtia,  and  receive  from  it  their  slaves,  theirguW  iWi 
precious  stones,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, for  wine,  oil.  or  grain.  The  immense  consump- 
tion of  slaves  in  this  commercial  and  military  repobliCi 
would  render  a  slave-trade  necessary  to  its  existence. 
and  from  no  place  could  they  be  procured  in  *XKh 
number  as  from  tho  inexhaustible  slave-mags*"11''  01 
the  African  continent.  When  we  affirm  that  the 
ihaginiana  were  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  n»- 
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uons  of  Central  A  fxica,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
«  uirrr:  commerce,  though  it  is  possible  it  might 
>c  so  >u  tome  degree.    The  tribes  between  the  two 
>irtij  r. -a  veiled  to  Garama,  and,  as  every  great  rest- 
m^-f-.ice  ought  be  a  depot  Cor  cotnroodities,  they  coo  Id 
l  Itwi  this  town  the  product*  of  remote  lands 
iJ.e  Carthaginians  desired  to  possess.  The 
i  «•.!»  q-j  the  coast  of  Byxacium  would  be  the  market 
1;v  -at  c  aravans  of  Garama,  and  places  of  the  greatest 
i^  _»rji.-:e  for  the  commerce  of  Carthage.    It  does 
ii'i  ^,;jt:wr  that  the  wares  and  products  of  Central  Af- 
rc*  «*t.e  carried  by  the  caravans  any  farther  than  the 
aear  the  Syries,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert : 
*»  the  conoejiioa  of  Carthage  with  the  nations  of  the 
«tfior  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention, 
iitorm,  iaee*.  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  185,  aeqq.—Lemg'a 
lac  Ge*gr  ,  p.  104,  acoc  ) 

CASTaieo  nova,  a  well-known  city  of  Hispania 
i  ^Tacooensta,  situate  on  the  coast,  s  little  distance 
above  the  boundary  line  between  Tsrrsconensis  and 
Beooj  It  was  founded  by  Haedrubal,  the  Cartbagin- 
aa.  who  succeeded  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal, 
BC  til.  (Poiyb.,  2. 3  —  Mtla,  2. 6 .—Strab.,  158.) 
1.  *if  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  during  the  second 
I 'j-.c  *ar,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
A  became  a  colony,  under  the  titlo  of  Colonta 
I  >-:r:i  Julim  Nov*.  Carthago  (Florex,  Med.  de 
Ett .  foI.  1,  p.  316.)  The  situation  of  that  place  was 
\-r?  iA»earable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in 
noddle  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which 
Li  ia^lly  any  good  harbours  besides  this  along  its 
*>.  t  extent  (Fulyb.,  10,  10  — Id.,  3,  Z9.— Strab., 
1  >>  j  In  Strabo's  ume  it  was  a  very  important  place, 
tjj  f  »mcd  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  in  the 
s-xt.ua*  aot  far  to  the  north  of  it  were  the  richest 
awes  of  all  Spain.  The  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince cf  Tsrraconenais  spent  the  winter  either  in  this 
cur  of  Tunco  (Strab  ,  167.)  The  modern  Car- 
iasfflu  orcoptes  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  ( Uktrt, 
Cesgr .,  vol  2,  p  400,  aeetq.) 

Csamics,  I.  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Cantium 
(atear),  trbo,  at  the  command  of  Caasivelaunua,  made 
as  attack  on  Ca?sar's  naval  camp,  in  which  they  were 
npobed  and  lost  a  neat  number  of  men.  (Cat*., 
B.  G..  5,  22  ) — II.  The  first  Roman  who  divorced 
at»  wife  during  the  apace  of  six  hundred  years.  This 
■as  for  barrenness.  B.C.  231.  {Vol.  Max.,  2,  1,  4.) 
—III.  A  grammarian  of  this  name,  according  to  Plu- 
awca  (de  quest.  Rom  ,  n.  54),  first  introduced  the  G 
asa  the  Koman  alphabet,  C  having  been  previously 
swti  or  it.  This  was  nearly  500  years  after  the  build- 
a*r  of  the  city.  (Compare  Quinttlian,  1,  7,  23. — 
W  Jsfeatr.,  p  2402  —  Id.,  p.  2410— Jsfar.  VtcJ., 
a.  1469  — thorn.,  p.  417— Serv.  ad  Virg..  Georg., 
i,  |M  —Schneider,  L.  G  ,  vol.  1,  p.  233,  teqq.) 

Csaos,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  succeeded  Probus. 
He  was  firs*  appointed,  by  the  Utter,  Praetorian  prefect, 
*m  after  has  death  was  chosen  by  the  anny  to  be  his 
■  ^<  essor,  A  I).  282.  Cams  created  his  two  sons, 
Csncus  and  N  umcnanus,  Csrsars,  as  soon  as  he  was 
eersted  to  Use  empire,  and,  some  time  sfter,  gave  them 
nch  the  title  of  Augusiu*.  On  the  news  of  the  death 
sf  Pro  bos,  the  barbarians  put  themselves  in  motion, 
sad  Cam*,  eetsdtng  hie  son  Carinus  into  Gaul,  depart- 
ei  *ua  Nomernmo*  for  Illyncum,  in  order  to  op* 
suae  the  Sannaxz,  who  threatened  Thrace  and  Ita- 
K    fie  slew  16,000.  and  made  20,000  prisoners. 

sfter  tins  w.rsi  tho  Pcrsiaiui,  he  made 
of  .Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  cities  of 
Ssieucaa  and  Ctc  siphon,  and  took  in  consequence 
aat  sontaaaes  of  Ptrm-us  ami  I'urtkteu*.  He  died, 
saweter,  ta  the  midst  of  hi*  luccesses,  A.D.  283. 
<Fst  A  per.)  Has  whole  reign  was  one  of  not  more 
aaa  oxieen  or  seventeen  months.  Csrus  wss  deified 
aker  hie  death.  According  to  Vopiscus,  he  held  a 
between  good  and  bad  pnnces.  (Vapitc, 


Car. — Id.,  Prob.,  c.  24.— Id.,  Can's.,  c.  16, 
Baatie,  Mem.  de  PAcad.  de*  In*cnpt.,  dtc,  vol.  13, 
p.  437,  ecqq.) 

CaryjC,  I.  s  village  of  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Arosnius.  (Pautan  ,  8.  14.) — II.  A  small  town 
of  Laconia,  to  ihc  north  of  Scllasia.  (Pautan.,  3,  10.) 
It  appears  from  Pausamaa  (8,  45).  that  the  Caryata 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  territory  of  Tegca  ;  and 
it  is  clear  from  Xcnophon  (Hut.  (Jr.,  6,  5,  25),  that 
it  was  a  border- town.  At  the  latter  of  these  two 
places  a  festival  waa  observed  in  honour  ol  Diana 
Caryatia.    (  Vtd.  Caryate.) 

CxRVATac,  the  inhabitants  of  Carya?  (I/.).  It  is 
said,  that  they  joined  the  Persians  upon  their  invading 
Greece,  und  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
the  Greeks  made  war  upon  the  Caryate,  took  their 
city,  slew  all  the  males,  carried  the  women  into  sla- 
very, and  decreed,  by  way  of  ignominy,  that  their 
images  should  be  used  as  supporters  for  public  edifices. 
Hence  the  Caryniidet  of  ancient  architecture.  No 
trace  of  this  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  historian,  and  no  small  argument  sgsinst  ita 
credibility  may  be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the 
Caryata,  xetthm  the  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Museum  Crthcvm  (vol.  2,  p.  402)  suggests,  that  these 
figures  were  so  called  from  their  resembling  the  statue 
of'ApTftfic  Kapvdric,  or  else  the  Laconun  virgins,  who 
celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple  ;  and  he 
refers  to  Pautan.,  3,  10. — Lucian,  Salt.,  10. — Plut., 
Vtt.  Artax.  (Compare  Winckelmann,  Gttch.  der 
Kutut.  dtt  AUertkums,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  225  —  Kie- 
ctmti,  Muj- Pw- Clement ,  vol.  2,  p.  42.— Bohr,  ad 
Ctea.,  p.  239 ) 

Carystus,  I.  a  city  of  Euboea,  on  the  seacoast,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oche.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Catttl-Botto,  and  was  founded,  as  we  sre 
told,  by  some  of  the  Dryopes,  who  had  been  driveu 
from  their  country  by  Hercules.  (Thucyd.,  7,  67.) 
This  place  was  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  the  embellishment  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate edifices.  (TikuU.,  3,  13  —Compare  Plin  ,  4,  12, 
—Id.,  36.  7.)  We  learn  from  Sirabo  (446).  that  the 
spot  which  furnished  this  valuable  material  was  named 
*Marmarium,  and  that  a  temple  had  been  erected  there 
to  Apollo  Marmarius  — II.  A  town  of  laconia,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  A^gys.  Its  wine  wss  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  ss  we  axe  informed  by  Strabo 
(446  —  Cromer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  224). 

Casca,  P.  Servilius,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Casar,  and  the  individual  who  inflicted  the  first  blow 
He  had  been  attached  to  tho  parly  of  Pompey,  but  had 
submitted,  and  received  a  pardon  from  Ciesar.  Plu- 
tarch states,  that  Casca  gave  Ca-sar  a  stroke  upon  the 
neck,  but  that  the  wound  was  not  dangeroua,  as  he 
was  probably  in  some  trepidation  at  the  time.  Ca- 
sar, turning  around,  caught  hold  of  his  dagger,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  "Villain!  Cases  f  what  art 
thou  doing!"    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Cos..  c.  66.) 

Cascri.lius  Aci.cs,  s  lawyer  of  great  eroditionand 
talent  in  the 

371.—  Vol.  Max  ,  8,  12,  1.) 


o!  « 

Of  Auguatu's.    (Herat.,  Ep.  ad  Pt*., 


Casiunum,  a  city  of  Csmpanis,  on  the  river  Vul- 
turnus  snd  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  m;ide  against 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canna.  It  appears  from 
Livy,  that  the  river  Vulturous  divided  the  town  into  two 
parts,  and  that  tho  one  on  the  right  bank  was  occupied 
by  the  Roman  garrison,  while  the  other  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Carihuginian  army,  which  was  thos  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supplies,  except  such  as  might  be  convey- 
ed down  the  stream  ;  by  this  means  the  brave  handful 
of  soldiers  who  defended  the  town  were  st  last  forced 
to  surrender.  (Lit.,  23,  17,  scqq  —Val.  Max.,  7,  6.) 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  etill  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (249);  but  Pliny,  who  wrote  some 
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tune  after,  speaks  of  it  as  being  reduced  to  the  lowest 
etete  of  inaignificance.  (P/in.,  3,  A.)  It  ia,  however, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (p.  66).  The  modern  Caput 
it  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  aite  of  Caailinam. 
(Pratilli,  Via  Appa,  2,  12,  p.  267.— Cramer' $  Anc. 
Jtaly,  vol.  2,  p,  199.) 

Cabinum,  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Latin 
Way,  according  to  Strsbo  (236).  It  waa  a  large  and 
populous  place,  and  its  site  is  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modem  town  of  San  Germane.  According  to 
Verro,  ita  name  was  derived  from  Cascum,  an  Oacan 
word,  answering  to  the  Latin  Velu*.  The  same  wri- 
ter informe  ur,  that  Caainum  originally  belonged  to  the 
Samnitea,  from  whom  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mana.  (Kerr.,  L  L  ,  6  ) 

Caaive,  I.  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Palus  Serbonis  (Herotlot,,  2,  6),  and,  according  to 
Strabo  (758),  three  bundled  stadia  from  Peluaium. 
The  /fin.  Antonin  .,  however,  makes  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  latter  place  320  stadia.  (Compare 
Larcher,  Hist,  a? Herodote,  Table  Giograpktque,  vol.  8 
p.  101.)  On  this  mountain  reposed  the  remaine  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  here  also  Jupiter,  aurnamed  Carina,  had  a  tem- 
ple. (Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Asi.)  Moont 
Casius  forma  a  promontory  called  at  the  present  day 
Cape  El- Cat. — II.  Another  in  Syria,  below  Ant  lo- 
chia. It  is  a  very  lofty  mountain.  Pliny,  in  a  atyle 
of  exaggeration,  asserts,  that  at  the  fourth  watch  (three 
o'clock  A.M.),  the  rising  aun  could  be  aeen  from  ita 
top,  while  the  base  was  enveloped  in  darkneaa.  (P/m., 
fi,  22.)  The  African  appears  to  have  been  named  af- 
ter the  Syrian  mountain.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  10, 
p.  493.)  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name  Ca- 
aius.  consult  Ruler,  Vorhalle,  p.  465,  and  compare  re- 
marka  under  the  article  Asi. 

CasriiS  VovtM  or  Pvt,*,  the  Caapian  gates  or 
pass,  a  name  belonging  properly  to  a  defile  near  Te- 
heran, in  ancient  Media.  Morier  {Second  Journey 
through  Persia,  dec,  chap.  23)  names  it  the  pass  of 
Charvar.  (Compare  Sainte-Crotx,  jCxaraen  des  Hist. 
eTAlex.,  p.  686,  teqq.,  and  862,  ed.  2d.)  It  is  vaguely 
applied  by  Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers  to 
different  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus.  (Matte- Brun, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  13,  Brussels  ed.)  For  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Albanian  gates,  vid.  Caucasua. 

CabpIi.  a  nation  dwelling  along  the  southern  borders 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  giving  name  to  it,  according  to 
Ritter.  (Ertlkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  899,  teqq  )  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  one  time  a  powerful  commercial 
people,  and  to  have  occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
aiah  dominion,  the  country  answering  to  Ghtlan  and 
Derbend.  Their  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  term  Carp,  signifying  "  a  mountain." 
(Ritter,  I.  e.)  Gatterer  ia  wrong  in  placing  them  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  northeastern  shore  of 
the  Caapian,  from  which  quarter,  according  to  him, 
they  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Sannatas,  and 
afterward,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  emigrated  into 
Europe  (Conault  Bihr,  ad  Herod.,  3,  95,  and  com- 
pare Ptol ,  7,  I  —  Mela,  3.  5  ) 

Caspiom  at  a  k  k,  a  celebrated  inland  aea  of  Upper 
Asia,  deriving  its  name  either  from  the  Caepii  along 
ita  southern  shores  (vtd.  Caspit),  or  from  Catp,  a 
mountain,"  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus 
According  to  the  lateat  astronomical  observations  and 
local  measurements,  it  etiends  from  north  to  south,  in 
•  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width,  ex- 
cepting a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroach- 
ment made  by  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron.  The  nor- 
thern end  forms  a  large  bay,  turning  round  from  the 
north  to  the  northeast,  and  approaching  to  the  basin 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral  The  length  of  the  Caspian  may 
be  estimated  at  760  n  ilea,  in  a  Une  drawn  from  north 
to  south,  that  is,  from  he  bay  of  Kolpinskom,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Balfoosh.  Tbi 
r,  crosses  the  peninsula  of  Karagan.  Its 
310 


width  is  1 13,  and  its  greatest  width  275  miles  TU 
titration  of  this  sea,  thougr  now  well  known,  wis  not 
ascertained  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ancient)  It- 
boo  red  under  a  general  mistake  of  ita  being  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  this  was  not  correctid  till 


the  second  century  of  our  era.  Ptolemy  re  establish- 
ed the  fact,  which  had  been  known  to  Heroootot,  aid 
perhapa  to  Aristotle.  The  Caapian  Sea  was  tbra  re- 
stored in  the  maps  to  the  form  of  a  lake  or  intend  ftt, 
separate  on  all  sides  from  the  northern  and  every  other 
ocean.  But,  inatead  of  having  ita  longest  diameter  u 
a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  was  described  n 
longest  from  eaat  to  woat.  One  reason  for  this  vies 
of  it  waa,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  waa  still  thought  u> 
come  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  te  lean 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimension*  of  thu 
aea,  the  total  extent  of  which  wee  pretty  wall  known. 
Beaidea  thie,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  being  imperfectly  known, 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Caapian  Sea  Tha 
notion  ia  shown  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  opin- 
ion which  the  ancients  had  of  the  month  of  lbs  mar 
Oxot.  (Vtd  Oxua.)—  The  level  of  the  Caspian  S« 
ia  much  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  or  the  JJUck 
Sea.  Olivier  makea  a  difference  of  64  feet.  Lewio, 
whose  researches  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  that 
learned  traveller,  makea  it  only  63.  The  north  m<I 
south  winda,  acquiring  strength  from  the  elevation  af 
the  shore,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motioo  akwf, 
the  surface  of  the  water,  exercise  a  powerful  inftutntt 
in  varying  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities. Hence  its  variations  have  a  ranj^e  of  from 
four  to  eight  feet,  and  powerful  currents  are  generates1 
both  with  the  neing  and  subsiding  of  the  wrodi.  It 
has  aUo  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  vtnanoa 
which  observea  very  distant  periods.  We  an  told, 
that  aince  1656,  the  waters  of  the  aea  have  encroached 
on  the  Russian  territory  to  the  north.  This  it  a  bet 
which  might  deserve  to  be  better  ascertained.  Tat 
depth  of  this  sea  ia  inconaiderable,  except  *t  the 
southern  extremity,  where  bottom  has  not  been  knti 
at  a  depth  of  2400  feet.  ( Sainte-  Croix,  Ezamea  it* 
kutorunt  af  Alexandre,  p.  701.)  Pallas  and  atbm 
have  indulged  in  the  geological  apeculation  first  ad- 
vanced by  Vareniua,  of  the  former  exieteuce  of  a  mock 
greater  extension  of  this  aea  to  the  northwest.  »wl  * 
union  of  it  with  the  Palua  Meeotis,  or  Sea  of  Attf, 
along  the  low  grounds,  abounding  in  aheUs  and  nine 
plants.  But  of  such  an  extension  not  the  slightest 
historical  trace  ia  to  be  found  in  any  creditable  anther 
The  ideaa  of  the  ancient  geographers  respecting  a  great 
extension  of  this  sea  to  the  east  have  no  relation  I* 
this  supposed  strait.  The  voyage  of  the  An/onmi* 
would  net  be  at  all  explained  by  such  a  atrak,  and  in- 
quires no  such  explanation.— But  what  bee  own.  «  ai*f 
he  asked,  of  all  the  water  which  so  many  nver»  p»ui 
into  the  Caspian  Sea?  Do  they  flow  into  twa  eok- 
terranean  eommunicationa,  which  connect  thu  «« 
with  the  Peraian  Gulf,  and  which  some  traveller*  pea- 
tend  to  have  aeen?  (Stray's  TianeJs,  p.  126—  Apd, 
Voyages,  dec,  p.  73.)  Tuuneia  of  this  kmd  beta* 
all  times  been  considered  by  the  judirtous  a*  pnlr 
imaginary  —  (Kaempfer,  Amatutt.  Exmt ,  }■  I 
The  willow- lea vea  found  in  the  Persist  Golf  do  no) 
require  to  come  from  Ghiltm,  or  any  ether  pert  of  ike 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  heme  ef- 
ficient to  furnish  them.  The  waters  of  the  Ctsawo 
Sea,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  give  off  their  soaerdmu 
by  evaporation.  Thie  evaporation  has  been  considered 
as  established  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  air  w 
Da  o  hist  an,  Shtrwon,  Ghtian,  and  Moxandertm ;  hot 
no  such  phenomena  as  these  are  rrquired  for  the  bW 
ooatration. — Round  the  mouths  of  the  riven  the  **■ 
ter  is  fresh,  but  becomes  moderately  salt  toward*  tl# 
middle  of  the  aea,  though  leaa  ao  than  that  of  tke 
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ftcuL,  whah  ia  obtained  from  it  io  union  with  soda,  that 
la,  ib  Lbs  state  of  Glauber's  salt.  (GmeUm,  Voyage, 
vol.  3,  »  167  )  Toe  northwest  winds  ate  aaid  to  di- 
>  saltoesa.  and  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
Tbe  powerful  phosphorescence  of  die  thick, 
of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  remarked  by 
bUck  colour  which  they  aaaume  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more  than 
toe  effect  of  tbe  depth,  and  owing  to  tbe  aame  optical 
which  make*  tbe  ocean  appear  comparatively 
tod  Woe  tnatead  of  light  green,  in  deep  place* 
the  colour  of  the  bottom  does  not  intermix 
oxif  miih  tbe  natural  colour  of  the  water. — It  would 


serve  Luile  purpose  to  enumerate  all  the  names  which 
hate  bees  given  to  thi«  sea.    The  "  Caspian"  is 


ancient.  This  name  ia  not  only  common 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  enters  into  the 
in,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Syriac.  (Wahl, 
1,  p.  679,  atff  )  The  Jewish  Rabbis  and 
call  tt  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Turkish  denom- 
for  it.  Kkoosgkavn  Denghizi,  ia  varioualy  trans- 
etymology  is  assigned.  The 
writer*  call  it  tbe  Sea  of  Kho- 
after  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  an- 
knew  it  in  the  tenth  century  under  the  name  of 
or  Skioalensk.cn- Mot c,  after  the  Shaw  lis  a 
not  much  known,  that  lived  on  the 
name  given  to  this  sea  in  the  Zenda- 
Testa  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark.  That  apocry- 
is  full  of  old  traditions,  calls  this  sea 
or  "  tbe  great  water  of  the  judgment." 
Perhaps  Noah's  flood,  as  described  in  some  of  the 
traditions,  might  have  a  connexion  with  a 
of  tbe  eaxtb,  which  had  destroyed  the  inhab- 
of  an  extensive  country,  and  converted  it  into 
thus  reniarkable  sea.  ( Maiie-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
130.  Brussels  eat  ) 

of  Antipater.  A  short  time  before 
of  Alexander,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  for 
purpose  of  defending  bia  father  againat  the  accusa- 
tion of  Olympian  ;  and  when,  after  the  decease  of  the 
alacedoaian  monarch,  Antipater  waa  appointed  regent, 
Ltt  son  received  from  him  the  command  of  the  Aaiatic 
ibitious  views,  however,  of  the  young 
induced  his  parent  to  bequeath  to  him  no 
Cassander,  therefore, 
the  arrangements  which  his  father 
at  bis  death,  gave  Nicanor  the  command  of 
in  the  Munychia  at  Athens,  by  means  of 
b«  fore  the  news  of  his  father's  death 
est(.y  reach  that  city,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  an 
important  stronghold.  He  then  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  to  order  to  secure  tbe  eo-o peraUon  of  Ptolemy 

Polvapercbon 

into  Attica,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the 
ae-ectahtutfcaneat  of  democracy  ia  all  the  Grecian  cities, 
ia  place  of  the  aristocratic  forms  of  government  which 
had  bees  brought  ia  by  Alexander  This  edict  had 
afl  the  effect  which  Pelyeperchon  intended,  and  the 
i  of  Greece  drove  out,  for  the  most  part,  those  in- 
at  the  head  of  their  afTarra.  The 
ay  persons  to  death,  in  the 
i  the  celebrated  Phocfon,  but  could 
net  dislodge  tbe  garrisoa  from  tlie  M  invents.  Cas- 
satadet.  hawing  returned  with  troops  and  vessels,  which 
ItJjhjjf  itTiin— '  from  Antigonua,  seized  upon  the  Pi- 
raras.  aid  isjsaju  Hid  the  Athenians  to  submit  once 
save*  to  a«  aristocratic  rule,  at  the  head  of  which  be 
ins  the  Phalerean.  He  then  went  into 
he  had  many  partisans,  and  con- 
rovernment  on  Eurydice  snd  her 
this,  returning  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, be  dre  w  smawy  of  the  Grecian  cities  over  to  his 
sale  Wbsle  be  was  occupied  with  the  siege  of  Tegea 
■  Arcadia.  Poiysperehon,  m  order  to  check  the  influ- 
advised  the  recall  of  Olympias,  the 


mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,*where  it  waa  in- 
tended that  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
authority  in  the  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 

Sency  of  Antipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
er.  Poiysperehon  bad  soon  reaaon,  however,  to  re- 
pent of  thia  resolution  ;  for  Olympias,  still  untaught  by 
events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  to  tbe  Ma- 
cedonian capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst  feelings  and 
disturb  tbe  tranquillity  of  the  state.  A  powerful  rival- 
ry soon  arose  between  the  two  queens,  Olympias  and 
Eurydice  ;  and  the  former,  having  acquired  a  moment- 
ary ascendency  over  the  affections  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  drove  out  Eurydice  and  Arideua,  and  after- 
ward, on  getting  possession  of  their  persons,  caused 
them  both  to  be  despatched  by  assassins.  But  the 
rage  of  the  inexorable  Olympiaa  was  not  supported  by 
an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of  Cassandar  in 
Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  struck  terror  into  the  aged  queen,  and  she 
shut  herself  up  in  the  city  of  Pydna.  After  a  long 
resistance,  thia  strongly-fortified  place  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Cassander  ;  Olympias  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  victor  married  Thessalonica,  half  sister  of  tbe  con- 
queror of  Asia,  who,  with  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  had,  by  the  capture  of  the  place,  fallen  into  his 
hands.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  the  active  governor  chose 
to  mark  hia  accession  to  power  by  building  Casaandrea 
on  the  Iathmus  of  Pallene,  sod  by  restoring  to  its  an- 
cient splendour  the  city  of  Thebes.  Aspiring  now  to 
the  throne,  be  found  powerful  opponents  m  Antigonos 
and  Ptolemy,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  side, 
proclaimed  liberty  for  the  whole  of  Greece,  siid  this 
country  became,  in  consequence,  the  theatre  of  war, 
which  was  terminated  at  last  by  a  treaty,  B.C.  311. 
The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that,  until  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  age.  Cassander  was 
to  bold  the  government  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  Ly- 
simachus  that  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  that  of  Egypt,  and 
Autigonua  that  of  Asia.  The  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  waa,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  this  league,  for  Cassander  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  not  long  after,  together  with  his  mother 
Roxana,  and  no  attempt  waa  made  by  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  punish  him  for  tho  deed.  Poiysper- 
ehon, moreover,  influenced  by  Cassander,  put  to  death 
Herculea,  son  of  Alexander  and  Barsinc.  The  race 
of  Alexander  being  thua  extinct,  Antigonua  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  Ptol- 
emy, Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  and  these  three  soon 
found  themselves  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  against 
Antigonua  snd  his  son  Demetrius,  who  aimed  at  no- 
thing leas  than  reuniting  under  tbeir  swsy  sll  tbe 
countries  once  ruled  over  by  Alexsnder.  Antigonua 
having  lost  the  battle  of  Ipaus,  B.C.  301,  and  Deme- 
trius being  too  feeble  in  point  of  resources  to  mske  any 
effectual  opposition,  Cassander  found  himself  the  tran- 
quil possessor  of  Macedonia.  He  did  not,  however, 
long  enjoy  the  fruita  of  his  labours,  but  died,  B.C.  298, 
of  a  dropsy  which  ended  in  the  norhus  peduularis. 
He  bad  by  Thessalonica  three  tons,  Philip.  Antipater, 
and  Alexander.  It  ia  difficult  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  of  thia  prince.  The  Greek  writers 
have  not  done  justice  to  him,  since  they  regarded  both 
him  and  his  father  Antipater  as  foes  to  popular  free- 
dom. We  cannot  refuse  him,  however,  the  praise  of 
valour  and  of  considerable  talents  for  government. 
He  loved  letters,  had  copied  Homer  with  his  own 
hand,  and  could  repeat  from  memory  a  large  number 
of  hia  verses.  Still,  however,  no  excuse  can  be  found 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  mother  and  the  children  o( 
Alexander.  A  grasping  ambition  alone  waa  the  in- 
citing cause  to  these  acts  of  bloodshed — His  son 
Phibp  succeeded  him,  but  did  the  same  year  with  his 
father.  Antipater,  his  second  son,  put  to  death  his 
own  mother,  for  having,  after  the  decease  of  Caesan- 
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der,  favoured,  as*he  thought,  the  interests  of  his  broth- 
er Alexander.  The  latter,  with  the  aid  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonua,  made  war  upon  him  for  this* ;  but, 
when  about  to  become  reconciled  to  him,  was  treach- 
erously slain  by  Demetrius,  his  own  ally  ;  and  Antipa- 
ter  was  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own  father-in- 
law  Lysimachus.  (Justin,  13,  4,  18. — Id ,  14,6,  12. 
— Id.',  15,  2,  3.— Id.,  16,  2,  1,  dec— Dtod.  Sic,  18, 
3,  scqq.—Id.,  18,  54,  dec  ) 

Ca»sanpra,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
wan  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  promised  to  listen  lo  his 
addresses,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained  :  but  she 
was  regard  leas  of  her  promise  ;  and  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge, determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  at- 
tached to  her  predictions.  Hence  her  warnings  re- 
apecting  the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  race,  were  disregarded  by  her  coun- 
trymen. When  Troy  was  taken,  ahc  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  waa  expoaed  there  to  the 
brutality  of  Ajar,  the  son  of  O'tleus.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoils  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  assassinated  with  him  on  hia  return  to  Mycenae. 
( Vid  Agamemnon.)  Cassandra  waa  called  Priameis 
from  her  father  ;  and  Alexandra,  as  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander  or  Paris. — Lord  Bacon  considers  this  fable  to 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  inefficacy  of  unsea- 
sonable advice :  "  For  they,"  affirms  the  great  philos- 
opher, "  who  arc  conceited,  stubborn,  or  untractable, 
and  listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  harmony,  so  as  to  learn  and  observe  the  modula- 
tions and  measures  of  affairs,  the  sharps  and  flats  of 
discourse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar 
cars,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech  and  silence,  let 
them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all 
their  endeavours,  cither  of  persuasion  or  force,  are  of 
little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  advise.  Hot  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
event  ha*  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effects  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers  as  deep, 
foreseeing,  and  faithful  prophets."  (Apollod.,  3,  12. 
5_Vir^  ,  Mn  ,2,  324  —  Bacon.  De  Sap.  Vet.  1.) 

Cas*anorea,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  of  Palleno.  It  was  founded  by  Caasan- 
der,  and  he  transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Po- 
tidwa,  and  the  remnant  of  the  population  of  Olynthua. 
Cassandrea  ia  aaid  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Macedo- 
nian cities  in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  Sic , 
19.  52.)  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of 
the  place  as  hia  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one 
time  caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the 
docks  of  that  port.  (Lir  ,  28,  8  )  Pliny  speaks  of 
Caasandrea  as  a  Roman  colony  (4,  10).  From  Pro- 
copius  we  leam  that  this  city  at  length  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Hons,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining. 
(Bell.  Per*  ,  2,  A  —Id  ,  de.  Mdif.,  4,  3—Niceph. 
Greg.,  vol.  1,  p.  150. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  246.) 

Cassia  t.xx  waa  enacted  by  Cassius  Longinua, 
A.U.C.  649.  By  it  no  man  condemned  by  the  peo- 
ple or  deprived  of  military  power  waa  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  senate-house. — II.  Another,  that  the  people 
should  vote  by  ballot  — III.  Another,  called  also  fru- 
Miliaria,  proposed  by  the  consuls  C.  Cassius  and  M. 
Terentius,  and  hence  sometimes  termed  Lex  Cassia 
Terentia.  It  ordained,  as  is  thought,  that  five  modii 
of  grain  ahonld  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citizena,  Ac.  It  waa  passed  A.U.C.  680.  (Sail., 
Hist  frag  .  p.  974.  ed.  Cort.) 

Cassiodoros.  Magnua  Aurelius,  an  eminent  states- 
man, orator,  historian,  and  divine,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  under  The- 
edoric,  Atnnlasontha  and  her  sons  Athalaric,  Theo- 
and  Vitiges,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  honourably 
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employed,  and  held  in  high  estimation.  He  wis  a  na- 
tive of  Scyllacrum  in  Magna  Grvcia,  and  descends 
of  a  noble  family,  hia  father  having  held  a  considerable 
oflkc  under  Odoacer.  In  514  he  was  sole  consul, 
and  afterward  commander  of  the  prsetonan  guard  and 
secretary  of  state.  It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  he 
composed  his  twelve  books  of  public  epistles,  or  Vt- 
riorum  (Epistolaram),  libri  xii.,  consisting  of  various 
writings  and  ordinances  prepared  by  him  from  lima 
to  time  for  the  Ostrogothic  kiugs.  They  are  tas 
most  valuable  of  hia  works  now  extant,  and  give  i 
considerable  and  curious  insight  into  the  hislory  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  be  lired.  The  style  n 
considered  by  Gibbon  to  be  quaint  and  declamatory, 
while  Tiraboschi  characterizes  it  as  possessing  a  bar- 
barous elegance.  During  the  whole  of  his  contiss- 
ance  in  office,  he  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  of 
teamed  men,  till  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  induced  him  to  retire  from 
public  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  in  i 
monastery  of  his  own  founding  near  his  native  place. 
Here  he  divided  his  time  between  the  study  of  tb* 
Scriptures  and  other  religious  writings,  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  such  it 
water-clocks,  sundials,  curious  lamps,  dec,  and  is  sad 
to  have  lived  in  his  retirement  till  575,  when  hit  de- 
cease took  place  in  hia  ninety-aixth  year.  His  wntinfi 
were  of  various  descriptions  ;  all  his  orations,  bigh.y 
celebrated  in  their  day,  are  lost ;  ae  also  is  his  history 
of  the  Goths,  comprised  in  twelve  bdoks,  an  abndg- 
ment  of  which  by  Jomandea  is,  however,  still  extant. 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,"  "  Institutions  of  Divine  and  Huron 
Letters,"  •*  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul" 
"  On  the  Acts  and  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypae,"  drc,  were  composed  by  bin*  in  his  seclusion. 
The  editions  of  his  works  that  we  possess  are  that 
of  Gravius,  Colon..  1650,  8vo;  that  of  Garet,  Rolen, 
1679,  8vo  ;  that  of  I<ebnin  dea  Marettes,  Parts,  1685, 
2  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  L.  A  Muratori,  Vera*..  P36, 
fol.  The  last  is  the  best.  (Schill,  Hist.  Rom  U, 
vol.  3,  p.  174  and  328 .— Id ,  vol.  4,  p.  H4.-fl*>. 
Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  602.) 

Cassiopb  and  Cassikpba,  I.  wife  of  Cepheus,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  Having  of- 
fended the  Nereids  by  her  presumption  in  setting  brr- 
self  before  them  as  regarded  beauty,  Neptune,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  anger  of  the  sea-maidens,  laid  wast* 
tho  realms  of  Cepheus  by  an  inundation  and  a 
monster.  (  Vid.  Andromeda.)— Caaaiope  was  made  » 
constellation  after  death  in  the  southern  riemispof"*. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  stsrs,  and  is  placed  over  tlx 
head  of  Cepheus.  The  Arabians  compare  the  stars 
of  this  constellation  to  an  open  hand.  (Idtler,  Stem- 
namen,  p.  81.)— The  form  Caasiopea.  which  is  some- 
times gifen  to  the  I^atin  name,  is  incorrect.  It  ought 
to  be  Cassicpca,  from  the  Greek  Kaaatireia.  (Srsh- 
ger,  ad  Manil  .  p.  459  —  Buttmomt  m  Meter's  Sun- 
namen,  p.  308.) — II.  A  harbour  of  Epirus,  to  the 
south  of  OnchcsmuB,  and  probably  so  called  from 
ita  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  island  of  Corey ra — III.  A  town  and  harbour 
of  Corcyra,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyrs.  '!>• 
distance  of  about  120  stadia.  (Cie.,  Ep  ad  Ft*, 
16,  9  )  It  probably  derived  ita  name  from  a  templa 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Casius  or  Cassitis.  (PH*  .,  4,  It.— 
Proeop.  Goth.,  4,  22  )  Suetonius  relates  (fit.  tfrr, 
22),  that  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made  to  this  island. 
in  public  at  the  altar  of  this  god.  Ptolemy  also  no- 
tices Ca*«iope  (p.  85),  and  near  it  a  cape  of  the  sama 
name.  Its  vestiges  remain  on  the  spot  which  »  »&» 
called  Sauta  Marta  di  Ctusopo,  The  promontory  » 
the  Cape  di  Santa  Caterbta.  ( Cramer 'i  J*fK*l 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  162  ) 

CassitkrIoes,  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  mbett 
tin  was  found,  supposed  so  be  the  SctVy  Wands  of  u» 
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=odert4,  tether  with  a  part  of  Cornwall.  The 
term  CassHerides  is  derived  from  the  Greek  *K aaai- 
rtpot.  tm.  The  ixn  was  ohuined  by  the  islander* 
from  the  main  land,  and  afterward  sold  to  strangers. 
Solium  (c  22)  mentions  these  islands  under  the  name 
c-f  S*Untm  Insula*,  and  Sulpitius  Sevems  (2,  c.  51) 
loder  that  of  Syhna  Insula.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2.  p.  OS.) 

CkMivKLLatrwoB,  a  monarch  over  part  of  Britain  at 
the  tune  of  Cesar's  invasion.  His  territories  were 
the  maritime  slates  by  the  nver  Ta- 
He  commanded  the  confederate 
(aires  against  Caesar  In  Dio  Cassius  the  name  is 
ncerrectJy  written  EwtAAov,  which  Reimar  changes 
b  tfce  test  to  Kaamc?J?.avdv,  hot,  in  a  note,  thinks  that 
the  true  form  is  KaeoveXXav.  ( Ram.  ad  Dion.  Cats., 
4s.  2  )  Pol venue  has  KacoXovkoe  (8,  23,  5).  Bode 
pi«*s  CassabeUaunus  Julius  Cclsus  (p.  60)  has  Cos- 
weiUmm*,  and  tn  another  place  (p.  61)  CasmeUaunus. 
Caaabden  makes  CassrtdUtnnus  equivalent  to  Cassi- 
nm  prince ps  Cesar  makes  mention  of  the  Cassi 
(•boos  Cam  Wen  calls  Casni)  in  a  part  of  his  Com- 
eeniane*.  (C<r*.,  B.  G.,  5,  11—  Id.  tb.,  c.  21.— 
Homer,  I   c  ) 

Cssties,  I.,  C.  or  C.  Cassius  Longmus,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Julius  Cesar.  Even  when  a  boy 
ae  is  saai  to  have  been  remarkable  for  the  pride  and 
violence  of  hts  temper,  if  we  may  believe  the  anec- 
dote* recorded  of  him  by  Plutarch  (Vri.  Brut.,  c.  9) 
and  Valerius  Maxunus  (3,  1).  He  accompanied  Cres- 
ses stto  Parthja  as  his  questor,  aod  distinguished  him- 
self, after  the  death  of  his  general,  by  conducting  the 
wreck  of  the  Roman  army  back  to  Syria  in  safety. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  was  one  of  the 
tnb*ne*  of  the  people.  We  find  him  after  this  com- 
raauhng  the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  ami 
zafestjcs.  tie  coasts  of  Sicily.  A  short  lime  before  tho 
bAtiJe  of  Plural  la  he  had  burneo  the  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy.  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships,  in  tho  harbour 
ef  Messaaa.  The  news  of  Pompey  s  defeat,  however, 
Ccterred  him  from  pursuing  bis  advantages,  and,  re- 
s^mcg  the  contest,  be  submitted  to  Cesar  in  Asia 
M  wr,  when  the  latter  was  returning  from  Egypt  into 
Italy.  Cicero,  however,  asserts,  that  at  this  very  time 
Cusios  had  intended  to  as*a«»inate  the  man  whose 
c*eojeory  he  was  consenting  to  solicit,  had  not  an  acci- 
±r»t  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
(Pbi:pp..  2,  1 1  )  He  was  not  only  spared  by  Cesar, 
*im  appointed  by  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,  a  fa- 
vour besomed  by  magistrates  upon  their  friends,  in 
order  to  invest  them  with  a  public  character,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  reside  or  to  travel  in  tho  provinces  with 
mater  comfort  and  dignity.  Even  during  the  last 
campaign  of  Cesar  in  Spain,  Cassius  wrote  to  Cicero, 
•st iag  that  he  was  anxious  that  Cesar  should  be  vie- 
larnus.  far  that  he  preferred  an  old  and  merciful  mas- 
ter to  a  new  and  cruel  one.  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15, 
l*.>  He  also,  together  with  Brutus,  was  appointed 
sac  of  the  pretors  for  the  year  709  {tlut.,  Vtt. 
Bmt^  e.  7  —Ctc-,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  11,  2,  tt  3),  at  a 
eorarut  in  which  he  was  entirely  discontented  with 
Cxaat's  government ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
bv  srbose  mLriguea  the  first  elements  of  the 
conspiracy  were  formed.  Cassius  had  married  Junia, 
it*  staler  of  Brutes,  and  it  was  partly  through  her 
newts  mat  he  made  his  approaches,  when  seeking  to 
ram  over  her  brother  and  induce  him  to  join  in  the 
pa*.  After  the  assassination  of  Cesar,  Cassius,  to- 
ceher  with  Brutus,  raised  an  army  to  maintain  his 
■  a  freedom.  They  were  met  by  Octavius  and 
at  Philippi.  The  wing  which  Cassius  com- 
fc-«i*d  being  defeated,  he  imagined  that  all  was  lost, 
■d  holed  himself,  B.C.  42.  Brutus  gave  him  an 
axosrable  buna  I,  and  called  him,  with  tears,  the  last 
the  Romans.  (  Vid.  Brutus.) — II.  Parmensis,  so 
ssW  ham  his  having  been  born  at  Panna  in  Italy, 
Re 


was  a  Latin  poet  of  considerable  talent.    He  sided 

with  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  civil  war,  and  obtain* 
ed  the  office  of  military  tribune.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
republican  forces  he  retired  to  Athens,  and  was  nut 
to  death  by  Q.  Van  us,  who  bad  been  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  Octavius.  (Schol.  ad  Herat.,  Ep ,  „',  4, 
!  3  )  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Cassns  tns 
j  Etrurian,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  rapid  and 
poor  writer.  (Horat.,  Scrm.,  1,  10,  61. — Schol.,  ad 
toe.)  Ruhnkcn  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  per* 
son  sent  by  Octavius,  to  put  to  death  Cassius  of  Par- 
ma, was  not  Vanus,  but  Varus,  a  commander  of  his, 
and  the  same  individual  to  whom  Virgil  alludes. 
{Kuhnk.  ad.  Veil.  Pafrc.,  2,  83.) — III.  Hemina,  an 
early  annalist  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
608.  (  Voss.,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  1,  l.—Funcc.  de  Adolest., 
L  L.,  6,  7.— Mnffci,  Ver.  Illustr.,  8,  p.  35.)— IV.  A 
Roman  lawyer,  remarkable  for  his  strictness  in  dis- 
pensing justice.  Hence  severe  and  rigid  magistrates 
were  called  from  him  Casstani  Judices.  (Cie.,  pro 
Rote  ,  c.  30.)— V.  A  Roman  orator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  and  fond,  at  the  same  time,  of  indul- 
ging in  satirical  composition.  He  waa  exiled  by  Au- 
gustus to  the  islsnd  of  Seriphus,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  wretchedness.  His  full  name  was  T.  Cassius 
Sevems.  (Tact/.,  Ann.,  1,  75.— Id.  ib.t  4,  21.— 
Lips,  ad  Tacit.,  4,  21.) 

CastabIla,  b  city  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  of  Cy- 
bistra,  and  near  the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Halys.  Col.  Leake  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Nigdi,  but  this  Utter  place  answers 
rather  to  Cadyua.  Castabalu  was  remarkable  for  a 
temple  sacred  to  Diana  Perasia.  It  was  asserted,  that 
the  priestesses  of  the  goddess  could  tread  with  naked 
feet  on  burning  cinders  without  receiving  any  injury. 
Tho  statue  of  Diana  was  also  said  to  have  been  the 
identical  one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence 
the  name  of  Perasia,  "from  beyond  sea"  (wipe),  was 
thought  to  be  derived.  (Strab.,  t>38.—Steph.  Byx., 
s.  v. — Cramer's  Asia.  Minor,  voL  2,  p.  132.) 

CastalIos  fons,  or  Castalia,  I.  a  celebrated  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 
poured  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  between  the  two 
summits,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
mountain.  "The  Castellan  spring,"  says  Dodwell, 
"is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The 
water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock,  was  in  ancient 
tunes  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  waa 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pytbia  and  the  oracular 
priests.  Tho  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent 
ivy,  and  ovefdhadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  After  a 
quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  • 
narrow  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  the  little  river  Pleis- 
tus."  (Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  172  )— II.  Another  in  Sy- 
ria, near  Daphne.  The  waters  of  this  fountsin  were 
belioved  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  those  who 
drank  them.  The  oracle  at  the  fountain  promised  Ha- 
drian the  supreme  power  when  be  waa  yet  in  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  had  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stones 
when  he  sscended  the  throne.  (A mm.  Marctll.,  22, 
\2.—Casaub.  ad  Spartian.,  Vit.  Hadr.,  2. — Id.  ad 
Capitol.,  Vtl.  Antomn.,  I'ktlos.,  c.  8.) 

Casteixum,  s  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an- 
cient geography,  as  indicating  some  fortified  post  or 
castle,  which  in  later  days  became  the  site  of  a  city. 
The  most  important  of  these  are,  I.  Castrllvm,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  given.  Munijikntum  Trajani,  a 
fortified  post  on  the  Rhine,  strengthened  and  enlar- 
ged by  Trajan  and  Julian,  ft  is  now  Castel.  (Amm. 
Marctll.,  17,  xmt.) — II.  Castrllcm  Ariakorum, 
now  Castel- Saudarcy  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Audc. — III.  Castrllvm  Balditm,  now  Caslel  Bal- 
do,  on  the  Adige. — IV.  Castrllum  Hunnorvn,  now 
Castillaun  in  Prussia,  on  the  river  Diiiit.— V.  Castrl- 
lum Mrnapioruh,  now  Kessel,  a  village  on  the  west- 
ern bank  of  the  Moot. — VI.  Castrllum  Morinorom, 
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of  St.  Omtr  in  France. — 
VI(.  Castsllcm  TuKBNTt.NOM,  in  Pioenum,  now 
Torre  Segura.    (Pomp,  tn  Cte.,  Eput.  ad  Fam.,  8, 

1*0 

Casthan^ci,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  northwest  of  toe  promontory  Sepias.  It  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  experienced  bv  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  off  this  coast 
(7,  183.— Compare  Strnl.,  443— P/m.  4,  9).  The 
name  is  written  by  Steph.  Byz  Kaaravaia  ( Ctuta- 
uaa),  acid  in  the  Ltymol.  Mag.  Kaeravla  (Caatanta. 
•^-Cramer*  a  Anc  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  424) 

Castor  snd  Pollux  (in  Greek  K uarup  snd  IT ■•->.- 
vdevmne),  twiu  brothers,  the  latter  the  son  of  Leda  and 
Jupiter,  the  former  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus.  (Vtd 
Leda.)  The  earliest  exploit  of  these  twin  heroes, 
who  were  born  at  Amycln  in  Laconia,  was  the  re- 
covery of  their  sister  Helen  from  the  hands  of  Theseus, 
whose  mother  ^Ethra  they  dragged  into  captivity. 
Tot  v  took  part  in  all  the  great  undertakings  of  their 
time,  were  at  the  Calydoman  hunt,  accompanied  Her- 
cules against  the  Amazons,  sailed  in  the  Argo,  and 
aided  Peleua  to  storm  Iotcos.  Pollux  wss  the  most 
distinguished  pugilist,  Castor  the  most  experienced 
charioteer  of  his  dsy.  Mercury  bestowed  on  them  the 
fleet  steeds  Phlogius  and  Harpagus,  the  offspring  of 
the  harpy  Podsrge :  Juno  gave  them  the  swilt  Aan- 
thus  and  Cyllarua.  The  brothers  fell  into  the  very 
same  offence  wtueh  they  had  punished  in  Theseus. 
Being  i ii vi*..  <i  to  the  wedding- feast  by  their  cousins 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sons  of  Aphareus,  who  had 
married  their  cousins  Phoebe  and  Hilaera,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  they  became  enamoured  of  the 
brides,  and  carried  them  off.  Idas  and  his  brother 
pursued  them.  In  the  conflict  C-aior  fell  by  the  spear 
of  Idas ;  ar.d  Pollux,  aided  by  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
all  '.v  the  two  sons  of  Aphareus.  (Sehoi.  ad  It.,  3, 
J43  —Schul.  ad  Ptnd  ,  A'm.,  1U,  112.— Hygin  Job., 
80.)  Another  account  says,  that  the  feu:  heroes 
joined  to  drive  off  the  herds  of  the  Arcadian..  Idas 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  booty.  He  killed  *c  cx  ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  said  that  one  half  cf 
the  prey  should  fall  to  him  who  had  first  eaten  his 
•hare,  and  the  remainder  to  bun  who  next  finished. 
Ho  then  quickly  devoured  his  own  and  his  brother's 

Earl,  and  drove  the  whole  herd  to  Messcne.  The 
fcoscuri  (tkiooKovpoi,  Jove's  tons),  as  Castor  and  his 
brother  were  called,  made  war  on  Messene.  Driving 
aS  all  the  cattle  which  they  met,  they  laid  themselves 
>n  ambush  in  a  hollow  tree.  But  Lynceus,  whose 
vision  could  penetrate  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  as- 
.ended  the  top  of  Taygetus,  and,  looking  over  on 
the  Peloponnesus,  saw  them  there ;  whereupon  he 
tad  bts  brother  hastened  to  attack  them.  Castor  fell 
iv  the  spear  of  Idas ;  Pollux  pursued  the  slayers,  and, 
coming  up  with  them  at  the  tornb  of  their  father  Apha- 
eus,  waa  struck  bv  them  in  the  breast  with  the  pillar 
Belonging  to  it.  Un  retarded  by  the  blow,  he  rushed 
*n,  and  kiMed  Lynceus  with  his  spear ;  and  Jupiter, 
at  the  same  moment,  struck  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt. 
Schol  ad  Ptnd,  Nem.,  10,  114—  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
opkr.,  511.)  Pollux  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
4  his  brother  ;  and  Jupiter,  on  his  prayer,  gave  him 
bis  choice  of  being  taken  up  himself  to  Olympus,  and 
sharing  the  honours  of  Mars  snd  Minerva,  or  of  divi- 
ding them  with  his  brother,  and  for  them  to  live  day  and 
day  alternately  in  heaven  and  under  the  earth.  Pollux 
cliose  the  Utter,  and  divided  liis  immortality  with  Cas- 
tor (I'm  J .  Nem  ,  10.  103.  aeqq.—Schol.  ad  Theoc- 
iU,22,  137,  teqq.—Apoliod.,  3.  11,  2.— Txetx.  ad 
Lyrophr..  6,  II  —  Oatd,  Faitu,  6,  699,  acqq.)~The 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  two  brothers  living  and 
dying  alternately,  leads  at  once  to  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  personifications  of  natural  powers  snd  objects. 
This  is  confirmed  bv  the  names  in  the  myth,  ail  of 
which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite.  Thua, 


j  Leda  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore  be  n 
gardtd  as  darkntaa  t  she  is  married  to  Tyndarus, 
name  which  seems  to  be  of  a  family  of  words  relatio 
to  Ugkl,  flame,  or  heat.  (Possibly  there  may  ha\ 
been  a  Pelaagic  word  akin  to  the  German  zunden,  an 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tindan,  whence  the  English  tinder 
The  children  of  Leda  by  Tyndarus  or  Jupiter,  that  i 
by  Jupiter- Tyndarus,  "  the  bright  god,"  arc  Helen) 
*  Imghtneaa"  (IXa,  light\  Castor,  "  adonur" 
"to adorn"  or  "regulate"),  snd  Polydeukea,  "  detr/ui 
(dei'u,  drv«>7f).  In  Helena,  therefore,  we  have  onl 
another  name  for  Selene,  or  the  moon ,  the  Adurnt 
is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  day,  whose  ligl 
adorns  all  nature ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  apparii 
than  the«auitableness  of  Dcuiful  to  the  night.    It  i 

by  birth  with  Polydeukea  rfther'tban  with  Castor  - 
Another  explanation  of  this  myth  views  the  brother 
as  sun  and  moon,  to  which  their  names  and  the  fort 
of  the  legend  are  equally  well  adapted.  VV« 
who  adopts  this  Utter  opinion,  makes  Castor  the 
as  At  lor  (Starry),  and  Polydeukes  the  same  as  Poly 
leukes  (Ltghtfui).  This  Utter  etymology  will  reir.UK 
us  at  once  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Pol-lux,  a» 
ia  mueh  better,  as  far  as  we  can  hazard  an  opinion 
than  the  other  derivation  for  the  name  Polydeukr 
given  above.  ( Weleker,  Trtl ,  p.  130.  220,  271  )  T< 
proceed  to  the  other  names  of  the  legend,  Idas  an 
Lynceus,  that  is,  Sight  and  Light,  are  ilie  children  o 
Aphareus  or  Phareus,  that  is,  the  Shiner  (Ouw)  ;  ar« 
the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus  or  White-koraed  (aj 
epithet  of  the  Dioscuri.  Eurtp.,  Htl,  639),  are  Piwrbe 
Bnghtneaa,  and  Hilaera,  Joyful  (IXapoc),  which  Us 
is  an  epithet  given  to  the  moon  by  Empedocles.  (Pint, 
de  Foe.  in  Orb.  Lunat,  2.)  In  the  Cypria  they  wen 
called  the  daughters  of  Apollo.  (Pausan.,  3,  16,  1 
— That  these  were  origin  dinniliea  is  demonstrate! 
by  their  being  objects  of  w«r»h:p.  The  Dioscuri  wen 
also  called  Anacet  ('Avaaec)  or  king*,  and  had  thei 
temples  snd  statues.  They  were  represented 
ally  aa  two  ycutha  on  horseback,  each  holding  a" 
in  his  hand,  and  their  beads  surmounted  by  a  circula 
cap,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  a  half  egg,  in  alluaiot 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  but  referring  en 
dently  to  the  cosinogontcal  egg,  and  forming  an  addi 
tional  proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  ou 
explanation  of  the  legend  The  Dioscuri  were  al* 
identified  with  the  Cabiri,  and  were  regarded  as  tb< 
protectors  of  ships  in  tempests  (Eurip.,  Or  eat.,  1653 
—Id ,  Hel  ,  1663) ;  and  the  St.  Elmo's  fire,  as  it  i 
now  termed,  was  ascribed  to  them.  They  were  si* 
•aid  to  be  the  constelUtion  of  the  twins.  (KexgktUy: 
Mythology,  p  430,  aeqq.) 

Castra,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancien 
geography,  and  generally  indicating  the  site  of  som> 
Roman  or  other  encampment  From  the  winter  quai 
tera  of  the  Romans,  strongly  fortified  according  to  e< 
lablished  custom,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cit 
tes  in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Europe  are  supposo 
to  have  had  their  origin  :  in  England  particuiarty  those 
the  names  of  which  end  in  ceattr  or  cheater. — Tbi 
principal  place*  indicated  by  the  term  eaatr*  are  a 
follows:  I.  Castra  ad  Garvmnam,  now  Coatres,  w 
the  Garonne  in  France  — II.  Castra  Constantiju 
now  Coutancea.  on  the  river  Soulle  in  Normandy. - 
III.  Cabtra  Corkiija,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  th 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  where  Scipio  pitched  his  fin 
camp  in  the  second  Punic  wer.  It  is  now  GeUak 
(Plm.,  5,  4. — Mela,  1,  7.)— IV.  Castra  Extlora 
torum,  now  Nelherby,  on  the  borders  of  ScotUnd.- 
V.  Castra  Hahhi^alis,  now  CaatelUu  in  Calabni 
—VI.  Castra  Indaorom.  a  place  in  Lower  Egypt 
now  Jehudteh  — VII.  Castra  Trajan  a,  a  place  i 
Dacia,  now  Rtbnik  in  Wallachi*. 

Castrom,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  anctei 
geography.    The  principal  place*  thu 
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L  Ca»t«um  Notch,  a  town  of 
i  of  Centom  Cellar,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It 
i*  Sam*  Marmeila.  D'AnviJIe,  however,  makes 
it  f  jn«f.«>J  to  the  modern  Torre  Chiarruceia. — II. 
tWi  Im  vt,  a  place  on  the  coaat  of  Latium,  between 
AMUBfB  A  nice.  (  Virg  ,  JUn.,  6,  775.)  Accord- 
nag  to  Livy  (1,5),  louinwu  the  nine  with  Pan.— ill. 
Cssrtrn  I^oc«i,  no*  Chalua  to  France,  in  the  de- 
Cner  rumu.  Here  Richard  I.  of  Eng. 
- — I  v.  Castrvm  Sbdvnum.  now  Sion  in 
Swazerland  It  was  also  called  Civttaa  Sedunorum. 
(Ca****  ami  Smet  ,  F*<  4ng.,c.  56.) 

Caercio.  a  town  of  Hiapania  Be-Uca,  on  the  Bastia, 
■at  of  Cordube  Now  Gcinu.  (P/ui.,  Ku.  Serf. 
— L«,  34.  41.) 

CaTaaATMnca,  a  great  declivity,  whence  ita  name, 
Iera£atV«V.  ■epaiatiug  Cyrenaica  from  Egypt.  It  is 
m«  c^i>d  by  the  Arabs  Akabrtasaolom.  Some  sn- 
eaasc  write  re,  and  in  particular  Salluat,  make  tbia  the 
wo.  lA  separation  between  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
•  as  aouther  Caiabathmus  in  the  Libyan  Dome,  called 
aa-a-u.  a*  Id  is  wii  styled  nwfKBr.  It  lay  southeast 
af  Parartunium     (SaUuet,  Jug.,  17  at  19.— •Plm., 

CaraDCPA,a  oame  given  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  the  smeller  cataract  of  the  Nile  (Cataractcs  Minor), 
and  auteoded  to  indicate  the  loud  noise  occasioned  by 
the  (ad  of  the  water*  (cord  and  dot/irur,  a  heavy,  crash- 
sag  um»d).  It  waa  attuate  in  the  Tbebats,  at  Dodeca- 
actaznea,  to  the  sooth  of  Elephantine,  aud  near  Phi' 
an-  (Cat.,  Sean.  Seap..  c.  5 — Pit* .,  5.  9.— State, 
Qm*h  Act.,  4,  S.)  The  ancienu  believed  that  the 
ne»|t»unDg  an  habitants  were  deprived  of  hearing  by 
the  coaetanl  roar  of  the  waters  !   (Ctc .,  I.  c  ) 

Cavaaa,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coaat,  at  the 
I  *>r  «f  Xtoa,  and  a  abort  distance  below  the  river  Acis 
•ed  tbeCtcaeputn  Scopuli.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
foea  Gbakis  in  EuIkbs,  five  years  after  the  settlement 
af  Syraceac,  Catena,  tike  all  the  o*  her  colonies  of  Gre- 
oaa  ong-ja.  aoon  became  independent  of  any  foreign 
caouol  and,  in  coneoquence  of  the  fertility  of  the  aur- 
nraad tog  country,  attained  to  a  conatderable  degree  of 

ve  been 


at  aaf 


It  doer*  not  appear,  however,  t 
a  populous  city ;  and  hence  Hiero  of 
ithout  difficulty  to  transfer 
aw  iaj<^itaraa  to  Leontini.    A  new  colony  of  Pel- 
and  Syrecusans  wu  established  here  by 
the  place  called  .Etna,  from  ita  proximity  to 
tat  •nooatam-    {Dted.  Su  ,  11.49.— Pted,  Pyia.,  1.) 
—After  the  de*th  of  Hiero,  the  new  colonists  were 
dnvws  ovt  by  the  Sic  u  It,  and  the  old  inhabitaota  from 
Lseotim  then  came,  and,  recovering  poaaeaaion  of  the 
siaee.  changed  lie  name  again  to  Catena.    We  find 
Ceta&A  aiter  this  possessed  for  a  short  lime  by  the 
nrhmnns,  and  subsequently  falbng  into  the  hands  of 
hwoTttw*  of  Syracuse,    This  tyrant,  according  to  Di- 
scerns Sscuius  (14,  15),  sold  the  inhabiunu  aa  slaves, 
ard  gave  the  city  to  his  mercenary  troops,  the  Cam- 
pat*.  lu  dwell  is.    It  is  probable,  however,  that  be 
eels  sold  those  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hi  ads,  and  that  many  of  the  old  population  remained, 
auate  Daenveiua  afterward  persuaded  these  same  Cain- 
psw  an  migrate  to  the  city  of  -Etna.    (Diod.  Sic,  14, 
W )   Catena  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  du- 
rj>£  the  first  Punic  war.    (P/ia  ,  7,  60.)    The  mod- 
en  name  is  CaJantai,  and  the  distance  from  it  U>  the 
of  .fJtna  w  reckoned  thirty  miles.  (Manner!, 
.  roL  9,  pt  2.  p.  287  ) 
<:*Tso»ia.  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part 
af  Cappedocia.    The  inbabiUnta  were  of  Cilician  ori- 
fm-    It  anewers  now  to  the  canton  of  Aladtuh,  in  the 
pxhauc  of  Adawa     (Compare  Manmtl,  Geogr.,  vol. 
tptj,p  8t,«Vf) 
CsTsaacTKs.  I.  a  river  of  Pampbytia,  falling  into 
A  Italia.    It  derived  ita  aneieut  name 
Now  DlhUmoui. — II.  A  river 


of  Asia  Minor,  the  same  with  the  Mersyss. 

Larcher,  Htat.  d'Herodote,  vol.  8,  p.  104  —  TabUGi- 
ographtijue,  and  tbe  authorttiea  there  cited.) 

Cathvba,  a  country  of  Asia,  tbe  precise  situation 
of  wbicb  ia  doubtful.  Mannert  places  it  northeast  of 
the  Malli,  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Hvdraotea.  Tbe  chief 
town  was  Sangala.  Diodorua  Siculus  eaUa  the  people 
Catheri.  Thevenot  ia  supposed  to  sllude  to  their  de- 
scendants under  the  name  of  Catlry,  that  ia,  the  Kuttrj 
tnhe  or  RajpoMt.  (Mannar t,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  56.) 

Catilina,  L.  8aacica  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank, 
and  the  last  of  the  grits  Sergia.  Of  bis  father  and 
grandfather  little  ia  known  :  the  former  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Quintus  Cicero  (da  Ptlitione  ConnilaJu*,  c. 
S),  who  apeaka  of  Catiline  as  having  been  born  amid 
the  poverty  of  his  father  (in  falria  egeatale).  The 
great  grandfather,  M.  Sergius  Silus  or  Silo,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Treble,  Traey- 
menus,  and  Canna.  Pliny  (7,  89)  speaka  of  his  ex- 
ploits in  a  very  animated  strain  — The  cruelty  of  Cat- 
ilme's  disposition,  bia  undaunted  resolution,  and  the 
depravity  of  his  morale,  fitted  him  for  acting  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  He  embraced  the  interest 
of  Syita,  in  who*e  army  he  held  tbe  office  of  quastor. 
That  monster  in  hie  victory  had  in  Catiline  an  able 
coadjutor,  whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy  and  hie 
lewdness  no  hounds.  He  rejoiced  in  the  csrnage  and 
plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gretifying  at  one  time  his 
own  private  resentments  by  bringing  hie  enemioe  to 
punishment,  and  executing  at  another  the  bloody  man- 
dates of  the  dictator  himself.  Many  citizena  of  no- 
ble birth  are  aaid  by  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petit.  Cont., 
c.  23)  to  have  fallen  by  his  hand ;  aud,  according  to 
Plutarch  ( VU.  Syll ,  c.  38  —  Vtt  Cie  ,  c.  10),  he  hod 
assassinated  bia  own  brother  during  the  civil  war,  and 
now,  to  screen  himself  from  prosecution,  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  him  down  among  the  proscribed  as  a  per- 
son still  alive.  He  murdered  too,  with  hia  own  hands, 
hie  eieter'e  huebend,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  character.  (Q.  Cte.,  de  Petit.  Cona.,  c.  3.) 
One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which  ho 
was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of 
M.  Menus  Gratidianus,  a  nesr  relation  of  the  relrbrated 
Mariue.  Sylla  had  put  the  name  of  thie  individual  on 
tbe  list  of  the  proscribed,  whereupon  Catiline  entered 
tbe  dwelling  of  tbe  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 
his  person  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  having  at  Isst  put  en  end  to  bis  existence,  carried 
hie  bloody  need  in  triumph  through  the  at  reels  of  Roma, 
and  brought  it  to  Sylla  aa  be  eat  on  hie  tribunal  in  tbe 
forum.  When  thie  was  done,  tbe  murderer  washed 
hie  hands  in  the  lustrel  water  at  tbe  door  of  Apollo's 
temple,  which  stood  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity.  (Sen 
eca.dt  Ira,  3,  18  )— Catiline  waa  peculierly  dangerous 
and  formidable,  aa  hia  power  of  dissimulation  enabled 
bim  to  throw  a  veil  over  hia  vicee.  Such  waa  his 
art,  that,  while  he  wee  poisoning  tbe  minds  of  tbe  Ro- 
man youth,  he  gained  the  friendship  end  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catulns.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive  the 
good,  to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  to  inspire  his  own 
boldneee  into  his  depraved  aeeociates,  be  evaded  two 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  Ciodtus,  for  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  Vestal,  and  for  monstrous  ex- 
tortions of  which  he  had  been  guiky  while  proconsul 
in  Africa  (A  U  G  687)  He  was  suspected  slso  of 
having  murdered  hia  first  wife  and  hia  eon  A  con- 
federacy of  many  young  men  of  high  birth  and  daring 
character,  who  aaw  no  other  meana  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  enormous  debts  than  by  obtain- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  bavins,  been  formed, 
Catiline  was  placed  at  their  bead.  Thia  eminence  he 
owed  chie  fly  to  hie  connexion  with  tbe  old  soldiers  of 
\  Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  ha  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
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near  Rome,  and  even  Rome  itself.  At  the  same  lime 
he  numbered  among  hi*  adherents  not  only  the  worn 
and  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but  also  many  ef 
the  patricians  and  men  of  consular  rank.  Everything 
favoured  his  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  wu  pursu- 
ing the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  hnn, 
arid  the  Utter  was  but  u  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots 
in  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had  delivered  It- 
a]y  from  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving  with  mad 
eagerness  after  power  and  riches,  and,  tustead  of  op- 
posing, countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cati- 
Une,  as  a  means  of  his  own  aggrandixement.  Cesar, 
who  was  labouring  to  revive  the  party  of  Menus,  spared 
Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  encouraged  him.  Only  two 
Romans  remained  determined  to  uphold  their  falling 
country — Cato  and  Cicero  ;  the  latter  of  whom  alone 
possessed  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task. 
The  conspirators  were  now  planning  the  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  the  consulship. 
When  this  was  effected,  they  hoped  to  obtain  possession 
of  l lie  public  treasures  and  the  pre  perty  of  the  citizens, 
under  various  preteits,  and  especially  by  means  of  pro- 
scription. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Catiline 
bad  promised  them  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing Rome.    Cicero  had  the  courage  to  stand  candi- 


my  of  the  Roman  state.    Cicero  then  rose  and  deliv- 
ered that  bold  oration  against  htm,  which  was  me 
means  of  saving  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the 
city.    The  conspirators  who  remained,  Lentulus.  Ce- 
tbegus,  and   other  infamous  senators,  engaged  to 
head  the  insurrection  in  Rome  as  soon  as  Catiline 
appeared  at  the  gales.    According  to  Cicero  and  Sal- 
lust,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  the  inhabitants.    At  any 
rate,  these  horrid  consequences  might  have  easily  fol- 
lowed from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  any 
previous  resolution.     Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
other  conspirators,  in  the  mean  while,  were  cany  rag  on 
their  criminal  plots.    They  applied  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Allobroges  to  transfer  the  war  to  the  froo- 
tiers  of  Italy  itself.    These,  however,  re  waled  the 
plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  others  still  more  im- 
portant.   The  correspondence  of  the  conspirators 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.    The  senate  had 
now  a  notorious  crime  to  punish.    As  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  observ- 
ance of  form  in  the  proceedings  against  the  conspira- 
tors, the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disregarded,  as 
had  been  done  in  fonner  instances  of  less  pressing 
danger.    Cesar  spoke  against  immediate  execution, 
but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.    Five  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  put  to  death.    Cains  Aotoniua  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  march  against  Catiline,  but,  on  the  eve  of 
battle,  under  pretence  of  being  disabled  by  the  gout, 
he  gave  the  command  to  his  lieutenant  Petreius.  The 
battle  was  fought  at  Pistoha  (now  PuUna)  in  Etruna, 
and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  insurgents. 
Catiline,  on  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resolved  to  die 
sword  in  hand.    His  followers  imitated  his  example. — 
The  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  written 
by  Sallusl.    The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  described 
by  this  historian  and  Cicero,  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  contain  many  improbabilities.    It  is  incredi- 
ble, aay  they,  that  a  man  like  Catiline,  unconnected 
with  the  regular  popular  party,  should  have  seriously 
hoped  to  effect  a  revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  believed 


date  for  the  consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  dan 

E't,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
either  insults  nor  threats,  nor  even  riota  and  attempts 
to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from  his  purpose ; 
and.  being  supported  by  the  rich  citizens,  he  gamed 
his  election,  B.C.  65.  All  that  the  party  of  Catiline 
could  accomplish  was  the  election  of  Caius  Antonius, 
one  of  their  accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  consulship  the  following  year.  For 
this  purpose  he  redoubled  the  measures  of  terror,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pow- 
er. Meanwhile  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant members  of  his  conspiracy.  Antony  had  been 
prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  Cicero  to  remain  neu- 
tral.   Cesar  and  Crassus  bad  resolved  to  do  the  same,  that  any  of  the  nobility  would  have  submitted  tnem- 


Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spain.  Italy,  howevor,  was 
destitute  of  troops.  The  veterans  of  Sylla  only  waited 
the  signal  to  take  up  arms.  This  signal  was  now 
given  by  Catiline.  The  centunon  Manlius  appeared 
among  them,  and  formed  a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero 
was  on  the  watch,  and  a  fortunate  accident  disclosed 
to  him  the  counsels  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  them, 
Curius,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a  woman  of  doubt- 
ful reputation,  Fulvia  by  name,  and  bad  acquainted 
ber  with  their  plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  two  knighta  had  undertaken  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  his  house.  On  the  day  which  they  had 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they  found  bia 
doors  barred  and  guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to 
make  public  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
progress  and  resources  of  which  he  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrection  of  Manlius  was  made 
known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  de- 
cree, "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re 


selves  to  the  guidance  of  such  a  leader.    Even  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  and  destroy- 
ing the  principal  senators,  the  praetor  of  the  nearest 
province  would  presently  have  marched  against  him, 
and  would  have  crushed  him  with  little  difficulty. 
But  they  who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  «ra*  a 
patrician  of  noble  family ;  that  be  had  been  praetor ; 
and  that  be  was  considered  by  Cicero  as  bis  most  dan- 
gerous competitor  for  the  consulship  when  be  was 
candidate  for  that  office.    He  bad  been  known  in  Syl- 
la'a  proscription  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing  ; 
and  there  was  a  large  party  in  Rome  to  whom  such  a 
character  was  the  greatest  recommendation,  and  who 
would  gladly  follow  any  one  that  possessed  it.  Tr»«»t 
this  party  was  inconsiderable  in  point  of  political  power, 
is  true  ;  and  they  accordingly  hoped  to  effect  their  de- 
signs by  fire  and  assassination  rather  than  by  open 
force.    But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made  himself 
master  of  the  city,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  found  a  msjority  in  the  Comitia  ready,  either 


from  fear  or  sympathy  in  his  projects,  to  elect  bim 
public  received  no  detriment."  By  a  decree  of  this  I  consul  or  dictator;  and,  when  once  invested  with  the 
kind,  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  named  therein  title  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  of  tW 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  state,  seat  of  government,  he  would  probably  have  persuaded 
armed  with  the  supreme  civil  and  military  authority,  a  very  great  part  of  the  community  to  remain  neu- 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seize  the  person  of  one  tral,  while  his  own  active  supporters,  the  profligate 
who  had  soldiers  at  his  command,  both  in  and  out  of  young  nobility,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  discontented 
Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  his !  Italian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sylla's  ax- 


guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or,  mies,  would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efforts  01 
at  least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  serve  any  neighbouring  prator  who  might  have  been  dis- 
their  own  interests.    He  had  to  choose  between  two  posed  to  attack  him.    He  might  have  held  the 


dis- 
gov  era- 
evils — a  revolution  within  the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he  I  ment  as  easily  as  Cinna  had  done ;  and,  although 
preferred  the  latter.    Catiline  had  the  boldness  to  take  |  Pompey  might  have  imitated  successfully  the 
bit  seat  in  the  senate, ' 
316 


as  he  was  to  be  the  eoe- 1  duct  of  SylU,  in  returning  from  Asia  to  rei 
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of  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of  resisting 
km  was  not  so  hopeless  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  dedic- 
ate coasptrators,  who,  in  their  calculations,  would 
save  beets  well  contented  if  the  probability  of  their 
tailnir  was  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  their  auc- 
cem,  (Sail ,  Bell  Cat.—Ctc,  Or.  tn  Cat.,  1,  etc.— 
Id,  pro  Murtrn  ,  c  25. — Encyclop.  Amer.,  vol.  3,  p. 
X  ocfe. — Emcyclop.  Metropol.,  Dtv.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  176, 
■*) 

C»tilh78  or  Catilos.  Fid.  Tibur. 
Canes,  M  a  fictitious  name  in  Horace  (Serm.,  2, 
4l  snder  which  the  poet  alludes  to  an  entire  class  of 
persons,  who  abused  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
rus, and  made  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  con- 
saat  in  the  pleasures  ut  tin:  uule.  According  to  Manso 
(Scmnftc*  mud  AbhanHlangrn,  p.  59),  Calms  appears 
a  save  bad  for  his  prototype  one  Maliua,  a  Roman 
ingot,  famed  for  bis  acquaintance  with  the  precepts 
af  die  culinary  art.  (Consult  Hetndorf,  ad  Hurat.,  I.  c.) 
— The  scholiast  cited  by  Cruquius  makes  Catius  to 
an  Epicurean,  and  to  have  written  on  "  the 
l  of  Things,"  and  "  the  Sovereign  Good."  With 
lot  Acron  and  Porphyrion  agree.  Cicero, 
rer,  speaks  of  the  Epicurean  Catius,  from  Insu- 
bna,  as  oi  a  writer  who  had  died  only  a  short  time  pre- 
vtowa.  ( Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam  ,  15,  16. — Compare  Quin- 
fa  .  10.  1.)  Null,  however,  the  explanation  we  have 
r-tfp  suits  better  the  spirit  of  Horace's  satire  ;  and, 
aestdes.  Catius  bad  died  some  time  before,  and  was 
aisaosi  entirely  forgotten.    (Hetndorf,  I.  e) 

Cato,  a  surname  of  the  Porcian  family,  rendered 
ft— li linn  by  51.  Porcius  Cato.  a  celebrated  Roman, 
:  -■-»'  !»  I  (  msorxux.  ill  allusion  to  the  severity  with 
wtoch  be  discharged  the  office  of  censor,  and  hence 
easBononry  styled,  at  the  present  day,  "  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor." Other  surnames  were.  Prucut,  "the  old,"  and 
Major,  "  the  ekier,"  both  alluding  to  his  having  pre- 
ceded, m  the  order  of  time,  the  younger  Cato,  who 
csvnnsitted  suicide  at  Utica  The  subject  of  the  pres- 
cat  sketch  was  born  232  B.C.,  at  Tusculum,  of  plc- 
beasn  parents.  Hrs  family  were  in  very  moderate  cir- 
ecasunces,  and  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  it, 
sr.ta  be  himself  made  the  name  a  conspicuous  one. 
h  **•  irti  him  a  small  farm  in  the  Sabine  tern- 
tort,  ard  here  the  first  years  of  his  youth  were  spent. 
The  state  of  public  affairs,  however,  soon  compelled 
km  to  take  op  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  country. 
T  •*  second  Punic  war  had  broken  out,  and  Hannibal 
has1  invaded  Italy.  Cato,  therefore,  served  his  first 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
he  besieged  the  city  of  Cspua.  Five 
tears  after  this  he  fought  under  the  same  commander 
at  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  and,  after  the  capture  of  this 
piace,  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Nrar- 
caoa.  who  initiated  him  into  (he  principles  of  that 
wsauu  of  philosophy,  with  which,  in  practice,  he  had 
akfeadv  become  familiar.  The  war  being  ended,  Cato 
to  bis  farm  Near  this  there  stood  a  col- 
to  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  Sabines  and  Samnilcs, 
tx  length  driven  Pyrrhu*  from  Italy.  Cato  was 
frequently  to  walk  over  to  the  humble 
of  tais  renowned  commander,  where  he  was 
r-t-ack  with  admiration  at  the  frugality  of  its  owner, 
•  !  'be  skilful  management  of  the  farm  which  was 
STrarSrd  to  it.  Hence  it  became  his  great  object  to 
aaasiate  his  illustrious  neighbour,  and  adopt  him  as  his 
awoeL  Having  made  an  estimate  of  his  house,  lands, 
skves,  and  expenses,  he  applied  himself  to  husbandry 
wsa  new  ardour,  and  retrenched  ail  superfluity.  In 
tas  awrning  be  went  to  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity 
ta  ajsjj  and  defend  the  causes  of  those  who  applied 
la  tm  for  assistance.  Thence  he  returned  to  his 
i ;  where,  with  a  plain  cloak  over  his  shoulders  in 
and  almost  naked  in  summer,  he  laboured  with 
Ull  they  bad  concluded  their  tasks,  after 


which  be  sat  down  along  with  them  at  table,  eating 
the  same  bread  and  drinking  the  same  wine.  Valerius 
Flaccus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Roman,  occupied  an 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cato'a  residence.  A 
witness  of  the  virtues  and  talents  displayed  by  him,  he 
perauaded  the  young  Cato  to  remove  to  Rome,  and 
promised  to  assist  him  by  his  influence  and  patronage. 
Cato  came  accordingly  to  the  capital,  with  an  obscure 
name,  and  with  no  other  resources  but  his  own  talents 
and  the  aid  of  the  generous  Flaccus  ;  hut  by  the  purity 
of  his  morals,  the  austere  energy  of  his  character,  his 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  his  fluency  of  elocution,  and 
the  great  ability  that  marked  his  early  forensic  career, 
he  soon  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name.  It 
was  in  the  camp,  however,  rather  than  at  the  bar,  that 
he  strove  to  raise  himself  to  eminence  At  the  age  of 
thirty  he  went  as  military  tribune  to  Sicily.  The  next 
>ear  he  was  chosen  quasstor,  and  was  attached  to  the 
army  which  Scipio  Africanus  was  to  carry  into  Africa, 
at  which  period  there  commenced  between  him  and 
that  commander  a  rivalry  and  hatred  which  lasted  un- 
til death.  Cato,  who  had  returned  to  Rome,  accused 
Scipio  of  extravagance  ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  sup- 
porting his  charge,  yet  his  zeal  for  the  public  good  gain- 
ed him  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Five  years  subsequent  to  this,  after  having  been  already 
redile,  he  was  chosen  pnetor,  and  the  province  of  Sar- 
dinia fell  to  him  by  lot  His  auatere  self-control,  his 
integrity  and  justice,  while  discharging  this  office, 
brought  him  into  direct  and  most  favourable  contrast 
with  those  who  had  preceded  him.  Here  loo  it  was 
thai  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
was  ihen  serving  among  ihc  Calabnan  levies  attached 
to  the  army.  From  Enniua  he  acquired  the  Greek 
language,  and.  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  he 
look  the  bard  along  with  him  to  Rome.  He  was  final- 
ly elected  consul,  B.C.  193,  and  his  colleague  in  office 
waa  Valerius  Flaccus,  his  early  friend.  While  consul 
he  strenuously  but  fruitlessly  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  famous  Oppian  Law  (vid.  Oppia  Lex),  and  soon  aftet 
this  set  oul  for  Spain,  which  had  attempted  to  shako 
off  the  Roman  yoke.  With  newly-raised  troops,  which 
he  soon  converted  into  an  excellent  army,  he  quickly 
reduced  that  province  to  submission,  and  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  at  Rome,  though  there  is  hut 
loo  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  justly  exposed 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  a  candid  historian,  if  such  a 
one  could  then  have  been  found  among  bis  country 
men,  lo  the  charge  of  perfidious  conduct  and  cruelly 
Hardly  had  Cato  descended  from  the  triumphal  char 
iot,  when,  laying  aside  the  consular  robe  and  assu- 
ming the  garb  of  the  lieutenant,  he  accompanied,  a* 
such,  the  Roman  commander  Sempronius  into  Thrace 
He  afterward  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Ma 
nius  Acibus,  the  consul,  io  fight  against  Antiochus 
and  carry  the  war  into  Thessaly.  By  a  bold  marc* 
he  seized  upon  Callidromus.  one  of  the  rockiest  sum- 
mits of  Thermopylae,  and  thus  decided  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  For  thia  signal  service,  the  consul,  in  the 
excess  of  his  enthusiasm,  embraced  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was  neither 
in  his  power,  nor  in  that  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
award  him  a  recompense  commensurate  with  his  de- 
serts. Acibus  immediately  after  tins  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  communicate  ihe  tidings  of  the  victory.  Seven  years 
subsequently  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  dreaded  to  have  so  severe  an  in 
spector  of  public  morals,  at  a  time  when  luxury,  the 
result  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  had  driven  out  man) 
of  the  earlier  virtues  of  the  Roman  people.  He  ful- 
filled this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour.  Some  of  hit 
acts,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
that  pugnacious  bitterness  which  most  be  contracted 
by  a  man  engaged  in  constant  strife  and  inflictions*, 
thus,  for  example,  he  took  away  his  horse  from  Lu- 
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cms  Scipio,  and  expelled  Manilios  from  the  senate  for 
tmluting  his  wife  at  what  Calo  deemed  an  improper 
time.    Still,  however,  most  of  his  proceedings  when 
censor  md teste  a  men  who  aimed,  by  every  method, 
•t  keeping  up  the  true  spirit  of  earlier  days  Hence, 
though  his  measures,  while  holding  this  office,  caused 
bun  some  obloquy  atid  opposition,  they  met  in  the  end 
with  the  highest  applause,  and,  when  he  resigned  the 
;etisor*hip,  the  people  erected  a  statue  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Health,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  tes- 
tifying his  faithful  discharge  of  the  dulics'of  his  of- 
Ice.    Cato's  attachment  to  the  old  Roman  morals 
was  still  more  plainly  seen  in  his  opposition  to  Car- 
■cades  and  his  colleagues,  when  he  persuaded  the  sen- 
He  to  send  beck  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to 
their  own  schools,  through  fear  lest  the  Roman  youth 
should  lose  their  martial  character  in  the  pursuit  of 
Grecian  learning.    The  whole  political  career  of  Cato 
was  one  continued  warfare.    He  was  continually  ac- 
cusing others,  or  made  the  subject  of  accusation  him- 
self.   Lrvy,  although  fall  of  admiration  for  his  charac- 
ter, still  docs  not  seek  to  deny,  that  Cato  was  sus- 
pected of  having  excited  the  accusation  brought  against 
Scipio  Africanus,  which  compelled  that  illustrious  man 
to  retire  from  the  capital.    He  was  also  the  means  of 
condemnation  of  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  would 
been  dragged  to  prison  had  not  Tiberius  Grac- 
generously  interfered.     As  for  Cato  himself, 
he  was  fifty  limes  accused  and  as  often  acquitted. 
He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  saw  himself 
compelled  to  answer  the  last  accusation  brought  against 
htm,  and  the  exordium  of  bis  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  touching  simplicity :  It 
is  a  hard  thing,  Romans,  to  give  an  account  of  one's 
conduct  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from  that 
in  which  one  has  himself  lived."— The  last  act  of  Ca- 
to's  public  life  was  his  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  aettle 
the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  King  Mas- 
emissa.    This  voyage  of  his  is  rendered  famous  tn  his- 
tory, since  to  it  has  been  attributed  the  destruction  of 
Carthage    In  fact,  struck  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
this  city  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  Cato  ever  af- 
ter ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the  well  known 
words,  "  Pmterea  cense*  Cartkagrncm  esse  eklendam" 
("  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed").   Whatever  we  may  think  of  hia  patriotism 
in  this,  we  certainly  cannot  admire  bis  politics!  saga- 
city, since  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  by  removing  all  dread 
of  a  once  powerful  rival,  only  tended  to  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom  itself.    Cato  died  a 
year  after  his  return  from  this  embassy,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age — Although  frugal  of  the  public 
revenues,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  riches,  nor  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  them  ;  nay,  if  Plutarch  speaka  truly,  some 
of  the  modes  to  which  be  had  recourse  for  increasing 
his  resources  were  anything  but  reputable.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  lire  he  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  cheer- 
ful glass,  and  of  inviting  daily  some  of  his  neighbours 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  villa ;  and  the  conversation 
on  these  occasions  turned,  not,  as  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, chiefly  on  rural  affairs,  but  on  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans.    He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  hia  wives. 
His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father  was  equally  ex- 
emplary.— Cato  may  he  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Sabino  Semnite  character.    If  his  life  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  mere  private  man,  it  offers  only  acerbity  and 
rigour :  it  presents,  however,  a  wholly  different  as- 
pect if  one  contemplates  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  early  Italian  popular  character.    Many  features  of 
this  same  character  strikingly  resemble  the  modern. 
Who  does  not,  in  Cato's  vehement  bitterness,  retrace 
a  leading  feature  of  the  modern  Italian,  so  vehement 
and  implacable  when  his  feelings  are  once  irritated  \ 
Who  knows  not  that  in  Italy  it  most  frequently  to 
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be  found  the  strange  combination  of  grovelling  eapxjty 
and  boundless  indifference  towards  external  p*<is ' 
As  to  what  regards  the  first  point,  we  need  not.  is 
in  other  cases,  betake  ourselves  to  Plutarch's  coilcc- 
tion  of  anecdotes ;  we  can  judge  of  it  from  Csts'i 
own  work  on  husbandry  and  household  eeonom*. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  he  sees  nothing  is 
find  fault  with  in  a  respectable  man's  cndcavounif  w 
enrich  himself  by  trade ;  for  profit  and  gain  appear 
to  him  an  important  object  of  life;  only  he  iooki 
upon  the  mercantile  profession  aa  too  iuzardooi  m 
its  nature.—- While  we  recognise  with  pleasure,  »«s 
in  Cato's  generation,  the  old  Sabine  discipline  in  us 
simplicity  of  life,  rural  employments,  and  social  cheer- 
fulness of  the  Roman  country  nobleman,  yet  we  per- 
ceive with  horror  that  the  treatment  of  slaves,  even  it 
ancient  Italy  and  according  to  old  Roman  minntre. 
waa  still  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  in  Gnvet. 
Cato  bought  slaves  like  hounds  or  foals,  when  tket 
were  young,  in  order  to  sell  them  sgain  when  grass 
up;  he  treated  them  exactly  like  hound*  or  foals: 
used  them  well,  because  they  had  a  money  value,  bst 
otherwise  viewed  them  merely  aa  live-stock,  not  u 
persons.   This,  however,  we  find  less  surprising,  nMt. 
even  in  his  warlike  undertaking*,  Cato  opposed  ngott 
and  cruelty,  as  genuine  Roman  policy,  to  Scipw's 
mildness.    His  advice,  however,  to  the  fanaer, uat 
the  mode  in  which  old  and  sickly  slaves  ar*  to  beds- 
posed  of,  shows  an  utter  want  of  good  feeling.  H« 
c lasses  them  with  oid  airs!  loons-os/  trow  wnyimw  ', 
and  recommends  them  to  be  told  :  "  FtrrantnU  wfc- 
r«,  trreum  tenem,  tmrnm  morbosum,  et  si  cats'  etti 
tvprrsit  vntdVtf."  (R  R,  %  p.  l*,«a\  Brs )- Amor? 
the  literary  labours  of  Cato,  the  first  that  desert" 
mention  is  the  treatise  De  Re  Rsu/ics  (**  0«  Ago- 
culture'*).    It  appears  to  have  come  down  to  os  id  i 
mutilated  state,  aince  Pliny  and  other  writers  dak 
to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Cato,  and  to  opinions  u 
delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nowhere  lobs 
found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant  In  it* 
present  state,  it  is  merely  the  loose,  unconnected  jour- 
nal of  a  plain  fanner,  expressed  with  rude,  som<inn'i 
with  almost  oracular,  brevity  ;  and  it  wants  all  tbost 
elegant  topics  of  emtellishment  and  illustration  *htl 
the  subject  might  have  so  naturally  suggested.  It 
consists  solely  of  the  dryeat  roles  of  agriculture,  w 
some  receipts  for  making  various  kinds  of  cake?  ssd 
wine.    Servius  says,  it  is  addressed  to  the  autwr* 
son,  but  there  is  no  such  address  now  extant.  Tb» 
most  remarkable  feature  in  thia  work  of  Cato's  «  «» 
total  want  of  arrangement.    It  ia  divided,  indeed,  mtv 
chapters,  but  the  author  apparently  had  never  takes 
the  trouble  of  reducing  his  precepts  to  ot 
method,  or  of  following  any  general  plan.   Tbc  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  chapters,  of  which  this  work  con- 
sists, seem  so  many  rules  committed  to  writing,  «  * 
daily  labours  of  the  field  suggested.    He  gives  direc- 
tions about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  his  com- fa  k*. 
snd  returns  again  to  the  vineyard.   His  treatise,  there- 
fore, was  evidently  not  intended  as  a  regular  and  well- 
composed  book,  but  merely  aa  a  journal  of  incidental 
observations.    That  this  was  its  utmost  pretension,  ■ 
farther  evinced  by  the  brevity  of  the  precepts,  ssd  t* 
deficiency  of  all  illustrationa  or  emboli ishment.  Of  w 
style,  he  of  course  would  be  little  careful,  as  his  .w» 
orania  were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  ha  fsm« 
and  slaves.    It  is  therefore  always  simple,  and  some- 
times  rude,  but  it  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  subject, 
suits  our  notions  of  the  severe  manners  of  its  auitwt 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans  — Be*id« 
this  book  on  agriculture,  Cato  left  behind  htm  vanow 
works,  which  nave  almost  entirely  perished.  He  lell 
a  hundred  and  fifty  orations  (Ctcero,  Bmtms.  c  17). 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  th<*r »'- 
most  entirely  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military  duei- 
pline  iVegetiu*,  1,  8),  both  of  which,  if  now  wtant, 
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be  Lichly  interesting,  as  proceeding  from  one 
equity  distinguished  in  toe  camp  and  lorum. 
A  goad  many  of  his  orations  were  in  dissuasion  or 
a  tour  of  particular  laws  and  measures  of  state.  By 
ha  readme**  and  pertinacity,  and  his  bitterness  in 
,  be  completely  wore  out  his  adversaries  (Ltv  , 
40;,  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being,  if  not  the 
Mat  eloquent,  at  least  the  most  stubborn,  speaker 
asMng  the  Romans     Both  Cicero  and  Livy  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  Cato's 
•rtuons.     The  former  admits  that  his  "  language  is 
cjc  ated.  and  some  of  his  phrases  harsh  and  inele- 
fant:  but  only  change  that,"  he  continues,  "which  it 
•»  not  m  hts  power  to  change — add  number  and  ca- 
>-ce — give  an  easier  turn  to  bis  sentences,  and  regu- 
'aim  the  structure  and  connexion  of  bis  words,  and 
jou  will  find  no  one  who  can  claim  the  preference  to 
Ceto."    Livy  principally  speaks  of  the  facility,  asperi- 
ty, and  freedom  of  his  tongue — Of  the  book  ou  mili- 
tary discipline,  a  good  deal  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  «ork  of  Vegectus  ;  and  Cicero's  orations  may  con* 
ssie  as  for  the  want  of  those  of  Cato.   But  the  loss  of 
tbe  wren  books,  De  Ongtmbus,  which  he  commenced 
■  ks  vrgorous  old  age,  and  finished  just  before  his 
•Vain.  BBttst  ever  be  deeply  deplored  by  the  historian 
and  antiquary.    Cato  is  said  to  have  begun  to  inquire 
lata  the  history,  antiquities,  and  language  of  the  Ro- 
-iap*oi4-.  v»:ih  a  Mew  lo  counteract  dja  influence 
af  the  Greek  taste  introduced  by  the  Scipios.  The 
ftrst  book  of  the  valuable  work,  De  Oninnibut,  as  we 
are  lasbiiued  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  short  life  of 
Cato,  contained  the  exploits  of  the  kiogs  of  Home. 
Cato  was  the  first  author  who  attempted  to  fix  the  era 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  he  calculated  in  his 
Onfxntt.  and  determined  to  have  been  in  the  first  year 
of  the  7th  Olympiad,  which  is  also  the  estimate  fol- 
lowed by  Dionystus  of  Halicarnaasus.    lite  second 
tod  thud  books  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
Rates  of  Italy,  whence  the  whole  work  has  received 
the  name  of  Onginca.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books 
empire  tended  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wan  ;  and  in  the  two  remaining  books,  the  author  dis- 
the  other  wars  of  the  Romans  till  the  tune  of 
Galba,  who  overthrew  the  Lusitanuns  The 
•writ  exhibited  great  industry  and  learning,  and, 
it  descended  to  us,  would  unquestionably  have 
i  Much  light  upon  the  early  penods  of  Roman 
ry  and  the  antiquities  of  the  different  states  of  Ita- 
ly    Lhonyaius  of  Halicarnaasus,  himself  a  sedulous  in- 
mto  antiquities,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
•rch  and  accuracy  of  that  |>»ri  which  treata  of  the 
9-~ri  of  the  ancient  Italian  cities* — Cato  was  the 
t  bis  conn     D  I  I  MTM       -     on  the  subject  of 
c  -  Jicine     This  was  done  in  a  work  entitled  "  Com- 
watcmu*  quo  mrdelur  Film,  Stmt,  Famtltanbus  " 
]        «  ►vxjii   of  domestic  medicine,  duck,  pigeons, 
sad  hare  were  ibe  food  he  chiefly  recommended  to 
laa  sack.     Hi*  remedies  were  principally  extracted 
1-  3  wrbs ;  and  colcwort  or  cabbage  was  his  favour- 
(Pit**/,  20,  8.)    The  recipes,  indeed, 
in  his  work  on  agriculture,  show  that  his 
■1  knowledge  did  not  exceed  that  which  usu- 
among  a  semi-barbarous  race,  and  only  ex 
to  the  most  ordinary  simples  which  nature  af- 
fasast    Aaioa  Gelliua  (7,  10)  mentions  Cato's  Lihri 
[iiauHw   Ejnsioitcarvm ;  and  Cicero  his  Apoph- 
ikpBMUe  (De  Ofieiu,  1,  29),  the  first  example,  prob- 
ably, *f  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appclla- 
'mn  af  Jaa,  became  so  fashionable  and  prevalent  in 
Ftaace. — Tha  only  other  work  of  Cato's  which  we 
bbbI  hare  mention  is  the  Carmrn  de  Mart  bus.  This, 
b*b* i ii,  wit  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  tille.    Precepts,  imprecations,  or  pray- 
*l  or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmt- 
«    Misled,  however,  by  the  title,  some  critics  have 
meeoaty  assigned  to  the  censor  the  Duttcha  de 


Mortinu,  now  generally  attributed  to  Dionysiua  Cato, 
who  lived,  according  to  Scaliger,  in  the  age  of  Corn- 
modus  and  Septimiua  Severua.  {I'lui.,  Vtt.  Cat. 
Maj. — Biogr.  Umv  ,  vol.  7,  p.  399,  »*qq. — Duntop'e 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  16,  seqq.)— -The  pretend- 
ed fragments  of  the  Ongtnee,  published  by  the  Do- 
minican, Natmi,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Anniiia 
Viterbiensis,  and  inserted  in  his  Anttqmtates  }'uri<r, 
printed  at  Home  in  1498,  are  spurious,  and  the  impo- 
sition waa  detected  soon  after  their  appearance.  '1  he 
few  remains  first  collected  by  Kiccohonus,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  his  Treatise  on  History  (Basle, 
1759),  are  believed  to  be  gamut)*,  They  have  been 
enlarged  by  Ausonius  Popma,  and  added  by  him,  with 
notes,  to  the  other  writings  of  Cato,  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1590. — The  best  edition  of  the  work  on  Agri- 
culture is  contained  in  Gesner's  ScnptortM  Kn  Rusti- 
><r,  2  vols.  lio,  Lips  ,  1736. —  II.  Marcus,  son  of  Cat* 
the  Censor,  by  bis  first  wife.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  against  Perses, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  received  high  eulogiums  from 
Paulos  .-Kmilms,  the  Roman  commander  on  that  oc- 
casion, whose  daughter  Tenia  ha  afterward  married. 
He  died  while  filling  the  office  of  pnetor.  (Pint.,  Vtt, 
Cat.  Mil)  .  c.  20  et  34.) — III.  Salonius,  or,  as  Pin* 
tarch  calls  him,  Saloninue  (ZaXuvivot},  son  of  Cat* 
the  Censor,  by  his  second  wife.  This  second  wife  waa 
the  daughter  of  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  Cato  a 
secretary,  and  waa,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  retinue.  Salonius,  like  his  half-brother  Mar 
cue.  died  when  praetor.  He  left,  however,  a  son  na- 
med Marcus,  who  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  whe 
was  the  father  of  Cato  the  younger,  commonly  called 
Uticensis.  (Plot.,  Vtt.  Cat.  Maj.,  c.  27.)— IV.  Va- 
lerius, a  celebrated  grammarian  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
He  was  deprived  of  all  his  patrimony  during  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  civil  war,  and  then  directed  his  attentioa 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Dire? 
in  Botlarum,  "Imprecations  on  Batiarus."  It  waa 
directed  against  the  individual  who  had  profited  by  hia 
disgrace,  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  properly  of 
the  former.  Suetonius,  who  has  preserved  some  ac- 
count of  him.  mentions  two  other  poema  of  hia,  the 
one  entitled  I.ydia,  the  other  Diana,  and  also  a  third 
work,  probably  in  prose,  called  Indignatio,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  bia  misfortunes.  These 
three  works  are  loat.  (Sekoll,  Hist.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  162.) — V.  Dionyaius,  a  writer  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  age  of  Commodus  and  Septimiua  Sev- 
er us,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Iheti- 
cha  de  Monbus.  (Compare  Scaliger,  Led.  Anson  , 
232  — Cannegteter,  Rescnp  Box/torn,  de  Catone.,  c. 
18. — Bohr,  Getch.  Rom  Lift,  vol.  1,  p.  164.)— VI. 
Marcus,  surnamcd  Uticennt,  from  his  death  at  Utica, 
was  great-grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same  name, 
and  born  B.C.  93.  A  short  time  after  his  birth  he 
lost  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  man 
sion  of  Livius  Drusus,  hia  uncle  on  the  mother  a  aide. 
Even  in  early  life  Cato  displayed  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  an  inflexible  firmness  of  character  far  above 
his  years ;  and  Sarpedon,  his  instructer,  being  accus- 
tomed to  take  him  frequently  lo  the  residence  of  Syllt, 
who  had  been  bis  father's  friend,  the  young  Cato,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  struck  with  horror  at  the 
bloody  scenes  that  were  passing  around  him,  asked 
hia  preceptor  for  a  sword  that  he  might  slay  the  tyrant 
Hia  affectionate  disposition  was  clearly  displayed  in 
hia  strong  attachment  to  Ccepio,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  aa  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pa- 
ges of  Plutarch.  Being  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  changed  hi«  residence,  and  took  hii 
share  of  his  father's  estate ;  but,  though  the  fortune 
which  he  thus  received  was  a  considerable  one,  his 
manner  of  living  was  simpler  ami  more  frugal  than 
ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  An- 
tipater  of  Tyre,  the  stow  philosopher,  made  himself 
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well  acquainted  with  the  teneta  or  thia  achool,  and  erer 
after  remained  true  to  its  principles,  punning  them  even 
to  tlie  extreme  of  austerity.    His  first  appearance  in 
public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
wished  to  remove  a  column  of  the  Porcian  Basilica,  or 
Hall  of  Justice,  which  incommoded  their  benches. 
This  Basthca  had  been  erected  by  his  great-grandfa- 
ther the-  censor,  and  the  young  Cato  displayed  on  the 
occasion  that  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence 
which  afterward  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all 
his  opponents.    His  first  campaign  was  in  the  war 
agaiust  Spariacua,  aa  a  simple  volunteer,  his  hair- 
brother  Caepio  being  a  military  tribune  in  the  same 
army  ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that 
Gellius,  the  praetor,  wished  to  award  him  a  prize  of 
honour,  which  Cato,  however,  declined.    He  was 
then  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Macedonia.  There 
he  learned  that  Caepio  waa  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
JEno*  in  Thrace,  and  instantly  embarked  for  that 
place  in  a  small  passage-boat,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  great  peril  which  at- 
tended the  attempt,  but  only  arrived  at  iEnoa  juat 
after  Caepio  had  breathed  his  laat.    Stoicism  was  here 
of  no  avail,  and  the  young  Roman  bitterly  lamented 
the  companion  of  his  early  years     According  to  Plu- 
tarch, there  were  some  who  condemned  him  for  act- 
ing in  %  way  so  contradictory  to  hia  philosophical  pnn- 
ciplea  ;  but  the  heavier  and  more  unfeeling  charge  waa 
the  one  brought  against  him  by  Cesar,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  Anti-Cato."    It  was  there  staled,  that,  after 
all  the  lavish  expenditure  in  which  Cato  had  indulged 
in  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  C*pto,  and 
after  having  declined  repayment  from  the  daughter 
of  the  latter,  he  nevertheless  passed  Ca»pio's  ashes 
through  a  sieve  in  search  of  the  gold  which  might 
have  melted  down  with  them  !    When  the  term  of  hia 
•ervice  in  Macedonia  had  expired,  he  travelled  into 
Asia,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  stoic  Atheno- 
dorus  to  Rome.    He  waa  next  made  quaestor,  and  dis- 
charged with  so  much  impartiality  the  duties  of  this 
ditficult  office,  and  displayed  so  much  integrity  in  its 
various  details,  that,  on  the  laat  day  of  his  questor- 
ahip,  he  was  escorted  to  his  house  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  people.    So  high,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  his  countrymen  of  the  purity  of  his 
moral  character,  that  when,  at  the  Floral  games  given 
by  the  adile  Messius,  Cslo  happened  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, the  people,  out  of  respect  for  him,  hesitated  about 
ordering  the  dancers  to  lay  aside  their  vestments,  ac- 
cording to  long-catablished  custom,  nor  would  they 
allow  this-  to  be  done  until  he  had  departed  from  the 
theatre.    ( Vol.  Max.,  2,  10. 8.)    When  the  conspira- 
cy of  Catiline  was  discovered,  Cato  supported  bv 
every  means  in  his  power  the  acts  of  Cicero,  and  was 
the  first  that  gave  him  publicly  the  honourable  title  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country."    Opposing  after  this  the 
ambitious  movements  of  the  first  triumvirate,  they 
managed  to  have  him  removed  to  a  diatance,  by  send- 
ing him  out  aa  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Having  executed  this  trust  with  ability  and 
and  having  depoaited  in  the  treasury  nearly  aeven 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  he  again  took  part  in  public 
affuira  at  Rome,  and  again  continued  hia  opposition 
to  the  triumvirate.    When,  however,  the  rupture  took 
place  between  Pompey  and  Caesar,  he  aided  with  the 
former,  and  was  left  behind  by  him  at  Dyrrhachium 
to  guard  the  military  chest  and  magazine,  while  he 
pushed  on  after  Cesar,  who  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  siege  of  that  city.    Cato,  therefore,  waa  not 
present  at  ihe  battle  of  Pharsalia.    On  receiving  the 
news  of  this  event  he  aailcd  to  Corcyra  with  the 
troop  under  his  orders,  and  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  who  declined  it.    He  then  proceeded  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  Pompey,  but  on 
reaching  Cyrene  he  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  also 
informed  that  Pompey's  father- in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone  1 
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]  to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus  hid  cot- 
j  lected  a  considerable  force.    Cato  immediately  wiv- 
ed to  join  them,  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  wi» com- 
pelled to  make  a  long  and  painful  march  across  i  dw- 
ert  region,  in  which  his  troops  suffered  severely  rroa 
hunger,  thirst,  and  every  hardship,  but  which  pnva- 
tions  his  own  example  enabled  them  manfully  to  en- 
dure.   After  aeven  day  a  of  suffering  hi*  force  ruck- 
ed Utica,  where  a  junction  between  the  two  amies 
took  place.    The  soldiers  wished  to  have  him  for  thnr 
general,  but  he  yielded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  toe 
superior  claims  of  Scipio,  who  held  the  office  of  pro- 
consul ;  and  this  fault  on  his  part,  of  which  he  torsi 
after  had  reason  to  repent,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  (Ik 
cause  in  which  be  had  embarked.    Scipio  having  wuh- 
ed,  for  Juba 'a  gratification,  to  put  all  ihe  lukibtujnti 
of  Utica  to  the  sword,  Caio  alrenuously  opposed  isa 
cruel  plan,  and  accepted  the  command  of  thi*  impor- 
tant city,  while  Scipio  and  Labicnus  marched  ipimi 
Cesar.    Cato  had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war ; 
but  they  hazarded  an  engagement  at  'inapsus,  in  which 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Africa  submitted  u> 
the  victor.    After  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  ope* 
the  fragments  of  the  conquered  army,  as  they  cum 
successively  to  Utica,  to  unite  in  defending  that  cur 
againat  the  conqueror,  Cato  furnished  them  with  aC 
(he  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey  them  wbiuSerso- 
ever  tbey  wished  to  go.    When  tho  evening  of  that 
day  came,  he  retired  to  his  own  aparlinenu,  and  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  time  in  reading  the  Pardon 
of  Plato,  a  dialogue  that  Uirna  upon  tbe  immortality  of 
the  soul.    He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  lull 
the  suspicion*  of  his  Jriendf,  by  seeming  to  take  i 
lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  who  were  escaping 
by  sea  from  Utica,  and  by  sending  several  time*  to  'Ik 
seaside  to  learn  the  Btate  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
But  towards  morning,  when  all  was  quiet,  he  stabbed 
himself.    He  fell  from  his  bed  with  the  blow,  and  the  ' 
noise  of  bis  fall  brought  his  son  and  servants  into  the 
room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  an  attempt  waa  made  to  bind  up  the 
wound.    Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  in  vain .  for 
Cato  had  no  sooner  rccoveied  his  self-possession. (ban 
he  tore  open  the  wound  again  in  so  effectual  a  mawier 
that  he  instantly  expired.    He  died  at  the  age  of  19. 
and  when  Carsar  heard  of  his  fate  he  is  said  to  hive 
exclaimed.  "  I  grudge  thee  ihy  death,  Cato.  since  thoa 
bast  grudged  me  the  saving  of  thy  life." — Such  **» 
the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  philosophy,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  struggle  with  his  predominant  faults  instead 
of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered  truly  ami- 
able and  admirable.    He  possessed  the  greatest  integ- 
rity and  firmness  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  po- 
litical career,  waa  never  swayed  by  fear  or  interest  w 
desert  that  which  he  considered  the  course  of  t:t»nj 
and  justice.    He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Carsar's  de- 
signs long  before  they  were  generally  suspected ,  N» 
his  well-known  animosity  against  him  rendered  ni*  an 
thority  on  the  subject  less  weighty  ;  and  his  teal  k< 
him  to  miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  earnestly  advised  the  senate  to  adopt  tho* 
measurea  which  gave  Carsar  a  pretence  for  commen- 
cing hostilitiea.    During  the  civil  war  he  had  toe  rare 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sinccrcst  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  his  party  a  ateady  regard  for  justice  and  humanity ; 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  beta  as* 
practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  pretences 
of  public  advantage.    But  philosophical  pride  over- 
shadowed tho  last  scenes  of  his  life,  and  led  b<m  10 
indulge  his  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  lt« 
for  the  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  snd  miti- 
gate, as  far  as  lay  in  hia  power,  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  his  country.    His  character,  however,  *»*  *° 
pure,  and,  aince  Pompcy'a  death,  so  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  leaders  engaged  with  him  in  toe  same  cause, 
that  his  opponents  could  not  refute  him  their  rwptt' 
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%rrl  pmm ;  and  his  name  has  become  a  fa v ovinia 
Writw  of  panegyric  in  modem  times,  as  that  of  the 
aao*t  upngnt  ami  persevering  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  Kowe  {Hut  ,  Vtt.  Cot  MM. —  Btoer.  (/««».,  vol. 
7,  p  4i>5,  **yf — Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Dtv.  &,  vol.  2, 
961.) — VIL  M  Porcius,  sou  of  the  preceding,  was 
•pared  by  Cesser,  but  led  a  somewhat  immoral  life, 
sstb  be  effaced  every  stain  upon  his  character  by  a 
ftsnoos  drain  at  Philippi.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Cat.  Min.,  c. 

C»m  orCHATTi(Xarroi,  Slrab.— Xurrai,  Ptd.— 
C*tu.  Tacit. — Chatti,  Pirn.),  a  powerful  nation  of 
^eimaay,  little  known,  however,  to  the  Romans,  since 
people,  though  they  made  some  incursions  into 
tfeeu-  country,  never  had  a  fixed  settlement  therein. 
Cesar  knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  lived 
x  ia*  Twituty  of  the  Ubii,  and  that  in  the  interior  a 
md  called  Baccnia  separated  them  from  the  Cherus- 
a  Tacitus  describe*  them  more  closely,  and  assigns 
;ac  Decutmatem  Agrt  for  their  southern  boundary,  and 
rite  Here vn ian  forest  for  their  eastern.  The  country 
«f  the  Catti  would  seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
lerruory  of  Hcsjc  end  other  adjacent  perls.  The 
case  Catti  or  Chatti,  and  the  more  modem  Hasten 
and  H***cn,  appear  to  be  identical.  (Compare  Weui, 
Hestuchen  LamdesgeaeJuehte,  vol.  2,  p.  22. — Man- 
•ert,  Gtogr ..  vol  3.  p.  183.  aeaq.)  A  fortress  of  the 
Cain,  called  Caatellum,  still  bears  the  name  of  Com- 
itl ;  but  their  capital  Mattium  is  now  Mar  pur g. 

C»Ti7t.Lvs.  Caius  Valerius,  a  celebrated  poet,  bom 
■f  respectable  parents  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  but 
whether  m  the  town  so  called,  or  on  I  he  peninsula  of 
Si/quo.  which  projects  into  the  Lake  Benscus,  has  been 
a  ssoject  of  much  controversy.  The  former  opinion 
has  been  maintained  by  MaiTei  (Verona  Illustraia,  pL 
2,  c  i)  and  Bayle  (Diet.  Hut.,  art  Caluilu$),  and  the 
tatter  by  GvraWua  (De  Poet.,  dial  10),  SchBII  (Hut. 
LtL  Bom.,  vol.  1,  p.  310),  Fuhrmann  (Handbuch  dor 
Cum,  vol.  1,  p.  187),  and  most  modern  writers. 
The  precise  period,  as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of 
Caialla*,  is  a  topic  of  debate  and  uncertainly.  Ac- 
cent ins  io  the  Eu»cbian  chronicle,  he  was  bom  A.U.C. 
656.  bot  according  to  other  authorities  in  667  (Sazii 
0— tit ,  vol.  1 .  p.  1 48)  or  668.  In  consequence  of  an  | 
oTitsi.oa  from  Manlius  Torquatus,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  state,  be  proceeded  in  early  youth  to 
bere  he  appears  to  hare  kept  but  indifferent 
company,  at  least  in  point  of  moral  character.  He  im- 
paired his  fortune  so  much  by  his  extravagance,  that 
V  complains  be  had  no 


by  Cesar  in  that  year.  He  had  satirized  the  dictator, 
who  revenged  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
man  of  sens*  and  good  temper,  by  asking  the  satirist 
to  sup  with  bim.  The  distracted  and  unhappy  stats 
of  bis  country,  and  his  disgust  at  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  Memmiua,  were  perhaps  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  shunning  political  employments  ;  but 
when  we  consider  his  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  debauchee. 
He  loved  Clodia  (supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 


*•  Fr actum,  qui  veteris  pedem  grabaii, 
In  coilo  nbi  coUocare  posaif." 

Tata,  however,  must  partly  have  been  written  in 
{est,  as  his  finances  were  always  sufficient  to  allow 
iitu  La  keep  up  a  delicious  villa  on  the  peninsula  of 
Si  rose,  and  an  expensive  residence  at  Tibur.  With 
a  vsew  of  improving'  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
adapted  the  usual  Roman  mode  of  re-establishing  a 
<haau)Hbed  fortune,  and  accompanied  Caius  Memmi- 
as,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynia, 
weere  he  was  appointed  pretor  to  that  province.  His 
however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  be  lost  a  beloved 
who  was  along  with  him,  and  whose  death  was 
a  verses  never  surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pa- 
uua  He  came  back  to  Rome  with  a  shattered  con- 
sfctstKin  and  a  lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of 
tus  return  to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to 
been  cbieffy  occupied  with  tho  prosecution  of  li- 
craaoo*  araoars  in  the  capital  or  in  the  solitudes  of 
Stnauo.  The  Eosebian  chronicle  places  his  death  in 
A.U.C.  696,  and  some  writers  fix  it  in  706.  It  isevi- 
seat.  however,  that  be  must  have  survived  at  least  till 
as  Ctcero.  in  bis  Letter*,  talks  of  his  verses  against 
sad  Mamorra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen 
8  a 


tho  infamous  Clodius),  a  beautiful  but  shamelc 
an,  whom  ho  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Lea* 
hia,  a*  comparing  her  to  the  Lesbian  Sappho.  Among 
his  friends  he  ranked  not  only  most  men  of  pleasure 
and  fashion  in  Rome,  but  many  of  her  eminent  litera- 
ry and  political  characters,  as  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cice- 
ro, and  Asinius  Pollio.  His  enmities  seem  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  his  loves  or  friendships,  and  com- 
petitions in  poetry  or  rivalnhip  in  gallantry  appear  al- 
ways to  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dislike ; 
and  where  an  antipathy  was  once  conceived,  he  was 
unable  to  put  any  restraint  on  tho  expression  of  his 
hostile  feelings.  His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  these  various 
passions.  They  have  been  divided  into  lyric,  elegiac, 
and  epigrammatic,  an  arrangement  convenient  from 
its  generality,  but  to  which  all  cannot  with  strictness 
bo  reduced.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
lyric  poet  of  Latium,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of 
Horace  to  the  same  honour.  Much  of  his  poetry 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  pieces  that  remain  to 
us  exhibit,  in  singular  contrast,  the  sensual  groesrie*s 
which  ia  imbibed  from  depraved  habits  and  loose  ima- 
ginations, together  with  gleams  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
and  the  polish  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  who 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  coarse  impurities  that  sul- 
ly his  pages,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  the 
term  of  delicacy  should  ever  have  been  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Catullua  But  to  many  of  his  effusions, 
distinguished  both  by  fancy  and  feeling,  this  praise  is 
justly  due.  Mauy  of  his  amatory  trifles  are  quite  on- 
rivalled  in  the  elegance  of  their  playfulness ;  and  no 
author  has  excelled  him  in  the  purity  and  neatnes* 
of  his  style,  the  delightful  ease  and  rare  simplicity 
of  bis  manner,  and  hia  graceful  turns  of  thought  and 
happiness  of  expression.  Some  of  his  pieces,  which 
breathe  the  higher  enthusissm  of  the  art,  and  are  col- 
oured with  a  singular  pictureaqueness  of  imagery, 
increase  our  regret  at  the  manifest  mutilalioo  of  his 
works.  No  one  of  his  poetical  predecessors  was  more 
versed  in  Greek  literature  than  Catullus,  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  beauties  procured  for  him 
tho  appellation  of  Doctus :  unless  wc  understand  by 
tho  term  in  question,  not  "  learned,"  but  rather  know* 
ing  and  accomplished  ;  what  the  old  English  writers 
generally  signify  by  "  cunning,"  ss  "  cunning  in  mu- 
sic and  the  mathematics."  Catullus  translsted  many 
of  the  shorter  and  more  delicate  pieces  of  the  Greeks, 
an  attempt  which  hitherto  had  been  thought  impossi- 
ble, though  the  broad  humour  of  their  comedies,  the 
vehement  p;itho*  of  their  tragedies,  and  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  Odyssey,  had  stood  the  transformation. 
His  stay  io  Bithynia,  though  little  advantageous  to 
his  fortune,  rendered  him  belter  acquainted  thaty  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  with  the  productions  of 
Greece  ;  and  he  was  therefore,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
debted to  this  expedition  (on  which  he  always  appears 
to  have  looked  back  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment) for  those  felicitous  turns  of  expression,  that 
grace,  simplicity,  and  purity  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  poems,  and  of  which  hitherto  Greece  alone 
had  afforded  models.  Indeed,  in  all  bis  verses,  wheth- 
er elegise  or  heroic,  we  perceive  his  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  drawn 
from  them  his  choicest  stores.  His  Hellenisms  are 
frequent ;  his  images,  similes,  metaphors,  and  addresv 
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ea  to  himself  are  all  Greek;  and  even  ra  the  Temfiea-  [  the  barbarism  of  the  north  threatened  both  (he  Reman 
Uon  of  bit  odes  wc  see  risible  tnces  of  their  origin,  f  and  the  Persian  empire,  it  is  now  called  DaruL 
Nevertheless,  he  w as  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of  The  Albanian  pass  of  the  ancienu  was,  according  to 
Latin  poetry  ;  and  as  be  was  the  first  who  used  such  common  opinion,  the  pass  of  Derbend  along  the  Cu- 
variety  of  measures,  and  perhaps  invented  some  that  \  pian  Sea.  Later  and  better  authorities  sanction  the 
were  new.  he  was  Hinply  entitled  to  call  the  poetical  I  belief,  however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Sarroa- 
volume  which  he  presented  to  Cornelius  Nepos  Lent-  tian  pass,  and  coincides  with  a  defile  passing  through 

the  territory  of  Ooma  khan,  along  the  frontier  of  Dt- 
gkestan,  and  then  traversing  tbe  district  of  Kagman- 
sharie.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  12,  Bnis- 
sels  td) 

CaOCOMCS,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia.  who  occupied 
the  ooast  of  the  Euxme  from  tbe  Moryandyne*  as  far 
as  the  river  Parthenius.  Some  pretend  that  they  were 
of  Arcadian  origin,  in  common  with  the  Pelaagi,  and 
roamed  about  like  this  latter  people  (Stnab,  345), 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  of  Scythian  ex> 
traction.  (Strab.,  642.)  A  portion  of  these  Caucone* 
are  said  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  and  occupied  i 
territory  in  the  division  of  Elis,  called  Goele,  or  "  the 
hollow."  Another  part  settled  in  Tnphylian  Elis.  it 
is  of  the  latter  that  Herodotus  speaks  (1, 147  ;  4, 148. 
— Compare  Lartker,  Hut.  d*  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  106, 
Table  Geograpkique). 

Cavdivh,  a  city  of  Samnium,  the  position  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries :  most  of 
them,  indeed,  place  it,  with  Holatenius,  who  exsmined 
the  whole  of  this  tract  with  great  accuracy,  at  Arpns. 
But  D'Anville  assigns  it  a  situation  a  few  miles  farther 
towards  Beneventum.  In  the  vicinity  of  C  sodium 
was  the  famous  defile  called  Furcat  Candtna,  whert 
the  Roman  army  was  compelled  by  the  Sammies  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  present  vsliey  of  Arpaia  is 
thought  to  answer  to  this  pass.  (Cramer's  Anetrnt 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  243.) 

CaolokIa  or  Caulon,  a  city  of  Brutium,  in  lover 
Italy,  on  the  seacoast,  a  short  distance  south  ol  Cocm- 
tum  Promontorium,  and  between  that  and  the  Zephyri- 
an  Promontory.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  colonies 
founded  by  the  Achaaans  on  these  shores (Slrob., 26 1  — 
Seym*.,  OA.,  v.  317),  snd  the  name  origins Hy,  perhaps, 
was  Aulon.  (Sleph.  Byz  ,  s.  v.  Av?.u*  )  That  it 
held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  republics  of  Mig- 
na  Grapcia  we  may  collect  from  Polvbius  (2,  30),  who 
records  its  alliance  with  Crotona  and  Sybaris.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  his  cspital  ([hod.  Sic.,  14, 
106),  but  it  must  have  arisen  again  from  its  rams, 
since,  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  it  espoused  tbe 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  wss,  in  consequence,  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  Mamertini,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  Romans.  (Pausan.,  6,  3  )  The  town  was  stti- 
scquently  occupied  by  the  Brutii,  who  defended  it 
against  the  Remans  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
'The  siege  was  raised  by  Hsnnibal.  (Liv  ,  27, 12  er 
15  —  Plut.,  Vtt.  Fab.  Max  )  Bsnio,  and  the  other 
Calabrian  topographers,  fixed  its  site  at  Castro  vefrrt ; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best* informed  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  Alaro.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p  402) 
Caumus,  a  city  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarbe- 
lus,  west  of  the  Smos  Glaucus.  It  appears  to  bare 
ities  of  Asia.    (Vid.  Asi.)   The  range  of  Caucasus  been  the  capital  of  a  people,  whom  Herodotus  regarded 

as  differing  from  the  Carians  in  some  important  par- 
ticulars, and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
digenous nation.  (Herod  ,  1, 172.)  This  city,  though 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour  and  a  vert 
fertile  territory,  was  nevertheless  reckoned  psrticulsrlr 
unhealthy  during  the  summer  by  reason  of  the  exces- 
sive heat ;  the  abundance  of  fruit  was  also  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  Caunus  formed  part  of  I.ycia.  (/fierce*  , 
68ft  — Compare  the  Acts  of  Councils  snd  Notitw — 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  348  )  The  site  of  Csunus  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  town  snd  seaport  named  Ksiguea 
or  Kkeugez,  about  four  miles  to  the  sooth  of  the  en- 
trance df  the  Calbis  into  the  aea.   (CmnMtr'*  An* 


Novum  Libellunx.  The  beautiful 
too.  and  idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  which  be  has 
so  carefully  selected,  are  woven  with  such  art  into  tbe  r 
texture  of  bis  composition,  and  so  aptly  paint  the  im- 
passioned ideas  of  his  amorous  muse,  that  they  have  j 
all  the  fresh  and  untarnished  hues  of  originality.— — The 
best  editions  of  Catullus  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Patav., 
4to,  1737,  and  that  of  Doring,  Lips.,  8vo,  1788,  re- 
printed in  London,  1820.  The  works  of  this  poet 
have  also  been  frequently  edited  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Tibullus  and  I'ropertius,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  perhaps  that  of  Morel  I,  Parts,  fol.,  1604. 
(Bohr,  Gesck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  253,  seqq.— 
Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  310,  teqq. — 
Elton's  Specimens,  vol.  2,  p.  31. — Dunlop,  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  seqq  ) 

Catumis,  Q.  Lota-tics,  I.  a  Roman  naval  com- 
mander, famous  for  his  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians,  consisting  of  400  sail,  off  the  .V gates 
Insula ;  forty  of  tbe  Carthaginian  vessels  were  sunk, 
seventy  taken,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  This 
celebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 
(Vid.  ^Egates  Insula.) — II.  A  celebrated  Roman,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulship,  and  who  jointly 
triumphed  with  him  over  the  Cimbti.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  Marius,  during  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  latter,  and  suffocated  himself  in  a  newlv-plaster- 
ed  room  by  ita  steam  of  a  large  fire.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Mar. 
—  Veil.  Paicre.,  2,  22  ) 

CatorIois,  a  Gallic  nation,  dwelling  among  the 
Cottian  Alps.  (P/tn.,  3,  20.)  Their  capital  Was  Ca- 
luriga.  traces  of  which  are  found,  according  to  D'An- 
ville, at  Chorges,  between  Gap  and  Emhrun,  in  the 
department  des  Hautes-Alpes.  (Lc moire,  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Cats.,  p.  228,  seq  ) 

Caucasus,  the  name  of  the  highest  and  moat  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  pan  of  Asia, 
and  which  the  ancients  erroneously  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus. '  According  to 
Strabo,  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  south, 
from  the  level  country  of  the  Sarmals  on  the  north. 
Tbe  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  formed,  according 
to  some,  seventy,  and  according  to  others,  300  different 
nations,  who  spoke  various  languages,  and  lived  in  a 
savage  state.  The  breadth  of  this  chain,  according  to 
the  best  Russian  authorities,  is  about  400  miles  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  Kooma  ;  about  756 
between  the  straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
skeron ;  and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Phasis  and  the  city  of  Derbend.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  in  history  and 
poetry,  ia  not  agreed  upon ;  the  most  probable  opinion 
ta  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Asi,  the  early  divin- 


be  compared  with  the  Alps  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion, though  in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of 
the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciera,  or  white  with  eter- 
nal anows.  Tbe  highest  summit  is  only  5900  feet 
above  tbo  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two  principal 
passages  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  and  Albanisn  gates. 
The  first  is  the  defile  which  leads  from  Mosdvk  to 
Tiflis.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days'  journey, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now 
called  Arakui,  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an 
enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  out  a  long 
opening  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be 
almost  sufficient  to  close.    It  is  by  this  passage  that 
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■Writer,  TOi.  X,  p.  193,  tcqa  )  The  figs  of  this  place 
ww  fsmoes.  Cicero  (de  Dn.,  2,  4)  mentions  the  cry 
■old  Caunisn  figs  at  Brondisium,  aa 
Craseus  when  setting  out,  at  the 
oo  hta  Panhiau  expedition.  The  cry  of  the  fig- 
rr  was  CeanvcA*  (supply  Juus  cmc,  or  vendo),  arid 
this  to  a  Roman  ear  would  sound  very  much  like  cave 
a*  ems,  pronounced  rapidly,  that  is,  like  e«V  n'  eas, 
the  letter  •  being  sounded  by  the  Kdmana  hke  *. 
(ScAsseteVr,  L.  G.,  vol.  1,  p.  367,  #eff  ) 

CaTsrve  or  CaraTtca,*  rapid  river  of  Asia,  riaing 
m  Lydi*.  and,  after  a  meandenng  course,  falling  into 
the  "jean  Sea  near  Ephesoa.  Near  ita  mouth  it 
tarnnd  *  marsh  called  Asia  Paint,  or  ihe  Asian  marsh, 
aaaJ  the  same  with  the  'Aoior  Xetfiuv  of  Homer,  much 
fceqwentetf  by  awana  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
Cerate*  ta  now  celled  the  Kilektk  Minder,  or  Little 
ttap*inier,  from  ita  winding  course.  '  (Pita.,  6,  29.— 
SaraA,  SAt  —Horn ,  It,  2,  470.—  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  1, 
3S3  —U  ,  JBn  ,  7,  699  —  Ovid,  Met.,  5,  386  —  Mar- 
amd.  Ef  ,  1.  54,  6.) 

Csecsfts  II  oft  a,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Gaul,  com- 
mencing in  the  territory  of  the  Voice)  Tectosagea,  ran- 
mng  thence  in  a  northern  direction  into  the  country  of 
the  Kateoi,  com rnmiicating  by  a  aide-cbein  with  the 
of*  the  Arverni  to  the  northwest,  while  the 
ita  course  towards  the  northeast 
aod  north,  connecting  itaelf,  in  the  former  direction 
anih  Mount  Jura,  and  in  the  latter  with  Mount  Voge- 
*c*  ( VaMgt)  The  modem  name  of  the  range  ia  the 
Cntiwt,  in  the  departmenta  of  t" Aveyron,  It  Ltnirc, 
tad  t  Ardidu.  ( Cere.,  B.  G.,  7, 4  et  56.)  Pliny  call. 
Oft*  range  Gtbennm  (3,  4) ;  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  the 
Greeks  m  general,  style  tt  Kiftfievou  boor.  Avienua 
{Or  Merit,  614)  cella  the  adjacent  region  Ctmenke. 
(Compare  Wemsdirrf,  ad  loc. — Lematre,  Index  Geogr. 
ad  Cat,  t.  •  ,  p.  229  ) 

Cksks.  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Soc- 
ials, and  aUo  one  of  the  interlocutors  whom  Plsto  in- 
troduce* in  bie  dialogue  enlited  P  had  on.    He  waa 
Bern  at  Thcben,  and  composed  three  dialogues,  called 
HeUemi  CEM6ttrt\  Phryntekut  (+ovviros).  and  ri- 
ser, or  the  Picture  (ZlivaiJ).    The  last  ia  the  only  one 
vtech  has  come  down  to  us.    It  is  commonly  cited 
by  ru  Latin  title  Cebette  Tabula  (i.  e.,  picta),  and  ia  a 
'  sketch  or  picture  of  human  life,  written  in  a 
simple  style.    Some  critic*  haTe  raited 
"at  to  the  authenticity  of  this  little  work.  It 
bneihe*.  indeed,  a  very  pure  vein  of  morality,  but  is  not 
as  they  think,  in  the  true  apirit  of  the  Se- 
and  they  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard 
a  as  the  work  of  some  stoic,  perhaps  Cebea  of  Cyzicus 
[No  II.),  who  wished  to  show  that  happiness  consisted 
ts  the  practice  of  virtue.    But  it  is  eipreaaly  attributed 
oo  Cehee  by  Locien  (de  Mcrcede  Conduct.,  c.  42),  and 
after  arm  by  Tertutlian  (dc  Pra'teript.  adv.  Hatret ,  c. 
Tory.  Diogene*  Laertiua  (2,  126).  Chalcidius,  and  Sui- 
daa.    Wolff  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  who 
ventured  to  call  in  question  this  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, and  he  has  been  followed  on  the  same  side  by 
the  Abbe  Sevin  {Mem.  dt  V Acad,  dee  Inter.,  dec, 
Ml  3,  p  75. — Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gamier,  in 
the  same  collection,  vol.  49.  p.  455).    No  work  of  an- 
taqeny  has  met  with  a  wider  circulation.    It  has  been 
transited  tnto  almost  all  the  modem  languages,  even 
is*  the  Arabic — The  beat  editions  of  Cebes  are.  that 
af  Scbweiszhaeaser.  Argeni.,  1 2 mo,  1806,  and  that  of 
These,  Herat.,  8to,  1610.  with  German  notes  of 
merit.     (SckSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  2,  346 


A  phjloaopher  of  Cyxicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Mtrrn*  Aoreliu*.  (Compare  Athenans,  4,  p.  156  — 
Ed  Sektreigk  ,  vol.  2,  p.  109,  and  Gamier,  Dissert, 
mm U  Tableau  de  Cebee—Mcm  de  rAcad.  dee  Inter., 
4t^  vol.  49,  p.  455  ) 

r*»,  a  city  of  Troaa,  capital  of  a  amall  district 
a  ic  Cebrenia,    This  district 


by  the  Scamander  (the  Simots  of  Homer)  from  (he 
territory  of  Scepsis,  aa  Strabo  informs  oa,  and  the 
Cebrenians  and  the  people  of  Scepsis  were  almost 
continually  at  war,  until  Antigonoa  removed  the  in- 
habitants of  both  places  to  Anligonia,  afterward  Alex- 
and  res  Troas.  (Strab.,  597. )  According  to  Ephorua, 
Cebrene  had  received  a  colony  from  the  vEolian  Cyme. 
(Ap.  Hdrpocr.,  s.  t>.  Kt8pnva.)  Xenopbon  affirms 
that  it  waa  a  place  of  great  atrength.  (Hist.  Gr.,  3, 
1,  14).  The  site  ia  called  at  the  prevent  day  Kutcku- 
lan-tepe.    (Cramer**  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  119.) 

Cebros,  a  rivor  of  Mcesia,  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
and  separating  Upper  from  lx>wer  Mceata.  It  ia  now 
either  the  Ischa,  a  amall  Bolgarian  stream,  or  the  Ztb* 
riz.    (Dw  Case.,  51,  25  ) 

CecsopU,  the  original  name  of  Athena,  in  honour 
of  Cecrops,  ita  first  founder.    (Fad.  Cecrops.) 

CacaopfO/C,  a  name  given  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
poet*,  aa  the  fabled  descendant*  of  Cecrops  (Vtd. 
Cecrop*  ) 

Ckcrops,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  an  autoch- 
thon or  indigenous  personage,  and  the  earliest  monarch 
of  the  country,  after  Ogygea.  His  form  waa  half  hu- 
man, half  that  of  a  serpent.  In  his  daya,  it  ia  said,  the 
gods  began  to  choose  favourite  apots  among  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or.  as  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  mean,  particular  deitiea  were  worshipped 
with  especial  homage  in  particular  cities.  It  waa  at 
this  time,  therefore,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  strove 
for  the  possession  of  Attica.  The  question  was  to  l>e 
determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  priority  of  occupa- 
tion. It  waa  asserted  by  Neptune,  that  he  had  appro- 
priated the  territory  to  himself,  by  planting  his  trident 
on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  before  the  land 
had  been  claimed  by  Minerva.  He  pointed  lo  it  there 
standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt-spnng  which  had  then 
issued,  and  waa  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cliff, 
that  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  trident.  Oa 
the  other  hand.  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  at  a  at  ill  earlier  period  than 
had  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  She  appealed,  iu 
support  of  her  claim,  lo  the  olive,  which  had  sprung  at 
her  command  from  ihe  aoil.  and  which  waa  growing 
near  the  fountain  produced  by  the  band  of  Neptune 
from  the  same  place.  Cecrops  waa  required  to  attest 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  had  been  witness  of 
the  act,  and  testified  accordingly ;  whereupon  the 
twelve  gods,  according  to  one  version  of  the  fable, 
but,  according  to  another,  Cecrops  himself,  decided  m 
favour  of  Minerva,  wbo  then  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athens.  (Apotlod.,  3,  14,  I.)  Cecrops  married 
A  graii  I  oa,  daughter  of  Actasua,  and  became  the  father 
of  three  daughters,  Pandroso*,  He;»e,  and  Agraulos. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years,  spent  in  introducing 
among  hia  subjects  the  blessings  of  civilisation,  be 
died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Cranaus,  another  au- 
tochthon. (Apollod.,  I.  e  )— Thus  much  for  the-  fa- 
ble,  which  has  become  in  our  histories  so  much  grave 
matter  of  fact.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whole  series  of  Attic  kings  who  are  said  to  have  pre- 
ceded Theseus,  including,  perhaps,  even  Theseus  him- 
self, are  mere  fictions,  owing  their  existence  to  misun- 
derstood names  and  false  etymologies,  to  attempts  to 
explain  ancient  customs  and  religioua  rites,  and  to  • 
with  to  cvalt  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  or  a  family  by 
giving  it  a  founder  in  a  remote  age.  At  the  head  of 
the  list  of  Attic  kings  is  commonly  placed  Ogyget. 
The  evidence  of  his  historical  existence  is  so  slight 
that  his  name  hardly  appears  deserving  of  remark. 
Whether  we  make  it  equivalent,  aa  some  do,  to  o> 
*  oior ,  or  trace  it,  with  other  etymologists,  to  •  root 
yvyi,  meaning  night  or  darkness,  in  either  case  the 
name  is  merely  figurative,  and  ia  intended  to  refer, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  period  of  remote  and 
obscure  antiquity — Next  in  order  comes  Cecrope, 
whom  we  ought  to  regard  as  being,  in  genuine  Attic 
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rable,  the  first  king  of  Attic* ;  tbs  true  autochthon 
from  whom,  according  to  the  popular  faith,  the  Attic 
people  had  their  origin.  The  story  of  his  being  half 
mart,  half  serpent,,  is  only  an  expression  of  his  autoch- 
thonous nature.  For  in  Herodotus  (1,  78),  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Telmessians  of  the  serpents 
devoured  by  the  horses  at  Sard  is  is,  b$iv  thin  yijc 
waiSa,  "that  the  snake  is  a  child  of  earth."  The 
story  of  bis  leading  a  colony  from  Sais,  in  Egypt,  to 
Athens,  is  a  comparatively  late  invention,  and  entitled 
to  no  credit.  (Philol.  Museum,  5,  p.  357.)  The  very 
name  Cccropa  (Ke'xpoy/)  itself  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  aynonvme  of  avro^uv.  The  remf,  or 
cicada,  was. always  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  a 
symbol  of  their  autoehthonia.  As  the  eggs  of  this  in- 
sect fall  to  the  ground  from  the  stalks  on  which  they 
are  deposited  (Artstot.,  Hist.  An.,  5,  24),  and  are 
hatched  in  great  numbers  in  fhowery  weather,  it  was 
natural  that  tho  vulgar  should  consider  the  earth  as 
producing  them.  Now  one  of  the  names  of  the  ci- 
cada is  Ktpxuiff  (AZItan,  Hist.  An.,  10,  44),  the  origi- 
nal form  of  which  would  seem  to  have  been  KpUo^, 
referring,  as  well  as  rtrriS,  to  the  peculiar  sound  which 
the  insect  emits.  Cecrops,  therefore  (KmooYv  Kpr- 
koxI>),  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  tbe  cicada  itself, 
the  emblem  of  autoehthonia,  converted  into  tbe  first 
king  of  Alliens.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
oy  tbe  names  of  bis  daughters.  As  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  cicada  to  be  produced  from  the  ground,  so 
they  thought  that  it  was  wholly  nourished  by  the  dew. 
Hence  the  names  riavdpoo"or  (*'  Ail-dewy")  and  *Epoi/ 
("  Dew"),  given  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Cecrops.  The  third  name,  'AypovXoc  ('•  Field  piper'*), 
is  equally  appropriate  to  the  cicada,  of  whose  music 
the  ancients  thought  so  highly,  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Ionians  did  not  wear  the  golden  cicada  in 
their  hair  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph., 
Nub  ..  971.) — But  what  becomes  of  the  legend  respect- 
ing tbe  part  that  Cecrops  bore  in  tbe  controversy  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Minerva  1  It  is  not  difficult  to 
perceive,  that  in  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
the  rivalry  that  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  Attic 
population,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
aiming  at  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented 
with  their  own  domeatic  resources,  and  preferring  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  life, 
which  were  typified  by  the  emblematic  symbol  of 
peace.  Tbe  victory  of  Minerva,  which  it  commem- 
orates, is  a  true  and  significant  eipression  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people, 
from  the  days  of  Cecrops  to  those  of  Themistocles. 
( Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  93). — Cranaus  comes  next 
in  the  list  of  Attic  kings.  He  was  also  an  autochthon, 
contemporary  with  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  He  mar- 
ried Pedias,  and  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  At- 
this.  What  is  this  but  the  legend  of  a  union  between 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  hills  (Kpavrcr)  jt/,  the  rocky 
country)  with  those  of  the  plains  of  Attica  (Iltomr, 
tht  plain  country)  ?  and  thus  Attica  {'hrdic)  was 
formed  by  uniting  the  rugged  district  with  that  be 
longing  to  the  plain.  And  yet  a  hundred  histories 
have  repealed  the  name  of  Cranaus  as  a  king  of  At- 
tica ! — This  state  of  prosperity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  long  duration  ;  for  Atthis  is  said 
to  have  died  in  early  youth  ;  and  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
to  have  inundated  tbe  country  during  the  reign  of  Cra- 
naua, who  was  himself  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
king  next  in  succession,  named  Amphktyon.  This 
appellation,  indicating,  as  it  does,  a  collector  of  neigh- 
bouring people  into  one  community,  appears  bo  indicate 
an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  neit  age,  to  organize 
afresh  tho  social  elements,  which  had  been  disturbed 
by  tbe  convulsions  of  the  previous  generation,  and  to 
combine  them  together  into  one  federal  body.  This 
design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
to  have  produced  results  favourable  to  the  cultivation 
394 


of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  For  the  immediate  tat. 
cessor  of  Ampbictyon,  and  the  representative  of  tat 
state  of  the  Athenian  nation,  as  it  existed  in  that  pe- 
riod, was  Erichthonius.  Erichtbonios  was,  in  tbe 
language  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Him- 
va  i  or,  ss  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  wu  ra 
this  age  that  the  manual  labours  which  enjoyed  tot 
especial  patronsge  of  those  two  deities  begin  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  assume  the  importance  vrtuch 
afterward  rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and 
of  glory  to  the  possessors  of  tbe  Athenian  sol 
( Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  92,  ttqq  — Phddopul 
Museum.  5,  p.  345,  seqq.) 

Ch.jk.hm.  or  Cblkmk,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the 
southwest,  at  the  sources  of  the  Marsyaa.  This  mi  i 
small  river  which  flows  into  the  Meander,  and  wtucs, 
according  to  Xenophon,  wan  named  after  Mama.', 
whom  Apollo  caused  to  be  flayed  slive,  and  *ncx 
skin  be  hung  in  the  cave  where  the  river  rises.  C*ro» 
the  Younger  bad  s  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  *«h 
wild  beasts,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  bunting. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Meander, 
and  flowed  through  the  park  ;  the  Marsyss  rose  id  uw 
market-place.  At  the  sources  of  tbe  latter,  Xenea, 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  built  a  palace  and  cita- 
del. The  inhabitants  of  Catenas  were  in  after  daya 
carried  off  by  Antiochua  Soter  to  tho  city  of  Apaniea, 
founded  by  him  a  few  milea  to  the  soutbestt,  at  ti» 
confluence  of  the  Marsyaa  and  Meander.  (Ltf ,  38, 
13. — Xenoph,  Anab  ,  1.) 

CkLvV.ko,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  245  ) 

Cki.knd&ris.  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Anemurian  promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward  rerrrr-, 
cd  a  Samian  colony.  Celenderia  appears  to  ban 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  high  ani 
craggy  precipice,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  (Ttat , 
Ann.,  2,  60.)  It  ia  now  Chelindreh.  (Vrtntr't 
Asta  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  326.) 
•  Cei.iaaa.     Yid.  Eqoites. 

Cblkus,  a  king  of  Eleusts,  father  to  Tnptoleawi 
by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Ceres,  »bfl 
taught  his  son  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth-  (Ht- 
siod.  Op  et  D  ,  v.  423  —  Apollod.,  1,  5,  \.—?» 
san.,  1,  14.— Kir*.,  Georg.,  1,  165.) 

Cblscs,  I.  Aclus  Cobmkuus,  a  celebrated  phjn- 
cian.  His  native  city  is  unknown  ;  some  writers  con- 
tending for  Rome,  others  for  Verona.  (Compare  Ft- 
bricius,  Hibl.  Lai  ,  2,  4,  p.  36,  seqq.)  Even  hn  very 
name  is  partly  involved  in  doubt,  some  making  it  .4*- 
relms  Cornelius  Celsus,  others  Aulus.  The  time  ft 
which  he  lived  has  also  been  msdea  subject  of  contro- 
versy. One  class  of  writers  infer,  from  a  pa»a*f?  » 
Columella  (R.  R.,  1,  1,  14,  compare  3,  17,  4.  and  4, 
8,  1 ),  that  he  was  born  in  the  lime  of  Tibcnus,  ani 
lived  until  tbe  reign  of  Trajan.  (Schilling,  V»<»' 
de  Corn.  Celst  V,ta,  Lips.,  1824,  p.  19  and  75  ) 
Another  claas  place  his  birth  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Compare  Lt  Clerc,  Hist,  de  la  MtA..  vol. 
1,  p.  617,  seqq  —Schuhe,  Compend.  Htst  AW.  p. 
298,  seqq  )  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he 
lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  but  wrote  b» 
works  under  the  latter.  Celsus  composed  a  Urge 
work,  on  the  plan,  in  some  measure,  of  an  encyclope- 
dia, in  which  he  treated  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
agriculture,  and  medicine.  It  was  entitled  "  Dt  .4r- 
ttbus  "  Unhappily,  however,  only  the  eight  hook* 
(from  the  6tb  to  tho  14th)  which  treat  of  medicine 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  editions  arc  that 
of  Ruhnkcn.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1785,  and  that  of  Millsjan. 
Land  ,  1826. — Roman  literature,  otherwise  so  barrw 
of  good  medical  authorities,  can  boast  of  posses*"*? 
in  Celsus  one,  who,  for  elegance,  terseness,  leernmf- 
good  sense,  and  practical  information,  stands  uitnnl- 
led.    Every  branch  of  the  profession  bss  been  netted 
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at  by  him.  and  it  may  be  well  said  of  him,  Nihil  qund 
*ti£\t  mom.  or  nan  I.    So  complete  a  specimen  of  pro- 
knowledge,  selected  by  a  sound  judgment, 
'  with  philosophy,  is  nowhere  else  to  he 
act  wiih      As  a  Roman  historian  said  of  Homer,  that 
a*  woo  ran  believe  hun  to  have  been  born  blind  must 
of  every  sense,  so  may  we  venture  to 
r-  -  «    1  n>tj  Celsus,  ihii  be  who  can  suppose  luin 
aj  have  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  never  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  medicine,  must  be  totally  destitute 
si  all  professional  experience.    His  preface  contains 
admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  diffus- 
es* sects  which  bad  risen  up  in  medicine  before  his 
a**  ;  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  1st  book  there 
ire  many  pertinent  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
peenernng  the  health.    In  the  2d,  which  treats  of  the 
?mrraj  symptoms  and  phenomena  of  diseases  in  gen- 
'  he  has  copied  freely  from  Hippocrates,  having,  no 
discovered  that  •*  to  cop*  nature  was  to  copy 
am  m    The  last  part  of  this  book  ia  devoted  to  the 
•abject  of  diet  and  regimen  ;  and  here  his  views  will, 
•nth  a  few  exceptions,  even  now  be  admitted  by  the 
-•  '•     3-cnl  to       wonderfull*  correct.     Dr  Ctlllen, 
•tth  all  his  prejudices  against  ancient  authors,  allows 
ait,  *"  10  bmm  instance.-*,  hia  judgment,  if  understood 
wfi.  no i piit  be  found  perhaps  to  be  very  good." — In 
ae  3d  book  he  haa  treated  of  fevers ;  and  here  his 
distinctions,  remarks  upon  critical  days,  and  treatment, 
«kU  be  found  to  be  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
Venesection  and  cold  applications  to  the  head  are  the 
general  remedies  which  be  tuosi  approves  of,  and  bap- 
s' would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  the  masters  of 
the  profession  had  been  content  to  follow  this  simple 
plan  of  treatment,  instead  of  being  canied  sway  by 
nes  aa  the  Cullentan  and  Brunoni- 
aU  most  now  admit  have  introduced  very 
mistaken  and  fatal  views  of  practice.    The  other  parts 
of  his  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  minutely  ;  but 
we  wouid  point  out.  aa  particularly  valuable,  hia  di- 
t'**mm  and  treatment  of  ulcera.    It  is  remarkable  that 
as  t«o*  has  treated   of  disesscs  of  the  "  obtcana 
ptrUt"  with  the  same  precision  that  he  has  dune 
Ike  d ifle rent  shades  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  arc 
to  define,  he  has  marked  with  a  sur- 


-  •  _•  i<  jr»  •;  n!  precision.  But,  of  the  whole  work, 
the  most  interesting  part,  perhaps,  is  the  7lh  book, 
•k«cb  treats  of  the  operations  of  surgery.    His  ac- 


count of  those  performed  upon  the  eye  may  he  in- 
staoced  as  particularly  excellent.    The  operating  for 
the  cataract  it  described  in  mucb  the  same 
ser  as  it  us  now  performed      The  anoints  were 
acquainted  with  the  mode  of  extracting     The  of>- 
of  lithotomy,  as  described  by  him,  though  not 
as  that  now  generally  practised,  has, 
day,  it*  admirer*,  among  whom  wo 
assy  mention  the  celebrated  Dopuytrens,  who  his  re- 
rwed  at  at  Paris,  and  considers  it  to  posses*  the  ad- 
vantage over   the  common  plan  of  affording  a  freer 
to  the  stone.     Mr.  Charles  Dell,  of  London, 
bs*  st*o  operated  much  in  the  same  way  upon  boys, 
to  arhom.  by-the-by,  Celaus  restricts  hia  practice. 
Cdacs  has  the  merit  of  being  the  first  author  who 
aa***  mention  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  to 
(or  stopping  hemorrhage.     The  ligature  is 
by  Heliodorue  in  a  short  tract  on  am- 
by  Nketas,  by  Galen  in  nearly 
tcents  places,  by  Actios,  Paulus  ^Egincta,  Avicenna, 
^•i-i  A  seuzoar.  and  Albucasia  ;  so  that  it  cannot 
wan  asv  propriety  be  called  a  modern  invention. — In 
uj*  last  book  ke  treats  minutely  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
eaoss  :  and  hers,  of  course,  be  avails  himself  of  the 
carfare,  views  previously  laid  down  by  Hippocrates. 
(*st  ass v  venture  to  affirm  that,  even  at  the  present 
sat.  ke  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
tes* of  Ceisus,  and  has  learned  to  reduce  his  knowl- 
edge to  practice,  *  ill  prove  a  useful  and  dutingujshed 


member  of  hia  profession. — II.  A  Platonic,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  to* 
warda  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  name 
is  famous  as  that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christianity.  From  a  motive  of  curiosity,  or,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  be  belter  able  to  combat  the  new  religion, 
Celsus  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  t'hriatianity,  and  to  be  received  into  that  secret 
society  which  St.  Clement  of  Home  is  supposed  to 
have  founded.  (Compare  Keatntr,  Agape,  odcr  dtr 
peketme  Wellbunde  dtr  Chruten,  dec,  Jena,  1819, 
8vo  )  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sincerity  of  the 
neophyte  was  distrusted,  and  that  he  was  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  higher  ceremonies.  The  discontent 
to  which  this  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  Celsus,  infla- 
med his  resentment  againat  the  Christians,  and  be  wrote 
a  work  against  them,  entitled  'A  A  i/h,  f  Aoyof,  "  A  true 
discourse,"  in  which  he  employed  all  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  eloquence  to  paint  Christianity  aa  a 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  system,  and  its  followers 
as  a  sect  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
There  is  no  falsehood  to  which  he  has  not  recourse  in 
order  to  represent  in  an  untrue  light  the  Christian 
scheme  of  morals,  to  parody  and  falsify  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  calumniate  the  char- 
acter of  Jeaua  Christ  and  hia  disciples.  He  styles 
Christianity  a  doctrine  tending  to  pervert  and  corrupt 
the  human  race  (Xoyor  Xvfimvufievof  rdv  ruv  uvdpit- 
iruv  (iiov),  and  exhorts  (he  government  to  extirpate 
the  sect,  if  it  wishes  to  save  the  empire.  The  dis- 
course itself  is  lost ;  but  Origen.  who  refuted  it,  in  a 
work  divided  into  eight  books,  haa  given  us  so  com- 
plete an  extract  from  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  can 
follow  all  the  principal  reasonings  of  the  author.  Cel- 
sus wrote  also  a  work  against  magicians  and  sorcerers 
(Karri  Mu>uv),  which  is  cited  by  Origen  and  I.ucian. 
The  latter,  who  was  his  friend,  addressed  to  him  hia 
memoir  on  Alexander,  tho  false  prophet,  in  which  he 
extols  tho  wisdom  of  Celsus,  his  love  for  truth,  and 
his  amiable  manners.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5, 
p.  103,  trqq  ) — III.  Albinovanua,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism  (Eptst ,  1,3,  16)  and  plea- 
santly ridiculed  (Eptat.,  1,  8)  for  his  foibles. 

Cklta,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  Gallic  race, 
but,  in  a  special  sense,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most 
indigenous  and  cxtcnaivc  of  the  three  great  tribes  that 
occupied  Gaul  in  the  days  of  Catsar.    (Vtd.  Gallia.) 

Ckltibksi,  a  people  of  Spain,  brave  and  powerful, 
who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  Diedorua  Siculus  (5,  33),  they 
were  composed  of  two  nations,  the  Celt*  and  Iberi, 
whence  their  name,  which,  perhaps,  waa  uaed  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  that  of  the  Celt*  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees in  Gaul.  Their  cavalry  were  excellent,  and  fought 
equally  well  on  fool  and  on  horseback  Niebuhr  conaid- 
ers  the  fact  far  from  proved  that  the  Celts  of  Iberia  were 
strangers  from  Gaul  who  had  migrated  into  that  coun- 
try. No  definite  tradition  of  this  event  ia,  according 
to  him.  to  be  found  ;  not  even  in  Diodorus.  This  as- 
sertion, however,  ia  altogether  untenable,  and  ia  based 
upon  the  strange  hypothesis  that  different  races  of  hu- 
man bcinga  were  originally  created,  and  that  mankind 
did  not  spring  from  one  common  parent.  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  Ram.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  256  )  The  Celliberi 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  sway  in  the  Sertori- 
an  war.  after  a  long  and  brave  resistance.  They  were 
divided  into  six  trihea.  the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Pelen- 
dones,  Ditthi,  PHli,  nod  Lusones.  The  country  of  the 
Celliberi  was  .sometimes  called  Crltibena,  and  border- 
ed, on  the  east,  upon  the  Edetam  and  the  range  of 
Mount  Ortospeda  ;  on  the  north  upon  the  Iberus ;  on 
the  west  upon  the  Tag  us  and  the  Carpetsni ;  on  the 
south  upon  the  Orctani.  It  comprised,  therefore,  what 
ia  now  tho  southwestern  pari  of  Arafon,  the  southern 
part  of  Nararre,  the  eastern  portion  of  Old  Castile,  and 
the  northeastern  diviaion  of  New  Castile.    (P/in.,  3, 
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8.— M.,  4.  22— Ln>,  Epit.,  iB.—Butrop.,  4, 
Istdor.,  HiMf  .  Ckrm.  Goth.,  p.  173.) 

CbltIci,  ■  people  of  Luaitania,  whose  territory  lay 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  and  between  that  rirer 
and  the  Turdetani.  They  were  of  Celtic  origin,  as 
their  name  imports,  and  their  country  answered  to 
what  ia  now  the  southern  part  of  Alotuejoe.  Their 
chief  town  wu  Pax  Julia,  now  Beja.  (Pit*.,  3,  1. — 
Id  .  4,21.) 

Cbkjkum,  a  promontory  of  Euhcra,  which  formed  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  towarda  the  northweat. 
The  modern  name  ia  Lithada.  {Strut.,  444. — Plin., 
4,  12  —  Ptol,  p.  87.) 

Crnckbejc,  I.  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  from  which  this  city  traded  with  Asia,  the  Cyc- 
lades,  and  the  Eoxine.  (Strabo,  380.)  It  was  about 
seventy  stadia  from  the  city  itself ;  and  the  road  thither 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Pauaaniaa,  to  have  been 
lined  with  temples  and  sepulchre*.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, that  the  remains  at  Cenchreas  faithfully  corre- 
spond with  the  description  given  by  Pausaniaa  of  the 
spot.  Sir  W.  Gell  says  the  place  is  still  called  Ken- 
ehree.  (//in.  of  the  Morea,  p.  207.)— II.  A  village  of 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  southwest  of 
Argos.  A  tumulus  was  here  erected  to  some  Argivcs 
who  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Spartans.  ( Strabo, 
376  ) 

Cenchrbis,  a  small  island  off  the  Spine  am  Prom- 
ontorium  of  Argolis.    (Plin.,  4,  II.) 

CeNCHBios,a  river  of  Ionia  rear  Ephesus  and  Mount 
Solmiasus,  where  the  Cureles,  according  to  some,  con- 
cealed and  protected  Latona  after  her  delivery,  when 
she  was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.  {Sirab.,  639. 
—Tea/.,  An*.,  3,  61.) 

Cbrihasni,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trino- 
bantes,  on  the  eastern  coast,  forming  part  of  'he  great 
nation  of  the  Ieeni.  ( Vtd.  Iceni.)  Lipsius,  however, 
rejects  the  term  Crntmagrti,  where  it  occur*  in  the 
text  of  Cvsar  (B.  G.,  5,  21),  on  the  ground  that  this 
race  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  the  British 
tribes,  and  he  proposes  to  read  in  place  of  it,  hem, 
Ctmgi.  The  author  of  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Cesar 
has  Krvtftavoi,  whence  Vossius  conjectured  the  true 
reading  to  be  Cenommni,  and  supposed  this  nation  to 
have  crossed  over  from  Gaul.  (Lemaire,  InA.  Geogr. 
ad  Cat*.,  p.  231,  see*.) 

Cbnina.    Vtd.  Camina. 

Cbnobuni,  a  people  of  Gaul,  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  Aulerci.    (Kid.  Aulerci.) 

Cbksorks,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority  at 
Rome,  first  created  A.U  C.  312.  The  office  of  the 
censors  was  chiefly  to  estimate  the  fortunes,  and  to  in- 
spect the  moral*  of  the  citizens.  For  a  full  account 
of  their  duties,  dec,  consult  Adams,  Horn.  Ami. 

CrnsobI ND9,  I.  one  of  the  ephemeral  Roman  emper- 
or* who  appeared  in  so  great  number*  under  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  and  are  known  in  later  Roman  history 
as  "  the  thirty  tyrants."  (Treb  Pollio,  tn  Hist.  Aug:. 
Script ,  vol.  2,  p.  254,  fd.  Hack  )  Censonnus  had 
been  distinguished  in  camp  and  in  the  senate  ;  he  had 
been  twice  consul,  twice  praetorian  prefect,  three  times 
,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  four  times  proconsul.  After 
having  passed  through  this  honourable  career,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and 
lame  from  a  wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Valerian.  It  was  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, A  D  269,  in  spite,  aa  it  would  appear,  of  his 
own  wishes;  and  by  a  species  of  pleasanlxy  be  was 
sumamed,  or  rather  nicknamed,  Claudius,  in  allusion  to 
his  lameness  (cleudus,  "  lame").  The  strict  disci- 
pline, however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  g»ve  of- 
fence, and  he  was  slain  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Vit.  Cene  ) — 
II .  A  grammarian  and  philosopher,  who  flourished 
'    Maximus  and  Gordian  js,  about  A.D.  238.  He 


a  smell  work  entitled  *'  De  die  NeOali,"  which  s 
so  called  because  composed  on  occasion  of  the  bir 
day  of  bis  friend  Cerelliua.  It  tresis  of  the  th 
of  birth,  of  the  influence  of  one's  Genius,  as  well 
that  of  the  star*,  upon  the  birth-period  of  an  indivi 
■al ;  and  embrace*  many  other  topics  of  a  chronoJ 
gicsl,  mathematical,  and  cosmocraphieal  cbaract< 
Csnio,  therefore,  who  edited  the  work  in  1583,  sepa 
ated  the  latter  part  of  this  production  from  the  res 
and  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  sutfx 
"  De  noturaji  instituttone."  The  style  of  Censorin 
is  good,  though  not  free,  of  course,  from  the  blemish 
natural  to  hia  time.  We  have  also  a  fragment,  de  M 
trie,  by  this  same  writer.  He  composed  also  •  wo 
on  accents,  and  another  on  geometry,  but  these  last  I* 
have  not  reached  us.  The  best  edition  of  Censoriati 
is  thst  of  Hsvercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1743, 8vo,  repnnU 
in  1767,  (Bahr,  Getch.  Rom  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  661 
The  latest  edition  ia  that  of  G ruber,  Nuremi.,  180- 
8vo. 

Crivtaubi.  a  Thesaalian  race  fabled  to  have  be* 
half-men  half-horse*. — The  Centaurs  and  Lspithai  ms 
two  mythic  tribes,  which  arc  always  mentioned  U 
gether.  -  The  former  are  spoken  of  twice  in  the  ]|ia< 
under  the  appellation  of  wild-crt*hire»  (4^oec).  an 
once  under  their  proper  name.  (II.,  1,266. — lb.,  2, 745 
— Ib.,  1 1, 832  )  We  also  find  the  name  Centaur*  in  th 
Odyssey  (21,  303).    They  seem  to  have  been  a  rod 
mountain-tribe,  dwelling  on  and  about  Mount  Pelior 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Homer  and  Hesiod  con 
ceived  them  to  be  of  a  mingled  form,  as  they  wer 
subsequently  represented.    In  the  fight  of  the  Ccn 
laurs  and  Lapithsj  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  the  1st 
ler  appear  in  panoply  fighting  with  spears,  while  th« 
former  wield  pine-clubs    (He*.,  Scut.  Here.,  178 
icqa.)    Pindar  is  the  earliest  poet  extant  who  express 
ly  describes  them  aa  semi-ferine.     According  to  bin 
(Pyth  ,  2,  78,  oeqq  ).  the  offspring  of  Ixion  and  th< 
cloud  (vtd.  Ixion)  was  a  son  named  Cenlauros.  who, 
when  grown  up,  wandered  about  the  foot  of  Mounl 
Pelion,  where  he  united  with  the  MagnesiaM  mares,  whe 
brought  forth  the  Centaurs,  a  race  partaking  of  the 
form  of  both  parents,  their  lower  parts  resembling  their 
dams,  their  upper  their  *ire.    The  common  account 
makes  the  Centaurs  to  have  been  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.    By  his  wife  Dia,  Ixion 
had  a  son  named  Pirilhous,  who  married  IIippo<i<mia. 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.    The  chiefs  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  Lapttbw.  were  all  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, aa  were  also  the  Centaur*,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelion.    Theseus,  Nestor,  and  other 
strangers  were  likewise  present.    At  the  feast,  Ei»ry- 
tion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  becoming  intoxicated  with 
Ihe  wine,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride ;  the 
other  Centaur*  followed  hi*  example,  and  a  dreadful 
conflict  arose,  in  which  several  of  them  were  slam. 
The  Centaur*  were  finslly  driven  from  Pelion,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  other  regions.    (Ortd,  Met.,  12. 
210.  eeqq. — Died.  Ste.,  4,  TO.) — According  to  the 
earliest  version  of  this  legend,  Enrytion,  the  Centaur, 
being  invited  to  the  mansion  of  Piniboos,  got  ifttexi- 
cated,  and  behaved  so  ill,  that  the  heroes  rose,  and, 
dragging  him  to  the  door,  cut  off  bis  ears  and  nese, 
which  was  the  occssion  of  "  strife  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  men."    (Od.,  21.  296,  are*  )    When  Her- 
cules was  on  his  wsy  to  hunt  the  Krvmunth  an  hoar, 
be  was  entertained  by  the  Centaur  Phohis ;  and  tins 
gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, which  terminated  in  the  tots)  discomfiture  ef  th* 
latter. — The  most  celebrated  of  the  Ceatsnrs  was 
Chiron,  toe  son  of  Satom  by  the  nymph  Pkilvrs. 
(Vid.  Chiron.)— It  is  the  opinion  of  Buttmann  ( .Wy- 
thologHM,  vol.  2,  p.  22),  that  the  Centaur*  and  Ltpith* 
are  two  purely  poetic  names,  used  to  distinguish  two 
opposite  races  of  men ;  the  former,  the  rude  horse- 
nding  tribes,  which  tradition  records  to  km  fee. 
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the  north  of  Greece  ;  the  latter,  the  more 
dviltxed  nee,  which  founded  towns,  and  gradually 
drove  their  wild  neighbours  back  into  the  mountains. 
He  therefore  thinks  the  exposition  of  Centaurs  as  Aw- 
fterttrs  (fjocn  cevre/v  rqv  aipav)  not  an  improbable 
eoe.  for  thai  very  idea  is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  a 
Cossack,  leaning  forward  with  his  protruded  lance  at 
s*  gallops  along.  He  regards,  however,  the  idea  of 
trrTM.1  ^x:  having  been  in  its  origin  simply  xevrvp  as 
probable  Lapithc  may,  be  thinks,  have 
rs  (from  Xuac  ntideiv),  a  po- 
i  for  the  builders  of  towns,  lie  supposes 
mis,  as  her  name  seems  to  intimate,  to  have 
keen  a  Oentauress,  married  to  the  prince  of  the  Lapi- 
tiu-,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  Centaurs  having  been 
aim*  »c-d<Jing.  (MylhU.i^mt,  1.  c — Ktighilty's  My- 
tgf.  p.  316,  Memo) — Knight  takes  a  very  different 
of  the  legend.  The  horse,  as  he  observes,  was 
o  Neptune  and  the  Rivers,  and  was  employed 
as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  The  Centaurs  ap- 
pear to  rum  to  have  been  the  same  symbol  partly  hu- 
Accordiug  to  this  explanation,  the  legend 
the  Centaurs  and  Lapithc  will  have  refer- 
ence to  tate  draining  of  some  parts  of  Tbeaaaly  by  that 
aid  Pelaasnc  race.  (Kmgkt  s  Enquiry,  ore.,  $111, 
sspf. — CUss.  Jom.rn.,  vol.  25,  p.  34,  teqq .) 

CcjrreiTts,  a  nver  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing  ander 
the  ramparts  of  Tigranocerta,  and  falling  into  the  £u- 
aiL-auea.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Nicephorius, 
-that  brings  victory,"  probably  on  account  of  some 
kettle  gained  in  ita  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the 
Svran  -.inp».  It  separated  Armenia  from  the  country 
»!  :'m  Cardnchi,  and  is  now  the  Ihllit-Soo.  (Xcn.t 
iwt,  4,  3 — M***ert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  136.) 

Ca«rre6sca,  a  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  Alpea 
Grasc,  who,  along  with  the  Graioceli  and  Catunges, 
defeated   by   Catear  in  several  engagements, 
city  waa  Forum  Claodii  Cenlronum,  now 
Um+trc,  Index  Geogr.  ad  Cos.,  p.  831.) 
Ccvrvn  deltas,  a  seaport  town  of  Etruna,  north- 
ess:  of  Car  re.     It  is  better  known  under  the  name  of 

or  having  caused  a  magnifi- 
aarbour  to  be  constructed  there,  which  Pliny  the 
losnger  baa  described  in  one  of  his  epistles  (6,  31). 
two  immense  piers  formed  the  port,  which  waa  semi- 
while  an  island,  connruclcd  artificially  of  im- 
of  rock,  l»rought  there  by  vessels  and 
sua*  m  the  sea,  see»ed  as  a  breakwater  in  front  and  ! 
supported  a  pharos-  Ttte  coast  being  very  destitute  I 
•/  sftHuw  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan 
was  «f  great  national  benefit.  Previous  to  Trajan's 
-d  ^rensents  the  placo-was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
sswsasl  ste  asanas)  from  the  mean  and  scanty  abodes 
and  there  along  the  shore.  Centum 
oca  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  the  in- 
hsveuiu  bath  another  town  at  some  diMance  inland, 
they  reoccupied  the  aile  of  the  old  ct/y, 
that  circurnatance,  obtained  ita  present 
mi  Cant*  Voetkmt.  (Cromer' »  Ame.  Jtmty,  vol. 
1,  m.  tO I,  tam. —  M invert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  373.) 

Ccarre wist,  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice  at 
Hsne  Taere  were  originally  chosen  three  from  each 
af  the  *S  tribes  of  the  people,  and,  though  105,  they 
were  always  called  Ceuiumvira.  They  were  after- 
«•  the  no  ruber  of  180,  but  stilt  kept 
They  seem  to  have  been  first  insti- 
tnrt  as»n  after  the  creation  of  the  pra*tor  peregrinus. 
The  eawses  that  came  before  them  in  the  tune  of  the 
aesaatic  **e  enumerated  by  Cicero.  They  judged 
tats  chiefly  concern  in*  tcstamenu  and  inheritances. 
rCw  ,  Or-.  I,  SeW Fa*.  Max..  7,  l.—Qumtil,  4.  1, 
T  )    After  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  they  formed 

r,  and  judged  in  the  most  im- 
i  ike  number  of  the  Centumviri 
R*cb*d  1ST),  they  were  divided  into  four  councils, 
only  into  two,  and  sometimes,  m  important 


causes,  they  judged  all  together.  A  cause  before 
them  could  not  be  adjourned.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  I,  18  — 
id.,  4,  34.)  Ten  men  were  appointed,  five  senators 
and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  pre- 
side in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  pnetor.  (Suelon., 
Aug.,  36.)  Trials  before  the  centumviri  were  held 
usually  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  sometimes  in  the  forum. 
(Consult  Hemeccms,  Anhq.  Horn  ,  ed.  Haubdd,  4,  6, 
9,  p.  664.) 

CsNTuatPx  (ri  KrvTopttrn. — Ptol.,  Kevrovptxat. — 
Sil.  /(«/.,  CBNTVRirt),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  near  Catana.  After 
the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  corn-trade  to  Italy.  The  modem 
Centorbi  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site.  (Man- 
ncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  8,  p.  416.) 

Ccoa  (also  called  Cba,  Plan.,  4,  13.— Ovid,  Met* 
7,  368,  die.),  an  island  of  the  iEgean,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
ladea,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica, 
it  was  famed  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures.  Pliny 
(4,  19)  writes,  that  it  had  been  torn  from  Eubcea,  and 
&00  stadia  in  length,  but  nearly  four  parts 
away  by  the  sea  on  the  aide  of  Bceotia. 
Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  an  Ionian  colony  peo- 
pled from  Africa,  and  furnished  a  few  ships  both  at 
Artemisiom  aud  Salamis  (8,  1).  Prom  this  island,  as 
Varro  reports,  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  was  intro- 
duced in  female  dress.  (P/m.,  /.  e.)  It  once  pos- 
sessed  four  towns,  named  lubs,  Carthaea,  Coressia, 
and  Poeessa,  but  in  Strabo'e  time  only  the  two  former 
remained,  the  population  of  the  others  having  been 
transferred  to  them.  Iulis  was  the  birthplace  of  Si* 
moncdes.  and  is  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
Zea,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  It  is  said 
that  the  laws  of  this  town  decreed,  that  every  man,  on 
reaching  bis  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by 
poison,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance. This  ordinance  is  said  to  have  been  pro- 
mulgated when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  A  the* 
nuns  (Strobo,  486.— Mlian,  V.  H.,  3,  37.— Cra> 
mcr't  Ame.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  401,  «??.) 

CiPHALLiNfx,  an  ialand  in  the  Ionian  sea,  south- 
west of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
of  aix  miles.  It  is  now  Cefolonis,  and  forms  one  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands.  Strabo  (456)  asserts,  that 
it  was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thir- 
ty-eight miles ;  Pliny  (4,  13),  forty-four  miles ;  but 
both  are  very  far  short  of  the  real  measurement,  which 
is  little  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  this  large  island  was  Samos,  as 
we  learn  from  Homer.  ( Od. ,  4,  67 1  )  But  the  poet 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Cephallenia  n<*  as  the  subjects 
of  Ulysses.  (It.,  8,  631.)  All  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty agree  in  deriving  the  name  of  Cephallenia  from 
Cephalus,  who  settled  here  after  bis  expedition  sgaiost 
the  Teleboe,  in  which  he  accompanied  Amphitry- 
on. (Strabo,  I.  e.)  The  Cephallenians  did  not  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,  but  one  of  their 
cities  sent  a  few  soldiers  to  Platna.  (Herodot.,  9, 
88.)  Prior  to  the  Peloponneeian  war,  the  whole  isl- 
and was  conquered  by  an  Athenian  fleet  commanded 
by  Tolmides.  But  ita  subjugation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  since  Tbucydides  mentions, 
that,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  waa 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Athens,  without  a 
struggle,  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  (2,  30). 
There  were  four  cities  m  the  island,  Palle  or  Pale, 
Crsnh,  Same,  and  Proni.  Besides  these  well-known 
cities,  Stephsnus  Byxantinus  assigns  to  Cephallenia  a 
town  called  Taphoa,  of  which  some  remains  are  said 
to  exist  near  the  modern  village  of  Tmpkioo,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island.  (PodwtWt  Tour,  vol.  1. 
n.  76.)  Strabo  reports,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Roman  republic  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  hia  consulship,  resided  in  Cephallenia  during  his 
exile,  and  acquired  such  an  influence  over  the  lnhabi- 
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tents  that  he  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
whole  island.  He  had  projected  the  foundation  of  a 
new  city,  but  the  work  wa»  never  executed.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  49,  acq.) 

CtPKALioif,  a  Greek  writer,  whose  native  country 
is  unknown.  Suidas,  it  is  true,  makes  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Grrgitha  in  Troas,  but  the  lexicographer 
evidently  confounds  him  with  another  writer  named 
Ct-phalon.  (Vosa  ,  Hiat.  Gr.,2,  12  )  Cephalion  is 
said  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  to 
have  been  exiled  to  Sicily  for  some  offence  given  to 
tho  emperor.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  Universal 
History  (ZvvTo/ioc  'loropucoe )  from  Ninus  to  the  death 
of  Alexander.  It  was  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  the 
work  of  Herodotus,  and,  like  this  also,  was  divided 
into  nine  books,  each  named  after  one  of  the  Muses. 
He  composed  also  rhetorical  declamations.  His  works 
*ro  lost.  (Photuis,  Cod.,  68— vol.  1,  p.  34,  ed.  Bek- 
ier. — Kustcrad  Stud.,  s.  v.) 

Ckphalon,  a  native  of  Gergitha  in  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  Cephalon  wrote  an 
historical  work,  entitled  Trojan  Events  (TpuUicu).  He 
appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  considered  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
worthy  of  reliance  as  an  historical  writer.  His  work 
is  lost.    {Dion.  Hoi.,  Ant.  Rom.,  1,  49,  et  72.) 

Ckphalus,  I.  the  son  of  Deion,  and  a  grandson  of 
J^olus.  was  married  to  Procris.  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Erechtheus.  They  dwelt  at  Thoricos  in  Attica,  and 
lived  happily  together,  till  curiosity  to  try  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife  entered  the  mind  of  Cephalus.  Feigning 
a  journey  of  eight  years,  be  disguised  himself  and 
came  to  Procris  with  a  splendid  jewel,  which  he  offer- 
ed to  her  on  dishonourable  terms.  After  much  hesita- 
tion she  yielded,  when  her  husband  discovered  himself 
and  reproached  her  with  her  conduct.  She  fled  from 
bim  in  shame,  but  they  were  soon  after  reconciled. 
Cephalus  went  constantly  to  the  chase  ;  and  Procris 
growing  stiapicinua,  as  she  had  failed  herself,  fancied 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  some  oilier  fair 
one.  She  questioned  the  slave  who  used  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  he  told  her,  that  hla  master  used  fre- 
quently to  ascend  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  cry  out, 
"  Come,  Nephela,  come  !"  Procris  went  to  the  des- 
ignated hill,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket ;  and 
on  her  husband's  crying,  "  Come.  Nephela,  come 
(which  was  nothing  more  than  an  invocation  for  some 
cloud  to  interpose  itself  between  him  and  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun),  she  rushed  forward  towards  her 
husband,  who.  in  his  astonishment,  tluew  his  dart  and 
enwittingly  killed  her.  (Pherceydts,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Od  ,  II,  321.)  This  legend  is  told  with  great  varia- 
tions, which  it  is  not  worth  *!•;!?  here  to  enumerate,  f 
(Consult  Hygin.,  fab.,  189.  —  Ovid,  Met  ,  7,  661, 
acqq.—Pauean.,  9,  19,  1.*- ApoUod.,  3,  16,  l.^An- 
ton.  Lib.,  c.  4L)  Cephalus,  for  his  involuntary  crime, 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Thebes,  which  was  at 
that  time  ravaged  by  a  fox,  which  nothing  could  over- 
take, and  he  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  chase  of  it. 
Hia  dog  Lsilaps  ran  it  down  ;  but,  just  as  he  was  t 
catching  it,  Jupiter  turned  them  both  to  stone.  (Aval- 
led.,  2. 4,  7  )  Cephalus  then  aided  Amphitryon  against 
the  Teleboans.  and  on  their  conquest  he  seulcd  in 
ihe  island  named  from  him  Cephallenia.  This  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  however,  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  name.  (Ketgkt  ley's  Mythology,  p.  381, 
seqq  )— II.  An  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peloponnoaian  war,  and  was  one 
of  thoso  that  contributed  most  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Although  be  lived  during  a 
very  stormy  period,  and  although  no  one  ever  propo- 
sed or  caused  to  be  passed  more  laws  than  he  did,  yet ' 
he  never  had  any  accusation  brought  against  bim,  a ! 
remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  Athena.  We  must 
not  confound  him  with  Cephalus,  the  father  of  Lysiaa, 
who  came  from  Syracuse  and  settled  at  Athena.  Sui- 


das makes  Cephalus  to  have  been  the  first  orator  tfj 
made  use  of  an  exordium  and  peroration.  (Suted . , 
v.  KifaXoc.)—  III.  The  father  of  Lyaias  the  oraitt 
He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  settled  at  Atb»  i 
as  a  resident  sojourner,  or  one  of  the  ftirviKoi.  (  J~*ir 
contra  Eralosth  ,  2. — Retake,  od  foe.) 

Cbpheis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as  dau<^ht> 
ofCephcus.    (Ovid,  A.  A  ,  I,  193  ) 

Cst-MCMBS,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persia r/ 
(Kid.  Persia  —Her»dot..  7,  61.)— II.  A  name  of  tr 
/Ethiopians,  from  Cepheus,  one  of  their  kings.  (  Ot?  *i 
Met.,  4,  764  —  Gteng,  ad  lor  ) 

Ckphrus,  a  king  of  /Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromedi 
by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  wa 
changed  into  a  constellation  after  his  death.  'Otrie 
Met.,  4,  669  —  Id  ,  5,  12  —Pausan .,  4,  35.) 

Ckphisu.  a  borough  of  Attica,  at  the  foot  of  Moor 
Brilessus,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Cephiasus.  1 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Herod  es  Attic  us,  *rl> 
had  a  beautiful  villa  here.  The  modem  name  is  sail 
to  be  Kisaia.  Cramer,  however,  gives  Cepfnmtt 
(Ami.  GeJ/.,  18,  10. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol 
2,  p.  400.) 

CxPHtsondTUS,  I.  a  statuary  of  Athens,  flourishes 
about  B.C.  372.  Two  works  of  his  are  spoken  of  bj 
the  ancients,  a  Mercury  nourishing  Bacchus  when  mj 
infant,  and  one  of  a  public  speaker  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering an  oration.  (Plin.,  34,  8.  19. — Silltg,  Diet. 
Art.,  a,  v.) — (I.  Another  statuary,  who  flourished 
about  Olym.  120.  {Plin.,  34,  8,  19  —  Stllig,  Diet. 
Art.,  a.  v.) 

CkpkIsus  and  Crphisbps,  f.  a  celebrated  river  of 
Greece,  that  rises  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  close  to 
Lilxa,  and,  after  traversing  the  plains  of  Pbocis  and 
part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  empties  into  the  Copa 
tc  Lake  in  the  latter  country.    Hesiod  compared  it  te 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of  its  course 
(Ap.  Stroh.,  424.)    The  modem  name  is  Mauro  I'o- 
tanxo.    According  to  the  poets,  the  son  of  the  river- 
god  Cephissus  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Grace* 
into  Bceotia  (vid.  Orchomcuus),  and  hence  the  pecu- 
liar attachment  which  they  were  said  to  have  for  the 
waters  of  this  stream.    (Vid.  Gratia*.)— II.  A  rives 
of  Attica,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  At- 
ttcus,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the*  Ce- 
phissus  which  flowed  near  Eleusis.    Strabo  (400)  af- 
firms, that  it  look  its  source  near  the  demos  of  Trine- 
meis,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic  plains  and 
passing  under  the  long  walls,  discharged  itself  into  the 
sea  near  Phalcrum  :  he  adds,  that  in  summer  it  was 
nearly  dry.    In  the  CEdipus  Coloneos  it  is  desenbed, 
however,  as  a  perennial  stream  (v.  685,  sea*. — Cra- 
mer'* Ancient  Greece,  vol.  9,  p.  357). — III.  A  rirer 
running  near  Elousis.   According  to  Sir  W.  Gell  (//lit- 
erary, p.  34),  it  is  divided  at  present  into  many  small 
branches,  and  often  inundates  the  plain  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modern  name  is  said  to  be  the  Podhomsto). — 
IV.  A  river  of  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachas. — V. 
A  river  in  the  island  of  Salami*.    (Strabo,  424  ) 

CgKAMicos,  I.  now  Keramo,  a  bay  of  Carta,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Doris,  receiving  ns  name  from  the 
city  of  Ceramus  in  its  vicinity.  (PHn.,  5,  29  >— II. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  parts  ef 
the  city  of  Athens.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
hero  Ceramus  (Pstumn  ,  1,  9).  or  perhaps  from  soma 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  (Herod- 
otus, 5,  88  —  Sntdas,  *.  ».  rUpenttic  )  I:  included 
probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Basileios.  and  the  Pne- 
cile,  as  well  as  various  ether  temples  and  public 
buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  decided  as  to  the  gen. 
era!  extent  and  direction  of  this  pari  of  the  ancient 
city,  since  scarcely  any  trace  remains  of  its  nonv- 
menla  snd  edifices ;  but  we  may  certainly  eonch>tk\ 
from  their  researches  and  observations,  that  it  lay  en- 
tirely on  the  south  side  of  the  acropolis.  (Leake's 
Topography  of  Athens,  p.  101.)   la  Una  direction  n 
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ft  bavc  been  licnil«d  by  the  city  wall*,  which,  as 
ko>w.  time  close  to  the  foantain  Calltrhoe  or  Er>- 
(Thucyd.,  2  15  )  The  breadth  of  the 
according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  being  thus 
roft£ned  on  one  tNle  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  building*  immediately  under  the  acrop- 
•K  cosM  not  hare  eiceeded  one  half  of  its  length. 
I*  was  dmded  into  the  outer  and  inner  Cersmicus. 
The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
Bombs  of  loose  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense.  (Schol ,  Artstoph.  Equit., 
772- — Ptut.,  Vtt.  Syll. — Hesych.,  a.  v.  KepuftetKoc.) 
From  Plutarch  it  appears,  that  the  communication 
from  the  one  Ceraraicus  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
I^lura  < //asset**'*  Topogr  of  Athens,  tn  Walp. 
Coil  .  p.  485— Oastcr'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  315, 
••ft  ) 

Ccaiaoo,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  Caria,  on  the 
of  the  Sinus  Ceramic  us,  and  •  short  dis- 
to  the  east  of  Halicarnassus.  The  village  of 
Krmmt,  at  the  present  day,  indicates  the  ancient  site. 
{itrmi,  611—  Plot,  p.  119  ) 

Guises  (anai),  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  seacoast, 
aoothwes*  of  Trspezua.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Suaope  in  PaphU^onia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly 
tnfrane.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  Phamacia. 
( VU  Pberoacta  )  Xenophon  and  the  Greeks  rested 
has*  for  ten  days  on  their  retreat  from  Asia.  (Anab., 
5»  3.  5  )  From  this  place,  according  to  Pliny,  Lucul- 
Uss  am  brought  cherries  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  680,  which 
were  introduced  120  years  after  into  Britain.  Hence 
the  Latin  err  as  us,  **  a  cherry-tree,"  and  eerasum,  "  a 
cherry. **  According  to  Tournefort,  the  country  is  hilly 
and  tiie  hills  core  red  with  forests,  in  which  cherry-trees 
gww  nacnrallv-  It  ts  now  Keratoun.  (/1mm.  Jlfer- 
ceii.  22,  13  —  Pltn  ,  15,  25  —  Mela,  1,  19.) 

Ceaicwu  (or  Acroccraunii)  Montks,  a  chain  of 


lotams  »t  retching  along  the  coast  of  northern  Epi- 
and  farming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and 


and 

fiirncum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended 
dewnd  One  am,  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  waa 
tensed  Acroceraonia  ('  Anpoitepavvia),  from  its  sum- 
•Ufa  ( ixpa)  being  often  struck  by  lightning  (nepawdr). 
The  modern  name  for  the  Ceraunian  range  is  Monte 
Ckrmsj-rs,  and  that  of  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
n  Cape  Ltnguetta-  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  are 
f"'J  of  allosions  to  this  dangerous  shore.  (Apolton., 
Art  ,  4.  I2t« — Lyrophr.,  1016  —  Vtrg  ,  JEn.,  3, 
508  —Hot  ,  Od  ,  1,  8,  19.)  It  was  much  dreaded  by 
tie  Burners  of  antiquity,  from  the  belief  that  the 
awmrtams  attracted  storms.  Augustas  narrowly  es- 
caped shipwreck  here  when  returning  from  Aclium. 
(Crsmrr's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  94.) 

CaaacJirs,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(VU  Ptalematus  XV.) 

Cttacaos.  the  famous  dog  of  Hades,  the  fruit  of 
Ecbsdaa's  union  with  Typhon.  He  was  stationed  at 
the  entrance  of  bell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  prevent 
the  Bring  from  entering  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
eeed  rrarn  escaping  from  their  confinement.  Orpheus 
laRed  hvm  to  »leep  with  his  lyre ;  and  Hercules 
fragged  him  from  bell  iu  the  performance  of  hut 
twd&b  and  last  labour.  (  Vid.  Hercules.)  The  poets 
i Set  in  their  descriptions  of  this  fabled  animal.  He- 
nod  (TVojr  .  312)  assigns  him  fifty  heads,  calling 
bs»  rm  s-tvnjaosTeaapmw.  Sophocles  (Track., 
!1M)  strlc*  him  'Atdov  rpucpavov  otcvXaxa  ("the 
three- headed  do,*  of  Pluto"),  and  in  this  last  account 
fta-lsMm  poets  generally  coincide.  Horace,  however, 
aBs  him  Ulht*  centtccpt  (Od .,  2,  13,  14),  either  by 
poHie  amplification,  or  else  in  accordance  with  some 
Giwfc  aathonty.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Tzetxes 
^  sis  scbohum  on  Lycophron,  v.  678  :  6  Kwjv  tov 
*Aj*s*.  3c  hen  Uarrbv  sc+aXi*;  )  Champollion  traces 
icsnoos  analogy  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
a*  regards  the  dog  of  Hades.  "  Le  voiai- 
Tt 


nage  du  sejour  du  supreme  juge  de  1'Amenthi  est 
annoncd  pax  un  piedestal,  sur  Icqucl  se  repose  un 
animal  monstrueux,  mats  donl  les  formes  sont  si  de* 
terminees  qu'on  ne  peut  y  ineconnailre  un  hippopot- 
ame,  amphibia  redoubtable,  dont  les  cavernea  du  Nil 
reruermaient.  un  grand  nombre.  Ici  e'eat  l'hippopot- 
ame  femelle.  qui,  dans  les  tableaux  astronomiques  de 
Thdbes  et  d'Esneh,  occupe  dans  le  ciel  toeme  la  place 
que  les  Grecs  ont  donnee  a  la  grand  ourse.  Ccttu 
constellation  etait  nommee  le  Chten  de  Typhon  par 
lea  Egyptieus,  et  sa  presence  dans  VAmenthi  (l'enfer) 
oe  laisae  pas  doutcr  que  cet  animal  ne  soil  le  type  du 
chien  Cerbere,  qui,  selon  les  mythe*  Grecs  gardait 
lentr^e  du  palais  d'Adis."  ( ChampoUion  le  jeune% 
"  Explication  de  la  pnnctpale  scene  pemte  dans  des 
Papyrus  funer aires  Egyptiens." — Bulletin  des  Sci- 
ences Hisionques,  dec,  vol.  4,  p.  351.) 

Crrcasorum,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Memphitic 
nome,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  Memphis,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  the. 
spot  where  the  Nile  branched  off  into  the  Pelusiac  and 
Canopic  mouths.  (Herod.,2,  15.— Id.,  17,97.)  The 
ancient  Cercasorum  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
ern Eksas,  or  Al  Achtas.  (Compare  D'AnvtUe,  Mem, 
sur  rEgypte,  p.  73.—  Edrisii  Africa,  p.  426.) 

CtaciNA  (Crrcinna,  Mela,  2,  7—  Strai.,  574),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Byzaciutn,  in  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Syrlis  Minor,  towards  the  northwest. 
It  is  now  Ktrktn*.  (Lav.,  33,  48.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  1, 
53  —  Pltn.,  5,  7  ) 

CbrcInium,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of  Arophip- 
olis.  It  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pon- 
tus, on  a  lake  called  Ccrcinitis  pains.   (Lie.,  31,  41.) 

Cercoprs.  s  predatory  race  infesting  Lydia  during 
the  reign  of  Omphale.  They  were  overcome  by  Her- 
cules. (Dtod.  Stc.,  4,  31.)  The  legend  connected 
with  their  name  will  be  given,  with  some  remarks 
upon  it,  under  the  article  Melainpyges. 

Crscyon  and  Chrcyones,  a  king  of  Eleosis,  sou 
of  Noptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan.  He 
obliged  all  strangers  to  wrestlo  with  him ;  and,  as  he 
was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they  were  easily  conquered 
and  put  to  death.  After  many  cruel  victories  of  this 
kind,  he  challenged  Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  waa 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  (Plut., 
Vtt.  Thes.—Dtod.  Stc,  4,  59.—  Hygtn.,  38.) 

Cercyra  (Kepuvpa),  the  Greek  form  of  the  uamo 
Corcyra  Latinized.    (Kid.  Corcyra.) 

Ckrralia,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres;  first  in- 
stituted at  Rome  by  Memmius  the  sedile,  and  c«le- 
brsted  on  the  9th  of  April.  Persons  in  mourning 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration  ;  and 
therefore  they  were  not  observed  in  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Camus.  Tbey  were  analogoua  to  the  Gre- 
cian Thesmophoria.    (Kid.  The»ino(>horie .) 

Cerrs  (in  Greek  Drhetrr,  Aqpu/rop),  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  bar- 
vests.  She  is  in  fact,  however,  the  same  as  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth,  Mot  her- Earth  (y$  /o?rep),  wbepce 
some  ancient  system  married  her  to  Jupiter,  the  £od 
of  the  heavens,  and  hence  in  Hosiod  (Thtog.,  454, 
912)  she  is  said  to  have  become  by  this  deity  the 
mother  of  Proserpina  (Persephone).  In  Homer  she 
ia  but  slightly  mentioned  (// ,  5,  500.— Od..  5,  125), 
and  she  does  not  appear  among  the  gods  on  01ym|  us. 
She  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished  from  the 
goddess  called  Earth,  and  to  have  been  thenceforth  re- 
Raided  as  the  protoclrcas  of  the  growing  corn  and  of 
agriculture  in  general.  The  most  celebrated  event 
in  the  history  of  Ceres  is  the  carrying  off  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpina  by  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  the  search  of 
the  goddess  after  her  throughout  tho  whole  world.  It 
is  noticed  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  914)  ;  but  the  Homeric 
hymn  in  her  honour  contains  perhaps  the  earliest  nar- 
rative of  this  event,  which,  though  apparently  unknown 
to  Homer  himself,  became  a  favourite  theme  with 
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succeeding  poets,  after  whom  Ovid  has  related  it  (Met., 
6,  341. —M,  Fast.,  4,  417,  *&/.).  Claudtan  also  haa 
aung  it  in  a  poem,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  portion  is 
lost. — Proserpina,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymn,  was  in  the  Nysian  plain  with  the  ocean- 
nymphs  gathering:  flowers.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts. Venus,  Minerva,  and  Diana  were  the  compan- 
ions of  their  sister  on  this  occasion.  (Hygin.,  jab., 
146  —  CUutdttn,  Rapt.  /Vo*.,  2,  11,  seee.— &«/., 
Ackill.,  2.  150.)  Others  gave  her  the  sirens  as  her 
attendants.  (  A poll  Rh„  4,  896  )  She  plucked  the 
rose,  the  violet,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  when  she 
beheld  a  narcissus  of  surprising  size  and  beauty,  hav- 
ing a  hundred  flowers  growing  from  a  single  root. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  the  maiden  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  seize  the  wondrous  flower,  when  suddenly 
the  wide  earth  gaped,  Pluto  arose  in  his  golden  char- 
iot, and.  seizing  the  terrified  goddess,  carried  her  off 
shrieking  for  aid,  but  unheard  and  unseen  by  gods  or 
mortals  save  by  Hecate,  Che  daughter  of  Perses,  who 
heard  her  as  she  s*t  in  her  cave,  and  by  King  Helius 
(the  sun),  whose  eye  nothing  on  earth  escapes.  So 
long  as  the  goddess  beheld  the  earth  and  starry  heav- 
ens, the  fishy  sea,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  long  she 
hoped  to  see  her  mother  and  the  tribes  of  the  gods  ; 
and  the  top*  of  the  mountains  and  the  deptha  of  the 
sea  resounded  with  her  divine  voice.  At  length  her 
mother  heard,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  inquired  for  ti- 
dings of  her  lout  daughter ;  but  neither  gods,  nor  men, 
nor  birds,  could  give  her  intelligence.  Nine  days  she 
wandered  over  the  eanb.  with  flaming  torches  in  her 
hands ;  on  the  tenth  Hecate  met  her,  but  could  not 
tell  who  it  was  that  had  carried  off  Proserpina.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  He>*us,  and  the  Son-god 
tells  Ceres' thut  the  ravisher  is  Pluto,  who,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  sire,  bad  carried  her  away  to  be  hia 
queen.  Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Jupiter,  Ceres 
thereupon  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  and 
came  down  among  men.  But  now  she  was  heedless 
of  her  person,  and  no  one  recognised  her.  Under  the 
guise  of  an  aged  female,  she  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
was  employed,  as  a  nurse  for  her  infant  son  Demo- 
phoon,  by  Metanira  the  wife  of  Celcus,  monarch  of  the 
place.  Beneath  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child 
"throve  like  a  god."  He  ate  no  food,  but  Ceres 
breathed  on  him  as  he  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia,  and  every  night  hid  him  beneath 
the  fire,  unknown  to  his  parents,  who  marvelled  at  hia 
growth.  It  was  the  design  of  Ceres  to  make  him 
immortal,  but  the  curiosity  and  folly  of  Metanira 
deprived  him  of  the  intended  gift.  She  watched  one 
night,  and,  seeing  what  the  nurae  was  doing  to  her 
child,  shrieked  with  affright  and  horror.  The  goddess 
threw  the  infant  on  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  inconsiderateness  of  his  mother,  but  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  still  become  a  great  and  hon- 
oured man.  She  then  disclosed  her  real  character, 
and  directed  the  people  of  Eleusis  to  raiae  an  altar  and 
temple  to  her  without  the  city,  on  the  hill  Calliehorus. 
The  temple  was  speedily  raised,  and  the  mourning 
godde«s  took  up  her  abode  in  it,  but  a  dismal  year 
came  upon  mankind ;  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ; 
in  vain  the  oxen  drew  the  plough  in  the  field  ;  in  vain 
the  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground,  for  Ceres  would 
allow  of  no  increase.  Jove  at  length  sent  Iris  to 
Eleusis  to  invite  Ceres  back  to  Olympus,  but  she 
would  not  comply  with  the  call.  All  the  other  gods 
were  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  with  as  little  auc- 
ccss.  Finding  that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  goddess  would  not  allow  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  until  she  had  seen  her  daughter,  Jupiter  sent 
Mercury  to  Erebus  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Pluto 
to  suffer  Proserpina  to  return  to  the  light.  The  mon- 
arch of  the  lower  world  yielded  compliance,  and, 
kindly  addressing  Proserpina,  granted  ber  permission 
to  return  to  her  mother.   The  goddess  instantly  sprang 


up  with  joy,  and  heedlessly  swallowed  a  grain  of  pom- 
egranate which  he  presented  to  her.   Mercury  de- 
ducted hia  fair  charge  aafe  to  Eleusis,  and  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  Ceres.    When  their  joy  had 
a  liitle  subsided,  Ceres  anxiously  inquired  of  iw 
daughter  if  she  had  tasted  anything  while  below ;  tor 
if  she  had  not  she  would  be  free  to  spend  her  wbek 
time  with  ber  father  and  mother  ;  whereas,  if  hut  ooe 
morsel  had  pasted  her  li|«,  nothing  could  sate  brr 
from  passing  one  third  cf  the  year  with  her  husband ; 
she  should,  however,  pees  the  other  two  with  ber  and 
the  gods.   Proserpina  ingenuously  confessed  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  grain  of  pomegranate,  and  then  relate* 
unto  her  mother  the  whole  story  of  her  abdnctm. 
They  pass  the  day  in  delightful  converse.  Heats 
arrives  to  congratulate  Proserpina,  and  heocefor*aid 
becomes  her  attendant.    Jove  sends  Rhea  to  amis 
i hem  back  to  heaven.    Ceres  now  complies,  and  fer- 
tility once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth.  Ceres  Utnt- 
upon  taught  •*  Triptolerous,  horsc-laabing  Diodes,  tat 
mighty  Eumolpua,  and  Celeus,  leader  of  the  people," 
the  mode  of  performing  ber  sacred  rites ;  and  the  god- 
dess, after  this,  returned  to  Olympus. — Such  is,  in  »ll 
probability,  the  oldest  account  of  this  celebrated  crest, 
in  progress  of  time  it  underwent  various  alteration; 
the  scene  was,  as  usual,  changed,  and  cireumstawe* 
also  were  added  or  modified.    In  the  beaoufsl  ver- 
sions of  it  given  by  the  Latin  poets,  the  scene  » 
transferred  to  the  grove  and  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enna  in  Sicily,  the  nymph  Arethusa  give* 
intelligence  of  the  ravisher,  the  torches  of  Ceres  an 
lighted  from  iEtna,  and  Ascalaphus  tells  of  Prater- 
pina's  having  plucked  a  pomegranate  in  the  pardfa 
of  Pluto,  and  having  put  seven  of  the  st  eds  m  an 
mouth.    In  this  as  in  other  legends,  the  fancy  of  p> 
cts,  and  vanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  pUcea, 
have  taken  abundance  of  liberties  with  tbs  ancient 
tale. — The  meaning  of  the  whole  fable  is  evident 
enough.    Proserpina  signifies  the  seed-corn,  wbici, 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  concealed ;  that 
is.  she  is  carried  off  by  the  god  of  the  lower  world ;  it 
re-appears  r  that  is,  Proserpina  is  restored  to  her  owdf 
er,  and  she  abides  with  her  two  thirds  of  the  year. 
As,  however,  the  seed-corn  is  not  a  third  part  of  to* 
vear  in  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  space  of 
lime  which  Proserpina  was  to  spend  with  the  god  is 
the  invisible  state,  was  intended  to  be  expressed  tlx 
period  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ear,  during  which  the  com  is  »■»»; 
and  which  space  of  time  in  some  species  of  grain,  htf* 
ley  for  instance,  is  about  four  months.    The  vanity 
of  the  people  of  the  hungry  soil  of  Attica  nude  tata 
pretend,  that  corn  was  first  known,  and  agncultsre 
first  practised,  in  their  country.    Tbcy  fabled,  u»» 
tlie  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemua  ( Tknct-pUnf^)* 
who  occupies  the  place  of  Dcmophuon  in  the  forest  £ 
legend,  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  which  p* 
flew  through  the  air,  distributing  corn  to  the  diffrreni 
regions  of  the  earth.  (  CaUm.,  H  an  Ccr.,  22  -f  ss- 
tan.,  1,  14,  %—Ovtd,  Met.,  5,  654  —  Hygt*  ,  /•*■» 
147.)— Ceres,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition  in  ge> 
era!,  partook  of  the  usual  revengeful  character  of  t« 
gods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  legends  of  Stelbo  aw 
Erysichthon.'  (Kid.  Stellio  and  Erysicblbon.)— 1  ■* 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina  were 
Attica,  Arcadia  (em*.  Oucaura),  and  the  ferule  ** 
of  Sicily,  which  was  given  by  Jupiter  to  hia  dau^n^' 
on  her  day  of  unveiling,  that  is,  on  ber  marriage :  at 
was  also  Thebes,  according  to  the  poet  Eupheno*. 
(Sckol.  ad  Eurrp  ,  Pham.,  693  —  MuVcr,  OrtW* 
p.  217.)  The  form  of  Ceres  is  copied  from  that  of  J* 
no.    She  has  the  same  majestic  stature  snd  matronly 
air,  but  of  a  udder  character.    Her  usual  symbol  at* 
poppies,  which  sometimes  compose  a  garland  for  her 
head,  sometimes  are  held  in  her  hand.   She  ii  fre- 
quently represented  holding  a  torch,  significant  of  hat 
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i  iflcr  Proserpina.  At  times  she  sppears  in  her 
rbanot  inwn  by  dragons.  (Kc\p  kilty's  Mythology, 
f.  17w,  «yy )— The  Latin  name  CfBM  is  in  reality  of 
tbe  sane  farce  with  the  Greek  appellation  Dkmktkr 
[^sw^ts*.  i.  e..  firirrtp),  the  Roman  C  being  origi- 
safiy  the  same  letter,  both  in  figure  and  power,  as  the 
Greek  T,  which  was  often  employed  as  a  mere  gut- 
tarai  aapirale,  especially  in  the  old  ,/Eolic  dialect,  from 
w.tarh  the  Utm  is  principally  derived.  (Compare 
Kvgkl  on  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  4,  teaq.)  1  he  hiss- 
stion,  too,  in  the  S,  belonged  to  the  name : 
the  word,  which  the  Attics  and  Ioniana 
EPA.  EPE,  or  H  PH.  would  naturally  be  writ- 
taa  TEPEZ  by  the  old  <£o!ics  ;  the  Greeks  always  ac- 
roasnodatirtg  their  orthography  to  their  pronunciation  ; 
sad  not,  like  the  English  and  French,  encumbering 
tkesr  words  with  a  number  of  useless  letters.  Ceres, 
however,  was  not  a  personification  of  the  brute  mstter 
wbsrib  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passive  pro- 
dactrre  principle  supposed  to  pervade  it  (Ovid,  Fail., 
1,673  —Kirg-  .  Georg.,  2,  324) ;  which,  joined  to  the 
scott.  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  organization 
sad  animation  of  ita  substance ;  from  whence  arose 
her  other  Greek  name  AH  12.  "  the  tnvrntrt**."  She 
s  mentioned  by  V*rgil  (loe.  at  )  as  the  wife  of  the 
easspotent  Father,  /fether  or  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
wnw  as  Juno;  v*ho  is  usually  honoured  with  that 
title,  and  whose  Greek  name  HPH  signifies,  as  be- 
far*  observed,  precisely  (he  same.  (Plutarch,  ap. 
Ease!.,  Pre*.  Ev*ng.,  3.  1)  The  Latin  name  Juno 
■  MM  from  the  Greek  AIONH,  the  female  Zrvcor 
air ;  the  Etruscan.  through  which  the  Latin  received 
■ach  of  its  orthography,  having  no  D  or  O  in  its  al- 
The  ancient  Germans  worshipped  the  same 
under  the  name  of  Hertha.  the  form  and 
M  which  still  remain  in  our  word  Earth. 
The  Greek  title  seems  originally  to  hare  had  a  more 
general  signification  ;  for  without  the  aspirate  (which 
was  anciently  added  and  omitted  almost  arbitrarily) 
it  becomes  EPE ;  and  by  an  abbreviation  very  com- 
Ma  ia  the  Greek  tongue,  PE,  or  PEE  ;  which,  pro- 
aoaaced  with  the  broad  termination  of  some  dialects, 
•wcoro*  PEA  ;  and  with  the  hissing  one  of  others, 
PEZ  or  RES  ;  a  word  retain •  .1  in  the  Latin,  signify- 
rtg  aroperly  matter,  and  figuratively  every  quality  and 
■alii utton  that  can  belong  to  it.  The  Greek  has 
a*  word  of  such  comprehensive-  meaning:  the  old 
geoeral  term  being  in  the  refinement  of  their  language 
readered  more  apecific,  and  appropriated  to  that  prtn- 
nasi  naaaa  of  matter  which  forms  the  terraqueous 
{late,  and  which  the  latins  also  expressed  bv  the 
same  word  united  to  the  Greek  article  n?  fpo— TER- 
BsV  (Kmrht,  Inqutry,  die,  $  35,  ttqq, — Class. 
Jswnt .  sot  23,  p.  228,  and  vol.  25,  p  39  —Saintr- 
Crwx.  Mystire*  du  Paganume,  vol.  1,  p  169.) 

Caaiwrncs,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bateta.  and  near  a  small  river  called  Budorus.  The 
aasse  of  Gertmdji,  attached  to  a  hamlet  on  the  western 
canst,  see  ins  to  recall  that  of  Cennthus.  (Scymn., 
CL,  574  —  Pint ,  Quasi.  Gr—Op,  ed.  Reitke,  vol. 
7.a.l*7) 

n  island  without  the  pillars  of  Hercoles. 
African  coast,  mentioned  by  Hanno  in  his 
it  ia  usually  though  incorrectly  termed, 
he  established  a  colony,  and  it  was  always  the 
aspic  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Afaci  Hanno  aay/Khat  it  was  the  same  distance 
baa  the  Columns  of  Hercules  that  Carthage  was 
Aeeardtn?  to  Rennell.  the  island  of  Cernc  is  the  mod- 

k?i?rr^dern3fVdaia.,  (  Kid.  the  account  of* Han? 
ss'i  vosra^e  under  the  article  Africa.) 

Ctarrisn,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at 
ac  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  the  east  of  tlie  Vas- 
Plirrv  divides  them  into  the  Ceretam  Augut- 


territory),  and  the  Cerctani  Juliani,  who  possessed 
the  Jut  Lain  Their  country  answers  to  the  district 
of  Cerdagne  in  Catalonia.  (P/in.,  3,  2—Petr.  dt 
Marea,  1,  It.) 

CbstbInk,  a  district  of  Epirus,  separated  from 
Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyamis  It  was  said  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Cestrinus,  the  son  of  Hele- 
nus,  having  previously  borne  the  appellation  of  Cam- 
mania.  It  is  now  called  PhilattM.  (Pausan.,  1,  11. 
—Sleph.  By:.,  s.  v.  Kafipavla  —Thucyd.,  1,  4G.) 

Cbthkcus,  I.  a  Roman  consul,  A. U.C.  421  Ho 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  hm  office  on  account  of  some 
informality  in  his  election. — II.  M.  Cornelius,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  orator.  Being  sent  as  prrtor  to 
Sicily,  he  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers  in  that  isl- 
and. He  was  called  to  the  censorship  before  he  had 
been  consul,  a  thing  not  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage,  and  obtained  this  latter  office  six  years  subse- 
quently, B  C.  204.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  in  Etruna,  and  defeated  Mago.who  was 
coming  with  succours  for  Hannibal.  (Lie.,  27,  11.— 
Id.,  30,  18.)— HI.  C.  Cornelius,  proconsul  in  Spain, 
A  U.C.  652,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of  the  Sede- 
lani.  Being  elected  consul,  A. U.C.  557,  he  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Insubres,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  obtained  the  honours  of  a  tnuniph.  The  peo- 
ple having  afterward  chosen  him  censor,  he  assigned 
distinct  places  to  the  senators  at  the  public  games. 
(Lip.,  31,  49  —  Id  ,  32.  30  —Id  ,  35,  9  )— I V.  C.  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  rendered  powerful  by  his  influence 
with  Marius.  He  himself  was  wholly  governed  by  • 
female  named  Frieda,  who  obtained  for  Lucullus  the 
government  of  Cilicia.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Lucull.) — V.  C. 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  of  the  most  corrupt  and  aban- 
doned character,  and  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. He  was  strangled  in  prison  by  order  of  the  sen- 
ate.   (Soli,  Bell.  Cat  ) 

Ceto,  a  daughter  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  who  mar- 
ried Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three  Gorgons, 
the  Grae,  Echidna,  and  the  serpent  that  watched  the 


erpent 
,  Theog.,  270.) 
form  for  Corns  or  Coios.  ( Vid. 


from  Augustus  having  enlarged  their 


golden  apples.  (1 
Gens,  a 

Corns.) 

Civx.  a  king  of  Trschinia,  and  husband  of  Alcy- 
one. He  was  drowned  as  he  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Claros  j  and  his  wife,  having  been  apprized  of 
his  fate  in  a  dream,  found  his  corpse  on  the  shore 
They  were  both  changed  into  Halcyons.  (Kid.  At 
c\  one.) 

Chaboras,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  springing,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Masius,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Nisibts,  hut,  according  to  other  authorities,  a 
little  east  of  Charre.  These  last  are  followed  by 
D'Anville.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circesium.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Khahtmr.  In 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (1,4,  19. — Compare  Ind. 
\tnn.  to  the  edition  of  Zeune),  it  is  called  the  A  raxes, 
which  appears  to  lie  an  appellative  term,  as  we  find  it 
applied  to  many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.  The  Cha- 
boras is  called  by  Straho  (74?)  the  Abborras;  bv  Zoei- 
mus  (3,  13)  the  A  boras.  (Compare  Amm  Marcell., 
14,  1,  and  23,  5  —  Manntrl,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  260, 
MM.) 

CmaBbIas,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  at  first  a 

disciple  of  Plato's,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  movements  of  Athens  during  the  fourth  cen 
lury  before  our  ers,  after  the  termination  of  the  Felo- 
potinesian  war.  One  of  his  first  exploits  waa  the  aid- 
ing of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, against  the  Persian  arms.  He  was  after  this 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Bo-otians,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Agesilaus,  and  he  disconcerted  the  Spartan  general 
by  a  manrenvrc  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greeks.  Hia 
army,  on  this  occasion,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  foe, 
who  had  already  become  sure  of  victory,  Chabrias  or. 
dercd  hia  soldiers  to  plant  one  knee  on  the 
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and  rest  their  spears  firmly  on  the  other,  covering 
their  persons  at  the  same  lime  with  their  shields. 
Agceilaus,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in  this  po- 
sition, drew  back  his  forces  into  camp.    A  statue 
was  erected  to  Chabrias  in  honour  of  this  exploit, 
and  he  was  represented  in  the  posture  just  described. 
Some  of  the  learned  of  modem  times  think  that  they 
recognise  this  statue  in  that  of  the  "  Gladiator." 
Cliannaa  afterward  defeated  near  Naxos  the  Beet  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  thus  restored  to  Athens  the 
control  of  the  sea,  which  she  had  lost  since  the  battle 
of  <£gos  Potaroos.    Subsequently  to  this  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  for  having  allowed  Oropus  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Tbeban  exiles,  but  was  acquitted  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  efforts  of  his  foes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Callistratus.    Finding  a  stay  at  Athena 
rather  unsafe,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  Tacbua,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  already  had  Agesilaus  in  his  service, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  his  naval  forces.  Ta- 
chus,  however,  having  been  abandoned  by  AgceiUt>:>, 
who  sided  with  his  son  Ncctancbis,  Cbabrias  returned 
to  Athens,  and  he  was  then  sent  into  Thrace  to  lake 
charge  of  the  war  against  Chcrsoblcptes.    His  ope- 
rations, however,  were  not  very  successful  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state  of  the  Gre- 
cian forces,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  their  pay. 
Not  long  after  this  the  social  war,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Byzan  tinea,  together  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cos,  on  the  other.  The 
Athenians  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Chares, 
and  Chabrias  went  with  him  as  second  in  authority, 
having  charge  of  the  fleet  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus.  but,  as  Nepos  informs  us,  in  the  character  of  a 
simple  volunteer.    They  proceeded  to  attack  Chios ; 
and  Chares,  wishing  to  make  an  onset  by  both  sea  and 
land,  gave  the  command  of  his  ships  to  Chabrias.  The 
latter  aucceeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  har- 
bour, but,  not  being  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  bravely  defending  his  ship,  although 
ho  might  have  escaped  bad  he  felt  inclined.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  his  memory  at  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes ssys,  that  ho  look  in  the  course  of  his  life  sev- 
enteen cities  and  seventy  vessels ;  that  he  made 
three  thousand  prisoner*,  and  brought  one  hundred 
and  ten  talents  into  the  public  treasury ;  that  he 
erected  also  many  trophies,  but  his  foes  not  a  single 
•ne  for  any  victory  over  him.    He  adds,  that  the 
Athenians,  during  the  whole  lime  Chabrias  was  com- 
mander, never  lost  a  single  city,  a  single  fortress,  a 
single  vessel,  or  even  a  single  soldier.    In  this,  no 
doubt,  there  is  great  exaggeration ;  still,  however,  he 
apnea™  to  have  been  a  very  able  general,  and  one  that 
would  have  equalled  all  who  went  before  him,  had  he 
lived  in  more  favourable  times.    Plutarch  says,  that 
Chabrias,  though  al  other  times  scarcely  anything 
could  move  him,  was  in  the  moment  of  action  im- 
petuously vehement,  and  expos**!  his  ix-rson  with  a 
Coldness  ungovemcd  by  discretion.    We  have  his  life 
by  Cornelius  Nepos,  but  it  is  a  very  meager  one. 
Xenopbon,  in  his  Greek  history,  might  have  given  us 
more  details  respecting  him  ;  but  the  partiality  of  this 
wnter  for  Sparta  prevented  him  from  saying  much  in 
favour  of  the  Athenian  commander.    (Corn.  Sep.  in 
Vti  —Pcrtzon.  ad  JSf.,  V.  //.,  6,  1—  Died.  Sic.,  15, 
32,  teqq.—Xen..  Hut.  Gr.,  5,  1,  10,  seqq.—De- 
mosih..  adv.  Lepttn,  17,  dec.) 

Chacbemon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  who  flour- 
ished about  338  B.C.  The  earliest  testimony,  per- 
haps, in  relation  to  this  poet,  is  the  mention  made  of 
him  by  the  comic  writer  Eubulus.  (Aihenaus,  2,  p. 
43,  c  — Compare  Arts  tot.,  Poet.,  2,  tb  —Id.,  RJui.,  j 
3,  83,  tt  29. — TiuophrajtL,  Hut.  Plant.,  6,  9,  5. — 
C Union' m  Fasti  HtUeniei,  3d  ed.,  p.  xxxii.)— II.  A 
philosopher  and  historian  of  Alexandrca.  He 


panted  M\io»  Gallus  in  his  journey  through  Egrp 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  librarian  to  the  Sit 
|  peum.  Being  afterward  called  to  Rome  to  pre** 
1  over  the  education  of  Nero,  he  shared  this  office  »ii 
|  Alexander  of  iEgas  the  peripatetic.  His  historical  L 
hours  embraced  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  both  sacri 
aud  profane.  He  wrote  also  a  work  on  Hieroglyphic 
which  has  unfortunately  periahed.  He  is  ihe  authu 
also,  of  one  of  the  two  systems  relating  to  the  Ecyj 
tian  religion,  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  aiieitrt 
world.  According  to  him,  this  religion  was  uotair 
more  than  a  species  of  sacred  physics,  in  which  the  «i 
ible  worlds  (bptJuevot  noouot)  played  a  principal  pir 
lamblichus,  on  ihe  other  hand,  mainlaiijed,  thai  tl 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  supreme  and  absolute  u 
telligencc.  Perhaps  both  these  philosophers  wei 
right :  they  may  have  spoken  of  different  epoehs.- 
(SckbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  177,  «fj.-frn 
zer,  SytnboUk,  vol.  1,  p.  383.) 
CHvtaosE*,  a  city  of  Bceolia,  to  the  northeut  o 
I  Lebadca.  It  was  about  sixteen  English  miles  free 
Elates,  twenty-seven  from  Thebes,  sod  sixty-two  froi 
Athens  (Ctintons  Fasti  Heliemci,  3d  ed.,  p.  29\  i 
notu),  and  was  remarkable  for  the  important  miaur 
events  which  occurred  in  its  territory,  and  aho  « 
being  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.  Pausatius  u  u 
chned  to  look  upon  this  city  aa  the  Boeotian  Amc  mc: 
tioned  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  607.— Puwan.,  9,40)  At 
cording  to  some  traditions,  however,  A  rue  aud  M 
dea  had  both  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  th 
Copaic  Lake ;  but  others  considered  the  town  o 
Acrasphium  as  the  Arne  of  the  poet.  (Strabv,  413 
Pausanias  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Hesiod,  thi 
the  name  of  Chzronca  was  derived  from  Charon,  tt 
son  of  Apollo.  It  was  memorable  for  the  defc*'  o 
the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447,  and  roue 
more  for  their  irretrievable  defeat  by  Philip,  B.C 
338.  (Plut,  Vtt.  Demosth,  c.  24.  —  Strako,  414 
Pausanias  observes,  that  no  trophy  was  creeled  b 
Philip  after  this  signal  victory,  aa  it  waa  not  the  prac 
lice  of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Several  years  »fit 
this  place  witnessed  another  bloody  engagement,  be 
tween  the  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Syll*.  «r> 
the  troops  of  Mithradatcs,  commanded  by  Tank 
and  Archelaus,  B.C.  86.  Cberonea  is  now  callo 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with  mat' 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  (Cramer's  „4*c;m 
Greece,  vol.  2.  p  241,  seqq  —DodtctlC s  Tour,  vol  I 
p.  220  —  Gelt,  Inn.,  p.  221.) 

CuALctnoN,  a  city  of  Bilhynia,  situate  at  the  south 
ern  extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  nearly  oppc 
site  to  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  was  found*' 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  about  seventeen  years  prw 
to  the  settling  of  Byzantium.  Chalcedon  was  calk' 
by  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyzus,  in  derision,  the  tit 
of  the  blind,  because  the  inhabitants  had  overlook* 
the  superior  position  on  the  opposite  side  of  in 
straits,  where  Byzantium  was  subsequently  fouiWet 
(Herodot.,  4, 144.)  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  this  tt 
mark  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  receive*!  o 
the  founders  of  Byzantium,  and  by  which  they  «tr 
directed  to  select  a  spot  for  a  city  "  opposite  th 
blind"  (dirrvovr/ov  tuv  TW>Xuv.—Strab.,2W) 
whichever  be  the  true  account,  one  thing  is  very  ctx 
lain,  that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  cut  i;poi 
the  Chalcedonians  was  any  olher  than  just  "j*1 
Chalcedon  was  founded,  the  commerce  of  Megara  h» 
not  extended  to  the  Euxine.  and  it  would  have  be« 
idle,  therefore,  to  found  a  city,  at  that  period,  on  ib> 
European  aide  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  a  »i««»; 
current  seta  down  from  the  Euxine  Sea-  It  *'•»  0IH 
when  traffic  had  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxi« 
that  the  aile  occupied  at  present  by  ConstsnUiiopI 
became  an  important  one;  since  the  vessel*  fron 
that  sea  would  then  be  carried  down  directly  by  «• 
current  into  the  harbour  of  the  last-mcnttonei  citf 
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fjfaaacrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  185.)  Cbslcedon  wm 
always  a  considerable  place.  It  preserved  its  inde- 
ontil  the  reign  of  Darius,  to  whose  arms  ihc 
were  forced  to  submit.  They  recover- 
dora,  however,  after  the  defest  of  Xerxes, 
sod  became  the  allies,  or,  rather,  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  the  ports  of  tbe  Bosporus  were  an 
oojoct  of  the  highest  commercial  and  financial  impor- 
unre  After  the  battle  of  /Egos  Po tamos,  however, 
CWcedon  opened  its  gates  to  Lysander,  whose  first 
to  have  been  to  secure  the  entrance  of 
by  the  possession  of  this  city  and  By- 
uzstiam.  (Acs.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2,  2,  1.)  Tbeopompus, 
no  13  quoted  by  Atbenstus,  observes,  that  the  Chal- 
cedooians  at  first  possessed  good  institutions,  but, 
string  been  tainted  by  the  democratic  principles  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Byzantines,  they  became  luzu- 
nous  aod  debaoched.  (Aiken.,  12,  p.  626,  /.)  This 
env  is  also  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  hirlory  for  the 
crnmrA  held  there  against  the  Ewtychian  heresy  (A.D. 
461).  Hierocles  aaeigns  to  it  tbe  firvt  rank  among  the 
rRjes  of  the  province  then  called  Pontica  Prima  (p 
*9u) — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  writing  the  name 
si'  tn»  city  ancient  authors  have  not  been  uniform, 
some  giving  Ka?.rsAjv,  others  XaXxniuv.  Tho  for- 
sser  mode  is,  however,  much  more  frequent,  and  it 
»  confirmed  by  the  existing  coins,  the  epigraph  of 
srhac*  is  invariably  KAAXAAONIQN,  according  to 
t!»  Doric  ferm.  (Bethel,  Doct.  Sum.  Vet.,  p.  I,  vol. 
t.  p  4 TO  ) — Tbe  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkish  villsge  of  Kndtkai,  but  the 
Greeks  v'tdl  preserve  the  claasical  name.  (Crasjicr's 
Attt  Mrmcr,  vol.  1,  p  190. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  I.  e. 
—  Wmipnie,  Memoir;  vol.  2,  p  8,  Append.,  n.  41.) 

Cutty: mice,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia,  between  the 
Sines  Ttermajcos  and  Strymontcue.  The  lower  part 
cf  it  formed  three  peninsulas,  Phlegrs  or  Pallene,  Si- 
thoata,  ted  Atboe.  The  small  town  of  Ohalcis  gave 
name  to  this  district. — II.  Another  in  Syria,  adjacent 
ts  tbe  town  of  Chalcis.    (  Fid.  Chile  is  V .) 

CaiLcioirvs  (CKalcidian),  an  epithet  applied  to 
C'jnw  in  lulv,  as  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
E^boa.    (Vtrg  ,  £n.,  6,  17.) 

Cfljurioxctr*.  an  epithet  applied  to  Minerva  at 
Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen  temple  (j^aAxovf 
time)  Sir  W.  Cell,  in  his  account  of  the  Treasury 
at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable  explication  of  this  seetn- 
mp'y  •trangv  term.  He  discovered  in  tbe  interior 
of  the  Treasury,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  de- 
fine entire,  a  number  of  brass  nails,  placed  through- 
sot  at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and  these  he 
rspposc*  were  originally  used  for  securing  plates  of 
the  same  metal  to  tbe  wall ;  and  hence  the  seeming 
f*Me»  of  brazen  chambers  and  brazen  temples.  In  a 
■raisr  manner  may  be  ei  plained  the  account,  given 
bw  the  ancients,  of  tbe  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurys- 
thew.  and  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
retimed  from  bis  labours.    (GeWs  Argolit,  p.  33.) 

Chalcis,  I  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city 
of  Eaboa,  situate  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
pis     According  to  the  common  account,  it  was 
re  of  Troy  by  an  Ionian  colony 
conduct  of  Cothus.  (Strabo, 
447  )    Other  authorities,  however,  have  assigned  to 
ft  a  much  greater  antiquity,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ho- 
ma  •peaks  of  Chalets  as  already  existing  before  the 
emit  above  mentioned.    (7/.,2,  637.)    The  flourish- 
»g  rendition  of  this  great  Ionian  city,  at  a  very  early 
period.  »  attested  by  its  numerous  colonics  on  the 
absres  of  ItaJv  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  tbe  Thracian 
coast  around  Pallene  and  Mount  Athos.    Aristotle,  as 
Strebo  reports,  dated  these  establishments  from  tbe 
when  tbe  government  of  Chalcis,  through  tbe 
of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  named  Hippo- 
ssta.  i*-came  a  pore  aristocracy.    From  Herodotus 
<V  77)  we  learn,  that  the  Chalcidians,  having  joined 


tbe  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
Attica,  toon  after  tbe  expulsion  of  the  Pisistralida*, 
afforded  the  Athenians  just  grounds  for  reprisals. 
They  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Eubora  wiih  a 
largo  force,  and,  after  defeating  the  Clialcidtans,  occu- 
pied the  lands  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  4000  of  their  own  citizens. 
These,  however,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
tsphernes.  (Herod.,  fl,  100.)  The  Chalcidians,  sfrcr 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  agaiu  de- 
pendent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Euutxa.  snd  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  till  the  close  of  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  freedom,  and, 
aided  by  tbe  Bceotiaos,  fortified  the  Euripus  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Tow- 
ers were  placed  at  each  extremity,  and  room  was  left 
in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only  to  pass.  This  work  was 
undertaken,  according  to  Diodorus,  410  B.C.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  13,  47.)  From  the  advantages  of  its  situation 
and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis  was  considered, 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country  ; 
hence  we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
termed  it  one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (/Wyo.,  17, 
11.— Id.,  18,  28.)  In  tbe  war  with  Perses.  the  Chal- 
cidians were  cruelly  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the 
Roman  pnetors  Lucretius  and  Hortcnaius.  (Livy, 
43,  7.)  They  were  subsequently  treated  with  Mill 
greater  severity  by  Muminius,  the  destroyer  of  Cor- 
inth, for  having  favoured  the  Acha»ans  in  their  contest 
with  Rome ;  and  the  epitomist  of  Livy  asserts  that 
their  town  was  actually  destroyed.  (Lie.,  62 — Com- 
pare Freinsk.,  Suppl.,  19.)  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  dsy  (6,  23. — 
Compare  Sleph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  Xahiie. — Hierocles,  p. 
646).  Procopius  names  it  among  the  towns  restored 
by  Justinisn  (4,  3).  In  the  middle  ages  it  assumed 
the  name  of  Euripus  (Apospasm.,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
42,  Geogr.  Afm.,  ed  Hudson),  which  was  in  process 
of  time  corrupted  to  Wegroponl,  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  the  whole  island,  as  well  as  that  of  its  capital. 
(Cromer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  134.) — II.  A 
town  of  yEtolia,  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Chalcis,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Evenus.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Hypocbalcis,  with  reference  to  its  situation  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  snd  is  now  represented  hy 
the  modern  village  of  Gnlata.  Thucydide*  (2,  83) 
places  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  Livy  saya 
it  stood  on  the  road  from  Nanpactus  to  Lysimachia 

|  and  Stratus  (36,  11).  Polybius  calls  it  Chalcis,  and 
speaks  of  it  as  a  maritime  town  (5,  94)— III.  A 
small  maritime  town  of  the  Corinthians,  situated  to- 
wards Sicyon.  (Thueyd.,  1,  108.)—  IV.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  founded  at  an  early  period  hy  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubota. — V.  A  city  of  Syria, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  and  of  Grecian  or- 
igin, having  been  settled  by  the  Macedonian*.  It  was 
superseded  afterward  by  Chaleb  or  Bercea.  It  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modern  Ktnnesnn  or  Chmstnn. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Syr.,  20.— Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  20.  3  ) 
Chaldjba.  a  country  of  Asia,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  south  of  Babylonia.  Soma  writers, 
however,  make  Babylonia  a  part  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  arc  called  in  scripture 
Ch&xdim,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Mi- 
chaelis  considers  them  as  a  foreign  race  in  Assyria. 
His  chief  reason  for  this  opinion  ia  founded  on  the 
names  of  Chaldean  and  Babylonian  kings  preserved  in 
scripture,  and  by  Ptolemy  and  Synccllus,  which  differ 
from  the  Assyrian  names,  and  bear  an  apparent  re- 
semblance to  those  of  some  northern  nations  of  Sla 

1  vouic  origin.    Thus  Nebucadnezzar  would  be  in  Sla 
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tome,  Hehu-godnoi-tzar,  i.  a  prince  worthy  of  heav- 
en. Belshazsar  would  be  equivalent  to  BoUhoi-ttar, 
i.  e.,  a  great  prince;  and  ao  of  olhera.  It  baa  been 
objected  to  (his,  that  the  word  Csar  in  Slavonic  is 
nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  Catar,  an  0[>inion 
hardly  worth  refuting.  The  orthography  of  the  Rus- 
sian terra  ttar  sufficiently  disproves  such  an  idea 
Compare  the  Hebrew  tar ;  the  Arabic  lory ;  the 
Sanscrit  therm  ;  the  English  tirt.  So  also  we  have 
in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Perscpotis,  aa  in- 
terpreted by  Lassen,  the  form  ktahiah  for  "king." 
{Latten,  AUperttsehen  Keil-  huchriften,  ckc,  p.  141. 
— Compare  Mtchailu,  Spieileg.  Geogr.,  Heb.  ext., 
vol.  2,  p.  77.  teqq.)—  The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  mountaineer- race  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Mesopotamia,  though  not,  aa  Michael  is  sup- 
poses, of  foreign  extraction,  but  in  reality  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race.  (Compere  Adelung,  Mithradatea, 
vol.  1,  p.  517. — F&rtt,  Chald.  Gram.,  p.  5,  teqq. — 
Compare  still  farther,  in  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
tongue,  the  remarks  of  Sa int- Martin,  as  cited  by  Bal- 
bi,  introduction  a  VAtleu  Ethnographtque,  p.  106, 
and,  as  regards  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chaldee 
empire,  consult  Cutter,  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Sur- 
fer* of  the  Globe,  p.  127,  teqq  .,  Eng.  trantl,  1829, 
and  Drummond's  Originet,  vol.  1,  p.  13,  teqq.)  The 
Chaldeans  are  highly  commended  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especially 
in  astronomy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, their  claims  to  this  high  character  were  very 
slight.  They  seem  to  bave  pursued  the  study  of  as- 
tronomy no  farther  than  as  it  might  tend  to  aid  their 
astrological  researches.  They  taught  that  the  shape 
of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  and  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  they  knew  but  little,  and  never 
ventured  to  predict  them,  or  fix  the  time  of  their  oc- 
curring. So  aays  Diodorus.  {Diod.  Sic,  It,  31. — 
Compare,  however,  in  relation  to  the  science  of  the 
Chaldeans,  tbe  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Drurrmumd,  ClaSt 
Joum.,  vol  16,  p.  145  and  262  ;  vol.  17,  p.  19;  vol. 
16,  p.  1  and  29ft  ;  vol.  19.  p.  296  ) 

CHAi.niCi,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldea. — IT.  The 
tame  with  the  Chalyhes.    (Fid.  Chalybes.) 

Ch  4LYBRS,  a  people  of  Fontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
inhabited  the  whule  coast  from  the  Jasoiiium  Promon- 
tortutn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Thermodon,  to- 
gether with  a  portion  of  the  inner  country.  They 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great  iron-mines 
and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  (A poll. 
Rh,  2,  1002,  teqq  — Id  ,  2,  374  —  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  1, 
58.—  thtmyt.  Peneg  ,  768  )  We  are  ignorant  of 
tho  grounds  on  which  the  ancients  attributed  this  ac- 
tive employment  in  tbe  manufacture  of  iron  to  the 
Chalybes,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  present  that  this 
part  of  Asia  is  at  all  productive  of  that  most  useful 
metal ;  perhaps,  however,  if  the  mountainous  districts 
were  accurately  examined,  there  could  be  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  works  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
bad  not  ceased  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  metallic 
ore  in  Straho'a  time,  for  he  observes,  that  the  two 
great  articles  of  produce  in  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  were  then  commonly  called  Chaldei  or  Chaldi, 
were  the  fisheries  of  the  pelamys  and  the  iron-works  ; 
the  latter  kept  in  constant  employment  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  Strabo  observes,  also,  that  these  mines 
formerly  produced  a  qusntity  of  silver  ;  and  this  cir- 
c  omstance,  together  with  some  affinity  in  the  names, 
ted  some  commentators  of  Homer  to  identify  tho  Aly- 
be  of  that  poet  with  the  Chalybes  of  Pontua.  (// ,  2, 
856.)  Strabo  himaetf  strongly  contends  for  this  inter- 
pretation, and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one. 
{Strabo,  549,  teqq.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Herodotus 
names  the  Chalybes  among  tbe  nations  of  Asia  that 
were  conquered  by  Cronus  (1,  28),  and  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  (bund  afterward  considerably  beyond  the 
Halys,  which  separated  his  dominion  from  those  of 


Cyrus  :  either,  therefore,  they  moat  have  shifted  th 
position,  or  Craeaus  subsequently  lost  what  he  h 
gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys.  Xenophc 
who  traversed  the  country  of  tbe  Chalybes,  speak* 
them  as  being  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  M 
synosei ;  he  adds,  that  their  chief  employment  « 
forging  iron.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
places  these  Chalybes  more  to  the  east  than  otl 
writers.  {Anab.,  5,  5,  2.)  Zenmus,  therefore,  is 
opinion,  that  this  people  must  have  lived  a  waudert 
sort  of  life,  and  have  often  changed  their  terntoi 
{Dittert.  Geogr.ad  Anab.,  p.  xxvii.,  ed.  Ozon.,  180! 
Xenophon,  however,  speaks  elsewhere  of  some  ott> 
Chalybes,  who  were  situated  apparently  on  tbe  bordt 
of  Armenia,  and  were  much  more  numerous  and  tsi 
like.  {Anab,  4,  7,  10.)  Strabo  reports,  that  ti 
Chalybes,  irt  hia  time,  had  changed  their  name  to  th 
of  Chaldei  {Strab.,  549),  and  it  is  remarked,  that  Xt 
opbon  *|x-aks  of  an  Armenian  tribe  of  Chaldees,  v»l 
encountered  the  Greeks  near  the  river  Centritis  {Anat 
4,  3,  4.— -Compare  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  769] 
but  Menippus,  in  hia  Penploa,  calla  the  Pontic  tnl 
Chaldi,  and  their  canton  Chaldta.  {Ap.  Step*,  By: 
t.  9.  XoJMa— Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  27; 
teqq.) 

CHAif  bon,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  distri 
called  Chalybonitts,  and  the  same  with  the  Scriptui 
Helbon.  (Ezek  ,  27,  18.)  The  surrounding  coonu 
was  famed  for  its  wine.  (Compare  Cataub.  ad  Athe* 
2,  p.  6*.—Bochart,  Hterot.,  pU  1,  lib.  2,  e.  45.  | 
485  —  Schleutner,  Lex.  V.  T.,  t.  c.  XeteJv.)  Tbi 
venot,  Kuaeol,  and  others  make  this  city  correspond  '■ 
the-modern  Aleppo  {Haleb).  Pococke,  however,  is  i 
favour  of  Kennetrin,  to  the  south  of  Aleppo. 
Berrea.) 

Chalybs,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  in  tb 
country  of  the  Celtiberi,  and  one  of  the  tributanes  ol 
the  Iberus.  Its  waters  were  famed  for  hardening  steel 
so  that  the  name  Chalybs  was  given  to  it  from  tin 
circumstance,  by  either  the  Romans  or  tbe  Gretki 
more  probably  the  former.  The  modern  nam*  »  u> 
Quale*.  (Justin,  44,  3  ) 
Chaonks,  a  people  of  Epirus.  {Vid.  Chaonia-) 
Ch«6nu,  a  region  of  Epirus.  The  ancients  com 
prehended  under  the  name  of  Chaonia  that  northwest 
em  part  of  Epirus  which  bordered  on  the  territory  ol 
Oricum,  Amentia,  and  still  more  to  tbe  east  on  u* 
country  of  the  Atintanes,  while  it  extended  along  tbi 
coast  of  the  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acroceraunian  prom 
ontory  to  the  harbour  of  Buthrotnm,  opposite  ihe  t»i 
and  of  Corcyra.  The  exact  limita  of  Chaonia  c«n 
not  now  be  ascertained,  since,  even  in  Strsbo'a  time 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  with  accuracy  what  be 
longed  10  each  of  tho  several  tribes  into  which  tb« 
body  of  the  nation  had  been  divided,  owing  to  tbe  gre» 
political  changes  which  that  country  bad  experience! 
since  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  {Stmbo 
322.)  We  must  observe,  however,  thst  in  tbe  turn 
of  Thucydidcs,  the  river  Thyamis  bounded  that  tooth 
em  portion  of  Chsonia  which  bore  the  name  of  C*s 
trine,  on  the  side  of  Thesprotia.  The  Chaones.  a*  *• 
learn  from  Strabo,  were  once  the  most  powerful  «« 
warlike  people  of  Epirus,  until  the  Molossi,  in  tbw 
turn,  acquired  a  preponderating  ascendancy  o»er  tw 
other  clans  of  that  country.  In  the  time  of  the  rri 
oponnesian  war  the  Chaones  differed  from  their  neigb 
hours,  in  being  subject  to  an  aristocratical  and  sot  i 
monarchical  government ;  their  annual  m*gi»,r';r; 
being  always  chosen  from  a  particular  family.  ( «■■/ 
cud.,  2,  80.)  Tradition  ascribed  the  origin  of 
name  to  Chaon,  the  brother  of  Helenus  who  marr* 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  (,tTt 
vEn.,  3,  333  — Compare  tbe  commentary  of  Sen* 
ad  loc.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  the  name  of  P«* 
gta  given  to  Chaonia  by  some  ancient  writers,  tW  1 
was  formerly  occupied  bv  the  Pelasgi.   (6V^A.  fiv* 
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*.  *».  Xaona  )   Virgil  uses  the  epithet  Ckaemua  for 
{Georg.,  1,  8)  in  re/emtig  to  the  acorns  of 
(Crasser'*  A  me.  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  93.) 
a  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  all  the 
weds  of  nature.    According  to  Hesiod  ( Theog  ,  1 16), 
"Chaos  was  first then  came  into  being  "broad- 
Earth,  the  gloomy  Tartarus,  and  Love." 


prx*1 1 


Erebus  and  Night,  and  this  last  bore 
as  Erebus  Day  sod  ..Ether.  The  idea  of  Chaos  and 
-Night,  divested  of  poetical  imagery,  is  simply  that  of  un- 
fannod  matter,  eternally  existing  as  the  passive  Princi- 
pe, whence  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  besides 
'Sum  Chaotic  mass,  the  ancient  tbcogoniea  suppose  an 
sfiaiie,  active,  mteiligeot  Principle,  who  from  the 
5m  matter  formed  the  universe,  is  a  question  which 
ass  occa.-i.oced  much  debate.  It  is  evideot,  upon  the 
aost  cursory  review  of  sll  the  ancient  theogonies,  that 
Gad.  the  great  Creator  of  all  things,  is  not  expressly 
osuudneed,  bat  it  is  doubted  whether  the  fremers  of 
issse  trvro-^ooies  meant  to  exclude  him  from  their  re- 
spective systems,  or  indirectly  to  suppose  his  exist- 
ence sod  the  exertion  of  his  power  in  giving  motion  to 
TDAiirt.  When  divested  of  allegory  and  poetry,  the 
tsaa  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  ancient  theog o- 
■es  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  to  be  as  follows : 
The  first  matter,  containing  the  seeds  of  all  future 
t**Bg.  existed  from  eternity  with  God.  At  length 
•j*p  Dtvme  energy  acting  upon  matter  produced  a  mo- 
its  pans,  by  which  those  of  the  same  kind 
and  those  of  a  different  kind 
by  which,  according  lo  certain 
as**,  the  various  forma  of  the  material  world 
were  produced.  The  same  energy  of  emanation  gave 
to  animals  and  men,  and  to  gods  who  in- 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of 
tature.  Among  men,  those  who  possess  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Dmne  nature  than  others  are  hereby  im- 
beneficent  actions,  and  afTord  illus- 
of  their  divine  original,  on  account  of 
which  taey  are,  after  death,  raised  to  a  place  among 
the  god*,  and  become  objects  of  religious  worship. 
{EsieisTs  /fist,  of  Philosophy,  vol.  l.p.  130.  scaq  ) 

Cessions,  a  town  of  Phocis,  about  20  stadia  from 
Lihea  Near  u  flowed  the  river  Charadrus,  which  fell 
a*o  the  Cephtssua.  Herodotus  (8,  33)  names  tbts 
>*«  aTioriiT  the  Pbocian  cities  destroyed  by  the  army 
sf  Xerxes.  Dodwell  states,  that  the  ruins  of  Chara- 
des are  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Munolaies,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.   ( DodwelTs  Tour,  vol.  2.  p.  1 33. ) 

Cat  sax.  I  a  considerable  emporium  of  Bithyuia, 
ia  the  later  periods  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was 
smote  on  the  bay  of  Nicomedis,  or  Sinus  Astacenus. 

a.  s  Xupaf.) — II.  Another  and  earlier 
for  the  city  of  Trallea,  in  Lydia.  (Steph.  By;., 
a  s.  TssJUUc.  Xupo£  )— III  A  town  of  Phrygia,  be- 
tween Lsmpe  and  Graosgala.  (Nitet.,  Ann.,  p.  127. 
k) — IV.  A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  northeast- 
ers sagie  of  the  country.  {I'tol. — Compare  Cramer, 
A**Mvsor.  vol  2.  p.  154  ) 

Caiiiios,  a  M y tdenean,  brother  to  Sappho.  ( Vid. 
Sappho,  near  the  commencement  of  the  article.) 

Causae.  I  sn  Athenian  general,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  after  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
I>rv«3beaes.     He  wee  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
tyrant  of  Pberr,  but,  instead  of  coming  to 
th  the  foe,  he  harassed  the  Athenian  allies  to 
a  degree  br  hie  extortions  and  oppression,  that 
iht  social  war  was  the  result  (B.C.  398).  Although 
Chares  wsa  the  principal  cause  of  this  war,  yet  the 
truer*  of  bis  party  shielded  him  from  punishment,  end 
ssereeded  in  having  him  nominated  com  mender- in- 
chef.    Liule,  if  anything,  was  effected  by  him,  and 
a*  was  st  length  recalled  for  having  aided  Artabazus, 
aad  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia.  Some 
.".<  after  be  war  *enl  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip 
4  Hj£«km,  but  he  only  incurred  the  contempt  of  his 
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foe,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  the  allies,  so  that  the 
Athenians  finally  recalled  him,  and  put  Phocion  in  hia 
place.  This,  however,  did  not  pre  vent  them  from  choo 
sing  him  for  their  general  at  the  battle  oi  Cheronea, 
where  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  mainly  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  those  .whom 
Alexander  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  but  he  succeeded  in  mollifying 
the  conqueror,  and  was  permitted  to  live  st  Athens. 
(Dtod.  Sic,  13,  95  —  Athcnmu,  12,  p.  532— Acs., 
Htst.  Gr.,  7,  2,  18—  Lam  bin.,  ad  Corn.  Nep ,  VU. 
Chain.,  c.  3.)— II.  A  Greek  statuary,  bom  at  Lindus. 
He  waa  the  disciple  of  Lysippus.  and  was  celebrated 
aa  the  maker  of  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he 
was  employed  twolve  years.  (Strab.,  662 — Pltn., 
34.  l.—SUlig,  Diet.  Art ,  ».  v  ) 

CharIclrs,  I.  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Lacodnmoniane,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  colleagues.  (Xen.,  Mem.  Sotr.,  1,2,  31. 
— Artstot ,  PoiU.,  5,  6. — Schloster,  ad  ArvHot.,  I.  c.) 
—II.  A  celebrated  physician  in  the  train  of  Tiberius. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  emperor's  life,  Charides,  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  as  if  about  tu  journey  abroad,  man- 
aged, in  grasping  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  to  feci  hie 
puise,  and  became  instantly  convinced  that  the  latter 
had  not  more  than  two  days  to  live,  a  secret  which  he 


soon  divulged  to  Macro.    (Tacti.,  Ann.,  6, 
Gronot,,  ad  loc.) 

CharIla,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by 
the  Delphians.  It  owed  its  origin  to  this  circumstance : 
in  a  great  famine  the  people  of  Delphi  aaaembled  and 
applied  to  their  king  lo  relieve  their  wants.  He  ac- 
cordingly distributed  the  little  corn  he  hsd  among  the 
better  portion  of  them  ;  but  an  orphan  girl  coming  and 
importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  his  sandal.  The 
girl,  unable  to  endure  the  affront,  hung  herself  with 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle 
told  the  king  that,  to  relieve  hia  people,  he  must  atone 
for  the  murder  of  Charira.  Upon  this  a  festivsl  was 
instituted  with  expiatory  rites.  The  king  presided 
over  this  festival,  and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to 
such  as  attended.  Chen  la's  image  was  brought  be* 
fore  the  king,  who  struck  it  with  hia  shoe ;  after 
which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
put  a  halter  round  its  nock,  and  buried  it  where  Char- 
ila  was  buried.  (Ptut.,  (jiutst.  Gr.—Op.,  ed.  Reieke* 
vol.  4,  p.  176  ) 

Chasis,  s  name  applied  by  Homer  (U ,  18,  382)  to 
the  wife  of  Vulcan.  In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other 
hand  (8,  267),  Venus  is  named  aa  bis  spouse.  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  figurative  explana- 
tion of  the  myth,  since  Grace  and  Beauty  were  both 
regarded  as  the  characteristics  of  Vulcan's  labours, 
(Heme,  ad  11, 1,  e  ) 

Cnasisia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  with 
dances  which  continued  all  night.  A  cake  was  given 
to  those  who  remained  awake  during  the  whole  time. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od  ,  18.  194.) 

Charistia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  on  the  8th  day  be- 
fore the  Calends  of  March  (February  23).  It  was 
celebrated  among  relations  by  a  kind  of  family  ban- 
quet, and  presents  were  made.  No  stranger  was  al- 
lowed to  be  present.    {Vol.  Max.,  2,  1,  8  ) 

Charitis,  the  Graces,  daughters,  according  to  He- 
siod (Theog.,  907),  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean- nymph 
Eurynome.  They  were  three  m  number,  and  their 
names,  as  the  same  bard  informs  us,  were  Aglaia 
(Splendour),  Euphrosyne  (J<  y).snd  Thalia  (the  Bloom- 
ing  one).  According  to  Antimachua  (Pauxan  ,  9, 
35),  the  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Helius  (the 
Sun)  and  -Egle  (Splendour);  and  Hermesianax  made 
Peilho  (Persuasion)  one  of  their  number.  In  Nonnus 
(DicmyM.,  24,  263)  their  names  are  Pasithea.  Peilho, 
and  Aglaia.  The  Graces,  like  the  Muses  and  other 
sister-goddesses,  are  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plu- 
ral, sua  with  him  their  number  is  indefinite.  They 
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ere  graceful  and  beautiful  them  fives,  and  the  bestow- 
era  of  all  grace  aitd  beauty  both  on  persons  and  things 
They  seem  to  have  been  particularly  attached  to  the 
train  of  the  goddess  of  love,  although  the  queen  of 
heaven  had  authority  over  them  (//.,  14,  267);  and 
she  promises  Pasithea,  one  of  the  youngest  of  them, 
as  a  wife  to  Somnus,  in  return  for  his  aid  in  deceiving 
Jupiter  :  bv  later  writers  she  is  even  said  to  be  their 
mother.  (Nonmts.  31,  184. — Eudocia,  ap.  Vtllots., 
Anted  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  430  )  Orchomcnua,  in  Bo-otia, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  these  goddesses. 
Ita  introduction  was  ascribed  to  Eteocles,  the  son  of 
the  river  Cephissus.  The  Lacedemonians  worship- 
ped only  two  Graces,  whom  they  name  Cleta  (Re- 
nowned) and  Phaenna  (Brtght),  as  we  are  informed 
by  Pausanias  (/.  c  ,  et  3,  18,  6).    The  Athenians  ori- 

Knatly  adored  the  same  number,  under  the  names  of 
egemone  (Leader)  and  Auxo  (Increaaer).  The 
Graces  were  at  all  times,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the 
goddesses  presiding  over  social  enjoyments,  the  ban- 
quet, the  dance,  and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety 
and  cheerfulness.  Tbey  are  represented  as  three 
beautiful  sisters,  either  dancing  together,  or  standing 
with  their  arms  around  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  nude,  sometimes  habited.  (KeighlUy'a  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  192,  acq.) — The  Graces,  like  the  Hone  and 
Muses,  appear  to  have  had  originally  a  reference  to 
the  atars  and  seasons.  The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronomical  functions,  and  substituted  such 
attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic  character.  We 
•till  see,  however,  on  an  ancient  gem,  the  Gracea  dan- 
cing upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  while  two  of  them  are 
turning  towards  aeven  sura,  at  which  they  point  with 
the  hand.  (Borioni,  Collect.  Anttq.  Rom  ,  fol.  1736, 
n.  82. — Poaaerot,  The  tour.  gtmm.  aatnfer.,  1,  tab. 
144. )  At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to 
be  more  intimately  blended  with  parts  of  the  Grecian 
system,  the  Graces  assumed  analogous  attributes. 
One  of  them  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  con- 
ferred, another  a  favour  received,  while  the  third  des- 
ignated the  return  made  for  benefits.  (Ariatot.,  Eth., 
6,  8. — Sentc,  dt  Bene/ ,  1,  3. —  Constant,  de  la  Reli- 
gion, vol.  2,  p.  402  —  Wtnekelmann,  Eaaai  sur  r  Al- 
legoric, c.  2.—Tratiea  aur  f  Allegoric,  vol.  1,  p.  132.) 

Cm* arrow,  of  Aphrodisiaa  (a  Carian  town),  the 
name  by  which  we  know  the  author  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, entitled,  Tuv  ntpl  Xotpfav  nai  KaXhftfriyv 
IpuTtKuv  AijjyruxnTtJv  Xoyoi  y  :  "  The  Loves  of  Cha»- 
reas  and  Callirhoe,  in  eight  books."  The  appellation 
ia  probably  an  assumed  one,  as  well  as  the  title  he 
gives  himself  of  "  Secretary  to  tbe  rhetorician  A  then- 
agoras."  This  rhetorician  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  with  the  one  of  whom  Thucydidea  makes 
mention  (6,  35,  srqq  )  as  enjoying  great  credit  among 
the  people  of  Syracuse.  He  was  opposed  to  Her- 
moc rates,  the  general  who  vanquished  the  Athenians. 
The  daughter  of  this  Hermocrates  is  the  heroine  of 
the  romance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  wished 
to  appear  to  hia  readers  in  tbe  light  of  a  contemporary. 
We  have  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  period  when 
Chariton  flourished.  Some  place  him  at  the  end  of  the 
4lh  century  of  our  era.  As  regards  the  romance  it- 
self, it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  invention,  it  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
the  story.  "  Villemain  has  said  no  worse  about  it," 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  (No,  9,  p. 
132),  "  than  that  it  is  '  a  work  which  tho  learned  Lar- 
cher  haa  translated  without  being  able  to  render  it 
amusing  ;'  and  Larcher  himself,  in  his  preface,  re- 
solves, with  great  good  sense,  to  '  say  nothing  about 
V  In  fact,  it  ia  by  no  means  easy  to  say  anything 
about  a  bonk  which  is  too  dull  for  praise  and  too 
harmless  for  censure." — The  best  edition  of  Chariton 
is  that  of  D'Orville,  with  some  excellent  conjectural 
emendations  of  Reiske,  Amst.,  1750,  3  vols.  4to. 
CtURMincs,  son  of  Glaucon,  was  famed  in  early 
330 


|  life  for  his  beauty  and  his  dissipated  mode  of  lif- 
After  having  squandered  his  patrimony,  he  became 
J  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  was  advised  by  that  phtlo»oph< 
j  to  turn  his  attention  to  public  affairs.    This  advu 
proved  unfortunate,  for  Charmides,  having  joined  tl 

Siarty  of  Critias,  was  made  one  of  tho  ten  tyrants  whoi 
,yaander  established  in  the  Pircus,  to  govern  roi 
jointly  with  the  thirty  in  the  city.  He  was  slam  alon 
with  Critias  in  the  first  battle  between  the  exiles  ur 
der  Thrasybulus  and  th«  forces  of  tbe  tyrants.  Plat 
has  called  one  of  his  dialogues  after  him.  Xenopho 
makes  mention  of  him  on  several  occasions,  especiall 
in  his  Banquet.  (Xen.,  Mem.  Socr ,  3, 7,  1. — Schne\ 
der,  ad  loc. — Xen.,  Sympos  ,  4,  31,  dec.) — II.  c 
Charmidas,  an  academic  philosopher,  the  companion 
of  Philo.  He  was  celebrated  for  the  compass  am 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  and  for  his  moral  wisdom 
(Ctc,  Tuac.  Quaat.,  1,  24. — Dane  a,  ad  loc.) 

CharmTon,  one  of  Cleopatra's  female  attendants 
who  killed  herself  after  the  example  of  her  mistress 
(Piut.,  Vtt.  Anton.,  c.  86.) 

Charmis,  a  physician  of  Marseille,  in  Nero's  age 
who  revived  the  use  of  cold  baths  at  Rome  in  casei 
of  sickness,  after  the  practice  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Antonius  Muss  (Vid.  Muse.)  H« 
was  very  successful  in  bis  professional  labours,  and 
amassed  great  richea.  (Plin.,  29,  I. — SprengeJ,  Hut. 
de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  24  ) 

Charon,  I.  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  son  of  Ere- 
bus and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in 
a  boat  over  the  river  Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  sum  exacted  for  this  service,  from  each  of  the 
shades  ferried  over  by  him,  was  never  less  than  an 
obolus,  nor  could  it  exceed  three.    A  piece  of  room  v. 
therefore,  was  generally  placed  by  the  ancients  under 
the  tongue  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  meet  this  neces- 
sary demand.    Such  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a 
funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Charon's  boat, 
without  previously  wandering  on  tbe  shore  for  one 
hundred  years.    If  any  living  person  presented  him- 
self to  cross  the  river  of  the  dead,  he  could  not  be 
admitted  into  the  bark  before  he  showed  Charon  a 
golden  bough,  obtained  from  the  Comran  sibvl ;  and 
the  ferryman  was  on  one  occasion  imprisoned  for  sn 
entire  year,  because  he  had,  though  against  his  own 
will,  conveyed  Herculea  across  the  stream  witliout 
first  receiving  from  him  this  necessary  passport.  The 
poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  man. 
of  a  severe  though  animated  countenance,  with  tves 
glowing  like  flame,  a  white  and  bushy  head,  vestments 
of  a  dingy  colour,  stained  with  the  mire  of  the  stream, 
and  with  a  pole  for  the  direction  of  his  bark,  which 
last  is  of  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.    (Vtrg.,  JEn.,  6, 
298,  seqq.)— The  earliest  mention  of  Charon  in  Gre- 
cian poetry  seems  to  be  in  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
Minyas,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (10,  28).    The  fable 
itself  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  refer  to  the  ac- 
count of  Diodorus  Siculus,  relative  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  Egyptian  priests.   (Diod.  Sic.,  I,  92,  et 
j  96.)   The  latter  asserted,  it  seems,  that  Orpheus  and 
Homer  had  both  learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  ;  and  that  the  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  its 
parts,  personages,  and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of 
tbe  mode  of  burial  in  Egypt ;  and  here  l  be  corpse 
was,  on  payment  of  an  obolus,  conveyed  by  a  ferry- 
man (named  Charon  in  tbe  language  of  Egypt)  over 
the  Acberusian  lake  after  it  had  received  its  sentence 
from  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose.    (Dwd . 
/.  c.)    Lobeck,  in  his  Aglaophamus  (vol.  2,  p.  81 IX 
despatches  all  these  fictions  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood in  a  very  plain  and  summary  manner,  dignify- 
ing them  with  the  appellation  of  "  portentosa  menda- 
eta,"  a  title  which  they  fairly  deserve.    "  Qum  lota 
Orci  et  lucorum  tnftrorum  descriptio  ad  Orphtum  re- 
fcrtur  auctorem,  ab  Mgyptxu  illis,  qui,  prater  rtliqv* 
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porieMiia  msnd-act*  a  Dioiaro  rtlata,  Orpheum  nar- 
rmmx  rur  *tu  uae6uv  iv  $6ov  rifiupiac,  k.  t.  A." 

(A'a-Atfy**  Mythology,  p.  92.) — II.  One  of  the  ear- 
lier Creek  historical  writers,  a  native  of  Lampsacus, 
supposed  to  bare  flourished  between  the  75th  and  78th 
Olympiads  Charon  continued  the  researches  of  He- 
calzas  into  eastern  ethnograpiiv.  He  wrote  (as  was 
tie  custom  of  the  historians  of  his  day)  separate  works 
upon  Persia.  Libya,  .Ethiopia,  dec.  He  also  subjoined 
tbe  history  of  bis  own  time,  and  he  preceded  Herod- 
otus in  narrating  tbe  events  of  the  Persian  war,  al- 
uwogb  Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  hun.  From  the 
fngtneats  of  his  writiogs  which  remain,  it  is  manifest, 
ttui  hi»  relation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of  a  dry  chroni- 
cler to  an  historian,  under  whose  bands  everything 
acquires  life  and  character.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a 
carouicle  of  his  own  country,  as  several  of  the  early 
kwtonans  did,  who  were  thence  called  Horograpkers : 
(y«;  corresponding  to  the  Latin  annates,  ought  not  to 
a*  confounded  with  opoi.  It i  mini,  haute*.— S<  fucngh. 
as  .4tW,  1 1,  p.  475.  b ;  12,  p  620,  d.)  The  frag- 
aveots  of  Caaron  have  been  collected  by  Creuzer,  in 
Ls  Hi*tnr,rormm  Grarorum  Aniiquisswwrum  Frag- 
mxaia,  p.  ts9.  **oq. 

Ckieospa*,  a  celebrated  legislator,  born  at  Catana 
x  SkiIv,  where  he  flourished  about  630  B.C.  We 
hare  very  few  details  of  his  life.  Aristotle  merely 
:niorw*  us,  that  be  was  of  the  middling  class  of  all- 
ies*, and  that  be  framed  lawa  for  the  people  of  Cs La- 
os a*  welt  as  for  other  communities,  which,  like  them, 
were  descended  from  Chalcis  in  Eubres.  .Elian  adds 
{V  H ,  3,  17),  that  he  was  subsequently  driven  into 
ttJe  from  Catana,  and  took  refuge  in  Rbegium,  where 
ke  succeeded  tn  introducing  his  laws.  Some  authors 
uioria  as,  that  he  compiled  his  laws  for  the  Thunans ; 
but  he  bv«d,  in  fact,  a  long  time  before  the  foundation 
of  It  muoa,  since  his  laws  were  abrogated  in  part  by 
AaajJias,  tyrant  of  Khegium,  who  died  476  B.C.  It 
is  net  necessary,  therefore,  to  suppose,  with  Saintc- 
Cw:i  (Ifriw  dx  V  Acad,  dts  lnscripl.,  vol.  42,  p.  317), 
•.ha:  there  were  two  legislators  of  the  same  name,  one 
•  mi, re  of  Catana,  and  the  other  of  Thunum.  The 
lews  of  Charondas  were,  like  those  of  many  of  the 
st3c*di  legislators,  in  verse,  and  formed  part  of  the  in- 
strucuoo  of  ine  young.  Their  fame  reached  even  to 
Air***,  where  they  were  sung  or  chanted  at  repasts. 
The  preamble  of  these  laws,  as  preserved  to  us  by 
S'<K»«*.  is  thought,  as  far,  at  least,  as  regards  the 
wrta  of  expression,  not  to  be  genuine ;  and  Heyne 
*jppos*rs  it  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Pythatfo- 
n-ai  treatise  on  the  laws  of  Charondas. — The  man- 
vr  of  this  legislator's  death  is  deserving  of  mention. 
He  'lad  made  a  law,  that  no  man  should  be  allowed 
'■j  rome  armed  into  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
penalty  for  infringement  was  death.  He  became  the 
victim  of  his  own  law  :  for,  having  returned  from  pur- 
eamg  some  robber he  entered  the  city,  and  presented 
atoMelf  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  without  re- 
flecting that  he  carried  a  sword  by  his  side.  Some 
at*  thereupon  remarked  to  him,  "  Yon  are  violating 
your  own  law  "  His  reply  was,  "On  the  contrary,! 
an  estaUiabing  it  ;*'  and  he  slew  himself  on  the  spot. 
Thts  action,  however,  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Diocles. 

of  the  Syracusans  :  perhaps  it  is  true  of 
For  farther  details  respecting  Charondas, 
consult  the  memoir  of  Sanle  Croix,  cited  above,  and 
Heyoe,  Ojnucuha  Aeademica,  vol  2,  p.  74,  seqq. 

Cautveois.  a  dangerous  whirlpool,  mentioned  in 
ae  Odvssev.  and  placed  by  Homer  somewhere  be- 
Iveea  bis  Wandering  Rocks  and  his  island  of  Thri- 
nkia  Directly  opposite  to  it  was  the  fearful  Scylla. 
Tat  ancients,  who  were  anxious  to  localize  all  the 
of  Homer,  made  the  straits  of  Messina  the 
of  Scylla  and  Charvbdi*  A  full  account  of  the 
•fcole  fable,  with  its  solution  by  SpaUanzani,  will  be 
tbe  article  Scylla. 
U  v 


Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany,  of  Suevic  race,  and 
divided  into  the  Chauci  Majores  and  M mores  The 
former  were  situate  between  the  Visurgis  (Wescr) 
and  Albia  (Elbe);  the  latter  between  tbe  Amisia 
(Ems)  and  Visurgis.  Tacitus  draws  a  very  flatter- 
ing picture  of  the  Chauci.  He  represents  them  as  the 
noblest  of  the  German  tribes,  as  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  justice  and  peace,  but  able,  when  attacked,  to 
bring  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot  into  the  held. 
(Tacit  ,  Germ.,  35.)  What  is  very  surprising,  Pliny 
describes  the  Chauci  as  a  miserable  race,  weak  in 
numbers  and  resources,  compelled  to  build  their  cab- 
ins on  hills,  their  country  being  twice  every  day  inun- 
dated by  the  sea,  without  cattle  or  pasturage,  or  even 
a  single  tree  in  their  territory.  (PUn.,  16,  1.)  How 
arc  these  two  writers  to  be  reconciled  1  Probably  in 
the  following  way.  The  Chauci,  about  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  formed  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Sasones.  This  confederation,  however,  appear*  to 
have  been  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chauci  than 
that  of  Saxones.  Now  Pliny  may  have  meant  the 
people  termed  Chouci,  and  Tacitus  the  confederation. 
(Consult  Mailt- Br  un.,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  105,  Brus- 
sels ed) 

Cheudonu,  a  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  boys  to  go  asking  for  presents  from 
door  to  door,  and  singing  a  song  called  Ckelidonisma, 
so  named  because  it  began  with  an  allusion  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  swallows,  and  the  consequent  approach  of 
spring :  'HX6\  ft.de  jtkouv,  k.  r.  >..  (Atkenaus,  8, 
p.  360,  b,  c. — ('asaub.,  ad  loc  ) 

Chxmooni.*,  now  Ktlidom,  small  islands  south 
of  the  Sacrum  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
very  dangerous  to  sailors.  The  Chclidonian  isles  were 
two  in  number,  according  to  Scylax  (p.  38),  or  three 
as  Strabo  reports  :  the  latter  geographer  says  that 
they  were  six  stadia  from  the  land,  and  five  from 
each  other.  Captain  Beaufort,  however,  distinctly 
counted  five  of  these  islands  *,  whence  lie  is  led,  not 
without  reason,  to  think  that  this  increase  of  number 
has  been  produced  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake : 
two  are  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  the  other 
three  are  small  and  barren.  (Karamania,  p.  37,  scq.) 
After  the  victory  at  the  river  Eurytnedon,  it  became 
the  boast  of  the  Greek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 
Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  the  Chelidonian 
isles,  or  of  the  Cyanean  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxinc  ;  and  that  no  Persian  troops  dared  to  show 
themselves  within  a  horseman's  day  s  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  In  sftcr  times  a  report  arose,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  regularly  made  between  the 
Persian  monarch  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  for- 
bidden for  any  Persian  forces  to  come  within  the  lira- 
its  just  mentioned.  As  regards  this  pretended  treaty, 
consult  the  remarks  towards  the  close  of  the  article 
Cimon.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

Chkmdonium  PftOMONTOKiuN,  the  same  with  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Lycia.  now  Cape  Ktlidonia. 
(Kid.  Sacrum  Promontorium,  II.) 

Chelonb.  a  nymph  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  that  did  not  attend  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  nay,  she  even  made  the  celebration  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  Mercury  thereupon  precipitated  her  into 
a  river  on  the  banks  of  which  her  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, and  transformed  her  into  a  tortoise,  under  which 
shape  she  was  doomed  to  perpetual  silence,  and  to  t.«e 
necessity  of  always  carrying  her  dwelling  about  with 
her.  The  Greek  for  a  tortoise  is  ^c?ujw;,  and  hence 
the  fable  arose.    (Sen  ad  Vtrg  ,  JSn.,  1.  509.) 

ChelokItrs  or  Chri.onatas,  Promontorium,  a 
promontory  of  Elis,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Peloponnesus  towards  the  northwest.  (Strabo,  338. 
—PUn.,  4,  5  )    It  is  now  called  Cape  Tornese. 

Chkmmis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Panopo- 
lis.  (Viui  Panopolis.)— II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (2,  91),  and  placed  by  him  in  lbs 
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Thebaic  nome,  near  Neapolta.  There  was  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian,  •  temple  dedicated  to  Per- 
seus, the  son  of  Danae.  This  city  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  same  with  Panopolis,  but  incorrectly, 
as  wilt  appear  on  the  least  examination  of  the  case. 
Herodotus  says  not  a  word  of  Psn's  being  worship- 

Gd  in  this  place,  he  only  speaks  of  the  hero  Perseus 
e  placet,  moreoTer,  his  Chemmis,  not  in  the  The- 
baic!, but  in  the  Thebaic  noute,  the  distance  of  which 
from  Panopolis  forms  another  strong  objection  to  this 
latter  place  being  the  same  with  Chemmis.  Still 
farther,  he  mentions  the  city  of  Neapolis  as  stand- 
ing near  his  Chemmis,  when  no  traces  of  this  city, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  city  at  all,  are  to  be  found  near 
Panopolis.  For  these  reasons  Mannert  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  in  making  the  Chemmis  of  Herodo- 
tus identical  with  Coptos.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  10, 
pt.  1,  p  374.)  Creator  and  Bahr,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion  stated  above,  but 
adduce  very  feeble  arguments  in  its  support.  (Bahr, 
ad  Herod.,  2,  91.)— III.  An  island  in  Egypt,  situate 
in  a  broad  and  deep  take,  near  the  temple  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Butus.  The  Egyptians,  according  lo 
Herodotus  (2,  156),  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  flouting 
taland ;  but  the  historian,  with  great  candour,  adds, 
that  for  his  own  part  he  could  neither  see  it  Host  nor 
move.  The  island  contained  a  spacious  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  and  three  altars  ;  with  great  numbers 
of  palma,  and  other  trees,  aa  well  of  such  as  produce 
fruit  as  of  those  that  do  not.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  following  legend  respecting  this  island :  they 
stated,  that  Interna,  one  ol  the  eight  primary  deities, 
residing  in  Butus,  received  Apollo  from  the  hands  of 
lsis,  and  preserved  his  life  by  concealing  him  in  this 
island,  when  Typhon.  arriving  in  these  parts,  used  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  the  son  of  Osiris. — It  is 
thought  that  the  Greeks  invented  from  this  story  their 
fable  respecting  Delos.  (<  compare  Lurcher,  eat  Herod., 
1.  c. )  As  regards  the  name  Chemmis,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Champollion,  Syttime  Hierogl.,  p.  112 
Mannert  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  arise  from  the 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  explain 
the  Grecian  mythology  by  a  reference  to  their  own  as 
its  parent  source.  (Compare  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  srticlo  Charon.  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  559.) 

Chiops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  successor,  according 
to  Herodotus  (2,  124),  of  Rhampsinitus.  According 
to  Larcber  (Chronol.  fHerod.,  vol.  7,  p.  90),  Che- 
ops began  to  reign  1 178  B.C.  Herodotus  makes  him 
to  have  ruled  over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  a  most  oppressive  monarch.  He 
shut  np  all  the  temples,  forbade  public  sacrifices,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  undergo  the  severest  labour. 
Ten  years  were  occupied  in  constructing  s  causeway, 
along  which  to  draw  the  stones  intended  for  a  large 
pyramid,  and  twenty  years  were  then  spent  in  erect- 
ing the  pyramid  itself.  On  this  structure  was  an  in- 
scription, in  Egyptian  characters,  slating  bow  much 
had  been  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for 
the  workmen.  The  interpreter  informed  Herodotus, 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  1000  talents 
of  silver.  Taking  the  Attic  talent  at  a  valuation  of 
$1055,00,  the  sum  expended  will  be  nearly  $ 1.700,000 
of  our  currency.  The  mode  to  which  Cheops  had  re- 
course in  order  to  replenish  his  exhausted  treasury, 
although  gravely  related  by  Herodotus  (2,  120),  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  must  have  been  a  falsehood  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  given 
of  Cheops  bears  this  same  impress  of  mendacity.  He 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  monarch  who  broke  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  the  sareedotal  order,  and  not 
only  curbed  the  power  of  the  latter,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed on  public  works  a  larger  part  of  the  population 


quenf  attendance  on  the  dissolute  festivals  so 
among  the  Egyptians. — Diodorus  Siculus  gives  C  be  ro- 
bes ( Xrfjfn/r)  as  the  name  of  the  monarch  who  suc- 
ceeded Rhampsinitus.  The  true  reading,  no  doubt, 
is  Chemmis  (Xiftfttc),  ss  we  find  it  written  m  some 
MSS.  (DukL.  Ste  ,  1,  63.) 
I  Chkimikkx,  a  king  of  Egvpt,  brother  and  successor 
to  Cheops.  According  to  Herodotus  (2, 127),  he  both 
imitated  his  brother  in  other  things,  and  panic  olaxtyin 
[  building  a  pyramid.  He  reigned  fifty-six  years.  The 
historian  adds,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  reigns  of  these  two  monarch*,  Cheops 
and  Chephren,  would  never  thereafter  mention  their 
names,  but  stwsys  attributed  their  pyramids  to  "  one 
Philitis,  a  shepherd,  who  kept  his  cattle  at  that  time  in 
these  same  parts."  Who  this  Philitia  was  it  is  im- 
possible to  ssy.  Zoega  (de  OMuc.,  p.  389,  not.  20) 
thinks,  that  Osiris  of  Phils?  is  meant  (Otinm  Pktlen- 
«#),  a  deity  to  whom  these  abodes  of  the  dead  (the 
pyramids  namely)  wete  consecrated,  and  who,  aa  be 
supposes,  wsscslled  "  a  shepherd."  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  kings  are  called  by  Homer  "  the  shepherds 
of  their  people**  (irotprvrr  Xouv).  This  opinion, 
however,  ia  utterly  erroneous,  since  the  word  **  shep- 
herd," as  employed  on  this  occasion  by  the  priests  of 
Egypt,  is  indicsiive  of  contempt.  (Compare  Gtnetii, 
48,  94. — Manrtko.  *p.  Joteph.  adv.  Apton.,  1,  14,  p. 
IMB.—Hteren.  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt  2,  p.  148.)  Besides, 
neither  the  genitive  ttXiriuvoe,  aa  employed  by  He- 
rodotus, nor  the  corrupt  reading  iiXirtoe,  recalled  by 
Zoega,  could  come  from  4*&a<,  as  the  root  of  their 
nominative  :  the  form  in  that  emit  would  be  4nXdrov, 
or  iiXirov,  from  a  nominative  4*<A«ref  or  ♦lA/ratf. 
(Compare  Steph.  Byz ,  p.  739,  ed  Berk.) — We  come 
now  to  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  pyramids  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren  to  have  been  erected  by  kings 
of  the  Shepherd  race.  It  will  he  sufficient,  however, 
in  rejecting  this  supposition,  to  remark,  that  the  build- 
I  ing  of  such  structures  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
'  known  habits  of  a  nomadic  people. — Jablonski  (  Voe. 
[  .Egypt,  p.  346)  thinks,  that  in  the  word  "  Philttis" 
I  there  lurks  the  form  "  Phtlistasan,'*  i.  e  ,  a  native  of 
Pahestine,  which  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  here 
to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation."  and  to  have  reference 
to  Moses. — Heeren,  however,  appears  to  be  nearest 
the  truth,  when  he  makes  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  Chephren  to  have  been  the  work  of  ^Ethiopian 
conquerors,  snd  the  term  "  shepherd"  to  have  been,  as 
above  remarked,  merely  expressive  of  the  contempt 
and  haired  home  by  the  conquered  towards  those  who 
bad  subdued  them.  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
118.  nor  —  Bohr, ad  Herod,  2,  128.) 

Chrrsonksos,  a  Greek  geographical  term,  equiva- 
lent in  meaning  to  the  I*tin  "  peninsula"  The  ear- 
lier form  ia  Chcrronesus,  the  word  being  derived  from 
XrM>oc  (later  form  xepooc),  "  a  continent"  or  " 
land,"  and  vjyeor,  "an  island,"  since  a 
partakes,  as  it  were,  of  the  propertioe  of  both  cominen 
and  island. — The  most  noted  Ckertonett  in  ancient 
times  were  the  following:  I.  Chersonrscs  Acrca, 
or  Golden  Chersonese,  a  peninsula  of  farther  India, 
corresponding,  according  to  D'Anville,  Rennell,  Man- 
nert, and  others,  to  the  modem  Malacca,  but,  as  Gos- 
sellin  maintains,  lo  the  southern  part  of  Pegu.  The 
positive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  extended  much  beyond  this, 
their  account  of  the  regions  farther  to  the  east  being 
principally  derived  from  the  natives  of  India.  Even 
the  position  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  itself  is  given 
differently  by  different  writers.  (Consult  Gatntlhn, 
Recherche*,  dec.,  vol.  3,  p.  49. — sol.  2,  p.  262,  Ac  ) 
The  name  given  to  this  region  by  the  ancients  has 
reference  to  the  popular  belief  of  its  abounding  rn 
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ef  Egypt,  who  were  living  in  idleness,  and  whose  raor-  phy  have  placed  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  an  opinion 
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j*  Cummca,  a  peninsula  in  the  northern 
part  of  Germany,  answering  to  the  modern  Jutland, 
&afeimf,aud  Hotslein.  (PtoL,  2, 11.)— III.  Chkk- 
sovsiss  Tavaica,  a  peninsula  between  the  Pontus 
Euxinus  and  Palus  M*otis,  answering  to  the  modern 
Cnpus.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Tauri,  a 
barbarous  race  who  inhabited  it.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Chereonesus  Scytbica  and  Cheraonesos  Magna. 
(6W.  Tnst.,  4,  4,  63.— id.,  Pont.,  3,  3,  5)— IV. 
CNitaoNaaca  Thbacica,  often  called  simply  the  Cher- 
sowsm,  and  uSe  most  important  of  all.  It  was  a 
peninsula  of  Thrace,  between  the  Sinus  MHaa  and 
the  Hellespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  early  attracted  an 
latox  of  Grecian  settlers,  and  its  shores  soon  became 
crowded  with  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  From 
this  quarter  the  Athenians  drew  their  chief  supply  of 
gram.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  322,  seqq) 
C'ssacsci,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Wo- 
ser  and  the  Elbe,  southeast  of  the  Chauci.  Under 
ths  conduct  of  Arminius,  they  defeated  and  slew  three 
Roman  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  A.D.  10,  in  the 
Stilus  Teutobergicnais,  or  Bishopric  of  Paderbom 
The?  were  afterward  defeated  by  Germanicus,  and 
sever  recovered  the*  former  eminence.  (Tacit., 
A*n,  I,  56  and  59  —  Id.  ibid.,  2,  17.  26.  41,  45, 
and  64  — Id  ,  Germ.,  36.— C*#.,  B.  <?.,  6,  10.—  Veil. 
Pncrc.2,  105) 

Chilo,  a  Spartan,  ranked,  on  account  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience,  among  the  seven  sages  of 
(jreeee.  He  directed  bis  attention  to  public  affairs, 
wd  became  one  of  the  ephori,  B.C.  656.  (Diog.  La 
trt.,  1.  68. — Menag.,  ad  loc.)  Many  of  bia  maxims 
am  tooted  by  the  ancient  writers,  which  justify  the 
■ifh  reputation  connected  with  his  name.  He  died 
of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  while  embracing  one  of 
h:j  sons  who  had  gained  a  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  (I,  59)  respecting  Chilo 
and  the  father  of  Pisistratus  cannot  be  true,  since 
Pisutratus  usurped  the  government  of  Athens  B.C. 
561.  only  five  years  after  Chilo  became  ephorus,  and 
there  could  not  have  been  any  very  great  difference 
between  their  respective  ages.  Chilo  appears  to  have 
travelled  much  abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  vis- 
ited Sard  it,  the  capital  of  Croesus,  a  monarch  who  bad 
•ought  an  alliance  with  Sparta.  (Herod  ,  1,  69.)  It 
wu  at  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  he  saw  AZ*op,  since  Diogenes  Lacrtitis 
•peaks  of  a  question  put  by  the  philosopher  to  the 
»buli»L    (Lhag.  L*crt.,  1,  68,  seqq  ) 

Cultural,  a  fabuloua  monster,  the  offspring  of  Ty- 
pbnn  and  Echidna  (Hesiod,  Theog  ,  319),  which  rav- 
agtd  the  country  of  Lycia  until  slam  by  Belleropbon 
I'  o*d  the  head  and  neck  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat 
(jipatpa).  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  vomited  forth 
6re    (Horn  ,  11,  6.  181.)    Hesiod's  account  is  sonic- 
■hat  different  from  that  of  Homer's,  since  he  gives 
the  Cinnurra  three  heads,  one  that  of  a  lion,  anotlier 
•  goat's,  and  a  third  a  serpent's.    (Theog.,  321.) 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
passage  in  Hesiod  is  an  interpolation.    (Heyne,  in 
Ommtnt.  Soe.  Gott..  vol.  2,  p.  144.)    The  Latin 
poeu,  in  their  description  of  this  monaler,  have  itnita- 
xd,  as  usual,  their  Grecian  masters.    (Consult  Lu- 
ort ,  5,  903  —Ovid,  Met.,  9,  646.— Virgil,  Mn.,  6, 
J88 )  The  various  explanations  given  to  this  fabu- 
lous legend  by  the  Greeks  may  be  seen  in  Eustathius 
{M     6,  181.  p.  634,  40).    Serviua,  the  great  com- 
nenutor  on  Virgil,  give^,  a  curious  one  :  "  This,  in 
•roth,"  aays  he,  ?j*pak.ing  of  the  Chimera,  "is  a 
■contain  of  Lycia,  the  top  of  which  is  on  fire  at  the 
P*«f»t  day :  near  it  are  lions  :  but  the  middle  region 
■  occupied  by  pastures  which  abound  in  goats.  Tne 
heei  parts  of  the  mountain  swarm  with  serpents  " 
(*trr  ad  Virg.,  £n.,  I.  e.) — The  geographers  agree 
*  *W  tb»  fable  to  the  mountains  on  the  coast 


of  Lycia ;  but  Strabo  seems  rather  to  place  the  site  m 
Mount  Cragus  (Strab.,  665),  while  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cteaias,  whose  words  have  been  preserved 
by  Pbotius  (Cod.,  72),  fixes  it  near  Phaselts,  beyond 
Olympus.  (P/tn.,  2,  106.)  Seneca,  in  his  account 
of  this  natural  phenomenon,  says  (Ep.,  79)  :  "  In 
Lycia  regio  notuttrna  eft,  Hephasiion  incolte  vacant  ; 
perforatum  pluribus  loett  solum,  quod  sine  ullo  rtas- 
centtum  J  am  no  ignis  innoztus  evcutt.  Lata  ituqu* 
regio  et  herbida,  nil  Jtammts  adurenttbus,  sed  tantum 
vt  remissa  at  languid*  refuJgenttlrus."  From  this  der 
scripiion  it  is  plain  that  the  (ire  in  question  had  little 
of  the  usual  volcanic  character,  being  perfectly  harm- 
less. Instances  of  this  sort  of  flame  are,  however 
by  no  means  uncommon  ;  that  of  Ptetra  mala,  in  the 
Apennines,  is  well  known,  and  there  are  others  im 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  islands.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  Beaufort  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Cbiitite- 
ra  flame,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  still  unsubdued.  This  able  navigator  and  anti- 
quary, being  at  the  time  to  the  east  of  Olympus, 
says:  "We  had  seen  from  the  ship,  the  preceding 
night,  a  small  but  steady  light  among  the  hills  ;  oq 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  the  inhabitants,  we 
learned  that  it  was  a  yanar  or  volcanic  flame  ;  and  they 
offered  to  aupply  us  with  horses  and  guides  to  exam* 
ine  it.  We  rode  about  two  miles  through  a  fertile 
plain,  partly  cultivated,  and  then,  winding  op  a  rocky 
and  thickly-wooded  glen,  we  arrived  at  the  place.  Ie 
the  inner  corner  of  a  ruined  budding  the  wall  is  under- 
mined, so  as  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet 
dis  meter,  and  shsped  like  the  mouth  of  an  oven;  front 
thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  the  wall ;  and  though  from 
tins  neck  of  the  opening  we  detached  some  small 
lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  walls  were  hardly  discolour- 
ed. Trees,  brushwood,  and  weeds  grow  close  around 
this  little  crater,  a  small  stream  trickles  down  the  hill 
hard  by,  and  tbe  ground  does  not  appear  to  feet  the 
effect  of  its  beat  beyond  tbe  distance  of  a  few  ysrds. 
No  volcanic  productions  whatever  were  perceived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  guide  declared  that,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  there  had  been  but  one  hole,  and 
that  it  never  had  changed  its  size  or  appearance.  It 
was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes  or 
noises,  and  it  ejected  neither  atones,  smoke,  nor  nox- 
ious vapours ;  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
flame,  which  no  quantity  of  water  could  quench." 
(Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  47,  seqq.  —  Compare 
Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  5,  p.  427.—  Cramer's  Asia.  Mu 
nor,  vol.  2.  p.  258,  seqq  ) 

Chimcrium,  a  promontory  on  the  coaat  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  island  of  Paxos.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (1,  30)  as  the  place  where  the  Corinthian* 
formed  a  camp  to  protect  their  allies  against  tbe  Cor- 
cyreans.  (Compare  Strabo,  324  —Pausan  ,  8.  7.) 
It  seems  to  answer  to  Cape  Saraeinico,  above  Parga. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  111.) 

Ciuon,  a  native  of  Heraclca  Poutica,  and  disciple 
of  Plato.  Animated  by  the  political  fanaticism  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  so  easily  abandon 
themselves,  he  left  Athens,  where  he  bsd  resided  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  attending  the  instructions  of 
Plato,  and  returned  home  with  the  determination  of 
freeing  his  native  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 
Clearchus,  who  ruled  at  Hcraclea.  was  not,  it  is  true, 
a  good  prince ;  but,  in  slaying  him,  Chion  was  the 
cause  of  this  city's  falling  under  a  worse  tyrant,  Saty* 
rus,  the  brother  of  Clearchus.  Chion  himself  perish- 
ed as  the  victim  of  the  latter's  elevation  to  power. 
We  have  seventeen  letters  said  to  have  been  writleo 
by  this  young  philosopher.  They  are  principally  ad- 
dressed to  bis  father  Mstris;  but  their  authenticity 
has  been  called  into  question  ;  and  the  real  author  ta 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Piston  is  t  of  the  fourth 
tury.    Tbe  style  is  clear,  simple,  and  ac 
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'The  best  edition  of  these  letters  is  that  of  Hoffmann, 
which  is  joined  to  the  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Memnon,  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  1816.— Consult,  in  rela- 
tion to  Chion,  and  the  authenticity  of  these  letters, 
the  prolegomena  of  Hoffmann,  p.  131,  seqq.  (StKbll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  2,  p  281.) 

Chiohideb.  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  writer  of 
the  old  Athenian  comedy.    (Compare  Artslot.,  Poet , 

5,  6 — Svidas,  s.  v.  Xtuv.)  His  representations  date 
from  Olymp.  7:1,  2,  or  487  B  C  The  names  of  three 
of  his  comedies  are  recorded,  'Hputc,  Yltpaal  i)  'Ka- 
avptot,  and  llru^ni.  To  judge  from  these  titles,  we 
should  conclude  that  his  comedies  hud  a  political  ref- 
erence, and  were  full  of  personal  satire  ;  and  from 
an  allusion  in  Vitruvius  (Praf.  tn  lib.,  6)  we  may  in- 
fer, that  they  were  gnomic,  like  those  of  Epicbarmus. 
{Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  99,  4th  ed.) 

Chios,  now  Sew,  an  island  in  the  .'Egcan  Sea,  be- 
tween Lesbos  and  Samoa,  on  the  coaet  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  about  900  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  probably 
once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  (Stra~ 
bo,  645  )  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  .<*£tbalia. 
Macris,  and  Pityusa,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was 
Chios,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  xtitv,  snow, 
because  its  mountains  were  often  covered  with  it. 
Isidorus,  however,  deduces  the  name  from  a  Synac 
term  signifying  masitch,  with  which  the  island  abounds. 
(Compare  Dioteondes,  \,  90  —  Plm.,  12,  16.)  It  was 
well  inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships  ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  bcefitiful  har- 
bour which  could  contain  eighty  ships.    (Heiodot ,  6, 

6,  and  31—  Thuryd .,  8,  15.)  The  wine  of  this  isl- 
and, so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancient*,  is  still  in 
esteem.  The  Chians  are  said  to  have  first  known  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine,  taught  them  by  (Enopioti, 
the  son  of  Bacchus,  and  by  them  communicated  to  the 
test  of  mankind.  The  first  red  wine  was  made  here. 
The  marble  of  Chios  was  also  in  repute.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which  contended  for  the  honour  of  having 
given  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  was  shown  in 
the  island.  Modem  Seta,  until  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  Turks,  contained  1 15,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cultivated  and  most  flour- 
ishing island  in  the  Archipelago.  (Compare  Malte- 
Brun,  Ceogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  Am.  ed  ) 

Chiron,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  (rid. 
Cenlauri).  and  son  of  .Saturn  and  the  nymph  Philyra. 
Dreading  the  jealousy  of  his  wife  Khea,  the  god  is  said 
to  have  translormed  Philvra  into  a  mare,  and  himself  j 
into  a  steed:  the  offspring  of  this  union  was  Chiron,  j 
half  man  and  half  horse.    This  legend  first  appeared  j 
in  the  poem  of  the  Gigantomachia.    (Schtd.  ad  A  poll. 
Rk..  3.  554  )    It  is  also  noticed  by  Pindar.    (Pyh.,  ' 
3,  1,  seqq.)    Probably  the  praise  of  Chiron,  by  Homer 
(// ,  1 1.  832),  for  his  love  of  justice,  led  to  the  making 
him  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  ruled  over  the  gold-  j 
en  race  of  men ;  and  if,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was  , 
skilled  in  music,  a  more  suitable  mother  could  not  have 
been  assigned  him  than  the  nymph  "  Lyre  loving."  (<l»t- 
"kvpa.  quasi  QthXvpa — Weleker,  Nuchlrag  zur  Tni, 
p.  53,  not.)    Unto  Chiron  was  intrusted  the  rearing 
and  educating  of  Jason  and  his  son  Medeus,  Hercu-  j 
lea,  «£sculapiu*,  and  Achilles.    Besides  his  ktiowl-  { 
edge  of  the  musical  art,  which  he  imparted  to  his  he-  ; 
roic  oupils,  he  was  also  skilled  in  surgery,  which  he 
taught  to  the  Ian  two  of  the  number.    In  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Chtron  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  in  the  knee  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
the  hero.    Grieved  at  this  unhappv  event,  Hercules 
ran  up,  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
a  remedy  given  by  Chiron  himself ;  but  in  vain  ;  the  j 
venom  of  the  hydra  was  not  to  be  overcome.  Chiron 
retired  into  his  cave  longing  to  die,  but  unable  on  ac- 
count of  his  immortality,  till,  on  his  expressing  his 
willingness  to  die  for  Prometheus,  he  was  released  by  i 
310 


death  from  his  misery.  According  to  another  acco<m 
he  was.  on  his  prayer  to  Jove  for  relief,  raised  to  tl 
sky  and  made  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius  (Orti 
F«*r  .5,  379,  seqq.—Hygin.,  Pott.  Astron.,  2,  38- 
Keightlry's  Mythology,  p.  69.  317,  356  ) 

Chlok,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her  yea 
ly  festival,  called  Chloeia,  was  celebrated  with  muc 
mirth  and  rejoicing  on  the  6th  of  the  month  Thsr^e! 
on  (a  month  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  Ma 
and  June),  and  a  ram,  together  with  young  gank 
plants,  was  offered  to  her.  She  had  a  temple  near  (1 
citadel  (Pausan.,  1,  22 .  —  Sehot.  ad  Soph.,  (E> 
Col ,  1600.)  The  name  Chloe  UX017)  embraces  tr 
double  idea  of  *' green"  or  "verdant,**  as  referring  1 
the  young  blade  of  corn  coming  forth  and  gradually  11 
creasing,  and  also  "  golden-coloured"  or  yellow."  1 
applicable  to  the  ripened  harvest  In  this  latter  *eu« 
it  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  Homeric  £ui<6i]  Ai^ii 
rnp,  and  the  Roman  *•  Plata  Ceres  "  (Consult  t'r#i 
zer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4.  p.  314,  not.}—  II  A  fern* 
name  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  denoting  "th 
blooming  one,"  "  the  fresh  in  youthful  beauty,*'  &« 
It  comes  from  *^*J,  "  tne  young  °l*de  ol  gras 
corn,"  dec. 

Chloris,  I  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  msrrie 
Zcphyrus.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  (irtc 
X'Aupoc-  "  verdant, **  and,  according  to  Ovid,  she  is  th 
same  as  Flora.  (Omd,  Fast.b,  195  )— II.  A  d.ugt 
ter  of  Atnphion  son  of  Jason  and  Persephone.  »!i 
married  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by  whom  she  had  on 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  all,  except  Ne>to 
were  killed  by  Hercules.    (Pausan  ,  2,  21,  9,  36) 

Chlorus.    Vid.  Constantiua  Chlorus. 

Choasf-es,  I.  an  Indian  river.  (Vid.  Suastus.)— I 
A  river  of  Susiana.    (  Vid.  EuUeus.) 

Chobcs,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the  Eunni 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Phasts.  (Arrtan,  Penpl 
Pont.  Eux ,  p.  122,  ed.  Btancard  )  Mannert  suupoM 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Schij<tnt.  (Gtoff 
vol  4,  p  394.) 

ChochaPhs.  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  off  the  eoi' 
of  Iapvgia.  (Thucyd ,  7.  33.)  D'Anville  follow 
Cluvenu*  in  placing  them  near  the  harbour  of  Tarn 
turn.    (Compare  Haack.  ad  Thucyd.,  I  e.) 

Cms  re*,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Eubasa,  near  St; 
ra.  Thev  coincido  with  the  Caralleri  of  modet 
maps,    (tterodot.,  6,  101  ) 

CnacRlLus,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  the  confen 
porary  of  Phrvnichus,  and,  l:ke  him.  the  competitor  0 
.-Eschylus  With  Pratinas  and  the  last-mention* 
dramatist  he  contended  Olymp.  70,  2.  or  B  C.  W 
the  time  when  .■Eschylus  first  exhibited.  It  is  state 
that  he  contended  with  Sophocles  also,  but  the  diflfe 
ence  in  their  ages  renders  this  extremely  improbable 
and  the  mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  from  the  <*-. 
in  which  Suidss  mentions  the  book  on  the  chon 
which  Sophocles  wrote  against  him  and  Thespi 
(Chxrilus,  ed.  Fake,  p.  7  )  It  would  seem  that  tr 
gedy  had  not  altogether  departed  from  its  original  for 
in  his  time,  and  that  the  chorus  was  still  satyn 
Choenlus  is  said  to  have  written  150  pieces,  but  r 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  disparaging  r 
marks  of  Hermeaa  and  Proclus  do  not  refer  to  Inn 
but  to  his  Samian  namesake  (Cherrilus,  ed.  Sake 
92),  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexis  in  such  gocd 
company  (Alhenaus.  4.  p.  164,  e.)  that  we  cannot  b 
lieve  his  poetry  to  have  hecn  altogether  contempiibl 
One  of  his  plays  was  called  the  A  lope,  and  appears 
have  been  of  a  strictly  mythical  character.  (Pausai 
1. 14.)  Some  improvements  in  theatrical  costumes 
ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Eudocia.  (Theatre  1 
the  Greeks,  p.  59,  4th  ed.')— II.  A  native  of  Same 
born  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  condition  I 
subsequently  found  mesns  to  extricate  himself  St 
das,  from  whom  we  obtain  this  fact,  makes  him 
have  been  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  Herodotus  ;  b 
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j  woai  this  tune  lexicographer  add*,  that  Cheerilus 
««*  ayooog  man  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece  there 
*  a  cuuLrtdacUon  io  the  previous  aasertion,  ■nice  He- 
rodotus «a*   al  this  ItMie  but  just  born.  Plutaich 
Uate*.  that  I,ysandcr  of  Sparta  was  very  fond  of  the 
wet's  society  .  itu*  would  fix  the  period  when  he 
between  the  peace  of  Canon  and  the  com 
of  ii>e  Peloponncsian  war,  or  between  460 
tad  431  U  « *      (C*«£r<J««,  ed.  AoAc,  p  21,  scyo  )  In 
*>»  old  a^fe  Cbcerilu*  was  invited  to  lite  court  of  Ma-  ; 
advaa  by  Kng  Arcbelaus,  who  allowed  iiirn.it  is  said,  ■ 
L.rt*  [Q4iiae  daily      At  toe  court  of  thia  prince  he  died.  ] 
Cjttjdua  (jefcetvecl  that  a  poet  could  no  longer  please 
b»  totkiAiug  the  footsteps  of  Homer,  since  a  people 
•rued  at  the  degree  of  civilization  in  which  the 
Gf*cks  then  were,  seemed  no  longer  capable  of  rel- 
■amg,  in  a  modern  work,  the  simplicity  which  pos- 
•o  oiauy  charm*  in  the  earlier  national  poetry. 

in  consequence,  an  historical  sub- 
ject, u»e  victory  of  hta  countrymen  over  the  arms  of 
Xtrxr*.     In  Lois,  however,  he  was  unlurtunate,  since 
so  recent  an  cveut  was  incompatible  will)  the  employ- 
•cot  of  fiction,  and  fiction  is  an  important  part  of  the 
nacJuuery  of  every  epic  poem     According  to  Sto- 
•sua.  be  entitled  hi*  poem  Ucparjtf,  "  the  Pcrseid." 
We  ba.se  so  few  fragments  remaining  of  this  poem 
sf  use,  mat  we  axe  unable  to  ascertain  whether  he 
•Med  it  with  the  battle  of  Salamis,  or  carried  it  on  to 
Use  ciuse  of  the  war  with  Xerxes.    This  poem  was  a 
raised  to  the  glory  of  the  Athenians.  An 
Uw  of  Solon's  relative  to  Homer,  waa  revived 
of  Chcenlus,  and  the  jieople  decreed  that 
>he  poetn  should  be  publicly  read,  every  year,  al 
ice  festival  of  the  Panathenasa.    Suidas,  it  is  true, 
SMrely  states,  tuat  "  it  was  decreed  that  this  poem 
■haaai  be  read  with  those  of  Homer."    But  such  a 
reaoWe  could  only  proceed  from  the  Athenians,  and 
could  o*Jy  have  reference  to  the  great  celebration 
pm  meeuoned,  which  periodically  reunited  the  tribes 
st  Atuca.    Suidas  add*,  that  the  author  received  a 
atece  of  gold  for  every  verse;  a  recompense  but  little 
with  the  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  still  lc»a 
to  the  case  of  a  long  epic  poem.    It  would 
srta,  in  fact,  that  Suidas  la  here  mistaken,  aud  re- 
al** of  the  Samian  Chcenlus  what  happened  to  an- 
•tarr  poet  of  the  same  name,  who  composed  an  effu- 
aoo  in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great.  {CharUtu, 
td.  Aoix,  p.  78,  «£««-)    Whatever  the  reputation  of 
Coomlus  may  have  been,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
last  the  Alexsisdrean  critics  excluded  bim  from  their 
caoon,  in  which  they  assigned  I  he  fifth  and  laat  place 
u>  ata  nvsl  Aniiaiachus.    A  certain  want  of  elegance 
snta  waich  the  style  of  Charilus  was  reproached,  as 
•til  as  the  predilection  of  Plato  for  Aniimachus,  may 
have  been  the  primary  causes  of  ibis  disgraceful  ex- 
do*!on  of  the  Athenian  poet — Among  the  fragments 
af  the  Peasetd  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are 
assae  verses  that  have  given  rise  to  a  curious  discus- 
aoa     The  line*  in  question  are  preserved  for  us 
bv  Josrphni  (conlrm  Apion.,  1,  p.  464. — vol-  2,  cd. 
Ihoump).  ac  the  roost  ancient  profane  document 
m  aaich  mention  is  made  of  the  Jews.    In  the  cnu- 
awraxos  of  the  forces  comfiosing  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
CserJiM  speaks  of  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  mountains 
d  SUffli,      the  vicinity  of  a  large  lake.   (*U<xrot>  6' 
h  Ls>j>tO(<  Sptaiv.  xlarry  txi  Tufivy  )    Josephus  is 
caavMiced  thai  the  poet  means  Jerusalem,  but  some 
cnuea  of  modern  days  insist  that  the  Sol y mi  in  Lycia 
ace  sac  int.  because  Chcenlus  speaks  of  these  troops 
as  rpni»*.ot:p<4&t(,  i.  e.,  having  the  hair  cut  in  a  cir- 
ce*r  (brio  ;  a  usage  which  the  Levitical  law  {Levil., 
If.  27)  forbade,  with  I  he  express  view  of  distinguish- 
eg  ii*  Jews  from  the  neighbouring  nations.  All 
however,  ta  removed  with  regard  to  the  poet'a 
his  adding,  that  the  troops  in  question 
tongue,  of  which  the  Hebrew  is 


only  a* dialect  {TXuoo&v  phi  bolvtoeav  airo  <rro*arwv 
uftfvTts).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Chcenlus 
knew  ihc  inhsbiianisof  these  countries  had  in  general 
the  cusioid»of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  bead  in  this  way, 
and  that  his  means  ol  information  had  not  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  fact,  that  one  community  of  Syria 
deviated  from  lliie  custom.  {Sckoil,  Hist.  Lit.  (Jr., 
vol  2,  p.  125,  seqq  )—  III.  A  poet  of  la»»us  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  whom  Horace  (Eptsf.,  2,  I,  233. — Epist. 
ad  I'm.,  357),  Quintus  Curtius  (8,  5.  8).  and  Au«o> 
inns  {hip.  16),  as  well  as  Acrou  and  Porphyrion,  toe 
scholiasts  on  Horace,  make  mention.  It  was  to  this 
poet  that  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  prom- 
ised a  piece  of  gold  lor  every  good  verse  which  he 
should  compose  in  his  praise.  The  commentator, 
known,  under  the  name  of  the  scholiast  of  Lruqui- 
ua.  informs  us,  that  Chcenlus  could  only  produce 
seven  lines  that  were  deemed  worthy  of  the  price 
offered  by  the  monarch.  Porphyron,  however,  re- 
marks in  more  general  terms,  "  H*ju9  omntno  scptem 
versus  laudabantur."  Now  Slraho  (672),  and  also 
Atheiueus  (8,  356),  have  preserved  for  ua  a  transla- 
tion, by  Chcenlus,  into  seven  hexameter*,  of  the  As- 
syrian inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Serdenepaloa ;  and 
hence  it  haa  been  supposed  that  those  are  the  seven 
verses  to  which  the  scholiasts  refer. — It  is  alao  stated 
of  Chcenlua  tbst  be  consented  to  receive  a  blow  for 
every  verse  of  his  encomiums  on  Alexander  which 
should  be  rejected  by  the  judges,  and  that  he  paid 
dearly,  m  consequence,  forhis  foolish  presumption.  It 
is  probable  that  he  waa  the  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
I^nniac  war  (Aa/iiaxu),  which  Suidas  erroneously  as- 
cribes to  the  >amien  Chctnlus.  {Ckartlut,  ed.  A  die, 
p.  101,  seqq.—Sckoll,  Hist.  Ltt  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  75.) 

Ciiorasmii,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  Sogdiana 
and  the  northeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whose  cap- 
ital waa  Gorgo.  now  Urgheng.  Their  country  is  now 
Kharasm.  Ritter  has  some  curious  speculations  on 
the  name  Khareuan,  as  indicating  a  country  in  which 
the  worship  of  the  sun  anciently  prevailed  {Kkor- 
Asa*.  —  Ritier,  Vorhalle,  p.  90.) 

Ciiorcebus.     Fid.  Coroebua 

Choskoks,  I.  (more  correctly  Khoarou).  king  of  Per- 
sia, surnamvd  the  Great,  was  the  twenty-firm  monarch 
of  the  line  of  the  Sassanides,  and  aocceeded  his  father 
Kobad,  A  D.  531 .  The  Orientals,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  centuries,  are  accustomed  to  cite  him  as  a 
model  for  kings,  and  the  glorious  surname  of  the  "Just" 
is  one  which  he  frequently  bears  in  history.  C bos- 
roes  manifested  even  in  early  life  the  germes  of  those 
virtues  which  were  afterward  so  brilliantly  developed 
by  bim  on  coming  to  the  throne.  At  the  period  ol  his 
accession  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Justinian, 
but  Chosroes  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  favourable 
peace,  by  the  terras  of  which  the  Roman  emperor  bad 
to  pay  1 1,000  pounds  of  gold,  and  forego  various  ad- 
vantages. Not  long  after  ( A.  D.  540),  having  become 
powerful  by  reason  of  various  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
regarding  the  Romans  as  usurpers  of  many  of  the  an 
cient  provinces  of  Persia,  he  invaded  Syria,  laid  An- 
tioch  in  ashes,  and  only  drew  off  hia  forces  from  ths 
territories  of  the  empire  on  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum.  After  several  oiher  victorious  expeditions, 
he  renewed  the  war  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Jus- 
tinian, whom  he  compelled  to  solicit  a  truce,  but  was 
soon  after  dnven  back  across  the  Euphrates  by  Tibe- 
rius, the  new  emperor,  and  the  Romans  took  up  their 
winter-quarters  in  the  Persian  provinces.  Chosroes 
died  A  D  579,  after  a  glorious  reign  of  forty-eight 
years.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  founded  schools,  and 
ia  said  to  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  philos- 
ophy himself.  {Saint- Mar tiit,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol. 
22,  p.  380.  srqq.—Encycl.  Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  162  )— II. 
The  aecond  of  the  name,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
amended  the  Persian  throne  A  D.  590.  The  earlist 
part  of  his  career  was  marked  by  great  rcverass  of  far* 
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e,  he  having  been  dethroned  and  driven  U<An  his 
by  ■  formidable  rival,  and  compelled*  to  take 
refuse  with  the  Kniperor  Maurice.  He  owed  hia  res- 
toration to  the  generous  aid  of  the  aamjuotentate. 
Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  Mauria^^e  carried 
hia  victorious  arms  against  his  for  mesa  II  ics,  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constantinople  and  Anandrea;  and 
subsequently  he  beheld  the  very  Rohi'ans,  whom  he 
bad  so  often  defeated,  penetrating,  A^der  Heracliua, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire Jpul  pillaging  and 
burning  his  palace  itself.  He  was?iM*st  dethroned 
by  his  own  son  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died 
A  D.  628.  (Saint-Martin,  ra  Bwgr.  Unit.,  vol.  32,  p. 
391.) 

Chromcm  Mask,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Cimbri,  according  to 
Pliny  (4,  13),  called  it  Morimarusa,  i.  e  ,  "the  dead 
eea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  mor  is  the  "  sea,"  and 
mart,  "dead;"  in  the  Irish,  mnrr-crornn  denotes  a 
thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  (Compare  Classical 
Journal,  vol.  6,  p.  897.) 

Chrysa.  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  ou  the  coast,  near 
the  city  of  Hsmsxilus,  where  lived  Chryses.  the  fa- 
ther of  the  beautifol  Chryscis.  (Homer,  Iliad,  1,37. 
— Id.  ibid.,  430,  dtc.)  Strabo  (604),  however,  places 
it  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf, 
and  hence  some  arc  in  favour  of  making  two  places 
of  this  name,  an  old  and  a  new  Chrysa.  (Compare 
Htynes  note  to  the  German  transl.  of  Le  ChetaJier, 
p.  7,  stqq  )  This  place  was  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintbeus  (rid.  Sminlheus),  whence  it  was 
also  called  Smintbium.  (Manncrl,  Gettgr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  p.  463  ) — II.  A  small  island  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  I^mnos,  in  which  Philoctetes  took  up  his 
abode  when  suffering  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Patue.it.,  8,  33.)  It 
was  afterward  submerged  by  the  sea,  in  accordance 
wiih  an  ancient  prediction.  (Herodot.,  7,  6.)  Choi- 
seul-Gou(Tier(  Vuyage  pittoresque  de  la  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p  129)  thinks  he  saw  traces  of  it  still  remaining. 
That  the  change  here  referred  to  haa  been  occasioned 
by  tolcsnic  action  no  one  can  doubt.  (  Vid.  Mosych- 
lus.)  The  whole  island  of  Lemnos  is  said  to  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  the  effects  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the 
rocks  in  many  parts  are  like  the  burned  and  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.  (Hunt's  Journal,  tit  Walpole's 
Collection,  vol.  2,  p.  69.) 

CiiRYSANTHitrs,  an  eclectic  philosopher  of  Sard  is, 
made  highpriest  of  Lydia  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
supposed  to  possess  a  power  of  conversing  with  the 
gods  and  of  predicting  future  events.  (Eunap ,  p. 
144,  seqq. — Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2, 
p.  71) 

Ckrysaor,  a  son  of  Medusa  by  Neptune,  born  im- 
mediately after  the.  decapitation  of  bis  mother  by  Per- 
se L.  9  (ApoUod  ,  2,  4.  2  —Hryne.  ad  toe.)  He  was 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  received  hia  name,  according 
to  Hesiod  (Theog.,  283),  from  his  wielding  in  his  hands 
a  "  golden  sword"  (xpvaeiov  uop\  Cbryasor  became 
by  Csllirhoe.  one  of  the  ocean  nymphs,  the  father  of 
Geryon  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod.  Theog.,  287, 
Compare  Ctesuis  Ephe*.  ap.  Plut.  dr  fium .  p.  1034, 
ed.  Wytt.—Ttetz.  ad  Lyeophr.,  v.  17.) -The  legend 
of  Chrysaor,  like  that  of  Perseus  itself,  has  a  blend- 
ed religious  sod  astronomical  reference.  It  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  purification  by  blood,  and  also  of  tbo 
reappearance  of  fertility,  sfter  the  darker  pertod  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  winter,  have  passed  away.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Perseus.) 

ChrymaorIi's.  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  temple 
at  Slratontce  in  Csria.  There  was  a  political  unioo 
of  certain  Carian  states,  which  held  their  meetings 
here,  under  the  name  of  Chrysaorium.  These  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towna  they 
posseted.  (Slrab.,  660  —  Cramer's  Asta  Minor,  vol. 
%  P  304.) 
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Crryskis,  the  patronymic  of  Astynome,  daughter 

of  Chryses.    ( Vid.  Chryses  ) 

Chrvsks,  a  priest  of  Apollo  Sreintbeus  at  Chrysa. 
He  was  the  father  of  Astynome,  who  was  called  iron 
him  Chryses.  In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Hypo 
placian  Thhbe,  when  that  city  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  Chrfr  sets,  as  one  of  the  captive*,  fell  to  lbs 
:nemnon.  Chryses,  upon  bearing  o/  hit 
i,  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp,  attired 
il  insignia,  to  solicit  her  restitution , 
ravers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the 
aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  w.th  a  pe»u 
lence,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryaei*.  (/fW, 


share  of  A 
daughter* 
in  his 
and  w 


//.,!,  II,  seaq. — Id.  ib.,  366,  seqq .)  It  has  br«n 
asked  how  Chryse'is,  a  native  of  Chrysa,  could  furs 
Iteen  taken  prisoner  at  Thebel  Eustathius  solves  iht 
difficulty,  giving  us  our  choice  of  one  of  two  explana- 
tions. According  to  one  account,  aa  he  informs  us, 
she  had  been  sent  to  Thebe  as  to  a  place  of  more 
aafety  than  Chrysa,  while  another  made  ber  to  bare 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  festival  of  Diana.  (Eustatk. 
ad  IL,  I.  366.) 

Chrysitpus,  I.  a  eon  of  Pelops,  carried  off  bv 
I«iu*  (ApoUod.,  3,  5,  6.)  This  circumstance  be- 
came a  theme  with  many  ancient  writers,  and  hence 
the  Ktorv  assumed  different  shapes,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  those  who  handled  it.  The  death  of  Chrysip- 
pus  wa»  also  related  in  different  ways.  According  to 
the  common  account,  he  was  slain  by  At  reus,  at  the 
instigation  of  r  «  stepmother  Hippodsmis.  (Consult 
Heyne,  ad  /or.)— II.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia  Camptstris.  He  hied  his  residence  at  Athena, 
and  became  a  disciple  of  Cleanthes,  the  successor  of 
Zeno.  He  wss  equally  distinguished  for  natural  abd- 
i ties  and  industry, -seldom  suffering  a  day  to  elapse 
without  writing  500  lines.  He  wrote  several  hundred 
volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  on  logical  sub- 
jects, but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely  from  others  He 
maintained,  with  the  Stoics  in  general,  that  the  world 
was  God,  or  a  universal  effusion  of  bis  spirit,  and 
that  the  superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted  in 
mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature  of  things, 
containing  the  whole  and  every  part.  Sometimes  be 
speaks  of  God  as  the  power  of  fate  and  the  necessary 
chain  of  events ;  sometimes  he  calls  him  fire  ,  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature,  as  water 
and  air ;  and  again,  the  earth,  aun,  moon,  and  sure, 
and  the  universe  in  which  those  are  comprehended, 
and  even  those  men  who  hsve  obtained  immortality. 
He  wss  very  fond  of  the  figure  Sorites  in  arguing, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Pernios  the  heap  of  Cbrysip- 
pua.  His  discourses  abounded  more  in  curious  sob- 
ileties  and  nice  distinctions  than  in  solid  arguments 
In  disputation,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  ©t 
his  life,  he  discovered  a  degree  of  promptitude  ens) 
confidence  which  approached  towards  audacitv  He 
often  ssid  to  his  preceptor, "  Give  me  doctrines,  and  ] 
will  find  arguments  to  support  them."  Il  was  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  his  haughty  spirit,  that  when  a  eersm 
person  asked  him  what  preceptor  he  would  advice  him 
to  choose  for  his  son,  he  said,  44  Me  ;  for  if  I  thought 
any  philosopher  excelled  me.  I  would  mysell  become 
his  pupil  "  With  so  much  contempt  did  he  look 
down  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank,  that  he  would 
never,  as  other  philosophers  did,  pay  his  court  to 
princes  or  great  men,  by  dedicatmg  to  them  any  of  h» 
writings.  The  vehemence  and  arrogance  with  whtcb 
be  supported  his  tenets,  created  him  msny  adver- 
saries, particularly  in  the  Academic  and  Epicurean 
sects.  Even  his  friends  of  the  Stoic  school  com- 
plained, that,  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  while  be  «u 
attempting  to  load  his  adversary  with  the  reproach  of 
obscurity  and  absurdity,  bis  own  ingenuity  often  la  led 
him,  and  he  adopted  such  unusual  and  illocira)  mooes 
of  reasoning,  as  gave  his  opponents  prrat  advents  g 
over  lum.    (Cw.,  Ae.  Quasi.,  4,  27.)  It 
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a  common  practice  with  Chnsippus,  at  different  times. 
I*  take  eke  opposite  sides  of  the  ume  question,  and 
coos  turn'i  hi*  antagonista  with  weapon*,  whtch 
eeady  be  turned,  m  occasion  offered,  against 
Cameades,  who  wae  one  of  bia  roost  able 
A'jd  »K..iaJ  adversaries,  frequently  availed  himself  of 
c«tu(Ds:iucc  and  refuted  Chryaippus  by  coovict- 
b.sn  of  incoDs  latency.  Of  hie  writings  nothing 
a  tew  extrecU  which  are  preaerved  in 
of  Cicero,  PluUrch,  Seneca,  and  Aulas  Gel- 
1«.  }U  d*d  m  the  1 43d  Olympiad,  B.C.  308.  et  the 
ife  o  f  esghty-chree.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  mem* 
ery  by  Pteieoay.  (Om^.  Letrt .  7,  189  —  En/uld's 
Uxm*Giy  „f  l'kut>*opkm,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 

Cairaociait.  or  the  horn  of  gold,  a  name  given 
a*  the  barbour  of  Byaanumn.    ( Kid.  Bysantium  ) 

Caavsoroua,  a  town  and  harbour  opposite  Byxan- 
ti  a,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  It  ia  often  mentioned  in 
tn-jfY  Tbe  Athenians  established  there  a  toll,  to- 
ward* the  clone  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  to  be  paid 
by  all  ship*  coming  from  the  Euxiuc.  (Xe*.t  Hist 
Gr~,  1.  1.  14 — /'•dye.,  4,  44,  3.)  The  ten  thousand 
'jrwk*  »rre  encamtied  there  for  some  days  prior  to 
riaaaiig  over  mto  Thrace.  (Asa ,  Anab.,  6,  6,  82.) 
It  t*  met.t»!i€d  by  Strabo  (?>63>  aa  a  small  town,  and 
■ys,  **  FmU  CkcryopeliM"  (ft,  32).  Several  his- 
hewecer,  of  a  later  date,  continue  to  apeak  of 
,  /.  .ftm,  t,  90. — Soerei .,  Hut.  Eecles.,  I,  A.-r 
ctll .  22.  12.)  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium 
f^et  tanou*  etymological  derivations  of  the  name 

to  the 


is  thought  to  correspond  t< 
acr'a  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
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CncrsoaeRuAS.  or  Golden  Stream,  *  river  of  Syr- 
DuntM-et.  It  nse*  in  Mount  Libenus,  and, 
native  valley,  divides  itself  into  five 
the  village  of  Dnmutr.  The  main 
esc  ot  cicw  (low*  through  Damascus,  while  two  others 
in  the  plain  of  El -Outfit.  All  the 
leently,  and  their  collected  waters 
intao  ii>e  see.  The  Chryeorrboaa  ia  the  same 
wish  the  Bsrdrne  or  Amana  (in  Scripture  Abena,  2 
JTsags,  5.  12).  now  the  Barddi.  (Abulfedtu,  Tab. 
Sr  —  Bmrcibmsdl,  p.  37  — Ken  JJichfcr,  WtUl/ahrt, 
h  IM.****  ) 

Csiiv»irae  (St.  John),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
n  of  *  noble  family  at  Antiocb,  A  D. 
His  f«ther's  name  wea  Secundus,  and  the  sur- 
nasx>  af  Chryaoetoan,  or  "gulden  mouth1'  (Xpvooaro- 
awc^ehtaiaed  by  the  son,  waa  given  to  bun  on  account 
ni  \\*  eloquence.    He  waa  bred  to  the  b«r,  but  quitted 
«  far  ea  aaeesee  nse  :  firat,  with  a  monk  on  a  inount- 
ua  otat  Antsech,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himaelf.  He 
u-mnutod  in  this  retueineiU  mi  years,  when  he  ru- 
le Anttoch,  end,  being  ordained,  became  so 
for  hi*  talents  a*  a  preacher,  that,  en  tbe 
of  Nectartu),  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he 
to  smppry  bia  place.    On  obtaining  this 
which  be  very  unwillingly  accepted,  he 
ilh  great  vigour  and  austerity  iu  the  reform  of 
and  etbib»ted  ail  the  mistaken  notions  of  tbe 
sa»  tn  rejjatd  to  reiiliacv  and  the  monastic  life.  Me 
the  pagan*  and  heretics  with  great  seal, 
extend  hie  episcopal  power  with  auch 
tmnrrwauifbg  ardoar.  that  he  involved  himself  in  a  quar- 
rel TbM^hilu«.  bishop  of  Alexandre*,  who  en 
s»«d  lha  pattreeage  of  the  Empress  Eudoiia  ;  which 
^wH  ended!  in  hi*  (or real  deposition  by  a  synod  held 
at  Ca*lc«-doi  A.D.  4U3.    He  was,  however,  so  popu- 
lar to  CexMLariiinopha,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
e*«xd.  and  the  empress  herself  interfered  tot  bia  re- 
tare     Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  owing  to 
km  reai  relaJ.ve  to  a  statue  of  Kudo  lis,  placed  near  tin' 
frrr>  enoreh  and  causing  a  diaturbance  of  public  wor 
aue.  all  hi*  troubles  were  renewed.    If  true,  that  in 


to  Hetodias,  who  sought  the  head  of  John  in  a  char- 
ger, the  anger  of  Eudoxia  waa  not  altogether  unjustifia- 
ble. Tlte  consequence  of  her  resentment  was  the  as- 
•enabling  of  another  aynod,  and  in  A.D.  404  thepa- 
Inarch  was  again  deposed  and  aent  into  exile.  1  be 
place  of  bia  bainsliment  waa  Cucueue,  a  lonely  town 
among  the  ridgea  of  Mount  Taurua,  on  the  confines  of 
Csppadocia  and  Cihcia.  He  austained  himaelf  with 
much  fortitude ;  but  having,  by  mean*  of  hia  great  in- 
fluence and  many  edherenta,  procured  the  intercession 
of  the  western  emperor,  Honoriua,  with  bia  brother  Ar- 
cadtua,  he  was  ordered  to  be  removed  still  farther 
from  the  capital,  and  died  on  the  journey  at  Comana  in 
Pontua,  A.D.  407,  at  the  age  of  aixty.  Opinion  waa 
much  divided  in  regard  to  hi*  merits  for  sumo  time 
after  his  death,  but  at  length  hia  parti aans  prevailed; 
and,  thirty  years  from  hia  decease,  he  waa  removed 
from  hi*  place  of  interment  aa  a  aaint,  and  hia  re- 
mains were  met  in  procession  by  the  Emperor  Thco- 
doaioa  the  younger,  oo  their  removal  from  the  place 
of  hi*  original  interment  to  Conatanlinople  Cbry- 
sostom  waa  *  voluminous  writer,  but  more  eloquent 
than  either  learned  or  acute.  Although  fsliing  abort 
of  Attic  purity,  hia  atyl*  ia  free,  copious,  and  onaf- 
fee  ted,  and  hia  diction  often  glowing  and  elevated. 
The  numerous  treatises  or  sermon*  by  which  be  chiefly 
gamed  his  reputation, are  very  curious  forth*  informa- 
tion tbey  contain  on  the  custom*  and  manner*  of  the 
time*,  aa  elicited  by  hia  declamation  againat  prevail- 
ing vices  and  follies.  The  first  entire  Greek  edition 
of  the  work*  of  Cbryaoatom  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Se- 
ville, at  Eton,  in  8  vol*,  folio,  1613  ;  but  that  of 
Montfaucon,  Parie,  with  annotations  and  hia  life.  11 
vola.  folio,  1718,  ia  by  far  tbe  meet  complete.  (Ger- 
ren's  Hutgr.  Diet ,  vol.  1,  p.  486.) 

CaavaorHBMis,  I.  •  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemneetra.— II.  A  Cretan,  who  first  obtained  the 
poetical  prixe  at  the  Pythian  game*.  (Pausanicu, 
10,  7.) 

Cibaub,  a  town  of  I<ower  Pannonia,  situate  on  the 
Saavue,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  and  about 
one  hundred  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saavua  and 
Danube.  It  waa  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Ltciniua  by 
Conatantme,  A.D.  316,  and  waa  also  the  birthplace  of 
Grettan.  Iu  name  is  preaerved  in  the  obscure 
of  Seedei.  (Eutropuu,  10,  A.— A* 
30,  24.) 

Cisf  ka,  I.  a  flourishing  commercial  city  in  tbe 
aouthweat  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Lycis  and  Ca- 
rta. It  was  surnemed  the  Great  for  distinction'  sake 
from  another  city  of  the  same  name  annate  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Cibyra  seem*  to  h*ve  been  originally  a  small 
town  of  the  Cabaleea,  from  whom  the  tract  of  Cabalia 
or  Cabalia  took  ita  name.  On  the  accession,  however, 
of  a  Piaidian  colony,  the  site  was  changed,  tbe  town 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  name  gradually  altered 
from  Cabalia,  or  some  analogous  form,  to  that  of  Cib- 
yra. The  place  became  very  prosperous,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  chiefly  owing  to  the  eicellence  of  its  lawa, 
though  the  government  waa  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. Under  this  government  were  included  the 
three  old  Cabalian  towns  of  Buhon,  Balbura,  and  CSno- 
anda,  and  these,  together  with  the  capital  Cibyra, 
constituted  a  tetrapolia.  Each  of  tbeee  towna  had  one 
vote  in  tbe  general  assembly  of  tbe  states,  except 
Cibyra,  which  had  two,  in  consideration  of  its  supe- 
rior power.  Thia  city,  aa  we  are  told  by  Slrsbo, 
could  raise  no  less  than  30.000  foot  and  2000  horse, 
and  ita  influence  and  power  extended  over  a  part  of 
Prsidia,  Miiyaa.  and  t.ycia,  as  far  as  Pern*  of  the 
Rhodiana.  (S/ree  ,  631.)  After  iu  conqueat  by  the 
Romans,  we  find  Cibyra  mentioned  as  the  chief  city 
of  a  conatderable  forum  or  conveotus,  comprising  not 
less  than  twentv-five  town*.  (Cte.,  Ep.  «d  Att.,  6,  21. 
— Pltn  ,  6.  20.)  According  to  Tacitua  (dan.,  4. 13), 
Cibyra,  bavmg  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
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quake,  was  afterward  restored  by  Tiberius.  Tn  later 
writers  we  find  it  included  within  the  limits  of  Carta. 
(Hterocl.,  690.)  Strabo  reports,  that  there  were  four 
dialects  in  u»e  at  Cibyra  :  that  of  the  ancient  Solytnt, 
the  Greek,  ibe  Piaidian,  and  the  Lydian  ;  the  latter, 
however,  he  adda,  waa  quite  extinct  even  in  Lydia. 
The  Cibyratse  excelled  in  engraving  on  iron  or  ateel. 
(Strab ,  631.)  No  trace  of  the  ruins  of  Cibyra  has  as 
yet  been  discovered.  They  are  to  be  found,  however, 
tn  all  probability,  not  far  from  Demtlt,  or  Laodirea, 
on  a  river  which  is  cither  the  Lycus  or  a  branch  of  it. 
(Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2.  p.  289,  teqq)—\\.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Pamphyha,  southeast  of  Aspcn- 
dua,  called  Cibyra  Parva,  for  distinction'  aake  from 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  annexes  it  to  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea. Its  sue  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modem  Ibu- 
rax.    (Strab.,  667.) 

Ciciio,  Mas. cus  Tulliob,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, was  born  at  Arpinum,  the  native  place  of  Marios, 
B.C.  107,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Porn- 
pey  the  Great.  Hia  family  was  ancient,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  had  never  taken  part  in  public  affairs  at 
Rome,  though  both  hia  father  and  grandfather  were 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of  Italy  in  which 
they  resided.  (Or.  contra  Roll ,  2,  1.)  Hia  father, 
being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  determined  to  educate 
hia  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  on  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  prospect  of 
those  public  employments  which  hia  own  weak  state 
of  health  incapacitated  him  from  seeking.  Marcus, 
the  elder  of  the  two.  soon  displayed  indications  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  we  are  told  that  his  schoolfellows 
carried  home  such  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  parts, 
that  their  parents  often  visited  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  a  youth  who  gave  so  much  promise  of  future 
eminence.  (Plut.  in  Vit.)  One  of  his  earliest  mas- 
ters was  the  poet  Archias,  whom  he  defended  after- 
ward in  his  consular  year ;  and  under  his  instruction 
he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  compose  a  poem, 
though  yet  a  boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaueus,  which  had 
formed  thenubjcct  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  ^Eschvlus 
Soon  after  ho  assumed  the  manly  gown,  he  was  placed 
under  the  caro  of  Sccvola,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  he  introduces  »o  beautifully  into  several  of  his 
philosophical  dialogues ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  gained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  his  country.  (Dc  CUr  ,  Or..  29.)  This  was 
■bout  the  time  of  the  Social  War ;  and,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a  necessary  part 
of  education  to  learn-  the  military  art  by  actual  service, 
Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of  serving  a  campaign 
under  the  consul  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great  Reluming  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
hia  natural  taste,  he  commenced  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy under  Philo  the  Academic.  But  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  reserved  for  oratory,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Molo,  the  first  rhetorician 
of  the  day  ;  while  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  exercised  him 
in  the  argumentative  subtleties  for  which  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated  At  the  same  time  he 
declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  !<atin  with  some  young 
noblemen,  who  were  competitors  in  the  same  race  of 
honours  with  himself — Cicero  was  the  first  Roman 
who  found  his  way  to  the  higheat  dignities  of  the  state 
with  no  Other  recommendation  than  his  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  hia  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate.  (Or.  tn 
Car,  3,  6  —  In  hit.,  3  —  Pro  Sill ,  30  —Pro  Dom  ., 
37  —  De  Harusf  Resp  ,  23  —  Bp.  ad  Fam..  15.  4  ) 
The  first  cause  of  importance  which  be  undertook 
was  the  defenco  of  Roscius  Arnerinus,  in  which  he 
distinguished  himself  by  hia  courageous  defenco  of  his 
client,  who  had  been  accused  of  parricide  by  Chry- 
so<roniis,  a  favourite  of  Sylla'a.  This  obliging  him, 
however,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  leave  Rome  from 
prudential  motives,  the  power  of  Svlla  being  at  that 
he  employed  his  time  in  travelling  for 


two  years  under  pretence  of  his  health,  which  be  trfis 
us  was  yet  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  pleading.  (Dt 
Ctar  ,  Or.,  91.)    At  Athens  he  met  with  T  Pompo- 
nius  A  Ulcus,  whom  he  had  formerly  known  at  school, 
and  there  renewed  with  him  a  friendship  which  lasted 
through  life,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  interest  and  es- 
trangement of  affection  so  commonly  attendant  on 
turbulent  times.    Here  too  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  of  an  Academic, 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
Though  Cicero  at  first  evinced  considerable  dislike  of 
his  philosophical  views,  he  seems  afterward  to  bate 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  the  Old  Academy,  which 
they  much  resembled,  and  not  until  late  in  life  to  hits 
relapsed  into  the  sceptical  tenets  of  his  earlier  in- 
structor Philo.    (Warburtem,  Dm.  Ley  ,  lib  3.  sec. 
3. —  Vosnut,  de  Nat.  Log  ,  c.  8,  sec  22.)    After  visit- 
ing the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  Asia, 
he  returned  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  Rome,  so  strength- 
ened and  improved  both  in  bodily  and  mental  powers 
that  he  soon  eclipsed  in  speaking  all  hia  competitors 
for  public  favour.    So  popular  a  talent  speedily  gained 
him  the  suffrage  of  the  commons  ;  and  being  sent  to 
Sicily  as  quaestor,  at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  itself 
was  visited  with  a  scarcity  of  com,  be  acquitted  him- 
self in  that  delicate  situation  with  so  much  success  a* 
to  supply  the  clamorous  wants  of  the  people  without 
oppressing  the  province  from  which  the  provisions 
were  raised.   (Or.  pro  hldnc.,  26 — In  Verr..  5.  M  ) 
Returning  thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  ever 
before  been  decreed  to  a  Roman  governor,  he  gain- 
ed for  himself  still  farther  the  esteem  of  the  Sicil- 
ians, by  undertaking  his  celebrated  prosecution  ot  Ver- 
res ;  who,  though  defended  by  the  influence  of  tha 
Metelli  and  the  eloquence  of  Hortensius.  was  dnrer. 
in  despair  into  voluntary  exile.    Five  years  after  his 
qurestorship  Cicero  was  elected  aedile.    Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  he  nevertheless, 
with  the  good  sense  and  taste  which  mark  bis  charac- 
ter, was  enabled,  while  holding  this  expensive  office 
to  preserve  in  his  domestic  arrangements  the  dignity 
of  a  literary  and  public  man,  without  any  of  the  os- 
tentation of  magnificence  which  often  distinguished  the 
candidate  for  popular  applause.    (Or.  pro  Dom  ,  M.) 
After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  he  was  re- 
lumed at  the  head  of  the  list  as  prwtor  (Or.  is 
his ,  1),  and  now  made  hia  first  appearance  on  the 
rostra  in  support  of  the  Manilian  law.    Alout  the 
same  time,  also,  he  defended  Cluentius.    At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  prartorship.  he  refused  to  accept  a  foreign 
province,  the  ususl  reward  of  that  magistracy;  hot, 
having  the  consulship  full  in  view,  and  relying  on  b» 
interest  with  Cesar  and  Pompey.  be  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  which  bs 
now  believed  himself  to  be  destined.    Having  sue* 
ceeded  at  length  in  attaining  to  the  high  office  ot 
which  he  was  in  quest,  he  signalised  his  consults 
by  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans hailed  him,  on  the  discovery  and  overthrow  of 
this  nefarious  plot,  as  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  h« 
country.    His  consulate  wss  succeeded  bv  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  tho  East,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Triumvirate  ;  which,  disappointing  his  hopes 
of  political  greatness,  induced  him  to  resume  his  fo- 
rensic and  literary  occupations.    From  these  ht  *M 
called  off.  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  thethrest- 
enmg  measures  of  Clod i us,  who  at  length  soccer*^ 
in  driving  him  into  exile     This  event,  which,  cent- 
ering the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  «•* 
most  distress  and  despondency.    Its  history  is  •*  M" 
lows.    Clodius,  Cicero's  bitter  enemy,  had  causes  a 
law  to  be  renew  ed,  declanng  every  one  j-uiltv  ef  tree* 
Kon  who  ordered  the  execution  of  a  Roman  eiutee. 
before  the  poople  had  condemned  him.   The  ™°* 
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wot  be  bad  caused  to  be  inflicted,  by  the  authority 
»i  the  seoaie,  upon  ibc  accomplices  of  Cslilme.  The 
J-oainuas  ex-consul  put  on  mounuug,  and  appeared 
id  pnHjc,  accompanied  by  the  equitea  and  many  young 
sai/icua*.  demanding  the  protection  of  Hie  people. 
C.o^ius,  however,  at  the  bead  of  hia  armed  adherent*, 
•a* J:e»J  tbem  repeatedly,  and  ventured  even  to  be- 
nege  the  senate  house.  Cicero,  upon  this,  went  into 
voluntary  exile  His  conduct,  however,  in  this  re- 
\rr*e  of  fortune,  showed  anything  but  the  firmness  of 
a  own  of  true  spirit.  He  wandered  about  Greece,  be- 
wail. Qg  hi*  miserable  condition,  refusing  the  consols- 
lo>j»  wojcb  bis  fi tends  attempted  to  administer,  and 
kta-iLcmg  the  put  uc  honours  with  which  the  Greek 
ti*s  were  eager  to  load  him.  (Ep.  ad  All.,  lib  3. 
-Ep  ad  lib   14  —Or.  pro  Scxi.,  28— fro 

Aw,  36)  He  ultimately  look  refuge  in  Tbessa- 
Wca  with  Plancus.  Clodius,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
cured new  decrees,  in  consequence  of  which  Cicero's 
country  seats  were  torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  Free- 
omu  bufit  on  the  site  of  his  bouse  at  Rome.  Hia  wife 
too  children  were  also  exposed  to  ill  usage  from  his 
Lasauered  persecutors.  A  favourable  change,  how- 
ever, soon  took  place  in  the  minds  of  his  countrymen. 
Tne  audacity  of  Clodius  became  insupportable  to  all : 
rVapey  encouraged  Cicero's  friends  to  gel  him  re- 
railed  to  Howe,  arid  the  senate  alao  declared  that  it 
»cku<J  not  attend  to  any  business  until  the  decree 
watch  ordered  his  banishment  was  revoked.  Through 
Hie  seat  of  the  consul  l^niulus,  and  at  the  proposition 
si'  serrral  mrmnea.  the  decree  of  recall  passed  the  as- 
sewblv  of  the  people  in  the  following  year,  in  spile 
sf  a  bloody  tumult,  id  which  Cicero's  brother  Quintus 
was  dangerously  wounded ;  and  the  orator  returned 
to  us  native  country,  afier  an  absence  of  ten  months, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  The 
senate  met  bitn  at  the  city  gates,  and  hia  entry  re- 
stynSJed  a  inumph  The  atucka  of  Clodius,  though 
ibtj  coold  now  do  no  harm,  were  immediately  re- 
tried, until  Cicero  was  freed  from  the  insults  of  this 
lerbulent  demagogue  by  the  hand  of  Milo.  whom  he 
afterward,  in  a  public  trial  for  the  deed,  unsuccess- 
fully defended.  (Vtd.  Milo)  Five  years  after  his 
Tetjm  from  enle  he  received  the  government  of  Cili- 
cia.  in  consequence  of  Pompey'a  law,  which  obliged 
lAoae  senators  of  consular  or  pnttorian  rank  who  bad 
i*ver  beld  any  foreign  command,  to  divide  the  vacant 
province*  among  litem.  Cicero  conducted  a  war, 
s^tie  in  this  office,  with  good  success  against  the 
pandering  inbes  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilicia, 
tod  was  greeted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of  1m- 
pntur.  He  resigned  his  command,  and  returned  to 
tuly.  about  the  close  of  the  year  703,  intending  to 
prefer  bt«  claim  to  a  triumph ;  but  the  troubles  which 
mere  jo*  then  commencing  between  Cvsar  and  Pom- 
pes  prevented  him  from  obtaining  one.  His  return 
home  was  followed  by  earnest  endeavours  to  recon- 
t.V  Porapey  with  Caesar,  and  by  very  spirited  beha- 
tsku*  when  Caesar  required  his  presence  in  the  senate. 
Bci  utis  independent  temper  was  only  transient ;  and 
ai  au  penod  of  hia  public  life  did  he  display  such  mis- 
craUe  rac<IUtK>n  as  at  Uie  opening  of  the  civil  war. 
R»  conduce  in  this  respect,  had  been  faulty  enough 
Wtvre.  (or  be  then  vacillated  between  the  several 
memaers  of  tbe  first  triumvirate,  de fending  Vat  miiia 
»  order  to  please  Caesar,  and  his  hitter  political  en- 
emv  Uahinius  to  ingTatiate  himself  with  Pompey. 
Now.  however,  we  find  him  first  accepting  a  com- 
i  tbe  republn- ;  thou  courting  Cs  sar  ;  next, 
»'•  saibng  for  Greece.  re«.olvi»i»  lo  follow 
;  presently  determining  io  stand  neuter; 
lam  bent  on  retinng  lo  the  Pompeians  in  Sicily  ;  and 
•am.  after  ail.  be  had  joined  their  camp  in  Greece, 
awowering  such  timidity  and  discontent  as  to  draw 
boa*  Pompey  the  bitter  reproof,  "  c*pw  ad  hatte*  Cl- 
ears UmitMt,  ut  no*  Umcai."   (Macrottut,  5a/.,  J,  3.) 
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After  tbe  battle  of  Pbarsalia  and  tbe  flight  of  Pompey, 
he  refused  to  take  the  command  of  some  troops  then 
under  the  orders  of  Caio,  but  returned  to  Italy,  which 
was  governed  by  Antony,  the  representative  of  Canar. 
His  return  was  attended  with  aevcral  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  conqueror  wrote  lo  nun,  and  soon 
after  received  him  in  the  most  friendly  spirit.  Cicero 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. Tbe  stale  of  his  private  affairs,  however,  involv- 
ed him  in  great  embarrassment.  A  large  aum,  which 
he  had  advanced  lo  Pompey,  had  impoverished  him,  sna 
be  was  forced  to  stand  indebted  to  Alliens  for  present 
assistance.  These  diliicullies  led  him  lo  a  step  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  wiih  great  severity ; 
tbe  divorce  of  his  wife  Terciitia,  though  he  was  then 
in  his  62d  year,  and  his  mamage  with  hia  rich  ward 
Pubhlia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  hia 
own.  Yot,  in  reviewing  this  proceeding*  we  must 
not  adopt  the  modern  standard  of  propriety,  forgetful 
of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  actions 
even  of  moral  turpitude  with  a  reputation  for  honour 
and  virtue.  Terentia  waa  a  woman  of  a  most  imperi- 
ous and  violent  temper,  and  (what  ia  more  to  the 
purpose)  had  in  no  slight  degree  contributed  to  hie 
present  embarrassment  by  her  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs.  By  her  he  had 
two  children,  a  son  born  tbe  year  before  his  con- 
sulship, and  a  daughter,  whose  loss  he  was  now  fated 
lo  experience.  To  Tullia  be  was  tenderly  attached, 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but 
from  her  love  of  polite  literature ;  and  her  death  tore 
from  him,  as  he  so  pathetically  laments  to  Sulptcius, 
the  only  comfort  which  the  course  of  public  events 
hsd  left  htm.  {Ep.  ad  Fam.,  4.  14.)  His  distress 
was  increased  by  the  unfeeling  conduct  of  Pubhlia, 
whom  he  soon  divorced  for  testifying  joy  at  tbe  death 
of  her  step  daughter  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ho 
wrote  Ins  treatise  '•  On  Consolation."  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  his  sufferings.  His  friends 
were  assiduous  m  their  attentions;  and  Cesar,  who 
had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  signified  the  respect  he  bore  his  char- 
acter by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Spain, 
where  the  remains  of  the  Pompetan  party  still  en- 
gaged him.  But  no  attentions,  however  considerate, 
could  soften  Cicero's  vexation  at  seeing  the  country 
be  had  formerly  saved  by  his  exertions,  now  subjected 
to  the  tyranny  of  one  master.  His  speeches,  indeed, 
for  Marcellus  and  Ligarius  exhibit  traces  of  inconsist- 
ency ;  hut  for  the  most  part  be  retired  from  public 
business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of 
those  works  which,  while  they  mitigated  his  political 
sorrows,  hsve  secured  hia  literary  celebnty.  J'be  as- 
sassination of  Cesar,  which  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  stage  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  hoped  to  regain  great  political  influ- 
ence :  but  Antony  took  Cesser's  place,  and  all  that 
was  left  Cicero  to  do  was  to  compose  those  admira- 
ble orations  against  him  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  Phihppict,  and  are  equally  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence and  patriotism.  His  enmity  towards  Antony 
induced  hi rn  lo  favour  the  young  Octavius,  although 
the  pretended  moderation  of  the  latter  by  no  means 
deceived  him.  With  him  originated  all  the  ener- 
getic resolutions  of  the  senate  in  favour  ol  the  war 
which  ihe  consuls  and  tlie  young  C»*ar  were  con- 
ducting againut  Antony  in  the  name  of  the  republic; 
and  for  a  time  the  prospect  seemed  lo  brighten.  At 
lant,  however,  Octavius  having  possessed  himself  of 
the  consulship,  and  having  formed  an  albance  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  Cicero  became  convinced  that 
liberty  was  st  an  end.  At  Tusculum,  whither  he  had 
retired  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  he  learned  that 
Octavius  had  basely  deserted  hnn,  stid  thst  his  name, 
at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to  tbe  list  of  the 
proscribed.    He  repaired,  in  a  state  of  mdecision,  to 
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the  seacoast,  and  embarked.    Contrary  winds,  how-  I 
ever,  drove  him  back  to  the  shore.    At  the  request  of 
his  slaves  he  embarked  a  second  time,  but  soon  re- 
turned again  to  await  his  fate  at  hta  country-seat  near  , 
Fotidw.    "  I  will  die,"  said  he,  "  in  that  country  j 
which  I  have  so  often  saved. *'   Here,  then,  he  waa  dis- 
posed to  remain,  and  to  meet  his  death ;  but  his  slaves, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  could  not  bear  to  | 
see  him  thus  sacrificed ;  and  when  the  party  of  sol- 1 
dit-rs  sent  to  murder  him  was  advancing  towarda  the 
Tills,  they  almost  farced  him  to  put  himself  into  his 
Utter,  and  to  allnw  them  to  carry  him  once  more  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  was  still  lying  at  Caieta. 
But,  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter  towards  the  sea, 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of  his  own  ground* 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  snd 
who  were  beaded  by  one  Horenniua,  s  centurion,  and 
by  C.  Popilius  Lenaa    Popdius  was  a  native  of  Pi- 
cenum,  and  had,  on  a  Connor  occasion,  been  success- 1 
lolly  defended  by  Cicero,  when  brought  to  trial  for 
some  offence  before  the  courts  at  Koine.    Aa  the  as- 
sistance of  advocatea  was  given  gratuitously,  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  their  clients  was  esteemed  . 
Tery  differently  from  what  it  is  among  us  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  instance  of  peciilisr  strocity,  that  Popd- 
ius offered  bis  services  to  Antony  to  murder  his  pa- 
tron, from  no  other  moUve  than  the  hope  of  gaining 
hia  favour,  by  showing  such  readiness  to  destroy  his 
greatest  enemy.    The  slaves  of  Cicero,  undismayed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  prepared  to  defend 
their  master ;  but  be  refused  to  allow  any  blood  to  be 
shed  on  his  account,  and  commanded  them  to  set  down 
the  litter  and  await  the  issue  in  silence.    He  was 
obeyed ;  and  when  the  soldiers  came  up,  be  stretched 
out  hia  head  with  perfect  calmness,  and  submitted  his 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popihus.    He  died  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  B  C.  43.    When  the  murder  was  accom- 
plished, the  soldiers  cut  off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the 
instruments  with  which  he  had  written  his  Philippic 
Orations ;  snd  the  head  and  bands  were  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exposed  together  at  the  Rot  Ira.    Men  ' 
crowded  to  soe  the  mournful  sight,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  compassion  and  affection  which  his  un- 
worthy death,  and  hia  pure  and  amiable  character,  had 
ao  justly  deserved.    On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be 
challenged  to  peudoee  an  individual  ao  virtuous,  so 
perfectly  amiable  as  Cicero.    None  interest  more  in 
their  lives,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in  their 
deaths.    Others,  it  is  true,  msy  be  found  of  loftier 
and  more  heroic  character,  who  awe  and  subdue  the 
mind  by  the  grandeur  of  their  viewa  or  the  intensity 
of  their  exertions.    But  Cicero  engages  our  auctions 
by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  the  purity  of 
his  private  life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kind- 
ness of  hia  heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the 
warmth  of  bis  domestic  attachments.    In  thia  respect 
his  letters  are  invaluable.    Here  we  see  the  man 
without  disguise  or  affectation,  especially  m  his  letters 
to  A  t  tic  us.  to  whom  be  unbosomed  every  thought,  and 
talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to  himself.  It 
must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  publication  of 
tins  same  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.    Everything  seemed  to  point 
out  Cicero  as  the  fittest  person  of  the  day  to  be  a 
mediator  twween  contending  factions.    And  yet,  after 
the  eventful  period  of  his  consulship,  we  see  him  re- 
signing the  high  station  in  the  republic  which  he  him- 
self might  have  filled,  to  the  younger  Cato,  who,  with 
only  haif  his  abilities,  little  foresight,  and  no  address, 
possessed  that  first  requisite  for  a  statesman,  firmness. 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  was  irresolute,  timid,  and  in- 
consistent.   (Montesquieu,  Grand.  Att  Horn  .  c.  12  ) 
He  talked,  indeed,  Isrgely  of  preserving  a  middle  course 
(Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  19).  but  he  waa  continually  vacilla- 
ting from  one  to  the  other  extreme  ;  always  too  confi- 
dent or  too  dejected  ;  incorrigibly  vain  of 
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yet  meanly  panegyrizing  the  government  of 
His  foresight,  sagacity,  practical  good  sense, 
lar  tact  in  directing  men's  measures,  were  lost  tor 
want  of  that  atrength  of  mind  which  pointe  them 
steadily  to  one  object.    He  was  never  dec ided,  never 
(as  has  sometimes  been  observed)  look  an  itnj»onant 
atop  without  afterward  repenting  of  it.    Nor  can  we 
account  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  his  consu- 
late, unless  we  discriminate  between  the  ease  of  re- 
sisting a  party  and  that  of  balancing  contending  in- 
terests.   Boldness  in  opposition  differs  widely  trora 
steadiness  in  mediation ;  the  latter  implying  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  which  a  direct  attack  la  so  far  from 
requiring,  that  it  ever  inspires  minds  naturally  timid 
with  unusual  excitement  —Let  ua  now  pass  to  Cicero 
aa  a  public  spesker  snd  writer.    The  orations  be  m 
known  to  have  composed  amount  in  all  to  about  eigh- 
ty, of  which  fifty-nine,  either  ent're  or  m  part,  are  pre- 
served.   All  those  pronounced  by  him  during  the  five 
years  intervening  between  his  election  to  I  be  quaestor- 
ship  and  avdileship  have  perished,  except  that  for  M. 
Tulliue,  the  exordium  and  narratio  of  which  were 
brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Maio.  in  the  Aov 
brosian  library  at  Milan.    From  the  same  quarter 
have  been  obtained  many  other  re  I  tq  ties  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  for  Sceurua,  and 
detached  portions  of  that  delivered  against  Clodio*  foe 
his  profanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Den.  Of 
all  the  lost  orations,  the  two  most  regretted  are,  that  ia 
defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  delivered  by  him 
in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  in  quelling  the  disturbance 
escited  by  the  law  of  Otho.    This  last  is  aaid  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  signal  victories  of  eloquence 
over  the  turbulence  of  human  passions,  while  to  the 
former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes  as  among 
the  most  finished  of  his  compositions.    The  oration 
for  Marcellus  is  maintsined  by  many  to  be  a  spurious 
performance.    It  would  seem,  however,  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  arguments  adduced  by  modern  critics,  that 
a  part  is  actually  genuine,  but  that  much  has  been 
subsequently  interpolated  by  some  rhetorician  or  de- 
clsimer.    Of  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  the  roost 
admired  snd  finished  is  the  dialogue  Dt  Or  at  art,  of 
which  Cicero  himself  highly  spproved,  and  whirb  hia 
friends  were  accustomed  to  regsrd  ss  one  of  the  I 
piest  of  his  productions.    In  the  Onion*  Partuia 
the  subject  is  the  srt  of  arranging  and  distributing  the 
psrts  of  an  oration  so  ss  to  sdspt  them  in  the  best 
manner  to  their  proper  end,  that  of  moving  and  per- 
suading an  audience.    In  the  dialogue  on  famous  ora- 
tors, entitled  Bruins,  he  gives  a  short  character  of  all 
who  had  ever  flourished  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  his 
own  tune.    It  was  intended  as  a  fourth  and  supple- 
mental hook  to  the  treatise  Dt  Oratort.     The  Ora~ 
lor,  sddressed  to  Brutus,  and  written  at  hia  solicita- 
tion, wss  intended  to  complete  the  two  works  joe* 
mentioned.    It  enlsrges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  Ci- 
cero, which  had  already  been  partially  discussed  in 
the  treatise  Dt  Or » tore,  the  character  of  the  per- 
fect orator,  and  seeks  to  confirm  his  fsvourtte  prop- 
osition, that  perfection  in  oratorv  requires  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  every  art.    It  is  on  the  merits  of 
this  work  in  particular  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  hie  reputation 
should  be  staked.    The  Topica  are  a  compend  of  the 
Topics  of  Ariatotle.    The  treatise  De  optima  pernor* 
Oratoriim  was  originallv  intended  as  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  iCschines  Dt  Corona.    The  work  De  /eeew/sewe 
was  s  youthful  performance,  and  that  addresaei}  to 
Herontiius,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  tiers* 
proceeded  from  his  pen.    In  all  Cicero**  rhet«>rictu 
except,  perhaps,  the  Orator,  he  protease*  te 
igested  the  principles  of  the  Ahstotelic  and  Ia*> 
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-i  ean  tehyy't  into  one  finished  system,  selecting 
seat  w  a*  bat  in  each,  and,  as  occasion  might  offer, 


iMitAg  rranrfcs  and  precepts  of  hia  own.  The  subject 
:•  considered  in  three  distinct  lights,  with  reference  to 
:*t  case,  the  speaker,  and  the  speech.  The  case,  aa 
-tspcrt*  iu  nature,  is  definite  or  indefinite ;  with  ref- 
r«r<*  to  the  hearer,  it  1a  judicial,  deliberative,  or  de- 
•rflpuve  ;  aa  regards  the  opponent,  the  diriaion  ta 
*erie*d  ;  according  an  the  fact,  its  nature,  it*  qrality, 
a  **  propriety  is  called  in  question.  The  art  of  the 
speaker  is  directed  to  five  points ;  the  discovery  of 
penraastve*  (whether  ethical,  pathetic,  or  argumenta- 
arrangement,  diction,  memory,  delivery.  And 
As  rperrk  itself  consists  of  six  parts ;  introduction  (or 
cxartfjoss^  statement  of  the  case,  division  of  the  sub- 
lect,  proof,  refutation,  and  conclusion  or  peroration. 
Cicero"*  laudatory  orations  are  among  bia  happiest  ef- 
forts Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of 
dose  for  the  M  anil  tan  l,ew,  for  Marcellus,  for  Ligsrius, 
tjr  Arc  bias,  and  the  ninth  Philippic,  which  ia  princi- 
sally  us  praise  of  Serviu*  Sulpieiua.  But  it  ia  in  ju- 
aca!  eloquence,  particularly  on  aubjecU  of  a  lively 
cast,  as  in  his  speeches  for  Casltus  and  Mursjna,  and 
tftraat  Cacilius,  that  his  talents  are  displayed  to  the 
t«  advantage.  To  both  kinds  bia  amiable  and 
koniI  turn  of  mind  imparts  inexpressible-  grace  and 
&  ;  historical  allusions,  philosophical  sentiment*, 

eearnptioes  full  of  life  and  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
aaeeeed  each  other  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
■  ''aeui  appearance  of  artifice  or  effort.  Of  this  nature 
we  fc*  picture*  of  the  confusion  of  the  Oatilinarian 
corispcraior*  on  detection  (Or.  in  Cat.,  3,  3);  of  the 
4riia  of  Meteilos  {Or.  pre  Cel.,  10);  of  Sulpicius 
UBdVrukjQg  the  embassy  to  Antony  (f*htbpp.,  9,  3); 
(he  character  he  draws  of  Catiline  (Or.  pro  Vol ,  6); 
and  has  fine  dcetch  of  old  Appius  frowning  on  hia  dc- 
feneraie  descendant  Clodia  (ib  ,  6).  But,  by  the  m- 
▼«->uon  of  a  style  which  adapt*  itself  with  singular  fe- 
licity to  every  class  of  subjects,  whether  lofty  or  famil- 
iar philosophical  or  forenaic,  Cicero  answers  more  ex- 
anjy  u>  hu  own  definition  of  a  perfect  orator  (Oral., 
»J.  tben  by  his  plausibility,  pathos,  and  vivacity. 
Among  many  excellences  possessed  by  Cicero's  ora- 
torral  diction,  the  greatest  is  its  suitableness  to  the 
fKrios  of  the  l«alin  tongue ;  though  the  diffusencs* 
i&moe  secesaarily  resulting  has  exposed  it  both  in 
hi  own  days,  and  since  bis  time,  to  the  criticisms  of 
Those,  who  hare  affected  to  condemn  iu  Asiatic  char- 
acter, in  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  wri- 
ters, and  tie  strength  of  Demosthenes.  Greek,  how- 
e»er.  is  etiebratid  for  copiousness  in  its  vocabulary 
and  perspicuity  in  its  phrase*,  and  the  consequent  fa- 
r  Jtaj  of  expressing  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  id  can 
vita  precision  and  elegance.  Hence  the  Attic  style 
»f  eioqaeoce  was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity 
trd  pastiness  were  not  incompatible  with  clearness, 
enenry.  and  harmony.  But  it  was  a  singular  want  of 
[■augment,  an  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of  com- 
paction, which  induced  Brutus,  Calrus,  Sal  lust,  and  I 
«i^ers.  to  imitate  this  terse  and  severe  beauty  in  their 

0-  »n  defective  language,  and  even  to  pronounce  the 
•p-oaaic  hand  of  diction  deficient  in  taste  and  purity,  j 
is  Greek,  indeed .  the  words  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally 

1- jte  a  distinct  and  harmonious  order ;  and.  from  the 
it  jacrant  richness  of  the  materials,  less  is  left  to  the 
■nqrefwty  of  the  artist.    But  the  I^aiin  language  ia 

fly  weak,  scantv.  and  unmusical,  and  re- 1 
>le  skill  and  management  to  render  it 
and  graceful.  Simplicity  in  Latin  ia 
tearraty  separable  from  baldness ;  and  justly  as  Ter- 
on  ■  celebrated  for  chaste  and  unadorned  diction, 
yet  etfu  be.  compared  with  Attic  writers,  ia  Aal  and 
bwi.  {Quintil.,  10,  I.)  Again,  the  perfection  of 
wnafdi  t*  clearness  united  to  brevity,  but  to  this  com- 
Latin  is  utterly  unequal.  From  the  vagne- 
otv  Of  meaning  which  characterize 


its  separate  words,  to  be  perspicuous  it  must  be  full. 
What  Livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus,  have  gained  in 
energy,  they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Latin,  in  ahort,  is  not  a  philosophical  language ;  not  a 
language  in  which  a  deep  thinker  ia  likely  to  express 
himself  with  purity  or  neatness.    Now  Cicero  rather 
made  a  language  than  a  style,  yet  not  so  much  by 
the  invention  aa  by  the  combination  of  words.  Some 
terms,  indeed,  his  philosophical  subjects  compelled 
him  to  coin  ;  but  hia  great  art  lies  in  the  application 
of  existing  materials,  in  converting  the  very  disadvan- 
tages of  the  language  into  beauties,  in  enriching  it 
with  circumlocutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of 
harsh  and  uncouth  expressions,  in  systematizing  the 
structure  of  a  sentence.    This  ia  that  costs  dueniti 
wbtch  gained  Cicero  the  high  testimony  t»f  Caisar  to 
bis  inventive  powers  (De  Vlar ,  Or.,  73),  and  which, 
we  may  add.  constitutes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  the  world  baa  ever  seen.    If  the  compar- 
ison be  not  thought  fanciful,  he  may  be  assimilated  to 
a  skilful  landscape-gardener,  who  gives  depth  and  nch> 
nesa  to  narrow  and  confined  premises,  by  taste  and  va- 
riety in  the  disposition  of  his  trees  and  wulks. —  We 
como  next  to  Cicero's  philosophical  writings,  after  a 
brief  enumeration  of  which  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  character  of  hia  philosophy  itself.    The  treatise 
Oe  Legions  has  reached  ua  in  an  imperfect  stale,  only 
three  books  remaining,  and  these  disfigured  by  numer- 
ous chasms  that  cannot  he  supplied.    It  traces  the 
philosophic  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest 
sources,  sets  fortn  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
cero'a  idea  of  a  well-regulated  state,  and  ia  supposed 
to  have  treated  in  the  books  that  are  lost  of  the  exec- 
utive power  of  the  magistrates  and  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens.    The  treatise  tie  Ftnibus  H<morum  el 
M  alarum  is  written  sfter  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  good  and  Hi  of  man ;  in  it  Cieero 
explains  the  several  opinions  entertained  on  this  aiib> 
ject  by  the  aagea  of  antiquity.    The  Academic*  {Jugs* 
lionet  relate  to  the  Academic  Philosophy,  whose  ten- 
ets Cicero  himself  had  embraced.    It  is  an  account 
and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy.    In  the 
Tutculanct  Dmputatwnts,  live  books  are  devoted  to 
as  many  different  question*  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  strongly  on  the  practice  of  life,  and  involving 
topics  the  most  essential  to  human  bappineas.  The 
Varadnxa  contain  a  defence  of  six  paradoxes  of  the 
Stoics.    The  work  he  Hatur*  Dtorum  embrace*  a 
full  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity on  the  nature  of  the  god*,  to  which  the  treatise 
De  Dtvtnatione  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
The  essay  Lh  OJfcrtis.  on  moral  duties,  baa  not  un- 
aptly been  styled  the  heathen  Whole  Duly  of  Mm* ; 
nor  have  the  dialogues  De  Seneetute  and  De  Aunciha 
been  incorrectly  regarded  as  among  the  most  highly 
finished  and  pleasing  performances  of  which  any  lan- 
guage can  boast.    We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
treatiaes  De  Consolations  (that  which  we  have  under 
this  title  being  a  patched -up  imposture  of  Sigonius),  De 
Gloria,  and  the  one  entitled  Hortenstus,  in  which  last 
Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, and  left  to  bis  illustrious  competitor  the  task  of 
arraigning  them.    It  was  this  hook  which  first  led  St. 
Auguatin  to  the  study  of  Christian  philosophy  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.    The  treatise  De  Republic* 
has  been  in  part  rescued  from  the  deatroying  hand 
of  lime  by  the  labours  of  Maio.    Except  the  work*  on 
Invention  and  Do  Orstore,  tbta  wa*  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  literary  production*.    It  wa*  given  to  the 
world  A.U  C.  7"0,  just  before  ita  author  aet  out  for 
his  proconaular  government  in  Cihcia.    fie  was  then 
in  hia  fifty-third  year.    The  object  and  spirit  of  the 
work  were  highly  patriotic.    He  wished  to  bring  the 
constitution  back  to  ita  firat  principlea  by  an  impression 
expositive  of  ita  theory  ;  to  inflame  hia  contempora- 
ries with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  portray ing^he  character 
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of  their  ancestors  io  iu  primeval  purity  ami  beauty ; 
and  while  he  wit  raining  a  monument  to  all  future 
ages  of  what  Rome  had  teen,  to  inculcate  upon  his 
jwu  nines  what  it  ought  still  to  be.  We  know  it  to 
have  been  his  ongmaJ  purpose  lo  make  it  a  rery  volu- 
minous work;  for  he  expressly  tells  his  brother  (rVp. 
•at  Q.  Frui.,  3,  h)  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  nine 
books.  Ernest)  thinks  thst  they  were  all  given  to  the 
world  (Ep.  »d  Att .,  6,  1,  in  notta),  although  Cicero, 
a  a  letter  to  Attieus,  on  which  lliat  learned  and  accu- 
rate scholar  makes  tins  very  remark,  apeak*  of  them  as 
hts  Mtx  pledges  or  sureties  for-  his  good  behaviour. 
— Cicero,  as  a  philosopher,  belongs,  uiion  the  whole, 
to  the  New  Academy.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
be  was  really  attached  to  l his  system,  or  had  merely 
resorted  to  it  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  furnishing 
hiui  with  oratorical  arguments  suited  to  all  occasions. 
At  first  ita  adoption  was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans 
But,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  when  he  no 
longer  maintained  the  place  he  was  wont  to  hold  in 
the  .Senate  or  the  Forum,  and  when  philosophy  formed 
the  occupation  "  with  which,"  to  quote  his  own  words. 

life  was  just  tolerable,  and  without  which  it  would 
have  been  intolerable,"  he  doubtless  became  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  Mew  Academy,  illustrated  as 
they  had  been  by  Carucadca  and  Philo,  formed  the 
soundest  system  which  had  descended  to  mankind 
from  the  schools  of  Athens.  The  attachment,  howev- 
er, of  Ctccro  to  the  Academic  philosophy  was  free 
from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  hence  it 
did  not  prevent  his  extracting  from  oilier  systems  what 
he  fouud  in  them  conformable  to  virtue  and  reason. 
His  ethical  principles,  in  particular,  appear  eclectic, 
having  been  in  a  great  measure  formed  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Stoics.  Of  most  of  the  Creek  sects  he 
speaks  with  reaped  and  esteem.  For  the  Epicureans 
alone  he  seems  (notwithstanding  his  friendship  for 
Attieus)  to  have  entertained  a  decided  aversion  and 
contempt.  The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosoph- 
ical works  waa  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmatically  to  inculcate  opinions  of 
bis  own.  It  was  his  great  aim  to  explain  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  their  own  language,  whatever  the 
■ages  of  Greece  had  taught  ou  the  most  important 
subjects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  reform 
Iheir  morals.  In  theoretic  investigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  abstract  ideas,  in  the  analysis  of  qualities 
and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ventor or  profound  original  thinker,  and  cannot  be 
ranked  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Mis  peculiar  merit, 
%m  a  philosophical  writer,  lay  in  his  luminous  and 
popular  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  schools  ;  and  no  works  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and  compre 
bensivc  a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical writings  la  their  form  of  dialogue.  The  idea 
waa  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  but  the  na- 
ture of  Cicero's  dialogue  ia  aa  different  from  that  of 
the  two  Athenians,  aa  was  his  object  in  writing. 
With  them,  the  Socrstic  mode  of  argument  could 
hardiy  be  displayed  in  any  other  shape;  whereas  Ci- 
cero's sirn  was  to  excite  interest,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  mode  of  composition  for  the  life  and  varie- 
ty, the  ease,  perspicuity,  and  vigour  which  tt  gave  to 
his  discussions.  Nor  does  Cicero  discover  less  skill 
m  the  execution  of  these  dialogues,  than  address  in 
their  design.  In  the  dignity  of  his  speakers,  their  high 
ton«  of  mutual  courtesy,  the  harmony  of  his  groups, 
and  the  delicate  relief  of  hiscontrasts.  be  is  inimitable. 
The  majesty  and  splendour  of  bis  introductions,  the 
eloquence  with  which  both  sides  of  a  question  are  suc- 
cessively displayed,  ibe  clearness  and  terseness  of  his 
statements  on  abstract  points,  his  exquisite  allusions  to 
the  scene  or  time  of  the  supposed  conversation,  his 
digressions  iu  praise  of  philosophy,  and,  lastly,  " 
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ody  and  fulness  of  his  style,  unite  to  throw  a  cl»i 
around  these  productions  which  has  been  fill  in  tu 
age. — Cicero's  h.pi*tUs,  about  1000  in  all,  arc  coi 
prised  in  thirty  six  hooks,  sixteen  of  which  are  » 
dressed  to  Alliens,  three  lo  his  brother  Qumtus.  o 
to  Brutus,  aid  sixteen  to  his  different  friends;  a 
they  form  a  history  of  his  life  from  his  fortieth  \t 
Among  those  addressed  to  his  friends,  some  ore 
from  Brutus,  Metcilus,  Plancus,  Caelius,  and  oiU 
For  the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  dcpartim 
of  Cicero's  writings,  we  arc  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  a 
trior's  freedmau.  though  we  possess  at  the  present  d 
only  a  part  of  those  originally  published.  The  uif 
interesting  by  far  arc  the  letters  to  Attieus,  for  ih 
not  only  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  turn 
but  also  give*  us  a  full  insight  into  the  private  chariot 
of  Cicero  hunseli,  who  was  accustomed  at  all  times 
unbosom  his  thoughts  most  freely  to  this  friend  of  h 
The  authenticity  of  the  correspondence  with  Brutus  h 
been  much  disputed  by  modern  scholars,  and  the  ge 
cral  opinion  is  adverse  to  these  letters  being  genuine  • 
His  poetical  and  historical  works  have  stiffen  d  a  hea 
fate.  The  latter  class,  consisting  of  his  conur.ciua 
ou  his  consulship,  and  his  history  of  his  own  timi 
are  altogether  lost.  Of  the  former,  which  corner.* 
the  heroic  poems  Alcyones,  Limon,  Manus,  hi*  ov 
consulate,  the  elegy  of  Taiuclastis,  translation*  < 
Homer  and  Aralus,  Epigrams,  &c.,but  little  rema. 
except  some  fragments  of  the  PhaMiomeua  and  Dio* 
meia  of  Aratus.  It  may,  however,  be  question 
whether  literature  has  suffered  much  by  these  losu 
Wo  sre  fsr,  indeed,  from  speaking  contemptuous!)  < 
the  poetic  powers  of  one  who  possessed  so  tn-i 
fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an  ear.  But  b 
poems  were  principally  composed  in  his  youth .  ar 
afterward,  when  his  powers  were  more  mature,  his  o. 
cupations  did  not  allow  even  his  active  mind  the  t.rr 
necessary  for  polishing  a  language  still  more  ru/ft 
iu  metre  than  it  was  in  piosc.  His  contemporary  in 
tory,  on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  have  convert 
more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have  contained  U 
faithful,  information  than  his  private  correspondence 
while,  with  all  the  penetration  he  assuredly  pos»cw 
it  may  be  doubled,  if  his  diffuse  and  graceful  style  c 
thought  and  composition  was  adapted  for  the  depth  t 
reflection  and  condensation  of  meaning,  which  are  it 
chief  excellences  of  historical  composition — The  id 
tiona  of  the  separate  works  of  Cicero  arc  too  numcrw. 
to  he  mentioned  here.  The  best  editions  of  (he  cm  r 
works  arc:  that  of  Ernesli.  Hal.,  1774,  8  voU.  Pvo 
that  of  Olivet,  Pant,  1740. 9  vols.  4to ;  that  of  Schut 
Ltps  ,  1814-20.  19  vols,  (in  27)  12tno;  and  that  < 
Nohbe,  Lip*.,  1827,  1  vol.  4to,  or  10  vols  lftw 
(Ptul  ,  m  Vtt.—Enc.  Metropolian.  3,  vol  2.  p  27! 
*cqq. —  Biog.  Unit-,  vol.  8,  p.  630,  *tqq. — Enr^.v; 
Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  $cqq. — Dunlop,  Rim.  Lit ,  vo 
2.  p.  275.  teqq.—Hdhr,  Gc*ch.  Rom  Lit.  vo!  I.  ! 
487,  «yy  ) — II.  Marcus,  only  son  of  the  orator.au 
to  whom  the  latter  addressed  his  work  lit  Ofiirtu 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  contest  at  an  early  ape,  »n 
served  under  both  Pompcy  and  Brutus.  After  th 
battle  of  Philippi  he  retired  lo  Sicily  and  joined  lb 
younger  Pompey.  Subsequently,  however,  be  too 
advantage  of  the  act  of  amnesty  that  was  p»»<ed,  an 
relumed  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  some  lime  uiapi.vH 
situation.  Augustus,  on  attaining  to  sovereign  po*'c 
made  him  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  >t  «'i 
to  Marcus  Cicero,  in  his  quality  of  consul,  that  j" 
wrote  an  account  of  ihe  victory  at  Actiurn  at  d  lb 
conquest  of  Egypt.  Marcus  had  the  satisfaction  « 
executing  the  decree  which  ordered  all  Ihe  statue >  *■ 
monumenta  that  had  been  erected  to  Antony  to  b 
thrown  down.  After  his  consulship  he  was  appomte 
governor  of  Syria,  from  which  period  history  i» 
respecting  him.  Ho  died  at  an  advanced  age,  and  wj 
notorious  for  dissipated  and  intemperate  habits  H 
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to  have  inherited  little,  if  anything,  of  hi*  fa- 
nrt»f.  patriotism,  and  ulent.  (Cur,  £'/».  a<f 
itf..  t,  t—U.  Ep  ad  Fam,  13,  11  —/'/«/.,  Ktf. 
*V  rrrr — Id  .  Yu  firnl .  Ac.) — IK.  Quinlua,  broth- 
n  of  the  orator,  and  brother-in-law  of  Atticus.  After 
■  A.U.C.  693,  he  obtained  the  gov- 
of  Asia.  He  was  subsequently  a  lieutenant 
ofi  *-*sr"»  in  Britain,  and  only  left  that  commander  to 
trrwipaay  his  brother  Marcus  Tullius,  as  lieutenant, 
iss*  Cfl^i'a  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which 
V  took  part  on  the  aide  of  Pompey,  he  was  proscribed 
tiv  ibe  tnumvirate,  and  put  to  death  by  the  emissaries 
ei  Antony  He  had  a  marked  ulent  for  poetry,  and  i 
M  plannen  a  [win  on  the  invasion  of  Bnuin  by  Cas-  ' 
«r  He  also  composed  several  tragedies,  imitated  or 
***  translated  from  the  Greek,  but  which  have  not 
inched  os  Eighteen  lines  of  bis  are  preserved  in 
tie  Cvr*«*  Poitnrum  of  Mahtaire  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece  entitled  " de  Petitions  Conxvlatun," 
wwaflv  printed  along  with  Ctcero'a  letters  to  him  It 
a  •os'iv-ssed  by  Qutntus  to  his  brother  when  the  latter 
«n  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  gives  advice 
waii  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  at 
u_-a  (u»  object.  particularly  inculcating  the  best  means 
veto  friends  and  acquire  general  popularity 
p  278.  ed.  Upa. — fltogr.  Univ., 
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Ticosrv  «  people  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
*poc*here  Via  rones  stood  in  a  later  age.  Homer  has 
sherd  bere  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  tint  disaster,  f  ama- 
in* was  the  name  of  tbetr  city,  which  the  poet  sup- 
saws  that  chieftain  to  have  taken  and  plundered  ,  but 
i»tiv«  coming  down  from  the  interior  in  great 
fuse*,  tw  srts  driven  off  with  severe  loss  of  both  men  and 
sires  [Od.,  1.  40.  s'Of  )  lamarua  is  known  to  later 
sTtt«r«  only  ss  a  mountain  celebrated  for  iu  wine, 
shea  maVed  Homer  himself  alludea  to  in  another  pas- 
up    {04,  1,  197  ) 

Cain*,  a  coontry  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoast, 
waih  of  Cappadocia  and  Lveaonia,  and  to  the  east  of 
and  Paraphilia  Herodotus  says  (7,  91).  that 
tbr  propir  of  this  country  were  anciently  railed  Hyp- 
ithrv  and  that  the  appellation  of  Cilicians  waa  aub- 
f^seiwhr  denved  from  Cilix.  son  of  Age  nor,  a  Phoaui- 
rms  Tats  passage  seems  to  point  to  a  Phoenician  or 
$vcm  origin  tor  the  race,  a  supposition  strengthened 
w  tk«  ftct  of  the  rarlv  commercial  habits  of  the  pco|»Je 

*  C  tris  This  countrv,  though  tributary  to  the  Pcr- 
kw  k.Df.  sras  nominallf  under  the  poverument  of  its 
native  pnnces,  with  whom  Syenncsia  appesrs  to  have 
keen  i  common  name.    (Consult  Herod..  1,  74. — Id , 

*  113  —  Xen..  Anab  .1,2.)    Cilicia,  more  especially 
that  fart  which  consisted  of  plains,  wss  a  weshhv 
«*i?>crv .  since  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (3,  90) 
Qat  it  vwided  to  Dariua  a  revenue  of  SCO  talems. 
n«al  to  that  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  together,  heaides 
M  wh«e  horses.     Xenophon  also  (Anab  .,  1,  3)  de- 
•rnhes  it  ss  a  broad  and  beautiful  plain,  well  watered, 
us)  abounding  in  wine  and  all  kinds  of  trees,  and 
r*H**  hsrley.  millet,  and  other  (Train.    In  a  military 
potat  of  view,  the  importance  of  Ciiicta  wan  aUo  very 
peat,  since  it  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
ansrstmg  only  one  or  two  passes,  and  these  easily 
w*w*d  bv  a  small  force  against  the  largest  armies. 
Hsd  tbe  Persians  known  how  to  defend  these,  the 
ywDajvr  Cvms  woold  never  have  reached  the  Ewphra- 
le*.  ter  sonld  A  lexander  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
*  tkt  pUim  o*  Issus.  which  witnessed  the  overthrow 
af  Danuv    (Arrian.   Exp.  Al ,  3.  4.)    At  a  later 
pmsdse  learn  from  Cicero,  during  his  command  there, 
*h*  uaportanee  the  Rotnana  attached  to  the  provioce 
■*  Csjch,  when  it  became  necessary  to  cover  Asia 

tbe  growing  power  of  the  Parthiana    (Ep  ad 
to .  5.  20. )    As  a  maritime  country,  too.  Ciiicia 
i  considerable  figure  in  history,  since  it  furnished 


numerous  fleets  to  the  Persian  monarcha.  as  well  as 
to  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander 
Hut  it  waa  more  especially  from  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  her  piratical  navy  that  Ciiicia  has  obtained  a 
name  in  the  aeafaring  annals  of  antiquity.  Some  idea 
of  the  alarm  inspired  by  those  daring  rovers  can  be 
formed  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  however  exag- 
(.■crated  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  for  a  political  purpose. 
(Or.  pro  Leg.  Maml.,  II.)  The  selection,  too,  wh.ch 
the  Roman  people  made  ol  Pompey,  and  the  unusual 
(lowers  confided  to  him,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
contest.  In  less  than  60  days,  however,  Pompey  re- 
duced the  whole  province  either  by  force  or  the  terror 
of  his  arma.  More  than  20,0011  pirates  sre  said  to  have 
fallen  into  his  hands :  theae  he  settled  in  the  interior, 
or  removed  to  some  distant  countries,  and  thua  en- 
tirely purged  the  shores  of  Asia  of  these  nests  of  rob- 
bers. In  tbe  course  of  this  war  the  Romans  are  aaid 
to  have  captured  378  ehipe,  and  burned  1300,  conquered 
120  towns  and  caatlea,  and  to  have  alain  10,000  of  the 
enemy. — Cilicia  was  divided  into  Campeetrts  and 
Trachea.  The  former  waa  the  larger  and  more  eaat- 
erly  portion,  and  derived  ita  name  from  ita  champaign 
character.  Trachea,  on  the  other  hand,  waa  ao  called 
from  ita  rugged  aspect  (rpaxrta.  ''rouirk").  It  waa 
nearly  all  occupied  by  the  broad  ridge  of  Taurus,  which 
leaves  scarcely  any  room  for  level  land  towards  the  sea. 
(Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2.  p.  315.  tei/q.) 

Cilix,  a  son  of  Agenor,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ci- 
licia, according  to  Herodotus.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  art  cle  Cilicia  — Heredot ,  7,  91.) 

Cii.la,  a  town  of  Trees,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Adramyttium.    (Horn  ,  //..  I,  37.— Strab.,  612  ) 

Cimbkr,  L.  Tillius,  one  of  the  conspiratora  against 
Ca?sar.  Ho  was  a  man  notorious  for  his  drunkenness 
and  low  violence  (Seneca,  Ep.  83 — Id,  de  Jra,  3, 
30),  and  he  had  been  throughout  the  civil  war  »  violent 
partisan  of  Catsar's,  who  appointed  him  a  short  time 
before  his  assass: nation  to  the  province  of  Bilhvma. 
(Appuin,  Hell.  Civ  .S,  2.— Cie  ,  Ep.  ad  Fam  '.  12, 
13.)  Cimber  was  tbe  one  who  gave  the  signal  agreed 
upon  with  his  aasociaica  for  commencing  the  stuck, 
by  taking  hold  of  Cvssr 's  robe,  and  pulling  it  down 
from  his  ahouldera.    (/»/«/.,  Vu.  Cat.) 

Cimbri,  a  people  of  Germany,  who  invaded  the 
Roman  empire  with  a  Urge  army,  and  were  conquered 
hy  Mariua  and  Csiwlus.  (Koran  account  of  the  war, 
consult  the  article  Teutooes.)  The  Cunbri  are  gener- 
ally thought  to  have  had  for  their  original  seal  the 
Cimbric  Chersonese,  or  modern  Jutland.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  la  some  curious  connexion 
between  their  nsmc  and  thai  of  the  ancient  Ciinim-ni, 
a  point  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  race.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Cnnmerii,  and  compare 
Manner t,  (ie*ckicklc  drr  alien  Devltchen,  p.  11.  and 
FJister,  Geieh.  der  Teufsehen.  vol.  1,  p  40.)  Ado- 
lung,  however,  opposes  this  ides.  (Mukradate;  vol 
2,  p.  143  ) 

Ciminus,  I  a  range  of  hills  in  Etmria.  Iv:ng  to  th» 
south  of  Sslpinum. — II  A  Iske  at  the  foot  of  Mom 
Ciminus,  now  Lagadi  Vteo.  or  Knnciglunte.  (Slrebo 
225  )  The  Cimiman  forest,  whose  almost  impcnw 
trable  shades  nerved  for  a  time  as  a  barrier  to  Euurtj 
againat  the  attacks  of  Rome,  is  described  ss  covennj 
the  adjacent  rountrv  to  a  considerable  extent.  (Lie. 
9.  36  —  Front.  Strat .  1,  2  —  Ptm  .  2,  96  ) 

Cimm Rail,  a  nomadic  race  of  Upper  Asia,  who  ap 
pear  to  have  originally  inhabited  a  part  of  what  is  not 
called  Tartary.    According  to  Herodotus  (I.  15).  the 
were  driven  from  their  primitive  seats  by  the  Scythiaiu , 
and  moved  down,  in  consequence,  npon  Aaia  Minor, 
which  they  invaded  and  ravaged  during  the  reiitn  r| 
Ardys,  kins;  of  Lydia.  the  successor  of  Gvges.  Str.oo, 
however,  places  the  incuraion  of  the  Cnnmerisnc  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  or  a  little  before  the  birth  of  -'-a 
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poet.  (Strab.,  20.)  Weasel,  rig 
•f  Strata  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus;  but  Larcher 
incline*  to  the  opinion  that  two  different  incursions  are 
■poken  of,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  He  makes  the 
former  of  these  anterior  even  to  the  time  assigned  by 
Strabo,  and  thinks  it  preceded  by  a  short  period  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  supposes  this,  moreover,  to  be  the 
one  alluded  toby  Euripides.  (Iph  in  Taur  .,  1115, 
««««. — Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,6.)  According  to  thin 
view  of  the  subject,  Herodotus  speaks  merely  of  the 
Utter  of  these  two  inroads.  Volney  maintains,  in  like 
manner,  that  there  were  two  incursions  of  the  Cim- 
merians, but  he  places  the  first  of  these  in  the  reign  of 
Aidys  (699  B.C  ),  to  whichr  he  thinks  Herodotus  al- 
ludes m  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  book  ;  and  the 
second  one  in  the  time  of  Alyattea  and  Cvaxares, 
which  ho  supposes  to  be  the  inroad  alluded  to  by  He- 
rodotus  in  the  one  hundred  and  third  chanter  of  the 
same  book.  (  Volney,  SuppL  m  f Herod.,  it  Lurcher, 
p.  75,  aeff .)  It  appears  much  more  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  refer  all  to  but  one  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Cimmerian  race,  commencing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
dy*.  and  continued  until  the  reign  of  Alyattea  (616. 
B.C.),  when  these  barbarians  were  expelled  from  the 
Asiatic  peninsula.  (Hahr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)— The 
account  given  by  Herodotus  is,  that  the  Cimmerians, 
when  they  came  into  Asia  Minor,  took  Sardis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  that  they  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  of  Cyaxarrs. 
(Herod  ,  I,  15,  see.)  The  aame  Historian  makes  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Palus  Mcotis  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
and  when  driven  out  "from  Europe,"  aa  he  expresses 
himself  (fx  n»r  Evpuwne),  by  the  Scythians,  to  have 
fled  along  the  upper  ahore  of  the  Euxine  to  Colchis, 
and  thence  to  hsve  passed  into  Asis  Minor.  (Herod., 
1,  103.)  Niebuhr,  with  very  good  reason,  insists  thst 
Herodotus  hss  here  fsllen  into  an  error,  and  that  all 
the  wandering  races  which  have  in  succession  occupied 
the  regions  of  Scythia,  have,  when  driven  out  by  other 
tribes  from  the  east,  moved  forth  in  a  western  direction 
towards  the  country  around  the  Danube.  The  Cim- 
merians, therefore,  must  have  come  into  Asia  Minor 
from  the  east.  As  regards  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  same  acute  critic  supposes  it  to  hsve 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Cimme- 
rian horde  having  been  left  in  this  quartet,  and  having 
continued  to  occupy  the  Tauric  Chersonese  as  late  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonics  in  these  parts. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Sehri/ten,  p.  365,  sees.) — The  an- 
cients differed  in  opinion  as  regarded  the  orthography  of 
the  name  Cimmerii,  some  being  in  favour  of  KepSepioi, 
others  of  XttpJptot.  (Hetyeh.,  $.  *. — Eu»tath.,  ad 
Oaf.,  10,  14.— Schol.,  ad  loc—Ariftoph.,  Ran.,  189. 
—  Elynud  Mag,  p.  613.  —  Toss,  Weltk.,  p.  14.) 
Modern  scholars  are  in  like  manner  divided  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  14  Cimmerian"  itself.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
first  knowledge  of  this  race  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  stories  told  of  the 
gloom  which  enshrouded  the  Cimmerian  land,  and  of 
the  other  appalling  circumstances  connected  with  this 
people,  were  mere  Phoenician  inventions  to  deter  the 
Grecian  traders  from  visiting  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  Bochart  derives  the  word  41  Cimmerian" 
from  the  Phoenician  kamar,  or  trimmer,  "  tenebroeum." 
(Geogr  Sarr  ,  cot.  691 . — Compare  Job.  3, 5.)  Hence 
we  read  of  Cimmerians,  not  only  in  Lower  Asia,  but 
also  in  the  remotest  west  and  north.  44  The  Cimme- 
rians," says  Euststhius, 44  are  a  people  in  the  west,  on 
the  Oceanos  :  they  dwell  not  far  from  Hades."  (Com- 
pare Tsetz.,  ad  Lycopkr ,  695,  and  consult  the  article 
A  vermis.)  Another  clsss  of  etymologists,  however, 
deduce  the  word  in  question  from  the  Celtic,  and  make 
the  Cimmerii  identical  with  the  Kimri,  whence  the  later 
Cimbn.    (Volney,  Suppl.,  dtc.,  p.  76.)   Tho  Cim- 
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Celtic  race.  There  is  something  extremely  plausible 
in  this  supposition,  snd  in  this  way,  too,  we  may,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  Boc hart's  derivation, 
for  the  existence  of  Cimmerii,  or  Celts,  in  the 
west.    (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  26.  not.) 

CmnXkiuM,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  Theodosia.  It  is  now  Esk\- 
Knm  (Old  Knui),  on  the  river  Tscfutruck.  (Mela, 
1,  19  ) 

CmoLca,  one  of  the  Cyclsdes,  northeast  of  Melos. 
Its  more  ancient  name  was  Echiouaa,  or  Viper's  Isl- 
and, from  the  number  of  vipers  which  infested  it  be- 
fore it  was  inhabited.  It  produced  what  was  called 
the  Cimolia  terra,  a  species  of  earth  resembling,  in 
some  of  its  properties,  fuller's  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it.  (Theophraal.,  de  Laptd  ,  2.  107.— 
Strabo,  484.)  The  ancients  used  it  for  cleaning  their 
clothes.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a  loose  texture, 
mixed  with  sand  or  smalt  pebbles,  insipid  to  the  taste, 
and  unctuous  lo  the  touch.  The  substance,  accoro  n-j 
to  Sir  John  Hill  (ad  Tkeopkr.,  I.  c).  which  comes 
nearest  to  the  Cimolian  earth  of  antiquity,  is  the  Stea- 
tite of  the  Soap-rock  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  com- 
mon matter  of  a  great  part  of  the  cliff  near  the  lizard 
Point.  Cimolus  is  now  Kiaudi,  though  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Argentina.  (Crmtnsr's  Ant. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  405  ) 

Cimon,  I.  son  of  Miltiades,  and  of  Hrgesipyle  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Tbracian  prince.    His  education, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  very  much  neglected,  and 
he  himself  indulged,  at  first,  in  every  species  of  ex- 
cess.   At  his  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  scanty  fortune,  and  he  would  per- 
haps have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  of  fifty 
talents,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  parent,  and 
which  the  son  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  public  treas- 
ury, had  not  Cslliaa,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  his  half-sister  Eu- 
nice, undertaken  to  discharge  the  sum  as  the  price  of 
her  hand.    (Kid.  Callias,  Elpinice.)    Cimon,  bow- 
ever,  had  attracted  notice,  and  gained  reputation,  by 
the  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  ibe  occasion  of  leav- 
ing the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  when  be 
was  the  foremost  to  hang  up  a  bridle  in  the  Acropous, 
as  a  sign  that  be  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet ;  and 
also  by  the  valour  with  which  he  fought  et  Sals  mis 
Aristides,  in  psrticular,  saw  in  bun  a  fit  coadjutor 
to  himself  and  antagonist  to  Themistocles,  sad  ex- 
erted himself  in  his  favour ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  disgusted  by  the  arro- 
gance of  Pausanias,  united  themselves  with  Alb*n«, 
was  owing  in  a  groat  measure  to  Cimon'a  mild  tem- 
per, and  to  his  frank  and  gentle  manners.     The  popu- 
larity of  Themistocles  was  already  declining,  while 
Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enterprises,  was  rap- 
idly rising  in  public  favour.    He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  Thrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  took 
Eton,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country 
He  conquered  the  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabitant*  sf 
which  were  addicted  to  piracy;  and  brought  thence  to 
Athens  what  were  deemed  the  bones  of  the  national 
hero  Theseos.    He  next  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  went  against  the  Persian 
fleet  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  The 
Persians,  although  superior  in  number,  did  nol 
sbide  an  engagement,  but  sailed  op  the  river  u 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  land 
Cimon,  however,  provoked  them  to  a  battle,  and,  hav- 
ing defeated  and  sunk  or  taken  two  hundred  ships, 
landed  his  men,  flushed  with  victory,  and  complete- 
ly routed  the  Persian  armv.    Returning  u>  A  then > 
after  these  two  victories  thus  achieved  in  a  single 
day,  he  employed  the  perquisites  of  hia  command,  and 
the  resources  which  be  had  acquired  from  his  sec- 
over  the  barbarians,  in  the  embellishment  of 
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the  wants  of  the  indi- 
fen i.  He  laid  a  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  long 
■alls  wua  magnificent  solidity  at  his  own  charge, 
sad  list  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built  with  the 
«•  *une»  which  he  brought  from  Asia  into  the  coffers 
af  the  state.  He  also  set  the  example  of  adorning  the 
fuoltc  places  of  the  city  with  trees,  and,  by  introdu- 
cing a  stream  of  water,  converted  the  Academy,  a  spot 
«fl*MU  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  from  sn  and  wsste 
tat*  a  delightful  grove.  (Vid.  Academus.)  He  threw 
>..;.»  r  :t,c  it  ricfs  of  bis  6tlds  and  orchards,  that  all  who 

not  oalv  gave  the  osoal  entertainments  expected  from 
tae  rich  to  the  members  of  his  own  borough,  hut  kept 
a  tabir  constantly  open  for  them.  He  never  appeared 
:-!  put*;  -  w.thout  a  number  ot  pc  >  attending  him 
at  good  apparel,  who,  when  they  met  with  any  elderly 
scantily  dothed,  would  insist  on  exchanging 
amies  for  his  threadbare  covering.  It 
of  the  same  agents,  respectfully  to  ap- 
aay  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  good  character, 
they  might  see  standing  in  the  market-place, 
silently  to  pat  some  small  nieces  of  money  into 
r  bands.     This  Utter  kind  of  expenditure  was  cer- 

tbat  of  a  demagogue,  because  Cimon  sought  popu- 
not  merely  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
and  has  party — About  466  B.C.,  Cimon  was 
to  the  Thracssn  Chersonese,  of  which  the  Per- 
eu!l  kept  possession,  and  having  dnven  them  out, 
reduced  the  island  of  Thasus,  and  took  posses- 
saw,  of  the  Thasian  gold-minea  on  the  neighbouring 
eeotinent  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  returned  to  At- 
uea.  when  an  accusation  was  preferred  against  him  of 

by  the  King  of  Macedonia,  bc- 
I.  not,  according  to  the  common 
from  attacking  the  Macedonians  then  at 
with  Athens,  but  from  striking  a  blow  at  the 
tribes  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  who 
cot  off  the  Athenian  settlers  on  the  banks 
(  Vtd  Amphipolis  )  From  this  ae- 
Cimon  bad  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having 
however,  after  this,  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
asa  the  Spartans  before  Ithome,  and  the  latter  having, 
after  sesse  interval,  sent  back  their  Athenian  silica, 
whora  they  suspected  of  not  lending  them  sny  effectual 
aswataare,  the  irritation  produced  by  this  national  in- 
*ok  fell  principally  upon  Cimon,  who  was  known  to  be 
as  *&:mrrr  of  the  Spartan  character  and  constitution, 
and  Tte  was  accordingly  driven  into  exile.  Subse- 
however,  made  the  Athenians  feel  the 
of  thas  able  commander,  and  he  was  recalled  and 
wat  oti  an  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Cyprus;  bat 
*e  was  earned  oft  by  illness,  or  the  consequences  of  a 
>our  of  Citiura,  to  which  plsce  he 
Hie  spin i,  however,  still  animated 
for  the  fleet,  when  sailing  home  with 
aia  remains,  gained  a  naval  victory  over  a  large  squsd- 
ssq  of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  galleys  near  the  Cyprian 
Sara  rata,  and  followed  up  this  victory  by  another  which 
taev  gained  on  shore,  cither  over  the  troops  which  had 
hasted  from  the  enemy's  ships,  or  over  a  land  force 
fcf  whicb  they  were  supported. — Cimon  was,  beyond 
iapaie.  the  ablest  and  most  successful  general  of  his 
day ;  aad  bis  victories  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of 
Athena,  which  almost  dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon 
In  after  times,  Cimon 's  military  renown 
by  the  report  of  a  peace  which  his  vic- 
had  compelled  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on 
to  the  monarchy.  These 
had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  distance 
jra*  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horseback, 
coast,  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth 
af  tee  Bosporus  and  the  Chelidunian  ialands  into 
This  peace,  of  which  Isocrates,  De- 


mosthenes,  Diodorus,  and  Plutarch  apeak,  never  took 
place.  The  silence  of  Thucydides  is  conclusive  on 
the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vague  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  very  authors  who  do  men- 
tion it.  The  fable  seems  to  have  sprung  up,  or  to 
have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the  rhetorical  school 
of  Isocrstes,  snd  to  hsve  been  transmitted  through  tho 
orators  to  the  historians.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Ctm.—Tktrl- 
wall's  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  2,  *eqq  ) 

CincTa  lex,  was  proposed  by  M.  Cincrus,  a  tit* 
hune  of  the  people,  A  U.C.  549.  It  enacted,  that  no 
one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause.    (Liv.,  34,  4.— Tec  ,  Ann.,  11,  6  ) 

Cincinnatos,  L.  Quintius,  a  Roman  patrician, 
whose  nsme  belongs  to  the  esrlier  history  of  the  re- 
public, snd  has  a  well-known  and  spirit-stirnng  legend 
connected  with  it.  His  son,  Kawo  Quintins,  had  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  violent  language  towards 
tho  tribunes,  and  the  father  had  retired  to  his  own  pat- 
rimony, aloof  from  popular  tumulta.  The  successes 
of  the  j€qui  and  Volsci,  however,  rendered  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dictator  necessary,  and  Cmemnatus 
was  chosen  to  that  high  office.  The  delegates  who 
were  sent  to  snnounce  this  unto  him,  found  the  Ro- 
man noble  ploughing  his  own  fields;  and  from  the 
plough  he  was  transferred  to  the  highest  magistracy  of 
hia  native  state.  The  dictator  laid  aaide  his  rural 
habiliments,  assumed  the  ensign*  of  absolute  power, 
levied  a  new  army,  marched  all  night  to  bring  the  ne- 
cessary succour  to  the  consul  Minuctus,  who  wss 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  blockaded  in  his  camp, 
and  before  morning  aurrounded  the  enemy's  army,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  exactly  similsr  to  that  in 
which  the  Romans  had  been  placed.  The  baffled 
iCqm  were  glad  to  submit  to  the  victors  terms ;  and 
Cincinnati!*,  thereupon  returning  in  tnumph  to  Rome, 
laid  down  his  dictatorial  power,  after  having  held  it 
onlv  fourteen  days,  and  returned  to  his  farm.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  was  again  appointed  dictator,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  Spunus  Melius  (aid.  Melius),  snd 
nrrain  proved  himself  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
(Vol.  Mmx,  4,  4,  7  —  Lh>.,  3,  86.) 

CiNias,  a  Thessalian,  a  minister  and  friend  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  snd  employed  by  the  latter  on  many  embassies. 
He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Demoatbenea,  and  possessed 
considerable  talents  as  an  orator.  Having  been  sent 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  he  com- 
pared the  senate,  on  his  return,  to  an  assembly  of 
kings,  snd  a  war  with  the  Romans  to  a  contest  with 
another  ijemean  hydra.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Pyrrk.) 

Cinoulum,  a  town  of  Ptcenum,  southwest  of  Anco* 
na.  It  surrendered  to  Cesar,  though  Labienus,  then 
a  great  partisan  of  Pompey,  bad  raised  and  constructed 
its  fortifications  at  his  own  expense.  The  modem 
name  is  Cingolo.  (Cits.,  BelL  Civ.,  1,  15.— Cte., 
Bp.  ad  Alt.,  7,  11— Si/  Hal.,  10,  34.) 

Cinna,  L.  Cornelias,  an  adherent  of  Marina,  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
that  leader  and  Sylla.  Having  attained  to  the  con- 
sulship, after  tho  proscription  of  M arms  by  his  oppo- 
nent, he  began  to  exert  himself  for  the  recall  of  the 
former,  and  accused  Sylla,  who  was  just  going  as 
proconsul  to  Asia,  of  maladministration.  That  com- 
mander, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint. 
After  the  departure  of  Sylla,  he  brought  forward  once 
more  the  law  of  Sulpicius,  which  admitted  the  Italians 
into  all  the  thirty-five  tribes  without  distinction.  A 
violent  riot  ensued,  numbers  were  slain,  and  Cinna, 
with  hm  chief  partisans,  was  driven  from  the  city  by 
his  colleague  Octavius.  The  Italian  towns,  regarding 
the  cause  of  Cinna  as  their  own,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  He  collected  -thirty  legions, 
called  tbe  proscribed  to  his  support,  and  with  Marius, 
Scrtorins,  and  Carbo,  marched  upon  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome.    A  scene  of  bloodshed  snd  lawlcae 
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ancient  or  modern  times,  and  has  deservedly  procured 
for  those  who  were  the  actor*  in  it  the  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence of  all  posterity     Cimia  and  Menus,  by  their 
own  authority,  now  declared  themselves  consuls  for 
the  enauing  year;  but  Marius dying,  after  having  only  ] 
held  that  office  for  seventeen  days,  Cinna  remained  in  \ 
effect  the  abeolute  master  of  Rome.    During  the  j 
apace  of  three  years  after  this  victory  of  his,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  possession  of  the  government  at  home, 

■  period  during  which,  as  Cicero  remarks  (De  Clar. 
Oral.,  62),  the  republic  waa  without  laws  and  without 
dignity.  At  length,  however,  Sylla,  after  terminating 
the  war  with  Mithradatcs,  prepared  to  march  home 
with  his  army  and  punish  his  opjionects.  Cinna,  with 
his  colleague  Carbo,  resolved  thereupon  lo  cross  the 
Adriatic,  and  anticipate  Sylla  by  attacking  him  in 
Greece ;  but  a  mutiny  of  their  troops  ensued,  m  which 
Cinna  waa  alain,  B.C.  77.    Haughty,  violent,  always 

.  eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  debauchery,  precipi- 
tate in  his  plans,  hut  always  displaying  courage  in  their 
execution,  Cinna  attained  to  a  power  little  less  absolute 
than  that  afterward  held  by  Sylla  or  Cesar :  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  his  usurpation  should  have 
been  so  little  noticed  by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself 
should  be  so  little  known,  that  scarcely  a  single  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  record  (Ap- 
pian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  64.— IV//.  PaJerc,  2,  43.  seqq  — 
Apptan,  B.  C ,  I,  74,  seqq.— Pint.,  Vit.  6>//..  22  — 
Ltv.,  Epit.,  83,  die.) — II.  One  of  the  conspirators 
against  Catsar  (Plut.,  Vu  Cess.)— III.  C.  HeJvius,  a 
Roman  poet,  intimate  with  Cesar,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons  at  the  time  wheu  the  Utter  was  assassinated. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  lo  attend  the  obsequies 
of  Caesar,  but,  being  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  Cinna 
the  conspirator,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  them  (Plut., 
Vtt  Ceu.)  Hclvius  composed  a  poem  entitled  Smyr- 
na, (or  Zmyrna),  on  which  be  was  employed  nine  or 
ten  years.  Four  fragments  of  it  have  reached  us.  It 
appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  considerable 
obscurity  of  meaning  until  the  grammarian  Crassitius 
wrote  an  able  commentary  upon  it  (Sucton.,  JUustr. 
Gram.,  18.)  Some  other  fragments  have  also  reached 
ua  of  other  productions  of  this  poet.  (  Wdckrrt,  de  C. 
Helt.  Cmn.  pott.  Comment  — Bahr,  Gtsch.  Rom.  Lit  , 
vol.  1,  p.  164  ) 

Cinri ana,  a  town  of  I.usitania,  in  the  northern  or 
northwestern  section  of  the  country.  Its  precise  sit- 
uation has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  According  to 
some,  it  corresponds  to  Sttania,  a  deserted  spot,  six 
leagues  east  of  Braga.  Others,  however,  make  it  the 
same  with  certain  ruins,  called  at  the  present  day 
Chalcedony  and  lying  near  CaUtas  Ac  Gerez.  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Portugal.    (  Vol.  Max.,  6,  4,  ext. 

.  I. — Link,  Rcisen  dutch  Porlugall,  vol.  2,  p.  3,  seqq. 
—Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2.  p  399.) 

Cinyps  and  Cikyphus  (KiVe^,  Herod. — Ktvv^oc, 
Plol ,  Strab. — Kivvfioc,  Suid  ),  a  small  river  of  Africa, 
below  Tripolis,  falling  into  the  sea  southwest  of  the 
promontory  of  Cephaic  Herodotus  (4,  198)  speaks 
of  the  land  around  this  river  as  being  remarkably  fer- 

■  tile,  and  equal  to  any  other  laud  in  the  production  of 
corn.  The  water  of  this  stream  was  conveyed  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  city  of  Ixsptis  Magna.  Hoc  hart  de- 
rives the  nsme  of  the  Cinyps  or  Cinyphus  from  the 
Phoenician  Ktnphod,  "  porcupine's  river,"  the  porcu- 
pine being  found,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  192),  in 
psrta  of  the  country  watered  by  this  stream.  ( Bochart, 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  1,  24,  cot.  486  )  The  modem  name  of 
the  Cinyps  is  Wadt  Quaham,  and  travellers  describe 
the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood  as  being  still  remarkable 
for  its  fertility.  (Ruler,  Erdkundc*  vol.  1,  p.  927  — 
Beeeky's  Travels,  p.  71.) 

Cinyras,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  father,  bv  Myrrha,  of 
Adonis.  (Kid  Adonis  and  Myrrha  )  He  bears  his 
part  in  the  myth  of  the  sun-god,  and  his  name  appears 
to  come  from  the  Phoenician  Kmnor,  whence  the 


Greek  Ktvvpa,  and  also  niwpifc,  "  to  mourn'*  or  "  la- 
ment."   (Keigkttcy's  Mythology,  p.  143.) 

CiacKii,  I.  a  promontory  of  Laltutn,  below  Antium. 
now  Monte  Ctreello.  It  was  the  (aided  residence  ol 
Circe  ;  the  adjacent  country  being  very  low,  aud  giv- 
ing this  promontory  at  •  distance  the  appearance  af 
an  island.  It  would  seem,  that  Hesiod's  making  the 
kings  of  the  Tyrrhem  to  have  been  descended  fr«MB 
Circe  and  l  lyases,  led  to  the  opmion  that  the  i»h»nd 
of  that  goddess  was  to  be  fo-ind  on  the  Italian  coast. 
An  accidental  resemblance  in  name  also  may  have 
induced  many  to  select  this  promontory  as  the  place 
of  her  abode.  Homer's  account,  however,  of  the  take 
of  Circe  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.  The  i&land 
was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lofty  promontory. 
The  adjacent  sea  also  is  represented  by  ibe  poet  as 
boundless  to  the  view,  which  is  not  the  case  as«  regards 
Circeu.  (Mannert,  Geogr,  vol.  9,  pt.  I  p  621.) 
But,  in  truth,  it  requires  too  great  a  stretch  of  trw 
imagination  to  believe  that  Homer,  and  the  other 
who  have  sung  of  the  charms  of  Circe,  were 
t'lng  places  which  h*>d  an  actual  existence.  It  is  more 
than  probable,  tliat  the  fiction  relative  to  the  abode  of 
Circe,  received  Us  application  to  the  Italian  coaat  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  m  which  Homer  wrote,  wheu. 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  poems,  it  became  ■  matter  of 
belief.  (Cluver.,  Ilal  Ant.,  vol.  2.  p.  1O0O — Crm- 
mer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)  Niebuhr,  however, 
makes  the  fable  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  mountain.  (Rom  Hut,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  3d  ed  , 
Cambridge  transl  )—  The  promontory  of  Circeu  was 
famed  for  its  oysters  ia  the  time  of  both  Horace  and 
Juvenal.  (Horat  ,  Sal.,*, 4,  33  — Jiie  .  4,  140  >— II. 
A  town  of  ljitium,  standing  rather  inland  from  the 
promontory  just  mentioned,  probably  on  the  *ite  of  the 
village  of  San  Felice,  where  some  ruins  are  saiil  to  ha 
visible.  (Corradtni,  IVf.  Lot..  1.  9,  p.  98 — Pmtttu. 
Via  Appui,  I,  16.  p.  113.)  We  first  hear  of  this  ptare 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquintus  Siqterbus  ;  Dionv*nis  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  colonized  by  his  soldiers,  an  being 
an  important  place  from  its  situation  near  the  Pometi- 
nns  Campus  and  the  sea.-  (4,63. — Compare  Ltrw.  I, 
56.)  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  town  ex- 
isted before  this  period.  Circeii  appears  to  have  octr 
still  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  mentions  that  Cirre 
was  worshipped  there  (N.  D ,  3.  19.)  It  was 
signed  to  Ucpidu*  an  the  place  of  his  exile  t>v 
(Suet.,  Aug.,  16  ) 

Cikck.  sister  of  .-Fetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  daughter 
of  the  Sun  and  Perse,  one  of  the  ocean- nymph*. 
(Homer  gives  the  mother's  name  as  Perse,  bin  H«- 
siod,  Apollodorus.  and  others,  Perseis  )  Circe  is  cel- 
ebrated for  her  tkill  in  magic  arts,  and  for  her  knowl- 
edge of  subtile  poisons.  According  to  Homer  (Od  , 
10,  135,  seqq  ).  she  dwelt  in  an  island,  attended  bv 
four  nymphs,  and  all  persona  who  approaehvd  her 
dwelling  were  first  feaMed,  and  then,  on  tasting  the 
contents  of  her  magic  cup.  converted  into  swinr. 
When  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  ber  ahores,  he 
deputed  some  of  his  companions  lo  explore  the  coon 
try  ;  these,  incautiously  partaking  of  the  banqnel  set 
before  them.  were,  by  the  effect  of  the  enchanted  po- 
tion, transformed  as  above.  When  l'ly«»c<<  hirnaelf, 
on  hearing  of  their  misfortune  from  Eurvlocl»«i»,  »ct 
|ont  to  release  them  or  share  their  fate,  h^  wa»  ti%ct  tv 

Hermes,  who  gave  him  a  plant  named  Moiy 
i  potent  against  her  magic,  and  directed  him  how  Co 
i  act.    Accordingly,  when  she  reached  him  the  medi- 
1  cated  cup,  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and  Circe,  thinking  it 
,  had  produced  its  usual  effect,  striking  him  with  hv»r 
wand,  hade  him  go  join  his  comrades  in  their  *tv. 
But  Ulysses,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  to  slur 
her ;  and  the  terrified  goddess  bound  herself  bv  a 
[  solemn  oath  to  do  him  no  injury.    She  afterward,  at 
j  his  desire,  restored  his  companions  to  their  pristine 
,  form,  and  they  all  abode  in  her  dwelling  for  an  em  r* 
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year    Care  is  Mid  to  bare  had  by  Ulyasea  a  «on 

Teiegooos,  »bo  afterward  unwittingly  slew  his  own  fa- 
ther Hesaod.  id  his  Theogony  (1011),  saya  Agnus 
i-d  Latinos  (not  the  king  of  Latium),  ''who,  alar  in 
tae  recesa  of  the  holy  isles,  ruled  over  all  the  renowned 
Ty»semans."  Later  writers  took  great  liberties  with 
kv  Barn  uvea  of  Homer  and  llesiod.  Thus,  for  ex- 
aspic,  Dionysius,  the  cyclographer,  makes  Circe  the 
a*«£fcirr  of  -Eete»  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  hia 
asst&er  Perse*.  He  goea  on  to  aay,  that  abe  was 
awmed  to  the  king;  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  she 
•MBM-l.  a>.d  •»«-!£•  <i  his  kingdom;  but,  governing 
tnaaarally,  eh*  wat  expelled,  and  then  fled  to  a 
assert  isle  of  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  aaid,  to  the 
aesdiand  named  from  her  in  Italy.  (Kid.  Ctrceii.) 
The  l<atio  poets  thence  took  occasion  to  connect  Circe 
sua  taeir  own  scanty  mythology.  It  was  fabled,  for 
txaaple.  that  abe  had  been  married  to  King  Picus, 
ssaae,  by  her  magic  art,  she  changed  into  a  bird. 
ilW.  Su„  4.  45  —  fiaaVat,  261—  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
£e-.  3,  SOU — OvuL,  Met,  14,  320.  stag  )  Another 
ky*nd  made  ber  the  mother  of  Faunus,  by  the  god  of 
u*  sea.  (.\onnus,  13,  328  )  The  herb  Moly  is  aaid. 
by  these  late  writers,  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
sf  a  gisot  slain  by  the  Sun,  in  aid  of  hia  daughter  in 
her  stand.  Its  name,  we  axe  told,  cornea  from  the 
agfat  (puZoc).  Its  dower  is  white,  aa  the  warrior  waa 
•sat  Sua.  (Pto/.,  Hepkttst.  ap  Phot ,  Cod  .,  190,  vol.  1, 
►  149,  ed  Bekker.—Kcghdey's  Mythology,  p.  267.) 
Asms*  other  supernatural  acts  ascribed  to  Circe,  was 
aer  converting  Scylla  into  a  hideous  sea-monster, 
trad.  Sol  la.) —  Various  theories  have  been  atarted 
iar  explaining  the  fable  of  Circe  and  her  transforma- 
tion ol  men  into  swine.  Heyne (Exeurs.  1,  ad  Virg., 
£»..  7.  p.  103)  thinks,  that  Homer  merely  gave  an 
Wioncal  aspect,  as  it  were,  to  an  allegory  invented 
If  boom  earlier  poet,  and  in  which  the  latter  wished 
to  shew  the  brutalizing  influence  of  aensual  indulgen- 
ce*. (Compare  Wachimuth,  ad  Athen  ,2,  2,  p.  216.) 
Creoxer  'Symictik.  roL  4,  p.  22)  sees  in  the  name 
Cirre  (hupcij)  an  allusion  to  some  magic  ring,  aince 
UDf^  is  the  Doric  form  for  npinoc,  "  a  ring."  {Greg. 
Cartsra  .  $  ISS.—Koen.  ad  toe.)  J.  C.  Wolf  (Mul. 
(r'SY  .  Ac.,  fragm.  312)  ia  in  favour  of  another  ex- 
planation, n  support  of  which  he  cites  Bochart  ( Geogr. 
Saw,  1,  33)  and  Fabnciua  (BiW.  Grot.,  vol  13,  p. 
1301  The  historians  from  whom  Diodurua  Sicuiua 
ft.  106)  derived  his  information,  repreaent  the  knowl- 
esVeoi  Circe  and  Medea  as  purely  natural,  and  relating 
■i-  rly  to  the  efficacy  of  poisons  and  W adieu. 
He  «l*o,  drugs  which  produced  mental  atupefac- 
tier,  without  impairing  the  physical  powers,  are  thought 
bf  'x>  have  given  n*e,  in  this  and  other  eases,  to 
the  accounts  of  men  being  transformed  into  brutes. 

s.  ..  ./.:«  Snrnrrs  Occulte.%,  ckc. — Fottign  Quar- 
terly Renew,  No.  12,  p.  427  and  444.)  Porphyry 
*. the  meaning  of  the  fable  relative  to  Circe  was 
us*,  ibat  impure  souls  passed  after  death  into  the  bod- 
ies of  brutes,  a  doctrine  uught  by  the  school  of  Py- 
thagoras. (Compare  Heeren,  ad  Stob.  Eel.  Phys.  et 
Etk,  1.  &*,  vol.  1.  p.  1047.) 

Cite  res,  a  violent  wind  blowing  in  the  southern  parts 
rf  Gael,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
farr  was  so  exeat,  that  it  carried  off  the  roofs  of  d  well- 
armed  men,  riders,  and  even  loaded 
(Colo,  Orig.,  lib.  3,  ap.  Aul.  Gell.,  2,  22.) 
h  blew  from  the  northwest.  Its  Gallic  name  waa 
Kirk,  i  e.  "the  impetuous"  or  "destructive."  In 
A -acme,  lark  means  impetuosity,  and  also  a  hurricane 
(Coatpare  Adeimng,  Mithradates,  vol.  2,  p.  53. — Cam 
«Wa  Bruajuna,  p.  19  )  In  Gaelic,  Cturrach  means 
•jmi  which  strikes  or  destroys.  (Armstrong'' s  Galtc 
D*t„  a.  ». —  Tkterry,  Hutotre  des  Gatdois,  vol.  2,  p. 

Favortn.  Gallus,  ap.  Gell.,  2,  22.— Sen- 
Sat,  b,  n.—Pltn  ,  2,  47.) 
ca,  a  name  given  at  Rome  to  a  species  of  ob- 


CIR 

long-circular  building,  erected  for  exhibiting  ahowa  and 
gamee.  The  moat  ancient  and  celebrated  of  these 
structures,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  Roman 
capital,  waa  the  Circua  Maximus.  It  was  built  by 
Tarquinius  Priacus,  and  afterward,  at  different  timea, 
magnificently  adorned.  Thia  structure  lay  between 
the  Palatine  and  Avenline  hills.  Its  length  waa  three 
stadia  (218?^  feet),  and  the  breadth  a  little  over  one 
stadium,  with  rowa  of  seats  all  around,  rising  one  above 
another.  The  loweat  of  thcac  aeata  were  of  atone, 
and  the  highest  of  wood,  and  separate  places  were  al- 
lotted to  the  senators  and  equites.  It  ia  said  to  have 
contained  at  least  150,000  persona,  or,  according  to 
othera,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  Pliny, 
250,000  ;  aome  moderns  say  380,000.  Ita  circumfe- 
rence was  one  mile.  It  waa  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  Euripua,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep,  and  with  porticoea  3  stories  high  ;  both  the 
work  of  Cesar.  The  canal  served  to  aupply  it  with 
water  in  naval  exhibitiona.  For  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Circi  in  general,  conault  the 
work  of  Burgess  (Description  of  the  Circus  on  the 
Via  Appia,  near  Home,  dec,  Lond.,  1828,  12mo). 

Cirrha,  a  town  of  Pbocis,  at  the  head  of  the  Crie- 
aaean  Gulf.  It  served  aa  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  and 
waa  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus, 
which  descends  from  Parnassus  Pausaniaa  (10,  37) 
reckoned  sixty  stadia  from  the  city  uf  Delphi  to  Cirrha. 
Thia  writer,  however,  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
town  of  which  we  are  here  speaking  with  Crissa,  a  city 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  hia  time,  but  which  former- 
ly stood  more  inland,  between  Cirrha  and  Delphi. 
Strabo  (418),  who  clearly  diatinguiahca  them,  mforma 
us  that  Cirrha  waa  situate  on  the  sea,  and  opposite  to 
Sic  von ;  and  that  the  distance  thence  to  Delphi  waa 
eighty  stadia.  The  Cirrbean  plain  and  port,  says  .  Es- 
chinea  (in  Ctes.,  p.  69  —  Compare  Pausan.,  10,  38), 
which  are  now  accursed,  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Cirrhi  i  and  Acragallida?,  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  aanclity  ol  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ran- 
sacked ita  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Amphictyona,  declared  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination waa  to  be  carried  on  against  theae  offenders, 
and  that  their  land  was  never  thereafter  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  Thia  decree  waa  executed  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  port  of  Citrha  was  then  demolished, 
and  ita  territory  declared  accursed,  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  oracle  ;  but  thia  edict  was  af- 
terward violated  by  the  Amphiaaians,  who  tilled  the 
land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  ia  evident  that  Cirrha 
still  exiated  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  aa  he  mentions 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Lalona,  aa  well  aa 
several  statues  worthy  of  notice.  The  ruins  of  Cirrha 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Gell,  near  the  village 
of  Xcno  Pegadia,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  the 
coaat,  close  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Pleiatus.  (Cro- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  153,  seqq  ) 

Cirtha  and  Cirta,  a  city  of  Numidia,  about  48 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ampsagas. 
It  waa  intended  as  the  royal  residence,  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  only  city  originally  in  the  country  and  erected 
by  Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the  Punic 
name  of  Cartha,  or  "  the  city."  It  was  the  residence 
of  Syphax,  Masinissa.  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land. 
When  Caraar  had  landed  in  Africa,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and  Juba,  a 
certain  Sittiua,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa, 
and  waa  roaming  along  the  latter  country  with  a  preda- 
tory band,  having  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  Cirta, 
took  it,  and  compelled  Juba  to  return  and  defend  hie 
kingdom.  Cesar  being  thua  relieved,  when  the  war 
was  over,  gave  Cirta  aa  a  reward  to  Sittiua,  with  a 
part  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  city  now  changed  its 
Colonia.  In  the  time  of  the  Era- 
b  on  i 
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its  fidelity  to  t'  at  prince,  be  repaired  and  re-embellished 
it,  giving  it  tl  •  name  of  Constantino.  Thia  name  re- 
mains, with  a  slight  variation,  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  small  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  toe  ancient  cap- 
ital is  still  called  Cosanhna.  (Appian,  Bell.  Pun. ,7. 
—Id.,  Bell.  Numtd.,  Ill  —  Id,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  96  — 
Strabo,  SSI  — Mela,  I,  l.—Plin.,  ft,  3.— Manturt, 
Otorgr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  310,  seqq.) 

CisalpIna  Gallia.    Fid.  Gallia. 

Cispadana  Gallia.    Vtd.  Gallia. 

Cissa.    Vid.  Susisna. 

Cieazis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as  daughter 
of  Cieeeus. 

Cimbus,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecuba. 
(KW.,  jEtl,  7,  320.)-II.  A  son  of  Melampus,  killed 
by  y£ncas.    (Id.,  10,  317.) 

Cissi  a,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Media  to  the  north, 
Babylonia  to  the  west,  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south, 
and  Persia  to  the  southeast,  lis  capital  was  Snsa. 
In  Cissia  was  Ardericca,  where  Darius  settled  those 
of  the  Eretrtana  whom  hia  naval  commanders  had 
brought  to  bim  as  prisoners  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand. (Vid.  Ardericca  and  Eretna.)  Susiana  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Cissia.  The  former  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  city  of  Suaa.  (Larcker,  Hist, 
d' Herod. — Table  Giographiquc,  vol.  8,  p  133.) 

Cissos,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thcs- 
»alonicat  which  contributed,  as  Strabo  asserts  (Epit. 
7,  p.  330),  to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  city.  The 
modem  name  ia  said  to  be  Cismi.  (French  Strabo, 
vol.  3,  p.  126.)  Xenophon  also  speaks  of  a  Mount 
Ctasua,  which  was  probably  in  this  direction.  (  Cyneg., 
e.  II,  1.) 

Citbjhon,  I.  a  king  of  Platva  in  Boeotia,  remarka- 
ble for  hie  wisdom.  By  bis  advice,  Jupiter  pretended 
to  be  contracting  a  second  marriage,  when  Juno  had 
quarrelled  with  and  left  him.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  the  goddess  became  reconciled  to  her  spouse. 
(Pausan.,  9,  3  )  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  given 
name  to  the  well-known  mountain-range  in  Bo?otia. 
'Pan tan.,  9,  I.)— II.  An  elevated  ridge  of  mountains, 
dividing  Boeotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afterward  from 
Attica,  and  finally  uniting  with  Mount  Pames  and 
other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  side  of 
that  province.  (Strabo,  405.)  It  was  dedicated,  as 
Pausanias  aflfirm?  (9,  2),  to  Jupiter  Cilhssronius,  and 
*ns  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  events  recorded  by  poets  and  other  writers. 
Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Actsnon,  the  death  of 
Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.  Here  also 
Bacchus  waa  aaid  to  hold  his  revels  and  celebrate  his 
mystic  orgies,  accompanied  by  his  usual  train  of  satyrs 
and  frantic  Bacchantca.  (Eurip..  Baccha,  1381  — 
Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1451.— Id.  tbid.,  1391—  Eurip ., 
PAom.,  809.)  We  know  from  Thucydidcs  (2,  75), 
that  thia  mountain  waa  once  supplied  with  forest  tim- 
ber, as  the  Peloponnesiana  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  thence  the  supply  they  required  for  carrying  on 
the  siege  of  Platasa.  But  Dodwell  says,  "  it  is  now 
shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation,"  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  "  it  is  barren,  or  covered  only 
withdatk  atunted  shrubs;  towards  the  summit,  bow* 
ever,  it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir.  from  which  it  de- 
rives 4ts  modern  name  of  ElaUa,  the  modem  Greek 
term  for  the  fir-tree  being,  like  the  ancient, fXdTa.*' 
(Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  281.—  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  218,  seqq.) 

Citium,  one  of  the  most  sncient  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  northeast  of  Ami- 
thus.  Josephus  says  it  waa  built  by  Chittim,  the 
son  of  Javen.  (Ant  Jud.,  1.  7.— Compare  Epiphan., 
Hot.,  1,  30  —  Hxeron  in  Jes.,  5,  23.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Zeno ;  and  Diogenes  La- 
ertiua,  in  hia  life  of  that  philosopher,  reports,  that  this 
town  had  been  colonized  by  the  Pbcenicians,  a  circum- 


stance which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  (de  Fin-*  4,  W] 
end  Suidss  (*.  v.  Znvuv).  Citium  wss  besieged,  at 
the  close  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  Athenian  forces 
under  the  command  of  Ciroon.  ( Tkueyd. ,  1,  112.) 
According  to  Diodorua  Siculus  (12.  3),  the  place  sur- 
rendered ;  but  it  was  the  last  exploit  of  that  dwtintroish- 
ed  general,  for  he  was  coon  after  taken  ill,  ana  died! 
on  board  hie  ship  in  the  harbour.  (Plut.  et  Com  Nep  , 
tit.  Cim  )  Citium  waa  a  bishopric  under  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.    The  piece  still  retains  the  name  of  CA:- 

H.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  879,  acq. ) 
Ciua,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  northwest- 
ern pert  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Rhodope,  and  falling 
into  the  Ister.  It  is  now  the  Ester.  D'Anrille  call* 
the  river  Ceseus. — II.  A  river  and  town  of  Bitbynia. 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of  Persra, 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it,  after  bis  own 
name,  Prusias.    (Vid.  Prusiss.) 

CiviLts,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a  sedition 
against  the  Roman  power  during  the  controversy  for 
empire  between  Vitelline  and  Vespasian.  Tacitus  ha* 
furniabed  ua  with  interesting  and  copious  details  of 
this  long- protracted  conflict.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  A,  13. — 
Id.  to.,  5,  14,  dec.) 

Clan  is,  a  river  of  Etnrria,  now  la  Chianau  rising 
near  Arretium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  northeast  of 
Vulsinii.  It  msy  be  seen  from  Tacitus  that  a  project 
was  once  agitated  for  causing  its  waters,  which  formed 
large  marshes  near  Clusium,  to  discharge  themselves 
into  the  Arnus.  (Tacit  ,  Ann.,  1,79.)— II.  (or  Clantas), 
s  river  of  Campania,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Internum. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Nola,  and  flows  at  no 
great  distance  from  Acerre.  The  modern  name  is 
I&gno.   By  some  writers  the  ancient  name  ia  given  as 

I.  ilernus.  (Strabo,  243. — Lie.,  32, 29.)  This  stream 
is  apt  to  stagnate  near  ita  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  to 
form  marshes,  anciently  known  aa  the  Paine  Litems, 
now  Lago  di  Patria.  The  appellation  Clanius  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Etrurian  Clanis.  (Midler, 
Etrusker,  vol.  1.  p.  146,  in  not.)  Pliny  names  them 
both  Glanis.    (Plin.,  8,  9.) 

Claros,  a  cilv  of  Ionia,  northeast  of  Colophon  and 
southeast  of  Lebedus.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple, 
grove,  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  celebrated  seat  of 
divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  soon 
sfter  the  siege  of  Troy,  snd  the  poets  relste  many  tales 
with  regard  to  a  contention  in  prophetic  skill  which 
took  place  here  between  Calchas  and  Mopeua,  snd 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  former. 
(Vid.  Calchas.)  Tacitus  gives  sn  account  of  the  visit 
paid  by  Germanicus  to  this  oracle.  (Ann.,  2,  54.) 
The  priesthood  waa  confined  to  certain  families,  prin- 
cipally of  Miletus.  The  number  snd  names  of  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  were  announced  to 
the  seer,  who,  having  descended  into  the  care  and 
drunk  of  the  spring,  revealed  in  verse  to  each  his  most 
secret  thoughts.  On  this  occasion  it  is  said  that  a 
apeedy  death  waa  announced  to  Germanicus.  The 
oracle  continued  to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (5,  29), 
and  as  late  aa  the  reign  of  Constantino.  Considera- 
ble vestiges  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Zille,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  sncient  Claros.  (Cramer's- Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  359,  seq.) 

ClastidTum.  a  town  of  Liguris,  northeast  of  Der- 
tona,  now  Chiosteggio.  It  was  celebrated  aa  the  spot 
where  Clsudius  Msrcellus  gained  the  sjn>Ua  oprma,bj 
vanquishing  and  slaying  Vindomarus,  king  of  the  Ga> 
sat«.  (Polybius,  2,  34—  Pint.,  Vtt.  MarctU—Val. 
Max.,  1,  1.)  Clastidium  wss  betrayed  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Ticinum,  with  considerable  maga- 
zines which  the  Romans  had  laid  up  there,  and  it  form- 
ed the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  en- 
camped on  the  Trebia.  (Polyb  ,  3, 69  —  Lie.,  21, 48 
— Ctc  ,  Tusc.  Disp.,  4,  22.)  It  was  afterward  burn- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  Ligurians.  (Lie., 
32,29,  and  31.) 
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ivwU  Gui,  a  celebrated  patrician  house  at 
,  from  which  came  many  distinguished  men  in 
uk  d*rs  of  the  republic.  According  to  Suetonius 
(  Kat  TiA,  1 K  this  family  could  boast  of  38  consuls,  5 
eVtator*.  7  censors,  7  triumphs,  and  2  ovations.  The 
rtcperors  Tiberius  and  Claudius  were  of  this  same  line. 
Ti*r  (Jlaudian  family  claimed  descent  from  Appius 
CJii>dias.  There  was  also  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
C4aadii.  named  the  Claudii  Marcelli.  (Consult  Glan- 
4*rp,  Ot^mautt ,  p.  223,  *eqq  ) 

Ciaoni  a,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  suspected  of  having  vio- 
awed  her  vow.  She  proved  her  innocence  by  drawing 
scT  from  a  shoal  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  aid  of  her  girdle 


girdle 

rarefy,  a  vessel  which  had  been  stranded  there,  and 
oe  board  of  which  was  the  statue  of  Cybele,  that  had 
been  brought  to  Italy  from  Asia  Minor.  (Ovid,  Fast., 
4,  304.  ,<qq  —  SueUm  ,  Vu  Tib.,  c.  2  — Lre ,  29,  14.) 
— tL  A  sister  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  fined  by  the  people 
•a  account  of  an  offensive  remark  made  by  her.  It 
arenas,  that,  as  her  vehicle  (cmrventum)  was  retarded  in 
as  progress  through  the  streets  of  florae  by  the  press- 
en?  of  the  crowd,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  moment  of 
sacrtitT  irritation,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Clau» 

damn  race,  "  I  wish  my  brother  Pulcher  were  alive  I  passages  in  his  works,  that  in  bis  youth  he  bore  anna, 
■gam,  and  would  lose  another  fleet,  that  there  might  and  that  he  assisted,  A.D.  394.  in  the  battle  between 


ia  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the 
Senatus-consuJtum  Macedonianutn,  enforced  by  Ves- 
pasian. (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1 1, 13.) — IV.  Another,  passed 
A.U.C.  535,  and  forbidding  any  senator  or  father  of 
a  senator  to  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden 
(300  amphora).  The  object  it  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  commercial  operations.  A 
clause  is  supposed  to  have  been  added  to  this  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  quasstors'  clerks  from  trading.  (Liv.f  24, 
63. — Compare  Crurius,ad  Sutton.,  Vu.  Dom.,  e.  9.) 

Claudia  aqvjb,  the  first  water  brought  to  Rome 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  This  was  one  of  1 1  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius.  A.U.C.  441. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  mer  Anio.  (£«- 
Iron.,  2,  4. — lav.,  9,  29  ) 

Claooianus,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Alex- 
andrea  in  Egypt,  probably  about  365  A.D.,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Valentinian  I.  His  name  indi- 
cates that  his  family  was  originally  from  Rome ;  but 
at  Alexandre*  Greek  was  tho  language  of  every-day 
intercourse,  and  it  was  in  this  tongue  that  Claudian 
composed  his  first  works,  lie  received  a  distinguished 
iterary  education.    It  has  been  supposed,  from 


Tbeodosius  and  Eugenius.  Gesner,  however,  has 
shown  that  these  passages  are  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  It  is  more  certain,  that,  after  having 
passed  some  time  at  Rome,  he  followed,  A.D.  395. 
Slilicho,  the  minister  and  guardian  of  Honorius,  to 
Mediolsnum,  which  was,  at  this  period,  the  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  minister,  a  Vandal 
by  nation,  and  his  spouse,  the  Princess  Serena,  became 
the  patrons  of  the  young  poet ;  and  the  latter  expressed 
his  gratitude  in  verses,  which  were  recompensed  by 
honours  of  the  most  exaggerated  character.  Not  only 
was  Claudian  raised  to  stations  of  which  his  talents  no 
doubt  rendered  him  worthy,  but,  on  the  request  of  the 
senate,  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  united 
in  having  a  bronxe  statue  raised  to  him  in  the  forum, 
the  pedestal  of  which,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hon- 
our of  the  poet,  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th 
century.  The  authenticity  of  this  monument  ia  doubt- 
ed by  some,  but  without  sufficient  reason,  since  Clau- 
dian himself  makes  mention  of  the  statue  in  one  of  his 
poems  (25,  7. — Compare  Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  82.  in  notit).  About  A.D.  398,  Claudian 
returned  to  Egypt,  armed  with  a  letter  from  his  pro- 
tector, demanding  for  the  bard  the  hand  of  a  rich  heir- 
ess in  this  province.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at 
Alexandrea,  and  Claudian  conducted  his  young  bride 
to  the  imperial  court.  After  having  enjoyed,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  ten  years,  the  favour  of  his  power- 
ful protectors.  Our  poet  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
catastrophes  to  common  at  courts.  Accused,  probably 
without  any  reason,  of  a  design  to  raise  bis  own  son  to 
the  imperisl  throne,  Stilicho  was  delivered  over  to 
punishment  in  408.  Though  we  know  not  bow  far 
Claudian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  protectors, 
still  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  lost  his  official  stations, 
and  also  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  unknown. — The  question  is  sometimes  put,  whether 
Claudian  was  a  Christian  or  not.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  works  to  indicate  that  he  was ;  for  some  Christian 
epigrams  that  are  found  among  hia  poems  are  evi- 
dently spurious.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  indeed, 
that  one  who  lived  in  a  court  which  possessed  a  great 
xesl  for  Christianity,  should  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers  :  the  regrets,  however,  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  OroBiiis,  who  state  that  Claudian  was 
a  pagan,  are  loo  positive  in  their  character  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  point.  (Augustin.,  de  Civ.  Dei,  5, 
S*rio*  ,  Vtt.  Jul.,  2B.—Cic.,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  13, 35  )—  I  28.— Oros.,  odv  Pagan.  Hist ,  7,  35.)— Claudian  baa 
(II  Another,  de  urura,  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  left  poems  of  various  kinds  :  epic,  panegyric,  satirical, 
■k«cb  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minora  on  condi-  and  also  idyls  and  epigrams.  The  panegyrics  in  verse, 
o*  of  payment  after  the  decease  of  their  parents.    It  |  composed  by  him,  are  the  earliest  with  which  we  are 
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be  ;e-*s  crowding  and  confusion  at  Rome  !**  (Suelon., 
Tit.  Tie.,  c.  2  ) — III.  A  vestal  virgin,  daughter  of  Ap- 
psas  Claudius  Audax.  When  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
mons  end ea roared  to  pull  her  father  from  his  chariot, 
m  the  midst  of  •  triumph  (A.U.C.  610),  she  ascended 
the  triumphal  car,  took  her  placo  by  her  father's  side, 
aed  rode  with  him  to  the  Capitol,  thus  securing  him  by 
bar  sacred  character  from  any  farther  molestation. 
(Fai  Jfax  .  6.  4,  6.  —  Cic  ,  pro.  Coei,  14.)  In  Sue- 
toT.iat  (VU.  Ttb  ,  c.  2).  Appius  ia  called  her  brother 
{  iratrtm),  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copyists 
for  satrm.  (Pig*  .  Ann.,  vol  2,  p.  473.)— IV.  Au- 
gt.*:*.  i  diujhter  of  Nero  and  Poppa?a  Her  birth  ex- 
cited great  joy  in  her  profligate  father,  but  abe  died 
at  the  end  of  four  months.  Divine  honours  were  de- 
creed  unto  the  royal  infant,  and  a  temple  and  priestess. 
{Toot .,  Ann  ,  15,  23  —  Sueton.,  V,t.  jVcr..  c.  35.)— V. 
(Yh)  a  Roman  road,  which  branched  ofif  from  the  Via 
Flam-ma.  at  the  Pons  Mulvius.  near  Rome,  and,  pru- 
ceed-ag  through  the  more  inland  parts  of  Ctruris,  joined 
ibe  Via  Aureha  at  Lucca.  It  appears  to  have  fallen 
hen  the  central  parta  of  Etruria,  which  it 
unfrequented.  {Cramer's  Auc.  Italy, 
voL  1.  p  245  )— VI.  Antonia,  a  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudia*,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Messalina 
ra  >*ed  to  be  put  to  death.  Her  second  husband,  Syl- 
la  Faostus,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  was  killed  by 
Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate  when  she  refused  to 
ma-rv  his  murderer.  (Sueton.,  VU.  Claud.,  c.  27. — 
IU  Vu  Ser.,  35  ) 

^Ciacw  a  Lkx.  I.  proposed  by  Clsudius  the  consul, 
si  tae  request  of  the  allies,  A.U.C.  573,  that  the  allies 
and  ihose  of  the  I  .at  in  name  should  leave  Rome,  and 
return  to  thetr  own  cities.  According  to  this  law. 
tae  contcl  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
was  added,  that,  for  the  future,  no  person  should 
he  manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore 
that  the  latter  waa  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of 
cbaiftng  his  city.  For  the  allies  used  to  give  their 
caiidren  as  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen,  on  condition 
at  their  being  manumitted.  (Liv.,  41,8,  tea. — Cie., 
pas  23.) — II.  Another  by  the  consul  Marcellus, 
A.U  C.  703.  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
car^lidate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus  taking  from 
Cr<ar  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Pompeian  law; 
also,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from 
>  colony  of  Xovumcomum,  which  Csssar  had  planted 
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acquainted,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
innovation.  Prose  panegyrics  bad  been  in  use  from 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  These  eulogiuma  in 
verse,  composed  by  the  poet,  are  as  follows :  1st.  A 
Panegyric  on  the  consulship  of  Probinus  and  Olybrius, 
which  took  place  in  396  :  2d.  Panegyrics  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  consulships  of  Honorius,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  396,  398,  and  404  :  3d.  A  Pane- 
gyric in  honour  of  Mallioa  Theodoras,  A.D.  399 : 
4th.  A  Eulogium  on  Stilicho,  in  three  parts :  6th.  A 
Eulogium  on  Serena.  In  reading  these  productions 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  base 
flattery  of  the  poet,  or  the  effrontery  of  those  who  re- 
ceived his  gross  adulation  without  a  blush. — In  epic 
poetry  Claudian  has  left  ua  a  piece  in  three  cantos  or 
books,  entitled  "  I)e  Kaptu  Proserpina  fn  and  the 
commencement  of  a  second  production,  entitled  "  Gi- 
gantomackia,"  the  war  of  the  Giants.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  works,  critics  have  considered  the 
third  book  inferior  in  polish  to  the  other  two,  and  show- 
ing less  of  a  finishing  hand.  The  plan  of  the  poem, 
moreover,  is  a  defective  one.  Instead  of  hurrying  us 
at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  action,  as  an  epic 
bard  should  do,  he  recounts  his  fable  from  its  very 
commencement,  as  an  historian  would  relste  an  event. 
All  the  actors,  too,  being  deitiea,  and,  consequently, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  human  nature,  can  only  in- 
spire a  feeble  interest.  This  defect  Claudian  seeks  to 
remedy  by  a  stvle  always  elevated,  by  striking  imagery 
and  brilliant  descriptions  :  but  this  tone  pervading  the 
whole  work,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  characters,  have 
apread  over  it  a  monotony  which  becomes  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  Clau- 
diau  is.  perhaps,  next  to  Statins,  the  Ijitm  epic  poet 
that  has  come  nearest  to  Virgil,  especially  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  and  comparisons,  and  his  merit  will  no 
doubt  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  period  when  he  lived. — Two 
other  works  of  Claudian  may  be  ranked  in  the  class  of 
epic  poems.  One  is  entitled  "  De  Bello  Gtldomeo ;" 
the  other,  "  De  Bello  Getieo,  site  Pollcntiaco."  flil- 
don,  son  of  a  king  of  Mauritania,  had  made  himself  in- 
dependent in  Africa  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Great.  The  loss  of  this  province,  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  the  empire,  was  seferely  felt.  Under  Hono- 
rius, however,  Africa  was  reconquered,  and  it  is  this 
exploit  that  Claudian  celebrates  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  only  the  first  canto,  containing  the  cause  and 
the  preparations  of  the  war  The  poem  "  De  Bello 
Getieo'1  turns  on  the  war  with  the  Visigoths,  called 
also  the  war  of  Pollentia,  which  occurred  A.D.  403. 
when  Honorius  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  his 
brother  Arcadius,  emperor  of  the  East.  Alaric,  king 
of  this  Germanic  race,  having  entered  Iuly  by  the  way 
of  Pannonia,  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia, 
among  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  war  ia  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Claudian,  in  six  hundred  and  forty-seven  ver- 
ses. Cassiodonis,  it  is  true,  and  likewise  Jomandes, 
aay  directly  the  contrary  in  relation  to  this  affair ;  but 
m  admitting  the  fact  of  the  overthrow,  as  stated  by 
Claudian,  we  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
history. — Claudian  ia  the  author  also  of  some  poems, 
which  one  would  be  teraptrd  to  rank  in  the  dsns  of 
satires,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject 
was  not  rather  of  an  epic,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
a  rhetorical  character,  and  if  these  pieces  were  not 
composed  with  the  same  view  as  his  panegyrics, 
namely,  that  of  pleasing  Stilicho.  The  productions  to 
which  we  refer  are  his  invectives  against  Kufinus  and 
Eutropius,  *wo  enemies  of  the  minister's.  These  are. 
perhaps,  Claudian's  chef-d'reuvres.  Some  critics,  how 
over,  consider  the  poem  against  Eutropius  superior  to 
.hat  againat  Rufinus.  We  have  also  two  Kpithalamia 
oy  Claudian  ;  one  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ho- 
norms  and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena  ; 
%hc  other  on  the  marriage  of  Palladium  and  Celerma. 


In  both  of  these  pieces  Claodian  shows  irnaginati 
and  talent.  The  first  of  these  epithalamia  ia  follow 
by  a  poem,  to  which  the  copyiaU  have  given  the  til 
of  Fescennina.  There  exist  also  five  poetical  cputl 
of  Claudian,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  feeble 
of  his  productions.  Under  the  name  of  Idyls,  we  Via* 
moreover,  seven  didactic  or  descriptive  poems.  Thr 
are  likewiae  some  epigrams  remaining,  but  many 
them  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Claudia 
but  by  a  Christian  bard.  To  the  worka  of  Claud:i 
it  has  been  customary  to  join  a  poem  in  honour 
Hercules.  It  ia  more  correctly  assigned,  howevt 
I  to  Olympiua  Nemesianus.    ( Wemsdorjf,  Poet.  Lt 


Mm  ,  vol.  1,  p.  275  )  The  best  editions  of  Claudu 
are,  that  of  Gesner,  Lip*.,  1759,  8vo ;  that  of  Bu 
mann  (secundua),  Am.it  .  1760,  4to;  and  that  of  A 
taud  (in  Lemaire'a  collection),  Pari*,  1824,  2  vols  8v. 

CLAunioroLts,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  prctiou* 
called  Bitbynium.  It  was  situate  above  Tiuro,  in 
district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pa: 
tn res,  and  a  cheese  much  esteemed  st  Rome.  (Strat 
566  —  Plmy,  II,  42  )  From  Pausanias  (8.  9). 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  on  the  banks  of  th 
Sangarius,  or  near  them.  It  obtained  the  name  < 
Claudiopolis  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.    At  a  liti 

Griod,  as  the  birthplace  of  Antinous  the  favourite  ( 
ad  nan,  it  received  several  privileges  from  that  err 
peror.  (Dto  Cass.,  69,  11.)  Under  Theodosius 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  Honorias.  Man 
years  after,  we  learn  from  Anna  Comnena  (p  961 
and  Leo  Diaconus  (4,  9),  who  describe  it  aa  the  mot 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city  of  Galatia,  that  it  wa 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  attende 
with  vast  loss  of  lives.  {Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1 
p.  209.)— II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  but  assigne. 
by  Ammianus  and  Hicrocles  to  Isauria.  (Amman 
j  Mareeli,  14,  th.—Huroel,  p.  709  )  It  was  foundei 
by  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor,  and  was  sitoate  in  I 
plain  between  two  summits  of  Mount  Taurus,  s» 
probably  also  on  the  Catycadnus,  or  one  of  its  branche* 
( Wesselmg.  ad  Hierocl.,  I.  e. — Cramer's  Asia  Miner 
vol.  2,  p.  332  ) 

Claudius,  I.  Appius.  (Yid.  Appius  > — II.  Pol 
cher,  a  Roman  consul,  in  the  first  Punic  war.  When 
previoua  to  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Carthajrmi 
ans,  the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  fowl 
told  him  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemH 
a  bad  omen,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  th» 
sea,  exclaiming.  "Then  let  them  drink."  After  this 
joining  battle  with  the  foe,  he  was  defested  with  tlx 
loss  of  his  fleet.  Having  been  recalled  by  the  senate 
he  gave  another  specimen  of  the  haughty  temper  of  tb» 
Claudian  race,  for,  on  being  directed  to  nominate  i 
dictator,  he  purposely  named  his  own  viator,  an  mdi 
vidual  of  the  lowest  rank.  (Lie.,  Etnt..  19  —  ('« 
N.  D.,  2,  I. — Id.,  de  Div.,  1.  16  >— III.  Nero,  a  hV 
man  consul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who,  in  cod- 

{unction  with  his  collesgoe  Livius  Salinator,  defeated 
fasdrubal  in  Umbris,  on  the  banka  of  the  Metatirus. 
(Vid.  Metaurus  and  Hasdrubal.) — IV.  Tiberius  Nero, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  naval  akill  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  under  Jo- 
bus  Cvsar.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  excited  »  tt- 
[  dition  in  Campania,  by  promising  to  restore  tbe  prop- 
erty of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars.  This 
tumult,  however,  was  soon  quelled  by  the  srrivsl  ol 
Octaviua ;  and  Tibcriue,  together  with  his  wife  Lj*fc 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  tbe  establish- 
ment of  the  second  triumvirate  made  it  safe  for  btm  to 
return  to  Rome.  Livia  having  after  this  cngsged  the 
affections  of  Octavius,  Tiberius  transferred  to  biro  li* 
name  and  privileges  of  a  husband.  (Tacit ,  A*n ■• 
5,  1  )- V.  Tiberius  Nero  Cesar,  tbe  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, and  son  of  the  preceding.  ( Vtd.  Tibenu*  >- 
VI.  Tibcrioa  Cfaudiua  Drusus  Ca?sar,  more  com 
I  monly  known  by  his  historical  name  of  CWudius,  sue- 
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empire  on  the  death  of  Caligula. 
H«  «-u  :ae  second  son  of  Druaua  and  Antonia,  and, 
t  orts«  q  ncsftly.  grand  nephew  to  Augustus.  When  the 
of  Caligula  was  made  known,  the  first 
of  the  court  party  and  of  the  foreign  guards 
was  to  rai»»crc  all  who  had  participated  in  the  mur- 
der Several  persons  of  distinction,  who  imprudently 
themselves,  became,  in  consequence,  the  vic- 
of  their  fury.  This  violence  subsided,  however, 
/laudiua,  who  had  concealed 


jpori 


ratir  discovert 


in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  palace,  and,  being 
hiding-place,  threw  himself  at  their 
tees  ta  Use  utmost  terror,  and  besought  them  to  spare 
m*m  him  The  soldiers  in  the  palace  immediately  sa- 
hated  hum  emperor,  and  Claudius,  in  return,  set  the 
ft*  example  of  peymg  the  irmy  for  the  impenal  dig- 
■sty  by  a  largess  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  dif- 
heuk  to  «**)jrrj  st>>  other  motive  for  the  choice  which 
the  axmy  raaffr  of  Claudius  than  that  which  they  thetn- 
•eises  proJewed,  **  His  relationship  to  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  the  Czsars."  Claudius,  who  was  now  fifty 
old,  bed  never  done  anything  to  gain  popularity, 
to  display  ir»o*«*  qualities  which  secure  the  attach- 
of  the  soldiery.  He  had  been  a  rickety  child, 
of  bis  faculties  was  retarded  by 


6j»  t-oc.iv  innnniucs;  and  although  he  outgrew  bis 
comywsiQis,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  polite  schol- 
ar and  an  eloquent  wnter  (Toot.,  Ann.,  13,  3. — Sue- 
asw~,  l  it.  Cleats*.,  c.  41),  his  spinU  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment, 
sod  he  retained  much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of 
(See/on.,  Vtt.  Claud  ,  c.  2.)  During 
of  Tiberius  be  gsve  himself  up  to  gross  sen- 
sembtyT  and  consoled  himself  under  this  degradation 
by  the  security  which  it  brought  with  it.    Under  Ca- 
ugsua  alio  be  found  his  safety  constat  in  maintaining 
b±*  reputsnoo  for  incapacity,  and  he  suffered  himself 
u>  receuae  the  butt  of  court  parasites,  and  the  subject 
ef  their  practical  jokes.    (Sutton ,  Vil.  Claud.,  c.  7.) 
The  excitement  of  novelty,  on  bis  6rst  accession  to 
the  throne,  produced  efforts  of  sagacity  and  prudence, 
af  stack  none  who  bad  previously  known  him  believed 
too  capable  ;  and  during  the  whole  of  hia  reign,  loo, 
«e  and  judicious  and  useful  enactments  occasionally 
,-aace,  watch  would  »rein  to  show  that  he  waa  not  in 
nakty  "  >o  >»ily  an  emperor"  as  historians  have  gen- 
erally repre»«nted  him  to  be.    It  is  most  probable, 
rain  fun  _  that  the  fatuity  which  characterizes  some 
pan*  of  his  conduct  was  the  result,  not  of  natursl  un- 
tecihtv.  but  of  the  early  and  unlimited  indulgence  of 
the  grossest  sensuality.    Claudius  embellished  Rome 
snth  asany  magnificent  work* ;  he  made  Mauritania  a 
R*m**4  province ;  his  armies  fought  successfully  against 
the  Gcvnasns  ;  and  be  himself  triumphed  magnificently 
far  victories  over  Use  Britons,  and  obtained,  together 
with  his  infant  sun,  the  surname  of  Britatinicus.  But 
■  •tea  respects  he  waa  wholly  governed  by  worthless 
and  especially  by  his  empress,  the  profligate 
Messaltna,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
as  her  licentiousness.    At  her  in- 
•LifaTian  rt  waa  bat  too  common  for  the  emperor  to 
pet  'j»  death,  on  false  charges  of  conspiracy,  some  of 
uar  wealthiest  of  the  nobles,  and  to  confiscate  their  es- 
tates, with  the  money  arising  from  which  she  openly 
H«seved  her  numerous  paramours     When  the  ea- 
rner of  ikts  gndty  woman  was  terminated,  Claudius 
for  a  time  by  his  freedinan  Narcissus, 
lanumitted  slave,  until  he  took  to 
wile  his  own  niece,  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germani- 
ses, a  woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  hut  of  insa- 
taaUe  avance,  eatreme  ambition,  and  remorseless  cru- 
dty.    Her  mioence  over  the  feeble  emperor  waa 
Wsadless.  and  was  displayed  in  the  most  glaring  man- 
acr.   She  prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  set  aside  bis  own 
am  BritafinjcBs,  and  to  adopt  her  sow  Domitius  Aheno- 
br  her  former  husband,  giving  him  the  name 


by  which  be  is  beat  known,  Nero,  and  constituting 
him  heir  to  the  imperial  throne.  Claudius  having  at- 
tor  ward  shown  a  disposition  to  change  the  succession 
and  restore  it  to  Britannicus,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Agrippina,  who  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
A  dish  of  mushrooms  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a 
kind  of  food  of  which  the  emperor  was  known  to  be 
especially  fond,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  were 
hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  exhibited  by  Xeuo- 
phon,  the  physician  of  the  palace.  It  was  givon  out 
that  Claudius  had  suffered  from  indigestion,  which  his 
habitual  gluttony  rendered  so  frequent  that  it  excited 
no  surprise :  and  Ins  death  was  conccsled  till  Domi- 
tius Nero  had  secured  the  guards,  and  had  quietly 
taken  possession  of  the  imperial  authority.  Claudius 
died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  bis  reign.  A.D  64.  (Sutton,  Vu.  Claud. 
—Dto  Com:,  hb.  60.— Encydop.  Mctropol.,  div.  3, 
vol.  2,  p.  443,  teqq.) 

CtazoMKN^t,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  the 
jEgeen  Sea,  west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  places 
of  this  name ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  loniana  to  re- 
sist the  Persians.  After  the  defeat  of  Croesus,  how- 
ever, thev  were  terrified,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  they  built  the  second  Clazoutcne,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  (Straho,  G45 — 
Compare  Pautania*,  7,  3.)  Alexander  joined  it  to 
the  continent  by  a  causeway  350  paces  long ;  from 
which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  the  cities  on  the 
continent.  (Plin.+  6,  29.)  Augustus  greatly  em- 
bellished it,  and  waa  styled,  on  some  medals,  ita 
founder,  through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was  born  here. 
On  or  uear  its  site  stands  the  small  town  of  Dourlak 
or  Vourla.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient causeway,  by  which  one  can  reach,  with  some 
risk,  however,  from  the  force  of  the  sea,  the  island  of 
St.  John.  (Poeockt,  vol,  3,  book  2,  c.  2 — Chandler, 
c.  24  —  Manner!,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  329.) 

Clcaxthks,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Assus  in  Lyd- 
ia,  disciple  of  Zeno.  After  the  death  of  Zeno  he 
presided  over  his  school.  His  first  appearance  was  in 
the  character  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  vis* 
ited  Athens,  where  the  love  of  philosophy  was  diffused 
through  all  ranks  of  people.  He  soon  caught  the  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  though  he  was  possessed  of  no  more 
than  four  drachma,  he  determined  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  some  eminent  philosopher.  His  first 
master  was  Crates,  the  Academic.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
his  doctrines.  By  night  he  drew  water  as  a  common 
labourer  in  the  public  gardens,  that  he  might  have 
leisure  in  tho  daytime  to  attend  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Athenian  citizens  observing  that,  though 
he  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  he  had  no  visible 
means  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  before  the  Are- 
opagus, according  to  the  custom  of  the  city,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
duced the  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to 

i  prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  his  hands, 
and  the  judges  of  the  court  were  struck  with  such  ad- 
miration of  his  conduct,  that  they  ordered  ten  mina  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury  ;  which,  how- 
ever. Zeno  would  not  softer  him  to  accept.  (Diog, 
Latrt — Val.  Max,  8,  7. — Sol,  Ep.,  44)  Antigo- 
nus  afterward  presented  him  with  three  thousand  minrf. 
From  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher  supported 
himself,  he  was  called  ^pruvrXor,  or  "tho  well-drawer." 
For  many  years  he  was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  the  heads  of  his  master's  lectures  on 
shells  snd  bones,  for  the  want  of  money  to  huy  better 
materials.    He  remained,  however,  notwithstanding 

I  every  obstacle,  a  pupil  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years. 

j  Hia  natural  faculties  were  slow ;  but  resolution  snd 

I  perseverance  enabled  him  to  overcome  every^difficalty ; 
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and  at  last  he  became  to  complete  a  master  of  the 

Stoic  philosophy  m  to  be  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
succeed  Zeno.  His  fellow-duciplea  *  often  ridiculed 
him  for  his  dulness  by  calling  him  an  ass ;  but  his 
answer  was,  that  if  he  were  an  ass  be  was  the  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno's  doctrine.  He  wrote 
much,  but  none  of  his  writings  remain  except  a  most 
beautiful  hymn  to  Jupiter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology. 
After  bis  death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue 
in  honour  of  htm  at  Aasus.  It  is  said  that  he  starved 
himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.C.  240.  (EnJUWa  Hu- 
tory  of  Philosophy,  toI.  1,  p.  354,  aeqq.)—  II.  A  Co- 
rinthian painter,  whom  some  make  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  drawing  in  outline.  (Plin.,  35,  3.)  Atbe- 
nagoras  mentions  him  among  the  first  that  practised 
this  branch  of  the  art.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 

Clkarchus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  who 
was  killed  by  Cbion  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pupils,  du- 
ring tbe  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign  power  for  twelve 
years,  353  B.C.  (Consult  Memnon,  frogm.,  e.  1, 
and  Hoffmann's  Prolegomena  in  Chionia  Eptst. — 
Compare  also  remarks  under  tbe  article  Cbion.) — 
II.  A  Lacedemonian,  one  of  tbe  Greek  command- 
era  in  the  army  of  Cyrua  the  younger,  and  held  by 
that  prince  in  the  highest  eatimalion  of  all  .the  Greek 
leaders  that  were  with  him.  A  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter and  history  is  given  by  Xenophon  (Anab ,  2,  6), 
in  which  many  tilings  appear  to  be  softened  down. 
He  had  been  governor  previously  of  Byzantium,  under 
tbe  orders  of  tbe  Spartan  Ephori,  and  had  conducted 
himself  so  tyrannically  that  the  government  at  home 
sent  an  armed  force  against  him.  Clearcbus,  antici- 
pating tbe  arrival  of  these  troops,  left  Byzantium  and 
seized  upon  Selyrobria,  and  when  the  Spartan  forces 
came  he  engaged  in  battle  with  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. After  this  he  fled  to  Cyrus.  He  was  entrap- 
ped along  with  the  other  Greek  leaders,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaxa,  by  the  satrap  Tiasaphernes,  and  put  to 
death  in  common  with  them.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  2,  5,  31, 
aeqq. — Id.  tb ,  3,  6,  1,  stqq—Diod.  Sic  ,  14,  13.) 

Clemens,  I.  (commonly  called  Komanus,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  Clemens  of  Alexandrea),  one  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Home,  to  which  station 
he  waa  chosen  A. I).  67,  or,  according  to  some,  A  D. 
91.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  printed  in  tbe  *'  Patres  Apostolici"  of  Le 
Clcrc,  Amst.,  1698.  Of  this  work,  the  only  manu- 
script of  which  now  extant  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Archbishop  Wake  printed  a  translation  in  1705.  The 
best  edition  of  the  original  is  Jacobaon's,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Oxtrru,  1838.  Clemens  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Rome  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. — II.  An 
eminent  father  of  the  church,  who  flourished  between 
A  D.  192  and  217,  and  is  commonly  called  Alexan- 
dnnus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Clemens  of  Rome. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  by  others  of  Alexandrea,  but  of  his  real 
origin  very  little  is  known.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  study  in  the  schools  or  the  latter  city,  and  had  many 
preceptors.  ( Strom  ,  1 ,  p.  274 . — Eustb. ,  Hut.  Ecei, 
5,  2  )  His  Hobiew  preceptor,  whom  he  calls  "the 
Sicilian  bee,"  waa  unquestionably  Pantaenus,  a  Jew 
by  birth,  but  of  Sicilian  extraction,  who  united  Gre- 
cian with  sacred  learning,  and  was  attached  to  tbo 
Stoic  philosophy.  (Vales  ad  Euaeb.,  5,  10.)  Cle- 
mens so  far  adopted  the  ideaa  of  this  preceptor  as  to 
espouse  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Sloins.  In  other 
respects  be  followed  the  Eclectic  method  of  philoso- 
phizing. While  tbe  pagan  philosophers  pillaged  the 
Christian  stores  to  enrich  the  Eclectic  system,  this 
Christian  father,  on  the  contrary,  transferred  the  Pla- 
tonic, Stoic,  and  Oriental  dogmas  to  the  Christian 
creed,  as  relics  of  ancient  tradition  originating  in  Di- 
vine revelation.    (Strom.,  1,  p.  313.)   In  hopes  of 


Christianity  to  his  catechumens  (fc 
after  Pantamus,  be  had  the  charge  of  the  Cbrisui 
catechetical  school  to  Alexandrea),  Clemens  made 
Urge  collection  of  ancient  wisdom,  under  the  name  < 
Stromata,  an  epithet  borrowed  from  carpet-work,  ar 
intended  to  denote  tbe  miscellaneous  nature  of  U 
philosophical  and  religious  topics  of  which  the  wot 
treats.  He  assigned  thie  reason  for  the  undertake 
that  much  truth  is  mixed  with  the  dogmas  of  phi  low 
phers,  or,  rather,  covered  and  concealed  in  their  *  r 
tings,  like  tbe  kernel  within  its  shell.  Thie  work 
of  great  value,  as  it  contains  many  quotations,  an 
relates  many  facta,  not  elsewhere  preserved.  Bu 
though  the  object  of  hia  labours  was  laudable,  it  mm 
be  confessed  that  his  inclination  to  blend  heatbe 
tenets  with  Christian  doctrines  rendered  his  writing 
m  many,  respects  injurious  to  tbe  Christian  cau« 
His  vast  reading  encumbered  bis  judgment  ;  and  hi 
injudicious  zeal  sometimes  led  htm  into  credulity,  i 
not  into  dishonesty.  We  frequently  find  bim  adopt 
ing  Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Chnstian  doctrines 
and  thus  sowing  tbe  seeds  of  error  in  the  Cbrituai 
church.  Besides  the  Stromata,  we  hare  the  following 
works  of  Clemens  remaining  :  I.  Protrepttcon,  or  ai 
exhortation  to  the  Pagans ;  2.  Pedagogue,  or  the  in 
structer ;  3.  The  fragments  of  a  treatise  on  the  nse  o! 
riches,  entitled,  "  What  rich  man  shall  be  saved  !"— 
In  these  works  he  approaches  the  atnet  standard  ol 
orthodoxy  ;  but  in  one  which  is  lost,  and  tbe  title  oi 
which  was  Hypotypoees,  or  "Institutions,"  be  is  slated 
by  Pbottns  (Cod.,  109  — vol.  1.  p.  89.  ed.  Belcher)  tc 
have  maintained  sentiments  which  were  unscriptural. 
Tbe  works  of  Clemens  were  first  printed  in  Greek 
only,  st  Florence  in  1550.  Of  the  various  edition* 
with  Latin  versions,  the  best  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Potter,  2  vols,  fol.,  1715,  Oxon.  (Enfield's  History 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  2.  p.  274,  seqq.j 

Clbobis  and  Bitom,  two  youths,  sons  of  Cydippe, 
the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  remarkable  for 
physical  prowess,  having  both  carried  off  prizes  in  the 
public  games.    Solon,  in  his  conversation  with  Cro> 
sus  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  related,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1,  31),  the  following  incident  respecting 
them.    Thejr  mother  Cydippe  was  required  by  sa- 
cred custom  to  he  drawn  to  tbe  temple  of  Juno,  on 
a  certain  festival,  by  a  pair  of  oxen.    The  animals 
happening  not  to  be  brought  up  from  the  field  in  due 
season,  and  Cydippe  being  pressed  for  time,  her  two 
sons  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  drew  tbe  chariot 
in  which  their  molhe/  sat  for  the  distance  of  forty-are 
stadia  (nearly  six  miles),  and  brought  her  in  that  man- 
ner to  the  temple.    The  men  of  Argos  who  stood 
around  commended  the  strength  of  the  youths,  and  tbe 
women  felicitated  their  mother  on  having  such  son'* 
while  Cydippe  herself,  iu  a  transport  of  joy,  prayed  to 
the  goddess  that  Cleobis  and  Bit  on  might  obtain  the 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.    When  she  bad 
finished  ber  prayer,  and  her  sons  bad  sacrificed  and 
feasted  with  her,  they  fell  asleep  in  tbe  temple,  sod 
awoke  no  more.    The  Argitea,  in  commemoration  of 
their  filial  piety,  caused  statues  to  be  erected  to  them 
at  Delphi.    Servius  (ad  Kir;.,  Gtorg.,  3,  532)  says, 
that  the  want  of  oxen  on  this  occasion  was  owing  te 
a  pestilential  malady,  which  bad  destroyed  aM  the  cat- 
tle belonging  to  Argos. — This  touching  little  story  » 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  (Com pars 
Cir,  Tusc  Quest., \,'i7.—Plut,  Corneal,  ad  ApsU.f 
108.  F  —Id  ,  Vu  Sol.,  c.  37.— Stobsms,  p.  6U3,  Ac/ 
CtiOBf'Lus,  a  native  of  Lindus,  in  the  islsnd  of 
Rhodes,  son  of  Evagoras,  monarch  of  that  city,  and 
claiming  descent  from  Hercules.    He  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  strength  than  for  beauty  of  perr.n 
After  travelling  in  Egypt  for  the  purpose  of  acqmnnr 
knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  he 
father.    Plutarch  says  be  usurped  it.    The  rest  ol  b*» 
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age  of  seventy  yens,  and  died  about  the  | 
a&th  Oivmptad,  By  sorae  be  is  ranked  among  the 
wise  aeea  o<  Greece.  Hie  favourite  maxim  was  'Apta- 
*rpm>,  "  sisoeVreriOR  ur  icri,"  i.  e.,  preserve  a  doe 
mail  tilings  (Diog.  L*ert.  tn  Vtt.) 
CtsoiuoTDt,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded 
as*  brother  Ajgeaij>oiis  I.  He  was  defeated  by  Epam- 
BModas  m  the  battle  of  Leoclra,  and  lost  his  life  on 
*a*  ttcsHon.  (Ac*.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  4,  13.) — If.  A 
•oa-m-law  of  Leouidas  II.,  king  of  .Sparta,  who  usurp* 
m  toe-  kingdom  after  the  expulsion  of  that  monarch, 
hut  was  soon  after  expelled  in  turn  and 


years  king  of 


^\  ith  him  ended  the  race  of 


Hcradidas,  which  had  so  long  sat  on  th< 


e  throne 


of 


into  ban- 

(P/arf.,  Fir".  Ag.  €t  CUom.) 
Cutonsnexa,  a  Greek  writer,  supposed  to  have  been 
au(Xk>r  of  the  work  which  has  reached  us,  entitled 


.-  Theory  ol  M.  '.or,. 


i.  e..  Circular  Theory 
ef  the  Scan.  He  it  thought  to  have  lived  some  veers 
bean*  the  CbnaUan  era.  {ikUmhre,  m  'Biogr.  Urn*., 
sei  9.  p.  54.) 

Cls»stsmka  I.,  king  of  Sparta,  ascended  the  throne 
B C  419.     At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  be  under- 
en  expedition  against  the  Argues,  defeated  them, 
a  large  number  who  had  taken  ref- 
jrove.    He  afterward  drove  out  the 
from  Athens.    This  is  the  same  Cleome- 
sea  wbosn  AnsAagoraa  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  in- 
volve io  a  war  with  the  Persians.    He  afterward  man- 
aged, by  undue  influence,  to  procure  an  oracular  re- 
»fc>rrse  from  Delphi,  pronouncing  his  colleague  Dema- 
ratos  illegitimate,  and  thus  obtained  his  deposition. 
Becoming  it  I  armed,  subsequently,  lest  the  fraud  should 
be  disco*  end.  Cleomenes  fled  secretly  to  Thcasaly, 
and  froan  theoco  passing  into  Arcsdia,  he  began  to  stir 
ep  the  people  of  this  latter  country  against  Sparta. 
Tbe  Ljicedemonians,  fearing  his  intrigues,  recalled 
bust.  *ot  he  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity, by  his  own  band.    (Herod.,  6,  64. — Id.,  5, 
49,  *tff  — Id  ,  6,  65,  Ac.)— II.  Cleomenes  II,,  suc- 
ceeded has  brother  Agesipolis  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Sf».-ta,  B  C   371.    The  power  of  his  country  was 
then  oo  the  decline,  and  be  possessed  not  the  requisite 
talents  to  restore  it  to  its  former  state.    He  reigned 
soty  years  and  ten  months  without  having  done  any- 
thing worthy  the  notice  of  posterity.    (Poms.,  3,  6.)— 
III.  CJeemenes  III.,  son  of  I^omdas  II.,  ssceoded  the 
Spartan  throne  B.C.  230.    Dissatianed  at  the  prevail- 
ing manners  of  Sparta,  be  resolved  to  bring  about  a 
lefocm,  acd  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
■iter  die  example  of  Agis,  who  had  lost  his  life  in  a 
t.s-xuar  attempt.    Think  tug  that,  war  would  furnish 
she  beat  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  his  design,  he 
kd  fcm  forces  apainst  llie  Ach*aus,  who  were  corn- 


by  Aratus,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
Ha  -rnsog  after  this  to  Sparta,  with  a  portion  of  his 
■my,  he  pot  to  death  the  Epbori,  made  a  new  division 
of  t*f  la*Js,  arid  introduced  again  the  old  Spartan 
of  education.  „He  also  took  his  brother  Euclt- 
sa  bta  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  thus  for  the 
am  aid  only  time  the  Spartan*  had  two  kings  of  the 
saaae  faady.     After  a  long,  and  in  many  respects  sue- 
eeasful.  true*  of  operations  against  the  Acheaos  and 
Macedonian*,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  called  m 
by  A  ratos  as  albea,  Cleomenes  was  defeated  by  Autt- 
sanea  in  tin-  battle  of  Seliasia,  and  immediately  after 
\*A  &  Ptolemy  Euergctee  in  Egypt.    This  monarch 
m  with  some  degree  of  generosity,  but  his 
Ptolemy  Phuopator.  a  weak  and  auspicious 
on  b*gan  to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
sod  st  last  kepi  him  in  confinement.    The  Spartan 
mi  a  at  of  despair,  and  taking  advantage  of 
tbsence  of  Ptolemy  from  his  capital, 
i*'j«e  forth  from  the  place  where  be  bed  been  kept  in 
evAoA*.  along  with  thirieen  of  his  friends,  and  en- 
•V^cired  to  arouse  the  inhabitants  in  the  caose  of 
fred<xa 
by  uanr  t*:i 


But,  finding  their  effort*  fruitless,  I  hey  fell 
wn  hands.    Cleomence  had  been  sixteen 


tbc 

that  country.  Ptolemy  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed 
and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  bis  children  to  be  put  to 
death.    (Piut.,  Vtt.  CUom.) 

Clkon,  an  Athenian,  bred  among  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  have 
exercised  that  trsde.  Of  extraordinary  impudence  and 
little  courage,  slow  in  the  field,  but  forward  and  noisy 
in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in  practice  as  in  principle,  but 
boastful  of  integrity,  and  supported  by  a  coarse  but 
ready  eloquence,  he  gained  such  consideration  by  flat- 
tering the  lower  orders  and  railing  at  the  higher,  that 
he  stood  in  the  situation  of  bead  of  a  party.  By  an 
extraordinary  train  of  circumstances  he  came  off  vic- 
torious icjaWafiair  of  Sphacteria,  the  Athenian  popu- 
lace haviftgehoseu  him  one  of  their  generals.  Elated 
upon  this  with  the  idea  that  he  pos? caned  military  tal- 
ents, he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  commander  of 
an  expedition  into  Thrace.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle  et 
Amplupolis  against  Braaidaa,  the  Spartan  general,  422 
B.C.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Acha  menses  of  Aristophanes,  Appendix,  not* 
A,  and  compare  Thueyd.,  4,  28,  seqq.—Id.%  6,  2 — 
Id.,  6,  8,  seqq.) 

CutoMjE,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northeast  of  Nemoa. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  180  stadia  from  Argos 
and  eighty  from  Corinth  ;  be  adds,  that  it  was  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by  walls,  which  justified  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer  (II ,  2, 670).  Hercules 
was  said  to  have  defeated  and  slsin  the  Elean  chief 
called  Moliones,  near  Cleone.  (Pindar,  Olymp ,  10, 
36  —  Compare  Apollodorus,  2,  6,  1.)  We  learn  from 
Pindar  that  games  were  there  solemnized.  (Nem.,  4, 
26.— Ifnd.,  10,  78.)  Dodwell  states,  that  the  ruins 
of  Cleome  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Cour- 
ier*. They  occupy  a  circular  hill,  which  seems  to 
have  been  completely  covered  with  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient  terrace-walls,  rising 
one  above  another,  on  which  the  bouses  snd  streets 
were  situated.  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  2t>6. —  Chandler, 
vol.  2,  p.  288.— Gell'M  Itin.  of  the  Morea.  p.  167.) — 
II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  peninsula  of  Atbos, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Cbalcis. 
(Herod.,  7,  22—  Thttcyd.,  4,  109.— Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  260.) 

Clrofat«*,  I.  a  daughter  of  Idas  and  Msrpessi, 
and  the  wife  of  Melesger.  (Horn.,  11.,  9,  567.)— II. 
The  wife  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  whom  that  monarch 
married  after  he  had  repudiated  Olympias.  (Justin, 
9,  6.)  After  the  death  of  Philip,  Olympias  compelled 
her  to  destroy  herself  (Justin,  9,  7.)— III.  A  dsugh- 
ter  of  Philip  and  Olympias,  and  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  married  Alexander  of  Epirus,  who 
fell  in  Italy.  (Justin.  9,  6,  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Macedon,  her  hand  was  sought  by  Per- 
dices s  and  others  of  his  generals,  but  she  wss  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus.  (Dimf.  Sic,  20,  37— Compare 
Ihod.  Sic,  18.  28,  and  Wessclmg,  ad  lot .)— IV.  A 
daughter  of  Mtthradatea,  and  the  wife  of  Tigranee. 
(Jutttn,  38,  3  ) — V.  A  daughter  of  Auliochua  III.  of 
Syria.  She  married  Ptolemy  V.,  king  of  Egvpt,  and 
was  left  guardian  of  her  infant  son  Ptolemy  VI.,  but 
she  died  soon  after  her  husband,  to  the  great  regret  of 
her  subjects. — VI.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
wa«  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of 
four ;  namely,  of  Antiochus  Dionysiu*.  by  her  first  hus- 
band Alexander  Balaa  ;  of  Seleucua  V  and  Antiochus 

VIII.  ,  by  Demetrius  Nicator;  snd,  lastly,  of  Antiochus 

IX.  ,  sumamed  Cyziccnus,  by  Antiochus  Euergetes  or 
Sidetes.  She  was  compelled  by  her  son,  Antiochus 
VIII ,  to  drink  the  poison  which  she  had  prepared 
for  him,  B.C.  ISO.  —  VII.  The  most  fsmous  of  the 
name  was  tbc  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletcs,  and  re- 
markable for  her  beauty  and  personal  accomplisbmente. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Alexandrean  court,  aha 
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married  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy  XII.,  and  began 
to  reign  with  him  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Both  the 
and  her  husband,  being  minors,  were  placed  by  the 
will  of  their  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome, 
an  office  which  the  senate  transferred  to  Pompcy.  An 
insurrection  breaking  out  in  the  Egyptian  capital  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  reign.  Cleopatra  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  and  to 
flee  into  Syria,  where  she  sought  protection  in  tempo- 
rary exile.  The  Might  of  this  princess,  though  mainly  ! 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionabiv  accrk  rated  by  the  designs  of  the  young  king  ! 
and  ina  ambitious  ministers.  Their  object  became 
manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few  months*  residence 
in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native  country  to  resume 
her  seat  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  prepared  to  oppose 
her  by  force  of  anna,  and  a  civil  war  would  inevitably 
have  ensued,  had  not  Cesar  at  that  very  juncture 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompcy.  A 
secret  interview  .soon  look  place  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  Roman  general.  She  placed  herself  on  board 
a  small  skiff,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  a 
Sicilian  Greek.  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  reach- 
ed the  haibourof  Alexandre  a  in  safety,  and  had  herself 
conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Koman  commander 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  of  goods.  The  strata- 
gem proved  completely  successful.  Cleopatra  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
graces  which  give  to  those  charms  their  greatest  pow- 
er. Her  voice  sounded  like  the  sweetest  music ;  and 
she  spoke  a  variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and 
case  Slu-  could,  it  is  said,  assume  all  characters  at 
will,  which  all  alike  became  her,  and  the  impression 
that  was  made  by  her  beauty  was  confirmed  by  the  faa- 
cinating  brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  The  day  after 
this  singular  meeting,  Cesar  summoned  before  him  the 
king,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Alexandres,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  procuring 
Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  her  share  of  the  throne. 
Putlunus,  however,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ministers,  in 
whose  intriguing  spirit  all  the  dissensions  of  the  court 
had  originated,  soon  stirred  up  a  second  revolt,  upon 
which  the  Alexandrean  war  commenced,  in  which 
Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  by  drowning. 
Cesar  now  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  take  ber  brother,  the  younger  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  as  her  husband  and 
colleague  on  the  throne.  The  Roman  general  contin- 
ued for  some  time  at  her  court,  and  she  bore  bun  a  son, 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  Cesarion.  During 
the  six  years  which  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  reign  of  Cleopatra  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  insurrection,  nor  to  have  been  sssailed  by 
foreign  war.  When  her  brother,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
demanded  his  share  in  the  government,  Cleopatra  poi- 
soned him,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  the  regal 
authority.  The  dissensions  among  the  rival  leaders 
who  divided  the  power  of  Cesar,  had  no  doubt  nearly 
involved  her  in  a  contest  with  both  parties ;  but  the 
decisive  issue  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  relieved  her 
from  the  hesitation  under  which  some  of  her  measures 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  determined  her  in- 
clinations, as  well  as  her  interests,  in  favour  of  the 
conquerors.  To  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing her  conduct,  Antony  summoned  her  to  attend  him 
in  Cilicia,  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
river  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen,  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  prince  of  English  dramatists. 
(Shakapcarc,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  I,  scene  I.) 
The  artifices  of  this  fascinating  princess,  now  in  her 
twenty-fifth  year,  so  far  gained  upon  Antony,  aa  not 
only  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of 
subjecting  her  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
entirely  to  lull  his  ambition  to  aleep,  and  make  him 
sacrifice  his  great  stake  as  a  candidate  for  the  em- 


pire of  the  world.  After  a  fruitless  attack  upon  the 
territory  of  Palmyra,  he  hastened  to  forget  his  disgrace 
in  the  society  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  passing  several 
months  at  Alexandrea  in  the  most  foolish  and  poer.ia 
dissipation.  The  death  of  bis  wife,  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  with  Octavia,  delayed  for  a  time  the  crisis 
which  hia  ongoverned  passions  were  preparing  for 
him.  But,  though  he  had  thus  extricated  himself  from 
the  snares  of  Alexandrea,  his  inclinations  too  soon  re- 
turned to  that  unhappy  city  ;  for  we  find  that  wbea 
he  left  Rome  to  proceed  against  the  Parthians,  be  de- 
spatched in  advance  his  fnend  Fonlcius  Capito.  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria.  On  his  return  from 
this  disgraceful  campaign,  he  encountered  still  deeper 
disgrace  by  once  more  willingly  submitting  to  that 
bondage  which  had  rendered  him  contemptible  in  tha 
eyes  of  most  of  his  followers. — Passing  over  events 
which  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  (  Vid.  Augustus), 
we  come  to  the  period  that  followed  tbe  battle  of  Ac- 
tion). When  Octavius  advanced  against  Egypt,  imI 
Antony  had  been  a  second  time  defeated  under  tbe 
walls  of  Alexandrea,  Cleopatra  shut  herself  up  with  a 
few  attendants,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  ber 
treasures,  in  a  strong  building  which  appears  to  ba\« 
been  intended  for  a  royal  sepulchre.  1  o  prevent  in- 
trusion by  friend  or  enemy,  she  caused  a  report  to  tie 
circulated  that  she  had  retired  into  the  monument  to 
put  herself  to  death.  Antony  resolved  to  follow  ber 
example,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  sword  ;  but  being 
informed,  before  he  expired,  that  Cleopatra  was  still 
living,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her  pres- 
ence, and  breathed  his  last  in  her  arms.  Octavius, 
after  this,  succeeded  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  pow- 
er, and  the  queen  at  first  hoped  to  subdue  him  by  ber 
attractions ;  but  finding  at  last  that  her  efforts  were 
unavailing,  and  suspecting  that  her  life  was  spared 
only  that  she  might  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  >h« 
ended  her  days,  if  the  common  account  is  to  lie  cred- 
ited, by  the  bite  of  an  asp.  A  small  puncture  in  tbe 
arm  was  the  only  mark  of  violence  which  could  be  de- 
tected on  the  body  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
believed  that  she  had  procured  death  either  by  tb« 
bile  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  by  the  scratch  of  a  poi- 
soned bodkin  She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  bar- 
ing reigned  twenty-two  years  from  the  death  of  ber 
father.  Octavius,  it  is  said,  though  deprived  by  tha 
act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  appro* th- 
ing triumph,  gave  orders  that  she  should  hare  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  and  that  her  body,  as  she  desired, 
should  be  laid  by  that  of  Antony. — In  the  grave  of  Cre- 
opatra  was  deposited  the  last  of  tbe  royal  race  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  family  which  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years.  Of  tbe 
real  character  of  this  celebrated  queen  herself,  it  is  not 
possible  to  speak,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  an 
degree  of  confidence.  That  she  had  beauty  and  tal- 
ents of  the  highest  order,  is  admitted  by  every  histo- 
rian who  has  undertaken  to  give  the  annals  of  ber 
reign ;  and  that  she  was  accomplished  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  established  by  the  fact  of  her  being  a  greit 
proficient  in  music,  and  mistress  of  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages which  were  cultivated  in  her  age.  She  wis 
well  skilled,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  amKhe 
could  converse  wilh  Ethiopians,  Jnws,  Arabians,  Syr- 
ians, Medea,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter.  If 
her  conduct  was  not  at  all  times  strictly  pure,  we  roust 
seek  for  an  apology  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  ber 
country,  and  must  ascribe  tbe  moat  glaring  of  her  frail* 
tics  to  the  absurd  institutions  which  regulated  tbe  mat- 
rimonial connexions  of  the  Greco- Egyptian  prmce*, 
and  which  paid  no  respect  to  the  age,  affections,  or 
temper  of  the  parties.  {Ptut  ,  Ytf.  Ctn  —li. 
Ant.^Entychf.  Mttropol ,  dtv  a,  vol.  2.  p. 

Clbopatms,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  ik#  Si- 
nus Arabicos,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ArsV 
noe.   {Vid.  Aramoe,  VI  ) 
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Cuau,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  coast  of  Lvcia. 

:*ar  Phsselis.     (  Yid  Phaeehe.) 

C  lis  us,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  musi- 
naa,  458  rears  be/ore  the  Christian  era.  (Milan, 
V  H,  14,  23.) — II.  An  Athenian,  said  by  Herodotus 
(S,  17)  to  have  been  the  bravest  of  hia  countrymen 
b  tae  baide  fought  against  tho  Persian  fleet  at  Ar- 
tf     vitn :  and  the  Athenians  are  aaid  by  the  same 
■met  to  have  conducted  themselves  on  that  occasion 
***  the  greatest  valour  of  any  of  the  Greeks.— This 
(  Laos  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Alcibiades. 
He  married  Dinomacbe,  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
frwimm  to  Aganste,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ty- 
nau  of  Stcyon.    He  fell  at  the  baule  of  Coronea. 
Csasutt  the  learned  note  of  Valckenaer  (ad  Herodat , 
it )  for  other  particulars  respecting  this  Cliniaa. — 
ill  The  lather  of  A  rat  us,  killed  by  Abantidaa,  B.C. 
»    (Fiat  Aratos  II.) 

Cua,  one  of  the  Muses.  She  presided  over  histo- 
n,  aad  was  generally  represented  as  holding  a  half- 
opened  roll.  The  invention  of  the  cithara  was  ascribed 
to  her  Hav  ing  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  Venue, 
hr  uuattag  her  with  her  paasion  for  Adonis,  Clio  was 
ir.«Otred  by  the  goddess  with  love  for  Pierus,  the  eon 
<"  Mseoea.  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Hyacinthua. 
(IpsOed.  1,  3,  S,  itqq  )  Her  name  (KXetu)  ts  de- 
nted from  Kiuiot  (Ionic  for  aAeor),  glory*  renown, 
etc  ,  because  she  celebrates  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
good  and  brave. 

Curoaucaua,  a  native  of  Carthage.  (Die?.  La- 
*U  4.  *7,  «■».)  In  hia  early  years  he  acquired  a 
foodnesa  for  learning,  which  induced  him  to  visit 
Gieaee  far  the  purpose  of  attending  the  schools  of  the 
the  time  of  hia  first  arrival  in 
be  attached  himself  to  Carneades,  and  con- 
bis  disciple  until  his  death,  when  be  became 
&a  surresfor  in  tbe  academic  chair.  He  studied  with 
,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  systems 
schools  ;  but  professed  the  doctrine  of  sus- 
>wboo  of  assent,  as  it  had  been  taught  by  hia  master. 
Crete  relates,  that  be  wrote  four  hundred  hooka  upon 
paaasoobical  subjects.  At  an  advanced  age  he  waa 
fuzed  with  a  lethargy.  Recovering  in  somu  measure 
u*  at  of  bis  faculties,  he  said,  "The  love  of  life 
«ad  deceive  ate  no  longer,"  and  laid  violent  bands 
c*«n  biniself.  He  entered,  aa  we  have  aaid,  upon  the 
«±ce  of  (.receptor  in  the  academy  immediately  after  the 
4*ato  of  Carneades,  and  held  it  thirty  years.  According 
»  Cicero,  be  taught  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
bi  wbch  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  those  reports  which 
aj  reeerre  from  the  senses,  and  that,  therefore,  a  wise 
Bun  mil  either  wholly  suspend  his  assent,  or  decline 
psag  a  peremptory  opinion ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
sea  are  strongly  impelled  by  nature  to  follow  proba- 
alay.  Hu  mora)  doctrine  established  a  natural  alli- 
«c«  between  pleasure  and  virtue.    He  was  a  professed 

t  that  no  place  should  be 
to  so  dangeroua  an  art.  (Sort. 


£.'•»  «s>  Rket  .  v  20. — Enjultt  Hutory  of  Ptuio*- 
*t,,vol  I,p  Mi.) 

C  ureases,  »  river  of  Umbria,  rising  in  the  vicinity 
*  Sj.oiet.uro.  and  falling  into  the  Tinia.  and  both  to- 
ptW  into  the  Tiber.  The  modem  name  of  the  Cli- 
^ttius  ts  CUiunno.  It  was  famous,  according  to 
V  rgd,  for  its  milk-white  herds,  selected  as  victims  in 
^'celebration  of  the  triumph.  (Krrg.,  Georg.,  2. 
Itf  —  Profrrt  ,  2.  el.  19,  25  —&/.  hat  ,  8,  452  — 
fcp.t  |»,  13— Cfsatd.,  6,  Com.  Hon  ,  506)  The 
Vaatddl  description  which  tbe  younger  Pliny  (Ep., 
t. «)  baa  left  us  of  this  sacred  river  and  ita  little  tem- 
pi*, the  ruins  of  which  are  still  lo  be  seen  near  the 
fosbsuse  of  Le  Verre,  between  FoUgno  and  Spoleto, 
•id  be  read  with  most  pleasure  in  the  onginsl. 

VchmJi.  Osservazwnt  copra  U  Jiume  Cli- 
aW  rua  Culto  e  Tempto,  Rim.,  1773,  4to. — 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  270.)  According 

Z  i 


to  Eustace,  white  herds  are  still  seen  wandering  over 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  thie  river.  ( ClatncalTauT, 
vol.  1,  p.  322.) 

Cuti  s,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother  of  Al- 
exander, who  had  saved  the  king's  life  in  battle.  Al- 
exander killed  him  with  a  javelin  in  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
because,  at  a  feast,  he  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip 
to  those  of  his  eon.    (Fid.  Alexander.) 

Clo < <  i n a,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
the  cloaca*.  These  cloaca  were  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  Tbe  main  one  was  called 
Cloaca  Maxima.  From  what  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  the  present  day,  we  may  infer  that  tbe 
praise  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
closes  generally  was  not  unmerited.  Tbe  first  cloaca 
were  constructed  by  the  two  Tarquina.  Tarquiniue 
Priacus  drained  the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  tbe 
Forum,  and  the  valleys  lying  between  the  hills  (the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline),  by  closes,  which  were  carried 
into  the  Tiber.  (  L>r.,  1,  38.)  But  the  draining  waa 
imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  waa  in  consequence 
bu.lt  by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  (Lt*.,  1,  56.)  It 
crossed  tbe  Roman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  aaid  that  tht) 
tunnel  was  so  large  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay 
could  easily  pass  under  it.  (Strabo,  235.)  Pliny  ex* 
presses  hia  wonder  at  the  solidity  and  durability  of  thia 
great  undertaking,  which,  after  a  lapse  of  800  years, 
still  remained  uninjured  and  entire  (36,  15).  At 
the  present  day,  however,  all  that  wo  see  of  it  is  tho 
upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of  peperin  stone,  aa 
solid  aa  tho  day  it  waa  built,  through  which  the  water 
almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked  up  nearly 
to  its  top  by  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
modern  Rome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  still  serving  aa 
tbe  common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  thoussnd  years.  When  the  Tiber,  into  which  it 
flows,  is  flooded,  the  water  in  the  cloaca  ia  driven  back 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  hide 
it  from  view.  When  the  Tiber  ia  low,  not  only  thia 
arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  discharges  ita 
sordid  flood  into  the  river,  may  be  seen  from  tho 
Ponte  Rotto,  or  still  more  distinctly  from  the  river 
itself.  Dionyaioa  informs  us  (3,  67),  that  it  coat  the 
state  tbe  enormous  sum  of  1000  talents  to  have  the 
cloaca  cleaned  and  repaired.  We  hear  also  of  other 
sewers  being  made  from  time  to  time  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine  and  other  places,  by  the  censors  M.  Cato  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccua  (Lie.,  39,  44),  but  more  especially,  by 
A  grippe,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (/.  c),  :s  said  to 
have  introduced  whole  rivers  into  these  hollow  chan- 
nels, on  which  the  city  was,  as  it  were,  suspended, 
and  thua  was  rendered  subterraneoosly  navigable. 
(Compare  Slrabo,  I.  c.—Casnod  ,  Var.  Ep  ,  3,  30.) 
It  would  seem,  according  to  tbe  common  account, 
that  the  early  cloaca  were  at  first  carried  through  tho 
streets ;  but  that,  through  want  of  regularity  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  after  tt  was  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they  in 
many  places  passed  under  private  bouses. — Some 
architects,  in  order  to  support  their  improbable  theory 
that  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  not  known  even 
in  Greece  (where  the  art  had  reached  a  perfection  it 
will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  lo  controvert 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  and  attribute  it  to 
a  much  later  period.  (Compare  Hirr,  Getck.  dVr 
Haul-unit,  vol.  2.  p.  123,  and  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol. 
1,  p.  259.)  But  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt,  as  a  late 
learned  antiquary  chose  to  imagine,  by  Anguatua, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Suetonius  1  or 
would  I. ivy,  that  minute  and  accurate  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  and  antiquity,  and  carefully  chron- 
icles the  erection  of  every  temple  and  basilica,  have 
failed  to  record  such  a  work  aa  thia,  which  moat 
have  been  executed  before  his  own  eye*,  and  hy  the 
very  princo  in  whose  court  be  was  living  t    On  tho 
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contrary,  he  expressly  says,  « that  Tarquin  made  the 
great  subterranean  cloaca  to  carry  off  the  filth  of  the 
city,  a  work  so  vast  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  age  has  not  been  able  to  equal  it."  (Lie.,  1, 
66  )  Piuiy  also,  who  records  its  repair  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  expressly  says,  that,  after  800  years,  this 
apm  omnium  maximum  continued  as  strong  as  when 
first  built  by  Tarquin.  It  may,  indeed,  seem  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Romans,  in  that  rude  age,  should  have 
been  capable  of  executing  so  noble  a  piece  of  architec- 
ture ;  but  Livy  tells  us,  "  that  Tarquin  sent  for  artists 
from  every  part  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and  his  other  pub- 
lic works.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  this  evidence 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  the  Tarquins  ; 
and  its  denial  only  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that 
antiquaries  will  pervert  or  overlook  facts  when  they 
interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  This  cloaca, 
therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  and  antiquity,  but  from  being, 
perhaps,  the  sole,  and  certainly  the  finest,  remains  of 
Etruscan  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our 
times.  {Rome  in  the  19th  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  249, 
nor  —Compare  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2, 
p.  223.) 

Cloantbds,  one  of  the  companions  of  -Eneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii  at  Rome  claimed 
descent.    (Kir^.,  .dsn.,  5.  122.) 

Clodu,  I.  a  sister  of  Clodius  the  tribune,  and  a 
female  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  She  married 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  was  suspected  of  having  poi- 
soned him. — II.  The  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
and  equally  infamous  in  character.  She  married  Lu- 
sullus,  but  was  repudiated  by  him  for  her  scandalous 
conduct.    (Plut..  VU.  Lucull) 

ClodIa  Lax,  I.  de  Cypro,  was  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  A.U.C.  696,  that  Cyprus  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  punish  that  monarch  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  ransom  when 
taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
way  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  executed. — II. 
Another,  de  Magistratibus,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same. 
It  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actually  ac- 
cused and  condemned  by  both  of  them. — III.  An- 
other, A  U.C.  695,  which  required  the  same  distribu- 
ion  of  corn  among  the  people  gratis,  as  had  been  given 
.hem  before  at  six  esses  and  a  truns  the  modius. — IV. 
Another,  A.U.C.  695,  by  the  same,  de  Judtciis.  It 
called  to  an  account  such  ss  had  executed  a  Roman 
citizen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.  Cicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  was  actu- 
ally banished. 

Clodius,  Publius,  a  Roman  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious family,  but  notorious  as  a  bold  and  reckless 
demagogue,  and  a  man  of  the  most  corrupt  morals. 
Besides  being  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  turpitude  in 
the  case  of  his  nearest  female  relatives,  he  introduced 
himself,  in  woman's  clothing,  into  the  bouse  of  Julius 
Csssar,  with  improper  designs  against  Pompeia,  the 
wife  of  Crsar,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured,  and 
who  was  then  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona 
Dea,  at  which  no  male  was  allowed  to  be  present. 
He  was  tried  for  the  sacrilege,  but  escaped  punish- 
ment by  bribing  the  judges.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
the  tribunenhip,  he  relinquished  his  patrician  rank,  and 
had  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.  While 
filling  the  office  of  tribune  he  had  numerous  laws  pass- 
ed, favourable  to  the  people  and  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cians. He  procured  for  Cato,  whom  he  detested,  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  in  order  that  be  might  lose  his 
reputation  in  this  difficult  office,  and  along  with  it  the 
influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.  He  cherished 
equal  hatred  towards  Cicero,  whom  be  finally  succeed- 
ed in  driving  from  the  city.  So  troublesome  at  laat 
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did  he  become  even  to  his  own  party,  that,  in  order  to 

keep  him  in  check,  Pompey  procured  the  recall  of  Ci- 
cero from  exile,  which  be  could  not  effect,  however, 
without  the  atrenuoos  aid  of  the  tribune  Mdo;  and 
not  long  after  Clodius  was  alain  in  a  conflict  that  took 
place  between  his  followers  and  those  of  Milo.  (Cic, 
Or.  pro  Mil.— Plut.,  VU.  Cie  ) 

Clcklia,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  as  a  hostage  toPor- 
senna.  According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  when 
Porsenna  and  the  Romans  made  a  peace  after  the  af- 
fair of  Mucius  Scasvola,  the  hvtter  people  gave  hostage* 
to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  children  of 
noble  parents,  as  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep 
the  peace  which  bad  been  made,  it  happened,  as  taa 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  was  near  the  Tiber,  that  Cktlia, 
one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  ber  companions,  »cd 
fled  to  the  brink  of  the  river ;  and,  as  the  Etrurians  tor- 
sued  them,  they  all  rushed  into  the  water  and  swam  m 
safety  across  the  stream.  But  the  Romans,  jcalou*  ol 
their  reputation  for  good  faith,  sent  them  all  back  ts 
the  camp  of  Porsenna.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  gener- 
osity, the  monarch  gave  her  and  her  female  compan 
ions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take  with  ha 
half  of  the  youths  ;  whereupon,  with  the  delicacy  of  i 
Roman  maiden,  she  selected  those  only  who  were  of 
lender  years.  The  Romans  raised  an  equestnaa 
statue  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Sa- 
cred Way.  (Lie.,  2, 13.)  She  was  also  rewarded  with 
a  horse  and  arms.  (Fragm.  then.  Cass.,  4. —  Bf  kktr, 
Anted.,  1,  p  133,  8  )  There  is  another  atory,  thai 
Tarquinius  fell  upon  the  hostages  as  they  were  con- 
ducted into  the  Etrurian  camp  ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Valeria,  who  fled  back  to  the  city,  massacred 
them  all.    (Pltn.,  34,  13.) 

Ci.otro,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Pare»,  da  ugh  ten 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  (Kid.  Pares.)  She  held  the 
distaff,  and  spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  run* 
(n%u8etv,  to  spin). 

Clukntios,  a  Roman,  who,  at  hia  mother's  iratiga 
lion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  stepfather 
Oppianicua.    He  waa  defended  with  great  ability  by 
Cicero,  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.    (  Kid.  Ci- 
cero.) 

Cldsicm,  now  Chiusi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Clanis.  Its  more  ancient  name  waa  Carriers 
(Lie.,  10,  25. — Compare  MuUer,  Etrusktr,  vol.  1,  p. 
102,  where  the  name  Carriers  or  Camars  is  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  place's  having  been  originally  pos- 
sessed by  the  Umbrian  race  of  the  Camertes.  Coa- 
sult  also  Cluver,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  567.)  The  Gaula 
Under  Brennus  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome  with- 
out taking  it.  It  was  at  Clusium  that  Porsenna  held 
his  court ;  and  near  this  city  he  erected  for  himself  the 
splendid  mausoleum  of  which  Pliny  has  transmitted  to 
us  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (Pltn.,  36. 
13.)  The  whole  account  seems  to  bear  no  small  ap- 
pearance of  fiction  ;  for,  had  soch  a  stupendous  w  or* 
really  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  surely  have  re- 
mained, not  merely  in  Pliny's  day.  but  even  in  the 
present  age. — Pliny  (3,  6)  makes  a  distinction  between 
Clusium  Vetus  snd  Novum  ;  and  a  Tillage,  named 
Chiusi,  supposed  to  represent  the  latter,  is  pointed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of  Arcxxo,  in  coo- 
Bnnation  of  tbia  distinction.  {Cramer's  Am*.  Italy, 
vol.  I,  p.  219  ) 

Ci.osids,  I.  or  Clbsics,  a  river  of  Gallia  Tranepada 
na.  ming  among  the  Euganei,  and  flowing  between  the 
Lake  Benacus  and  the  river  Mela.  It  is  now  the  Cam**, 
or  Chtso,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ogho. — II.  The 
surname  of  Janus,  when  hia  temple  was  abut.  (Ov»i, 
Fast.,  1.  130.) 

CLvuiNt,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethye. 
who  married  Iapetus,  by  whom  she  had  Atlas.  Prome 
tbeus,  Menmtius,  and  Epimetheus.    (Hesu*i,  Tkeag., 
508.  stqq.)—  II.  The  mother  of  Phaethoo  ( CW.  Met . 
1,  766)-IIl.  A  female  eerrant  of  Helen,  who  ic 
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~r:;jBi-d  her  mutress  to  Trov  when  she  eloped  with 

feu  (Ord,  Hero*  ,  17,  287.— i/om.,  II.,  3,  144.) 

Cirwniess,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phaethon's 
aster*,  rto  were  daughters  of  Clymene. 

Ct.Tft*  (called  by  the  Greek  writers  Asms),  now 
iiisW.  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  32  miles  east  of 
'•tftbife  It  was  built  upon  a  promontory  which  waa 
tsxi  like  a  shield.  Agathocles  seixed  upon  this 
us*  wbeo  be  landed  in  Africa,  fortified  it,  and  gate 
',  Sow  'iit  shape  of  the  promontory,  the  name  of  As* 
:  i  (•  »  sewkl"  in  Greek,  same  as  Clyptus  in  Latin). 
7*  satires  filled  the  promontory  TapkUis.  This 
an  saved  as  a  stronghold  to  Regulus  in  the  first 
fwe  «ar   (Luce*,  4,  588. -Lis  ,  27,  39  —Caw., 


ii  C.2.3S.) 

CirrMvesTtA,  a  daughter  of  Tyndaraa,  king  of 
fan*,  b?  I/sda.  She  was  born,  together  with  her 
rtit  Csstor,  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  her  mother 
Swart*  forth  «fter  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the 
kn  of  »  swan.    She  married  Agamemnon,  king  of 

*  we.  When  this  tnooarcb  went  to  the  Troja  n  war, 
k  *it  be  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  affairs,  to  the  care 
«'  **  rekasB  £gisthus.  But  the  latter  proved  un- 
bskU  ts  bis  trast,  corrupted  Clylemnestre,  snd  usurp- 
*t  tat  throne.  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  home,  was 
*»JeH  by  his  guilty  wife,  ,  who  was  herself  after- 
nri  (Urn.  along  with  iEgisthus,  by  Orestes,  son  of 
i*  •netxd  monareb.  (Consult,  for  a  more  detailed 
xw/i,  tbe  srtKles  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.) 

CtiKi.  a  town  and  promontory  of  Doris  in  Caria, 

*  sw  eiuemity  of  a  promontory  called  Triopium. 

fonder  of  the  place  is  said  to  hsve  been  Tnopas. 
'M.  5.  61  —  PuMit,  10.  3.)  From  him  it  re- 
» Trd  at  ant  the  name  of  Triopium,  which  at  a  later 
fttrd  eat  confined  merely  to  the  promontory  on  which 
isoat  'Sry/sx,  p  39—Herodot,  1,  174.)  Venus 
•MibetW deity  of  the  plsce,  and  had  three  temples 


'■"■•*d  ti  r>r.  under  the  several  surname 
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Arm.  lad  Eupkra.  In  the  last  of  these  stood  a  cele- 
m»d  eatoe  of  the  god < less,  the  work  of  Praxiteles, 
few.  1. 1  —p/u,.,  36,  5— /for.,  Od  ,  3. 28.— Ce- 
frk.a*.  II )  Nteoiuedes  of  Bithynia  wished  to  pur- 
outtam*  idaurable  produe  lion  of  the  chisel,  and  aclual- 
S  esnad  to  bqoidste  the  debt  of  Cnidus,  which  wss  very 
r*aitn-±,  if  the  citizens  would  cede  it  to  bim  ;  but 
nfattd  to  part  wiih  whet  tbey  esteemed  the  glory 

*  y-weitr.  (PJm.,  I.  c  )  A  drawing  of  tbe  Venus 
e*  Cads*,  from  an  antique  statue  fonnd  near  Rome, 
■  P~fn  bf  Plaxman,  at  the)  end  of  hia  lectures  on 
"Mw  (a/.  12).  Tbe  shores  of  Cnidus  furnished  in 
****  tisies,  as  they  do  now,  a  greet  abundance  of 
W»  Tbe  wines  were  famous,  and  Theophrastus 
^boftbeCmdian  onions  as  of  a  particular  apeeiea, 

"n;  mild,  sad  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidus 
■x  t»  btrtbpiace  of  the  famous  mathematician  and 
Eodorui;  of  Agstbarchidas,  Theopompus, 
^tenat.  It  is  now  a  mere  heep  of  ruins ;  and 
*  >"*tm.  rum*  of  ihe  promontory  is  Cape  Crto. 
*"wrt  C«»fT .  vol.  6.  pt.  3,  p.  238  )    An  account 
<*  ownmsef  Cnidus  is  given  in  Clarke's  Travels, 

*  M-  2*1.  from  Walpole's  MS.  Joonial. 

^«wr»  (KsuseV,  more  correct  than  Cnossos, 
""••si?,  rf  we  follow  the  lengusge  of  coins  and  in* 
the  raval  city  of  Crete,  oo  the  northern 
°*<l.  m  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  earlier 
*»  Ccntus,  which  appellstion  was  given  also 
"  waesidetable  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
**™  (Strti .,  476  )   It  was  indebted  to  Minos  for 

*  **  '■portance  and  splendour.  That  monarch  ia 
**<ta  base  divided  the  island  into  three  portions,  in 

be  foaoded  a  large  city  ;  and  fixing  his 
•*  Cessna  it  became  the  capital  of  tho  king- 
J  <Dm«  &e ,  S,  78  )    It  wss  here  that  Da-da- 
flfcmad  bis  art.  and  planned  the  relehrated  lab- 
C«o«u  long  preserved  ite  rank  among  the 
°*t.i«ao|  Crete,  and,  by  its  alliance  with  Gortyna. 


obtained  the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island,  Tbe 
vestiges  of  this  city  sre  discernible  at  tbe  present  day, 
to  tbe  east  of  tbe  town  of  Canita,  which  has  commu- 
nicsted  to  the  island  its  preeent  name.  Tbe  precise 
site  of  the  ruins  is  called  Long  Condi*.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  888,  see?  )  The  name  of  this 
city  is  sometimes  written  with  an  initial  G,  as  Gno- 
sns,  and  the  T  occurs  actually  on  some  coins,  but  the 
more  common  initial  letter  in  Greek  inscriptions  snd 
on  coins  is  the  K.  (Compare  Raiche,  Lex.  Rei 
Sum.,  vol.  3,  col  849,  eeaq.) 

Cocalvs,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably  received 
Ds-dalna,  when  he  fled  before  Minos.  When  Minos 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  Cocalus  destroyed 
him.   {(hid.  Met.,  8,  381.) 

CoccBius  Nmva.    Kid.  Nerve  I. 

Coccyoios,  a  mountain  of  Argohs.  between  Halico 
and  Hermione.  Its  previous  name  was  Tbornax ; 
but  it  received  tbe  appellation  of  Coccygiua  from  ihe 
circumstance  of  Jupiter's  having  been  metamorphosed 
there  into  the  bird  called  Coccyx  (Kdxintf )  by  the 
Greeka.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred  to  that 
god.  and  another  of  Apollo  at  the  base.  (PauMantas, 
2,  38.) 

CoctNitTM  Pbohontoriom,  s  promontory  of  Bru- 
tium  in  Lower  Italy,  below  the  Sinua  Scylscius.  The 
modern  name  is  Cape  Sttlo.  It  marked  the  separation 
between  tbe  Ionian  and  Sicilian  aeaa.   [Polyb.,  2,  14.) 

CooLsa,  Publiua  Horatios  (or.  aa  Niebuhr  givea  it, 
Marcus  Horatius),  a  Roman  who,  slone,  opposed  tbe 
whole  army  of  Porsenna  at  the  heed  of  a  bridge,  while 
his  companions  behind  him  were  cutting  off  tbe  com- 
munication with  tbe  other  shore.  When  the  bridge 
was  destroyed,  Cocles,  after  addressing  a  short  prayer 
to  the  god  of  tbe  Tiber,  leaped  into  the  stream,  and 
swam  across  in  safety  with  his  arms.  As  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  inhabitant,  while  famine  was  raging 
within  the  city,  brought  him  all  the  provisions  be  could 
stint  himself  of;  snd  the  stale  afterward  raised  a  statue 
to  him,  and  gave  him  as  much  Isnd  ss  be  could  plough 
round  in  a  dsy.  (Lis.,  2,  10  —  Jhon  Hal.,  1,  24.) 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  otber  parte  of  tbe  story, 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  land  is  evidently 
mere  poetic  exaggeration.  Polyoma  (6,  83)  makes 
Cocles  to  have  perished  in  tbe  mer.  (Consult,  as 
regards  tbe  whole  legend,  the  remarks  of  Niebobr, 
Htm.  Hitt.,  vol.  i.,  p.  478,  seaq..  CemsV.  tra**l.) — 
Tbe  name  Codes  properly  means  "  a  person  blind  of 
one  eye."  It  appears  to  be  the  old  form  odes  (from 
oeulus),  with  a  harsh  initisl  aspiration  (Voire,  L. 
L.6,3) 

Cocttob,  a  river  of  Epirus,  which,  according  to 
Panaaniaa  (1,  17),  blended  its  nauseous  waters  with 
those  of  tbe  Aeberon.  Its  fsncied  etymology  (from 
kukvo,  "  to  lament"  "  to  umtl"),  tbe  unwuolesome- 
nesn  of  its  waters,  snd,  shove  all.  its  proximity  to  the 
Acheron,  induced  the  poets  to  mske  it  one  of  tbe  riv- 
ers of  the  lower  world.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  8,  38. — Jd  , 
Mn.,  6,  287,  dtc  ) — "  Leaving  Potamia,"  obeervee  an 
intelligent  traveller,  "  we  passed  over  a  marsh  or  l>og 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Vava,  which 
is  probably  the  Cocytus  of  antiquity.  It  flows  from 
below  the  mountains  of  MargarUi,  opposite  Psjemi- 
thia,  snd.  after  skirting  ihe  opposite  side  of  the  plain, 
empties  itself  into  the  Acheron,  st  s  small  distance 
from  its  mouth,  below  the  village  of  Tcheukntdes. 
Psusanias,  in  his  description  of  the  Acheron,  it.limsies 
thst  the  Cocytus  also  flows  in  the  same  plain  ;  and  no 
otber  river  except  the  Acheron,  now  called  the  norufu 
tov  ioiXi.  and  the  Kose,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Phanari.  The  very  appellation  Vata  fj3o6o),  which  is 
an  expression  of  grief  or  aversion,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjecture  ;  snd  not  only  this,  but  the  water  of 
the  V'oeo  eisctly  coincides  with  the  expression  of 
Psusanias,  ioup  arepnierarov,  for  it  flows  slowly 
over  a  deep  muddy  soil,  imbibing  noxious  qualities 
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from  innumerable  weeds  upon  its  bank*,  and  occasions 
ihe  greatest  part  of  the  malaria  of  the  plain."  (Hughe*, 
Travels  in  Greece,  dec.,  vol.  3,  p.  81 1. — Compare 
Wordsworth'*  Greece,  p.  854,  »eqq.) 

ConiNoa  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Baltic.  Mela  (8,  3,  6)  represents  it  as  full  of  large 
end  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  be  calls  Scan- 
dinavia ;  so  also  Pliny  (4,  13).  The  name  Codanas 
seems  to  have  some  reference  to  that  of  the  Goth*  in 
sound.  The  modern  term  Bailie  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  Bait  or  Belt,  denoting  a  collection 
of  water ;  whence  also  the  name  of  the  strait*,  Great 
and  Little  Belt.    (Malte-Brun,  Diet.  Geogr  ,  p.  viii.) 

Cooomanncs,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  Third,  king 
of  Persia.    (Vtd.  Darius  III.) 

Cooaos,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  He  received  the 
sceptre  from  his  father  Melanthus.  and  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  having  reigned  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  some  of  the  Dorian  states  united  their 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  The  Dorian  army 
marched  to  Athens,  and  lav  encamped  under  its  walls  ; 
and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  assured  them  of  success, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  friendly  Delphian,  named  Clcomantis,  disclosed  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  and  Codrus  re- 
sol  ved  to  devote  himself  for  his  country  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  which  immortalized  among  the  Ro- 
mana,  at  a  later  date,  the  name  of  the  Decii.  He 
went  out  at  the  gate  disguised  in  a  woodman's  garb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  hi* 
bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other.  The  Athenians 
thereupon  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body  of  their  king, 
and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  with- 
drew their  forces  from  Attica  — This  story,  which  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  warm  the  patriotism  of  the 
Athenians,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  altogether 
improbable.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  tho  fact  mentioned  by  the  orator  Lyciirgus 
(contra  Leocr.,  p.  158).  that  Cleomantis,  and  his  pos- 
terity, were  honoured  with  the  privilege,  of  sharing  the 
entertainment  provided  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens 
for  the  guests  of  the  state.  But  we  scarcely  know 
how  the  current  tradition  is  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other preserved  by  Pausanias  (7,  25),  that  a  part  of 
the  Dorian  army  effected  their  entrance  by  night 
within  the  walls,  and,  being  surrounded  by  their  en- 
emies, took  refuge  at  the  altars  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areopagus,  and  were  spared  by  the  piety  of  the 
Athenians.  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  as  a 
fabrication,  this  last  has  certainly  the  slighter  claim  to 
credit. — After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking 
advantage,  perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
dispute  between  bis  sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished 
the  title  of  king,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of 
trckon.  This  new  office  was  to  be  held  for  life,  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  son  of  the  deceased.  The 
first  of  these  hereditary  archona  was  Medon,  son  of 
Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following  arcbons 
were  cslled  Mcdontida*,  as  being  his  lineal  descend- 
ants. (  Vtd.  Archontes.— TmWuHiJf  #  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  375,  vol.  3,  p  15.) 

Coblk  (Kot?.q),  or,  the  Hollow,  I.  the  northern  di- 
vision of  Elis — II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  appropriated  to  sepulchres.  CimonandThu- 
eydides  were  both  interred  in  this  place.  (Herodot., 
6, 103  —Plut.,  Vit.  Cunon—Pausan..  1,  S3.)  Coele 
is  classed  by  Hesychius  among  the  Attic  demi  or  bor- 
ough*. Col.  Leake  places,  with  great  probability,  this 
hollow  way  or  gate  "to  the  south  of  the  acropolis,  ] 
near  the  gate  of  Lumhardhari,  which  answers  to  the 
Porta  Melitonses."  (Cromer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
8,  p  336.) 

CcKLisvaiA  (KotAn  Svp/a),  or,  the  "  Hollow  Sy- 
ria," a  tract  of  country  between  the  ranges  of  Libanua 
and  Antilibanus  ;  in  Syria,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  country  around  Damascus.  In 
364 


the  time  of  Diocles ian  it  received  the  name  of  Pb 
nicia  Llbanesia.    The  modern  appellation  is  given 
some  a*  ELBokah.    (MeU,  1,  11—  Pin.,  6,  It 
Jornand.,  de  Regn.  Success.,  p.  65,  dec.) 

Ccblia  Lrx,  a  law  passed  A.U.C.  630,  that  in  tni 
for  treason  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  whi 
had  been  excepted  by  the  C&ssian  law.  (Cons 
C«.  de  Leg.,*,  16.) 

Ccklics,  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  talei 
and  acquirements,  but  of  dissolute  character,  who  b 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  rati 
duction  to  the  Forum.  Hsving  imprudently  enp»£ 
in  a*  intrigue  with  Clodis,  the  well-known  snttr 
Clodius,  and  having  afterward  deserted  her,  she  i 
cused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  of  havi 
borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to  procure  the  i 
sassination  of  Dm,  the  Alexandresn  ambassador.  I 
was  defended  by  Cicero  m  a  speech  still  extant,  s 
obtained  an  acquittal.  We  find  him  subsequently  i 
taming  to  the  prwtorship,  and  engaging  eventually 
the  civil  contest,  in  which  be  lost  nis  life.  In  this, 
in  most  other  prosecution*  of  the  period,  •  number 
charges,  unconnected  with  the  main  one,  seem  to  ha 
tieen  accumulated  in  order  to  give  the  chief  accimt* 
additional  force  and  credibility.  Cicero  had  thus 
defend  hi*  client  against  the  suspicions  arising  frc 
the  general  libertinism  of  his  conduct.  M iddleton  h 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  oi 
tions  which  Cicero  has  left  us,  from  the  vivacity 
wit  and  humour  with  which  he  treats  the  gallamr 
of  Giodia,  her  commerce  with  Caelios,  and,  in  genen 
the  gayeties  and  licentiousness  of  youth.  This  ot 
tion  was  s  particular  favourite  with  the  eelebrati 
Mr.  Fox.  ( Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol  2. 
309.  seqq— Correspondence  of  Wakefield  and  Fo 
p.  50.) 

Coxlds,  one  of  the  earlier  deities,  and  the  spoilt 
Terra.    He  is  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Urano 
(Vtd  Uranus.) 

Cceus  (Koioc).  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ccrloa  » 
Terra,  or.  to  adopt  the  Grecian  phraseology,  of  L'r 
nus  and  Ge  (Gea).  His  name  indicates  bis  cosnv 
gonical  character,  being  derived  from  aaiu,  "  to  burs 
(Vtd.  Titanea.)  He  was  the  father  of  Latooa  I 
Phoebe.    (Hesiod,  Theog.,  404,  seqq .) 

Conors.    Vid.  Legio. 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Pjcria  on  t) 
east,  the  Euxine  on  the  west,  Caucasus  on  the  nor 
and  Armenia  on  the  south.  It  is  famous  id  port 
legends  as  having  been  the  land  to  which  the  Arjr 
nautic  expedition  was  directed  in  quest  of  the  goid< 
fleece.  (Vid.  Argonaut*. )  It  corresponds  ai  » 
present  day  to  what  is  called  Mtngrelta.  Ceteh 
abounded,  according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  tv»i 
kind,  and  every  material  requisite  for  navigation  I 
only  exceptionable  produce  w*»  the  honey,  which  had 
bitter  taste.  The  linen  manufactured  here  was  in  \n 
repute,  and  was  made,  according  to  Herodotus  (3, 10a 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  the  two  kinds,  howe»* 
being  distinguished  from  each  other  by  name,  since  u 
Greeks  called  the  Colchian  by  the  name  of  Sardon* 
but  that  which  esme  from  Egypt  by  tbe  proper  nair 
of  the  country.  This  species  of  manufacture,  xogtia 
with  tbe  dark  complexion  and  crisped  locks  of  the  b 
tives,  were  so  many  arguments  with  the  ancients 
prove  them  of  Egyptian  origin,  independently  of  etb 
proofs  drawn,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  their  Is 
gusge  and  mode  of  life.  The  hiatonso  farther  inforo 
us,  that,  being  struck  by  the  resemblance  betsreen  tl 
Cotchisns  and  Egyptians,  he  inquired,  from  motives 
curiosity,  of  both  nations,  and  discovered  that  the  t< 
cbiana  bad  more  recollection  of  the  Egyptim*  tw 
the  Egyptians  had  of  the  Colchians.  The  Egypt**" 
however,  told  him,  that  they  believed  tbe  Colchians 
have  been  descended  from  a  part  of  the  army  °l  ^ 
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this  quarter  to  guard  the  ' 
his  Scvthian  expedition. 


lofi  brnind  by  him 
■m  warn  at  ma  going  on  bis  Scythian  expedition, 
id  woo mm  finally  established  here  as  a  military  cok> 
h.  Aaocscr  argument,  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
uerxans  tod  Egyptians,  ia  drawn  by  Herodotus  from 
» lagaJar  ctrcunstance  of  (be  rite  of  circumcision 
*mt  common  to  both.  (Compare  MichaeUt,  Mot. 
fct\  vol  4,  4  185  —  Memert,  tn  Comment.  Soc. 
in.  ftanay.,  vol.  14,  p.  207.  teqq.,  p.  211,  teqq.) 
-1m  account  here  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Col- 
ujm  hat  cucitad  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
mesa  scholars.  Heeren,  for  e sample,  thinks  that 
t*  Erjptan  colony  in  Cole  bis  owed  its  existence  to 
at  Union  custom  of  transplanting  vanquished  na- 
jm.  etaer  in  whole  or  part,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
ss; Rfmss;  sod  he  supposes  the  Coichian  settle* 
am  w  am  been  the  result  of  some  such  transplants* 
tn  H  Ncourtudnezsar,  or  some  other  of  the  Asiatic 
snocsv  who  penetrated  into  Egypt.  (Ideen,  voL  1, 
ft  i,»  406.  net)  Holstemus  makes  the  Colchisns 
a  b»«  keen  a  colony  of  Jews,  transported  to  the 
coo  of  the  Euxine  by  some  Aasyrisn  king.  (Ep. 
u  htm.  t£  Bousonad.,  p.  510  )  Michaelia  views 
ta»  a*  of  Synao  origin,  led  out  from  home  after  the 
•wr-arowof  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  (Mot.  Recht., 
|J  i  f  196,  a.  18,  nor.)  Ruter  maintains  s  theory 
•fiarttstr  different  from  sny  of  the  preceding.  He 
n»«  fiat  Colchiaoa  of  Indian  origin,  and  m  this 
■ntipluni  their  acquaintance  with  the  manufacture 
ol  feats.  According  to  him  they  were  a  mercantile 
com*,  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  for  the 
ronra  of  traroe,  snd  the  very  name  of  Ssrdonian, 
h  issbad  to  i be  Coichian  linen,  he  traces  along  with 
<*  '.ctb  &sdo*  (ItvSiJv,  "  fine  linen"),  to  the  land 
-  Sakni  (Smi)  or  India.    (flatter,  V or  hall t,  p.  35, 

Csuts  PaoaotrroBion,  a  promontory  of  Attica, 
«**  twenty  stadia  from  Phslerum,  snd  still  retaining 
ft  arm*  Dane,  though  occasionally  designated  bv 
n*t  «f  Tntffrgot.  Here  was  a  temple  consecrated 
i  Ba,  tswtber  to  the  goddesses  named  Genetyllides 
(foam,  |,  \.—Strtb  ,  396).  and  also  chapels  of 
f»  ad  Ceres.  (Mcurt.,  <U  Ptrae,  c.  11,  p.  574.) 
Uaisw  the  celebrated  for  it*  earthenware.  (Plut , 
f  .itto-Op,  t£  Retake,  vol.  6,  p  163— £rym 
X*i  —Swmi  )  Ritter  indulges  in  some  curious  spec- 
Mtww  oa  the  name  Codas,  and  finds  in  k  a  connect- 
=*  lat  between  the  religious  systems  of  the  eastern 
m  •otent  wortd.    ( Vorhalie.  p.  54,  teqq.) 

CoLLtrti,  I  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  Gs- 
t-  edcaksnoed  from  Alba.  It  was  rendered  famous 
t  Rosa-,  bwtory  by  the  serf-immolation  of  the  chaste 
I<mw..  (in.,  1.  58.)  In  the  time  of  Sirs  bo  (229) 
*«  taut  more  then  s  village.  The  ruins  of  this 
f*t  trt  uAl  to  be  traced  on  s  hill,  which  from  thence 
"s  steamed  the  name  of  CatUUado.  (Nibby,  Viag- 
n  Aittfuno^  vol  1,  p.  240.) — II.  A  town  of  Apu- 
atar  Mount  Garganus,  now  CoUatini.  (Phn.,  3, 
»l-r?maf,aV  Col) 

C«t->»riaoa,  L.  Tarquintus,  grandson  of  A  runs 
'^brother  of  Tsrqumius  Priseus.    He  derived  his 
*****  from  Collatia,  where  he  resided,  snd  with  the 
ewptatr  of  which  he  was  invested.    Collatinus  was 
kasaiijd  of  the  celebrated  I«ocretia;  and,  after  the 
rJawa  of  the  Tarquins,  he  snd  Brutus  were  electod 
fr*  cansuls.    His  relationship,  however,  to  the 
teres  family  excited  distrust,  snd  when  a  law  was 
&»M-hirt£  the  whole  Tarqumian  house,  ho  was 
t»  ley  down  his  office  snd  depart  from  Rome. 
f«  *ied  haa  d»,»  «t  Lavinium.    (Lie.,  I,  60.-io\, 
-•1) 

^*ust.  I.  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  Mount 
^"**h>>  so  called,  a  colhfout  Quirinali  et  Vtminali. 
77  *"  edW  also  Qvtnmht.  To  this  gate  Hsnni. 
V  Vt7lt  (^m—  *Pe*rwilh_in  1,16  Cllv-  (Ovid, 


•as  divided  by  Ser 
e  Palatxna,  Subur* 
(In.,  5,  41.— /d.,  36,  10— 
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U.  The 


of  one  of  the  four  re- 


or  warda  into 
vtua  Tullius. 
rana,  snd  Etquilina 
P/m.,34,  6.) 

CobdSiS,  I.  a  city  of  Tross,  north  of  Lariaaa.  It 
ia  placed  on  the  coast  by  Scylax  and  others.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  a  position  inland.  Strabo  makes  it 
the  residence  of  s  Tbrscian  prince,  who  ruled  over  the 
adjacent  country,  and  also  the  jsland  of  Tenedos. 
(Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  465.)— II.  A  town 
of  Mysis,  in  the  territory  of  Lampsacua.  (ilrrasn,  1, 
13.— SfroAo,  589.) 

ColonU  AoBirriita,  a  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
Rhine.    (Vtd.  Agrippina  III.) 

Co  i.  on  us,  a  demus  of  Attics,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Academy,  near  Athens.  It  wss  nsmed  Hippeios, 
from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Nep- 
tune, and  is  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  plsy  of 
Sophocles  (CEdtput  at  Colonut)  as  the  scene  of  the 
last  adventures  of  (Edipus.  It  was  the  native  borough 
of  the  poet,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  him  in  one 
of  the  choruses  of  the  same  pUy.  From  Tbucydides 
we  learn  that  Colonus  wss  distant  ten  stsdis  from  the 
city,  snd  that  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  were  on 
soma  occssions  convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
(Thueyd.,  8,  67.) 

Cocofhom,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northwest  of  Ephesus. 
It  was  founded  by  Andnemon,  ho  a  of  Codrus,  snd  was 
situste  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  its  harbour, 
called  Notium,  bcinp  connected  with  the  city  by  means 
of  long  walla.  Colophon  was  destroyed  by  Lyaima- 
chus,  together  with  Lebedua,  in  order  to  swell  the  pop- 
ulsrion  of  the  new  town  he  had  founded  at  Ephesus. 
(Pause*.,  1,  9.— Piod.  Sic.,  20,  107.)  The  Colo- 
phonians  are  stigmatized  by  several  ancient  writers  as 
very  effeminate  snd  luxurious  (Athenatut,  12,  p.  626), 
snd  yet  Strabo  says,  that,  at  one  period,  this  place 
possessed  a  flourishing  navy,  and  that  its  cavalry  was 
in  such  repute,  that  victory  followed  wherever  they 
were  employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  KiAoduva 
hriTiBtvai,  "  to  add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e.,  to  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  an  sffsir.  The  scholmst  on  Plato, 
however,  gives  another  explanation  of  the  saying, 
which  appears  somewhat  more  probable,  though  its 
sotbority  ia  not  so  good.  He  states,  that  the  Cohv 
phonians  had  the  right  of  a  double  vote  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Ioniana,  on  account  of  the  servise 
they  hsd  rendered  the  confederacy  by  inducing  the  city 
of  Smyrna  to  join  it.  Hence  they  were  frequently 
ensbled  to  decide  points  left  undetermined  from  s 
parity  of  suffrages.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.  Tkeatlet.,  p.  319.) 
It  arose  from  this  old  saying,  thst,  in  the  esrly  periods 
of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which  the  printer 
gave  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the 
last  thing  printed  st  the  end  of  the  book,  was  called 
the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  the  places  which 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  snd  was  unquestion- 
ably the  native  place  of  Mimnermua  snd  Hermeaianax. 
It  was  also  famed  for  ita  resin,  whence  the  name  of 
Colophony,  otherwise  called  Spanish  wax,  and  Grecian 
reain.    (Cramer't  Atta  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  367,  teqq.) 

Coloss/V.,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Phrygia 
Pacatisna,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander.  Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  profits  accruing 
from  its  wool-trsde.  One  of  the  first  Christian  church- 
es was  established  here,  and  one  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
was  addressed  to  it.  In  the  tenth  yesr  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  sfter  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
was  sent,  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth* 
quake.  Under  the  Byzsntine  emperors,  Colossa-, 
being  in  a  ruinous  state,  made  way  for  a  more  modern 
town  named  Chona,  which  was  built  st  s  ahort  dis- 
tance from  it.  Some  remains  of  Colosstt  and  its  more 
modern  successor  are  to  be  seen  near  each  other  on  the 
site  celled  Khonat,  or  Kanatti,  by  the  Turks.  (Arun- 
ddVt  Seven  Churctut,  p.  92.)— Hierocles  writes  the 
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01  thta  place  KoXaeaat,  a  reading  given  also  by 
numeroua  MSS.  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  But  Herodo- 
tus, Xenophon,  and  Strsbo  give  the  more  customary 
forms,  and  they  have  also  on  their  aide  the  evidence 
of  coins,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
(Craswra  Ati*.  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  44.) 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  braaen  image  at  Rhodes, 
which  psased  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  workmanship  of  Charea.  a  pupil  of 
Lyeippus,  who  was  employed  twelve  years  in  making 
it  Its  height  was  105  Grecian  feet ;  there  were  few 
persons  who  could  encompass  the  thumb  with  their 
arms,  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  moat  statues. 
It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  atones, 
pUced  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  render 
it  steady  on  its  pedeatat.  The  cost  was  300  talents 
(nearly  $317,000),  and  the  money  wis  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which 
Demetrius  Poiiorcetea  had  left  behind  him  when  be 
raised  the  siege  of  Rhodes.  (Plin.,  84,  19  )  The 
Colossus  is  general ly  supposed  to  have  stood  with  dis- 
tended lege  upon  the  two  moles  which  formed  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour.  Aa  the  city,  however,  had 
two  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a  second  one  much 
smaller,  within  which  their  fleets  were  secured,  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  thia  Colossus  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  fifty  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There  waa  a  winding 
staircase  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  from  whence 
one  might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  thst  went  to 
Egypt.  It  was  erected  B.C.  300,  and,  after  having 
stood  about  fifty-six  years,  was  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  (P/ra.,  /. 
c.)  Eusebius  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  139th  Olympiad;  but  Polybius  seems  to 
place  it  a  little  later,  in  the  140th  Olympiad  (6,  88). 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  and  docks  were  thrown  down  at  the  same  time. 
It  remained  in  ruins  for  the  space  of  694  years;  and 
the  Rhodiana,  who  had  received  several  large  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among  them- 
'selves,  and  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  donors, 
by  saying  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to 
raise  it  up  again  from  its  ruins.  (Strab.,  653.)  In 
the  year  673  of  the  Christian  era,  it  was  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cedrenus.  by  the  Ssracens,  who  were  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edesss,  who 
loaded  900  camels  with  the  brass.  Allowing  800 
pounds'  weight  for  each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  dim- 
inution which  it  had  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably 
by  theft,  amounted  to  about  720,000  pounds'  weight. 
The  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Pliny,  100 
other  colossuses,  of  inferior  size,  in  its  different  quar- 
ters.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter  in  relation  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  prevailed  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Rhodes,  and  the  connexion  between 
this  and  the  Colossus.  He  finds  also  his  accustomed 
root  (Col-)  in  the  name  of  the  statue.  ( VorhalU,  p. 
104,  *eqq.) 

Columella  (L.  Junius  Moderatus),  an  ancient 
writer,  born  at  Gadea,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  a  contemporary,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, of  Seneca  and  Celsus,  The  elder  Pliny  also 
frequently  makes  mention  of  him.  His  father,  Marcus 
Columella,  had  possessions  in  the  province  of  Bal- 
tics. The  son  betook  himself  at  an  early  period  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  journeys  to  Syria  and  Ctlicia.  It  is  not  as- 
certained whether  he  visited  these  latter  countries  as 
a  simple  traveller,  or  on  aome  mission  of  govern- 
ment, for  we  know  nothing  very  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  life.  We  have  two  works  of  his  re- 
maining :  one,  entitled  "  De  Re  Ruilka,"  in  twelve 
woks ;  the  other,  "  De  Arbonbut.n  Thia  last 
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very  probably,  part  of  a  work  oo  agriculture,  ia  four 
books,  which  Columella  bad  published  as  the  fat  edi- 
tion of  that  which  we  now  have  in  twelve  books.  Op 
thia  supposition  Caasiodorus  was  correct  in  wring 
that  Columella  had  written  a  work  in  sixteen  bookioa 
rural  economy.  This  author  appears  to  have  been  bet 
little  read.  Among  the  ancients,  Senrius,  Cassiouon*, 
and  Isidores  are  toe  only  onea  that  cite  bin.  He 
fell  into  almoat  complete  neglect  after  Palladim  las 
made  an  abridgment  of  bis  work.  (Kid.  PaUadiui 
II.)  Hence  Vincent  de  Beauvaia  and  Pctnu  dt 
Crescentiis,  the  Istter  of  whom  Schneider  call*  "Air- 
gtntittxmum  vetcrum  rei nuticet  MCrtptorvm Uctort** 
were  not  acquainted  with  him.  (Compare  Sen*:. 
Ret  Rust.,  ei  Schneider,  vol.  3,  p.  5 )  Toe  Ujlad 
Columella  ia  pure  and  elegant;  if  any  reproach  cat 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  that  of  being  loo  studied  a 
bis  language  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  Tin 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  in  the  SarfUira 


Rei  Ruslicee,  Up*.,  1794-97,  4  vols.  flvo.  Tui  of 
Gesncr  is  also  in  deservedly  high  repute,  Lift.,  1TT3, 
3  vols.  4te. 

Column*  Hekc0lis,  44  The  Pillars  of  HweskV 
a  name  often  given  to  Calpc  and  Abvla,  or  it*  beifto 
on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  u»d> 
tton  was,  that  the  Mediterranean  had  no  outlet  m  tks 
quarter  until  Hercules  broke  through  the  moinuit 
barrier,  and  thus  formed  the  present  straits.  Tts 
rockv  height  on  either  side  of  the  opening  was  hW 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  bim  aa  a  memorial  of  his 
achievement,  and  as  marking  the  ltmita  of  bis  wwdo- 
ings  toward  s  the  west.  (  Vid.  Calpe,  Abyls,  and  Med- 
iterraoeum  Msre  — Odysa.,  4,  351— Frrg  .iBa,  U, 
363.) 

Coluthos,  a  native  of  Lycopolis  in  Ekypt,  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  lot  m* 
century.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  ent  itkd  "  C«i- 
ydoniact"  (Kakvduviitd),  as  well  aa  other  pecei  tint 
are  now  lost.  He  is  believed  also,  though  wota' 
any  great  degree  of  certitude,  to  have  been  the  sathor 
of  a  poem,  in  three  hundred  and  eighty-fire  wtv*, 
which  bears  the  title  of  44  the  Rape  of  Helen"  (Vm 
upnayriy  This  most  unfortunate  imitation  of  H<»* 
commences  with  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Tbetu. 
The  poet  goes  on,  without  any  animation,  leotsncnt, 
or  grace  whatsoever,  to  recount  the  judgment  of  Piw. 
the  voyage  of  this  prince  to  Sparta,  and  the  sbdntwo 
of  Helen,  which  takes  place  after  the  first  inter*!**- 
Thia  poem  of  Coluthus  was  discovered  by  CanM 
liessarion  along  with  that  of  Quintua  Smyrmrus.  Tr« 
best  editions  are,  that  of  Van  I^ennep,  Leotard. 
8vo,  improved  by  Sbaeffer,  Ltp*.,  1836,  8vo,  and  tint 
of  Bekker,  Reroi.,  1816,  8vo. 

Comaobnk.    Vid.  Commagene. 

Cohan  a  (arum),  I.  a  city  of  Pontos,  sumamed  Pw- 
tica,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Cappadocian  city  of  ibe 
same  name.  It  waa  situate  to  the  northeast  nl  Zt'->- 
and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Irie.  (Sfresfc 
This  place  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Belkma  oi  tie 
West.  She  waa  likewise  revered  with  equal  bon«r> 
in  the  Cappadocian  Comana.  The  priest  hood  »«*«■ 
ed  to  the  temple  was  an  office  of  the  highest  twk 
ument  and  dignity,  and  was  sought  after  by  kinp  «j 
princes.  The  city  itself  was  large  and  populous, 
Kept  up  a  considerable  traffic  with  Armenia  Tr* 
festivals  of  the  goddess,  which  were  held  twice  •  re- 
drew thither  an  immense  concourse  from  the  surroww- 
ing  countries  and  towns,  as  well  as  from  more  <h»u*t 
parts.  There  were  no  leas  than  6000  slaves  auatbfd 
to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and  most  of  these  w*re 
courtesans.  Hence  it  was  remarked,  that  the  ciuw 
were  generally  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  the  W*o 
itaelf  waa  styled  by  some  the  little  Corinth  Tw 
chief  produce  of  the  country  was  wine.  When  d* 
Romans,  under  Lucullus,  invaded  Pontos,  a  report 
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aa  spread,  probably  by  Mithradates,  that  they  were 
one  far  d»  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  shrine 
a  C«uu  (Cic  ,  Or.  pro  Leg.  Mini  I  ,  |  9.)  Some 
«9UM  at  the  present  day,  not  far  from  Tokat,  under 
t*  ease  of  Komanak,  sufficiently  indicate  the  ancient 
bit  (Crew*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  L,  p.  307,  #<o  ) 
-U.  A  cut  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  river  Sarua,  and 
or  anncu«J  place  tn  the  district  of  Cataonia.  It  was 
i  like  us  Pom  n-  namesake  (No.  I  ),  for  the 


maaip  of  Ma.  the  Cappadocian  Bellona.  The  popu- 
*joq  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers, 
m«,  tod  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  institution ; 
it  bocr  of  these  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
it  am  than  6000  of  both  sexes.  These  belonged 
ocliKveW  to  the  high-priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
in  'Jit  Owg  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen 
tva  ie  royal  family.  The  territory  annexed  to  the 
teaw  ««s  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a  large 
scene  far  the  pontiff  ( Cie..  Ep  ail  Farn  ,  15,  4  ) 
i.  *i>  asserted  that  the  worship  of  Bellona,  like  that 
a  Dana  Tauropolus,  had  been  brought  from  Tauria 
h  Orestes  sod  Iphigenia,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
-i.  ue  former  had  deported  wunm  the  temple  his 
awatag  locks  (xbptirv),  whence  the  city  was  called 
Coombs.  (S/r«*,535.)  These,  of  course,  are  fablea 
Greek  uveotion.  The  Bellona  of  Comana  was 
no  other  than  the  Anaitis  of  the  Persians 
and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and  Cybele 
a  tat  Phryjnaria  The  Cappadoc;a»  Comana  was  dis- 
trained from  the  Pontic  by  the  epithet  of  Xpvcn. 
T*  Turtish  town  of  El  Boston  is  thought  to  rcprc- 
ttat  tae  ancient  city.  (Kmneir's  Travels,  Append  , 
f     — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  138,  seqa.) 

»- i. .  raoaoNToaiuM,  a  promontory  forming  the 
w.'^ero  tttremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  It  is  now 
Caps  Cessna  (or  Coman).  Al-Edrissi,  the  Arabian 
?-»ZvM',  confounds  this  cape  with  Comar,  or  the 
«f  Madagascar,  (^rnea,  Penpl.  Mar.  Erytkr. 
-VncatiAnc.  Commerce,  vol.  2,  p  498.) 

CoaaafiB**,  a  district  of  Syria,  in  the  noriheaatern 
errant  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
aw*  Tat  ret,  on  the  west  by  Amanus,  on  the  east 
*  tat  Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  by  Cyrrhestica. 
b  cattf  city  was  Samosata.  This  tract  of  country 
ssistcce  time  rulers  of  its  own,  but  became  a  Ro- 
tan  pronnce  under  Domitiau.  Its  modem  name  is 
Ctasti  or  Kamask.  (Plm  ,  5.  12.— Eulrop.,  7,  19. 
— 4a*i  Marcell.,  14,  26.)  The  name  often  occurs 
»  U:ni2ene.  but  the  more  correct  form  is  Comma- 
gt  (Consult  Rasche,  Lex.  Ret  Num.,  vol.  2,  col. 

Ceaasaes,  L.  Aobklius  Anto.xInus,  son  and  aoc- 
*****  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  ascended  the  im- 
-  ;  ■;:■,:(■  A  I>    180.     Tlie  reign  of  tins  prince  M  a 
■net  of  guilt  tnd  misery,  which  the  historian  con- 
•oa^tet  with  disgust,  and  it  glad  to  dismiss  with 
•MKT    He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  inherited  all  the 
*ir*t  of  hu  mother  Faustina  ;  and  his  father,  in  sclect- 
■f  aim  for  hit  tuccessor,  allowed  the  feelings  of  the 
fMat  to  triumph  over  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
K«  bad  accompanied  his  father  on  the  expedition 
[  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  but  no  sooner  was 
i  dead  than  his  degenerate  son  became  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  soon  concluded  a  hasty  and 
•jpttfsl  peace  with  the  very  barbarians  whom  his 
^Kaw  ww  on  the  point  of  completely  subjugating 
***  be  was  cut  off  by  disease.    Notwithstanding  the 
**  «bch  Antoninus  had  bestowed  upon  his  education, 
Uomodm  was  ignorant  to  an  extreme  degree,  having 
**aer  abilities  nor  inclinstion  for  profiting  by  the  im- 
P*™  rumple  sod  instruction.    On  his  return  to  Rome 
■aapeedjy  thowed  the  bias  of  his  natural  disposition, 
kimsetf  up  to  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the 
^•tt  »ices.   That  he  might  do  so  without  impedi- 
■**-.  t*  intrusted  all  power  to  Perennis,  prefect  of 
at  Knanan  iniaid  a  man  of  stern  and  cruel  temper, 


who  was  at  last  alain  by  his  aoldieii  for  hit  severity. 

A  conspiracy  against  the  fife  of  Commodus  having 
failed,  waa  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  judical 
murders,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  cowardly  and 
vindictive  tyrant.  lie  waa  next  threatened  by  a  new 
danger  I  disaffection  had  spread  over  the  legions,  and 
an  attempt  of  Maternus,  a  private  soldier,  who  headed 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  aasaaaination  ol 
Commodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  oi 
Cybclc,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  he  must  have  been 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice.  Bui 
neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Cominodua  from 
the  aports  of  gladiators  or  the  pleasures  of  debauchery. 
Clcander,  a  Phrygian  slave,  soon  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  influence  of  Perennis,  and  for  three  years 
the  empire  groaned  beneath  his  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
At  length  a  new  insurrection  burst  forth,  which  nothing 
could  allay,  the  pre  tori  sn  cavalry  being  defeated  in  the 
streets  by  the  populace,  until  the  bead  of  Cleandex 
was,  by  the  emperor's  command,  thrown  to  the  insur- 
gents. In  the  mean  time,  Commodua  was  indulging  hie 
base  tastes  and  appetites,  not  only  by  gross  sensuality, 
but  by  endeavouring  to  rival  the  gladiators  in  their 
sanguinary  occupation.  Being  a  very  akilful  archer, 
and  of  great  personal  strength,  he  delighted  in  killing 
wild  bessts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus  pretending 
to  rival  the  prowess  of  Hercules.  In  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  he  publicly  engaged  so  often,  that  he  waa 
the  conqueror  in  735  combats.  Though  luxurious  ia 
his  dress,  frequently  resorting  to  the  baths  eight  timet 
in  the  day,  scattering  gold  dual  in  his  bair,  aud,  from 
the  fear  of  admitting  the  approach  of  a  razor  in  the 
hand  of  another,  singing  off  his  beard,  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  exhibitiona  of  personal  strength,  and 
frequently  butchered  victim*  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
garb  of  a  saenhcer.  Among  the  flatteries  of  the  ob- 
sequious senate,  none  pleased  him  moro  than  the  vote 
which  styled  him  the  Hercules  of  Borne,  not  even  that 
which  annexed  to  him  the  titles  of  Pius  and  Feliu 
or  which  offered  to  abolish  the  name  of  the  eternal 
city,  and  substitute  for  it  Colonta  Commodiana! — 
After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his 
favourite  Martia  ultimately  became  the  inatrument  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  ila  odious 
master.  She  discovered,  from  some  privste  notes  of 
Commodus,  that  herself,  Lastus  the  praetorian  prefect, 
and  Eleclrus  the  chamberlain,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death  :  a  conspiracy  was  immediately  formed,  Mar- 
tia administered  poison  to  the  emperor,  and,  lest  the 
measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was  com- 
pleted by  suffocation,  A.D.  192.  (Lamprid.,  Vit. 
Com. — Encyclop.  Mctropol ,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  684.) 

Com psa,  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  Hirpini.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal  sftcr  the 
battle  of  Canua?,  and  it  waa  here  that  this  general  left 
all  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  army  when  advancing 
towards  Campania.  (Lie,  23,  1.)  Compsa  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  two  ycara  after- 
ward. (Lit.,  24,  20.)  Velleiua  Paterculus  says, 
that  Milo,  the  opponent  of  Clodius,  met  his  death  be- 
fore the  walla  of  Compsa,  which  he  waa  at  that  time 
besieging  (Veil.  Patcrc,  2,  68);  but,  according  to 
Cesar  and  Pliny,  this  event  took  place  near  Cosss  in 
Lucania.  The  modern  Coma  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  253.) 

Cotton,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  or  Logo  dt  Como.  It 
was  originally  a  Gallic  settlement,  and  continued  to  be 
an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  Greek  colony  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius 
Scipio,  and  subsequently  by  Julius  Cxsar.  Comum 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  (Stra- 
bo,  212.— Porcaccki  Nobilta  della  CUta  dt  Como,  vol. 
1,  p.  10.)  The  enemies  of  Ca>sar,  among  whom  were 
the  consuls  CI.  Marccllus  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulut, 
appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  used  every  endcav- 
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oar  to  ruin  the  colony,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  pro- ' 
po*e  a  law  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  municipal 
righta.    (Apjnan,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  26.— P/ttr.,  Vii.  Gets. 
— Suet..  Vu.  Jul.,  28.)    If  they  succeeded  in  their 
designs,  it  waa  only  for  a  short  time ;  since  we  may 
collect  from  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
born  at  Comum,  that  his  native  city  was  in  his  time  in  : 
a  very  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  i 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  corporation,  I 
independently  of  toe  prosperity  and  affluence  it  would  j 
naturally  derive  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
aituation.    (Pltn  ,  Ep,  3,  6  —  Id.  tbid.,  4.  13  —  Id 
ibtd  ,  4, 24. )    Comum  is  no w  Como.    (  Cromer's  A  nc 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

Concaki,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Cantabri. 
According  to  Horace  ((Me,  3,  4,  34),  they  delighted 
in  mingling  the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.  This 
same  trail  is  mentioned  by  Silins  Italicus  (9,  360, 
seqq  ),  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  parent  stock  of  the  M  as«sageta».  Sirabo 
likewise  speaks  of  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  Scythian  M  as- 
aagctar,  according  to  Dionysiua  Periegetea  (p.  743, 
seqq.),  drank  milk  mixod  with  horse's  blood ;  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  Geloni  by  Virgil  (Georg.,  3, 463) ; 
while  Pliny  states,  that  the  Sarmau*  mixed  millet  with 
the  milk  of  mares,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their 
legs.  Their  chief  town,  Concern*,  is  now  called  San- 
tilana,  or  Outgo*  de  Onis.  ( Vtrg. ,  G. ,  3,  433  —  Sil. 
Ital.,  3,  361— Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  34.) 

Conorusi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  south 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  answers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Condros,  forming 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  (Cas.t  B.  G  ,  2,  4. — 
Lenutire,  Ind.  Gcogr.  ad  Cats.,  vol.  4,  p.  239.) 

Conflokntbs,  a  city  of  the  Trcviri,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Cobtentz. 
This  town,  in  the  lime  of  the  Romans,  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion ;  and  afterward  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  (Anton., 
Itin  —Tab.  Peut.—Cets,  B.  <?.,  4,  15  — Amm.  Mar- 
tell.,  16,  3  ) 

CowimurYca,  a  town  of  Lnsitania,  near  the  seacoast, 
on  the  river  Munda,  now  Coimbra  in  modem  Portugal 
As  regards  the  termination  of  the  ancient  name  (-brica), 
consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

Conon,  I.  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiade*  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.    Having  engaged  with  Callicratidas,  the  Spar 
tan  admiral,  he  lost  thirty  vessels,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilene,  where  he 
was  blockaded  by  his  opponent.    The  victory  gained 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  Arginuss  released  him  at 
length  from  this  situation.    Being  subsequently  ap- 
pointed along  with  Ave  others  to  the  command  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
Lyaander  had  charge  of  the  Lacedemonian  squadron. 
The  negligence  of  his  fellow-commanders,  the  result 
of  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  led 
to  the  fatal  defeat  at  vEgos  Potamos,  and  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet  was  taken,  except  nine  vessels  of  Co- 
non's  division,  with  eight  of  which,  thinking  that  the 
war  was  now  desperate,  ho  sailed  to  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    The  ninth  vessel  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  tidings  of  the  defeat.    In  Cyprus, 
Conon  remained  at  the  court  of  Evagoras,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  of  service  to  his  country. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  soon  presented  itself.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  having  no  more  rivals  in  Greece,  sent 
Agcsilaus  with  an  army  into  Asia,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Persian  king.    Conon  immediately  repaired  to 
Phamabaxus,  the  satrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  aided  him 
with  his  counsels,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  Thebans  and  other  Grecian  communities 
Sparta,  so  as  to  compel  that  state  to  recall 


Agcsilaus  from  the  East.    The  plan  was  approTed  of 

by  the  King  of  Persia,  and  Conon,  at  the  head  of  a 
Persian  fleet,  B.C.  396,  attacked  the  Spartan  admir*] 
Pisander  near  C nidus,  and  defeated  him,  with  the  low 
of  the  greater  part  of  his  ships.  Lacedcmon  immedi- 
ately lost  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  her  power  in  Asm 
Minor  ceased.  Conon  thereupon,  after  ravaging  the 
coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attiea,  rebuilt  the  at; 
walla  aa  well  as  those  of  the  Pirasua,  with  means  which 
had  been  furnished  by  Pharnahazua,  and  gave  on  this 
occasion  a  public  entertainment  to  all  the  Athenians. 
The  Lacedcmoiiisna,  dispirited  by  the  success  of  Co- 
non, and  alarmed  at  the  re- establishment  of  the  Athe- 
nian fortifications,  sent  Antalcidaa  to  Tmbazus,  one 
of  the  Persian  generals,  to  negotiate  a  peace  Tit 
Athenians,  on  their  part,  deputed  Conon  and  mm 
others  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  but  Tinbazus  bemj 
favourably  inclined  towards  Sparta,  and  in  nil  proba- 
bility jealous  of  Pharnabazus,  imprisoned  Conon,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  in 
insurrection  in  ^Eolis  and  Ionia.  The  Persian  king, 
however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  his  satrap,  and 
Conon  was  released  The  latter  thereupon  returned 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  be  fell  sick  and  died, 
about  B.C.  390.  His  remains  were  conveyed  w 
Athens.  ( Com.  Nep.,  in  Vit. — Xen.,  Hut.  Gr„  1. 4, 
10  —  Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  21.  dtc.— Diod.  Stc.,  13,  78  —At, 
14,39  —Id.,  14,  83,  dec.)— II.  A  native  of  Samoa,  dis- 
tinguished as  an  astronomer  and  geometrician.  Nona 
of'his  works  have  reached  us  ;  he  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, with  eulogiums,  by  Archimedes,  Virgil,  Seneca, 
and  others.  Conon  lived  between  about  300  and  860 
years  before  our  era.  Apollonius,  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Conic  Sections,  does  not  speak  as  favourably  of 
him  aa  Archimedes  has  done.  He  thinks  that  many  of 
his  demonstrations  might  be  rendered  more  concne 
This  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  respecting  Conon  as  a 
geometer.  He  is  mentioned  as  an  astronomer  by  ow 
of  the  commentators  on  Ptolemy,  who  speaks  of  his 
having  made  observations  in  Italy.  Seneca  {(ftrntt. 
Nat.,  7,  3)  informs  us,  thst  he  had  msde  out  a  list  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  sun  that  had  been  visible  in  Egvpt. 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Virgil  (Eetog.,  3.  40),  ana' 
by  Catullus  in  his  translation  of  the  Greek  poem  of 
Callimachus,  on  the  tresses  of  Berenice.  The  Greek 
piece  itself,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  n 
lost.  (Vid.  Berenice.)  Delambre  expresses  consid- 
erable doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  story,  wbiea 
makes  Conon  to  have  named  a  new  constellation  after 
the  locks  of  the  Egyptian  queen.  (DcUmbre,  m  Bwp 
Univ.,  vol  9,  p.  427.) 

Consbntes,  the  name  which  the  Romans  gave  t« 
the  twelve  superior  deities,  or  Dii  Majorum  Centrum 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  is  that  which  traces 
it  to  the  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  canto,  *•  to  ad- 
visc''  or  "counsel,"  the  Dii  Consentes  being  they 
who  formed  the  council  of  the  sky.  (  Vow.,  Etym.  *■ 
v.)  Ennitrs  has  expressed  their  namea  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  Juno,  Vesta,  Certs,  Diana,  Minerva,  Venus.  M«r%, 
Mtrcunus,  Jon',  Ncptunus,  Vulcanus,  Apollo  '* 

(Emm,  Fragm.,  ed.  Hessel.,  p.  164  —  Compare  Cs- 
lumna,  ad  loc  ) 

ConskntIa,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  the  capital  of  that 
people  according  to  Sirabo  (255),  and  situated  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathis.  It  was  taken  by  Han- 
nibal after  the  surrender  of  Petilia  (Lie-,  S3,  30),  but 
again  felt  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  towards  it* 
end  of  the  war.  (Ltv.,  29,  38.)  It  la  now  repre- 
sented by  Cosenza.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p 
434.) 

Constans,  a  son  of  Constantino.  {Vid. 
tinus  ) 

Constantia,  a  granddaughter  of  Constant™*, 
married  the  Emperor  Gratian, 
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CoarrAsrrf  jia,  a  princess,  wife  <of  the  Emperor 


Cswst*tti?iop6li8.    Vid.  Byzantium. 
Coxmsnsus  (Cams  FUtius  Valerius  Aurelius 
GUoasus).  *am*med  the  Great,  son  of  the  Emperor 
l«auiKnw  Chlorus,  was  born  A.D.  272,  or,  according 
'isosae  authorities,  A  D.  274,  at  Naisus,  a  city  of  Da- 
ta Mediterranean     \\"bcn  Constantine'a  father  was 
aaeocmted  in  the  government  by  Dioclesian,  the  sen 
•as  retained  at  court  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  but  was 
great  kindness  at  first,  and  was  allowed 
tunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  After 
use  abdication  of  Dioclesian.  Constantiua  and  Gale- 
na were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusli,  while  two 
fiew  Cesara,  Severus  and  Maxtmin,  were  appointed 
Is  second  them.     Constantine  was  not  called  to  the 
aaecaanon.     Dioclesian,  partial  to  Galenua,  his  son- 
»-h*,  bad  left  the  nomination  of  the  two  new  Cav 
»">  to  the  latter  ;  and  the  son  of  Constantius,  whose 
aassJanty  and  talents  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
(•sierra*,  and  whose  departure,  although  earnestly  so- 
ieued  by  his  father,  was  delayed  from  time  to  time 
the  most  frivolous  pretences,  with  difficulty  at 
obtained  permission  to  join  his  parent  in  the 
West,  and  only  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  cm- 
xrer  by  travelling  with  his  utmost  speed  until  he 
•iscbrd  the  western  coast  of  Gaul.    He  came  just  in 
«aae  to  jom  the  Roman  legions,  which  were  about  to 
sad  oncer  his  father's  command  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
make  war  upon   the  Caledonians.    Having  subdued 
use  northern  barhanans,  Constantius  returned  to  York, 
■here  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  306. 
flak  rim,  sure  of  the  support  of  his  two  creatures,  the 
Catsara,  had  waited  impatiently  for  the  death  of  his 
cstieag-je,  to  unite  the  whole  Roman  empire  under  his 
saasiwaal  sway.    But  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
CrawTiutaw  had  rendered  him  the  more  dear  to  his 
•oui;#Ts  from  the  contrast  of  these  qualities  with  the 
ferocity  of  his  rival.     At  the  moment  of  his  death,  the 
'lationed  at  York,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
to  his  memory,  and,  according  to  some,  at  his 
cvo£  request,  saluted  his  son  Constantine  with  the 
;x*e  of  <Ja>sar,  and  decorated  him  with  the  purple. 
Wfcsirver  resentment  Galerius  felt  at  this,  he  soon 
perceived  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As 
'*«  eWc*t  of  the  emperors,  and  the  representative  of 
Dawk  an.  he  recognised  the  authority  of  the  col- 
BSB*  imposed  upon  hirn  by  the  legions.    He  as- 
o  him  the  administration  of  Gaul  and  Brit- 
«:n»  hat  gave  him  only  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
raters  of  the  empire,  and  the  title  of  Cs&ar.  Under 
uas  of&ral  appellation,  Constantine  administered  the 
(iifcalHH  of  Gaul  for  six  years  (A.D.  306-312), 
l-r        ■  *  rruxt  glorious.  an<l  certainly  the  most  vir- 
taass.  parted  of  his  life. — The  title  and  rank  of  Augus- 
tas, which  bis  soldiers  had  conferred  upon  Constan- 
tsa, bat  which  Galerius  had  not  allowed  him  to  re- 
tasc  i  t  latter  gave  to  Severus,  one  of  his  own  Cxsars. 
Thu  d'.&uty  bad  been  expected  by  Maxentius,  son  of 
-  -        *•<  d  Emperor  Maximum,  the  former  collogue 
c  1       -«ian.     Indignant  at  his  disappointment,  Max- 
i  iM-d  himscll  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  bv  his 
aim*  ;  and.  to  colour  his  usurpation,  he  induced  his 
filter  to  leave  his  retreat  and  resume  the  imperial  ti- 
tle.  A  scene  of  contention  followed,  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  annals  of  Rome.    Severus  inarched  against 
(at  two  usurpers  ;  but  was  abandoned  by  Ins  own 
Usees,  yielded,  and  was  slain.     Galenus  levied  a 
past  army,  and  marched  into  Italy  against  Max- 
sann  and  Maxentius,  who,  dreading  his  power,  re- 
toes  ta  Gaul,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  support 
•t  Constantine.    This  politic  pnnce  did  not  consider 
to  provoke  a  war  at  that  time,  and  for 
line  |    atxi    Galenus    having  withdrawn 
hwa  Italy  and  returned  to  the  East,  Maximian  and 
aauauna  returned  to  Home.    To  aid  him  in  the 
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struggle,  Galerius  conferred  the  titlo  of  emperor  on 
hia  friend  Licinius;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  atx 
pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  name- 
ly, Galerius  and  Licinius,  Maximian  and  Ins  sun  Max- 
entius, Maxunin,  who  had  been  nominated  Cesar 
by  Galerius,  and  Conatanlinc,  the  son  aud  successor 
of  Constantius.     Among  these  rivals  Constantine 
possessed  a  decided  superiority  in  prudence  and  abil- 
ities, both  military  and  political.    The  harsh  tem- 
per of  Maximian  soon  led  to  a  quarrel  between  him 
and  his  son  Maxentius.    Quitting  Rome,  he  went  to 
Gaul,  to  Constantine,  who  had  become  las  son-in-law 
when  he  and  his  son  were  endeavouring  to  make  head 
against  Galenus.    Here  also  Maximian  found  himself 
disappointed  of  that  power  which  he  so  greatly  longed 
to  possess,  and,  having  plotted  against  Constantine, 
was  detected  and  put  to  death.    Galerius  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  his  power  to  be  divided  between 
his  Catsars  Maximin  and  Licinius ;  and  there  were 
nuw  four  competitors  for  the  empire,  Constantine, 
Maxentius,  Maximin,  and  Licinius.    Maxentius  speed- 
ily provoked  open  hostilities  with  Constantine,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  towards  Home. 
It  was  while  Constantine  was  proceeding  on  this  mo- 
mentous expedition  that  he  made  an  open  Bnd  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity.    Before  that 
time,  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Dioclesian  had  been 
much  mitigated  by  the  forbearance  and  leniency  of 
Constantius ;  and  Constantine  not  only  followed  his 
father's  example  in  being  merciful  to  the  persecuted 
Christians,  but  even  showed  them  some  marks  of  pos- 
itive favour.    Very  considerable  numbers  of  them,  in 
consequence,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  army.    Their  peaceful,  orderly,  and  faithful 
conduct,  contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  turbu- 
lent and  dissolute  behaviour  of  those  who  formed  the 
mass  of  common  armies,  won  his  entire  confidence. 
To  what  extent  this  led  Constantine  to  form  a  favour- 
ble  opinion  of  Christianity,  or  inclined  liim  to  view 
with  esteem  and  respect  the  tenets  which  had  produced 
such  results,  cannot  be  ascertained.     How  far  his 
avowed  reception  of  Christianity  was  influenced  by 
the  prudence  of  the  politician,  how  far  by  the  convic- 
tion uf  the  convert,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
accounts  of  his  dream  and  his  vision  (vtd.  Labarum), 
which  united  to  enforce  his  trust  in  Christianity,  bear 
too  much  the  aspect  of  fiction,  or  of  having  been  the 
illusive  consequences  of  mental  anxiety,  brooding  in- 
tensely on  the  possible  results  of  a  great  rcligioot>  rev- 
olution, to  be  woven  into  the  narrative  of  sober  history. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain :  Constantine  caused  the  croaa 
to  be  employed  as  the  imperial  standard,  and  advanced 
with  it  to  promised  victory.    After  the  armies  of  Max- 
entius, led  by  his  generals,  had  sustained  two  suc- 
cessive defeats,  that  emperor  himself,  awakening  from 
his  sensual  and  inactive  life  at  Home,  advanced  against 
his  formidable  assailant,  and  met  him  near  the  little 
river  Crcmera,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city.  Max- 
entiua  lost  the  day,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and,  in  en- 
deavouring to  enter  the  city  by  the  Milvian  bndge, 
was  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  where  he  per. shed 
Constantine  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamations  ; 
Africa  acknowledged  him,  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  an 
edict  of  religious  toleration,  issued  at  Milan,  extended 
the  advantages,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Gaul  alone,  to 
'.his  prefecture  also.    After  a  brief  stay  at  Rome,  du- 
ring which  he  restored  to  the  senate  their  authority, 
disbanded  the  praetorian  guard,  and  destroyed  their  for- 
tified camp,  from  which  they  had  so  long  awed  the 
city  and  given  rulers  to  the  empire,  Constantine  pro- 
ceeded to  Illyricuin  to  meet  Licinius,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  eecret  Icaguo  before  marching  against 
Maxentius.    The  two  emperors  met  at  Milan,  where 
their  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Licinius 
to  Constantinca  sister.    During  this  calm  interview, 
Constantine  prevailed  upon  Licinius  to  repeal  the  pat- 
r  369 
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seeming  edict*  of  Diocletian,  and  to  issue  a  new  one, 
by  which  Christianity  was  encouraged,  its  teachers 
were  honoured,  and  ita  adherents  advanced  to  place* 
of  trust  and  influence  in  the  state.  After  the  over* 
throw  of  Max  train  by  Lhjiuhis,  and  his  death  at  Ni- 
comedia,  Cons lan tine  and  bia  brother  in-law  were  now 
the  only  two  that  remained  of  tho  six  competitors  for 
the  empire  ;  and  the  peace  between  them,  which  had 
■eeraed  to  be  established  on  so  firm  a  basis,  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  strife  for  sole  supremacy.  In  the 
first  war  (A.C.  315)  Constantino  wrested  II  lyric  urn 
from  bis  competitor.  After  sn  interval  of  eight  years 
the  contest  was  renewed.  Licinius  was  beaten  before 
Adrianople,  the  3d  July,  3*3,  and  Conetantine  the 
Oreat  waa  recognised  as  aolc  master  of  the  Roman 
world. — The  seat  of  empire  waa  now  transferred  to 
Bvsantium,  which  took  from  him  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. Several  edicla  were  issued  for  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry  ;  and  their  churches  and  property 
restored  to  the  Christians,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived during  the  last  persecution.  A  re-cons  true  lion 
of  the  empire  was  effected  upon  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  this  renovated  empire  waa  pervaded  by  the  worship 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  That  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  statesman  was  mixed  up  with  this 
patronage  of  the  new  religion  can  easily  be  imagined. 
But  still  it  would  bo  wrong  to  make  him,  as  some  have 
done,  a  mere  hypocrite  and  dissembler  The  state  of 
his  religious  knowledge,  aa  far  aa  we  have  any  means 
of  judging,  was  certainly  very  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect; but  be  was  well  aware  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  conflicting  religions,  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
ami  the  purity  of  the  former  could  not  but  have  made 
some  impression  upon  his  mind. — The  private  charac- 
ter of  Constantino  baa  Buffered,  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
ty, from  the  cruel  treatment  of  Crispus,  his  son  by  bis 
first  wife,  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  empire 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies.  Crispus  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  adrniniatration  in  Gaul,  where  be  gained 
the  heart*  of  the  people.  In  tho  wars  against  Licinius 
he  had  displayed  singular  talents,  and  had  secured  vic- 
tory to  the  arms  of  his  father.  But,  from  that  moment, 
a  shameful  and  unnatural  jealousy  raided  every  paternal 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  He  detained 
Crispus  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  326, 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
festival,  to  he  carried  off  to  Pola  in  Iatria,  and  there 
put  to  death.  A  cousin  of  Crispus,  the  son  of  Licini- 
us and  Constantino's  sister,  was  at  the  same  time  sent, 
without  trial,  without  even  accusation,  to  the  block. 
His  mother  implored  in  vain,  and  died  of  grief.  Fans- 
ta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  the  wife  of  Constantino, 
and  the  mother  of  the  three  princes  who  succeeded 
him,  wss  shortly  after  stifled  in  the  bath  by  order  of 
her  husband. — Constantino  died  at  the  age  of  aixty- 
three,  at  Nicomedia,  May  St,  33?,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years  from  the  death  of  his  father,  and  of 
fourteen  from  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  (Hetker- 
mgion,  Hut.  of  Home,  p.  236,  *eqq. — Sismondi,  Fail 
of  fee  Roman  Empire,  p.  76,  aeqq. — Emr.yclop.  Me- 
trofol.,  site.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  74,  seye. )— Constantino  left 
three  sons,  Constantino,  CoosUns,  and  Conatantioa, 
among  whom  he  divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who 
had  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for  nia  portion,  was  con- 
quered by  the  armies  of  his  brother  Constans,  and 
killed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  hia  age,  A-D.  340. 
Magncntius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rha«tia, 
murdered  Constans  in  hia  bed,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years  ,  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving  brother, 
now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A  D.  353,  punished  hi« 
brother's  murderer,  and  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  op- 
l*es*km.  He  visited  Rome,  where  he  displayed  a 
triumph,  and  died  in  hia  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers. 
Const*  mos,  I.  Chlokus,  son  of  Entropion,  end 
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father  of  Constantino  the  Great,  merited  the  title  of 
Cesser,  which  he  obtained,  by  hia  victories  in  Britain 
and  Germany.  He  became  the  colleague  of  Galenas 
on  the  abdication  of  Diocleeiao ;  and,  after  bearing 
the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  he 
died  at  York,  and  had  hia  son  for  his  successor,  A.D 
306  —  II.  The  third  eon  of  Constantino  Use  Great, 
(Fid.  Constantino*) — HI.  The  father  of  Julian  and 
Gallus,  was  son  of  Constantius  by  Theodora,  and  died 
A.D.  337  —  IV.  A  Roman  general,  who  married  Pla- 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months  He 
died  universally  regretted,  431  A.D.,  and  waa  succeed- 
ed by  hia  son  VaJentioian  in  the  West. 

Consualu,  the  festival  or  the  god  Consue.  (Kiel 
Consus.) 

Consoles,  two  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.    The  otrice  commenced  af- 
ter the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  first  two  con- 
suls were  L.  Jonius.  Brutus  and  L.  Terquimua  CoJ- 
latinus,  A.U.C.  344.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  republic 
the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from  patneun 
families  ;  but  the  people  obtained  the  prrvHege,  A.U.C. 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own 
body  ;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeian*    The  first 
consul  from  the  plebeians  waa  L.  Sextriis. — It  waa 
required  that  even'  candidate  for  the  consulship  should 
be  forty-three  years  of  age.     He  was  always  to  ap- 
pear at  the  election  as  a  private  man,  without  a  reti- 
nue ;  and  it  was  requisite,  before  be  canvassed  for  the 
office,  to  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of 
qurator,  a>di!e,   and  praMor.    Sometimes,  however, 
these  qualifications  were  disregarded.    M.  Valerius 
Corvee  was  made  a  consul  in  hie  twenty-third  yesr; 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  in  his  twenty-fourth,  trid 
the  Younger  in  his  thirty-eighth  ;  T.  Quinctius  Flaim- 
nines  when  not  quite  thirty ;  Pompey  before  he  ens 
full  thirty-six.— The  consuls  were  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  republic  ;  all  the  other  magistrates  were  subject 
lo  thorn,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They 
assembled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  before  them 
what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees.  The 
laws  which  they  proposed  and  got  passed  were  usujiIt 
called  by  their  name.    They  received  all  letters  from 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and 
states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.    The  year 
was  named  after  them,  aa  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from 
one  of  the  arcbons.    Their  insignia  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  kings  (except  the  crown),  namely, 
the  toga  pratexta,  tell*  cmrulis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory 
stall,  and  twelve  hetors  with  the  fa$ees  and  tecum. 
Within  the  city,  the  lictors  went  before  only  one  of 
the  consols,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  abtf 
nately.    A  public  servant,  called  accensus,  went  be- 
fore the  other  consul,  and  the  lictors  followed.  He 
who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  euflragea,  had  the  fane*  first. 
When  the  conauls  commanded  different  armies,  each 
of  them  had  the  fatce*  and  tec  terse;  but  when  tftey 
both  commanded  the  same  army,  they  commonly  bad 
them  for  a  day  alternately.    Valerius  PoplicoU  took 
away  the  seenrta  from  the  ftuees,  i.  e.,  be  took  from 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left 
them  the  right  of  scourging.    Out  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, when  invested  with  military  command,  they  re- 
tained, the  eecmrit,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  punishing  capi- 
tally.   Their  province*  used  anciently  to  be  decreed 
by  the  senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected  or  bad 
entered  on  their  office.    But  by  the  Semproniao  law, 
paesed  A.U.C.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  two 
provinces  to  the  future  conauls  before  their  etrcnee. 
which  they,  after  entering  upon  their  office,  divided 
by  lot  or  agreement.    Sometimes  a  certain  pro»i«* 
was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  consuls,  both  bv  ti*» 
senate  and  people,  and  sometimes  again  the  people 
reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed  respecting  tb» 
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No  one  could  be  consul  two  following 
an  interval  of  ten  years  must  have  elapsed  pre- 
»ue  to  ebe  second  application  ;  yet  this  regulation 
sometimes  broken,  and  we  find  Mariua  re  elected 
rswaui,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  during  the 
Cfenbran  wir  The  office  of  consul  became  a  mere 
ssattrr  of  form  under  the  emperors ;  although,  as  far 
as  appearance  went,  they  who  filled  the  atation  fn> 
ac*ged  in  much  greater  pomp  than  had  before  been 
-nary  .  they  wore  the  top*  pirta  or  jxdmata.  and 
had  their  fm*e*s  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  for- 
aaerfy  to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed  They 
abo  added  the  recant  or  axe  to  the  fasces  of  their  lie- 
— Csrear  introduced  a  custom,  which  became  a 
m  one  after  his  time,  of  appointing  consuls  for 
ly  a  part  of  a  year.  The  object  Was  to  gratify  a 
number  of  pobtieat  partisans.  Those  chosen 
the  first  day  of  January,  however,  gave  name  to 
,  artd  were  called  ordinani;  the  rest  were 
ryifecti.  Under  Commodas  tliere  were  no 
twenty- five  consuls  in  the  course  of  a  aingle 
Constantino  renewed  the  original  institution, 
and  permitted  the  consuls  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Cosses,  a  Roman  deity,  the  god  of  counsel,  aa  his 
naTT.e  denotes.     His  altar  was  in  the  Circus  Maxtmus, 
sod  w«s  always  covered,  except  on  his  festival  day, 
rae  ISth  Angnst,  called  Consualta.    Horse  and  chariot 
races  were  celebrated  on  this  occasion,  and  the  work- 
ag- horses,  mules,  and  asses  were  crowned  with  flow- 
era,  and  allowed  to  rest.    {Dion.  Hoi.,  1,  33,— /'/it/., 
Rom  ,  48.)    Hence  Consus  has  probably  been 
•  on'oended  with  Neptunns  Eque*tns.    It  was  at  the 
Cb— fc  that  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off  by 
Roaans.    {Keigktlty's  Mythology,  p  529  ) 
Cot*,  a  small  town  of  lWotia.  on  the  northern 
ttxre  of  the  Lake  Copais,  and  giving  name  to  that 
t  *ce  of  water.     It  was  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tassjtr.  berag  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
-  «vp>     (/'  .2.  5tr2  )     Paiisamas  remarks  here  the 
r.;  e»  of    Bacchus,   Ores,  mid  Senipis    (U.  24  — 
Ciiatsri  Tkmcyd  .,  4,  94  —Strab.,  406  and  410).  Sir 
W.  Gell  points  out,  to  the  north  of  Kardttza  (the  an- 
ient Acrarphia),  **a  triangular  island,  on  which  arc 
toe  sratb  of  the  ancient  Cops,  and  more  distant,  on 
saw  her  island,  the  villsge  of  Topohas.  which  gives  the 
■resent  name  to  the  lake."    {GelVs  Inn.,  p.  143.) 
\ad  Dodwcll  speaks  of  a  low  insular  tongue  of  land 
psjjrctjng  from  the  foot  of  Pious,  and  covered  with 
r  r         of  a  small  ancient  city,  the  wall*  of  which 
ij*  seen  encircling  it  to  the  water's  edge.  {DodiccU's 
Tsar.  toL  3,  p.  56.) 

C'-rits  Lacua,  a  lake  of  Bojotia,  which,  as  Strabo 
■tanaa  us.  received  different  appellations  from  the 
•fir neat  towns  situated  along  its  shores.    At  Haliar- 
tas  it  was  called  Haliartius  J«aeua  {Strabo,  410);  at 
fJteaoaat  una,  Orchomcwus.    (Phn  ,  16. 36  )  Pindar 
.ad  Homer  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Cephissus. 
Hall  of  Copats.  however,  finally  prevailed,  as  Cope 
ssas  «>toate  near  the  deepest  part  of  it.    It  is  by  far 
•*  r?  o«l  ron»i<l<  rable  lake  of  (i  recce,  being  not  less 
am  three  hundred  snd  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-seven 
sJksj  in  circuit,  according  to  Strabo  (407).  Pan 
■  vlms  states,  that  it  was  navigable  from  the  mouth  of 
e  C«rph!*«us  to  Copss  (9,24).    As  this  considers- 
Urn  extent  of  water  had  no  apparent  discharge,  it 
t*  threatened  to  inundate  the  whole  surround- 
Tradition  indeed  asserted,  that  near 
stood,  in  tbe  time  of  Cccrops,  two  ancient 
Qeasfts  and  Athens',  the  latter  of  which  was  sit- 
on  the  river  Triton,  which,  if  it  is  the  torrent 
Pausanias,  was  near  Alalcomens*.  {Stra- 
as, 467 — Pchsim  .  I  e.)    Stephanus  Byzantinus  re 
pasta,  that  when  Crates  drained  the  waters  which  had 
a— ■■[■i^i  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became  visible 
-jvax)     Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  it 
vesxaed  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orchomenus.  {Stra- 


bo, I.  c. — Strpk.  Byz.,  ».  e  )    Fortunately  for  the 
Boeotians,  nature  had  supplied  several  subterranean 
canals,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  found  their 
way  into  the  sea  of  rJubcra.    Strabo  supposes  they 
were  caused  by  earthquakea.    Their  number  is  un- 
certain ;  but  Dodwcll,  who  seems  to  have  inquired 
minutely  into  the  subject,  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen.    He  himself  only 
observed  four,  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pious,  near 
Acrvpbia,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Copaia  to  the 
Lake  Hylica,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.    The  other 
katabothra,  as  they  are  called  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
are  on  the  northeastern  aide  of  the  lake.  Dodwel 
speaks  of  these  subterranean  canals  as  being  in  a  cal- 
careous rock,  of  a  hard  though  friable  quality,  and  full 
of  natural  caverns  and  fissures.    ^DodteeWs  Tour.  vol. 
1,  p.  238.)    In  consequence  of  some  obstructions  in 
these  outlets,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cleanse  them  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  this  purj>osc  square  pita 
were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  supposed  direction  of  this 
underground  stream.    Mr.  Raises  saw  some  of  these 
remaining.   {MS.  Journal. —  Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol 
1,  p.  304.)    According  to  Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p  240), 
"  the  general  size  of  these  pit*  is  four  feet  square ; 
the  depth  varies  according  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  under  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  its  out- 
let   It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  these  deep  re- 
cesses, which  arc  most  of  them  tilled  with  stones  or 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  depth,  and  their  direction  might  be 
traced  by  tollowmg  the  shafts,  which  extend  nearly 
to  the  sea." — Mr.  Kaikes  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  outlets  where  they  cmptv  into  the  sea.    "  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Larim  I  rode  along  its  banks,  until, 
in  altout  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with 
rocks  and  bushes,  in  the  middle  of  winch  the  whole 
river  burst  with  impetuosity  from  holes  at  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff,  and  immediately  assumed  tbe  form  of  a 
considerable  stream.    Above  this  source  there  is  a 
small  plain  under  cultivation,  bounded  to  the  west  by 
a  range  of  low  rocky  hills.    From  these  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Copaic  Lake  and  the  mountains  of  Pbo- 
cis  presents  itself  to  the  eye."    The  same  writer  re- 
marks, that  "when  the  undertaking  for  clearing  the 
katabothra,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  proposed, 
the  rich  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  plain  were  re- 
duced to  a  stale  of  desolation  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  lake,  and  under  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a 
universsl  monarchy,  sunk  into  complete  decay.  At 
present  the  ruing  of  the  waters  in  winter  has  turned 
a  great  portion  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  into  a 
morass,  and,  should  any  permanent  internal  obstruction 
occur  in  the  stream,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  plain  might 

G dually  become  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Copaic 
ke." — The  Copaic  Lake  was  especially  famed  for 
its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  targe  aize,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  {Archestr.  ap. 
Athen  ,  7,  63.)  We  know  from  Aristophanes  that 
thev  found  their  way  to  the  Alhenian  market  [Aekarn  , 
v.  890,  seqq.  —  Lysistr.,  v.  36);  and  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  237),  "that  they  are  aa 
much  celebrated  at  present  as  they  were  in  tbe  time 
of  (he  ancients  ;  and,  after  being  salted  and  pickled, 
are  sent  as  delicacies  to  various  parts  of  Greece.'* 
Some  which  were  extraordinarily  large  were  offered 
up  as  sacrifices,  and  decorated  like  victims.  {Athen., 
7,  60— Compare  Pausan  ,  9,  24  —7  Poll.,  6,  63  — 
Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  256  ) 

Com  a  s,  a  harbour  in  Gedrosia,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  modern  Gondd.  (Compare  the  remarks  of 
Vincent,  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  1,  p.  253, 
seqq. ) 

Corla,  the  goddess  of  plenty  among  the  Homana, 
represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled  with  fruits,  dec 

Corrua,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Thebaia.  and  to  the  east  of  tbe  Nile,  from  which  river 
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it  stood  some  distance  back  in  a  plain.  Under  the 
Pharaoh*  its  true  name  appear*  to  hare  been  Chem- 
mis,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time 
merely  a  place  connected  with  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  Egyptian  nation  Under  tho  Ptolemies,  on  the 
other  band,  not  only  the  appellation  for  the  place  as- 
sumed more  of  a  Greek  form,  but  the  city  itself  rose 
into  commercial  importance.  The  Arabian  Golf  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  the  Greeks,  and  traffic  be- 
ing pushed  from  this  quarter  as  far  as  India,  Coptus 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  this  lat- 
ter country  and  Alexandres,  through  the  harbour  of 
Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  well  situsted  for 
such  a  purpose,  since  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains, 
which  elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the 
coast,  has  here  an  opening  which,  after  various  wind- 
ings, conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Along  this 
route  the  caravans  proceeded ;  and  camels  were  also 
employed  between  Coptus  and  the  Nile.  The  road 
from  Coptus  to  Berenice  was  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia?,  and  258  miles  in  length  It  was  raised 
above  tbe  level  of  the  surrounding  country. — Coptus 
was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  for  having 
sided  with  his  opponent  Achilleus.  (Theophan., 
Ckronogr.,  p.  4,  ed  Parit. — Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  178.) 
lis  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  however,  soon 
caused  it  again  to  arise,  and  Hieroclea  speaks  of  Cop- 
tus in  the  sixth  century. — The  modern  name  ia  Keft 
or  Kuypt,  a  name  which  exhibits,  according  to  aome, 
the  simple  form  of  that  word  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted or  improved  into  Mgyptus.  Plutarch  states 
(De  It.  et  O*.,  p.  366.'— Op.,  ed.  Reitke,  vol.  7,  p. 
405),  that  Iais,  upon  receiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Osiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  here,  and  that  bence 
the  place  waa  called  Coptus,  this  term  signifying,  in 
the  Egyptian  language,  want  or  privation.  Manncrt 
suggests,  that  Coptus  may  have  denoted  in  tbe  Egyp- 
tian tongue  a  mixed  population,  a  name  well  suited 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  commercial  city  ;  and  he 
conjectures,  that  tbe  modem  appellation  of  Kopts,  as 
given  to  the  present  mingled  population,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  bo  descended  in  part  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, msy  have  reference  to  the  same  idea.  {Matt' 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  366  ) 

Cora,  a  town  of  Latium.  southwest  of  Ansgnia.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  haa  preserved  its 
name  unchanged  to  tbe  present  day.  Virgil  (JEn.,  6, 
773)  makes  it  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba,  while 
Pliny  (3,  6)  saya,  it  was  founded  by  Dardanus,  a  Tro- 
jan. Cora  suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
Spartacua,  being  taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wan- 
dering bands.  (Flar.,  3,  20.)  It  apparently,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  this  devastation,  as  there  are 
some  fine  remains  of  ancient  buildings  to  be  seen 
here,  which  must  hsve  been  erected  in  tbe  reigns  of 
Tiberias  and  Claudius.  But  Propertius  and  Luran 
speak  of  Cora  aa  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
(Propert.,  4,  11—  Luean,  7,  392  —  Xibby,  Viag.  An- 
lis.,  vol.  2,  p.  207.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
105) 

CoracrsIom,  a  maritime  town  of  Pamphylia,  south- 
east of  Side.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  strong 
and  important  fortress,  situate  on  a  steep  rock.  Pom- 
pey  took  Coracesium  in  the  piratical  war.  It  is 
also  incidentally  noticed  by  Livy  (33,  20. —  Com- 
pare ScyUz,  p.  40.—  Plin.,  6,  27).  Hieroclea  as- 
signs Coracesium  to  Pamphylia,  and  D'Anvilte's  map 
agrees  with  this.  Others,  however,  to  Cilicia ;  and 
Cramer's  map  places  it  in  this  latter  country,  just  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  The  site  of  Cora- 
cesium corresponds  with  that  of  Alaya.  Capt.  Beau- 
fort describes  it  as  a  promontory  rising  abruptly  from 
s  low  sandy  isthmus.  Two  of  its  sides  are  cliffs 
of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular;  and 
the  eastern  aide,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  ia  so 
sleep,  (hat  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other.  It 


forms,  according  to  him,  s  natural  fortress  that  mij 
be  rendered  impregnable ;  and  the  numerous  wall*  a 
towers  prove  bow  anxiously  its  former  possessors 
boured  to  mske  it  so.    (Beaufort"*  Karamania, 
172. — Cramer**  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  320  ) 

Cor alli,  a  savage  people  of  Sarmatia  Europca,  w 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  near  the  mout 
of  the  Danube.    (Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  4,  2,  37.) 

Cor  as,  a  brother  of  Catillus  and  Tiburtus  (rid.  1 
bur),  who  fought  sgainst  .Eneas.  (  Vtrg.,  JEn-,  7, 67' 

Corax,  a  Sicilian,  wbom  the  ancients  regarded 
the  creator  of  the  rhetorical  art  Cicero,  followi 
Aristotle,  saya,  that  when  the  tyrants  were  driven  < 
of  Sicily,  and  private  affairs  began  again  to  be  lak 
cognizance  of  by  the  tribunals  of  justice,  Corax  a 
Tisiaa  wrote  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and  penned  p 
cepte  of  oratory.  In  thia  way,  according  to  him,  l 
eloquence  of  tbe  bar  arose,  the  Sicilians  being  nature 
an  acute  raco  and  given  to  disputation.  (Ctc,  Bn 
c.  12.— Compare  De  Oral.,  1, 20,  and  3,  21.)  Cot 
and  Tisias  must  have  lived,  consequently,  about  4 
B.C..  since  this  is  the  period  when  the  Sicilians  : 
gained  their  freedom,  of  which  they  had  been  depm 
by  Gelon  and  the  other  tyrants  who  were  content 
raneous  with  him.  (Clavier,  in  Biog.  Univ.,  vol. 
p.  666.) 

Corbulo,  Cn.  Domitius,  a  celebrated  Roman  co 
mander,  under  Claudiua  and  Nero.    Hs  was  fain 

I  for  his  military  talent,  his  rigid  observance  of  ancic 
discipline,  and  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  especis 
against  the  Parthians.    On  account  of  bis  great  ref 

l  tation,  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  anu  suspici 
to  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of  rewai 
ing  his  merit.  When  Corbulo  reached  Corinth, 
met  there  an  order  to  die.  Reflecting  on  his  own  wa 
of  prudence  and  foresight,  he  fell  upon  his  a  word,  e 
claiming,  "  I  have  well  deserved  this !"  Thus  pens 
ed,  A.D.  67,  the  greatest  warrior,  and  one  of  the  m< 
virtuous  men  of  bis  time.  Corbulo  had  written  M 
moirs  of  tbe  wars  carried  on  by  him,  after  the  mann 
of  Caesar's  Commentaries  ;  but  they  have  not  reach 
our  day.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  18.-/d.  ib.,  13,  35, 
Id.  ib.,  13,  14,  dec.) 

Corbulonis  Monumrktom,  a  place  in  the  nort 
western  pan  of  Germany,  among  the  Frisii,  near  t 
confines  of  the  Chauci     It  ia  supposed  to  sn«*er 
the  modern  Groningen.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  19.) 

Corcyra,  sn  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coa 
of  Epirus,  in  which  Homer  places  the  fabled  garde 
of  Alcinous  It  is  said  to  hsve  been  first  known  u 
dcr  the  name  of  Drepane,  perhaps  from  its  similar! 
of  shape  to  a  scythe.  (Apollon.,  Argon.,  4, 982.)  1 
this  nsme  succeeded  that  of  Schena,  always  used  I 
Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  1 
time.  From  the  Odyssey  we  learn,  that  this  island  * 
then  inhabited  by  Phaescians,  a  people  who,  even 
that  early  period,  had  acquired  considerable  skill 
nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  extensive  commerci 
relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoenicians,  at 
also  with  Euboea  and  other  countries. — Corcyrs  w 
in  after  days  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  snd  w 
situsted  precisely  where  the  modem  town  of  Or 
stands.  Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  whti 
is  depicted  as  beautiful.  Homer  describes  the  pc- 
tion  of  the  city  very  accurately  (Od  ,  6,  262).  In  tl 
middle  ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Ko/n^ 
from  its  two  conical  hills  or  crests,  which  appellant 
was,  in  process  of  time,  applied  to  the  whole  low 
and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  mode 
name  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  tbe  fa 
mcr.  (Wordsworth:*  Greece,  p.  263.)  As,  howevt 
tho  island  is  designated  in  Boccacio  by  the  appcil 
tion  of  Gurfo,  and  as  the  modern  Greek  term  is  Kar) 
some  have  imagined  that  the  name  Corfu  original* 

!  in  a  Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  AW; 

| («o?.irof),  "gulf"  or  "bay,*  which  might  well  » 
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sppsHed  to  the  harbour  beneath  tbe  double  summit*. 
{W&rdsienrck,  I.  c  )    Corfu  forma  at  the  present  day 
of  ujt  Ionian  islands,  and  is  the  most  important  of 
.:»«•  oaoaber.     It  is  70  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth, 
sod  roctaios  a  population  of  30,000  souls.    The  olivo 
m««  at  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  part 
#:  Greece  ;  but  the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid. — Corfu 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  stronghold  of  It- 
alv  against  tbe  attacks  of  the  Mussulmans.    The  fol- 
levtag  ts  a  sketch  of  tbe  history  of  this  island.  Its 
carhrr  periods  are  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  uncertainty 
sad  conjecture.     A  colony  of  Colchians  is  said  to  have 
there  about  1349  years  before  our  era.    It  was 
rned  by  kings  of  whom  little  is  known. 
«r  has,  indeed,  immortalized  tho  name  of  Alci- 
a ;  -*     But  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Ho- 
sv-rr  Pbasacia,  which  shall  coincide  in  its  details  with 
tbe  '."caliues  of  Corfu  ;  nor  will  the  topographer  find 
a  a  simple  task  to  discover  the  natural  objects  con* 
t^rttd  in  the  Odyssey  with  the  city  of  the  Phseacian 
kLijt     In  process  of  time,  Corcyra,  enriched  and  ag- 
rnndtzed  by  its  maritime  superiority,  became  one  of 
ihe  nmt  powerful  nations  in  Greece.  (Thucyd.,  1,  1.) 
Tbe  Corinthians,  under  Chersicrates,  formed  a  settle- 
ment here  in  753  B  C,  and  415  years  afterward  it  was 
ri'-rured  by  A  (rat  hoc  lea  of  Syracuse,  who  gave  it  to 
Si*  daughter  Lanesaa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus 
•f  Eptris.    It  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  II- 
Wnan  qoeen  Teuta,  about  fifty  eight  years  after  its 
aetcorc  by  Agathocles,  but  was  soon  after  taken  from 
tec  by  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Cu.  Flavius ; 
wd,  although  it  had  ihe  privilege*  of  a  free  city,  it 
remained  under  the  Romans  for  many  centuries.  In 
tbe  tune  of  Strabo  it  was  reduced  10  extreme  misery, 
to  the  vices  of  its  administration  and  its  want  of 
in  prosperity.    Corfu  has  far  several  cen- 
aera  celebrated  for  its  powerful  fortresses,  to 
which  great  additions  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
sobseqaently  by  tbe  English,  in  the  hands  of  which 
latter  people  it,  together  with  the  other  Ionian  island*, 
(Dodwir*  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  30, 
m  } — H_  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  oh  the  coast  of 
rum.  termed  Nigra  ("  Black"),  in  Greek  MtXatva, 
it  from  the  more  celebrated  island  of  ihf 
iarne.    It  i»  now  Curzola.    Apollonius  accounts 
•or  th*  eptthet  ju*t  mentioned  from  the  dark  masses  of 
*xd  with  which  it  was  crowned.    (Argon.,  4,  571.) 
Sr. -amis  attributes  to  this  island  the  honour  of  hav- 
iag  received  a  colony  from  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor 
[ftysaa.  v.  416  — Compare  Scylax,  p.  8.— Strabo, 

tt,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  on  the  right 
bask  of  tbe  river  Bartis,  and  about  1200  stadia  from 
iW  sea.  The  river  being  navigable  to  this  quarter, 
C«duba  became,  in  consequence,  a  large  and  opulent 
eavaasercial  place.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  both  the 
Srweaa,  and  of  the  poet  Lucan.  and  is  now  Cordova. 
(*r«6.  141.  — Pfm  ,  3.  3  —  Wertudnrf,  Poet.  Lot 
Jf«  ,  vol  5.  pt  3,  p  1366  ) 

Cote  I  (K*p*7,  "the  maiden"),  an  Attic  name  for 
Pr»«n>'na-  Some,  not  very  correctly,  derive  the  term 
fro«  uifw.  **  to  cut,"  dec,  and  make  it  have  reference 
to  the  "harvest."    (Journal  Royal  Institution,  No. 

I,  fc  59  )  H.  A  Corinthian  female,  said  to  have  been 

tbe  mreirtress  of  plaster-casts.  (Athenag.,  Leg.  pro 
CVur .  14.  p.  59  —SUlig,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  e  ) 

Cotnsic*.  the  capital  of  the  Peligni.  in  Italy,  about 
twc«  mules  from  the  Atcrnus.  During  the  Social  wsr 
<t  tot*  the  name  of  Italica.  and  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ta? Myled  the  capital  of  Italy.  This  arrangement,  how- 
fw  wxm  0f  •hot*  continuance,  as  Corfinium  appears 
stktfe  seceded  from  tbe  confederacy  before  the  con- 
cur m  of  the  war.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  Pragm.,  37.)  In  la- 
st tunes  are  find  rt  still  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
ssajinint  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which 
Cat*.-  wss  must  anxious  to  secure  in  bis  enterprise 


against  the  liberties  of  his  country,  ft  surrendered  to 
him  after  a  short  defence.  (Bell.  Civ  ,  1,  16 — Cora- 
pare  Florru,  4,  2—Apptan.  Bell.  Ctv  ,  2,  38.)  The 
church  of  S  Pelino,  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  Popoli,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  and 
the  little  hamlet  of  Pertinia  occupies  probably  the 
place  of  its  citadel.  (D'AnvtUe,  An.  Geogr.,  vol.  I, 
p  173. — Manner  t,  Geogr  .  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  600  ) 

Corinna,  a  poetess  of  Thebes,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tanagra,  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  lyric 
verse,  and  remarkable  for  her  personal  attractions. 
Sho  was  the  rival  of  Pindar,  while  the  latter  was  atill 
a  young  man  ;  and,  according  to  jElrsn  ( V  H.,  13. 25), 
she  gamed  tho  victory  over  him  no  less  than  five  times. 
Pausamas.  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture,  in 
which  Corinna  was  represented  as  binding  her  head  with 
a  fillet  of  victory,  which  she  had  gained  in  a  contest  with 
Pindar.  He  supposes  that  she  was  less  indebted  for 
this  victory,  to  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  her 
Bsotian  dialect,  which  was  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
the  judges  at  the  games,  and  also  to  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  Corinna  afterward  assisted  the  young  poet 
with  her  advice  ;  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  ornament  his  poems  with  mythical  nar- 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  In 
the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  sho 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack."  (Patuan ,  9,  22. — Pint.,  de 
Glor.  Atk.—Op,  td  Reiske,  vol  7,  p.  320  )  She 
was  surnamed  "  the  Fly"  (Mwa),  as  Ennna  had  been 
styled  "  the  Bee  "  This  sppellation  of  Mvta  has  de- 
ceived Clement  of  Alexandrea,  who  siwaks  of  a  poet 
ess  named  Myia.  (Strom.,  4.  19.)  The  poems  of 
Corinna  were  all  in  the  Boeotian  or  .Colic  dialect. 
Too  little  of  her  poetry,  however,  has  been  preserved 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment  of  her  atyle 
of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly 
to  mythological  Subjects,  particularly  to  heroines  of 
tho  Boeotian  legends.  These  remains  were  given  by 
Ursinus,  in  his  (  novem  illttstrium  feminarum, 

1568;  by  Wolf  in  his  Poclnarum  octo  fragmenta, 
1734  ;  and  by  Schneider  in  his  Movouv  uv6n,  Gie»s., 
Svo.    (Sehbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  295  — 
Mohmb;  Gtsch.  Lit  der  Gr.  und  R  ,  p.  317.) 

Corinthi  Isthmus,  or  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  between 
the  Saronicus  Sinns  and  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uni- 
ting the  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
or  Graeia  Propria.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  exacl 
breadth  of  the  isthmus.  Diodorus  (11,  16)  and  Stra- 
bo (335)  say  it  was  forty  stadia,  and  Mela  (2,  3)  five 
miles,  with  which  last  Pliny  agrees  (4,  6).  The 
real  distance,  however,  in  the  narrowest  part,  cannot 
be  less  than  aix  miles  (or  not  quite  five  British  miles), 
as  the  modern  name  of  Htxamilion  sufficiently  denotes. 
Ships  were  drawn,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Schcenus,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  which  was  called  Diol- 
kos  This  could  only  be  sccompliahed,  however,  with 
the  vessels  usually  employed  in  commerce,  or  with  lem- 
bi.  which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  the 
Illyrians  and  Macedonians.  The  tediousness  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  process,  and  still  more  probably 
the  difficulty  of  circumnavigating  the  Peloponnesus, 
led  to  frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effect- 
ing a  junction  between  the  two  seas ;  but  all  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  According  to  Strabo  (54).  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because 
it  was  found  that  the  two  gulfs  were  not  on  the  same 
level.  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  be- 
fore his  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and.  sub- 
sequently to  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Cesar,  Caligula 
Nero,  and  Herodes  Atticua.  "  Tt  appears  somewhat 
surprising,"  remarks  Mr  Dodwcll, "  that  these  success- 
ive  attempts  should  have  failed  or  been  relinquished 
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The  art  of  perforating  rocks  area  well  understood  and 
dexterously  practised  both  in  Italy  and  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  and,  therefore,  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  could  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  ao 
useful  a  project,  though  Pausanias  ia  of  a  different  opin* 
ion.    It  was  afterward  begun  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  abandoned  without  any  plausible  motive,  as  no  doubt 
the  quantity  of  rock  or  earth  to  be  removed,  and  all 
the  associated  impedimenta,  must  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  previous  calculation.    And  if  Demetrius  was 
really  convinced  that  the  level  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
waa  higher  than  that  of  the  Saronic,  and  that  the  ad- 
jacent shore,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  be 
inundated  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas,  those  who  came 
after  him  would  not  have  persevered  in  so  destructive 
an  undertaking.    Seeostris,  and  afterward  Darius, 
were  in  the  same  manner  deterred  from  finishing  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  an  apprehension 
that  Egypt  would  be  inundated.  (Strab.,28 — Id.,  804. ) 
Dio  Caaeius  tells  nearly  the  same  atory  about  digging 
the  isthmus  aa  that  which  is  related  to  travellers  at 
this  day.    He  says  that  blood  issued  from  the  ground  ; 
that  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  terrible  ap- 
paritions seen.    In  order  to  stimulate  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  Nero  took  a  spade  and  dug  himself.  {Dio 
Cass ,  69,  16.— Compare  Sue!.,  Vit.  Ner.f  19. — Lti- 
etan,  de  perfoss.  Isthm.)    Lucian  informs  us,  that  Ne- 
ro was  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding,  by 
a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which  De- 
metrius received  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the 
two  seas.    He  adds,  however,  a  more  probable  reason  ; 
the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by  Vindex  in 
Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  baaty  re- 
turn from  Greece  to  Italy.   {Lucian,  de  perfoss  1st  km. 
—Op.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  298  )    It  is  probable,  aa 
far  as  the  supernatural  appearances  weut,  that  the 
priests  at  Delphi  had  some  influence  in  checking  the 
enterprise  "    (DodweWs  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  184.)  Trav- 
ellers inform  us,  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  under- 
taken by  the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching 
from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lechcum,  about  half  a  mile 
across  the  isthmus.    It  terminates  on  the  southeast 
side,  where  solid  rock  occurs,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. (True  ,  vol.  6,p  562.)  SirW.  Gell  remarks,  lhat 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  may  be  traced  from  the  port 
or  bay  of  Schrenus.  along  a  natural  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  fortifications.    There  are  also  several  pits, 
probably  sunk  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  through 
which  the  canal  waa  to  be  carried.    The  ground,  how- 
ever, is  so  high,  lhat  the  undertaking  would  be  attend- 
ed with  enormous  expense    ([tin.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
208.) — We  hear  also  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise 
fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  Peloponnesus 
when  threatened  with  invasion.    The  first  undertaking 
was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when,  as  He 
rodotus  relates,  the  Pctoponnesian  confederates,  hav- 
ing blocked  up  the  Sciroman  way,  collected  together  a 
vaat  multitude,  who  worked  night  and  day,  without  in- 
termission, on  the  fortifications.    Every  kind  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  were  employ- 
ed, and  the  instcrstices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sand 
(Herodot  ,  8,  73  )    Manv  years  after,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians and  their  allies  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  isth- 
mus from  Cenchres  to  Lechxuiu  against  Epami non- 
das  ;  but  this  measure  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Oneian  Mountains.   (Xcn.,  Hist.  Gr., 
7,  1.)    Clcomenes  al*o  threw  ui  trenches  and  lines 
from  Acrocorinthus  to  the  Onnan  Mountains,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians,  under  Antigonus  Doson, 
from  penetrating  into  the  peninsula.    (Poiyb.,  2,  52' 
— Plut.,  de  Cleom.)—  The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived 
great  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were  celebrated 
there  every  five  years  in  honour  of  Pahemon  or  Meli- 
certa,  and  subsequently  of  Neptune.    (Pausan..  1, 44. 
374 


— Plat.,  Vit.  Thts.)  These  continued  in  votpie*h*n 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  Greece  had  fstlea  mto 
neglect  and  disuse  ;  and  it  was  during  their  soiemw- 
zation  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaim 
rd,  after  the  victory  of  Cynoscephala?,  bv  urdcr  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.  {Polyb.,  18,  39  —  la , 
33,  32  )  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Isthmian  games  was  committed  u> 
the  Sicy  onians  by  the  Romans  ;  oq  its  restoration,  hoe- 
ever,  by  Julius  Caesar,  the  presidency  of  the  games 
again  reverted  to  the  Corinthian  settlers.  (Pi****, 
8,  2  ) 

CORINTHIACCS  SlHUS,  OT  Gulfof  LcpaMO,  til  *TB 

of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  coast  of  Achaiaaas1 
Sicynnia  to  the  south,  and  that  of  Phocia,  Locru.  aad 
/Elolia  to  the  north.  Its  gulf  had  tbe  general  appri- 
lation  of  Corinthian  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but  it  *i» 
divided  into  smaller  bays,  the  names  of  which  wit 
sometimes  poetically  used  for  the  entire  gulf.  !u 
different  names  were  tbe  Crissaean,  Curharst),  Delprx, 
Calydonian.  Rhian,  and  Halcyonian.  Besides  btrag 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lcpanto,  the  Sinus  Connthiacut 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Reptiles  or 
Salona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571, 
over  the  Turka,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lcpanto  in  modern  history.  {DodvelVs  Tow,  vol 
I.  P-  HI) 

CoeiNTHCs.  a  famous  city  of  Greece,  now  Conic  ct 
Corinth,  and  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  mmt- 
Commanding  by  ita  position  tbe  Ionian  and  .EgeaE 
aeaa,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peiononi*- 
sus,  Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  Iu 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and  the 
arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  compaa- 
tive  obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  origin  is,  of  count, 
lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  but  we  are  assured  that  :t 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Ephyre  long  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  According  to  the  assertion*  of  ii» 
Corinthians  themselves,  their  city  received  its  name 
from  Corinthos,  the  son  of  Jove ;  but  Pausanias  doe* 
not  credit  this  popular  tradition,  and  cites  the  poet 
Eumelus  to  show  that  the  appellation  waa  really  de- 
rived from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Marathon  (2.  I) 
Homer  certainly  employs  both  names  indiscriminately 
(17..  2,  570;  13,  663.)  Pausanias  reports,  lhat  tV 
descendants  of  Sysiphus  reigned  at  Corinth  until  trie 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  Dorians  and  Hen- 
clidie,  when  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas.  the  last  pnnces 
of  this  race,  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Alete*. 
a  descendant  of  Hercules,  whose  lineal  successors  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Corinth  dorirag 
five  generations,  when  the  crown  passed  into  tbe  famtly 
of  the  Bacchiada*.  ao  named  from  Bacchis.  the  son  of 
Prumnis,  who  retsined  it  for  five  other  generations 
After  this  the  sovereign  power  was  transferred  u>  *a- 
noal  magistrates,  still  chosen,  however,  from  the  lis* 
of  the  Bacchiadas,  with  the  title  of  Prytanes.  Strabo 
affirms  that  this  form  of  government  lasted  200  years ; 
but  Diodorus  limits  it  to  ninety  years :  the  former 
writer  probably  includes  within  that  period  botl  the 
kinjrs  and  Prytanes  of  the  Bacchiada-,  Diodorus  only 
the  latter.  {Strabo,  dlS.—Diod.  Sie.,  Frag —to- 
cher. Ckronol.  (THerodote,  vol.  7,  p.  519,  531.)  The 
oligarchy  so  long  established  by  this  rich  and  powerful 
family  was  at  length  overthrown,  about  629  B.C.,  by 
Cvpsclus.  who  banished  many  of  the  Corinthians,  tt- 
priving  others  of  their  possessions,  and  putting  otbm 
to  death.  (Herodot,  5,  92  )  Among  tWe  who Jed 
from  hi*  persecution  was  Dcmaratus,  of  the  family  <* 
tbe  Racchiadte,  who  settled  at  Tarquinii  ro  Etrun*. 
and  whose  descendants  became  sovereigns  of  Rome 
{Strabo,  378  —  Polyb.,  6,  2  —  Dion  Hal  ,  3,  46.- 
Lit.,  1,  34  )  Tbe  reign  of  Cypselus  was  more  pros- 
perous than  his  crimes  deserved  ;  and  the  system  oi 
colonization,  which  had  previously  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  aettlementa  of  Corcyra  and  Syracuse,  wss  »r- 
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ttiely  pursued  by  that  prince,  who  added  Ambracia, 
Anaetoncm.  and  Lcucas  to  the  mail  time  dependencies 
af  tac  Canothtans.  (6'irsAo,  I.  c.—Aristot.,  Potit..  5, 
t.)  Cypsekis  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Pexiander. 
On  toe  d-cath  of  ibis  latter,  after  a  retgu  of  forty- four 
years,  according  to  Aristotle,  bis  nephew  Psammeli- 
cku*  cum:  to  the  tbrooe,  but  bved  only  three  years.  At 
Corinth  regained  iu  independence,  when  a 
aristocracy  was  established,  under  which  the 
enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity 


around  Corinth,  was  the  Acrocohntbus,  an  account 
of  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous  article.    ( Kid 


reawbc^  enjoyed  a  stale  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
sssajBsslsjsj  toy  any  other  city  of  Greece.    We  are  told 
by  Thucy  dudes,  that  the  Corinthians  were  the  first  to 
basal  vaer-gadleys  or  triremes;  and  the  earliest  naval 
tnt,  according  to  the  same  historian,  was 
by  Lbeir  fleet  aud  that  of  the  Corcyreans,  who 
alienated  from  their  mother-slate  by  the 
ai«i  impolicy  of  Periander.    (TAacyd.,  1,  13. — 
,  3,  48.)    The  arts  of  painting  and 
especially  that  of  caating  in  bronze,  at- 
tained to  tike  highest  perfection  at  Corinth,  and  rendered 
tats  ctiy  toe  ornament  of  Greece,  until  it  was  stripped 
by  Use  capacity  of  a  Roman  general.    Such  was  the 
beasty  of  its  vases,  that  the  tombs  in  which  they  had 
eeposiled  were  ransacked  by  the  Roman  colonists 
Julius  Caesar  bad  established  there  after  the  de- 
i  of  the  city  ;  these,  being  transported  to  Rome, 
at  enormous  prices.    (Strabo,  381.) 
j  diaaertalioo  on  these  beautiful  specimens 
anM  be  found  in  Dodwell's  Tour  (vol.  2,  p.  196) 
the  Achaean  confederacy,  owing  to  the  in- 
fa'-taauaf.  of  those  who  presided  over  its  counsels,  be- 
cs ue  involved  in  a  destructive  war  with  the  Roman*, 
Qasmili  waa  the  last  hold  of  their  tottering  republic  , 
and,  nad  its  citizens  wisely  submitted  to  the  oricr*  pro 
by  the  victorious  Melellus,  it  might  have  been 
ved;  but  the  deputation  ot  that  general  having 
with  acorn,  and  even  insult,  the  city  he- 
ed to  ail  toe  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
(J3****.  40,  4,  1. — Snabo,  381.)    L.  Mummius,  the 
car.*  jJ,  appeared  befo.  e  Us  walls  with  a  numerous  army, 
and.  titer  defeating  the  Aclueans  in  a  general  engage 
■seat,  entered  the  town,  now  left  without  defence,  and 
arsened  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was 
tbeo  e>ven  up  to  plunder,  and  finally  set  on  fire  ;  the 
saalis  ako  were  razed  to  the  ground,  so  that  scarcely 
•  vesuge  of  ihia  once  great  and  noble  city  remained. 
PaiftMua,  who  witnessed  its  destruction,  affirmed,  as 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  a  bo  (381),  that  he  had  seen  the 
fee*  paintings  strewed  on  the  ground,  and  the  Roman 
athdiers  using  them  as  boards  for  dice  or  draughts. 
Paosanias  reports  (7,  16).  that  all  the  men  were  put  to 
Uk  sshksI,  the  women  and  children  sold,  and  the  most 
•hum  statues  and  painting*  removed  to  Rome. 
{V*L  Mumuiius  )    Strain  observes  (/.  c  ),  that  the 
fe»r*c  weeks  of  art  which  adorned  that  capital  in  bis 
taae  bad  come  from  Corinth.    He  likewise  slates,  that 
Cariota  remained  for  many  years  deserted  and  in  ru- 
ms .  as  also  does  the  poet  Antipater  of  Sidon,  who  de- 
scribes in  verse  the  scene  of  desolation.    {Anal.,  vol 
2,  a  SO.)    Julius  Caesar,  however,  not  long  before  his 
•eat*,  seat  a  numerous  colony  thither,  by  means  of 
Car  run  was  once  more  raised  from  its  state  of 
(Strabo,  381  )    It  was  already  a  large  and  pop- 


sis  ii  cjtv.  sad  the  capital  of  Achaia,  when  St.  Paul 
tseacaeu  dse  gospel  there 


far  a  year  and  six 
{  4/v«  H,  at.)    it  m  also  evident  that,  when  visited  by 
Piouiav  at  was  thickly  adorned  by  public  buildings, 

t);  and  as  fate  as  the  time  of  Hterocles,  we  find  it 
styled  the  aaataopohs  of  Greece.  {Syneed.,  p.  646.) 
fa  «  laser  age.  the  Venetians  received  the  place  from 
sGcsek  emperor;  Mohammed  II.  look  it  from  them 
a  |4M  ;  the  Veoetiaas  recovered  it  in  1687,  and  for- 
taW  sfa?  Acrocorintbus  again  ;  but  the  Turks  took  it 
ssesr  ia  171ft,  sad  retained  it  ontd  driven  from  the 

m  the 


On  the  summit  of  this  hill 
erected  •  temple  of  Venus,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
Acrocohntbus,  in  fact,  was  sacred.  In  the  times  of 
Corinthian  opulence  and  prosperity,  it  is  said  that  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  was  attended  by  no  less  than 
one  thousand  female  slaves,  dedicated  to  her  service 
as  courtesans.  These  priestesses  of  Venus  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city  ; 
whence  arose  the  welt- known  expression,  ov  -avrb\ 
dvdpof  tit;  K6fiivdov  rer'  o  r> *,?■<•,  or,  as  Horace  ex- 
presses it  [Epul.,  1,  17,  36),  "JVon  at  mil  konutu 
contmgtt  adtre  Connthum,"  in  allusion  to  its  expen- 
sive pleasures. — Corinth  was  famed  for  ita  three  har- 
bours, Lecheum,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Cen- 
chress  and  Scbmnus  oo  the  Saronic.  Near  this  last 
was  the  Diolcos,  where  vessels  were  transported  over 
the  isthmus  by  machinery.  (Kid.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 
The  first  of  these  is  now  choked  with  sand,  as  is  like- 
wise the  port  of  Cenchrees.  The  shallow  harbour  of 
Sc  been  us,  where  was  a  quay  in  ancient  times,  has  now 
almost  disappeared.  All  these  harbours  are  mere  mo- 
rasses, and  corrupt  the  air  of  the  city. — Before  leaving 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amies  to  asy  a  few  words 
in  relation  to  the  well-known  Corinthian  braas  of  an- 
tiquity. The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were 
in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together  during  the 
conflagration,  and  formed  that  valuable  composition, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Corinthian  brass,"  Ma  Corin- 
thtum.  This,  however,  bears  the  stamp  of  improba- 
bility on  its  very  face.  Klaproth  rejects  the  account. 
He  seems  to  think,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  Pliny 
in  his  favour,  that  it  was  merely  a  term  of  art,  and 
applied  to  a  metallic  mixture  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  and,  though  of  a  superior  quality,  nearly 
resembling  aurxchalcum.  This  last  was  composed  dl 
either  copper  and  xinc,  ot  of  copper,  tin.  and  lead ; 
the  former  Of  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  darker 
colour,  resembling  gold.  The  mixture  by  means  of 
calamine  was  rendered  tough  and  malleable.  (Crom- 
btr'x  Gymnasium,  vol  2,  p.  127,  not ) 

CorioIancs,  Cams  Marcius,  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man of  patrician  rank,  whose  story  forms  a  brilliant 
legend  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  His  name  at 
first  was  Cams  Marcius,  but  having  contributed,  mainly 
by  his  great  personal  valour,  to  the  capture  of  Coriolt, 
and  the  defeat  of  a  Volscian  army,  assembled  for  its 
aid,  on  the  same  day,  he  received  for  this  gallant  ex- 
ploit the  surname  of  Coriolamis.  Not  long  after  thia, 
however,  during  a  scarcity  at  Rome,  he  opposed  the 
distribution  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  in  part  sent  by 
Gclon,  of  Sicily,  and  advised  the  patneisns  to  make 
thia  a  meana  of  recovering  the  power  which  hsd  been 
wrested  from  them  by  the  commons.  For  this  and 
other  conduct  of  a  aimilar  nature,  he  was  tried  in  the 
Comitia  Tribute,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Resolving,  upon  this,  to  gratify  bin  vindictive 
spirit,  Coriolanus  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  to 
Tulltua  Aufidius,  the  leading  man  among  the  Volsci, 
was  well  received  by  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and, 
war  being  declared,  was  invested,  along  with  Aufidius, 
with  the  command  of  the  Volscian  force*.  By  his 
military  skill  and  renown  Coriolanus  at  once  defeated 
and  appalled  the  Romans,  till,  having  taken  almost  all 
their  subject  cities,  he  sdvauced  at  the  head  of  the 
Volscian  army  against  Rome  itself,  and  encamped  only 
live  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fossa*  Cluilia*.  All  was  there- 
upon terror  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  capital.  Em- 
bassy after  embassy  was  sent  to  Coriolanus,  to  en- 
treat him  to  spare  his  country,  but  he  remained  inex- 
orable, and  would  only  grant  peace  on  condition  that 
!  the  Romans  restored  all  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Volsci.  and  granted  *.o  the 
Utter  the  freedom  of  Rome,  a.  had  been  done  m  the 
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cue  of  the  Latins.  After  all  other  mean*  of  concilia-  | 
tion  had  failed,  a  number  of  Roman  females,  headed 
rfy  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Conolanus,  proceeded 
to  his  tent,  where  the  lofty  remonstrance*  of  his  parent 
were  more  powen' it  than  all  the  amis  of  Rome  had 
proved,  and  the  son,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  his  irri- 
tated and  vindictive  feelings,  yielded  to  her  request, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  Oh  mother,  thou  hast 
saved  Rome,  but  destroyed  thy  son  !"  The  Volscian 
forces  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Rome  was  thus  saved, 
by  female  influence  alone,  from  certain  capture.  On 
returning  to  the  Volsci  with  his  army.  Conolanus,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  was  summoned  to  trial  for  his 
conduct,  and  was  slain  in  a  tumult  during  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  a  faction  having  been  excited  against  him 
by  Tullius  Aufidiua,  who  was  jealous  of  his  renown 
(ihon.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  8, 59.)  According  to  another 
statement,  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  among  the 
Volscian  people,  often  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ex- 
claiming, "  How  miserable  is  the  state  of  an  old  man 
in  banishment  !*'  (Plut.,  in  Vtt.—Liv.,  2,  33,  *cqq.) 
Niebubr,  who  writes  the  name  Cnieus  Maicius,  on 
what  be  considers  good  authority,  indulges  in  some 
acute  speculations  on  the  legend  of  Conolanus.  He 
thinks  that  poetical  invention  has  here  most  thoroughly 
stifled  the  historical  tradition.  He  regarda  the  name 
Conolanus  as  of  the  same  kind  merely  with  such  appel- 
lations as  Camerinus,  Collatinus,  Mugillanus,  Vibula- 
nus,  dec,  which,  when  taken  from  an  independent  town, 
were  assumed  by  its  npol-cvoc,  when  from  a  dependant 
one  by  its  patronus.  The  capture  of  Corioli  belongs 
merely,  in  his  opinion,  to  a  heroic  poem.  As  for  Co- 
riolanus  himself,  he  thinks  thai  he  merely  attended  the 
Volscian  standard  as  leader  of  a  band  of  Roman  exiles. 
He  admits,  however,  that  a  recollection  like  the  one 
which  remained  of  him  could  not  rest  on  mere  fable, 
'and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  generosity  resigned  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  taking  the  city,  when  La- 
Uum  was  almost  entirely  subdued,  and  when  Rome 
was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  pestilence.  (Nit- 
buhr,  Rom.  Hut .  vol.  2,  p.  234,  tcqq  ,  Carnbr.  trantl.) 

Corioli.  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci,  between 
Velitne  and  I^anuvium,  from  the  capture  of  which  C. 
Marcius  obtained  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  according 
to  the  common  account.  (Vid.,  however,  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  article  Coriolanus.)  We  collect  from 
Livy  that  it  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  territory 
of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  Antium.  (Lav.,  2,  33,  and  3, 
71.)  Dionysius  speaks  of  Corioli  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  the  Volsci.  (Ant.  Rom..  6,  92.) 
Pliny  (3,  5)  enumerates  Corioli  among  the  towns  of 
Latiutn  of  which  no  vestiges  remained.  A  hill,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Gtovt,  is  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  to  represent  the  site  of 
Conoli.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  84.) 

Cobnkma  Lax,  I.  dt  Relxgiont,  enacted  by  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  A.U.C.  677.  It  restored  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal college  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests,  which, 
by  the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. — II.  Another,  dt  Municipal,  by  the  same  ; 
that  the  freo  towns  which  had  sided  with  Marius  should 
be  deprived  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  citizens ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  be  done.  ( Pro 
Dom.,  30.) — III.  Another,  dt  Magutrahlnu,  by  the 
same  ;  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bearing  honours  and 
being  promoted  before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had 
followed  the  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons  and  par- 
tisans of  his  enemies,  who  had  been  proscribed,  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  in 
the  state. — IV.  Another,  it  Magutratilm*.  by  the 
*atne,  A.U.C.  673.  It  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
jxerciae  the  same  office  until  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  magistracies 
in  one  year ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  pnwtor  before 
being  qua-stor,  nor  consul  before  being  prauor. — V. 
Another,  dt  Magiatratibu*,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  673. 
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It  ordained,  that  whoever  had  been  tribune  ihovld 
not  afterward  enjoy  any  other  magistracy  ;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  thai  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  make  ha 
ra agues  to  them,  nor  to  propose  laws  ;  but  should  only 
retain  the  right  of  intercession.  (Cic,  de  Leg  9) 
— VI.  Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  individ- 
ual, accused  of  having  taken  away  the  life  of  another 
by  weapons,  poison,  false  accaaation,  Ac,  the  prmlegs 
of  choosing  whether  he  wished  the  judges  to  decide  m* 
case  by  voice  or  by  baHot. — VII.  Another,  by  the  same, 
imposing  the  punishment  of  aqua  tt  *gni*  rnteritci* 
on  alt  auch  as  were  found  guilty  of  forging  testament* 
or  any  other  writings,  of  debasing  or  counterfeiting 
the  public  coin,  dec. — VIII.  Another,  imposing  the 
same  punishment  as  the  preceding  on  alt  who  had  beea 
guilty  of  extortion,  dec,  in  their  provinces.  (Consult, 
as  regards  other  "  Cornelian  I^aws,"  Hrtnetent*,  Antoq 
Rom.,  td  Haubold,  p.  660,  Ac— Erntstt.  Ch».  €x, 
$.  v. — Adam's  Rom.  Antuj.,  p.  162,  td  Boyd.) 

Cornklu,  I.  daughter  of  Cinna.  She  was  Jolitn 
Cesar's  second  wife,  and  mother  of  Julia  the  wife  of 
Pompey.  She  died  young.  Plutarch  ssys,  it  had 
been  the  custom  at  Rome  for  the  aged  women  to  hart 
funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.  Cesar  tint 
broke  through  this  custom,  by  pronouncing  one  opoa 
Cornelia.  This,  adds  the  biographer,  eontnboted  » 
fix  him  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen :  they 
sympathized  with  him,  and  considered  him  a  iriia 
of  good  feeling,  who  had  the  social  duties  deeph  at 
heart.  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Cat.,  c  5  ) — II.  Daughter  of 
Melellas  Scipio,  married  to  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  Publius  Crassus.  She-Vras  retnirk- 
able  for  the  variety  of  her  accomplishments  sod  ths 
excellence  of  her  private  character.  Plutarch  makes 
her  to  have  been  versed,  not  only  in  the  musical  art, 
but  in  polite  literature,  in  geometry,  and  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  65.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey  joined  her  at 
Mytilene,  Cornelia  with  tears  asenbed  all  his  misfor- 
tunes to  her  union  With  him,  alluding  at  the  same  lime 
to  the  unhappy  end  of  her  first  husband  Crassus  m  bu 
expedition  against  the  Parthians.  (Compare  Lmtn, 
8,  88.)  She  was  also  a  witness,  from  her  galley,  oi 
the  murder  of  her  husband  on  the  shores  of  Egypt- 
(Plut  ,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  79.) — III.  Daughter  of  Sctp* 
African  us  Major,  and  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Caw 
Gracchus.  Cornelia  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  a*  for 
her  masculine  tone  of  mind.  She  was  married  ts 
Seinpronius  Gracchus,  and  was  left  on  his  death  wis 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  care  of  whom  devolved 
entirely  upon  herself.  After  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt-  to* 
the  offer  was  declined.  Plutarch  speaks  m  high  tens* 
of  her  conduct  during  widowhood.  Having  lest  tl 
her  children  but  three,  one  daughter,  who  was  a»med 
to  Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  and  two  sons.  Tibe- 
rius and  Cains,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  te  lha 
education  of  these,  and,  to  borrow  the  word*  of  Pis- 
tarcb,  she  brought  up  her  two  sons  in  particular  »«k 
so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were  of  the  naW«t 
origin,  and  had  the  happiest  dispositions  of  all  tbs 
Roman  youth,  yet  education  was  allowed  to  have  con- 
tributed still  more  than  nature  to  the  eicelleuce  el 
their  characters.  Valerius  Maximos  relate*  an  *nee- 
dote  of  Cornelia,  which  has  often  been  cited  A  C*«* 
panian  lady,  who  waa  at  the  time  on  a  visit  u>  her. 
having  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  «»• 
ments  which  she  possessed,  desired  the  latter,  w  n> 
turn,  to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  pur- 
posely detained  her  in  conversation  until  her  cMrrn 
returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  te  them,  ■**  «*• 
claimed,  "  These  are  my  ornaments  !**  (Ha*  area- 
mra  .runt  —Vol  Max.  4,  *ml.)  Plutarch  » 
us,  that  some  persona  blamed  CoweU  »* 
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tst\  ccoduit  of  her  sons  in  Bfter  life,  she  having  been 
•ccuatoocd  to  reproach  them  that  she  was  atil)  called 
at  mooer-m-law  of  Scipto,  not  the  mother  of  the 
Srsceai.  (Phu  ,  ViL  T.  Gracch,  c.  8.)  She  bore  the 
nuisM^r  death  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity, 
aid  a  autoe  was  afterward  erected  in  honour  of  her 
n  lie  Roman  people,  bearing  for  an  inscription  the 
•aids  -  Conrhm,  mother  of  the  Gracchi."  {Plut , 
T±  C  Gracch,  c.  4.) 

Coasaurs,  a  name  indicating  a  member  of  the 
Gtu  Conuita.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
sue  ban*  it  are  better  known  by  their  surnames  of 

Sylla,  die,  which 


CsimrckP*,  a  Sabine  town,  which  gave  its  name 
to  tae  Coraiculatu  Colics.  It  is  one  of  those  places 
tf  *k*Eh  ao  trace  is  left,  and  is  only  interesting  in  the 
btorj  of  Rome  as  being  the  most  accredited  birth- 
place  of  Servius  Tullius.  (Lie,  I,  39. — Dion.  Hal , 
3.  JO  —  fW,  3, 5  )  Tbe  Comicnlan  hills  are  those  of 
Xcaocdu  and  Sent'  A ngdo ;  and  Comiculum  itself 
bit  save  stood  on  the  site  of  the  latter  village,  if  we 
flaee  Cxnina  at  Monticclk.  ( Cra  mer's  A  ncutnt  Italy, 
*ai.  1.  p.  308  ) 

Cossincioa,  I.  Quintus,  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
v  distinguished  for  ulents  and  literary  acquire- 
■ests,  who  attained  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
a  if  state  Catullus  and  Ovid  both  speak  of  his 
f««  abilities,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  the  friend 
«  hath.  (CatuU.,  38  — Or  id,  Trut.,  2,  436  —  Bur- 
ana  ad  Or.,  /.  c.)  Cornificius  distinguished  himself 
»  heanvtor  in  the  Iilyrtan  war,  and  also  aa  governor 
«'  Snu,  and  afterward  of  Africa.  In  this  latter  prov- 
act  be  espoused  the  cause  of  the  senate  after  Cassar'a 
tad  received  and  gave  protection  to  those  who 
h*d  ben  proscribed  by  tbe  second  triumvirate.  He 
i«  bn  Lav  however,  while  contending  in  this  quarter 
iftisst  Sexuus,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  by 
tones    (Affuut,  Bell.  Cxv  ,  3,  85  —  Id.  to.,  4, 

*  :  4.  53;  4,  56. — Compare  the  account  given  by 

Ckron.  An.  wocccclxxvi.)  Some  mod- 
en)  srbouus  make  this  Cornificius  to  have  been  the 
nisi  of  the  Treatise  to  Herennius,  commonly  as- 
crs»d  to Cicero  (  Vtd.  Herennius.)  He  is  said  aim 
k>  hm  been  an  enemy  of  Virgil's,  but  this  suppo- 
a"Jon  violates  chronology,  since  the  poet  only  became 
nmtl  subsequent  to  the  period  when  Cornificius  died. 
«<nc  at*  tkmat.  Vit.  Virg.,  6  67,  p.  clxiii  )—  II. 
Lanes,  t  partisan  of  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
ftta  to  accuse  Brutus,  before  tbe  public  tribunal 
u  Rose,  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
&v.  c  27 )  He  afterward  distinguished  himself, 
"aaesfOctavios's  lieutenants,  by  a  maaterry  retreat 
a  Swh;  during  tbe  war  with  Sextos  Pompeiua. 
liffaaa,  Jfeff  5,  111,  scqq  ) 

Catiisit,  a  surname  of  Baechua. 

Csesrroi,  L  Annarua,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born 

*  L<ptn  m  Africa,  who  lived  and  taught  at  Rome 
•wnf  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  appellation  L.  Anna? us 
■jpon  to  indicate  a  client  or  freedman  of  the  Seneca 

Hn  tenets  were  those  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and 
tonus*  eras  not  without  distinction  in  that  school  of 
&««*f*y.   He  excelled  in  criticism  and  poetry  ;  but 

*  Minctpsl  studies  were  of  a  philosophical  character, 
ha  Bents  as  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  suffi- 
°**&y  appears  from  bis  having  been  the  preceptor  of 
*«t  sanest  advocate  for  virtue,  the  satirist  Peraiua. 
PrwM,  dying  before  hi*  master,  left  him  his  library, 

sum  of  money  ;  but  Comutus  ac- 
ndy  the  books,  and  gave  the  money  to  the 
**w  of  bts  popil.  The  poet  Lucan  waa  also  one  of 
19  M»  Under  Nero,  Comutua  was  driven  into 
****  *t  kia  freedom  of  speech.  The  emperor  having 
***»*«eral  books  in  verse  on  the  affaire  of  Rome, 
■ai  tt  satisrers  advising  him  to  continue  the  poem, 
» kaatat  St0,c  had  the  courage  to  remark,  that  he 
Bit  * 


doubted  whether  so  large  a  work  would  be  read ;  and 
when  it  was  urged  that  Chryaippua  bad  written  as  much, 
he  replied,  "  His  writings  were  useful  to  mankind." 
After  so  unpardonable  an  offence  against  imperial 
vanity,  the  only  wonder  was  that  Cornutus  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  composed  some  tragedies,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  works,  the  only  one  of  which 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  "  Theory  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  (Oeupia  irroi  nyr  ruv 
rvoeuc),  or,  as  it  is  entitled  in  one  of  the  MSS., 
"  concerning  Allegories"  (nrpi  'A?3.Tjy  opiuv).  Cor- 
nutus, in  fact,  in  this  production,  seeks  to  explain  the 
Greek  mythology  on  allegorical  and  physical  principles. 
The  best  edition  is  that  given  by  Gale  m  his  Opvseulm 
(Canlabr.,  1670,  ISnio) — The  name  of  thia  philoso- 
pher is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  written  Phur- 
nutus.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Gale,  Praf.  ad 
OjruMC.,  p.  2,  seqq.,  and  Martini,  Ditputatio  it  Cor- 
nuto,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1825,  8vo  —  Aul.  Gell,  6,  2. — 
Euseb.,  Eccl.  Hist.,  6,  19.—  Enfield's  Hiat.  Phil.,  vol 
2,  p.  110.) 

CoRtEBua,  I.  a  foot-racer  of  Elis,  who  carried  off 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  776.  Thia  date 
is  remarkable,  aa  being  the  one  from  which  the  Greeks 
began  to  count  their  Olympiads.  Not  that  the  Olym- 
pic gamca  were  now  for  the  first  time  establiahed,  but 
the  names  of  the  victors  were  now  first  inscribed  on 
the  public  registers.  Some  writers  calculate  the  Greek 
Olympiads  from  the  period  of  their  re-establishment  by 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  and  Cleoathcnea,  and  hence  they 
make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Conrbus  correspond  to  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Iphitus.  (Pausan.,  6,  8. — Stebcli*, 
ad  loc.  —  Larcher,  Tahl.  Chronol ,  vol  7,  p.  590. — ■ 
Id.,  Essai  de  Chronologic,  p.  307.)  According  to 
AlhenaMia,  Conebua  waa  by  profession  a  cook !  (Athen., 
9.  p.  382,  b.  —  Compare  Casaubon,  ad  loe.)  The 
Arundel  Marbles  make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Coroebna 
coincide  with  the  year  806  of  the  Athenian  era,  when 
i£schylus,  tbe  twelfth  perpetual  archon,  waa  in  hie 
third  year  of  office.  (VArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates, 
vol.  3,  p.  173,  Paris,  1819.)  Dtlalando  makes  the 
true  summer-solstice  of  the  year  776  B.C.,  under  the 
meridian  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  to  have  taken  place  at  1 1»  15' 
33"  of  the  morning.  (VArt  de  Verifier,  dec,  vol.  3, 
p.  170.)— II.  An  architect,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pericl ,  c.  13.)— III.  A  aon  of 
Mygdon,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  from  hia  love  for  Caa- 
aandra.  offered  his  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hop* 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  hia  daughter.  Tbe  prophetess, 
however,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  implored 
him  to  retire  from  the  war ;  but  he  waa  inflexible,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Peneleua  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  425.) 

Corokk,  a  city  of  Mcsaenia,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Messeniacua.  It  ib  now  Cot  on,  and  the 
gulf  is  called  after  it,  the  Gulf  of  Coron.  Its  original 
name  was  ^Epea ;  but  this  was  changed  to  Corona 
after  tbo  reatoration  of  the  Messenisns.  It  waa  in  at- 
tempting to  lake  this  town,  duriug  the  war  occasioned 
by  the  secession  of  Messcne  from  the  Achcan  league, 
that  Philopo»men  was  msde  prisoner.  (Lit.,  39,  49.) 
Strabo  reports  that  this  place  waa  regarded  by  some  ■* a 
the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  The  haven  of  Corone  waa 
called  the  Port  of  tbe  Acha?ans.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  139  ) 

Coronf.a,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  to  the  southeast  of  Chav 
ronea,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus.  It  waa  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity  and  importance,  and  waa  ssid  to 
have  been  founded,  together  with  Orchomenus,  by  the 
descendants  of  Athamas  who  came  from  Theasary. 
(Pausan.,  9,  34. — Strabo,  411.)  Several  important 
actions  took  place  at  different  timea  in  ita  vicinity. 
Tolmidea,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Athenian  troops, 
was  here  defeated  and  alain  by  the  Boeotians,  which 
led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  province,  after 
it  bad  been  aubject  to  the  Atheniana  aince  the  vie  ton 
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tat/  obtained  at OZnophytas.  (Tkucyd.,  1, 113.)  The 
battle  of  Curouea  was  gained  by  Agesilaus  and  the 
Spartans  agaiust  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  the 
•econd  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad,  394  B.C.  (Xen., 
Hist.  Gr.,  4,  3,  8,  seqq—Plul.,  Vtt.  Agesil,  17.) 
This  city  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  Pbocians  under 
Onomarchus,  and  afterward  given  up  to  the  Thebans 
by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (DemoslL,  de  Pac.,  p.  62. — 
Phtttp.,  2,  p.  69.)  The  Coroneans,  in  the  Macedonian 
war,  having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Perses,  suffered 
severely  from  the  resentmeut  of  the  Romans.  (Palyb., 
27,  1,  8,  and  5,  2  —Ltv.,  42,  44,  and  67.— /d.,  43, 
Supfl ,  1,  2.)  The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable 
near  the  village  of  Korumis,  on  a  remarkable  insulated 
hill,  where  there  are  "  many  marbles  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  summit  or  acropolis  are  remains  of  a  very  an- 
cient polygonal  wall,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of  brick." 
(Gtll,  Itm,  p.  160—Dodioelt,  vol.  1,  p.  847.) 

CoRoNia,  daughter  of  Phlegyas.  and  mother  of 
jEsculapius  by  Apollo.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
god  for  having  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  but  the  off- 
spring of  her  womb  was  first  taken  from  ber  and  spared. 
(Kid.  vEsculapius.) 

Corsi,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica. — II.  The  in- 
habitants of  part  of  northern  Sardinia,  who  came  origi- 
nallv  from  Corsica.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 
p.  479  ) 

Corsica,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kvpvoc.  Its  inhabitants  were  styled  by 
the  same  people  Kvpviot  ;  bv  the  Latins,  Corsi.  In 
later  times  the  island  took  also  the  name  of  Corsis. 
(*  Kopot'f. — Compare  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Kopoic. — 
Dionys  Perieg.,  v.  459,  et  Eustath.,  ad  toe.)  The 
ancient  writers  represent  it  as  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  only  well  cultivated  along  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Romans  had  settlements.  (Dionys.  Pcneg.,  v. 
460.)  Its  natural  products  were  resin,  honey,  and 
wax.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5,  13.)  The  honey,  however,  had 
a  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  bees  deriving  it 
from  the  yew-trees  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
(Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  9,  30  —  Ovid,  Am.,  I,  12  —  Diod. 
Sic.,  5,  14.)  It  was  to  their  feeding  abundantly  on 
this  honey,  however,  that  the  longevity  of  the  Corsi- 
cana  was  ascribed.  (Compare  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Perieg.,  v.  458.)  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  race 
of  mountaineers,  indebted  for  their  subsistence  more 
to  the  produce  of  their  flocks  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Seneca,  who  was  banished  to  this  quarter  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
ture of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants;  describing  the 
former  as  rocky,  unproductive,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  worst  of  barbarians.  He  writes,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  prejudiced  feelings,  and  many 
allowances  must  be  made.  (Settee.,  de  Consol.  ad 
Heirs.,  c  6.  8.)  The  Corsi  appear  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Ligunan  and  Iberian  (called  by  Sen- 
eca Spanish)  tribea.  Eustalhius  says  that  a  Ligurian 
female,  named  Corsa,  having  pursued  in  a  small  boat 
a  bull  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  island,  which  her  countrymen  named  after 
her.  (Eustath  ,  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  v.  458. — Cora- 
pare  Indon  Origines,  14,  6.)  The  Phoccans,  on  re- 
tiring from  Asia,  settled  here  for  a  time,  and  founded 
the  city  Aleria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Carthaginians.  (Diod  Sic.,  5,  13.) 
The  Romans  took  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies  were  sent 
to  it ;  one  by  Marius,  which  founded  Mariana,  and  an- 
other by  Sylla,  which  settled  on  the  site  of  Aleria. 
Mantinorum  Oppidum.  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Ban- 
tta  ;  and  Urcimum,  A)aecto,  was  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
poleon.   ( Manner! .  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  505,  seqq.) 

Corsotc,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Masca 
D'Anville  places  it  at  the  confluence  of  the  Masca  and 
Euphrates.     Tbe  Masca,  according  to  Xenophon 
(Anab.,  1,  5.  4),  flowed  around  the  city  in  a  circular 
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more  than  a  canal  cat  from  tbe  Euphrates.  (l'i 
Masca,  where  notice  is  taken  of  an  error  in  D'Anvilh 
chart.)  The  site  of  Corsote  appears  to#  correspond . 
the  present  day,  to  a  spot  where  are  the  ruins  of 
large  city,  named  Erzi  or  lrsah,  (RtnnelL,  Musts 
turns  of  the  Anabasis,  die.,  p.  103.) 

Cortona,  a  town  of  Euuria,  a  ahort  distance  non 
west  of  the  Lacus  Thrasymenua,  and  fourteen  mil 
sooth  of  Arreitum.  Its  euuma  to  antiquity  were  equi 
led  by  few  other  placea  of  Italy.  It  is  thought  to  ha 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  C 
rythus,  and  is  known  by  that  appellation  in  Virsj 
(£n.,  3,  170  —  Id.  ibid ,  7,  209;  9,  10;  10,  719. 
Compare  Siltus  JuUicus,  5,  123.)  From  the  simib 
ity  of  names,  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  owe  its  o 
gin  to  Cory  thus,  the  father  of  Dardanus.  Others  d 
duced  the  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Dardan 
having  loat  hia  helmet  (nopve)  there  in  fighting.  Bot 
however,  are  pronounced  by  Heyne  to  be  mere  fabfc 
(Heyns,  Exeurs.,  6,  ad  Mn.,  8.)  Perhaps  tbe  < 
moat  entitled  to  credit  is  that  of  Mannert, 
the  place  to  have  beeu  of  Pelaagic  .origin.  This, 
fact,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  massy  remains 
the  ancient  walls,  evidently  of  Pelaagic  atructui 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  moreover,  who  quot 
from  Hcllanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author  somewhat  ant 
nor  to  Hesiod,  states  that  the  Pelaagi,  who  had  lan 
cd  at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subsequently  advanced  into  tl 
interior  of  Italy,  and  occupied  Cortona,  which  thi 
fortified,  and  from  thence  formed  other  settlements 
Tyrrhenia.  On  this  account  Cortona  is  styled  tl 
metropolis  of  that  province..  (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  r  • 
Compare  Sil.  Ital.,  7,  174  )  Cortona  waa  one  of  tl 
twelvo  citioa  of  Etruria.  (Mulier,  Elrusker,  vol  1, 
345  )  Tbe  Greek  name  of  the  place  waa  Gortj 
(Toprvv),  and  the  Etrurian  one  Kortun.  from  whi< 
the  Romans  made  Cortona  ( Mutter,  Elrusker,  v< 
2,  p.  268.)  The  city  still  retains  its  ancient  appell 
lion  of  Cortona.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romaj 
(Dionys.,  1,  26),  at  what  period  is  uncertain ;  prob 
bly  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  who  colonized  several  towi 
of  Etruria.  Cramer  thinks,  that  some  confusion  < 
names  must  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  Dardaui 
coming  from  Italy  to  Troy,  aa  alluded  to  by  Virj 
( Mn.,  7,  205).  It  is  known  that  there  were  sever 
towns  in  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Gyrton,  Gyrton 
and  Gortyna,  in  Tbesaaly,  Bceotia,  Arcadia,  aad  Creti 
countries  all  more  or  less  frequented  at  one  lime  \ 
the  Pelaagi.  This,  be  thinks,  was  the  original  for 
by  which  Cortona  was  first  named  ;  for  Polybiua  cal 
it  Cyrtone  (3,  82),  and  it  is  known  that  the  Etruscai 
and  Urabri,  who  took  their  letters  from  the  Pelaag 
never  used  the  letter  O.  Now,  according  to  some  * 
counts,  Dardanus  came  from  Arcadia,  snd  accord u 
to  others,  from  Crete.  Cramer  suspects,  bowevc 
that  the  Thesaalian  Gyrton  ought  to  have  the  prefe 
ence ;  for  this  city,  in  a  passage  of  Strabo,  though  it 
supposed  to  be  mutilated,  is  entitled  the  Tyrrhene 
(Slrab.,  330),  and,  this  might  prove  the  key  to  tl 
Italian  origin  of  Dardanus,  besides  confirming  U 
identity  of  the  Tyrrhent  with  tbe  Thesealian  PeUsj 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  215,  not.) 

Corvinus,  I.  or  Corvus,  a  name  given  to  M.  Vi 
lerius,  from  his  having  been  assisted  by  a  crow  (eoiru. 
while  engaged  in  combat  with  a  Gaul.  (  Vid.  Valet 
us.)— II.  Messala,  a  distinguished  Roman  in  the  Ai 
gustan  age.   ( Vtd.  Messala.) 

Cor vh antes,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called  ah 
Galli.  (Kid.  Cybele.)  In  celebrating  the  festivals  < 
the  goddess,  they  ran  about  with  loud  cries  and  bow 
ings,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  sopwiui 
pipes,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives.  Some  d< 
j  rive  the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a  kind  c 
dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro  (urro  tw  s.spm 
jTdvraf  paivtw).    According  to  Strabo  (479),  an 
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Freret  {Men  it  r Acad.  des.  Inter.,  Ac,  vol  18,  p. 
34  >.  the  »grd  Cor>b«»  is  a  Phrygian  one,  and  refers  to 
tse  wtJd  dances  id  wh 


which  the  Cory  ban  tea  mdulged — 
the  assertion  commonly  made,  that  the  Co- 
fybantcs  were  originally  from  Mount  Ida,  it  may  be 
(hat  more  correct  authorities  make  Plirygia 

life,  He- 


rn* nave  been  their  native  seat.  (Compare  Rolle, 
tkcrchcM  smr  It  CiUte  it  Bacchus,  vol  1,  p.  846,  teqq.) 
— The  dance  of  ibe  Corybanlca  is  thought  to  have 
been  symbolical  of  the  empire  exercised  by  man  over 
metals,  as  also  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
iGmutmnt.  de  la  Religion,  vol  3,  p  375,  teqq.)  The 
Coribantes  axe  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  turned 
to  metallurgy.  (Sainit  Croix,  Mys- 
vol.  1.  p.  79  ) 
(  «iii.is.  eon  of  Iaaion  and  Cybele,  who  introduced 
the  ntest  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  into  Phrygia,  from 
Okt  island  of  Saraothrace.    {[hod  Sic.,  5,  49.) 


CoavciDBa,  •  name  applied  to  the  nymphs  who 
«- re  »upi<wed  to  inhabit  the  Corycun  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus.  They  were  the  daughters  of  the  river- god 
P.r«tus  {Ond,  Mel.,  1,  990.— ApoU.  Rh.,  8,  711. 
— Gteng,  ad  Ovtd,  I.  e.) 
CoBTctoat  Antrim.  I.  a  cave  or  grotto  on  Mount 


Pamtsaua,  about  two  hours  from  Delphi,  and  higher 
bo  the  mountain     It  is  accurately  described  by  Pao- 
sansaa,  who  states,  that  it  surpassed  in  eitent  every 
known  cavern,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  ad- 
t  into  the  interior  without  a  torch.    The  roof, 
which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  elevated 
far  above  the  floor,  and  vestigea  of  the  dripping  water 
(l  • .  stalactite*)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  it,  aays 
the  whole  extent  of  the  cave.  The 
of  Parnassus,  he  adds,  consider  it  as  sa- 
cred to  the  Corveian  nymphs  and  the  god  Pan.  (Pau- 
se* ,  10.  33. — Compare  Strabo,  417  )    Herodotus  re- 
lates (*.  36),  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  sought  refuge  in  this  capacious  recess. 
We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
this  reeurkabie  cave  to  Mr  Raikes.  who  was  the  first 
modem  traveller  that  discovered  its  site.    He  describes 
lie  sorrow  and  low  entrance  as  spreading  at  once  into 
t  chamber  330  feet  long  by  nearly  300  wide.  The 
Kalartttes  from  the  top  hnng  in  the  most  graceful 
{.-■r      •;.  *  :,.i|p  It  nglh  of  the  roof,  and  fell  like  dra- 
the  sides.    (Raiie's  Journal,  in  Walpate't 
vol   1,  p.  313)— II.  A  cave  in  Cilicia, 
Corycue.    (  Vid  Cory  cos,  II.) 
Cos  fees,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  southeast  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Chios.    The  high  and  rugged 
roast  m  this  quarter  harboured  at  one  time  a  wild  and 
ii-mg  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy ;  and 
who,  i»v  d:*c<Ji«ing  themselves,  and  frequenting  the 
karoo  jm  in  their  vicinity,  obtained  private  information 
*f  the  course  aud  freight  of  any  merchant  vessel,  and 
-  ->•  ■         measures  for  tbi  purpose  of  intercepting  it. 
Ta*  terrecv  with  which  their  intelligence  was  pro- 
cured jjave  nso  to  the  proverb.  Tot)  <T  up'  6  Kupvxaioc 
fcflwi^f-  j,  "  7'*u,  tkm,  tht  CoruCisM  overheard,"  a 
string  that  wa«  used  in  cases  where  any  carefully- 
pird-d  fcecrci  had  been  discovered.    (Compare  Erat- 
mu.  r*ti  l.  <rrnt  3,  o  J  76.)    The  modern  name  of 
thtrVre  «f  Mount  Corvcua  is  the  TabU  Mountain. 
•  it  d-r  ancrent  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  that  of 
*Wr*,>.  wb'ch  belongs  to  a  bold  headland  forming  the 
erreroe  point  of  the  Kr\  tlir«  in  peninsula  towards  Sa- 
mm     Plmy  (5,  31)  calls  it  Coryceon  Promontorium. 
{Crtnsr't  An*  Mtnor,  vol.  1,  p.  351  ) — II   A  smsll 
umhi  ef  Cilicia  Trachea,  near  the  confines  of  Cilicia 
Casipestris.  on  the  sear  oast,  and  to  the  east  of  Seleu- 
ea  Trachea.     It  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
p*at  strength,  and  a  mole  of  vast  unhewn  rocks  is 
the  bay  for  about  a  hundred  yards.  It 
as  the  harbour  of  Seleucia,  and 
of  considerable  importance.  The 


COS 

I  modem  name  is  Korghoa.    About  twenty  stadia  in- 
land was  the  Corycian  cave,  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  fabled  abode  of  the  giant  Typhosus.  (J'md., 
|  Pyth.,  1,  31.— Id.  ib.,  8,  30  —  Hschyl ,  P.  ».,  360, 
,  Mtqq  )    In  tat  t.  many  writers,  as  Strabo  reporla,  placed 
|  Anma  or  Arimi,  the  acene  of  Typhceo*  •  torments, 
aHoded  to  by  Homer,  in  Cilicia,  while  others  sought  it 
in  Lydia.  and  others  in  Campania.    The  description 
which  Strabo  has  left  us  of  this  remarkable  spot  leadi 
to  the  idea  of  tU  having  been  once  the  crater  of  a  >ol- 
|  cano     He  aays  it  was  a  deep  and  broad  valley,  of  a 
.  circular  shape,  surrounded  on  every  aide  by  lofty  rocks. 
The  lower  part  of  this  crater  was  rugged  and  stony, 
but  covered  nevertheless  with  shrubs  and  evergreens, 
and  especially  saffron,  of  which  it  produced  a  great 
j  quantity,  regarded  aa  the  best  of  all  antiquity.  There 
was  also  a  cavity  from  which  gushed  a  copious  stream, 
which,  after  a  abort  course,  was  again  lost,  and  re- 
appeared near  the  sea,  which  it  joined.    It  was  called 
the  "bitter  water."    (Strab.,  671.)    The  account  of 
Pompomus  Mela  is  still  more  minute  and  elaborate. 
(Mela,  1,  13. — Cranur't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 
— III.  A  naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  about 
thirty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Olympus.   Strabo  mskea  it 
a  tract  of  shore  (Kwpuaor  uiytakoc  —Slrab.,  666). 

CoHvpHAslm,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast 
of-  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now  Cape  Zonchio. 
There  waa  a  town  of  the  aamc  name  on  it,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Pylos  retired  after  their  town  was 
destroyed.    (I'ausan.,  4,  36  ) 

Cos,  an  island  of  the  jtgean,  one  of  the  Sporadea, 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Doris.  Its  more  ancient 
names  were  Cea,  Staphylus,  Nymphaa,  and  Meropia, 
of  which  the  laat  waa  the  moat  common.  (Thuryd., 
8, 41.)  The  colonizing  of  thia  island  must  have  taken 
place  at  a  very  early  date,  since  Homer  makes  men- 
tion of  it  as  a  populous  settlement.  (//.,  3,  184  ,  14, 
255.)  The  inhabitants  were  of  Dorian  origin,  and 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  colonies  on  the  main 
land.  It  ia  now  called  Stan- Co.  Its  chief  city  was 
Cos,  anciently  called  Astypalea.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  city  of  Cos  was  not  large,  but  very  populous,  and 
seen  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  came  thither  by 
sea.  Without  the  walls  was  a  celebrated  temple  of 
i£eculapiua,  enriched  with  many  admirable  works  of 
art,  and.  among  others,  two  famous  paintings  of  Apel- 
les.  the  Antigonus  and  Venus  Ansdyomene.  The  tat- 
ter painting  was  so  much  admired  that  Augustus  re- 
moved it  to  Rome,  and  conaecrated  it  to  Julius  Ce- 
sar ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on 
the  Coans,  he  ia  said  to  have  remitted  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talent*  which  had  been  laid  on  then. 
Besides  the  grest  painter  just  mentioned,  Cos  could 
boast  of  ranking  among  her  sons  the  first  physician  of 
antiqmtv,  Hippocrates.  The  soil  of  the  land  was  very 
productive,  especially  in  wine,  which  vied  with  those 
of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  It  was  slso  celebrated  for  ila 
purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
transparent  ailk  stuff,  against  the  use  of  which  by  the 
Romans  Juvenal  in  particular  so  strongly  inveighs. 
The  modem  islsnd  presents  to  the  view  fine  planta- 
tions of  lemon-trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maples. 
(For  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  consult  Tamer's 
Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol  3,  p.  41,  Mtqq  — C ranter' $ 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  2.  p.  220.) 

Cossa,  I  (or  Cos-. i  j,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  the 
coast,  on  the  promontory  of  Mount  Argentarius,  north- 
west of  Centum  Cell*.  It  was  situate  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  modern  Antfdonta,  which  is  now  itself 
in  ruins.  For  a  plan  of  this  ancient  city,  consult  Mi~ 
eali,  L'ltalia,  Ac,  tav.  10.  who  gives  also  a  repre- 
sentation of  parts  of  its  walla  built  of  polygonal  stones. 
(Compare  Mitali,  Sloria  degli  Anlichi  Popoli  Italiani, 
tav.  4.)  According  to  him,  thia  is  the  only  specimen 
of  such  construction  to  be  found  in  Etruria.  From 
Pliny  (3,  6),  we  leam  that  Cossa  waa  founded  by  the 
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people  of  Volci,  an  Etruscan  city,  and  Virgil  has 
named  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  forces  sent  by  Etruria 
to  the  aid  of  -"Eneas.  (Mr.,  10,  167.)  Coeaa  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  A  UG.  480.  (VtU.  Paterc., 
1,  14. — Lip.,  Eptt.,  14. — Cramers  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
l,.p>  195.) — II.  A  city  of  Lucsnia,  in  Italy,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Cylistamus.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  s.'v. 
K6o<yo.)  Cassar,  who  calls  it  Cost,  states  that  Titus 
Annius  Milu  was  slain  before  its  walls  when  besieging 
the  place  in  Potnpey's  cause.  (Bell.  Cie.,  3,  22.) 
Cluverius  was  nearly  correct  in  hia  supposition,  that 
Casaeno  might  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient  town 
(Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.- 1205),  for  more  modern  topog- 
raphers have  in  fact  discovered  its  ruins  at  Crvtia,  a 
village  close  to  the  former  place.  {Anion.,  Lucan.  p. 
3,  disc.  I — Rotnaneih,  vol.  1,  p.  240.— Cramer's 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  354.) 

Cossus,  I.  a  surname  of  the  familia  Malu  sinensis, 
a  branch  of  the  Gen*  Cornelia. — II.  A ulus  Cornelius, 
a  Roman,  and  military  tribune,  who  slew  in  battle 
with  his  own  bands  Lar  Toiumnius,  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  for  which  he  offered  up  the  Spdta  Opima  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  being  the  only  one  who  had  done  this 
since  the  time  of  Romulus.  (Lie.,  4,  20;  where 
consult  the  discussion  into  which  Liyy  enters  on  this 
subject,  and  also  the  note  of  Crcvier.) 

Cotbs,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania,  now  Cape  Es- 
partel.  The  form  in  Greek  is  generally  given  as  plu- 
ral, oi  Kureic.  Ptolemy,  however,  haa  the  singular, 
Kurtjr  u*pov.  The  name  is  Punic,  and  signified  44  a 
vine  ;"  and  hence  the  Greeks  sometimes  translated  the 
term  by  Ampelusia.  (Mela,  I,  5,—Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  465.) 

Gothon,  a  name  given  to  a  email  but  elevated  isl- 
and in  the  inner  harbour  of  Carthage,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  ses,  and  on  which  the  Carthaginian  admi- 
ral resided.  Around  the  whole  island  numerous  ships 
of  war  were  laid  up  under  cover  of  spacious  hslls  or 
arsenals,  with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  fitting  them 
out  at  the  shortest  notice.  (Appian,  Pun.,  96. — Stra- 
bo,  572.)  The  term  appears  to  indicate  a  harbour 
made  by  art  and  human  labour;  and  hence  Festus 
stales  that  artificial  harbours  were  called  Co: hones. 
(Fest.,  s.  v.  Catones,  with  the  emendation  of  Scali- 
ger.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Pu- 
nic (Hebrew)  Kcton,  with  its  primary  reference  to 
cutting,  lopping  off;  dec.  (Gesentus,  Pkan.  Mon ,  p. 
422.) 

Cotiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn.  Lentulua,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus.  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  21. — Flo- 
rms,  4,  12  —  Horat.,  Od,  3,  8,  18.) 

Cotta.  I.  Caius  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, of  the  school  of  Crassus,  and  who  flourished 
about  A  U.C.  661.  He  failed,  observes  Cicero,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  tribuneship  by  the  envious  opposition 
which  he  encountered.  Being  accused  before  the 
people,  he  spoke  with  great  force  against  the  violent 
and  unjust  mode  in  which  the  equites  dispensed  jus- 
tice, and  then  went  into  voluntary  exile,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  condemnation.  Thia  happened  in  the 
stormy  limes  of  Man  us  and  .Sylla.  He  waa  recalled 
by  the  latter.  When  consul  in  677,  Cotta  had  a  law 
pused,  which  gave  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  the 
right  of  holding  other  offices,  of  which  they  hsd  been 
ieprived  by  Sylla  —II.  L.  Aurelius,  flourished  at  the 
Roman  bar  when  Cicero  was  yet  a  young  man,  and 
the  latter  states  that  none  kindled  in  him  more  emula- 
tion than  Hortcnsius  and  Gotta.  The  eloquence  of 
this  individual  was  calm  and  flowing,  and  his  diction 
elegant  and  correct.  He  waa  elevated  to  the  con- 
sulship in  687  A.U.C.,  and  in  the  year  following  to 
the  censorship.  In  the  debate  respecting  the  recall 
of  Cicero,  Cotta,  who  was  first  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  distinguished  himself  for  the  manly  frank- 
ness with  which  he  censured  the  proceedings  against 
380 


Cicero.  (Cie.,  eV  Die.,  2,  21—  Ep  ad  Au ,  IS,  25 
dec.)— III.  M.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  commander  in  ih 
Mithradatic  war,  sent  by  the  senate  to  guard  the  Pre 
pontis  and  to  protect  Bithynia.  His  eagerness  to  cr 
gage  in  battle  with  Milhradates  before  Lucollus  curt 
up,  led  to  his  defeat  by  both  sea  and  land,  after  whic 
he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon  until  relieved  by  l.ucu 
lus.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Lucull.)—lV.  L.  Aurunculeuw, 
lieutenant  of  Cesar's  in  Gaul,  cut  off  along  with  I'm 
riua  by  the  Eburones.    (Cets.,  B.  G.,  5,  26,  its q .) 

CottL«  Alpks,  now  Mont  St.  Genevrt,  gentralli 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  place  wber 
Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy.  (Kid.  Alpes.)  The 
took  their  name  from  Cottius.    ( Vxd.  Counts.) 

Corn  os,  a  chieftain,  who  held  a  kind  of  sot  ertignt 
over  several  valleys  among  the  Alps.  It  appear*  I 
have  been  hereditary,  as  we  also  hesr  of  King  Don 
nus,  his  father.  (Ovid,  Ep.  Pont.,  4,  7.)  Cottiu 
is  represented  as  lurking  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  Alps 
and  even  defying  the  power  of  Rome,  till  Augustu 
thought  it  worth  while  to  conciliate  him  with  tfi 
title  of  prefect.  (Dio  Cassius,  9,  24. — Amm.  Mv 
I  cell.,  15,  10.)  Claudius,  however,  restored  to  hin 
the  title  of  king.  Under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  be 
came  a  Roman  province.  (Suet.,  fftr.,  18.)  Tb 
extent  of  the  territory  which  Cottius  posnos.ntd  canno 
now  be  easily  defined;  for  though  all  the  peopt 
which  composed  his  dominions  are  enumerated  in  tb 
inscription  of  the  arch  at  Suza,  many  of  them  reman 
unknown,  notwithstanding  great  pains  have  been  ukei 
to  identify  their  situation.  (Consult  MtUtn,  Yoyag 
en  Italic,  vol.  I,  p.  105.)  Enough,  however, is koowi 
of  them  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  territory  of  Cottiu 
extended  much  farther  on  the  aide  of  Gaul  thin  o 
Italy.  In  Gaul,  he  seems  to  have  held  under  bun  al 
the  eastern  part  of  Daupkine,  and  the  northeaster 
portion  of  Provence.  (Compare  D'AnvtlU,  Not  i 
VAnc.  Gaule,  art.  Calurtges,  Savtncates,  Enhem 
dec.) 

Cottps,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  who  b« 
one  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heada.  (Hcsiod,  Throe. 
149.)  Hia  brothers  were  Gyes  (Tviic,  the  form  IY77 
is  less  correct :  G'dttlmg,  ad  ioc.)  and  Bnareos  Tb 
most  recent  expounders  of  mythology  consider  the* 
three  aa  mere  personifications,  relsting  to  the  wmie 
season.  Thns  Cottus  (Korrof,  from  sovro,  "u 
smile")  is  the  Smiter,  and  is  sn  epithet  for  the  hsil 
Gyes  (Twjf,  the  part  of  the  plough  to  which  the  sh»n 
is  fixed),  la  the  Furrower,  or  the  rain :  and  Bnsrco 
(Bpiupevc,  akin  to  ppuiu,  fiptapoc,  fipi8u,  /Sptftf. »! 
denoting  ucigkt  and  strength)  is  the  Presser,  the  *no« 
which  lies  deep  and  heavy  on  the  ground.  They  »er< 
naturally  named  Hundred  handed !  (rSrarcy^Mpef.  rr»<> 
nam),  from  their  acting  so  extensively  at  the  **m 
moment  of  time.  (Hermann,  itber  das  West*.  &c 
p.  84.)— Welcker  understands  by  the  Hundred-hswki 
the  water.  (Welek.,  TrU ,  \47.  — Keightley  *  jVy 
thology,  p.  46.) 

Cotvjbum,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south  of  Doryl*um 
on  the  Thymhris,  a  branch  of  the  Sanijanus.  SonJ* 
says,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  tit 
birthplace  of  .Esop  the  fabulist.  Alexander,  s  ynm 
marian  of  great  learning,  and  a  voluminous  writer.  *» 
also  a  native  of  Cotyoeum.  J.ate  Byzantine  writer 
term  it  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (M.  Due.,  p  7. « 
Kutaya  or  Kutaiek,  a  Turkish  town  of  abou:  u°b 
thousand  souls,  hss  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Cc ti*am 
The  name  of  thia  is  sometimes  given  aa  Coyi*  um 
which,  judging  from  ancient  coins,  is  the  more  corrrc 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  legend  being  always  KOTIA 
EON.  iSestini,  p.  121—  Rascke,  Ux  Re  .V«» 
vol.  3,  col.  1052  —  Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  %  \ 
17.) 

Cotys,  a  nsme  borne  by  several  kings  of  Thract 
and  also  by  some  other  princes. — I.  A  king  of  1  hr^t 
J  contemporary  with  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  H 
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•n  a  ven  acLve  and  inveterate  foe  to  the  Athenians, 

id  oW  U«m  considerable  mischief  in  the  Chersonese. 
C*ns  m  assassinated  by  Python  end  Heraclides, 
iw  itcrned  each  from  (he  Athenians,  as  a  recom- 
ksk  ior  the  deed,  the  rights  of  citiienship  and  a 
jadm  ctowd.  (Demosth,  contra  Aristocr. — Arts  tot., 
r\*-j,  4,  10  —  Palmer.,  ad  Demosth.,  contr.  Anst., 
M  II  A  ktng  of  Thrace,  who  sent  his  sou  Sedates, 
ii  ise  brad  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  Pom- 
ft<,  a  ais  coolest  with  Caesar.  (G'«r*.,  Bell.  Cit.,  3, 
4  —Compare  Luces,  5,  54,  and  Corttus,  ad  loc.) — III. 
A  i»f,  of  Thrace  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  slain  by 
L?  uscte  Rbescupons,  B.C.  15.  lie  was  a  prince  of 
i  t*nq  turn,  and  Ovid  addressed  to  him  one  of  his 
test** from  the  Euiine  (Ep.  ex  Ponio,  2, 9.— Tacit., 
in.  t,  66,  dec.) — IV.  Son  of  Manes,  succeeded  hie 
totf  on  the  throne  of  Lydia  ( Herod.,  4,  45. — Con- 
rJikititr,  VtrkaUe,  p.  365)  —  V.  A  king  of  the 
Odn».  u  Thrace,  who  favoured  the  interests  of  Pcr- 
k»  quasi  the  Romans.    (Ltv  ,  42,  29.) 

Cotttto,  or  Cotvs,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
TViows,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Phrygian 
Cybeie.  Her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Csrwa.  where  it  was  celebrated,  in  private,  with  great 
■Scene;  and  licentiousness.  The  priests  of  the 
piteu  were  called  Bapta*.  A  full  account  of  all  that 
tx  Hcteois  have  left  us  in  relation  to  this  deity,  may 
l«  fxad  m  Bultinann  {Mythologus,  vol.  2,  c.  19,  p. 
14».  mm,  '•  L'tber  dte  Rotyttia  und  die  Bapttt") 
mi  m  Lobeck  (ApUupharnus,  p.  1007,  seqq.—Ept- 
•Cw  ii.,  ad  c.  8). 

Ciisci,  I  a  chain  of  mountains  running  along 
•fct  wart  of  I.ycia.  It  rises  precipitously  from  the 
•a.  tad,  Iran  the  number  of  detached  summits  which 
t  aim  u>  the  spectator  in  that  direction,  it  has  not 
aapjj  |*en  called  by  the  Turks  Ycdi  Bouroun,  or 
at  Son  Cspts.  Slrabo,  however,  assigns  to  it  eight 
«a»iu.  l&raA ,  665.)  This  same  writer  also  pla- 
m  b  tk  range  of  Cragus  the  famed  Chunara.  (  Kid. 
Cttacm)  Scjlajt  calls  Cragus,  however,  a  promon- 
*<r»,  tad  nakes  it  the  aeparstiou  of  Lycia  and  Caria 
->  39 -Compare  P/»»„  5,  28).— II.  A  town  of  Ly- 
m  lot  vicinity  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  same 
■a*  (&r*i.,  665.)  The  authority  of  Strabo  is 
fweraed  by  coins.  (Sesttni,  p.  92.—  Cramer'*  Asia 
Mmw,  vol  2,  245,  aeqq.) 

Cusii,  a  surname  of  the  Alheniana,  from  their 
lug  Crmus.   (r'td.  Cranaus.) 

Cimio*,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  throne 
d  AUca.  He  married  Prdias.  and  the  offspring  of 
(aw  com  was  Atthis.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
wick  Cecrops.) 

Cu»u,  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  situate,  according 
teSBiba.  m  the  same  gulf  with  Pale.    (Strab ,  456. 
-riwyi,  2,  34  —  L»e  ,  38.  28  )    The  Athenians 
•s^aW  the  Mcssenians  here,  upon  the  abandon- 
■«»  «f  Pyl«  by  the  latter,  when  that  fortress  was  re- 
•wd  to  the  Lacedemonians.   (Tkucyd.,  6, 35.)  Dr. 
H*uad  uya,  *•  this  city  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the 
'-foa  ced  of  the  bay  of  Argostoli ;  and  its  walls  may 
w    meed  nearly  in  their  whole  circumference," 
■**«  ke  conceives  to  be  nearly  two  miles.  The 
wware  is  that  usually  called  Cyclopian.    (Vol.  1,  p. 
vol  1.  p.  75.) 
Ciisct  aad  Casmioii,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
nffocbtstQs,  southeast  of  Pharsalus.    Near  it  was 
1  fanUm,  the  water  of  which  warmed  wine  when 
vai  *ua  it,  and  the  beat  remained  for  two  or  three 
(Alkenews,  2,  16.) 
CuiTot,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the  pupils 
*      B  C.  310.    He  was  the  first  who  wrote  com- 
pare* oo  the  works  of  Plato.    Grantor  was  highly 
{*»a«*d  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may 
•■fcntd  from  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  ancients, 
by  Cicero,  upon  his  discourse  "on  grief." 
Ham  tko  {Ep.,  1,  2,  3)  alludes  to  his  high  reputa- 


tion as  a  moral  instructor.  {Enfield's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, toL  1,  p.  248,  seqq.) 

Caxssus,  I.  Lucius  Licinius,  a  Roman  orator  and 
man  of  consular  rank.  In  A.U.C.  633,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  made  bis  debut  in  the 
Forum,  in  a  prosecution  sgainst  C  Carbo.  Cicero 
1  says,  that  he  was  remarkable,  even  at  this  aarly  period, 
fot  his  candour  and  his  great  love  of  justice.  Cras^u? 
was  but  twenty-seven  years  old  wheu  his  eloquence 
obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  relation,  the  vestal  Licinia. 
Being  elevated  to  the  consulship  in  657,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  law,  by  which  numbers  of  the  allies,  who 
passed  for  Roman  citizens,  were  sent  back,  to  their 
respective  cities.  This  law  alienated  from  him  the 
affections  of  the  principal  Italians,  so  that  he  was  re* 
garded  by  some  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  social  war, 
which  broke  out  three  years  after.  Having  Hithet 
Gaul  for  his  province,  Crassus  freed  the  country  from 
the  robbers  that  infested  it,  and  for  this  service  had 
the  weakness  to  claim  a  triumph.  The  senate  were 
favourable  to  bis  application  ;  but  Sccvola,  the  other 
consul,  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  con- 
quered foes  worthy  of  the  Roman  people.  Crassus 
conducted  himself,  in  other  respects,  with  great  wis- 
dom in  his  government,  and  not  only  did  not  remove 
from  around  him  the  son  of  Carbo,  who  had  como  aa 
a  spy  on  bis  conduct,  but  even  placed  him  by  his  side 
on  the  tribunal,  and  did  nothing  of  which  the  othet 
was  not  a  witness.  Being  appointed  censor  in  659, 
he  caused  the  school  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  to  be 
closed,  regarding  them  as  dangerous  innovators  for 
the  young.  Crassus  left  hardly  any  orations  behind 
him ;  and  hj  died  while  Cicero  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood :  but  still  that  author,  having  collected  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute, 
and  apparently  perfect,  intelligence  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory. He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  ornamental 
speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum. 
Though  not  without  force,  gravity,  and  dignity,  these 
were  happily  blended  with  the  most  insinuating  polite- 
ness, urbanity,  ease,  and  gayely.  He  waa  maater  of 
the  most  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect 
elegance  of  expression,  without  any  affeqtation,  or  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  previous  study.  Great  clear- 
ness of  language  diatinguisbed  all  his  harangues ;  and, 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  fund  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration. Some  persons  considered  Crassus  as  only 
equal  to  Antonius,  his  great  contemporary ;  others  pre- 
ferred him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accomplished  orator. 
The  language  of  Crassus  wss  indisputably  preferable 
to  that  of  Antonius ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  of  the 
latter  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Cras- 
sus. As  a  public  speaker  Crassus  was  remarkable  for 
his  diffidence  in  the  opening  of  a  speech,  a  diffidence 
which  never  forsook  him  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a 
long  life  at  the  bar.  he  was  frequently  so  much  agita- 
ted in  the  exordium  of  a  discourse,  as  to  grow  pale  and 
tremble  in  every  joint  of  his  frame.  The  moat  splen- 
did of  all  the  etforts  of  Crassus  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  dcslh,  which  happened  A.U.C.  662,  a  short 
while  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  a  few  days  after  the  time  in  which 
he  is  oupposed  to  have  borno  his  part  in  the  dialogue 
"  De  Oralore."  The  conaul  Philippus  had  declared, 
in  one  of  tho  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  some  other 
advice  must  be  resorted  to,  since,  with  such  a  senate 
as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  iflair* 
of  the  government.  A  full  senate  being  immed.atcly 
summoned,  Crassus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  the  most 
gtowing  eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who, 
instead  of  acting  as  the  political  parent  and  guar- 
dian of  the  senate,  sought  to  deprive  its  members 
of  their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  dignity. 
I  Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
I  Philippus,  to  force  him  into  compliance  with  his  de 
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signs,  ho  excited,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of 
hia  genius  and  strength ;  but  he  returned  bonie  with  s 
pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  days  after. 
This  oration  of  Cratsus,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his 
almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  countrymen  ;  who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  re- 
pair to  the  senate-house  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  where  he  fell,  as  it  may 
be  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order.  (Dun- 
fop't  Rom.  tAl.,  vol.  3,  p.  215,  *eqq.) — I!.  Marcus, 
was  prator  A.U.O.  648.  (Cie,  it  Fin.,  5,  30.)  He 
was  suruamed  by  his  friends  Agelastus  ('AveXooToc), 
because,  according  to  Pliny  (7,  19),  he  never  laughed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  Lacilius,  he  laughed  but  once.  (Cic,  it 
Ft*.,  5,  30.) — II I.  Marcus  Licinius,  sumamed  the 
Rich,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent Roman  of  his  day,  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and 
the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank.  His  father  and 
brother  perished  by  the  proscriptions  of  Marius  and 
Cinnt  while  he  was  still  quite  young,  and,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate,  he  took  refuge  in  Spain  until  the  death  of 
Cinna,  when  be  returned  to  Italy  and  served  undor 
Sylla.  Crassus  proved  very  serviceable  to  this  com- 
mander in  the  decisive  battle  that  was  fought  near 
Rome;  but  afterward,  making  the  most  unjust  and  ra- 
pacious use  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  that  leader,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarcb,  gave  him  up,  and  never  employed 
him  again  in  any  public  affair.  The  glory  which  was 
then  beginning  to  sttend  upon  Pompey,  though  still 
young  and  only  a  simple  member  of  the  equestrian 
order,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Crassus,  and,  despairing 
of  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in  warlike  operations, 
he  betook  himself  to  public  affairs  at  home,  and,  by 
paying  court  to  the  people,  defending  the  impeached, 
lending  money,  and  aiding  those  who  were  candidates 
ftr  office,  he  attained  to  an  .nfluence  almost  equal 
to  thst  which  Pompey  nsd  acquired  by  bis  military 
achievements.  It  waa  tt  the  bar,  in  particular,  that 
Cranus  rendered  himself  extremely  popular.  He 
was  not,  it  would  aeem,  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  yet 
#y  care  and  application  be  eventually  exceeded  those 
whom  nature  bad  more  highly  favoured.  When  Pom- 
pey, and  Caesar,  and  Cicero  declined  speaking  in  be- 
half of  any  individual,  he  often  arose,  and  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  accused.  Besides  this  promptness  to 
aid  the  unfortunate,  his  courteous  and  conciliating  de- 
portment acquired  for  him  many  friends,  and  made  him 
very  popular  with  the  lower  orders.  There  waa  not  a 
Roman,  however  humble,  whom  he  did  not  salute,  or 
whose  sslutation  he  did  not  return  by  name.  The 
great  defect,  however,  in  the  character  of  Crassus, 
Was  his  inordinate  fondness  for  wealth ;  and,  although 
be  could  not  atrictly  be  called  an  avaricious  msn,  since 
be  is  said  to  have  lent  money  to  his  friends  without 
demanding  interest,  yet  he  allowed  the  love  of  riches 
to  exercise  a  paramount  swsy  over  his  actions,  and  it 
proved  at  last  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  end.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  his  estate  at  first  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  talents,  but  that  afterward  it  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  talents 
(nearly  t7,500,000).  The  means  by  which  he  at- 
tained to  this  sre  enumerated  by  the  same  writer,  and 
some  of  them  are  singular  enough.  Observing,  says 
Plutarch,  how  liable  the  city  was  to  fires,  he  made  it 
iris  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them  ;  and  he  commonly  got  them  at 
•  low  price,  on  account  of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the 
owners  about  the  result.  A  band  of  his  slaves  there- 
upon, regularly  organized  for  the  purpose,  exerted 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and,  after  this  was 
done,  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  this  way 
Crassus  gradually  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion 
of  Rome.  He  gained  large  sums  also  by  educating 
and  then  selling  staves.  Plutarch,  in  fact,  regards 
this  as  his  principal  source  of  revenue.  With  all  this 
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eager  graspirg  aAer  wealth,  however,  Crassus  appears 
to  have  been  no  mean  soldier,  even  though  be  displayed 
so  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  hia  Parthian 
campaign.  Created  pnetor  A.U.C.  680,  be  was  sent 
to  terminate  the  war  with  Spartacus.  He  accordingly 
met,  defeated  him  in  aeverat  encounters,  and  at  Ust 
bringing  him  to  a  decisive  action,  ended  the  war  by  a 
single  blow,  Spartacus  and  forty  thousand  of  his  fol- 
lowers being  left  on  the  field.  Not  venturing  to  de 
maod  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  gladiators  and  slaves, 
he  contented  himself  with  an  ovatioir.  In  683  Cras- 
sus obtained  the  consulship,  having  Pompey  for  his 
colleague.  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  him  im- 
plicated by  an  informer  in  the  conspiracy  of  Cstilmr, 
but  acquitted  by  acclamation  the  moment  the  charge 
was  heard  by  the  senate.  We  now  come  to  the  clo- 
sing scene  in  the  career  of  Crassus.  'When  Catsar,  on 
returning  from  his  government  to  solicit  the  consul- 
ship, found  Pompey  and  Crassus  at  variance  (which 
had  been  the  case  also  during  almost  all  the  time  that 
they  were  colleagues  in  the  consular  office),  and  peT- 
ceived,  that,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ambit  toot 
views,  the  aid  of  these  two  individuals  would  be  nerdt-d 
by  him  for  opposing  the  influence  of  tbe  senate,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Catulus,  he  managed  io 
reconcile  them,  and  soon,  in  conjunction  with  both  of 
them,  formed  the  well-known  league  usually  styled  the 
First  Triumvirate,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Roman  people.  By  the  terms  of  this  com- 
pact Crassus  obtained  tbe  government  of  Syria.  la 
the  law  that  was  passed  relative  to  this  government 
of  Crassus,  no  mention  was  indeed  made  of  any  war 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  still  every  one  knew  that  be 
hsd  connected  with  it  an  immedisle  invasion  of  Par- 
thia.  Plutarch  even  slates,  that  he  had  fixed  upon 
neither  Syria  nor  Parthia  as  the  limits  of  his  expected 
jjood  fortune,  but  intended  to  penetrate  even  to  Bac- 
tria,  India,  and  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Tbe 
only  motive  to  this  memorable  and  unfortunate  under- 
taking was  the  rapacious  love  of  wealth.  It  waa  not, 
however,  without  considerable  opposition  from  tbe 
people  and  the  tribunes  that  Crassus  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  this  expedition.  All  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey  was  necessary  to  prevent  an  expression  of  popular 
wrath,  for  no  good  was  expected  to  result  from  bos- 
lilities  against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no 
injury,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  their  allies.  When 
Crassus,  moreover,  had  reached  tbe  gate  of  the  city, 
the  tribune  Ateius  attempted  to  stop  him  by  force; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  per- 
form a  religious  ceremony  of  the  most  appalling  na- 
ture, by  which  he  devoted  the  commander  himself, 
and  all  who  should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to 
the  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods  and  a  speedy  destruc- 
tion. Undismayed,  however,  by  either  denunciations 
or  omens  (vid.  Caunus),  Crassus,  embarking  at  Bron- 
disium,  proceeded  into  Asia  by  Macedonia  and  the 
Hellespont.  As  the  enemy  were  not  prepared  for 
this  unprovoked  invssion,  the  Romans  met  with  no  re- 
sistance. At  first  Crassus  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Mesopotamia;  and,  had  he  taken  advantage  of  lbs 
consternation  into  which  his  sudden  appearance  hid 
thrown  the  Parthians,  he  might,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
have  extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itself.  But 
the  season  being  far  advanced,  be  did  not  think  it  ex 
pedient  to  proceed.  On  the  contrary,  having  left  in 
the  different  towns  and  strongholds  a  detachment  of 
7000  foot  and  1000  horse,  he  returned  into  Syria,  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  that  province.  Tb» 
retrograde  movement  was  a  fatal  error.  His  occupa- 
tions, too,  during  the  winter  were  highly  censurable, 
having  more  of  the  trader  in  them  than  the  general. 
Instead  of  improving  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and 
keeping  them  in  proper  exercise,  he  spent  his  time  isf 
making  inquiry  relative  to  the  revenues  of  tbe  cities, 
and  in  weighing  tbe  treasures  which  be  found  in  ibe 
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of  Hierapolu.  In  the  spring  the  Roman  corn- 
eal the  field,  on  the  frontier!  of  Syria,  with 
area  kpoaa,  four  thousand  horse,  and  an  equal  num- 
w  •/  lifts  or  irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
»C3,a  pewed  the  Euphrates,  when  he  was  joined  by 
<a  Arabian  chief,  whom  PluUrch  calls  Anamncs,  but 
sw  ■  elsewhere  named  Acbarus  or  Abgarus  ;  and  in 
ha  bvinrun,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tad  his  warm  and  frequent  expressions  of  attach- 
aeci  to  Use  Romans,  Craasus  unfortunately  placed  the 
umost  confidence  The  result  may  easily  be  fore- 
wta.  Crass  us  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
rf  m  Euphrates  till  he  should  reach  the  point  where 
I  approaches  nearest  to  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
•vxlu  of  the  Parthian  empire ;  bat,  being  dissua- 
sai  frsra  this  by  his  crafty  guide,  and  directing  his 
2*rca  across  the  plains,  he  was  led  at  last  into  a  sandy 
inert,  where  bis  army  was  attacked  by  the  Parthian 
stce*  ooder  Sarena.  An  unequal  conflict  ensued. 
Tat  too  of  Craasus,  sent  with  a  detachment  of  Gallic 
Mat  10  repel  the  Parthian  cavalry,  lost  his  life  after 
ur  bxm  heroic  exertions  ;  and  his  loss  waa  first  made 
bt*a  10  his  father  by  the  barbarians  carrying  his  head 
n  i  rpear  Craasus  himself,  not  long  after,  being 
aopelied  by  bis  own  troops  to  meet  Surena  in  a  con- 
'wm*.*,  waa  treacherously  slain  by  the  barbarians,  and 
sa  <teta  and  nght  hand  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
The  whole  loss  of  the  Romans  in  this  dts- 
i  campaign  was  38,000  killed  and  10,000  taken 
{Pint.,  Vu.  Crass.— Dw  Cass.,  40,  13, 
qt—Apptan,  Bdl.  Parth.) 

CtiTta.  or  Sixes  Crates,  the  ancient  name  of  the 
Sa./  of  Saples,  given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the 
■»*»  of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer  (tparnp.)  It  is  about 
*»i»e  mikt  in  diameter. 

Caariacs,  ooe  of  Alexander's  generals,  distinguish- 
es for  hoih  literary  and  warlike  acquirements.  He 
■at  bed  ta  high  esteem  by  Alexander,  whose  confi- 
dence be  obtained  by  the  frankness  of  his  character ; 
i"d  tie  monarch  used  to  say,  "  Hephsstion  loves 
Alexander,  baj  Craterua  the  king  "  After  the  death 
j.  Alexander,  he  was  associated  with  Antipater,  in  the 
'»••»  of  toe  hereditary  states.  He  afterward  crossed 
»wr  into  Asia  along  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  con- 
lend  tramsi  Eumenes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
»d  hat  ha  hie  m  the  battle.  (Nep,  Vit.  Bum.,  2  — 
Arts,  13.  6,  dec  ) 

I.  a  philosopher  of  Bceolia,  son  of  Ascon- 
dsKipfe  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  B.C.  324 
wider ed  as  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
*  the  Cynic  sect,  after  Diogenes.    In  his  natural  tein- 
a*.  however,  he  differed  from  his  master,  and,  instead 
•f  sextg  morose  and  gloomy,  was  cheerful  and  face- 
H'nce  nc  obtained  access  to  manv  families  of 
*e  amt  wealthv  Athenians,  and  became  so  highly  es- 
that  be  freqocntly  acted  as  an  arbiter  of  dis- 
pute* and  quarrels  among  relations.    He  waa  hon- 
c^ahvy  descended,  and  inherited  large  estates ;  but 
Tfea  be  tamed  his  attention  to  philosophy,  he  sold 
'■»*«,  and  distributed  the  money  among  the  poorer 
"ton*    He  adopted  all  the  singularities  of  the  Cynic 
His  wife  Hipparcbis,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
:*d  family,  and  had  many  suiters,  preferred  Crates  to 
and.  when  her  parents  opposed  her  inch- 
to  determined  was  her  passion  that  she 
to  pet  an  end  to  ber  life.    Crate*,  at  the 
"*?•*«  of  her  parents,  represented  to  Hipparchia 
f*n  circumstance  in  his  condition  and  manner  of 
which  might  indoce  her  to  change  her  mind, 
persisted  in  her  resolution,  and  not  only  be- 
ftbe  wife  of  Crates,  but  adopted  all  the  peculiari- 
Cynic  profession.    (Enfield's  History  of 
vol.  1,  p.  313.) — II.  A  philosopher  of 
■  bo  succeeded  in  the  school  of  his  master  Pol- 
Crates  and  Poternon  hsd  long  been  attached 
i  a  similarity  of  dispositions  and  pur- 
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suits.  While  they  lived,  their  friendship  continued 
inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  (Diog.  Laer/  ,  4,  21.)—  III.  An  Athenian, 
originally  an  actor,  and  who  in  that  capacity  perform- 
ed the  principal  part  in  the  plays  of  Cratinus.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  followed  this  profession  very  long, 
for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  that  he  was  well  known  as 
a  comic  writer  in  450  B.C.,  which  was  not  long  after 
Cratinus  began  to  exhibit.  Crates,  according  to  Aris- 
totle (Poet.,  4,  6),  was  the  first  Athenian  poet  who 
abandoned  the  iambic  or  satiric  form  of  comedy,  and 
made  use  of  general  stones  or  fables.  Perhaps  the 
law,  passed  B.C.  440,  restraining  the  virulence  and 
license  of  comedy,  might  have  some  thare  in  giving 
his  plays  this  less  offensive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to 
have  been  gay  and  facetious  ;  yet  the  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast ;  such 
are,  for  example,  his  reflections  on  poverty,  and  his 
beautiful  lines  on  old  age.  From  the  expresaiona  of 
Aristophanes  (Equit.,  538),  the  comedies  of  Crates1 
seem  to  have  been  marked  by  elegance  of  language 
and  ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  with  ail  his  endeavours  to 
please  his  fastidious  auditors,  the  poet  had,  in  common 
with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  contumeliea  and  vexa- 
tions. He  nevertheless,  with  unwearied  resolution, 
continued  to  compose  and  exhibit  during  a  varied  ca- 
reer of  success  and  reverses.  ( Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
2d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

CRATina,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  in  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  and  flowing  through  Achaia  into  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  west  of  /Egira.  It  was  from 
this  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Sybaris,  derived  its  appellation. 
(Herodot.,  1,  146  —  Strabo,  386.)— II.  A  nver  of  Lo- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  between  Cro- 
tona and  Sybaris.  It  is  now  the  Crati.  The  ancients 
ascribed  to  this  stream  the  property  of  taming  white 
the  hair  of  those  who  bathed  in  its  waters,  which 
were,  however,  accounted  salutary  for  various  disor 
ders.    (Strabo,  263.) 

Cratinus.  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  bom  B.C.  619. 
It  was  not  till  hue  in  life  that  he  directed  his  attention 
to  comic  compositions.  The  first  piece  of  his  on 
record  is  the  'kpx&oxot,  which  was  represented  about 
448  B  C,  at  which  time  he  was  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  In  this  play,  according  to  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Ctm.), 
he  makes  mention  of  the  celebrated  Cimon,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  B.C.  449,  and  from  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  poet,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  was  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Athenian 
general.  Soon  after  this,  comedy  became  so  licen- 
tious and  virulent  in  its  personalities,  that  the  magis- 
tracy were  obliged  to  interfere.  (Schol.  in  Arisioph., 
Acharn,  67.— Compare  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellemei, 
B  C  440  and  437.)  A  decree  was  passed,  B.C.  440, 
prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ;  which  law  con- 
tinued in  force  only  during  that  year  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, being  repealed  in  the  archonship  of  Euthym- 
enes.  Three  victories  of  Cratinus  stand  recorded 
after  the  recommencement  of  comic  performancea. 
With  the  Xeifia^Sfitvot  he  was  second,  B.C.  426 
(Arpum.  Acharn.),  when  the  'Ajaprnr  of  Aristopha- 
nes won  the  prize,  and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to 
the  Novfinviai  of  Eupolis.  In  the  succeeding  year  ho 
was  again  second  with  the  "Lurvpot,  and  Aristophane 
again  first  with  the  'bnrrif.  (Argum.  Equit.)  In  a 
parabasis  of  this  play  that  young  rival  makes  mention 
of  Cratinus  ;  where,  having  noticed  his  former  suc- 
cesses, he  insinuates,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal 
piety,  that  the  veteran  was  becoming  doting  and  su- 
perannuated. The  old  man,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year,  indignant  at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  his 
remaining  vigour,  and  composed,  against  the  contests 
of  the  approaching  season,  a  comedy  entitled  Ylvrivn, 
or  The  Flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
against  him  by  Aristophw.**.    The  ajjed 
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dramatist  h»d  a  complete  triumph.  (Argum.  JVaft.) 
He  was  first ;  while  his  humbled  antagonist  was  van- 
quished also  by  Araeipsias  with  the  Kovvof ,  though  the 
play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favourite  NfOt'Aai.  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  intemperance,  Cralinus  lived 
to  an  extreme  old  ape,  dying  D  C.  422,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  {Lucian,  Macrob.,  25  )  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  excesses  of  Cratmus  m  a  passage  of  the 
Equites  (v.  f>26,seqq.).  In  the  Pax  (v.  700,  seqq), 
he  humorously  ascribes  the  jovial  old  poet's  death  to 
a  shock  on  seeing  a  cask  of  wine  staved  and  lost. 
Cratmus  himself  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging 
hi*  /ailing :  ('Ort  6i  ftXotvoc  o  Kparlvoc  xai  avrbc 
iv  re)  nvrivf  ?^yei  oa+uc. — Schol.  in  Pac.,  703). 
Horace,  also,  opens  one  of  his  epistles  (I,  19)  with  a 
maxim  of  the  comedian's,  in  due  accordance  with  his 
practice.  The  titles  of  thirty-eight  of  the  comedies 
of  Cralinus  have  been  collected  by  Meursius,  Kasnig, 
die.  His  style  was  bold  and  animated  {Pcrstus,  I, 
123),  and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolia  and  Aris- 
tophanes, lie  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  directed  his 
satire  against  the  iniquitous  public  officer  and  the 
profligate  of  private  life.  {Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  A,  \,seqq.) 
Nor  yet  arc  we  to  suppose,  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus  and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing  beyond 
broad  jest  or  coarse  invective  and  lampoon.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  elegance  of  expres- 
sion and  purity  of  language  ;  elevated  sometimes  into 
philosophical  dignity  by  the  sentiments  which  they 
declared,  and  graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful 
idea  and  high  poetry :  so  that  Quintilian  deems  the 
0|d  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and  bene- 
ficial object  of  a  young  pleader's  study.  {Quint., 
10,  1.— Theatre  of  ike  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  166,  seqq.) 

Cratippus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene, 
who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Cicero  at  Ephesus, 
whither  he  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  him.  Afterward,  being  aided  by  the  orator, 
he  obtained  from  Cesar  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. On  coming  to  Athens,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Areopagus  to  settle  there,  and  become  an  inslructer  of 

rith  in  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  a  request  with  which 
complied.  He  wrote  on  divination  and  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams.  (Cur.,  Of.,  1, 1. — Id.sdc  Div., 
1,  3— M .,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  16.) 

Cratylus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of 
Heraclitus.  According  to  Aristotle  {Mtlaph,  1,  6), 
Plato  attended  his  lectures  in  his  youth.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  however  (3;  8),  says  that  this  was  after  the 
death  of  Socrates.  Cratylus  is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  called  after  his  name.  (Com- 
pare Sthlctermachcr's  Introduction  to  the  Cratylus, 
Dobsons  transl.,  p.  245.) 

Crauallio>c,  a  nation  who  occupied  at  one  period 
a  part  of  the  Cirrhean  plain.  They  are  described  by  £.»• 
chines  {in  Ctes.,  p.  405)  as  very  impious,  and  as  hav- 
ing plundered  some  of  the  offerings  of  Delphi.  They 
were  exterminated  by  the  Amphictyons.  The  name 
is  erroneously  given  by  some  as  Acragallide.  and  they 
are  thought  by  Wolf,  who  adopts  this  lection,  to  have 
Deen  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Brcnnus.  (Consult 
Taylor,  ad  JEsch.,l.  c.) 

Crkmkra,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  running  between 
Veii  and  Rome,  and  celebrated  for  the  daring  but  unfor- 
tunate enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fabii.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  2, 
193,  seqq)  The  Cremera  is  now  called  la  Valca,  a 
rivulet  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barcano, 
aivd  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  little  below  Prima  Porta. 
{Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

Crrmna,  I.  a  strong  place  in  the  interior  of  Pisidia, 
lying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  declivity  of  Tau- 
rus, nearly  six  miles  north  of  Selga.  According  to 
Strsbo  (569),  it  had  been  long  looked  upon  as  impreg- 
nable ;  but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  tetrarch 
Amy  itas,  with  tome  other  places,  in  his  wars  against 


the  Pisidians.  This  fortress  was  considered  after- 
ward by  the  Romans  to  be  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  tbey  established  a  colony  here.  {Ptoi.,  p.  124. — 
Hierocl.,  p.  681. — Zosim.,  1,  60.)  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  this  town  is  represented  by  the  modern 
fort  of  Kcbnnaz,  occupying  a  commanding  situation 
between  Isbarteh  and  the  lake  Egreder.  {Cramer's 
Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— II.  A  commercial  place 
on  the  Pa  I  us  Meotis.  Mannert  supposes  the  name 
to  be  one  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its 
rocky  situation.  He  locates  the  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanais,  near  the  modern  Taganroek.  {Mannrrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4>  p.  115.) 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  northeast  of 
Plarentia,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Po.   Cremona  a?«l 
Placentia  were  both  settled  by  Roman  colonies,  A.U.C. 
535.    {Polyh.,  3,  40.)    After  the  defeat  on  the  Tre- 
bia,  we  find  the  conaul  P.  Scipio  retiring  to  Cremo- 
na (Liv.,  21,  56),  and  it  appears  that  the  Romans  re- 
tained the  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  secoi  d 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  to  much  during  us  con- 
tinuance, and  afterward  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recruit  its  population 
by  a  freah  supply  of  colonists.    (Ln>.,  37,  46.)  The 
colony,  being  thus  renewed,  continued  to  prosper  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  when  the  civil  wars, 
which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  materially  af- 
fected its  interests.    Cremona  unfortunately  espoused 
the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party.    The  loss  of  its  territory,  which 
was  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustas, 
is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil  {Eclog.,  9,  28). 
"  Mantua,  xa  miser*  nimtum  nana  Crmwwwe,"  which 
is  nearly  repeated  by  Martial  (8, 55),  *'  Jugera  ptriiidt- 
rai  mis  era  victna  Cremona."    The  effect  of  this  ca- 
lamity would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary :  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (216),  that  Cre- 
mona was  accounted  in  his  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.    The  civil  wars, 
which  arose  during  the  time  of  Otho  and  Vitellios,  were 
the  source  of  much  severer  affliction  to  this  city  than 
any  former  evil,  as  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  thin 
once  decided  between  large  contending  armies  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.    After  the  defeat  of  Vrtellius's  party 
by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  that  fire,  the  sword,  and 
the  ungoverned  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery  can  in- 
flict upon  a  city  taken  by  storm.    The  conflagration  of 
the  place  lasted  four  dsys.    The  indignation  which 
this  event  excited  throughout  Italy  seems  to  hava 
been  such,  thst  Vespasian,  afraid  of  the  odium  it  mipbt 
attach  to  hia  party,  used  every  effort  to  raise  Cremona 
from  its  ruins,  by  recalling  the  scsttcred  inhabitants, 
reconstructing  the  public  edifices,  and  granting  ths 
city  fresh  privileges.    (Tact/.,  Hist.,  3,  33  and  34  — 
Plin.,  3,  19  —  Ptol.,  p.  63  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Italf, 
vol.  I,  p.  66,  seq.) 

Cremotius  Covdus,  an  historian  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  achievements  of  Augustus.  He  gave  of- 
fence to  Tiberius,  and  his  prime  minister  Seprnus.  by 
stating  in  bis  history  that  *'  Casstus  was  the  last  of 
the  homans."  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  34.)  Suctonms, 
however,  makes  him  to  have  called  both  Casaius  and 
Brutus  by  this  tiUe.  {Saeton  ,  Fir.  Tib ,  61  —  Dm 
Cass.,  57,  24.) 

Crkon,  I.  king  of  Corinth,  and  father  of  Creusa 
or  Glauce,  the  wife  of  Jason.  (  Vtd.  Creusa  and  Me- 
dea.)— II.  Tho  brother  of  Jocasta,  mother  and  wife  of 
CEi'ipus.  (Fid.  Oedipus.)  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes  after  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  fallen  <n 
mutual  combat,  and  gave  orders  that  the  body  of  the 
latter  should  be  deprived  of  funeral  rites,  on  which  cir- 
cumstance is  founded  the  plot  of  the  Antigone  of  Soph- 
ocles.   (Kid.  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  dee.) 

Creophylcs,  a  native  of  Samoa,  who  compo<«.'. 
under  the  title  of  QixaXtat  towie,  **  The  conquest  of 
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I-halu,"  u  epic  poem  commemorative  of  the  ex- 

>oiu  of  Hercules.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
facte  uaudf  was  the  author  of  this  piece,  and  gave 
<  u  Creopayliis  aa  a  return  for  the  hospitable  recep- 
uw  roea  be  had  received  under  his  roof.  (Strabo, 
08 )  law  epigram  of  Callimachus,  howover,  Cre- 
•pcous  a  named  aa  the  real  author.  (Strab.,  L  c.) 
I:  iu  among  tbe  descendants  of  Creophylus  that  Ey- 
.er^-ji  foMai.  according  to  Pluurch  (  Vu.  Lycurg.,  4), 
*  Lad  and  Odyssey.  (SckbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Cr.,  vol. 
It-  1«) 

CatiraosTcs,  a  son  of  Aristomachus,  who,  with 
ka  imam  Temenua  and  Aristodemus,  conquered  the 
Pdopsnnettts.  This  was  the  famous  conquest  acbiev- 
«  b«  u»  Hereclid*.  ( VU.  Anstodemus  and  Heracli- 

•JttiTMB,  I.  or  Cre* ton,  a  city  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
M  probably  of  the  district  of  Crestonia.  Dionysiua 
m  Htijcarnanas,  and  most  of  the  commentators  and 
trufUtora  of  Herodotus,  confound  this  city  with  Cor- 
set w  I'mbria.  (Compare  Midler,  Etrusktr,  vol.  1, 
t  « -Linker,  Hut.  d' Herodote —Table  Geogr., 
wt  *.  p  149.)  Herodotus  speaks  of  Crestone  as  sit- 
Me  fcttood  tbe  Tyrrhenians,  and  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
p  (1.  *7),  speaking  a  different  language  from  their 
MpUwrt.  Rennet  thinks  that  the  reading  Tyrrhe- 
nuu  »  a  misuke,  and  that  Thtr nutans  should  be 
euuoted  fur  it,  as  Tbcrma,  afterward  Thessalonica, 
ijp»es«Kb  tbe  siluatHM)  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
(GofTtfby  of  Herodot.,  p.  45. )  If,  however,  the  text 
be  coaect  a*  it  stands,  it  shows  that  there  was  once 
i  osiue  called  Tyrrhenians  in  Thrace.  This  is  also 
omarmcd  by  Tbocydides  (4,  109.  —  Compare  the 
oiioaie  aute  of  Larcber.  ad  Herodot.,  I.  c.) — II.  A 
i^nct  of  Thrace,  to  the  north  of  Anthermua  and 
iWbe,  chiefly  occupied  by  a  remnant  of  Pelasgi. 
^fartiu,  i,  57.)  We  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
**  lit  nter  Etbedorus  took  its  riae  in  ibis  territory  ; 

jjjg  lne  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  here 
tudaJ  by  lions,  which  axe  only  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
u  s»  remarks,  between  the  Ncstus,  a  river  of 
Tmet,  tad  the  Acheloua  (7,  124.  and  137).  Thu- 
tjuato  ak>  mentions  the  Crestonians  as  a  peculiar 
rrt,  pm  cf  whom  had  fixed  themselves  near  Mount 
Aiim  (4.  109).  The  district  of  Crestone  is  now 
torn  b*  tbe  name  of  Caradagh.  ( Cramer's  Anc. 
bua.  voL  t,  p  240  ) 

I-'mta,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
*u  Sea.  at  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades.  Its  name 
n  terted  by  tome  from  the  Curetea,  who  are  said  to 
k»n  been  its  first  inhabitants ;  by  others,  from  the 
•n&pt  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus  ;  and  by  others, 
Imb  Crta.  a  son  of  Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Idaea. 
:  Ayr  ,  s.  t.  Kpqrn.)  It  is  also  designated 
i*c*g  tbe  poeu  and  mythological  writers  by  the  sev- 

sffellsuons  of  .Eria,  Doliche,  Idea,  and  Telchin- 
*■  'fins.  4,  12—  Sltph  Byz.,  u.  v.  'Ktpia)  Ac- 
wdag  U>  Herodotus,  this  great  island  remained  in 

possession  of  various  barbarous  nations  till  the  lime 
a1  Jtiaos,  sod  of  Europe,  who,  having  expelled  his 
taier  Sarpedon,  became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
«Jnar  fl,  173. — Compare  Hoeclc,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p. 

These  early  inhabitants  are  generally  supposed 
«•  k  ta*  Eteocretes  of  Homer,  who  clearly  distin- 
iiauet  tbem  from  the  Grecian  colonists  subsequently 
w»W  there  {Oi.,  19,  172.)  Slrabo  observes  that 
t*t  Eteocretes  were  considered  as  indigenous ;  and 
'<bat  Staphylus,  an  ancient  writer  on  the  subject 

Cite,  placed  them  in  the  southern  side  of  the  isl- 
"4  {Strab,  475 )  Other  authors,  who  concur  in 
k»  •taiameol  of  the  geographer,  would  lead  us  to  es- 
•Jab  a  connexion  between  this  primitive  Cretan  race 
■die  Coretes,  Daetyli,  Telchines,  and  other  ancient 
■a*  ks  often  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the  mystic 
"■d  Crete,  Samothrace,  and  Phrygia.  (Strop., 
■»-}  Mvkh,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
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of  antiquity,  first  gave  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  pirates  who  infested  the  yEgean 
Sea,  established  a  powerful  navy.  (Herodot  ,  1,  171 
— Id-,  3,  122. — Thicyd.,  1,  4,  seaq. — Ephor.,  ap. 
Strab  ,  476  —  Arutot.,  Poiit.,  2,  12.)  In  the  Trojan 
war,  Idomeneus,  sovereign  of  Crete,  led  its  forces  to 
the  war  in  eighty  vessels,  a  number  little  inferior  to 
that  commanded  by  Agamemnon  himself.  According 
to  the  traditions  which  Virgil  has  followed,  Idomeneus 
was  afterward  driven  from  his  throne  by  faction,  and 
compelled  to  sail  to  Iapygia,  where  he  founded  the 
town  of  Salernum.  (Jin.,  3, 121  and  399.)  At  this 
period  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Homer 
enumerates  the  former  under  tbe  names  of  Achaei,  Do- 
rians* surnamed  Trichaices,  and  Pelasgi.  The  lat- 
ter, who  were  the  most  ancient,  arc  said  to  have  come 
from  Tbessaly,  under  the  conduct  of  Teutamus,  poste- 
rior to  the  great  Pelasgic  emigration  into  Italy.  (An- 
droit.,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  ».  e.  Aupiov.)  The  Dorians 
are  reported  to  have  established  themselves  in  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Althamenes  of  Argos,  after 
the  death  of  Codrus  and  the  foundation  of  Megan. 
(Strabo,  481.— Eustaih.  ad  II. ,  2,  645.)  After  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  tbe  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Crete  formed  themselves  into  several 
republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not 
exempted  from  the  dusvensions  winch  so  universally 
distracted  the  Greek  republics,  maintained  for  a  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the 
good  system  of  laws  and  education  which  had  been  so 
early  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  decrees  of 
Minos.  Tbe  Cretan  code  was  supposed  by  many  of 
the  best-informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  furnish- 
ed Lycurgos  with  the  model  of  his  most  salutary  reg- 
ulations. It  was  founded,  according  to  Ephorus,  as 
cited  by  Strabo  (480),  on  the  just  basis  of  liberty  and 
an  equality  of  rights ;  and  its  great  aim  was  to  promote 
social  harmony  and  peace  by  enforcing  temperance  and 
frugality.  On  this  principle,  the  Cretan  youths  were 
divided  into  classes  called  A  gels?,  and  all  met  at  the 
Andreia,  or  public  meals.  Like  the  Spartans,  they  were 
early  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  inured  to  sustain 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  the  se- 
verest exercise;  they  were  also  compelled  to  loam 
their  letters  and  certain  pieces  of  music.  The  chiel 
magistrates,  called  Cosmi  (Kocftot).  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  elected  annually.  The  Gerontes  constituted 
tbe  council  of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those 
1  who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of  Cos- 
!  mus  (VLoopoc).  There  was  also  an  equestrian  order, 
[  who  were  bound  to  keep  horses  at  their  pwn  expense. 
•  (Compsre  Aristoi.,  PoUt ,  2,  l.—Polyb.,  6,  46.)  But 
1  though  the  Cretan  laws  resembled  tbe  Spartan  institu- 
tions in  so  many  important  points,  there  were  some 
striking  features  which  distinguished  the  legislative  en- 
actments of  the  two  countries.  One  of  these  was, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  subject  to  a  strict  agra- 
rian law,  whereas  the  Cretans  were  under  no  restraint 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  moneyed  or  landed  property ; 
another,  that  the  Cretan  republics  were  for  tbe  most 
part  deraocraiical,  whereas  the  Spartan  waa  decidedly 
amtocratical.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Cretans 
were  deterred  by  the  unfavourable  response  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  from  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecian 
armament  assembled  to  resist  the  Persians  (7,  169). 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  incidental  mention  is  msde 
of  some  Cretan  cities  as  allied  with  Athens  or  Sparta ; 
but  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have  espoused  col- 
lectively the  cause  of  cither  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
(Thucyd.,  2,  85.)  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in 
great  estimation  as  light  troops  and  archers,  and  readi- 
I  ly  offered  their  services  for  hire  to  such  slates,  wheth- 
er Greek  or  barbarian,  as  needed  tbem.  ( Thiuyd.,  7. 
[  67.— Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  3,  6.— Polyb.,4, 8  —  Id.,  5, 14  » 
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In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Cretans  had  much  degener- 
ated from  their  ancient  character,  for  he  charges  them 
repeatedly  with  the  grosaeal  immorality  and  the  most 
hateful  vices.  (Polyb.,  4,  47.— Id.  ibid.,  53.— Id.,  6, 
46.)  We  know  also  with  what  seventy  they  are  re- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  own 
poets,  Epimenides  (Ep.  Tit.,  1,  13),  KptfTrr  aei  frw- 
ra,  koku  -drjpia,  yaortpec  apyai. — The  Romans  did 
lu.  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Crete  before  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  when  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  crossed  over 
into  the  island  from  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
claiming  certain  Roman  captives  who  were  detained 
there.  (Lip.,  37,  60.)  Several  years  after,  the  island 
wa*  invaded  by  a  Kornan  army  commanded  by  M.  An- 
tonius,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Creuns  had  se- 
cretly favoured  the  cause  of  Milbradates  ;  but  Florua 
more  candidly  avows,  that  the  desire  of  conquest  was 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  this  attack  (3,  7. — Com- 
pare Lie.,  Epit.,  97).  The  enterprise,  however,  having 
failed,  the  subjugation  of  the  island  was  not  effect- 
ed till  some  years  later,  by  Metelius,  who,  from  his 
success,  obtained  the  sgnomen  of  Creticus.  (Lie., 
Epit.,  99. — Appian,  Excerpt,  de  lUb.  Cret.—Flor,  3, 
7.)  It  then  became  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  formed,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  nu- 
merous provinces,  being  governed  by  the  same  pro* 
consul.  (Iho  Ctuiuu,  53,  12.  —  Strabo,  1198.)  — 
Crete  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
western  side  faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  looks  to- 
wards Egypt ;  on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare 
Creticum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea,  which 
intervenes  between  the  island  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cyrene.  The  whole  circumference  of  Crete  was 
estimated  at  4100  stadia  by  Artemidorus;  but  Sosi- 
crates,  who  wrote  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  did 
not  compute  the  periphery  at  less  than  5000  stadia. 
Hieronymus  also,  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at  2000 
stadia,  must  have  exceeded  the  number  given  by  Ar- 
temidorus. (Strabo,  474.)  According  to  Pliny,  the 
extent  of  Crete  from  east  to  west  is  about  270  miles, 
and  it  is  nearly  539  in  circuit.  In  breadth  it  nowhere 
exceeds  50  miles.  Strabo  observes,  that  the  interior 
is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  and  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys.  Mount  Ida,  which  surpasses  all  the 
other  summits  in  elevation,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
island  ;  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  nearly 
600  stadia.  To  the  west  it  is  connected  with  another 
chain,  called  the  white  mountains  (AevKu  bpn),  and  to 
the  east  its  prolongation  forms  the  ridge  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Dicte.  (Strabo,  475,  478.) 
The  island  contains  no  lakes,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain-torrents,  which  are  dry  during  the  summer 
season. — It  has  been  remarked  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  Homer  in  one  passage  ascribes  to  Crete  100 
cities  //-,  3,  649),  and  in  another  only  90  (Od  ,  19, 
174) ,  a  variation  which  has  been  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition,  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  found- 
*d  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but,  notwithstand 
.ng  this  explanation,  which  Strabo  adopta  from  Epho- 
rus,  it  seems  rather  improbable,  that  the  poet  should 
have  paid  leas  attention  to  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required.  The  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  assum- 
ing, what  has  every  appearance  of  being  true,  that 
the  Odyssey  was  not  the  composition  of  Homer,  but 
the  work  of  a  later  age.  Others  affirmed,  that  during 
the  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus.  (Strabo, 
479. — Compare  Hoeek,  Kreta,  vol.  2.  p.  437.)  The 
modern  name  of  Crete  is  Candia.  Chalk  was  pro- 
duced in  (Treat  abundance  here,  and  was  hence  called 
Creta  Terra,  or  simply  Creta.  The  valleys  or  slo- 
ping plains  in  modern  Candia  are  very  fertile.  The 
greater  jiortion  of  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  but  it 
might  produce  sugarcane,  excellent  wine,  and  the  best 
kind  of  fruit;  the  exports  arc  salt,  grain,  oil,  honey, 
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silk,  and  wool.  Crete  abounds  in  wild  fowl  and  dit- 
I  ferent  kinda  of  game.  (Malic- Bntn,  Geogr.,  vol  4, 
I  p.  166,  Am.  ed. — Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,p 

356,  seq q  )   The  best  work  on  the  history  of  antKot 

Crete  is  that  of  Hoeek  (Krtt*,  3  vols.  8vo,  Gouween, 

1823-29). 

Csbtk,  I.  the  wife  of  Minos.  (ApoUod.,  3,  1.^- 
II.  A  daughter  of  Deucalion.    (Id.,  3,  3.) 

Carres,  the  inhabitants  of  Crete.  (Vtrg.,  £%.,*, 
148.) 

Casus*,  I.  a  daughter  of  Croon,  king  of  Connta, 
and  wife  of  Jason.    She  received  from  Medea,  as  bri- 
dal presents,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  which  tu4 
been  prepared  with  magic  art,  and* saturated  with  o>m- 
ly  poisons.    On  arraying  herself  in  these,  Asanas  burst 
forth,  and  fed  upon  and  destroyed  ber.   Creon,  the  la- 
ther of  the  princess,  perished  in  a  similar  way,  having 
thrown  himself  upon  the  body  of  his  dying  daughter, 
and  being  afterward  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  the  corpse.    (Eurip.,  Med.,  781,  *tq y 
— Id.  ib.,  1156,  seqq.)    According  to  the  scholiast, 
she  was  also  called  Glauce.    (Schoi.  ad  Eurip.,  Mid , 
19.) — II.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of 
./Eneas.    When  Troy  was  surprised  by  the  Greeks, 
she  fled  in  the  night  with  her  husband,  but  they  were 
separated  during  the  confusion,  nor  was  her  at*fnc< 
observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrived  at  the  spot 
appointed  for  assembling.    jEneaa  a  second  time 
braved  the  perils  of  the  burning  city  in  quest  of  bb 
wife.     While  be  was  distractedly  seeking  for  her 
through  every  quarter  of  Troy,  Creusa  appeared  tubm 
as  a  deified  personage,  and  appeased  bia  alarm  by  in- 
forming him,  that  she  bad  been  adopted  by  Cybete 
among  her  own  attendant  nymphs ;  and  she  then  ex- 
borteo  him  to  pursue  bis  course  to  Italy,  with  an  inti- 
mation of  the  good  fortune  that  awaited  him  in  that 
land.    (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  2,  562,  seqq.) 

Cecosia  or  Caeca*  (Kpcvoic  or  Kpevaa),  a  town  of 
Bosotia,  which  Pausanias  (9,  32)  and  Livy  (36,  21) 
term  the  harbour  of  Thespis.    It  was  on  the  confibes 
of  the  Megarean  territory,  and  a  difficult  and  danger- 
ous road  red  along  the  snore  from  thence  to  .Egosihe- 
riss,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  latter.    Xenopbon,  on 
two  occasions,  describes  tbe  Lacodsmonians  as  re- 
treating from  Bosotia  by  this  route,  with  great  hazard 
and  labour,  before  the  battle  of  I<cucira,  when  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  and  again  subsequent  to 
that  bloody  conflict    (Hist.  Gr.,  5,  4,  M.—Ibtd.,  6, 
4,  25.)    Pausanias  describes  the  navigation  from  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  Creusa  as  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  many  headlands  which  it  was  necessary 
to  double,  and  also  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  mountains  (9,  32. — Compare  Stra- 
bo, 405  and  409  —Ptol ,  p.  86).    The  position  of 
Creusa  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  Ltmdttstro,  a 
well-frequented  port,  situated  in  a  bay  running  inland 
towards  the  north,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  From 
Livodostro  to  Psato  there  is  a  path  which  winds  around 
the  western  shore  of  the  bsy,  at  the  base  of  Mouitt 
Citharon,  and  agrees  very  well  with  Xenophon*s  de- 
scription.   (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  Si>2, 
seqq.) 

Camisus  or  Caivtssns,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily.  :n  the 
western  part  of  the  island,  flowing  into  the  Hyps*. 
D'Anville  makes  the  modem  name  CaltabeUotta  ;  but 
Mannert,  the  San  Bartolomao.  The  orthography  of 
the  ancient  word  is  given  differently  in  different  "edi- 
tions of  Virgil.  The  true  reading  is  Crimiaus  or  Cr> 
missus.    (Consult  Heyne,  in  Var.  Lect ,  ad  Vtrg. 

5,  38  —  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  794. 
— II.  or  Crimisa,  a  promontorv,  river,  and  town  o' 
Brutium,  north  of  Crotona.  The  modern  name  a 
the  promontory  is  Capo  delT  Alice ;  of  tbe  river,  th  t 
Fiumenica ;  the  modem  Ctro  answers  to  tbe  citi . 
This  place  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pbikx . 
tetes  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    (Strmb.,  254.— Stepi 
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Ayr.,  s.  t.—Lycopkr.,  91 1.)— III.  The  god  of  the  river 
Cnnuus  id  Sicily.  He  became,  by  a  Trojan  female, 
(lie  father  of  Act-ate*  or  jEgesles.  (Vtd.  ./L'geates, 
and  compare  Scrv.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  650.) 

CamiNoa,  I.  a  native  of  Alexandre*  in  Egypt,  of 
mean,  if  not  aervile,  origin.  According  lo  the  scholi- 
ast on  Juvenal  (I,  36),  ho  was  at  first  a  paper- vender 
ixapToituXix),  but  became  afterward  a  great  favourite 
with  Domiuan,  and  waa  raiaed  to  equestrian  rank. 
He  was  a  man  of  infamous  morala.  (Sckoi  ,  in  cod. 
ScWs,  ad  Jaw.,  I.  c.—Schott,  Ob*.,  5,  35.) — II.  A 
ndwuJoua  philosopher  and  poet  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
tnd  noted  for  garrulity.  According  to  the  aclioliaat 
(ad  Hsral.,  Sen*.,  1,  1,  120),  ho  wrote  aome  veraea 
an  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and,  on  account  of  hia  ver- 
boseoess  aod  loquacity,  received  the  appellation  of 
ierruAoyoc.    (Compare  Dirmg,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Catarua,  Salujstius.    Kid.  Saliuatiua. 

CaiHjtua  Sing  a,  an  arm  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacua, 
aa  the  northern  shore.  It-extends  into  the  country  of 
Pbocis,  aod  had  at  its  head  the  town  of  Criaaa,  whence 
it  took  its  oarae.  lla  modern  name  ia  the  Gulf  of 
Stiomt,  from  the  modem  city  of  Sulona,  the  ancient 
Amfioisaa,  which  waa  the  chief  town  of  too  I«ocri 
0»U?,  and  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Delphi.  ( Cramer's 
Ant.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  151.) 

Ceitheis,  the  reputed  mother  of  Homer.  (Vid. 
Homerua.) 

Carrus,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athena 
by  the  Spartans.  He  waa  of  good  famdy,  and  a  man 
»( considerable  talents,  but  of  dangeroua  principles. 
He  applied  himself  with  great  aucccas  to  the  culture 
of  eloquence,  which  be  had  studied  under  Gorgias, 
and  Cicero  cixca  htm  among  the  public  speakers  of 
that  day.  (Brut.,  7  —  De  Oral.,  2,  22.)  He  appears 
alto  to  have  bad  s  talent  for  poetry,  if  we  may  judge 
from  some  fragments  of  hia  which  have  reached  ua. 
Cnuas  tamed  hie  attention  likewise  to  philosophical 
studies,  and  was  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates,  whom, 
however,  he  quarrelled  with  and  left.  (Xen  ,  Mem  , 
1,  2.)  Being  after  this  banished  from  Athena  for 
some  cause  that  is  not  known,  he  retired  to  Thesaaly, 
•ben;  be  excited  an  insurrection  among  the  Penes tas 
or  ten's.  (Consult  Schneider,  ad  Xen  ,  Hist.  Gr.,  2, 
3,  36,  et  si  Xen.,  Mem.,  1,  2,  24.)  Subaequenily  to 
tbis  be  visited  Sparta,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
and  mstiiations  of  that  republic.  Returning  to  Athens 
along  with  Lysander,  B.C.  404,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  thirty,  his  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of  dema- 
gogues having  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  for  that 
omce.  After  a  cruel  and  oppressive  use  of  the  power 
(bus  conferred  upon  him,  he  fell  in  baltlle  againat  Thra- 
•vboliu  and  hia  followers.  Plato,  who  waa  a  relation 
of  bis,  has  made  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  hia  Ti- 
me™ and  Crittaa.    (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2, 3  —  Id.,  2, 4.) 

Cairo,  I.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  the  intimate  friend 
tnd  disciple  of  Socratea.  When  that  philosopher  was 
accosed,  be  became  security  for  him ;  and,  afior  his 
fOTidemoaiion,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  keeper  of  the 
proem,  to  that  Socrates,  had  be  felt  inclined,  might 
aasdy  have  escaped.  He  is  introduced,  therefore, 
by  Plato  aa  an  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  called 
Cri/o,  after  hia  name.  The  remainder  of  hia  life  ia  not 
iw*n ,  but.  as  he  was  nearly  of  tho  same  age  with 
Socrates,  he  could  not  have  long  survived  him.  Cnto 
•row  seventeen  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (Plat., 
Cm  —Stud  ,  dec.) — if  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 
*rou  an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  founda- 
W»  of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gelss,  dec.  (Sutd.,  s.  v.)— 
III.  An  Alhenisn  sculptor,  who,  with  Nicolaus,  one 
of  bis  fellow-citizens,  msde  a  statue  intended  as  a 
upptft  to  a  building.  This  work,  belonging  to  the 
thss  of  Caryatides,  is  still  extant,  and  forma  part  of 
^  c^.iociioa  at  the  Villa  Albam.  W incite! ma nn  (vol. 
I.  p  203)  thinks  he  flourished  about  tho  lime  of  Cice- 

-  {fldhg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  ..) 


Critolaos,  I.  a  native  of  Phsselis  in  Lycia,  woo 
came  to  Athens  to  atudy  philosophy,  and  became  there, 
after  the  death  of  Arislon  of  Ceos,  the  bead  of  the 
peripatetic  school.  He  waa  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
along  with  Cameadea  and  Diogenea,  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  B.C.  168,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that 
city,  during  bia  atay  there,  for  hia  ability  in  apeaking; 
a  circumauuee,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  hia 
declaiming  againat  the  rhetorical  art,  which  be  consid- 
ered prejudicial  rather  than  useful.  He  lived  more 
than  eighty  years.  Critolaus  strove  to  confirm,  by 
new  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  (Plut.,  de  ExtL,  p.  605;— 
Cac.,  de  Fin.,  5,  5. — Stotxeus,  Eclat.  Phys.,  1,  1. — 
Pfulo,  Mund.  Incorrupt.*  p.  943.) — -II.  A  general  of 
the  Acrueans,  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  the 
war  between  the  Romans  and  hia  countrymen,  which 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  latter.  (Polyb,,  38, 
2.— Jd.,  38,  5,  dtc.) 

Cxiu-mktopon  (Kpiod  Merwirov,  i.  e.,  "  Rum!* 
Front"),  I.  a  promontory  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese, 
and  the  moat  southern  point  of  that  peninsula.    It  i 
now  called  Karadjebouroun,  according  to.D'Anville 
which  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  Black-nose 
Mannert,  however,  makes  the  modem  name  to  be 
Ajadag,  or  the  Holy  Mountain, — II.  A  promontory 
of  Crete,  forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  now 
Cape  Crio.    (PUn.,  4,  11.) 

Crosyzi,  a  people  between  Mount  Haemus  and  the 
Danube,  in  Ix>wcr  Maesia.  Their  territory  lay  in  •> 
northeastern  direction  from  Philippopohs  on  the  He- 
brua.    (Plin.,  4,  12.) 

Ctoconiuopous,  a  city  of  Egypt'    (Vid.  Arainoe 

V> 

Cjtocos,  a  youth  who,  being  unable  to  obtsin  the 
object  of  his'  affections,  the  nymph  Smilax,  pined 
away,  and  was  changed  into  the  crocus,  or  "  saffron." 
Smilax  heraelf  waa  metamorphosed  into  the  smilax,  or 

Oriental  bindweed."    (Otis',  Met.,  4.  283.) 

Cbcesus,  son  of  Alyaltes,  king  of  Lydia,  and  bom 
about  601  B.C.  He  was  the  fifth  and  last  of  the 
Merinnade,a  family  which  began  to  reigu  withGygea, 
who  dethroned  Candaulea.  (Herod ,  1,  14.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  juat  quoted,  Crceaua. was  the  sou 
of  Alyaltes  by  a  Carian  mother,  and  had  a  half-brother, 
named  Pantaleon,  the  offspring  of  an  Ionian  female.  An 
I  attempt  was  made  by  a  private  foe  of  Croesus  to  hinder 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  place  the  kingdom 
in  the  handa  of  Pantaleon ;  but  the  plot  failed  (Herod., 
1,  02),  although  Slobaeus  (Serm  ,  45)  informs  us,  that 
Croesus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  divided  the  kingdom 
with  bis  brother.  Plutarch  states,  that  the  second 
wife  of  Alyaltes,  wishing  to  remove  Crcesus,  gave  a 
ferns le  baker  in  the  royal  household  a  dose  of  poison  lo 
put  into  the  bread  ahe  made  for  Crceaua.  The  woman 
informed  Crceaua,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to  the 
queen's  children,  and  the  prince,  out  of  gratitude,  con- 
secrated at  Delphi  a  golden  imsge  of  this  female  three 
cubits  high.  (Plut.,  de  Pyth.  Orac.—Op.,  ed.  Reiske, 
vol.  7.  p.  580. — Herod.,  1,  51.)  Croesus  aacended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  bis  father,  B.C.  560,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  corn- 
muniliea  of  Asia  Minor  (the  iEoliane,  Ionians,  and 
Doriana),  whose  disunited  state,  and  almoet  continual 
wars  with  one  another,  rendered  his  task  an  easy  one. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  after  reducing  them 
beneath  his  sway,  with  merely  imposing  an  annual 
tribute,  and  left  their  forma  of  government  unaltered. 
When  this  conquest  was  effected,  he  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  construction  of  a  fleet,  intending  to 
attack  tbo  islands,  but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose 
by  Bisa  of  Priene.  (Herod.,  1,  27  )  Turning  bia 
arms,  upon  this,  againat  the  nations  of  Asia  tyiaox,  be 
subjected  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the  river  Halys, 
except  Cilicia  and  Lycia  ;  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  aria  of  peace,  and  lo  the  patronage  of  the  ,~ 
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•nd  ol  literature.    He  i»rc«mf<  famed  for  his  richee  * 
and  munificence.    Poet*  and  philosophers  were  invited 
to  his  court,  and,  among  others,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  is 
aaid  to  have  visited  his  captital,  Sardis.  Herodotus 
relates  the  conversation  which  look  place  between  the 
'alter  and  Cronus  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  in 
which  the  Athenian  offended  the  Lydian  monarch  by 
he  little  value  which  he  attached  to  rtcbea  as  a  means 
of  happiness.    (Herod.,  1,  30  )   This  anecdote,  how- 
over,  appeared  encumbered  with  chronological  difficul- 
ties, even  to  the  ancients  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.,  c.  27),  and 
has  given  ri»o  to  considerable  discussions  in  modern 
times.    (Consult  Lurcher,  Ckronol.  d'Herod.,  vol.  7, 
p.  205,  seqq. — Clatter,  Hisloire  des  premier*  tempt 
de  la  Grece,  vol.  2,  p.  324.  —  Sckullz,  Apparat.  ad 
Annall.  Crit.  Ker.  Grax.,  p.  16,  seqq. —  nahr,  ad 
Herodot.,  I,  30.)    Not  long  after  this,  Croesus  had 
(he  misfortune  to  lose  his  son  Atys  (vid.  Atys);'  but 
the  deep  affliction  into  which  this  loss  ptunged  him 
was  dispelled  in  some  degree,  after  two  years  of 
mourning,  by  a  feeling  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  Cyrus  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Per- 
sians.   Wishing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
of  Europe  against  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
a  step  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  (Herod.,  1,  63),  he  addressed  himself,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities,  and  having  sue* 
corded  in  his  object,  and  made  magnificent  presents  to 
the  Delphic  shrine,  he  resolved  on  open  hostilities  with 
the  Persians.    The  art  of  the  crafty  priesthood  who 
managed  the  machinery  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  no- 
where more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  history  of  their 
royal  dupe,  the  monarch  of  Lydia.    He  had  lavished 
upon  their  temple  the  most  splendid  gifts  ;  so  splendid, 
in  fact,  that  we  should  be  templed  to  suspect  Herodo- 
tus of  exaggeration  tf  his  account  were  not  confirmed 
by  other  writers.    And  the  recipients  of  this  bounty,  in 
their  turn,  put  him  off  with  an  answer  of  the  most  studied 
ambiguity  when  he  consulted  their  far-famed  oracle  on 
the  subject  of  a  war  with  the  Persians.    The  response 
of  Apollo  waa,  that  if  Croesus  made  war  upon  this  peo- 
ple, he  would  destroy  a  great  empire ;  and  the  answer  of 
Amphiaraus  (for  his  oracle,  too,  was  consulted  by  the 
Lydian  king),  tended  to  the  same  ©fleet.    (Herod.,  \, 
53.)   The  verse  itaelf,  containing  the  response  of  the 
oracle,  is  given  by  Diodorus  (Excerpt.,  7,  <f  28),  and  is 
as  follows  :  Kpoiooc,  "AAw  din6uc,  pcyuXnv  apxhv 
«ara?.voei,  "  Crouus,  on  having  crossed  the  Halys, 
will  destroy  a  great  empire,'"  the  river  Halya  being,  as 
already  remarked,  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to 
the  east.    (Compare  Ctc  ,de  Dir.,  2,  56. — Arisiot, 
Rhct.,  3,  4.)    Croesus  thought,  of  course,  the  kingdom 
thus  referred  to  was  that  of  Cyrus;  the  issue,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  his  own.    Having  assembled  a  numer- 
ous army,  the  Lydian  monarch  crossed  the  Halya.  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Cyrus,  and  a  battle  took  place 
in  the  district  of  Pteria,  but  without  any  decisive  re- 
sult.   Croesus,  upon  this,  thinking  his  forces  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  marched  back  to  Sardis,  disbanded 
his  army,  consisting  entirely  of  mercenaries,  and  sent 
for  succour  to  Amasis  of  Egypt,  and  also  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, determining  to  attack  the  Persians  again  in  the 
beginning  of  the  next  spring.    But  Cyrus  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  effect  this.    Having  discovered  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Lydian  king  to  break  up  bis  present 
army,  he  marched  with  all  speed  into  Lydia,  before  a 
new  mercenary  force  could  be  assembled,  defeated 
Croesus  (who  had  no  force  at  his  command  but  his 
Lydian  cavalry),  in  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  shut  him  up 
in  Sardis,  and  took  the  city  itself  after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Aiyattes.    With  Croesus  fell  the  empire  of 
the  Lydians.    Herodotus  relates  two  incredible  stories 
connected  with  this  event ;  one  having  reference  to 
the  dumb  son  of  Croesus,  who  spoko  for  the  first  time 


when  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  killing  his  father 
and,  by  the  exclamation  which  he  uttered,  saved  on 
parent's  life,  the  soldier  being  ignorant  of  his  ruk , 
and  the  other  being  as  follows  :  Croesus  having  been 
made  prisoner,  a  pile  was  erected,  on  which  he  was 

[daced  in  order  to  be  bunted  alive.    After  keeping  »- 
ence  for  a  long  time,  the  royal  captive  heaved  a  deef 
sigh,  and  with  a  groan  thrice  pronounced  the  name  of 
Solon.    Cyrua  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  excla- 
mation, and  Croesus,  after  considerable  delay,  acquaint- 
ed him  with  the  conversation  between  himself  and 
Solon,  in  which  the  latter  bad  discoursed  with  so  muck 
wisdom  on  ihe  instability  of  human  happiness.  Ills 
Persian  monarch,  relenting  upon  this,  gave  orders  fot 
Croesus  to  be  released.    But  the  flames  had  already 
begun  to  ascend  on  every  aide  of  the  pile,  and  all  hu- 
man aid  proved  ineffectual.    In  this  emergency  Croesus 
prayed  earnestly  to  Apollo,  the  god  on  whom  be  bad 
lavished  so  many  splendid  offerings ;  that  deity  hr--ird 
his  prayer,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  extin- 
guished the  flamea!    (Herod.,  1,  86,  seqq.)  This 
story  must  be  decidedly  untrue,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  that  the  Persians  would  employ  fire,  which 
to  them  was  a  sacred  element,  m  punishing  a  criminal 
Croesus,  after  this,  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Cyrus, 
who  profiled  by  his  advice  on  several  important  ocea 
sions ;  and  Ctcsias  says  that  the  Persian  monarch  as- 
signed him  for  his  residence  a  city  near  Ecbata&a 
This  prince,  in  his  last  moments,  recommended  Cro- 
cus to  the  cere  of  his  son  and  successor  Carabyaes, 
and  entreated  the  Lydian,  bn  the  other  hand,  to  be  sr. 
adviser  to  his  son.    Croesus  discharged  this  duty  with 
so  much  fidelity  as  to  give  offence  to  the  new  monarch, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  nut  to  death.    Happily  for  h:m. 
they  who  were  charged  with  this  order  hesitated  it 
carry  it  into  execution ;  and  Cambyses,  soon  after, 
having  regretted  his  precipitation,  Croesus  was  again 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  restored  to  his  former 
favour.    The  rest  of  his  history  is  unknown.    As  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  ho  could  not  have  long  sur- 
vived Cambyses.    (Herod ,  3,  36,  seqq  — Comparr 
Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  102,  seqq  — Creuzer,  Fragm.  Hut , 
p.  207,  seqq. — Nic.  Damasc.,  in  Excerpt.  Vales.,  p 
457,  seqq  )   The  wealth  of  Croesus  was  proverbial  in 
the  ancient  world,  and  one  source  of  supply  was  in  the 
gold  ore  washed  down  by  tho  Pactolua  from  Mooni 
Tmolus  in  Lvdia.    (Compare  Erasmus,  ektl.  1,  am 
6,  col  216  —  Strab .,  610, 625  —  Ftr^.,  Mn.,  10,  141 
— Senec,  Phan,  604.— Juvenal,  Sat  ,  14,  298 ) 

Ckomi  or  Cromni,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  irt  the  distrxt 
Cromitis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  somr 
strength.  It  is  thought  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond 
with  Crano,  two  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes  frovi-. 
Stnano,  or  Megalopolis.  (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  99  ) 
Crohmyox,  a  small  place  in  Corinthia,  on  the  shorr 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  south  of  the  Megarean  frontier 
'  It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  a 
wild  boar  destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Thes , 
Plat ,  Lack  ,  p  196  —Strabo,  380.)  Pausanias  says 
it  was  named  after  Crommus,  son  of  Neptune.  Fron. 
Thucydides  (4,  44)  it  appears  that  Crommvon  ws- 
120  stadia  from  Corinth.  The  little  hamlet  of  Canet 
la  or  Kinetta  is  generally  thought  to  occupy  the  sitr 
of  this  ancient  town.  (Chandler's  Travels,  vol  « 
ch.  AZ.—GcWs  Itin.,  p.  209.) 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between  Elephant  im 
and  Sycne.  Between  this  mountain  and  another  called 
Mophi  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  lo  i 
foolish  statement  made  to  Herodotus  by  an  Egyptian 
priest  at  Sais.    (Herodot.,  2,  28.) 

Crotona  or  Croto  (Kporuv),  now  Cotrone,  a 
powerful  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Brutiorum  agcr,  on  tb* 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  Its  foundation  is  as- 
cribed to  Mysceltus,  an  Achaean  leader,  soon  after  Syb- 
aris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the  same  nation, 
which  was  about  715  A.C.    (Antioch.,  Sync  ,  tv. 
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tml.,  262.)  According  to  some  tradition*,  the  ori- 
.  j  ol  Crotooa  was  much  more  ancient,  and  it  it  said  to 
ienve  it* came  from  hero  Croton.  (Ovid.  Metam., 
IS,  53  —  Compare  Herod.,  Pont.  Fragm.,  p.  20. — 
Dssd  Sx .,  4,  24.)    The  residence  of  Pythagoras  and 

•  JistiagaislMd  foltowreta  in  thai  city,  together 
«  j  :he  ovi  rthrow  of  Sybaris  which  it  accomplished, 
aad  me  exploits  of  Milo  and  of  several  other  Crotomav 
Txiara  in  the  Olympic  Games,  contributed  in  a  high 
octree  to  raise  its  fame.  Its  climate,  also,  was  prover- 
Maj  ticellent,  and  was  supposed  to  be  particularly 
cak'dated  for  producing  in  its  inhabitants  that  robust 
fnaw  of  body  requisite  to  enaure  success  in  gymnastic 
earnests.  Hence  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  last 
atklete  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks. 
Strtio,  262  )  This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
•cittol  of  medicine,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Demo 
adea,  woo  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
am  physician  of  Greece  (Hcrodol ,  3,  131  )  How- 
rm  Rftihant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona  its 
rjra»h  OTer  Sybaris  may  appear,  that  event  muat  be 
icgavdtd  also  as  the  term  of  her  greatness  and  pros- 
arnty  .  for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and 
i*  lore  of  pleasure,  the  usual  consequencea  of  great 
silence,  soon  obliterated  all  the  good  effects  which 
lid  been  produced  by  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  Py- 

aod  conspired  to  enervate  that  hardihood  and 
r  for  which  the  CrotoniaUe  had  hitherto  been  so  pe- 
cariy  distinguished.  (Polyb.,  Frag m.,  7,  1,  and  10, 
1  —Tim  ,  ay  Albert  ,  12.  4  )  As  ■  proof  of  the  remark- 
et- _c  .\:hl'.-i  lc*>k  place  in  the  wariiko  spirit  of 
aat  people,  it  la  said  that,  on  their  being  subsequently 
f -aged  m  hostilities  with  the  Locnana,  an  army  of 
W.uoo  Crotoniata?  were  routed  by  10,000  of  the  en- 
-«  f.  - > j i  of  the  Sagras  Such  was,  indeed, 
•ae  bas  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  according 
•  SuVw.  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  and 
could  oo  longer  maintain  the  rank  it  had  long  held  among 
4*  IuImx  republics.  \Strabo,  261.)  According  to 
Jsstm  (20.  2),  it  is  true,  a  much  earlier  date  ought  to 
it  assigned  to  this  event  ;  but  the  accounts  which 
Srtbohss  followed  evidently  regarded  it  as  subfequent 
to  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  and  probability  rather  favours 
•sea  an  arrangement  in  the  order  of  events.  (Con- 
ask  Uapu,  de  CtrU.  Grae.,  prolus.  10,  in  Op.  Acad., 
•ol  2.  p  184.)  Dionysius  the  elder,  who  was  then 
asoiag  at  the  subversion  of  all  the  states  of  Magna 
'iraeia,  aavu.g  surprised  the  citadel,  gained  possession 
sf  tlat  town,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  retain. 
■La .  24,  3.)  Crotona  was  finally  able  to  assert  its 
<w~pcaa\MCft  against  hi  %•   .»-  attacks 

«f  the  Bruin  ;  and  when  Pyrrbua  invaded  Italy,  it  waa 
*iui  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
the  .£**rus.  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference 
«f  twelve  miles     But  the  consequences  of  the  war 
•ttaca  ensued  with  that  king  proved  ao  ruinous  to  its 
aaspantv.  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent  became 
sfsttted  ,  liac  «£*aru»,  which  flowed  through  the  town, 
asw  ras  at  some  distance  from  the  inhabited  part, 
•tea  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
ssal spaos.    Such  is  the  picture  which  Livy  draws  of 
iae  stale  of  this  city  after  the  battle  of  Canna*,  at 
almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  ahandoucd 
cause     Crotona  waa  then  occupied  by  the 
Bet*.  anUi  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
i  bad  taken  refuge  ;  these  being  unable 
the  place  against  a  Carthaginian  force,  soon 
***  ssjresiatored.  and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
Lsea.    (Las..  24,  2  and  3.)    Crotona  eventually  fell 
•fast  sxto  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  560.  and 
a  caicny  was  established  here.    Pliny  merely  apeaka 

*  a  as  so  Oppidmm,  without  adding  a  ainglo  remark 
naming  its  importance.    It  became  a  place  of  some 

in  the  time  of  Brlisariua,  who  made  it, 
of  its  position,  a  chief  point  in  his  opera- 
\  the  coast.    {Procop.,  B.  Goth  ,  3,  28,  et 


4,  26.)    Its  harbour,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 

been  any  of  the  beat,  or  well  calculated  to  afford  pro- 
tection againat  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  (10.  1)  a  aummcr-harbour.  (Cramer's 
Ant.  Italy,  vol  2.  p.  391,  scqq. — Manual,  Gcogr., 
vol.  9,  pi.  2,  p  210.) 

Croton i ATiK,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  (Cic, 
de  Int.,  1,1.) 

Crotoniatis  (//  Kporcjviuric  jfuoo),  a  part  of  Italy, 
of  which  Crotona  waa  the  capital.    (Thucyd  ,  7,  36.) 

Crustumrkium  or  CrustumIum,  a  town  of  ihu 
Sabines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fidenar,  and,  like  Fidens», 
founded  by  a  colony  trom  Alba.  (Dion.  Hal ,  2,  53.) 
Ita  great  antiquity  la  also  attested  by  Virgil  <  JEn  ,  7, 
629),  and  by  Silwt  Iulicua  (8,  367).  From  Pliny  (3, 
5)  we  learn  that  the  Cruatumini  were  vanquiahed  by 
Komulua,  and  that  a  settlement  was  formed  in  their 
territory.  The  fertility  of  their  lands  is  extolled  by 
more  than  one  writer.  Their  city,  however,  was  not 
finally  conquered  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarquui. 
i  Lir  .  1,  38  )  The  name  of  Crusiummi  Colles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  the  ridge  of  which  the 
Moris  Sacer  formed  a  part,  aince  Varro,  speaking  of 
the  secession  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessto  Crustumenna.  (L.  L.,  3,  I  )  The  tribe 
called  Cruslumma  evidently  derived  ita  name  from 
thia  ancient  cily.  (Lis  ,  42,  34.)  The  ruins  of  Crus- 
tumerium  are  aaid  to  exial  in  a  place  now  called  Mar- 
rigliano  Veechio.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Lat ,  lib.  18,  c.  17. — 
Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  303,  scqq.) 

Ctbrias,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  phyaician  of  Cni- 
dua,  who  flourish*  J  in  the  time  of  ArUxerxea  Mnemou. 
(Suidas,  s.  e. — Xtn..  Anab.,  1,  8,  27. — Diod.  Sit., 
1,  32  )  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadea,  who 
possessed  the  art  of  healing  aa  a  patrimony,  inherited 
from  their  great  progenitor  ^sculapiua.  (Galen,  vol, 
ft,  p.  652,  1.  51,  ed  Basil.)  Cteaiaa  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  but  it  ia  not  preciaely 
known  whether  he  waa  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  or  iu 
that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  merely  states  that  be  hf  alcd 
the  wound  received  by  the  latter  during  the  conflict. 
In  apeaking,  however,  of  the  death  of  Clearehus,  the 
Grecian  commander,  which  took  place  a  short  timo 
after  the  battle,  he  informs  us.  that  he  waa  then  the 
phyaician  of  Parysalis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  would  render  it  very  probable  that  he  waa  from 
the  firal  in  the  auilc  of  the  king,  and  not  in  that  of  his 
brother.  (Compare  Bohr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  16,  Proleg.) 
He  passed,  after  thia,  seventeen  years  at  the  court  of 
Persia.  Ctesiaa  composed  a  History  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  entitled  Utpoma,  in  23  hooks,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect.  In  writing  this,  he  obtained  great  as- 
aiatance,  aa  well  from  the  oral  communications  of  the 
Persians  aa  from  the  archives  of  the  empire,  to  which 
he  stales  that  he  had  acceaa.  and  in  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  those  royal  documents  which  Di- 
odonis  Siculus  calls  ffaat'/mai  6i+Qipat.  These  an- 
nala  contained  rather  the  history  of  the  court  and  the 
monarchs  of  Persia  than  that  of  the  siate^  itself. 
What  we  possess  at  present  of  the  history  of  Ctesiaa, 
induces  the  belief,  that  it  was  precisely  in  thia  circle 
of  events  thst  the  work  of  Ctesias  just  mentioned  waa 
|  principally  taken  up.  It  ia  by  means  of  quotstiona 
\  given  by  Alhena  us,  and  more  particularly  by  Plutarch, 
that  we  arc  made  acquainted  with  some  fragments  of 
the  first  six  books,  which  turned  entirely  on  the  history 
of  Assyria.  We  have  on  extract,  in  a  somewhat  more 
complete  order,  from  the  seventeen  books  that  imme- 
diately follow  :  Photius  has  placed  it  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca.  Ctesiaa  wrote  also  a  history  of  India  ('\v6iku),  in 
one  book,  from  which  Photius  has  also  copied  an  ex- 
tract— 0a  many  pointa  Cteaiaa  ia  in  contradiction  with 
Herodotus,  whom  he  accuses  of  dealing  in  fable  ;  and 
al*o  with  Xcnophon.  He  haa  been  charged,  in  hia 
i  turn,  with  being,  on  many  occasions,  negligent  of  the 
I  truth.    What  has  principally  injured  the  reputation  o; 
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i  lema.i  is  15 1 f  FV^-"rnoi  tnronniofyv 
fieult  to  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Scriptures  than 
the  one  adopted  by  Herodotus.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  among  the  ancient  writers,  Plotarch  is 
the  only  one  who  shows  little  respect  for  Ctesias ; 
whereas  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus,  Diodoros  Sicu- 
)us,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  even  Xenophon  himself,  his 
contemporary,  cite  him  with  praise,  or  at  least  without 
contradicting  him.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  more- 
over, which  of  the  two  ought  to  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  Herod- 
otus or  Ctesias  1  s  Herodotus,  who  speaks  only  of  the 
affairs  of  Persia  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  who 
wrote  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks  hsd  as  yet  but  lit- 
tle intercourse  with  Persia ;  or  Ctesias,  who  had 
passed  many  years  at  Susa,  where  he  enjoyed  so  high 
a  reputation  as  to  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
some  important  negotiations!  (Gedoyn,  Mem.  it 
'TAead.  des  laser  ,  &c,  vol.  14,  p.  247,  stqq) — What 
has  just  been  said,  however,  refers  merely  to  the  work 
of  Ctesias  on  Persia.  His  history  of  India  is  crowded 
with  fables.  Heeren  (Idecn,  vol.  1,  p.  323)  seeks  to 
justify  Ctesias,  on  the  ground  that  he  details  merely 
those  of  the  myths  of  India  which  were  in  the  mouths 
of  the  vulgar  in  Persia.  Cuvier  also  observes,  that 
Ctesias  has  by  no  means  imagined  the  fantastic  ani- 
mals of  which  he  speaks,  but  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  an  actual  existence  to  the 
hieroglyphic  figures,  which  are  remarked  at  the  present 
day  smong  the  ruins  of  Perse pol is.  We  there  find, 
for  example,  the  martichora,  that  fabulous  animal 
which  was  the  symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  royal  power. 
Many  other  fables  are  to  be  explained  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  so  great  among  the 
ancients. — The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  to  be  found 
appended  to  various  editions  of  Herodotus.  A  separ- 
ate edition  was  given  by  Lion,  in  1825,  8vo,  G  biting., 
and  another  by  Biihr,  in  1824,  8vo,  Franco/.  This 
last  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  editor  has  not  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  an  accurate  text,  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  but  in  bis  commentary  he 
explains  the  text,  with  reference  to  history,  geography, 
Ac.,  and  seeks  also  to  justify  Ctesias  against  most  of 
the  charges  alleged  to  his  discredit.  (Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr ,  vol  2,  p.  176,  seqq  —ld.t  vol.  7,  p.  436.)— 
If.  An  Ephesisn,  who  also  wrote  on  Persian  affairs 
(Consult  Votstus,  de  Hist.  Grae.,9,  p.  349.)— III. 
An  artist,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  29)  as  having 
flourished,  along  with  other  carvers  in  silver,  after  the 
time  of  Myron. — IV.  A  spendthrift  and  debauched 

Krson.    Some  verses  of  the  comic  poets  Anaxilas  and 
ulctcrua  against  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaeos  (10, 
p.  416,  d  ) 

Ctbsibius,  a  native  of  Ascrs,  and  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  or  between  260  and  240 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some  time 
exercised  at  Alexandres  the  calling  of  his  parent. 
His  mechanical  genius,  however,  soon  caused  him  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  he  became  known  as  the 
inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  contrivances  for 
raising  water,  dec.  The  invention  of  clepsydra,  or 
water  clocks,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Compare  Vi- 
truvius,  9,  0  )  He  wrote  a  work  on  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, which  is  now  lost.  (Sch&tl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr , 
vol  3,  p.  363.) 

CrssIritoR,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  brought  forward 
the  proposition  respecting  the  crown  of  gold,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  his  motion,  decreed  to  Demosthe- 
nes for  his  public  services.  He  was  accused  and 
brought  to  trial  for  this  by  Machines,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Demosthenes.  This  contro- 
versy gave  rise  to  the  two  famous  and  rival  orations 
concerning  "  the  Crown."  (Vid.  ^schines,  Demos- 
thenes. )— II.  A  city  of  Parthia,  situate  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to,  and  distant  three  miles 


irom  oeieucia.  n 
by  Pacorus,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the  wbol 
Parthian  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  at  first  an  rncoosii 
erable  village,  but  the  camp  of  the  Parthian  monucl 
being  frequently  pitched  in  its  vicinity,  caased  it  gr»< 
ually  to  become  a  large  city.  In  A  D.  165  it  m 
taken  by  the  Romans,  and  again  33  years  after  by  if 
Emperor  Severn*.  (Dio  Cass.,  75,  V.—Spartis* 
Vtt.  See.,  16  —HerotUan,  3,  30.)  Notwithstandin) 
however,  its  losses,  it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  & 
leucia  ss  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  uj 
time  of  Julian,  Ctesiphon  was  a  great  and  Mountain 
city  ;  and  Coche,  as  the  only  remaining  part  of  Selei 
cia  was  called,  was  merely  its  suburb.  To  these  t* 
have  been  assigned  the  modern  epithet  of  ".4/  Jfi 
dain,"  or  "  the  cities."  They  are  now  both  in  mini 
Ctesiphon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the  Saracen 

A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the  winter  residence* 
the  Psrlhisn  snd  Persian  monarchs.  In  summer  tlx 
dwelt  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.  (Strabo,  743.— P/ia 
6,  26. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  p.  406.) 

Culaho,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Nat 
bonensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Isara.  On  being  rebsi 
by  Gratian,  it  took  the  name  of  Gratianopolts,  and  i 
now  Grenoble.  (Cte.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  23—  Pa» 
Warnefr.,  de  Gest.  Longob  ,  3,  8  ) 

GusTx,  I.  a  city  of  MoWk,  in  Asia  Minor.  (Vu 
Cyme.)— II.  A  city  of  Campania  in  Italy,  northwa 
of  Nespolis.  It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  b 
the  sea ;  and  the  same  name  is  still  attached  to  Ua 
ruins  which  lie  scattered  around  its  base.  Winter 
doubt  may  have  been  thrown  on  the  pretensions  < 
many  other  Italian  towns  to  a  Greek  origin,  those  < 
Cumsj  seem  to  stand  on  grounda  too  firm  and  indii 
potable  to  be  called  in  question.  It  is  agreed  upon  b 
all  ancient  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this  city,  tbat  i 
was  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  c 
Eubcea,  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  ('urn*  an 
Mcgaslhenes  of  Chalcis.  (Strabo,  943—Tkucyl,  t 
t.—Liv.,  8,  22 A  The  Laiiu  poets,  moreover,  wit 
Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cumat  by  thetitl 
of  the  Euboic  city.  (JEn.,  6, 2.— Ovid,  Met.,  14. 
— Lucan,  5,  195  —  Martial,  9,  30.— Staltvs,  Syh  ,4 
3.) — The  period  at  which  Cumae  was  founded  i»  »uifi 
in  the  chronology  of  Euscbius  to  have  been  aboot  103 

B.  C.,  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  migniwi 
of  the  Ionians  into  Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Sedge 
ad  Euseb ,  Chron.,  and  Prideaux,  Not.  ad  .Vans 
Oxxm..  p.  146.)  We  have  also  the  authority  of  Stnb 
(/.  c.)  for  considering  it  as  the  most  sncient  of  all  tb 
Grecian  colonies  in  both  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  co!o 
nidation  of  Cumsj  at  this  early  period  is  a  rcn»rk»bl' 
event,  as  showing  the  progress  already  made  by  ih« 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  alselht 
they  were  then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  (Compan 
MMer,  Etrusker,  vol  1,  p.  167.)  Hence  Blum  wo 
opinion,  that  to  an  early  intercourse  between  Mom*  am 
Cuma*,  by  means  of  commercial  operations,  is  to  bi 
ascribed  the  .<Eolic  character  which  so  clearly  devriop 
itself  in  the  forms  of  the  most  ancient  Latin.  (Ei* 
lotting  rn  Roms  site  Gesrhtckte.  p.  89  )  Strabo  al* 
informs  us,  that  from  its  commencement  the  state  o 
the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of  tbi 
surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbours  whirl 
the  coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  tbe  mas 
powerful  cities  of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  torn 
settlements  along  the  coast,  and  to  send  out  rolonie 
as  far  as  Sicily.  When  Campania  placed  itself  uodr 
the  protection  of  Rome,  Cuma  followed  the  eiaropl' 
of  that  province,  and  obtained  soon  after  the  pmilegr 
of  a  municipal  city.  (Lh ,  8,  14.  and  23,  31  )  li 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  bol 
by  the  exertions  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Graccbiu 
it  was  vigorously  and  successfully  defended.  (Ivt 
23,  37  )  This  city  became  a  Roman  colony  is  "* 
reign  of  Augustus  but,  owing  to  the  sup 
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i  Baia>  aod  Neapoha,  it  did  not  attain  to  any  degree  pelago.and  esUblishing  themselves  also along  the  roasts 
of  ptoepenty,  aad  to  JuronaJ's  time  it  appears  to  have  of  Acarnania  and  iEloTia.  It  ia  from  them  that  the  lat- 
Mrs  aearir  deserted.  (Sat.,  3,  1.)  But  Cuma»  waa,  |  ter  country  first  received  the  name  of  Curelis.  Strabo 
awhapa,  still  oaore  indebted  for  iu  celebrity  to  the  (465)  derivea  their  appellation  from  Kovpd,  lonrura, 
■aeutar  atbvl.  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  waa  sup-  from  the  circumstance  of  their  cutting  off  the  hair  ui 
j»»ed  to  have  made  her  abode  in  the  Cumstan  cave,  :  front,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  bold.  (Com- 
bat wkici  she  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.  Every  I  pare  remarks  under  the  article  A  ban  tea.)  Others  de- 
duce their  name  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  ^Etolia, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleuron.  Ritler,  however,  finds  in 
the  name  Curetes  the  key-word  of  hia  system  (Kor), 
which  traces  everything  to  an  early  worahip  of  the  Sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies;  iust  as  be  deduces  the 
name  crcr*  irom  cor-  eta.    (VorhJHe,  p.  410.)— The 


i  she  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.  Every 
m  m  acquainted  with  the  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil 
state  to  this  sab)' I,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
last  tie  noble  fabric  of  the  poet  waa  raised  on  a  real 
n%  -itiioo-  The  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  it  was  more 
ttaeoJly  called,  the  cavern  of  the  sibyl,  actually  ex- 
f  jti ,  ii  coii^ifted  of  one  vast  clumber,  hewn  out  of 


Kuntbof  the  Guihs  nuintained  agamsl  Narses  ;  that 
fessal,  by  enderminiDg  the  cavern,  caused  the  citadel 

0  ».ot  muj  tbe  hallow,  and  thua  involved  the  whole  in 
^  ceauaan  raw.    (Agaik.,  Hut.  Goth.,  I.)  There 

1  *i»  a  description  of  this  cave  in  Justin  Martyr, 
(tfcel  Paran.— Cramer's  AncxenJ  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  148, 

Lcnita,  a  piece  in  Babylonia,  where  the  battle  waa 
fct^bt  between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  hia  brother 
Aruserxes  Mncmon,  and  in  which  the  former  lost  his 
fee.  Plutarch  (Ft/.  Arlax.,  c.  8)  says,  it  waa  500 
Case  dtsUat  from  Babylon.  D'Anville  places  it 
Miikm  the  limits  of  Mesopotamia,  near  la,  the  modern 
Ha.  But  Mannert,  with  more  propriety,  assigns  it  to 
ad  fixe*  its  location  a  few  milea  south  of 
of  the  wall  of  Media.    (Geogr.,  vol.  5, 

Castes,  1.  Aokb,  a  region  in  the  southernmost  part 
af  Laattania,  between  the  river  Anas  and  the  Sacrum 


tehd  reck ;  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  name  Curetes  is  also  applied,  in  a  religious  sense,  to 
the  fortress  of  Cum*,  then  in  the  pos-  j  a  class  of  priests  in  the  island  of  Crete,  who  would 

seem,  however,  to  be  identical  with  the  early  inhabi- 
tants already  spoken  of.  To  them  was  confided  by 
Rhea  the  care  of  Jupiter's  infancy,  and,  to  prevent  hia 
being  discovered  by  hia  father  Saturn,  they  invented  a 
speciea  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
infant  deity  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms  and  cymbals. 
Some  writers  among  the  ancienta  pretended,  that  the 
Dactyli  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Curetes,  and  that 
Phrygia  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Others 
maintained,  that  Minos  brought  them  with  him  into 
Crete.  (Compare  Ephorus,  ap.  Diod.  Sk.,  6,  64.) 
The  president  De  Brasses,  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
obscure  point,  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  Curetea 
were  the  ancient  priesthood  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Asia,  and  resembled  the 
Druids  among  the  Celta,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Sa. 
bines,  as  well  as  the  sorrercrs  and  jugglers  ol  Lapland, 
Nigritia,  dec.  Hence  he  infers,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  seek  for  their  native  country,  since  we  find  this 


P^aioitonii 

apaoiatMa  Cuneus  ia  generally  thought  to  have  been 
pten  ;t  by  the  Romans  from  ita  resemblance  to  "  a 
•sdfs"  (asm*) ;  Ukert,  however,  thinks  that  the 
sws  <s  to  be  traced  to  the  Ceoii  (Koviot),  of  whom 
Patraiaa  (10,  7)  speaks  as  dwelling  lo  the  west  of  the 
anas,  and  who  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
*-^m  put  of  Iberia,  Appisn  (Rtb.  Htsp.,  c.  57) 
ta9s  'Jsmb  Conei  (Kowmm),  and  makes  then*  capital 
u  ii*t  been  Conistorffis.  It  is  very  probable  that  this 
•use.  is  the  time  of  the  Roman  sway,  reminding  that 
a^it  ot  mew  own  term  cuneus,  gave  riao  to  the  idea 
af  aacnbwg  a  wedgelike  form  to  the  country  in  the 


d  Atlantic.  It  ia  now  Algarve.  The  class  of  priests  everywhere  existing  where  popular  be- 
lief was  based  on  gross  superstition.  The  most  cele- 
brated college  of  thcae  jugglers  would  be  in  Crete. 
(Htsl.  de  la  Republ.  Rom  de  Salluste  retablte,  vol.  2, 
p.  564,  in  notu.)  But,  whoever  they  may  have  been, 
one  thing  ia  certain,  that  the  Curetea  exerted  them- 
selves successfully  to  civilize  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Crete.  (Compare  Servtus,  ad  Virg  ,  Mn.,  3,  131. — 
"  Curetes  print  cult  ores  Creta  east  dtcuntur")  They 
taught  them  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  to  raise  bees,  to 
work  metals.  They  made  them  acquainted  also  with 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  astronomy.  ( Tkeon  , 
ad  Aral.,  I,  35.)  To  the  Curetes,  too,  must  no  doubt 
parts  of  Laeitania.  (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 1  be  attributed  what  is  said  of  Melisscua,  the  first  king 
F  IL  er  Cokbom  Psomontoridm,  a  proinon-  of  Crete,  that  he  was  the  first  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
*v*f  tee  Cuneus  Ager.  in  Lusiiaoia,  to  the  weal  of  to  introduce  new  rites  and  sacred  processions  unknown 
it-  iwaiaef  the  Anas,  now  Cape  Santa  Maria.  It  before  his  time  ;  and  that  his  daughter  Melissa  was  the 
point  of  Portugal.    (PUn.,  4,  22.)  first  priestess  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  (Lactani.,dto. 

Inst.,  1,  22,  19.)  Melisseus,  whose  daughters  Amal- 
thea  and  Melissa  nourished  the  infant  Jupiter  with  milk 
and  honey,  waa  of  necessity  contemporaneous  with  the 
Curetes,  and  may  be  regarded  without  doubt  as  one 


Canse,  the  god  ol  love.    (  Vtd.  Eroa.) 
Cats*,  a  town  of  the  S abuses,  to  the  north  of  Ere- 
ana. «>br At#d  is  havmg  given  birth  to  Numa  Pora- 
r*»  (Ftrg-,  dff«.,  6,  811.)    Antiquaries  are  divi- 
as  to  the  site  occupied  by  this  ancient 
fcxed  it  at  Vescovo  di  Saitni  (tlal. 
i*„  1,  475),  aboet  twenty-five  milea  from  Rome ; 
r*  AatM  (!aaupy  at  Monte  Maggiore,  on  the  Via  Sa 
km,  i;«d  twenty  miles  from  that  city.    (Dec.  de  la 
i  a* Hot.,  voL  3,  p.  576  )    The  opinion  of  Hoi- 
•»<3^nt,  howerer,  to  be  preferred;  be  places  il 
t  *srcsr.  a  little  town  on  a  river  of  Lite  same  name, 
■a  bctr*  an  evident  similarity  to  that  of  the  ancient 
t.  and  waerf.  according  to  the  same  accurate  ob- 
avwr.  %in«  r«iAaioa  were  still  visible  when  he  ex- 
ibe  spot.    (Adnot.  ad  Supk,  Byz ,  p.  106.— 
C«s*a«  IfAmwtlU.  Geogr .  Anc  ,  vol.  1,  p.  195.— 
C«csw'f  Anaeni  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  310.) 
Caaarta,  an  ancient  people,  who  would  aeem  to 


of  them.  In  a  word,  so  well  grounded  a  reputation 
did  the  Curetes  leave  behind  them,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  customary  in  Crete,  when  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
talent  or  acquirements,  to  call  him,  as  ia  proved  by 
the  example  of  Eptmcuidcs,  a  new  Curctc,  or  simply  a 
Curete.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Solon.  S4.—Diog.  Laerl ,  1, 
114.)  The  title  of  Vnyevetc,  or  "children  of  the 
Earth,"  also  given  to  the  Curetes  (Diod.  Stc,  5,  65), 
and  likewise  that  of  "  Compa  of  Rhea"  (Strabo, 
465),  suffice  to  prove  that  they  worshipped  this  divin- 
ity. The  founders  of  Cnosus,  they  raised  in  that 
city  a  temple,  and  consecrated  a  grove,  unto  the 
Mather  of  the  Gods.  (Diod.  Sic,  5,  66.— Syneelt., 
Ckron  ,  p.  125  ) — For  other  remarks  on  the  Curetes, 


»»«»aee  a  branch  of  the  Leteges,  and  to  have  aettlcd  i  consult  SainU-Croix,  Myttcret  du  Paganume,  vol.  1, 
*■  ■  <«!t  period  in  the  island  of  Crete.    (Compare  I  p.  71,  teqq. 

CVoa..  I.  p.  14.— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  |     Cusbtis,  I.  a  name  given  to  Crete,  as  being  the 


>- 1  re-iaence  of  the  Curetes.    (Ocid,  Met.,  8,  136.)— II 
•■•afuae,  occupying  many  oftheislaudsofthe  Axchi-  [The  earlier  name  of-iEtolia.    (Vtd.  Curetes.) 


A  in  their  habits,  we  find  them,  in  pro-  I  residence 
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CurTa,  I.  a  subdivision  of  the  oarly  Roman  tribes, 
each  tribe  containing  ten  curie.  This  arrangement 
commenced,  as  is  said,  with  Romulus,  at  which  time 
the  number  of  tribes  amounted  to  three,  so  that  the 
curias  at  their  very  outset  were  thirty.  This  number 
of  curia*  always  remained  the  same,  whereas  that 
of  the  tribes  waa  increased  subsequently  to  thirty- 
five.  Each  curia  anciently  bad  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  riles.  He  who  presided 
over  one  curia  was  called  Curio;  he  who  presided 
over  them  all,  Curio  Maximum. — II.  A  name  given  to 
a  building  where  t£e  senate  assembled.  These  curiae 
were  always  consecrated,  and,  being  thua  of  a  reli- 
gious character, were  supposed  to  render  the  debates  of 
the  senate  more  solemn  and  auspicious.  The  senate 
appear  at  first  to  have  met  in  the  chapels  or  temples 
of  the  curiae,  and  afterward  to  have  had  buildings  spe- 
cially erected  for  this  purpose.  Varro,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes the  curias  into  two  kinds;  the  one  where 
the  priests  look  care  of  divine  matters,  and  the  other 


circumstance  which  applies  to  Curium  in  the  midd?« 
ages.    (Hierocl.,  p.  706.)    Ancient  writers  report 
thai  the  hills  around  Curium  contained  rich  reins  o 
copper  ore.    (Theophr.,  de  Vent  —Serv ,  ad  Vtrg' 
Jin.,  3,  111. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  3*6 

Curius  Dcntatus,  Manius,  a  Roman,  celebrate* 
for  his  warlike  achievements,  and  also  for  the  primittvi 
simplicity  of  his  manners.  In  his  first  consuiVruj 
(A. li.C  463)  he  triumphed  twice,  once  over  the  Sam 
nitea  and  then  over  the  Sabines,  and  in  this  same  yea 
also  he  obtained  an  ovation  for  his  successes  again* 
the  Lucanians.  (Aurel.  Viet.,  c  33. — Compare  tin 
remarks  of  tiigonius,  ad  Fast.  Cons  ,  p.  142,  srqq 
td.  Ozon)  He  afterward  (A.U.C.  478),  in  his  thin 
consulship,  triumphed  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Sarhnites 
(Sigon.,  p.  164.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  thai  it» 
Roman  people  first  saw  elephants  led  along  in  inompl 
(Ftor.,  1,  18  —Pliny,  8.  6.  —  Eutromus,  2,  14  — 
Tischucke,  ad  Kutrop  ,  /.  c  ),  and  il  was  this  victor 
that  drove  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.    The  simple  manner 


where  the  senate  took  counsel  for  homan  affairs,  of  this  distinguished  man  are  often  referred  to  by  thw 


(Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  32. — Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome, 
vol  1,  p.  360.) 

CurutIi,  a  family  of  Alba.  The  three  Curiatii, 
who  engaged  the  Horatii  and  lost  the  victory,  belonged 
to  it.    (Lis  ,  1,  24.) 

Curio.  I.  Caius,  was  prrtor  A  U.C.  632,  but  did 
not  attain  to  the  consulship.  Cicoro  speaks  with 
praise  of  his  oratory,  an  opinion  founded,  not  on  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  on  the  speeches  he  bad  left.  (Cic.f 
Brul.,  32.) — fi.  C.  Scribonius,  was  consul  with  Cne- 
us  Ociavius,  A.U.C.  677.  Ou  returning  from  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  he  triumphed  over  the  Darda- 
ni,  as  proconsul,  A.U.C.  681.  (Sigon  ,  Fast.  Cons, 
ad  Ann.  nexxct. — Id ,  Comment,  in  Fast.,  p.  454, 
td.  Oxon.)  Cicero  often  mentions  him,  and  in  his 
Brutus  (c.  49)  enumerates  him  among  the  Roman 
orators,  along  with  Cotla  and  others  — III.  C.  Scri- 
bonius, son  of  the  preceding,  a  turbulent  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  an  active  partisan  of  Julius  Cesar's. 
Being  deeply  involved  in  debt  when  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Cassar  gained  him  over  by  paying  for  him 
what  he  owed  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c  68),  and  Curio 
immediately  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour  in  his 
behalf.  Cesar,  it  seems,  was  under  obligations  to  him 
before  this,  since  Curio  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  leaving  tho  senate-house  after  the  debate 
about  Catiline's  accomplices,  his  personal  safety  being 
endangered  by  the  young  men  who  stood  in  arms 
around  the  building.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  8  )  Plu- 
larch  ascribes  Antony's  early  initiation  into  licentious 
habits  to  his  acquaintance  with  Curio.  (Vit.  Ant.,  c. 
2.— Compare,  Cic  ,  Phil ,  2,  2.)  Cicero  speaks  very 
favourably  of  his  natural  qualifications  as  an  orator, 
but  denies  him  the  praise  of  application.  (Cie.,  Brut., 
81.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Cirsar, 
after  having  possessed  himself  of  Rome,  sent  Curio  to 
take  charge  of  Sicily.  The  latter  subsequently  crossed 
over  from  this  island  into  Africa,  with  an  armed  force, 
against  Juba  snd  the  followers  of  Pompey,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.    (Appian,  Bell.  Civ  ,  2,  41,  saw  ) 

CdriosolItvC,  a  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the 
Armoric  states.  Their  territory  lay  to  the  northeast 
of  ihe  Vtneti,  and  answers  to  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  St.  Malo,  between  Dtnant  and  Lambolte,  in  the  de- 
partment des  Cotes-duNord.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr., 
ad  Cos  ,  p  244  ) 

Curium,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southern  coast, 
or  rather,  according  to  the  ancients,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  western  shore,  at  a  small  distance  from 
which,  to  the  southeast,  there  is  a  cape  which  bears 
the  name  of  Curias.  Curium  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Argive  colony,  and  it  waa  one  of  the 
nine  royal  cities  of  Cyprus.  (Herod.,  5,  113 — Strab.. 
683.)    The  site  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  now 


Roman  writers.  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sam 
nitcs  visited  his  cottage,  they  found  him,  according  t< 
one  account,  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the  fireside,  am 
supping  out  of  a  wooden  bowl  ( Val.  Max.,  4.  3,  5) 
and,  according  to  another,  boiling  turnips  (hpovra  yoy 
I  yvXl6ae.—Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Maj„  c.  2).  On  their  at 
tempting  to  bribe  him  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  he  a 
once  rejected  their  offer,  exclaiming,  that  a  man  wh« 
could  be  content  to  live  as  they  saw  him  living.  ha* 
no  need  whatever  of  gold  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  mon 
glorious  to  conquer  the  possessors  of  il  than  to  posse  a 
it  himself. — His  scanty  farm  and  humble  cottage,  more 
over,  were  in  full  accordance  with  the  idea  which  Cu 
rius  had  formed  of  private  wealth  ;  for,  after  so  man; 
achievements  and  honours,  he  declared  that  citizen  i 
pernicious  one  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  (jugera 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence.  (Plin.,  18,  3. — Com 
pare  Sekott ,  ad  Aurel.  Viet ,  c.  33.)  Seven  ecrei 
was  the  number  fixed  by  law  on  the  expulsion  of  th< 
kings.  (Plin  ,  I.  e.) — According  to  Plmy,  Dentatui 
was  so  named  because  bom  xcitk  teeth  (cum  dentibus 
—Plin.  7,  16). 

Ccrtius,  M.,  a  Roman  youth,  who  devoted  himself 
for  hia  country,  to  the  gods  Manes.  B.C.  359.  Ac 
cording  to  the  account  given  by  Livy  (7,  6),  the  grourw 
near  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  in  consequence,  as  itt< 
historian  remarks,  cither  of  an  earthquake  or  some  oth- 
er violent  cause,  sank  down  to  an  immense  depth 
forming  a  vast  aperture;  nor  could  the  gulf  be  fillet 
up  by  all  the  earth  which  they  could  throw  into  it  A< 
last  the  soothsayers  declared,  that,  if  they  wished  th« 
Roman  commonwealth  to  be  everlasting,  they  must 
devote  to  ibis  chasm  what  constituted  the  principle 
strength  of  the  Roman  people.  Curtius,  on  hearing 
the  answer,  demanded  of  his  conntrymen  whether  they 
possessed  anything  so  valuable  as  their  arms  snd  rour 
sge  They  yielded  a  silent  assent  to  the  question  pot 
them  by  the  heroic  youth  ;  whereupon,  having  arravec 
himself  in  full  armour  and  mounted  ros  horse,  h« 
plunged  into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  aftet 
nrm  their  offerings,  and  quantities  of  the  frails  of  th< 
earth.  Valerius  Maximns  (6,  6,  3)  slates,  that  ih« 
earth  closed  immediately  over  bim.  Livy.  however 
speaks  of  a  lake  occupying  the  spot,  called  L+rm, 
Curtius.  In  another  part  of  h»  history  (1,  13).  h< 
mentions  this  same  lake  as  existing  in  ihe  lime  o 
Romulus,  and  as  having  derived  its  name  front  Mettit- 
Curtius.  a  Sabine  in  the  army  of  Titus  Tatms.  In  al 
probability  it  was  of  volcanic  origin,  since  the  early  ac- 
counts speak  of  its  great  depth,  and  was  not  produce* 
merely  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  as  Buries.* 
thinks.  (Antiquities  of  Rome.  vol.  3.  p.  219.)  Tar 
quinius  Pnscus  is  said  to  have  filled  up  this  lakes  a 
the  time  that  he  drained  the  whole  of  this  district  an*. 


Epixctpia.  implying  the  existence  of  a  bishop's  see,  a  |  constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima.    Possibly  h* 
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tore  b4?n  aided  in  this  by  a  Datura!  tunnel  gradually 
fanned  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  itself.  (Compare 
Anaufs  Hisury  of  Rome,  voL  I,  p.  511.) — II.  Quin- 
tal Kufos,  a  Latin  historian.    ( VuL.  Quinlus  I.) 

Ccscus  MaAisTearcs,  the  name  given  to  a  class 
«f  nagiatraciea  which  conferred  the  privilege  of  using 
lie  stua  curuhs  or  chair  of  slate.  This  was  anciently 
Bade  of  ivory,  or.  at  least,  adorned  with  it.  The  tna- 
ftMMcs  who  enjoyed  Una  privilege  were  the  dictator, 
consult,  prastor,  censors,  and  curule  ardiles.  They 
stt  oa  this  chair  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occa- 
ceas.  Tbose  commanders  who  triumphed  had  it  with 
ihesa  iq  therr  chariot.  Persons  whose  ancestors,  or 
had  borne  any  curule  office,  were  called 
and  had  the  jus  tmaginum.  They  who  were 
Um  am  of  the  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
is  uy  caruie  office,  were  called  homines  novt,  new 
sko.~As  regards  the  origin  of  the  term  curuhs, 
Festoa  deduces  it  from  eurrus,  "a  chariot,"  and  say  a, 
ttst  -  curule  magistrates"  were  so  called  because 
tart  were  accustomed  to  be  borne  along  in  chariots 
<~*m  curru  vcktbantur').  Aulus  Gcllius  (3,  18) 
also  remarks,  quoting,  at  the  same  time,  Gabius  Baa- 
mm,  thai  those  senators  who  had  borne  any  curule  ma- 1 
fttuacy  were  accustomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  be 
cantered  to  the  senate  in  chariots,  and  that  the  seat  in  | 
toe  ceanot  (sella  in  curru)  was  hence  denominated 
*  caruie"  (sett*  eurulis).  He  may  be  correct  aa  re* 
giids  the  mere  derivation  of  the  term,  but  he  is  cer- 
taiah  wrong  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives,  since 
Puny  expressly  states  (7,  43),  that  I,.  Melollus,  who 
sad  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  having 
otcoae  deprived  of  sight,  had  the  privilege  allowed 
tun  ef  being  conveyed  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot,  a 
/rater  granted  to  no  one  before  hit  time. — The  com- 
am  dentation  of  the  word  is  from  Cures,  a  town  of 
la*  Sabmes.  whence  this  Official  badge  is  said  by  some 
to  bite  been  borrowed.  Lipsius  favours  this  latter 
atrsMiogy     (De  Magistr.  Vet.  P.  R.,  c.  12.) 

Ceaaju  or  Comjci,  a  nation  occupying  the  southern 
sWuykv  of  the  mountains  which  separated  Susiana 
~he  Elymari  pos«  ssed  the  northern  de- 


The 

cbnttft.  Tae  Cusaaei  or  Cosstei  were  a  brave  pio- 
aVt,  sad  ti.e  Lmgs  of  Persia  were  frequently  compelled 
to  sarehaae  a  passage  over  these  mountains  from  them. 
Alexander  effected  one  by  taking  them  by  surprise. 
Afiugoous  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  crossing  ' 
aver.  According  to  Mannert,  this  people,  together 
wttb  the  Cardachi  and  some  other  neighbouring  tribes, 
•era  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Curds.  (Mannert, 
Cearr ,  vol.  6,  p.  493.) 

Cvtos.  a  nver  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the  Danube; 
ae»  the  Vag,  according  to  D'Anville.  Mannert,  how- 
em.  stakes  it  the  same  with  the  Granne  or  Gran. 
{Mannert.  Geogr.,  vol.  3.  p.  380,  in  notis  ) 

Ccnum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  eaat  of  Reate,  and 
aa  tae  right  bank  of  the  Velinua,  famed  as  an  aborigt- 
aai  city  of  great  antiquity  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  14  and  2, 
4*1  sad  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozto  Ratignano, 
mti  the  floating  island  on  its  surface.    (Senec ,  Nat. 
l^tfsr ,  3,  25  —Plin.,  2,  95  )    This  lake  waa  farther 
cWioguamed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Umbilicus,  or 
"  Navel"  (i.  e.,  centre)  of  Italy.    (Vorro,  ap.  Plin., 
X  11)   This  statement  is  found  by  D'Anville  (Anal. 
&ser ,  p.  165)  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to  the 
Srearfth  ef  Italy :  the  disUnce  from  Ostia  to  Culilne, 
tto>  rams  of  watch  are  to  be  seen  close  to  Paler  no,  a 
Cmta  Dm  cede,  being  seventy-six  mi  leu, 
;  from  thence  to  Castrum  Truentinum  on 
toe  Adriatic.    I  f  Cluveriua  is  right  in  reading  Korvjuj 
W  ionrn  ia  Stephanusof  Byxsntium,  who  quotes  the 
■bb*  freoi  the  Periegesis  of  Ctesias,  as  belonging  to  a 
cat  «f  the  Umbn.  we  may  adduce  the  aathonty  of  that 
esrh  eutonan  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  thia  town. 
C-jt.'.e  u  also  noticed  by  Strabo  (228)  for  Us  mineral 
su*n,  which  wece  accounted  salutary  for  many  dis- 
Dpd 


orders  ;  they  failed,  however,  in  their  effect  upon  Yea 
pasian,  who  ia  stated  to  have  died  here.  (Surf  .,  Vesp., 
24  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  317,  seqq.) 

CyInb,  according  to  Ovid,  a  fountain-nymph  of 
Sicily,  whose  stream  flowed  into  the  Anapus,  near  Syr- 
acuse. She  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  the  car 
of  Pluto,  when  that  god  was  carrying  off  Proserpina. 
The  irritated  deity  made  a  passage  for  himself  to  the 
lower  world  through  the  very  waters  of  the  fountain. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  5,  409,  stqq  )— Claudian,  on  the  other 
hand,  makes  Cyan©  one  of  the  attendants  of  Proser- 
pina, and  to  have  been  gathering  flowers  with  her  at 
the  tune  she  was  carried  off.  According  to  this  poet, 
she  pined  away,  and  dissolved  into  a  fountain  after  the 
abduction  of  the  goddess.  (Claudian,  it  rapt.  Pro- 
serp.,  2,  61. — 7d.  tb.,  3,  246,  seqq  )  Diodorus  Sicu- 
hts  gives  a  third  legend,  by  which  the  fountain  Cyan* 
ia  made  to  have  come  forth  from  the  opening  through 
which  Pluto  descended  with  Proserpina  to  the  shades. 
(Diod.  Sic,  6,  4.) — The  modem  name  of  the  fountain 
is  said  to  be  the  Pisma.  On  the  banka  of  this  stream 
grows  the  papyrus,  which  is  thought  by  Hoare  to  have 
been  brought  hither  from  Egypt  by  the  orders  of  Hiero. 
(Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  163  ) 

Cr AKffC/K,  two  small,  ragged  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  (Aman,  Pertpl. 
Mar.  Eux.,  ad  Jin.,  p.  137,  ed.  Wane.)  According 
to  Strabo,  one  was  near  the  European,  the  other  near 
the  Asiatic  side,  and  the  space  between  them  was 
about  twonty  stadia.  (Strab.,  319.)  There  was  an 
ancient  fsble  relative  to  these  islands,  that  they  floated 
about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  (Pomp.  Mela,  2,  7.)  Pliny  gives  the 
same  fable  (4,  1 3),  but  assigns,  at  the  same  time,  the 
true  cause  of  the  legend,  ft  arose  from  their  appear- 
ing, like  all  other  objects,  to  move  towards,  or  from 
each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (3, 601), 
had  a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the 
extremity  of  her  stem  (ttyAdcroio  axpa  xopvuba). 
Pindar  says,  that  they  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  more  swiftly  than  the  blasts,  until  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  (Pytk., 
4,  371,  seqq.)  On  which  passage  the  scholiast  re- 
marks in  explanation,  that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates 
they  should  become  "  rooted  to  the  deep"  whenever 
a  vessel  succeeded  in  passing  through  them  :  (F.ljtapro, 
AtanXevoaonc  vrwc  frtfcdijvai  rue  tier  par  ru  TreAayet). 
The  prediction  was  accomplished  by  the  Argo.  Phin- 
eus  (via?.  Argonauts;)  had  directed  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions to  let  fly  a  pigeon  when  tbey  were  near  these 
islands,  telling  them  that,  if  the  bird  came  safely 
through,  the  Argo  might  venture  to  follow  her.  They 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  prophet -prince ;  the  pi- 
geon paased  through  safely  with  the  loss  of  its  tail ; 
and  then  the  Argonauts,  watching  the  recession  of  the 
rocks,  and  aided  by  Juno  and  Minerva,  rowed  vigor- 
ously on,  and  passed  through  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  stem-works  of  their  vessel. — The  term  "  Cyaneaj" 
(Kvuveai),  i.  e  ,  "  dark  blue"  or  azure,"  is  referred 
by  the  scholissts  on  Euripides  (Med ,  2)  and  Apollo- 
nius Rhodius  (2.  317),  to  the  colour  of  these  rocks. 
In  the  description  of  Homer,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  a  more  poetic  torn  is  given  to  the  appella- 
tion. To  the  name  Cyaneaj  is  frequently  joined  that 
of  "  Sympleiiades"  ( iv/nrlnyude <■),  i  e  .  •«  the  Dash- 
ers," in  allusion  to  their  supposed  collision  when  ves- 
sels attempted  to  pass  through.  (Compare  Eurip , 
Mrd.,  2.  —  Kvaveac  SvuirAnyudac;  )  Juvenal  calls 
them  "concurrentia  saxa,  Cyaneas"  (1ft,  19),  and 
Ovid  (Met.,  7,  62)  has,  "  Qui  medvs  cmeurrere  in 
undts  dteuntur  monttt"  Homer  (Od.,  12,  61)  calls 
I  them  HAavarm.  "  The  Wanderers,"  snd  gives  the 
1  following  description  of  them :  "  There  there  are  lofty 
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rocks  ;  and  near  them  the  Teat  ware  of  the  dark  Am-  I  of  the  mountains,  and  each  individual  mass  compoair 


phitrite  resounds :  the  blessed  gods  call  them  the 
Wanderers.  Here  neither  bird*  pass  by,  nor  do  fear- 
ful doves  which  carry  ambrosia  to  father  Jove ;  but 
the  smooth  rock  always  takes  away  some  one  of 
them,  while  the  father  supplies  another  to  make  up 
their  number.  From  this  not  yet  baa  any  ship  of  men 
escaped,  whichever  has  come  to  it,  but  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  the  storms  of  pernicious  fire  take  away 
planks  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men  together.  That  ship, 
indeed,  only,  which  passes  over  the  sea,  haa  sailed  be. 
vond,  the  Argo,  a  care  to  all,  which  sailed  from  Mu . . . 
But  as  to  the  two  rocks,  the  one  reaches  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  sharp  top,  and  a  dark  cloud  surrounds 
it :  this,  indeed,  never  goes  away,  nor  doea  clearness 
ever  hold  possession  of  its  top,  either  in  summer  or  in 
nor  could  a  mortal  man  ascend  it,  or  de- 


them,  lean  from  the  north  to  the  south.  At  the  pou 
of  the  European  lighthouse,  we  found  the  sea  ten 
pestoous,  beating  against  immense  rocks  of  a  hard  at 
compact  lata :  these  rocks  have  separated  prisnut 
cally,  and  they  exhibit  aurfaces  tinged  by  tbe  oxide  t 
iron.  From  this  point  we  passed  to  the  Cyanean  isl 
upon  the  European  side  of  tbe  strait,  and  there  lande 
The  structure  of  the  rock,  whereof  the  island  consist 
corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  strata  already  d 
scribed:  but  the  substances  composing  it  were  pe 
haps  never  before  associated  in  any  mineral  ag^rt  yat 
They  all  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  modified  I 
6re,  and  to  have  been  cemented  during  tbe  boding  < 
a  volcano.  In  the  same  mass  may  be  observed  fraj 
ments  of  various-coloured  lata,  of  trap,  of  basalt,  at 
of  marble.  lu  the  fissures  appear  agate,  chalcedon 
not  if  be  had  twenty  hands  and  feet ;  for  the  I  and  quartz ;  but  in  friable  and  thin  veins,  not  hall  i 
rock  is  smooth  like  one  polished  around." — It  is  not  inch  in  thickness,  deposited  posterior  to  the  settling  < 
diilicult,  from  tbe  accounts  here  given,  adorned  though  |  tbe  stratum.    The  agate  appeared  in  a  vein  of  coi 


tbey  be  with  the  garb  of  poetry,  to  deduce  tbe  inference 
that  the  Cyanean  isles  were  originally  volcanic.  The 
"storms  of  pernicious  fire"  (*vpbc  o?j>oio  dveMxu) 
and  the  dark  cloud  (xvavin  ve+iXrj)  point  at  once  to 
this.  Hence,  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen 
relative  to  the  formation  of  the  Tbracian  Bosporus, 
and  the  enlargement  of  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea  (vid. 
Mediterranean  Mare),  the  agency  of  volcanoes  is  gen- 
erally asserted  by  tbe  one  party.  (Compare  Olivier, 
Voyage,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  62. — Geographic  Physique  it 
la  Mere  Noire,  par  Bureau  dc  la  Malic,  p.  365,  seqq .) 
Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the 
only  probable  change  in  the  region  of  the  Bosporus 


sidcrabie  extent,  occupying  a  deep  fissure  not  moi 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  coated  by  a  green  earth,  r 
sembling  some  of  the  latat  of  JEtna,  wbich  have  bet 
decomposed  by  aodiferous  vapours.  Tbe  summit  < 
this  insular  rock  is  the  most  favourable  situation  U 
surveying  the  mouth  of  the  canal ;  thus  viewed,  it  m 
tbe  appearance  of  a  crater,  whose  broken  aides  wei 
opened  towards  the  Black  Sea,  and,  by  a  smaller  aj 
ertur«,  towards  the  Bosporus.  The  Asiatic  aide  < 
the  strait  is  distinguished  by  appearances  similar  i 
those  already  described;  with  this  difference,  ttu 
opposite  to  the  island,  a  little  to  tbe  east  of  tbe  Am 
toliau  bgblbouse,  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars  may  b 


have  been  produced  by  a  gradual  sinking  of  a  discerned,  standing  upon  a  base  inclined  towards  it 


mu*t 

barrier  of  rocks,  and  that  even  this  must  have  occurred 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  all  historical  and  geographi- 
cal records.  They  add,  that  the  pretended  volcanic 
substances  brought  from  the  Bosporus  have  been 
proved  to  be  merely  fragments  of  ordinary  rocks 
(Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p  397,  Brussels  ed.)  It 
ia  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with 
the  strong  and  decided  language  of  Dr.  Clarke,  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  rock  of  which  the  Cyanean 
isles  consist,  as  well  as  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  shore  along  tbe  line  of  the  Bosporus.  "  The  Cy- 
aoee,"  he  remarks,  "  are  each  joined  to  the  main  land 
by  a  kind  of  isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  litis 
ia  inundated  ;  which  always  happens!  in  stormy 
Weather.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  isthmus,  con- 
necting either  of  them  with  the  continent,  was  for- 
merly visible.    The  disclosure  haa  been  probably 

owiug  to  that  gradual  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Black  |  self  in  his  treatment  of  the  Scythians,  a  body  of  who; 
Sea  before  noticed.  The  same  cause  continuing  to  J  had  taken  refuge  in  his  territories  in  consequence  of 
operate,  may  hereafter  lead  posterity  to  marvel  what  i  sedition.  He  received  them  kindly,  allowed  them  «ei 
is  become  of  tbe  Cyancas ;  and  this  may  also  account  J  llcments,  and  eveu  went  so  far  as  to  intrust  so  no 
for  their  multiplied  appearance  in  ages  anterior  to  the  i  children  to  their  care,  in  order  to  have  them  taugt 
time  of  Stcabo.  For  some  time  before  we  reached  tbe  Scythian  language  and  the  art  of  bending  the  bow 
the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  steering  close  along  its  Eu-  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  Scythians,  seem 
ropean  side,  we  observed  in  the  cliffs  and  hills,  even  I  tomed  to  go  forth  to  the  cbssc,  and  to  bring  back  | 


sea  ;  and,  when  examined  with  a  telescope,  exhibiun 
very  regular  prismatic  forms.  From  ail  tbe  precedin 
observations,  and  after  due  consideration  of  events  ri 
corded  in  history,  as  compared  with  the  pbenomer 
of  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable,  that  it 
bursting  of  tbe  Tbracian  Bosporus,  the  deluge  mer 
tioned  by  Diodoraa  Siculus,  and  the  draining  of  th 
waters  once  uniting  the  Black  S«a  to  the  Caspiat 
were  all  the  consequence  of  an  earthquake  caused  b 
subterranean  firea,  which  were  not  eitinct  at  the  tiro 
of  the  |iassage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  effects  c 
which  arc  still  visible."  (Clarke's  Travels — Russu 
Tartary,  and  Turkey — vol.  2,  p.  430,  seqq.) 

Cyaxasbs,  I.  a  king  of  tbe  Medes,  grandson  c 
Dejoces,  son  of  Pbraortea,  and  father  of  A  sly  ages.  11 
was  a  prince  of  violent  character  (Herodol ,  1,  73- 
Compare  Larcher,  ad  loc  ),  and  this  trait  displayed  i: 


to  their  summits,  a  remarkable  aggregate  of  hetero- 
geneous sUmy  substances,  rounded  by  attrition  in  wa- 
ter, imbedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet  differing 
from  the  usual  appearance  of  breccia  rocks  ;  for,  upon 
•  nearer  examination,  the  whole  mass  appears  to  have 
undergone,  first,  a  violent  action  of  fire  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  degree  of  friction  in  water  to  which  their  forma 
must  be  ascribed.  Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly 
consist  of  substances  so  modified.  The  stratum  form- 
ed by  this  singular  aggregate,  and  the  parte  composing 
it,  exhibited,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  an  inundation ;  having 
dragged  along  with  it  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture,  over  all  tbe  heights  above  the  present  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  deposited  tbem  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  lmt  that  a  torrent  bad  there 


the  king  some  of  tbe  game  obtained  by  (be  bunt,  rs 
turned  one  day  with  empty  bands.  Cyaxares  gav 
vent  to  his  temper  by  punishing  them  severely.  Th 
Scythians,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  which  the 
knew  to  be  unmerited,  resolved  to  slay  one  of  the  chi 
dren  confided  to  their  care,  and,  after  preparing  the  flea 
like  the  game  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring,  t 
serve  it  up  before  Astyages,  and  betake  themselves  in 
mediately  unto  Alyattea  at  Sardis.  Tbe  horrid  pla 
succeeded  but  too  well.  Cyaxarea  demanded  the  fi 
gitives  from  the  Lydian  monarch,  and  on  bis  refusal 
war  eneued.  This  war  lasted  for  fire  years :  in  th 
aixth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  predict* 
by  Thales,  separated  the  contending  armies.  Pea* 
was  soon  restored  through  the  mediation  of  I<abysM 
tus,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Syenneaia,  king  of  Cihcsi 


—      —    —  —  _  — —  — — - ~  i  -"—i  — >»■  — — /   j  »  — •  —   

passed  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    All  the  at  rota  [  (Hcrodot.,  1,  73,  teqq  )    Herodotus  also  inform*  u 
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1031.  that  Cyaxares  was  superior  in  valour  to  his 
*-ce»tors ;  that  be  was  the  first  who  regularly  trained 
'- «j  Asiatics  to  military  service  ;  dividing  the  troops, 
oieh  bad  been  imbodied  promiscuously  before  his 
t-ne,  mto  distinct  companies  or  lancers,  archers,  and 
rivalry.  The  historian  then  adds  parenthetically, 
•.  i  <  was  be  who  waged  war  with  the  Lydians ; 
danng  a  battle,  the  day  became  night").  This 
tbeticaJ  remark  evidently  refers  to  the  foregoing 
nt  of  the  eclipse.  We  are  next  informed,  that, 
subdued  all  Asia  above  the  river  Halys,  he 
with  all  that  were  under  his  command  against 
Niaeveb,  resolving  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
by  the  destruction  of  that  city.  After  he  had  defeat- 
ed the  Assyrians,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  ;  but  was 
fored  to  raise  it  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territories. 
For  a  numerous  army  of  Scythians,  headed  by  Ma- 
#»»«,  made  an  irruption  into  Media,  defeated  him  in  a 
tied  battle,  and  reduced  him  and  all  Upper  Asia, 
x--le r  subjection  to  them,  for  eighl-and-twenty  years. 
•Herodot  ,  I,  103,  seqq  )  Then,  in  revenge  for  their 
filling  impositions  and  exactions,  he  slew  their  chief- 
labs,  when  intoxicated,  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  had 
v  med  them,  and,  expelling  the  rest,  recovered  his  for- 
r.*r power  and  possessions.  (Herodot.,  1,  196  )  After 
this,  the  Medes  took  Nineveh  and  subdued  the  Assy- 
rian provinces,  all  except  the  Babylonians,  their  con- 
federates  tn  the  war  Cvaxares  died  after  having 
forty  vears,  including  twenty-eight  years  of 
Scrthian  dominion. — Hale  fixes  the  time  of  the 


that  was  predicted  by  Thales,  as  above  stated, 
so  the  18th  of  May,  D  C  603,  at  9  hours  and  30  tnin- 
res  in  the  morning     He  makes  this  eclipse  to  have 
bees  a  total  one,  and  the  moon's  shadow  to  have  trav- 
f-wd  the  earth's  disk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ha- 
h/a, the  boundary  of  the  two  contending  kingdom*  at 
a  four  day.     (Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  4, 
p  U.  td  ed  )    The  *ame  learned  writer  makes  Cyax- 
iks  !  to  have  been  the  same  with  Kai  Kobad,  whom 
Kribond.  and  other  Persian  historians  give  as  the 
fonder  of  the  second  or  Kaianian  dynasty     He  idcn- 
•«  him   also  with  the  Ahasucrus  of  Scripture. 
Hsit  s  Analysis,  vol.  4,  p.  76,  81  )    According,  how- 
ever, to  another  modern  writer,  Cvaxares  is  the  same 
the  monarch  styled  Gastasp.    (HSlty,  Djemsrhid, 
Pendn.  Ac  ,  p.  S3,  seqq  ,  Hanov.,  1829  .)— II.  Son 
sf  Astjagea,  succeeded  n  s  father  at  the  age  of  49 
Being  naturally  of  an  easy,  indolent  disposi- 
tM*,  and  fond  of  his  amusements,  he  left  the  burden 
unitary  affairs  and  the  rare  of  the  government  to  Cy- 
ras, his  nephew  and  son-in-law.  who  married  his  only 
dssdster.  and  was,  therefore,  doubly  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed turn     Xenophon  notices  this  marriage  as  taking 
c«  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon     (Cyrop.,  8,  28  ) 
to  this  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  obiccts :  "This 
,  saith  Xenophon.  was  reported  to  be  very 


and  used  to  play  with  Cyrui  when  they 
both  children,  and  to  say  that  she  would  marry 
foal;  and,  therefore,  they  were  much  of  the  same  age. 

yitnn  saith,  that  Cyrus  married  her  after  the  la- 
tag  of  Babylon  ;  but  she  was  thru  an  old  woman.  It  is 
•as*  probable  that  he  married  her  while  she  was  young 
sad  handsome,  and  he  a  young  man.**    (Chron.,  p 

•  a  .  Newton  sapposes  that  Darius  the  Mede  was 
At  »m  of  Cvaxares.  and  couain  of  Cyrus  ;  and  that 
Cyras  rebelled  against,  and  dethroned  him  two  years 
snsr  the  capture  of  Babylon.  But  this  is  unfounded  : 
for  Darns*  the  Mede  was  sixteen  years  older  than  Cy- 
ras. We  mav  therefore  rest  assured  that  he  was  Cy- 
tuass  himself,  and  none  else.  (Half's  Analysis  of 
CinmaUey.  vol  4.  p  R*.  td  rd  ) 

Cvarsv.  a  name  of  Cybele.  used  by  the  poets  when 

•  bag  fenul  M  d  The  form  Oybelle  is  some- 
»•**,  though  with  less  propnt  iv,  employed  for  a  sim- 

( Com  pare  the  Greek  forms  KvoiXn  and 
and  consul:  Draktnlwrck,  ad  Sil.  llai.,  17, 


8 — Hey  nr.  ad  Virg.,  JBn  ,  3.  Ill — Dortng,  ad  Co- 
full.,  63,  9. — Hetnsius,  ad  Prudcni.,  irepi  ore$.  10. 
196  —  Brouekhus.,  ad  Froprrt  ,  3,  15,  36 — Forcelli 
!  ni,  Lei.  Tot.  Lot.,  $.  n.  Cybebe.) 

Cvat  i.k  (for  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  rid  Cybebe  X 
I  a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ca?lus  and  Terra,  and  distin- 
|  guished  by  the  appellation  of  "  Mother  of  the  Uods," 
or  "  Great  Mother."    The  Phrygians  and  Lydians  re- 
garded her  as  the  goddess  of  nature  or  of  the  earth. 
Her  temples  stood  on  the  summits  of  hills  or  mount- 
ains, such  as  Dindymus,  Berecyntus,  Sipylus,  and 
others.    She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Pesswus, 
in  Galalia,  above  which  place  rose  Mount  Dindymus, 
whence  her  surname  of  Dindymene.    Her  statue  in 
this  city  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  aerolite,  which 
was  held  to  be  her  heaven-sent  image,  and  which  was 
removed  to  Kome  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.    The  legend  of  Cybele  and  Atya  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  its  various  forms  (rid.  Atys),  and 
the  explanation  given  on  that  occasion  may  here  be  re- 
peated, that  Atys  was,  in  fart,  an  incarnation  of  the 
sun.    The  account  of  Diodorus,  as  usual,  is  based  upon 
the  system  of  Euhemerus,  by  which  a  mortal  origin  was 
sought  to  be  established  for  all  the  heathen  divinities. 
According  to  this  writer,  Cybele  was  daughter  to  King 
Ma>on  and  his  queen  Dindyme.    She  was  exposed  by 
her  father  on  Mount  Cybelus,  where  she  was  suckled 
by  panthers  and  lionesses,  and  was  afterward  reared 
by  shepherdesses,  who  named  her  Cybele.  When 
she  grew  up,  she  displayed  great  skill  in  the  healing 
art,  and  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  children  and  cat- 
tle.   They  thence  called  her  the  mountain-mother. 
While  dwelling  in  the  woods  she  formed  a  strict  friend- 
ship  with  Marsyas,  and  had  a  love-affair  with  a  youth 
named  Atys  or  Altis.    She  was  afterward  ark  now  I 
edged  by  her  parents ;  but  her  father,  on  discovering 
her  intimacy  with  Atys,  seixed  that  unhappy  youth  and 
put  hun  to  death.    Grief  deprived  Cybele  of  her  rea- 
son :  with  dishevelled  locks  sho  roamed  to  the  sound 
of  the  drums  and  pipes  which  ahc  had  invented,  over 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  even  as  far  as  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  teaching  mankind  agriculture : 
her  companion  was  still  the  faithful  Marsyas.  Mean- 
time a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  Phrygia  ;  the  oracle, 
being  consulted,  dircctt-d  that  the  body  of  Atys  should 
be  buried,  and  divine  honours  be  paid  to  Cybele.  A 
stately  temple  was  accordingly  erected  to  her  at  Pea- 
sinus  by  King  Midas.    (Ihod.  Sic,  3,  58,  seq.)  It 
is  apparent  from  this  account,  pragmalixed  as  it  is. 
that  Cybele,  Marsyas,  and  Atys  were  all  ancient  Phry- 
gian deities. — Like  Asiatic  worship  in  general,  that  ol 
Cybele  was  entkusiaslic.    Her  priests,  named  Galli 
and  Corybantcs.  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and 
howlings,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  sound- 
ing pipes,  and  cutting  their  Besh  with  knives.  The 
box-tree  and  cypress  were  considered  ns  sacred  toner , 
as  from  the  former  she  made  the  pipes,  and  Atys  was 
said  to  have  been  changed  into  the  latter.   We  find  from 
Pindar  and  the  dramatists,  that  the  worship  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  were  common  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Athens,  in  their  lime.    (Find ,  Pyth., 
3.  ]37.—Sckol ,  ad  loe  —Eunp.,  HippeL,  143—  Id, 
Barck..  78  —  Id  .  /*>/.,  1321  )    The  worship  of  Cyb- 
ele, as  has  already  l>een  remarked,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.U  C. 
547,  when  a  solemn  embassy  was  sent  to  Attains, 
king  of  Pergamus,  to  request  the  image  at  Pessinus, 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven.    The  monarch  readily 
yielded  compliance,  and  the  goddess  was  conveyed  to 
the  Italian  capital,  where  a  stately  temple  was  built  to 
receive  her,  and  a  solemn  festival,  named  the  Megale- 
sia,  was  celebrated  every  year  in  her  honour.  (Lr*., 
29,  14  —  Orid,  Fast.,  4.'  179,  seqq  )    As  the  Greeks 
had  confounded  her  with  Rhea,  so  the  Latins  made  hei 
one  with  their  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  (Lu 
eret.,  2,  M8»«ff.— TWg .,  ^n.,  3,  104  ;  6.  785,  dtc.) 
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—In  works  of  irt  Cybele  exhibit*  the  matronly  air  and 

composed  dignity,  which  distinguish  Juno  and  Cere*. 
Sometimes  she  is  veiled,  and  seated  on  a  throno  with 
lions  at  her  side ;  at  other  times  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Her  head  is  alwsya  crowned  with 
towers.  She  frequently  bests  on  a  drum,  and  bears  a 
■centre  in  her  hand.  iKcightlcys  Mythology,  p.  223, 
wy/  ) — The  name  Cybele  is  derived,  by  some,  from 
the  cymbals  (nifitjoc,  niftCaXa)  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  goddess.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suppose  her  so 
called,  because  represented  usually  in  her  more  mys- 
terious character,  under  a  ^lobular  or  else  square  form: 
(Xtjirai  de  xai  KuCt/jj  «to  tov  kv6ikuv  axip-orof, 
taru  yeufurpiav,  r)  yr/.—Jjex.  .4*1/19.,  Frag,  tn  Htrm. 
Gramm. — Knight's  Inquiry,  $  42,  Class.  Journ.,  vol. 
23.  p.  233. — For  an  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Cybele, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here,  consult  Gutg- 
ruaut,  vol.  2,  pi.  1,  p.  67,  seqe  ) 

Cvbistka,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  of 
Cauonia,  aud  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Cic, 
Ep  ad  Fam.,  15,  2  et  A—Ep  ad.  Alt.,  6,  20.)  Ci- 
cero made  it  hia  headquarters  during  his  command  in 
Cilicia.  I<eake  is  inclined  to  place  Cybistra  at  Kara- 
hissar,  near  Mazaca,  but  this  position  does  not  agree 
with  Strata's  account.  D'Auville  hsd  imagined,  from 
a  aimilarity  of  name,  that  Cybistra  might  be  represented 
by  BtuUrck,  a  small  place  near  the  source  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Halys  ;  but  it  is  not  said  whether 
there  are  any  remains  of  antiquity  at  Bustereh,  and, 
bcsitle*,  I^akc  affirms,  that,  according  to  the  Arabian 
geographer  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  truo  name  of  the  place 
is  Kostere.  (Asia  Minor,  p.  63.)  Cybistra  is  men- 
tioned by  Hierocles  among  the  Episcopal  citiea  of 
Cappadocia.  (HurocL,  p.  700.— Maniurt,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  236,  262.) 

Cyclades,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greets 
to  that  cluster  (*i>*Aoj-)  of  islands  which  encircled 
Delos.  Strabo  (466)  says,  that  the  Cyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  as  wc  learn  from  Arlemi- 
dorus,  were  Ceos,  Cylhnos,  Scriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Cimolos,  Prepesinthos,  Olcaron.  Paros,  Naxos,  Syros, 
Myconoa,  Tcnos,  Andros,  and  Gyaros,  which  last,  bow- 
ever,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from 
Ha  being  a  mere  rock,  as  also  Prepesinthos  and  Olea- 
ros. — It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians,  that  the 
Cyclades  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cari- 
ans,  and  I  sieges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  them 
formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  tilt  tbcv  were 
conquered  and  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  (Thucyd., 
I,  4.—Herodot.,  1,  171.)  These  islands  were  subse- 
quently occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycratea,  ty- 
rant of  Kamos,  and  the  Persians.  (Herodot.,  5,  28.) 
But,  after  the  battle  of  Mycalc,  they  became  dependant 
on  the  Atbeniana.    (Thucyd.,  1.  94.) 

CvcUci  pocta,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  gram- 
marians to  a  class  of  minor  bards,  who  selected,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  productions,  things  transacted  as  well 
during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after ;  and  who. 
io  treating  of  these  subjects,  confined  themselves  with- 
in a  certain  round  or  cycle  of  fable  (*v«Aof,  circulus). 
In  order  to  understand  the  subject  more  fully,  we  must 
observe,  that  there  waa  both  a  Mythic  and  a  Trojan 
cycle.  The  former  of  these  embr  ced  the  whole  se- 
ries of  fable,  from  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  latter  comprised  the 
fatties  that  had  reference  to,  or  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  first  class  were 
Theogomes,  Cosmogonies,  Titanomachies,  and  the 
like;  of  the  second,  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  Lesches, 
Staainus.  and  other*.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  cyclic 
/as  applied,  as  a  mark  of  contempt,  to  two  species  of 
poems,;  one,  where  the  poet  confined  himself  to  a  trite 
and  hackneyed  round  (kvkAov)  of  particulars  (compare 
Horal.,  Ep.  ad  Pit.,  132) ;  the  other,  where,  from  an 
te  of  the  true  nature  of  epic  poetry  and  of  the 

zm 


art  itaelf,  the  author,  with  tedious  miontanet h,  re- 
counted all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  wot, 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  same  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  the  norjol 
Lcda  and  the  eggs.  (Compare  Hcync,  Ezcurt.  \,U 
£n.,  2,  vol.  2,  p.  268,  ed.  Ltps.) 

Cvc lopm,  a  fabltd  race,  of  gigantic  «ize,  hinnf 
but  one  eye,  large  and  round,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
their  forehead,  whence,  according  to  the  common  it- 
count,  their  name  was  derived,  from  Kis/jor,  "a  circu- 
lar opening,*'  and  u^i,  "an  rye."    Homer  raikw 
Ulysses,  after  having  left  the  country  of  the  \Mxn- 
caters  (Ixttophagi),  to  have  sailed  on  westward,  and  W 
have  come  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes,  which  coe'd  not  bm 
been  very  far  distant,  or  the  poet  would  in  that  cue, 
as  he  alwaya  does,  have  specified  the  number  of 
occupied  in  the  voyage.    The  Cyclopes  are  described 
by  him  as  a  rude  and  lawless  race,  who  neither  planted 
nor  sowed,  but  whose  land  was  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce for  tbem,  of  itself,  wheat,  barley,  and  vine*. 
They  bad  no  social  institutions,  neither  assemblies  nor 
laws,  but  dwolt  separately,  each  in  his  cave.  00  lbs 
tops  of  lofty  mountains,  and  esch,  without  regard  ts 
others,  governed  his  own  wife  and  children.   The  id- 
venture  of  Ulysses  with  Polyphemus,  one  of  this  nee, 
wUl  be  found  under  the  latter  article.    Nothing  i»  nd 
by  Homer  respecting  the  size  of  the  Cyclopes  is  fea- 
eral,  but  every  effort  ia  -made  to  give  an  exsggersied 
idea  of  that  of  Polyphemus.    Hence  some  have  im- 
agined that,  according  to  the  Homeric  idea,  tbe  Cy- 
clopes were  not  in  general  of  auch  huge  dimension!  or 
cannibal  babita  as  the  l>arJ  assigns  to  Polyphemus  bam- 
self.    For  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  ordinary  Cyclops-race,  but  the  son  of  Neptune  and 
a  sea- nymph;  and  he  ia  also  said  to  have  been  the 
strongest  of  the  Cyclopes.    (Od.,  1,70.)  Laterpoeu, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  supplying  whatever  the  faWe 
wanted  in  this  respect,  and  hence  Virgil  describes  the 
whole  rare  as  of  gigantic  stature,  and  compares  ucm 
to  so  many  tall  forest-trees.    ( Mn.,  3, 680  )  It  unot 
a  little  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  description  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  general,  nor  of  Polyphemus  in  par- 
ticular, is  there  any  notice  taken  of  their  being  ooe- 
eyed  ;  yet,  in  the  account  of  the  blinding  of  ihelsttit, 
it  teems  to  be  assumed  as  a  thing  well  known.  V»* 
may  hence,  perhaps,  infer,  that  Homer  followed  the 
usual  derivation  of  the  name. — Thus  much  for  ike 
Homeric  account  of  the  Cyclopes.    In  Hesiod,  on  ia* 
other  hand  (Theog ,  139,  wee.),  we  hsve  what  »p- 
pears  to  be  tbe  earlier  legend  respecting  the»e  fabled 
beings,  a  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  Odyssey  was  composed  by  a  poet  later  than  He- 
siod, and  not  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad.   In  tbe  Theog- 
ony  of  Hesiod,  the  Cyclopes  arc  only  three  in  number, 
Brontes,  Stcropea,  and  Arges.    They  arc  the  son*  of 
Uranus  and  Gea  (Ccelus  and  Terra),  and  their  em- 
ployment ia  to  fabricate  the  thunderbolt  for  Jo*e. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  every  other  respect  like  (rod* 
excepting  the  one,  single  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads,  a  circumstance  from  which  Hesiod  »b*> 
like  Homer,  deduces  their  general  nsme :  "Their 
name,"  says  the  poet,  "  was  Cyclopes,  because  a  •in- 
gle, round  eye  lay  in  their  forehead."    (Thtpg ,  14*, 
scq.)    In  the  individual  names  given  by  Heuod,  »• 
have  evidently  the  germe  of  the  whole  fable    The  Cy- 
clopes are  the  energies  of  the  sky,  the  thunder,  tbt 
lightning,  and  the  rapid  march  of  tbe  latter  (Bronte*, 
from  fifjovTtj,  thunder. — Strropes,  from  eTipvri.  '** 
lightning. — Arges,  from  upy-tjc,  rapid).    In  sccord»"f» 
with  this  idea,  the  term  Kv«/>«y>  (Cyclops)  itself  m»f 
be  regarded  as  a  simple,  not  a  compound  term,  of  «* 
aame  class  with puivip,  KipKuty,  K/apoV',  Ilr?^<';  »» 
the  word  kvkXoc:  being  the  root,  we  may  make  the  Cy- 
clopes to  be  the  Whtrlcrs,  or,  to  deaignste  them  by  a 
Latin  name,  the  Volruli.     (Compare  Hermann.  « 
Mythol.  Greet.  Antiguiss.—Opuic.,  vol.  2,  p  17*0 
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When  the  Thunder,  the  Lightning,  and  the  rapid 
Flame  ha  J  been  converted  by  poetry  into  one-eyed 
r«(<ta.  end  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  voka- 
aoes.  it  was  an  easy  process  to  convert  them  into 
smiths,  the  assistants  of  Vulcan.  (Cathm.  H.  m 
XW.  46,  *<qq—V,rg,  Georg.,  4,  173— .fin.,  8, 
416,  f?;  )    As  they  were  now  artists  in  one  line,  it 


fate  no  surprise  to  find  them  engaged  in  a  task  adapt 
ed  to  their  huge  strength,  namely,  that  of  rearing  the 
massive  walls  of  Tiryns.  for  which  purpose  they  were 
ot  Prortus  from  Lycia.  (Sckol.  ad  Eurtp , 
953 — Knghtley'a  Mythology,  p.  259,  ttqq.) 
,  the  name  Cyclopian,  is  applied  to  this  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  respecting  which  we  will  give 
me  explanation  at  the  close  of  this  article.— This  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  has  led  some  to  imagine,  that 
tar  Cyclopes  were  nothing  more  than  a  caste  or  race  of 
rawer*,  or*  rather,  workers  in  quarries,  who  descended 
Ktfo,  and  came  forth  from,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with 
a  lamp  attached  to  their  foreheads,  to  light  them  on 
their  way,  and  which  at  a  distance  would  appear  like  a 
»ing  eve  :  an  explanation  more  ingenious  than 
(HirL,  Gcsckttkte  der  Baukunsl,  vol  1, 
p  198 — Agatkmrck,ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250.)  Another 
•oiuiioQ  is  that  which  refers  the  name  Cyclops  to  the 
circular  buildings  constructed  by  the  Pelasgi,  of  which 
irkable  a  specimen  in  what  is  called 
of  Atreus.  at  Mycena.  From  the  form 
of  these  buddings,  resembling  within  a  hollow  cone  or 
the  round  opening  at  the  top,  the  indtvid- 
:ted  them  are  thought  to  have  derived 
thttr  anpcUation.  <  Aru.tr,  Hellas,  vol  1.  p.  440. — 
Compare  Gcti'a  Argolu,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Homeric  Cyclopes,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  island  of  Sicily.  But  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 
in  the  poet  to  place  the  Cyclopes,  a  race  contemning 
ike  soda,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  and  in  which  were 
of.  the  Son.  The  distance,  too, 
►n  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  and  that  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, cootd  not  have  been  very  considerable ;  since, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  not  given  in  days 
and  sights,  a  mode  of  meaaureinent  always  adopted  by 
Homer  when  the  distance  mentioned  is  a  great  one. 
Evervthrog  conspire*,  therefore,  to  induce  the  belief, 
that  the  Gv dopes  of  Homer  were  placed  by  him  on  the 
eeast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
ser. (Compare  Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  teqq  ) 
Tier  who  make  them  to  have  dwelt  in  Sicily  blend  an 
aid  tradition  with  one  of  more  recent  date.  This  last 
took  its  rise  when  /Etna  and  the  Li  pari  isl- 
re  assigned  to  Vukan,  by  the  popular  belief 
day.  a«  his  workshops;  which  could  only  have 
.-Etna  had  become  better  known,  and 
Moschylus.  in  the  isle  of  I<emnos,  had  ceased 
te  he  voicamc — Before  we  conclude  this  article,  a  few 
will  be  made  on  the  subject  of  Cyclopian 
This  style  of  building  is  frequently  al- 
iaded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  fact,  every  archi- 
tectural work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  to  the  exc- 
retion of  which  human  labour  appeared  inadequate, 
was  ascribed  to  the  Cyclopes.  (Eurtp  ,  Ipk.  in  Aul., 
5*4  —Id.,  litre.  Fur.,  16.— /d.,  Troad.,  108.— Stra- 
as,  373. — 8cmec.%  Here.  Fur.,  996  —  Stattut,  Theb, 
4,  1*1. — Fa.u*o.n.,  2,  25.)  The  general  character  of 
is  immense  blocks  of  atone,  with- 
;ox.  placed  upon  each  other,  sometimes  irreg- 
riy .  and  with  smaller  stones  tilling  up  the  interstices, 
Betimes  m  regular  and  horizontal  rows.  The  Cy- 
st vie  is  commonly  divided  into  four  eras.  The 
£rtt  or  oiii.  st,  is  that  employed  at  Tiryns  and  Mycc- 
,  consisting  of  blacks  of  various  sixes,  some  of  them 
i  of  which  are,  or  were  once, 
The  second  era  is  marked 
ay  polygonal  stones,  which  nevertheless  fit  into  each 
•iUa  wu*  great  nicety.    Specimens  exist  at  Delphi, 


.- 


«*ry  large,  the 
fcjfi  -jti  with  si 


Iulis,  and  at  Cosa  in  Etruria.  In  this  style  there  are 
no  courses.  The  third  era  appears  in  the  Phocrau 
cities,  and  in  some  of  Boeotia  and  Argolis.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  work  being  made  in  courses,  and  the 
stones,  though  of  unequal  size,  being  of  the  same 
height.  The  fourth  and  youngest  style  presents  hori- 
zontal courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same 
height,  but  formed  of  stones  which  are  all  rectangular. 
This  style  is  chiefly  confined  to  Attica.  (Hamilton, 
Archaolog.,  15,  320  )  Drawings  of  Cyclopian  walls 
arc  given  in  Gell't  Argolu,  pi.  7. — Mteali,  Anlichi 
Monumenti,  tav.  9,  10.  11.  *& — Htrt,  Geichichte  der 
Baukvntt,  tat".  7,  fig.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  The  moot  ra- 
tional opinion  relative  to  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  anti- 
quity, is  that  which  ascribes  their  erection  to  the  an- 
cient Pelasgi.  (Dodtcell,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  219. — Htrt, 
Getek.  der  Bauk.,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  dec.) 

Cycjscs,  I.  a  son  of  Mars,  killed  by  Hercules.  As 
the  latter  was  passing  by  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pa- 
gasa>,  he  was  opposed  by  Cycnus,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  those  who  brought  the  sacrifices 
to  the  god.  Both  Cycnus  and  bia  parent  Mars  were 
standing  in  the  same  chariot  ready  for  the  conflict. 
Hercules  engaged,  and  alew  the  former ;  and  when 
Mars,  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  his  son,  would 
avenge  him,  he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the 
spear  of  the  hero.  The  two  combats  are  described  in 
the  Hesiodean  fragment  called  the  "  Shield  of  Hercu- 
les." (Kid.  Hesiod.) — II.  A  son  of  Neptune,  whom 
his  father  had  made  invulnerable.  He  fought  on  the 
aide  of  the  Trojans  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  and 
had  Achilles  for  an  antagonist.  -When  the  latter  saw 
that  bia  weapons  were  of  no  effect,  he  took  advantage 
of  a  fall  on  the  part  of  Cycnus,  occasioned  by  a  stone 
with  which  he  came  in  contact,  as  he  was  retreating 
before  the  Grecian  hero,  and  choked  him  to  death  by 
means  of  the  strap  of  hia  helmet.  Neptune  immedi- 
ately changed  the  corpse  of  his  son  into  a  awan  (kvk- 
koc,  cyenmt.  — Ond,  Met.,  12,  72.  teqq.) — III.  Son  of 
Stheneleus,  and  king  ef  the  Ligurians.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  friend  of  Phaethon'a,  and  waa  aland ing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po  when  the  sisters  of  the  latter 
were  transformed  into  poplars.  While  mourning  at 
the  sight  he  was  himself  changed  into  a  swan.  (Ovid, 
Met,,  2,367  ) 

Cydias,  a  painter,  born  in  the  island  of  Cythnus, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  who  flourished  Olymp.  104. 
Hortensius,  the  orator,  purchased  his  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  144,000  sesterces  (nearly  8r>6tK>).  This 
same  piece  was  afterward  transferred  by  Agrippa  to  the 
portico  of  Neptune.  (Plin.,  35,  40.— Dio  Cast.,  53, 
27.) 

Cydippc.    Vid.  Acontius. 

Cydwos,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campcstris,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  sea  a  little 
below  Tarsus,  Which  stood  on  its  banks.  (Xen., 
Anah.,  1.2)  Its  waters  were  extremely  cold,  and 
Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  batbing  in  them  when 
overheated  and  fatigued.  The  illness  of  Alexander  re- 
sulting from  this,  is  connected  with  the  well-known 
story  of  the  physician  Philip,  (vlrrion,  Exp.  Alex., 
2,  4  —  Quint.  Curt.,  3,  4.  7,  »eqq.)  The  river  Cyd- 
nus  expanded  about  a  mile  below  Tarsus,  near  the 
aea,  and  formed  a  port  for  the  city,  called  Rhegma, 
or  the  aperture.  (Strabo,  672.)  The  Geogr.  Nub. 
Clima,  4,  p  5,  givea  the  castle  of  Arlow  as  the  har- 
bour of  Tarsus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
65.)  The  Cydnus  is  now  the  TertoQt,  and,  according 
to  Captain  Beaufort,  is  at  present  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats  ;  though  within  the  bar  that  ob- 
structs tho  entrance,  it  is  deep  enough,  and  about  160 
foct  wide.  That  thia  river  was  navigable,  however, 
anciently,  we  loam  from  Plutarch's  description  of  Cle- 
opatra'e  splendid  pageant  in  sailing  down  ita  stream ; 
a  passage  so  well  known  to  the  English  reader  fron. 
Sbakspeare's  beautiful  version.    (Plut.,  Far.  Ant.,  c 
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25.)  Capt.  Beaufort  observes,  that  the  sea  must  have 

retired  considerably  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydues  ; 
«incc,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  mi  miles  from  Tarsus,  and  now  that  dis- 
Unce  M  more  than  doubled.  (/Carenumm,  p.  275. — 
Cramers  Ana  Mtmar,  vol.  2,  p.  344.) 

Cvwonia.  (be  moat  ancient  city  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  (Strabo,  476.)  it  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Cydoncs  of  Homer  (Od,  3,  292),  whom 
Strabo  considered  as  indigenous.  Out  Herodotus  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having 
been  exiled  by  Poly  crates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they 
had  expelled  the  Zacynthiana.  Six  years  afterward, 
the  Saimans  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engagement 
by  the  „£ginet«  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captivi- 
ty: the  town  then  probably  reverted  to  its  ancient 
possessors  the  Cvdonians.  (Hrrodot-,  3,  59.)  It 
stood  on  the  northern  roast  of  ihe  northwestern  part 
of  Crete,  aad  was  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  city 
of  the  whole  island,  since,  in  the  civil  wars,  it  with- 
stood the  united  forces  of  Cnosus  and  Gortyna  after 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete.  From 
Cydonia  the  quince-tree  was  first  brought  into  Italy, 
and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  malum  Cydoiuum,  or 
Cvdoiuan  apple.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  best  of  the 
Cretan  archers.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  of  Jrramu  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  365,  acq.) 

Cvoaiaa.  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Manaert  supposes  it 
to  hate  been  the  same  withl.aod  icca,  on  the  confines 
of  three-  provinces,  Caria<  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and 
situate  on  the  Lycus,  which  flows  into  the  Mssender. 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.)  Herodotus  speaks  of 
a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara  by  Croesus,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion defining  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia  ;  so 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
countries  at  least.    (Herodot ,  7,  30.) 

CvLLievs,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor,  according  to 
Seneca,  Valonua  Flaccus,  Claudian,  and  Martial,  but, 
according  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.  (Vtrg.,  G.,  3,  90 ) 
The  point  ia  gravely  discussed  by  La  Cerda  and  Mar- 
tyn,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  both  come  ia,  what  might  have  easily 
been  surmised,  that  the  steed  in  question  waa  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  two  Dioscuri.  Statius,  in  his 
poem  on  Doinitian'a  horse,  mentions  Cyllarus  as  serv- 
ing the  two  brothers  alternately.  (Sylv.,  1 ,  1 ,54.)  Ste- 
sichoru*  also,  according  to  Suidas,  says  that  Mercury 
gave  Phlogeus,  and  Harpsgus,  and  Cyllarus  to  both 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Stud.,  a.  v.  KvXkapoe.)  In  the 
Etymol.  Mag.  it  is  stated,  that  Mercury  gave  them 
Phlogeus  and  Harpagus,  but  Juno,  Exalilhua  and  Cyl- 
larus.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  544,  64.) 

Cyluknk,  I.  the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  Chiarenza. — II.  The  loftiest  and  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Arcadia,  rising  between  Stym- 
phalus  and  Pheneos,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
was  said  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllcn,  the  son  of  Ela- 
tua,  and  wss,  according  to  the  poets,  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  on  the 
summit  Hence  the  epithet  Cyllenius  applied  to  him. 
(Pausan.,  8,  17.— Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Merc.,  1. — Pind.. 
Olymp.,  8,  129  — //,  2,  603  —Vtrg.,  Mn.,  8,  138.) 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
matea  by  some  ancient  geocrraphers  at  twenty  stadia, 
by  others  at  fifteen.  (Strabo,  388.)  The  modern 
name  is  Zyria..  (Grits  Ihn.,  p.  168.)  Pouqueville 
calls  it  Ckelmos.    ( Voyage  de  la  Greet,  vol.  6,  p.  339.) 

Cvn-KNios,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mercury,  from  bis 
having  been  born  on  Mount  Cyllene. 

Cyma,  the  most  considerable  of  the  cities  of  ,Eolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  snd  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Phocsa. 
This  place,  eometimea,  but  less  correctly,  called  Coma, 
waa  surnamed  Phriconis.  because  its  founders  had 
tied  for  some  time  around  Mount  Phricium  in 
398 


previooa  to  crossing  over  into  Asia.  On  tbeir  umv 
in  iEolia,  they  found  that  country  in  the  poswu  « 
of  the  Pelasgi;  but  the  latter,  who  had  lusumtd 
great  tosses  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  onaine  to 
offer  any  resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  successively 
founded  Neonlichos  and  Cyma,  though,  according  to 
some  traditions,  there  existed  already  a  place  of  that 
name,  so  called  from  Cyme,  one  of  the  Aumuku. 
(Strabo,  623  —  Steph.  Byz  ,  s.  v.  Ktyio  )  Cyras  aw 
otto  among  the  many  cities  which  laid  claim  to  1st 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  Hcmoo  » 
ther  waa  born  m  thia  place,  the  poet  himself,  hoe- 
ever,  in  A  sera  in  Bceotia  Ephorus,  alio,  om  of 
the  moat  distirguisbed  historians  of  Greece,  bui*m» 
works  are  unfortunately  lost,  was  a  native  of  Cyan. 
A ud  yet  this  city,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  tt  de- 
rived from  the  birth  of  such  talented  indiraiuals,  as* 
by  no  means  generally  famed  for  the  genius  and  wit  of 
its  crttxens.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  prorerbnlr/ 
taxed  with  stupidity  and  slowness  of  spprehco^oc. 
(Strabo,  622  —  Smut.,  'Oyer  tic  Kvttaiovc.—Pltt, 
Vit.  Cas.,  c.  61.) — In  the  reign  of  Tibenos,  Cyne 
suffered,  in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Asa, 
from  the  terrible  earthquake  which  desolstsd  that 
province.  (Tacit ,  Ann  ,2,  47.)  Its  site  is  weu  t« 
Turkish  village  of  Sander ly.  D'Anville  is  in  hnom 
of  Nemourt.  but  this  is  more  probably  the  vxmt 
Myrina.  ( Manner  t's  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  - 
Cramer' a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.,  p.  147,  seat/.) 

Cy  moth  6k.  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented  hy 
Virgil  as  assisting  the  Trojans,  with  Triton,  after  lie 
storm  with  which  JBolus,  at  the  request  of  Juno.  W 
afflicted  the  fleet.  (.En.,  1,  148.— Hesioi,  Tkni. 
245  ) 

Cvw jcoiaus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  extraor- 
dinary courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet  ./Essay* 
lus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  be  pursers  the 
flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seised  one  of  tl*<: 
vessels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  immrdnwJt 
severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  be  seized  the  »«- 
eel  with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  tint  she, 
he  still  kept  his  bold  with  his  teeth.  Herodotus  mcrdy 
relates  that  he  seised  one  of  the  Persian  vessels  by  ths 
stern,  and  had  his  band  cut  off  with  an  axe.  TV  nan 
detailed  account  ia  given  by  Justin.  Phasrs,  an  obxan 
painter,  represented  Cynagtrus  with  both  bis  hands, 
which  Cornelius  I^onginus  made  the  subject  of  a  wry 
nest  epigram,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  (Ht<:^*  < 
6,  1 14  —  Justin,  2,  9  —Anlkol  Palat '.,  vol  2,  p  MO, 
ed.  Jacobs  ) 

Cyhmthm,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Conk*, 
near  the  northern  borders,  and  some  distance  to  ths 
northwest  of  Cyllene.  It  had  been  united  to  ths 
Acharen  league,  but  was  betrayed  to  the  .Etolnw  id 
the  Social  War.  This  was  effocted  by  some 
who,  on  their  return  to  their  native  city,  formed  i  f** 
for  admitting  the  enemy  within  its  walls.  The  Sto- 
liana,  accordingly,  having  crossed  into  Achaia  with  » 
considerable  force,  advanced  to  Cyns»th*,  and  wiy 
scaled  the  walls ;  they  then  sacked  the  town  and  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  spanng  even  tbost 
to  whose  treachery  they  were  indebted  for  their  ac- 
cess. Polybins  observes,  that  the  calamity  which  tint 
overwhelmed  the  Cymethians  waa  considered  by  many 
as  a  just  punishment  for  their  depraved  and  unmoral 
conduct,  tneir  city  forming  a  striking  exception  lo  tb» 
estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in  general,  "ha 
were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane,  and  social  proof- 
Polybius  accounts  for  this  moral  phenomenon,  from 
the  neglect  into  which  music  had  fallen  among  the 
Cynethians.  All  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  save  this  *"H!'e 
one,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  science,  deem- 
ing it  a  necessary  branch  of  education,  on  the  pnocipw 
that  ita  influence  was  beneficial  in  humanntin?  the 
character  and  refining  the  manners  of  the  p>"le 
Tho  historian  adds,  that  such  was  the 
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t-rxl Exrcd  ;n  'Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the  Cynav 
tatam,  that,  after  a  great  maaaacre  which  took  place 
irM>rig  them,  many  of  the  towna  refused  to  receive 
*eu-  eepebes,  and  the  Mantinarana,  who  allowed  them 
i  pastier  through  their  city,  thought  it  necesaary  to 
perioral  lasLrai  nte»  and  expiatory  sacrifices  m  every 
part  of  their  territory.  Cynsstha  waa  bunted  by  the 
.Ltolun*  oo  their  retreat  Irotn  Arcadia  (Polyb  ,4,  19, 
•Jay.),  but  waa  probably  restored,  as  it  still  existed  in 
tar  unae  of  Pausanias.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greiee, 
tot  3,  p.  319.)  Cynctha*  ia  supposed  to  have  stood 
aetr  the  modern  town  of  Calabryta,  though  there  are 
ao  reaaama  of  antiquity  discernible  near  thai  place 
I  DrdwciTs  Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  447  —  GeWs  Itm.  of  Mo- 
res,  p.  131.) 

CvKtsfi  or  Cmrras  (Kwiperiet  or  Kvvnree),  ac- 
cixeiaaj  to  Herodotus  (2,  33),  the  most  western  in* 
habitants  of  Europe,  living  beyond  the  Cartas.  Man 
am.  following  the  authority  of  Avianna  (Ore  Mar  a., 

•  860).  makes  them  to  have  been  aituatc  in  Spain,  on 
iota  sides  of  the  river  Anna,  and  their  western  limit  to 
save  corresponded  with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve, 
wade  then-  eastern  was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by 
tbe  mall  rivcra  Odtfl  and  Tinto.  (Compare  Larcker, 
Hut.  d'Hertxiote. — Tab.  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  159. — 
Cirri,  Geogr  ,  vol  8.  p.  147,  861  —  Mannert,  Ge- 
sjt  .  vol.  1,  p.  835  )  Niebuhr,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
fsrm  opinion.  "  Still  more  absurd,"  observes  he, 
"than  this  identification  of  the  Celts  of  Herodotus 
with  tbe  Celtici,  ia  the  notion  that  the  Cynetes,  who. 
by  his  account,  dwelt  still  farther  west,  being  tbe  most 
remote  people  in  that  part  of  Europe,  were  the  mhab- 
Mats  of  Algarve,  merely  because  this  district,  on  ac- 
mes* of  Cape  St  Vincent,  which  projects  in  the  ahape 
•f  a  wedge,  was  called  Cuncus  by  the  Romans,  and 
snfaruiaatejy  may,  from  it*  true  situation,  be  consid- 
ered the  westernmost  coantry  in  this  direction.  As 
n  historical  geography  we  are  not  to  look  for  the 
Celts  to  the  west  of  the  Iberi,  ao  tbe  Cynetes  are  not 
to  be  sooght  to  the  west  of  the  Celts  ;  yet  assuredly 
6ey  are  not  a  fabulous  people,  but  ono  which  dwelt  at 

•  wry  great  distance  beyond  the  Celta,  and,  therefore, 
arebably  m  the  north  ;  for,  the  more  distant  the  object 
»*B,  tbe  farther  it  naturally  diverged  from  the  truth." 
{Mekmkr's  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  13.) 

Ctmci,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  either  from 
Cvaflssrges,  where  Antisthenes,  tbe  founder  of  tho 
sret,  lectured,  or  from  the  Greek  term  aviyv,  "a  dog,1" 
a  iAosmo  to  the  snarling  humour  of  their  master. 
Tats  «ect  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  school 
•f  philosophers  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It  was 
fcrsM-d  rather  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 
far  (he  moral  disorders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice, than  with  a  view  to  establish  any  new  theory  of 
sperotatiTe  opinions.  The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
lawphr  waa  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  produce  sim- 
pbeny  of  manners  Hence  the  coarseness  of  their 
avtwird  attire,  their  haoghty  contempt  of  external 
pod,  and  patient  endurance  of  external  ill.  The  rig* 
•was  discipline  of  the  first  Cynics,  however,  degen- 
erated after A-ard  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  The 
Otaie  renounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pursuit,  in 
trdrr  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  virtuous 
habits.  The  sect  fell  gradually  into  discs  teem  and 
wtBempt,  and  many  gross  and  disgraceful  tales  were 
swetgated  respecting  them.  (Vtd.  Antisthenes  and 
wofcoea  —  Enfield's  History  of  Pktlotophy,  vol.  1, 
a  901,  ttqq  —  Tcnncr/tan,  Grundnxs  der  Gesch.  der 
PW.p  113  ) 

Ctmisc*.  a  daughter  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
■as  wis  the  first  female  that  ever  turned  her  attention 
to  the  training  of  steeds,  and  the  first  that  obtained  a 
fear  »t  tbe  Olympic  games.    {Pausan..,  3,  8.) 

Craa,  the  wife  of  a  herdsman,  and  the  one  who 
sot-Ted  and  brought  up  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  ex- 
•wsdm  '.da nc y.    {Herodot.,  1,  110.)   Her  name,  in 
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the  Median  language,  was  Spaco,  according  to  Herod- 
otua,  who  makes  Cyno  the  Greek  translation  of  it, 
from  kww,  " a  dog*  and  adda  that  it  signified,  in  the 
Median  tongue,  a  female  dog.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  dialect  of  the  Medea  and  Persians  was 
tbe  same.  In  sach  remains  as  we  have  of  the  Per- 
sian language,  Burton  and  Heland  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  term  like  thia.  Nevertheless,  1-efevre 
affirmed  that  the  Hyrcanians,  a  people  in  subjection 
to  the  Persians,  called,  even  in  his  time,  a  deg  by  the 
word  spot.  On  what  authority  he  makes  this  asser- 
tion is  not  known.  Foster,  in  his  letter  to  Michseha 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Chaldeea,  thinks  that  he  detecta 
a  resemblance  between  the  Median  Spaco  and  the  Sla- 
vonic Sabala,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  (Com- 
pare Michailis,  Sptetlegium,  vol.  3,  p.  99.)  Some  of 
the  Greek  grammarians  cite  tbe  word  tnraf  as  signi- 
fying "  a  dog,"  among  the  Persians.  (Struve,  &/>e- 
crm.  Quasi ,  p.  14,  nor.) 

Cvnoscrphala,  eminences  in  Thesealy,  southeast 
of  Pharsalos,  where  the  Romans,  under  T.  Quinetiaa 
Flamininus,  gained  a  victory  oier  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war. 
{Slrabo,  441—  Lie.,  33,  6  —  Poiyb.,  Fragm.,  18,  3, 
10.)  They  are  described  by  Plutarch  as  bills  of  small 
size,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  properly  belongs 
to  those  tops,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  of 
dogs  (kvvCtv  KtfaXai. — Plut.,  VU.  FUmtn.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  describing  the  route  between  Larisaa  and 
Velestino,  the  ancient  Pherar,  observes,  that  Cynoe- 
cephalss  was  in  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Larissa  from  that  of  Pliarsalta.  {llin.,  p.  868. 
— Compare  Pouqueville,  vol.  3,  p.  390  ) 

CvNooBPHALf,  a  nation  of  India,  who  were  said  to 
have  the  beads  of  dogs,  whence  their  name.  {Ctesias, 
bid.,  83.— i4«7.  Gell.,  9,  4.— JEltan,  Nat.  An.,  4,46. 
— Diod.  Sic,  3,  34.)  The  writer  last  quoted  speaks 
of  them  as  resembling  human  beings  of  deformed 
visage,  and  as  sending  forth  human  motterings.  It 
has  been  generally  supposed,  that  the  Cynocephali  of 
antiquity  were  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  large 
ape  or  baboon.  Heercn,  however  {Idem,  1,  3,  p. 
689),  thinks,  that  Ciesias  refers,  in  fact,  to  tbe  Parias, 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos  ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  Cynocephali  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  their  degraded 
state.  Malie-Brun  also  thinks  that  the  narration  ot 
Ctesiaa  refers  to  some  actual  race  of  human  beings 
{Nouvelles  Annates,  p.  356,  seqq. — Bdhr,  ad  Cles.,  p. 
381),  and  supposes  that  a  black  race  ia  meant,  who 
at  a  very  early  period  occupied  not  only  the  islands  ol 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  as  far  as  the  mountains,  and  also  the  country 
around  the  sources  of  tho  Indus.  He  calls  them 
"Negres  Oceaniques,  Haraforas,  ou  Alphuriens  de 
Borneo."  Bohr  seems  inclined  to  admit  this  hypothe- 
sis, bnt  maintains  that  more  or  less  of  fable  must  have 
been  blended  with  it.  He  refers  to  the  Hindu  le- 
gends of  the  wsr  waged  by  Rama  with  the  nation  of 
apes  in  Ceylon,  and  to  the  bridge  built  by  apes,  con- 
necting that  island  with  the  peninsula  of  India. 
(Compare  the  plate  given  in  Creutcr's  Symbofik,  n. 
88,  and  the  remarks  of  Creuzer  himself,  vol  I ,  p.  696, 
613.)  Some  inferior  race,  subdued  by  a  superior  one, 
is  evidently  meant. 

CvNos.'a  town  of  Locria,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Opuntii,  and  their  principal  maritime  place.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  traditions,  it  had  long  been  the 
residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha ;  the  latter  waa 
even  said  to  have  been  interred  here.  {Strabo,  435. 
—Apollod,  ap.  ScJtol.  tn  Pind.,  Ol ,  9.  65.)  The  ru- 
ins of  this  city  are  probably  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served near  the  small  village  of  Lcbamtts,  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  and  other  travellers. 

Cvkosaroks,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athena, 
where  the  school  of  the  Cynica  was  held.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  whitt  dog  {uvuv  upyoc),  which,  when 
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was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away 
part  of  the  victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  tem- 
ples; that  of  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  in  it,  however,  was  the  Gyrn- 
tiasiam,  where  all  strangers,  who  had  but  one  parent 
an  Athenian,  had  to  perform  their  exercises,  because 
Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  had  a  mortal 
for  his  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the  im* 
morula.  Cynosargcs  is  supposed  to  have  been  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of 
St.  George.  (Potter,  Gr.  Ant.,  1,  8. — Cramer's  Arte. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  342.) 

CrNOssBHA  (the  dog's  tomb),  a  promontory  of  the 
Thrscian  Chersoncsus,  where  Hecuba  was  changed 
into  a  dog,  and  buried.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  569.— 
Strabo,  595.— Schol.  Lye,  315,  et  1176.)  Here  the 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Tbrasytlus,  gamed  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  of  the  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  with  that  country.  (Thucyd  ,  8, 103,  seqq  ) 
The  site  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Kcltdii-Bahur. 
(Gktvalter,  Voyage  datu  la  Troadc,  pt.  1,  p.  5.) 

Cynoiura,  I.  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete,  one  of  the 
nurses  of  Jove.  She  was  changed  into  a  constellation. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Arctos,  near  its 
close  ) — II.  A  promontory  of  Attica,  formed  by  the 
range  of  Pentelicus.  It  is  now  Cape  Cavala.  (Ptol , 
p.  86.— Said.,  a.  e.)— III.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
facing  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Salamis.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.,  8,  76.—Getf» 
Itin,  p.  103.) 

Cynthia,  I.  a  female  name,  occurring  in  some  of 
the  ancient  poets.  (Propert.,  2,  33,  I. — Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  764,  die  ) — II.  A  surname  of  Diana,  from  Mount 
Cynlhus,  in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  she  waa  born. 
— HI.  A  name  given  to  the  island  of  Delos  itself. 
(P/m.,  4,  12.) 

CynthIus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Mount  Cyn- 
thus.  in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  waa  born.  ( Fid 
Cyuthus.) 

Cynthi's,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  which  raises  its 
barren  summit  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. 
At  its  base  was  the  city  of  Delos.  The  modern  name 
ia  Monte  Cintto.  On  this  mountain,  according  to  the 
poets,  Apollo  and  Diana  were  bom,  and  hence  the 
epithets  of  Cynlhius  and  Cynthia,  respectively  applied 
to  them.  (Strab  ,  495.— Plia..  4, 12  —  Kirg.,  Geogr., 
3,  36.— Ovid,  Met..  6,  304  —  Id.,  Fast.,  3,  346,  dec.) 

CynurIi,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  and  bordering  on  Laco- 
nia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis  properly  so  called.  They 
were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indigenous  by  He- 
rodotus (8.  73),  who  also  styles  them  ronians.  The 

tjsaession  of  the  tract  of  country  which  tbey  occupied 
d  to  frequent  disputes  and  hostilities  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives.  (Pausan.,  3,  2.  7. — Steph. 
By z.,  s.  v.  Kwovpa.)  As  early  as  the  time  of  Eches- 
tralus  the  son  of  Agis,  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  the 
Cynurians  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  La- 
cedemonians, under  pretence  that  they  committed 
depredations  on  the  Spartan  territory.  (Pausan.%  lot. 
cti.) 

CyrARisSiC  or  Cyparissia,  I.  a  town  of  Messenia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyparissus,  and  on  the 
Sinua  Cypanssius.  The  river  and  gulf  are  now  called 
Arcadia  and  Gulf  of  Arcadia  respectively,  from  the 
modem  town  which  occupies  the  site  of  Cyparissia. 
(Strabo,  348  —  Polyb.,  5,  92.)— II.  A  town  of  Laco- 
nia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus.  Tho  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rupino  or  Ram- 
pano,  sometimes  also  called  Castd  Kyparisst.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  194  ) 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telcphus  of  Cea,  be- 
loved by  Apollo.    He  slew,  by  mistake,  a  favourite 


stag,  and,  amid  the  deep  sorrow  which*he  felt  lor  tot 
loss  of  the  animal,  was  changed  into  a  cypresa-trcc. 
(Owd,  Met.,  10.  121,  seqq.) 

Cvi»runu8  (or  Thascius  Cccilius  Cyprianas),  <km 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  church,  born  at  tbe  be 
ginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  in  Africa,  eithc 
at  Carthage,  or  some  place  in  ita  vicinity.  Accordm) 
to  Gregory  Nazianzen,  he  belonged  to  a  senator* 
family  of  that  place.  His  name  previous  to  bis  con 
version  was  Thascius  Cyprisnus,  but  he  now  assume* 
the  additional  appellation  of  Cascilius.  the  name  o 
the  priest  by  whom  he  was  converted.  Cypnan  coo 
ducted  himself  so  well  after  his  change  of  faith 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Donatus,  bishop  of  Carthage 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him.  Fo 
nearly  two  years  he  managed  the  affairs  of  his  bub 
opric  in  tranquillity;  but  in  251,  on  the  commence 
ment  of  the  Decian  persecution,  tho  pagans  of  t'ai 
thage,  enraged  at  his  desertion  of  them,  demando 
that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  Dunn) 
the  storm  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  on  wheel 
be  was  proscribed  by  government  and  his  goods  vrer 
confiscated.  In  his  retirement,  which  Issted  fourtrei 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  letters  to  hi 
people  and  clergy,  and  to  the  Christiana  at  Rome,  ex 
honing  them  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith.  0 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Dec i us,  Cyprian  returned  t 
Carthage,  and  held  different  councils  for  regulating  lb 
affairs  of  the  church  and  a  number  of  points  relatin; 
io  ecclesiastical  discipline.  One  subject  of  much  con 
lention  was  the  validity  -of  the  baptism  of  heretici 
Cyprian  maintained,  that  all  baptism  out  of  the  Csthdi 
Church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  all  who  came  ovt 
from  heresies  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptized  agair 
He  was  supported  by  the  African  bishops,  but  oppose 
by  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome.  In  267  the  persecute 
was  renewed  by  order  of  tbe  Emperors  Valerian  an 
Gallienua,  and  Cypnan  was  summoned  before  Asp»tu 
Paternus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and,  remaining  firm  t 
his  faith,  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  town  tweiv 
leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  employed  himself  i 
writing  letters  to  the  persecuted  Christians,  exhonin 
them  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  persevere  in  their  reli 
gion.    At  the  end  of  eleven  months  he  was  recalled  I 


Carthage  by  Galcrius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul.  0 
his  return,  finding  that  orders  were  issued  to  carry  hir 
before  the  proconsul,  who  was  then  at  Utica,  an 
wishing  to  suffer  martyrdom  before  the  eyes  of  hi*  <m 
church,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary  concealmeni 
from  which  he  emerged  to  give  his  last  testimony  t 
the  truth  of  his  religion  on  the  return  of  Galenus  t 
Carthage.  Being  apprehended,  he  was  desired  by  th 
magistrate  to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacnlk 
to  tho  gods  ;  and,  on  bis  prercmptory  refusal,  he  wi 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  This  sentence  was  en 
cuted  at  a  place  called  Sexti,  near  the  city  of  Carthap 
io  the  year  258,  where  Cyprian  submitted  to  his  f«i 
with  firmness  and  cheerfulness.  As  a  bishop,  he  «lu 
charged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  prudence,  fidelit] 
and  affection,  and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  bi 
mitity  which  much  endeared  him  to  his  flock.  A* 
writer,  he  is  correct,  pore,  and  eloquent,  with  muc 
force  and  argumentative  skill.  According  to  Erasmui 
he  ia  the  only  African  writer  who  attained  to  the  nattv 
purity  of  the  Jjslin  tongue.  His  works  consist  < 
treatises  on  various  subjects ;  some  being  defences  < 
Christianity  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  oibn 
on  Christian  morality  and  the  discipline  of  the  charcl 
The  best  editions  are.  that  of  Erasmus  in  1520 ;  < 
Kitjaltius,  Parts,  1648;  of  Bishop  Fell,  at  Oxjen 
1662.  with  the  Annales  Cypnanici  of  Bishop  Prarsc 
prefixed ;  and  that  of  Father  Maran,  a  Benedict": 
monk  of  tbe  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Paris,  1 7*- 
They  were  translated  into  English,  with  notes,  by  Ma 
shal,  in  1717.  (Dupin,  vol.  1,  p.  149,  seqq. — Faint 
Bibl.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  377,  stqq.—Btogr.  Uait.,  >o 
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p.  397.  Mff . — Rrtlberg,  Cyprian  dargestcllt,  dec. 
Getting  .  IS31,  8vo  —  fldar,  Ckrudtch-Rom.  TJuoL, 

f  .SO,  Mtf  ) 

I'vrcts.  a  large  ieland  of  the  Mediterranean,  south 
m  CiUctM.  and  west  of  Syria.  Like  every  other  isle  in 
3»  Grecian  seas,  it  appear*  to  have  borne  several  ap-  | 
pribtajos  to  remote  ages,  but  many  of  these  are  only 
poetical,  and  real  on  dubious  and  obscure  authority. 
These  which  occur  most  commonly  are  Sphecia,  Ce- 
nsus, and  Cryptua,  for  which  fanciful  etymologies  are 
<ddsccd  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  Eustalhius.  and 
•■aer  authorities  compiled  by  Meursiua :  that  of  Cy- 
prus, which  (anally  prevailed  over  every  other,  is  also 
sacertain ;  but  the  notion  which  derives  it  from  the 
surah  cypres*  is  probably  the  moat  correct ;  and  Bo- 
ct*ru  wbo«e  Phoenician  analogies  rest  here  on  safer 
ground,  moists  strongly  on  its  validity.  (Geogr.  Sacr., 
a.  373.)  Cyprus  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  (654),  or, 
n-JMr.  Timasus,  whom  he  quotes,  as  the  third  in  extent 
•f  the  seven  Mediterranean  tales,  which  he  classes  in 
cx  following  order :  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Eima.  Corsica,  and  Lesbos.  According  to  ancient 
torssureaiente,  its  circuit  amounted  to  3420  stadia, 
ircludtng  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  Its  greatest 
le^no  from  west  to  east,  between  Cape  Acamas  and 
tie  liuie  inlands  called  Clides,  was  reckoned  at  1400 
Kadis.  The  interior  of  Cyprus  is  mountainous ;  a 
rdge  being  drawn  across  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
(jx>*  Cape  Acamas  on  the  west,  to  that  of  Dinaretum 
si  is*  opposite  direction  ;  it  attains  the  highest  cleva- 
or  at  the  central  region,  and  was  anciently  called 
iFitatnts.  This  physical  conformation  precludes  the 
tta^eoce  of  any  considerable  rivers.  There  are  no 
Likirv  b'jt  some  salt  marshes  on  the  coast.  Cyprus 
T*!drd  to  no  other  island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced 
ewr-Urnt  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  of  wheal  and 
ramus  fruits.  There  was  also  a  great  supply  of  timber 
for  hoitding  ship*.  {Strabo.  684  )  Ita  mineral  pro 
a Kiiau*  were  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
foiad  at  Tamasua,  and  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
v*  Odissey.  The  first  inhabiunts  of  this  island  are 
federally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia  ;  and 
tf,  t<«t  the  Cyprian*  spoke  a  language  different  from 
i.te  PhcnucieDs  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  evident 
(rum  tbe  scattered  glosses  preserved  by  the  lexicog- 
raphers and  grammarians.  One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  and  religious 
rir»  observed  by  the  Cyprians,  with  respect  to  Venus 
a_-d  Adonis,  were  without  doubt  borrowed  from  Pbce- 
c*ia.  Venus,  in  fact,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the 
uUsd.  aod,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Cyprians  were, 
inroaseqoence.  a  sensual  and  licentious  people.  Pros- 
icaiNMi  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  (Herod.,  1,  199. 
—AUuMtMs.  13,  p  516),  and  hired  flatterers  and  pro- 
fessed sycophants  attended  on  the  luxurious  princes  of 
tin  land!  (Clearch.  ap.  Aiken  ,  6,  p.  255  )  Never- 
theless!, literature  and  the  arta  flourished  hero  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name 
of  the  Cypris  Carmine,  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer, 
■ofhrtcatly  attests.  (Herod  ,  2,  1 18.—  AlhtMHt,  15, 
p  6*2  )  Tbe  island  of  Cyprus  is  still  famed  for  its 
;mility  The  moat  valuable  production  at  present  is 
rotion.  The  French  also  send  thither  for  turpentine, 
tuiding  timber,  oranges,  and  particularly  Cyprus  wine. 
Kracmths,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  the  single 


and  doable  narcissus,  grow  here  without  cultivation. 
TSev  deck  the  mountains,  and  give  th©  country  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  flower-garden.  But  agri- 
citore  »  neglected,  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere 
assets  some  distnets  where  the  method  of  draining 
*se  stagnant  water  is  unknown.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr., 
vsi.  2.  p.  88,  Am  td.— Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2, 

CrFsct.cs,  I.  son  of  Eetion,  and  a  native  of  Corinth, 
■  a  attained  to  the  sovereign  power  in  that  city  about 
tM  B.C     The  Heracl.de  clan  of  the  Baccbiad*  had 


previously  changed  the  original  constitution  ol  Corinth 
into  an  oligarchy,  by  keeping  themselves  distinct,  in 
tbe  manner  of  a  caste,  from  all  other  families,  and 
alone  furnished  the  city  with  the  annual  prytanea  or 
chief  magistrates.  Cypaelus,  although  connected  on 
tlic  mothers  side  with  the  Bacchiads,  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  oligarchs,  now 
become  odioua  through  their  luxury  and  insolence 
(dS/tati,  V.  H.,  1,  19),  and,  from  the  inability  of  tbr 
people  to  govern  themselves,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  However  violently  the  Corinthian  orator  in 
Herodotus  (5,  92)  accuses  this  sovereign,  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  different.  Cyp- 
aelus was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  reigned  without  a 
body-guard,  and  never  forgot  that  he  rose  from  being  a 
demagogue  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  inform*  us  (/. 
c.)  that  an  oracle  had  been  given  to  the  parents  of 
Cypaelus,  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  intimating  that 
the  offspring  of  their  union  would  overthrow  the .  ex- 
isting authority  at  Corinth ;  and  that  the  Bacchiadc, 
happening  to  hear  of  this,  and  comparing  it  with  an- 
other rcaponae  which  had  been  given  unto  their  own 
family,  sent  certain  of  their  number  to  destroy  Cypse- 
lua  shortly  after  be  waa  born.  His  mother,  however, 
saved  his  hfe  by  biding  him  in  a  coffer  or  cheat  (xvv>- 
r'A.17),  from  which  circumstance  he  obtained  his  name 
(KvyW.oc).  His  descendants,  the  Cypselide,  conse- 
crated at  Olympia,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  richly 
adorned  coffer,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of 
their  progenitor,  an  elaborate  account  of  which  offer- 
ing is  given  by  Pausanias  (5,  1 7,  seqq.).  This  was  not, 
however,  tbe  coffer  in  which  Cypaelus  himself  bad  been 
preserved.  (Compare  Valckenacr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e., 
and  consult,  on  the  subject  of  the  coffer  of  Cypaelus, 
Muller,  Arehaol.  der  Kunst,  p.  37. — Hcyne,  uber  den 
Kasten  dee  Kypselus ;  eine  Vorlesung,  1770, 4to. — Dt- 
scriztone  delta  Casta  di  Cipseto,  da  Seb.  Ciampi,  Pisa. 
l9l±.—Quatrcmere-deQutncy,  Jup.  Olymp.,  p.  124. 
— Siebelu,  AmailJua,  vol.  2,  p.  257.  —  Thiersch,  Epo- 
chen,  p.  169.)  Creuier  and  Bahr  think,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Cypaelus,  if  such  a  person  ever  reigned  at 
Corinth,  haa  received  a  colouring  from  the  fables  rel- 
ative to  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  Osiris.  (Creuzer, 
Comment.  Herod.,  p.  62,  seqq. — Bahr,  ad  Herod,,  I.  c. — 
Compare  Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  1.  p.  187,  seq.)  Cyp- 
aelus was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander. — II.  Tbe 
elder  son  of  Periander,  incapacitated  from  succeeding 
him  by  mental  alienation. — III.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cresphontes,  the 
licraclide,  and  thua  saved  his  dominions  from  the  sway 
of  tbe  Dorians  when  they  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Pausan,  8.  5.) 

CviknaTca,  a  country  of  Africa,  east  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  and  west  of  Marmarica.  It  corresponds  with 
the  modem  Barca.  Cyrenaica  was  considered  by  tbe 
Greeks  as  a  sort  of  terrestrisl  paradise.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  force  of  contraat,  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  African  coast  along  tbe  Mediterranean,  from  Car- 
thage to  tbe  Nile,  was  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  and  parti* 
to  tbe  actual  fertility  of  Cyrenaica  itself.  It  waa  ex*^ 
tremety  well  watered,  and  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotua  (4,  199),  employed  eight  months  in  col- 
lecting the  productions  of  the  land :  the  maritime  places 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which 
they  called  the  bills,  and  lastly  those  of  tbe  highest 
part  inland.  One  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of 
Cyrenaica  waa  an  herb  called  silphium,  a  kind  of  laser- 
pitium  or  assafcetida.  It  was  fattening  for  cattle,  ren- 
dering their  flesh  also  tender,  and  was  a  uaeful  aperient 
for  man.  From  ita  juice,  too,  when  kneaded  with  clay, 
•  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained.  The  silphium 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome  the  com- 
position above  mentioned  sold  for  ita  weight  in  silver. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  silphium  appeared  always 
on  the  medals  of  Cyrene.  Ita  culture  waa  neglected 
however,  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
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country,  and  pasturage  was  more  attended  to.  Cap- 1  date*  at  far  back  aa  the  37th  Olympiad  (about  B.C. 
tain  Beet  by,  in  the  course  of  bis  travels  through  thta  62*),  when,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  colony  of 
region,  noticed  a  plant  about  three  feet  in  height,  very  Greeks  from  There,  under  Battus,  were  conducted  by 
much  resembling  the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was  the  Libyan  Nomsdes  to  this  delightful  spot,  then  call, 
told,  that  it  was  usually  fatal  to  the  camels  who  ate  of  |  ed  I  rasa.    In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  copious  spring 


it,  and  thst  its  juice  was  so  send  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  st  all  excoriated.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  silphium. 
Delia  Cetla  describes,  apparently,  the  same  production 
as  sn  umbelliferous  plant,  with  compound,  indented 
leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining,  without  any  inrotu- 
crum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted 
by  three  ribs,  and  furnished  all  round  with  a  membrane 
as  glossy  as  silk  (p.  1?8).  Captain  Smith  succeeded 
in  bringing  over  a  s|>ecimen  of  the  plant,  which  is  said 
to  bo  now  thriving  in  Devonshire.  (Beechy,  p.  410, 
•eqq  )   M.  Pscho  says,  that  the  Arabs  call  it  derjas ; 


of  excellent  water,  which  the  Dorian  colonists  are  said 
to  have  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  to  have 
named  Cyra  (Kvpa),  having  in  this,  most  probably,  giv- 
en a  Greek  form  to  some  appellation  in  uae  among 
the  natives.  From  Kvpa  srose  the  name  of  the  pjscv, 
Kvpava,  which,  substituting  the  Ionic  for  the  Done 
form,  became  Kvpijvti,  or  Cyrene.  (Calltm.  H.  sa 
Apoll.,  88 — Ettstath  ,  ad  Ditmus.  J*erieg 213  — 
Spanheim,  ad  Calhm.,  I.  c  )  'lb*  poeuc  account, 
which  makes  Aristssus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  tha 
city,  and  to  have  named  it  after  his  mother,  the  nvmpti 


sud  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  species  of  la-  (  Cyrene,  is,  of  course,  purely  fabulous. — After  Use  er- 
ror t,  under  trie  nurae  of  laserjntium  deria*.    It  j  rival  of  Battus  in  this  quarter,  other  intgrat 


seems  to  resemble  the  Uuerpitium  ferulactum  of  Lin- 
nsus. — Cyrenaica  was  called  Pcntapolis,  from  its  hav- 
ing five  cities  of  note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolemais, 
Berenice,  and  Tauchira.  All  of  these  exist  st  the 
preaent  day  under  the  form  of  towns  or  villages,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  their  names  are  scarcely  chsnged 
from  what  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  now  called  Ku- 
tin,  Bona,  Tollamata,  Brmic,  and  Tanker*. — Some 
farther  remarks  upon  the  district  of  Cyrenaica  will  be 
found  under  the  bead  of  Cyrene,  being  blended  with 
the  history  of  that  city  ss  its  capital.  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  eftpbium,  see  the  36th  volume  of  the 
Mtmmret  de  VAcadem.  de$  BcUes  Lettres,  p.  18,  and 
for  some  valuable  observations  respecting  Cyrenaica, 
consult  the  work  of  M.  Pscho,  Relation  d'sm  Voy- 
age dans  la  Martrutrique,  la  Cyrenttuptc,  dec,  Parts, 
1828, 4to. 

CvbknaIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Aristippus,  and  whose  name  waa  derived 
from  their  founder's  having  been  a  native  of  Cyrene, 
and  from  their  school's  having  been  established  in  this 
place.  Aristippus  made  the  tvmmum  bonum  and  the 
reAoc  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  by 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  upareiv  not  ftij 
TjTTuaBai  i}A<h'uv  apiorxrv,  ov  to  firj  xpqodat.  (Ihog. 
Laert ,  *,  75.)  Happiness,  said  the  Cyrenaica,  con- 
sists, not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  m  a  pleas- 
ing agitation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  enjoyment. 
Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pursuit ;  it 
id  only  in  subserviency  to  this  that  fame,  friendship, 
and  even  virtue  are  to  be  demred.  All  crimes  are 
venial,  because  never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  is  just  or  un- 
just by  nature,  but  by  custom  and  law.  The  business 
of  philosophy  is  to  regolste  the  senses  in  that  manner 
which  will  render  them  most  productive  of  pleasure. 
Since,  then,  pleasure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  past 
or  the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will  take  care 
to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life 
or  death.  Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  Cyrenvc  school. 
The  short  duration  of  thia  sect  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  remote  distance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the  chief 
scat  of  learning  and  philosophy  ;  in  part  to  the  un- 
bounded latitude  which  these  philosophers  allowed 
themselves  in  practice  as  well  as  opinion  ;  and  in  part 
to  the  rise  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  in  a  more  philosophical  form.  (En- 
field'*  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  197  —  Tenne- 
man  n't  Mantial,  p.  10 1,  John*on'M  transl.) 

Ctrbnc,  I.  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo.  The  god  carried  her  in  his  golden 
chariot  over  the  ses,  to  that  part  of  Africa  called  after- 
ward Cyrenaica,  where  she  bore  him  s  son  named  Aris- 
teus.  (Pind  ,  Pytk .,  9,  90,  ireq —Heyne,  ad  Virg., 
Georg.,  4,  331.)— -II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  capital  of  Cyrenaica,  and 
to  the  west  of  Egypt.    The  foundation  of  this  place 


Greece  also  took  place  ;  and  the  colonists  had  become 
strong  enough,  under  their  third  sovereign,  to  make 
war  upon  their  Libyan  neighbours,  and  even  to  defeat 
an  army  of  Egyptian  auxilianes,  which  Aprie»  (Pha- 
raoh Hophra)  had  sent  to  their  assistsnce.    (Her&ii*t , 
4,  160.)    The  state  of  Barca  was  founded  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  colonists,  headed  by  the  brother  of  the 
king  (Arcesilaus  III.),  who,  having  abjured  his  author- 
ity, left  Cyrene  with  his  followers.    A  civil  war  en- 
sued, followed  by  the  usual  consequences),  an  appli- 
cation to  the  neighbouring  states  for  foreign  aid.  the 
eventual  ruin  of  one  party,  and  the  loss  of  rndepeDdence 
by  the  other.    At  first  the  Barcesns  appear  to  have 
had  the  advantage  ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  a  fourth  Ar- 
cesilaus, who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  sovereign 
of  Barca,  a  popular  insurrection  look  place,  in  which 
both  monarchs  were  assassinated.    The  mother  of  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Queen  Pheretime,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Aryander,  the  Persian  viceroy  un- 
der Darius  Hystaspes,  who  readily  espoused  her  can^e. 
Barca,  after  a  long  siege,  fell  through  treachery,  and 
wss  plundered  by  the  Persians  ;  while  the  vengeance 
of  the  queen  was  glutted  in  the  massacre  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  the  insurrection.    After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  Barca  as  i  separate  state.    Ik  the 
time  of  Aristotle  Cyrene  wss  a  republic  ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  form  of  government  at  ike  era 
of  the  memorable  dispute  recorded  by  Sal  lust,  betweeti 
the  Cyrenesns  and  the  Carthaginians,  relative  to  their 
respective  limits.    (Vid.  Phikeni.)  Cyrene 
quenlty  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
snd  was  comprised,  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  m  the 
viceroyelty  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  whose  brother  Magas 
niled  Cyrene  for  fifty  years     It  continued  to  form  part 
of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  till  it  wss  made  over 
hy  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  his  illegitimate  eon  Aptoa. 
During  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  during  which 
Egvpt  was  a  prey  to  inteslino  disturbances,  Anion 
maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominions, 
and  on  his  death  bequeathed  Cyrenaica  to  the  Ro- 
mans.   The  senate  accepted  the  bequest,  but  allowed 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which 
opened  the  way  for  fresh  discord ;  and  the  anarchy 
was  terminated,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Apton 
(B.C.  76),  hy  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Cvrenatce 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.    In  the  ueac 
of  Strabo  it  was  united  with  Crete  in  one  govern- 
ment.   The  most  flourishing  period  of  Cyrene  was 
probably  thst  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  snd  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  or  three  centuries,  when  Grecian  art  was 
in  the  highest  perfection  ;  to  which  period  we  may  as- 
sign the  Doric  temples  and  other  monuments,  which 
are  decidedly  of  an  early  style.    The  philosophy  and 
literature  of  Greece  were  diligently  cultivated  a't  Cy- 
rene, and  this  city  gave  birth  to  Aristippus,  the  found- 
er of  the  licentious  sect  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
CyrcnaiC.  It  waa  the  birthplace  also  of  the  poet  CaJlim- 
achus,  of  EratOBibenea  the  histohsn,  and 
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Ihc  sophist    Numbers  of  Jews  appear  to  hare  settled 

;imst.a 


in  Cyrenaica,  even  prior  to  the  Chriatian  era.  It  was 
a  Jew  of  Cyrcne  whom  the  Roman  soldiers  compell- 
ed to  bear  one  end  of  our  Saviour's  cross.  {Matt., 
V,  32  —  Mark,  16,  21.)  Cyrencan  Jews  were  pree- 
nt  at  Jerusalem  on  die  day  of  the  Pentecost ;  some 
of  uVrn  took  part  with  their  Alexandrean  brethren  in 
disputing  against  the  proto-martyr  Stephen  ;  and  Chris- 
tian Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrcne,  fleeing  from  the  per- 
secution of  their  intolerant  brethren,  were  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch. 
(Aum,  2,  10  ;  6,  9  ;  1 1, 20.)  That  Cyrene  continued 
to  flourish  under  the  Romans,  may  be  inferred  as  well 
from  some  Latin  inscriptions  as  from  the  style  of  many 
of  the  architectural  remain*.  To  what  circumstance 
its  desertion  is  attributable,  does  not  appear  ;  but  jn 
me  fifth  century  it  bad  become  a  mass  of  ruin.  It  ia 
to  described  by  Syucsius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Thcodostus  the  younger.  The  wealth  and  honours  of 
Cyrene  were  transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptol- 
einais.  The  nual  extirpation  of  the  Greek  colonics  of 
Cyrenaica  dates,  however,  from  the  destructive  inva- 
sion of  the  Persian  Cbosroca,  who,  about  016,  overran 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  he  advanced  as  far  westward  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli.  The  Saracens  comple- 
ted the  work  of  destruction,  and  jbr  seven  centuries 
this  once  fertile  and  populous  region  has  been  lost  to 
atllastion,  to  commerce,  and  almost  to  geographical 
knowledge.  For  three  parte  of  the  year  Cyrcne  ia 
untenanted,  except  by  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  during 
the  fourth,  wandering  Bedouins,  too  indolent  to  as- 
cend the  higher  range  of  hills,  pitch  their  tents  chiefly 
on  the  low  grounds  to  the  southward  of  the  summit  on 
which  the  city  is  built.  The  situation  of  Cyrene  is 
described  by  modem  travellers  as  singularly  beautiful. 
It  is  bvtlt  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  rising  about 
800  feet  above  a  fine  sweep  of  high  table-land,  form- 
ing the  summit  of  a  lower  chain,  to  which  it  descends 
by  a  series  of  terraces.  The  elevation  of  the  lower 
chain  may  be  estimated  at  1000  feet ;  so  that  Cyrene 
»Uods  about  1 800  fret  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
which  u  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  table- 
land,  which,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  stretches  about  five  miles  to  Uie  northward, 
aod  then  descends  abruptly  to  the  coast.  The  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  height,  extending  over  the  rocks, 
and  woods,  and  distant  ocean,  is  described  by  CapL 
Beechy  as  almost  unrivalled  in  magnificence.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  natural  terraces  of  the 
declivity,  to  shape  die  ledges  into  practicable  roads, 
leadi!;*/  along  the  fsce  of  the  mountain,  snd  communi- 
cating, m  some  instances,  by  narrow  flights  of  steps 
cut  in  toe  rock.  These  roads,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  bave  been  the  favourite  drives  of  the  citizens  of  Cy- 
rene, are  very  plainly  indented  with  the  marks  of  char- 
iot wheel*,  deeply  furrowing  the  smooth,  stony  sur- 
face. The  rock,  in  most  instances  riaing  perpendicu- 
larly from  these  galleries,  has  been  excavated  into  in- 
eumerable  tombs,  formed  with  great  labour  and  taste, 
*»d  generally  adorned  with  architectural  facades.  In 
•even]  of  the  excavated  tombs  were  discovered  re- 
sums  of  paintings,  representing  historical,  allegorical, 
tad  pastoral  subjects,  executed  in  the  manner  of  those 
«f  Hetculancuin  and  Pompeii :  some  of  them  by  no 
Beans  inferior  to  the  best  that  have  been  found  in 
kjose  cities.  (For  some  remarks  on  these  paintings, 
cenauh  Bttchy.  p.  451,  ttqq  ) 

CraKscHATA.    Vid  Cyropolis. 

Ctbillos,  I.  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  bora  in  that 
c-tt  A.D.  315.  He  succeeded  Msximus  in  the  epis- 
copate, about  the  close  of  the  year  350 ;  and  the  author 
^  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandres,  as  well  as  Socrates 
*ad  other  writers,  inform  us,  that  on  the  7th  of  May, 
351.  about  nine  in  the  morning,  a  luminous  cross  was 
**n  in  the  heavens,  extending  from  Calvary  to  the 
Wt  of  Olive*,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  fourths  of 


a  league.  The  Greek  church  has  a  festival  on  the 
7Ui  of  May,  in  commemoration  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  marked  the  promotion  of  Cyrill  to  the  mitre. 
Cyrill  himself  has  left  a  description  of  this  celestial 
appearance  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantiua, 
and  the  subject  has  afforded  much  controversy  to 
writers  of  a  later  age. — Cyrill  became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Acacius,  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  an 
Arian  or  Semiarian  in  his  tenets  ;  and  refused  to  obey 
the  citation  of  his  opponent  to  appear  at  Caeearea : 
the  charge  alleged  against  him  was,  his  having  wasted 
the  property  of  the  church,  when  the  truth  was,  that, 
during  a  great  famine  in  Judea,  Cyrill  had  sold  some 
of  the  sacred  ornaments  in  order  to  procure  suste- 
nance for  the  suffering  poor.  The  council  assem- 
bled at  Caeaarea,  and  composed  of  Arian  bishops,  con- 
demned him,  and,  on  Cyrill's  appealing  from  them  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  Acacius,  construing  this  appeal  into  a 
high  offence,  drove  him  from  Jerusalem.  He  was  re- 
stored  to  his  see  in  359  by  the  council  of  Scleucia, 
which  also  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Acacius  and 
mauy  other  Arians ;  but  in  the  following  year  Acacius 
and  his  partisans  succeeded  in  sgsin  deposing  Cyrill. 
In  the  year  361  he  was  again  restored  to  his  pontifi- 
cate. It  was  about  this  time  that  Julian  made  bis 
memorable  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple  :  Cyr- 
dl  was  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  flames  is- 
sued from  the  side  of  the  former  structure,  he  confi- 
dently predicted  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  scheme 
He  became  odious  to  Julian,  who  resolved,  according 
to  Orosius,  to  sacrifice  this  pontiff  to  his  hatred  on  bis 
return  from  the  Persian  war.  Julian,  however,  per- 
ished in  the  expedition.  Cyrill  was  again  exiled,  in 
367,  by  the  Emperor  Vslcns,  who  had  embraced  An- 
anism :  his  exile  lasted  for  ten  yesrs,  and  he  only  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  378,  when  Graiian  re-estab- 
lished in  their  sees  those  bishops  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  Pope  Damasus.  Cyrill  governed  hie 
church  without  any  farther  troubles  for  the  space  of 
eight  years,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  snd  assist- 
ed in  381  st  the  general  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  Arians  and 
Macedonians,  and  died  in  386,  in  the  71st  year  of  bis 
age  and  the  36th  of  his  episcopate.  The  works  of 
Cyrill  consist  of  twenty- three  Instructions,  known  by 
the  nsme  of  Catccheset,  which  wero  composed  by 
him  st  Jerusalem  when  he  filled  the  station  of  cate- 
chisl,  previous  to  his  being  made  a  bishop.  These 
productions,  the  style  of  which  is  in  general  simple 
and  familiar,  are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  and  com- 
plete abridgment  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  church.  The  Calvinists  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  supposititious,  but  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  fully  succeeded  in  establishing  their  au- 
thenticity. We  have  also  a  homily  of  Cynll'a  on  the 
paralytic  man  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  his  letter  to 
Constantius  on  the  luminous  cross  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  that 
of  Mills,  Ozon.,  1703,  fol ,  and  that  of  Touttec,  Pari*, 
1720,  fol.  This  last  is  decidedly  the  better  one,  and 
was  published  by  Maran  on  the  death  of  Touttee.  ( Bt- 
ogr.  Univ.,  vol  10,  p.  404,  teqq.) — II.  Bishop  of  Al- 
exandra, in  the  fifth  century,  succeeded  hia  uncle 
Theophilus  in  that  dignity  in  the  year  412.  Tho 
bishops  pf  Alexandrea  bad  long  acquired  great  au- 
thority and  power,  and  Cyrill  took  every  opportunity  to 
confirm  and  increaae  it.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  he 
expelled  the  Novatiana  from  Alexandres,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopompus,  of  alt  his  property.  In  415 
the  Jews  committed  some  insult  on  the  Christians  of 
Alexandrea,  which  so  enraged  Cyrill,  that,  instead  of 
advising  them  to  apply  for  redress  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, he  nut  himself  st  the  bead  of  hia  people,  and  led 
them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of  the  synagogues  and 
houses  of  that  people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city. 
This  conduct,  however,  displeased  Orestes,  the  govern- 
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or  of  Alexandria,  who  feared  that  the  bishop's  author- 
ity, if  not  checked,  might  infringe  upon  that  of  the 
magistrate.  Parties  were  formed  to  support  the  rival 
claims,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andres ;  sr.d  Orestes  himself  was  one  day  suddenly 
surrounded  by  600  monks,  by  whom  he  would  have 
been  murdered  had  not  the  people  interfered.  One  of 
these  assailants,  being  seized,  was  put  to  the  torture 
so  severely  that  he  died  under  the  operation,  on  which 
Cynll  bad  him  immediately  canonized,  and  on  every 
occasion  commended  his  constancy  and  zeal.  There 
also  lived  in  Alexandria  a  learned  pagan  lady,  named 
Hypatia,  with  whom  Orestes  was  intimate,  and  who 
was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  the  bishop.  This  accomplished  female  was 
one  day  seized  by  a  band  of  zealots,  who  dragged  her 
through  the  streets,  and  concluded  by  tearing  her  limb 
from  limb,  a  piece  of  atrocity  attributed  to  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cyrill,  and  from  which  his  memory  has  never 
been  absolved.  He  next  engaged  in  a  furious  contro- 
versy with  Ncstorius,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  but  the  mother  of  our  Ix>rd  or  of 
Christ,  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  born  nor  die. 
These  homilies,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  caused  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and 
Cynll  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  them,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  denounced  bitter  censures 
against  all  who  supported  an  opiioaite  opinion.  A  con- 
troversial correspondence  between  the  two  bishops  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  an  open  war  of  excommunica- 
tions and  anathemas.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy, in  431  a  council  was  held  at  Ephesus  by  the 
Emperor  Theodoaius  ;  and  Cyrill,  by  his  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  not  waiting  for  a  number  of  Eastern 
bishops,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  with- 
out his  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  prelate 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  banished  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts.  When  John,  bishop  of  Antioch. 
and  the  other  Eastern  bishops,  however,  appeared,  they 
avenged  Nestorius,  and,  deposing  Cyrill,  put  him  in 
prison.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  council,  he 
was  liberated  and  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  do- 
position,  but  bad  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  doc- 
trine which  he  had  condemned  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  Roman  empire,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  He  died  at 
Alexandrca  in  the  year  444.  Cyrill  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  teaming,  but  overbearing,  ambitious,  cruel, 
and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  much  ex- 
tolled by  Catholic  writers  for  his  great  zeal  and  piety, 
.of  which  the  particulars  thus  specified  arc  proofs.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  treatises,  &c  , 
the  best  edition  of  which  was  published  at  Parts  in 
1638,  in  7  vols,  fol ,  under  the  care  of  Jean  Aubert, 
canon  of  Laon.    (Biogr  Untr  ,  vol.  10,  p  40fi.) 

CYRMOs(Ktpvoc),  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica.  ( Fid. 
Corsica  ) 

CvaopoLia,  a  large  city  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  luxartcs,  founded  by  Cyrus.  (Ccllarius,  Geogr 
Ant.,  vol.  2.  p.  715  — Salmas.,  in  Solin..  p.  480.)  It 
was  also  called  Cyreschata.  Both  of  these  names, 
however,  are  Greek  translations  of  the  true  Persian 
terms.  The  termination  of  the  last  is  the  Greek  to- 
X&Ty>  expressing,  as  did  the  Persian  one,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed  it,  and 
built  in  its  stead  a  city,  called  by  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers Alexandria  Ultima,  by  the  Greeks,  however,  'AA- 
.  eS-avAptta  'Effjuny,  of  which  the  Latin  is  a  translation. 
The  modern  Cogend  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  this  city.  Some  writers  make 
another  city  of  the  nsme  of  Cyropolis  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  in  Media  (Compare  Ccllarius, 
Oeogr.  Ant ,  vol.  2,  p.  666.) 

CyrrhrstIca.  a  country  of  Syria,  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Antiochia,  and  north  of  the  district  of  Chaly- 


bonitis.    It  was  so  called  from  its  capital  Crrrbus. 
(P/m  ,  6,  23  —  Cic  ,  Ep.  ad  Alt  ,  6,  18  ) 

Cyrrhus,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  ol 
Pclla.  (Compare  Thucydtdes,  2,  100.)  There  ts  a 
Palcto  Castro  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pella. 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  Cyrrhus.  Wesscltng  ihmka 
that  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  Macedonian  Cyrrhus  (18, 
4).  when  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  built  there 
by  order  of  Alexander  (ad  Jhn  Hteros.,  p.  606). 
Hence  the  title  of  YLvfttiorir,  noticed  by  both  Strmbo 
and  Steuhanus.  But  these  writers  allude  to  the  Syri- 
an Cyrrhus.  {Cramer**  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p  229.) 
— II.  A  city  of  Syria,  the  capital  of  a  district  named 
after  it  Cvrrhestica.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  Cyrrhus.  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  how- 
ever, writes  Ki^&or.  I#ater  writers,  and  cspeciatiy 
Christian  ones,  give  the  name  of  this  place  as  Ki>- 
pof ,  Cyrus,  being  misled,  probably,  by  the  fable  which 
is  found  in  Procopius  (A&dtf.,  2,  12),  that  the  Jews 
were  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  called  it  after  Cyrus 
their  liberator.  The  ruins  are  still  called  Conu 
(Ccllarius,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol  2,  p  359  ) 

Cyrus,  I.  a  celebrated  conqueror,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  empire.    His  early  history  has  been  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  under  the  article  Asty- 
ages. — He  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  thnvte. 
when  his  dominions  were  invaded  by  Cnraits,  king  of 
Lydia,  the  issue  of  which  contest  was  so  fatal  to  the 
latter.    (Kid.  Crcesus  )    The  conquest  of  Lydia  es- 
tablished the  Persian  monarchy  on  a  firm  foundation, 
and  Cyrus  was  now  called  away  to  the  East  by  vast 
designs,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable 
enemy.    Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  reduce  it  was  his 
first  and  most  pressing  care.    On  another  side  he  we* 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt, 
while  his  northern  frontier  was  disturbed  and  endan- 
gered by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  ranged  over  the 
plains  that  stretch  from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus to  the  Caspian.    Until  these  last  should  be  sub- 
dued or  humbled,  his  Eastern  provinces  could  neY*r 
enjoy  peace  or  safety.    These  objects  demanded  h:* 
own  presence  ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
as  a  less  urgent  and  less  difficult  enterprise,  he  com- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants.    While  the  latter,  therefore, 
were  executing  his  commands  in  the  West,  he  was  htm- 
self  enlarging  and  strengthening  his  power  in  the  East 
After  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon.     The  account 
of  its  capture  is  given  elsewhere  (rid  Babylon),  though 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  look  the  city  in  the  way 
there  related,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  did  not  rath- 
er owe  his  success  to  some  internal  revolution,  whtc: 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  ktug^ 
In  Xcnophon's  romance.  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babylon  during  seven  months  in  the  year  . 
perhaps  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that  this  was  cr<?r 
the  practice  of  any  of  bis  successors:  but  it  is  high1;? 
probable,  that  the  reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  con 
tributed.  more  than  any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests, 
to  change  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation 
Cyrus  himself  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of 
repose.    The  protection  which  he  afforded  to  the  Jev,  » 
was  probably  connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egvpt 
but  he  never  found  leisure  to  carry  them  into  efrWt 
Soon  after  the  fall  of  Babylon  he  undertook  an  expedition, 
against  one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pian.   According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Massaget:t. 
a  nomadic  horde,  which  had  driven  the  Scythian*  be 
fore  them  towards  the  West;  and,  after  gaming  a  Tic- 
tory  over  them  by  stratagem,  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slain.    The  event  is  the  same  in  the  ru,r 
rativo  of  Ctcsias  ;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyras 
marched  arc  called  the  Derbices,  and  their  army  i* 
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strengthened  by  troops  and  elephant! 
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a,  Amorge*,  king  of  the  Saea,  who 

{la  i  dmsae  victory  over  the  Derbices,  and  annex- 
a  Ljtir  U.-M  to  the  Persian  empire.    This  account  is 
*  i*r  cuc£rmed  by  Herodotus,  that  we  do  not  hear 
"vj  u.o  of  any  consequences  that  followed  the  suc- 
tt»  of  loe  Massageta*,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cam- 
Kim.  tie  ion  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  called  away  lo- 
ur:* it*  North.    The  first  recorded  measure  of  his 
*£t.  oq  the  contrary,  was  llie  invasion  of  Egypt. 
JwxflTs  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  172,  seq.)— Thus  much 
»r  -m  ai*tory  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  generally  rc- 
siid  account.   It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  thai 
ii-v  and  conflicting  statements  respcclinc  his  birih, 
arrougt,  early  life,  attainment  lo  sovereign  power. 
uc  nis^ueui  career,  were  circulated  throughout  the 
txA,  fince  we  find  discrepances  between  the  narra- 
of  Herodotus.  Ctesias,  and  Xenophon  in  these 
Kr«nl  particulars,  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  ac- 
ra^d  for.    It  has  been  customary  with  most  scbol 
«  a  dtcry  the  testimony  of  Ctesias,  and  to  regard 
•sin  *nter  of  but  slender  pretensions  to  the  char- 
of  waoty.    As  far,  however,  as  the  history  of 
Cn»  km  concerned,  to  say  nothing  of  other  pans  of 
t»  urntive,  this  opinion  is  evidently  unjust,  and  its 
•ajtrjee  will  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light  if  we  com- 
mm  together  the  two  rival  statements  of  Ctesias  and 
rkwixu*.   The  account  of  the  latter  teems  with  fa- 
w*.  iron  which  that  of  the  former  appears  to  be  entire- 
s' in*,  h  u  far  more  consistent  with  reason,  to  bc- 
l**e  with  Ctesias  that  there  was  no  affinity  whatever 
*twttQ  Cyrus  and  A  sty  ages,  than  with  Herodotus,  that 
'at  aiur  «as  his  maternal  grandfather.    Neither  does 
nuke  any  mention  of  that  most  palpable  fable, 
-ik  npwure  of  the  infant  ;  nor  of  the  equally  fabulous 
non  respecting  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpagus. 
'-Vapirt  flo4r.  ad  Ctes.,  Pers.,  c.  2,  and  the  words 
of  aWnw,  Fartul   Reg.  Med.  el  Bactr.,  Ltpt., 
1575.  p  35,  "«o  Astyage  uturpata  in  Curum  et 
tiiytp  fiimm  crvdditati*  decaniatam  ab  Herodoto 
V-s.'ia  pUxt  reuctmuM,")    Nor  need  this  dissimilar- 
tj  tewtm  ibe  statements  of  Ctesias  and  Herodotus 
*m>v\  any  surprise.    The  latter  historian  confesses, 
•<n  ajeocoosly,  that  there  were  three  different  tradi- 
■w*  a  hw  time  relative  to  the  origin  of  Cyrus,  and 
*  selected  the  one  which  appeared  to  him  moat 
I***-'*  1.  96).    How  unfortunate  this  selection  was 
■t  t*«d  iordly  say.    Ctesia«,  then,  chose  another  tra- 
^Can  far  tut  guide,  and  Xenophon,  perhaps,  may  have 
M^ialh  mrogied  a  third  with  his  narrative.  ^Gschy- 
H'.Pertx,  r.  767)  appears  to  have  followed  a  fourth. 
iC^re  Sunlty.  ad  JEsckyL,  I.  c,  and  Larcher.  ad 
Cta.Pen..c.  2  )    With  these  several  accounts, 
•p:\*i»»ithe  Armenian  writers  tell  us  respecting  Oy- 
fMnirecdi  at  variance.    (Compare  Rtcherches  Cu- 
'vsiti  nr  rffislotrt  Amcicnne  de  CAsie,  par  Ctrbied 
e  lf*rtr«,p.  6|,  seqq)    Among  the  modern  scholars 
•io  m«  eipoused  the  cause  of  Ctesias,  his  recent  ed- 
**.  Biqr,  »unds  most  conspicuous.    This  writer  re- 
fv&s     iurr«u«e  of  Herodotus  as  savouring  of  the 
'•rwt  lore  (or  the  marvellous,  and  thinks  it  to  have 
*n  n  tome  degree  adumbrated  from  the  story  of  the 
TW;>ut  (Edipu»  and  his  eiposure  on  Cithaeron  ;  while, 
»  '.he  otier  hand,  Xenophon  presents  Cyrus  to  our 
"i"  u  i  \oang  man,  tmbued  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Orotic  tchool,  and  exhibiting  in  his  life  and  conduct 
» *ait.  (or  the  imitation  of  others.    The  same  scholar 
e**UK  following  as  what  appears  to  him  a  near  ap- 
>o  to  the  true  history  of  Cyrus.    He  sup- 
i  Crn«  not  to  have  been  of  royal  lineage,  but  to 
*«*  stui  by  binh  in  the  rank  of  a  subject,  and  girted 
rut  endowments  of  mind.    He  makes  him  to 
fctt  ir»t  teen  the  light  at  the  time  when  the  Mcdes 
r*n»ti  the  empire  of  Asia.    The  provinces  or  di- 
ihi*  empire  he  supposes  to  have  been  held 
■J  wnp»  or  viceroys,  whose  power,  though  derived 
4e  monarch,  was  hereditary  among  themselves. 
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He  makes  Cambvses.  the  father,  to  have  been  one  ot 
these  satraps  ;  and  Cyrus,  the  son,  to  have  succeeded 
him.  Their  sway  was  over  the  Persians,  whom  they 
ruled  with  almost  regal  power.  Cyrus  at  length  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  the  Medcs,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  immediate  followers,  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  order,  however,  the  better  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  other  nations  composing  the  empire  of  Asty- 
ages,  he  wished  lo  pass  himself  off  as  the  son  and  law- 
ful successor  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Hence  arose 
the  nuptials  of  Cyrus  and  Amylis  the  wife  of  Astvagcs. 
(Compare,  as  regards  the  Persian  custom  of  intermar- 
riage, Creuztr,  Fmgm.  Hut ,  p.  223 — Freinshem., 
ad  Curt ,  3,  11,24,  and  8.  2,  19  —Tkeodorct ,  Scrm  , 
9,  p.  614. — Bohr,  ad  Oct.,  p  91.)  Hence,  too,  we 
may  account  for  the  .circumstance  of  Atlyages'  not 
having  been  put  to  death,  but  being  treated  with  great 
honour,  and  made  the  companion  of  Cyrus  in  his 
inarches  against  those  nations  who  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  sway.  (Consult  Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  86,  ttqq.) 
— Ctesias  makes  Cyrus  to  have  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  Herodotus  twenty-nine.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  (Compare 
Xenophon,  Cyrop.,  8,  7,  1.)  Scaliger,  guided  by 
Dinon  and  Ctesias,  makes  Cyrus  to  have  reached  the 
218th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonasssr,  i.  c  .  B.C.  628. 
(De  Emend.  Temp  ,  p.  402  )— The  name  Cyrus  (Kv- 
po{)  w  generally  thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  the  Sun.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Artaz., 
1  )  Coray  (ad  Plut.,  I.  c  )  informs  us,  that  the  Sun  is 
still  called  Kour  by  the  Persians.  (Compare  Hesy- 
chiuM,  a,  v.  Kvpoc  ....  hjto  tov  i)7.iov  rov  yap  i/Xiov 
ol  Tlepaat  Ki>pov  "hiyovaiv  and  Plcthcm.,  Schol.  in 
Orae.  Mag.  Zoroaslr.,  p.  63,  tin.  3,  a  fine.)  Ritter 
also  adduces  various  authorities  to  show,  that,  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  as  well  as  other  early  Oriental 
nations,  Kor  and  Aoro*  denoted  the  Sun.  ( Vorhalle, 
p.  86,  ttqq  )  Walil  had  proved  the  same  before  him. 
(Vorder  u»d  Mittel-anen,  vol.  1,  p  S99.)  The  He- 
brew Khoretk  ((]vrus)  is  traced  by  Gesenius  also  to 
the  Persian.  (Heb.  Lex  ,  s.  v.)  The  previous  name 
of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  A  gradates  (Strabo, 
729),  which  Uosenmullcr  explains  by  the  Persian 
Agah  dar  dad,  i.  e.,  ";iirr*  cngnttionem  habens,n  "  jut 
tenem  ac  tervansV  (Rosenm  ,  Handbuck,  vol.  1.  p. 
367  —Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  4.48.)— If.  Commonly  called 
"  the  Younger,"  lo  distinguish  him  from  the  prece- 
ding, was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  Nothus 
and  Parysalis.  According  to  the  customs  of  the  mon- 
archy, his  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  was  the  legitimate 
heir  apparent ;  but  Cyrus  was  the  first  son  born  to 
Darius  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  he  was 
also  his  mother's  favourite.  She  had  encouraged  him 
tp  hope,  that,  as  Xerxes,  through  the  influence  of  Atos- 
sa,  had  been  preferred  to  his  elder  brother,  who  was 
born  while  their  father  was  yet  in  a  private  station,  so 
she  should  be  able  to  persuade  Darius  to  set  aside  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor.  In  the 
mean  while  ho  was  invested  with  ihe  government  of 
the  western  provinces  This  appointment  he  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  considered  as  a  step  to  the  throne. 
He  had.  however,  sagacity  and  courage  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that,  should  he  be  disappointed  in  his  first  ex- 
pectations, the  co-operation  of  the  Greeks  might  still 
enable  him  to  force  his  way  to  the  throne.  ^It  wss 
with  this  view  that  he  zealously  embraced  the  side  of 
Sparta  in  her  struggle  with  Athens,  both  as  the  power 
which  he  found  in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  and 
as  that  which  was  most  capable  of  furthering  his  de- 
signs. According  to  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Artaz  ,  2),  Cyrus 
went  to  attend  his  father's  sickbed  with  sanguine 
hopes  that  his  mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  that  he  was  sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  On  his 
arrival  at  court,  however,  he  saw  himself  disappointed 
in  his  expectations,  and  found  thst  he  had  only  come 
to  witness  his  father's  death,  and  his  brother's  acces- 
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son  to  the  throne.    He  accompanied  Artaxerxes, 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Mne- 
mon,  to  Pasargade,  where  the  Persian  kings  went 
through  certain  mystic  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  and 
Tissaphemcs  took  this  opportunity  of  charging  bim 
with  a  design  against  his  brother's  life.   It  would  seem, 
from  Plutarch's  account,  that  one  of  the  officiating 
priests  was  suborned  to  support  the  charge  ;  though  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  unfounded  Arta- 
xerxea was  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  determined  on 
putting  his  brother  to  death  ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  saved 
by  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Paxysatis,  in  whose  arm  is 
he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  executioner.    The  char- 
acter of  Artaxerxes,  though  weak  and  timid,  seems  not 
to  have  been  naturally  utiamiable.    The  ascendency 
which  bis  mother,  notwithstanding  her  undissembled 
predilection  for  her  younger  son,  exercised  over  him, 
was  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crimes  and 
misfortunes.    On  this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to  over- 
power both  the  suspicions  suggested  by  Tissaphcrnes, 
Bind  the  jealousy  which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cy- 
rua might  reasonably  ha>e  excited.    He  not  only  par 
doned  his  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  hia 
government.    Cyrua  felt  himself  not  obliged,  hut  hum- 
bled, by  his  rival's  clemency  ;  and  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  only  strengthened  hia  resolution  to  make  him- 
self, as  soon  as  possible,  independent  of  the  power  to 
which  he  owed  his  life.    Immediately  after  his  return 
to  Sardia,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  bis  design.    The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep 
them  concealed  from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  fully 
matured  ;  for,  though  his  mother,  who  was  probably 
from  the  beginning  acquainted  with  his  pu.-pose,  was 
at  court,  always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  his  conduct,  yet  Tissaphcmes  was  at  hand 
to  watch  it  with  malignant  attention,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  information  of  any  suspicious  movement  to  the 
king.    Cyrus,  however,  devised  a  variety  of  pretexts 
to  blind  Tissaphernes  and  the  court,  while  he  collected 
an  army  for  the  expedition  which  be  was  meditating. 
His  main  object  was  to  rat5e  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  as  he  could,  for  it  was  only  with  such  aid  that 
be  could  hope  to  overpower  an  adversary,  who  had  the 
whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his  command :  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe,  that  their  su- 
periority over  his  countrymen,  in  skill  and  courage,  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  inequality  of 
numbers.    In  the  spring  of  401  B.C.,  Cyrus  began 
his  march  from  Sardis.    His  whole  Grecian  force,  a 
part  of  which  joined  him  on  the  route,  amounted  to 
1 1,000  heavy  infantry,  and  about  2000  targetcers.  His 
barbarian  troops  were  100,000  strong.    After  directing 
his  line  of  march  through  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, he  entered  the  Babylonian  territory  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  reached  the  plain  of  Cunaxa,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  Babylon,  that  he  became 
certain  of  his  brother's  intention  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment.   Artaxerxes  met  him  in  this  spot  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  900,000  men.    If  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
the  Persian  monarch  had  continued  to  waver  almost  to 
the  last,  between  the  alternatives  of  fighting  and  re- 
treating, and  was  only  diverted  from  adopting  the  lat- 
ter course  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Tiriba- 
xus.    In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Greeks  soon 
routed  the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  committed 
an  error  in  pursuing  them  too  far,  and  Cyrus  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  rest 
of  the  king's  army,  to  make  an  attack  upou  the  centre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.    He  routed  the 
royal  body-guard,  and,  being  hurried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  the  moment  he  espied  the  king,  he 
engaged  with  him,  but  was  himself  wounded  and  slain 
by  a  common  soldier.    Had  Clearchus  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  and  led  his  divis- 
ion against  the  king's  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn 
•ff  into  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  the  victory  must 
406 


have  belonged  to  Cyrus.  According  to  the  Persian 
custom  of  treating  slain  rebels,  the  bead  and  right 
hand  of  Cyrua  were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  king, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  seixed  the  bead  by  the 
hair,  and  to  have  held  it  up  as  a  proof  of  hi*  victory 
to  the  view  of  the  surrounding  crowd.  Thus  ended 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon,  who  give?  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  enterprise,  pauses  to  describe  the 
qualities  and  conduct  by  which  this  prince  comm*:  d<xi 
love  and  respect,  in  a  manner  which  show*  how  impor- 
[  I  ant  the  results  of  his  success  might  have  been  for  the 
welfare  of  Persia.  The  Greeks,  after  the  battle,  began 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  through  Tissapbemea,  who 
offered  to  lead  tbem  home.  He  treacherously  violated 
his  word,  however;  and  having,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  persons  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, he  sent  them  up  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  where 
they  were  all  put  to  death.  The  Greek*  were  not, 
however,  discouraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  m  pow- 
erful enemy.  They  immediately  chose  new  command- 
ers, in  the  number  of  whom  was  Xenophon,  who  ha* 
given  so  beautiful  and  interesting  an  account  of  then 
celebrated  retreat.  ( Vtd.  Xenophon.)  According  to 
Diodorus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  by  Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad.  Larchcr,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  ibe  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  I^ettres,  make*  it  to  have 
been  in  the  third  year  of  that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.  lie  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the  end  of  Ociobcr.  is 
the  4th  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  and  the  time  which 
the  whole  expedition  occupied,  including  the  retreat, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the  snny 
6f  Thynihron,  to  have  been  two  years.  (Plut  ,  Vu. 
Arlax. — Xen.,  Anab. — ThirlvaWt  Greece,  vol.  4,  p, 
381,  *eqq.) — III.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  Ibena 
and  falling  into  the  Caspian  ;  now  ihe  Kur.  This  riTci 
waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  increased 
by  the  Aragui,  the  Jora,  probably  the  Ibe r us  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Atasan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  W  her 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Shirtan,  its  water*  are  mixed 
with  those  of  the  Araa  or  A  raxes.  These  two  rivers 
form  several  branches,  sometime*  united  and  some- 
times separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  u  was 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  whether  thee 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or  whether 
the  Cyrns  received  the  A  raxes.  (fltn.,  4,  10. — Id., 
6,  9.— Id  ,  10,  13  —  Mela,  3,  5  —  Strabo,  345  ) 

Cyta,  a  city  of  Colchis,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun 
try,  near  the  nver  Phasis,  and  northeast  of  Tyndans 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Medea,  and  its  site  correspond* 
at  the  present  day  to  Kutats,  the  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Imtretki.    The  inhabitant*,  like  the 
Colchians  generally,  were  famed  for  their  acquaintance 
with  poisonous  herbs  and  magic  rites.    Scyrax  calls 
the  place  Male  (Mu?.n),  which  Vossius  changes  to 
Cyta  (Kvro).    Medea  was  called  Cy/«ew  from  uu» 
her  native  city.    (Steph.  Ryz  ,  s.  ». — Cellar.,  Geog 
Anhq.,  vol.  1,  p.  303.) 

CvTiBis,  a  surname  given  to  Medea  by  the  poets, 
from  her  having  been  born  at  Cyta.  (Property  ^ 
1,73) 

Cythkra,  now  Cerigt*,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particularly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was  hence  surname*)  Cyt**~ 
rcta,  and  who  rose,  as  fables  tell  us,  from  the  sea.  nesr 
its  coasts.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says,  that  the 
island  derived  ita  name  Cylhera  from  a  Phcentciaai 
named  Cythcrus,  who  settled  in  it.  Before  his  arrival 
it  was  called  Porphyria  or  Porphyrias*,  according  to 
Eustathius  {ad  Dion.  Ptrieg.,  000),  from  the  quantity 
of  purple  hah  found  on  its  shores  ;  but  the  name  of 
Cy thera  is  as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer.  (OWL.  J, 
80  )   The  fable  reapecUng  Venus' having 
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or  sea  m  it»  vicinity,  means  nothing  mora  than  that  f 
Kf  r*or*ou>  was  introduced  1010  the  island  by  some 
asntims  people,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  Cytbora 
eta  a  plan-  of  great  importance  to  the  Spartan*,  since 
b  tmn,  if  in  possession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  en- 
Awd  10  ravage  the  soutbern  coast  of  Lacoma.  Ita 
kalian  also  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  snd  afforded 
mrcixKi  to  all  merchant  vessels  against  the  attacks 
a  prates,  whoso  depredations,  on  the  other  hand, 
sssld  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  its  acquisition. 
[ThvyL,  4,  53  )  Hence  the  Argivee,  who  originally 
*'A  it,  were  driven  out  eventually  by  the  Spartans. 
A  ■agtstraie  was  sent  yearly  from  Sparta,  styled  Cy- 
iheradices,  to  administer  justice,  and  to  examine  into 
tkf  «ate  of  the  island ;  and  so  important  a  position 
•m  it,  that  Deinaratus  expressly  advised  Xerxes  to 
*  v.  ;t  v»  tU  a  part  ot  hit  Meet,  since  by  that  means  he 
*w«  coatpel  the  Spartans  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy, and  defend  their  own  territories.  Demara- 
a»  posted,  on  this  occasian.  the  opinion  of  Chilo,  the 
Lacedemonian  sage,  who  had  declared  it  would  be  a 
peat  benefit  to  Spans  if  that  island  were  sunk  into 
uk  tea  Cvthera  (Ccrigo)  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
■wwfa  (Vtrg„  M*..  1 ,  362 ;  10.  5.— Pausan.,  3, 
a-Owd.  Met ,  4.  2S8  ;  15,  286  — Fat t.,  4,  16.— 

CrrasajB*,  a  surname  of  Venoa,  from  her  rising  out 
of  rae  ocean  near  the  island  of  Cythera. 

Crrasoa,  an  island  between  Ceoa  and  Seriphns,  in 
*<  Mart  Mvrtoum.  colonised  by  the  Dryopes.  (Ar- 
fcauap  Area..  485  —  thcaa>ck.,  Ins.,  27.)  It  waa 
it*  tathplace  of  Cyadisa,  an  eminent  painter.  The 
««*» of  Cyihnos,  according  to  Stephsnus  and  Julius 
Pojfai. «»  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
neals The  island  is  now  called  Themua.  It  was 
aho  named  Opktuss*  and  Drynpta.  (Cramar't  Ane. 
Crmo.^1  3.  p.  403  ) 

CmaioM,  the  most  considerable  of  the  four  cities 
af  Um«  m  Greece.  According  to  Thocydides  (3, 
•5'.  it  w*s  tiloate  to  the  west  of  Parnassus,  and  on 
*»  borders  of  the  Ixxrri  Ozolae.  yfischines  observes, 
tot*  seat  one  deputy  to  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
(fr  Mr.  Leg,  p.  43  ) 

Crrdtce,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  be- 
«*t*s  the  promontory  Carambis  and  Amsstns.  It 
•at  a  Greek  town  of  great  antiquity,  since  Homer  al- 
hdea  w  it  (//.,  3,  853).  snd  w  thought  to  have  been 
<wad«c  bs  a  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to  Stra- 
fe* (MS),  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  Si 
■•fe  In  its  tKinity  waa  a  mountain,  named  Cyto- 
**»  vaieb  produced  a  beautifully-veined  species  of 
bw  ftee  (CatmUus,  4,  13.— Virg.,  Georg  ,  2,  437  ) 
1m  rams  of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near  •  harbour 
ntkd  (/w/rst  or  Kttros.  (Tamemier,  Voyage,  lib.  3, 
'■  •■)  la  the  vicinity  is  s  high  mountain  cslled  Ku- 
tm  at  Katm  (Abuiftda,  lah  18,  p.  309  —Man- 
«*  Otfr,  vol  «.  pL  3,  p.  83.) 

Crticxa,  I  an  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  My- 
aa.  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  snd  about  five  hundred 
•ada  is  circaK.    Ita  base  waa  turned  towards  the 
PwoaMi*.  while  the  vertex  advanced  so  closely  to  the 
msuseat  Ukst  it  was  easy  to  connect  ft  by  a  double 
bndft.   This,  as  Pliny  reports,  was  done  by  Alexan- 
1 T   $erUi.  however,  says  that  it  waa  always  a  pen- 
««rta.  and  ht*  authority  is  followed  by  Mannert,  who 
■•f  soman  that  the  inhabitants  may,  after  the  time 
■  fctlax.  have  separated  it  from  the  mainland  by  a 
«*d  or  diteh,  for  purposes  of  security     (Plm.,  6, 
»- ft*.  ..serf.  Gtmgr  ,  vol   6.  pt  3.  p  527  )    It  is 
< »ruisl v  4  pessnsida  at  the  present  dsy,  and  there  are 
*•  nheauons  whatever  of  the  bridges  mentioned  by 
*W  and  others.    (He  stem,  Vtaggw,  p.  502— Oa- 
Asu  Minor,  sol   1,  p  47  ) — II.  A  celebrated 
**»  sf  Mysia,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  aituate 
I**  is  the  plain  which  extended  to  the  bridges  con- 
""•I  the  island  with  the  continent  and  nartlv  on 


the  alope  of  Mount  Arcton-oros.  Ita  first  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Conon  to  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  Thes- 
saly,  under  the  conduct  of  Cysicua,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Anatidea  speaks  of  the  god  himself  as  the  founder  of 
the  city.  ( Or  at.  Cyxte ,  1,  p.  114.)  In  process  of 
time  the  Pelasgi  were  expelled  by  the  Tyrrheni,  and 
these  again  made  way  for  the  Milesians,  who  are 
generally  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  real  set- 
tlers, to  whom  the  foundation  of  Cyxieus  is  to  bo 
attributed.  (Canon,  Narrat.,  41—  Sfra*.,  635.)  Cyl- 
kus  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
when,  through  the  means  of  the  kings  of  Pergamua,  it 
secured  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome.  Florua 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ha  beauty  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  Strabo  assures  us  that  it  equalled  in  these 
respects,  aa  well  aa  in  the  wisdom  of  its  political  in- 
stitutions and  the  firmness  of  ita  government,  the 
most  renowned  cities  of  Asia.  The  Cvzicene  com- 
monwealth resembled  those  of  Rhodes,  Marseilles,  and 
Carthage.  They  elected  three  magistrates,  who  were 
curators  of  the  public  buildings  and  stores.  They 
possessed  extensive  arvnals  and  granaries,  and  care 
waa  taken  to  preserve  the  wheat  by  mixing  it  with 
Chalcidie  earth.  Owing  to  these  wise  and  salutary 
precautions,  they  were  enabled  to  sustain  an  arduous 
and  memorable  siege  against  Mithradates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  by  both  sea  and  land,  until  relieved  by  Locullus. 
(Apptan,  Beti  Mithr.,  c.  73,  seqq—Plut.,  Vit.  Lu> 
euU.,  c.  9,  teqq  —Strab  ,  575  )  The  Romans,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bravery  and  fidelity  diaplsyed  by 
the  Cyziceniana  on  this  occasion,  granted  to  them 
their  independence,  and  greatly  enlarged  their  terri- 
tory. Under  the  emperors,  Cyzicus  continued  to  pros- 
per greatly,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  away 
it  waa  the  metropolis  of  the  Hellespont  me  province. 
(Hierocl.,  p  661.)  It  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  A  D.  943.  Cyxieus  gave  birth  to  several 
historians,  philosophers,  and  other  writers.  The  coins 
of  thia  place,  called  Kujtairvni  orar^pec,  were  so  beau- 
tiful aa  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Proserpina 
was  worshipped  as  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  the 
inhalm  ants  had  a  legend  among  them,  that  their  city 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  thia  goddesa,  as  a  portion  of 
her  dowry.  The  ruins  of  Cyziciia  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  Afraid.  (Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
40,  seqq.)— III.  A  king  of  the  Dolionians,  a  people 
who  are  sard  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia  He  waa  killed  in  ft 
night  encounter  by  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  mis- 
taken for  encmiea.    (Fid.  Argonautaj ) 

t 

D. 

Da*  or  Dah;c  (called  by  Herodotus  Dai),  a  peo 
pie  who  dwelt  on  the  southeastern  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  (JBn.% 
728)  styles  them  ifufomifi ;  and  Servios,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  term  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  Per- 
sia. He  must  allude  evidently  to  the  incursions  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  into  the  countries  eouth  of 
Hvrcania.  (Compare  Phn  .  6,  17—  Mela,  1,  2,  and 
3,  5  )  Their  country  is  supposed  by  some  to  answer 
to  the  modern  Daftisran.  (Plin  ,  6, 17  —  Curt,  7,  4. 
—Herod.,  1,  125  ) 

Daci*.  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Mceaia, 
on  the  north  by  Ssrmatia,  on  the  east  by  the  Tyras 
and  Pontus  Eoxinus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Iaxy- 
gea  Metanaste.  It  corresponded  nearly  to  Valachi*\ 
Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Tibiacus  or  Teist,  one  of 
the  northern  branches  of  tbo  Danube.  In  A  D.  105, 
Trajan  added  this  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  Ho 
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erected  a  stately  bridge  over  the  Danube.  8325  Eng- 
lish feet  in  length.  1  his  Aurehan  destroyed  :  his  mo- 
tive in  so  doing  is  said  to  have  been  the  fear  lest  the 
barbarians  would  find  it  an  easy  passage  to  the  coun- 
tries south  of  the  Danube,  for  he  had  by  a  treaty  aban- 
doned to  the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  ( Vojnsc, 
33,  39.)  Ou  this  occasion  be  named  the  province 
south  of  the  Danube,  to  which  his  forces  were  with-  j 
drawn,  Dacia  Aureliam.  (Tid.  Moesia.)  There  were  ! 
afterward  distinguished  in  Dacia,  the  part  bordering  I 
on  the  Danube  sud  called  Ripeneis,  and  that  which 
was  sequestered  in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranea.  This  last  was  probably  the  same 
with  what  was  more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  The 
Daci  of  the  Romans  are  the  same  with  the  Get*  of 
the  Greeks.  (Manner!,  Gevgr.,  vol.  4,  p.  188,  seqq.) 
From  Dacus  comes  Da? us,  the  common  name  of 
slaves  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays.  Geta  waa  used 
in  the  same  sense.  The  Daci  were,  in  process  of 
lime,  successively  subdued  by  the  Sarmalat,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Huns  ;  and  lastly,  the  Saxons,  driven  by  the 
conquests  of  Charlemagne,  established  themselvee  in 
Dacia.  The  Saxons  principally  concentrated  them- 
selves in  what  is  now  Transylvania,  corresponding 
lo  the  ancient  Dacia  Mediterranea,  a  fertile  region, 
surrounded  with  forests  and  metalliferous  mountains. 
(Sambuco,  Append.  Rcr.  Hung.  Bonfin.,  p.  760.)  To 
their  coming  must  be  entirely  attributed  the  origin  of 
its  cultivation.  All  us  principal  towns  were  built  by 
them :  traces  of  their  language  still  remain ;  and  it 
is  from  them  that  Transylvania  received  the  name  of 
Siebcnburgcn,  or  the  Region  of  Seven  Cilitt.  (Chron. 
Hung.,  c.  2,  ap.  Rcr.  Hung.  Script.,  p.  31. — Clarke's 
Travels— Greece,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  dec,  vol.  8,  p. 
395,  teqq. ) 

Daclcirs,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Emporor  Trajan,  from 
his  conquest  of  Dacia.  (Rasche,  Ltz.  Rei  Arum.,  vol. 
3,  col.  27.) — II.  A  surname,  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  have  been  assumed  by  Domitian,  on  account 
of  a  pretended  victory  over  the  Dacians.  The  coins 
on  which  it  occurs  are  Trajan's.  (Achaxntre,  ad  Jut., 
Sat  ,  6,304.) 

Dactyli.     Vid.  Idaii  Dactyli. 

D^cnlLA,  I.  a  town  of  Carta,  near  the  confines  of 
Lycia,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Glaucus  Sinus. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  Us  name  from  Daedalus, 
who,  being  stung  by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  small 
river  Ninu»,  died  and  was  buried  here  (Sleph.  Byz., 
m.  v.  AaidaXa.)  —  II.  A  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lycia.  (Strabo,  664  )— III.  Two  festivals  in  Bceo- 
lia.  One  of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by 
the  Platasans,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully  ob- 
served whnber  the  crows  that  had  come  to  prey  upon 
them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which 
any  of  these  birds  alighted  were  immediately  cut 
down,  and  with  them  statues  were  made,  called  Dad- 
ula,  in  honour  of  Da*dalus. — The  other  festival  was 
of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 
years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  intermission  of  the  smaller  festival  for  that 
number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Plataans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues  called  Dsdala  were  distribu- 
ted by  lot  among  the  Plateaus.  Lebadasans,  Curono- 
ans,  Orchomenians,  Thespians,  Tbeban*.  Tanagneans, 
and  Chxronean*.  because  they  had  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  Platsan*.  and  caused  them  lo  be 
recalled  from  exile  about  the  lime  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater.  During 
this  festival,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridemaid  ac- 
companied a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  female  gar- 
ments, along  the  banks  of  the  Eurotaa.  This  proces- 
sion was  attended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Cilhvron  by 
many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned  them  by 
ot.  Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  wood, 
408 


together  like  stones,  was  erected,  end  upon  it  were 

thrown  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terward a  bull  waa  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or 
heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Boe&ita. 
and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.    Toe  poore  st 
alliens  offered  small  cattle;  and  all  these  oblation*, 
together  with  the  Dssdala,  were  thrown  in  the  com- 
mon heap  and  set  on  fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  asnes. 
The  festival  originated  w  this :  when  Juno,  after  a 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  bad  retired  to  Eubosa,  and  refold 
to  return,  the  god  went  lo  consult  Cillwroo,  king  ot 
Plata*,  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to  subdue  bet 
obstinacy.    Cilheroo  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue  m 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  pub- 
licly to  report  it  was  Platasa,  the  daughter  oi  Asopue, 
whom  be  waa  going  to  marry.    The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's  future 
marriage,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot,  and 
was  easily  united  to  him,  when  she  discovered  the 
artful  measures  he  made  use  of  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion.   (Pauaan.,  9, 3.)   Plutarch  competed  an  enure 
treatise  on  this  festivsl,  some  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Prep.  Evang  ,  3,  1.  p. 
S3  — Flat.,  Op.  td.  Hutten,  vel.  14,  p   W7).  and 
agree  with  ibe  account  given  m  Pausanias,  exr  >  pt 
that,  in  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  Cilhssroo  is  called 
Alalcomene,  and  PlaUea,  Dedala.    (SieW**,  ad  P*»- 
san ,  I.  c.) 

DiSoiLUS,  I.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  anti- 
quity, said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athene.    In  treat- 
ing of  him,  it  is  requisite  first  to  mention,  that  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  him  cannot  be 
understood  as  exhibiting  the  true  history  of  an  tndi 
vidual,  but  rather  as  obscurely  intimating  the  origan 
and  progress  of  the  arts,  in  Greece ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  information  which  is  afforded  respecting  the 
placo  of  his  birth,  and  the  countries  in  which  be  used, 
seems  lo  reflect  light  on  the  districts  in  which  the  ana 
were  first  cultivated.    In  noticing  the  accounts  which 
have  readied  us,  of  the  personal  history  of  the  artist 
Disdains,  the  name  itself  first  claims  out  attention. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  (9,  3.  3),  that  ell  statuea 
and  images  were  anciently  styled  dai&a?M.  and  as 
this  designation  waa  common  long  before  ibe  birth  of 
toe  Athenian  artist  Drdalu*,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
name  Dsedalus  waa  given  lohim  on  account  of  bis  pro- 
ductions.   We  have  many  similar  instances  of  names 
given  lo  individuals,  to  show  either  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular acts,  or  the  talents,  ingenuity,  and  other  excel- 
lences of  artiste.   Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  76,  meqq  )  and 
Pausanias  (7,  4,  5  — Id.,  9,  3,  3),  together  with  other 
writers,  say  that  he  waa  born  in  Attica;  but  A  use- 
nius  (Mot  ,  30i)  designates  him  as  a  Cretan,  proba- 
bly because  a  large  portion  of  bis  time  waa  spent  in 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  name  of  his  father  is  vari- 
ously atatcd  by  different  authors.    Plato  (/on,  p. 
363)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (4,  76,  *cqq  )  give  the 
name  a*  Metiones.    On  the  other  hand.  Hyginue 
(fab.,  274),  Suidas,  Servius  (ed  Virg^  J£»»  .  6*  14), 
and  some  other  authorities,  mention  EopaUmus  as  has 
parent.    Pausanias  (9.  3,  4)  call*  the  latter  Palamus ; 
and  thus  we  have  three  names  contended  far  by  differ- 
enl  authors,  all  of  which  imply  descent  from  some  skil 
ful  and  ingenious  perron.    Dedalos  was  celebrated  tor 
his  skill  in  architecture  and  statuary.    His  nephew, 
named  Talus  or  Perdu,  showed  a  great  genius  for 
mechanics ;  having,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  ser- 
pent's teeth,  invented  the  saw.  and  applied  it  to  the 
culling  up  of  limber.    Dedalus.  jealous  of  his  akiU, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  young  men.  east 
him  down  from  the  Acropolis  and  killed  aim.  Foe 
this  murder  he  was  bunched  by  the  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, and  ho  betook  himself  to  Minus,  king  of  Crete, 
fur  whom  he  built  the  Labyrinth.    He  also  devised  mm 
ingenious  species  of  dance  for  Anadoe,  the  daujrbter 
of  that  monarch  (if.,  18,  590)  j  but,  having 
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do  wooden  cow  for  Pasiphae,  he  incurred  tbe  dis- 
ateaaure  of  the  king,  and  was  thrown  into  prison. 
B**»»g#  by  meuu  of  Pasipbae,  escaped  from  confine- 
eeoX,  he  tieu -mimed  to  rkc  from  Crete 


ha  resolved 


but,  being 
to  attempt 


to  rkc 

to  get  away  by  tea, 

rough  the  air.  He  made,  accordingly,  wings 
of  feather*  united  by  wax,  foi  himself  and  his  son  Ica- 
»■*.  They  mounted  into  the  air ;  but  Icarus  ascend- 
er too  high,  and  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  its 
test  melted  the  wax,  and  the  youth  fell  into  the  sea 
•ad  was  drowned.  Dardalus  arrived  in  safety  in  Sici- 
li.  efcere  he  waa  kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  king 
chat  island,  who  took  up  arms  in  his  defence  against 
Mjuos,  when  the  latter  pursued  lum  thither.  (Apollod., 
X  15.  9  —  Or*d,  Met.,  8,  103,  stqq.—Phtlisit  Fragm, 
I.  p.  145.  ed.  Giiler.)  Here,  too,  he  was  employed 
a  erecting  several  great  architectural  works,  some  of 
*a«ca  were  extant  even  in .  the  time  of  Diodurus. 
Ttis  author  states  that  he  died  in  Sicily,  but  others 
■catsoo  that  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  be  left  monu- 
MQU  of  hia  ability  (Scylax  Pertpl.) ;  and  others, 
afata,  aeaert.  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  colony  which 
Ansueua  is  aaid  by  some  to  have  established  in  Sar- 
i-ma.— Thus  much  for  the  pretended  history  of  Da  da- 
is*. It  roost  be  evident,  that  under  the  name  of  this 
trust  are  concealed  facta  respecting  the  origin  of  Gre- 
uau  an.  which  took  its  rise  in  Attica,  and  then  spread, 
ussier  different  circumstances,  into  Crete  and  Sicily. 
Itodtha,  therefore  (deicaXor,  "  ingenious,"  "  invent- 
**c~j,  is  merely  a  personification  of  manual  art.  He 
•as  tae  CpOnyiuus  of  the  class  of  Dvdalids,  or  stalua- 
Ms*  at  Athena,  and  there  were  various  wooden  slat- 
till  late  times,  snd  said  to  be  the  work 
Icarus  (from  «Vo,  to  be  like"  imuv, 
writer.)  aaa  a  suitable  name  for  his  son,  and  the  re- 
ssnblaace  between  it  and  the  name  of  the  Icanan  Sea 
probably  ga\e  occasion  to  the  legend  of  the  night 
through  the  air.  (SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v. — Keight- 
itf's  JdythUopy,  p.  398.)  Daedalus  is  said  to  have 
•atxodcjced  several  improvements  into  the  forms  of  an- 
cant  statoee.  by  separating  the  legs,  which  before 
were  closed  together,  and  representing  his  statues  in 
ifee  aUi'.odc  of  moving  forward  ;  and  also  by  opening 
the  ryes,  which  were  previously  shut.  Hence  arose 
the  fabulous  statement,  invented  at  a  subsequent  pc- 
it  Dxxialus  communicated  motion  to  statues  by 
iioo  of  quicksilver.  {Plat.,  Men.,  p.  97,  ed. 
[nsU/i.,  Polit.,  I,  4. — Suid  ,  $.  v.  AatdaAoi* 
.  —  Bat  tig  tr,  Andeutungcn,  p.  49.)  Da-dalus 
■  aaeabooed  as  the  inventor  of  the  axe,  plumblme, 
aaser.  aad  also  of  glue  ;  and  likewise  as  the  person  who 
4rst  satroduced  masts  and  sails  into  ships.  {Pirn.,  7, 
Si  —  Vmrr ..  Frmgm .,  p.  325.  ed.  Bip  )— II.  A  slalua- 
n  of  Scyon.  who  flourished  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  or 
V>-387  B.C.  (/*/»«  .  34,  8—SiIlig,  Diet  Art  ,  a.  v.) 
— IIL  A  statuary  of  Bithyma,  author  of  an  admirable 
>?ure  of  Zc&c  Ir^jfirioc,  which  was  preserved  at  Ni- 
eeosedia  {Arrian,  ap.  Eustath.,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg., 
)  Tan  rsch  tli inks  that  he  lived  after  the  found- 
ssf  of  N'icomedia.  He  certainly  nourished  when  the 
ana  had  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
Grace*  (SdJig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 
Dm*      Vvd.  Da*. 

D«Lfl*Tis.  a  part  of  IHyricuin,  between  the  rivers 
Tinas  and  Drinus,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Debian 
and  Scar  Jus.    It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Ik:  nates,  a  barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  be 
«f  Tkracian  origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  nav- 
fitang  the  sea  along  their  const,  and  extremely  bold 
»  tbrsr  piracies.    The  modern  name  of  the  country 
•  la*  same  with  the  ancient.    The  capital,  Dalmati- 
an m  Deimraiunt.  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
ftasasssa,  B.C.  157;  the  country,  however,  was  not 
<^  etely  subdued  until  the  time  of  Angustus,  who 
■  sa*a  by  A  pp.  an  {BeU.  111.  c.  25)  to  have  concluded 
ht  ear  in  person  before  he  became  emperor.  Ac- 
Fr  r 


cording  to  Strabo,  the  Dalmatians  had  a  peculiar  cus  • 
torn  of  dividing  their  lands  every  eight  yesrs,  and  had 
no  coined  money.  The  geographer  also  informs  us, 
that  they  possessed  fifty  towns,  all  of  considerable  size, 
several  of  which  were  burned  bv  Augustus.  Their 
capital  he  calls  Dalmium,  and  derives  from  it  the  name 
of  tbe  nation.  (Strab.,  315.)  The  Romans,  after  their 
conquest  of  this  country,  divided  it  into  Dalmatia  Mar- 
tttma  and  Mcdiierrunea,  and  made  it  part  of  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Illyricum,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  lltyii* 
Barbara.  Dalmatia,  however,  is  sometimes  made  to 
comprehend  a  much  wider  tract  of  country,  namely, 
all  Illjfria  Barbara,  or  the  region  between  Istria  and 
Dyrrhachium,  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  the  Danube.  Dal- 
matia was  the  native  land  of  Several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  exerted  themselves,  accordingly,  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  Many  cities,  therefore,  and  splen- 
did structures  arose  in  vsnous  parts  of  it ;  and,  after 
the  new  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con* 
stantine  and  Thcodosius,  Dalmatia  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  empire.  (Flor.,  4.  12  — 
Sutton.,  Vtt.  Tib.,  c.  9.— Id.,  Vtt.  Aug.,  c  21. — Tor- 
nand.,  dc  Regit.  Succ,  p.  39, 58  —  Id.,  de  Reb.  Get  ,  p. 
109,  128,  136.) 

Dslmstius,  a  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
He  was  invested  by  this  emperor  with  the  title  of 
Cesar,  and  commanded  against  the  Goths  in  Thrace. 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  Dalmatius  fell  in  a  tumult  ol 
his  own  soldiers,  A  D.  338,  brought  about  by  the  in 
trigues  of  Constantius,  after  the  death  of  Constantino. 
(Zosim.,  2,  39,  teq. — Compare  Crevier,  Hut  des 
Emp.,  vol  6,  p.  395  ) 

Dai.MiMiuM,  the  capital  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  which 
the  Dalmata;  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name.  It 
was  situate  to  the  east  of  the  river  Naro,  and  north- 
east of  Narona.  This  place,  like  many  other  of  tbe 
Dalmatian  towns,  was  situate  on  an  eminence.  Hence, 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  usual  ma- 
chines could  not  be  brought  up  against  it,  and  the  con- 
sul Figulus  was  compelled  to  dart  burning  brands  from 
his  catapultas.  As  the  fortifications  of  the  plsce  were 
of  wood,  these  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  and  with 
them  a  large  part  of  the  city  itself.  Strabo  (315)  and 
Stephanos  ol  Byzantium  write  the  name  Dalmion 
( AuTifitov).  The  reduction  of  this  city  by  Figulus  took 
place  B.C.  119.  (Appian,  Bell  III.,  II— Mannerl, 
Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  372.) 

Damasckna.  or  Damascene  (9  AapaaKnv^  jwpo), 
a  name  given  to  the  region  around  Damascus,  in  Sy- 
ria,   (/'/in..  5,  12  —  Strab.,  756.) 

DamascIus,  a  philosopher,  a  native  of  Damascus. 
He  commenced  his  studies  under  Ammonius  st  Alex- 
andres, and  completed  them  at  Athens  under  Marinus, 
Isidorus,  and  Zenodotus.  According  to  some,  he  was 
the  successor  of  Isidoms.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  the  last  professor  of  New-Plstonism  at 
Athens.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  for  the 
sciences,  particularly  mathematics.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  'Ajrop<at  koa  ?.i-<mc  jrrpi  rwv  npuruv  upx"*, 
"Doubts  and  solutions  concerning  the  origin  o) 
things."  Of  this  only  two  fragments  remain,  one 
preserved  by  Photius,  which  forms  a  biographica 
sketch  of  Isidorus  of  Gaza  ;  the  other  treating  irrp2 
yevvT>Tui;  "of  what  has  been  procreated."  A  Munich 
MS.  is  said  to  contain  an  unedited  work  of  his,  en- 
titled 'ATTOfnai  Kai  ?.ieeiccic  rov  TDStTuvor  Hoputvi- 
<\nv,  "  Doubts  and  solutions  relative  to  the  Parment- 
des  of  Plato  "  (Arrtin.  Beitr'dge  zur  Geseh.  vnd 
Lit ,  vol.  1,  p.  24  —  Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  7,  p, 
117.  seq  ) 

Damascus  (in  Hebrew  Dammesek),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Syria,  in  what  was  called  Crele-Syria, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  where  the  chain 
begins  to  turn  off  to  the  southeast,  under  the  nsme  of 
Cannel.    It  was  beauttfolly  situated  in  an  extensive 
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ind  pleasant  plain,  still  catled  Gouteh  Demesk,  or  fir 
orchard  of  Damascus,  and  watered  by  a  river  called 
by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrhoas,  the  golden 
stream,  now  Baradx.  The  Syriac  name  of  this  stream 
was  Pkarphar.  Damascus  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  (Gen  ,  10, 
23.)  However  this  may  be,  it  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Syria.  It  was  conquered  by  David 
(2  Sam.,  8.  6).  but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in 
the  tune  of  Solomon  (1  Xing'*,  11,  23,  seqq.),  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  principality,  which  often 
harassed  the  kingdoms  of  both  Judah  and  Israel.  It 
afterward  fell,  in  succession,  under  the  power  of  the 
Asuvnans  and  Persians,  snd  came  from  the  latter  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scleucidae.  Damascus,  however,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  under  the  Greek  dynasty  as  it 
had  while  held  by  the  Persians.  The  Seleucid*  neg- 
lected the  place,  and  bestowed  all  their  favour  on  the 
new  cities  erected  by  them  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Syria  ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  lies  the  reason  why  the 
later  Greek  and  Roman  writers  say  so  little  of  the  city 
itself,  though  they  are  all  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Damascus  was  seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  of  Pompcy  with  Tigranes,  B.C.  66, 
but  still  continued,  as  under  the  Greek  dynasty,  a 
Comparatively  unimportant  place,  until  the  time  of 
Dioclesian.  This  emperor,  feeling  the  necessity  of  a 
strongly  fortified  city  in  this  quartet,  as  a  depdt  for 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  military  post  against  the  fre- 
quent inroads  of  the  Saracens,  selected  Damascus  for 
the  purpose.  Everything  was  done,  accordingly,  to 
Strengthen  the  place  ;  extensive  magazines  were  also 
established,  and  likewise  numerous  workshops  for  the 
preparation  of  weapons  of  war.  (Malala.  Chron.,  11. 
p.  132.— Notitia  lmpcni.)  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
nigh  reputation  to  which  Damascus  afterward  at- 
tained, for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and  other 
works  in  steel,  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
by  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Dioclesian.  The 
city  continued  from  this  time  a  flourishing  place.  In 
the  7lh  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  was  for  some  lime  after  this  the  seat  of  the  ca- 
lifs. Its  prosperity,  too,  remained  unimpaired,  since 
the  route  of  the  principal  caravans  to  Mecca  lay  through 
it.  It  is  now  the  capital  of  a  pachalic.  The  Arabs 
call  it  El- Sham,  and  the  Oriental  name  Demesk  is 
known  only  to  geographers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasant  cities  of  Asia,  and  is  by  the 
Arabs  considered  the  first  of  the  four  terrestrial  par- 
adises, hs  population  is  variously  estimated  from 
80.000  to  200,000.  Volney  gives  the  former  number, 
and  Ali  Bey  the  latter.  The  Christian  population 
is  estimated  by  Connor  at  about  20,000,  including 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Latins,  Maronites.  Armenians,  and 
Ncstorians,  but  he  says  **  this  is  a  rough  calculation 
It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  number."  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  409,  acq.) 

Damasippus,  t.  a  prctor  during  the  consulship  of 
Paptrius  Carbo  and  the  younger  Marios,  A.I!  C.  671. 
As  a  follower  of  the  Marian  party,  he  indulged  in 
many  cruel  excesses  against  the  opposite  faction,  and 
also  against  such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  it. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla.  (SaJlust,  Cat.,  51. — 
Veil.  Paterc  ,  2,  26.) — II.  A  character  in  Horace,  who 
is  there  represented  ss  having  been  at  first  a  virtuoso, 
or  dealer  in  antiques,  but  who,  proving  unfortunate  in 
this  branch  of  business,  assumed  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  (Hurat.,  Sat ,  2,  3, 
17,  seqq) 

Dannii,  one  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Scotland, 
whose  country  answered  to  the  modern  Cludcxdalr, 
Renfrew.  Lennox,  and  Stirling.  (Ptol.—Manncrt, 
Geogr.  vol.  2,  p.  207  ) 

Damkonu  or  DoMNONtt,  a  people  of  Britain,  whose 
country  answered  to  the  modern  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
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watt.  As  the  several  tribes  of  the  Daranonii  sprou- 
ted without  moch  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  ncvti 
joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  their  conquerors 
were  under  no  necessity  of  building  many  font  or 
keeping  many  garrisons  in  their  country.  Henre  ■ 
happens,  that  few  Roman  antiquities  have  been  foaai 
here,  and  that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldom  i,vb- 
tioned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Mannert  considers  die 
nsme  Dumnonit  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  (Getgr, 
vol.  2,  p.  195  ) 

Dahoclrs,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysitn  las 
Elder,  of  Sicily.  Having  in  the  course  of  tenvern- 
tion  extolled  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tyrant,  ad 
the  abundant  means  of  felicity  by  which  the  latter  so- 
pcared  to  be  surrounded,  Dionvsms  asked  hhn  whets, 
er  he  would  like  to  make  trial  of  %thi»  saase  stats, 
which  seemed  to  hhn  so  happy  a  one  Damocles 
eagerly  assented,  and  the  tyrant  catosed  km  to  »t 
placed  on  a  puTple  conch,  most  beaolifBlly  adorned 
with  various  embroidery.  Vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
richly  wrought,  met  his  view  on  every  side,  and  sa 
exquisite  banquet  was  served  up  by  slsves  of  the  most 
attractive  mien,  who  were  attentive  to  his  every  com- 
mand. Damocles  thought  himself  at  the  suoiarf  of 
human  felicity  ;  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eves  op- 
ward  towards  the  richly  carved  ceiling,  he  perceived  • 
sword,  suspended  from  it  by  a  single  horsehair,  di- 
rectly over  his  neck  as  he  lay  reclined  at  the  banqoet 
All  feeling  of  delight  instantly  left  him  ;  snd  bo  If  cH 
the  tyrant  to  allow  him  to  depart,  since  he  no  longer 
wished  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  felicity.  And  thus  «u 
Damocles  taught  the  salutary  lesson, "that  little,  if  any, 
enjoyment  is  found  in  the  possession  of  usurped  power, 
when  every  moment  is  immttered  by  the  dread  of  iav 
pending  conspiracy  and  danger.  ( Otr  ,  Tusc  .  5,  »— 
Compare  Philo,  ap.  Euseh,  Prop  Evang,*,  14, e. 
391. — Marrob.,ad  Somn  Seip.,  I,  10. —  StdoruApm, 
2.  13—  Horat.,  Od„  3,  I,  17.) 

Damon,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
united  by  ties  of  the  firmest  friendship  to  PbiotiM 
(not  Pythias,  as  the  name  is  commonly  given),  another 
Pythagorean,  of  the  same  city.  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
having  condemned  Phintias  to  death  for  eonspinnf 
against  him,  the  latter  begged  that  leave  might  be  al- 
lowed him  to  go  for  a  short  period  to  a  neighbour^ 
place,  in  order  to  arrange  some  family  affairs,  and  of- 
fered to  leave  one  of  his  friends  in  the  hands  of  D»°- 
nysius  as  a  pledge  for  his  return  by  sn  appointed  tme, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  case  Phintias  brokr  bis 
word,  to  die  in  his  stead.  Dionysius,  quite  scn-tici. 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  friendship,  and  prompted 
by  strong  curiosity,  assented  to  the  arrangement.  »nd 
Damon  took  the  place  of  Phintias  The  dav  sppomwd 
for  the  return  of  the  latter  arrived,  and  pobhc  eipec- 
tation  was  highly  excited  as  to  the  probable  wsw  « 
this  singular  affair.  The  day  drew  to  a  close,  no  PW 
tias  came,  and  Damon  was  in  the  act  of  being  led  to 
execution,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  absent  fpeod.  «w> 
had  been  detained  by  unforeseen  snd  unavoidable  ob- 
stacles, presented  hiins  elf  to  the  eyes  of  the  adm^ni: 
crowd,  and  saved  the  life  of  Damon.  Dtonvsios  »»* 
so  much  si  ruck  by  this  instance  of  true  attachment, 
that  he  pardoned  Phintias,  and  entreated  the  two  to 
allow  him  to  share  their  friendship.  (Diod  Sir .  frsf»j 
lib.  10,  vol.  4.  p  52.  seqq  ,cd.  Bip—Vat  M*x  .4.7. 
1,  err  ed  Hase  —Phit ,  de  amte  muh  .  p  93.) 

Da*opiiw.a,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  ««» 
Sappho.  She  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  o(U* 
Percajan  Diana.    (Pblostrat  .  Vit  Apollo*  .1.  21) 

Damoxknits,  a  boxer  of  Syracuse,  excluded  from 
the  Ncmean  games  for  killing  his  opjKWient  in  a  p<>£>- 
listic  encounter  The  name  of  the  latter  was  Creo- 
gas,  and  the  two  competitors,  after  having  consoles* 
the  entire  day  in  boxing,  agreed  each  to  receive  from 
the  other  a  blow  without  flinching.  CrcupM 
struck  Damoxenus  on  the  head,  and  the 
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with  bit  finger*  unfairly  stretched  out,  struck  Creuges 

on  the  tide  :  and  such,  observes  Pausanias,  was  the 
bard  nets  of  his  nails  and  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
that  hi*  hand  pierced  his  side,  seized  on  his  bowels, 
and,  drawing  them  outward,  gave  instant  death  to 
Creugat. — A  fine  piece  of  sculpture  has  come  down 
to  oj.  with  this  for  its  subject.   (Pausan.,  8,  40.) 

Daju,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia.  D'Anville 
make*  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  Tyena,  an  opiu- 
ion  which  is  ably  refuted  by  Manncrt,  who  maintains 
that  it  lav  more  to  the  southeast,  and  coincided  with 
the  Tanedans  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
pHon'i  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cili- 
eian  Gates  (1.  2).  The  position  of  Tyana  on  Man- 
aen't  chart  is  north  of  the  Cilician  pass ;  in  D'An- 
ville'* it  is  to  the  northeast.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt  *,  p.  439,  363  ) 

Dtftit,  I.  the  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos, 
by  Eurydice,  daughter  of  I>aced»mon.  Acrisius  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  about  a  son  ;  and  the-  god  replied 
that  he  would  himself  have  no  male  issue,  but  that  his 
daughter  would  bear  a  son,  whoce  hand  would  deprive 
bi:n  of  life.  Fearing  the  accomplishment  of  this  pre- 
diction, be  framed  a  brazen  subterranean  chamber 
(*<Uc/tov  ja?.*eov  viro  yfjv),  in  which  he  shut  up  his 
daughter  and  her  nurse,  in  order  that  she  might  never 
become  a  mother.  (The  l*atm  poets  call  the  place  of 
confinement  a  brazen  tower.)  But  Jupiter  had  seen 
cud  loved  the  maiden  ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  gold- 
en tbower,  he  poured  through  the  roof  into  her  bosom. 
I>ir»ae  became,  in  consequer»cc,  the  mother  of  a  son, 
whom  she  and  ber  nnrsc  reared  in  secrecy  until  he 
hid  attained  his  fourth  year.  Acrisius  then  chanced 
to  brer  the  voice  of  the  child  at  play.  He  brought 
oot  hi*  daughter  and  her  nurse,  and,  putting  the  lat- 
ter tnjuntlv  to  death,  drew  Danae  privately,  with  her 
child,  to  the  altar  of  Hercean  Jove,  where  he  made  her 
answer  on  oath  whose  was  her  son.  She  replied  that 
be  *as  the  offspring  of  Jove.  Her  father  gave  no 
credit  to  her  protestations.  Enclosing  her  and  the 
bor  in  a  coder,  he  cast  tbem  inio  the  sea,  to  the 
nerry  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a  circumstance  which 
ha*  afforded  a  subject  for  a  beautiful  piece  by  the 
poet  Simoaides.  The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  little 
uUnd  of  Seriphus,  where  a  person  named  Dictvs  drew 
it  out  in  bis  nets  (dlxrvn) ;  and,  freeing  Danae  and 
Per*eus  from  their  confinement,  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  attention.  Polydectes,  the  brother  of 
D«ety*.  reigned  over  the  island.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Dime;  but  ber  son  Perseus,  who  was  now  grown 
tp.  »u  an  invincible  obstacle  in  his  way.  He  had, 
therefore,  recourse  to  artifice  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
presence  ;  and.  feigning  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a  fnitor  to  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  he 
Buntged  to  send  Perseus,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a 
rub  pro;ni*e,  in  quest  of  the  head  nf  the  Gorgon  Mcdti- 
**.  which  he  pretended  that  he  wished  for  a  bridal  gift, 
^'hen  Peneus  had  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Hermes, 
in  oVfirovmg  the  Gorgon,  he  proceeded  to  Seriphus, 
•Sere  he  found  that  his  mother  and  Diet?*  had  been 
oWiged  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  altar  from  the 
»io!ertce  of  Polydectes.  He  immediately  went  to  the 
roul  residence  ;  and  wben,  at  his  desire,  Polydectes 
a*4  i'lmmoned  thither  all  the  people,  to  see  the  formi- 
head  of  the  Gorgon,  it  was  displayed,  and  each 
koine  a  stone  of  the  form  and  position  which  he  cx- 
kwed  *t  the  moment  of  the  transformation.  Hav- 
»»  e»taMi«hed  Dictys  as  king  of  Seriphus,  Perseus 
n-toroed  wrth  his  mother  to  Argos.  and.  not  finding 
Am*m»  there,  proceeded  to  Larissa  in  Thessalv, 
•Either  the  latter  had  retired  through  fear  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle.  Here  he  inadvertently  killed 
Arririw  (Vtd.  Acrisius,  Perseus.) — There  was  a 
^od  in  Ilalv.  that  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutu- 
li»ii».  had  been  founded  by  Danae.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7, 
^  410. )  h  was  probably  caused  by  the  similarity  of 
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sound  in  Danae*  and  Daunia.  Daunus  is  the  father  of 
Tumus. — An  explanation  of  the  legend  of  Danae  will 
be  founL  «nder  the  article  Perseus.  (Apotlod.,  3,  4, 
stqq. — KeighUey's  Mythology,  p.  414,  seqq .) 

Dajui,  a  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Argives, 
aa  being,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  sub- 
jects of  Danaiis.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
warlike  character  of  the  race,  and  the  high  renown  ac- 
quired by  them,  Homer  uses  the  name  Danai  (Aavaoi) 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks,  when  that  of 
Hellenes  was  still  confined  to  a  narrower  range.  ( KuL 
Danaiis.) 

Dan aIobs,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaiis,  king  of 
Argos.    An  account  of  the  legend  connected  with 
their  names  will  be  found,  together  with  an  cxplana 
tion  of  the  same,  under  the  article  Danaiis. 

Danapzkis,  another  name  for  the  Borystbenes, 
first  mentioned  in  an  anonymous  Periplus  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  rises 
in  the  Valdai  hillt,  near  the  sources  of  the  Duna,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Dniester.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  is  impeded  by 
islands,  and  at  one  place,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  falls,  which  continue  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  A  little  above  its  mouth,  the  river  wi- 
dens into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman,  into 
which  the  Bog,  the  ancient  Hypanie  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  discharges 
itself  As  regards  the  root  of  the  name  Danaperis 
(Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Tana'ie. 
(Plin,  4,  13  —Mela,  3,  1.— Amman.  Mareeli,  33, 
18.—  Jornand.,  de  Reb.  Get ,  p.  fi.) 

Danastus,  another  name  of  the  Tyraa  or  Dniester. 
It  is  called  Danastus  by  Ammianus  Marcellihus  (31, 
8),  Danastris  by  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  ai~ 
ministr.  Imperio,  c.  8).  and  Danastcr  by  Jornandes 
(de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  84).  The  Dniester  rises  from  a  lake 
amid  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
and  empties  into  the  Black  Sea  after  a  course  of  about 
six  hundred  miles.  The  name  Tyras  (Tvpof)  occurs 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  Herodotus  gives  the  Ionic  form 
Tvpvr.  (Herod  ,  4,  51.)  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  (Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article 
TanaYs. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother 
of  ./Egyptus.  Belus  assigned  the  country  of  Libya  to 
Danaus,  while  to  iEgyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  Agyp- 
tus  conquered  the  country  of  the  McUmpodes,  and 
named  it  from  himself.  By  many  wizea  he  became 
the  father  of  fifty  sons.  Danaiis  had  by  several  wive* 
an  equal  number  of  daughters.  Dissension  ari'ing  be- 
tween him  and  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  they  aimed  at 
depriving  him  of  his  kingdom  ;  and,  fearing  their  vio- 
lence, he  built,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  a  fifty-oared 
vessel,  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  in  which  he  em- 
barked with  his  daughters,  and  fled  over  the  sea.  He 
first  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  set  op 
a  statue  of  the  I  .Indian  Minerva;  but,  not  willing  to 
abide  in  that  island,  he  proceeded  to  ArgW,  where  Gel- 
anor,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  country,  cheer- 
fully resigned  the  government  to  the  stranger  who 
brought  thither  civilization  and  the  arts.  The  people 
took  the  name  of  their  new  monarch,  and  were  called 
Danai  (Aavnoi).  The  country  of  Argos  being  at  this 
time  extremely  deficient  in  pure  and  wholesome  water 
(lrid.  Inachu*).  Danaiis  sent  forth  his  daughters  in 
quest  of  some.  As  Amyroone.  one  of  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  search,  she  was  rescued  by  Neptune  from 
the  intended  violence  of  a  satyr,  and  the  god  revealed 
to  her  a  fountain  called  after  her  name,  and  the  most 
famous  among  the  streams  that  contributed  to  form 
the  Lcrnsan  lake  or  marsh.  The  sons  of  ^Bgvptus 
came  now  to  Argotis,  and  entreated  their  uncle  to 
bury  past  enmity  in  oblivion,  and  to  give  them  theft 
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in  marriage  Danaus,  retaining  a  perfect 
recollection  of  the  injuries  they  bad  done  him,  and 
distrust  I  ill  of  their  promises,  consented  to  bestow  upon 
thorn  his  daughters,  whom  he  divided  among  them  by 
lot ;  but,  on  the  wedding-day,  be  armed  the  hands  of 
the  brides  with  dagger*,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay 
in  the  night  thetr  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but 
Hypcrmncstra  obeyed  the  cruel  orders  of  their  father ; 
and.  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands,  tbey  flung 
thorn  into  Lerna,  and  buried  their  bodies  with  all 
due  rites  outside  of  the  town.  At  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Minerva  purified  them  from  the 
guilt  of  their  deed.  Hypermnestra  had  spared  Lyn- 
ceus,  for  the  delicate  reganl  which  he  had  shown  to 
her  modesty.  Her  father,  at  first,  in  his  anger  at  her 
disobedience,  put  her  into  close  confinement.  Re- 
lenting, however,  after  some  time,  be  gave  his  consent 
to  her  union  with  Lynccus,  and  proclaimed  gymnas- 
tic games,  in  which  the  victors  were  to  receive  his 
other  daughters  as  the  prizes.  It  waa  said,  however, 
that  the  crime  of  the  Danaides  did  not  pass  without 
due  punishment  in  the  lower  world,  where  they  were 
condemned  to  draw  water,  for  ever,  with  perforated 
vessels.  (Apollod.,  2.  1,  A—Hygtn.,  fab.,  168,  169. 
170  —  Sckol.  ad  II,  1,  42,  et  ad  4,  171—  Sckol.  ad 
Eurip  ,  lice  ,  872.}— Thus  much  for  the  story  of  Da- 
naiia.  The  intimate  connexion  between  this  popular 
legend  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Argive  soil, 
which  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  low  grounds  of  Lerna,  has 
given  rise  to  a  bold  and  ingenious  theory.  Argbs  was 
greatly  deficient  in  water  (whence  Homer  calls  it 
"  thirsty,"  xo?.vdi}()iov),  and  the  word  Aavdf  signifies 
"  dry."  We  have  here,  then,  a  simple  derivation  for 
the  name  Danai,  namely,  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land 
of  Argos  ;  and,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  personifica- 
tion of  their  name  is  a  hero,  Danaus.  Again,  springs 
are  daughters  of  the  earth,  as  they  arc  called  by  the 
Araba ;  the  nymphs  of  the  springs  are  therefore 
daughters  of  Danaus,  that  is,  of  the  thirsty  land;  and 
as  a  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  may  state,  that  four  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus,  namely,  Amymone,  Peircne.  Physadea,  and 
Asteria,  were  names  of  springs.  Still  farther,  a  head 
(xpijvij)  is  a  usual  name  for  a  spring  in  many  languages  ; 
and  a  legendary  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
founts  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  veiling  forth  of  the 
blood  of  some  person  who  was  slain  on  the  spot  where 
the  spring  emitted  its  waters.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Penlhcus  and  AcUeon  gave  origin  to  springs  on  Cit he- 
ron. (Philostrat.,  Icon  ,  1,  14 — Compare  Weleker, 
Trtl.,  u.  400.)  The  number  fifty,  in  the  case  of  the 
Dan  a  ides,  is  probably  an  arbitrary  one,  for  we  cannot 
discern  in  it  any  relation  to  the  weeks  of  the  year,  as 
some  endeavour  to  do.  (Volcker,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p 
182,  seqq)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  founts  of  the 
lnachua  were  in  Mount  Lyre  eon  or  Lynceon  (Schol. 
ad  ApoU.  Rk.,  1,  125),  and  here,  perhaps,  lies  the  ori- 
gin of  Lynccus,  who.  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  fights 
with  and  vanquishes  Danaus  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  I  c.) ; 
that  is,  the  stream  from  Mount  Lynceon  overcomes 
the  dry  nature  of  (he  soil.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  physical  legend  may  have  existed  long  before 
there  was  any  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and,  like  that 
of  Io,  may  have  been  subsequently  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  new  theory  of  an  Egyptian  colony  at  Argus. 
{Herod.,  2,  91  ;  171,  182 .— Mullet,  Orchum.,  n.  109, 
seqq. — Id.  Proleg.,  p.  184,  seqq. — Keightley's  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  409,  teqq.) 

Dakciucs,  the  largest  river  of  Europe  except  the 
Rba  or  Volga,  and  called  in  German  the  Donau,  by 
us  the  Danube.  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the 
chain  of  Mous  Abnoba,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Black 
Forest.  According  to  modern  accounts,  it  has  its  ori- 
gin on  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  three 
sources,  the  Brtg-Ach  and  the  Brige,  which  are  both 
412 


considerable  than  the  third  or  the  Donau,  a  fa 
ble  stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin,  and  forme 
into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Donau- 
chtngen.  It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  that  may  b 
considered  the  source  of  the  Danube.  (MalU-Brui 
vol.  7,  p.  41,  Am.  ed.—Id.,  vol.  6,  p.  288.)  It  is  oo 
of  the  few  rivers  which  run  from  west  to  east,  travel 
sing  Austria,  Hungary,  and  pan  of  Turkey  in  Eur  up 
and,  after  a  course  of  about  1620  miles,  falls  into  th 
Black  Sea.  It  is  of  irregular  width,  being  somen iu« 
confined  between  rocks  and  mountains,  at  other  time 
so  wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again  brc 
ken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  numerous  utl 
anda.  It  receives  sixty  navigable  rivers,  the  largest  « 
which  is  the  GEnus  or  Inn,  and  120  smaller  eircami 
It  is  always  yellow  with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every 
where  auriferous.  At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Se 
it  is  shallow ;  its  waters  are  spread  over  an  imuicns< 
surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among  an  infinity  of  reed 
and  other  aquatic  plants.  The  current  of  the  live 
communicates  a  whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  give 
a  freshness  to  it  for  nearly  nine  leagues,  and  wiih.ii 
one  league  renders  it  fit  for  use.  Pomponiua  Meli 
says  it  had  as  many  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of  which  ihre* 
were  small  and  four  navigable.  Only  two  now  te 
main,  which  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  shipa  of  con 
sidcrable  size  or  burden,  the  rest  being  choked  up 
The  ancieuts  gave  the  name  of  later  to  the  casttrr 
part  of  ibis  river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savua  oi 
Satire.  The  Greeks  and  Roman*  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the  atrearu, 
which  was  for  a  long  period  the  northern  boundary  ol 
the  Roman  empire  in  thts  quarter.  This  river  was  an 
object  of  worship  to  the  Scythians.  The  river-god  is 
represented  on  a  medal  of  Trajan ;  but  the  finest  fig- 
ure of  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome. 
(Mela,  2,  7  —  Amm.  Mareeli,  22,  19  —Ptol.,  3,  10. 
— Plin.,  4,  12. — Dionus.  Pericg.,  301.)  As  regards 
the  root  of  the  name  (Dan),  consult  remarks  under  toe 
article  Tanais. 

Daphne,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Pctusium,  on  the  route  to  Memphis.  (Anion.,  Ittn  , 
p.  162.)  There  was  always  a  strong  garrison  in  this 
place,  to  keep  in  check  the  Arabians  and  Syrians.  It 
is  now  Safnas.    (Hcrodot.,  2,  30.) 

Daphnk,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  first 
love  of  Pbechua  This  god,  according  to  the  poetic 
legend,  proud  of  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python, 
beholding  Cupid  bending  his  bow,  mocked  at  the  ef- 
forts of  the  puny  archer.  Cupid,  incensed,  flew  to 
Parnassus,  and,  taking  his  station  there,  shot  his  gold- 
en arrow  of  love  into  the  heart  of  the  son  of  Latona, 
and  discharged  his  leaden  one  of  aversion  into  the 
bosom  of  the  nymph  of  the  Peneus.  Dapbne  loved 
the  chace,  and  it  alone,  indifferent  to  all  other  love. 
Phoebus  beheld  her,  and  pursued.  Exhausted  and 
nearly  overtaken,  Daphne,  on  the  banka  of  her  father's 
stream,  stretched  forth  her  hands,  calling  on  Peneus 
for  protection  and  change  of  form.  The  river-god 
heard  ;  bark  and  leaves  covered  hia  daughter,  and 
Daphne  became  a  bay-tree  (SaQvn,  taunts).  The 
god  embraced  ita  trunk,  and  declared  that  it  should  be 
afterward  his  favourite  tree.  (Ovid,  Met.,  1.  452, 
seqq. — Hygin.,  fab.,  202,) — The  meaning  of  this  le- 
gend is  evident  enough.  It  is  only  »ne  of  the  many 
tales  devised  to  give  marvel  to  the  origin  of  natural 
productions ;  and  its  object  is  to  account  for  the  bay- 
tree  bemg  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  great  majority  of 
the  authorities  place  the  legend  in  Arcadia,  making 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  the  Ladon  by  Earth  (the  natu- 
ral parent  of  a  plant),  and  add  that  it  was  her  mother 
who  changed  her  on  her  praver.  (Pausan.,  8,  20  — 
Xonnus,  42,  387  —  Schol.  ad  11,  1,  14  —  Stat.,  Theb., 
4,  289.  ttc—Kctghtley's  Mythology,  p  118  )— II.  A 
I  beautiful  spot  about  forty  atadia  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
I  och,  near  the  Oronles,  adorned  with  fail  edifice*,  and 
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conuinnig  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
vbok*  »n  rorrotinded  with  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses 
and  bay-trees  (Adfvai),  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
place  derived  its  name.  Numerous  fountains,  too, 
imparted  continual  freshness  to  the  grove  and  cool- 
ness to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  luxurious 
rr.ttens  of  Antioch  made  this  a  favourite  place  of  re- 
aw.  >nd  even  the  Roman  governors  often  forgot 
and  ti*e  enjoyments  of  Daphne  the  cares  of  office, 
frnpey  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  by  the  place, 
and  by  the  united  beauties  of  nature  and  art  with  | 
wbra  it  was  adorned,  that  he  considerably  enlarged  [ 
tbe  limits  of  the  grove,  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the 
surrounding  fields.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
»  Bntd-Mar,  » the  house  of  water."  (,4mmian. 
Jfarrrff.  19,  2  —  Id  ,  «,  31—  Sozomtn,  5,  19  -Eu- 
Np.  6,  11.) 

D»rH*Emo*TA.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo,  ecle- 
knud  every  ninth  year  by  the  Bceotians.  It  was  then 
treal  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of  bay  and 
lowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  from  which 
w»  suspended  smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  were  a 
umber  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  size  ;  and  the 
bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron-coloured  garment. 
Tbe  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  Sun  or  Apollo; 
that  m  the  middle  was  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and 
tat  others  of  the  stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  365 
a  to  ruber,  represented  the  sun's  annual  revolution. 
Tfea  bocgh  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  yooih  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa- 
rwi  were  both  living.    (Pautan  ,  9,  10,  4.) 

Dtrff*i«,  s  celebrated  herdsman  of  Sicily,  the  son 
sf  Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  found  by 
tbe  ibephrnK  when  an  infant,  lying  among  the  bay- 
utes  fivthtu),  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained  his 
Dime  Pan  taught  him  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the 
pipe,  the  nymphs  were  his  foster-pr.rcnts,  and  the  Muses 
wspired  hiim  with  the  love  of  song.  According  to 
Itedores.  he  was  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry.  He 
a'so  accompanied  Diana  in  the  chase,  and,  when  the 
hboun  of  the  day  were  ended,  was  wont  to  delight  the 
r>c3e*s  with  the  awcet  notes  of  his  syrinx.  Daphnis 
became  eventually  attached  to  a  Naiad,  who  forbade 
km  holding  communion  with  any  other  female,  under 
pam  of  loss  of  sight ;  and  she  bound  him  by  an  oath 
to  tiat  effect  A  princess,  however,  contrived  to  in- 
(cerate  him :  he  broke  his  vow,  and  the  threatened 
penalty  was  inflicted.  According  to  Diodorus,  how- 
em.  the  Naiad  merely  predicted  that  loss  of  sight 
wo«ld  t»  the  consequence  of  his  proving  unfaithful  to 
ter  Theocntos.  in  his  first  Idyl,  represents  him  as 
pmmgawsv  m  death,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
{8m  «d  V,r!r..  Eclog :.  5,  20—  Diod  Sic.,  4,  84. 
-8riV  ad  Tkeocr  ,  Idyll  ,  1,  66  —  Parthen.,  Erot, 
n-JEimn.  V  if..  10,  18.)  Ovid  says,  that  the  Nai- 
ad turned  him  into  a  rock.  (3fc/,,  4,  276,  teqq. — 
KnrMnr  t  Mythology*  P  240  ) 

D»r«srs(gen  -units :  in  Greek,  Aa4woiV,  -orvror),, 
atewn  of  the  Locn  Opuntii,  situate  on  the  seacoast,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  riTer  of  the  same  name,  near  the  frontiers 
«f  the  EjHenemidian  l„oeri.  Strabo  (424)  places  it 
twrrty  Madia  from  Cnemides.  Into  the  river  Dsphnus 
tbe  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder.  ( Vid. 
Henodtts  ) 

DiaioTjs  (called  also  Dares,  gen.  -atis),  a  river  of 
Mnct.  rising  to  the  northwest  of  the  Palus  Nigrites, 
•n  Mount  Mandras,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  to 
the  north  of  the  promontory  Arsinarium.    It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal.    (Bisehoff  und 
Miller.  Wirleb  der  Gcogr.,  p.  405.)   Gosscllin,  how- 
em.  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Darabin. 
{ket inches,  wol.  3.  p.  112.) 
D*rda*Ia,  I  a  district  of  Troas,  in  the  north,  call- 
as  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dardani.    These  derived 
&ei  name  from  Dardanus,  who  built  here  the  city  of 
•«  vmt  name.   (Kid.  Dardanus,  I ,  II.)  According 


to  the  Homeric  topography,  the  Dardani,  who  were 
subject  to  Anchi&ea,  and  commanded  by  his  son  .Apneas 
during  the  siege,  occupied  the  small  district  which  lay 
between  the  territory  of  Abydus  and  the  Promontory 
of  Rhreteum,  beyond  which  point  the  Trojan  land, 
properly  so  called,  and  tbe  hereditary  dominions  ol 
Priam  commenced.  Towards  the  mainland,  Da r da- 
ma  extended  to  the  summit  of  Ida,  and  beyond  that 
chain  to  the  territory  of  Zelca,  and  the  plains  watered 
by  the  iEsepus  on  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  territo- 
ries of  Assus  and  Antandrua  to  the  south.  (Sliab  , 
S92,  606.)  It  was  more  particularly  in  this  inland 
district  that  the  descendants  of  /Eneas  are  said  to  have 
maintained  themselves  as-  independent  sovereigns  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy.  (Cramer**  Ana  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  80,  tcq.) — II  A  region  of  Illyria,  lying  south  of 
the  territory  of  the  'Scordisci  It  comprehended  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Drilo,  and  extended  to  the  borders 
of  Pvoma  and  Macedonia.  The  Dardani,  its  inhabi- 
tants, were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more 
particularly  under  the  reign  of  its  last  two  monarch*. 
Their  country  answers  to  the  modern  districts  of  lpeck, 
Pruttina,  and  Jaeota,  which  are  situato  to  the  south 
of  Scrvia,  and  form  part  of  the  pachalic  of  Scutari. 
Strabo  describes  these  Dardani  as  a  savage  race,  living 
mostly  in  caves  formed  ont  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest 
period  been  acquainted  with  both  wind  and  stringed 
instruments.  (Strab.,  316.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  1,  p.  47  ) 

DardaNis  or  Dardamum,  a  promontory  of  Troas. 
south  of  Abydus,  near  which  was  situate  the  city  of 
Dardanus.  It  is  now  called  Cape  Berbieri,  or  Kepot 
Burun.  The  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
self.   (Strab.,  587,  595  ) 

Dardanus,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Elcctra,  who  came  to  Troas,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, from  Arcadia ;  according  to  others,  from  Italy. 
All,  however,  agree  in  fixing  upon  Samothrace  as  the 
spot  in  which  he  had  formed  his  first  principality,  be- 
fore he  migrated  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (Apoltod., 
3,  12  —  Strab.,  331  —Vtrg.,  JEn  ,  7,  207  )    We  may 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinions  respecting  the  native 
country  of  Dardanus,  by  supposing  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  that  early  race,  who,  under  the  name  of  Pelasgi.  were 
so  widely  diffused,  and  more  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
hero.    The  epoch  of  the  arrival  of  Dardanus  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  too  remote  to  be  ascertained  at  pres- 
ent with  accuracy.    Homer  reckons  five  generations 
between  Dardanus  and  Priam.    (7/  ,  20. 230.)  Plato, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (592),  placed  his  arrival  in  the 
second  epoch  after  the  universal  deluge,  when  man- 
kind began  to  leave  the  summits  of  the  mountains  to 
which  fear  had  driven  them,  and  where  they  had  led 
a  barbarous  and  savage  life,  in  caves  and  grots,  like 
the  Cyclopes  of  Homer.    The  Athenian  philosopher 
deduced  his  reasoning  from  the  passage  in  Homer, 
where  the  town  founded  by  Dardanus  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  tda.    (11,  20,  215.  teqq.) — 
The  legend  respecting  Dardanus  is  as  follows  :  Af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  his  brother  lasion,  whom  Jove 
had  struck  with  lightning,  Dardanus  left  Samothrace, 
and  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  Tcucer,  tha 
son  of  the  river  Scamandrus  and  the  nymph  Ida?a  then 
reigned  over  a  people  called  Tcucrians.    He  was  well 
received  by  this  prince,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Baticia  (//.,  2,  813)  in  marriage,  and  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, on  which  he  built  a  town  called  Dardanus.  He 
had  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichthonius,  the  former  of 
whom  died  childless :  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, and  was  remarkable  for  his  wealth.    By  Asty- 
oche.  daughter  of  the  Si  mo  is,  Erichthonius  had  a  son 
named  Tros,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  From 
Tros  came  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymcdes.  The 
house  of  Priam  were  descended  from  Ilus ;  that  of 
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wEneiB  from  Assarscus.    (Cramer'g  Asia  Minor,  vol. 

I,  p.  76,  seqq.—Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  483.)— 

II.  An  1001601  city  of  Tross,  founded  by  Dardanua 
According  to  Homer,  who  calls  it  Dardania,  it  was 
situated  at  (be  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (JUL,  20,  215. — 
Sirah.,  592  )— HI.  Another  city  of  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  By  whom  it  wax 
built  is  uncertain.  We  know,  however,  that  it  existed 
in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (5,  117),  who  mentions  its 
capture  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  In 
the  narrative  of  Xerxes 's  inarch,  he  describes  it  as 
close  to  the  sea,  and  coutertninous  with  Abydus  (7, 43) 
Strabo  reports,  that  the  inhabitants  were  often  com- 
pelled to  change  their  abode  by  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander :  he  reports  also,  that  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  Syllaand  Mithradatcs.  (Strab.,  595. — 
Plat.,  Vit.  SyU.,  c.  24  )  The  ruins  of  Dardanus  are 
to  be  found  between  Kcpos  Bumn  and  Derrend 
Tckcmtk  Hum*.  The  name  Dardanelles,  which  was 
in  the  first  instance  applied  to  the  Turkish  castles  erect- 
ed to  defend  the  passage  of  the  straits,  and  next  to  the 
•traits  themselves,  is  confessedly  derived  from  this  an- 
cient city.    (Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

Darks.  I.  a  Trojan  priest,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//., 
6,  9).  It  is  absurdly  pretended,  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  he  wrote  an  Iliad,  or  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  prose  ;  and  iElian  (Var.  Hut..  11,  2)  assures 
us  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day,  without  telling  us, 
however,  whether  he  himself  had  read  it  or  not.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ./Elian  was  deceived,  and  that 
the  work  which  he  took  for  the  production  of  Darts 
was  the  composition  of  some  sophist  of  a  much  later 
age  However  this  may  be,  the  Iliad  of  which  JElian 
speaks  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  have  a  I-atin  work 
remaining,  written  in  prose,  which  was  for  some  lime 
regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
wis  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepoa,  though  abounding 
with  solecisms.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work  is  the 
production  of  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  His  name  was  Joseph,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  Davonius,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  and  at  oiher 
times  Iscanus.  from  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  Isca. 
This  Iliad,  thus  falsely  ascribed  to  Dares,  is  not  even 
translated  from  any  Greek  writer ;  it  is  merely  the 
plan  or  prose  outline  of  a  I«alin  poem  in  six  cantos, 
which  Joseph  Iscanus  composed  under  the  title  De 
Bello  Troja.no  — The  work  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dictya  Cretensis,  forms  the  original  source  of 
a  famous  romance  of  chivalry,  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  These  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Sicilian  named  Guide  dalle 
Colonne,  a  native  of  Messina,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer 
and  poet  of  the  13lh  century,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  them  that  romantic  air  which  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  chivalry  had  now 
acquired  its  greatest  lustre.  He  consequently  inter- 
calated the  narratives  of  the  pretended  poets  of  Phry- 
gia  and  Crete  with  various  adventures,  suited  to  the 
ustc  of  the  age.  such  as  tournaments,  challenges,  sin- 
gle combats,  dec.  His  work  having  met  with  consid- 
erable success,  he  composed,  in  I  .at  m  prose,  a  romance 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  in  which  he  also  introduced  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.    He  confounds  together  history  and 
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consisting  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  which  had  soma 
analogy  with  the  names  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  ths 
middle  ages.  (SchbM,  Hist.  LU  Gr.,  vol.7,p.  3,aefo.) 
This  same  work  of  Dares  Phrygius  w»s  the  source 
whence  Conrad  of  Wiirzhurgh,  in  the  latter  half  of  toe 
13th  century,  derived  the  materials  of  the  potra  winch, 
he  composed  in  like  manner  on  the  war  of  Troy.  (Ko- 
berstetn,  Grundrtss  dtr  Dcutsck  Nationaltt,  Y  46,  naL 
3  ) — II.  One  of  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  celebrated 
as  a  pugilist,  though  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  of 
Aiichiscs  by  the  aged  Entellus.  (  Ytrg.,  JEa.,  5,  369, 
scqq.)  This  Dares,  or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  name,  *u 
slam  by  Turnus  in  Italy.    (J&O.,  12,  363.) 

Daricus,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest  gold.  Ac- 
cording to  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  it  weighed  two 
drachmae,  and  hence  it  was  equivalent  in  value  to  90 
Attic  drachmas  of  silver.    Five  Darics  were  con»e- 
quenlly  equal  to  an  Attic  mma  of  silver.  (Harm, 
de  pond.,  dec,  p.  58  )    Reckoning  the  Attic  drachma 
at  17  cents,  5.93  mills.  Federal  currency,  the  vaiue 
of  the  Dane  will  be  3  dolls.,  51  cts..  8  64  mills.  The 
Dane  was  the  gold  coin  best  known  at  Athens;  and 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  that  are  recorded 
to  have  been  employed  in  presents  and  bribes  akiDe, 
exclusive  of  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  *o  few  should  have  reached  modern 
tunes,  if  we  did  not  know  that,  upon  the  conquer  of 
Persia,  they  were  melted  down,  and  re- coined  with  me 
type  of  Alexander.    Very  few  Persian  Darics  are  no* 
to  be  seen  in  cabinots.    There  is  one  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke's, which  weighs  129  grains  ;  and  there  are  three 
in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing  about 
128}  grains  each.    The  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  Per- 
sian Dane  was  remarkable    BathcLerov  found  it  to  be 
in  one,         or  0,9583  (Mem.  de  rAcad  its  Inter ., 
vol.  21) ;  and  yet,  if  we  credit  Palin  (Hat.  ,Y«a.,  t 
7).  this  was  exceeded  by  the  purity  of  the  gold  eoiae 
of  Philip  and  hia  son  Alexander,  which  he  makei  ■ 
23  carats,  10  grains,  or  0.979.    (Wurm,  I  c  )  The 
Dane  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee ;  upon  the  other  a  eon  of 
quadrata  incusa,  or  deep  cleft.    Knight  sees  in  the  fig- 
ure upon  the  Persian  Daric,  not  an  archer,  but  a  typo 
of  Hercules-Mithras,  or  the  sun.    (Inquiry,  y"  111.— 
Class.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  49  )    Common  parlance, 
however,  made  the  figure  to  be  an  archer ;  and  hence 
arose  the  witticism  of  Agesilaus,  who  said  that  heUd 
been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers, 
meaning  so  many  Darics  distributed  among  the  Greek 
cities  by  the  Persian  king.    Who  the  Danu*  wai 
from  whom  the  coin  received  its  name  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained.    According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Eccles ,  569),  and  also  HarpocraUOB 
and  Suidas,  the  Daric  did  not  obtain  this  appellation 
from  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  from  a  more  ancieol 
king  of  the  name  of  Darius.    Hence  some  writers  are 
led  to  infer  that  Darius  the  Mcde,  who  is  mentioned  bv 
Daniel  (5,  31),  was  the  same  with  the  Cyaxares  of 
whom  Xenophon  speaks.    (Compare  Pndeaut,  Hut- 
Connect.,  2,  538 — Hutchinson,  ad  Xen.,  Cyrop.,  5,2, 
3.— Perison.,  ad  MUan,  V.  H,  I,  22.)  Wesselmg, 
however,  maintains  the  contrary,  and  asenbes  the  ori- 
gin of  the  coin  in  question  to  the  son  of  Hystaspes; 
1st,  because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  Greek* 
of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the  one  just  alluded 
to ;  and,  2d,  because,  as  the  lineage  of  the  monarch  » 
given  by  Herodotus,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hyslaape*.  sp- 


iny thology,  Greek  and  Arabian  manners;  his  heroes  I  pears  to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name.  Zeune 
are  acquainted  with  alchymy  and  astronomy,  and  come  conjectures  (what,  in  fact,  seems  more  than  probable), 
in  contact  with  dragons,  griffons,  and  other  fabulous  I  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  only  corrected,  and 


monsters.  His  romance  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  and  excited  a  general  en- 
thusiasm. Hence  the  dexire  which  at  that  time  seized 
the  great  families  of  Europe  of  claiming  descent  from 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Trojan  story  ;  and  hence  the  eager- 


gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  coinage  already  existiug- 
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Mu ll<  r  also  speaks  of  the  Daric  as  having  been  cowed 
by  Darius  Hvstaspia.  (Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  vol. 
1,  p.  32.) — The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Danes  are  in  truth  miscalled  The  earliest  of  tbem, 
on  the  part  of  the  monks,  to  compose  genealogies  ,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotus  (4,  166),  were  struck  by 
414 
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in  governor  of  Egypt,  under  Cam- 
rrse*.  in  uxutetson  of  the  Dance.  He  was  put  to  death 
Dan  u»  tor  hie  presumption  The  coining  of  these 
>  or  Aryandics  in  silver,  however,  must  have  been 
contflbued  aft*  r  the  time  of  the  Persian  governor.  No 
fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  thia  description  are  in 
ae  rsSuistt  of  the  British  Museum.  One,  formerly 
Mr.  R  P.  Knight  s.  bears  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  a 
knag  or  governor  of  Cyprus,  as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured. 
Others,  »mch  have  the  figure  of  the  archer  crownod 
en  one  aide,  base  a  moonted  horseman  on  the  other. 
They  am  gmsssaHy  considered  as  ancient  Persian  coins, 
are  commonly,  though  without  any  assignable  rea- 
son, except  as  bearing  the  impress  of  an  archer,  call- 
ed Done*.  Li  the  silver  Dane,  a  drawing  of  which  is 
by  London  (A'uRunu/i^  du  Voyage  d"An- 
p.  48),  a  kneeling  archer  appears  on  both 
of  the  cow. — Pndeauz  observes,  that  in  those 
of  Scripture  which  were  written  after  the  Baby- 
captivity  (bo  refers  to  Cknm.,  «9,  7,  and  Ezra, 
t,  27V  tne  gold  Dorics  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Ms^i.  ntm  ;  and  in  the  Talinudists  by  the  name  of 
Darhmatk  (Buxtorf.  Lex.  Rabbin.,  p.  577),  both  from 
ust  Greek  Aapeiaof.  ( Prideaux*M  Cotmexumg,  vol. 
I.  a.  183.  est  17*5.) 

Dssios.  I.  same  mod  Hystaspis(or  eon  of  Hystaspes), 
i  sauap  of  Persia,  belonging  to  the  royal  line  of  the 
Am*  me  rude*,  and  whose  father  Hystaspes  had  been 
T-avtinorof  ihe  province  of  Persia.  Seven  noblemen  of 
rank,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Darius, 
o  dethrone  the  Magian  Smerdia,  who  had 
the  crown  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and, 
ui  tag  arcompli-hed  their  object,  resolved  that  One  of 
then*  uoraber  should  reign  in  hie  stead.  According  to 
HcrodotM  (3,  84).  tbey  sgreed  to  meet  at  early  dawn 
a  the  saborbs  of  the  capital,  and  that  he  of  their  num- 
ber ■boil  horse  should  first  neigh  at  the  rising  of  the 
the  kingdom.  If  we  believe  the 
two  accounts  of  the  matter,  Da- 
ns* cb'.amed  the  crown  through  an  artful  contrivance 
^  the  part  of  his  groom.  It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, that,  in  consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the 
TFTii  Lor,  bis  election  to  the  throoe  was  the  unani- 
am  act  of  the  other  conspirators.  It  is  certain,  in- 
d'.ed,  that  they  reserved  for  themselves  privileges 
nded  at  least  to  make  them  independent  of  the 
.and  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon  them 
Ose  of  their  number  is  even  said  to  have  formally  slip 
lasted  for  absolute  exemption  from  the  royal  authority, 
as  Che  condition  on  which  be  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
tn :  aad  the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to 


the  king's  person  st  all  seasons,  without  asking  his 
'■"rave,  aad  bound  him  to  select  his  wives  exclusively 
from  taur  families.  How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
ikesgh  no m: Dally  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
3r.tiU  g**%  of  his  grandees,  mar  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
rhich  took  pUce  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 


comce  wtnrh  too*  puce  in  we  early  part  ot  Mis  reign, 
n  the  case  of  Intaphernes,  who  bad  been  one  of  the 
par.nars  m  the  conspiracy.    He  revenged  himself,  it 
»  true,  for  an  ootrage  committed  by  thia  individual, 
by  ^stuog  bun  to  death.    But,  before  he  ventured  to 
uxe  loss  step,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the 
rest  of  the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
<tn<r  common  cause  with  the  offender     He  was  prob- 
to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  gov- 
snd  it  msv  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  their 
so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  less  restrained 
■  the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  authority. 
Sevens  !c««,  Darius  was  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ist  king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  even 
u«  disasters  he  experienced  but  slightly  clouded  the 
inceof  hta  wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus 
had  conquered  nations  :  Darius  was  the 
of  the  Persian  stale.    The  dominions 
af  te*  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  countries  only  uni- 
«d  oy  the  a  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  common  ruler, 


|  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and  irregular  exse- 
'  tions  :  Darius  first  organized  them  into  an  empire, 
where  every  member  felt  Us  place  and  knew  its  func- 
tiona  His  realm  stretched  from  the  JSgean  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  He  divided  thia  vast  tract  into  tweuty  sa- 
trapies or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  waa  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  thev  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  kings  household.  A  high  road  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  aiid  spacious 
buildings  placed  to  receive  all  who  travelled  m  the 
king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  with  the  seat 
of  government ;  and  along  this  road,  couriers  trained 
to  extraordinary  apsed  transmitted  the  king's  mes- 
sages.— Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  his 
predecessors,  the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and 
vigorous ;  in  themselves,  however,  unless  they  are 
considered  aa  foundations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was 
never  raised,  they  were  weak  and  barbarous.  The  de- 
fects of  the  Persian  system,  however,  belong  to  another 
head.  (Kid.  Persia.) — Darius,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  meditated  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  in  retaliation,  most  probably,  for  the  desola- 
ting inroads  of  that  barbarous  but  warlike  nee,  and  to 
check  their  incursions  for  the  time  to  come  by  a  salu- 
tary display  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Persian 
empire.  His  march,  however,  was  delayed  by  a  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  at  Babylon.  The  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Assyria  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Magian, 
and  for  nearly  two  years  it  defied  the  power  of  Dari- 
us. At  length  the  treachery  of  Zopyrus,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, who  sacrificed  his  person  and  bta  power  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  master,  is  said  to  have  opened  its  gates  to 
him.  When  he  was  freed  from  thia  care  he  set  out 
for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  was  put  in  motion,  and  the  numbers  of  the  army 
are  rated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  first  point  involved 
is  to  ascertaiu  how  far  the  Persian  monarch  penetrated 
into  the  country.  According  to  Herodotua  (4,  83), 
he  crossed  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  marched  through 
Thrace,  passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
then  pursued  a  Scythian  division  as  far  aa  the  Tanaia. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  he  traversed  the  territories 
of  the  Sauromate  aa  fsr  as  the  Budini,  whose  city  he 
burned.  Beyond  the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast 
desert,  and  reached  the  river  Oarua,  whore  he  re- 
mained some  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon  its 
banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had  disappeared, 
be  left  these  works  only  half  finished,  turned  his  course 
to  the  westward,  and,  advancing  by  rapid  marches, 
entered  Scythia,  where  he  (ell  in  with  two  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  be  traversed  the 
territories  of  the  Melancbleni,  Andropbagi,  and  Neuri, 
without  being  able  to  bnng  them  to  an  engagement 
Provisions  failing,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re- 
cross  the  Danube  (tnat.  Histisms),  glad  to  have  saved 
a  small  portion  of  his  once  numerous  army.  Accord- 
ing to  Kennel  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p. 
136).  the  Persian  monarch,  in  marching  againat  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  t>etween  Itmoti  and 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Prutk,  and  peno- 
t rated  as  far  as  Saratov  on  the  Wolga.  (Compare 
Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  «*?.)  It  ie  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  Darius  proceeded  as  far  as 
thia,  especially  when  we  uke  into  consideration  the 
time  consumed  by  a  I'ersian  army  in  making  an  expe- 
dition, the  labour  of  crossing  large  and  rapid  rivers, 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  so  numerous  a  force 
with  food  and  forage,  especially  when  wandering  in 
the  track  of  the  Scythians  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 
According  to  other  sccoonU  (Strabc,  305),  Dsnus  only 
came  as  far  as  the  sandv  tract  between  the  Danube  and 
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the  Tyras,  in  the  present  BetMarabia,  where,  in  after 
day*,  Anligonus  was  taken  prisoner  by  the-  Scythians, 
with  his  whole  army.  (Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  69.) 
—To  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  this  unfortunate  en- 
terprise, we  find  the  Persian  monarch  shortly  after  un- 
dertaking an  expedition  against  India.  In  this  he  was 
more  successful,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  Pendjab  ; 
not,  however,  tho  whole  country,  as  some  modern  wri- 
ters erroneously  represent.  Some  time  after  this. 
Miletus  having  revolted,  and  Aristagoras,  its  ruler, 
having  solicited  aid  from  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose  : 
of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  independence,  they  sent 
twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretrians  added  five  more, 
in  order  to  requite  a  kindness  previously  received  from 
the  Milesians.  Aristagoras,  upon  this  succour's  arri- 
ving, resolved  to  make  an  expedition  against  Sard  is,  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  satrap.  Accordingly,  landing 
at  Ephesus,  the  confederates  marched  inland,  took  Sax- 
dis,  and  drove  the  governor  into  the  citadels  Most  of 
the  houses  in  Sard  is  were  made  of  reeds,  and  even 
those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  roofed  with 
rcttls.  One  of  these  was  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier,  and 
immediately  the  flames  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  light  of  the  con- 
flagration showing  to  the  Greeks  the  great  numbers  of 
their  opponents,  who  were  beginning  to  rally,  being 
constrained  by  necessity  to  defend  themselves,  as  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  river  Pactolus,  the  former 
retired  through  fear,  and  regained  their  ships.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Darius,  having  called 
for  a  bow,  put  an  arrow  into  it,  and  shot  it  into  the 
air,  with  these  words  :  "  Grant,  oh  Jupiter,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  Athenians."  After 
he  had  thus  spoken,  be  commanded  one  of  his  attend- 
ants thrice  every  time  dinner  was  set  before  him,  to 
exclaim,  "Master!  remember  the  Athenians."  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  son-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched  down  through  Thrace,  but,  in  endeavouring 
to  double  Mount  Athos,  he  lost  300  vessels,  and,  it  is 
said,  more  than  20,000  men.  After  this  he  was  at- 
tacked in  the  night  by  the  Brygi,  who  killed  many  of 
his  men,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeating  and  reducing  them  un- 
der his  power,  but  his  army  was  so  weakened  by  these 
circumstances  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  inglo- 
riously  to  Asia.  Darius,  only  animated  by  this  loss, 
sent  a  more  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Dalit  and  Artaphemes,  with  orders  to  sack  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  send  to  him  all  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Persians  took  the 
isle  of  Naxos  and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Eubon,  but 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platosns  under  the  celebrated  Miltiadcs  at  Mara- 
thon. Their  fleet  was  also  completely  unsuccessful  in 
an  attempt  lo  surprise  Athens  after  the  battle.  (Fid. 
Miltiades  and  Marathon.)  The  anger  of  Darius  was 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  who 
bad  invaded  his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  his 
messengers,  and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful 
flight,  should  feel  the  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  The 
preparations  he  now  set  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  demanded  a  longer  tune.  For  three  years  all  Asia 
was  kept  in  a  continual  stir :  in  the  fourth,  however, 
Darius  waii  distracted  by  other  causes ;  by  a  quarrel 
between  his  two  sons  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  he  had  ended  his  preparations 
against  Egypt  and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted 
the  throne.  B.C.  485.  Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years. 
.  His  memory  was  always  held  in  veneration  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  other  nations  comprehended  under  his 
•way,  whom  he  governed  with  much  wisdom  and  mod- 
eration.— As  regards  the  import  of  the  name  Darius 
»n  Persian.  Herodotus  (6,  98)  informs  us  that  it  was 
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equivalent  to  epfirff,  "one  who  rattans,"  but  be  u 
at  variance  with  Hesychius,  who  makes  it  the  him  u 
foovifxot,  ''prudent."    Grotefend  makes  Denu  u> 
he  a  coni|)ound  word,  the  first  part  being  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Dora  ("  lord"),  and  the  latter  portion  ronunr 
frorr  kikah  ("  king"),  and  thinks  that  the  name  may 
have  been  pronounced  in  Persian  Daryrvtk,  at  Airy- 
ror»h,  whence,  by  an  easy  change,  we  have  Dtn/tt-nk, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Aapetaiof  of  Ctesiss  (fVrr, 
<f  49).    Herodotus  appears  to  have  merely  trinoltied 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  Darius,  by  iofirn,  imitating 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  the  sound  of  tbe  Persian  word 
(Grotefend,  tn  Heeron,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  S,  p.  347} 
St.  Martin  reads  the  name  as  Darewmck  Vynhta- 
ponea  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  i.  e ,  Uanu 
(rov)  Vitkiaitpo  (sc.  filtus).     (Journal  Afuvtev, 
Febr.,  1823,  p.  83  )    Lassen,  however,  irwre  correct- 
ly, we  think,  gives  Darhawug  Vtttaspmka.  tbe  hue 
word  being  equivalent  to  the  Gustasp  of  the  modem 
Persian,  and  meaning  "one  whose  employment  » 
about  horses."    (Die  AUpernsch.  Keil-I%scknftn,p, 
37,  sajq.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  surnames' 
Ocbus.    (  Vtd.  Ochus  >— III.  The  third  of  the  nine, 
and  tbe  last  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Arsatne*.  wb» 
had  for  his  father  Qsthames,  one  of  the  sons  of  Lb  run 
Ochus     H is  true  name  was  Codomannus,  and  he  aid, 
before  coming  to  the  throne,  acquired  some  repouttoi 
for  personal  courage,  chiefly  through  an  exploit  whxa 
he  had  performed  in  one  of  the  expeditions  against  tot 
Cadusians,  when  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  one  of 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  alew  him  in  single  eombst 
The  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  him  to  the  throne,  not  si 
much,  however,  on  this  account,  as  because  they  bid 
previously  been  friends,  and  because,  perhaps,  there 
was  no  other  prince  of  the  blood  on  whose  gntitsde 
he  could  safely  rely.    (Kid.  Bagoas.)  Cotlomsnmn, 
upon  his  accession,  which  took  place  about  tbe  im* 
when  Philip  of  Macedon  died,  assumed  the  nam*  of 
Darius.    He  soon  discovered  that  Bagoas,  who  nuj 
have  intended  at  length  to  mount  the  throne  bimself, 
designed  that  he  should  share  the  fate  of  his  lift 
predecessors.    A  cup  of  poison  had  been  prepared  fa 
him.    Bat,  having  detected  the  plot,  be  called  Bijou 
into  his  presence,  and  compelled  him  to  drink  the  deadly 
draught — The  reign  of  Darius  Codomannus  wa»  early 
disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.    The  Persas 
monarch,  however,  did  not  take  the  command  of  bn 
forces  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicua  had  been 
fought,  and  Alexander  had  advanced  as  far  at  Cil*n. 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  invader,  in  all  the  pomp 
of  royalty,  but  with  an  army  ill  fitted  to  conttoii 
against  such  an  antagonist.    Resolving  to  haxarrl  is 
encounter,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  Greek  allies, 
Darius  engaged  in  the- battle  of  Issus,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  flee  from  the  field  with  so  much  precipiutu* 
as  to  leave  behind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.    His  camp  was  plundered,  and  his  mother, 
wife,  and  children  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  conqueror 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darins  supplicate  for  an  scrom- 
modation.    Alexander  went  on  in  the  career  of  victo 
ry  ;  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle  at  Gaugamela.  com- 
monly c  ailed  the  battle  of  Arbela  (rtd.  ArbelaV.  U"* 
again  fought,  and  again  was  compelled  to  flee.  H» 
plan  waa  now  to  advance  into  Media.  lay  waste  t»r 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  seek  refuge 
finally  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oxus,  where  he  hoped 
that  the  conqueror  would  be  content  to  leave  bun  on- 
molested.    Alexander  suffered  four  months  toelip* 
before  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius.    He  then 
advanced  by  forced  marches  in  pursuit  of  biaj. 
learned  eventually  that  the  monarch  was  a  pnaoner  m 
the  hands  of  Bossus,  one  of  his  own  satraps.  (Fid. 
Bcssus.)    A  stiH  more  active  pursuit  now  commeRf«< 
and  the  unhappy  king  refusing  to  proceed  any  farther, 
was  left  mortally  wounded  in  a  chariot,  while  Bewus 
and  his  accomplices  took  to  flight,  a*com»»m«l  bv 
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The  coe«jwr©f  threw  his  cloak  over  the  corpse. — Al- 
exander ordered  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
*  ku  ancestors  with  royal  magnificence,  took  charge 
4  the  education  of  bia  children,  and  married  hisdaugh- 
w.  (PA*.,  Ku.  Alex  —Arrtan,  Brp.  AL—Thtrlwalt's 
Hutvrf  <y  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  837,  wye.) — IV.  Eldest 
"<  oi  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo,  put  to  death  for  conspi- 
rjwagams*  his  father.    (Ptut.,  Vtt.  Artax.) 

Diac  TiacM,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  the  district  Olym- 
pena.  placed  by  D'Anville  on  a  take  at  the  mouth  of 
tae  ssnall  river  Hormua ;  which  runs,  according  to 
ism,  into  the  Propootis.  Mannert,  however,  makes  it 
to  hare  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gcbea  or  Gelbee,  and  gives  the  Hortsius  aa  flow- 
iag  to  the  weat  towards  the  Khyndacus.  (Oeogr., 
vei  6,  pc  3,  p.  669.)  This  city  is  named  by  Strabo 
•ad  i'uWefnv  Dascviium,  as  it  is  here  given,  but  by 
Mela  and  Phoy.  Dascyloe.  {Strabo,  675  .— P/w.,  5, 
I,  19.)    During  the  continuance  of  the 


P«rwi-i  empire,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Mysta  and  Phrygia  Minor;  hence,  immediately  after 
Uw  batik  of  the  Granicue,  Alexander  despatched  Par- 
seem  to  take  possession  of  it.  (Arnan,  Exp.  Alex., 
1.  18l)    The  modem  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 

DaTiasa,  a  satrap  of  Cappedocia,  in  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abufcies,  nad  served  the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty, 
asd  aught  have  proved  the  firmest  bulwark  of  his 
uroee.  Bot  the  calamines  of  some  envious  courtiers 
U4i  exrtted  the  suspicions  of  ArUierxcs  against  him, 
sad  Datames  sew  himself  obliged  to  revolt,  to  escape 
i  sgace  tad  rain.  He  long  maintained  his  independ- 
it  wee  at  length  entrapped  and  slam  by  Mith- 
a  son  of  Anobarzanea,  satrap  of  Phrygia. 
Tuts  event  took  place  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes, 
sod  wbea  Ochus  bad  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Ncpos 
us  written  the  life  of  Datames.  {Nep.,  Vtt.  Dal.— 
o^psrePocysns..  7,  29,  1.) 

Darts,  a  geoerai  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  sent,  in  con- 
pjeeuon  «ith  Artapbemes,  to  punish  Eretria  and  Ath- 
ens   Datis  waa  m  Mcde,  and  Artaphernes  son  of  the 
•strap  of  Lydia,  and  nephew  of  Darius.    He  waa  hence 
rjserwr  m  rank,  but  inferior  probably  to  Datia  both  in 
age  sad  military  experience.    The  latter,  therefore, 
•sold  seem  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition. 
The  whole  armament  consisted  of  600  ships,  accord- 
to  Herodotus  ;  thie,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes 
*'*s»*aeTe,  of  300  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give 
130,000  men  as  the  strength  of  the  Persian  land 
force  transported  in  the  fleet.    After  accomplishing 
me  object  of  the  expedition  in  the  capture  of  Eretria, 
Deus  and  Artaphernes  then  invaded  Attica,  but  were 
defeated  m  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon.  Ac- 
centing to  Cteaiaa  {Pert.,  c.  18),  Datia  fell  on  the 
field  ot  battle  ;  but  Herodotus  (6,  119)  makes  him  to 
Lave  returned  to  Asia.    Larcher  aidea  with  the  latter 
{Hut.  f  Herod.,  vol.  9,  p.  273),  and  Bahr  with  the 
iarmer  (ad  CUa.,  p.  148).    This  commander,  in  the 
which  he  felt  on  occasion  of  hia  Bret  sue- 
m  reducing  Naxoa  (aid.  Darius),  exclaimed,  <ir 
ai  rrpTTOftat  Kai  xoJpoftat !    The  word  xatP°- 
mi  is  a  barbarism,  for  the  Greeks  always  said  xm'pu. 
These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  afterward  called  Da- 
tana*     (Compare  Arutoph.,  Pac.,  v.  290,  and  the 
marks  of  the  scholiast  on  v  388.) 

D«Tos,a  town  of  Europe,  which,  after  having  belong- 
ed to  Thrace,  waa  transferred  to  Macedonia  when  the 
laapaa  was  extended  on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not 
far  from  the  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  Amphipolis,  and 
aaar  die  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Mount 
It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill,  having  a  forest 
to  the  sooth  a  lake  or  marsh  at  a  small 
iHtance  from  the  sea.  Proserpina  ia  said  to  have  been 
flowers  here  when  she  was  earned  away  by 


I  Pluto,  whereas  the  common  account  places  the  scene 

I  of  the  fable  at  Enna  in  Sicily.  This  place  was  pio- 
verhially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  its 
territory.  Its  territory  also  was  highly  fertile,  and  it 
possessed  excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships ; 
hence  arose  the  proverb,  Adroc  uyaOwv,  i.  e  ,  an  abun- 
dance of  good  things.  (Strabo,  p.  331— Compare 
Harpocrat., s.  v.  Aurof. — Zcnob.,  Prov.  Grtec.  Cent., 
3,  71.) 

Daoms,  I.  a  city  of  Phocis,  south  of  the  Cephis- 
sus,  and  about  seven  stadia  from  Panopeaus.  (Pan- 
sea.,  10,  4.)  It  waa  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
story  of  Philomela  and  Progne.  Thucydides  (2,  39) 
affirms,  that  Teres,  who  had  married  Progne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  sovereign  of  Athens,  wss  chief 
of  Daulia,  then  occupied,  as  well  aa  the  rest  of  Phocis, 
by  a  body  of  Thractans ;  in  support  of  his  statement, 
he  observes,  that  the  poets  frequently  alluded  to  Phil- 
omela under  the  name  of  the  "Daulian  bird."  Strabo 
(423)  asserts,  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signifies 
a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Daulis,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  was  no  doubt  afterward  restored,  aa  we 
find  it  besieged  and  taken,  during  the  Macedonian  war, 
by  T.  Flamininua,  the  consul.  Livy  represents  it  aa 
situate  on  a  lofty  hill  difficult  to  be  scaled  (33,  18). 
Daulis  was  the  more  ancient  name ;  it  was  afterward 
changed  to  Daulia  (Strab.,  I.  c.)  and  Daulium.  (Po- 
lyb  ,  4,  26.)  Pausaniaa  reports,  that  the  Daulians  sur- 
passed in  strength  and  stature  all  the  other  Phocians 
(10,  4).  The  site  or  this  ancient  city  retains  the  name 
of  Daulia.  (Compare  Dodicell,  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  304 
—GelVs  Itinerary,  p.  173  and  203.— Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

Daunu,  a  country  of  Italy,  forming  part  of  Apulia, 
and  aituate  on  the  coast  to  the  northwest  of  Peuce- 
tia.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est Italian  tribes  with  which  the  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted, from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  formed 
colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  period  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  This  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  tradition,  obtained  their 
appellation  from  Daunua,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomede, 
which  latter  is  stated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have 
been  compelled,  from  domestic  calamities,  to  abandon 
his  native  country,  and  to  have  founded  another  king- 
dom in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Aufidua.  Thia  tra- 
dition, aa  far  as  it  relates  to  Diomede,  may  afford  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  but  it  proves,  at  least,  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Daunians  as  an  indigenous  people  of  It- 
sly.  Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  as- 
serted that  Daunus  was  an  lllyrian  chief,  who,  driven 
from  his  country  by  an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Ftstus,  s.  v.  Dannie. 
— Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

Dacmus,  according  to  one  account,  an  lllyrian  chief* 
tain,  who,  on  being  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
an  adverse  fsction,  formed  a  settlement  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  called  Daunia  after  his  name.  (Fes- 
tus,  s.  v.  Daunia.)  Poetic  legends,  however,  make 
him  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  and  a  son  of  Pilum- 
nus,  king  of  Apulia,  by  Danae,  who  had  fled  hither,  aa 
was  fabled,  from  Greece.  Virgil  makes  Tumus  the  son 
of  Daunus,  and  grandson  of  Pilumnus.  (£n.,  10,  76.) 


Decapods,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lyiug  to  the  < 
and  southeast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  possessions  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  was  afterward  reckoned  as  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  (16,2)  and  Ptolemy  both  speak  of  it  aa  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  1  he  name  ia  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  fen  cities  (oexa  no?^i()  con- 
tained in  it  having  formed  a  confederation,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  Asmonsean  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod.  After 
bis  death  they  passed  into  the  hand*  of  the  Romans, 
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(Josephus,  Ant.,  17,  12. — Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  9. 4.)  The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  moat  part  of  Grecian  origin. 
These  ten  cities,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  Scy- 
thopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Geraaa,  Philadel- 
phia, Canatba,  Capilolias,  and  Gadora.  Pliny,  instead 
of  the  last  two,  gives  Damascus  and  Raphaoa ;  in  the 
rest  his  account  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  more  worthy  of  reliance  in  this  instance  than 
the  Roman  writer.    (Pirn.,  6,  18.) 

Diem alus,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  monarch  of 
the  Dacians,  who  prosecuted  a  successful  war  against 
Do  miliar),  and  drove  him  to  a  disgraceful  peace.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  cope  with  Trajan,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  when  all  was  lost  His  head  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and  his  treasures  were  found 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  infonnation  of  one  of  his  confi- 
dants, in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia(now  the  Ittrtg), 
and  in  various  secret  caverns.  {Dto  Comm.,  67, 6. — id  , 
68, 6,  *tqq.)  Laxius,  cited  by  i  abretli,  says,  that  some 
Wallacbian  fishermen,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  a  part  of  these  treasures,  which  bad  es- 
caped the  search  of  Trajan.   (Fabr.,deCol.  Traj.,c.8.) 

Dkcxlba,  a  borough  and  fortress  of  Attica,  about 
125  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  Boeotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  consid- 
ered of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  on  the  road 
to  Euboca,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
supplies ;  when,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Alcibia- 
des,  it  was  seized  and  garrisoned  by  a  Lacedemonian 
force,  they  became  exposed  to  great  loss  and  inconve- 
nience. (Thucyd.,  6,  91—  Id.,  7,  19.— Strain,  396.) 
Tbucydides  reports,  that  Decelea  was  visible  from  Ath- 
ens ;  and  Xenophon  observes  that  the  sea  and  Piraus 
could  be  seen  from  it.  {Hist.  Gr.,  1,  1, 25.)  Herodo- 
tus states,  that  the  lands  of  the  Deceleans  were  always 
spared  by  the  Peloponnesian  army  in  their  invasions  of 
Attica,  because  they  had  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndaride 
the  place  were  Helen  waa  secreted  by  Theseus,  when 
they  came  to  Attica  in  search  of  her.  (Hcrodot.,  9, 
73  — Alex.,  ap.  AUun  ,  2, 76.)  Sir  W.  Cell  describes 
Decelea  as  situate  on  a  round  detached  hill,  connected 
by  a  sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Parnes.  From  the 
top  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  both  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  The  fortress  is  st  the  mouth  of  a  pass 
through  Pames  to  Oropus.  The  nearest  place  is  Va- 
ribobi.  (Inn.,  p.  106.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  mod- 
em name  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Decelea 
stand  as  XuptoxXeiita.  (Walpolc's  Collection,  vol. 
1,  p.  338,  in  notit. — Cramer' t  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  403.) 

DxcKMvfai,  I.  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  Roman  stale. — The  history  of 
this  affair  is  as  follows :  The  intestine  feuds  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  continuing  with  un- 
abated animosity.  Occasionally  one  of  the  consuls 
favoured  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  some  mitigation 
of  the  hardships  under  which  they  were  labouring,  or 
some  increase  of  their  privileges,  but  generally  with 
little  success.  The  Agrarian  law,  brought  forward  by 
Spuriua  Cassius,  continued  to  be  the  main  demand 
ol  the  commons  and  their  supporters,  but  its  passage 
was,  on  every  occasion,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
prevented.  At  last  the  commons  became  convinced, 
that  they  need  hope  for  no  complete  redress  of  griev- 
ances, until  they  should  have  previously  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  constitutional  principle,  from  which 
equal  justice  would,  of  necessity  and  from  its  very  na- 
ture, emanate.  Accordingly,  Caius  Terenlillus  Harsa, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete 
reform  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was, 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  chosen,  five  by  the 
patricians  and  five  by  the  commons,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, which  should  define  all  points  of  constitution- 
al, civil,  and  criminal  law  ;  and  should  thus  determine, 
en  just  and  fixed  principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and 
civil  relations  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman  people.  Af- 


ter much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  the 

length  sent  to  Urcece,  lo  collect  from  the  Grecian 
states  such  notices  of  their  laws  and  constitutions  as 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  Romans.    After  the  ab- 
sence of  a  year,  they  returned ;  and  the  commons, 
finding  it  in  vain  to  insist  upon  five  of  their  own  body 
forming  part  of  the  reviewers  of  the  laws,  yielded  the 
point,  and  ten  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  patrician 
and  senatorial  body  were  chosen  to  form  an  entirely 
new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  siaio 
should  be  governed.    They  were  named  Decewvui 
("  the  ten  men"),  and  dunng  their  office  they  were 
to  supersede  every  other  magistrate.   Each  in  hie 
turn  was  to  administer  the  government  for  a  day,  or, 
according  to  others,  for  several  days,  till  they  should 
complete  then:  legislative  labours.   After  the  caret  ul 
deliberation  of  a  few  months,  the  result  was  laid  bo- 
fore  the  people  in  the  form  of  ten  tables,  fully  written 
out,  and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  all* 
might  read  them.     Various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, and  the  ten  tables  again  laid  before  the  senate, 
the  curias,  and  the  centuries,  and,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  stale,  were  recogins-cd 
as  the  very  fountain  of  the  laws,  public  and  private. 
The  decemvirs  had  conducted  matters  so  much  lo  the 
satisfaction  of  the  community,  that  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year,  they  requested  a  renewal  of  then 
office,  on  the  ground  that  tbey  had  still  two  more  tables 
to  form  in  order  to  complete  their  task,  an  election  of 
new  decemvirs  was  ordered.    The  patrician  Appm* 
Claudius,  who  took  tho  leading  part  in  the  whole  efJair, 
was  nominated  to  preside  over  this  election.    He  act- 
ed in  concert  with  the  plebeians,  by  receiving  votes  for 
plebeian  candidates,  and  for  himself  likewise,  though 
it  bad  been  declared  contrary  to  law  that  any  function- 
ary ahould  be  re-elected  immediately  after  holding  of- 
fice.   By  dint  of  intrigue,  however,  Apptus  was  re- 
elected, and  along  with  him  nine  others,  half  of  whom 
were  patricians,  half  plebeians.    The  new  commission 
soon  showed  itself  very  different  from  the  first.  Each 
of  the  decemvirs  had  twelve  lictors,  whereas  the  pre- 
vious commission  had  the  he  tors  only  bv  turns,  and  a 
single  accensus  or  officer  preceded  each  of  the  rest. 
The  lie  tors,  too,  now  bore  smid  the  fasces  the  formi- 
dable axe,  the  emblem  of  judgment  on  life  and  death, 
which  the  consuls,  since  the  time  of  Valerius  Publi- 
cola,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aside  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  city.    The  Decemviri  seemed  resolved 
to  change  the  government  of  Rome  into  a  complete 
oligarchy,  consisting  of  ten,  whose  power  should  be 
absolute  in  everything.    They  arrogated  the  right  of 
superseding  all  other  magistracies  ;  and,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  second  year,  they  showed  no  intention 
of  resigning  their  offices  or  of  appointing  their  succes- 
sors.   Matters  had  nearly  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  a 
war  arose,  the  Sabines  and  the  j£qui  having  united 
their  forces,  and  being  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  distracted  state  of  Rome.    The  decemvirs  as- 
sembled the  senate,  obtained  tbeir  authority  lo  raise 
an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  three  of 
their  number,  and  sent  it  against  the  Sabines.  An- 
other was  raised  snd  sent  against  the  i£qui,  while 
Appius  Claudius  remained  at  Rome  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  city  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  the  decemvirs.    Both  armies  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  and  retired  nearer  to  the  city,  dissatis- 
fied rather  than  discomfited.    Then  occurred  the  af- 
fair of  Virginia,  and  the  decemviral  power  was  at  an 
end.    (Kid.  Virginia,  Appius. — Lie.,  3,  32,  *tqq. — 
Htthcnngton 't  Hut.  of  Rome,  p,  50,  seqq  )— The  ac- 
count of  the  Decemvtn  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity.   A  careful  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  was  an  artful  and 
well-concerted  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to 
[  regain  the  power  of  which  they  hod  been  disj>oss«»sed 
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*y  tie  gradual  encroachments  of  the  commons,  and 
*u  only  frustrated  by  the  selfish  ind  inordinate  am- 
otion oi  the  leading  agent*.    The  people  had  been 
damoroea  for  a  code  of  laws,  a  demand  which  the 
Minn  in*,  in  whom  the  whole  judiciary  power  waa 
rated,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws 
then  existed  was  confined,  bad  always  very 
opposed.     After  violent  altercations  De- 
ri the  two  orders,  the  patricians  on  a  sodden  yield- 
ed to  the  popular  wrsh,  and  became  apparently  as  de- 
woes  of  a  code  of  laws  as  the  people  themselves  were : 
•-wa,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice  of  commissioners, 
«rt'j»Mold  be  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
htwfn  codes,  the  nobility  insisted  that  all  three  denu- 
des tboald  be  of  patrician  rank     They  gained  their 
and  three  of  their  own  order  were  sent.  Tbst 
depones  actually  went  to  Greece  is  a  point  far 
irom  being  well  established ;  indeed,  the  contrary  would 
much  nearer  the  truth.    We  have,  it  is  true,  the 
of  Florua,  Orosius,  and  Aurelioa  Victor,  in 
iatoaroftbe  Roman  law*  having  been  compiled  from 
(be  cede  of  Solon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Diodorus 
Siroles  (12,  S3),  who  makes  mention  of  the  Decem- 
viri, and  of  the  laws  compiled  by  them,  says  nothing 
of  the  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens  for  that  purpose  ; 
and  ia  none  of  the  works  of  Cicero  is  any  account 
rveo  of  this  deputation,    h  must  not  be  denied, 
however,  that  Dm  Cassius  (44,  26)  makes  Cicero 
remark,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Carssr.  that  their 
•  Tfhthers  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  some  laws 
free  Athens  ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in  his  treatise  De 
Unl™  (2,  23),  speaking  of  a  funeral  law  of  the 
tvebe  tables,  states  that  it  was  nearly  all  borrowed 
from  ooe  of  the  laws  of  Solon.    In  opposition  to  this, 
it  may  be  orgsd.  that  a  comparison  of  the 
:  posses*  of  the  decemviral  laws  with  the 
cede  af  Solon,  shown  so  striking  a  discrepance  in  gen- 
eral at  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that  the  coinci- 
dence* mentioned  by  Cicero  are  to  lie  explained  on 
start  and  different  grounds.    Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Roman  code  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  did 
it  breathe  no  little  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  legislation, 
erd  eoouin  so  many  things  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
sad  foreign  to  the  Greeks  !    How  came  it  that  Her- 
naiaros  of  Ephesus.  who  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
preted and  explained  the  Attic  laws  to  the  Roman 
(ommisswnera,  used  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  auc- 
tonUt,  Itbripena,  osnduuJ  proletariat*,  and  many 
others,  for  w  hrch  there  were  no  equivalent  expressions 
vaong  the  Greeks  ? — But  the  authority  of  Cicero  him- 
wlf  n  conclusive  on  this  point-    He  hesitates  not  to 
rank  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  far  above  thote  of 
Qrrtct.  **  It  is  easy,"  be  observes,  "  to  perceive  how 
each  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  forefathers  sur- 
passed that  of  other  nattona,  if  you  compare  our  laws 
•uh  those  of  Lvcurgus,  Draco,  and  Solon.    It  is  in- 
credible how  ill  digested  and  almost  ridiculous  every 
wstem  of  civil  law  is  excepting  our  own.    This  I 
repeat  every  day,  when  in  my  discourses  I  prefer  the 
wisdom  of  our  Romans  to  that  of  other  men,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Greeks."   (Cie  ,  de  Oat ,  1,  44.)  Is 
tan  the  language  of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  De- 
cemviri bad  been  indebted  to  the  legislators  of  Greece 
far  the  code  which  they  promulgated  T — The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  whatever  admixture  of  Grecian  lawa 
there  was  m  the  Roman  code,  waa  derived  from  Gre- 
cssa  customs  and  usages  prevalent  at  the  time  both 
■  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  the  city  itself.  To 
ihese  Grecian  costoms  were  added  others  peculiar  to 
«he  Romans.    These  last  were,  in  fsct,  the  old  Leges 
which,  as  the  ancient  writers  inform  us,  were 
sWrved.  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  not  as  writ- 
tea  law,  but  as  costoms.    The  patricians  might  well 
at  snxMms  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  written  laws, 
st  x  ts  highly  probable  that,  being  of  regal  institution, 
u*y  breathed  more  or  less  of  an  axistocraUcal  spirit. 


|  Now  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility  in  the  views  of 
[  the  people,  as  regarded  a  code  of  laws,  appears  to  have 
been  all  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  tribunicran  power,  and  bring  in  laws  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  their  own  hands.  The  short 
time  in  which  the  Decemviri  were  occupied  with  di- 
gesting the  code  in  question,  shows  that  the  laws  bad 
slresdy  been  compiled  snd  arranged  by  the  patricians, 
snd  that  their  object  was  merely  to  present  them  under 
the  sanction  of  some  esteemed  and  respected  name,  ss, 
for  example,  that  of  Solon,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  very  continuance  of  the  decem- 
viral office  shows  this ;  and  Dionystus  of  Hslicsrnas- 
sus  expressly  states  {Ant.  Rom.,  10,  58),  thst  the  want 
of  two  additional  tables  was  a  mere  pretext  to  con- 
tiooe  the  office  and  crush  the  tribunician  power.  It 
was  no  difficult  thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on 
the  lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Romsn  Isws  for 
Athenian  ones,  especially  as  the  patricians  were  the 
sole  depositaries  of  the  ancient  laws.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Decemviri  would  show  that,  until  a  short 
time  previous  to  their  abdication,  they  acted  with  a 
full  understanding  or.  the  part  of  the  patricians ;  and 
that  even  towards  the  close  of  their  administration, 
when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the  opposition  of 
the  senate  was  little  better  than  a  mere  farce.  Hsd 
Appius  not  been  tempted  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  monopolize  loo  large  a  portion  of  the  de- 
cemviral power,  the  plans  of  the  nobility  might  have 
had  a  successful  result. — II.  There  were  also  military 
decemviri;  and,  on  various  emergencies,  decemviri 
were  crested  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  affairs, 
after  the  name  manner  as  boards  of  commissioners  are 
now  appointed.  Thus  there  were  decemviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies  ;  decemviri  who  officisted  as  judges  in 
litigated  matters  under  the  prator;  decemviri  for  di- 
viding the  Isnds  among  the  veteran  soldiers ;  decem- 
viri to  prepare  snd  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  decemviri  to  lake  care  of  yie  sacrifices ;  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With  regsrd 
to  the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
thst  the  number,  after  having  been  originally  two,  and 
then  increased  to  10,  was  subsequently  still  farther  in- 
creased to  15  and  16.    (Vtd.  Sibyllw.) 

Dacius  I.  (Publins  Decius  Mus),  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man consul,  who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Manea  for  the  safety  of  his  coon- 
try,  in  a  battle  againat  the  Latins.  B  C.  337.  His  son 
Decius  imitated  his  example,  and  devoted  himself  in 
like  manner  in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.C.  296.  His  grand- 
son also  did  the  same  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  and 
the  Tsrentines.  B.C.  280.  (Lie  ,  7,  21 ,  teqq  —Jd..  8, 
10.— Ka/.  Max  ,5.6 .— Virg  ,Mn  ,6,824.)— II  (Mee- 
sius  Quint  us  Trajnnus),  s  native  of  Pannonia,  sent  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  to  appease  a  sedition  in  Moisia. 
Instead  of  obeying  his  master's  command,  he  assumed 
the  imperisl  purple.  His  disaffected  troops,  it  is  said, 
forced  him  to  this  step.  The  emperor  immediately 
marched  against  him.  snd  a  battle  was  fought  nesr  Ve- 
rona, which  tcrminsted  successfully  for'  Decius,  and 
Philip  waa  cilher  slain  in  the  conflict  or  put  to  death 
after  he  fell  into  the  conqueror's  power.  This  took 
pUce  A.D.  249,  and  from  this  period  isdsted  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  was  one  ot 
short  duration,  sbout  two  yesrs.  During  this,  how- 
ever, he  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tisns.  He  greatly  signalized  himself  against  the  Per- 
sians, but  wss  slain  in  an  action  with  the  Goths,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them, 
he  waa,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  entangled 
in  a  morass,  where,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  perished  under  a  shower  of  dans.  A.D.  251,  aged 
50  year*.  (C«#a«o.,  m  Hist.  Aug.  Script.,  vol.  2,  p. 
16*  ) 

Dscgmatss  aobi,  lands  in  Germany,  lying  along 
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the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mom  Abnoba,  which 
paid  the  tenth  part  of  their  vtlue  to  the  Romans.  (Ta- 
ctt.,  G.,  29.)  Much  interesting  information  relative  to 
these  lands  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  LeichtUn,  en- 
titled •«  SchteabenunterdenRiimern.,"  Fribourg,8vo, 
1825. 

Dsianiba,  a  daughter  of  CEneua,  king  of  iEtolia. 
Her  beauty  procured  many  admirers,  and  bor  father 
promised  to  give  bcr  in  marriage  to  him  only  who 
proved  superior  in  prowess  to  all  his  competitors.  Her- 
cules obtained  her  hand,  after  a  contest  with  the  god 
of  the  Acheloiis.  (Vtd.  Acheloiis.)  On  his  way  to  Tra- 
cbis,  after  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  (Eneus, 
Hercules  came  in  company  with  Deianira  to  the  river 
Evenus,  where  Nc.hbus,  the  Centaur,  had  taken  his 
abode,  and  carried  over  travellers,  saying  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  office  from  the  gods  as  a  reward  for  his 
uprightness.  Hercules  Went  across  through  the  water 
himself,  having  agreed  on  the  price  for  the  conveyance 
of  Deianira.  Ncssus  attempted  the  honour  of  his  fair 
freight.  She  resisted,  and  Hercules,  hearing  her  cries, 
shot  Nessus  to  the  heart  as  he  came  on  shore.  The 
dying  Centaur  thought  on  revenge  :  he  called  Deianira 
to  him,  and  told  bor,  if  she  wished  to  possess  a  philtre, 
or  means  of  securing  the  love  of  Hercules,  to  keep 
carefully  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound  ;  an 
advico  with  which  she  incautiously  complied.  When 
Hercules,  subsequently,  had  erected  an  altar  to  Ju- 
piter at  the  promontory  of  Ccnssum  in  Eubora,  and, 
wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  had  sent  for  a  splendid  robe 
to  wear,  Deianira,  having  heard  from  the  messenger  of 
a  female  captive  named  Iola,  whom  Hercules  had 
taken,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
philtre  of  Nessus,  and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  which 
was  sent.  Hercules,  suspecting  nothing,  put  on  the 
fatal  garment,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice.  At  first  he 
felt  no  effect  from  it ;  but,  when  it  became  warm,  the 
venom  of  the  bydra,  which  had  been  communicated 
by  bis  arrow  to  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  began  to 
consume  bis  flesh,  and  eventually  compelled  him,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  at  (Eta.  (Vid.  Hercules.) — Another  le* 
gend  made  Deianira  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Bacchus  and  Althaea,  queen  of  (Eneas.  Apollodorus 
speaks  also  of  her  skill  in  driving  the  chariot,  and  her 
acquaintance  generally  with  martial  exercises,  a  state- 
ment which  be  sppears  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
old  poet.  {Apollod..  1.  8,  l.—Heyne,  ad  loc.—Apol- 
lod  ,  2,  7,  5  —  7d.f  2,  7,  l.—Omd,  Met.,  9,  9  —  Id. 
ib.,  9, 137.) — Mtiller,  in  his  explanation  of  the  myth  of 
Hercules,  makes  the  marriage  of  that  hero  with  Deia- 
nira a  figurative  allusion  to  the  league  between  the 
Dorians  and  ifiloliane  for  the  invasion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. (Dorian* ,  vol.  1,  p.  70,  Eng.  trans.) 
Creuxer,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation to  the  legend.  According  to  him,  Hercules 
represents  the  power  of  the  sun  in  drying  up  and  fcrtil- 
iaing  the  wet  pieces.  Hence  (Eneus  (O'tvevc,  olvoi), 
the  wini-man  (or  cultivator  of  the  vine),  gives  his 
offspring  in  marriage  to  Hercules  (or,  in  other  words, 
gives  the  vine  to  the  protecting  care  of  that  power 
which  imparts  the  principle  of  production),  and  Her- 
cules rescues  her  from  the  Centaur,  the  type,  according 
to  Creuxer  and  others,  of  the  water  or  rnuraxses.  (Sym- 
bol ik,  vol.  2,  p.  251.) 

DcinAHU,  a  daughter  of  Lycomedea,  king  of  Scy- 
ros.  She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolemus, 
to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at  her  father's  court  in 
women's  clothes,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  (Apol' 
W.,3, 13,  7.— Proper*.,  2, 9, 16— (W,  A.  A.,  1, 682, 

biSces,  a  Median,  who,  when  his  countrymen  had  ' 
shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  the  sovereign  power.    His  mode  of  accomplishing 
'.hat  object  was  aa  follows  :  Having,  by  his  probity  and 
420 


strict  exercise  of  justice,  obtained  the  office  of  judge 
in  his  own  district,  he  msde  himself  so  celebrated  by 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  that  the  inhabitant* 
of  other  districts  also  came  to  him  for  redress.  Pre- 
tending at  last  that  his  private  affairs  were  suffering, 
in  consequence  of  the  time  which  he  devoted  to  the 
business  of  others,  he  absented  himself  from  the  place 
where  he  used  to  sit  to  determine  differences.  Law- 
lessness and  iniquity  thereupon  increased,  until  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Modes  being  summoned,  the  partisans  of 
Dcioces  recommended  him  for  king,  and  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected.  He  is  said  to  nave  founded  the 
city  of  Ecbatana,  and  to  have  reigned  43  years,  being 
succeeded  on  his  death  by  bis  son  Phraortea.  (Herod., 
I,  96,  ncqq.) 

Dbiotarus  waa  first  distinguished  as  tetrarch  of 
G alalia,  and,  on  account  of  the  eminent  services  which 
he  performed  in  that  station,  and  of  the  figure  which 
he  made  in  the  Milhradatic  war,  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pompey, 
which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In 
the  civil  wars  be  sided  with  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  deprived  of  his  Armenian  possessions  by 
Cesar,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king  and  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Romans. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  accused  by  bis  grandson,  with 
whom  he  was  at  open  variance,  of  having  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Cesar  when  the  latter  waa  in 
Asia.  Cicero  ably  and  successfully  defended  him  be- 
fore Cesar,  in  whose  presence  the  cause  was  tried. 
After  Cssssr's  death,  be  recovered  by  bribery  bis  for- 
feited territories.  He  intended  also  to  join  Brutus, 
but  the  genersl  to  whom  he  committed  his  troops  went 
over  to  Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.  (Ctc., 
proRegcDtiot—ld,  PKtl.,  1 1.,  12.— Id.,ep.  ad  Alt.,  5, 
17  —  ld,dcHar.  Reap.,  13  — Id.,de  Dir.,  2,37,  cVe.) 

Da i r hobs,  a  sibyl  of  Cumse,  daughter  of  Glaucos. 
Virgil  makes  her  the  guide  of  iEneas  to  tbe  lower 
world.  (Mn.,  6, 236,  atqq.)  Various  names  sre  given 
to  her  by  the  ancient  writers,  in  relation  to  which,  con- 
sult Galleus  (Duaertottones  de  Sibytlu,  p.  145). 

Daimdsus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  married 
Helen  after  tbe  death  of  Paris,  and  was  betrayed  by  her 
to  Menelaus,  and  ignominiously  murdered.  ( Virg., 
JSn  ,  6,  495.)  According  to  Virgil's  account,  she  in- 
troduced Menelaus  secretly  into  tbe  bedchamber  of 
Deiphobus,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and,  on  awa- 
king, was  unable  to  defend  himself,  his  faithless  con- 
sort having  removed  his  trusty  sword  from  beneath  hi» 
head,  and  all  arms  from  his  palace.  He  was  cruelly 
mutilated  beforo  being  put  to  death.  (Vtrg .,  I.  c) 
Homer  makes  Deiphobus  to  have  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  two  encoun- 
ters with  Meriones  and  Ascalaphus.  (II.,  13,  156,  et 
517,  teqq.) 

DbUa,  I.  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  m  the 
island  of  Dclos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  institu- 
ted by  the  Athenisns,  after  the  solemn  lustration  of 
Delos,  in  tho  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
( Vid.  Delos.)— II.  Another  festival,  celebrated  annu- 
ally by  a  sacred  voyage  from  Athens  to  Delos.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus,  who 
when  going  to  Crete,  made  a  vow  to  Apollo,  that,  il 
he  and  tbe  rest  of  the  youths  and  maidens  should  be 
saved,  he  would  send  every  year  a  sacred  delegation 
to  the  natal  island  of  the  god.  The  vow  was  fulfilled, 
and  tbe  custom  was  ever  after  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nisns. The  persons  sent  on  this  annual  voyage  were 
called  Dcliojla  and  Tkeori,  and  the  ship  which  con- 
veyed them  was  said  to  have  been  the  same  with  tbe 
one  which  had  carried  Theseus  to  Crete.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  tho  time  that 
the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorned  the  stem  of  tbe  ship 
with  garlands,  according  to  Plato,  and  from  that  time 
they  began  to  purify  the  city.  During  this  period,  up 
to  the  tunc  of  the  vessel's  return,  it  was  held  unlawful 
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to  put  aay  condemned  person  to  death,  which  was  the 
reason  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  for  thirty  day*  after 
aw  condemtiation,  as  we  learn  from  Plato  and  Xen- 
opbon  With  regard  to  the  sacred  vessel  itself, 
»h<h  was  exited  Qeupie,  it  was  preserved  by  the 
Athenian*  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereua,  they 
reaionng  ikayi  what  was  decayed,  and  changing  the 
old  roUcti  pUnks  for  others  that  were  new  and  entire  ; 
•o  that  it  furnished  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute, 
wbeiher.  after  so  many  repairs  and  alterations,  it  still  rc- 
cui,T«d  the  same  identical  ship;  and  it  served  as  an  in- 
stance to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  those,  who  held  that 
the  body  still  remained  the  same  numerical  substance, 
not*  ;;hsvtirvd  tug  the  continual  decay  of  old  parts  and  the 
ar^oisitioo  of  new  ones,  through  the  several  stages  of 
He.  (Plat  .  Phadon,  *  2,  seqq  — ScAo/ ,  ad  lor — 
Put  ,  V,t  Tkes.,  c  23  —  Xen  ,  Mem.,  4,  8,  2  —  Cat- 
Lm. .  H  tat  Dd  ,  278,  Arc.) — III.  A  surname  of  Diana, 
from  her  having  been  born  in  the  island  of  Dcloa. 

Dcxira,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  on  the  seacoast,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Aaopus.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
teaipte  of  Apollo,  and  also  for  the  battle  which  took 
p'tace  ;n  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Boco- 
'Jtns.  when  the  former  were  totally  routed.  It  was  in 
■fca  engagement  that  Socrates,  according  to  some  bc- 
wonts,  raved  the  life  of  Xenophon,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Alcibiadeau  (Strabo,  403. — Dtog.  Laert , 
2s  23 — Thueyd  ,  4,  96.)  Some  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cter.t  town  hare  been  observed  by  modem  travellers 
oear  thr-  village  of  Dramisi,  on  the  Euripus.  (Ge.W$ 
Inn.  p  134  —  DodtteWs  Tour.  vol.  2,  p.  155.) 

DklIcs.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  born  in  Delos. 

Dtiauxir«,  the  ancient  capital  of  Dalmatia.  (Vid. 
'Jaiciituum  ) 

Delcs.  an  island  of  the  JEze*n,  situate  nearly  in 
he  centre  of  the  Cyclades.  This  island  was  called 
•lso  Astena,  Pelasgia.  Chlamydias,  Lagia,  Pyrpihs, 
acititos,  Mydia,  and  Ortygia.  (Phn.,4,  M.—Steph 
Bfx  .  *  r.  Asjitoc.)  It  was  named  Ortygia  from  iprvf, 
«  and  Lagia  from  Xayuf,  a  hare,  the  island  for- 
merly abounding  with  both  these  creatures.  On  this 
trrocnt.  according  to  Strabo,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
Ute  <ioi,i  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails 
iad  hares.  (Strabo,  485.)  The  name  Delos  is  com- 
♦nonK  derived  from  dq?.oc,  manifest,  in  allusion  to  the 
island  having  floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm  by  order  of  Neptune. 
Tbs  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Latona, 
who  was  oo  the  eve  of  delivery,  and  could  find  no 
m!am  on  the  earth,  Juno  having  bound  it  by  an  oath 
n*  to  receive  her  ;  as  Delos  at  the  time  was  floating 
beneath  the  waters,  it  was  freed  from  the  obligation. 
Dace  fixed  in  its  place,  it  continued,  according  to  pop- 
ular belief,  to  remain  so  firm  as  even  to  be  unmoved 
br  ibe  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  This,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  who  re- 
pan  that  s  shock  was  felt  there  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thueyd.,  2.  9  —Herodot.,  6,  98  —Compare 
Orse  .  *f  Euttath.  ad  Dion.  Peneg.,  525,  and  Pindar, 
•s  Phi  Jmd  .  2,  p.  51 1  )  Pliny  quotes,  among  oth- 
ers Anstotle,  who  pretends  that  its  name  was  given  to 
iV'ma,  becsnse  the  inland  rose  unexpectedly  out  of 
ihe  «es,  and  appeared  to  view.  Many  other  opinions 
sate  Seen  advanced  respecting  its  origin.  According, 
however,  to  Olivier,  it  is  at  the  present  day  everywhere 
scVistose  or  granitical,  eihihitmg  no  traces  of  a  volca- 
to.  *nd  nothing  that  can  eiplam.  by  the  laws  of  physics, 
(he  wonders  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
sraceetmg  it — It  appears  from  Thucydides,  that  as 
ssrW  as  tne  days  of  Homer,  whose  hymn  to  Delos  he 
emotes,  tins  island  was  the  great  rendezvous  of  tho 
■fiaxts,  wTio  met  there  to  celebrate  a  national  festival 
rca  puMic  games. — Delos  was  celebrated  as  the  natal 
■bad  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the  solemnities  with 
wtiA  the  festivals  of  these  deities  were  observed 
artt  Lever  failed  to  attract  large  crowds  from  the 


neighbouring  islands  and  the  continent.  Among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  an  sltar  at  Delos, 
which  was  made  of  the  horns  of  animals.  Tradition 
reported  that  it  was  constructed  by  Apollo,  with  tho 
horns  of  deer  killed  in  hunting  by  his  sister  Diana. 
Plutarch  aays  he  saw  it,  and  he  speaks  of  the  wonder- 
ful interlacing  of  the  horns  of  which  it  was  made,  no 
cement  nor  bond  of  any  kind  being  employed  to  hold 
it  together.  (Plut .,  dc  Soiert.  An.,  p.  983)  Tho 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  in  the  time 
of  Pisislratus,  to  purify  Delos,  which  they  did  by 
causing  the  dead  bodies  to  be  laken  up  which  had 
been  buried  there,  and  removed  from  all  places  within 
view  of  the  temple.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  they,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it 
anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bodies  to  the  neigh- 
j  bou ring  island  of  Rhenssa,  where  they  were  interred. 
After  having  done  this,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
polluted  for  the  time  to  come,  they  published  an  edict, 
that  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  suffered  to  die, 
nor  any  woman  to  be  brought  to  bed,  in  the  island,  but 
that,  when  death  or  parturition  approached,  they  should 
l>e  carried  over  into  Rhenasa.  In  memory  of  this  puri- 
fication, it  is  said,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  solemn 
quinquennial  festival.  (Kid.  Delia.  —  Thueyd.,  3, 
104  )  A  ship  called  Theoria  (Oeupic)  likewise  sailed 
annually  from  the  Athenian  shores  on  a  sacred  voyagu 
to  this  same  island.  (Vid.  Delia  II) — When  the 
Persian  armament,  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  was 
making  its  way  through  the  Grecian  islands,  the  in- 
habitants of  Delos  left  their  rich  temple,  with  its  treas- 
ures, to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities,  and  fled 
to  Tenos.  The  fame  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  saved 
it  from  spoliation.  The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos 
was  the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corresponded 
to  those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own  re- 
ligious system,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  comparison 
was  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  save  the  temple.  Hence,  though  separately 
neither  of  the  divine  twins  inspired  the  barbarians  with 
reverence,  their  common  shrine  was  not  only  spared, 
but,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  was  current 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received  the  highest  honours 
from  Datis  :  he  would  not  suffer  his  ships  to  touch  the 
aacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at  the  island  of  Rhenaea. 
He  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Delians  who  had 
fled  to  Tenos  ;  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  god,  in 
which  300  talents  of  frankincense  are  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  (Herodot.,  6, 97.)  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative 
to  the  confederacy  should  be  held  there.  (Thueyd., 
1*  96  )  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  purifications  which  the  isl- 
and had  hitherto  undergone,  they  removed  its  entire 
population  to  Adramytlium,  where  they  obtained  a 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnaces.  (Thu- 
eyd, 5,  1.)  Here  many  of  these  unfortunate  Delians 
were  afterward  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
Arsaces,  an  officer  of  Tissaphernes  (Thue.yd.,H,  108.) 
Finally,  however,  the  Athenians  restored  those  that 
survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  as  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  god  on  account 
of  their  conduct  towards  this  unfortunate  people. 
(Thiteyd..  5,  32  )  Strabo  says  that  Delos  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  after  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  as  the  merchants  who  had  fre- 
quented that  city  then  withdrew  to  this  island,  which 
afforded  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  aa  well  as  from  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  resorted  thither  at  stated  times.  (Plm.,  4, 
12. — Lie.,  38,  43.)  The  Romans  especially  favoured 
the  interests  of  the  Delians,  though  they  had  conceded 
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to  the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  and 

the  administration  of  the  temple.  (Polyb.,  30,  18.) 
But,  on  the  occupation  of  Athens  by  the  generals  of 
Mitnradates,  they  landed  troops  in  Delos,  and  com- 
muted the  greatest  devastations  there  in  consequence 
of  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  espouse  their  cause 
After  this  calamity  it  remained  in  an  impoverished  and 
deserted  state.  (Strabo,  486. — Appian,  Bcli.  Mith- 
rad.,  c.  28. — Pau*an  ,  3,  23. — Antip.,  Tkess.  Anal,, 
vol.  3,  p.  118.)  The  town  of  Delos  was  situate  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  little  river  Inopus  (Strabo,  I.  c. 
— Calhm  ,  Hymn,  in  Del.,  206),  and  by  a  lake,  called 
Trocboeides  by  Herodotus  (2,  170),  and  Tbeognis 
(v.  7).  Callunachus  and  Euripides  also  allude  to  it. 
{Hymn  in  Del.,  261. — Ipk.  Tour.,  1097.)  The  isl- 
and is  now  called  Delo  or  SdUle,  and  is  so  covered 
with  ruins  and  rubbish  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  cul- 
ture. ( Wheeler,  vol  1,  p.  88  —  Spon.,  vol.  1,  p.  176. 
— Toume/orl,  vol.  1,  p.  307. —  Choiteul  Govjier, 
Voyage  Putoretque,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  teqq.) 

Dklphi,  a  small  but  important  city  of  Phocis  in 
Greece,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Justin  (24,  6)  says  it  bad  no  walls,  but  was  defended 
by  its  precipices.    Strata  (418)  gives  it  a  circuit 
of  sixteen  stadia;  and  Pausanias  (10,  6)  calls  it 
kq?.ic,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  walled  like 
other  cities.    In  earlier  tunes  it  was,  perhaps,  like 
Olympia,  defended  by  the  sanctity  of  its  oracle  and 
the  presence  of  its  god.  These  being  found  not  to  af- 
ford sufficient  protection  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
profane,  it  was  probably  fortified,  and  became  a  regu- 
lar city  after  the  predatory  incursions  of  tho  Pbocians. 
The  walls  may,  however,  be  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  itself ;  their  high  antiquity  is  not  dis- 
proved by  the  use  of  mortsr  in  the  construction. 
Some  of  the  Egyptisn  pyramids  are  built  in  a  similar 
manner.  (Consult  Hamilton  $  Mgyptxaea. — DodwelTt 
Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  164.)—  The  more  ancient  name  of 
Delphi  was  Pytho,  from  the  serpent  Python,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  which  was  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  Apollo.    (Apollod.f  Btblxoth.,  1,  4,  3.)  Whence 
the  name  Delphi  itself  was  derived  we  are  not  in- 
formed.   Some  make  the  city  to  have  received  this 
name  from  Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo.    Others  deduce 
the  appellation  from  the  Greek  ud<?.«W,  41  brethren" 
because  Apollo  and  his  brother  Bacchus  were  both 
worshipped  there,  each  having  one  of  the  summits  of 
Parnassus  sacred  to  him.    The  author  of  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo  seems  to  pun  on  the  word  Delphi,  in  making 
Apollo  transform  himself  into  a  dolphin  (de  Aa)<c. — v. 
494).    Some  supposed,  that  the  name  was  intended 
to  designate  Delphi  as  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  earth. 
Fabcr  makes  it  Tel  Phi,  "  the  oracle  of  the  Sun"  {Ca- 
bin, vol.  1,  p.  66),  and  Bryant  would  tempt  us  to  re- 
solve the  Nymph  who  originally  presided  over  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Delphi,  into  Am  omphe,  i.  e.,  "/on* 
oraruli."   (Mythology,  vol.  1,  p.  110  and  345  )  Jones 
derives  the  name  of  Delphi  from  the  Arabic  Tclb,  "  to 
inquire."    (Greek  Lex ,  t.  v  )    If,  amid  tbeae  various 
etymological  theories,  we  might  venture  to  adduce  one 
of  our  own,  it  would  be,  that  Behoof,  the  ^Eolic  form 
for  AtX^ot  (Matttaire,  Dtal ,  p.  139,  c),  contains  the 
true  gcrme  of  the  name,  viz..  BeX,  or  the  old  term  tX 
(i  e.,  "  the  sun"),  with  the  digamma  prefixed  in  place 
of  the  aspirate.    (Compare  the  Greek  forma  fyXtof, 
i  e.,  D.-toe,  ae?Me,  i.  e.,  etX-o{,  and  the  Latin  Sol ) 
Delphi  will  then  be  the  city  of  the  Sun.  (Compare 
with  the  term  BeX  the  Orientel  Baal.) — In  speaking 
of  this  city,  the  poets  commonly  use  the  appellation 
of  Pytho,  but  Herodotus  and  historians  in  general  pre- 
fer that  of  Delphi,  and  are  silent  as  to  the  other.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  most  celebrated  ora- 
cle snd  templo  will  not,  perhaps,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.    Though  not  so  ancient  aa  Dodona,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fame  of  the  Delphic  shrine  had 
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tablished  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  mention  i 
of  it  by  Homer,  and  the  accounts  supplied  by  Psu- 
sanias  and  Strabo.    The  Homeric  hymn  to  Apoilo  in- 
forms us  (v.  391,  *iqq  ),  that,  when  the  Pylhuo  god 
was  establishing  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  beheld  oc  the 
sea  a  merchant-ship  from  Crete ;  this  he  directs  to 
Crista,  and  appoints  the  foreigners  the  servants  of  hi* 
newly- established  sanctuary,  near  which  they  settled. 
When  this  story,  which  we  would  not  affirm  to  be  his- 
torically true,  is  stripped  of  the  language  of  poeuy,it 
can  only  mean,  that  a  Cretan  colony  founded  the  teat- 
pie  and  oracle  of  Delphi.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol  3,  p 
94  )    Strabo  reports,  that  it  waa  at  first  consulted  onlj 
by  the  neighbouring  states;  but  that,  after  its  famt 
became  more  widely  spread,  foreign  princes  and  na- 
tions eagerly  sought  responses  from  the  sacred  uipod. 
and  loaded  the  altar  of  the  god  with  rich  presroli 
and  costly  offerings  (420).   Pausanias  states  that  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  formed, 
according  to  some,  out  of  branches  of  bay,  snd  that 
these  branches  were  cut  from  the  tree  that  was  at 
Tempe.    The  form  of  this  temple  resembled  that  of  i 
cottage.    After  mentioning  a  second  and  a  thud  tem- 
ple, the  one  raised,  as  the  Delpbians  said,  by  bee 
from  wax  and  wings,  and  sent  by  Apollo  to  the  Hr- 
perboreana,  and  the  other  built  of  brass,  he  adds,  that 
to  thia  succeeded  a  fourth  and  more  stately  edifice  of 
stone,  erected  by  two  architects  named  Trophoniw 
and  Agamedes.    (Pausan.,  10,  5.)    Here  were  de- 
posited the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges  and  Midas, 
Alyattes  and  Croesus  (Herodot.,  1,  14;  50,51).  as  veil 
as  those  of  the  Sybarites,  Spinets,  and  Stceliots,  each 
prince  and  nation  having  their  separate  chapel  or  treas- 
ury for  the  reception  of  these  offerings,  with  an  in- 
scription attesting  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  canst 
of  the  gift.    (Strabo,  420.)    This  temple  having  be* 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  tat 
fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  548  B.C.  (Paw**.,  I  t\ 
the  Amphictyona  undertook  to  build  another  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  of  which  the  Delpbani 
were  to  pay  one  fourth.    The  remainder  of  the  amount 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  contributions  from 
the  different  cities  and  nations.    Amaais,  king  of 
Egypt,  furnished  a  thousand  talents  of  alumina  The 
Alrtmeonida*,  a  wealthy  Atbenisn  family,  undertook 
the  contract,  and  agreed  to  construct  the  edifice  of  Po- 
rine  stone,  but  afterward  liberally  substituted  Pirns 
marble  for  the  front,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  u> 
have  added  considerably  to  their  influence  at  Detpei 
{Herodot.,  2,  180  —  Id  ,  5,  62.)   According  to  Suv 
bo  and  Pausanias,  the  architect  was  Sprnttunu,  I 
Corinthian.    The  vast  riches  accumulated  in  lb*  tri- 
ple, led  Xerxes,  after  having  forced  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  detach  a  portion  of  his  army  into  Vhot». 
with  a  view  of  securing  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  which, 
as  Herodotus  affirms,  were  belter  known  to  him  thaa 
the  conlcnta  of  hia  own  palace.    The  enterprise,  how- 
ever, failed,  owing,  as  it  was  reported  by  the  Delphtsas. 
to  the  msnifest  interposition  of  the  deity,  who  terrified 
the  barbarians  and  hurled  destruction  on  their  scat- 
tered bands.    (Herodot ,  8,  37.)   Many  years  satee- 
quent  to  thia  event,  the  temple  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Phocians,  beaded  by  Pbilomelus.  who  scrupled  net 
to  appropriate  its  riches  to  the  payment  of  his  traep* 
in  the  war  he  was  then  waging  against  Thebes.  The 
Phocians  are  said  to  have  plundered  the  temple,  da- 
ring this  contest,  of  gold  and  silver,  to  the  enomifL-j 
amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  10,600, 000  do! 
lata.    (Compare  Pau*ama»,  10,  2.  —  Strabo.  41U 
At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  became  ei posed  to  i 
formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  headed 
by  their  king  Brennus.    These  barbarians,  hsting 
forced  the  defiles  of  Mount  (Eta,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  temple  snd  ransacked  its  treasures.  Th> 
booty  which  they  obtained  on  thia  occasion  is  *u«« 
to  have  been  immense  ;  and  this  they  must  base  sot 
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seeded  m  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we 
ire  toW,  that,  on  the  capture  of  Tolosa,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
by  the  Robu  general  Capio,  a  great  part  of  the  Del- 
oh>e  sporh)  was  (bond  there.    (Strobe,  188.  —  Dio 
CSuiau.  Excerpt.,  p.  630.)    Pausanias,  however, 
rebates,  that  the  Gauls  met  with  great  disasters  in 
their  attempt  on  Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited 
tSToaph  tbc  miracoloos  intervention  of  the  god  (10, 
S3  Compare  Folybiu*,  1,  6,  6. — M.,  2,  30,  6  — 
/astta,  M,  6).    Sylla  ts  also  said  to  hare  robbed  thia 
Tmp4e,  as  well  as  those  of  Olympta  and  Epidaorus. 
(Ow  Cass.,  Excerpt.,  p.  646. — Dtod.  Sic.,  Excerpt., 
408  )    Sirabo  assures  us.  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
greatly   impoverished,  all  the  offerings  of  any 
same  having  been  successirely  removed.    The  Em- 
peror Nero  earned  off,  according  to  Pausanias  (10,  7), 
fee  hundred  statues  of  brooze  at  one  time.  Con- 
•Uitaae  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal  ene- 
my so  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.    He  removed 
the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  hit  new 
city,  where,  together  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of 
He Itconian  muses,  and  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pan, 
taw  were  extant  when  Soxomen  wrote  his  history. 
(Castas,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  17.)    Among  these  tri- 
ads *as  the  famou*  one,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Platira,  found  in  the  camp  of  Msrdonius. 
Tfc*  Bnzen  Column  which  supported  thia  tripod  is 
still  to  be  seen  at  Constantinople.    ( Clarke' $  Trav- 
el*— Greece,  Egypt,  dec.,  voL  3,  p.  75,  *eqq.)— The 
**■>'.  whence  issued  the  prophetic  vapour,  which  in- 
*v  r*d  tlie  priestess,  was  said  to  be  the  central  point 
wf  the  earth,  this  having  been  proved  by  Jupiter  him- 
self, who  despatched  two  eagles  from  opposite  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens,  which  there  encountered  each 
other.    (Strmbo,  419— -Paasaa.,  10,  16  —  PluL,  de 
De/.,  p.  4t>9  )    Strabo  reports,  that  the  sacred 
placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  csve,  whence 
p*r*reeded  the  exhalation,  and  which  was  of  great 
depth    On  this  sat  the  Pythia,  who,  having  caught 
the  imptrstion,  pronounced  her  oracles  in  extempore 
prrws  or  verse  ;  if  the  former,  it  was  immediately  ver- 
ged t>*  the  poet  alwavs  employed  for  that  purpose. 
To-°  oracle  itself  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
sec  dent.    Some  goats  having  strayed  to  the  mouth  of 
ta*  cnem,  were  suddenly  sened  with  convulsions: 
those  likewise  by  whom  they  were  found  in  this  situa- 
tion taring  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
csewntfam-e  was  deemed  supernatural,  and  the  cave 
prono  jrvrrd  the  seat  of  prophecy     (Pause*.,  10,  6. 
—Plmt  ,  de  Orme.  De/.,  p.  433— P/ra.,  3,  93  )  The 
could  only  he  consulted  on  certain  days, 
of  inquiry  was  the  spring,  daring  the 
(Pre/.,  Qua*  Orcte.,  p.  303.)  Ssc- 
ntke*  sod  other  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  by 
Uose  who  srtotjbt  an  answer  from  the  oracle,  before 
tisrv  eo  ild  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  (Herodot.. 
7.  14t).— tta/,  de  Orae.  De/.,  p.  485,  437  — W  ,  de 
Pyr*  Orme ,  p  397  )    The  most  remarkable  of  the 
pTinun  responses  are  those  which  Herodotus  records 
been  delivered  to  the  Athenians,  before  the 
sea  (7,  140),  to  Crowns  (1, 46%  to  Ly- 
( 1 .  65),  to  Gtaucos  the  Spartan  (6,  86),  and 
lative  to  Agesilsos.  cited  by  Pausanias  (3,  8). 
was,  however,  it  appears,  no  difficulty  in  bri- 
bn z  stm!  otherwise  influencing  the  Pythia  herself,  as 
presents  us  with  several  instances  of  this  im- 
we  see  told,  that  the  Akma-onid.v  sng- 
cession  such  answers  ss  accorded  with 
tkear  pohuesl  desigos.    (Herod*  ,  6,  63.90  )  Cle- 
osseoe*.  king  of  Sparta,  also  prevailed  on  the  priestess 
ta  »*er  that  his  colleague  Demaratus  was  illegitimate 
On  the  discovery,  however,  of  this  machination,  the 
Pr&ia  was  removed  from  her  office.  (Herodotus, 
Sv.  M  )    Tiae  same  charge  was  brought  against  Plis- 
sovereign  of  Sparta.  (7'Aacyd  ,  6,  16. 
PUUn  Vtt.  Demotlk.,  p.  654.  — Jo*.,  VU. 


Nie.,  p.  533.)  Delphi  derived  farther  celebrity  from 
its  being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
held  one  of  their  assemblies  (Strabo,  430. — SaitUe 
Croix,  dei  Gouvem.  t'eder.  Art.,  3,  p.  19),  and  also 
from  the  institution  of  the  gamea  which  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  body  had  established  after  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  Crissaan  war.  {Kid.  Pythia, 
II.,  and  compare  Clinton' t  Fasti  Heltemci,  Appen~ 
dtx,  1,  p.  196.)  For  sn  account  of  the  ruins  of  Del- 
phi, on  part  of  the  site  of  which  stands  the  present 
village  of  Castrr,  consult  Clarke1*  Travel* — Greece, 
Egypt,  dec.,  vol.  7,  p.  335,  teqq. — DodxeelV*  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  174,  teqq. — And  for  some  remarks  on  the 
fable  of  Apollo  and  Python,  consult  the  latter  article. 
— No  traces  of  the  sacred  aperture  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion that  it  ought  to  be  searched  for  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  ancient  city.  He  bases  his  remark  on  a 
passage  of  Steph.  Byx.  (p.  339,  ei.  Grontm.,  Anut., 
1678),  and  on  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  naecf 
of  the  earth  was  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
(Clarke'*  Travel*,  I  c.) 

DblphTcus,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  his  sane 
tusry  and  worship  at  Delphi. 

DsLPHca,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Celeno,  who,  ac 
cording  to  one  account,  was  the  founder  of  Delphi. 
(Pausan.,  10,  6.) 

Dilta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lay  between  the  Canopic 
and  Pelusiac  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  branch  off,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
deposites  of  the  Nile.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nilus,  and  also  Ly  ell's  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  356.) 

Demades,  an  Athenian,  of  obscure  origin,  the  son 
of  a  mariner,  and  at  first  a  mariner  himself.  He  af- 
terward, although  without  any  liberal  education,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence among  his  countrymen.  Demades  is  described 
as  a  witty,  acute,  and  fluent  speaker,  but  an  unprin- 
cipled and  immoral  man.  Having  been  taken  pris- 
oner at  Cheronea,  he  is  said,  by  a  Tree  and  well-timed 
rebuke,  to  have  checked  the  insolent  joy  displayed 
by  Philip,  but  afterward  to  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
corrupted,  snd  employed  ss  s  venal  agent  by  the  con- 
queror. The  first  part  of  this  story  is  hardly  credible, 
the  latter  is  fully  substantiated.  Demades  from  this 
time  was  the  tool  of  Macedon.  He  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Philip,  flattered  his  successor  Alexander, 
sided  with  Antipster,  and,  in  a  word,  ia  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  contributed  most  to  tho  ruin  of  his  country.  ( VU. 
Pkoc.  intf.)  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Cassan- 
der,  having  been  proved,  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  to  he  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  of  the 
former.  B.C.  318.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  state,  that 
no  oral  km  is  of  Demades  were  extant  in  their  time. 
(Ctc,  Brut.,  9  —Quint ,  2,  17,  et  13  )  The  old 
rhetorician,  however,  from  whom  Tsetses  drew  hit 
information  on  the  subject,  had  read  speeches  of  his. 
(Tzetz.,  Ckxl ,  6,  36,  *eq.)  We  have,  moreover,  re- 
maining at  the  present  day  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
by  Demades,  entitled  virip  r%c  SudcKaeriar,  •«  An 
apology  /or  hi*  conduct  during  the  twelve  year*  he  had 
been  a  public  orator."  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Aldus,  Stephens,  and  Heiske.  (Ruhnken, 
Hiat.  Crit.  Orat.  Greec,  in  Opusc.,  vol  1,  p.  849, 
teqq.—Hauptmann,  de  Demade  Dissert.  —  SchoU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr,  vol.  3.  p.  265,  *eq.) 

Dssuratos,  I.  the  son  snd  successor  of  Ariston 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  626.  He  was  deposed, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his  colleague,  on 
the  ground  of  his  being  illegitimate.  After  his  deposi- 
tion, he  wss  chosen  and  held  the  office  of  magistrate  ; 
but,  being  insultingly  derided  on  one  occasion  by  La- 
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uiychides,  who  had  been  appointed  king  in  his  stead, 
be  retired.  Aral  to  the  ialand  of  Zacynthus,  whither  he 
was  pursued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  afterward 
crossed  over  into  Asia  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
honourably,  and  presented  him  with  lands  and  cities. 
[Herod.,  6,  66,  70.)    He  enabled  Xeries  subsequently 
to  obtain  the  nomination  to  the  empire,  in  preference 
to  hia  elder  brother  Artabazarnes,  by  suggesting  to  him 
an  argument,  the  justice  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Darius.    (Herod.,  7,  3.)    We  find  him  after  Una, 
though  an  exile  from  hia  country,  yet  sending  the  first 
intelligence  to  Sparta  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.    (Herod.,  7,  239.)    He  accompanied  the 
monarch  on  his  expedition,  frankly  praised  to  him  the 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Spartans ;  and,  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ex- 
plained to  him  soma  of  the  warlike  customs  of  the  last- 
mentioned  people.    (Herod.,  7,  209.)    We  learn  also, 
that  he  advised  Xerxes  to  seize,  with  his  fleel,  on  the 
island  of  Cythera,  off  the  coast  of  Laconia,  from  which 
he  might  continually  infest  the  shores  of  that  country. 
The  monarch  did  not  adopt  his  suggestion,  but  still 
always  regarded  the  exile  Spartan  as  a  friend,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.    The  nature  of  the  advice 
relative  to  Cythera  makes  it  more  than  probable  thai 
Demaratus,  in  sending  home  information  of  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Xerxes,  meant  in  reality  to  taunt 
and  alarm  hia  countrymen.    (Herod.,  7,  234,  aeqq.) — 
II.  A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiada.    When  Cypsclus  had  usurped  tbo  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  his  family,  mi- 
grated to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  yeara  be- 
fore Christ.    Commerce  had  not  been  deemed  disrep- 
utable among  the  Corinthian  nobility  ;  and  aa  a  mer- 
chant, therefore,  Demaratus  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
ship at  this  place.    He  brought  great  wealth  with  him. 
The  sculptors  Kucheir  and  Eugrammua,  and  Cleo- 
phantus  the  painter,  were  said  to  have  accompanied 
him  ;  and  along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  he  taught 
(so  the  popular  account  said)  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Etrurians.    His  son  Lucumo  migrated  afterward  to 
Rome,  and  became  monarch  there  under  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Priseus.    (PUn.,  35,  5.  —  Lie.,  1,  34, 
ttqq.) — III.  A  Corinthian,  in  the  time  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander.    He  had  connexions  of  hospi- 
tality with  the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  and,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  Philip,  succeeded  in  reconciling  that 
monarch  to  hia  son.    After  Alexander  had  overthrown 
the  Persian  empire,  Demaratus,  thougb  advanced  in 
rears,  made  a  voyage  to  the  eaat  in  order  to  aee  the 
conqueror,  and,  when  he  beheld  him,  exclaimed, 44  What 
a  pleasure  have  those  Greeks  missed,  who  died  without 
seeing  Alexander  sealed  on  the  throne  of  Darios !"  He 
died  soon  after,  and  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.    (Plut.,  VU.  Alex.,  c  37  — Id,  iW.,  c.  66. 
— Id.,  VU.  Ages.,  c.  15.) — IV.  A  Corinthian  exile  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  (PltU.,  Alex.) 

DemrtrTa.  a  featival  in  honour  of  Ceres, called  by  the 
Greeks  DemeUr  (&jffiqTVp)-  It  waa  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash  themselves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  treea.  The  Atheoiana 
instituted  for  a  short  time  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 

DkmetrI  as,  a  ctty  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinua  Pelas- 
gicus  or  Pagaacua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onches- 
tus.  It  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  Demetriua  Poli- 
orcetes, about  290  B.C.,  and  derived,  aa  Slrabo  re- 
ports, its  population,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Nelia,  Pagassp,  Ormenium, 
Rhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  Bccbe,  and  Iolcos.  all  of  which 
were  finally  included  within  its  territory.  (Strabo, 
436  —  Plut.,  VU.  Demetr  )  It  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  was  allowed  to  rank  among  the 
principal  fortresses  of  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  most 
advantageously  placed  for  defending  the  approaches  to 


the  defile  of  Tempo,  as  well  on  the  side  of  the  puio 
as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  siiuiuoc 
alao,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Euboa, 
to  Attica,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  asxlujt  op- 
posite shores  of  Asia,  rendered  ti  a  moat  unporuat 
acquisition  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Hence 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  is  said  to  hate  termed  it 
one  of  the  chains  of  Greece-  (Polyb.,  17,  11. — La^ 
32,  37  —  Id.,  28,  5.)  After  the  battle  of  CvBoacepb- 
ala>,  it  became  the  principal  town  of  the  Mngoesisn  re 
public,  and  the  seat  of  government.  It  fell  under  u* 
Roman  power  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  DcmetiM 
is  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  modem  V'oio; 
but  this  last  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pagua. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

DmsTRiua,  I.  a  eon  of  Aniigonua  and  SlnUomrc, 
aurnamed  Poliorcetes  ([lo/.topKf)T^(),  "bentger  of 
eUie$,"  from  his  talents  aa  an  engineer,  and  his  pecs- 
liar  skill  in  conducting  sieges,  especially  by  the  aid  of 
machinca  and  enginea  either  invented  or  improved  by 
himaelf.  At  the  age  of  twenty -two  he  was  sent  by 
hia  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  had  invaded  Stria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  but  he  soon  repaired  an 
lem  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the  ene- 
my. He  afterward  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  2b0  ships  io 
Athena,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  Ceesander  and  Ptolemy, 
and  expelling  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  then 
under  Demetrius  Phalereus.  1'he  gratitude  of  tie 
Atheniana  to  their  deliverer  passed  ell  bounds,  or  wai 
only  equalled  by  their  fulsome  and  impious  adulation, 
the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pagei  of 
Plutarch.  (Kir.  Demetr  ,  c.  10  )  But  Denxtriua 
was  soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  leave  thefiium 
of  orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  resume  the 
combined  dutiea  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  id  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus.  After  a  alight  engagement  wtti 
Menelaiis,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  he  laid  eiegc  to  Sal- 
amis,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  island.  Toe  occur- 
rences of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  deie  min- 
ed resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and  the  great 
importance  attached  to  its  iaaue  by  the  heads  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  ss  for  a  new  species  of  wtruks 
engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  employed  by 
him  against  the  city  of  Salamia.  The  instrument  » 
queation  waa  called  an  HeUpolu,  or  "Town-taker." 
and  was  an  immense  tower,  conaiating  of  nine  sto- 
ries, gradually  diminiahing  as  they  rose  in  altitude, 
and  a  Hording  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
armed  men,  who  discharged  all  sorts  of  missiles  against 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Ptolemy,  dreading  the 
fall  of  Salamia,  which  would  pave  the  way,  as  he  ea- 
sily foresaw,  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Cyprus,  bed 
already  made  formidable  preparations  for  comptliwf 
Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.  A  memorable  aeab|bt 
ensued,  in  which  the  refer  of  Egypt  was  completely 
defeated,  with  the  lose  of  nearly  all  his  fleet,  and  duty 
thousand  prisoners  An  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  Anti- 
genus,  then  took  place,  but  ended  disgracefully;  *>d 
Demetriua  was  sent  to  reduce  the  R  hod  tart,  who  per- 
sisted in  remaining  allies  to  Ptolemy.  The  opcrsoow 
of  the  eon  of  Antigouus  before  Rhodes,  and  the  reso- 
lute defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants.  )>rc*eiit 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  skill  and  be- 
roiam  thai  is  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  aneieM  wel- 
fare. The  HcltpohM  employed  on  this  occasion  grestb 
exceeded  the  one  that  waa  need  in  the  aiege  of  Sala- 
mia. Its  towers  were  160  feet  high:  it  waasupperted 
on  eight  enormous  wheels,  and  propelled  bv  the  (about 
of  3400  men.  A fter  a  siege  of  a  whole  year,  however, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  a  treaty  was  conceded 
with  the  Rhodfans,  and  Demetrius,  at  ths>  request  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  now  again  subjected  to  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  proceeded  to  rescue  Greece  fwa 
the  power  of  Cassander.    In  ihi&  he  waa  to  weetw 
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fal  that  he  ultimately  spread  the  (error  of  bis  arms 
mi  the  whole  of  that  country.    The  object  of  Antj- 
roaus  sod  bis  son  was  now  to  effect  the  hnal  subjuga- 
u»  of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  the  East.    The  coo- 
hatfary  of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Caa- 
was  therefore  renewed,  with  the  view  of  crush- 
ambitious  schemes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ipeus 
Lirt  soccaeded  in  effecting  their  object.  Antigonus 
kH  ia  the  conflict,  and  Demetnus,  after  a  precipitate 
&£ntof  S00  miles,  regained  hts  fleet  with  only  a  small 
of  his  ooee  powerful  host.   Sailing  soon  after 
he  received  information  from  the  fickle  and 
aograteful  inhabitants  that  they  had  resolved  to  admit 
no  king  within  their  ciiy  ;  upon  which,  finding  that  all 
Greece  had  now  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Cassan- 
fcr.  he  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  at  Corinth  for  the 
aera  purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  afterward 
(ojmicied  similar  ravages  along  the  whole  coast  of 
Tone*.    Fortune,  however,  soon  smiled  again.  Se- 
rvices, jealous  of  the  power  of  Lysimachus,  whose  ter- 
mor** now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders,  resolved 
-a  luengthen  bis  own  dominions  by  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  the  family  of  Demetrius,  which  was  still 
possessed  of  considerable  claims  and  interests.  He 
t&ertfore  made  proposals  for,  and  obtained  in  marriage, 
'■ix  accomplished  Slratonice,  the  daughter  of  his  for- 
mer mal    The  power  of  Demetrius  again  became 
formidable,  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  who  gave  him 
ti*  daughter  Plolcmala  in  marriage,  having  also  added 
to  iu  akcrease.    Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
opea  their  gates  and  receive  a  garrison,  and  having 
pmeroosiy  ibrgi v en  their  previous  fickleness,  he  turned 
aueotion  to  Macedonia,  and  having  embraced  an 
of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
afforded  by  dissensions  between  the  two 
mas  of  Caasander,  he  cut  off  Alexander,  one- of  the 
'•«»  pnncea,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne. 
H  *  resUese  ambition  now  projected  new  conquests  in 
Europe  aud  Asia.    Turning  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus, 
be  drove  him  from  Thessaly,  and  then  marched  to 
Taebes,  which  he  took  by  assault.    About  the  same 
aa«  also  he  built  the  city  of  Demctnas  on  the  Pelaa- 
%r-  gulf  ;  and.  in  order  to  increase  his  naval  power, 
iuflaed  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
trades,  tyrant  of  Sicily.    His  fleet  at  length  amounted 
of  them  having  fifteen  or  aixteen 
his  land  forces  exceeded  consid- 
er«ai«  100.000  men,  of  which  more  than  12,000  were 
cavairv.    This  formidable  power  excited  the  alarm  of 
Li  Raucous  and  Ptolemy  ;  the  latter  advanced  against 
Greece  with  his  fleet,  while  the  former,  with  Pyrrhns 
ajs  aOy,  made  a  land  attack  on  Macedon  in  two  differ- 
ent painls  at  once.    Demetrius  took  the  field  with  his 
esoal  abenty,  but  when  he  approached  the  position  of 
Ptrrbvs,  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  deserted  him, 
aad  he  was  compelled  to  flee.    Leaving  Macedon  a 
prey  to  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus.  the  active  Demetrius 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  his  best 
troops,  resolved  to  a»sail  his  adversary  in  the  most 
talaoabse  quarter.    The  enterprise  was  at  first  at- 
le»i?d  with  the  most  brilliant  success.    In  a  short 
mat.  however,  a  check  wss  imposed  on  his  career  by 
A/athaeles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  and  Demetrius 
«m  compelled  to  apply  for  protection  to  his  sged  son- 
la-law  Seleucus.    The  latter  yielded  to  his  solicita- 
taans  eoly  so  far  as  to  graot  him  permission  to  spend 
tssawntA*  within  his  temtorv  ;  and  was  subsequently 
nvdsced  bv  his  courtiers  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous 
a  goest.  by  sending  him  a  prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress 
as  the  .Syrian  coast,  about  aixty  miles  south  of  Anti- 
ach.    A  sufficient  revenue  wss  allowed  him  for  his 
ssfoact,  and  he  was  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  cbace 
uii  outer  manly  exercises,  alwaya,  however,  under  the 
eye  sf  his  keepers.    At  last,  however,  giving  up  all 
active  pursuits,  he  closed  his  checkered  life,  at  the  end 
sf  ou-ec  years,  a  victim  to  chagrin,  sloth,  and  intem- 


perance. His  remains  were  delivered  up  to  his  son 
Antigonus,  who  interred  them  with  great  splendour  in 
the  city  of  Demelriaa.  The  age  of  Demetrius  at  the 
time  of  his  death  was  fifty-four.  His  posterity  enjoy 
ed  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  continued  succession 
down  to  Perses,  when  the  Roman  conquest  took  place. 
— Demetrius  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  two 
qualities,  which  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  an  excessive  lore  of  pleasure  and  an 
ardent  passion  for  glory.  His  courage  in  conflicts,  his 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  and  his 
skill,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  warlike  en- 
gines, constitute  strong  claims  on  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.  His  dissolute  morals  have  been  justly  cen- 
sured, but  there  were  many  excellent  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  went  far  towards  counterbalancing  his  vices 
He  alwuv*  showed  himself  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  a  mild  and  generous  conqueror,  and  a  liberal  pa* 
tron  of  the  arts.  (P/W.,  Vtt.  Demelr.)—U.  Son  of 
Antigonus  Oonitas,  and  grandson  of  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  succeeded  his  father,  B.C.  243.  He  made 
war  on  the  vCtolians  and  Achasans,  and  was  successful 
against  both,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  defeated, 
although  under  the  command  of  A  rat  us.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  before  coming  to  the  throne,  by 
driving  Alexander  of  Epirus  out  of  Macedonia,  and 
also  stripping  him  of  his  own  dominions.  He  reigned 
ten  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  III. 
(Justin,  26,  2  —  Id.  ib  ,  28,  3.)— III.  Son  of  Philip 

III ,  of  Macedonia.  He  was  an  excellent  prince, 
greatly  beloved  by  his  countrymen,  and  was  sent  by 
his  father  as  a  hostage  to  Rome,  where  he  also  made 
many  friends.  He  was  subsequently  liberated,  and 
not  long  after  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  capital  of  Ita 
ly,  as  an  ambasssdor  from  Philip,  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained,  by  his  modest  and  candid  deportment, 
favourable  terms  for  his  parent,  when  the  latter  was 
complained  of  to  the  Roman  senate  by  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Returning  home  loaded  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  Mace- 
donian themselves,  who  regarded  him  as  the  liberator 
of  their  country,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, and  the  envy  and  haired  of  his  brother  Perses. 
The  ratter  eventually  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  carrying  on,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Romans.  Philip,  lending  too 
credulous  an  ear  to  the  charge,  put  his  son  Demetrius 
to  death,  and  only  discovered,  when  too  late,  the  otter 
falsity  of  the  accusation.  (Ltp  ,  33,  30. — Id  ,  39,  36, 
$tqq.—Id  ,  40.  5  —  Id.,  40,  24  —/**.,  40,  64,  scoe  >— 

IV.  Surnamed  Soter  (Xurijp),  or  "the  Preserver," 
was  the  son  of  Seleucui  Philopitor ;  and  was  aent  by 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  as  a  hostsge  to 
Rome.  He  was  living  there  in  this  condition  when 
his  father  died  of  poison,  B.C.  176.  His  uncle  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  thereupon  usurped  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Anttochus  Eupator.  Demetrius, 
meanwhile,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
senate  in  his  behalf,  secretly  escaped  from  Rome, 
through  the  advice  of  Polybiiis  the  historian,  and,  find- 
ing a  party  in  Syria  ready  to  support  his  claims,  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  Eupator.  and  ascended  the 
throne.  He  wss  subsequently  acknowledged  as  king 
by  the  Romans.  After  this  he  freed  the  Babylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus  and  Heraclides.  and 
was  honoured  for  this  service  with  the  title  of  Soter. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  sent  his  generals  Nicanor 
and  Bacchides  into  Judas,  at  the  solicitation  of  Alci- 
mus.  the  high-priest,  who  had  usurped  that  office  with 
the  aid  of  Eupator.  These  two  commanders  ravaged 
the  country,  and  Bacchides  defeated  and  slew  the  cel- 
ebrated Judas  Maccabeus.  Demetrius,  at  last,  be- 
came so  hated  by  his  own  subjects,  and  an  object  of  so 
much  dislike,  if  not  of  fear,  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
that  they  advocated  the  claims  of  Alexander  Bala,  and 
be  fell  in  battle  against  this  competitor  for  the  crown, 
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after  having  reigned  twelve  yean  (from  B.C.  163  to 
B.C.  150).  His  death  wu  avenged,  however,  by  his 
son  and  successor  Demeirius  Ntcalor.  (Polyb.,  81, 
12  — Id  ,  31,  19.— Id.,  32,  4,  aeqq.—  Id.,  33,  14,  seqq. 
—Justin,  34,  3  — Id  ,  35,  1.)— V.  Son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  surnsmed  Nteator,  or  "  the  Conqueror." 
He  drove  out  Alexander  Bala,  with  the  aid  of  Ptole- 
my Philometor,  who  had  given  him  his  daughter  Cle- 
opatra in  marriage,  though  she  was  already  the  wife  of 
Bala.  He  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  146,  but  soon 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauch- 
ery, leaving  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Lasthenes,  his  favourite,  an  unprincipled  and  violent 
man.  The  disgust  to  which  his  conduct  gave  rise  in- 
duced Tryphon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Antioch 
under  Bala,  to  revolt,  and  place  upon  the  throne  Ami- 
ochua  Dtonysius,  son  of  Bala  and  Cleopatra,  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  De- 
metrius was  defeated,  and  Antiochus,  now  receiving 
the  surname  of  Theos,  waa  conducted  by  the  victors 
to  Antioch,  and  proclaimed  king  of  Syria.  He  reign- 
ed, however,  only  in  name.  The  actual  monarch  was 
Try|»hon,  who  put  hitn  to  death  at  the  end  of  about 
two  years,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his 
stead.  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  held  bis  court  at  Se- 
leucia.  Thinking  that  the  crimes  of  Trypbon  would 
soon  make  him  universally  detested,  he  turned  his 
arms  in  a  different  direction,  and  marched  against  the 
Parthians,  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  rid  himself  of  his 
Syrian  antagonist.  After  some  successes,  however, 
he  was  entrapped  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Parthian 
monarch  Mnhradatea,  and  his  army  was  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces.  His  captivity  among  the  Parthians  was 
an  honourable  one,  and  Mithradates  made  him  espouse 


his  daughter  Rhodoguna.    The  intelligence  of  this  and  fixed  limits  for  their  expenditures.    It  is  though: 


him  into  Upper  Asia.  He  reigned  a  little  em  si 
years.  The  Abbe  Belley  has  written  a  learned  c 
Ution  on  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  illustrated  by  tm 
ala.  (Mem.  de  PAcad  de*.  Inter.,  veL  29  M  l 
Pepagomerras,  a  medical  writer,  who  Hounshoi  durui 
the  reign  of  Michael  VIII.  (Paheologus).  By  thro 
der  of  this  monarch,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  i;« 
(vepi  lloddypar).  We  have  two  treatises  under  Li 
name ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  wi 
indeed  their  author.  The  first  is  on  the  art  of  trainin 
falcons;  the  second,  on  the  mode  of  breaking  »d 
training  dogs.  (Sehill,  Hut.  Lit  Gr.,  vol  7,  p  26S 
The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  on  tbe  gout  is  rials 
Bernhard,  Atntt.,  1763,  8vo.— VIII.  Phalereus  (dm 
syllables — ♦aAiypcvr),  a  native  of  Phalerum  in  Aiua 
and  the  last  of  the  more  distinguished  onion  e 
Greece.  He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  bee 
slave  to  Timothcti8  and  Conon.  (Compare  .Krai 
Vox.  Hut.,  12,  43,  and  the  remarks  of  PeraoniM,  s 
foe)  But,  though  born  in  this  low  condition,  betso 
made  himself  distinguished  by  his  talents,  and  wai  i 
ready  a  conspicuous  individual  in  tbe  public  sawn 
blies  when  Antipatcr  became  msster  of  Athens;  f< 
he  waa  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight  from  the  ten 
gcance  of  the  Macedonian  partv.  He  was  compel  I* 
to  quit  the  city  a  second  time,  when  PcJyspercho 
took  possession  of  it  through  his  son.  Subsequent! 
named  by  Cassander  as  governor  of  Athens  (BC 
312),  he  so  gained  the  affections  of  bis  country  met 
thai,  during  the  ten  yean  in  which  he  filled  this  ol 
fice,  they  are  said  to  have  raised  to  him  three  two 
dred  and  sixty  statues.  Alhenaros,  however,  on  tfi 
authority  of  Duns,  a  Saroian  writer,  reproaches  hu 
with  luxurious  and  expensive  habits,  while  he  prescr 
bed.  at  tbe  same  time,  frugality  to  his  fellow  cittien 


marriage  so  exasperated  Cleopatra,  that  she  gave  her 
band  to  Antiochus  Sidetes,  her  brother-in-law,  who 
thereupon  ascended  the  throne.  Sidetes  having  been 
slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  after  a  reign  of 
several  years,  Demetrius  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
Mithradates  and  remounted  the  throne.  His  subjects, 
however,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  pride  and 
cruelty,  requested  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  a  king  of  the 
race  of  the  Seleucid*  to  govern  them.  Ptolemy  sent 
Alexander  Zebina.  Demetrius,  driven  out  by  the  Syr- 
ians, came  to  Ptolemsia,  where  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife, 
then  held  sway,  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  hun. 
He  then  took  refuge  in  Tyre,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
the  governor  of  the  city.  Zebina  recompensed  the 
Tynans  for  this  act,  by  permuting  them  to  live  ac- 
cording to  their  own  laws,  and  from  this  period  com- 
mences what  is  called  by  chronologists  the  era  of  the 
independence  of  Tyre,  which  was  still  subsisting  at 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  574  years  after 
this  event  {Joseph.,  Ant  Jud.,  13,  9  —  Id.  to.,  13, 
12—  Id.  ih,  13,  l7.Wiw/in,  36,  1 — Id.,  39,  1  — 
L'Arl  dt  verifier  let  Dates,  vol.  2,  p.  331  )— VI.  Sur- 
named Eucarus  (E£«atpoc),  "the  Seasonable"  or 
"  Fortunate,"  was  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus.  He  was  proclaimed  king  st  Damascus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Philip,  to  whom  a  part  of 
Syria  remained  faithful,  drove  out  Antiochus  Euscbes 
from  that  country,  compelling  him  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Parthians.  1'he  two  brothers  then  divided 
Syria  between  them,  Antioch  being  tbe  capital  of  Phil- 
ip, and  Damascus  that  of  Demetrius.  The  latter  after- 
ward marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Jews,  who  had  revolted 
from  tbeir  king  Alexander  Janncus.  He  was  recalled, 
however,  to  his  own  dominions  by  the  news  of  an  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  his  own  brother  Philip.  He  took 
Antioch,  and  besieged  Philip  in  Berosa ;  but  the  latter 
being  succoured  by  the  Parthians  and  Arabians,  De- 
metrius was  besieged  in  bis  own  camp,  and  at  length 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to  the  King  of  Par- 
thia,  who  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  sent  J  us 


however,  that  Duns,  or  else  Athenssus  in  copying  hm 


erred  with  respect  to  the  name  ;  since  what  the  l«tt< 
relates  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  ./Elian  mentions  of  Dt 
metrius  Peliorcetes.  (Far.  Hut ,  9,  19.)  After  tb 
death  of  his  protector,  Demetrius  was  driven  frw 
Athens  by  Antigonusand  Demetrius  Poliorcetet  (B  ( 
306).  The  people  of  that  city,  always  fickle,  alwii 
ungrateful,  always  the  sport  of  the  demagogues  «ti 
ruled- them,  overthrew  the  numerous  statues  they  ha 
erected  to  him,  slthough  he  had  been  tbeir  benefacti 
and  idol,  and  even  condemned  him  to  death.  Denw 
trius,  upon  this,  retired  to  the  court  of  Alexandra 
where  he  lived  upward  of  twenty  years.  It  »  gnw 
ally  supposed  that  be  was  tbe  individual  who  g»» 
Ptolemy  the  advice  to  found  the  Museum  and  fam« 
library.  This  pnnce  consulted  him  also  as  to  u 
choice  of  a  successor.  Demetrius  was  in  favour  < 
tbe  monarch's  eldest  son,  but  tbe  king  eventually  d" 
cided  for  tbe  son  whom  bo  hsd  by  his  second  wt 
Berenice.  When  Ptolemy  II.,  therefore,  cane  to  tl 
throne,  he  revenged  himself  on  the  unlucky  coo  dm 
lor  by  exiling  him  to  a  distant  province  in  I'pp* 
Egypt,  where  Demetrius  put  an  end  to  bis  own  It 
by  tbe  bite  of  an  asp(B  C.  264— Compare  tbe  di»* 
tation  of  Bonamy.  on  the  life  of  Demeirius  Phalerru 
Mem.  dt  VAcad'de*.  Inner,  et  Belle*  Lettrts,  vol  7, 
157,  we qq  ).  Cicero  describes  Demetrius  as  s  police 
sweet,  and  graceful  speaker,  but  deficient  in  tnefj 
and  power.  (De  Orct  ,  2, 23  —Brut.,  9.)  Quint'ln 
assigns  to  him  much  of  talent  and  fluency.  (/« 
Or.,  10,  1.  80  )  Both  writers,  however,  agree  that  I 
waa  the  first  who  deviated  in  a  marked  degree  fm 
the  character  tbat  previously  belonged  to  Attic  el 
quence.  We  cannot  form  any  opinion  of  our  own  t 
specting  the  menu  of  this  writer,  because  his  hisu 
ical.  political,  and  philosophical  writings  are  all  l<* 
In  the  number  of  these  was  a  treatise  "0*  the  Ic*u'.»* 
and  another  "  On  the  Lets*  of  Athens,"  two  pien 
the  acquisition  of  which  would  prove  of  gTeat  value 
Plutarch  cites  his  treatise  "  On  Socrates,"  «b 
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c*tr»  lo  hire  contained  alio  '«  a  Life  of  Aristides" 
i'«  have  aud  that  the  works  of  Demetnua  are  loat : 
ae*  exists,  A  is  true,  under  his  name  "  .  I  Treatise 
m  EiKttvn*  {irtpi  'Ep/iirveUze),  a  work  full  of  in- 
pijMt  observations  ;  but  cnuca  agree  in  making  it 

*  km  origin  It  appear*  that  the  copyists  have  con- 
torted Demetnua  Phalereus  with  Demetnua  of  Alex- 
mkri,  who flourished  under  Marcus  Aurclius,  and  waa, 
perup,  the  author  of  the  work  in  queation.  Bestdea 
wuuusr  on  Elocution,  there  exuta  a  small  work  On 

*  Affkikignu  of  the  Seven  Sages,  which  Slobaaua 
disserted  iu  his  third  discourse,  aa  being  the  produc- 
er ot  Demetnua  Phalereus.— The  beat  editiona  of  the 
asluc  on  Elocution  are,  that  of  Gale,  Oxon.,  1676, 
"9.  rr-edtied  by  Fi.*cher.  Up*.,  1773,  8vo,  and  that 
4  J.  G  Schneider.  Allen.,  1779,  8vo.  Thia  last  la 
sated  «ith  but  little  care  ;  yet  it  is  critical,  and  sup- 
M  *nth  an  excellent  commenUry.  {SchbU,  Hut. 
U  Qt  ,  vol  3,  p  S41,  $eqq  ) — IX.  A  Cynic  phtloa- 
sxxx.  «bo  flourished  at  Connth  in  the  first  century. 
k.Dg  the  reign  of  Caligula,  be  taught  philosophy  at 
Boat,  where  he  obtained  the  higheat  reputation  for 
»afe*  tad  value.  He  was  banished  from  Rome  m 
ty  mm  of  Nero,  for  his  free  censure  of  public  man- 
ses After  the  death  of  thia  emperor  be  returned  to 

bet  the  boldness  of  hia  language  soon  offend- 
4  Vespuan,  and  again  aubjerted  him  to  the  punish- 
mi  ef  exile.  ApoUonius,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
*ted  i  friendship,  prevailed  on  Tilua  to  recall  him  ; 
xt  lader  Dooutian  be  shared  the  common  fate  of 
paajwearrs,  and  withdrew  to  Puleoli.  Seneca,  who 
■u  atisuteiv  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  in  the 
fcftmt  terms  of  hia  masculine  eloquence,  sound  judg- 
atu.  istreptd  fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  {Sen- 
**.it  IV  Best,  45.) 

Lkaociots,  a  celebrated  physic i an  of  Crotona,  son 
«  Ciiupino,  sod  intimate  with  Polycrates.  He  waa 
timed  u  t  pn «oner  from  Samoa  to  Dartua,  king  of 
Perm,  mtttn  he  acquired  great  richea  and  much  repu- 
«Ka  x  i*o  cures  which  he  performed,  one  on  the 

tai  the  other  on  Atosaa.  Alwaya  desirous  of 
T.aTjaj  io  hu  native  country,  he  pretended  to  enter 
v*  Ue  views  and  interests  of  the  Peraiana,  and  pro- 
rjed  baaself  to  be  sent  with  aome  nobles  to  explore 
k  mm  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  it 
*pt  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  probability  of  auc- 
«*-  Stopping  at  Tare  n  turn,  the  Persians  were  seized 
« •*■«.  ind  Democedea  escaped  to  Crotona,  whnher 
**  Penunt  fallowed  him,  and  demanded,  but  in  vain, 

be  should  be  restored.    He  Milled  there,  and 
•wed  the  daughter  of  Milo.    {JEltan,  V.  H.,  8,  18. 
3,  |J4.  eke.) 

tisacaiTCi,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Ab- 
m,  ihwit  490  or  494  B  C,  but  according  to  some, 
•I «  47*  B  C.    Hia  father  waa  a  man  of  noble  fam- 
*'  iat  of  great  wealth,  and  contributed  largely  t*> 
•"■t  '.he  entertainment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
m<n  to  Ana.   ,\a  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Pcr- 
">  rr.id.-  him  and  the  other  Abderites  rich 
.  «d  left  among  them  several  Chaldseati  Magi. 
x«a.  according  to  Diogenes  I*aertius,  waa  in- 
I  lw  these  Eastern  sagea  in  astronomy  and  the- 
■"0   After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  determined 
v>  r,«d  a  .earch  of  wisdom  ;  and  devoted  to  thia 
We  portion  which  fell  to  him,  amounting  to 
"fr^wirfd  talc nta.    He  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
Etiepn,  the  Persian  Magi,  and,  according  to  aome, 
»•«  the  Gfrnnosephiata  of  India.    Whether,  in  the 
•(  tH  trxvtU,  he  visited  Athens  or  attended 
— '  ^rJnji>r»*,  it  uncertain.    There  can  he  little 


of  subsistence.  Hia  brother  Datnosis,  howev- 
er, received  him  kindly,  and  liberally  aupplicd  all  hts 
wanta.  It  waa  a  law  in  Abdera,  that  whoever  should 
waate  his  patrimony,  ahould  be  deprived  of  the  ritea 
of  sepulture.  Deinocritus,  desiring  to  avoid  this  dis- 
grace, gave  public  lecturee  to  the  people,  chiefly  from 
his  larger  Diacosmus,  the  most  valuable  of  his  wri- 
tings ;  in  return,  he  received  from  his  hearers  many 
valuable  presents,  and  other  testimontca  of  respect, 
which  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  of  suffering 
public  censure  aa  a  spendthrift.  Deinocntus,  by  hu 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  especially  hy  hia  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  phenomena,  acquired  great  fame,  and 


that,  during  some  part  of  his  life,  he 
^wrueted  rathe  Pythagorean  school,  and  particu- 
r'      he  was  a  disciple  of  Leucippus.    After  a 
.t  w.,r«  thus  spent  in  travelling.  Democn- 
*»  warned  to  Abdera,  richly  stored  with  the 

'  :•  -vy.  but  - 


excited  much  admiration  among  the  ignorant  Abdentea. 
By  giving  previous  notices  of  unexpected  changes  in 
the  weather,  and  by  other  artifices,  he  had  the  address 
to  make  them  believe  that  he  possessed  a  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  and  they  not  only  looked  upon 
htm  as  something  more  than  mortal,  but  even  proposed 
to  invest  him  with  the  direction  of  their  public  affairs. 
From  inclination  and  habit,  however,  he  preferred  a 
contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and  therefore  declined 
these  public  honours,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hia 
daye  in  aolitudo.  It  ia  said  that  from  this  timo  he 
spent  his  days  and  nights  in  caverns  and  sepulchres; 
and  some  even  relate,  that,  in  order  to  be  more  per- 
fectly maater  of  hia  intellectual  faculties,  he  deprived 
himself,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  of  the  organs  of 
sight.  The  story,  however,  is  utterly  incredible,  since 
the  writers  who  mention  it  affirm  that  Democritua 
employed  his  leisure  in  writing  books,  and  in  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  animals,  neither  of  which  could  well 
have  been  effected  without  eyes.  Nor  is  greater  cred- 
it due  to  the  tale  that  Democritua  apent  hts  leisure 
hours  in  chemical  researches  after  the  philosopher'a 
stone,  the  dream  of  a  later  age ;  or  to  the  story  of  hia 
conversation  with  Hippocrates,  grounded  upon  letter* 
which  are  said  to  have  passed  between  the  father  of 
medicine  and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  the  supposed 
madness  of  Democritua,  but  which  sre  so  evidently 
spurious  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Ab- 
derites themselves  to  suppose  them  genuine.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  and  other  marvellous  tales,  is,  that  Democntna 
was,  what  he  ia  commonly  represented  to  have  been, 
a  man  of  lofty  geniua  and  penetrating  judgment,  who, 
by  a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  became  an 
eminent  master  of  speculative  and  phyaical  science ; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  was,  that,  like  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  later  period,  he  astonished  and  imposed 
upon  hia  ignorant  and  creduloua  countrymen.  Petro- 
niua  relatea,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  and  stones  and  that  he  spent 
his  life  in  making  experiments  upon  natural  bodies.— 
Democritas  has  been  commonly  known  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  "  The  Laughing  Philosopher  ,M  and  it  is 
gravely  related  by  Seneca  (De  Ira,  t,  10. — De  Tranq., 
1ft),  that  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  express- 
ing his  contempt  of  the  follies  of  msnkind  by  brigh- 
ter. But  this  account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  related  concerning  his  fondness  for  a 
lifo  of  gloomy  solitude  and  profound  contemplation ; 
and  with  the  strength  and  elevation  of  mind  which  hia 
philosophical  researches  must  have  required,  and  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of  antiquity. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  easily  admitted  on  the 
credit  of  itlian  ( V.  H.,4.  20)  and  Lucian  ( Kir.  Anet., 
vol  3,  p.  118,  ed.  Bip.),  that  a  man  so  superior  to  the 
generality  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  lot  it  was  to 
live  among  a  race  of  men  who  were  atopid  to  a  proverb, 
might  frequently  treat  their  follies  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  among  his  fel- 
low-citizen*! be  obtained  the  appellation  of  yeXaoivoe, 
or  the  "  Derider."  Democritua  appears  to  have  been 
in  his  morals  chaste  and  temperate  ;  and  hia  sobriety 
was  repaid  by  a  healthy  old  age.    He  lrved  and  era- 
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joyed  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  term  of  a  hundred 
years  (some  say  several  years  longer),  and  at  last  died 
through  mere  decay. — Democritus  expanded  the  atom- 
ic theory  of  his  master  Leucippus.  to  support  the  truth 
of  which  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  division  ad 
infinitum  ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  com- 
mencement of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
nature,  of  void  space,  and  of  motion.  He  supposed 
the  atoms,  originally  similar,  to  be  endowed  with  cer- 
tain properties,  such  as  impenetrability,  and  a  density 
proportionate  to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  ac- 
tive and  passive  affection  to  motion,  caused  by  impact, 
limited  by  the  principle  he  assumed,  that  like  can  only 
act  on  like.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primary 
motion  and  secondary  ;  impulse  and  reaction  ;  from  a 
combination  of  which  he  produced  rotatory  motion. 
Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity,  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  are  ruled  From  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  atoms  have  resulted  the  worlds  which  we 
behold,  with  all  the  properties  of  immensity,  resem- 
blance, and  dissimilitude  which  belong  to  them.  The 
soul  consists  (such  is  his  doctrine)  of  globular  atoms 
of  fire,  which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Main- 
taining hia  atomic  theory  throughout,  Democritus  in- 
troduced the  hypothesis  of  images  (tWu?M),  a  species 
of  emanation  from  external  objects,  which  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  senses,  and  from  the  influence  of  which 
be  deduced  sensation  (aioOnoic)  and  thought  {vorjaif ). 
He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore false  perception,  and  a  true  one.  In  the  same 
manner,  consistently  with  his  theory,  he  accounted  for 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ;  partly  through  our 
incapacity  to  understand  fully  the  phenom  cna  of  which  I 
we  are  witnesses,  and  partly  from  the  impressions  com- 
municated by  certain  beings  (tlduka)  of  enormous 
stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which  in- 
habit the  air.  To  these  he  ascribed  dreams,  and  the 
causes  of  divination.  He  carried  his  theory  into  prac- 
tical philosophy  also,  laying  down  that  happiness  con- 
sisted in  an  equability  of  temperament  (ev&vftia), 
whence  he  deduced  bis  moral  principles  and  pruden- 
tial maxima.  It  was  from  Democritus  that  Epicurus 
borrowed  the  principal  features  of  his  metaphysics. 
(Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  433,  seqq. 
—Ritter,  Hist.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  544,  seqq.—  Tenne- 
autun's  Manual,  p.  79.) 

Dcmodocus,  I.  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alcinous, 
*ho  sang  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses.  (Horn ,  Od., 
8,  44  —  Plat.,  de  Mus.)—U.  A  Trojan  chief,  who 
came  with  ./Eneas  into  Italy,  where  he  was  killed. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  10,  413.) 

DcMOLEOMf  I.  a  centaur,  killed  by  Theseus  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithoiis.  (Ovid,  Met.,  12,  356.)— II.  A 
•on  of  Anterior,  killed  by  Achilles.  (Horn.,  11.,  30, 395.) 

Dbmonax,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  relates  his  history. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  of  wealthy  parents,  and  is 
described  by  Lucian  as  having  been  the  best  philoso- 
pher he  ever  knew.  Demonax  resided  at  Athens,  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nearly  90  years,  and  was  honoured 
at  his  death  with  a  public  funeral.  (Lucvtn,  Vit.  De- 
monact.,  vol.  5,  p.  331,  seqq.,  ed.  Bip.) 

Dkkophoon  or  Dkmophon.    Vtd.  Phyllis. 

Dkmosthknes,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  the  borough  of  Pcania,  in  the  tribe  Pandio- 
nis.  His  father,  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
arms;  not  a  common  blacksmith,  as  the  language  of 
Juvenal  (10,  130)  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  son 
was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  385,  and  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  when  be  was  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother, 
Cleobule.  The  guardians  to  whom  his  father  had 
intrusted  the  administration  of  a  large  property  pro- 
ving faithless  to  their  charge,  and  waating  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  patrimony,  the  orator's  early  studies  were 


seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  rutins,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  over-anxious  fears  of  material  ten- 
derness, and  the  delicate  state  of  his  own  health. 
When  Demosthenes  was  about  sixteen  years  of  ape, 
his  curiosity  was  attracted  by  a  trial  in  which  Calhs- 
tralus  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   The  eloquence  which  procured,  and  the 
acclamations  which  followed,,  his  success,  so  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  the  young  Athenian,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  assidu- 
ous study  of  oratory.    He  chose  Isaeus  as  his  master 
rather  than  Isocrates  (either  because  this  plan  was  less 
expensive,  or  because  the  style  of  the  latter  was  sat 
sufficiently  nervous  and  energetic) :  from  Plato,  also, 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  richness  and  the  grandeur 
which  characterized  the  writings  of  that  mighty  master. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  appeared  before  the  pubtie 
tribunals,  and  pronounced  against  his  faithless  guar- 
dians, and  against  a  debtor  to  bis  father's  estate.  five 
orations,  which  were  crowned  with  comple  te  success 
These  discourses,  in  all  probability,  had  received  the 
finishing  hand  from  I  saws,  under  whom  DernoMber.fi 
continued  to  study  for  the  space  of  four  jears  after  be 
had  reached  his  majority.    An  opening  »o  brilliantly 
successful  imboldened  the  young  orator,  as  may  weil 
be  supposed,  to  apeak  before  the  people ;  but,  when  he 
made  the  attempt,  his  feeble  and  stammering  voice,  his 
interrupted  respiration,  his  ungraceful  gestures,  and  hu 
ill-arranged  periods,  brought  upon  him  general  ndicok. 
Returning  home  in  the  utmost  distress,  he  was  reani- 
mated by  the  kind  aid  of  the  actor  Satyrus,  who,  hav- 
ing requested  Demosthenes  to  repeat  some  passage 
from  a  dramatic  poet,  pronounced  the  same  extract 
after  bim  with  ao  much  correctness  of  enunciation, 
and  irr  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  appeared  to 
the  young  orator  to  be  quite  a  different  passage.  Con- 
vinced, thereupon,  how  much  grace  and  persuasire  pow- 
er a  proper  enunciation  and  manner  add  to  the  best 
oration,  he  resolved  to  cbrrect  the  deficiencies  of  his 
youth,  and  accomplished  thia  with  a  zeal  end  perse- 
verance which  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  How 
deeply  he  commands  our  respect  and  admiration  by 
hia  struggles  to  overcome  his  natural  infirmities,  and 
remove  tbe  impressions  produced  by  his  first  appear- 
ance before  his  assembled  countrymen !    He  was  not 
indebted  for  the  glory  he  acquired  either  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  or  to  the  favour  of  circumstances,  but  to  the 
inherent  strength  of  his  own  unconquerable  will.  To 
free  himself  from  stammering,  he  spoke  with  pebbles 
in  bis  mouth,  a  story  resting  on  the  authority  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  his  contemporary.    It  also  appears 
that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  clearly  the  letter  K  . 
but  be  vanquished  that  difficulty  most  perfectly  ;  for 
Cicero  saya,  "  exercitatione  fecisse  ut  pteniMime  dree- 
ret."    He  removed  the  distortion  of  features,  which 
accompanied  his  utterance,  by  watching  tbe  movements 
of  his  countenance  in  a  mirror ;  and  a  naked  sword 
was  suspended  over  his  left  shoulder  while  he  was 
declaiming  in  private,  to  prevent  its  rising  above  tbe 
level  of  the  right.    That  hia  enunciation  might  be 
loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  he  frequently  ran  up  tbe 
steepest  and  most  uneven  walks,  an  exercise  by  u  hieh 
his  voice  acquired  both  force  and  energy ;  and  on  tbe 
seashore,  when  tbe  waves  were  violently  agitated,  be 
declaimed  aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  a  public  assembly.    He  constructed  a  sub- 
terranean study,  where  he  would  often  stay  far  two  or 
three  months  together,  shaving  one  side  of  his  b*»ad, 
that,  in  case  he  should  wish  to  go  abroad,  the  shame 
of  appearing  in  that  condition  might  keep  hun  within. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  by  the  light  of  bis  lamp,  be 
copied  and  recopied,  ten  times  at  least,  the  orations 
scattered  throughout  the  history  of  Thncydides.  for 
the  purpose  of  moulding  his  own  style  after  so  pure  a 
model.— Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  sererai 
atones,  Demosthenes  got  credit  for  tbe  most  ind*- 


in  the  acquisition  of  his  art.  His 
>,  si  a  subsequent  period  of  his  career,  at- 
nMd  to  ndicule  this  extraordinary  industry,  by 
marking  <hat  all  bia  arguments  "smelt  of  the  lamp," 
nd  atcv  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  denying 
tte  possession  of  natural  talent*.  A  malicious 
Tsaco  like  this  would  easily  find  credit ;  and,  in  fact, 
-,  c^iUr  rawtake  is  very  frequently  made  ;  for,  since 
*.  *  actaowledged  on  all  bands,  that  all  successful  men 
*t»  are  n*tor»lly  dull  must  be  industrious,  the  con- 
w?se  si'  (be  proposition  grows  into  repute,  and  it  is  in- 
<ni  tbst  ail  men  who  are  industnous  must  necessarily 
'  <sbJL  The  accusation  against  Demosthenes  seems 
1*  have  rested  chiefly  on  his  known  reluctance  to  ?peak 

*  tarn*  preparation.  The  fact  is,  that,  though  he  could 
car.  {be  talent  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  avoided 
natr  tban  sought  such  occasions,  partly  from  defer- 
nct  to  hs  audience,  and  partly  from  apprehending 
ta»  pnsKbdity  of  a  failure.  Plutarch,  who  mentions 
au  retectance  of  the  orator,  speaks  at  the  same  time 
a  yse  treat  merit  of  his  extemporaneous  effusions. — 
Itanthrae*  reappeared  in  public,  after  the  rigorous 
dacakae  of  private  study,  at  tho  age  of  25  years, 
isd  pronounced  two  orations  against  Leptines,  the 
32anr  of  a  law  which  imposed  on  every  citizen  of 
AUucv  except  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and 
Arstogiion,  the  exercise  of  certain  burdensome  func- 
wos-  The  second  of  these  discourses,  entitled  "  Of 
i*xxmiuj,~'  is  regarded  as  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 
Uter  tti»  be  became  much  engaged  with  the  business 

*  tac  bar.  and  these  professional  labours,  added  to  the 
;  portion  of  his  patrimony  which  he  had  recovered 
bia  guardians,  appear  to  have  formed  his  only 
i  of  support.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 

istiactiac,  and  the  advantages  which  Demosthenes 
a-^swwi  by  bis  practice  at  the  bar,  his  principal  glory 
u  s*mes  from  hut  political  discourses.   At  the  pe- 1 
rod  "ttea  be  engaged  in  public  affairs,  the  state  was  a 
aoeareeL    PuhTic  spirit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  the 
as*  had  lost  their  authority,  the  austerity  of  early  man- 
>r»  t*4  rielded  to  the  inroads  of  luxury,  activity  to  indo- 
rsee, proao  to  venality,  and  the  people  were  far  advan- 
ce apon  the  route  which  conducts  a  nation  to  irremedi- 
uk  semtode     Of  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  there 
'wajatd  to  the  Athenians  naught  save  an  attachment, 
*ine«  almost  to  enthusiasm,  for  their  native  soil,  for 
-i*.  country  the  possession  of  which  had  been  con- 
ev«i  by  the  gods     On  the  slightest  occasion 
us  Swung  of  patriolism  was  sure  to  display  itself ; 
u-iti  to  this  sentiment,  the  people  of  Athens  were 
raptble  of  making  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
■jx  srescnation  of  their  freedom.    No  one  knew  bet- 
•#r  ^ao  Demosthenes  the  art  of  exciting  and  keeping 
tin  enthusiasm.    His  penetration  enabled  him 
early  to  dmoe  the  ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of  Macc- 
i>z.  frwa  the  very  outset  of  that  monarch's  operations, 
sat  he  resolved  to  counteract  them.    His  whole  pub- 
-•'  career,  indeed,  had  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
a**,  war  with  Philip.    For  the  space  of  fourteen 
»«sn  cm!  lius  monarch  find  the  Athenian  orator  con- 
:-aaixU  m  bis  path,  and  every  attempt  proved  unavail- 
-2  to  corrupt  so  formidable  an  adversary.  These 
*jnera  years,  which  immediately  preceded  tho  fall 
^  'itKua  freedom,  constitute  the  brightest  period  in 
*j*  hstory  of  Demosthenes.    And  yet  his  courage  was 
salrjeal  rather  than  military.    At  Chcronea  be  fled 
the  frcid  of  battle,  though  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
•?  ooprratc  apprehensions  could  check  his  eloquence 
*  aflsence  bis  conduct.    But,  though  overpowered  in 
■aeewtea  with  the  enemy  of  Athenian  independence, 
**  itemed  after  his  defeat  the  most  glorious  recom- 
aoss,  abjcb,  in  accordance  with  Grecian  customs, 
kjrtKsi]  country  could  bestow  upon  a  virtuous  son. 
Ataea  decreed  him  a  crown  of  gold.    The  reward  was 
■Jfosed  by  .Csc  bines.  The  combat  of  eloquence  which 
•nst  between  the  two  orators,  attracted  to  Athens  an 


immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Demosthenes  tri- 
umphed, and  his  antagonist,  not  having  received  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was,  in  conformity  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  compelled  to  retire  into  exile.  A  short 
time  after  this  splendid  victory,  Demosthenes  was 
condemned  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Harpalus,  a  Macedonian  governor,  who,  dreading 
the  anger  of  Alexander,  had  come  to  Athens  to  bid* 
there  the  fruit  of  his  extortion  and  rapine,  and  had  bar- 
gained with  the  popular  leaders  of  the  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic.  Demosthenes,  having  escaped 
from  imprisonment,  fled  to  .Egina,  whence  he  could 
behold  the  shores  of  his  beloved  country,  and  earnest- 
ly and  constantly  protested  his  innocence.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  was  restored,  and  his  entry  into 
Athens  was  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
A  new  league  was  formed  among  the  Grecian  cities 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  was  the 
soul  of  it.  But  the  confederacy  was  broken  up  by 
Antipater,  and  the  death  of  the  orator  waa  decreed. 
He  retired  thereupon  from  Athens  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
lauria,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis,  and,  being  still  pursued 
by  the  satellites  of  Antipater,  terminated  his  life  there 
by  poison,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  the  age  of 
above  sixty  years  — Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
there  existed  three  distinct  styles  of  eloquence:  that 
of  Lysias,  mild  and  persuasive,  quietly  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  won  the  assent  of  an  audience ;  that  of 
Thucydides,  bold  and  animated,  awakened  the  feelings 
and  powerfully  forced  conviction  on  the  mind ;  while 
that  of  Isoc rates  was,  as  it  were,  a  combination  of  the 
two  former.  Demosthenes  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  proposed  any  individual  as  a  model,  although  he 
bestowed  so  much  untiring  labour  on  the  historian  ot 
tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  He  rather  culled  all  that  was 
valuable  from  the  various  styles  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors, working  them  up,  and  blending  them  into  one 
harmonioua  whole :  not,  however,  that  there  is  such 
a  uniformity  or  mannerism  in  his  works  as  prevents 
him  from  applying  himself  with  versatility  to  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  carrying  each  individual  style  to  perfec- 
tion, and  of  adapting  himself  with  equal  excellence  to 
each  successive  topic.  In  tho  general  structure  of 
many  of  his  sentences,  he  resembles  Thucydides  ;  but 
he  is  more  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  better  calcula- 
ted to  be  quickly  comprehended  by  an  audience.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  clearness  in  narration,  his  elegance 
and  purity  of  diction,  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
a  sister  art)  his  correct  keeping,  remind  the  reader  of 
Lysias.  But  the  argumentative  parts  of  the  speeches  of 
Lysias  are  often  deficient  in  vigour ;  whereas  earnest- 
ness, power,  zeal,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified 
in  plain,  unoniamented  language,  and  a  strain  of  close, 
business-like  reasoning,  are  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory, 
indeed,  was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
constituted  as  it  was  nf  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  had 
led  to  the  cultivation  of  literature.  The  former  wero 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  forco 
and  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  applica- 
tion of  plain  truths ;  and  yet  there  was  enough  of  grace 
and  variety  to  please  more  learned  and  fastidious  audi- 
tors. "  His  style,"  as  Hume  well  observes,  "is  rapid 
harmony,  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense :  it  is  vehement 
reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
anger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued 
stream  of  argument ;  and,  of  all  human  productions, 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection.*'  Another 
very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demosthenes  is  the  col- 
location of  his  words.  The  arrangement  of  sentences 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  cadences  should  be  har- 
monious, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rhythmical,  was  a 
study  much  in  use  among  the  great  masters  of  Gro- 
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cian  composition.  Plato  pissed  the  latter  years  of  his 
lire  in  correcting  his  dialogues ;  and  that  very  simplici- 
ty remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the  periods  of  Dcmos- 
thenrs  is  itself  the  result  of  art. — The  question  has  often 
been  raised  as  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Demos- 
thenes How  is  it  that  he  attained  to  his  astonishing 
pre-eminence !  How  is  it  (hat,  in  a  faculty  which  is 
common  to  the  whole  species,  that  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  language,  the  palm  is  con- 
ceded to  him  alone  by  the  unanimous  and  willing  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  1  And  this  universal  ap- 
probation will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  a  reader 
who  for  the  first  time  peruses  his  unrivalled  orations 
They  do  not  exhibit  any  of  that  ostentatious  decla- 
mation, on  which  loosely  hangs  the  fame  of  so  many 
pretenders  to  eloquence.  There  appears  no  deep  re- 
flection to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration, 
or  any  philosophical  remarks  to  prove  the  extent  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  great  moral  writers  of  his 
country.  He  affects  no  learning,  and  he  displays  none. 
He  aims  at  no  elegance ;  he  seeks  no  glaring  orna- 
ments ;  he  rarely  touches  the  heart  with  a  soft  or 
melting  appeal,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  only  with  an 
effect  in  which  a  third  rale  artist  would  have  surpassed 
him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  vivacity,  in  our 
acceptance  of  these  terms,  qualities  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  a  modern  orator.  He 
wanted  all  these  undeniable  attributes  of  eloquence, 
and  yet  who  rivals  him  ? — The  secret  of  his  |»ower  is 
aimple :  it  lies  essentially  in  this,  that  his  political 
principles  were  interwoven  with  his  very  spirit ;  they 
were  not  assumed  to  serve  an  interested  purpose,  to 
be  laid  aside  when  he  descended  from  the  Bema,  and 
resumed  when  he  sought  to  accomplish  an  object. 
No ;  they  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  emanated 
from  its  profoundest  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  environed  by  dangers,  the  more  steady  was  his 
resolution.  Nothing  ever  impaired  the  truth  and  in- 
tegrity of  his  feelings,  or  weakened  his  generous  con- 
viction. It  was  his  undevistmg  firmness,  his  disdain 
of  all  compromise,  that  made  him  the  first  of  states- 
men and  orators  ;  in  this  lay  the  substance  of  bis  pow- 
er, the  primary  foundation  of  his  superiority  ;  the  rest 
was  merely  secondary.  The  mystery  of  his  mighty 
influence,  then,  lay  in  his  honesty  ;  and  it  is  this  that 
gave  warmth  and  tone  to  his  feelings,  an  energy  to  his 
language,  and  an  impression  to  his  manner,  before 
which  every  imputation  of  insincerity  must  have  im- 
mediately vanished  — We  may  hence  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Demosthenes  himself,  when,  to  one  who 
asked  him  what  was  the  first  requisite  in  an  orator,  he 
merely  replied.  "  Delivery"  (vTroKpiatc) ;  and  when 
asked  what  were  the  second  and  third  reqirisites, 
gave  the  same  answer  as  at  first.  (Plut ,  Vtt  X. 
Orat ,  p.  845  )  His  idea  was  this :  a  lifeless  manner 
on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker,  shows  that  his  own 
feelings  are  not  enlisted  in  the  cause  which  be  is  ad- 
vocating, and  it  is  idle  for  him,  therefore,  to  seek  to 
make  converts  of  others,  when  he  has  failed  in  makmp 
one  of  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
orator,  display  the  powerful  feelings  that  agitate  him,  his 
emotion  is  communicated  to  his  hearers,  and  success 
is  inevitable.  It  was  not,  therefore,  mere  "action" 
that  Demosthenes  required  in  an  orator,  an  error  into 
which  some  have  fallen  from  a  mistranslation  of  the 
I^tin  rhetorical  term  "  acting  as  employed  by  Cicero 
{Brat ,  37)  in  mentioning  this  incident ;  but  it  was  an 
attention  to  the  whole  manner  of  delivery,  the  look, 
the  tone,  tbe  every  movement,  as  so  many  unerring 
indications  of  internal  emotion,  and  of  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  the  speaker.  (Compare  Qvintilian,  Inst. 
Or  ,  U,  3.  intt  )— A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  bot  by  no  writer 
has  it  been  done  more  successfully  than  by  the  cele- 
brated Longinus.  "The  sublimity  of  the  one,"  be 
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remarks,  "consists  in  his  abruptness,  tb»t  of  the 
other  in  his  diffuseness.    Our  countryman  (Demo*, 
thenes).  from  the  force,  the  fire,  the  mighty  ? tbtaeacs 
with  which  he  bears  down  all  before  him,  may  be 
compared  to  a  tempest  or  thunderbolt ;  while  bctro, 
like  a  wide-spreading  conflagration,  devours  and  rob 
onward  in  every  direction,  ever  maintaining  its  de- 
structive energy,  and  nourished  snd  supported  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fuel  of  various  kinds  wub  stock 
it  is  continually  supplied  in  its  progress  "  (L«/> 
nus,  v  12.)    Cicero's  eloquence  is  like  a  consuUr  tri- 
umph ;  he  is  himself  the  most  conspicuous  figwo 
the  procession,  which  is  swollen  with  the  mid*  r 
and  riches  of  conquered  provinces.    Demo»tnt«i  a 
the  terrible  sweep  of  a  vaat  body  of  cavalry 
ro's  oratory  was  local,  fitted  only  to  tbe  aod«cr, 
in  Athena  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated 
tbenes  was  for  the  whole  earth,  snd  at  all  times. 
In  Rome  he  would  have  been  as  resistless  as  in  Ala- 
ens  ;  and  his  eloquence  would  be  as  convincing  **• 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  old  —Of  tbt 
orations  of  Demosthenes  we  have  sixty-one  remiinin(l 
and  sixty-five  Introductions,  or  irpooifua  %»7W*» 
In  confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adoptfd  tiy 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  tbsse?* 
courses  under  one  of  three  heads.    I.  Delibenor* 
discourses  {Xoyoi  avfi6ovXevrtKoi),  treating  of  H***^ 
topics,  and  delivered  either  before  tbe  senate  or  i»» 
assembly  of  the  people.    2.  Judicial  speeches  (>]* 
AtKuviKot),  having  for  their  object  sccuaaiioo  «  «■ 
fence-    3  Studied  or  set  speeches  (X6ym  Mtin- 
koi),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. — Seventeen  of  0* 
orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  ibe* 
classes,  fortv-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  tbe  tit** 
(Compare  Becker,  Demosthenes  alt  Sta<mv\a»  »«d 
Redner,  Halle,  1815.  2  vols.  8vo  )-Of  the  sr»«- 
teen  discourses  which  compose  the  first  class,  fiwtrsst 
of  various  subjects  connected  with  the  repoW*'/* 
twelve  of  tbe  quarrels  between  the  state  and  h«Jf 
Philip.    Our  limits,  of  course,  allow  sn  eiamiiutwi 
of  only  a  few  of  these,  that  sre  most  important  wW' 
character.    Of  the  twelve  harangues  that  tors  opo» 
the  quarrels  of  the  republic  with  King  Philip,  the  itn 
was  pronounced  in  the  first  yesr  of  tbe  107tb  Otj«- 
piad,  B.C.  352;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth,  »  « 
fourth  year  of  the  ssme  Olympiad,  B  C.  349. 
fifth  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad.  0«- 
347 ;  the  sixth  in  tbe  third  of  the  same  0iyw?»4 
B.C.  346  ;  the  seventh  in  the  first  vear  of  tbe  H*» 
Olympiad,  B.C.  344  ;  the  eighth  in  tbe  second  mr 
of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  343  ;  the  ninth  »  ™ 
third  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C  84? ; 
tenth  and  eleventh  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  •*« 
Olympiad,  B.C.  341;  and  the  twelfth  in  the  W 
year  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  B  C.  340  — Tbe  order 
here  given  is  taken  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarni**^ 
but  no  manuscript  and  no  editions  observe  it  J* 
manuscripts  give  the  1st,  2d,  10th,  snd  llth  r""f 
pics  of  Dionysius  by  name,  and  regard  hi*  »">  * 
forming  the  conclusion  of  the  first.   They  gi«  «* 
title  of  2d,  3d,  and  1st  Olynlhiacs  to  his  2d,  3d.  •»* 
4th.    The  remaining  four  (6th,  8th,  9th.  I2tb)  w« 
the  following  titles:  "Of  Peace."  "Of  Halon*» 
"Of  the  Chersonese."  and  "On  the  letter  of  rW 
We  will  now  speak  of  them  in  chronological 


1st  and  2d.  Upoc  QtXiirirov  Xbyoc  trpursc, 


Fa* 


Philippic."    Demosthenes  here  exhorts  his  feib* 
citizens  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest  rigow 
against  Philip.    This  monarch  had.  after  tbe  dft«t« 
the  Phocians,  assumed  a  threatening  •tt,toflJ 
wishing  to  establish  himself  in  their  country.  ***** 
course  we  are  now  considering  has  been  divided  » 
two  parts,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicfr 
nsssus,  were  pronounced  at  different  times;  bet  tw 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  most  critics.— 3d,  1 
♦OAvr0<a«ofiLB.r.   Tho  three  Olynthiac  Tned 
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the  Athenians  to  succour  01  vn- 

iu  falling  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
-64  Utpt  rjf  tipqvn,  «*  Of  ihe  Peace."  Philip 
;  ■ stat  in  the  council  of  the  AmpbiC- 
•ra,  Drnottbene*  stluw-s  his  countrymen  to  prc- 
ew  tor  puce  with  this  prince.  Labanius  thinks 
m  Js%  discourse,  though  written  by  Demosthenes, 
w»  one  delivered.  Lelsnd,  Auger,  Jacobs,  and 
xutt  are,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. — 7th. 
Ira  vujttsv  toyoc  B,  the  Second  Philippic,  pro- 
»j*<*d  afier  the  return  of  Demosthenes  from  the 
■tuyxMut,  where  he  had  negotiated  a  peace  be- 
Sotru  and  Messenia. — 8tb.  IIep<  nyc  *A?.o- 
sjnsj  "Of  Hakmesus,''  or,  rather,  of  a  letter  of 
hLj  Pailip's,  by  which  be  makes  a  present  to 
:*  Ataenans  of  the  ule  of  Halonesus,  which  he 
U  takeo  hom  the  pirates,  and  demands  of  the  Athe- 
'.au  to  Mitre  with  tbem  the  office  of  protecting  the 
*»  Dnnortbenes  strenuously  opposes  so  insulting 
Kaisr:  it  is,  however,  far  from  certain  whether  be 
nr  ^wjnced  mich  a  discourse  as  this.  Libanius 
an.  list  toe  ancient  critics  ascribed  it  to  Hegesippus, 
'*  bmi  of  Demosthenes.  Suidas  and  the  author  of 
>  E:»moiogicon  Magnam  agree  with  him.  Valcke- 
a»  (Oiarr  de  fraenu  Eunp.,  p.  253),  Larcber 
*»  it  CAul  its  laser  ,  die,  vol.  8,  p.  243),  and 
■Ala.  ik>  adopt  this  opinion  :  Jacobs  (Demosthenes 
aWrtdra,  p  379),  after  having  stated  the  arguments 

•  Man  nde,  pronounces  no  decision  :  Jacques  de 
imrtu.  Prcftie  kutortfue  de*  PhUtppes  de  Demos- 
■W  184) and  Weiske  (Oraito  de  Haloneso,  dec. 
Itikx.  I9ug,  410)  maintain  that  the  speech  is  genu- 
at— S.  Utoi  ruv  h  Xrp/xu  ^cy  irpaypdruv,  !,  oirepi 
WrJtver.  "Of  the  events  in  the  Chersonese,  or 
"  L»- »■.>,"   Thi,  general,  sent  at  the  head  of 

•  csbof  r>io  ihe  Chersonesu*.  bad  committed  hos- 

qraart  the  city  of  Cardia  ;  the  only  one  which 
Aafy  uq  referred  for  himself  in  the  conditions  of 
J""*-  Dwpeithcs  had  even  made  an  inroad  into 
a«esJon:i.  Philip  insisted  on  his  being  punished  : 
I*<w«r«s  undertake?  in  this  oration  to  justify  the 
•**t  of  the  Athenian  commander. — 10th.  Kara 
***w»  irpc  T,  the  Third  Philippic  The  prog- 
*■  "tell  Philip  bad  made  in  Thrace,  where  be 

•  x»p»nng  to  lay  siege  to  the  cities  of  Pcrinthus 
■i  BvtaoL-um,  form  the  subject  of  this  harangue, 
ii  kfitj  y.oyoe  A.  Fourth  Philippic,  pro- 
mZt't  M  the  time  wben  Philip  had  ratsed  the  siege 
«  rewnss,  m  order  to  fall  upon  Byzantium.  Valck- 

(Or  it  Phi  .  p  250),  Wolf  (mi  Lept.  Proleg., 
hUi  lac1  bVkker  do  not  acknowledge  this  as  a  pro 
Jtt"flf  I>ffio»ther,es  —15.  *0  irpoc  tj}V  hnaro^v 
*****  ijayar,  "  On  the  letter  of  Philip.**  The  let- 
to  «*  the  king,  to  which  this  harangue  refers,  still  ex- 
m  Ittoouiw  many  complaints,  but  no  declaration 
I  •«  Taylor.  Remit  e,  Valckenaer,  and  Bekker, 


—  ci*M  01 
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tia»  htter  to  be  spurious. — We  now  come  to 
I  *Wfcd  class  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
judicial  nature  ;  and  here  a  dis- 
between  those  which  refer  to 
— -•waMcted  with  the  state,  and  those  which  re- 
■*  •admiKnl  interesu  :  in  the  former  case,  the 
»*ti  •  » ca|ied  KllTlf7opia  ;  in  the  second,  6i*n ; 

may  be  translated  by  "  accusation"  and 
t"**tn  "  Of  the  first  species,  we  have  twelve  ha- 
paj  maming,  the  most  important  one  of  which  is 
nt«led  Ibp<  crrouvov,  "Concerning the  Crown." 
^   «  *aes  had  been  twice  crowned  in  the  theatre 
**J    D«»y«ac  festival ;  the  first  time,  after  the 
•f  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  the  island 
*,  »od  again  after  the  alliance  with  the  The- 

tesi- 


J*  h  the  td  rear  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  C. 

then  president  of  the  senate,  had  a 
pd  by  thia  body.  that,  if  the  people  ap- 
J*<i>7io»tbeneii  should  lie  crowned  at  the  ap- 
^^^Ihocjuac  fesuval,  in  the  public  theatre,  as 


a  recompense  for  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  b*> 
had  filled  various  offices,  and  for  theaervices  which  he 
had  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  render  the  state. 
This  matter  had  to  be  confirmed  by  a  psephisma,  or 
decree  of  the  people ;  but,  before  it  was  brought  be- 
fore them,  ^Eschmes  presented  himself  as  the  accuser 
of  Ctesiphon.  He  charged  him  with  having  violated 
the  laws  in  proposing  to  crown  a  public  functionary 
before  the  latter  had  given  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  be  had  discharged  his  office,  and  to  crown 
him,  too,  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  the  senate-house  or 
the  Pnyx,  where  this  could  alone  be  done  ;  finally,  ia 
having  alleged  what  was  false,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  Demosthenes.  He  concluded  by  demanding 
that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  be  imposed  upon  Ctesiphon. 
The  matter  remained  for  some  time  pending,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  which  public  business  of 
all  kinds  met  with  during  the  embarrassments  and 
troubles  that  succeeded  the  battle  of  Cbxronea.  When, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  party  had, 
through  the  exertiona  of  Antipaler,  gained  tbe  ascend- 
ancy in  Athens,  Machines  believed  it  to  be  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  revival  of  his  accusation.  It 
was  brought  forward,  therefore,  again,  in  the  3d  year  of 
the  112th  Olympiad,  which  was  eight  years  si  nee  the 
proposition  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  made.  iEschinea 
thereupon  pronounced  his  famous  harangue,  to  which 
Demosthenes  replied.  This  speech  of  Demosthenes 
is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  not  only  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
but  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  that  eloquence  has 
ever  produced.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Haliearnassus  (De  Camp  Verb.— Ed.  Reis'ke,  Op., 
vol.  5,  p.  204),  of  Cicero  (Oral.,  $  133),  and  of  Quin- 
tilian  (Itut.  Or.,  11,  1).  Modern  critics  come  to  tbe 
same  conclusion.  It  is  said  that  after  this  discourse, 
Demosthenes  no  longer  appeared  as  a  public  speaker. 
Ulpian,  in  his  commentary  on  the  oration  respecting 
the  crown,  relates  an  anecdote,  which  has  often  been 
cited  by  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  Greek 
accents  are  anterior  to  the  grammarians  of  Alexandres. 
Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery on  ,/Eschines,  whom  he  represents  as  corrupted 
by  Philip  and  by  Alexander,  and  consequently 
hireling,  and  not  their  friend  or  guest.    Of  this  p 


tion  he  declares  his  willingness  to  submit  the  truth  to 
the  judgment  of  the  assembly.  "  I  call  thee,"  saya 
the  orator,  "  the  hireling,  first  of  Philip,  and  now  of 
Alexander ;  and  all  these  who  are  here  present  agrt« 
in  opinion  with  me.  If  thou  dtshelievcst  it,  ask  them 
the  question  !  but  no,  I  will  ask  them  myself. — Athe- 
nians, does  .Eschines  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
hireling  or  a  friend  of  Alexander's In  putting  thia 
question,  Demosthenes  purposely  commits  a  fault  of 
accentuation  :  he  places  the  accent  improperly  on  tha 
antepenultima,  instead  of  the  last  syllable,  of  piodurde 
— in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  lnuv  i6ap6dpioev — in  order 
to  draw  the  sttention  of  the  people  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.  This  bad  the  desired  effect ; 
the  accurate  ears  of  the  Atheniana  were  struck  with 
the  mistake ;  to  correct  it,  tbey  called  out  fitoQuroc, 
fuoOuroc  (u  a  hireling !  a  hireling  !")  from  every  part 
of  the  assembly.  Affecting  to  receive  tbe  word  aa  th« 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  guilt  of  .^Eachines, 
he  cries  out.  "  Dost  thou  hear  what  they  say  V — Ths 
simple  pleadings  (6Um)  relative  to  matters  of  private 
interest,  constitute  the  second  class  of  judicial  actions. 
Of  these  we  have  thirty  remaining,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Discourses  having  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  Demosthenes  sgainst  his  guardians. 
They  are  five  in  number :  of  these,  two  are  against 
Aphobus,  and  two  against  Onitor,  his  brother  —2. 
Aoyoj  napayftudiKoi,  or,  as  Cicero  (de  Invent.,  1,  8), 
calls  thcm.'coMft/nruMU*  trantlatira.  The  Roman 
orator  remarks  :  "  Cum  csusa  ex  eo  |>endet  quod  non 
aut  is  agere  videtur  quern  oportet,  aut  non  apud  quos, 
I  quo  tempore,  qua  lege,  quo  cnmine,  qua  poena  opor- 
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let,  translative  dicitnr  constitutio,  quit  actio  transla- 
tions ct  commuutionis  indigere  videtur.  Atque  harum 
aliquam  jn  omno  causae  genu*  incidere  necesse  est. 
Nam  in  quam  rem  non  inciderit,  in  ea  nihil  ease  po- 
test controversial  ;  quare  earn  ne  causam  quident  con- 
venit  putari."  We  have  seven  discourses  of  ibis  class 
from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes,  viz ,  against  Zenothcmis, 
against  Apatunus,  against  Lacritus,  against  Phormion, 
against  Pantasnetua,  against  Nausimachua,  and  Xeno- 
pitbssa. — 3.  Discourses  relative  to  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession and  to  questions  of  dower.  These  are  four 
in  number :  against  Macartatus,  against  Lcochares, 
against  Spudias,  againat  Dost  us  for  his  mother's  dowry. 
—4.  Discourses  in  matters  of  commerce  and  of  debt. 
These  are  three  in  number  :  against  Calippus,  against 
Nicostrstus,  against  Timotheus. — 5.  Actions  for  in- 
demnity  and  for  damages  (J3\u6tj,  tUKta).  The  dis- 
courses under  this  head  are  five  in  number  :  against 
Baeotus,  against  Olympiodorus,  against  Conon,  againsc 
Dionyaiodorus,  against  Callicles. — 6.  Actions  for  per- 
jury ;  two  discourses  against  Stephanus,  and  one 
againat  Euergua  and  Mnesihutus. — 7.  Three  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  the  avrtdootc,,  or  exchange 
of  estates.  According  to  the  laws  of  Athens,  if  any 
person  appointed  to  undergo  any  public  charge,  or 
Xetrovpyia,  could  find  another  who  waa  richer  than 
himself,  and  who  was  free  from  all  duties,  the  informer 
was  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  substituted  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  then  ex- 
changed estates.  The  discourses  under  this  head  are 
the  following :  against  Phcemppus,  against  Polycles. 
and  respecting  the  crown  of  the  tricrarchia. — It  would 
be  useless  to  speak  of  each  of  these  thirty  pleadings  : 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  them  must  suffice.  The 
five  discourses  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  against 
his  guardians  contain  valuable  delaila  respecting  his 
youth,  his  fortune,  the  Athenian  laws,  dec.  Aphobus, 
one  of  the  guardians,  was  condemned  to  pay  Demos- 
thenes the  sum  of  ten  talcnta.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  be  brought  the  two  other  guardians  to  trial  or 
not:  it  is  probable  that  he  settled  the  matter  with 
them.  These  discourses  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  laaeus,  his  master. — The  paragraph  for  Phor- 
mio  against  Apollodorus  has  furnished  occasion  for 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Demosthenes.  We  are 
told  by  Plutarch  (Vit.  Dem  — vol.  4,  p.  717,  ed. 
Reiske),  that  Demosthenes  "  wrote  an  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  he  carried  his  cause  against  the 
general  Timotbcus,  in  an  action  for  debt  to  the  public 
treasury ;  as  also  those  others  against  Phormio  and  j 
Stephanus,  which  formed  a  just  exception  against  his  | 
character.  For  he  composed  likewise  the  oration 
which  Phormio  bad  pronounced  against  Apollodorus. 
This,  therefore,  waa  like  furnishing  the  enemies  with 
weapons  out  of  the  same  shop." — The  discourse  against 
Macartatus  respecting  the  succession  of  Hagnias  is  in- 
teresting from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  the  de- 
fence of  Macartatus  by  Iseus,  and  from  our  being  thus 
able  to  compare  the  pupil  with  his  former  master. — It 
remains  to  speak  of  the  third  class  of  Demosthenes' 
orations,  the  /.oyai  ixtdtiKTiKot,  "studied  or  set 
speeches."  We  have  only  two  remaining,  and  these, 
very  probably,  are  spurious.  The  one,  emrudioc;  ao- 
yoo.  is  an  cloge  on  the  Athenians  who  had  perished  at 
Chsronea  :  the  other,  tpurmoc  ?.6\ot,  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epic  rates. — There 
are  also  six  letter*  of  Demosthenes,  written  by  him 
during  his  exile  :  five  of  them  sre  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Athens. — The  best  editions  of  the  entire 
works  of  Demosthenes  are,  that  of  Reiske,  in  the  Cor- 
put  Oratorum  Grcecorum,  and  that  of  Bckker,  in  the 
Oral  or  ft  Attici,  10  vols.,  8vo,  Oion.,  1828.  (Stholl, 
Hist.  Lit.  G'.,vol.  2,  p.  224  —Eneydop.  Metropol, 
div.  2,  vol.  I,  p.  699,  seqq. — Recollections  of  an  Irish 
Barrister,  #  v.  Demosfh) — II.  An  Athenian  general, 
son  of  Alcisthenes,  who  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
432 


tion  during  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  Wh< 

the  Spartan  monarch  Agis  made  an  inroad  into  A 
tica,  Demosthenes,  on  his  part,  infested  the  com 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  upon  and  fonifv 
the  Mesaenian  Pyloa.  This  led  to  the  aflkir 
Sphacieria,  in  which  he  had  a  conspicuous,  or,  rat 
er,  the  principal  share.  He  was  afterward  w 
with  an  armament  to  the  relief  of  Nicias  befc 
Syracuse  ;  but,  by  his  precipitate  measures  thri 
brought  defeat  upon  himself,  and  the  conseque 
ruin  of  the  whole  expedition.  Demosthenes  snd  > 
cias  were  both  put  to  death  while  in  prison,  notsnt 
standing  the  endeavours  of  the  Spartan  comment! 
Gylippua-  to  save  their  lives.  Another  account,  si! 
ded  to  by  Plutarch,  makes  them  to  have  been  stoned 
death.  (Tkueyd.,4, 3,  seqq. — Plut.,  Vtt.  Nte.}—  II 
The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes,  a  neb  mm 
fscturer  of  arms.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Demosjk.)  —  IV 
Greek  physician,  a  disciple  of  Alexander  PhiUlctl* 
who  obtained  the  same  surname  as  his  roaster,  nam 
ly,  Philalcthes,  or  "  Lover  of  Truth."  He  flooruht 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  turned  hu » 
tention  particularly  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  We  hi< 
some  fragments  remaining  of  his  writings  on  this  aui 
ject,  which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  wot 
often  cited  by  Galen,  Oribasius,  and  Aetius.  (Spa 
gel.  Hut.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  468.— Renauldix.  t 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  11,  p.  64.) 

Dio  (A17U),  a  name  given  to  Cere*.  According  1 
the  common  account,  it  means  "  the  finder"  or  "  it 
ventress,"  and  alludes  to  the  search  for,  and  discover 
of,  her  daughter,  on  the  part  of  the  goddess,  (Con 
pare  Eustath.,  ad  Horn  ,  CM.,  II,  115— Apelio* 
Lex.  Horn.,  p.  221,  ed.  Toll  )  Knight,  however,  givf 
a  different  and  much  superior  explanation.  "  Cere*, 
he  observes,  "  was  not  a  personification  of  the  trot 
matter  which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passu 
productive  principle  supposed  to  pervade  it;  »nick 
joined  to  the  active,  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  th 
organization  and  animation  of  its  substance;  whtnr 
arose  her  other  Greek  name,  AHQ,  the  invenirtw 
(Enquiry,  dec,  $  36  )— Some  etymologists  are  tn  u 
vour  of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name.  Tim' 
Stckler  (Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  p.  J 12)  deduces  it  from  & 
Hebrew  davah,  "  to  be  feeble"  or  "  afflicted."  in  alio 
sion  to  the  sorrow  of  Ceres  for  tbe  loss  of  her  diupH 
ter  ;  or,  aa  he  explains  it,  the  condition  of  tbe  iegri* 
ble  kingdom,  when  the  quickening  principle  doe*  to 
act.  Schelling  also  makes  Deo  signify  "  the  one  in* 
ha*  become  feeble  and  dejected  with  sorrow  and  fruit 
less  search."  (Gotth.  dcr  Samothrak.,  p.  13.— U  '» 
p.  57.— Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4.  p.  275.  not-)  Th» 
term  Ai/u  occurs  in  the  Homeric  hvmn  u»  Certs  (» 
47,  211,  497),  but  is  suspected  by  Hermann  of  k«| 
an  interpolation.  (Horn  ,  Hymn  ,  ed.  Htrw—E?xfi 
td.,  p.  ci ,  *eq.) 

Dboins  ( Ar/bto^).  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  poet 
to  Proserpina,  as  the  daughter  of  Deo  or  Ceres.  I  >* 
Deo.    (Callim  ,  fragm.,  48. — Valek.,  ad  lot.) 

Deltas,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  hyesonn.  or* 
Isauria.  D'Anville  places  it  in  a  dietrict  of  I*™" 
called  Antiochiann.  agreeing  with  I*tolemy  (f 
and  Stephanua  of  Byzantium;  but  St.  Luke  (Act* 
14,  6)  and  Hicrocles  (p.  675)  assign  it  to  Lycaomi 
Derbc  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lystra  derive  cm*1" 
irulite  interest  from  what  befell  St.  Paul  and  B*rM 
has  there  011  leaving  Iconium.  Stephanus  reports.  th» 
this  place  waa  called  by  some  Delbia,  which. » J* 
Lvcaonian  language,  signified  "  the  juniperT  Tw 
same  lexicographer  describes  it  as  a  fortress  and 
of  Isauria ;  but  we  ought,  in  his  account,  to  saM*18" 
?Juvn  for  ?.ifvfv,  which  would  imply,  that  the  town** 
situated  near  some  one  of  the  numerous  lake*  that  »r 
to  be  foond  in  this  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Derbe. as  *' 
learn  from  Strabo  (569),  was  at  one  time  the  re*>d«oc» 
and  capital  of  Antipatcr,  the  robber  chieftain  *i 
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to  have  been  derived  from  J  There  was  another  river  named  Dera  in  Britain,  on 
and  here,  perhaps,  was  one  of »  the  northwestern  coast,  which  is  also  called  Dec,  and 


»e  word  Dmrb,  a  gale 

tae  passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  a*  the  name  of  Alah  dag 
a  yet  given  to  the  spot,  signt/ymg  the  pas*  of  the  high 
■"•"«•  Colonel  I^eake  thinks,  that  the  ruins 
ssm  railed  Bmlnr- Kltssa,  or  the  Thousand  and  One 
1  torches  will  perhaps  be  found  to  be  those  of  Der  bo : 
■n  never  yet,  he  adds,  been  visited,  or  at  least 
bribed,  by  any  modern  traveller.  (  Walpale's  Me- 
vol.  1,  p.  233  —  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  101. 
—  Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  68  ) 


flows  into  Wigtoun  Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  .dCstuanum. 

Deucalion,  a  prominent  personage  in  the  mythical 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprang,  lie  is 
represented  as  the  son  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene 
(Schol.  ad  Pmd ,  07.,  9,  72),  or  of  Prometheus  and 
Pandora,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  father  ( Thucyd., 
1,  3%  sometimes  the  brother  of  Hellen  {Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rk.,  3,  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Greek  nation.    The  seat  of  his  authority  was  Thes- 


Deweicta,  a  naiiou  of  Upper  Asia,  whom  Ptolemy  .  aaly,  from  which,  according  to  general  tradition,  he 
f*s  10)  pWces  in  Margiana,  where  the  Oxus,  accord-  ■  was  driven  to  Parnassus  by  a  great  deluge  (Apollod., 


el  to  bun,  empties  into  the  Caspian  ;  but  Strabo  (782) 
m  Hyreame.   lurcher  seeks  to  recouciie  this  disc  re  p- 
•**e  by  supposing,  that,  in  Strabo*  s  time,  Margiana  did 
act  jet  extend  as  far  as  the  Caspian.    Others  place 
w«aa  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Caa- 
f  Jfeawierf,  Geagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  136.)  Wahl, 
however,  thinks  that  they  occupied  a  part  of  what  is 
w»  Cswreaan.  (V order  and  Mitul-As.,  vol.  I ,  p.  062.) 
Tat  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  the  Derbiees  dwelt 
M£  only  around  the  Oxus  and  the  shores  of  the  Caa- 
^ae.  bet  that  their  territories  extended  also  to  the 
«aat  ukt»  Bactriana.   {Bohr,  ad  Ctes.,  Pers.,  c. 
v°*  Hoasur.  Win*.  Jakrb  ,  vol  7,  p.  253.)  . 
Daacirro  and  Dbbcetis,  a  goddess  worshipped  bjr 
™*  Syrians,  and  the  same,  in  all  probability,  with 
Aureaus,  the  uroe  Derceto  or  Dercctis  itself  being, 


1,  7,  2),  which,  however,  according  to  Aristotle  (Me- 
teorol.,  1,  14),  occurred  between  Dodona  and  the 
Achelous.  The  Greek  legend  respecting  this  memo* 
rable  event  is  as  follows :  Deucalion  was  married  to 
Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimetbcos  and  Pandora. 
When  Jupiter  designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of 
men  on  account  of  their  impiety,  Deucalion,  by  the 
advice  of  his  father,  made  himself  an  ark  (XupvoKa), 
and,  putting  provisions  into  it,  entered  it  with  his  wile 
Pyrrha.  Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and 
inuudated  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  so  that  all  the 
people,  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  the  lofty  mount- 
ains, perished  in  the  waves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mountains  of  Thessaly  were  burst  through  by  the  flood, 
and  all  Greece  without  the  isthmus,  as  well  as  all  the 
Peloponnesus,  were  overflowed.  Deucalion  was  car- 
•ppar*Tiuy.  a  inert  corruption  from  Atargatts.  {Vid.  1  ried  along  the  sea  in  his  ark  for  nine  days  snd  nights, 
.iurgwtw  )—  According  to  Dtodorua  SicoTua  (2, 4)  and  until  he  reached  Mount  Parnassus.  By  this  lime  the 
Ijx^aj;  (de  Syn«  Det,  14),  her  statues  represented  rain  had  ceased,  and,  leaving  hia  ark,  he  sacrificed  to 
her  as  half  woman,  half  fish,  the  female  part  being  Jupiter  "  Flight-giving"  (4»i'|tof ),  who  sent  Hermes, 
ftroen  the  head  to  the  lomt.  The  Syrians  of  Aacalon,  desiring  him  to  ask  what  be  would.  His  request  was 
*****  D*«eio  kid  one  of  her  temples,  accounted  for  to  have  the  earth  replenished  with  men.  '  By  the  di- 
ta.-*  p«oiuntjoffonnbythe  following  legend.  Der- ,  rection  of  Jupiter,  thereupon,  he  and  his  wife  flung 
-  a-  «  scent,  having  offended  Venus,  was  inspired  j  stones  behind  them,  and  those  which  Deucalion  cast 

became  men,  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women ;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  say  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  for  people  (Aaoc  from  Auaf,  "a  8^0.^ — Apol- 
lod., 1,  7,  2). — This  narrative,  it  may  easily  be  seen, 
is  of  a  very  narrow  and  even  unpoetic  character.  It 
restricts  the  general  deluge  to  Greece  Proper,  perhaps 
originally  to  Thessaly  (Aristot.,  I.  c  );  and  it  most 
incongruously  represents  others  as  having  escaped 
as  well  as  Deucalion ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  inti- 
mates, that  he  and  his  wife  alone  had  been  preserved 
in  the  catastrophe.  What  ia  said  of  the  brazen  age  in 
rered  in  Atargatts  and  Derceto,  but  plainly  appearing  quite  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of  Hcsiod,  and  la 
a»  lit  Syrian  name  Dagon.  Dupuia  and  others  make  j  a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  connecting  two  perfectly  ias- 
iAf  5rrtan  fish-worship  u>  have  had  an  astronomical  j  dependent  and  irreconcilable  myths.  The  circuav 
aa*».  ;n  mbicb  thev  are  very  probably  correct.    (Ort-  stance  of  the  ark  is  thought  by  some  to  be  borrowed 

from  the  Mosaic  account,  and  to  have  been  learned  at 
Alexandres,  for  we  elsewhere  find  the  dove  notice**. 


latter  with  a  passion  for  a  young  priest,  and, 

rilled  with 


i  a  ©other,  and 

art  \xr  owa  conduct,  she  put  the  young  man  to  death, 
ex  ;xa«rd  the  child  10  a  lonely  spot,  and,  throwing  her- 
**M  into  the  set,  became  partially  transformed  into  a 
Hence  the  Syrians  abstained  from  eating  fish, 
asd  regarded  them  as  something  divine.  The  child 
was  tfi*  famous  SVmiramis.  (DiocL,  I.  c.)  Guigni- 
ser  cikrs  the  true  form  of  the  name  Atargatis  to  havo 
.^en  AddrnUgt,  L  e.,  "the  excellent"  or  "divine 
IVsk"'   Tbt  root  is  tag,  «•  »  flab,"  which  we  find 


iii- 


mr  its  Cuitis,  vol.  2,  ch.  17  —  Guigmaut,  vol.  2, 
ft  l,p  35.  sew  ) 


Ditto**,  ■  city  of  Liguria,  about  twenty  milea  to  j  "  The  mycologists,"  says  Plutarch,  "  inform  us,  that 

a  dove  let  fly  out  of  the  ark,  was  to  Deucalion  a  sign 
of  bad  weather  if  it  came  in  again,  of  good  weather  if 
it  flew  away."  (Plut.,  dt  soltrt.  an.— Op.,  ed.  Reiske, 
vol.  10,  p.  37.)  The  sacrifice  and  the  appearance  of 
Hermes  also  strongly  remind  us  of  Noah. — The  Latin 
writers  take  a  much  nobler  view  of  the  deluge.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  ovorapread  the  whole  earth,  and 
•  bridge  over  the  river,  and  ]  all  animal  life  perished  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

whom  Ovid,  who  gives  a  very  poetical  account  of  this 
great  catastrophe,  conveys  in  a  small  boat  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus  ;  while  othera  make  ..Etna  >r  Athos 
the  mountain  which  yielded  them  a  refuge  (Ovid, 
Met.,  1,  253,  seqq.  —  Hygin.,  fob  ,  153.  —  Scrv-  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog  ,  6,  41.)  According  to  Ovid,  they  con- 
sulted the  ancient  oracle  of  Thcmia  respecting  the  res- 
toration of  mankind,  and  received  the  following  re- 
sponse :  "  Depart  from  the  fane,  veil  your  heads, 
loosen  your  girded  vestments,  and  cast  behind  you  the 
great  bones  of  your  parent."  (Met.,  I,  381,  scqq.) 
They  were  at  first  horror-struck  at  auch  an  act  of  iin- 
piety  being  enjoined  upon  them;  but  at  length  Deo- 


ihr  west  of  AsU.  According  to  Strabo  (217),  it  waa 
i  rormdersble  place.  It  waa  a  Roman  colony  (Plin., 
X  5),  s  jmamed  Iulia,  as  we  learn  from  ancient  in- 
tcr.ptioas  The  modem  name  ia  Tortcma.  (Veil. 
Ptterc.  1,  I* — Ctc,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  11,  13.) 

D*«t6*«,  now  Tortosa,  a  city  of  the  Ilercaonca  in 
5psm,  situate  on  the  Iberos.  a  short  distance  above 
is  motrth-  Here 

ibsj?  this  route  led  the  main  military  road  to  the 
mtterri  parte  of  Spain,  and  the  colonies  established 
fet*  (LkcrU  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  418.— Manner t, 
6toer^vol.  1.  p  429  ) 

Dm,  I  e  °f  *he  Cornavii  in  Britain.  It  lay 
■  da  nver  Seteut,  or  Dee,  and  was  the  station  of  the 


Der  ana  is  merely  an  error  of  the  edi- 
tm:  Greek  form  of  the  name  in  Ptolemy  is 
Assfc.  (Mamrurt,  Geagr.,  vol.  2,  p.  131.)  It  is 
am  Chester — II-  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
aswthr  Det.  from  which  the  cities  of  Old  and  New 
A^riiir.  the  latter  of  which  lies  at  its  mouth,  derive 
(Mannert,  Gecgr.t  vol.  2,  p.  201.)— III. 
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ealion  penetrated  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  the  stones ) 

being,  by  a  very  natural  figure,  the  bones  of  the  earth.  1 
— DeucaUon  and  Pyrrha  are  evidently  pure  beings  of  i 
fiction,  personifications  of  water  and  fire.  The  name 
Deucalion  comes  very  probably  from  drtw  (whence 
dev>«?;},  to  wet ;  while  Pyrrha  is  evidently  derived  [ 
from  irjp,  fire.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  will  then 
be,  that  when  the  passage  through  which  the  Peneus 
carries  off  the  waters  that  run  into  the  vale  of  Thes- 
aaly,  which  is  on  all  sides  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
had  been  closed  by  some  accident,  they  overflowed 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  till  the  action  of  subterranean 
(ire  opened  a  way  for  them.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  then,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was 
merely  a  local  one  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  lime  of 
Ptolemy  Philadclphus,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
became  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  bor- 
rowed from  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incor- 
porated into  the  story  of  the  Thessalian  flood.  (  Welck- 
er,  Tril.,  p.  649,  not. — Ketgkt ley's  Mythology. — Clin- 
ton's Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  1,  p.  43,  not.)  It  is  but  I 
fair  to  remark,  however,  that  many  modern  writers  re- 
gard the  deluge  of  Deucalion  as  nothing  else  than  a 
tradition  of  the  great  cataclysm  of  Noah,  altered  in 
some  of  it*  features,  and  placed  by  the  Hellenes  in  the 
period  which  they  also  assigned  lo  Deucalion,  because 
be  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and 
because  hts  history  is  confounded  with  that  of  all  the 
chiefs  of  the  renewed  nations.  Such,  in  particular,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  (Theory  of  the 
Earth,  p.  145,  seqq.,  Jameson's  transl. — Ovid,  ed. 
Lematre,  vol.  3,  p.  xni.,  seqq .) 

Dia,  I.  another  name  for  the  islsnd  of  Naxoa 
(P/m  ,  4,  12.) — II.  An  island  not  far  from  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Crete.    It  is  now  Standia, 

Duqoh  as,  I.  a  nativt?  of  the  island  of  Melos,  and  fol- 
lower of  Democritua.  Having  been  sold  as  a  captive 
in  his  youth,  he  was  redeemed  by  Democrilus,  and 
trained  up  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  attached 
himself  also  to  lyric  poetry,  and  was  much  distinguish- 
ed for  his  bucccss  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  name, 
however,  has  been  transmitted  with  infamy  to  posteri- 
ty, as  that  of  an  avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of 
all  religious  belief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  ancient 
writers,  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  he  saw  a 
perjured  person  escape  punishment,  he  publicly  de- 
clared his  disbelief  of  Divine  Providence,  and  from 
that  time  spoke  of  the  gods  and  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies with  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  and  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  submitting  lo  the  rites  of  initiation.  A 
price  at  last  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  fled  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  died.  He  lived  about  416  years  before 
Christ.  (Cie.,  N.  D.,  1,  23  —  Id  ib ,  3.  37  —  Val 
Max.,  I,  1,  ext.  7.) — II.  An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  who 

fained  the  prize  in  pugilism  at  the  Olympic  games, 
I.C.  462,  01.  79.  His  victory  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  in  an  ode  which  is  still  extant  (Olympiad  7), 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters in  the  temple  of  the  Lindian  Minerva,  at  Rhodes. 
According  to  Pindar,  he  twice  obtained  the  victory  in 
the  games  of  Rhodes,  four  times  at  the  Isthmian,  and 
was  successful  also  at  the  Nemean  and  other  contests. 
Aulus  Gellius  (3,  15)  informs  us,  that  he  saw  hia  three 
sons  crowned  on  the  same  day  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expired  through  joy.  Bayle  (Diet.,  *.  t>)  censures 
Pindar  for  prolix  digression  in  the  ode  above  referred 
to,  and  is  censured  in  turn  by  Bockh  :  "  Baylius,  Pin- 
dari  quidem  pessimus  judex  :  nam  hoe  carmen,  quod 
ob  digressions  reprehendit,  ita  pulehre  adornatum  est, 
ut  vihtl  vituperari  queat."  (Bbekh,  ad  Find.,  01.,  7, 
vol  3,  p.  167.) 

Diamabtigosis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Di- 
ana Orthia.    (Vid.  Bomonice.) 

Diana  (called  by  the  Greeks  'Aprtfitc,  Artemis), 
was  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Latona,  and  sister  of 
434 


Apollo     She  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase ;  ate  i!» 

presided  over  the  delivery  of  females.    The  sodden 
deaths  of  women  were  ascribed  to  her  darts,  as  taott 
of  men  were  to  the  arrows  of  her  brother,  of  whom  she 
forms  the  exact  counterpart.    Diana  was  a  spotless 
virgin  *.  her  chief  joy  was  lo  speed  like  a  Dorian  maid 
over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  to  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  game.    Callimachus  thus  relates  the 
early  history  of  the  goddesa.   (Hymn,  ad  Dm  )  Di- 
ana, while  yet  a  child,  as  she  sat  on  her  father's  kr<ee, 
besought  him  to  grant  her  permission  to  lead  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginity,  to  get  a  bow  and  arrows  formed  bt 
the  Cyclopea.  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  chase  She 
farther  asked  for  sixty  Ocean-nymphs  as  her  compan- 
ions, and  twenty  nymphs  from  Amnisus  in  Crete  at  ber 
attendants.   Of  towns  and  cities  she  required  not  more 
than  one,  satisfied  with  the  mountains,  which  she  new 
would  leave,  but  to  aid  women  m  the  pains  of  child- 
birth.   Her  indulgent  aire  assented  with  a  amile,  and 
gave  her  not  one,  but  -thirty  towns.    She  speed*  to 
Crete,  and  thence  lo  Ocean,  and  selects  all  her  njnv,.**. 
On  her  return,  she  calls  at  Lipara  on  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclopes,  who  immediately  lay  aside  all  their  work  to 
execute  her  orders.    She  now  proceeds  to  Arcadia, 
where  Pan,  the  chief  god  of  that  country,  supplies  bet 
with  dogs  of  an  excellent  breed.    Mount  Parrhawui 
then  witnessed  the  first  exploit  of  the  huntress-god^ 
Five  deer,  larger  than  bulls,  with  horns  of  gold,  fed 
on  the  banks  of  the  dark- pebbled  Ananrus,  at  the  foot 
of  that  hill ;  of  these  the  goddess,  unaided  by  her  dog*, 
caught  four,  which  she  reserved  to  draw  bcr  chinoi ; 
the  fifth,  destined  by  Jono  for  the  last  labour  of  Her- 
cules, bounded  across  the  Kelsdon  and  escaped  — 
The  adventures  of  Diana  were  not  numerous.  She 
turned  Acta>on  into  a  stag  for  having  unconsciowlT 
beheld  her  when  bathing.    Callisto  was  changed  by  her 
into  a  bear  for  a  breach  of  maiden  purity.    Orion  per- 
is-bed  by  her  arrows.    Along  with  her  brother  »be  de- 
stroyed the  children  of  Niobe  ;  and,  in  a  fable  later 
than  Homer,  she  is  said  to  have  detained  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  Aulis,  in  consequence  of  Agamemnon's  having 
killed  a  hind  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  to  have  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  hia  daughter  Iphrgenia.  Tne. 
Aloida>,  Otus  and  Ephialte*.  sought  in  marriage  Juno 
and  Diana  ;  the  latter  goddess,  changing  her  form  into 
a  hind,  sprang  out  between  the  two  brothers.  wao. 
aiming  their  darts  at  the  supposed]  beast,  by  her  art 
pierced  each  other,  and  died. — If  Diana  or  Artetcn 
were  merely  one  of  the  names  under  which  the  moon 
was  worshipped,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  kef 
identified  with  Selene,  with  Hecate,  and  even  *id> 
Proserpina,  the  goddess  of  the  tinder  world,  and  to  be 
thence  called  the  three-formed  goddess,  ruling  a*  Se- 
lene in  the  sky.  as  Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  as  He- 
cate or  Proserpina  in  Erebus.    This  will  alio  g»*e  t 
very  simple  reason  for  her  being  the  aider  of  women 
in  labour.    The  moon  was  believed  by  tbe  ancient*  to 
have  great  influence  o*er  growth  in  general  (fit*- 
18,  30.— Id  ,  2.  99. — IiL,  10,  54.— Hut.,  dt  Is.tt 
Os.,  41.—  Eudocia,  11);  and  as,  moreover,  a  worms.'* 
time  waa  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  natural  to  con- 
ceive that  the  moon-goddess  presided  over  tbe  brrta  oJ 
children.    (Vid.  Luc  ma  ) — On  the  other  hand,  sod- 
den deaths  were  ascribed  to  tho  influence  of  Apo!to 
and  Diana.    In  the  former  case,  this  will  be  an  allu- 
sion to  the  coups  de  soled ;  in  the  latter,  to  the  wcii- 
known  unhealthy  influence  of  the  moon,  in  product 
fevers,  dec     Diana  was  also  confounded  with  the  god- 
dess worshipped  on  the  Taorie  Chersonese,  whose  al- 
tars were  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  tmhap?* 
strangers  as  were  cast  on  that  inhospitable  short 
(Herod.,  4,  103  —  Eurip.,  Iph.  in  Taur  )   She  wii 
identified,  too,  with  the  goddess  of  nature  adored  at 
Ephcsus,  whose  symbolicsl  figure,  by  Us  multitude  o! 
breasts  and  heads  of  animals  hung  around  it,  derxxrd 
the  fecundity  of  nature.— Dian*  is  generally  repre- 
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•rafted  w  a  healthy,  strong  active  maiden ;  handsome, 
mi  with  oq  gentleness  of  expression.  She  wears  the 
Cretan  a-joci rig-shoes  (evdpOfiiSef),  and  baa  ber  par- 
asmi  tucked  up  for  speed.  On  her  back  she  bears  a 
fKver.  and  in  ber  hand  a  bow  or  a  hunting-spear.  She 
0  esoaiiy  attended  by  a  hound.  Walker  considers  the 
node  in  which  this  goddess  is  represented  as  an  il- 
bstraoon  of  what  be  terms  the  locomotive  system. 
(.rsWaun*  of  Beauty,  p.  220.)— The  name  Arttmi* 
seeaas  identical  with  uprqirjf,  trhole,  uninjured,  and, 
therefore,  svund  and  pure,  probably  with  reference  to 
tie  virginity  of  the  goddess.  Welcker,  however,  re- 
runs it  as  an  epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis 
asd  Nemesis,  and  says  that  it  is  upi-Qtfite.  (Schicenk, 
p  t5$  )  The  name  Diana  comes  from  Dia  or  Data 
7***,  which  became  Diajana  or  Dewjana,  and  ulti- 
sisitsy  Duma  She  was  invoked  as  Detva  Jana  in 
tie  Saltan  hymns.  Varro  makes  /ana  tbe  same  as 
Lr*a  (R  R ,  1.  37,  3  )  Nigidius,  however  (ap. 
Jfarrae  ,  Sat.,  lr  9),  makes  Diana  come  from  Una 
wvJj  D  prefixed ;  while  Lanzi  deduces  the  name  from 
:a*  early  Greek  form  TH  ANA  (i.  e  ,  17  ttvnaaa,  *'  the 
ftten^X  just  as  Apollo  is  called  uvof.  (Saggio  di 
Larua  Etraaca,  vol.  I.  p.  48,  not.)— Mycologists 
»k  divided  respecting  the  original  nature  of  Apollo  and 
Lhasa.  Tbe  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  ro- 
se physical  or  moral  beings.  Both  classes  of 
agree  that  the  latter  is  their  character  in 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  where  Apollo  ap- 
pear* on  It  as  the  god  of  prophecy,  music,  and  ar- 
efcerv,  and  Diana  as  his  counterpart  in  this  last  office 
Voss,  therefore  (with  whom  agree  Wolf,  liberie.  Her- 
ssaoo,  Volcker.  Nitzscb,  and  Miiller),  maintains  such 
10  lure  been  the  original  conception  of  these  deities  , 
wtuie  Heme.  Buttmann,  Welcker,  Creuxcr,  Guigniaut, 
and  others,  think  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were,  in  their 
^noimve  character,  the  same  with  the  sun  and  moon. 
Taw  Utter  hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct 
one  of  the  two.  (  KeigktUy's  Mytholopy,  p.  1 28,  seqq  ) 
The  references,  in  the  discussion  just  alluded  to.erc  as 
follows:  Voss.  Mylhol  Bnefe.  vol  2,  p.  385  —Id. 
j*.  vol  3.  p.  53  —Wolf,  od'll.,  l.AS—Lobeck,  Ag- 
\e*y\  .  p  79. — Hermann,  uher  das  Weten,  dec,  p. 
JOS.  j^ef — Volrker.  Myth  itr  lap.,  p  3Q9.—Hryne, 
*a*  /' .  1.  50  — Bultmann,  Mytholog.,vo\.  1,  p.  I,  seqq. 
—  Weaker.  Trti.,  p  41,  65,  222. 

Du«ics  Promo.vtoriuii,  a  promontory  and  town 
•f  HtsTiaoia  Tsrraconemis.  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
opposite  the  Pityussj  Itmihe.  The  modern  name  of 
toe  town  ts  Dcnia,  and  of  the  promontory,  cape  St. 

It  was  one  of  the  three  towns  on  this  coast 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Massilians.  It 
called  by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek  name 
of  Dana,  who  had  a  temple  hen  which  was  much 
resented.  Sertonus  made  this  the  chief  station  for 
a;*  fleet,  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  position  for 
latercepting  the  vessels  of  the  foe.  Mela  names  the 
anxsontorv  Fexrana.  without  doubt  from  iron-works 
■  its  vicinity  (Strab.,  159.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  4*3  —Mr la,  2,  6  ) 

Dltsia.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
la  ancient  Attica,  the  four  tribes  under  the  govern- 
sect  of  Enchthonius  derived  their  names  from  four 
dnfaines,  Jupiter.  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan. 
Tier  were  termed,  accordingly,  Ante, ' Atinvoitc.,  Tlo- 
vtiAurtur.  and  H^aiaridr.  The  deities  in  question 
sere  tbe  four  great  possessors  of  the  Attic  soil,  ond 
ieve  was  the  first  among  them.  At  the  outgoing  of 
tae  asoDth  Antbesterion,  all  the  citizens  celebrated  his 
under  the  name  of  Diasia;  many,  after  the 


asJ  fashion,  offered  htm  the  fruits  of  their  fields,  while 
stsjcrs  sacrificed  cattle.  It  was  a  state  family-feast; 
the  siil  idea  of  house  and  court  not  being  forgotten  in 
*-  (Creazer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p  510.— Wachsmuth, 
vol.  4.  p.  25,  et  \39.  —  Ml(chcU,  ad 


Dibio,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingo* 
nes,  and  now  Dijon.  It  was  founded,  according  to 
some  authorities,  by  the  Emperor  Aureliau,  while 
others  make  hitn  merely  to  have  fortified  it  anew. 
{Greg.  Turon.,  3,  19.) 

Die/*:*,  a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territory  of  the 
Biatones,  and  to  the  southeast  of  tbe  Bistonian  marsh. 
(Herod.,  7,  109  —  Scylaz,  p.  27  —  Strabo,  Epit.,  7,  p. 
331.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels,  mentions  the  Bie- 
tonis  Palus,  and  some  ruins  near  it.  which  probably 
are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Dicsea.  (Clarkea 
Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  65  ) 

DitiCARcHU.    Vtd  Putcoli. 

Dic^karchus,  Ik  a  native  of  Mcs.*ana  in  Sicily.  He 
was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's,  and  is  called  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  by  Cicero  (Off.,  2,  5) ;  but,  though  he 
wrote  some  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  be  seems 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  geography 
and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work  was  '.wo 
dialogues  Mon  the  Soul,"  each  divided  into  three  books, 
the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  have  been  held  at 
Corinth,  the  other  at  Myliieue.  In  these  be  argued 
against  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  soul,  and,  indeed, 
altogether  denied  its  existence.  The  greatest  perform- 
ance, however,  of  Diea»archus  was  a  treatise  on  the  ge- 
ography, politics,  and  manners  of  Greece,  which  he 
called  Bioc  'Y.Mu&oc,  "The  Life  of  Greece"  (a  title 
imitated  by  Varro  in  his  Vita  Popult  Romam)  —  AH 
the  philosophical  writings  of  Dictearchus  are  lout.  His 
geographical  works  have  shared  the  same  fate,  except 
a  few  fragments.  We  have  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  verses  of  his  'Avaypatfi  riyf  'EAAudor,  or 
"  Description  of  Greece"  written  in  iambic  trimeters ; 
and  also  two  fragments  of  the  Bioc  'EAP.ador,  one  con* 
uining  a  description  of  Bcrotia  aiid  Attica,  and  anoth- 
er an  account  of  Mount  Pelion.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  cita- 
tions from  Dictearchus,  in  which  his  treatises  on  "  Mu- 
sical Contests,"  "  on  the  Dionysian  Contests,"  dec, 
are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from  his  "  Life  of  Greece," 
and  that  the  grammarians  have  named  them  by  the  title 
of  the  subdivision  to  which  these  subjects  belonged,  in- 
stead of  (he  leading  title  of  the  book.  (N'dke,  Rhem. 
M 'us.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicxsrctuias  maps  were  ex- 
tant in  the  tune  of  Cicero  (Ep  ad  Alt.,  6,  2),  but 
his  geography  was  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
(Strab  ,  104  )  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writings 
of  Dics?archus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration.  (Ep.  ad  Att.,  2,  2.)  In  one  of  the  ex- 
tant fragments  Dictearchus  quotes  Posidippus,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  alive  in  289  D  C — The  re- 
mains of  this  writer  are  given  in  the  Geographi  Gram 
Minores  of  Hudson,  (Jail,  and  Bemhardy.  They  were 
printed  also  (with  the  exception  of  the  one  respecting 
Pelion)  in  the  collection  of  Stephens,  Pans,  1590,  ana 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronovitis's  Thesaurus  An- 
tiq.  Grate.  Marx  has  given  a  new  edition  of  them  in 
Crcuzer's  Meletemata,  vol.  3,  p.  174,  seqq. — II.  A 
grammarian,  a  pupil  of  Anstnrchus.  (Suid.) 

Dictjrus  Mons.    Vid.  Dicte. 

Dh-tamnum  Promontosiom.  Vid.  Dictynnsum 
Promontoriuin 

Dictator,  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate  in 
the  Komsn  republic.  Though  the  name  obviously 
contains  tho  element  die  (from  dico),  it  was  doubted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  whether  the  title  had  reference 
to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  his  power.  He  was 
also  colled  I'rator  Mazimvs,  and  Magtster  Populi, 
and  in  Greek  thaviraroc,  or  "double  consul."  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  consulship  was  estab- 
lished. The  two  consuls  possessed  the  same  power 
as  the  kings  in  the  administration  of  the  state  and  the 
command  of  the  army,  yet  their  authority  was  subject 
to  some  restrictions,  and  principally  to  the  appeal  that 
could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  The  two  con- 
suls, poscessiug  equal  authority,  often  differed  id  then 
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views  and  opinion*  ;  a  circumstance  which  necessa- 
rily caused  jealousy  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the 
command  of  the  army  when  on  active  service.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  therefore,  the  republic  re- 
quired a  single  magistrate,  invested  with  ample  au- 
thority. Such  circumstances  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship.  The  first  dictator  was  created 
about  253  A.U.C.,  or  501  B.C.  (Lie.,  2, 18.)  The 
dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two  con- 
suls ;  and  the  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrates, 
except  that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed.  He  possessed  the  whole  administrative 
power  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
without  any  restrictions.  (Dto  Cat*.,  according  to 
Zvnataa,  7,  13,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of 
Dio  is  given. — Dion.  Hat ,  5,  70,  seqq.)  He  bad  the 
power  of  life  and  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
bis  decision.  This  power,  however,  continued  only 
for  the  space  of  six  months,  even  although  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  thai  time  except  in 
extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  ?f  Cainillus,  for  Syl- 
la  and  Cesar  usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorship  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dic- 
tator usually  resigned  bis  command  whenever  be  bad 
effected  the  business  for  which  be  had  been  created : 
thus,  Q.  Cincinnalus  and  Mamercus  *£milius  abdica- 
ted the  dictatorship  on  the  16th  day  ;  Q.  Servilius  on 
the  8th  day.  Another  check  on  the  dictator's  power 
was,  that  he  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the 
people.  He  could  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy  ;  a  law 
which  was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
(Lie.,  Epit.,  19.)  Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  without  the  permission  of  the  people.  The 
principal  check,  however,  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of 
power  was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for 
his  conduct  when  he  resigned  his  office.  The  dicta- 
tor was  not  created  by  the  sutfroges  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates,  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  named  as  dictator  whatever  person  of 
consular  dignity  he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did, 
after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Sometimes  the  senate  itself  appointed  the  dic- 
tator, and  in  some  instances  he  was  elected  by  the 
comitia.  The  dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-four 
lictors,  with  the  fasces  and  seeuris,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  as  many  as  the  two  consuls  together.  The  wri- 
ters on  Roman  antiquities,  and  especially  Dr.  Adam, 
assert,  that  the  dictator  was  attended  by  twenty-four 
lictors  with  the  fasces  and  stcuris  even  in  the  city. 
In  this  they  appear  to  have  erred.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
tells  us,  in  his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  was  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lictors ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  au- 
thority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epitome  of  the  89th 
book  of  Livy,  that  Svlla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twen- 
ty-four lictors,  had  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed :  "  SylU,  dictator  foetus,  quod  nemo  quidem  un- 
quam  fecerat,  rum  faicibus  viginh  quotum  proecssit." 
—At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  only  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  but  afterward  (B.C.  356)  from  the  plebeians 
also.  After  his  appointment  he  nominated  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  (Magtsltr  Equitum),  who  commanded 
under  him.  Sometimes,  however,  a  master  of  the 
horse  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator  by  the  senate, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  people.  It  was  only  when  the 
state  was  menaced  by  a  sudden  danger  from  within 
or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside 
at  the  elections  m  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls  were 
abroad ;  and  also  on  some  other  public  solemnities. 
(Lie.,  7,  3  — Id  ,  8,  18,  el  23.)  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  beforo  Sylia,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 


|  disused,  but   in  dangerous  emergencies  the  eor><oh» 
were  armed  with  dictatorial  power.    This  office,  to  re- 
spectable and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, became  odious  by  the  usurpations  of  Sylla  am* 
Cesar;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  Utter,  the  Roman 
senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Autony,  passed  a 
decree,  which  forbade  a  dictator's  being  ever  after  ap- 
pointed at  Rome.   Augustus  declined  the  office,  though 
offered  to  him  by  the  people  {Suet.,  Aug.,  62),  ar.d  the 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperors 
of  Rome. — These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the 
Roman  dictators;  but  in  Nicbohr*s  Roman  History 
we  find  other  views  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  shad 
briefly  advert.    According  to  him,  the  dictatorship 
was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  introduced  from  the  I  .at  ins 
among  the  Romans.    The  object  of  the  Roman  dic- 
tatorship was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  es- 
tablish the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians  ; 
for  the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  the 
sentence  of  the  consuls,  not  from  that  of  the  dictator. 
The  later  Romans  bad  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  ancient  constitution.    Dio  Caa 
sius  is  in  error  when  (without  excepting  the  pain- 
clans)  he  asserts,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  dictator,  and  that  he  could  con- 
demn knights  and  senators  to  death  without  trtaL 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error  when  be  says  that  the  dic- 
tator decided  on  every  measure  sccordmg  to  his  own 
pleasure.    It  is  incorrect  to  suppose,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  dictator  in  all  cases  rested  with  ono  of  the 
consuls  ;  for  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  as 
that  of  the  dictator  was)  could  never  have  been  in- 
trusted to  a  single  person.    The  pontifical  books  have 
preserved  so  much  aa  this,  that  the  dictator  was  nouu- 
nated  by  the  senate,  and  that  the  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people.    As  the  plebeians  increased  in 
power,  the  dictatorship  was  seldom  required,  and  then 
only  for  mattera  of  less  importance,  and  in  such  cases 
the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls.    For  a  general 
sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  consult  Creuzer,  R, tm. 
Anhq.,  p.  231,  scqq. — Ntebukr,  Rom.  Hutt.,  vol.  1,  p. 
495,  stqq.,  Cambr.  transl. 

Dictk,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  called 
SctJua,  and  also  Lasthi,  next  In  height  to  Mount  Ida. 
and  covered  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  with 
snow  ;  whence  it  is  denominated  by  Slrabo,  Plnov,  and 
Ptolemy,  "the  White  Mountain."  (Strata,  338. — 
Compare  Athenaus,  9,  p.  376.)  It  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  have  obtained  its  name  from  Dictynoa,  a 
nymph  of  Crete,  who  is  supposed  first  to  have  invented 
hunting-nets  (oVxrva),  and  to  have  been  called  Dwtyo- 
na  on  that  account,  having  been  before  named  Bri.o- 
martis.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  v.  197.)  Strabo, 
however,  censures  Callimachua  for  his  false  derivation 
of  the  name.  According  to  another  account,  she 
plunged  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  Minna,  who 
pursued  her,  and  was  caught  in  a  fisherman**  net. 
This  mountain  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  hence 
he  was  called  Dicteeus,  as  well  as  from  a  cave  which 
was  there,  in  which  be  had  been  concealed  from  Sal- 
urn.  (Virgil,  Georg.,4,  149.)  Crete  was  sometimes 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Dictata  area.  ( Vrry.,  ACn  . 
3.  171.) 

Dictykwa.  a  nymph  of  Crete.    (Via*.  Dicte.) 

DlCTYNNVBUM,  or    DlCTAMNUM    PrOMONTOBICN.  a 

promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Crete, 
towards  the  northwest.  This  promontory,  answering 
to  the  Paacum  Promontonum  of  Ptolemy,  forms  the 
termination  of  a  chain  called  Tityrus  by  Strabo  (499). 
On  its  summit  was  placed  a  celebrated  temple  of  tbu 
nymph  Brilomartis  or  Dictynna.  (Diod.  Stc,  6,  76. 
— Mela.  2.  7.)  The  aite  of  the  temple  now  bears  the 
name  of  Magny.  {Cramer's  Ane,  Gretce,  voL  3,  p. 
365.) 

Dictvs,  I.  a  Cretan,  said  to  have  accompanied  Ido- 
mencus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  written  a  * 
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jt  *J  that  contest.  This  work,  according  to  the  ae- 
caaant  uui  has  conic  down  to  us,  was  discovered  in  the 
of  Nero,  in  a  tomb  near  Cnossus,  which  wss  laid 
b*  ru  earthquake.  It  was  written  in  Phetnicisn, 
sad  translated  uuo  Greek  by  one  Eupraxtdcs  or  Praxis. 
Ttm  Greek  translation  has  not  reached  our  times,  but 
a*  bare  remaining  the  Latin  version  of  Q.  Scptunius, 
■  bo  l>vni  in  the  tune  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  and 
ro  mat  of  CunsUntine.  Scioppius  (Paradox.  £4/. 
£>  ,  5)  makes  tutu  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
v  oroeJioa  Nepos,  an  assumption  which  the  style  of 
^eptiaaies  most  clearly  disproves.  The  work  of  Scp- 
uavm*  contains  the  first  five  books,  with  an  abridgment 
of  tbe  remainder. — The  Pbcentcian  part  of  this  story 
ass  been  very  ably  refuted  by  Pcnxonius,  in  his  Dim- 
ttruito  de  Historic  BtlU  Troyani,  qua  thetyos  Crt- 
trasu  su—cit  pra/ert.  Grata..".  The  real  author  was 
Eusraxide*  or  Praxis,  and  the  whole  affair  was  got  up 
(s  lanpoae  upon  Nero,  who  was  at  that  lime  on  a  visit 
10  Acbata.  What  added  to  the  deception  was,  that 
5.e  did  actually  take  place  in  Crete  at  this 
(/Visen.,  Dum  ,  $5.)  Although  this 
oot  merit  the  confidence  which  its  fabr> 
»t*hed  to  produce,  it  is  still  not  without  inter- 
est (or  ibo*e  who  pursue  the  study  of  antiquity,  since 
n  contains  many  things  derived  from  books  which  no 
jonjrrr  ecul.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Smida, 
17U2,  in  4to  and  8to.  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
of  Perrsouius.  (Fabric  ,  BtU  Lot..  1,  6,  p. 
lU  —Bikr,  Gcsck.  Horn.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  465,  re?.) 
—II.  A  brother  of  Porydecles,  king  of  Seriphus,  made 
aoaarch  of  the  island,  in  place  of  the  latter,  by  Pers- 
caa    {  Vtd.  Danae.) 

Dim  a  Lkx,  de  Sumpttbus,  by  Didius,  A  U.C.  610. 
k  hsniied  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  gocata,  and  ordained  that  the  sumptuary  lawn 
extended  to  all  the  Italians,  and  that  not 
the  master  of  (be  feast,  but  also  the  guetts,  should 
a  penalty  for  their  offence.    (Macrob.,  Sat., 


X.  13  ) 

Dioics,  Jaltaxrua,  of  a  family  originally  from  Me- 
aSataanm  ( Jfi/an),  and  grandson  of  Salvius  Julianus,  a 
celebrated  joriet,  was  bom  about  A.D.  138.  He  was 
Mutated  fcrv  Domitia  Lucdla,  the  mother  of  Marcus 

to  important  offices,  was 


quaestor,  prsrtor,  and  governor  of  Belgic 
Gaul,  and,  having  defeated  the  Cbauci,  obtained  the 
consulship.    He  was  afterward  sent  as  governor  to 
L'-ttwba,  and  next  to  Germania  Inferior.  Under 
Cotaaaodaa  he  was  governor  of  Bithvnia :  on  his  return 
to  Roane  he  lived  in  luxury  and  debsuchery,  being 
easrsauusly  rich.    After  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  A.D. 
IB,  the  em?  to  riant  having  pot  up  the  empire  at  auc- 
osa.  DkdiBa  proceeded  to  their  camp,  and  bid  against 
Ssistf  uiiu«.  ihe  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was 
10  suWe  hit  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius 
bj-va«j  b*d  highest,  and  having  been  proclaimed,  was 
Uicn  be  the  coWtere  into  Rome.    The  senate,  with 
Ms  saaal  servility,  acknowledged  him  emperor,  but  the 
people  opentv  showed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  loaded 
b..  m-.-.h  abuse  and  imprecations  in  the  circus,  when 
tc  »►«•  »-*-d  at  the  solemn  games  which  were  customary 
ss  the  oecacsoo  of  a  new  reign.    He  is  said  to  have 
»»rr*  these  mauUs  with  patience,  and  to  have  behaved 
^'o/tther  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
"«fi    Three  generals,  at  the  head  of  their  respective 
W>;*a.  refaeed  to  acknowledge  the  nomination  of  the 
r^oruos :  Peacennius  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the 
East;  Septi ranis  Severus.  10  Illyricum;  end  Claudius 
AiVaos  in  Britain.    Severus  being  proclaimed  Au- 
by  bis  troops,  marched  upon  Rome,  and  found 
ccwMitioo  upon  the  road,  as  the  towns  and  garri- 
a»  »{|  declared  (or  him.    The  pratortans  themselves 
twuok  l>;diue,  and  the  senate  readily  pronounced  his 
and  proclaimed  Severus  emperor.    A  party 
way  into  the  palace,  and  dis- 


regarding the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  offered  to  re- 
nounce she  empire,  cut  off  his  head.  He  bad  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  (Sparhanut,  Vtt.  Did.  Jul.— Die 
Cars.,  Epit  Lib.,  73.) 

Dido  (called  also  Elista),  was  daughter  of  Beloe 
II.,  king  of  Tyre,  and  stater  of  Pygmalion.  According 
to  Justin  (18,  5),  the  Tynans,  on  the  desth  of  Belus, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Pygmalion,  though  still  quite 
young,  and  Dido  married  Acerbas,  her  maternal  uncle, 
who  was  priest  of  Hercules,  an  office  next  to  that  of 
king.  Acerbas  waa  possessed  of  great  treasures, 
which,  dreading  Pygmalion's  covetous  disposition  when 
the  latter  had  attained  to  manhood,  be  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  conceal.  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
wealth,  assassinated  him  while  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  gnef.  quitted  her  brother's  kingdom. 
The  tyrant,  to  prevent  her  final  escape  with  the  treas- 
ures of  Acerbas,  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  her 
to  return  to  Tyre.  Dido  apparently  assented,  but  look 
the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  the  ves- 
sel, in  the  presence  of  those  whom  Pygmalion  had 
sent  to  her,  several  bales  filled  with  sand,  which  the 
told  them  contained  the  treasures.  When  they  were 
out  at  sea,  she  compelled  ber  attendants  to  threw  these 
bales  into  the  sea ;  and  then  representing  to  thoto 
who  had  come  from  the  monarch,  the  instant  death 
that  awaited  them  if  tbey  presented  themselves  before 
him  without  the  expected  treasures,  snd  that  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  should  induce  them  to  become  ber 
companions  in  search  of  some  settlement,  in  which 
they  might  find  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  Pyg- 
malion, she  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  her  fortunes. 
Large  numbers  of  the  chief  men  (itnatorum  agmina), 
with  whom  the  time  had  previously  been  agreed  upon, 
thereupon  joined  her  party.  She  sailed  first  to  Cyprus, 
where  the  pnest  of  Jupiter  and  his  whole  family,  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  added  themselves  to 
the  expedition.  Taking  these  along  with  her,  and  alto 
eighty  Cvprian  maidens,  whom  she  carried  off  from  the 
shore  of  the  island,  she  sailed  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ments, and  lsnded  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Not  being 
allowed  by  (he  inhabitants  a  more  extensive  grant  of 
land  than  what  could  be  covered  with  a  bulla  hide. 
Dido  evaded  this  jealous  concession,  by  cutting  the 
hide  into  small  slips,  and  enclosing  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  ground.  The  space  thus  enclosed  was  hence 
called  dyrra,  from  the  Greek  Bvpoa,  "  a  fate."  (  Kid., 
however,  Byrsa.)  Here  the  first  settlement  was  made, 
and  at  the  city  gradually  increased  around,  and  Car- 
thago arose,  Bvrta  became  the  citadel  of  the  place. 
When  the  Phoenician  colony  had  established  itself, 
Iarbss,  king  of  Mauritania,  sought  the  hand  of  Dido 
in  marriage,  and  threatened  war  in  case  of  refusal. 
Her  subjects  thereupon  importuning  her  to  save  them 
from  this  formidable  enemy,  she  demanded  three 
months  for  consideration.  Daring  this  intervsl  she 
caused  a  large  pile  to  be  erected,  as  if  for  tbe  purpose 
of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  tbe  monea  of 
Acerbas,  and,  having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a  dag- 
ger into  ber  heart.  This  action  procured  for  her,  it  re 
said,  the  name  of  Dido,  or  "  heroine,"  her  previous 
name  having  been  Elisaa.  (But  consult  remarks  st 
the  close  of  this  article.) — From  this  narrative  of  Jus- 
tin's we  find  many  deviations  in  Virgil.  The  poet  se- 
at grit  to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  name  of  Dido  and 
Elissa.  Acerbas  is  the  Sicheus  of  Virgil ;  and  the 
latter  state*  that  Pygmalion,  after  having  alain  Sicheua, 
long  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido :  that  it  waa  re- 
vealed to  her  by  the  ahade  of  Sicheus,  who  st  the 
same  time  discovered  to  her  the  spot  where  his  treas- 
ures were  concealed,  snd  urged  her  to  seek  her  own 

I  safety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctions  the  story,  that  tbe 
Carthaginians,  when  making  a  foondstion  for  their  city, 
dug  up  the  head  of  a  horse,  which  waa  regarded  aa  a 

I  presage  of  future  greatness ;  a  story  which  Bochart 
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considers  to  have  arisen  from  the  word  Ckueabe  (one  of 
the  names  of  Carthage),  signifying  alsoT  in  Punic, 
•«  th*  head  of  a  horse."  (Geog.  Sacr.,  col.  471,  683. 
743.)  But  the  point  on  which  the  Manluan  poet  and 
the  historians  most  essentially  differ,  is  the  manner  of 
Dido's  death.  Virgil  attributes  this  to  grief  on  her  be- 
ing abandoned  by  Apneas,  whom  she  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived when  wrecked  on  her  coast.  Opinions  vary 
also  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido's  death  ;  but  it  ia  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  she  lived  some  centuries  later  thsn 
the  Trojan  hero.  Her  subjects,  after  her  death,  paid 
her  divine  honours. — The  whole  .question  relative  to 
Dido  is  discussed  by  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to 
the  fourth  /Eneid.  He  divides  the  earlier  history  of 
Carthage  into  three  epochs  :  the  first  commences  fifty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  the  second,  173  years 
after  the  former;  ana  the  third,  190  years  still  later. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  third  epoch  he  make* 
Dido  (o  have  flourished,  and  to  have  improved,  not, 
however,  to  have  founded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
isted long  before. — On  the  episode  of  Dido,  as  intro- 
duced by  Virgil  into  bis  J^neid,  Dunlop  (History 
Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  167)  has  the  following  remarks : 
*'  Our  poet  has  just  so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient 
traditions  as  to  give  probability  to  hia  narration,  and 
to  support  it  by  the  prisea  /idea  facto.  He  wrote, 
however,  at  such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  events 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  hia  poem,  and  the 
event*  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he  could  de- 
part from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  point  was  one 
of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhapa  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  waa 
the  violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his 
countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  was  so  knowing  in  an- 
cient histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as 
addressed  by  Dido  to  ..Eneas." — In  giving  the  narra- 
tive of  Dido,  we  have  given  also  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  assigned  by  some  of  the  ancient  writers. 
The  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
one.  Dido  neither  denotes  "  the  heroine."  as  Servius 
maintains  (ad  Mn.,  4,  36),  and  as  we  have  already 
given  it ;  nor  "  the  man-slayer"  (avdpofovoe),  as  Eu- 
etsthius  pretends  (compare  Bochart.  col.  746);  nor 
"  the  wanderer"  (t)  jrAav^rif ),  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  The  name  Dido  means 
nothing  more  than  "  the  beloved"  whether  the  refer- 
ence be  to  Baal  or  to  her  husband  ;  "  amor,  deltcia 
ejus,  sive  Baalis,  aive  mariti."  (Gestntus,  Fkan. 
Mom.,  p.  406.)  The  other  appellation,  Elissa  (more 
correctly,  perhaps,  Elisa),  means  "  the  exulting"  or 
•  "joyous  one"  (Gesen.,  I.  c),  and  not,  as  Bochart 
makes  it,  "the  divine  maidcn.n  (Bochart,  Geogr. 
Sacr.,  col.  472.) 

Diovmaon,  an  artist,  mentioned  in  Virgil.  (JEn., 
6,  369.)   The  name,  of  course,  is  imaginary. 

Didymus,  a  famous  grammarian,  the  son  of  a  seller 
of  fish  at  Alexandre*,  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Antonius  and  Cicero,  B  C.  63,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Macrobius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Sat.,  6, 
22.)  According  to  Atheneu*  (4,  p.  139,  c),  he  pub- 
lished 3500  volumes,  and  had  written  so  much  that  he 
was  called  "  the  forgetter  of  books"  (PifoioXudac).  for 
he  often  forgot  what  he  had  written  himself;  and  also 
"  the  man  with  brazen  bowels"  (jfa^n&rrpor),  from  his 
unwearird  industry.  To  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
his  Writings  given  by  Atheneus,  we  neea  not  much 
regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms  were,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  the  Arisiarchean  school.  He 
wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Aga- 
memnon of  Ion  (Athcn.,  1 1,  p.  418,  d.)  ;  and  also  of 
the  plays  of  Phrynichus  (Id.,  9,  p.  371,  /  );  several 
treatises  against  Juba,  king  of  Maurctania  (Svid.,  s.  v. 
'lofar)  ;  a  oook  on  the  corruption  of  diction  (Athcn.t  9, 


p.  368,  4  ),  Ac.  The  Scholia  Minora  on  Homer  bare 
been  attributed  to  htm,  but  incorrectly,  for  Didymus 
himself  is  quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of 
proverbs  extant  under  the  name  of  Zenobius,  was  partly 
taken  from  a  previous  collection  made  by  Didymus  ; 
and  about  aixty  fragments  of  bis  fifteen  books  on  agri- 
culture are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Caaaianus 
Bussus. 

Dibspitsi,  *  name  given  to  Jupiter  aa  "  the  Father 
of  Light."    (  Kid.  Jupiter  ) 

DigbntIa,  a  small  stream,  watering  the  vale  of  Us- 
tica,  near  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Horace.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  along  its  banks 
The  modern  name  ia  La  Liccnza.  (Horat.,  EpU.,  1. 
18,  104.)^ 

Dinabchcs,  one  of  the  ten  Greek  orators,  for  the 
explanation  of  whose  oration*  Harpocration  compiled 
hia  lexicon.    He  was  a  Coriulhian  by  birth,  but  set- 
tled st  Athens,  and  became  intimate  with  Theephraa- 
tus  and  Demetrius  Phalereua.    Dionyaiua  of  Halicar- 
nassus  fixes  his  birth  at  B  C.  361.    The  time  of  bis 
highest  reputation  was  after  the  death  of  Alexsnder. 
when  Demosthenes  ami  other  great  orators  were  dead 
or  banished.    He  seems  to  have  got  his  living  by  wri- 
ting speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them,  and 
he  carried  on  apparently  a  profitable  business  in  this 
way.    Having  always  been  a  friend  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  he  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
sgainst  the  democracy,  and  withdrew  to  Cbalcis  id 
Euboea.    He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Athens  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years. 
On  his  return,  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  his 
money  back  with  him,  lodged  with  one  Proxenua,  an 
Athenian,  a  friend  of  his,  who.  however,  if  the  story  be 
true,  proved  to  be  a  knave,  and  robbed  the  old  man  of 
hia  money,  or.  at  leest,  colluded  with  the  thieves.  Di- 
narchus brought  an  action  against  him,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  hie,  made  his  appearance  in  s  court  of  jus- 
tice.   The  charge  against  Proxenus,  which  is  drawr 
up  with  a  kind  of  legal  formality,  is  preserved  by  Dio- 
nysius  of  Hslicamassus.    Of  the  numerous  orations 
of  Dinsrchus,  only  three  remain,  and  these  are  not  en- 
titled to  any  very  high  praise.    One  of  them  is  against 
Demosthenes,  touching  the  affair  of  Harpalus.  Dio- 
nysius  passes  rather  a  severe  judgment  on  Dinarchus. 
He  considers  him  merely  an  imitator  of  Lysias,  Hy- 
pendes,  and  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeeding, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  copying  the  several  styles  of 
these  three  great  orators,  yet  failing,  aa  all  copiers 
from  models  must  fail,  in  that  natural  expression  sad 
charm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  ongunsiity. 
The  extant  orations  of  Dinsrchus  are  found  in  the 
uaual  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.    (Dion.  Hal.,  de 
Dinar  eh.  Jud.—Op.,  ed.  Heiske,  vol  6,  p.  629.  srff.) 

Dinuymus  or  a  (orum),  I.-a  mountain  of  Gamtia  ia 
Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Peasiiios, 
while  Sua  bo  says  that  the  city  lay  upon  it  The  latter 
writer  names  it  Dindymns,  which  is  generally  Iciiotved 
by  subsequent  geographers.  Mannert  however,  con- 
siders the  true  name  to  have  been  D»dyin«s,  from  the 
Greek  AtAvfioc  (twin),  and  supposes  this  appellation  to 
hare  been  given  to  it  from  its  double  summit.  One 
of  these  summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis ;  and  on 
this,  according  to  Pauaaniua,  Atys  was  buried.  Man- 
nert makes  Dihdymus  to  have  been  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  mountains  known  by  the  name 
of  Olympus,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the 
mountsin  named  Olympus  nesr  Prusa  in  Bitbyrua.  nor 
with  another  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which  the  Tobs- 
toboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist  the  proconsul 
Manlius.  The  whole  march  of  the  Roman  army,  as 
described  by  Livy,  shows  that  the  kst-meotionrd 
mountain  lay  about  ten  geographical  miles  north*  c*i 
of  Ancyra.  The  goddess  Cyhtle  was  worshipped  at 
Pcssinu*  and  on  Mount  Dtndymus,  and  hence  was 
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uffrd  iMubfrntme.  (Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  toI.  6, 
1, €3l ) — II-  A  mountain  in  tbe  island  of  Cyxicus,  and 
mr-rhanging  the  city.  It  hid  on  its  •utnmit  a  temple, 
Mid  u>  have  been  erected  by  tbe  Argonauts  in  honour 
tfCybtta.   (Sfrnoo,  575.) 

Dtaia.  a  town  of  Gallia  Nsrbonensis,  and  the  oap- 
jm  of  the  Bodwnuci.  lu  name  is  said  to  be  of  Cel- 
iic  orujta.  being  derived  from  din,  water,  and  ta.  hot, 
m  called  from  too  thermal  wsters  at  the  distance  of  a 
^ oarier  of  a  league  from  it.  It  is  now  Dtgnt.  (Com- 
pos Mannert,  Geogr.,  toI.  3,  p.  106.) 

DisocaiTKs,  a  very  celebrated  Macedonian  archi- 
tect, who  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athoa  into  a  statue  of 
Asunder.  (Vtd.  Athoa,  at  the  close  of  the  article.) 
Tot  monarch  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  employed  him  in 
antral  works  of  art.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  directed 
La  ta  construct  a  temple  for  his  queen  Arsinoe,  after 
ma death ;  and  the  intention  was  to  have  the  ceding  of 
I  wrtaee,  and  tbe  atalue  of  iron,  in  order  that  the  lat- 
br  aught  ap}»ear  to  bo  suapended  in  the  air.  The 
wail  of  the  artist  himself  frustrated  tbe  undertaking 
(Play.  34,  14.) 

DisorrtiTsa,  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  Pla- 
tan* school,  tbe  brother  of  Menechares,  and  disciple 
sf  Plato.  Pursuing  the  steps  of  his  brother,  who  am- 
sited  the  tueory  of  tbe  conic  sections,  Dinoetrates  is 
wi  to  hive  made  many  mathematical  discoveries; 
b»  a*  i*  particularly  distinguished  as  tbe  inventor  of 
Vat  rsedra/ra.  Montucla,  however,  observes,  that 
taut  is  some  reason  for  ascribing  the  original  inven- 
uio  of  thu  curve  to  H  iiipias  of  Elea,  an  ingenious  phi- 
hssoher  and  geometer  contemporary  with  Socrates. 
[frvUt,  Comment,  in  EucL,  3,  A.—Papptu,  Colt. 
Mttk ,  4,  prop.  35. ) 

bociii,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  tbe  birthplace,  ac- 
coding  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  Its  ruins 
ir  bmt  the  modern  Narema. 

DaKirruKordLls,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  called  bo 
b  bsooor  of  Dioclesian,  and  supposed  by  Mannert 
{Gt*p-,  voL  7,  p.  479)  to  have  been  identical  with 
Mb. 

DtocLrmses,  Caioa  Valerius  Jovius,  a  cele- 
r-ii«J  Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obscure  family  in 
Uiaabs,  at  the  town  of  Dioclea  or  Doc  lea,  from 
*bxb  town  be  derived  bis  first  name,  which  was 
pwsssif  Doc  les,  afterward  lengthened  to  the  more 
btneanajos  Greek  form  of  Diocles,  and  at  length, 
afar  su  acce»*jon  to  the  empire,  to  the  Roman  form 
«f  Dweleuanoa.    He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
ui#t  she  patnetan  name  of  Valerius.    Some,  how- 
ntf,  tuakr  hint  to  have  been  born  at  Salona.  His 
bra  year  also  is  differently  given.    The  common 
sreswa  «ya  345  A.D.,  but  other  statementa  make 
han  Kn  yean  older.     He  was  first  a  common  soldier, 
t>7  merit  and  &ueeeaw  gradually  rose  to  rank.  At 
at  coBtafwemeol  of  bis  career,  and  while  he  occn- 
sW  aotoe  inferior  pott,  it  la  said  that  a  Drunless, 
n  »no*e  tiou»e  he  lodged,  upbraided  him  with  covet- 
wwif«,  ie  whom  be  jocosely  replied,  "  I  shall  be 
aws  ?et*f«»us  when  I  am  emperor."    "  You  are  jo- 
bs*." replied  the  Dmidess  ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  in  good 
«n#»t,  Uut  you  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  you 
an*  kitted  a  boar/*    This  circumstance  is  caid  to 
««  aecerred  in  the  city  of  Tongrct,  and  present  bish- 
opry W  Luge. — Dtoclesian  served  in  Gaul,  in  Mania, 
sasn  Proboa,  and  was  present  at  the  canqtaign  against 
HpfMaiu.  when  Cams  perished  in  so  mysterious  a 
■saser    He  commanded  the  household  or  imperial 
My^uard  when  young  Numerianus,  the  son  of  Ca- 
*X  «as  secretly  put  to  death  by  A  per,  his  fatber-in- 
«*,  vaile  travelling  in  a  close  litter  on  account  of  ill- 
sa  the  return  of  tbe  army  from  Persia.  The 
**a  o\  Numerianus  being  discovered,  after  several 
is*,  ay  i  be  soldiers,  near  C  ha  Iced  on,  they  arrested 
***».  and  proclaimed  Dioclesian  emperor,  who,  ad- 
iht  army  from  his  tnbcral  in  the 


protested  his  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianus, 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  his 
sword  into  his  body.  Tbe  new  emperor  observed  to 
a  friend  that  he  had  now  "killed  the  boar/'  punning 
on  the  word  Aper,  which  means  a  boar,  and  alluding 
to  the  prediction  of  the  Druideas.  Dioclesian,  in  fact, 
self-composed  and  strong-minded  in  other  respects, 
was  all  his  life  an  anxious  believer  in  divination,  which 
superstition  led  him  probably  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
iahment  upon  Aper  with  hia  own  hands.  He  made 
his  solemn  entry  into  Nicomedia  in  September,  284 
A.D.,  and  afterwsrd  chose  this  town  for  his  favourite 
residence  Carinue,  the  other  son  of  Cams,  having 
collected  a  force,  to  oppose  Dioclesian,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Margium  in  Mcesia,  where  tbe  soldiers  of  Cari- 
nus had  the  advantage  at  first,  but  Carinua  himself 
having  been  slsin  by  one  of  his  own  officers,  both  ar- 
mies joined  in  acknowledging  Dioclesian  emperor, 
A.D.  385.  Dioclesian  was  generous  after  bis  victory, 
and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  there  were  no 
executions,  proscriptions,  or  confiscations  of  property  ; 
be  even  retained  most  of  the  officers  of  Carinus.it. 
their  places.  Dioclesian,  on  assuming  the  imperial 
power,  found  the  empire  assailed  in  various  quarters, 
but  his  talents  snd  energy  soon  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting these  evils.  In  the  year  386,  be  chose  his  old 
friend  Maximian,  a  brave,  but  rude  snd  uncultivated 
soldier,  as  bis  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  it  is  to 
the  credit  of  both  that  the  latter  continued  ever  after 
faithful  to  Dioclesian,  and  willing  to  follow  his  advice. 
Maximian  was  ststioned  in  Gaul,  and  on  tbe  German 
frontier,  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dioclesian  resided  chiefly 
in  the  East,  to  watch  the  Persians,  though  he  appears 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  tbe  early  part  of  his  reign. 
After  the  Ispse  of  a  few  years,  Dioclesian  thought  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  invasions  and  revolts  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  colleagues.  On  the  1st  March,  392,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  391,  he  appointed  Galerius  a  Cesar,  and 
Maximian,  at  the  same  time,  adopted,  on  his  part, 
Constantius  Chlorus.  The  two  Ca*sars  repudiated 
their  respective  wives ;  Galerius  msrried  Valeria,  Die- 
clesian's  daughter,  and  Constantius  married  Theodora, 
daughter  of  Maximian.  The  two  Ccsars  remained 
subordinate  to  the  two  Augusti,  though  each  of  the 
four  waa  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  ol 
the  empire.  Dioclesian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and 
Egypt ;  Maximian  bad  Italy  and  Africa  ;  Galenua, 
Thraco  and  Illyricum;  and  Constantius,  Gaul  and 
Spsin.  But  it  was  rather  an  administrative  than  s 
political  division.  At  the  bead  of  the  edicts  of  each 
prince  were  put  the  names  of  all  four,  beginning  with 
that  of  Dioclesian.  Dioclesian  resorted  to  this  ar- 
rangement probably  as  much  for  reasons  of  internal  as 
of  external  policy.  By  fixing  upon  four  colleagues, 
one  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  each 
having  his  army,  and  all  mutually  checking  ono  an- 
other, Dioclesian  put  a  atop  to  military  insolence  and 
anarchy.  The  empire  was  no  longer  put  up  for  ssle ; 
this  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was  effectually 
cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that  of  dis- 
putes and  wars  between  the  various  sharers  of  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  was  a  sinad  danger,  and  ono 
which  did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Dioclesian  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  Writers  have  been  very  free  of 
their  censure  upon  this  emperor,  for  parcelling,  as  they 
call  it,  the  empire  ;  but  this  was  the  only  chance  there 
was  of  preventing  its  crumbling  to  pieces.  Italy  and 
Homo,  in  particular,  lost  by  the  change  :  they  no  long- 
er monopolized  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world ; 
but  the  other  provinces  gained  by  this. — The  new 
Cs?sars  justified  Dioclesian's  expectations.  Success- 
ful wars  were  waged  in  different  quarters  of  (he  em- 
pire ;  and  though  Galerius  at  first  met  with  a  defeat 
from  Nsrses,  king  of  Persis,  yet,  in  the  following 
year,  he  gave  the  Persians  a  terrible  overthrow.  N» 
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sued  for  peace,  which  was  granted  by  Dioclesian, 
on  condition  of  the  Peruana  giving  up  all  the  territory 
on  the  right  or  western  bunk  ot  tho  Tigris.  This 
pence  was  concluded  in  297,  and  lasted  forty  years. 
At  the  same  tune,  Dioclesian  marched  into  Egypt 
against  Achillanis,  whom  he  besieged  in  Alezandrea, 
which  he  took  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  when  the 
usurper  and  his  chief  adherents  were  put  to  death. 
Dioclesian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on  this  oonaaion 
with  unusual  sternness,  several  towns  of  Egypt,  among 
others  Busins  and  Coptos,  bemg  destroyed.  For 
several  years  after  this  the  empire  enjoyed  repose,  and 
Dioclesian  and  his  colleagues  were  chiefly  employed 
in  framing  laws  and  administrative  regulations,  and  in 
constructing  forts  on  the  frontiers.  Dioclesian  kept 
•  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  he  em- 
bellished with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
MBximian  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Thcr- 
ine  at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still 
bear  Diocleaian's  name,  and  which  contained,  besides 
the  baths,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  other  establish- 
ments.— In  February,  303,  Dioclesian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be 
pulled  down,  their  sacred  books  to  be  bunted,  and  all 
Christians  to  be  dismissed  from  offices  civil  or  military ; 
with  other  penalties,  exclusive,  however,  of  death. 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  measure. 
It  is  known  that  Galerius  had  always  been  hostile  to 
the  Chriatians,  while  Dioclesian  had  openly  favoured 
them,  and  had  employed  them  In  his  armies  and  about 
his  person,  and  Euscbius  speaks  of  the  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  protection  which  they  enjoyed  under  his 
reign.  They  had  churches  in  most  towns,  and  one 
at  Nicomcdia.  in  particular,  under  the  eye  of  the  cm- 
poror.  Just  before  the  edict  was  issued,  Galerius  had 
repaired  to  Nicomcdia  to  induce  Dioclesian  to  pro 
scribe  the  Christians.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind 
with  reports  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  and,  aided 
by  the  artifices  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  was  at  last 
but  loo  successful.  The  barbarities  that  followed 
upon  the  issuing  of  the  edict  above  referred  to  are 
utterly  inconceivable.  Malicious  ingenuity  was  racked 
to  the  utmost  to  devise  tortures  for  the  persecuted  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  For  the  space  of  ten  years  did  this 
persecution  rage  with  scarcely  mitigated' horrors ;  and 
such  multitudes  were  massacred  in  all  parts  of  the 
empire,  that  at  last  the  imperial  murderers  ventured 
to  erect  a  triumphal  column,  bearing  the  barbarously 
boastful,  yet  false  inscription,  that  they  had  extin- 
guished the  Christian  name  and'  superstition,  and  re- 
stored the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and 
splendour.  This  was  the  last  persecution  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Dioclesian.  Rut,  as  the  persecution  raged  with  most 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  rule  of  Galerius, 
and  as  he  continued  it  for  several  vears  after  Dio- 
cletian's abdication,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called  the  Galerian  persecution. — In  November,  303, 
Dioclesian  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  and  Maximian 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  followed  by  festive 
games.  This  was  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  saw. 
The  populace  of  that  city  complained  of  the  economy 
of  Dioclesian  on  that  occasion,  and  so  offended  hun  by 
their,  jibes  and  sarcasms,  that  he  left  Rome  abruptly, 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  very  cold  weather.  A 
long  illness  ensued,  which  confined  him  at  Nicomedia  ; 
and,  soon  after  his  recovery,  he  was  visited  by  Galerius, 
who  persuaded  and  almost  forcrd  him  to  abdicate 
According  to  others,  however,  Dioclesian  did  it  spon- 
taneously. Setting  off  for  Salona,  in  Dalmatia,  he 
built  himself,  near  this  place,  an  extensive  palace  by 
the  seashore,  in  which  he  lived  for  the  rest  of  his  life, 
respected  by  the  other  emperors,  without  cares  and 
without  regret.  At  the  same  time  that  Dioclesian  ab- 
dicated at  Nicomedia,  Maximian,  according  to  an 
between  them,  performed  a  simUar 
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ny  at  Milan.  Mirimian  retired  to  his  seat  in  Locania 
but,  not  being  endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Dioclesian, 
he  tried  some  time  after  to  recover  hia  former  power, 
and  wrote  to  his  old  colleague  to  induce  him  to  do  the 
same.  "  Were  you  but  to  come  to  Salona,"  answer- 
ed Dioclesian,  '*  and  see  the  vegetables  which  I  raise 
in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you  would  no  long- 


er talk  to  me  of  empire."  Dioclesian  died  in  313. 
surviving  his  abdication  about  nine  years. — He 
among  the  most  distinguished  emperors  of  Rome  ; 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  being,  upon  the  whole,  pros- 
perous for  the  empire  and  creditablo  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wanlcnly  cruel, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  mercy  was  n3t  a 
virtue.  His  conduct  after  his  abdication  shows  that 
hia  was  no  common  mind.  The  chief  charge  against 
him  is  his  haughtiness  in  introducing  the  Oriental  cer- 
emonial of  prostration  into  the  Roman  court.  The 
Christian  writers,  and  especially  I^actantius,  have  *  no- 
ken  unfavourably  of  him  ;  but  Laclantius  cannot  be 
implicitly  trusted.  (Evtrop.,  9,  19,  ttqo — Awtl. 
Vict.,  39. — Voptsc.  Conn.,  15. — Paneg.  Maxim  — 
Lactant.,  de  mart,  per  sec,  8,  ei  18. — Eustb ,  Ytt. 
Const.,  c.  18,  dec.) 

Diodorus,  I.  an  historian,  sumamed  Siculua,  be- 
cause bom  at  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  and  the  contempo- 
rary of  Julius  Ca*sar  and  Augustus.  Our  principal 
data  for  the  events  of  his  life  are  derived  from  his  own 
work.  In  early  life  he  travelled  into  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  established  himself  at  Rome, 
where  he  published  s  general  history,  in  forty  bocks, 
under  (he  title  of  Bt6Xio(fyty  loroptKij,  or  Historical 
Library.  To  this  labour  he  consecrated  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  The  history  comprehended  a  period  of 
1138  years,  besides  the  time  preceding  the  Trojan 
war,  and  was  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Canere  Gal- 
lic war.    His  work  was  written  after  the  death  of  Ca>- 

I  sar.  The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  the  fabulous 
history  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy,  and  of  these,  the 
three  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barbarian  slates,  the 
three  latter  to  the  arctueology  of  the  Greeks.    But  the 

j  historian,  though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  the 
barbarians  in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  an  ac- 
count of  their  manners  and  usages,  and  carries  down 
the  history  of  these  nations  to  a  point  of  time  posterior 
to  the  Trojan  war ;  thus,  in  the  first  book,  he  gives  a 
sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from  the  reign  of  Menes 
to  Amasis.  In  the  eleven  following  books  be  detailed 
the  different  events  which  happened  between  the  Tro- 
jan war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the 
remaining  twenty- three  book*  contained  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  the  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest 
of  Britain.  We  have  only  a  small  part  remaining  of 
thia  vast  compilation,  namely,  the  first  five  books,  then 
from  the  11th  to  the  90th,  both  inclusive,  and  finally 
fragments  of  the  other  books  from  the  6th  to  the  10th 
inclusive,  and  also  of  the  last  twenty  These  rescued 
portions  we  owe  to  Euaehius,  to  John  Makila.  SyncrU 
lus,  and  other  writers  of  the  lower  empire,  who  ba»e 
cited  them  in  the  course  of  their  works  ;  but,  above 
all.  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Extracts  respecting  Ero- 
baasies,"  and  of  the  44  Extracts  respecting  Virtues  aud 
Vices."  We  are  indebted  also  for  a  part  of  ihenj  to 
the  patriarch  Phot  ins,  who  has  inserted  in  his  Myno- 
bihlou  extracts  from  several  of  the  1»ook*,  from  the 
3 1  >t  to  the  33d,  and  from  the  3fith  to  the  38ih  and 
40lh.  Important  additions  have  slso  recently  been 
made  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (As  regards 
the  sources  whence  Diodorus  drew  the  matrnals  of 
his  work,  consult  the  dissertation  of  Heyne,  "  Pr/snf 
ibtts  hitt.  Dioifiri"  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition  >— 
A  great  advantage  possessed  by  Diodorus  over  otoA 
of  the  ancient  historians,  is  hia  indicating  the  order  ol 
time  :  though  it  must  b«  acknowledged,  at  the  taste 
lime,  that  his  chronology  offers  occasional  difficult)**, 
and  often  needs  reducing.    Diodorus,  who  wrots  at 
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Roane,  ar*I  at  a  period  when  the  dominion  of  this 
cm?  exiendcd  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  civilized 
•••rid,  axraoga*  his  narrative  in  accordance  with  the 
{toman  calendar  and  consular  fa»U :  be  frequently 
add*  the  naxnea  of  the  Athenian  arcbooa  that  were 
Now,  at  the  time  when  be  wrote, 


(be  coasula  entered  un  their  ortic 


the  first  of  Jan- 


vary,  whereas,  after  the  adoption  of  the  cycle  of  Me- 
ns*. B.C.  402,  the  Athenian  a  re  bona  commenced  their 
•enns  abuut  the  middle  of  the  year.  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, hanita  himself  to  the  mention  of  those  arcbons 
tnat  catered  upon  their  dutiea  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
sular year,  which  forma  the  basis  of  bis  chronology  : 
Una,  use  even  is  which  took  place  during  the  first  six 
o-ooibs  of  a  year,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  archun 
neauooed  by  him  in  the  preceding  year.  Nor  is  this 
sU  .  uae  diirauon  of  the  consulship  was  that  of  the  Ko- 


whtch,  from  a  very  early  period,  was  made 
to  constat  of  365  days ;  while  the  duration  of  the  ar- 
caoaahip  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  tbo  ir- 
regularity of  the  Athenian  calendar  and  years,  the  lat- 
ter Oeiug  sometimes  354  dsys,  at  other  times  384. 
Thus,  to  cue  only  a  single  iustsnce,  Diodorus  places 
the  death  of  Alexander  tie  Great  in  the  4lh  year  of  tbo 
ll3ck  Olympiad,  a  period  with  which  the  names  of  the 
raosuls  aiao  indicated  by  him  fully  agree ;  whereas,  by 
tte  name  of  the  arc  boo,  be  makes  it  to  be  tho  follow  - 
iag  tear,  the  1st  of  the  114th  Olympiad.  (Compare 
Dtai  ^,17.  113.— Annates  dea  Logtdea,  par  M. 
CiampoUton  Figeae,  vol.  1,  p.  364.)   We  moat  care- 
f»Jy  auend  to  this  point  iu  remodelling  the  chronology 
•f  Lhodoru* — With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of 
the  work  itself,  and  the  merits  of  the  author,  the  moat 
c-cr.  r*at  mn  uiona  have  been  entertained  by  modern 
The  Spanish  scholar  Vivos  called  him  a 
rider ;  aud  Jean  Bodin  accused  bim,  in  no 
term*,  of  ignorance  and  carelessness ;  while, 
•a  the  other  hand,  be  has  been  defended  and  extolled 
by  many  eminent  critics  as  an  accurate  and  able  wri- 
ter.   The  principal  faolt  of  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
been  the  too  great  extent  of  bis  work.    It  was  not 
possible  (or  any  man  living  in  the  time  of  Auguatus  to 
an  unexceptionable  universal  history.   It  is  not, 
,  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  Diodorus,  who  does  not 
to  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should 
base  fallen  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and 
should  have  placed  too  much  reliance  on  authorities 
se—  t  mm  i  fiir  from  trustworthy.   Wherever  be  speaks 
boa  bts  own  observations,  he  may,  perhaps,  generally 
Ue  n  ntd  opon ;  but  when  he  is  compiling  from  the 
wnrngs  of  others,  he  has  shown  little  judgment  in  the 
Moreno*,  and  baa,  in  many  cases,  proved  himself  in- 
capable of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and 
the  true.    We  mast  not  blame  bim  foe  having  given 
a  Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
■  t.;£b  he  describee,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of 
Greek  waters  to  do  so,  and  be  bat  not  erred  so  much 
ui  this  respect  as  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  We 
ase  indebted  to  him,  moreover,  for  many  particulars 
wasrfa,  bat  for  htm,  we  should  never  have  known ;  and 
n.uat  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  last,  and  probs- 
sty  the  moat  valuable,  portion  of  his  works,  as  even 
by  the  fragments  of  them  which  remain  we  are  enabled, 
in  many  place*,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Livy.  The 
stase  of  Diodorus,  though  not  very  pure  or  elegant,  is 
sidir.etitlv  pers picoous,  and  presents  but  few  difficul- 
ty*, except  where  the  MSS.  are  defective,  as  is  fre- 
v^ndy  the  case.    (Schiill,  Hut.  Ut.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p 
77,  seff. — XuJrukr.  Rom.  Gesck,,  vul.  3,  p.  190,  note 
S3? )   The  beat  edition  of  Diodorus  is  that  of  Wes* 
swing.  A  mat.,  2  vols,  fobo,  1746;  reprinted  at  the 
Baari:  preaa  in  11  vols.  8vo,  1793,  with  dissertations 
by  Heyae,  and  notes  and  disputations  by  Eyring. — U. 
A  uove  of  Cart*,  and  disciple  of  the  Megaric  school. 
H?  was  a  great  adept  in  that  species  of  verbal  com- 
tong  the  philosophers  of  his  secL 


It  is  said  that  a  question  was  proposed  to  him  in  the 
presence  of  Ptolemy  Soler,  by  Sulpo,  one  of  bis  fra- 
ternity, which  he  required  tone  to  snswer,  and  on  this 

I  account  he  was  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy,  and  denomina- 
ted Ckronua  {Xpovoc).  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  he 
wrote  a  book  on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  dad  of 
vexation.    He  is  the  reputed  author  of  tbe  famous 

J  sophism  against  motion.  "  If  any  body  bo  moved,  d 
is  moved  cither  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  a  plsci. 

|  where  it  is  not,  for  nothing  can  act  or  suffer  wher* 
it  w  not,  and  therefore  there  'is  no  such  thing  as  mo 
tion  "  Diodorus  was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brill 
ianl  discovery  ;  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  lb* 
surgeon  Who  was  sent  for  kept  bun  for  some  time  u 
torture,  while  he  proved  from  the  philosopher's  owr 
mode  of  reasoning  that  the  bone  could  not  bavs 
moved  out  of  iu  place.  (Sckill.  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  253.)-—  III.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  with  whom 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  peripatetic  school 
terminated.  He  was  a  native  of  1  yre,  and  a  pupd 
of  Crilolaus.  Mention  is  often  made  of  bim  in  the 
select  ions  of  Slobeus,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Cice- 
ro. The  sovereign  good,  according  to  Diodorus,  was 
to  live  in  a  becoming  manner,  free  from  toil  and  care, 
to  ufwx&7iTUC  «<u  xaXut-^v,  or,  vacate  omm  moieatta 
cum  honealaic,  as  Cicero  expresses  it.  (deed.,  2, 42  ) 
—  IV.  An  orator  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of 
Sardis.  He  was  aurnamed  Zones  (Zwdf ).  He  fought 
in  Asia,  and  was  contemporaneous  with  Milhradates 
the  Great,  against  whom  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring. He  defended  himself  successfully.  Nine  of 
his  epigrams  ren.iam.  (Jaeoba,  Coial.  Poet.  Epigram, 
in  Antkol.,  vol.  3,  p.  883  —  Stral.,  627.)— V.  Another 
native  of  Sardis,  who  wrote  historical  works,  odes,  and 
epigrams.  Strsbo  speaks  of  bim  aa  subsequent  to  tbe 
former,  snd  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  his  own. 
(Strab.,  627.)  We  have  one  of  his  epigrams  remain- 
ing.   (Jacoba,  I.  e.) 

Dioobnbs,  I.  a  celebrcted  Cynic  philosopher  of  Si- 
nope.  His  father,  who  was  a  banker,  was  convicted 
of  debasing  tbe  public  coin,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  or,  according  to  another  account,  bis  fa» 
tber  and  himself  were  charged  with  this  offence,  snd 
the  former  was  thrown  into  prison,  while  the  son  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  came  to  Athens.  Here  he 
attached  himself,  as  a  disciple,  to  Antislhenes,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Cynics.  Antislhenes  at  first 
refused  to  admit  him  into  his  house,  and  even  struck 
him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  said,  Strike  me,  Autisthenes,  but  never  shall  you 
find  a  slick  sufficiently  bard  to  remove  me  from  your 
presence,  while  you  apeak  auv thing  worth  bearing. 
Tbe  philosopher  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  be  at  once  admitted  bim  among .  his  scholars. 
Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  charac- 
ter of  bis  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of 
ambition,  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  be 
contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and  by  his  indignation 
against  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak ;  carried  a 
wallet  and  a  staff ;  made  the  porticoes  and  other  pub- 
lic places  bis  habitation ;  and  depended  upon  casual 
contributions  for  bis  daily  bread.  A  friend,  wbom  be 
had  desired  to  procure  him  a  cell,  not  executing  his  order 
so  soon  as  was  expected,  be  took  up  bis  abode  in  a 
tub  or  Urge  vessel  in  the  Metroum.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  was  only  a  temporary  expression  of 
indignstion  and  contempt,  and  that  be  did  not  make  a 
tub  tbe  settled  place  of  his  residence.  This  famous 
tub  is  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  is  slso  ridiculed 
by  Lucian,  and  mentioned  by  Seneca.  But  no  notice 
is  taken  of  so  singular  a  circumstance  by  other  ancient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  philosopher ;  not 
even  by  Epictetus,  who  discourses  at  Urge  concerning 
Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particulars  respecting  his 
manner  of  life.  It  may  therefore  be  questioned  wheth- 
er this  whole  story  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  nit 
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merous  tales  which  have  been  invented  to  expose  the 
sect  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule.  It  cannot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  Diogenes  practised  the  most  hardy  self- 
control  and  the  most  rigid  abstinence ;  exposing  him- 
self to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  liv- 
ing upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  supplied  by  the 
hand  of  charity.  In  his  old  age,  sailing  to  vEgina, 
ho  was  taken  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Crete,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  market.  When 
the  auctioneer  asked  him  what  he  could  do.  he  said. 
/  can  govern  men;  therefore  sell  me  to  one  teho  wants 
a  matter.  Xemades,  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  happen- 
ing at  that  instant  to  pass  by,  was  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  his  reply,  and  purchased  him.  On 
their  arrival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  him  his  free- 
dom, and  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  direction  of  his  domestic  concerns. 
Diogenes  executed  this  trust  with  bo  much  judgment 
and  fidelity,  that  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods 
had  sent  a  good  genius  to  his  house.  During  his  resi- 
dence at  Corinth,  the  interview  between  him  and  Al- 
exander is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  Alexander,  when  at  Corinth,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  sll  ranks  on  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
missed  Diogenes  among  the  number,  with  whose  char- 
acter he  was  not  acquainted.  Curious  to  see  one  who 
had  given  so  signal  an  instance  of  his  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  Alexander  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  found  him  silting  in  his  tub  in  the  sun.  "  I  am 
Alexander  the  Great,"*  said  the  monarch  ;  "and.  I  am 
Diogenea  the  Cynic"  replied  the  philosopher.  Alex- 
ander then  requested  that  he  would  inform  him  what 
service  he  could  render  him :  "  Stand  from  between 
me  and  the  sun"  said  the  Cynic.  Alexander,  struck 
with  the  reply,  said  to  his  friends  who  were  ridiculing 
the  whimsical  singularity  of  the  philosopher,  "  If  1 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
This  story  is  too  good  to  be  omitted,  but  there  arc  sev- 
eral circumstances  which  in  some  degree  diminish  its 
credibility.  It  supposes  Diogenes  to  ha*o  lived  in  his 
tub  at  Corinth,  whereas  it  appears  that  he  lived  there 
in  the  house  of  Xeniades,  arid  that,  if  he  ever  dwelt  in 
o  tub,  he  left  it  behind  him  at  Athens.  Alexander, 
moreover,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  SO  years  old,  and 
could  not  call  himself  Alexander  the  Great,  for  he  did 
not  receive  this  title  till  his  Persian  and  Indian  expe- 
dition, after  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece ;  yet 
the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elated  with  the 
pride  of  conquest.  Diogenes,  probably,  was  visited 
by  Alexander,  when  the  latter  held  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  rudeness  and  incivility,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  whole  story.  The  philosopher  at  this  time 
would  be  about  70  years  of  age. — Various  accounts 
are  given  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  died  at  Corinth,  of 
mete  decay,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
1 14th  Olympiad.  His  friends  contended  for  the  honour 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  funeral ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates settled  the  dispute  by  ordering  him  sn  inter- 
ment at  the  public  expense.  A  column  of  Psrian 
marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised 
over  his  tomb.  His  fellow  townsmen  of  Sinope  also 
erected  brazen  statues  in  memory  of  the  philosopher. 
Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy. 
After  the  example  of  his  master,  be  was  more  atten- 
tive to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing  arc  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions  ascribed  to 
him.  He  thought  exercise  was  indispensable,  and 
able  to  effect  anything ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
exercise,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  of  no  value  without  the  other. 
By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  be  did  not  mean  the 
prosecution  of  any  science,  or  the  acquirement  of  any 
mental  accomplishment ;  all  auch  things  he  considered 


useless ;  but  he  intended  soch  a  cultivation  of  tbe 
mind  as  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous state,  and  produce  upon  it  an  effect  analogous  to 
that  which  exercise  produces  upon  the  body.  He 
adopted  Plato's  doctrine,  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
munity of  wives  and  children ;  and  he  held,  with  the 
Dorian  lawgivers,  that  order  (noouor)  was  the  basrs 
of  civil  government. — The  freedom  of  remark  in  wbxh 
Diogenes  indulged,  and  which  spared  neither  the  rich 
and  powerful,  nor  even  the  religious  superstitions  of 
the  age,  gate  great  offence  ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  his  private  life  he  suffered  much  obloquy, 
and  was  made  trie  subject  of  ludicrous  and  disgrace- 
ful calumny.  It  is  wholly  incredible,  that  n  man  who 
is  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  and  contempt 
of  pleasure,  and  who,  for  his  vehement  indignation 
against  vice,  and  his  bold  attempts  to  reform  tbe  age 
in  which  he  lived,  has  been  represented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  as  one  endued  with  divine 
wisdom,  should  have  been  capable  of  committing  tbe 
grossest  indecencies.  The  tale  which  is  related  of 
him  and  the  courtesan  Lais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  mast  have  been  fourscore  years 
old,  and  Diovenes  seventy,  when  the  circumstance  b 
related  to  have  taken  place.  The  truth  ia,  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  these  stories  to  Atherwus,  a  writer 
who  seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for  tales  to  the  dis- 
credit of  philosophy.  {Diog.  Laertius.  Vit.  Dm**.— 
Plutarch,  Apopth  —  Enfield,  Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  I,  p. 
305,  seqq.) — II.  A  native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  wn 
a  pupil  of  Anaximenes,  and  contemporary  with  Anai- 
agoras.  Schleiermacher,  however,  who  is  followed  by 
Schaubach,  the  editor  of  the  fragments  of  Anaiajro- 
ras,  affirms,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  fragments 
of  tbe  two  philosophers,  that  Diogenes  preceded  Anax- 
agoras.  But  Diogenes  might  have  written  before  An- 
axagoras,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Empedocles.  (Aristot.,  Met.,  1, 3, 
p.  843,  A.)  Diogenes  followed  Ansximander  in  ma- 
king air  the  primal  element  of  all  things  ;  but  he  car- 
ried his  views  farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as 
issuing  from  an  intelligent  principle,  by  which  it  was 
at  once  vivified  and  ordered,  a  rational  as  well  as  sen- 
sitive soul,  but  still  without  recognising  any  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind.  Diogenes  wrote  several 
books  on  Cosmology  (trepi  fwruf).  The  fragments 
which  remain  have  been  recentlv  collected  and  e<3:t«l 
by  Panxerbeitcr.  (Diog  Laert.,  9,  9  — Bayte,  Htst. 
Diet.,  $.  v. — Schleiermaeher,  Mem.  Berlin.  Acad  for 
mt.—PhUol  Museum,  vol.  1.  p.  9S  ) — HI.  \mt- 
tins,  so  called  from  his  native  city,  I*aertet  in  Cil'C"- 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  book-, 
which  sre  still  extant.  The  period  when  he  bred  » 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  hsve  been 
during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severus  and  CarecaJla. 
(Compare  Ionsius,  de  Script.  Hist.  Phil.,  lib.  8,  e  12, 
y-  5.  seqq.)  Diogctics  is  thought  to  have  belonged  ts 
the  Epicurean  sect.  He  divides  all  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers into  two  classes ;  those  of  the  Ionic  and  those 
of  the  Italic  school.  He  derives  the  first  from  Anan- 
mander,  tbe  second  from  Pythagoras.  After  Socrates, 
he  divides  the  Ionian  philosophers  into  three  branches : 
1st.  Plato  and  the  Academics,  down  to  Clitomachua: 
2d.  the  Cynics  down  to  Chrysippus :  3d  Aristotle  sod 
Thcophrastus.  The  series  of  Italic  philosopher!"  con- 
sists, after  Pythagoras,  of  the  following:  Telanges, 
Xenophanes,  Psrmenides,  Zeno  of  Eles.  Leocippo*. 
Democritus,  and  others  down  to  Epicurus.  The  fir* 
seven  books  are  devoted  to  the  Ionic  philosophers ;  the 
last  three  treat  of  the  Italic  school. — The  work  of 
Dionvsius  is  a  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  h»e*. 
doctrines,  and  sayings  of  roost  persons  who  bare  ^ 
called  philosophers ;  and  thongh  tbe  author  it  evieV ?nt .r 
a  most  unfit  person  for  the  task  which  he  impost 
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qm  buweJ.  and  has  shown  very  little  judgment  and  J 
ixttnuwm  in  lh«  execution  of  it,  yet  the  book  is  [ 
useful  m  •  collection  of  facte,  which  we  1 
I  not  hare  learned  from  any  other  quarter,  and  is 
R'MUiojflfM  a  tort  of  ornntana  on  the  subject.  The 
itjc!«  on  Epicurus  is  vsluablc,  as  containing  some 
anyaal  letters  of  that  philosopher,  which  comprise  a 
frtui  utnfactory  epitome  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines, 
im  ire  wry  ovful  to  the  readers  of  Lucretius,  'l'he 
*«t  editions  of  Diogenes  are,  that  of  Meiboinms,  Amst., 
,$*t  3  wis.  4to,  and  that  of  Hubner,  Ltp*.,  1828,  2 
rsksro. 

Diostotji  Imsvl^.    Vut.  Diomedis  Insula). 

DiasBsas,  aoo  of  Tydeus  and  Deiphyle,  was  king 
M  -Ewiia.  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian 
duels  to  the  Trojan  war,  ranking  next  to  Achilles  and 
Aju   Homer  represenU  him  as  one  of  the  favourites 

*  MxMfra,  and  ascribes  his  many  acts  of  valour  to 
protecting  influence.    Among  his  exploits,  it  is 

KronJtd  of  aim  that  he  engaged  in  single  combat 
«a  Hector  and  .£neas ;  that  be  wounded  Mars, 
.£5**.  and  Yeoos ;  and  that,  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
as  cuned  off  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  and  the  palladi- 
t»:  anJ  procuml  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes.  (Soph- 
«tl#i,  however,  makes  Ulysses  to  have  been  aided 
m  :vt  last-mentioned  affair  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achil- 
ln.)  Diomede  was  deprived  of  the  affection  of  his 
*~k  .£giale,  through  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Ve- 
trA,  by  whose  influence,  dunng  his  absence  at  the  war, 
>*  bad  become  attached  to  Cyllabarus,  the  son  of 
Siyeelas.  (Bot  consult  Heynt,  ad  Apollod.,  1, 8.  6, 
n  U  Htm.,  11. ,  5,  412  )  Diomede  was  so  afflicted  at 
'•*  eastrangement  of  ./Egiale,  that  he  abandoned 
fatct,  and  seuled  at  the  head  of  a  colony,  in  Magna 
Grata,  where  he  founded  a  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
hmk  of  Argynpa  ;  and  married  a  daughter  of  Deu- 
ta.  anoce  of  the  country.  In  the  progress  of  bis 
w»*fe  to  Italy,  Diomede  was  shipwrecked  on  that  part 
c'tfc  Ubyan  coast  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Ly- 
rLl  »ao,  as  was  bis  usage  towards  all  strangers,  seized 
eotihned  bun.  He  was,  however,  liberated  by 
Ulntoe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  became  so  en- 
oanti  of  him,  that,  upon  his  quitting  the  African 
**t*,  the  put  herself  to  death.  Diomede,  according 
«se  account,  died  in  Italy  at  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
nit  another  legend  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by 
ta  latheMD-law  Daunue.  ( Tsetx.,  ad  Lyeophr. ,  603, 
«w )  His  companions  were  so  much  afflicted  by  his 
**«  u«  thrv  were  changed  into  birds.  Virgil,  how- 
mt.  ouies  this  transformation  earlier  in  date,  and 
!»im»  uken  place  during  the  lifetime  of  Diomede. 

,11,27*.)  He  seems  to  have  followed  tho  tra- 
<^  recorded  by  Ovid  {Met.,  14,  467).  that  Agnon, 
**  ef  Diomede's  companions  in  his  voyage  from 
Trey,  ntsolted  Venue  with  contemptuous  language, 
*fw  that  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only 
Arson,  bat  many  others  of  Dtomede's  followers  into 
W».  These  birds,  according  to  Ovid,  resembled 
they  chiefly  frequented  some  neighbouring 
•Wssstbe  Adriatic,  and  were  noted  for  their  fond- 
**•  *or  Greeks,  and  their  aversion  towards  the  natives 

*  *6t  other  country.  (Fid.  Diomedis  Insula — Con- 
*■  i  Htyw,  Excur*  ,\,od  ASn.,  11.  and  Lord  Baton' » 
'din  W  tkf  Aneients,fab.  xviii.)—  II.  A  king  of  the 
•""•a**,  in  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Cyrene.  His 

led  on  haman  flesh.  Hercules  sailed  to  this 
waner.  kiting  been  ordered,  as  his  eighth  labour,  to 
****  taeae  m*re»  to  Mycen*.    The  hero  overcame 

*  rooms  of  Diomede,  and  led  the  mares  to  the  sea. 
'*  Brumes  puraoed  with  arms.  Hercules,  leaving 
■*  surfs  iq  e barge  of  Abderus,  one  of  his  compsn- 
**  "«t  to  engage  the  foe.  Meantime  the  mares 
J**  ,'B*ir  keeper  to  pieces  ;  and  the  hero,  having  de- 
**«<he  Bwtotivs  and  slain  Diomede,  built  a  city  by 
**  <«>h  ef  Abderus,  which  he  called  Abdera  after 

Hacuks  brought  the  mares  to  Eurystheos, 


who  turned  them  loose  ;  and  they  strayed  on  to  Mount 
Olympus,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  the  wild 
beasts  (Apollod  ,  8.  6,  8.— Hryne,  ad  loc  )  Another 
account  makes  Hercules  to  have  given  Diomede  to  be 
devoured  by  his  own  mares ;  and  Eurystheus  to  have 
consecrated  them  to  Juno.    (Diod.  Sic  ,  4,  16.) 

Diomedis  Insole,  certain  small  islands  apposite 
the  Sinus  Unas,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast  of  Apulia.  They  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  transformation  of 
Diomcde's  companions  into  birds.    (Fid.  Diomedes 

I.  ,  towards  the  close  of  the  article  )  (Ari$tot ,  de  Mi- 
rab.— Lyeophr.,  Alex.,  v.  599.— (hid,  Met ,  14,  457.) 
Ancient  writers  differ  ss  to  their  number.  Strabo 
(284)  recognises  two  ;  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of  Pliny  (3, 
26,  and  10,  44),  who  states,  that  one  was  called  Dio- 
medea.  and  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however, 
reckons  five,  which  is  said  to  be  the  correct  number, 
if  we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which 
scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The  island  to 
which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Diomedea  appears  to 
have  also  borne  the  appellation  of  Tremitus,  as  we 
leam  from  Tacitus  (Ann  ,  4.  71),  who  informs  us  that 
it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augustus  removed  his  aban- 
doned daughter  Julia,  and  where  she  terminated  a  life 
of  infamy.  Of  these  islands,  the  Isrgest  is  now  called 
Isola  San  Domino,  the  other  5.  Nteolo.  (RomaneUi, 
vol.  2,  p. 296.— Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  275.) 

Dion,  I.  an  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syracuse,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  inheritance  from  his  father  Ilippa- 
rinus,  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  invited  to  the  court 
of  Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence 
of  the  instructions  of  his  master,  he  escaped  being  in- 
fected with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital,  and  he 
shared  with  his  preceptor,  at  a  subsequent  period,  in 
the  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  son  snd  successor 
of  the  tyrant.  He  was  nearly  connected  with  Diony* 
sius  by  having  married  his  daughter,  and  by  his  sis- 
ter being  one  of  his  wives ;  and  he  was  also  much 
esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed  on  several  em- 
bassies At  the  accession  of  tbe  younger  Dionysius. 
Plato  was  again,  at  Dion's  request,  invited  to  Syra 
cuse.  In  order,  however,  to  counteract  his  influence, 
the  courtiers  obtained  the  recall  of  Philistus,  a  man 
notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitrary  principles. 
This  faction  determined  to  supplant  Dion,  and  arailed 
themselves  of  a  real  or  supposititious  letter  to  fix  on 
him  the  charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from  de- 
fence, was  transported  to  Italy,  and  from  tbence  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
honour.  Dionysius  became  jealous  of  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  especially  at  Athens,  stopped  his  remit- 
tances, confiscated  his  estates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  had  been  left  at  Syracuse  as  an  hostage,  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  de- 
termined to  expel  the  tyrant.  Plato  resisted  his  inten- 
tions ;  but,  encouraged  by  other  friends,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  troops,  and  with  a  small  force  sailed  to  Si- 
cily, look  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius  in 
Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from  his  control.  Dionysius 
returned,  but,  after  some  conflicts,  was  compelled  to 
escape  to  Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  man- 
ners of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  him  the  favour  of  hia 
fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  supplanted  by  Hera- 
elides,  a  Syracusan  exile,  and  obliged  to  make  his  re- 
treat to  Lcontini.  He  afterward  regained  the  ascend- 
ancy, and  in  a  ra*h  moment  caused  Heraclides  to  be 
assassinated.  This  robbed  him  ever  after  of  his  peace 
of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  life,  snd  Dion  wss  assassinated 
in  tbe  65th  year  of  his  age,  B  C.  354.  His  death  was 
universally  lamented  by  the  Syracusans,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory.  (Diod.  Sic,  16,  6 
teqq.—Plut  ,  Vit.  Dion  — Corn.  Ncp  .  Vit.  Dion.)— 

II.  Casstus  Cocceianua,  aoo  of  Casaius^prontanua, 
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a  Roman  senator,  was  born  A  D.  166,  ib  Bithynia. 
Hi*  true  name  waa  Cassius,  but  he  assumed  the  otbcr 
two  names,  as  being  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
from  Dion  Cbryaostom.  Thus,  though  he  was  on  his 
mother's  side  of  Greek  descent,  ana  though,  in  bis 
writings,  he  adopted  the  then  prevailing  language  of 
his  native  province,  namely,  the  Greek,  he  must  nev- 
ertheless be  considered  as  a  Koman.  Dio  Cassius 
passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  public  employ- 
ments. He  was  a  senator  under  (Jommodus  ;  governor 
of  Smyrna  after  the  death  of  Scptunius  Severus ;  for  he 
had  displeased  this  monarch,  and  held  no  office,  con- 
sequently, during  the  life  of  the  latter ;  and  afterward 
consul,  as  also  proconsul  in  Africa  and  Panoonta.  Al- 
exander Severus  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  and  made  him  consul  for  the  second  time,  with 
himself,  though  the  pnelorian  guards,  irritated  against 
hi  in  on  account  of  his  severity,  had  demanded  his  life. 
When  advanced  in  years,  he  returned  to  his  native 
country.  Dion  published  a  Roman  history,  in  eighty 
books,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  and  labours  for  the 
space  of  twenty-two  years.  It  embraced  a  period  of 
983  years,  extending  from  the  arrival  of  .(Eneas  in 
Italy,  and  tho  subsequent  founding  of  Rome,  to  A.D. 
229.  Down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  he  only 
gives  a  summary  of  events  ;  after  this,  he  enters  some- 
what more  into  details ;  and  from  the  time  of  Corn- 
modus  he  is  very  circumstantial  in  relating  what  passed 
under  his  own  eyes.  We  have  fragments  remaining  of 
the  first  36  books :  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  35th  book,  On  the  war  of  Luc ullus  against  Milh- 
radates,  and  of  the  36lh,  on  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and 
(he  expedition  of  Poinpey  against  the  King  of  Pontus. 
The  books  that  follow,  to  the  54th  inclusive,  are  nearly 
all  entire;  they  comprehend  a  period  from  B.C.  65  to 
B.C.  10,  or  from  the  eastern  campaign  of  Pompey,  and 
the  death  of  Mithradates,  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  The 
55ih  book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  5Gth  to  the 
60th,  both  included,  which  comprehend  the  period  from 
A.D.  9  to  A.D.  54,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events 
from  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Of  the  following  20  books  we  have  only 
fragments,  and  the  meager  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus. 
The  80th  or  last  book  comprehends  the  period  from 
A.D.  222  to  A.D.  229,  in  the  reign  ul  Alexander 
Severus.  The  abridgment  of  Xiphilinus,  as  now  ex- 
tant, commences  with  the  35th.  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  the  80th  book.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  per- 
formance, and  was  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  Ducaa :  the  abbreviator,  Xiphilinus,  was  a 
monk  of  the  eleveoth  century. — The  fragments  of  the 
first  36  books,  as  now  collected,  are  of  three  kinds. 
1.  Fragment*  Vatesiana :  such  as  were  dispersed 
throughout  various  writers,  scholiasts,  grammarians, 
lexicographers,  die,  and  were  collected  by  Henri  de 
Vaiois.  2.  Fragment*  Peirescuina :  comprising  large 
extracts,  found  in  the  section  entitled  "  Of  Virtues  and 
Vices,"  in  the  great  collection  or  portative  library 
complied  by  order  of  Constantino  VI.,  Porphyrogcni- 
tus  The  manuscript  of  this  belonged  to  Peiresc. 
3.  The  fragments  of  the  first  34  books,  preserved  in 
the  second  section  of  the  same  work  of  Constantino's, 
entitled  "  Of  Embassies."  T  ese  are  known  under 
the  nsme  of  Fragnunta  Ursiuiana,  because  the  man- 
uscript containiog  them  was  found  in  Sicily  by  Fulvio 
Orsint.  4.  Ezcerpia  Vatieana,  by  Mai.  which  contain 
fragments  of  books  1-35,  and  61-80,  and  which  have 
been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Scnptorum 
Nova  Collectio,  p.  135,  acqq .  To  these  are  added  the 
fragments  of  an  unknown  continuator  of  Dion  (p. 
234-246),  which  go  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino. 
Other  fragments  from  Dion  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
35  books,  also  published  in  the  same  collection  (p. 
627.  Mtqq  ),  were  found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS., 
which  contain  a  syllogc  or  collection  made  by  Maxi- 
mum Planudes.  The  anuals  of  Zonal  as  also  contain 
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numerous  extracts  from  Dion.  Dion  has  taken  Pt 
lybioa  for  his  model ;  but  the  imitator  is  comparabl 
with  his  original  neither  as  respects  arrangement  an 
the  distribution  of  materials,  nor  in  soundness  of  view 
and  just  and  accurate  reasoning.  His  style  is  gene 
ally  clear,  though  there  are  occasionally  obscure  pai 
sages,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  corruption  of  tr 
text.  His  diligence  is  unquestionable,  and,  from  I 
opportunities,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circon 
stances  of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  r 
is  a  contemporary  authority  ;  and,  indeed,  we  may  a 
sign  a  high  value  to  his  history  of  the  whole  peno 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  his  own  age.  Nor 
his  work  without  value  for  the  earlier  periods  of  R> 
roan  history,  in  which,  though  he  has  fallen  into  error 
like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  have  hai 
died  the  same  obscure  subject,  he  still  enables  u»  I 
correct  some  erroneous  statements  of  Livy  and  Du 
nvsius. — Tho  best  edition  is  that  of  Fabricius,  con 
pieted  by  Reimar,  Hamb.,  2  vols,  folio,  1751.  No 
withstanding,  however,  the  labours  of  thrsc  editor*, 
new  critical  edition  is  much  wanted,  both  from  \\ 
scarcity  of  the  edition  just  mentioned,  and  the  fai 
that  Uie  manuscripts  have  not  been  collated  with  *u 
ficient  care.  The  small  Tauchnitx  edition,  4  tol 
16mo,  contains  all  the  fragments.  A  very  useful  ed 
tion  appeared  in  1824-1825,  by  Stun,  from  the  \*  \ 
sic  press,  8  vols.  8vo,  which  some  even  prefer  to  r 
edition  of  Fabriciua  and  Reimar.  (Scad//,  Httt  h 
Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  180,  ttqq. — Hoffmann,  Iju.  Bi'j'i «■ 
rapk.,  vol.  1.  p.  250.}— HI.  Surnaroed  Cbrysostomui 
or  the  Golden-mouthed,  on  account  of  the  beaut?  a 
bis  style,  was  a  native  of  Prusa,  in  buhynia,  and 
sophist  and  stoic.  He  was  in  Egypt  when  Vespsaiai 
who  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  own  ami 
came  there,  and  he  was  consulted  by  that  pnnce  o 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumsuc 
ces.  Dion  had  the  candour,  or,  as  some  may  Uiml 
the  want  of  judgment,  to  advise  him  to  restore  the  n 
public.  Afterward  be  resided  for  years  at  Rome  ii 
one  of  his  friends  having  engaged  in  a  compirar 
against  Domilian,  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  tied  to  tr 
modem  Moldavia,  where  hejemained  till  the  tyrant 
death,  labouring  for  his  sifmistence  with  hit  o* 
hands,  and  possessing  no  books  but  the  Ph*d©n  c 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes'  irrpi  llapairpeatttac  Dom 
tian  having  been  assassinated,  the  legions  quartered  o 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  apa 
an  altar,  and  harangued  them  so  etfectually  that  th» 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.  Dion  was  t 
high  favour  with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and,  when  the  iai 
ter  triumphed  after  his  Dacian  victories,  the  orator  n 
in  the  emperor's  car  in  the  procession.  He  return* 
to  Bithynia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  bit  It f. 
Accusations  of  peculation  and  treason  were  brougl 
against  him,  but  rejected  as  frivolous.  He  died  at  i 
advanced  age,  but  it  is  not  known  in  what  year.  V 
have  eighty  orations  attributed  to  him.  which  ire  vn 
prettily  written,  but  not  of  much  intrinsic  value.  Th 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reiske,  2  vols.  8vo,  1a pt ,  17* 
(SfAOi/,  HiH.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  Ay  p.  210,  teqq.) 

Dionaa,  a  surname  of  Venus,  as  the  daughter  c 
Dione. 

Dionr,  a  nvmph  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Dor 
She  was  mothtr  of  Venus  by  Jupiter,  accordme  1 
Homer  (//.,  5.  370).  Dione,  according  to  Knight, 
the  female  AI£,  or  ZET2.  and  therefore  assoeim 
with  bim  in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Greece  at  I> 
dona.  {Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  Ac  .  y  43  - 
C/aa*.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  234  —Compare  Butlmcn 
Mythologus,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  and  Constant,  it  la  M 
gcon*  vol.  2,  p.  335,  in  notis.) 

DioxysTa.  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  god  Dm 
nysus  or  liacchua.  The  most  important  of  these  wei 
held  at  Athens  and  in  Attica  ;  and  these  derm  the 
importance  from  their  being  the  occasion  on  which  tt 
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of  the  Athenians  took  place.  An 

account  of  these  festivals,  which  were  four  in  number, 
•rill  be  found  under  the  article  Theatrum,  $  2. 

Dio.hysus,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at  the  south- 
vestem  extremity  of  the  Lake  Mceris.  It  ia  now  called 
tided- Kerun,  or,  according  to  »mc,  Scobha.  (I'tol.) 

Dio.srsorous.  I.  a  town  of  Lower  Mccsia,  in  the 
■dak}  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
1U0  called  Cruoos,  but  Pomponius  Mela  (2,  2)  makes 
Cruitos  the  port  of  Dionysopolis.  The  modern  name 
it  Dtnyjiao/i. — II.  A  city  of  India,  supposed  by  Man- 
ner! to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  iVa^'or,  or  Xughr, 
•nine  western  bank  of  the  river  Caw.  Mannert  does 
nut  consider  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  tho  ancient 
city  of  Nyssa,  but  makes  the  position  of  the  latter  mure 
to  lite  north.    (Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  142.) 

DionYsica  I.,  or  the  Klder,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of 
8jiacu*e,  raised  to  that  high  rank  from  the  station  of 
t  simple  citizen,  was  born  in  this  same  city  430  B.C. 
H*  was  son-in  law  to  Hcrmocratcs,  who,  having  been 
banished  by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  return  by 
force  ot  arms, and  was  killed  in  the  action.  Dionysius 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  he  recovered,  and  was 
ifterward  recalled.    In  time  he  procured  himself  to 
be  nominated  one  of  the  generals,  and,  under  pretence 
•f  raising  a  force  nurBcient  to  resist  the  Carthaginians, 
b«  obUioed  a  decree  for  recalling  all  the  exiles,  to 
whom  be  gave  arms.   Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
;cd  by  the  Carthaginians,  be  effected  nothing 
enemy,  pretending  that  he  was  not  see- 
the other  commanders  ;  and  his  friends  sug- 
gested, that,  in  order  to  save  the  state,  the  supreme 
power  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  reminding  the 
"  people  of  the  times  of  Gelon,  who  had  defeated  the 
Cinhagmian  host,  and  given  peace  to  Sicily.  The 
gtt*r*l  MMcmbly  therefore  proclaimed  Dionysius  su- 
preme chief  of  the  republic  about  405  B.C.,  when  he 
»u  twenty-five  years  of  age.    He  increased  the  pay 
of  toe  soldiers,  enlisted  new  ones,  and,  under  pretence 
of  a  conspiracy  against  his  person,  formed  a  guard  of 
iaercenar.es.    He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gela, 
but  fulfd  in  the  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  camp  :  he 
howeur  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  advised  to  leavtsfh  quietly  in  the  night  under 
tfce  escort  of  his  troops.    On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
those  of  Camarina  to  do  the  same.    This  raised  suspi- 
cions among  his  troops,  and  a  party  of  horsemen,  riding 
•n  before  the  rest,  raised,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse, 
an  insurrection  against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  house, 
u*t  treated  his  wife  so  cruelly  that  she  died  in  conse- 
quence.  Dionysius,  with  a  chosen  body,  followed 
«lost  after,  set  fire  to  the  gate  of  Acradina,  forced  his 
*aj  into  the  city,  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
coil, and  remained  undisputed  possessor  of  the  su- 
preme power.    The  Carthaginians,  being  afflicted  by 
a  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  Dionysius,  and  he  then  applied  himself  to 
fcrufjiag  Syracuse,  and  especially  the  island  of  Orty- 
ft*,  which  he  made  his  stronghold,  and  which  he  pco- 
Pted  entirely  with  his  trusty  partisans  and  mercenaries, 
by  the  aid  of  whom  he  put  down  several  revolts.  Af- 
to  reducing  beneath  his  sway  the  towns  of  Leontini, 
Catana,  and  Naxus,  he  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 
Carhtge,  in  «hich  he  met  with  the  most  brilliant  kuc- 
«*»*.  making  himM-lf  master  of  numerous  towns  in  Si- 
dy, and  becoming  eventually  feared  both  in  Italy  and 
ScJy,  to  ibe  dominion  of  both  of  which  countries  he 
•Mas  at  one  tune  to  have  aspired     In  order  to  raise 
»*»«*,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Illyrians,  and  pro- 
f°*u  to  them  the  joint  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
W-  the  enterprise,  however,  failed.    He  then  plun- 
««d  several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina  at 
J^n.  ind  as  be  sailed  back  with  the  plunder,  with  a 
■°  *u>d,  he,  who  was  a  humourist  in  hia  way,  ob- 
■ffirttd  to  his  friends,  "  You  see  how  the  immortal  gods 
Wi  sacrilege."    Haying  carried  off  a  golden  mantle 


from  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  consecrated  by  Gclon  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  replaced  it  by  a 
woollen  garment,  saying  that  this  was  more  suited  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  also  took  away  a 
golden  beard  from  -Esculapius,  observing  that  it  was 
not  becoming  for  the  son  of  a  beardless  father  (Apollo) 
to  make  a  display  of  his  own  beard.  He  likewise  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  silver  tables  and  golden  vases 
and  crowns  in  the  temples,  saying  he  would  make  use 
of  the  bounty  of  the  gods.  (Cic  ,  AT.  D  ,  3,  34  —  JbVi- 
an,  V.  J/.,  1,20.)  He  also  made  a  descent  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  at 
Csere  or  Agylla  of  1000  talents.  With  these  re- 
sources he  was  preparing  himself  for  a  new  expedition 
to  Italy,  when  a  fresh  Carthaginian  armament  landed 
in  Sicily,  383  B.C.,  and  defeated  Dionysius,  whose 
brother  Lcptines  fell  in  the  battle.  A  peace  followed,  of 
which  Carthago  dictated  the  conditions.  The  boundary 
of  the  two  states  was  fixed  at  the  river  llalycus,  and 
Dionysius  had  to  pay  10O0  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years,  during  which 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  Syracuse, 
and  one  half  of  Sicily,  with  part  of  southern  Italy.  He 
sent  colonics  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his 
fleets  navigated  both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistance 
to  his  old  ally,  Sparta;  once  against  the  Athenians, 
371  B.C.,  and  again  in  369,  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  when  the  Spartans  were  hard  pressed  by  Epami- 
nondas.  Meantime  the  court  of  Dionysius  was  fre- 
quented by  many  distinguished  men,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  among  the  former, 
being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of  Dionys- 
ius ;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  against  tyr- 
anny led  to  his  being  sent  away  from  Syracuse.  The 
poets  fared  little  belter,  as  Dionysius  himself  aspired 
to  poetical  fame,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  so 
well  qualified  as  for  political  success.  Those  who  did 
not  praise  his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  led  to 
prison.  Dionysius  twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to 
be  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed 
by  the  assembly.  He  was  more  successful  at  Athens. 
A  tragedy  of  his  obtained  the  prize,  and  the  news  of  hia 
success  almost  turned  his  brain.  He  had  just  con- 
cluded a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians,  sftcr  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Lilybeum,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  years'  peace  ;  and  he  now 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  and  fcastings  for  his  po- 
etical triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  ate 
and  drank  so  intcmperately  that  he  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  after  died  (some  say  he  was  poisoned  by  his  phy- 
sicians, at  the  instigation  of  his  son),  B.C.  367,  in  the 
63d  year  of  his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
thirty-eight  years.  After  the  death  of  hia  first  wife, 
he  married  two  wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Locri, 
and  Aristsenetn,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse: 
by  these  women  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Di- 
onysius, his  elder  son  by  Doris,  succeeded  him  in  the 
sovereignty. — Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and 
generally  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  did 
much  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  Syracuse, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  bim  that  all  Sicily  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of 
the  stories  stated  of  his  cruelly  and  suspicious  temper 
appear  improbable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  Tho 
works  of  Philistus,  who  had  written  his  life,  and  who 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lost.    Diodorus,  who  is  our 

firincipal  remaining  authority  concerning  Dionysius 
ived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and  was  not  a  criti- 
cal writer.  The  government  of  Dionysius,  like  thai 
of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  ancient  histo- 
ry, was  not  a  despotism  ;  it  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  first  Medici,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics in  the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  stadtholders  in 
Holland.  The  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  find 
Dionysius  repeatedly  convoking  the  assembly  of  the 
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people  cm  important  occasions,  when  full  freedom  of 
speech  seems  to  have  been  allowed.  (Plot.,  Vu  Dion. 
— l)\od.  Sie  ,  13, 92,  seqq. — Id.,  14. 7,  seqq  .,  dec  )  An 
account  of  the  famous  prison,  or  "  Ear  of 'Dionysius, " 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Lautumic — II.  The 
second  of  that  name,  surnamed  the  Younger,  was  son 
of  Dionysius  I.  by  Doris.  His  father,  whom  be  suc- 
ceeded, had  left  the  state  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
but  young  Dionysius  had  neither  his  abilities,  nor  his 
prudence  and  experience,  lie  followed  at  first  the  ad- 
vice of  Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in  principle, 
bad  remained  faithful  to  his  father,  and  who  now  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  For  this  purpose  Dion  invited  his 
friend  Plato  to  Syracuse  about  364  B.C.  Dionysius 
received  the  philosopher  with  great  respect,  and,  in 
deference  to  his  advice,  reformed  for  a  while  his  loose 
habits  and  the  manners  of  his  court.  But  a  faction, 
beaded  by  Phitisius,  who  had  always  been  a  supporter 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded  in  I 
prejudicing  the  son  against  both  Dion  and  Plato.  ! 
Dion  was  exiled,  under  pretence  that  he  had  written 
privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  peace.  Plato  urgently  demanded  of  Di- 
onysius the  recall  of  Dion,  and,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  left  Syracuse,  after  which  Dionysius  gave 
himself  up  to  debauchery  without  restraint.  Dion, 
meanwhile,  was  travelling  through  Greece,  where  his 
character  gained  him  numerous  friends.  Dionysius, 
moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  his  property,  and  obliged 
his  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  this,  Dion  collected 
a  small  force  at  Zacynthus,  with  which  he  sailed  for 
Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  without  resistance.  Di- 
onysius retired  to  the  citadel  in  Ortygia,  and,  after 
some  resistance,  in  which  Philistus.  his  best  support- 
tcr,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  quitted 
Syracuse  by  sea  and  retired  to  Locri,  the  country  of 
his  mother,  where  he  had  connexions  and  friends. 
Dion  having  been  treacherously  murdered,  several  ty- 
ranis  succeeded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until  Dionys- 
ius himself  came  and  retook  it  about  B.C.  346.  In- 
stead, however,  of  improving  by  his  ten  years'  exile,  he 
had  grown  worse.  Having,  during  the  interval  of  his 
absence  from  Syracuse,  usurped  the  supreme  power 
in  Locri.  he  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  put 
to  death  several  citizens,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Upon  his  return  to  Syracuse,  his  cruelly 
and  profligacy  drove  away  a  great  number  of  people, 
who  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
while  others  joined  Iketas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Dion.  The  latter  sent  messengers 
to  Corinth  to  request  assistance  against  Dionysius. 
The  Corinthians  appointed  Timolcon  leader  of  the 
expedition  This  commander  landed  in  Sicily  B.C. 
344,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  of  Iketas,  who  acted  a  perfidious  part  on 
the  occasion ;  he  entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after 
obliged  Dionysius  to  surrender.  Dionysius  was  sent 
to  Corinth,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
the  company  of  actors  and  low  women  ;  some  say, 
that  at  one  timo  he  kept  a  school.  Justin  (21,5)  states, 
that  he  purposely  affected  low  habits  in  order  to  dis- 
arm revenges  in  that,  being  despised,  he  might  no  long- 
er be  feared  or  hated  for  hit  former  tyranny.  Several 
repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those  who 
taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes,  which  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Dion. — Dtod. 
Sic,  16,  5,  seqq.}— III.  Halicarnassensis  or  Hslicar- 
nasseus,  an  historian  and  critic,  was  born  at  Halicar- 
nassus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  We  know  nothing  of 
bis  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  himself.  He 
states,  that  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony  (B.C.  29), 
and  that  he  spent  the  following  two-and- twenty  years 
at  Koine  in  learning  the  I*atin  language,  and  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  his  history.  (Anttq.  Horn.,  1,  7, 
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seqq  —  Compare  Phot.,  BibHotk.,eod.  83  )  Tbejirbv 
cipal  work  of  Dionysius  is  his  Roman  Antynttu 
(Tupiaixr;  ' kpxoioy.oy'ta),  which  commenced  witi  tat 
early  history  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  terminated 
with  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B  C  S>5. 
It  originally  consisted  of  20  books,  of  which  the  first 
ten  remain  entire.  The  eleventh  breaks  off  in  tbe 
year  312  B.C.,  bat  several  fragments  of  the  latter  hdt 
of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Con- 
stantino Porphyrogemlus,  and  to  these  a  valuable  *d- 
dition  was  made  in  1816,  by  Mai,  from  an  old  JK 
Besides,  the  first  three  books  of  Appian  were  four-ltd 
entirely  upon  Dionysius ;  and  Piutarch's  bio^npr 
of  Camillus  must  also  be  considered  as  a  cotopiUtiaa 
mostly  lakco  from  the  Roman  Antiquities,  so  that, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  lost  much  of  bi 
work.  With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  and  gener- 
al value  of  Diony  sius's  history,  considerable  doubts  nay 
justly  be  entertained :  for,  though  he  has  evident]* 
written  with  much  greater  care  than  Livy,  and  In 
studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more  diligently  tau 
his  Roman  contemporary,  yet  he  wrote  with  anobirt 
which  at  once  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  considered  i 
veracious  and  impartial  historian.  Dionysius  wroii 
for  the  Greeks,  and  his  object  was  to  relieve  them  from 
the  mortification  which  they  felt  at  being  conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Roams 
to  be.  And  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  iW.ng 
and  forging  testimonies,  and  botching  up  the  old  le- 
gends, so  as  to  make  out  a  prima  facie  proof  of  tae 
Greek  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome;  and  he  inserts  arbe 
tranly  a  great  number  of  set  speeches,  evidently  com- 
posed for  the  same  purpose.  He  indulges  in  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  which,  though  it  might  be  tooe 
proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporaneous  history. »  » 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  ease  of  an 
ancient  history  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  thai  «f 
Rome.  With  all  his  study  and  research,  Dionysiw  *»* 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, that  he  often  misrepresents  the  plainest  state- 
ments about  it.  (iYifOu/ir,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2.  p  H 
Cambr.  transl.)  For  instance,  he  thought  theonzmsl 
constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monarchical  deoweracy, 
and  he  calls  the  curisj  the  drmun  (d^uof)  He  be- 
lieved, when  he  wrote  his  second  book,  that  ihedecrttf 
of  the  people  were  enacted  by  the  curia?  snd  confamei 
by  the  senate  (Antiq.,  2,  14),  and  not,  as  be  after*** 
discovered,  the  converse.  (Antiq.,  7,  38  )  Inaword. 
though  the  critical  historian  may  be  able  to  extract 
much  that  is  of  great  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative  and  dull  tnfhnf  & 
Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  meritonou*  wri- 
ter, or  recommended  to  the  student  of  ancient  b»tory 
as  a  faithful  guide. — Dionysius  also  wrote  a  trestw 
on  rhetoric ;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Thuoddes. 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  Iseus.  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Deffl* 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  woni*.  •<« 
some  other  short  essays.  His  critics)  work*  are  muca 
more  valuable  than  his  historv,  and  are,  Indeed.  *n«r* 
with  considerable  power.  The  criticism  on  Dmircbo* 
displays  good  sense  snd  judgment,  and  show*  tlx 
great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the 
uine  writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  lie  fabricate* 
which  passed  under  their  name.  The  be  «  edition*  of 
Dionysius  are,  that  of  Hudson,  Oion  ,  170-1  2  vol*  W., 
and  that  of  Reiake,  Lips  ,  1774-1777,  6  rt»U  *" 
Mai's  fragments  were  first  published  st  Milan  id  ISIS, 
and  reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  Tr»y 
also  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  Sort  Cd'x- 
tio,  Rome.  1827  — IV.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem  in 
1 186  hexameters,  entitled  Tr/c  OUovurmc  flrptvW' 
"A  Description  of  ike  Ha  bt  table  World  "  It  is  not  clear- 
ly ascertained  where  he  was  born.  The  probability  »*. 
however,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Charax,  in  {5u*'*™J 
It  is  uncertain,  also,  when  he  flourished  ;  be  belorujM. 
however,  according  to  the  general  opinicn,  to  A*  In- 
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ie*  part  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  to  the  fourth 
century  A_D.  He  denved  from  his  poem  the  surname 
oi  Periegctcs.  This  production  of  his  has  little  merit 
■  t«orkoi'M»agm^!iontandbut  feeble  interest  for  the 
rcofraphcz,  The  commentary,  however,  of  Eustathius 
wo  it  possesses  some  value  from  the  miscellaneous 
tontauon  which  is  scattered  throughout.  There  are 
iso  Laun  translations  of  the  poem,  one  by  Rufus  Fes- 
tu  A**nua,  and  the  other  by  Priscian.  The  last  and 
*-»t  eottux)  of  the  Periegesis  is  that  of  Bernbardy, 
bps.,  1838.  8vo,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geographt 
Vr*a  Miwres.  (Sekuil,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p.  59.)— 
T.  A  Chratun  writer,  called  Areopagus,  from  his  hav- 
:agoeen  s  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
He  «ts  converted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preach- 
uf  (\tu,  17,  34.)  He  is  reported  to  have  bfen 
eta  lint  b«»bop  of  Athens,  being  appointed  to  that  office 
V*  tb*  apostle  Paul,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
softer  Domttiaa.  During  the  night  of  learning,  a  great 
sasber  of  writings  were  circulated  under  his  name, 
stuch  were  collected  together  and  printed  at  Cologne 
a  1596,  and  subsequently  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  and  at 
Puis  in  1646.  2  voU.  foL  They  have  now,  for  a  long 
'jaw,  beta  deemed  spurious  although  the  learned  dif- 
fer m  Kspect  to  the  tunes  snd  authors  of  the  fabrica- 
•jon.  The  most  probable  reasoning,  however,  fixes 
sea  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Said. — Cave, 
But  Ld—hardntr*  Creed,  pt.  2 ) — VI.  Sumamcd 
Ec^nw,  or  the  Little,  on  account  of  the  amallness  of 
as  itatore,  was  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  century, 
«fc>  secame  an  abbot  at  Rome.  Cassiodorus,  who 
■at  a*  int nnate  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  learning 
«ad  chancier.  At  the  request  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Siieaa,  he  drew  op  a  body  of  canons,  entitled  "  Col- 
•uho.  nte  Cades  (Janomim  Eeelesiastice/rum,"  &c, 
ruwlated  from  the  Greek,  containing  the  first  50 
(ponebcal  canons,  *»  they  are  called,  with  those  of  the 
ctwDoJs  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardis, 
ladadadmg  13d  canons  of  certain  African  councils. 
H«  afterward  drew  up  a  collection  of  the  decretals, 
cA  seta  are  to  be  found  in  the  BiUiothcca  Juris  Ca- 
aww  Yeten*  of  Joslell.  To  this  Dionysius -some 
smers  ascribe  the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of 
Et«er,  attributed  to  Victorinus,  and  of  dating  from  the 
wta.  of  Christ.  (  Cave'*  Hist.  Lu—Hutton's  Moth. 
Diet.}—  VII.  A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  the  author 
4  the  words  and  music  of  three  hymns,  addressed 
'*  Caihope,  Apollo,  and  Nemesis.  They  were  pub- 
utaei  by  Vincent  Galilei,  at  Florence,  in  1581  ;  and 
m'n  by  Dr.  Fell,  at  Oxford,  in  1672,  from  a  manu- 
•cnpi  foond  among  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
It  *spean  by  these  notes,  that  the  music  of  the  hymns 
a  <jvie»no?!  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic  ge- 
nes. Gal i lea  asserts  that  he  had  them  from  8  Floren- 
ce gentleman,  who  copied  them  from  an  ancient 
ittrrk  sjjanuscnpt  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  St.  Angclo 
it  Rome,  which  manuscript  also  contained  the  treatises 
sb  mwK  by  Arisudes,  Quintilianus,  and  Dryeunius, 
•uce  published  by  Mcibomius  and  Dr.  Wallis.  The 
FWeatme  and  Oxford  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
*r*e :  and  they  have  since  also  been  printed  in  the 
volume  of  the  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions,  Ac.    (Barney'*  History  of  Mu*tc.) 

Diomajerrs.  a  mathematician  of  Alexandres,  who, 
armriiog  to  the  most  received  opinion,  was  content* 
f*"irr  wtth  the  Emperor  Julian.    This  opinion  is 
>ymi*e  upon  a  passage  of  Abutpharadgc,  an  Arabian 
of  the  thirteenth  century  :  he  names,  among  the 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Diophantes 
*■<  biophaniu*).  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work 
<c  alftbra  and  arithmetic  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
Or-t^l  iku  lnformauon  from  an  Arabic  commentator 
«*  foophantus,  Muhammed  al  Buziani,  who  flourished 
dost  ta»  end  of  the  eleventh  century.    The  passage 
at  Abalphandge,  in  the  translation  of  Pocorke,  is  as 
■  Ex  ns  etiam  Diophantes,  eujus  liber  A,  B, 


j  ouem  Algebram  vocant,  eelcbri*  est."  According  to 
Ideler,  however  (in  a  communication  to  Scbulz),  the 
Arabic  text,  when  rendered  into  Latin,  runs  as  follows. 
|  "  Cujus  liber  Ab-ktsmetde  Algebra  ct  Almokabala  eeU- 
bri*  est."  The  two  words  Al-dgebr  and  Almokabala, 
designate  with  the  Arabians  what  we  call  algebra. 
The  term  Kismet  means  "division,"  but  Ab-hismtt 
is  unintelligible  :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Greek  word 
j  for  arithmetic  (' AptdpjjTiKti),  in  a  corrupt  and  mutila- 
ted slate.  Some  critics,  who  attach  no  great  weight  to 
this  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writer  just  referred  to, 
declare  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  fixing  any 
precise  period  between  B.C.  200  and  A  D.  400.  Di- 
ophantus  is  certainly  later  than  the  first  of  these  dates, 
since  he  cites  Hypatia  ;  be  is  anterior  to  the  year  400 
of  our  era,  since,  according  to  Suidas,  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  who  perished  A  l).  415,  commented  upon 
his  writings'.  The  reputation  of  Diophantus  was  so 
great  among  the  ancients  that  they  ranked  hnn  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  An- 
thologta,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lem, the  following  particulars  of  his  life  have  been 
collected  :  viz.,  lhat  be  was  married  when  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  bad  a  son  five  years  after ;  thai  hia  son 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
survive  him  above  four  years  ;  whence  it  appears  that 
Diophantus  was  eighty-four  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  problem  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  to  find  a  number 
such  that  its  sixth,  twelfth,  and  seventh  parts,  with 
five,  its  half,  and  four,  amount  lo  the  whole  number  ; 
which  is  evidently  eighty- four.  Diophantus  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Arithmetical  Questions,  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  only  six  remain.  It  would  seem  lhat  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  even  at  the- beginning  of  the  seventeenth, 
century  all  the  thirteen  books  still  existed.  John  Miil- 
ler,  known  by  the  name  of  Regio-montanus,  assures 
us  that  he  saw  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  work ; 
and,  according  to  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Cardinal  Per- 
ron also  once  possessed  a  complete  copy.  The 
arithmetic  of  Diophantus  is  not  merely  important  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  from  its  ma- 
king known  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Christy  in  era,  but  is  interesting 
also  to  the  mathematician  himself,  from  its  furnishing 
him  with  luminous  methods  for  the  resolution  of  ana- 
lytical problems.  We  find  in  it,  moreover,  the  first 
traces  of  that  branch  of  the  exact  sciences  called  alge- 
bra. It  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
while  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  common  language 
constituted  the  sole  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
very  curious  conclusions  which  we  find  in  this  work 
could  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  one  single 
mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the  author  of 
the  analysis  which  bears  his  name  is  so  contrary  to  all 
analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  lo  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit.  Still, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  analy- 
sis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  to  Diophantus, 
or  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Hindus,  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given.  We  have  also  a  sec- 
ond work  of  Diophautus  on  Polygon  Numbers  (Tirol 
TTo?.vy6vuv  upidfxuv).  He  himself  cites  a  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Uoo/o/jara.  or  Corollaries.  The  best 
edition  of  Diophantus  is  that  of  Fermat,  Tolas  ,  1670, 
fol.  It  is  a  republication  of  that  of  Meziriac  (Paris, 
1621,  fol.),  with  additions.  A  valuable  translation  of 
the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was  published 
by  Otto  Schulx,  Berlin,  1822,  8vo,  to  which  is  added 
Poselper's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  numbers. 
(Seholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  43.  *eqq  ) 

Diorks,  a  friend  of  iEneas,  killed  by  Turnos.  He 
had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  bv  iEneas  on  his 
father's  tomb  in  Sicily.    (  Virg.^En.,  5.  297;  12,509.) 

DioscorIoes,  I.  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  who  wrote.  1. 
A  work  on  the  government  of  Ler.edaemon  (TloXireia  Ao- 
Keiatfioviuv) ;  2.  Commentaries,  or  Historic  Memoirs 
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('Tnoftv^fiaTa) ;  and,  3.  A  treatise  on  the 
Homer  (Ot  irap'  'O^ipoy  voftoi) 
the  first  two  of  these  works,  has  preserved  a  long  frag- 
ment of  the  last.  It  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Homeric  heroes  subsisted,  and  is  eitremcly  curious. 
(itkcnau*,  Ep.,  1.  p.  8 — Ed.  Schtcctgh.,  vol.  1,  p. 
31.) — II.  A  poet  of  Alexandres,  some  of  whose  epU 
grains  are  preserved  in  the  Anthology  (cd.  Jacobt.  vol. 
I,  p.  224,  aeaa.).— III.  A  native  of  Anazarbus  in  Cili- 
cia,  who  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  time  of  An* 
tony  and  Cleopatra,  while  others  place  him  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  One  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
latter  supposition  is,  that  Pliny,  who  faithfully  men- 
lions  the  authors  whence  he  borrows,  does  not  once 
mention  Dioscorides,  although  we  find  in  the  work  of 
the  former  a  great  number  of  passages  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  silence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  conformity  on  the  other,  prove  that 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  wrote  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
and  derived  some  of  their  materials  from  the  same 
sources,  particularly  from  the  tost  work  of  Seitius 
Niger.  Dioscorides  himself  informs  us,  that,  as  a  mil- 
itary man,  he  visited  many  countries.  He  received  the 
surname  of  Phacas.  from  his  having  on  his  person  a 
Spot  resembling  a  Until  (0ax>/).  Dioscorides  is  the 
most  celebrated  herbalist  of  antiquity,  and  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries  there  was  nothing  known  that 
could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  his  work  Ilepi  "TXne 
larptur/f,  "  On  the  Materia.  Mcdtca"  in  five  books. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  famous  work.  The  author  introduces  no 
order  into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by 
consulting  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  names  he  gives 
his  plants.  Thus,  medium  was  placed  with  cpttnedi- 
sm,  allhaa  cannatnna  with  cannabis,  hippophautum 
(cuicua  stellatua)  with  hippophat,  and  so  on.  The 
mere  separation  of  aromatic  and  gum-bearing  trees, 
esculents  and  corn-plants,  hardly  forms  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  Of  many  of  his  plants  no  descrip- 
tion is  given,  but  they  are  merely  designated  by  a  name. 
In  others  the  descriptions  are  comparative,  contradic- 
tory, or  unintelligible.  He  employs  the  same  word  in 
different  senses,  and  evidently  attached  no  exactness 
to  the  terms  be  made  use  of.  He  described  the  same 
ilant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  different  names ; 
ie  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to 
lave  been  very  ready  to  stale  too  much  upon  the  author- 
ity of  others.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  arc  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica 
knowledge  in  the  author's  day,  and  his  descriptions 
arc  in  many  caaes  far  from  bad :  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  upon  them  as  evidence  of  the  slate  of 
botany  at  the  same  period  ;  for  Dioscorides  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  ranked  among  the  botanists  of  anti- 
quity, considering  that  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
four  centuries  earlisr,  show  that  botany  had  even  at 
that  tunc  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. — It  was  only  at  last,  when 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  new  plants,  and  the 
general  a  dvance  in  all  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
compelled  the  moderns  to  admit  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  might  contain  more  things  than  were  dreamed 
of  by  the  Anazarbian  philosopher,  that  the  authority  of 
Dioscorides  ceased  to  be  acknowledged — Dioscorides, 
in  his  preface,  criticises  the  authors  who  had  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him  :  Iolas  of  Bithynia,  and  Her- 
aclides  of  Tarcntutn,  had  neglected  plants  and  metals  ; 
Craterus,  the  botanist  (pi^orufioc),  and  Andreas  the 
physician,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  best  writers 
on  this  subject,  had  nevertheless  omitted  many  plants 
or  roots;  the  disciples  of  Asclepiades,  namely,  Julius 
Bassus,  Niccratus,  Petronius.  Scxtius  Niger,  and  Di- 
odotust  had  described  very  exactly  what  all  the  world 
knew,  but  had  passed  over  in  silence  the  sanative  vir- 
tues of  medicaments.  He  also  states,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  work  is  divided  into  five  books.    Photius,  how- 


in  I  ever,,  cites  aa  a  sixth  and  seventh  book,  two  small  tn 
\thenanjs,  who  cites  tises  which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  on  Ale 


pharmaca,  and  the  oilier  on  Tbenaca.  The  autben 
city  of  these  is  doubled  by  critics ;  and  yet  not  ot 
are  these  two  books  found  in  manuscript,  but  the  w  hi 
work  is  often  arranged  iu  a  very  different  manner ;  ( 
ing  distributed  sometimes  into  five,  and  at  other  tun 
into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  books.  The  text  also  t 
experienced  various  interpolations,  which  have  in  soi 
degree  been  removed  by  the  diligence  and  learning 
later  editors.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  i 
synonyms  for  the  names  of  the  plants  in  the  sevn 
chapters,  which  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Egypus 
Dacian,  and  Celtic  languages.  These  have  been  nt 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  aa  they  are  genera' 
supposed  not  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Dioscorii't 
Many  passages,  too,  have  been  discovered,  wbico  ha 
been  added  to  the  text,  being  taken  from  authors  of 
later  period,  such  as  Aettua,  Oribasios,  Constanlinut  t 
ricanus,  or  else  being  translations  from  Pliny.  Ma 
transpositions,  too,  have  been  made  in  the  text  by  cop 
ists  and  possessors  of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  of  i 
traducing  into  the  work  an  alphabetical  arrangemet 
Besides  the  Alexipbarmacs  and  Theriacs,  there  em 
another  work  attributed  to  Dioscorides,  and  cnuili 
l\epl  cviropioTW  uxXuv  re  xoi  avvdtruv  iHjputuu 
"  Of  Simple  and  Compound  Medicines  which  area 
to  be  prepared  "  It  is  divided  into  two  books:  tl 
authenticity  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  extreme 
doubtful.  Finally,  we  have  a  work  entitled  fir 
QappoKuv  ifiireipiac,  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Med 
cmcs."  It  is  a  species  of  alphabetical  repertory  of  li 
works  of  Dioscorides  aud  Stephen  of  Athens— L) 
Alston  affirms,  that  Dioscorides  brought  theOre«k  .V. 
teria  Medica  to  perfection or,  at  least,  that  it  wi 
never  much  improved  afterward.  "  In  him  I  bai 
counted,1'  he  savs,  "  above  90  minerals.  700  plant 
and  168  animal  substances,  that  is,  958  in  all 
*'  Even  Galen,"  remarks  Dr.  Adams,  "  who  is  so  [4 
simonious  of  praise,  seldom  mentions  Dioscorides  i" 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  ;  and  neither  Galen  nur  A< 
tius,  Onbasiua  nor  Paulus^gincta,  have  made  any  rr> 
terial  addition  to  the  list  of  medical  articles  decent* 
by  Dioscorides.  The  only  fault  with  which  his  woi 
is  at  all  chargeable,  is  his  attributing,  in  some  Hisin 
ces,  too  many  virtues  to  one  and  the  same  subsUncr 
and  probably  some  which  one  cannot  always  admit 
have  been  founded  upon  actual  experience.  On  ti. 
ground  Dr.  Cullen  founds  a  severe  charge  against  ti 
accuracy  of  our  author ;  but,  as  the  mania  for  txaltu 
modern  literature  at  the  expense  of  tho  ancient  »i 
then  at  its  heigh*,  in  Edinburgh,  tho  opinion  of  aucb 
critic  ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  all'" 
ance,  more  especially  as  Cullen  is  constantly  betrayu 
his  ignorance  of  the  works  which  he  depreciates "- 
The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  \ 
enna,  illuminated  with  rude  figures.  It  was  scit  I 
Busbequius,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constant 
pie.  to  Mathiolus,  who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  ii 
"  Cantacuzenc  Codex,"  and  it  is  believed  to  have  bc< 
written  in  the  sixth  eentury.  Copies  of  some  of  ^ 
figures  were  inserted  by  Dodasus  in  his  Hittona 
pi  urn,  and  others  were  engraved  in  the  reign  of  ti 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  inspection  of  ■' 
quin.  Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates  have  ev 
been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not  continued.  Ot 
of  them  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Unna^an  Soott 
the  other  with  Sibthorp's  collection  at  Oxford.  Th< 
arc  of  little  importance,  as  the  figures  arc  of  the  rude 
imaginable  description.  Another  MS.,  of  the  nin 
century,  exists  at  Paris,  and  was  used  by  Salinas"" 
this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has  both  An 
bic  and  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which  account 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  in  Egypt.  Besid< 
these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  MS.,  believed  to  be  »n 
more  ancient  than  that  firbt  mentioned;  and  uVr 
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*fen  are  preserved  at  Leydeu.  The  Is  test  and  best 
dittos  of  1>  o-condes  is  tW  of  Sprengel,  in  the  coJ- 
li-i  on  of  Greek  physicians  by  Kuhn,  Ltpt ,  1829, 8vo. 
TW  Mm  eduioa  by  Ssrscenus  (Saraaain)  Franeof, 
1599,  is  ibo  a  very  good  one.  JSprcngela  edition  la 
*  troves'  by  a  collation  of  several  MSS. — So  far  aa 
£jiupean  punts  are  in  question,  we  may  suppose  that 
a<  smsbs  of  illustrating  Dioscorides  are  now  nearly 
txstistcd  ;  bat  it  is  far  otherwise  with  his  Indian  and 
i'emin  plants.  Concerning  the  latter,  it  ia  probable 
tatt  mvich  may  be  learned  from  a  ttody  of  the  modern 
Hittra  Mcdtca  of  India.  When  the  Nestonans,  in 
tat  afth  century,  wen  driven  into  exile,  they  sought 
tsiegt  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they  established 
ia«r  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  the  ramifications 
a  •uca  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid  the 
fardinon  of  the  present  medical  practice  of  the  na- 
Mw  of  ihoae  countries.  In  thia  way  the  Greek  names 
of  Dtoscoride*,  altered,  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the 
point  of  the  new  countries,  became  introduced  into 
tor  language  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  and 
b*<  been  banded  down  traditionally  to  the  present 
ti>  Thus  Dr.  Royle  has  shown,  by  an  examination 
u  tats  sort  of  evidence,  that  the  ealamoe  aromatikot 
*'  Uoscetides  is  not  •  Gentian,  as  has  been  imagined ; 
lie:  Sardoe  hUike  ia  unquestionably  the  fiardotta- 
ctyj  Jelemanet  of  De  CsndoUe,  and  that  the  Lmkion 
bunsi  was  neither  a  Rhamnus  nor  a  Lycium,  but,  aa 
Ptaspw  Atpmus  long  ago  asserted,  a  Bcrberia.  (En- 
car  CY  AW.,  sol.  9,  p.  6. — Schill,  Hut.  Lu.  Gr., 
lit  4,  p  331,  eeqq.) 

Dwscoaim  Inscla  (AtocKopioov  v$eor,  Plol  ),  or 
Dshcosida  (Afoanopida,  Peripl.%  p.  17),  an  island 
ataatc  at  the  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  Gulf, 
ud  torn  called  Socotom.  The  aloes  here  produced 
iff  bekt  tn  more  estimation  than  those  of  Hadramaut. 
Tut  tacieot  name,  observes  Vincent  (Peri flu*  of  the 
Lfjtirtn  See,  p.  341. — Commerce  of  the  Ancients, 
wt  ii  nay  have  a  Greek  origin  ;  but  it  baa  so  near 
laaaae  to  Socotra  or  Zocotora,  that  it  ia  much  more 
lke!y  to  be  a  nautical  corruption  of  an  Arabic  term, 
'jsa  tee  application  of  a  Greek  one.  The  island  is 
r*ar  a  hood  red  miles  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greatest 
breadth .  it  was  inhabited  only  on  the  northern  aide  in 
the  age  of  A  man,  and  the  population  there  waa  very 
■csmt,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Arabians,  Indians, 
■J  Greeks,  who  had  resorted  hither  for  the  purposes 
of  cosuneice  ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  waa 
sanst  and  deserted.  Marco  Polo  informs  us,  that  in 
a*  bfoe  the  inhabitanta  were  Christiana ;  and  Al 
Ebrast  confirms  thie,  with  the  addition,  that  the  Greeks 
*we  introduced  there  by  Alexander  at  the  request  of 
Aruiotie,  ni  hopes  of  obtaining  aloea.  Cosmas  Indi- 
ropfcortes,  on  the  other  hand,  aeys  they  were  Greeks 
foa  Egypt  (ed  Monifaue,  p.  179). 

BisecCai  (SLiioKovoot),  or  sons  of  Jupiter,  a  name 
fi«en  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Dteaceaise,  a  maritime  town  of  Colchis,  at  the 
■nth  of  the  small  river  Chanrs.    It  waa  afterward 
cdWd  Sebtstopolis,  and  waa,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the 
pan  rt.*>t  frequented  in  Colchis  by  distant  aa  well  aa 
nations,  xpeaking  different  languages; 
icjieain»U(,ce  that  still  distinguishes  Itkurtak,  which 
■as  a  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one.  (Man- 
atrt,  Gesgr.,  vol.,  4,  p.  370.)   Arrian  makes  it  to 
-«n  established  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Pom- 
?osh*  Mela,  however,  aays  that  it  waa  founded  by 
Canoe  and  PoUux,  who  made  a  voyage  to  Colchis, 
with  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Me- 
••I,  19) 

^InoKfouf  I.  Mao  ha,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt.  (  Kid. 
T**a) — II.  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt,  wesj  of  Ten- 
^asd  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the 
^■■*al  J.  the  nome  Diospolites.  Pococke  thought  that 
*i  s*s  af  this  place  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
Bst,,„p?o„uon  adopted  by  D'Anville,  and  also  by 


the  scavans  of  the  French  expedition.  (Mannerl, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  376.)— III.  A  city  of  Pales- 
tine, called  also  Lydda.  It  was  situate  in  an  extensive 
plain,  and  ia  placed  by  the  /finer.  Hxerotoi.  (p.  60) 
thirty -two  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period  built, 
about  two  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  us  site,  the 
modem  city  olRamlat.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  79.) 

Dies,  another  name  for  the  Furies.    ( Kid.  Furua. ) 

Discs,  I.  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  treat' 
ed  An  Hope  with  great  cruelty,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Amphion  and  Zcthua,  Antiope's  two  sous.  They  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and  let  the  animal  drag 
her  until  she  waa  dead.  After  death  she  was  changed 
into  s  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  of 
Thebes.  (Kid.  Anttope.)—  II.  A  fountain  near  Thebes, 
in  ficeotia,  the  waters  of  which  emptied  into  the  Isme- 
nua.  Near  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Sir  W. 
Gell  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by 
some  Turkish  tombs,  which  be  considered  to  be  the  sn> 
cient  Dirce.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  830.) 

Die,  a  name  given  to  Pluto.    (Yid.  Pluto.) 

Diss  or  Data  (Aetpsj,  called  by  Ptolemy  A1709),  a 
promontory  of  Africa,  over  against  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, and  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus, 
or  Red  Sea.  From  ite  appearance  as  it  stretched 
along  the-  coast,  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dire 
(Aupn})  or  "  the  neck."  The  modern  name  ia  said  to 
be  liabeUMandeb.  According  to  Mannert,  however, 
Dire  is  now  Rat-bel,  and  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Posidium  is  Bab-el- Mandeb.  The  city  of  Dire,  or,  as 
it  was  originally  called,  Berenice  epi-Dires,  stood  upou 
a  part  of  the  promontory  Dire.  (Mannert,  vol.  10,  pt 
1,  p.  &9,eeqq.) 

DiscosdIa,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of  Nor, 
and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Parcsc.  and  Desth.  Sho 
waa  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  because  she  sowed 
dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual quarrels.  When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  was 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  she  threw  into  the  midst  of  the  festal  assembly 
an  apple  all  of  gold,  and  having  on  it  the  inscription, 
"  Let  the  fairest  take  me."  This  apple  was  the  csuse 
of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  the 
Greeks.  (Vid.  Paris.)  Discord  is  represented  with 
a  pale,  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes  spar- 
kle with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she  has  s  concealed  dag* 
ger    (Luctan,  Dial.  Mann.,  b.—  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  8, 702  ) 

Diyhv Rambus,  I.  a  name  of  Bacchus.  (Eurip., 
Haccha,  526.)  According  to  the  old  explanation,  now 
deservedly  rejected,  it  stood  for  t>dK>panocy  "  doubU- 
doored"  "he  who  hat  pasted  through  two  doort,"  as 
an  allusion  to  tbs  double  birth  of  Bacchus.  The 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  ia  an  insuperable  objection 
to  thia  interpretation,  and  Welcker's  answer  to  it 
(Naehtrag.,  p.  192),  that  this  deviation  from  the 
quantity  of  die  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  tro- 
chsic  verse,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  not  only  that  the  metre  of  the  dithyramb  itself 
was  trochaic,  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
the  name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  itself.  (Donald- 
ton,  Theatre  of  the  Greek;  p.  17,  not.,  4th  ed  )—  II. 
The  earliest  species  of  choral  poetry  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Bacchus.  Ths  inventor  of  this  species 
of  hymn  was  as  little  known  as  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  It  ia  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Arion  ( 1 , 83) ; 
by  others  to  La  sua  (Sehol.  ad  Anttoph.,  Veep.,  1450. 
— Suid.,  $.  ».  Adder);  and  Archilochus,  who  lived 
long  before  either  of  them,  mentions  it  by  name. 
(Archil,  frag.,  38,  ei.  Ltebel.)  It  was  danced  by  a 
chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  around  s  blazing  altar 
(Sehol.  ad  Prnd.,  Olymp.,  |3,  36. — Stmontd ,  £j**jr., 
76)  ;  and  hence  it  waa  also  called  the  Cyclic  chorus. 
The  subjects  were  generally  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and 
his  misfortunea.    Indeed,  unless  we  misunderstand 
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Plato'*'  Word*  (Leg.,  3,  p.  700,  b.  Aiovvcov  yevetnc 

 didvpafifof  Xtyofievoc),  tbe  name  of  tbe  *ong 

expressed  aa  much.  It  was  originally  distinguished 
by  a  disorderly  and  enthuaiaatic  wildnets  of  tone, 
which,  in  the  end,  degenerated  into  turgidity  and  bom- 
bast. The  music  was  Phrygian  (therefore  stirring 
and  rapid),  and  the  pipe  its  original  accompaniment. 
From  the  more  solemn  festivities  and  systematic  wild- 
neas of  the  dithyramb  sprang  tragedy  ;  just  aa  comedy 
came  from  tbe  Phallic  song — Blouifield  supposes  an 
etymological  connexion  between  the  words  laftCor, 
■Spiafidoc,  and  6t6vpafi&(>c,  and  thinks  they  are  corrup- 
tions of  Egyptian  term*.  (Mum.  Crtt.,  vol.  2,  p.  70.) 
It  ia  more  probable,  however,  that  dpfojiboc  and  6i0i- 
paftboc  came,  with  tbe  worship  of  Bacchus  from  In- 
dia, and  that  Dilhyramfms  was  not,  as  many  think,  the 
name  of  the  god  after  it  became  tbe  name  of  the  song, 
but  the  reverse.  Donaldson,  however,  opposes  this 
last- mentioned  supposition,  and  attempts  also  to  give 
a  new  derivation  to  tbe  term  itself,  but  with  little,  if 
any  success.  (Tkeatre  of  tkt  Greeks,  p.  18,  not., 
4th  ed.) 

!  Divitucos,  a  leading  noblemen  of  the  iEdui,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  Cassar  in  consequence 
of  bis  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Roman*.  (Cat., 
B.  G.,  1,  3  —  Id.  id..  1,  41,  dec  ) 

Dion,  one  of  tbe  principal  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  residence  of  ita  monarch*.  It 
was  situate,  according  to  Livy  (44,  6  and  7),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympua,  which  leaves  but  the  apace  of 
one  mile  from  the  sea  ;  and  half  of  thia  i*  occupied  by 
marshes  formed  by  tbe  mouth  of  the  river  Baphyrus. 
Thucydides  (4,  78)  saya  it  was  the  first  Macedonian 
towu  which  Brasidaa  entered  on  his  march  from  Tbcs- 
saly.  Thia  place  suffered  conaiderably  during  the  So- 
cial war  from  an  incursion  of  the  iEiolians  under  their 
praetor  Scopes,  who  levelled  to  the  ground  the  walla, 
bouses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  tbe  porches  around 
tbe  temple  of  Jupiter,  an  edifice  of  great-  celebrity, 
with  the  offerings  and  everything  used  in  the  festivals 
(Polyb.,  4,  62.)  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy's 
account,  that  this  damage  bad  been  repaired  when  the 
Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Persona. 
It  was  here  that  Philip  assembled  hia  army  previous 
to  tbe  battle  of  Cynosccphalae.  (Lit ,  33,  3.)  Dium, 
at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Ptol.,  p. 
82.)  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensts  (4,  10).  Some 
similarity  in  tbe  name  of  this  once  flourishing  city  is 
apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called  Standi*,  which  an- 
awer*  to  Livy's  description.  Dr.  Clarke,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  it  must  have  stood  at  Katerina.  ( Trav- 
el*— Greece,  Egypt,  dec,  vol.  7,  p.  400,  *eqq.)  He 
was  most  probably  mistaken,  as  Katerina,  or  Hateri, 
which  is  the  real  name  of  the  place,  is  doubtless  the 
Hatera  of  the  Tabula  Theodosuna,  one  stage  from 
Dium.    (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  208.) 

DivoDdaoH,  the  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  pco- 
•f  Bclgic  Gaul,  who  were  located  along  the  Moselle  or 
Moselle.  It*  name  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of 
the  peoplo  itself,  and  is  now  Melt.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1, 
03  — Amm.  Mar  cell.,  15,  27.) 

Do  dona,  I.  a  celebrated  city  and  oracle  of  Epirus, 
situate  most  probably  in  the  present  valley  of  Joanmna, 
but  the  exact  position  of  which  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained. We  are  not  assisted  here  by  any  accurate  an- 
cient traveller  like  Pausanias,  nor  have  wr  any  itine- 
raries or  faithful  measurements  of  distances  to  guide 
its  ;  all  ia  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and,  even  after  a  most 
careful  comparison  of  all  tbe  various  passages  in  which 
.-the  name  occurs,  very  different  opinions  may  be  en- 
tertained on  tbe  subject.  Dionyaiua  of  Halicamasaua 
place*  it  four  day*'  journey  from  Buthrotom,  and  two 
from  Ambracia.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  1,  5.)  Colonel  Leake 
makes  it  to  have  been  situate  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Lake  of  Joannina,  near  KattrUza  (Trav- 


el* in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  4,  p.  168,  *cmr k  and 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Dodone- 
an  territory  corresponded  to  the  valley  at  tbe  sooth  of 
that  sheet  of  water.    It  is  true  there  ia  no  mention  of 
a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Dodona, 
but  tbe  place  ia  described  ss  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  it  i*  not  unlikely  that  tbe  Lake  of  Joarrnina  may 
have  been  increased  in  later  tunes  from  the  Katavo- 
thres  in  the  country.    (Leake,  vol.  4,  p.  189.)    It  is 
universally  sllowed,  that  tbe  lemplo  of  Dodona  owed 
ita  origin  to  the  Pelasgi  at  a  period  much  anterior  to 
the  Trojan  war;  since  many  writers  represent  it  as 
exiating  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  loaches. 
(Mack,,  Prom.  Kmc/.,  v.  679.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  Ant 
Rom  ,  1,  14.)    Herodotus  distinctly  stales,  that  it  was 
the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represents  tbe 
Palasgi  as  consulting  it  on  vanoua  occasions  (2,  62). 
Hence  the  title  of  Pelatgic  assigned  to  Jupiter,  to 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.    (Zrv  ava,  Awdt*- 
vale,  TleTuaoyini. — Iftad,  16,  233. — Compare  Hestod, 
ap.  Strab.,  7.  327.)    Of  the  existence,  however,  of 
another  oracle  in  Thessaly  of  tbe  same  name  (vid. 
No.  II.),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  ;  and  to  this  the 
prayer  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  probably  bad  reference. 
— Setting  aside  the  fables  which  Herodotus  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  respecting  Dodona  end  its  doves,  to  which 
he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  hia  report  of  the  affin- 
ity which  existed  between  tbe  service  of  this  temple 
and  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  is  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention.   It  appears  from  this  author,  that  in  his  tune 
the  aervice  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females  ; 
and  be  has  recorded  the  namea  of  tbe  three  priest  esses 
who  officiated  when  he  visited  Dodona  (2,  66).  Stra- 
bo,  however,  asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originally 
allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance  of  Homer's 
mention  of  the  Selb  as  being  sttendsnl  upon  the  gods. 
The  term  Selli  wss  considered  by  many  ancient  writers 
to  refer  to  a  people  of  Pelaagic  origin,  whom  they  iden- 
tified with  the  Helli  (Soph  ,  Track.,  v.  1160,  teqq. — 
Straho,  327  —  Eustatk.,  ad  11.,  16,  v.  233. — Schnl. 
ad  Horn  ,  I.  e.—Aristot.,  Meteorol ,  1,  14  —  Hesyek., 
*.  v.  'EUot).  «nd  also  with  the  Tomuri.    (Euttatk  , 
ad  Od.,  16,  403.)   The  origin  of  the  word  Dodona 
seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained,  if  we  judge  from 
the  contradictory  opinions  transmitted  to  us  by  Steph. 
Byx.  (a.  v.  Aoduw?. — Compare  remarks  under  No.  II  ) 
Nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  tbe  nature  and  con- 
struction of  tbe  temple  during  the  early  age  of  Gre- 
cian history.    The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  ongi- 
nally  delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or  beech.  (Soph., 
Track.,  v.  173— He*iod,  ap.  Sckot.  in  Sopk,  Truck- 
ing   Ita  reputation  waa  at  first  confined  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Epirus,  Acarnania.  iEtolia,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Greece  (Pausan.,  7,  21),  but  its  fame  was  af- 
terward extended  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  and 
even  to  Aaia,  as  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  the 
oracle  waa  conaultcd  by  Croesus.    (Herod ,  1,  48  ) 
Tbe  Bcsotiana  were  the  only  people  who  received  the 
prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men  ;  to  sll  other 
nations  they  were  alwaya  communicated  by  the  priest- 
esses of  the  temple.    The  reason  of  this  exception  is 
stated  at  length  by  Strabo  (401),  on  tbe  authority  of 
Ephorus.    (Compare  Procl. ,  Chrestom  .  ap   Pkot  , 
BtU.,  vol  2,  p.  321,  ed.  Bekktr.)    Dodona  xaa  the 
first  station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  of  the 
Hyperboreans  were  despatched,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus ;  they  arrived  there  from  the  Adriatic,  and  were 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Maliac  Gulf  (4,  38).  Among 
the  several  offerings  presented  to  the  temple  by  vari- 
ous nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is  par- 
ticularly noticed.    It  was  a  bnxen  figure  placed  over 
a  caldron  of  tbe  aame  metal ;  this  statue  held  in  its 
hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three  chains, 
each  having  an  astragalus  fastened  to  the  end  of  it ; 
these,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  struck  the  caldron, 
and  produced  so  continued  a  sound  that  4U0vibr*uorw 
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co  d  b«  counted  before  it  ceased.  Hence  arose  the  dotal  colony  from  India,  and  establishes,  when  taken 
vanoos  proverbs  of  the  Dodonesn  caldron  and  the  in  connexion  with  various  other  parts  of  early  Grecian 
l'«rcvrr*9  bub.    (Strmio,  Compend.,  7,  p.  329.)    Me-  history,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the 


■seder,  in  one  of  his  plays,  compared  an  old  nurse's 
chatter  to  the  endless  sound  of  this  kettle.  (Mm and  , 
kei^j  .  td.  Mrtneckc,  p.  27.)  It  wee  said  by  others, 
that  the  walls  of  the  temple  were  composed  of  many 
caidroc*.  contiguous  to  each  other,  ao  that,  striking 
■pon  one,  the  sound  was  conveyed  to  sll  the  rest, 
but  this  account  is  not  so  much  to  be  depended  on 
which,  according  to  Stcph.  By  a.,  rests 


oa  the  authority  of  Pole  mo  Pericgetes,  who  seems  to 
have  written  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  curi- 
0*4 Me* of  the  place;  as  also  another  person  named  Ans- 
udea. — Wc  bear  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion  (Hrrodot.,  9,  93),  and  again  in 
uk  reign  of  Agcailaus,  who  consulted  it  previously  to 
ka expedition  into  Asia.  (Plut.,  Apophthegm.  Lacon., 

a.  125  )  It  is  suted  by  Diodorus  Sicutus  (14,  13), 
tan  Lvsander  was  accused  openly  of  bating  offered  to 
bribe  the  priestess.  The  oracle  which  warned  the 
itsiossuui  Alexander  of  his  fate  is  well  known  from 
Lay  (8,  24).  From  Demosthenes  we  learn,  that  the 
laswers  delivered  from  lime  to  thne  to  the  Athenians 
s*re  hud  op  in  the  public  archives ;  and  he  himself  ap- 
peals to  their  testimony  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
At  length,  during  the  Social  war,  Dodona  was,  ac- 
eordeng  to  Polybius  (4,  67),  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  an  irruption  of  the  jEtolians,  under  tberr  praHor 
Dorunachua,  then  at  war  with  Epirus.  "They  set 
ext."  says  the  historian,  '*  to  the  porches,  destroyed 

of  the  offerings,  and  pulled  down  the  sacred  edi- 
fee"  It  is  probable  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  nev- 
er recovered  from  this  disaster,  ss  in  S  Ira  bo's  time 
laene  was  scarcely  arty  trace  left  of  the  oracle;  but  the 
town  rnu«t  still  have  existed,  as  it  is  mentioned  by 
Havoc ie*  among  the  cities  of  Epirus  in  the  seventh 
tvsfsry  .  and  we  bear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the 
council  of  Epbeans.  (WesseJ.,  ad  Hieroel.,  Synced., 
p  651  ) — All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  Dodona 
need  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  an  ele- 
itu4  mountain  called  Toinams  or  Tamarus.  (S/ra- 

b,  328.)  Hence  the  term  Tomuri,  supposed  to  be  a 
rtJt  .rscuon  for  Tomaruri  (Toftopovpot),  or  guardians  of 
lo-uares.  which  was  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple, 
l&rseo,  /  c)  In  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Cer.,  52) 
•»  and  the  name  of  the  mounuin  written  Tmarus 
(Tsumc).  This  lofty  mountain  was  farther  remarka- 
ble for  the  number  of  streams  which  burst  from  its 
ader  (Phut.,  4,  1  )  If,  then,  we  had  the  means  of 
4ahftpii«hmg  the  modem  chain  which  answers  to  the 
inciroi  Tomarua,  we  might  easily  discover  the  site  of 
Dodona,  but  the  whole  of  Epirus  being  covered  with 
lofty  mountains,  it  is  not  easv  to  ascertain  even  this 
panst—  (For  discussions  on  this  interesting  question, 
cornolt  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  115,  seqq. — 
Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  247 —  Walpole*s  Collection, 
*°i  2,  p.  473. — Hughes's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  51 1.) — II. 
A  city  and  oracle  of  Thcsealy.  It  has  given  rise  to 
■naeh  controversy  whether  Homer  (//.,  2,  749)  refers 
io  rats  or  the  city  of  Epirus,  and  the  scholiasts  and 
uirrrcf  ruiiors  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  Stepha- 
na Byzaotino*  (#.  v.  AuSuvy)  enters  fully  into  the 
dncossion,  and  quotes  passages  from  several  writers 
»  the  antiquities  of  Thessaly,  who  all  acknowledged 
a  cay  named  Dodona  or  Bodona  in  that  country : 

the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the  ora- 


Budda- worship  into  Greece  along  with  the  gerrnrs  of 
civilisation.  The  analogy  between  the  root  ollhe  name 
BudW>/  (Bod),  and  that  of  the  Hindu  Budda  (Bud\ 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ritler's  work,  however  (  Kor- 
hallc  Europeascher  Vblkergcschichtcn  tor  Herodotus, 
urn  den  Kaukasus  und  an  den  Gestaden  des  Pontes, 
Berlin,  1820,  8vo),  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  his  learned  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments. His  object  ia  to  show,  that  the  stream  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  (lowed  into  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  remote  India,  by  pursuing  a  route  through 
the  vast  regions  of  Scythia,  and  coming  down  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

DoooNiBos,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Dodona. 
(Consult  Homer,  B  ,  16,  233  —  Zrtf  dva,  Awdova/r, 
UeXaayuu.— And  compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Dodona.) 

Doooiflnca,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona,    (Via.  Dodona.) 

Dolabklla,  P.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  who  married 
Tullis,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  Hia  early  profligacies 
and  extravagances  led  him  to  join  Cesar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rebellion,  as  the  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes.  He  afterwsrd  fought  under  him  ai 
Pharsalia,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  revolutionary 
proceedings  when  tribune  during  Cesar's  absence  in 
Egypt,  and  afterward  went  with  him  into  Africa,  and 
served  under  him  through  the  whole  of  that  campaign. 
On  his  return  to  Italy  after  Caesar's  final  victory,  hv 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  entertainments  is  recorded  b) 
Cicero,  who,  through  him  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  dominant 
party.  He  was  nominated  by  Cesar  for  the  consulship 
a  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  Cvsar'a  death,  assumed  the  office  of  consul  him- 
self, but  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  republic,  and  acted 
vigorously  in  its  behalf  Subsequently,  however,  An- 
tony drew  him  entirely  away  from  the  republican  party 
by  paying  off  for  him  a  heavy  load  of  debts.  Leaving 
Rome  in  order  to  get  possession  of  Syria  against  Caa 
sius,  he  surprised  Smyrna  and  put  Trebonius  to  death, 
on  which  the  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Having  been  pursued  and  defeated  by  Caaaius,  he  de- 
stroyed himself .— Dolahclla  was  a  man  of  no  virtue  or 
principle.  Cicero  was  compelled  to  have  his  daugh- 
ter Tullia  divorced  from  him.  Still,  however,  the  or- 
ator always  kept  up  a  fair  intercourse  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  use  him  as  a  check  upon  the  designs 
of  Antonv,  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  (Ctc., 
Phi.,  2,  30  —  Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  9,  16  —  Mtddleton, 
Life  of  Ctcero,  vol.  «,  p.  206,  324,  290,  343,  du$ , 
8voee\) 

DolIcha.  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  Perrha»bisn 
district,  lo  the  southeast  of  Azorus.  Here  the  consul 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus  received  a  deputation  from  that 
Achean  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Polybius, 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  army  in  their  singular 
and  perilous  march  through  the  defile 


rus. 


tie  ef  Jupiter  was  afterward  transferred 
Suabo  (441)  seems  to  adopt  this  notion,  and  affirms, 
<£>  «w  place,  that  the  Thessalian  Dodona  was  situated 
war  the  Tiuresius.  Elsewhere,  however,  he  leada  us 
ta  (oppose  that  it  stood  near  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of 
H-v-st  Ossa  (9,  p-  441).  Ritter  has  some  curious  and 
•arwd  speculations  on  this  subject.  According  to  this 
•n»er.inepnmitiTefo. 


form  of  the  name  was  Bodona  (Bu- 
te a 


es  of  Olympus  into 
Pieria,  (Polyb.,  Ezcerpt ,  28,  11.— Lie.,  42.  63  — 
Id.,  44,  2.) -II.  A  town  of  Syria,  situate  in  the  dis- 
trict Euphratensis,  and  northwest  of  Zeugma.  The 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  thst  of  Dolue,  a  castle  on 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  detached  from  Amanue, 
are  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates.  (Abulfrday. 
Tab.  Syr.,  p.  122. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  pc 
496.)  '  I 

Dolon,  a  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Ed- 
medes,  famed  for  swiftness  of  foot.  When  Hector 
was  anxious  to  explore  by  night  the  Grecian  camp 
Dolon,  induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  the  chart  «. 
and  horses  of  Achillea,  undertook  the  enterprise.  O  , 
bis  approach  to  the  Greciau  tents,  be  w"^ne*  *>• 
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omedc  and  Ulysses,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 

had  been  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition.  Dolon, 
having  betrayed  to  ihctn  the  situation  and  plans  of  the 
Trojans,  wss  pat  to  death  by  Diomede  for  his  treach- 
ery.   (Horn.,  //.,  10,  314— Ktrg.,  An.,  12,  349.) 

Doumci.  a  people  of  Thrace.    (Herodot.,  6,  34  — 
VU.  Mtlliades.) 

Djl6pkb,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who  appear  to  bare 
t>een  early  cstablixhed  in  that  southeastern  angle  of 
Thessaly  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  or  rather 
Tymphrestus,  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Othrys,  branch- 
ing out  of  it,  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain 
they  were  separated  from  the  jEnisnes,  wbo  were  in 
possession  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  fiperchius ;  while 
to  the  west  they  bordered  upon  Phthiotis,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  country  they  were  connected  an 
early  as  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, who  represents  Phoenix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  as 
accompanying  Achilles  thither  in  the  double  capacity 
of  preceptor  and  ally.  (//.,  9,  480. — Pind.,  ap.  Strmh  , 
431  )  The  Doloptans,  according  to  Paussnias  and 
Harpoerauon,  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  they  presented 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  and  furnished  some  troops 
for  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  monarch  into 
Greece  (7,  13S  and  185).  Xenophon,  st  a  later  peri- 
od, enumerates  them  as  subjects  of  Jason,  tyrant  of 
Pherw.  (Hist.  Gr.f  6,  1.)  Diodorus  Siculus  informs 
us  that  they  took  part  in  the  tarmac  war  ( 1 8, 1 1 ).  We 
afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of  contention 
between  the  iEtolians,  who  had  extended  their  domin- 
ion to  the  borders  of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  the  frequent  incursions  made  by 
the  former  people  into  this  part  of  Thessaly  when  at 
war  with  the  latter  power.  (Lav.,  31,  12.— Id.,  33, 
34. — M.,  36,  38.)  Dolopia  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch.  I  he  cantons 
of  Thavmako,  Gntuiano,  and  part  of  Aprapha,  may 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  situation  ascribed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  country  of  the  Dolopians.  (Cru- 
mcr's  Anc.  Grace,  vol.  1,  p.  418.) 

Domitu  Lax,  de  Sacerdotns,  brought  forward  by 
Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.U.C.  660.  It  enacted  that  the  pontifiu*,  augur  es, 
and  decemvtri  lacris  faciendu  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  sacerdotal  colleges,  but  by  the  people.  The  pen- 
ttfex  maitmuj  and  curio  maximut  were  always,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  by  the  people.  (Cic., 
Hull.,  9.  7.—  Lre.,  25,  5  — Id  ,  27,  8.) 

DoMiTia  Gbns,  a  celebrated  plebeian  family,  divi- 
ded into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Cslvini  aod  that  of 
the  Ahenobarbi.  The  Calvini  attained  to  the  consular 
office  A.U.C.  422,  the  Ahenobarbi  in  562.  The  latter, 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  became  invested  with 
imperial  power;  but  with  this  emperor  perished  tho 
male  line  of  the  Domini.  Domitiau  only  belonged  to 
this  family  through  his  mother  Domitia. 

Domitia,  I  Lepids,  aunt  of  Nero,  was  accused  of  ma- 
gic and  put  to  death  (A.D.  54)  through  the  intrigues 
of  Agnppina.  who  was  jealous  of  her  influence  over 
Nero.  (Tacit.,  Ann,  12,  64,  tea.) — II.,  or  Domitilla, 
wife  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian,  and  a  daughter  named  Domitilla.  She  bad  been 
J>e  mistress  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  passed  fry  a  freed 
woman ;  hot  she  was  declared  of  free  birth  oa  having 
been  acknowledged  by  her  father  Flavins  Liberalis, 
who  held  the  situation  of  scribe  to  one  of  the  quststor*. 
She  died  before  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Vti  Vespat.,  3.) — III.  Longina,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero.  She  married 
iElius  Lamia,  but  was  seduced  by  Domitiau,  and,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  publicly  raised  to  the  throne. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  emperor  elevated  her  to  the 
station  of  Augusta,  when  bis  jealousy  was  alarmed  hy 
certain  familiarities  to  which  she  admitted  the  panto- 
mime  Paris,  and  he  drove  her  from  his  bed  an 
452 


The  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired,  bowtv* 
over  the  vicious  emperor,  was  too  strong  to  be  th 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  she  was  recalled  to  her  form 
station.  Domitia  was  concerned,  it  is  thought,  in  tl 
conspiracy  by  which  the  emperor  lost  his  life.  SI 
died  during  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Suetm  ,  Vit.  D 
mtl.,  3  ) 

DohItiaivos,  Titos  Flavios,  the  second  son  of  V* 
pasian,  born  at  Rome  A.D.  51.  Vespasian,  well  awa 
of  his  natural  disposition,  reposed  no  confidence  in  ku 
during  his  whole  reign.  Domitisn,  however,  acron 
panied  bis  father  and  brother  Titos  in  their  triumph 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  war.  Upon  the  death  of  Ve 
pasian,  he  endeavoured  to  foment  troubles  in  the  en 
one,  and  share  the  succession  with  Titus.  The  lattc 
however,  generously  forgave  him,  treated  him  wti 
great  kindness,  and  made  him  his  colleague  in  the  cot 
suUhip,  always  declaring  to  him  that  he  intended  hu 
for  bis  successor.  Domtttan  is  accused  of  bsstenin 
the  death  of  Titus  by  poison ;  a  charge,  however,  m 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  Titus's  death.  Th 
beginning  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  moderation  an 
a  dispisy  of  justice  bordering  upon  severity.  He  »: 
fee  ted  great  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public  monk 
and  punished  with  death  several  persons  gurlty  of  sdul 
tery,  as  well  as  some  vestals  wbo  had  broken  tbei 
vows.  He  completed  several  splendid  buildings  begs, 
by  Titus ;  among  others,  an  odeum,  or  theatre  fo 
musical  performances.  Tho  most  important  event  o 
his  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agncola;  bo 
Domitisn  grew  jealous  of  that  great  commander's  rep 
utation,  and  recalled  him  to  Rome.    His  suspicion; 

his  pusillanimity  msde  him  afraid  of  even 
distinguished  either  by  birth  and  emmex 
ions,  or  by  merit  and  popularity,  and  he  mereilewlv 
rificed  many  to  his  fear*,  while  his  avarice  led  him  K 
put  to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  persons  for  the  saki 
of  their  property.  The  usual  pretext  for  these  mur 
dors  was  the  charge  of  conspiracy  or  treason ;  and  tfaot 
a  numerous  race  of  informers  was  created  and  main- 
tained by  this  system  of  spoliation.  His  cruelty  *« 
united  to  a  deep  dissimulation,  and  in  this  particolai 
he  resembled  Ttbenus  rather  than  Caligula  or  N*ro 
He  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away  from  Rome  the 
philosophers  end  men  of  letters ;  Epictetos  wss  ob« 
of  the  exiled.  He  found,  however,  some  flatterers 
among  the  porta,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  Itslkus,  and 
Statins.  The  letter  dedicated  to  him  his  Tkebiu  aod 
Achtllet*,  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign 
in  his  Syha.  But,  in  reality,  the  reign  of  Dooitian  w»» 
any  other  than  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  except 
in  Britain.  In  Mceeia  and  Dscis,  in  Germany  »m 
Pannonia,  the  armies  were  defeated,  and  whole  pro*- 
inces  lost.  (Tactiu*,  Vit.  Agric.,  41.)  Demiuin 
himself  went  twice  into  Mossis  to  oppose  the  Decian*, 
but,  sfter  several  defeats,  he  concluded  a  durrecefol 
peace  with  their  king  Decebalus,  whom  be  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign,  and  to  whom  he  sgreed  to  pay 
tribute,  which  was  afterward  discontinued  by  Trajan 
And  yet  Domitisn  made  a  pompons  report  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  senate,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  In  the  same  manner  be  triumphed  over  the 
Cotti  and  Sarmatians,  which  msde  Pliny  the  younger 
say,  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitisn  were  always  evi- 
dence of  some  sdvantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  In  A.D.  95,  Domitisn  assumed  the  consul- 
ship for  the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  F)an« 
Clemens,  wbo  had  married  Domituls,  a  relative  of  tbe 
emperor.  In  that  year  a  persecution  of  the  Christisni 
is  recorded  in  tbe  history  of  the  Church ;  but  it  seem* 
that  it  was  not  directed  particularly  against  them,  but 
against  the  Jews,  with  whom  tbe  Christians  were  then 
confounded  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  ascribes  tbe 
proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those  wbo  lived  after  the 
manner  of  the  Jews,  snd  whom  he  styles  ''tmpro/wfl, 
to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.    Flavius  Clement  V* 
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ha  wife  were  among  the 

year,  A.  D.  96,  a  conspiracy  was 
3;L«n  amon£  the  officers  of  his  guards  and  several  of 
ha  mtimale  friends,  and  hia  wife,  the  infamous  Domi- 
tiik.  herself  as  said  to  have  participated  in  it.  The  im- 
Extaie  cease  of  it  was  bis  increasing  suspicions,  which 
SHBsJened  the  life  of  every  one  around  nun,  and  which 


Io  the  loflowmg  j  Brutas  and  Cessius.  After  the  baUle  of  Philippi  he 
formed  against  Do-  I  went  over  to  the*  triumvirs,  was  pardoned,  and,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  obtained  the  consulship,  A.U.C  72Jw 
Subsequently,  however,  he  attached  himself  to  Octa- 
viua  against  Antony,  but  died  before  he  could  render 
the  former  any  service. — VI.  Cneius  Abenobarbus, 
father  of  Nero,  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 


<-e  said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of ,  Germantcua,  B.C.  88.    He  degraded  bis  high  birth  by 
1  -  he  was  very  ready  the  ferocity  of  bis  character  and  the  corruption  of  hia 

morals.  In  early  life  he  killed  one  of  his  freed  men, 
who  would  not  drink  as  much  as  be  wished  him  to  do. 


ed  in  his  apartments 
after  struggling  with  them  for 


to  consult,  lie  was  ki 
eral  of  the  conspirators, 

sasse  tone,  in  his  45th  year,  and  in  the  fifteenth  of  bis 
retga  Oa  the  news  of  his  death,  the  senate  assem- 
bled end  elected  M.  Cocceios  Nerva  emperer. — The 
c .. raster  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  ancient 
ttJiLnciaits  an  the  darkest  colours,  as  being  a  compound 
of  timidity  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arrogance, 
of  self-HfeiuiL't-nce  and  stern  seventy  towards  others. 
He  eaie  himself  up  to  every  excess,  and  plunged  into 
the  ssu«t  degTad iog  vices.  Conceiving  at  last  the  mad 
dea  of  arrogating  divine  honours  to  himself,  be  as- 
•amcd  the  titles  of  Lord  and  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
s  son  of  Minerva.  Soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to 
be  indulged  in  that  love  of  solitude, 
to  render  in  a  very 
sat**  time  the  most  confirmed  of  all  his  habits.  In 
of  his  reign,  says  his  biographer,  he  ac- 
"  to  spend  several  hours  every  day  in 
tj---  e'_r.c test  privacy,  employed  frequently  in  nothing 
else  than  in  catching  flies,  and  piercing  them  with  a 
sharp  mstrameot.  Hence  the  well-known  remark 
■see  by  Vibius  Crtspos,  who,  when  asked  whether 
there  was  any  ooe  with  the  emperor,  replied,  "  No,  not 
rsta  a  fy*  Domitian  took  a  delight  in  inspiring  oth- 
er* wrm  terror ;  and  Dio  Cassius  telle  of  a  singular 
OKKTuet.  to  which  he  invited  the  principal  members 
sf  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  where  everything 
appearance  of  an  intended  execution.  He 
convened  the  senate  to  determine  in  what 


woe*  me 


wsv  a  large  turbo*  should  be  cooked,  whether  whole 
ar  divided  And  yet  at  one  time,  before  his  becoming 
enaeeroc,  Dotpitisn  had  applied  himself  to  literature, 
and  be  is  sajd  to  have  composed  several  poems  and 
sibs  works  —The  senste,  alter  his  death,  issued  a  de- 
ar* that  his  name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Roman 
unals,  and  obliterated  from  every  public  monument. 
Taof^  Hist.  3,  59,  ictjf.  —  ld.  ib ...  4,  2,  tejq — 
ftuiow  ,  Fir.  Domtt — Iho  Cms.,  67.— Plin ,  Eput., 
1  II  —  Id  ,  Ptneg.,  52,  6,  be  —Jut.,  &U.,  4,  37, 

iimtti.    Fiat  Domitia  II. 
Dsamus,  I.  Abenobarbus.  the  first  of  the  Domitian 
tassjy  that  bore  the  surname  of  Abenobarbus,  lived 
tbv  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  from  the 
of  the  city. — II.  Cneius  Abenobarbus,  son  of 
ice  preceding,  was  plebeian  a-dile  A.U.C.  558,  B.C. 
!K;  prwtor  A.U.C.  560;  and  consul  A.U.C.  562 
(let..  S3.  42  _« ,  49.  35,  dee.) — III.  Cneius  Ahen- 
consul  B.C.  123.    He  conquered  Bi- 
of  the  Arvemi,  slaying  20,000  and  ma- 
ksg  Hafftt  prisoners    On  his  return  to  Home  be  ob- 
s  trramph. —  IV.  Lucius  Abenobarbus,  was 
B  C  66,  and  prartor  some  years  after.    In  the 
vrar  54  B  C-  he  attained  to  the  consulship.    He  and 
IeatoluS  were  the  first  to  oppose  Cesar  in  bis  inva- 
im  of  Itslr-    Betrayed  by  his  own  troops  into  the 
kinds  ef  the  conqueror  at  the  capture  of  Corriniom, 
bt  arrived  his  liberty,  and  again  raising  a  little  army 
a  ti»  own  expense,  sustained  a  tiege  at  Ma««ilia.  Es- 
ciasig  thence,  we  find  him  with  rotnpey  in  Macedo- 
*a,stsM  the  determined  enemy  of  Cwear,  and  finally 
kt  hi  io  the  rl  ight  after  the  battle  of  Phsrsalia.    (  Cie. , 
tf  oi  Pmm  ,  6,  14  —Id.  ib ,  16,  12  —/**.,  Ep.  ad 
1*^  1,  ate  ) — V.  Cneius  Abenobarbus,  son  of  the  pre- 
inherited  all  hi«  father's  hatred  toward*  Crsar 


He  tore  out  also  the  eye  of  a  Roman  knight  who  di»> 
plsyed  towards  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  that  gave  of* 
fence.  Being  accused  before  Claudius  of  treason, 
adultery,  and  other  crimes,  he  only  escaped  by  the 
death  of  that  emperor.  He  used  to  say,  that  from  him- 
self and  hit  wife  there  could  only  spring  a  monster 
deadly  to  the  human  race,  a  prediction  fatally  verified 
in  Nero.    {Tacit.,  Ann.,  4, 75.— id.  ib.,  6,  45,  dec.) 

Donatus.  iGuus,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  about  A.D.  333. 
He  was  preceptor  to  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  with 
great  approbation  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  explained  the  comedies  of  Terence.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
Donatus  composed  a  treatise  purely  elctnentsry,  hi 
which  he  treated  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  individu- 
ally. Thia  work  was  highly  esteemed,  and  Diomedos 
the  grammsrian  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  it* 
ments,  as  subsequently  to  add  it  to  hia  own  work  on 
Latin  grammar.  Some,  though  without  the  least  au- 
thority, maintain  that  tbe  commentariea  of  Donatus  on 
Virgil  and  Terence  are  lost,  and  that  those  which  at 
the  present  day  bear  his  name  arc  spurious.  That  on 
Virgil  is  very  unimportant,  it  is  true,  and  appears  wor- 
thy neither  of  the  author  commented  on,  nor  of  the 
reputation  of  the  grammarian  to  whom  it  is  ascri- 
bed. But  the  commentary  on  Terence  is  extremely 
valuable.  Some  writers  assign  the  commentary  on 
Virgil  not  to  Alios  Donatus,  but  to  Claudiua  Tiberius 
Donatus.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne  on  the 
life  of  Virgil  by  Donstus,  vol.  1,  p.  153,  in  notis.) — 
II.  A  bishop  of  Numidia,  in  tbe  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  be  was  the  founder  of  the 
sectof  Donatists,  which  grew  out  of  s  schism  produced 
by  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  waa  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  in  councils  held  at  Rome 
and  at  Aries,  in  the  years  313  and  314,  but  was  for 
»ome  time  after  supported  by  a  party  at  home.  \\  hat 
farther  harrpened  to  him  is  not  known.— III.  A  bishop 
of  Carthsge,  chosen  to  that  office  in  3 1 6.  He  contin- 
ued and  supported  the  schism  produced  by  his  nsme- 
sske,  which  led  to  a  persecution  under  the  Emperor 
Constans,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  finally  prevailed, 
and  Donatus  died  in  exile  about  355.  According  to 
St.  Augustin.  thia  prelate  maintained  an  inequality  of 
persona  in  the  Trinity.  (Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet.,  voL 
1,  p  653. 

Dontsa,  an  island  in  the  Iearian  Sea,  one  of  the 
Sporades  It  lay  southeast  of  Icana,  and  east  of  Pat- 
mos.  The  marble  obtained  from  this  ialand  was 
green.  It  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Jtav 
cha.  (Compare,  aa  regards  this  island,  tbe  following 
authorities  :  Taril ,  Ann,  4,  30 .—Mela,  2, 7.— i'/rn., 
4,  12 — Steph.  Byt.,  m.  v.  Aowwma.) 

Doris,  the  inhabitsnts  of  Doris.    (Fid.  Doris.) 

DorIas,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gangero.  Msnnert 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  small  river  Peg*.  (Get- 
graph  ,  vol.  5,  pt.  l.p.  249  and  264.)  Others,  how- 
ever, are  in  favour  of  the  modem  Zone**,  tbe  mouth 
of  which  ia  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin, 

DorTon,  a  town  of  Measenia,  where  Thamyria  the 
musician  chsllenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill. 
Pausamas  (4  33)  notices  this  ancient  town,  of  which 


he  saw  the  nuns  near  a  fonn 


tain  named  Achate.  Stra- 


khei  tt*  death  of  tbe  latter,  be  joined  the  party  of  j  bo,  however,  asserts  that  no  such  place  was 
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exist  in  his  day,  but  that  tome  identified  it  with  an  ob- 
scure  town  named  Oluris,  in  the  Measenian  district  of 
A  a  ion  (350).  This  may  have  been  the  spot  alluded  to 
by  Pauaaniaa.  Homer  (//.,  2,  594)  assigns  Dohuoi 
to  the  dominions  of  Nestor.  Hesiod  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  different  tradition  from  other  poets,  since  be 
removes  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Thamyns  to  Dotium 
in  Thessaly  (ap.  Stepk.  Rys.,  s.  v.  Aurwv.  —  Pltn., 
4,  5). 

Doris,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  snd  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of  Mount 
(Eta.  On  the  south  it  had  the  Locri  Ozolas.  On  the 
vttt-i  i\  was  parted  from  the  Loch  Epicnemidii  by  the 
Pindua,  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus  ;  and  on  the  west 
from  .Etolia  by  s  part  of  the  chain  of  02 La.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  of  small  size,  extending  only  about  40  miiea 
in  length.  The  country,  though  tnouutainous,  had  still 
several  beautiful  plains,  and  was  very  fruitful. — The 
Dorisns  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
and  derived  their  origin,  as  tbey  pretended,  from  a 
mythic  personage  named  Dorus,  who  is  generally  made  i 
the  son  of  Helleo,  though  he  ra  described  as  the  son  of 
Xuthus  by  Euripides  {Ion.,  1590).  Herodotus  (1, 62) 
mentions  five  success]  re  migrations  of  this  race.  Their 
first  settlement  was  in  Phthiolis,  in  the  time  of  Deu« 
calion ;  the  next  under  Dorua,  in  Hestiasotis,  at  the  \ 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus. after  tbey  had  been  expelled  by  the  CsdinaMins 
from  Hestiavolia.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus, 
•tbey  were  called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  else- 
where (8,  43)  attributes  to  the  Dorisns  a  Macedonian 
origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  con- 
nexion between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedoniana, 
who  were  of  Illy  nan  origin  [Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  1, 
p.  2),  beyond  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  set- 
tlement of  the  Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  waa 
in  Dryopia  (afterward  called  the  Doric  Telrapolis) ; 
and  their  last  migration  was  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another,  and  most  remarkable  eipedition,  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony to  Crete,  which  ia  stated  to  have  taken  place 
while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement,  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  (Androm..  ap.  Strab.,  475) ;  and  Dori- 
ans are  mentioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  that  isl- 
and even  by  Homer  (Od  ,  19, 1 74).  The  eastern  coast 
i  the  6 rat  pert  which  they  occupied.  (Slapkylus,  ap 
475).  Thia  early  settlement  in  Crete  must 
be  confounded  with  the  two  subsequent  expeditions 
of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  took  place  after 
they  were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one 
from  Laconia,  under  the  guidance  of  Pollis  and  Del- 
phus ;  the  other  from  ArgoTis,  under  Althemenes.  The 
migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
is  generally  called  "  the  return  of  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,"  is  expressly  stated  to  have  occurred  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  is,  in  B.C.  1104. 
{Tkucyd.,  1,  12.)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclida?  and 
the  Dorians  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
Dorians  were,  from  very  esrly  limes,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  the  epithet  "  thrice  divided"  (roffuuer)  is 
applied  to  them  by  Homer  in  the  passages  referred 
to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Hvllerans.  the 
Dymsncs.  and  the  Pamphylians.  Now  the  two  latter 
tribes  are  ssid  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas 
and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  ^Egimius,  a  mythi- 
cal Doric  king ;  and  the  first  claimed  a  descent  from 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  that  the  Hvllieans  were  of  Doric  origin, 
as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes.  (MulUr,  Dorians,  1, 
chap.  3,  sect.  2.)  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  in- 
fer from  the  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the  duplicste  1 
divinities  of  the  Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were  ' 
in  the  two  other  tribes,  and  that  the  Here- 
erc  a  powerful  Ache  an  family,  united  with 
a  aimilar  manner,  but  by  a  stronger  tie  than 


Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  Lai 
taken  part  in  thia  expedition.  The  Heraclida,  the 
with  their  iCtolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed  the  C< 
rinthian  Gulf  from  Naupactua,  invaded  and  subdue 
Elis,  which  was  assigned  to  the  iElolian  chieftain;  ar> 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  successive! 
and  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  Messerua,  Ijcou 
Argolis,  Corinth,  and  Megaria.  lu  l*aconia  they  wei 
joined  by  the  Cadmssan  clan  of  the  *£gide,  who  a 
sisled  them  in  their  tedious  war  with  Arnycls?,  and  * 
terward  took  part  in  the  colonies  to  There  and  Cyrem 
This  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  thedwt 
nies  of  Greece,  waa  very  similar  m  its  character  1 
the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine.  The  invader 
who,  like  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  ibt 
wivea  and  children  with  them,  though  they,  perhaps,  d 
not  completely  abandon  their  hut  settlement,  whs 
was  still  called  and  considered  Dorisn  (Tkucyd, 
107),  numbered  sbout  20,000  fighting  men,  on  the  hig 
est  estimate,  (if titter,  Dorian*,  1,  ch.  4,  sect.  8 
Tbey  were  therefore  very  inferior  in  number  to  the  i 
habitants  of  the  countries  which  they  conquered;  b 
the  auperiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  tbt 
an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  snd  tbey  appear  to  ha1 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blocktd 
or  by  some  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogeth 
unskilled  in  the  art  of  taking  walled  towns.  The  go 
eminent  which  the  Dorians  estsblisbed  in  sll  the  cow 
tries  which  they  thus  invaded  and  conquered,  was,  i 
might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  that  *bn 
the  Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  name) 
an  aristocracy  of  conquest ;  for  while  the  succe»t 
invaders  remained  on  a  footing  of  equality  among  then 
selves,  sll  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  werer 
duced  to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxont  in  En, 
land.  They  were  called  nepioiKot,  or  "dwtlie 
around,"  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Pfahlburger,  i 
"  citizens  of  the  Palisade,"  at  Augsburg,  who  dwell 
tbe  city  auburbe,  without  the  wall  of  the  city;  to  tl 
"  pale"  in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  1. ;  to  il 
people  of  the  contado  in  Italy  ;  snd  to  the  Fsuxbou 
geois  in  France.  (Niebukr,  Roman  Hist ,  vol.  1, 
398,  Carnbr.  trans  — Arnold's  Tkucydtdes,  voL  I, 
626.)  The  usual  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Don 
state  wss  "  an  order,"  or  regulative  principle  (toeufii 
and  thia  name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  thecircuc 
sis  nee  that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legislator*  w; 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  eetablukne: 
of  a  system  of  military  discipline,  and  to  the  enrou 
agement  of  that  strict  subordination  which  is  therm 
of  it.  The  necessity  of  this  wss  apparent,  from  tl 
peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  the  Dorian*  u 
their  ntptoinoi.  It  was  by  superior  prowess  and  di 
cipline  that  the  former  had  acquired  their  rank,  »d 
was  only  by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  th 
could  hope  to  maintain  themselvea  in  the  same  fot 
lion.  The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  raay  at 
account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  prevail* 
in  most  Dorian  communities.  The  Dorian  women  ei 
joyed  a  degree  of  consideration  unusual  among  tl 
Greeks.  The  Syssilia  or  common  tables,  which  we 
estsblisbed  in  most  Doric  states,  were  designed  to  » 
mouish  those  of  the  privileged  class,  that,  living  i 
they  did  in  the  midst  of  a  conquered  but  numrroi 
population,  tbey  must  not  consider  themselves  to  ha1 
any  individual  existence,  but  muat  lire  only  for  tl 
sake  of  their  order.  (Conault  Mulltr's  Doriant,  1  ^ 
trans.,  Oxford,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo  —  Herman*,  Lti 
buck  der  Griethistken  Staalsalttrtkusut,  Heidtll 
1836,  translated  Oxford,  1836  —  Lackmawa.  Sft 
lanisehe  Staaisverfassung,  Breslau,  1836— Eary* 
Vs.  Knaul.,  vol.  9.  p.  89.)—  II.  A  colony  of  the  D 
nana  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  On  t! 
arrival  of  the  Dorians  in  Asia,  tbey  formed  tbeiasel" 
into  aix  independent  statea  or  small  republics,  wax 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  ciue 
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These  were  Lindus,  Ialyssua,  Csrnirus,  Cos,  Cnidus, 
and  Hahcarnassus.  Other  cities  in  the  tract,  called 
tram  \iiem  Deris,  belonged  to  their  confederacy  ;  but 
i:>?  in:**  Grants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true  and  genuine 
Dftnanv  were  admitted  into  the  temple  at  Triope, 
•km  they  exhibited  solemn  games  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo Tnopsue.  The  prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which 
tee  sartors  were  obiigod  to  consecrate  to  Apollo,  and 
k*Tc  in  the  u*mplc  When  Agasicles  of  Halicarnas- 
sas  woo  the  pnze,  he  transgressed  this  custom,  and 
earned  the  tripod  to  his  own  house,  on  which  account 
the  c*ty  of  HaiicarnaEsua  was  ever  afterward  excluded 
frost  ti>r  DoniJi  confederacy.  The  Dorians  were  from 
that  tune  known  by  the  name  of  the  five  cities,  or 
Pcnimpaiit,  and  no  longer  by  that  of  Htxmpolu. — III. 
A  j*i*jf*,«  of  the  s*  a,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Telhya 
S:*r  ni*m«?d  ncr  brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  50 
daughter*  called  Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used 
u>  trpre-as  the  sea  itself.  (ProptrL,  1,17,  85. — Vtrg., 
Ed-.  10. — Htrvod  ,  Tktog.) — IV.  A  female  of  Locri, 
a  Italy,  daughter  of  Xeneuis,  whom  Dionysius  the  El- 
der, of  SseUy,  married  the  same  day  with  Aristomache 
(Fid  Dtoaysius.) 
Doeiecca,  a  plain  in  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the 

to  Herodotus  (7, 59),  Xeries 
land  forces,  as  he  wss  marching  upon 
Gre**e.  The  mode  in  which  his  officers  ascertained 
>Jk  amount  of  his  troops  was  this:  they  drew  .up  in 
is*  piece  «  body  of  10,000  men;  and  making  these 
»u<vl  io-/<:th*;r  a*  compactly  as  possible,  they  traced  a 
cnrlt  around  th«m.  Dismissing  these,  they  enclosed 
the  circle  with  a  well  breast  high  ;  into  this  they  inlro- 
doced  the  army  by  bodies  of  10,000  men  each  time 
(Fai  Xex.ee.) 

DogjiensL  s.  or  mare  correctly  Dosacnnus,  a  Roman 
cssaac  poet,  aod  writer  of  Alellane  fables,  who  enjoyed 
MKtn  reputation  as  a  popular  dramatist.  (Compere 
IWvj,  dt  Port.  Eat.  inccrl.  ctt.,  c.  7,  p.  84.)  Hor- 
ace Kt44.es  mention  of  him  (Ep.,  I,  2,  173.)  He  par- 
Undariy  excelled  in  drawing  the  characters  of  para- 
sites  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  applause  which  Uiese 
abated  frosn  the  lower  orders,  he  would  seem,  from 
tae  censure  of  Horace,  to  have  been  tempted  to  go  still 
uriwT.  and  pu*U  matters  to  extremes.  The  same  poet 
al>»  pleasantly  alludes  to  his  carelessness  and  negh- 
ftztre  ti  a  wnter,  by  aaymg  that  he  traversed  the  stage 
snta  bts  sock,  or  comic  supper,  loose  and  untied. 
Seneca  make*  mention  of  the  inscription  on  his  tomb ; 
:Vwn  whseh  epitaph  some  have  inferred  that  he  was 
aWngusshcd  as>  a  moral  writer.  It  ran  ss  follows  : 
"  Bmpcs  rcnott,  et  Sophia  m  DoMsemni  Uge.n  ( Since, 
£>«..».  6  —faerie  ,  BM.  Lar.voL  3,  p.  238.  stqa) 
Daese,  C.  Fames,  a  Roman,  who,  according  to  the 
ex:  kgc«d.  when  Koine  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gatl*.  iscoed  from  the  Capitol,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged, to  go  and  offer  on  Mons  Quinnalis  a  stated 
sacraSee  enjoined  on  the  Fabian  bouse.  In  the  Ga- 
bae  ctrM-Lure,  and  bearing  the  sacred  things  in  his 
he  deecended  from  the  Capitol  and  passed 


canyi^n.  the  eoetny  without  betraying  the  least  signs 
af  tV«r.    When  he  had  finished  his  saenfice,  be  re- 


ta.vti  to  the  Capitol  unmolested  by  the  foe,  who  were 
tsaxitftjjrd  at  hie  holdoess,  and  did  not  obstruct  his 
ka*uf  or  moiett  but  sacrifice.    (Lie.,  5,  46  .) 
Iloecs.  a  son  of  fUlleri.    {Vmi.  Doris.) 
De*ri_*sosi  and  Dobyukus,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  now 
Etki-thtkr.  at  the  function  of  the  Bathys  and  Thy m- 
bna,  two  breaches  of  the  Saugariua,  and  on  the  con- 
fan  o:  B  tbynta.    The  plain  of  Doryheum  is  often 
sarriton««i  6vthr  Byzantine  historians  as  the  place  of  as- 
■  of  the  amies  of  the  Eastern  empire  in  their 
tor  Turks  ;  and  it  is  described  by  Anna 
LoiMiia  as  being  the  first  extensive  plain  of  Phrygia 
Ukr  <-voa*iug  the  ridges  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after 
Leoesr.    For  some  remarks  on  the  modern 
9  ^^fi'/Z^sCfio/i'i  tol<  2|  p.  «s*0s). 


Do  son,  a  surname  of  Antigonus  III.,  because  be 
promised  and  never  performed ;  dwawv,  in  Greek,  i.  e., 
about  to  gxw ;  i.  e.,  always  promising.  (  Fid.  Antigo- 
nus III.) 

Dsaco,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator,  who 
flourished  about  the  39th  Olympiad.  B.C.  021.  Suidaa 
tells  us  tbst  he  brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in 
this  year,  snd  that  he  was  then  an  old  man.  Aristotle 
(PoUt.,  2,  sub  fin)  says,  that  Draco  adapted  Lis  laws 
to  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  they  contained 
nothing  particular  beyond  the  severity  of  their  penal 
lies.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished  capitally,  as 
well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder  ;  and  Demades  re- 
marked of  hia  laws,  that  they  were  wntlen  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink.  {l'lui.,  Vu.  Sol.,  c.  17.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced 
wntlen  law*  at  Athene,  and  it  ia  probable  that  he  im- 
proved the  criminal  courts,  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of 
bloodshed  from  the  archon  to  the  epbeue  (Jul.  Pol' 
/ax,  8,  124,  see  ),  since  before  his  time  the  archona 
had  a  right  of  settling  all  cases  arbitrarily,  and  without 
appeal ;  a  right  which  they  enjoyed  in  other  cases  un- 
til Solon's  time.  (Bckkcr,  Anted.  Grax ,  p.  440,  1, 
23.)  It  appears  that  there  were  some  offences  which 
he  did  not  punish  with  death ;  for  instance,  loss  of  civ- 
il rights  wss  the  punishment  of  attempting  to  slier  one 
of  his  laws.  (Demosth.,  c.  Anslocr.,  p.  714,  Bekk ) 
Draco  was  an  archon  (I'ausun  ,  8,  36,  8),  and,  conse- 
quently, an  Eupatrid ;  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed, thai  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  orders, 
through  his  code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge 
the  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Athenians,  it  is  said, 
could  -not  endore  the  rigour  of  his  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lator himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of 
<DgiM.  Here  he  was  actually  suffocated  in  the  the- 
atre beneath  the  number  of  cloaks  snd  gsnnents  which 
the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  ususl  mode 
of  expressing  approbation  among  the  Greeks,  shower- 
ed upon  him.  He  was  buried  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
legislation  of  Draco  in  general,  consult  Waeksmutk, 
HdltmscKt  AlUrttmmsk.  2,  1,  p.  230,  teqo.—Eiuycl. 
Vs.  KnowL,  vol.  0,  p.  118.  - 

DraMCjB.      Fid.  Zaranomi. 

Dravws,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Norican 
Alps.  (P/m.,  3,  25.— Strabo,  314  )  It  traverses  the 
southern  parts  of  Noricum  and  Fanuonia,  running  from 
west  to  east,  ajid  falls  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of 
Comacum.  or  Erdmt.  It  ia  now  the  Drove.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  the  Darus.  The  Greek  copyists  frequent- 
ly sllowed  themselves  the  license  of  altering  names 
and  adding  remarks,  which  only  tended  to  show  their 
own  ignorance.  So,  in  the  present  instance,  they 
•tale  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  cells  Darus,  ss 
the  same  with  that  named  Daria  by  the  barbarians,  or 
the  modern  Drin.  The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  mesns  the 
Dravus,  and  no  other.  (Mawtert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
561.) 

Dmpanum,  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of  Lilybtcum, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx.  Here  y£neas,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  lost  his  fsther  Anchises.  The  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  is  Drepana  (ro  Aptnava). 
This  place  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  I  lie  first 
Punic  wsr  by  the  Carthaginian  commander  Hsmilcsr, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx,  and  other 

? laces  adjacent.  (Died.  Stc,  23,  9  )  Drepanum  and 
jtlybaMim  formed  the  two  most  important  trjar.ime 
cities  held  by  the  Csrthsginisns  in  Sicily.  Off  this 
place,  near  the  Agates  Insula,  wss  fought  the  fa- 
mous naval  battle  between  the  Romans  commanded 
bv  Lutstius  Catulus,  and  the  Carthaginisiis  undet 
Hsnno.  The  Romsns  gained  a  decisive  victory,  wbicfr 
put  sn  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Drepanum  was  so 
i  called  from  the  curvature  of  the  shore  in  its  vicinity 
resembling  a  scythe  (dpe'irairov).  It  is  now  Trapam. 
(Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pi.  2,  r.  384,  seqq.)—\V  A 
I  town  of  Brthynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astseenu^  called  by 
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inline  the  Great,  Hellenopolis  —  III.  A  prom- 
on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  b«low  Areinoe :  it  ia 
Rat-  Za/rani. 
Dtii.ot  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which  fallt  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Lissus.    This  is  the  largest  of  the  lllyrian 
at  reams.    Strabo  (316)  informs  u»,  that  it  waa  naviga- 
ble aa  far  aa  the  country  of  the  Derdanii,  which  ia  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  aea,  aa  they  inhabited 
the  southern  part  of  what  ia  now  Servia.   This  river  I 
is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two  others,  the 
one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name 
of  the  white  Ifrtno,  whiah  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bertiaeua  (Strabon  ,  Chrestom.  ap.  Geogr.  Min  ,  vol.  J 
2,  p.  99) ;  the  other  flows  from  tbe  south,  out  of  the  j 
great  lake  of  Ochnda,  the  ancient  Lychnitis  Palue,  [ 
and  unites  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly 
sixty  miles :  this  ia  commonly  termed  the  Black  Drino. 
{Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

Dbomcs  A  chillis,  a  promontory  ne»r  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  (Strabo,  307. — Anion,  Penpl., 
p.  21. — Peripl.  Anonym.,  p.  8. — M«la,%,  1. — Plin., 
4,  96.)  According  to  the  old  geographers,  Achilles, 
having  entered  the  Euiine  with  a  hostile  fleet,  after  j 
ravaging  the  coast,  landed  on  this  promontory,  and 
exercised  himself  and  his  followers  in  running  and 
other  gymnastics  sports.  (Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol.  4, 
p.  234.)  It  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of 
land,  resembling  somewhat  a  aword  in  its  shape.  Stra- 
bo evidently  exceeds  the  true  measurement,  when  be 
states  it  to  be  one  thousand  stadia.  Pliny  only  makes 
it  eighty  miles.  Its  modern  name  is  said  to  be  Kosaa- 
Otehartgateh.    (Vid.  Leuce.) 

DauKNTioe  and  Drubntia  (6  ApovrVrrof,  Plol. — 
6  bpovevrtat,  Strabo),  a  river  of  Gaul,  rising  among 
tbe  Alpea  Cottis),  north  of  Bngantio  or  Briancon. 
It  falls  into  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  about  three  miles 
below  Avenio  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  and  is  now  railed  the  Durance. 
Is  is  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modern 
(own  of  StiicTon  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
ihrow  a  bridge  over  it.  Its  inundation*  are  frequent 
and  very  destructive.  (Strab.,  185. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  78.) 

DaulOiC,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  and  Britons.  Britain,  according  to  Cesar,  was 
the  great  school  of  the  Druids,  and  their  chief  settle- 
ment waa  in  the  island  called  Mona  by  Tacitua,  now 
Anglesey.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who 
wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island  to  complete  their 
studies  — Many  opinions  have  been  formed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  common  derivation  ia 
from  6pvc,  en  oak,  either  from  their  inhabiting  and 
teaching  in  foresta,  or,  as  Pliny  slates,  because  they 
never  sacrificed  but  under  an  oak.  But  it  ia  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  Druids  should  come  to  speak  Greek. 
Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  old  British  word  dm 
or  drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  dpCe  to  be  derived. 
This  laat  derivation  receives  considerable  support  from 
a  passage  in  Diodoros  Stculus  (5,  31),  wbo,  speaking  of 
the  philosophers  and  priests  of  Gsul,  the  same  with  the 
Druids,  says  that  tbey  were  called  ZapuvtSat,  a  term 
which  some  of  tbe  commentators  trace  to  the  old  Greek 
form  oupuvic  (idof),  a  hollow  oak.  Wesseling.  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  condemns  this  reading, 
and  is  in  favour  of  receiving  into  the  text  the  form  • 
Apnvtdat,  where  others  read  SapovtAat.  Among  the  j 
many  Oriental  derivations  which  have  been  given,  a 
favourite  one  is  that  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Drumdh, 
signifying  poor,  indigent  In  historical  conformity  with 
this  derivation,  it  has  been  urged  that,  among  the  Hin- 
dus, we  may  observe  in  the  Sanniasai  the  professional  i 
mendicant,  while  among  the  Druids  poverty  was  rather  j 
a  merit  than  a  disgrace — The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Druids  are  deserving  of  ' 
great  attention,  although  too  nuinerooa  to  be  here  all  [ 
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detailed.  Diogenes  Laertioa  and  Aristotle  clan  u 
Druids  with  the  Chaldean*,  Persian  Magi,  and  lid 
ana,  in  which  they  are  followed  by  other  writers.  Tl 
deities  of  the  Sanscrit  school  are  closely  to  be  tract 
in  the  names  of  the  Druidical  gods.  The  unporuik 
which  the  Druids  attached  to  buds  and  oxen  torn 
another  very  striking  mark  of  coincidence.  The  Dn 
idical  mysteries  also  are  said  by  Davie*  to  have  bet 
nearly  parallel  to  the  rites  of  Bhawanee  and  Eleoai 
In  the  magic  rod  of  the  Druids  we  likewise  discern  Ik 
sacred  staff  of  the  Brahmins.  Both  possessed  con 
secreted  heads  ;  both  made  almost  endless  lustration 
both  wore  linen  tiaras  :  and  Maurice  remarks  that  u< 
circle,  Brahma's  symbol,  and  the  crescent,  that  of  Sm 
were  both  Druidical  ornaments.  So  also  there  sru 
striking  resemblance  between  the  notion  eotertame 
by  the  Druids  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  found  i 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. — The  Druid 
formed  a  distinct  caste,  possessing  the  greatest  an 
thority,  being  the  learned  men  and  philosophers  of  th 
nation,  and  having  also  very  great  authority  in  tb 
government  of  the  state.  Julius  Career  has  left  mar 
information  concerning  them  than  any  other  wntei 
According  to  him,  they  performed  all  public  and  pn 
vate  sacrifices,  explained  the  doctrines  of  religion,  di» 
tributed  all  kinds  of  rewards,  administered  justice  t 
stated  times,  and  determined  the  punishment  wind 
should  be  inflicted  on  offenders.  Whoever  oppovn 
their  decisions  waa  excommunicated  by  them,  *» 


was  thereby  deprived  of  all  share  in  public  worship 
They  could  even  pronounce  this  curse  against  a  whol 
people  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  power  had  hardly  any  Inn 
its.  They  appointed  the  highest  officers  in  all  tb 
cities,  and  these  dared  not  undertake  anything  with 
out  their  advice  and  direction.  They  were  freed  fron 
taxes  and  all  public  burdens.  Instruction  in  religion 
and  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  tbe  art  of  war  ato* 
excepted,  waa  intrusted  entirely  to  them.  Tbey  gat' 
oral  instruction  in  the  form  of  verses,  which  often  hti 
a  bidden  meaning,  and  which,  though  amounting  u 
many  thousands,  were  committed  to  memory  by  th*i 
pupils.  According  to  Cesar,  they  believed  in  the  iro 
mortality  of  the  soul,  and  iu  transmigration  througl 
different  bodies.  They  taught,  moreover,  the  mtur 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  magnitude  o 
the  universe  and  the  earth,  the  nature  of  things,  an 
tbe  power  of  tbe  gods.  They  also  practised  astrologr 
magic,  and  soothsaying.  According  to  I'hny,  UV 
were  not  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy  snd  ph**»c 
Tbey  had  a  wonderful  reverence  lor  the  miatleiot 
a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows,  not  from  the  earth 
but  on  other  plants,  particularly  the  oak.  Thi»  the; 
looked  upon  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature.  Th*" 
likewise  esteemed  the  oak  sacred.  Tbe  Druid*  b* 
a  common  superior,  who  waa  elected  by  a  msjonty  o 
votes  from  their  own  number,  and  wbo  enjoyed  bi 
dignity  for  life.  In  their  sacrifices,  the  Druids  out 
immolated  human  victims.  (Cars.,  B.  G,6,  13.  «fl 
—Phn.,  16,  44.)  Csreer  states  that  the  members  • 
the  Gallic  nobility  might  alone  enter  the  order  of  tb 
Druids.  Porphyry,  on  the  other  band  (de  Abehn ,  * 
17),  makes  admission  into  this  priesthood  to  have  be* 
open  to  all  wbo  could  obtain  the  consent  of  their  W 
low-citixens.  The  severity,  however,  of  a  long  »n 
rigorous  novitiate,  occupying  many  years,  would  opri 
ate  as  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  admission  of  manv  - 
Aa  regards  the  wisdom  of  which  the  Drutds  wsie  tb 
depositariea,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  among  all  tb 
early  nations  of  antiquity,  a  sacerdotal  caste  of  *eui 
kind  or  other  appear,  by  observation  of  tbe  sun  aa 
the  phenomena  of  natnre,  to  bate  formed  for  then 
selves  a  species  of  scientific  religion,  if  it  may  be  • 
termed,  which  was  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  saere 
order,  and  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  people  st  larg* 
Hence  those  oral  traditions  which  wet*  always  to* 
fined  to  the  hunts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  those  sacra 
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against  the  profane  crowd. 
Njcij  were,  among  the  Etrurians,  the  Acherontic  and 
nuaJ  hooiu  of  Tagee,  containing  the  precepts  of  agri- 
re  lure,  legutalion,  medicine,  the  rules  of  divination, 
*f  meteorology,  of  astrology,  and  alao  a  system  of 
BMtapoysara :  each  were,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
coaas  of  Hermes  Tnsmegistus  ;  soch  are,  among  the 
Hmdu*.   the  Vedaa,  the  Pouranas,  the  Angas,  with 
izeu  innumerable  commentaries  ;  and  such  was  the 
sacred  wisdom  of  the  Gallic  Druids. — The  ablest  work 
«>Q  the  arte le at  Druids  is  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
pradscuon  of  Mr.  Higgins.    (The  Celtic  Druids,  by 
Godfrey  Htggtns,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  4/o,  London.)  In 
tats  miil  be  found  a  vast  body  of  most  interesting  in- 
formation respecting;  this  ancient  priesthood.  "The 
Dnud»,"  observes  Mr.  Higgin*.  "  held  the  same  doc- 
trine, ir.  cfTect.  with  Pythagoras,  the  worship  of  one 
Sapreme  Being,  a  stale  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  metempsy- 
carets     These  doctrines,  their  hatred  of  images,  their 
circular  temples  open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  fire 
as  the  emblem  of  the  Sun,  their  observation  of  the 
most  ancient  Tauric  festival  (when  the  Son  entered 
1  uw).  ijjetr  serenteen-letter  alphabet,  and  their  sys- 
tem of  oral  instruction,  mark  and  characterize  the 
Dross1  in  every  age  and  every  country  of  the  world,  by 
whatever  name  the  priests  of  the  country  may  have 
bees  known."    ( d  (tic  Ih ■«,./.*.     LS05  )   The  Druids 
exercised,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  great  influence 
ever  t!w  minds  of  their  more  ignorant  countrymen. 
I  *-rti>  f  Ann  .  14,  30)  speaks  of  the  summary  pun- 
i«aatot  inflicted  opon  them  by  Suetoniua  Pauliuus, 
>  rnpri  of  Nero      The  island  of  Mona  was  taken 
trv  the  Roman  troops  with  great  slaughter  of  the  foe, 
the  sacred  groves  were  cut  down,  and  the  Druids  driven 
oml   On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Druidi- 
eai  or>r  gradual ly  ceased,  and  the  Druids  themselves 
enchanters  by  the  early  Christians. 
I.  Livia,  a  daughter  of  Germanicua  and 


Ajnppma,  born  at  Augusts  Treverorum  (Treves) 
AD  15  She  was  far  from  inheriting  the  excellent 
c-abtte*  of  her  mother.  Her  own  brother  Caligula 
sWaced  her,  and  then  gave  her  in  marriage,  at  the  age 
*•  t-iiteen,  to  Lucius  Cassius  Longinua,  a  man  of 
cooseUr  rank.    Subsequently,  however,  he  took  her 

and  lived  with  her  as  his  own 
This  unhallowed  connexion  lasted  until  the 
death  of  Drusilla,  A.D.  38,  and  at  her  decease  Calig- 
-  i  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  extravagant  sor- 
n*m  Divine  honours  were  rendered  to  her  memory, 
iid  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  her,  with  the  title 
sf  Augusta.  She  was  S3  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
atr  death.  (Smcion.,  Vit.  Caltg.,  24.)  Dio  Cassius 
calls  the  name  of  her  husband  Marcus  Lepidus,  dif- 
fering to  this  from  Suetonius.  He  may  possibly  refer 
is  a  second  husband,  who  may  have  been  given  her, 
far  (arm'*  sake,  a  abort  time  before  her  death.  (Dio 
Can.,  59.  3  >—  II.  A  daughter  of  Agrippa,  king  of 
Jade  a.  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  She  was  at  first 
to  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus,  king  of 
Bat,  on  his  declining  to  submit  to  the 
rs*  of  circumcision  and  to  Judsize.  the  marriage  was 
Win  off  She  was  then  given  to  Azixus,  king  of 
Far ■■  Not  long  after,  however,  Drusilla  renounced 
of  ber  fathers,  abandoned  her  husband,  and 
Felix,  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor 
i-;<<! ,«.  ar.d  brother  to  Pallas  the  freedman  of  Nero. 
Tan  h  the  Felix  who  wss  governor  of  Judaea,  and  is 
sr>iKtooed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Drusilla  was 
anm  Felix  at  Csessrea  when  St.  Paul  appeared  before 
tat  latter.  She  had  a  son.  by  her  second  husband, 
ssjho  perished  in  toe  eruption  of  Vc- 
place  during  the  reign  of  Titus. 
It,  9. — Noldxus.  aV  Vita  et  gestis 
I— Tacitus  (/fir/.,  5,  9)  calls 
of  Cleopatra  and  Antony, 


making  her,  consequently,  the  daughter  of  Juba  IT., 
king  of  Mauritania.  The  Roman  historian  is  in  er- 
ror,  for  Drusilla  was  of  Jewish  origin.  And  beaides, 
history  only  assigns  to  Juba  II.  a  son,  named  Ptolemy. 
(Tbchon,  in  Btogr.  Untv,  vol.  12,  p.  46.) 

Drusus,  I.  CLACmtrs  Nkro,  son  of  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero  and  of  Livia,  was  bom  B.C.  38.  three 
months  after  his  mother's  marriage  with  Augustus. 
He  served  early  in  the  army,  and  was  sent,  in  17  B.C., 
with  his  brother  Tiberius,  sgainst  the  Rhxti  and  V  m- 
delici,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  de- 
feated the  invaders,  pursued  them  across  the  Alps,  and 
reduced  their  country.  Horace  has  celebrated  this  vic- 
tory in  one  of  his  finest  odes  (4,  4).  Drusus  married 
Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  by 
whom  he  had  Gcrmanicus  and  Claudius,  afterward 
emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14  B.C.,  being  aent 
to  quell  an  insurrection  in  Gaul,  occasioned  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  hr  succeeded 
by  his  conciliatory  address.  In  the  following  year  he 
attacked  the  Germans,  and,  carrying  the  war  beyond 
the  It  bine,  he  obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Sicambri,  Cberusci,  Catti,  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Visurgis  or  Weser,  for  which  the  senate 
bestowed  on  him  and  his  posterity  the  surname  of 
Germanicua.  In  9  B.C.,  Drusus  was  made  consul, 
with  L.  Quintiua  Crispinus.  He  was  soon  sfter  sent 
by  Augustus  against  the  Germans,  crossed  the  Visur- 
gis, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Albis  or  Elbe.  He  im- 
posed a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisians,  consisting 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  afterward 
aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  his  successors,  caused 
a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  (Tactt.,  Ann.,  4, 
72.)  He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  which  was  known  long 
after  by  the  name  of  Fossa  Drusi ;  and  he  also  began 
to  raise  dikes  to  prevent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine, 
which  were  completed  by  Panlinus  Pompeius,  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  Drusus  did  not  <  ross  the  Albis,  prob- 
ably because  he  thought  that  hi  had  advanced  already 
far  enough  :  he  retired  towards  the  Rhine,  but,  before 
he  reached  that  river,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 
consequence,  aa  it  was  reported,  of  his  horse  falling 
upon  him,  and  fracturing  hia  leg.  (Lh.,  Ejtit.,  140.) 
1  iberius,  who  was  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  his 
brother  expiring,  accompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  where 
his  funeral  was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  delivered  oratnna  in  hia 
praise.    Drusus  waa  much  regretted  by  both  the  army 


and  the  Romans  in  general,  who  had 
pectations  from  his  manly  and  generous  sentiments. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  3,  seqf  —Id  i£..  2,  4'  —  Id.  \b.,  4, 
72,  itc.—Id.  Hist.,  5,  19,  dec  —  Smelon  ,  Vit.  Aug., 
M.—Id.,  Vit.  Tib.,l.—Id.,  Vit.  Claud,  l,otc.)— II. 
Cesar,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  Vipsama 
daughter  of  Agrippa.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Pannonia  and  iTlyncum,  and  was  eonaul  with  hia  father, 
A.D.  21.  In  a  quarrel  he  had  with  ibe  imperial  fa- 
vourite Sejanus,  he  gave  the  latter  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sejanua,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or  Livil- 
la, daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia  ;  and 
the  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  waa 
administered  by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  re- 
mained a  secret  for  eight  years,  when  il  was  discovered 
after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death. 
(Tacit  ,  Ann.,  1,  24,  &.c  —Id.  ib.,  4,  3,  seoq  )— HI. 
Cajsar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  and  brothel 
to  Nero  Ca?sar  and  Caligula.  He  married  .Emilia 
Lepida,  who  was  induced  by  Sejanus  to  betray  hei 
husband.  Deluded  himself  by  the  arts  of  that  evil 
minister,  he  conspired  sgainst  the  life  of  his  brother, 
Nero  Cesar,  and  was  starved  to  death  by  order  of  Ti- 
berius. (Tacit  ,  Ann.,  4,  60  —  Id.  tb.,  6,  23,  Mof.}— 
IV.  M.  Livius.    (Ftsl  Livius.) 

DryZoes,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woods 
The  Dryadcs  differed  from  the  Haraadryades,  in  that 
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these  Utter  were  attached  to  some  particular  tree,  with 

which  they  were  born,  and  with  which  they  died  ; 
whereas  the  Dryades  were  the  goddesses  of  the  trees 
and  woods  in  general,  and  lived  at  large  in  the  midst 
of  them.  For  though  d/»Cc  properly  signifies  an  oak, 
it  was  also  used  for  a  tree  in  general.  Oblations  of 
milk,  oil,  snd  honey  were  offered  to  them,  and  some- 
times the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  Hamadryades  is  from  ufta,  "  at  the  tame 
time,"  and  dpvf,  "  a  tree"  for  the  reason  given  above. 
It  is  plain  that  6pvf  and  the  Germanic  tree  are  the 
same  word.  Apiif  has  apparently  this  signification  in 
11. ,  22, 126  —  Od.,  19,  163.— Herod.,  7,  218  —  Soph., 
Track.,  768.  In  Nonnus,  Apvc  is  constantly  tree,  and 
ipvoetc,  wooden.  (Kcightlcu't  Mythology,  p.  237,  not,) 

Dbvmaa,  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cephisaus,  northeast  of  E  la  tea.  (Pauaan.,  10.  34 ) 
It  was  burned  and  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Xerx- 
es, as  wo  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (8,  33).  Its 
position  is  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  place  it  at 
Dadt,  others  at  Ogulnitza.  (Compare  DodueWt  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  135.— GclVt  Itxn.,  p.  210.) 

Dkvopbs,  a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mounts  fJEta  and  Parnassus.  {Herodot.,  1, 56  —Stro- 
be, 434.)  Dicxarchus,  however  (v.  30),  extends  their 
territory  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  They  were  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylus,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a  nymph 
violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the  name,  how* 
ever,  from  ipvc,  an  oak,  and  b\j>,  a  voice,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  oaks  which  grew  about  the  mountains, 
and  the  rustling  of  their  leaves.  The  inhabitants 
themselves,  however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo  ;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this  people,  car- 
ried them  prisoners  to  Delphi,  where  be  presented  them 
to  their  divine  progenitor,  who  commanded  the  he ro 
to  take  them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Hercules 
obeyed,  and  cave  them  a  settlement  there,  near  the 
Asinean  and  Hermionian  territories  ;  hence  the  Asin- 
eans  came  to  be  blended  with,  and  to  call  themselves, 
.Dryopes.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  they 
passed  into  Eubaea,  and  from  thence  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Asia  Minor  (8,  73 ;  1, 146).  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Strabo  ranks  the  Dryopes  among 
those  chiefly  of  Thracian  origin,  who  had,  from  the 
earliest  period,  established  themselves  in  the  latter 
country,  towards  the  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
(Strab.,  586.) 

Douis.  a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jura,  and,  after  a  course  of  50  miles,  falling  into  the 
Arar  or  Saone,  near  Cabillonum,  the  modem  Chalons. 
It  is  now  the  Doubt  or  Douz.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
8,  pt.  1,  p.  77.)  The  text  of  Caesar  (B.  G.,  1,  38), 
where  he  makes  mention  of  this  river,  is  very  corrupt, 
some  MSS.  reading  Addualut,  others  Alduadubit,  and 
others  again  Alduadutius,  Adduailuhit,  and  Aldnatdu- 
bit.  Gellartua,  following  Vslois  (Vslcsius)  and  Vos- 
sius,  gives  Dubu  as  the  true  lection  {Geogr.  Ant.,  vol. 
1,  p.  36).  and  this  has  been  followed  in  the  best  edi- 
tions. (Compare  the  remarks  of  Oberlinus,  ad  Cat., 
L  c  ,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption.) 

Dub  am  Porttjs,  a  port  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Csnlii,  and  14 
miles  from  Duroveruurn.  At  Dubris,  according  to  the 
Notilia  Imperii,  was  a  fortress,  erected  against  the 
Saxon  pirates.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p. 
161.— Cellanus,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  331.) 

DutLM*  Lex,  I.  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Duil- 
lius.  a  tribune,  A.U.C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  tribunes, 
or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  from  whom  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  punishment  wss  scourging  and  be- 
heading. (Lav  ,  3,  55.)— II.  AnotheT,  A.U.C.  302,  to 
regulate  what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  Tor  money  lent, 
and  fixing  it  at  one  per  cent. 


DuiLLioa  Ntros,  C.  a  Raman  consul,  the  first  who 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  naval  power  of  Carthage, 
B.C.  260.  After  his  colleague  Cn.  Com.  Scipto  had 
been  taken  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Pu- 
nic war,  Duillius  proceeded,  with  a  newly-built  Roman 
fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  met 
near  the  Lipsri  Islands  ;  and,  by  means  of  grappling- 
irons,  so  connected  the  ships  of  the  Carthaginian*  with 
his  own,  that  the  contest  became  a  sort  ol  land- fight. 
By  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  he  took  eighty  and  de- 
stroyed thirteen  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  obtained  a 
naval  triumph,  the  first  ever  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Thera 
were  some  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  this 
victory,  and  a  column  was  erected  on  the  occasion. 
This  column  (called  Columns  Rottrala,  becaaae  adorn- 
ed with  beaks  of  ships)  was,  as  Livy  informs  us.  struck 
down  by  lightning  during  the  interval  between  toe  sec 
ond  and  third  Punic  wars.  A  new  column  was  erect 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  inscription  re- 
stored, though  probably  modernized.  It  was  buried 
afterward  amid  the  mine  of  Rome,  until  at  length,  ia 
1565,  its  base,  which  contained  the  inscription,  was 
dug  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Capitol.  So  much,  how- 
ever, was  defaced,  that  many  of  the  letters  were  ille- 
gible. This  inscription  has  been  restored,  on  conjee 
ture,  by  the  lesming  of  modern  scholars.  (Compare 
Liptiut,  Auctarium  ad  Intcript.  Smetiana*. — Cmc- 
coniut,  Col.  Rottr.  Inter,  m  Gran.  Tkct.,  vol.  4,  p. 
1811.) 

Dulichium,  the  principal  island  in  the  group  of  the 
Ecbinades.'  Its  name  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Odyssey  as  being  well  peopled  snd  extensive.  (Od, 
1,  246 ;  16,  247.)  Its  situation,  however,  has  never 
been  determined  by  those  who  have  commented  on  the 
poet ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  much  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  the  subject  at  this  dutsnt  period.  Strabo  (456), 
who  has  entered  largely  on  tbo  question,  take*  much 
pains  to  refute  those  who  confounded  it  with  Ccpbal- 
lenia,  or  considered  it  as  a  town  of  that  island.  He 
himself  contends,  that  the  Dolicha  of  bis  lime,  situs  ted 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Acbelous,  opposite  to  CEniada*, 
and  100  stadia  from  Cspe  A  rax  us,  was  the  real  Dub- 
chium.  (Compare  Sfeph.  But.,  t.  v.  AovAijior. — 
Euttalk.  ad  Horn  ,  Od,  1.  246.)  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  place  was  ever  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  apply  to  Homer's  description  of  that  island. 
Dodwell,  who  has  made  some  judicious  observation 
on  this  head,  thinks  that  Dulichium  may  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  and  mentions  having 
been  assured  by  some  Greek  sailors  that  there  was, 
about  two  miles  from  Cepballeoia,  sn  immersed  isl- 
and, extending  out  for  seven  miles.  (Clatncal  7W, 
07,  teqq.—Cramcr't  Ant.  Greco,  vol.  2, 


vol.  1,  p.  107, 
p.  27.) 

DuMNdaix,  a  powerful  and  ambitious 


in  of 


the  iEdui,  and  brother  to  Divitiacus.  He  waa  disaf- 
fected towards  Cs»sar  and  tbe  Romans,  and,  when  the 
former  was  on  the  point  of  sailing  for  Britain,  and  had 
ordered  Dumnorix  to  accompany  him,  tbe  iEduan,  on 
a  sudden,  marched  sway  with  the  cavalry  of  his  nation, 
and  directed  his  course  homeward.  He  was  pursued 
and  put  to  death.  (Cart.,  B.  <?.,  1,  3  — Id.  iht  1,  20. 
— Id.  tb.,  5,  6,  teq.) 

Durius,  a  river  of  Spsin,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mons 
Idubeda,  near  the  sources  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Numanlis.  (Strabo,  152.)  Ptolemy  (2, 
5)  calls  it  the  Aupiac,  and  Dio  Caeaius  (37,  52)  the 
Aupiof.  It  flowed  to  the  west,  through  the  territories 
of  the  Arevaci  and  Vaccai,  and  formed  a  dividing  Iro* 
between  the  I<uaitani  and  Veltones  on  the  south,  and 
the  Calls tci  on  the  north.  It  empties  into  tbe  Atlan- 
tic after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  is  navigable 
only  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  account  of  tbe 
rapid  current.  •  It*  modem  name  is  At  Devro.  The 
sands  of  the  Dunus  are  spoken  of  bv  tbe  ancients  aa 
being  auriferous.    (Sil.  ItaJ.,  I,  234.)   At  the  mouth 
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ef  that  river  stood  C«He,  commonly  styled  Portus 
Galles,  from  a  corruption  of  which  last  comes  the 
■  vicryl  name  of  Portugal.  (Manncri,  Geogr  ,  wA.  1, 
^  HO—Uktrt,  Grogr  ,  rol  2.  p.  990  ) 

Dcaocasscs  (called  also  Droce  and  Fannm  Druid- 
bb).  a  city  of  the  Eburovices,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
sssthwest  of  Lntetia.  In  it*  vicinity  was  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Dm  ids  in  Gaul.  The  modern 
suae  m  Drtnx.    (Caw.,   B.  G.,  6,  13  —  Tkuan  , 

Bst,  34,  ,€<,  ) 

DcaocoBTOsm,  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  on  the 
feslc,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  A  zona  or  Aunt. 
It  »  now  Rheims.    (Cum.,  B  G.,  6,  44.) 

the  last  of  the  Achaian  towns  to  the  west, 
forty  stadia  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Perm  or  Pints.  Paosanias  states  (7,  18),  that  its 
rx-x.  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strabo  is  of  opinion, 
the  appellation  of  Dyrae  had  reference  to  ita 
western  situation,  with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  the 
arovHjce  (iraouv  ovofUKurarn,  do'  oi  cat  TofaxHta). 
nt  add*,  that  it  was  originally  called  Stratos.  (Stra- 
ta, 987.)  The  epithet  of  Caueonia,  applied  to  this 
err  by  the  poet  Antimechos,  would  lead  to  the  sup- 
position that  ti  was  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cau- 
da**. (Ap  Schol.  Lycophron,  v.  589  )  Dym»  is 
astntnned  as  one  of"  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  by 
Hr-adotTTs  (!,  146).  Its  territory,  from  being  coring- 
eeos  to  Elis  and  jEtolia,  was  frequently  laid  waste 
*snag  the  Social  war  by  the  armies  of  those  countries 
m»  oat  ted.    (Crauwcr'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  9,  p.  71.) 

Drsaa,  a  rtrer  of  Tbeaaaly,  twenty  stadia  beyond 
d*  Soerehias,  said  to  bare  sprung  from  the  ground  in 
aider  to  assist  Hercules  when  burning  on  Or  La.  (He- 
n£*  .  7,  199  —  Strabo,  428  ) 

Drais,  the  name  given  to  Mount  Atlas  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  (*Opof  iorlv,  bleep  oi  fitv  *EA- 
Ifer  '\r>jx»Ta  maXovatv,  ol  flap6apoi  de  bvptv. — 
Sf»«*».  825  )  Mr.  Hodgaon,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  af- 
fcirtiea  of  the  Berber  languages,  after  observing  that 
cS*  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  was  called  by  the  ancient 
feojraphers,  besides  their  common  appellation,  ih/ns 
•r  /Amsv  and  Adderis  or  Aderim,  indulge*  in  the  fol- 
lowing rty  mologrcal  remarks  (p.  6,  seqq).  44  These 
asms*  appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  elae  than  the  Berber 
vcrds  Athracr,  EdJtrann,  which  mean  a  mountain  or 
Kcxmtaiosu  differently  corrupted  from  what  they  had 
sera  before  they  were  changed  to  Allot.  Adrar,  Ath- 
rerr.  Edhrarin,  Adderis,  or  Adderim,  are  evidently 
tbe  stt-.F  word,  with  such  variations  ss  may  naturally 
sr  expected  when  proper  name*  paas  from  one  lan- 
pag*  to  another.  There  is  surety  not  more,  nor  per- 
haw  to  much,  difference  between  them  ss  between 
and  ^4m4cre*  (tbe  Spanish  name  for  An 


twerps  Mechlin  and  Mahnt*,  Lngdvnum  and  Lyons, 
Wwcrvf  and  Ulysses,  K apxnSuv and  Carthage.  And 
*  the  Romans  or  the  Greeks  changed  Aihrar  and  Ed- 
i'srr*  into  Adderis,  or  in  the  accusative  Addertm, 
attr  from  Adderis  might  they  not  have  made  Adras, 
i*«s,  or  Atlas  ?  The  weight  of  probability,  at  least, 
term  to  be  in  favour  of  this  supposition. "  (Trans- 
T*nts  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  4, 

SfW  I^Tfl.) 

Draa*cittcic,  now  Duratzo,  a  eity  of  Illyricum, 
called  Epidamnus.    (Vid.  Epidamnus.) 


Ei*rs.  a  name  of  Janua  among  the  ancient  Latins. 
Comincms,  quoted  by  Macrobiua  (Sat.,  1,  9),  main- 
taa*dtbat  Cicero  ( JV.  D  ,  2, 27)  meant  this  appellation, 
sad  set  Jams,  when  he  derived  the  name  ab  evndo. 

Easaa.  I.  a  city  of  Lusitania,  to  the  south  of  the 
T»ria  iod  north  of  the  Anas,  called  also  Ltberalitas 
Jths,   (Ptin  ,  4,  S3. — Mela,  3,  1.)    It  is  now  Evora, 

nee  of  Alontejo. — II.  A  for- 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 


Betis.  (Mela,  3,  l  )— III.  A  city  of  Hiapania  Tana- 
conanais,  near  tbe  river  Tamaris.  It  la  supposed  to 
coincide  with  the  modern  village  of  Muros,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tamhre.  Others,  however,  are  in  lavour 
of  the  harbour  of  Obre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tamaro. 
(Btschoff  und  Miller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  446  ) 

EaoKACUM,  a  city  of  Britain,  in  the  tern  ton  of  the 
Bnganles,  now  York.  Eboracum  was,  nest  to  Lon- 
dinium  or  London,  tbe  most  important  city  in  the 
whole  ialand.  It  formed  a  convenient  post,  and  place 
of  arms,  for  the  Romans  during  the  continual  wars 
waged  by  them  against  tbe  northern  nations  of  Britain. 
Sepiimios  Severus  died  here.  Tbe  modern  city  can 
atill  show  many  veatigea  of  Roman  power  and  magni- 
ficence.   (Mamurt,  Geogr,,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  123.) 

Evvom,  the  western  isle*  of  Britain,  now  Hebrides. 
Ptolemy  (2,  2)  place*  them  to  the  north  of  Hibernia, 
and  makes  them  6vu  in  number.  The  name  E bo- 
de was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  tbe  Greek  ap- 
pellation 'Eooadai.  Two  of  the  five  properly  bear  the 
name  of  Ebodai ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Ma- 
leus,  Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  (4,  16)  calla  them 
all  Hebrides  Insula.  44  Ebudes,"  aaya  Salmaaioa, 
44  Mela  nulla s  reeenset,  tl  nullas  Emodas  PmUmaus. 
Vix  sane  mthi  dubtum  est,  qutn  Emodet,  vet  Emuda,  it 
Ebudat  eeedenx  tint."    (Salmas.  ad  Solin.,  I,  22.) 

Ebur6nbs,  I.  a  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul,  to  tbe  west 
of  the  Ubii  and  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  south  of  the 
Menapit.  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present 
country  of  Liege  (U  pays  de  Ltlge).  Under  the  con- 
duct of  Ambtoriz  they  defeated  Sabinns  snd  Cotta, 
the  lieutenants  of  Cesar,  having  induced  them  to  quit 
their  winter-quartere,  and  then  having  attacked  them 
on  the  route.  Cesar  inflicted  a  temble  retaliation* 
desolating  the  country,  and  almost  annihilating  their 
race.  The  Tungri  afterward  took  possession  of  the 
vacated  aeata  of  the  Eburonee.  The  capital  of  tbe 
Eburonee  waa  Aduatuea.  This  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Tungri,  snd  ia  now  Tongres.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2,  4, 
seqq.—ld.  10.,  5,  26,  seqq  —Jd  ib.,  6,  33.) 

Ebusds  ('Eoovoof,  Gronov.  ad  Strab.,  id  Oxon.,  p. 
316. — Bodeoe,  Dutnys.  Perieg.),  one  of  the  Pilyusar, 
or  INne- islands,  so  named  by  the  Greeka  from  the 
number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  in  them  (m'rvf, 
ptnus).  The  island  of  Ebuaua  waa  the  largest  of  the 
number,  and  very  fertile  in  the  production  of  vine*, 
olive*,  and  large  figs,  which  were  exported  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere.    (Compare  Mela,  2,  7 — Plm.,  3,  5. 

—-Id.,  15,9  Fest.  Awn.,  v.  621.)    It  was  famed 

also  for  its  wool :  bot  that  no  poisonous  animal  existed 
here  is  a  mere  fable  of  former  days.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  call  it  aimply  Pityusa.  (Imcd.  Stc,  S» 
16. — Compare  Lisy.  28,  37,  who,  however,  in  another 
place  (22,  20),  names  it  Ebosus  )  Agathemerus  (Ge- 
ogr., 1,  6)spesksof  the  larger  Pityusa  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  smaller.  It  ia  about  forty  miles  from  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  ia  now  named,  by  a 
slight  corruption.  J*ira.  It  still  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  die,  and  a  great  deal  of  wilt 
is  made  in  it  by  natural  evaporation.  Its  siae  is  190 
squsra  miles ;  the  population  about  16,000.  Diodorus 
(I.  e.)  compares  this  ialand,  in  point  of  six*,  with  Corey- 
ra.  The  chief  place  on  the  island  wss  Ebuaua,  which 
had  an  excellent  harbour,  and  wss  inhabited  in  part  by 
Phoenicians.    (Dtod  Sic,  6,  16  —  Sal  hal„  3.  363.) 

Ecbatan*  (ornm),  I.  the  capital  of  Media,  situate, 
according  to  Diodorus  (2, 3),  about  twelve  atadia  from 
Mount  Orontea.  The  genuine  orthography  of  the 
word  appears  to  be  Agbaiana  (' Kyt&rava).  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  saya  that  this  form  'Ayddrova  waa 
employed  by  Ctesiaa.  Baihr,  however,  the  latest  edi- 
tor of  Ctesiss,  retains  'Ewftarttva,  not  because  he  thmka 
it  the  tme  reading,  but  from  a  reluctance  to  change  the 
form  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.  But  the 
editor,  in  bis  Herodotus  (1,  98),  sdopt*  A>&o- 
w.th  Weeseling,  for  here  the  MSS  favour  «. 
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Chanceuus  ha*  'Arroourava,  a  manifest  er- 
ror. Reland  (Diss.  MisccU.,  pt.  2,  p.  107)  deduces 
the  name  from  the  Persian  Ac,  "  a  lord"  or  "  master," 
nodAbadan,  "a cultivated  and  inhabited  place." — Ec- 
batana, living  in  a  high  and  mountainous  couutry,  was 
•  favourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  during  sum- 
mer, when  the  heat  of  Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 
The  Parthian  kings  also,  at  a  later  period,  retired  to  it 
in  tSe  summer  to  avoid  the  excessive  beat  of  Cteai- 
phocL  According  to  Herodotus  (1,  98),  Ecbatana  was 
built  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  by 
Uejoces,  the  founder  of  the  Median  monarchy.  The 
book  of  Judith  (1,  2)  assigns  the  building  of  this  city, 
or,  rather,  the  erection  of  its  citadel,  to  Arpbaxad,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Assyria.  Some  writers  make  Arpbaxad  the  same  with 
Dt  jocca.  while  others  identify  him  with  Pbraortea,  the 
son  of  the  Utter,  who  might  have  repaired  the  city,  or 
else  made  some  additions  to  it, — Herodotus  furnishes 
aa  with  no  bint  whence  we  may  infer  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Ecbatana  on  the  map  of  Media.  His  de- 
scription of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  however,  is  par- 
tscoJar.  «  The  Medea,"  be  remarks,  "  in  obedience 
to  their  king's  command,  built  those  spacious  and 
massy  fortifications  now  called  Ecbatana,  circle  within 
circle,  according  to  the  following  plan.  Each  inner 
circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the 
batik- menu  alone.  This  was  effected  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the 
building  itself.  The  number  of  the  circles  was  seven  ; 
within  the  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the 
treasury.  The  circumference  of  the  outermost  wall 
and  of  the  city  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  as  nearly 
equal.  The  battlements  of  the  first  circle  are  white ; 
ef  the  second,  black ;  of  the  third,  scarlet ;  of  the  fourth, 
azure ;  of  the  fifth,  orange.  All  these  are  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  paints.  But  the  battlement* 
of  the  sixth  circle  are  silvered  over,  while  those  of  the 
seventh  are  gilt.  Deioces  constructed  these  walls 
around  his  palace  for  his  own  personal  safety.  But 
he  ordered  the  people  to  erect  their  houses  in  a  circle 
around  the  outward  wall."  (Herod  ,  1,  98,  seq.) — 
The  Orientals,  however,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  claimed  a  far  more  ancient  origin  for  Ecbatana. 
They  not  only  described  it  as  the  capital  of  the  first 
Median  monarchy,  founded  by  Arbaces,  but  as  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  era  ol  tiie  famed  and  fabulous  Semira- 
mis,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Ecbatana  m  the  course 
of  her  royal  journeys,  and  to  have  built  there  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  She  also,  with  immense  labour  and  ex- 
pense, introduced  abundance  of  excellent  water  into 
the  city,  which  before  had  been  badly  supplied  with  it, 
and  she  effected  this  object  by  perforating  the  adjacent 
Mount  Orontea,  and  forming  a  tunnel,  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  forty  feet  high,  through  which  she  conveyed  a  lake- 
stream.  (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  13.)  Ecbatana  continued  a 
splendid  city  under  the  Persian  sway,  the  great  king 
spending  at  this  place  the  two  hottest  months  of  the 
year.  (AHian,  I.  c.—Xen.,  L  c.)  The  Macedonian 
conquest  did  not  prove  destructive  to  Ecbatana,  as  it  | 
had  to  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolis.  Alexander  de- 
iiostted  in  Ecbatana  the  treasures  taken  from  Perse  po- 
ns and  Pasargada,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
was  a  royal  visit  to  the  Median  capital.  Although  not 
equally  favoured  by  the  Seleucida),  it  still  retained  the 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  and  Polybius  has  left  on 
record  a  description  of  its  state  under  Antiochue  the 
Great,  which  shows  that  Ecbatana  was  stdl  a  splendid 
city,  though  it  bad  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  more 
costly  decorations.  (Polyb.,  10,  frag.  4.)  When  the 
Seleucida?  were  driven  from  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatana  be- 
came the  favourite  summer  residence  of  tbe  Arsacidos, 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Tacitus  to  show,  that,  at 
tbe  close  of  the  first  century,  it  still  continued  to  be 
the  Partli tan  capital.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  31.)  When 
the  Persian*,  under  the  house  of  Sassan,  AD-  326,  ra- 


the dominion  of  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatana,  bot 
aa  an  ancient  sect  of  empire  and  as  a  place  situ*i 
far  from  tbe  immediate  scene  of  warfare  between  th 
Persian*  and  tbe  Romans,  continued  to  be  a  fnvount 
and  secure  place  of  residence.  The  natural  bulwark 
of  Mount  Zagroa  were  never  forced  by  tbe  Roman  U 
gions,  nor  did  the  matrons  of  Ecbatana  ever  behold  li 
smoke  ol  a  Roman  camp.    Consequently,  we  t.nd,  fro: 

century,  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  a  great  and  a  fort 
fied  city. — The  site  of  Ecbatana  has  been  a  matter  < 
dispute  among  modern  scholars.  Gibbon  and  Sir  \N 
Jones  are  in  favour  of  the  present  Tabriz.  The  claimi 
however,  of  this  town  are  now  completely  set  awd< 
Mr.  Williams  contends  for  Ispahan.  (Geography  <■ 
Anc.  Asia,  p.  10,  «<fff  )  He  is  ably  refuted,  bowevei 
in  the  Journal  of  Education  (No.  4,  p.  305,  stqq 
D' An  villa,  Mannert,  and  others  declare  for  Hamm, 
den,  which  is  undoubtedly  tbe  true  opinion.  Tb 
route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country,  in  tb 


neighbourhood  ol  tbe  ancient  fteleucia,  and  the  men. 
ern  Bagdad  and  the  high  table-land  of  Iran,  is  deles 
mined  by  the  physical  character  of  tbe  country,  an 
baa  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  hu 
tory  of  those  countries  to  the  present  day.  The  place 
marked  in  tbe  Itinerary  of  Isidorus  Charact  nus,  a 
lying  in  Seleucia  and  Ecbatana,  are  the  places  mdi 
cated  hy  modern  travellers  aa  lying  on  the  route  b* 
tween  Bagdad  and  Hammedan. — Mr  Kinneir  de*cnU 
the  climate  of  Hatnmcdan  as  delightful  during  t*g; 
months  of  the  year ;  but  in  winter  the  cold  is  exces 
sive,  and  fuel,  with  difficulty  procured.  Hammed* 
lies  in  a  low  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Elvund,  whic 
belongs  to  the  mountain-chain  that  forma  the  last  ste 
in  tbe  ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak-Arah  to  th 
high  table- land  of  Iran.  Tbe  summit  of  Elwund  i 
tipped  with  continual  snow.  (Kinneir' t  Persia,  f 
120.) — II.  A  town  of  Syria,  in  Galilaa  Inferior,  at  tb 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  supposed  to  coincide  with  tb 
modern  Caijjfa.  Here  Cambyses  gave  himself  a  moi 
tal  wound  a*  be  waa  mounting  his  horse,  and  thus  ful 
filled  tbe  oracle  which  had  warned  htm  to  beware  c 
Ecbatana.    {Herod.,  3.  64) 

Ecmioma,  a  monster  sprung  from  the  union  of  Chry 
saor  with  CaUirhoc,  the  daughter  of  Oceanua.  She  i 
represented  as  a  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  c 
the  body,  but  aa  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  (Hesux 
Theog.,  297.) 

EchikIobs,  islands  formerly  lying-  opposite  th 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  but  which,  in  process  a 
time,  nave  for  tbe  most  part  become  connected  wit 
the  land  by  the  alluvial  deposit©*  of  the  muddy  wstcr 
of  tbe  river.  These  rocks,  as  they  should  rather  i> 
termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who  mentions  then 
as  being  inhabited,  and  as  having  sent  a  force  to  Tro 
under  the  command  of  Mcgas,  a  distinguished  vramo 
of  the  Iliad.  (//.,  2,  625.)  They  are  said  by  som 
geographers  to  be  now  called  CitrzoUn;  bot  tht 
name  belongs  to  certain  email,  pointed  isles  near  then 
called  from  tbeir  appearauce  Ozut  ('O(ticu)  by  the  an 
cients.  (Cramer'1  s  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  26.) 
Echinvssa.  Vid.  Cimolua. 
Echion,  one  of  the  men  w  ho  sprang  from  the  dras 
on's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He,  along  with  foi 
others,  survived  the  conflict  that  ensued,  and  a**»ic 
Cadmua  in  building  Thebes.  The  monarch  gave  hu 
his  daughter  Agave  m  marriage,  by  whom  he  bad  Pet 
tbeus.  After  tbe  death  of  Cadmus  he  reigned  i 
Thebes.  Hence  the  epithet  "Ecbkmeen,"  applie 
by  the  poets  to  that  city.  (Oetd,  Met.,  3,  81 1.— Hi 
rat.,  Od.,  4,  4,  64.) 

Echionidks,  a  patronymic  given  to  Pentheua  as  d« 
scended  from  Echion.    (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  311.) 

EcHionius,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  city  of  Tbe  fx* 
ss  founded  by  the  aid  of  Echion.  (Ond,  Met.,  3, 31 ; 
—HoraL,  Od.,  4, 4,  64  ) 
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Ecara,  •  daughter  of  the  Air  and  TeQtrt,  who  chiefly 
rr*~'ded  in  Lbe  vicinity  of  the  Cephissua.  She  waa  once 
oar  of  Juno's  attendant* ;  btrt,  having  offended  that 
i**i*m  by  ber  deception,  she  wa*  deprived,  m  a  great 
saasure,  by  ber,  of  the  power  of  speech.  Juno  de- 
clared, that  in  future  she  should  have  but  little  ua?  of 
i*r  uvogue  ;  and  immediately  she  lost  all  power  >f  do- 
»f  any  jnore  than  repeat  the  sounds  which  she  beard 


to  see  the  beautiful  youth  Narcissus, 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  But,  her  love  bo- 
ng sighted,  she  pined  away  till  nothing  remained  of 
ber  hat  ber  voice  and  bones.    The  former  still  exists, 

{Ovid,  Met.,  3, 


'.be  Utter  were 
341.  **?«.) 

EcTBSK*,  a  people  who,  according  to  Pausanias, 
fcrsi  inhabited  the  territory  of  Tbebea,  in  Beaolia. 
Orjgea  is  said  to  have  been  their  first  king.  They 
««rc  exienninated  by  a  plague,  and  succeeded  by  the 
(Compare  Strain,  401. — Pousan.,  9,  6. — 
v.  433.) 

Eecssa,  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  district  of 
Osreeae,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  called  Scirtua. 
It  Jaj  northeast  of  Zeugma,  and  souihrast  of  Samosa- 
ta.  iod.  according  to  the  Itin.  Ant.,  nine  geographical 
auks  from  the  Euphrates  and  Zeugma  {ed.  Wesseling, 
f.  185).  Procopius  (Pert.,  2,  12)  places  it  a  day's 
Barney  from  Batnaa  ;  and  an  Arabian  writer  cited  by 
Wemebng  {ad  Itm-  Ant.,  I.  c  ),  about  six  parasangs  or 
tour  ndes.  E*le»*a  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
a .ztsoa*  cities  which  were  built  by  Seleucua  Nicator, 
i  probably  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 


in  Macedonia.  It  was  once  a  place  of  great  ce- 
bbsiu,  and  furious  for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
watch  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  During 
lac  mtesunc  broils  which  greatly  weakened  the  king- 
awa  of  Syria,  Augurua  or  Abgarua  seised  on  this  city 
and  its  adjacent  territory,  which  he  erected  into  a 
kagdoov  and  transmitted  the  royal  title  to  his  poster- 
ity- We  Warn  from  St.  Austin  that  our  Saviour 
jraaused  Abgarua  that  the  city  should  be  impregna- 
te .  and  Eoagrius  {Htat.  Ecclts.,  4,  27)  observes, 
utt  although  this  circumstance  was  not  mentioned  in 
«r  Lords  letter,  still  it  was  the  common  belief;  which 
*u  much  confirmed  when  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
■iter  having  set  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to  raise 
tte  sasge.  This  is  all,  however,  a  pious  fable. — Edeasa 
vat  calted  Cailirhoe,  from  a  fountain  contained  within 
a  (P.'ta.,  5,  24.)  The  sources  of  this  fountain  still 
remain,  and  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  this 
u  ;ht  place  where  Abraham  offered  up  his  prayer  pre- 
n<xa  to  has  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  (Compare 
Sukmkr,  vol.  2,  p.  407.  —  Tavernier,  lib.  2,  c.  4.) 
!b  later  usnee  it  waa  termed  Roha,  or,  with  the  article 
of  tat  Araba.  Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orrha.  This 
apceQauon  would  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
coaastance  of  Edr^sa  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
aeext  Osroene,  or,  aa  it  was  more  probably  called, 
Otrheene.  The  modem  name  is  Orrhoa  or  Or/a. 
(Cars*.  Edess.  nt  Assemanni  BM.  Orient.,  vol.  1,  p. 
JG6  |  The  Arabians  revere  the  spot  as  the  seat  of 
earned  men  and  of  the  purest  Arabic.  (Abulpharag,, 
Dynast.,  p  16,  ed.  Wesulmg,  ad  loc.)—U.  A 
)  of  Macedonia,  called  also  JSdessa  and  .Eg*, 
;ate  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  thirty  miles  west  of  Pella. 
to  Justin  ^7, 1)  it  waa  the  city  occupied  by 
oo  hia  arrival  in  the  country,  and  it  continued 
f  jftreetlv  to  be  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  until  the 
•sat  &f  governanent  waa  transferred  to  Pella.  Even 
tSm  this  event  it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
tat  royal  family,  since  we  arc  told  that  Philip  and 
L*yoare,  the  king  and  queen  of  Macedon,  who  had 
beta  pet  to  death  by  Olympiaa,  were  buried  here  by 
(At***..  4,  41.)  Pausamas  (1,  6)  states, 
to  have  been  interred  here ;  and 
•net  Pyrrbus,  king  of  Epirus,  had  taken  and  plun- 
icad  the  to-*u,  be  left  there  a  body  of  Gaols,  who 


opened  the  royal  tombs  in  hopes  of  finding  I 
It  waa  here  that  Philip  was  assassinated  by  Pausan- 
ias  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus.  (Diod. 
Ste.,  16,  92.)  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  ap- 
pellations is  the  moro  ancient,  £gm  or  Edessa  ;  the 
latter  form  is  always  used  by  later  writers.  (Hicrocl., 
Synced.,  p.  638.)  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  towr. 
called  Vodina,  situate  on  the  river  Vtstnlta,  which 
issues  from  the  Ijdte  of  Ostrovo,  represents  this  an- 
cient city ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  name  of 
Bvdc no  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. (Cedrenus,  vol.  2,  p.  705.— Glycos,  p.  300.) 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  hia  travels  {Greece,  Egypt,  die.,  voL  7, 
p.  434,  aeqq),  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fiolt  of  Cam- 
bridge,  who  had  visited  Vodina,  and  which  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  Edessa  He  says,  "  it  ia 
a  delightful  spot.  There  are  sepulchres  cut  in  the 
rock,  which  the  superstitious  inhabitants  have  never 
plundered,  because  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  them. 
I  went  into  two,  and  saw  the  bodies  in  perfect  repose, 
with  some  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  clothes,  and  vase*. 
There  is  a  beautiful  inscription  in  the  town.  The  fall 
of  waters  is  magnificent."  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  226,  scqq.) 

Edetani,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the  Iberus. 
They  occupied  what  corresponds  with  the  northern 
half  of  Valencia,  and  the  southwestern  comer  of  Ar- 
te?: on.  {Manntrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  426. —  Ukert, 
vol.  2,  p.  413,  aeqq.) 

Edoni  or  Edonbs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon.  It  appears  from  Thucydidee 
(2,  00),  that  this  Tbracisn  clan  once  held  possession 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  as  for  as  Mygdonia, 
but  tbat  they  were  ejected  by  the  Macedonians.  The 
name  of  this  tribe  is  often  used  by  the  poets  to  express 
the  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
{Soph.,  Ant.,  056.— Eur.,  Hec.,  1158.) 

EktIon,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  king  of  Hy- 
poplacian  Thebe  in  Troas.  {Horn.,  R.t  6.  306.)— II. 
The  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  conquered  by 
the  Macedonians  under  Clitus,  near  the  Echinadea. 
{Lhod.  Sie.,  18,  15.) 

Eoebia,  a  nymph  of  Alicia  in  Italy,  the  spouse  and 
instructress  of  Noma,  (Fid.  Noma.)  Some  regard 
ed  her  as  one  of  the  Camoana*.  According  to  the  old 
legend,  when  Numa  died,  Egeria  melted  away  in  tears 
into  a  fountain.  Niebuhr  places  the  grove  of  Egeria 
below  S.  Balbino,  near  the  baths  of  Carscalls.  (Ro- 
man History,  vol.  1,  p.  202.  Cambr.  transl  )  Wag- 
ner, in  a  dissertation  on  this  subject,  is  in  favour  of 
the  valley  of  Cajfaretla,  some  few  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent gate  of  Saint  Sebastian.  (  Wagner,  commentattt 
de  Egenat  femte,  et  specu  tjutqut  situ. — Marbourg, 
1824.) 

Eg  est*.    Vid.  iEgesta. 

Eona-tIa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  beW 
Barium.  It  communicated  its  name  to  the  consular 
way  that  followed  the  coast  from  Csnusium  to  Brun- 
disiom.  (Strabo,  282.)  Its  ruins  sre  still  apparent 
near  the  Torre  d'Agnaszo  and  the  town  of  Monopoli. 
(PratUli,  Via  Appro,  lib.  4,  c.  Id.—Romanelli,  vol.  3. 
p.  143.)  Pliny  autea  (2,  107),  that  a  certain  stone 
was  shown  st  Egnatia,  which  was  said  to  possess  the 
property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  was  placed  upon 
it.  It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  afforded  s* 
much  amusement  to  Horace  {Sat.,  1,6,  08),  and  from 
the  expression  limine  aacro  employed  by  the  poet,  the 
stone  in  question  would  appear  to  have  been  place* 
in  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  serving  for  an  altar.  Wha> 
Horace,  however,  regarded  as  a  mere  trick,  has  beer 
thought  to  have  had  more  of  reality  about  it  than  thw 
poet  supposed.  Some  commentators  imagine  that  «.h  * 
stone  was  placed  over  a  naphtha  spring,  with  sn  spar- 
ture  in  it  for  the  flame  to  pass  through  ;  a  simple  co  t- 
tnvance  which  the  priests  would  not  fail  to  tura,  x> 
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good  account.  So  La  Lande  found  in  Italy,  on  a  hill 
near  Pieira  Mala,  not  far  from  Firenzuola,  flames 
breaking  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour  from  which 
resembled  petroleum  in  smell.  ( Voyage  (Pun  Fran- 
cow  en  Italic^  vol  2,  p.  134.  —1765.)  Compare  also 
tue  remarks  of  Salmasius  on  the  account  given  by  So- 
'jnua  of  a  volcanic  hilt  near  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
■%Sohn.,  c.  ft  —  Salnuu.,  ad  loe.,  p.  89,  »eqq.) 
'  Eton,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which,  according  to 
Thueyd  ides  (4,  102),  it  formed  the  harboor.  This 
historian  affirms  h  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
Amphipotis.  ft  was  from  Eiou  that  Xerxes  sailed  to 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  after  the  battle  of 
Salami*.  (Htrodot ,  8,  118  )  Boges  was  left  in 
command  of  the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  ar- 
mies, and  made  a  moat  gallant  resistance  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Grecian  forces  under  Cimon.  On  the 
total  failure  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  he  ordered  a 
vast  pile  to  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
having  placed  on  it  his  wives,  children,  and  domestics, 
he  caused  them  to  be  slain ;  then,  scattering  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  Strymon,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
burning  pile  and  perished  in  the  flames.  (Herodot., 
7,  107. — Thueyd,,  1,  98  )  After  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipotis, the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  Eion  also,  but  irf  this  design  they  were  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  a  squadron  from 
Thesiis,  who  repelled  the  attack.  (Thueyd.,  4,  107.) 
C!eon  afterward  occupied  Eion,  and  thither  the  remains 
Of  his  army  retreated  after  their  defeat  before  Amphip- 
otie.  (Thueyd  ,  5,  10.)  This  place  is  mentioned  by 
Lycophron  (v.  417).  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byzantine 
town  was  built  on  the  site  of  Eion,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Contcssa.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
▼o).  1,  p.  29ft,  seqq.) 

Eu/Ca,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergamus.  Accord- 
ing  to  some  traditions,  it  had  been  founded  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command 
of  Mnestheus.  (Strab.,  622.)  Elca  was  distant  12 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ca'icus,  and  120  from 
Pergamus.  (Strab.,  615.)  The  modern  name  is  la- 
lea  or  Lalea.  Smith  places  the  ruins  of  this  city  at 
no  great  distance  from  Chnakevi,  on  the  road  from 
Smyrna  to  Berganat  (Account  nflhe  Seven  Churchct 
of  Ana,  p.  7  —  Lie,.  36,  43  —  Pausan  ,  9,  5  ) 

Ei.AOABit.ea,  I.  the  surname  of  the  sun  at  Emesa. 
— II.  The  name  of  a  Roman  emperor.  (Vid.  Emesa 
and  Heliogabstus.) 

ElapkebolTa.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  the 
Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was  made  in  the 
form  of  a  deer,  kXafoe,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  It 
owed  its  institution  to  the  following  circumstance. 
When  the  Phocians  had  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
Thessalians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  cer- 
tain Detphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materi- 
als, and  burn  their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  rath- 
er than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  women,  who  decreed 
De'iphantus  a  crown  for  hia  magnanimity.  When 
everything  waa  prepared,  before  they  fired  the  pile, 
they  engaged  their  enemies,  and  fought  with  such  des- 
perate fury,  that  they  totally  routed  them,  and  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory.  Ir.  commemoration  of  this 
unexpected  auccesa,  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
(A  then.,  14,  p.  646,  e.—CatUllanus,  de  Fest.  Grac., 
p.  lift.) 

Ei.atka,  the  most  considerable  and  important  of  the 
Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  situate,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias  (10,  34),  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from 
Amphirva,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  above  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  captured  and  burn- 
ed by  the  array  of  Xerxes  (Herodot  ,  8,  33),  but,  being 
afterward  restored,  it  waa  occupied  by  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander,  on  hia  advance  into  Phocis  to  overawe  the 
463 
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Athenians.  The  alarm  and  consternation  produced 
Athens  by  his  approach  is  finely  described  by  Dementi) 
nes  in  his  Oration  de  Corona  (p.  284.— Compare  £, 
chin,  in  Ctet.,  p.  73. — Strab  ,  424).  Some  yeara  af:i 
Elalca  made  a  successful  defence  against  the  arms 
Cassandcr.  It  was,  however,  reduced  by  Philip,  «• 
of  Demetrius,  who  bribed  the  principal  inbabitan 
(Pautan  ,  /.  c.)  During  the  Macedonian  war,  U 
town  was  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul.  T  Flan 
ninus,  and  taken  by  assault.  (Liv ,  32,  18.  $tqq- 
Polyb.,  5,  26.-/4.,  18.  26.)  An  attack  subseqjetii 
made  on  Elatea  by  Taxilus,  general  of  Miihradite 
was  successfully  repelled  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  co 
sequence  of  which  exploit  they  were  declared  free  I 
the  Roman  senate.  (Pausan  ,  I.  e)  Strabo  ape*, 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded  tl 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Dceotia.  Other  pi  mac 
relative  to  this  place  will  be  found  in  Plotarcb  ( lr 
Syil ),  Appian  (Bell.  Mukrad.),  Theophrastua  (lh 
Plant.,  8,  8,  2),  and  Scylax  (p.  23).  Its  ruins  are 
be  seen  on  a  site  called  Efephta,  on  the  left  bank 
the  Cephissos,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hilts  whu 
unite  with  the  chains  of  Cnemis  and  G2ta.  Sir  \ 
Gell,  in  hia  Itinerary,  notices  the  remains  of  the  a 
walls,  as  well  ss  those  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ruins  > 
several  temples  (p.  216. — Compare  Dodwell,  »ol 
p.  140).  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  atadu 
the  east  waa  the  temple  of  Minerva  Crana-a,  descnb* 
by  Pausanjas :  its  remains  were  discovered  by  Sir  V 
Qell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Grttc 
vol.  2,  p.  179  ) 

Elavkr,  a  river  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  same  qui 
ter  with  the  Liger,  and,  after  pursuing  a  course  almo 
parallel  with  it,  failing  into  this  same  stream  brio 
Never  s.  It  is  now  the  Altier.  (Cos.,  B.  G,  6, 1 
and  53. — Mannert,  Geogr,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  119  ) 
Ei.ka,  a  city  of  Lucania.  ( Vid.  Velia  ) 
Electra,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Atli 
and  mother  of  Dardanus  by  Jupiter.  (Ovid,  Put  ,  • 
31.) — IT.  A  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  or 
of  the  Pleiades.  (Fid  Pleiades.)— III.  One  of  tl 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.  Upon  the  murder  of  h* 
father,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  Electra  rescued  h» 
brother  Orestes,  then  quite  young,  from  the  fur*  • 
.Egisihus,  by  despatching  him  to  the  court  of  her  ut 
cle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  There  Orestes  forme 
the  well-known  attachment  for  his  cousin  rVadf 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  marriage  of  Electra  wit 
that  prince.  According  to  one  account,  Electra  ba 
previously  been  compelled,  by  -Egisthua,  to  betom 
the  wife  of  a  Mycenean  rustic,  who,  having  rtgarde 
her  merely  as  a  aacred  deposite  confided  to  him  hy  th 
gods,  restored  her  to  Orestes  on  the  return  of 
prince  to  Mycenae,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throii 
of  his  ancestors.  Electra  became,  by  Pyladn.  th 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon  Her  »tor 
has  formed  the  basis  of  two  plays,  the  one  by  Sophc 
cles,  the  other  by  Euripides.  (Soph.,  EUetr.—E^f 
Electr.) 

ElxctrIobs,  islands  fabled  to  have  been  in  th 
Adriatic,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Padua  or  Po,  and  t 
have  abounded  with  amber  (electrum),  whence  tfaei 
name.    (Vid.  Endanus ) 

ELKcraf  on,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  tw 
king  of  Myccna?.  He  waa  the  father  of  Akmrni 
Electryon  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  TH< 
boans  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  h«  aona,  www 
the  sous  of  Taphius.  king  of  the  Teleboans,  had  «•> 
in  an  encounter.  Returning  victorious,  be  was i  n" 
by  Amphitryon,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  w* 
(Apollod.,  2,  4,  6  —  Vid.  Alcmena.)  . 

Elki,  the  people  of  Elia  in  Peloponnesus.  (™ 
Elis.)  .. 

EicPHAHTlmi.  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  » 
a  citv  of  the  same  name,  about  a  serni-atadiiim  aw" 
from'Syene.    Pliny  (5,  9)  calls  it  Elepbantii  lwuu 
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I:  is  of  null  size,  being,  according  to  the  French 
measurement,  700  toises  long  and  200  broad.  The 
ttknd  wu  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and  it  ia  there- 
for?  euv  to  believe,  that,  in  early  ages,  when,  accord- 
to  Manelho,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several  dynas- 
ties, one  of  these  bad  ita  capital  on  thia  island.  The 
cataracts  of  the  Nile  are  not  far  distant,  and  hence  El- 
ephantine became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that  were 
'destined  for  the  countries  to  the  south,  and  that  re- 
quired land-carriage  in  this  quarter  in  order  to  avoid 
the  falls  of  the  river.  The  Nile  has  here  a  Tery  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  on 
is  entrance  into  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous 
•f  ascertaining  the  rise  of  the  stream  at  the  period  of 
in  annual  increase.  Hence  we  find  a  Nilometer  here, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  (Strabo,  817.)  In  the 
ame  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  garrison  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  against  the  ^Ethiopians  had  their  bead-quar- 
ters at  Elephantine.  In  the  Roman  times,  however, 
the  frontiers  were  pushed  farther  to  the  south.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  all  Egypt  was  strongly  guarded, 
the  first  Cohort  Theodosiana  waa  stationed  in  tbis  isl- 
and, according  to  the  tfotUta  Imperii. — It  is  surpri- 
sing that  merely  the  Greek  name  for  this  island  has 
route  down  to  us,  since  Herodotus  was  here  during 
the  Persian  sway,  when  Grecian  influence  could  by 
oo  means  have  been  strong  enough  to  supplant  the 
•npnal  name  by  one  which  is  evidently  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  it.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine  is 
Gtzfrtt  Assuan,  "  the  Island  of  Syenc."  There  are 
•on*  rains  of  great  beauty  remaining,  and,  in  particu- 
■*r.  i  superb  gate  of  granite,  which  formed  the  entrance 
<*f  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Cnepht. 
{Mtnert,  Gtogr  ,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p  323,  seqq.) 

Euiiumtis,  an  impure  poetess.  Consult  Martial 
(£>.  It.  43,4),  Suetonius  (Kir.  Tib.,  43),  and  the 
remarks  of  the  commentators  on  each  of  these  placet. 

ELtraarropHlci,  a  people  of  .Ethiopia  (Consult 
rwurt*  under  the  article  -Ethiopia,  page  72,  col.  1.) 

EuoiMt.  a  great  festival  observed  every  fourth 
J*t  by  the  Celeans,  Phliasians,  as  also  by  the  Phenealae, 
Lacedemonians,  Parrhasians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more 
•arucolarly  by  the  people  of  Athens  every  fifth  year, 
«  Eleutis  in  Attica,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
unreduced  by  Eumolpus,  B.C.  1356.  It  was  the  most 
rnebrated  of  all  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece, 
■knee  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  pva- 
Npw.  At  mytUnes.  It  was  so  superstitioualy  ob- 
•ened,  that  if  any  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  waa  sup- 
posed that  he  had  called  divine  vengeance  upon  hia 
tod,  and  it  wis  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  house  with 
km  Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  put  to  an  ignomin- 
■hi  death.  This  festival  was  sacred  to  Ceres  and 
rVoterputa ;  everything  contained  a  mystery  ;  and 
(>re«  herself  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  u^- 
irom  the  sorrow  (dr,0or)  which  she  suffered  for 
low  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious  secrecy 
*m  wlenwly  observed,  and  enjoined  on  all  the  vota- 
»**  of  the  goddess  ;  and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
v*  celebration,  either  intentionally  or  through  igno- 
,M>e*.  without  proper  introduction,  he  was  immediately 
pQniahed  with  death.  Persona  of  both  aexea  and  all 
•P»»ere  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and  it  wss  looked 
•°o*  >s  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred  part 
5'  religion,  that  it  waa  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations 
■kca  contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates. 
*■  isitiated  were  under  the  more  particular  care  of 
**  deities,  and  therefore  their  lives  were  supposed  to 

■  »Uended  with  more  happiness  and  real  seconty  than 

of  other  men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
nmi  Iife,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave,  and  they 
*"<  loured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Elysian 
*tule  others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetual 

*nd  ignominy.    Aa  the  benefits  of  expiation  were 

■  extensive,  particular  care  was  taken  in  examining 
*  tUratter  of  those  who  were  presented  for  initia- 


tion.   Such  aa  were  guilty  of  murder,  though  against 
their  will,  and  such  as  were  convicted   of  impiety 
or  any  heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted  ;  and  the 
Athenians  suffered  none  to  be  initiated  but  those 
that  were  members  of  their  city.    '1  ins  regulation, 
which  compelled,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  Her- 
cules, Castor,  and  Pollux  to  become  citizens  of  Ath- 
ens, was  strictly  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  afterward  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted, 
were  freely  initiated.    The  festivals  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  less  mysteries.    The  less  were  institu- 
ted from  the  following  circumstance :  Hercules  passed 
near  Eleuais  while  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the 
mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.    A»  this  could 
not  be  done  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumol- 
pus was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  account  of  hia 
great  power,  and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to 
the  Athenians,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  laws.    It  was  called  utitpa,  and  Herculee 
was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebration,  and  initiated. 
These  minor  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agra?  near  the 
lh  as  us.    The  greater  were  celebrated  st  Eleusis,  from 
which  place  Ceres  baa  been  called  Elcasinia.    In  later 
timea  the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at  Eleusis 
without  a  previous  purification  at  Agne.    This  purifi-  . 
cation  they  performed  by  keeping  themselves  pure, 
chaste,  and  unpolluted  during  nine  daya,  after  which 
they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  weanng 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  lopepa  or  tpepa,  and  hav- 
ing under  their  feet  Aide  Kuiiov,  Jupiter's  skin,  which 
was  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.    The  per- 
son who  assisted  was  called  vApavoc,  from  l&up,  tea- 
ter,  which  was  used  st  the  purification  ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  called  pvorai,  the  mi/tated.    A  year  after 
the  initiation  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed  a 
sow  to  Cores,  and  were  admitted  into  the  greater,  aad 
the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to 
them,  from  which  they  were  called  Ifopoi  and  in&K- 
rai,  inspector*.    The  institution  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner ;  the  candidates,  crowned  with  myr- 
tle, were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place  called  pvari* 
koc  (rntcoc,  the  mystical  temple,  a  vsst  and  stupendous 
building.    As  they  entered  the  temple,  they  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
received  for  admonition  that  they  were  to  come  with 
a  mind  pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.    After  thia 
the  holy  myateries  were  read  to  them  from  a  large 
book  called  irerpupa,  because  made  of  txco  atones, 
nirpat,  fitly  cemented  together ;  snd  then  the  priest, 
called  irpo&tvrnc,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions, 
to  which  they  readily  answered.    After  tbis,  strange 
and  fearful  objects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight ; 
the  place  often  seemed  to  quake,  and  to  appear  sud- 
denly resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately  covered 
with  gloomy  darkness  and  horror.    Sometimes  flashea 
of  lightning  appeared  on  every  side.    At  other  times 
thunder,  hideous  noises,  and  howlings  were  heard,  and 
the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and 
dreadful  apparitions.    This  was  called  avrotpia,  intui~ 
twn.    When  these  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  word 
xoyf  was  uttered  by  the  officiating  priest,  which  im- 
plied that  all  was  ended,  and  that  those  present  might 
retire.    In  the  common  text  of  Hesychius,  the  worda 
aoyf  6fiirai-  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  this  oc- 
casion (Kdyf,  bpira^-  tm+uvnua  TtreXeouivotc),  and 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted  to  be  given. 
Wilford,  for  example,  makes  the  words  in  question  to 
have  been  Koyf,  'Ou,  llu£,  and  maintains  that  they  are 
pure  Sanscrit,  and  used  this  day  by  the  Brahmins,  at 
the  conclusion  of  aacted  rites  !    (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  5,  p.  297.)    Miinter,  Creuzer,  Ouvaroff,  and  oth- 
ers, have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Wilford.  (Munler, 
Erklarung  etner  griech.  lnschhft.,  p.  18  — Creuzer 
S^nbtiik,  vol.  4,  p.  573.—  Ouvaroff,  Essai  rur  let 
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Mytt.  fEleiuia,  p.  26.  seqq. —  Schilling,  vber  die 
(iottheit  von  Samothrak,  p.  VI.)  The  speculations  of 
all  these  writers,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Von  Ham- 
mer, who  derives  the  word  'Ouvaf  from  the  Persian 
CamAojbcA,  which  denotes,  according  to  him,  "  voti 
ski  com  sot,"  hare  been  very  unceremoniously  pat  to 
flight  by  Lobeck.  This  able  and  judicious  critic  has 
emended  the  text  of  Hesychius  bo  as  to  resd  as  fol- 
lows: K6y£,  iftoiuc  ira£,  i-i$tji  r/fia  Ttrefaauevate, 
and  thus  both  noyi;  and  irdf  are  nothing  more  then 
mere  terms  of  dismission.  The  former  of  these  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Athenian  assem- 
blies for  voting.  The  |iebble  or  ballot  was  dropped 
into  the  urn  through  a  long  conical  tube  ;  and  as  thia 
tobe  was  probably  of  some  length,  and  the  urn  itself 
of  cotiMderable  size,  in  order  to  enat>lc  several  hundred 
persons  to  vote,  the  atone  striking  against  ihc  metal 
bottom  made  a  sharp,  loud  noise.  This  sound  the 
Athenians  imitated  by  .the  monosyllable  aoyf  Hence 
the  terra  aoyf  came  to  denote  that  all  was  ended,  that 
the  termination  of  an  affair  waa  reached  ;  and  hence 
Hesycbiu*  assimilates  it  to  the  form  *rof,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  force  aa  the  Latin  inter- 
jection pax.  (Loheck,  AgU&phamus,  p.  778,  eeqq. — 
Fkxlol  Museum,  No.  S,  p.  436,  «<*  >— But  (o  return  to 
the  mysteries  :  the  garments  in  which  the  new-comers 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  less  efficacy 
to  avert  evils  than  charms  and  incantations.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were  never  left  off 
before  they  were  totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  thev 
were  appropriated  for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  god- 
The 


made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  KaXuBtav, , 
txLxktt  of  Ceres,  was  carried  about  in  a  cousecn 
cart,  while  on  every  side  the  people  shouted,  xeipe, 
Arjfiqrep,  kail,  Ceres  !  After  these  followed  sonwn. 
called  utoro+oooi,  who  corned  baskets,  in  which  were 
sesamum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pom- 
egranate*, reeds,  ivy-boughs,  certain  cakes,  die.  The 
fifth  was  called  ?  ruv  Aofiraduv  r^iipa,  the  torch-day, 
because  on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  iU>i.l 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  It  waa  usual  to  dedicate 
torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which  should  offer  the 
largest  in  commemoration  of  the  travels  of  the  god- 
dess, and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  at  the  rlames  of  Mount 
."Etna.  The  sixth  day  was  called  'loxfor,  from  he- 
chus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  after  Proserpina,  with  a  torch 
in  his  band.  From  that  circumstance  his  statue  bad  a 
torch  in  its  band,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  procession 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleusis.    The  statue,  kilo 


chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation 
called  UpoQttvTnc,  the  revcaler  of  sacred  thing*. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  held  his  office  durmg 
life,  though,  among  the  Ccleans  and  Phliasians,  it  was 
limited  to  the  period  of  four  years.  He  was  obliged 
to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  deities  ; 
and  his  life  was  to  be  chaste  and  single.  The  Hicro- 
pbaot  had  three  attendants ;  the  first  was  called  dpdov- 
;jof ,  torch-bearer,  and  was  permitted  to  marry ;  the 
second  was  called  «?pvf,  a  crier ;  the  third  adminis- 
tered at  the  altar,  and  was  called  6  ivi  0upy.  There 
were,  besides  these,  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 
particular  care  that  everything  was  performed  accord- 
ing to  custom.  The  first  of  these,  called  fiaaiXevc, 
was  one  of  the  archons  ;  he  offered  prayers  and  sac- 
rifices, and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency  or 
irregularity  during  the  celebration.  Besides  him  there 
were  four  others,  called  brtuefa/rai,  cur  at  ore,  elected 
by  the  people.  One  of  them  was  chosen  from  the  sa 
cred  family  of  the  Eumolpid*,  the  other  was  one  of 
the  Cervces,  arid  the  rest  were  from  among  the  citi- 
aens.  ITiere  were  also  ten  persons  who  assisted  at 
this  and  every  other  festival,  called  iepoirotoi,  because 
they  offered  sacrifice*. — This  festival  was  observed  in 
the  month  Bocdromion  or  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  15th  till  the  33d.  During  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any 
petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful for  those  who  were  initiated  to  sit  upon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weezels.  If 
any  woman  rode  to  Eleusis  in  a  chariot,  she  was  obli- 
ged, by  sn  edict  of  Lycurgus,  to  pay  6000  drachmas. 
The  design  of  thia  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction 
between  the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. — The 
first  day  of  the  celebration  was  called  uyvpfidc,  assem- 
bly,  as  it  might  be  said  that  the  worshippers  first  met 
together.  The  second  day  was  called  u?m6c  ftvarcu, 
to  the  mca,  you  that  are  initiated,  because  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
On  the  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  a  mullet,  were 
offered  ;  as  also  barley  from  a  field  of  Eleusis.  These 
oblations  were  called  Ova,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the 
priests  themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  per- 
muted to  partake  of  them.    On  the  fourth  day  they 


those  that  accompanied  it,  called  'laaxayufoL,  wt* 
crowned  with  myrtle.  In  the  way  nothing  waa  hc*rd 
but  singing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettles,  as  toe  vo- 
taries danced  along.  The  way  through  which  tier 
issued  from  the  city  was  called  iepa  666*;,  the  tawed 
way;  the  resting-place,  Upa  ovKrj,  from  a  fix-en* 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.  They  also  stopprd 
on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  where  they  darn  led 
those  that  panted  by.  After  they  bad  passed  this 
bridge,  they  entered  Eleusis  by  a  place  called  feva- 
rucr)  eleoioc,  the  mystical  entrance.  On  the  seventh 
day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  rewaniol 
with  a  measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  been 
first  sown  in  Eleusis.  The  eighth  dsy  vhi  celled 
'Errtdavpiuv  hufpa,  because  once  ^Esculapiua,  at  his 
return  from  Epidaurus  to  Athens,  was  initiated  by 
the  repetition  of  the  less  mysteries.  It  became  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  celebrate  tbem  a  second  time 
upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto  been  initia- 
ted might  be  lawfully  admitted.  The  ninth  and  last 
day  of  the  festival  was  called  ~?.})uo\'tai,  earthen  ves- 
sels, becauae  it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  wi;h 
wine,  one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  east,  «ud 
the  other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  repeuuoa 
of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  and 
the  wine  being  spilled  on  the  ground,  was  offered  as  a 
libation.  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  lasted  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  and  were  finally  abolished  by 
Thcodosius  the  Great. — Various  opinions,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  have  been  entertained  by  modern  schol- 
ars respecting  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Eleu»iman 
mysteries.  The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of 
tho  inquiries  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Lobeck. 
(Aglavpkamus,  p.  3,  tcqq.) — In  the  very  early  ages  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  probably  of  most  countries,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  independent  districts  into 
which  they  were  divided  bed  very  little  communica- 
tion with  each  Other,  and  a  stranger  was  regarded  as 
little  better  than  an  enemy.  Each  state  had  its  favour- 
ite deities,  under  whose  especial  protection  it  was  held 
to  be,  snd  these  deities  were  propitiated  l»y  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies,  which  were  different  in  different 
pieces.  It  is  farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  < 
believed  their  gods  to  be  very  little  superior  in 
qualities  to  themselves,  and  they  feared  that  if 
ises  of  more  splendid  and  abundant  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings were  made  to  them,  they  might  not  be  able  te 
resist  the  temptation.  As  the  best  mode  of  escaping 
the  calamity  of  being  deserted  by  their  patrons,  th<> 
adopted  the  expedient  of  concealing  their  names,  and 
of  excluding  strangers  from  their  worship.  Private 
families,  in  Tike  manner,  excloded  their  fellow-citizens 
from  their  family-sacrifices ;  and  in  those  states  when 
ancient  aerolites  and  such  like  were  preserved  as  na- 
tional palladia,  the  sight  of  them  was  restricted  to  tha 
magistrates  arid  principal  persons  in  the  state.  (Ada 
oph.,  p.  65,  373,  374.)    We  are  to  recollect,  ihai 
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Be i3i*  and  Athens  were  long  independent  of  each 
oiatr      (Aglaoph.  p.  214,  1351—  Muller,  D  orians, 
ml  I,  p.  201.)    The  worship  of  Ceres  arid  Proser- 
pna  was  the  nations]  and  secret  religion  of  the  Eleu- 
»  vum,  from  which  the  Athenians  were  of  course  ex- 
cluded, aa  well  as  sil  oiher  Greeks.   But  when  Eleusis 
■  u  conquered,  and  the  two  slates  coalesced,  tho  Albe- 
bsum  became  participators  in  the  worship  of  these 
ieaues  ;  which,  however,  remained  so  long  confined  to 
tocos,  as  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb  ('Arruroi  ro 
applied  to  those  who  met  together  in  ae- 
ihe  performance  of  any  matter.  (Aglaoph., 
p.  171.)     Grad uali y,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
the  decline  of  auperatilion  and  national  illiberally, 
to  witness  the  solemn  rites  celebrated  each 
year  at  EJeuais  was-  extended  to  all  Greeks  of  either 
sex  and  of  every  rank,  provided  they  came  at  the  prop- 
er time,  bad  committed  no  inexpiable  offence,  had  per* 
formed  the  requisite  previous  ceremonies,  and  were 
•sjtrodured  by  an  Athenian  citizen.    (Aglaoph.,  p.  14, 
5a*.  31  )    These  mysteries,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
performed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour,  at 
»  stale,  and  under  the  superintendence 


charge  of  the 
of  the  n*s ^i* trains  ;  whence  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
<  oserpience,  that  the  riles  could  have  contained  no- 
thing that  was  grossly  unmoral  or  indecent.  (Agla- 
•»*,  p  116.)     There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid 
reason  for  supposing,  as  many  do,  that  a  public  dis- 
course on  the  origin  of  things  and  that  of  tbc  gods, 
sad  en  other  high  and  important  matters,  was  de- 
ny the  Hierophaot,  whose  name  would  rather 
to  be  derived  from  his  exhibiting  the  tarred 
ancient  statues  probably  of  the  goddesses, 
rere  kept  carefully  covered  up,  and  only  shown 
ea  these  solemn  occasions.    The  delivery  of  a  public 
deacoerse  would,  in  fact,  have  been  quite  repugnant  to 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks  in  their  worship  of  the  gods ; 
*ud  tae  evidence  offered  in  support  of  this  supposition 
j  citremely  feeble.    Bat  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns, 
a  honour  of  the  goddess,  always  formed  a  part  of  the 
service-    (Aglaoph-,  p  63,  193. — Muller,  Prolegom., 
p  250,  see. )   The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  the  prais- 
es of  the  Eleusmian  mysteries,  of  the  advantage  of 
t*wg  initialed,  i-  e  ,  admitted  to  participate  in  them, 
sod  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  in  life,  and  the  cheerful 
femes  m  death,  which  were  the  consequence  of  it. 
IWicc  occasion  has  been  taken  lo  assert,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  little  inferior  to  pure  Christisnity  was 
Ussht  m  them.    But  these  hopes,  and  this  tranquillity 
of  aied  and  favour  of  heaven,  are  easy  to  be  accounted 
fsrsnihost  having  recourse  to  so  sbsurd  a  supposition. 
C<ery  act  performed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
■  beheved  to  draw  down  its  favour  on  the  performer. 
Tbc  Massnlman  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  the  Catholic  to  Loretlo,  Compostella,  or  else- 
vnere;  and  each  is  persuaded  that,  by  having  done 
as.  he  has  secured  the  divine  favour.    (Aglaoph.,  p. 
T,  sec  )    So  the  Greek  who  was  initialed  at  Eleusis 
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•kach  Athens  stood,  and  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence wath  which  they  were  performed,  eclipsed  all 
ethers)  retained  ever  after  a  lively  sense  of  the  bap- 
paess  which  he  had  enjoyed,  when  admitted  to  view 
bje  interior  of  the  illuminated  temple,  and  the  sacred 
sivea  which  it  contained,  when,  to  his  excited  imagi- 
acnoa,  the  very  gods  I  hem  selves  seemed  visibly  to  oe- 
•ccul  from  their  Olympian  abodes,  amid  the  solemn 
■n.oa  of  the  officiating  priests.    Hence  there  naiu- 
n>ir  arose  a  persuasion,  that  the  benign  regards  of  the 
r<ls*erc  bent  upon  him  through  after  life  ;  and,  as  man 
csa  never  divest  himself  of  the  belief  of  his  continued 
exa^Tice  after  death,  a  vivid  hope  of  enjoying  bliss  in 
At  i$»  to  come.    It  was  evidently  the  principle  ai- 
mer stated,  of  seeking  lo  discover  the  causes  of  re- 
appearances, which  gave  origin  to  most  of 
respecting  the  recondite  seusc  of  the  action* 
Nrv 


and  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  Eleu  stolen 
mysteries.  The  stranger,  dazzled  and  awed  by  his 
own  conception  of  tho  sacredness  and  importance  of 
all  be  beheld,  conceived  that  no  thine  there  could  be 
without  some  mysterious  meaning.  >Vhat  this  might 
be  he  inquired  of  the  officiating  ministers,  who,  as  vari- 
ous passages  in  Herodotus  and  Paussnias  show,  were 
seldom  without  a  legend  or  Sacred  Account  (iepdf 
^"}°f)t  **  it  w*9  called,  to  explain  the  dress  or  cere- 
mony, which  owed,  perhaps,  its  true  origin  to  the  ca- 
price or  sportive  humour  of  a  ruder  penod  Or  if  the 
initiated  person  was  himaelf  endowed  with  inventive 
power,  he  explained  the  appearances  acconling,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  be  himself  had 
embraced.  (Aglaoph ,  p.  180,  *cq.)  It  was  thus  that 
Porphyry  conceived  the  Hierophant  to  represent  the 
Platonic  Dcmiurgus  or  creator  of  the  world  ;  the  torch- 
bearer  (daoovfof )  the  sun  ;  the  altar-man  (6  tnl  ftuuy) 
the  moon  ;  the  herald  (xippuf)  Hermes ;  and  the  other 
ministers  the  inferior  stars.  These., fancies  of  priests 
and  philosophers  have  been  formed  by  modern  writers 
into  a  complete  system,  and  Saint-Croix  in  particular 
describes  the  Eleusmian  mysteries  with  at  much  mi- 
nuteness as  if  be  had  been  actually  himaelf  initiated. 
(Compare  War  bur  ton' 9  Div.  Legation. — Saint-Croix, 
Recherche*  tur  let  My  s  teres,  dec.) — It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  charges  of 
impiety  and  immorality  brought  against  the  Eleusmian 
mysteries  by  some  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  this 
srose  from  their  confounding,  them  with  the  Bacchic, 
Isisc,  Mithraic,  and  other  private  mysteries,  mostly  im- 
ported from  Aaia,  which  were  undoubtedly  liable  to 
that  imputation.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
those  of  Eleusis  were  public,  and  celebrated  by  the 
slate.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  116,  197,  202,  1263  —  Muller, 
Proleg.,  p.  248,  teg. — Kcightley't  Mythology,  p.  181, 
teqq.) 

Eleusis  or  Elkumk,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia, 
which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  Cops  and 
the  Lake  Copais,  and  was,  together  with  another  an* 
cient  city,  named  Athene,  inundated  by  the  waters  of 
that  lake.  (Strab.,  407.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  re- 
ports, that  when  Crates  drained  the  waters  which  had 
overspread  the  plsins,  the  city  of  Athena;  became  visi- 
ble (*.  v.  'Aftjvai).  Compare  Muller,  Geteh.  Hellen- 
itch.  Stamme  und  Stadte,  vol.  1,  p.  57,  *c^. — II-  A 
city  of  Attica,  equidistant  from  Megara  and  the  Pi- 
rajus,  and  famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  According  to  some  writers,  it  derived  it* 
name  from  a  hero,  whom  some  affirmed  to  be  the  son 
of  Mercury,  but  others  of  Ogyges.  (Pautan.,  1, 38. — 
Compare  Arttlid.,  Rhct.  Eleut.,  vol.  1,  p.  257.)  Ita 


origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest 
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pears to  have  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Cecrops 
(Strabo,  387),  but  we  are  not  informed  by  whom,  or 
at  what  period,  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  introduced 
there.  Eusebiua  places  the  building  of  the  first  tem- 
ple in  the  reign  of  Pandion  (Chron  ,  2,  p.  66);  but* 
according  to  other  authors,  it  is  more  ancient.  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  381.— Tatian,  ad  Greec,  c.  61.) 
Celeus  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Eleusis  when 
Ceres  first  arrived  there.  (Hom.,J{ymn.  in  Cer.,  96. 
— Id.  ibid.,  356. — Id.  ibid.,  474.)  Some  etymologist* 
suppose  that  Eleusis  was  bo  called,  because  Ceres, 
after  traversing  the  whole  world  in  pursuit  of  her 
dsughter,  came  here  (IXtvdu,  venio),  and  ended  her 
search.  Dindorus  Siculus  (5,  69)  makea  the  name 
Eleusis  to  have  been  given  this  city,  as  a  monument 
to  posterity,  that  com  and  the  art  of  cultivating  it 


Drought  from  abroad  into  Attica  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  historian,  "because  the  person  who  brought 
thither  the  aeed  of  corn  came  from  foreign  parts."  At 
one  period  Eleusis  was  powerful  enough  to  contend 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica.  This  was 
in  the  time  of  Eumolpus.  The  controversy  was  ended 
by  a  treaty,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  Eleusia 
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should  yield  to  the  control  of  Athens,  but  that  the  sa-  I 
cred  rite*  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at  the  former 
city.  Ceres  and  Triptolemua  were  both  worshipped 
here  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  here  also  was  shown 
the  Rarius  Campus,  where  Ceres  was  said  to  hate 
first  sown  corn.  (Pausanias,  I,  38  )  Dodwell  ob- 
serves, that  the  soil,  though  arid,  still  produces  abun- 
dant harvests  (vol.  1,  p.  583).  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burned  by  the  Persian  army,  in  the  invasion  of 
Attica  (Herod .,  9,  65),  but  was  rebuilt,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of 
the  Parthenon.  (Strabo,  395.— P/uf.,  Vit.  Periclis.) 
Strabo  says,  that  the  mystic  cell  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
fice was  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a 
theatre.  A  portico  was  afterward  added  by  Deme- 
trius Phalcreus,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  the 
architect  Philo.  This  magnificent  structure  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Alaric  A  D.  396  (Eunap.,  Vit. 
Soph.,  p.  75),  and  haa  ever  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Eleusis,  though  so  considerable  and  important  a  place, 
was  classed  among  the  Attic  demi.  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Steph.  Byx., 
s.v.  'EAeuo/f.)  Livy  speaks  of  the  citadel  as  being 
a  fortress  of  some  strength,  comprised  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  temple  (31,  25. — Compare  Scy- 
Ux,  Periplus,  p.  21);  and  Dodwell  observes  (vol. 

1,  p.  684),  that  the  acropolis  waa  elevated  upon  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  ibe  temple  of 
Ceres. — Eleusis,  now  called  Lessina,  is  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  Christians. 
(Chandler' i  Travels,  c4  43.)  The  colossal  statue  of 
the  Eleusinian  Cere*,  the  work  of  Phidias,  after  hav- 
ing suffered  many  mutilations,  waa  brought  over  to 
England  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr  Cripps  in  1801,  and 
now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  itself  was  subsequently 
cleared  by  Sir  Wm.  Gell.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  360,  seaq.) 

Elsuthkra,  a  city  of  Attica,  on  the  road  from 
Eleusis  to  Platsa.  which  appears  to  have  once  belong- 
ed to  Bccotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the 
limit*  of  Attica.  (Strabo,  412.)  Pausaniaa  reports 
(1,  38).  that  the  Eleutheriana  were  not  conquered  by 
the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves  to 
that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  The- 
bans.  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this  town. 
(Diod.  Sic,  3,  65.)  This  ancient  site  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  now  called  Gyplo  Castro,  where 
modern  travellers  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  consid- 
erable fortress  situated  on  a  sleep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithcron.  (Dodwell' s 
Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  283. — Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece^  vol 

2,  p  407.) 

EliuthisU,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Platra  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Eleutberius,  or  the  asserter  of  liberty, 
by  delegate*  from  almost  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its 
institution  originated  in  this :  after  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Grecians  under  Pausaniaa  over  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Persian  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Platasa,  an 
altar  and  atatue  were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleuthcrius, 
who  bad  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  farther  agreed  upon  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputiea  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece  to  celebrate  the  Eleutheria,  or 
festival  of  liberty.  The  Plateans  celebrated  also  an 
anniversary  festival  in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The  celebration  was 
thus :  at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with  a 
trumpeter  at  the  head,  sounding  a  signal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar- 
lands, and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to  sppear  during  the  so- 
lemnity, because  they  in  whose  honour  the  festival 
waa  instituted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try.   They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large- 


eared  vessels,  with  jara  of  oil  and  precious  ointment*. 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  though 
not  permitted  at  other  times  to  touch  iron,  or  wear 
garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  in 
purple,  and,  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city  cham- 
ber, proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the  town  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  towards  the  sepulchres.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  and  washed 
and  anointed  the  monuments;  after  wh>ch.he  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jnpiter  and 
Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the  souls 
of  tho»e  happy  heroes  who  had  perished  m  the  defence 
of  their  country.  After  this,  he  filled  a  bowl  with 
wine,  saying,  "I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  live*  m 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece." — There  was 
also  a  festival  of  the  same  name  observed  by  the  Sa- 
misns  in  honour  of  the  god  of  Love  —Slave*  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  bolyday,  which 
they  called  Eleutheria. 

Elkutkero-Ci licks,  a  name  given  to  those  of  the 
Cilicians  who  had  fled  to  the  mouotains  when  the 
Greek  settlers  established  themselves  in  that  country. 
The  appellation,  which  means  "  Free  Cilicinns,**  has 
reference  to  their  independent  mode  of  life.  The 
Greeks,  however,  connected  a  fable  with  this.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  when  Myrina,  queen  of  the  Amazons,  was 
spreading  her  conquests  over  Asia  Minor,  the  Cilicians 
were  the  only  people  that  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
her,  and  hence  they  were  sllowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom. (Diod  Sic.,  3,55.)  Xenophon  also  makes  men- 
tion of  the  Citician  mountaineers  (Anab.,  1.  2),  and  of 
their  having  cut  to  pieces  some  Greek  troops,  a  part 
of  those  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  had  lost  their  wiy. 
Cicero  came  in  contact  with  them  during  bis  govern- 
ment in  Cilicia,  and  partially  reduced  them  under  the 
Roman  sway,  but  they  soon  after  became  as  free  and 
independent  as  ever.  (Ep.  ad  Earn.,  15,  4  ;  ad  Au  , 
5,  20.) 

Elbothrro-Laconbs,  s  title  conferred  by  Augustas 
on  a  considerable  part  of  the  Laconian  nation,  consist- 
ing of  several  maritime  towns,  for  the  real  which  the 
inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  favour  of  the  Romans. 
Enfranchisement  and  other  privileges  accompanied  the 
title.    (Strabo,  336  —  Pausan  .  3,  21  ) 

ELKOTHERordLis,  a  city  of  Palestine,  placed  by  the 
Itin.  Ant.  24  miles  northeast  from  Ascalon,  and  20 
miles  southwest  from  Jerusalem.  It  waa  founded  in 
the  third  century,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain.  (Antn. 
Mar  cell.,  23,  1 .)  Hence,  owing  to  it*  late  foundation, 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Ptolemy  or  Josephus.  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  however,  it  was  an 
important  and  flourishing  city,  and  these  writers  e*o- 
male  the  distances  and  positions  of  places  from  this 
and  ^Elia  or  Jerusalem.  St.  Epiphanius  was  bom  here. 
(Sosom.,  6,  33.— Compare  Ctllarius,  Geogr.  Ant  , 
vol.  1,  p.  490.) 

Elrutho,  a  surname  of  Lucina,  from  her  cowt.if, 
when  invoked,  to  ibe  aid  of  women  in  labour.  (Ptnd , 

01,  6.  72  )  . 

Eucius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  on  Mount 
Aventine.  The  Romans  gave  him  this  name,  accord- 
ing lo  Ovid  (Fast.,  3. 328),  because  they  believed  that 
they  could,  by  a  set  form  of  words,  draw  him  down 
(elieere)  from  the  sky,  to  inform  them  how  to  expi- 
ate prodigies,  dec.  M.  Salverte,  in  his  curious  and 
learned  work  on  ihe  Occult  Sciences  of  the  Ancients 
(Des  Sciences  Qceultes,  ou  Essai  stir  la  Mafic,  Ac, 
Paris.  1829,  2  vols.  8vo).  takes  op  this  subject  of  Ju- 
piter Elicius,  and  seeks  to  connect  it  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  tbe 
clouds.  Medals  and  traditions  are  ihe  grounds  on 
which  he  rests.  "  M .  La  Boessidre,"  be  slates,  *♦  men- 
tions several  medals  which  appear  to  have  a  reference 
to  this  subject.  One  described  by  M.  Duchoul  repre- 
sents the  temple  of  Juno,  the  goddess  of  the  air.  the 
|  roof  which  covers  it  is  armed  with  pointed  rod*  An- 
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and  engraved  by  Pellerin,  bears  tbc 
ad  Jupiter  Elicius ;  the  god  appears  with  the  light- 
in  h»»  hand ;  beneath  ta  a  man  guiding  a  winged 
tng  :  bat  we  must  observe,  that  the  authenticity  of 
tits  m*\iil  is  suspected.  Finally,  other  medals  cited 
by  DucIjouI.  in  his  work  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ko- 
r.ua*.  present  the  exergue;  XV.  Ktri  Sacri*  F&ct- 
madu ;  and  bear  a  fish  covered  with  points  placed  on 
a  globe  or  on  a  patera.  M.  ta  Boessiere  thinks,  that 
a  lub  or  a  globe,  thus  armed  with  points,  was  the  con- 
ductor employed  by  Numa  to  withdraw  from  the  clouds 
the  electric  fire.  And,  comparing  the  figure  of  this 
globe  with  that  of  a  bead  covered  with  erect  hair,  he 
grvea  aa  ingenious  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 

*  agulaf  dialogue  between  Noma  and  Jupiter,  related 
by  Valerius  Antiae,  and  ridiculed  by  Arnobiua  (lib.  5.), 

without  its  being  understood  by  either  — The 
of  the  physical  attainments  of  Numa  deserves 
p«n>cular  examination.  At  a  period  when  lightning 
«as  occasioning  continual  injury,  Numa,  instructed  by 
lb*  aympb  Egcna.  sought  a  method  of  appearing  the 
hghtmng  (fmimun  pvirt) ;  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  Ian- 
7sage,  a  way  of  rendering  this  meteor  less  destructive. 
He  succeeded  in  intoxicating  Faunus  and  Picus,  whose 
Moves  m  this  place  probably  denote  only  the  priests  of 
laese  Etruscan  divinities ;  he  learned  from  them  the 
secret  of  making,  without  any  danger,  the  thundering 
upon  earth,  and  immediately  put  it  in 
Since  that  period,  Jupiter  Elicius,  or  Jupiter 
i»  made  to  descend,  was  adored  in  Rome.  Here 
Mac  veil  of  the  mystery  is  transparent:  to  render  the 
jgfctaing  less  injurious,  to  make  it,  without  danger,  de- 
sread  (rum  the  bosom  of  the  clouda:  and  the  effect 
add  the  end  are  common  to  the  beautiful  discovery  of 
Franklin,  and  to  that  religioua  experiment  which  Nu- 
bs frequently  repeated  with  auccess.  Tullua  Host  li- 
as was  less  fortunate.    *  It  is  related,'  says  Livy. 

•  that  tats  prince,  in  searching  the  memoirs  left  by  Nu- 
su,  bund  among  them  some  instructions  relative  to 
the  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Elictus.    He  at- 
teaapted  to  repeat  them  ;  but  in  the  preparations  or  in 
the  celebration  be  deviated  from  the  sacred  rite.  .  .  . 
Etpo*ed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter,  evoked  by  a  dofective 
ceremony  {golitciUUt  prava  religione),  he  was  struck 
bv  the  lightning  and  burned,  together  with  his  palace' 
[i.  31  —Compare  Pirn.,  2,  53.—  Id  ,  38,  4).    An  an- 
carat  annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  expresses  himself  in  a 
awn  explicit  manner,  and  justifies  the  liberty  we  Ukc 
ta  departing  from  the  sense  commonly  given  to  the 
sentences  of  Livy  by  his  translators.    Guided  by  the 
boeis  of  Noma,  Tullua  undertook  to  evoke  Jupiter  by 
lac  aid  of  the  same  ceremonies  which  his  predecessors 
had  eoapJoved     Having  departed  from  the  prescribed 
r.te,  be  svas  struck  by  the  lightning  and  perished.  (Lu- 
oii  Pum,  mp.  Pirn-.  28,  2.)    For  the  words  rite*  and 
fiTisaaairi,  substitute  the  words  physical  process,  and 
we  «h*M  perceive  that  the  fate  of  Tullua  waa  that  of 
Proseasor  Keichmann.    In  1753  this  learned  man  was 
killed  hy  the  lightning,  when  repeating  loo  incautiously 
tat  experiments  of  Franklin."  (Salverte,  vol.  2,  p. 
154.)   The  art  thus  veiled  under  the  name  of  riles  of 
Japiter  Elicius,  and  Zrvr  KaratBdrnt,  M.  Sal  vert  e  con- 
tders  as  baring  been  employed  by  the  various  imita- 
tors of  thunder.    Going  back  to  the  age  of  Prometheus, 
c  aSbrds  an  explanation  of  the  fable  of  Salraoneua  •, 
:i  sras  employed  by  Zoroaster  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire 
Dstrn  CJkryaoaf  ,  Orat.  Bory*th.\  and  perform,  iu  the 
atjt«iion  of  his  followers,  eom;  ot  iin,  miracles,  of 
which  a  traditionary  belief  still  exists  in  the  Eaat.  It 
way  ha  inferred,  that  in  the  time  of  Cteaias  the  aamc 

in  in  India,  and  that  tho  Jewa  were  not  un- 
I  with  its  effects  would  appear  from  some  re- 
i  of  Micbaehs  cited  by  M.  Salverte.  He  remarks, 
- 1.  That  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  light- 
tag  ever  struck  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
utrst  of  a  thousand  years,    2.  That,  according  to  the 


account  of  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  5,  14),  a  forest  of 
apikea  with  golden  or  gilt  points,  and  very  sharp,  cov- 
ered the  roof  of  this  temple;  a  remarkable  feature  of 
resemblance  with  the  temple  of  Juno  represented  oc 
the  Roman  medals.  3.  That  tbia  roof  communicated 
with  the  caveraa  in  the  hill  of  the  temple,  by  means 
of  metallic  tubes,  placed  in  connexion  with  the  thick 
gilding  that  covered  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  points  of  the  spikes  there  necessarily  produced  tho 

effect  of  lightning-rods  How  are  we  to  suppose 

that  it  waa  only  by  chance  tbey  discharged  so  impor- 
tant a  function  ;  that  the  advantage  received  from  it  had 
not  been  calculated  ;  that  the  apikea  were  erected  in 
auch  great  numbers  only  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lodg- 
ing upon  and  defiling  the  roof  of  the  templet  Yet 
this  is  the  sole  utility  which  the  historian  Joaephus  at- 
tributes to  them.  His  ignorance  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  lost,  so  long  aa  men,  instead  of  forming 
them  into  an  organiied  system  of  science,  sought  only 
sn  empirical  art  of  operating  wonders."  (SalwerU, 
vol.  2,  p.  166.— Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  12,  p.  442, 

Euici,  a  name  given  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
established  by  Phasdo  of  Elis.  (Laert,  2,  106.)  it 
was  instituted  after  the  Socratic  model  by.  Ptwdo  of 
Elis,  and  was  continued  by  Plistanua  an  Elian,  and 
afterward  by  Menedemus  of  Eretris.  (Enfield**  Hit- 
lory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  204.) 

Emmka  or  Emmiotis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  tb 
the  eaat  of  Stymphalie.  It  was  at  one  time  independ- 
ent, but  was  afterward  conqnered  by  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  finally  included  by  the  Romana  in  the 
fourth  division  of  that  province.  ( Thucyd.,  2,  99. — 
Ian.,  45, 30. )  Though  a  mountainoua  and  barren  tract, 
Elimea  must  have  been  a  very  important  aeqoiaition  to 
the  kinga  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard 
to  Epirua  and  Tbesssly,  there  being  several  passages 
leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from  Elimea. 
The  mountains  which  separated  Elimea  from  Thessaly 
were  the  Cambunii  Montea  of  Livy  (42,  53),  which 
cross  nearly  at  right  angles  the  chain  of  Pindus  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  Olympus  to  the  east.  Ptolemy  has 
aaaigned  to  the  EltmioUa  a  maritime  situstion  on  the 
cosat  of  Illyria,  which  cannot  be  correct  (p.  81).  but 
elsewhere  he  places  them  in  toe  interior  of  Macedonia 
(p.  83),  and  writes  the  name  Elymiolss.  According  to 
Stephanna  of  Byzantium,  there  waa  a  town  named  Eli- 
mea or  Elimeum,  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  Elymas,  a  Tyrrhenian  chief  (*.  v.  'KXifxtia'). 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
city  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Per- 
seus agamal  Stratue,  when  that  prince  assembled  his 
forces  and  reviewed  ihetn  at  Elymea  (43,  21).  This 
capital  of  Elimiotia  stood,  perhaps,  on  the  Haliacmon, 
not  far  from  Grtnno.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
I,  p.  200,  *eqq.) 

Elis,  I.  a  district  of  tb»  Peloponnesus,  lying  wert 
of  Arcadia.  At  the  period  of  the  Peloponneeian  war. 
the  name  of  Elia  waa  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
northwestern  portion  of  the  peninsula  situated  between 
the  rivers  Ijariasu*  and  Neda,  which  served  to  separata 
it  from  Acbaia  and  Messenia.  (Strabo,  336.)  But 
in  earlier  times,  this  tract  of  country  waa  divided  into 
several  districts  or  principal itiea,  each  occupied  by  a 
separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these  the  Caocones  were 
probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  widely- 
disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both  ex- 
tremitiea  of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into 
Achaia.  (Strabo,  342  )  Strabo  aifirms,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  whole  of  Elis  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cauconia.  Next  to  these  were  the  Epei,  who 
are  placed  by  Homer  (Od.,  15,  296)  in  the  northorn 
part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  Paueaniaa 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  ss  indigenous,  da 
rives  their  name  from  Epens,  son  of  Endymioo,  oc 
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of  the  cirliest  sovereigns  of  the  country  ;  on  his  death 
hi*  brother  ifiiolos  succeeded  to  his  crown ;  but,  as 
he  was  shortly  after  forced  to  fly  his  country  for  an  in- 
voluntary crime,  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Eleus, 
descended  also  front  Endymion,  who  gave  his  nsme 
to  the  Elesn  people  (5,  1 ).  The  former  appellation, 
however,  still  continued  to  predominate,  as  we  rosy 
infer  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  who  mentions  Elie  as 
%  district  of  the  Epoi,  without  ever  naming  the  Elei. 
Strabo  also  states,  that  Elis  did  not  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  till  after  the  Persian  war,  at  which 
period  it  was  formed  into  a  city  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral smaller  towns.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  their 
wars  with  Hercules,  who  conquered  Augeas  their  king, 
and  the  Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor.  They  sub- 
sequently, however,  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
strength  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  from  ^Etotm, 
'under  the  conduct  of  Oxylos,  and  their  numbers  were 
farther  increased  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclide.  {Strabo,  354. — Pautan  ,  6, 
•8.)  Iphitus,  descended  from  Oxylus,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Lycurgus,  re-established  the  Olympic  games, 
which,  though  instituted,  as  it  was  said,  by  Hercules, 
had  been  interrupted  for  several  years.  (Pausan.,  5, 
4.)  The  Ptsat*  having  remained  masters  of  Olympia 
from  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed 
its  possession  with  the  Eleana,  but  they  were  finally 
conquered,  when  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the 
■femes  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  pre- 
po  rule  ranee  obtained  by  the  latter  is  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in 
return  for  the  aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Mes- 
eenisn  war.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  as- 
cendency of  Elis  over  all  the  other  surrounding  districts 
hitherto  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Caucones,  which  might  be 
termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the  territories  of  Pisa  end 
Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelopa,  and 
the  whole  of  Tnphylia,  which,  according  to  Strabo's 
♦view  of  the  Homeric  geography,  constituted  the  great- 
er part  of  Nestor's  dominions.  {Strabo,  355.)  The 
'Eleana  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought 
against  the  Persians,  end,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
aealously  adhered  to  tho  Spartan  confederacy,  until  the 
■  aftet 


of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphrpolis, 
when  an  open  rupture  took  place  between  this  people 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of  protection 
land  countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants 
Of  liepnBum,  who  had  revolted  from  them.  ( Tkncyd., 
6,  81.)  Such  waa  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on 
'his  occasion,  that  they  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
Itecedemoniana,  and  prohibited  their  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  They  also  made  war  upon  Sparta, 
<n  conjunction  with  the  Mantineans,  Argivua,  and 
Athenians  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Mantinea  that  this  confederacy  was  dissolved. 
{Thueyd.,  5,  81.)  The  Lacedemonians,  on  the  other 
hand,  avenged  those  injuries  by  frequent  incursions 
*ito  the  territory  of  Elis,  the  fertility  of  which  present- 
ed an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading  army. 
They  were  beaten,  however,  at  Olympia  under  the 
Command  of  Agis  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  3,  3,  16. — Pou- 
mh.,  5,  4)  ;  and  again  repulsed  before  the  city  of  Elis, 
whither  they  hsd  advanced  under  Psusanias,  in  the  3d 
year  of  the  94th  Olympiad.  {Diod.  Sic,  14,  17.)  At 
length  the  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  continual  incur- 
sions to  which  their  country  was  exposed,  sinco  it  fur- 
nished entire  subsistence  to  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient  alli- 
'ince  with  Sparta.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  8,  3. — Ptm*an  , 
I.e.)  Not  long  after,  however,  we  find  them  again  in 
•mm,  together  with  the  Boeotians  and  Argives,  against 
that  power.  (Xen.,  Hut  Gr.,  7,  8.)  At  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  they  once  more  fought  under  the  Spartan 
Banners,  jealousy  of  the  rising  ascendency  obtained  by 


the  Thebans  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  inter- 
ests. {Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  6,  1.)  Pansanias  writes, 
that  when  Philip  acquired  the  dominion  of  Greece, 
the  Eleans,  who  had  suffered  much  from  crvil  dissen- 
sions, joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refused  to 
fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Cbaeronea, 
and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  they  united  their  arau 
with  those  of  the  other  confederates,  who  earned  o;i 
the  war  of  Lamia  againat  Antipater  and  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Some  years  after. 
Aristotimns,  eon  of  Damaretos,  through  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus  Gonstas,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Elis ; 
but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him,  be 
was  alain  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Servator,  whither  be 
had  fled  for  refuge.  {Patuan.,  5,4,5.)  Doring  the  So- 
cial war,  the  Eleans  were  the  firmest  sllies  of  the  AEto- 
lians  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  though  they  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  basely  deserted  by  that  people, 
and  sustained  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  as  well  as  from 
the  devastation  of  their  territory  end  the  captore  of 
their  towns,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  desert  tbetr 
cause  and  join  the  Achnen  league.  {Polyb  ,  4,  6.  aeqq. 
—Id  ,  4,  69,  teqq.—ld.,  4, 7\,  stqq. — Id.,  6,  17,  *rq q  ) 

are  the  Isst  is 
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These  events,  describee  try 
which  the  Eleans  are  mentioned  ss  an  independent 
people :  for  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  Achsjsn  war,  they  were  included  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  general  decree,  by 
which  the  whole  of  Greece  was  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
man empire — Elis  was  by  far  the  moat  fertile  and  pop- 
ulous district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  snd  its  inhabitants 
are  described  ss  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits. 
{Polyb  ,  4,  73.)  It  is  remarked  by  Pausanias  (5,  6), 
that  Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  the  bya- 
sus  wss  known  to  grow.  Another  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  thia  province  was,  that  no  moles 
were  engendered  m  it,  though  they  abounded  in  the 
adjoining  countries.  This  phenomenon  bad  been  no- 
ticed before  by  Herodotus  (4,  30),  who  reports  that  it 
was  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  curse  of  Heav- 
en.— Elis  wss  divided  into  three  districts,  Elis  Proper. 
Pisatia,  and  Triphylia.  The  first  of  these  occopred 
the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  has  already 
been  alluded  to  :  the  second,  or  Pisstis,  was  that  part 
of  the  Elean  territory  through  which  flowed  the  Alphe- 
os  sfter  its  junction  with  the  Erymanthos.  It  derived 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Pisa  :  the  third,  or  Triphylia, 
formed  the  southern  division.  Some  authors  bsve  de- 
rived the  name  of  this  portion  of  Elis  from  Triphylos, 
on  Arcadian  prince.  {Polyb.,  4, 77.)  But  others  as- 
cribe it  with  more  probability  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  three  different  na- 
tions {rpia  fvXa),  the  Epei,  the  Minya?  or  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleans.  {Strabo,  337. — Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  77,  seqq.) — II.  The  capital  of  Elis, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  on  the  Peneus,  at 
the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  waa,  like 
many  other  towns  of  Greece,  at  first  composed  of  sev- 
eral detached  villages,  which,  being  united  after  the 
Persian  war,  formed  one  considerable  city.  It  alwaya. 
however,  remained  without  walls ;  as  it  wss  deemed 
sacred,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  god 
whose  festival  waa  there  solemnized.  Hence,  in  early 
times,  according  to  Ephorus,  those  troops  which  were 
obliged  to  traverse  this  country  delivered  up  their  arms 
on  entering  it,  and  received  them  again  upon  quitting  the 
frontier.  {Ap.  Strabo,  357. — Compare  Xen  ,  Hist. 
Gr.,  3,  2,  20.)  But  this  primitive  state  of  things  was 
not  of  long  duration :  for  we  subsequently  find  the 
Elean  territory  as  little  respected  as  any  other  Grecian 
state  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  republic ;  still  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  thus  enjoyed  for  a  time  by  the 
Eleans,  together  with  the  vast  concourse  of  persons 
attracted  by  the  Olympic  games,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  ana  opulence  of  their  cttv.  The  re- 
mains of  Elis  aie  now  called  Pahtopoli,  bat  they  are 
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/considerable,  neither  we  they  interesting  from  their 
*ute  of  preservation.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Chan- 
tier.  Tr*B*U,  vol  2,  ch.  U.—Dodveii,  vol.  2,  p-  316. 
— GeO.  hem.  of  Ike  Morta,  p.  32. — Cmmer't  Ancient 
Greece,  col.  3,'  p.  88,  seey  ) 

for  Dido.  (Pid.Dido) 
district  of  Eubcee.  in  the  northern  part 
ef  lac  island,  an  which  Hiatuca  was  situated.  Accord- 
si  derived  its  name  from  EUops,  a  son  of 
(Strab.,  444.) 
Elfimc..  av  daughter  of  Miltiades.    (Kid.  Callias 
tad  Cunon.) 

Eivaiie.  a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to  the  south 
«f  Media,  and  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  larger 
fatrtct  of  Susiuna.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Ely- 
sat.  Tnese  were  originally  seated  in  the  north  ( Pch 
is* .  5.  44  \  but  in  process  of  time  spread  themselves 
sse*  aJ  taw  teat  of  Suaiana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
ua  Gulf.  {Strab.,  BfU.,  11,  p.  1264,  ed  Oxon.) 
Elv-aaia,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was  famed 
•or  a  neb  temple,  which  Aatiochos  Epiphanes  attempt- 
ed to  plunder ;  he  was  beaten  off.  however,  by  the  in- 
•taaurtts.  The  temple  was  afterward  plundered  by 
sac  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who  found  in  it,  according 
a»  Strabo.  10,000  talents.  ( Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
jL  X  p  158  ) 

Elthiotia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  in  the  south- 
sect,  bende  ring  ou  Theasaly  and  Epirus. 

Eltsti  Cab  pi.  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  another 
acrid,  where  they  enjoyed  all  manner  of  the  purest 
.:<■■»  In  trie  Homeric  mythology,  the  Flysian 
fcridi  lay  oo  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  by  the 
stream  of  Oeeanas.  and  to  them  the  mortal  relatives  of 
the  king  of  the  gods  were  transported,  without  tasting 
of  death,  to  enjoy  an  immortality  of  bliss.  (Od.,  4, 
sase.)  In  the  time  of  Heaiod,  the  Elysian  Plains 
Sad  became  the  I.I 


At  s 


■lea  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Western 
Ocean  (Op.  et  D  ,  169.)  Pindar,  who  has  left  a 
fwwiog  description  of  Elysium,  appears  to  reduce  the 
of  these  happy  islands  to  one.  (01.,  3,  129.) 
iter  day.  a  change  of  religious  ideas  ensued, 
about  by  the  increase  of  geographical  knowl- 
and  Elysium  was  moved  down  to  the  lower 
aa  the  place  of  reward  for  the  good.  The  po- 
cotcepuons  respecting  Elysium  made  it  a  region 
a  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed  with  continual 
enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant 
pores,  and  refreshed  by  never-failing  fountains.  Here 
<ht  nghieona  lived  in  perfect  felicity,  communing  with 
each  ether,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from 
•  »'jn.  and  the  »ky  at  eve  being  lighted  u|) 

w  their  own  constellations :  "  aolemque  euum,  sua 
mde-n  rtorMMl."  (Kirg.,  J'.V.  6.  541.)  Their  em- 
pknmcnu  below  resembled  those  on  earth,  and  what- 
had  warmly  engaged  their  attention  In  the  upper 
tinned  to  be  a  source  of  virtuous 
(Virg  ,  JEa  ,  6,  653.) 
Eaaroia.  the  more  ancient  name  of  Macedonia. 
Paivbivs  (/ra^raa.,  24.  8)  and  I^vy  (40,  3)  expressly 
aware  ha *«ver,  that  Ematiua  was  originally  called  P»- 

^s«t*ri  countries.    (Crnmer't  AneUnt  Greece,  vol. 

Est area  Aoocara.  a  town  of  Lositania,  below  Nor- 
as Ceseren,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Anas.  It  is 
as-  MernU.    (Pttn..  9,  41  ) 

an  ancient  city  of  Syria,  aitaate  near  the 
of  the  Orontee,  southeast  of  Epiphania. 

Helwgabelus.and 


It  was  the 

a  famous  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Helio- 
was  priest     It  is  now  called  HentM,  and  ia 
sawaH  a  large  ruinous  town,  containing  about  2000  in- 
hsWaaia.  though  formerly  a  strong  and  populous  city 
(ion.  Mnreell  .  26.  18.) 

res.  part  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
(6,  18)  states,  thai  the  F 


and  those  of  Imaut,  Paropamisus,  and  Caac 

connected  together.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Al- 
exander crossed  in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  call- 
ed Paropamisus,  the  more  eaaterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emodi  Monies,  and  ita  still  farther 
continuation,  even  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  waa  styled 
Imaus.    (Kid.  Imaua.) 

EMPioocLca,  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  450  B.C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  for  bis  knowledge  of 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  as  a  poet  and  states- 
man. After  the  death  of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a 
wealthy  citiien  of  Agrigentum,  he  acquired  a  great 
weight  among  hia  fellow- citizena  by  espousing  the  pop 
ular  party  and  favouring  democratic  measures.  His  coo 
sequence  in  the  stale  became  at  length  so  great,  that 
he  ventured  to  assume  several  of  the  distinctions  of 
royalty,  particularly  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  girdle,  a 
Delphic  crown,  and  a  train  of  attendants,  alwaya  re- 
taining a  grave  and  commanding  aspect.  The  skill 
which  he  possessed  in  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
enabled  him  to  perform  many  wonders,  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous  multitude  for 
miracles.  He  pretended  to  drive  away  noxiouawinda 
from  hia  country,  and  thereby  put  a  stop  to  epidemic 
disesses.  He  is  said  to  have  checked,  by  the  power 
of  music,  the  madness  of  a  young  man  who  was  threat- 
ening his  enemy  with  instant  death  ;  to  have  restored 
a  woman  to  Ida  who  bad  lain  breathless  tinny  daya ; 
and  to  have  done  many  other  things,  equally  astonish- 
ing, sftr-r  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  On  account  of 
all  this,  he  was  an  object  of  universal  admiration,  so 
that  when  he  came  to  the  Olympic  gamea  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him.  Besides  medical 
skill,  Empcdncles  possessed  poetic  al  UlenU.  The 
fragmenta  of  hia  verses  are  scattered  throughout  the 
ancient  writers,  and  Kabricius  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  the  real  author  of  that  ancient  fragment  which 
beara  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras." 
Gorgiaa  of  Leontini,  the  well-known  orator,  was  hia  pu- 
pil, whence  it  may  seem  reasonsble  to  infer,  that  Em- 
pedocles  wss  also  no  inconsiderable  master  of  the  art 
of  eloquence.  According  to  the  common  account,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  burning  crster  of  ^Etna,  in  or- 
der that,  the  manner  of  bis  death  not  being  known, 
he  might  afterward  pass  for  a  god  ;  but  the  secret  waa 
discovered  by  means  of  one  of  bis  brazen  ssndals, 
which  waa  thrown  out  from  the  mountain  in  a  subse- 
quent eruption  of  the  volcano.  This  story  is  rejected, 
however,  as  fictitioua  by  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers.  The  truth  probably  waa,  as  Tirasus  relates, 
that,  towards  the  close  of  bis  life,  Empedocles  went 
into  Greece  and  never  returned,  whence  the  exact 
time  and  manner  of  hia  death  remain  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  died  at  60  yeara  of  age. — Hie 
masters  in  philosophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleata?  generally,  be  is  called  a  Pythagorean, 
in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few 
unessentisl  points.  But  the  principles  of  his  theory 
evidently  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  Elealic  school, 
though  the  sUtement  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides  rests  apparendy  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  a  comparison  of  their  systems  ,  as,  in  like 
manner,  the  common  employment  of  the  mechanical 
physiology  haa  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  waa  a  hearer 
of  bis  contemporary  Anaxagoraa.  Empedocles  Uught, 
thst  originally  All  was  one  :  God  eternal  and  at  rest ; 
a  sphere 
vacuum,  in  i 

gether  in  undistinguishablc  confusion  by  love  (  ot'/  la ), 
the  primal  force  which  unites  the  like  to  like.  In  a 
portion  of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  the  members  of  the  Deity,  strife  (vrfror  ),  the  force 
which  binds  like  to  unlike,  prevailed,  and  gave  the  ele- 
ments a  tendency  to  separate  themselves,  whereby  the 
first  become  perceptible  aa  toch,  although  the  separation 
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and  a  mixture  (ofaipoc.  fuypa),  without  a 
at  which  the  elements  of  things  weie  held  to- 
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so  complete  but  that 

of  the  others.  Hence  arose  the  multiplicity  of  thing*. 
By  the  vivifying  counteraction  of  love,  organic  life  we* 
produced,  not,  however,  so  perfect  and  so  full  of  design 
as  it  now  appears ;  but,  at  first,  single  limbs,  then  ir- 
regular combinations,  till  ultimately  they  received  their 
present  adjustments  and  perfection.  But,  as  the  forces 
of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting  upon  oach  other 
for  generation  or  destruction/the  present  condition  of 
things  connot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world  which, 
properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of  it, 
will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  which 
a  new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything,  but  only  a 
jre  of  combinations. — Of  the  elements  (which  be 
to  have  been  the  6rst  to  exhibit  as  four  distinct 
species  of  matter),  fire,  as  the  rarest  and  most  power- 
ful, be  held  to  be  the  chief,  and,  consequently,  the  soul 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  from 
the  central  fire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  mi- 
grates through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atone- 
ment for  some  guilt  committed  in  its  unembodicd 
state,  when  it  is  a  demon  ;  of  which  he  supposed  that 
an  infinite  number  existed.  The  seat  of  a  demon, 
when  in  a  human  body,  is  the  blood.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  view  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  was  his 
tneory  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  impure  separa- 
tion of  the  elements,  it  is  only  the  predominant  one 
that  the  senses  can  apprehend ;  and,  consequently, 
though  man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole 
singly,  he  is  unable  to  see  them  in  their  perfect  unity, 
wherein  consists  their  truth.  Empedocles  therefore 
rejects  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  maintains  that 
pure  intellect  alone  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  This  is  the  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  for  man 
cannot  overlook  the  work  of  love  in  all  its  extent ;  and 
the  true  unity  is  open  only  to  itself.  Hence  he  was 
std  to  distinguish  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
our  senses  (ndVfioc  aiodiiroc),  and  its  type  the  intel- 
lectual world  (hoo/aoc  vojjrof). — The  fragments  of  Em- 
pedocles were  published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Stun, 
Lipa.,  1805,  8vo,  and  by  Peyron,  Lipa ,  1810,  8vo. 
(Enjuld,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  402.— Encyc.  Uaeful 
KnowL,  vol.  9,  p.  382.) 

EnforI/e,  a  country  of  Africa  Propria,  called  also 
Byzacium,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Syrlis  Minor. 
(Polyb.,  3,  23.)  In  it  stood  Leptis  Minor,  below 
Hadrumetum.  This  city  is  said  to  have  paid  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day.  It  was,  in  fsct,  s 
very  fruitful  district ;  and  Polyoma  says,  that  almost 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians  depended  on  the 
revenue  they  drew  from  it.  (Compare  Scylaz,  p.  49  ) 
To  this  were  owing  the  anxiety  and  stale  jealousy  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  be- 
yond the  Fair  promontory  which  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  region  which  they 
might  be  tempted  to  conquer.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
to).  10,  pt.  2,  p.  160.) 

EwcELADUa,  one  of  the  gianta  that  warred  against 
Jove.  Minerva  flung  upon  him,  as  he  fled,  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  his  motions  caused,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  eruptions  of  ,,-Etna  (Pi«d.,  Pyth.,  8,  15. 
—Id,  Nem.,  1,  100— Id.  ib .,  4,  4Q.—Eurip.,  Ion, 
204,  seqq. — Apollod.,  1.  6,  2.) 

EkoymIom,  the  son  of  Aethlius  and  Calyce.  He 
led  a  colonv  of  jEoliana  from  Thesaaiy,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Elis.  Endymion,  it  is  said,  gained  the  love 
of  the  goddess  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  and  she  bore  bim 
fifty  daughters.  (Pausan.,  5,  1.)  Jove,  as  a  favour, 
allowed  him  to  live  a*  long  as  he  pleased  (Sckol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  57) ;  or,  aa  others  said,  granted  him  the 
boon  of  perpetual  sleep.  The  place  of  his  repose  was 
a  eavem  of  Mount  Litmus  in  Caria,  and  thither  Se- 
lene used  to  repair  to  visit  him.  Some  said  he  was 
made  immortal  for  his  righteousness ;  others,  that,  like 
Ixion,  when  raised  to  heaven,  be  aspired  to  the  love  of 
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lid  was  hurled  to  Erebua.  (Sckol.  ei  Atoll 
Rh.,  I.  c.)— There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  tbn 
mysterious  being  was  originally  an  object  of  worship 
and  that  he  waa  converted "  into  a  hero  in  the  u»ua 
manner.  The  aire  assigned  to  him  is  nothing  mort 
than  a  personification  of  the  Olympic  Games.  Hh 
union  with  the  moon,  and  their  fifty  daughters,  wii 
perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  his  true  nature.  In  (best 
daughters  Bbckh  sees  the  fifty  lunar  months  which 
formed  the  Olympic  cycle  of  four  years.  In  such  case, 
Eodymion  would  probably  be  the  sun,  who,  with  the 
moon,  is  the  author  of  the  months  ;  or,  supposing  the 
myth  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games, 
the  daughters  may  have  been  the  weeks  of  the  nsr 
(the  round  number  being  employed  as  usual),  of  wines 
the  aun  and  moon  are  the  parent*.  The  conjunction 
of  these  bodies  at  the  time  of  new  moon  is  s  matter  of 
common  observation.  Endymion  is  perhaps  the  set- 
ting sun,  who  goes  into  (Mvei)  the  sea,  or,  possibly, 
m  ihe  early  myth,  into  the  cavem  where  be  meets  the 
moon.  {Muller,  Proleg.,ja.  223. — Kctghtlty*  My- 
thology, p.  439,  aeqq.)  The  rationalizers  said,  that 
Endymion  waa  a  hunter,  who  used  to  go  to  the  cbase 
at  night,  when  the  beasts  came  out  to  feed,  ami  to 
sleep  in  a  cavern  during  the  day ;  and  hence  he  was 
supposed  to  be  always  asleep.  (Sckol  ad  Apoll.  Bk  , 
I.  e.) 

Enipeus.  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  distnet  of 
Pieria,  riaing  in  Mount  Olympus,  and,  though  nearly 
dry  in  summer,  becoming  a  considerable  torrent  u 
winter  from  the  heavy  rains.    Its  rugged  and  steep 
banks,  which  in  some  places  attained  a  height  of  M 
feet,  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  defence  to  lb*  Mace- 
donian army  under  Perseus,  when  encamped  on  iti 
left  bank,  until  Psulus  jEmilius.  by  sending  a  consid- 
erable detachment  round  the  Perrhssbian  mountains, 
threatened  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  turn  u> 
abandon  hia  advantageous  situstion.   (Lis.,  44,  8  sod 
35.—  Plut.,  Vit.  Paul.  Mmil.)    The  modem  name  of 
this  stream,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  is  Maltlhm 
(  Travels—  Greece,  Eei/pt,  dtc.,  vol.  7,  p.  390.)—  II. 
A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidsnus,  which 
afterward  enters  the  Peneus.   It  rose  in  Mount  Oihrys 
(Straho,  256),  and  flowed  from  Acbsis.  or  the  south- 
western part  of  Phtbiolis,  as  we  learn  from  Tboctdt- 
des  (4,  78),  who  remarks  thst  Brasidss  wss  arrested 
in  his  march  through  Thessaly  when  about  to  cross 
the  Enipeus.    It  is  now  called  the  river  of  Geurt. 
Near  the  Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  with 
the  Apidsnus,  waa  situate  the  city  of  PhsruHn 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  399  )-III  A 
small  river  of  Elia,  flowing  near  the  city  of  Salmans 
(Apollod.,  1,  9,  8.)    In  Strabo's  time  it  was calk*  ths 
Uarnichius.    (Strah.,  356.) 

Enna,  a  city  of  Sicily,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
aeata  of  the  Siculi,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole  isl- 
and, not  so  much  for  ita  size  and  opulence,  as  for  its 
being  the  principal  centre  of  the  worship  of  Certs. 
The  adjacent  country  waa  remarkable  for  its  fertility ; 
and  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proserpina  was  •port"? 
when  Pluto  carried  her  away  to  be  mistress  of  d* 
lowor  world.  Here,  too,  she  bad  Minerva  and  F>*nl 
for  her  youthful  companions.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5, 1)  ,n 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  was  a  cave,  Iseing  the 
north;  through  which  the  King  of  Hsdes  is  ssid  te  hare 
driven  his  chariot  as  he  was  bearing  off  bis  prrae- 
W  c  have  in  this,  no  doubt,  some  old  SksWn  Wg«w. 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  goddesses  of  their  owa 
mythology.  Enun  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  S  n  T 
(l>/i+atec  2utt}Jor.— Callim.,  Hymn,  rn  Ctr.  v  »* 
—Compare  Cie.  tn  Verr,  4,  48,  aeqq  ),  and  Vers  ta- 
rea  and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  trie- 
pies.  In  a  political  point  of  view  Enna  was  net"  w 
any  importance.  From  the  hands  of  the  Carthsgmttns 
it  fell  into  those  of  the  Romans,  and  anbseoiw  M,r. 
when  about  to  abandon  the  latter  and  return  to  u**' 
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'Jbt  disUn^w^hcd  ar 
*-,a*J-  He  w«s  boi 
and  hved  from  B  C. 


Ibe  inhabitants  met  with  prompt  and 
Egaal  cfcasiiaesnent.  (Lie.,  24, 38,  seqq.)  From  this 
pencd  the  city  gradually  declined.  The  site  of  the 
place  >•  at  present  occupied  by  the  modern 
Castro  6wMm',  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming 
m»u!a  ua  its  raigbboiubood  bare  disappeared.  (For 
•ozHt  account  of  the  modern  place  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
sail  f/mre's  CUssical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  247,  way.) 

Exxas  Hoooi,  a  spot  in  Thrace,  near  which  the 
city  of  Ampbipoha  wss  founded.    It  appears  to  have 
senved  au  Dane,  which  means  "  the  Nine  Ways," 
bom  the  number  of  roads  which  met  here  from  differ- 
ed parts  of  Thrace  and  Macrdon.    This  supposition 
is  cor.^rmcd  by  travellers  who  have  explored  the  adja- 
cent coaotry,  and  who  report,  that  all  the  principal 
coaiBunjcattoos  between  the  coa*t  and  plains  must 
U»«       through  this  pass.    It  was  here,  according  to 
Hcroioma  (?,  1 14),  that  Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed 
the  Sin  mon  on  bridges,  after  having  offered  a  sacri- 
ace  ef  waste  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
yovtha  and  maidens.    (Walvole's  Collection,  p.  510. 
— Cmur's  Anc.  Grcec*,  vol  I,  p.  292.) 
Easioe,  Qaintus,  a  poet,  who  has  generally  received 
appellation  of  the  Father  of  Roman 
born  at  Rod  in,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
J.  239  to  B.C.  169.   (Cte.,  Brut**, 
t  It—  Id  ,  de  St  nee  t  .,  c.  5.)    In  his  early  youth  he 
•eat  to  Sardinia ;  and,  if  Sihua  Itahcus  (12,  393)  may 
at  behaved,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
■  tha  year  216  B.C  .  followed  Titua  Manhos  to  the 
•ar  whicb  he  waged  in  that  island  against  the  favour- 
w  of  the  Carthaginian  cause.    After  the  termination 
»J  tht  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years 
m  Sardinia.    Aureliua  Victor  says  he  taught  Cato 
(•*  In  pratura  Sardinian  tub* git, 
Grows  Uteria  institutus") ;  but  this  is 
went  with  what  ia  delivered  by  Cicero,  that  Ca- 
to did  doc  acquire  Greek  till  his  old  age.  (De  Seneet., 
c  8.)   Eanuia  w/as  at  last  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato 
Ae  Ceaaor.  vvbo,  in  204  B.C.,  vistted  Sardinia,  on  re- 
tsraukg  as  osasator  from  Africa.    (Com.  Nep.,  Vit. 
Cat.)    At  Rome  he  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aven- 
teat  Hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frogal  manner,  hav- 
ing only  a  single  maid  as  an  attendant.  (Hieron., 
Cans*.  Euseb  ,  p.  37.)    He  instructed,  however,  the 
aaxncMB  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
sf  maay  of  the  most  illuatrioua  men  in  the  etate.  Be- 
*z  d  uif.R-uL*.h<*d  in  arms  as  well  as  letters,  he  followed 
M.  Falrina  Nobilior  during  his  expedition  to  ^Etolia 
(Ck-.  pre  ArcJkta,  e   10. — Id  ,  Tusc.  Disp.,  I,  2); 
and.  n  185  B.C.,  be  obuined  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
'  -hi  ^h  the  favour  of  Quinlus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the 
■v  iy(  hu  former  patron,  Marcos    (Car.,  Brutus,  c. 
20.)   He  wan  also  protected  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
cseea,  «ru»<n  be  ia  said  to  have  accompanied  in  most 
ef  bs  campaigns.   (Claudia*,  de  Laud.  Stilie.,  lib.  3, 
pre/)    It  te  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  expe- 
dauew*  be  could  have  attended  this  renowned  general. 
Soto's  Seaman  and  African  ware  were  concluded  be- 
far*  Eentes  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Rome ;  and 
tae  eaaaaaign  sgaiosi  Antiochus  was  commenced  and 
<£TO*aaied  while  be  waa  serving  under  Fulvius  Nobilior 
*  -Eeoiia.    In  bia  old  age  he  obuined  the  friendship 
oi  Scomo  Naeica  ;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
iag  Wtween  them  has  been  characterized  by  the  well- 
la*  iru  inocdou?  of  I  heir  successively  feigning  to  be 
few  aame.    <Cac..  ale  Oral.,  2,  68  )    He  ia  said  to 
aa*e  been  hi  temperate  in  drinking  (Horat ,  Epist ,  I, 
19.  T\  watch  brought  on  the  disease  called  Morbus 
ArtKmlmri*.  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  just  after  be  had  exhib- 
Bai  has  tragedy  of  Thye»te«.    (Ser.  Samroonicus,  de 
e.  37. )    The  evils,  however,  of  old  age  and 
were  supported  by  him,  as  we  learn  from 


tion  from  circumstances  which  are  usually  regarded  as, 

of  all  others,  the  roost  dispiriting  and  oppressive.  (Dt 
Senect.,  c.  5.)  The  honours  due  to  his  character  and 
talents  were,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  reserved  till 
after  his  death,  when  a  bust  of  him  was  erected  in  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  (Cic,  pro  Arch.,  c  9. — 
Vol.  Max.,  6,  IS,  1  )  In  the  days  of  Livy  the  bust 
still  remained  near  that  sepulchre,  beyond  the  Porta 
Capena,  along  with  the  statues  of  Afncanus  and  Scipio 
Asiaticus  (Lie.  36, 56).  The  tomb  was  discovered  in 
1780,  on  a  farm  situated  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
Via  Latins.  The  slabs,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican,  contained  several  inscriptions,  commem- 
orating different  persons  of  the  Scipian  family.  There 
were  neither  statues  nor  any  memorials  remaining  of 
Africanua  himself  or  Asiaticus  (Bankes,  Civil  History 
of  koine,  vol.  I,  p.  357. — Hobkouse,  Illustrations  of 
Cktlde  Harold,  p.  167);  but  a  laurelled  bust  of  Pep- 
penno  stone,  which  was  found  here,  and  whicb  now 
stands  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the 
Vatican,  ia  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  (Rome  in 
the  19<4  Century,  Letter  36,  vol.  2,  p.  401,  Am.  ed.) 
There  is  also  still  extant  an  epitaph,  reported  to  have 
been  written  for  himself  (Ctc.,  Tusc.  Dup.,  1,  16), 
strongly  characteristic  of  that  overweening  conceit, 
and  high  estimation  of  his  own  talents,  which  are  .said 
to  have  formed  a  principal  defect  in  bis  chsracter  : 


.k 


pat'enec,  and  even  cheerfoliie? 


that 


would  almost  have  imagined  he  derived  satisfac-  I 


"  Adspkite,  0  cites,  senis  Enni  imagints  fa 
Hie  testrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrymis  deeoret,  nec  funera  jUtu 
Faxit—curl  volito  virus  per  or  a  virum." 

To  judge  by  the  fragmenla  of  his  works  which  remsin, 
Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors,  not  only  in 
poetical  genius,  hut  in  the  art  of  versification.  By 
his  time,  indeed,  the  best  models  of  Greek  composi- 
tion had  begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.  Ennius  par- 
ticularly professed  to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried 
to  persuade  his  countrymen  that  the  soul  and  genius 
of  that  great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of  Pytha- 
gorean transmigration.  From  a  passage  in  Lucretius 
( 1, 118,  *eqq.\  it  would  appear,  that  Ennius  somewhere 
in  his  works  had  described  a  descent  into  hell,  through 
which  he  feigned  that  the  shade  of  Homer  had  con- 
ducted him  in  the  same  manner  as  Dante  afterward 
chose  Virgil  for  his  mystsgoguc.  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Eynius  innumerable  imitations  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is,  however,  the  Greek 
tragic  writers  whom  be  has  chiefly  imitated  ;  and  in- 
deed it  appears,  from  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They 
are  founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris,  Hec- 
tor and  Hecuba.  Nor,  although  Ennius  was  the  first 
writer  who  introduced  satiric  composition  into  Rome, 
are  his  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  to  originality,  very 
distinguished.  He  adapted  the  ancient  satires  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Oican  atage  to  the  closet,  by  refining 
their  grossness,  softening  their  asperity,  ana  introdu- 
cing railleries,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  poets,  with 
whom  be  was  familiar.  His  satires  thus  appear  to 
have  been  a  species  of  cento,  msde  up  from  passages 
of  various  poems,  which,  by  slight  alterations,  were 
humorously  or  satirically  applied,  and  chiefly  to  the 
delineation  of  character.  The  fragments  which  remain 
of  those  satires  are  too  short  and  broken  to  allow  us 
even  to  divine  their  subject.  Quintilian  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  satires  contained  a  dialogue  between  Life 
and  Death,  contending  with  each  other,  a  mode  of 
composition  suggested  perhaps  by  the  allegory  of  Pro- 
dicus.  We  are  farther  informed  by  Aulus  Gellius 
(2,  29),  that  he  introduced  into  another  satire,  with 
great  skill  and  beautv,  .'Esop's  fable  of  the  Larks,  now 
well  known  through  the  imitation  of  Fontaine  (liv.  4, 
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eh.  28. — 41  VAlouette  tt  set  ptlitt  avtc  U  maitre  cTun 
champ").  It  is  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  productions, 
which  would  have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts 
at  a  species  of  composition,  which  was  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  great  work,  however,  of  Ennius,  and  of  which 
we  hate  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  Annals, 
Or  Metrical  Chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Istrian  war.  These  annals  were  writ- 
ten by  our  poet  in  bis  old  age ;  at  least  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
twelfth  book  was  finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year  (17,  31).  The  annals  of  Ennius  were  partly 
founded  on  those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  bal- 
lads, which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Csto's  Ori- 
jnnrs,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts  by 
the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Cato, 
in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Nicbuhr  has  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  all  the  memorable  events  of 
Roman  history  had  been  versified  in  ballads  or  metri- 
cal chronicles,  in  the  Satumian  measure,  before  the 
time  of  Ennius;  who,  according  to  him,  merely  ex- 
pressed in  the  Greek  hexameter  what  his  predecessors 
had  delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order  that 
he  himself  'night  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ro- 
man poetry.  The  chief  work,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
from  which  Ennius  borrowed,  was  a  romantic  epopee, 
or  chronicle,  made  up  from  these  heroic  ballads,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  commencing 
with  the  accession  of  Tarquinius,  and  ending  with  the 
battle  of  Rcgillus. — Ennius  begins  his  Annals  with  an 
invocation  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  account  of  a 
vision  in  which  Homer  had  appeared  to  him,  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  metamorphosis  already  mention- 
ed He  afterward  invokes  •  great  number  of  the 
gods,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  Al- 
ban  kings,  the  dream  of  the  Vestal  virgin  Ilia,  which 
announced  her  pregnancy  by  Mars  and  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  the  kings,  and  the  contests 
of  the  republic  with  the  neighbouring  states  previous 
to  the  Punic  war,  occupy  the  metrical  annals  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  book.  It  should  be  observed,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  Annals  were  not  separated  by  Ennius 
himself  into  books  ;  hut  were  se  divided,  long  after  his 
death,  by  the  grammarian  Q.  Vargunteius.  (Sutton., 
it  Illuatr.  Gramm.,  e.  2.)  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  (c. 
19),  says  that  Ennius  did  not  treat  of  the  first  Punic 
war.  as  Na?vius  had  previously  written  on  the  same 
subject.  P.  Mem  la,  however,  who  edited  the  frag- 
ments of  Ennius,  is  of  opinion  that  this  passage  of  Ci- 
cero can  only  mean  that  he  had  not  entered  into  much 
detail  of  its  events,  as  he  finds  several  lines  in  the 
seventh  book  which,  he  thinks,  evidently  apply  to  the 
first  Carthaginian  war,  particularly  the  description  of 
naval  operations,  and  the  building  of  the  first  fleet  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  some  of  the  editions  of  Ennius,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  friend  and  military  adviser  of  Servilios,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
himself,  is  ranged  under  the  seventh  book.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  books  of  these  Annals,  which  are 
much  mutilated,  detail  the  events  of  the  second  Car- 
thaginian war  in  Italy  and  Africa.  This  was  by  much 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  copious  subject  which 
Ennius  hsd  chosen,  and  a  portion  of  it  on  which  be 
would  probably  exert  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  order 
the  more  to  honour  his  friend  and  patron  Scipio  Afri- 
canus.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Ennius  contain  the  war  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  Ia  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  Han- 
nibal excites  Antiochus  to  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
lu  the  fourteenth  book,  the  consul  Scipio,  in  tb  prose- 
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ration  of  this  contest,  arrives  at  Ilium,  which  he  (bus 
an 


"Opoirut!  O 


Ilium,  tt 


bcllo 


Different  Latin  writers  extol  the  elegant  lines  of  En- 
nius immediately  following,  m  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, alluding  to  its  magnificent  revival  in  Rome,  ex- 
claim with  enthusiasm,  that  Ilium  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed: 

"  Quai  tuque  Dardaneei*  eampeis  potuere  perir*. 
Sec  quom  caput  capci,  nec  quom  combusla  cremarx," 

I  a  passage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  in  the  ser 
1  enth  book  of  Virgil  (v.  294,  *tqq  ).    The  fifteenth 
book  relates  the  expedition  of  Fulvins  Nobtlior  te 
.Eiolis,  which  Ennius  himself  ia  said  to  have  accom- 
panied.   In  the  t\*o  following  books  be  prosecutes  trie 
Istrian  war.    The  concluding,  or  eighteenth  book, 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  personal  to  the 
poet  himself.    Connected  with  bis  annals  there  is  a 
poem  of  Ennius  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Scipio,  in  which  occurs  a  much-admired  de- 
scription of  the  calm  of  evening,  where  the  flow  of  the 
versification  is  finely  modulated  to  the  still  and  solemn 
imagery.    Horace,  in  one  of  hia  odes  (4,  8),  strongly 
expresses  the  glory  and  honour  which  the  Calebnaa 
muse  of  Ennius  had  conferred  on  Scipio  by  this  poem 
devoted  to  his  praise. — The  historical  poems  of  Ennius 
appear  to  have  been  written  without  the  introduction 
of  much  machinery  or  decorative  fiction ;  and  whether 
founded  on  ancient  ballads  or  framed  conformably  te 
historical  truth,  they  are  obviously  deficient  in  those 
embellishments  of  imagination  which  form  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  poem  and  a  metrical  chronicle.    Io  the 
subjeet  which  he  had  chosen,  Ennius  wanted  the  poet- 
ic advantages  of  distance  in  place  or  time.    But  ihotifh 
not  master  of  a  shell  round  whieh  the  passions  would 
throng,  or  at  the  sound  of  which  a  whole  people  would 
fall  prostrate,  as  at  the  first  breath  of  Jobal's  lyre,  still 
the  Annals  of  Ennius,  as  a  national  work,  were  highly 
gratifying  to  a  proud,  ambitious  people,  and.  in  conse- 
quence, continued  long  popular  at  Rome.    They  wcro 
highly  relished  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
as  far  down  as  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aoreliue,  they 
were  recited  in  theatres  and  other  public  places  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.    (Aulus  Gelliut,  18,  5 ) 
The  Romans,  indeed,  were  so  formed  on  his  style,  that 
Seneca  called  them  pnpulus  Enmamu,  an  Ennian  race, 
and  said  that  both  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  obliged, 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  to  employ  antiquated 
terms,  in  compliance  with  the  reigning  prejudice. 
(Aul.  Gcli.,  12,  2  )    From  his  example,  too.  added  to 
the  natiooat  character,  the  historical  epic  became  m 
future  times  the  great  poetical  resource  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  versified  almost  every  important  ereni  in 
their  history.    Besides  the  Pharsaha  of  Lncan,  and  the 
Punica  of  Silius  ltalicus,  which  still  survive,  tb?re 
were  many  works  of  this  description  which  are  now 
lost.    Varro  At  lac  inns  chose  as  his  subject  Cassar's 
war  with  the  Sequent;  Varius,  the  deeds  of  Augustus 
and  A  grippe ;  Vslgtos  Rufos,  the  battle  of  Action  ; 
Albinovanus,  the  exploits  of  Germanieua ;  Ctcvra> 
those  of  Marios,  snd  the  events  of  his  own  eoneulvhip. 
—The  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Phafrhem,  is  curious ; 
since  one  would  hardly  suppose  that,  in  this  earry  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culinary  art 
should  have  been  systematically  or  poetically  treated. 
All  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  manner  Hi  which  it 
was  prepared  or  served  up,  is  from  the  Apoletr'»  of 
Apuleius.    It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  a  didactic 
poem  on  eatsbles,  particularly  fish.    It  is  well  known, 
that  previous  to  the  time  of  Ennius,  this  subject  had 
been  discussed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  venose 
ftreck  authors,  and  was  particularly  detailed  in  lK« 
poem  of  Archestratus  the  Epicurean.    It  appears  fraon 
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i  passage  of  Apuleios,  that  the  work  of  Ennius  was  a 
c  t**t  of  all  the  previous  books  on  this  subject.  The 
t.f  ren  lines  which  remain,  and  which  have  been  pre* 
served  by  Apuleius,  mention  the  places  where  differ- 
ent torts  of  nsh  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  and 
abaadaoce.    Another  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Epi- 
(ktrmtts,  was  so  called  because  it  was  translated  from 
She  Greek  work  of  Epicharmus,  the  Pythagorean,  on 
taw  Nature  of  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 
nre  the  name  of  Tim*  us  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Tim*  us  the  Locrian.    The  fragments  of 
iu»  work  of  Enniua  are  so  broken  and  corrupted,  that 
ft  is  HapOMible  to  follow  the  plan  of  his  poem,  or  the 
sytfern  of  philosophy  which  it  inculcated.    It  appears, 
however,  to  bare  contained  many  speculations  con- 
cerning the  elements  of  which  the  world  was  primarily 
aaaiposed,  and  which,  according  to  him,  were  water, 
carta,  air,  and  fire  (Varro,  R.  R.,  1,4);  as  also  with 
Kgard  to  the  preservative  powers  of  nature.  Jupiter 
seems  merely  to  have  been  considered  by  him  as  the  air, 
the  clocds,  and  the  storm  — Ennius,  however,  whose 
r^T^ostttons  thus  appear  to  have  been  formed  entirely 
on  Greek  originals,  has  not  availed  himself  so  success- 
ful of  these  writings  as  Virgil  has  done  of  the  works  of 
Ewnrjs  himself.    The  prince  of  Latiu  poets  has  often 
rcwd*«cer.ded  to  imitate  long  passages,  and  sometimes 
to  copy  whole  lines,  from  the  Father  of  Roman  Song. 
This  has  been  shown,  in  a  close  comparison,  by  Ma- 
crobtw,  id  bia  Saturnalia  (6,  1,  teqq).  Lucretius 
and  Ond  have  also  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
the  srerks  of  Ennius.    His  description  of  the  cutting 
•f  a  forest,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  fleet  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  the  seventh  book,  has  been  imitated  by 
StaliiM  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Thebais.    The  pas- 
safe  in  ha  sixth  Satire,  in  which  he  has  painted  the 
happ*  situation  of  a  parasite,  compared  with  that  of 
the  master  of  a  feast,  is  copied  in  Terence's  Phormio 
(2,  t\ — It  appears,  then,  that  Ennius  occasionally 
produced  verses  of  considerable  harmony  and  beauty, 
sad  that  his  conceptions  were  frequently  expressed 
■Ah  energy  and  spirit.    It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  tne  lines  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  the  other 
passage*  which  are  usually  selected  with  reference  to 
the  imitation  of  the  early  bard  by  other  poets,  are  very 
fcvourable  specimene  of  his  taste  and  genius.  Many 
of  tus  verses  are  harsh  and  defective  in  their  mechani- 
cal coostroction  ;  others  are  frigidly  prosaic ;  and  not 
a  lew  are  deformed  with  the  most  absurd  conceits,  not 
so  amch  in  the  idea,  as  in  a  jingle  of  words  and  ex- 
travagant alliteration. — On  the  whole,  the  works  of 
Casus  are  rather  pleasing  and  interesting,  as  the  early 
blossoms  of  that  poetry  which  afterward  opened  to 
seen  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic 
beauty.    Bat.  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  works  of  Enniua,  of  which  we  are  now  but  incom- 
petent judges,  they  were  at  least  sufficiently  various. 
Epic,  dramatic,  satiric,  and  didactic  poetry  were  all 
sacceastvely  attempted  by  him  ;  and  we  also  learn  that 
at  exercised  himself  in  the  lighter  species  of  verse,  as 
the  epigram  and  acrostic.    (Cir.,  de  Dir.,  2, 54.)  For 
wis  novelty  and  exuberance  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
esoRt.    The  fountains  of  Greek  literature,  as  yet  tin- 
tasted  in  Utinm,  were  open  for  his  imitation.  He 
stood  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  Greek 
■aid*  who  drew  solely  from  the  resources  of  their 
swd  genius  ;  or  from  his  successors  in  Latin  poetry, 
w"jo  wrote  after  the  best  productions  of  Greece  had 
Woate  familiar  to  the  Romans.    He  waa  thus  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  enjoy  all  the  popularity 
sni  applause  due  to  originality,  without  undergoing 
tht  tabour  of  invention,  and  might  rapidly  run  with 
Meets*  through  every  mode  of  the  lyre,  without  pos- 
atwing  any  incredible  diversity  of  genius. — Thus  far 
ae  have  spoken  of  the  poetical  productions  of  Ennius : 
Ut  (he  moat  curious  point  connected  with  his  literary 
iaioty  iahis  prose  translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ooo 


Euheracrns,  entitled  'Upa  'kvaypa+ij.  The  transla- 
tion, as  well  as  the  original  work,  is  lost.  Some  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine 
and  I<actantiua.  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  their  ob- 
servance of  prodigies  and  religious  ceremonies,  that 
there  prevailed  a  considerable  spirit  of  free  thinking 
among  the  Romans  in  the  days  of  Enniua.  This  is  ex- 
emplified, not  merely  by  his  translation  of  Eubemerua, 
and  the  definition  of  the  nature  of  Jupiter  in  his  Ept- 
charmus,  but  by  various  passages  in  dramas  adapted 
for  public  representation,  and  which  deride  the  super- 
stitions of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  as  well  aa  the  false 
ideas  entertained  of  the  worshipped  divinities.  Pulyb- 
ius,  too,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Ennius,  speaks 
of  the  fear  of  the  gods  and  the  inventions  of  augury 
merely  aa  an  excellent  political  engine,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  reprehends  the  rashness  and  absurdity  of 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  extirpate  such  useful 
opinions. — The  fragments  or  Ennius  will  be  found  in 
the  Fragmenta  Vettrum  Poetarum  Latmonm,  by 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  Pari*,  1564;  in  the 
Fragmenta  Veter.  Tragic.  Latin.,  by  Seriverins,  L, 
Bat.,  1620 ;  in  the  Opera  et  Fragmenta  Veter.  Pott, 
hat.,  by  Maitlaire,  Lcmd  ,\l\2  (vol.  2,  p.  1456,  ttqq); 
in  the  Poeta.  Scentci  Latinorum  of  Bothe,  Halbertt, 
1823  (vol.  5,  pt.  1,  Fragment.  Tragic.;  pt.  2,  Fragm. 
Com.);  in  the  Fragmenta  Ennii  of  Columns,  Neap., 
1590,  improved  by  Hcssclius,  Amst ,  1707,  4to,  dec. 
{Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  seqq.—Sehbll,Hi*t. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  I,  p.  114. —  7a*.  ib.,  p.  143.  — BoAr, 
Gctch  Rum.  Lit.,  p.  78,  aeqq.) 

Entrlla,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western  quarter  of 
the  island,  near  the  river  Hypaa  and  northeast  of  SeU- 
nus.  It  was  one  of  the  three  cities  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  jEgestes,  a  fable  which  clearly  indicate* 
the  great  antiquity  at  least  of  the  place,  and  marks  it 
as  o?  Sicanian  origin.  We  find  it  at  one  time  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  though  with  a  free  constitution. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  received  a  body  of  Campa- 
ri i  an  troops,  which  had  been  disbanded  by  Dionysius 
the  elder,  and  it  met  with  the  same  fate  that  all  those 
cities  encountered  which  had  received  the  Campanf 
within  their  walls  ;  the  male  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  the  city  became  the  property  of  these  mer- 
cenaries. This  change  of  masters,  however,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Entella  as  far  as  its  standing 
with  Carthage  was  concerned :  the  Campani  aided 
with  the  last- mentioned  power  as  the  former  inhabi- 
tants had  done,  and  were,  in  consequence,  besieged 
by  Dionysius,  who  finally  captured  the  city.  {Diod. 
Sic,  14,  9.—  Id.,  15,  73  —  Id  ,  16,  67.)  We  hear 
little  of  the  place  in  later  times.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  called  Entella,  and  are  situate  to 
the  east  of  Poggio  Reale,  near  the  modem  river  Bali- 
ci.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  444  ) 

Entiixus,  a  Sicilian,  who,  though  advanced  ia 
years,  entered  the  lists  against  the  Trojan  Dares,  and 
conquered  him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  He  had 
been,  in  earlier  years,  the  friend  and  eompanion  ia 
arms  of  Eryx.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  387,  seqq.) 

EnvalIus  ('EvvdAiof),  a  surname  frequently  given 
to  Mars  in  the  Iliad,  and  corresponding  with  the  name 
Enyo  {'Ewu)  given  to  Bellona.  (Horn.,  R.,  8,  264. 
— Id.  ib.,  13.  519  —  Id.  ib  ,  17.  259,  Ac.) 

E.vyo  {'Ewu),  the  daughter  of  Phorcya  a,nd  Ceto, 
according  to  Hesiod  {Theog.,  273).  She  was  s  war- 
goddess,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Mars,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  Some  mycolo- 
gists make  her  the  sister,  others  the  wife,  of  Mars. 
{Vtd.  Bellona.) 

Eos  {'Hue),  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  epithet  Ecus  is  applied  to  all  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  wtorld.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  406  ;  A.  A.,  3, 
537;  6,  478  —  Virg.,  G,  1,  288;  2,  115.) 

Epaminondas,  a  Theban  statesman  and  soldier,  tn 
whose  praise,  for  both  talents  and  virtue,  there  ia  4 
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remarkable  concurrence  of  ancient  writera.  Nepoa 
observes  that,  before  Epaminondas  was  born,  and  after 
his  death,  Thebes  was  always  in  subjection  to  some 
other  power :  on  the  contrary,  while  he  directed  her 
councils,  she  was  at  the  head  of  Greece.  His  public 
life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  democracy  by  Pe- 
lopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  362  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refu- 
sing to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  bis  country- 
men ;  but  thenceforward  he  became  the  prune  mover 
of  the  Theban  state.  His  policy  was  first  directed  to 
assert  the  right,  and  to  secure  the  power  to  Thebes 
of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Baeotia,  several  of 
which  claimed  to  be  independent.  In  this  cause  he 
ventured  to  engage  bis  country,  single  handed,  in  war 
with  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bceotta,  B.C. 
371,  with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be 
brought  against  them.  The  Theban  generals  were  di- 
v.ded  in  opinion  whether  a  battle  ahould  be  risktd  , 
for  to  encounter  the  Lacedemoniana  with  inferior 
numbers  waa  universally  esteemed  hopeless.  Epami- 
nondaa prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to  venture  it ;  and 
devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of  attack.  In- 
stead of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he  concen- 
trated an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  bis  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan 
right  being  broken  and  their  king  slain,  the  reat  of  the 
army  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This 
memorable  baitle  waa  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  moral 
effect  of  it  was  much  more  important  than  the  mere 
loss  inflicted  upon  Sparta,  for  it  overthrew  the  pre- 
scriptive superiority  in  arms  claimed  by  that  state  ever 
aince  its  reformation  by  Lycurgus.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess led  Epaminondas  to  the  second  ohjcci  of  his  pol- 
icy, the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  the 
aubstiiution  of  Thebes  aa  the  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
democratic  interest.  In  ihia  hope  a  Theban  army, 
under  his  command,  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus 
early  in  the  winter,  B.C.  369,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Eleans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  invaded  and  laid 
waste  a  large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  He- 
lots look  thai  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  most  oppress- 
ive slavery  ;  and  Epaminondas  struck  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  power  of  Bparta,  by  establishing  these  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Messenians  on  Mount  It  borne  in  Mes- 
seuia,  as  an  independent  state,  and  inviting  their  coun- 
trymen, scattered  through  Italy  and  Sicdy,  to  return  to 
their  ancient  patrimony.  Numbers  obeyed  the  call. 
Thia  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  aa  the  re- 
turn of  the  Messcniana,  and  two  hundred  yeara  had 
•lapsed  aince  their  expulsion.  In  368  B C,  Epami- 
nondas again  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus ;  but, 
not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he  was 
disgraced,  and.  according  to  Diodorua  (15,  71),  was 
ordered  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  rapacity  be  is 
■aid  to  have  saved  the  army  in  Thessaly,  when  entan- 
gled in  dangera  which  threatened  it  with  deatruction  ; 
being  required  by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  com- 
mand. He  is  not  again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity 
till  B.C.  366,  when  he  was  sent  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic interest  in  Acbaia,  and  by  his  moderation  and 
judgment  brought  that  whole  confederation  over  to  the 
Theban  alliance,  without  bloodshed  or  banishment.  It 
soon  became  plain,  however,  that  a  mere  change  of 
masters,  Thebea  instead  of  Sparta,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  Grecian  states.  Achaia  first,  then  Elis,  then 
Mantinea  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  returned  to  the  La- 
cedaemonian alliance.  To  check  this  defection,  Epam- 
inondas led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fourth  time,  B.C.  362.  Joined  by  the  Argives,  Mes- 
aenians,  and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  be  entered  Laco- 
nia, and  endeavoured  to  take  Sparta  by  surprise  ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Agesilaus  just  frustrated  his  scheme. 
Epaminondas  then  marched  againat  Mantinea,  near 
which  was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  he  fell. 
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improvement  on  that  bv  which  he  had  gained  the  bi 
tie  of  I<enctra,  and  would  have  had  the  same  decin 
success,  but  dial,  in  the  critical  moment,  when  i 
Lacedaemonian  line  was  juat  broken,  he  received 
mortal  wound.  The  Theban  army  waa  paralyzed 
thia  misfortune ;  nothing  was  done  to  improve  a  t 
tory  which  might  have  been  made  certain ;  and  tl 
battle,  on  which  the  expectation  of  all  Greece  wain 
led  to  no  important  result.  44  Each  party,"  aays  Xt 
ophon,  "claimed  the  victory, and  neither  gained  any  i 
vantage :  indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  la 
ever  before  that  battle,  pervaded  Greece." — AVbetfc 
Epaminondaa  could  much  longer  have  upheld  Thek 
in  the  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  her,  is  very  doul 
ful :  without  him  ahe  fell  at  once  to  her  former  ©bsc 
rity.  Hia  character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairett  i 
corded  in  Greek  history.  His  private  life  was  mo 
and  refined  ;  hia  public  conduct  uninfluenced  by  p» 
aonal  ambition  or  by  personal  hatred.  He  waa  a  si 
cere  lover  of  bia  country  ;  and  if,  in  hia  schemes  for  b 
advancement,  be  waa  indifferent  to  the  injury  done 
other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  thia  is  a  fat 
from  which,  perhaps,  no  Greek  statesman  except  An 
tides  waa  free.  ( Xen  ,  Htst.  Gr.—PluL,  Vtt  Ptle 
— Encycl.  Us.  Knout.,  vol.  9,  p.  466.) 

Epaphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo.  Thia  mytbol 
gical  personage  ia  the  instrument  by  which  Green 
vanity  derived  the  rulers  of  more  ancient  countrx 
from  its  own  gods  and  princes.  Epaphus,  accordn 
to  the  legend,  was  born  in  Egypt,  and  married  Met 
phis,  the  daughter  of  the  Nile,  by  whom  be  hid 
daughter  named  Libya.  The  same  fable  made  him  i: 
founder  of  Memphis.  (JEsch.,  Prom.  Vtnet.,  f& 
seqq  — Herod.,  2,  153.— Ovid,  Met.,  1,  699,  «ff 
Libya  bore  to  Neptune  Agcnor,  the  father  of  Ctdmi 
and  Europe,  and  also  Belus,  who  had  by  another  daugi 
ter  of  the  Nile,  named  Auchinoe,  two  sons,  Danai 
and  vEgyptus  (Apollod.,  2,  I,  4.)  For  some  r 
msrks  on  the  name  Epaphus,  and  on  the  whole  legem 
rid  Io. 

Epki,  a  people  of  Elia.    (Kid.  Elin  I.) 

Epics,  son  of  Panopeua,  was  the  fabricator  of  tl 
famoua  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  ruin  of  Tn> 
(Vtrg.,  JEn.,  2,  264— Justin,  20,  2— Pawaa.  V 

26.) 

Ephrsus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  moot 
of  the  river  Cay* ter,  called  by  Pliny  (6,  29),  44  Ahem 
lumen  Asia."  Mythology  assigns,  as  its  founder 
Ephesus  the  son  of  the  river  Cayeter,  and  Crest 
(Kor/aor)  a  native  of  the  soil.  (Pausan.,  7,  2.)  Ar 
other  account  makea  it  to  have  been  setded  by  Epj* 
sua,  one  of  the  Amazons.  (Steph.  Buz.,  s.  v  —tt] 
mol.  Mag.,  s.  v. — Berkel,  ad  Steph  Bus.,  I.  c.)  A< 
cording  to  a  third  tradition,  the  place  owed  its  ongi 
to  the  Amazons,  who  were  permitted  to  settle  here  b 
Herculea  their  conqueror.  Hence  the  name  of  la 
city,  *E^e©"oc,  from  l^eaic,  permission.  A  fourth  h 
gend  makes  the  Amazons,  when  pursued  by  Hero, 
les  and  Theseus,  to  have  fled  for  refuge  to  an  attar  o 
Diana,  and  supplicated  the  protection  of  the  godde* 
which  she  accordingly  granted :  (K<iTa+tvyi*'<"'C  & 
viva  fiufibv  'Aprtfitfloc.  dtloQai  aurnpiae  tvx"v-J*I 
6e  tyeivat  avralc  rip  ourvpiav  fidev  'Efteov 
to  %upiov,  Kdi  tt)v  'Aprtfuv  'E^eaiav.  Etym.  Msg 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  name  of  the  Amazo* 
mingles  in  with  some  of  these  traditions  (Cooio 
remarks  under  that  article.)  If  we  follow  the  gran 
authonty  of  Sirs  bo  (640),  we  will  find  a  retllement  t 
have  been  first  made  in  thia  quarter  by  the  Carism  an 
Lelegea.  Androclua,  the  son  of  Codrus,  came  sub* 
quently  with  a  body  of  Ionian  colonists.  (Pan*5"1 
7,  2  )  He  protected  the  natives  who  had  setded  frw 
devotion  about  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  incorporate 
them  with  hia  followers  ;  but  expelled  those  who  j« 
habited  the  town  above,  which  the  Camns  and  W{ 
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ft*  dad  b«3t  on  Mount  Prion.    (Pans an.,  I.  e.)  It 
a  recorded  that  Prion  had,  in  former  times,  been  call- 
d  Lepre  A  kit  (Aen-pt)  ujrni) ;  and  a  part  behind  Prion 
•as  stiU  oiled  ibe  Back  of  Lepra  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Jlrsr  (5.  29)  enumerate*  other  names  for  the  city, 
Mta  as  Onygia,  Smyrna,  Trachea,  dec. — Lysima- 
dns.  wishing  to  protect  Epheaaa  from  the  munda- 
taaM  to  which  it  was  yearly  exposed  by  the  overflow- 
iifff  ot  the  Cayster,  built  a  city  op  on  the  mountain, 
aad  surrounded  it  with  walla.    The  inhabitants  were 
to  remove  into  this,  but  a  heavy  rain  falling, 
Dachas  atopping  the  drains  and  Hooding  their 
aaasea,  they  were  glad  to  exchange.    (Strut",  640.) 
The  port  of  Epheaaa  bad  originally  a  wide  mouth,  but 
fad  with  mud  lodging  in  it  from  the  Cayster.  Attalus 
Philadciphus  and  his  architect  were  of  opinion  that, 
i  the  entrance  were  contracted,  it  would  become  deep- 
er, and  in  lime  be  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  bur- 
ies.   But  the  slime,  which  had  before  been  moved 
sy  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  carried  off,  be- 
at* itcpped.  the  whole  basin,  quite  to  the  mouth,  was 
shallow.    Thia  port  is  a  morass,  which  com- 
i  wrth  the  Cayster,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a 
'  month  ;  and  at  the  water's  edge,  near  the  ferry, 
as  veil  as  in  other  places,  may  be  seen  the  wall  in- 
lftded  to  embank  the  stream,  and  give  it  force  by  con- 
ferees*.   The  masonry  is  of  that  kind  termed  truer- 
turn,  m  which  the  stones  are  of  various  shapes,  but 
ivehr  jomed     The  situation  was  so  advantageous  as 
•   vert  iiance  the  meonvenu  nceR  attending  IDS  port 
Toe  town  increased  daily,  and  under  the  Romans  waa 
considered  the  chief  emporium  of  Aaia  this  aide  of  Tau- 
In  tbe  arrangement  of  the  provinces  under  the 
emperors  it  became  tbe  capital  of  the  province 
(HtrroeUs,  p.  668  )  Towards  tbe  end  of  the 
•  ■  ;rT '  i  rr-i'i;rv.  Ephesus  experienced  the  same  fate  as 
So5fraa_    A  Turkish  pirate,  named  Tangripanes,  set- 
tied  here.    But  the  Greek  admiral,  John  Ducas,  de- 
feated aim  tn  a  bloody  battle,  and  puraued  the  flying 
Turks  op  the  Marauder  to  Polybotum.    In  1306  it  was 
i    •  2      place*  which  suffered  from  the  exactions  of 
as Grand  Duke  Roger;  and,  two  years  after,  it  aurren- 
sered  to  Saltan  Sayaan,  who  to  prevent  future  inaur- 
nrtioos,  removed  most  of  the  inhabitanta  to  Tyria»um, 
*mt«  they  were  massacred.    In  the  conflicts  which 
>r  at  a  subsequent  period,  Ephesus 
•,  and  the  city  became  at  length  re- 
eared  to  a  heap  of  rains.    The  modern  name  is  A  im- 
properly, this  is  the  appellation  of  a 
inhabited  by  a  few  Turkish  families, 
chiefly  on  tbe  south  side  of  tbe  castle  hill, 
bushes  and  rums.    The  name  is  supposed  to 
fe  a  corruption  of  Agu*  Theologoi,  from  the  circum- 
susxe  of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  hav- 
Kf  oacs  stood  near  the  soot.    When  Smith  wrote  in 
1677,  Ephesus  was  already  ■*  reduced  to  an  inconsid- 
erable mother  of  col  tapes,  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks." 
K«*at  confirms  this  observation.   "  This  place,  where 
•nee  Christianity  so  flourished  as  to  be  a  mother 
eiwrch  and  the  aee  of  a  metropoliUn  biahop,  cannot 
avw  »bow  one  family  of  Christians :  so  hath  the  secret 
i  of  God  disposed  affairs,  too  deep  and  mys- 
for  os  to  search  into."    Prom  Chisholl  we 
kara  that,  in   1699,  "the  miserable  remains  of  the 
t   -r:.  o(  Ephesus  resided,  not  on  the  spot,  but  at  a  vil- 
fafe  eaHed  Ktrktngceui."    Tournefort,  however,  says 
these  were  thirty  or  forty  Greek  familiea ;  but  as  he 
snae  about  the  same  lime  as  Chisholl,  this  is  probablv 
a  intake     Pococke,  who  visited  Ephesus  about  1740, 
am  that  there  was  not  at  that  time  a  single  Christisn 
•ansa  two  leagues  round  Ephesus.    "  I  was  at  Eph- 
ewa  a  January.  1624,"  says  Mr.  Arundcll ;  "  the  des- 
then  complete ;  a  Turk,  whose  shed  we 
■  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  com- 
aawd  the  enure  population,  some  Turcomans  except- 
•4,  erase*  black  tents  were  pitched  among  the  ruins. 


Tbe  Greek  revolution,  and  the  predatory  excursions 
of  the  Samiotes,  in  great  measure  accounted  for  this 
desertion."  In  tbe  records  of  our  religion  Ephesus  is 
ennobled  as  the  burying-place  of  Timothy,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  the  first  biahop  of  Ephesus, 
whose  body  was  afterward  translated  to  Constantino- 
ple by  the  founder  of  that  city,  or  by  hia  son  Constan- 
tius,  and  placed  with  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Andrew 
in  the  church  of  tbe  apoatles.  The  story  of  St  John 
the  Divine  waa  deformed  in  an  early  age  with  gross 
fiction ;  but  he  also  was  interred  al  Ephesus,  and,  as 
appears  from  one  narration,  on  Mount  Prion — Ephe- 
sus was  famed  for  its  splendid  temple  of  Diana.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  and  waa  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
fallen  from  the  akies.  It  was  never  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  more  than  once  restored.  This 
rude  object  of  primeval  worship  waa  a  block  of  wood, 
said  by  some  to  be  of  beech  or  elm,  by  others  cedar, 
ebony,  or  vine,  and  sttesting  its  very  great  antiqui- 
ty by  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  been  formed.  It 
was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  Disna,  not  as  the 
elegant  huntress,  but  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  which 
we  call  tbe  goddess  of  nature,  with  tnsny  breasts, 
and  the  lower  parts  formed  into  an  Hermn?an  statue, 
grotesquely  ornamented,  and  discovering  the  feet  be- 
neath. It  waa  gorgeoualy  apparelled  ;  the  vest  em- 
broidered with  emblems  and  symbolical  devices  ;  and, 
to  prevent  iu  tottering,  a  bar  of  metal,  it  is  likely  of 
gold,  waa  placed  under  each  hand.  A  veil  or  curtain, 
which  waa  drawn  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  hid 
it  from  view,  except  while  service  waa  performing  in 
the  temple.  This  image  was  preserved  till  the  later 
ages  in  a  shrine,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  mines 
of  wealth  were  consumed.  The  priests  of  Diana  suf- 
fered emasculation,  and  virgins  were  devoted  to  invi- 
olable chastity.  They  were  eligible  only  from  the  su- 
perior ranks,  and  enjoyed  a  great  revenue,  with  prir- 
ileges,  the  eventual  abuse  of  which  induced  Augustus 
to  restrain  them.  It  may  be  imagined  that  many  stories 
of  her  power  and  interposition  were  current  and  be- 
lieved at  Ephesus.  A  people  convinced  that  the  self, 
manifestations  of  their  deity  were  real,  could  not  easily 
be  turned  to  s  religion  which  did  not  pretend  to  a  sim- 
ilar or  equal  intercourse  w  »s  divinity.  And  this 
is,  perhaps,  tbe  true  reason  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  a  belief  of  sip  ural  Interposition  by 
the  Psnsgis,  or  Virgin  Man.  «>.d  by  sainta  appearing 
in  daily  or  nightly  visions,  was  encouraged  and  incul- 
cated. It  helped  by  its  currency  to  procure  and  con- 
firm the  credulous  votary,  to  prevent  or  refute  the 
cavils  of  the  hesthen.  to  exslt  the  new  religion,  and  to 
deprive  the  eatabliahed  of  its  ideal  superiority. — The 
address  of  the  town  clerk  to  the  Ephesisns  :  "  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  ia  there  who  knoweth  not 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  that  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  1"  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  inscription 
found  by  Chsndler  nesr  the  aqueduct,  commencing  as 
follows :  u  Inaamuch  as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only 
among  the  Ephesisns,  but  also  everywhere  among  the 
Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and 
sacred  portions,"  dtc. — The  reputation  and  the  ncbes 
of  their  goddess  hsd  msde  the  Ephesians  desirous  of 
providing  for  her  s  magnificent  temple.  The  fortunate 
discovery  of  marble  in  Mount  Prion  gave  them  new 
vigour.  The  cities  of  Asia,  so  general  was  the  esteem 
for  the  goddess,  contributed  Isrgely  ;  and  Croesus  was 
at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  columns.  The  spot 
chosen  for  it  was  a  marsh,  as  most  likely  to  preserve 
the  structure  free  from  gsps,  snd  uninjured  by  earth- 
quakes. The  foundation  was  made  with  charcoal 
rammed,  and  with  fleeces.  The  souterrain  consumed 
immense  quantities  of  marble.  The  edifice  was  exalt- 
ed on  a  basement  with  ten  steps.  The  srehitects 
were  Ctesiphon  of  Crete  and  his  son  Metagenes,  541 
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B.C. ;  and  their  plan  was  continued  by  Deinetiioe,  a 
•wicst  of  Diana ;  but  the  whole  was  completed  by 
Dapbnia  of  Mdetus,  and  a  citizen  of  Ephesus,  the 
building  having  occupied  220  years.  It  was  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Ionic  style,  in  which  the  fluted  col- 
umn and  capital  with  volute*  were  introduced.  The 
whole  length  of  the  temple  was  425  feet,  and  the 
breadth  220;  with  127  column*  of  the  Ionic  order 
and  Parian  marble,  each  of  a  single  abaft,  and  sixty 
feet  high.  These  were  donations  from  kings,  accord- 
ing 4o  Pliny  (36,  14),  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  text  where  this  assertion  i« 
made.  Of  these  columns  thirty-six  were  carved  ,  and 
one  of  them,  perhaps  as  a  model,  by  Scopas.  .  The 
temple  hiid  a  double  row  of  columns,  fifteen  on  either 
side;  and  Vilruviua  has  not  determined  if  it  had  a 
roof  ;  probably  over  the  cell  only.  The  folding  doors 
or  gates  had  been  continued  four  years  in  glue,  and 
were  made  of  cypress  wood,  which  bad  been  treasured 
up  for  four  generations,  highly  polished.  These  were 
found  by  Mutiamis  as  fresh  and  as  beautiful  400  years 
after  as  when  new.  The  ceding  was  of  cedar  ;  and 
the  steps  for  ascending  the  roof  (of  the  cell !)  of  a  I 
single  stem  of  a  vine,  which  attested  the  durable  na- 
ture of  that  wood  The  dimensions  of  this  great  tem- 
ple excite  ideas  of  uncommon  grandeur  from  mere 
masMvcnesa  ;  hut  the  notices  we  collect  of  its  inter- 
nal ornament  will  increase  our  admiration.  It  was 
tbc  repository  in  which  the  great  artists  of  antiquity 
dedicated  their  most  perfect  works  to  posterity.  Prax- 
iteles and  his  son  Cephisodorus  adorned  the  shrine  ; 
Scopas  contributed  a  statue  of  Hecate  ;  Timarcte,  the 
daughter  of  Micon,  the  first  femalo  artist  upon  record, 
finished  a  picture  of  the  goddess,  the  moat  ancient  in 
Ephesus  ;  and  Parrhasius  and  Apellea  employed  their 
skill  to  embellish  the  walls.  The  excellence  of  these 
performances  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  propor- 
tionate to  list  if  price;  and  a  picture  of  Alexander 
grasping  a  thunderbolt,  by  the  latter,  was  added  to  the 
superb  collection  at  the  expense  of  twenty  talents  of 
gold.  This  description,  however,  applies  chiefly  to 
the  temple  as  it  was  rebuilt,  after  the  earlier  temple 
had  been  partially  burned,  perhaps  the  roof  of  timber 
only,  by  Herostratus,  who  chose  that  method  to  ensure 
to  himself  an  immortal  name,  on  the  very  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  Twenty  years  after, 
that  magnificent  prince,  during  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  offered  to  appropriate  his  spoils  to  the  restora- 
tion of  it,  if  the  Epheaians  would  consent  to  allow  him 
the  sole  honour,  and  would  place  his  name  on  the 
temple.  They  declined  the  proposal,  however,  with 
the  flattering  remark,  that  it  was  not  right  for  one  deity 
to  erect  a  temple  to  another :  national  vanity  was, 
however,  the  real  ground  of  their  refusal.  The  archi- 
tect who  superintended  the  erection  of  the  new  edi- 
fice was  Dinocrates,  of  whose  aid  Alexander  afterward 
in  building  Alexandrea.  ( Vttruv.,  2, 
Strabo,  640  —  Plul.,  VU.  Alex.,  72. 
i.,  7,  Z7.—SoHn.t  40.)  The  extreme  sanctity 
of  the  temple  inspired  universal  awe  and  reverence. 
It  was  for  many  ages  a  repository  of  foreign  and  do- 
mestic treasure.  There  property,  whether  public  or 
private,  was  secure  amid  all  revolutions.  The  conduct 
of  Xerxes  was  an  example  to  subsequent  conquerors, 
and  the  impiety  of  sacrilege  was  not  extended  to  the 
Epbesian  goddess.  But  Nero  deviated  from  this  rule. 
He  removed  many  costly  offerings  and  images,  and  sn 
immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  It  was  again 
plundered  by  the  Goths  from  beyond  the  Danube  in 
the  time  of  Gallieno* ;  a  party  under  Raspa  crossing 
the  Hellespont  and  ravaging  the  country  until  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  when  they  carried  off  a  prodigious 
booty.  (Treb.  PMo,  in  Gallien.,  c.  6.)  The  de- 
struction of  so  illustrious  an  edifice  deserved  to  have 


Christianity.  The  Epbesian  reformers, 
ixed  by  the  imperial  edicts,  rejoiced  in  the  opponun n  < 
of  insulting  Diana,  and  deemed  it  piety  to  demolish  ib» 
very  ruin  of  her  habitation.  When,  under  tbe  auspice 
of  Constantin*  and  Theodostws,  churches  were  erect 
ed,  the  pagan  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  omi 
menu,  or  accommodated  to  other  worship.  The  im 
mense  dome  of  Santa  Sophia  now  rises  from  the  col 
umns  of  green  jasper  which  were  originally  placed  ■ 
the  temple  of  Diana,  and  were  taken  down  and  brough 
to  Constantinople  by  order  of  Justinian.  Two  pd 
lars  in  the  great  church  at  Pisa  were  also  transports 
thence.  Tbe  very  aile  of  this  stupendous  and  celobra 
ted  edifice  is  even  yet  undetermined.  The  following 
are  the  principal  data  which  may  assist  in  fixing  it.  I 
distance  between  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  qttar 
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nes  on  mount  rnon  uiu  am  exceed  owu  irci,  ana  r:* 
rising  intervened,  but  the  whole  space  was  level  plain 
It  was  distinct  from  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
Mad  mm  ;  for  M  arc  Antony  allowing  the  sanctuary  t> 
reach  somewhat  more  than  a  stadium  from  it,  a  par 
of  tbe  city  was  comprised  within  those  limits.  It  wa 
without  the  Magnesian  gate,  which  Chandler  suppose 
to  be  that  next  to  Aiasaluc  ;  and  in  tbe  second  cen 
tury  wss  joined  to  the  city  by  Daxnianua,  a  sophist 
who  continued  the  way  down  to  it  through  the  Mag 
nesian  gate,  by  erecting  a  atoa  or  portico  of  marble, 
stadium  in  length,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  wife 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  absence  of  ministers  wbci 
it  rained.  It  was  near  the  agora  or  market- place  o 
tbe  first  city,  besieged  by  Croesus,  though  distant  seve: 
stadia,  or  a  mile  wanting  half  a  quarter,  from  it,  Th 
monument  of  Androclus  was  shown  in  the  secotx 
century  near  tbe  road  going  from  the  temple  of  Dian 
by  the  Olympian  towards  the  Magnesian  gate.  Tb 
ancient  city  was  built  on  Tracheia,  and  by  tbe  Atbe 
nstum  and  Hypekvns.  The  Atheneum  was  withoc 
the  new  city  of  Lysimachus,  and  tbe  fountain  Hype 
la.- us  was  near  the  sacred  port.  In  the  plain  of  Epbe 
sus  were  anciently  two  lakes,  formed  partly  by 
water  from  the  river  Sebnus,  which  ran  opp< 


temple  of  Diana,  probably  from  Mount  Gallesua.  Plin; 
saya  :  "  Tempbm  Diana  complrxt  e  dtversts  regvun 
but  duo  Selmunte*."  It  hss  been  supposed,  add 
Chandler,  that  the  souterrain  by  tbe  morass  or  city 
port,  with  two  pieces  of  ancient  wall,  of  square  stone 
by  one  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  it,  are  relic*  of  tbi 
temple  ;  but  this  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  tbe  cit< 
of  Lysimachus  ;  and  Dallaway  says,  "  Close  upon  thi 
brink  of  the  present  morass,  once  covered  by  the  sea 
upon  a  rising  ground,  sre  accumulated  walls  of  brick 
faced  with  large  slabs  of  marble,  and  of  sufficient  ex 
tent  to  encourage  Tournefort  and  the  English  travel 
lera  in  a  conjecture  that  this  structure  was  the  far 
famed  temple  of  Diana."  Every  ctreomstanrs  of  de 
script  ion,  adds  Arundel  I.  accords  with  this  spot,  excep 
the  distance  from  the  city  wall  ;  and  among  the  fall 


been  csrefully  recorded  by  contemporary  historians. 
We  may  conjecture  that  it  followed  the  triumph  of 


en  masonry  sre  broken  shafts  of  porphyry,  twelve  fee 
long  and  four  in  diameter,  more  complete  and  polish*, 
than  others  which  surround  them.  M ight  not  this  ha  v 
been  the  church  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  St.  John 
The  souterrain  under  the  supposed  sit*  is  said  by  Kt 
caul  to  have  a  descent  of  about  thirty  stairs,  and  b 
Van  Egmont  to  be  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  passapi 
having  spacious  caverns,  composed  of  amaxingly  larg 
black  stones.  But  these  may  as  well  have  been  th 
foundations  of  other  ancient  buildings  as  of  the  temple 
and  evidently  Chandler  does  not  agree  in  tbe  opinio 
that  this  wss  the  site  :  for  he  says,  "  the  vaulted  soV 
strucliona  by  the  stadium  might,  it  is  believed,  fnmis 
an  area  corresponding  better,  and  more  suited  to  rc 
ceive  tbe  mighty  fabric  ;  which,  however,  it  has  bee 
shown  above,  was  in  tbc  plain,  and  distinct,  tboug 
not  remote,  from  th*  present  city."  Count  Caylo; 
(Memtnrts  de  Literature,  vol  63)  says : 
lions  qui  subaistent  encore  aujourd'hoi,  ne  i 
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•wit  a  la  description  de  Pline,"  dec.,  and  he  has  no 

staer  mode  of  accounting  for  this  difference,  than  by 
r  pposin^  u  might  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 
Piioy,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Oallienus,  after  it  had 
ease  pttlaged  and  burned  by  the  Goths  Dallaway 
saggest*,  that  the  manure  walls  of,  and  adjoining  to, 
l&e  gymnasium  may  be  those  of  the  temple.  The 
of  rts  plan  and  dimensions,  which  are  still 
t  by  e  long  nave,  finished  by  an  arch  of  great  ex- 
it either  termination,  seems  to  favour  the  pro- 
of this  edifice  above  those  of  the  other.  In 
'  points  of  description  they  correspond,  except- 
aag  that  this  was  beyond  the  limit*  of  tbe  city  walla ; 
far  the  circumstance  of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea 
equally  to  both  ruina.    But  the  Turks,  from 
barbarous  corruptions  or  analogous  terms  the 
*eai  aad  more  ancient  name  is  ia  some  instances  to  be 
ealected.  cell  this  particular  ruin  "  Kular  Serat,"  or 
the  palace  of  virgins.    The  same  name  induced  Dr. 
Pocsefce,  when  investigating  Alexandres  Troas,  to  de- 
rate se  a  building  aa  another  temple  of  Diana.  Per- 
haps tije  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
he.  that  the  entire  remains  of  the  temple  are  buried 
coder  the  sod.     In  the  valley  above  [Solium  is  a  fine 
lassc  column,  evidently  in  its  original  situation,  but  of 
saien  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  are  visible  ;  the 
it  aw  mill  i  is  buried  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soil ; 
a*d  Mr.  Cocherell  calculates,  that  of  the  temple  at 
hasiu  15  feet  reenain  still  covered  with  earth  |  the  ac- 
caaiasiuen  from  the  Cayster  must  be  vastly  greater 
and  eaere  rapid.     Tbe  relative  position  of  the  temple 
sua  tae  Selioustan  lakea  would  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
i  that  it  stood  considerably  lower  down,  and  more 
the  northeast  than  the  spot  usually  assigned  to 
a.   This  would  agree  better  with  tbe  distance  from 
sat  city,  and  its  situation  without  the  Magnesian  gate, 
saaca  can  never  be  imagined  to  be  that,  aa  Chand- 
ler sspeoses,  next  to  Aiasaloc.    (ArundeWs  Seven 
Chutka  of  Asm,  p.  38,  seqq — Hirt,  Geschichte  dcr 
rUnt^nj'  Ux  dm  Allen,  vol  2.  p.  60,  reef.) 
EeaiaLrxs,  a  giant,  eon  of  Aloeus.    ( Vtd.  Aloide.) 
Ersoai  (*E*»oo().  •  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  possessed  of  great  privilegea.    The  instilu- 
tasn  of  ibis  office  is  usually  ascribed  to  Theopompus, 
thrfTsad*cm  of  Charilaua  the  Proclid  ;  bat  it  has  been 
snsrrred,  from  tbe  existence  of  an  ephoralty  in  other 
a  before  the  time  of  Theopompus,  and 
its  being  apparently  placed  among  the  institu- 
of  I  <vcurgus  by  Herodotus  (1,  65)  and  Xeno- 
(aV  Rep.  Lac  ,  8,  3),  that  it  waa  an  ancient  Do* 
r.tr.  :n*£-.sr.rac%       Arnold  supposes  that  the  ephori, 
woo  were  five  in  number,  were  coeval  with  the  first 
*  •■  coitat  of  the  Dorians  in  Sparta,  and  were  merelv 
tae  municipal  magistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  which 
coaaeesed  the  city  :  Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  8,  p.  550, 
£ay»  trrnnmi  )  ;  but  that  afterward,  when  the  Heracli- 
to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  other 
aad.  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
wbo  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  power*  of 
ii  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the 
lamaas,  m  the  struggle  which  ensued,  gained  for  the 
ashen  an  extension  of  authority,  which  placed  them 
vsuaihr  at  the  bead  of  the  state,  although  the  nominal 
suiuiaguay  eras  still  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Heme  I  ids? 
iAnmid,  ad  Tatuyd,  I,  87  —  Append.,  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
418.)   Thus  the  ephori  were  popular  magistrate*,  a* 
far  as  the  Dorians  themselves  were  concerned,  and 
went,  in  fact,  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from  the  en- 
crsachsaents  of  the  kings ;  though  they  wrre,  in  rela- 
aao  to  the  Perioaci  (lltpioucot),  the  oppressive  instru- 
asasa  of  aa  oserheariiig  aristocracy.    (Plato,  de  Leg., 
4, a.  713,  at)   The  ephori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of 
sssry  sear  ;  the  first  gave  his  name  to  the  year.  Ev- 
ery *eaHsn  was  eligible  to  the  office,  without  any  re- 
pad  at  age  or  wen  ha    They  were  empowered  to  fine 
■•am  uarv  pleased,  and  exact  immediate  payment  of 


tbe  fine.  They  could  suspend  the  functions  of  any 
other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even 
the  kings.  (Xen.,  de  Rep.  Lac.,  8, 4.)  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies  (Thucyd ,  ], 
87),  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty  in 
receiving  and  dismissing  embsssies  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr., 
3,  13,  19),  treating  with  foreign  states  (Herod  ,  9,  8), 
and  sending  out  military  expeditions  (Xen.,  Hut.  Or., 
2, 4,  29).  The  king,  when  he  commanded,  was  alwaya 
attended  by  two  of  the  ephori,  who  exercised  a  con- 
trolling power  over  his  movements.  (Herod ,  9,  76.) 
The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  seals  of  justice  by 
Cleomenes  III.,  and  their  office  waa  overthrown  (Plut., 
Vtt.  Cleom.,  c.  8),  but  they  were  restored  by  Ann 
gonus  Do*on  and  the  Acheans  in  222  B  C.  (Polyb., 
2,  70  —  1'ausan. ,  3,  9,  3) ;  and  the  office  subsisted 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Bdckh,  Corp.  Inscnpt , 
1,  p.  004,  .ifqq  )  Some  able  remarks  on  this  magis- 
tracy may  be  found  in  Muller's  Dorian*,  vol.  2,  p.  115, 
seqq. ,  and  Ttttmann's  Darsleliung  der  Gnech.  Siaa  ta- 
rn fast.,  p.  104,  aeqq.  (Eneycl.  Ua.  Kmncl.,  vol.  9, 
p.  469.) 

Ephosus,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Cyme  in  /To- 
lls, 405  B.C.  He  survived  the  passage  of  Alexander 
into  Asia  (333  B.C.),  which  be  mentioned  in  hts  his- 
tory. (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  1,  p.  337,  a.)  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  after  he  had  returned  from  Athens,  hi*  father 
Dcmophilus  sent  him  back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh 
instruction.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Iaoer.,  p.  366,  ed.  Wyttenb.) 
Isocrates,  perceiving  bis  unfitness  for  public  speaking, 
recommended  him  to  turn  his  attention  to  historical 
composition  (Senec,  de  Trariq.  An.,  c.  6);  but  hia 
style  was  low  and  alovenly  even  in  his  histories,  snd 
Plutarch  remarks  upon  the  silliness  of  the  set  speeches 
which  he  introduced.  (Potit.  Praxon.,  p.  803,  b.) 
Polybius  observe*  that,  though  in  bis  account  of 
naval  matters  be  is  sometimes  happy,  he  alwaya  fail* 
in  describing  battle*  by  land,  and  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  tactic*.  (Excerpt.  Vatican.,  p.  391.)  Epho- 
rua  wrote,  1.  A  Htatory  of  Greece,  in  thirty  books,  be- 
ginning with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  (340  B.C.)  Part  of  the  thir- 
tieth book  was  written  by  his  son  Demophilus.  (Diod. 
Sic,  16,  14.)  2.  On  Jnventiona,  in  iwo  books.  3. 
On  Goods  and  Ilia,  in  twenty-four  books.  4.  On 
Remarkable  Objecta  in  various  Countriea,  in  fifteen 
book*.  5.  The  Topography  of  Cyme.  6.  On  Dic- 
tion — The  fragment*  of  these  works  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Marx,  Carleruhe,  1815.  (Eneycl.  Ua.  Know!., 
vol.  9,  p.  469,— Schbll.,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

Ephyia,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which  it 
received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  hence 
Ephyreua  is  equivalent  to  "  Corinthius."  ( Vid.  Co- 
rmlhus.) — II.  A  city  of  Epirus,  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
or  harbour  called  Glykya  Limen.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  other  writers.  Homer,  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more 
cities  of  this  name.  The  Ephyra,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sclleis  (//.,  2,  659),  ia  posi- 
tively ascribed  by  Strabo  (338)  to  Elis  in  Peloponne- 
sus, though  he  allows  that  many  commentators  on  the 
poet  were  of  opinion  that  he  there  adverted  to  the 
Thesprotian  city  of  the  same  name.  Eustathius  ob- 
serve* on  the  verse  above  cited,  that,  a*  there  were 
nine  town*  so  called,  it  waa  no  easy  matter  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  reference  was  made.  It  seems  probs- 
ble,  however,  that  the  Ephyra,  which  ia  twice  noticed 
in  the  Odyssey  (1,  259,  and  2,  328)  aa  a  land  abound- 
ing in  poisonous  drugs,  is  the  one  in  question,  since 
it  waa  evidently  near  Ithaca,  and  the  river  Sclleis  ia 
not  named  in  either  of  the  passages  This  city  is  slso 
spoken  of  by  Pindar  (JVem.,  7,  63) ;  from  which  pas 
sage  we  may  infer,  with  Patisanias,  that  it  waa  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia,  and  where, 
on  tbe  attempt  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  to  carry  of 
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the  wife  of  Aidoncus,  they  were  both  taken 
mm!  detained.  (Pausan.,  I,  17. — Compare  Apollodo- 
rus,  2,  7. — Ditd.  Sic,  4,  36.)  It  appears  from  Sura- 
ho  (324)  and  other  authorities,  that  this  town  after- 
ward took  the  nemo  of  Cachyrua,  but  on  what  occasion 
we  are  not  informed.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  ha*  explored 
with  great  attention  this  part  of  Epirue,  reports,  "that 
the  ruins  of  Ephyra  are  to  be  seen  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Acherusian  lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
vent dedicated  to  St.  John.  Though  the  walls  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  they  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  a  circular  figure  :  those  parts 
which  remain  perfect  exhibiting  a  epecimen  of  masonry 
apparently  more  rude  even  than  Tiryns  itself,  though 
the  blocks  used  are  not  of  so  large  dimensions." 
(Travel*,  vol.  2,  p.  312.— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  113,  sesq) 

Epicharmcs,  the  first  Greek  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account.    He  was  a  Syracosan, 
eiUi«c  by  birth  or  emigration.  (  Tkeocnliu,  Epig. ,17.) 
Some  make  him  a  native  of  Crastus,  some  of  Cos 
(Smdas —  Eadocia,  p.  lfiG) ;  but  all  agree  that  he 
passed  his  life  at  Syracuse.    It  was  about  B.C.  600. 
Olymp.  70,  1,  thirty-five  years  after  Thespis  began  to 
exhibit,  eleven  years  after  the  commencement  of  Phry- 
mchus,  and  just  before  the  appearance  of  iEschylus  as 
a  tragedian,  that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  come- 
dy properly  so  called.    Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs  and  sarcastic 
episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or  consistency.  He 
gave  to  each  exhibition  one  single  and  unbroken  fable, 
and  converted  the  loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dia- 
logue.   (Artstot.,  Poet.,  5,  6.)   The  subjects  of  his 
comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  extant  titles  of 
thirty-five  of  them,  were  partly  parodies  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  and,  as  such,  not  very  different  from  the 
dialogue  of  the  satyric  drama,  and  partly  political,  and 
in  this  respect  msy  have  furnished  a  model  for  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  comedy.   Tragedy  had,  some 
years  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to  assume 
its  sl/id  and  dignified  character     The  woes  of  heroes 
and  the  majesty  of  the  gods  had.  under  Phrynicus,  be- 
come its  favourite  theme.    The  Sicilian  poet  seems 
to  have  been  struck  with  the  idea  of  exciting  the  mirth 
of  his  audience  by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous 
matter  dressed  op  in  all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art.  Discarding,  therefore,  the  low  drol- 
lencs  and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the  ancient  KUfupka, 
he  opened  a  novel  and  leas  invidious  source  of  ainuac- 
menl,  by  composing  a  eel  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the 
usual  tragic  subject*.    (Athenaus,  15,  p.  698,  ed. 
Sckwtigh.,  vol.  6,  p.  555.)    They  succeeded,  and  the 
turn  thus  given  to  comedy  long  continued  ;  so  that 
when  it  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  afterward  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were  the 
constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule.    The  great 
changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus  justly  entitled 
him  to  be  called  the  Inventor  of  Comedy  (Theocritus, 
Epig.,  17),  though  it  is  probable  that  Phormis  or  Phor- 
mus  preceded  him  by  a  few  Olympiads.    (Arts tot., 
Poet.,  3,  b.—Athenttus,  14,  p.  652.  a.)   But  bis  mer- 
its rest  not  here  :  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance 
of  composition  as  well  as  originality  of  conception. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  (compare  Vossius,  ie  Poet.  Gr., 
6,  i>.  31)  says,  that  Epicharmus  excelled  in  the  choice 
and  collocation  of  epithets :  on  which  account  the 
nsrae  of  'Eirixuppioc  was  given  to  his  kind  of  style, 
making  it  proverbial  for  elegance  and  beauty.  Aria, 
totle  (Rket.,  3,  9)  lays  one  fault  to  his  charge  as  a 
writer,  the  employment  of  false  antitheses.    So  many 
were  his  dramatic  excellences,  that  Plato  terms  him 
the  first  of  comic  writers  ( TkeaXetus,  p.  33),  and  in  a 
later  age  and  foreign  country,  Plautus  chose  him  as 
his  model.    (Horat.,  Eput.,  2,  2.  68.)   The  plays  of 
Epicharmus,  to  judge  from  the  fragments  still  left  us, 


j  abounded  in  apophthegms,  1 
we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  nato 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries  whence  i 
comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of  Aristophanes, 
partially  extant  successor.  But  Epicharmus  wai 
philosopher  and  a  Pythagorean.  (Uiog.  Laert , 
78.)  In  the  midst  of  merriment,  he  failed  not  to 
culcate,  in  pithy  gliomas,  the  otherwise  distasteful  1 
sons  of  morality,  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  and.  »h 
tared  by  comic  license,  to  utter  offensive  polru 
truths,  which,  promulgated  under  any  other  circu 
stances,  might  have  subjected  the  sage  to  the  »< 
geance  of  a  despotic  government  We  find  Epicb 
mus  still  composing  comedies  B.C  485  (Sutdas.t. 
'Eirij.) ;  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Hiero,  B 
477.  (Clinton,  Fasti  HelUnm,  BC  477.)  Hed 
at  the  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  years.  Eph 
mus  is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  added  : 
letters  (,  »,  y»,  w,  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  (Theairt 
the  Greeks,  2d  ei.,  p.  162,  seqq.—MaUkta,  G  < 
vol.  1,  p.  13,  Mom  field's  transl. — Compare,  bower 
Thiersch's  G.  G.,  Sand/ard's  transl.,  vol.  I,  p.  ! 
seaa.) 

ErtcTfrras,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  bom 
a  servile  condition  at  Hierapolis  in  Pbrygia,  The  yi 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  mi 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it  He  must  hi 
been  bom,  however,  before  the  end  of  Nero's  ret} 
68  A. D.,  else  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  itn 
ty-one  when  Domitian  published  that  edict  agm 
philosophers,  in  89  A.D.,  in  consequence  of  wh 
Epictetus  retired  from  Rome.  At  the  age  of  twen 
one  he  was  not  likely  to  hare  attained  sufficient  no 
holy  to  bring  him  within  the  operation  of  tucb 
edict.  Epic  let  us,  then,  was  born  most  probably  dan 
one  of  the  last  eight  years  of  Nero's  reign  T 
names  and  condition  of  his  parents  are  ookriow 
neither  do  we  know  how  he  came  to  be  brought 
Rome.  But  in  this  city  he  wss  for  some  time  s  »li 
to  Epsphroditus,  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  who  had  b« 
one  of  his  body-guard.  An  anecdote  related  by  <■ 
gen,  which  illustrates  the  fortitude  of  Epictetus,  wo* 
also  show,  if  it  were  true,  that  Epapbroditos  mi 
most  cruel  master.  Epictetus.  when  his  miner  « 
twisting  his  leg  one  day.  smiled  and  quietly  ** 
"  You  will  break  it  ;'*  and  when  he  did  break  it.  « 
observed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  you  would  do  »o 
(Orxg.  c  Cels.,  7,  p.  368  )  We  are  not  told  bow 
when  Epictetus  managed  to  effect  his  freedom;  I 
be  could  not  have  been  still  a  sieve  whan  be  left  Rw 
in  consequence  of  an  edict  against  philosopher*.  T 
event,  the  only  one  in  his  life  the  dste  of  wtiich 


csn  assign,  took  place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  ti 
89  A  D.,  being  the  eighth  year  of  Domitian''  re»( 
Epictetus  then  retired  to  Nicopolis  in  Epirus,  swi  « 
a  question  whether  he  ever  ret ur nod  to  Rome.  " 
chief  ground  for  believing  that  he  did  is  s  stattro< 
of  Spartian  ( Vit.  Hadr.,  16),  that  Epwletos  liud 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Hsdrtsn ;  *t 
it  is  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  tbst  there  is  no  gc 
evidence  of  any  of  his  discourses  having  been  del**' 
at  Rome,  but  that  they  contain  frequent  mention 
Nicopolis.  This  argument,  however,  is  hardly  « 
cient  to  overthrow  the  express  testimony  of  Spartf 
We  do  not  know  when  he  died.  Suidss  says  that 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aurelios;  but,  though  so 
support  for  this  opinion  is  sought  to  be  obtained  fn 
Themistius  (Or.,  5,  ad  Jovian,  hap  ),  yet  the  satbt 
ty  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  strong  on  the  other  side,  re- 
writing during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  »p" 
of  Epictetus,  in  two  places,  as  being  dead  (** 
Att ,  2,  18.— 17,  19.)  Epictetus  led  s  life  of  1 
cniplsry  contentment,  simplicity,  and  virtBe,fr»f lJ' 
in  all  particulars  the  morality  which  be  ttogat 
lived  lor  a  long  while  in  a  small  but.  with  do  oti 
furniture  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  so  ittei 


EPICURUS. 


est ;  until  b«  benevolently  adopted  ■  child  whom  ■  I  years.  Epicurus  is  Mid  by  Diogenes  Laertiaa  (10, 9, 
friend  fiad  r»een  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and  to  bare  bad  to  many  pupils  that  even  whole  cities 
Dor*e  for  its  sake. — Epictetus  was  a  teacher  of  could  not  contain  them.    Hearers  came  to  him  from 


e»  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the  chief  of  those  who  lived 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  lessons 
prmcipsdry,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  practical 
OKjnJity.  His  favourite  maxim,  and  that  into  which 
srie»olired  all  practical  morality,  wss  «'  bear  and  for- 
imr,"  aWroe  mai  dirrjov.  He  sppears  to  have  dif- 
bred  from  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  (Ar- 
nan.  Epttt ,  1,  8.)  We  are  told  by  A  man,  in  his 
Pisdace  to  the  Discourses,"  tbst  be  was  a  powerful 
and  exciting  lecturer  ;  sod,  according  to  Origen  (c. 
CHi ,  7.  ad  imt. ),  his  style  was  superior  to  that  of 
Plate.  It  w  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Epic- 
i  held,  that,  on  his  death,  his  lamp  was  pur- 
by  some  more  eager  than  wise  aspirant  sfter 
sodssopfay  for  three  thousand  drachmas,  or  over  five 
toadied  dollar*  of  our  currency.    (Lucian,  adv 


distant  places ;  very  many  from  Lampsacus ;  and  while 
men  often  deserted  other  schools  to  join  that  of  Epi- 
curus, there  were  only  two  instances,  at  most,  of  Epi- 
curus being  deserted  for  sny  other  teacher.  Epicurus 
and  his  pupils  lived  together  in  the  gsrden  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  in  a  state  of  friendship,  which,  ss  it 
is  usually  represented,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  ab- 
staining from  putting  tbeir  property  together  and  en- 
joying it  in  common,  for  the  quaint  yet  significant  rea- 
son that  such  a  plan  implied  mutual  distrust.  The 
friendship  subsisting  between  Epicurus  and  ht»  pupils 
is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (de  Ftn  ,  1,  20).  '  In  this 
garden,  too,  they  lived  in  the  most  frugal  and  virtuous 
manner,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Epi- 
curus to  represent  it  differently,  and  though  Timoera- 
In-  I  tes,  who  had  once  been  hia  pupil,  and  had  abandoned 
asri  iter,  emtnt ,  vol.  8.  p.  15,'  ed  Hip.)  Though  it  |  him,  spread  such  stories  as  that  Epicurus  used  tovem- 
ia  sa*J  by  Soidas  that  Epictetus  wrote  much,  there  ii 
p>jd  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing 
He  Discourses  were  taken  down  by  his  pupil  Axrian, 


sort  publssfaed  after  hi*  death  in  six  books,  of  which 
few  remain.  The  same  A  man  compiled  the  Enchi- 
riiOf.taod  wrote  a  life  of  Epictetus,  which  is  lost. 
Seme  fragments  hare  been  preserved,  however,  by 
^.o.wes.  Stsnplicius  has  also  left  a  commentary  on 
ha  doctrine,  in  the  Eclectic  manner.  The  best  edi- 
bea  o\  tbe  remains  of  Epictetus  is  that  of  Schwcig- 


6  vols.  8to,  L*p» ,  1799.  The  same  editor 
the  Enchiridion,  together  with  the  Ta- 
ski' of  Cebes.  in  a  separate  volume  (Lip*.,  1797, 
There  is  an  English  version  of  the  Enchiridion 
a»  Van  ul  bv  Mr*.  Carter.  (Faerie,  BM.  Grac,  ed. 
HriiM,  tel.' 6,  p.  64  —  Enjutd,  Hut.  FMot.,  vol.2, 
a  121  —  Entycl.  V*.  Knmtl ,  vol.  9,  p.  471.) 

Encraca,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  in  the  year 
Ml  B.C.,  seven  year*  after  the  death  of  Plato.  He 
•as  a  aative  of  the  Island  of  Samoa,  whither  his  fsther 
aad  gone  from  Athens,  in  the  yesr  352  B.C.,  among 
»*>  cotoojste  then  sent  out  by  the  Athenisns.  (Stra- 
*  638  )  Yet  be  was  an  Athenian  by  right,  belong- 
if  to  tbe  borough  Gargcttus,  and  to  the  tribe  <£geta. 
H  i  father  Neocles  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmas- 
ter, acd  bis  mother  Ohssnstrata  to  have  practised  arts 
ef  magic,  in  which  it  was  afterward  made  a  charge 
asanas:  Eptcuros,  that,  when  be  was  young,  he  assist- 
«d  Set.  (Dug.  Laert ,  10,  4.)  Having  pasted  his 
sariy  year*  to  Samoa  and  Teos.  he  went  to  Athens  at 
tbe  age  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  he  had  begun 
is  rtady  philosophy  when  only  fourteen,  bsving  been 
Be ned  thereto  by  a  desire,  which  the  teachers  to  whom 
a*  bad  applied  had  faired  to  satisfy,  of  understanding 
Hewed  s  description  of  chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with 
tbe  vnUngs  of  Democritus.  In  Samoa  he  is  said  to 
as*e  received  lessons  from  Patnphilus,  a  follower  of 
rW  (Smtd.— t*c.,  JV.  R,  1,  26  .)— On  the  occa- 
ssa  of  this  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus  stayed 
tbe  re  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  in  consequence 
v  the  measure*  taken  by  Perdiccas  after  the  death  of 
A*rar*;er  the  Great,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
fea«r.  In  his  32d  year.  310  B.C  ,  he  went  to  Myti- 
leoe,  sphere  he  set  up  a  school.  Staying  only  one  year 
it  tan  ratter  place,  he  next  proceeded  to  I«ainp*acus, 
"twit  be  taught  for  four  years.  He  returned  to  Athens 
at  ti«e  year  306  B.C.,  snd  now  founded  the  school, 
•web  ever  after  was  named  from  him  the  Epicurean, 
Re  purchased  a  garden  for  80  mins?  (about  1400  dol- 
kz»V  wherem  be  might  live  wiih  his  disciples  and  dc- 
bver  k»  lectures,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens, 
waa  the  exception  only  of  two  or  three  visits  to  his 
i  m  Asia  Minor,  until  his  death,  B.C.  270.  The 
brought  him  to  his  death  wae  the  atone. 
He  was  ra  his  seventy-second  yesr  when  he  died,  and 

at  bad  then  been  settled  in  Athens  aa  a  teacher  for  36  \  crease  to  tbe  utmoat  hia  pleasures,  ano^djraimeh  to 


it  twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  gsrden.  ( Kid.  Leonti- 
um.)  An  inscription  over  tbe  gate  of  the  gsrden  told 
him  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes 
and  water  would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Senec.t 
Ep  ,  31) ;  and  such  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that 
one  of  his  principal  opponents,  Chrysippua,  endeavour- 
ed  to  account  for  it,  so  as  to  deny  him  any  merit,  by 
saying  that  he  was  without  passions.  (St oh.,  Serm., 
1 17.)  Epicurus  did  not  many,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  without  interruption. 
His  most  attached  friends  and  pupila  were  Hermachua 
of  Mytilene,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to  succeed 
him  ss  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  hooks  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  Polystnus. 
Epicurus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Chceredemus,  and 
Aristobulus,  also  followed  hia  philosophy,  as  also  one 
of  his  servants,  Mys,  whom  at  bis  death  he  made  free. 
Heiiidca  the  garden  in  Athens,  from  which  tbe  followers 
of  Epicurus,  in  succeeding  time,  csme  to  be  named 
the  philosophers  of  the  garden  (Jur.,  Sal.,  13,  122. — 
Id.,  14,  319),  Epicurus  possessed  a  bouse  in  Melite,  a 
village  near  Athens,  to  which  he  used  often  to  retire 
with  his  friends.  On  his  death  he  left  this  house,  to- 
gether with  the  garden,  to  Hermachus,  aa  head  of  the 
school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whosoever  might 
be  his  successor. — In  physics  Epicurus  trod  pretty 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Democritus ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  thst  he  was  accused  of  taking  his  atomic  cos- 
mology from  that  philosopher  without  acknowledg- 
ment. He  made  very  few.  and  these  unimportant,  alter- 
ations. (Cic  ,  de  Fin.,  1,6.)  According  to  Epicurus, 
as  also  to  Democritus  snd  Leucippus  before  him,  the 
universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vac- 
uum in  which  matter  exists  snd  moves;  snd  sll  matter, 
of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible 
particles  or  atoms,  which  sre  eternal.  These  atoms, 
moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  down- 
ward, and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  sre  found  in  the  world,  snd 
which  differ  in  kind  snd  shspe,  according  as  the  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  to  one  another.  It  ia 
clear  that,  in  this  system,  a  creator  is  dispensed  with  ; 
and  indeed  Epicurus,  here  sgain  following  Democritus, 
aet  about  to  prove,  in  an  d  prion  way,  that  thia  crea- 
tor could  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise 
out  of  nothing,  sny  more  thsn  it  could  utterly  perish 
snd  become  nothing.  The  atoms  hare  existed  always, 
snd  alwaya  will  exist ;  and  all  the  various  physical 
phenomena  sre  brought  shout,  from  time  to  time,  by 
their  various  motions — It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Ept 
curean  system  of  ethics.  Setting  out  from  the  two 
facta  that  man  is  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
that  he  seeks  the  one  and  avoids  the  other,  Epicurus 
propounded,  that  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  endeavour  to  in- 
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the  utmost  bis  pains ;  choosing  that  which  tend*  to 
pleasure  rather  thao  that  which  tends  to  pain,  and 
that  which  lends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  leaser 
pain  rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a 
lesser  pleasure  or  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  most  comprehensive  way,  as 
including  pleasure  and  pain  of  both  mind  and  body  ; 
and  he  esteemed  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind 
as  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  the  body.  Ma- 
king, then,  good  and  evil,  or  virtue  and  vice,  depend 
on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure  aud  diminish  pain, 
or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily  might  do,  at 
the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vices  to  be 
denounced.  And  when  be  got  thus  far,  even  bis  ad- 
versaries had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  strange 
that  they  sitould  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle, 
do  nutter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  principle  which  led  to  truth. — The 
period  in  which  Epicurus  opened  hia  school  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  In  the  room  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  nothing  now  remained  but  the  sub- 
tlety and  affectation  of  Stoicism,  the  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  indulgence 
taught  and  practised  by  the  followers  of  Ariatippus. 
The  luxurious  refinement  which  now  prevailed  in 
Athens,  while  it  rendered  every  rigid  Rcherne  of  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  all  grosMiess  of  manners,  unpopular, 
inclined  the  younger  citizens  to  listen  to  a  preceptor 
who  smoothed  the  stern  and  wrinkled  brow  of  philoo- 
ophy,  and,  under  the  notion  of  conducting  bis  follow- 
ers to  enjoyment  in  the  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  tbem 
onawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and  virtue. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  his  school.  It  cannot  bo  de- 
nied, however,  that,  from  the  time  when  this  philosopher 
appeared  to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  censure  bss  fallen  upon  his  memory  ;  so  that  the 
name  of  his  sect  baa  almost  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
for  everything  corrupt  in  principle  and  infa- 
>  in  character.  The  charges  brought  against  Epi- 
curus are,  that  he  superseded  all  religious  principles  by 
dismissing  the  gods  from  the  care  of  the  world  ;  thai 
if  he  acknowledged  their  existence,  it  was  only  in  con- 
formity to  popular  prejudice,  since,  according  to  his 
system,  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  material  atoms ; 
that  he  discovered  great  insolence  and  vanity  in  the 
disrespect  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  of  for- 
mer philosophers,  and  the  characters  and  persons  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  These  ac- 
cusations, too,  have  been  not  only  the  voice  of  common 
rumour,  but  more  or  leas  confirmed  by  men  distinguish- 
ed for  their  wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Galen,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers.  With 
respect  to  the  Brat  charge,  it  certainly  admits  of  no  ref- 
utation. The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature 
militated  directly  against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world ;  and 
hia  misconceptions  with  respect  to  mechanical  motion, 
end  the  nature  of  divine  happiness,  led  him  to  divest 
the  Deity  of  Mime  of  his  primary  attributes.  It  does 
not,  however,  sppear  that  he  entirely  denied  the  exiat- 
of  superior  powers.  Cicero  charges  him  with 
in  having  written  books  concerning  piety 
and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining 
that  the  gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  while  be  assert- 
ed that  they  had  no  concern  in  human  affairs.  That 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious.  But 
Epicurus  professed,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
ideas  of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  that  they  exist- 
ed ;  and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  idess, 
like  sll  other  ideas,  from  sensations,  be  imagined  that 
the  gods  were  beings  of  human  form,  hovering  about 
in  the  air,  and  made  known  to  men  by  the  customary 
emanations.  He  believed  that  these  gods  were  eternal, 
and  supremely  Happy,  living  in  a  state  of  quiet,  Bnd 
meddling  not  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.    He  con- 


tended that  they  were  to  1 

the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  they  coo 
do  men  either  good  or  harm.  (Cic  ,  N.  D.,  l.il  - 
Sencc.,deBemef.,A,  19.)— Our  chief  sources  of  inform 
lion  respecting  the  doctriues  of  Epicurus  sre,  the  IC 
book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  poem  of  Luc  red 
"  Dt  Rerum  NtUura."  Information  la  also  furnish 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  especially  the  "Dt  Fit 
fees"  and  the  "  De  Nature  Deorum ;"  by  those  of  Se 
eca,  and  by  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  entitled  **  Agan 
Colotes."  Epicurus,  secordmg  to  Diogenes  Leextu 
waa  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other  phik 
opher,  having  written  as  many  as  300  volumes,  in  i 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  studiously  avoided  makii 
quotations.  All  that  now  remains  of  his  works  are  t 
Letters  contained  in  the  10th  book  of  Diogenes  Lax 
lius,  and  parts  of  two  books  of  his  treatise  on  IS'atu 
(frrpi  ©i<»<jf),  which  were  discovered  at  Hercular 
um.  The  last  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1818,  t 
mg  edited  by  Oreili.  A  critical  edition  of  the  ti 
two  letters  was  given  by  Schneider,  at  Leipzig,  181 
— The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  00,  after  Hern 
chin,  by  Polystrslus  end  many  others,  concerni 
whom  nothing  is  known ;  and  the  doctrines  wbi 
Epicurus  had  taught  underwent  few  modifieettos 
When  introduced  among  the  Romans,  these  doctrini 
though  very  much  opposed  at  first,  were  yet  adopt 
by  many  distinguished  men,  as  Lucretius,  Auici 
Horace.  Under  the  emperors,  Pliny  the  Younger.  »• 
Luc  I  an  of  Sainosata,  were  Kpicureana.  (Enfield.  Hi. 
Pktl.,  vol.  1,  p.  445,  tcqq. — Encycl.  Um.  Knotei.,  vi 
9,  p  472  — Good's  Lucretnn,  P*oUgom.—Id.,  Book 
Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  46,  teqa.,  dec  ) 

Epidamkos,  a  city  of  lllyricura,  on  the  coast,  nor 
of  Apollonia.  Its  foundation  is  universally  awenbi 
to  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in  compliment  to  Cortot 
their  metropolis,  invited  a  citizen  of  that  town  to  bet 
their  new  colony.  (Thucyd.,  1,  24.)  But  we  are  n 
informed  what  circumstances  led  to  the  change  in  i 
name  from  Epulamnus  to  that  of  Dyrrachium,  i 
which  it  is  more  commonly  known  to  the  Latin  wniei 
Some  have  thought  that  Epidamnus  and  Dyrrsehiu 
were  two  different  towns,  the  letter  of  which  was  tl 
emporium  of  the  former.  Others  affirmed,  that  tl 
Romans,  considering  the  word  Kpidamnusto  be  ot  e* 
omen,  called  it  Dyrracbium  from  the  ruggedneseof  i 
situation.  (Appian.  B  C ,  2,  39  — Pomp  M tl ,  2. 
— Phn.,  H.  N.,  3,  23.)  It  is  pretty  evident,  howert 
that  the  word  Ar/fykij  tov  ol"  Creek,  and  not  of  Lat 
origin,  for  we  find  it  used  by  the  poet  Eophorton  of  Cbt 
cis  in  a  verse  preserved  by  Stephanos  of  Byzenuum, 
v.  Ai'tyaxiov-  The  fact  seems  <o  be,  that  the  founde 
of  Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrachiurn  or  Dy 
rbachiem  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on  whit 
they  built  their  town.  Strabo  (316)  certainly  sppln 
this  appellation  to  the  Chersonese,  as  does  the  p» 
Alexander  cited  by  Stephanus,  a.  V.  AvftWt^iov,  ai 
this,  in  time,  may  nave  usurped  the  place  of  the  form* 
name.  It  is  probsble,  also,  that  the  town  called  Dy 
rachiura  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  anciei 
Epidamnus;  indeed,  this  is  plainly  asserted  by  Pa 
sanies  (6, 10).  Eusebius  refers  the  foundation  of  Ea 
damnus  to  the  second  year  of  the  38th  Olympiad.  • 
about  625  B.C.  Perimider  was  then  tyrant  of  Connt 
and  nearly  at  the  same  period  Cyrene  was  founded  t 
Bsttus.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hadnaiic,  in 
situation  most  advantageous  for  commerce,  which  wi 
also  favoured  by  its  relations  with  Corcyra  and  Corint 
Epidamnus  early  attained  to  a  considerable  degrre 
opulence  and  power.  It  possessed  a  treasury  at  Olya 
pis  (Peusan.,  6. 19),  and  its  citizens  vied  with  thai 
of  the  most  celebrated  elates  of  Greece  in  wealth  it 
accomplishments.  {Htrodot.,  6,  127.)  And  thooj 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had  <*% 
prompted  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  rising  coi 
ny,  it  successfully  withstood  ail  their  attacks  um 
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i  tad  fiction,  that  bane  of  the 

retailed  upon  the  city  their  attendant  evils,  and  no  im- 
pure! iu  strength  that  it  was  forced  to  aeek  from  the 
Corcymns  that  aid  against  foreign  as  well  as  domes- 
Be  enemies  which  its  necessities  required.  The  re- 
ft*! of  Corcyra  compelled  the  Epidamniana  to  apply 
k  Corinth,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportunity  of  in- 
ectsing  its  influence  at  (fee  expense  of  that  of  Corcyra. 
A  Conmbian  force,  together  with  a  fresh  supply  of  col- 
aust*.  was  accordingly  despatched  by  land  to  the  aid 
if  Epidtmnos,  and  contributed  greatly  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity.  The  Corcyreans,  however,  who 
•ere  an  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Corinthians,  could 
set  brook  this  interference  in  the  affair*  of  their  colony ; 
rhertbo  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  on  ita  arrival  at  Epi- 
,  summoned  that  town  to  receive  back  those 
banished,  and  to  send  away  the 
l'9rv.thian  reinforcement.  On  the  rejection  of  this 
pco»il  by  the  Epidamniana,  the  Corcyreans*  in  con- 
jasruon  with  the  neighbouring  Illyrians,  besieged  the 
nan,  sod,  after  some  days,  compelled  it  to  surrender. 
Tsex  are  the  events  which  Thucydides  has  related  at 
Starth,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin 
sf  the  PeSoponnesian  war.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
fartmsej  of  Eptdamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest 
h  i he  Romans.  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics  (5,  1),  no- 
tes t  change  which  took  place  in  its  constitution, 
fata  the  government  of  magistrates  called  phylarchs  to 
that  cf  t  senate.  The  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
whrh  wm  once  virtuous  and  just,  was  also  impaired 
ky  kMon  and  vice,  if  we  mav  credit  Plautos,  who 
paom  them  in  his  Mensschmi.  (Act.  2,  Sc.  I.) 
Thtt  V  etitfs  was  particularly  worshipped  here  we  learn 
6aa  Catullus  (36,  11).  —  Dyrrachium  became  the 
atre  of  the  contest  between  Cssaar  and  Pompcy. 
The  Utter  general,  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Italy  by  his  enterprising  adversary,  retired  to 
Dymehum  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyna,  and  hav- 
'■-I  <  .fteil  all  his  forces  round  that  city,  dcter- 
■**d  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy.  Ca;sar 
s»n  followed  him  thither,  having  formed  the  bold  de- 
•tjn  uf  blockading  bis  adversary  in  his  intrenched 
asp  dose  to  the  town.  This  led  to  a  series  of  op- 
•sums.  which  are  detailed  at  length  by  Cesar  him- 
ail ,  the  success  of  which  continued  doubtful  until 
faapry  st  length  forced  his  enemy  to  retire,  and  was 
Aes  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  into  Thessaly. 
Mm  B  C,  3,  41,  aeaq.—Appxan,  B.  C,  2,  40.) 
It  aidmoo  to  the  strength  of  its  situation,  Dyrrachium 
sat  of  importance  to  the  Romans  from  its  vicinity  to 
Bundarom.  Cicero  landed  there  on  his  banishment 
fen  Italy,  and  speaks  of  the  kindness  he  experienced 
aaa  the  inhabitants  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  14,  1  )  We 
ham,  indeed,  from  jElitn  ( V.  H,  13,  16),  that  the 
ass  of  this  city  were  particularly  favour  a  Mo  to  stran- 
gers D-.o  Cassius  observes,  that  Dyrrachium  sided 
■ah  Antony  during  the  last  civil  wars  of  the  republic ; 
oi  thence  it  was  that  Augustus,  after  bis  victory,  re- 
»»ded  hu  soldiers  with  estates  in  ita  territory.  The 
Byur.tme  h.storiana  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  con- 
■dmble  place  in  their  lime.  (Ann.  Comncn  I,  41. 
-CrtVn  ,  Basil.  Imp.,  p.  703.— Niceph.,  Calliat., 
ft,  I)  But  it  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
•fas  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity  to  some 
asnbes.  Iu  modern  name  is  Durazzo.  {Cramer'*: 
iaocat  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  49,  aeqq  ) 
EttBiOKia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of  jEs- 


urics,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Golf,  opposite  the  island  of  <Egina.  Ita  ter- 
nary extended  along  the  coast  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
■aiu,  while  towards  the  land  it  was  encircled  by  lofty 
**.ru  n«,  which  contributed  to  Us  security.  (Stra- 
*3<4  )  The  more  ancient  appellation  of  this  city 
Us  founders  having  been  Can  ana,  as 
who  were  afterward  joined  by  an 
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Ionian  colony  from  Attica  {up  Strab.,  I.  c).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Hcraclidas  and  Dorians,  Epidaurus  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  and  received  a  colony  from  Ar- 
gos  under  Dciphontes.  (Pauaan.,  2, 34.)  It  afterward 
contributed,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  (1,  146,  and  7, 
99),  to  the  foundation  of  several  Dorian  citiea  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  constitution  of  Epidaurus  waa  originally 
monarchical ,  in  the  tune  of  Periatidcr  of  Corinth,  hia 
father-in-law,  Procles,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  {He- 
rod., 3,  53.)  Afterward  the  government  was  aristo- 
cratica! ;  the  chief  magistrates  being  called  Artyna  or 
Arty  in.  as  at  Argos  (Thucyd.,  5,  47),  and  being  the 
presidents  of  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  common  people  were  termed  Kontpcdca  (Kovi- 
Todrr)  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural 
pursuits.  (Plut.,  Quceat.  Gr.,  1.)  Epidaurus  was  the 
mother-city  of  .Ejnna  and  Coa,  the  former  of  which 
was  once  dependant  upon  it ;  afterward,  however,  the 
/Lginetae  emancipated  themselves  from  this  state  of 
vassalage,  and,  by  means  of  their  navy,  did  much  in- 
ury  to  the  Epidaurian  territory.  (Herod.,  6,  83.)  The 
pidaunans  sent  ten  ships  to  Salamia,  and  800  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  to  Plata*.  (Herodot.,  8, 1,  and  9, 102.) 
They  were  the  atliea  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  (Thucyd.,  1,  105,  and  2,  56),  and  successfully 
resisted  the  Argivee,  who  besieged  their  city  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis.  (Thucyd.,  5,  63,  aeqq.)  Du- 
ring the  Bceotian  war  they  were  still  in  alliance  with 
Lacedsmon  (A'cn.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4,  2,  16. — Id.,  7,  2,  2), 
but  in  the  time  of  Aralus  wc  find  them  united  with 
the  Achsan  league.  (Polyb.,  2, 5. )  Epidaurua  waa  still 
a  flourishing  city  when  Paulua  ^Emiliua  made  the  tour 
of  Greece  (Lri».,  46,  28  — Polyb.,  SO,  15,  1) ;  and  P»u- 
sanias  informs  us,  that  many  of  its  buildings  were  in 
good  preservation  when  he  visited  Argolis.  more  than 
three  centuries  later. — Epidaurus  was  tamed  for  having 
been,  in  the  mythological  legends  of  Greece,  the  natal 
place  of  iEsculapius ;  and  it  derived  its  greatest  ce- 
lebrity from  a  neighbouring  temple  to  that  god,  which 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  needed  his  assistance.  The 
temple  of  .Esculapius  was  situate  at  the  upper  end  oi 
a  valley,  about  five  miles  from  the  cjty.  Iu  293  B.C., 
it  waa  so  celebrated  that,  during  a  peatilence  at  Rome, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  this  city  to  implore  ihe  aid 
of  the  Epidaurian  god.  (Lie .,  10,  47.)  The  temple 
was  always  crowded  with  invalida,  and  the  priests,  who 
were  also  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its  reputa- 
tion, for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  describing 
the  cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  Thia  sacred  edifice  had  been  raised  on  the 
spot  where  JSeculapius  waa  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  and  educated.  It  was  once  richly  decorated  with 
offerings,  but  these  had  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
either  by  open  theft  or  secret  plunder.  The  greatest 
depredator  was  Sylla,  who  appropriated  the  wealth  de- 
posited in  this  shrine  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  army  in  the  war  against  Mithradates, 
(Plut.,  Vit.  SyU.—Diod.  Sic,  Excerpt.,  406.)— Chan- 
dler states,  that  the  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  now 
called  Eptthauro ;  but  the  traces  are  indistinct,  and  it 
has  probably  long  been  deserted.  (Travels,  vol.  2, p. 
272.)  Dodwell  observed  "  several  masses  of  ruin  at 
the  foot  of  a  promontory,  which  are  covered  by  the 
sea ;  also  6ome  Done  remains  and  Roman  fragments, 
on  that  aide  which  la  towards*  the  plain."  (Claaa. 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  263.)  The  ruina  of  the  temple  r f 
iEaculapiua  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  now  called  G«- 
rao,  probably  a  corruption  of  Hieron.  Near  the  tem- 
ple waa  a  remarkably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly- 
clitua.  (Pauaan.,  2,  27,  5.)  Thia  is  now  in  bettet 
preservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  Greece,  except 
that  at  Trametzua,  near  Ioannina,  and  waa  capable  oi 
containing  12,000  spectators.  (Leakc'a  Morea,  vol. 
2,  n.  423.— Cramer'a  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  270.) 
— II.  A  town  of  Laconia,  aurnamed  I.unera,  on  the 
I  eastern  coast,  about  200  stadia  from  Epulelium.  It 
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hid  been  founded  by  the  Argrvee,  to  whom,  indeed, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  whole  of  this  coast,  as  far 
as  the  Malean  promontory,  once  belonged.  Apollo* 
dorus  (ap.  Slrab  ,  368)  pretended,  that  Lunera  was 
only  a  contraction  for  Limenera,  by  which  allusion  was 
made  to  the  convenience  of  the  harbour.  The  town 
was  situate  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
.Esculapiue.  The  rums  of  Epidaurus  Limera  are  to 
be  seen  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Moncm- 
basia.  (Ihn.  of  Morea,p.  235. )  Its  site  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Potato  Etnbasia.  (Cramer' t  Ancient 
Greece,  vol  3,  p.  201.)— III.  A  maritime  city  of  Illy- 
ha,  south  of  the  river  Naro.  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
the  Arbona  of  Polybiua  (3,  11.— Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  350). 

EpidIum,  I.  one  of  the  Ebudsi  Insula,  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Ila.  ( Geogr  , 
vol.  2,  p.  231.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Caledonia,  cor- 
responding to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cantyre.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  204.) 

Epigoni  ('Einyovot,  descendants),  the  sons  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  (Vid.  Polynicea.)  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is 
famous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  those  who  bad  perished 
in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
fathers.  The  god,  when  consulted,  promised  them  vic- 
tory, if  led  by  Alcmaon,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Alc- 
ma'on  accordingly  took  the  command.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  given  by  Pausanias  (9,  9,  2),  makes 
Thersander,  son  of  Polynicea,  to  have  been  at  the  bead 
of  the  expedition.  The  other  leaders  were  Amphilo- 
chus,  brother  of  Alcmeon;  iCgialeue,  son  of  Adrae- 
tus ;  Diomedes,  of  Tydeus ;  Promachus,  of  Part  be- 
no  p»  us  ;  Slhenelus,  of  Capaneus  ;  and  Eurypylus,  of 
Mecisteus.  The  Argivea  were  assisted  by  the  Mes- 
senisns.  Arcadians,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians.  The 
Thebans  obtained  aid  from  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  invaders  ravaged  the  villages  about  Thebes.  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Laodamaa,  the  son  of  Eteocles, 
slew  iEgialcus,  and  fell  himself  by  the  spear  of  Alo 
ms-on.  The  Thebsns  then  fled  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Tiresias,  they  secretly  left  their  city,  which  was  en- 
tered snd  plundered  by  the  Argivea,  and  Thersander 
was  placed  on  the  throne. — With  the  exception  of  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
nothing;  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  war  of  the  Argivea  against  Thebes, 
since  many  of  the  principal  heroes  of  Greece,  particu- 
larly Diomede  and  Slhenelus,  were  themselves  among 
the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before 
them,  a  bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same 
spot,  in  a  contest  which,  although  unattended  with 
victory,  was  still  far  from  inglorious.  Hence,  also,  re- 
puted Homeric  poems  on  the  subject  of  this  war  were 
extant,  which  perhaps  really  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Homeric  time  and  school.  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in 
the  other  poems  of  the  cycle,  the  name  of  one,  or 
those  of  several  later  poets,  placed  in  connexion  with 
these  compositions,  but  they  are  either  attributed  to 
Homer,  as  the  earlier  Greeks  in  general  appear  to  have 
done ;  or  if  the  authorship  of  Homer  is  doubted,  they 
are  usually  attributed  to  no  author  at  all.  Thus  the 
second  part  of  the  Tbebaia,  which  related  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Epigoni,  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (9, 
9,  2),  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer.  The  true  reading 
in  Pausanias,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  is  un- 
doubtedly KaXAtvoc,  and  neither  KaZaivoe  (more  cor- 
rectly KuXoivof ),  aa  the  common  text  has  it,  nor  KaA- 
Hpaxoc,  as  Ruhnken  conjectures  (ad  Calltnu,  vol.  1, 
p.  439,  td.  Ernest. ).  This  ancient  elegiac  poet,  there- 
fore, about  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  quoted  the  Thebaid 
aa  Homeric.  The  Epigoni  was  still  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Homer  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  32. — 
Midler,  Hut.  Ut.  Gr.,  p.  70,  aeq.). 
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EmmknTdss,  a  Cretan,  contemporary  with  Solan, 
born  in  the  year  669  B.C.,  at  Phastus,  in  the  island  of 
Crete,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  at  Census 
according  to  others.    Many  marvellous  talcs  art  ie- 
lated  of  bun.    It  is  said,  that  going,  by  bia  father's 
order,  in  search  of  a  sheep,  be  laid  himself  down  u  a 
cave,  where  be  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  fifty  years. 
He  then  made  bis  appearance  among  his  feltow-citi- 
xens  with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural  history  which  then 
appeared  more  than  human.    Another  idle  story  toid 
of  this  Cretan  is,  that  he  had  a  power  of  aeoduig  bis 
soul  out  of  his  body  and  recalling  it  at  pleasure.  It  is 
added,  that  lie  had  familiar  intercourse  with  the  goc», 
and  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy.    The  event  of 
bis  life  for  which  be  is  beat  known,  was  his  visit  u 
Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  is 
pave  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon  by  purifica- 
tions and  propitiatory  sacrifices.    These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  allay 
the  feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  prevailed  then ; 
snd,  although  what  be  enjoined  was  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  (for  instance,  tbo  sacrifice  of  a  human  vic- 
tim, the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  the  Eumeoidc*, 
and  of  two  slurs  to  Hybris  and  Anaideia,  the  two  e*J 
powers  which  were  exerting  their  influence  on  tlx 
Athenians),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  object 
was  political,  and  that  Solon's  constitution  would  hardly 
have  been  accepted,  had  it  not  been  recommended  and 
sanctioned  by  some  person,  who,  like  Epunemdea, 
claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the  venerationdut  to 
a  superior  being.    The  Athenians  wished  to  rewird 
Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  but  be 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  denud- 
ed a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  a  decree  o( 
perpetual  friendship  between  Athens  and  his  native 
city.— We  probably  owe  moat  of  the  wonderful  tales, 
relative  to  Epimeuides,  to  the  Cretans,  who  were,  to 
a  proverb,  famoua  for  their  powers  of  invention.  All 
thnt  is  credible  concerning  him  is,  that  be  was  a  nun 
of  superior  talents,  wbo  pretended  to  have  iniercoorM 
with  the  gods;  add,  to  support  his  pretcuswns,  li«d 
in  retirement  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  tU 
earth,  and  practised  various  arts  of  imposture.  Per- 
haps, in  his  hours  of  pretended  inspiration,  be  h»d  the 
art  of  appearing  totally  insensible  and  entranced,  which 
would  easily  be  mistaken,  by  ignorant  spectators,  tot 
a  power  of  dismissing  and  recalling  his  spirit  Epi- 
menides is  said  to  have  bved,  after  bia  return  to  Crew, 
to  the  age  of  167  years.    Divine  honours  were  pai*i 
him  after  his  death  by  the  superstitious  Cretans  Ho 
has  no  other  claims  to  be  mentioned  among  philo»o- 
pbers,  except  that  he  composed  a  tbeogony,  and  otkr 
poems  concerning  religious  mysteries.    He  wrote  a;»c 
a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  other  work*, 
which  are  entirely  lost.    His  treatise  on  oracles  and 
responses,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  is  said  to  bin 
been  the  work  from  which-St.  Paul  quotes  in  the  epis- 
tle to  Titus  (I,    13.— Consult  Heinruh.  Epivuni^i 
ana  Kreta,  Leipz.,  1801—  Eneyd.  Ut.  KnavL.  vol 
9,  p.  476  —7W.  Laert.,  1,  109.— Vol  Mas,S.  13 
—PUn.,  7,  52.— Arutot.,  Rkct.,  3,  9.— Enjidf*  Hit 
toryof  Philosophy,  vol.  1.  p.  132,  teaa  ) 

EpiMiTKios,  a  son  of  lapetua  and  Clymena,  ow 
of  the  Oceanidaa.  He  inconsiderately  married  Pan 
dora,  by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion 
The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will  be  found  uti 
der  the  article  Pandora. 

Epimbtmis,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrhe,  the  daughu 
of  Epimetheus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  390.) 

Epiphaux*.  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia  Csmpeetne,  soul 
east  of  Anazarbus,  and  situate  on  the  small  nver  Ca 
sos,  near  the  range  of  Mount  Amanua.  Jt  is  no 
Surfendkar.  (PUn.,  6,  27.)— H.  A  city  of  Syria,  c 
the  Orontos,  below  A  pamea.  Ita  Oriental  and  true  nan 
was  Hamath,  and  it  was  reckoned  by  the  people  of  ti 
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Eut  one  of  the  most  msgnincent  cities  in  the  world, 
bating  been  founded,  as  they  imagined,  by  Hamath, 
one  of  lite  sons  of  Canaan.  Allusion  is  frequently 
siide  to  Hamath  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Compare 
Genesis,  ltf,  18  —2  Samuel,  8,  9  —2  Kings,  48,  34. 
—JerewL,  49,  23. — Ahum,  6,2.)  Its  nsroe  was  cban- 
i  ted  to  Epiphane*,  in  honour  of  Antiocbus  Epiphanes. 
It  is  now  Hamd,  and  was  in  modern  times  the  seat  of 
to  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  the  geographer  Abulfeda 
belonged.  (Abul/tda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  108.— Pococke, 
rol  t,  p.  210  —Manntrt,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  461  ) 

Ehphanks  (illustnuiis),  I.  a  aurname  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  Km*  of  Syru.-II.  A  aurname  of  Ptolemy  V., 
King  of  Egypt. 

EriNUKios,  a  bishop  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
fourth  century.  He  waa  born  of  Jewish  parents,  at  a 
Tillage  called  Bessnducan,  near  Elcotberopolis,  in  Pal- 
estine, about  A.D.  320,  and  appeara  to  have  boen  edu- 
cated in  Egypt,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Gnostics.  At  length  he  left  those  heretics,  and,  be- 
coming an  ascetic,  returned  to  Palestine  and  adopted 
the  discipline  of  St.  Hilarion.tbe  founder  of  monachism 
n  that  country.  Epiphamua  erected  a  monaatery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  over  which  he  presided  till  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamia  in  367.  Here  be  remain- 
ed about  36  years,  and  composed  most  of  his  writings. 
In  391  he  commenced  a  controversy  with  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  relative  to  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the 
learned  and  laborious  Origen,  against  which  he  wrote 
and  preached  with  implacable  bitterness.  John  fa- 
roared  Ongen's  views,  but  Epiphanius  found  in  The- 
ophilua,  the  violent  bishop  of  Alexandres,  a  worthy 
coadjutor,  who,  in  399,  conveued  a  council,  and  con- 
demned all  the  works  of  Origen.  Epiphauius  himself 
then  called  a  council  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  401,  and  reit- 
tms  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote  to  St. 


atom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
i  to  do  the  same.  On  finding  thia  prelate  disin- 
I  to  sanction  his  violent  proceedings,  he  forthwith 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  bishops  of  that  diocese  to  join  in  executing  the  de- 
crees which  his  Cyprisn  council  had  issued  ;  but,  hav- 
ing entered  a  church  in  the  city  in  order  to  repeat  his 
anathemas,  he  was  forewarned  by  Chrysostom  of  the 
illegality  of  his  conduct,  and  waa  obliged  to  desist. 
Exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  he  applied  to  the 
unpenal  court  for  assistance,  where  he  soon  embroiled 
himself  with  the  Empress  Eudoxia  ;  for,  on  the  occa- 
t-OD  of  ber  asking  him  to  pray  for  the  young  Theodo- 
nua,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  he  replied  that  her  son 
not  die,  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the 
i  of  Ongen.  To  this  presumptuous  message 
tne  empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  life 
wa<  not  in  the  power  of  Epiphanius,  whose  prayers 
were  unable  to  save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who 
had  recently  died.  After  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gratify  his  sectarien  animosity,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Cypru*  ;  but  he  died  at  sea  on  the  passage,  A.D. 
403.  The  principal  works  of  Epiphanius  arc,  I.  11a- 
raptor,  or  a  Treatise  on  Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects 
f oipiffeif ).    This  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings 


It  treats  of  eighty  sects,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
part  of  the  4th  century.  2.  'AvaKtctakaluotc, 
Epitome  of  the  Panarion.    3.  'kyuvpurov,  or 


a  Discourse  on  the  Faith,  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Resurrection,  dec.  4.  A  treatise  on  the 
toeient  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  Jews. — 
Epiphanius  was  an  austere  snd  superstitious  ascetic, 
lad,  as  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  resorts  to  very 
hiss  arguments  for  the  refutation  of  heretics.  That 
fes  inaccuracy  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious 
ual.  is  apparent  from  his  numerous  mistakes  in  irn- 
panant  historical  facts,  and  his  relisnce  on  any  falae 
and  foolish  reports  Jerome,  however,  admirea  Epi- 
phaaiua  for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Synac.  Egy  ptian, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  accordingly  styles  him 


"  Pentaglottus"  (TltvTuyXurroc),  or  the  Five-tongues}* 
But  Scaliger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  comn.it- 
led  the  greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  fslsehovJs, 
and  knew  next  to  nothing  about  cither  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  Still  his  writings  are  of  great  value,  aa  con- 
taining numerous  citations  from  curious  worka  which 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Petavius,  Pant,  2  vols,  fol  ,  1622,  and  Col., 
1682.  (Du  Pm,  BM.  Eccl.,  vol.  2.— Cape's  Lu. 
Hist. — Bayle,  Diet.,  a.  p. — Clarke  a  Succession  of  Sa- 
cred Literature. — Encyc.  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  9,  p. 
477.) 

Epip6i.jb,  a  piece  of  elevated  and  broken  ground, 
sloping  down  towards  the  city  of  Syracuse,  but  pre- 
cipitous on  the  other  side.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  overlooking  Syracuse.  Hence 
Thucydides  (6, 96)  remarks,  uvofiuarai  viro  ruv  £vp- 
eucwoiuv,  did.  rd  intno/\fi(  row  uXXov  thai,  'Enwo- 
Xai.  (Consult  G'dUtr,  it  SUu  el  Origin*  Syracus- 
arum,  p.  53,  seqq.) 

Epirus,  a  country  to  the  west  of  Thessaly,  lying 
along  the  H Adriatic.  The  Greek  term  f/ncipoc,  which 
answers  to  the  English  word  mainland,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  that  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Greece  which  is  situated  between  the 
chain  of  Pindus  and  the  Ionian  Gulf,  and  between  the 
Ceraunian  Mountains  and  the  river  Acheloiis  ;  thia 
name  being  probably  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
large,  populous,  and  wealthy  ialand  of  Corcyra,  which 
lay  opposite  to  the  coast,  It  appears  that,  in  very 
ancient  times,  Acamania  was  also  included  in  the  term, 
snd  in  that  case  the  name  must  have  been  used  in 
apposition  to  all  the  islsnds  lying  along  the  coast. 
(Strab.,  453  —  Horn.,  Od.,  14,  100.)  The  ancient 
geography  of  Epirus  was  attended  with  great  difhcultiee 
even  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The  country  had  not  then 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
Paulus  iEmilius  in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  150,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants (Polyb.,  ap.  Strab.,  p.  322. —  la  v ,  45,  34.— 
Plut ,  Fit.  Paul.  JEmtl ,  c.  29.)  After  this  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
desolation,  and,  where  there  were  any  inhabitants,  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  {Strab., 
327.) — The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  consid- 
ered Hellenic.  The  population  in  eBrly  times  had 
been  Pclasgic.  (SrraA.,  221.)— The  oracle  at  Dodon* 
was  always  called  Pelaagic,  snd  many  names  of  places 
in  Epirua  were  also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of 
the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  (Niebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  34.)  But  irruptions  of  1 11  v  nans  had  barba- 
rized the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he  refers  rather  to 
its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated  seat  ol 
the  Pelasgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  history.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair, 
in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the  Epirotee 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illyrian 
race.  (Strab.,  327  )  Theopoinpus  (op  Strab.,  323) 
divided  the  inbabilanta  of  Epirus  into  fourteen  differ- 
ent tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Cba- 
onians  and  Molossiaus,  who  successively  maintained 
a  preponderance  in  thia  country.  The  Molossiana 
clsimed  descent  from  Molossus,  son  of  Neoptolemos 
and  Andromache.  Tradition  reported,  that  the  son  of 
Achilles,  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus,  as  he  ia  also  called, 
having  crossed  from  Thessaly  into  Epirua  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  to  settle  in  the  latter  country,  where, 
having  subjugated  a  considerable  extent  of  territory* 
he  transmitted  his  newly-formed  kingdom  to  Molossue, 
bis  son  by  Andromache,  from  whom  his  subjects  de- 
rived the  name  of  MoloaaL  (Pind.,  Nem.,  7,  56.) 
Scymnus  of  Chios  conceives  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Neoptolemus  (v.  446).  The  history  of  Motossia 
ia  involved  in  great  obscurity  untU  the  peuod  of  *• 
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Persian  invasion,  when  the  name  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossi,  Occam  from  the  circumstance  of  hit  hay- 
ing generously  afforded  shelter  to  Tbemiatocles  when 
in  exile  and  pursued  by  his  enemies,  although  the  in- 
fluence of  that  celebrated  statesman  had  previously 
been  exerted  against  him  in  some  negotiations  which 
he  had  carried  on  at  Athens.  The  details  of  this  in- 
teresting anecdote,  as  they  are  furnished  by  Thocyd- 
idee,  serve  to  prove  the  weakness  as  well  as  poverty 
of  the  Molossian  chiefs  compared  with  the  leading 
powers  of  Greece  at  that  time.  {Tkucyd.,  1,  136.) 
Admetus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tharypas  or  Tha- 
rymbas,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  minor  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  when  we 
find  his  subjects  aaaiating  the  Ambraciota  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Acarnania.  Thucydidea,  on  that  occasion, 
reports,  that  Sabylinthas,  prince  of  Atintania,  was 
guardian  to  Tharybaa  (2,  80).  Tharybas  is  represent- 
ed by  Plutarch  (Vtt.  Pyrrk)  as  a  wise  and  able  mon- 
arch, and  as  encouraging  science  and  literature.  His 
■accessor  is  not  known ;  but  some  years  after  we  hear 
of  a  prince  called  Alcetas,  who  waa  dethroned  by  his 
subjects,  but  restored  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(DiOd.  Sic.,  15,  IZ.—Pausan.,  1,  11.)  Neoptolemus, 
his  son,  reigned  but  for  a  short  time,  ana  left  the 
crown  to  his  brother  Arybas,  together  with  the  care  of 
his  children.  Alexander,  the  eldest  of  these,  succeed- 
ed his  uncle,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Epirua 
who  raised  the  character  and  fame  of  that  country 
among  foreign  nations  by  his  talents  and  valour.  His 
sister  Olympias  had  been  married  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Epirua ;  and 
the  friendship  thus  cemented  between  the  two  tnon- 
archs  was  still  farther  strengthened  by  the  union  of 
Alexander  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip. 
It  was  during  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  at 
Edessa  that  the  King  of  Macedon  was  assassinated. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
prince,  desirous  of  conquest  and  renown  ;  and,  though 
xvo  have  no  certain  information  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  his  reign,  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  he  united  the  Chaomans,  Thcsprotians, 
and  other  Epirotic  clans,  together  with  the  Molosaians, 
under  his  away ;  aa  we  find  the  title  of  King  of  Epirua 
first  asaumed  by  him.  {Died.  Sic,  16,  72. — Strabo, 
380.)  Having  been  applied  to  by  the  Tarentinea  to 
aid  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucani  and  Brutii, 
be  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
fame  and  enlarging  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
crossed  Over  into  Italy  with  a  considerable  force,  and, 
had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  the  Tarentinea 
and  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Gnrcia,  the  barba- 
rians, after  being  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
mast  have  been  conquered.  But  Alexander,  being  left 
to  his  own  resources  and  exertions,  was  at  length  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  slain  near  the  fated  walls 
of  Psndosia,  in  the  Brutian  territory.  (Lie.,  8,  24. — 
Strabo,  256.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  crown 
devolved  on  his  cousin  uEacides,  the  son  of  Arybas 
the  former  king,  of  whom  little  is  known,  except  that, 
having  raised  an  army  to  assist  Olympias  against  Cas- 
sander,  his  soldiers  mutinied  and  deposed  him';  not 
long  after,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  reinstated. 
'Diod.  Sic  ,  19,  36 )  His  brother  Alcetas,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  waa  engaged  in  a  war  with  Casssnder, 
which  proved  nnfortanate  ;  for,  being  defeated,  his  do- 
minions were  overrun  by  the  forces  of  his  victorious  en- 
emy, and  he  himself  was  put  to  death  by  his  rebellious 
subjects.  (Died.  Sic.,  19,  36  )  The  name  of  Pyrrhua, 
who  now  ascended  the  throne,  aheda  a  lustre  on  the  an- 
nals of  Epirus,  and  givea  to  its  history  an  importance 
it  never  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  (Fid.  Pyr- 
rhua.) Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Pyrrhus,  succeed- 
ed his  father,  whom  he  sought  to  emulate  by  attempting 
afresh  the  conquest  of  Macedon.  On  this  occasion  An- 
l  was  again  vanquished  and  driven  from 
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hie  dominions.  Bat  Demetrioe,  his  too,  nsvaig  nixd 
another  army,  attacked  Alexander,  and  presently  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  the  Macedonian  territory.  (Jtt- 
tin,  26,  3. — Frtmtin.,  Sir  at.,  3.)  At  the  expiralies  of 
two  other  insignificant  reigns,  the  royal  line  of  the 
.Eacidaj  becoming  extinct,  the  Epirota  determined  to 
adopt  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  pre-  ' 
vailed  until  the  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus  n 
the  last  Macedonian  war,  they  became  the  object*  of 
the  bitterest  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  treated 
this  unfortunate  nation,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  unexampled  and  detestable  severity.  Epiroi, 
having  lost  its  independence,  was  thenceforth  anncicd 
as  a  province  to  the  Roman  empire — We  may  cobmcci 
Epirus  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ulyna  and  p*r.  of 
Macedonia,  from  the  Acroceraanian  mountains  to  the 
central  chain  of  Pindos.  In  this  direction  the  n«f 
Aous  would  be  the  natural  line  of  separation  between 
these  two  countries.  The  Peravssi  and  Tytnposi, 
who  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  that  river,  bring 
generally  looked  upon  as  Epirotic  tribes,  while  the 
Orestas  and  Elymiotae,  contiguous  to  them  on  the 
north,  were  certainly  included  within  the  limits  of 
Macedonia.  On  the  aide  of  Tbessaly,  Pindut  fcrrtJ 
another  natural  barrier,  as  far  aa  the  source  of  the  n« 
Arachthaa,  which  served  to  part  the  Cassopsi  and  ott- 
er Molossian  clana  from  the  coon  try  of  the  Athanurei 
But  as  the  republic' of  Ambracia,  which  occupied  both 
banks  of  this  river  near  its  entrance  into  the  Ambn- 
cian  gulf,  became  a  portion  of  Epirus  after  it  ceiiei 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  existence,  we  must  remote 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  province  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Argos  and  the  territory  of  the  Amphilocbunt. 
Epirus,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  monntufi- 
ous,  was  esteemed  a  rich  and  fertile  country  lu 
pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,  and  horse*  un- 
rivalled for  their  speed.  It  was  also  famous  for  i 
large  breed  of  dogs,  thence  called  Molossi ;  and  mod- 
ern travellers  have  noticed  the  sixe  and  ferocity  of 
these  doga  at  the  present  day.  Epirua  corresponds  to 
the  Lower  Albania  of  modern  times  The  fettl- 
ing is  the  account  given  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
country  by  Malte-Brun.  M  The  climate  of  Lower  Al- 
bania is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ;  the  spring  does  not 
set  in  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  beat  of  sim- 
mer is  oppressive  in  July  and  August :  in  these  mortb« 
many  streams  and  riven  are  drained,  the  grass  vA 
plants  are  withered.  The  vintage  begins  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  heavy  rains  daring  December  are  w 
cecded  in  January  by  some  days  of  frosty  weather 
(PouquevilU,  vol.  2,  p.  283,  staq.)  The  oak-tree*, 
and  there  is  almost  every  kind  of  them,  arrive  at  peat 
perfection :  the  plane,  the  cypress,  and  rnanniferooj 
aah  appear  near  the  seacoast,  beside  the  laurel  sod 
the  lentisk ;  hut  the  foreata  on  Ptndua  consist  duecr 
of  cedars,  pine,  larch,  and  chestnut-trees.  (PauautnSt, 
vol.  2,  p.  186  and  274  —Id,  vol.  4.  p.  412 )  Murf 
of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  ateril ;  such  as  we  suf- 
ficiently watered  are  verdant,  or  covered  with  the  wild 
vine  and  thick  groups  of  elders ;  in  spring  their  iide* 
are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  violet,  the  narcissus,  awl 
hyacinth  appear  in  the  aame  profusion  as  in  the  oidd 
districts  of  Italy.  The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  ind 
silk  ;  bat  the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  dors  not 
yield  an  abundant  harvest ;  the  Amphhochtan  peach,  the 
Arta  not,  and  the  quince,  grow  in  a  wild  atate  in  .be 
woods  and  uncultivated  land.  Epirus  was  ones  fa- 
mous for  its  oxen  ;  the  breed  was  improved  by  Kmg 
Pyrrhus  (Plin.,  7,  U.—Arutot.,  Hist.  An.  3.  16): 
it  has  now  degenerated  ;  tbey  are  small,  stnnted, 
ill-shaped  The  horses  of  the  aame  country  are  still 
excellent."  {Maltc-Bntn,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
Am.  erf.) 

EpoRKnoRix,  I.  a  leading  chieftain  among  the *J» 
in  Gaul    He  commanded  the  forces  of  his  cosoiry- 
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s~r.  ic  tW  war  with  the  Sequent,  Won  Caesar  *  ar 

bt(J  u  GauL  (0.  7,  67.)  He  afterward  went 
o»er  to  the  aide  of  V ere  ingetorix,  to  the  great  insur- 
action  agawat  the  Roman  power,  but  was  taken  pris- 
aatt  by  C**ar.  (B.  G  ,  7,  65. — lb.,  63.-/6.,  67.) 
—If  Another  AAua^n  leader,  meolioued  by  Csesar. 
(AC  7,  76.) 

LrrTioia,  a  patronymic  given  to  Periphantea,  the 
m  ef  Epytos,  and  the  companion  of  Ascaruua.  (  Kirg., 
£u.  5.  54?  ) 

Et'iiia,  a  festival  established  at  Rome  by  Roma- 
its  in  honour  of  Mar*,  when  borae-raoes  and  gamev 
%m  exhibited  in  Uie  Campus  Martiua.  Il  took  place 
ea  tie  27th  of  February.,  (Varro,  it  L.  L ,  6,  3. — 
One.  F*Mt  ,  3,  859.) 

EogItks,  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  Roman  state. 
1W  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  was  this: 
SantUus,  having  divided  his  subjects  into  three  tribes, 
dote  from  each  100  young  men,  whom  he  destined 
ij  atrve  on  jot stbeck,  and  act  as  his  body-guard.  Tnia 
ksdj  of  cavalry  was  called  the  Ctlcrtt,  and  afterward 
tat  Efmits.    (Dwn.  Hal.,  2,  13.)    Niebuhr  supposes 
(AW  Hut^  vol.  1,  p.  325),  that  whereas  Patret  and 
Ptinca  were  Ulles  of  honour  for  individuals,  Cclcret 
ni  tlie  name  of  the  whole  clasa  aa  distinguished  from 
ae  lest  of  the  nation.    The  three  centuries  of  the  Cr- 
itru  were  called  by  the  same  names  as  the  three  tribes 
sf  lac  patricians,  namely,  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luccres. 
Tbiir  tribunes  arc  spoken  ef  aa  a  college  of  priests 
{Dm.  He/.,  3,  64),  and  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of 
cbe  pstnenna  had  also  tribunes.    {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  7.) 
Moreover,  wbeo  it  is  aaid  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  made 
lime  new  centuries,  which  be  added  to  the  former  three, 
kA  tbat  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex 
$*fr*f*t,  or  the  Six  Equestrian  Centuries,  we  cannot 
ioex  tbat  the  alteration  which  he  introduced  waa  a  con- 
ittatMcul,  and  not  merely  a  military  one ;  that,  in  fact, 
ta*  centuries  which  he  formed  were,  like  the  original 
foe.  tribes  of  bouses  ;  that  his  innovation  was  nothing 
teia  extension  of  the  political  division  of  Rome  un- 
der Romulus.    (Nubukr,  Ram.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  391.) 
Van  Servios  Tullius  established  the  comitia  of  the 
ttxtrie*.  be  received  the  Sex  Suffragia,  which  in- 
d=ded  all  the  patricians,  into  his  first  class,  and  to 
:ae»  be  added  twelve  other  equestrian  centuries,  made 
a»  of  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  order.  (Nubuhr, 
wi.  I.  p.  4S7.)    The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
aioared  under  some  great  confusion  with  regard  to 
taw  arrangement.     Liry  (1,  43)  makes  a  proper  dia- 
tacuoo,  between  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  cre- 
urd  bt  Serous,  and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but 
■tea  be  Uates  (I,  36)  that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of 
Ttrqaiatoa  Priscus  amounted  to  1800,  he  appears  to 
atutedaung  the  origin  of  the  eighteen  equestnsn  cen- 
lann  sbtch  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
TstbeetUbliahmenl  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  ere- 
> of  a  body  of  Equites,  as  a  distinct  order,  seems  to 
The  plan  of  Servius  waa,  to  a  certain  extent, 
with  that  of  Solon.    The  object  of  both  legis- 
i  was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the  old 
arutocracy  waa  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
•with  by  the  aide  of  the  order  of  birth ;  not,  however, 
ibtt  wbeo  a  person  could  produce  his  41)0.000  ses- 
teRea.  be  became  tp*o  facto  a  knight,  as  was  the  case 
a  after  time*.    {Hot.,  Epist.,  1,  1,  57.)  According 

good  birth  or  the  sanction 


la  lie 

•f  lbs  cetaors  was  necessary  for  gaining  a  place  in  the 
•aaestnao  order.    (Polyb.,  G,  2Q.—Zonaras,  7.  19.) 
•sea  Ctcem  says  {Dt  Repnb.,  2,  90)  that  Tarquinius 
eXaslubed  the  equestrian  order  on  the  same  footing  as 
'hat  en  which  it  stood  in  bis  time,  and  also  attributes 
u  the  same  ki&£  the  assigning  of  money  to  the  equitea 
*  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horses,  he  is  evi- 
scrJy  inconsistent.   In  Tarquin's  time,  tbat  is,  before 
was  any  plcb^un  order,  it  was  natural  enough 
lie  poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  serve 


on  horseback  ( jast  as  the  Imretc  at  Athens  we  re  a 
poorer  class  than  the  II* vTOJiooiopMuivoi,  Plul.,  ViL 
Sol.,  c.  18),  should  be  furnished  with  the  means  for 
doing  so.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  equitea, 
after  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  wealth.  A  man 
might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and  yet  have  no 
horse  assigned  him.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  number  of  equites 
serving  on  horseback  at  their  own  expense  (Lie  ,  5, 7) ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  L.  Tarquitius,  who  was  a  patri 
cian,  waa  obliged  to  serve  On  foot  from  bis  poverty. 
{Lit.,  3,  27.)  From  this  it  appears  probable  that  a 
certain  sum  was  fixed,  which  it  was  not  necessary  for 
every  tqutt  to  have,  but  the  possessor  of  which  was 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his  own  expense  if 
uo  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public  ;  and  that 
those  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this,  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  circumstsnces. — 
The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  waa  called  "  the  chief 
of  the  equites'1  {magitter  equitum) ;  and  although  in 
later  times  be  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  dic- 
tator himself,  it  ia  probable,  as  Niebubr  conjectures 
(vol.  1,  p.  559),  that  he  was  originally  elected  by  the 
12  centuries  of  plebeian  equites,  iust  aa  the  dictator  or 
mag itlcr  papult  waa  chosen  by  the  sex  suffragia,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  populus  or  patrieiana. — With  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their  mil- 
itary duties,  they  bad  to  act  as  judtces  or  jurymen  uu- 
der  the  Sempronian  law  :  under  the  Servilian  law  the 
judicea  were  chosen  from  the  senate  aa  well  as  from 
the  equites  :  by  the  Glaucian  law,  the  equitea  alone 
performed  the-  office  ;  and  so  on,  by  alternate  changes, 
till  the  law  of  Aurelius  Cot  la,  B.C.  70,  by  which  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  equitea,  and 
tribuni  terarii. — The  equites  also  formed  the  public 
revenues.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business 
were  called  the  publicani;  and  though  Cicero,  who 
was  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of  these 
farmers  as  "  the  flower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  the  republic" 
(pro  Plane.,  9),  it  sppeara  that  they  were  a  set  of  de- 
testable oppressors,  who  msde  themselves  odious  in 
all  the  provinces  by  their  avarice  and  rapacity.— The 
equites,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive  origin, 
and  became,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, an  ordo  or  class  of  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  senate  and  the  plebs.  They  had  particular 
aeata  assigned  them  in  the  circus  and  theatre.  The 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were  a 
golden  ring,  and  the  anguthts  clavu;  or  narrow  border 
of  purple  on  their  dress,  as  distinguished  from  the  latui 
clavus,  or  broad  band  of  the  senators.  The  last  two  in- 
signia seem  to  have  remained  after  the  former  ceased 
to  possess  its  original  and  distinctive  character.  ( En, 
cyd.  Us.  Knovl  ,  vol.  9,  p.  492 ) 

Equos  TotIcus,  a  town  of  Samnium,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  distant,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  twen- 
ty-two ancient  miles  from  Cluvia,  which  is  itself  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Beneventum.   {Romantlli,  vol.  2, 
p.  331.)    The  term  Tuticus  is  Oacan,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  Magnus.    (Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  608  )  Much 
discussion  hss  srisen  among  geographers  as  to  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  place.    Cluverius  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  Arvano  (Ital.  Ant.,  2, 
12) ;  others  near  Ascoii  {Pratxlli,  Via  Appia,  lib.  4, 
e.  10);  D'Anville  at  Cattel  Franco  {Annal.  Gtogr. 
it  Vital.,  p.  218),  which  supposition  is  nearly  correct ; 
but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  report  of  local  an- 
tiquaries, is  occupied  by  the  sncient  church  of  St. 
Eleuterlo,  a  martyr  who  is  ststed,  in  old  ecclesiastical 
records,  to  have  suffered  at  iEquum.    This  place  is 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Artt.no,  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection.   The  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  on  which 
Equus  Tuticus  stood,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tbat 
)  which  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  in  his  well- 
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known  journey  to  Brundisium.    He  informs  us,  that 

he  passed  the  first  night  after  having  left  Beneventom 
at  a  villa  close  to  Tnvicum,  a  place  situated  sjnong 
the  mountains  separating  Samnium  from  Apulia.  Hor- 
ace, in  speaking  of  Equue  Tulicus,  pleasantly  alludes 
to  toe  unmanageable  nature  of  the  name  in  verse : 
•'  Manned  opptdulo,  quothtcrsu  dicere  mm  est."  (Set., 
1,  5.  87.) 

Ekasistratos,  a  physician  of  Iulis,  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  and  grandson  of  Aristotle  by  a  daughter  of  this 
philosopher  s.  (Strabo,  486. — Steph.  Byzan  .,  t.  ». 
'luv\i(.)  After  having  frequented  the  schools  of  Chry- 
sippus,  Metrodorua,  and  Tbeophrastus.  he  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  SeleucusNicalor,  where  ho  gained 
great  reputation  by  hia  discovering  the  secret  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  yoong  Antiochua,  the  son  of 
the  king,  who  was  in  love  with  bis  mother-in-law, 
Queen  Stratonice.  (Appian,  Bill.  Syr.,  c.  126. — Lu- 
cum,  de  DttL  Syr.,  c  17.)  It  was  at  Alexandre*,  how- 
ever, that  he  principally  practised.  At  last  he  refused 
altogether  to  visit  the  sick,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  branches  of  this 
study  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  new  discoveries, 
■axe,  among  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  that  of  the  nervous  system.  He  has  im- 
mortalized himself  by  the  discovery  of  the  via  India. ; 
apd  be  would  seem  to  have  come  very  near  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Comparative  anatomy  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  describing  the  brain 
much  better  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.  He 
also  distinguished  and  gave  names  to  the  auricles  of  the 
heart.  (Galen,  de  Dogm.  Hipp,  et  Plat.,  lib.  7,  p.  31 1, 
seqq.—ld.,  de  U*u  Part.,  lib.  8,  p.  458— Id.,  de  Ad- 
mtmstr.  Anat.,  lib.  7,  p.  184. — Id.,  an  Sanguis,  dec., 
p.  223  )  A  singular  doctrine  of  Eraaistratus  is  that 
of  (be  vvcvua  (pnevma),  or  the  spiritual  substance 
which,  according  to  him,  fills  the  arteries,  which  we  in- 
hale in  respiration,  which  from  the  lungs  makes  its  way 
into  the  arteries,  and  then  becomes  the  vital  principle 
of  the  human  aystem.  Ac«  long  aa  this  spirit  moves 
about  in  the  arteries,  and  the  blood  in  the  veins,  man 
enjoys  health  :  but  when,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  veins  become  contracted,  the  blood  then  upreads 
into  the  arteries  and  becomes  the  source  of  maladies : 
it  produces  fever  when  it  enters  into  some  noble  pert 
or  into  the  great  artery ;  and  inflammations  when  it 
is  found  in  the  less  noble  parts  or  in  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries.  (GuUn,  Comm  ,  I,  in  lib.  de  Sat.  Hum., 
p.  3.)  Eraaistratus  rejected  entirely  blood-letting,  as 
well  as  cathartics  :  he  supplied  their  place  with  dieting, 
tepid  bathing,  vomiting,  and  exercise.  In  general,  lie 
waa  attached  to  simple  remedies:  be  recognised  what 
was  subsequently  termed  Idiosyncrasy,  or  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  different, individuals,  which  make* 
the  aame  remedy  act  differently  on  different  persona. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Eraaistratus  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen.  (SchSU.  Htst.  Ltt.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  406,  seqq.—Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
439,  $eqq.) 

Erato,  one  of  the  Musca,  who  presided  over  lyric, 
tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  is  said  to  have  in- 
vented also  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  to  have  presided 
likewise  over  pantomimic  dancing.  Hence  Ausonius 
says,  "  Plectra  gerens  Erato  stltatpede,  carmine,  vul- 
tv  "  (Idyl,  ult.,  v.  6.)  She  is  represented  aa  crown- 
ed with  rosea  and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand. 
She  appears  with  a  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  with  a 
gay  and  animated,  look.  (Compare  Mvdltr,  Arehaol. 
der  Kunst,  p.  594,  seqq  ) 

Er atosthrni a,  a  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  born  at  Cyrene,  B.C.  276.  He  pos- 
sessed a  variety  of  talents  seldom  united  in  the  same 
individual,  but  not  all  in  the  aame  eminent  degree. 
His  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  la- 
bours are  those  which  have  rescued  his  name  from  ob- 
bvion.  The  Alexandres*  school  of  sciences,  which 
486 


flourished  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  pi 

duced  Timoc hares  and  AristyUus,  whose  solstitial « 
servations,  tnade  probably  by  lite  shadows  of  a  gnome 
and  by  the  armillary  circles  imitative  of  those  of  1 
celestial  vault,  retained  considerable  credit  for  c« 
turies  afterward,  though,  from  these  methods  of  obe 
vation,  they  must  have  been  extremely  rude  end  i 
perfect.  Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  ad  van  tag 
arising  from  the  instruments  and  observations  of  1 
predecessors,  but  the  great  Alexandrean  library,  wbi 
probably  contained  all  the  Pbmnician,  Chaldaie,  Egy 
Iran,  and  Greek  learning  of  the  time,  was  intrust 
to  his  superintendence  by  the  third  Ptolemy  (Euerg 
tes)  who  invited  him  to  Alexandres ;  and  we  ba 
proof,  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain  to 
of  thia  great  man,  that  these  advantages  were  dra 
cultivated  to  bis  own  fame  and  the  progress  of  i 
fant  astronomy.  The  only  work  attributed  to  Ei 
tosthenes  which  has  comedown  to  us  entire,  is  e 
titled  Karuarsptafioi  (Caiastenrna),  and  is  merely 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  forty-four  constellation 
and  the  situations  in  each  constellation  of  the  prim 
pal  stars,  of  which  he  enumerates  nearly  five  bund  re 
but  without  one  reference  to  astronomical  measur 
mcnt.  We  find  Hipparchus  quoted  in  it,  and  menu 
made  of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  that  of  the  polar  st 
having  been  recognised  by  Pylbeas.  These  rircun 
stances,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vagueness  i 
the  descriptions,  render  its  genuineness  extreme 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  it  is  s  work  of  little  value. 
Eratosthenes  be  really  the  author  of  the  "  Catasteri 
mi,"  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  as  a  r«u 
meeum,  for  we  find  bim  engaged  in  astronomical  r 
searches  far  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  g» 
nius.  By  his  observations  he  determined,  that  tb 
distance  between  the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  the  obhqu 
ty  of  the  ecliptic,  was  j§  of  an  entire  circumference.  : 
47°  42-  39",  which  makes  tbe  obliquity  to  be  23°  5 
19. 5'', nearly  the  same  as  that  supposed  by  Hippai 
chus  and  Ptolemy.  As  the  means  of  observation  wer 
at  that  lime  very  imperfect,  tbe  instruments  divide 
only  to  intervals  of  10',  and  corrections  for  tbe  great* 
refraction  at  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  diameter  c 
tbe  solar  disc,  eke.,  were  then  unknown,  we  most  rt 
gard  this  conclusion  aa  highly  creditable  to  Erato.' 
tbenes.  His  next  achievement  was  to  measure  th 
circumference  of  the  earth.  He  knew  that  at  Syen 
(the  modern  Assouan)  the  sun  was  vertical  at  noo 
in  the  summer  solstice ;  while  at  Alexandre*,  at  tb 
same  moment,  it  was  below  the  zenith  by  tbe  fitnr 
part  of  a  circumference  :  the  two  places  are  nearly  o 
the  same  meridisn  (error  2°).  Neglecting  tbe  sob 
parallax,  he  concluded  that  the  distance  from  Alexan 
dree  to  Syene  ia  the  fiftieth  part  of  tbe  circumfereor- 
of  the  earth ;  this  distance  be  estimated  at  five  thou 
sand  stadia,  which  gives  two  hundred  snd  fifty  thou 
sand  stadia  for  the  circumference.  Thus  Era  toe  tbe 
noa  has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  s  method  for  findir, 
the  circumference  of  the  earth.  But  bis  data  were  nc 
sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  tbe  means  of  measure* 
tbe  distance  from  Alexandres  to  Syene  with  snrhrw-n 
precision. — Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  art 
Scaliger,  in  his  commentary  on  Manilius,  give*  som 
fragments  of  a  poem  attributed  to  bim,  entitled  'Epfn; 
(Hemtts\  one  of  which  is  a  description  of  tbe  terrw 
trial  zones.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  an 
tbentic. — That  Eratosthenes  was  an  excellent  geomc 
ter  we  cannot  doubt,  from  his  still  exUnt  solution  o 
the  problem  of  two  mean  proportionals,  preserved  b- 
Theon,  snd  a  lost  treatise  quoted  by  Pappus,  "  D 
hods  ad  MedisUties,*'  on  which  Mootucta  has  offers* 
some  conjectures.  (Hist,  dts  Math.,  an.  7,  p.  280  )- 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  bare  been  one  of  the  firs 
who  attempted  to  form  a  system  of  geography  Hi 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  Ttuypa+iKu  (Ge^to 
phxa),  waa  divided  mlo  three  books.   Tbe  6m  c<* 
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of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the 
sed  by  nun,  and  the  elemenu  of  physical 
ge*grapnv     The  second  book  treated  of  mathemati- 
cil  gwgripttj.    The  third  contained  the  political  or 
a«io/*cai  g<x>graph.y  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
«»le  work  we*  accompanied  with  a  map.   The  geog- 
raray  of  Eraloetbeoes  is  lost  ,  the  fragments  which 
nuMio  have  been  chiefly  preserved  by  Strabo,  who 
w»»  eoabtJc**  much  indebted  to  them. — Eratosthenes 
aJso  bos:«<i  hiwuelf  with  chronology.    Some  remarks 
on  an  <jre*-k  chronology  will  be  found  in  Clinton's 
#Wo  Helmut  (vol.  I,  p.  3 — lb.,  p.  408) ;  and  on 
his  1st  of  'I*beb*n  kings  in  Rash's  work  on  the  An- 
cjeot  L^vpti*n  Chronology  (AUuna,  |8;i0)  — The  prop- 
•I  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  phtloso- 
tbe  earliest  period,  and  Eratosthenes  also 
himself  in  this  branch.    He  wrote  a  work 
iicaiion  of  the  Cube,"  Kvtov  6iirXaatao- 
^*r.  Mtttcn  we  only  know  by  a  sketch  that  Eudoxus 
fe*?  ^irtn  of  it,  in  bus  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 

a»»th*-r  work  in  ifcts  department,  entitled  Kovkivov,  or 
**tbe  Sseve,**  tbe  object  of  which  was  to  separate 
pr-nK-  fro.n  composite  numbers,  a  curious  memoir  on 
annch  *a»  published  by  Horseley,  in  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Transacuooa,"  1772  —  Eratosthenes  arrived,  st  the 
* of  eigiitv  years,  and  then,  becoming  weary  of  life, 
died  by  voluntary  starvation.  (Suid.,  s.  v.)  Montu- 
da,  with  bis  usual  naivete,  says,  it  would  have  been 
iw/'e  philosophical  to  have  awaited  death  *4de  pied 
ternve,"— The  beet  editions  of  the  Catasteristnj  are 
that  of  Schsubach,  with  notes  by  Heyne,  Gitt  ,  1795, 
and  that  of  Matthias,  in  his  Aratus,  Franco/.,  1817, 
8ve.  The  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  have  been  col- 
i*c«i  by  Bern  hardy,  Berol.,  1823.  (Monttula,  Htst. 
its  Mmik  .  p  239 .—  DeUmbre,  Htst  de  FAstron.  Ane., 
p.  86 — Encycl.  Us.  Knmel.,  vol.  9,  p.  497.) 

Easessue,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Sicily,  north- 
east  oi  Agngentum,  which  the  Romans  made  their 
pnvipaJ  place  of  arms  in  the  siege  of  the  Lsst-men- 
t wood  city.  It  was  soon  after  destroyed.  (Polyb ,  1, 
18. y—  When  mention  is  made,  in  other  passages  of  the 
•oc cat  writers,  of  Erbessa,  we  must, .no  doubt,  refer 
a  to  the  city  of  Herbeass,  which  lay  nearer  Syracuse. 
(MsmaerU  Garner.,  vol.  9,  pL2,  p.  441.) 

Eacaix,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  and  be- 
)ei«ing  to  toe  tribe  .Egeie.  fu  position  has  not  been 
c  curl?  ascertained.  This  was  the  native  dermis  of 
\e  iopaan  and  Iaocrales,     (Ihog.  Latrt ,  2,  48.) 

Eeeeoe,  I.  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  sprung  from 
Cuee.  From  biro  and  his  sister  Noi  (Ntght)  came 
.El**  and  the  Day.  (Hestad,  Theog.,  128,  *«*?.)— 
11  A  dark  and  gloomy  region  in  the  lower  world, 
waere  ill  ts  dreary  and  cheerless  According  to  the 
t,  Erebus  lay  between  the  earth  and 
tbe  latter  of  which  was  Tartarus.  It 
i  ere  fore  riot  an  abode  of  the  departed,  but  merely 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  world.  {Heyne, 
8,  388.  —  Passow,  Lex.  Gr.,  s.  v.)  This 
of  explaining  is  opposed,  however,  by  some, 
laoagb  on  no  auflscient  groands.  (Ketgktley's  My- 
90.)  Oriental  scholars  derive  the  name 
the  Hebrew  trek,  evening, 
tie.  tbe  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropolis 
«  A  thews.    (  Vtd.  Erechtheus.) 

EaccatTHswa,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  said  to 
have  been  the  wo  of  Pandieu  I.,  and  tbe  sixth  in  the 
if  ric  s  of  monarch*  of  Attica.     He  was  father  of  Ce- 
c»ys  II  — We  have  already  given  some  remarks  on 
Sac  fabulous  history  of  the  Attic  kiags,  under  tbo  arti- 
cle Cecrope.     U  may  be  added  here,  that  Erechtheus 
•  all  probability  was  only  a  title  of  Neptune.  This 
a^e*/*  piataly,  as  far  as  such  a  point  can  be  said  to 
at  sous,  both  from  the  etymology  of  the  name  and 
Ike  itiiimuuv  of  ancient  writers.    Thus  we  have  in 
EprjoVrr.  lloottddv  *y  '«0»vaif,  and  m 
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the  scholia  of  Tzetzes  to  Lycophron  (v.  158),  'Eper- 
Bevc,  6  Iloottfuv  #  6  Zevf  (iropd  rd  rperfo,  re  tcivu). 
Many  other  writers  declare  the  identity  of  Neptune 
and  Erechtheus.  Tbe  Erechlheom  of  the  Acropolis 
was  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
its  principal  altar  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  "on 
which,"  Pausanias  says  (1,  28),  "  they  also  sacrificed 
to  Erechtheus ;"  a  very  natural  variation  of  the  story, 
when  it  was  forgotten  that  Neptune  and  Erechtheus 
were  the  same.  'Eperfevc  means  "  the  shaker,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  kvoctjfiuv  or  twooiytuof, ■  tbe  most 
frequent  epithets  of  the  god  of  tbe  sea.  That  Erech- 
theus was  really  Neptune  is  farther  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, which  waa  said  to  be  the  memorial  of  tbe  contest 
of  Neptune  with  Minerva  for  tbe  honour  of  being  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens,  waa  called  &6Xaoaa  'Epr^- 
tty'c.    (PMol.  Museum,  So.  5,  p.  380.) 

Ekkcbtnidbs,  a  name  given  to  tbe  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Erechtheus.   (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  430.) 

Ersssus  or  Eaisos  (on  coins  tbe  name  is  always 
written  with  one  X),  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situate  on  a  hill, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  stadia  from  Cape 
Sigrium.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  given  birth 
to  Tbeophrastus.  Pbsnias,  another  disciple  of  the 
great  Staprite,  was  likewise  a  native  of  this  plsce. 
(Strab.,  818. — Steph.  Byt.,  a.  v.  'Eprwtoc.)  Accord- 
ing to  Archeetratos,  quoted  by  Athensus,  Eressus 
was  Tamous  for  the  excellence  of  its  wheaten  flour. 
Tbe  site  yet  preserves  the  name  of  Eresso.  (Pocoete, 
vol.  l,b.  3,c.  4- — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  l,p.  163.) 

EhbtrIa,  I.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  situate 
on  tbe  coast  of  the  Enripus,  southeast  of  C  hale  is.  It 
was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Triphylra  in  Peloponnesus  :  by  others  ita  origin 
waa  ascribed  to  a  party  of  Athenians  belonging  to  the 
demus  of  Eretris.  (SiraAo,  447.)  The  Istter  opin- 
ion is  far  more  probable,  as  this  city  was  doubtless 
of  Ionio  origin.  (Herodot.,  8,  46.)  We  lesm  from 
Strabo,  that  Eretria  was  formerly  called  Melanets  and 
AroUia;  and  that,  at  an  early  period,  it  hsd  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  The 
Erctrians  had  conquered  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Tcos, 
Tenos,  and  others.  And  in  their  festival  of  Diana, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour, 
three  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  with  six  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  sixty  chariots,  were  often  employed  to  attend 
the  procession  (Strabo,  448  — Compare  Lrey,  35, 
38.)  Eretria,  at  this  period,  was  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  Chalcis  ;  and  Tboeydides  reports  (I,  15), 
that  on  one  occasion  most  of  the  Grecian  stale*  took 
part  in  the  oontest.  The  assistance  which  Eretria 
then  received  from  the  Milesians  induced  that  city  to 
co-operate  with  the  Athenians  in  sending  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  Ionians,  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia  at  the  instigation  of  Aristsgoras  (Herodot., 
6,  99) ;  by  which  measure  it  became  exposed,  in  con- 
junction with  Athena,  to  the  vengesnce  of  Dsrios. 
This  monarch  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  com- 
manders, Datis  and  Aruphernes,  to  subdue  both  Ere- 
tria and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  captive  be- 
fore him.  Eretria  was  taken  after  six  dsys'  siege,  and 
the  captive  inhabitants  brought  to  Aais.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  in  number  only  four  hundred,  among 
whom  were  ten  women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrrans 
escaped  from  the  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the  isl- 
snd.  Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  settled 
them  st  Arderiecs,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  (Herodot , 
6,  119  )  According  to  Philostratus,  they  occupied 
the  same  spot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Eretria  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  dissster.  and 
was  rebuilt  soon  after.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Tbn- 
cydidea,  towards  the  close  of  his  history  (8,  94),  as 
revolting  from  Athens  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
fleet  under  Hegesandridas,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
the  success  obtained  by  that  commander.    After  tat 
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death  of  Alexander,  this  city  surrendered  to  Ptolemy, 
a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.,  19, 
78);  and  in  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Atalus.  (Lav., 
38,  16.)  It  was  subsequently  declared  free,  by  order 
of  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.,  18,  38,  veqq.)  This 
place,  as  we  learn  from  AtbeosMis,  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.  (Sopot.,  Com.  ap. 
Alhen ,  4,  60.)  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  distin- 
guished school  of  philosophy  and  dialectic,  as  we  learn 
from  Strata  (444. — Compare  Lhog.  Latrt.,  Vtt.  Ar- 
ees—PUn.,  4,  12  —Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  'Epirpia).  The 
ruins  of  Eretrta  are  still  to  be  observed  close  to  a  head- 
land which  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus 
in  Bceotia.  D'Anville  gives  the  modern  name  as  Gra- 
tiltnau.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  136,  stqq.) 
— 11.  A  demus  of  Attica.  (Strabo,  447.) — III.  A 
town  of  Thessaly,  near  Pharsalus,  and  between  that 
city  and  Pbersj.  (Polyb  ,  fragm.,  18,  3,  5  — Lip., 
33,  6.) 

Eh  iron,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  north  of  Nomen- 
tum  and  northeast  of  Fideoas,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Tiber.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Roman  historians.  The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  at* 
tested  by  Virgil  (7,  711),  who  enumerates  it  in  his  list 
of  the  Sabine  towns  which  sent  aid  to  Tumus.  It 
was  subsequently  the  scene  of  many  a  contest  between 
the  Roman*  and  Sabines,  leagued  with  the  Etruscans. 
(Lit.,  3,  M.~Dion.  Hal,  3,  59.)  Hannibal,  accord- 
ing to  Celius,  the  historian,  when  advancing  by  the 
Via  Salaria  towards  Kome,  to  mske  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Capua,  turned  off  at  Eretum  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Koroma.  In  Strata's  time  Eretum  appears 
to  have  been  Utile  more  than  a  village.  (Sirab.,  238.) 
The  modem  Kimane  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Eretum,  and  not  Monte  Ritondo,  as  was 

Kiiierally  believed  until  the  Abbe"  Chaupy  pointed  out 
e  error.  (Desc.  de  la  maison  a" Horace,  vol.  3,  p. 
«6.-iVi%,  delte  Vte  drglt  Antxcki,  p.  89.— Cromer'* 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

ErichthokIus,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  and 
the  immediate  successor  of  Amphtctyon.  He  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
va, a  legend  which  we  have  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Cecrops.  ( Ki<f.  remarks  at  the  close  of  that  arti- 
cle.) Not  inconsistent  with  this  account  is  the  other 
tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Ericbtbouius  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  yoke  four  horses  to  a  car ; 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Atti- 
ca, where  the  horse  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  most  expressive  indication  tlwl  could 
have  been  adopted,  of  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  arts 
and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  pe- 
riod.   (  Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  95.) 

Ekicusa,  one  of  the  Lipari  ialej,  now  Varcusa. 
(Vtd.  -EoIisj.) 

EainiMus,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  called 
also  Padua,  now  the  Po.  D'Anville  states,  that  the 
name  Eridanus,  though  a  term  for  the  entire  river,  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Ostium  Spineticuin,  or  Spinelic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  name  from  a  very  an- 
cient city  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  Spina.  Some  writers  consider  the  name  Erida- 
nus as  coming,  in  fact,  from  a  river  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  modern  Rodaun,  which  flows  into  the 
Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Here  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians traded  for  amber,  and  their  fear  of  rivalry 
in  this  lucrative  trade  induced  them  to  keep  the 
source  of  their  traffic  involved  in  so  much  obscurity, 
that  it  been  me,  in  time,  the  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment. The  Rhodanus,  or  Rhone,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  received  its  ancient  name  from  this  circum- 
stance, being  confounded  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  in- 
fancy  of  their  geographical  knowledge,  with  the  true 


|  sbeam.  This  probably  arose  from  amber  bemg  fan 
J  among  the  (Jallic  nations,  to  whom  it  may  have  coo 
by  an  over-land  trade.  In  like  manner,  amber  ben 
obtained  afterward  in  large  quantities  among  the  V 
neti  on  the  Adriatic,  induced  the  Greeks  to  remo- 
the  Erid auus  to  this  quarter,  and  identify  it  wtth  tl 
Po,  off  the  mouth  of  which  stream  they  placed  tlx 
imaginary  amber-islands,  the  Electrides.  The  Veni 
obutned  their  amber  in  a  similar  way  with  the  Gall 
nations.  Thus  the  true  Eridanus,  and  the  fable  « 
Phaethon  also,  both  refer  to  a  northern  origin  ;  and 
curious  subject  of  discussion  srises  with  regard  to  U 
earlier  climate  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Belt* 
for  remarks  on  which,  vtd.  Phaetbon.  (Cut.  i«  Aral 
145 —Cleudt an,  de  Cone.  Htm  ,  6,  175  — (W,  Mn 
3,  3  —  Pausan  ,  1,  S—Lutan,  2,  409  —Vtrg  ,  G 
1,  483.) 

Eiic6ne,  daughter  of  learius.  Her  father  havit 
been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  grape,  *i 
having  made  wine,  gave  of  it  to  some  shepherds,  wb 
thinking  themselves  poisoned  by  (he  draught,  kilU 
him.  When  they  came  to  their  senses,  they  burn 
him ;  and  his  daughter  Engonc,  being  guided  to  t±i 
spot  by  her  father's  faithful  nound  Ma?ra,  hone  h*  r*< 
through  grief.  (ApoUod.,  3, 14,7  —  Hygtn.,  fab.,  130 
Jupiter  translated  the  father  and  daughter,  along  wit 
the  faithful  Ms?ra,  to  the  skies  :  Icarius  became  Bejitet 
and  Erigone,  Virgo;  while  the  hound  was  change* 
according  to  Hyginus  (Poet.  Astron.,  3,  4),  into  Pn 
eyon  ;  but,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Germanic* 
(p.  138),  into  tho  Ctnis  Major,  which  is  therefor 
styled  by  Ovid  (Foot.,  4,  939),  "  Cam*  Icetrius. 
Propertius  (3,  34,  34)  calls  the  stars  of  the  Great- 
Besr,  44  Bovet  Jeem."  (Idcler,  Stemnamrn,  p.  48 
Erinna,  I.  a  poetess,  and  the  friend  of  Sapph< 
She  flourished  about  the  year  595  B.C.  All  that  i 
known  of  her  is  contained  in  the  following  words  c 
Eustathius  (ad  II.,  3,  p.  327)  44  Erinna  was  bom  i 
Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes,  or  in  Teos,  or  in  Tew*,  the  lii 
tie  island  near  Cmdus.  She  was  a  poetess,  and  wrot 
a  poem  called  4  the  Distaff1  ('HXoKarn)  in  the  AT.oh 
and  Doric  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexsmeler  Imei 
She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried.  I 
was  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  those  of  Home 
She  was  only  19  years  of  age  when  she  died  "  Cbau 
cd  by  her  mother  to  the  spinning-wbeel,  Erinna  had  a 
yet  known  the  charm  of  existence  in  imagination  alont 
She  probably  expressed  in  her  poem  the  restless  sn 
aspinng  thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mini 
as  she  pursued  her  monotonous  work.  We  posses*  i 
the  present  dav  no  fragments  of  Erinna.  (MiUJc, 
Hist.  Grav.  1st.,  p.  180  )— II.  A  poetess  mention* 
by  Eosebios  under  the  year  364  B.C.  This  appeal 
to  be  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (34 
8),  as  having  celebrated  Myro  in  her  poems  No  frsj 
inents  of  her  poetry  remain.  (Eneyel.  Us.  A'wt  ,' 
vol.  9,  p.  608.) 

Erinnys,  a  name  applied  to  the  Furies,  so  thi 
Ermnyes  CEptvvver)  is  equivalent  to  Drr*.  or  ftni 
Miiiler  makes  the  Greek  term  kpivvt  indicate  *'  a  fet- 
ing of  deep  offence,  of  bitter  displeasure,  at  the  imj> 
ous  violstion  of  our  sacred  rights,  by  those  most  bo»n 
to  respect  them."  (MUler,  Ennui.,  p.  18«.)  Ts 
perfectly  accords  with  the  origin  of  the  Eriunyes  ; 
the  Theogony,  and  with  those  passages  of  the  Homer 
poems  in  which  they  are  mentioned  ;  for  they  sre  the  i 
invoked  to  avenge  the  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  ai 
named  as  the  punishers  ©f  perjurv.  (Hrnn  .  II- .  ! 
454,  568  —  Id.  »*.,  19,  358  )  Even  beggars  have  the 
Ermnves,  that  they  may  not  be  insulted  with  iirpumi 
(CM.,  "17,  478) ;  and  when  a  horse  has  spoken,  m  vu 
lation  of  the  order  of  nature,  the  Erinnyea  deprive  hn 
of  the  power  of  repealing  the  set.  (//  ,  19.  4 18 
The  Ermnyes,  these  personified  feelings,  may  then 
j  fore  be  regnrded  as  the  maintainors  of  order  both  i 
1  tho  moral  and  natural  world.   There  is,  however,  ex 
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xhrr  view  takeo  of  these  fjotJdessee,  io  which  they  we 
mtf  a  form  of  Cerei  and  Proserpina,  the  great  gotl- 
±ess*m  of  the  earth.  For  everything  in  nature  hav- 
ing nsjanooe  well  as  beneficial  effects,  the  bounte- 
ous earth  ilaeJf  becomes  sjnm,  as  it  were,  and  displeased 
wxa  mankind,  and  thu  is  Ceres- Erinnys.  In  the  Ar- 
eadan  legends  of  this  goddess,  and  in  the  concluding 
chsrwaes  of  the  Euraenides  of  vEscbylus,  may  be  dis- 
ideea  of  this  nature.  (Midler,  Eumen.,  p.  191, 
ctsjhtley'a  Mythology,  p.  196,  seq.) 
In  rat  lb,  a  sister  of  Adrsstus,  king  of  Argos,  who 
Amphiarane.  She  was  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
m  -niche.  (For  an  tfecoont  of  the  legend  connected 
name,  consult  the  article  Amphiaraus.) 
the  Greek  name  for  tbe  goddess  of  Discord. 
( r»d  Discordta  ) 

EststcHTHON,  a  Thessaliari,  son  of  Triops,  who  de- 
nied Ceree,  and  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  This 
«ty  irntated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted  him  with 
coauooal  hunger.  1  his  infliction  gave  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  filial  piety  and  power  of  self-trans- 
ujrmaooo  of  the  daughter  of  Ensiehthon,  who,  by  ber 
aasuaning  various  forms,  enabled  ber  father  to  sell  her 
ever  sad  over  again,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  liv- 
■g  mixes  all  his  property  was  gone.  (Nicander,  ap. 
A*ia&.  hah.,  i7.)  He  was  driven  at  last  by  hunger  to 
feed  on  bis  own  limbs,  (Otid,  Met.,  8,  738,  ma*. — 
Tzetx. tvk  Lycopkr  ,  1393 — Compare  the  account  of 
fa'lwiachoa.  H  in  Cer.,  32,  seqq.) — This  legend  ad- 
nuts  of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Ensiehthon  is  a 
■sine  akin  to  Emsibe  (ipvoiin)  or  "  mildew ;"  and 
Heiiaotcos  (a  p.  At  hen.,  10,  p.  416)  said  that  he  was 
aiso  called  JEthon  (AWuv)  at  "  burning,"  from  his  in- 
sauate  hanger.  The  destructive  mildew  is  therefore 
ti*  eneruy  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Ery- 
sriwa,  the  Khodians  prayed  to  avert  it.  (Midler,  Pro- 
irgssm.  l&i—KeightUy'M  Mythology,  p.  177  ) 

Eao*.  the  god  of  Love,  the  same  with  the  Cupido 
of  :b*  Lauos.    This  deity  is  unnoticed  by  Homer.  In 
tic  Tbeogony  (v.  120)  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  beings, 
tad  prodoced  without  parents.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
br  u  the  son  of  Kronos.    (Schol.  ad  Apoii.  Rhod.,  3. 
55  )   Sappho  made  him  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Id.  tb  X  while  Simonides  assigned  him  Venus 
ard  Mars  for  parents.    (Id.  tb)    In  Olen's  hymn  lo 
lL-iyia  (PsuMn.,  9.  27,  2),  this  goddess  was  termed 
tie  mother  of  Love ;  and  Alcsus  said,  that  "  well- 
swdsfed  Iris  bore  Love  to  Zephyrus  of  golden  locks" 
(ap.  Pint  ,  AtsuU.,  20). — The  cosmogonic  Eros  of 
Hewed  rs  apparently  a  personification  o?  the  principle 
of  attraction,  on  which  the  coherence  of  the  material 
surd  depends.    Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
'•era  Vena*  the  mother  of  Lore ;  but  the  reason  for  so 
calling  Ilrtkwia,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  child- 
birth, ts  not  equally  apparent :  it  was  possibly  meant 
the  increase  of  conjugal  affection  produced 
by  ike  btrth  of  children.    The  making  Love  tho  off- 
spring of  the  Westwind  and  the  Rainbow  would  seem 
to  he  only  a  poetic  mode  of  expressing  the  well-known 
net.  that  the  Spring,  the  season  in  which  tbey  most 
■mad,  u  also  that  of  Love.   (Thtognit,  1275.)  In 
the  bucolic  and  some  of  the  Latin  poets,  the  Loves 
tre  spoken  of  in  the  plural  number,  but  no  distinct 
oficee  sre  assigned  them.    (Theocrit.,  7,  96. — Bum, 
I.  as*™*. — liar  at,  Od ,  1. 19,  1>— Thespisj  in  Boeo- 
ta  «aa  the  place  in  which  Eros  was  most  worshipped 
Tae  Thespiane  used  to  celebrate  games  in  his  honour 
*>  Mount  Helicon.   These  were  called  Erotia.  Eros 
asd  also  altars  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.    The  god  of 
lose  was  usually  represented  as  a  plump- cheeked  boy, 
rwj  and  naked,  with  light  hair  floating  on  his  shoul- 
saa.  He  is  always  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
anaws.    Nonnns  (7,  194)  seems  to  represent  his  ar- 
nmss  tipped  with  flowers.  The  arrows  of  Cams,  the 
H  -<a  Eros,  are  thus  pointed. — The  adventures  of 
tarn  ire  not  numerous.    The  most  celebrated  is  that 
Qqq 


contained  in  the  legend  of  Psyche.  (Fid.  Psycne.  — 
Kcxgkdey's  Mythology,  p.  146,  seqq.) 
Ekostkatvs.  Via.  Hcrostralus. 
Erycina,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a  temple.  The  Erycinian 
Venus  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Phoe- 
nician Astarte,  whose  worship  was  brought  over  by  the 
Utter  people,  and  a  temple  erected  to  ber  on  Mount 
Eryx.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  that  the  Carthaginians  revered  the  Erycin- 
ian Venus  equally  as  much  as  the  natives 


equally 
(Diod.  Stc.,  4,83.) 

Erymanthus,  I.  a  mouniaii-chain  in  the  northwest 
angle  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of 
the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Apollod.,  2, 
5,  3.— Pauaan.,  8,  24.— Homer,  Od.,  6, 102.)  ApoW 
lonius  places  the  Erymanthian  monster  in  the  wilds  of 
Mount  Lampia  ;  but  this  mountain,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  (8,  24),  was  that  part  of  the  chain  where 
the  river  Erymanthus  took  its  rise.  The  modem  name 
of  Mount  Erymanthus,  one  of  the  highest  ndges  in 
Greece,  is  Olonos.  (Ittn.  of  the  Morea,  p.  122.)— II. 
A  river  of  Arcadia,  descending  from  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  and  flowing  near  the  town  of  Psophis. 
After  receiving  another  small  stream,  called  the  Aro- 
anius,  it  joins,  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Erymanthus  is  the  Dogamu 
(Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  320.) 

Erythsa,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Iberia,  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Gaditanus,  or  Bay  of 
Cadis,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  It  was 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Junonis  Insula  ;  and  by  later 
writers,  Apbrodisias.  Here  Geryon  was  said  to  have 
reigned  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  his  oxen.  Vid.  Herculea 
and  Geryon.  (Plin,  4,  22. — Mela,  3,  6.)  Many  com- 
mentators havo  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythea  the 
Isla  de  Leon.  (Compare  Classical  Journal,  vol.  3,  p. 
140.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Geryon.  (P automat,  10, 
37.) 

Erythrje,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
near  the  coast,  opposite  Chios.  (Herodot ,  1.  142.) 
Its  founder  was  said  to  have  been  Erythrus,  the  son 
of  Rhadamanthus,  who  established  himself  here  with 
a  body  of  Cretans,  Carians.  and  Lycians.    At  a  later 


pe- 


riod 


came 


leopus, 


son  of  Codrus,  with  an  Ionian 


colony.  (Seylat,  p.  37.)  The  city  did  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  coast,  but  some  little  distance  inland  :  it  bad  a 
harbour  on  the  coast  named  Kissus.  (Liv  ,  36,  43.) 
Erythne  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  another  making  her  appearance  here,  with 
similar  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration.  (Strabo,  643  ) 
According  to  Pausanias  (10, 12),  the  name  of  the  elder 
Sibyl  was  Herophile.  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
that  there  was  at  Erythrw  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Hercules  (7,  5).  Either  this  city  had  disappeared  at 
the  time  Hierocles  wrote,  or  else  he  means  it  under 
the  name  of  Satrote  (ZaTpurn),  which  he  places  near 
Clazomeaa?,  and  which  is  mentioned  by  do  other  wri- 
ter. (Hi  *rocles,  p.  660  )  According  to  Tavernier  (vol. 
2,  lett.  22),  the  modern  Gctme  (Dtcktsmc)  occupies 
the  site  of  th*  ancient  city  :  Chandler,  however,  found 
the  old  walls  some  distance  to  the  north  of  this,  with 
the  name  of  Rythre  still  remaining.  (Manncrt,  Gcogr., 
vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  321,  seqq.) 

ERYTRSiEun  Mabb,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  whole  ocean,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethi- 
opia to  the  island  of  Taprobana,  when  their  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  India  was  in  its  infancy.  (Vin- 
cent's Periplus,  p.  4. — Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients,  vol.  2.)  They  derived  the  name  from 
an  ancient  monarch  who  reigned  along  these  coasts, 
by  the  name  of  Erythras,  and  believed  that  his  ?ravt 
was  tobe  found  in  one  of  tbe  adjacent  islands.  (  Wahl 
Alien,  p.  316  and  636.— Agatharchidas,  p  4,  Geogi. 
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Mm.,  e<L  Hudson. — Ctetiat,  ed.  Bohr,  p.  359. — C«- 
fi*«,  8,  9,  14.)  Afterward,  when  tbe  Greeks  learned 
the  eiislence  of  an  Indien  Ocean,  the  term  Erythrsan 
Sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  *ea  below  Arabia,  and 
to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  In  this  latter  sense 
Strabo  uses  the  name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion  prev- 
aJent  in  his  age.  The  appellation  whs  probably  de- 
rived from  Edom  (Esau),  whose  descendants  were 
called  Idums>ans,  and  inhabited  the  northern  parte  of 
Arabia.  (Wakl,  Atien,  p  316)  They  navigated 
upon  tbe  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  upon  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  the  Oriental  name  Idumean  signi- 
fying red,  tbe  sea  of  the  tdumean*  was  called  the  Ked 
Sea  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  {'Epttfpd  Mlaooa).  Vtd. 
Arabicus  Smua.  (Cwrrius,  8,  9  —  Pirn.,  6,  23  — He- 
rodot.,  1,  180,  189  ;  3,  93 ;  4,  37  —  Mela,  3,  8.) 

Eryx,  I.  a  son  of  flutea  and  Venus,  who,  relying 
upon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  tbe  cestus.  Hercules  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  superior 
dexterity,  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
buried  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venus.  (Virg ,  JEn  ,  5,  402.) — II.  A  mountain 
of  Sicily,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  fend 
near  the  city  of  Drepanum.  It  waa  fabled  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Eryx,  who  waa  buried  there.  On 
ita  summit  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
(rid.  Erycina),  and  on  the  western  declivity  was  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Eryx,  the  approach  to  which  from  the 
plain  waa  rocky  and  difficult.  At  the  distance  of  30 
stadia  stood  tbe  harbour  oT  the  same  name.  (Polyb., 
1,  65  —  Diod.,  24.,  1— Cjc  in  Vet,  2,  8.)  The 
Phoenicians  most  probably  were  the  founders  of  the 
place,  and  also  of  the  temple  ;  and  the  Erycinian  Ve- 
nus appears  to  be  identified  with  the  Astarte  of  the 
latter  people.  (Compare  Diod.,  4,  83.)  The  native 
inhabitants  in  this  quarter  were  called  Elymi,  and  Eryx 
is  said  by  some  to  hare  been  their  king.  (Diod  ,  4, 
83  —  Vtrg  .  Mn ,  5, 75«  —  lleyne,  Exeurt.  2,  ad  JEn., 
6—Apollod.,  \,  9.— Id.,  2,  b.—Hygin.,  fab.,  260.) 
Virgil  makes  JEneaa  to  hare  founded  the  temple :  in 
thi*.  however,  he  is  contradicted  bv  other  authorities. 
jEneas,  in  fact,  never  was  in  Sicily,  and  therefore 
the  whole  is  a  mere  fable.  The  town  was  destroyed 
bv  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrhua,  who  a 
short  time  previous  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Drepanum.  {Diod.,  22, 14. 
— Id.,  23,  9.)  It  soon,  however,  revived,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  temple.  In  the  first  Pu- 
ttie war  it  (ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Polyb  , 
1,  58. — Id ,  2,  7),  but  was  surprised  by  Barcas,  tbe 
Carthaginian  commander,  and  the  inhabitants  who  es- 
caped the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Drepanum. 
(Diod  ,  24,  2.)  The  place  never  recovered  from  this 
blow :  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  drew,  indeed,  new 
inhabitants  around,  but  the  city  was  never  rebuilt. 
No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present  day. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  now  called  St.  Giu/i- 
ana,  is  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2, 
p.  383,  ttqtj  ) 

EsquiLi^c  and  Esquimnos  Mows,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tutlius, 
who  enclosed  tbe  greater  part  of  it  within  the  circuit 
of  his  walls,  and  built  his  palace  upon  it,  which  he 
continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of  his  death.  We  are 
informed  by  Varro  (L  L  ,  4, 8),  that  the  Esquilinc  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Latin  word  excuiluj ;  in  proof 
of  which  he  mentions,  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its 
summit  several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus  Quer- 
quctulanoa,  Fagutalis,  and  Eaquilinus.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  of  the  seven  hills,  and  was  divided  into 
two  principal  heights,  which  were  called  Cispius  and 
Oppius.  The  Campus  Eaquilinus  was  granted  by  the 
senate  as  a  burying-place  for  tbe  poor,  and  stood  with- 


I  tbe  places  adjoining  very  un- 
pen of  it  to  hie  favourite  Mar- 
a  maifniticent  residence,  with 


ont  the  Esquiline  gate.  As  the  vast  nomber  of  bodies 
here  deposited 
healthy,  Aogoetot 
cenas,  who  built 
extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  rr.o»t 
healthy  situations  of  Rome.  (Herat.,  St.,  6,  10, 
teqa.—ld.,  Eyod  .  6,  100 )  The  Esquiline  had  u* 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Julius  Cssaar,  who  was  born 
in  that  part  of  the  Suburra  which  was  situated  on  this 
hill.  Here  also  were  tbe  residences  of  Vrrgil,  of  ih* 
younger  Pliny  ;  and  here  were  sitoale  a  part  of  Nero** 
golden  house,  and  the  palace  and  baths  of  the  Env- 
peror  Titos.  The  Esquiline,  at  the  present  day,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  covered  with  ruins,  and  the  most 
deserted  of  tbe  three  eastern  bills  of  Rome.  (Jbm« 
in  the  19th  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  204,  Am.  ed) 

EsstndNKs,  a  people  of  SarmatM  Asiatic*,  to  tbe 
east  of  the  Palua  Ma?otis.  Ptolemy,  h< 
them  in  Series,  and  in  Scythia  extra  Ir 
Herodotus  assigns  them  to  tbe  country  of  tbe  Mam- 
getn,  and  Pliny  to  Sarmatia  Europara.  (Herod.,  1. 
201  —Id  ,  4,  26  —  Phn  ,  6,  7  )  Some  writer* 
to  identify  them  with  tbe  Cosiackt  of  the  Don^  ( 
Issedones,  and  consult  Bisthof  und  I' 
der  Geograph.,  p.  485  ) 

Esti/eotib,  according  to  Strabo  (430).  that  port  tea 
of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Upper  Macedonia.  The  fame  writer 
elsewhere  informs  us  (p.  437),  that,  sccording  to  «otae 
authorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  bv  Herod otui 
(1,  66)  and  others  to  have  once  occupied  tbe  regions 
of  Pindus ;  but  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Es- 
tiaeotis.  from  a  district  in  Eubcea.  so  called,  the  mhsbi- 
tanta  of  which  were  transplanted  into  Thessahy  by  tbe 
Perrhasbi.    (Cramer'M  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  362  ) 

Etroclrs,  a  son  of  QCdipus  and  Jocasta.  Atvor 
his  father's  death,  it  was  airreed  between  him  and)  his 
brother  Polynices  that  they  should  both  share  tbe  king- 
dom, and  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.    Eteoeles,  by 
right  of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne  ;  but,  after 
the  first  year  of  Ins  reign  was  expired,  he  refused  to  give 
up  the  crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  motaal 
agreement.    Polynices,  resolving  to  punish  so  gross  a 
violation  of  a  solemn  rnjjagpmrnt,  fled  to  the  court  o( 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  where  he  married  Argia  tbe 
daughter  of  that  monarch ;  and,  having  prevailed  upoc 
Adrastus  to  espouse  his  cause,  the  latter  undertook 
what  was  denominated  the  Theban  war,  twenty -seven 
years,  as  is  said,  before  the  Trojan  one.  Adrastos 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army,  of  wbich  he 
took  the  command,  having  with  him  seven  cele braird 
chiefs,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus,  Parthenopaeu*, 
Hippomedon,  Eteoclus  son  of  Iphu,  and  Pbrynices. 
The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteodes 
Were,  Melanippus  and  Ismarus,  sons  of  Asteeus,  Pory- 
phontes,  Megareus,  Lasthenes,  and  Hyperbio*.  All 
the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus, 
fell  before  Thebes,  Etcocles  also  being  slam  in  air^e 
combat  with  Polynices.    Ten  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war  arose  that  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  sons 
of  the  slain  chieftains  of  Argo*.  who  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  death  of  their  sires.    ( Vid    Epigoni  ) 
Lists  of  the  seven  Argive  commanders  are  given  by 
^Eschylus  in  his  •'  Seven  against  Thebes  ;**  by  Eurip- 
ides in  his  Phrenisse  and  Supplices ;  and  by  Sopho- 
cles in  his  "OZdipus  at  Colonus."    They  all  agree, 
except  that  in  the  Phcenissn  the  name  of  Adrast  j*  is 
substituted  for  that  of  Eteoclus.    The  tragic  poets 
vary  also  in  other  particulars  from  each  other.  Eu- 
ripides, whom  we  have  followed  as  to  the  age  of  Ele- 
ocles,  makes  htm  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  ;  but 
Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  the  younger 
((Ed.  Col  ,  1292.) 

EtkSclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  tbe  army  of 
Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes  He 
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i-fd    Vfjveus,  the  son  of  Creon,  under  the  walls 

a'Tarbss.  {AfMad  ,  3,  6.) 

IntiM  rKrfouu),  wind*  blowing  every  yesr  ({tot) 
dusted  ptnod.  oyer  the  /Egean  Sea.  They  came 
few  lie  wrth,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  'Eny-  j 
The  Etesian  winds  prevailed  for  forty 
'  (be  letting  of  the  Dog-star.  Arrian  speaks 
*  Loan  »inds  m  the  Indian  Ocean,  blowing  from 
wvmii,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the  tnofuocn*. 
i*m»i  £ry  ilfer  .  6,  SI. — Iridic. ,  SI.) 
Eresiu.   Kai  Hetruria. 

Lussa,  ■  daughter  of  Iphis  or  Iphicles  of  Argos, 
«s» <ligitted  tbc  addre^sfs  of  Apollo,  and  married  Ca- 
pam,  one  of  the-  seven  chiefs  who  went  against 
Tkon  Warn  her  husband  had  been  struck  with 
(bwdef  by  Jupiter  for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety, 
■d  im  islici  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest 
<  tat  Airm,  she  threw  herself  on  his  burning  pile, 
ad  smsbtd  m  the  flames  ( Wry.,  JBn.,  8,  447  — 
hnvt.  l,  15,  Si — Stat.,  Tkeb,  IS.  800  ) 

L*i*6i*a,  I.  a  king  of  Salamia  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
;rt*.  sad  a  descendant  of  Teocer  son  of  Telamon,  the 
fcwerof  that  city.  When  Evagoras  saw  the  light, 
'  •  ;'iw  of  Salamis  was  occupied  by  a  Phoenician 
nicr.  vho  bsd  obtained  it  by  treachery.  This  Phoni- 
est *v  afterward  slain  by  one  of  the  leading  chief- 
*■  af  ibe  country,  who  thereapon  usurped  the  su- 
7***  pmr,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  Evagoras, 
•najrajbt  to  the  throne  wa»  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
^awMB.  Evagoras  fled  to  Soli  in  Cilicia.  assem- 
iW  iknt  a  snail  band  of  followers,  relumed  to  Cy- 
aad .deposing  the  tyrant,  mounted  the  throne  of 
^sunstors  All  this  took  place  while  the  enfeebled 
op*  of  Persia  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the 
Earkiof  the  victorious  Greeks  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
sir.  and  had  therefore  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
cun  of  Crsfos.  Evagoras  showed  himself  a  wise 
« tdiuc  prince,  and  raised  the  glory  of  his  native 
a*"*1 «» i  much  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  attained 
He  became  the  patron  also  of  arts  and  litera- 
*»  led  entertained  at  hist  court  distinguished  men  of 
**osa».  It  was  in  his  dominions  that  Conon,  the 
*t,«*ia  general,  sought  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle 
*£ft*  Potamos,  and  by  his  aid  was  enabled  to  pre- 
*n  >  fleet,  watch  restored  the  naval  ascendancy  of 
»«tsiry   (Iwer  ,  Evag  ,  p.  800  —  Xen.,  Hut 


-^n«7   [Doer.,  fcwig.,  p.  200  —  JLen.,  Hut. 
fr. 1 1,  ||  —Corn.  Ifep.,  Vii.  Ccm.  —  Diod  Sic., 
H«l  JvJging  from  the  splendid  panegyric  passed 
us*  kit  character  by  Isocrates,  Evagoras  was  cer- 
i  prises  of  rare  and  distinguished  virtue  and 
sad  bis  fortune  for  a  time  kept  psce  with  his 
fuaksts.  Unfortanatety,  however,  he  met  with 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Artaxerxes 
khtwaa  attacked  his  power,  after  the  peace  of  An  tal- 
us** U4  iff,  ti,f  As1atlc  Greeks  at  the  me  rev  of  the 
kiBf.  Evagoras  waa  aided  in  his  resistance 
to  <bf  Persian  arms  by  Amasis  of  Egypt,  and  also  se- 
"*jbTtbt  Albanians;  but  bis  efforts  were  onsuc- 
tr"'*-  »nd  be  saw  himself  eventually  compelled  to 
his  authority  oveT  the  other  cities  of  Cyprus, 
"J™**  himself  to  Salamts,  paying  besides  an  annual 
wtU  Persia.   He  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch, 
'       His  son  Nicocles  succeeded  him.  (I)iod 
^  lS.*,iest.) — II.  Grandson  of  the  preceding. 
^♦VpriTed  of  his  possessions  by  his  uncle  Prota 
r**  «  Bed  to  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  by  whose  order  he 
**p*to4eath. 

E'lsatt,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Carmcnta,  arid 
•I  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
,"*M  ™»  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  where  ho 
»j  _  ohongines  from  their  ancient  possessions, 
!  '•  *f»d  ia  that  part  of  the  country  where  Rome 
^ ■ >*«d  founded.   {Vii.  Italia.)    He  kindly  re- 

•'Cr^l"W,e,  m^m>     returned  from  the  conquest 
"  ■)":  »r,d  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him  altars. 
*    'tot"  ustsunce  against  the  Rotnli,  and  dta- 


tinguished  himself  by  hie  hospitality.  It  is  said  that 
he  first  brought  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities  ( Vid. 
Pelasgi.)  He  was  honoured  as  a  god  after  death,  and 
his  subjects  raised  hun  an  altar  on  Mount  Avcniine. 
(Vid.  Cacus  —  Patusn.,8, 43.— Liv  .  1,7—  Srt  ltd., 
7, 18.— Oerd,  Fast.,  I,  500,  91  —  Kir*  ,  JEn.,B,  100.) 

Evarchds,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  into  the- 
Euxine,  to  the  southeast  of  Sinope.  The  nsme  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  in  process  of  time  to  Eve- 
ehus.  It  formed  the  sncient  boundary  between  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syrians,  who 
had  spread  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Halya.  (Man 
nert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  II.) 

Ecbcea,  a  large  and  celebrated  island,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  IxKris,  Bcedtia,  and  Attica.  Its  most  an 
cient  name,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (444),  waa  Ma- 
oris, which  it  obtained,  as  he  affirms,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Besides  this, 
it  was  known  at  different  times  by  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Oche,  Ellopia,  Aaopia,  and  Abantia.  (Strab., 
I.  c. — Plm.,  4,  IS.)  The  latter,  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  porta,  was  either  derived  from  the  Thra- 
cisns,  who  had  founded  Abn  in  Phocis,  and  thence 
crossed  over  into  the  island,  or  from  a  hero  named 
Abas.  (Arittot.,op.Slrab,l  e.)  Homer,  as  Strabo 
observes,  though  he  designates  the  island  by  the  nam* 
of  Eubrea,  always  employs  the  appellation  of  Abantes 
to  denote  the  inhabitants.  (II.,  2,  636  —  Ibid .,  540.) 
The  name  of  Eubcca  originated  traditionally  from  tbt 
passage  of  Io,  who  was  even  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  Epaphus  in  this  island.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Stcph.  Byz., 
s.  v-  '\6uvri(.)  Its  inhabitants  were  among  the  ear- 
liest navigators  of  Greece,  a  circumstance  which  scemi 
to  confirm  the  notion  preserved  by  Strabo,  of  its  hav- 
ing been  occupied,  in  distant  ages,  by  a  Pinenicias 
colony.  ~W$  hear  also  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Dryopet 
being  settled  there.  (Dion.  Hal  ,  1,  25.— Diod.  Sic., 
4,  37  )  Herodotus  affirms  (1,  146),  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  col- 
onized by  the  Abantes  of  Euboea,  who  were  not  other 
wise,  however,  connected  with  the  lonians.  This 
people  also  founded  settlements,  at  an  early  period,  in 
lllyria,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  (Strabc,  449. — Pan- 
tan.,  5,  22  )  En  bees,  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  republics,  like  the  other  stales  of  Greece, 
presents  no  features  for  a  common  history.  In  fact, 
where  each  city  requires  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collectively  in 
one  general  account  Its  fertility  and  abundant  re- 
sources appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  attracted  tho) 
attention  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
so  near  their  own,  and  adequate  to  the  supply  of  sTJ 
their  wants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidar, 
when  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character  had  received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  the  recovery  of  liberty,  Athena 
readily  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded  by  the 
Chalcidians,  who  occupied  the  principal  city  of  the  isl- 
and, for  invading  Euboea,  these  having  assisted  the 
Bceotians  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  against  that  pow- 
er. The  Athenians,  after  defeating  their  nearest  en- 
emy, suddenly  crossed  the  Euripus,  and,  having  routed 
the  forces  of  Chalcis,  seized  upon  their  territory,  whero 
they  established  four  thousand  of  their  own  citizens  as 
colonists.  (Herodvi.,  5,  77.)  They  were  obliged, 
however,  to  evacuate  this  new  acquisition,  in  ord:  i  to 
defend  their  own  country  against  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  Persian  armament  commanded  by  Datis  snd 
Artapherncs:  nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  important  sdvantages  attending  the  possession  of 
Eubcea.  When  the  alarm  created  by  the  Persian  in- 
vasion had  subsided,  the  maritime  stales  of  Greece 
united  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  of  which  Ath- 
ens took  the  lead,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendency 
which  proved  to  fatal  to  tho  liberties  of  those  who 
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bad  unguardedly  cemented  that  impolitic  anion.  This  I 
was  oeculiarly  the  case  with  the  Eubcean  cities,  since 
we  learn  from  Thucydide*  (1,  114),  that  tbe  whole  isl- 
and acknowledged  the  supremacy  and  sway  of  Athens 
prior  to  the  Pelopoiinesian  wsr ;  but  neither  that  his- 
torian nor  Herodotus  has  informed  us  precisely  when, 
and  in  what  manner,  their  subjugation  was  effected. 
On  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  after  their  defeat  at 
Coronea,  to  evacuate  Bceotia,  of  which  they  had  been 
for  some  time  masters,  the  Eutxcans  took  sdvantago 
of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  emancipating  them- 
selves from  a  foreign  .yoke.  But  success  did  not  at- 
tend their  efforts.  As  soon  ss  the  news  of  the  revolt 
had  reached  Athens,  Pericles  wss  despatched  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force  to  quell  tbe  inaurrection, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  effectually,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  diversions  made  by  the  Peloponnesian*  in 
fsvour  of  the  islanders,  thst  they  were  reduced  to  a 
more  abject  state  of  subjection  thsn  ever  (Tkucyd.,  1, 
114) ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition had  compelled  Athens  to  fight  for  existence 
rather  than  conquest,  that  the  Eubteans  Ventured  once 
more  to  assert  their  right  to  independence  (Tkucyd., 
8,  S) ;  but  such  was  the  want  of  zeal  and  energy  dis- 
played by  the  Lacedemonian  government,  that  they 
obtained  no  aid  from  that  quarter  until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-first  year  of  tbe  war,  when  at 
length  Hcgesandridas,  a  Spartan  admiral,  came  to  their 
support,  and  gained  a  victory  over  tbe  Athenian  fleet ; 
the  Eretrians  then  openly  revolted,  and  their  example 
being  quickly  followed  by  the  other  towns,  the  whole 
of  Eubcea  recovered  its  independence.  This  island, 
however,  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  change 
which  then  took  place.  Each  city,  being  left  to  its 
own  direction,  soon  became  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil 
broil,  which  ended  in  a  more  complete  slavery  under 
the  dominion  of  tyrants.  Towards  tbs>  commence 
ment  of  the  war  between  the  B<rotians  snd  Spartans, 
we  sre  told  by  Diodorus  (15,  30),  that  the  Eubcean* 
manifested  a  desire  to  plsce  themselves  once  more 
under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Another  party,  how- 
ever, having  declared  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  a  civil 
war  ensued,  which  equally  exhausted  both  fictions, 
and  forced  them  to  msko  peace  (16,  7).  By  the  abil- 
ity and  judgment  of  Timothcus,  the  Athenian  general, 
a  preponderance  of  opinion  was  decidedly  created  in 
favour  of  that  state  ( Demos  th..  de  Cor.,  p.  108. — 
Msck.  contr.  Ctes.,  p.  479.  —  Mitf or d's  Greece,  vol. 
7,  p.  384),  which  continued  until  overthrown  by  the 
arts  and  machinations  of  Philip.  Phocion  was  em- 
powered by  the  Macedonian  government  to  take  all 
the  requisite  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity,  and 
he  obtained  some  important  successes  over  the  Eubce- 
ah  forces;  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  much  advan- 
tage was  ultimately  derived  from  his  victory.  After 
this  period  Eulxea  became  attached  to  the  Macedonian 
interests,  until  it  was  once  more  restored  to  freedom 
by  the  Romans,  who  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Lip  ,  34,  51.)— This  island,  according 
to  Strabo  (444),  extends  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Bosotis,  and  Attica,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  stadia ;  its  greatest 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 
(Compare  Scylax,  p.  23. )  "  Torn  from  the  coast  of 
Bceotia,"  says  Pliny,  "  it  is  separated  by  the  Eunpus, 
tbe  breadth  of  which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  prom- 
ontories, Geraestus  looks  towards  Attica,  Caphsrcus 
towards  tne  Hellespont ;  Ceneum  fronts  the  north.  In 
breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty  miles,  but  it 
is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reaching  from  Attica  to 
Thesssly,  it  extends  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.  Its  circuit  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
On  the  side  of  Caphareus  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Hellespont." — The  abundance  and 
fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
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sufficiently  sttested  by  Herodotus,  who  coopares  ri 

with  Cyprus  (5,  31),  and  also  by  Thucydxks  (7,  28, 
and  8,  96).  Its  opulence  is  also  apparent  from  tbr 
designation  and  value  affixed  to  the  talent,  so  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  classic  writers  under  the  name  ofEs- 
boicum.  From  Sua  bo  we  learn  that  it  waa  subject  10 
frequent  earthquakes,  which  he  ascribes  to  the  sublet- 
rsnean  cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  abuurts 
(447).    The  modem  name  of  Eubota  is  Xtgrtpni, 


formed,  by  a 


seriei 


corruptions,  from  the  word  Eu- 


ripus,  which  designated  the  narrow  channel  separating 
the  island  from  the  Bosotian  coast.  (Crsswr'i  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  121,  secq.) 

EuBoiccs,  belonging  to  EuInul  The  epithet  a  dw 
applied  to  Cunwe,  because  that  city  was  built  by  t  co!- 
ony  from  Chalcis,  a  town  of  Eubota.  (Owd,  Fsrt., 
4,  257  —  Virg.,  An.,  6,  2  ;  9,  710  ) 

Eubulides,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  succeswr  of 
Euclid  in  tbe  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  strong  ex- 
ponent of  Aristotle,  and  seized  every  opporuioitj  sf 
censuring  his  writings  and  calumniating  his  characttt 
He  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  dusett- 
tion,  several  of  which,  though  often  mentioned  it  proof 
of  great  ingenuity,  deserve  only  to  be  remcnbettdM 
examples  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  the**  sopiusiical 
modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Ensue  nUs- 
gisma,  a  few  examples  may  suffice.  I.  Of  the  nob- 
ism,  called  from  the  example,  The  Lying:  if,  «bes 
you  speak  tbe  truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lis:  botioa 
say  you  lie  when  you  speak  the  truth ;  therefore,  it 
speaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  2.  The  Occult.  Do^os 
know  your  father  ?  Yes.  Do  you  know  this  ass 
who  is  veiled  1  No.  Then  you  do  not  know  »mi 
father,  for  it  is  your  father  who  is  veiled.  3-  fiofn 
Electra,  thedsugbter  of  Agamemnon,  knew  bet  broil* 
and  did  not  know  him :  she  knew  Orestes  to  bs  her 
brother,  but  she  did  not  know  that  person  to  be  set 
brother  who  was  conversing  with  her.  4.  Sen/a  h 
one  grain  a  heap  ?  No.  Two  grains!  No.  Tan* 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and  if  ow 
grain  _be  not  a  heap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  sit  shit 
number  of  grains  make  a  heap.  5.  The  Honui  Too 
have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not  lost  bora*; 
therefore  you  have  homs. — In  such  high  rcpote  »«* 
these  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth,  uW 
Chrysippiis  wrote  six  books  oti  the  brat  of  these  •opb- 
isms ;  and  Philetas,  a  Coan,  died  of  a  consumpuco. 
which  he  contracted  by  thecclo*e  study  wbicb  bt  be- 
stowed upon  it.  (Dtog.  hurt.,  7,  $  196-E*M' 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  199). 

Eubulps,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  born  in  laebst 
ough  of  Alarnea.  He  exhibited  about  B.C.  375 
bulus,  from  his  date,  stood  on  the  debateabie  fwd 
between  the  first  and  second  species  of  cosnedv ;  snd 
to  judge  from  tbe  fragments  in  Atheiuaus,  who  soot" 
more  thau  fifty  of  his  comedies  by  name,  be  must  h»« 
written  plays  of  both  sorts.  He  composed,  io  all.  M 
comedies.    (Theatre  of  the  Greek*,  p.  119,  4tk<*) 

Euchis,  I.  a  painter,  related,  as  is  said,  to  D*d»l«*» 
and  who,  according  to  Tbeophrastus  (mp.  P/i* , ^ 
introduced  painting  into  Greece.  The  name,  m  truta. 
however,  is  merely  a  figurative  one  for  a  skilful  stu* 
generally.  (Evjwp,  "  skilful,"  stefcrtw.'VN-  A 
modeller,  styled  also  Euchirus  (Pautan.,  6,  4.  5).  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient.  He  and  Eugrai»fl>o»  "< 
said  to  have  accompanied  Demaratua  in  his  flight  iron 
Corinth  to  Etruria.  (Plin.,  35,  12,  43.)  Heresy 
both  names  are  figurative. — III.  An  Athenian seolpior 
He  made  a  Statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  p£ac« d  at 
Phenea.  (Pautanuu,  8,  14,  7.)  Pliny  (34,  8-  «fc 
places  him  among  those  artists  who  excelled  in  fee- 
ing brazen  statues  of  combatants  at  tbe  public  game*, 
armed  men,  huntsmen,  dec.  On  this  account.  Thtfw* 
correctly  infers  thst  lie  flourished  in  a  later 
(Evoek.  11,  Adnot„y.  33.) 

Euctiots,  I.  a  native  of  Megan,  founder  of  the  Ms- 
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x  Erirtie  sect.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
and  penetrating  genius,  ho  early  applied  him- 
tti  u>  the  atadv  of  philosophy.  The  writing*  of  Par- 
xria  oris  ttoght  him  the  art  of  disputation.  Hear- 
st 4  die  fame  of  Socrates,  Euclid  determined  to  at* 
ism  an  ssstructions,  and  for  this  purpose  remo- 
yii  ton  Megan  to  Athens.  Here  ho  long  remained  a 
rwaat  hearer  and  zealous  disciple  of  the  moral  phi- 
iwpacr  And  when,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity 
•tea.  sorted  between  the  Athenians  and  M eg* re- 
nt, t  decree  was  parsed  hy  the  former,  that  any  inhab- 
its of  Megan  who  should  be  seen  in  Athens  should 
:r«i  sh  hie,  be  frequently  came  to  Athens  by  night, 
m  the  dataace  of  sboot  twenty  miles,  concealed  in 
i  tene  iesulc  doak  and  Teil,  to  visit  his  master.    ( A  ul . 

10.)  Not  finding  bis  natural  propensity  to 
is}«3£on  efficiently  gratified  in  the  tranquil  method 
d  «ysi9^iz>ng  adopted  by  Socrates,  be  frequently 
espssi  is  the  business  and  disputes  of  the  civil 
rats.  Socrates,  who  despised  forensic  contests,  ex- 
ptcsed  tome  dissatisfaction  with  his  pupil  for  indol- 
i  for  controversy.   (Diog.  Lserf., 2,30.) 
probably  proved  the  occasion  of  a 
Kantiao  between  Euclid  and  his  master  ;  for  we  find 
ssl  titer  this  time,  at  toe  head  of  a  school  in  Mefara 
Dar  Lsrrf  ,3, 6),  in  which  his  chief  employment  was 
tas  art  of  disputation.    Debates  were  coo- 
i  so  much  vehemence  among  his  pupils,  that 
~f.  wi  of  F'iciid.  that  he  had  earned  the  madness 
4 raocnuoa  from  Athens  to  Megara.    (Dtog.  L&ert , 
i  2  >  That  he  was,  however,  capable  of  commanding 
a'fssrr,  appears  from  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who, 
j  i  ctvrrl.  kid  said.  "  Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 
«H«w«;"  "and  let  me  perish," returned  Euclid. 
•I I  *o  not  tubdue  your  resentment  by  forbearance, 
aW  mis  too  love  me  as  much  as  ever  "—In  dispu- 
Eocbd  was  averse  to  the  analogical  method  of 
m«*>|.awl  judged  that  legitimate  argumentation 
ctwO'o deducing  fair  conclusions  from  acknowledg- 
es pmasea    He  held  that  there  is  one  supreme 
e»t  *toes  he  called  by  the  different  names  of  Intel- 
Pnmdtoce,  God ;  and  that  evil,  considered  as 
uapiMie  pnociple  to  the  sovereign  good,  has  no  ex- 
The  supreme  good,  according  to  Cicero,  he 
jB*"dto  he,  that  which  is  always  the  same.    In  this 
-  u  which  he  followed  the  subtlety  of  Permen- 
i  the  simplicity  of  Socrates,  he  seems  to 
*»»c«wi]pred  good  abstractedly  as  residing  in  the 
^htr and  to  bare  maintained,  that  all  things  which 
«  «  good  by  their  participation  of  the  first  good, 
■*♦«•*•« neatly,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
■  sal  tttL— It  K  aaid,  that  when  Euclid  was  asked 
*«?a»»a  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
"Sag  new  of  thsm  then  this,  that  they  hate  inquis- 
'HitnoBs,"  If  this  spophthegm  be  justly  ascribed  to 
*  nay  sens  to  prove,  either  that  he  had  learn- 
**•  **»  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  snd 
2***7  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  or  that  the 
*  of  tat  good  man  had  taught  him  caution  in  de- 
h*  opinions.   {En fir Id'a  History  of  Pkiloso- 
J***  l.p  198,  atqq  )— II.  A  celebrated  mathe- 
tn^a  of  Alexandres,  considered  by  some  to  have 
*« » aatiTs  of  that  eity,  though  the  more  received 
nukes  the  place  of  his  birth  to  have  been  un- 
He  Ikarubed  B  C  280.  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
*'  '*fw.  iad  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
****  EfJP*    His  scholars  were  numerous,  and 
'"■'"I  tbrsi  was  Ptolemy  himself.    It  is  related,  that 

*  -*ack  baring  inquired  of  Euclid  if  there  was 
•was  w\oit  of  learning  mathematics  lees  barbarous, 
'  "  T-'nz  l**s  attention  than  the  ordinary  one,  Eu- 

ss-ijh  otherwise  of  sn  amiaUe  character,  dryly 
*'^w*i  u.,lt  wmi  4>  DO  TOyoi  TOad  to  geometry." 
^3       hole  incident  that  nearly  all  our  knowl- 

*  *  At  psniculsrs  of  his  life  is  limited.  Euclid 

f**,  u  fact,  who  established  a  mathematical 


school  at  Alexandrea,  and  it  existed  and  maintained  ita 
reputation  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics had  been  discovered  by.Thales,  Pythagoras, 
and  other  predecessors  of  Euclid ;  but  to  him  is  due  the 
merit  of  having  given  a  systematic  form  to  the  science, 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  geometry. 
He  likewise  studied  the  cognate  sciences  of  Astronomy 
and  Optics ;  and,  according  to  Proclus,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Elements,"  "  Data,"  "  An  introduction  to 
Harmony,"  "  Phenomena,"  "  Optics,"  "  Catoptrics," 
a  treatise  "On  the  division  of  Surfaces,"  "  Porisms." 
dec.  His  most  valuable  work,  "  The  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry," has  been  repeatedly  published.  All  his  works 
extent  were  published  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  the 
Savihan  professor  of  astronomy,  David  Gregory.  The 
edition  of  Peyrard,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  best.  It  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814  and 
some  of  the  following  years,  in  3  vols.  4to.  This  edi- 
tion is  accompanied  with  a  double  translation,  one  in 
Ijatin  and  the  other  in  French.  M.  Peyrard  consulted 
a  manuscript  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Vatican  library,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  the  French  capital.  By  the  aid  of  this  be 
was  enabled  to  fiH  various  lacuna,  and  to  re-establish 
various  passages  which  had  been  altered  in  all  the  other 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  editiona  anterior  to  his  own. 
Hence  Peyrard  is  the  only  one  that  has  given  a  com- 
plete text  of  the  "  Elements"  and  "  Data ;"  for  the 
"  Phenomena,"  and  the  other  works  of  Euclid,  sre  re- 
jected by  him  as  spurious. — For  some  remarks  on  Eu- 
clid, consult  Dtlambre,  Hist,  is  VAstron.  Ancien.,  voL 
1,  p.  40,  seqq.,  and  the  preface  to  Peyrard's  edition. 

EodamIdas,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamus  IV.,  brother  to 
Agis  IV  '  He  succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  after 
hia  brother's  death,  B.C.  330.  (Pautsn.,  8, 10.) — II. 
A  son  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded 
B.C.  268. 

EunocU,  I.  s  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theodosius 
the  Younger.  Her  original  name  was  Athena  is,  and 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Leontius,  an  Athenian  philos- 
opher ;  but  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Cbriatiani- 
ty,  and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Endocia.  She 
was  a  female  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  put  into  verse 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral paraphrases  on  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  but 
became  suspected  by  her  husband  of  conjugal  infideli- 
ty, and,  being  degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to  reli- 
gious studies,  but  the  jealousy  of  her  suspicious  hus- 
band still  pursued  her;  and  ha  vino;  learned  that  two 


priests,  whom  abe  bad 


losen  as  the  companions  of 


her  exile,  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  frequent  visits, 
and  were  loaded  by  her  with  presents,  Theodosius  sent 
Satuminus,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, who  put  to  death  the  two  priests  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  Irritated  at  thia  new  insult,  Eudc- 
cia  caused  Satuminus  to  be  slain,  a  deed  more  likely 
to  darken  than  avenge  her  innocence.  The  emperor 
contented  himself  with  depriving  her  of  all  the  badges 
of  her  rank,  and  reducing  ner  to  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  She  lived  twenty  yean  after  this 
event,  in  the  bitterest  penitence,  endeavouring  to  ef- 
face, by  acts  of  piety,  the  crime  which  outraged  honour 
had  led  her  to  commit.  She  died  at  the  age  of  67 
years.  (Ls  Beau,  Hist.  d*t  Bos-Empire,  vol.  7,  p.  149  ) 
The  principal  work,  ascribed  by  some  to  Eudocia,  is 
Homerocentra  (*0^epo«rvrpn).  or  a  life  of  our  Saviour, 
in  2443  hexameters,  formed  from  verses  and  hemis- 
thics  selected  out  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  Others, 
however,  make  Pelagius,  surnamed  Pstrieius,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  its  author.  From  a  passage 
of  Zonaras  (Awutl.,  vol.  3,  p.  37).  a  clew  may  be  ob- 
tained for  solving  this  difficulty.  Pelagius  would  seen, 
to  have  commenced  the  work  in  question,  and  Eudo- 
cia to  have  finished  it.   This  princess  has  left,  also,  a 
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,  of  Cyprian 

of  tbe  Homeroccntra  i«  that  of  Teucher,  La  ft.,  1798, 
8vo. — (I.  The  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Theodosius  II.,  married  Valcntinian  III.  After  the 
assassination  of  her  huaband  by  Petroniue  Maizmua, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out 
•f  indignation  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Home,  and 
carried  Eudocia  with  him  to  Africa.  Some  yean  ■£ 
forward  ahe  was  sent  back  to  Constantinople,  where 


direction,  falls  into  the  sea.  Its 

was  Lyconnss.    ( Strab 


Compare  ApAlUorvM, 
1,  7,  8.)  The  Evenua  ia  rendered  celebrated  in  fable, 
from  the  story  of  Nessua,  who  was  sleio  here  by  Her- 
cules for  offering  vtolence  to  Deianira.  The  modern 
name  of  the  river  is  the  Fidari.  Near  its  mooib  atood 
Mi*solvnghi,  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  rol  2,  p.  76.1 
EusBCKTJt,  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  whoae  tree 
name  was  Ana  spas.  The  Greeks  called  them  Euer- 
gctac,  or  beivfactort,  t  rati  slating  tiie  Persian  appt-L»- 
sbe  died,  A.D.  442. — III.  The  widow  of  Conalantine  |  lion  which  was  added  to  their  name,  and  which  Kre«n- 
Docas,  married  Komanua  Diogenes,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, A.D.  1068,  and  associated  him  with  her  on 
the  throne.  Three  years  after,  Michael,  her  eon.  by 
means  of  a  revolt,  waa  proclaimed  emperor,  and  caused 


omy 
and  a 


bis  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent,  where  ahe  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  left  a  treatise  on  the  geneal- 
ogies of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  displays  an  ex- 
tensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It  ia  printed 
as  ViUoisons  Anecdote.  Grata,  Ventt.,  1781,  2  vols. 

Eonoxos,  I.  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  geometri- 
cian, born  at  Cnidus,  who  flourished  about  370  B.C. 
He  studied  geometry  under  Archytaa,  and  afterward, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  in* 
traduced  to  the  notice  of  Nectancbia  II.,  and  by  him  to 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  is  highly  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  astronomy  by  the  ancients,  though  none  of  his 
writings  on  thia  or  any  other  branch  of  science  are  ex- 
tant. The  honour  of  bringing  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  regular  astronomy  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  belongs 
to  him.  After  bis  return  from  Egypt,  be  taught  aaxron- 
philosophy  with  great  applause  at  Cysicus, 
afterward  removed  to  Athens,  where  be  opened  a 
school,  and  was  in  such  high  repute  as  to  be  consulted 
on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  aa  science  by  deputies 
from  all  parts  of  Greece.  Eadoxua  is  said,  in  fact,  to 
have  supported  bis  school  with  so  much  reputation  as  to 
have  excited  the  envy  of  even  Plato  himself.  Proclus 
informs  us,  thst  Euclid  very  liberally  borrowed  from 
the  elements  of  geometry  composed  by  Eudoxus.  Ci- 
cero calls  him  the  greatest  astronomer  thst  ever  lived  ; 
and  we  team  from  Petroniua,  that  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  mountain,  that  he  might  observe  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena  with  more  convenience  than  he 
could  on  a  plain  or  in  a  crowded  city.  Slrabo  says, 
that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  was  at  Cnidus.  Vi- 
tnivius  describes  a  sundial  constructed  by  him.  (Diog. 
Laert.  8.  86,  teqq.—Cit.,  de  Div.,  2,  42.— Pelrem., 
Arb.,  88,  i.— Strab  .  119  —  Kifnie.,  9,  9.)  He  died 
B.C.  852.  Hia  works  are  lost,  but  tbey  served  as  ma- 
terials to  Aratus  for  the  comjosition  of  hia  poem  enti- 
tled the  Phenomena.  (SckiU,  Hut.  La  Or  ,  vol.  3, 
p.  8  )— II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  sent  by  Ptolemy  VII., 
Eucrgctes,  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and,  some  years  af- 
ter, on  a  second  voyage  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  that 
prince.  It  appears  that  be  subsequently  attempted  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  (For  an  account  of  bis 
movements,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Africa, 
page  79,  col.  2.) 

Eutnitoa.  Vid.  Euhemeros. 
Evbnus.  I.  a  name  common  to  several  epigrammatic 
poets,  for  some  account  of  whom,  consult  Jacob*,  Ca~ 
ttd.  Poet.  Epig.—Antkal.  Grac.,  rol.  13,  p.  893.— 
II.  A  river  of  JStolia,  rising,  as  Strabo<461)  reports, 
m  the  country  of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the 
northeast  extremity  of  vEtolia.  Ptolemy  aays  (p.  87) 
that  it  flowed  from  Mount  Cailidromus,  meaning  the 
chain  of  (Eta;  which  ia  sufficiently  correct.  Dtcaear- 
chus,  with  less  truth,  affirms  that  it  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus.  (Stat.,  Gretc.,*.  61.)  According  to  Strabo, 
it  does  not  flow  at  first  through  the  ancient  Curetis. 


shemius  suspects,  from  Herodotus  (8,  86),  to 
been  Orosanga.  litis  title  they  are  said  to  hate  re- 
ceived tn  return  for  succours  afforded  to  the  amy  of 
Cyrus,  when  it  was  suffering,  in  these  regions,  from 
cold  and  hunger.  (Curt.,  7,  3.)  Tbey  dwelt  sear 
the  river  Etviuandcr,  the  modern  Htndmend  iArnan, 
Kip.  Ale*-,  4,  6,  12),  between  Drangiana  and  Areese- 
aia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  city  of  Dcnatf, 
in  whose  name  traces  of  the  ancient  < 
pare  Sekmieder,  ad  Curt.,  I.  e.) 

Elkrgktks,  a  surname,  signifying  ksr/iw,  L 
to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  of  Egypt,  as  aiso  to  sou* 
kings  of  Syria,  Pontes,  dec. 

Euosnki,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy,  amid  to  hats 
once  occupied  all  the  country  to  which  tbo  \  coed, 
its  subsequent  possessors,  communicated  the  name 
of  Vcnolia,  (Lis.,  1,  1.)  Driven  from  their  ancient 
abodes,  they  appear  to  hare  reared 
(AOiSSjs),  and  to  have  settled  on  the 
lakes  Benacus  and  Isxus,  and  in  the  adjacent  valley* 
Pliny  (5,  30)  saya,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  tbey 
held  at  one  time  thirty-four  towns:  these 
ted  to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  . 
mer's  Anc  ItaUf,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

E  no  Km  us,  I.  •  general  who  opposed  Diorlesiaa. 
A  D.  290;  but  waa  slain  tbe  very  same  day  at  lbs 
gates  of  Antiocb,  while  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city. — -II.  A  usurper  in  the  reign  of 
Theodoaius  tbe  Great,  of  Gallic  extraction,  A.D.  3*2 
He  waa  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  pot 
after  having  held  power  for  two  yi 
54,  seqq.) 

Euhkmkbus,  a  native  of  Measene,  as  is 
supposed,  though,  according  to  Brucker  and 
waa  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  Being  sent  on  a 
of  discovery  by  Casaandcr,  king  of  Macedon,  be  came, 
as  he  himself  stated,  to  an  island  called  Panchaia.  in 
the  capital  of  which,  Panara,  be  found  a  temple  of  the 
Tnphylten  Jupiter,  where  atood  a  column  inscribed 
with  a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  Among  these  be  specified  Uranus,  hi* 
Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea 
aa  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  who  wore  tbe 


spring  of  Saturn. 


Accordingly 


t-Mgn  of  Enbe- 


merus  was  to  show,  by  investigating  their  actions,  and 
recording  the  places  of  their  births  and  boriats,  that 
the  mythological  deities  were  mere  mortal  men,  rai>t-vi 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefit*  which 
they  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  Ennius  translated 
thia  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerua,  which  waa  entitled 
'Iepn  'Avtrypaf q.  The  translation,  as  well  aa  the  ori- 
ginal work,  excepting  some  fragments,  is  lost ;  but 
many  particulars  concerning  Euhemcrus,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  hia  history,  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
Diodorua  Sicul us,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  frag- 
ments have  also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine  ;  and 
long  quotations  have  been  made  by  LacUnuus,  in 
his  treatise  De  Faua,  Religione."  Thia  work  was 
a  covert  attack  on  tbe  established  retimon  of  tbe 
Greeks.  Plutarch,  who  was  associated  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  all  who  were  interested  in  tbe  support  of  the 


which  ia  the  district  of  Pleuron,  but  more  to  the  east,  |  popular  creed,  maintained  that  the  whole 
by  Chalcis  and  Calydon,  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
west,  towards  the  plains  in  which  the  ancient  Pleuron 
a  ss  situated ;  and  finally,  proceeding  in  a  southerly 
494 


Euhemerua,  with  the  voyage  to  Panchaia,  was  am  ud- 
pudent  fiction ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  urged,  that 
no  one  except  Euhemerua  had  ever  seen  or  havaj 
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sac  had  of  Panchaia  ( De  Is.  et  Os  ) ;  that  the  Pan- 
das* uUmm  had  been  described  in  a  flowery  and  post- 
al style,  both  by  Dtodorus  Siculus  and  Virgil  (Georg., 
L  139).  bat  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  determine  its 
geographical  position.  The  truth  of  the  relation  con- 
used  m  the  work  of  Eubemerus  baa  been  vindicated 
wTitera,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
»m  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  Eu- 
aad  actually  visited  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
tfu  (if ram.  de  t 'Acid  its  Inter  ip  ,  vol.  15  )  But 
■aether  Euhemerus  merely  recorded  what  he  bad  seen, 
■  *n*taer  the  whole  book  was  not  rather  a  device 
of  his  own,  it  seems  highly  probable 
is*  to  the  belief 


of  Ennius  gave  rise 
in.  Roman  pru'.oM^-iu rs.  v\ho  maintained  or  in 
aavaaacd  their  conviction  of  the  mortality  of  the  gods, 
tii  whose  writings  have  been  so  frequently  appealed 
to  by  Farmer,  in  his  able  disquisition  on  the  preva- 
*oc*  at  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits.  (Dunlop's 
&*%t*  LUcrature,  vol.  1,  p.  133  ) 

Eciea,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him,  according 
u  lite  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  he  was  aiding  in  the 
with  the  giania.  Jupiter  was  so  delighted 
■  valour,  that  he  called  out  to  him,  ev  vie, 
ok  son .'"  Others  suppose  it  to  have  ori- 
gusatcd  from  a  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,  Evot.  (Horat., 
Oi.  1.  18.  9;  2.  11.  17  ) 

Eci^kcs  or  Choaspbs,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
sear  the  city  of  Soaa.  The  kings  of  Persia,  according 
»  Herodotus  (1,  IS8),  drank  of  no  other;  and,  wher- 
rter  Ltey  went,  they  were  attended  by  a  number  of 
carnages,  drawn  by  mules,  in  which  the 
nver,  being  6rsl  boiled,  was  deposited  in 
tis  of  silver.  Xlian  relates  ( V.  H,  12,  40),  that 
Xerxes,  daring  his  march  into  Greece,  came  to  a  des- 
excecdingly  thirsty  ;  his  attendants 
were  at  some  distance,  and  procla- 
»as  made  that  whosoever  had  any  of  the  water 
of  the  Cfaoaspcs  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
fan*  One  person  was  found  who  possessed  a  small 
eaaatny.  but  it  was  quite  putrid.  Xerxes,  however, 
drank  it,  and  considered  the  person  who  supplied  it  as 
his  fneod  and  benefactor,  since  he  must  otherwise 
hate  perished  with  thirst.— Wahl  (At ten,  p  736)  dc- 
r.Tts  the  name  Choaspes  from  the  Persian  Khooh  asp, 
ie„  -  strength  of  the  mountain,"  "  mountain-power," 
and  considered  it  as  applicable  to  all  mountain-streams. 
TV  appellation  of  Euheus,  in  Scripture  Vlai  {Darnel, 
I,  Th  is  deduced  by  the  same  writer  from  the  Pehlvi 
At  ktlsJ a,  i.  e.,  "  clear,  pure  water."  D'Anville  sup- 
pose* the  Choaspes  to  bo  the  modern  Karoon ;  but  it 
»  av.re  probably  the  Abzal,  which  flows  by  the  rums 
wiich  both  Major  Renncl  and  Mr.  Kmneir  have  deter- 
auatd  to  be  those  of  Suss. 

Ecsuscs,  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  Syros.  He  was 
carried  ud"  when  quite  young  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and 
aid  to  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  who  brought  him  up 
ca,-efulry,  and  found  in  hirn  a  faithful  follower  and  friend. 

:ted  aa  the  steward  of  Ulysses,  and  recog- 
tsstcr,  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  though  af- 
ter as  absence  of  many  years.    (Od ,  14,  6,  seqq  ) 

EcscLi-a,  I-  a  son  of  Adnetus,  king  of  Phenu  in 
TVssaly.  by  Alceslis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  and  who 
-aimed  Iphihime  the  sister  of  Penelope.  He  went  to 
(fee  Trepn  war,  and  bad  the  fleetest  horses  in  the 
Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  funer- 
ii  zieaes  of  Patroclua.  {11 ,  2,  714  —  Id.,  763,  seqq  ) 
of  Amphilytu*.  and  one  of  the  Corinthian 
Bacchiadar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  his- 
\atj  of  Coruuh  is  heroic  verse.  {Pausan.,  2.  1.) 
Cueeios  joined  Archias  when  the  latter  went  to  found 
-Miacase  (CUadRb&M&.,  l>b.  1.  p.  398  )  Eu- 
*ebee  makes  him  to  have  nourished  in  the  third  Olym- 
piad [LarcKer,  Chron.  Herod,  vol  7,  p  448,  515.) 
Ecigsr*,  I.  a  native  of  Cardia.  a  town  of  the  Thra- 
ll humble  birth,  yet  an 


important  actor  in  the  troubled  times  which  followed 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Being  early  taken 
into  the  service  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  served  him 
for  seven,  and  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  con- 
fidential office  of  secretary..  He  also  displayed  great 
talent  for  military  affairs  through  the  Persian  cam- 
paigns, and  was  one  of  Alexanders  favourite  and  most 
esteemed  officers.  After  Alexander's  death,  in  the 
general  division  of  his  conquests,  Cappadocia,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  the  coast  of  tbo  Euxine,  as  far  eaat  as  Trape- 
zus,  full  to  Eumenes'  share.  This  was  an  expectancy 
rather  than  a  proviaior.,  for  the  Macedonian  anny  had 
passed  south  of  these  countries  in  the  march  to  Per- 
sia, and  aa  yet  they  were  unsubdued.  Perdiccas, 
however,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumenes  in  his  new 
government,  and  did  so  at  the  expense  of  a  single  bat- 
tle. To  Perdiccas  as  regent,  and,  after  bis  death,  to 
the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  Eumenes  was  a  faithful 
ally  through  good  and  evil ;  indeed,  he  ia  the  only  one 
of  Alexanders  officers  in  whose  conduct  any  appear- 
ance of  gratitude  or  disinterestedness  can  be  traced. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccas, 
B.C.  321,  ho  was  appointed  by  the  latter  to  the  chief 
command  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and 
tbo  Hellespont  (Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Eum.),  to  resist  tho 
expected  invasion  of  Antipater  and  Craterus.  Tho 
latter  he  defeated ;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccas  in 
Egypt  threw  the  balance  of  power  into  Antipater  a 
hands,  who  made  a  new  allotment  of  the  provincea,  in 
which  Eumenes  was  omitted,  and  Cappadocia  given  to 
another.  The  task  of  reducing  him  was  assigned  to 
Antigonus,  about  B.C.  320.  The  rest  of  his  fife  was 
spent  in  open  hostility  to,  or  doubtful  alliance  with, 
Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  at  last  put  to  death,  hav- 
ing been  delivered  up  to  the  latter  by  a  portion  of  his 
own  army.  Eumenes  was  an  admirable  partisan  sol- 
dier, brave,  full  of  resources,  and  of  unbroken  spirit. 
We  have  his  life  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepoa.  (Consult  Droysen,  Geschickte  der  Naehfolgcr 
Alexanders,  Hamb.,  1836.)  Those  parts  of  Diodorus 
Siculua  (lib.  18)  which  relate  to  him,  and  Plutarch's 
Life,  will  be  read  with  pleaaure  by  all  who  are  fond  oi 
military  adventure.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knotcl.,  vol.  10,  p 
68.) — II.  A  king  of  Pergamua,  the  firat  of  hia  name. 
He  succeeded  his  uncle  Philetairus  on  the  throne, 
B.C.  263,  and  added  much  to  tho  territory  which  ha 
inherited  from  the  latter,  having  even  gained  a  victory, 
near  Sardis,  over  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attalus,  whose  father  Attains  was  the  young- 
er brother  of  Philcta-rus.  The  death  of  Eumenes 
was  occasioned  by  his  intemperate  habits. — HI.  The 
aecond  of  the  name,  was  aon  of  Attalus  I.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  on  his  father's  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
43  or  44  years.  The  new  sovereign  continuing  to 
tread  in  bis  father's  steps,  and  adhering  to  his  policy, 
remained  the  firm  friend  of  the  Romana  during  all 
their  wars  against  Antigonus  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, and  received  from  them,  in  recompense  of  his 
fidelity  and  valuable  aasistancc,  all  the  territory  con- 
quered from  Antiochus  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Prior  to  this  period  the  territory  of  Pergamus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  gulfs  of  EM  and  Adramyttium. 
Waylaid  by  the  hired  assassins  of  Perscs,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, he  had  nearly  perished  at  Drlphi  (Lir.,  42, 
14,  seqq.),  and  yet  he  ia  represented  by  the  Roman 
historian  as  subsequently  favouring  the  cauac  of  the 
man  who  sought  to  destroy  him.  and  of  having  thereby 
incurred  the  ill-will  and  angrr  of  the  Roman  people. 
(Liv.,  44,  13. — Id.,  46.  1,  seqq.)  With  that  arrogant 
nation  past  services  were  reckoned  as  nothing,  if  they 
Were  not  accompanied  by  the  most  abject  and  slavish 
dependance.  The  King  of  Pergamus  employed  him- 
self, during  the  leisure  which, a  profound  peace  now 
afforded  him,  in  embellishing  his  capital^ and  patron*. 
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sing  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  most  lasting  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  in  this  respect  was  the  great  li- 
brary which  he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  10 
that  of  Alexandres  in  eitent  and  value.  (Strab.,  624.) 
It  was  from  their  being  first  used  for  writing  in  this  li- 
brary, that  parchment  skins  were  called  ■'  Vrr£*mrn<r 
Charttt."  (Karr.,  ap.  Pltn.,  13, 1 1.)  Plutarch  informs 
us,  that  this  vast  collection,  which  consisted  of  no  less 
Shan  200,000  volumes,  waa  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. ( Vit.  Anion  ,  c.  25.)  Eumenes  reigned  49  years, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  under  the  care  of  his  brother  At- 
talus,  who 


administered  affairs  as  regent  for  21  veers, 
with  great  success  and  renown.    (Vid.  Persia  mm.) 

Ecmknia,  a  crty  of  Phrygia,  north  of  Pelta-,  winch 
pTobabl?  derived  its  name  from  Eumenes,  king  of  Ptr- 
gamua,    (Staph  By*.,  a.  v.  Eruema.) 

EuscnIdks  ((Ac  kind  goddesses),  a  name  given  to 
the  Ennnyes  or  Furies,  goddesses  whose  business  it 
was  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  call- 
ed Smutc  (Ituval)  or  "venerated  goddesses."  The 
name  Eumenides  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
used  through  a  superstitious  motive.    ( Vtd\  Furia».) 

EuhbkidIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies.  It  was  observed  once  a  year  with  sacri- 
fices and  libations.  At  Athens  none  but  freeborn  citi- 
zens were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  solemnity,  and 
of  these,  none  but  such  as  were  of  known  virtue  and 
integrity.   (Vid.  Eumenides.) 

EuHOLPioA,  a  sacerdotal  family  or  house,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Ceres  at  Eleusis  belonged.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  the  mythic  Eumolpus.  The-Eumol- 
pidas  had  charge  of  the  mysteries  by  hereditary  right, 
and  to  this  same  sacerdotal  line  was  expressly  in- 
Crusted  the  celebration  of  the  Thesmophoria.  ( Vid  Eu- 
molpus, and  consult  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  355, 
442,  482,  seqq.) 

Eumolpus,  son  of  Neptune  and  Chione,  daughter 
of  Boreas  and  Urithyia.  Chione,  to  conceal  her  weak- 
ness, threw  the  babe  into  the  sea,  to  the  protection  of 
his  father.  Neptune  took  him  to  -Ethiopia,  and  gave 
him  to  his  daughter  Bcnthcsicyme  to  rear.  When 
Eumolpus  was  grown  up,  the  husband  of  Benthcsicy- 
me  gave  him  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  ; 
but  Eumolpus,  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  the  sis- 
ter of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  fly.  He  came  with  his 
son  Ismarus  to  Tegyriua,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  mamage  to  Ismarus.    But  Eumolpus, 


ly  intended  to 

while  the  name  Tegyriua  would  seem  lo  point  to  B-ro- 
tta,  where  there  was  a  town  named  Tegyra.  (Height- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  383.) 

EunapIob,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.  He  flow- 
i shed  in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  itie 
sophist  Chrysanthus,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  tat 
i  lives  of  the  philosophers  of  his  thne.  The  work  hu 
■  been  characterized  by  Brucker  as  a  mass  of  eitnmgiot 
tales,  discovering  a  feeble  understanding,  and  an  ima- 
gination prone  to  superstition.  Besides  being  i  tope- 
1st,  he  was  an  historian,  and  practised  phytic.  Hi 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Caesars  from  Claudnt  II  to 
Aresdius  and  Honoriua,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re- 
mains The  lives  of  the  philosophers  waa  pobliiW 
with  a  I*lin  version  by  Junius,  Antv.,  1568,  tod  by 
Commelinus  in  1596. 

Evpatob,  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asutir 
princes,  particularly  to  Milhradates  VII.  of  Pottfm, 
and  Antiochus  V.  of  Syria. 

EupatorIa,  I.  a  town  of  Pontus,  at  the  condom* 
of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  was  begun  by  Mithradita 
under  the  name  Eupatoria,  and  received  from  fta> 
pey,  who  finished  it,  the  title  of  Magnopolis.  (cW. 
556.)  Its  site  appears  to  correspond  with  that  of  uk 
modern  Tchenikek.  \Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6. pit 
p  471.) — II.  A  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  tot 
Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinus  Caicinitet.  It  to 
founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Mitbradstes.  mi  h 
aupposed  to  answer  to  the  modern  Kosiof  or  Getlnt 
( Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  294.) 

Euphabs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throw  »f 
Mcaaenia,  and  in  hia  reign  the  first  Messeniio  ear  be 
gan.    He  died  B.C.  730.    (Pausan^  4.  6,  6 ) 

EvpaoRBUs,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Pantboiit,  renoarce* 
for  his  valour ;  he  wounded  Patrodua,  and  vat  killed 
by  Menelaus.  (//.,  17,  60.)  Pausanias  relate!  (I , 
17)  that  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycen*,  a  vottrt 
shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Euphorbaa.  sus- 
pended there  by  Menelaus.  Pythagoras,  who  mwi- 
tained  the  transmigration  of  sonls,  affirmed,  that,  ir  'he 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  soul  had  animated  the 
body  of  Etiphorbus  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  troth  of  h»» 
assertion,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  temps* 
where  the  shield  was  hanging,  and  to  have  nxofwwi 
and  taken  it  down.    Maxim  us  Tynus  (28,  p  S8R  ti 


being  detected  plotting  against  Teayriua,  was  once 
more  forced  to  fly,  and  came  to  Eleusis.  Ismarus 
dying,  Tegyriua  became  reconciled  to  Eumolpus,  who 
returned  to  Thrace,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  king- 
dom. War  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and 
Eleusinians,  the  Utter  invoked  the  aid  of  their  former 
guest.  A  contest  ensued,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollodorus  (3,  15,  4),  Eumolpus  fell 
in  battle  against  Erechtheus.  Pausanias,  however, 
states  (1,  38,  3),  that  there  fell  in  this  conflict,  on  the 
one  side  Erechtheus,  and  on  the  other  Immaradus,  son 
of  Eumolpus ;  and  that  the  war  was  ended  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms  :  the  Eleusinians  were  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Athens,  but  were  to  retain  the  rites  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  over  these  Eumolpus  and 
the  daughters  of  Ccleua,  king  of  Eleusis,  were  to  pre- 
side. Other  authorities,  however,  make  the  agree- 
ment to  have  been  as  follows  :  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
molpus were  to  enjoy  the  priestly  office  at  Eleusia, 
while  the  descendants  of  Erechtheus  were  to  occupy  the 
Attic  throne.  (Sekol.  nucr.  Aristid.  ad  Panathen  ,  p. 
118. — Creuzer,  Symboltk,  vol.  4,  p.  344,  not.)— Here 
we  find  a  physical  myth  in  unison  with  an  historical 
legend.  It  waa  a  tradition  in  Attica,  that  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Eumolpidx  belonged  to  the  mythic  Thra- 
cians,  whom  we  find  sometimes  on  Helicon,  some- 
times in  Thrace.  The  present  legend,  by  making 
Eumolpus  a  son  of  the  -sea-god,  and  grandson  of  the 
north  wind,  and  giving  him  a  son  named  Ismarus,  plain- 


Doe.)  speaks  of  an  inscription  on  the  shield,  wh:eh 
proved  it  to  have  been  offered  by  Menelaus  u>  Mow- 
va.  Ovid  {Met.,  15,  160)  lays  the  scene  of  u* 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argos  ;  while  TertnlbiB  {it 
Anima,  p.  215)  makes  the  shield  to  have  be**  « 
offering  at  Delphi.  Diogenes  Laertius,  finally,  p« 
the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Bra  nebulas  neir'ie 
city  of  Miletus,  aa  the  place  where  the  woodcf  *** 
worked  (8,  4,  teq.) 

EuphobTon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athene;  son  of  <F> 
chylus.  He  conquered  four  times  with  posuW»* 
tragedies  of  his  father's  composition,  and  also  write 
several  dramas  himself.  One  of  his  victonei  i»  com- 
memorated in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Eorpt- 
des,  where  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first,  Soph- 
ocles* second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the  Medea 
Olvmp.  87,  2,  B.C.  431.  (Said  —  Thtttrt  of  tst 
Greeks,  p.  95,  4th  ed  )— II.  An  epic  and  er**n*> 
matic  poet,  born  at  Chalcia  in  Eubosa.  B.C.  276,  »« 
who  became  librarian  to  Antiochus  the  Great  He 
wrote  various  poems,  entitled  *'  Hesiod,"  "  Alewe 
der,"  "  Arius,"  «  Apollodorus,"  Ac.  His  "  Mopsceii 
or  "  Miscellanies"  (Hoanmla  »)  arouera)  wax  a  collec- 
tion, in  five  books,  of  fables  and  histories  rotative  t* 
Attica,  a  very  learned  work,  but  rivalling  m  obsesnty 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  fifth  book  bore  the 
title  of"  Cfc&uf '  (XtTuac),  either  because  ft  consisted 
of  a  thousand  verses,  or  because  it  contained  thr  an- 
cient oracles  that  referred  to  a  period  of  a  tbou^nd 
years.    Perhaps,  however,  each  of  the  five  I 
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a  thousand  verses,  for  the  passage  of  Suidas  re- 
count ir.u  writer  is  somewhat  obscure  and  defective, 
ltd  Esdoiu,  id  tbe  "  Garden  of  Violets,"  speaks  of 
iKi  Chiliad,  snutled  tlepi  Xpnopuv,  "  Of  Oracles." 
Vtiaufaan  recommends  tbe  reading  of  this  poel,  and 
f'sjil  »  and  lo  have  esteemed  his  productions  ?ery 
i^iry.  A  passage  in  the  tenth  Eclogne  (v.  60,  seqq.), 
mi  a  remark  made  by  Semes  (ad  Edog ,  6.  72), 
Uh  led  Heyne  to  suppose,  that  C.  Cornelius  Gsllus, 
tnesd  of  Virgil,  had  translated  Euphorion  into 
Latin  tens.  This  poet  was  one  of  the  favourite  au- 
tuxiofiae  Emperor  Tiberius,  one  of  those  whom  hs 
ousted,  tad  who«e  busts  be  placed  in  his  library. 
Tot  fragments  of  Eupbonon  were  collected  and  pub- 
bats'  be  Meioeke,  in  his  work  "  Dc  Euphoriant* 
CWt  mu  Utcnmtu,"  Gtdani,  1823,  8vo.  (Scholl, 
H*.ULGr.,  vol.3,  p.  122  ) 

Esnuisoe,  an  eminent  statuary  and  painter  of  Cor- 
BtL  He  flourished  about  the  104th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
JC1  Piioy  gives  sn  enomeration  of  his  works.  (Pbm., 
li.S,  IS.— Compare  Fauson.,  1, 3,  2,  and  tbe  remarks 
w  fueu,  in  his  Lecture  on  Ancient  Painting,  p.  67.) 

EerasiTsa,  I.  a  native  of  Ore  us  in  Eubcea,  and  a 
of  PWto.  He  quitted  A  thens  for  the  court  of 
P»i*ess,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  became 

•  favourite.  After  tbe  death  of  this'  monarch  be  re- 
tontd  io  ha  country,  and  beaded  a  party  against  Phil- 
»,  U»  successor  of  Perdtccss  and  father  of  Alexander. 
Btng  shut  up,  however,  within  the  walla  of  Oreus, 
W  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  some, 
m  sn  killed  by  order  of  Permenio.  —  II.  A  Stoic 
pasosspoer,  and  native  of  Alexandres,  who  flourished 

•  the  second  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
Uaana  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  who  introduced  him  to 
'  woman.  Pliny  tbe  younger  (Epist.,  1,  10)  gives  a 
w?  isfQ  cbaraeter  of  him.  When  he  found  his 
n.Tcpa  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  age,  be  volunta- 
"ij  pa  a  period  to  bis  life  by  drinking  hemlock,  hav- 
Bf  irst,  for  wme  unknown  reason,  obtained  permis- 
i  oo  ben  Emperor  Hadrian.  (Enfield,  Hist.  Phi- 
•a,  wl  1,  p.  119,  seqq.}—  III.  One  of  the  moat  con- 
■dfftbie  icd  ttsi  known  rivers  of  Asis.    The  Eu- 

oear  Arxe,  the  modern  ErzeKoum.  lu 
_  mountains,  which  Strabo  makes  to  be 

•  of  the  most  northern  branch  of  Taurus.  At 
fas  it  a  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  flows  to 

eta,  oDid,  encountering  the  mountains  of  Csppn- 
i,xn. 1  turn*  to  the  south,  and,  after  flowing  a  short 
'•sauce,  receives  its  southern  arm,  a  large  river  com- 
■f  from  the  rest,  and  rising  in  tbe  southern  declivity 
■  the  nap  of  Mount  Ararat.  This  southern  arm  of 
m  Librae*  is  the  Arsantaa,  according  to  Msnnert, 
ttisieenm  D'Anville  mentions  as  the  Euphrates 
»*ti  tat  tea  ibousand  crossed  in  their  retreat  (Anab., 
<  i\  aod  of  which  menuon  is  made  by  Pliny  in  ref- 
'*nee  to  the  campaigns  of  Corbulo.  The  Euphra- 
''•.tpor.  thu  accession  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
««aaer»j.s  stream,  descends  rapidly,  in  a  bending 
«s*s,  seariv  W.S.W.  to  tbe  vicinity  of  Samoaa- 
The  range  of  Amanus  here  preventing  its  farther 
Fofui  m  ibw  direction,  it  turns  off  to  the  S.E., 
1  *hieh  it  next  pursues,  with  some  little  va- 
em.  until  it  reaches  Circcsium.    To  the 


south  of 

it  enters  the  immense  plaina  of  Sennar; 
**>  snnj  repelled  on  the  Arabian  aide  by  some  sandy 
^cilraxeotu  hci^hte,  it  is  forced  to  run  again  to  the 
wd  ipproach  the  Tigris.    In  proportion  as  these 
^*™ef»  now  approximate  to  one  another,  the  mter- 
**Pt<  land  loses  ita  elevation,  and  is  occupied  by 
*•»*»  and  moras***.    Several  artificial  commum- 
perhaps  two  or  three  which  are  natural,  form 
*pMe  to  the  approaching  junction  of  tbe  rivers, 
^*  *>jh  .takes  place  near  Coma.    The  river 
their  jtaortton  t*  CsUed  Shat-al-Arab,  or  the 

*  Arebsx.   It  baa  three  principal  mouths,  be- 

*  ••4  ettatt ;  these  occupy  a  apace  of  thirty- 

a   in  Kate 


aix  miles.  The  eoutbenunost  ts  the  deepest,  and  freest 
in  its  current.  Bars  of  sand,  cssued  by  the  river,  and 
whieh  change  in  their  form  end  situation,  render  the 
approach  dangerous  to  the  mnriner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Hassora,  and  even  beyond  Coma,  meeting 
with  violence  the  downward  course  of  the  stream, 
raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  billows. — Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  ss  losing  itself 
in  tbe  lakea  and  marshes  to  the  south  of  Babylon. 
(Arrtan,  7,  7.— Mela,  3,  %—Plin.,  6,  26.)  Othera 
consider  the  river  formed  by  the  anion  of  the  two  as 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Euphrates. 
(Strab.,  2,  p.  132  ;  15,  p.  1060.)  According  to  some, 
ihe  Euphrates  originally  entered  the  sea  aa  a  sep- 
arate river,  tbe  course  of  which  tbe  Arabs  stopped  up 
by  a  mound.  (Pin.,  6,  27.)  This  last  opinion  has 
been  in  some  measure  revived  by  Niebuhr,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  Naar-  Sores,  proceeding  from 
tbe  Euphrates  on  tbe  north  of  Babylon,  is  continued 
without  interruption  to  the.  sea.  But  uncertainty 
must  always  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both  from  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  render  this  flat  and 
moveable  ground  continually  liable  to  change,  aa  well 
as  from  the  works  of  human  labour.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Euphrates,  including  the  Shatal-Arab,  is  1147 
English  miles.  Its  name  is  the  Greek  form  of  the 
original  sppellation  Phrath,  which  signifies  fruitful  or 
fertilising;  the  prefix  eu,  being  corrupted  from  the 
Oriental  srticle.  The  Orients!  name  ia  sometimes 
also  written  Perot*,  aa  in  Gen.,  2,  14,  16,  18,  and 
Joshua,  1,  4.  By  the  Arabians  the  river  ia  called 
Forat.  The  epithet  fertiUs  ia  applied  to  it  by  Lucan, 
Sallust,  Solinus,  and  Cicero.  The  modern  name  ol 
the  Areaniaa  ia  Morad-Siai,  or  the  waters  of  desire. 
{Matte- Brun,  vol.  2,  p.  100.  seqq..  Am.  ed.) 

Edphkosyni  (Joy),  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.    (Pausan  ,  0,  35  ) 

Edpolis,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was  bom  at 
Athena  about  the  year  446  B.C.  (CUnton,  Fast 
Hell  ,  vol.  1,  p.  63  )  Ho  was  therefore  a  contempo- 
rary of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  born 
a  year  or  two  after.  Eupolis  is  supposed  to  nave  ex- 
hibited for  tbe  first  time  in  B.C.  429.  In  B.C.  425  he 
was  third  with  his  Novuirvioi,  when  Cratinus  was  sec- 
ond, and  Aristophanes  first.  In  B.C.  421  be  brought 
out  his  MapiKur  and  his  KdAaxer ;  one  at  the  Dionysia 
h>  Afjvatoic,  the  other  at  those  tv  turret;  snd  in  a 
similar  way  his  AvrdAvxor  and  'Aorparrvroi  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Schol.  in  Aristopk.,  Nub.,  652,  692  — 
Athen  ,  5,  p.  216.— Sckol.  m  Anstoph.,  Pae.,  803 ) 
The  titles 'of  more  than  twenty  of  his  comedies  hsve 
been  collected  by  Meursius.  A  few  fragments  remain. 
Eupolis  was  a  bold  and  severe  satirist  on  the  vices  of 
his  day  and  city.  Peraius  (1,  124)  terms  him  "tro- 
tum."1  (Compare  Herat  ,  Sat.,  1,  4, 1,  seqq.)  In  the 
Mapuvf  be  attacked  Hyperbolua.  (Aristopk.,  Nubes, 
551.)  In  the  AvrolvKOf  he  ridiculed  the  handsome 
pancratiast  of  that  name ;  in  the  'Aorpdrtvroi,  which 
was  prooably  a  pasquinade,  be  lashed  the  useless  and 
cowardly  cilixens  of  Athene,  and  denounced  Melsn- 
thus  aa  an  epicure.  In  the  Bcirrot  he  inveighed 
against  tbe  effeminacy  of  hj>  countrymen.  (Schol.  in 
Aristopk.,  Pac  ,  808  )  In  his  Aaaeicifiovee  be  assailed 
Cimon,  accusing  him,  among  other  charges,  of  an  un- 
patriotic biaa  towards  everything  Spartan.  (Compare 
Plutarch,  Vit.  Cim  .c.  16.  wbo  says  that  Una  play  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  public  feeling.)  Aristophanes 
seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Eupolis,  whom 
he  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  his 
from  the  'limyc  ( Nubes,  551,  seqq.),  snd  with 
making  scurrilous  jokes  on  his  premature  baldness 
(Schol.  ad  jVui.,532.)  Eupolis  appears  to  have  beer, 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pericles  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man 
(Schol  Mid  Anstoph,  Ac  ham  ,  p.  794,  Ihndorf),  as 
it  waa  reasonable  that  such  a  comedian  should  be,  if  n 
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be  true  that  be  owed 
to  (he  patronage  of  tbat  celebrated  minister.  Hia  death 
waa  generally  ascribed  to  the  Vengeance  of  Alcibiades, 
whom  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  Barn-ai. 
(Cicero,  ad  Alt.,  6,  1  >  By  his  orders,  according  to 
the  common  account,  Eupolia  waa  thrown  overboard 
during  the  passage  of  the  Athenian  armament  to  Sicily 
(B.C.  415).  Cicero,  however,  calls  tins  story  a  vul- 
gar error;  ainco  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrean  li- 
brarian, had  shown  that  several  comedies  were  com- 
posed by  Eupolis  some  time  after  the  dale  assigned  to 
this  pseudo-assassination  His  tomb,  too,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Aso- 
pua  by  the  Sicyonians,  which  makes  it  most  probable 
that  thia  was  the  place  of  his  death.  (Theatre  of  the 
0 reeks,  p.  102.  seq  ,  4th  ed) 

EuEirii'Ks,  I  a  celebrated  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
son  of  Mnesarchus  and  Clrto,  of  the  borough  Pnlya, 
and  the  tribe  Cecropis.  (Ihog.  Laert.,  2,  45. — Siti- 
das,  s  v.  Evptw. — Compare  the  Life  by  Thorn.  Ma- 
gistcr,  and  the  anonymous  Life  published  by  Ehnsley.) 
fie  was  bom  Olymp.  75,  1,  B.C.  480,  in  Salamis,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that  island. 
(Plut.,  Symp.,  8,  1.)  His  mother  Clito  had  been  sent 
over  to  Salamis,  with  the  other  Athenian  women,  when 
Attica  waa  given  up  to  the  invading  army  of  Xerxes  ; 
and  the  name  of  the  poet,  winch  la  formed  like  a  pa- 
tronymic from  the  Euripus,  the  scene  of  the  first  euc- 
cessful  resistance  to  the  Per*. an  navy,  ahowa  that  the 
minds  of  his  parents  were  full  of  the  stirring  events 
of  that  momentous  crisis.  Aristophanes  repeatedly 
imputes  meanness  of  extraction,  bv  the  mother's  side, 
to  Euripides.  (Thesmoph.,  v.  386. — Ibid.,  v.  465.— 
rn.,  v  478  —  Equit  ..v.  17—  Ran*,  v.  840.)  He 
that  ahe  was  an  herb- seller ;  and,  according  to 
Lulus  Gellius  (15,  20),  Theophrastus  confirms  the 
comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations.  Philochprus,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  work  no  longer  extant,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  mother  of  our  poet  was  a  lady  of  no- 
ble ancestry-  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Evpirr.)  Moschopulua 
also,  in  his  life  of  Euripides,  quotes  this  testimony  of 
Philochorus.  A  presumptive  argument  in  favour  of 
the  respectability  of  Euripides,  in  regard  to  birth,  ia 
given  in  Athcncua  (10.  p.  424),  where  he  tells  oa 
Q*V"\ ""»''•  re  irapu  role  ap\aioic  ol  evyeveoTaroi  not- 
itf  a  fact  which  he  mstancea  in  the  son  of  Mcnclaua 
and  in  Euripides,  who,  according  to  Theophrastua, 
ofliciaicd,  when  a  boy,  aa  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  com- 
posed of  the  most  distinguished  Alheniana  in  the  fesli 


val  of  the  Delian  Apollo.  Whatever  one  or  both  his  pa- 
rents might  originally  have  been,  the  costly  education 
which  the  young  Euripidea  received  intimates  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wealth  and  consequence  as  then  at  leaat 

Kisscssed  by  his  family.  The  pupil  of  Anaxagoras, 
rotagoras,  and  Prodicua  (an  instructer  so  notorious 

for  hia 
at 


for  the  extravagant  terms  which  he  demanded 
lessons),  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  per 


that  lime  very  mean  or  poor.  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  hia  father  was  a  man  of  property,  and 
made  a  marriage  of  disparagement.  In  early  life  we 
are  told  that  hia  father  made  Euripidea  direct  hia  at- 
tention chiefly  to  gymnastic  exercisea,  and  that,  in  hia 
seventeenth  year,  he  waa  crowned  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Theaean  corneals.  (Aul.  Geli,  15,  20.)  The 
scholiast  memoirs  of  Euripidea  ascribe  this  determina- 
tion of  the  father  to  an  oracle,  which  waa  given  him 
when  his  wife  was  pregnant  of  the  future  dramatist, 
wherein  he  waa  assured  that  the  child 


— ie  kTJoc  ia6?.6v  opevott, 
Kal  OTt+iuv  lepuv  yXvuepijv  ,tdpiv  ufifibW^irai. 

Thia  he  interpreted  of  gyranaatic  glory  and  garlands. 
It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  Euripides  was  ever 
actually  a  candidate  in  the  Olympic  gamea. — The  gc- 
niua  of  the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  while  he  was  oc- 
1  in  these  mere  boddy 


[  at  this  early  age  be  ia  aaid  to  have  i 

composition.  (Aul.  Gell.,  15,  20.)  He  seems  to  have 
also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting.  (Tacts 
Mag.  in  VU  —  Vu.  Anonym  —  Vu.  Mosckop  )  Some 
of  his  pictures  were  long  afterward  preserved  at  Me- 
gara.  At  length,  quilting  the  gymnaaium,  he  appiud 
himself  to  philosophy  and  literature.  Under  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician  Prodicus,  one  of  the  inalructers  of 
Pericles,  he  acquired  that  oratorical  akill  for  which  his 
drama*  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.  It  la  oa  tkia 
account  that  Aristophanes  tauntingly  terms  him  rexs- 
rt,\  pnfiariuv  Auovikuv  (Paz.,  534).  He  likewise 
repeatedly  ridicules  him  for  his  avriXoyiai,  Xoyitpai, 
and  OTpoQai  (Ran*,  775)  ,  bia  irrpuraroi,  aoftofiara, 
dec.  Quintilian,  however,  in  comparing  Sopbocks 
with  Euripides,  strongly  recommends  the  latter  to  the 
young  pleader  as  an  excellent  instructer.  Cicero,  loo, 
waa  a  great  admirer  of  Euripides,  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly ao  for  the  oratorical  excellence  commended  by 
Quintilian.  He  was  no  less  a  favourite  with  his 
brother  Qumtua.  (Ep.  ad  Earn.,  16, 8  ) — From  Anax- 
agoras he  imbibed  those  philosophical  notions  w hich  are 
occasionally  brought  forward  in  hia  works.  (Compare 
Yalckenaer,  Diatnb  ,  4,6,6— Aottfcruvc*,  dt  Pkuoso- 
phia  Euripidea,  published  in  Mxscell.  Gr*c.  Dramat , 
p.  163,  xtqq..  Grant,  Cambridge.)  Here,  loo,  Pen- 
clea  was  his  fellow-disciple.  With  Socrates,  who  had 
studied  under  the  same  master,  Euripides  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  from  him  he  derivtd  loose 
moral  gnome  ao  frequently  interwoven  into  his  speeches 
and  narrations.  Indeed,  Socrates  waa  even  suspected 
of  largely  assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition 
of  hia  plays. — Euripides  began  hia  public  career  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81,  2,  B.C.  455,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age.  On  this  occasion  he  was  the 
third  with  a  play  called  the  Pleiades.  In  Olymp  84, 
4,  B.C.  441,  he  won  the  prize.  In  Olymp.  87,  2,  B  C. 
431,  he  was  third  with  the  Medea,  the  Pktloetetes,  the 
Dietys,  and  the  Thensta,  a  aalync  drama.  His  cora- 
petilura  were  Euphonon  and  Sophocles.  He  i 
with  the  Htppolytus,  Olymp.  88,  1,  B.C.  428, 
of  hia  master's  (Anaxagoras's)  death  ;  aerond.  Olvmr . 

91,  2,  B.C.  415.  with  the  Alexander  (or  P*ns\  the 
Palamedes,  the  Troades,  and  the  Sisyphus,  a  astync 
drama.  It  was  in  thia  contest  that  Xenoclcs  was  first. 
(AXtan.,  V.  H.,  2, 8.)  Two  years  after  this  the  Alhe- 
niana austaincd  the  total  loss  of  their  armament  before 
Syracuse.  In  hia  narration  of  this  disaster,  Plutarch 
gives  an  anecdote  (Vu.  Me  ),  which,  if  true,  bears  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  high  reputation  which  Ea- 
ripides  then  enjoyed.  Those  among  the  captives,  be 
tells  us,  who  could  repeat  any  portion  of  tlial  poet's 
works,  were  treated  with  kindneaa,  and  even  set  at 
liberty.  The  same  author  also  informs  us,  that  Eu- 
ripidea honoured  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  thai 
siege  with  a  funeral  poem,  two  lines  of  which  be  has 
preserved.    The  Andromeda  was  exhibited  Olymp. 

92.  1,  B  C.  412;  the  Orestes,  Olymp.  83,  1.  B.C. 
408:  Soon  after  this  time  the  poet  retired  into  Mag- 
neaia,  and  from  thence  into  Macedonia,  to  the  court 
of  Archelaua.  Aa  in  the  case  of  .Eschvlus,  the  mo- 
tives for  this  self-exile  are  obscure  and  uncertain. 
We  know,  indeed,  that  Athena  was  by  no  means  ih« 
most  favourable  reatdence  for  distinguished  literary 
merit.  The  virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecked  jo 
a  licentious  democracy,  and  the  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory  pa- 
tronage to  a  high-minded  and  talented  man.  Report, 
loo,  insinuates  that  Euripides  waa  unhappy  in  his  owe 
family.  Hia  first  wife,  Melito,  he  divorced  for  adul- 
tery ;  and  in  hia  second,  Chechia,  he  was  not 
fortunate  on  the  same  score.  To  the  poet's 
nest  in  hia  matrimonial  conn* 
fers  in  hia  Ran*  (v.  1045,  seaq  ).  Envy  and  enmity 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  infidelity  and  domestic  ven- 
ations at  home,  would  prove  no  i 
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poet  to  accept  the  invitation*  of  Archelaus.  Per- 
*,  loo.  a  prosecution  in  which  he  became  involved, 
f£ei  charge  of  impiety,  grounded  upon  a  line  in  the 
'ptos  (A n$tu(  .  Rkel ,  3,  15),  might  have  had 
•hare  in  producing  this  determination  to  quit 
nor  ought  we  to  omit,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
peliucal  sentiments  may  have  exposed  hi  in  to  con- 
danger.     In  Macedonia  he  is  said  to  have  wnl- 
a  play  in  honour  of  Archelaus,  and  to  have  in- 
«  with  bus  patron's  name,  who  was  so  much 
with  the  manners  and  abilitiea  of  his  gucat  aa 
ppotnt  him  one  of  his  ministers.    He  composed  in 
amase  country  also  some  other  dramatic  pieces,  in 
of  which  (the  Baccktt)  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
by  tbe  wild  scenery  of  the  land  to  which  he  had 
No  farther  particulars  are  recorded  of  Euripi- 
except  a  few  apocryphal  anecdotes  and  apoph- 
His  death  is  said  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
Xacnyiaa,  in  its  nature  extraordinary.    Either  from 
esanee  or  malice,  the  aged  dramatist  was  exposed,  ac- 
wi  ag  to  tn*?  common  account,  to  the  att     [  of  BOOM 
ferocious  hounds,  and  by  them  so  dreadfully  mangled 
ts  Ui  expire  soon  afterward,  in  bis  seventy-fifth  year. 
Taw  story,  however,  is  clearly  a  fabrication,  for  Ans- 
in  tbe  Frogs  would  certainly  have  alluded  to 
of  bis  death,  had  there  been  anything  re- 
in it      He  died  B.C.  406,  on  the  same  day  on 
i  Dlonysms  assumed  the  tyranny.   ( Clinton,  Fast. 
.vol    1,  p.  81  )    The  Athenians  entreated  Ar- 
to  send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for 
it.    The  request  was  refused,  and,  with  every 
ition  of  grief  and  respect,  Euripides  was 
•aned  at  Pella.     A  cenotaph,  however,  was  erected  to 
ha  asemory  st  Athens.  —  "*If  we  consider  Euripides 
ty  bansetf,"  observes  Schlegel  (vol.  1.  p.  198,  teqq.), 
;  any  comparieon  with  his  predecessors  ;  if  we 
IV  of  his  best  pieces,  and  some  single  pas- 
of  others,  we  must  bestow  extraordinary  praise 
ban     On  the  other  hand,  if  we  view  him  in  con- 
with  tbe  history  of  his  art ;  if  in  his  pieces  we 
sways  regard  tbe  whole,  and  particularly  his  object,  aa 
•tasraUy  displayed  in  those  which  have  come  down  to 
as  we  cannot  forbear  blaming  him  alrongly,  and  on 
nasv  accounts.     There  are  few  writers  of  whom  so 
aaca  good  and  so  much  ill  may  be  said  with  truth. 
His  sued,  to  whose  ingenuity  there  were  no  bounds, 
«u  exercised  in  every  intellectual  art ;  but  thia  pro- 
'wm  of  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities  was  not  gov- 
erned to  him  by  that  elevated  seriousness  of  disposi- 
tarn. or  that  vigorous  and  artist-like  moderation,  which 
v»  revere  in  .'Eschylus  and  Sophocles.    He  always 
Wit  a  to  please   alone,  careless  by  what  meana. 
Basce  be  is  so  unequal  to  himself.    He  sometimes 
has  passages  overpowenngly  beautiful,  and  at  other 
■sacs  sinks  into  real  lowness  of  style.    With  all  hia 
.he  possesses  astonishing  ease,  and  a  sort  of  fas- 
ay  charm. — We  have  some  cutting  sayings  of 
concerning  Euripides,  although  the  former 
void  of  all  the  jealousy  of  an  artist  that  he 
over  the  death  of  the  latter  ;  and,  in  a  piece 
be  shortly  after  brought  upon  the  stage,  did  not 
■Bow  his  actors  the  ornament  of  a  garland.    I  hold 
•TieJf  justified  in  applying  to  Euripides  particularly, 
'hose  accusations  of  Plato  againat  the  tragic  poota,  that 
ihty  gave  up  men  loo  much  to  the  power  of  the  pag- 
ans*, and  made  them  effeminate  by  putting  iminod- 
-i*  '.ambulations  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  be- 
caass  i be ir  groundlessness  would  be  too  clear  if  refer- 
red to  his  predecessors     The  jeering  attacks  of  Aris- 
t**Bknea  are  well  known,  but  have  not  always  been 
Msperiy  estimated  and  understood.    Aristotle  brings 
fcr»ud  many  important  causes  for  blame  ;  and  when 
W  caDa  Euripides  'the  most  tragic  of  poets'  (Poet., 
13  10  •,  he  by  no  means  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest 
arrferuoQ  in  the  tragic  art  generally  ;  but  he  means, 
*  «*a  phrase,  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  unhap- 


py catastrophes ;  since  he  immediately  subjoins  '  al 
though  he  does  not  arrange  ihe  rest  well.'   Lastly,  lbs 
scholiast  on  Euripides  conlaina  many  short  and  aolid 
critiques  on  aingle  plays,  among  which  may  poasibly 

be  preserved  the  judgments  of  the  Alexandrcan  cntica , 
of  whom  Anstarchus,  by  hia  soundness  and  acuteness, 
deserved  that  bis  name  abould  be  proverbially  uaed  to 
signify  a  genuine  critic.  In  Euripides  we  no  longer 
find  the  essence  of  ancient  tragedy  pure  and  unmixed  ; 
lis  charactenslic  features  are  already  partly  effaced. 
These  conaist  principally  in  the  idea  of  destiny  which 
reigns  in  them,  in  ideal  representation,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chorus.  The  idea  of  destiny  had,  indeed, 
come  down  to  him  from  his  predecessors  as  his  inher- 
itance, and  a  belief  in  it  ia  inculcated  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  tragedians  ;  but  still,  m  Bit* 
npides,  destiny  is  seldom  considered  as  the  invisible 
spirit  of  all  poetry,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the 
tragic  world.  Il  will  he  found  that  this  idea  may  be 
taken  in  a  severe  or  mild  point  of  view ;  and  that  tbe 
gloomy  fearfulness  of  destiny,  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
trilogy,  clears  up,  till  it  indicates  a  wise  and  good  prov- 
idence. Euripides,  on  tbe  other  band,  drew  it  from 
the  regions  of  infinity,  and,  in  his  writings,  inevitable 
necessity  often  degenerates  into  the  caprice  of  chance. 
Hence  he  can  no  longer  direct  il  to  its  proper  aim, 
namely,  that  of  elevating,  by  its  contrast,  the  moral 
free-will  of  man.  Very  few  of  bia  pieces  depend  on  a 
constant  combat  against  the  dictalea  of  destiny,  or  an 
equally  heroic  aubjection  to  them.  His  men,  in  gen- 
eral, suffer,  because  they  mast,  and  not  because  they 
are  willing.  The  conlraated  subordination  of  ideal 
loftiness  of  character  and  passion,  which  in  Sophocles, 
as  well  as  in  the  graphic  art  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ob- 
served in  this  order,  are  in  him  exactly  reversed.  In 
hia  plays  passion  is  ihe  most  powerful  ;  his  secondary 
care  ia  for  character ;  and  if  these  endeavours  leave 
him  aiifncicnt  room,  he  seeks  now  and  then  to  bring  ia 
greatness  and  dignity,  but  more  frequently  amiability. 
The  dramatis  persona?  of  a  tragedy  cannot  be  all  alike 
free  from  faults,  aa  otherwise  hardly  any  atrde  could 
take  place  among  them,  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  complication  of  plot.  But  Euripides  haa,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  (Poet.,  15,  7. — 
llnd  ,  26,  31),  frequently  represented  his  personages  as 
bad  without  anv  necessity  ;  for  example,  Menelaua  in 
the  Orestes  Tradition,  hallowed  by  popular  belief, 
reported  great  crimes  of  many  ancient  heroes;  but 
Euripides,  from  his  own  free  choice,  falsely  imputes  to 
them  traits  at  once  mean  and  malicious.  More  espe- 
cially, it  is  by  no  means  his  object  to  represent  the  race 
of  heroea  as  pre  eminent  above  the  present  one  by 
their  mighty  suture,  but  he  rather  takca  pains  to  fill  np 
or  to  arch  over  the  chasm  between  his  contemporaries 
and  thst  wondrous  otden  time,  and  secretly  to  espy  tha 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  other  side  in  their  undress ; 
against  which  sort  of  observation,  aa  the  saying  goes, 
no  man.  however  great,  can  be  proof.  His  manner  of 
representation,  aa  it  were,  presumes  to  be  intimate 
with  them  :  it  does  not  draw  the  supernatural  and  the 
fabulous  into  the  circle  of  humanity,  but  into  the  lim- 
its of  an  imperfect  individual  Tins  is  what  Sophocles 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  should  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.  Not  as  if  his 
own  characters  could  always  bo  held  up  as  patterns  of 
irreproachable  behaviour :  his  saying  referred  to  their 
ideal  loftiness  of  character  and  manners.  It  seems  to 
be  a  design  of  Euripides  always  to  remind  his  specta- 
tors. '  See,  those  beinga  were  men  ;  they  had  just  such 
weaknesses,  and  acted  from  exactly  the  aamn  motives 
that  vou  do,  that  the  meanest  among  you  does.' 
Hence  he  paints  with  great  delight  the  weak  aides  and 
moral  failings  of  his  personages ;  nay,  more,  he  evea 
makes  them  exhibit  them  in  frank  self-confessions. 
They  frequently  are  not  only  mean,  but  boast  of  it  as 
if  it  must  be  to. — In  hia  dramas  the  chorus  is  generally 
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an  unessential  ointment ;  its  song*  are  often  altogether 
episodical,  without  reference  to  the  action  .  more  glit- 
tering than  energetic  or  really  umpired.  '  The  cho- 
rus,' says  Aristotle  {Poet ,  18,  21),  *  must  be  consid- 
ered ss  one  of  the  actors,  and  as  s  part  of  the  whole  ; 
t  must  endeavour  to  assist  the  others ;  not  as  Eurip- 
ides, but  as  Sophocles,  employs  it.'  The  ancient 
comic  writers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sometimes  ma- 
sing  the  chorus  address  the  audience  in  their  own 
name ;  this  was  called  a  Para  basis.  Although  it  by 
do  mcana  belongs  to  tragedy,  yet  Euripidea,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Juliua  Pollux,  often  employed  it, 
and  so  far  forgot  himself  in  it,  that,  in  the  piece  called 
'  The  Daughter*  of  Dana**,'  he  made  the  chorus, 
consisting  of  women,  use  grammatical  forms  which  be- 
longed to  the  masculine  gender  alone.  Thus  our  poet 
took  away  the  internal  essence  of  tragedy,  and  iujured 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  exterior  structure.  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  parts,  and  in  these. 


good  only  of  the  social  relations  of  his  content 
He  strews  up  and  down  a  multitude  of  moral 


in  which  he  contradicts  himself,  that  are  general])  trite 
and  often  entirely  false.  With  all  this  ostenuuoa  uf 
morality,  the  intention  of  his  pieces,  and  the  iniprmioo 
which,  on  the  whole,  they  produce,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely immoral.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  msde 
Bellerophon  come  on  the  stage  with  a  contempt ib!e 
panegyric  on  riches,  in  which  he  preferred  them  before 
every  domestic  joy ;  and  said,  at  last,  •  If  Vcnut  («m 
had  the  epithet  of  golden)  shone  like  gold,  she  would 
indeed  deserve  the  love  of  men '  ( Seneca,  I:  >  , 
115.)  The  audience,  enraged  at  this,  raised  a  peat 
tumult,  and  were  proceeding  to  stone  the  or.tor  m 
well  as  the  poet.  Euripides,  on  this,  rushed  fbrmd 
and  exclaimed,  'Wait  patiently  till  the  end;  be  will 
fare  accordingly.'  Thus  also  he  is  said  to  hate  ex- 
cused himself  against  the  sceusation,  that  his  Ixwo 
spoke  too  abominably  and  blasphemoualy,  by  repling, 


gt  tHlllkC 


he  rather  seeks  after  extraneous  attractions  than  !  that,  in  return,  he  had  not  concluded  the  piece  withogt 

making  him  revolve  on  the  wheel.  But  ibis  ehif:  ot 
poetic  justice,  to  atone  for  the  representation  of  wick- 
edness, does  not  take  place  in  ail  his  dramas  Tin 
bad  frequently  escape ;  lies  and  other  knavish  tncki 
are  openly  taken  into  protection,  especially  when  he 
falsely  attributes  to  them  noble  motives.  He  has  also 
great  commend  of  that  treacherous  sophistry  of  the  pas- 
sions which  gives  things  only  one  appearance  V* 
following  verse  {Hippoi.,  608)  is  notorious  foriteapol- 
ogy  for  perjury  ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  < 
uisis  call  mental  reservation  ! 


uty.  In  the  muaic  of  the  accompa- 
niments he  adopted  all  the  innovations  of  which  Timo- 
theus  was  the  author,  and  selected  those  measure* 
which  are  most  suitable  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  poe- 

£He  acted  in  a  similar  way  as  regarded  prosody  ; 
construction  of  his  verses  is  luxuriant,  and  ap- 
proaches irregularity  This  melting  and  unmanly  turn 
would  indubitably,  on  a  close  examination,  ahow  itself 
in  the  rhythm  of  his  choruses.  He  everywhere  su- 
perfluously brings  in  those  merely  corporeal  charms, 
which  Winckelmann  calls  a  flattery  of  the  coarse  out- 
ward sense;  everything  which  is  stimulating  or  stri- 
king, or,  in  a  word,  which  has  a  lively  effect,  without 
any  real  intrinsic  value  for  the  mind  and  the  feelinga. 
He  strives  after  effect  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceded even  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  seldom  lets  any  opportunity  escape  of  having  his 
personages  seized  with  sudden  and  groundless  terror  ; 
his  old  men  always  complain  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  are  particularly  given  to  mount,  with  totter- 
ing knees,  the  ascent  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage, 
which  frequently,  loo,  represented  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  while  they  lament  their  wretchedness.  His 
object  throughout  is  emotion,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
only  offends  against  decorum,  but  sacrifices  the 
connexion  of  his  pieces.  He  is  forcible  in  his  deline- 
ations of  misfortune  ;  but  he  often  lays  claim  to  our 
pity,  not  for  some  internal  pain  of  the  soul,  a  pain  too 
retiring  in  ita  nature,  and  borne  in  a  manly  manner,  but 
for  mere  corporeal  suffering.  He  likes  to  reduce  his 
heroes  to  a  state  of  beggary  ;  makes  them  Buffer  hun- 


'  My  tongue  took  an  oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn.' 

In  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse  is  spoken,  it 
may  indeed  be  justified,  aa  far  aa  regards  the  reason 
for  which  Aristophanes  ridicules  it  in  so  mam  wart; 
but  still  the  formula  is  pernicioue  on  account  of  tfas 
turn  which  may  be  given  it.  Another  sentiment  o! 
Euripides  (Pheentss ,  534),  '  It  is  worth  whits  com- 
mitting injuatice  for  the  sake  of  empire,  in  other  things 
it  is  proper  to  be  juat.'  was  continually  in  the  moot 
of  Cesar,  in  order  to  make  a  wrong  application  of  it 
(Sueton.,  Vtt.  Cos..  30.— Compare  Cte.,  it  Of,  1, 
21.) — Seductive  enticements  to  the  enjoyment  of  **• 
sual  love  were  another  article  of  accusation  tpnost 
Euripides  among  the  ancients.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
muat  excite  our  indignation  when  Hecuba,  in  order  to 
atir  up  Agamemnon  to  punish  Polymnesior,  reminds 
him  of  the  joys  Cassandra  hsd  afforded  him;  who, 
having  been  taken  in  war,  was  his  slave,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  heroic  agea  :  she  is  willing  to  purchase 


ger  and  want,  and  brings  them  on  the  stsge  with  all  the  j  revenge  for  a  murdered  son,  by  consenting  to  and  rat- 
ifying the  degradation  of  a  daughter  who  is  still  obit. 


1 


exterior  signs  of  indigence,  covered  with  rsgs,  as  Aris- 
tophanea  ao  humorously  throws  in  his  teeth  in  the 
Acharniana  (v.  410-448). — Euripides  hsd  visited  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers,  snd  takes  a  pride  in  allu- 
ding to  all  sorts  of  philosophical  theories ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  so  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand these  instructions  unless  one  knows  them  be- 
forehand. He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  to  believe  in  the 
goda  in  the  simple  way  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  takes  csre,  on  every  opportunity,  to  insinuate 
something  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  to  give  the 
world  to  understand  what  an  equivocal  sort  of  creed 
he  has  to  boast  of.  We  can  distinguish  in  him  a  two- 
fold personage !  the  poet,  whose  productions  were 


This  poet  was  the  first  to  take  tor  the  principal  i 
of  a  drama  the  wild  paasion  of  a  Medea,  or  the  un- 
natural love  of  a  Phaedra  ;  as,  otherwise,  it  may  he  ea- 
sily understood,  from  the  manners  of  the  ancieets,  »n» 
love,  which  among  them  was  far  less  ennobled  by  del- 
icate feelings,  played  merely  a  subordinate  part  in  then 
earlier  tragedies.  Notwithstanding  the  importance ia> 
parted  to  female  characters,  be  ia  notorioua  for  his  ha- 
tred of  women  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  be  bnnf» 
out  a  great  multitude  of  sayings  concerning  the  *(•*• 
nesses  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  superiority  of  mm, 
aa  well  as  a  great  deal  drawn  from  his  expenence  in 


domestic  relat 


dedicated  to  a  religious  solemnity,  w  ho  stood  under  the  to  psy  court  to 


protection  of  religion,  and  must  therefore  honour  it  on 
that  account  likewise,  and  the  sophist,  with  philosoph- 
ical pretensions,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fabulous  mir- 
acles connected  with  religion,  from  which  he  drew  the 
aubjecta  of  hia  pieces,  endeavoured  to  bring  out  his 
sceptical  opiniona  and  doubts.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  shakes  the  foundations  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand 
he  plays  the  part  of  a  moralist  ,  in  order  to  become 


ions,  by  which  be  doubtlessly  intended 
o  the  men,  who,  although  they  did  not 


compose  the  whole  of  the  public  to  which  be  addressed 
himself,  yet  formed  the  most  powerful  portion  of  it  A 
cutting  saying,  aa  well  as  an  epigram,  of  Sopborlrs 
( Atkan  .  13,  p.  558.—  /./  to.,  p.  605),  have  been  band 
ed  down  to  us,  in  which  be  explains  the  pretended  b* 
tred  of  Euripidea  for  women  by  supposing  that  be  baa 
the  opportunity  of  learning  their  frailty  through  his 
unhallowed  deaires.   In  the  whole  of  Euripidea'  meto- 


popular,  he  appliea  to  the  heroic  ages  what  would  hold  i  od  of  delineating  women,  we  may  perceive  indeed 
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pel  susceptibility  even  for  the  more  lofty  chirms  of 
-ir.iv  %  .r;ue.  ->m  no  real  respect. — That  mdcpend- 
eu  irtedom  in  ibe  method  of  treating  the  story,  which 
*»s  o*e  of  tie  privilege*  of  the  tragic  art,  frequcnt- 
h,  a  Eunptdes,  degenerates  into  unbounded  caprice. 
I;  s  well  known  that  the  fables  of  Hygnius,  which 
c  iff  so  much  from  the  relations  of  other  writers,  are 
parJy  extracted  from  his  pieces.    As  he  often  over- 
uraed  what  had  hitherto  been  well  known  and  gener- 
al received,  he  was  obliged  to  use  prologues,  in 
s^-cfl  he  announces  the  situation  of  affairs  according 
u  bis  acceptation,  and  makes  known  the  course  of 
event*     (Compare  the  amusing  scene  in  Aristopha- 
nes, fifiae,  1177,  seqq.,  and  Porson's  explanation  of 
etnpioTment  of  such  prologues  by  Euripides,  Pr<r- 
lecf.  m  Eurtp.,  p   8,  *eqq.)    These  prologues  make 
z  •'        f  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  verv  uniform; 
■  has  ihe  appearance  of  great  deficiency  of  art  when 
dy  comes  out  and  says,  '  I  am  so  and  so ;  auch 
have  already  happened,  and  this  is  what 
to  happen.'    Thts  method  may  be  compared 
i  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  figure*  in 
which  can  only  be  excused  by  the  great 
city  of  their  antique  style.    But  then,  sll  the  rest 
harmonize  with  it,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
»  a  E-r.p.dc*.  whose  personages  discourse  according 
a  ibe  newest  fashion  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  In 
ha  ;itn|nsT,iies\  as  well  as  in  the  denouement  of  his  plots, 
k  is  very  lavish  of  unmeaning  appearances  of  gods, 
was  are  elevated  above  men  only  by  being  suspended 
2  a  machine,  and  might  very  easily  be  spared.  He 
poises  to  excess  the  method  which  the  ancient  tragic 
writers  have  of  treating  the  action,  by  throwing  ev- 
emhaig  uto  Urge  masses,  with  repose  and  motion 
IxWwg  at  stated  intervals.    At  one  time  he  unrea- 
sacabiy  prolongs,  with  too  great  fondness  for  vivacity  of 
iiaiogce,  that  change  of  speakers  at  every  versa  which 
■as  usual  even  with  his  predecessors,  in  which  ques- 
aons  and  answers,  or  reproaches  and  replies,  are  shot  to 
ud  fro  tike  darts  ;  and  this  he  sometimes  does  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  half  of  the  lines  might  be  dispensed  with. 
Ai  another  time  be  pours  forth  long,  endless  speeches ; 
ht  endeavours  to  show  his  skill  as  an  orator  in  its  ut- 
=o»:  br;I!taocy,  by  ingenious  syllogisms,  or  by  exciting 
ftrr    Many  of  his  scenes  resemble  a  suit  at  law,  in 
siueh  two  persons,  who  are  the  parties  opposed  to  one 
irouer,  or  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  a  third  pcr- 
sjis  ai  judge,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  their 
present  situation  requires ;  but,  beginning  their  story 
at  l-w  most  remote  period,  accuse  their  adversary  and 
justdy  themselves,  doing  all  this  with  those  turns 
■fern  are  familiar  to  pleaders,  and  frequently  with 
tasae  which  are  usual  among  sycophants.    Thus  the 
pan  attempted  to  make  his  poetry  entertaining  to  the 
JLaeaians  by  its  resemblance  to  their  daily  and  favour- 
iu  pursuit,  carrying  on  and  deciding,  or  at  least  listen- 
ag  to,  lawsuits.    On  this  account  Quintilian  particu- 
larly recommends  him  to  the  young  orator,  who  may 
«are  more  by  studying  him  than  the  older  tragedians  ; 
aa  09.0100  marked  with  his  usual  accuracy.    But  it  is 
ran  10  see  that  such  a  recommendation  conveys  no 
eulogiuoL,  since  eloquence  may  indeed  find  place 
ic  the  drama  when  it  is  suitable  to  the  capacity  and 
siwct  of  tae  person  who  is  speaking  ;  bat  when  rhet- 
snc  steps  into  the  place  of  the  immediate  expression 
sf  the  soul,  rt  is  no  longer  poetical. — The  style  of  Eu- 
njsirs  is,  on  the  whole,  not  compressed  enough,  al- 
uejfb  it  presents  us  with  some  very  happily-drawn 
fttxnm  and  ingenious  turns  of  language  ;  it  has  nei- 
ther the  dignity  and  energy  of  JEschy  lus,  nor  the  rhaste 
pace  &f  Sophocles.     In  bis  expressions  he  frequently 
tot  at  the  extraordinary  and  strange,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hvd.  loses  himself  in  commonplace  ;  and  loo  of- 
ten cm  tea*  of  his  speeches  becomes  quite  every  day. 
i  >:  :  »LLr:i.  from  the  height  of  the  buskin  to  level 
For  these  reasons,  aa  well  as  on  account  of 


hia  almost  ludicrous  delineation  of  many  characteristic 

peculiarities  (such  as  the  clumsy  deportment  of  Pen- 
theus  in  a  female  garb,  when  befooled  by  Bacchus 
(Baccka,  v.  782.  teqq),  or  the  greediness  of  Hercules 
(Alcettts,  v.  764.  teqq),  and  hia  boisterous  demanda 
on  the  hospitality  of  Admetus),  Euripides  was  a  fore- 
runner of  the  new  comedy  ;  for  which  he  has  an  evi- 
dent inclination,  aince,  under  the  names  belonging  to 
the  age  of  heroes,  he  frequently  paints  real  personages 
of  his  own  time.    Menandcr  also  expressed  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  for  him.  and  declared  himself  to 
be  hia  scholar ;  and  there  ia  a  fragment  of  Philemon, 
full  of  such  extravagant  admiration  of  him  that  u  al- 
most seems  to  be  intended  as  a  jest.    '  If  the  dead.' 
he  says,  or  makes  one  of  his  personages  say.  '  really 
I k> 9 seised  sensation,  aa  some  suppose,  I  would  hang 
myself  in  order  to  see  Euripides. '    The  sentiments 
of  the  more  ancient  Aristophanea,  hia  contemporary, 
form  a  atnking  contrast  to  the  veneration  which  the 
later  comic  writers  hsd  for  him.     Aristophanes  re- 
proaches or  banters  him  for  his  lowering  the  dignity  of 
tragedy,  by  exhibiting  so  many  heroes  aa  whining  and 
Uttered  beggars  (Rana.  v.  841,  1063.— Acharn.,  395, 
seqq. — Pax,  v  147);  by  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs 
of  ordinary  life  (Hanoi,  v.  959>;  by  the  sonorous  un- 
meaningness  of  his  choral  odes,  and  the  feebleness  wf 
hia  verses  (Rana,  v.  1300,  teqq —Pax,  v  632) ;  and 
by  the  loquacity  of  all  hia  personages,  however  low 
their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  character  might  be.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency  (Rana, 
v.  850,  1043,  IMS-Nubes,  v.  1371).  and  himself 
with  contempt  for  the  gods  and  fondness  for  newfan- 
gled doctrinea.    (Rana,  v.  887,  seqq.)    He  laughs  at 
hia  affectation  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.     (Rana,  v. 
815,  826.  966,  970,  1073,  1076  )    Aristophanes,  in- 
deed, persecutes  him  indefattgably  and  inexorably ;  he 
was  ordained  to  be,  aa  it  were,  hia  perpetual  scourge, 
that  none  of  his  vagaries  in  morals  or  in  art  might  re- 
main uncensured.   Although  Aristophanes,  as  a  comic 
dramatist,  is,  by  means  of  hia  parodies,  the  foe  of  the 
tragic  poets  in  general,  yet  he  nowhere  attscks  Soph- 
ocles ;  and  even  in  the  places  in  which  he  fastens  on 
the  weak  side  of  iEschylus,  his  reverence  for  him  it 
manifest,  and  he  everywhere  opposes  hia  gigantic  pro- 
portions to  the  petty  ingenuity  of  Euripides.    He  has 
laid  open,  with  immense  understanding  and  inexhausU 
ible  wit,  his  sophistical  subtlety,  his  rhetorical  and  phil- 
osophical pretensions,  his  immorality  and  seductive  ef- 
feminacy, and  the  merely  sensual  emotions  he  excites. 
Aa  modern  judges  of  art  have  for  the  moat  part  es- 
teemed Aristophanes  to  be  nothing  better  than  an 
extravagant  and  slanderous  buffoon,  and,  moreover, 
have  not  understood  the  art  of  translating  the  humour- 
ous dress  he  gives  subjects  into  the  trutha  which  lie 
at  the  bottom,  they  have  attached  but  little  importance 
to  hia  opinion. — After  all  that  haa  gone  before,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Euripides  was  yet  a 
Greek,  and  a  contemporary,  too,  of  many  of  the  great- 
eat  men  that  Greece  possessed  in  politica,  philosophy, 
history,  and  tho  graphic  art.    If.  when  compared  with 
hia  predecessors,  he  stands  far  below  them,  when  com- 
pared with  many  moderns  he  is  far  superior  to  them. 
He  is  particularly  strong  in  the  representation  of  a  dis- 
tempered and  erring  mind,  given  up  to  it*  passions  to 
a  degree  of  pi  rensy.  (Longinut,  16,  3.)  He  is  excel- 
lent when  the  subject  leads  principally  to  emotion,  and 
has  no  higher  claims ;  and  still  more  on  occasions 
when  even  moral  beauty  demands  pathos.    Few  of  his 
pieces  are  without  single  passages  that  are  charmingly 
beautiful.  Take  him  altogether,  it  is  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  deny  that  he  possesses  extraordinary  talents; 
I  only  maintain  that  they  were  not  united  to  a  dispo- 
sition honouring  the  rigour  of  moral  principles  and  the 
holiness  of  religioua  feelings  above  everything  else." 
(Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed  ,  p.  133,  seqq.)-0(  the 
120  dramas  which  Euripides  is  said  to  have  composed, 
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we  bare  remaining  at  the  present  day  only  eighteen 
tragedies  and  one  satyrie  piece  The  following  are 
the  titles  and  aubjecU :  1.  'Eiuidn,  Hecuba.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Polyxena,  whom  tbe  Oreeka  immolate  to  the 
manes  of  Achillea,  and  the  vengeance  which  Hecuba, 
doubly  unfortunate  in  having  been  reduced  to  captivity 
and  deprived  of  her  children,  lakes  upon  Polymnestor, 
the  murderer  of  hor  son  Polydorua,  form  the  subject  of 
this  tragedy.  Tbe  scene  ia  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp 
in  the  Thractan  Cher»one»e,  Tbe  sbade  of  Polvdorun, 
whose  body  remains  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  baa 
tbe  prologue  assigned  it.  Ennius  and  L.  Accius.  and 
in  modern  times  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  have  trans- 
la  led  this  play  into  Latin  verse.  Ludovico  Dolce  has 
given  an  Italian  version  of  it ;  several  passages  have 
been  rendered  into  French  by  La  Harpe  ;  Racine  owes 
to  it  some  fine  verses  in  bis  Andromache  and  Iphigcma, 
and  Voltaire  has  imitated  some  parts  in  his  Merope. — 
2  'Optervf,  Orestes.  Tbe  scene  of  this  play  ia  laid 
at  Argos,  tbe  aeventh  day  after  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  It  is  on  this  day  that  the  people,  in  full  as- 
sembly, are  to  ait  in  judgment  upon  Orestes  and  Elec- 
tra.  Tbe  only  nope  of  the  accoaed  ia  in  Menelaos, 
who  has  just  arrived ;  but  tbia  prince,  who  secretly 
aims  at  the  auccesaion,  stirs  up  the  people  in  private 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
parricides.  The  sentence  is  accordingly  pronounced, 
but  the  execution  of  it  ia  left  to  the  culprits  themselves. 
They  meditate  taking  vengeance  by  alaying  Helen ; 
but  this  princess  ia  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Apol- 
lo, who  brings  about  a  double  marriage,  by  uniting 
Orestes  with  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Helen,  and 
Elcctra  with  Py lades.  This  denouement  is  unworthy 
of  the  tragedy.  The  piece,  moreover,  is  full  of  comic 
and  satiric  traita.  Some  commentators  think  they  rec- 
ognise the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  that  of  tbe  simple 
and  virtuous  citizen  who,  in  tbe  assembly  of  the  people, 
undertakes  the  defence  of  Orestes.  This  play  ia  aa- 
cribed  by  aome  to  Euripides  tbe  younger,  nephew  of 
the  former. — 3.  iotviooat,  Phcemssa.  The  subject 
of  this  piece  is  the  death  of  Eteoclcs  and  Polynicea 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  young  Phrrnutan  females, 
sent,  according  to  the  custom  established  by  Agenor. 
to  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Tbe  prologue  is 
assigned  to  Jocasta.  Groliua  regards  the  Phcnissa- 
as  the  chef-d'osuvre  of  Euripides :  a  more  elevated  and 
heroic  tone  prevails  throughout  it  than  ia  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  hia  pieces.    The  aubject  of  the  Phctnis- 


seqq — Bockk,  Grctca  Tragadta  Pnncijws  ram  en 
qua.  super  sunt  genuina,  etc  ,  p.  165  )  JEim  alarms 
us  ( V.  H.,  5,  81),  that  tbe  Corinthians  prevail  upon 
Eurmidea  to  alter  the  tradition  in  question:  be auket 


ss?  ia  that  also  of  the  Thebais  of  Seneca.  Statiua  nas 
likewise  imitated  it  in  hia  epic  poem,  and  Rotrou  in 
the  first  two  acta  of  hia  Antigone. — 4.  Mtfeia,  Medea 
The  vengeance  taken  by  Medea  on  tbe  ungrateful  Ja- 
aon,  to  whom  ahe  has  aacrificed  all,  and  who,  on  hia 
arrival  at  Corinth,  abandons  her  for-a  royal  bride,  forms 
tbe  aubject  of  thia  tragedy.  What  constitutes  the 
principal  charm  of  the  piece  ia  tbe  aimplicity  and  clear- 
ness of  the  action,  ana  the  force  and  natural  cast  of 
the  characters.  The  exposition  of  the  play  ia  made  in 
a  monologue  by  the  nurse  ;  tbe  chorus  is  composed  of 
Corinthian  females,  a  circumstance  which  doea  not  fail 
to  give  an  air  of  great  improbability  to  tbia  portion  of 
the  plot.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  gave  to  tbe  world 
two  editions  of  this  tragedy,  and  that,  in  the  first,  the 
children  of  Medea  were  put  to  death  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, while  in  tbe  second,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
is  their  mother  herself  who  slays  them.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  1378th  verse  and  those  immediate- 
ly following,  in  which  Medea  says  that  abe  will  impose 
on  Corinth,  contemptuously  styled  by  ber  the  land  of 
Sisyphus,  an  expiatory  festival  for  thia  crime,  have 
been  retained  by  mistake  in  the  revision  in  which  they 
should  have  disappeared.  Medea  haa  no  expiation  to 
demand  of  the  Corinthians,  if  they  are  not  guiltv  of  I 
the  murder  of  her  sons.  (Compare  Bithger,  dt  Me- 
dea Eurijniea,  ckc.  —  Matthta,  Misc.,  vol.  1,  p.  1,| 


no  mention,  however,  of  any  change  in  the  ptee*  itself 
According  to  others,  they  purchased  this  cetnj>luwr 
for  the  sum  of  five  talents.  The  subject  of  the  Main 
was  a  favourite  one  with  the  dramatic  wnten  of  for 
mer  times,  and  haa  proved  no  less  so  with  the  moi- 
ems.  Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Ne&taroo 
of  Sicyonia,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accins,  Oval,  us1  Sen- 
eca ;  among  the  Utter,  Ludovico  Dolce,  Glow,  Cw- 
neille,  die. — 6.  linroAvror  trrrQavooofx*,  Urnslf 
tus  Ctnemifer,  "  Hippolytus  wearing  a  crown"  The 
aubject  of  this  tragedy  ia  tbe  same  with  thai  etars 
Racine  baa  taken  for  the  basis  of  hia  Phedre,  a  subset 
eminently  tragical.  It  presents  to  our  view  s  feawk. 
a  feeble-minded  woman,  tbe  victim  of  the  rwrnyeW 
of  Venus,  who  has  inspired  her  with  a  criminsl  pnv 
sion.  An  object  of  horror  to  him  whom  she  l«m 
and  not  daring  to  reveal  ber  own  shame,  see  die*,  iftr 
having  engaged  Theseus,  by  her  misrepresentations, it 
become  the  destroyer  of  his  own  son.  The  ink  c 
this  tragedy  is  probably  derived  from  tbe  crown 
Hippolytus  offers  to  Diana.  Euripides  at  fint  pre  n 
the  name  of  'IsnroAtrrof  KaXvirrouevcic.  He  aftcwl 
retouched  it,  and,  changing  the  catastrophe  vA  tar 
title,  reproduced  it  in  the  year  that  Pericles  dud  It 
gained  the  prize  over  the  pieces  of  Iopbon  t:d  let, 
which  had  competed  with  it  in  the  contest.  It  h  we*- 
times  cited  under  tbe  title  of  tbe  Phadra,  and  u>  cel- 
ebrated chef-d'osuvre  of  Racine  is  an  imitation  of  A 
as  well  aa  tbe  tragedy  of  Seneca,  which  last,  h^rera. 
rather  merits  tbe  name  of  a  parody.  A  craptnsu 
between  tbe  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and  tat  FWn 
of  Racine,  ia  given  bv  Louis  Racine,  in  the  Mr***" 
it  V Academic  det  Jnscrip.  et  Belles-  Lettrts,  vol. 
p.  300;  and  by  the  Abbe  Batteux  in  the  sane  collec- 
tion, vol.  42,  p.  452.  Consult  also  the  work  of  Ane 
Wilbelm  Schlegel,  Paris,  1805,  8vo,  "  Comptrw 
entre  la  Pkedre  it  Racine  et  ceUe  fEsmfuU-"" 
6.  'AAxnortf.  Alcestis.  The  aubject  of  this  tnHj 
is  moral  and  affecting.  It  ia  a  wife  who  die*  far  tar 
sake  of  prolonging  her  husband's  existence.  In 
ject  ia  to  show,  that  conjugal  affection  and  anobwrr- 
a  nee  of  the  rites  of  hospitality  are  not  suffered  v>  re 
without  their  reward.  Hercules,  whom  Admetsi  vd 
kindly  received  while  unfortonate,  having  learned  to 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  had  eossaasnitw 
her  mournful  sacrifice,  aeeka  her  in  the  shades,  ad  •»■ 
stores  her  to  her  husband.  In  thia  piece,  at  « tern* 
others  of  Euripides,  the  introduction  of  coast  tn* 
into  a  tragic  aubject  is  open  to  just  cn»ien»  Al- 
though the  character  of  Hercules  ia  interethnf,  we" 
we  11 -drawn,  and  though  the  play,  in  general,  dhn 
many  beauties,  it  ia,  notwithstanding,  re ciriei  »«* 
of  the  moat  feeble  production!)  of  our  author.- /•  " 
dpouuxi,  Andromache.  The  death  of  the  son  ftf  All- 
ies, whom  Orestes  slays,  after  having  carried  «nr  fie" 
him  Hermione,  forms  the  subject  of  the  pier*.  Tw 
scene  is  laid  in  Thetidium,  a  city  of  Thessaly.  •** 
Pharsalua.  Some  have  pretended,  that  the  aisi  of  f> 
ripides  in  writing  this  tragedy  was  to  render  adioo*  t» 
law  of  the  Athenians  which  permitted  bigamy  (Con- 
sult Jtejtexitms  tur  rAndramaque  d'EmnfW  * 


VAndromaque  de  Racine,  far  Louts  Kaef,  «• 


Wn».  de  i'Acad  its  fosenp ,  Ac  ,  vol.  It,  p  31  n 
Racine,  in  the  preface  to  hia  Andremaeve,  bold*  ia» 
following  language  in  relation  to  the  anode  ^f  utstisj 
the  subject  which  he  has  adopted  m  his  own  peer 
"  Andromaqoe,  dans  Euripide,  eraint  pear  »  »•»  •» 
Molossus,  qui  est  an  fils  qu'elle  a  eu  de  PymW-  •* 
e  mourir  avec  sa  mere-   ■  ! ' 


qu' Hermione  veut  faire  i 
iei  il  ne  a'agit  point  de  Molossus     Andromsqse  "* 
connoit  pas  d'autre  mari  qu' Hector,  ni  d'aatrt 
qu'Aatyanax.   J'ai  cm  tn  celt  me  couformti  »  !'**« 
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roe  noes  itom  maintenant  de  cette  princesae.  La 
ptcpart  de  eeox  qui  out  entendu  parler  d'Andromaque 
-*  U  fannoiwni  que  poor  la  veuve  d' Hector,  et  pour 
b  o?«re  d'Ascyansx.    On  ne  croit  p««  qu'elle  doire 
n»rf  an  «otre  mart  ni  un  autre  (Us  ;  et  je  doute  que 
In  tnutra  d'Andromaque  euseent  fait  aur  l'esprit  de 
net  spccuteurs  ('impression  qu'clles  ont  faite,  ai  ellee 
mni  eoele  pour  un  autre  61a  que  celui  qu'elle  avoit 
i  Hector.**    It  in  easy  to  perceive  from  thia  how  much 
ne  Frefteb  poet  has  ennobled  by  the  change  the  char- 
acter of  his  heroine  — «.  'Urrider,  Suffice*,  "  The 
Female  Suppliants."    The  scene  of  thia  tragedy  ia  laid 
:i  fnir.t  of  the  temple  of  Cerea  at  Eleutts,  whither  the 
Arrire  females,  whose  husbands  have  periahed  before 
Tastes,  h*v«  followed  their  Icing  Adraatua,  in  the  hope 
•f  >Q^s^ri{r  Theseus  to  take  up  anna  in  their  behalf, 
the  ritee  of  sepulture  for  their  dead,  whose 
by  the  Thebana.    Theaeua  yields 
vj  thew  request  and  promiaea  hia  aaaiatence.    In  ex- 
bhihng  thta  play  the  third  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad, 
in*  foarte^ntb  of  the  Pcloponneaian  war,  Euripides 
it  ta  said,  to  detach  the  Argivea  from  the  Spar- 
His  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  the 
testy  was  signed  by  which  Mantinea  was  sacrificed  to 
the  ambt'.ion  of  Lacedsmon.    The  exposition  of  thia 
puce  baa  not  the  same  fault  aa  the  rest :  it  ia  impo- 
aag  »r.d  splendid,  end  made  without  the  intervention 
of  an  actual  prologue ;  for  the  monologue  by  which 
£dea,  the  mother  of  Theaeua,  makes  known  the  sub- 
ject of  the  piece,  is  a  prayer  addressed  to  Cerea,  in 
such  the  recital  naturally  finds  a  place.— 9.  "l+iycvaa 
?  er  AsvU'd*,    Jpktgenia  in,  Avlide,  "  Iphigenia  at 
Asks."   The  subject  of  thia  tragedy  ia  the  intended 
aarrSee  of  Iphigenia,  and  her  rescue  by  Diana,  who 
sssstaates  another  victim.    It  ia  the  only  one  of  the 
pw*«  of  Euripides  that  has  no  prologue,  for  it  ia  well 
ktatsT,  that  the  Rhesus,  which  la  also  deficient  in  thia 
n»j*ri,  had  one  formerly.    Hence  Muagrave  haa  con- 
jectured that  the  present  play  had  also  once  a  prologue, 
a  *iueh  the  exposition  of  the  piece  was  made  by  Di- 
ana; and  <£Iian  (Hist.  An,  7,  39)  citea  a  passage  of 
dm  Iphigenia  which  we  do  not  now  find  in  it,  and 
*  hurls  could  only  have  been  pronounced  by  Diana  ;  it 
what  she  intends  to  do  for  the  purpose  of 
Iphigenia.    Eichatidt,  however,  and  Bockh, 
BKmtain,  that  the  Iphigenia  which  we.  at  preaent  have 
r>M  not  h*ve  been  furnished  with  a  prologue,  aince, 
if  it  had  been,  this  prologue  ought  to  have  contained 
the  reeital  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Agamemnon 
c  T«rse  49,  *eqq     Hence'  Bockh  concludes,  that  there 
wit  two  tragedies  with  this  name,  one  written  by  Eu- 
and  having  a  prologue,  the  other  composed  by 
he  younger,  and  which  is  also  the  one  that 
isaees.    ( Eishstadi,  «e  Dram.  Grateorum 
Cosncs-SaSs/rseo,  p.  99. — Bockh,  Gratcat  Trapecdia 
P^mripxm,  dec.,  p.  216. — Consult  also  Bremt,  Pkilo- 
£v  P^if'rmge  ams  icr  Sckieets,  p.  143,  and  Jacob*, 
Zimtzt  r*  Saiser,  vol.  5,  pt.  t,  p.  401.)    Racine  haa 
ririe  the  story  of  Iphigenia  the  subject  of  one  of  hia 
dKK-d~orsme.    (Consult  the  Comparaison  it  Vlphi- 
ftme  fEnnmd*  arte  riphipemedc  Racine,  par  Louis 
Iuk.  m  the  Mfm.  it  f  Acad  its  Fnserip.,  dec.,  vol. 

Jc  has  also  been  treated  by  Ludovieo 
and  by  Rotron. — 10.  '\fiycvcia  r)  hvTavpotc, 
hbjtni*  m  TearrisV,  "  Iphigenia  in  Taoris."  The 
Its^bteT  a(  Agamemnon,  rescued  by  Diana  from  the 
ksrfe  sf  the  sschheer.  and  transported  to  Tauris,  there 
ia  a  priertess  in  her  tempK-.  Ores- 
on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  this 
esnvrv.  along  with  his  friend  Pytades,  and  by  the  laws 
sf  Taoris  the*  snoot  he  sacrificed  to  Diana  Kecog- 
•rmi  by  his  sister  at  the  faul  moment,  Orestes  con- 
sent her  back  ta  their  common  country.  A  mono- 
hjr>  by  Ipbigents  occupies  the  place  of  a  prologue 
ud  rrpssitios  The  scene  where  Iphigenia  and  her 
to  each  other  it  of  a  deep  and 
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touching  interest:  nevertheless,  Gutmond  de  la  Touchn 
is  said,  in  tbia  respect,  to  have  surpassed  his  model. 
—  11.  TpuadVr.  Troaies,  "The  Trojati  femalee." 
The  action  of  thia  piece  ia  prior  to  that  of  the  Hecuba. 
The  scene  ia  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp,  under  the  walls 
of  Troy,  which  haa  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foo.  A 
body  of  female  captivea  have  been  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  victors.  Agamemnon  has  reaerved  Cas- 
sandra for  himself;  Polyxena  haa  been  immolated  to 
the  manes  of  Achilles  ;  Andromache  haa  fallen  to 
Neoptolemua,  Hecuba  to  Ulysaea.  The  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  show  ua  in  Hecuba  a  mother  bowed  down 
by  miafortune.  The  Greeks  destroy  Astyanax,  and  his 
mangled  body  ia  brought  in  to  the  mother  of  Hector, 
hia  own  parent  being  by  this  time  carried  away  in  the 
train  of  Neoptolemua.  Ilium  ia  then  given  as  a  prey 
to  the  flames.  Thia  succession  of  horrors  .passea  in 
mournful  review  before  the  eyea  of- the  spectator  ;  yet 
there  ia  no  unity  of  action  to  constitute  a  subject  for 
the  piece,  and  consequently  the  play  has  no  denoue- 
ment. Neptune  appears  in  the  prologue.  Seneca  and 
M.  de  Chateaubrun  have  imitated  thia  tragedy. — 
IS.  Bo#wt<,  Batch*,  "  The  female  Bacchanalians." 
The  arrival  of  Bacchua  at  Thebes  and  the  death  of 
Pentheua,  who  is  torn  in  piecea  by  hia  mother  and  sis- 
ter— such  ia  the  subject  of  this  piece,  in  which  Bac- 
chus opens  the  scene  and  makes  himself  known  to  the 
spectators.  Brumoy  regards  this  as  a  satyric  drama  ; 
in  this,  however,  he  is  mistaken,  as  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
can  never  be  dispensed  with  in  such  compositions. 
The  action  of  (he'Bacchat  is  very  defective :  -it  is  a  suc- 
cession of  rich  paintings,  of  tragic  situations,  of  brill- 
iant verses,  connected  together  by  a  very  feeble  inter- 
est. The  spectacle  which  this  tragedy  presented  must 
have  been  at  once  imposing  and  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  curioaity.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Pre  vest, 
Ezamen  it  la,  tragidie  its  Bacchantes,  in  the  Theatre 
its  Grecs,  by  Raoul-Rochette,  vol.  9,  p.  376.)  There 
ia  some  probability  for  supposing  that  we  have  thia 
play  in  a  second  edition.— 13.  'HpaA.7.f(0a<,  HeraeM*. 
The  descendants  of  Hercules,  persecuted  by  Eurye- 
theua,  flee  for  refuge  to  Athens,  and  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  The  Athenians  lend  aid,  and 
Eurystheua  becomes  the  victim  of  .the  vengeance  be 
was  about  bringing  upon  them.  lolaa,  an  old  compan- 
ion of  Hercules,  explains  the  subject  to  the  spectators. 
The  poet  manages  to  impart  an  air  of  great  interest  to 
the  piece. — 14.  'EArvif,  Helena.  The  acene  is  laid  in 
Egypt,  where  Menclaus,  after  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
finds' Helen,  who  had  been  detained  there  by  Proteus, 
king  of  that  country,  when  Paria  wished  to  convey  her 
to  Ilium.  Euripides  follows  in  this  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  adda  some  particular  of  his 
own  that  border  on  romance.  The  action  passes  at  the 
iale  of  Pharos,  where  Theoclymenua,  the  son  and  auc- 
cessor  of  Proteus,  keeps  Helen  in  custody  with  the 
view  of  espousing  her.  She  employs  a  strategist  in 
onier  to  escape  from  hia  power.  The  denouement  of 
this  piece  resembles  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauria.— 
15.  *Iov,  Ion.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo  and  Creusa,  daugh- 
ter of  Erechthcus,  king  of  Athena,  has  been  brought 
up  among  the  priests  at  Delphi.  The  design  of  Apollo 
is  to  make  him  pass  for  the  son  of  Xulhus,  who  haa 
married  Creusa.  The  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in 
the  double  danger  which  Creusa  and  Ion  run  ;  the 
former  of  being  slain  by  Ion,  and  the  latter  of  perishing 
by  the  poison  prepared  for  him  by  a  mother  who  ia  ig- 
norant of  his  being  her  son.  The  play,  however,  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  has  need  of  a  long  expo- 
aition,  which  is  assigned  to  Mercury.  The  scene  is 
laid  at  the  entrance  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Delphi,  a 
place  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  specta- 
cle an  air  of  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  religious  tone, 
full  of  gravity  and  softness,  pervades  the  whole  piece. 
There  ia  much  resemblance  between  this  tragedy  and 
the  AthalU  of  Racine.  — 16.  TfpacAftf  paivoutvoc. 
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Hercules  furens.  After  hiving  killed,  in  hit  phrensy, 
hit  wife  tnd  children,  Herculet  proceeds  to  tubmit 
himself  to  certain  expiatory  ceremonies,  and  to  aeek 
repose  at  Athena.  Amphitryon  appears,  in  the  pro- 
logue: the  scene  is  laid  at  Thebes.  — 17.  'flkhcrpa, 
Eleetra.  The  subject  of  this  piece  hat  been  treated 
aUo  by  *£schylus  and  Sophocles,  but  by  each  in  hia 
peculiar  way  Euripidea  transfers  the  scene  from  the 
palace  of  yfegisthus  to  the  country  near  Argot:  the 
exposition  of  the  play  ia  made  by  a  cultivator,  to 
whom  Eleetra  has  been  compelled  to  give  her  hand, 
but  who  baa  taken  no  advantage  of  this,  and  has  re- 
spected in  her  the  daughter  of  a  royal  line.  On  com- 
paring Euripides  with  Sophocles,  we  will  find  him  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject : 
he  has  succeeded,  however,  m  embellishing  it  with  in- 
teresting episodes. — 18.  'P^oor.  Rhesus.  A  subject 
derived  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Some  able 
critics  have  proved  that  Una  piece  was  never  written  by 
Euripides.  (Consult  Dissertation  sur  la  tragidie  de 
Rhesus,  par  Hard  ion,  m  the  Mem.  de  f Acad,  des 
Jn*cr.  el  Belles*  Let  Ires,  vol.  10,  p.  323  — -Valckenaer, 
Diatribe  Euripidea,  c.  9,  seqq. — Beck's  Euripides, 
vol.  3,  p.  444,  seqq.,  dtc.)  —  19.  ♦«'flav,  Phaelhon. 
Of  thit  play  we  have  about  eighty  verses  remaining. 
Olymene,  the  moiher  of  Phaethon,  ia  the  wife  of  Mc- 
rops,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Phaethon  passes  for 
the  son  of  this  prince.  The  young  man,  having  con- 
ceived some  doubts  respecting  hit  origin,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sun.  The  catastrophe,  which  cost  him 
his  life,  is  well  known.  In  the  tragedy  of  Euripidea, 
the  body  of*er  son  is  brought  to  Clyraeno,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Meropa  is  occupied  with  the  care  of 
procuring  for  him  a  bride.— 20.  bavtin,  Danae.  Of 
this  play  we  have  the  commencement  alone,  unleaa  the 
sixty-five  verses,  which  commonly  pass  for  a  part  of 
the  prologue,  are  rather  to  be  considered  at  the  produc- 
tion of  aome  imitator,  who  has  proceeded  no  farther  in 
his  attempt  to  ape  the  style  of  Euripides.  This  last 
is  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf.  (Litt.  Anal ,  vol.  2,  p  394.) 
— The  sncienl  writers  cite  also  a  poem  of  Euripides, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  under  the  title  of 
EniKrSaov,  "  Funeral  hymn,"  on  the  death  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  as  well  aa  of  the  other  Athenians 
who  perished  in  the  disastrous  expedition  againal  Syra- 
cuse. We  possess  also  two  Epigrams  of  Euripides, 
each  conaiating  of  four  verses,  one  of  which  hat  been 
preserved  for  ut  in  the  Anthology,  and  the  other  in 
Atbeoana.  There  have  also  come  down  to  us  five 
letters,  ascribed  to  Euripides,  and  written  with  suffi- 
cient purity  and  simplicity  of  style  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  are  genuine  productions.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Beck  in  hit  edition  of  the  poet — vol.  7.  ed. 
Glasg  ,  p.  720.)— Of  the  numerous  fragments  of  Eurip- 
idea that  have  reached  ua,  it  teems  unneeeesary  here 
to  apeak.  The  only  production  worth  mentioning,  af- 
ter those  already  noticed,  is  the  eatyric  drama  entitled 
Cyclops  (KvKhjrfi).  The  Greek  satyric  drama  mutt 
not  be  confounded  with  the  satire  of  the  Romana, 
from  which  it  waa  totally  distinct.  (BeniUy  on  Phal- 
oris,  p.  246,  ed.  Land..  1816.)  It  was  a  novel  and 
mixed  kind  of  play,  first  exhibited  by  Pratinas,  proba- 
bly at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  Olymp  70,  2, 
BiC  499.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  2d  ed.,  p.  113.) 
The  poet,  borrowing  from  tragedy  ita  external  form 
and  mythological  material*,  added  a  chorus  of  satyrs, 
w  ith  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements.  Thia 
species  of  composition  quickly  obtained  great  celebri- 
ty. The  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  thia 
ludicrous  exhibition  with  their  graver  pieces.  One  sa- 
tyric drama  waa  added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long 
at  the  custom  of  contending  with  a  aeries  of  plays, 
and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued.  iEschylua, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripidea  were  all  distinguished  satyr- 
ic composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  pos- 


sess the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  siiagular  exhibi- 
tion.   Notwithstanding,  however,  ita  burlesque  m*;e- 
dients,  the  tragic  character  was  so  far  presetted  in  tbs 
satyric  play,  that  the  subject  appears  to  have  btea 
alwaya  historical,  and  the  action  partly  serious,  trough 
with  a  fortunate  catastrophe.    S'o  less  than  titceay 
and  comedy,  the  satyric  drama  had  its  peculiar  wd  im- 
propriate stage  decorations,  representing  woods,  ta»e«, 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  sylvan  landscape- 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silenua  in  his  various  agea, 
were  distinguished  (rom  one  another  by  the  vaneii  »f 
their  grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long,  shaggy  goal's 
hair ;  while  the  Satyrs  were  negligently  cladio  eiou 
of  beasts,  and  the  Sileni  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers  skilfully  woven.    The  satyr- parts,  too,  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  acted  by  pantomimic  ptrions- 
ers,  moving  on  a  kind  of  stilts,  to  give  more  compkteW; 
the  appearance  of  goat^a  legs.    The  choral  dance,  an 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  was  thoroughly  rustic,  pe- 
culiarly lively,  and  quite  opposite  m  character  to  the 
solemn  and  impressive  movements  which  accoaip*?  :<.d 
the  serious  tragedy.    (Compare  Casaubon,  <k  S*l 
Poes.,  1,  5.)   The  fable  of  the  Cyclops  of  Eonptfee 
is  drawn  from  the  Odyssey.    The'  subject  is  L'lyues 
depriving  Polyphemus  of  hit  eye,  after  having  iatsi- 
icated  him  with  wine.    In  order  to  connect  with  the 
story  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  the  poet  has  recourse  to  the 
following  expedient.    He  supposes  that  Silemn,  ard 
his  sons,  the  Satyrs,  in  seeking  over  every  sea  for  Bac- 
chus, whom  pirates  hare  earned  sway,  have  beeBihip* 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  they  have  Wits 
into  the  handa  of  Polyphemus.    The  Cyclops  bu 
made  slaves  of  them,  end  has  compelled  them  to  tend 
his  sheep.    Ulyaaea,  having  been  cast  on  the  sum 
coast,  and  having  been,  in  like  manner,  made  capon 
by  Polyphemus,  finds  in  these  satyrs  a  willing  band  el 
accomplices.   They  league  with  him  against  thetr  mat- 
ter, but  their  excessive  cowardice  renders  them  tery 
useless  auxiliaries.    They  profit,  however,  by  bit  nc« 
tory  ,  and  embark  along  with  him.— -Among  the  aesier- 
oua  editions  of  Euripidea  which  have  issued  from  the 
press,  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  w*re: 
that  of  Beck,  commenced  by  Morut.  laps.,  1738-88. 
3  volt.  4to:  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxan  .  1778,  4  tola 
4to:  that  of  Mstthis?,  Lips.,  1813-37, 10 voh  8«o  ; 
and  the  variomui  Glasgow  edition,  1820,  9  vols.  »nx 
— Of  the  separate  plays,  the  best  editions  are  tho*  « 
Porson.  Brunck,  Valckenaer,  Monk,  dtc.  The  Dutnbe 
of  Valckenaer  (Diatribe  tn  Eurtpidts  perditansntrt- 
malumrdiqutas,  Lupd  Bat.,  1767,  4lo)  is  a  chore 
piece  of  criticism,  and  contains  some  happy  comcuoes 
of  the  text  of  the  fragmente.    It  is  an  excellent  work 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  pbdf 
aophical  opinions  of  Euripides,  snd  with  the  prcstiai 
character  of  his  style,  sa  distinguished  from  that  of 
Sophocles.— II.  A  nephew  of  the  preceding  (5tid> 
g.  Greet.,  xiv.  and  xviu  \  coev 
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monly  styled  Euripides  Junior.  He  was  a  draawt* 
poet,  like  his  uncle,  and  exhibited,  besides  b»  o*n 
compositions,  several  playa  of  the  latter,  tbsodrid; 
one  of  these  gained  the  priie.  Bockh  and  others  w*- 
pect  that  he  reproduced  the  Jphtgenta  tn  AnUt- »™ 
perhapa  the  Palamedes.  ( Yid.  preceding  article  )  1  o 
this  Euripidea  is  ascribed,  by  Suidaa.  as  ed.iu*  *l 
Homer.    (Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  2d  ed  ..  p  lM  ) 

Euaieus,  a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Eubcta  from  «• 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  supposed  to  hsve  been  foriwd 
by  an  earthquake,  or  aome  other  convulsion  of  naure. 
which  tore  Eubcea  from  the  Boeotian  coast,  (f"1^' 
ap.  Strab,  60  )  Several  of  the  aucienU  have  reiortKi. 
thst  the  tide  in  this  etrsit  ebbed  snd  flowed  sever,  twes 
in  tho  day,  and  as  many  times  during  the  wfcbt,  »'* 
that  the  current  waa  to  strong  at  to  arrest  tho  pmc^r* 
of  ships  in  full  sail.  (Pomp  Mela,  2.  T.— 
65  —  Id.,  403— P/e»,  2,  J  00  )  According  to  the  pop- 
ular .rrAnm  Ansiod«  drowned  hunetjlf  here  9«V  « 
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rJugnn.  from  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  unusual 

i  motion  of  the  water.  The  story,  however,  is  devoid 
of  foundation.  ( Kid.  Arvstotcles.) — From  this  rapid 
movement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  an- 
cient name  (ev,  bene,  and  fmrru,  jacto).  Ltvy's  ac- 
count of  this  strait  appears  the  most  rational.  "  A 
more  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,"  observes  this  wri- 
ter, "can  hardly  be  found  ;  besides  that  the  winds  rush 
down  suddenly  and  with  great  fury  from  the  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  the  strait  itself  of  the  Eunpus 
does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  at  stated 
hour*,  report  says ;  but  the  current  changing  irreg- 
ularly, like  the  wind,  from  one  point  to  another,  is 
burned  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep 
mountain ;  so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie 
quiet  ■  (Ln.,  3d,  6.)  The  straits  are  now  called,  by 
a  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  the  atrails  of  Negro- 
foul.  Hobhouse  visited  the  Euripus.  and  the  account 
given  by  this  intelligent  traveller  of  its  sppesrance  in 
our  own  days  is  deserving  of  being  cited.  "  What  I 
witnessed  of  the  Eunpua  was,  that  the  stream  flows 


with  violence,  like  a  mill-race,  under  the  bridges,  and 
that  a  strong  eddy  is  observable  on  that  side  from  which 
it  is  about  to  run,  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridges ;  the  current,  however,  not  being  at  all  appa- 
rent at  a  greater  diatance,  either  to  the  south  or  north. 
Vet  the  ebbing  and  flowing  are  said  to  be  visible  at 
ten  or  a  dozen  leagues  distance,  at  each  side  of  the 
strait,  by  marka  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water  in  several  small  bays  on  both  coasts.  The  depth 
of  Ik  stream  is  very  inconsiderable,  not  much  more 
than  four  feel.  The  account  which  Wbeler  copied 
from  the  Jesuit  Babin,  respecting  the  changes  of  the 
Eunpus,  and  which  be  collected  on  the  spot,  though 
not  from  his  personal  experience,  he  not  being  long 
trough  ra  the  place,  was.  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
nave  laws  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  for  eighteen  days 
of  every  moon,  and  was  irregular,  having  twelve,  thir- 
teen, or  fourteen  Mowings  and  ebbings  for  the  other 
sleven  daya;  that  is,  that  it  was  regular  for  the  three 
last  days  of  the  old  moon  and  the  eight  first  of  the 
Dew,  then  irregular  for  five  days,  regular  again  for  the 
next  seven,  and  irregular  for  the  other  six.  The  water 
•e'dom  rose  to  two  feet,  and  usually  not  above  one  ; 
and.  contrary  to  the  ocean,  it  flowed 


towards  the  sea, 

and  ebbed  towards  the  main  land  of  Thessaly,  north- 
ward.  On  the  irregular  days  it  rose  for  half  an  hour, 
and  fell  for  three  quarters ;  but,  when  regular,  was  six 
hours  m  each  direction,  losing  an  hour  a  day.    It  did 
not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind.    A  Greek  of 
Athens,  who  had  resided  three  years  at  Egripo,  told 
■e  that  he  considered  the  changes  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  wind,  which,  owing  to  the  high  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  strait,  is  particularly  variable  in  thia  place. 
The  two  great  gulfs,  for  so  they  msy  be  called,  at  the 
aortb  and  south  of  the  strait,  which  present  a  large 
larface  to  every  storm  that  blows,  and  receive  the 
whole  force  of  the  Archipelago,  communicate  with 
esch  other  at  this  narrow  shallow  channel ;  so  that  the 
Eonptu  may  be  a  sort  of  bsrometer.  indicative  of  every 
change,  and  of  whatever  hsing  and  falling  of  the  tide, 
»t  visible  in  the  open  expanse  of  wsters  there  may  be 
is  these  seas.    I  did  not,  however,  see  any  marks  of 
the  water  being  ever  higher  at  one  time  than  at  snother. 
Toe  Greek  had  observed  also,  that,  when  the  wind  was 
**ta  or  south,  that  is,  either  up  or  down  the  strait,  the 
siitration  took  place  only  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
haws ;  but  that,  when  it  was  from  the  east,  and  blew 
atrmgh/over  the  mountains  behind  Egripo,  the  refluxes 
took  place  more  frequently,  ten  or  twelve  times  ;  snd 
ia»t.  n  particular,  immediately  before  the  full  of  the 
noco.  the  turbulence  and  eddies,  as  well  as  the  rapid- 
*!  sf  the  stream,  were  very  much  increased.  There 
•**  »ver,  at  any  season,  any  certain  rule  with  respect 
ether  to  the  period  or  the  number  of  changes.  Those 
°t  the  ancient*  who  inquired  into  this  pbamomenon 
Sss 


aware,  that  the  story  of  the  Euripus  changing  its 
course  always  seven  limes  during  the  day  was  un- 
founded ;  and  the  account  given  of  it  by  Livy  (28,  6) 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athe- 
nian informant.  The  bridge  which  anciently  connect- 
ed the  mam  land  and  the  island  was  considerably  long- 
er than  that  which  at  present  serves  the  same  purpose. 
We  are  informed,  that  the  atrait  was  made  more  nar- 
row by  a  dike,  which  the  inhabitanta  of  Chalets  con- 
structed to  lessen  the  passage  ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  which  the 
fortified  part  of  Egripo  now  atanda,  and  which  ia  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  a  wide  marsh,  waa  for- 
merly covered  by  the  water*  of  the  Euripus."  (Hob- 
house' m  Journey,  vol.  1,  Lett.  29, p.  372, seqq  ,  Am.  ei.) 

EuKOfA.  I.  one  of  the  throw  main  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  With  the  northern  parts  of  this  the 
ancients  were  very  slightly  acquainted,  vis.,  what  are 
now  Pnutta,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Russia. 
They  applied  to  this  quarter  the  general  name  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands. 
From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denominated  by  mariners 
the  Rockoi  Lubon,  to  the  Uralian  Mountains,  the  length 
of  modern  Europe  may  he  reckoned  at  about  3300 
British  miles,  and  from  Cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lspland, 
to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mores, 
it  may  be  about  2350.  As  regsrds  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Sea  of  Axof  (a  level  indicsted  by  the  course  of 
the  Manytch  and  the  Kuma),  are  boundaries  between 
Europe  and  Aaia  in  the  part  in  which  tbey  are  con- 
tiguous. That  frontier  ends  at  the  Tanai*  or  Don, 
which  for  a  short  space  terminstes  the  two  continents. 
The  remaining  limit*  are  more  easily  determined  ;  they 
are  the  Sea  of  Axof,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont.  1'he  line  is  tsken  acroas 
the  Archipelago ;  Tenedos,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samoa, 
Nicana,  Cos.  and  Rhodes,  belong  to  Asm ;  Naxos, 
Slampalia,  and  Scarpanto.  to  Europe.  The  Mediter- 
ranean divide*  Africa  and  Europe  ,  but  it  is  not  ascer- 
tained whether  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  lAmpedoss.  snd 
Linosa  are  African  or  European  islands.  The  Csna- 
nes,  Msdeira,  and  the  Azores  are,  m  a  physical  poin 
of  view,  sppendsgc*  of  Africa,  being  parts  of  a  sub- 
marine continuation  from  the  chain  of  Atlas — With 
respect  to  the  nsiue  of  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  etymology  is  altogether  uncertain.  Bocbart  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Phoenician  Ur-appa,  which  ha 
makes  equivalent  to  the  Greek  XevKoirp6ouiroc,  "  of  a 
white  or  fair  aspect and  consider*  it  aa  spplying  not 
only  to  the  sister  of  Csdmus,  but  slso  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  fairer  visages  and  coinplexiona  of  it* 
inhabitant* :  "  qma  Europan  A/ncanot  candor e  faciei 
multum  superant."  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  33,  col.  298  ) 
M.  Court  be  Gebelin,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  Wrab,  i.  e.,"  West," as  indi- 
cating the  country  lying  in  that  direction  with  refer- 
ence to  Aaia.  His  explanation,  however,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  same  appellstion  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  lunar  divinity,  is  far  less  plsusible :  "  Ce  nom 
ne  convint  pas  moins  a  la  Lone  ;  csr  on  ne  la  voit  que  le 
soir  ;  et  lorsqu'on  commence  a  l'spercevoir  a  la  Neo- 
menie,  e'est  toujour*  au  couchant :  d'silleurs  n'est 
elle  pss  la  Reine  de  la  Nuit  1  elle  fut  done  appellee 
avee  raison  Europe."  (Monde  Prxmittf,  vol.  1,  p 
250  )— As  regards  the  progress  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  esrliest  notice* 
of  Europe  are  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
tuited the  southeastern  corner  of  the  continent.  From 
this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north.  Homer  ws* 
acquainted  with  the  countries  round  the  *Egean  Sea 
or  Archipelago.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  gen- 
eral notion  respecting  those  which  ha  ^on^the  south 
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of  the  Black  Sea  ;  but  what  he  says  about  the 
countries  wast  of  Greece,  on  the  shore*  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a  mixture  of  fable  and  truth,  in  which 
the  fabulous  part  prevails.  It  would  seem  that,  in  hia 
age,  the««  seas  were  not  yet  visited  by  bia  country- 
men, and  that  he  obtained  hia  knowledge  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed  to 
these  regions,  but  who,  according  to  the  common  poli- 
cy of  trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of 
these,  unknown  countries,  in  order  to  deter  other  na- 
tions from  following  their  track,  and  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce.  It  is  proba- 
ble, also,  that  the  Phoenicians  long  excluded  the  Greeks 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  when 
the  latter  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
tive country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  *£ge- 
►n,  and  afterward  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
European  snores  of  this  last-mentioned  sea  arc  not 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively 
■mail  tract  of  the  peninsula  o(  Crimea,  their  early  set- 
tlements were  mostly  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and,  con- 
sequently, littlo  addition  was  made  by  these  colonies 
to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe.  But  the 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  was  checked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settlement*  in 
the  southern  parte  of  Italy  and  on  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  lime  of  Herodo- 
tus (450  B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  that, 
following  the  track  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  ventured  to 
pass  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  sod  to  sail  as  far  as  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  Sal- 
ly Isles  and  a  part  of  Cornwall  must  be  understood. 
Ilis  even  reported,  that  some  of  their  navigators  sailed 
through  the  English  Channel  and  entered  the  North 
Sea,  and  perhaps  even  the  Baltic.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  thst  Herodotus  professes  himself  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiterides 
(8,  115),  and  Strabo  (p.  104,  dtc  )  expresses  a  very 
unfavourable  ooinion  of  the  alleged  northern  voyages 
of  Pytheas.  Thus  e  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  was  discovered,  while  the  interior  remained 
almost  unknown.  When  the  Romans  began  their  con- 
quests, this  deficiency  was  partly  filled  up.  The  con- 
quest of  Italy  was  followed  by  that  of  Spain  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and.  not  long  afterward,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added.  Caesar  conquer- 
ed Gaul  and  the  countries  west  of  the  Rhine,  together 
with  the  districts  lying  between  the  different  arms  by 
which  that  river  enters  the  sea.  His  two  expeditions 
into  Britain  made  known  also,  in  some  measure,  the 
nature  of  that  island  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  the  interior  of  all  those  countries  was 
discovered,  the  shores  of  which  hsd  been  previously 
known.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their 
spirit  of  discovery  by  sea  along  with  their  liberty,  and 
the  Romans  not  being  inclined  to  naval  enterprise. 
After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  much  slower 
rate,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became 
stationary.  Thia  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  were  con- 
tiguous to  those  boundaries.  The  regions  north  of  the 
Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that  time  were  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
ains snd  the  Black  Sea,  and  therefore  the  conquest 
of  Dacia  by  Trajan  was  of  short  continuance  and 
speedily  abandoned.    The  countries  between  the  Alps 


and  the  Danube  were  soon  added  to  the  empire ;  be. 
as  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  tracts  north  of  dk 
river  bad  not  given  up  a  wandering  life,  they  *ei 
enabled  to  elude  the  Roman  yoke.  The  most  io 
portant  addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geographic 
knowledge  waa  the  conquest  of  England  during  d 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  followu 
century,  tlte  south  of  Scotland  was  added.  KoUm 
seems  to  have  been  sdded  afterward.  The  Gfogn 
phy  of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  • 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  com 
tries  which  were  not  subjected  to  the  Romans.  Probi 
bly  they  were  obtained  from  natives  and  from  Koim 
traders,  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate  beyond  is 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  But  these  brief  noon 
are  very  vague,  snd  in  most  esses  it  is  very  difficult  1 
determine  what  places  snd  persons  are  indicate 
(Encyel.  V:  Knowl.,  vol.  10,  p.  79.)—  II.  A  daugtk 
of  Agenor  (called  by  eome  Phoenix)  king  of  Pheeniai 
Jupiter,  becoming  enamoured  of  her,  according  to  ti 
old  legend,  changed  himself  into  a  beaatifal  whit 
bull,  and  approached  her,  "  breathing  saffron  from  k 
mouth,"  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  with  her  cos 
panions  in  s  mead  near  the  seashore.  Eoropt,  d< 
lighted  with  the  lameness  and  beauty  of  the  intra* 
caressed  him,  crowned  him  with  flowers,  snd  at  lengt 
ventured  to  mount  on  hia  back.  The  disguised  j» 
immediately  made  off  with  his  lovely  burden,  pJoop 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  with  Enropa  to  the  Island  o 
Crete,  landing  not  far  from  Gortyna.  Here  he  n 
sumed  his  own  form,  and  beneath  a  plane-tree  rami 
ed  the  trembling  maid.  The  offspring  of  their  unto 
were  Minos,  Rhadamanthos,  and  Sarpedon.  A*ti 
rius,  king  of  Crete,  espoused  Europa  subsequently,  sn 
reared  her  sons.  (Apollod  ,  3,  I. —He:,  el  Baeckyi 
ap.  Schol.  ad  II  ,  12,  199  —  Mooch.,  Id  ,  t—OH 
Mr!  .  2,  8:i3,  teqq—Id.,  Fast.,  5,  605  —Keightlnt' 
Mythology,  p.  455.)  The  fable  of  Europa  is  made  b 
the  mythological  expounders  of  the  old  school  to  res 
on  an  historicsl  bssis.  In  this  they  are  deetoVdr 
wrong.  Instead  of  perceiving  that  this  and  other  k 
gends  of  mythology  bear  only  an  analogy  to  the  troll 
that  they  are  false  wben  understood  literally,  but  frt 
quently  true  when  interpreted  metaphorically.  «hf 
have  taken  them  as  narratives  of  real  facts,  embeiliM) 
ed  by  credulity  or  a  poetical  imagination,  and,  hi* 
ing  struck  out  the  wonders,  they  took  the  caput  mm 
tuum  which  remained  for  real  history.  Thus,  in  th 
I  present  instance,  the  foundation  of  the  story  of  Europ 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  a  commander  of  a  Crew 
vessel,  either  himself  nsmed  Taurus,  or  whose  vesst 
bore  that  title,  carried  off  the  Phoenician  princess  Eu 
ropa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  from  the  city  of  Tyre 
others  again  make  her  to  have  been  borne  aw»v  b; 
some  Cretan  merchants,  whose  ship  had  the  eoible" 
of  a  white  bull,  and  who  intended  her  as  a  prixe  fb 
their  king  Asterius,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  hi 
piter!  (Consult  Banter's  Mythology,  vol.  5,  p  «*> 
teqq  )  The  truth  is,  however,  that  Europa  was  m 
thing  more  than  the  lunar  dirinity  or  the  moon.  1' 
order  to  make  this  more  apparent,  let  os  review  tb 
whole  ground  of  this  singular  fable.  We  find  the  If 
gend  of  Jupiter  and  Europa  known  already  to  Hotm 
(//.,  14,  331)  and  Hesiod.  (Schol.  ad  11,  II  397 
The  old  genealogical  poet  Asina  (Poms an.,  7,  4),  so 
the  Logographers  Pberccydea  (ed.  Start,  p.  Ill)  »n 
Hellamcua  (p.  65),  found  already,  in  their  time,  a  nc 
fund  of  materials  in  this  fabulous  legend.  What  Ap© 
lodorus,  in  particular,  gives  (3,  1),  appears  to  ha* 
been  taken  from  these  writers.  Antimachos  and  Ar 
ticlides  are  named  as  having  written  on  this  same  sol 
ject  (Schol.  ad  A  poll.  Rhod .  3,  178),  but  more  espi 
cially  Eumclus  (Schol.  ad.  II.,  6,  130)  and  StesKbt 
rus.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip .  PAem.,  t.  674.— Com^i 
I  Fragm.  Stestch.,  ed.  Such/art,  n.  13.)  Amid  web 
i  number  of  writers,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  topic  pn»e 
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to  occupy  the  attention  of  many 
•t  toe  Uter  Greek  and  Roman  authors  Hence  we 
fad  it  reappeArmg.  after  aome  lapse  of  time,  in  Moe- 
cans  {UfU  .  2),  Uician  {Dial  Mar  — Opp.,  vol.  2, 
a.  135,  eat  flip \  and  Achilla*  Taliua  (rfe  Am  Clit. 
e  Lrme  .  1.  1. — Compare  also  Aaacreoii,  Od ,  35. — 
flare*.,  Od  .  3,  27— Oeid.  tfe/.,  2,  833.— /d..  Foil., 
5.  6*5  —  &ema«iuct  Aral  Pkam.,  533.) -The  an- 
satst  writers  themselves  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
tx~Ja.  vita  which  the  mythological  expounders  of  later 
&*»*  are  in  full  accordance,  aa  we  hare  already  ob- 

t-e  individual  who  carried  off  Europa  to  have  been 
calied  Taurus  (compare  Ttettet,  ad  Lycopkr  ,  v.  1299, 
aad  MemrstuM,  p.  250),  and  Julma  Pollux  says  (Ono- 
•a**.,  1.  83)  the  ahip  in  which  ahe  was  carried  away 
had  a  ball  tor  its  rapaamwv.  If  there  be  any  ancient 
fki>*  wnich  requires,  in  its  explanation,  a  careful  sep- 
arauag  of  the  earlier  and  original  portiona  from  what 
■  of  later  addition,  it  la  thia  of  Europa.  If  we  follow 
lae  narrative  of  Apollodorus,  we  will  find  the  legend 
a  itself  into  two  distinct  parts  ;  the  carrying  off 

o   Europa,  and  the  search  m.de  for  her  by  Cadmus, 
Cdix,  Ac     These  two  portiona,  however,  are  not  ne- 
crssanlv  connected  with  each  other,  as  evidently  ap- 
pear* from  the  former  of  the  two  having  alone  been 
feardied  by  many  writers. — What,  now,  were  the  ideaa 
eetmatoed  by  the  earlier  mytbologista  on  the  subject 
af  tats  tabic  1     Homer,  in  the  well-known  passage  (//., 
14.  315/  where  be  speaks  of  the  reunion  of  Jupiter 
aad  J  (tno  on  Mount  Ida,  merely  mentions  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phcenix  as  having  been  one  or  the  objects  of 
Jopter  a  love.    This,  most  probably,  was  the  earliest 
of  the  legend  ;  at  least  the  bearing  away  of  Eu- 
appeara  to  have  been  a  later  addition. 
(ap.  ApoUod.,  2,  5,  7),  it  waa  a 
brought  Europa  to  Crete  ;  and,  according 
authority,  the  animal  was  selected  by  Nap- 
is  purpose,  and  waa  sent  to  Sidon  by  Jupiter, 
tor  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  maiden  (Nigidiiu, 
tf  Sdiol.  ad  Germ.  Aral.  Pkatn.,  id.  Bukle,  2,  p. 
*5„  lor  which  service  he  was  afterward  placed  among 
tas  stars     (Eurtp,  Pkryz.  ap.  Eratoatk.,  eat.  14  — 
Tkesgau,  Sckol.  ad  Aral.,  p.  48,  ed.  Bukle.— Hygtn., 
Pact  AUr .,  31.)    It  ia  easy  to  perceive,  thst  thia 
s  loses  all  its  meaning  the  moment  thia  bull  be- 
ts* transformed  Jupiter.    (Compare  Gruber'i 
Lmam,  2,  p.  9.)    We  find,  it  ia  true,  that  even  aa 
eahv  a  writer  aa  Hestod  ia  acquainted  with  the  meta- 
■erptosis  of  Jupiter  into  a  bull  (St  hoi.  ad  Horn  ,  //., 
11397,  ed.  Aid  ,  1521,  p.  215).  but  Una  only  abowa 
at  how  early  a  period  the  addition  to  which  we  allude 
was  made  to  the  original  fable.    The  germc  of  that  fa- 
lse, however,  still  remained,  and  was.  in  effect,  aimply 
bus.  Jove  indulged  hi*  paaaion  with  Europa  in  Crete. 
Tr*  elucidation  of  the  my  thus  mainly  depends  upon 
ta*  clearing  op  of  another  question  :  what  meane  the 
i*tti  K  .ro[»a  primitively,  a  land  or  a  person?     I  he 


of  these  interpretations  can  in  no  way  whatever 
he  ite  true  one.    Homer  and  Hesiod,  to  whom  Eu- 
rspt  is  known  aa  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  have  no  ac- 
caaiotance  with  Ana  and  Europe  as  parts  of  the  world. 
the  Asian  meadow  or  field  fAotof  Aeifujv)  in  Homer 
(/had,  2.  461),  is  merely  a  small  tract  of  land  in 
the  nc mity  of  the  Cayster.    The  name  of  Aaia  only 
hejso  to  be  more  extensively  applied  aa  the  interior  of 
Lower  Asia  began  to  be  better  known  to  the  Greeks, 
(t'nsspare  Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apod  .  250  )  Eu- 
as  a  land,  is  entirely  unknown  to  Homer :  the 
aw  traces  of  the  name  are  found  in  the  Hymn  to 
ApoQo  (v.  250,  $rqq  ,  and  290,  *eqq.),  where  it  is  uaed 
»  OTtjosttion  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  island s,  and 
to  indicate  the  remaining  portion  of  what  was 
atly  called  Hellas.    It  ia  more  than  probable 
■at  the  appellation  itself  originated  in  Lower  Asia. 
CttBfam  the  remarks  of  Butlmann,  "  Utber  die  my- 


thitche  Vtrbtndung  von  Griechenland  mil  Asien,*'  id 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1818,  p.  219, 
teqq)    In  Euripides  {Ipk.  in  Taur.,  v.  827),  the  epi- 
thet evpuir6r  occurs  in  the  aenae  of  "  dark,"  and  with 
thia  the  explanation  of  Hesychiua  coincides  :  Evpuirn, 
Xupa  w?f  dvoevc,  t\  aaoretvy.  The  name  Europe,  then, 
will  have  been  given  by  the  Aaiatics  to  the  country 
which  lay  wcat  of  them,  towards  the  evening  (Ereb) 
auu,  or  the  quarter  of  darknet:    At  what  period  this 
appellation  was  extended  to  the  whole  continent  can- 
not now  be  ascertained  ( VkerCt  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
210);  aa,  however,  Pherecydea  already  divided  the 
earth  into  two  hemispheres  (Sckol  ad  Apoll.  Jihod  ,  4, 
1396),  placing  Europe  in  the  north,  and  Aaia,  in- 
cluding Africa,  in  the  eouth,  we  may  suppose  thia  ar- 
rangement to  have  been  generally  received  about  tha 
time  of  the  Logographers.    Now  it  is  manifest,  from 
what  haa  just  been  ataled,  that  the  original  tnythua  of 
Europa  had  no  aymbolieal  reference  whatever  to  the 
continent  of  that  name.    Before,  however,  proceeding 
farther  in  the  examination  of  this  fable,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  consider  the  lineage  assigned  to  the  female 
in  question.    Homer  (/c.,  14,  321)  namea  her  aa  the 
daughter  of  Phoenix  ;  so  also  Hesiod,  Bacchylidea 
{Sckol.  Didyrm,  ed.  Aid.,  1521.  p.  216),  Aaiua  (Pau- 
nan  ,  7,  4),  and  Moschua  {Idyll.,  2,  40).    With  the 
I<ogograpbera  a  discrepance  preaenta  itaelf.    Some  re- 
gard her  as  a  daughter  of  Agenor,  others  atill  aa  the 
offspring  of  Phcenix  (Sehol  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  3,  1 186) : 
that  the  former  of  these  two  accounta,  however,  ia  tho 
more  commonly-received  one,  appears  in  the  extracts 
from  the  Logographers  as  made  by  Apollodorus  (3,  1). 
In  the  original  mythus,  therefore,  Europa -is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phoenix,  in  the  later  and  altered  legend  ahe  ia 
the  child  of  Agenor.    Phcenix  now,  according  to  the 
custom  observed  in  aimilar  fablea,  of  naming  a  land 
after  its  first  monarch,  becomes  the  king  of  Phoenicia, 
and  hence  the  leading  idea  involved  in  the  legend, 
that  Europa  came  from  Phoenicia.    Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  more  immediately  to  the  being  and  per- 
son of  Europa.    The  first  passage  that  arresta  our  no- 
tice ia  one  occurring  in  the  treatise  on  the  "  Syrian 
Goddcas,"  ascribed  to  Lucian  {Opp.,  ed  Btp ,  vol 
9,  p.  87.)    "  There  ia  in  Phoenicia,"  aaya  the  writer, 
"  another  large  temple  also,  which  ia  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sidoniana,  and  which,  aa  they  aay,  ia  the  tem- 
ple of  Aatarte.   Astarte  I  enppoae  to  be  the  same  with 
the  moon.    Aa,  however,  one  of  the  priesta  told  me, 
it  was  the  temple  of  Eoropa,  the  aister  of  Cadmoa. 
Thia  daughter  of  King  Agenor  was  honoured  with  a 
temple  after  her  disappearance ;  and  they  have  a  sa- 
cred tradition  (\6yov  ttpov)  reapecting  her,  that,  being 
very  beautiful,  ahe  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  chan- 
ged himeelf  into  a  bull  and  carried  her  away  into  Crete. 
I  heard  thia  alao  from  other  Phoeniciana ;  and.  moreover, 
tho  Sidonian  money  haa  represented  on  it  Europa  ait- 
ting  upon  the  back  of  a  bull,  that  ia,  of  Jupiter.  They 
do  not  all  agree,  however,  in  making  the  temple  to  be 
that  of  Europa.'*    In  the  caae  of  so  early  a  worship  as 
that  connected  with  the  Sidonian  temple,  it  ia  no  won 
der  if  the  accounta  of  later  daya  exhibit  aome  discrep- 
ancea.    According  to  the  more  common  statement, 
the  temple  was  that  of  Aatarte,  whom  the  writer  just 
quoted  mskea  identical  with  the  moon.    Creuxer  has 
shown  with  great  ability  (Symboltk,  vol.  2,  p.  65),  that 
the  greater  pert  of  the  Syro-  Phoenician  goddesses  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  humid,  receiving,  fruit-yielding 
Earth,  and  the  impregnated  and  in  torn  impregnating 
Moon     This  last  idea  show  *  itaelf  very  clearly  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Pha-nician  Aatarte    Not  only  ia  she 
regarded  by  Lucian  and  others  {Selden,  de  Dm  Syr., 
p.  244)  aa  identical  with  Selene,  but  she  ia  even 
atyled,  on  that  account,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (J it  em., 
7,  17) ;  and  the  etymology  given  »7  Herodian,  though 
I  of  no  value  in  itaelf,  yet  ia  of  importance  to  the  nrea- 
I  ant  discussion  as  showing  »he  union  of  idea  with  re. 
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spect  to  Selene  and  A  suite,  (iotvuuc  de  'Korpoap- 
Xfv  bvouu£ovoi,  oeXtpynv  rival  QtXovrtc.  Herod***, 
5,  6,  10.)  Tlua  goddess  h«d  the  principal  seat  of  ber 
worship  in  Sidon.  (2  Kings,  33,  13.)  As  lunar  god- 
dess, Asiarte  had,  among  her  other  symbols,  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  bull;  she  wore,  says  Sanchonia- 
tbon  (ap.  Euseb.,  Prap  Evang.,  1,  10),  the  hide  of 
•  bull  as  an  ornament  for  the  bead  when  she  wandered 
over  the  earth.  In  all  the  physico-religious  systems 
of  Lower  Asia  there  existed  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  leading  principles  (Creuzcr,  Symboiik,  vol.  S,  p. 
1 1,  seqq).  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  coun- 
try the  worship  of  the  moon  was  firmly  established. 
Without  stopping  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  in  the 
Phrygian  rites,  or  in  those  of  the  goddess  of  Comana, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Artemis  Tauropolos,  who 
would  seem,  in  msny  respects,  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  Phoenician  Astsrte.  (Compare  Creuzcr,  Sym- 
bol*, vol.  4,  p.  199.— MtUtn,  Gaicrte  Myth.,  vol  1, 
pi.  34.  Nr.  121.)  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  Artemis  Tauropolos  was  worshipped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Phoenician 
race.  (Eustath.  ad  Dtonys.  Perutg.,  609.  —  Com- 
pare Dupuis,  Memoir  es  de  C  insist,  not.,  an.  XII., 
Lttt.  tt  b.  arts,  vol.  6,  p.  11.)  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  notice,  that,  from  the  researches  of  Creuzer,  the 
worship  of  Diana  Luna  would  appear  to  have  attended 
not  only  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  but  also  in  various  parts 
of  middle  Asia ;  and  that  the  symbolical  mode  of  rep- 
resenting this  goddess  was  a  female  figure  riding  on  a 
bull,  with  a  crescent- sluped  veil  over  her  bead.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  she  appears  on  a  medal  of  the  Isl- 
and Icana  (Harduin,  de  Num.  Antuj.,  p.  217),  where 
tbia  worship  also  prevailed.  (Strab,  638.)  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  some  early  statue  of  Diana  Luna, 
represented  in  precisely  the  same  posture  aa  the  figure 
on  the  Icarian  medal,  gave  rise  to  the  my  thus  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  Europe  by  a  bull ;  and  thus  Europe  be- 
longs, as  an  imaginary  personage,  to  the  cycle  of  the 
lunar  worship.  To  place  this  in  a  still  clearer  light, 
let  ua  turn  our  attention  to  the  testimony  afforded  by 
ancient  worka  of  art.  Achilles  Tatius  (p.  10. — Com- 
pare Plm.,  36,  10)  aaw,  in  the  Sidonian  temple  of  As- 
ia rte,  among  the  sacred  offerings,  a  psinting  which 
had  for  its  subject  the  carrying  off  of  Europe.  The 
description  of  this  differs  only  in  some  collateral  points 
from  that  of  a  painting  preserved  to  ua  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Nasonii,  or  which  Belloir  makes  mention.  (Pie- 
tur<t  Aniiqua  upulchri  Nasoniorum  in  via  FUminuL 
— Gran ,  The*.  Ant  Rom.,  vol.  12,  p.  1059.)  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  near  Sidon :  the  bull  hastens 
with  his  lovely  burden  over  the  wavea.  and  the  play- 
mates of  Europe  stand  lost  in  astonishment  and  grief. 
The  bearing  away  of  Europe  is  the  subject  also  of 
many  sculptured  stones  that  have  come  down  to  ua. 
(Consult  Montfauctm,  Ant.  Expl.,  vol  1,  pi.  19,  Nr. 
4. — Gori,  Museum,  Florent.,  vol.  1,  tab.  66,  Nr.  9. — 
Augustini  Gemma,  ed.  Gron.,  tab.  185.^-Gemrar  An- 
ticke,  p.  2,  tab.  27.—  Winckelmann,  Catal.  de  Stosek., 
p.  67.  —  Thesaurus  Brandenb.,  p.  195.)—  Even  the 
name  Europe  itself  has  reference  to  this  female's  iden- 
tity with  the  moon.  It  ia  derived,  most  probably,  from 
tvpv\nf>,  "  broad-visaged,"  and  alludes  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  moon  when  at  its  full.  Her  motber'e  name, 
moreover,  is  TijAreWoo,  "  she  that  enlightens  from 
afar."  In  Crete  she  subsequently  marries  'ACtptoc, 
"  the  Starry,"  and  gives  birth  to  Minos,  which  con- 
nects her  name  with  that  of  Pasiphae  (Ilaeifdn), 
"she  that  enlightens  all."— The  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  we  would  come,  is  this,  that  the  legend  of  Eu- 
rope relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  lunar  worship, 
by  Phoenician  colonists,  into  Crete.  (Hock's  Kreta, 
vol.  I,  p.  83,  seqq)— The  identity  of  Europe  and  the 
Moon  is  also  recognised  by  Knight.  (Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang.,  dec. — Class.  Journ  ,  vol.  25.  p.  347.) 
His  words  are  as  follows:  "It  is  in  the  character  of 
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the  destroying  attribute,  that  Diana  is  called  TATPO- 
nOAA,  and  BOUN  EAATE1A,  in  allusion  U)  be- 
ing borne  or  drawn  by  bulla ;  and  u  b  probable  that 
some  such  symbolical  composition  gave  rise  to  tie 
fable  of  Jupiter  and  Europe ;  (or  it  appears  thai,  is 
Phoenicia,  Europe  and  Astane  were  only  difietmt  ti- 
tles for  the  same  personage,  who  was  the  deny  o(  lit 
Moon ;  comprehending  both  the  Duna  and  Ceksual 
Venus  of  the  Greeks'*—  f  U.  A  district  of  Macedon* 
in  which  wss  situate  the  town  of  Europos.  Some ge- 
ographers make  it  to  nave  been  a  part  of  Thrace;  out 
without  any  good  reason.  It  was  also  called  iurofn. 
(Kid.  Europus.) 

Eueopos,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate,  accord  so 
Pliny  (4,  10),  on  the  river  Axiua,  and  m  the  duns* 
of  Emathia.  Ptolemy  does  not  ascribe  it  to  this  dis- 
trict, however,  but  to  one  which  he  calls  Malta  (p  84). 
But,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  another  Europe 
situated  on  the  river  Rhosdiaa  (perhaps  Ladies),  sf 
which  Strabo  also  speaks.   (Strata,  327.) 

Eu  so-ras,  I.  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  largest  a 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in  Arcadia,  near  Asca,i 
Utile  to  the  southwest  of  Tegea,  and,  after  nuwg  i 
short  distance,  disappears  under  ground.  Oe  tbt  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Arcadia 
from  Laconia,  it  reappears  in  the  latter  country,  in 
the  district  of  Belmiha.  It  then  traverses  that  pros- 
ince,  and  passes  by  Sparta  to  Helos,  near  which  toes 
it  empties  into  the  sea.  (Strabo,  343.— Dvmyt.  ¥t- 
rug,  v.  411.)  The  Eurotaa  Mowed  to  the  eat  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybius;  its  strew 
wss  full  and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  Ea- 
rolas,  the  third  king  after  Lelex,  enlarged  sod  itgi- 
lated  its  bed,  drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  aeiifr 
bo u ring  country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratitude  on  tie 
part  of  his  subjects,  had  bis  name  given  to  the  stream. 
(Pausan.,  3,  I  )  The  modern  name  is  Bniis***** 
(pronounced  Vasiltpotamo),  and  aignifying  the  royal 
river,  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  deptr-di-i 
upon  the  eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  iisd 
kingdom  in  this  quarter  during  the  middle  ages. 
(Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  596.)  DodwelL  he*- 
ever,  states  that  the  most  common  appellation  for  the 
Eurotaa  at  the  present  dsy  is  In.  (Class.  Taw,  «i- 
3,  p.  409.)— II.  A  liver  of  Tbeeealy,  called  al»  IV 
tarestus,  rising  in  Mount  Titarus,  a  branch  of  0ly«- 
pus,  and  falling  into  the  Peneua,  a  little  above  the  nls 
of  Tempo.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Sarania.  Pans. 
Its  hsving  been  called  Eurotaa  as  well  as  Titarwui 
is  atated  by  various  authorities.  (Compare  Sfrsk, 
EpU.  7,  p.  339,  and  the  author  of  the  Sibylline  verso, 
3,  p.  337.)  Although,  however,  the  Titaresiss  Ml 
into  the  Peneua,  the  watera  of  the  two  rivers  did  u* 
mingle ;  as  those  of  the  Peueus  were  clear  and  hmK. 
while  those  of.  the  Titaresius  were  impregnated  witka 
thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  hkeotlon  dis 
surface.  Hence  the  fabulous  account  of  its  being  * 
branch  of  the  infernal  Styx.  (Strabo,  441.— M-1*  • 
//.,  2,  751.— Cromer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  5W.) 

Euetrs,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  H  was 
sometimes  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Voltaren*. 
(Sense.,  Quasi.  Nat..  6.  16.)  Those,  however, 
recognised  only  four  winds,  made  Euros  the  EU*t  *'•«, 
and  attempted  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  a  ficuuow 
derivation  of  the  name,  making  Evpoe  indicate  «r* 
TT?f  ht  beuv,  "  blowing  from  the  eeat,"  i.  e.,  U*  pent 
of  the  heavens  where  Aurora  first  appears. 

EutTiLua,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Opbeltius,  and  on*  « 
the  followera  of  iEneae.  Virgil  ha*  immoriaUxed  the 
inseparable  friendship  between  bim  and  Nisos.  (>  *>• 
Nisus.)  , 

EobtbItis,  I.  a  herald  of  Agamemnon,  in 
Trojan  war,  who,  with  Talthybiua,  took  Bnsets  away 
from  Achillea,  under  the  orders  of  that  nx>f«r lh- 
(Horn.,  It.,  1, 820.)— II.  A  herald  of  Ulysses,  (H**u 
It.,  8,  184.) 
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£•  arm! dss,  a  Spartan,  commander  of  the  eom- 
11  vd  t_»rec;*n  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
a.    He  was  appointed  to  this  office,  although 
sent  oalj  ten  ships,  by  tbe  desire  of  the  allies, 


«ao  rc.'ined  to  obey  an  Athenian.    (Herod.,  8,  3. — 
B+»r.  ad  toe  )    An  allusion  to  tbe  famous  scene  be- 
Eurybaadcs  and  Themistocles  will  be  found 
aeer  U»e  latter  article.    (Kid.  Tbemistoctes  ) 
EsBToica,  i.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
She  had,  by  her  husband  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
Philips  and  one  daoghler  called  Euryene,  who  was 
to  Ptolemy  Alontes.    A  criminal  partiality 
far  her  daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
»td  and   the   kingdom,  made  her  conspire  against 
AaryBtaa,  who  most  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  infi- 
dchtf,  hod  not  Eurvonc  discovered  it.    Amyntas  for- 
gave ber.     Alexander  aaeended  the  throne  after  his 
Waer  a  death,  and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his 
sjetaer.    Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  him,  shared  his 
(Me ;  bat  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession,  se- 
cured himself  against  all  attempts  from  bis  mother, 
sad  ascended  the  throne  with  peace  and  universal 
mmtecixm.    Eorydice  fled  to  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
cur.  zf  neral,  for  protection.   The  manner  of  her  death 
is saajMM u.    (C  Sep.,  Vit.  Jphicl.,3.)—H.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  1.  of  Egypt, 
by  wham  she  had  several  children.    After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  she  proceeded  to  Alexandrea 
far  the  purpose  of  rejoining  her  husband,  and  she 
with  ber  Berenice,  her  niece,  who  proved  tbe 
wurc*  of  all  her  misfortunes.    For  Berenice  inspired 
Ptohsny  *iih  *o  strong  a  passion,  that  he  took  her  as 
**eomd  wife,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  controlled 
by  her  influence.    Eurydice  and  her  children 
to  tbe  court  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria.  One 
of  hrr  daughters  subsequently  married  Agathocles,  son 
sf  Lrsimsctiu* ;  and  another,  Demetrius  Poliorceles. 

the  eldest  of  her  sons,  seized  upon 
of  Macedonia.  Eurydice  followed  him 
jj  :iut  country .  and  contributed  to  conciliate  towards 
iia  i,ie  minds  of  the  Macedonians,  through  the  respect 
wfarh  taey  eotertained  for  tbe  memory  of  her  father 
Asu'-aier      Ptoleray  Ceraunus  having  been  slain,  B.C. 

-n  a  battle  against  the  Gauls,  Macedonia  was  de- 
livered Bp  to  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians,  and  Eo- 
ns ice  fled  for  protection  to  tbe  city  of  Cassandrea. 
h»  order  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  strongly  to  her 
.r.tMtfta.  she  gave  them  their  freedom  ;   and  thev, 
tawuga  gratitude,  established  a  festival  called  after 
»*r  r.^^udicfo..    The  rest  of  her  history  is  not  known. 
—Ill  A  daoghler  of  Amyntas  and  Cvnane.    Her  pre- 
was  Adea,  afterward  changed  to  Eurydice. 
op.  Phot ,  cod.,  99— vol.  I,  p  70,  ed  Bekktr.) 
See  aurrsed  Ahdaeua,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
tad  for  some  time,  through  tbe  aid  of  Cassander,  de- 
Macedonia  against  Polysperchon  and  Olvmprss. 
Havatg  been  forsaken,  at  length,  by  her  own  troops, 
she  fell  into  the  bands  of  Olympiaa,  together  with  her 
>q»:-4t<d.    Both  were  put  to  death  by  that  queen. 
Usaan,  14.  5  >— IV.  Wife  of  Orpheus.    As  she  fled 
Ana  tat  as  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the 
and  died  of  the  wound.    Her  disconsolate  hus- 
»:.d  determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  en- 
aasveur  to  procure  her  restoration  to  life.    Pluto  and 
PnMerpuia  listened  to  his  prayer;  and  Eorydice  was 
»iWr*ed  to  return,  on  the  express  condition  that  Or- 
pfcrus  sbotld  not  look  back  upon  her  till  they  were  ar- 
Bvsd  ra  the  regions  of  day.    Fearing  that  she  might 
wk  :«  Allowing  him,  the  anxious  husband  looked  hack, 
and  tkerebv  last  ber.    (Kid.  Orpheus  ) 

Evbybsdow,  a  river  of  Pamphyiia,  in  Aaia  Minor, 
n*>*e  in  tbe  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and.  after  passing 
■stray  of  Aspeodas,  falling  into  the  Meditemnesn 
a**  that  place.  (SeyUx,  pt  40  —  MtU,  1,  14  — 
MtKner:.  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  124.)  Near  it  tbe 
defeated  by  tbe  Athenians  under  Ci- 


mon,  B.C.  470,  in  both  a  naval  and  land  fight.  The 
Persian  ships  were  drawn  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  the  number  of  350,  or,  as  some  affirm,  600 ;  but,  on 
tbe  first  attack,  they  fled  to  the  shore  and  were  stranded. 
Cunon  then  landed  his  forces,  and,  after  a  severe  en- 
gagement, routed  the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp  and 
baggage.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Ctm.—Tkueyd,  1, 100  )  This 
signal  victory  annihilated  tbe  Persian  navy.  The  Eu- 
rymcdon  is  now  the  Capri-sou,  and  appears  to  have 
undergone  considerable  changes  since  ancient  times, 
for  tbe  bar  at  the  mouth  is  now  so  shallow  as  to  be 
impassable  to  boats  that  draw  more  than  one  foot  of 
water.    (Cromer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  SSI.) 

Evrypmon,  a  Cnidian  physician,  a  contemporary  of 
Hippocrates,  but  probably  older  in  years,  since  he  is 
deemed  the  author  of  the  Cnidian  aphorisms  which  are 
quoted  by  Hippocrates.  {Galen,  Comment,  rn  Hipp, 
dt  vietu  aeut ,  p.  43  ) 

Euaf  pon,  a  king  of  Sparta,  eon  of  Sous.  Accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (3,  7),  his  reign  was  so  glorious  a  one, 
that  his  descendants  were  called  from  him  Evryponti- 
da,  although  the  family  belonged  to  the  Proclids. 
Plutarch,  however  (Vit.  Lycurg  ,  c.  3).  ssys  that  the 
change  of  name  was  owing  to  Eurypons  having  relax- 
ed the  strictness  of  kingly  government,  and  inclined  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  (Consult  Valckenacr,  ad 
Theoerit.  Adonvtz.,  p.  271.) 

Eurysthbnrs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  his  twin-brother  Procles  at  Sparta.  It 
was  not  known  which  of  tbe  two  was  horn  first ;  the 
mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  ber  sons  raised  on  the 
throne,  refused  to  declare  it ;  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, B.C.  1 102.  After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
the  Lacedemonians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  tbe 
right  of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  each  family. 
The  descendants  of  Eurysthenes  were  called  Eurys- 
thenida,  and  those  of  Procles,  Proelida.  It  was  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the 
same  family  to  ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law 
was  sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  called  Agis,  who  succeeded 
him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agi<i(Z.  There  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  family  of  Eu- 
rysthenes, and  only  24  of  the  Proclidaj.  The  former 
were  the  more  illustrious.  (Herodot ,  4,  147;  6, 52  — 
Pausan  ,  3,  1.— C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.) 

EuRTSTHBNiDi*.    Kid.  Eurysthenes. 

Eorysthkos,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Myeensj,  son  of 
Sthenelus  and  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops.  Juno 
hastened  his  birth  by  two  months,  thst  he  might  come 
into  the  world  before  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcrnena, 
as  the  yoonger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of  Ju- 
piter to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other.   ( Ktd. 
Alcrnena  )   The  right  thus  obtained  was  cruelly  exer- 
cised by  Eurystheus.  and  led  to  the  performance  of  the 
twelve  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules.    The  success 
of  the  hero  in  achieving  these  so  alarmed  Eurysth- 
eus, that  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  he  might  secure  himself  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of 
danger.   Apoltodorus  says  that  it  was  a  vessel  of  brass 
(wtfhv  raA*otH>,  ApoUod.,  2,  5,  I),  which  he  construct- 
ed secretly  under  ground.    It  appears,  in  fact,  to  havo 
been  a  subterraneous  chamber,  covered  within  wilb 
plates  of  brass.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Atreus 
at  Myeene  indicate  a  building  of  a  similar  description, 
tbe  nails  which  prohsbly  served  to  fasten  plates  of  this 
metsl  to  the  walls  still  appearing.    These  nails  consist 
of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.    A  similar  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  brazen  temple  of  Miner- 
va at  Sparta.    Vid.  Chatcimeus.    (Gell's  Itinerary, 
p.  33.)   After  Hercules  bsd  been  transited  to  the 
skies,  Eurystheus  persecuted  his  children,  and  threat 
I  ened  with  war  Ceyx,  ktngof  Trachis,  at  whose  court 
1  they  had  taken  shelter.   They  thereupon  fled  to  Ath 
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one,  and  received  protection  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  Eurystheus.  A  war  en- 
wed,  in  which  Eurystheus  and  hia  five  sons  were  alain, 
the  former  by  the  hand  of  Hyllue.  aon  of  Hercules. 
TIhs  head  of  the  monarch  was  sent  to  Alcmena,  who 
dug  out  the  eyes  with  a  weaving- shuttle.  (Apolhxi  , 
t,  8,  1,  where  for  nepMiai  we  are  to  read  Ktpaidt.) 
Other  accounts  of  Ins  end,  however,  are  given  by  other 
writers.  {Eurtf.,  Heraeltd.,  928,  tcqq.  —  Compare 
It(*T Pajug.,  15.) 

Ec-etns  (idos),  s  patronymic  of  Iole,  daughter  of 
Eurytus.    (Owd,  Met,  9,  395.) 

Euetros,  a  monarch  of  (Echalia,  who  taught  Her- 
cules the  use  of  the  how.  (ApoUod.,  2, 4, 9. — Hcyne. 
ad  tie.)  He  offered  his  daughter  Iole  to  him  who 
should  auqwsa  himself  and  his  sons  in  archery.  Her- 
cules conquered,  hut  Eurytus  refused  to  give  his 
daughter  to  the  hero,  who  therefore  put  him  and  his 
eons  to  desth,  and  led  awsy  Iole  captive.  (Apollott., 
2,  8.  I. — Id.,  2,  7.  7.) 

Eoseeios  PamphIli.  I.  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  and  the  friend  of 
Constantino,  was  bom  in  Palestine,  probably  at  Csssa- 
rea,  about  264  A  D.  He  pursued  hia  studies  st  Anti- 
ech,  and  is  believed  to  have  received  holy  orders  from 
Agapi.is.  bishop  of  Carsarca.  After  having  been  or- 
dained presbyter,  he  set  up  a  school  in  bis  native  city, 
and  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pamphilus, 
bishop  of  Csssarca,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Oalerius,  A.D  309,  and  in  memory  of  whose  friendship 
he  added  to  his  name  the  term  Pampkili,  i.  e.,  "(the 
friend)  of  Pamphilua."  After  the  martyrdom  of  hia 
friend  he  removed  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where 
he  hi  tnself  was  imprisoned.  On  his  return  from 
Egypt,  he  succeeded  Agaptua  in  the  see  of  Cesarca, 
Al).  315.  In  common  with  many  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  he  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Alius  ;  but 
■t  the  council  of  Nice,  in  325,  where  the  Emperor  Con- 
■tantine  assigned  to  Eusehius  the  office  of  opening  the 
session  of  the  sssembly,  the  opinions  of  the  heresisrch 
were  condemned.  He  is  asid.  however,  to  hsve  raised 
some  objections  to  the  words  "  coosubstantial  with  the 
Father,*'  aa  applied  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  his  namesake  Eusebius,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  openly  expensed  the  cause  of  Alius, 
led  him  also  to  favour  the  same,  and  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Arius  in  the  church,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 
Athanaaius.  The  party  to  which  he  attached  himself 
were  called  Eusebians,  from  their  leader  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  great 
degree  through  hostility  towards  Atbanasias  and  hia 
supporters,  as  they  did  not.  as  yet,  openly  advocate  the 
objectionable  tenets  of  Arius,  who  had  himself  appa- 
rently submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
Eusebius  afterward,  in  330,  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Antioch.  where  the  A  nans  triomphed,  and  be  wss  pres- 
ent at  the  council  of  Tyre  in  835,  and  joined  those 
bishops  who  censured  the  proceedings  of  Atbanasrus, 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  was  de- 
puted by  this  council  to  defend  before  Constantino  the 
judgment  which  they  had  paused  against  Athanaaius; 
snd  he  appears  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror to  hsve  Athanaaius  banished  The  part  which 
be  look  in  this  unfortunate  controversy  caused  him  to 
be  stigmatized  as  an  A  nan.  though  it  appears  thai  he 
fully  admitted  the  divinity  of  Chnat ;  and  all  that  his 
accusers  can  prove  is.  thai  he  believed  there  was  a  cer- 
tain subordination  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. He  wss  much  in  fsvour  with  Constantine,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
many  specimens  of  which  he  haa  inserted  in  his  life  of 
that  prince.  He  died  soon  after  hia  imperial  patron,  in 
339  or  340.  Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
mer  of  his  time.  "  It  appears  from  hia  worka,"  says 
"that  be  had  read  aU  aorta  of  Greek  au 
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tbora,  whether  philosophers,  historian?,  or  imntn.  of 

Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa.1'  Tbo^h 
his  industrious  researches  render  bis  writings  nimble, 
they  are  defective  in  judgment  and  accuracy.  Alltha 
studies  of  Eusebius  were  directed  toward*  tbc  rtlifwo 
which  he  professed,  and  if  he  cultivated  chronology,  a, 
wait  with  the  view  of  establishing  on  a  solid  basn  the 
confidence  to  which  the  historical  books  of  tbc  Old 
Testament  present  so  fair  a  claim.  He  disagree!  tbs 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  a  Chronicle,  or  Umrul 
Hutory  {VlavTodainf  lerropia),  divided  into  two  fo*< 
In  the  first  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  the  nae*  sf 
Chronography  (Xpovoypa+ia),  be  relates  the  or.jie ltd 
the  history  of  all  nations  snd  empires,  from  lbs  cita- 
tion of  the  world  down  to  325  A.D.  He  psrsstsn 
ethnographic  order,  devoting  a  particular  scctm  » 
each  people.  The  duration  of  the  reigns  of  onsets  see 
fixed  m  it,  and  the  author  entered  into  deuilsonerriini 
events.  In  this  first  portion  of  the  work,  EuxHa*  in- 
troduced extracts  from  various  historical  wnienwiiwt 
productions  are  lost,  such  as  Alexander  Pob/hutor, 
Berosns,  Amydenus,  Ma  net  ho,  dtc.  The  »econ<f  put, 
entitled  "  Chromed.  Canon"  (Xpovixor  Kavwv).  cos- 
aisled  of.  synchronistic  tsbles,  giving,  by  pcriott  of  ua 
years  each,  the  names  of  sovereigns,  snd  tbc  pnscipd 
events  which  had  tsken  plsce,  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham (B.C.  2017).  In  compiling  this  par.  of  bw  b- 
bours  Eusebius  availed  himself  of  the  Cbronognphv 
of  Scxtus  Julius  Afrieanus.  which  he  inserted  al»*t 
entire  in  his  Canon,  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  Mint- 
tho,  Josepbus,  and  other  historians.  This  be  cent  .-fi- 
lled also  to  his  own  timea.  We  possess  a  Latin  Ua» 
la t ion  of  thia  chronicle,  made  by  St.  Jerome :  it  h  wc 
after  alt,  however,  a  simple  version,  since  this  f*i*f 
continued  the  dates  down  to  the  year  378.  >nd  Bade 
several  changes  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The 
Greek  text  itself  is  loot ;  and  though  George  SyaeriM 
has  inserted  many  fragments  of  it  in  bis  Chronicle,  ad 
Eusebius  himself  has  done  the  same  in  his  Pf*f*r* 
tio  Evangelic*,  the  remembrance  of  this  ©n^ral  in: 
was  so  far  lost,  that  doubts  began  to  be  eoitfttmed 
whether  that  of  the  first  book  had  ever  eiistsd,  w 
critics  being  persuaded  thai  Euaebios  had  wriues  s» 
other  chronological  work  besides  his  Caaoa.  Jo*** 
Scaliger.  however,  undertook  to  reconatrnct  tbc  »rit 
book  of  tho  work,  by  uniting  alt -the  fragments  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  writings  of  the  vsnons  eotbort  » 
whom  allusion  has  been  made.  The  whole  nty* 
haa  at  length  been  cleared  up  in  oar  own  days,  ew  lO 
uncertainty  on  thia  point  bas  been  put  caayltuhn 
rest.  In  1 792,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  ram*- 
Oeorgitis  Johannis,  discovered  an  Armenian  uaashw" 
of  the  entire  work.  He  made  a  copy  of  tan,  vd 
transmitted  it  in  1794  to  Dr.  Zobrab  at  Venice  Tee 
prec  ise  date  of  the  manuscript  in  question  is  onkno*" ; 
but  as  the  version  is  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Ck***" 
it  ought  to  be  as  old  at  least  as  the  fifth  century.  Tat 
first  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  with  «hiel»« 
are  made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  thw tnri*" 
lation,  is  preceded  by  a  preface,  in  which  the  sutw 


gives  an  account  of  the  plan  and  difficulty  of  an  » 
deruking.  It  ia  divided  into  forty-eigbt  chspter».«t 
which  the  first  twenty- two  embrace  the  cbreootapy  « 
the  Chaldssana,  Assyrians.  Medes,  I.ydians,  Pew*"- 
Hebrews,  and  Egyptians,  comprehending  under  it« 
latter  head  ihe  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.  A  has**  w 
that  these  chsptera  contain  existed  already  »■  SyseeJ- 
lus  and  in  the  Prseparatio  Evangehca;  aad  brace  *» 
have  not  been  very  great  gainers  by  the  discovery  « 
the  Armenian  version,  as  far  aa  thia  portion  of  a  " 
concerned.  According  to  M.  Kaoul-Rocbctte  (•/«'- 
nal  dee  Savant,  1819,  p.  545).  the  remaining  chapter*. 
from  the  twenty-third  to  the  forty-eighth,  art  devoted 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Greeks  and  Remap*,  «o** 
to  tbe  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  he  be*  promised  to 
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el  in  its  nature  to  merit  such  notice. 
As  account  of  the  Armenian  version  is  also  given  by 
Stat  Manic  (Journal  des  Savant,  1830,  p.  106). 
Tot  conclusion  to  which  the  last-mentioned  writer  ar- 
nica, is  as  follows;  that  the  great  advantages  ex- 
•  '  o  to  hav<  been  derived  from  the  version  lo  which 
be  graduated  much  lower  than 
,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  hon- 
>>  r»hte  mention,  since  it  gives  a  great  degree  of  cer- 
may  to  many  particular*,  of  which  we  were  before 
:i:  m  possession  relative  to  ancient  history,  and  ren- 
fcn  ^contestable  toe  authority  of  the  Greek  fragments 
m.  -tj>oed  by  Scaliger. — Euaebius  was  also  the  author 
si  an  Ecclesiastical  History  ('ExxXr/otaortx^  loTopia), 
b  tea  books,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  down  to 
JLD  334,  a  year  which  immediately  preceded  the 
t.ias;h  of  the  Catholic  church  over  Arianism.  Tbia 
««rk  contains  no  express  history  of  church  dogmas. 
Tat  author  proposed  to  himself  a  different  object, 
«4<a  he  specifies  in  the  first  book.  It  was  to  make 
kzowe  the  succession  of  the  apostles,  and  the  individ- 
sah  who,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  different  churches, 
tsuGgutsoed  themselves  try  their  firmness  and  apos- 
taue  virtues,  or  who  defended  the  word  of  God  by  their 
«rt.ags ;  to  make  mention  of  the  persons  who  had 
tasksvoured  to  propagate  false  doctrines  ;  to  describe 
tat  avsfortunes  and  sufferings  that  had  befallen  the 
Jesnsh  nation,  as  a  punishment  for  their  rejection  of 
□e  Saviour ;  as  well  as  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
liiafal  had  been  exposed,  and  the  triumph  procured 
tor  Chn»uanily  by  the  Emperor  Constantine.  A  sec- 
■en  .jt-ect  «h.rh  Kusclmis  had  in  VMIW,  although 
at  does  not  expressly  mention  it,  waa  to.  'ransmit  to 
postern?  literary  notices  of  those  writers  who  had 


ibesj  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  religious  systems 
tad  the  prejudices  of  education.  One  is  tempted,  at 
least  to  ascribe  this  intention  to  him,  when  we  call  to 
moi  mat  his  work  containa  a  number  of  things  known 
*  every  Christian  reader ;  such  as,  for  example,  all 
list  relate*  to  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  au- 
u  of  the  sacred  writing* ;  and  also  when  we 
the  skdl  he  has  displayed  in  placing  in  a 
jr*s5Bjer.t  point  of  view  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
i  at  the  same  time,  making  any  direct  attack  on 
of  paganism.  As  Euaebiua  makes  no 
of  the  troubles  occasion-  d  in  the  church  by 
of  Arianism,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
as  htuory  was  not  continued  by  him  during  the  last 
sateen  years  of  hia  life  (for  he  lived  until  340);  but 
war,  bring  brought  down  by  him  to  an  epoch  anterior 
w  the  council  of  Nice,  it  was  concluded  in  334.  In 
*-paort  of  this  opinion  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Pau- 
•<w«.  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself  at  the 
rn-Beocemcnt  of  the  tenth  book,  was  dead  in  335. 
(Caasult  HaaJke.  dc  Byzantinarum  rervm  scriptorihtts 
sic.  Lift..  1677,  4lo.  pt  I,  c.  I,  $  333.)  In  gen- 
may  be  called  a  moderate,  impartial, 
His  history  was  translated  into 


lata  by  Kuhnas.  a  priest  of  Aquileia.  in  the  fourth  cen- 
be  has  made,  however,  retrenchments  as  well  as 
;  and)  has  added  a  supplement  in  two  books, 
»!k&  extends  to  the  death  of  Theodoeius  the  Great. 
Tfc  »  supplement  waa,  in  turn,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Gessnu  of  Cyzicua,  about  476.    Fabricius  (Bibl. 
Ormt.  vol.  8.  p*  445)  says,  that  the  work  of  Rufinus 
*u  translated  by  St.  f  'y nil  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  re- 
to  Photro*  as  his  authority  for  this  assertion.  The 
psarauth  of  Constantinople  speaks  of  this  translation 
tnaa  Hearsay,  for  he  never  saw  it :  indeed,  it  never 
M»Jd  ii^e  existed  ;  since  St.  Cyrill  died  in  386,  and 
1st  lapplemenl  of  Rufinus  appeared  subsequent  to 


395.  The  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  still  exists, 
but  the  Greek  version  of  hia  supplement  ia  loal.  Ni> 
cepborus  Callistus,  a  compiler  of  the  fourteenth  ccntu- 
ry,  has  incorporated  into  hia  eccleaiaslical  history  the 

Sealer  part  of  that  of  Euaebius. — The  other  works  of 
usebius  which  have  relation  to  the  department  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  are  the  following  ;  Hepi  tup  iv  flo- 
kaurrivy  fUtpTvpijauvTuv,  "  Of  those  who  suffered  mar 
tyrdom  in  Palestine."  The  period  referred  lo  is  th* 
persecution  of  Diocleaian  and  Maximio,  from  303  to 
309.  —  Aoyoc  rpiajtovrafTTipiKoc,  "Thirty-year  dis- 
course."  i.  e.,  an  Eloge  on  Constantine,  pronounced 
In  the  thirtieth  year  of  hia  reign,  A  D.  335. — Ilrpi  to* 
Kara  dettv  j3iov  tov  (laKOftiov  YLuvcravrivov  ror  B<*» 
mXfi.r  A  life  of  Constantine,  in  four  books.  It  is 
rather  an  eloge  than  a  biographical  sketch. — Tuv  a»~ 
\atuv  fiaprvfHjv  awayuyn,  u  A  Collection  of  Ancient 
Marlyra."  This  work  is  lost,  but  many  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  the  legendary  writers  of  sub- 
sequent age*. — A  life  of  Psmphilus,  of  which  there 
remains  a  solitary  fragment. — tltpi  tCiv  xard  diaOop* 
©or  icatpobc  iv  Ata^dpotc  nokeoiv  Wknouvruv  ujiuv 
/tapTvpuv,  "  Of  the  holy  martyrs  that  have  contended 
for  the  faith  at  various  times  and  in  various  places." 
— We  now  come  to  another  work  of  Eusebius,  which 
forms  the  principal  one  of  his  theological  writings. 
This  is  his  ElayyeXtxiiC  unoiet^euc  nponapaaKtvtj, 
or  "  Prttparatto  Erangtlit*:'  Thia  work,  though  its 
subject  is  one  entirely  sacred  in  its  nature,  yet  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  valuable  notices  respecting  the 
mythology  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  in  particular.  We  find  in  it,  also,  numer- 
ous passages  taken  from  more  than  four  hundred  pro- 
fane writers,  and  in  this  list  are  many  whose  produc- 
tions are  lost  for  us.  The  Preparatw  Evangelic*,  is 
addressed  to  TheodoUM,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  is 
divided  into  fifteen  books.  To  prepare  hia  readers  for 
a  demonstration  of  evangelical  truths  by  reasons  pure- 
ly philosophical,  and,  by  collecting  together  a  crowd  of 
passages  drawn  from  profane  authors,  lo  show  bow  far 
superior  Christianity  is  lo  all  the  systems  of  the  pagan 
world — such  is  the  object  of  Eusebius  in  the  work  we 
are  considering.  In  toe  firat  six  books  he  proves  the 
futility  of  the  heathen  doctrines ;  the  nine  following 
ones  develop  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
followers  of  Christianity  to  prefer  to  them  the  Jewish 
system  of  theology  aa  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  first  book  Eusebius  gives  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greek*  respecting  the  origin  of  tbe  world. 
He  then  directs  his  attention  to  the  Phoenician  theol- 
ogy, and  it  ia  on  this  occasion  that  he  gives  the  cel- 
ebrated fragment  of  Sanchoniatbon.  fii  the  second 
book  he  examines  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, aa  given  by  Manetho  :  and  those  of  the  Greek* 
after  Diodorua  Siculus.  Euheinenia,  and  Si.  Clement 
of  Alexandrea.  He  undertakes  to  show  lhat  the  Pla- 
tonic was  as  inconsistent  and  defective  aa  the  popular 
theology,  and  that  even  the  Romans  themselves  re- 
jected the  allegorical  interpretations  which  the  Greeks 
gave  to  their  own  mythological  legends.  The  third 
book  shows  how  vain  and  nugatory  have  been  the  ef- 
forts of  those  writers  who  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fables  on  physical  and  moral 
principles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  continue  this 
demonstration,  and  seek  lo  prove  lhat  the  objects  of 
worship  and  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  were  the  de- 
mons whom  our  Saviour  drove  from  the  world.  The 
sixth  book  refutes  the  pagan  doctrine  of  destiny,  and 
that  relative  to  the  influence  aupposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  on  human  actions.  In  the 
seventh  the  excellence  of  the  religioua  system  of  the 
Jews  is  demonstrated,  and  the  nature  of  thia  system 
explained.  In  the  eighth  book  the  sources  of  this 
religion  are  pointed  out.  and  in  this  part  of  his  work 
Eusebius  gives,  after  Aristeas,  the  hiatory  of  the  Sep- 
I  tuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  In 
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she  following  books,  down  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive, 
the  author  undertakes  to  show,  that  the  Greek  writers 
have  derived  from  Ihe  Sacred  rolume  whatever  they 
have  taught  of  valuable  or  good  in  matters  of  philoso- 
phy :  such,  according  to  bim,  is  tbe  ease  especially 
with  Plato.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  la- 
bour to  prove,  that  in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  there  reign  evident  contradictions ;  that  the 
majority  of  these  opinions  have  no  better  foundation 
than  mere  hypothesis,  and  swarm  with  errors.— We 
must  not  omit  another  work  of  our  author's,  entitled, 
tltpi  tuv  tokikuv  'Ovofulruv  tv  ry  tfe/a  ypaOy,  "  Of 
the  place*  mentioned  in  the  sacred  wriUngs."  It  waa 
in  two  book*.  The  second  book,  which  treats  of  Pal- 
estine, h»*  alone  reached  us ;  we  have  it  in  Greek,  And 
also  in  a  Latin  version  by  St.  Jerome.  The  version 
would  be  preferable  to  the  original,  by  reason  of  the 
corrections  which  Jerome  made  in  the  work,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
reached  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state  — The  bcM  edition* 
of  the  work  on  chronology  are,  that  of  Scahger,  Lugd. 
But.,  1659,  fol.,  and  that  of  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Medio- 
tan.,  1818,  4lo:  the  beat  edition*  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Parts,  1544, 
fol.,  reprinted  with  the  Latin  version  of  Christophor- 
son.  at  Geneva,  1612  ;  and  that  of  Hetnichen,  Lips  , 
1827,  1  vol.  8vo.  The  life  of  Constantino  accom- 
panies tbe  first  of  these.  —Tbe  best  edition  of  the 
Pr*|iar*tio  Evangelic*  is  that  of  Vigier,  Ports,  1628, 
fol ,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1688,  fol. — II.  A  native 
of  Emeaa,  surnamed  Pittacus,  slain  in  554  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  to  whom  Amtnianus  Mar- 
celliiios  (14,  7)  gives  tbe  title  of  "concitatus  orator." 
— III.  A  native  of  Myndut,  in  Caria,  a  contemporary  I 
of  tbe  preceding.  Eunapiu*  makes  mention  of  him  in 
the  life  of  Maximua ;  and,  according  to  Wyttenbach 
{Eunap.,  ed.  Boissonade,  p.  171),  he  ia  the  same  with 
a  third  Eusebius,  of  whom  Stabs: us  baa  left  as  two 


fragments 
Eustai 


,usT*THItrs,  I.  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors  Manuel, 
Alexius,  and  Andronicu*  Comnenus.  He  is  celebra- 
ted for  ht»  erudition  as  a  grammarian,  and  is  especially 
known  aa  a  commentator  on  Homer  and  Dionysiu* 
tbe  geographer.  It  muat  be  confessed,  however,  that 
in  the  former  of  these  commentaries  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  tbe  Deipnosophistaj  of  Atheneus,  and 
Srhweighaeuser  hold*  the  following  strong  language 
relative  to  the  extent  of  these  obligations  {Prof.  ad. 
Aiken.,  p  xix  ) :  l%  In  Eustathii  in  Homerum  Com' 
mentariis  Athtnaus  nosier  a  capite  ad  caleem  (verts- 
rime  dixcrii)  utramque  paginam  faeit :  adeoque  est 
incredibilis  it  pant  infinttus  tocorum  numerus,  qutbus 
doe  t  us  tile  prasul  ex  uno  A  thenar  fonle  hortulos  suot 
irrigavit,  ut  s<xpe  etiam  notissimorum  nobilusimorum- 
que  auctorum,  quorum  ubivis  obma  ipsa  seripta  sunt, 
umus  ejusdem  Alhencet  verbis  produxerit  testimonia; 
ulque,  nisi  de  viri  doctrtna  aliunde  satis  eonstarit, 
subinde  propemadum  videri  iUe  posset  e  solo  Naucrat- 
tea  Detpnosophtsla  sapuisse"  (Compare  the  note  of 
the  same  editor,  and  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grae.,  vol.  1, 
p.  3)6,  seqq.)  The  commentary  of  Eustathius  was 
united  to  the  edition  of  Homer  which  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1542,  1548,  1550,  in  3  vols,  folio;  and  was 
reprinted  at  Bale  in  1560,  also  in  3  vol*,  folio.  The 
latest  edition  is  the  Leipzig  one  of  1825-30, 6  vols.  4to ; 
for  that  of  Politua,  undertaken  in  1730,  with  a  Latin 
version,  was  never  finished.  The  three  volume*  of 
it  which  appeared  at  Florence.  1730-35,  in  folio,  ex- 
tend only  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Muller  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  student,  in  publishing  extracts 
from  Eustathius  along  with  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  (Compare  the  Memoir  of  Andres  on  the 
Commentary  of  jSustathius,  and  the  various  transla- 
tions which  have  beeu  made  of  it ;  Mem.  delta  Reg. 
512 


Aeaiemta  Ercclancnse,  vol.  1,  p.  97,  Naplft,  1921 
— Bulletin  des  Sciences  Histonqves,  vol.  4,  p.  S37, 
eeqq.)  The  commentary  on  Dionyaius  is  lest  rate- 
able, from  the  scanty  nature,  most  probably,  of  tbs 
material*  employed.  A  commentary  on  Pindar  u 
lost.  Some  unpublished  letter*  of  the  archbishop's 
•re  to  be  found  in  tbe  public  libraries  of  Europe.— H. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  called  by  some  Eumatbiut,  sod 
styled  in  one  manuscript  IlpuTovo6i\ioeuiot  «oi  ar)«{ 
XaprofvAaf,  *'  Protonobilisatmus  and  great  arcktiit " 
He  waa  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  T«  uf 
Tauivnv  KOi  'To/uviav  Spofia,  "  Hysmine  tod  H«*- 
minias."  It  is  a  cold,  fiat,  and  lifeless  perfomuat*. 
The  work  ha*  been  twice  published ;  first  tt  Pent, 
1618,  in  8vo,  with  the  version,  sod  under  the  cm,  of 
Gaulmin  ;  and  again  by  Teucber,  Laps ,  1793.  Tan 
last  contains  merely  trie  text  and  the  version  of  Giol- 
min,  without  either  preface  or  notes. — III.  An  tocittit 
jurist,  who  has  left  a  work  on  Prescription*,  enuuVd, 
Ilrpt  tuv  jpovtffwv  Staornfturuv,  "  Of  interval*  of 
time."  It  was  published  by  Cujaa  in  tbe  1st  voluot 
of  his  works,  Bale,  1561,  8vo;  in  Greek  sod  Litis, 
by  Schard,  in  the  collection  of  Lowenklaa,  vol.  %  ltd 
at  Lapxig,  in  1791,  8vo,  by  Teucber. 

Eotkrfe,  one  of  the  Mutes.  She  presided  orrr 
music,  and  is  generally  represented  as  holding  '** 
flutes.  To  her  was  ascribed  by  the  poeu  the  loitawo 
of  the  tragic  chorus.  Ausoniu*  says  of  her,  "  Dma- 
loquos  ealamos  Euterpe  flatibus  urget."  (Wfft.  tit, 
4.)  The  name  mean*  "  the  well-delighting  uos,"ii*a 
ev,  w*U,  »nd  ripnu,  to  delight.    ( Vtd.  Must  ) 

Euthycratc*.  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  tod  pupil 
of  Lysippus,  flourished  in  Olymp.  120.  He  *u  pec>- 
liarly  happy  in  the  proportions  of  bis  statues.  Too* 
of  Hercules  and  Alexander  were  in  general  eswm, 
and  particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  w»*  lorn*  w>  i 
chariot  by  four  horse*.  (Phn.,  34,  8.)  At  regard* 
the  last  of  these  subject*,  however,  consult  the  reairti 
of  Sillig,  where  a  new  reading  in  the  text  of  Pbaj  a 
suggested.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  t) 

EcTRAPiLus  ("  the  rallier."  evTpuirihtc).  tn  epithet 
given  to  P.  Volummua,  a  Roman,  on  account  of  its 
wit  and  pleasantry.  (Horat ,  Eptst.,  1,  18, 31 )  ris- 
ing forgotten  to  put  his  surname  or  title  of  Eutnptta 
to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  orator  tell*  bun  be 
fancied  it  came  from  Volumnius  tbe  senator,  bat  »u 
undeceived  by  the  eutrapelta  (eirrpan-eMa), "  tbe  sprc 
and  vivacity,"  which  it  displayed.  (Compare  Er*a*> 
Clav.  Cic.  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Volumnius,  and  /«< 
Grate.,  s.  r.  evrpaircfaa.  from  which  it  would  spp6*1 
that  the  evrpaneXia  of  Volumnius  was  rather  a 14 
tea  et  seurrUis  facetia  ") 

EutrohIus,  I.  a  I^atin  historian  of  the  4th  century. 
He  bore  arm*  under  Julian  in  hi*  expediuon  tfuo* 
the  Parthian*,  a*  he  himself  inform*  us  (9,  16),  ind  u 
thought  to  have  risen  to  scnatorian  rank.  Suida*  ante* 
him  of  Italian  origin,  while  some  modem  writer?,  ob 
the  other  hand,  advance  the  hypothesis  that  he  *»» 1 
native  of  Gaul,  or,  at  least,  had  possessions  m  the  onga 
bourbood  of  Auch,  and  was  identical  with  the  Eutrop"' 
to  whom  some  of  the  letters  of  Symmacbus  are  sddrw*- 
ed.    {Seholl,  Hut  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p  161, 
Compare  the  remark*  of  Txschucke  on  the  life  ol  Eu- 
tropius,  prefixed  to  his  edition.)    The  manuscript*  p« 
him  the  title  of  Vir  CI,  which  may  sUod  either  for 
Vir  Clarissimus  or  Vir  Consularis,  but  which  <■> 
either  sense  indicate*  an  advancement  to  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  stale.    He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  only  one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  oi 
tbe  Roman  History  in  ten  books.    It  is  a  brief  and 
dry  outline,  without  either  elegance  or  ornament.  J* 
containingcertain  fact*  which  are  nowhere  efc*  men- 
tioned.  The  work  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  i*  carried  on  to  the  death  of  Jovian,  AD. 
364.    At  the  close  of  this  work,  Eutropius  annococes 
hi*  intention  of  continuing  the  narrative  in  t  more  de- 
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n>d  style,  inasmuch  as  he  will  have  to  treat  of  great 
mw|:i! i  *Utl  living;  " quia,  ad  inclytoi  punctpca 
tnrramdhffur  peroeiUum  eat."  It  doe*  not  appear 
last  be  ever  earned  this  plan  into  execution.  The 
tost  eduaon  is  ibat  of  Ttschucke,  Ltpa.,  1797,  8vo  — 
D  A  ecnoch  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadiua, 
•b  ^xmt  by  base  and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest 
ssriioon  10  the  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  power, 
rh  was  probably  •  native  of  Asia,  was  made  chamber- 
aa  to  (hie  emperor  in  the  year  395,  and,  after  the  fall  of 
idisMa,  succeeded  that  minister  in  the  confidence  of 
tm  sassier,  and  rose  to  unlimited  authority.  He  even 
«sa  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never  before 
oqsaiieA  An  insult  offered  to  the  empress  was  the 
csuss  of  his  orenhrow ;  and  he  was  sent  into  perpet- 
sal  ciile  to  Cyprus.  He  was  soon  afterward,  however, 
ta»T«ht  back  on  another  charge  ;  and,  after  being  con- 
«^r^d,  sat  beheaded  A  D.  399.  (Zosim  ,  6,  10  — 
U.i,  18.  dec  ) 

Ecxisres  Poktts.     r'*d.  Pontus  Euxinus. 

Eiisuo*.  a  fountain  which,  according  to  Herod- 
toa,  flows  into  the  Hypams,  where  the  river  is  four 
ana'  journey  from  the  sea,  and  renders  its  waters  bit- 
ter, last  before  were  aweet.  Herodotus  placea  this 
bantam  to  the  country  of  the  ploughing  Scythians, 
asd  of  the  Alaxones.  It  takes,  be  adds,  the  name  of 
lac  place  where  it  springs,  which,  in  the  Scythian 
»  Eaamps-us,  corresponding  in  Greek  to  iepai 
»mcrcd  awys."   (Htrodot.,  4,  63.) 

F. 

r*B2aia,  now  Far/*,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
isn  of  the  Sebioes,  called  also  Farfaria.  (  Vug.,  £n  , 
7,  715  ) 

F»aii  Guvs,  a  numerous  and  powerful  patrician 
b  sm  of  ancient  Rome,  which  became  subdivided  into 
•ererd  bmilies  or  branches  distinguished  by  their  re- 
•pecmt  cognomina*  such  as  Fabu  Maximi,  Fabii  Am- 
*s«jl  Fabu  Vibulani,  dec.    Phny  says  that  the  name 
tf  rb«  borne  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  found- 
er a* iinc  excelled  in  the  culture  of  the  bean.  (faba), 
ts»  earfy  Roman*  having  been  remarkable  for  their  at- 
«rrment  to  agricultural  pursuits.    (P/in.,  18, 3.)  Ac- 
flsnbng  to  Festus.  however,  the  Fabii  traced  their  ori- 
pa  to  Hercules  {Pest.,  a.  v.  Fabit),  and  their  name, 
'screbre,  is  thought  to  have  come  rather  from  the 
Etfvi&a  term  Fabu  or  Fabtu,  which  Passeri  makea 
^omlent  to    august"  or  "  venerable."    (Tab.  Eh- 
fssnu  vu  ,  Zia,  22  )    But  this  etymology  is  less  prob- 
•bie,  since  the  Fabii  are  aaid,  by  the  ordinary  author- 
**a,  to  have  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  to  have  set- 
«el  on  the  Quirtnal  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  Ro- 
sea tag*.    After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinii,  the 
Faikssa,  as  one  of  the  older  bouses,  exercised  consider- 
ate salience  in  the  senate.    Cssso  Fabius,  being 
qsessoc  with  L.  Valerius,  impeached  Spurius  Cassius, 
BC  486,  A.U.C.  368,  snd  had  bim  executed.    It  has 
•srs  sotcd  ss  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  aeven  con6ec- 
ss»«  vears  from  that  time,  one  of  the  two  annual  con- 
sjlabpa  was  filled  by  three  brothers  Fabii  in  rotation. 
NsJBuar  has  particulsriy  investigated  this  period  of 
Kenan  bistory,  and  speculated  on  the  causes  of  this 
•ss,  retention  of  office  by  the  Fsbii,  as  connected  with 
*•  ^vggfe  then  pending  between  the  patricians  and 
■banana,  and  the  attempt  of  the  former  to  monopolize 
**  elections.    (Ram.  Mat.,  vol.  3,  p.  174,  aeq<j.) 

d  the  three  brothers,  Q  Fsbiua  Vibulanus,  fell  in 
*°b  •gamut  the  Veientee  in  the  year  of  Rome  374. 
h  ibe  fallowing  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Ce*o 
Faba*  aod  Titus  Vrrginius,  the  whole  house  of  the 
"hi  ort>po»td  to  leave  Rome,  and  settle  on  the  bor- 
f*"i  the  tetntory  of  Veii,  in  order  to  take  the  wax 
tpm  the  Veientes  eolirely  into  their  own  hand*. 
Aftfr  performing  solemn  sacrifices,  ihev  left  Rome  in 
•  bdy,  asostermg  306  patrician*,  besides  their  faroi- 
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I  lies,  clients,  snd  freed  men,  and  encamped  on  the  banks 

of  the  Cremera  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  they  fortified 
themselves,  snd  maintained  for  nearly  two  years  a 
harassing  warfare  against  the  Veientes  and  other  peo- 
ple of  Etruria.  At  last,  in  one  of  their  predatory  in- 
cursions, they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and,  fighting 
desperately,  were  all  exterminated.  (Ltvy,  3,  48, 
tcqq.)  Dionysius  of  Hslicarnassus  gives  also  another 
account  of  this  disaster,  which  he  considers  less  cred- 
ible. According  to  this  bitter  form  of  the  legend,  the 
306  Fabii  aet  on  for  Rome,  in  order  to  offer  up  a  aac- 
nfice  in  the  chapel  of  their  bouse.  Aa  they  went  to 
perform  *  pious  ceremony,  they  proceeded  without 
arms  or  warlike  array.  The  Etrurians,  however, 
knowing  their  road,  placed  troops  in  ambush,  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  Fabii,  cut  tbem  to  pieces.  (Consult  the  re- 
marks of  Dionysius,  9,  19,  snd  of  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  3,  p.  300  )  It  is  said  that  one  only  of  the 
Fabii  escaped  this  massacre,  having  been  left  quite 
young  at  Rome.  (Lis.,  3,  60.— Dion.  Hal.,  9,  33.) 
His  name  was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  and  be  became 
the  parent  stock  of  all  the  subsequent  Fabii.  He  was 
repeatedly  conaul,  and  waa  afterward  one  of  the  de- 
cemviri with  Appius  Claudiua  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  which  office  he  disgraced  himself  by  hia  con- 
nivance at  the  oppressions  of  his  colleague,  which 
caused  the  fall  of  the  decemvirate.    (Kid.  Decemviri.) 

Fabu  Lkx.  L  tU  ambitu,  waa  to  circumscribe  the 
number  of  Sectatorca  or  attendants  which  were  allow- 
ed to  candidates  in  canvassing  for  some  high  office. 
It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass.  (Cic.  pro  Mure*., 
34.)  The  Sectatorca,  who  alwaya  attended  candidates, 
were  distinguished  from  the  Salutaiorea,  who  only 
waited  on  them  at  their  houses  in  the  morning,  and 
then  went  away  ;  and  from  the  Deduct  ores,  who  went 
down  with  them  to  the  Forum  and  Campus  Marcius. 
— II.  There  was  another  law  of  the  same  name,  en- 
acted against  kidnapping,  or  stealing  away  and  retain- 
ing freemen  or  alaves.  The  puniabment  of  thia  of- 
fence, at  first,  waa  a  fine,  but  afterward  to  be  sent  to 
the  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  freeborn  citizen, 
death  (Cic.  pro  Rob  ,  Z.—Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,\t%.) 

Fabia,  a  veatal  virgin,  aiater  to  Terentia,  Cicero's 
wife.  She  waa  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
Catiline,  and  brought  to  trisl  in  consequence,  but  was 
defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.  (Middieton'a  Life 
of  Cicero,  vol.  1,  pV|139  ) 

Fabu.    Yid.  Fabia  Gens. 

FabIds,  I.  M.  AmbustuB,  was  consul  A.U.C.  393, 
and  again  several  times  after.  He  fought  against  the 
Hernici  and  the  Tarquinians,  and  left  several  sons. — 
II.  Q.  Maximus  Rullianus,  son  of  the  preceding,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Samnites,  A.U.C.  429,  in  the 
absence  and  against  the  orders  of  his  commanding 
officer,  the  Dictator  Papirius,  who  would  have  brought 
him  to  punishment  for  disobedience,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  intercession  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people. 
This  Fabius  was  five  times  consul,  and  dictator  twice. 
He  triumphed  over  the  Samnites,  Marsi,  Gaula,  and 
Etrurians.  His  son,  Q.  Fabius  Gorges,  was  thrice 
consul,  snd  was  grandfather  of  Q.  Fabius  Msximus 
Verrucosus,  one  of  the  roost  celebrated  generals  of 
Rome. — III.  Q.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal.  He  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Verrucosus  from  a  wart  on  his  lip,  verruca  being  the 
Lstin  name  for  "  a  wart."  In  his  first  consulship  he 
triumphed  over  the  Liguriana.  After  the  victory  of 
Hannibal  at  the  Lake  Trasymcnus,  he  was  named 
Prodictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  republic. 
The  system  which  be  adopted  to  check  the  advance  of 
Hannibal  is  well  known.  By  a  succession  of  skilful 
movements,  marches,  and  countermarches,  alwaya 
choosing  good  defenaive  positions,  he  harassed  his  an- 
tagonist who  could  never  draw  bim  into  ground  fa- 
vourable for  his  attack,  while  Fabius  watched  every  op- 
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portonity  of  availing  himself  of  any  error  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  mode  of  warfare, 
which  was  new  to  the  Romans,  acquired  for  Fabius 
the  name  of  CvncUUor  or  *•  delayer,"  and  waa  cen- 
aared  by  the  young,  the  rash,  and  the  ignorant ;  but 
it  probably  was  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from  ruin. 
Minucius,  who  shared  with  Fabius  the  command  of  the 
army,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  was 
saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  dictator.  In  the  following  veer,  however, 
A.U.C.  536,  Fabius  being  recalled  to  Rome,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  waa  intrusted  to  the  consul  Teren- 
tius  Vsrro,  who  rushed  imprudently  to  battle,  and  the 
defeat  at  Can  rue  made  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the  dic- 
tator's previous  caution.  Fabius  was  chosen  consul 
the  next  year,  and  was  again  employed  in  keeping 
Hannibal  in  check.  In  A.U.C.  543,  being  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  he  retook  Tarentum  by  atratagem,  after 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  himself  in  a 
snare  by  Hannibal  near  Metapontum.  (Lie.,  37,  15, 
teq.)  When,  some  years  after,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate,  of  sending  Scipio  with  an  army 
into  Africa,  Fabius  opposed  it,  saying  that  Italy  ought 
first  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal.  Fabius  died  some  time 
after  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Hia  sod,  called  likewise 
Quintua  Fabius  Maximua,  who  had  also  been  consul, 
died  before  him.  His  grsndson  Quintua  Fabius  Max- 
imua Servtlianua,  being  proconsul,  fought  against  Vir- 
iathos  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  honour* 
able  peace.  (Ltey,  Efit.,  64.)  He  was  afterward 
consul  repeatedly,  and  also  censor.  He  wrote  An- 
nals,  which  are  quoted  by  Mxcrobius.  (Sat.,  1,  16.) 
His  brother  by  sdoption,  Quintus  Fabius  Msximus 
iEmilianus,  the  son  of  Paulua  iEmiliua  (Lie.,  45,41), 
was  consul  A.U.C.  609,  and  was  the  father  of  Fabius, 
called  Allobrogicua,  who  subdued  not  only  the  Allo- 
broges,  but  also  the  people  of  southern  Gaul,  which  he 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from  that  time 
Provincia.  Quintua  Fabius  Mazimus,  a  grandson  of 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianua,  served  in  Spain  under 
Julius  Cesar,  and  was  made  consul  A.U.C.  709.  Two 
of  his  sons  or  nephews  were  consuls  in  succes- 
sion under  Augustas.  There  was  also  a  Fabius  con- 
sul under  Tiberiua.  Panviniua  and  others  have  reck- 
oned that,  during  a  period  of  about  five  centuries,  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Fabius  who  is  mentioned  as  con- 
sul, to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  fortf-eight  consulships, 
seven  dictatorships,  eight  censorships,  seven  augiir- 
ships,  besides  the  offices  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
military  tribune  with  consular  power,  were  filled  by 
individuals  of  the  Fabian  house.  It  could  also  boast 
of  thirteen  triumphs  and  two  ovations.  (AugustinuM 
it  Famlii*  Romano/rum. — Encyd.  Ut.  Ktuntl ,  vol. 
10,  p.  151.) — IV.  A  loquacious  personage  alluded  to 
by  Horace  (So/.,  1,  1,  14).— V.  Pictor,  the  first  Ro- 
man who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  country. 
This  historian,  called  by  Livy  tcnplorum  antiquun- 
mm.  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  qualified  for  the 
labour  be  had  undertaken,  either  in  point  of  judgment, 
fidelity,  or  research ;  and  to  his  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy, more  than  even  to  the  loss  of  monuments,  may 
be  attributed  the  painful  uncertainty  which  to  this  day 
hangs  over  the  early  ages  of  Roman  history.  Fabius 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  fam- 
ily received  its  cognomen  from  Caius  Fabius,  who,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Etruria,  and  there  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  fine  arte,  painted  with  figures  the  temple 
of  Salut,  in  the  year  of  the  city  450.  The  historian 
was  gTandson  of  the  painter.  He  served  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Traay- 
menus.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannae*,  he  was  sent  by 
the  senate  to  inquire  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  to  learn  by  what 
supplications  the  wrath  of  the  gods  might  be  a| 
His  annals  commenced  with  the  foundat 
and  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and 
514 


be  city 
the  st- 


to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  W»  an  infon 
ed  by  Dionysius  of  Halic  amass  us,  that,  for  tac  gre 
proportion  of  the  events  which  preceded  hi*  o«n  »y 
Fabiua  Pictor  had  no  better  authority  than  vulgar  u 
dition.  He  probably  found,  that,  if  be  had  coutir. 
himself  to  what  was  certain  in  these  early  tunes,  1 
history  would  have  become  dry,  insipid,  and  iscoi 
plete.  This  may  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  t 
blcs,  which  the  Greek  historians  bad  invented  concer 
ing  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  to  insert  whatever  1 
found  in  family  traditions,  however  contrsdiciofy 
uncertain.    Dionysius  has  also  given  us  many  mm 

Kles  of  bis  improbable  narratives,  his  inconsistent* 
is  negligence  in  investigating  the  troth  of  what  bet 
lates  as  facta,  and  his  inaccuracy  in  chronology, 
particular,  as  we  are  told  by  Plutarch  in  bis  hie 
Komulua,  Fabiua  followed  an  obscure  Greek  aoib 
Diodes  the  Peparethian,  in  his  account  of  tbs  foam 
lion  of  Rome,  and  from  this  tainted  source  have  flow 
all  the  stones  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  W< 
Romulus,  and  Remus.  He  is  even  guilty  sf  inaci 
rate  and  prejudiced  statements  in  relation  to  the  •& 
of  his  own  tune  ;  sod  Polybius,  who  flourished  thor 
after  those  times,  and  was  at  pains  to  inform  inm> 
accurately  concerning  all  the  evente  of  the  second  t 
nic  war,  apologizes  for  quoting  Fabius  on  one  ocnv 
as  an  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  rxpre 
es  his  opinion  of  his  violations  of  truth  and  hi*  gr< 
inconsistencies.  The  account  here  given  of  this  *n 
is  rather  confirmed  by  the  few  fragments  that  rem 
of  his  work,  which  are  trifling  arid  childish  in  the  i 
treme.  (Dunlop't  Hut.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  1 17,wy 
FaaiUTKeu,  a  town  of  Latham,  on  the  river  Lii 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Trerus.  The  modi 
name  is  FcdvtJem.  This  town  appears  at  first 
have  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  4 
A.U.C.  it  placed  itself  under  the  | 
(Lte.,8,  19.) 

Fabricius,  Caiua,  aurnamed  Luscinus,  was  con 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  471  of  Rome,  S83  B 1 
when  be  triumphed  over  the  Boii  and  Etrurians.  • 
ter  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  I* 
nus,  by  Pyrrhus  (B.C.  Ml),  Fabric ius  was  seat  by 
senate  as  legate  to  the  king,  to  treat  for  the  ransom 
the  prisoners,  or.  according  to  others,  to  propose  ler 
of  peace.  Pyrrhus  is  said  to  have  endeavoured 
bribe  him  by  large  offers,  which  Fsbriciua,  poor  s» 
was,  rejected  with  scorn,  to  the  great  admiration  of 
king.  Fabncitta  being  again  consul,  RjC.  179.  » 
sent  against  Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  encamped  o 
Tarentum.  The  physician  of  the  king  is  said  to  bi 
come  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  have  f 
nosed  to  Fabricius  to  poison  his  master  for  a  bn 
The  consul,  indignant  at  this,  had  him  pot  in  fetti 
and  sent  back  to  Pyrrhus,  on  whom  this  insunce 
Roman  integrity  made  a  strong  impression.  P *rr 
soon  after  sailed  for  Sicily,  whither  he  was  called 
the  Syracuaans,  then  hard  pressed  by  the  Cartbig 
an*.  Fabricius,  having  defeated  the  Samnitss,  Lo 
niana,  and  Brutii,  who  had  joined  Pyrrhus  agn 
Rome,  triumphed  over  these  nstions.  Pyrrhus  if 
ward  returning  to  Italy,  was  finallv  defeated  and  dn 
away  by  M.  Curius  Dentatus,  B.C.  278  Two  yt 
after.  Fabricius  being  consul  for  the  third  urns,  * 
Claudius  Cinna  for  his  colleague,  ambassadors  « 
from  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  to  contract  an  allw 
with  Rome. — Several  instances  are  related  of  the 
tremc  frugality  and  simplicity  which  marked  the  n 
ners  of  Fabricius.  When  censor,  be  dismissed  f 
the  senate  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus,  who  had  been  tv 
consul,  and  had  also  held  the  dictatorship,  beeaust 
had  in  his  possession  ten  pounds1  weight  of  silver  pi 
Fabricius  died  poor,  and  the  senate  was  obligci 
make  provision  for  his  daughters.  (Plut.,  Vit.  PyH 
Uv.,Epit.,  13  it  14.— Enc.  Us.  KnawL,  v.  10,  p.  1 
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of  Italy,  in 
it  it  Mid  the  augur* 
to  Rome.     Catiline  made  it  a  place  of  arm  a. 
TW  Goth*,  wtaen  they  entered  Italy  under  the  cooau- 
ai*  of  Sididaoood  Aurehan,  A  D.  400.  were  defeated 


■  •ancaatCy.  (Oa 
Mm*,  Cs/  ,  27  ) 

F&txtoia  Lbs, 
AO  C  715, 


/<a/.,  8,  478. 


by  the  tribune  Falcidius, 
MUtor  should  leave  at 
the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  the  person  whom 
his  heir,    (/ho  Cas*  ,  48,  33.) 

of  Ptcenum,  southwest  of  Firmum, 
.  3,  13.) 

Filsen  (or  tatm),  a  city  of  Etruna,  southwest  of 


F«4cenfimm,  and  the  capital  oi  ine  ancient  ransci, 

lery  ef  Rouse.  Much  uncertainty  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted respecting  the  ancient  site  of  this  place  ;  but  it 
■  bow  well  ascertained  that  it  occupied  the  posi- 
tan  at  the  prc**nt  CsssM  CeuteiUnn.  Cluver,  and 
livr  aim  Haastenios  (mi  Stepk.  Byz ,  p.  67).  have 
ssusfsctortly  established  this  point.  The  doubt  seem* 
to  save  originated  in  the  notion  that  there  wa*  a  city 
Basted  Faliscum,  aa  well  as  Faleni.  (Strtibo,  226.) 
The  iitaauon  of  the  ancient  Falerii  is  made  to  agree 
ash  that  of  Crmtm  duldtana,  from  the  language  of 
Phaarch  (Ksf.  CamtlJ  )  and  Zooaras  (Ann.,  2),  who 
xti  describe  it  a*  placed  on  a  lofty  summit ;  and  the 
toiler  state*  that  the  old  town  wa*  destroyed,  and  t 
sr.  one  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  fact  i*  con- 
iraed  bv  the  identity  of  the  new  Fslerii  with  the 
.  of  St.  Mmrim  Fmlmri,  on  the  track  of  the  Fla- 
way,  where  the  Itineraries  place  that  city. 
Wejesrn,  too,  from  Pliny  (3, ^6),  that  Faleni  became 

•teca  sufficiently  reconcile*  the  apparent  eontradic- 
■ea  a  the  accounts  of  this  city.  (Front.,  it  Co/.,  p. 
130 )  Filer. i.  according  to  Dtonysiu*  of  Halieama** 
*•*(!,  21),  belonged  at  first  to  the  Skull ;  but  these 
«er*  sacceeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  the  Greek 
tarn  of  tts  name  i*  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  as  well 
and  ritee  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other 
of  a  Grecian  origin  which  were  observed 
to  that  historian,  and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  mar- 
red  a  tody  of  Una  city,  seems  also  to  have  been  struck, 
rD  ae  oas  joiiowca  ine  less  sumeniic  iraamon, 
«bca  ascribed  the  foundation  of  PaJerii  to  Halesus, 
wa  of  Agamemnon.  (,lm  ,  3,  13.  —  Fast.,  4,  73.) 
Tks  early  war*  of  the  Faltsci  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Liry,  where  the  celebra- 
of  Camtllu*  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falcm 


•cean.    When  the  Roman  commander  wa*  besie- 
paf  the  place,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  city  (since  the 
fcfaer  classes  of  Faleni  bad  a  public  one  for  the  com- 
ae* education  of  their  children)  committed  a  most 
treacherous  act.   Having  led  hi*  scbol- 
ftcr  day,  under  pretence  of  taking  qx- 
aod  each  time  farther  from  the  city  walls,  he 
u  bat  suddenly  brought  them  within  reach  of  the  Ro- 
am outposts,  and  surrendered  them  all  to  Camillus. 
at  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  the  Roman  gen- 
ordered  his  lie  tors  to  strip  the  delinquent,  tie  his 
behind  him,  and  supply  the  boy*  with  rods  and 
•wrrges  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the 
on    This  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Camillua  pro- 
ssced  w  strong  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  in- 
toWuntf.  ibst  they  immediately  sent  ambassador*  to 
*st  of  a  surrender  (lie.  6, 27 —Compare  Vol.  Afar.. 
M—FrmL,  Strut  .  5.  4).    It  was  not,  however,  till 
at  tawd  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  tbia  people 
■»  toahy  reduced.    (Polybnu,  1,  65.— Liry,  Epit., 
l»-0r*».,  4,  11.)   The  waters  of  the  Faliacan  ter- 
■sn  were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitumnus,  to 
***  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
«stor  to  cattle.    («•«.,  2,  103.  —  Cramer's 
) 


Palbrnv*  A  our,  a  part  of  Italy  famed  for  its  wine. 
Pew  portiona  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  unfriendly 
to  the  vine,  but  it  flourished  most  in  that  tract  of  the 
southwestern  coast  to  which,  from  it*  extraordinary 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Csmpanra 
Felix  wa*  given.  Some  doubt  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  appellation  seems  to  exist ;  but  Pliny  and  Strsbo 
confine  tt  to  the  level  country  reaching  from  Sinuesea 
to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  and  including  the 
Campi  Laborini,  from  whence  the  present  name  of 
Terra  dt  Iavoto  ha*  arisen.  In  ancient  times,  in- 
deed, the  hills  by  which  the  surface  is  diversified  seem 
to  have  been  one  continued  vineyard.  Falernu*  i* 
spoken  of  bv  Florus  as  a  mountain,  and  Martial  de- 
scribes it  under  the  same  title  ;  but  Plmy,  Polyoma, 
and  other v  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory  (mger); 
and,  as  the  best  growths  were  styled  indiscriminately 
Maitieum  and  Falernum  (eimtm),  H  is  thought  that 
Maasicus  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  hills  which 
arose  from  the  Faiemien  plain.  The  truth  aeema  to 
be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  com- 
mence in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Sinuossa,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  diatance  inland,  and  which 
may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or 
district  of  Falernu*  ;  but  the  moat  conapicuou*  or  the 
beat  exposed  among  them  may  have  been  the  Massic ; 
and  as.  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths 
were  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Falemian,  correct  writers  would  choose  that  epithet 
which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest  vintage.  If 
we  are  to  judge,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  modem 
names,  the  question  of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided, 
as  the  mountain  which  i*  generally  allowed  to  point  to 
the  site  of  ancient  Sinuess*  is  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Monte  Matitco.  Pliny's  account  of  the  wine*  of 
Campania  ia  the  moat  circumstantial.  (Pbn.,  14,  6.) 
•'  Augustus,  and  moat  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time," 
observes  this  writer,  "  gave  the  preference  to  the  Se- 
tine  wine  that  was  grown  in  the  vineyards  above  For- 
um Appii,  aa  being  of  all  kind*  the  least  calculated  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Cacuban  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Amyclat,  was 
most  esteemed,  but  it  has  lost  it*  repute  through  the 
of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
•yards,  which  have  been  nearly  de- 


ncgligencc 
extent  oi  t 
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stroyed  by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
A  vermis  to  Oatia.  The  second  rank  used  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  growths  of  the  Fslernian  territory,  and 
among  them  chiefly  to  the  Faualianum.  The  territory 
of  Falernus  begins  from  the  Campsnisn  bridge,  on  the 
left  hand,  as  vou  go  to  Urbana.  The  Faostnui  vine- 
yards are  situate  about  4  miles  from  the  village,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cedic,  which  village  is  six  miles  from  Sin- 
uessa.  The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their 
celebrity  to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
their  manufacture ;  but  latterly  they  nave  somewhat 
degenerated,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who 
arc  ususlly  more  intent  upon  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in 
the  greatest  esteem,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of 
all  wines,  as  they  burn  when  approached  by  a  flame. 
There  are  three  kind  a,  the  dry,  the  light,  and  the 
sweet  Falemian.  The  grapes  of  which  the  wine  is 
made  are  unpleasant  to  the  taate."  From  this  and 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Falemian  wine  was 
atrong  and  durable ;  so  rough  in  its  recent  state  as  not 
to  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  requiring  to  be  kept 
many  years  before  it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a 
fiery  wine ;  Persius,  tndomitum,  i.  e.,  possessing  very 
heady  qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  best  was 
that  from  10  to  20  years ;  after  this  period  it  became. 
bitter.  Among  the  wines  of  the  present  day,  Xeres 
and  JlfaaVira  moat  closely  approximate  to  the  Faler* 
man  of  old,  though  the  difference  is  still  very  conaid- 
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were  usually  mixed  with  certain  qoantities  of  pitch,  I  arc  4*ivoko  and  cWv«,  to  bring  forth  into  At  light. 
aromatic  herbs,  sea-water,  dec.,  which  must  have  com*  "to  cause  to  appear."  (Creuzer,  Symboltk,  vol.  1 
municated  to  them  a  taste  that  we,  at  least,  should  p.  61,  not. — Spangenbtrg,  I. t.) 
consider  very  unpalatable.  Among  the  ancient,  and  |  Faun  alia,  festivals  at  Rome  in 
especially  the  Greek  wines,  it  was  no  uncommon 


thing  for  an  age  of  more  than  30  years  to  leave  no- 
thing in  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter 


mixture,  ari- 
sing, no  doubt,  from  the  substances  with  which  the 
wine  had  been  medicated.  We  have  an  exception, 
however,  to  this,  in  the  wine  made  in  Italy  during  the 
consulship  of  Opimios,  A.U.C.  633,  which  was  to  be 
with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  200  years  after. 


This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  of  the  b 


honour  of  Fumui 

They  were  celebrated  on  the  18th  of  February,  or  tb 
ides  of  the  month.  On  this  same  dsy  occurred  tb 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii.  (Ovtd,  Fa*/.,  2,  193,  «w 
There  was  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  miiic 
was  celebrated  on  the  nones  (5th)  of  Decembei 
(Herat.,  04  ,  3,  18.) 

Fauwi,  certain  deities  of  the  country,  reprewnfe 
as  having  the  legs,  feet,  and  ears  of  goats,  and  the  re» 


ouy  tiuman. 


that  vintage,  since  we  arc  informed  that,  in  conse 
queoce  of  the  great  warmth  of  the  summer  in  that 
year,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  Vtd.  Cacubus  Ager. 
(Htndcr eon's  History  of  ancient  and  modern  Wines,  p. 
81,  seqy.) 

Falisci,  a  people  of  Etruria.    (Fid.  Falerii.) 

Falisuus  Gratius.    Vid.  Gratius. 

FannIa  Lax,  dt  Sumfttbus,  enacted  A.U.C.  588. 
It  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day,  at  festivals,  to  100 
asses,  whence  the  Isw  is  called  by  Lucilios  Centussts ; 
on  ten  other  days  every  month  to  30,  and  on  sll  other 
days  to  10  asses :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up  except  one  hen,  and  thst  not  fattened  for  the 
purpose.    (Aid.  Geli,  3,  34. — Macrob.,  Sat.,  2,  13.) 

Fannius,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Sat,,  1,4.21).  It  seems  the  legacy-hunters  of  the 
day  carried  his  writings  and  bust  to  the  library  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo,  a  compliment  only  paid  to  produc- 
tions of  merit.  The  satirist  remarks,  thst  this  was 
unasked  for  on  the  part  of  Fannius  (ultrp  delates  cap- 
sis  et  imagine);  an  expression  of  double  import,  since 
ultra  may  also  contain  a  sly  allusion  to  the  absence  of 
all  mental  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  {Schol.  et 
Hnndorf,  ad  Horat.,  L  e.) 

Fanum  Vacuna,  a  temple  of  Vacuna,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  (Her.,  Ep ,  1,  10.  49.) 
It  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  Rocca 
Giovane. 

Faariiis.    Vid.  Fabaris. 
.  Faon*.  a  goddess  of  the  Latins.    According  to  the 
old  Roman  legends,  by  which  sll  the  Italian  deities 
were  originally  mortals,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Pic  us, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Faunus.    One  account  makes 


The  peasants  offertd  :Ik  h 


lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  solemnity.  When  tee  i^nm 
brought  back  new  life  to  the  fields,  the  vivid  unsgiu 
tion  of  the  ancient  poets  saw  them  animated  by  tb 
presence  of  these  frolic  divinities,  and  hence,  no  doub 
the  origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Greek  fdw  or  +ai 
("_to  show  forth,"  "  to  display  to,  the  euiO,  the  Fiui 
being,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  the  rays  of  tb 
genial  spring-light  personified.  (Creuttr,  Synbolu 
vol.  3,  p.  021.)— The  Fsuus  of  the  Latin  mytboleg 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Satyrs  of  the  Gretk; 
There  are  points,  however,  in  which  the  ancient  art 
ists  made  them  differ  as  to  appearance.  The  Fiur, 
sre  generally  represented  as  young  and  frolic  of  idm« 
their  faces  are  round,  expressive  of  merriment,  in 
not  without  sn  occasions)  mixture  of  mischief.  Tb 
Satyrs,  on  the  contrary,  bear  strong  resemblinrt  t 
different  quadrupeds  ;  their  faces  and  figures  parti* 
of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  goat ;  they  bate  sotnrtiow 
goats'  legs,  but  slways  either  goats'  or  horse*'  UjI< 
(Flaxman,  Lectures  on  Sculpture,  p.  .452.)  Accok 
ing  to  Lanxi,  there  is,  in  genera],  in  the  lower  limb 
of  the  Faun, -more  of  the  goat,  in  those  of  the  Sat> 
more  of  the  horse.  (Vast,  p.  98,  seqq.— Coropu 
Vtsconti,  Mus.  Pio-CUnunt.,  vol.  3,  p.  64,  «f - 
Virg .,  <?.,  1,  10.— OoU,  Met.,  6,  392  ) 

Faunus,  a  rural  deity  of  the  ancient  Latins,  mea- 
ling the  Grecian  Pan,  to  whom  he  ia  not  very  uistim 
lar  in  name,  and  with  whom  he  was  often  ideotifiet 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  424.— Id.  ib ,  4,  660.  —  Horet ,  Oi 
1,  17,  1.)  Indeed,  some  writers  think  thst  his  wo 
ship  was  originally  Pelaegic,  and  was  brought  by  th 
race  from  Arcadia,  the  well-known  centre  of  the  vro 
ship  of  Psn.  (Compare  Creuzer,  SymbelA,  *<A  • 
p.  203.)    Faunus  wss  held  to  have  the  power  of  tel 


her  to  have  never  left  her  bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen  ing  the  future.    (Ovid,  I.  c.—Virg.,  £n.,  7,81,  irt 


In  later  times  he  wss  mortalized,  like  all  the  otbi 
Italian  gods,  and  was  said  to  have  been  s  jost  ir 
brave  king,  greatly  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  son  > 
Picus  and  father  of  Latinos.  (Virg.,  J5n ,  7,  47- 
Probus,  Geor.,  1,  10.)  Like  Pan,  too,  he  was  mult 
plied;  an  J  as  there  were  Pans,  so  we  also  meet  aboi 


of  men ;  and  to  have  been  deified  for  this  reason,  be 
coming  identical  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  no  man  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  her  temple.  (Macrob.,  1,  12.) 
According  to  another  tradition,  she  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  her  modesty,  but  also  for  her  extensive 
and  varied  knowledge.  Having,  however,  on  one  oc- 
casion, made  free  with  the  contents  of  a  jar  of  wine,  j  dant  mention  of  Fauns.  (Vid.  Fauni.)  The  poe 
ahe  was  beaten  to  death  by  her  husband  with  myrtle-  gave  to  Faunus  the  same  personal  attributes  as  tbi 
twigs !  Repenting,  however,  soon  sfter  of  the  deed,  he  :  did  to  the  Fauns,  making  bis  shape  half  human,  hi 
bestowed  on  her  divine  honours.  Hence,  in  the  cele- 1  that  of  a  gost.  As  Fauna  was  nothing  more  than  tl 
Oration  of  her  sacred  rites,  myrtle  boughs  were  care-  Earth  ( Fid.  Fauna),  «o  Faunus  appears  to  be  the  mo 
folly  excluded;  nor  wss  sny  wine  allowed  to  be  with  Tellumo  (Spangenberg,deVet.  Lai.  RclDoo 
brought,  under  that  name,  into  her  temple ;  but  it  wss  p.  63. — Heyne,  Bxcurs.,  5,  ad  J5».,  7. — Ruptrtt. 
called  "  honey,"  and  the  vessel  containing  it  also  was 
termed  mellarium  (sciL  vas),  i.  e.,  "a  honey-jar." 
(Consult  Macrob..  Sat.,  1,  12,  and  Spangenhcrg,  dt 
Vet.  Lot.  Relig.  Domett ,  p.  64,  where  other  versions 


Jut.,  8,  131. — Antias,  ap.  Amob  adv.  gent.,  5,  I. 
483.— Creuxer's  Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  203  ) 
FavoaiNus.    Vtd.  Phavorinus. 
Fabsta,  I.  daughter  of  Sylls,  -married  Milo  t 


of  the  story  are  given.)  Fauna  is  said  to  hsve  given  friend  of  Cicero.  She  disgraced  herself  by  s  cntmr 
oracles  from  her  temple  after  death,  which  circum-  affair  with  the  historian  Sal  lust.    (Horat.,  Set,  1. 


stance,  according  to  some,  affords  an  etymology  for  41. —  Schol.  Cruq.  et  Acr.,  ad  foe.)— II.  Daughter 
the  name  Fatua  or  Fatuella,  which  was  often  borne  Maximian,  and  wife  of  Constant ine  the  Great.  Wh- 
ey her  (from  fori, "  to  declare").   A  different  explana-  her  father  wished  her  to  join  him  in  a  plot  for  ssss* 
tion,  however,  is  given  in  Macrobios  (Labeo,  ap.  Ma-  nating  her  husband,  she  discovered  the  whole  affair 
trob  ,  Sat.,  1,  13). — There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  latter.    After  exercising  the  most  complete  sscer 


Fauna  is  identical  not  only  with  the 


Dea,  but 


ancy  over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she  was  eventua 


with  Terra,  Tellus,  and  Ops ;  in  other  words,  with  the  put  to  death  by  him,  on  his  discovering  the  falsity  ot 
Earth  personified.  (Macrob.,  1.  c.)  The  name  ap-  charge  which  she  had  made  against  Crispus,  the  » 
pears  to  come  from  fa«,  <kxvw,  connected  with  which  |  of  Constantino  by  a  previous  marriage.  (Amm  Mi 
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oaf,  14,  1. — Crtvier,  Hut.  it*  Emp.  Rom.,  vol.  6,  p. 

FiaarfMA,  I  Annie  G  alexia,  daughter  of  Anoius 
V«rj«,  pre'ect  of  liome  She  married  Antoninus  be- 
ats adoption  by  Hsdnan,  and  died  in  the  third 
nd'a  reign,  36  years  of  age.  She  was 
for  her  licentiousness,  and  yet  her  husband 
ued  blind  to  her  frailties,  and  after  ber  death  even 
unto  ber  di  vine  honours.  Her  effigy  appears 
m  a  large  number  of  medals.  (Die  Cm**  ,  17,  30  — 
C**u*L,  VtL  Anton.  P.,  c  3  ) — II.  Anma,  or  the 
Tam&ser  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married  her  cousin 
Marcus  Anrehu*,  and  died  A  D  176,  in  a  village  of 
■C*.xudocm.  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  her  hue- 
■jtrtd't  retora  from  Syria.  She  is  represented  by  Dm 
Camus  and  Cepttoltnus  as  even  more  profligate  in  her 
rttban  her  mother;  and  yet  Marcus,  in  his  Med- 
(1,  17).  extols  her  obedience,  simplicity,  and 
tStcnam.  Her  daughter  Lucille  married  Lucius  Ve- 
Marcus  Aurelius  sssociated  with  him  in  the 
her  son  Corn  mod  us  succeeded  his  father 
■  swperor  (Capttol.,  Vtt.  Ant.  Pkil.,c.  19.)  Mar- 
antd{Mercmre  dt  France,  1745)  and  VVieland  have  at- 
this  princess  of  the  imputations  against 
(Encydop  Use.  Knowledge,  vol.  10, 
s-Mt) 

Fu  «titas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  supposed 
a>  pteasie  over  cattle,  and  the  productions  of  the  scs- 
sm  fane  rally.  Fauntita*  is  frequently  equivalent  to 
a*  Ascites  Tempimtm  of  the  Roman  medals.  (Ho- 
rn. Od,  4,6,  17  ) 

FaosrULoa,  the  name  of  the  shepherd  who,  in  the 
Pu<»ri«[i  legend,  found  Romulus  and  Remus  getting 
sjekkd  by  the  she-wolf.  He  took  both  the  children 
*>  i'^  u>:nc  and  brought  them  up.  (Vtd.  Romulus, 
sadRoBU  ) 

J  uioiiJa,  at  feast  at  Rome  of  ponficatiort  and 
itnmnwut,  m  the  month  of  February :  it  continued 
hr  IS  eats.  The  month  of  February,  which,  together 
■uh  January,  was  added  by  Noma  to  the  ten  months 
constituting  the  year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name 
torn  this  general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
ihat  punned  (februati)  from  the  sins  of  tbe  whole  year. 
[0t*L  Fast..  2,  19.)  Some,  however,  deduce  the 
■suae  Febrnarm*  from  the  old  Latin  word  fiber,  men- 
lasses  bv  Varro  (£.  L  ,  4,  13),  and  meaning  the  "  end" 
sr  "extremity"  of  anything,  whence  comes  the  term 
jhstrts;  "  the  hem  or  edge  of  a  gsrmeot."  In  ibis 
vw.  therefore,  February  will  have  been  so  called  from 
*  tavasg  been  the  last  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
jear.  (Sork,  Btymol.  Handuirt  .,  vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

Ftux,  M.  AwToMies.  I.  a  Roman  governor  of  Ja- 
la*, wae  succeeded  in  office  Cumanus,  after  the  latter 
**J  seen  exiled  for  malversation.  (Josepkua,  Ant. 
btd\,  SO,  6. )  He  was  the  brother  of  the  freed  man 
frees,  the  favourite  of  Claudius.  On  reaching  his 
fmnaMt,  A.D.  63,  Felix  bees  me  enamoured  of  tbe 
•awufoi  Drusitta,  daughter  of  Agrippa,-  at  that  time 
oCTed  to  Aznue,  king  of  Emeea;  and  by  dint  of 
a*,r« t*£nt  promises,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
inputed  sorcerer  nssaed  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
Mcastr  aer  from  her  husband,  and  in  making  her  his 
<**a  mste.  Joseph  us  charges  this  governor  (Ant.  Jnd  , 
2Uj 


ing  caused  tbe  aaaassination  of  the  high- 
i,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  he  owed 
ix.  it  seems,  wished  to  rid  himself  of  one 


tehee.  Fei 

i  eas  cuntmuaUy  romonetrating  with  him  about  the 
of  hie  government.    And  yet  lb*  Roman 
proved  in  one  instance  of  considerable  beno- 
•t  is  tbove  under  bu  charge,  by  delivering  them  from 
tohbers  who  Jad  previously  infested  their  country, 
t  ,t  >.,    It  was  before  this  Felix  that  St.  Paul 
Cessarea,  on  that  memorable  occasion 
Une  startling  subjects  discussed  by  the  aj>oatle 
tii*  corrupt  Rinnan  tremble  on  his  judgment-Beat. 
'iUi,  34, 35.)    Two  years  after,  this  Felix  was  suc- 


ceed od  by  Porcras  Fcstus,  and  left  Paul  still  in  prison, 
in  order  to  please  the  Jews.  The  latter,  however,  sent 
s  deputation  to  Rome  to  accuse  him  of  various  mal- 
practices, but  be  wss  screened  from  punishment  by  the 
influence  of  his  brother  Pallas  with  Nero,  who  had  sue* 
ceeded  Claudius  on  the  imperial  throne.  (Jo*epk.,Ant. 
Jud.,  SO,  8.) — II.  A  native  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Dtonysius  the  Calabrian  ss  bishop  of  that  city,  A.D. 
271,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  276.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eutychianus,  bishop  of  Luna.  There  is  ex- 
tant an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andres, against  Paul  of  Samosata. — HI.  A  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  second  of  the  name  in  tbe  lwt  of  Popes, 
though  some  call  him  Felix  III.,  on  account  of  an  an- 
ti-pope who  assumed  tbe  title  of  Felit  II.  in  the  schism 
against  Liberies  (A.D.  366-66).  He  succeeded  Sim- 
phcius  A.D.  483.  Felix  had  a  dispute,  upon  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  with  Acacias,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  was  supported  bv  the  emperor 
and  most  of  the  eastern  clergy,  in  coneequence  of  which 
a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
Felix  died  A.D.  492,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gelasiua 
I.  He  was  canonized  by  the  Romish  church.  (Con 
suit  Mor*n,  Diet.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  503.) 

FklbIna,  an  Etrurian  city  in  Gsllia  Cisalpine,  after- 
ward called  Bononia,  and  now  Bologna,  Pliny  (3, 
15)  makes  it  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Tuscans  ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  spply  only 
with  reference  to  the  cities'  founded  by  that  nation 
north  of  the  Apennines.  Bononia  received  a  Roman 
colony  653  A.U.C.  (Lie.,  37,  67  —  Veil.  Paterc.,  1, 
16.)  Frequent  mention  of  this  city  is  msde  in  the 
civil  wars.  (Cie.,Ep.  ad  Pant.,  1 1, 18.— Id.  ib.,  13,  6. 
— Appian,  4,  2.)  As  it  had  suffered  considerably  da- 
ring this  period,  it  wss  restored  and  aggrandized  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  continued  to 
rank  high  among  the  great  cities  of  Italy.  (Toctt., 
Hist.,  2.  63. — Strabo,  216.— Pomp.  Met.,  2,  4.— Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  88.) 

Fkltsia,  a  lown  of  Italy,  now  Peltre,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  small  commu- 
nity called  Feltrrni. 

FxNE*TKt.t.A.  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in  flie 
time  of  Augustus.  Pliny  and  Eusebnis  place  his  death 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  21. 
Fenestetla  wrote  an  histories!  work  entitled  A  male*, 
from  which  Ascontus  Pedianua  haa  derived  many  ma- 
terials in  his  Commentaries  on  Cicero's  Orations.  Of 
this  work  only  fragments  remain.  Another  production, 
"  Dt  Sacerdotu*  et  Magiatraitbu*  Romanorum,"  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fiocchi  ( Floccu*),  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  written  at  tbe  commencement  of  the 
14th  century.  Fenestella  was  seventy  years  old  at  the 
time  of  bis  death.  (Fort.,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  1.  19. — 
Funec.  dt  Viril.  et.  L  L.,  p.  2,  c.  6,  8. — Madmg, 
dt  Atoon  Pedian.,  p.  64.)  The  fragments  of  Pen- 
ex  ic  lie's  Annsls  are  given,  among  others,  by  Haver- 
camp,  in  his  edition  of  Sallust,  vol.  2,  p.  386.  (Bahr, 
Ge*ch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  412.) 

FksalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome  of  the  Dii  Manes,  on 
the  21st  of  February,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  on  tbe 
17th.  Festua  derives  the  word  from  /fro,  on  account 
of  a  repast  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and 
friends  on  that  occasion,  or  from  /eras,  on  account  of 
the  victims  sacrificed  Vossius  observes,  that  the 
Romans  termed  desth  fern,  cruel,  and  that  tbe  word 
feraha  might  arise  thence.  (Com  (tare,  however,  the 
remarks  of  Sork,  Etyrnol.,  Handirbrt.-,  vol.  1,  p.  841, 
s.  e.  fena  )  It  continued  for  1 1  days,  during  which 
time  presents  were  carried  to  the  grave*  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  ware  forbidden,  and  the  temples  of 
the  gods  were  shut.  Friends  and  relations  also  kept, 
after  the  celebration,  a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  for 
settling  differences  and  quarrels  among  one  another, 
It  was  universally  believed  that 
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the  mine*  of  departed  friends  came  and  hovered  OTer 
their  r raves,  and  feasted  upon  the  offerings  which  the 
hand  of  mctv  and  affection  had  ore  Da red  for  thorn. 
In  the  case  of  the  poor  these  offerings  were  plain  and 
simple,  consisting  generally  of  a  few  grains  of  salt, 
fiour  mixed  with  wine,  scattered  violets,  dec  The 
wealthy,  however,  offered  up  sumptuous  banquets 
(Otid,  Fast.,  2,  636,  sew— Ktrchmann,  de  Funen- 
hue,  p.  660.) 

FasiNTincM,  I.  •  town  of  Etruria,  southeaet  of 
Vulsimi,  now  Ferenti.  From  Vitruviue,  who  speaks 
of  some  valuable  sione-quame*  in  its  neighbourhood 
(2,  7),  we  collect  that  it  was  a  municiptum.  The  Em- 
peror Otho'a  family  was  of  this  city.  (Suet.,  Vii.  Oth  , 
l.—Sest.,  Aur.  Viet.— Tacit.,  Htot.,  2, 60.— Compare 
Ann.,  16,  83.)— II.  A  town  of  Latioro,  about  eight 
miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Via  I,atina,  now  Fcren- 
ttnn.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Volsci,  bat  was  taken  from  I  hem  by  the  Romans  and 
given  to  the  Hernict.  (Lr*.,  4, 61 .)  It  sobsequeotly 
ml  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Samrute*.  (la».,  10,  34. — 
Compare  Steph  Byi,,  #.  v. —  Cramer' e  Axe.  Italy, 
vol.  2.  p.  80,  »rqq.) 

Fbrvntoh,  or,  more  properly,  FoMNTOM,  M  Pliny 
{8,  11)  writes  it,  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  eight  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Venusta,  and  on  tbe  other  side  of 
Mount  Vuliur.  It  ia  now  Forcnxa.  (Horat.,  Od., 
8,  4,  16  —  Died.  An?.,  19.  65 ) 

FcaBTiloe,  an  appellation  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Romans,  who  was  so  called  from  the  feretruta,  a 
frame  supporting  tbe  tyoli*  opima,  dedicated  to  him 
by  Romulus,  after  tbe  defeat  of  the  Oamincnsen,  and 
the  death  of  their  king.  Thia  derivation,  however,  is 
opposed  by  some,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  tbe 
term  from  the  Latin  ferire,  to  tmtU.  This  ia  tbe  opin- 
ion of  Plutarch,  and  be  adds,  that  Romulus  had  prayed 
to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have  power  to  smite  bis  ad- 
versary and  kill  him.    (Liv.,  I, 10. — Plut.,  VU.  Horn.) 

FkrT*  La-riiiA,  the  Latin  Holydeye.  ( Kid.  La- 
tium.) 

FkronIa,  a  goddess  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity by  both  the  Sabines  and  Latins,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former.  She  ia  commonly  tanked  among 
the  rural  divinities.  Feronia  had  a  temple  at  tbe  foot 
of  Mount  Soracte,  and  in  her  grove  around  this  tem- 
ple great  markets  used  to  be  held  during  the  time  of 
her  festival.  Her  priests  at  this  place  used  to  walk 
unhurt  on  burning  coals.  (Dion.  Hal.,  3, 38. — Strab., 
226—Hcyne,  ad  Virg.,  £n.,  7,  SOO. —Fabreitt,  In- 
script.,  p.  452  )  She  had  aUo  a  temple,  grove,  and 
fount  near  Anxur,  and  in  thia  temple  manumitted 
slaves  went  through  certain  formalities  to  complete 
their  freedom,  such  as  cutting  off  and  consecrating 
the  hair  of  their  head,  and  putting  on  a  pileus  or  cap. 
(Liv.,  32,  I.— Sen.  ad  Virg., £n.,  7, 664.)  Flowers 
and  first-fruits  were  the  offering*  to  her,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  name  given  in  Greek  was  Fimcer- 
bearing  or  Garland- loving,  while  some  rendered  it 
Persephone  (Proserpina).  Thus  Dionysius  of  Halt- 
rarnassus  remarks,  iepov  tori  .  .  .  o*rdr  4Vp*>v«'ar 
bvofta{oftiviff,  ijv  oi  fura^puCovrtf  elf  ttjv  'K/JuiAa 
yXiteaav  oi  utv  'kvOq+bpov,  oi  be  ♦iloffre'awarrev,  oi 
ii  *epoepbvrrw  naXoioir.  (Dion.  Hal.,  8,  32,  where 
for  ♦eowvrtar  we  must  evidently  reed  ttpuvioc,  to 
•uit  the  text  in  another  part  of  Dtonyaius,  2.  49,  as 
also  the  quantity  given  by  the  1-atm  poets  )  Feronia 


also  said  to  have  been  called  Juno  Virgo  (Sera. 
Oil  Mn.,  7, 799);  but  this,  according  to  Spangenberg, 
is  a  mere  error,  arising  from  the  Sabine  form  of  the 
name  (Heronia)  being  confounded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation for  Juno  (Hera).  (Spamnenberg,  de  Yet. 
l*t.  Ret.  Dam.,  p.  48.)  In  tbe  vicinity  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Feronia,  at  Soracto,  was  another  to  the  god  So- 
/snus,  and  the  worship  of  these  two  divinities  was 
connected,  in  a  mesaure,  by  common  ceremonies 
Muller  compares  theae  two  divinities  with  the 


Mania  and  Mantus  of  the  Etrurians.   (Midler,  Etruak., 

vol.  2,  p.  66.) 

FbocbmhU  (lorum)  or  Fasekmtron,  a  city  of  Etru- 
ria,  eaat  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  and  near  the  Tiber. 
It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Ga- 
leae. Dionysius  of  Hshcarnassus  informs  as  (I,  21), 
that  thia  place  was  first  possessed  by  the  Sicoh,  who 
were  afterward  expelled  by  tbe  Pelasgi ;  and  he  adds, 
that  some  slight  indications  of  tbe  occupation  of  this 
city  by  the  latter  people  might  still  be  observed  in  his 
day.  It  is  on  thia  account,  probably,  that  Solioos  (c 
8)  says,  it  was  founded  by  the  Argives.  Fescennrom 
is  quoted  in  tbe  annals  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  nuptial 
songs,  called  Carmine  Feecenmna,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  Festus,  it  gave  its  name.  (Compare  Pliny, 
16,  22.)  The  Fesccnmne  verses,  however,  derive 
their  appellation,  according  to  others,  from  the  obscene 
deity  Fascinus,  whom  it  was  their  object  to  propi- 
tiate. Trace*  of  these  gross  effusions  were  to  be 
found  at  Rome  even  in  the  latest  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, more  particularly  in  the  couplets  which  the  young 
men  sang  at  the  nuptial*  of  their  friend*,  and  tbe  songs 
of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
general.  The  origin  of  the  Feecennine  .verses  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  rude  hilarity  attendant  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  harvest.  They  were,  therefore,  in  their  prim- 
itive character,  a  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  ex- 
tempore, in  which  the  actors  exposed  before  their  su- 
dience  the  failings  and  vices  of  their  adversaries,  and, 
by  a  satirical  humour  and  merriment,  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They  would  seem 
to  have  speedily  run  into  exceea,  since  one  of  the  laws 
of  tbe  Twelve  Tables  prohibit*  thia  license  under  pain 
of  death  ;  a  punishment  afterward  commuted  for  beat- 
i ng  with  sticks.  (Consult  Henricke,  Verne  htdicri  m 
Romanorum  Caaaren  prioree  oltm  composUt,  Halet, 
1810.  p.  6.) 

FxsTvs,  I.  Sextos  Pompon  ins  (or,  according  to 
Other*,  Pompeius),  a  grammarian,  supposed  to  have 
lived  during  tbe  latter  half  of  the  third  century.  He 
made  an  abridgment,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  Urge 
work  of  Vernus  Flaccus,  on  tbe  frignificaiion  of  Word* 
('■'■De  Verbormm  Stgnijieattone").     This  abridgmen 
baa  been  divided  by  editor*  into  20  books,  each  o 
which  contains  a  letter.    Festus  has  passed  over  ir 
silence  those  words  which  Vcrriu*  had  declared  obso 
late,  and  be  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  have  treatee* 
of  them  in  a  separate  work.    Sometimes  he  does  no 
coincide  in  the  opinions  of  Verrius,  and  on  these  oc 
casions  he  gives  his  own  views  of  tbe  subject  matter 
The  abridgment  of  Festus  is  one  of  the  most  utefu 
books  we  possess  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  ha*  experienced,  however,  a 
some  respects,  sn  unhappy  lot.     It  existed  entir 
down  to  the  8th  century,  when  Paul  Winifred  cow 
ceivcd  the  idea  of  making  a  small  and  meager  extrac 
from  it.    1  hts  compilation  henceforward  supglantcv* 
the  original  work  in  the  libraries  of  the  day,  and  the 
latter  was  so  far  lost  to  modern  times  that  but  a 
gle  manuscript  was  found  of  it,  and  thia  an  rmpei 
one,  commencing  with  the  letter  M.    (Dene*,  Frmrf. 
ad  Feat.)    Aldus  Mannctus,  into  whose  hands  the 
manuscript  foil,  amalgamated  its  contents  with  the  In 
hours  of  PhuI  Wmifrid,  and  made  one  work  of  these, 
which  be  printed  in  1618,  at  the  end  of  tbe  Car****- 
jmi  de  Pcrotto.    Another  individual,  whose  name  i» 
unknown,  made  a  similar  union,  but  more  complete 
then  that  of  Aldus:  the  work  of  this  bllci  area  pub- 
lished in  1560  by  Antonio  Agoatins,  bishop  <f  Lends, 
who  sflerward  became  archbishop  of  Saragoasa.  Oth- 
er fragment*  of  Festus  were  found  in  the  library  nf 
Cardinal  Famese ;  they  were  published  by  Febro* 
U rain u*.  at  Rome,  in  1681.    The  be*t  editions  av*\ 
that  of  Dacier  (in  Usum  Delphi**),  Pans,  4te\  1881. 
that  of  C.  O.  Mailer,  4to,   Leva*.,  1839. 
that  of  Undeukum,  in  the  Coram 
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Vetenam,  vol.  2,  4to,  Urn ;., 
Psresss,  governor  of  Judea  after  Felix,  wbom  the 
Jews  solicited  to  condemn  St.  Paul  or  to  order  him 
The  apostle's  appeal  to  Cesar  (the 
Nero;  frustrated  the  intentions  of  both  Fes- 
suss]  the  Jews.  (Aets,  26,  1,  ttqq.) 
r»e.«cs.  a  small  stream  of  I^atium,  running  into 
before  its  junction  a  small  ial- 
to  Cicero,  and  is  the  spot 
laid  of  his  dialogues  with  A  Ulcus 


nlus  on  legislation.    He  describes 
of  the  book  as  the  property  and  rcsi- 
J  his  ancestors,  who  bad  lived  there  for  many 
he  himself  was  born  there,  A.U.C.  646. 

passage  of  the  second  book, 
srkabie  for  the  coldness  of  its  wa- 
kes The  river  is  now  called  Puune  della  Potto.  : 
tec  ulaad  taas  tskeo  the  name  of  S.  Lhmemco  Abate. 

voL  a,  p.  366,  Mqq CreWs  A  naent 
W  set  2,  p.  113.) 
Fiestas  or  Ficolnks.  a  town  of  Latium,  beyond 
*cer,  to  the  north  of  Home.  Cicero  had  a  vdla 
si  the  road  that  led  to  the  town  was  called  Ft- 
t,  afterward  Nomentana  Via.  (Ck  ,  Att.,  12, 
W -Lis.,  I,  38 ;  3,  52  )  It  u  supposed  by  Nibby 
is  save  stood  st  Monte  Gtnlile,  about  rune  miles  from 
Ran*.   {DcUe  Far  degii  Antteki,  p.  94  ) 

Fit***,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  four  and 
ivt  asks  from  Rome.  It  was  at  first  a  colony  of  Alba 
,  64),  hot  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands 
probably  the  people  of  Veii. 
fake*,  according  to  Dionysius  (2,  23),  was  conquered 
m  Resulos  soon  after  the  death  of  Tatius ;  he  repre- 
sses u  as  being  st  that  period  a  large  and  populous 
taw*.  It  made  severs!  attempts  to  emancipate  itself 
>  the  Roman  yoke,  sometimes  with  the  aid  of  the 
at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines. 
lu  Ust  revolt  occurred  A.U.C.  329,  when  the  dictator 
£  ousts  Masse  reus,  after  having  vanquished  the  Fide- 
Mies  a  the  field,  stormed  their  city,  which  wss  aban- 
aoacd  io  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery.  (Lte.,  4, 
I )  From  this  time  we  bear  only  of  Fidens  as  a  de- 
trR**  place,  with  a  few  country-seats  in  its  vicinity. 
I&rse*,  226  — Cat.,  d*  Leg.  Agr.,  2.  25.— /Yorsx, 
Efut^  1,  2,  7.)  Io  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  terrible 
twster  occurred  here  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre, during  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
as  Tacitus  reports  {Ann  ,  4,  62),  or 
according  to  Suetonius  (Tib.,  40),  were  killed 
From  the  passage  of  Tacitus  here  cited, 
I  isoear*  that  F idenae  had  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
awsaossi  town.  (Compare  Jwenal,  10,  90.)  The 
eausce  of  five  miles,  which  ancient  writers  reckon 
antes  Rome  and  Fidecm,  and  the  remains  of  anti- 
s»*v  shack  are  yet  to  be  seen  there,  fix  the  site  of 
(tasks*  *e«r  Cast*.  Gutbdeo  (Ntbby,  Viaggia  An 
at.  vst  I. «,  8*. — Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  I.  p.  802.) 

Furies  I>n  «.  s  Roman  deity,  whose  name  often  oc- 
ean ■  adjuration*.  The  expression  Me  easts  JUima, 
•ark  u  found  so  frequently  m  the  Roman  classics,  has 
hsss  varwesly  explained.  Feslus  makes  dim  /idtus 
»  at  put  (or  Ai*c  jUnu,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.,  Her- 
fdes:  he  cues,  at  the  same  time,  ether  opinions,  aa 
•kst  a  h  the  same  with  swearing  per  dm  Julem  or  per 
*Ww  Umpuru  (i.  e.,  dm)  fodenu   All  these  etymolo- 


Fimtm,  a  city  of 
the  sea,  below ibe  river  Turns.  It  was  called  Firmum 
Picenum,  and  was  so  termed  probably  to  distinguish 
it  from  some  other  city  of  the  same  name,  now  un 
known.  {Mich.  Calalani,  Ong.  e  Anlich.  Per  mane, 
pt.  2,  p.  32.)  It  was  colonized,  as  Velleius  Patercu- 
lua  informs  us  (1,  14),  towarda  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punic  war.  Ancient  inscription  give  it  the  name 
of  Coloma  Augusta  Firraa.  The  modern  town  of  Per- 
mo  is  yet  a  piece  of  some  note  in  the  Marca  d'Anco- 
na ;  and  the  Porto  di  Perma  answers  to  the  Castel- 
lum  Firmanorum  of  Pliny  (3,  13  —  Cramers  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  283). 

Firm us  or  Fiawlce,  one  of  those  ephemeral  Romsn 
emperors  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  tyrants,  be- 
cause they  were  usurpers  of  empire  under  legitimate 
sovereigns.  He  was  born  in  Seleucia  in  Syria,  and 
owned  extensive  possessions  in  Egypt.  Urged  on  by 
the  impetuosity  and  love  of  change  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptian  Greeks,  be  aeized  upon  Alexandres,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus,  one  of  bis  objects  being 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Zenobia,  who  had  already  been  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  but  whose  power  was  still  not  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Aurelian  marched  against  Fir- 
in  us  with  his  usual  rapidity,  defeated  bim,  took  him 
prisoner,  and  indicted  on  him  the  punishment  of  the 
cross.  Firmus  is  described  as  having  been  of  ex- 
traordinary atature  and  strength  of  body.  His  aspect 
was  so  forbidding  that  be  obtained  in  deriaion  the  sur- 
name of  Cyclops.    (Vopuc.,  Vit.  Firm.) 

Fiscexlos,  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
which  separates  the  Ssbinea  from  Picenum.  (Pirn., 
3,  12.)  Mount  Fisceliua  was  reported  by  Varro  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild  goaU  were  to 
be  found.    (Kerro,  if.  U,  2,  1.) 

Ft acotia,  I.  a  poet.  ( Vid.  Valerius  ) — II.  Verriua,  a 
grammarian,  tutor  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
and  author  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Verborum  Sigmfi 
rationc."  (Vid.  Festus,  I.) — III.  One  of  the  names 
of  Horace.    (Kid.  Horatius.) 

Flamim  a  Via,  one  of  the  Roman  roads.  It  was 
constructed  by  C.  Flaminius  when  censor  (A.U.C. 
533,  B.C.  221),  and  was  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Rome  to  Narnia  ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  two 


r**.  however,  ere  decidedly  erroneous.  A  passage  in 
Haatos  (.4am..  1,  1. 8)  furnishes  s  safer  guide,  which 


xaUawi 


Per  easts*  Mmm.  f sMPW  ;  junto  mtJu 
ream*  esse  eioq  aa.  qutdqutd  rogss."    From  this 
■e  saay  fiurly  infer,  that,  io  the  phrase  under 
nxaon,  stau  is  the  same  ss  den*  or  diss*-,  and 
J*w  an  adjective  formed  from  kit*     Hence  dm s  ti - 
god  of  rumour,"  or  " of  good  faith,"  will  be 


sgain  at  Fulginia.  From  this  place  it  continued  its 
course  to  Nucena,  snd  was  there  divided  s  second  time, 
one  branch  atriking  off  through  Picenum  to  Ancona; 
whence  it  followed  the  coast  to  Fanum  Fortune ;  here 
it  met  the  other  branch,  which  passed  the  Apennines 
more  to  the  north,  and  descended  upon  the  sea  by  the 
pass  of  Petra  Pertusa  and  Forum  Sempronii.  These 
two  roads,  thus  reunited,  terminsted  at  Ariminum. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  292.) 

Flaminius,  C.  Nxroa,  wss  consul  A.U.C  631  and 
637  (B.C.  223  and  217).  Having  been  sent  this  latter 
year  against  Hannibal,  his  impetuous  character  urged 
him  to  hazard  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Trasy  menus,  in 
which  conflict  he  was  slain,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.    (Lit.,  22,  3  —  Flor.,  2,  6.-—Faf.  Afsz.,  1,  6.) 

FLaMtldjrea,  Titos  Quintjos,  was  made  consul  B.C. 
198,  before  he  wss  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
province  of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge 
of  continuing  the  war  sgsinst  Philip,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  two  years,  without  any  definite  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  In  his  first  campaign  he  drove 
PiiUip  from  the  banks  of  the  Aoiis,  and,  ame 


*»  suae  aa  the  Zewr  aiVrtocof  the  Greeks  ;  and,  if  we 
Was  tna  suthoritv  of  Varro,  identical  with  the  Sabine 

(Varro,  L.  L.,4,  10.) 


important  movements,  aucceeded  in  detaching  the 
Acheans  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the  senate 
in  his  command  as  proconsul,  before  commencing  hos- 
tilities afresh,  held  a  conference  with  Phdip  on  the  coast 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  allowed  him  to  aend  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  These  negotia 
lions,  however,  proving  fruitless,  Flamininus  r 
whew  Philip  bad  taken  up  a 
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and  totally  defeated  htm  in  the  battle  of  Cynoscepha- 
les,  in  a  apol  broken  by  small  hills,  between  Pbere  and 
Larissa.  The  Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  5000 
prisoners-.  After  granting  peace  to  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  severe  and  humiliating  terms,  Flamini- 
nus  was  continued  in  his  command  for  another  year, 
B.C.  196,  to  see  these  conditions  executed.  In  that 
year,  at  the  meeting  of-  the  Isthmian  Games,  where 
multitudes  had  assembled  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
Flsmininus  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim,  •«  that  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  their  commander  Titua  Quin- 
tiua,  having  subdued  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  re- 
stored the  Corinthians,  Phocians,  Locrians,  Eubceans, 
Thessalians,  Acheans,  dec,  to  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  tbe  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws." 
Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this  announcement,  and 
the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Flsmininus,  whose  conduct  throughout  these  mem- 
orable transactions  was  marked  by  a  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  victorious 
Roman  general.  He  waa  thoa  the  means  of  protract- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  for  half*  cen- 
tury longer.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  195,  Flsmini- 
nus was  intrusted  with  the  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedxmon,  who  had  treacherously  seised  on  the  city  of 
Argos.  The  Roman  commander  marched  into  Laco- 
uia,  and  laid  aiege  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  with  a  brave 
resistance,  and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis, 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  Argos  and  ail  the 
other  places  which  he  had  usurped,  arid  restore  their 
lands  to  tbe  descendants  of  the  Messenians.  His 
motives  for  granting  peace  to  Nabia  were,  he  said,  part- 
ly to  prevent  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  the  great  prepara- 
tions which  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  then  making 
on  the  coast  of  Asia.  Livy  suggests,  aa  another  prob- 
able reason,  that  Flsmininus  wished  to  terminate  the 
war  himself,  snd  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to 
supersede  him  and  reap  the  honours  of  the  victory. 
The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabia>  and  in  the 
following  year,  194  B.C.,  Flsmininus,  having  settted 
the  affairs  of  Greece,  prepared  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  repaired  to  Corinth,  where  deputations  from  all 
tbe  Grecian  cities  had  assembled,  he  took  a  friendly 
ieave  of  them,  withdrew  his  garrisons  from  sll  their 
eities,  and  left  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
freedom.  On  returning  lo  Italy,  both  he  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  for  three  days. 
Before  tbe  csr  of  Flsmininus,  in  the  celebration  of  this 
triumph,  appeared,  among  the  hostages,  Demetrius  son 
of  Philip,  and  Armenes  son  of  Nabis,  and  in  the  rear 
followed  the  Roman  prisoners,  who  had  been  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  Greeks  by  Hannibal  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  whose  liberation  Flsmininus  had  ob- 
tained from  the  gratitude  of  the  Grecian  atales.  The 
Achatans  alone  are  said  to  hsve  liberated  1300,  for 
whom  they  paid  100  talents  aa  compensation-money 
to  their  masters.  Altogether,  there  waa  never,  per- 
haps, a  Roman  triumph  so  satisfactory  aa  this  to  sll 
parties,  and  so  little  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity. In  the  year  183  B.C.,  Flamininos  was  sent  to 
Pruxias,  king  of  Buhynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mission 
of  demanding  the  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  his  old 
age,  and  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Pruaias.  The  mon- 
arch was  prevailed  upon  to  violate  the  claims  of  hospi- 
tality, but  tbe  Carthaginian  prevented  his  treachery 
by  destroying  himself  with  poison.  In  the  year  168 
B.C..  Flsmininus  wss  made  augur,  in  the  room  of  C. 
Claudius  deceased.  (Lh..  45,  44  )  After  this  he  is 
no  longer  mentioned  in  history.  (Pint.,  Vii.  Flamin.) 
—II.  Lucius,  brother  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
Roman  fleet  during  the  first  campaign  of  Quintius,  and 
scoured  the  coasts  of  Eutxra,  Corinth,  and  other  dis- 
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ate  by  Ceto,  when  censor,  for  having  put  to  deatrj 
Gallic  prisoner  to  gratify  a  minion  of  hia.  (Pti 
Flamin ) 

Ftait atTcub  Sinus,  a  golf  ryrng  between  Istria  tt 
Libumia,  In  the  Adriatic.  It  waa  also  called  Ferat 
cus  Sinus,  from  the  town  of  Pola  in  its  vicinity.  Tt 
name  Ftanabcus  was  derived  from  the  adjacent  tow 
of  Flano.  The  modern  sppellation  is  the  Goll  i 
(Juarnaro.    (Plm.,  3,  19.) 

Flano,  a  town  on  the  Illyrian  side  of  the  Shins  Hi 
naticus,  and  giving  name  to  the  gulf.  (Sttpk.  By: 
t.  v.)   The  modern  name  is  Fiannena. 

Ftavwa,  a  canal  intersecting  the  country  of  the  Fn 
sit,  made  by  Drusos.  This  in  time  expanded  to  sac 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lake  or  lagoci 
whose  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  cattle  ben 
ing  tbe  same  name.  This  Isgune,  having  been,  in  proj 
ress  of  time,  much  increased  by  the  ses,  assumed  »r, 
nsme  ">f  Zuyder  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Ses ;  and  i 
severer  channels  which  sfford  entrance  to  lbs  ocesi 
that  named  Vlie  indicates  the  genuine  etnas  of  it 


ites  the  genuine  egress  of  il 
Flevus.  (Tacit,  Ann  ,  9,  6 ;  4,  Tt.—Ph*  ,  4.  16  - 
Mela,  3,  2.) 

Flos*,  the  goddess  of  flowers.  She  was  ■  ver 
ancient  Italian  deity,  being  one  of  those  said  to  hiv 
been  worshipped  by  Tatius.  Her  festival  was  teroe 
Floralia,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  end  of  Apn!  an 
beginning  of  May.  It  greatly  degenerated,  howetri 
in  tbe  course  of  time,  and  became  so  offensive  t 
purity  as  not  to  bear  the  presence  of  virtuous  chant 
ters.  The  story  of  Cato  the  Censor  in  relation  t 
this  festival,  is  wed  known.  (Vat.  Mas,  I  10 
The  Romans,  who  in  general  displayed  very  little  el* 
gance  of  imagination  in  tbe  origins  which  they  raveni 
ed  for  their  deitiea,  said  that  Flora  had  been  a  count 
san,  who,  having  acquired  immense  wesltb  (»t  Rom 
in  the  early  days  of  the  republic  ?),  left  it  to  tbe  Kc 
man  peopfe,  on  condlron  of  their  always  celcbratin, 
her  birthday  with  feasts.  (Prut.,  Quest  Rm  ,  3S 
— Laetant.,  1,  94.)  Flora  being  an  ancient,  ongiru 
Latin  deity,  waa  addressed  by  the  honori6e  title  c 
Mater,  •'Mother."  (Cte.  tn  Verr.,  5,  14  —  bunt 
5,  738. — Keightley,  ad  Or  ,  Fast.,  5,  183,  tray  —U 
Mythology,  p  540.)— II.  A  name  assumed  by  a  cout 
tessn  at  Rome.    (Phil ,  VU.  Pomp  ) 

FlokalIa,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  JW 
(K»o\  Flora  ) 

FlorxntIa,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  river  Arnm 
now  Florence,  or,  aa  tbe  Italians  call  the  name,  Fr>«n 
It  has  no  pretensions  to  a  foundation  of  great  antiqui 
ty,  aa  we  find  no  mention  made  of  it  before  the  urn 
of  Cesar,  by  whom  Frontinus  aaya  it  was  colonised 
unless  we  think,  with  Cluverios,  that  the  tows  call* 
Flnentia  by  Floras  (1,  9),  snd  mentioned  with  man 
other  distinguished  cities,  as  having  severely  sub**' 
ed  in  tbe  civil  wars  of  8ylla  and  Man  us,  might  n 
identified  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  w»  R» 
distinct  mention  made  of  Florentta  in  the  reign  sf  T 
herius  j  when,  as  Tacitus  informs  us,  the  mnsKitsni 
of  that  city  petitioned  that  the  waters  of  the  Clsnis, 
river  which  was  very  injurious  from  its  perpelssl  u 
nndations,  might  be  carried  off  into  the  Amus.  ( Ttt- 
Ann.,  1,  79  — Compare  Phn,  3,  5.)  At  s  later  uer 
od  this  city  was  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  b 
Charlemsgne.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Jlalu,  vol.  1,  p  1» 
Florus,  I.  L.  Annjkvs,  a  Lsrin  histoxisrt,  bom.  a< 
cording  to  the  common  opinion,  m  Spain,  but,  as  ;wi 
maintain,  in  Gaol,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reign  oil  n 
jan.  He  was  still  living  in  tbe  time  of  Hadrian,  an 
is  perhaps  the  same  individual  to  whom,  according  ■ 
Spartianus,  this  emperor  addressed  sorae  sponivt  *r 
■es.  By  some  critics  also  he  is  regsrded  as  the  »' 
thor  of  the  Pervigilium  Veneris.   A  modem  phikdi 


gist,  Titse,  baa  attempted  to  prove  tbat  the 
tricta  at  tbat  time  allied  or  subject  to  the  King  of  ]  Florus  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  mat  W 
Macedonia.    He  waa  afterward  expelled  from  the  sen- 1  identical  with  the  Lucius  Jonioa  Floru.  to  who* 
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an  !us  addressed  two  of  hit  epistles.  It  is  true  that 
maoucnpu  giro  the  historian  the  name  of  Julius ; 
e  order,  however,  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Titze, 
a*  must  regard  as  interpolated  a  passage  of  the  Pro- 
«■■*.-*»  of  r  lorus,  where  mention  is  made  of  Trajan. 
(Csasult  she  work  of  Ttcze,  "  De  Epitome  rerum  Ro- 
^•rfurw,  pm<r  rub  nomine  Lucu  Ann**,  she  Fieri, 
Seaeta  fertur,  aUate  prooabilissitna,  veto  aurtore, 
tprrut  antujta  forma"  Lincii,  1804,  8vo.)  Floras 
au  leri  os  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History,  entitled 
•  EpUome  de  gestt*  RomanorumJ*  divided  into  four 
*****  h  commences  with  the  origin  of  Rome,  and 
•stands  to  A  V  C.  725,  when  Augustus  closed  the 
tea^Ac  of  Janus,  a  ceremony  which  had  not  taken  place 
br  506  years  previous.  Thia  work  ia  an  extract  not 
math  from  Lavy,  but  from  many  other  ancient  hia- 
(snaos,  no  part  of  whose  works  any  longer  remain. 
Ii  is  less  a  history  than  an  eulogium  on  the  Roman 
people,  written  with  elegance,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in 
ss  oratorical  style,  and  not  without  affectation.  Of- 
ustuaes  facta  are  merely  hinted  at,  events  are  passed 
wer  with  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  ;  while  the  declamatory 
tone  which  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  concise  and 
Koseohous  phra*es  in  which  he  is  fond  of  indulging, 
4r:art  so  air  of  coldness  to  his  writings,  and  render 
ihna  monotonous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Floras 
m*m in  commits  many  errors  of  a  geographical  nature, 
mi  on  many  occasions  is  defective  iu  point  of  chro- 
aclagy.  His  text  has  reached  us  in  s  very  corrupt  state, 
mi  abounds  with  interpolations. — Some  manuscripts 
|«t  to  the  aathor  of  this  work  the  name  of  Seneca : 
s  fact,  a  branch  of  tbo  Annran  family  bore  the  name 
cf  Seneca;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that 
fl»  fanuh;  took  indiscriminately  the  surname  of  Sene- 
c*  w  Fioras.  (Consult  Wernsdarf,  Poet.  Lot.  Min  , 
vol  3.  p.  453.)  From  this  title,  as  given  by  certain 
uvaser pu,  and  from  a  passage  of  Lactanttus,  some 
mors  have  concluded  that  the  Epitome  is  the  work  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.  Lactantius  (Inst,  divin.,  7, 
15}  say*,  that  Seneca  divided  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
us people  into  four  periods  ;  that  of  infancy,  youth, 
ainaood,  and  old  ago.  This  division  occurs  slso  in 
FWnu,  but  to  no  other  writer  of  antiquity,  which  would 
toad  to  strengthen  tbo  opinion  that  Lactantias  has  ci- 
ted Florus  under  the  name  of  Seneca.  To  this,  bow- 
em,  it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  Florus  adopts 
four  period*  or  divisions  in  his  work,  his  arrangement 
a  sot  exactly  the  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Lactan- 
tae» ;  besides.  Floras  might  have  borrowed  from  Sen- 
sea.  The  beat  edition  of  Florus  is  that  of  Duker, 
Uri  Bat,  1723,  and  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.  The  edi- 
tsas  of  Fischer  is  also  valuable,  Lips.,  1760,  8vo. 
'SdmO,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  2,  p.  389, 'sees. — Bohr, 
Coca  Rim  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  462,  seoe.)— II.  A  young 
iwrua,  the  friend  of  Horace,  who  accompanied  Ti- 
ber* to  his  expedition  into  Dalmatia  (A.U.C.  731), 
mi  fluently  into  Armenia  (A.U.C.  734).  Hor- 
ace anVlu  is<  a  two  epistles  to  him  (1,  3,  and  3,  2). 
^a*  m«ke  him  the  same  with  Florus  the  historian. 
{Ceasolt  preceding  article.) 

Fens  Sonet,     rid.  Ammon. 

Fss-riica,  Carfro.  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace, 
u*i  who,  in  the  conference  at  Brundisium,  acted  for 
Asum,  while  Msscenae  had  charge  of  the  interests  of 
Owams.  (HoraJ  .  Sat ,  I,  5,  32  )— II.  A  Roman 
*U  rawed  commotions  in  Germany  during  the  reign 
<f  Gstbs.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  lieutenants 
"•iX'idj  there,  before  even  orders  reached  them  from 
v«e    (TWrif.,  Hit  ,  1,  7  ) 

FesaLat,  a  town  of  Lattum,  to  the  northeast  of  Ceie- 
*•  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  looked 
*.he  most  ancient  writers  as  the  abode  and 
of  the  I-»strygooes,  of  which  Homer  apeaks  in 
fcOiystey,  and  w  here  his  hero  met  with  so  inhospi- 
t*ah  a  reception.  The  description  of  the  place,  how- 
wef,  *  <o  indefinite,  though  it  may  agree  in  the  pnn- 
U  v  v 


cipal  features,  that,  unless  the  consenting  voice  of  an- 
tiquity had  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' disaster,  we  could  have  had  no  clew  for  discover- 
ing in  Fbrmiat  the  seat  of  these  savage  cannibals. 
Every  one,  however,  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  fancy 
with  the  supposition  that  the  harbour  which -Homer 
describes  was  actually  that  of  Gaeta  (the  ancient  For- 
mia»),  and  he  may  there  recognise  in  it  the  towering 
rocks,  the  prominent  shores,  and  the  narrow  entrance. 
(Odyss.,  10,  80. — Eustace's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
367.)  According  to  Strabo  (233).  Form i a?  was  a  La* 
conian  colony,  and  ila  first  appellation  was  Horn) or,  in 
allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage  which  its  port  af- 
forded to  vessels.  (Compare  Plin.,  3,  6. )  This  place, 
however,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  long 
s  favourite  residence  of  Cicero,  and  finally  the  scene  of 
the  tragical  event  which  terminated  bis  existence.  He 
sometimes  talks  of  his  retreat  hare  aa  his  Caietan  vil- 
la (Ep.  ad  Aa.,  1.  2,  and  3),  but  more  commonly  terms 
it  his  Formianum.  He  appears  to  have  resided  there 
during  the  moat  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Caesar  and  Porapey  ;  for,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Atti- 
cua  (7,  8),  he  mentions  a  long  conference  be  held  with 
the  latter  at  this  place,  and  from  which  he  inferred  that 
no  alternative  was  left  bat  that  of  war.  In  the  rergn 
of  Augustus  we  find  Formica  distinguished  aa  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of 
enormous  wealth  :  hence  the  appellation  by  which  Hor- 
ace designates  it  in  the  narrative  of  hia  journey  to 
Brundisium,  "  7n  Mamurra  rum  lassi  deinde  urbe  ma- 
nemus,"  dec.  (Sat.,  1,  5,  37.)  The  retirement  and 
ease  which  this  delightful  spot  afforded  is  well  descri- 
bed by  Martial  {Ep .  10,  30).  The  Formiao  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  the  superior  wine  which  they  pro- 
duced (Horat,  Orf.,  1,  20  —  Id  ibid  ,  3,  16.)  The 
modern  name  of  Formis  is  Mola  di  Gaeta.  ( Cramer** 
Ancient  Italy,  wol.  2,  p.  126.) 

FoRNtiNOM,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formias,  neat 
which  the  orator  wan  assassinated.    (Ftaf.  Formiaj.) 

FormIo,  a  small  river  of  Venetia,  now  the  Risano, 
considered  before  the  reign  of  Augustus  aa  the  bound- 
ary of  Italy  towards  its  northeastern  extremity ;  but, 
when  Histria  waa  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  this  lim- 
it waa  removed  to  the  little  river  Arsia.  (Plm.,  3, 18.) 

Fortvna  (in  Greek  Tvxv),  the  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
or  that  unseen  power  which  was  believed  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  dominion  over  human  affairs.  By  Hesi- 
od  and  by  one  of  the  Homerids?  (Throg  ,  280 — Horn., 
Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  430)  she  is  claased  among  the  Ocean- 
nymphs.  Pindar  in  one  place  (Of.,  13,  1)  calls  her 
"the  child  of  Jupiter  Eleutherlus ;"  elsewhere  he  says 
that  she  is  one  of  the  Destinies.  (Frag.,  Inter  l,  76.) 
Alcman  called  her  the  aister  of  Law  and  Persua- 
sion, and  daughter  of  Forethought  (Upoftifieia. — Ap. 
Plui.  de  Fort.  Rom.,  4).  In  her  temple  at  Thebes 
Fortune  held  Wealth  (UXovtoc)  in  her  arms,  whether 
as  mother  or  nurse  was  uncertain.  (Pausan.,  0,  16.) 
The  image  of  this  goddess  made  by  Bupalns  for  the 
people  of  Smyrna  had  a  hemisphere  (im).or )  on  its  head, 
and  a  horn  of  A  maltha*  in  its  hand.  (Pavsan.,  4,  30, 
6. — Compare  Siebelis,  ad  Pausan.,  2,  10,  4.)  Tbo 
Goddess  Fortune  was,  however,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  than  in  those  of 
the  Greeks  Under  the  name  of  Nortia  ahc  was  adored 
in  Etruria.  She  was  also  worshipped  at  Amiuro, 
where  she  had  a  splendid  temple,  at  Prreneste,  and  else- 
where. At  Rome  there  were  two  temples  to  her,  both 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  one  of  Bona  or  Virgm 
For  tuna,  the  other  of  Fors  Fortuna.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  6, 
bG9,seqq — Keigktley,adloc  — Id  ,  Mythology,  p.  202, 
633.) 

For  ton  at.*  Insults,  islands  lying  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  deriving  their  name  from  their  re- 
markable beauty,  and  the  abundance  of  all  things  de- 
sirable which  they  were  supposed  to  contain.  Their 
|  climate  was  one  continual  spring,  their  soil  was  covered 
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with  eternal  verdure,  end  bloomed  with  the  richest 
flower*;  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured 
forth  spontaneously  in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  le- 
gend of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Western  Ocean 
may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands.  (Kid!  Elysium.) — Many  at  the  preeeut 
day  regard  tho  Fortunate  Islanda  of  antiquity  as  geo- 
graphical realities.  Some  make  them  identical  with 
the  Canaries,  and  this  opinion  is  grounded  upon  the 
situation  and  temperature  of  those  islands,  and  the  de- 
licious fruits  which  they  produce.  (Ptin.,  6,  33. — 
Dud.  Sic,  6,  19.) 

Foaon  Komanvm,  Vetua  vol  Magnum,  a  large  open 
apace  between  the  Cspitoliue  and  Palatine  Hills,  called 
until  lately  Campo  Vaccine,  or  the  Cow-held,  or  mar- 
ket. The  Italians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed  of 
so  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the  place  ita 
ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Roman um.  It  is  now 
a  mere  open  apace,  strewed  for  the  moat  part  with 
ruins.  It  is  collected  from  Livy  (1,  12)  and  Dio- 
nyaius  of  Halieeroaaeua  (3,  66),  that  the  Forum  was 
situate  between  the  Cspitoline  and  Palatine  Hills  ;  and 
from  Vitruviua  we  learn  that  its  shape  was  that  of  a 
rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  by 
one  third.  From  these  data,  which  agree  with  other 
incidental  circumstances,  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  forum  were  formed  by 
the  arch  of  Severoa  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
Fabian  arch,  at  the  termination  of  the  Via  Sacra; 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine ;  and  that  of  the  Ctnuolazxone,  below  the  Capi- 
tol. Here  the  assemblies  of  the  people  used  general- 
ly to  be  held,  and  here  also  justice  waa  administered, 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  was  formed  by 
Romulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes,  shops,  and 
buildings  by  Tsrquinius  Priscue.  (lav.,  1 , 35. — Dion. 
Hal.,  3,  67.)    Around  the  Forum  were>  built  spacious 


III.  Auretii,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  MonlaJta  (Cu.** 
Cat.,  1, 9.)—  IV.  Clsudti,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Ono- 
lo.—V.  Cornelii,  another,  now  ima/«,  in  the  Pope'e 
dominions.  (Pliny,  8,  16.— Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1% 
b.)—\l,  Doniitu,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Frontignan, 
in  Languedoc. — VII-  Ftaminn,  a  town  of  Umbna, 
now  San  Giovane.  (P/in.,  3,  14  .)—  VIII.  Gsllorum, 
a  town  of  Gallia  Togata,  now  Caatel  Franco,  in  the 
Botognese.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  30.)— IX.  Julu 
a  town  of  Venetia,  called  Fur ajultcnnt  urbt,  now  Fri- 
uli. — X.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Frejna,  in  Provence.    (Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  17.) 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  along  the  Visurgia  or  VVeaer.  TJjey  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Cheruaci  when  tbe  I^angobard:  conquered 
the  latter  people.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cheruaci.  (Maimer I,  Geogr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  176,  308  ) 

Fossa,  I.  tbe  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  called  also  Tephros.  (Ptin.,  3,  6>— IX 
Druai,  a  canal  eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drusus 
from  the  Rhine  to  tbe  YsseL  (Vid.  Drusus,  I.) — III. 
Philistine,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  now  the  Pa 

Crande.  It  is  spoken  of  aa  a  very  considerable  canal, 
aving  aeven  arms  or  cuta,  called  Sept  cm  Mono,  or 
F assume*  Philisttna  These  were  drawn  off  from  it 
to  the  sea.  The  works  in  question  were  undertaken 
by  the  Tuscans,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  tbe  marshy 
grounds  about  Hadna.  Mazocrhi  sees  in  the  term 
PhUutintt  traces  of  a  reference  to  Phoenicia.  (Ma- 
zoeck.,  Dusert.  Carton.,  vol.  3,  diss.  1,  diatr 
telle  Mart.) 

FossioNts  Phius-tina.    Vid.  Fossa,  III. 
Faanci,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes, 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  tbe  second  century  of  our  era.    As  the  Franks 
are  first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philosophic 
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halls,  called  Basilica,  where  courts  of  justice  might  and  pacific  Antonine,  Mannert  concludes  that  their 


ait,  and  other  public  business  be  transscted.  The 
present  surface  of  the  Forum  ia  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  Us  ancient  level. — There  was  only  ooe  For- 
um under  the  republic ;C<ssar  added  another;  Au- 
gustus a  third  ;  a  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitian,  and 
finished  by  Nerva,  after  whom  it  was  named.  But  the 
most  splendid  waa  that  of  Trajan,  adorned  with  the 
spoils  lie  had  taken  in  war.  Besides  these,  there  were 
various  /era  or  places  where  commodities  were  sold. 

Foaon,  a  name  given  iu  Roman  geography  to  many 
places  where  there  was  either  a  public  market,  or 
where  the  prator  held  bis  court  (Forum  site  Conrcn- 
UtJ ) ;  of  these  the  most  important  were  :  I.  Forum, 
a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Aricia,  and  aiiteen  from  Tree  Ta- 
bemc.  It  in  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  tbe  account  of 
his  journey  to  Rome  (Acta,  38,  16),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  second  resting-place  in  hia  jour- 
ney to  Brundisivm.  Holsteniua  and  Corradini  agree 
in  filing  the  position  of  Forum  Appii  at  Caaarilla  d* 
Santa  Mtria.  But  D'Anville,  from  an  exact  compu- 
tation of  distances  and  relative  positions,  inclines  to 
place  it  at  Borgo  Lungo,  near  Treponti,  on  the  present 
road  (Anal.  Geogr.  it  C Italic,  p.  186) ;  end  he  would 
seem  to  be  correct,  especially  aa  it  appears  clear  from 
Horace,  that  hero  it  waa  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  which  waa 
called  Decennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 
(Proeop.,  Rer.  Got.,  1,  2.)  Vestiges  of  this  canal 
may  still  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Borgo  Lungo.  It 
must  be  observed,  too,  that  the  name  of  this  modern 
place  agrees  very  well  with  the  ides  which  Horace 
gives  us  of  Forum  Appii.  —  II.  Allieni,  s  town  of 
Gallia  Cisalpine,  mentioned  by  Tacitua  (Hut.,  3,  6). 
Cluvenus  conceives,  with  considerable  probability, 
that  this  ancient  town  occupied  the  preaent  aite  of 
Fcrrara,  that  modern  name  being  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Forum  Allieni,  contracted  to  Forum  Arni.— 
528 


confederation  waa  not  tbe  reault  of  hostile  aggression 
from  Rome,  but  of  internsl  wars ;  and  these  wars  he 
coi  ceives  to  have  been  chiefly  of  self-defence  against 
the  Saxon  confederation,  which,  occupying  the  north 
of  Germany,  sought  to  extend  itself  westward  to  the 
Rhine.  Tbe  Germans  lying  between  the  Saxons  end 
that  river  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  order  to  re- 
sist their  northen  invaders,  and  did  so  successfully 
under  iheir  new  name  of  Franks.  (Getxhekte  der  aU 
ten  Deutachen,  beaondera  der  Franken,  p.  79,  aeaa.) 
Varioua  etymologies  nave  been  assigned  to  this  ap- 
pellation :  some  deduce  it  from  the  German  U 


frank,  meaning  "  free,"  and  indicating  a  race  of  Free- 
men ;  others  from  the  francitca,  a  favourite  weapon 
of  this  people;  but  Luden,  in  hia  Gcschichte  dts  Tent' 
scken  Volket  (Got ha,  1826-30),  derives  tbe  name  from 
the  word  urrangen,  atill  used  in  Lower  Saxony  lot 
"  to  fight"  or  '•  brawl"  (compare  the  English  "  wran- 
gle"); whence  the  epithet  might  mean  quarrelsome, 
or,  perhaps,  bold  warriors.  The  Franks  soon  became 
powerful  enough  to  set  on  the  offensive,  and,  crossing 
the  Rhine  to  meet  other  foes,  they  spread  their  de- 
vastations from  the  banks  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they  stopped  by  these  moun- 
tain*. Spain,  in  turn,  waa  overrun;  and,  when  tha 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plun- 
der, the  Franks  seized  on  some  vessels  and  transported 
themselves  into  Mauritania.  Tbey  were  afterward 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  arms,  and  from  the 
reign  of  Probua  (A.D.  377)  to  thai  of  H ©norms,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  occasional  irrup- 
tions. They  obtained  a  permanent  fooling  in  Gaul 
during  tbe  laat  yean*  of  the  reign  of  Honoriua.  About 
the  year  600,  Clovis,  or  Chlodwjg  (his  proper  Teutonic 
name),  by  reducing  the  several  Frank  principalities  un- 
der hia  own  sceptre,  and  conquering  the  last  remnant 
of  tbe  western  Roman  empire  in  Gaul,  is  held  to  have 
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by  no  means  commensurate  with  I  as  the  allies  of  Rome  before  the  invasion  of  Hannibal 
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sadern  France,  consisting  of  merely  the  northern  Ger 
eu  prosriDces  on  probably  bolh  banks  of  ibe  Rhine, 
ef  the  fsasot  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  ao 
ir.-jca  of  France  as  lies  north  of  the  Loire,  with  the 
ticniwn  of  Brittany,  where  large  bodies  of  Britons, 
■aaeked  from  thear  insular  home  by  the  Saoone,  had 
?<u  :>,.sbed  lb*  ;nsel  vra.  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Of  the  southern  half  of  France,  the  hu- 
es :>tn.  situaLed  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  was  in- 

_  iom  of  Spain ;  while  the 
to  the  ea*t  of  thai  river  were  held,  together 
mak  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  by  the  Burgundians. 

attacked  both.  Against  the  Burguodiane  he 
or  nocbiog,  but  be  was  more  successful 
against  taeir  western  neighbours.  Assisted  by  the 
hatred  wnicn  the  Catholic  natives  entertained  towards 
chnr  Aran  master,  be,  before  his  death,  reduced  the 
Vis^othic  dominions  in- Gaul  to  the  single  province 
oi  Langucdoc,  incorporating  all  the  rest  in  his  Frank 
re^m.  His  sons  and  grandsons,  in  time,  not  only  sub- 
cjta  Burgundy,  but  brought  many  German  states,  as 
tite  TWingiana,  AUemana,  and  Bavanana,  into  com- 
y.f*  feudal  subjection.  (Foreign  (Quarterly  Review, 
.No  13,  p.  160,  scof  ) 

FatosuusE,  a  city  of  Laliutn,  situate  near  the  Liris, 
anc  c  bne  to  the  Via  Latina,  as  appears  from  the  men- 
•  oa  of  a  station  called  Fregellanum  in  the  Itineraries 
describe  that  route  Fregellss  is  stated  by  Stra- 
>;tX38j  to  have  been  once  a  place  of  aomo  conse- 
evnee.  and  (he  capital  of  a  considerable  district.  It 
via  takec  by  the  Romans  A.U  C.  427.  After  suffer* 
■g  from  Pyrrhoa,  and  subsequently  from  Hannibal, 
tfcf  puce  attained  to  no  considerable  a  degree  of  im- 
and  prosperity  as  to  suppose  that  it  could 
even  with  Rome  ;  its  inhabitants  revolted, 
noes  peculiarly  offensive 
U-i  Uit  Roman*.  I>  Optmms  was  ordered  to  reduce 
ihefregeiiani.  Their  town  was  immediately  besieged, 
and.  after  a  rigorous  resistance,  was  taken  through 
lb?  treachery  of  Numitorius  Pullus,  one  of  their  own 
rcoeos.  whose  name  baa  been  handed  down  to  ua 
by  Cicero.  (0c  Fta,  5,  33. — Pkil.,  3,  6.)  Fregel- 
bb  was  oo  this  occasion  destroyed,  the  discontented 
i^r  or  the  allies  of  Rome  at  that  period  probably  ren- 
ifr  og  such  severe  measures  necessary.  (Lxv  ,  Epit  , 
tL  —  Rhtt.  ad  Her.,  4,  9.  —  Veil.  Patere,  2,  6  — 
Yt>  Mix.,  %,  8.)  In  Strabo'e  lima  the  eonditioo  of 
tan  ejty  was  Utile  belter  than  that  of  a  village,  to 
wjsseb  toe  neighbouring  population  resorted  at  certain 
per**:*  for  religious  purposes.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Caawiui,  are  to  be  seen  at  Ceperano,  a  small  town 
as  the  right  of  the  Ganghano.  (Ilal.  Ant.,\o\.  1,  p. 
MM  —Compare  Hoist  ad  Step*.  By*.,  p.  330,  and 
vol-  3,  p.  474.)  A  more  modern  writer, 
cient  site  at  S.  Gtomtnm  /atari- 
three  miles  farther  down  the.  river.  (Pas- 
ftasr  Caryra,  Citttx  del  Laxio,  vol.  1 . — RomajteUi,  vol. 
I  a  SeO.^Croaser's  Annent  Judy,  vol.  3,  p.  111.) 

Fsasrr abti.  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
east  ot  Samnium  and  northwest  of  Apulia,  who  re- 
ceived thesr  name  from  the  river  Frento,  now  Fortort, 
•iw-s  nma  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  country, 
sad  setts  mto  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  islands  of  Oio- 
»££•-      Tim  Frentaoi  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
existence,  independent  of  the  Sarn- 
r,  though  we  are  assured  that  they  de- 
taeir  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous 
race   (8ir«ee,  341.)  Their  history,  in  other  respects, 
t**.-«  a  ciov:  resemblance  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
te       the  Veslini.  Pclifr.ni,  and  Marrucini.  Together 
the  Frentaoi,  as  Livy  reports,  voluntarily 
to  the  Romans,  and  sent  deputies  to  obtain 
from  that  power,  which  was  readily  granted. 
(Lot,  t,  46.)    We  find  the  Frentani  also  numbered 

nd  Veetini,  b,  Polybma, 


(3,.  34).  From  Plutarch  we  learn,  that  they  distin 
guiahed  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhua  (Fie. 
Pyrrk. — Compare  Florut,  1,  18),  and  it  appears  that 
they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Appian  is  too 
only  author  who  haa  particularly  mentioned  the  Fren- 
taoi, aa  having  joined  the  coalition  of  the  petty  states 
of  central  Italy  against  Rome  (Ci»  Belt.,  I,  39).  bat 
even  without  the  authority  of  this  writer  we  could  not 
doubt  that  this  people  would  unite  in  support  of  the 
common  cause  with  the  surrounding  states,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  consanguinity  and  other  political 
ties.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent 
of  territory,  we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of 
the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Atemus  and  Tifemus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Marrucini  to  the  north,  and  from 
Apulia  to  the  south.  {Mela,  2,4. — Phn^S,  ll,*cve.— » 
Ptal .,  p.  66. )  Though  it  extended  also  into  the  interior 
towards  Samnium,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned,  the  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  appear  to  have  been  situated  oa 
the  coast.    (Cramer1*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  264, 

F^aisii,  s  people  of  Germany,  having  for  their  bound- 
aries the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  the  Amisia  or  £mi  on  the  east, 
and  the  Vechta  or  Veeht  on  the  south  They  occu- 
pied, consequently,  what  answers  at  the  present  day 
to  WeMt  Frusland,  Groningen,  and  the  northern  angle 
of  Ober-Ytsel,  together  with  the  islands  which  lie 
partly  to  the  north  in  the  ocean,  and  partly  to  the  east- 
ern mouth  of  the  Rhine.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  (Ann^ 
1 ,  60. — lb.,  4,  73,  dec.)  name  this  people  Frisii ;  Ptol> 
emy  snd  Dio  Cassius,  tpiootoi  and  ♦omomm  (Ptcl.,  3, 
U .— Jho  Cast.,  64. 33) ;  but  by  later  writers  they  art 
styled  <fr<w<T<Toi'f f  (Prpcop  ,  4,  20).  Fntiones  (Chronic. 
Mintiac.,  797),  Fnsones  (Paul.  Watnefr.,d*  GesL 
Longob.,  6,  37),  dec.  From  a  very  early  period  the 
Frisii  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans.  Drusus  not  only  marched  unimpeded  through 
their  territory  and  entered  their  harbour  with  his  fleet, 
but  also  received  from  them  the  moat  active  assistance, 
not  as  from  a  conquered  people,  but  allies.  They  sided 
also  Germanicus.  Their  enmity  to  the  Cberusci  would 
seem  to  hsve  been  the  real  motive  of  their  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
they  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  alliance  which 
the  ratter  had  formed  with  them,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  conquering  arms.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol  3, 
p  278.) 

FbontInus,  Six.  Jul  ,  a  Latin  writer,  bora  of  • 
plebeian  family  (Poleni,  Vit.  Promt.,  1,  seef-X  bat  who 
attained,  by  his  integrity,  valour,  and  intelligence,  te 
est  offices  of  the  state.    In  A  J).  79 


of  the  highest 
he  was  prsMor,  but  abdicated  this  office  to  please  Do- 
mitian,  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  dignity  of  consul, 
with  which  he  himself  was  already  invested.  (Com- 

Pira  Tacuus.  Hiti.,  4,  39.  —  Suctoniw,  Deatil.,  1.) 
ive  years  after  Frontinus  obtained  the  command  of 
Britain,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
Silures;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
been  consul  in  A.D.  74,  though  the  Fesri  Caw* alar r«, 
which  are  not,  however,  very  complete  as  regards  the 
conrultM  Mufiecti,  make  no  mention  of  him.  He  ac- 
complished the  object  of  his  mission,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Agricols,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Tscitus,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Under 
Nerva  he  received  the  consulship  a  second  time,  A.D. 
97,  and  was  appointed  the  same  year  Cwraler  Aqua- 
ram,  or  general  superintendent  of  the  waters  and 
aqueducts  of  the  capital,  and  in  this  capacity  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct.  He  died  about  A.D.  106,  and  filled,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  office  of  augur,  in 
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he  was  succeeded  by  Pliny.  Frontinos  WTOte  a  work 
on  the  Roman  aqueducts,  and  another  on  military 
stratagems.  The  former  of  these,  to  which  the  copy- 
ists of  the  middle  sges  have  given  the  barbarous  title 
of  "  De  &r{u<zductibu&  urbis  Rvma  Commentanus,"  is 
written  in  an  easy  style,  but  without  the  least  elegance. 
It  is  important,  however,  for  archeology,  since  we  find 
tm  it  a  detailed  history  of  those  remarkable  monuments, 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  As  regards  the  title  of  the 
work,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  aquaduetus 
doe*  not  appear  in  the  treatise  itself :  and  an  old  edi- 
tion gives  as  the  superscription,  "  De  Aquis,  quae  in 
Urbem  mfiuumt,  libeuus  mirainlts."  The  other  work, 
entitled  "  StraUgemaitcon  Hbrt  IV.,"  is  partly  of  a 
military  and  partly  of  an  historical  character ;  it  is  a 
mere  compilation,  sometimes  written  with  great  neg- 
ligence, especially  in  the  historical  part.  Still,  even 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  not  with- 
out interest,  since  it  contains  some  particulars  which 
are  not  to  he  found  in  the  other  historians  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  To  Frontinus  are  ascribed  other 
productions,  which  are,  however,  of  a  later  age.  One 
is  entitled  "  De  Re  Agraria,"  or  "  De  Agrorum  Qual- 
ilmU the  others,  "  De  Ltmittbus"  and  "  De  Colo- 
nii*."  The  last  two  are  merely  fragments,  and  their 
authors  lived  after  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  who  are 
mentioned  in  them.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinos  is 
that  of  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1779,  8vo.  (Bohr, 
Geseh.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  671,  teqq.) 

Fbonto,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  born  at  Cirta,  in  Africa, 
of  an  Italian  family.  After  atudying  in  his  own  coun- 
try, be  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician  and  gramma- 
rian. Antoninus  Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
two  adopted  sons  Msrcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  be  gained,  as  is  proved 
by  their  letters.  After  being  consul,  Fronto  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health 
prevented  him  from  filling.  His  learning  and  his  in- 
structive conversation  are  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  the  historian  Appisn,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius, at  an  advanced  age.  {Klugltng,  Suppl.  ad 
Harles.  Notit  Brev.,  p.  320. — Mat,  Comment.  pr<tv., 
6  rv.,  seqq—Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,p.  695  ) 
—Until  of  late  years  we  had  nothing  of  Fronto's  works, 
except  fragments  of  his  treatise  "  De  Differentia  Ver- 
aorum,"  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-called  synonyms. 
But  m  1815,  Angelo  Mai  having  discovered  in  the 
Ambroaian  Library  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  MS.,  on 
which  had  been  originally  written  some  letters  of 
Fronto  to  his  two  pupils,  deciphered  the  text  wherever 
the  writing  was  not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published 
it  with  notes.  It  happened,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
that  Mai,  being  some  years  after  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in  another  palimpsest  vol- 
ante  another  part  of  Fronto's  letters,  with  the  answers 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus.  Both  the  volumes  came 
originally  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Columbanus,  at 
Bobbto,  the  monks  having  written  them  over  with  the 
Acts  of  the  First  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  happened, 
that  one  of  the  volumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and 
the  other  to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new 
edition,  entitled,  "  M  Cornel*  Frvntomi  el  M  Au- 
relit  imperatoris  epistula;  L.  Vert  et  Antonini  Pii 
et  Appuini  epistularum  reliquut :  Fragmenta  Fronto- 
ids  et  Seripta  Grammatica,  8vo,  Rom.,  1833."  These 
letters  are  very  valuable,  as  throwing  additional  light 
on  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  confirming  what  we 
know  of  the  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light  than  he  had  been  viewed  in  before. 
The  affectionate  manner  in  which  both  emperors  con- 
tinue to  address  their  former  preceptor  is  very  touch- 
ing Two  or  three  short  epistles  of  Antoninus 
also  interesting. 
524 


of  Fronto  to  various  friends,  a  few  of  which  arc  i 
Greek.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knotd.,  vol.  10,  p.  496  M 
A  native  of  Emesa,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  It  Rom 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus.  He  taugfat  cl< 
quence  also  at  Athens,  and  was  the  rival  of  the  6r 
Philostrstus.  The  critic  Longinus  was  hit  nephei 
He  wrote  various  works,  of  which  only  a  few  fngmen 
remain.  (Stud .— SchbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  7,  i 
904.) 

FauslMo,  a  city  of  Latiom,  now  Frotinom,  titan 
on  the  river  Cose.    {Strabo,  338.)   This  place  wi 
deprived  by  Rome  of  its  territory  for  bating  incite 
the  Hcmioi  to  war,  A.U.C.  460.    Frontinus  sum* 
among  the  colonies,  and  Feslus  among  the  praJtctwa 

Fbcincs,  a  lake  of  -Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Mm 
now  sometimes  called  Lago  Fueino,  but  more  con 
monly  Lago  di  Celano.  It  is  of  considerable  ertea 
being  not  less  than  forty  miles  in  oireurofereoee  t 
it  was  subject  to  inundation  {Strabo,  341),  Julioi  Ci 
sar,  it  appears,  had  intended  to  find  a  vent  for  m  w 
ten  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Cos.,  44),  bat  this  design  was  i» 
carried  into  execution  till  the  reign  of  Claudia*.  Af:< 
a  continued  labour  of  three  years,  during  which  30,« 
men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  sub 
in  length  wss  earned  through  a  mountain  from  (I 
lake  to  the  river  Liria.  On  its  completion,  the  splei 
did  but  sanguinary  snow  of  a  real  naxmackt*  wss  e 
hibited  on  the  lake  in  the  presence  of  Claudius  at 
Agrippina,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  while  the  in 
rounding  hUls  were  thronged  with  the  population  < 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  reader  will  find  thn 
events  fully  detailed  in  Suetonius  ( Vtt.  Claud.,  91 
Tacitue  (Annal.,  13,  66).  and  Dio  Casriu*  {«,  11 
Hadrian  afterward  is  said  to  have  repaired  this  wa 
of  Claudius.  (ASl.,  Sport ,  VU.  Hadr.)  Conadersh 
remains  of  this  undertaking  of  Claudius  are  tet  to : 
^seen  between  Avczzano  and  Lugo.  (Comslt  fi 
bretti,  Dissert,  de  Emissario  Locus  Pacini-— ft"" 
ntUi,  vol.  3,  p.  194.— Cramer's  Ancient  /to/y, « 
1,  p.  338.) 

FolvU  Guns,  an  illustrious  fstnih/  at  Room,  u 
branches  of  which  were  those  of  Curves,  Nobilw 
Flaccos,  Psstinus,  Maximus,  Centumalus,  dtc 

Folvia,  I.  a  female  of  good  family,  hut  licemwj 
principles.  She  disclosed  to  Cicero  the  details  of  0 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  she  had  learned  frm 
Quintus  Curius.  {SaU.,  Cat.,  c.  S3 )—  H  A  boN 
ambitious  woman,  at  first  the  wife  of  Clodim  the  tu 
bulent  tribune,  snd,  after  his  death,  of  Marcus  An'1 
nius  the  triumvir.  She  first  came  into  notice  on  it 
assassination  of  Clodius,  when,  having  caused  d 
corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  vestibule  of  her  dwell"1! 
ana  having  assembled  the  populace,  ebe  caused,  t 
her  tears  and  language,  a  violent  sedition.  So" 
years  after  this,  on  having  become  the  spouse  of  A) 
tony,  she  took  an  active  part  in  the  proscription*  < 
her  husband,  and  is  said  to  have  even  sacrificed  to  »' 
own  vengeance  several  individuals  who  had  given  fa' 
offence.  After  the  head  of  Cicero  was  broopht 
Antony,  she  took  it  on  her  knees,  broke  forth  u> 
cowardly  insult  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  u 
then,  with  fiendish  malice,  pierced  the  tongue  w. 
her  golden  bodkin.  Having  been  left  at  Rome  bt  A 
tony  during  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Catsnw.  ** 
became  ail  powerful  in  that  city,  named  the  pr*'° 
at  her  own  pleasure,  sold  the  government  of  the  pro 
inces,  and  even  decreed  a  triumph  to  Lucius,  tl 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  no  clsim  whstever  to  on 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  h»i  f*» 
ed  into  the  East  to  regulate  affairs  in  that  qu**< 
Fulvia,  irritated  by  his  intercourse  with  Cleopitri. ,  ti 
ed  to  induce  Octavius  to  tske  up  arms  against  h'l 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  she  took  them  up  sfsw*t  U 
Uvius  himself,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother-m-w 
Lucius,  who  now  professed  open  opposition  to  foe  '« 
gal  power  of  the  Triumvirate.   After  very  boid  ai 
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spirited  efforts,  however,  on  her  part,  she  wis  besieged 
wiih  her  brother- in- law  at  Perusia,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  power  of  Octavtus.  Fulvia,  after 
tms,  retired  to  Greece,  and  rejoined  her  husband,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  him.  She  died  at  Sicyoo, 
A  U  G.  712,  through  chagrtu  and  wounded  pride,  aa 
waa  believed,  at  her  husband's  attachment  to  Cleo- 
patra. (  Veil.  2We.,  2,  74.—  Plut.,  Vit.  Ant.— Id., 
Vu.  Cat.) 

Fulvics,  I.  L.  Curvus,  was  consul  A.U.C.  432, 
B.C.  320,  and  aix  years  after  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  dictator  L.  iEmiliua.    (Lit  ,  8,  38.— Id.,  9,  21  ) 
— II.  M.  Curvus  Petrous,  waacooaul  in  place  of  T. 
Ifmucius,  A.U.C.  449,  B.C.  306.    He  took  the  city 
of  Jiovunum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sammies.  (Lie., 
9.  44.) — III.  Cn.  Petinus,  was  consul  A.U.C.  454, 
B.C.  300.    He  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Sammies  near  Bovianum,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph. 
Three  years  after  he  carried  on  aucoesaful  operations 
in  Etruria  in  quality  of  proprator.    (1*9.,  9,  44. — Id., 
16,  91.)— IV.  S.  Pajlinoe  Nobilior,  was  consul  A.U.C. 
499,  B.C  256,  along  with  vEmtliua  Paulua  Lepidus. 
Tht»c  two  commanders  sailed  for  Africa  after  the 
overthrow  of  Regtilns  by  the  Carthaginians,  gained  a 
naval  victory,  compelled  the  foe  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Clypea,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty  from  the 
Carthaginian  tern  tones.    They  were  shipwrecked, 
however,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  of  200  vessels 
only  80  were  saved. — V.  Q.  Flaoeus,  was  consul 
A  U  G.  617,  53",  542.  and  545  (B.C.  237,  224,  212, 
and  209  )    He  ddeated  Hauno  near  Bovianum,  and 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  surrendered  to  him  after 
the  lapse  of  a  year.    The  conquered  were  treated  with 
great  croelty.    (Via!.  Capua.)    Some  time  subsequent 
to  this,  he  marched  agnnst  the  Hirpini,  Lncanisns, 
and  other  nations  of  Italy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  severi- 
t.ea  inflicted  on  Capua,  surrendered  to  him  the  garri- 
sons which  bad  been  placed  in  their  cities  by  Hannibal. 
(Levy,  23,  21.— Id.,  24,  29  —  Id.,  25,  2  )— VI.  M. 
Nobilior,  waa  prelor  in  Spain  A.U.C.  588,  B.C.  196, 
and  earned  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Tague,  making  him- 
self master  also  of  Toletum  (ToUdo),  up  to  that  period 
dec  f  lOtl  impregnable.   Having  obtained  the  consulship, 
A.U.C.  565,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece, 
dunng  which  he  look  Ambracia,  traversed  Epirua  as 
conqueror,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  island  of 
Cephallenia.    Two  years  sfter  this  he  was  accused 
before  the  senate  of  having  maltreated  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  but  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
received  the  honour  of  a  tnumph.    In  the  year  573 
he  waa  elected  censor  along  with  /Emilius  Lepidus, 
his  hater  foe.    Apprehending  injury  to  the  state  from 
their  known  enmity,  the  leading  men  of  the  aenate  ad- 
jured both  individuals  to  lay  aside  their  differences  for 
the  good  of  their  country.    A  reconciliation  accord- 
ingly took  place,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  these 
friendly  feelings  during  the  rest  of  their  joint  magis- 
tracy.   Fulvius  raised  many  public  structures,  a  basil- 
ica, a  forum,  dec.    He  also  constructed  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    (Lit.,  33.  42  —  Id  ,  35,  7  —  Id., 
20.  22,  Ac.)— VII.  Q.  Flaccus,  was  pnetor  A.U.C. 
673.  B.C.  181.    He  took,  in  this  capacity,  the  city  of 
Urbtcua  tu  Farther  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Celuberi 
in  the  battle  of  Ebura,  killing  in  this  and  in  another 
encounter  35,000  men.    On  hie  return  to  Rome  he 
received  a  triumph,  and  in  the  same  year  (576)  the 
consulship.    In  A.U.C.  580  he  waa  elected  censor 
along  with  Posthumius  Albinus.    These  two  censors 
were  the  first  that  paved  the  streets  of  Rome,  B.C. 
174.    The  next  year  he  built  a  temple  to  Fortune, 
and,  to  adorn  it,  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  mar- 
ble Ules  from  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno  in 
Lower  Italy.    (Vid.  Lacioium.)   The  aenate  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  these.    The  popular  account 
made  him  to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  for  this  act 
(Lh».,  39,66  el  40—ld.,  40, 16.— Veil. 


Pattrc,  1, 10.)— VIII.  M.  Flaccus,  was  consul  A.U.C. 
629,  B.C.  125.  He  seconded  the  projects  of  Tibe 
riua  Gracchus  to  obtain  for  the  elates  of  Italy  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Being  afterward  sent  agsinst 
the  Gauls,  he  defeated  them,  and  obtained  a  triumph. 
Four  years  subsequently  he  became  involved  in  the 
scditioua  movements  of  the  Gracchi  relative  to  the 
agrarian  law,  and  perished  in  an  affray  which  arose. 
( Vtd.  Gracchus.) 

Fundanus,  a  lake  near  Fundi  tn  Italy,  which  dis- 
cbarges itaelf  into  the  Mediterranean.  ( Tacit.,  Hut., 
3,  69.)  According  to  Pliny,  the  I<acus  Fundanus  was 
originally  called  Amyclanua,  from  the  city  of  A  my  c  la 
in  its  vicinity.    (P/tn  ,  14,  6.) 

Fundi,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  tho  Appian  Way,  near 
the  Lfcus  Fundanus,  and  not  far  from  Caieta.  It  la 
now  Fondi.  The  first  mention  of  this  plsce  in  history 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war,  A.U.C.  417,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  voting,  it  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  for  having  allowed  a 
free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their  march  into 
Campania.  (Lit.,  8,  14.)  Not  long  sfter,  however, 
the  Fundani  incurred  the  displeaaure  of  the  senate  for 
having  secretly  aided  the  city  of  Privernum  in  a  hostile 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  but,  by  a  timely 
submission,  they  escaped  the  threatened  vengeance 
Fundi  received  the  right  of  voting  A.U.C.  664,  and 
its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  iEmilian  tribe.  (Lie.,* 
38,  36.)  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  veler- 
sn  soldiers  of  Augustus.  Horace's  description  of  the 
ridiculous  importance  assumed  by  the  prsstor  of  Fundi 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  most  readers.  (Sat.,  1, 
6,  34,  seqq. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  122.) 

Fuaia  Ltx,  de  Teetamtntu,  by  C.  Furiue  the  tri- 
bune. It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  aa  a  legacy 
more  than  a  thousand  at  tea,  and  that  he  who  took 
more  should  pay  fourfold.  By  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  one  might  leave  what  legaciea  he  pleased. 
(Cic,  Verr.,  1,42  ) 

Fu  a\/n,  the  Furies,  called  also  Dirct  and  Eument- 
de*.  These  goddesses  are  frequently  named  by  Homer, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  their  origin.  In  the  Theogony, 
they  spring  from  the  blood  of  Uranus,  when  mutilated 
by  bis  son  Saturn,  whose  own  children  they  are  ac- 
cording to  Empedocles ;  while  yEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles call  them  the  children  of  Night.  (Mich..  Eu- 
men.,  817,  413— Sop*...  (Ed.  Col.,  40,  106.)  The 
Orphic  Hymns  assign  them  the  rulers  of  Erebus  for 
parents.  (Hymn.,  70.)  In  the  time  of  the  Alesandie- 
an  writers,  the  Furica,  like,  the  Fates,  were  three  in 
number,  and  were  named  Alecto  (Unceasing),  Meg»- 
ra  (En tier  or  Denier),  andTisiphone  (Blood-avenger). 
The  Furies  were  worshipped  st  Athens  as  the  revered 
(atftvai)  goddesses ;  and  at  Sicyon  as  the  kind  (Ev- 
fuvtiec)  deities.  It  is  generally  thought  that  both  of 
these  appellations  were  propitiatory  ones,  and  meant 
to  appease.  M tiller,  however,  ia  of  opinion,  that  the 
term  Eumenides,  as  applied  to  the  Furies,  is  connect- 
ed with  old  religious  ideas,  according  to  which,  death 
and  rum,  as  well  as  lile  and  welfare,  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  one  and  the  same  source.  (MiiUer,  Eu- 
menid.,  p.  204.) — The  external  representation  of  these 
goddesses,  in  the  play  of  iEschylus  celled  after  them,  is 
founded  entirely  on  the  fearful  aspect  of  their  ideal  na- 
ture. In  tbair  exterior  configuration  the  poet  seem*  to 
have  drawn  a  good  deal  on  hia  own  invention  ;  for  the 
earlier  bards  had  no  definite  image  of  these  goddesses 
before  their  eyes ;  and  though  there  were  in  their  temple 
at  Athens  old  carved  images  of  the  Semite;,  still  their 
figure  could  not  be  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes. 
From  the  Gorgons  ^Eschylus  borrowed  the  snaky  hair 
of  the  Furies.  He  took,  no  doubt,  from  these  also 
the  pendent  tongue,  red  with  the  lapped  gore,  and 
the  grinning  month,  which  regularly  characterizes  the 
Gorgon  bead  in  ancient  works  of  art.  The  long  pen- 
dant tongue,  moreover,  is  most  likely  the  main  type 
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vf  which  their  resemblance  to  hound*  «u  expressed. 
[Mailer,  Eumcmd.,  p.  310,  #cy.)  According  to  the 
aioro  common  mode  of  delineating  the  Furies,  they 
■re  represented  as  brandishing  each  a  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  scourge  of  snake*  in  the  other.— For  some 
remarfci  on  the  term  Ertrmyes,  consult  that  article. 
[KngktUf*  Mythology,  p.  196  ) 

Fcafi,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Mcdullia  in 
Latium,  and  came  to  aettle  at  Rome  under  Romu- 
lus, arid  was  admitted  among  the  patricians.  Camil- 
,us  was  of  this  family,  and  it  was  he  who  first  raised 
it  to  distinction.  (Plmt.,  Vit.  Camtil.) 

FvatNA,  an  early  Latin  goddess,  whose  name,  in  the 
lime  of  Varro,  was  hardly  known  to  a  few.  ( Varro, 
L.  L ,  6,  3  )  There  was  a  sacred  grove  of  this  god- 
dess beyond  the  Tiber  (in  which  Caius  Gracchus  was 
slain),  and  this,  with  the  similitude  of  the  name,  led 
Cicero  and  others  to  identify  Furina  with  the  Fories. 
(Cse.,  AT.  D.,  8,  18  —Plat.,  Vtt.  C.  Graeeh  ,  c.  17. 
—Marfan,  it  Napt,  2,  40  .)  The  Funnalia  were 
celebrated  on  the  35th  July.  {Kcigktlry's  Mythology, 
p.  640,  tea .) 

Fuafcs,  M.  Bibaculus,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cremona, 
who  wrote  Minals  in  Iambic  verse.  (Qutnttl ,  10,  1, 
96.)  Horace  ridicules  him  as  a  turgid  and  bombastic 
writer.   (Sat.,  2,  5,  39,  ttqq.) 

Foscvs,  AbistIus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  conspic- 
uous for  integrity  as  for  learning  and  abilitiea.  The 
poet  addressed  to  him  the  22d  Ode  of  the  First  Book, 
and  also  the  10th  Epistle,  1st  Book. 

Fusia  Lax,  I.  passed  A.U.C.  890,  ordained  that, 
in  the  Comitia  Tribute,  the  different  kinds  of  people 
in  each  tribe  should  vote  separately,  that  thus  Che  sen- 
timents of  each  rank  might  be  known.— II.  Caninia, 
mother,  enacted  A.U.C.  751,  to  cheek  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves;  limiting  this  manumission  to  a 
certain  number,  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount 
•f  slaves  which  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the 
naif ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred,  the  fourth  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred, 
whatever  was  the  number.  (Httneec.,  Antiq.  Rom  , 
1,  7,  l.—BLur,  on  Slavery  among  the  Roman*,  p. 
174.) 

G. 

G^Bj«,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Persia, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pasargada,  on  the 
confines  of  Carmania.  Mannert  makes  it  coincide 
with  the  modern  Darabgkeri.  (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  3, 
p.  630,  $tqq .) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  southwest  of 
Cvreschata.  D'Anville  supposes  it  to  be  the  modern 
Ka.no* ;  Mannert,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  favour  of  the 
modem  Rains,  on  the  river  Kre* ael,  north  of  Samar- 
t$mi.  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  460,  489.)  Gabe  was  one 
of  the  first  places  to  whieh  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
gave  celebrity  in  this  country.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Gabaia  of  Curtius.    (Quint.  Curl.,  8,  4, 1.) 

GabIi,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  Via  Salvia, 
and  not  far  from  Cures.  Its  site  is  now  called  GrotU  ii 
Torri,  or  simply  Torn.  ( Galetti,  Gabio,  antica  citta  ii 
Sabina,  teoperta  mj*  i  ora  Torri,  oovero  le  GrotU  ii  Tor- 
ri, Roma,  4(o,  1757.) — II.  An  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
somewhat  to  the  northwest  of  Tusculum,  and  beyond 
the  little  river  Veresis,  (Strabo,  230.)  which  corre- 
sponds, ss  is  thought,  to  the  modern  COia,  Strabo 
mentions  that  it  waa  on  the  Via  Prasncstina,  and  about 
100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionystus  of  Halicarnaasus 
gives  the  same  distance  (4,  63) ;  and  Appian  places  it 
midway  between  Rome  and  Prssneste.  (Bell.  Cm.,  6, 
33.)  The  Itineraries  reckon  twelve  miles  from  Rome 
to  this  town.  These  data  enabled  Holstenius  and  Fa- 
bretti  to  fix  the  position  of  Gabii  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy at  a  place  called  I'Otteria  id  Pantano;  and  this 
opinion  was  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
i  here  in  17!" 
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ikon,  on  an  estate  of  Prince  Borgbese,  known  by  the 
name  of  Pantano  (lei  GnJJi.  ( Vuconh,  Monumentt 
Gabmt,  Rormi,  1792. — Xibby,  Yiaggw  Antiq.,  vol.  1, 
p.  235.)  Uabii  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  numer- 
ous colonies  (bunded  by  Alba  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  53),  end 
an  obscure  tradition  represented  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Romulus  snd  Remus  were  brought  up.  (Dion. 
Hal.,  I,  84  —  Plut ,  Vit.  Rom.)   The  artful 


n  which  Tarquinius  Superbus  obtained  possession  of 
Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  attempt  by  force  of 
arms/  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy  (1,  58, 
aeqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  4,  53).  The  treschery  of  Sextos 
Tarquinius  did  not  remain  unpunished ;  for,  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  family  from  Rome,  he  fell  at  Gabii, 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny  and  oppression.  (X**.,  1,  60  ) 
According  to  the  some  histonsn,  the  Gauls  received 
their  final  defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city  (6,  49). 
This  place  suffered  so  much  during  the  civil  wars,  that 
it  became  entirely  ruined  and  deserted.  We  learn* 
however,  from  several  monuments  discovered  in  the 
excavations  already  referred  to,  that  Gabii  was  raised 
from  this  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  under  Antoninus 
and  Commodus,  and  that  it  became  a  thriving  town. 
(Viatonti,  Monumtntt  Gabini.)  In  ita  more  flourish- 
ing days,  Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar 
honour  at  Gabii,  snd  the  remains  of  her  temple  are 
ssid  to  be  still  visible  on  the  site  of  that  city.  (A»My, 
Viaggio  Antujuarto,  vol.  1,  p.  336.)  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gabii  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  folding  or  gird- 
ing tho  toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
person  when  in  motion.  In  this  mode  of  wearing 
the  toga,  which  waa  called  the  Cinctu*  Gabtnas,  or 
"Gabine  Cincture,"  the  Isppat  was  thrown  back  over 
the  left  shoulder,  and  brought  round  under  the  right 
arm  to  the  breast;  to  that  it  girded  the  individual, 
snd  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer.  According  to 
Servius  (ad  Virg  in  ,  7, 613),  the  inhabitants  of  Go- 
bit,  while  engaged  in  sacrificing,  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  the  enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  array 
themselves  in  arras,  they  tucked  up  then-  togas  in  this 
manner,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  foe.  Virgil  ( J5w., 
7,  613)  represents  the  Roman  consul  thus  arrayed 
when  he  opens  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus ;  and 
in  this  garb  the  Decii  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
(Cramer^  Ane.  Italy,  vol  8,  p.  50.) 

Gabima,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at  Gabii. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  682  — Kid.  Gabii,  II.) 

GabinTa  Lax,  I.  it  Comitus,  proposed  by  A.  Go- 
binius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  614.  It  required,  that, 
in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates,  the 
votes  should  be  given  by  ballots,  snd  not  rroe  cere. 
(Cie.,it  Leg.,  3,  16.)— II.  Another,  brought  forward 
by  A.  Gabinius  Che  tribune,  A.U.C.  686.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kings, 
governors,  and  states  to  supply  him  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediterranean  Sen, 
and  in  the  maritime  provinces  as  for  as  400  stadia 
from  the  sea.  (Cie.,  pro  Lee;  Man  ,  17. — Dio  Cata., 
36,  7.) — III.  Another,  it  Utara,  by  Aul.  Gabiniue 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  bor- 
rowed upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon  larger.  Thia 
was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  verturam  faeere.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Heineeeius,  Rom.  Ant.,  3,  16, 14,  p.  548,  e<J.  HavbolaL 
GabinIos,  I.  Aulas,  the  suthor  of  what  were  termed, 
from  him,  the  Gabtnian  Laws,  attached  himself  at  first 
to  Sylls,  snd  afterward  to  Pompey.  When  tribune 
of  the  commons,  B.C.  60,  he  proposed  a  law  giving 
Pompey  almost  absolute  control  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  command  of  the 


itself,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing 
pirates.    The  leading  men  in  the  state  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  prevent  the 
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g o  as  one  of  PorrrpeVs  Untenants,  although  the  latter 
einressly  asked  for  Dim  M  such.  Gabiniua  very  prob- 
ably was  recompensed  by  Pompey  in  aome  other  way, 
■nee,  according  to  Cicero,  be  was  ao  needy  at  the 
tune,  and  ao  corrupt  in  principle,  that,  bad  thia  law  not 
been  passed,  he  would  have  turned  pirate  himself. 
Having  obtained  the  consulship,  B.C.  58,  he  took 
part  with  Clodiua  against  Cicero,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  exile  of  the  latter.  The  next  year  be 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  Juda»a,  which 
waa  comprised  in  thia  province,  was  at  that  period  a 
acene  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  rival  claims  of  Hyrca- 
aus  and  Ariatobulua  to  the  throne.  Gabiniua  defeat- 
ed Anetobulue  in  a  great  battle  near  Jerusalem,  and 
then  wrote  home  to  the  senate,  and  claimed  a  thanks- 
giving for  hia  victory.  Thia  was  refused  him,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  return.  Disobeying  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  he  continued  in  command,  and  acted  in 
Uw  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner.  He  even 
hardihood  to  march  into  Egypt,  thus  violating 

the  boundaries 
passing  into  this 

country  was  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  which  he  success- 
fully effected,  after  two  victories  over  bia  rebellioua 
subjects.    The  aenate,  highly  incensed  at  bia  conduct, 
Ordered  him  at  last  to  return  home  and  defend  him- 
self.   Having  ol>cyed  this  mandate,  he  waa  immedi- 
ately accused  of  high  treason.    The  interest  of  Cav 
au and  Pompey,  however,  obtained  his  acquittal.  He 
was  immediately  after  accused  of  extortion,  and  was 
less  successful,  notwithstanding  the  same  powerful 
influence  was  exerted  in  bis  behalf;  and  even  Cicero 
himself,  yielding  to  the  soliciiationa  of  Pompey,  ac- 
tually appeared  as  his  advocate.    Gabiniua  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.    After  an  exile  of 
some  years  he  was  recalled  by  Casar,  and  remained 
thenceforth  attached  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  sent  into 
Ulyricum  with  some  newly  levied-legions,  but  his  amy 
waa  almost  destroyed,  in  several  encounters,  by  the 
barbarians,  and  be  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Saloua,  where  he  died  of  a  malady  brooght  on 
by  chagrin  at  hia  discomfiture.    His  death  happened 
ibout  A.U.C.  707.    (Cic.,  pro  Dim.,  9. — Id,  pro 
Ltg  Man,  17.— Id.,  Phil.,  \*X6.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Pomp 
-Id,  Vu.  Cte.,  dec.)— II.  A  Roman  general  under 
Claudius,  about  A.D.  31,  who  gained  some  successes 
ever  the  Germans. 
Gasincs  Ctncitu.    Vid.  Gabii. 
Gauss  (mm),  GaDis  (is),  and  GadIba,  a  flourishing 
coniaercial  city  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
Aims  of  the  Bet  is,  now  Cadis.    It  was  founded  by 
a  Phoenician  colony  about  1600  B.C.,  according  to 
tome  ,  others,  however,  make  its  foundation  coeval 
•lib  that  of  Uuca,  and  tbia  last  to  have  been  387 
years  before  Carthage.    Its  name  in  Phoenician  was 
Guidir,  and  signified  a  hedge  or  limit,  as  it  waa  thought 
l tut  here  were  the  western  limits  of  the  world.  Thus 
Ptmy  (4. 36)  remarks,  "  Perni  Goddtr,  ita  Punica  lin- 
gua upturn ligwficanit"  and  Sohnua(c.  33),  "  Quam 
Tarn,  a  Rubro  proftcti  mart,  Eryikream,  Pocni  lingua 
«4  GaUtr,  id  est  tepem,  nomnarunt." — The  Greek 
Dsine  is  Vudtipa,  and  hence  we  have  in  Hesychius, 
Tm\upa  ru  xriH$pdyuara,  tomxer.    (Compere  the 
Hebrew  form  Cede  rah,  which  Gcscnius  defines  a 
fUrt  surrounded  iritk  a  \call,  into  which  the  shep- 
herd* drove  their  flocks  by  night,  for  security  against 
*iW  animals.    Consult  also  Gcstntus,  Gesckickte  dtr 
Hdrattdun  Spracke  und  Sckrt/t,  p.  337.)    It  was 
w  >iaie  on  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  only  one 
stadium  wide.  This  island  is  said  to  have  abounded 
«  an  carry  period  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  to  hare 
been  hence  named  Cotinuaa  (Korivovoa),  not  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  land,  however,  as  some  of  the 
ucteat  writers  thought,  but  by  the  Greeks ;  for  the 
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appellation  is  a  Grecian  one.  Near  it  lay  the  sine?! 
island  Erythea,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Juno's  island. 
( Vtd  Erythea.)  Gades  csme  into  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  tbe  first  Punic  wsr,  and  in  tbe  sec- 
ond surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  tbe  Romans 
Prom  Julius  Cesar  it  received  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony ;  and  in  a  later  sge  h  was 
styled  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana.  Hercules,  surnamsd 
Gaditanus,  had  here  a  celebrated  temple.  (P/ta  ,  /. 
c.—Flor.,  3,  17— Lre.,  38,  H  —Justin  ,  44,  5.) 

Gaditanus  Sinus,  now  the  Bay-*/  Cadit. 

Gaditancm  Fbstcai,  now  tbe  &r«t/j  of  Gibraltar. 
(Vid.  Abyla  snd  Celpe.) 

GjktdlIa,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Nomidia, 
and  now  answering  in  some  degree  to  HilfdulgtruL, 
or  the  region  of  locusts.  Its  situation  and  lunits  are* 
not  properly  ascertained,  and,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  the  ^ame.  Isidores  (c.  9)  gives  • 
curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  GaHuli :  "  Gatuli 
Get<r  dtcuntur  /mw,  qui  mgenti  agmrnt  a  lent  mat 
navibus  coitsccndrntrs  loea  Syrthtm  m  Libya  occup*9~ 
erunt  :  tt,  quia  ex  Getis  Ttncrant,  dsrirato  normns 
G<rtuh  cognotmnaH  Hint."  This  statement  is  very 
properly  refuted  by  the  president  Des  Brosaes;  but 
he  himself  assigns  sn  etymology  just  ss  uncertsin, 
uamely,  from  the  Phoenician  term  Geth,  "a  flock,"  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  a  shepherd-race.  (/Tor.* 
4,  13  —  Mela,  1,  4.— Plin.,  5,  1—  Id.,  31,  13,  die.) 

GAina  (vid.  remarka  under  Caiue),  one  of  the  Ro- 
man classical  jurists,  whose  works  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  great  writers  on  law,  such  as  Pspin- 
ian,  Paulos,  and  Ulpian.  Nothing  ia  known  of  tbe 
personal  hiatory  of  Gains  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  he  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Aureltus. 
His  works  were  largely  used  in  tbe  compilation  of 
the  "  Digest"  or  "  Pandects,"  wbicb  cootsin  extracts 
from  bia  writings  under  various  heads.  The  "  Insti- 
tutions" of  Gsius  were  probably  the  earliest  attempt 
io  present  a  sketch  of  the  Romsn  Isw  in  the  form  of 
sn  elementary  text-book.   This  work  continued  in 

feneral  use  till  tbe  compilation  of  the  Institutes  of 
uatinian,  which  were  not  only  mainly  based  on  the 
Institutions  of  Gsius,  but,  like  this  earlier  work,  were 
divided  into  four  books,  with  the  same  general  distri- 
bution of  the  subject-matter  as  that  adopted  by  him. 
The  Institutions  of  Gsius  appear  to  have  been  neg- 
lected after  \he  promulgation  of  Justinian's  compila- 
tion, and  were  finally  lost.  All  that  remained  was 
the  detached  pieces  collected  in  tbe  Digest,  snd  what 
could  be  gathered  from  the  "  Brevierium  Alarici- 
anora,"  as  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  is  sometimes 
celled.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr  discovered  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  tbe  chapter  of  Verona,  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Romsn  Isw,  snd 
which  Savigny,  founding  his  opinion  on  the  specimens 
published  by  Niebuhr,  conjectured  to  be  tbe  Institu- 
tions of  Gains.  This  conjecture  was  soon  fully  con- 
firmed, though  tbe  MS.  has  no  sothor's  name  on  it 
Goschen,  Bekker,  snd  Hollwcg  undertook  to  exam- 
ine and  copy  this  MS.,  sn  edition  of  which  appear- 
ed  at  Berlin  in  1830,  by  the  first  of  these  scholars. 
To  form  some  ides  of  the  labour  necessary  to  deci- 
pher this  MS.,  and  of  tbe  patient  perseverance  of 
ihosc  who  undertook  this  formidable  task,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  Goschen  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Berlin,  Nov.  6th,  1817.  A  second  examination 
of  this  MS.  waa  made  by  Bluhme.  and  a  new  edition 
of  the  Institutions  wss  published  by  Goschen,  st  Ber- 
lin, in  1834,  which  presents  us  with  sn  exact  copy  ol 
the  MS.,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  snd  contains  a  moat 
copious  list  of  sll  the  sbbrevistions  used  by  the  copyist 
of  Gsius. — The  Institutions  of  Gsius  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  that  have  been  made  in  mod- 
ern times  to  our  knowledgi  j  of  the  Roman  law.  Tho 
fourth  book  ia  particularly  useful  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  on  actions  and  the  form,  of  proce- 
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dure.  The  atyle  of  Gaius,  like  that  of  all  the  claeei-  Spain  when  Julias  Vindex,  the  proconsul  of  ('-elite 
cal  Roman  jurists,  ia  perspicuous  and  yet  conciae.  Gaul,  rose  against  Nero.  GaJba  joined  Vindex.  and 
One  of  the  moat  useful  editions  is  that  by  Klenre  Oiho,  governor  of  Luaitania,  followed  hia  example, 
and  Bocking  (Berlin,  1829),  which  contains  the  Inati-  The  assembled  multitudes  aaluted  Galba  as  emperor 
tutions  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  so  arranged  as  to  pre-  and  Augustus ;  but  he  declared  that  be  was  only  act- 
a  parallelism,  and  tofurnish  a  proof,  if  any  yet  J  ingaa  the  lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome, 

in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  tyranny  of 
Nero.  The  praetorian  guards  soon  after,  having  re- 
volted againat  Nero,  proclaimed  Galba,  and  the  senate 
acknowledged  him  aa  emperor.  Galba  hastened 
Spain  to  Rome,  where  be  began  by  calling  to  i 
those  favouritea  of  Nero  who  had  enriched  themselves 
by  proscriptions  and  confiscations,  and  by  the  senseless 
prodigality  of  that  prince  ;  but  it  was  found  that  most 
of  them  had  already  dissipated  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Galba,  or,  rather,  his  confidants  who  governed  him, 
then  proceeded  against  the  purchasers  of  their  property, 
and  confiscations  became  again  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  new  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  great 
parsimony  in  hia  administration,  and  endeavoured  to 
enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  who  had 
been  used  to  the  prodigality  and  license  of  the  previous 
reign.  Being  past  seventy  vears  of  age,  Gaiba,  on 
thia  and  other  accounts,  soon  became  the  object  of 
popular  dislike  and  ridicule,  his  favourites  were  hated, 
and  revolts  against  him  broke  out  in  various  qu 
several  of  which  were  pat  down  and  punished  « 
ly.  Galba  thought  of  strengthening  himself  by  adopt* 
ing  Piao  Licinianus,  a  young  patrician  of  considerable 
personal  merit,  aa  Csrsar  and  his  successor;  upon 
which  Otho,  who  hid  expected  to  be  the  object  of  his 
choice,  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Galba,  unable  to  walk, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  hoping  to  sup- 
press the  mutiny  ;  but,  at  the  appearance  of  Olao'a 
armed  partisans,  his  followers  left  him,  and  even  the 
litter-bearers  threw  the  old  man  down  and  ran  away. 
Some  of  the  legionaries  came  up  and  put  Galba  to  death  ' 
after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months,  counting  from  the 
time  of  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68.  Galba  was  72  years 
old  when  he  was  taken  off.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Otho.  but  only  for  a  short  time,  aa  Vitelhua  SUP*|^ 


were  wanting,  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  ia  the  genuine 
work  of  Gaius.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knuwl.,  vol.  1 1,  p.  34. 
—  Consult  Goschen,  on  the  "  Re*  (Juotuliana"  of 
Gaius.  in  the  Zetftckrtft  fur  Gtsehtchtlteke  Kechtvu- 
tensckaft,  Htrhn,  1815,  and  Hugo,  Lehrbuch  ier 
Gate  A.  dt$  Rom.  Rechlt.) 

Galanthis,  a  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose  sa- 
gacity eaaed  the  Bufferings  of  her  mistress.  When 
Juno  resolved  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelua,  she  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Lucina,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  dwelling  of  Alcmena,  and,  in  the  form  ol  an  aged 
female,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  feet  crossed  and 
fingers  joined.  In  thia  posture  she  uttered  some  ma- 
gical words,  which  served  to  prolong  the  sufferings 
of  Alcmena.  Alcmena  had  already  passed  some  days 
in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  when  G  slant  bis  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Juno  ;  snd  coucluded 
that  the  female,  who  continued  at  the  door  always  in 
the  same  posture,  was  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  Influenced  by  these  suspicions,  Galan- 
this ran  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  she  informed  the  aged  stranger  that 
her  mistress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lucins,  at  these 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcme- 
na was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh  which  Galanthis 
raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect  that  she  bad 
been  deceived.  She  seized  Galanthis  by  the  hair, 
threw  her  on  the  ground,  and  transformed  her  into 
a  weasel.  (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  306.  teqq  )— Thia  whole 
fable  is  connected  with  a  legend  prevalent  among  the 
Thebans,  that,  when  Alcmena  was  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  parturition,  a  weasel  (yaXij)  ran  by  and  terri- 
fied ber  by  its  sudden  appearance,  and  that  the  terror 
thus  excited  eased  her  throes  and  produced  a  happv 
delivery.  {JEltan,  V.  H,  12,  5  )  Hence  the  weasel 
waa  highly  revered  by  the  Thebans,  and  waa  called 
by  them  the  nuree of  Hercules.  (Clem.  Alex  ,  Protr., 
p.  26,  6  ) 

GaUtje,  the  inhabitanta  of  Galatia. 
latia  ) 


(Kid.  Ga- 


ded  him,  and  Vespasian  soon  after  superseded 
lius.    (Suelon.,  Vit  Galb.— Tacit ,  Hut.,  1,4,. 
—Dio  Cass.,  63.  29  — M.,  64,  1,  scqo.) 
Galrnos,  ClaudIus,  a  celebrated  physician,  bom  at 
I  Pergamua  about  131  A.D.    His  father,  an  able  archi- 


Galatsa  and  Galath^ea,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter  tect  and  good  mathematician,  gave  him  a  liberal  edu- 


of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  passionately  loved  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  she  treated  with  dis- 
dain ;  while  Acis,  a  ehepberd  of  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  union,  however,  of  the 
two  lovers  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  Polyphe- 
mus, who  crushed  his  rival  with  a  fragment  of  rock, 
which  he  rolled  on  him  from  an  overhanging  height. 
Galatsea  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and 
as  she  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him 
into  a  stream.  (Ovid,  Mel.,  13,  789  —  Vtrg.,  A?n., 
9.  103.) 

Galatia  or  Galloor^ccia,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphlagonia,  west  of  Pontua, 
and  northeast  of  Phrygia.    ( Fid.  Gallo-Grascia.) 

Galba,  I.  Sergius,  an  orator  anterior  to  Cicero. 
While  holding  the  government  of  Spain,  he  treacher- 
ously murdered  30,000  Lusitsnians.  Having  been 
accused  for  this  by  Cato  the  Censor,  he  was  about  to 
be  condemned,  when  he  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  embracing  before  them  his  two  sons, 
still  quite  young.  This  saved  him.  (Cic.,  Or*/.,  1, 
63  \— II.  Servius  Sulpilius,  a  celebrated  Roman  law- 
yer, father  of  the  emperor.  —  III.  Servius  Sulpittus, 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  a  patrician  family, 
served  with  distinction  in  Germany,  was  afterward 
proconsul,  first  in  Africa,  and  subsequently  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconenais,  in  which  office  he  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  moderation.  He  was  still  in 
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cation.  Hia  anatomical  and  medical  studies  were  com- 
menced under  Salyrus,  a  celebrated  anatomist ;  Stra- 
tonicua,  a  disciple  of  the  Hippocratic  school ;  and  .>Es- 
chrion,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.  After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  travelled  to  Alexandres,  at  that  time 
the  most  famous  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
His  studies  were  so  zealously  and  successfully  pursued, 
that  he  was  publicly  invited  to  return  to  his  native 
country.  At  the  age  of  34  he  settled  himself  st  Rome, 
when  his  celebrity  became  so  great  from  the  success 
of  his  practice,  and  more  espccislly  from  his  great 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  he  quickly  drew  upon  him- 
self the  jealousy  of  all  the  Roman  physicians.  He  be- 
came physician  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliua.  At 
the  solicitation,  also,  of  many  philosophers  and  men  of 
rank,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy  ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  quickly  compelled  him  to 
discontinue  them,  and  eventually  to  leave  Rome  en- 
tirely. Many  particulars  of  hia  life  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings  ;  we  are  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  period  of  his  return  home,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  death.  All  that  we  can  learn  is  merely  that  he 
was  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Soptimius  Severus  — 
Galen  waa  a  most  prolific  writer.  Though  a  portion 
of  his  works  were  tost  by  the  conflagration  of  hta  dwell- 
ing, or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  time,  still 
we  have  the  following  productions  of  hia  surviving  and 
in  print.    1.  Eighty-two  treatises,  the  grnuu 
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well  established.  2.  Eighteen  of  rather 
doubtful  origin.  3  Nineteen  fragments,  more  or  lees 
in  size,  4.  Eighteen  commentaries  on  the 
•  of  Hippocrates —To  these  published  works 
be  added  thirty  or  forty  treatises  or  parts  of  trea- 
ill  exist  in  manuscript  in  the  public  h- 
The  number  of  works  that  are  lost, 
among  which  were  fifty  that  treated  on  medical  subjecta, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. — 
The  instruction  which  Galen  had  received  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  different  sects  of  medical  philosophy,  had 
given  him  an  Acquaintance  with  the  various  errors  of 
each,  and  he  speaks  of  them  at  all  times  in  the  lan- 
guage of  no  measured  contempt.  The  school  which  was 
founded  by  himself  may  justly  merit  the  title  of  Eclec- 
tic, for  iu  doctrines  were  a  mixture  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  of  the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
the  practical  knowledge  of  Hippocrates.  On  many  oc- 
casions he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the  superiority 
of  theory  to  more  empiricism  ;  but  upon  those  matters 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  objects  of  experience,  such 
as  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  confesses  his  ignorance, 
snd  his  inability  to  give  any  plausible  explanation. — 
Among  the  productions  of  Galen  that  are  of  a  philo- 
sophical character,  may  be  enumerated  the  following: 
A  treatise  "On  the  best  Doctrine"  against  Phavorinus  ; 
a  dissertation  "On  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  snd 
Plato ;"  "  a  commentary  on  the  Timaeua  of  Plato," 
and  several  pieces  "  On  Dialectics."  Galen  has  been 
frequently  censured  for  impiety  ;  but  his  Demonstration 
of  Dimiib  Wisdom  from  the  alructure  of  the  human 
body,  m  his  treatise  '•  Oh  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  calum- 
ny— The  following  aketch  of  the  professional  charac- 
ter of  this  celebrated  physicianja  given  by  Dr.  Adams. 
'•  Galen,  to  whom  medicine,  and  every  science  allied 
to  it.  are  under  so  great  obligations,  was  a  man  skilled 
in  sll  philosophy,  a  profound  reasoner,  an  ardent  ad- 
m  rer  of  truth,  a  worthy  member  of  society,  and  a  dis- 
til guished  ornament  of  his  profession.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  hia  own  account,  unambitious  of  fame,  he 
acquired  a  name  which  for  fourteen  centuriea  was  above 
every  other  name  in  his  profesaion,  and  even  now 
stands  pre-eminently  illustrious.  Wc  shall  give  a 
hasty  sketch  of  his  merits  in  the  different  branches  of 
nedical  science  to  which  he  directed  his  attention. 
Wisely  judging  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  human  body  was  an  indispensable  prep- 
aration to  a  knowledge  of  ita  derangements,  he  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  the  study  of  anatomy,  in 
which  his  works  evince  that  be  was  eminently  skilled. 
In  his  Admintstratumes  AnaiomtctL  particularly,  almost 
every  bone  and  process  of  bone,  every  twig  of  nerve, 
every  ramification  of  bloodvessel,  every  vise  us,  mus- 
cle, and  gland,  with  which  modern  anatomists  are  ac- 
,  are  described  by  him  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
wbich  wilt  surprise  those  who  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  Galenical  anatomy-  Vesalius,  indeed,  a 
zealot  for  human  dissection  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  strenuously  attacks  the  accuracy  of 
bts  anatomical  descriptions  ;  and  as  he  waa  constantly 
on  ibe  lookout  for  mistakes,  he  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
sjeceaaful  in  attaining  the  object  of  his  search ;  but, 
id  other  instances,  while  endeavouring  to  set  Galen 
nght,  he  only  goes  wrong  himself.  For  example,  be 
nods  fault  with  Galen  for  saying  that  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  la  lined  by  a  membrane  ,  but  it  is 
now  well  ascertained  that  here  Galen  was  right,  while 
bts  ceneurer  was  wrong.  In  fact,  the  justness  of  Ve- 
salius' strictures  has  been  too  easily  acquiesced  in, 
although  most  of  them  had  been  previously  rebutted 
by  the  teamed  Eustachius. — Galen's  treatise  '  De  usu 
Pmrtmm'  is  replete  with  accurate  anatomical  descrip- 
tions, ingenious  physiological  theory,  and  sound  theolo- 
gy, snd  in  all  these  respects  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  our  Paley's  work  on  natural  theology. 
X  z  x 


Throughout,  as  the  learned  Mr.  Harris  has  well  re- 
marked, he,  in  imitation  of  Aristotle,  inculcates,  with 
irresistible  strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of 
Fnuit  Cause*,  maintaining,  in  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, that  Means  do  not  lead  to  Ends,  but  Enda  to 
Means.  As  to  his  Physiology,  it  is  in  general  found- 
ed upon  care  I  ii  I  dissection,  accurate  experiment,  and 
philosophical  induction;  so  that,  in  most  instances 
where  it  has  been  depstted  from,  subsequent  experi- 
ence lias  shown  the  correctness  of  its  doctrines*  Thus 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  into  nerves  of  sensation 
and  nerves  of  muscular  motion,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves, 
although  clearly  pointed  out  by  him,  and  acquiesced  in 
by  Onbasius,  Theophiloe,  and  Nemesius  among  hia 
countrymen,  and  by  Rhaxea,  Serapion,  Avicenna, 
Aveuzoar,  and  Averrhoes  among  the  Arabians;  nay, 
though  admitted  by  iiia  modern  rival  Vesalius,  were 
overlooked  or  denied  by  subsequent  physiologists,  un- 
til the  doctrine  was  lately  revived  by  an  intelligent  lec- 
turer on  armtomy  in  Ixmdon.  In  the  hands  of  several 
English  and  French  experimentalists,  this  theory  has 
undergone  different  modifications ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  predict,  that,  when  time  has  deprived  it  of  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  modern  hands  upon  toe  ancient  doc- 
trine, will  be  found  to  be  rather  blemishes  than  im- 
provements.. With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  ar- 
teries aud  veins,  Galen's  views  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  very  diatinctly  defined ;  but  has  the  celebrated 
theory  of  Harvey  removed  sll  the  difficulties,  and  clear- 
ed away  all  the  obscurity,  which  hung  over  this  im- 
portant department  of  physiology  1  Let  the  following 
declaration,  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  smong 
the  present  physiologists  of  France,  be  taken  as  a  test 
of  the  degree  of  precision  which  now  prevails  upon  this 
subject :  '  II  n'existe  pas  deux  ouvrages  de  Physiologie, 
deux  traites  de  Medicine,  ou  Is  circulation  soil  decritc 
et  considered  dans  le  merae  maniere.'  (Magendre, 
Jour,  de  Pays.)  At  aU  events,  it  is  dear  that  Galen 
had  the  merit  of  establishing  two  important  facts  re- 
garding the  function  of  the  arteries;  first,  that  they 
contain  blood,  and  not  vapour  or  gas,  as  mentioned  by 
Erasistratus  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the  expansion  or 
diastole  of  the  artery  which  is  the  cause  of  the  influx  of 
the  blood,  and  not  the  influx  of  the  blood  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  artery.  The  former  of 
these  facts  Harvey  himself  does  him  the  justice  of  allow- 
ing that  he  maintained  ;  and  a  late  French  physiologist, 
Dumas,  compliments  him  for  having  held  the  latter  opin- 
ion, although  it  is  at  variance  with  Harvey's  views  re- 
specting the  circulation.  In  bia  work  on  the  Natural 
Faculties  he  has  expressed  fully  his  sentiments  upon  a 
subject  which  is  still  far  from  being  cleared  up ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  very  lately  a  theory  has  been  advanced, 
which  corresponds,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  doctrine 
advocated  by  Galen.  I  allude  to  Dutrochet'a  famous 
theory  of  the  Endosmose  and  Exosmose,  which  powers, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  but  dnierent  names  for  the  Attract- 
ive and  Expulsive  Faculties  of  Galen.— Operative  Sur- 
gery is  the  department  of  his  profession  which  is  least 
indebted  to  him  ;  and  yet  even  here  he  has  left  some, 
monuments  of  bis  boldness  and  ingenuity.  He  has 
described  minutely  an  operation  performed  by  him  upon 
the  chest  of  a  young  man,  by  which  he  perforated  the 
breast-bone,  and  laid  bare  the  heart,  in  order  to  gm 
vent  to  a  collection  of  matter  aeatcd  in  the  thorax. 
The  subject  of  Ulcers  is  handled  by  him  very  scientifi- 
cally in  his  book  De  Methodo  Medendi.  It  is  te  be 
remarked,  that  hia  definitions  and  divisions  of  ulcers 
are  the  same  as  those  adopted  by  one  of  our  best  Eng- 
lish writers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Benjamin  Bell.  His 
ComnuntarU*  on  Hippocrates  sbow  his  acquaintance 
with  Fractures  and  Dislocations. — Of  Hygiene,  or  the 
Art  of  Preserving  Health,  he  treated  at  great  length  in 
a  work  consisting  of  six  books.— His  trestise  De  ft* 
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ultate  Alimentorum  contains  vary  importsnt  observa- 
lions  on  the  nature  of  aliments,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
position of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Dietetics.  It 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  tbe  work  lately  pub- 
lished on  Diet  by  Dr.  Paris.  I  do  not  state  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  whom  I  esteem  to  be  a  very 
judicious  authority,  but  to  intimate  my  opinion  that  we 
have  not  advanced  much  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
branch  since  the  time  of  Galen. — Of  most  diseases 
he  hsa  treated  either  fully  or  cursorily  in  some  part  or 
other  of  his  works,  but  upon  the  whole  he  has  given  no 
comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  practice  of  physic. 
His  most  complete  trestises  are  those  entitled  uc  Cu- 
r at  tone,  ad  Gimuconem,  and  the  Ratio  Curandt. — Tbe 
Materia  Medics  and  Pharmacy  appear  to  have  been  tbe 
objects  of  his  particular  study,  and  both  are  handled  by 
him  in  several  of  his  works.  Though  his  list  of  me- 
dicinal articles,  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Dioscorides,  he  has  de- 
scribed more  animal  and  mineral  substances.  His 
treatise  De  Medicima  secundum  locos  contains  a  copi- 
ous list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  and  that  part 
of  it  on  Compositions  for  tbe  Eyes  might,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  oculists  of 
tbe  present  day.— Of  all  his  works,  none  was  long  so 
much  studied  snd  commented  upon  as  the  one  entitled 
Art  Medic*,  respecting  which  Kiibn  remarks  :  '  Eat 
ia  in  Golem  libria,  quern  grata,  erg*  tantum  virumpos- 
t en  las  (tsttmami  longc  maximu  quem  omncs  schola  ex- 
pltrabant,  quem  mediei  diuma  nocturnaquc  manu  tcr- 
»ahant,  quem  legusc  debebant  ecu  librum  Golem  max- 
ima autkenticum  omnea,  eujuaqm  pvneta  debebant  ex- 
pticare,  tpeeiminia  causa  pi  iua,  quam  Ueenttam  prax- 
co»  medico,  txereendai  eonaequerentur.'  Of  a  treatise 
long  so  celebrated,  and  now  so  little  known,  it  is  scarce- 
ly safe  to  express  an  opinion,  lest  we  should  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  either  reproaching  antiquity  for 
want  of  sense,  or  modem  times  for  want  of  discern- 
ment. At  all  events,  however,  we  msy  venture  to  af- 
firm, that,  if  the  Doctrine  of  the  Temperaments  have 
any  foundation  in  nature,  no  one  hsd  ever  studied  them 
more  attentively,  or  described  them  with  greater  pre- 
cision, then  Gslen  has  done  in  this  treatise. — In  sev- 
eral works  he  gives  an  elaborate  system  of  the  Arteri- 
al Pulses, -which,  as  usual  with  his  doctrines,  was  ta- 
ken up  by  all  subsequent  writers ;  and  abridged  ex- 
positions of  it  may  be  found  in  Philaretus,  Paulus 
jEgineta,  Actuarius,  Rhaxes,  and  Avicenna.  The 
reader  may  find  some  candid  remarks  upon  it  in  Bor- 
den's Physiology,  who,  although  an  advocate  for  a  new 
sve^m,  gives  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  system  of 
Galen.*'— The  best  edition  of  Galen  is  that  of  Kuhn, 
19  vets.  8vo,  Lips.,  1821-1830 
G Meatus,  a  Roman  emperor.  ( Vid.  Maximianus.) 
Galcsos,  I.  now  Goleao,  a  river  of  Calabria,  flow- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Tarcntum.  The  poets  have  cele- 
brated it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
the 'fine  sheep  which  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
rieeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in  the 
stream.  (Martial,  Ep.,2,43\ 4,28  — Friff,  G.,4, 126. 
— Mont.,  OA ,  2,  8,  10.)— II.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  La- 
tinos, killed  as  he  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Trojans  and  Kutulisns,  when  Ascaniua 
had  fcriled  the 'favourite  stag  of  Tyrrhene,  which  was 
the  prelude  of  all  she  enmities  between  the  hostile  na- 
tions.   fVirg.,  Mn.,  7,  635.) 

Gamuka,  a  celebrated  country  of  Palestine,  form- 
ing the  northern  division.  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  3, 3) 
divides  rt  into  Upper -and  Lower,  and  he  states  that 
the  limits  of  Galilee  were,  on  the  south,  Samaris  and 
Scythopolis  to  the  flood  of  .lords n.  It  contained  four 
tribes,  Issachar,  Zebukm,  Nsphthsli,  snd  Asher;  a 
part  also  of  Dan,  and  part  of  Penes,  or  the  country 
beyond  Josdan.  Upper  Galilee  was  mounts inous, 
and  was  called  GaMee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  hea- 
istabltthed  there,  who  were  enabled,  by 
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|  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  to  maintain 
themselves  against  all  invaders.  Slrabo  enumerates 
among  its  inhabitants,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Pbce- 
nicisns.    (Strab.,  760.)    Lower  Galilee,  which  con- 

|  tained  tho  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Asher,  was  adjacent 
to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth.  Gal- 
ilee, according  to  Josephus,  was  very  populoos,  con- 
tained 204  cities  and  towns,  and  paid  200  talents  in 
tribute.  Its  principal  city  was  Ca>sarea  Philippi.  The 
inhabitants  of  GaliUea  were  very  industrious,  snd,  be- 
ing bold  and  intrepid  soldiers,  tbey  bravely  resisted  tho 
nations  s round  them.  The  Jews  of  Judssa  regsrded 
them  with  much  contempt.  Their  language  was  a 
corrupt  and  unpolished  dislect  of  Syriac,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  other  languages.  It  wsa  probably  this  corrupt 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detection  of  Peter  aa  one  of 
Christ's  disciples.  (Mark,  14,  70.)  Our  Saviour 
was  called  a  Galilean  (Matt.,  26,  69),  because  he  was 
brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galihea  ;  and  as  hia 
apostles  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  natives  of  this  prov- 
ince, tbey  also  are  cslled  Galileans  and  "  men  of  Gal- 
ilee." (Acta,  1,  11.)  Thia  country  was  most  hon- 
oured by  our  Saviour's  presence.  To  this  part  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  returned  with  him  from  Egypt ;  hero 
he  lived  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  bap- 
tized by  John;  hither  he  returned  sfter  his  baptism 
and  temptation ;  and  in  this  province  was  his  place  of 
residence  when  he  commenced  his  ministry.  The 
population  being  very  great,  he  had  more  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  here  than  in  any  other  portion  ;  on 
which  account,  probably,  he  made  it  his  principal 
abode.  After  his  resurrection  he  directed  his  apostles 
to  come  to  Galilee  to  converse  with  him.  (Matt., 
28,  7. — Consult,  in  relstion  to  this  country,  the  fol- 
lowing parte  of  Scripture  :  Joak.,  20,  7,  and  21, 32. — 
1  Ktnga,  9,  11.— 2  Kings,  15,  29.— 1  Ckron.,  6,  76. 
—laatoh,  9,  1—  Matt.,  2,  22;  3,  13;  4,  12  — Luke, 
4,  14  —  Jokn,  7,  4\.—Acta,  5,  37.  and  10,  37.) 

Galm,  I.  a  warlike  race  of  antiquity.  (Vtd.  Gal- 
lia ) — II.  A  name  borne  by  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
(Vtd.  Cybele  ) 

Gallia,  an  extensive  and  populous  country  of  En- 
rope,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
north  by  the  Insula  Batarorum  and  part  of  the  Rhe- 
nus  or  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Rhenus  and  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  greatest 
breadth  was  600  English  miles,  but  much  diminished 
towards  esch  extremity,  and  its  length  was  from  4*0 
to  620  miles.  It  was  therefore  more  extensive  than 
modern  France  before  the  Revolution,  though  inferior 
to  the  kingdom  under  Napoleon,  which  was  650  milea 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  560  broad  from  north  to 
south.  Gaul  was  originally  divided  among  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  Beige,  the  Celts?,  and  the  Aqui- 
tani.  The  Romans  cslled  tbe  inhabitants  of  thia 
country  by  one  general  nsme,  Galli,  while  the  Greek* 
styled  them  Celt*.  The  Greeks  called  tbe  country 
itself  Galatia,  Celtica  (KeArt*?),  and  Celto-Galatia ; 
the  last  for  distinction'  sake  from  Galatia  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Of  the  three  great  nations  of  Gaul,  the  Celtss 
were  the  most  extensive  snd  indigenons,  and  tbe  BeW 
ga  the  bravest.  The  Celts:  extended  from  the  Sequa- 
na  or  Seine  in  the  north,  to  tbe  Gsrumna  or  Garonne 
in  the  south.  Above  the  Celtss  lay  the  Belgs>,  bets 
the  Seine  and  Lotter  Rhine.  They  were  interm 
with  Germanic  tribes.  The  Aquitsni  lay  between  tho 
Garonne  snd  Pyrenees,  and  were  intermingled  with 
Spanish  tribes.  These  three  great  divisions,  however, 
were  subsequently  altered  by  Augustus,  B.C.  27,  who 
extended  Aquitania  into  Celtica  ss  fsr  as  the  Liger  or 
Loire  ;  the  remainder  of  Celtica  above  the  Liger  was 
called  Gsllia  Lugdunensis,  from  the  colony  of  Log- 
dunum,  Lyons  ;  and  the  rest  of  Celtics  towards  the 
Rhine  was  added  to  the  Belgas  under  the  title  of  Bel- 
gica ;  lastly,  the  south  of  Gaul,  which,  from  havit 
been  the  first  provinces  possessed  by  the  P- 
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been  styled  Gallia  Prorincii,  wm  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  city  of  Narbo  or  Nar- 
kmne.  This  province  was  anciently  ceiled  also  Gal* 
lia  Brae  cats,  from  the  brace*  or  undergarments  worn 
by  the  inhabitants ;  while  Galtia  Celtics  was  styled 
Coma  la,  from  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  natives.  These 
four  great  provinces,  in  later  ages',  were  called  the  four 
Gauls,  and  subdivided  into  17  other*. 

1.  General  remarks  on  the  Gallic  race. 

At  far  back  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of 
the  West,  we  find  the  race  of  the  Gauls  occupying  that 
part  of  the  continent  comprehended  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  ihe  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Ocean,  a»  well  as  the  two  great  islands  situate  to  the 
northwest,  opposite  the  mouths  of  live  Rhine  and 
Seine.    Of  these  two  islands,  the  one  nearer  the  con- 
tinent was  called  Alb-in,  "  White  Island."    (Alb  sig- 
nifies "  high"  and  "  white  :"  mm,  contracted  from  tarns, 
means  -  island."— Compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  14, 
16,  "  Album  insula,  tic  dicta  ab  albu  rupibus  qua* 
mare  aUuit")   The  other  island  bore  the  name  of 
Er-t*,  "  Isle  of  the  West"  (from  Etr  or  lar,  ••  the 
west").    The  continental  territory  received  the  spe- 
cial appellation  of  Galltackd,  "Lend  of  the  Galls." 
The  term  Gaeltachd,  or,  more  correctly,  Gaidkeal- 
tathd,  is  still  applied  to  the  highlands  o(  Scotland. 
From  this  word  the  Greeks  formed  YaXarla  (Galatia), 
and  from  this  latter  the  generic  name  of  TaXarai. 
The  Romans  proceeded  by  an  inverse  method,  and 
from  the  generic  term  Galli  deduced  the  geographical 
denomination  Gallia.    The  population  of  Gaul  was 
divided  into  families  or  tribes,  forming  among  them- 
selves many  distinct  communities  or  nations.  These 
nations  generally  assumed  names  deduced  from  some 
feature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwell,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  social  state.    Oftentimes  they 
united  together,  in  their  turn,  and  formed  confedera- 
tions or  leagues.    Such  were  the  confederations  of 
the  Cell*,  JEdui,  Armorici,  Arvemi,  dec — The  Gaul 
was  robust  and  of  tall  stature.    His  complexion  was 
fair,  his  eyes  blue,  his  hair  of  a  blond  or  chestnut  col- 
oar,  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  red  or  flaming 
bne  by  certain  applications.  (Plin.,  28, 12  —  Martial, 
8,  33  )    The  hair  itself  was  worn  long,  at  one  time 
Boating  on  the  shoulders,  at  another  gathered  up  and 
confined  on  the  top  of  the  bead.    (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  28.) 
The  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  by  the  people  at  large ; 
the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  removed  it  from  the 
face,  eiccpting  the  upper  lip,  where  they  wore  thick 
mustaches.    (Diod.  Sic.,  /.  c.)    The  attire  common 
to  all  the  tribes  consisted  of  pantaloons  or  braccee 
(braca,  brace  a,  braga ;  brykan  in  Cymraig  ;  bragu  in 
Armor ic).    These  were  of  striped  materials.  (In 
Celtic  breac  means  "  a  stripe.")    They  wore  also  a 
short  cloak,  having  sleeves,  likewise  formed  of  striped 
materials,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
(Strabo,  196.)   Over  this  was  thrown  a  short  cloak  or 
sagum  (sag,  Armoric. — Compare  Isidor.,  Origin.,  19, 
24),  striped  like  the  shirt,  or  else  adorned  with  flowers 
and  other  ornamental  work,  and,  among  the  rich,  su- 
perbly embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  ( Virg .,  Mn  , 
8,  660.— Sil.  Ital.,  4,  152  —  Diod.  Sic,  5,  28.)  It 
covered  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  waa  secured  under 
the  chin  by  s  clasp  of  metal.    The  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, wore  in  place  of  it  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or 
else  a  thick  and  coarse  woollen  covering,  called,  in 
the  Gallo-Kimric  dialects,  linn  or  lenn.    (In  Armoric 
ten  means  "  a  covering  ;"  and  in  Gaelic  lein  signifies 
*•»  soldier's  cloak*" — Compare  the  Latin  lama  and 
the  Greek  >stipd  and  X*ai»a.)— The  Gauls  possessed 
a  stMrag  taste  for  personal  decoration  :  it  was  custom- 
ary with  the  rich  and  powerful  to  adorn  themselves 
with  a  profusion  of  collars,  bracelets,  and  rings  of  gold 
(Strabo,  196.) — The  offensive  arms  of  the  nation  were, 
at  first,  hatchets  and  knives  of  stone  ;  arrows  pointed 


with  flint  or  shells;  clubs;  spears  hardened  in  the 
fire,  and  named  gais  (in  Latin  gasutn,  in  Greek  yat- 
aov  and  ymo6e) ;  and  others  called  catties,  which  they 
hurled  all  on  fire  against  the  enemy.  (In  Gaelic,  gath- 
teth,  pronounced  ga-ti,  signifies  "  a  fiery  dart.")  For- 
eign  traffic,  however,  made  them  acquainted,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  with  arms  of  iron,  as  well  as  with  the 
art  of  manufacturing  tbera  for  themselves  from  the 
copper  and  iron  of  their  own  mines.    Among  the  arms 
of  metal  which  thenceforward  came  into  use,  may  be 
mentioned  the  long  sabre  of  iron  or  copper,  end  a  pike 
resembling  our  halberds,  the  wound  inflicted  by  which 
was  considered  mortal.    For  a  long  time  the  Transal- 
pine, as  well  as  the  Cisalpine,  warriors  of  the  Gallic 
race  had  rejected  the  use  of  defensive  armour  as  in- 
consistent with  true  courage;  and,  for  a  long  period, 
an  absurd  point  of  honour  had  induced  them  even  to 
strip  off  their  vestments,  and  engage  naked  with  the 
foe.    This  prejudice,  however,  the  fruit  of  an  osten- 
tatious feeling  natural  to  the  race,  was  almost  entirely 
effaced  in  the  second  century.    The  numerous  rela- 
tions formed  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Masailtots, 
Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  had  at  first  spread  a  taste 
for  armour,  as  a  personal  decoration,  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  ;  in  a  short  lime  the  conviction  of  its  utility  was 
superadded ;  snd  the  military  costume  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Saone,  formed  a  singular  combination  with 
the  ancient  array  of  (he  Gaul.    To  a  helmet  of  metal, 
of  greater  or  less  value  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
warrior,  were  attached  the  horns  of  an  elk,  buffalo,  or 
stag;  while  for  the  rich  there  waa  a  headpiece  repre- 
senting some  bird  or  aavage  beast;  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  plumes,  which  gave  to  the 
wsrrior  a  gigantic  appearance.    (Diod.  Sic,  6,  28.) 
Similar  figures  were  attached  to  their  bucklers,  which 
were  long,  quadrangular,  and  painted  with  the  bright- 
est colours.    These  representations  served  as  devices 
for  the  warriors ;  they  were  emblems  by  means  ol 
which  each  one  sought  to  characterize  himself  or  strike 
terror  into  the  foe.    (Compare  Vegetius,  2,  18. — Sil. 
Ital.,  4, 148.) — A  buckler  and  casque  after  this  model ; 
a  cuirass  of  wrought  metal,  after  the  Greek  snd  Ro- 
man fashion,  or  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  iron  rings, 
after  the  manner  of  Gaul  (Varro,,L.  L.,  4,  20);  an 
enormoua  sabre  hanging  on  the  right  thigh,  and  sus- 
pended by  chains  of  iron  or  brass  from  a  belt  glittering 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  coral;  a  col- 
lar, bracelets,  rings  of  gold  around  the  arm  and  on  the 
middle  finger  (Plin.,  33,  1);  pantaloons;  a  sagum 
hanging  from  the  shoulders ;  in  fine,  long  red  mus- 
taches ;  such  were  the  martial  equipments  and  such 
the  appearance  of  an  Arvernian,  vEduan,  or  Bituiigao 
noble  —I lard v,  daring,  impetuoua,  born,  aa  it  were, 
for  martial  enterprises,  the  Gallic  raco  possessed,  at 
the  aame  time,  an  ingenious  and  active  turn  of  mind. 
They  were  not  slow  in  equalling  their  Phoenician  and 
Grecian  inatructera  in  the  art  of  mining.    The  same 
superiority  lo  which  the  Spaniards  bad  attained  in  tem- 
pering steel,  the  Gaula  acquired  in  the  preparation  of 
brass.    Antiquity  assigns  to  them  the  honour  of  vari- 
ous useful  inventions,  which  hsd  hitherto  escaped  the 
earlier  civilization  of  the  East  and  of  Italy.    The  pro- 
cess of  tinning  was  discovered  by  the  Bituriges  ;  that 
of  veneering  by  the  jEdui.    (PUn ,  34,  17.)  The 
dyes,  too,  of  Gaul  were  not  without  reputation.  (P/in., 
8.  48  )    In  agriculture,  the  wheel-plough  and  boulter 
were  Gallic  discoveries.    (Plin.,  18,  18. -Id.  ibid., 
18,  11.)    With  the  Gauls,  too,  originated  the  employ- 
ment of  marl  for  enriching  the  soil.    (Plin.,  l6,  6, 
seqq.)  The  cheeses  of  Mount  Lozerc,  among  the  Ga- 
bali ;  those  of  Nemausua ;  and  two  kinda  made  among 
the  Alps,  became,  in  lime,  much  sought  after  by  the 
inhabiunta  of  Italy  (Plin.,  11,  49);  although  the  Ital- 
ians generally  ascribed  to  the  Gallic  cheesea  a  savour 
of  too  acid  a  nature  and  somewhat  medicinal.  (P/w., 
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L  c.)  The  Gauls  also  prepared  various  kinda  offer* 
men  led  drinks ;  auch  as  barley- beer,  called  ctrevma 
(Pltn..  22,  15. — In  old  French,  Cervoue ;  in  Cym- 
raig.  Ctrre.);  snd  likewise  another  kind  of  beer,  made 
from  corn,  and  in  which  honey,  cumin,  and  other  in- 
gredients were  mingled.  (Position.,  op  Athene  4,  13.) 
The  froth  of  beer  was  employed  as  a  means  for  leav- 
ening bread  :  it  was  used  also  aa  a  cosmetic,  and  the 
Gallic  females  frequently  applied  it  to  the  visage,  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  imparted  a  freshness  to  the  com- 
plexion. (FUn.,  22,  25.)  As  regarded  wine,  it  waa 
to  foreign  traders  that  the  Gauls  and  Liguriane  were 
indebted  for  its  use ;  and  it  waa  from  the  Greeks  of 
M  asailia  that  they  learned  the  process  of  making  it,  as 
well  as  the  culture  of  the  vine. — The  dwellings  of  the 
Gauls,  spacious  and  of  a  round  form,  were  construct- 
ed of  posts  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  clay  both 
within  and  without ;  a  large  roof,  composed  of  oak- 
shingle-*  and  stubble,  or  of  straw  cut  and  kneaded  with 
clay,  covered  the  whole.  ( Strain,  1 96. —  Vitruv  ,1,1) 
— Gaul  contained  both  open  villages  and  ciliea :  the 
latter,  surrounded  by  walls,  were  defended  by  a  system 
of  fortification,  of  which  we  find  no  eiamplc  elsewhere. 
Caisar  gives  the  following  description  of  these  ram- 
parts (B.  G.,  7, 23).  "  Straight  beams,  placed  length- 
wise at  equal  intervals,  and  two  feet  dutant  from  each 
other,  are  laid  along  the  ground.  Tbeae  are  mortised 
together  on  the  inside,  and  covered  deep  with  earth ;  but 
the  intervals  are  stopped  in  front  with  large  stonoa. 
These  being  fixed  and  cemented  together,  another 
range  is  put  over,  the  same  distance  being  preserved, 
and  the  beams  not  touching  each  other,  but  intermit- 
ting at  equal  spaces,  and  each  bound  close  together 
by  a  single  row  of  stones.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
work  is  intermixed  till  the  wall  is  raised  to  ite  full 
height.  By  this  means  the  work,  from  its  appearance 
and  variety,  is  not  displeasing  to  the  eye  :  the  beams 
and  stones  being  placed  alternate,  and  keeping  their 
own  places  in  exact  right  lines :  and  besides,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  defence  of  cities  ;  for  it  is  se- 
cured by  the  stone  from  fire,  and  from  the  battering- 
ram  by  the  wood,  which,  consisting  of  entire  beams, 
forty  feet  long,  for  the  most  part  mortised  on  the  in- 
side, could  neither  be  forced  in  nor  torn  asunder." — 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the 
cities  in  the  civilized  and  populous  part  of  Gaul.  To 
the  north  and  east,  among  the  more  savage  tribes, 
there  were  no  cities  properly  so  called ;  the  inhabi- 
tants resided  for  the  most  part  in  large  enclosures, 
formed  of  trunks  of  trees,  and  calculated  to  repel  by 
theae  rude  intrenchinents  the  assaults  of  •  disciplined 
as  well  as  undisciplined  foe. — Besides  his  habitation  in 
the  city,  the  rich  Gaul  generally  possessed  another  in 
the  country,  amid  thick  forests  and  on  the  banks  of 
some  river.  (C«*.,  B.  G.,  6,30.)  Here,  during  the 
heat  of  summer,  he  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of  wsr; 
but  be  brought  along  with  him,  at  the  same  time,  all 
his  equipments  and  retinue,  his  arms,  his  horses,  his 
esquires.  In  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  faction  and 
the  civil  dissensions,  which  marked  the  history  of 
Gaul  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  these  precau- 
tions were  anything  else  but  superfluous. 

2.  General  habits  of  the  Gallic  race. 

It  was,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  in  war.  and 
in  the  arts  applicable  to  war,  that  the  genius  of  the 
Gaula  displayed  itself  to  most  advantage.  This  peo- 
ple made  war  a  regular  profession,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  arms  became  their  favourite  employment.  To 
have  a  fine  martial  mien,  to  retain  for  a  long  period 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  was  not  only  a  point  of 
honour  for  individuals,  but  a  duty  to  the  state.  At 
regular  intervala,  the  young  men  went  to  measure 
their  size  by  a  girdle  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the 
▼Mage,  and  those  whose  corpulence  exceeded  the  of- 
ficial standard  were  severely  reprimanded  as  idle  and 


intemperate  persons,  and  were,  besides,  punished  wiU 
a  heavy  fine.  {Strabo,  196.)— In  preparing  !w  for- 
eign expeditions,  a  chieftain  of  acknowledged  uloui 
generally  formed  a  small  army  around  torn,  conaaung 
tor  the  most  part,  of  adventurers  and  volunteer*  wt* 
had  flocked  to  bia  standard  :  theae  were  to  shire  witl 
him  whatever  booty  might  be  obtained.  In  intern, 
wars,  however,  or  defensive  ones  of  any  intportairc 
levies  of  men  were  forcibly  made ;  and  severe  pun 
ishments  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory,  such  n  tt» 
loss  of  noses,  ears,  an  eye,  or  some  one  of  the  limh* 
(Cats.,  B.  G.,  7,  4.)  If  any  dangerous  conjunct™ 
occurred  ;  if  the  honour  or  safety  of  the  stats  mm 
about  to  be  compromised,  then  the  supreme  chief  eor> 
vened  an  armed  counsel  (Cos.,  B.  G.,-6,  66)  Thr 
was  the  proclamation  of  alarm.  All  persons  able  n 
bear  arms,  from  the  youth  to  him  advanced  m  ye«n 
were  compelled  to  assemble  at  the  place  and  day  in* 
cated,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  smut  o 
of  the  country,  of  electing  a  chief,  and  of  discus™ 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.  It  was  expressly  protitie 
by  law,  that  the  individual  who  came  last  to  the  pUcr  c 
rendezvous  should  be  cruelly  tortured  in  the  preset* 
of  the  assembled  multitude.  (C«m  ,  B  G.,  5,  66 
This  form  of  convocation  was  of  rare  occurrence ,  i 
was  only  resorted  to  in  the  last  extremity,  and  mor 
frequently  in  the  democratic  cities  thsn  in  those  *be: 
the  sristocrscy  had  the  preponderance.  Neitbent 
firmities  nor  sge  freed  the  Gallic  noble  from  the  riff ei 
sitv  of  accepting  or  sueing  for  military  commmdi 
Oftentimes  were  seen,  at  tho  head  of  the  force) 
chieftains  hoary  and  almost  enfeebled  by  age, 
could  even  scarcely  retain  their  seats  on  the  ?tre 
which  supported  them.  (Hirt..  B.  G.,8,  It)  Tbi 
people  would  have  believed  that  they  dishonour* 
their  aged  warriors  by  making  them  die  elsewhcr 
than  on  the  field  of  battle  —To  the  fierce  vivacity  < 
the  attack  and  to  the  violence  of  the  first  shock.  *f 
reduced  nearly  all  the  military  tactics  of  the  G<ul 
on  level  ground  and  in  pitched  battle.  In  the  room 
ainous  regions,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  i 
the  vast  and  thick  forests  of  the  north,  war  had  a  ck« 
rreemblance  to  the  chase :  it  was  prosecuted  in  *mt 
parties,  by  ambuscades  and  all  sorts  of  straUgfiru 
and  dogs,  trained  up  to  pursue  men,  trscked  owl,  x 
aided  in  conquering  the  foe.  These  dogs,  e<;u*> 
serviceable  for  the  chase  and  for  war,  were  obta:n< 
from  Belgic  Gaul  and  from  Britain.  (Sfrsto.  1* 
— Sil.  llal  ,  10.  77  —  Ovid,  Met ,  1,  533.-. farm 
3.  47  )  A  Gallic  army  generally  earned  along  *i 
it  a  multitude  of  chariots  for  the  baggage,  which  ti 
barrassed  its  march.  {Hirt.,  B.  G  ,8,  14  —  Cat  J 
G  .  1,  51.)  Each  warrior  bore  a  bundle  of  sirs' 
put  up  like  a  aack,  oh  which  he  was  accustom^ 
sit  in  the  encsmpment,  or  even  in  the  line  of  bat: 
while  waiting  the  signal  to  engage.  (ffirf .  B  ( 
8. 15.)— The  Gauls,  like  other  nations,  for  a  long  f 
riod  were  in  the  habit  of  killing  their  prisoners  of  v 
either  by  crucifixion,  or  by  tying  them  to  trees  « 
mark  for  their  weapons,  or  by  consigning  tbem  to  t 
flames  amid  horrid  rites.  Long  prior,  however,  to  t 
second  ccntnry  of  our  era,'  these  barbarous  prietv 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  captives  of  transalpine  natic 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  servitude.  A  nother  custom,  t 
less  savage,  that  of  cutting  off"  the  heads  of  their  >!. 
enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  not  slower  in  Jim 
pearing.  It  was  long  a  settled  rule  in  all  wars,  that 
victorious  army  should  possess  tfself  of  such  trophic* 
these ;  the  common  soldiers  fixed  them  on  the  po- 
of their  spears,  the  horsemen  wore  them  sospem 
by  the  hair  from  the  poitrels  of  their  steeds;  ■. 
in  this  way  the  conquerors  returned  to  their  boir 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  triumphal  aci 
|  mations.  (Straho,  197.)  Each  one  then  haste: 
|  to  nail  up  these  hideous  testimonials  of  his  valotu 
;  the  gate  of  his  dwelling ;  and,  aa  the  same  thing  1 
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•W  with  the  trophies  of  the 


mrw  so  foot  resemblance  to  a  large  charoel-bouse 
Csrefxjllv  embalmed,  and  saturated  with  oil  of  cedar, 
4e  ar»ds  of  hostile  chieftains  and  of  famous  war- 
run  were  deriomted  in  Urge  coffers,  and  arranged  by 
«bev  possessor  according  to  the  date  of  acquisition. 
l&raA*,  198.)    This  was  the  book,  in  which  the 
••sag  Gallic  warrior  lored  to  study  the  exploits  of 
as  eorvfatner* ;  and  each  generation,  as  it  passed  on- 
ward, strove  to  add  to  the  contents.    To  part,  for 
■eoey,  with  the  bead  of  a  foe,  acquired  either  by 
sac't  own  exertions  or  those  of  his  ancestors,  was 
xgaroed  as  the  height  of  baseness,  and  would  have 
txed  a  lasting  stain  on  him  who  *bould  hare  been 
fnlty  of  toe  deed.    Many  even  boasted  of  having  re- 
fased,  when  off«»red  bv  the  relations  or  countrymen  of 
0*  deceased,  an  equal  weight  of  gold  for  a  head  thus 
-ouioed.    ( Dtod.  Sic  ,  ft.  39. )    Sometimes  the  scull, 
desased  and  set  in  gold  or  silver,  served  as  a  cup  in 
&e  tempiea,  or  circulated  in  the  festivities  of  the  ban- 
eeet.  and  the  guests  drank  out  of  it  to  the  glory  of  the 
and  the  triumphs  of  their  country.  Tbese-fierce 
iners  prevailed  for  a  long  period  over 
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kation.  in  its  onward  march, 
them  by  degrees,  until,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  they  were  confined  to  the 
unj*  tr:bc«  of  the  North  and  West.    It  was  there 
uai  Pfrtniomus  fbond  them  stiH  existing  in  all  their 
npmr.    The  eight  of  so  many  human  heads,  dung- 
em!  3v  outrage*,  and  blackened  by  the  air  and  the 
sua,  at  first  excited  in  his  bosom  the  mingled  etno- 
uom  of  horror  and  disgust:  "however,"  adds  the 
stoic  traveller,  with  great  naivete,  "  my  eyes  became 
ndsaUy  accustomed  to  the  view."    (Strabo,  198.}— 
Taa  Gaols  aflected,  as  more  manly  in  its  character,  a 
•long  and  rough  tone  of  voice  (Died.  Sic.,  5,  31),  to 
•ska,  noreover,  their  harsh  and  guttural  idioms 
greatly  retributed.    They  conversed  but  little,  and 
sy  means  of  short  and  concise  phrases,  which  the  con- 
stant eae  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles  rendered  ob- 
ararc  and  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers.  (Diod. 
4r  /  c.)    But,  when  once  animated  by  dispute,  or 
acted  by  something  that  was  calculated  to  interest 
sr  arouse,  at  the  head  of  armies  or  in  political  assem- 
aste,  they  expressed  themselves  with  surprising  co- 
^■:-\is'>rs%  and  fluency,  and  the  habit  in  which  they  in- 
staged,  of  employing  figurative  language,  furnished 
tase.  o«  such  occasions,  with  a  thousand  lively  and 
sKiaresqne  images,  either  for  exalting  their  own 
taen;  or  putting  down  an  opponent.  — .The  Gauls,  in 
festral.  were  accused  of  drinking  to  excess  ;  a  habit 
■Jsta  toot  its  rise  both  in  the  grossneas  of  their  man- 
sen  tid  m  the  wants  of  a  cold  and  humid  climate. 
IV  Mitsdsm  and  Italian  traders  were  not  slow  in  fur- 
sMBstf  tt>e  nece*sary  aliment  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
bmrfai  vice.     Cargoes  of  wine  found  their  way,  by 
*ean*  of  tbe  navigable  rivers,  into  the  very  heart  of 
o»  estntry.    The  tempting  beverage  was  also  con- 
■weJ  o«er  land  in  wagons  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  96),  and  in 
Tino^i  qnart-ers  regular  establishments  were  opened 
fa  vesding  the  article.    To  these  places  the  Gaula 
isrkfd  from  every  part,  and  gave,  in  exchange  for  the 
•we*  of  the  sooth,  their  metals,  peltries,  gram,  cattle, 
»u%e«.     So  lucrative  waa  this  traffic  to  the  ven- 


yillsgo  |  arms  and  defy  each  other  to  the  combat.  At  first  it 
waa  a  mere  sportive  encounter ;  but,  if  either  party 
chanced  to  be  wounded,  passion  got  t>o  far  the  bettet 
of  them,  tint,  unless  separated  by  their  friends,  they 
continued  to  engage  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  was 
slain.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they  csrry  their  contempt 
of  death  and  their  ostentatious  display  of  courage, 
that  they  might  be  seen  agreeing,  for  a  certain  sorn 
of  money  or  for  so  many  measures  of  wine,  to  let 
themselves  be  slain  by  others ;  mounted  on  some 
elevated  place,  they  distributed  the  liquor  or  gold 
among  their  most  intimate  friends,  and  then  re- 
clining on  their  bucklers,  presented  their  throats 
to  the  steel.  (Pondoniut,  op.  At  ken  ,  4,  13.)  Oth- 
ers made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  retire  front 
their  dwellings  when  falling  in  upon  them,  nor  front, 
the  flames,  nor  from  the  tides  of  ocean  and  the  in- 
undations of  rivers;  end  it  is  to  these  foolish  bra- 
vadoes  that  the  Gaul*  owed  their  fabulous  renown  of 
being  an  impious  race,  who  lived  in  open  war  with 
nature,  who  drew  the  sword  against  the  waves,  and 
discharged  the  arrow  at  the  tempest. — The  working  of 
mines,  and  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the 
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tnds  of  some  individuals 
enormous  capitals ;  hence  the  reputation  for  opulence 
which  Gaul  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  iuve- 
sion,  snd  even  still  later.  It  waa  the  Peru  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  riches  of  Gaul  even  passed  into  a 
proverb.  (Cic,  Phi,  12.— Jotepkut,  2,  S8  —  Pl*t.t 
Vit.  Cat. — Suet.,  Cat.,  dec.)  The  sight  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  in  use  among  the  people  at  large,  both 
plated  and  tinned,  whether  for  domestic  use  or  for  wsr, 
such  aa  utensils  for  cooking,  arms,  harness  for  horses, 
yokes  for  mules,  and  even  sometimes  entire  chariots 
(Florut,  3.  2),  could  not  fail  to  inapire  the  first  travel- 
lers into  this  country  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
wealth,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  spread  a  romantic 
colouring  over  the  accounts  that  were  given  of  it.  To 
thia  was  added  the  lavish  prodigality  of  the  Gallic  chief- 
tains, who  freely  spent  the  resources  of  their  families, 
and  also  those  of  their  dependants,.for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining to  office  or  securing  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 
Posidonrus  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Luem  or  Luer 
(\ovipvioe.  Pondo* ,  as.  Atken ,  4,  13. — Aouiptoc, 
Strabo,  191 ),  king  of  the  Arveroi,  who  caused  a  shower 
of  gold  and  ailver  to  descend  upon  the  crowd  as  often 
as  he  appeared  in  public.  He  also  gave  entertainments 
in  a  rude  atyle  of  barbarian  magnificence;  a  large 
space  of  ground  waa  enclosed  for  the  purpose,  and  cis- 
terns were  dug  in  it,  which  were  filled  with  wine,, 
mead,  and  beer.  (Potidon.,  I.  e.}— Properly  speaking, 
there  was  no  domestic  union  or  family  intercourse 
among  the  Gallic  nations ;  the  females  were  held  in 
that  dependence  and  servitude  which  denotes  a  very 
imperfect  condition  of  the  social  state.  The  husband 
hid  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife  as  well  as 
over  hia  offspring.  When  a  person  of  high  rank  sud- 
denly died,  and  the  cause  of  his  decease  was  not 
clearly  ascertained,  his  wife  or  wives  (for  polygamy 
waa  practised  among  the  rich)  were  seized  and  put  to 
the  torture  ;*  if  the  least  suspicion  was  excited  of  their 
having  been  privy  to  bis  death,  the  unfortunate  victims 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  after  the  most 
frightful  punishments.  (Cat.,  B,  G.,  6,  19.)  A  cus- 
tom, however,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about 


irr.  ta*t  oftentimes  a  young  slave  could  be  procured 

hr « }sr  of  the  inebriating  liquor.  (Diod.  Ste  .  6, 26.)  I  the  commencement  of  our  era,  shows  that  even  then 
Assst  iae  first  century,  however,  of  our  era.  this  vice  the  condition  of  females  liad  undergone  some  degree 
tegu  gradually  to  disappear  from  among  the  higher  of  melioration:  this  was  the  community  of  goods  be- 
iad  to  be  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  at  |  tween  huaband  and  wife.  Whatever  sum  the  husband 
of  the  south  and 


— Milk  I  received  with  bis  wife  as  a  dowry,  the  same  amount 
lesh  of  animals,  especially  that  of  swine,  |  he  added  to  it  from  his  own  resources ;  a  common 

stock  was  thus  formed,  the  interest  or  profits  resulting 
from  which  were  preserved,  and  the  whole  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  aunriver.  The  children  remained  under  the 
care  of  their  mother  until  the  age  of  puberty  ;  a  father 
to  allow  his  son  to  appear 
533 


t.ie  principal  aliment  of  the  Gauls.  A  curious 
of  their  repasts,  traced  by  one  who  bad  often 
i  them  at  table,  is  given  by  Posidonius  (dp. 
4.  IS).  After  an  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
»  of  the  banquet,  tbey  loved  to 
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in  his  presence,  before  the  letter  eoald  wield  e  eebre 
end  make  »  figure  on  the  list  of  warriors.  (Cow.,  B. 
G.,  6,  18.)— Among  some  nations  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
where  the  Rhine  was  an  object  of  superstitious  adora- 
tion, a  whimsical  custom  prevailed ;  the  river  was 
made  the  means  of  testing  the  fidelity  of  the  conjugal 
state.  When  a  husband  had  doubts  respecting  his  pa- 
ternity, be  took  I  he-Tie  w- born  infant,  placed  it  on  a 
board,  and  exposed  it  to  the  current  of  the  stream.  If 
the  plank  and  its  helpless  burden  floated  safely  upon 
the  waters,  the  result  was  deemed  favourable,  and  all 
the  father's  suspicions  were  dissipated.  If,  en  the 
contrary,  the  plank  began  to  sink,  tbe  infant  perished, 
and  the  parent's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  {Julian, 
Eptst.,  15,  ad  Maxim.  phttos—Id.,  (hot.,  3,  in  Con- 
stant, imp. — AnthoL  Gr.,  1,  43,  1.) 

3.  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Gauls. 

Two  privileged  orders  ruled  in  Ganl  over  the  rest  of 
the  population :  tbe  priests  and  nobles.  The  people 
at  Urge  were  divided  into  two  classes,  tbe  inhabitants 
of  the  country  and  the  residents  of  cities.  The  former 
of  those  constituted  the  tribes  or  clients  appertaining 
to  noble  families.  The  client  cultivated  his  patron's 
domains,  followed  his  standard  in  war,  and  was  bound 
to  defend  him  with  his  life.  To  abandon  his  patron  in 
the  hour  of  peril  was  regarded  as  the  blackest  of  crimes. 
The  residents  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  found  them- 
selves beyond  the  control  of  this  system  of  clientship, 
end,  consequently,  enjoyed  greater  freedom.  Below 
tbe  mass  of  tbe  people  were  tbe  slaves,  wbo  do  not 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  at  any  time  very  nu 


practised  in  Samothrece,  in  Asia,  and  in  India,  we  find 
no  light  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  history.  Neither 
the  facta  collected  by  foreign  writers,  nor  any  national 
traditions,  furnish  us  with  a  positive  solution  of  the 
difficulty.    It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  however, 
that  the  Cyinri,  during  their  long  sojourn  either  in 
Aeia  or  on  the  borders  of  Asia  and  Europe,  were  initi- 
ated into  religioua  ideas  and  institutions,  which,  circu- 
lating at  that  time  from  one  people  to  another,  event* 
ually  spread  themselves  over  all  tbe  eastern  quarter  of 
the  world.    Druidism.  introduced  into  Gaul  by  con 
quest,  organized  itself  in  the  domains  of  tbe  conquerors 
with  greater  energy  than  it  bad  ever  done  elsewhere  ; 
and  after  it  had  converted  to  its  dogmas  the  whole 
Gallic  population,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  I  j- 
gurea,  it  continued  to  have,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Cymri, 
in  Armories,  and  in  Britain,  its  most  powerful  colleges 
of  priests  and  its  most  secret  mysteries.    The  empire 
of  Druidism,  however,  did  not  completely  stifle  that 
religion  of  nature  which  prevailed  before  its  introduc- 
tion in  Britain  and  Gaul    Every  wise  and  mysterious 
system  of  religion  tolerates  a  feticbiam  more  or  less 
gross  in  its  character,  and  calculated  to  take  hold  of 
and  keep  alive  the  superstition  of  the  multitude ;  and 
this  fetichism  it  seeks  to  hold  alwaya  stationary.  Sta- 
tionary it  therefore  remained  in  the  island  of  Britain. 
In  Gaul,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  and  southern  sections 
of  the  country,  where  Druidism  had  not  been  imposed 
by  arms,  although  it  had  become  the  ruling  religion, 
the  early  national  form  of  worship  preserved  more 
independence,  even  under  the  ministry  of  tbe  Druids 
who  had  constituted  themselves  its  priests.    It  coo- 
mis.    The  two  privileged  orders  of  which  we  have  I  tinned,  then,  to  be  here  cultivated,  and,  following  the 
juat  made  mention,  imposed  each  in  ita  turn  a  heavy  |  progressive  march  of  civilization  and  intelligence,  it 


ita  turn  a  heavy  : 

yoke  of  despotism  upon  Gsul ;  snd  the  government  of 
this  country  rosy  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms, 
prevailing  si  three  distinct  intervals  of  time;  that  of 
the  priests,  or  a  theocracy ;  that  of  tbe  chieftains  of 
tribes,  or  a  military  aristocracy ;  and  that,  finally,  of 
tbe  popular  constitutions,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
free  choice  by  a  majority  of  voters. — When  we  exam- 
ine attentively  the  character  of  the  facta  relative  to  the 
religioua  belief  of  Gaul,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge 
tbe  existence  of  two  clssses  of  ideas,  two  systems  of 
symbols  and  superstitions  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other ;  in  a  word,  two  religions :  one,  altogether  sen- 
sible in  its  character,  based  on  the  adoration  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  recalling  by  ita  forms  much  of 
the  polytheism  of  Greece ;  the  other,  founded  on  s 
material,  metaphysical,  mysterious,  and  sacerdotal 
pantheism,  presenting  the  most  astonishing  conformity 
with  the  religions  of  the  Fast.  This  latter  has  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Druidism,  from  the  Druids,  who 
were  its  first  founders  and  priests ;  the  other  system 
has  been  called  the  Gallic  Polytheism.  Even  if  no 
other  testimony  existed  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  point  of  time,  to  Druidism,  the  natural  and  in- 
variable progress  of  religious  ideas  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  tbe  globe  would  tend  to  establish  the  feet. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  Tbe  old  snd  valuable  traditions 
of  tbe  Cymric  race  attribute  to  this  people,  in  tbe  most 
formal  and  exclusive  manner,  the  introduction  of  tbe 
Dniidical  doctrines  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  aa  well  aa 
the  organization  of  sovereign  priesthood.  According 
to  these  traditions,  it  was  the  chief  of  the  first  invasion, 
Hu,  Heus,  or  Hesus,  surnamed  "  the  powerful,"  who 
implanted  in  this  territory,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  his  horde,  the  religioua  and  political  system  of  Dru- 
idism. A  warrior,  a  priest,  and  a  legislator  during  his 
life.  Heaus  enjoyed,  besides  this,  a  privilege  common  to 
all  founders  of  theocracies:  he  became  a  god  after  death 


gradually  elevated  iteelf  from  the  rudeness  of  mere 
fetichism  to  religious  conceptions  which  bees  me  more 
snd  more  elevated  in  character.  Thua  the  immediate 
adoration  of  brute  matter,  of  natural  agents  and  phe- 
nomena, auch  aa  atones,  trees  (Max.  Tyr.,  38),  winds, 
and,  in  particular,  the  terrible  blaat  denominated  Kirk 
or  Circius  (Senec,  Quast.  Nat.,  5,  17),  lakes,  river* 
(Position.,  ap.  Strab,  188. — Oros.,  4,  16.— Grey. 
Turon.,  de  Glor.  confess.,  c.  6),  thunder,  the  sun,  dec., 
gave  place,  in  process  of  time,  to  tbe  abstract  notion 
of  spirits  or  divinities  regulating  theae  phenomena,  and 
impnnting  a  will  on  these  a  genu.  Hence  we  have, 
in  a  later  age,  the  god  Tarann,  the  spirit  of  the  thun- 
der (Luean,  Pharsal.,  1,  466.  —  Torann  in  Gaelic, 
and  Tarann  in  Cvroraig  and  Armaric,  mean  **  thun- 
der") ;  the  god  Pemtin,  the  deity  of  the  Alps  (Lee., 
31,  88);  the  goddess  Arduinna,  presiding  divinity 
over  tbe  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  numerous  other*. 
By  s  still  farther  effort  of  abstraction,  the  genera)  pow- 
ers of  nature,  that  of  tbe  human  soul,  and  even  of  civil 
society,  were  also  deified.  Tarann  became  the  god 
of  the  skies,  the  mover  of  tbe  universe,  the  supremo 
judge  who  hurled  his  angry  thunder  at  mortals.  Tbe 
sun.  under  the  name  of  Bel  and  Belen  (Anson,  Cera*., 
3.  de  Profess.  Burdigol.  —  Tertult.,  ApoU.,  c.  34  — 
Hrrodtan,  8,  3),  became  *  beneficent  deity,  causing 
salutary  plante  to  spring  op  and  presiding  over  medi- 
cine. Heus  or  Hesus,  notwithstanding  his  Druidic 
k  a  station  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  as  the 


on 

god  of  war  and  conquests ;  this  waa  probably  an  inter- 
calation of  the  Druid*.  In  tbe  Cymric  traditions  Hen* 
has  the  character  of  chief  deity,  the  supreme  being. 
(Dories,  Welsh  Archaol ,  p.  110.)  Tbe  genios  of 
commerce  also  received  the  adoration  of  the  Gaol* 
under  the  name  of  Tuetates  (Lactmnl ,  Din.  Inst.,  1, 
21—  Min.  Feltx,  c.  30);  he  was  regarded  as  the  in- 
ventor of  all  arte  and  the  protector  of  routes.  The 
manual  arts  had  also  their  particular  divinities.  Ir 


If  tbe  question  be  now  put,  how  Druidism  arose  among 

the  Cymric  raee,  and  from  what  source  originated  I  fine,  the  symbol  of  the  liberal  arte,  of  eioquenee, 
those  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  its  fun-  of  poesy,  wss  deified  under  tbe  form  of  an  old 
damental  doctrines  and  those  of  the  secret  religions  of  armed  like  the  Grecian  Hercules  with  a  club  and 
the  East,  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and  those  1  but  whom  his  captives  gayly  followed,  attached  by  U» 
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u     Hf  was  r 


mm  bis  raoaih.     He  wu  named  Ogmius.  (Lucie*, 
AW  — Off.,  ei.  Bvf,  vol.  7,  p.  31S.  —  Compare 
later.  Tora+lU.  p.  363,  see?.) — Coincidence*  of  ao 
f'cr^  a  nature  with  their  own  mythology  could  not 
il*  sjiprvse  Roman  observers,  nor  was  it  difficult 
far  issta  10  discover,  aa  ibey  thought,  all  their  own 
fast  b  the  pair  theiiui  of  Gaul.    Cesar  consequently 
asanas  os,  that  (hey  acknowledged  among  thetr  (livin- 
gs Mercury,  Apollo,  Mara,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
Mercery, ^  observes  this  writer,  "ia  the  deity  whom 
or?  eftifcfly  adore  :  they  have  many  images  of  him  : 
4er  sxoont  him  the  inventor  of  aria  ;  their  guide  in 
dr  ,mj  and  journeys;  and  imagine  that  he  lias  a 
way  great  indoence  over  trade  and  merchandise.  After 
tra  Jter  ador*.*  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva, 

*  *n©m  (hey  have  the  same  opinion  with  other  na- 
tes*: mat  Apollo  averts  diseaaea  ;  that  Minerva  first 
'  jodueed  needlework  and  manufactures ;  that  Jupiter 

*  j  tae  supreme  power  of  the  heavens;  that  Mara 
wrnijes  over  war.  To  him,  whenever  they  have  de- 
v-iintd  on  gomg  to  batde,  they  usually  devote  the 
assa  they  have  taXee.**  (Cos.,  B.  G  ,  6,  17.)— Thia 
■<f<mhlance   between  the  two  syslems  of  religion 

into  identity  when  Gaul,  subjected  to  the  do- 
>  of  Rome,  had  fell  for  some  years  the  influence 

*  K«-a*n  ide^s  It  was  then  that  the  Gallic  polyihe- 
:*!!.  Honoured  and  favoured  by  the  emperors,  ended  its 
ana  bt  becoming  totally  merged  in  the  polytheism 
at  I'jiv  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  Druid  ism,  its  mys- 
u.-rfs,  iu  doctrine,  snd  Us  priesthood,  wore  cruelly 


4.  Origin  of  (he  Gaula. 

The  (pestion  to  be  considered  here  is  thia,  whether 
thert  em  ted  a  Gallic  family  distinct  from  the  other 
hailift  of  nations  in  the  West,  and  whether  it  waa  di- 
vided nu>  two  races.  The  proofs  which  we  ahall  ad- 
«W  u  farour  of  the  affirmative  are  of  three  kinds : 
1st,  pbdological,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the 
rr^Biare  languages  of  the  west  of  Europe :  2d,  his- 
torical, drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers : 
«,  likewise  historical,  deduced  from  national  tradi- 
tbe  Gaols. 


F  Prteft  drawn  from  am  examination  of  languages. 

Is  a*  countries  of  Europe,  called  by  the  ancients 
t  Gaul  and  Britain,  embracing,  at  the  pree- 


«  asy,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
>**  Bntj«e.  Isles,  various  languages  are  spoken,  which 
*t  sswever.range  themselves  under  two  great  classes . 
»«  uut  of  the  languages  of  the  South,  draws  its  ori- 
I m  haa  Lhe  Latin,  and  embraces  all  the  dialects  of 
i  and  French  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  North- 
the  ancient  Teutonic 


*  Canaan,  sod  prevails  in  a  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Lo*  (,'ountne».  m  E 


Englaitd,  and  in  the  lowlands 
Now  we  know  historically  that  the  Latin 
>  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
■as;  we  know,  also,  that  the  Teutonic  languages, 
apses  ia  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  may  be  in  like  manner 
t-'»/*d  io  the  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  or  German 
mats:  these  two  main  language*,  therefore,  inlro- 
*«ai  frani  without,  are  str4iigeM  to  the  primitive 
pMiauou.  iliat  ia  to  say,  to  the  population  which  oc- 
op«d  ska  cos n tries  in  question  anterior  to  these  con- 
But  m  the  midst  of  so  many  new-Latin  and 
^  Ten  ton  jc  d^alecU,  we  find  in  some  parts  of  France 
»*1  bnuio  the  remains  of  primitive  languages,  cont- 
nnsii  satinet  from  the  two  great  classes  of  which  we 
hwipi4  wade  mention.    Of  these,  France  contains 
<•*  Acjyui,  spoken  in  tlie  western  Pyrenees,  and 
*•  Bu- Breton,  more  extensively  spread  not  long  ago, 
•«  «  present  confined  to  the  extremity  of  ancient 

two,  the  Welsh, 


spoken  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  called  by 
those  who  apeak  it  the  Cymraig ;  and  tbe  Gaelic,  used 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  History 
gives  ua  no  information  relative  to  these  original  lan- 
guages, whether  they  were  introduced  into  the  coun- 
tries where  tbey  are  spoken  posterior  to  the  Roman 
and  German  conquests ;  neither  does  it  furnish  na 
with  any  grounds  for  surmising  by  whom  they  might 

led,  therefore,  lo  re- 


have  been  ao  introduced  :  we  a 
gard  them  aa  anterior  to  iheM 


lucsts,  and,  conse- 


quently, as  belonging  to  tbe  primitive  population.  Tho 
question  of  antiquity  being  thua  disposed  of,  two  other 
inquiries  present  themselves.  1.  Did  these  languages 
belong  to  the  same  people  or  to  different  ones !  S. 
Have  we  any  historical  proofs  that  tbey  were  spoken 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Germane,  and  in  what  portions  of 
territory  1  We  will  attempt  to  solve  these  two  ques- 
tions by  examining  each  of  these  languages  in  auc- 
ceasion  ;  and  first,  we  will  remark,  that  the  Bos-Bre- 
ton attaching  itself  very  closely  to  the  Cymraig,  the 
original  idioms, of  which  we  sre  speaking, are  reduced 
in  fact  to  three.  I.  The  Basque.  2.  The  Gaelic  or 
GaUu.    3.  Tbe  Cymraig  or  Cymric. 

1.  Of  ike  Basque  Language. 

This  language,  called  Eutcara  by  the  people  who 
speak  it,  ia  used  in  some  cantona  in  the  southeast  of 
France  and  northeast  of  Spain,  on  both  aides  of  the 
Pyrenees :  the  singularity  of  its  radicals  and  its  gram- 
matical construction  distinguish  it  no  less  from  tbe 
Cymric  and  Gallic  tongues,  than  from  tbe  derivatives 
of  tbe  Latin  and  Teutonic.  Its  antiquity  cannot  be 
doubted,  wben  we  aee  that  it  baa  furnished  the  oldest 
appellations  for  tbe  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and  tribes 
of  ancient  Spain.  Its  great  extension  is  no  less  cer- 
tain. The  learned  researches  of  Humboldt  have  dis- 
covered its  imprint  in  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  almost  tbe  whole  of  Spain,  especially  tbe  eastern 
and  southern  provinces.  (IfumhtJdt,  Prufung  der 
Untertuthungen  ubrr  die  Urheumhncr  Hupaniens,  ver- 
mittcUt  der  Vaxkieehen  Spraeke,  Berlin,  1821  )  In 
Gaul,  the  province  called  Aquitania  by  the  Romana, 
and  comprehended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  tbe 
course  of  tbe  Garonne,  presents  also,  in  its  eartiest 
geography,  numerous  traces  of  this  language  Similar 
traces  may  be  found,  more  altered  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, it  ia  true,  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  tbe 
Oriental  Pyreneea  and  the  Arno,  in  the  region  called 
by  tbe  ancients  Liguria,  Cello- Liguria,  and  Ibero-Li- 
guria.  A  large  number  of  names  of  men,  dignities, 
snd  institutions,  mentioned  in  history  aa  belonging  to 
the  Iberians,  or  else  to  the  Aquitani,  are  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  the  Basque  language.  From  alt 
thia  we  may  deduce  the  legitimate  presumption  that 
tbe  Basque  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Spaniah  or  Ibe- 
rian language,  and  the  population  who  apeak  it  at  the 
present  day  are  a  fragment  of  the  Ibenan  race.  2. 
That  this  race,  in  language  at  least,  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nations  speaking  the  Gaelic  and 
Cymric.  3.  That  they  occupied,  in  Gaul,  the  two 
great  cantons  of  Aquitania  and  Gallic  Liguria. 

2.  Of  the  Gaehc  or  GaUte  tongue. 

The  Gaelic  or  Gallic,  according  to  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name,  is  spoken  in  tbe  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  idiom  having 
been  in  use  previously  in  these  quarters,  since  most 
of  the  denominations  of  places,  communities,  and  in- 
dividuals belong  exclusively  to  this  language.  If  we 
follow  its  vestiges  by  means  of  geographical  and  his- 
torical nomenclatures,  we  will  find  that  the  Gaelic 
has  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  England,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  Cymric  tongue  :  we  may  recognise  it  also 
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in  a  portion  of  the  south,  and  in  all  the  Mat  of  Gaul, 
in  upper  Italy,  in  Itlyha,  and  in  central  and  wo  stem 
8pam.  It  is  tbe  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  how- 
ever, of  Gaul  that  bear  the  roost  evident  mark*  of  the 
passage  of  this  tongue.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
Gaelic  glossary  that  we  can  discover  the  signification 
of  geographical  namea,  dignities,  institutions,  individu- 
als, dec,  belonging  to  the  primitive  population  of  this 
country.  Still  farther,  the  patois  of  the  east  and  south 
of  France  at  the  present  day  swarms  with  words  that 
arc  strangers  to  the  Latin,  and  which  are  discovered 
to  be  taken  from  the  Gaelic  tongue.  From  these 
fact*  wo  may  deduce  the  following  inferences :  1.  that 
the  race  which  spoke  Gaelic,  in  distant  ages,  occu- 
pied tho  British  isles  and  Gaul,  and  that  from  this 
centre  the  language  spread  itself  over  many  cantona 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Illyria.  S.  That  it  preceded  in 
Britain  the  race  which  spoke  the  Cymric. 

3.  Of  the  Cymric  tongue. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  is  called  the  country  or 
principality  of  Wales,  is  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
by  a  people  who  bear  in  their  mother-tongue  tbe  name 
of  Cymri  or  Kymri ;  and  from  the  most  distant  period 
they  have  known  no  other.  Authentic  literary  monu- 
ments attest  that  this  language,  tho  Cymraig  or  Cym- 
ric, was  cultivated  with  great  eclat  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  not  only  within  the  actual  limita  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  but  along  the  whole  west- 
ern coast  of  England,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Ger- 
manic population,  occupied  by  conquest  tbe  centre  and  I 
the  east.  An  examination  of  tbe  geographical  and  his- 
torical nomenclatures  of  Britain,  anterior  to  the  arrival 
of  its  German  invaders,  proves  also,  that,  before  this 
epoch,  the  Cymric  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  it  bad  succeeded  to 
the  Gaelic,  which  had  been  banished  to  the  north.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  Bas-Breton,  or  Armor ic 
tongue,  spoken  in  a  part  of  Brittany,  was  a  Cymric 
dialect.  The  intermixture  of  a  great  number  of  Latin 
and  French  words  has  sltered,  it  is  true,  the  aspect 
of  this  dialect ;  yet  historical  monuments  War  full  tes- 
timony to  the  fact,  that,  about  the  fifth  century,  it  waa 
almost  identically  the  same  with  that  of  tbe  island  of 
Britain,  since  the  natives  of  this  island,  who  fled  to 
Armories  to  escape  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found  in 
this  latter  country,  it  la  said,  a  people  who  spoke  the  I 
umc  language  with  themselves.  (Adclnng,  Mithra> 
dales,  vol.  2,  p.  157.)  The  names,  moreover,  drawn 
from  geography  and  history,  clearly  show,  that  this 
idiom  was  spoken  anterior  to  the  fifth  century  in  the 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  of  Gaul.  This  tract  of 
country  then,  as  well  as  tho  southern  portion  of  the 
isle  of  Britain,  must  have  been  anciently  peopled  by 
the  race  that  spoke  the  Cymric  tongue  But  what 
is  the  generic  name  of  this  race  ?  Is  it  the  Artnorx- 
tan  ? — Is  it  tbe  Breton  ? — Armorican.  which  signifies 
"maritime,"  is  a  local,  not  a  generic,  appellation; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Breton  appears  to  have  hern 
nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  We 
will  adopt  then,  provisorily,  as  tbe  true  name  of  this 
rsce,  that  of  Cymri,  which  Irom  the  sixth  century  has 
served  to  designate  it  in  the  isle  of  Britain- — As  re- 
gards the  two  idtotns  of  the  Cymric  and  Gaelic,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  stale  the  following  general  particulars. 
The  basis  of  both  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  both 
spring  from  some  common  tongue.  By  the  side,  how- 
ever, of  this  striking  similitude  in  the  roots  and  in  the 
general  system  of  the  composition  of  words,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe  great  discrepances  in  the  gram- 
matical structure,  discrepances  essential  in  their  char- 
acter, and  which  constitute  two  distinct  languages, 
two  separate  tongues,  though  Bisters  to  each  other,  and 
not  two  dialects  of  the  same  tongue.  It  should  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  Gallic  and  the  Cymric  belong  to 
Ibat  great  family  of  languages,  the  source  of  which  IS 
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connected  by  philologists  with  the  Sanscrit,  the  an- 
cient and  sacred  idiom  of  India. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  tbe  languages 
in  question,  we  may  deduce  from  this  review  of  them 
the  following  historical  inferences.  1.  An  Iberian  pop- 
ulation, distinct  from  the  Gallic,  inhabited  several  can- 
tons in  the  south  of  Gaul,  under  the  names  of  Aquv- 
lent  and  Liguret.  2.  The  Gallic  population,  properly 
so  railed,  was  divided  into  Galli  and  Cymri.  3  The 
Gatli  had  preceded  the  Cymri  on  the  soil  of  Britain, 
and  probably  also  on  that  of  Gaul.  4.  The  Galli  and 
the  Cymri  formed  two  races,  belonging  to  one  and  tbe 
same  human  family. 

II.  Proof*  (Iratcn  from  the  Greek  emd  Roman  histo- 
rians. 

I.  Gallic  Nations  beyond  the  Alps. 

Cassar  acknowledges  throughout  the  whole  extent 

of  Gaul,  with  the  single  exception  of  tbe  province  of 
Narbonne,  three  nations.  "  differing  in  language,  in- 
stitutions, and  laws  :  the  Aqoitani,  dwelling  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne  ;  the  Beige,  occupying/ 
the  northern  pans  of  the  country,  from  tbe  Rhme  to 
the  Marne  and  Seine ;  and  the  Galli,  called  also  Cel- 
te,  established  in  tbe  central  quarter  of  tbe  lend.'' 
He  gives  to  these  three  communities,  taken  collect* 
ively,  tbe  general  name  of  Galli,  which  in  this  case 
ia  nothing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  designation. 
Strabo  adopts  the  division  of  Cesar,  but  with  an  im- 
portant change.  In  place  of  limiting  the  Belgs?,  as 
Caesar  does,  to  the  course  of  the  Sein  ,  he  adds  to 
them,  under  the  name  of  paroceanites,  or  maritime 
(-apuiccavi'rijv\  all  the  tribes  established  between  the 
mouth  of  this  river  and  that  of  the  Loire,  and  known 
in  Gallic  geography  by  the  appellation  of  Armorirans, 
which  equally  signifies  "maritime,"  and  of  which  the 
term  paroceanites  appears  to  be  merely  a  Greek  trans- 
lation. This  arrangement  of  Strabb's  merits  the  great- 
er attention,  not  only  because  that  great  geographer 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  authors  who 
had  written  upon  Gaul,  but  also  derived  much  infor- 
mation from  the  travels  of  Posidonius,  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  learned  among  the  people  of  Massilia 
or  Marseilles.  These  two  opinions,  however,  relative 
to  the  Belga?,  may  be  easily  reconciled,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  sequel.  The  geographers  of  a  later  period,  Me- 
la, Pliny,  Ptolemy,  dec  ,  either  conform  to  tbe  ethno 
graphic  division  given  by  Cesar,  or  to  the  one  traced 
by  Augustus  after  tbe  reduction  of  Gaul  to  a  Koman 
province.  In  all  this  the  Narbonnaise  is  not  compre- 
hended :  now,  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers  that  if 
contained,  besides  the  Celte  or  Galli,  Ligorians,  stran- 
gers to  the  Gauls  (irtpoe&ftlc  —Strah.,  137).  and  also 
Phocean  Greeka,  who  composed  the  population  of 
Massilia  snd  its  dependencies.— There  existed  then, 
in  the  indigenous  population  of  Gaul,  four  different 
branches:  1.  The  Aewtani ;  3.  The  Ltgurts;  X 
The  Galli  or  Cthm;  4.  The  Belga  —  We  will  con- 
sider each  of  these  in  succession. 

1.  The  AqnUani. 

"  The  Aquitaoi,"  observes  Strabo  (189. — Id..  17«\ 
"  differ  essentially  from  the  Calhc  race,  not  only  ir. 
language,  but  also  in  physical  conformation  :  they  re- 
semble the  Iberians  more  than  they  do  the  Gaols. »• 
He  adds,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  two  Gallic  na- 
tions confined  within  the  limits  of  Aquitania.  made  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  race  we  are  considenag  the 
more  apparent.  According  to  Ca>aar,  the  Aeeitans 
had,  besides  a  peculiar  dialect,  institutions  of  a  pecu- 
liar and  separate  character.  New,  historical  facts 
show  that  these  institutions  bore,  for  the  west  pert,  the 
sump  of  the  Iberian  character;  that  the  national  eVese 
was  Iberian  ;  that  there  existed  atronger  ties  of  sanity 
and  alliance  between  the  AquiUman  and  lhcnaa  Utbea. 
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the  former  end  the  Gauls,  who  were 
separated  from  them  merely  by  the  Garonne  ;  in  fine, 
Ami  their  nrtoc*  and  their  vices  were  assimilated  in 
e*  ekwest  manner  to  that  standard  of  good  aid  evil 
e-s»:  <te*  which  appears  to  have  constituted  the  moral 
tvseef  the  Iberian  race.  We  find,  then,  a  concordance 
btcwweo  the  proofii  drawn  from  history  and  those  de- 
eared  from  an  examination  of  languages :  the  Aqui- 
u:   ^ere,  beyond  doubt,  an  Iberian  population. 

2.  Ligures. 

TV  Ligures.  whom  the  Greeks  call  Ligyes,  are  des- 
•jriited  by  Sirs  Ho  as  strangers  to  Gaol.    Sextus  A  ri- 
mes, whose  labours  were  baaed  upon  documents  which 
sad  been  left  by  the  Carthaginian*,  and  who,  conae- 
•■eat  I  v.  most  have  been  put  in  possession  of  much 
vaasable  snatter  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
hena,  places  the  primitive  aests  of  the  Iberi  in  the 
anna ■  as t  of  Spain,  whence,  after  a  long  succession 
sf  emftjets,  the  invasion  of  the  conquering  Celts  had 
sosapefied  them  to  remove.    (Amen.,  v.  132,  atqq  ) 
Svpaanus  of  Byzantium  also  places  in  the  southwest 
sf  Spam,  near  Tarteesus,  a  city  of  the  Ligures,  which 
sseail*  L.icy*ttn'  (AiywTtvtf).     Thucyaides  sub&e- 
fsestly  shows  us  the  Ligures,  expelled  from  the  sooth- 
western  port  of  the  peninsula,  arriving  on  the  eastern 
bonier*  of  the  Stcoris  or  Sigre,  and  driving  away  in 
few  torn  the  nation  of  the  Sicani.    ( Tkueyd.,  6,  2.) 
H«  does  not  grve  this  as  a  aimple  tradition,  but  as 
ss  ss-ootestibte  fact     Ephorus  and  Philistus  of  Syra- 
rst-m  i*-:d  the  »arm-  language  in  their  writinga,  and  Stra- 
fes bsiwves  that  the  Sicani  were  originally  Iberians. 
The  Steam,  driven  from"  their  country,  forced  their 
•ay  through  the  eastern  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  trav- 
rrv^i  the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Gaul,  and  entered 
Italy.   The  Ligures  moat  have  followed  them,  since 
•e  bad  the  latter  nearly  at  the  same  time  spread  over 
Gallic  and  Italian  coasts,  from  the  Pyrenees 
m  fcras  the  A  mo.    We  know,  by  the  unanimous  tes- 
lissooy  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  the  west  and  the 
t*w*  of  Spam  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celtn;  or 
Gafc  ;  bot  we  are  uninformed  as  to  the  period  when 
'is»  look  place.    The  movements  of  the  Sicani  and 
I^Twee  show  us  that  the  invasion  waa  made  by  the 
■estrru  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Iberian 
n:**. driven  back  on  the  eastern  coast,  began  to  move 
•award  into  Gaol  and  even  Italy.    They  fumish  ua 
dsa  smb  an  approximation  to  the  date  when  this  took 
dsee :  the  Steam,  expelled  from  Italy,  as  they  had 
t**n  from  Soara,  seized  upon  the  island  of  Sicily  about 
aw  year  1400  B.C.  (Frtrtt,  (Euvr.  compi,  vol.  4,  p. 
SOOi  which  place*  the  irruption  of  the  Celts  into  I  be- 
ns  about  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
m_— Although,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  Iberian  | 
To  sf  the  Ligures  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
rraes  of  doubt,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged, 
tut  trteir  manners  did  not  bear  so  strong  an  Iberian 
tune  as  tbo«e  of  the  Aqoitani :  the  reason  would 
te  be,  that  they  did  not  preserve  themselves 
Vn  foreign  intermixture.    History  tells  us  of  power- 
bl  Celtic  tribes  intermingled  with  them  in  Celto-Li- 
nra  Between  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone  t  at  a  still  la- 
Mr  period.  Ibero-Ligaria,  between  the  Rhone  and 
Snaix,  sras  a«bm gated  almost  entirely  by  a  people  who 
vete  total  strangers  to  the  Ligures,  and  who  bore  the 
anas  of  Voles-.    The  date  of  this  invasion  of  the 
Vales  into  Ibero-Liguna  (now  Lenguedoe)  cannot  be 
"f-i  «itn  any  precision.  -  The  most  ancient  recitals, 
•  Vtvr  mvthological  or  historical,  and  the  periphisrs 
iesm  to  that  of  Seylax,  which  appears  to  have  been 
•rates  aboat  350  B.C.,  make  mention  only  of  the 
I^Tje*.  Elesvees,  Bebrvces,  and  Sodcs,  in  the  whole 
cueaa;  the  Elesyces  are  even  represented  as  a  pow- 
aahl  nation,  whose  capital  Narbo  (now  Narbtmne) 
as "r<oe<i  in  commerce  and  in  arm*.    About  the  year 
Voles*  Tectoaagcs,  inhabiting  what  is  now 
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upper  Langucdoc,  are  rendered  conspicuous  all  of  a 
sudden,  and  for  the  first  time,  by  an  expeditiou  whirh 
tbey  sent  into  Greece.  (Justin,  24,  4. —  Strabo, 
187.)  About  the  year  318,  at  the  time  of  Hannibal'a 
passage,  the  Voice  Arecomici,  inhabiting  lower  I-aii- 
guedoc,  are  also  cited  (Lie.,  21,  26)  as  a  numerous 
people,  giving  the  law  throughout  all  the  surrounding 
country.  It  is,  then,  between  340  and  281  that  we 
most  place  the  arrival  of  the  Voice  and  the  conquest 
of  Ibero-IJguria. — The  manuscripts  of  Cesar,  in 
speaking  of  the  Voice,  have  indifferently  Vole*  or  Vol- 
ga. Ausoniua  (Clar.  Urb.  Nark.,  9)  informs  us,  that 
the  primitive  name  of  the  Tectosages  was  Bolga  ;  and 
Cicero  (Pro  M.  Fontcto. — Dom.  Btntg.,  Ret.  it*  Hut.% 
dec.,  p.  656)  calls  them  Belgx.  Saint  Jerome  relates, 
that  the  idiom  of  their  colonies  established  in  Gala- 
tia  in  Asia  Minor,  was  Mill  in  his  lime  the  asm*  with 
that  of  Treves,  the  capital  of  the  Beige,  and  Saint 
Jerome  had  travelled  both  M)  Gaul  and  the  East. 
(Hierem ,  I.  2,  Comment.  Eput.  ad  Gold.,  c.  8.)  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  hardly  permitted  ua  to  doubt  bot  that  the 
Voles  were  Beige,  or,  rather,  that  these  two  names 
were  one  and  the  same  ;  and  the  details  of  their  his- 
tory, for  tbey  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  ol 
Gaul,  furnish  numerous  proofs  in  support  of  their  Bel- 
gic  origin.  We  must  therefore  separate  this  people 
from  the  Ligunan  population,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common. — In  conclusion,  we  infer,  that  the 
Ligures  were  Iberians  ;  a  second  accordance  of  his- 
tory with  philological  inductiona. — We  have  therefore 
remaining  only  the  Gelli  or  Cells*,  and  the  Beige,  as 
containing  the  elements  of  the  Gallic  population  prop- 
erly ao  called. 

3.  Celta. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  our  demonstra- 
ting the  identity  of  the  Celts  and  Galli ;  it  is  given, 
as  fully  established,  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  The 
signification,  however,  of  the  term  Celt  is  a  subject 
open  to  inquiry.  Cesar  informs  us  (B.  G.,  1,1),  that 
it  is  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  Gauls  :  and,  in 
fact,  it  does  indeed  belong  to  the  present  Gallic  idiom, 
in  which  colt  and  ctiltack  mean  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
forests."  This  signification  laada  to  the  presumption 
that  the  name  was  a  local  one,  and  waa  applied  either 
to  a  tribe,  or  to  a  confederation  of  tribes,  occupying 
certain  cantons  ;  and  that  it  consequently  had  a  special 
and  restricted  meaning.  Indeed,  the  greal  Gallic  con- 
federations were  for  the  most  part  local.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  geographer  informs  us,  that  the  Gauls 
of  the  province  of  Narbonne  were  formerly  called 
Celte ;  and  that  the  Greeks,  particularly  the  Massili- 
ots,  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  them  be- 
fore becoming  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  of 
Gaul,  erroneously  took  their  name  as  the  common  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  Gallic  race.  (St rub.,  18U.) 
Some,  and  Ephorus  among  the  rest,  even  extended  it 
beyond  the  limit*  of  Gaul,  and  made  of  it  a  geograph- 
ical denomination  for  all  the  races  of  the  West. 
(Strab.,  34.)  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  erro- 
neous ideas,  which  throw  much  obscurity  over  the  ac- 
count* of  the  Greek  writer*,  many  authors  of  this  na- 
tion speak  of  the  Oeile  in  the  special  and  limited  sense 
which  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Strabo.  Porybiua 
(3,  87)  places  them  "around  Narbo Diodorus  Situ- 
lus  (5.32),  "  above  Massilia,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  Aristotle  (Gen. 
Antm.,  2,  8),  "  above  Iberia  Dionysius  Penegeles, 
«•  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Po"  (v.  280).  Finally, 
Eustathiua,  in  his  commentary  on  the  last- mentioned 
writer,  revives  the  vulgar  error,  whirh  attributes  to  the 
whole  of  Gaul  the  name  of  a  single  canton.  Vsgue 
though  they  are,  these  designations  appear  clearly  to 
specify  the  country  situate  between  the  Ligurian  fron- 
tier to  the  east,  the  Garonne  to  the  south,  the  plateaa 
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01  the  Arvemian  Moun taint  to  the  west,  and  the  ocean 
to  the  north  :  all  this  tract,  and  the  coast  likewiae  of 
the  Mediterranean,  so  unproductive  and  arid  at  the 
present  day,  were  for  a  long  time  covered  with  dense 
forests.  (Lie ,  5.  34  )  Plutarch  places  also  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  people 
called  Celtorii.  ( Vit.  CamiU.)  This  race  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  formed  part  of  the  league  or  confeder- 
ation of  the  Celts*, for  ttrr  signifies  "elevated."  and  also 
"a  mountain,"  and  hence  Celtor  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate an  inhabitant  of  the  woody  mountains.  Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  Celtic  confederation,  in  the  time 
of  its  greatest  power,  was  subdivided  into  Cells  of  the 
plain  and  Celts  of  the  mountain.  Historians  unani- 
mously inform  us,  that  it  waa  the  Celt*  who  conquered 
the -west  and  the  centre  of  Spain  ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  their  name  attached  to  great  masses  of  the  Gallo- 
Ibenan  population,  such  as  the  Celt-Ibcri,  a  mixture  of 
Celts  and  Iberians,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
peninaula  ;  and  the  Celtici,  who  had  seized  upon  the 
northwest.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  invasion 
must  have  commenced  with  the  Gallic  tribes  nearest 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Celtic  confederation,  however,  did 
not  alone  accomplish  this  conquest;  other  Gallic  tribes 
either  accompanied  or  followed  them :  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  people  established  in  what  ia  now  Gallicia, 


to  have  been  comparatively  recent  iu  Gaul,  when  < 
trasted  with  that  of  the  Celts),  Ligurea,  dec  The 
Beige  had  established  themselves  in  Britain  on  th* 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  in  the  midat  of  the  Breton 
race,  who  were  not  of  Gallic  origin  ;  for  the  Gallic 
race  were  by  this  time  driven  to  the  north,  beyond  tbe 
Frith  of  Forth.   Neither  Cesar  nor  Tacitua  has  re- 
marked any  difference  of  origin  or  language  between 
these  Bretons  and  the  Beige.    The  names  of  individ- 
uals, moreover,  aa  well  as  those  of  a  local  nature  in 
tbe  cantons  occupied  by  the  two  races,  belong  to  one 
and  the  ssmc  language,  the  Cymric.    In  Gaul  CeSsx 
has  given  the  Seine  and  Ma  me  aa  the  southern  hunts 
of  the  Beige    Sirabo  adds  to  this  Belgica  another 
which  he  calls  Paroeeantts  or  Maritime,  and  which 
comprehends  the  tribes  situate  to  the  west,  between 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  tbe  Loire,  that  is 
to  say,  the  tribes  which  Casssr  and  the  other  Roman 
writers  call  Armortcan,  from  a  Gaelic  term  which  sig- 
nifies "  maritime."    Tbe  testimony  of  Caesar  is  un- 
doubtedly hard  to  be  contested  in  what  relates  to  Gaol. 
On  the  other  hand,  however.  Sirabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  writinga  of  ihe  Massiliots,  he  had  studied  the 
works  of  Posidonius,  that  celebrated  Greek,  who  had 
traversed  Gaul,  in  the  lime  of  Marine,  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  philosopher.    There  must,  of  necessity. 


and  was  anciently  denominated  Galloecia,  and  who,  as  have  been  a  great  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
is  well  known,  belonged  to  the  general  Gallic  race,  the  Armorican  tribes  and  the  Belgaa  to  induce  Poaido- 
Thus  much  for  Spain.— As  for  upper  Italy,  though  nius  and  Sirabo  to  declare  them  members  of  one  and 
twice  inundated  by  transalpine  nations,  it  presents  no  the  same  race ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  must  have 
trace  of  the  name  of  Celt :  no  tribe,  no  territory,  no  |  been  some  very  marked  differences  which  could  lead 


no 

river,  recalls  their  peculiar  appellation.  Everywhere 
and  on  every  occasion  we  meet  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gauls.  The  word  Cell*  became  known 
to  the  Romans  only  at  a  late  period. — As  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Cesar,  that  the  Gauls  were  called  in  their  own 
language  Celts,  it  is  possible  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander, more  occupied  with  combating  the  Gauls  than 
studying  their  language  and  insiitutions,  and  finding, 
in  effect,  that  the  word  Celt  was  Gsllic,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Gauls  for  one  of  their  national  denomi- 
nations, may,  without  farther  investigation,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  two  terms  were  synonymous.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  Gauls  of  the  eastern  snd  central 
sections  may  have  adopted,  in  their  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Greeks,  a  name  by  which 
the  latter  were  accustomed  to  designate  them  ;  just  as 
we  see,  in  our  own  days,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  accepting,  under  similar  circumstances, 
appellations  which  are  either  quite  inexact  or  else  totally 
erroneous. — From  what  has  that  far  been  remarked,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  1.  That  the  name  Celt  had, 
among  the  Gauls,  a  limited  and  local  application.  2. 
That  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  denominated  Cel- 
tic dwelt  in  part  among  the  Lignres,  in  part  between 
the  Cevennes  snd  the  Garonne,  and  along  the  Arver- 
nian  plateau  and  the  ocean.  3.  That  the  Celtic  con- 
federation exhausted  its  strength  m  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Sjnin,  and  took  no  share  consequently  in 
two  successive  invasions  of  Italy. 

4.  Btlg*. 

The  Beige  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  writers  as  forming  part  of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  word  Beige  belongs  to  the  Cymric  idiom,  in  which, 
under  the  form  Belgiaidd,  the  radical  of  which  is  Brig, 
it  signifies  "  warlike."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this 
was  not  a  generic  appellation,  but  a  title  of  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  some  armed  confederation.  It  is  a 
stranger  to  tbe  preaent  Gaelic  dialect  (for  Mg,  "a 
sack,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry),  but 
not  to  the  national  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  race,  aa  still 
existing,  in  which  the  Balg  or  Fir-Bolg  play  an  im- 
portant part,  as  conquerors  come  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  into  ancient  Ireland.  The  name  of  Beige 
was  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers  ;  it  appears,  indeed, 


Caesar  to  make  two  distinct  natrons  of  them.  An  ex- 
amination of  historical  facts  shows  us  tbe  Armorican 
tribes  united  in  a  sort  of  political  and  independent  con- 
federation, but,  in  the  event  of  wars  and  genenri  alli- 
ances, uniting  themselves  more  willingly  to  the  Beige 
than  to  the  race  of  the  Gauls.  Again,  s  philological 
investigation  proves  that  the  same  language  was  spoken 
in  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Cesar  as  in  that  of  Slfsbo. 
We  may  hence  boldly  conclude,  that  the  Anne 
and  the  Beige  were  two  communities  or  confederal 
of  the  aame  race,  which  had  arrived  in  Gaul  si  two 
different  periods:  we  may  also  infer  still  farther:  1. 
That  the  north  and  west  of  Gaul,  and  the  south  of 
Britain,  were  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  race,  form- 
ing ihe  second  branch  of  the  Gallic  population  properly 
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the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  two  cantons 
of  ancient  Armorica  and  in  the  island  of  Britain :  S. 
That  the  generic  name  of  the  race  ia  entirely  unknown 
to  us,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned  ;  but  that  philology 
givea  it  to  us  under  the  form  of  Cymri. 

2.  Gallic  Nations  of  Italy. 

The  most  credible  of  tbe  learnod  Romans  who  han- 
dled the  subject  of  early  Italian  history,  recognised  two 
distinct  conquests  of  upper  I^'yby  natrons  which  had 
migrated  from  ancient  Gaul.  The  first  of  these  in- 
rosds  they  carried  back  to  tbe  earliest  periods  in  the 
history  ot  tbe  West;  and  they  designated  these  first 
transalpine  conquerors  by  the  appellation  of  "Old 
Gauls,''  Veteres  Galli,  to  distinguish  them  from  lbs 
transalpine  invaders  who  achieved  the  second  conquest. 
This  latter  conquest,  being  the  more  recent  of  the  two, 
ia  the  better  known.  It  commenced  in  the  year  5*7 
B.C.,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Biturigan  Bellovesus. 
and  it  was  continued  by  tbe  successive  invasions  of 
four  other  bands,  during  the  spsce  of  sixty-six  years.-— 
First  conquest.  These  Old  Gauls,  according  to  ihe 
ancient  writers,  were  tbe  ancestors  of  the  Umbnan*. 
Cornelius  Bocchua,  the  freedmsn  of  Sylla,  is  cited  by 
Solinus  (c.  8)  as  having  fully  established  this  point. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  maintained  by  Gnipho,  the 
precoplor  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  who,  born  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  had  probably  directed  his  careful  attention  to  the 
history  of  his  own 
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*  t  Oif..  9,  J)  ;  w  did  also  Solinos  and  Servius.  The 
Grtek  writecs  also  followed  in  tbe  same  train,  with 
few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  an  etymology  Very 
ia  Greece,  which  made  the  word  Umbnan 
i)  to  be  derived  from  'Ou6pt>c.  *' »  ■hower," 
■na,"  because  the  nation  in  question  had,  according 
ia  •me.  escaped  from  a  deluge.  The  Umbrians  were 
>e*rded  a*  one  of  the  most  ancient  nations  of  Italy. 
{Pint..  3,  14. — Floras,  1,  17.)  After  long  and  Woody 
ess  {bets,  they  drove  tbe  Siculi  from  the  country  around 
tee  Po  Now,  aa  the  Siculi  passed  into  Sicily  about 
1364  B.C.,  the  Umbnan  invasion  may  have  taken 
aaace  ia  the  course  of  the  16th  century.  They  be- 
came a  very  powerful  race,  and  their  away  extended 
frost  the  upper  to  the  lower  sea.  as  far  south  as  tbe 
i  of  tbe  Tiber  and  Trento.  The  Etrurian  power 
illy  pot  an  end  to  their  wide-spread  dominion. 
The  words  l<mhr\,  Omftri.  and  Ombrtci,  by  which  the 
Remans  ar-d  the  Greeks  designated  this  people,  would 
skib  to  have  been  nothing  else  but  the  Gaelic  Ambra 
or  A«»**a,  which  signifies  **  valiant,"  *'  ndble and  to 
appropriated  to  itself  as  a  military  title  by 
'ing  horde. — The  geographical  division  es- 
tii  «ocd  by  the  Umbrians  is  not  only  in  conformity 
sith  tbe  costome  of  the  Gallic  race,  hut  belongs  to 
language.  Umbria  was  divided  into  three 
:  OU-Ombria,  or  "  High  Umbria,"  which 
tbe  mountainous  country  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ionian  Sea  :  Is-Ombria,  or  "  Low  Um- 
bra." which  embraced  the  country  around  the  Po : 
and  Vd-Ombn^  at  »  Umbria  along  the  shore,"  which 
aw,  at  a  later  period,  became  Etroria.  Although  the 
Etranan  influence  produced  a  rapid  change  in  the  lan- 
faage,  religion,  and  social  order  of  the  Umbrians. 
(here  still  were  preserved  among  the  mountaineers  of 
Gtt-Ojabna  some  remarkable  traces  of  the  character 
sad  customs  of  tbe  Gauls  :  for  example,  the  gsssom  or 
gau,  a  weapon  both  in  ita  invention  and  name  pointing 
Is  s  GaJLc  origin,  was  always  the  nations  1  javelin  of 
the  Umbnan  peasant.  (Lrr  ,  9,  36.)  Tbe  Umbrians, 
dispersed  by  the  Etrurian  conquerors, 
as  brothers  on  the  bunks  of  the  Sadne 


i-'xj  amort;*  tbe  Helvetian  tribes,  where  they  perpetu- 
tv-d         name  of  Insubres  (Taombrea).  "  Insubres" 
oteerves  I  jvy,  »'  pagvs  Alduorum"  (5.  33).  Others 
tir.ad  i  hospitable  reception  among  the  Liguriana  of 
tbe  Maritime  Alps  (Phn..  3,  17,  seqq  ),  and  carried 
their  name  of  Ambrones.    This  alone  can  ex- 
a  point  which  bas  occasioned  much  perplexity  to 
-una.  and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  contradic- 
tory theories ;  bow,  namely,  a  tribe  of  Alpine  Ligunans, 
*ao  another  of  Helvetii,  warring  against  each  other 
tnaer  the  respective  banners  of  tbe  Romans  and  the 
Cunhr..  found,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  they  had 
each  tbe  tame  name  and  the  same  war-cry.  (Pint., 
Fat  Jf«r  ) — From  what  has  been  mid,  it  would  seem 
a»  result,  that  upper  Italy  was  conquered  in  the  15  th 
before  our  era  by  a  confederation  of  Gallic 
trie  name  of  Ambra  or  Ambrones. — See- 
ms' conquest.    The  first  invasion  had  been  made  en 
swaw,  with  something  of  order,  and  by  a  single  con- 
tbe  second  was  successive  and  tumultuous, 
space  of  sixty-six  years,  Gaul  poured  her 
ipon  July  by  tbe  Maritime,  the  Graian,  and 
tae  Pennroe  Alps.    If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  about  tbe 
win.-  epoch  (B.C.  687),  an  emigration  not  less  consid- 
erable took  place  from  Gaul  to  lllyria,  under  the  con- 
awi  of  Sigovesaa,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  these 
peat  DAorcsnenta  were  the  result  of  csuses  far  more 
sansos  than  those  mentioned  by  Livy  (5,  34).  Gaul, 
is  n«t.  presents  at  this  period  the  aspect  of  a  country 
sWv  agitated  by  some  violent  commotion. — But  of 
wau  elements  were  these  bands  composed,  which  de- 
scfrr^  from  the  Alps  to  seize  upon  upper  Italy  !  Livy 
antes  them  to  have  come  from  Celtics,  that  is,  from 

conducted  by  Bel- 


lovesus  and  Elitovius ;  and  the  enumeration  of  tbe 
tribes  which  formed  this  expedition,  such  as  they  are 
given  by  Polybius,  proves,  in  fact,  that  the  first  wave 
belonged  to  the  Gallic  population. — Every  one  has 
heard  of  tbe  famous  combat  between  T.  Manlius  Tor-, 
quatua  and  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature.  True  or  fabe, 
the  incident  was  very  popular  at  Home  :  it  became  a 
subject  for  the  painters  skill ;  and  the  bead  of  the  Gaul, 
making  horrible  grimaces,  figured  as  s  sign  for  a  bank- 
er's shop  in  the  Roman  forum.  This  sign,  rounded 
I  into  the  form  of  a  buckler,  bore  the  name  of  Scutum 
Cimbricum.  It  exiated  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city 
586,  and  168  before  our  era.  (Compare  Retnrsiut,  p. 
343.)  The  word  Cimbricum  is  liere  employed  as  sy- 
nonymous with  Galltcum.—Ai  a  later  period,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  from  the  north  renewed  in  Italy 
the  terror  of  this  name,  the  victorious  commander  of 
Rome  caused  a  buckler  to  be  adorned  with  this  ancient 
device.  Tbe  shield  of  Menus,  according  to  Cicero  (as 
Or.,  3,  66),  had  depicted  on  it  a  Gaul,  with  cheeks 
hanging  down,  and  projecting  tongue. — The  term  Ctm- 
bri,  then,  designated  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Gallic 
population,  and  this  branch  had  colonies  in  Gallia  Cie- 
padana  :  we  have  ascertained,  however,  the  previous 
existence  of  Gallic  coloniea  in  Gallia  Transpadane : 
the  Gallic  population,  then,  of  Italy  was  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches,  the  Gatli  and  the  Cimfrrt  or 
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3.  Gauls  beyond  the  Rhine. 

First  branch. 

We  have  spoken  of  a  double  series  of  emigrations, 
commenced  B.C.  587,  under  the  conduct  of  Belloresus 
and  Sigovesos.  Livy  informs  us,  tbst  the  expedition 
of  Sigovesus  set  out  from  Celtics,  and  that  its  leader 
was  a  nephew  of  the  Bittingan  Ambigatua.  who  reign- 
ed over  the  whole  country  ;  which  means  that  Sigove- 
sus and  his  followers  were  Gauls.  The  same  historian 
adds,  that  they  directed  their  course  towards  tbe  Her- 
cynisn  forest  (6,  34).  This  designation  is  a  very  vague 
one  ;  but  we  know  from  Tragus  Pompeius,  who,  being 
born  in  Gsul,  drew  his  informstion  from  more  exact 
and  precise  traditions,  that  these  Gsnls  established 
themselves  in  Psnnonia  and  lllyria.  (Justin,  34,  4.) 
Ancient  historians  and  geographers  show  us,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  Gallic  or  Gallo-Illyrian  communities 
spread  between  the  Dsnube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epirus,  Macedonia,  snd  Thrace.  Among  tbe 
number  of  these  are  the  Carni,  inhabiting  the  A I  pet 
C arnica,  to  the  esst  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  (com- 
pare the  Celtic  Corn,  "a  rock'*);  the  Taurisei,  a 
purely  Gallic  race  (compare  the  Celtic  Tour  or  Ter, 
"  elevated,"  "  a  mountain."— Sfrsoo.  893) ;  the  lapodes 
(Strabo,  313),  a  Gallo-Illyrian  race  occupying  the  val- 
leys of  Carinthia  snd  Stiria ;  tbe  Sccriisei,  dwelling 
around  Mount  Scordus,  whose  power  was  feared  e»en 
by  the  Romans.  Tbe  frequent  recurrence  of  terms* 
nations  in  dunn,  mag;  dur,  Ac,  the  names  of  mount- 
ains, such  ss  Aljrius  snd  Albru* ;  the  country  called 
Albania ;  in  fine,  a  great  number  of  Gallic  words, 
found  even  at  tbe  present  day  in  the  Albanian  tongue, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  Gsuls  having  at  one  time  or 
other  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  country. 

Second  branch.  , 

Historical  testimonies,  remounting  to  the  time  of 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  attest  the  existence  of  a  people 
called  Ctmmcrn  or  L'tmhri,  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocesn,  in  the  present  peninsula  of  Jutland.  In 
the  first  place,  critics  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the 
names  Cimmerii  and  Cimbri,  conformed  as  they  are, 
the  one  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  the  other  to  that 
I  of  tbe  Latin  tongue.  (Strabo,  203  )  The  most  an- 
cient writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Cimbri  ia  Phil- 
:  according  to  him,  they  called  their 
so,  i.  *.,  "  Dead  Sea,"  as  far  as  the 
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Kubeas  ;  beyond  this  they  styled  it  Cromhtm.  (PUm.t 
4,  13.)  These  two  names  are  easily  explained  by  the 
Cymric  language  :  mar  there  signifies  "  sea  ;"  mane, 
"  to  die  ;**  ma.no n»,  "  drath  ;"  and  crumn,  "  congeal- 
ed," "  frozen  :"  m  Gaelic,  crvm  baa  the  same  force : 
Murtkroxnn  is  "  the  frozen  sea  V  (Adelung,  dlteste 
Gesck  der  Teutschtn,  p.  48. — Toland's  several  puce*, 
pt.  1,  p.  150.) — Epborus,  who  lived  about  the  same 
period,  knew  the  Cimbri,  and  gives  them  the  name  of 
Celts ;  but  in  his  geographical  system,  this  very  vague 
denomination  designates  at  the  same  time  a  Gaul  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe.  (Strabo,  203.) 
When,  between  the  years  113  and  10 1  before  our  era, 
a  deluge  of  Cimbri  poured  its  desolating  fury  on  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  was  general,  that  they  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  West,  from  the  froien  re- 

E'ons  bordering  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  fiom  the  Cim- 
k  Chersonese,  from  the  shores  of  the  Cimbric  The- 
tis. (Fhrus,  3,  3. — PotWn.,8,  10. — Ammian.  Mar- 
tell  ,  31,5—CUudmn,  Bell.  Get  .v  638.— P/u/.,  Vit. 
Mar.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cimbri  occupied 
•  portion  of  Jutland,  and  they  acknowledged  them- 
selves to  be  the  descendant*  of  those  who,  in  a  pre- 
ceding age,  had  committed  so  many  ravages  Alarmed 
at  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
supposing  that  their  object  was  to  inflict  vengeance 
opon  them  for  the  inroad  of  their  ancestors,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  to  supplicate  for  pardon. 
(Strabo,  292.)  Strabo  and  Mela  (3.  3)  place  these 
Cimbri  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe.  Tacitus  found  them 
there  in  his  own  time.  (Germ.,  c.  37.)  Pliny  gives 
a  much  more  extensive  signification  to  this  name  of 
Cimbri ;  he  would  seem  to  make  it  a  generic  term. 
He  not  only,  for  example,  recognises  tho  Cimbri  of  the 
present  Jutland,  but  be  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Cimbri  (4,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  com- 
prehending, under  this  common  appellation,  various 
tribes  which  in  other  writers  bear  widely  different 
names.  These  Cimbri,  inhabiting  Jutland  and  the 
countriea  round  about,  were  generally  regarded  as 
Gaula,  that  ia  to  say,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
races  which  then  held  possession  of  Gaul.  Cicero,  in 
speaking  of  the  great  invasion  of  Cimbri,  says  in  many 
places  that  Marius  had  conquered  the  Gauls.  In  like 
manner.  Sal  lust  (Bell.  Jug;.,  c.  1 14)  makes  Caepio,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  to  have  been  so  by  Gauls. 
Most  of  the  subsequent  writers  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage: Anally,  the  Cimbric  buckler  of  Marius  bore  the 
figure  of  a  Gaul.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ceso-rix, 
Boio-rix,  dec.,  names  of  chieftains  in  the  Cimbric  ar- 
my, are  to  all  appearance  Gallic  appellations — When 
we  read  the  details  of  this  terrible  invasion,  we  sre 
struck  with  the  promptitude  and  facility  with  which 
the  Cimbri  and  Beige  came  to  an  understanding  and 
arranged  matters  among  themselves,  while  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  inroad  appear  to  have  fallen  on  central 
and  southern  Gaul.  Cmar  informs  us,  that  the  Belgae 
vigorously  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  invaders,  and 
arrested  the  torrent  on  their  frontiers.  This  may  all 
have  been  so  ;  but  wc  see  them  almost  immediately 
after  entering  into  an  agreement  with  each  other.  The 
BclgK  cede  to  the  invaders  one  of  their  fortresses, 
Aduaticum,  in  which  to  deposit*  their  baggage ;  and  the 
Cimbri,  on  tbeir  part,  leave  as  a  guard  for  their  bag- 
gage, which  contained  all  their  nchca,  a  body  of  only 
six  thousand  men,  and  continue  on  their  way  ;  they 
must  have  been  well  assured,  then,  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Beige.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  in  Italy, 
the  garrison  of  Aduaticum  still  remain  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  snd  its  territory,  and  become  a  Belgic  tribe. 
When  the  Cimbri  wish  to  attack  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne,  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Vole*  Tecto- 
sages,  a  Belgic  colony,  while  their  proposals  are  re- 
jected by  the  other  Gallic  tribes.  These  facts,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  prove,  that  if  there 
were  a  community  of  origr 
i  1 


Cimbri  and  one  of  the  races  that  dwelt  in  Gaul,  it  \ 
more  likely  the  race  of  which  the  Belgw  formed  a  part 
than  any  of  the  Gallic  ones.  A  remark  of  Tacttue 
;  sheds  a  new  light  on  the  subject.  He  states,  that  the 
iEatu,  a  community  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cimbri,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility belonging  to  the  Cimbric  race,  spoke  a  language 
approximating  closely  to  the  insular  Breton  ("  Imgu-at 
Britannic*  propior,"  Toe.,  Germ.f  c.  45).  Now  we 
have  seen  that  the  language  of  the  Breton  a  was  also 
that  of  the  Btlga-  and  of  the  Armortc  tribes. — All  the 
ancient  historians  attribute  to  a  Gallic  army  the  inva- 
sion of  Greece,  in  the  years  279  and  280  B.C.  Ap» 
ptan  (Bell.  IUyr.,  4)  call*  theae  Gaula  Cimbri. — Again, 
the  Gallic  nations,  whether  pure,  or  intermingled  with 
Sarmatian  and  German  tribes,  were  numerous  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  and  in  the  vicinity  : 
the  most  famous  of  all,  that  of  the  Bastarnat  ( Tar., 
Germ .,  c.  46  —  Plin.,  4,  12  — Lre.,  34.  26  — id..  30, 
60.  seqq, — Polyb.,  excerpt.,  leg.  62),  intermingled  prob- 
ably with  Sarmattana,  dwell  between  the  Black  See 
snd  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Mithradates,  wishing 
to  form  a  powerful  league  against  Rome,  addressee 
himself  to  this  powerful  nation.  "  He  sent,"  aaya 
Justin  (38,  3),  "  ambassadors  to  the  Crmori,  Sarmatas, 
and  Bests  me."  It  is  evident,  that  the  Ctmbri  of  Jut- 
land cannot  here  be  meant,  separated  as  they  were  from 
the  King  of  Pontue  by  the  whole  extent  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  those  Cimbri  who  dwelt  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Bastartiir  and  Sarmalas,  and  on  whom  bad 
been  reflected  the  glory  gained  by  their  brethren  ia 
Gaul  and  in  Noricum.  The  existence  of  Cimbric  na- 
tiona,  extending  at  various  intervals  from  the  lower 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  would  seem  to  establish  the 
fsct,  that  all  the  country  between  the  Pontus  Euxmus 
and  the  Ocean,  following  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  was 
possessed  by  the  race  of  the  Cimbri  anterior  to  the  in- 
crease and  development  of  the  ' 


Proofs  drawn  from  National  Traditions. 

There  are  few  persona  at  the  present  day  who 
have  not  heard  of  those  curious  monument*,  as  well 
in  prose  as  in  verse,  which  compose  the  literature 
of  the  Welsh  or  Cymri,  and  which  go  back,  almost 
without  interruption,  from  the  16th  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury of  our  era :  a  literature  not  less  remarkable  for 
the  originality  of  its  forms,  than  for  the  light  which 
it  throws  upon  the  early  history  of  the  Cymri.  Con- 
tested at  first  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  by  a  spirit 
of  criticism  alike  superficial  and  contemptuous,  the 
authenticity  of  these  ancient  records  ia  now  es- 
tablished beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  (Consult 
Myryrian,  Archaohgy  of  Wales.  —  Turner,  Authen- 
ticity of  the  ancient  British  poems,  dec.)  From  the 
national  traditions  detailed  in  these  early  effusions,  the 
following  results  may  be  established.  1.  The  duality 
of  the  two  races  ia  recognised  by  the  Triads :  the 
Gwyddclad  (Gauls)  who  inhabit  Alben  are  regarded 
as  a  stranger  and  hostile  people.  (Trioeddynys  Pry- 
dam,  n.  41. — Archatol.  of  Wales,  vol.  2.) — 2.  The 
identity  of  the  Armorican  Belgs  with  the  Cymric  Brit- 
one  ia  also  recognised  ;  the  Armorican  tribes  are  there 
designated  as  deriving  their  origin  from  the  primitive 
race  of  the  Cymri,  and  holding  communication  with 
them  by  the  aid  of  one  and  the  same  language.  (Tri- 
oed.,  6.)— 3.  The  Triads  make  the  race  of  the  Cymri 
to  have  come  from  that  part  of  the  land  of  Haf  (the 
country  of  summer  or  of  the  south)  called  Dtjfruha- 
ni,  and  where  at  present  is  Constantinople.  (  These 
words,  "  snd  where  at  present  is  Constantinople,"  ap- 
pear to  be  the  addition  of  some  copyist ;  still  they  are 
not  without  value,  as  being  founded  on  the  traditions 
of  the  country.)  "They  arrived  at  the  foggy  see" 
(the  German  Ocean),  "  and  proceeded  thence  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  country  of  Lydau"  (Annorica),  "  where 
they  settled."   (Triotdd.,  n.  4  )   The  bard  Talieeein 
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•imply  says,  that  the  Cymri  came  from  Asia.    (  Welsh 

Arckttal ,  vol.  1,  p.  76.)  The  Triads  and  Druidic 
bards  agree  in  many  particulars  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Cyron  on  their  arrival  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, h  was  ttu,  the  powerful,  who  conducted  them : 
a  priest,  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and,  after  death,  a  god, 
be  united  in  himself  all  the  attributes  requisite  for  the 
chief  of  a  theocracy.  Now  we  know  that  a  part  of  the 
Gallic  race  was  long  subject  to  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  Druids.  This  name  of  Hu  was  not  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  Heus  and  Hcsus  to  one  of  the  deities  of 
Druid  ism — The  Irish  have  also  their  national  tradi- 
tions, but  so  confused  and  evidently  fabulous,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  employ  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  contain,  however,  one  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here,  the  mention  of  a  people 
tertned  Bofg  (Fir-Botg),  who  came  from  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  and  conquered  the  south  of  Ireland.  It 
»  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  these  strangers  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Belgtc  Cymn,  though  nothing  probable  is 
slated  res|>ecttng  their  history  or  their  settlement. — 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  (15,  9),  or  rather  Timagenes, 
whom  he  appears  to  be  quoting,  gives  an  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  Gallic  Druids  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
nations  of  Gaul.  This  tradition  stated,  that  a  part  of 
the  Gallic  population  was  indigenous,  but  that  another 
part  had  come  from  far  distant  islands  and  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhine,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  fre- 
quent wars  end  by  inundations  of  the  sea.— -We  find, 
then,  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  Gauls,  aa  well  as 
in  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers,  and  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the  country, 
the  fact  well  established  of  the  division  of  the  Gallic 
family  into  two  distinct  branchea-or  races. 

General  Conclusions. 

\.  The  Aquitani  and  Ligurcs,  though  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  were  not  of  Gallic  blood,  but  belonged  to  the 
Iberian  slock. 

3.  The  nations  of  Gallic  blood  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Galii  and  the  Cymn.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  two  branches  to  each  other  is  confirmed 
by  their  idioms,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  their 
national  charactera  in  general.  It  becomes  still  more 
apparent,  however,  when  we  compare  with  them  the 
other  communities  that  dwelt  in  their  vicinity,  name- 
ly, the  Iberians,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans.  And 
yet  there  exists  a  sufficient  diversity  in  their  respective 
manners,  idioms,  and  moral  characters,  to  autborixe 
os  to  trace  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two 
brooches,  which  is  warranted  also  aa  well  by  their  na- 
tional traditions  as  by  the  testimony  of  history. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Gallic  race  belongs  to  the 
East.  Their  language,  their  traditions,  theu  history, 
in  fine,  point  to  Asia  as  the  cradle  of  their  nation. 
(Thurry,  Histoire  its  Gaulou,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  p.  xii  - 
btvui.)  At  what  period,  however,  they  left  their  pa- 
rent-home and  commenced  their  migration  to  the  West, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  history.  On  this 
point  we  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  our  own  con- 
jectures, although  Linguistic,  or  the  science  of  com- 
parative philology,  furnishes  us  with  aids  to  the  prose- 
cution of  this  inquiry,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
their  character.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  from 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  Celtic  language,  that 
the  race  who  spoke  this  tongue  came  first  into  the 
West ,  and  in  all  probability  was  the  first  too  that  sep- 
arated from  the  parent  stock.  This  circumstance, 
perhaps,  may  serve  to  explain  why  the  Celtic  idioms, 
along  with  the  greatest  richness  in  Indo-European 
radicals,  display  a  less  complete  system  of  grammati- 
cal forms  than  most  other  branches  of  the  same  great 
family  of  languages ;  whether  it  be  that,  at  the  time  of 


velopment,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  separation,  than  in  the  case  of  other  races,  has 
eiercised  a  more  injurious  effect.  Whichever  of  toe 
two  be  the  correct  opinion,  it  is  nevertheless  apparent, 
that  the .  analogies  between  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
carry  us  back  to  a  period  the  earliest  that  we  can 
reach  by  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  and  furnish 
us  hence  with  most  important  data  for  ascertaining,  to 
what  degree  of  development  the  mother- tongue  itself 
had  attained  before  the  separation  in  question  took 
place.  Thus,  for  example,  an  examination  of  the  Celtic 
idioms  appears  conclusively  to  show,  that,  at  the  time- 
when  this  separation  took  place,  the  mother- tongue 
possessed  already  an  entire  system  of  euphonic  laws, 
which  the  Sanscrit  has  preserved  the  best  of  any  Indo- 
European  tongue,  and  which  it  has,  in  fact,  preserved 
so  well,  that  certain  anomalies  of  the  Celtic  sbil  find 
their  explanation  in  the  euphonic  rules  of  the  sacred 
language  of  India.  (Ptctet,  de  CAjfinM  its 
Celnquts  accc  le  Sanscrit,  p.  172.) 


General  History  of  Gaul. 

The  history  of  Gaul  divides  itself  naturally  into  (our 
periods.   The  first  of  these  comprises  the  movements 
of  the  Gallic  tribes  while  yet  in  their  Nomadic  state. 
None  of  the  races  of  the  West  ever  passed  through  a 
more  agitated  or  brilliant  career.    Their  course  em- 
braced Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  their  name  is  re- 
corded with  terror  in  the  annals  of  almost  every  na- 
tion.   They  burned  Rome ;  they  wrested  Macedonia 
from  the  veteran  legions  of  Alexander;  they  forced 
Thermopylae  and  pillaged  Delphi ;  they  then  proceed- 
ed to  pilch  their  tents  on  the  plains  of  the  Troad,  in 
the  public  places  of  Miletus,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sangarius,  and  those  of  the  Nile ;  they  besieged  Car- 
thage, menaced  Memphis,  and  numbered  among  their 
tributaries  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  East ; 
they  founded  in  upper  Italy  a  powerful  empire,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Pbrygia  they  reared  auother  empire,  that 
of  Galatia,  which  for  a  long  time  exercised  its  sway 
over  the  whole  of  Lower  Asia.— During  the  second 
period,  that  of  their  sedentary  state,  we  aee  the  gradual 
development  of  social,  religious,  and  political  institu- 
tions, conformable  to  their  peculiar  character  as  a 
people  ;  institutions  original  in  their  nature  ;  a  civili- 
zation full  of  movement  and  of  life,  of  which  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  offers  the  purest  and  moat  complete 
model.    One  might  aay,  in  following  the  animated 
scenes  of  this  picture,  that  the  theocracy  of  India,  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Athenian 
democracy,  had  met  on  the  same  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  with  each  oilier  and  reigning  by 
turns.    Soon  this  civilisation  undergoes  a  change; 
foreign  elements  are  introduced,  brought  in  by  com- 
merce, by  the  relations  of  neighbourhood,  by  reaction 
from  subjugated  nations.    Hence  arose  multiplied  and 
often  whimsical  combinations.    In  Italy  it  is  the  Ro- 
man influence  that  exerts  itself  on  the  manners  and 
institutions  of  the  Gauls  ;  in  the  south  of  Gaul  it  is 
that  of  the  Massiliots ;  while  iu  Phrygia  we  have  a 
most  singular  compound  of  Gallic,  Grecian,  and  Phry- 
gian civilization.— To  this  succeeds  the  third  period 
in  the  hiatory  of  the  Gallic  race,  that  of  national  strug- 
gles and  subjugation.    By  a  singular  coincidence,  it 
is  always  by  the  Roman  sword  that  the  power  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  is  destined  to  fall ;  in  proportion  as  the 
Roman  dominion  extends,  that  of  the  Gauls  recedes 
and  declines.    It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  in  the  battle  on  the  hanks  of  the  Al- 
lis,  followed  each  other  over  the  whole  earth  to  decide 
the  ancient  quarrel  of  the  Capitol.    In  Italy,  the  Cis- 
alpine Gaols  were  reduced,  but  only  after  two  centu- 
ries of  obstinate  resistance.    When  the  rest  of  Asia 


tad  submitted  to  the  voke,  the  Gala 


till  defend- 
Gaul 


the  Celtic  separation  from  home,  these  grammatical  led  against  Rome  the  independence  of  the  East, 
forms  had  not  yet  reached  their  full  number  and  de- 1  eventually  fell,  but  through  complete  exhaustion,  after 
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a  century  or  partial  conflicts  and  nine  year*  of  general 
war  under  Cesar.  In  fine,  the  names  of  Caractacus 
and  Gatgacus  shed  a  splendour  on  the  laat  and  ineffect- 
ual efforts  of  Dntish  freedom.  Il  is  everywhere  an 
unequal  conflict  between  ardent  and  undisciplined  val- 
our on  the  one  hand,  and  cool  and  steady  perseverance 
on  the  other  — The  fourth  period  comprehends  the  or- 
ganization of  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  transalpine  manners  to  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  Italy  ;  a  work  commenced  by 
Augustus  and  completed  by  Claudius.  (Thierry, 
Hutoire  dea  Gaulma,  vol.  1,  introi  ,  p.  Vi.,  teqq .) 

Gallia  Cisti.i'i  m  ,  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with 
reference  to  Rome,  a  name  given  to  the  northern  part 
of  [taly,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  thbes  which  had 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  thta  extcnaive  tract  of  coun- 
try. Livy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of  the  Gaols  as 
carry  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinrus  Priscua,  that 
is,  about  800B.C.    Having  seeurely^esublishcd^hern- 

make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  cam*  into  contact  with  the  force*  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  had  elapsed  from  the 
time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  totally  defeated 
the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  became 
masters  of  Rome  itself.  The  defence  of  the  Capitol 
•nd  the  exploits  of  Camillas  (Ltr  ,  5,  47,  $eqq),  or,  ra- 
fter, if  Polybiua  be  correct  (2,  18),  the  gold  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Gauls  at 
home,  preserved  the  state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls, 
though  they  continued,  by  frequent  incursions,  to  threat- 
en, and  even  ravage,  the  territory  of  Rome,  could  make 
no  impression  on  that  power.  Though  leagued  with 
the  Samnitcs  and  Etruscans,  they  were  almost  alwaya 
unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentium  in  Umbria,  near 
the  I  .'ike  Vadimonia  in  Elruria,  and  in  a  atill  more  de- 
cisive action  near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same 
province  (Polyb  ,  2,  19,  teqq.).  they  soon  found  them- 
selves forced  to  contend,  not  for  conquest,  but  for 
existence.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attended 
their  efforts  in  their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  was  irresistible  ;  the  Gauls  were  beaten 
back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colonies  established  snd 
flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which  had  so  lately 
been  theirs.  Notwithstanding  these  successive  disas- 
ters, their  spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued ; 
and  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses  and  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  foe,  they  eagerly  embraced  it.  It  is 
to  their  zealoua  co-operation  that  Polybiua  ascribes  in 
a  great  degree  the  primary  success  of  that  expedition. 
By  the  efficient  aia  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immediately  af- 
ter be  had  set  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow  op  hit  ear- 
ly success  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  (Potybivs, 
3,  66.)  As  long  as  that  great  commander  maintained 
his  ground  and  gave  employment  to  all  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  the  Gaul*  remained  unmolested,  and  en- 
joyed their  former  freedom,  without  being  much  bur- 
dened by  a  war  which  was  waged  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of 
success  had  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and 
the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal.  together  with  other  disasters, 
had  paralyzed  the  effbrta  of  Carthage,  they  once  more 
saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gsul  still  offered  some 
resistance,  even  after  that  humbled  power  had  been 
obliged  to  aue  for  peace ;  but  it  was  weak  and  una- 
vailing ;  and  about  twelve  year*  after  the  term  mat  ion 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  en- 
tire subjection,  and  became  a  Roman  province.  (Car- 
li,  Anhrkita  Jtaltcke,  vol.  2,  p.  6  )  Under  this  de- 
nomination it  continued  to  receive  various  accessions 
of  territory,  as  the  Romana  extended  their  dominion* 
towards  the  Alps,  till  it  comprised  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  lies  between  those  mountains 
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and  the  rivers  Magra  and  Rubicon.  It  was  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata  (Helm,  2, 
4  —  Plin  ,  3,  14),  to  diatinguish  it  from  Transalpine 
Gaul,  to  which  the  name  of  Gallia  Comata  was  applied. 
(Cic ,  Pkii.,  8,  9  )  This  latter  name  refers  to  tho 
Gallic  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long.  The  epithet 
Togata  allude*  to  the  circumstance  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  having  been  conferred  on  the  natives  of 
the  country.  The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obtained 
the  privileges  of  tatin  cities,  *nd,  consequently,  the 
right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga,  by  a  law  of  Pom- 
peiu*  Strabo  (Atcon.  com.  in  Or.  fn  Pison.,  p.  490), 
about  665  A.U.C. — According  to  Polybius,  Cisalpine 
Gaul  waa  included  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  which 
had  the  Alp*  *nd  Apenninea  for  two  of  its  sides,  and 
the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallica,  for  the 
base.  This  is,  however,  but  a  rough  sketch,  which 
requires  a  more  accurate  delineation.  The  following 
limit*  will  be  found  aufficiently  correct  to  answer  ev- 
ery purpose.  The  river  Orgus,  Ore  a,  will  define  the 
frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  northwest,  as  far  a* 
its  junction  with  the  Po,  which  river  will  then  serve 
s*  a  boundary  on  the  aide  of  Liguria,  till  il  receives 
the  Tidone  on  its  right  bank.  Along  tbi*  small  stream 
we  may  trace  the  weatem  limit,  up  to  it*  *ource  in 
the  Apennines,  and  the  southern  along  that  chain  to 
the  river  Rubicon.  To  the  north,  a  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  acros*  the  great  Italian  lake* 
will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rraetia  and  other  Al- 
pine district*.  The  A  thesis,  AOge,  from  the  point 
where  it  meet*  that  line,  and  •ubsequently  the  Po, 
will  distinguish  it  on  tho  east  and  south  from  Veneris, 
and  the  Adriatic  will  close  the  last  side  of  this  irregular 
figure.  The  character  which  i»  gi»en  u*  of  this  por- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  writer*  of  antiquity  i»  that  of  the 
most  fertile  and  productive  country  imaginable.  Po- 
lybiu* describes  it  as  abounding  in  wine,  corn,  and 
every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herda  of  swine, 
both'  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  its 
forest*  ;  and  such  waa  the  abundance  of  provision* 
of  every  kind,  that  traveller*  when  at  an  inn  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of  any  article 
which  they  required,  but  paid  *o  much  for  the  wholo 
amount  of  what  was  furnished  them ;  and  this  charge, 
at  the  highest,  did  not  exceed  half  a  Roman  as.  (Po- 
lyb., 2,  16.)  As  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  coun- 
try, Strabo  remarks,  that  it  surpassed  all  the  rest  ot 
Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and  opulent  towns  wbich 
it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  waa  of  the  finest 
and  softest  quality  ;  and  »o  abundant  waa  the  supply 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  wss  com 
monly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  house*.  (Strabo, 
218.)  Lastly,  Cicero  styles  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  the 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the  or- 
nament of  its  dignity.  (Phil.,  3,  6. — Cramer '$  An- 
cient  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  40.  seqq.) 

Galmenus,  Public*  Liciniob,  *oo  of  the  Emperoc 
Valerian,  was  made  Coesar,  and  colleague  to  his  father, 
A  D.  253.  He  defeated,  in  a  great  battle  near  Mediola- 
num  (Milan),  the  Alemanni  and  other  northern  tribes, 
which  had  made  an  irruption  into  Upper  Italy,  and 
gave  evidence  on  that  occasion  of  his  personal  bravery 
and  abilities.  He  was  also  well-informed  in  literature, 
and  waa  both  an  orator  and  a  poet.  When  Valerian  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D.  260,  Gallienus 
took  the  rein*  of  government,  and  was  acknowledged 
a*  Augu*to*.  He  appears  to  have  given  himself  up  to 
debauchery  and  the  company  of  profligate  persons,  neg- 
lecting the  interests  of  the  empire,  and  taking  no  pains 
to  effect  the  release  of  hi*  father  from  hi*  hard  captiv- 
ity, in  which  he  died.  The  barbarian*  •ttacked  the 
empire  on  every  side,  revolt*  broke  out  in  various  prov- 
incea,  where  several  commanders  sssumed  the  title  of 
emperor,  while  G*llienu«  wa*  loitering  at  Rome  with 
hi*  favourite*.  Yet  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  awa- 
I  ken  from  his  torpor,  at  the  new.  of  the  advance  of  the 
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invaders ;  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gion*, he  defeated  Ingenue,  who  had  usurped  the  im- 
perial title  in  Illvricum.  But  he  disgraced  his  victory 
by  homlde  cruelties.  Meantime  Probus,  Aurehanus, 
and  other  able  commanders,  were  strenuously  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  East, 
where  Odenatua,  prince  of  Palmyra,  acted  as>a  useful 
ally  to  the  Romans  against  the  Persians.  Usurpers 
arose  in  Egypt,  in  the  Gauls,  in  Thrace,  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  empire,  from  which  circumstance 
Urn  penod  has  been  styled  the  reign  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants. At  last  Aureolus,  a  man  of  obscure  birth,  some 
say  a  Dacian  shepherd  originally,  but  a  brave  soldier, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  Illyricum,  en- 
tered Italy,  took  possession  of  Mediolanom,  and  even 
marched  against  Home  while  Gallienus  was  absent 
GeUienua  returned  quickly,  repulsed  Aureolua,  and  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle,  near  the  Addua,  after 
which  the  usurper  ahut  himself  up -in  Mediolanom. 
Here  he  waa  besieged  by  Gallienus ;  but,  during  the 
siege,  the  emperor  was  murdered  by  some  conspira- 
tors. (Aurd.  Vict.,  c.  33. —  Eutrop.,  9,  8.  —  Zvna- 
rat,  12,  34,  teqa.) 

Gallinaria  Stlva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  near  In- 
ternum, that  furnished  timber  for  the  fleet  with  which 
Sextos  Pompeiua  infested  the  coasts  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean. (Strain,  343.)  Juvenal  mentions  the  spot 
as  a  noted  haunt  of  robbers  and  assassins.  (Sat.,  3, 
305.)  Cicero  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  wood  lay 
on  the  road  from  Sinueeta  to  Naples.  (Ad  Fam.,  9, 
33.)  It  ia  now  called  Ptntta  dt  Cattel  Voitvrno. 
(PratiUi  dell*  Via  Appia,  p.  183.) 

Galloorjbcia  or  GaLatIa,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  a  horde  of  Gauls.  Thia  re- 
gion being  merely  a  dismembered  portion  of  ancient 
Phnrgia.  it  will  only  be  necessary  here,  in  inquiring 
into  its  former  history,  to  account  for  its  being  occu- 
pied by  tbe  Gauls  or  Gallo-Gnsci,  from  whom  Us  new 
appellations  were  derived.  We  collect  from  Polybius 
and  Livy  (the  latter  of  whom,  however,  only  copies 
from  the  former),  that  ibis  Asiatic  colony  was,  in  fact, 
but  a  detachment  of  those  vast  horde*  which  had  wan- 
dered from  Gaul  under  the  conduct  of  Brenous,  and 
with  which  that  leader  had  invaded  Greece.  On  their 
arrival  in  Dardania,  a  dispute  arose  between  some  of 
the  chiefs  and  the  principal  commander,  when  the  dis- 
contented troopa,  to  tbe  number  of  20,000,  determined 
to  abeiidon  the  main  body,  and  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
where, under  the  direction  of  Leonohuaand  Lutarius. 
They  traversed  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  encamping 
near  Byzantium,  were  for  a  time  the  bane  and  terror 
of  tbe  citizens,  by  the  devastations  they  committed, 
arid  the  galling  tribute  they  imposed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, tempted  by  the  beautiful  aspect  of  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  the  reputed  wealth  and  fertility  of  that  coun- 
try, they  were  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  offers  of 
Nicomedea,  king  of  Bithynia,  for  entering  intohia  ser- 
vice. They  accordingly  crossed  the  Bosporus,  and 
having  joined  the  troops  of  Nicomedes,  were  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  his  wars  with  Zibostea.  They 
now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Asia  Minor;  and,  though 
not  more  than  20.000  men,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
one  half  furnished  with  arms,  tbey  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  compelled 
whole  provinces  and  even  empires  to  pay  them  tribute. 
Tbey  even  proceeded  to  divide  tbe  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor among  their  three  tribes,  allotting  to  each  a  por- 
tion on  which  it  waa  to  levy  impositions.  The  Hel- 
lespont was  assigned  to  the  Trocmi,  iEolis  and  Ionia 
to  the  Tolistobou,  and  the  interior  of  tbe  peninsula  to 
the  Tectosages.  The  settled  abode,  however,  of  the 
three  tribes  was  in  the  country  between  the  Sangarius 
arid  Halys.  which  they  had  seized,  without  resistance 
or  difficulty,  from  the  unwarlike  Phrygians.  As  their 
increased,  they  became  more  formidable,  and 
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length  even  the  kings  of  Syria  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  Attalua,  king  of  Perga- 
mue,  waa  the  only  sovereign  who  bad  the  resolution 
to  refuse  at  length  to  submit  to  this  ignominious  ex- 
tortion. He  met  the  barbarians  in  the  held,  and,  sec- 
onded by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  obtained  a  victory 
over  these  Gallo-Grwci,  aa  they  were  now  called,  from 
their  intermixture  with  tbe  Greeks  of  Phrygia  and 
Bithynia.  (Lav.,  38,  16.)  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia, 
not  long  after,  cut  to  pieces  another  body  of  Gauls, 
and  freed  the  Hellespont  from  their  depredations. 
(Polyb.,  6,  11!.)  These,  however,  were  only  partial 
advantages,  and  the  Gaula  remained  the  terror  and  ty- 
rants of  Asia  Minor,  so  aaya,  at  least,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, till  the  war  with  Antiochua  brought  tbe  Roman 
armies  into  Asia.  The  victory  of  Magnesia  having 
driven  that  monarch  across  the  range  of  Taurus,  there 
remained  the  Gallo-Gneci  only  between  the  Romans 
and  the  entire  possession  of  the  peninsula.  There 
wanted  but  a  alight  pretext  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
these  barbarous  hordes  in  their  own  fastnesses.  It 
wss  asserted  that  they  had  aided  Antiochus  in  the  cam- 
paign which  had  iuat  terminated;  and  on  thia  pretence 
war  was  declared  sgainst  tbem,  and  the  consul  Manli- 
us  was  ordered  to  march  into  their  country,  and  re- 
duce them  by  force  of  arms.  That  general,  being 
joined  by  Attalua,  brother  of  Enmenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mue,  with  a  aelect  body  of  troops,  defeated  the  Tolie* 
tobon  and  Trocmi  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and  by  a 
victory  over  the  Tectosages,  no  less  decisive  than  the 
former,  terminated  the  war ;  tbe  small  remnant  of  the 
Gaula  being  content  to  aue  for  peace  on  any  condi- 
tions.  The  Roman  senate,  satisfied  with  having  bro- 
ken the  power  of  the  Gallo-Gneci,  allowed  tbem  to  re- 
tain possession  of  their  country,  on  condition  of  giving 
no  offence  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergarnns?  who  might 
be  considered  as  their  lieutenant  in  Asia,  and  forsaking 
their  former  wandering  and  marauding  habits.  Previ- 
ously, aa  Strabo  informs  us,  the  whole  of  Galalia  had 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  governed  by  a  sep- 
arate chief  named  tetrarch.  Each  tetrarch  had  under 
him  a  judge  and  military  commander,  who  appointed 
two  lieutenanta.  These  collectively  bad  the  power  of 
assembling  the  general  council,  which  met  in  a  spot 
called  Drynemetum.  and  consisted  of  3O0  members. 
This  assembly  decided  only  criminal  cases :  all  other 
business  waa  transacted  by  the  tetrarcha  and  judges. 
Subsequently  the  number  of  tetrarcha  waa  reduced  to 
three,  and  finally  to  one.  The  latter  change  was 
made  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  Deiotarus,  who  had 
rendered  their  arms  essential  service  in  tbe  Mithra- 
dalic  war  (Apjrian,  Bell.  Mxlhr.,  114),  and  who  is  so 
often  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
esteem  and  friendship.  (Vid.  Deiotarus.)  On  hia 
death,  which  took  place  at  an  advanced  age,  part  of 
hia  principality  was  annexed  to  Paphlagonia  and  Pon- 
tua  under  Polemo;  and  part  to  the  dominions  of 
Amyntas,  chief  of  Lycaonia.  On  tbe  demise  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  came  into  tbe  possession  of 
the  Romans,  and  formed  one  province  of  their  vast  em- 
pire. (Strab.,  666. — Plin.,  6,  33.) — Though  inter- 
mixed with  Greeks,  the Galatasana retained  throughout 
their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Je- 
rome that  in  his  day  they  spoke  the  same  language  as 
the  Treviri  in  Gaul.  (Prolegom.  in  Epitt.  ad  Gala- 
to*.)  Neither  did  they  entirely  lose  their  original  sim- 
plicity of  manners ;  for  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Deio- 
tarus (c.  9),  praises  him  as  an  extensive  cultivator  and 
breeder  of  cattle.  Less  effeminate  also  and  debased 
by  superstition  than  the  natives  of  Phrygia,  tbey  were 
more  ready  to  embrace  tbe  tidings  of  salvation  brought 
to  them  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Genlilea.  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  assign  sixteen  bishoprics  to  Ga- 
latia, under  two  divisions;  one  called  Galatia  Con 
sularu,  the  other  Salularis.  (Hieroc.,  p.  696.)— No 
1  ancient  geographer  has  laid  down  with  accuracy  the 
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limit*  of  Gallo-Grccla.  It  is  known  generally,  that  to 
the  west  it  bordered  upon  Phrygia  Epic  let  us,  and  a 
portion  of  Bithynia,  north  of  the  Saogariua :  on  the 
north  it  ranged  along  the  Bilhynian  and  PaphJagooian 
chains,  till  it  met  the  Halya,  which  separated  it  from 
Cappadocia  towards  the  east :  on  the  south  it  waa  con- 
tiguous to  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Piaidia,  till  it  met 
•gain  the  Phrygian  frontier,  somewhere  between  the 
sources  of  the  Sangartus  and  Alander  on  the  north. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  ?9,  *eqq.) 

Gallus,  I.  Cams  or  Cnaeua  Sulpitius,  waa  consul 
B.C.  166.  Hia  name  ia  honourably  connected  with 
tbe  history  of  ancient  science,  since  he  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  first  individual  among  the  Romans  that  turn- 
ed his  attention  to  astronomical  studies.  Livy  statea, 
that,  when  a  tribune  in  the  army  of  Paulua  ^Emilius 
in  Macedon,  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  first 
to  the  consul,  and  then,  with  his  leave,  to  the  Roman 
army.  Tbe  eclipse  look  place  on  the  evening  before 
the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  Romans,  being  pre- 
pared for  it,  wero  under  no  alarm,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  terrified,  and  deemed  it  an  omen  of  the  fall 
of  their  king  Perses.  (Lie  ,  44, 37. — Compare  Ctc, 
it  Stneet,,  16.)  Tbe  date  of  thia  eclipse  was  168 
B.C.  Now  aa  the  tablea  of  Hipparchus  only  began 
with  .162  B  O  ,  Gallus  must  have  availed  himself  of 
some  (probably  Oriental)  mode  earlier  than  that  of 
Hipparchus,  but  which  baa  not  come  down  to  us.  A 
passage  in  Pliny  (2,  19)  would  seem  to  have  reference 
to  a  work  composed  by  Gallus,  which  may  have  been  a 
treatise  on  eclipses,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
Hsrdouin  (Ad  Flin,  I.  c).  Cicero  praises  tbe  as- 
tronomical knowledge  of  Gallus  (de  Seneet.,  16),  and 
Livy,  Valerius  Maximus,  and  Fronlinus  have  not  for- 
gotten his  name.  He  ia  said  to  have  repudiated  hia 
wife  because  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  public 
without  a  veil.  (Val.  JHax.,6,3,  10.) — II.  Cornelius, 
a  distinguished  Roman,  ranked  among  the  chief  of  tbe 
latin  elegiac  writers,  and  compared  by  Quintilian  with 
Tibullua.  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  He  waa  born  of  poor 
and  ignoble  parents,  A.U.C.  685.  Forum  Julii  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  of  his  birth  (Ckron.  Euteb.), 
but  there  were  two  towns  of  that  name  within  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  one,  aince  call- 
ed Friuli,  lay*vithin  the  district  of  that  name ;  the  other 
(now  Frejus,  in  Provence)  was  situate  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Roman  province  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.  Some  writers  have  fixed  on  the  former  aa  the 
birthplace  of  Gallus  (Hint.  Lit.  Aqvileiensis,  lib.  1,8. 
—Liruti,  Notts.  drlV  Yite  ed  Opere  de  Lei.  de  Fritdi, 
vol.  1,  p.  2  —  Tirabosehi,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  lib.  3.  1),  but  a 
greater  number  have  maintained  that  he  waa  a  native  of 
Krcjua.  (Htst.  LiU.  de  la  France,  paries  Bcncdictins. 
—Fukrmann,  Handbuch,  &c,  p.  286.—- Harles,  In- 
trod  in  Not.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  333  —  Midler,  Kir- 
leitung,  vol.  2,  p  232  )  Tbe  Eusebian  chronicle  is 
the  authority  which  places  his  birth  at  Forum  Julii ; 
but,  owing  to  a  corruption  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  that  chronicle,  ForUm  Livii  being  substituted  in  its 
room,  a  few  writers  have  supposed  that  he  was  born 
at  that  town,  now  Forii,  in  the  Romagna.  (Flatius 
Blondus,  Ital.  JUustrata. — Morgagni,  Opusc.  MisetU.) 
From  the  obscurity  of  his  birth  and  of  hia  original  sit- 
ustion,  little  is  known  concerning  the  csrly  years  of 
Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  accompany- 
ing Octavius  when  he  marched  to  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena,  to  demand  the  consulship.  He  had 
soon  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we 
find  him  among  the  number  of  his  adviser*  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along  with 
Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the  senate,  with 
assurances  that  he  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  city, 
but  would  regulate  all  things  with  clemency  and  mod- 
eration. On  the  partition  of  the  lands  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect, 
from  the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 
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which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  in  place  or" 
depriving  them  of  their  lands.    When  the  young  tri- 
umvir became  tbe  undisputed  master  of  the  western 
half  of  tbe  Roman  empire,  he  raised  Gulius  to  the  high- 
est honours  of  the  statu  ;  end  when  he  tin  dilated  tbe 
appropriation  of  the  eastern  half  likewise,  he  invested 
nun  with  an  important  military  command     After  the 
battle  of  Aclium,  he  was  opposed  to  Antony  in  person 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt;  and  while  Augustus  took 
possession  of  Pehisium,  its  eastern  key,  Gallua  was 
employed  to  make  himself  master  of  Pane  ionium, 
winch  was  considered  Its  wes  tern  earner.  Gallua 
proved  eminently  successful  in  this  enterprise.  He 
thwarted  all  the  attempts  of  Antony  to  shake  the  fidel- 
ity of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  at  one  time 
served  under  that  leader;  and  by  a  skilful  stratagem 
he  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  vessels  which 
belonged  to  his  adversary.    When  Augustus,  having 
at  length  encamped  near  Alexandres,  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  had  laid  violent  hands  on  himself, 
he  despatched  Proculeius.  to  the  city,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  the  treasures  and  get  Cleopatra  alive  into 
his  power.    But  she  refused  to  confer  with  thia  emis- 
sary otherwise  than  from  within  the  monument  she 
had  constructed,  Proculeius  standing  without  the  gate, 
which  waa  strongly  barred.    Having  heard  her  propo- 
sals and  observed  the  situation  of  the  place,  Proculei- 
us returned  and  made  hia  report  to  Augustus.    It  waa 
then  that  Gallua  undertook  to  perform  a  pan  still  more 
perfidious  and  despicable.    He  advanced  to  the  gate 
of  the  monument,  and  contrived  to  lengthen  out  a  con- 
ference with  the  queen,  till  Proculeius,  in  the  mean 
while,  having  fixed  his  scaling- laddera  to  the  walls,  en- 
tered the  tower  by  one  of  the  windows,  and  then  de- 
scended to  the  gate  where  Cleopatra  was  discoursing 
with  bis  coadjutor.    She  immediately  turned  round 
from  Gallus,  and,  seeing  that  she  was  thus  surprised, 
attempted  to  sub  herself,  but  Proculeius  wrested  the 
dagger  from  her  hands  — Egypt  having  been  reduced 
to  complete  submission,  its  conqueror  directed  hie 
whole  attention  towards  the  administration  of  its  in- 
ternal affairs.    Its  importance  as  the  granary  from 
which  halv  derived  the  chief  supplies  of  corn,  its 
wealth,  its  population,  snd  tbe  levity  of  its  inhabitant*, 
all  contributed  to  render  this  recertt  acquisition  a  sub- 
ject of  much  care  and  solicitude  to  Augustus.  He 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  allow  any  native  assembly 
or  council  to  meet.    He  even  thought  it  dangerous  to 
permit  any  authority  to  be  exercised  over  this  realm 
by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  he  accordingly  took  into 
his  own  hands  the  whole  administration,  whtch,  on  bis 
return  to  Rome,  he  determined  to  devolve  on  a  vice- 
roy, supported  by  a  great  military  force  atationrd  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom.    Gallus  was  the  per- 
son whom  he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture  ;  «nd 
his  long-tried  fidelity,  his  attachment  to  hia  master, 
and  hia  talent  for  conciliation,  gave  every  prospect  of 
a  government  which  would  be  exercised  with  advan- 
tage to  the  prinee  who  trusted  him,  and  the  people 
who  were  confided  to  his  care ;  and  so  long  as  he  act 
cd  under  the  direction  of  Augustus,  he  manifested  ne 
defect  either  in  capacity  or  zeal.    He  opened  new 
conduits  from  the  Nile,  and  caused  the  old  channels 
to  be  cleared  ;  he  restored  the  vigour  of  the  laws,  pro- 
tected commerce,  and  encouraged  arts ;  and  he  found- 
ed another  Alexandrean  library,  the  former  magnificent 
collection  of  books  having  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar    By  these  mean* 
Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  under  the  government  of 
Gallus,  a  prosperity  and  happiness  to  which  she  had 
long  been  a  stranger  during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemiee, 
But  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  of 
Egypt  did  not  correspond  with  its  auspicious  com- 
mencement.   Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  the 
respect  that  was  doe  to  his  benefactor.    He  ascribed 
everything  to  hia  own  merit,  erecting  statues  to  himself 
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tnro-jaboat  all  Egypt,  and  engraving  a  record  of  hi* 
exploits  on  tbe  pyramid's.    In  unguarded  hours,  and 
wneu  u&dcr  the  influence  of  the  double  intoxication  of 
prosperity  and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the  most 
spprobnous  and  insulting  expressions.    (Dio  Cast., 
&X  23.)    Indiscretion  and  vanity  were  quicldy  fol- 
btmod  by  acts  of  misgovernment  and  rapine.  He 
slandered  the  ancient  ctty  of  Thebes,  and  stripped  it 
•To*  principal  ornaments  (Ammmnui  MarceU.,  16,  4), 
sal  be  is  c?en  said,  though  on  no  very  certain  au- 
tserity,  to  hare  filled  up  the  measure  of  hi*  offences 
by  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.    In  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expression*,  which  were  probably  conveyed  to  his 
■aster,  with  -  exaggeration,  by  some  false  friend  or 
enemy,  be  was  recalled  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
sae  of  his  moat  intimate  friends,  called  largos,  stood 
isrta  as  bis  accuser.    Augustus,  in  the  mean  while, 
cside  hi/n,  his  presence ;  and  tbe  charges,  which  now 
miiiuplted  from  erery  quarter,  were  brought  before  tbe 
Katie.    Though  Gallus  bad  many  friends  among  the 
ports;  be  bad  few  among  the  senators.    No  one  could 
teiirse  verses  to  Gallus,  but  a  fair  bearing  was  proba- 
bly denied  him.     He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile, 
isd  his  whole  property  was  confiscated.    (Dto  Coxa., 
51,  23.)    Unable  to  endure  the  humiliation,  which 
presented  such  a  contrast  to  his  former  brilliant  for- 
taw.  a*  terminated  his  existence  by  a  voluntary  death. 
Ttus  sad  conclusion  to  bis  once  prosperous  career  took 
pace  A.L'.C  727,  when  be  was  in  the  forty-third  year 
trf  bis  age.     Augustus  is  said  to  have  mourned  the 
Je»i a  which  his  severity  had  thus  occasioned ;  and 
SoeUxuos,  in  the  life  of  that  emperor  (c.  66),  has  de- 
•cxiaed  the  feelings  which  be  expressed  on  receiving 
iAUujgeoce  of  bis  melancholy  fate.    But  his  sorrow 
prooebiy  was  not  sincere  ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Doostua,  he  ungenerously  carried  his  resentment  so  f<tr 
beyond  ibe  tomb,  as  to  command  Virgil  to  expunge 
aa  eulogy  on  Gallus.  which  be  had  introduced  near 
tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  Geprgics,  sod  to  substitute  in  its 
pace  the  story  of  Aristsius  and  the  bees,  which,  how- 
eter  beautiful  in  itself,  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  poet  a  delineation  of  an  eminent  friend,  by 
■aos  be  waa  warmly  patronised,  and  whom,  in  re- 
birn.  be  warmly  loved. — The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes 
■f  GaJlas  as  a  statesman  have  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, and  be  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  Gallus 
the  friend  of  Pollio  and  Meccnas,  and  rivalled 
through  life,  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  the  in- 
icrtVtA  of  literature.    He  protected  Partbenius  Nice- 
t:«iu  a  Greek  author,  who  had  been  brought  to  Home 
«\rr.og  tbe  Mithradalic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him 
•-*  coiaeci;on  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  entitled 
ILrpi  eounmtJv  vafhjftuTuv,  declaring,  in  his  dedica- 
uoa.  that  be  addressed  the  work  to  Gallus,  as  likely  to 
famish  incidents  which  might  be  employed  by  him  in 
the  poems  be  was  then  writing.    But  Gallus  is  best 
kaown  to  posterity  as  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  be 
to  tbe  notice  of  Maecenas,  and  as  also  in- 
in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his  farm, 
after  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  soldiery. 
;P-esaj,  Vtt.  Wy.)    In  gratitude  for  these  and  other 
lavwars  conferred  on  him,  the  Matituan  bard  has  in- 
troduced an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in  the  sixth 
ecktgue  ;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to  the  celebration 
•f  bts  passion  for  Lycori*.    The  real  name  of  this  fe- 
male »  said  to  have  been  Cythcris.    (Serous,  ad 
Vtrg ,  Etlog  ,  10.)    She  was  an  actress  of  Mimes, 
•no  to  exquisite  beauty  joined  all  the  accomplish- 
of  ber  profession.    Besides  having  engaged  the 
of  Gallus,  she  had  captivated  Antony,  and 
»  nd  in  ber  earlier  years  to  have  touched  the  heart 
of  Srctos.    The  passion  of  Gallus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  at  its  height  when  Virgil  wrote  his  tenth 
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eclogue,  A.U.C.  716,  at  which  period  GaUus  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  Cytheris  hsd 
forsaken  him  for  a  rival,  who  was  then  engsged  in  a 
military  expedition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
she  had  even  accompanied  her  new  lover  to  that  in- 
hospitable region. — The  elegies  of  Gallus  consisted 
of  four  books,  but  they  have  now  sll  perished ;  they 
were  held,  however,  in  high  estimation  eo  long  as  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  aa  tbe  successor 
of  Gallus,  and  as  his  companion  in  the  Elysian  fields 
(dm.,  3,  9) ;  and  he  oftener  than  once  alludes  to  the 
extensive  celebrity  which  his  verses  had  procured  for 
him  as  well  as  to  his  mistress,  (dm.,  I,  15.)  Quia- 
tilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with  Tibullus  and 
Propertiua,  though  he  thinks  his  style  waa  somewhat 
harsher  than  that  of  either.  Besides  the  four  books 
of  elegies,  Gallus  translatedor  imitated  from  the  Greek 
of  Kuphorion  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  grove,  written 
in  tbe  manner  of  Hesiod.  He  likewise  translated  from 
the  same  Kuphorion  a  number  of  ancient  mythological 
fables,  such  aa  the  stories  of  Seylla  and  Philomela. 
Gallus  also  wrote  a  number  of  epigrams.— Tbe  four 
elegies,  which  were  first  published  in  tbe  year  1600 
by  Pomponius  Gaurieos,  as  the  work  of  Cornelias 
Gallas,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Maximianus  Gallus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  An- 
astasias.  They  are  chiefly  filled  with  complaints  of 
tbe  miseries  and  deprivations  of  extreme  old  age,  a 
theme  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  Gallus,  who  died  at 
tbe  age  of  forty-two.  Aldus  Manutius,  tbe  eon  of 
Paullus,  published  another  elegy,  under  the  name  of 
Aainiua  palhis,  the  son  of  PolUo,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  confounded  with  Cornelius  Gsllus.  Though 
superior  to  the  others  in  point  of  poetical  style,  it  has 
no  better  claims  to  authenticity.  ( Dunlvp,  Hul.  Rom. 
La.,  vol.  3,  p.  429,  see?.)  The  best  edition  of  the 
pieces  and  fragments  attributed  to  Gallus  ia  that  of 
Wernsdorff  in  the  Potta  Lattm  Minora.-*- II I.  jEIius, 
the  first  and  the  only  Roman  that  ever  penetrated  with 
an  army  into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  He  was  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  waa  appointed  by  Augustus  im- 
perial procurator  in  Egypt.  The  Arabians  of  that  day 
bad-accumulated  great  riches  by  the  trade  with  India. 
This  excited  the  cupidity  of  tbe  Romans,  and  jEIius 
Gallus  was  sent  to  subdue  them.  The  expedition, 
however,  signally  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  treach- 
ery of  Sylleus,  the  commander  of  the  Arabian  auxil- 
iaries who  formed  pari  of  the  Roman  force.  This 
leader,  influenced  by  patriotic  motives,  guided  the  ar- 
my of  the  invaders  into  sandy  deserts,  from  which  they 
were  glad  lo  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  fleet 
in. like  manner,  which  accompanied  the  expedition, 
was  led  into  shoals  where  a  large  number  of  .vessels 
were  lost.  8ylbeus  paid  for  bis  patriotic  treachery 
with  his  life.  An  account  of  tbe  whole  affair  is  given 
by  Strabo,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Gallus 
(Strab.,  779,  see?.)  Pliny  and  Dio  Cassios  also  fur- 
nish us  with  information  on  this  subject  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  narrative>of  Strabp.  (Dio  Care.,  63, 
29.)  Great  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  attempting 
to  adopt  the  accounts  which  ere  thus  obtain  with  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  present  day 
(Consult  GoticUtn,  Recherche*,  vol.  2,  p.  116.— De 
Sacv,  Mem.  de  I  Acad,  dtt  Inter.,  dec.,  vol  48,  p.  614. 
—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  116,  Moo.)  Valesios 
(Valoia),  Burmann,  and  Simson  have  noticed  the  error 
of  Casaubon  (ad  Strab.,  I.  c),  wboconfounda  thia  AAi- 
us  Gallus  with  Cornelius  Gallus  the  poet. — IV.  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  Constantinus,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  nephew  to  Constantino  the  Great  In 
361  A.D.,  Conetantius,  the  son  of  Constantine,  granted 
him  tbe  dignity  of  Cawar,  and  sent  him  to  Antiocb. 
But  tbe  power  with  which  he  was  invested  called  ford 
nothing  but  vice,  and  Constantiua  having  recalled  him, 
A.D.  364,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison,  a 
the  age  of  twenty-tune.  ^ 
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GawoabIdjb,  a  people  near  the  mouths  of  the  Gan- 
ges. Ptolemy  assign*  them  a  capital,  called  Ganga 
Kegia,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Ganges,  which 
D'Anville  places  in  latitude  24°  50\  and  makes  the 
site  to  coincide  with  that  of  Rajumohol.  The  Gen- 
garids?  were  allies  of  the  Prasii,  who  lay  nearer  the 
Indus  towards  the  northwest.  The  united  forces  of 
these  two  nations  awaited  the  army  of  Alexander  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hyphaaia ;  bat  report  made  them 
so  formidable  for  n ambers  and  valour,  that  the  wearied 
and  alarmed  Macedonians  refused  to  cross  the  stream, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  and  remonstrances  of  their 
king.  (Justin,  13,  8  —Curt.,  9,  2  — Virg ,  En.,  3, 
87.) 

Ginsbs,  a  famous  river  of  India,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hindustan,  is  called  Paid*,  and  is  also 
named  Burra  Gonga,  or  the  Great  River,  and  Gonga, 
or  the  river,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  and  hence  the  Eu- 
ropean name  of  the  stream  is  derived.  The  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  Ganges  (Paid*)  signifies  foot,  because 
the  Brahmins,  in  their  fabulous  legends,  make  the 
river  to  flow  from  the  foot  of'Beachan,  who  is  the 
same  with  Vischnou,  or  the  preserving  deity.  This 
great  stream,  together  with  the  Burrampooter,  whose 
twin-sister  it  has  not  unaptly  been  denominated,  has 
its*  source  in  the  vast  mountains  of  Thibet.  It  seeks 
the  plain*  of  Hindustan  by  the  west,  and  pursues  the 
early  part  of  its  course  through  rugged  valleys  and  de- 


considered  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  moat  super- 
stitiously  revered  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called 
Prayagi,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  In  the  British  courta 
of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  lor  swear- 
ing Hindus,  as  the  Koran  u  for  Mohammedans,  and 
the  Gospel  for  Christians.  (UaUt-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  18,  itqq.) 

GanoktIcos  Sinus,  now  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  the  Ganges  fall*. 

Ganyhkdks,  son  of  Tros  and  of  Callirhoe  daughter 
of  the  Scamander.  He  waa  remarkable  for  his  beau- 
ty, and  on  this  account,  according  to  the  legend,  w  aa 
carried  off  to  Olympus  by  an  eagle,  to  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  Jove,  who  gave  Tree,  a*  a  compensation, 
some  horses  of  the  Olympian  breed.  (Hem.,  U.,  5, 
265,  itq. — Id.  tb.,  20,  234,  ttq. — Horn.,  Hymn  ,  A, 
202.)  One  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (ap.  Sekol.  ad  Emrtp  , 
Orest ,  1390)  said,  that  Jupiter  gave  Laomedon  a  gold- 
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through  these  mountainous  regions,  it  issues  forth  a 
deity  to  the  superstitious  yet  gladdened  Hindu.  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  docs  not  men- 
tion it,  though  it  became  famous  in  a  century  after- 
ward.   Ita  source  waa  for  a  long  period  involved  in 
obscurity.  A  survey,  however,  has  been  recently  made 
by  the  British- Indian  government,  and  it  has  been 
found  to  issue  is  a  small  stream,  under  the  name  of 
Bhagiratky,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual  snow,  ac- 
cumulated on  the  southern  side  of  the  HimmaUk 
Mountains,  between  31°  and  32°  north  latitude,  and 
78°  and  79°  east  longitude.    It  is  computed  to  be 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  Ave  hundred  miles  from 
its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  four  miles  broad 
and  sixty  feet  deep.   Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Jumna,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Burra mpoottr.   The  whole 
number  of  streams  which  flow  into  it  are  eleven. 
About  two  hundred  milea  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Costtmbatzar  and  the  IelUnghy, 
are  given  off  to  the  west.    These  unite  to  form  the 
HoogUy,  or  Bhagiratky,  on  which  the  port  of  Calcutta 
is  situated.    It  is  the  only  branch  commonly  navi- 
gated by  ship*,  and  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable 
for  two  or  three  months.   The  only  secondary  branch 
which  is  at  all  navigabto  for  boats,  is  the  Chandah 
River.   That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders  on  the  sea 
is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  called 
the  Sunderbundt,  with  numerous  islands,  covered  with 
the  profuse  and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.    These  branches  oc- 
cupy an  extant  of  two  hundred  milea  along  shore. 
The  Ganges  rises  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  June, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rain*.    Tbo  remainder  of  its  rise, 
which  is  in  all  thirty-two  feet,  is  occasioned  by  the 
rains  which  fall  in  Bengal.    By  the  end  of  July,  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Gunges, 
aa  well  as  the  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  one  hundred  miles,  nothing  appearing 
villages,  tree*,  and  the  ailea  of  nine  places  that 
havo  been  deserted.    The  line  of  the  Ganges  which 
lies  between  Gangotree,  or  the  source  of  the  leading 
atream,  and  Sagor  ialand,  below  Calcutta,  it  held 
particularly  sacred.    The  main  body,  which  goes  east 
to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded  with  oqual 
veneration.    Wherever  the  river  hap 
to  north,  contrary  to  its 


en  vine  for  Ganymede.    The  son  of  Tros 
Hebe  as  cup-bearer  of  the  skies.   ( Vid.  Hebe.)  They 
who  wish  to  give  an  historical  aspect  to  this  legend, 
make  Gany  nudes  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Taritalna. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  fable  of  Ganymedes, 
according  to  Knight,  seem*  to  have  arisen  from  some 
symbolical  composition,  representing  the  act  of  fructi- 
fying nature,  attended  by  Power  and  Wisdom :  and 
this  composition  would  appear  to  have  been  at  first 
misunderstood,  and  afterward  misrepresented  in  poeti- 
cal fiction.    For  the  lines  in  'the  Iliad  alluding  to  it 
are,  a*  Knight  maintains,  spurious  ;  and,  according  to 
Pindar,  the  most  orthodox,  perhaps,  of  all  the  poets, 
Ganymede  waa  not  the  son  of  Tros,  but  a  mighty 
genius  or  deity,  who  regulated  or  caused  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile  by  the  motion  of  hi*  feet.  (Sckci. 
in  Aral.  Phamom.,  v.  282.)    Hi*  being,  therefore, 
the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  means  no  more  than  that  bo 
was  the  distributor  of  the  waters  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and,  consequently,  a  distinct  personification  of 
thst  attribute  of  Jupiter,  which  is  otherwise  signified 
by  the  epithet  Pluvius.    Hence  he  is  only  another 
modification  of  the  same  personification  as  Attis,  Ado- 
nis, and  Bacchus  ;  who  are  all  occasionally  represented 
holding  the  patera  or  cup ;  which  is  also  given,  with 
the  cornucopia,  to  their  subordinate  emanatione,  tho 
local  genii :  of  which  many  small  figures  in  bras*  are 
extant.    (Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dtc,  6,  12K 
—Clots.  Joum ,  vol.  25.  p.  42.) 

Gaeam  antks  (sing.  Garamas),  a  people  of  Africa, 
south  of  Faxania,  deriving  their  name  from  the  city  ol 
Garama,  now  Gamut.  Tbcy  were  slightly  known  to 
die  Romans  under  Augustus,  in  whose  time  some 
claim  was  made  to  a  triumph  over  them,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  mentioned  by  Virgil.  (Virg.,  En.,  4, 
198  ;  6, 795.— Lucan,  4, 334— i*/in.,  5, 8.—SU.  ItaL, 
1,  142;  II,  181.) 

Gacamantib,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Iarbas,  by  Jupi- 
ter.   (Virg.,  En  ,  4,  198.) 

Garoanus,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  terminating  in  m 
hold  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Garganum  Pro- 
montorium),  now  Puuta  di  Victti.   Strabo  ( 284)  seems 
to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extensive  neck  of 
land,  lying  between  the  bay  of  Rodi  and  that  of  Man- 
frrdfmxa,  as  ihe  Garganum  Promontorium,  for  he  de- 
scribes u  as  running  out  to  sea  for  the  space  of  30O 
stadia,  or  37  miles.    Scylax  seems  to  refer  to  this 
untain  under  the  name  of  Anon.    (Periplus,  p» 
Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  this  celebrated 
ridge  and  headland  by  the  Latin  poets,  especially  on 
account  of  ita  fine  grove*  of  oak*.    (Horat.,  Od.,  2, 
».-/«/.,  Ep.,  2,  1,  200  —  Sil.  Ital,  8,  630  —  Luc**, 
5,  378.) 

Gasoavhia,  a  valley  near  Platata,  with  a  fountain 
of  tho  same  name,  where  Acta? on  waa  torn  to  pieces 
to  run  from  |  by  his  dog*.    (Oetd,  Met.,  3,  156.)    The  fountain  of 
it  is  I  Gargaphia  was  situate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
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ton  PtaUa.  on  Mount  Citharron,  towards  the  Athe- 

ma  hootta.    (CeU,  Am.,  p.  1 12.) 

Gaaoiavs  (ptar.  a,  oram),  one  of  the  summits  of 
'L,  x»  roots  of  which  formed  the  promontory  of  Lec- 
tin. It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  high- 
ex  peak  of  the  range,  but  this  honour  moat  be  assigned 
»<aeaarieal Cotykt*  (Hobkouse's  Travclt,  Lett.  43.) 
<n  Gar^arjs  was  a  town  named  Gargara.  (Strabo, 
iSJ.)  Dr.  Hunt  give*  an  interesting  accoont  of  hia 
wrut  of  G*rjr»rus.     He  found  the  summit  covered 


♦now,  and  mentions  the  following  particular  reta- 
ins ia  tti  ancient  name.  "  I  have  ventured  to  record 
i  .renins  uoce  which  proves  on  bow  fanciful  a  feunda- 
tm  etimoloc:c«l  reasonings  are  founded.  Our  guide, 
»xn  oe  poioicd  expressively  to  the  snow  on  the  top 
a:  it  Mountain,  repeated  the  words  Gar,  par, '  Snow, 

Iliad 


aw*,'  as  which  an  enthusiastic  topographer  of  the  Iliad 

i»~  (Walptde's  Memoir;  vol.  1,  p.  133. —  Com- 
aet,  ia  relation  to  Gargarus,  Clarke's  Travels,  Greece, 
W,  Ac  .  voL  3,  p.  166) 

Gaaetxrea,  a  deraua  or  borough  of  the  tribe  yEgeis 
«  Africa,  where  Enrvstheus  is  said  to  have  been  bu- 
nd. (StepL  Buz  , '».  v. —Strabo,  377.)  It  was  the 
'  *  of  Epicurus.  {Dtog  Laert.,  10,  1.)  The 
Krabalo  is  supposed  to  occupy  ita  site.  (Stu- 
trf$  AuL  of  Atk.,  3,  p.  16.— Spon,,  vol.  3,  p.  104  — 
Ctfriun.,  p-75.) 

the  Garonne,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which 


ran  m  the  valley  of  Arran,  to  the  south  of  Berlrand, 


the  Pvrenees,  and  falls  into  the  Occanus  Can- 
or  Batf  of  Buray  The  general  course  of 
Banter,  which  extends  to  about  250  miles,  is  north- 
•esk  After  its  junction  with  the  Duranius  or  Dor- 
israe,  below  Burdegala  or  Bourdeaux,  it  assumes  the 
-'iw  wf  (JiTvnde.  According  to  Jalius  Cesar's  divis- 
tt  &f  Galiia,  the  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aqui- 
aats,  and  separated  that  district  from  Gallia  Celtics 
Ism  nter  is  navigable  to  Tolosa  or  Toulouse,  end 
r-mtn.-uicates  with  the  Mediterranean  by  means  of  the 
anal  of  Louis  XIV.,  about  180  miles  long,  made 
--witfj  Ltxpuedoc .  {Mela,  3, 3. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
117.) 

GioesjiBLA,  a  village  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of 
Atom,  and  about  500  stadia  from  Arbela.  (Aman, 
LI)  The  baule  between  Alexander  and  Darius  took 
•hot  aear  this  spot  ;  but,  as  Arbela  was  a  considera- 
■Ktewa,  the  Greeks  chose  to  distinguish  the  conflict 
•*  &e  Dame  of  the  latter.  Gaugamela  ia  said  to  have 
•  r-iied,  in  Persian,  *•  the  house  of  the  camel,"  and  to 
*»t  seen  so  called  because  Danus,  the  son  of  Hys- 
'a»?»i.  hsiing  escaped  upon  his  camel  across  the  des- 
«tj  oi'  Scytbia,  when  retreating  from  the  latter  coun- 
"n.  plated  the  animal  here,  and  appointed  the  revenue 
*f  certain  villages  for  lU  maintenance.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Aa^c.  31.  > 

Gwixs,  I.  a  small  island  adjacent  to  Melite  or 
Vans,  now  called  Goto.  (Ptin.,  3, 8.)— II.  Another 
Wise  the  south  shore  of  Crete,  now  called  Goto  of 
Cnaau,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Gozo  of  Malta. 

Gavipa,  a  ridge  of  mountains  bordering  on  Lake 
f'fir.ttt,  and  now  called  Monte  Barbaro.    It  was  fa- 


"»»  for  its  wane*.    (  Lateen,  2, 666,  seqq. — Stl.  It  at  , 
i-Ui-SuL  Stir  .,  3,  5,  99.) 
Gut,  one  of  the  five  Philiatine  satrapies  or  princi- 
situate  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
mr_  about  16  miles  south  of  Ascalon  (Jtin.  Am.,  p. 

and  a  smalt  distance  from  the  Mediterranean, 
hi  pan  waa  called  Geaasorum  Portos,  As  the  name 
let  city  of  Gate  appears  in  the  first  book  of  Moses 
W  W),  Mela  most  of  course  be  mistaken,  who  says 
*  ■  of  Persian  origin,  and  states  that  Cambyses 
tail  place  hia  chief  magazine  in  the  expedition 
■raait  Egrpt.  (Mela,  1,  II.)  It  was,  however,  an 
3war/.  and  strongly- fortified  place,  as  being  situate 


and  destroyed  it,  after  it  had  made  a  powerful  resist* 
ance  for  the  space  of  two  monthe.  (Arrian,  3,  37.— 
^rcintee  Curtius,  4,  6.)  Autiochos  tbe  Great  sacked 
it,  sad  it  was  aeveral  tiroea  taken  from  the  Syrians  by 
the  Maccabees.  (I'oiyb  ,  excerpt.  Vales.  —-Maceab,,  1, 
1 1,  Ql.—Josepkus,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  31.)  It  waa  after* 
ward  subjected  to  new  losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  states 
(Acts,  8,  36)  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place. 
Erasmus  Schmid,  Beze,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  Syriac  veraion,  refer -the  word  Iprjuoc,  in  the 
original,  not  to  Gaza,  hut  to  the  way  leading  towards 
it.  They  ■  are  refuted  by  Reland.  Strabo  notices 
''Gaza,  the  desert,"  which  agTees  with  the  AcU. 
Tbe  place  was  called  Constantia  afterward.  It  is 
now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Rassa.  with  a  atrong  guttu- 
ral expression.  The  ancient  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
strong.  (Compare  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
263  ) 

Groin  Na  or  Czvsjmsja,  now  Cevennes,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Gsul,  which  separated  the  Helvii  from 
the  Arvemi,  in  that  part  of  the  Roman  province  cor* 
responding  to  the  modem  Langvedoe .  The  Pvrenees 
join  the  Cevennes,  these  last  the  Voages,  which  in 
their  turn  unite  with  Jura  to  the  south,  and  form  the 
Ardennea  to  tbe  north.  The  name  Cebenna  appears 
to  contain  the  Celtic  radical  Pen  or  Ben,  "  a  summit," 
so  that  the  name  probably  meant  "  the  lofty  range." 
(Matte- Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  889,  Brussels  cat.) 

GidrobIa,  a  sandy  and  barren  province  of  Persia, 
south  and  southeast  of  Carmanis,  snd  lying  along  the 
Mare  Erythremia.  It  is  now  colled  Meiran.  In  pass- 
ing through  thia  country,  the  army  of  Alexander  under- 
went very  great  hardships,  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  and  from  columns  of  moving  sand.  Ita 
principal  cily  was  Pure,  now  Fokrca.  (Strabo,  720. 
— Aman,  6,  33,  «»ff.>  Wahl  compares  the  name 
Gedrosia  with  the  Persian  dskiaaduruschj ,  "  rough," 
"  stormy,"  "  boisterous,**  from  tbe  boisterous  and 
stormy  waves  thst  beat  upon  its  coast  (  V order  und 
Mutel-Asten,  p.  685.) 

Get*.  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  the  Himc- 
ra,  and  fulling  into  the  sea  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
near  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  appellation  Gela 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  icy  coldness 
of  its  waters,  tbe  term  gela.  (compare  tbe  Latin  gela) 
having  the  meaning  of  "ice"  in  the  languages  of  the 
Opici  and  Sieuli.  {Stepk:  But.,  s.  v.)  Virgil  applies 
the  epithet  tntnutms  to  Gela,  meaning,  according  to 
some,  the  city,  or,  as  others  think,  the  river.  The  for- 
mer opinion  ia  the  more  correct  one.  The  city  was 
termed  by  the  poet  •«  immania"  ("©/  mon9tcr>  syntboV'\ 
in  allusion  to  the  Minotaur  on  its  coins.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  refer  tbe  epithet  to  the  river,  make  it  sig- 
nify 44  cruel,"  i.  e.;  perilous,  and  consider  it  as  allu- 
ding to  the  numerous  whirlpools  in  this  stream,  whence 
Ovid  remarks, 44  Et  tt  vortieibus  non  adeunde  Gela." 
(Fast.,  4,  470.— Vtrg.,  JSn.,  3,  708.)  The  modern 
name  of  the  Gela  ia,  according  to  Cluverius,  the  Gki* 
orzo,  or  44  Icy  river."— -II.  A  city  of  Sicily,  oo  tbe 
southeastern  coast,  a  abort  distance  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  ssme  name.  (  Vui. 
Gela,  I.)  It  waa  founded  by  a  joint  colony  from 
Crete  and  from  Lindue  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  46 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  (Herod.,  7, 
\M.~~Thacyd.,  6,  4.)  Gela  became  one  of  tbe  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  and,  108 
years  after  ita  own  foundation,  it  colonized  Agngen- 
tum.  Thia  elate  of  prosperity  continued  until  the 
time  of  Gel  on,  who  removed  a  large  part  of  ita  in- 
habitants to  Syracuse.  After  thia  it  sank  in  impor- 
tance, and  never  recovered  ita  former  power,  but  re- 
ceived another  blow  at  a  later  period,  when  Dionyaios 
the  elder,  being  unable  to  save  the  place  from  tht 
Carthaginians,  carried  off  all  the  people  to  hia  capital 
(Vul.  Dionysius  I.)  Tbe  Gelosns  subsequently  re 
•  their  city,  but  only  to  encounter  new  m  s 
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fortunes.  Agathocles,  suspecting  the  inhabitants  of 
favouring  the  Carthaginians,  suddenly  made  himself 
master  of  Gela,  put  to  death  4000  of  the  wealthiest 
citixena,  confiscated  their  property,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  city.  The  final  blow  was  at  laat  received 
from  ila  own  colony  Agrigenlum.  Phintiaa,  tyrant  of 
this  latter  place,  wishing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  built 
the  small  but  commodious  city  of  Phintias,  called  after 
himself,  and  transferred  to  it  sll  the  inhabitant*  of  Gela. 
From  this  period,  therefore,  404  years  sflec  its  found- 
ation, the  city  of  Gela  ceaaed  to  exist.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site  stands  the  modern  Terra  Nova,  The 
plains  around  Gela  (Campt  Geloi)  were  famed  for 
their  fertility  and  beauty.  (Diod.  Sic,  11,  35. — Id, 
13,  98. — Id.,  19,  108  —  Id.,  20,  31. — Id.,  22,  2  — 
Strobe,  AlB—Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  345.) 

Gkllios,  A i) los  (or,  ss  some  manuscripts  give  tbe 
name,  Agellius),  a  Latin  grammarian,  born  at  Rome 
in  tbe  early  part  of  the  second  century,  sad  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Marcos  Aurclius.  We 
have  but  few  particulars  of  his  life.  We  know  that  be 
atodied  rhetoric  under  Cornelius  Fronto  at  Rome,  and 
philosophy  under  Phavonnus  at  Athens,  and  that,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  while  still  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  centumviri  or  judges  in  civil  causes 
(Noet.  Alt ,  14,  2.)  Gcllius  hss  left  behind  him  one 
work  entitled  Noelet  Attica,  "  Attic  Nights."  It  was 
written,  aa  he  informs  us  in  the  preface,  during  thu 
winter  evenings  in  Attica,  to  amuse  hia  children  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  It  appears,  from  his  own 
account,  that  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  com- 
monplace book,  in  which  he  entered  whatever  he  beard 
fh  conversation,  or  met  with  in  hts  private  reading,  that 
ap|*:ared  worthy  of  remembrance.  In  composing  his 
"  Nodes  Attie*"  he  seems  merely  to  hsvc  copied  the 
contents  of  hi*  commonplace  book,  with  a  little  altera- 
tion in  the  language,  but  without  any  attempt  at  class- 
ification or  arrangement.  The  work  contains  anec- 
dotes and  arguments,  scraps  of  history  and  pieces 
of  poetry,  ana  dissertations  on  various  points  in  phi- 
losophy, geometry,  and  grammar.  Amid  much  that 
ia  trifling  and  puerile,  we  obtain  information  on  many 
aubjecta  relating  to  antiquity,  of  which  we  must  other- 
wise have  been  ignorant.  It  ia  divided  into  twenty 
books,  which  are  still  extant,  excepting  tho  eighth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh.  He  mentions,  in  tbe 
conclusion  of  his  preface,  his  intention  of  continuing 
tbe  work,  which  be  probably,  however,  never  carried 
into  effect. — Tbe  style  of  Auloa  Gellius  is  in  general 
negligent  snd  incorrect.  In  his  eagerness  to  imitate 
the  old  writers,  he  is  often  carried  too  far,  and  intro- 
ducea  too  many  forms  of  expression  from  the  esrlicr 
romic  poets,  whom  be  seems  most  anxioua  to  take  for 
bis  models  in  this  respect.  That  he  invented,  how- 
ever, any  new  terms  himself  seems  hardly  credible. 
Tbe  beat  editions  of  Aulus  Gellius  are.  that  of  Grono- 
vius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1706,  4to,  and  that  of  Lion,  Get- 
ting., 1824.  2  vols.  8vo.  (SekeU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  310.  —  Hlakr,  Gesck.  Horn.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
*18) 

Gklon,  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  who  rose  from 
the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  be  supreme  ruler  of 
Gela  and  Syracuse.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  which  originally  came  from  Teloa,  an  isl- 
and off  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  aettled  at  Gela,  when 
it  was  first  colonized  by  the  Rhodians.  During  the 
time  that  Hippocrates  reigned  at  Gela  (B.C.  498-491 ), 
Gelon  was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and 
gTcatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  wars  which 
Hippocrates  carried  on  against  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  who  fell  in  bat- 
lie  against  the  Sicoli.  Gelon  seixed  the  supreme  power, 
B.C.  491.  Soon  afterward  a  more  splendid  pnxe  fell 
in  his  way;  The  nobles  and  landholders  (yofiopot)  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  city  bv  an  in- 
of  their  alaves,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 


|  people,  applied  Co  Gelon  for  assistance.  This  crafty 
prince,  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
tending his  dominions,  marched  to  Syracuse,  into 
which  be  was  admitted  by  the  popular  party  (BC. 
485),  who  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  so  formidable 
an  opponent.  (Hcrodot.,  7,  154,  sec.)  Having  thus 
become  master  of  Syracuse,  he  appointed  his  brother 
Hiero  governor  of  Gela,  and  exerted  all  hts  endeav- 
ours to  promote  the  prosperity  of  bis  new  scquisition. 
In  order  to  increase  the  population  of  Syracuse,  he  de- 
stroyed Camanna,  and  removed  all  iu  inhabitant*,  to- 
gether with  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gels,  to 
his  favourite  oty.  By  his  various  conquests  and  bis 
great  abilities,  he  became  a  very  powerful  monarch  ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Greeks  expected  the  invasion 
of  Xerxes,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  Syra- 
cuse,  to  secure,  if  possible,  his  assistance  in  the  war. 
Gelon  promised  to  send  to  their  aid  two  hundred  tri- 
remes, twenty  thoussnd  heavy-armed  troop*,  two  thou- 
sand cavalry,  and  six  thousand  light-armed  troops,  pro- 
vided the  supreme  command  were  given  to  him.  This 
otfer  being  indignsntly  rejected  by  the  Iacedmnonian 
and  Athenian  ambassadors,  Gelon  sent,  according  to 
Herodotus,  sn  individusl  nsmod  Csdmus  to  Delphi, 
with  great  treasures,  and  with  orders  to  present  them 
to  Xerxes  if  he  proved  victorious  in  the  coming  war. 
{Herod  ,  7,  167-164.)  Thla  statement,  however,  was 
denied  by  the  Syracusans,  who  said  that  Gelon  would 
have  assisted  the  Greeks,  if  ho  had  not  been  prevented 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  a  force 
smounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hainilcar.  This  great  army  was  entirely 
defeated  near  Himera  by  Gelon,  and  Thcron  monarch 
of  Agrigenlum,  on  the  same  day,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, on  which  the  battle  of  Salamia  was  fought.  (He- 
rod., 7,  165,  sevq.)  An  account  of  thia  expedition  is 
slso  given  by  Dtodorus  Siculus  (11,  21),  who  states, 
that  the  battle  between  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginians 
waa  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  at  Thermopylae 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  hsve  been  a  regular  under- 
standing between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  latter  were  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  while  the  Persian  monarch  waa  le 
move  down  upon  Auica  and  the  Peloponnesus. — Ge- 
lon appears  to  have  used  with  moderation  the  power 
which  be  had  acquired  by  violence,  and  to  have  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Syracusans  by  the  equity  of  hia 
government,  snd  by  tbe  encouragement  he  gave  U 
commerce  and  the  fine  arts.  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch,  that  posterity  remembered  with  gratitude  lb* 
virtuca  and  abilities  of  Gelon,  snd  that  the  Sy 
would  not  allow  hia  statues  to  be  destroyed' 


with  those  of  the  other  tyrants,  when  Timoleon  be- 
came master  of  the  city.  (P/ui ,  Vit.  Ttmot.)  He 
died  B.C.  478,  snd  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Hiero.  {Arislot.,  Polit.,  6,  12  —  Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl., 
vol.  11,  p.  108  ) 

Gkloi,  the  inhabitant*  of  Gela.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  3, 
701.) 

Gklonis  and  Gkloni,  a  people  of  Scythia,  included, 
by  Herodotus  (4.  108)  among  the  Budtni.  The  his- 
torian speaks  of  tbeir  wooden  city  called  Gelonaa,  and 
makes  them  to  have  been  originally  a  Grecian  race, 
who  transplanted  themaelvea  from  tbe  trading  port* 
of  Greece  and  settled  among  the  Budini,  where  they 
used  a  language  partly  Scythian  Bnd  partly  Grecian 
This  account,  however,  appears  very  unsatisfactory 
It  ia  better  to  refer  tbe  Getoni  to  that  curious  chsm 
which  connects  the  earlier  history  of  Grecian  civilisa- 
tion with  tbe  regions  of  the  remote  East,  by  means  of 
sacerdotal  colonies  scsttered  throughout  the  wilds  of 
Scythia.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  Vorkmlit, 
p.  266.) 

GbhonTjk  Scalx,  steps  at  Rome,  near  tne  prison 
called  Tullianum,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those  who 
had  been  executed  in 
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fa.  10  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  ( Vol. 
Xtr.6.9  —  Lie  .  38,  59  ) 
OtsiscN.  a  town  of  the  Aureliani,  on  the  Ligeris 
i*>rr.  which  ran  through  it.    I(  was  afterward  called 
Asmhsni,  from  tbe  name  of  the  people,  and  ia  now 
utosa*.    (Cats.,  B  C,  7.  3. —Luce*,  I,  440.) 
Gvjuomi,  a  people  of  Vindehcta.    (Kid.  Brenni ) 
Gc*4V  a,  a  city  of  the  Allobrogea,  at  the  weatcrn 
ammni  of  the  Lac  us  Lemanua  or  Lakt  of  Geneva, 
m  t*  south  bank  of  the  Rbodanua  or  Rhone  The 
asdern  name  ia  tbe  aame  aa  the  ancient.    (C<« , 
3  6,1.6) 

Gtssisic  (more  correctly  Gbiserich),  king  of  the 
Vtodala,  waa  tbe  illegitimate  brother  of  Gonderic, 
wboia  be  §ucceeded  A.D.  489.    In  the  aame  year  be 
Hi  Spun,  which  had  been  partly  conquered  by  the  Van- 
ilk  and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  at  the  solicitation 
•t  Bomface.  rovemor  of  that  province,  who  had  been 
odacrd.  by  tbe  arte  of  hia  rival  Aetiua,  to  rebel  against 
Viicanman  III  ,  emperor  of  the  West.    Boniface  soon 
asented  of  tbe  step  be  had  taken,  and  advanced  to 
swt  the  invader     But  his  repentance  came  too  late, 
["at  Moors  joined  tbe  standard  of  Genseric,  and  the 
xvtrfsl  «ect  of  the  DonaUsis,  who  had  been  cruelly 
xnecsted  by  the  Cathobcs,  assisted  him  against  their 
vcfYssors.    Boniface  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
«to  Hippo  Regius,  where  he  remained  till  he  ob- 
u*d  t  fresh  supply  of  troops.   Having  ventured  upon 
i  ecosd  battle,  and  being  again  defeated,  be  abandon- 
ed 'he  province  to  tbe  barbarians,  and  sailed  away  to 
luh.   A  peace  was  concluded  between  Genseric  and 
at  Esjprror  of  the  Weet,  by  which  all  Africa  to  the 
or  Carthage  waa  ceded  to  tbe  Vandals.  This, 
r.  dsi  not  long  continue,  and  the  city  of  Car- 
>;<  was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  by  aurpriae,  A.D.  439. 
Ttt  Lurjfion  of  tbe  Weet  and  East  made  great  prep- 
intMos  for  the  recovery  of  the  province,  but  an  alli- 
ma  which  Genseric  made  with  Attila,  king  of  tbe 
Hags,  eflectoally  secured  him  against  their  attempU. 
leasenc  s  next  object  was  the  formation  of  a  naval 
power:  an  immense  number  of  thips  were  built,  and 
s*  fleets  ravaged  tbe  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  In- 
>aes  by  the  Empress  Eodoxia,  be  sailed  up  the  Tiber, 
A  D.  455,  sod  permitted  his  eoldiers,  for  the  space  of 
'aavee.  days,  to  pillage  Rome.    In  A.D.  460  be  de- 
•jsrid  the  fleet  which  the  Emperor  Majorian  bad  col- 
•rted  (or  the  mvaaion  of  Africa ;  and,  as  his  power 
r-tto^i,  his  ravages  became  more  extensive.  Tbe 
«Ud  of  Sardinia  waa  conquered,  and  Spain,  Italy, 
*e*>.  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Aaia  Minor  were  plunder- 
«d  ewrv  year  by  the  Vandal  pirate*.    Leo,  the  emper- 
w  *f  tac  East,  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
►4m  f.«  :r*-  recovery  of  Africa.    A  great  army  was 
hi  tail  id,  and  the  command  waa  given  to  Bamlicus. 
4*  U*W  »t  Bona,  and  at  first  met  with  considerable 
neeNBt  hat  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
r"*te<e.   After  ibis  victory  Genseric  met  with  no 
,n^f  <-  pnotiuon,  but  remained  undisturbed  master  of 
tea  nil  bis  death,  which  happened  A.D.  477.  He 
m  «wrr«drd  by  his  son  Hunnerie.  Genseric  waa  an 
ires,  sod  ie  sud  to  have  persecuted  the  Catholics 
treat  cruelty.    (Procop.,  At  Bell.  VatuL—Gtb- 
ha.  Ikdme  and  FalL  c.  33-36.) 

Ctsvivs,  king  of  the  Illynsns,  sold  his  services  to 
raws,  beg  of  M^edouia,  for  Un  talents,  and  threw 
v<  ;*nontttc  Roman  aiuhaM»ador«  He  was  addicted 
^  s^m.irraore.  and  hated  by  his  subjects.  The  prvtor 
conquered  him  in  the  space  of  twenty  or  thirty 
byt,  isd  ted  Geatius  himself,  his  wife,  brother,  and 
(fc*bta  ia  inomph  ai  Rome.   (Lie  ,  43,  19,  aeqq.) 

Ctati,  sow  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  I^guris. 
k  •*  «*ond  Punic  »ar.  Genua,  then  a  celebrated 
ra«**  m.  took  part  with  tbe  Romans,  and  was.  in 
'"***^V!Ke,  olurtdered  and  burned  bv  Mago  the  Car- 
»*■».  (Lie.  98.  46.)  It  was  afterward  rebuilt 
b  *  Romans  {Lit,  30,  1 ),  and  waa 


iom.  A  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  toe  i  tatory  of 
Genoa,  was  brought  to  light  by  tbe  discovery  of  a  bra- 
zen tablet,  in  1506,  near  the  city.  This  monument 
informs  us,  that  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  tbe 
Genual*  and  Veiturii,  on  the  aubject  of  their  respect- 
ive boundaries,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  636,  to  settle  the  limits  of  the 
two  territories  ;  and  the  tablet  givea  the  rcault  of  their 
labours.  In  the  time  of  Sirabo,  Genua  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  ojtiaiderablo  trade,  particularly  in  tim- 
ber, which  was  brought  from  the  mountains,  where  it 
grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of  it.  being  richly  veined, 
was  used  for  making  tables,  which  were  thought 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar- wood.  Other  coin 
modities  were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Li- 
guriana  exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being 
grown  on  their  coast. — In  later  limes  we  find  uSc  name 
written  Janua,  from  an  idea  l  hat  it  was  founded  by 
Janus,  which  Cluver  justly  rejects  as  absurd.  (Lai. 
Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  70. — Cramer' 9  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  26.  Meqq.) 

GknucIa  Lix,  proposed  by  tbe  tribune  Geuucius, 
A.U.C.  411,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
twice  within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offi- 
ces in  one  year.    (Lta,  7,  43.) 

Gbnosos,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Ccllarius  places  it 
to  the  south  of  the  Ansus  and  north  of  Apollonia  j  but 
Rruse  and  others  make  it  the  same  with  tbe  Panyasus 
of  Ptolemy,  to  the  south  of  Dyrrhachium.  Tbe  mod- 
ern name,  if  Cells  nua  be  correct,  is  the  Semno  or  Ste- 
nuri.  Kruse.  however,  makes  it  the  Lcwmt.  (Bit- 
chaff  und  mUer,  Worterb.,  p.  551.) 

GaoroNtCA  (reurrovixd),  or  "  a  treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture" (from  yea,  yn.  "  the  earth,"  and  rrovr'w,  "  to  be- 
stow  labour  upon"),  the  title  of  a  compilation,  in  Greek, 
of  precepts  on  rural  economy,  extracted  from  ancient 
writers.  The  compiler,  in  hi*  procemium,  shows  that 
he  was  living  at  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  hia  work 
to  the  Emperor  Constantinc,  "  a  successor  of  Conslan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,"  stating  that  he  wrote 
it  in  compliance  with  hia  desire,  and  praising  him  for 
his  zeal  for  science  and  philosophy,  and  also  for  hia 
philanthropic  disposition.  Tbe  emperor  here  meant  ia 
supposed  by  sonic  to  have  been  Constsotine  Porpby- 
rogenitua,  and  the  compilation  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Caasianus  Basaus,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who,  however, 
ia  stated  by  others  to  have  lived  some  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Porphyrogenitus.  The  question  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Geo  ponies  has  excited  much  dis- 
cussion, and  Needham,  in  his  edition  of  tbe  work  (Can- 
tab., 1704),  hss  treated  Ujo  subject  ot  great  length.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  short  chapters,  explaining  the  varioua  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  adapted  to  various  soils  and  cropa, 
and  tbe  rural  labour*  auited  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  year ;  together  with  directions  for  sowing  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  corn  and  pulse  ;  for  training  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  wine-making,  upon  which  the  author  ia 
very  diffuse.  He  also  treate  of  olive-planUtiona  and 
oil-making,  of  orcharda  and  fruit-treea,  of  evergreens, 
of  kitchen-gardens,  of  the  insects  and  reptiles  that  are 
injuriooa  to  plants,  of  the  economy  of  the  poultry-yard, 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel ;  of  horned  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  dec,  and  the  care  they  require  ;  of 
tbe  method  of  salting  meat ;  and,  laatly,  of  the  varioua 
kinds  of  fishes.  Every  chapter  ia  inscribed  with  tbe 
name  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  and  the 
compiler  gives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  a 
list  of  the  principal  authorities.  Other  authors  besides 
these  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Two  or 
three  chapters  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Caeai- 
anua,  who  speaka  of  himself  in  them  aa  a  native  of 
Mara  tony  mus  in  Bithynia.  where  he  had  an  estate 
(Geopou.,  5,  6,  ef  36.)  The  work  is  curious,  aa  giv- 
ing a  course  of  ancient  agriculture,  collected  from  the 
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turn  of  tbe  Geoponica  is  that  of  Niclaa,  Lips,,  1781, 
4  vols.  8vo.  (Encycl.  Us.  KnovA.,  vol.  11,  p.  166  — 
Scholl,  Gesck.  Gruek.  Lilt.,  vol.  3,  p.  439.) 

GboroIca.  the  title  of  Virgil's  poem  on  husbandry 
(Vtd.  Virgilius  ) 

GtRiCSTUs,  a  promontory  of  Eubera,  terminating 
the  islam]  to  the  southwest.   It  is  now  Cape  Mantelo. 
{Homer,  Od ,  3,  176.— Eurip.,  OrcsJ.v.  992.)  There- 
was  a  well-frequented  haven  near  the  promontory. 
(PUn.,  4,  12  —  Slepk.  Byz  ,  s.  v.)  ** 

Gxaois  or  Gbrgitha,  a  city  of  Dardania  in  Troas, 
a  settlement  of  the  ancient  Teucn,  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  town  of  very  great  antiquity.  (Herod.,  5,  122. 
— Id.,  7,  43  )  Cephato.  an  early  histonsn,  who  is 
cited  by  Dionysiua  of  Halicamaeeue,  Athenasua,  and 
others  as  having  written  a  history  of  Troy,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  (Dion.  Hal.,  A.  R  ,  1,  p.  180. — 
Aiken.,  9.  p.  393.— Strab.,  089.— Steph.  Byz  ,  s.  v. 
Apioon,  YpaiKoe  )  Gergis,  according  to  Xenophon, 
was  a  place  of  strength,  having  an  acropolis  and  very 
lofty  walls,  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  held  by  Mania, 
the  Dardanian  princess.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  3,  1,  12.) 
It  had  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  Gergilhioa,  and  was 
said  to  have  given  birth  to  the  aibyl>  who  is  sometimes 
called  Erylhroa,  from  Erythnc,  a  ainall  place  on  Mount 
Ida  (Dion.  Hal ,  1,  56),  and  at  others  Oergithaj.  In 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  was  observed  that  t ho  coins 
of  this  city  had  the  effigy  of  the  prophetess  impressed 
upon  them.  (Pklegon,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,s.  v.  tepyic) 
Some  of  these  coins  are  atill  extant,  and  accord  with 
the  testimony  of  Phlegon.  They  are  thus  described 
by  numismatic  writers ;  "  Caput  muliebre  adversum 
laurealuin  cum  stola  ad  collum  R.  TKP.  Sphinx  alata 
sedens  Ai,  3."  (Sesttni,  Lett.  Nunusm.,  t.  1,  p.  88.) 
It  appears  from  Strabo  that  Gergitha  having  been  taken 
by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  he  removed  the  inhab- 
tants  to  the  sources  of  the  Caicus,  where  he  founded 
a  new  town  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.,  616.)  The 
Romans,  according  to  Livy,  made  over  the  territory  of 
the  old  town  to  the  Ilienses  (38,  39).  Herodotus,  in 
describing  Xerxes'  march  along  the  Hellespont,  stales 
that  he  had  the  town  of  Dardanoa  on  his  left,  and  Ger- 
githa on  the  right ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
latter  must  have  been  situated  inland,  and  towards 
Mount  Ida.  (Herod.,  7,  43.— Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  84,  seqq.) 

GrrqovIa,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  of  Gaul,  be- 
longing to  the  Arvemi.  It  waa  situate  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  and  of  difficult  access  on  all  aides.  It  is 
now  Gergovie.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  9.) 

GsshanIa.  The  word  Germania  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  greater  extent 
than  modem  Germany.  They  included  under  this  name 
all  tbe  nations  of  Europe  eaat  of  the  Rhine  and  north 
of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  on  the  eaat  by  the  Sarraa- 
Hans  and  Daciana.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  Germany  stretched  to  the  East.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (289),  Germanic  tribea  dwelt  nearly  as  far 
as  ihe  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  (or  Dnieper).  The 
northern  and  northeastern  parts  of  Gaul  were  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  after  the  province  of  Belgica  had  ' 
been  subdivided  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania 
Secunda. 

1.  Origin  of  the  Germanic  nations. 

The  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations  is  involved  in 
uncertainly.  The  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  re- 
gions of  Italy,  who  had  never  known  a  rougher  coun- 
try, could  hardly  believe  that  any  nation  had  desert- 
ed its  native  soil  to  dwell  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
where  severe  cold  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  impenetrable  for- 
est* prevented  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  from  reacb- 
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ing  the  ground.     They  thought  that  the  German* 
must  have  lived  there  from  the  beginning,  and  there- 
fore called  them  indigent*,  or  "  natives  of  the  soil." 
(Tacit.,  de  Mot.  Germ.,  2.)    Modern  inquiries,  bow- 
ever,  have  traced  the  descent  of  tbe  Germanic  race 
from  tbe  inhabitants  of  Asia  ;  since  it  is  now  indisputa- 
bly established  that  tbe  Teutonic  dialects  belong  to 
one  great  family  with  tbe  Latin,  the  Greek,  tbe  San- 
scrit, and  the  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germante 
chain.    Von  Hammer  calls  tbe  Germans  a  Bacinano-  , 
Median  nation.    He  makes  the  name  Gcrmam  or  Ser- 
mam,  in  its  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  those  who 
followed  the  worahip  of  Buddha,  and  hence  tbe  Ger- 
mans, according  to  him,  are  that  ancient  and  primitive 
race  who  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Upper 
Aaia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  species,  and,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  low  country  more  to  the  sooth, 

Eve  origin  to  tbe  Persian  and  other  carry  naliona. 
ence  tbe  name  Dsehermanta  applied  in  early  times 
to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  to  tbe  north  of 
tbe  Oxus.  The  land  of  Erman,  therefore,  which  was 
situate  beyond  this  river,  and  which  corresponds  to 
the  modern  CAorartn,  is  made  by  Von  Hammer  tbe 
native  borne  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  the  Germans 
themselves  are,  as  he  informs  us,  called  Dschermamt, 
their  primitive  name,  by  tbe  Oriental  writers  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  ( Von  Hammer,  Wun, 
Jahrb,  vol.  2,  p.  319.— Compare  vol.  9,  p.  39.)  An- 
other remarkable  circumstance  it,  lhat,  besides  the 
name  referred  to,  that  of  the  modern  Prussians  may  be 
found  under  its  primitive  form  in  tbe  Peraian  tongue. 
We  have  there  the  term  Prusehan  or  Peruschan,  in 
the  sense  of  '*  a  people."  In  Meninski  (1,  p.  533)  we 
have  Berussan  and  Heruschan,  in  the  sensed  "com- 
munuas  ejusdemreligicmis,''  while,  in  Ferghengi  Seho- 
uri,  Peruschan  or  Porusthan  more  than  once  occurs. 
(Vol.  1,  B.  182.  V.  I.  Z.  and  5.  183,  e.  Z.)  Even  the 
name  Sacksen  or  Sassen  (Saxons)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  under  the  form  Sassan,  as  indicating 
not  only  the  laat  dynaaty  of  the  Persian  empire  (the 
Sasaanides).  but  also  those  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Dessatin,  the  old  Persian  dialect  of  which 
is  far  more  nearly  related  to  the  Gothic  thsn  the  mod- 
em Peraian  to  the  Germsn.  In  the  Oriental  histories, 
moreover,  mention  is  made  of  the  dynaaty  of  tbe  sons 
of  Boia,  in  whom  we  may  easily  recognise  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Boii;  whHe  traces  of  the  name  of 
the  Catti  may  be  found  in  that  of  Kat,  in  Chorasin. 
(Fergh.  Sehuuri,  B.  231.)  The  Get*?,  too,  frequently 
appear  under  the  appellation  of  tbe  Dschete  in  the  his- 
tory of  Timour ;  and  finally,  the  name  of  the  Franks 
has  been  traced  to  the  Peraian  Ftrheng,  "  reason"  or 
"  understanding."  ( Von  Hammer,  in  A'msr'r  Arehts. 
der  Germanise  ken  Voiktrttamme,  hft.  2,  p.  124,  seas .) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  tbe 
Yepftuvtot  (Germami)  appears  among  the  ancient  Per 
sian  tribes  (Herod.,  1,  126),  while  the  analogies  be- 
tween the  Persian  snd  German  are  so  striking  as  te 
have  excited  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  scholar. 
Von  Hammer  has  promised  to  show  remarksble  affin- 
ities between  upward  of  4000  German  and  Persian 
words.  (Arckiv.,  p.  126,  not.)  And,  besides  all  this, 
an  ancient  Georgian  MS.  of  laws,  recently  brought  to 
light,  proves  conclusively,  that  the  Georgian  nation  bad 
among  them  ordeals  precisely  similar  to  ihow  of  the 
early  Germans,  and  also  tbe  same  judicial  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  the  same  system  of  satisfactions  to  be 
paid  in  cases  of  homicide,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  . 
party  alain.  (Annul,  de  legislat.  et  de  Jumrprudense, 
Are.  40,  Paris.  1829.  —  Compare,  on  the  general 
question  of  German  and  Persian  affinities,  Adelu*g, 
Mithradates,  vol.  1,  p.  278,  seqq. —  U.  si.,  vol.  3  p. 
170.  seqq.  — Hitler.  Erdknnde,  vol.  2.  p.  674.  —  1st. 
Varhalk,  p.  207  —Nor berg,  de  Orig.  Germ.,  f>  6*>l . — 
LtnJc,  Uneelt,  p.  170.  —  Pfister,  Gesck.  der  Deussck. 
vol.  I,  p.  24,  seqq.,  p.  619,  seqq  )   Now,  if  these  pieu*. 
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be  tree,  and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 
•cboiar  who  bat  examined  ihem.  the  commonly- 
derivation  of  the  name  German*  falla  to  the 
The  advocatc»  for  this  etymology  maintain, 
tan  ihe  spoliation  in  question  come*  from  icer,  "war," 
sad  mean,  "  a  man,"  and  that     Germani"  therefore 
bmm  -  men  of  war"  or  "  warrior*."  the  Roman  al- 
p»*«at,  in  can  sequence  of  iu  not  having  any  to,  con- 
torting this  letter  into  a  soft  g\    They  refer  also  to 
Tacstae,  vrbo  atateu,  that  the  Tungri  first  assumed  this 
■m  oo  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  nation.    (De  Mor.  Germ.,  2.) 
Owen  again  assert,  that  the  term  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
*<>d  was  tir»t  applied  by  the  Gaels  to  their  Gerraao 
cob  ^ae roe*,  and  they  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  gerr, 
-  *n*r,w  and  nuiii,  M  a  mart!"    (Lemttre,  Ind.  Geogr., 
ad  Cats.,  a.  v.,  p  269.)    The  true  origin  of  the  name, 
sow  ever,  aa  has  already  been  remarked,  must  be  sought 
is  in*  remote  Eaet.— There  was  also  another  nation- 
at  t*cdc  which  the  Germans  applied  to  themselves, 
aad  that  waa  Teuton**.    In  this  we  recognise  at  once 
tie  root  ot  the  modern  term  Deutsche  or  Teutsche;  and 
the  adpciUnon  would  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
sad  German  word  Diet,  "  a  people,"  and  to  have  been 
«*ed  a*  a  name  for  the  whole  German  race,  consid- 
ered *•  forming  but  one  people,  though  divided  into 
curv  independent  tribes.     (ATfemm,  Germ.  Alter- 
flk»W.,p  79.) 

J-  Geojra.phica.1  acquaintance  xcilk  Ancient  Germany 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  little  knowledge 
•f  German*'  before  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  met 
vtth  sere rai  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaul,  and  crossed  tbe 
two  occasions,  rather  with  the  view  of  pre- 
into  Gaul,  than  of  making 
aa*  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the 
>  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  early  Roman  emper- 
of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and  the  coun- 
try w«*t  of  the  Visurgis  (or  Weser)  was  frequently 
traversed  by  the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period 
rud  i  be  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  this  river ;  and  it  ia  therefore  difficult  to 
■a  with  certainty  tbe  position  of  the  German  tribes, 
^ut  euUriy  aa  the  Germans  were  a  nomade  people. 
Some  parte  of  Germany  were  inhabited  by  tbe  Gauls, 
w'uo  were,  according  to  Caesar  (B.  G.,  6,  24),  the 
svore  warlike  nation  in  early  times.  Tacitus,  at  a  later 
day.  divide*  the  Germans  into  three  great  tribes, 
which  were  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones :  1 . 
the  iogarvoaes,  bordering  ou  the  ocean.  2.  Hermi- 
eee*,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  3.  Istcvonee,  in- 
ti-A  *g  ail  the  other*.  Pliny  (4,  14)  makes  five  divis- 
ion* :  I.  VmdiU,  including  the  Burgundione*,  Vsrini, 
i-A.-o  .  and  Gullortee.  2.  Ingavones.  including  the 
Camaei,  Teuton**,  and  Chaoci.    3.  Istcvones,  near 

the  midland  Cimbri    4.  Her* 
inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the 
Hermundun.  Catti,  and  Cherusci.    5.  Peuci- 


3.  M*nsurs  *jU  Customs  of  tie  Ancient  Germans. 
Our  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived 
ham  Taeatue,  whe  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  the  man- 
ners asm  easterns  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  entitled  "  De 
gsta,  Jfonawr,  el  Pojntts  Gcrvumict  "  Occasional 
ascace*  and  scattered  hinte  are  also  found  in  the  works 
•f  oiter  ancient  authors,  particularly  in  the  Gallic  com- 
■eatanee  ot  Cesar. — A  nation  free  from  any  foreign 
wxrvmialore  (say  the  Roman  writer*),  s*  is  proved  by 
shew  peculiar  national  physiognomy,  inhabits  the  coun- 
fceyend  the  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep 
hair,  a  robust  frame,  and  a  gigantic  height ;  in- 
sf»4  to  coid  and  hunger,  but  net  to  thirst  and  heat, 
faithful,  friendly  and  unsuspicious 

and  dis- 


sembling; scorning  every  restraint,  considering  inde- 
pendence as  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  give  up  life  rather  than  liberty.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  aria  of  civilization,  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture and  of  tbe  use  of  metals  and  letters,  the  Ger- 
man lives  in  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  tbe 
chase,  and  the  produce  of  his  herds  and  flocks  ;  his 
life  being  divided  between  insc tion,  sensual  pleasure* 
and  great  hardships.  In  time  of  peace,  sleep  and  idle- 
ness, by  day  and  night,  are  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  in- 
dolent, discontented  warrior,  who  longs  for  war,  and 
manly,  dangerous  adventures.  Till  these  arrive,  he 
surrenders  himself,  with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained 
nature,  to  dnnking  and  gaming.  A  beverage,  prepared 
with  Utile  art  from  wheat  and  barley,  indemnifies  him 
for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  nature 
has  denied  him,  and  exhilarates  his  noisy  feasts.  His 
personal  liberty  is  not  too  precious  to  be  staked  on  the 
cast  of  a  die ;  and,  faithful  to  bis  word,  he  suffers  him* 
self  to  be  fettered,  without  resistance,  by  tbe  lucky 
winner,  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  form  oi 
government,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  is  demo- 
cratic. The  German  obeys  general  and  positive  lawa 
leas  than  the  casual  ascendancy  of  birth  or  valour,  oi 
eloquence  or  superstitious  reverence.  On  tho  shores 
of  the  Baltic  there  are  several  tribes  which  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  resign- 
ing the  natural  rights  of  man.  Mutual  protection 
forming  the  tie  which  unites  the  Germans,  tbe  neces- 
sity was  early  felt  of  rendering  individual  opinion  sub- 
ject to  that  of  the  majority ;  and  these  few  rude  out- 
lines of  political  society  are  sufficient  for  a  nation  des- 
titute of  high  ambition.  The  youth,  born  of  free  pa- 
rents and  -ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted  into  the 
general  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  furnished  with  the 
shield  and  spear,  and  received  as  an  equal  and  worthy 
member  of  their  warlike  republic.  These  assemblies, 
consisting  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  are  summoned  at  fixed  periods  or  on 
sudden  emergencies.  The  free  vole  of  tbe  members 
of  these  councils  decides  on  public  offences,  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace.  For  though  the 
leaders  are  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously, 
yet  the  right  of  deciding  and  executing  ia  solely  with 
the  people.  Impatient  of  delay,  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  their  passions,  without  regard  to  justice  or 
policy,  the  German*  are  quick  in  adopting  resolutions. 
Their  applause  or  dissatisfaction  is  announced  by  the 
clashing  of  their  arms  or  by  a  murmur.  In  times  of 
danger  a  leader  ia  chosen,  to  whom  several  tribes  sub- 
mit. The  most  valiant  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  to 
lead  his  countrymen  more  by  his  example  than  his  au- 
thority. As  soon  as  the  danger  ia  past,  bis  authority, 
reluctantly  borne  by  hia  free-minded  countrymen, 
ceases.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superior  is  known 
than  the  prince*,  who  are  chosen  in  the  assemblies  to 
distribute  justice,  or  compose  differences  in  their  re- 
spective district*.  Every  prince  has  a  guard  and  a 
council  of  100  persons.  Although  the  Romans  called 
several  German  prince*  kings,  yet  these  rulers  had  not 
so  much  as  the  right  of  punishing  a  freeman  with  death, 
or  imprisonment,  or  blows.  A  nation  to  which  every 
kind  of  restraint  was  thus  odious,  snd  which  acknowl- 
edged no  authority,  respected  no  obligations  but  those 
which  ihey  imposed  upon  themselves.  To  leaders  of 
approved  valour  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted 
their  arms  and  services;  and  as  the  former  vied  with 
each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest  companions 
around  them,  so  the  latter  contended  for  the  favour  of 
their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  duty  of 
his  compsnions  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.  To  survive 
his  fall  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  hia  companions, 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  deeds.  The 
leader  fought  for  victory,  hia  companions,  for  their 
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leader.    Valour  wu  the  grace  of  men,  chastity  the 

virtue  of  woman  The  primitive  nations  of  German 
origin  attached  something  of  a  sacred  character  to  the 
female  sex.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the 
princes  as  a  means  of  extending  their  connexions ; 
divorce  was  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
than  by  lsw.  Aduhery  was  considered  en  iuexpiable 
crime,  and  was,  therefore,  very  rare.  Seduction  was 
not  to  be  excused  on  any  consideration.  The  religious 
notions  of  this  race  could  not  but  be  rude  and  imper- 
fect. The  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  earth,  were  their 
deities,  whom  they  worshipped,  with  some  imaginary 
beings  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  direction  of  the  most 
important  circumstances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the 
priests  pretended  to  divine  by  secret  arts.  Their  tem- 
ples were  caverns,  rendered  Hat  red  by  the  veneration 
of  many  generations.  The  ordeals  so  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  were  considered  by  them  infallible  in  all 
dubious  cases.  Religion  afforded  the  most  powerful 
means  for  inflaming  their  courage.  The  sacred  stand- 
ards, preserved  in  the  dark'  recesses  of  consecrated 
caverns,  were  raised  on  iho  field  of  battle,  and  their 
enemies  were  devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to 
the  gods  of  wsr  and  thunder.  The  valiant  only  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  god*  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  death 
in  battle,  were  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  at- 
taining the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroes 
were  rejoiced  by  the  relation  of  their  deeds,  while  sit- 
ting around  the  festal  table,  and  quaffing  beer  out  of 
large  horns- or  the  sculls  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
glory  which  the  priests  promised  after  death  was  con- 
ferred by  the  bards  on  earth.  They  celebrated  in  the 
battle  and  at  the  triumphal  feasts  the  glorious  heroes 
of  past  days,  the  ancestors  of  the  brave  who  listened 
to  their  simple  but  fiery  strains,  and  were  inspired  by 
them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  glorious 


4.  History  of  Ancient  Germany, 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  an- 
cient Germans  in  B.C.  113,  when  they  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Teutories  and  Cimbri,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  then  moving  south,  csr- 
ried  the  terror  of  their  arms  over  Gaul  and  part  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  until  overthrown  bv  Mariua  and  Catulus 
(103  and  101  B.C.).  When  Julius  Cajsar  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Gaul,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
nation  then  designated  by  the  name  of  Germane.  Ari- 
ovistus,  the  leader  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  attempted  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  Gaul,  but,  being  defeated  by  Cesar, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Rhine.  Of  the  fu- 
gitives who  returned  over  the  Rhine,  the  nation  of  the 
Marcomanni  seems  to  have  been  formed.  Caesar  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  twice ;  not  with  the  view  of  making  con- 
quests in  that  wilderness,  but  to  secure  Gaul  against 
the  destructive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He  even 
enlisted  Germans  in  his  army,  first  against  the  Gauls, 
then  against  Pompcy.  He  obtained  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  those  tribes  only  that  lived  nearest  to  the 
Rhine,  as  the  Ubii,  Sygambri,  Usipetes,  and  Tenctcri. 
The  rest  of  Germany,  he  was  tola,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Suevi,  who  were  divided  into  100  districts,  each 
of  which  annually  sent  1000  men  in  quest  of  booty. 
Th?y  lived  more  by  hunting  and  pasture  than  by  agri- 
culture, held  their  fields  in  common,  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  foreign  nations  by  devastating  their  bor- 
ders. This  account  is  true,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  general,  and  if  by  the  100  districts  are  under- 
stood different  tribes.—  Tho  civil  wars  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  from  Germany.  The  confed- 
eracy of  the  Sygambri  made  inroads  into  Gaul  with 
impunity,  and  Agrippa  transferred  the  Ubii,  who  were 
hard  pressed  by  them,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Sygambri  having  defeated  Lotlius,  the  legate 
of  Augustus  (A.U.C.  739),  the  emperor  himself  hast 


Iened  to  the  Rhine,  erected  fortifications  along  the 
banks  of  this  river  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the 
my,  and  gave  bis  stepson  Druaus  the  chief  coma 
against  them.    This  general  was  victorious  in  se 
expeditions,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.    He  died 
A.U.C.  745.  Tiberius,  after  him,  held  the  chief  com. 
maud  on  the  Rhine  during  two  years,  and  exercised 
more  cunning  than  force  against  the  Germans.    He  in- 
duced them  to  enter  the  Roman  service.    The  body- 
guard of  Augustus  was  composed  of  Germans,  and  the 
Cberuscan  Arminius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knight.    From  740  to  766,  different  Roman  general* 
commanded  in  those  regions.    Tiberius,  having  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  a  second  time  (A.U.C. 
766),  advanced  to  the  Elbe;  and  the  Romans  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in*making  Germany  a  Ronton 
province,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  his  successor, 
Quinttlius  Varua,  by  which  all  the  advantage*  which 
had  been  previously  gained  were  losL    Hi*  violent 
measures  for  changing  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Germans  produced  a  general  conspiracy,  headed  by  the 
Cheruacan  Arminius,  who  had  received  his  education  in 
Rome.    Decoyed  with  three  legions  into  the  forest  of 
Teutoberg.  Varus  Was  attacked  and  destroyed  with  his 
army.    A  few  fogitives  only  were  saved  by  the  legate 
Asprenas,  who  was  stationed  with  three  legions  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cologne.  The  consequence  of  thia  victory, 

S uned  by  the  Germans  A.D.  9,  was  the  loss  of  all  the 
oman  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  the  fortress  of 
Aliso,  built  by  Drusus,  was  destroyed.  The  Cherosci 
then  became  the  principal  nation  of  Germany.  Four 
years  after,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Ger- 
manicus,  made  a  new  expedition  against  the  Germans ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the 
young  hero,  he  did- not  succeed  in  re-establishing  the 
Roman  dominion.    The  Romans  then  renounced  the 
project  of  subjugating  the  Germans,  whose  invasion* 
they  easily  repelled,  and  against  any  serious  attacks 
from  whom  they  were  secured  by  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  in  Germany.   Maroboduoe,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  bad  united, 
partly  by  persuasion  and  partly  by  force,  several  Su- 
evian  tribes  into  a  coalition,  which  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Marcomannic  confederacy.    At  the 
head  of  this  powerful  league,  be  attacked  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Boii,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Franconia,  conquered  it,  and  founded  a  formidable 
state,  wbose  authority  extended  over  the  Marcomanni, 
Hermunduri,  Quadi,  lon^obardi,  and  Seronooca,  and 
which  was  able  to  send  70,000  righting  men  into  the 
field.    Augustus  had  ordered  Tiberius,  with  twelve 
legions,  to  attack  Maroboduus  and  destroy  his  pow- 
er ;  but  a  general  rebellion  in  Dalmatia  obliged  him  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.     The  disasters 
which  afterward  befell  the  Romans  in  the  west  of 
Germany,  prevented  them  from  renewing  their  at- 
tempts against  the  Marcomanni,  who  ventured  tonutke 
frequent  incursions  into  the  southern  parts  of  Germa- 
ny.   Two  powerful  nations,  therefore,  now  existed  m 
Germany,  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Cheruaci.  who, 
however,  soon  became  engaged  in  disputes.    On  the 
one  hand,  the  Ix>ngobardi  and  Semnones,  disputed 
with  the  oppressions  of  Maroboduus,  deserted  his  con- 
federacy and  joined  the  Cheruaci ;  and,  on  the  other, 
Inguiomerus,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,  having  become 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  Msroboduns.    A  f- 
ter  the  wsr  between  the  two  rivals  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  lime,  seconding  to  the  rules  of  the 
military  art,  which  Arminius  and  Maroboduus  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Romans,  the  victory  at 
last  remained  with  the  Cheruaci.    Tiberius,  instead  oJ 
assisting  Maroboduus,  who  had  solicited  hi*  help,  ip 
stigated  CatuaWa,  king  of  the  Golha,  to  fall  upon  him, 
forced  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  Romans.    Catuslda,  however,  soon  expert- 
ho  same  fate  from  the  Hermunduri,  woo  no* 
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»jortr  as  the  principal  tribe  among  the  Marcomanni. 
Tie  Cherusci.  after  ibc  Ions  of  their  great  leader,  Ar- 
nnt,  A.D  21,  fell  from  their  high  rank  among  the 
U«man  nations.    Weakened  by  internal  dissensions, 
tiff  finally  received  a  king  from  Rome,  by  the-  name 
if  Itsncus,  who  was  the  laal  descendant  of  Arroinius. 
Iftnue  his  reigu  they  quarrelled  with  their  confeder- 
ate the  l>ong\»S>ardi,  and  sunk  loan  insignificant  tribe 
m  tae  south  aide  of  the  Hercynian  forest.    On  the 
«aer  band,  the  Catti,  who  lived  in  the  western  part  of 
Gercaeny,  rose  into  importance.   The  Frisians  rebelled 
«s  account  of  a  tribute  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Roaaans,  and  were  with  difficulty  overpowered  ;  while 
lot  Cam.  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  made  repeated  assaults 
n  i far  Roman  fortresses  on  the  opposite  bank.  Their 
pride,  however,  was  humbled  l>y  Galba,  who  compell- 
ed lorm  to  abandon  the  country  between  the  I^abn,  the 
Ma  oe,  and  the  Rhine,  which  waa  disiribuled  among 
Hasan  veterans.    Eighteen  years  later  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  Hermunduri  and  Catti,  on  account 
ol  'he  sail-springs  of  the  Franconian  Saale.  Mean- 
vlule  the  numerous  compauiona  of  Maroboduus  and 
CstcaUia,  having  settled  on'  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  rivers  Gran  and  Morava,  had  founded  un- 
set Vacuums,  whom  they  had  received  as  king  from  the 
XoaaaasY,  a  new  kingdom,  which  begau  to  grow  op- 
pressive to  the  neighbouring  tribes.    Although  Van- 
mas  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sarmatian 
Iaxyn%  b*  was  overpowered  by  the  united  arms  of 
ue  Heraaundari,  l.yg".  and  western  Quadi  (A.D. 
W).  and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Ro- 
mas.   His  eon- in-law,  Sido,  waa  now  at  the  bead  of 
tte  fOTernsnent.     He  was  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and 
r»adered  important  services  to  Vespasian.    In  the 
West,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  shaken  by  the 
BatavL,  so  that  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
(reatesi  difficulty.    A  war  now  broke  out,  that  was  ter- 
minated enly  with  the  downfall  of  Rome.    The  Suevi, 
bring  attacked  by  the  Lygii,  a»ked  for  assistance  from 
Itosaiinn,  who  sent  them  100  horsemen.    Such  pal- 
try ssccours  only  offended  the  Suevi.    Entering  into 
•a  aJbance  with  the  Iazyga>,  in  Dacia,  they  threatened 
Paaziona.    Dotnitian  was  defeated.    Nerva  cheeked 
d»,  and  Trajan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
Bax,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the 
flint i  of  war  continued  to  blaze  in  those  regions 
The  Raman  empire  was  perpetually  harassed,  on  two 
ndes  by  the  barbarians,  on  one  side  by  a  number  of 
isaall  tabes,  who,  pressed  by  tbe  Goths,  were  forced 
*>  invade  Dacia  m  quest  of  new  habitations.  The 
«*staem  regions  were  assigned  to  them  in  order  to 
pacify  them     But  a  war  of  more  moment  was  ear- 
ned os  against  Rome  on  the  other  side,  by  the  united 
tores  of  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri,  and  Quadi, 
■4«a  is  commonly  called  the  Marcomsnnic  war. 
Maims  Aorelios  fought  against  them  to  the  end  of  his 
bit. and  Commodus  bought  a  peace,  A.D.  180.  Mean- 
use  the  Catti  devastated  Gaul  and  Rhania,  the  Che- 
rs*ci  torced  the  Longoberdi  back  to  tbe  Elbe.  A.D. 
SO,  r*i*  Sarbanans  appeared  in  Dacia,  the  Visigoths, 
Geassae,  and  Heruli,  and  waged  war  against  the  Ro- 
sas*   At  the  same  time,  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
a  sew  confederacy  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of1 
Gmasnv.  the  Alemanni,  consisting  cf  Istaevonian 
tnta*.    Rome,  in  order  to  defend  its  provinces  against 
fas*,  erected  the  famous  Valium  Romanotum,  the 
raoa  of  which  sre  still  visible  from  laxthauaen  to 
(Ehnogsn.    Hot  tbe  power  of  the  Romans  sank  more 
aed  skht,  partly  by  tbe  incessant  struggle  against  the 
Barbarians,  partly  by  internal  agitations.    At  the  time 
•*  -at.,  the-  Roman  power  bad  been  weakened  by  civil 
wan.  as  the  frequent  military  revolutions  during  the 
go^-rmrot  of  the  emperors,  the  Franks  forced  their 
as  far  aa  Spain,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
rYebaa  ihrv  also  conquered  the  island  of  the  Batavi. 
Ta=.  the  Franks  and  Aleroauni  weie  now  the  most 
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powerful  Gorman  nations.  Under  Julian,  the  former 
lost  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  waa  conquered  by 
the  Saxona,  and  the  latter  were  humbled  by  the  armies 
of  Rome.  But  this  was  Rome's  last  victory.  In  the 
beginning  of  tbe  5th  centu/'.  barbarians  assailed  the 
Roman  empire  on  all  sides  Tbe  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Alans  occupied  Gsul  and  Spain.  The  Burgundians 
followed  them  to  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  to  Italy  and 
Spam ;  the  Burgundians  were  followed  by  the  Franks, 
the  Visigoths  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  these  by  the 
Longobsrdi.  Thus  began  those  migrations  of  the  in- 
numerable hosts,  that  spread  tbemaelves  from  the  North 
and  Eaat  over  all  Europe,  subduing  everything  in  their 
course.  This  event  is  called  tbe  great  migration  of 
the  nations.   ( Encyclopedia  Anurtcan*,  vol.  6,  p.  452, 

GermanIcvs  Cssia,  the  eldest  son  of  Drosus  Nero 
Germanicus,  and  of  Antonia  the  younger,  born  B.C. 
14.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Tiberius  and  brother  of 
Claudius,  afterward  emperor.  Augustus,  on  adopting 
Tiberius,  made  tbe  latter  adopt  his  nephew  Germani- 
cus At  the  age  of  twenty  Germanicus  served  with 
distinction  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterward  in  Pannonia, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  obtained  the  honours  of 
a  triumph.  He  married  Agrippina  tbe  elder,  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
among  others  Caligula,  and  Agrippina  the  younger,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  In  A.D.  12,  Germanicus  was  made 
consul,  and  soon  after  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
command  the  legions  on  tbe  Rhine.  On  tbe  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus,  some  of  the  legions  mutinied, 
while  Germanicus  was  absent  collecting  the  revenue  in 
Gaul.  He  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  found  it 
one  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  The  young  sol- 
diers demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  the  veterans  their 
discharge.  They  bad  already  dnven  the  centurions 
out  of  the  camp.  Some  offered  their  assistance  to 
raise  Germanicus  to  -the  supreme  power,  but  he  ie- 
jectcd  their  offers  with  horror,  and  left  his  judgment- 
scat,  heedless  of  the  clamour  and  threats  of  the  muti- 
neers. Having  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  his  tent, 
after  some  consultation  on  the  danger  to  the  empire 
if  the  hostile  Germans  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  caused  by  this  sedition  of  the  troops,  he  de- 
termined upon  exhibiting  to  the  soldiers  fictitious  let- 
ters of  Tiberius,  which  granted  most  of  their  demands, 
and,  the  better  to  appease  them,  he  disbursed  to  them 
immediately  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  bounty. 
He  found  still  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  quelling 
a  second  mutiny,  whieh  broke  out  on  the  arrival  of 
legates  from  the  senate,  who  brought  to  Germanicus 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  proconsul.  The  soldiers 
suspected  that  they  came  with  orders  for  their  punish- 
ment, and  the  camp  became  again  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion. Germanicus  ordered  his  wife  Agrippina.  with 
her  son  Caius  Caligula,  attended  by  other  officers* 
wives  and  children,  to  leave  the  camp,  as  being  no 
longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them.  This  sight  affected 
and  mortified  the  soldiers,  who  begged  their  command- 
er to  revoke  the  order,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to 
march  against  the  enemy.  They  then  began  to  inflict 
summary  execution  on  the  ringleadera  of  the  mutiny, 
without  waiting  for  the  eanction  of  their  general.  A 
aimilar  scene  took  plsce  in  the  camp  of  two  other 
legions,  which  were  stationed  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  under  the  ordera  of  Ca*cina.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  atate  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, Germanicus  crossed  the  Rhine,  attacked  the 
Marsi,  the  Bructeri,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  rout- 
ed them  with  great  slaughter.  The  following  year  he 
defeated  the  Catti.  and,  after  having  burned  their  city 
of  Maltium  (according  to  Mannert,  Marptrg),  he  vic- 
toriously returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  depu- 
ties of  Segestcs  appeared  before  him,  soliciting,  in  the 
name  of  their  master,  bis  assistance  sgainst  Armmius, 
the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the  latter  was  be- 
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sieged.  Germanicus  hastened  to  his  rescue,  delivered 
biro,  and  made  Tbusnelda,  wife  of  Anninius,  prisoner. 
A/ininiiM  then  prepared  for  war,  and  Germanicus  col- 
lected his  forces  on  the  Amisia  or  Ems.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  Roman  legions  were  already  receding, 
when  Germanicus  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops, 
and  thus  bapptly  averted  the  rout  that  threatened  him. 
Armmius  retreated,  and  Germanicus  was  content  to  re- 
gain the  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  retire  with  honour 
from  a  contest  which  his  army  could  no  longer  sustain. 
After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during  his 
retreat,  by  a  violent  storm,  which  wrecked  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  with  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  making  new  preparations  fur 
war  against  the  Germans.  He  built  a  fleet  of  one  thou- 
sand vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  route  by  land 
through  forests  and  morasses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Eau.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  Visurgis 
or  Weser,  he  found  the  Cher  use  i  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bsnk,  with  the  intention  of  contesting  the 
passage.  Nevertheless,  he  effected  it,  and  fought  a 
battle  which  began  at  daybreak,  and  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  Germans  renewed  the  contest  with  fury,  and  car- 
ried disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  Ger- 
manicus maintained  possession  of  the  field.  The  Ger- 
mans returned  into  their  forests.  Germanicus  re-em- 
barked, and,  after  having  experienced  a  terrible  storm, 
by  which  part  of  his  fleet  was  dissipated,  went  into 
winter-quarters,  but  not  until  be  bad  made  another  in- 
cursion into  the  territory  of  the  Marsi.  Meantime  Ti- 
berius wrote  repeatedly  to  his  nephew,  that  he  had 
earned  enough  of  glory  in  Germany,  and  that  be  ought 
to  return  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  had 
merited.  Germanicus  asked  for  another  year  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Germany,  but  Tiberius,  who 
Jell  jealous  of  the  glory  of  bis  nephew,  and  of  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  troops,  remained  inflexible,  and  Ger- 
manicus was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  be 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  17.  The  year 
after,  he  was  conaul  for  the  second  lime  with  Tiberius 
himself,  and  was  sent  to  the  Eaat,  where  serious  dis- 
turbances had  broken  out,  with  most  extensive  powers. 
But  Tiberius  took  care  to  have  a  watch  over  him,  bv 
placing  in  the  government  of  Syria  Gnaws  Piso,  a 
violent. and  ambitious  man,  wbo  seems  to  have  been 
well  qualified  for  his  mission,  as  he  annoyed  Germani- 
cus in  every  possible  way,  and  his  wife  Plancina  sec- 
onded him  in  his  purpose.  The  frank  and  open  na- 
ture of  Germanicus  was  no  match  for  the  wily  intrigues 
of  bia  enemies.  After  making  peace  with  Artahanua, 
king  of  the  Parthiatis,  and  calming  other  disturbances 
in  the  East,  Germanicus  fell  ill  at  Antioch,  and,  after 
lingering  for  some  lime,  died,  plainly  expressing  to  bis 
wife  and  friends  around  him  that  ho  was  the  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Plancina,  meaning  most 
probably  that  some  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him.  His  wife  Agrippina,  with  her  son  Caius  and 
her  other  children,  returned  to  Rome  with  the  ashes 
of  her  husband.  Germanicus  waa  generally  and  deep- 
ly regretted.  Like  his  father  Drusus,  he  was,  while 
living,  an  object  of  hope  to  the  Romans.  He  died 
A.D.  19,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Ger- 
manicus has  been  praised  for  his  ainccrily,  hia  kind 
nature,  his  disinterestedness,  and  bis  love  of  informa- 
tion, which  he  exhibited  m  hia  travels  in  Greece  and 
Egypt.  His  military  talents  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
high  order.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, he  still  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  fa- 
voured the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some  epi- 
grams, and  a  translation  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse. 
The  translation  has  come  down  to  ua  in  part.  ( Vid. 
Aratua  I. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  31.  seqq — Id.,  Ann.,  2, 
6  —  Id  tb.,  2.  53,  seqO.—Dio  Cass.,  57,  5,  seqq.) 
GcRHANit.  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Persia.  (He- 
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rod.,  1,  125)    This  circumstance  form*  an  important 
uestion  respecting  the  affinity  bo 
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argument  in  the  question 
tween  the  early  Germanic  and  Persian  races, 
ault  remarks  under  the  article  Germania,  $  I.) 

Grronthr  4t,  a  town  of  I^acoma,  to  the  north  of 
Helos,  founded  by  tbe  Achsrans  long  before  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Dorians  and  the  Heraeudst,  and  subse- 
quently colonized  by  tbe  latter.  When  Paossmas  vis- 
ited l^aconia,  he  found  Geronlhra?  in  possession  of  the 
Eleuthero-Lacones.  It  contained  a  temple  and  grove 
of  Mars,  and  another  temple  of  Apollo  This  ancient 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  aituated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Hieraki,  where  there  are  some  vestiges.  (Paty 
tan.,  3,  22 — Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  218.) 

Gkrra,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserta,  on  tbe  Sinus 
Persicue.  It  waa  enriched  by  commerce,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  trade  were  the  perfumes  brought 
from  tbe  Sabasi,  sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Tbapsacus, 
and  across  the  desert  to  Petra.  (Plin  ,  6, 28. — SckaL 
ad  Ntcand,  Alextpk.,  v.  107  )  This  city,  for  the  coo- 
utruciion  of  w  hose  bouses  and  ramparts  stones  of  sail 
were  used,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  ihw 
named  El-KattJ  —  II.  A  city  of  jEgyptus  Inferior,  or 
lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  quarter,  about  eight  miles 
from  Peluaium.  Now  probably  Mascii. — III.  A  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cyirrbestica,  between  Be- 
i  him  maris  and  Arimara,  and  near  the  Euphrates. 
Now  Suruk — IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  a  city  on 
the  Island  Meninx,  in  the  Syrtis  Minor,  west  of  the 
city  of  Meninx.  (Btsekoff  und  Miller,  WUritrk.  dtr 
Geogr.,  s.  v.) 

Grrrri,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  country  the 
Horysthenca  rises.  The  kings  of  Scythia  were  buried 
in  their  territories.    (Herodol .,  4,  71.) 

Guihdi,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (4,  56),  separated  from  the  Borystberns, 
near  tho  place  as  far  as  which  that  river  was  first 
known.  11  flowed  towards  tbe  sea,  dividing  the  ter- 
ritories of  theHerdsmen  from  those  of  the  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  then  fell  into  the  Hypacris.  D'Anville 
makea  it  the  same  with  the  modern  Moloszntjawdt . 
Rennell,  however,  inclines  in  favour  of  the  Tascttnae . 
(Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  71.) 

Grryon,  Grryonrus,  and  Grry6rbs,  a  celebrated 
monster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  Calli- 
rhoe.  He  had  tbe  bodies  of  thiec  men  united  :  they 
cohered  above,  but  below  tbe  loins  they  were  divided 
into  three.  He  lived  in  the  island  of  Erylbea,  in 
the  Sinus  Gaditanus.  Geryon  was  the  possessor  of 
remarkable  oxen.  They  were  of  a  purple  hoe,  and 
were  guarded  by  a  herdsman  named  Lurytioo,  end  by 
the  two-headed  dog  Orthos,  the  progeny  of  Echidna 
and  Typhon.  Tho  tenth  labour  of  Hereule?  was  to 
bring  the  oxen  of  Geryon  from  the  island  whore  they 
were  pastured.  Having  reached  Erythea  in  the  golden 
cup  of  the  Sun-god,  he  paased  the  night  on  Mount 
Abas.  The  dog  Orthos,  discovering  him,  flew  at  him, 
but  Hercules  struck  him  with  his  club,  and  killed  Eu- 
rytion  wbo  came  up  to  his  aid.  Merarlius,  wbo  kept 
in  tbe  aame  place  the  oxen  of  Hades,  having  informed 
Geryon  of  what  had  happened,  tbe  latter  pursued  and 
overtook  Hercules  as  he  waa  driving  the  cattle  along 
the  river  Anthemus.  Geryon  there  attacked  him.  bm 
waa  slain  by  his  arrows;  and  Hercnles,  placing  the  oxen 
in  the  cup,  brought  them  over  to  the  Continent.  ( Kid. 
Hercules,  where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  whole 
legend  respecting  the  hero,  and  conault  ApoUsd.,  2, 
5,  10.)— According  to  some  ancient  writers,  the  oxen 
of  Gervon  were  brought,  not  from  the  island  of  Ery- 
thea, but  from  Acarnania.  Consult  on  this  subject  the 
remarks  of  Creuxer  (Hist.  Grtu.  Antiqws*.  Pragm., 
p.  51,  not.). 

Gkssoriacum,  a  town  of  the  Morini,  in  Gaol ;  it 
was  afterward  named  Bononia,  or  Bolonia.  and  ia  now 
Boulogne 
norum  Partus 


It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  M sari- 
ns BrUantncus  of  Pliny  (4,  extr.).  Man. 
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vr.  makes  it  identical  with  the  Partus  Ieius  or  Itxus. 
(JUe.  X  *  —  Sutton.,  VU.  Claud.,  M.—Eutrop.,  9. 
8— Zosrsa.,  6,  2.) 

Gsta,  Anton i os,  younger  ton  of  the  Emperor  Sep- 
usuas  Severus,  wai  born  A.D.  190,  and  made  Cesar 
■a;  colleague  with  his  father  and  brother.  A.D.  208. 
Tie  most  remarkable  circumstance  recorded  of  him  la 
is*  dissimilarity  of  his  disposition  to  that  of  hia 
taer  and  brother,  who  were  both  cruel,  while  Gets 
«*,  distinguished  by  his  mildness  and  affability.  He 
u  md  to  have  several  times  reproved  bis  brother  Cara- 
aid*  ior  his  prone ness  to  abed  blood,  in  consequence 
si  mhxu  he  incurred  his  mortal  hatred.  When  Scve- 
dm  died  at  Eboracum  {York),  A.D.  211,  he  named  his 
i»o  sons  as  his  joint  successors  in  the  empire.  The 
ssidiers,  who  were  much  attached  to  Geta,  withstood 
ai.  tee  insinuations  of  Caracalia,  who  wished  to  reign 
sione,  and  insisted  upon  swearing  allegiance  to  both 
emperors  together.  After  a  short  and  unsuccessful 
ci.i.wugn,  the  two  brothers,  with  their  mother  Julia, 
kneeeded  to  Rome,  where,  after  performing  the  fu- 
ccrsl  riles  of  their  father,  they  divided  the  imperial 
ptisce  between  them,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  di- 
viding the  empire  likewise.  Geta,  who  was  fond  of 
tacquillity.  proposed  to  take  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to 
mate  at  Antiocb  or  Alexandres;  but  the  Empress  Ju- 
lia »ith  tears  deprecated  the  partition,  saying  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  from  either  of  ber  sons.  After 
repeated  attempts  of  Caracalia  to  murder  Geta,  he 
feigned  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  his  brother,  end  in- 
nied  turn  to  a  conference  in  their  mother's  apartment. 
Gett  unsuspectingly  went,  and  waa  atabbed  by  some 
ceatanona  whom  Caracalia  had  concealed  for  the  pur- 
pose His  . mother  Julia  tried  to  shield  him,  but  they 
murdered  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  stained  by  his 
biood,  and  wounded  in  one  of  her  bands.  Thia  hap- 
pened A.D.  212.  After  the  murder  Caracalia  began  a 
fearful  proscription  of  all  the  friends  of  Gets,  and  also 
of  those  who  lamented  his  death  ou  public  grounds. 
(Saavaaa.,  Vu.  Get. — Hcrodtan,  4,  1,  scqq.  —  Dio 
Csm  ,  77,  2,  scqq  ) 

Gctm,  the  name  of  ■  northern  tribe  mentioned  in 
Romas  history,  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  bank* 
tf  the  Danube  near  its  aestuary,  and  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Those  who  lived  south  of  the 
Danobe  were  brought  into  a  kind  of  subjection  to 
Bane  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  (Dio  Cast.,  51) ;  and 
then  country,  called  Scythia  Parva,  and  also  Pontus,  is 
veil  known,  under  the  Utter  name,  through  the  poems 
vfcch  Ovid,  in  his  exile,  wrote  from  Tomi,  the  place  of 
an  residence.  He  gives  in  many  passages  a  dismal 
arrovnt  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Gets, 
especially  in  elegiea  seventh  and  tenth  of  the  fifth  book 
at  bis  Tnsttm.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  country  had 
keen  in  former  times  colonized  by  the  Greeka,  and  thia 
tatv  account  for  the  partial  emulation  of  the  Geta 
■seth  of  the  Danube,  while  their  brethren  north  of  the 
aaae  river  remained  in  a  stale  of  barbarism  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Gets?  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(4,  93)  as  living  in  hia  time  south  of  the  Ister  (Dan- 
cbrju  He  calls  them  the  bravest  of  the  Thraciaus. 
Tat  Goths  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  common  on- 
fm  «mh  the  Get*.  (Plin.,  4,  11.—  Mela,  2,  2  — 
Jtswd  ,  de  fUgn.  Success.,  p.  50,  seq.) 

Cisavtbs,  the  sons  of  Cmlua  and  Terrs,  who,  ac- 
tsrding  to  Hesiod,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
eajek  C«lus  received  from  his  son  Saturn ;  while  Hy- 
fiu«  calls  tbem  sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are 
•cemented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  pro- 
pmoned  to  their  gigantic  size.    Some  of  them,  as 
Cst'ss,  Briareus,  sad  Gyes,  had  fifty  heads  and  one 
hsadred  arms.    The  giants  are  fabled  by  the  poets  to 
ssr»  made  war  upon  the  gods.    The  scene  of  the 
eatdct  is  said  to  have  been  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  ; 
and  «ah  the  aid  of  Hercules  the  gods  subdued  their 
(oca.  The  principal  champions  on  tbe  side 


of  tbe  giants  were  Porphyrion,  Alcyoneus,  and  Encel* 
sdus,  on  tbe  last  of  whom  Minerva  flung  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  bis  tvotions  cause  the  eruptions  of 
Mim.  (Ptnd  ,  Pytk.,  8,  15  — Id  ,  Nem.,  1,  100  — 
Apollod.,  1,  6.)— It  is  said  that  Earth,  enraged  at  the 
destruction  of  the  giants,  brought  forth  the  huge  Ty- 
phon  to  contend  with  the  gods.  The  stature  of  this 
monster  reached  the  sky  ;  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes ; 
he  hurled  glowing  rocka  with  loud  cries  and  hissing 
against  heaven,  and  flame  and  storm  rushed  from  his 
mouth.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
sealed  themselves  under  the  forms  of  various  animals. 
Jupiter,  however,  sfter  a  severe  conflict,  overcame  bun, 
and  placed  him  beneath  ./Etna.  (Pind..  Pytk.,  I,  29, 
seqq. — Id  , frag.  Eptnic,  6. — JEsch.,  Prom.  V.,  351, 
teqq.)  The  flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bung- 
ling attempt  at  conneciing  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  animal  worship  of  that  country.  (Ketghtlty's  My- 
thology, p.  262,  seq.)  The  giants  appear  to  have  been 
nothing  more  tban  the  energiea  of  nature  personified, 
and  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  gods  must  al- 
lude to  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  very 
early  times.  (Vid.  Lectonia,  and  compare  Hermann 
and  Creuzer,  Brie/e,  dec,  p.  164.)— As  regards  ihe 
general  question,  respecting  the  possible  existence  in 
former  daya  of  a  gigantic  race,  it  need  only  be  observed, 
that,  if  their  structure  be  supposed  to  have  been  simi- 
lar to  that  of  tbe  rest  of  our  species,  they  must  have 
been  mere  creatures  of  poetic  imagination  ;  they  could 
not  have  existed.  It  is  found  that  the  bones  of  the 
human  body  are  invariably  hollow,  and,  consequently, 
well  calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  Had  they 
been  solid,  they  would  hsvc  proved  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  man  to  bear.  But  this  hollowness,  while  it  is  ad- 
mirably well  fitted  for  the  purpose  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  and  likewise  subserves  many  other  impor- 
tant ends  in  the  animal  economy,  ia  not  by  any  means 
well  adapted  for  supporting  a  heavy  superincumbent 
weight ;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  the  bone  weaker, 
in  this  respect,  than  if  the  latter  had  been  solid.  Tbe 
inference  from  all  this  is  very  plain.  Man  never  was 
intended  by  his  Maker  for  s  gigantic  being,  since  his 
limbs  could  not,  in  that  event,  hare  supported  him ; 
and,  if  giants  ever  did  exist,  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  crushed  by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their 
bones  been  made  solid,  the  weight  of  their  limbs  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  these  lofty  beings  must 
have  remained  aa  immoveable  as  statues.  That  many 
of  our  species  have  attained  a  very  large  size  ia  indis- 
putable, bat  tho  world  has  never  aeen  gianta ;  and  in 
all  those  cases  where  the  bones  of  gisnts  are  said  to 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  earth,  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered have  been  found  to  be  merely  those  of  some, 
extinct  species  of  the  larger  kind  of  snimsls.  A  sim- 
ple mode  of  life,  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  fhd  a 
salubrious  atmosphere,  give  to  alt  organic  beings  large 
and  graceful  forms.  Tbe  term  giant,  as  used  in  scrip- 
ture, originates  in  an  error  of  translation.  In  our  ver- 
sion of  holy  writ  six  different  Hebrew  words  are  ren- 
dered by  the  aame  term  giants,  whereas  they  merely 
mean,  in  general,  persons  of  great  courage,  wiekrd- 
ness,  dec,  and  not  men  of  enormous  stature,  as  it 
commonly  supposed.  Thus,  too,  when  Nimrod  is 
styled  in  the  Greek  version  a  giant  before  the  Lord, 
nothing  more  ia  meant  than  that  be  was  s  man  «f  ex- 
tensive power. 

Gindks.    Vtd.  Gyndes. 

Gm.  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy  delineates  as 
equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  the  course  of  each  being 
probably  about  1000  British  miles.  It  ran  from  east 
to  west,  until  lost  in  the  ssmc  lake,  marsh,  or  desert 
as  the  Niger.  The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  seems 
to  indicate  the  Gkir  when  he  speaks  of  the  Nile  of  the 
negroes  as  running  to  ihe  west,  and  being  lost  in  an 
inland  sea.  in  which  was  the  islsnd  Ulil.  Some  have 
supposed  ihe  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  /Jot  mom, 
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rr  Wad-al-Gatel,  which,  joining  another  considerable 
river  flowing  from  Kuku,  discharges  itself  into  the 
Nubia  Palus  or  Kangra,  and  it  is  so  delineated  in 
Rennet's  map ;  but  others,  seemingly  with  better 
reason,  apprehend  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bohr- 
Kulla.  of  tirownc,  in  his  history  of  Africa. 

Glaoutokii  Luoi,  combats  originally  exhibited  at 
the  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  the  Druti,  upon  the  death  of 
their  father,  A.U.C.  490,  and  they  thus  formed  ori- 
ginally a  kind  of  funeral  sacrifice,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  being  supposed  to  be  propitiated  with  blood.  For 
sonic  time  aficr  thia  liiey  were  exhibited  only  on  such 
occasions.  Subsequently,  however,  the  magistrates, 
to  entertain  the  people,  gave  shows  of  gladiators  at  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  festival  of  Minerva.  Incredible 
numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Af- 
ter the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dacians,  spectacles 
of  this  kind  were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which 
10,000  gladiators  fought.  Gladiators  were  kept  and 
maintained  in  school*  by  persons  called  lanittct,  \  ho 
purchased  and  trained  them.  The  whole  number  un- 
der one  lamata  was  called  famtlia.  Gladiators  vere  at 
first  composed  of  captives  and  alaves,  or  of  condemned 
malefactors.  But  afterward  also  fret  bom  citizens,  in- 
duced by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena  ; 
some  even  of  noble  birth ;  and,  what  ia  '.'.ill  more  won- 
derful, women  of  rank,  and  dwarfs.  When  there  were 
w  be  any  shows,  handbills  were  circulated  to  give  no- 
lice  to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place,  number, 
lime,  and  every  circumstance  requisite  to  be  known. 
When  they  were  first  Lrought  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  the  place  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
ind  after  that  tlv>y  were  matched  in  equal  pain  with 

Eeol  nice'.?.  They  first  had  a  skirmish  with  wooden 
er,  called  rw'ta  or  artna  luaoria.  After  thia  the  ef- 
^•ct'Te  weapons,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  dec,  called 
trm>i  decretona,  were  given  them,  and  the  aignal  for 
.he  engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
As  they  had  all  previously  bound  themelvea  to  contend 
-ill  the  laal,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate  ;  and 
*hen  one  signified  his  submission  by  surrendering  his 
arms,  the  victor  was  not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life 
without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude. 
This  was  done  by  pressing  down  their  thumbs,  with 
the  hands  clenched.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  people 
wished  him  slain,  they  turned  their  thumbs  upward. 
The  first  of  these  signa  was  called  pollieem  premere ; 
the  second,  poUtctm  vertere.  The  combats  of  gladia- 
tors were  sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or 
dress,  whence  they  were  generally  distinguished  into 
the  following  orders.  The  aecutorea  were  armed  with 
a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  ofF  the  net  of  their  antag- 
onists, the  reliant  These  last  endeavoured  to  throw 
their  •net  over  the  head  of  their  opponent,  and  in  that 
manner  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking. 
If  this  did  not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  bat  tied  under  the 
chin  with  broad  riband.  They  bore  a  trident  in  their 
left  hand.  The  Tkrecea,  originally  Thracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  ahield.  The 
myrmdlonea,  called  also  Galli,  from  their  Gallic  dress, 
were  much  the  same  as  the  aecutorea.  They  were, 
like  them,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
headpiece  they  wore  the  figure  of  a  fish  embossed, 
called  uopfivpoc,  whence  their  name.  The  hoplotnaeht 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  their 
name  implies.  The  Sammtea,  armed  after  the  man- 
lier of  the  Samnitea,  wore  a  large  shield,  broad  at  the 
top,  and  growing  more  narrow  at  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  caaedarii  generally  fought  from  the  eaaedum,  or 
chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britona.  The 
andahaur,  uvaCt'ircu,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  faces  and  eye*. 
Hence  andabatarum  more  pugnare  is  to  fight  blind- 
fi56 


<olded.  The  meridiani  engaged  in  the  afternoon 
IThe  pottulatiiii  were  men  of  great  skill  and  expen 
ence,  and  such  as  were  generally  produced  bv  th< 
emperors.  The  fiacalea  were  maintained  out  ol  th< 
emperor's  treasury,  fiaeua.  The  dimackan  faugh 
with  two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  name 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  fo 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they  wen 
abolished  by  Cooslanline  the  Grest,  near  600  year 
from  their  first  institution.  They  were,  however,  re 
vived  under  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  his  two  sue 
cessors,  but  Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  thesa 
cruel  barbarities. 

Gnucic,  I.  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth 
call*d  also  Creiisa,  married  to  Jason  after  his  separa 
tion  from  Medea. — II.  A  fountain  at  Corinth,  whiel 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Glauee,  ^  b< 
threw  herself  into  it  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  en 
chantments  of  Medea.    (Pauaan  ,  2,  3.) 

Glaucus,  I.  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  o 
Dellerophon.  He  was,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  trx 
i  Lyciai*  auxiliaries  of  King  Priam.  Upon  the  dteeov 
ery  made  on  the  field  of  battle  by  him  and  Diouiede 
that  their  grandfathers,  Belleropbon.  king  of  Ephyre  o 
Corinth,  and  GSneus,  king  of  iEtolia,  had  been  re 
markable  for  their  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  u 
exchange  their  armour,  that  of  Glaacus  being  of  gold 
and  that  of  Diomede  of  brass.  Hence  arose  the  pro  v 
erb,  "  It  is  the  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomede,' 
to  denote  inequality  in  things  presented  Or  exchanged 
Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.  {Horn.,  H ,  6,  1 19,  aeqq 
— Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  483.) — II.  A  sea  deity,  probahf) 
only  another  form  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  whose  sor 
he  is,  according  to  some  accounts.  (Euanthea,  ap 
Aiken  ,  7,  p.  296  )  Like  the  marine  gods  in  genera! 
he  had  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  we  find  him  appear 
ing  to  the  Argonauts  (Apoli.  Rh.,  1,  1310.  aeq  ).  am 
to  Mcnelaus  (Eurip.,  (heat  ,  356.  aeqq  ).  and  telling 
them  what  had  happened,  or  what  was  to  happen.  Ir 
later  times,  sailors  were  continually  making  reports  o 
his  soothsaying.  (Pauaan  ,  9,  22  )  Some  said  thai 
he  dwelt  with  the  Nereides  at  Dclos,  where  he  gave  re- 
sponses to  all  who  sought  them.  (Arialot.,  ap.  Athen 
I.  e.)  According  to  others,  he  visited  each  year  al 
the  isles  and  coasts,  with  a  train  of  monsters  of  th« 
deep  (Krjrea),  and,  unseen,  foretold  in  the  .Colic  dia- 
lect all  kinds  of  evil.  The  fishermen  watched  for  hi; 
approach,  and  endeavoured  by  fastings,  prayer,  and  fu- 
migations to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  his  prophecy 
menaced  the  fruits  and  cattle.  At  times  he  was  »eer 
among  the  waves,  and  his  body  appeared  cot  en  d  with 
muscles,  seaweed,  and  stones.  He  was  heard  ever- 
more to  lament  his  fate  in  not  being  able  to  die.  (P/at  , 
Rep.,  10,  611. — Schol.,  ad  foe.)— This  last  circum- 
stance refers  to  the  common  pragmatic  history  ol 
Glaucus.  He  was  a  fisherman,  it  ia  said  (Pauaan  , 
I.  c.—Ovid,  Met.,  13,  904,  aeqq).  of  Anthedon.  in 
Bceotia.  Observing  one  dsy  the  fish  which  he  had 
caught  and  thrown  on  the  grass  to  bite  it,  and  then  tc 
jump  into  the  sea,  his  curiosity  excited  htm  to  taste  it 
also.  Immediately  on  his  doing  so  he  followed  then 
example,  and  thus  became  a  sea-god.  Another  ac- 
count made  him  to  have  obtained  his  immortality  hi 
tasting  the  grass,  which  had  revived  a  hare  he  had  rur 
down  in  JCtolia.  (Nieand..  ap.  Athen  ,  /.  c  )  H< 
was  also  said  to  have  built  and  steered  the  Argo,  snd  u. 
have  been  made  a  god  of  the  sea  by  Jupiter  during 
the  voyage.  ( Patau,  ap.  Athen  ,  /  e.  )  An 
of  the  alory  of  hia  love  for  Scylla  will  be  found  undei 
the  latter  article.  (Keighlley'a  Mythology,  p.  248 
teqq  > — III.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Connth,  |h 
Merope,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnia*,  a  ti! 
lage  of  Bceotia.  According  to  One  account,  he  re 
atrained  his  mares  from  having  intercourse  with  th« 
steeds ;  upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  fonner  w  al 
I  such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces  as  be  re 
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our  of  bis  lather.  Another  version  of  the  story 
them  to  have  run  mud  after  eating  a  certain 
at  Potmav.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  t.  v.  Rorvuidec — 
ihrn  ,  fah  ,  «50  — Vtrgtl,  Gtorg.,  3,  268—Heyne, 
am  Vtrg..  I  c. —  Pmiatpk.,  de  Incred.,  c.  26. — Schrf.  ad 
&np  ,  Past*  .  1141  >—  IV.  A  ann  of  Minos  and  Pas- 
'„•-'>»«,  who.  pursuing,  when  a  child,  a  mouse,  fell  into 
a  vessel  of  honey  and  whs  smothered.  His  father, 
^aooat  of  bis  rate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  know 
where  he  waa,  aod  received  for  answer  that  there  was 
t  laree-coloured  cow  in  his  herd,  and  that  he  who  could 
t>*»t  tell  she  was  like,  conld  restore  his  son  to  life. 
The  soothsayers  were  all  assembled,  and  Polvidus, 
aae  Mkn  of  Coiraous.  said  that  her  colour  was  that  of 
the  berry  of  the  brier,  green,  red,  and,  lastly,  black. 
Minos)  thereupon  desired  bim  to  find  bis  son;  and 


hy  his  skill  tn  divination,  discovered  where 
he  ww.  Mttios  then  ordered  linn  to  restore  him  to 
hie;  aod,  on  his  declaring  his  incapacity  so  to  do, 
ahat  bun  up  in  a  chamber  with  the  body  of  his  child. 
While  here,  the  soothsayer  saw  a  serpent  approach 
the  bodv,  aod  be  struck  and  killed  it.  Another  im- 
Iv  appeared,  and  seeing  the  first  one  dead,  re- 
back  soon  after  with  a  plant  in  its 
laid  it  on  the  dead  one,  which  instantly 
came  to  liie.  Polyidus.  by  employing  the  same  herb, 
ered  the  child.  Minos,  before  he  let  him  de|»art, 
nicating  his  art  to  Glsucus.  He 
C>d  »o  .  but.  as  fic  was  taking  leave,  be  desired  his 
poati  to  spit  into  his  mouth.  Glaucus  obeyed,  and 
hx  the  memory  of  all  he  had  learned.  {Apoiiod.,  3, 
a,  I. — Tie/*  ,ad  Lye  .811.)  Hyginus  makes  him  to 
have  been  restored  to  life  by  j£sculapiue.  (Hygin., 
Pert.  As*ro%  .  Z,  14.) 

Glapccs  Sixes,  a  gulf  of  Lycis,  at  the  head  of 
whsch  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus  or  Macri,  whence 
.n  mactent  times  the  gulf  was  sometimes  also  called 
S  oc*  T«-Jinissiiis,  and  whence  comes  likewise  Hs  mud- 
am  name.  Gulf  of  Macri. 

Glota  or  Clot  a,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Clyde, 
fsnmg  tost*  the  Glota  ^Eetuarium,  or  FnlA  of  Clyde. 

Gsini,  a  town  of  Apulia,  the  same  as  Egnatia, 
the  name  being  merely  shortened  by  dropping  the  ini- 
tial vowel     (Vtsf.  Egnatia  ) 
Gsumts      Vid.  Cnidus. 
Gvaasra.     VU  Cnosus. 

Goetvss,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  (Kid. 
Dana*  ) 

Goarai.  a  city  of  Tbessaly.  of  considerable  strength 
sad  importance,  and  the  key  of  the  country  on  the  side 
sf  Efsros.    It  waa  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Aihu- 
mr,e«.  ud  was  occupied  by  that  people  not  long 'be- 
fore the  battle  uf  Cynoscephalse.    When  Cesar  enter- 
ad  ThessaU,  aAer  bis  joining  Domitius  at  /Cgitium, 
the  iissaliir  nun  of  Gomphi,  aware  of  his  failure  at  Dyr- 
closed  their  gates  against  him ;  the  wills, 
r.  were  presently  scaled,  notwithstanding  their 
r^»i  hejeht.  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  plunder 
(a  bs  account  of  this  event,  Csjsar  describes  Gomphi 
as  s  brge  snd  opulent  city.    (Bell.  Cie ,  3,  80  — 
Cavapare  Aff**n,  B.  C,  2,  64.)   The  Greek  geogra- 
sser  Mfietius  places  it  on  the  modem  site  of  Stag  ohm, 
er  taiahacJa  as  it  w  called  by  the  Turks  (Geogr.,  p. 
38^>;  hut  Pouqneville  was  informed  that  its  ruins 
seas  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Ciciscnira,  not  far 
baa  Stmgoua.    (Vol.  3,  p.  339.) 
Gaaaras.  one  of  the  Antigoni.    (  Vid.  Gonni.) 
Gosrai.  a  town  of  Th<-*saly,  twenty  miles  from  La- 
ri«  according  to  Livy  (36,  10),  and  dose  to  the  en- 
m^r*  of  the  gorge  of  Tempo.    It  was  strongly  forti- 
aa*  ay  Perses  in  bia  first  campaign  ■gainst  the  Ro- 
bbji,  who  made  no  attempt  to  render  themselves 
of  this  key  of  Macedonia.    (Lit..  42,  64  ) 


since  Stepbanus  of  Byiantium  gives  it  as  the  ethnic 
derivative  of  Gonni.  The  scholiast  on  Lvcophron  (v. 
904),  in  commenting  on  a  passage  of  the  poet  where 
this  town  is  alluded  to,  says  it  wss  also  called  Go- 
nussa.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  380.) 

GoioiiCi,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the  Tigris 
rises. 

Gordianus,  I.,  Marcus  Antonikl's  Apricanvs, 
bom  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine.  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  snd  wealthy  families  of  Home,  made 
himself  very  popular  during  his  quvstorship  by  his  mu- 
nificence, and  the  large  sums  which  he  spent  in  provi- 
ding games  and  other  amusements  for  the  people.  He 
also  cultivated  literature,  and  wrote  several  poems, 
among  others  one  in  which  he  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  the  two  Antunines.  Being  intrusted  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  several  provinces,  he  conducted  himself  m 
such  a  insnner  ss  to  gain  universal  approbation.  He 
was  proconsul  of  Africa  A.D.  237.  When  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  the t  province  against  Maximums, 
on  account  of  his  eiactions,  and  the  insurgents  saluted 


probably  born  here,  |  Misithcus, 


Gordianua  as  emperor,  he  prayed  earnestly  to  be  ex- 
cused, on  account  ,  of  his  age,  being  then  past  eighty, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace  ;  but  the  insurgents 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused,  he  accepted  ibe 
perilous  dignity,  namine  bia  son  Gordianus  as  hrs  col- 
league, and  both  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Carthage 
amid  universal  applause.  The  senate  cheerfully  con- 
firmed the  election,  proclaiming  the  two  Gordisni  as 
emperors,  and  declaring  Msximinus  and  his  son  to  be 
enemies  to  their  country.  Meantime,  however,  Capel- 
lianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  collected  troops  in  fa- 
vour of  Maximinua,  snd  marched  agsiost  Carthage. 
The  younger  Gordianus  came  out  to  oppose  him,  but 
was  defeated  and  killed,  and  his  aged  father,  on  learn- 
ing the  sad  tidings,  strangled  himself.  Their  reign 
had  not  bated  two  months  altogether,  yet  they  were 
greatly  regretted,  on  account  of  their  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  hopes  winch  the  people  had  foniMtad  or 
them.  (Capitol.,  VU.  Gordtan.  Tr.)— II.  M.  Anto* 
nius  Africanns,  son  of  Gordianus,  waa  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samonicus,  who  left  him  his  library,  which 
consisted  of  63.000  volumes.  He  waa  well  informed, 
and  wrote  severs!  works,  but  was  intemperate  in  hit 
pleasures,  which  Istter  circumstance  srems  to  hava 
recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Heli. 
ogabalus.  Alexander  Severua  advanced  him  subse- 
quently to  the  consulship.  He  afterward  passed  inta 
Africa  as  lieutenant  to  his  father,  and.  when  the  Isttet 
was  elevated  to  the  throne,  shared  that  dignity  with  him. 
But.  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  two  months,  he  fell  in 
battle  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  against  Cspellianus,  a 
partisan  of  Maximinua.  (  Fid  Gordianua,  I. — Copt- 
tolinua,  Vit,  Gordtan.  Tr.) — HI.  MARcosANTONiNiia 
Pius,  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  cider  Gor- 
dianua, and  nephew  of  Gordianua  the  younger,  waa 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  Ca*sar  by 
general  acclamation  of  the  people  of  Rome,  after  the 
news  had  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  two  Gordiani  in 
Africa.  The  senate  named  him  colleague  of  the  two 
new  emperors  Maxiinus  and  Balbinus,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (A  D.  238.  according  to  Blair  and  other 
chronologers)  a  mutiny  of  the  pra-tonan  soldirrs  took 
place  at  Rome,  Balbinus  snd  Maximua  were  murdered, 
and  the  boy  Gordianus  wss  proclaimed  emperor.  His 
disposition  waa  kind  and  amiable,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign  he  trusted  to  the  insinuations  of  a 
certain  Maurus  and  other  freedmen  of  the  palace,  whs 
abused  bis  confidence,  and  committed  many  acta  of 
injustice.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  Africa,  where  a  certain  Sabimanus  waa 
proclaimed  emperor,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  pot 
down  by  tho  governor  of  Mauritania.  In  the  following 
year,  Gordianus  being  consul  with  Clsudius  Poinpeia- 
nus,  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  of 
Misitheua,  a  man  of  the  greatest  peraonal  merit,  who 
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waa  then  placed  at  the  head  of  the  emperor'*  guards  | 
Misiiheus  disclosed  to  Gordianus  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  Maurus  and  bia  friends,  who  were  immediately 
depnved  of  their  offices  and  driven  away  from  court 
From  that  moment  Gordianus  placed  implicit  trust  in 
his  father- in- law,  on  whom  the  senate  conferred  the 
title  of  "Guardian  of  the  Republic."  In  the  next 
year,  news  came  to  Rome  that  the  Persians  under 
Sapor  bad  invaded  Mesopotamia,  bad  occupied  Nisibis 
and  Carrhas,  entered  Syria,  and,  according  to  Capito- 
iinus,  bad  taken  Aniiooh.  Gordianus,  resolving  to 
march  in  person  against  this  formidable  enemy,  opened 
the  temple  of  Janus,  according  to  an  ancient  custom 
which  had  been  long  disused,  and,  setting  out  from 
Rome  at  the  bead  of  a  choice  army,  took  his  way  by 
Illyricum  and  Maeaia,  where  ho  defeated  tbe  Gotha 
end  Sannatiane,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Danube. 
In  the  plains  of  Thrace,  however,  he  encountered  an- 
other tribe,  the  Alani,  from  whom  be  experienced  a 
check ;  but  they  having  also  retired  towards  the  north, 
Gordianus  crossed  tbe  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Asia, 
whence  he  proceeded  into  Syria,  delivered  Antiocb, 
defeated  tbe  Persians  in  several  battles,  retook  Nisibis 
end  Carrhas,  and  drove  Sapor  back  to  his  own  domin- 
ions. Tbe  senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  and  also  a 
statue  to  Misilbeus,  to  whose  advice  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Gordianus  was  attributed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  wise  counsellor  died  the  following  year, 
not  without  suspicions  of  foul  plsy  being  raised  against 
Philippus,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  command.  In  tbe  year  after,  A.D  344,  Gordi- 
anus advanced  into  the  Persian  territory,  and  defeated 
Sapor  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaboras;  but  while  he 
was  preparing  to  pursue  him,  the  traitor  Philippus, 
who  had  contrived  to  spread  discontent  among  tho 
soldiers  by  attributing  their  privations  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  a  boyish  emperor,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
army  his  colleague  in  the  empire.  Gordianus  con- 
sented, but  soon  sfter  was  murdered  by  the  ambitious 
Philippus.  A  monument  waa  raiaed  to  him  by  tbe 
soldiers,  with  an  inscription,  at  a  place  called  Zaitha, 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Circesium,  not  far 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  continued 
to  be  seen  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Licinius,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Philippus.  Gordianus 
was  shout  twenty  years  old  when  he  died.  His  body, 
according  to  Kutropius,  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  be 
was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His  short  reign  was 
a  prosperous  one  for  Rome.  (Captlof.,  Vit.  Gerd 
Tcrt.—Heroitaii  7,  10,  teqq .— Id,  8,  8,  «?f  —  En- 
trap., 9,  2.) 

GordIom,  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
river  Sangariua,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pessinus.  Here 
was  preserved  the  famous  Gordian  knot  which  Alex- 
ander cut.  (Kid.  Gordius.)  This  place xbanged  its 
name  in  tbe  reign  of  Augustus  to  Juliopolis,  which  was 
given  it  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  some  predatory  bands  in 
this  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  declared 
for  Augustus ;  and  being  thua  left"  in  safe  possession  of 
this  city,  which  waa  hia  birthplace,  changed  its  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Catsar.  (Justin, 
11,7  —  £**.,  38,  18.— Cert.,  3,  1 .— Afoftnert,  Gcogr  , 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  72.) 

GoRDioa,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  originally  a  peas- 
ant, waa  raiaed  to  the  throne.  During  a  sedition,  the 
Phrygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  told  that  all 
then  troubles  would  cease  as  soon  as  they  chose  for 
their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordiua  was  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  consecrated 
his  chariot  in  tbe  templo  of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which 
tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught- tree  was  made  in  such  an 
artful  manner,  that  the  enda  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance,  a  report  was  soon 
spresd  that  tho  em  jure  of  Aaia  was  promised  by  tbe 
oracle  to  him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 
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Alexander,  in  hia  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  Gorch- 
um  ;  and  as  be  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
might  inspire  bis  soldiers  with  courage,  and  make  hia 
enemies  believe  that  he  waa  born  to  conquer  Asia,  he 
cut  tbe  knot  with  bis  sword,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance asserted  that  the  Oracle  was  reallv  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  clatma  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 
{Juittn,  11,7.— Curt ,  3,  I.) 

Gorgias,  a  celebrated  atateeman,  orator,  and  soph- 
ist, born  st  I*eontini  in  Sicily,  whence  he  was  aor- 
named  Leontinus.  He  flourished  in  tbe  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  during  tbe  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  tbe  literary  activity  of  Greece,  and  has  been 
immortalised  by  the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  hie 
name.  The  datea  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  un- 
certain, but  the  number  of  bis  years  far  outran  the  or- 
dinary length  of  human  existence,  and,  in  the  different 
statements,  ranges  between  100  aud  109.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  apeculalive  errors  of  Gorgias,  bia 
long  life  waa  remarkable  for  an  undevisting  practice  of 
virtue  and  temperance,  which  secured  to  his  last  davs 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  imparted  cheer- 
fulness and  resignation  in  the  hour  of  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  Gorgiaa  flourished  in  the  86th  Olym 
piad,  and  came  to  Athens  Olymp.  88,  2,  or  B.C.  427, 
to  aeek  assistance  for  his  native  city,  the  independence 
of  which  was  menaced  by  its  powerful  neighbour  Syr- 
acuae.  In  thia  mission  be  justified  tbe  opinion  which 
his  townsmen  bad  formed  of  hia  talents  for  business 
and  political  sagacity,  and,  upon  ita  successful  termi- 
nation, withdrew  from  public  life  and  returned  to 
Atbena,  which,  aa  the  centra  Of  tbe  mental  activity  of 
Greece,  offered  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  hia  in- 
tellectual powers  and  acquirements.  He  did  not, 
however,  take  up  his  residence  permanently  in  that 
city,  but  divided  his  time  between  it  and  Lariaea  in 
Theassly,  where  be  ia  aaid  to  have  died  shortly  before 
or  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  To  the  84 th  Olympiad 
ia  aligned  the  publication  of  hia  philosophical  work 
entitled  "  Of  Ike  Non- Being,  or  of  Nature"  (wept  rvv 
fuj  ovror,  £  rrept  ewrewr),  in  which,  according  to  the 
extracts  from  it  in  the  pseudo-Aristotelian  work  "  Dt 
Xenophane,  Zenone,  et  Gorgia,"  and  in  Sextua  Em- 
piric us,  he  purposes  to  show :  I.  that  absolutely  no- 
thing exists :  2.  that  even  if  anything  subsists,  it  can- 
not be  known  :  and,  3.  that  even  if  aught  subsists  and 
can  be  known,  it  cannot  be  expressed  and  communi- 
cated to  others.  In  the  argumeuta,  however,  by  which 
he  sought  to  establish  these  positions,  and,  generally 
speaking,  in  hia  physical  doctrines,  Gorgiaa  deferred, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  testimony  of  sense,  which  the 
stricter  Eleatics  rejected  absolutely,  aa  inadequate  and 
contradictory.  On  this  account,  although  the  usual 
statement  which  directly  styles  him  the  disciple  of 
Empedoclea  is  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  be  drew 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  his  acquaintance 
with  tbe  physiology  of  the  Eloatic  school.  Subse- 
quently it  would  appear  that  Gorgias  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  thia  career  hia  professional  labours  seem  to  have 
been  attended  with  both  honour  and  profit.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Ore/.,  1,  22  —7*.,  3, 32),  be  was  the 
first  who  engaged  to  deliver  impromptu  a  public  dis- 
course upon  any  given  subject.  These  oratories  1  die- 
plays  were  characterized  by  the  poetical  ornament  and 
elegance  of  the  languagr,  and  the  antithetical  structure 
of  the  sentences,  rather  than  by  the  depth  and  vigour 
of  the  thought ;  and  the  coldness  of  hia  eloquence) 
soon  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  ancients.  Am 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  is  said  to  have  first  intro- 
duced numbers  into  prose,  and  to  have  attached  much 
importance  to  antitheses  both  in  individual  words  and 
in  the  members  of  a  sentence.  (Consult  J/erdum, 
Dittert ,  11. — Mem.  de  VAcad.  dt*.  Inter.,  dec,  vol. 
19,  p.  204  )  It  is  ssid.  that  after  a  display  of  eloquence 
made  by  him  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  Gameaye, 
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a*  erected  to  him  at  Delphi.— Beside, 
wme  fragments,  there  ere  still  extant  two  entire  ore* 
Uotn  ascribed  10  him,  entitled  respectively,  "  The  En- 
cowuam  of  Helen"  and  "  The  Apology  of  Palatnedes," 
two  tasteless  and  insipid  compositions,  which  may, 
r,  not  be  the  works  of  Gorgiaa.  On  thia  point 
Foss,  "  De  Gorgra  Leontino  Cotnmentatw," 
Hal,  1828,  who  deniea  their  authenticity,  which  ia 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Schonhorn,  "De  Au- 
tktmha  Deelamaitonum  qua  Gorgies  Leonttni  nomine 
etlant,"  Ureal.,  2826.  {Plat.,  Hipp.  Maj.,  p.282  — 
U,  G org— Dion.  Hal.,  Jud.  de  Lye.,  3,  p.468,  ed. 
Raske— Diogenes  Laert,  8,  bS.—Sezt,Emp.  u,h 
MatL,  7,  65.— Clinton,  Fuel.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  377. 
—PrtUer,  Hut.  Philoe.,  p.  134,  seqq.—  Sehbll,  Gesch 
Gr.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  363.) 

Gotoo,  I.  wife  of  Leon  id  as,  king  of  Sparta.  A  fine 
reprice  of  here  ia  given  by  Plutarch.  When  a  stran- 
ger female  observed  to  her,  "You  Spartan  women  are 
Use  only  ones  that  rule  men,"  she  replied,  "  True,  for 
we  are  the  only  ones  that  give  birth  to  men."  (Pint., 
Loan.  Apophth.,  p.  227.)— II.  The  capital  of  the 
Cliorasmn  in  Bactriana.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modern  Urgkenz.  (Btschojf  und  Moller,  Wor- 
terl.  ier  Geogr  ,  p.  567.) 

GoacdHsa,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of 
Piiorcys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were  Siheoo,  Euryale, 
and  Medusa,  and  who  were  all  immortal  except  Me- 
dusa.  According  to  the  mytbologuls,  their  hairs  were 
catsrined  with  serpents,  they  had  wings  of  gold,  their 
hind*  were  of  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with  iro- 
peneiraliie  scales,  their  teeth  were  as  long  aa  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  atone  all  those  on 
wi»m  they  fixed  their  eyes.    (ApoUod ,  2,  4,  2. — 
Tzetz.,  ed  Lye.,  838.) — Homer  speaks  of  an  object  of 
terror  which  he  calls  Gorgo,  and  the  Gorgonian  head. 
He  places  the  former  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon  (Ii, 
11, 36),  and,  when  describing  Hector  eager  for  slaugh- 
ter, he  says  that  be  had    the  eyes  of  Gorgo  and  of 
man-destroying  Ares."    (i7.,8,  348.)   The  Gorgeian 
scad  waa  on  the  mgis  of  Jupiter  (//.,  5,  741),  and  the 
bero  of  the  Odyssey  fears  to  remain  in  Erebus,  lest  Pro- 
serpina »hoold  send  out  "  the  Gorgeian  head  of  the  dire 
monger"  against  him.    (Od.,  11,  633.)  JSschylus 
calls  the  Gorgons  the  •'  three  sisters  of  the  Grai*. 
winged,  serpent-fleeced,  baleful  to  man,  whom  no  one 
can  look  on  and  retain  the  breath  of  existence." 
(Prom.  V.,  804,  seqq.)    The  Gorgons  and  Grain  are 
always  mentioned  together ;  and  it' was  while  the  Grain 
woe  handing  to  one  another  their  single  eye  ( Vid 
Phorcydes)  that  Perseus  intercepted  it ;  and,  having 
tbus  blinded  the  guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  the 
Gorgons  unperceived.    (For  an  account  of  the  legend 
ef  Femes  and  Medusa,  consult  each  of  those  articles.) 
According  to  R.  P.  Knight,  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa, 
ia  the  centre  of  Minerva's  ngis,  appears  to  have  been 
■  symbol  of  the  Moon  (Qrph.  in  Clem.  Alex  ,  Strom.. 
lib.  4,  p.  675) ;  exhibited  sometimes  with  the  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  destroying,  and  aometimes 
with  those  of  the  generative  or  preserving,  attribute ; 
ifie  former  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  title  of  Gorgo, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  Medusa.    It  is  sometimes 
represented  with  serpents,  and  sometimes  with  fish,  in 
^e  hair ;  and  occasionally  with  almost  every  symbol 
ef  Ike  passive  generative  or  productive  power ;  it  being 
toe  female  personification  of  the  Disk,  by  which  almost 
ill  the  nations  of  antiquity  represented  the  aun  ;  and 
tbit  female  personification  was  the  symbol  of  the  Moon. 
{Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec,  y  179.— Class. 
Jovrruii,  vol    26,  p.  46.  ) — Hermann,  however,  with 
more  probability,  makes  both  the  Grain  and  Gorgons 
to  be  merely  personifications  of  tho  terrors  of  tho  sea, 
the  former  denoting  the  wAifc-crested  waves  that  dash 
sgainsi  the  rocks  on  the  coast ;  the  latter,  the  strong 
follows  of  the  wde  opet 
S.p.l79,.ee.)  He 


to  Valeria,  "  the  powerful  ,"  Eoryele  to  Latitotva, 
"the  wide-rolling ;"  and  Medusa  to  Guberna,  "the 
directress,"  from  her  ruling  the  course  of  the  billows. 
And  he  adds,  in  farther  explanation,  "nam  it  vis  un- 
danim  temper  manct  eadem,  tl  jhutuatio  :  cur sue  an- 
te m  mulaiur,  tenlts,  annne  tempeslatibus  mutatis." 
Hesiod,  therefore,  who  places  the  Gorgons  in  Oceanic 
ialea  {Tkeog.,  274,  seqq.),  ia  more  consistent  wiih  tho 
early  legend  than  later  poets,  who  almost  all  assign 
the  Gorgons  s  dwelling-place  in  some  part  or  other  of 
Libya.  Hence  there  is  great  probability  in  Voicker'e 
reading  of  Kv^vvr  for  Kiettyvsc  in  ..Eschylus  {Prom. 
V.,  799  —  Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  252,  seqq.) 

GoxTva  or  Gortynia,  I.  a  city  of  Crete,  next  to 
Cnosus  in  splendour  and  importance.  Strabo  writes, 
that  these  two  cities  had  in  csrly  limes  entered  into  a 
league,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  nearly  the  whole 
of  Crete  under  their  subjection ;  subsequently,  bow- 
ever,  dissensions  having  arisen  between  tbcin,  ihey 
were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities.    Homer  speaks 


of  Gortys  as  a  place  of  gTesi  strength  {II.,  2,  646), 
with  a  territory  extending  to  the  see.  (Od.,  8,  293.) 
From  other  authors  we  learn  that  it  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Letbnus,  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  which  were  sit* 
Oate  its  two  havens,  Lcbena  and  Metallum.  Formerly 
this  city  waa  of  very  considerable  sixe,  since  Strabo 
reckons  its  circuit  at  fifty  stadia  ;  but  when  he  wrote 
it  was  very  much  diminished.  He  adds,  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  had  begun  to  enclose  it  with  fresh  walla ; 
but  the  work  was  not  carried  on  for  more  than  eight 
stadia.  (Strabo,  478  ) — According  to  the  Arcadian 
traditions,  it  had  been  founded  by  Gortys,  the  son  of 
Tegeates ;  a  fact  which  was,  however,  denied  by  the 
Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  Gortys  waa  the  aon  of 
Khadamanthus.  (Pausan.,  8,  1. — Compare  Stepk. 
Bye.,  s.  v.)  It  waa  most  probably  a  Pelaagic  city, 
since,  according  to  Stephanus,  it  once  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  Larissa.  Apollo  was  especially  revered  here, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Gortynius.  (Anton., 
Lib.,  25.)  Jupiter  was  also  worshipped  in  this  place 
under  the  title  of  Hecatombseus.  The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  city  have  been  visited  by  Toumefort,  Pococke, 
and  still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Cockerell,  who  observ- 
ed the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  other  considerable 
vestiges.  He  likewise  explored  some  remarkable  ex- 
cavation* near  the  town,  consisting  of  numerous  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth,  though  this  is 


en  main.   (Herm.,  Opusc.,  vol 


generally  stated  to  have  been  aituatod  at  Cnosus. 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  ancient  name,  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Conona.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greets,  vol.  3,  p.  383.)—  II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
river  Gortynius,  and  southeast  of  Herasa.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  temple  of  Pentelic  marble  dedicated  to 
.Esculspius.  The  atetue  of  the  god,  aa  well  as  that 
of  Hygieia.were  by  Scopes.  (Pausan.,  8,  28.)  The 
site  of  Gortys  is  now  celled  Atehieoto  Castro. 

Gotiii,  a  powerful  northern  nation,  who  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  name  "  Gotki,"  or  Goths,  appears  first  in  bialory 
in  the  third  century,  and  it  was  then  used  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  synonymous  with  the  more  ancient  one 
of  Gels,  a  people  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Danube,  near  the  shores  of  the  Eoxine.  The  Greek 
writers  generally  considered  the  Gein  or  Gotbs  aa 
a  Scythian  tribe.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
on  the  question  whether  the  Getc  or  Goths  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or  migrated  thither  from  Asia. 
The  old  Scandinavian  tradition  in  the  Ed  da  makes 
their  chief,  Odin  or  Woden,  to  have  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  many 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era  (vid  Odious),  and 
it  is  to  Asia,  therefore,  that  we  muai  look  as  the  un- 
live country  of  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  Teutonic,  race. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Germama,  v  1  ) 
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About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  our  en,  the 
Gotha  are  recorded  to  nave  crossed  the  Dniester,  and 
to  have  devaatated  Dacia  and  Thrace.  The  Emperor 
Decius  lost  his  life  in  oppoamg  them  in  Mcesia  (A.O. 
251),  after  which  his  successor  Gallua  induced  them 
by  money  to  withdraw  again  to  their  old  dwellings  on 
the  Dniester.  They  then  seem  lo  have  spread  east* 
ward,  and  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  whence  they  sailed  across  the 
Euxine,  occupied  Trebisond,  and  ravaged  Bithynia.  I 
In  the  year  269  they  landed  in  Macedooia,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  Three  years 
after,  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  lo  a  tribe  of  Gotha,  who 
•re  believed  lo  have  been  the  Visigolha  or  Western 
Goths,  while  those  who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  the 
Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths.  This  distinction  of  the 
race  into  two  grand  divisions  appears  about  this  time. 
Under  Constautine  I.  the  Gotbs  from  Dacia  invaded  | 
Illyricum,  hut  were  repelled.  Constantine  II.  after- 
ward allowed  a  part  of  them  to  settle  in  Mcesia,  who 
seem  to  have  soon  after  embraced  Christianity,  as  it 
was  for  them  that  L'lphtlas  translated  the  Scriptures, 
about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  imo  the  dialect 
called  Ma-ao  Gothic.  About  the  year  375,  the  Huns, 
coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
drove  them  upon  the  Visigoths,  who  were  living  north 
of  tbe  Danube.    The  latter,  being  hard  pressed,  un- 

filored  permission  of  the  Roman  commander  to  be  al- 
owed  to  cross  thai  river,  and  take  shelter  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  tbe  empire.  The  Emperor  Valeni  consented, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  them  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
Mssia,  but  soon  afterward  they  quarrelled  with  the 
Roman  authorities,  invaded  Thrace,  and  defeated  and 
killed  Valena,  who  came  to  oppose  them.  From  that 
time  they  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Byzantine 
court,  either  as  allies  and  mercenaries,  or  as  formida- 
ble enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4lh  century. 
Alaric,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded 
Northern  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Ve- 
rona. He  came  again,  however,  about  two  years  af- 
ter, and  took  and  plundered  Rome.  His  successor 
A  taulphus  mado  peace  with  the  empire,  and  repaired 
to  the  south  of  Gaul,  where  tho  Visigoths  founded  a 
kingdom,  from  which  they  afterward  passed  into  Spain, 
where  a  Visigothic  dynasty  reigned  for  more  than  two 
centuries  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors.  Mean- 
while the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Pannonia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Huns,  extended  their  dominion  over  Noricum, 
Rhsslta,  and  Illyricurn,  and  about  the  year  489  they  in- 
vaded Italy,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  and  defeated 
Odoacer,  king  of  the  Heruli,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  a  title  which  Theodoric  then 
took  for  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. Theodoric  was  a  great  prince :  his  reign  was 
•  period  of  rest  for  Italy,  and  his  wise  administration 
did  much  towards  healing  the  wounds  of  that  country 
But  his  successors  degenerated,  and  the  Gothic  do- 
minion over  Italy  lasted  only  till  544,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  From 
this  time  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  as  a  power  in  the 
history  of  Western  Europe,  except  in  Spain.  Wc 
find,  however,  their  name  perpetuated  long  after  in 
Scandinavia,  where  a  kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  until 
the  12th  century,  distinct  from  Sweden  Proper,  until 
both  crowns  were  united  on  the  head  of  Charles  Swerk- 
erson,  A.D.  1161,  who  assumed  ilie  title  of  King  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Gotha,  which  his  successors  hear 
to  this  day. — On  the  early  history  of  the  Goths,  con- 
sult Jornandes,  "  De  Get  arum  give  Gothorum  Ortgine 
et  Rebus  Gestt.i Isidums,  "  Ckronicoti  Gothorum ;" 
and  Procopius,  "  De  Bdlo  Golkieo."  The  first  two, 
however,  are  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly  when  they 
treat  of  the  remote  genealogy  and  origin  of  the  Gothic 
race.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl  ,  vol.  1 1,  p.  328,  seq.) 
Gracchus,  I.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  the  father  of 


me  uraccm,  marriea  uorneua,  aaugnier  oi  ocipio 
Africanus  the  Elder.    He  died-  while  his  sons  were 
young,  having  twice  filled  the  office  of  consul,  and.  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  obtained  two  triumphs.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Cornelia  refused  all  offers 
of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  charge  and  ed- 
ucation of  her  children,  who,  as  Plutarch  tells  us, 
were  less  the  inheritors  of  manly  virtue  by  being 
sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  in  Horns,  than  they 
were  its  possessors  from  the  careful  nurture  of  their 
mother  Cornelia.   (Plut ,  Vti.  Graeeh.) — II.  Tiberius, 
elder  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  born  B  C.  163.  His 
mother  was  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  daughter  of  tbe 
elder  Africanus.    Tiberius  served  his  first  campaign 
in  Africa  under  bis  uncle  Scipio,  and  having  obtained 
the  office  of  consul's  quaestor,  we  find  him  next  under 
Mancinua,  the  unfortunate  commander  in  the  Noma  it 
tine  war.    His  name,  which  tho  Numantines  respect- 
ed from  remembering  his  father's  virtues,  is  said  to 
have  procured  the  terms  under  which  Mancinua  ob- 
tained safely  for  his  army ;  but  the  senate,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  so  much  displeased  at  the  unfavourable  na- 
ture of  these  conditions,  that  they  resolved  on  giving 
up  all  the  principal  officers  to  the  Numantines.  By 
the  good-will,  however,  of  the  popular  assembly,  influ- 
enced, as  it  would  seem,  by  the  soldiers  arid  their 
connexions  in  the  lower  classes,  it  was  decided  to 
send  Mancinus  as  the  real  criminal,  and  to  spare  the 
other  officers  for  tbe  sake  of  Gracchus.  Treatment 
of  this  nature  was  likely  to  rouse  Gracchus  against 
the  senate,  and  make  him  the  friend  of  tbe  poor;  and 
accordingly,  m  three  years  afterward,  we  find  him  be- 
ginning his  short  career  as  a  political  agitator  He 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  B  C.  128,  and 
immediately  began  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  Eirtn- 
ian  Rogations.    {Vti.  Agrane  Leges  )    In  so  doing 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  two  grand  princi- 
ples which  that  law  involved,  namely,  the  employment  1 
of  freemen  in  cultivating  the  soil  in  preference  to 
slaves,  and  especially  the  more  generally  recognised 
principle  of  the  equitable  division  of  the  public  land. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  new  law,  which  Gracchus  had  pro- 
posed, if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  with  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  times,  among 
whom  were  Mucius  Scaevola  arid  Crassus  the  orator. 
Such  general  interest  was  excited  by  the  question, 
thst  crowds  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to 
support  either  side";   and  there  appeared  no  doubt 
which  wav  the  matter  would  go  when  left  to  the  tribes. 
The  aristocracy,  however,  secured  the  veto  of  M  Oc- 
tavius, one  of  the  tribunes,  and  thereby  quashed  tbo 
proceedings  whenever  the  law  was  brought  on,  which 
violent  mode  of  opposition  led  Gracchus  to  exercise 
his  veto  on  other  questions,  stop  the  supplies,  .ind 
throw  the  government  into  the  most  complete  help- 
,  v,,h  -       I  h  -  far  tl    contest  had  been  lawful ;  but 
at  this  juncture,  (iracrhus,  irritated  by  continual  op- 
position, invited  Octavius  to  propose  his  (Gracchus') 
ejection  from  the  office  of  tribune;  and  on  his  refusal, 
pleading  the  utter  uselessness  of  two  men  so  different 
in  sentiment  holding  the  same  office,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  tribes  th.it  Octavius  be  ejected.  When 
the  first  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  vo- 
ted for  it,  Cracchus  again  implored  him  lo  resign  ;  and, 
on  Ins  entreat v  proving  unsuccessful,  polled  another 
tribe,  cotis-iitutiiiff  a  majority,  and  sent  his  officers  to 
drag  Octavius  from  the  tribune's  chair    The  Agrarian 
law  was  forthwith  passed;  and  Gracchus  himself,  hia 
brother  Caitis,  and  his  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius, 
were  appointed  the  commissioners.    But  the  senate, 
to  show  their  opinion  of  the  whole  proceeding,  with- 
held from  him  the  usual  allowance  of  a  public  officer, 
giving  only  about  one  shilling  a  day.    While  things 
were  in  this  state,  the  dominions  and  treasures  of  At- 
talus,  king  of  Pergamus,  were  by  him 
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people  ;  and,  to  enhance  his  own  populari- 
ty, Gracchus  proposed  to  divide  the  treasure  among 
ike  recipients  of  land  under  the  new  law,  to  enable 
•Van  to  stock  their  farms ;  and  to  commit  the  man- 
as*  ami  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  the  popular 
»hlj.    This  brought  matters  to  a  greater  pilch  of 
than  ever     Gracchus  was  accused  by  one 
v-ta'or  of  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  by  another  of  hav- 
■C  %  rotated  the  sanctity  of  the  trihunitian  ofhee  in  dc- 
r**mg  Octavius.     On  this  point  Gracchus  strove  to 
a^iry  himself  before  the  people,  but  his  opponent 
sertaed  to  hare  gained  an  advantage  so  great  as  to  in- 
sW  hicn  to  postpone  the  assembly.    When  at  last 
be  did  make  his  defence,  it  rested,  if  Plutarcb  is  cor- 
iset,  on  false  analogies,  and  on  avoiding  the  question 
af  the  toviuhahf  Irty  of  a  public  officer.    At  this  juncture 
Grarebos  seems  to  have  trembled  for  that  popularity 
•bark  alone  preserved  him  from  impeachment ;  and, 
est  tt  should  fail,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  awn  re- 
election to  the  office  of  tribune.    The  other  party  had 
•marred  ss  to  his  eligibility  to  the  office  two  years 
m  succession,  and  on  the  day  of  election  this  point 
atcupjed  the  assembly  till  nightfall.    Next  morning, 
atrempanied  by  a  crowd  of  partisans,  he  went  to  the 
Captfoi.  and.  on  hearing  that  tho  senate  had  dcter- 
awned  to  oppose  him  by  force,- armed  his  followers 
•Ha  stares,  and  prepared  to  clear  the  Capitol.  At 
tats  juncture,  Scipio  Nasica,  baring  in  rain  called  on 
sYe  consul  to  lake  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
asaed  from  the  temple  of  Faith,  where  the  senate  had 
tuemMed,  followed  by  the  whole  nobility  of  Rome, 
i*sd  ihe  mob  into  flight,  seized  their  weapons,  and  at- 
tacked all  who  fell  in  their  way.    About  three  hon- 
eyed Ml.  and    among  the  slam  was  Gracchus,  who 
•as  killed  by  repealed  blows  on  the  head,  B.C.  133. 
(i*a*.  VU.    Ttb.   Grace*)  — III.  Caiue,  was  nine 
veers  yoonger  than  his  brother  Tiberias,  and  at  his 
death  was  left  with  Appius  Claudius  as  commissioner 
br  carrying  oot  the  Agrarian  law.    By  the  death  of 
Appro*,  and  of  Ttberiua'  successor,  Liciniue  Crassus, 
tee  cseuntsston  became  composed  of  Fulrius  Flaccus, 
Paprnas  Csrbo.  and  himself;  but  he  refrained  from 
takiog  any  part  in  pobbc  affairs  for  more  than  ten 
yean  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.    During  this  time 
tar  previsioae  of  his  brother's  law  were  being  carried 
•at  by  Csrbo  and  Flaccus  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to 
."at*  t^^uo   hts  career  aa  an  independent  political 
teaser  until  the  year  123  B.C.,  when,  on  his  return 
basa  Sardinia,  where  he  had  been  for  two  years,  he 
•as  elected  tribune  of  the  commons     His  first  act 
ess  to  prop©**-  two  laws,  one  of  which,  directed 
afsmat  the  degraded  tribune  Octavius,  disqualified  all 
«h»  bad  been  tbos  degraded  from  holding  any  magis- 
tracy; and  the  other,  having  in  view  Pompiltus,  • 
t >>mifi«"it  opponent  of  the  popular  psrty,  denounced 
(be  banishment  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial  as  a 
nslatam  of  the  Roman  lawa.    The  first  was  never 
earned  through ;  to  the  letter  was  added  a  third,  by 
•bach  Pompilios  was  banished  from  Italy,  or,  eccord- 
to  technical  phraseology,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
•wer    These  measures  of  offence  were  followed  by 
■  >rs,  by  which  he  aimed  at  establishing  his  own 
pawdarity     One  of  these  was  a  poor-law,  by  which 
i  sjoathly  distribution  of  corn  was  made  to  the  people 
at  aa  almost  nominal  price.-   The  effect  of  this  law 
va*  io  make  the  population  of  Rome  paupers,  and  to 
■Bract  ail  Italy  to  partake  of  the  bounty.    Next  came 
•Yin-c  r Ganges,  as  they  would  now  be  called ;  sod 
af  these  the  most  important  was  the  transference  of 
mdkcial  power  from  the  senators,  wholly  or  in  part, 
wile  eq')?4tnan  order.    This  measure,  according  to 
worked  well ;  but,  in  taking  hit  opinion,  we 
e  remember  his  partiality  to  the  equilee,  and  sdd  to 
i  tae  fact  that  his  eulogiums  occur  in  sn  adrocate's  f 
(/•  Fcrr.  Act.,  1.)    Gracchus  now  pos- 
ited power  with  the  populace ;  and,  at 
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the  end  of  the  year,  not  more  than  ten  candidates  hav- 
ing started  for  the  office  of  tribune,  he  was  6 gun  elect- 
ed. His  second  tribuneship  was  mostly  employed  in 
passing  laws  respecting  the  colonies,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  ariatocratical  agent,  Ltvius  Drusua,  outdid  him ; 
and,  baring  won  ihe  confidence  of  the  people  by  hia 
apparent  disinterestedness,  ventured  (being  himself 
a  tribune)  to  interpose  his  veto  on  one  of  Gracchus' 
measures.  The  appointment  of  Gracchus,  soon  after, 
to  the  office  of  commissioner  for  planting  a  colony  near 
Carthage  took  him  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  popu- 
larity ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  a  proposal  was  mads 
to  repeal  the  very  law  which  be  had  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out,  relative  to  ihe  colony  in  Africa.  Thia 
law  was  not  his  own  measure,  but  that  of  one  Rubri-. 
us,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  was  otiaof  those  enact- 
ments which  had  weaned  from  Gcacchua  the  favour  of 
the  people,  it  having  been  represented  by  hia  oppo- 
nents as  an  impious  act  to  build  again  the  walls  of  Car- 
thage, which  Scipiohad  solemnly  devoted  lo  perpetual 
desolation.  Grace  ho »  was  now  a  private  man,  hi* 
second  tnbuneship  having  expired ;  but  yet,  as  such,  he 
opposed  the  proposition  te  repeal,  end,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  united  with  M.  Furviua  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  cotnmiaetoners  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  men 
whose  character  waa  respected  by  no  parly  in  the  re- 
public. The  reputation  of  Gracchus  had  already  suf- 
fered from  his  connexion  with  Fulvioa ;  and  now  be 
took  part  with  him  in  designs  which  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  less  than  treasonable.  Charging  ihe  sen- 
ate with  spreading  false  reports,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  people,  the  two  popular  lead- 
ers assembled  a  numerous  body  of  their  partisans, 
armed  with  daggers,  and,  being  thus  prepared  for  vio- 
lence, they  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people 
were  lo  meet  in  order  lo  decide  on  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  Rubrios.  Here,  before  the  business  of  the  dsy 
wss  yet  begun,  a  private  citizen,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  was  murdered  by  the 
partisans  of  Fulrius  and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  or 
gestures  which  they  regarded  as  insulting.  This  out- 
rape  excited  a  general  alarm;  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  consternation  ;  and  the  popular  leaders,  efter  trying 
in  rain  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  people,  while  they 
disclaimed  the  violence  committed  by  their  followers, 
had  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
homes.  There  they  concerted  plana  of  resistance, 
which,  howerer  they  might  believe  them  lo  be  justi- 
fied on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were  rightly  consid- 
ered by  the  balk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  The  consul 
Opimius,  exaggerating,  perhaps,  the  alarm  which  be 
felt  from  the  iste  outrage,  hastily  summoned  the  sen- 
ate together*;  the  body  of  the  murdered  roan  was  ex- 
poaed  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  waa 
secured  by  break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  I  he 
being  informed  by  Optmius  of  the  state  of  af- 


fairs, proceeded  to  invest  him  with  absolute  power  to 
act  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  usual  form 
of  a  resolution,  "  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the 
safctv  of  the  republic.'*  At  the  same  time  Gracchus 
and  Fulrius  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  sen- 
ate, to  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Arentine  Hill  with 
a  body  of  their  partiaana  in  arms,  and  invited  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  promising  them  their  freedom.  Opimiua, 
followed  by  the  senators  and  the  members  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  who,  with  their  dependants,  had  armed 
themselves  bv  his  directions,  and  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  regular  soldiers,  advanced  against  the  rebels, 
who  had  made  two  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
by  sending  to  the  consul  the  son  of  Fulriua.  In  the 
mean  time  the  conduct  of  Caiua  Gracchus  wss  that  of 
a  man  irresolute  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and 
with  too  much  regard  for  bis  country  to  engage  heart- 
ily in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which  he  had  siT 
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himself  to  be  drawn.   He  had  left  his  house,  it  is  said, 

in  his  ordinary  dress ;  he  had  been  urgent  with  Ful- 
vius to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  senate  ; 
and  now,  when  the  Aventine  was  attacked,  he  took 
personally  no  part  in  the  action.  The  contest,  indeed, 
was  soon  over ;  the  rebels  were  presently  dispersed  ; 
Fulvius  was  dragged  from  the  place  to  which  he  had 
(led  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to  death ;  while  Gracchus, 
fading  himself  closely  pursued,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
and,  taking  shelter  in  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Furies 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  goddess  Furina),  was 
tilled,  at  his  own  desire,  by  a  single  servant  who  had 
accompanied  his  flight.  His  head,  together  with  that 
of  Fulvius,  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  consul,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  price  which  had  been  set  upon  both 
by  a  proclamation  issued  at  tho  beginning  of  the  en* 
gsgement ;  and  the  bodies,  as  well  aa  those  of  all  who 
had  perished  on  the  same  side,  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  arid 
Fulviua  were  given  up  to  plonder,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  even  the  wife  of  Gracchus  was  de- 
prived of  her  own  jointure.  It  is  said  that  in  this  se- 
dition there  perished  altogether  of  the  partisana  of  the 
popular  leaders  about  3000,  partly  in  the  action,  and 
partly  by  summary  executions  afterward,  under  the 
consul's  orders  - — The  career  of  the  two  Gracchi  was, 
in  many  respects,  to  similar,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  death  bore  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  historians  should  have  com- 
prehended both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judg- 
ment, and  have  pronounced  m  common  their  acquittal 
or  their  condemnation.  But  the  conduct  of  Csius  ad- 
mits of  far  less  excuse  than  that  of  Tiberius;  snd  his 
death  was  the  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion,  while 
that  of  his  brother  was  an  unjustifiable  murder.  The 
character  of  Caiua  is  by  no  means  as  stainless  aa  bia 
brother's  ;  he  was  more  of  a  popular  leader,  and  much 
less  of  a  patriot  than  Tiberiua ;  the  one  waa  injured 
by  power,  but  the  other  seems  from  the  beginning  to 
have  aimed  at  little  else.  The  elder  brother  was  head 
of  a  party  which  owed  its  existence,  to  his  principles 
as  a  politician.  The  younger  took  the  lead  in  that 
party  when  it  had  been  regularly  formed,  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  that  post,  he  regulated  bis  conduct 
by  his  wisbea.  The  death  of  Tiberius  may,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  be  justly  called  a  murder ;  that 
of  Caius,  or  that  which  he  would  have  suffered  had 
not  the  slave  prevented  it,  waa  nothing  more  than  an 
execution  under  martial  law.  (Plut.,  Fit.  C.  Grace  k. 
—Eneyd.  Meiropoi  .,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  97,  teqq.)—  IV. 
Serr.proniua,  a  Roman  nobleman,  banished  to  Cerci- 
na,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  for  his  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
After  an  exile  of  14  yeara,  he  waa  put  to  death  by  a 
party  of  soldiers  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Tiberius. 
TaeiS.,  Ann.,  1,  53.) 

Gt adivos,  an  appellation  for  Mara  among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  etymology  of  which  is  quite  uncertain. 
Tho  common  derivation  is  from  gradior,  "to  ad- 
vance," i.  e.,  against  the  foe.    There  appears  to  be 
wme  analogy  in  its  formation  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit 
MahtuUva,  i.  e.,  "tnagnus  deue."    (Pott,  Etymol. 
Forteh.,  p.  Ivii.) 
G«*cIa,  the  country  of  Greece.   ( Vid.  HcUaa.) 
GavcctA  Magna.    Fid.  Magna  Gnucia. 
GsaI/*.    Vtd.  Phorcydes. 

GiampTcs  Mows,  a  mountain  of  Caledonia,  forming 
one  of  a  large  range  of  mountains  extending  from  eaat 
to  west  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  modern 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stoncharen.  The 
range  is  now  called  the  Grampian  HilU,  and  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Mons  Grammes,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  aa  tho  spot  where  Galgacua  wait- 
ed the  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought 
the  battle  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.  To  the 
Grampian  chain  belong  Ben  Lomond,  3262  foet  high  ; 


Ben  Ledy,  3009  ;  Ben 
chief  summit,  40 1  ft,  dec. 

Gbamicub,  a  river  of  Myaia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which, 
according  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  had  its  soottc  ta 
Mount  Cotylua,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Ida.  (Strat., 
002.)  It  flowed  through  the  Adrastean  plain,  and 
emptied  into  the  Propontia,  to  the  west  of  Cjzicut, 
This  stream,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  mououic 
torrent,  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  tig- 
nal  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  Alexander  the  Gnat 
over  the  Herman  army,  B.C.  334.  (Aman,  Erp  Al, 
1,  13.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  24  )  The  Granicus  u 
the  river  of  Demottko  mentioned  by  Chishell  (Travit 
in  Turkey,  p.  60).  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  lbs 
Ousvola.    ( Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  36,  us.) 

GbatLs,  in  Greek  Chasitbb  (Xuptret),  are  repre- 
scntcd  in  classical  mythology  as  three  young  ud 
beautiful  sisters,  the  attendants  of  Veuus.  Tbcit 
names  were  Aglaia  {Splendour),  Euphrosyne  (Jaj), 
and  Thalia  (PUature).  The  Laeedarmonians  had  ouly 
two,  whom  they  called  Kleta  or  KJyta,  and  Phaenoe, 
and  a  temple  in  honour  of  them  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pauaanias,  between  Sparta  and  Amycue  (3,  18;  •» 
35).  Some  poets  name  Paaithea  aa  one  of  the  Grace*. 
Nonnus  gives  their  names  as  Paaithea,  Peitbo.  »d 
Aglaia.  ( Diony:,  24,  263. ) — The  idea  of  the  Graces 
waa,  according  to  some,  •  symbolical  personification : 
Aglaia  represented  the  harmony  and  splendour  of  the 
creation;  Euphrosyne,  cheerfulness  and  mirth;  snd 
Thalia,  feasts  and  dancea.  In  abort,  they  were  id 
aesthetic  conception  of  all  that  ia  beautiful  and  sttrict- 
ive  in  the  physical  as  well  aa  in  the  social  work).  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theog.,  907),  the  Graces  were  the 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of 
Ocean.  Antimschus,  on  the  other  hand,  mide  them 
the  daughters  of  Heliua  and  i£gle.  Some,  spin, 
called  them  the  children  of  Bacchus  and  Venus.  Their 
worship  is  said  to  hsvc  originated  in  Barotia,  and  0r- 
chomenus,  in  this  country,  waa  ita  chief  seat.  The 
introduction  of  this  worship  was  ascribed  to  Eteocles, 
the  son  of  the  river  Cephissus.  The  Graces  were  at 
all  timea,  in  the  creed -of  Greece,  the  goddesses  presi- 
ding over  social  enjoyment,  the  banquet,  the  fav.tt, 
and  all  that  (ended  to  inspire  gsyely  and  cheerfulness. 
{Find.,  Of.,  14,  7,  aeqq.)  They  are  represented  «s 
dancing  together,  or  td«e  standing  with  then  arm*  ra- 
twined.  They  were  originally  depicted  as  ck'-b^, 
hut  afterward  tho  artists  represented  them  as  nnde. 
In  the  ordinary  position  of  the  Graces,  two  face  u» 
observer,  while  the  central  one  haa  her  look  ertrted. 
This  some  fancifully  explain  as  follows :  on  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  friends  we  ought  to  be  thrice  thankful . 
first,  when  the  gift  is  conferred  ;  secondly,  when  »*»J 
from  the  party  who  has  conferred  them ;  and,  thirdly, 
when  returning  the  favour  !  (MtUin,  Gall.  Jfy.fc'  • 
*.  v.—KaghtUy*M  Mythology,*.  192.) 

Gsatiancs,  1.  eldest  son  of  Valeotinian  I .  aaceeed- 
ed,  after  his  father's  death,  A.D.  376,  to  a  share  of  lbs 
Western  Empire,  having  for  his  portion  Gsul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  His  brother,  Valenttnian  II..  then  sn  in- 
fant under  five  yeara  of  age.  bad  Italy,  Illyricum,  sod 
Africa,  under  the  guardianship,  however,  of  Gfsliancs, 
who  was  therefore,  in  reality,  ruler  of  all  the  west. 
Hia  uncle  Valens  had  the  empire  of  the  East.  Grew- 
nua  began  hia  reign  by  punishing  severely  various  pre 
fecte  and  other  officers  who  had  committed  acts  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  during  his  father's  reign.  At  u* 
same  time,  through  some  insidious  charges,  Oir.t 
Theodoaius,  father  of  Tbeodosiua  the  Great,  snd  oee 
of  the  moat  illustrious  men  of  hia  age,  was  bebt^td 
at  Carthage.  In  the  year  378  Valena  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  against  the  Goths,  and  Granatin*, 
who  waa  hastening  to  bis  assistance,  was  hardly  able 
to  save  Constantinople  from  falling  into  the  bands  « 
the  enemy.    In  consequence  of  the  death  of  bis i  oa*. 

-  .ding  bunself  ruler  of  the  whole  Koour 
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during  the  minority  of  his  brother  Velentinian, 
to  him  young  Theodosius,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himt^M  in  the  Roman  armies,  but  had  retired  into 
Spam  alter  his  father's  death.    Gratianus  appointed 
Bi<a  his  colleague,  a  choice  equally  crediuble  to  both 
iani  fort  ana  te  foe  (be  empire,  and  gave  him  the  prov- 
ince* of  the  East.    Gratianus  returned  to  Italy,  and 
mided  for  some  time  at  Medio  Ian  um  (Milan),  where 
he  became  intimate  with  St.  Ambrose.     He  was 
•>i<gr-d,  however,  soon  after  to  hasten  to  Ulyricum, 
the  assistance  of  Theodosius,  and  he  repelled  the 
sths,  who  were  threatening  Thrace.  Thence  he  was 
to  hasten  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  tight 
the  A4eeaanni  and  other  barbarians.    Having  returned 
to  Mediolaaum  in  the  year  381,  he  had  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  from  other  tribes,  who  were  advan- 
cing on  the  side  of  Rhaetia.    Gralianua  enacted  sev- 
en! wise  lews,  by  one  of  which  be  checked  mendicity, 
wh»dt  h*d  spTcad  to  an  alarming  extent  in  Italy.  He 
aiso  showed  himself  stern  and  unyielding  towards  the 
r*.-n»ins  of  the  heathen  worship.    At  Rome  be  over- 
time altar  of  Victory,  which  had  continued  to 
* ;  he  eon  6  sea  ted  the  properly  attached  to  it,  as 
i  a*  mil  that  which  belonged  to  the  other  pheata 
the  vestals.    He  also  refused  to  assume  the  title 
of  Pontifex  Maximus,  a  dignity  tilt  then 
as  annexed  to  that  of  emperor.  .  These 
•tire*  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  old  worship  of  the 
.  ire  ;  and  although  the  senators,  who,  for  the  most 
pan,  were  still  attached  to  it,  aent  him  a  deputation, 
si  tfx>  head  of  which  was  Syrnmachus,  they  could  not 
ebtam  any  mitigation  of  his  decrees.   In  the  year  383, 
a  certain  Maximus  revolted  in  Britain,  end  waa  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  promised 
to  re- establish  the  temples  snd  the  old  religion  of  the 
empire.    He  invaded  Gaul,  where  he  found  numerous 
Gratianus,  who  was  then,  according  to 
on  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  was 
by  moat  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  baBten 
Italy.    Orosius  and  others,  however,  state 
•bat  the  emperor  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  while 
m  Italy,  and  that  be  hurried  across  the  Alps  with  a 
small  retinue  as  far  as  Lugdunum  (Lyons).    All,  how- 
ever, agree  in  saying  that  be  was  seized  at  Lugdunum. 
and  put  to  death  by  the  partisans  of  Maximus.  He 
was  httle  more  than  24  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
about  etght  years.    Historians  agree  in  praising  him 
for  his  justice  and  kindness,  and  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
ic good  ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinua,  who  ia  not  lie- 
s4**  to  the  charge  of  partiality  towards  the  Christiana, 
adds,  that,  bad  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  rivalled 
ha  r**t  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.    (Le  Beau,  Rat- 
Smpxrc,  vol.  2,  p.  492,  atqq.  —  Encyd.  Ut.  KnowL, 
roL  10,  p.  365.) 

Gbatics  Faliscos,  a  Latin  poet,  contemporary  with 
rH*i,  by  whom  he  is  onco  mentioned  (Ep.  ex  Ponlo, 
a.  sJt.  33).  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  entitled 
Cyvf-ffice,  of  which  we  have  540  verses  remaining, 
f* r»m  the  silence,  however,  preserved  respecting  him 
sy  the  writers  after  bis  time,  we  may  fsirly  infer  that 
so  poem  remained  in  great  obscurity,  and  was  only 
«rery  copied  :  hence  we  have  but  one  manuscript  of 
*  renaming.  The  production  in  question  is  not  with- 
out merit ;  still,  however,  it  is  somewhat  dry.  The 
style  is.  in  general,  pore.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
w'emsdorfT,  in  the  Poet*  La/mi  Minor es.  (Bahr, 
Casta  Rim  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  204.) 

Gaaooaics,  I.  eumamed  Thactmatozoub,  or  Won- 
ler-warkcr,  from  the  miracles  which  he  pretended  to 
perform.  Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  be 
was  known  by  the  name  of  Theodoras.  Ho  waa  born 
st3ieo-Car*»rea,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Origen,  from 
•tm  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Chrialian  faith. 
Bt  **»  afterward  made  bishop  of  hia  native  city,  and 
*  taxi  to  have  loft  only  seventeen  idolaters  in  hia  dio- 
«e»e,  where  be  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians. 


Of  his  works-there  are  extant,  a  panegyrical  oration  on 
hia  master  Origen  upon  leaving  hi*  school,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  aome  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paria,  fol.,  1622  —  II,  Sur- 
named  Nazunzxnus  (of  Naxianzua),  a  celebrated  far 
ther  of  the  church,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  Arianzus,  a  village  near  tne  town  of 
Nazianxua  in  Cappadocia,  of  which  hia  father  was 
bishop.  He  studied  first  at  Ca?sarea  in  (Cappadocia,  af- 
terward at  Alcxandrea,  and  lastly  at  Athens,  where  be 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Oasilius,  and 
where  he  also  met  Julian,  afterward  emperor.    At  a 
subsequent  period  be  joined  Basilius,  who  bad  retired 
to  a  aolitude  in  Pontua  during  the  reign  of  Julian. 
When  Basilius  waa  made  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  be 
appointed  his  friend  bishop  of  Zazime,  a  place  of  which 
Gregory  gives  a  dismal  account,  and  which  he  soon 
after  left  to  join  his  father,  and  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church  of  Nazianxua.    He  there 
made  himself  known  for  bia  eloquence  in  the  orations 
which  he  addressed  to  hia  fathers  flock.    These  com- 
positions sre  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical  turn  oi 
imagery,  and  for  their  mild,  persuasive  tone.  Above  all 
things,  be  preaches  peace  snd  conciliation  ;  peace  to  the 
clergy,  agitated  by  the  apirit  of  controversy  ;  peace  to 
the  people  of  Nazianzus,  distracted  by  sedition  ;  peace 
to  the  imperial  governor,  who  had  come  to  chastise 
the  town,  and  whose  wrath  he  endeavours  to  disarm 
by  appealing  to  the  God  of  mercy.    In  an  age  of  sec- 
tarian intolerance  he  showed  himself  tolerant.   He  had 
suffered  with  hia  brethren  from  Arian  persecution  un- 
der the  reign  of  Valens ;  and  after  that  emperor  had 
taken  by  violence  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
from  the  orthodox  or  Nicesna,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  remained  attached  to  that  faith,  looking  about  for 
•  man  of  auperior  merit  and  of  tried  courage  to  be 
their  bishop,  applied  to  Gregory,  who  had  left  Nazian- 
xua after  his  father's  death  and  had  retired  into  Isauria, 
Gregory  came  to  Conatantinople  and  took  the  direcr 
tion  of  a  private  chapel,  which  he  named  Anastasia, 
and  whither  bia  eloquence  soon  attracted  a  numerous 
congregation,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  A  nana. 
Thcodosiua  having  asaumed  the  reina  of  government 
and  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  orthodox  communion,  retook  the  churches 
wbich  the  A  nans  had  seized,  and  came  himself  with 
soldiers  to  drive  them  from  Santa  Sophia,  an  act  which 
Gregory  says  looked  like  the  taking  of  a  citadel  by 
storm.    Gregory  being  now  recognised  as  metropoli- 
tan, did  not  retaliate  upon  the  A  nans  for  the  past  per- 
secutions, but  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.    In  the  midst  of  the  pomp  of  the 
imperial  court  he  retained  hia  former  habita  of  simpli- 
city and  frugality.    His  conduct  soon  drew  upon  him 
the  dislike  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  fanatical  zealots. 
Theodosius  convoked  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  of 
tbe  East,  to  regulate  matters  concerning  the  vscant  ox 
disputed  sees,  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arians.    The  council  at  first  acknowl- 
edged Gregory  as  archbishop,  but  soon  after  factions 
arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  assembly,  which  disputed 
his  title  to  the  sec,  snd  stigmatized  his  charity  towards 
the  now  persecuted  Arians  ss  lukcwarmnese  in  the 
faith.    Gregory,  averse  to  strife,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  the  emperor  readily  accepted.    Having  aa- 
aembled  the  people  and  the  fathers  of  tbe  council,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  snd  fifty,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  he  delivered  hia  farewell  sermon,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence.    After  recapitu* 
lating  the  tcnour  of  his  past  life,  bis  trials,  tbe  proofs 
of  attachment  be  had  given  to  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  and  persecution,  he  replies  to  the 
charge  of  not  having  avenged  that  persecution,  upoji 
those  wbo  were  now  persecuted  in  their  turn,  by  ob- 
serving, that  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
ourselves  upon  a  fallen  enemy  is  the  greatest  of  all  tn- 
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omphs.  He  then  pleads  guilty  to  the  chsrge  of  not 
keeping  up  the  splendour  of  his  office  by  a  luxurious 
table  and  a  magnificent  retinue,  saying  that  he  was  not 
•ware  that  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  were  to  vie 
in  pomp  with  the  consuls  and  commanders  of  armies. 
After  rebuking  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  his  col- 
Icsgues,  which  be  compares  10  the  factions  of  the  cir- 
cus, he  terminates  by  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of 
•11  those  around  him,  and  of  the  places  dear  to  his 
memory.  This  valedictory  address  is  a  touching  spe- 
cimen of  the  pathetic  style,  dignified  and  unmixed  with 

auerulousness.  The  orator  salutes  for  the  last  time 
it  splendid  temple  iu  which  he  is  speaking,  and  then 
turns  towards  his  humble  but  beloved  chapel  of  Anas- 
tasie,  to  the  choirs  of  virgins  and  matrons,  of  widows 
•nd  orphans,  so  often  gathered  there  to  hear  his  voice  ; 
■nd  he  mentions  the  short-hand  writers  who  used  to 
note  down  his  words.  He  next  bids  "  farewell  to 
kings  and  their  palaces,  and  to  the  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants of  kings ;  faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  but 
for  the  most  part  faithless  towards  God ;  farewell  to 
the  sovereign  city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  but  yet  open 
to  correction  and  repentance  ;  farewell  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world,  for  whose  sake  I  have  striven,  snd 
for  whose  sake  I  am  now  slighted  He  concludes 
with  recommending  his  flock  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
peace,  in  hopes  or  hearing  from  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment that  it  is  daily  growing  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
'S.  Gregorii  Naztanzeni,  Opera,  Oral.  33,  ed.  Billy.) 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  June,  A.I).  381,  and  a 
few  days  after  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  hia  native 
Cappadocia.  Arrived  at  Caesarea,  he  delivered  an  im- 
pressive funeral  oration  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Basilius,  who  bad  died  there  some  time  before,  in 
which  he  recalls  to  mind  their  juvenile  stodies  at 
Athens,  their  long  intimacy,  and  the  events  of  their 
checkered  lives  ((hat  30).  After  paying  this  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  friend,  he  withdrew  to 
his  native  Arianxus,  where  he  spent  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  far  from  the  turmoil  of  courts  and  councils, 
busy  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  in  writing 
poetry,  a  favourite  occupation  with  him  from  his  youth. 
Gregory  died  A  D.  389.  Most  of  hia  poems  are  reli- 
gious meditations.  Occasionally  the  poet  attempts  to 
dive  into  the  mysterious  destiny  of  man,  and  some- 
times appears  lost  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the 
object  of  human  existence  ;  but  he  recovers  himself  to 
do  homage  to  the  Almighty  wisdom  whose  secrets  will 
become  revealed  in  another  sphere.  The  adept  in  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  is  here  seen  striving  with 
the  submissive  Christian  convert.  St.  Jerome  and 
Suidas  say  that  Gregory  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand lines  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Abbe  de 
Billy,  Paris,  1609-11,  which  contains  also  his  orations 
•nd  epistles ;  twenty  more  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"  Carmins  Cygnca,"  were  afterward  published  by  Tol- 
lius,  in  his  "  Insignia  Itinerarii  Italici,"  4to,  Utrecht, 
1696;  and  Muratori  discovered,  and  published  in  his 
"  Anccdota  Grasca,"  Padua,  1709,  a  number  of  Grego- 
ry's epigrams.  Of  his  orations  some  few  turn  upon 
dogmas,  especially  on  that  of  the  Trinity,  but  most  of 
them  are  upon  morality.  He  is  a  soberer  writer  than 
his  successor  Chrysostom,  and  has  more  of  the  calm, 
impressive  eloquence  of  conviction.  He  and  his  friend 
Basilius  brought  the  oratorical  arts  of  ancient  Greece 
into  the  service  of  Christian  preaching,  and  one  of 
Gregory's  greatest  complaints  sgainst  Julian  is,  thai 
that  emperor  had  forbidden  Christians  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.  In  his  two  orations  against  Julian 
he  somewhat  departs  from  his  usual  style,  and  assumed 
that  of  a  powerful  invective  in  reply  to  the  panegyrics 
of  Libanius,  Eunspius,  snd  other  admirers  of  that  em- 
peror. Gregory  of  Nazianxus  has  been  styled  the 
"Theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church  :"  he  might,  with 
a»  much  truth,  be  styled  its  most  poetical  writer. 


(Suidas.  a.  V.  —  Enryrl  I  t  Kr.oirl  ,  vol  2,  p  442 
tfifq  ) —  III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia.  the 
brother  of  Basilius.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Anan  controversy,  and  died  A.D  396  — IV.  Conn- 
tkma,  archbishop  of  Corinth  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  dialects  (lie pi 
AiakinTuv),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Staf- 
fer, Lips ,  1811,  8vo. 

Gnunii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  northwest 
of,  and  tributary  to,  the  Nervii.  Traces  of  their  name 
remsin,  sccording  to  D'Anvitle,  in  It  lerre  de  Groude, 
above  CEcluac,  towards  the  north,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  called  Lei-Sand.  Turpinde  Crisae  is  wrong 
in  msking  the  country  of  the  Grudii  answer  lo  that  of 
Brugea.  ( Cos.,  B.G.,  6,  39.— Lemaire,  Ind  Geogr. 
ad  Caa.,  p.  273.) 

Gar  Lues,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Epami- 
nondas.  and  wss  himself  slsrn,  st  the  battle  of  Marm- 
nea,  B.C.  363.  His  father  was  offering  a  sacrifice 
when  be  received  the  news  of  his  death,  snd  he  threw 
down  the  garland  which  was  on  his  head,  hut  replaced 
it  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's  general  had  fallen 
by  his  hands.  (jE/i«»,  V.  H.  3,  3.)— Such  is  the 
common  account.  The  variations  of  tradition,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  hsnd  by  which  Epsminondas  fell,  prove 
the  importance  which  his  contemporaries  attached  to 
that  event.  Among  the  claimants,  besides  the  son  of 
Xenophon,  were  a  Spartan,  snd  a  Locrian  of  Amphia- 
sa.  The  Spartan's  descendants  became  a  privileged 
family.  The  Locrian's  received  heroic  honours  from 
the  Phocians.  But  the  Athenisns,  and  the 
themselves,  assigned  the  deed  to  Gryllus,  snd  be 
honoured  by  the  Msntineans  with  a  public  funeral  and 
statue,  and  by  his  fellow-citizens  with  •  conspicuous 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  representing  him  m 
the  act  of  giving  the  mortal  wound.  Yet,  as  he  served 
in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  it  is  dime  nit  to  understand 
how  he  could  hsve  encountered  Epsminondas,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Theban  infantry.  ( TktrlumiTt 
Greece,  vol.  5,  p.  151.) 

Grynkuh  or  Grynca.  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
.Eolis,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Lydis,  near  the  north- 
ern confines,  and  northwest  of  Cums*  or  Cyme.  It 
wss  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  thence 
derived  the  surname  of  Gryniua.  ( I  it  ,  Eclog.,  6, 
73.— JEn..  4,  345  )  The  temple  of  the  god  was  re. 
marksble  for  Us  size,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  white 
marble  of  which  it  was  built.  {Strabo,  633.)  Kruse 
makes  the  site  of  the  ancient  place  correspond 
the  modern  Clisaelik. 
dtr  Geogr.,  p.  677.) 
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Gryfhrs.  more  correctly  Gryp«s  (Tpmrcf),  griffons, 
certain  animals  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (3, 
116),  gusrded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arimaspians,  a  Scythian  race,  from  the  attempts  of 
that  people  to  possess  themselves  of  it.  (Via.  Ari- 
maspi.)  Herodotus  mskes  only  a  passing  allusion  to 
the  contests  between  the  griffons  snd  Arimaspians, 
because  probably  he  attached  little,  if  any,  belief  to  it. 
Clcsiss,  however,  is  more  diffuse.  (Imd.,  $  13. — Com- 
pere Mlmn,  N.  A  ,  4.  87  —  P/t»..  7,  3.)  The  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Arimsspians  baa  already  been  dis- 
cussed. {Vid.  Arimsspi  )  With  regard  to  the  grif- 
fons, much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  modern 
scholars.  Von  Velthcim  thinks  the  story  refers  to  the 
wsshing  of  gold  in  the  desert  of  Cobi.  He  supposes 
this  to  have  been  done  by  slaves  for  the  monarchs  of 
northern  India,  snd  the  spot  to  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  armed  men  and  fierce  dogs,  the  most  alarm- 
ing tsles  having  been  at  the  same  time  spread  concern - 
inn  these  regions,  in  order  to  keep  off  adventurers. 
(  Von  den  goldgrobenden  Amtiaen  und  Greifen  dtr  Al- 
ien.—  Vermiar.hte  Au/a  .  vol.  3,  p.  367,  aeqq.)  Waal 
takes  the  griffons  lo  be  a  nation  in  the  nortbesstcrr 
psrt  of  Upper  Asia,  snd  identical  with  the  Khipari.  He 
assigns  them  for  a  habitation  the  range  of  Mount  AUmi, 
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per  Asia.  Hence,  according  to  biro,  the  gold  of  the 
judos*  it  nothing  more  than  the  gold  obtained  from 
■«*  (ErJbcsckr.  eon  Ost.,  p.  488,  seqq.)  Malte- 
Bna  remarks,  that  in  the  mountain*  where  the  Indus 
net,  trxi  where  there  arc  gold-mines,  eagles  and 
rukares  of  an  enormous  size  are  found,  which  may 
We  pvtx  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  the  griffons. 
[fsscsll.,  AnnaL  des  Voyag.,  vol.  2,  p.  380,  seqq.) 
Riyjdi  seeks  to  identify  the  griffons  with  the  Dews, 
sr  evil  genu  of  Persian  mythology  (Heiltgc  Sage,  p. 
B7,  teq  ).  for  wbtch  be  la  justly  censured  by  Von 
Burnt  (  rVten.  Jahrb.,  vol.  9.  p.  53) ;  and  Wilford,  I 
•4a  i»  hule  probability,  refers  the  account  of  the  grif- 1 
fos*  to  that  of  the  fabled  bird  of  Vtachnu,  nsmed  Ga- 
raasc.  (Asiat.  Researches,  vol.  14,  p.  373.) — As  re-  | 
fui*  the  name  }pvij>  itself,  it  evidently  comes  from  the 
rVrsun  gereiftn,  "  to  seize''  (compare  the  German 
(raft*),  the  root  of  which,  greif,  haa  a  strong  analogy 
to  jpv*.  ( Tycksm,  ap.  titer  en,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  pt.  2, 
»  386  —Bohr,  ad  Herod  ,3,  116.  Excurs.,  5.) 

Guars,  a  sinsll  islaivd  of  the  Archipelago,  classed 
byStepeaaus  of  Byzantium  among  ibe  Sporsdes,  but 
■eoBgug  rather  to  the  Cyclades.  It  lay  southwest  of 
Anam,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  So  wretched  and  poor 
«u  this  barren  rock,  being  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
bbenaea,  that  thev  deputed  one  of  their  number  to 
sut  spori  Augustus,  tbeo  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle 
•f  Acuum.  to  petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amount- 
*A  to  150  drachmae  (about  85  dollars),  might  be  dimin- 
sad,  as  they  were  unable  to  raise  more  than  100. 
&rsi ,  485  )  This  island  became  subsequently  no* 
,  as  the  soot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected 
banished  by  order  of  Ibe  Roman  em- 
perors. {Jus.,  Sat.,  I,  "3. — Id.,  Sat.,\Q,  70.— Tacit., 
*,fi8)  The  modern  name  is  Ghitmra.  (Cramer's 
ist  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  412.) 

Gtas,  I.  one  of  the  companions  of  yEneas,  who  dis- 
oafoisbed  himself  at  the  games  exhibited  after  the 
•ma  of  Anchiaes  in  Sicily.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  1 18.)— 
II  A  Rotaliao,  son  of  Mclampus,  killed  by  .-Eneas  in 
Fait.  (Id.,  10,  318  ) 

Gf its  (Trpte),  more  correctly  Gvaa  fTvi;c),  a  son 
sf  Cstlua  and  Terra,  represented  as  having  a  hundred 
-tees.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against  the 
1Mb,  »nd  was  afterward  punished  in  Tartarus.  (  Vtd. 
Coosa.) 

Greta,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Gandaules,  king  of  the 
*a -n 'tv.  showed  his  wife  with  her  person  exposed. 

Inter  was  so  incensed,  although  she  concealed 
jto  soger  at  the  time,  that,  , calling  Gygea  afterward 
**»  aw  presence,  she  gave  him  his  choice  either  to 
m  Wt  u»  iMtant  death,  or  to  slay  her  husband.  Gyges 
f*xst  ir*  Uuer  alternative,  married  the  queen,  and  as- 
«vi«d  the  vacant  throne,  about  718  years  before  the 
<Wss  era.   He  was  the  first  of  the  Mermnsdc 
«o  r»  -p»ed  n  I.ydia.    He  reigned  38  years,  and  dis- 
»r-»>V»j  himself  by  the  presents  which  be  made  to 
-* swle  of  Delphi.    (Herod*.,  I,  8,  seqq  )  The 
»*?  of  ('andaules  above  mentioned  was  called  Nyssia 
»^eniLB-sj  to  Hephsrstion. — The  story  of  Rosamund, 
<\**t.  of  the  liOinbards,  ss  related  by  Gibbon,  bears  an 
wet  itp«*Tn:<Uiice  to  this  of  Gandaules.  (Compare 
HWstr.  WdtgcacJucJkU,  vol.  2,  pt  1,  p.  82.)— PU- 
is  dints  a  curious  legend  respecting  this  Gygcs, 
■tea  tilers  essentially  from  the  account  given  by 
Hasistai.    He  makes  him  to  have  been  originally 
•*»  of  the  shepherds  of  Gandaules,  and  to  have  do- 
•esaaea  into  a  chasm,  formed  by  heavy  rains  and  an 
"^uke  tn  the  qosrter  where  he  was  pasturing  his 
fckts.  la  this  chatm  he  discovered  many  wonderful 
••Yi.trd  particularly  a  brazen  horse  having  doors  in 
t-tosueii  which  be  looked,  and  saw  within  a  corpse  of 
tothts  mortal  eite,  basing  a  golden  ring  on  ila  fin- 
ft-  Tan  ring  he  took  off  and  reascended  to  the  sur- 
*    the  earth.    Attending,  after  this,  a  meeting  of 


his  fellow- shepherds,  who  used  to 

month  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  an  account  of 
their  flocka  to  the  king,  he  accidentally  discovered 
that,  when  he  turned  the  bezil  of  the  ring  inward  lo> 
wards  himaelf,  he  became  invisible,  and  when  bo  turn* 
ed  it  outward,  again  visible.  Upon  this,  having  caused 
himself  to  be  chosen  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  king,  he  murdered  tlie  mon- 
arch, with  the  aid  of  the  queen,  whom  he  previously 
corrupted,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  (Plat , 
de  Rcpub.,  2,  p.  359.  seq — Compare  Cie. ,de  Off ,  3, 8.) 

Gvuppirs,  a  Lacedemonian,  sent,  B.C.  414,  by  his 
countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse  againat  the  Athenians, 
which  he  effected  by  the  overthrow  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes. He  afterward  joined  Lysander  off  Athens, 
and  aided1  him  by  his  advice  in  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Lysander  sent  him  to  Lacedamon  with  the  money  and 
spoils  which  had  been  taken,  tbe  former  amounting  to 
1500  talenta.  But  Gyltpnua,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  unaewed  the  bottom  of  the  bags,  thus 
leaving  the  seals  untouched  at  the  top,  and  abstracted 
30(1  ulenta.  Hia  theft,  however,  waa  discovered  by 
means  of  the  memorandum  contained  in  each  bag,  and 
to  avoid  punish  in  ent  be  went  into  voluntary  exile 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Nic—Diod.  Sic.,  13,  108  ) 
Gymnksia.  Vid  Balearea. 
GYXNoeopHieT4C  (Yvfcvoooq)iarctt),  or  "  naked  wise 
men,"  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  writera  to  a  certain 
class  of  Indian  ascetics  belonging  to  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  who,  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  thought  that,  by  subjecting  the  body  to  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  and  by  withdrawing  from  all  inter* 
course  with  mankind,  they  could  effect  a  reunion  ot 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  essence. 
Most  of  these  ascetics  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 
the  use  of  clothes,  and  many  of  them  went  entirely 
naked.  Hence  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the 
Greeks.  It  to  expressly  commanded  in  the  laws  ot 
Martu  (6,  3,  3),  that  a  Brahmin,  when  hia  children  have 
attained  maturity,  should  retire  from  the  world,  and 
take  refuge  in  r  forest.  He  is  required  to  spend  hie 
time  in  studying  the  Vedas  and  in  performing  pen- 
ances, for  the  purpose  of  "  uniting  hia  soul  with  the 
divine  spirit/'  (Manu,  6,  29.)  Many  of  these  her- 
mits appear  tn  former  limes  to  have  studied  the  ab- 
stract sciences  with  great  success ;  and  they  have  o|. 
ways  been  considered  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  mankind.  (Consult  the  Bhtiga- 
r-ad  GitA,  a  philosophical  poem,  forming  an  episode  to 
the  MahabhArata,  which  haa  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Wilkins,  Land.,  1787,  and  into  Latin  by  Sekle- 
gcl,  wbo  also  edited  the  Sanscrit  tsxt,  Bourn,  1823.) 
The  Gymnosophists  often  bumed  themselves  alive,  aa 
Calanus  did  in  tbe  presence  of  Alexander.  (Arrxsn, 
Exp.  AL,  7, 18.— PImL,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  65,  scqq.—Dwd, 
Sic.,  17,  107.) 

Gvnoks,  now  Zcindeh,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling 
into  the  Tigris.  When  Gyrus  marched  againat  Baby- 
lon, his  army  waa  stopped  by  ibis  rivet,  in  which  one 
of  the  sacred  horses  was  drowned.  Thia  so  irritated 
the  monarch,  that  he  ordered  the  river  to  be  divided 
into  360  different  channela  by  his  army,  so  that  after 
this  division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee.  (Herod.,  I, 
189.)  This  portrait  of  Cyrua  oeema  a  little  over- 
charged Tbe  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore  tbe  Par- 
alalia is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive  of  Cyrua  for 
thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  be  such  as  is  do- 
scribed  by  Herodotus.  That  which  happened  to  the 
sacred  horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fate 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert  tbe 
river  into  a  great  number  of  canals  in  order  to  render 
it  fordable.  The  Gyndea.  at  the  present  day,  haa  re  as- 
sumed its  course  to  the  Tigris,  and  ita  entrance  into 
that  river  ia  e ailed  Foum-cl-  Soiek,  or  the  river  of  peace, 
in  Arabic.  The  name  given  il  by  the  Turks  in 
it  issues,  is  " 
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( « VTiiF.rM,  the  port  of  Sparta,  about  40  stadia  from 
Las  (Paiuan  ,  3,  24),  and  240  from  Sparta  itself 
(Strabo,  863.)  Pliny  says  it  km  the  nearest  point  to 
embark  from  for  the  island  of  Crete  (4,  6).  Gytheum 
waa  taken  by  the  Atheuiana  under  Tolmidas,  who 
burnt  the  docks  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (/>i 
odorus  Sic.,  II,  84.)  It  waa  alao  attacked  by  the 
Thebans  in  their  first  invaaion  of  Laconia,  for  three 
days,  but  without  success  ( Xen  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  5,  32  ) 
It  waa  afterward  besieged  by  the  Roman  army  under 
the  command  of  T.  Q  Flamininua  and  his  brother  Lu- 
cius, and  compelled  to  surrender  Livy  aaya  it  was  a 
strong  and  populoua  town,  and  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  resistance  (34,  29).  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  it  waa,  however,  retaken  by  Nabis.  (Lir.,  36, 
28  — Compare  Polyh.,  2,  69.)  The  Gythcatas  pre- 
tended that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Hercules  and 
Apollo,  whose  atatuea  were  placed  in  the  forum.  Po- 
lyoma states  (5,  19),  that  the  port,  distant  30  stadia 
from  the  city  itself,  was  both  commodious  and  secure. 
Strabo  remarks,  that  it  waa  an  artificial  haven.  Gy- 
theum  atood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  town  of 
Marathoniri.  The  aite  la  now  called  Palaopoli,  but 
no  habitation  is  left  upon  it.  (Cramer's  Anc  Greece, 
vol  3,  p.  192,  seqq  ) 

H 

Hants  (pr!?r),  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  mythology ;  from  a.  not,  and  eldu, 
to  see,  at  denoting  the  lower  or  invisible  world.  Ita 
divisions  were  Elyaium  and  Tartarus,  the  respective 
abodes  of  the  good  and  bad.  In  the  Homeric  timea, 
however,  this  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  the  pop- 
ular creed  The  prevalent  belief  waa  merely  as  fol- 
Iowa ;  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  had  personally  offended  against  the 
gods,  were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  with  the  un- 
real performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had  formed 
their  chief  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  day. 
All  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  fable,  the  judges, 
the  tribunals,  the  trials  of  the  dead,  dec,  are  merely 
posthomeric  additiona.  (Constant,  de  la  Relifrion, 
vol.  3,  p.  383.)  As  regards  the  analogy  between  the 
terms  hades  and  our  English  word  hell,  it  may  bo  re- 
marked, that  the  latter,  in  ita  primitive  signification, 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  former.  For,  at  first,  it 
denoted  only  what  was  secret  or  concealed  ;  and  it  is 
found,  moreover,  with  little  variation  of  form,  and  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  meaning,  in  all  the  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. (Compare  Junxus's  Gothic  Glossary,  subjoined 
to  the  Codes  Argenteus,  on  the  word  kerlyan;  and  the 
Diversions  of  Purley,  vol.  2.  p.  377,  ed.  1829.)  With 
regard  to  the  situation  of  hades,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  conceived,  by  both  Jews  and  pagans,  as  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
should  term  it,  or  its  foundation  (according  to  the  no- 
tion of  the  Hebrews,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  spheri- 
cal figure),  and  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  in  height.  (Compare,  on  this  whole  subject, 
CampbeWs  Gospels,  vol.  1,  p,  272,  stqq.,  Disc.  6, 
pt.  2.) 

HantANCM,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  .Etna, 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  river  of  the  name  of  Hadranus. 
(Steph.  Byz  ,  t.  v.)  It  waa  founded  by  lhonysiua. 
(Ihod.  Sic..  14.  38  —Compare  Stltus  haluus,  14.  250.) 

Haorunus  (Publius  iElius),  I.  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Rome  A.D.  76  He  lost  his  fstber  when  ten 
years  of  age.  and  had  for  his  guardiana  Trajan,  who 
was  his  relation,  and  Cornelius  Tatianus,  a  Roman 
knight.  His  parent'a  name  was  .Elms  Hadrianus 
Afer.  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  surnsme  of  Afer 
waa  given  the  latter  because  he  had  been  govern- 
or of  Africa,  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Hadri- 
anus who  put  the  martyr  Leontius  to  death  at  Tripo- 
li*, in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  (Bayle,  Hist.  Lht  t  ,  $ 
6G6 


».,  vol.  6,  p.  670.)     Hadrian's  father  waa  Trajan 'a  - 
first  cousin  ;  for  be  was  the  son  of  Ulpia,  the  sister  at 
Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  the  Emperor  Trajan's  fstber. 
(Compare  Tzschncke,  ad  Entrap.,  s.  6  )    Hadrian  be- 
gan  very  early  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  waa  tribune 
of  a  legion  before  Domitian'a  deaih.    The  forcea  in 
l.o*er  Mcesia  (  hose  him  to  congratulate  Trajan  upon 
his  being  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  it  waa  be  that  ar- 
quaintcd  Trajan  with  the  first  news  of  Nerva's  death. 
He  regained  the  emperor'a  favour,  which  he  had  al-  « 
most  entirely  lost  by  bis  extravagant  expenses  snd  the  * 
debts  which  be  had  in  consequence  incurred,  and 
married  the  grand  niece  of  thia  prince,  Sabina,  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  Plotina  the  empresa.    His  subse- 
quent rue  was  rapid,  and  he  waa  the  companion  of 
Trajan  in  most  of  his  expeditions.     He  particular- 
ly distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Da- 
cians,  and  was  successively  appointed  prartor,  govern- 
or of  Pannonia,  and  consul.    The  orationa  he  com- 
posed for  Trajan  increased  his  credit.     (Spartian  . 
Kir.  Hadr.)    After  the  siege  of  Atra,  in  Arabia,  Tra- 
jan left  him  in  command  of  hia  army,  and  when  be 
found  hia  death  approaching,  adopted  him,  although 
the  reality  of  this  adoption  la  disputed  by  some  au- 
thorities, who  attribute  hia  elevation  to  the  intrigues 
snd  good  offices  of  Plotina.    (Dio  Cass.,  c.  69,  vol.  2, 
p.  1148,  ed  Reinuir — Spartian.,  Vtt  Hadr  .c  4.  p. 
45—  Bayle,  Hist.  lhtt..  t.  v.  Plotina,  vol  8,  p  433.) 
On  the  death  of  Trajan  he  assumed  I  he  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Syrian  army ; 
and  the  senstc  readily  ratified  the  act.    The  firat 
care  of  Hadrian  waa  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  restore  all  the  provincea  just  taken  from 
them,  making  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    He  had  then  to  turn  his  attention  to 
certain  revolts  and  insurrections  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Palestine  ;  and,  after  quickly  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  Partluans,  returned  to  Rome,  A.D.  118.  The 
senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  Father  of  hia  Country ;  but  he  refused  both, 
and  requirtd  that  Trajan's  image  should  triumph.  He 
sought  popularity  by  a  repeal  of  fifteen  years  accumu- 
lation of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  a  vast  reduction 
of  taxation  generally,  and  by  immense  largesses  to  the 
people.    He  was  less  generous  to  certain  senators 
accused  of  a  plot  against  him,  four  of  whom,  although 
of  consular  rank  and  intimatea  of  Trajan,  he  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.    A  year  after  his  return  to  Rome. 
Hadrian  marched  against  the  Alani,  the  Sarmatiana. 
and  the  Dacians,  but  showed  a  greater  desire  to  make 
peace  with  these  barbarians  than  to  extend  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Roman  arms.    Thia  policy  has  been  at- 
tributed to  envy  of  the  fame  of  hia  warlike  predeces- 
sor ;  but  a  due  consideration  of  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  empire  will  amply  justify  him  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  for  it  had  reached  an  extent  which  rendered 
all  increase  to  its  limits  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.    Hadrian  was  an  active  prince  and 
a  great  traveller,  visiting  every  province  in  the  empire, 
not  simply  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  but  to  inspect  the 
administration  of  government,  repress  abuses,  erect 
and  repair  public  edifices,  and  exercise  all  the  vigi- 
lance of  personal  examination.     In  A.D.  120,  he 
passed  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  where  he  caused)  a> 
wall  to  be  built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Setwoy  - 
Frith,  in  order  to  secure  lht>  Roman  provinces  front  I 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians     (Censuh  Hmtton's  f» 
Roman  Wall,  Land.,  1802.)    Like  Trajan,  he  lived  '  * 
familiarly  with  hia  friends,  but  was  much  mote  sespi-  -  i 
nous,  and  could  not  repose  in  them  the  same  confi- 
dence    When  at  Rome  he  cultivated  all  kinds  of  lit- 
erature, conversing  with  learned  man,  and  giving  and 
receiving  information  in  their  society,  hot  not  without 
occasionally  displaying  an  unbecoming  jealousy  s*td 
caprice.    Hadrian  had  again  to  visit  the  East  to  re- 
press the  Partbtaua,  who  paid  little  regard  to  treat 
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On  his  return  be  passed  the  winter  at  Athens,  and 
ni  initiated  id  the  Eleusintan  mysteries.  He  pub- 
lished no  edict  against  ibe  Christians,  yet  they  never- 
theless endured  considerable  persecution,  until,  upon 
Ike  remonstrance  of  Quadralus,  bishop  of  Athens,  and 
Ansttdes,  an  eminent  Christian,  he  ordered  the  perse- 
cution to  cease  ;  but  no  credit  is  due  to  the  unauthor- 
ised assertion  of  Latnpridius,  that  he  thought  of  build- 
ing a  temple  to  our  .Saviour.  His  treatment  of  the 
Jews  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  severe,  though 
ample  provocation  had  been  given  by  that  turbulent 
nation.  They  had  raised  disturbances  towards  the 
and  of  Train's  reign,  which  were  not  completely 
quelled  uotd  the  second  year  of  Hadrian.  But  now  a 
■ore  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  under  Barco- 
chebas  (•*  Son  of  a  .Star'1),  who,  though  a  robber  by 
profession,  had  given  himself  out  for  the  Messiah,  ft 
required  a  war  of  three  years  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews  to  complete  subjection,  and  after  this  wss  ac- 
complished, there  was  scarcely  any  indignity  that  was 
not  indicted  on  the  conquered  nation.  Jerusalem  was 
rebuilt  under  the  new  title  of  jClia  Capitolina,  uniting 
the  family  name  of  the  emperor  with  the  Roman  sur- 
of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  eiecution  of  his  plan  Ha- 
atudiously  profaned  all  the  places  which  had 
most  revered  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  whom 
he  seems  on  Una  occasion  to  have  purposely  con- 
founded together.  He  built  a  temple  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Capitobous  upou  the  mountain  where  had 
stood  that  of  the  true  God  ;  he  placed  a  hog  of  mar- 
ble upon  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards 
Bethlehem  ;  he  erected  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  a  statue  of  Venus ;  and  in  that  where  he 
rose  from  the  dead  one  of  Jupiter ;  in  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem,  where  our  Saviour  was  born,  he  establish- 
ed the  worahip  of  Adonis.  The  Jews  were  also  for- 
bidden the  very  sight  of  Jerusalem,  which  they 
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not  permuted  to  enter  but  on  one  day  in  the  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  city.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war  Hadrian  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, where  a  lingering  illness  put  a  stop  to  his  unsettled 
mode  of  life,  snd  eventually  terminated  his  existence. 
Having  no  children  of  hia  own,  Hadrian  hrst  adopted 
for  his  successor  L.  Ceronius  Commodus.  more  gen- 
erally known  by  the  name  of  Verua,  to  which  last  he 
prefixed  that  of  JSIius  after  hia  adoption  by  the  em- 
peror. Venia,  however,  who  was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  hi*  excessive  effeminacy  and  debauched 
mode  of  life,  died  soon  after,  and  Hadrian  made  a 
second  selection  in  the  person  of  the  virtuous  Antoni- 
•as.  (Fast  Antoninus  Piua.)  Hadrian  died  not  long 
after  at  Bale,  A  D.  136,  in  the  63d  year  of  hia  age 
and  22d  of  hia  reign.  His  disorder  was  the  dropsy, 
twhieh  disease  his  sufferings  were  so  great  as  ap- 
itlr  to  affect  bis  reason.  The  character  of  this 
presents  a  strange  mixture  of  virtues  and 
If  he  cultivated  literature  and  courted  the  so- 
ty  of  the  learned,  he  yet  occasionally  displayed  to- 
"  i  them  a  degree  of  jealousy  snd  caprice  altogeth- 
er unworthy  of  his  station  and  abilities  If  he  was,  in 
general,  a  just  and  able  ruler,  yet  there  were  limes 
wheci  he  showed  himself  revengeful,  suspicious,  and 
crueL  His  treatment  of  his  wife  Sabius  does  no  bon- 
sjsjsj  la  his  memory,  his  disgraceful  predilection  for  An- 
tanoiia  loads  it  with  infamy ;  nor  docs  his  excessive 
superstition,  to  which  even  that  favourite  fell  a  victim, 
entitle  him  to  any  other  than  feelings  of  contempt. 
The  better  portion  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
farmed  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  long  before  his 
death,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antoninus  could 
•bum  from  the  senate  the  usual  compliment  of  having 
htm  ranked  among  the  gods.  Their  dread  of  the  sol- 
diery, by  whom  Hadrian  waa  greatly  beloved,  appears 
le  Wc  conquered  their  reluctance.  Hadrian  wrote 
He  waa  fond  of  entering  the  lists 
ibaopbers,  and  orators  of  the  day, 


and  Pbotius  mentions  several  declamations  of  the  em- 
peror's, written  for  such  occasions,  as  still  existing  in 
his  tune,  and  not  devoid  of  elegance.  Hadrian  com- 
posed a  history  of  his  own  times,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  bis  frecdman  Phlegon,  and  Don- 
theus  the  grsmmarian  made  at  a  subsequent  period  a 
collection  of  bis  decisions  and  rescripts.  All  that  we 
have  of  his  productions  at  the  present  dsy  are,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  work  on  military  operations,  entitled  'Em. 
rr/Atifia,  and  an  epigrammatic  address  to  his  soul, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  as  re- 
markable for  us  elegance  as  its  scepticism.  It  is  as 
follows : 

"Animula,  vagvla,  blandula. 


Qua  nunc  atnln*  tn  i 
PaUtduU,  Hgtd^midulA. 

(Pausaniat,  I,  18.  —  Id.,  8,  'J.—Aurd.  Vict.— Capi- 
tol., Vtt.  Anton.,  c.  2. — Euteb.,  Ckron.,  p  281,  teqq., 
ed.  Maii  el  Zohrabi  —ld.,  Hut.  Ecclet.,  4,  6  >— II. 
A  philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  studied  under  H  erodes, 
and  taught  eloquence  after  him  at  Athens.  He  was 
also  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  ('Avrt- 
ypafevc.  rwv  imerroXuv.)  He  died  at  Rome  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  80  years.  We  have  only 
some  fragments  remaining  of  the  works  of  this  writer, 
which  cause  no  regret  for  what  are  lost.  They  am 
found  in  the  Ezcerpla  of  Allatius,  and  at  the  end  of 
Orellius's  edition  of  Philo  of  Byzantium.  (Scholl, 
Hut.  Lilt.  Gretque,  vol.  4,  p.  233.) 

Hadhu  i  k  I'm  Mark.    Vid.  Adriaticum. 

HiCMON,  a  son  of  Croon  king  of  Thebes.  Ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus  (3,  5,  8),  he  wss  devoured  by 
the  Sphinx.  The  tragic  writers,  however,  assigned 
him  a  different  fate.    (Fid.  Antigone.) 

H .t:uoM a,  one  of  the  earlier  appellations  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  aupposed  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  monarch  Hasmon.  (Strabo,  443  )  Other 
writers  give  the  name  leas  correctly  without  the 
initial  aspirate.  (Stepkanut  Byz  ,  t.  v. — ed.  Htr- 
kel,  p.  63.)  In  Brunck's  edition  of  Apollonius  Rho- 
diua,  the  true  form  is  given  in  both  the  text  and  scholia. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  name  Hsernonia  was 
brought  in  by  the  Pelasgi ;  and  to  this  ssme  race,  no 
doubt,  must  the  appellation  of  Haemus,  given  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  be  in  strictness  attribu- 
ted.   (Vid.  Hxmus  ) 

Hjkmus,  a  chain  of  mounts  ms  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating  it  from  Mcesis 
The  ancienta  had  such  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  thia 
chain,  tliat  Poinponiua  Mela  (2,  2)  affirms  thst  tba 
Euxine  and  Hadriatic  could  be  seen  from  it  at  the 
same  time.  Poly  In  us  also  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  this  Strabo  (313)  expressly  contradicts.  The 
historisn,  however,  is  doubtless  correct  in  another  re* 
mark  of  bis,  that  the  chain  of  Harmus  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  Alps.  Livy  relates  (40,  22),  thst  Philip, 
king  of  Maci  idonia,  haviug  heard  it  reported  that  from 
the  summit  of  Hannua  could  be  seen  at  once  the 
Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps,  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  mountain,  in  order  to  take  a 
view,  as  it  were,  of  the  approaching  scene  of  action 
between  himself  and  the  Romans.  He  was  three 
days  in  reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march  ;  the  weather,  however,  proved  unfavour- 
able for  the  view.  Pliny  (4,  2)  makes  Hzmus  six  miles 
high.  It  u  remarkable  that  Herodotus  should  have 
uken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  mention  of  the  expedition 
of  Dariua  against  the  Scythians,  though  it  must  bar* 
presented  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  the  army  of  that 
monarch.  He  speaks  of  it,  however,  on  another  oc- 
casion (4,  49).  According  to  Stephsnus  of  Byzan- 
tium (p.  64,  ed.  Berk.),  the  mountain  derived  its  nsme 
from  Hemus,  or  .tin us,  a  son  of  Boreas  and  Onthyia 
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Apollodorue,  however  (6,  3),  says  the  chain  was  call- 
ad  Haemu*  front  aifta,  "blood,"  because  Typhon  hav- 
ing been  chased  hither  by  Jupiter,  waged  battle  in  this 
place  against  the  monarch  of  the  skies,  and  covered 
the  mountain  with  his  blood.  (Compare  the  remark  of 
Heync,  ad  Apollod '.,  I.  c,  where  this  etymology  is  sta- 
led to  be  the  offspring  of  later  ages.)  The  true  root  is 
found  in  tha  Sanscrit  Htma,  which  connects  togeth- 
er the  names  of  Imaus,  Htmmala,  Hamus,  Hymet- 
tus,  in  ancient  geography,  and  the  appellation  Htmmtl, 
given  to  various  mountains  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
elsewhere.  ( Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  536.  —  Creu- 
ter,  Symboltk,  par  Guigntaut,  vol.  1,  p.  135.  —  Got- 
ting.  Gel.  auz  ,  1815,  No.  36,  p.  357  )  Thia  root 
Htma,  otherwise  written  1  Itinera*,  I  mot,  Jenna,  dec, 
appears  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  height  (compare 
the  German  kimnui,  "  heaven"),  and  also  that  of  a 
snowy  or  wintry  elevation.  (Compare  the  Latin  hi- 
ems  and  the  Greek  x1'/*0 — Klaproth,  Mcmoircs  rela- 
tifs  a  PAsie,  vol.  1,  p.  432.)— The  length  of  the  chain 
of  Ha?mus  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  height,  ex- 
tending for  500  miles ;  one  end  resting  on  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Balcan,  which  signifies  a  difficult  defile ; 
and  it  is  properly  divided  into  high  and  low,  the  latter 
advancing  on  each  side,  like  ontworks  before  the  great 
natural  rampart.  (Walsh's  Journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  England,  p.  104,  Am  ed.)  The  passage  of 
the  Balcan  by  the  Russian  forces,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Mussulman  power,  has  excited  great  interest 
and  called  forth  considerable  applause.  From  the  re- 
marks, however,  of  a  very  recent  traveller,  it  would 
appear  that  the  undertaking  was  anything  but  difficult. 
{Kepper s  Journey  across  the  Balcan,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Hai.ksus,  I.  an  Argive,  who,  after  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  JSgisthus,  aettlcd 
in  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons  Massacus,  a  mountain 
of  Campania  At  the  head  of  the  Aurunci  and  Osci, 
be  assisted  Tumos  against  jEncas,  but  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Pallas    {Vtrg  ,  7,  724—  Id.  ib.,  10,  532.) 

Hatesus  is  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
•oothsayer,  who  Ion  told  the  fate  of  his  child ;  atid,  in 
order  to  avert  this,  if  possible,  brought  him  up  in  the 
woods.  The  epithet  Agamemnmuus,  therefore,  which 
Virgil  applies  to  him  (Jin.,  7.  724),  and  which  some 
suppose  has  reference  to  his  being  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, is  merely  used  by  the  |>oet  to  denote  the  pre- 
tended origin  of  his  race.  (Heyne,  Ezevrs.,  8,  ad 
JSn.,  7.) — II.  or  Hales  ("AAjjc,  -evroc),  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  near  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  said  to 
have  the  coldest  water  of  all  the  streams  of  Asia. 
(Phn.,  5,  29.)  It  took  its  rise  in  Mount  Gallesus  or 
Gallesium,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Ephcsius  {Strab., 
M  — Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 

H  *  i.ui  mov.  a  large  and  rapid  stream  of  Macedonia, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  Pydna. 
It  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Cambunii,  or 
fty  Ptolemy  Canalovii,  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Thessaly.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Image- 
Carason,  or  Jenkora,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who 
must  have  crossed  ft  in  its  course  through  Elimaea. 
(Travels,  p.  46.  So  also  the  editors  of  the  French 
Straho,  vol  3,  p  ]24.)  Dr.  Clarke  calls  \i  Inje- Mauro. 
The  epttomist  of  Strabo  (7,  p.  330)  seems  to  place 
the  Haliacmon  soon  after  Dium,  as  does  also  Ptolemy 
(p.  82)  This  is,  however,  an  error,  which  apparently 
misled  Dr.  Holland,  who  imagined  he  had  forded  this 
about  two  miles  beyond  Katma  ;  but  what  he 
of  is  probably  the  Baphyrus  of  Lis v  and  Pau- 
(Yol.  2,  p.  31).  According  to  Crsar  (B.  C, 
J, It  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ma- 
and  Thessaly.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
p.  517.) 

Haliabtus,  I.  a  son  of  Thcrsandcr,  said  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Haliartus  in  Boeotia.  He  was 
adopted  by  Athamat,  though  he  did  not  succeed  him, 


but  gave  up  the  throne  willingly  to  Preabon,  grandsoi 

of  this  prince.  (Pausan  ,  9,  34.) — II.  A  city  of  Boo 
tia,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  lower  shore  o 
the  CopaVc  lake,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pcnnessui 
which  flows  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  voo/txr, 
is  attached  to  thia  city  by  Homer  (//.,  2,  503.  —  Hymn 
in  Apoll.,  243),  from  the  numerous  meadow*  am 
marshes  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  side  of  Orchotmno* 
(Strab.,  407.)  Pausanias  affirma  that  Haliartus  <n 
the  only  Boeotian  city  which  did  not  favour  the  Per 
sians,  (or  which  reason  its  territory  was  ravaged  anil 
fire  and  sword  by  their  army  (9,  32).  Haliartus,  hav 
ing  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia 
was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  a 
the  prartor  Lucretius,  and,  though  obstinately  defended 
was  taken  by  assaull,  sacked,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  inhabitants  being  told  and  their  territory  given  v 
the  Atheniane.  (Lre,  42,  53—  Poiyh.,  30,  18- 
Strab.,  41 1)  The  remains  of  Haliartus,  according  t 
Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  248),  are  situated  about  fifteen  mik 
from  Lebadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  Iron 
Thebes.  The  pla  cc  ia  now  called  yiikrokouza.  Si 
W.  Gell  says,  "The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  bcloi 
the  village  of  Mazi,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Lehs 
dea."    (Itinerary,  p.  124  ) 

Halias,  a  district  of  Argolis,  so  called  apparent!; 
from  the  fisheries  established  along  the  coast,  and  lym 
between  Hcrmione  and  Cape  Scyllceum.  Its  termor 
was  twice  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo 
ponneaian  war.  (Thucyd ,  2,  56.— Id.,  4,  46  )  Tb 
name  of  AHkx  is  still  attached  to  a  spot  situated  a  litti 
to  the  east  of  Castri.    (PouqneviHc,  vol.  4,  p.  255.) 

Halicarnassus,  the  principal  city  of  Cana,  situ*', 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus  I 
was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Trazenc.  in  Af 
golis,  according  to  Strabo  (656).    These  werejomti 
afterward  by  some  Argives,  headed  by  Melas  and  Ar< 
naniaa.  (  Vttruv.,  2,8. — Compare  Pausan., 2, 30.)  H< 
rodotus,  however,  only  recognises  the  former  colonist 
(7,  99).    This  city,  on  account  of  its  origin,  had  iwtu 
rally  been  included  in  the  Dorian  confederation.  »lnc 
consisted  originally  of  six  states.    But  Agasicles, 
cittxen  of  Halicamassus,  having,  contrary  to  prescribe 
ctiBtom,  carried  off  the  tripod  assigned  to  him  in  in 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopian  Apolte 
instead  of  dedicating  it  lo  the  god,  the  other  five  citiri 
m  consequence  of  this  offence,  determined  to  exdud 
Halicamassus  from  any  participation  in  these  feativj 
lica,  which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  exclusion  from  lb 
Dorian  confederacy,  which  thenceforth  was  named  Pen 
tapolis.    (Herod.,' 1,  144  )    Not  long  after  this  event 
Halicamassus  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  ir.de 
pendencc,  Lygdamis,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  hi* 
ing  usurped  the  authority.    He  was  succeeded  by  hi 
daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  has  midi 
auch  honourable  mention  in  his  history.    (Vtd.  Arte 
misia,  I.)  This  princess,  in  all  probability,  transmitiw 
the  sovereign  power  to  her  son,  named  Lygdamis,  hi" 
his  natural  grandfather;  and  it  was  during  his  mgi 
that  Herodotus,  unwilling  to  see  his  native  city  twdr 
the  denomination  of  a  despot,  abandoned  it  for  Same* 
where  he  completed  his  studies     Subsequent  to  M 
period  we  have  little  knowledge  of  what  occurred  n 
Halicamassus  ;  but  from  Thucydides  (2,  9)  wc  lt*n 
that  Caria  and  Doris  were  tributary  to  Athens.  am 
Halicamassus  itself  is  mentioned,  towards  the  c!o<« 
of  his  history,  as  being  in  the  hands  of  her  troop*  (R 
42).    Somewhat  lateT  we  find  it  subject  to  prince! 
of  Carian  extraction.    The  first  of  these  was 
catomnus,  who  had  three  sons,  Mausolus,  Htdricus. 
and  Pixodarus ;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  ant 
Ada.  who  married  the  two  elder  brothers.  Mau*olu- 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Caria,  and.  dying 
without  offspring,  reft  the  crown  to  his  sister  and  can- 
sort  Artemisia.    She  erected  to  his  memory  the  lien- 
or tomb  called  after  hts  name.  (1U 
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against  her.  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Oronlo- 

&  in  expelling  her  I 
s.  having  married  the 


.)  Artemisia,  dying  of  grief  for  the  lost  of 
atr  husband,  was  succeeded  by  Hidneus,  who,  having 
ss  issue,  left  the  crown  to  his  wife  Ada.  But  Pixo- 
sanu,  the  youngest  of  Hecslomnus'  sons,  formed  a 
■arty  ag  " 

Mrs.  a  Persian  satrap,  succeed** 
Orotilobalea. 

sssfater  of  Pixodarua,  remained,  on  the  death  of  the 
WKcr,  m  possession  of  Halicarnassua.    It  was  at  this 
Knsd  thai  Alexander  arrived  with  his  forces  in  Caria, 
ud  kid  »iegc  to  the  city.    It  waa  a  long  and  severe 
►a*,  aw  lag  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  and 
a*  bomber  and  description  of  the  troops  which  de- 
iewit-d  it,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  the  beat 
general  in  the  Persian  service.    Alexander,  however, 
<«eaioaily  took  the  place,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
iwtortii  Ada  to  the  sovereignty  of  Caria.  Halicar- 
■assos  waa  afterward  rebuilt,  and,  to  compensate  for 
iu  losses,  bad  six  towns  annexed  to  it.   (PUn.,  6,  80  ) 
The  citadel  of  this  place  waa  named  Sslmacis,  from 
tat  fasmuio  celebrated  in  Ovid  (Mel  ,  4,  11).  Ac 
catuusf  to  Sey  lax.  there  were  two  porta  at  Hahcarnas- 
sus.  protected  by  the  little  island  Arconnesus.  Hali- 
earaasaus  could  boast  of  having  produoed  Herodotus, 
Dtaovsiue,  and  Hereclitus  the  poet.    It  appears  to 
tm  serTered  in  the  Milhradatic  war.  and  to  have  been 
restored  to  a  great  degree  of  us  former  prosperity  by 
Ccero's  brother  Quiolua.    (Ep  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  1,  8.) 
—The  ruins  of  Halicarnaaaua  exist  at  Boudroun,  and 
j^U  n  ik»i;lort  has  given  a  plan  ol  the  hjrbour  and 
vac  Turkish  town,  with  the  adjacent  coaat.  (Beau- 
fmrit  Ka'amania.  p.  95,  teqq. —  Cramer's  Asia  Mi- 
ssr,  vol.  3,  p   176,  seqq  )    Dr.  Clarke,  quoting  from 
Wtlpole's  MS.  journal,  remarks,  that  Budrun  is  a  cor- 
zapuoo.,  through  Petrumi,  as  the  Turks  write  it,  from 
[erring  to  the  fort  or  castle  of  San  Pietro 
Sanctt  Petri),  which  corresponds  to  the  an- 
citadel.    \  Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  256,  seqq.) 
H»utv.E.  (XXixvai),  a  town  of  Sicily^  between 
Eatefla  and  LUybaeom.    The  modern  name  is  Saienu. 
Sitfk  Buz  ,  m.  v — Diod,  Ste.,  14,  55.) 
Haukihothids,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte,  who 
crammed  an  outrage  on  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mars, 
and  was.  to  consequence,  slain  by  that  deity.  Nep- 
**s*  summoned  Mars  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
am    Tae  cause  was  heard  beforo  the  twelve  gods, 
■'•ieg  as  jodires,  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  ;  which 
kill  derived  Us  name  ('Ape-oc  ffuyoc,  "  HtU  of  Man") 
tea  this  circumstance.    The  trial  ended  in  the  ac- 
•woalof  the  accused  deity.   (Apollod.,  3,  14  - — Schol. 
a.  Emnp,  Ortsi  ,  1665.)   Meier  considers  'Aptior 
•qoiraleot  here  to  fovtitoc.   {Khun  Mus  ,  2,  p.  266.) 
HtLBTDtssca.    ,Kid.  Salmydessua. 
H*lohsk»i     a  etnall  island  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sins  Toermaicus.  and  northeast  of  Scopelus.    It  is 
in  history  aa  having  been  a  subject  of  con- 
Pbihp  the  son  of  Amyntss,  and  the 
i ;  on  which  occasion  one  of  their  orators 
an  harangue,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
i  of  Demosthenes,  snd  haa  been  ascribed  by  some 
is  fast  celebrated  orator.   (Orat.  7,  Demotth.,  p.  75. 
-Serai,  435. — Vump  Mel.,  2,  7  )    It  is  now  called 
Cktitdrowu.    ( Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  451.) 

Halve,  a  celebrated  river  of  Aaia  Minor,  riaing  on 
As  canines  of  Pont  us  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  which, 
■  t  iijAinfcr  w e»tw.»rd!v  through  ( 'a|i[>adoLia  to  the 
tor&m  of  Phrygta.  turns  to  the  northwest,  snd  enters 
las  Ecxiae  some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  A  mis  us. 
Herasotos  (1,  72)  and  Slrabo  (546)  both  speak  of  its 
naag  m  the  region  we  have  mentioned,  and  pursuing 
fee  toot*  described.  Pliny  (5,  2),  however,  makes  it 
si  a  far  different  quarter,  vix.,  in  the  southern  part 
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branches,  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one.  Iliis,  hove, 
ever,  merely  incrcasea  the  difficulty  ;  for  why  should 
Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasea,  be  ignorant  of  the  course 
of  a  river  so  near  his  native  city  ?  and  wby  dots  he 
make  no  mention  of  the  southern  Halys,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  very  ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  flowed  !  Maunert  (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  455) 
thinks,  that  this  southern  srm  is  the  river  which  l*a- 
vemier  calls  the  Jektl  Ermak,  or  green  river,  which 
D'Anville,  on  the  contrary,  makea  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Iria.  The  modern  name  of  the  Halya 
ia  tbe  Kizil  Ermak,  or  red  river.  According  to  Stra- 
bo (546),  the  ancient  name  of  tbe  river  ia  owing  to  its 
passage  in  its  course  by  some  salt-works.  This,  how- 
ever, ia  a  mere  arbitrary  derivation,  and  so,  in  fact* 
Euslalhiue  evinces,  who  states  that  the  river  waa  called 
Halys  by  those  who  derived  its  name  from  talt ;  by 
others,  however,  Atys.  (Eu»UHk.,ad  Dion.  Peneg., 
v.  784.)  Tina  river  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Crasus,  with  which  was  connected 
a  famous  oracle.  ( Vtd.  Crasus.) 
Hamadryadks.  Vtd.  Nymphs. 
Hamilcar  (for  the  orthography  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  conault  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article),  I.  a 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Hanno,  conquered  by  Uelon,  in  Sicily,  the 
same  day  that  Xerxea  waa  defeated  at  Salamis.  He- 
rodotus (7,  165)  slates,  that  he  waa  never  seen  either 
living  or  dead,  after  the  battle  in  which  hia  army  was 
defested.  According  to  Polyamus,  however  (1  27, 
2),  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  s  stratagem  while  sacrifi- 
cing.— II.  Sumamed  Rhodanus,  a  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral of  considerable  talent.  Perceiving  his  fellow- 
citixens  to  be  greatly  disquieted  at  tbe  projects  of  Al- 
exander of  Macedon,  he  betook  himsolf  to  thst  prince* 
in  order,  if  possiblo,  to  penetrate  his  designs,  and  give 
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vs.  Lareber  {Hist  dy Herod.,  vol.  8,  p. 
1&~T*hU  Geogr  )  snd  others  seek  to  reconcile 
4ess  opposite  statements,  by  giving  the  Halys 


bis  countrymen  timely  notice  of  them.  After  the  death 
of  that  monarch  be  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he 
was  pat  to  desth,  on  false  pretensions  of  treason,  as 
the  recompense  of  bis  devotion  to  his  country.  (Jut- 
tin,  21,  5.) — III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  came  to  the  suc- 
cour of  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  this  usurper.  Be- 
ing gained  over,  however,  by  the  gold  of  Agathocles, 
be  prevailed  on  the  Syracusans  to  make  peace,  and 
favoured  by  his  inaction  tbe  schemes  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Carthaginian  senate  condemned  him  to  lose  his 
head,  but  he  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  311,  before  the 
sentence  could  be  made  public.  (Justin,  22,  2.)— 
IV.  Tbe  son  of  Giscon,  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent 
into  Sicily  about  81 1  B.C.,  to  oppose  tbe  progress  of 
Agsthocles.  On  his  arrival  he  gained  a  victory,  which 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  several  large  cities  ia 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  during 
tbe  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa,  he  was  is  ken 
prisoner  snd  put  to  death,  B.C.  800. — Y.  Surnamrd 
Barcas,  the  leader  cf  the  popular  party  at  Carthage, 
waa  appointed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Pome 
war  (B.C.  247)  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginiaa 
forces.  We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  his  esrly 
life  or  the  lime  of  his  birth  ;  but  we  learn  from  Nepoe 
(Vit.  Ham,!.,  c.  1)  that  he  was  very  young  when  he 
obtained  the  command.  He  ravaged  with  his  fleet 
the  coast  of  the  Brutii  and  the  Epixephyrian  Ixwriane, 
and  afterward  seixed  upon  a  strong  fortress  in  Sicily, 
which  was  situated  between  Eryx  and  Panormua.  Id 
thia  place  he  continued  for  some  years,  with  very  little 
support  from  the  Carthaginian  government ;  and,  al- 
though tbe  Romans  were  masters  of  almoat  the  whole 
of  the  island,  they  were  unable  to  dislodge  him.  He 
frequently  ravaged  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy  as  far 
as  Cum«\  snd  defeated  the  Roman  troops  in  Sicily. 
On  one  occasion  he  took  Eryx.  which  he  held  till  tbe 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Romans  at  length  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  col  off  all  communication  between  Ham- 
ilcar and  Carthage  ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  sent  to  hat 
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i  defeated  by  the  Roman  conaul  Lutatiaa 
Catulus,  B.C.  Ml,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  waa  granted  by  the  Romans  ; 
and  Hamilcar  led  his  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybeom, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Africa.  But  a  new 
danger  awaited  Carthage.  The  Carthaginian  treasury 
waa  eihaustcd  ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  troops  that 
tb»y  should  relinquish  a  part  of  the  pay  which  was  due 
to  them.  The  soldiers  rejected  the  proposal,  appointed 
two  of  their  Dumber,  Spendius  and  Matho,  command- 
ers, and  proceeded  to  enforce  their  demands.  Being 
joined  by  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  they 
defeated  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
them,  and  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  rum.  In 
these  desperate  circumstances  Hamilcar  waa  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing 
them  after  the  war  had  lasted. three  years  and  four 
mouths.  After  the  end  of  this  war  Hamilcar  waa  sent 
into  Spain,  B.C.  238.  He  remained  in  Spain  nearly 
nine  wars,  during  which  time  he  extended  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage  over  the  southern  and  eaatern 
parts  of  that  country.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
Natives,  B.C.  229.  The  abilities  of  Hamilcar  were  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  he  directed  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  diminish  the  power  of  Home.  Polybius 
•tales  his  belief  (lib.  3),  that  his  adminietration  would 
soon  have  produced  another  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
be  had  not  been  prevented  by  the  disorders  in  which 
his  country  waa  involved  through  the  war  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. Hamilcar  was  succeeded  in  his  command 
in  Spain  by  his  son-in-law  Haadrubsl,  who  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Hasdxubal  the  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  carried  on  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar,  and 
reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  south  of  the 
Iberua,  which  river  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  B.C.  226.  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Carthaginian  dominions.  Hasdrubal  was 
murdered  in  his  tent  by  a  Gaul,  B.C.  221,  after  holding 
the  command  eight  years.  (Polyb.,  1 , 2. — Cons.  Nep., 
tit.  Hamtlc  ,  c  3  —Encjfd  Uttful  Knowl.,  vol.  12, 
p.  25.)— VI.  A  <  .irthaginian  general,  son  of  Bomil- 
car,  conquered  by  the  Serpios  (B.C.  215)  when  be- 
sieging Iliiingis,  in  Hiipanm  Uxlica,  along  with  Has- 
drubaland  Mago.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
the  Hamilcar  ■ho,  fifteen 


with  the  Hamilcar  .who,  fifteen  years  after,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Gaul*,  took  and  sacked  Placen- 
lia,  and  was  defeated  and  slam  before  Cremona.  Oth- 
ers affirm,  that  he  was  Uken  prisoner  three  years  later 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  Mincius,  and  served  to 
adorn  the  victory  of  the  conqueror.  (Lie..  23,  49. — 
Id,  31,  10.—  Id.,  32,  23—  Plin,  3,  1.)— The  name 
H&mUcur  waa  equivalent  in  Punic  to  "  (quern)  dona- 
9tt  MilcAr."  The  true  orthography  is  with  the  initial 
aspirate.  Consult  Heitu.,  ad  S  U  hal.,  1.  39. — Dra- 
kenb.,  ad  Lin.,  21,  l.-C«rwui,  Phan.  Mo*.,  p.  407. 
—The  interpretation  given  by  Hsmaker  (dtatr.  47)  to 
the  name  Hamilcar  is  rejected  by  Gesenius  (/  c). 

KfwfJtt »t.  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  "gratia  fiaa/u"), 
sot.  of  Hamilcar  Barcaa  (wid.  Hamilcar  V.).  waa  born 
B.C.  247.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  accompanied  his 
fatlu-r  to  Spain,  who,  previous  to  hia  departure,  took 
his  son  to  the  altar,  and,  placing  his  hand  on  the  vic- 
tims, made  him  swear  that  he  would  never  be  a  friend 
U>  the  Romans.  It  does  not  appear  how  long  Hannibal 
in  Spain,  but  he  was  at  a  very  early  age  as- 
ated  with  Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  that  coun- 
try. On  the  death  of  Hasdrubal.  B.C.  221.  he  ob- 
tained the  undivided  command  of  the  army,  and  quickly 
conquered  the  Olcadee.  Vaccmans,  Carpesians,  and  the 
other  Spanish  tribes  that  had  not  been  subdued  by 
Hasdrubal.  The  inhabitants  of  Saguntum,  alarmed  at 
hia  success,  sent  mesaengers  to  Rome  to  iuform  the 
Romans  of  their  danger.  A  Roman  embassy  waa  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Hannibal,  who  waa  paasing  the  win- 
ter at  New  Carthage,  to  announce  to  him  that  the  in- 
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dependence  of  Saguntam  was  guarantied  by  i  (real 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  (conclude 
B.C.  226),  and  that  they  ahoutd  consider  any  injoi 
done  to  the  Saguntinea  aa  a  declaration  of  war  again 
themselves.  Hannibal,  however,  paid  no  regard  i 
thia  remonstrance.  More  than  twenty  years  hi 
elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  first  Funic  wa 
during  which  period  the  Carthaginians  bad  recover* 
their  strength,  and  had  obtained  possession  of  tl 
greater  part  of  Spain;  and  the  favourable  opportonii 
had  arrived  for  renewing  the  war  with  the  Korow 
In  B.C.  219,  Hannibal  took  Saguntum,  after  a  aieg»  • 
eight  months,  and  employed  the  winter  in  makm 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He  first  j>rot 
ded  for  the  security  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  leaving  i 
army  of  about  16,000  men  in  each  country;  ike  am 
in  Africa  consisted  principally  of  Spsnish  troop*,  at 
that  in  Spain  of  Africans,  under  the  command  of  h 
brother  Hasdrubal.  He  had  already  received  promu 
of  support  from  the  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  north  < 
Italy,  and  who  were  anxious  to  deliver  themwln 
from  the  Roman  dominion.  Having  thus  made  evei 
neceasary  preparation,  he  set  out  from  New  Carthaj 
late  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218,  with  an  army  of  80.01 
foot  and  12.000  borsc.  In  hia  march  from  the  I  ben 
to  the  Pyrenees  he  waa  opposed  by  a  great  immoi 
of  the  native  tribes,  but  they  were  quickly  defeat* 
though  with  loos.  Before  crossing  the  Pyrenees,  t 
left  Hanno  to  secure  his  recent  conquests  with  a  detaci 
meat  from  his  own  army  of  1 1 ,000  men  He  sent  bat 
the  same  number  of  Spanish  troops  to  their  own  ciue 
snd  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  50.000  foot  an 
9000  horse,  he  advanced  to  the  Rhone.  Meantinx 
two  Roman  armies  hsd  been  levied  ;  one,  command* 
by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  was  intended  t 
oppose  Hannibal  in  Spain ;  and  a  second,  under  th 
consul  T.  Sempronius,  was  designed  for  the  invano 
of  Africa.  The  departure  of  Scipio  was  delayed  b* 
revolt  of  the  Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls,  againat  who* 
the  army  waa  sent  which  had  been  intended  for  the  ir 
vasion  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  one  of  th 
praetors.  Scipio  was  therefore  obliged  to  remain  i 
Rome  till  a  now  army  could  be  raised.  When  th 
forces  were  ready,  he  sailed  with  them  to  the  Room 
and  anchored  in  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  river;  bem 
persuaded  that  Hannibal  must  still  beat  s  coostderabl 
distance  from  him.  as  the  country  through  which  h 
had  to  march  waa  difficult,  and  inhabited  by  many 
like  tribes.  Hannibal,  however,  quickly  surmount* 
all  these  obstacles,  crossed  the  Rhone,  though  & 
without  some  opposition  from  the  Gauls,  and  continue 
his  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Scipio  di 
not  arrive  at  the  place  where  tbs>  Certhaginiana  ha 
crossed  the  river  till  three  days  afterward;  and,d« 
spairing  of  overtaking  them,  he  sailed  hack  to  lul 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  Hannibal  when  be  *bool 
descend  from  the  Alps.  Scipio  lent  his  brother  Caw 
into  Spain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  ot 
pose  Hasdrubal.  Hannibal  continued  his  march  op  th 
Rhone  tiil  he  came  to  the  Isara.  Marching  slongthi 
river,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  descended  into  the  vali* 
of  the  Dora  Baltea,  and  followed  the  couroe  of  th 
river  till  lie  arrived  in  the  territories  of  the  losohna 
Gauls.  (The  particular  route  will  be  given  ««  ■ 
close  of  this  article  )— Hannibal  completed  hia  marc 
from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  in  five  months,  dunn 
which  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  eapecially  m  h 
passage  over  the  Alps.  According  to  a  statement « 
graved  by  his  order  on  a  column  at  Lacinium,  in  th 
country  of  the  Brutii,  which  Polybius  saw,  his  arm 
waa  reduced  to  12,000  Africans,  8000  Spaniard*,  an 
6000  cavalry  when  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  th 
Insubrian  Gauls.  After  remaining  seme  time  w  th 
territories  of  the  Insubnans  to  recruit  his  army,  t 
marched  southward,  and  encountered  P.  CoTOSsw 
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baftic  which  ensued  the  Romans  were  defeated,  and 

Scipio,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  retreating  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed  the  river  before  Han- 
tubal  could  overtake  turn,  and  encamped  near  Placen- 
tia.  He  afterward  retreated  more  to  the  south,  and 
intrenched  himself  strongly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trebta,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  army 
wider  the  other  consul  T.  Sempronius.  Sempronius 
hid  already  crossed  over  into  Sicily  with  the  intention 
of  sailing  to  Africa,  when  he  was  recalled  to  join  his 
colleague.  After  the  union  of  the  two  armies,  Sem- 
proniua determined,  against  the  advice  of  Scipio,  to 
rtak  another  battle.  The  skill  and  fortune  of  Hannibal 
again  prevailed ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  defeated, 
troopa  which  aurvived  took  refuge  in  the  for- 
cities.  In  consequence  of  these  victories,  the 
whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  the  Gauls,  who,  on  his  first  arrival,  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  him  by  the  presence  of  Scipio'a 
army  in  their  country,  now  eagerly  assisted  him  with 
men  and  supplies.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  S17, 
the  Romans  made  great  preparations  to  oppose  their 
formidable  enemy.  Two  sew  armies  were  levied; 
one  was  posted  at  Arretium,  under  the  command  of 
the  consul  Flaminius,  and  the  other  at  Ariminom, 
under  the  consul  Servilius.  Hannibal  determined  to 
attack  Flaminiua  firat.  In  his  march  southward  through 
the  awamps  of  the  basin  of  the  Amus.  his  army  auf. 
iered  greatly,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  a  short  time  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fsssulc,  he  marched  past  Arretium,  rava- 
ging the  country  as  he  went,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
out  Flaminius  to  a  battle.  Flaminius,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  rash,  headstrong  man,  hastily  followed 
Hannibal ;  and,  being  attacked  in  the  basin  of  the  Lake 
Trasimenus,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Cartha- 
me,  who  were  posted  on  the  mountains  which 
'  the  valley.  Three  or  four  days  after  Hanni- 
bal cut  off  a  detachment  of  Roman  cavalry,  amounting 
to  4000  men,  which  had  been  sent  by  Servilius  to  as- 
sist his  colleague.  Hannibal  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  overthrowing  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  to  have  expected  that  the  other  states  of  Italy 
would  take  op  arms  against  Rome,  in  order  to  recover 
their  independence.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of 
the  Italiane,  he  dismissed  without  ransom  all  the 
prisoners  whom  he  took  in  battle ;  and,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  joining  bis  army,  he  marched  slowly 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  through  Um- 
brta  and  Picenum,  into  Apulia ;  but  he  did  not  meet 
with  that  co-operation  which  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
pected. After  the  defeat  of  Flaminiua,  Q.  Fabiua 
Maxtmus  was  appointed  dictator,  and  a  defensive  sys- 
tem of  warfare  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  the 
cod  of  the  year.  In  the  following  year.  B.C.  216,  the 
Romans  resolved  upon  another  battle.  An  army  of 
80.0OO  foot  and  6000  horse  was  raised,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  consuls  L  vEmilius  Paulua  and 
C.  TercnUua  Varro.  The  Carthaginian  army  now 
amounted  to  40.000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  ar- 
mies were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannes 
in  Apulia.  In  the  battle  which  waa  fought  near  this 
place,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  dreadful  car- 
nage, and  with  a  loss  which,  aa  staled  by  Polybius.  is 
quite  incredible  ;  the  whole  of  the  infantry  engaged  in 
battle,  amounting  to  70,000,  was  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  3000  men,  who  escaped  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  also  all  the  cavalrv,  with  the  ex- 

to  the  allies,  and  70  that  ea- 
A~  detachment  of  10,000  foot, 
which  hail  been  sent  to  surprise  the  Carthaginian 
waa  oLIiged  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  The 
I*  iCmilius,  and  the  two  consuls  of  the  for- 
r»  Servilius  and  Attilius,  were  also  amung  the 
Hannibal  lost  only  4000  Gaula,  1500  Africana 

This  victory  placed 
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die  whole  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  power  of  h» 
but  it  waa  not  followed  by  such  important  results  aa 
might  have  been  expected.  Capua  and  most  of  the 
cities  of  Campania  espoused  his  cause,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  Italian  atates  continued  firm  to  Rome.  The 


now  strictly  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  and  Hannibal  was  unable  to  make  any  »|<M| 
exertions  for  the  farther  conquest  of  Italy  tin  be  !•» 
ceived  a  reinforcement  of  troops.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  support  from  Philip  of  Macedon  and  from 
the  Syracusans,  with  both  of  whom  he  formed  in  alli- 
ance ;  but  the  Romans  found  means  to  keep  Philip 
employed  in  Greece,  and  Syracuse  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Marcullus,  B.C.  214-12.  In  addition  to 
thte,  Capua  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  211. 
Hannibal  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
Carthaginians  for  help,  and  Hasdrubal  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  march  from  Spain  to  hia  assistance.  Cnaeue 
Scipio,  aa  already  observed,  waa  left  in  Spain  to  op- 
pose Hannibal.  He  was  afterward  joined  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
success  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  Roman 
army  was  entirely  defeated  by  Hasdrubal,  BC.  2IS. 
Both  the  Scipioa  fell  in  the  battle.  Hasdrubal  waa 
now  preparing  to  join  his  brother,  but  waa  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  Spain, 
B.C.  210,  who  quickly  recovered  what  the  Romans 
had  lost  In  B.C.  210  he  took  New  Carthage  j  and 
it  waa  not  till  B.C.  207,  when  the  Carthaginians  had 
lost  almost  all  their  dominiona  in  Spain,  that  Hasdrubal 
set  out  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  Ha  crossed  the 
Alps  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  from  the 
Gauls,  and  arrived  at  Placentia  before  the  Romans 
were  aware  that  he  had  entered  Italy.  After  besieg- 
ing this  town  without  success,  he  continued  hia  march 
southward  ;  but,  before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Hannibal,  he  was  attacked  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius 
Nero  and  M.  Liviua,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaurus  in 
Umbria ;  hia  army  waa  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
fell  in  the  battle.  This  miafortnne  obliged  Hannibal 
to  act  on  the  defensive  ;  and  from  this  time  till  his  de- 
parture from  Italy,  B.C.  209,  be  waa  confined  to  Bru- 
tium ;  but,  by  his  superior  military  skill,  he  maintained 
hia  army  in  a  hostile  country  without  any  assistance 
from  his  government  at  name.  After  effecting  the 
conqueat  of  Spain,  Scipio  passed  over  into  Africa  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy 'a  country,  B.C.  204. 
With  the  assistance  of  Masinisss,  a  Nomidian  prince, 
he  gained  two  virtoriea  over  the  Carthaginians,  who 
hastily  recalled  their  great  commander  from  Italy  to 
defend  his  native  atate.  Hsmubal  lauded  at  Septis, 
and  advanced  near  Zama,  five  days'  jonmey  from  Car- 
thage towards  the  west.  Here  he  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Scipio,  B  C  902  ;  20,000  Carthaginiana  fell 
in  the  battle,  and  an  equal  number  were  taken  pris- 
oners. The  Carthaginiana  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C. 
201.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Hannibal  vig- 
orously spplied  himself  to  correct  the  sbuses 
existed  in  the  Carthaginian  government.  He  i 
the  power  of  the  perpetual  judges  (as  Livy,  23,  46, 
calls  them),  and  provided  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  embezzled  He 
was  supported  by  the  people  in  these  reforms ;  but  he 
incurred  the  enmity  of  many  powerful  men,  who  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  Anttochos,  king  of 
Syria,  in  a  war  against  them.  A  Roman  embassy 
waa  consequently  sent  to  Csrthage,  to  demand  the  pun- 
ishment of  Hannibal  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  pesce; 
but  Hannibal,  aware  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  enemies  supported  by  the  Roman  power,  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  ssiled  to  Tyre.  From  Tyre 
he  went  to  Ephcsos  to  join  Antiocbns,  B  C.  IH6,  and 
contributed  to  fix  him  in  hia  determination  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans.    If  Hannibal's  sdvice  as  to 
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the  conduct  of  tiie  war  had  been  followed,  the  result 
of  tbe  contest  might  have  been  different ;  but  he  was 
onlv  employed  m  a  subordinate  command,  and  had  no 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  bis  great  mililsry  tal- 
ent* At  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  tbe  court.of  Prusiaa,  king  of 
Bithvma.  where  he  remained  about  five  yeara,  and  on 
one  occasion  obtained  a  victory  over  Eumenea,  king  of 
Pcrgamus.  But  the  Romans  sppear  to  have  been  un- 
easy a*  long  as  their  once  formidable  enemy  was  alive. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  demand  him  of  Prusiaa,  who, 
being  afraid  of  offending  the  Roman*,  agreed  to  give 
him  up.  To  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  bia  ungen- 
erous enemies,  Hannibal  destroyed  burnt  If  by  poison 
at  Nkomedia  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  183,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  ins  age.  The  personal  character  of  Hannibal 
is  only  known  to  us  from  the  events  of  his  public  life, 
and  even  these  have  not  been  commemorated  by  any 
historian  of  his  own  country  ;  but  we  cannot  read  tbe 
history  of  these  campaigns,  of  which  we  have  here 
presented  a  mere  outline,  even  in  the  narrative  of  his 
enemies,  without  admiring  his  great  abilities  and  cour- 
age. Polybius  remarka  {Ito.  xi),  "  How  wonderful 
is  it,  that  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years,  during  which 
he  maintained  the  war  in  Italy,  he  ahould  never  once 
dtsinias  his  army  from  the  field,  and  yet  be  a  Me,  like  a 
good  governor,  to  keep  in  subjection  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, and  to  confine  them  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty,  so  that  they  never  mutinied  against  him  nor 
quarrelled  among  themscvles.  Though  his  army  was 
composed  of  people  of  various  countries,  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  Italians,  and  Greeks 
— men  who  had  different  laws,  different  customs,  and 
different  language,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among 
them  that  was  common — yot,  so  dexterous  was  his 
management,  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  diversity, 
he  forced  all  of  them  to  acknowledge  one  authority, 
and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command.  And  this,  too, 
he  effected  in  the  midst  of  very  various  fortune.  How 
high  as  well  as  just  an  opinion  must  these  things  con- 
vey to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.  It  may  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  if  he  had  first  tried  his  strength 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  come  last  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  in  any 
part  of  his  design."  (Pok*.,  3.  —  lb  ,  7.  8,  9.— lb., 
14,  16.— Livy.  21-39— Nepos,  Vtt.  Hannib  —En- 
cyd.  Ut.  Knotol  ,  vol.  12,  p.  40,  teq.) 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  has  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 
Before  concluding  the  biography  of  the  Carthaginian 

Cneral,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  student's  at- 
ition  more  particularly  to  this  point.  "  This  won- 
derful undertaking,"  observes  a  recent  writer,  "  would 
naturally  have  attracted  great  notice,  if  considered 
only  with  reference  to  its  general  consequences,  and 
to  its  particular  effects  on  the  great  contest  earned  on 
between  Rome  and  Carthage ;  for  this  march,  which 
earned  tbe  war  from  a  distant  province  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  former,  totally  changed  the  character  of 
tbe  struggle,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fight  for 
existence  instead  of  territory.  These  events,  however, 
are  not  the  only  cauaes  which  have  thrown  so  much 
interest  on  the  passage  of  tbe  Alps  by  Hannibal ;  for 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  existed,  even 
from  very  remote  times,  as  to  the  road  by  which  the 
passage  was  effected  ,  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
writers  who  have  declared  themselves  on  different  sides 
of  the  question  ;  the  variation  between  the  two  great 
historians  of  the  transactions  of  those  limes,  Polybius 
and  Livy  ;  all  these  things  united  have  involved  the 
subject  in  difficulties  which  have  increased  ita  impor- 
tance, and  which  have  long  exercised  many  able  wri- 
ters in  vain  attempts  to  elucidate  them.  Tbe  relation 
of  Polybius  who  lived  very  soon  after  the  transactions 
which  he  describes,  and  who  had  himself  examined  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  writing  his  history, 
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naturally  appear  the 
early  date,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  evidence  which 
it  bears  of  the  truth.  Unfortunately,  Polybius  »h 
writing  to  Greeks,  and  was  therefore,  as  be  himself 
tells  them,  not  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  narrative 
names  of  placea  and  of  countries  in  which  they  were 
little  interested,  and  which,  if  inserted,  would  rather 
have  injured  than  assisted  the  unity  of  his  story.  In 
consequence  of  this,  although  he  has  been  remarkably 
careful  in  giving  us  tbe  distances  performed  by  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  well  as  the  time  in  which  they 
were  completed,  he  hss  been  generally  sparing  of  hi* 
proper  names,  and  he  haa  not  positively  stated  in  terms 
the  name  of  that  passage  of  tbe  Alps  through  which 
Hannibal  marched.  Now.  though  the  distances  (which 
are  positive),  and  the  general  description  of  the  coon- 
try,  and  the  names  of  the  nations  (when  these  Utter 
are  mentioned)  which  the  army  passed  through,  a  fiord 
sufficient  data  to  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that  Hannibal 
passed  by  the  Aipu  Grata,  or  Little  St.  Bernard ;  yet, 
as  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  Livy,  who,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, has  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  his 
own  narrative  from  Poiybiua,  has  asserted  tost  be  went 
over  the  Alpu  Cotlia,  or  Mont  Genevre  ,  snd  aa  Livy 
ia  much  more  read  than  Polybius,  his  account  has  ob- 
tained much  more  credit  than  it  deserves,  and  has  been 
considered  as  almost  decisive  of  the  question.  It  has 
been  particularly  adopted  by  almost  all  the  French 
writers  upon  the  subject,  and  though  they  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  road  which  the  army  took  to  ar- 
rive at  that  passage,  and,  farther,  though  tbe  account 
itself  is  absolutely  inconsistent  in  many  parts,  yet  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  name  has  almost  set  criticism 
at  defiance,  and  his  commentators  have  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  his  contradictions  as  well  aa  they  were 
able.  It  waa  evident,  however,  to  those  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  looking  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface, 
that  Livy's  account,  which,  even  when  taken  by  itself, 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Polybius,  with  which  it  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree,  very  different  in  ita  concluaton  ;  and 
this  variation  between  them  was  so  decided,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  both  could  be  right.  Gib- 
bon was  so  much  struck  with  thia  variation,  as  well 
aa  with  the  respective  characters  of  the  two  authors  as 
historians,  that  he  would  have  given  up  Livy  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  unable,  from  his  ignorance  of  tbe  pas- 
sage alluded  to  by  Polybius,  to  decide  the  question  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  The  opinion  of  Gibbon  sppear* 
also  to  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  that  of 
D'Anvillc,  an  authority  to  be  respected  above  all  oth- 
ers for  wonderful  accuracy  and  depth  of  research  in 
matters  relating  to  ancient  topography.  D'Anvtlle, 
however,  ia  guided  in  hia  opinion  by  the  idea  that  the 
guides  of  Hannibal  were  Taunni,  a  mistake  which  is 
the  more  extraordinary  aa  Livy  himself  (31,  29)  states 
them  to  be  Boii.  Mr.  Holdsworth,  who  had  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture (Spence'a  Anecdotes  of  Men  and  Books),  appesrs 
to  have  detected  Livy's  inconsistencies  as  well  as  Gib> 
bon,  and  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  army  crossed 
the  Alps  to  the  north  of  the  Mont  Genevre  ;  but  aa  be 
was,  as  well  an  Gibbon,  unacquainted  with  the  passage 
of  the  Little  St  lkmard,  he  was  unable  to  fix  upon 
the  exact  snot  It  is  to  General  Melville  that  the  lit- 
erary world  has  been  indebted,  m  later  times,  for  the 
suggestion  of  tins  Utter  pass  ;  and  it  is  by  this  sug- 
gestion that  a  .(iicstion  so  lon-»  doubtful  has  received 
a  most  satisfactory  explanation.  This  gentleman,  on 
hia  return  from  the  W  est  Indies,  where  he  had  held  s 
high  military  command,  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  military  antiquities  of  the  Re- 
mans, and  tor  this  purpose  spent  some  yeara  in  travel- 
ling over  France,  Italy,  and  Germanv.  and  examined 
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tankti  if,  Roman  history      From  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Polybius,  he  *u  early  struck  wilh  the  great 
fciuoniy  that  hi*  narrative  carried  with  it,  and  he  de- 
teneiaed,  if  possible,  to  set  at  rest  the  much  agitated 
leeatioa  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal.  At 
at  perceived  that  do  perusal  of  the  historian,  however 
cfate  and  attentive,  no  critical  sagacity  and  diacern- 
b»*c  coold  alone  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
ur.iets  he  verified  the  observations  of  his  author  on  the 
bhu  ground,  and  compared  his  descriptions  with  the 
saw  scenes  as  those  which  that  author  had  himself 
•ward  and  examined,  the  general  surveyed  attentively 
4.1  tie  know  n  passages  of  the  Alps,  and  more  particu- 
lars those  which  were  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  result  of  ell  these  observations  was  a  firm  coovie* 
I'M  liut  the  passage  of  the  Little  St  Bernard  was 
last  by  whsch  Hannibal  had  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
being  most  probable  in  itself,  and  also  as  agree- 
rood  all  comparison  more  closely  than  any  other 
toe  description  given  bv  Polybius.    The  general 
:ookrd  upon  as  the  first  who  has  solved  the 
5**wsi  m  history.    It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  he 
»«  absolutely  toe  first  who  made  the  Carthaginian 
amy  penetrate  by  that  pass  into  Italy,  since  the  oldest 
satbsnty  on  this  point,  that  of  Ccelius  Antipater,  rep- 
ascot]  n  as  riavmg  taken  that  route ;  hut  it  is  affirmed 
last  tie  was  the  first  to  revive  an  opinion  concerning 
ten  passage,  which,  although  existing  in  full  force  in 
fee  usdiuions  of  the  country  itself,  appears  to  have 
bean  lung  laid  aside  aa  forgotten,  and  to  have  rested 
^«»i  i>t..n  on  on  arguments  the  most  solid  and  plausi- 
bk  General  Melville  never  published  any  account  of 
sb  or^naiioos.  and  they  would  most  probably  have 
Air  o^t  to  the  world,  had  be  not  found  in  M.  De  Luc, 
af  Gsorva.  nephew  of  the  laic  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  irut  name,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  on- 
strute  the  task  which  he  hunself  declined,  and  even 
lly  to  improve  upon  bis  labours.   The  very  able 
work  which  that  gentleman  published  at 
in  1818.  entitled  Histoire  du  Pasta /ic  des 
Jiba  par  AnmbaU  contains  a  very  full  and  clear  re- 
fxrt  ol  the  observations  of  General  Melville,  supported 
W  svgnmenu  and  by  evidence  entirely  original,  and 
•toes  avast  be  admitted  by  every  candid  and' judicious 
i  ;otm  to  be  clear  and  conclusive.    A  second  edition 
c. :tu<  *otk  was  publislied  in  1825,  considerably  atig- 
BMiOcd "   (Dissertation  on  the  Passage  of  Hanntixil 
crrr  tkt  Alps,  i/y  Wukham  and  Cramer,  pre/.,  p.  xi., 
ury     In  the  work  here  quoted,  the  route  which  Han- 
Basal  is  conceived  to  have  taken  is  staled  as  follows : 
nng  the  Pyrenees  at  Bellegarde.  he  went  to 
through  Perptgnan.  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and 
Moctadiier.  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  track  of 
tbr  treat  Roman  road.    From  Nismes  he  marched  to 
d*  sUone.  which  he  crossed  at  Roquemaure,  and  then 
■aa*.  op  the  river  to  Vienne,  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 
from  thence,  marching  across  the  flat  country  of  Dsu- 
tftarr  m  order  to  avoid  the  angle  which  the  river  makes 
c  Lyons,  he  rejoined  it  at  St.  Genis  d'Aousle.  He 
tats  cr>«»«1  the  Mont  du  Chat  to  Chambery,  joined 
he  I  sere  at  Montureillan.  ascended  it  aa  far  as  See*, 
naastd  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  upon 
Aosu  irxl  Ivrea  by  the  banks  of  the  Doha  Bailee. 
A*>r  halting  for  some  time  at  Ivrea,  he  marched  upon 
Tana,  whsch  be  took,  and  then  prepared  himself  for 
tfeaner  operations  against  the  Romans  (pre/.,  p.  xxii., 
sb/.).  The  Aipis  Grata,  or  Little  St.  Bernard,  forms, 
<  asm  Id  be  remembered,  the  communication  between 
**  vahev  of  the  ieere  and  that  of  Aosta.    It  is  ai ma- 
les a  bule  to  the  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  the 
fc'-nt  northerly  of  the  passages  of  that  division  of  the 
»ruch  runs  from  north  to  south.    In  corrobora- 
tes af  the  theonr  which  assigns  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
is  fee  roots  of  Hannibal,  mav  be  cited  a  very  able  ar- 
c.  W  «  the  subject,  which  appeared  the 
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j  Review  for  November,  1835.  This  theory, 
has  been  attacked  in  a  recent  publication  (Hannibal' $ 
Passage  of  the  Alps,  by  a  Member  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge),  the  author  of  which  contends  for  the 
passage  over  Monte  Vise,  where  the  Maritime  Alps 
terminate.  Hia  arguments  are  far  from  conclusive. 
The  passage  by  Mont  Cenis  has  also  found  many  ad- 
vocates, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mannert. 
Tina  learned  scholar,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
Geography  of  Ancient  Italy,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Alps  and  the  various  passes  by  which  they 
were  formerly  traversed,  cxprest>ejs  his  belief  that  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  great  chain  by  the  route  of  Mont 
Cenis.  In  forming  his  opinion,  he  appears  to  have 
been  solely  guided,  and  no  doubt  moat  judiciously,  by 
the  narrative  of  Polybius ;  and  he  professes  to  have 
found  the  distances,  as  given  in  the  beat  modern  maps, 
accurately  agreeing  with  the  statement  of  the  Greek 
historian.  This  fact  is  open  to  dispute  ;  for,  although 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenia  deviates  at  first  very  l.ttlt 
from  that  on  which  the  theory  respecting  the  Little 
St.  Bernard  is  founded,  yet  the  immediate  descent 
upon  Turin  shortens  the  totsl  distance  very  consider- 
ably, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  150  miles 
from  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps  to  the  descent  at  So* 
sa,  without  very  much  overrating  the  actual  distances. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  conceded  Jo  (he  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  the  plains  of  Italy  can  be  aeen  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Cenia,  and  from  thence  only.  It  ta 
moat  certain  that  be  haa  been  miainformed  on  thia  point, 
though  it  has  also  been  maintained  by  others.  Even 
De  Saiissnre,  who  ascended  the  Roche  Michel  far 
a  hove  the  Hospice  of  the  Grande  Croix,  could  nor 
perceive  the  plsins  from  that  elevated  summit.  The 
Roche  Melon  is  the  only  point  in  this  vicinity  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  s  view  of  Piedmont ;  but 
it  is  not  accessible  from  the  Grande  Croix,  or  any 
point  in  the  road  of  Mont  Cenis.  (Wickham  and 
Cramer,  p.  173,  »eqq.,  3d  ed.) — It  remains  to  ssy  a 
few  words  on  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on  this  subject, 
aa  stated  in  hia  "  Notes  sur  Vouvrage  intituU  Consid- 
erations swr  VArt  da  la  Guerre?  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Mrlangrt  Hiatorvjuts.  In  these  notes  he 
gives  a  very  concise  account  of  the  road  which  he 
conceives  Hannibal  to  have  taken,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  he  crossed  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Orange, 
and  in  four  dsys  reached  either  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Isere,  or  that  of  the  Drac  and  Iaere,  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  the  two  brothers,  and  then,  after  six 
days'  march,  arrived,  on  the  former  supposition,  at 
Montureillan,  and  from  thence,  in  nine  days,  at  Suss, 
by  the  passage  of  Mont  Cenia;  or,  in  the  latter  case, 
if  be  arrived  at  Grenoble  at  the  end  of  the  four  days, 
he  would  reach  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  aix  days, 
and  Susa  in  nine  days  more  ;  from  Susa  he  marched 
upon  Turin,  and,  after  the  captore  of  the  city,  be  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  The  reasoning  by  which  Napoleon 
supporta  his  hypothesis,  is  principally  founded  on  what 
the  French  call  "  la  raison  de  la  guerre,"  that  is,  Han. 
nibal  did  this  because,  as  a  military  man,  he  ought  U 
have  done  it ;  and,  if  we  were  discussing  prospective 
operations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  so 
great  a  general  aa  Napoleon  would  he  almost  conclu- 
sive ;  but,  in  reasoning  upon  the  past,  the  elements  of 
the  discussion  are  as  open  to  civil  as  to  military  wri- 
ters, and  the  former  are  quite  as  capable  of  conducting 
an  Argument  logically  aa  the  latter.  Napoleon  has 
been  guilty  of  several  inaccuracies  in  his  statement,  ' 
and  hia  argument  is  conducted  in  that  decided  manner 
which  bears  down  all  opposition,  and  which  supposes 
that  whatever  he  says  must  be  right.  He  asserts 
that  both  Polybius  and  Livy  state  the  army  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Turin,  and  he  loses 
sight  altogether  of  the  detailed  narration  of  Polyoma. 
The  author  upon  whose  work  he  is  commenting  adopts 
the  passage  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  which  Napcleoa 
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refuses  to  believe,  because  Hannibal  most  have  been 
early  acquainted  with  the  retreat  of  the  Romans  to- 
wards their  (ltd,  and  would  not,  in  that  case,  have 
marched  to  the  north  The  explanation  of  all  this  may 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  own  words  .  "  I  n  marche 
d'Annibal  depuis  Collioure  jusqua  Turin  a  ete  toute 
simple ;  elle  a  die"  cede  d'un  voyagcur  ;  il  a  pris  la 
route  la  pluscourte."  Hardly  so,  since  the  road  by 
Mont  Genevre  was  shorter  than  that  by  Mont  Cenis, 
•a  he  himself  allows,  a  few  pages  before.  In  a  word, 
if  we  had  no  historical  details  to  guide  us,  Napoleon 
would  probably  be  right  ;  but  as  we  profess  to  be 
guided  by  those  details,  and  as,  from  his  omitting  to 
notice  the  greater  part  of  them,  he  appears  either  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  or  to  have  been  unable 
to  make  them  agree  with  his  hypothesis,  we  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  he  says  rests  upon 
no  proof,  and  is  to  be  merely  considered  as  the  opinion 
of  a  great  general  upon  an  hypothetical  case  (  Wick- 
kam  <ttd  Crxrnrr,  p.  188,  teiq  ) 

Hanno  (meaning  in  Punic  "  mertiM'  or  "  fluid"*), 
I.  a  commander  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  on  a  voyage 
of  colonisation  and  discovery  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.  This  expedition  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  570  D  C.  Gail,  however, 
placca  it  between  633  and  530  D  C.  (Gcogr.  (Sr. 
Mtn  ,  vol.  1,  p  83.)  On  his  return  to  Csrthage,  Han- 
no  deposited  an  account  of  his  voyage  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  A  translation  of  this  account  from  the  Punic 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us  ;  and  its 
authenticity,  attacked  by  Dodwell,  has  been  defended 
by  Bougainville  (Mem.  Acad,  det  truer..  Arc,  vol  26, 
S6),  Falconer,  and  others.  Gail  also  declares  in  its 
favour,  though  he  admits  that  the  narrative  may,  and 
probably  does,  contain  many  wilful  deviations  from  the 
truth,  in  accordance  with  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  misleading  other  nations  by  erroneous 
statement*.  The  title  of  the  Greek  work  is  as  follows : 
'Awovof,  KapxySoviuv  fiaai?.iuc,  Utpiir?.ovc  ruv 
iirep  nif  'HpanXiovc  ttrr)}.ac  Ai6vk£>v  rye  y^c  fitftuv, 
ot>  koI  uvr'myxrv  Iv  ryt  rov  Kpnvov  rtfitvtt.  "  The 
Voyage  of  Hanno,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians, 
round  the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillara  of  Her- 
cules, which  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Sal um  " 
With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  explored 
by  this  expedition,  some  remarks  have  been  offered  in 
another  article  (vi'd.  Afnca,  col.  2,  p.  80) ;  it  remains 
but  to  give  an  English  version  of  the  Periplus  itself. 
— "  It  was  decreed  by  the  Carthaginians,"  begins  the 
narrative,  "  that  Hanno  should  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Libyphcenician 
cities.  He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ships  of  fifty 
oars  each,  and  a  body  of  men  and  women  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. When  we  had  passed  the  Pillara  on  our  voy- 
age, and  had  sailed  beyond  them  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymiaterium 
Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceeding  thence 
towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis,  a  promontory 
of  Libya,  a  place  thickly  covered  with  trcea,  where  we 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune  ;  and  again  proceeded  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day  towards  the  coast,  until  we  ar- 
rived at  a  lake  lying  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  filled 
with  abundance  of  large  reeds.  Here  elephants,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  wild  beasts  were  feeding 
Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day's  sail,  we  founded 
cities  near  the  sea,  called  Cariconticos,  and  Gytte,  and 
Acra,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys.  Thence  we  came 
to  the  great  river  Lixus,  which  flows  from  Libya.  On 
ita  banks  the  Lixitaj,  a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding 
flocks,  among  whom  we  continued  some  time  on 
friendly  terms.  Beyond  the  Lixita*  dwell  the  inhospi- 
able  Ethiopians,  who  pasture  a  wild  country  intersect- 
ed by  large  mountains,  from  which  they  aay  the  river 
Lixus  flows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
'ived  the  Troglodyte,  men  of  various  appearances, 


whom  the  Lixita  described  as  swifter  in  running  than 

horses.    Having  procured  interpreters  from  them,  we 
coasted  along  a  desert  country  towards  the  south  two 
daya.    Thence  we  proceeded  towards  the  east  the 
course  of  a  day.    Here  we  found,  in  a  recess  of  •  cer- 
tain bay,  a  amall  island,  containing  a  circle  of  five  sta- 
dia, where  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  it  Ccrne. 
We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  thia  place  lay  in  a  di- 
rect line  with  Carthage  ;  for  the  length  of  our  voyage 
from  Carthage  to  the  Pillara  was  equal  to  that  Iroro 
the  Pillars  to  Ccrne.    We  then  came  to  a  lake,  which 
we  reached  by  sailing  up  a  large  river  called  Chretes. 
This  lake  had  three  islands,  larger  than  Ccrne  ;  from 
which,  proceeding  a  day 'a  sail,  we  came  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake,  that  was  overhung  by  large  mount- 
ains, inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
beasts,  who  drove  us  away  by  throwing  stones,  and 
hindered  as  from  landing.    Sailing  tbence,  we  came  to 
another  river,  that  was  large  and  broad,  and  full  of 
crocodiles  and  river  horses  ;  whence  returning  back  we 
came  again  to  Cerne.    Tbence  we  aailed  towards  the 
south  twelve  days,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole  of 
which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  wait 
our  approach,  but  fled  from  us.    Their  language  waa 
not  intelligible  even  to  the  Lixita;  who  were  with  us. 
Towards  the  last  day  we  approached  some  large  mount- 
ains covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which  was  sweet- 
scented  and  variegated.   Having  sailed  by  these  mount- 
ains for  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of 
the  sea  j  on  each  side  of  which,  towards  the  continent, 
waa  a  plain  ;  from  which  we  saw  by  night  fire  anaing 
at  interval*  in  all  directions,  cither  more  or  less.  Hav- 
ing taken  in  water  there,  we  sailed  forward  five  daya 
near  the  land,  until  we  came  to  a  large  bay,  which  our 
interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the  Western  Horn. 
In  this  was  a  large  island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-water 
lake,  and  in  this  another  island,  where,  when  we  had 
landed,  we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  ex- 
cept trees;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burn- 
ing, and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
confused  shouts.    We  were  then  afraid,  and  our  di- 
viners ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  Sailing 
quickly  away  thence,  we  [Missed  a  country  burning  with 
fires  and  perfumes,  and  streams  of  fire  supplied  from 
it  fell  into  the  sea.    The  country  was  impassable  on 
account  of  the  heat.    We  sailed  quickly  thence,  being 
much  terrified  ;  and  pasaing  on  for  four  days,  we  dis- 
covered at  night  a  country  full  of  fire.  In  the  middle  waa 
a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  touch 
the  stare.    When  day  came,  we  discovered  it  to  tie 
a  large  hill  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.    On  the 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  by 
those  streams  of  fire,  wc  arrived  at  a  bay  called  :hc 
Southern  Horn  ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island 
like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in  this  lake  another 
island,  full  of  aavage  people,  the  greater  part  of  whoas 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  hairy,  and  whom  our 
interpreters  called  Gorilla*.    Though  we  pursued  the 
men,  we  could  not  seize  any  of  them  ;  but  all  ded 
from  us,  escsping  over  the  precipices,  and  defending 
themselves  with  stones.    Three  women  were  however 
taken  ;  but  they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their 
teeth  and  hands,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to 
accompany  us.    Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them, 
and  brought  their  akins  with  as  to  Carthage.    We  did 
not  aail  farther  on,  our  provisions  having  failed  us." — 
The  streams  of  fire  alluded  to  by  Hanno  are  con- 
jectured to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  burning 
of  the  dry  herbage ;  a  practice  which  takes  place, 
more  or  less,  in  every  country  situated  in  the  warm 
climates,  and  where  vegetation  la  also  rank.    Ita  ta- 
king the  appearance  of  a  river  of  fire,  running  into  the 
tea,  is  accounted  for  from  the  more  abundant  herbage 
of  the  valleys  or  ravines  ;  which,  aa  Bruce  observe*, 
are  shaded  by  their  depth,  and  remain  green  the  long- 
est.   Consequently,  being  the  last  burned,  the  fir* 
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be  confined  to  the  hollow  parts  of 
m  country  only  ;  and,  when  fired  from  above,  will 
life  the  appearance  of  riven  of  fire  running  lowarda 
iht  ma  The  adventure  of  the  hairy  women  presents 
ci'jck  less  difficulty  than  did  the  others;  aince  it  is 
«di  known  that  a  specie*  of  ape  or  baboon,  agreeing 
■  description  with  those  of  Hanno,  is  found  in  the 
•tarter  referred  to,  which  appeara  to  have  been  near 
Sena  Leone.  Nor  did  the  interpreters  call  them  worn- 
it,  but  itonilet  :  meaning  no  doubt  to  describe  apes,  ! 
mi  sot  human  creatures  possessing  the  gift  of  speech. 
iJfcasstf,  Gtogr  of  Herodotus,  p.  720.  «««>— II.  A 
trttueiman  commander,  who  aspired  to  the  sover- 
ajnty  to  hw  native  city.  His  design  was  discovered, 
mi  he  thereupon  retired  to  a  fortress,  with  30,000 
snood  slaves,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  with  hia 
k»  sod  all  his  relations.  (Jut  tut,  21,  4.)— III.  A 
erasaaader  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  to  Sicily  along 
■ah  Bomiiear  (  B.C  310).  He  was  defeated  by  Agalh- 
eelea.  although  he  had  45.000  men  under  hia  orders, 
las'  an  opponent  only  about  14,000.  ( Justin,  22,  6.) 
—IV.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  defeated  by  the 
Haass*  near  the  jKgsdes  Insula,  (B.C.  242).  On  his 
irtoro  boiDo  he  was  put  lo  death. — V.  A  leader  of  the 
actjoo  at  Carthage,  opposed  to  the  Bsrca  family.  He 
rated  lor  surrendering  Hannibal  to  the  foe,  after  the 
rata  of  Saguntum,  and  also  for  refusing  succours  to 
last  commander  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  (Iav.,  21, 
3  —  U,  23,  12.)— VI.  A  Carthaginian,  who,  wishing 
ts  piss  tor  a  god,  trained  up  some  birds,  who  were 
taagat  by  him  to  repeat  the  words,  "  Hanno  is  a  god." 
He  anly  succeeded  in  rendering  himself  ridiculous. 


Kay.  Htat.,  15,  32.) 
Haaaonioa.  an  Athenian,  who,  together  with  Arie- 
ifiton,  became  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
fmmmidw.    The  names  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristo- 
ptea  kave  been  immortalised  by  the  ignoraot  or  prej- 
isjctd  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  :  in  any  other  hia- 
lart  tbey  would  perhaps  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
bnoe,  and  would  certainly  never  have  become  the 
istaes  of  panegyric     Ariatogiton  waa  a  citizen  of  the 
■slaw  rank  ;  Harusodiua  a  youth  diatinguished  by  the 
cvw-|;r\ess  of  h«s  person     They  were  both  sprung 
fron  a  house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  o  ri- 
ps, were  perhaps  remotely  si  lied  to  one  another  by 
Woo*,  and  were  united  by  ties  of  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  sooth  bad  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparchua, 
siaca,  tn  a  better  state  of  society,  would  have  been 
d-nxd  toe  grossest  that  could  have  been  offered  him  : 
*  tsased,  however,  not  so  much  the  resentment  aa  the 
ksn  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparehus  should  abuse  his 
>jw*r.  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  ioault.    But  Hip- 
jarta'-.*.  w-bosc  pride  had  been  wounded  by  the  con- 
tact af  Harmodius,  contented  himself  with  a  leas  di- 
nct  atoat  of  revenge  ;  an  affront  aimed  not  at  hia  per- 
aa,  bat  at  the  honour  of  hia  family.    By  bis  orders, 
tse  sister  of  Haxmodiu*  was  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
paceasien,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  vessel  a. 
•Tata,  uowever,  she  presented  beraelf  in  her  festsl 
wess.  she  was  publicly  rejected,  and  diamiased  as  un- 
•sflby  of  the  honour.    This  insult  stung  Harmodiua 
a  tat  snick,  and  kindled  the  indigostion  of  Aristogi- 
tsa.  They  resolved  not  only  to  wash  it  out  with  the 
•sea*  of  the  offender,  but  to  engage  in  the  desperate 
Buersrise,  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  ditfcr- 
»'  aotives  to  the  thought  a  of  Ariatogiton,  of  over- 
ssswug  the  ruling  dynasty.    They  communicated 
"i**'r  f .aa  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  assist- 
sac :  but  they  hoped  that,  as  «oon  aa  the  first  blow 
•ssski  be  struck,  they  would  be  joined  by-  numbers, 
"h>  snjuld  joyfully  seise  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
^  f  freedom.    The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
•  <a»  Panaiheaaea  as  the  most  convenient  season  for 

This  festival  waa  celebrated 
>  marched  armed 


which,  in  time  of  peace,  they  could 
arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  was  agreed  that 
Harmodiua  and  Ariatogiton  should  give  the  signal  by 
sishbmg  Hippias,  while  their  friends  kept  off  his  guards, 
snd  thai  they  should  trust  to  the  general  deposition  in 
favour  of  liberty  for  the  farther  success  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the 
myrtle- boughs  that  were  carried  on  this  occasion.  But 
while  Hippias,  surrounded  by  his  guards,  was  in  the 
subuib  called  the  Cersmicus,  directing  the  order  of  the 
procession,  one  of  the  conspirators  was  observed  to  i?o 
up  to  him,  for  he  was  easy  of  access  to  all,  and  to  en- 
ter into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  The  twa 
friends,  on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, snd  thst  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge. 
They  instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  meeting  Hip- 
parehus, killed  him  before  bis  guards  could  cbme  op 
to  his  assistance.  They  however  arrived  in  time  »• 
avenge  his  death  on  Harmodiua :  Ariatogiton  escaped 
for  the  moment  through  the  crowd,  but  was  afterward 
taken.  When  the  newa  was  brought  to  Hippiss,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his  brother's  mur- 
der, he  advanced  with  a  composed  countenance  towards 
the  armed  procession,  which  was  yet  ignorant  of  the 
event,  and,  as  if  he  had  some  grave  discourse  to  ad- 
dress to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons, 
and  meet  him  st  an  appointed  place.  He  then  ordered 
hia  gusrds  to  seise  the  arras,  and  to  search  every  one 
for  those  which  be  might  haveconcesled  upon  hia  per- 
son All  who  were  found  with  daggers  were  arrested, 
together  with  those  whom,  on  sny  other  grounds,  he 
suspected  of  disaffection.  The  fat*  of  Ariatogiton 
may  be  eaaily  imagined  :  be  waa  pot  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  aome  authors,  after  torture  bad  been  applied,  to 
wring  from  him  the  namea  of  hia  accomplices.  It  is 
said  that  he  avenged  himself  by  accusing  tbe  truest 
frienda  of  Hippias,  and  that  a  girl  of  low  condition, 
named  Lcama.  whose  only  crime  waa  to  have  been  (he 
object  of  hia  affection,  underwent  the  like  treatment. 
She  waa  afterward  celebrated  for  the  constancy  with 
which  she  endured  the  most  cruel  torments,  (tierod^ 
6,  65  —  Id.,  7,  123.— Tkucyd.,  1,  20.— Sckol.,  ad  lac. 
— Id.,  6,  54,  seoq.y— After  the  expulsion  of  Hippies, 
the  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  slmost  heroic  hon- 
ours. Statues  were  erected  to  them  at  tbe  public  ex- 
pense. Their  namea  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with 
affectionate  admiration  in  the  convivial  songs  of  Athena, 
which  assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  the 
Blessed,  by  the  side  of  Achilles  snd  Tydidea  (Ath*- 
nous,  15,  p.  695) ;  snd  when  an  orator  wished  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  highest  merit  snd  of  the  noblest 
services  to  tbe  cauae  of  liberty,  he  never  failed  to  re- 
mind hia  hearers  of  Harmodiua  and  Ariatogiton.  No 
elare  waa  ever  called  by  their  names.  Plutarch  haa 
preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipbo,  the  orator,  to  Dio- 
nyaiua  the  elder,  of  Syracuse.  The  Utter  bsd  put  the 
question,  which  was  the  finest  kind  of  brass  I  "  Tbst," 
replied  Antipbo,  "  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodiua 
and  Ariatogiton  were  made."  He  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence. (Plut.,  Vtt.  X,  Oral.,  p.  333.)  It  is  prob- 
able enough,  that  much  of  thia  enthusiasm  was  spuri- 
ous and  artificial,  aa  well  aa  misplaced.  (ThirltcaW* 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  67,  *tqq.) 

HaanoNiA,  a  daughter  of  Mars  snd  Venus,  who 
married  Cadraoa.  (Hesiod,  Thtog.,  337.)  The  ge- 
nealogy of  Harmonia  baa  evidently  all  the  appearance 
of  a  physical  myth  ;  for,  from  Love  and  Strife  (i.  c.,  at- 
traction and  repulaion)  arises  the  order  or  harmony  of 
the  universe.  (Plut.,  de  /#.  el  0$.,  i8.—Ari*t.,  Pol., 
2f  6  —  Wclcher,  Kret.  Col.,  p.  40.) 

Harpauds,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  revolted  from 
Astyagea,  who  had  cruelly  caused  him,  without  his 
knowing  it,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  be  hsd 
disobeyed  hia  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant 
Cyrus.    {Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Cyrus.) 
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H  arpalus,  I.  in  early  and  favoured  friend  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Having  been  left  at  Babylon  a*  sa- 
trap of  the  province,  and  treasurer  of  a  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  empire,  ho  abused  his  trust  so  gross- 
ly, that,  on  the  king's  return,  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
through  fear  of  punishment.  He  was  accompanied  by 
six  thousand  soldiers,  and  with  these  he  landed  in  la- 
conic, in  the  hope,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  cngsging 
lite  I^cedasmomans  to  renew  their  opposition  to  Al- 
exander. Failing  there  of  support,  he  left  his  army 
to  Athens  as  a  suppliant,  but  carrying  with 
to  a  large  amount.  His  cause  was  taken 
up  by  many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander ;  and 
Demosthenes  himself,  who  had  at  first  held  back,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  espouse  it.  It  failed,  however ;  the 
Athenians  adhered  to  the  existing  treaties  ;  and  Har- 
palus.  being  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
tnto  Crete,  where  he  perished  by  assassination.  It 
was  said  that  his  gold  had  been  largely  distributed 
among  his  Athenian  supporters,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  Demosthenes  and  his  associates,  as 
having  been  bribed  to  miscounsel  the  people.  They 
were  convicted  before  the  Areopagus;  and  Demos- 
thenes, being  fined  in  the  sum  of  50  talents  (about 
63,000  dollars),  withdrew  to  ,Egina.  ( Vid.  Demos- 
thenes —Diod.  Sic,  17,  108.  .if?7  )— II  An  astrono- 
mer of  Greece,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  He 
corrected  the  cycle  of  Cleostratua.  This  alteration, 
from  a  revolution  of  eight  to  one  of  nine  years,  was, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-second  Olympiad,  again 
improved  by  Melon,  who  increased  the  cycle  to  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years.  (Vid.  Melon.  —  L'Art  de 
verifier  Us  Dales,  vol.  3,  p.  133.) 

H  a  He  ai.  yc  k,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  but  s  child, 
and  her  father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares, 


and  inured  her  to  martial  exercises,  intending  her  for 
his  successor  in  the  kingdom.  When  her  father's 
kingdom  was  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
man'y  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which  hap- 
pes\4  in  a  aedition.  rendered  her  disconsolate;  she 
Iteri  'he  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upn\  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to  secure 
her  \wved  fruitless,  till  her  great  awiftness  was  over- 
coniv  Sy  intercepting  her  with  a  net.  After  her  death 
the  nt  vpleof  the  country  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  th*  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and 
gamea  weio  subsequently  instituted  aa  an  expiation 
lor  her  death.  (Hygm.,  fab.,  m.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  1, 
321  ) 

Harpocratrs,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  represented  as 
holding  one  finger  on  the  lips,  and  thence  commonly 
denominated  the  God  of  Silence.  The  name  Harpoc- 
ratea  is  said  to  designate  the  infant  Horua,  and  to 
mean  "  Horus  with  soft  or  delicate  feet"  (Har-pkon- 
knurs.  Har-phn  h-rai,  Harpokrat).  The  god  who 
bore  this  appellation  was  confounded,  at  a  later  period 
probably,  with  another  earlier  and  superior  deity, 
Pktati  Sokart,  the  infant  Phtah,  equally  surnamed  I'o- 
krat.  (Compare  Jablonskt,  Panth.,  I,  p.  245,  seqq. — 
Cremztr's  Symboiik,  par  Cutgnteut,  vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p. 
808  )  Porphyry  (de  antro  Xymph.)  informs  us,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  under  the  symbol  of  silence, 
the  source  of  all  things,  and  that  hence  came  the  mys- 
terious statue  of  Harpocrates,  with  the  finger  on  the 
mouth.  (Plui.,  de  Is.  et  Os.,  p.  378.— Constant,  de 
la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p.  78.) 

H  arpocratiosj,  Valerius,  a  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dres, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
that  nstructed  L  Verus  in  Greek  ;  while  others  tske 
htm  .o  be  identical  with  the  Harpocralion  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  a  letter  of  Libanius  to  Aristcnetus. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Lexicon,  derived  principally 
from  the  ter.  Attic  orators,  and  entitled,  on  that  ac- 
count, Af£t*ov  ruv  Mm  faropuv.  It  is  a  vcrv  useful 
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work.    Harpocration  composed  also  anc 

titled  "A  collection  of  flowers,"  or  Anthology.  Atr?»  ■ 
puv  ownyu-p).  which  has  not  reached  os.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  is  that  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1824,  2  vols  8vo,  by  an  anonymous  editor  Many 
places  in  Harpocralion  are  corrected  by  Toup  (Emen- 
dalxonea  in  Sttidam,  etc.,  vol.  4,  ed.  Burgees),  and  by 
Schleusncr  (Observ.  in  Harp.  LtX, — Friedemann  und 
Seebode's  Misetll.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  pt.  4,  p  744.  stay  ). 

H  ari'yi*  ,  winged  monsters,  who  had  female  usees, 
and  the  bodies,  wings,  snd  claws  of  birds.  They 
were  three  in  number,  Aillo.  Oeypete,  snd  Cel<rnc, 
daughters  of  Neptune  and  Terra.  They  were  sent  by 
Juno  to  plunder  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  they 
were  driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophsdes  by  Zethes 
and  Calais.  (Vid.  Phineus)  Thev  emitted  a  noi- 
some stench,  and  polluted  whatever  tin  y  touched.  Vir- 
gil introduces  them  into  the  /Eneid,  as  plundering  the 
table  of  .Eneas  and  his  companions,  when  that  hero 
touched  at  the  Strophades ;  and  makes  Cels»no.  one 
of  their  number,  predict  to  the  Trojsn  leader  the  ca- 
lamities that  await  him.  ( .En  ,  3.  210,  stqq.) — 11m 
Harpies  arc  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  personificationa 
of  the  storm-winds,  and  thev  appear  clearly  as  such  in 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod.  The  former  says 
nothing  of  thcr  shape  or  parentage ;  the  latter  says 
thai  they  were  sisters  of  Ins,  daughters  of  Thaumaa 
and  Elcctra,  awift  as  birds  or  as  the  blasts  of  wind. 
(Theog.,  267.)  Their  names,  according  to  him,  are 
Aeiio  and  Oeypete  Homer  says,  that  Xanthos  and 
Balius,  the  steeds  of  Achilles,  were  the  orbmring  of 
Zephyrus  by  the  harpy  Podarge  (Swift-foot).  Virgil 
gives  Celseno  as  the  name  of  the  third  of  these  mon- 
sters.— To  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  intimately  as< 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demons 
blasts.  Hence  the  namea  bestowed  on  these  fabuloua 
creations.    Thus  we  have  the  Harpies  or  '*  Snatehers," 


from  dpm%u,  in  allusion  to  the  storm-winds  setting  a 
vessel  and  hurrying  it  away  from  its  course:  so  also 
the  individual  appellations  of  the  three,  AeUo,  "a  tem- 
pest ;"  Oeypete,  "swift-flyer;"  and  Crlano,  ** gloom  ** 
The  mixed  form  commonly  assigned  them  was  the  ad- 
dition of  a  Ister  sge.  (On  the  subject  of  the  Harpies, 
compare  Sal  mas  ,  ad  dedic.  Stat  Re  gill.,  p  96,  241. 
—  Spanheim,  de  usu  et  pras.,  num.  I,  p  260,  trqq  ~ 
Husckke,  de  Vasculo  Locris,%nxevto,p.  17 — Creuzer, 
Comment.  Herodot.,p.'M(i,srqq  )  M.  I-eClerc  has  a  cu- 
rious though  unfounded  theory  respecting  the  HarpH  » 
He  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
which,  after  they  had  laid  waste  Bi'hynia  and  Papblago- 
nia,  produced  a  famine  there.  According  to  him.  the 
word  arba,  of  which  he  maintains  that  of  harpy  is  form- 
ed, signifies  a  locust ;  and  as  the  north  wind  nil  the  coun 
try  of  them,  having  driven  them  as  far  as  th*  Ionian 
Sea,  where  they  perished,  it  was  fabled  that  the  sons 
of  Boreas  had  pui  them  to  flight.  Among  many  other 
objections  to  this  explanation,  it  may  suffice  to  nrga 
but  one  here,  namelv,  that  the  scene  of  the  adrcnture 
of  King  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  poels  in  Thrace, 
never  in  Asia.    (Vid.  A rgnnsutte  ) 

Haruspices,  called  also  ExtispIces,  a  class  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  examined  the  victims  and  their 
entrails  (ezta).  and  thence  derived  omens  respecting 
the  future.  They  divined  also  from  the  flame,  smoke, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  the  sacrifice.  If 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one  stroke,  bled  freely,  dec,  these 
were  favourable  signs.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
victim  struggled,  or  broke  away  from  thoae  who  wera 
leading  it ;  if  any  part  of  the  entrails  were  want- 
ing, or  if  they  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  officiating 
priest ;  if  the  liver  were  double  ;  if  no  heart  appeared, 
die,  all  these  were  ominous  of  evil.  It  will  easily 
be  perceived  from  this  how  wide  a  door  was  left  for 
imposition;  and  hence  probably  ons  reason  whv  the 
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htrvsptct*  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable  as  the 
uigurs.  When  Julius  Ca?«ar  admitted  one  of  them, 
Ruspina.  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represent*  it  as  an 
indignity  to  th»t  order.  Their  art  was  called  Harut- 
skim,  or  Hanuptcum  ducipltna,  and  was  derived 
from  Etruria,  whence  harurptctM  were  often  sent  for  to 
Rome  during  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  They 
sometimes  also  came  from  the  East :  thus  we  have  m 
JuteoaJ.  "  Armentu*  vel  CommagenuM  harusptx"  (6, 
J4Sh-  The  college  of  the  haruspiccs  was  instituted 
jy  Romulus,  according  to  the  popular  belief.  Of 
whit  number  it  consisted  is  uncertain.— The  ordinary 
dentation  of  the  terms  karutpicea  and  eztispues  makes 
the  former  come  from  arc,  "  an  altar/'  and  ipecio, 
•  10  examine"  or  "  observe ;"  and  the  latter  from  exia, 
"the  entrails"  of  the  victim,  and  tpeao.  Donatua, 
bowem  (ad  Tcrmt.,  I'Aon*.,  4,  28),  gives  a  different 
etymology  for  /4»ruj/*i,  namely,  from  karu^a  (the 
name  ot  h&ttia,  a  victim)  and  apecio  That  the  name 
Itself  is  not  en  Etrurian  one,  appears  very  evidently 
from  the  Inscrxptxo  BiUngum,  found  at  Pisaurum,  in 
which  the  words  harurpfx  fulgunator  are  rendered 
into  Tuscan  by  nttmjij  trutnft  phruntac  (Mullcr, 
Einuktr,  to/.  2.  p  13,  in  noli*  )  A  critic  in  the  HalU 
Alg.  Ltt  Zett.,  1824  (vol.  3,  p.  45),  condemns  the 
derivation  from  harvpa,  and  deduces  the  name  hams 
ptx  from  a  Tuscan  word  htrt,  which  he  makes  equiva- 
lent to  Itacra,  ot  the  Greek  term  iepof.  In  inscrip- 
tions, areapex  and  ant* ptx  also  occur.  (Compare 
Crruxer,  Symholtk,  pur  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  467, 

H*»mdbal  (meaning  in  Punic  "(whose)  help  (is) 
BmI  ).  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  who 
succeeded  to  the  titles  end  glory  of  bia  father.    It  was 
under  his  conduct  that  the  Carthaginians  canted  the 
war  into  Sardinia.    Ha  received  a  wound  in  that  island 
which  caused  his  death,  B.C.  420.    (Justin,  19,  1.) 
—II.  Sod  of  the  preceding,  made  war  upon  the  Nu- 
■tidians,  and  freed  Carthage  from  the  tribute  she  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  beiug  permitted  to  establish 
herself  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    (Justin,  19,  2.) — III. 
A  son  of  Hanno,  sent  into  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army  to  oppose  the  Romans.    He  was  defeated 
by  Metcllus,  the  Roman  proconsul.  B.C.  251.  Hat- 
drubs!  fled  to  Lilyboeum,  hut  waa  condemned  to  death 
by  h«  countrymen  at  home.    (Id.  ilnd.)— IV.  Son-in- 
law  of  Hamilcar,  distinguished  himself  under  the  or- 
ders of  that  general  in  the  war  with  Numidia.    On  the 
the  death  of  bis  father  in-law  be  was  appointed  com- 
mander, and  carried  on  military  operations  in  Spain 
Jurmg  eight  years.    He  reduced  the  greater  part  of 
this  country,  and  governed  it  with  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence   Ho  founded  Carthago  Nova  (Carthage**). 
The  Romans,  wishing  to  put  a  atop  to  bia  successes, 
made  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  by  which  the  latter  bound 
herself  not  to  carry  her  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Has- 
drubil  faithfully  observed  the  terms  of  this  compact. 
He  was  slain,  B  C.  220,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he 
had  nut  to  death.    (Liv.,  21,  2.— Pdyb..  2,  1. — Id., 
3,  12  —  Id  .  2.  13.— Id.,  10,  10.)— V.  Son  of  Hamil- 
car,  brought  from  Spain  large  reinforcements  for  his 
brother  Hannibal.    He  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  arrived  in  Italy,  but  the  consuls  Livius  Salinator 
and  Claudius  Nero,  having  intercepted  the  letters  which 
be  had  written  to  Hannibal,  apprizing  him  of  hia  arrival, 
attacked  him  near  the  river  Metaurus,  and  gave  him  a 
complete  defeat,  B.C.  208.    Hasdrubal  fell  in  the 
battle,  with  56,000  of  his  troops.    The  Romans  lost 
about  8000  men,  and  made  MOO  prisoners.    The  bead 
of  Hasdrubal  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  was 
thrown  a  few  days  after  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
Before  attempting  to  enter  Italy  by  land,  Hasdrubal  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  sea  from  Spain,  but  was  defeat- 
ed bv  the  Roman  governor  of  Sardinia,    (lav.,  21, 23. 
-Poh/6.,  1 1,  1.)— VI.  A  Carthaginian  commander, 
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son  of  Giscon,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  his  coun- 
try in  Spain  during  the  time  of  Hannibal.    Being  sec- 
onded by  Syphai,  he  afterward  earned  on  the  wet 
■gainst  the  Romans  in  Africa,  but  wss  defeated  by 
Scipio.    He  died  B.C.  206.    (Ltv.,  24,  41.— id.,  29. 
35.' — Id.,  30,  5.)  —  VII.  A  Carthaginian,  eornamed 
"  Kid"  (Lai.  Hccdus).  an  opponent  of  the  Barca  fac- 
tion.   He  advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  censured  the  ironical  laugh  of  Han- 
nibal in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  after  the  peace  waa 
concluded. — VIII.  A  Carthaginian  geueral,  who,  do- 
ring  the  aiego  of  Carthage  by  the  Romana,  command- 
ed an  army  of  20,000  men  without  the  walla,  with 
which  he  kept  constantly  harassing  the  besiegers.  Be- 
ing compelled  at  last  to  take  refuge  with  his  force* 
within  the  city,  he  took  command  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  long  tune  bravely  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans.    After  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  retired 
with  the  Roman  deserters,  who  bad  no  quarters  to  ex- 
pect, into  the  temple  of /Esculapius  in  the  citadel,  re- 
solved to  bury  himself  under  its  ruins,  taking  with  bun, 
at  the  same  tune,  his  wife  and  two  young  sons.  At 
■  length,  however,  having  secretly  left  the  temple,  he 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Scipio,  and  supplicated  for 
life.    Scipio  granted  hi*  request,  and  showed  him  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  deserters  in  the  temple.  Theee 
desperate  men,  after  venting  against  him  a  torrent  of 
reproaches,  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  perished  amid 
the  flames.    Hia  wife,  when  the  fire  was  kindling,  dis- 
played herself  on  the  walls  of  the  building  in  the  rich- 
est attire  she  was  at  the  moment  able  to  aaaume,  and, 
having  upbraided  her  husband  for  his  cowardice,  slew 
her  two  sons,  and  threw  herself,  with  them,  into  the 
bunting  pile.    (Avpjan,  Bell.  Pun.,  131.) 

Hue,  the  goddess  of  Youth  ('Ufy),  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.   Her  parentage  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad.    Ovid  calla  her  the  step-daughter  of  Ju- 
piter, in  allusion  to  the  fable  which  made  Juno  to  have 
conceived  her  after  eating  of  lettuce.    (Or.,  Met.,  9, 
416.)  In  Olympus  she  appears  aa  a  kind  of  maid-ser- 
vant ;  abe  hands  round  the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of 
the  gods  (//.,  4,  2. — Heyne,  ad  loc.)  ;  she  makes  ready 
the  chariot  of  Juno  (//.,  5,  722).  and  she  bathes  and 
dresses  Mars,  when  his  wound  baa  been  cured.  (//., 
5,  905.)    This  last,  however,  was  not  a  servile  office, 
since  the  daughter  of  Nestor  renders  it  to  Telcmachus. 
(Od.,  3,  464.)    When  Hercules  was  translated  to  the 
skies,  Hebe  wss  given  to  him  in  marriage;  a  beautiful 
fiction,  by  which  tbe  venerated  sun-god  was  united  to 
immortal  youth.    According  to  the  vulgar  fable,  Hebe 
was  dismissed  from  her  office  of  cup-bearer  in  tbe 
skies,  and  superseded  by  Ganymedcs,  because  she  had 
fallen  in  an  awkward  and  unbecoming  maimer  while 
handing  around,  on  one  occasion,  the  neclar  to  the 
gods.    Homer,  however,  merely  saya  that  Ganymede* 
waa  carried  off  by  the  gods  to  be  their  cup-bearer  (11., 
20,  234),  while  in  another  part  (4,  2)  be  represent* 
Hebe  as  still  ministering  to  the  gods.    At  Plilius,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  goddess  was  worshipped,  whom 
the  ancient  Phliasoans,  according  to  Pausanias,  call 
Ganymede  (Tavvuti&Ti),  but  in  hia  time  she  was  named 
Hebe.    (Pausan.,  2.  13.)   Strabo  says,  that  Hebe 
wss  worshipped  st  Pblius  and  Sicyon  under  the  name 
of  Dia.    In  the  srts,  Hebe  is  represented  with  tbe 
cup  in  which  she  presents  tbe  nectar,  under  the  figure 
of  a  charming  young  girl,  her  dress  adorned  with  roses, 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  flowers.    An  esgle  often 
stands  by  her,  as  at  the  aide  of  Ganymedcs,  which  she 
is  caressing.    (Keiffhtley's  Mythology,  p.  111. — Mid- 
ler, ArchaoL  der  Kunst,  p.  625.) 

Hsaios,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  and  one  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  central 
chain  that  separates  the  plains  of  Thrace  from  tbe 
great  valley  of  tbe  Danube.  Thucydides  says  (2.  96). 
that  it  takes  it*  source  in  Mount  Scomius,  and  Plh>, 
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(4,  11)  in  Mount  Rhodope.  After  receiving  aeversl 
tributary  streams,  it  falls  into  the  iEgean,  near  the  city 
of  .<£nus.  An  estuary,  which  it  fonns  at  its  mouth, 
was  known  to  Herodotus  by  the  name  of  Stentoris 
Palus  (LTtvTopidof  Atpvt} — -7,  58. — Compare  Plin., 
4.  II).  The  Hebrus  is  now  called  the  Mantza.  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  Maritza  a  broad  and  muddy  stream, 
much  swollen  by  rains.  (Travel*,  vol.  8,  p.  94,  Lon- 
don ed)  Plutarch  (de  Fluv)  states,  that  this  river 
once  bore  the  name  of  Rhombus  ;  and  there  grew  upon 
its  banks,  perhaps  the  identical  plant  now  constituting 
a  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  be- 
ing then  used,  as  it  is  now,  for  its  intoxicating  quali- 
ties. It  is,  moreover,  related  of  the  Hebrus  by  Pliny 
(33,  4),  that  its  sands  were  auriferous  ;  and  Belon  has 
confirmed  this  observation,  by  stating  that  the  inhabi- 
tants annually  collected  the  sand  for  the  gold  it  con- 
tained. (Observat.  en  Grece,  p.  63,  Paris,  1555.) 
According  to  the  ancient  mycologists,  after  Orpheus 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  Bacchantes, 
his  head  snd  lyre  were  cast  into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being 
earned  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  were  borne  by  the 
waves  to  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
Methymneans  buried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bard, 
and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Ovid, 
Mel.,  II,  6b.—Phtlarg  ad  Vxrg.,  Georg.,  4,  523  — 
Kustaik.  in  Dionys.,  v.  536.  —  Hygin.,  Attron.  Poet., 
8,  7.)  Servius  adds,  that  the  head  was  at  one  time 
carried  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  a  serpent 
thereupon  sought  to_  devour  it,  but  was  changed  into 
*  Virg  ,  ' 


(ad  Virg.,  Georg  ,  I.  e.)  Dr.  Clarke  thinks, 
that  this  part  of  the  old  legend  may  have  originated  in 
an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  those  extraneous 
fossils  called  Serpent-stones  or  Ammontta,  found  near 
this  river.  (Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  100,  Lend,  ed.)  At 
the  junction  of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonsos  and  Ar- 
discus,  Orestes  is  said  to  have  purified  himself  from 
his  mother's  blood.    (  Vid.  Orestias  ) 

HbcalksYa,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter Hecalesius.  It  waa  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  kindness  of  Hecale  towards  him, 
when  he  was  going  on  his  enterprise  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian bull.  This  Hecale  was  an  aged  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  while  others  referred 
the  name  to  One  of  the  borough  towns  of  the  Leon- 
tian  tribe  in  Attica.  (Stepk.  Bys.,  s.  v. — Phtt.,  Vtt. 
Thes. — Castetlanus,  de  Fesl.  Gr*e.t  p.  108.) 

Hecatmk  Fandu,  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  Hec- 
ate, near  Stratonicea  in  Carim.    (Strain,  060.) 

Hkcatjeos,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus.  We  learn  from 
Suidas,  s.  r.  'E«oro/of,  that  his  father's  name  was 
Hegesander;  that  he  flourished  about  the  sixty- fifth 
Olympiad,  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  who  succeeded 
('amhyscs  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Protagoras,  and 
the  first  who  composed  a  history  in  prose  -,  and  that 
Herodotus  waa  much  indebted  to  his  writings.  Under 
the  word  'EAAuvikoc,  Suidas  says  that  Hecateus  flour- 
ished during  the  Persian  wars.  This  account  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
Aristajroraa  planned  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities 
from  Daritta  (5,  36),  Hecateus,  in  the  first  instance, 
condemned  the  enterprise ;  and  afterward  (5,  125). 
when  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  had  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  his  former  opinion,  he  recom- 
mended Aristagoras,  in  case  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Ionia,  to  fortify  some  strong 
position  in  the  island  of  I^eros,  and  there  to  remain 
quiet  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  reoc- 
cupying  Miletus.  We  learn  also  from  Herodotus  (3, 
143),  that  Hecateus  had  visited  Egypt.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Protagoras  flourished  in  the 
-  eighty-fourth  Olympiad  ;  consequently  Hecateus  could 
not  have  been  his  scholar,  as  Suidas  supposes.  The 
•  Abbo  Sevin  (Menu  de  I  Aead.  des  Inter.,  vol.  6,  p. 
473)  has  two  conjectures  on  this  point ;  he  suggests 
tha:  we  should  either  read  Pythagoras  instead  of  Pro- 
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tagorae,  or  that  Suidaa  has,  by  mistake,  said  of  tlx 
Milesian  Hecateus  what  was  true  of  another  Hrcv 
taeua,  a  native  of  Teoa.  Vossios,  from  misunderstand 
ing  a  passage  in.  Diogenes,  erroneously  conceit e»  wi 
Hecateus  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Heraclitot.  (/I 
Hist.  Gretc,  p.  439.)  As  regards  the  assemoc  oi 
Suidas,  alluded  to  above,  that  Hecateus  was  the  fin 
prose-writer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  lexicog 
rapher  ia  not  altogether  consistent  on  this  point.  H< 
asserts,  in  another  place,  that,  m  the  opinion  of  son* 
persons,  Cadmus  was  the  first  that  wrote  in  Gnd 
prose.  Under  the  word  4rpe be  divides  ibe  Loo 
our  of  being  the  first  prose-Writer  between  Cadnui 
and  Pherecydes.  Pliny  (3,  69.)  makes  Cadmus  th< 
first  who  wrote  in  prose ;  but  in  another  parage  (7 
56)  wc  find  the  following :  "Prosam  orahonem  am 
dere.  Pherecydes  Syrius  instittttt,  Cyrt  regis  atttt 
historiam  Cadmus  MUesius.1*  Cadmus,  after  aO.  ip 
pears  best  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  been  tbi 
earliest  Grecian  prose- writer  —  But  to  return  to  He 
catena ;  the  references  to  his  works  are  numerous 
and  show  that  be  waa  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Soi 
das  tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  history  ;  Strabo  (17)  men 
tiona  it.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephanas  oner 
the  words  Alvn  and  ♦a'Aawo,  and  by  the  scholra»i « 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (1,  551).  Heceteus  also  wret 
a  genealogical  work  ;  it  contained  several  books,  tt 
first  and  second  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Stepfas 
nus  (t.  v.  MeXia. — s.  v.  'ApQavat. — *.  v.  Xa&urria) 
the  second  by  Harpocration  (*.  v.  bielfifyo);  tb 
third  by  Atheneus  (2,  p.  148) ;  the  fourth  by  Stephi 
nus  (*.  v.  Mvyioo/.—  s.  v.  TpejufAn).  We  have  ifc 
testimony  of  Strabo,  that  Hecateus  was  one  of  tfc 
earliest  writers  on  geographical  subjects.  Agathrnw 
rus  (p.  3,  ed.  Huds  )  says,  that  Hecateus  corrected 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  delineated  by  A  nan 
mander.  Ammianua  Marcellinua  also  (22,  8)  ran 
lions  him  as  a  writeron  geographical  subjects.  (Mm 
Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  88.  seyq.)  Whether  the  trrati* 
which  we  find  quoted  in  various  writers,  under  the  u 
ties  of  Eipuwye  irtptodof,  'Aowrr  irepi^ffiif,  Atir; 
irepiqynoie;,  Alyvirrov  irepuiyneir,  were  distinct  wark« 
or  parts  of  his  larger  geographical  work,  cannot  rt<n 
be  ascertained.  The  remark  of  Suidas  has  alread 
been  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  itu 
Herodotus  waa  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  H< 
cat.rus,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  very  p»i 
ticutar  account  which  the  latter  gave,  in  his  work  c 
Egypt,  of  the  history  of  Thebes,  was  the  reason  tfe 
Herodotus  says  comparatively  so  little  on  thu  id*""1 
ing  topic.  (Creuser,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  240 )  Dm 
nysios  of  Halicarnassus  praises  the  simplicity  snd  c|r»i 
ness  which  distinguished  the  style  of  Hecateus  Tn 
fragments  of  this  writer  that  have  reached  oar  liiw 
were  collected  by  Creuxer,  and  published  in  hi*  Hu 
torkorum  Graeorum  Antiquiss.  Fragments,Su>,Jit 
delk.,  1806.  A  separate  edition  of  them,  to  wb  cb 
appended  the  Periptus  of  Scylax,  was  given  m  !$S! 
8vo,  by  Klsusen,  from  the  Berlin  press,  (Hof***1 
Lex.  BMiogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  334.)—  II.  A  native  of  Al 
dcra,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  A<i 
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e  was  a  ( 


iisciole  of  Pvrrho,  the  bead  of  the  Step: 


school.  Ho  wrote  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  ti 
Jews,  cited,  under  the  title  Ilrpi  'lovfaiuv  /JrfWor,  t 
Origen  (Contra  Cels.,  1,  p.  13),  and  under  ttat  < 
'\ovAaiuv  loropia  by  Eosebios.  (Prop.  Er.,  lib  3, 
239,  ed.  R  Steph.)  It  is  from  this  work  that  Phot" 
has  preserved  for  us  an  interesting  extract,  with  «htr 
however,  he  credits  Hecatasus  of  Miletus.  Cleron 
Alexandrinua  (Strom.,  5,  p.  717,  ed.  Potter)  *o*«l 
of  a  work  of  Hecatens's  on  Abraham  and  T-$T< 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  jost  mentions 
ScaligeT  (Epist.  116),  Eichhorn  (BM.  der  AMurfe 
Lit.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  431),  and  others,  have  thou? 
that  this  work  or  these  works,  of  which  Joeephos  ai 
Photius  (after  Diodorua)  have  preserved  sn  extra. 
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be  re/erred  to  the  Hellenistic  Jew?,  as  a  fabri- 
cation of  tite  rs.  Sat nte -Croix,  on  the  other  haud, 
to  support  their  authenticity.  {Ezamm 
d: AUxandre  u- Grand,  ?  bb%  )  hap- 
,  that  Hecate u*  of  Abder*  actually  wrote 
a  work  on  Egypt,  for  Diodorus  Siculua  (1,  47)  and 
Psutareh  {Dc  is.  et  Or,  p.  143,  ed  WyUcnb.  —  ed. 
Untie,  vol  7,  p.  39V)  both  cite  it.  The  fragments 
et  HecataMis  of  Abdera  were  published  by  Zorn,  Al- 
am,  1730,  8vo,  and  are  given  in  part  also  by  Creuxcr, 
at  his  UvU.  <,rac  Anttquus.  Fragm  ,  p.  28,  teqq. — 
ITT.  A  native  of  Tooa,  supposed  to  have  floarished 
about  the  ninetieth  Olympiad.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Crenser,  (Hut.  Gr.  Ant.  Fragm,  p.  6,  teqq.)— IV. 
A  uuts  of  Eretna,  who  wrote  flepi  Nootwv,  "  On 
tor  wanderings  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  returning  from 
Tn?v  He  is  tneutiorted  also  by  Plutarch  among  the 
autorans  of  Alexander.  (SdtiU,  Hut.  Lut  Gr.,  vol. 
4,.  133.) 

Harare-  <  'K«'j^(,  the  name  of  a  goddess  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.  In  the  Tbcogony  of  Hesiod  (v. 
411),  this  deity  is  made  the  daughter  of  Pcrses  and 
A  Am*.  Bacchylides  speaks  of  her  as  the  daughter 
sf  Night,  while  Muss  us  gave  her  Jupiter  as  a  aire  in 
•lace  of  Penes.  (Sckoi.  ad  ApoU  Rh.,  3,  467.) 
Others  again  made  her  the  offspring  of  the  Olympian 
bog  bv  Pbersea,  the  daughter  of  Jtolus  (TzetZ-,  ad 
ly.  .  1180),  or  by  Ceres  (Schol.  ad  TheocrU.,  3,  12). 
According  to  Pberecydcs,  ber  sire  was  Arialnue. 
(feast  ad  ApoU.  Rh,  I.  e.)  It  ia  said  in  the  Theog- 
cr.f  (412.  **qi  ).  that  Hecate  was  highly  honoured  by 
Jiptter,  who  allowed  her  to  exercise  extensive  power 
and  to  share  in  all  the  honours  en- 


joyed by  the  children  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  She  re- 
tsennce  and  prayer  to  her  with  prosperity, 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  as- 
i  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
She  gives  success  in  wrestling  and  horse- racing.  The 
tsaermsn  prays  to  ber  and  Neptune  ;  the  herdsman  to 
ber  tod  Hermes  ;  for  she  can  increase  and  diminish 
at  her  wdl  Though  an  only  child  (in  contraat  to 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who  have  similar  power),  she  is  hon- 
frjred  with  all  power  among  the  immortals,  and  is,  by 
tat  appointment  of  Jupiter,  the  rearer  of  children, 
•bra  she  has  brought  to  sec  the  light  of  day. — This 
however,  is  plainly  an  interpolation  in  the 
which  it  is  not  in  harmony.  It  has 
afl  the  appearance  of  being  an  Orphic  composition, 
tad  w,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  notorious  forger  Ono- 
^r;.-c  (tt'ottltng,  ad  tot — Tkwrxch,  khat  He.no- 
as*,  p  24 — KeighiUy't  Mythology,  p.  66  )—  Hecate 

•  et  dently  a  stra ii^er-divinu y  in   the  mythology  of 
*  Greeks.     It  would  appear  lh;il  she  was  one  of  the 

•  rtV.  -U*«  of  deities,  tfaaspWtod  by  Hesiod,  or  bjU 
into  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  placed 

the  popular  divinities  of  the  day,  as  a  being  of 
existence.    Hence  the  remark  of  the  bard,  that 
all  the  prerogatives  which  Hecate  had 
previous  to  bis  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
Indeed,  the  sphere  which  the  poet  assigns  her. 
PUcea  her  out  of  the  reach  of  all  contact  with  the  act- 
ag  divinities  of  the  day.    She  is  mentioned  neither 
io  *e  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  and  the  attributes  assigned 
asr  mi  the  more  recent  poem  of  the  Argonauts  arc  the 
sum  with  those  of  Proserpina  in  Homer.    ( Crcuzer, 
S*nW,  vol.  1,  p.  158  —  Id.,  2,  120  —  Goerres, 
wmkcag .  vol.  1,  p.  254.  —  Hermann,  Handb.  der 
myth .  voL  2,  p.  45.)    Jablonaki  (Panth.  Mgypt.)  re- 
farot  Hecate  as  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Tilh- 
aaho.    Her  action  upon  nature,  ber  diversified  attri- 
tats,  her  innumerable  functions,  are  a  mixture  of 
fsvcral.  allegorical,  and  philosophical  traditions  re- 
•pertag  the  fusion  of  the  elements  and  the  generation 
•f  seegs.    Hecate  was  the  night,  and,  by  an  exten- 
w>3  of  this  idea,  the  primitive  night,  the  primary 
or  parent  of  all  things.    She  was  the  moon,  and 


hence  were  connected  with  her  all  those  accessary 
ideaa  which  are  grouped  around  that  of  the  moon :  she 
is  the  goddess  that  troubles  the  reason  of  men,  the 
goddess  that  presides  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and, 
consequently,  over  magic ;  hence  her  identity  with 
Diana  for  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  lais  for  the 
Egyptian  ;  and  hence  also  all  her  cosmogonical  attri- 
butes, assigned  to  Isis  in  Egypt.  (Constant,  de  la 
Religion,  vol.  4,  p.  139,  t*  not  is  )—  As  regards  the 
etymology  of  her  name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  probable  one  seems  to  be  that  which  deducea  it 
from  the  Greek  ludnj,  the  feminine  of  faarof,  deno- 
ting either  "  her  that  operates  from  afar,"  or  "  her 
that  removes  or  dnvea  off."  (Creuzer,  Symboiik, 
vol.  2,  p.  124.)  Expiatory  sacrifices  were  offered  to 
this  goddess  on  the  thirtieth  of  every  month,  in  which 
eggs  and  young  dogs  formed  the  principal  objects. 
The  remains  of  these  animals  and  of  the  other 
ings,  together  with  a  Urge  quantity  of  all  sorts  of 
mestiblcs,  were  exposed  in  the  cross- roada,  an. 
the  "  Supper  of  Hecate"  ('Eauraf  deiavov)-  The 
poorer  class  and  (be  Cynica  seised  upon  these  viands 
with  an  eagerness  that  passed  among  the  ancients  as 
a  mark  of  extreme  indigence,  or  the  lowest  degree  of 
baseness.  (Compare  the  note  of  Herasterhuts,  ad  Lo- 
cum. Dial.  Mort.,  1.  —  Op.,  ed.  Bip,  vol.  2,  p.  397, 
teqq.)  Her  statues  were  in  general  dog-headed,  and 
were  set  up  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  in  the  market- 
places and  at  croas-roads.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  dog-headed  form  was  the  ancient  and  mystic  one  of 
Hecate,  and  that  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  mysteries  of  Saxnothracc,  where  dogs  were  immo- 
lated in  her  honour.  Hecate  bad  alao  her  mysteries, 
celebrated  at  .Egina,  and  the  establishment  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  name  of  this  god- 
dess was  Jin  mo  (from  flpeftu,  "  fo  roar").  This  secine 
to  have  been  cbicfly  employed  to  denote  her  terrific 
appearance,  especially  when  she  came  summoned  by 
magic  arts.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (Arg.,  3,  1214, 
teqq.)  describes  her  as  having  her  head  surrounded 
by  serpents,  twining  through  branches  of  oak,  while 
torches  flamed  in  her  hands,  and  the  infernal  dogs 
howled  around.  Lucian'a  "liar  of  the  first  magni- 
tude," Eucrates,  gives  a  most  terrific  description  of 
her  appearance.  (PhUopteud.,  22,  teqq.)  In  Uus 
character  abe  was  also  sometimes  called  E inputs. 
(Eudocia,  147  )  These,  however,  were  evidently  la  to 
ideas  and  fictions.    (Keighlley't  Mythology,  p.  67.) 

Hkcatombou,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Juno  by  the  Argives  and  people  of  Angina.  It  received 
ita  name  from  inarov  and  povc,  being  a  aacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  which  were  always  offered  to  the  god- 
dess, and  the  tie  Mi  distributed  among  the  poorest  citi- 
zens. There  were  alao  public  games,  first  instituted 
by  Archinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  was 
a  shield  of  brasa  with  a  crown  of  myrtle. — There  was 
also  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  name  in 
I^conia,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  100 
cities  which  once  flounahed  in  that  country. 

HxoATOMPHosi*  (from  Uaruv,  "a  hundred,"  and 
6ovcvu,  "to  in'//"),  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Me  sscnians  to  Jupiter  when  any  of  them  had  killed  a 
hundred  enemies  Anstomenes  is  said  to  have  offered 
up  tins  sacrifice  three  tunes  111  the  course  of  the  Mes- 
scnian  wars  against  Sparta.    (Pausan  .  4,  19.) 

Hecitompous,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete,  from  the 
hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained.  [Horn.,  17., 
2,  649.)  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to  I*- 
conia.  (Strabo,  362  —  Strph.  By;.,  t.  v.  'Auvahit.) 
The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  were  probably,  like 
the  derm  of  Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  \\'td. 
Laconia.)  rj   *  j 

Hecatoupvi-os,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  on  account  of  its  hundred  gates  ( Vid.  remarks 
under  the  article  Thebas,  I  ) — If.  The  metropolis  pf 
Parthta,  and  royal  residence  of  the  Arsaoda;,  situate 
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In  the  district  of  Comisene,  and  southwest  pert  of  the 
province  of  Parlhrene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin, 
probably  i  translation  of  ibe  native  term,  end  has  a 
figurative  allusion  to  the  numerous  routes  which  di- 
verge from  this  place  to  the  adjacent  country.  D'An- 
ville  makes  it  correspond  with  the  modern  Demrgan. 
(Pirn  ,  6.  18. — Curt.,  6,  t.—Ammian  Marcel! ,  23, 
34  —Polyb  ,  10,  25,— Diod.  Sir.,  17,  25.) 

HccATO.iNKtt,  small  islands  between  Lesbos  and 
Asia.  They  derived  their  names,  according  to  Slra- 
bo  (13),  from  ixaroe,  sn  epithet  of  Apollo,  that  deity 
being  particularly  worshipped  along  the  continent  of 
Asia,  off  which  they  lay.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  tbey  had  their  name  from  inarm,  a  hun- 
dred, and  were  called  so  from  their  great  number, 
which  is  about  forty  or  over.  And  Herudotus,  in  fact, 
writes  the  name  'Exarov  Nijeoi  (I,  151).  The  mod- 
cm  appellation  is  Mu*co~Nui.  (Cramer' a  Asia  Mi- 
ner, vol.  I,  p.  166.) 

Hkctor,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  was  the  most 
valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  against  the 
Oreeks.  He  married  Andromache,  daughter  of  Eetion, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Astyanax  Hector 
was  appointed  commander  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  snd 
for  a  long  period  proved  the  bulwark  of  his  native  city. 
He  was  not  only  the  braver*  and  most  powerful,  but 
also  the  most  amiable,  of  his  countrymen,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  his  conflict*  with  Ajax, 
Diomede,  and  many  other  of  the  most  formidable  lead- 
era.  The  fates  had  decreed  that  Troy  shoald  never 
be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived.  The  Oreeks. 
therefore,  after  the  death  of  Patroclus,  who  had  fallen 
by  Hector's  hand,  made  a  powerful  effort  under  the 
command  of  Achilles;  and,  by  the  intervention  of 
Minerva,  who  assumed  the  form  of  Deiphobos,  and 
urged  Hector  to  encounter  the  Grecian  chief,  contrary 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  their  effort 
was  crowned  with  success.  Hector  fell,  and  his  death 
accomplished  the  overthrow  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
The  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  warrior  was  attached  to 
the  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away 
to  the  Grecian  fleet;  and  thrice  every  day,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  days,  was  it  also  draped  by  the  victor 
around  the  tomb  of  Patroclus.  (J7.,22,  399,  $eqq  — 
lb.,  24,  14,  *eH  )  During  all  this  time,  the  corpse 
of  Hector  was  shielded  from  dogs  and  birds,  and  pre- 
served from  corruption,  by  the  united  care  of  Venus 
and  Apollo.  (II..  23,  185,  teqq  )  The  body  was  at 
last  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  went  in  person,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  Splendid  obsequies 
were  rendered  to  the  deceased,  and  with  these  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iliad  terminates. — Virgil  makes  Achilles  to 
have  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hector  thrice  round  ihc 
walls  of  Troy.  (Mn.,  1,  483  )  Homer,  however,  is 
silent  on  this  point.  According  to  the  latter.  Hector 
fled  thrice  round  the  city-walls  before  engaging  with 
Achilles  ;  and,  after  he  was  slain,  his  body  was  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and  dragged 
away  to  the  ships.  (II.,  22,  399.)  The  incident, 
therefore,  alluded  to  by  Virgil  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  one  of  the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic 
poet,  for  these,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  diversifying  snd  altering  the  features 
of  the  ancient  heroic  legends.  (Heytte.  Ezcure..  18, 
ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  \.—  Wertudorff,  ad  EpU.  1L  in  Poet. 
Lot.  Min.,  vol.  4.  p.  742.) 

HecCba  ('Eku6i}),  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisscus,  a  Thracisn 
king,  while  others,  again,  made  her  the  daughter  of  the 
liver-god  Sanganus  and  Metope,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Pnam,  king  of  Troy.  (Apoilod.,  3.  12,  6.)  She 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (H  ,  24,  496),  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Hector,  Paris,  Deiphobus,  Hclcnus,  Troilus, 
Polites,  Polydorus,  Cassandra,  Creiiss,  and  Polyxena. 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that 
>ught  into  the  world  a  burning  torch,  which  re- 


doced  her  husband's  palace  and  all  Troy  to  asttea. 
On  her  telling  this  dream  to  Pnam,  he  sent  for  hi*  t»on 
iEsacus,  by  a  former  wife  Ansbe,  the  daughter  of 
Mere os,  who  bad  been  reared  and  taught  to  interpret 
dreams  by  his  grandfather,    .fsacus  declared,  that 
the  child  would  be  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  recom- 
mended to  expose  it.    As  soon  as  born,  the  babe  wu 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ids  to  perish  ;  but  the 
attempt  proved  s  fruitless  one,  and  the  prediction  of  tbw 
soothsayer  was  fulfilled.    (Fid.  Paris)   After  the  rum 
of  Troy  and  the  death  of  Priam,  Hecuba  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Ulysses,  snd  she  embarked  with  the  conquerors 
for  Greece.    The  fleet,  however,  was  detained  off  thr 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  by  the  sppearanc*. 
of  the  spectre  of  Achilles  on  the  summit  of  his  lorcb. 
demanding  to  be  honoured  with  a  new  offering.  Po- 
lyxena was,  in  consequence,  torn  from  Hecuba  and 
immolsted  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  grave  of  bis  sire. 
The  grief  of  the  mother  was  increased  by  the  sight  of 
the  dead  body  of  her  son  Polydorus,  washed  upon 
the  shore,  who  bad  been  cruelly  slsin  by  Polymestor, 
king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  Priam  had  consigned 
him.    Bent  on  revenge,  Hecuba  managed,  by  artifice . 
to  get  Polymestor  snd  his  two  children  in  her  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  her  fellow-captive*,  she  effected 
the  murder  of  his  sons,  and  then  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  father.    (Vid.  Polydorus,  Polymestor.)    This  act 
drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of  the  Thrscians  :  tbey 
assailed  her  with  darts  and  showers  of  stones ;  and,  hi 
the  set  of  biting  a  stone  with  impotent  rage,  she  wa« 
suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dog.    (Owtd,  Met.,  13. 
429,  «ye.)— Hyginus  ssys,  that  she  threw  herself  into 
the  ses  (fab.  Ill),  while  Servius  states,  that  she  was 
changed  into  a  dog  when  on  the  point  of  casting  her- 
self into  the  waters,    {ad  jE*.,  3,  6  —Consult  ScJioL 
ad  Eurip.,  Hec,  1259  —  Tsei:.,  CM.,  Ill,  74— 
Sckol.  ad  Jut  ,  Sat.,  10,271. — Plant ,  Merutck.,  1  — 
Htyne,  ad  Apollod  ,  3, 12.  5.) 

Heobmon,  a  native  of  Tbasos,  and  author  of  satyrte 
dramas  in  the  age  of  Alcibiades.  This  distinguished 
individual  was  his  friend,  and  managed  to  get  him 
freed  from  an  accusation  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  A  piece  of  this  poet,  entitled  GigantomacMia, 
was  getting  represented  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
defeat  of  Niciaa  in  Sicily.  This  Hegemon  bore  the 
appellation  of  Phtce  (<ta*y,  **  s  lentil"),  conferred  oa 
him  as  a  nickname.  He  wrote  also  a  comedy  entitled 
Pkilinna  ( BOekh,  Siaatth.  der  Athener,  vol  1 ,  p  435. 
—SckoU,  Geteh.  Grtech.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  269,  290  ) 

Hkossunax.  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Alexan- 
drea-Tross,  and  contemporary  with  Antiochos  the 
Great,  by  whom  he  was  patronised.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  historical  work  ;  and  indulged  also  in  poetic  com- 
position, having  written  a  poem  entitled  ro  Tpwiao, 
"  Trman  Affaire."  Some  ascribed  to  him  the  "  Cyp- 
rian Epic."  He  was  likewise  a  writer  of  tragedies ; 
and,  according  to  Athensjus,  from  whom  all  these  par- 
ticulars are  obtained,  was  slso  a  tragic  actor,  having 
improved  and  strengthened  his  voice,  which  was  natu- 
rally weak,  by  abstaining  for  eighteen  years  from  eat. 
ing  figs.  (Athen  ,  3,  p.  80,  d.—Id.,  4,  p.  165,  b.—Id., 
9,  p.  393.  d  )  J£*~ 

HtowlAs,  I.  a  Cyclic  poet,  bom  at  Sslamts,  m  the 
islsnd  of  Cyprus,  and,  according  to  some,  the  suthor 
of  the  Cyprisn  Epic.  (Vtd.  Stssinus.)— II.  A  native 
of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  com- 
panions in  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  style 
was  loaded  with  puerile  ornaments,  and  betrayed  a  to- 
tal want  of  taste.  (Dion.  Hal.,  de  Struct.  Orat.,  c.  18  .) 
He  wrote  slso  some  discourse*,  which  are  lost.  The 
ancients  regarded  him  as  the  parent  of  that  species  oV 
eloquence  denominated  the  Asiatic,  which  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  eimple  and  elegant  Attic.  (Com- 
pare Quintil.,  Intl.  Or.,  12,  10.)— III.  A  philosopher, 
surnaroed  Wtiaiduvaroc,  or  "Advocate  of  Death." 
He  pushed  the  principles  of  the  Cyreoak  sect,  to 
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be  belonged,  even  to  absurdity,  and,  by  the  force 
•f  cenceqaeoces,  came  to  a  result  directly  opposite  to 
«W  of  the  founder  of  the  school.  From  the  position 
tan  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good,  he  deduced  the 
;aiefeoce  that  man  cannot  be  truly  happy,  since,  as  his 
asdt  it  exposed  to  too  many  evils,  of  which  the  soul 
also  partake*,  he  cannot  attain  to  the  sovereign  good : 
react  it  follow*  that  death  is  more  desirable  than  life. 
Hegcsus  upheld  this  doctrine  with  so  much  ability 
aid  auccesa,  that  many  of  his  auditors,  on  lesving  his 
leciures.  put  en  end  to  their  existence.  Ptolemy  J. 
judged  it  necessary  to  send  him  into  exile.  (SchoII, 
Hut.  Lut.  Gr.,  vol  3.  p.  249  ) 

H tecum- a,  I.  an  historian,  mentioned  by  Dionv- 
atis  of  Halicaxiiaseus  (Ant.  Rom.,  1,  49  et  72).  He 
srete  on  the  antiquities  of  Pallene.  a  peninsula  of 
Twace,  where  A zieas  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
jeftge  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    He  made  the  Tro- 
jan ckstf  to  have  ended  bis  days  here.— II.  A  comic 
asec  s  native  of  Tarentum,  surnsmed  Crobylus  (Kpu- 
(t'/arK  or  "Toupee,"  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
veanog  his  hair.     His  pieces  have  not  reached  vt : 
we  have  eight  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  which  are 
rsnarkable  for  their  simplicity. — HI.  An  ecclesiastical 
batonan,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  educated  in  the  religion 
of  hts  fathers.     He  was  afterward  converted  to  Chris- 
ttatnty,  ami  Ix-came  bishop  of  Home  about  the  year  177, 
sftcre  he  died  to  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
about  the  year  180.    He  was  the  author  of  an  eccle- 
siastical history,  from  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  death 
do«a  to  hia  own  time,  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
coatajoed  a  faithful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preaching, 
s-nceo  in  a  very  simple  style.    The  principal  value 
of  the  existing  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved 
far  us  by  Eusebius  and  Pbotius,  arises  from  the  testi- 
■aeay  that  may  be  deduced  from  scriptural  passages 
<potrd  in  them  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
asois  of  the  New  Testament.    There  has  been  as- 
en  bed  to  Hegesippos  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  written  in  I-atin,  under  the  title  of  44  De 
BdLo  Jmdmico  el  urtns  Hicrosolymitatut  excidio  kislo- 
n*  "  It  is  not.  however,  by  Hegesippus ;  and  appears, 
■deed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  enlarged 
translation  of  Joeephus.    A  Milan  manuscript  ascribes 
At©  St.  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  correctly,  since  there 
■  a  great  conformity  between  its  style  and  that  of  the 
nentioned.    The  fragments  of  the  eccle- 
history  of  Hegisippus  were  published  at  Ox- 
ford an  1698,  in  the  2d  volume  of  Grabe's  Sviedeg. 
at.  Pafnu*.  p.  205 ;  in  the  2d  volume  of  Halloix's 
•ort  -  De  Scrtptorum  Oriental,  **/«,"  p.  703  ;  and  in 
OsUaos't  BtUwtk.  Gr.  Lai  Yet.  Pair.,  Veiut.,  1788, 
tsL  vol  2,  p  59. 

HtLc«a,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  ber  age. 
Then  are  different  accounts  of  ber  birth  and  parentage. 
Tee  common,  and  probably  the  most  ancient,  one  is, 
-hat  the  was  the  daughter  of  Led  a  by  Jupiter,  wbo  took 
■a*  ttra*  of  a  white  ewan.    According  to  the  Cyprian 
Eatc,  she  was  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis, 
«6s  sad  long  fled  the  pursuit  of  the  god,  and,  to  elude 
km,  had  taken  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  animals 
(liar*..  8.  p  334  )    At  length,  while  aha  waa  under 
uut  sf  a  goose,  the  god  became  a  swan,  and  she  laid 
as  egg.  which  was  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  woods. 
He  Wrought  it  to  Leds,  who  laid  it  up  in  a  coffer,  and 
<a  doe  tisoe  Helena  waa  produced  from  it.  (Apoliod., 
X  IA.  4.)    Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  Helena 
&t  daughter  of  Oceanua  and  Telhys.     (Schol.  ad 
rwd ,  Sew. .  10,  ISO  )    In  the  Iliad,  Helena  is  term- 
ed "  begotten  of  Jupiter"  (//  ,  3,  418);  and  she  calls 
CastsT  and  Pollux  44  her  own  brothers,  whom  one 
»ier  here  with  ber."  (//.,  3,  238  )    In  the  Odys- 
*w  laese  are  expressly  called  the  sons  of  Tyndarus. 
Iha,  Wwever,  does  not  prove  that  Helena  waa  held 
i*  •-*  lis  laughter  —The  beauty  of  Helena  was  pro- 


sonal  attractions,  even  m  ber  infancy,  that  Theseus; 
in  company  with  hia  friend  Pirithoiis,  carried  her  off. 
when  only  a  child,  from  a  festivsl  at  which  they  saw 
her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.  ft  was 
agreed*  during  their  flight,  that  he  who  should,  by  lot, 
become  possessor  of  the  prize,  should  assist  in  pro- 
curing a  wife  for  the  other.  The  lot  fell  to  Theseus, 
and  he  accordingly  conveyed  Helen  to  Aphidna*,  and 
there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  bis  mother  ^Ethra  till 
she  should  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity.  P:»in 
thia  retreat,  however,  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
family.  According  to  Pausaniss,  however,  she  wss  of 
nubile  years  when  carried  off  by  Theseus,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  given  to 
Clylcmncstra  to  rear.  (Pautan.,  2,  22.) — Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
from  the  reputation  of  ber  personal  charms,  subse- 
quently became  her  suiters,  were.  Ulysses,  son  of  I>a- 
ertes ;  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  Sthenelus,  son  of 
Cspaneus ;  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydeus  ;  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Cteatus ;  Meges,  sou  of  Pluleus ;  Agspenor, 
son  of  Anceus ;  Thslpius,  son  of  Eurytus  ;  Mtieslh- 
eus,  son  of  Peteus ;  Schedius,  son  of  Epistrophtis ; 
Polyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenea  :  Amphilochus,  son  of 
Arnphiaraus ;  Asralaphus  and  Ialmua,  sons  of  the  god 
Mars;  Ajax,  son  of  O'ileus ;  Eumelus,  son  of  Adme- 
tus;  Polypostes,  son  of  Pirithous;  Elpenor,  son  of 
Cbalcodon  ;  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  i£»cula- 
pius ;  I,eontus,  son  of  Coronus ;  Philoctetes,  son  of 
Pasan ;  Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphiclus ;  Eurypylus,  son 
of  Evemon ;  Ajax  and  Teucer,  sous  of  Telamon  ;  Pa- 
troctus,  son  of  Menostius ;  Menelaus.  son  of  Alreus  ; 
Thoas,  Idomeneus,  and  Merion.  Tyndarus  was  rath- 
er alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  sight  of  so  great  a 
number  of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew  that  be 
could  not  prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  the  rest, 
and  from  this  perplexity  he  waa  at  laat  extricated  by 
the  artifice  of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  already  known 
in  Greece  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince, 
wbo  clearly  saw  that  bis  pretensions  to  Helen  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to  so 
many  rivals,  proposed  to  free  Tyndarus  from  all  bia 
difficulties  if  he  would  promise  him  his  niece  Penel- 
ope in  marriage.  Tyndarus  consented,  and  Ulysses 
advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the 
suiters,  tbat  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluenced 
choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one  among  them, 
and  engage  to  unite  together  to  defend  her  person 
and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to  car- 
ry her  off  from  her  husband.  The  advice  of  Ulysses 
was  followed,  the  princes  consented,  and  Helen  6xed 
het  choice  upon  Menelaus,  and  married  him.  Her- 
mione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  onion,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  years  with  mutual  happiness.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came  to  Lace- 
daemon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  waa 
kindly  received  by  Menelaus ;  but,  taking  advantage 
of  the  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  in  Crete,  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  flee 
with  him  to  Troy.  Menelaus,  returning  from  Crete, 
assembled  the  Grecian  princes,  arid  reminded  them  of 
their  solemn  promises.  They  resolved  to  make  war 
sgainst  the  Trojans  ;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Prism  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen. 
The  influence  of  Pans  at  his  father's  court  prevented 
her  restoration,  and  the  Greeks  returned  home  without 
receiving  the  satisfaction  they  required.  Soon  after 
their  return,  their  combined  forces  assembled  and  ssil- 
ed  for  the  coast  of  Aaia. — When  Paria  bad  been  slsin, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  Helen  married  Deipho- 
bus.son  of  Priam  ;  but,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  be- 
trayed him  into  the  hands  of  Menelaus,  through  a  wish 
of  ingratiating  herself  into  the  favour  of  her  former  bus- 
baud.    On  her  return  to  Greece,  Helen  Irved  many 
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years  with  Meneleiie,  who  forgave  ber  it>6del«ty ;  but, 
opon  bis  death,  ahe  was  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus 
by  Megapentbea  and  Nicoetraius,  the  dlegitimate  sons 
of  her  husband,  tod  ahe  retired  to  Rhode*,  where  at 
thai  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argoe,  reigned  over  the 
country.   Polyxo  remembered  that  her  widowhood  ori- 
ginated in  Helen,  and  that  her  husband,  Tlcpolemut, 
had  been  killed  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  ahe  therefore 
resolved  upon  revenge.    While  Helen  one  day  retired 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in 
the  babila  of  Furies,  and  seal  them  with  orders  to  mur- 
der her  enemy.    Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  stran- 
gled, and  her  misfortunes  were  afterward  commemo- 
rated, and  the  crime  of  Polyxo  expiated,  by  the  tem- 
ple which  the  Khodiaos  raised  to  Helena  Dendntia,  or 
Helena  "  lud  to  a  tree." — There  is  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  which  says  that  Pans  was  driven, 
as  he  returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt* 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  fox  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaus,  and 
confined  Helen.    From  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassadors  that  nei- 
ther Helen  nor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in 
the  bands  of  the  King  of  Egypt.    In  aprte  of  thi*  as- 
sertion, the  Greeka  besieged  the  city,  and  took  it  after 
ten  years'  aiege ;  and  Menelaus  viaiting  Egypt  as  be 
returned  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Pro- 
teus, end  waa  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  bad  been 
undertaken  upon  unjust  grounds.    Herodotua  adds, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Homer  waa  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  but  did  not  think  them  so  well  calcu- 
lated as  the  popular  legend  for  the  basis  of  an  epic 
poem.    {Herod.,  2,  112,  116,  eeqq)— It  waa  fabled, 
that,  after  death,  Helen  was  united  in  marriage  with 
Achillea,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxme,  where 
ahe  bore  him  a  son  named  Eupborion.  (PausaHuu, 
3,  19.— Conon,  IS  —PloL,  Hepk<ut.t  4.)  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  whole  hiatory 
of  Helen.    The  account  of  Herodotua  baa  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  According 
to  Euriptdea  (Helena,  25,  ecqq.),  Juno,  piqued  at  be- 
holding Venus  bear  away  the  prixe  of  beauty,  caused 
Mercury  to  carry  away  the  true  Helen  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  and  gave  Parte  a  phantom  in  her  stead.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to 
the  innocence  of  Helen,  a  storm  carries  Menelaus  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  he  there  regains  possession  of 
his  bride.    Others  pretend  that  Helen  never  married 
Menelaus ;  that  ahe  preferred  Paria  to  all  the  princes 
that  sought  her  in  marriage ;  and  that  Menelaus,  irri- 
tated at  this,  rawed  an  army  against  Troy.    Some  wri- 
ters think  they  see,  in  these  conflicting  end  varying 
statements,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many,  that  the  ancient  quarrel  of  Hercules  and  Laome- 
don,  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hoaione,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  and  not  the  carrying  off  of  Helen,  were 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.    Others  treat  the  story 
of  the  oath  exacted  from  the  suiters  with  very  Jittle  cer- 
emony, and  make  the  Grecian  princea  to  have  followed 
A  gamemnon  to  the  field  as  their  liege  lord,  and  as  stand- 
ing at  the  bead  of  the  Achaean  race,  to  whom  therefore 
they,  aa  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  tribes 
of  that  race,  were  bound  to  render  service.    But  the 
more  we  consider  the  hiatory  of  Helen,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulties  that  arise.    It  seems  strange  indeed, 
supposing  the  common  account  to  be  true,  that  ao 
many  cities  and  states  should  combine  to  regain  bor 
when  ahe  went  away  voluntarily  with  Pari*,  and  that 
not  a  single  hamlet  should  rise  in  her  favour  when  ahe 
waa  forcibly  carried  away  by  Theseus.    Again,  the 
beauty  of  Helen  is  often  mentioned  by  the  poet.  The 
very  elders  of  Troy,  when  they  saw  ber  pass  by,  could 
not  help  expressing  their  admiration.    (iZ.,  3,  158.) 
Agamemnon  promises  to  Achilles  the  choice  of  twen- 
ty female  captives,  the  fairest  after  Helen.  (//.,  9, 140.) 
By  this  He  strongly  intimates  the  superiority  of  her 
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But  if  there  were  the  least  truth  » 
history  of  this  personage  and  in  the  chronology  o* 
the  times,  ahe  must  have  bees  at  tbia  period  a  very 
old  woman.    For  her  brothers  were  in  the  Argo- 
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nsutic  expedition,  and  in  a  state  of  complc 
hood.  One  of  them  ia  mentioned  aa  contending  in 
fight  with  A  my  cue,  the  Bebrycian,  a  person  of  or 
common  stature  and  atrength :  hia  opponent,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  atrtpling.  VYe  cannot  well  al- 
low leas  than  twenty- five  years  for  hia  time  of  life. 
Now,  from  the  Argooautic  expedition  to  the  taking 
of  Troy,  there  were,  according  to  Scaliger  (Anmadw. 
in  Euseb  ,  p.  46),  seventy-nine  years.  If,  then,  we  add 
to  these  her  age  at  the  time  of  the  Argonaota,  which 
we  have  presumed  to  have  been  twenty-live  years,  is 
makes  ber  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  in  the  las* 
year  of  the  aiege.  Or  if  we  allow  her  to  have  been 
only  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  expedition,  still  she  will 

frove  nffinenlhj  old  to  hate  been  Hecuba*  mother. 
lence  Seneca  aaya  very  truly  (Epitt.,  384),  when 
be  is  treating  of  the  priority  of  Heswd  and  Homer. 
**  Vtrum  major  attate  fuertt  Hotntrujs  an  Heswdus,  nan 
magu  ad  rempertmet  quam  tctrt,  an  minor  Hecuba  fw- 
ertt  quam  Helena;  et  quare  lam  male  tulerit  a- tat  em." 
Petavkis  makes  the  interval  between  this  celebrated 
expedition  end  the  fall  of  Troy  of  the  same  extent 
aa  Scaliger.    (Rationale  Temp.,  p.  290,  *eqq.)  The 
former  he  places  in  the  year  3451  of  the  Julian  period, 
and  the  latter  in  3630.    The  difference  in  both  as  79. 
To  these,  if  we  add  25  for  her  age  at  that  era,  it  will 
amoont  to  104.    After  the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Par- 
is, the  Grecians  are  aaid  to  have  been  ten  years  in 
preparing  for  the  war,  and  ten  yean  in  carrying  it  on. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Helen  of  her- 
self m  the  last  year  of  the  aiege,  which  was  the  twen- 
tieth from  her  first  arrival  from  Sparta.    (//.,  24,  75.) 
If  we  then  add  these  twenty  years  to  the  seventy-nine, 
and  likewise  twenty-five  for  her  age  at  the  time  of  the 
Argooautic  expedition,  it  will  make  her  still  older  than 
she  was  estimated  above,  and  increase  her  years  to  1 24. 
Telemachua,  the  son  of  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  seen 
her  at  Sparta  ten  years  afterward,  and  abe  ia  repre- 
sented even  then  to  have  been  aa  beautiful  as  Dune 
(Od.,  4,  122),  though  at  that  time,  if  these  compula- 
tions are  true,  abe  must  have  been  134  years  old. 
These  things  are  paat  all  belief.    Another  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  those  princes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  formed  the  grand  con- 
federacy in  order  to  recover  her.  if  she  should  at  any 
time  be  stolen  away.    They  are  aaid  to  have  been  fee 
the  most  part  her  suiters,  who  bound  themselves  by  en 
oath  to  unite  for  that  purpose  whenever  they  should  be 
called  upon.    At  what  time  of  life  may  we  suppose  Hel- 
en to  have  been,  when  these  engagements  were  made 
in  her  favour,  in  consequence  of  her  superior  beau- 
ty t    We  may  reasonably  conclude  she  was  about  bet 
twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year;  and  ber  sorters  cxU 
not  well  be  younger.    But,  at  this  rate,  the  principal 
leaders  of  the  Grecians  at  the  siege  of  Troy  must  have 
been  100  years  old.    But  the  contrary  is  evinced  in 
every  part  of  the  poem,  wherever  these  bereeaare  intro- 
duced.   Sull  farther  ;  it  has  been  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Paris,  she  was  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  her  father's  house  by  Theseus  ; 
and  we  are  told  by  some  writers  thai  she  was  then  but 
aeven  years  old.    This  has  tieen  aaid  in  order  te  lower 
the  time  of  her  birth,  thai  she  may  not  appear  ao  old 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war.    But  this  is  a  poor  expe- 
dient, which  in  some  degree  remedies  one  evil,  bat,  et 
the  same  time,  creates  another.    How  can  It  be  cess- 
ceived  that  a  king  of  Athena  should  betake  himself  te 
Sparta,  in  order  to  run  away  with  a  child  aeven  year* 
ok!  f  and  how  could  she,  at  that  age,  have  been  offici- 
ating at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthie  ?    Thia  leads  to  an- 
circumetance  equally  incredible.    For  if  seat 
so  young,  her  brothers  must  have 
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ated  by  deterring  him  from  sailing  with  the  rest  of  lb* 
Greeks,  who  (he  foretold)  would  be  exposed  to  a  se- 
vere tempest  on  leaving  the  Trojan  shore.  Pyrrhus 
not  only  manifested  his  gratitude  by  giving  hitn  An- 
dromache in  marriage,  but  nominated  him  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
son  Molossus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne  until  af- 
ter the  death  of  Helenus.  A  son  named  Cesirinus 
was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  Helenus  with  An- 
dromache. ( Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  294,  teqq — Consult  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Heyne,  Ezcutm.  10,  ad  ASn.,  3  ) 
HKUinKs,  I.  the  daughters  of  the  Sun  and  Cly- 
mene.  They  were  three  in  uumbcr,  Lampetic,  Phae- 
tusa,  snd  Lampethusa  ;  or  seven,  according  to  Hygt- 
nus,  Merope,  Helie,  jEgle,  Lampetie,  Phoebe,  ,<Ethe 
ria,  and  Dtoxippe.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  the  death 
of  their  brother  Phactbon  ( Kid.  Phaethon),  that  they 
were  changed  by  the  »oda  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  (Ovid,  Met., 
2,  310  —Hyinn  Jab  ,  154.)— II.  Children  of  the  Sua 
and  the  nymph  Rhodus  They  were  seven  in  number, 
and  were  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  inland  of  Rhodes,    ( Vtd.  Rhodus  ) 

HKLUSTiS,  t  name  given  to  the  judges  of  the  most 
numerous  tribunal  at  Athena.  (Harpocr.,  p.  138. — 
Bekk.,  An,-.  J  Gr.,  p.  310,  32  )  Of  all  the  courts 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  affairs,  the  HXiaia  was 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its 
name,  diro  rov  d?.t^eadat,  from  the  thronging  of  the 
people ;  or,  according  to  others,  and  rov  q?.iov,  from 
the  tun,  because  u  wss  in  an  open  place,  and  exposed 
to  the  aun's  rays.  (Dart.,  ad  Charit.,  p.  242.)  The 
judges,  or,  rather,  jurymen  of  the  Helisea,  amounted  iu 
all  to  6000,  being  citizens  of  above  thirty  years  of  age, 
selected  annually  by  the  nine  archons  and  their  secre- 
tary ;  probably  600  from  each  tribe.  The  Hefiastae, 
however,  seldom  all  met,  being  formed  into  ten  divis- 
ions, the  complement  of  each  of  which  was  strictly 
500,  although  it  varied  according  to  circumstances  , 
sometimes  diminishing  to  200  or  400,  while  on  other 
occasions  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  1000  or 
1500,  by  the  union  of  two  or  three  divisions.  The 
1000,  therefore,  to  make  up  the  full  6000,  must  have 
acted  as  supernumeraries.  (Waehsmuth,  Hellen.  Al- 
ter thumsh.,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  314.)  Every  one  to  whose 
lot  it  fell  to  serve  as  juryman,  received,  sfter  taking  the 
osth,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  to  which  he  was  to  belong  during 
the  year.  On  the  morning  of  every  court  day,  re- 
course was  sgain  had  to  lots,  to  decide  in  which  court 
the  divisions  should  respectively  sit  for  that  day  —For 
other  particulars,  consult  Hermann,  Polit.  Antiq  ,  p. 
265  —  Tittmann,  Darttell  der  Gr.  Staattverf.,  p.  213, 
teqq. 

HklIck,  I.  another  name  for  the  Una  Major,  or 
"  Greater  Bear."  (Kid.  Arctos.)—  II.  One  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Achats,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Co- 
rinthiacus,  near  Burs.  (Herod.,  1,  46  )  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Neptune,  thence 
called  Hiliconius.  Here  also  the  general  meeting  of 
the  Iouians  was  convened,  while  yet  in  the  possession 
of  «Egialus,  and  the  festival  which  then  took  place  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Panionia,  which 
they  instituted  afterward  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pausan., 
7,  24  —Strab..  384  )  A  prodigious  influx  of  the  ses, 
caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed 
completely  destroyed  Helice  two  yesrs  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Lcuctrs,  B  C.  373.  The  details  of  this  catas- 
trophe will  be  found  in  Pausanias  (7.  24)  and  AKMtn 
(Hut  Arum,  11,  19).  It  was  said,  that  some  vesti- 
ges of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  after 
the  terrible  event  had  taken  place.  (Opi'd,  Met.,  15, 
293  )  Eratosthenes,  as  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  site 
of  this  sncient  city,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariners 
that  the  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
abare  of  Pyrrhus,  whose  favour  he  concili-  Death  the  waters,  holding  an  hippocampc,  or  sea-horse 


of  the  same  age  ;  for  one,  if  not  both,  wss  hatched 
from  the  same  egg.  Yet  these  children,  so  little  past 
their  infant  stale,  are  said  to  have  pursued  Theseus, 
and  to  have  regained  their  sister.  They  must  have 
been  sturdy  urchins,  and  little  short  of  the  sons  of 
Aloeus.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  Bryant,  Du- 
tu  Lotion  on  lie  War  of  Troy,  p  9,  teqq.) — It  is  more 
than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  whole  legend  relative  to 
Helen  wss  ongiually  a  religious  and  allegorical  myth. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  of  her  two  brothers  liv- 
bg  and  dying  sllernatcly,  ieada  at  once  to  a  auspicion 
of  their  oemg  personifications  of  natural  powers  snd 
•bjects.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  in  the  myth, 
all  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite. 
Thus  Led .  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore 
ke  regarded  as  iarknett.  She  is  married  to  Tyndarus, 
s  [Lame  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  family  of  words 
relating  to  light,  JUme,  or  hetU  (Vul  Tyndarus) ;  her 
children  by  him  or  Jupiter,  that  is,  bf  Jupiter  Tynda- 
ras,  the  brtght  god.  are  Helena,  Brightntst  (f'/.a, 
"light")  ;  Castor,  Aiorner,  (*«{«,  "  to  adorn") ;  and 
Polydeukes,  Dew/ul  (devu,  dtvuf/c).  In  Helen,  there- 
lore,  we  have  only  another  form  of  Srlene;  the  Adorn- 
tr  is  a  very  sppropnate  term  for  the  day,  the  light 
•f  which  adorns  all  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
apparent  than  the  suitableness  of  Dew/ul  to  the  night. 

IKaghtUy't  Mythology,  p.  432.)  —  II.  (commonly 
uown  tn  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  name  of  St. 
Helena),  the  first  wife  of  Constantius  Cbiorus,  wss 
born  of  obscure  parents,  in  s  village  called  Drepanum, 
ia  Bithyriia,  which  was  afterward  raised  by  her  sou 
Cooatanline  to  the  rank  of  a  cily,  under  the  nsme  of 
Helenopolis  Her  husband  Constantius,  ou  being 
made  Cesar  by  Diodosian  snd  Maximum  (A  D  292), 
repudiated  Helena,  snd  msrried  Theodora,  daughter 
of  Maximian.  Helena  withdrew  into  retirement  until 
her  son  Coostantine,  having  become  emperor,  called 
his  mother  to  court,  and  gave  her  the  title  of  Augus- 
ta. He  also  supplied  her  with  Urge  sums  of  money, 
which  she  employed  in  bmlding  and  endowing  church- 
es, and  in  relievmg  the  poor.  About  A  D.  325  she 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  snd,  having  ex- 
plored the  site  of  Jerusalem,  she  thought  that  she  had 
discovered  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  snd  also  the  cross 
on  which  be  died.  The  identity  of  the  cross  which 
she  found  has  been,  of  course,  much  doubted  ;  she, 
however,  built  a  church  on  the  spot,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  has  continued  to  be  ven- 
erated by  that  name  to  the  present  day.  She  also  built 
a  church  at  Bethlehem,  io  honour  of  the  nativity  of 
•or  Serionr.  From  Palestine  she  rejoined  her  son  at 
Nteooaedia,  in  Bithynia,  where  she  expired,  in  the  year 
127,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  She  is  numbered  by  the 
Roman  church  among  the  saints  (Euteb.,  Vtt.  Contt. 
— Huhtur,  de  Crum  Dominie*  per  Helenam  intra- 
tone,  Helautndt,  1724  ) — HI.  A  deserted  and  rugged 
island  in  ike  JJgean,  opposite  to  Thorikos,  and  ex- 
tending front  that  parallel  to  Sunium.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  Paris' s  having  landed 
•n  it,  as  wsa  said,  in  company  with  Helens,  when  they 
were  toeing  from  Sparta.  (Plin.,  4,  12  —  McU,  2. 
T.)  Strabo,  who  follows  Artemidorus,  conceived  it 
tvae  tto  Cane  of  Homer.  (17  ,  3.  444  )  Pliny  calls 
it  Macris.    The  modern  name  is  Macroniti. 

eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  snd 
tnd  tke  only  one  of  their  sons  who  survived 
of  Tray.  He  wss  so  chagrined,  according 
to  some,  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage 
•iter  tke  death  of  Parts,  thai  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida. 
and  was  tkere,  by  the  advice  of  Calchas,  suqmsed  and 
earned  sway  to  the  Grecisn  camp  by  Ulysses  Among 
•tker  prodieiioas,  Helenus  declared  that  Troy  could 
not  to  taken  unless  Philoctetes  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  quit  his  retreat  snd  repair  to  the  siege  After  the 
of  Trny,  he,  together  with  Andromache, 
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m  his  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous  shoal  for 
their  vessels,  Heraclides,  of  Pontus,  relates  that  this 
disaster,  which  took  place  in  his  time,  occurred  during 
the  night;  the  town,  and  all  that  lay  between  it  and 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated 
in  an  instant.  Two  thousand  workmen  were  after- 
ward sent  by  the  Acheans  to  recover  the  dead  bodies, 
but  without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed,  that 
this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to  divine 
vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hcl- 
ico  having  obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  statue 
of  Neptune  snd  a  model  of  the  Temple  to  the  Iouians 
after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  (ap.  Strab.,  385. 
— Compare  the  remarks  of  Bernhardt/,  Eratostkentea,p. 
84.— Uiod.  Sic,  15,49.— Paiwan.,7.  24  —  .Elian,  H. 
A.,  II,  19.)  Seneca  affirms,  that  Csllisthenes  the 
philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Helice  (9,  23 — Compare  Afistot.,  it  Mund,  c.  4. — 
Polyb.,  2,  41).  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  there  was 
still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name  ctose  to  the 
sea.  snd  forty  stadia  from  iEgiutn.  {Cramer's  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  61.) 

Hklicox,  a  famous  mountain  in  Bceotia,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sac  red  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  who  were  thence  called  Heliconiades.  This 
mountain  was  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness 
of  it*  shadt-s,  and  the  beauty  of  tbe  venerable  trees 
which  clothed  its  sides.  Strata  (409)  affirms,  that  Hel- 
icon nearly  equals  in  height  Mount  Parnassus,  and  re- 
tains its  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pau- 
aaniss  observes  (9,  28),  that  no  mountain  of  Greece 
produces  such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature  ;  on  the  contrary,  several 
have  the  property  of  counteracting  the  effects  produced 
by  the  sling  or  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  On  the 
summit  was  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  where  these  di- 
vinities had  their  sisjoes,  and  where  also  were  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bacchus  by  Lysippus,  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  famous  poets  and  musicians.  (Pau- 
san  .  9,  30.)  A  little  below  the  grove  was  the  fount- 
ain of  Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrenc  was  about 
twenty  stadia  above  the  grove  ;  it  is  said  to  have  burst 
forth  when  Pegasus  struck  his  foot  into  the  ground. 
(Pausan.,  9.  31. — Strab  ,  9.  410.)  These  two  springs 
supplied  two  small  rivers  named  Otmius  and  Pcrmts- 
sus,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  tho 
lake  Copais,  near  Haliartus.  Ilcsiod  makes  mention 
of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in  tbe  opening  of  his 
Theogonia  The  modern  name  of  Helicon  is  Paleut- 
vouni  or  Zagora.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  ap- 
pellation :  the  name  of  Palnovouni  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  near  tho 
modern  village  Kakosia,  that  stands  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient Thisbe.  (Cramer**  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
204  —Compare  Dodwtll,  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  260.)— II. 
A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Dium,  the  same,  according 
to  Pausanias  (9,  30),  with  the  Baphyrus.  The  samo 
author  informs  us,  that,  after  flowing  for  a  distance  I 
of  seventy-five  stadia,  it  loses  itself  under  ground  . 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  stadia  ;  it  is  navigable  on  ' 
ita  reappearance,  and  is  then  called  Baphyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  is  now  known  as  the  Monro 
nero     (Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  209.) 

Hklh-omadrs.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  from 
their  fabled  residence  on  Mount  Helicon,  which  was 
sacred  to  them.    (Lucret.,  3.  1050  ) 

Hkmod6rur.  I.  a  Greek  poet,  sixteen  hexameters 
of  whose  are  cilcd  by  Stobaus  (Serm  ,  98),  containing 
a  description  of  thai  part  of  Campania  situate  between 
the  Lucrine  l.ake  and  Puteoli,  and  where  Cicero  had 
a  country  residence.  The  verses  in  question  make 
particular  mention  of  certain  mineral  waters  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gyarus,  reputed  lo  have  a  salutary  effect 
in  cases  of  ophthalmia.  Now,  as  these  waters  were 
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discovered  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Cicero,  when 
the  villa  of  the  orator  had  come  into  the  possession  of 
Anlistius  Vetus  (Pltn.,  31,  1),  tbe  poet  Heliodorus 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  Cicero's  time,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  elegance  of  his  description  forbid* 
his  being  placed  lower  than  the  first  or  second  century 
of  our  era.  Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  the  same 
with  the  rhetorician  Heliodorus  mentioned  by  Horace 
(Sai .,  1, 5,  2),  as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  journey 
lo  Brundisium.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol  4,  p  65. 
seqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  physician,  of  wboro  <Jalen 
makes  mention  (Dc  Antid,  2,  p  77,  td.  Aid  ),  and 
who  also  wrote  a  didactic  poem,  under  tbe  title  of  *A rry- 
Armu,  "justification,*'  of  which  Galen  cilcs  seven  hex- 
ameters. The  fragment  preserved  by  Stobsr-us,  and 
alluded  to  in  tbe  preceding  article,  might  have  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  this  Heliodorus,  and  not  to  the  individual 
mentioned  under  No.  I.  (Compare  Mcinekc,  Com- 
ment, mite,  fasc.,  I,  Hala,  1822,  p.  36,  and  also  the 
addenda  to  that  work.)— III.  A  native  of  Larissa.  who 
has  left  us  a  treatise  on  optics,  under  the  title  of  Kr  o- 
uAaia  ~uv  'Orrriawv,  which  is  scarcely  anything  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  optical  work  ascribed  to  Eu- 
clid. He  cites  the  optics  of  Ptolemy.  Tbe  time 
when  he  flourished  is  uncertain  ;  from  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  be  spesks  of  Tiberius,  it  is  probable 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  that  emperor.  Oriba- 
sius  has  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  another  work 
of  Heliodorus  s,  entitled  nrpi  otafopuc  KBTaprtcpuv. 
This  fragment  treats  of  tbe  Kox?uae,  a  machine  for 
drawing  water  furnished  with  a  screw.  Some  MSS. 
call  this  writer  Damianns  Heliodorus.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Bartholini,  Pari*,  1657, 4lo.  The  work 
also  appears  in  the  Opuscula  Mythologies,  Ethica  ct 
Phystca,  of  Gale,  Cantabr,  1670,  12mo  —  IV.  A 
Greek  romance- writer,  who  was  born  at  Emesa  in 
Phoenicia,  and  flourished  under  tho  Emperors  Tbeodo- 
sius  and  ArcadiuS  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  raised  lo  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  Trice*  in 
Thessaly  (Socratet,  Hist.  Ecctes),  and  is  supposed  to 
have  written  an  Iambic  poem  on  Alchymy,  entitled, 
ITfot  Trjq  rCrv  $i7lqo6$uv  pvoriKije  rtrvtff,  *•  On  the 
occult  science  of  the  philosophers."  It  contains  169 
verses  Tho  authorship  of  this  poem  is  assigned  to 
Heliodorus  by  Georgius  Cedrenus  (compare  Amyot's 
remarks  in  his  French  translation  of  the  .Ethiopica)  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Cedrenus,  this 
point  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Heliodorus 
is  better  known  as  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  en- 
titled, KlOtoniKa,  being  the  history  of  Thesgenes  and 
Chariclea,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  .Ethiopia. 
It  is  in  ten  books.  This  work  was  unknown  in  tbe 
West  until  a  soldier  of  Anspach,  under  the  Margrave 
Casimir  of  Brandenburgh,  assisting  at  the  pillage  of 
the  library  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  at  Buds,  in  1526, 
being  attracted  by  the  rich  binding  of  a  manuscript, 
carried  it  off.  He  sold  tbe  prize  afterward  lo  Vinrrnt 
Obsopsus,  who  published  it  at  Basle  in  1534.  This 
waa  the  celebrated  romance  of  Heliodorus.  •«  Until 
this  period,"  observes  Huet,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ori- 
gin of  romances,  "  nothing  had  been  seen  better  con- 
ceived, or  better  executed,  than  these  adventures  of 
Theagencs  and  Cbanclea.  Nothing  can  be  more 
chaste  than  their  loves,  in  which  Ihe  author's  own  vir- 
tuous mind  assists  tho  religion  of  Christianity,  which 
he  professed,  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  work  thai  air 
of  bonnet  eti,  in  which  almost  all  the  earlier  romances 
are  deficient.  The  incidents  are  numerous.,  novel, 
probable,  and  skilfully  unfolded.  The  denouemciu  i* 
admirable ;  it  is  natural ;  il  grows  out  of  the  subject, 
and  is  in  the  highest  degree  touching  arid  pathetic.** 
SclwSll  (Hist.  Utt.  Gr.,  vol  6.  p  229)  remarks.  Uiat 
"  tho  romance  of  Heliodorus  is  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  up  with  great  power ;  the  episodes  are  to  the 
purpose,  and  the  characters  and  manners  of  the  per 
sonages  skilfully  sustained."    **No  oo< 
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Villeraain,  "  that  Heliodorus,  when  he  wrote 
was  at  least  initiated  in  Christian  senti- 
■renta    This  te  felt  by  a  kind  of  moral  purity  which 
eeatrssts  strongly  with  the  habitual  license  of  the 
Greta:  Cables ;  and  the  atyle  even,  aa  the  learned  Corey 
contains  many  expressions  familiar  to  the  ec- 
era.    This  style  is  pare,  polished,  sym- 
metrical ;  and  the  language  of  love  receives  a  charac- 
ter ef  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  ia  very  rare  among 
tat  »nters  of  antiquity."    It  must  not  be  disguised, 
6ft«erer.  that  Huet,  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
wotemporary  and  admirer  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
aenr,  judged  after  the  models  of  romance  which  were 
(asittonabJe  in  bis  own  century.    Poetry,  battles,  cap- 
bnues,  and  recognitions  nil  up  the  piece ;  there  is  no 
pjetoreof  the  mind,  no  history  of  the  character  carried 
sa  with  the  development  of  the  action.    The  incidents 
poiet  to  oo  particular  era  of  society,  although  the  learn- 
ed in  history  may  perceive,  from  the  tone  of  sentiment 
that  the  struggle  had  commenced  between 
and  lofty  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  gross- 
er i>f  pagan  idolatry.    Egypt,  as  Villemain  remarks, 
■  anther  ancient  Egypt,  nor  the  Egypt  of  the  PtoUv 
sues,  nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Romans.    Athene  is  nei- 
ter  Athens  free  nor  Athens  conquered :  in  short, 
sWre  ts  no  individuality  either  in  the  places  or  persons ; 
and  the  vague  pictures  of  the  French  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  give  scarcely  a  caricatured  idea 
sf  the  model  from  which  they  were  drawn. — It  may 
k£  be  amiss  to  mention  here  an  incident  relative  to 
ike  wi  Racine  and  the  work  of  Heliodorue  which  we 
Ittvt  been  considering.    When  Racine  was  at  Port 
Royal  learning  Greek,  his  imagination  almost  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  the  dry  erudition  of  the  pious  fathers, 
as  bud  bold  instinctively  on  the  romance  of  Heliodo- 
ros.  as  the  only  prop  by  which  ho  might  be  preserved 
for  ha  high  destiny,  even  then,  perhaps,  shadowed  dim- 
to  in  hia  youthful  mind.    A  tale  of  love,  how- 
in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  boy,  filled 
with  horror,  and  the  book  was  seized 
aad  thrown  into  the  fire.    Another  and  another  copy 
last  the  same  fate  ;  and  poor  Racine,  thus  excluded 
iron  the  benefits  of  the  common  typographical  art, 
printed  the  romance  on  his  memory.    A  first  love,  woo- 
ed by  stealth,  and  woo  in  difficulty  and  danger,  ia  always 
smog  the  last  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  affections ;  and 
tUetne,  in  riper  age,  often  fondly  recurred  to  hia  for- 
btidm  stodies  at  Port  Royal.    From  early  youth,  bis 
too  teib  as,  he  bad  conceived  an  extraordinary  pas- 
aan  for  Heliodorus;  he  admired  both  bis  style  and 
te  wonderful  art  with  which  the  fable  is  conducted. 
— ia  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Nicephorus  Calistus, 
a  story  is  told  of  Heliodorus,  which,  if  true,  would  ex- 
kk  on  the  part  of  the  Theasalian  church,  somewhat 
sf  the  fanatical  spirit  which  in  Scotland  expelled  Home 
bom  the  administration  of  the  altar.    Some  young 
■arsons  having  fallen  into  peril  through  the  reading  of 
•aeb  works,  it  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  council, 
Lut  ill  books  whose  tendency  it  might  be  to  incito  the 
rsang  generation  to  love,  should  be  burned,  and  their 
asihors,  if  ecclesiastics,  deprived  of  their  dignities. 
Hebodorus,  rejecting  the  alternative  which  was  offered 
■ns  ef  suppressing  his  romance,  lost  his  bishopric. 
Tats  story,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ro- 
awace  itself,  as  Bayle  has  shown,  by  proving  that  the 
saqatsition  to  suppress  it  could  neither  have  been  given 
■or  refused  at  a  time  when  the  work  was  spread  over 
( Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p. 
•Various  editions  have  been  published  of 
tse  romance  of  Heliodorus.    The  best  is  that  of  Coray, 
Pim.  I  (MM,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  edition  of  Mitscber- 
kes.  Argent,  1798,  3  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  his 
ftn  in  Graci,  is  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

HtMootBALcrs  or  Elaoabalds,  I.  a  deity  among 
fa*  rNtesiciana.    This  deity,  according  to  Capitolinus 
{Vg.  JaVrm,  c.  9)  and  Aurelius  Victor,  was  the 
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Sun.  Lampridius,  however  (Vit.  Heliog.%c.  1),  flue 
tuates  between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  Spartianua 
(Kir.  Caracal!.,  c.  11)  leaves  it  uncertain.  The  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  also  disputed,  some  writing  it 
Klagabalus,  others  Llcagabalus  and  Alagabalus.  Sca- 
hger  (ad  Euteb ,  p.  212)  makes  the  name  of  this  di- 
vimty  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  Elah  Gckal.,  i.  e.t 
"Gebalitarum  Dene."  (Consult,  for  other  etymologies 
of  the  term,  the  remarks  of  Hamaier,  Niatetl.  Phat- 
ntc.,  p.  119,  aeaa.)  Herodian  gives  us  an  accurate 
description  of  the  form  under  which  this  deity  waa 
worshipped  (6,  3,  10,  $tqq.);  he  also  informs  us  that 
by  thia  appellation  the  Sun  was  meant,  and  that  the 
deity  in  question  was  revered  not  only  by  the  Syr- 
ians, hot  that  the  native  satraps  and  barbarian  kings 
were  accustomed  to  send  splendid  presents  to  hia 
shrine.  According  to  Herodian.  the  god  Heliogabalus 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  large  black  atone, 
round  below,  and  terminating  above  in  a  point;  ia 
other  words,  of  a  conical  shape.  This  description  ia 
confirmed  by  the  medals  of  Emesa,  the  principal  seat 
of  his  worship,  on  which  the  conical  atone  ia  repre- 
sented. So  also,  on  the  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
struck  in  this  same  city,  an  eagle  appears  perched  on 
a  cone.  (Mimncl.,  Ree.  de  Med.,  vol  5,  p.  827, 
eeaq. )  The  same  thing  appears  on  medals  of  Cara- 
calla  {Id.,  p.  229,  n.  606),  and  on  one  (n.  607),  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  stands  before  a  conicsl  stone  in 
the  middle  of  a  hexastyle  temple.— II  M.  Aureliua 
Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Maesa,  sister  to  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus.  Mess  had  two  daughters,  Socmis  or 
Semiamira,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  Mammca,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
true  name  of  Heliogabalus  was  Varum  Avitus  Bassia- 
nus,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Caracalla.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch.  A.D. 
204.  Mesa  took  care  of  his  infancy,  and  placed  him, 
when  five  years  of  sge,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Emesa,  to  be  educetcd  as  ■  priest ;  and  through  her 
influence  be  was  made,  while  yet  a  boy,  high-priest  of 
the  Sun.  That  divinity  was  called  in  Syria  Helagabal 
or  Elagabal,  whence  the  young  Varius  assumed  the 
name  of  Heliogabalus  or  Elagabalu*.  After  the  death 
of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macrinus,  the  latter 
having  incurred  by  his  severity  the  dislike  of  the  sol- 
diers, Maesa  availed  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induce 
the  officers  to  rise  in  favour  of  her  grandson,  whom 
she  presented  to  them  aa  the  son  of  the  murdered  Car- 
acalla. Heliogabalus,  who  wss  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  waa  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legion  stationed 
at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  at  their  head,  be  waa 
attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had  the  advantage; 
but  be  and  his  mother  Soaernis ,  with  great  spirit,  brought 
the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated  Macri- 
nus, who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  218.  Heliogabalus,  having  entered  Antioch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  professing  to  take  for  hia 
model  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at 
Koine ;  and  be  also  assumed  that  emperors  name. 
The  senate  acknowledged  him,  and  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  but  tarried  several  months  on  his  way  amid 
festivities  and  amusements,  and  st  last  stopped  at  Ni- 
comedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery,  ex- 
travagance, and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining 
three  years  of  his  reign,  and  the  disgusting  details  of 
which  are  given  by  Lampridius,  Herodian,  and  Die 
Cassius.  Some  critics  have  imagined,  especially  from 
the  shortness  of  his  reign,  that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
aggeration in  these  accounts,  for  he  could  hardly  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  mischief  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  That  he  was  extremely  dissolute,  and  to- 
tally unfit  for  reigning,  is  certain ;  and  thia  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  from  hia  previous  Eastern  education,  hia 
extreme  youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  bis  mother,  hia 
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sudden  elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  the 
times.  He  surrounded  himself  with  gladiators,  actors, 
•ml  other  baa*  favourite*,  who  made  an  unworthy  use 
of  their  influence.  He  married  several  wivea,  among 
others  a  Vestal.  The  imperial  palace  t>ecame  a  scene 
of  debauch  and  open  prostitution.  Hehogabulns,  being 
attached  to  the  superstitions  of  the  East,  raised  a  tcro- 
plc  on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Syrian  god  whose  name 
he  bore,  and  plundered  the  temples  of  the  Roman  gods 
to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death  many  senators ; 
he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under  the  presidency 
of  his  mother  Sosmtms,  which  body  decided  all  questions 
relative  to  female  dresses,  visits,  precedences,  amuse- 
ments, eke.  He  wore  his  pontifical  veat  as  high -priest  of 
the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  his  head.  His  grandmother 
Mesa,  seeing  his  folly,  thought  of  conciliating  the  Ro- 
man? by  associating  with  him,  as  Cesar,  bis  younger 
cousin.  Alexander  Severn*,  who  soon  became  a  favour* 
ite  with  the  people.  Heliogabalus,  who  had  consented 
to  the  association,  became  afterward  j salons  of  his 
cousin,  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  hi*  honours,  bat 
he  could  not  obtain  the  consent  of  the  senate.  Hi* 
next  measure  waa  to  spread  the  report  of  Alexander'* 
death,  which  produced  an  insurrection  among  the  pra?- 
tonans.  And  Hcliogabalus,  having  repaired  to  the 
camp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  waa  murdered,  together  with 
his  mother  and  favountce,  and  hi*  body  waa  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  222.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severn*.  Hcliogabalus  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  and  had  Tcigned  three 
year*,  nine  month*,  and  four  daya.  ( Laimprtd  ,  Vtt. 
Htliogab.—Htrodum,  6,  3,  seqq—Dio  Cast.,  78,  30, 
aeqa  —  Id  ,  79,  1,  seqq.) 

Hxlmpolis,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  situate  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  mod- 
ern Cairo.  (Strab.,  605  )  In  Hebrew  it  is  styled 
On  or  Aun.  (  WelTs  Sacred  Geography,  s.  v.— Ex- 
cur*.,  660. — Compare  the  remark*  of  Cellarius,  Geag. 
Anita ,  vol.  1,  p.  802  )  In  the  Septuagint  it  is  call- 
ed Heliopoli*  ('HAtdrroAif),  or  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
{SckUusner,  Lex.  Vet.  Teat .  vol.  2,  p.  20,  ed.  Glasg. 
—In  Jeremtah,  xhii.,  13,  ••  Beth  Skemxm"  i.e.,  Domus 
Soiis.)  Herodotuf*  also  mentions  it  by  this  name,  and 
i  of  it*  inhabitants  aa  being  the  wisest  and  moat 
of  all  the  Egyptian*  (2,  3.— Compare  ATic. 
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I.  A  celebrated  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Ore* 


Damasctnus,  in  Etueb  ,  Prap  Erang.,  9,  18).  Ac- 
cording to  Berosu*,  this  was  the  city  of  Mosea.  It 
was.  in  fact,  a  place  of  resort  for  all  the  Creeks  who 
visited  Egypt  for  instruction.  Hither  came  Herodo- 
tus, Plato,  Eudoxus,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterward  disseminated  among 
their  own  countrymen.  Plato,  in  particular,  resided 
here  three  years.  The  city  was  built,  according  to 
Slrabo  (I.  c. },  on  a  long,  artificial  mound  of  earth,  so 
a*  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundation*  of  the  Nile, 
ft  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  temple  of 
the  Sun.  In  this  temple  was  fed  end  adored  the  sa- 
cred ox  Moevia,  aa  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  Thia  city 
was  laid  waste  with  ore  and  sword  by  Cambyses,  and 
its  college  of  priest*  all  slaughtered.  Slrabo  saw  it 
in  a  deserted  state,  and  shorn  of  all  its  splendour. 

was  famed  also  for  its  fountain  of  excellent 
r!  which  Mill  remain*,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sub- 
sequent Arabic  name  of  the  place,  Ain  Skems,  or  the 
fountain  of  the  mm.  The  modem  name  is  Matarea, 
or  cool  water.  For  some  valuable  remark*  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Heliopolia,  in  opposition  to  Larclter  and 
Bryant,  consult  Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  5,  pre/.,  xv., 
seqq .,  and  p.  140,  in  metis.  Larcher  erroneously  pre- 
tends, that  Heliopoli*  was  situate  within  the  Delta,  and 
that  M&tarca.  stands  on  the  site  of  an  insignificant 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  the  more  ancient  city.  A  solitary  obeliak  is  all 
that  remains  at  the  present  day  of  this  once  celebrated 

'  this  pillar, 


vol.  b,  pv. 
southwest  of 
Its  Gre- 
cian name,  Heliopoli*  ('H  Juot5ireP.tr),  "  City  of  the 
Sun,"  is  merely  a  translation  of  the  native  term  Baal- 
beck,  which  appellation  the  rams  at  the  present  day 
retain.  Heliopoli*  was  famed  for  it*  temple  of  the 
Sun,  erected  by  Antoninna  Piu*  ( Malala,  Care*.,  11, 
p.  119),  and  the  ruin*  of  this  celebrated  pile  sull  attest 
ite  former  magnificence.  Venus  was  also 
this  city,  and  ita  maidci 
the  fairest  in  the  land.  (Expentx* 
net.,  p.  14.) 

Helium,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the 
in  Germany.    (Mm  ,  4,  15.) 

HaUo*  (*HAior),  the  Greek  name  of  the  Sun  or 
Apollo. 

HaxLairYco*,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  ef  Myti- 
lene,  who  flourished  about  460  B.C.  He  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  various  countries,  both  Grecian  and  Barba- 
rian, in  which  be  availed  himself  of  the  labours  ef  He- 
eatams  and  Hippy*.  Various  production*  of  us  are 
referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  under  the 
Alyvirrtaxa,  AioXinu,  'kpyoXini,  dec.  In 
arrange  hia  narratives  in  chronological  order, 
use  of  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  at  Ar- 

foa,  deposited  in  the  temple  at  Stcyon.  This  >s  the 
rat  attempt  that  we  find  of  the  employment  of  chro- 
nology in  history. — According  to  the  ordinary  deriva- 
tion of  this  name,  from  'E/Jwic,  "  Greece,"  and  vixw, 
"■victory"  the  penult  ought  to  be  long.  As.  however, 
Hellsnicus  was  of  iEolic  origin,  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, as  Sturx  remark*,  that  hi*  name  is  the  JColic 
form  merely  of  'EXXirvicof,  and  hence  has  the  penult 
•hort.  I.obeck  (ad  Phryn.,  p.  670)  opposes  this  bow- 
ever,  and  derive*  the  name  from  'EXkac  and  was,  as 
above,  citing  at  the  same  time  Txetxea  (Postkom  , 
778),  with  whom  it  occurs  aa  a  fourth  Epithte  ( —  — • 
—  w).  And  hence  Passow  (Lex.  Gr.)  considers  the 
penult  doubtful.  The  opinion  of  Stun,  however, 
seem*  more  deserving  of  being  followed.— The  frag- 
ments which  remain  of  the  writings  of  Hellantcue  w« 


published  by  Sturz  in  1787,  Lt>*..8vo;  and  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1826.  They  are  given  also  in  the  Mu- 
seum Critiaun,  vol.  2,  p.  90,  seqq.,  Cesser.,  1836 

Hxu.aa.-a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and  region  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotie,  but  afterward  ex- 
tended to  all  Thessaly,  and  finally  made  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  of  Greece.  "  It  is  universally 
acknowledged,"  observes  Cramer,  "  that  the  name  of 
Hellas,  which  afterward  served  to  designate  the  whole 
of  what  we  now  call  Greece,  waa  originally  applied  to 
a  particular  district  of  Thessaly.  At  that  early  period, 
a*  we  are  assured  by  Tbucydide*.  the  common  de- 
nomination of  Hellene*  had  not  yet  been  received  in 
that  wide  acceptation  which  was  afterward  attachtd 
to  it,  but  each  separate  district  enjoyed  it*  distinctive 
appellation,  derived  mostly  from  the  clan  by  which  it 
was  held,  or  from  the  chieftain  who  was  regarded  aa 
the  parent  of  the  race.  In  proof  of  this  assert  tor ,  the 
historian  appeals  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  later 
than  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common  term 
to  the  Greeka  in  general,  but  call*  them  Deem,  Ar- 
givi,  and  Achei.  The  opinion  tbua  advauced  by  Tbu- 
cydide* find*  «upport  in  Apollodorue,  who  stales,  that 
when  Homer  mentions  the  Hellenes,  we  must  under- 
stand him  as  referring  to  a  people  who  occupied  a  par- 
ticular district  in  Thessaly.  The  aame  writer  ob- 
serve*, that  it  i*  only  from  the  time  of  Heaiod  and 
Archilochu*  that  we  hear  of  the  Panbellepes.  (Apoi- 
lod.,  ap.  Strah.,  370.)  It  is  true  that  the  word  occurs 
in  our  present  copies  of  Homer,  as  in  17.,  2,  530.  but 
Aristarcbo*  and  other  critics  rejected  it  aa 
(Sckol.  ad  //.,  L  c  )    From  Slrabo. ' 

ras  a  disputed  point ;  and  he 
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inclined  to  imagine  that  Homer  did  not  assign  to  tbe 
word  'EkXaf  so  limited  a  signification  as  Thucvdidca 
mpposed  But,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  in  regard  to  this  question,  we  can 
have  no  doubt  as  to  the  extension  which  the  terms 
*E>Jtof  and  'E?Jjfv*f  acquired  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tas,  Scylax,  and  Thucydides.  Scylax;  whose  age  is 
disputed,  but  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm  tbit  be 
wrote  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in- 
cludes under  Hellas  all  the  country  situated  south  of 
the  Ambracian  gulf  and  the  Peneus.  (Pertpl.y  p.  It, 
tt  25  )  Herodotus  extends  its  limits  still  Carlher  north, 
by  uking  in  Thesprotia  (3,  06),  or,  at  least,  thst  part 
of  it  whieh  is  south  of  tbe  river  Acheron  (8, 47).  But 
it  ts  more  u<u«l  to  exclude  Epirus  fromGrmcia  Pro- 
pna,  and  to  place  its  northwestern  extremity  at  An- 
braeia.  on  the  Ionian  Sea.  while  Mount  Homole,  near 
the  mouth  of  tbe  Peneus.  wan  looked  upon  as  forming 
it*  boundary  on  the  opposite  aide.  This  coincides 
wttb  the  statement  of  Scylax,  and  also  with  that  of 
Dicvsrchua  in  hi«  descriptions  of  Greece  (v.  Sl,«r^.) 
The  name  Grascia,  whence  that  of  Greece  has  de- 
scended unto  us.  was  given  to  thi*  country  by  tbe 
Komaus.  It  comes  from  the  Grsici,  one  of  tbe  an- 
cient tribes  of  Epirus  (Anstot,,  Meteor.,  1,  14),  who 
never  became  of  any  historical  importance,  but  whose 
name  must  at  some  period  have  been  extensively 
spread  on  the  western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  appear  to  hare  known  tbe  country  at  first  under 


1 .  History  of  Greut  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Trojan  War. 

The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes) 
were  not  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
A  mong  tbe  names  of  the  many  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  occupied  tbe  land  previous  to  the  Hellenes, 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  the  Pelasgi,  who  ap- 
pear to  have  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and 
from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion was  probably  descended.  Tbe  Caucones,  Le- 
and  other  barbarous  tribes,  who  also  inhabited 
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Greece,  are  all  regarded  by  a  modern  writer  (  Thtrlxccll, 
Htttory  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  92-61)  as  parts  of  the 
Pelasgic  nation.  Ho  remarks,  "that  tbe  name  Peine- 
giant  was  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxona,  Pranks, 
or  Alemanni,  and  that  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had 
also  one  peculiar  to  itself."  All  these  tribes,  how- 
over,  were  obliged  to  sobmit  to  the  power  of  the  Hel- 
lene*, who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Greece  Their  original  seat  was.  according  to  Aris- 
totle (Meteor.,  I,  14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus,  but  they 
first  appeared  in  the  sooth  of  Tbessaly  about  B.C. 
1384,  according  to  tbe  received  chronology.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nationa, 
tbe  Hellenes  am  represented  as  descended  from  Hel- 
len.  who  had  three  sons,  bonis,  Xuthos,  and  i£olus 
Aefcsrua  and  Jon  are  represented  a*  tbe  sons  of  Xu- 
thus ;  and  from  these  four,  Dor  us,  jEolus,  Achvus,  and 
Ion,  tbe  Dorians,  JEoitans,  Achaans,  and  Ionian*  were 
descended,  who  formed  tbe  four  tribes  into  which  the 
Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuriesdivided,  and  who 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiari- 
ties in  language  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time 
thst  the  Hellenic  race  was  spreading  itself  over  tbe 
whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  East  are  aaid  to 
have  settled  in  Greece,  and  to  tbeir  influence  many  wri- 
ters have  attributed  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants. 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  At- 
tics, of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Boolia, 
and  of  a  Mysian  colony  led  by  Pelopa,  from  whom  the 
southern  part  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pelopon- 
ne«us  The  very  existence  of  these  colonics  has  been 
doubted  by  some  writers;  but,  though  the  evidence  of 


I  fy  a  critical  inquirer,  yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Greeks  sothorixes  us  in  the  belief,  that  Greece  did  in 
early  times  receive  colonies  from  the  East ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  considering  tbe 
proximity  of  tbe  Asiatic  eoaat.  Tbe  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Tbes- 
saly to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  present  a  correct  picture  of' the  manners  and 
customs  nf  ihe  sge  in  which  the  poet  lived,  which,  in 
all  probability,  differed  little  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Heroic  Age.  Tbe  slate  of  society 
deaenbu'  b  *  Homer  very  much  resembled  t'uat  which 
existed  Li  c  •iK'pe  daring  the  feudal  ages.  No  great 
power  had  ye*  si. sen  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  steal*  vutej,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  power  w*v  limited  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 
Piracy  was  an  bomruabto  occupation,  and  war  the  de- 
light of  noble  souls.  Th.'c/iides  informs  us  (1,  4\ 
that  the  commencement  et  (>  \ ^wn  civilisation  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  Mi<v«  of  Crete,  who  acquired 
a  naval  power  ana  cleared  i.V  .*Jj«in  Sea  of  pirates. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  K,u«v  of  this  period  were 
Bcllerophon  and  Perseus,  wbuso  ro  /features  were  laid 
in  the  East ;  Theseus,  the  king  of  A* hens,  and  Her* 
coles.  Tradition  also  preserved  th>  sccount  of  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  several  chiefs  united  togetbe., 
such  as  that  of  tbe  Argonauts,  of  the  Seven  againe* 
Thebes,  and  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  B.C.  1184. 

2.  From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  c' 
the  Persian  tears,  B.C.  600. 

We  learn  from  Thucydidcs  (1,  12),  that  the  populs 
tion  of  Greece  was  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  souv 
time  after  tbe  Trojan  war.  Of  the  various  migration 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  most  import  an 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Bcrotisna  fron 
Tbessaly  into  tbe  country  afterward  called  Bceotia 
and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  the  former  in 
tbe  sixtieth  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  tbe 
Trojan  war.  About  the  same  period  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  colonized  by  the  Greeks. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bceotis,  who  had  been  drives 
out  of  their  homes  by  the  invasion  of  the  Btrotians, 
together  with  some  Cohans,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  /Eolian  migration,  left  Bceotia  B.C. 
1 12-1,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  tbe  northwestern 
comer  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the 
lonisns  in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
their  abode  on  tbe  Corinthian  Gulf,  bad  taken  refuge 
in  Attica,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  and 
settled  on  the  Lydian  coast  The  southwestern  part 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  also  cofonixed  about 
the  samo  period  by  Dorians.  Tbe  number  of  Greek 
colonics,  considering  the  extent  of  the  mother  country, 
was  very  great;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Greeks  ieft  their  homes  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  forma 
a  characteristic  feature  in  their  national  character.  In 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the  Greek  colonies 
took  another  direction:  Cyrene,  in  Africa, was  found- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Then,  and  the  coasts  of  Sici- 
ly and  the  southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
so  many  Greek  cities,  thst  it  acquired  the  surname 
of  the  Great,  or  Greater,  Greece. — Tbe  two  states  of 
Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  celebrity 
were  8parta  and  Athens.  The  power  of  Athens  was 
of  later  growth ;  but  Sparta  had,  from  the  time  of  the 
Dorian  conquest,  taken  tbe  lead  among  the  Pelopon- 
nesian states,  a  position  whieh  she  maintained  by  the 
conquest  of  the  fertile  country  of  Messcnia,  B.C.  688. 
Her  superiority  waa  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  have  been 
fixed  on  a  firm  basis  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Ly- 
curgus,  B  C.  884    At  the  head  of  tbe  polity  were 
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•ted  by  a  jealous  aristocracy.  Her  territories  were 
also  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Alliens  only  rose  U>  importance  in  the  century  prece- 
ding tbe  Persian  wars  ;  but  even  in  this  period  her 
power  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  slates 
of  Megaris  and  .Egina.  The  city  was  long  harassed 
by  intestine  commotions  till  the  lime  of  Solon,  B.C. 
694.  who  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citrsena  to  frame 
a  n*w  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws,  to  which 
mu:h  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  as- 
cribed. We  have  already  seen  that  the  kingly  form 
of  government  was  prevalent  in  tbe  Heroic  Age.  But, 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  tbe  Trojan 
war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  hereditary  political  pow- 
er was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Groek  states,  wiih 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  established  in  its  stead.  In  studying 
the  history  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  every  city  formed  an  independent  state, 
aod  that,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and  Sparta, 
which  exacted  obedience  from  the  other  towns  of  At- 
tica and  Laconia  respectively,  there  was  hardly  any 
state  which  possessed  more  than  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Frequent  wars  between  each  other  were  tbe 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
so  many  smsll  states  nearly  equal  in  power.  The 
evila  which  arose  from  this  state  of  things  were  partly 
remedied  by  tbe  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  cooji- 
eil,  and  by  the  religious  games  and  festivals  which 
were  held  at  stated  periods  in  different  parte  of  Greece, 
and  during  ihe  celebration  of  which  no  wara  were  car- 
ried on.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation. Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cul- 
tivated in  Athens  under  the  auspices  of  Pisistratus 
and  bis  sons ;  and  the  products  of  remote  countries 
were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Cor- 
inth and  .Egina.  . 

3.  From  the  Commencement  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 
Death  of  Philtp  of  Macedon,  B.C.  336. 

This  was  tbe  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  histo- 
ry. The  Greeks,  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persians, 
and  the  part  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sardia,  B.C. 
499,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  a  Persian  army 
was  sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Marathon,  B  C.  490,  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltia- 
des.  Tea  years  afterward  the  whole  power  of  tbe 
Persian  empire  was  directed  against  Greece ;  an  im- 
mense army,  led  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced  as  far 
as  Attica,  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all 
the  Grecian  state*,  with  tbe  exception  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  But  thia  expedition  also  failed  ;  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  tbe  battles  of  Artemiaium  and 
Salamia ;  and  the  land  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Plata  a  in  Do-otia. 
Sparta  had,  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion,  been 
regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  and  accordingly  she  obtaioed  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Persian  war. 
But,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Athenians  had 
made  greater  sacrifices  and  had  shown  a  greater  de- 
gree of  courage  and  patriotism.  After  the  battle  of 
Plates  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the  Grecian 
states  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Sparta  was  at  first  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  the  I 
allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pauaaniaa,  the 
Spartan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens. 
The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  isl- 
ands and  coasts  of  the  JSgean  Sea,  were  to  furnish  con- 
tributions in  money  and  ships,  and  the  delicate  task  of 
assessing  the  amount  which  each  state  was  to  pay  was 
assigned  to  Aristidea.  The  yearly  contribution  was 
settled  at  460  talents,  about  $185,500,  and  Delos  was 
shoscn  as  the  common  treasury.  The  Athenians,  uu- 
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der  the  command  of  Ciroon.  carried  on  tbe  war  vig- 
orously, defeated  the  Persian  fleet*,  and  plundrred 
the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  During 
this  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased ;  sh» 
possessed  a  succession  of  distinguished  statesmen. 
Themistoclea,  Aristides,  Cimop,  snd  Pericles,  wbo  ail 
contributed  to  tbe  advancement  of  her  power,  though 
differing  in  their  political  views.  Her  maritime  great- 
ness was  founded  by  Themistocles,  her  revenues  were 
increased  by  Pericles,  and  her  general  prosperity,  in 
connexion  with  other  causes,  tended  to  produce  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  Greece.  Literature  was  cultivated,  and  thai 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  were  employ* 
ed  to  ornament  tbe  city  .were  carried  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
cellence thst  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  While 
Athens  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  had  to  main- 
tain a  war  againat  the  Meesanians,  who  again  revolted, 
snd  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  Spartan  sis  vet 
(B.C.  464-466).  But,  though  Sparta  made  no  efforts 
during  this  period  to  restrain  the  Athenian  power,  it 
was  not  because  she  wauled  the  will,  but  tbe  means. 
These,  however,  were  soon  furnished  by  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  who  began  to  treat  the  allied  states 
with  great  tyranny,  and  to  regard  them  as  subject*, 
nol  as  independent  states  in  alliance.  Tbe  tribute 
was  raised  from  460  to  600  talents,  the  treasury  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  decision 
of  all  important  suits  was  referred  to  the  Athenian 
courts.  When  any  auto  withdrew  from  the  alliance, 
its  citixens  were  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  reb- 
els,- and  immediately  reduced  to  subjection.  The 
dependant  states,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Athenian 
dominion,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and 
thus,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  arose  tbe  war 
between  Sparta  and  Alliens,  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
seven  years  (B  C.  431-404).  and  is  usually  known 
as  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  terminated  by  again 
placing  Sparta  at  the  bead  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire,  which  lasted 
from  B.C.  400  to  394.  The  splendid  successes  which 
Agesilaua,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  tbe  Persian 
troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the 
Persian  empife.  which  had  been  already  shown  bv  tbe 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  tbe  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilaua 
to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Persian 
monarchy  ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  to  defend  it  againat  a  powerful  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians,  Thebana, 
Argives,  Athenians,  and  Thessaliana,  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.  The  confeder- 
ates were  not,  however,  successful  in  their  attempt ; 
and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for  a 
brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  387,  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  tbe  peace  of  Antalctdas. 
Ten  years  afterward  the  rupture  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece, 
and  for  a  short  time  placed  Thebes  at  tbe  head  of  the 
Grecian  states.  The  greatness  of  Thebes  was  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  two  of  her 
citixens,  Pelopida*  and  Epaminondas.  After  the 
death  of  Epaminondaa  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C. 
362,  Thebes  again  sunk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The 
Spartan  supremacy  was  however  destroyed  by  tius 
war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restora- 
tion of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C.  369.  From 
the  conclusion  of  ibis  war  to  tbe  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  pow- 
er. It  ia  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the 
which  Philip  took  in  the  sacrtd  tear,  which  last- 
ed ten  years  (B.C.  356-346).  in  which  he  appeared 
as  the  defender  of  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and 
which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of  the  Pbociana 
The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  si 
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with  the  Thebanc  for  the  purpose  of  retiring 
Philip ;  but  their  defeat  at  Che  rone*,  BC.  388.  se- 
cured for  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of 
b.  In  the  aame  year  a  congrc*«  of  Grecian 
wu  held  at  Corinth,  in  which  Philip  was  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against 
the  Penrien  empire ;  but  his  assassination  in  B.O;  338 
caused  -this  enterprise  to  devolve  on  his  son  Alexander. 

4.  From  the  Accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Roman  Conquest,  B.C.  146 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  the  Grecian 
influence  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia  went  of  the  In- 
due. After  his  death  the  dominion  of  the  East  was 
contented  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires 
were  permanently  established  ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  and  the  Seleoctda*  in  Syria.  The  dominions 
of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
western  Asia ;  hut  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into 
various  independent  kingdoms,  *uch  as  that  of  Baclna, 
Pergsmua,  dec.,  in  ell  of  which  the  Greek  language 
was  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  in  the  cities.  From  the  death  of  Alexander 
to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedon  remained  the  ruling 
power  m  Greece.  The  jEtoltan  and  Acharan  leagues 
were  formed,  the  former  B.C.  984.  the  latter  B.C. 
281,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Macedonia  was  conquered  hy  the  Romans 
B.C.  187,  and  the  Greek  elates  declared  independent. 
This,  however,  was  merely  nominal  ;  tbey  only  ex- 
changed the  rule  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of 
the  Roman  people  ;  and  in  B.C.  146,  Greece  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  called  Achais, 
though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athene,  Delphi,  dec, 
were  allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The 
history  of  Greece,  from  this  period,  forms  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Gotbe  in 
A.D.  367,  and  again  in  A.D.  398,  under  A  la  he;  and, 
after  being  occupied  by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians, 
at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople ;  from  whom,  with  the  exeep- 
two  of  Macedonia.  Thesssly,  and  Epirua,  it  ia  now 
again  liberated.    (Encyd.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p.  426, 

*H  illb,  e  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Nephele,  sister 
to  Phrixue.  She  and  her  brother  Phrixua,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cruel  persecution  of  tbeir  stepmother  Ino, 
tied  from  Thessaly  on  the  back  of  a  golden  fleered  ram, 
which  transported  them  through  the  air.  Tbey  pro- 
ceeded safely  till  tbey  came  to  the  sea  between  the 

fromootory  of  Sigssum  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which 
telle  fell,  and  it  waa  named  from  her  Helleapontus 
(Helle**  Sea).  Phrixue  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Col- 
chis. (Vie*.  Athamas,  Argonauts),  Phrixus.)  The 
tomb  of  Helle  wss  placed,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonese,  near  Cardie.  (Herod., 
7,  58.) 

Hkllbm,  the  fabled  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  ( Vid.  Hellas,  4 
1,  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  time*  to  the 
Trojan  tear  ) 

Hkixcnks  f  EAAirvff),  the  general  name  of  the  Gre- 
cian race.  It  was  first  borne  by  the  tribes  that  came 
in  from  the  north,  at  an  early  period,  and  eventually 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Their 
original  seat  was,  according  to  Aristotle  (Meteor.,  1, 
14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirua  ;  bat  they  first  appeared 
in  the  south  of  Thesssly,  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology.  (Vid.  Hellas,  $  1,  Hit- 
tory  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  time*  to  the  Trojan 
war) 

H*LL«sroirros,now  the  Dardanelles,  a  narrow  strait 
between  Aaie  and  Europe,  near  the  Pro  poo  tie,  which  re- 
ceived its  name,  it  ia  said,  from  Helle,  who  was  drown- 
ed there  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  (Kid.  Helle.)  Its 
i  of  Dardanelles  Is  supposed  to 


the  ancient  Dardania  in  its  vicinity.  Homer's  epithet 
of  w  Aortic,  "broad,"  applied  to  ao  narrow  a  strait  (11., 
|  7,  86  —  Compare  R.,  17,  432  —  Od.,  24,  82.—JS*- 
rhyt ,  Pets.,  880),  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
:  and  is  one  of  those  points  which  have  e  bearing  on  the 
i  long-agitated  question  respecting  the  site  of  Troy. 
,  Hobhouse  undertakes  to  explain  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Hel- 
lespont should  be  considered  as  extending  down  to 
the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  northern  boundary  of 
.Eolia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  this  point 
from  Abydus,  was  considered  by  Strabo  as  being  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of  the  iEgean.  (Jour- 
ney, Let.  42.— Vol.  2,  p.  206,  seqq.,  Am.  ed.)  The 
aame  writer  observes,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont,  that  it  nowhere  seems  to  be  less  than 
a  mile  serosa  ;  and  yet  tbe  ancient  measurements  give 
only  seven  stadia,  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-live  pa- 
ces. Walpole,  on  tbe  other  hand,  as  cited  by  Clarke 
(Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  91,  lit  notts,  Eng.  ed.),  assigns  to 
the  epithet  nkarvr  the  meaning  of  "salt"  or  "brack- 
i*h,"  referring,  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  to  Aris- 
totle (Meteorol.,  2,  3  —  Op.,  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  556, 
D.etE.y,  who  uses  it  three  times  in  this  sense,  and  to 
Hesychios.  (Compare  Herod.,  2,  108,  and  Sthuxigh., 
ad  loc.)  This,  however,  is  at  best  a  very  forced  ex- 
planation. Homer  appears  to  consider  the  Hellespont 
rather  as  a  mighty  river  than  a  winding  arm  of  the  aea ; 
and  hence  e-Xarvr,  "  broad,"  becomes  no  inappropri- 
ate term,  more  especially  if  we  take  into  tbe  connex- 
ion the  analogous  epithets  of  dyuApoor  ("  rapidly  flow 
i"jr")>  *nd  axeifHJV  ("  boundless"),  which  are  else- 
where applied  by  him  to  the  same  Hellespont.  (//, 
2,  845 — II. ,  24,  545.)  Caaaubon,  in  his  commentary 
on  Atliena'u?,  adduces  the  passage  quoted  above  by 
Walpole,  together  with  one  or  two  others,  likewise 
from  Aristotle,  in  fsvour  of  neXarvc  meaning  "salt;" 
and  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (vol.  21,  p.  136), 
whom  Blomfield  quaintly  designates  as  "  censor  qui' 
dam  semidoctu*,"  seeks  to  advocate  tbe  same  opinion. 
It  has  few  if  any  advocates,  however,  at  the  present 
day.  (Consult  Blomf,  Glass,  ad  JEteh,,  Per*.,  880  ) 
— Some  scholars  suppose,  that  when  Homer  speaks  of 
the  "  broad  Hellespont,"  he  actually  meana  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  iEgean.  Thus,  Heyne  observes,  "  Ho- 
mer alwaya  places  the  camp  on  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
more  extenaive  aignincation  of  that  term,  aa  meaning 
the  northern  part  of  tbe  iEgean  Sea  (//.,  18,  150  ;  24. 
346  —  Od.,  24,  82  — //..  7,  86,  dec.),  and  hence  should 
be  derived  tbe  explanation  of  the  epithets  nearer  and 
UKttpuv."  (Beschreib.,  der  Eb.  ton  Troja,  p.  250.) 
— Whether  the  denomination  Hellespont  was  derived 
from  'EAAdr,  Greece  at  large  (Pind.,  Pyth.,  7,  7. — 
Id.  ibid.,  10,  29),  or  from  'EAAar,  the  province  or 
city  (Strab  ,431),  or  from  Helle,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar legend,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. — Slephanua  of 
Byzantium  (p.  232,  ed.  Berkel)  says  the  earlier  name 
of  the  Hellespont  was  the  Borysthenes  (llopvadcirfjc). 
(Compare  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  174.)  Perhaps  a  care- 
ful inveatigation  of  the  aubjecl  would  lead  to  tbe  con- 
clusion, that  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Hellespont  to 
the  whole  Propontis.  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  16,  p. 
64.) — The  Hellespont  ia  celebrated  for  tbe  love  and 
death  of  Uander  ( l  id.  Hero,  and  Leender,  and  the 
remarks  under  the  latter  article)  It  is  famed  also  for 
tbe  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Abydus,  I.) 

HaXLorla,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  which  Histiara 
waa  situated.  (Sfrai,  445. — Compare  Hcrodot, 8,Z3.) 

Hslobvs,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  tbe  island,  now  the  Abiso.  It  ia  mention- 
ed by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  on  account  of  tbe 
remarkably  fertile  country  through  which  it  flows. 
( Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  659.— Ovid,  Fast.,  4.  4*7,  dec.)  Sil- 
ius  Iulicua  (14,  270)  gives  it  tbe  epithet  of  clam 
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referring  eithet  to  the  noise  of  its  waters  in  the  numer- 
ous caverns  found  along  its  banks,  or  to  the  laments 
occasioned  hy  its  inundations  of  the  neighbourhood. 
(Manntrt,  Geogr..  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  340.)— II.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Helorus.  (Steph. 
Hyz  ,  t.  v.  *KA«pof.)  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  however,  as 
•  mere  castle  or  fortified  post,  with  a  good  fishery  at- 
tached to  it.  But  it  was,  in  truth,  ■  very  ancient  city, 
•nd  very  probably  a  place  of  some  importance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.  Hence  Ovid  (/.  c  )  speaks 
of  the  M  Hetorian  Tempe,"  and  Diodorus  Siculua  (13, 
19)  of  the  'EAaptov  sredtov,  "  Helorisn  plain."  Com- 
pare also  Virgil  (L  c.\,  "  Prttpingue  solum  stAgnanixs 
HehriT*  The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Mun 
Vcri. 

Hklos,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotaa,  and  not  far  from  the  month  of  that  river.  It 
was  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Helius,  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having  re- 
volted against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclide,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  and  called  Helots,  which  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  various  people  who  were 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Spartans.  (Pausan.,  3,  20.) 
Ephorus,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (864),  makes  Agis  to  have 
reduced  the  Helots  to  subjection ;  but  Psusanias  (3, 
2)  speaks  of  a  much  later  reduction  of  the  place.  To 
reconcile  the  statements  of  these  two  writers,  we  must 
suppose,  that,  at  the  subjugation  of  Helos  by  Agio, 
about  200  years  before,  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  that,  at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  Pausanies,  they  were  finally  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. Helos  itself  remained  to  the  lime  of  Thu- 
cydides  (4,  64)  and  of  Xenophon  {Hist.  Gr.,  6, 6,  32) : 
perhaps  a  fortress  on  the  coast.  {Clinton,  Fasti  Hcl- 
lenki,  2d  ed.,  p.  406,  note  «.)  Polybius  says  (5,  19, 
8 ;  20,  12),  that  the  district  of  He!os  was  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia ;  but  the  coast 
was  marshy.  In  8trabo's  time  Helos  was  only  a  village, 
and  some  years  later  Psusanias  informs  us  it  wss  in 
ruins.  In  Lapio's  map  the  vestiges  of  Helos  are  placed 
at  Tsyli,  about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas,  and  Sir 
W.  Gelt  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  (GeWs  Itin.  of  the 
More*,  p.  233. — Cramer**  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
193.  stqq  ) 

Hclotac  (EiXurat),  and  Hb(.6tks  (ElXurec),  the 
Helots  or  bondsmen  of  the  Spartans.  The  common 
account,  observes  Miiller  {Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  Eng. 
trans. — Vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work),  of  the  origin  of 
this  class  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  town 
of  Helos  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  deg- 
radation, after  sn  insurrection  against  the  Dorians  al- 
ready established  in  power.    This  explanation,  how- 


over,  rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no 
means  probable,  since  such  a  Gentile  name  as  ElXcte 
(which  seems  to  be  the  more  ancient  form)  cannot  by 
any  method  of  formation  have  been  derived  from  *E*oc. 
The  word  EUhjc  is  probably  a  derivative  from  'EXu  in 
a  passive  sense,  and  consequently  means  %ia  prisoner." 
This  derivation  was  known  in  ancient  times.  (Com- 
pare Schol.,  Plat.,  Alcib.,  1,  p.  78,  sod  Lennep,  Ety- 
mol.,  p.  267.)  Perhaps  the  word  signifies  those  who 
were  taken  after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  they  were  an  aboriginal 
race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  esrly  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the  Doric 
conquerors.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
lots, we  will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their 
personal  treatment  under  different  heads,  though  in  fact 
the  two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  authors 
are  frequently  vague  and  ambigooua.  "  They  were," 
says  Ephorus  {ap.  Sir  ah.,  365),  "  in  a  certain  point  of 
v,  public  slaves. 
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liberate  them,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the 
From  thia  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered  as 
belonging  properly  to  the  state,  which  to  a  certain  de- 
gree permitted  them  to  be  possessed  by,  and  appor- 
Uonea  them  out  to,  individuals,  reserving  to  itself  the 
power  of  enfranchising  them.  But  to  sell  them  out  of 
the  country  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state ;  and, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  an  event  never  oc- 
curred. It  is,  upon  the  whole,  moat  probable,  that  in- 
dividuals hsd  no  power  to  sell  them  at  ail,  as  they  be- 
longed chiefly  to  the  landed  property,  and  thia  was  un- 
alienable. On  these  lands  they  bad  certain  fixed  dwell- 
ings of  their  own,  and  particular  services  and  payments 
were  prescribed  to  them.  They  paid  as  rent  a  fixed 
measure  of  corn ;  not,  however,  like  the  Perio*ci,  to 
the  state,  but  to  their  masters.  As  this  quantity  had 
been  definitively  settled  st  a  very  early  period  (to  raise 
the  amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations), 
the  Helota  were  the  persons  who  profited  by  a  pood, 
•nd  lost  by  a  bad,  harvest,  which  most  have  been  to 
them  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good  hustut  tl- 
ry  ;  a  motive  which  would  have  bean  wanting  if  the 
profit  and  loss  bad  merely  afTected  the  landlords  And 
4>y  this  mesns,  as  is  proved  by  the  accounts  respecttrjj 
the  Spartan  agriculture,  a  careful  management  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  was  kept  up.  By  means  of  the 
rich  produce  of  the  lands,  and  in  part  by  plunder  ob- 
tained in  war,  they  collected  a  considerable  property, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  almost  every  access  was 
closed  to  the  Spartans.  The  cultivation  of  the  land, 
however,  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  Helots;  they 
also  attended  upon  their  masters  at  the  public  meals, 
who,  according  to  the  Lacedemonian  principle  of  a 
community  of  property,,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  an- 
other. (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac  ,  6,  3.— Artstot ,  Pol.,  2,  2, 
5.)  A  large  number  of  them  was  also  employed  bv 
the  state  in  public  works.  In  the  field  the  Helota  nev- 
er served  aa  Hoplitae,  except  in  extraordinary  caxea  , 
and  then  it  was  the  general  practice  afterward  to  give 
them  their  liberty.  (Compare  Thucyd.,  7,  19,  and  4, 
80.)  On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regular 
army  as  light-armed  troops  (xfnXof);  and  that  their 
numbers  were  very  considerable  may  be  seen  from 
the  battle  of  Platea,  in  which  5000  Spartans  were 
fttended  by  35,000  Helots.  Although  they  did  not 
share  the  honour  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  they 
were  in  turn  exposed  to  a  less  degree  of  danger.  For, 
while  the  former,  in  close  rank,  received  the  onset  el 
the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield,  the  Helots,  armrc 
only  with  their  aling  and  javelin,  were  in  a  moment 
either  before  or  behind  the  ranks,  as  Tyrtania  accurate- 
ly describes  the  relative  duties  of  the  light-armed  sol- 
dier {yvftvnc)  and  the  Hoplite.  Sparta,  in  her  better 
days,  is  never  recorded  to  have  unnecessarily  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  her  Helots.  A  certain  number  of  them 
was  allotted  to  each  Spartan  (Hrrodot.,  9,  28.— Tan- 
eyd.,  3,  8) ;  at  the  battle  of  Plata»a  this  number  wss 
seven.  Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  single  mas- 
ter were  probably  called  itftirlTraptt.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, one  in  particular  was  the  servant  ({repair w)  of 
his  master,  as  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan,  who 
was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  and,  while  the  latter  fled,  fell 
!  with  the  other  heroes.  (Herod.,  7,  229.)  It  appears 
that  the  other  Helots  were  in  the  field  placed  more  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the  king  than  the  rest 
of  the  army.  (Herod.,  6,  80  et  81.)  In  the  fleet  they 
composed  the  large  mass  of  the  sailors  (Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  7,  1,  12),  in  which  service  at  Athens  the  inferior 
citizens  and  slaves  were  employed.  It  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of  their  manner  of  life  ; 
for  the  rhetoricsl  spirit  with  which  later  historians  have 
embellished  their  philanthropic  views,  joined  to  oor 
own  ignorance,  has  been  productive  of  much  confusion 
and  misconception.    Myron  of  Priene,  in  his 
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va  it.e  Meeaenian  war,  drew  a  very  dark  picture  of 
Sparta,  and  endeavoured  at  the  end  to  route  the  feel- 
ings of  his  readers  by  a  description  of  the  fate  which 
the  conquered  underwent ,  "  The  Helots,"  says  he 
(ap  A i hen.,  14,  p.  667,  D  ),  "perform  for  the  Spartans 
every  ignominious  service.  They  are  compelled  to 
wear  a  cap  of  dog's  skin  ( Kvvij),  to  have  a  covering  of 
sheep's  skin  (difdepa),  and  are  severely  beaten  every 
year  without  having  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that 
they  may  never  forget  they  are  slaves.  In  addition  to 
this,  those  among  them  who,  either  by  their  stature 
or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  above  the  condition 
of  a  slave,  are  condemned  to  death,  and  the  masters 
who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them  arc  liable 
to  punishment."  The  partiality  and  ignorance  of  this 
r  .ire  evident  from  his  very  first  statement.  The 
Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap  with  a  broad  band,  and 
the  covering  of  sheep's  skin,  simply  because  it  was  the 
original  dress  of  the  natives,  which,  moreover,  the  Ar- 
cadians had  retained  from  ancient  usage.  (>'<phoelta, 
Inackms,  ap.  S<hol ,  Ariatoph.,  av.  1203  —  Valck ■„  ad 
Tkeocnt.  Adonmz  ,  p  345.)  ISeries,  the  father  ol 
(/lyases,  when  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  peasant, 
is  also  represented  as  wearing  •  cap  of  goat's  skin. 
(Od  ,  24,  230.)  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancients  made 
a  distinction  between  town  and  country  costume 
Hence,  when  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  wished  to  accustom 
the  unemployed  people,  whose  numbers  they  dreaded, 
to  a  country  life,  they  forced  them  to  wear  the  xar- 
uvomij.  which  had  underneath  a  lining  of  fur.  (Pollux, 
7, 4,  68.)  Thus  also  Theogois  describes  the  country- 
men of  Megara  as  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and 
dwelling  around  the  town  like  frightened  deer.  The 
diphthcra  of  the  Helots,  therefore,  signified  nothing 
more  humiliating  and  degrading  than  their  employment 
in  agiicultural  labour  Now,  sinco  Myron  purposely 
misrepresented  this  circumstance,  it  is  very  probable 
that  his  other  objections  are  founded  in  error  ;  nor  can 
misrepresentations  of  this  political  state,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  wri- 
ters, have  been  uncommon.  Plutarch,  for  example, 
relates  that  the  Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  and  to  perforin  indecent  dances,  as  a 
warning  to  the  Spartan  youth ;  hut  common  sense  is 
to  so  absurd  a  mode  <>!"  education.  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Spartans  should  have  so  degraded  the 
men  whom  they  appointed  as  tutors  over  their  chil- 
dren !  Female  Helots  also  discharged  the  office  of 
nurse  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  doubtless  obtained  all 
the  affection  with  which  the  attendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  in  ancient  tunes.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to  strict 
temperance ;  and  hence  examples  of  drunkenness 
among  them  might  have  served  as  a  means  of  rccom- 
i  sobriety.    It  was  also  sn  established  regula- 

tion, that  the  national  songs  and  dances  of  Sparta  were 
forbidden  to  the  Helots,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
mhos)  extravagant  and  lascivious  dances  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  mav  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
report.  But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron'*  account,  since  the  fearful 
word  crypteia  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  un- 
happy fate  of  the  Helots  and  the  cruelly  of  their  mas- 
ters *  Dy  this  word  is  generally  understood  a  chase 
of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  a  fixed  time  by 
the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated  them  by 
night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open  day,  in  or- 
der to  lessen  their  number*  and  weaken  their  power. 
I 'oc rales  speaks  of  this  institution  in  a  very  confused 
manner,  and  from  mere  report.  Aristotle,  however, 
as  well  as  Heraclides  of  Ponlus,  attribute  it  to  Lycur- 
gus,  and  represent  it  as  a  war  which  the  Ephori  them- 
selves, on  entering  upon  their  yearly  office,  proclaimed 
sgamst  the  Helots.  Thus  it  was  a  regularly  legalized 
miss  it  re,  and  the  more  barbarous  as  its  periodical  ar- 
i  sral  could  be  foreseen  by  its  unhappy  victims.  And 


yet  were  not  these  Helots,  who  m  many  districts  lived 
entirely  alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon protection,  ami  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the  whole 
of  Laconia !    Such  are  the  inextricable  difficulties  in 
which  we  sre  involved  by  giving  credit  to  the  received 
accounts  :  the  solution  of  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  found  in  the  speech  of  Megilltls  the  Spartan,  in  the 
laws  of  Plato,  who  is  there  celebrating  the  manner  of 
inuring  his  countrymen  to  hardships.    "  There  is  also 
among  us,"  he  says,  "what  is  called  the  rryptna 
(Kptmreia),  the  pain  of  undergoing  which  is  scarcely 
credible.    It  consists  in  going  barefoot  on  stones,  in 
enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performing  me- 
nial offices  without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and 
day  throughout  the  whole  country.''    The  same  w 
more  clearly  expressed  in  another  passage  (6,  p.  763, 
B  ),  where  the  philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  stale 
sixty  sgronomi  or  phylarchs  should  each  choose  twelve 
young  men  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and 
aend  them  as  guards  in  succession  through  the  several 
districts,  in  order  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  roads,  and 
public  buildings  in  the  country;  for  which  purpose 
they  should  have  power  to  make  free  use  of  ilia 
slaves.    During  this  lime  they  were  to  live  sparingly, 
to  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  the 
whole  country  in  arms  without  intermission,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.    These  persons  were  to  be  called 
KpviTToi  or  ayopavdfiot.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  Pla- 
to would  have  here  used  the  name  of  erypina,  if  it 
signified  a  secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or,  rather,  if 
there  were  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentiala  be- 
tween the  institution  which  he  proposed  and  that  in 
existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  was  perhaps 
one  of  greater  hardship  and  severity  !    The  youth  of 
Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  officers,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  them  to  hardships,  partly  of 
inspecting  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  who  kept,  we  may  suppose,  m, 
strict  watch  upon  the  Helots,  who,  living  by  them- 
selves, and  entirely  separated  from  their  masters,  must 
have  been  for  that  reason  mora  formidable  to  Sparta. 
We  must  allow  that  Oppression  and  seventy  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  the  cus- 
tom was  wholly  different ;  though  perhaps  it  was  reck- 
oned by  Thucydides  (4,  80)  among  those  institutions 
which,  as  he  says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  Helots.    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  this  established  institution  of  the 
erypteia  was  in  no  way  connected  with  those  measures 
to  which  Sparta  thought  herself  compelled  in  hazard- 
ous circumstances  to  resort.    Thucydides  leaves  us 
to  guess  the  fate  of  the  2060  Helots,  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  disappeared. 
It  was  the  curse  of  this  bondage  (which  Plato  terms 
the  hardest  in  Greece),  that  the  slaves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need  of  their  as- 
sistance ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even  compelled 
to  stipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  their  own  sub- 
jects.   {Thueyd,  1, 118. — Id, 5,  14.— Compare  Arit- 
tot,%Pol,  2,  6,  2). — A  more  favourable  side  of  the 
Spartan  system  of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  lib- 
erty and  citizenship  stood  open  to  the  Helots.  The 
many  intermediate  steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  to 
the  other.    The  Helots  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of 
an  especial  confidence  were  called  ipyeloi ;  the  uffrai 
were  probablv  released  from  all  service.  The  Aeanoa- 
lovavrat,   who  served  in  the  fleets,  resembled  proba- 
bly tho  freedmen  of  Attica,  v%ho  were  called  the  out- 
dwellers  {oi  XuPtc  olxcvmec).    When  they  received 
their  liberty,  they  also  obtained  permission  to  dwell 
where  they  wished  {Thueyd.,  6,  34  — Id.,  4,  80),  and 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  land  was  grant- 
ed them  without  the  lot  of  their  former  masters.  Af- 
ter they  had  been  in  possession  of  liberty  for  some 
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lime,  they  appear  to  have  been  called  Ntodamodc* 
(Tkucyd,  7,  .')■>).  the  number  of  whom  aoon  came 
near  to  that  of  the  aniens.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Age.,  6.) 
The  Motkones  or  Mothaccs  were  Helots,  who,  being 
brought  up  together  with  the  young  Spartans,  obtained 
freedom  without  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Athenaus, 
6,  p.  271  E.)— The  number  of  the  Helots  may  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account 
of  the  army  at  Platca.  We  find  lost  there  were  pres- 
ent in  this  battle  6000  Spartans,  35,000  Helots,  and 
10,000  Perioeci.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that 
bore  arms  amounted  on  another  occaaion  to  8000, 
which,  according  to  the  same  proportion,  would  give 
56,000  for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  for  the  whole  population  about  224,000.  If, 
then,  the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  (tcXijpoi), 
there  were  twenty  male  Helots  to  each,  and  there  re- 
mained 44,000  for  the  service  of  the  stale  and  of  in- 
dividuals. {Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  teqq.,  Eng. 
trans. — vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work.) 

HclvbtIi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  Cesar. 
Their  country  is  generally  supposed  to  have  answered 
to  modem  Switzerland ;  but  ancient  Helvetia  was  of 
lesa  extent  than  modern  Switzerland,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhetius  and  Lacus  Brigantinus. 
or  Lake  of  Constance  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rhodanus 
and  the  1  ,ams  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva ;  aod  on 
the  wett  by  Mons  Jura.  (C<is.,  B.  G  ,  1,  dec  —  Tacit., 
Hist.,  I,  67  et  60.) 

Hklvu,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Arecomici, 
on  the  weatern  bank  of  the  Rhodanus.  The  mountain 
range  of  Cebcnna  (CevenncM)  separated  them  from  the 
Arverni.  Their  territory  answers  to  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  Viviers,  and  some  traces  of  their  capital. 
Alba  Augusta,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  village 
of  Alps.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  7,  seqq. — Lemaire,  but 
Geogr.,  ad  Cas.,  s.  v.) 

Hknkti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  along  the  coaat 
of  the  Euxine,  of  whom  there  was  an  old  tradition 
that  they  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Padua  or  Po,  where  they  became  the 
forefathers  of  the  Veneti.  (Scymn  ,  Ch  ,  v.  388,  seq. 
—Strab.,  543  — Id.,  608.)  Virgil  makes  Antenor  to 
have  led  the  colony  from  Asia,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  to  have  settled  near  the  little  river  Titnavus, 
which  flows  into  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  legend,  however,  is  purely  fabulous.  The  He- 
neti  never  came  to  Italy,  and  the  Veneti  in  the  latter 
country  were  of  northern,  perhaps  German,  descent. 
(Vid.  Veneti.)  The  whole  question  reapecting  the 
Hencti  is  discussed  by  Heync.  (Ezcurs.,  ad  .En  ,  1, 
242. — Ezcurs.,  vii.,  de  Ttmav.  ftuv.) 

Hbniochi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near  Col- 
chia,  who  were  aaid  to  have  been  descended  from 
Amphytus  and  Tclchius,  the  charioteers  (yvioxot)  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Mela,  1,  19.— Id.,  6,  5 —Strab., 
490.)  This  account  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fable,  an- 
ting out  of  aome  accidental  resemblance  between  the 
true  name  of  this  people  and  the  Greek  term  tv/ojoi. 
The  Heniochi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
bold  and  skilful  pirates.  (Plin.,  6,  4. — Mela,  I.  e. — 
Veil.  Patcre.,  2,  \Q.—Amm.  Marceli,  22,  15.— Solin., 
c.  15.) 

Hrph^cstu,  I.  one  of  the  two  principal  towns  in  I 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  the  other  being  Myrina.  (He- 
rod  .  7,  lAO.—Stepk.  Byx.,  a.  »  'listeria).— II.  A 
festival  at  Athens,  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  ('Hdtaiorof).    On  this  occasion  there  waa  a  I 
race  with  torches,  called  ayuv  Xaftrra6ovx°C<  (torn  the  I 
altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia  to  the  city  gates. 
The  competitors  were  young  men,  three  in  number,  i 
one  of  whom  being  chosen  by  lot  to  take  his  turn  first,  < 
took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand  and  began  his  course. 
If  the  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the  ! 
goal,  be  made  way  for  the  second  competitor,  and  gave  i 
up  the  torch  to  him.    If  the  second  in  like  manner  i 
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failed,  he  made  way  for  the  third.  If  none  performed 
the  feat,  a  new  race  on  the  part  of  new  competitor* 
took  place.  If  any  of  the  contending  parties,  through 
fear  of  extinguishing  the  torch  by  too  violent  a  motion, 
relaxed  hia  pace,  the  spectators  used  to  strike  Mm 
with  the  palms  of  their  handa,  in  order  to  urge  him  on 
(Pausan.,  1,  30—  Sckol.  ad  Aristopk.,  Ran.,  131.) 
There  are  several  beautiful  allusiona  to  this  torch-rare 
in  the  ancient  writers,  who  uaually  compare  it  to  the 
changing  scenes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  genera- 
tions of  men  succeeding  one  another,  and  the  passage 
from  life  to  death.  The  most  striking  of  these  occurs 
in  Lucretius  (2,  75,  seqq. — Compare  Plato,  L*g-,  6, 
p.  776). 

HtrHiCsTUDta,  a  name  applied  to  the  Lipari  Isl- 
ands, from  the  Volcanic  character  of  the  group.  The 
appellation  is  a  Greek  one,  and  comes  from  'H^orcrroc 
(Hepba-stus),  the  Greek  name  for  Vulcan,  the  god  of 
fire.  (Pirn.,  3,  9  —  Fid.  Lipara,  Strougyle,  and  JEjo- 
liss  Insula;.) 

HbphjestIon,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Emperor  Verus  (Capitol  t  Vit. 
Ver.,  c.  2),  and  who  consequently  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.    He  has  left  us  a  Trea- 
tise  on  Greek  metres,  entitled  'Eyxriptdiov  »rrp<  fstr- 
puv,  containing  a  large  portion  of  all  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  on  this  subject.    The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Gaisford,  Oxon.,  1810. 8vo.    The  English  edi 
tor  has  joined  to  it  the  Chresiomalhia  of  Proclus. — II. 
A  native  of  Thebes,  whose  age  is  uncertain.    He  wrote 
on  astrological  subjects.    We  have  some  parts  of  a 
work  of  his  on  the  names  and  powers  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  ('ATrorf?.f<r/«in«c<i  rctpi  rr/r  iC  uoptuv  6vo- 
fiaoiac  Kol  Awuueuc).    We  have  also  some  hexame- 
ters by  him  on  the  signs  under  which  certain  countries) 
or  certain  cities  are  situated.    They  are  part  of  a  work 
entitled  Unit  rfip  narapxCrv.    The  fragments  on  the 
aignsof  the  zodiac  are  given  by  Camerarins  in  his  aa-  ! 
trological  collection  ;  the  hexameters  by  Iriarte,  Cs/. 
Cod.  MSS.  Gr.  BtU  Matnt,  vol.  I,  p  244.    ( Scho :. . 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  7,  p.  47,  seqq.) — HI.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  and  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  eastern  ex- 
pedition, and  held  an  important  command  under  him. 
Alexander,  in  speaking  of  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  them,  used  to  say  that  Cralerus  was  the  friend 
of  the  king,  but  Hephcstion  the  friend  of  Alexander. 
After  a  long  succession  of  faithful  aod  arduous  ser- 
vices, Hephsistion  was  seized  with  a  fever  at  Echats 
na,  B.C  324,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  ill- 
ness.   His  malady  has  been  aacribed  by  some  writers 
to  excessive  drinking  ;  but  the  hardship  which  he  had 
undergone  only  a  short  lime  previous,  and  the  con- 
tinual change  of  climate,  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  break  down  hia  strength.    Alexander  was 
presiding  at  the  games  on  the  seventh  day  of  Hephara- 
tion'a  illness,  ana  the  stadium  was  full  of  spectators, 
when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  that  Hepbses- 
tion's  malady  had  assumed  a  very  alarming  character. 
The  monarch  hurried  away,  but  his  friend  sraa  dead 
before  he  arrived. — The  following  passage  from  Arrian 
affords  some  curious  information  on  this  subject,  and 
shows  also  from  what  a  niaas  of  contradictory  matter 
the  historian  had  to  select  his  facts. — "  Various  writers 
have  given  various  accounts  of  Alexander's  sorrow  on 
the  occasion  of  Hephvstion's  death    All  agree  that  it 
was  excessive  ;  but  his  actions  are  differently  descri- 
bed, as  the  writers  wore  biased  by  affection  or  hostility 
to  Hephsstion,  or  even  to  Alexander.    Some,  who 
have  described  his  conduct  as  frantic  and  outrageoua 
regard  all  his  extravagant  deeds  and  words  on  the  loss 
of  hia  dearest  friend  aa  honourable  to  his  feelings 
while  others  deem  them  degrading,  and  unworthy  of  a 
king  and  of  Alexander.    Some  write,  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  he  lay  lamenting  upon  the  bodv 
of  his  friend,  which  he  would  not  quit  until  be  wa» 
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torn  iwt)  by  hi*  companions ;  other*,  that  be  remain- 
ed there  for  a  day  arid  a  night.  Others,  again,  write, 
that  be  hanged  the  physician  Glaucias ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  he  gave  hun  wrong  medi- 
cine ;  according  to  another,  because  be  stood  by,  and 
allowed  his  patient  to  fill  himself  with  wine.  1  think 
it  probable,  that  he  cut  off  his  hair  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  boih  for  other  reasons,  and  from  emulation  of 
Achilles,  whom  from  his  childhood  be  had  chosen  for 
hw  model.  But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drove 
the  hearse  which  conveyed  the  body,  state  what  is  in- 
credible. Nor  are  they  more  entitled  lo  belief  who 
asy  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  .EscuUpms  at 
Ecbatana.  Almost  all  agree,  however,  that  be  or- 
dered Hepbastion  to  be  honoured  with  the  minor  re- 
ligious ceremonies  due  to  deified  heroes.  Some  say 
that  he  consulted  Ammon,  whether  he  might  not  sac- 
rifice to  Hephsstioo  as  to  a  god,  and  that  the  answer 
forbade  him.  All  agree  in  (he  following  facta  :  that  for 
three  days  he  tasted  no  food,  nor  permitted  any  atten- 
tion to  his  person,  but  lay  down  either  lamenting  or 
mournfully  silent ;  that  he  ordered  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  10,000  talents  (some  say 
more)  ;  that  all  hia  barbarian  subjects  were  ordered  to 
go  into  mourning  ;  and  that  several  of  the  king's  com- 
panions, in  order  to  pay  their  court,  dedicated  them- 
wires  and  their  arms  to  the  deceased ."  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Ai,  7,  14. —  WiUtams's  Life  of  Alexander,  p.  324.) 

Heph^kstIcm,  a  name  given  to  a  region  in  the  ex- 
rcmity  of  Lycia,  near  Pheselis,  from  which  fire  issued 
vhen  a  burning  torch  was  applied  to  the  surface.  Thia 
jtaa  owing  to  the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  im- 
vegnatcd.  (Seneca,  Epi*t.f79.—Pttn.,1, 100—  Com- 
pare Pkotius,  Cod.,  73,  p.  146.— Kid.  Chimera,  and  re- 
marks under  that  article  ) 

Hkptapylos,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  from 
its  seven  gates. 

Hkra  {'Hpa%y,  the  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 
(Fid.  Juno  ) 

Heraclea,  a  name  given  to  more  than  forty  towns 
m  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
appellation  from  the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  'Hpa- 
«>j?C.  *nd  to  have  either  been  built  in  honour  of  him,  or 
placed  under  hia  protection.  The  most  famous  of 
these  places  were : 

1.  In  Greece. 

I.  A  city  of  El  is,  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  to 
the  southeast  of  Pisa,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Cy- 
tberu*  and  Alpheus.— II.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Camus — III.  A  city  of  Epirus,  on  tho  confines  of 
Athamania  and  Molossis,  and  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aras. — IV.  Lyncestis,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Candavian  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Illyria.  Its  rums  still  retain  the  name  of  Ertkli. 
(French  Strabo,  vol.  3,  p.  102  )  Mention  is  made 
of  this  town  in  Cesar.  (B.  Civ.,  3,  79. — Compare 
Plot  ,  p  83—  Strabo,  322.)— V.  Sinlica,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Sinli  in  Thrace.  (Lisy,  45,  29.) 
We  are  informed  by  Livy  (40,  24),  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  waa  here  imprisoned  and  murdered. 
Mannert  thinks  it  the  aame  with  the  Hcraclea  built  by 
Amyotss,  the  brother  of  Philip.  The  Table  Itinerary 
assigns  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  between  Philippi  and 
Heraclea  Smtica :  we  know  also  from  Hierocles  (p 
(39),  that  it  was  situated  near  the  Slrymon,  as  bo 
terms  it  Hcraclea  Strymonia.—  VI.  Tracbioia,  a  town 
of  Thessaly,  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  a 
colony  from  Trschis,  about  426  B.C.,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponuesian  war.  (Tkucyd.,  3,  93.)  It  waa 
distant  about  aixty  stadia  from  Thertnopyla,  and  twen- 
ty from  the  ses  Jason,  tyrant  of  Pheres,  took  pos- 
session of  this  city  at  one  period,  and  caused  tbe  walls 
to  be  pulled  down.  (Xtn.,Uist.  Gr.,6,4,27.)  Her- 
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aclea,  however,  again  arose  from  its  ruins,  and  became 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  -Etolians,  who  sometimes 
held  their  general  council  within  its  walls.  (Lie.,  25, 
5.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consul,  Aciliua  G la- 
brio,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  (Lrv.,  37.  24. 
-Polyb.,  10,  42.  —  Plin.,  4.  7.)  Sir  W.  Gel)  ob- 
served the  vestiges  of  this  city  on  a  Ligh  flat,  ou  tho 
roots  of  Mounl  U2ta.    (//in.,  p.  241.) 

2.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  Ate. 

VII.  A  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  and  situate  between 
tbe  Aciris  and  Sins.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taren- 
tini  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siria, 
which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  latter  river  (B.C.  428) 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history,  aa  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  general  cooncil  of  the  Greek  states. 
Antiquaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  its  site  at  Policoro. 
(Strabo,  263.— Dud.  Sic.,  12.  36.)— VIII.  A  city  of 
Campania,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Herculaneum. — IX.  Caccabana,  a  city  ou  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  Narbouensis  Secunda.  It  waa 
situate  on  the  cosst,  to  the  south  of  Forum  Julii. — X. 
Minoa.  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  southern  coast,  northeast 
of  Agrigenlum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Camicus.  It 
was  founded  by  Minos  when  he  pursued  Dcdalua  hither, 
and  was  subsequently  called  Heraclea  from  Hercules, 
after  bis  victory  over  Eiyx  :  so  at  least  said  the  fable* 
of  tbe  day.  Some  authorities  make  the  original  name 
to  have  been  Macara,  and  Minos  to  have  been,  not  the 
founder,  but  the  conqueror  of  the  place.  (Mela,  2,  7. 
— Lie,  34,  35  —  CtC,  de  Jur.  Sic.,  c  50.— Polyb., 
1,  25.— Diod.  Sic.,  16,  11.)  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
present  day  stands  a  tower  called  Torre  de  Capo  Bt 
anco,  a  portion  of  which  fell  recently  into  the  sea. 

3.  Jn  Asia,  Egypt,  Ac. 

XI.  Pontics  ('Hpunteia  Tluvrov,  Plot  ),  a  city  on 
the  coaat  of  Bithynia,  about  twelve  stadia  from  ths 
river  Lycua.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megare 
ans,  strengthened  by  some  Tanagrcans  from  Baeotia  • 
the  numbers  of  the  former,  however,  so  predominated, 
that  the  city  waa  in  general  considered  as  Doric.  (Ar- 
rian, Peripl.t  p.  14  —  Miller,  Dorians,  vol.  i,  p.  140, 
Eng.  transl.)  This  place  was  famed  for  its  naval 
power  and  its  consequence  among  tbe  Asiatic  ststes, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  history  is  presented  lo  us  in  the 
Fragments  of  Memnon,  collected  by  Photius.  (Cod., 
214.)  Memnon  composed  a  history  of  tho  tyrants 
who  reigned  at  Heraclea  during  a  space  of  eighty-four 
years ;  but  we  have  only  now  the  abridgment  of  Pho- 
tius, which  is  confirmed  by  incidental  notices  contain- 
ed in  Aristotle.  (Polit.,  6,  5  ) — Some  traces  of  the 
sncicnt  name  are  still  apparent  in  the  modern  Ereklt. 
(Cramer',  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  305.)— XII.  A  city 
of  .Colis,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Adiamyttium, 
opposite  Mytilene. — XIII.  A  cily  in  southern  ^Eolis, 
on  tbe  seacoast,  near  Cuttud. — XIV.  A  city  of  Caria, 
on  the  seacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lalmus, 
between  Miletus  and  Priene.  (Ptol,  5,  10.)  It  waa 
called,  for  distinction'  sake  from  other  places  of  tbe 
same  name,  Hcraclea  Latini.  The  site  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  village  of  Ou/a  Baji.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  393.)— XV.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrheatica,  northwest  of  Hierapolia,  and 
northeast  of  Beraa,  near  the  confines  of  Comsjene. 
—XVI.  A  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situate  in  tbe  Delta, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile.— 
XVII.  or  Heracleopolis  Magna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  ir. 
tbe  Heracleotic  nome,  of  which  it  was  the  capital 
Tbe  ichneumon  waa  worshipped  here.  (Strab.,  812.) 
—XVIII.  or  Heracleopolia  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
southwest  of  Pelusium,  within  tbe  limits  of  the  Delta. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Delbom.  (Btschoff  und 
Miller,  Worterb.  dtr  Gcogr.,  a.  v.) 

Hrraclkum,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  half  way  be- 
tween Dium  and  Tempe.   (Ltr.,  44,  8^  It  corm- 
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sponds  to  the  modem  Litochoi.    (Cramer's  Ancient 

Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  206.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Pontua, 
now  Tschcrscktmbi.  There  was  a  harbour  noar  it, 
called  aleo  Heracleom.  (Arrian,  Peripl.,  p/  16.) — 
III.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  nver  Cianeaua.  {Pint.,  6,  5.)— IV.  A  city  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Crete;  north  of  Cnosos,  and 
properly  its  harbour.  The  modern  Cortero  seems  to 
correspond  to  it.  (Strabo,  476. — Plin.,  4,  12.)— V. 
A  city  of  Pontus,  360  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Iris,  and  forty  stadia  west  of  the  Thermodon.  (Arri- 
an, Pcrtpl.y—Vl.  A  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  tho 
Cbersonesos  Taurica,  now  Arabat.  (Ptolemy. ) — VII. 
Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on 
the  Pontus  Euzinus,  near  the  country  of  the  Hen- 
loehi. 

Hbiaoucs,  a  name  given  in  ancient  history  to  a 
powerfnl  Actuean  race  or  family,  the  fabled  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.  According  to  the  unanimous  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  writers,  the  children  of  Hercules, 
after  the  death  of  that  hero,  being  persecuted  by  Eu- 
ryatheus,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and 
slew  the  tyrant.  When  their  enemy  bad  fallen,  they 
resumed  possession  of  their  birthright  in  tho  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  they  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  victory,  before  a  pestilence,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again  into  ex- 
ile. Attica  again  afforded  them  a  retreat.  When 
their  hopes  had  revived,  an  ambiguous  oracle  encour- 
aged them  to  believe,  that,  after  they  had  reaped  their 
third  harvest,  they  should  find  a  prosperous  passage 
through  the  isthmus  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
But,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were 
met  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Acba»ans,  Ionians,  and 
Arcadians.  Their  leader  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat ;  and  Echemos,  king  of  Tegcs,  was  selected 
by  the  Peloponncsian  confederates  as  their  champion. 
Hyllus  fell ;  and  the  Heraclide  were  bound  by  the 
terina  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  enterprise  for 
a  hundred  years.  Yet  both  Cleodscus,  son  of  Hyllus, 
and  his  grandson  Aristomachas,  renewed  his  attempt 
with  no  better  fortune.  After  Aristomachua  had  fall- 
en in  battle,  the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  his 
sons  Artstodemus,  Tctnenus,  and  Crcmhontcs  ;  and 
they  were  assured,  that  the  time,  the  third  generation, 
had  now  come,  when  they  should  accomplish  their  re- 
turn ;  not,  however,  as  they  had  expected,  over  the 
guarded  isthmus,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  western 
gulf,  where  the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  yKtolians,  and  Locnana,  they 
crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamcnus,  aon  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus among  them.  (Yid.  Doris.) — The  belief  that 
the  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  princes  of  Achaean  blood,  the  rightful  heirs 
ef  its  ancient  kings,  has  the  authority  of  all  antiquity 
on  its  side.  It  had  become  current  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Hesiod ;  and  it  wss  received  not  only  among 
the  Dorians  themselves,  but  among  foreign  nations. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Her- 
aclid*  against  Eurystheus,  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  oe  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the  At- 
tic poets  and  orators ;  and  the  precise  district  that 
had  been  assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  exiles  was 
oointed  out  by  tradition.  The  weak  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Dorians,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  always 
willing  to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who  came 
recommended  by  illustrious  birth,  wealth,  or  merit. 
Nevertheless,  possible  as  this  is,  the  truth  of  the  story 
has  been  questioned,  on  grounds  that  are  certainly  not 
light  or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  has 
been  alleged  in  its  support.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  might  have  been  invented,  aud  the  occasion 


and  motives  for  the  fabrication  may  be  conceived 
more  easily  than  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  for 
in  the  early  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  much 
less  common  than  such  Actions.  It  is  much  less  prob- 
able, that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tnbes,  as  of  all  sim- 
ilar political  forms  which  a  nation  baa  assumed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  existence,  should  hare  been  distinctly 
remembered,  than  that  it  ahould  have  been  forgotten, 
and  have  been  then  attributed  to  imaginary  persons. 
(ThrrlwcWs  Hittory  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  255,  styq) 
— The  theory  of  Muller,  which  is  referred  to  to  the 
preceding  remarks,  makea  the  Heracbdst  to  have  been 
hereditary  princes  of  the  Doric  race,  descended  iroin 
a  Dorian  Hercules;  and  it  attempts  to  show,  that  the 
story  of  the  Heraclids?  being  descended  from  the  Ar- 
give  Hercules,  who  performed  the  commsnds  of  Eu- 
rystheus, was  not  invented  until  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (Mullet's  Dorians  vol.  1,  p.  57, 
Eng.  transl. — But  consult  remarks  under  the  ankle 
Doris.) 

HikACUDva,  a  name  common  to  i 
ueJs : 

1.  Magistrate,  dte. 

I.  A  Greek,  minister  of  Seuthes,  king  of 
who  promised,  and  afterward  refused,  succours  to  the 
ten  thousand  during  their  retreat.  (Xen.,  Anab  ,  7,  3, 
15.)— II.  A  governor  of  Delphi,  B.C.  360.  The  temple 
waa  pillaged  by  the  Phocians  during  his  magistracy. 
(Pausan.,  10, 2.) — HI.  A  Syracusan  of  high  birth,  who 
united  himself  to  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  younger  Dionysioa.  He  was  appointed  ad- 
miral through  the  influence  of  Dion,  but  abused  his 
power  in  corrupting  the  people,  and  in  encouraging  a 
apirit  of  mutiny  and  dissatisfaction.  After  various  in- 
stances of  lenity  and  forgiveness  On  the  part  of  Dion 
towards  this  individual,  the  friends  of  the  former, rind- 
ing that,  as  long  as  Heraclides  existed,  his  turbulent 
and  factious  spirit  would  produce  disorder  in  the  suit, 
broke  into  his  house  and  put  him  to  death.  (Plut., 
Vii.  Dion.}—  IV.  An  individual  who  governess1  Syra- 
cuse along  with  A  gat  hoc  lea  and  Sosicratrs,  B.C.  317. 
— V.  A  son  of  Agathocles,  slain  by  his  father's  sol- 
diers. (Justin,  22,  6.) — VI.  The  murderer  of  Cotya, 
I.  (Demosth  ,  eontr.  Arist.)— VII.  Commander  of  the 
garrison  sent  to  Athens  bv  Demetrius,  after  his  cap- 
ture of  that  city.— VIII.  A  native  of  Tarentum,  min- 
ister of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  He  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  barred  of  the  people  by  his  wicked  coo- 
duct,  and  was  finally  disgraced. — IX  A  youjig  Syraco- 
san  of  high  birth,  who  brought  on  the  naval  conflict  in 
which  the  Syracusans  were  completely  victorioua  over 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  414.    {Plut.,  Vit.  Ntc.) 

2.  Philosophers,  Authors,  dec. 

X.  Sumamed  Pontic  us,  a  native  of  Heracles  Pon- 
tics, and  not,  aa  some  maintain,  of  Sinope,  was  of  rich 
parentage.  Having  travelled  into  Greece  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philoVophr, 
he  became  one  of  the  auditors  of  Speusippus  ;  or.  ac- 
cording to  Snidas,  of  Plato  himself.  He  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Aristotle,  and  Diogenes  Lsertius 
ranks  him  among  the  Peripatetics.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  this  last-mentioned  school,  he  piqued  himself 
on  a  great  variety  of  knowledge ;  be  wrote  on  subjects 
of  all  kinds,  and  even  composed  a  tragedy,  which  be 
published  under  the  name  of  Thespis.  He  was  always 
attired  with  much  elegance,  which  made  the  Athenians 
chsnge  his  name,  in  "port,  from  Uwukoc  to  IIoutixx 
("  Ostentatious").  Diogenes  Laertms  informs  us. 
that  he  had  reared  a  domestic  serpent  in  secret,  and, 
when  about  to  die,  besought  bis  friends  to  conceal  his 
body,  and  let  the  serpent  occupy  its  plsce.  The  arti- 
fice, however,  was  discovered;  the  serpent, having  be- 
come alarmed  at  some  noise  made  in  the  bouse,  fled 
from  it  before  the  philosopher  had  breatbed  his  Ust 
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This  story,  however,  is  entitled  to  little,  if  any  credit, 
aa  well  as  another  related  by  the  same  Suidaa,  of  the 
Pythia 'shaving  been  bribed  by  Heraclidee,  and  having, 
inconsequence,  directed  the  people  of  Heracles,  during 
a  period  of  famine,  to  present  a  crown  of  gold  to  him, 
and  to  decree  him  funeral  bonoore  after  death.  We 
have  remaining  of  this  writer  »oine  portions  of  a  work 
of  his  on  the  constitutions  of  various  stales  (jrepi  llo- 
Atreiuv),  which  Coray  thinks  is  an  abridgment  of  Aria- 
toile's  larger  work  on  this  subject.    Inese  extracts, 


HERACL1TUS. 

i  »  '  i 

exhibit  a  broken  and  concise  style,  hinting  at  rather 
than  explaining  his  opinions,  which  are  often  conveyed 
in  mythical  and  half  oracular  images.  On  this  ac- 
count he  well  compares  himxelf  lo  ihe  Sil>vl,  "  who," 
he  says,  "  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smileleaa,  in- 
ornate, and  unperfuined,  pierces  through  centuries  by 
ilie  power  of  the  gods."  According  to  Heraclitus,  the 
end  of  wisdom  ia  to  discover  the  ground  and  principle 
of  ail  things.  This  principle,  which  is  an  eternal, 
ever-living  unity,  and  pervades  and  ia  in- all  phenora- 
which  have  several  times  been  appended  lo  editions  of '  ens,  he  called  fir*.    By  thia  term,  however,  Heracli 


virwua  history  and  to  other  collections,  were  given 
separately  with  a  Latin  translation,  another  in  German, 
and  with  notes,  by  Kohler,  HaUe,  1804,  8vo,  The 
best  ediuou,  however,  ia  that  of  Coray,  which  followa 
JElian  in  the  first  volume  of  (he  Bibliolheca  Grates, 
Parts,  1805,  8vo.    We  have  al»o,  under  the  name  of 
Heraclidea,  a  treatise  on  the  Allegories  of  Homer 
{'kAA.qyopn.ai  '0/xt/ptnai).    It  ia  tiot,  however,  by  the 
individual  of  whom  we  have  just  been  speaking ;  but 
is  merely  an  extract  from  the  Stoic  doctrines  on  thia 
subject.    The  latest  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of 
Sc  now,  GUltutg.,  1782,  8vo.    A  new  and  more  correct 
was  expected  from  Huso,  based  on  a  MS.  more 
than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  be  had 
discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  but  none  has 
ever  appeared.    (Bvogr.  Univ.,  vol.  20,  p.  214.) — XI. 
A  native  of  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  his  medical 
knowledge.    He  wrote  on  the  Materia  Medic  a,  on  poi- 
sons, and  on  the  virtues  of  plants.    His  works  arc 
lost.    (Fabr.,  Btbl.  Gr.,  vol.  13,  p.  77. — Compare 
Schweigh.,  ad  Athen.  Intl.Auct.,  vol.  9,  p.  121,  seyq  ) 
He  appears  to  have  flourished  about  the  126lh  Olym- 
piad, or  B.C.  276.    We  have  a  dissertation  on  thia 
writer  by  Kuhn  (Opusc. ,  Acad.,  Lip:,  8vo,  vol.  2,  p. 
150,  »<y?  ) — XII.  A  native  of  Cyme  in  /Eolis,  whose 
*ork  on  the  Persians  (llepamu)  is  mentioned  in 
Atheuaeus  (2,  p.  48,  c. — Id.,  4,  p.  145,  a.  —Consult 
Sthwagk.,  ad  Athen.  Ind.  Auct ,  vol.  9,  p.  ISO.)— 
XIII.  Surnamed  Ponticus  Junior,  a  writer  who  flour- 
ished during  the  first  century  of  our  era.    (Athen ,  14, 
p.  649,  e. — Schweigh.,  ad  loc.) — XIV.  A  Macedonian 
painter,  who  lived  at  the  lime  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Macedonian  empire.    He  at  first  painted  ships.  On 
the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Perses  he  retired  to  Athens, 
according  to  Pliny,  which  would  be  168  B.C.  The 
same  writer  also  states,  that  he  attained  lo  a  degree  of 
reputation,  but  was  yet  entitled  to  only  a  cursory  men- 
tion.   (Pltn.,  36,  11.)— XV.  An  Epbesisn  sculptor, 
son  of  Agaaias,  who  made,  in  conjunction  with  Harma- 
tius,  the  statue  of  Mars  now  in  the  Paris  Museum.  His 
age  is  uncertain.    (Clarac,  Deter,  des  Antiques  du 
Musie  Royal,  nr.  411,  p.  173.) 

Hkkacutus,  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was  surnamed 
"  the  Naturalist"  (6  fvoiicoc),  and  belongs  to  the  dy- 
namical school  of  the  Ionian  philosophy.    He  is  said 
to  have  been  born  about  500  B.C.,  and,  according  to 
Aristotle,  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
title  be  assumed  of  "  self  taught"  (avrodiSoKToc),  re- 
fates  at  once  the  claims  of  the  various  masters  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  had,  and  the  distinguished  position 
that  he  held  in  political  life  attests  the  wealth  and  lus- 
tre of  his  descent.    The  gloomy  haughtiness  and  mel- 
ancholy of  his  temperament  led  him  to  despise  all  hu- 
man pursuits,  and  he  expressed  unqualified  contempt 
as  watt  JbaVtbe  political  sagacity  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  for  the  speculations  of  all  other  philosophers,  which 
had  mere  learning,  and  not  wisdom,  for  their  object. 
It  ia  utterly  untrue,  therefore,  though  commonly  re- 
lated of  bun,  that  he  was  continually  shedding  tears 
on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
the  story  is  aa  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  aa  that  of 
the  perpetually-Unghing  Democritus.    Of  the  work  of 
Heraclitus  **  On  Nature"  (nepi  ^voewr),  the  difficulty 
of  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  <wor«v6f, 
or"Vu  obscure^  many  fragments  are  still  extant,  and 


tus  understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or  dame,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  very  excess  of  Are,  but  s  warm  and 
dry  vapour ;  which,  therefore,  as  air,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  soui  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  aa  guiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  ia  endued 
with  wisdom  and  intelligence.    This  supreme  and  per* 
feet  force  of  life  ia  obviously  without  limit  to  its  ac- 
tivity ;  consequently,  nothing  that  it  forma  can  remain 
fixed ;  all  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation. 
This  be  has  thus  figuratively  expressed :  "  No  one 
has  ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream."    Nay,  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identity  :  "  On  the  same 
atream  we  do  and  we  do  not  embark ;  for  we  are  and 
we  are  not."— The  vitality  of  the  rational  6 re  has  in  it , 
a  tendency  to  contraries,  whereby  it  ia  made  to  pass 
from  gratification  to  want,  and  from  want  lo  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  fixed  periods  it  alternates  between  s  swifter 
and  a  slower  flux.    Now  these  opposite  tendencies 
meet  together  in  determinate  order,  and,  by  the  ine- 
quality or  equality  of  the  forces,  occasion  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  and  death.    The  quietude  of  death,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  semblance,  which  exists  only  for  the 
senses  of  man.    For  man,  in  his  folly,  forma  a  truth 
of  hie  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  universal  reason  that 
is  really  cognizant  of  the  truth.    Lastly,  the  rational 
principle,  which  governs  the  whole  moral  and  physical 
world,  is  also  the  law  of  the  individual ;  whatever, 
therefore,  ia,  is  the  wisest  and  ihe  best — and  "  it  ia  not 
for  man's  welfare  that  his  wishes  should  be  fulfilled— 
sickness  makes  health  pleasant,  as  hunger  does  grati- 
fication, and  labour  rest." — The  physical  doctrines  of 
Heraclitus  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  eclec- 
tic system  of  ihe  later  Stoics  ;  and,  in  times  still  more 
recent,  there  ia  much  in  the  theories  of  Schclnng  and 
Hegel  that  presents  a  striking  though  general  resem- 
blance thereto. — According  lo  the  ancient  writers, 
neither  critics  nor  philosophers  were  able  to  explain 
his  productions,  on  account  of  their  extreme  obscurity ; 
and  they  remained  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus, 
where  be  himself  bad  deposited  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  until  they  were  made  public  by  Crates,  or, 
as  Tatian  relates  the  matter  (adv.  Grot.,  p.  143),  till 
the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, committing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Hera* 
clitus  to  memory,  accurately  repeated  them.   From  the 
fragments  of  this  work,  aa  preserved  by  Sextua  Em- 
piricus,  it  appeara  to  have  been  written  in  prose,  which 
makes  Tatian'a  account  less  credible.    Heraclitus  ia 
aaid  to  have  eventually  shunned  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  retirement  and  medita- 
tion.   His  place  of  residence  was  a  mountainous  re- 
treat, and  his  food  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This 
diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length  occasioned  a  dropsy, 
for  which  he  could  obtain  no  relief  by  medical  ■dfinfc 
It  seems  that  the  philosopher,  who  was  always  foJU 
of  enigmatical  language,  proposed  the  following  ques- 
tion to  the  physiciana :  "  Is  it  possible  to  bring  dryness 
out  of  moisture!"  and  upon  their  answering  in  ihe 
negative,  in  place  of  stating  his  esse  more  plainly  to 
them,  he  turned  his  own  physician,  and  attempted  to 
effect,  a  cure  by  placing  himself  in  the  sun.  ami  musing 
s  slave  to  cover  his  body  with  ihe  dung  of  cattle..  The 
experiment  proved,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  to 
be  anything  but  a  successful  one.— Tbe  fragments  of 
Heraclitus  have  been  collected  from  Plutarch,  Sto- 
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HERCULANEUM. 


wens,  Clemen*  of  Alexandres,  and  Sextos  Ernpirtcus, 
and  explained  by  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann's  Museum  der  AUertkumtwuscnschaft,  rol.  1, 
p.  313-533.  —  Consult  slso  Brandts,  Handbuch  der 
Getchtcktc  der  Griechisch.  und  Rim.  Pkibs.,  Berlin, 
1835.—  Rtttcr's  Hutory  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol. 
1,  p  230,  scqq..  Eng.  trawl.  —  Eneyct  Us.  Knowl., 
vol.  12,  p.  137.) 

HxRiEA,  I.  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
rising  gently  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpbeus,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Elis,  which  frequently  disputed 
its  possession  with  Arcadia.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  5, 
22  )  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this  town  had  joined 
the  Achnsn  league,  but  was  then  taken  by  the  j£lo- 
lians,  and  recaptured  by  Antigonus  Doson,  who  re- 
stored it  to  the  Achaeans.  (Polyb,  2,  64  —  Id.,  4, 
77. — Lit ,  28,  7.)  In  Strata's  time  He  ma  was  great- 
ly reduced  ;  but  when  Pausanias  visited  Arcadia  it  ap- 
pears to  have  recovered  from  this  slate  of  decay. 
(  Pausa  n . ,  8,  26. — Compare  Thucyd. ,  5, 67. )  Stepha- 
nos remarks,  that  this  place  was  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sologorgus  (jr.  v.  'Hpata).  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Agiani.  (GeU,  ltin.,  p. 
1 13.)— II.  A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who 
.was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  It  waa  also  observed 
by  tbe  colonies  of  the  Argives,  which  hsd  been  plsnted 
at  Samoa  and  <<£gina.  There  were  always  two  pro- 
cessions to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  without  the  city 
walls.  The  first  was  of  the  men  in  armour,  the  sec- 
ond of  the  women,  among  whom  the  priestess,  a  wom- 
an of  the  first  rank,  waa  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white 
oxen.  The  Argives  always  reckoned  their  year  from 
her  priesthood,  ss  the  Athenians  from  their  archons,  or 
the  Romans  from  their  consuls.  When  they  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of 
oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often  called  inardfifota, 
and  sometimes  Xexepva,  from  Xrjoo,  a  bed,  because 
Juno  presided  over  marriage,  births,  dec.  There  was 
a  festival  of  the  same  name  in  Elis,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  at  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment 
for  the  goddess. 

Hkr^cuh,  I.  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
about  forty  stadia  from  Argos.  and  ten  from  Mycente. 
The  structure  waa  embellished  with  a  lofty  atatue  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  a  golden  peacock,  en- 
riched with  precious  stones,  and  other  equally  splendid 
ornaments.— II.  A  large  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  the  island  of  Samos,  built  by  the  architect 
Krxscus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing in  brass.  (Pausan.,  8, 14. — Herod.,  3,  60. — Plin., 
35,  12  ) 

HxiccLAKiuM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  tbe  coast, 
and  not  far  from  Ncapolis.  Cicero  writes  the  name 
Hercolanum  (ad  Att ,  7,  3).  The  situation  of  this 
place  is  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of  its 
ruins.  Cluvenua  was  right  in  his  correction  of  the 
Tabula  Theodosiana,  which  reckoned  twelve  miles 
between  this  place  and  Neapolis  instead  of  six,  though 
he  removed  it  too  far  from  Portia  when  he  assigned 
to  it  the  position  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  Herculaneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Her- 
cules on  his  return  from  Spain.  (Dion  Hal.,  I,  44.) 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  wss  of  great  antiquity.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably conjectured,  too,  that  Herculaneum  was  a 
Greek  city,  but  that  its  name  was  altered  to  suit  the 
Latin  or  Oscan  pronunciation.  At  first  it  was  only  a 
fortress,  which  was  successively  occupied  by  the  Osci, 
Tyrrheni,  Petaagi,  Samnites,  and  lastly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Being  situated  close  to  the  sea,  on  elevated 
ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and 
from  that  circumstance  waa  reckoned  particularly 
healthy.  (8lrabo,*47.)  We  learn  from  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  that  Herculaneum  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring the  civil  wars.   (Compare  Floras,  1,  16.)  This 


place  u  mentioned  also  by  Mela  (2,  4).  and  by  S'n 
na,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  any  of  the  former ;  he 
is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus  (De  Induct.  Gen ,  r. 
Fluvhis).    Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  "  Urbem  Herculean  "    (Met.,  15.  711.)  Hercuta 
neum,  according  to  the  common  account,  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  tbe  first  yrai 
of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.D.  79.   Pompeii,  which  stood 
near,  shared  the  ssme  fate.    It  is  probable,  however, 
that  tbe  subversion  of  Herculaneum  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  partial  dem- 
olition which  it  sustained  from  an  earthquake.  (Xat. 
Quasi.,  6,  1.)    After  being  buried  for  more  than  six- 
teen hundred  years,  these  cities  were  accidentally  dis- 
covered :  Herculaneum  in  1713,  by  labourers  digging 
for  a  well ;  and  Pompeii  forty  years  after.    It  ap- 
pears that  Herculaneum  is  in  no  part  less  than  seventy 
feet,  and  in  eome  parts  one  hundred  snd  twelve  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  Pompeii  is 
buried  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  more  or  less.    Sir  W. 
Hamilton  thinks,  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city 
of  Herculaneum  is  not  the  produce  of  a  single  erup- 
tion, but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  its 
course  over  that  with  which  the  town  is  covered,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction.    Many  valua- 
ble remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  busts,  manuscript*, 
dec,  have  been  recovered  from  tbe  rums  of  this  an- 
cient city,  and  form  the  most  curious  museum  in  the 
world.    They  are  all  preserved  at  Portia,  and  the  co- 
gravings  taken  from  them  have  been  munificently  pre- 
sented to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The 
plan  also  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  laid 
out,  and  especially  that  of  the  theatre.    Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton thinks,  that  the  matter  which  first  issued  from 
Vesuvius  and  covered  Herculaneum  was  in  tbe  slate 
of  liqiiid  mud,  and  that  this  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relics,  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  cither  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  red-hot  lava,  or  else  have  become  one  solid  body 
along  with  it  when  cooled.    In  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark, we  may  cite  the  following  from  a  periodica! 
work.    (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  45,  p.  304.)    •«  An 
enormous  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  exhaled  in 
every  volcanic  eruption,  which,  being  Condensed  by  the 
cold  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  volcano's  heat,  falls  down  again  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and,  when  it  mixes  with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  it 
forms  that  compound  which  has  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  an  actual  eruption  of  mud  from  tbe  crater. 
It  was  such  a  compound  as  this  thst  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  and  it  is  found  to  consolidate  very 
speedily  into  a  hard,  compact  substance."   Among  the 
excavations  at  Herculaneum,  in  the  remains  of  a  bouse 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  L.  Piso,  was  found  a 
great  number  of  volumes  of  burned  papyrus.  Many 
of  these  papyri,  as  they  hare  since  been  generally 
termed,  were*  destroyed  by  the  workmen ;  but  as  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  remnants  of  an- 
cient manuscripts,  their  development  became  an  ob- 
ject of  no  common  interest  to  the  learned  world.  Fa- 
ther Piaggi  invented  a  machine  for  unrolling  them, 
which  has  been  described  by  several  writers.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  number  of  valuable  works  which  have 
been  lost  since  the  period  when  Herculaneum  was  de- 
stroyed, we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  the  sangomc 
expectations  which,  upon  the  first  discovery  oT  thr 
MSS.,  were  entertained,  of  adding  some  important  ac- 
quisitions to  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  which 
we  already  possess.    The  lost  books  of  Livy,  snd  tbe 
comedies  of  Menander,  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  almost  every  scholar.    Each,  indeed, 
anticipated,  according  to  hia  taste,  the  mental  pleas- 
ures and  the  literary  labours  which  awaited  him. 
These  enthusiastic  hopes  were  perhaps  too  suddenly 
repressed,  as  they  had  been  too  easily  excited.  The 
first  papyrus  which  was  opened 
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won  matte,  by  Philodemus  the  Epicurean.  It  was 
is  fain  thai  Mazocchi  and  Rosini  wrote  their 


learned 

;bu  oq  this  dull  performance  :  the  sedative  was 
too  strong ;  and  the  curiosity  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly awakened,  was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repose.  A 
fra  men  of  letters,  indeed,  lamented  that  no  farther 
men  was  made  for  some  happier  subjects,  on  which 
loused  industry  might  have  been  employed  ;  but  the 
one.  ihe  difficulty,  and  the  expense  which  such  an 
caierprtae  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  producing 
anything  valuable,  had  apparently  discouraged  and 
enguated  the  academicians  of  Portici.  Things  were 
si  (Jin  state  when  the  Pnnca  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  IV.,  proposed  to  the  Neapolitan  government 
k>  drtray  she  expenses  of  unrolling,  deciphering,  and 
ashushiog  the  manuscripts.  -  This  uffer  was  accepted 
st  toe  court  of  Maples ;  and  it  was  consequently 
paged  i*ccess*ry  by  his  royal  highness  to  select  a 
f:op«y  person  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter  as  a  classical  scholar  jus- 
isM  lua  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  tnunin- 
ceace  of  the  prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature,  had 
nested.  Tbte  gentleman  arrived  at  Naples  in  the 
xgurtiog  of  the  year  1 308,  and  was  nominated  one 
c'  Uke  directors  lor  ihe  development  of  the  manuscripts. 
Krmo  a  period  of  several  years,  the  workmen  con- 
oased  to  open  a  great  number  of  the  papyri.  Many, 
ideed,  <J  these  frail  substances  were  destroyed,  and 
bd  crumbled  into  duet  under  the  slightest  loach  of 
um  operator.  When  the  French  invaded  the  king- 
im.  of  Naples  in  the  year  1806,  Mr.  Hayter  wan 
fwa^rlied  to  retire  to  Sicily.  It  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
rrtusd  that  all  the  papyri  were  left  behind.  (Quar- 
tern;  Revxne,  voL  3,  p.  2.)  An  account  of  more  re- 
tent  operations,  including  the  interesting  experiments 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will  be  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
:xm  of  the  Encyclopedia  Bn tannics,  under  the  article 
hVrculaneum 

Hast  e  lbs,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
AJrdcos,  who,  after  death,  was  ranked  among  the 
pods,  and  received  divine  honour*.  His  reputed  fa- 
lser was  Amphitryon,  son  of  Alcanna,  who,  having  ac- 
t«i*5U.lv  killed  hi.  father-in-law  Electryon,  was  com- 
i*  k4  to  leave  Mycena?  and  take  refuge  in  Thebes, 
•sere  Hercules  was  bom.  While  yet  s  mere  infant, 
«r,  according  to  others,  before  be  bad  completed  hia 
f(taj.-.  moniti,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  Upon  his  de- 
KTxtJoo.  sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him.  The  child, 
sot  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 
tr*ra  is  both  hi*  bands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
■bile  a  is  brother  Iphiclos  alarmed  the  house  with  hia 
sireka.  (Puf.  rphtclua.)  He  was  early  instructed 
■  the  kherai  arte,  sad  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndarus, 
ought  turn  the  use  of  arms,  Eurytos  bow  to  shoot 
silk  a  how  sod  surrows,  Autolycus  to  drive  a  chariot, 
L«oa  ie  plsy  on  the  lyre,  end  Eumolpus  to  sing. 
I  Ac  the  rest  of  has  illustrious  contemporaries,  be  soon 
iter  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  In  the 
[xchyear  of  bis  age,  be  resolved  to  deliver  .the  neigh- 
loorauad  ot  Mount  Citharon  from  a  huge  lion  which 
preyed  as  the  slacks  of  Amphitryon,  hia  supposed  father, 
•od  vfcach  laid  ssaste  the  adjacent  country.  After  be 
L*A  detcruved  the  lion,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
amoal  inhale  of  a  hundred  oien  which  it  paid  to  Ergi- 
oas.  {Fad.  Ergsoas.)  Such  public  services  became 
'•airersaily  known;  and  Creow,  who  then  sat  on  the 
unseat  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Her- 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  m- 
usmog  kin  with  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
\i  Hereoies.  by  the  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to 
«*  sewer  of  Eurystheus  (aid.  Eurystheus),  and  obliged 
fcshsj  him  in  every  respect.  Eurystheus,  acquainted 
*u  aw  sore  eases  and  rising  power,  ordered  him  to 
■spear  at  Mvcens*  and  perform  the  labours  which,  by 
wimty  of  birth,  he  »  m  empowered  to  impose  upon  him 
huctnes  refused ;  and  Juno,  to  puniah  bis 


ence,  rendered  him  delirious,  so  that  be  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megars,  supposing  them  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Eurystheus.  (Kid.  Megara.)  When  be  recover- 
ed bis  senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes 
which  had  proceeded  from  his  insanity,  that  he  con- 
cealed himself  and  retired  for  some  time  from  the 
society  of  men.  Ho  afterward  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  was  told  that  he  must  be  subservient  for 
twelve  years  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus,  m  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  Jupiter ,  and  that,  after  ho  had 
achieved  the  most  celebrated  labours,  be  should  be 
translated  to  the  gods.  So  plain  and  expressive  an 
snawer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycenae,  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  whatever  gods  or  men  imposed  upon 
him.  Eurystheus,  seeing  the  hero  totally  subjected  to 
him,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful  an  enemy,  com- 
manded him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous  ever  known,  generally  called 
the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  favour  of  the 
gods  had  completely  turned  him  when  be  undertook  bis 
labours.  He  had  received  a  sword  from  Mercury,  a 
bow  from  Apollo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vulcan, 
horses  from  Neptune,  a  robe  from  Minerva  He  him- 
self cut  his  club  in  the  Nemean  wood.  The  first  la- 
bour imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  was  to 
kill  tbe  lion  of  Nemea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
Mycotic.  Tbe  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with  his 
arrows,  boldly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pursued  him 
to  his  den,  and,  sfter  a  close  and  sharp  engagement, 
choked  him  to  death.  He  carried  tbe  dead  beast  on 
bis  shoulders  to  Mycenae,  and  ever  after  clothed  him- 
self with  tbe  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at 
the  sight  of  the  beast  and  at  the  courage  of  Hercules, 
that  be  ordered  him  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  but  to  wait  for 
his  orders  without  tbe  walls.  He  even  made  himselt 
s  brazen  subterranean  apartment,  into  which  he  retired 
whenever  Hercules  returned.  (Ptd.  Cbslcioxus  and 
Eurystheus.) — Tbe  second  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
destroy  the  Lernaean  hydra,  which  abode  in  the  marsh 
of  Lerna,  whence  it  used  to  come  out  on  the  land,  and 
kill  the  cattle  and  ravage  the  country.  This  hydra 
had  s  huge  body,  with  nine  besds,  eight  of  them  mor- 
tal, and  one  in  the  middle  immortal.  Hercules  mount- 
ed his  chariot,  which  was  driven  by  Iolaus,  son  of  Iphi- 
clua,  and,  on  coming  to  Lerna,  ho  stopped  the  horses 
and  went  in  quest  of  tbe  hydra,  which  he  found  on  a 
rising  ground,  near  the  springs  of  Amymone,  where  its 
hole  was.  He  shot  at  the  animal  with  fiery  darts  till 
he  made  it  come  out ;  and  he  then  graaped  and  held 
it,  while  it  twisted  itself  about  his  legs.  Tbe  hero 
crushed  its  beads  with  his  club,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for, 
when  one  was  crushed,  two  sprang  up  in  its  stead.  A 
huge  crab  also  aided  the  hydra,  and  bit  tbe  feet  of  Her 
culca.  He  killed  the  crab,  and  then  called  upon  Iola- 
us to  come  to  his  assistance.  Iolaus  immediately  set 
fire  to  tbe  neighbouring  wood,  and  with  the  flaming 
brands  searing  ihe  necks  of  the  hydra  as  the  heads  were 
cut  off,  effectually  checked  their  growth.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  the  mortal  heads,  Hercules  cut  off  tbe  im- 
mortal one  and  buried  it,  setting  a  heavy  stone  on  tbe 
top  of  it,  in  the  rosd  leading  from  Lerna  to  Eleus.  He 
cot  the  body  of  the  hydra  into  pieces,  and  dipped  hi* 
arrow*  in  its  gall,  which  made  their  wounds  incurable. 
Eurystheus,  however,  denied  that  this  was  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  twelve  labours,  since  he  bad  not  de- 
stroyed tbe  hydra  alone,  but  with  tbe  assistance  of  Io- 
laus.— He  was  ordered,  in  bis  third  labour,  to  bring, 
alive  and  unhurt,  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus,  a 
stag,  famoua  for  ita  incredible  swiftness  and  golden 
horns.  This  celebrated  animal  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  CEnoe,  and  Hercules  was  employed  for  a 
whole  year  continually  pursuing  it.  When  at  last  the 
animal  was  tired  wild  tbe  chase,  she  took  refuge  in 
Mount  Artemishim,  then  fled  to  the  river  Lsdon,  and, 
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her  with  an  snow,  c night  her,  put  her  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  was  going  with  his  burden  through  Aft  adia, 
when  he  met  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  goddess  took 
the  hind  from  him,  and  reproached  him  for  violating 
her  sacred  animal.  But  the  hero  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Eurys- 
theus,  Diana  was  mollified,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
the  hind  alive  to  Mycens?. — The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Euryetneu*  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  thia  expedition 
he  destroyed  the  Centaurs  (vid.  Centauri  and  Chiron), 
and  then  caught  the  boar  by  driving  him  from  his  lair 
with  loud  cries,  end  chasing  him  into  a  snow-drift, 
where  he  seised  and  bound  him,  end  then  took  him  to 
Mycens*.  Eurystbeus  waa  ao  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
the  boar,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in 
bis  brazen  apartment  for  several  days. — In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  waa  ordered  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
Auyeas,  where  numerous  oxen  had  been  confined  for 
many  years.  ( Vtd.  Augeaa  ) — For  his  sixth  labour  be 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  the  Lake  Stymphalua  in  Arcadia. 
Wiule  Hercules  waa  delilK-rating  bow  he  should  scare 
them,  Minerva  brought  him  brazen  rattles  from  Vulcan. 
He  took  his  station  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  sound- 
ed the  rattles :  the  birds,  terrified,  rose  in  the  air,  and 
he  then  shot  them  with  his  arrows. — In  his  seventh 
labour  he  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious 
wild  bull,  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete  — He 


thin  let  him  go.  and  the  bull  roved  over  Sparta  and 
Arcadia,  and,  crossing  the  isthmus,  came  to  Marathon 
in  Attica,  where  be  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  inhab- 
itants.— In  hia  eighth  labour  he  waa  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  marea  of  Diomedea,  the  Three ian  king, 
which  fed  on  human  flesh.  ( Kid.  Diomedes  II.) — For 
his  ninth  labour  be  waa  commanded  to  obtain  the  gir- 
dle of  the  queen  of  the  Amazona.  (Kid.  Hippolyta.) 
— In  his  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  lieryon, 
king  of  Erythea,  and  brought  hia  oxen  to  Eurystbeus, 
who  sacrificed  tbem  to  Juno.  (Kid.  Geryon.) — The 
eleventh  labour  was  to  obtain  the  apples  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  Hesperides.  (Vtd.  Hesperides.) — The 
twelfth,  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  bis  labours, 
was  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cerbe- 
rus. When  preparing  for  thia  expedition,  Hercules 
went  to  Eumolpus  at  Eleuais,  desirous  of  being  initia- 
ted ;  but  he  could  not  bo  admitted,  as  he  bad  not  been 
purified  of  the  blood  of  the  centaurs.  Eumolpus, 
however,  purified  him.  and  he  then  aaw  the  mysteries ; 
after  which  be  proceeded  to  tbe  Tenanan  promontory 
in  Laconia,  where  was  the  entrance  to  tbe  lower  world, 
and  went  down  to  it,  accompanied  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva.  The  moment  the  shades  saw  bim  they  fled 
away  in  terror,  all  but  Meleager  and  Meduaa  tbe  Gor- 
gon. (Od.,  11,  633.)  He  was  drawing  hia  aword  on 
tbe  latter,  when  Mercury  reminded  him  that  she  was 
a  mere  phantom.  Near  tbe  gstes  of  tbe  palace  of 
Hades  he  found  Theseus  and  Pirithoua,  who  had  at- 

quenre,  been  fixed  on  an  enchanted  rock  by  the  offend- 
ed monarch  of  Erobue.  When  they  aaw  Hercules, 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands,  hoping  to  be  relieved 
by  his  might.  lie  took  Theseus  by  the  hand  and 
raised  him  up ;  but  when  he  would  do  the  same  tor 
Pinthous,  the  earth  quaked,  and  he  left  him.  He  then, 
after  several  other  acts  of  prowess,  asked  Pluto  to  give 
him  Cerberus ;  and  the  god  conaeoled,  provided  he 
would  take  him  without  using  any  weapons.  He  found 
him  at  the  gates  of  Aeheron  ;  and  protected  ordy  by  hia 
coislet  and  lion's  skin,  be  flung  his  arms  about  bis 
head,  and,  graaping  him  by  tbe  neck,  made  bim  submit, 
though  the  dragon  in  his  tail  bit  him  severely.  He 
brought  him  through  Troezene  to  Eurystbeus,  and, 
when  be  had  shown  bim.  took  him  back  to  the  lower 
wor|d. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  the  jeel 
of  Eurystheua  imposed  upon  bim.  W 


other*  of  his  own  accord,  equally  great  and  celebrated 
( Kiel  Cacua,  An  lama,  Bueirie,  Eryx,  dec.),  and  be  bad 
also,  according  to  some,  accompanied  the  Argonaut  to 
Colcbis  before  be  delivered  himself  up  to  the  rung  of 
Mycenas.    Wishing  after  thia  to  marry  again,  having 
given  Megan  to  lolaus,  and  hearing  that  Eurvtus.  king 
of  GEcbalia,  had  deolared,  that  be  would  give  his  daugh- 
ter lole  to  him  who  should  overcome  himseil  and  Sm 
eons  in  shooting  with  tbe  bow,  be  went  thither  and  «oo 
tbe  victory,  but  did  not  obtain  tbe  promised  pnie.  Iph- 
itus, the  eldest  son,  wae  for  giving  his  sister  to  Herco 
lee,  but  Eurytus  and  hia  other  sons  refused,  kst  be 
should  destroy  her  children,  if  she  had  any,  as  he  bail 
done  those  ol  Megan.    Shortly  afterward,  tbe  exsaol 
Eurytus  being  stolen  by  Autolycua,  his  suspicions  tell 
I  on  Hercules.    Iphitus,  who  gave  no  credit  to  the  charge, 
betook  himself  to  that  hero,  and  besought  him  u>  jom 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  oxen.    Heresies  promised  to 
do  ao,  and  entertained  him  ;  but,  iallmg  into  madness, 
he  precipitated  Iphitus  from  the  walla  of  Tuyas.  In 
order  to  be  purified  of  Una  murder,  be  went  ts>  Keleai, 
|  who,  being  a  friend  of  Eury  tus,  refused  to  comply  «nh 
hia  desire.    Hercules  then  proceeded  to  Aieycic, 
where  he  waa  purified  by  Deiphobue,  the  son  of  Hip 
polylue.    But  he  fell,  notwithstanding,  into  a  severe 
malady  on  account  of  the  murder  of  Iphitus ;  sod,  go- 
ing to  Delphi  to  seek  relief,  be  was  refused  a  response 
by  the  Pytbia.    In  hia  nge  at  her  denial  be  went  to 
plunder  the  temple,  and,  taking  the  tripod,  was  about 
establishing  an  oracle  for  himself,  wheu  Apollo  cam 
to  oppose  him  ;  but  Jupiter  hurled  a  thunderbolt  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  tbe  contest 
Hercules  now  received  a  response,  that  bis  nmlsar 
would  be  removed  if  he  let  himself  be  sold  for  three 
years  as  a  slave,  and  gave  the  purchase-money  to  Eu- 
rytus as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  son.  Ac 
cordingly,  in  obedience  to  the  orsole,  he  was  cordon 
ed  by  Mercury  to  Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Omphitt. 
the  queen  of  tbe  country.    (Kid.  Umpbale.)  11* 
purchase- money  (three  talents,  it  ia  said)  was  offered 
to  Eurytus,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it.    When  tbe 
term  of  this  servitude  had  expired,  be  prepared,  being 
now  relieved  of  hia  disease,  to  take  vengeance  on  L»- 
omedon,  for  having  refused  the  promised  reward  for  de- 
livering 1  lesions.    (Kid.  Hippolyta  and  Laomedoo.) 
After  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  slaying  La; 
omedon,  be  collected  an  army  and  marched  ag»msi»«l 
slew  Augeaa  and  his  sons.    Ehs  was  tbe  scene  of  tbs 
warfare,  and  here,  when  victory  had  declared  lor  h-s. 
he  established  the  Olympic  games,  raised  ao  slur  to 
Pelops.  and  built  altars  also  to  the  twelve  great  deities. 
After  the  conquest  of  Elis  be  marched  against  P»los, 
look  tbe  city,  and  killed  Neleua  and  all  bat  seas,  ei- 
cept  Nestor,  who  was  tiviag  with  tbe  Geresjsas.  (A. 
1 1 ,  689.)   He  ia  said  also  to  have  wounded  Plato  tad 
Juno,  as  they  were  siding  tbe  Pybans.   Seme  haw 
after  thia,  Hercules  went  to  Cstydsn,  whereas  m» 
the  hand  . of  Deianira,  tbe  daughter  of  (Esses  He 
bad  to  contend  for  ber  with  the  river-god  Aebelow, 
who  turned  himself  into  a  hall,  in  which  form  one  «s 
bis  horns  was  broken  off  by  tbe  victorious  hero  ( 1  >d 
Achelous.^One  day,  si  the  table  of  CEsees,  ai  Ku 
nomus,  son  of  Archiieles,  was.  according  to  euslwn, 
pouring  water  on  tbe  hands  of  the  guests.  Hefts*3 
happening  unawares  to  swing  hia  band  suddenly,  struck 
the  boy  and  killed  him.    Aa  it  was  evidently  so  »«>- 
j  dent,  the  father  forgave  tbe  death  of  his  son;  bet  Her- 
esies resolved  to  banish  himself,  agreeably  to  tec  he 
in  auch  cases,  and  he  set  out  with  bis  wile  far  Tn- 


cbia,  the  realm  of  hia  friend  Ceyx.  On  bis  >«sse»  <" 
thia  quarter  the  affair  of  Neasua  took  place.  ('*- 
Detenus  and  Nsssua  )  While  reaidisg  with  Cer*. 
be  aided  iEgimius.  king  of  the  Dorians.  sgeuni  »«» 
tbe  Lapitrur,  under  the  command  of  Coronn>.  ba*  ro»e» 
war,  on  account  of  a  dispute  respecting  boundary 
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lit  lempie  of  Apollo  at  Pag*s»,  he  was  opposed  by 

Ucass,  lbs  ton  of  Mars,  who  wu  to  ilie  habit  of 
»,td««.j  ibosc  that  brought  the  sacrifices  to  Delphi 
tjeatf  Mi  ia  the  combat ;  ami  when  Mars,  who  had 
■  ,u-(f»i«l  lie  fate  of  bis  sot),  would  avenge  huu,  he 
mated  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the  spear  of  the 
ess.  Kruinung  to  Trachis,  Hercules  collected  an 


4-if,  made  war  oq  Eurylua,  kins  of  CEchalia, 
•Mb!  kilW,  together  with  ma  aooa,  and,  plundering 
Be  tswa,  led  amy  Iole  aa  a  captive.  At  the  Eubce- 
iu  fCtfuuMiiory  Cams*  um  he  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
id.  «u»  n#  to  oner  a  aacririce,  stiU  to  Ceyx  for  a 
•p»f*i  iebe  to  wear.  Deianira,  hearing  about  Iole 
kaa  liie  messenger,  end  fearing  the  effect  of  her 
oo  the  heart  of  her  hubband,  reaolvod  to  try 
tit  rjUxtcy  of  the  philtre  of  Ne>*ua  (rtd.  Ueiamra), 
*i  with  it  the  tunic  that  waa  aent.  Hercules, 
nothing,  put  on  the  fatal  garment,  and  pre- 
ft'ni  ia  adier  uenjice.  At  hist  be  leit  no  effect  from 
.1 .  nut  when  it  warmed,  the  venom  of  the  hydra  began 
u  cocsitne  bis  tiesh.  la  his  fury,  he  caught  Licluis, 
lat  aVbnd  bearer  of  the  tunic,  by  the  foot,  and  burled 
u  into  Ute  sea.  He  attempted  to  toar  off  the  tunic, 
U  u  sobered  closely  to  his  skin,  and  the  flesh  came 
«s«t  «ua  a.  In  thia  wretched  state  he  got  on  ehip- 
bnri,  wsere  Deianira,  on  hearing  the  consequences 
*  wist  *m  had  dune,  hanged  herself ;  and  Hercules, 
(tanjiag  Hvllua,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  to  marry  Iole 
son  a*  waa  of  sufficient  age,  had  bimaelf  carried  to 
->  »janutt  uf  Mount  CKta,  and  there  causing  a  pyre 
erected,  ascended  it,  and  directed  his  followers 
»  ■*  *  aa  fire.  But  no  one  would  venture  to  obey  ; 
fii  rWv  Happening  to  arrive  there  in  search  of  his 
any  cattle,  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  hero,  and 
ntttted  fits  bow  and  arrows  aa  his  reward.  While  the 
?n»  w«  bluing,  a  thunder-cloud  conveyed  the  euf- 
W  to  heaven,  where  he  waa  endowed  with  immor- 
JaLt? ;  tttd.  being  reconciled  to  Juno,  be  espoused  her 
<a*|bier  Hebe,  by  wborn  be  had  two  children,  Alexi- 
uts  (discr-m  war)  and  An  ice  t  us  (  Unsubdued).  The 
■fwd  sf  Hercules  in  given  in  full  detail  by  Apollo- 
(ana  (2,  4,  &,  **qq.).    Other  authorities  on  the  sub- 

E «e  as  follows :  Died.  Ste.,  4,  9,  teqq — Tkeocnt., 
t,  25  — ftsst.  3,  65.  —  Theocrit.,  Idyll.,  7. 
lUWWyak*,«p.  Sckol.  ad  Apoll.  Rkod.,  2,  1054. 
-ILA**i.—Pk*tt£yd..  ap.  Sckol. id  Od,  21, 23  — 
&w»,  W  Hsrc  —  Omd,  Mtt^  9,  165,  et  217  — 
TYseats  —  Homer  arms  Hercules  with  a  bow 
«d  inoHt  (&,  6,  393. — Od  ,  8,  224.)  Hesmd 
bun  with  shield  sod  spear.     P  wander  and 

haft  tcsi.  ( ijtknni-.  12,  p.  513.) — The  mythology 
o!  Hercules  is  of  a  verv  mixed  character  in  the  form  in 
■bra  u  baa  come  down  to  us.  There  ta  in  it  the 
**i«±rauoo  of  one  or  more  Grecian  heroes  with  Mcl- 
t*ftk.  tie  suu-god  of  lb*  Pliusoiciaus.  Hence  wo  rind 
fWuU»  mi  frequently  represented  as  the  sun-god. 
»id  it*  taefrc  labours  regarded  a*  the  passage  of  the 
« a  UMugis  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  is  the 
T««e«Jttl  planet  which  animates  sod  impart*  fecundity 

■  it  oawerse,  whose  drcamty  has  been  honoured  in 
<«arf  ^uarur  by  temples  and  altar*,  and  consecraiod 

■  be  rahgtoos  strains  of  nil  nations.  From  Me  roe 
»  ttsio^ia,  sud  Thebes  io  Upper  Egypt,  even  to 
&.ua.  *nd  die  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 


d 


Pabbotbm  in  India,  to  Cadiz 
v*  thr  <1m«m  of  the  Atlataic  ;  from  the  forests  of 
'^aaay  te  the  burning  sends  of  Africa ;  everywhere, 
ls  *.:t,  *bere  (he  beitofiu  of  the  luminary  of 'day  are 

**»'sp«f  a  Hetculee     Many  ages  before  the  jx-riod 
Airman*  is  wid  to  have  lived,  and  the  pretended 
'^atttian  hero  to  have  perlormed  hi*  wonderlul  ex- 
>K*  l^vpt  and  P!»rQicia,  which  certainly  did  not 
u*tr  divinities  from  Greece,  had  raised  tem- 
M*  w  the  Sun,  under  a 


Hercules,  and  had  carried  his  worship  lo  the  iste  or 
Thasua  and  to  Glides.  '  Hero  was  consecrated  a  tern 
pie  to  the  year,  and  to  the  months  which  divided  it 
into  twelve  parte,  that  la,  to  the  twelve  labours  or  vi." 
lories  which  conducted  Hercules  to  immortality.  It 
w  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Astrochyton  ('Aarpo- 
Xirvv),  or  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  stars, 
that  the  poet  Noonus  designs  lea  the  Sun,  adored  by  the 
Tynans.  (/>Knsys.,  40,  415  —  Ibtd  ,  375  )  "  He  is 
the  same  god,"  observes  the  poet,  "  whom  different 
nations  adore  under  a  multitude  of  different  names : 
Bel  us  on  the  hanks  of  the  Euphrates,  Amnion  in  Lib- 
ya, Apia  at  Memphis,  Sutum  in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  As- 
syria, Serapis  in  Egypt,  Helios  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, Apollo  at  Delphi,  dEeculapiua  throughout  Greece," 
dec.  Martian  us  Cape  11a,  in  ins  hymn  to  the  Sun,  as 
also  Aueonius  (Eptgr.,  2,  4)  and  Macrobius  (Sai.,  1, 
20),  confirm  the  fact  of  this  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  a  aingle  alar.  The  Egyptians,  according  lo  Plu- 
tarch (De  h.  et  0».,  p.  367. — Op.,  ed.  Het*ke,  vol.  7, 
p.  449).  thought  that  Hercules  bad  his  seat  in  the  Sun, 
end  that  he  travelled  with  it  around  the  moon.  The 
author  of  the  hymns  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  fixes  still 
more  strongly  the  identity  of  Hercules  with  the  Sun. 
He  calls  Hercules  "the  god  who  produced  time, 
whose  forma  vary,  the  father  of  all  things,  and  de- 
stroyer of  all.  He  is  the  god  who  brings  back  by 
turns  Aurora  and  the  night,  and  who,  moving  onward 
from  east  lo  west,  runs  through  the  career  of  bis 
twelve  labours,  the  valiant  Tuan,  who  chaaes  away 
maladies,  sod  delivers  man  from  the  evils  which  afflict 
him."  (Orpk.,  Hymn.,  12. — ed.  Hem.,  p.  272,  tcq.) 
The  Pbcemciana,  it  »  said,  preserved  s  tradition  among 
them,  that  Hercules  wss  the  Sun,  snd  thst  hia  twelve 
labours  indicated  the  sun's  passage  through  the  twelve 
signs.  Porphyry,  who  wan  born  in  Phoenicia,  assures 
us  that  they  there  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the 
aun,  and  thst  the  fat>lo  of  the  twelve  labours  represents 
the  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens  (ap.  Euseb.,  Prop. 
Ev.,  3,  11)  In  like  manner  the  scholiast  on  Hcsiod 
remarks,  "  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  performs  his 
annual  course,  is  the  true  career  which  Hercules  trav- 
erses in  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours ;  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth,  whom  he  es- 
poused after  he  had  ended  hia  labours,  denotes  the  re- 
newal of  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  solar  revolution." 
(J.  Diacomu, Sckol  ad  He*.,  Thtog.,  p.  165.)  Among 
the  different  epochs  at  which  the  year  in  ancient  limes 
commenced  among  d  liferent  nations,  that  of  the  sum- 
mer solstice  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  It  was 
st  this  period  thst  the  Greeks  fixed  the  celebration  of 
their  Olympic  game,  the  establishment  of  which  is  at- 
trtbuted  to  Hercules.  (Corstm,  Fait.  Alt.,  vol.  2,  p. 
235.)  It  was  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  of  the 
Greeks. — If  we  fix  from  this  point  the  departure  of  the 
sun  on  his  annual  career,  and  compare  the  progress  of 
that  luminary  through  the  signs  of  the  xodiac  with  the 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  sltcring  somewhat  the  or- 
der ir  which  they  are  handed  down  to  us,  a  very  striking 
coincidence  is  instantly  observed.  A  few  examples 
wdl  be  adduced.  In  the  first  month  the  sun  pusses 
into  the  sign  Leo;  snd  in  his  first  labour  Hercules 
slew  the  Nemesn  lion.  Hence,  too,  the  legend,  that 
the  Nomean  lion  had  fallen  from  the  akiea,  and  that  it 
was  produced  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  sphere 
of  the  moon  (Tat tost,  Contr.  Gent^,  p.  164.)  In 
the  second  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo,  when 
the  constellation  of  the  Hydra  sets ;  and  in  his  second 
labour  HercuKs  destroyed  the  I .c mean  hydra.  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  head  of  the  celestial 
hvdra  rises  with  the  constellation  Cancer,  or  the  Crab, 
and  hence  the  fable  that  Hercules  was  annoyed  by  s 
crab  in  his  conflict  with  the  hydra.  (CynestN*  Cah., 
p.  64.)  The  hydra,  moreover,  is  remarkable  among 
the  constellations  for  its  great  length  ;  its  head  rising, 
as  has  just  been  remarked,  with  Cancer  ;  Ha  body  bs> 
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mg  extend*!  i.nder  the  sign  Leo,  and  only  ending  at ;  The  fall  moon  of  the  summer-solstice  ' 
the  later  degree*  of  the  sign  Virgo.  On  thin  is  bated  '  for  celebrating  the  Olympic  Game* ;  and  bence  the 
the  fable  of  the  continual  reappearance  of  the  mon-  j  poeta,  obaenring  the  phenomenon  of  the  fall  moon  du- 
ster's hcada ;  the  constellation  being  of  ao  great  a  ring  every  year  m  the  aign  of  Aquarius,  ascribed  to 
length,  that  the  atara  of  one  part  reappear  after  the  Hercules  the  institution  of  tbese  games,  of  which 
son  has  passed  onward  to  another  part,  and  while  the  Aquarius,  by  its  onion  with  the  foil  moon,  was  every 


year  the  symbol.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aqua- 
rius, moreover,  we  find  the  constellation  Pcgssus  ioci»- 
tical  with  the  fabled  steed  Arum.  Hence  the  fat  0  of 
Hercules  having  come  on  this  latter  animal  to  the  hind 
of  Eli*  In  the  eighth  month  the  sun  enters  into  the 
sign  IHsces,  when  the  celestial  bone  rites  in  the  morn- 
ing, known  by  the  name  of  Pegasus  and  Anon,  a*  we 
have  just  remarked  ;  and  in  his  eighth  Is  boar  Hercules 
overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  of 
Eurystheus  consecrated  these  steeds  to  Juno,  to 1 
in  the  division  of  the  iodise  among  »he  twelve  gTeat 
pods,  the  sign  Aquarioa  was  given  as  her  peculiar 
domain ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Thra- 
eian  Diomede  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Cy- 
rene,  who  was  also  the  mother  of  Arista? ns,  and  that 
thia  last  personage  is  supposed  by  many  10  have  been 
the  same  with  Aquarius     In  the  ninth  month  the  Mia 


■tars  of  this  latter  part  are  merged  in  tbe  solar  firea 
In  the  third  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra,  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  tbe  constellation  of  the 
centaur  rise*,  represented  as  bearing  a  wine-akin  full 
of  liquor,  and  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  vine-leaves  and 
grapes.  Bayer  represents  him  in  his  tables  with  a 
thyrsus  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  of  wine  in  the  other. 
(Uran.,  tabl ,  41.)  Tbe  Alphonsine  tables  depict  him 
with  a  cup  or  goblet  in  his  hsnd.  (Tab.,  Alph.,  p. 
909.)  At  this  same  period,  what  is  termed  by  some 
astronomers  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening ;  and  in  hia  third  labour  Hercules,  after  be- 
ing hospitably  entertained  by  a  eentaur,  encountered 
and  slew  the  other  centaurs  who  fought  for  a  caak 
of  wine  :  lut  slew  alao  in  thia  labour  the  Eryman- 
thian  boar.  In  tbo  fourth  month  tbe  son  enters 
the  sign  of  Scorpio,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  eon' 

Nation  in  which  anciently  a  stag  was  represented;  j  passe*  into  tbe  aign  Arte*,  sacred  to  Mars, 

tbe  ancient  authors  who  have  written' on  < 
make  to  be  the  same  with  the  ram  of  the  golden  fleece. 
When  the  sun  enters  into  this  sign,  the  celestisl  ship, 
called  Argo,  rises  in  the  evening.  At  thia  same  pe- 
riod Cassiopeia  and  Andromeda  set.  Andromeda  is 
remarkable  for  many  beautiful  stars,  one  of  which  ie 
cajled  her  girdle.  Hygtnus  makes  this  girdle  consist 
of  three  stars.  Aratus  designate*  it  particularly  by 
the  name  of  (umi.  Now,  in  his  ninth  labour,  Hercules, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  embarked  on 
board  the  Argo  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece  ;  he  con- 
tends with  the  female  warriors,  and  takes  from  Hiju>ol- 
yta,  their  queen,  the  daughter  of  Mars,  a  famous  girdle. 
He  al*o  rescues  Hesiooc  from  a  sea- monster,  as  Per- 
eaus  did  Andromeda.  In  the  tenth  month  the  son  en- 
ters into  tbe  sign  Taurus.  The  constellation  of  Orion, 
who  wss  fabled  to  have  pursued,  through  love,  the  Plei- 
ades, or  daughters  of  Atlas,  now  seta :  the  herdsman, 
or  conductor  of  the  oxen  of  Icarus,  also  sets,  at  does 
likewise  the  river  Eridanua.  At  this  period,  too,  thai 
Pleiades  rise,  and  the  she-goat  fabled  to  have  been  the 
spouse  of  Faunas.  Now,  in  his  tenth  labour,  Hercu- 
les restores  to  their  father  the  seven  Pleiades,  whose 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Busiria, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  who,  wishing  to  become  master  of 
their  persona,  had  Bent  pirates  to  carry  them  off.  Ho 
slew  also  Busins,  who  is  here  identical  with  Orion.  In 
this  same  labour  he  bore  away  from  Spain  the  oxea  of 
Geryon.  and  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  C*j» 


and  in  hia  fourth  labour  Hercules  caught  tbe 
stag  with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feel.  It  is  said 
also  to  have  breathed  fire  from  its  nostrils.  (Quint 
Smum  ,  6,  336.)  The  horns  of  gold  and  the  breath- 
ing of  flames  are  traits  that  harmonize  well  with  a 
constellation  studded  with  blazing  stars,  and  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  unites  itself  to  the  solstitial 
lires  of  the  sun.  by  rising  in  the  evening  with  its  spouse 
Cephcus.  In  the  fifth  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Sagittarius,  consecrated  to  Diana,  who  had  a  temple 
at  Stymphalua,  )n  which  were  seen  the  birds  called 
Stymphalides.  At  this  same  time  rise  tho  three  birds; 
namely,  the  constellationa  of  the  vulture,  swan,  and 
eagle  pierced  with  the  arrows  of  Herculca  ;  and  in  hia 
fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  tbe  birds  near  Lake 
Stymphalua,  which  are  represented  as  three  in  number 
on  the  medals  of  Pcnntbus.  {Med.  du  ( 'arrfrn.  Alban  , 
vol.  3,  p.  70,  n.  1.)  In  the  sixth  month  tbe  sun  passes 
into  the  sign  Capruomus,  who  wss,  according  to 
some,  a  grandson  of  the  luminary.  At  thia  period  the 
stream  which  flows  from  Aquarius  sets ;  its  source  ia 
between  the  bands  of  Aristavus,  son  of  the  river  Perie- 
us.  In  his  sixth  labour  Hercules  cleansed,  by  meana 
of  the  Peoeua,  the  stables  of  Augeas,  son  of  Phoebus. 
Augeaa  is  made  by  some  to  have  been  a  son  of  Nye- 
teus,  a  name  which  hears  an  evident  reference  to  tbe 
night  (vvf),  and  which  contains,  therefore,  in  tbe  pres- 
ent instance,  an  allusion  to  the  long  night*  of  tbe  win- 
ter solstice.    In  tbe  seventh  month  the  sun  passes  into 

the  sign  Aquarius.    Tbe  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  or  I  cua,  and  was  hospitably  received  by  Farm  us.    In  the 


celesual  vulture,  now  sets,  which  is  placed  by  the  side 
of  the  constellation  called  Prometheus,  and  at  thia 
same  period  the  celestial  bull,  called  tbe  bull  of  Paei- 
phae,  the  bull  of  Marathon,  in  fine,  the  boll  of  Europe, 
passes  the  meridian.  In  hia  aeventh  labour.  Hercules 
brings  alive  into  tbe  Peloponneaua  a  wild  bull,  which 
laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete.  Ho  slays  alao  the  vul- 
ture that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  aa  the  constellation  aeta  at  this 
period,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  that  bird ; 
whereas  the  bull,  which  crosses  the  meridian  merely, 
is  made  to  have  been  brought  alive  into  Greece.  The 
bull  in  question  was  also  fabled  to  have  vomited  flamea 
[An..  GeU ,  I,  1),  an  evident  allusion  to  the  celestial 
bull  which  glitters  with  a  thousand  fires.  It  is  at  the 
close  of  this  seventh  labour,  and  under  the  same  title 


eleventh  month  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign  of  CVnttm. 
This  period  ia  marked  by  the  setting  of  Proeyon,  and 
the  cosmical  rising  of  the  dog-star.  The  constellation 
of  the  Swan  also  rises  in  tbe  evening.  In  bis  eleventh 
labour,  Hercules  conquers  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades. 
He  triumphs  also  over  Cycnus  (Swan),  and  at  tbe  very 
time,  too,  according  to  Heeiod  (Scut.  Here..  S»3>, 
when  the  dog-star  begins  to  parch  the  fields,  and  the  ci- 
cada announces  the  summer  by  its  song.  It  is  to  be  r*> 
marked,  moreover,  that  the  eonstt  lUiion  of  tbe  Sw^i 
gsve  rise,  in  a  different  legend,  to  tbe  fable  of  tbe  amoor 
of  Leda  and  Jove,  and  the  birth  of  the  fsian-hfothers  Caav 
tor  and  Pollux  (Eratcsth.,  c.  85  )  In  the  twelfth 
month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  last  of  that 
twelve  commencing  with  i<ea  The  constellation*  of 
tbe  river  and  the  eentaur  set,  1 


with  it,  that  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  j  lus  also  descend*  towards  the  western  region*,  or  those 
Elis.  mounted  on  the  stead  Arinn.  and  to  have  estab-  of  Hewpena,  followed  by  tho  dragon  of  the  peie.  the 
lislied  there  the  Olympic  games  on  the  banks  of  tbe  guardian  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hespecides.  woom* 


Alpheua.  Now,  when  the  aun  passe*  into  the  aign 
Aquarius,  he  comes  into  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
is  marked  by  tbe  full  moon  from  year  to  year. 
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bead  he  crushes  with  hia  foot.  In  hia  twelfth  labour* 
Hercules  travelled  to  Hespena  in  quest  of  ibe  goidea* 
fruit,  guarded  by  the  ' 
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to  offer  up  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  clothes  himself  in  a  1  which  he  ia  familiar.    In  Tain  does  he  endeavour  to 


robe  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Ceniaur,  whom  ho  had 
stain  in  crossing  a  river.  The  robe  takes  fire,  and  the 
hero  perishes  amid  the  flames,  but  only  to  resume  hia 
youth  m  the  heavens,  and  become  a  partaker  of  immor- 
tali'.y .  The  Centaur  thus  terminates  the  mortal  career 
of  Hercules ;  and  in  like  manner  the  new  annual  period 
commences  with  the  passage  of  the  sun  into  Leo, 
marked  by  a  group  of  stars  in  the  morning,  which 
glitter  like  the  flames  that  issued  from  the  vestment 
of  Nessus. — If  Hercules  be  regarded  as  having  actually 
eitsted,  nothing  csn  be  more  monstrous,  nothing  more 
at  variance  with  every  principle  of  chronology,  nothing 
morv  replete  with  contradictions,  than  the  adventures 
af  such  an  individual  as  poetry  makes  him  to  have 
been.    But,  considered  as  the  luminary  that  gives 


the  mythic  legends  of  Greece  with  the  foreign 
dogmas  that  he  encounters.  After  a  scrupulous  ex* 
animation,  and  imploring  the  favour  of  the  gods  of  hia 
country,  ho  declares  that  the  name  HrrakU*  is  origi- 
nally from  Egypt,  not  from  Greece.  Hercules  with  the 
Egvptiana  was  the  sun  of  the  spring  in  sll  his  force, 
sn  idea  to  which  hia  very  name  alluded,  which  was 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  Sem,  Som.  or  Djom,  "the 
Strong."  Sem-Herakles  passed  for  a  god  of  the  sec- 
ond class  in  Egypt.  He  waa  the  type  of  the  divine 
power,  appearing  with  glory  at  the  period  of  the  spring, 
after  having  conquered  the  gloomy  winter.  He  waa 
the  sun  traversing  hia  celestial  career,  contending 
against  the  numerous  obstacles  with  which  his  path  is 
supposed  to  be  strewed,  and  obtaining  by  his  immortal 


light  and  life  to  the  world,  aa  the  god  who  impregnatea  \  vigour  a  prise  worthy  of  his  numerous  triumphs.  On 
all  nature  with  hia  fertilizing  raya,  every  part  of  the  le-  the  monuments  of  Egypt  he  waa  seen  traversing  the 
gend  teems  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  ia  marked  fields  of  air  in  the  bark  of  the  etar  of  day  (Phit ,  da 


by  a  pica*mg  and  perfect  harmony.  The  sun  of  the 
summer  solstice  is  here  represented  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  that  strength  which  he  hss  acquired  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  He  enters  proudly  on  hia  course, 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal  order  of  nature.  It  is  no 
longer  the  sign  Leo  that  he  traverses  ;  he  combats  a 


fearful  lion  which  ravages  the  plains    The  Hydra  is  longed  to  the  line  of  Bel  or  Baal,  called  Cronos  by  the 
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second  monster  that  opposes  the  hero,  and  the 
constellation  in  the  heavena  becomes  a  fearful  animal 
on  earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetrv  assigns  a  hun- 
dred heads,  with  the  power  of  reproducing  them  as 
they  are  crushed  by  the  weapon  of  the  hero.  All  the 
obstacles  that  artsy  themaelvea  againat  the  illustrious 
champion  are  gifted  with  some  quality  or  attribute  that 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  nature :  the  horses  of  Diomede 
feed  on  human  fesh  ;  the  females  rise  above  the  timid- 
ity of  their  sex,  and  become  formidable  heroines ;  the 
apples  of  the  Heaperidea  are  of  gold  ;  the  atag  has 
brazen  hoofs  ;  the  dog  of  Hades  bristles  with  serpents ; 
everything,  even  down  to  the  very  crab,  is  formidable ; 
for  everything  is  great  in  nature,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  equally  so  in  the  various  symbols  that  are  used  to 
designate  her  various  powers.  (Consult,  on  this  whole 
subject,  the  remarks  of  Dupuit,  Ongine  dt  ions  Its 
Cultea,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  teqq. — Abrigi,  p.  116,  seqq.) 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  here  arrived,  will 
appear  still  plainer  if  we  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Ori- 
ental origin  of  the  fable  of  Hercules,  and  its  passage  from 


h.  et  0».,  p.  606,  ed  Wfttenb.);  at  other  times  the 
phosnix  was  placed  in  hia  haud,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal 
victory,  and  a  aymbol  of  the  great  year,  to  which  the 
renewal  of  each  solar  year  waa  supposed  to  allude. — 
From  the  Egyptian  let  na  pass  to  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules.   Here  tie  was  denominated  Melkarth,  and  be- 


Greeka.  (Crmzer,  Symbolik,  far  Guipniaut,  vol.  3, 
p.  15.)  Melkarth  waa  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Tyre,  and  the  Tynan  navigators  spread 
his  worship  from  island  to  island,  and  from  shore  to 
shore,  even  to  the  farthest  west,  even  to  Gad  en.  where 
a  flame  burned  continually  in  hia  temple,  as  at  Olympia 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  (Ifcereit,  Idem,  vol.  i,  p.  2, 
seqq.}  His  name  signified,  according  to  tome,  "the 
king  of  the  city ;"  according  to  others,  and  with  greater 
probability,  the  powerful  king"  {Bochart,  Geogr 
Saer.,  2,  2—Selden,  dt  D.  S,  1,  6).  an  idea  closely 
analogous  to  that  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Egyp- 
tian appellation  Sem.  The  King  of  the  City,  or  the 
powerful  King,  was  a  true  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
He  was  the  aun  of  spring,  growing  gradually  more  and 
more  powerful  aa  it  mounts  to  the  skies,  sending  rains 
upon  the  earth,  and  causing  the  seed  to  shoot  forth 
from  the  ground.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  regarded 
him  aa  the  god  of  harvests  and  of  the  table,  the  god 
who  brings  joy  in  his  train.  (Normut,  Ihonys  .  40, 
418  )    A  mercantile  and  commercial  people,  they  also 


the  East  into  the  countries  of  the  West    And  it  will  be  made  him  (in  a  still  more  special  sense,  perhaps)  the 


seen  that  the  Greeks,  in  conformity  with  their  national 
character,  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  gave  a  hu- 
man form  to.  an  Oriental  deity ;  and  that,  metamor- 
phosing the  stranger-god  into  a  Grecian  hero,  they 
took  delight  in  making  him  an  ideal  type  of  that  heroic 
courage  and  might  which  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Hercules,  the  invincible  Hercules,  has  strong  analogies 
with  the  Persian  Mithras,  the  type  of  the  unconquered 
tea.  (Creatter,  Symbolxk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p. 
979,  oxc)  Mithraa,  Perseus,  and  Hercules  the  de- 
scendant of  Perseus,  connect  together  the  two  families 
•f  Belns,  that  of  Asia  and  that  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  Greek  genealogies,  the  aon  of  Amphitryon  and 
Alcmena  was  of  Egyptian  blood  both  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  while  he  was  descended  by  Perseus 
from  Belus.  the  solar  god.  (Conault  the  lablea  of  ge- 
nealogy, JT,  Xa,  and  Xb,  at  the  end  of  Heyne'a  Apol- 
lodoros  )  But,  added  the  tradition,  the  figure  of  Am- 
phitryon only  served  as  a  mask  to  the  king  of  gods  and 
men  when  he  wt»hed  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The 
origin  of  the  latter,  then,  was  mediately  and  immediately 
divine,  and  we  have  a  son  of  Jupiter  in  the  Hellenic 
Hercules,  as  well  as  in  the  Sem-Hercules  of  Egypt. 
But,  in  eeery  other  respect,  what  a  difference  between 
the  tsro.  Herodotus,  full  of  the  Ideas  imbibed  from 
the  national  poems  on  Hercules,  the  illustrious  chief 
of  the  heroic  races  of  Greece,  arrives  in  Egypt.  There 
be  find,  a  Hercules  quite  different  from  the  one  with 
4G 


protector  of  commerce  snd  colonies.  It  is  to  this  idea 
that  many  seek  to  refer  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  names  Heraklea  and  Hercules.  Thus,  some 
assign  as  the  root  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  term 
Market,  "  circuitor,"  *•  mercator"  (Muntcr,  RtHg.  itr 
Carthag ,  p.  41,  ed.  2),  but  which  applies  equally  well 
to  the  aun  moving  along  in  his  celestial  career  (vwe- 
piuv).  Others  write  the  name  Archies,  which  recalls 
the  old  Latin  or  Etrurian  Erele,  Hercele.  (Beller- 
mann,  1,  28  )  The  perilous  and  fertilizing  course  ol 
the  aun  in  the  heavena  may,  in  ftct,  have  passed  for  a 
natural  type  of  those  adventurous  courses  by  land  and 
sea  which  enriched  the  hardy  navigators  of  Phoenicia  ; 
and  beyond  a  doubt  the  mythua  of  Hercules  borrowed 
more  than  one  incident  from  their  distant  expeditions. 
The  ancient  nations  had  a  custom  of  loading  with 
chains  the  statues  of  their  goda,  when  the  state  waa 
menaced  with  danger,  in  order  to  prevent  therr  flight. 
Among  the  Phoenicians,  the  idol  Melkarth  waa  almost 
constantly  chained.  In  the  name  manner,  the  natiuna 
of  Italy  chained  their  Saturn  every  year  until  the  tenth 
month,  and  at  hia  festival  in  December  they  gave  him 
his  freedom.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  8.)  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  this  symbolical  usage  was  originally  the 
same  among  all  theae  nations,  though  afterward  differ- 
ently expressed,  and  varioualy  modified  in  various  sys- 
tems of  religion.  In  the  infantine  conceptions  of  the 
it  waa  believed  that  the  course  of  the 
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tun  could  b«  retarded  by  chaining  bit  image,  and  ac- 
celerated by  removing  the  fetter*.  Hence,  in  this  way, 
they  wished  to  represent  bia  strength  and  hu  weak- 


snt  bifl  strength  and  his 
aess— Tbe  worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  also  ii 
Pbrygia.  Hercules,  according  to  Lusebius  (Ckron  , 
I,  p.  26. — Bockart,  Gecgr.  Sacr.,  p.  472),  here  bore 
Ibe  name  of  Jhodaa,  or,  as  the  I«Un  version  gives  it, 
DeMMiir,  which  last  Vossiue  makes  equivalent  to 
44  strong,"  "  powerful,"  an  idea  conveyed  also  by  the 
Tyriao  appellation  of  Sdelkarlk.  (  Voss,  de  Idolol.,  1, 
12.)— As  a  colony  from  Tyre  had  carried  the  worship 
of  Hercules  into  Baeoua  by  the  way  of  Thasus,  so 
another  colony  conveyed  it  to  the  Ionians  of  lower 
Asia.  At  Erytbra?,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  was  to  be 
seen  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  an  aspect  completely 
Egyptian.  The  worship  of  the  god  was  here  cele- 
brated by  certain  Thracian  females,  because  the  female* 
of  the  country  were  said  to  have  refused  to  make  to  the 
(;o<l  an  off  ering  of  their  locks  on  his  arrival  at  Erythre. 
(J'ausaH.,  7,  5.)  The  females  of  By  bios  sacrificed  to 
Adonis  their  locks  and  their  chastity  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules was  not  more  exempt,  in  various  parts  of  the 
ancient  world,  from  the  same  dissolute  offerings.  In 
Lydia,  particularly,  it  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
an  almost  delirious  sensuality.  Married  and  unmar- 
ried females  prostituted  themselves  at  the  festival  of 
the  god.  (Hcrodot,  1,  93. — Compare  Clear  ck.,  ap 
A  then.,  12,  p.  416,  ed.  Schwtigk.)  The  two  sexes 
changed  their  respective  characters  ;  and  tradition  re- 
ported tbat  Hercules  himself  had  given  an  example  of 
this,  when,  assuming  the  vestments  and  occupation 
of  a  female,  be  subjected  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
voluptuous  Omphale.  {Creuzcr,  Fragm.  Hist.  An 
ttq.,  p.  187  )  The  Lydian  Hercules  was  named  San- 
don,  after  the  robe  dyed  with  sandyx,  in  which  Om- 
phale had  arrayed  him,  and  which  the  females  of  the 
country  imitated  in  celebrating  bis  licentious  worship. 
(/  Laurent.  Lyius,  de  Mag.  Rom.,  3,  64,  p.  268.) 
This  Sandon  reappears  in  the  Ciucian  Sandacue,  aub-. 
jecied  to  his  male  companion  Pharnaces,  as  the  Lydian 
Herculeawas  to  Omphale.  (Creuser,  Sumboltk,  par 
Guigniaut.  vol.  3,  p.  179.)  We  mid  here,  as  in  the 
religion  of  Phoenicia,  the  same  opposition,  the  same 
alternation  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  voluptuous- 
ness and  courage.  Hercules  with  Omphale,  is  the  so- 
lar god  descended  into  the  omphalos,  or  "  navel"  of 
the  work),  amid  the  signs  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
snd  it  was  the  festival  of  this  powerful  star,  enervated 
in  some  degree  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
which  the  Lydian  people  celebrated  by  the  changing  of 
the  vestments  of  the  weaker  and  the  atrongcr  sex. — 
The  fable  of  Hercules  Melampyges  and  the  Cere  opes 
has  a  similar  reference.  According  to  Diodorus  Stco- 
lua  {*,  31),  the  Cor  copes  dwelt  m  tho  vicinity  of 
Ephesua,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while 
Hercules  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  servitude  in  the 
arms  of  Omphale.  In  vain  bad  their  mother  warned 
tliem  to  beware  of  the  powerful  hero  :  tbey  contemned 
her  oxiiorutions,  and  Melampyges,  in  consequence, 
was  seat  to  chastise  them.  He  soon  brought  them  to 
the  queen,  loaded  with  chains.  A  different  tradition 
places  the  Cercopes  in  the  islands  that  fsce  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Jupiter,  says  the  legend,  being  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Titans,  came  to  these  islands 
to  demand  aid  from  the  people  called  Arimi.  But  the 
Arimi.  after  having  promised  him  assistance,  refused  to 
fulhi  that  promise,  and  trifled  with  the  god.  A  a  a 
punishment  (or  this  conduct,  Jove  changed  them  into 
monkeys,  or,  according  to  others,  into  stones,  and  from 
this  period  the  isles  of  Inarime  and  Procbyta  have 
taken  the  name  of  Pahecusa,  or  "  Monkey  Islands." 
(IlUhficovcaty  from  nflr/icoc,  "a  monkey.")  We  have 
here  the  Cercopes,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  Campania.  The  meaning  of  the  fable  I  chrus,  $.  v.  Aopo. — Alhcrti,  ad  loc.\  anappellaus 
is  evident.  The  Lydian  Hereule*  is  the  sun,  pale  and  which  recalls  the  / 
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feeble  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice,  which  i 
some  sense  turns  his  back  upon  the  earth,  and  show 
bia  obscurer  parts.  (Compare  the  literal  meaning  < 
UeXaftmryot,  and  the  note  of  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  | 
182.)  Aa  long  as  the  solar  god  abandons  himself  t 
an  inglorious  life,  and  divides  bis  attention  betwee 
the  pleasures  and  the  servile  employments  of  woanei 
that  is,  during  the  entire  winter  solstice,  the  Cercope 
who  are  the  divisions  of  this  period  of  languor,  crow 
around  and  insult  him  with  impunity.  Bui  no  »oor,< 
does  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  reutvigorai 
the  solar  luminary,  than  Hercules,  coming  forth  froi 
degrading  repose,  attacks  and  subjugate*  hie  revilen 
Jupiter,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  same  creatures,  s 
full  of  artifice  and  so  fair  a  symbol  of  it,  may  ©qua;! 
be  explained  in  an  astronomical  snd  caleodary  sens* 
This  god  waa  the  sun  of  sun* ;  the  supreme  force  tbi 
combats,  subdues,  and  dissipates  whatever  lends  t 
obscure  the  light  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  un 
verse.  The  Cercopes  are  here  opposed  to  him  m  th 
same  manner  as  in  other  legends  the  Titans. — It  ma 
be  as  well,  before  leavmg  this  part  of  the  eubject,  t 
remark,  that  the  monkey,  and  also  various  other  an 
mala  or  natural  objects,  consecrated  in  public  worshi 
both  among  the  Egyptians  and  elsewhere,  were  n 
garded  aa  having  a  direct  and  permanent  relation  I 
the  stars,  their  revolutions,  and  the  pepods  of  the  yeai 
Apes  appear  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  srpecxs  i 
worship,  not  only  in  India  and  Egypt,  but  also  aloej 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  even  at  Caring 
itself.  {Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  183.)— Hercules,  a< 
cording  to  the  traditioua  of  Lydia,  became  the  fax  ha 
in  this  country,  by  a  female  slave,  perhaps  the  san 
with  Omphale,  of  the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kingi 
The  dynasty  preceding  this  had  in  like  manner  tor  it 
founder  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Atys,  bocnonywoo 
with  the  solar  god  of  Pbrygia  and  Lydia.  The  sec 
ond  royal  race  was  that  of  the  Heraclidss,  or  rathe 
of  the  Candaulidc ;  for,  according  to  some,  the  Ltd, 
an  Hercules  wss  named  Candaulea.  (Hcsych.,  s.  \ 
Kovdotvbtf . )  This  name  recalls  to  mind  the  last  mot 
arch  of  tbe  race,  who,  like  his  divine  progcn:ior.  fe 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  an  artful  woman,  ant 
still  more  unfortunate  than  be,  lost  at  one  and  tbe  saw 
time  his  throne  and  hialife.  (Hcrodot ,  1,  It.)  Wui 
out  speaking  of  the  marvellous  incidents  with  wbfcc 
the  later  accounts  of  this  work  are  adorned,  such,  fc 
example,  aa  the  magic  ring  of  Gygea,  tbe  narrative  < 
Herodotua  alone  evidently  shows  a  mythic  aide  »n  in 
whole  history  of  tbe  kings  of  Lydia  :  the  very  fall  < 
the  monarchy  is  related  with  accompanying  crrcua 
stances  that  bear  the  imprint  of  old  religiose  symbol: 
If  King  Moles,  said  the  legend,  bad  carried  the  hot 
which  one  of  bia  concubines  brought  forth,  all  aroun 
tbe  walls  of  Sardie,  that  city  never  would  have  faik; 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrna.  (Hcrodot .  I,  84.)  We  ha* 
here  a  royal  lion,  born  of  a  young  female,  in  the  fan 
ily  of  the  Heraclido ;  and  tbe  boo  waa  alwaya  a  syat 
bol  of  tbe  valiant  and  victorious  Hercolea,  an  en 
blem  of  tbe  aun  in  its  protecting  force.  Jt  reman « 
the  sacred  attribute  of  tbe  monarcha  of  Lydia.  Anton 
tbe  rich  offerings  which  Crossus  sent  to  the  temple  < 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  the  principal  one  was  a  golden  Ik* 
(Herodot.,  I,  50.)  Even  Ssrdis  itself  was,  as  the  vet 
name  denoted,  tbe  city  of  the  year,  and,  under  this  a| 
pcllation,  consecrated  to  the  god  who  directed  it 
movements  of  the  year.  (Xantkma,  ap.  1.  Lad.  i 
Mens ,  p.  42.)  It  was  the  city  of  Hercules,  as  U 
Egyptian  Thebes  was  the  city  of  A  in  anon  ;  Babyloi 
the  city  of  Belua;  Ecbatana,  with  its  walla  of  seve 
different  colours,  the  chy  of  tbe  planets — India  ba 
also  her  Hercules,  if  we  credit  the  ancient  writer 
though  their  account*  are  of  a  date  comparatively  n 
cent.    He  was  named  Dorsatus  or  Dosanes  (II  ts 
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given  by  Megaethenes  {ap.  Arrian,  M.,  e.  8,  stqq), 
ia  in  manv  respec is  so  very  (1101141  to  that  which  has 
already  Seen  stated  with  regard  to  the  Lydian  Hercu- 
les, as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  legend*  of  Lower 
Asia  had  emanated  in  some  degree  from  the  plaina  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.  The  Kama  of  Hindustan,  with 
bis  warlike  apes,  reminds  us,  under  various  striking 
aspect*,  of  Hercules  and  the  Cercopea. — The  religion 
of  Hercules,  passing  from  the  East  like  the  god  whom 
it  wm  intended  to  commemorate,  made  it*  way  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  tbe  then  known  West.  The  Phoeni- 
cians, and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  extended  on 
every  side  the  worship  of  Melkarth,  the  divine  pro- 
tector of  their  colonies.    It  was  from  them  that  the 


nations  of  Spain,  after  those  of  Africa,  leamed  to  re- 
vere his  name ;  and,  not  content  with  placing  hi*  col- 
umns at  tbe  entrance  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Phoenician 
Hercules  undertook,  on  this  vast  extent  of  ocean,  long 
and  perilous  expeditions     Pursuing  also  another  di- 


»,  he  crossed  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
tbe  Alps  !  he  and  his  descendants  founded  numerous 
cities,  both  in  Gaul  and  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  it 
He  was  here  styled  Deusomentu,  an  appellation  which 
1  recalls  that  of  Drganaus .     Indeed,  the  occiden- 


Besides,  it  was  on  the  solar  year,  and  its  sev- 
eral subdivision*  and  periods,  that  the  ordinances  -A 
the  earliest  social  stale  were  based.  In  maintamrig 
this  sacred  order,  they  only  imitated  the  god  of  tbe 
year,  at  once  the  author  of  it  and  of  their  race.  It  ie 
for  these  reasons  that  we  find,  throughout  all  antiquity, 
a  solar  hero  at  the  head  of  royal  dynasties.  This  so- 
lar hero  is  Hercules,  who  is  everywhere  found  to  be 
the  same  personage,  thourh  under  different  appella- 
tions.— In  Greece,  the  painful  and  protracted  delivery 
of  Alcmena,  tbe  mother  of  Hercules,  already  announces 
the  god  of  light,  destined  to  struggle  painfully  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Ilithyia  herself,  the  light 
coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  night,  sits  with  folded 


arms  before  the  door  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  coura- 
geous mother  is  a  prey  to  cruel  pangs  until  the  cause 
of  her  anguish  is  removed  by  the  arti6ce  of  Galan- 

this.  (  Kid.  Alcmena.)  Long  did  Juno,  according  to 
the  earlv  traditions,  put  evi  rv  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero.  (//.,  18,  119.)  This  hostile 
power  persecutes  the  son  alter  the  mother,  and  ber  ob- 
stinate hatred  becomes  the  means  that  enable  him  to 


tal  mythology  scent*  here  to  correspond  in  everv  par- 
ticular with  that  of  the  East.  The  cup  of  the  sun,  in 
which  Hercules  traverses  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  isle  of  Erythca.  represents  the  marvellous 
cup  of  the  Persian  Dschemschtd.  Under  the  empire 
of  the  latter,  no  corruption  or  decay  of  any  kind  pre- 
vailed and  the  columns  of  wood  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Gades  were  never  carious.  The  Dschera- 
•chid  of  Persia  and  the  Sem  of  Egypt  gave  health  to 
their  votariea;  the  Roman*  recognised  the  same  power 
in  their  victortoua  Hercules.  (/.  Lyd.  de  Men*.,  p. 
92.)  Rome  herself  counted  among  her  citizens  cer- 
tain individuals  who  claimed  to  to  his  descendants. 
The  heroic  family  of  the  Fabii,  for  example,  traced 
their  origin  to  the  son  of  Alcmena.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Fab. 
Max.,  c  I.)  Tho  Latins,  as  well  aa  the  Lydiana,  as- 
signed vanoua  concubines  to  thia  powerful  deity, 
among  whom  are  mentioned  Fauns,  and  Acca  Lare li- 
tis, the  nurse  of  Romulus.  (Maeer,  ap.  Maerob., 
8* ,  1,  10  -Au  trust  .  it  Civ.  Dei,6,  7.)  Thus,  then, 
at  tbe  same  time  that  we  find  even  in  the  Weat  tbe 
traces  of  a  aenaual  worship  rendered  to  Hercules,  we 
see  reproduced  that  peculiar  tendency,  so  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  making  heroes  and  kings  the  descendants 
of  the  divine  aun  ;  the  children  of  that  victorious  and 
beneficent  star,  which  continually  brings  us  both  the 
day  and  the  year  as  tbe  prizes  of  his  glorious  combats. 
And,  indeed,  what  idea  can  be  more  natural  than  this  I 
Is  not  the  sun  himself  a  powerful  king,  a  hero,  placed 
in  a  situation  of  continual  combat  with  the  shades  of 
darkness  and  with  the  evil  spirits  to  which  they  give 
birth !  His  numerous  adversaries,  in  the  career  of  the 
zodiac  which  he  traverses,  are  principally  tbe  signs  of 
winter.  The  solemn  rites  offered  to  him,  such  aa  the 
game*  celebrated,  at  Chernmis  and  Olympia ;  the 
chains  with  which  the  statue  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
was  loaded;  tbe  circle  of  female  figures  surrounding 
bis  statue  at  Sardia.  were  intended  to  represent  the 
alternations  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  victory  and 
defeat,  which  mark  the  course  of  thi<  courageoua 
wrestler  of  tbe  year,  whose  very  death  is  a  triumph 
Hence,  among  the  numerous  incarnations  of  tbe  star 
01  day,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  earlier  nations  of  an- 
tiquity would,  in  order  to  propose  it  as  an  example  to 
chiefs  and  monarch*,  give  a  preference  to  that  one 
which  represented  tbe  sun  under  tbe  character  that  we 
have  just  been  considering.  Nor  could  the  heads  of 
communities  have  a  nobler  model.  If  their  origin  was 
regarded  as  divine,  it  imposed  upon  them  the  obliga- 
struggle,  in  order  to  render  mani- 
the  principle  of  light,  of  strength,  and 


■plop  111  all  its  splendour  the  divine  power  with 
which  he  is  endowed     Th  is  the  oracle  gave  him  the 


name  of  Herakles  ('HpatcXf/r),  because  by  means  of 
Juno  fHit«)  he  was  destined  to  gain  immortal  glory 
(*Ar'of),  and  live  in  the  praises  of  posterity.  (Dtai 
S,c,  4.  10— Sckol.  a4  find  .  Of.,  6,  115.— Compare 
1/  v..'  .  1.  •.•11.  ..  k.-s  Hercules  the  ^lory 

of  Hera,  or  the  lower  air,  the  native  darkness  of 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sun  )  False  aa  this  etymol- 
ogy undoubtedly  is,  it  still  proves  that  the  Greeks 
themselves  attached  to  their  Hercules  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  hero  conatantly  at  variance  with  a  contrary 
power.  As  regards  the  name  itself,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  is  most  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
scholars  to  trace  it  to  a  Grecian  aource.  Tbe  Latin 
Hercules,  (Hereole,  Erete)  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  more 
ancient  form  than  the  Greek  UpanXqe.  (Lennep, 
Etymol.  L.  G  ,  p.  245—  Lou  si.  Saggio  di  Ling. 
Etrusca,  vol.  9,  p.  206,  seqq.)  Hermann  considers 
Hercules  as  virtue  personified,  and  carrying  off  glory 
and  praise  ('HpanXifc,  be  Ijparo  itXtoe.  Briefe  uber 
Homer  und  Hesiod,  p.  20),  while  Knight  gives  to  the 


fable  of  the  hero  a  physical  basis,  borrowed  from  the 
worship  of  the  sun  ("the  glonjier  of  the  earth,'*  from 
Ipa  and  xXtoe —  Enquiry  into  Symb  Lang-,  <>  130). 
For  other  theories  relative  to  Hercules,  consult  Mul- 
ler,  Dorians,  b.  2.  c.  11,  scf.,  and  Buttmmnn,  Mytho- 
logus,  vol.  I,  p.  246,  stqq. 

HkrcclIum,  I.  Promontorium,  a  promontory  in  the 
Brultiorum  Ager,  forming  the  most  southern  angle  ai 
Italy  to  the  east,  now  Capo  SpartiPento.  (Straho, 
259 .— Cluver.,  Ilal.  Antiq.,  2,  p  1909 .— Remmtellt, 
vol  1,  p.  140  y— II.  Fretam.  the  strait  which  forms  tbe 
communication  between  the  At  Untie  and  Mediterra- 
nean.   (Kid.  Abila,  Calpe,  and  Herculis  Co)omna>.) 

HiacuLis,  I  Column*,  or  Columns  of  Hercules,  a 
name  given  to  Calpo  and  Abila,  or  Gibraltar  on  the 
Spanish,  and  Cape  Serra  on  the  African,  shore  of  the 
straits.  Hercules  waa  fabled  10  have  placed  tbetn  there 
aa  monuments  of  his  progress  westward,  and  beyond 
which  no  mortal  could  pass.  (Kid.  Calpe,  Abtla,  and 
Mediterranean  Mare  )—  II.  Mona»ci  Portos,  or  Are 
Herculis  Monaiei,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Ltguria,  near 
Nicbs.  Tbe  surname  of  Monascua,  given  to  Hercules, 
who  was  worshipped  here,  shows,  as  Strabo  observes, 
the  Greek  origin  of  this  place.  Fabulous  accounU  at- 
tribute*) its  foundation  to  Hercules  himself.  (Am  Mar- 
etll.,  15.)  The  harbour  is  well  described  by  Lucan 
(I,  405).  It  is  now  Monaco — HI  Libumi  Portus, 
now  Ltvomo  or  Leghorn,  a  part  of  Etruna,  below  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Arnus.  Cicero  calls  it  Partus  Herculis 
Labronis  (ad  Quint.  Fratr,  2,  6).— IV.  Portue 
bour  of  Etruna,  now  Porto  d'Ereolc.    It  was 
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between  Arminia  and  Incitaria,  and  served  as  a  port  to 
the  city  of  Com.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  stations 
for  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  lower  sea,  (Lav.,  22,  11. 
—Id.,  30,39  ) 

Hkrcynia,  a  very  extensive  forest  of  Germany,  the 
breadth  of  which,  according  to  Cesar,  was  nine  days 


Hzilf  APHRoDiTUs,  a  son  of  Mercury  CEffw)  and 
Venus  ('A+podirn),  toe  fable  relstite  to  whom  and  Uie 
nymph  Salmacis  may  be  found  in  Ovid  {Met.,  4,  285, 
seqq.).  It  is  evidently  copied  after  some  Eastern  le- 
gend, although  the  Grecian  spirit  has  moulded  u  it.u 
a  more  pleasing  form,  perhaps,  than  was  po»»e»»t-<i  b, 


journey,  while  its  length  exceeded  sixty.    It  extend-  its  original.    The  doctrine  of  androgynous 

ed  from  the  territories  of  the  Helvctii,  Nemctes,  and  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  earliest  pagan  wot- 

Kauraei,  along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  the  Daci  ship.    The  union  of  the  two  sexes  w  as  regarded  by  U* 

and  Anartes.    Then  turning  to  the  north,  it  spread  early  priesthoods  as  a  symbol  of  the  generation  of  the 

over  many  large  tracts  of  land,  and  is  said  to  have  con-  universe,  and  hence  originated  those  strange  types  and 

tamed  many  animals  unknown  in  other  countnea,  of  still  stranger  ceremonies,  which,  conceived 
which  Ca-*ar  describes  two  or  three  kinds.  C«sur. 


still  stranger  ceremonies,  which,  conceived  at  first  in 
a  pure  and  simple  spirit,  became  eventually  the  source 
of  so  much  licentiousness  and  indecency.  The  early 
believer  was  taught  by  his  religioua  instruct**,  that, 
before  the  creation,  the  productive  power  existed  aloue 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  When  the  process  of  crea- 
tion commenced,  this  power  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  and  discharged  the  functions  of  sn  active  and 
a  passive  being,  a  male  and  a  female.  Hence  arose 
the  beauteous  frame  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine, in  particular,  of  the  Hindu   Vedaa,  and  it  is  ex* 


following  the  Greek  geographers  (Arist.,  Meteor.,  I, 
13— Compare  Apoll.  Rhed.,  4,  140),  confounds  all 
the  forests  and  all  the  mountains  of  Central  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Hcrcynia  Silsa.  This  vague  tra- 
dition was  propagated  among  the  Roman  geographi- 
cal writers,  nor  could  either  Pliny  or  Tacitus  form  a 
more  exact  idea  of  its  extent.  (Pit*.,  4,  12. — Tac., 
Genu.,  28  and  30.)  Ptolemy  had  obtained  more  pos- 
itive information  on  the  subject ;  besides  his  Mount 

Abnoba,  he  distinguished  the  Hartx  Forest  under  the  !  plicilly  established  in  the  Manaxa-Dharma-Sastra,  and 
name  of  Melibocus,  dec.  On  the  country's  becoming  ;  also  in  the  laws  of  Menou.  The  Adooia  of  Sym 
more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared,  <  (Crevzcr,  Si/mbultk,  vol.  2,  p.  12);  the  Adsgoot  of 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  remain  in  j  Phrygia.  {Herodotus,  t,  105. — Creuzer,  1,  150);  lot 
modem  times.  These  now  go  bv  particular  names,  as  Phtha  and  Neith  of  Egypt;  the  Mithras  of  Pe»i 
the  Black  Forest,  which  separate*  Alsace  from  Swa-  (Jul.  Firmieus,  p.  1,  seqq. — Goer  ret,  voL  1,  p- 154). 
bis ;  the  Steyfrer  in  Franconia  ;  the  Spissard  on  the  the  Freya  of  Scandinavia  (Goerres,  vol.  2,  p,  574);  the 
Mayn;  the  Thuringer  in  Thunngia  ;  Hessevsaid  In  the  I  Cenrezi  of  Thibet  (Wagner,  p.  199);  the  Brarna, 
duchy  of  Cieves;  the  Bohemerwald,  which  encompass- 1  Schiva,  Viahnou,  and  Krishna,  of  India  (Roger,  Pi- 
es Bohemia,  and  was  in  the  middle  ages  called  Her- ,  gan.  In.,  2,  2. — Paulin.,  Suit.  Brahman.,  p.  195  — 
cynia  Silva ;  and  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Lunenburgh.  !  Porphyr.,  tit  Stob.  Eclog.  Phys.,  1,  4.— Bogota***. 
Some  of  the  German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive  j  Wagner,  p.  167. —Bhagatat  Geta,  ice)  ;  the  Moon 
the  ancient  name  from  the  term  hart,  high  ;  others  sup- ;  among  various  nations  of  Asia  (Spartian.,  Vtt.  Cars 
pose  it  to  come  from  hartz,  resin,  and  conaidcr  the  old  •  call c.  7. — Casaubon,  ad  lac.) ;  all  these  objects  of  ad 
name  as  remaining  in  the  present  Hartz  Forest,  oration  reunited  the  two  sexes,  and,  by  a  consequence 
(Malte-Bntn,  Precis,,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  108,  Brussels  ed.  of  this  symbolical  idea,  tbe  priests  changed  their  ordi- 
— Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  410.)  I  nary  vestmeuts,  and  assumed  those  of  the  other  set  to 

HxseknIos,  I.  Senecio,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a  j  the  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour  of  these  gods,  for 
senator  and  quastor  at  Rome  under  Domitian.  Hie  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  double  nature.  Hoe 
contempt  for  public  honours,  hie  virtuous  character,  different  from  all  this  is  the  Grecian  legend !  sod  ret 
and  hia  admiration  of  Helvidiua  Priscus,  whose  life  he  |  its  origin  is  one  and  the  same. 


wrote,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  emperor,  and  caused 
him  to  be  sccused  of  high  treason  He  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  hia  work  burned  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner.   (Toe.,  Vtt.  Agric.,  c.  S  —Fltn.,  Ep.,  3,  33.) 

— II.  The  father  of  Pontius  the  Sainnite  commander,  vol.  2,  p.  760.)  M.  Spoo  gives  various  figures  of  Her 

1  roathen*.    (Rechereh.  Cuneutrs  da  PAnhq,p.  93) 


Hkbmathcna,  a  sort  of  eta  tee,  raised  on  a  eqoare  ped- 
estal, in  which  the  attributes  of  Mercury  f  EVfW) 
Minerva  ('kdqvn)  were  blended.   (Consult  the  rerruriu 
under  the  preceding  article;  and  Creuzer,  SymMik, 


who  advised  bis  son  either  to  give  freedom  to  the  Ro 
mans  ensnared  at  the  Caudine  Pass,  or  to  exterminate 
them  all.  (Ltvy.  9,  1,  seqq.) — III.  Caius,  a  Roman, 
to  whom  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Cicero,  is  addressed.  The  treatise  in  question  is  gen- 
erally regarded  ae  not  having  been  written  by  the 
Roman  orator,  hat  cither  by  Anlonius  Gnipho  or  Q. 
Cornincius.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Schutz,  m  his  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  I,  p.  lv.,  seqq., 
and  those  of  I  jo  Clerc,  in  his  more  recent  edition, 
Paris,  1827,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  1,  seqq.) 

HcBHiSt,  statues  of  Mercury,  which  the  Athenians  had 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  dwellings.  They  were  made 
like  terminal  figures  of  stones,  of  a  cubicsl  form,  and 
surmounted  with  s  bead  of  Mercury.  ( Vid.  Mercurius.) 

Hkkmjsa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Cydonia,  in  tbe 
island  of  Crete,  at  which  the  alaves  enjoyed  complete 
freedom,  and  were  waited  upon  by  their  masters. 
(Ephorus,  op.  Atken ,  6,  p.  263,  /. — Carystius,  ap. 
euni.,  14,  p.  639.— Wee*,  Kreta,  vol.  3,  p.  39.) 
Promontoi 


Hennas  ('Epuifc),  I.  tbe  name  of  Mcrcnry  amoa| 
tbe  Greeks.    ( Kid.  Mercurius  I  > — II  " 
(Vid.  Mercurius  II.) 

Hkkmbsunax,  a  poet  of  Colophon,  who  i 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexsnder.  Hs  con- 
posed  three  books  of  elegies,  and  entitled  tbe  collec- 
tion Ltontium  (Aedvriov),  in  honour  of  his  nustme, 
who  is  the  same,  perhaps,  with  tbe  one  connected  villi 
the  history  of  Epicurus  and  bis  disciple  Metrodor-» 
Athenssus  has  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  nearly  a 
hundred  versea  of  thia  poet,  which  makes  us  regret 
what  we  have  lost.  This  fragment  was  purdiabeu  to 
1782,  bv  Ruhnken,  in  au  appendix  to  his  Epuitlt 
Crittca,'*,  p.  283.  It  was  also  edited  by  Wenon, 
Land.,  1784, 8vo.  and  by  Ilgen,  in  hia  Opusada  »«"*, 
Erf  art.,  1797.  8vo,  vol.  1,  p.  248,  seqq  The  best 
edition,  however,  ia  that  of  Hermann,  1828,  4to.  * 
his  Program.  Acad,  in  771  Cf7\u¥  64?  fA  I.  A.  Knustu  Up* 
(Consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbiiogr.,  vol.  2.  p.  353 ) 
Hxaiif  as,  a  Christian  writer  towards  tbe  close  of  ibs 


HcaMiSUM,  I.  Promontorium,  or  Promontory  of  1  .-.    

Mercury  ('Ep/tfc>  Mercurius),  on  the  southern  shore  second  century,  and  a  native  of  Gatatia,  who  has  left 
of  Crete,  between  the  Promontory  Criu  Mttopon  and  ua  a  abort  but  elegant  discourse  in  ridicule  of  the  pagan 


Phoenix. — II.  A  promontory  of  Sardinia,  on  the  west 
ern  shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Boss,  now  Capo  delta 
Caeca. — III.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  diet  net 
Zeugitana,  now  Cape  Bon.  (Poiyb.,  1,  29.— PUn., 
6,  i.-Mela,  1,  l.-Ltv.,  29,  27.) 


philosophers,  entitled  btaevpftoc  ruv  l(u  et'-o&w 
It  appears  to  be  an  imitstion  of  a  discourse  of  Talian  *. 
but  it  is  an  imitation  by  a  man  of  spirit  and  ability. 
He  ridicules  the  want  of  harmony  that  prevails  amone 
the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  u  t» 
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e«nse  of  all  their  speculations  being  crowned  with  no 
positive  result.  He  is  accused  by  some  critics  of 
putting  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  edifice  which  he 
has  destroyed  by  his  sarcasms.  Such,  however,  was 
not  the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him,  to  show  that  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy were  untenable.  The  one  which  was  to  oc- 
cupy its  place  they  had  only  to  seek  for,  and  Hermaa 
pOMita  it  out  to  them  without  naming  it.  Thia  treatise 
was  published  by  Seiber,  Basil,  1633,  8vo,  and  with 
the  notes  of  Wolf  in  MorelPs  Compend.  de  Orig.  Vet. 
Pkd.,  Baud,  1580,  8vo.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Ave- 
tsr.  BMwtk  Patrum,  Pans,  1684  ;  and  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo,  1700.  The  best  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  Dommerich,  HaL,  1774,  8vo.  (Scholl, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  213.— Lardner,  Credibility 
*/  Gospel  History,  pt.  2,  vol.  2,  p.  555.) 

HsKifid.il,  I.  more  correctly  Harmonia,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  (Vid.  Hsr- 
B»nia.) — II.  Daughter  of  Menelatis  aud  Helen.  She 
was  privately  engaged  to  her  cousio  Orestes,  the  son 
of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  father,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  being  ignorant  of  this,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Pyrrhus,  otherwise  called  Neoptoiemus.  After  the 
murder  of  that  prince  (tid.  Pyrrhus),  she  married  Ores- 
tes, and  received  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  as  her  dowry. 
(Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  327,  seqq  —Hey  ne,  Excurs.,  12,  ad 
Vtrg.,  £n  ,  X—Eunp.,  Androm) — III.  A  city  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  southern  coast,  opposite  Hydrea.  It  was 
founded,  according  to  iicrodotu«  (8,  43),  by  the  Dry- 
opes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians  had  expelled 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchhis  and  the  valley  of  02 U. 
Pausanias  describes  this  city  as  situate  on  a  hill  of 
moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It  con- 
tained, among  others,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  tbo  sanctuary 
of  which  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to  supplicants, 
whence  arose  the  proverb  dv6*  'EpfiiovrjS.  "as  safe  an 
asylum  as  that  of  Hermione."  Not  far  from  this 
stroctore  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  infernal  regions.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
speedy  descent  to  Orcus.  that  the  Hermionians,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money  in 
the  mouths  of  their  dead.  (Strah.,  373. — Callim.,  ap. 
Biym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  AovQXflf .)  Lasua,  an  early  poet 
of  some  note,  said  to  have  been  the  inslructer  of  Pin- 
dar, was  a  native  of  Hermione.  We  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  Gell,  that  the  ruins  of  this  place  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  promontory  below  Kastri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hydra, 
(//tit.  of  the  Morea,  p.  199.)  Pausanias  affirms  (2, 
34),  that  Hermione  originally  stood  at  the  distance  of 
four  stadia  from  the  sue  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and, 
though  the  inhabitant*  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark  the 
spot.    {Cramer's  Ane.  Greet*,  vol.  3,  p.  258,  acq.) 

Hkbmionbs,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  accordiug  to  Tacitus  (Germ.,  c.  2), 
and  occupying  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  Man- 
ner? ia  of  opinion,  that  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  name 
Hermione*  never  in  fact  existed,  but  that  this  appella- 
tion originated  from'  the  early  legend  of  Greece  re- 
specting the  fabulous  land  Hermionia,  remarkable  for 
its  productions,  and  placed  by  the  early  writera  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  north.  The  Romans,  borrowing 
this  fable  from  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  they  had 
found  Hermionia  in  the  regions  of  Germany.  (Com- 
pare Mela,  3,  3.— Mannert,  Geog,  vol.  3,  p.  148.) 

Hsaaioftlccs  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
•ear  Hermione.  (Strab.,  335.)  It  is  now  the  Gulf 
of  Castri. 

HxaHOodaDS,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said 
to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs 
in  the  composition  of  the  ten  tables  of  laws  which 
had  been  collected  in  Greece.  (Cic,  Tusc.,  5,  36.) 
"  An  ancient  tradition  mentions,"  observes  Niebuhr, 
Na*  an  auxiliary  to  the  Decemviri,  in  this  code,  Her- 


modorus, in  Epheeian,  the  friend  of  the  sage  Hera- 
clilua,  whom  his  fellow-citizens  had  banished  because 
he  filled  them  with  shame,  and  they  desired  to  be  all 
on  an  equality  in  profligacy  of  conduct.  (Menag.,  ad 
Dwg.  Laert.,  9,  c.  2.)  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  well  ex- 
plained, how  thia  story  could  have  been  invented,  foi 
which  nothing  but  a  celebrated  name  could  have  given 
occasion,  while  that  of  Hermodorus  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeks  themselves  only  by  the  say- 
ing of  bis  friend.  On  this  ground,  the  naming  of  the 
statue,  which  was  inscribed  as  his  at  Rome,  may  pasa 
for  genuine.  But  if  ever  he  lived  there,  honoured  by, 
and  useful  to,  his  contemporaries,  the  legislators,  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that,  by  his  council,  many  of 
the  Greek  lawa  were  transferred  to  the  Twelve  Table*, 
which  arv  lost  to  us.  The  Romans  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  hereditary  laws,  to  exchange  iheiu 
for  any  foreign  institution ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Grecians  was  so  great,  that  the 
sage  Hermodorus  could  not  have  suggested  an  imita- 
tion." (Nicbu&r's  Roman  History,  vol.  2,  p.  Ill, 
Walter's  transl.) 

HiKMooKKts,  a  celebrated  sophist,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, who  flourished  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  He 
was  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  his  intellect.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  be  openly  professed  bis  art  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  excited  his  astonishment 
by  the  ability  and  eloquence  which  be  displayed.  This 
rapid  growth,  however,  of  the  mental  powers,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  as  rapid  a  decline,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  lo*t  bis  memory  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  pursuing^  his  usual  avocations.  In  this  had 
condition  he  lingered  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  said 
that,  on  opening  hia  body  after  death,  bis  heart  was 
found  of  an  enormous  size,  and  covered  with  hair. 
He  left  a  work  on  Rhetoric,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Grecian  school*,  and  continued  to  be  a  text-book 
in  the  rhetorical  art  until  the  decline  of  the  latter. 
Two  edition*  of  the  entire  work  were  published,  one 
in  1614,  8vo,  by  Laurentiue,  Colon.  AUobrog. ;  the 
other  in  1799, 4 to,  by  an  anonymous  editor  (£.  B.  A.). 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  part*  of  the  work, 
for  which  consult  Hoffmann  (Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
355,  seqq.).— II.  A  lawyer  in  the  age  of  Conatantine, 
who,  together  with  Gregorius  or  Gregorianua,  made 
a  collection  of  the  constitutions  or  edicts  of  the  em* 

[»eror.  Gregorius  comprehended  in  his  collection  the 
aws  published  from  Hadrian  to  Constantino;  Her- 
mogenes  compiled  a  supplement  to  the  work.  Thia 
collection,  though  made  without  public  authority,  was 
yet  cited  in  courts  of  law.  (SckbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  7,  p.  215,  seqq.) 

HkkmolIos,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  and 
one  of  the  royal  pages  of  Alexander  the  Great  In  the 
heat  of  a  boar-hunt  on  one  occasion,  bo  forgot  his 
duty,  and  slew  the  animal,  perhaps  unfairly  (for  the 
lawa  of  the  chase  have  in  all  ages  and  climes  been 
very  arbitrary),  certainly  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  sport.  The  page  was,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  ordered  to  be  (logged.  In- 
censed at  the  indignity  thus  offered  bim,  he  resolved 
to  efface  it  in  the  blood  of  his  sovereign,  and  for  thia 
l  purpose  formed  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  his  brother- 
pages,  as  well  as  other  individuals.  The  plot,  how- 
ever, was  discovered,  and  the  culprits  wero  stoned  to 
death.  Hermolaue,  in  bis  defence,  insisted  that  the 
ranny  and  drunken  revelries  of  Alexander  were  more 
an  could  be  tolerated  by  freemen.  (Arrian,  Exp. 
At ,  4,  13,  seqq  ) 

HaaMOPdLia,  or  the  city  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was  in  the 
Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
northeast  of  Andropohs.  For  distinction'  sake,  the  ep- 
ithet Mucpd  (Porta)  waa  added  to  ila  name.  Ptolemy 
makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  nome  in  which  Alexan- 
dres was  situate.    (Manner!,  Geog.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p. 
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698.  ,  Its  position  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mod- 
em Demtnkur.  The  second  was  termed  MrytiAe 
t.H.rrrrm  i.  or  the  great,  and  was  situate  in  the  Heptan- 
amis,  on  the  western  batik  of  the  Nile,  opposite  Anli- 
noopolts.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  city  by  Ammianus 
Marcdlinus  (22,  16).  The  inhabitants  worshipped 
the  Cvnocephalus,  or  dog-headed  deity  A  nobis.  (.Wan- 
ner/; Getvr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  397.)  The  name  of 
the  place  is  now  Ashnuneim. 

Hkrhokdcri,  the  first  of  the  Hermionic  tribes  in 
Germany.  They  were  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
and  lay  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Allemanni. 
Tacitus  says,  that  in  process  of  time  they  became  al- 
lies to  the  Romans,  who  distinguished  tbem  above  the 
other  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges.  (Germ.,  c.  41 . ) 
Manncrt  makea  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Suevic 
race.    (G«^r.,  vol.  3,  p.  SO!  ) 

H k Km  s,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising, 
according  to  Sttebo  (626),  in  Mount  Dindymus,  in 
Phrvgia,  and  flowing  through  the  northern  part  of 
Lydia  until  it  falls  into  the  Jlgaran.  Pliny,  however, 
makea  its  source  to  have  been  near  Dorytaum  in 
Phrygta.  (Ptm.,  6,  31.)  It  received  in  its  rourse 
the  rivers  Pactolus,  Hyllua,  called  also  Phrygiua,  and 
other  less  celebrated  streams,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  sea  between  Pboca-a  and  Smyrna.  (Slrab.,  /.  c  — 
Herod.,  1,  80  — Arrian,  Exp.  Al,  5,  5.)  The  plains 
which  this  river  watered  were  termed  the  plains  of 
Hermus,  and  the  gulf  into  which  it  discharged  itself 
was  anciently  called  the  Herrnanm  Gulf;  but  when 
Theseus,  according  to  some  accounts,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither,  and  founded  a 
town  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after  his  wife  ( Vit. 
Horn..,  c.  2),  the  gulf  was  termed  Smyroeus  Sinus,  or 
Gulf  of  Smyrna,  a  name  which  it  still  retains.  The 
sands  of  the  Hermus  were  said  to  be  auriferoos,  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  it  waa  probably  indebted  to  the 
Pactolus.  (Virg,  Georg.,  2,  138.) — The  modern 
name  of  this  fine  river  is  the  Sarabal.  (Cramer's 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  336.) 

HbrnIci,  a  people  of  New  Latium.  bordering  on  the 
jEqui  and  Marsi.  (Strabo,  231.)  It  was  maintained 
by  some  authors,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  their  country  ;  heme,  in  the  Sabine 
language,  signifying  a  rock.  (Serv.,  ad  JSn.,  7,  682.) 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  so  called  from 
Hernicus,  a  Pelasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  (Sat^  6, 
18)  thmks  that  Virgil  alluded  to  that  origin  when  he  de- 
scribed this  people  as  going  to  battle  with  one  leg  bare. 
The  former  etymology,  however,  is  more  probable,  and 
would  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Hernici,  as  well  as 
the  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabines, 
or  generally  from  the  Oscan  race.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an  account 
of  the  same  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist  the  systematic 
and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  same  final  submission  to  her  transcendent  genins 
and  fortune.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  some  lands 
conquered  from  the  Hernici,  that  the  celebrated  agra- 
rian law  was  first  brought  forward  (A.U.C.  288  — 
Lie  ,  2,  41—  Dion.  Hal.,  8.  69).  The  last  effort 
made  by  this  people  to  assert  their  independence  was 
about  the  year  447  A.U.C. ;  but  it  was  neither  long  nor 
vigorous,  though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a  gen- 
eral council  of  all  their  cities.  (Lie.,  9, 43. — Cramer'* 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  78,  seqq.) 

Hero,  I.  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  Sestus, 
attached  to  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  who  every 
night  escsped  from  the  vigilance  of'  his  family,  and 
awam  across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestus,  di- 
rected his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower.    Leander,  however,  was  at  last 


usual  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  down 

from  ber  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea.  Mussus,  a 
Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  made  tin* 
story  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  little  poem  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  (Vtd.  Muswas  III  )  Ovid  de- 
votes two  of  his  Heroides  to  this  same  theme.  (Her , 
Ep ,  18  et  19.)  Aa  regards  the  feet  of  Leander  ta 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont  nightly,  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Leander — II.  The  name  of 
two  writers  on  mechanical  subject*.    (Vtd.  Heron  ) 

Hrroors,  I.  sumamed  the  Great  and  Atcalomta, 
second  son  of  Antipater  the  Idunuean,  was  bom  B.C. 
71,  at  AscalOn,  in  Judaja.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five 
he  was  made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  tbe  seppression  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  the  execution  of  their  leader,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  comrades.  He  was  summoned  before  tbe 
Sanhedrim  for  having  done  this  by  his  own  authority, 
and  having  put  these  men  to  death  without  a  trial  .  but, 
I  through  the  atrength  of  his  party  and  tbe  seal  of  hie 
friends,  be  escaped  censure.  He  at  first  embraced 
the  parly  of  Hrutus  and  Cassma ;  but,  a 
I  reconciled  himself  to  Antony,  who 
and  Phasael  tetrarchs  of  Judea.  In  B.C.  40  tbe  Par* 
thians  invaded  Jud.ra,  and  placed  Antigens*  on  the 
throne,  making  Hyrcanus  and  Phasael  prisoner*.  Her- 
od escaped  to  Rome,  where,  by  the  influence  of  An- 
tony, he  was  appointed  King  of  tbe  Jews.  But  the 
Roman  generals  in  Syria  assisted  him  very  feebly, 
and  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  yesr  38  B.C.  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Sosstus.  The  commence- 
ment of  Herod's  reign  dates  from  the  following  year. 
In  the  year  38  he  had  married  Mariamne,  tbe  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  hoping  to  strengthen  his  power 
by  this  match  with  the  Asmoncan  family,  which  waa 
very  popular  in  Judaea.  On  ascending  the  throne 
Herod  appointed  Ananel  of  Babylon  high-priest,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne. 
But  he  soon  fonnd  himself  compelled,  by  the  entreaties 
of  Mariamne  and  tbe  artifices  of  her  mother  Alex- 
andra, to  depose  Ananel,  and  appoint  Ariatobulu* 
in  his  place.  Not  long  after,  however,  Ariatobulu* 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Herod. 
Alexandra  having  informed  Cleopatra  of  the  murder, 
Herod  was  summoned  to  answer  the  accusation  before 
Antony,  whom  he  pacified  by  liberal  bribes.  When 
setting  out  to  meet  Antony,  he  had  commanded  his 
brother  Joseph  to  put  Mariamne  to  death  in  case  he 
should  be  condemned,  that  she  might  not  fall  into  An- 
tony's power.  Finding,  on  his  return,  that  hie  I 
had  revealed  this  order  to  Mariamne,  Herod  put 
to  death.  In  the  civil  war  between  Octaviu*  and  An- 
tony, Herod  joined  tbe  latter,  and  undertook,  at  hi* 
command,  a  campaign  against  the  Arabian*,  whom  be 
defeated.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  went  to 
meet  Octaviu*  at  Rhode* ;  having  first  put  to  death 
Hyrcanus,  who  had  been  released  by  the  Parthian*, 
and  had  placed  himself  under  Herod's  protection  some 
years  before.  He  slso  imprisoned  Mariamne  and  Al- 
exandra, commanding  their  keepers  to  kill  them  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  death.  Octaviua,  how- 
ever, received  him  kindly,  and  reinstated  him  in  hie 
kingdom.  On  hi*  return,  Mariamne  reproached  him 
with  hi*  intention*  towards  her,  which  she  had  again 
discovered.  This  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
Herod  and  his  queen,  which  was  artfully  increased  by 
his  sister  Salome  ;  till,  on  one  occasion,  enraged  at  % 
new  affront  he  had  received  from  Mariamne,  Her- 
od assembled  some  of  his  fnends  and  accused  ber  of 
adultery.  She  was  condemned  and  executed.  After 
her  death  Herod  suffered  the  deepest  remorse,  and 
abut  himself  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  was  seiied  with 
a  sickness  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  the  year  26 
B.C.  he  put  to  death  the  sons  of  Babas,  the  last 
princes  of  the  Ae.mona?ar  family.    He  now  openly  die- 
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.  a  rorxlocl  winch  increased  trie  naireu  of  the  peo- 
ta«ird«  ium,  and  he  particularly  shocked  their 
njij>n  by  erecting  e  stately  theatre  aitd  an  am* 
in  Jernalem,  in  the  Utter  of  which  be  cele- 
kited  games  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Ten  men  con- 
spatd  tfsinst  hn  life,  bat  were  detected  and  executed 
na  cite  greatest  cruelty.  To  secure  himself  agatnat 
irxiboa,  be  fortified  Samaria,  which  he  named  Se- 
tt* (equivalent  to  the  Latin  Augusta X  end  be  built 
Cauci  ».>!  other  cities  and  fortresses.  In  the  year 
17B  U  he  began  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
fa  wart  was  completed  in  eight  years,  but  the  deco- 
nuoa  were  not  nni'he d  for  manv  years  after.  {John, 
tie.)  Herod's  power  and  territories  continued  to 
tenm,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 

*  Utmost  violent  dissensions  in  bis  family,  of  which 
i  »wte  account  is  given  by  Joeephus.  He  died  in 
Mace,  B.C.  4,  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  hie  reign, 
as!  tss  seventieth  of  bis  age.  Joaephus  relates,  that, 
earth  before  his  death,  be  shut  up  many  of  the  prin- 
ces' BMa  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Hippodrome, 
::^tDdioe  his  si«ter  Salome  to  pat  them  to  death  as 
mm  d  be  expired,  that  he  might  not  want  mourners. 
TVt  were  released,  however,  by  Salome  upon  Her- 
at i  dean. —The  birth  of  our  Saviour  took  place  in 
I*  iwt  year  of  Herod's  reign,  four  years  earlier  than 

at  /rem  which  the  common  system  of  chronology 
sua  the  years  A.D.  (Joteph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  14,  17, 
sjh—  U  tb„  15,  1,  seqq. — Id.  ib.,  16,  I,  aeqq. — Id., 
*4  Je**,  1,  17,  dec— AToWiu#,  dt  Vila  et  Gtstu 
tf~-*iav,  $  7 )  It  wae  Herod  of  whom  Augustus 
*4  tfirr  be  bad  heard  of  the  former's  having  put  to 
dest  tua  own  rods,  Aleisnder  and  Aristobufus,  that 

*  swld  rather  be  Herod's  hog  (iv)  than  his  son 
*n\  ptnri'.h%  upon  the  similarity  of  the  two  terms, 
mi  tHwhsg  at  the  same  time  to  the  aversion  with 
•irhiat  boy  was  regarded  by  the  Jews.  (Macrob  t 
&M4)— II.  Antipaa,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
was  as  tuber,  in  bis  first  will,  declared  his  succee- 
w  m  toe  kingdom,  but  to  whom  he  afterward  pave 
amh  the  office  of  tetrarch  over  Galilee  and  Penea, 

s»  appointed  his  other  son  Archclsns  king  of  Ju- 
Anupu,  after  being  confirmed  in  these  tent- 
*o  by  Asgostus,  married  the  daughter  of  Aretes, 
k»fsf  Arabia.   He  divorced  her,  however,  A  D.  33, 

at  aught  marry  his  aiater-in-law  Herodias,  the 
■»  «f  an  brother  Philip,  who  was  still  living.  John 
tat  Basnet,  eidaiming  against  this  incest,  was  seized, 
^•sbsKjeently beheaded.  Afterward,  A.D.  39,  He- 
"•as,  basg  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother 
who,  from  a  private  person,  had  become  King 

4*A  persuaded  her  husband  Herod  Antipaa  to 
**■  K*a»,  and  to  desire  the  same  dignity  from  Tibe- 
*»  Awipes,  being  apprized  of  his  design,  wrote  to 

*  fixator,  accusing  Antipaa  of  being  implicated  in 
«  »Sair  sf  Sejanus,  upon  which  he  waa  banished  to 
Lai*wara,  ia  Gaul.  This  is  that  Antipaa  who,  be- 
■f  &  Jeraaaleoi  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour'a  suffer- 
■<J^«*a  Jeaos,  whom  Pilate  had  sent  to  him, 
r***  ajai  m  mock  attire,  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
***»»  governor  as  a  king  whose  ambition  gave  him 

The  year  of  his  death  ia  unknown, 
«  «  cerum  that  he  and  Herod ias  ended  their 
*■»  ■  nile,  accord  i  njr  to  Joscphus.  in  Spain.  (Nol- 
**i  itVagu  Gtstu  Herodum,  i)  37.) — III.  Agrip- 
^■Jsof  Ariatobolus,  sod  grandson  of  Herod  the 
(Fsi.  AjTippa  V.)-IV.  Agrippa,  II.  son  of 
>/**hr,|.  (KuLAgrippeVI.)— V.  Atttcu, 

JttowiMe,  I.  a  Greek  historian, 

first  part  of  the  third  csotury  of  our  era, 
«  «i  ibout  A  D.  240,  st  the  sge  of  seventy  years. 
|  '<  janicottre  of  bis  life  are  known,  and  even  his  ns- 
"j  !■«  has  not  been  clesrly  ascertained,  though 
■v'* I*  supposed  to  have  been  Aloxsndrea.  He 
mocs  honourable  stations,  both  in  the  service 


Uticua.  (Vid. 


of  the  emparore  and  n  that  of  the  state.  (Compare 
b.  1,  c.  4  of  his  history.)  The  tone  of  moderation 
which  everywhere  shows  itself  in  his  writings,  weald 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  life  had  1 


his  character ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  from  a  remark 
which  be  makes  at  I  lie  commencement  of  his  work, 
that  it  wan  at  an  advanced  sge,  snd  in  the  bosom  of  a 
pleasing  retreat,  that,  collecting  together  the  reminia- 
cences  of  a  long  life,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  his  ex- 
perience, he  wrote  the  history  of  those  emperors  whose 
reigns  be  bad  seen  snd  whose  persona  he  had  ap- 
proached. Thia  history,  divided  into  eight  books, 
commences  with  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  accession  of  Gordian  III.,  embra- 
cing, from  A.D.  180  to  238,  a  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  under  seventeen  princes  who  reigned  either 
successively  or  conjointly.  This  period,  though  short, 
was  a  moat  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
on  account  of  the  numerous  and  violent  changes  m  the 
persona  who  held  the  sovereign  power,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  and  foreign  wars,  the  depravity 
of  mani>ers,  and  the  public  calamities  which  character* 
ized  the  age.  The  series  of  emperors  which  the  his- 
tory of  Herodian  embraces,  comprises  Commodus,  Pcr- 
tinax,  Julian,  Niger  and  Aminos,  Severus,  Caracalla 
and  Gets,  Macrinus,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus, 
Maximinus,  the  two  Gordiani,  and  Ilalbinus.  We  per- 
ceive from  this  the  importance  of  Herodian's  w  ork,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  grave  and  almost  solitary  chronicle  of 
this  portion  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  history,  who  lived  long  after  him,  hardly  do 
more  than  copy  bis  narrative,  and,  when  they  deviate 
from  him,  merit,  in  general,  a  far  less  degree  of  confi- 
dence This  is  a  testimony  rendered  in  his  favour  even 
by  Julhia  Cspitolinus  himself,  who (  Vtt.  Albtn.,  c.  12) in- 
vites his  readers,  if  desirous  of  more  lengthened  details, 
to  seek  for  them  in  Marina  Maxim  us  or  Herodian, 
who,  adds  he,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  seen* 
racy  snd,  fidelity.  And  yet  it  is  on  the  suthority  of 
the  same  Capitolinua  that  many  modern  critics  have 
grounded  their  charge  against  Herodian,  of  having 
been  too  partial  to  Maximinus,  and  too  severe  on  Alex- 
snder  Severus.  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vu.  Max.,c.  18.)  From 
this  chsrge,  however,  Herodian  hss  been  successfully 
defended  by  Isaac  Casaubon  and  the  Abbe  de  Mon- 
gault. — The  style  of  Herodum  is  plain  and  unaffected, 
and  his  narrative  in  general  seems  written  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  philosophy  or  crit- 
ical art.  The  harangues  which  be  baa  inserted  in  hie 
narrative  are  elegant,  but  they  want  simplicity.  His 
greatest  fsult  is  bsving  neglected  chronology. — Among 
the  editions  of  Herodian  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ir- 
misch,  Lips ,  1789,  5  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1826,  8vo.  The  former  ia  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  load  of  commentary  ;  the  latter,  which  con- 
tains merely  the  text  snd  various  readings,  presents 
the  latest  snd  best  text  of  the  historian. — Politian  gave 
to  the  world  in  1490  a  Latin  version  of  Herodtsn,  re- 
msrkable  for  its  elegance  rather  than  fidelity,  and  ded- 
icated it  to  Innocent  VHI.  He  was  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  pontiff.  (Potttian,  Epist.,  8,  1-6.)  It  is  as- 
certained, however,  now,  that  ho  merely  corrected  the 
version  of  Omnibonus  Vmcentius.  (Consult  Tire- 
boschi,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  339.  —  Hetren,  Gctck.  der 
Clasi-  Lit.  in  Mitltlalter.,  vol.  2,  p.  301,  see.,  Cor- 
ting.,  1822  —  SchWl.  Hi*t.  Lu.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  192  — 
JJio^.  Univ.,  vol.  20,  p.  273,  x*m.)— II.  A  gramma- 
rian of  Alexandres,  often  confounded  with  the  histori- 
an sbove  mentioned.  He  wss  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
Apollonius  Dyscohis,  snd  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  his  general  grammar,  of 
which  we  have  only  some  unpublished  snd  abridged 
extracts  remaining.  We  have  also  some  fragments  of 
other  works  ;  snd  Pierson  has  given  in  his  edition  of 
a  treatise  of  the  same  writer  on  the  choice  of 
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words,  entitled  Philetsrus.  The  treatise  published 
by  Valckenaer,  at  the  end  of  hia  Ammoniua,  on  barba- 
risms and  solecisms,  and  the  name  of  the  author  of 
which  that  scholar  did  not  know,  was  discovered  by 
VtiJoiaon  to  hare  been  written  by  this  same  Herodian. 
Other  minor  productions  of  hia  are  given  by  the  last* 
mentioned  scholar,  in  his  Amtcdota,  and  by  Hermann 
in  his  treatise  De  Emrndanda  ratione  G.  G. — Consult 
the  remarks  of  Hase,  as  given  by  Scholl  (Hut.  Lit. 
Gr,,  vol.  5,  p.  85). 

Hksodotos,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Haucarnassua,  B.C.  484.  (Lurcher,  Vie  d'Herod., 
p.  1. — Clinton'*  Fasti  Hcllcntci,  vol.  1,  p.  29,  2d  erf.) 
He  was  of  Dorian  extraction,  and  of  a  distinguished 
family.  (Sutdma,  a.  t.  'Hpod  )  Panyasia,  an  eminent 
poet,  whom  some  ranked  next  to  Homer  (Sutdat,  a. 
».  llawaa.).  while  others  place  him  after  Hesiod  and 
AnUmachus,  was  his  uncle  ruber  by  the  mother's  or 
father's  side.  Herodotus  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
father  of  profane  history,  and  O.ro  (1*k  .  I.  I )  calls 
hi  in  "  hutoria  pattern:"  by  this,  however,  nothing 
more  must  be  meant,  than  that  he  is  the  first  profane 
historian  whose  work  is  distinguished  for  its  finished 
form,  and  has  come  down  to  ua  entire.  Thos  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  "  f  tu  prineept  genua  hoe  (senbendi)  ornavit" 
(f)e  Oral.,  2,  13) ;  white  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
has  given  us  a  list  of  many  historical  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  (Consult  Cremzer,  Fragm.  Hut.  Antvj. 
Hetdelh.,  1826, 8vo.)  The  facte  of  bis  life  are  few  and 
doubtful,  except  »o  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from 
hia  own  works.  Not  liking  the  government  of  Lyg- 
damis,  who  was  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  Herodotus 
retired  for  a  season  to  the  island  of  Santos,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  Ionic  dialect  of  the  Greek, 
which  wis  the  language  there  prevaleut.  Before  he 
was  thirty  years  of  age  he  joined  in  an  attempt,  which 
proved  auecessful,  to  expel  Lygdamis.  But  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  tyrant  did  not  give  tranquillity  to  Hali- 
carnassus, and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  dislike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and 
joined,  as  it  is  said,  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent 
to  Tbuhum  in  Southern  Italy,  B.C.  443.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Thunum,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Agora. — Herodotua  presents  himself  to  our  con- 
sideration in  two  points ;  as  a  traveller  and  observer, 
and  ss  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  travels  may 
be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History  ;  but  the 
order  in  which  he  visited  each  place,  and  the  time  of 
visiting,  cannot  be  determined.  The  story  of  his  read- 
ing his  work  at  the  Olympic  games,  on  which  occasion 
he  is  said  to  have  received  universal  applause,  and  to 
have  had  the  names  of  the  nine  Muse*  given  to  the 
nine  books  of  his  History,  has  been  well  discussed  by 
Dahlmsnn,  and  we  may  peihaps  say  disproved.  (He- 
T(niot.t  aut  aeinem  Buche,  tein  Lebcn,  A I  tons,  1823.) 
The  story  is  founded  upon  a  small  piece  by  Locian, 
entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Action,"  which  apparently  was 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical 
troth ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Herodotus  was  only 
about  twenty-eight  years  old  (Suid ,  a.  v.  OovKi<6i6n^) 
when  he  is  aaid  to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia  a  work  which  waa  the  result  of  most  ex- 
tensive travelling  and  research,  and  which  bears  in 
every  part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
mature  sge.  The  Olympic  recitation  ia  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  Plutarch,  in  bis  treatise  on  the  "Malignity 
of  Herodotus"  At  a  later  period  Herodotus  read  hia 
History,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius, 
at  the  Psnatbcnean  festival  at  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  have  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
ten  tslents  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  deeds  of  their  nation.  The  account  of  this  sec- 
ond recitation  may  be  true. — With  a  simplicity  which 
characterizes  hia  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes  no  die- 
slay  of  the ^Jeat  extent  of  his  travels.    He  frequently 


avoids  Raying  in  express  terms  that  he  was  at  a  place, 

but  be  usee  words  which  are  as  conclusive  as  any  pos- 
itive statement.  He  describes  a  thing  as  standing  be- 
hind the  door  (2,  182),  or  on  the  right  hand  as  you  en- 
ter a  temple  (I,  51) ;  or  be  was  told  something  bv  • 
person  in  a  particular  place  (2,  28);  or  he  uses  other 
words  equally  stgnificsnt.  In  Africa  be  visited  Egypt, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Elephantine, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country  (2,  39) ;  and  he 
travelled  westward  as  far  as  Cyrene  (2,  32,  1811,  and 
probably  farther.  In  Asia  he  visited  Tjrre.  Babylon, 
Ecbauna  (1,  98),  and  probably  Suaa  (6,  52,  sees' ;  6, 
1 19).  He  also  travelled  to  venous  parte  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  probably  went  as  far  as  Colchis  (2,  104).  In 
Europe  he  visited  a  large  part  of  the  country  along  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Crimea,  and  went  some  distance  into  the  interior.  Ho 
*eems  to  have  examined  the  line  of  the  march  of  Xerxes 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Attica,  and  certainly  had  Been 
numerous  (.''aces  on  this  route.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Athens  (1,98;  5,  77),  and  also  with 
Delphi,  Dodona,  Olympia,  Delos,  and  many  other 
places  in  Greece.  That  he  had  visited  aome  parte  of 
Southern  Italy  is  clear  from  his  work  (4,  99 ;  5,  44). 
The  mention  of  these  places  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  must  have  seen  msny  more.  So  wide  and 
varied  a  field  of  observation  has  rarely  been  present- 
ed  to  a  traveller,  and  still  more  rarely  to  any  histori- 
an, either  of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  and,  il  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  author  undertook  his  travels  with 
a  view  to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work,  s  sup- 
position which  i*  far  from  improbable,  it  is  certain  that, 
without  such  advantages,  be  could  never  have  written 
it,  and  that  his  travels  must  have  suggested  moch  in- 
quiry, and  supplied  many  valuable  facts,  which  after- 
ward found  a  place  in  his  History.  The  nine  books  of 
Herodotus  contain  a  great  variety  of  mailer,  the  unity 
of  which  is  not  perceived  till  the  whole  work  has  been 
thoroughly  examined  ;  and  for  this  reason,  on  a  first  pe-  ' 
rusal,  the  History  >«  seldom  well  understood.  But  the 
subject  of  Ins  History  was  conceived  by  the  author  both 
clearly  and  comprehensively,  His  aim  was  to  com- 
bine a  general  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbari- 
ans (that  is,  those  not  Greeks)  with  the  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians.  According- 
ly, in  the  execution  of  his  main  task,  he  traces  the 
course  of  events  from  the  lime  when  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Crarsus  fell  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  the  found- 
er of  the  Persian  monarchy  (B  C.  646),  to  the  capture 
of  Sestus  (B.C.  478),  an  event  which  crowned  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Greeka  over  the  Persians.  The  great 
subject  of  his  work,  which  is  comprised  within  ths> 
space  of  68  years,  not  more  than  the  ordinary  terra  of 
human  life,  sdvsnces,  with  a  regular  progress  and  tru- 
ly dramatic  development,  from  the  first  weak  and  di- 
vided efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  Asiatic  numbers, 
to  their  union  as  a  nation,  and  their  final  triumph  in 
the  .memorable  battles  of  Thermopyla>,  Salamis,  and 
Plates.  But  with  this  subject,  which  has  a  complete 
unity,  well  maintained  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  the  author  has  interwoven,  conformably  to  bis 
general  purpose,  and  by  way  of  occasional  digression, 
sketches  of  the  various  people  and  countries  which  he 
had  visited  in  his  wide-extended  travels.  The  more 
we  contemplate  the  difficulty  of  thua  combining  a  hind 
of  universal  history  with  a  substantial  and  distinct  nar- 
rative, the  more  we  admire,  not  the  art  of  the  historian 
(for  such,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  be  could  not 
well  possess),  but  that  happy  power  of  bringing  togeth- 
er and  arranging  his  materials,  which  waa  the  result  ot 
the  fulness  of  his  information,  the  distinctness  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  conception  of  his  subject 
These  numerous  digressions  sre  among  the  most  valus- 
able  parts  of  his  work  ;  and,  if  they  bad  been  omitted  or 
lost,  barren  indeed  would  have  been  our  investigation 
into  the  field  of  ancient  history,  over  which  the  Uhenr 
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ol  one  man  now  throws  a  clear  and  steady  light — The  |  edition  from  the  Oxford  press,  in  1834  ;  but  the  result 

style  of  Herodotus  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  generally 
y  spic  ••>,;>  ;  often  highly  poetical  both  in  expression 
and  »entinient.  But  it  bears  e\  ident  marks  of  belong- 
ing to  a  period  when  prose  composition  lud  not  yet 
become  a  subject  of  art.    His  sentences  arc  often  a  11  - 


of  the  collation  has  added  nothing  of  any  value  to 
Schweighaeuscra  text.  The  edition  of  Bahr  ta,  per- 
haps, the  most  useful  of  the  three.  It  conlaina  an  ex 
cellcnt  body  of  notes,  many  of  them  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Creuzer,  especially  from  his  "  Comment** 
constructed  aud  hang  loosely  together ,  but  his  clear  j  tiones  Herodoteaj,"  and  refera  constantly  to  the  most 


comprehension  of  his  own  meaning,  and  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  mstter,  have  saved  him  from  the  reproach  j 
sf  duTuseness  and  incoherence.    His  acquirements 
were  apparently  the  result  of  his  own  experience.  In 
physical  knowledge  he  was  certainly  behind  the  sci- 
ence of  his  day.    He  hud,  no  doubt,  reflected  on  politi- 
cs I  <|Ucslions ;  but  he  seems  to  have  formed  Ins  opinions 
mainly  from  what  he  himself  had  observed.    To  pure 
philosophical  speculations  he  had  no  inclination,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  in  his  writings     He  had 
•  strong  religious  feeling  bordering  on  superstition, 
though  even  here  he  could  clearly  distinguish  the  gross 
and  atmurd  from  that  which  was  decorous.    He  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  manners  ai  d  customs  of  all  nations 
in  a  more  truly  philosophical  way  than  many  so-called 
philosophers,  considering  them  as  various  forms  of 
social   existence  under   which   happiness  might  be 
found.     He  treats  with  decent  respect  the  religious 
observances  of  every  nation  ;  a  decisive  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  his  great  good  sense — That  He- 
rodotus was  not  duly  appreciated  by  all  his  country- 
men, and  that  in  modern  times  his  wonderful  stones 
have  been  the  subject  of  merriment  to  the  half-learn- 
ed, who  measure  nis  experience  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, we  merely  notice,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  say  more.    The  incidental  confirmations  of  his  ve- 
racity, which  have  been  accumulating  of  laic  years  on 
all  sides,  and  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries which  be  visited,  enable  us  to  appreciate  him  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  Greeks  themselves  could  do  ;  and 
it  cannot  now  be  denied,  that  a  sound  and  comprehen- 
sive study  of  antiquity  must  he  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. — Plutarch  ac- 
cused Herodotus  of  partiality,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  what  he  termed  the  "  malignity"  of  this  writer 
(repi  nyc  'H/wdonw  KaKonffeiac),  taxing  him  with  in- 
justice towards  the  Thcbans,  Corinthians,  and  Greoka 
in  general ;  but  the  whole  affair  is  a  weak  and  frivo- 
lous one.    The  historian  has  also  found  two  new  an- 
tagonists in  more  recent  times.    MM.  Chahan  de  Cir- 
bied  and  F  Martin,  authors  of  a  work  entitled  "  Re- 
ckerekts  Curieuses  sur  Chtstorie  aneienne  de  PAtte," 
drawn  from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  "  Biblioiheque 
du  Roi"  {Paris,  1806),  oppose  to  him  tho  testimony  of 
Mar-Ibaa-Cadma,  a  Syrian,  and  the  secretary  of  Vala- 
sarccs,  king  of  Armenia.   This  writer  pretends  to  have 
found  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh  a  Greek  translation, 
made  hv  order  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  of  a  Chaldean 
work  of  very  remote  antiquity.    The  history  of  Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina  no  longer  exists,  but  it  was  the  sourco 
whence  Moses  of  Chorene  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
John  Catholicos  in  the  tenth,  drew  the  materials  for 
their  respective  works.    This  attack,  however,  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Greek  writer,  is  undeserving  of  any 
serious  consideration,  more  especially  as  the  French 
editors  themselves,  just  mentioned,  confess  that  Mar- 
Ibes-Cadma  deals  largely  in  fable. — A  life  of  Homer  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  and  appears  in  most 
editions  of  his  history  ;  but  it  is  now  deemed  supposi- 
titious.   The  three  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are, 
that  of  WcMcling,  Amst ,  1763.  fol.  ;  that  of  Schwcig- 
haeuser.  Argent,  1816,  6  vols.  8vo ;   and  that  of 
Bahr.  Lips.,  1830-35,  4  vols.  8vo     The  edition  of 
Schweighaeuser  has  a  "  Lexicon  Herodoteum,"  form- 
ing a  seventh  volume,  which  is  a  useful  aid  to  stu- 
though  far  from  being  complete.    Some  time 
the  appearance  of  Schweighaeuser'a  Herodotus, 


recent  speculations  of  the  German  scholars  on  the  dif- 
ferent topics  discussed  by  Herodotus.  There  is  also 
a  French  translation  of  the  history  by  Larcbcr,  Pant, 
1802,  9  vols.  8vo,  of  great  fidelity,  and  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  verv  valuable  commentary.  Very  important 
aid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  atudont  from  Ren- 
nell's  and  Niebohr's  respective  dissertations  on  the 
geography  of  Herodotus.  A  reprint  of  the  former  ap- 
peared from  the  London  press  in  1830,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  German  waa 
published  at  Oxford,  1830.  Hvo.  (Encyel.  Us.  Knoxel., 
vol  12,  p.  163,  srqq  —Sclvill,  Hat.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  2, 
p.  1  in.  icqq.) — II.  The  author  of  an  ancient  glossary 
on  Hippocrates,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  (No.  HI.).  Others 
t'umk.  that  the  glossary  in  question  is  merely  intended 
••'  •  i'  (id  m  the  history  ol  Herod- 
otus of  Hahcarnassus,  and  that  it  has  been  incorpora- 
ted with  the  works  of  iiip|tocralea  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  this  physician  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  many  terms  occur  both  in  his  works  end  in  the 
history  of  Herodotus  (Sch'ill,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6, 
p.  6.) — HI.  A  physician  of  Tarsus,  of  the  empiric 
school,  and  successor  to  Menodolus  of  Ntcomedia.  A 
work  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Physician,"  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (Sect.  2,  Comment,  in  ti.  Epui.  Hippocr.  Uxt., 
42). 

IlKKogs  ('Hpuee),  the  plural  of  Hkros  (*Hp«c).  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  class  of  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  intermediate  between  gods  snd  men,  and 
usually  of  divine  descent  on  at  least  one  side.  Such 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours  by  those  cities 
snd  races  of  men  which  clsimed  them  ss  their  fathers 
or  anceators.    This  divine  origin,  however,  was  not 
essential :  thus  Philippus  of  Crotom,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  against  the  Phoenicians  snd  Egestacans,  was 
made  a  hero  for  his  beauty ;  a  heroum  or  shrine  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  waa  buried,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him.    {Herod.,  5, 47.)    At  a  later  age, 
Aratus  and  Brasidas  were  worshipped  as  heroes  at 
Sicyon  and  Amphipolis  respectively  ;  and  the  Atheni- 
ans slain  at  Marathon  received  similar  honours.  Con- 
cerning these  Isst,  legends  were  current,  which  show 
that  a  supernatural  and  mythological  character  was 
really  ascribed  to  them,  and  they,  probably,  were  the 
latest  of  the  Greek*  to  whom  such  a  character  was  at- 
tributed.   Tlie  Heroic  Age.  properly  so  called,  appears, 
however,  to  have  terminated  with  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  Greeks  who  returned  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  extended  backward  for  an  uncertain  length  of 
time,  estimated  by  Thirlwall  at  six  generations,  or 
about  200  years.    Thia  is  the  fourth  or  Heroic  Age 
of  Hesiod,  in  which  Jupiter  "  made  the  divine  brood  of 
heroes,  better  and  braver  than  the  third  or  brazen  race." 
(Op.,  el  I).,  157.)    These  were  the  princes  and  war- 
riora  of  mythological  history,  such  ss  Theseus.  Perseus, 
and  those  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Thebes  snd 
Troy.    In  Homer,  the  word  Hero  occurs  frequently, 
but  in  quite  a  different  sense :  it  is  applied  collectively 
to  the  whole  hotly  of  fighters,  Argeii,  Danai,  and  Achxi, 
without  reference  to  individuals  of  peculisr  merit ;  and. 
indeed,  often  appears  to  be  used  for  little  more  than  an 
expletive,  when  he,  or  the  man,  or  the  tearnor,  would 
have  done  equally  well.    Indeed,  the  application  of  the 
word  is  not  even  limited  to  warriors,  but  is  extended 
to  heralds,  wise  counsellors,  kings,  dec.  It 
suggested,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  ' 


Gaisrard  collated  anew  the  Sancroft  MS.  (one  of  the  originally  denoted  the  members  of  those  roving  bands 
best  manuscripts  of  the  historian),  and  published  an  |  who  in  the  earliest  times  overran  Greece, 
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uie  strata  of  Thcssaly,  and  giving  extension  to  the 
name,  first  of  Acheana,  and  afterward  of  Hellenes,  as 
we  learn  from  the  legends  in  Pausanias  and  Thucydi- 
dea  ;  so  that  in  the  same  sense  the  Normans  who  col- 
onized Italy,  or  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England, 
might  justly  be  called  heroes.  The  root  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  her,  whence  come  the  Latin  and  German 
forms  of  hrrut  and  herr  ("  master") ;  vir,  virtus,  dec. 
The  Sanscrit  word  sura  appears  to  contain  the  same 
element  aa  "  Aero*." — The  promiscuous  (or  Homeric) 
use  of  the  word  "  hero"  disappeared  in  the  ago  suc- 
ceeding the  Homeric  poems.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Hellenic  invasion,  commonly  called  the  return  of 
the  Heracl)da\  put  an  end  to  it.  The  new  conquerors 
of  Southern  Greece  do  not  seem  themselves  to  have 
borne  or  used  the  title ;  and  afterward,  when  they  or 
their  descendants  looked  back  to  the  warlike  legends 
of  the  earlier  race  who  had  borne  the  title,  the  lays,  ex- 
ploits, and  legends  were  called  heroic  ;  and  from  the 
combined  effect  of  poetical  exaggeration,  revt  rence  for 
antiquity,  and  traditions  of  national  descent,  the  more 
modern  uae  of  the  word  arose,  carrying  with  it  notion* 
of  mythical  dignity,  and  of  superiority  to  t hr  later  races 
of  mankind.  The  custom  of  showing  respect  or  af- 
fection by  making  precious  offerings,  and  celebrating 
coatly  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead  ;  the  imagi- 
native temper  of  the  Greeka,  which,  as  it  loved  to  as- 
cribe a  divine  genealogy  to  the  great,  was  equally  will- 
ing to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the  divine  nature  and 
enjoyments  after  death;  and  the  love  of  magnifying 
past  ages,  common  to  all  nations,  will  "ufficieinly  ex- 
plain the  change  of  earthly  leadera  into  protecting  genii 
or  daemons,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  invisi- 
ble, though  frequenting  the  earth,  powerful  to  bestow 
good  or  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  appeased  or  propitia- 
ted hke  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  age  of  He»iod, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passage  above  referred  to,  the 
day  of  heroes  was  past,  and  they  were  already  invest- 
ed with  their  mythological  character,  which  appears  to 
furnish  one  among  other  reason »  for  believing  him  to 
have  lived  after  the  Homeric  age  ( ThirlwalVs  Greece, 
vol.  I,  p.  \%2,seqq. — Philological  Museum,  No.  4,  p. 
72,  scqq.—Eneyd.  Us.  Knmcl .,  vol.  12,  p.  160,  seq.) 

Hikon  or  Hkbo,  I.  a  native  of  Alexandres,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Cteaibiua  nourished  about  317  B.C.  He  was 
celebrated  aa  a  mechanician,  and  invented  the  hydrau- 
lic clock,  and  the  machine  called  "  the  fountain  of 
Hero."  He  must  have  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
since  be  ia  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nazianzen  with 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.  He  ia  now,  however,  principally 
known  by  some  fragments  of  his  writings  on  mechan- 
ics, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mat  hematic  i  Vetc- 
res,"  published  at  Pane  in  1693  His  extant  writings 
are,  1.  "On  the  Machine  called  the  Chiroballistra"' 
(XttpofaXXUrrpac  KaraOKevTf  nal  avufierptd).  Thia  is 
found  in  the  "  Malhematici  Vctercs"  already  cited. 
— 2.  Barulcu*  (BapovXtoc).  a  treatise  on  the  raising  of 
heavy  weights,  which  ia  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and 
was  found  by  Goliua  in  Arabic.  A  translation  of  it 
into  German,  by  Burgman,  waa  published  in  the  Com- 
ment. Goett.,  7,  77.-3.  Belopoeica  {BeforroitKa),  a 
treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  darts,  published  by 
llaldi,  with  an  account  of  Hero,  at  Augsburg,  in 
161 0.  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet. — 4.  On  Pneumatic 
Machines  (Jlvevftariica).  In  this  work  is  the  first  and 
only  notice  among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  as  a  moving  power.  {Stuart's  History 
of  the  Steam- Engme,  4to.)  It  was  published  by 
Commandine  at  Urbino  in  1675,  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1680,  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet ,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  Aleotti,  who  had  previously  published  an  Ital- 
ian version  at  Bologna  in  1642,  and  at  Ferrara  in 
158*. — 5.  On  the  Constitution  of  Automata  (trrpi 
kvTouaTOitouiTtKuv),  contained  in  the  Math.  Vet. — 6. 
On  Dioptrics,  from  which  Heliodorus,  a  mathemati- 
vho  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  the 


Christian  era,  baa  left  an  extract,  and  of  which  a  MS. 
exists  in  the  Strasburg  library.  Other  works  of  Hero, 
now  lost,  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Eutocios,  Heh- 
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odorus,  dec.    {Schmidt,  Hicronis  Alezandrini  Viltt 
Scripta  et  qua-darn  invent  a,  Helmstad.,  1714,  4to.)— 
II.  Commonly  called  the  Younger,  is  supposed  to 
have  nourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jle- 
raclius,  which  commenced  A  D.  610.    He  also  wrote 
on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects.   His  native 
country  is  uncertain.    In  a  work  attributed  to  biro 
(On  Geodeay),  ho  states,  that  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  had  produced  seven  degrees  of  effect  since 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  so  that  he  must  have  been  about 
500  years  later  than  Piolemy.   He  is  generally  placed* 
however,  aa  already  remarked,  under  the  reign  of  He- 
raclius.    The  writings  of  Hero  the  Younger  are,  1 . 
A  book  "  On  Machines  of  War"  (UoXiopKnTuu),  ed- 
ited in  Latin  by  Barocius,  Venice,  1 572,  together  with, 
2.  A  book  of  "  Geodesy,"  a  term*  then  meaning  practi- 
cal geometry  —3.  "  On  the  Attack  and  Defence  of 
Towns,"  printed  in  the  Math.  Vet — 4.  A  book  •*  Om 
Military  Tactics.''  said  by  LBmbeciu!»  to  exiat  in  MS. 
in  the  library  at  Vienna  — 5    On  the  Terms  in  Geom- 
etry, printed  al  Straxburg,  1571,  and  alao  edited  by 
Hascnbalg.  Stralsund,  1826,  4lo,  with  notes.— 6.  Ge- 
ometrical Extracts,  printed  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Atialccta  Gr<zca,  Paris,  IC83,  from 
a  copious  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris. — 7.  A  ge- 
ometrical manuscript,  stated  by  Lsmbecius  to  be  in 
the  library  at  Vienna— III.  A  matherri 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
was  the  teacher  of  Proclus.    None  of  his  works 
reached  us. 

IIkkoopoi.is,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  equidistant  from 
Pelusium,  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Arai- 
noe.  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  branch  of  tit* 
Sinus  Arabic  us.  It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  of 
Sinus  Herobpolites,  now  Bahr-Assues.  It  was  a  city 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Greeka 
for  commercial  purposes ;  and  ita  very  name,  » Inch 
Pliny  translates  by  Heroum  Opmdum,  shows  the  Gre- 
cisn  origin  of  the  place.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 
however,  asserts  that  the  previous  name  of  the  city 
was  Hasmos  (At/mo),  because  Typbon  was  here  wound- 
ed by  lightning,  and  his  blood  gushed  forth  upon  the 
ground.  Hasmos  is  a  Grecian  name  as  well  as  Hcro- 
opolis,  and  the  Egyptian  fable  must  therefore  have 
been  invented  after  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  the 
Greeka.  Heroopolis  remained  a  place  of  importance 
as  long  as  the  canal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  the 
channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter.  It  be- 
longed, however,  to  no  nome,  but,  like  Arainoe,  was 
a  separate  establishment.  It  sunk  with  the  canal,  and 
the  rums  are  aaid  to  be  no  longer  visible,  being  buried 
probably  beneath  the  sand.  {Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  2,  p.  516,  seqq.) 

Hkropiiilus,  a  celebrated  phyaician,  a  native  of 
Chalcedon,  of  the  family  of  the  Asclcpiades,  and  • 
disciple  of  Praxagoraa.  Galen,  indeed,  has  called  him 
a  Carthaginian ;  but  in  the  book  entitled  "Introduc- 
tion," which  ia  ascribed  to  Galen,  he  ia  said  to  be  of 
Chalcedon.  Herophilus  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter. 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Diodorus, 
and  with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasistralus,  with 
whoso  name  bia  own  is  commonly  associated  in  the 
history  of  anatomical  science.  As  a  physician,  He- 
rophilus is  mentioned  with  praise  by  both  the  sncicnt 
and  the  early  modem  writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  audi 
Pliny,  in  particular,  praise  him.    Galen  says  that  he 


carried  anatomy  to  the  hij 


egree  of  perfection. 


{De  dissee.  matrie  ,  p.  21 1. — De  dogm.  Hipp,  et  Plat 
lib.  8,  p.  318.)  With  such  zeal,  indeed,  did  Herophi- 
lus pursue  this  science,  that  he  is  aaid  to  have  dissect- 
ed 700  subjects,  and  it  was  against  him  and  Eraaiatra- 
lus  that  the  very  improbable  charge  waa  first  made,  ot 
having  frequently  opened  living  criminals,  that  they 
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wight  discover  the  secret  springs  of  life.  (Celsus, 
Prat/.)  From  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
school  of  Alexandres  presented  by  this  authorized  dis- 
section of  the  human  body,  it  gained,  and  for  many 
preserved,  the  first  reputation  for  medical 
i,  so  that  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  lived 
about  660  years  after  its  establishment,  says,  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  secure  credit  to  any  physician  if  he 
coi. id  say  that  he  bad  studied  at  Alezaodrea.  (Amm 
22,  16.)  Herophilus  made  great  discoveries 
,  and  Fsllopius  calls  him  the  evsngelist  of 
asts.  (Fallop.,  Of* nr..  p.  395.)  He  is  to  be 
as  the  inventor  of  pathological  anatomy,  bav- 
been  the  first  that  thought  of  opening  the  bodies 
of  men  after  death,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  malady  which  had  caused  their  dissolution.  His 
principal  discoveries  have  reference  to  the  nervous 
system,  which  he  scknowledged  ss  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
sations. (Galen,  it  loc  affect.,  lib.  3,  p.  282— /?u/- 
fms,  <ic  mppeUat  part.  corf,  hum.,  hb.  2,  p.  65.)  He 
first  determined  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected  with 
the  membranes  thst  cover  the  brain,  but  with  the  brain 
itself,  though  as  yet  the  distinction  of  the  nerves  from 
the  tendons  and  other  white  tissues  had  not  been  msde 
out  The  description  which  Herophilus  gave  of  the 
brain  itself  wss  far  superior  to  those  of  previous  au- 
He  discovered  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
id  that  it  lined  the  ventricles,  which  he  supposed 
the  seat  of  the  soul ;  snd  the  chief  meeting  of 


the  sinuses,  into  which  the  veins  of  the  brain  pour  their 
blood,  still  bears  the  name  of  torcular  Heropkili.  He 
noticed  the  lacteal*,  though  be  was  not  aware  of  their 
use.  He  pointed  out  that  the  first  division  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  is  never  more  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
fingers  in  length,  and  from  this  fact-proposed  for  it  a 
name,  the  Latin  form  of  which  (duodenum)  is  still  ap- 
plied to  it.  He  described  with  great  exactness  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  gave  to  its  various  membranes  the 
names  which  have  still,  in  a  great  measure,  remained 
to  them.  He  operated  on  the  cataract  by  extracting 
the  crystalline  humour.  The  ancient  physicians  praise 
his  descriptions  of  the  os  hyoides,  which  he  called 
vapaarurifc,  of  the  liver,  snd  of  the  parts  of  genera- 
tion. (Ruff us,  I  c,  p.  37.  —  Galen,  de  Administr. 
Anat.,  lib.  6,  p.  172.)  Herophilus  wss  the  first,  also, 
that  bad  just  notions  respecting  the  pulse,  of  which  his 
master,  Praxsgoras,  had  taught  him  some  of  the  value, 
as  a  means  of  discriminating  diseases.  ( Galen,  de  dtjf. 
puis.,  lib.  2,  p.  24  —  Pltn.,  11,  37  —  Id.,  29,  1.)  He 
docs  not  sppesr  to  have  drawn  many  pathological  con- 
clusions from  his  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure. 
It  was  he,  however,  who  first  showed  that  paralysis  is 
the  result,  not  of  a  vitisted  state  of  the  humours,  as 
was  previously  imagined,  but  of  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.  Herophilus  seems  to  have  founded 
a  school  which  took  its  name  from  him.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  that  commented  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.  His  commentary  exists  in 
manuscript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  All 
his  other  works,  among  which  was  one  on  respiration, 
are  lost.    (Spcengd,  Hut.  de  U  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  433, 

Hksostkatus,  less  correctly  EiostrItos,  the  in- 
cendiary woo  set  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesas.  When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed 
that  his  only  object  was  to  gsin  himself  a  name  among 
posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia  endeavoured, 
foolishly,  to  prevent  this,  by  ordering  that  his 
should  never  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  natural 
was,  thst  it  is  mentioned  by  all  contem- 
porary historians,  snd  has  reached  even  our  own  time, 
in  foil  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  man  who 
bore  it.    (Plut.,  Alex.,  c.  3  —  Cic ,  N.  /).,  2.  27.— 


a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  be- 
[ercury .    The  god  disclosed  his  love  to  Ag- 


lauros,  Herse's  sister,  and  entreated  ber  good  offices  m 
his  suit.  These  she  promised  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
palace  until  he  should  have  given  it.  Minerva,  in- 
censed at  her  cupidity,  and  provoked  with  her  also  for 
other  causes,  sent  Envy  to  fill  her  bosom  with  that 
baneful  passion.  Unable  thereupon  to  endure  the 
idea  of  her  sister's  felicity,  she  sat  down  at  the  door, 
determined  not  to  permit  the  god  to  enter.  Mercury, 
provoked  by  her  obstinacy,  changed  her  into  a  blsck 
stone.  Herse  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  ( Ovid, 
Met.,  2,  708,  seqq.— Apollod.,  3,  14.—  Vid.  Cecrops.) 

Hersilu,  one  of  the  Sabine  females  carried  sway 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Conaualia. 
She  was  given  to  Romulus  ss  s  spouse,  and,  after  his 
death,  became  herself  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Mora  ( Youth).  The  common  resding,  Ora,  ut  wrong. 
(Consult  Gurig,  ad  Ovid,  Met.,  14,  851.) 

Hiithi,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, snd,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ  ,  c.  40),  the 
same  with  the  earth.  ("  Hertham,  id  est.  Terrain  ma- 
tretn,  colvnt.n)  She  was  supposed  to  take  part  in  hu- 
man affairs,  snd  even  sometimes  to  come  among  mor- 
ula. She  had  a  sacred  grove  in  an  island  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  chariot,  covered  with  a  veil,  standing  in  the 
grove  and  consecrated  to  her  service.  Whenever  it 
was  known  that  the  goddess  had  descended  into  this 
her  sanctuary,  her  car  was  got  resdy,  cows  were  yoked 
to  it,  and  the  deity  was  carried  around  in  the  covered 
vehicle.  Festivity  reigned  in  every  place  which  the 
goddess  honoured  with  her  presence  :  wars  cessed, 
arms  were  laid  aside,  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail- 
ed, until  the  priest  declared  that  the  goddess  was  sated 
with  human  converse,  and  once  more  enclosed  her 
within  the  temple.  (Tar a.,  ibid.)  The  very  nsme 
Hertha,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  our  English  word 
Earth,  proves  Tacitus  to  be  right  in  making  Hertha 
snd  the  Earth  identical.  (Compare  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hearth,  i.  e.,  "Earth.")  The  island  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  is  supposed  by  many  to  hsve  been  that  of  Un- 
pen, in  the  Baltic,  while  others  have  sought  for  it  in 
the  Northern  Ocean.  Certain  traditions  in  the  island 
of  Rugen  seem  to  favour  the  former  opinion.  (Con- 
sult Voyage  dans  Visit  de  Rugen,  par  ZoUner,  and 
Pantkoucke's  Germany  of  Taettus,  p.  204,  in  notis.) 

Hrruli,  a  barbarian  race,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Their  first  appearance  was  on 
the  shores  of  the  Blsck  Sea.  They  were  subsequently 
defeated  by  the  Ostrogoths ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Attils,  they  founded  a  powerful  empire  on  the  Danube. 
According  to  Jornsndes  (De  Reb.  Gel.),  they  first 
dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
Danes,  wandered  eastward  as  fsr  as  the  Palus  Msotis, 
and  settled  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  continued 
msking  frequent  incursions  into  the  empire  until  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  when  grest  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  the  tambards,  and  the  rest  migrated  to  the 
West.  They  began  to  invade  the  empire  about  A.D. 
526.  (PauL  Warntf.,  de  Gest.  Longob,  1,  20.— 
Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  2,  II.)  The  Heruli  made  them- 
selves masters,  st  one  time,  of  Rome  itself,  under  their 
king  Odoocer,  and  from  this  period,  A.D.  476,  is  dated 
the  fsll  of  the  Western  Empire. 

Hbsiodus  ('Hotodoc),  a  celebrated  Grecian  poet, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Cum*?  or 
Cyme,  in  -Colis,  and  to  have  been  brought,  at  an  early 
age,  to  A  sera  in  Bceotia.  (Seholl,  Gtsch.  Griech. 
Lit.,  vol.  1.  p.  130  —  Ld.  Gyraid.,  Vtt.  Hes  )  Gbit- 
ling,  however,  has  shown  very  clearly,  from  the  poet's 
own  words  (Op.  et  U  .  646,  seq.),  that  he  must  hsve 
been  bom  at  A  sera.  His  father,  it  seerns,  had  migra- 
ted from  Cyme  to  A  sera  in  consequence  of  bis  pov  - 
erty,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time, 
though  without  obtainmg  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  Still, 
however,  be  left  at  his  death  a  considerable  property  to 
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HESIODUS. 


■M.  The  brothers  divided  the  inheritance  ;  but  Per- 
ses, by  means  of  bribe*  to  the  judges,  contrived  to  de- 
fraud his  elder  brother.  Hesiod  thereupon  migrated 
to  Qrehorocnus,  as  Gottling  supposes,  and  tho  harsh 
epithets  which  he  applies  to  his  native  village  {Op.  et 
J)  ,  637,  acq.)  were,  in  all  probability,  prompted  by  re- 
sentment at  the  wrong  which  he  haa  suffered  from  the 
Ascrean  judge*,  in  relation  to  the  division  of  his  patri- 
{G'ottltnfr,  Prtrf.  ad  Hts.,  p.  hr.)  From  a 
the  proem  to  the  Thcogony.  it  haa  been  in- 
Hesiod  was  literally  a  shepherd,  and 


tbat 

his  flocks  on  the  side  of  Helicon ;  and  this  supposition, 
though  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Pau- 
•aniaa,  who  makes  him  a  priest  of  the  Muse*  on  Mount 
Helicon,  seems  decidedly  the  moat  rational  one.  He 
was  evidently  bom  in  an  humble  station,  and  was  him 
self  engaged  tn  rural  pursuits ;  ami  tins  perfectly  accords 
with  the  subject  of  the  poem  winch  was  unanimously 
•scribed  to  him,  namely,  the  Work*  and  Days,  winch 
is  a  collection  of  reflections  and  precepts  relating  to 
husbandry,  and  the  regulation  of  a  rural  household. 
The  only  additional  fact  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Hesiod's  writings  is,  that  he  passed  into  the  island  of 
Eubrea,  on  occasion  of  a  poetical  contest  at  Chalcia 
which  formed  part  of  the  funeral  games  instituted  in 
honour  of  Amphidamas  :  that  he  obtained  a  tripod  as 
the  prixe,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Muses  of  Helicon 
This  latter  passage,  however,  is  suspected  by  Quietus 
and  Wolf  j  but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
poem  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may  not  be  un- 
reasonable to  infer  its  authenticity  from  the  tradition 
respecting  an  imaginary  contest  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  That  the  passage  should  have  been  raised 
9n  the  basis  of  the  tradition  is  impossible,  becauac,  in 
that  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  Homer  would 
have  appeared  in  the  verses ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  waa  built  on  the  passage.  If  the 
passage  be  a  forgery,  it  is  a  forgery  without  any  os- 
tensible purpose  ;  it  is  a  mere  gratuitous  imposture 
which  tends  to  nothing ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  person  should  take  the  trouble  of  foisting  suppos- 
ititious lines  into  Hesiod's  poem,  for  the  barren  object 
of  inducing  a  belief  that  he  had  won  a  poetical  prize 
from  somebody.  This  nullity  of  purpose  could  not  but 
strike  those  who,  being  themselves  wilting  to  believe 
that  Homer  was  the  competitor  at  Cbalcis,  were  anx- 
ious for  proofs  to  convince  others :  and  hence  an  in- 
terpolation of  this  very  passage  has  been  practised  ; 
which  alone  ahows  that,  if  a  forgery,  it  was  an  un- 
meaning and  useless  forgery.  For  the  verse,  *'  Vic- 
tor in  song  a  tripod  bore  away,"  it  has  been  attempted 
to  substitute,  "  Victor  in  song  o'er  Homer  the  divine ." 
Connected  with  the  same  design  of  making  Homer  and 
Hesiod  contemporaries,  is  an  imposture  on  a  large 
scale,  which  professes  to  be  an  historical  account  of 
tbe  contest  between  Homer  and  Heaiod,  and  which 
appears  to  be  erected  on  the  above  tradition  as  related 
by  Plutarch ;  for  it  ia  evident,  from  a  passage  in  the 
work  itself,  that  it  was  not  composed  till  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian.  As  to  the  tradition  of  thia  im- 
aginary meeting,  for  which  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appears  in  Hesiod's  own  writings,  Robinson  offers  a 
▼cry  probable  conjecture :  that  it  originated  in  a  coin- 
cidence between  this  passage  of  the  work  and  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Homer's  hymns,  where  the  writer  sup- 
plicates Venus  to  grant  him  the  victory  in  some  ap- 
proaching contest. — The  following  account  ia  given  as 
to  the  manner  of  Hesiod's  death.  Hesiod  is  ssid  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  aa  to  his  future 
destinies,  and  the  Pylhis  directed  him,  in  reply,  to  ahun 
the  grove  of  Nemean  Jupiter,  aince  there  death  await- 
ed him.  There  were  at  Argos  a  temple  and  a  brazen 
•Utne  of  Nemean  Jove  ;  and  Hesiod,  believing  this  to 
be  the  fatal  spot,  directed  bis  course  to  (Enoe,a  town 
of  the  Locri;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  had  de- 
ceived h.m.  for  this  place  also, 


sacred  to  Nemean  Jupiter.    He  waa  here  the  i 
two  brothers.    It  happened  that  their  sister  Clemens 
was  violated  in  the  night  time  by  the  person  who  had 
accompanied  Hesiod,  and  hung  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  outrage.    This  man  they  accordingly  slew  ; 
and,  suspecting  tbe  connivance  of  Heaiod,  killed  him 
also,  and  threw  hia  body  into  the  sea.    Tbe  rnurdei 
is  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  sagacity  of  He- 
siod's dog  j  by  some  it  is  related  that  his  corpse  was 
brought  to  the  ahore  by  a  company  of  dolphins,  at  the 
moment  that  the  people  were  celebrating  tbe  festival 
of  Neptune.   The  body  of  Hesiod  wis  recognised,  the 
houses  of  the  murderers  were  raxed  to  tbe  founds-  • 
tion,  and  the  murderers  themselves  cast  into  tbe  sea 
Another  account  states  them  to  have  been  consumed  by 
lightning  ;  a  third,  to  h  ave  been  overtaken  by  a  tem- 
pest while  escaping  to  Crete  in  a  fishing-boat,  and  to 
have  perished  in  the  wreck.    In  troth,  the  summary 
justice  which  these  brothers  executed  on  the  man 
w  hom  they  honestly  sopposed  to  be  the  accomplice  of 
their  sister's  dishonour,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  call  for 
miraculous  interference  ;  but  the  fable  displaya  tbe  sa- 
crodncss  attached  by  Grecian  enthusiasm  to  the  poei's 
character — The  onlv  works  that  remain  under  tbe  name 
of  Hesiod  are,  1    'Y.pya  aai  Hfitpat  ("  Works  end 
/Mys")  ;  '2    Qtoyovia  [A  "  Thfopony'')  ;  3.  'Aorif 
'HpaK'Aiovs  {"Th'  Shirhi  of  Hrrcults").— The  "Works 
nnd  Days"  (which,  sccording  to  Pausanias,  the  Hai- 
tians regarded  as  the  only  genuine  production  of  He- 
siod). is  so  entirely  occupied  with  the  events  of  com- 
mon life,  that  the  author  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  was  described  by  the 
ancients,  but  some  Boeotian  husbandman,  whose  mind 
had  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstances 
aa  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  bis 
thoughts  snd  feelings.    The  poem  consists  of  advice 
given  by  Hesiod  to  his  brother  Perses,  on  subjects  re- 
lating for  the  most  part  to  agriculture  and  the  general 
conduct  of  life.    The  object  of  the  first  portion  of  tbe 
poem  is  to  improve  the  character  and  habits  of  Perses. 
to  deter  him  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  •  life  of  labour,  as  the  only  source  of 
permanent  prosperity.    Mythical  narratives,  fables,  de- 
scriptions, and  moral  apophthegms,  partly  of  a  prover- 
bial kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined,  so  bj 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. — In  the 
second  part  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succession  in 
which  his  labours  must  follow,  if  he  determines  to  lead 
a  life  of  industry.    But  as  the  poet's  object  was  not  to 
describe  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  but  to  teach  all 
the  mesns  of  honest  gain  which  were  then  open  to  tbe 
Ascrrean  countryman,  ne  ncTi  procecos,  •tier  naving 
completed  the  subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with 
equal  detail  that  of  navigation.     Here  we  perceive 
how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Boeotian  farmer  him- 
self shipped  the  overplus  of  his  corn  and  wine,  and 
transported  it  to  countries  where  these  products  were 
less  abundant.     All  these  precepts  relating  to  the 
works  of  industry  interrupt  somewhat  suddenly  the 
succession  of  economical  rules  for  the  management  of  • 
family.    The  poet  now  speaks  of  the  time  of  life  when 
a  man  should  marry,  and  how  he  should  look  out  for  • 
wife.    He  then  especially  recommends  to  all  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods  watch  over  the  actions 
of  men ;  in  sll  intercourse  with  others  to  keep  tbe 
tongue  from  idle  and  provoking  words,  and  to  preserve 
a  certain  purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences 
of  every-day  life.    At  the  same  time,  he  gives  many 
curious  precepts,  which  resemble  sacerdotal  rules, 
with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and  which,  moreover,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  symbolic  rules  of  tbe  Pythagoreans,  that  as- 
cribed a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to  many  unimpor- 
tant acts  of  ordinary  life.    Of  •  very  similar  nature  is 
the  last  pan  of  the  poem,  which  treats  of  the  days  on 
which  it  ia  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  thia  or  thai 
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These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  pox-  [  piter  and  Typhoeus.  astonishes  the  reader  by  sudden 


UcoUr  seasons  of  the  year,  but  to  the  course  of  each 
lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a  superstitious  charac- 
ter, and  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  different 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  these  days  :  but 
our  knowledge  is  far  too  insufficient  to  explain  them 
ail. — One  thing  must  be  very  evident  to  all  who  read 
the  •*  Works  and  Days,"  that  in  its  present  state  it 
shows  a.  want  of  purpose  and  of  unity  too  great  to  be 
accounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  its 
fragmentary  nature     Ulrict  considers  the  moral  and 
the  agricultural  instruction  as  genuine  ;  the  story  of 
and  that  of  the  Five  Ages,  aa  much  al- 
from  their  original  Hesiodic  form;  and  the  de- 
scription of  Winter  as  late*t  of  ail.   ( I  net,  Getchichte 
let  HeUen.  Dtchtkunst,  vol.  1,  p.  360  )— The  "  The- 
is  perhaps  the  work  which,  whether  genuine 
most  emphatically  expresses  tbe  feeling  which 
h  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hieratic  school. 
It  consists,  aa  its  name  expresses,  of  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  including  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
and  makes  use  of  numerous  personifications,  fliia 
has  given  rise  to  a  theory,  that  the  old  histories  of 
creation,  from  which  Hoaiod  drew  without  under- 
standing them,  were  in  fact  philosophical,  and  not 
mythological,  speculations;  so  that  the  names  which  in 
applied  to  persons,  had  originally  be- 
only  to  qualities,  attribute*,  Ac,  and  that  the 
inventor  had  carefully  excluded  all  personal  agency 
from  his  system.    Thus  much  we  may  safely  assert 
respecting  the  li  Theogony,"  that  it  punas  out  one  im- 
portant feature  in  tbe  Greek  character,  and  one  which, 
when  that  character  arrived  at  maturity,  produced  re- 
sults, of  which  the  Theogony  is  at  beat  but  a  feeble 
promise;  we  mean  that  speculative  tendency  which 
lies  at  tbe  root  of  Greek  philosophy.— Even  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (8,  18.  and  9,  31),  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  Hesiod  was  actually  the  author  of  this 
According  to  a  learned  German  critic,  it  is  a 
of  nuUange,  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  same  copyists  or  grammarians.    Such  is 
the  theory  of  Hermann,  who  has  advanced  this  hy- 
pothesis in  a  letter  addressed  to  Ilgen,  and  which  the 
latter  has  placed  at  the  bead  ef  his  edition  of  Homer's 
Hvmne.    Hermann  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  seven 
different  exordia,  composed  of  the  following  verses : 
the  first,  of  verses  1,  22-24,  26-52 ;  the  second,  of 
verses  1-4,  11-21  ;  the  Uttrd,  of  verses  1,  2,  6-21, 
76-93;  the  fourth,  of  verses  1,53-64,  68-74;  tbe 
fifth,  of  verses  1,  53-61, 65,  66  ;  in  the  stztk,  the  60th 
and  6 1st  verses  were  immediately  followed  by  the  67lh ; 
the  seventh,  of  verses  1,  94-103 — The  Theogony  ia 
interesting  am  being  the  most  ancient  monument  that 
we  have  of  the  Greek  mythology.    When  we  consider 
it  as  a  poem,  we  hud  no  composition  of  ancient  limes 
as  stamped  with  a  rude  simplicity  of  character.  It 
w  without  luminous  order  of  arrangement,  abounds 
with  dry  and  insipid  details,  snd  only  by  snatches,  as 
it  were,  rises  to  any  extraordinary  elevation  of  fancy. 
It  exhibit*  that  crude  irregularity,  and  that  mixture  of 
meanocaa  and  grandeur,  which  characterise  a  strong 
but  uncultivated  genius.    The  censure  of  Quintttian, 
taut  "  Hesiod  rarely  rises,  and  a  great  part  of  him  is 
eeenpied  in  mere  names,"  is  confessedly  merited. 
Considered,  however,  as  a  general  critique,  the  judg- 
ment which  Quiotilian  pronounces  on  Heaiod  is  liable 
to  objection.    The  sentence  just  quoted  refers  plainly 
to  the  Theogony  alone  :  while  tbe  following  seems 
exclusively  applicable  to  the  Works  and  Days :  "  yet 
he  is  distinguished  by  useful  sentences  of  morality,  and 
a  commendable  sweetness  of  diction  and  expression, 
the  palm  in  the  middle  style  of  wri- 
Battle  of  the  Gods,  however,  cannot 
among  the  specimens  of  the  middle 
with  the  combat  of  Ju- 


iing."  The 


bursts  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  prolix  and  nerve- 
less narrative  of  the  general  poem  had  little  prepared 
bun.  Milton  has  borrowed  aome  images  from  these 
descriptions :  and  the  arming  of  the  Messiah  for  battle 
is  obviously  imitated  from  the  magnificent  picture 
of  Jupiter  summoning  all  the  terrura  of  Ins  omnip- 
otence for  tlie  extirpation  of  the  Titans.  (Elton's 
Hesiod,  p.  16.)— We  have  also,  under  tbe  name  of 
Hesiod,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  the  Heroogony, 
or  the  genealogy  and  history  Of  the  demi-gods.  To 
this  poem  somn  unknown  rhap*odi.st  has  attached  a 
piece  on  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  Cycnus, 
containing  a  description  of  the  hero's  shield  It  is 
from  this  part  that  the  fragment  in  question  bears  the 
title  of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  ('Affiric  Upanteovc). 
Modern  critics  think  that  to  the  Heroogony  of  Hesiod 
belonged  two  works  which  are  cited  by  tho  ancients, 
the  one  under  the  title  of  "  Catalogue  of  Women" 
•;K<iro>.«.;  ••<;  yvvamuv),  giving  tho  history  of  those 
mortal  fomales  who  had  become  the  mothers  of  demi- 
gods ;  and  tbe  other  under  the  title  of  the  "  Great 
EocaP  (HeyuXat  'Halat),  so  named  because  the  his- 
tory of  each  female  or  heroine  mentioned  therein  com- 
menced with  the  words  r),  oln  (or,  such  as).  Any  in- 
quiry into  the  chsracter  and  extent  of  the  i?or*  is  ren- 
dered very  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which  rest*  upon 
the  relation  of  this  poem  to  the  Catalogue  of  Women. 
For  this  latter  poem  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Eoea; ;  and,  for  example,  the  fragment 
on  Alcmena,  which,  from  its  beginning,  manifestly  be- 
longs to  tbe  Eoea,  is  in  the  scholia  to  Hesiod  placed 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Catalogue  :  sometimes,  again, 
the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  and  the  statements  of 
the  Eoea?  and  the  Catalogue  are  opposed  to  i 
(SchoL  adApoU.  Rhod,  2,  181.)  We  are 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  originally  the  Eoea:  and 
Catalogue  were  different  in  plan  and  subject,  only  that 
both  were  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of 
women  of  the  heroic  age,  and  that  this  then  caused  the 
compilation  of  a  version,  in  which  both  poems  were 
moulded  together  into  one  whole. — Hesiod  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  with  some  -.Eolisras  intermingled. 
We  have  scholia  on  his  poems  by  Proclus,  John 
Txetxes,  Moachopulus,  and  John  Protospatharius.  We 
have  to  regret  the  lose  of  tbe  commentary  upon  him 
by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. — 1"he  latest  and  best 
editions  of  Hesiod  are,  that  of  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1825, 
8vo,  and  that  of  G&ttling  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Grajca), 
Gotka  el  Erford.,  1831,  6vo.  (Midler's  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr. — Ltbr.  Us.  Knotri  .  p.  77,  teqq.) 

Hssionk,  a  daughter  of  Laomcdon,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Strymno  (called  also  Plana  or  Leucippe),  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Scamander.    When  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
after  having  erected  the  walls  of  Troy,  bad  been  refu- 
sed by  Laoinedon  the  stipulated  remuneration,  Apollo 
wreaked  his  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  a  pesti- 
lence ;  snd  Neptune  sent  a  sea-monster  which  ravaged 
the  coast*  of  the  country,  making  its  appearance  with 
every  fall  tide.    The  oracle  being  consulted,  declared 
that  there  would  be  no  deliverance  from  these  calami- 
tics,  until  Laomedon  should  expose  his  own  daughter 
Hesione  aa  a  prey  to  the  monster.    The  monarch  ac- 
cordingly exposed  her,  having  attached  her  person  to 
the  rocks  on  die  sesshore.    Hercules,  while  returning 
in  his  vessel  from  the  Euxine,  with  tbe  girdle  of  the 
Amazon,  saw  the  princess  in  this  situation,  and  offered 
to  deliver  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  mares 
which  Jupiter  had  presented  to  Troa  in  exchange  for 
his  sen  Ganymedea.    Laomedon  assented,  and  Hercu 
les  slew  the  monster  and  delivered  Hesione ;  but  the 
faithless  Trojan  refused  to  keep  his  word,  and  the  hero 
sailed  away,  threatening  to  return  and  make  war  on 
Troy.    Some  lime  after  this,  when  Hercules  had  ac- 
complished all  his  labours,  snd  had  also  completed  the 
term  of  his  servitude  with  Omphale,  be  resolved  to 
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taxe  his  long-threatened  vengeance  on  Laomedon. 

He  accordingly  collected  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fifty -oared 
vesaels  (Homer,  //.,  6,  641,  »aya  aix).  manned  by  a  val- 
iant band  of  volunteer  warrior*,  and,  sailing  to  Ilium, 
took  the  city,  having  been  powerfully  aided  by  hie  friend 
and  follower  Telamon.  Hercules  slew  with  his  arrows 
Laomcdon  and  all  his  sons  except  Podarces,  who  had 
give  the  stipulated  reward  to  the 
hero  for  the  destruction  of  the  monster.  He  then 
gave  Hesionc  to  Telamon  as  a  reward  of  bis  valour, 
and  allowed  her  to  choose  one  among  the  captives  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  When  she  had  filed  upon  her 
brother  Podarces,  Hercules  roplied  that  he  must  first 
be  made  a  slave,  and  then  she  might  give  something 
for  him  and  redeem  him.  She  took  her  golden  veil  on 
her  head,  and  with  it  bought  him,  and  hence  be  was  after- 
ward named  Priamos  {Purchased)  instead  of  Podarces 
{Swift-foot}.  Hesione  was  taken  to  Greece  by  Tela- 
mon, where  she  became  the  mother  of  Teacer.  (Apol- 
lod,  2,  5.  9,  seqq.—ld,  2,  6,  \.—Keightley>*  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  359,  385  ) 

Hasritau,  a  name  applied  by  tbe  poets  to  Italy,  as 
lying  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  is  of  Greek  origin 
('Eortpia),  and  is  derived  from  tone  pa,  "  evtnmg," 
so  that  Hcsperia  properly  means  "  tbe  evening-land/' 
i.  e,  the  western  region.  ( Ktry.,  £n.,  1,  530.— Id. 
ib  ,  569  -  Ond,  Mel,  2,  458.— Luce*.  1,  224  )  It 
is  also,  though  less  frequently,  applied  to  Spain,  as  ly- 
ing west  of  Italy.    (Horat ,  0d\,  1,  36,  4. — Luc  an, 

14.) 

HasraalDSs,  or  "  the  Western  Maidens,"  three  cel- 
ebrated nymphs,  whose  genealogy  is  differently  given 
by  various  writers.  According  to  Hesiod  (Tkeog., 
216),  they  were  the  daughters  of  Night,  without  a  fa- 
ther. Diodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  to 
Lave  had  for  their  parents  Atlas  and  Hesperis  daugh- 
ter of  Hesperus  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  27).  an  account  which 
is  followed  by  Milton  in  his  Comus  (v.  981).  Other*, 
however,  to  assimilate  them  to  their  neighbours  the 
Graiss  and  Gorgons,  call  the  Hesperides  the  offspring 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  ( Sehol.  ad  ApoU.  Rh ,  4, 1 399. ) 
Apollonius  gives  their  names  as  *£gle,  Hcspera,  and 
Erylbe'is  (4,  1427),  while  Apollodorus,  who  increases 
the  number  to  four,  calls  them  ..Egle,  Erytbea,  Hestia, 
and  Arethusa.  {ApoUod.,  2,  5,  11.)  Hesiod  make* 
them  to  hare  dwelt  "beyond  tbe  bright  ocean,"  op- 
posite to  where  Atlss  stood  supporting  the  beavena 
(Tkeog.,  618),  and  when  Atlas  had  been  fixed  as  a 
mountain  in  the  extremity  of  Libya,  the  dwelling  of 
riie  Hesperides  was  usually  placed  in  bis  vicinity, 
though  some  set  it  in  the  country  of  tbe  Hyperboreans. 
{ApoUod.,  I.  e.)—  According  to  the  legend,  when  the 
bridal  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  took  place,  the  different  dei- 
ties came  with  nuptial  presents  for  the  latter,  and 
among  them  the  goddess  of  Earth,  with  branches  hav- 
ing golden  apples  growing  on  them  ("  Terr  am  ventsst 
jet  tut  cm  aurea  malm  cum  ramis."  Hygin.,  Poet. 
At  Iron.,  2,  3.)  Juno,  greatly  admiring  these,  begged 
of  Earth  to  plant  them  in  her  gardens,  which  extended 
as  faraa  Mount  Atlas  {"qui  cram  usque  ad  Allantem 
moniem."  Hygin., I.  e.)  Tbe  Hesperides,  or  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  were  directed  to  wslch  these  trees  ;  but, 
as  they  were  somewhat  remiss  in  discharging  this  duty, 
and  frequently  plucked  off  tbe  apples  themselves,  Ju- 
no sent  thither  a  large  serpent  to  guard  the  precious 
fruit.  This  monster  was  the  offspring  of  Typbon  and 
Echidna,  arid  had  a  hundred  heads,  so  that  it  never 
(Hygin.,  L  e.)  According  to  Plunder,  the 
of  the  reptile  was  I*adon.  (Schol.  ad  Apoit 
Rh.,  4,  1396.) — One  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  Her- 
cules by  Euryslhous  waa  to  bring  him  some  of  this 
golden  fruit.  On  his  way  in  quest  of  it,  Hercules 
came  to  «bo  river  Eridanus,  and  to  the  nymphs,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  inquired  of 
them  where  tbe  apples  were  to  be  obtained.  They 
directed  him  to  Ncreus,  whom  he  found  aalcep ;  and, 
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m  spite  of  his  numerous  changes  of  form,  he  bound 
and  held  him  fast  until  he  had  mentioned  where  tbe 
golden  applca  were.   Having  obtained  tms  information. 
Hercules  went  on  to  Tartessus,  and,  crossing  over  to 
Libya,  proceeded  on  his  way  until  he  came  to  Irassa, 
near  the  lake  Tritonis,  where  Aniens  reigned.  Af- 
ter destroying  this  opponent  {mi.  Amarus)  be  vwited 
Egypt,  and  slew  Busins,  the  monarch  of  thst  land. 
(Via.  Bowie.)    He  then  roamed  through  Arabia,  and 
after  this  over  the  mountains  of  Libya,  which  be  cleared 
of  savage  beasts.    Reaching  then  the  eastern  course 
of  tbe  ocean,  he  waa  accommodated,  as  in  tbe  adven- 
ture against  Geryoo,  with  tbe  radiant  cop  of  tbe  Son- 
god,  in  which  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  side.  He 
now  came  to  where  Prometheus  lay  chained,  and, 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  shot  tbe  bird  that  preyed 
upon  his  liver.    Prometheus,  out  of  gratitude,  warned 
htm  not  to  go  himself  to  take  the  golden  apples,  bat  to 
send  Atlss  for  them,  and,  in  tbe  mean  time,  to  support 
the  heavens  in  his  stead.    The  hero  did  as  desired, 
and  Atlas,  at  bis  request,  went  and  obtained  three  ap- 
ples from  the  Hesperides  ;  but  he  said  he  would  take 
them  himself  to  Enrystheus,  and  that  Hercules  might 
continue  to  support  the  heavens.    At  the  suggestion 
of  Prometheus,  the  hero  feigned  assent,  but  begged 
Atlas  to  hold  tbe  heavena  again  until  be  Y 
pad  (tnrtipav)  to  put  on  his  head.    Atlas  threw 
the  apples  and  resumed  hia  burden,  im 
picked  them  up  and  went  bis  way.    {Pktrccyd ,  ap 
Schol,,  I.  e. — ApoUod.,  I  c.)    Another  account,  bow- 
ever,  made  Herculea  to  have  killed  the  serpent,  and 
to  have  taken  the  apples  himself.    {Eurrp  ,  Here. 
Fur.,  394.,  stqq. — ApoUod.,  I.  c  )   The  hero  brought 
the  apples  to  Enrystheus,  who  relumed  them  to  him, 
and  he  then  gave  them  to  Minerva.    The  goddess 
earned  them  back  to  tbe  garden  of  the  Hespcndcs. 
{ApvUod  ,  I  c—KcigktUy'i  Mythology,  p.  251,  961. 
*eqq.) — The  explanation  given  to  this  fable  by  some 
of  the  pragmatisers  ia  dull  enough :  the  Hesperides, 
say  they,  were  tho  daughter*  of  Hesperus,  a  Milesian, 
who  dwelt  in  Carta.    This  Hesperus  had  sheep  with 
very  fine  fleeces,  and  so  remarkably  beautiful  in  everv 
respect  that  they  were  called,  by  a  figure  of  speech. 
"golden."    Hercules,  having  chanced  to  espy  these 
valuable  animals,  as  they  were  feeding  on  one  occa- 
sion nesr  the  shore,  under  the  care  of  a  shepherd 
named  Draco  (dpaxuv,  "  moire"),  drove  them  on  board 
of  hia  ship,  along  with  their  keeper,  Hesperus  being 
dead  at  the  time,  and  hia  daughter*  inheriting  hia  pos- 
sessions.   Now,  continue  those  expounders,  since  the 
same  word  in  Greek  (pifXa)  means  both  "sheep"  and 
"  apples,"  the  fable  of  the  golden  fruit  eventually  took 
its  rise  !    (Palatphat.,  c.  19. — Compare  Varro,  K.  Jt , 
2, 1,  6  —  Diod.  Sic,  4, 27. >—  Du puis,  who  mahoa  Her- 
cules to  have  been  the  Sun,  and  refers  hia  twelve  la- 
bours to  tbe  passage  of  that  luminary  through  the  *  pru 
of  tho  zodiac,  explains  the  fable  of  the  Hesperides  as 
follows.    In  the  twelfth  month,  making  the  first  coin- 
cide with  l*o,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer.  At 
this  period  the  constellation  of  Hercules  Ingenienlue 
descend*  towards  the  western  regions,  railed  Hesne- 
rta,  followed  by  tbe  polar  dragon,  tbe  guardian  of  the 
tipples  of  the  Hesperides.    On  the  celestial  sphere 
Herculea  tramples  the  dragoo  under  foot,  which  fall* 
toward*  him  as  it  sets.    Hence  the  fable.  (Compare 
remarks  under  tho  article  Hercules.)— The  gardens  of 
the  Heape rides  are  placed  by  those  geographical  wri- 
ters who  seek  to  convert  a  fable  into  reality,  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  now  Hengazi, 
in  Cyrenaica,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa. 
A  modern  traveller,  Captain  Beechey,  has  given  no 
some  curious  information  on  this  point.    He  remarks 
(p.  316,  seqa.),  that  aoroe  very  etngubir  pita  or  chasms, 
of  natural  formation,  were  discovered  by  him  in  iha 
neighbourhood  of  Benpatt     "They  cotisist  of  a  level 
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tent,  enclosed  within  steep,  and,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
pendicular, aides  of  soUd  rock,  rising  sometimes  to  a 
Might  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  or  more,  before  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  plain  in  which  tbey  are  situated. 
The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  these  chasms  appears  to 
have  been  washed  down  from  the  plain  above  by  the 
heavy  rains,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
so  that  a  person,  in  walking  over  the  country  where 
they  exist,  comes  suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  orchard 
or  garden,  blooming  in  secret,  and  in  the  greatest  lux- 
enauce,  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  his  feet,  and 
defended  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  solid  rock,  so  as  to 
be  at  first  sight  spparenlly  inaccessible.  The  effect 
•f  these  secluded  little  spots,  protected,  as  it  were,  from 
the  intrusion  of  mankind,  by  the  steepness  and  depth 
of  the  barriers  which  enclose  them,  is  singular  and 
pleasing  in  the  extreme;  they  reminded  us  of  some 
of  those  secluded  retreats  which  we  read  of  in  fairy 
legends  or  tales.  It  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
edge  of  these  precipices,  looking  everywhere  for  some 
part  less  abrupt  than  the  rest,  by  which  we  might  de- 
scend into  the  gardens  beneath,  without  calling  to 
mod  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  the  far-famed 
garden*  of  the  Hesperides." — It  has  been  supposed  by 
many,  and  among  the  rest  by  Gossellin  and  Pacho, 
that  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  ancients  were  no- 
thing mere  than  some  of  those  verdant  caves  which 
stud  the  Libyan  desert,  and  which,  from  their  con- 
cealed and  inaccessible  position,  their  unknown  origin, 
and  their  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  waste, 
might  well  suggest  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradis-c, 
and  become  the  types  of  the  still  fairer  creations  of 
poetic  fable.  Possibly,  therefore,  supposing  the  fable 
to  rest  on  a  real  basis,  the  first  of  these  Elysiaii  groves 
may  have  been  at  the  extremity  of  Cyrena'ica  mentioned 
by  Beecbey,  and  the  original  idea  of  the  legend  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  subterranean  garden  of  the 
above  description — The  garden  of  the  Hesperides  is 
stated  by  Scylax  (p.  46)  to  have  been  an  enoloscd  spot 
of  ten  stadia  each  way,  filled  with  ihickly-plaqted  fruit- 
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on  the  Continent.  Consult  remarks  under  the  pre- 
ceding article. 

Hkspebis,  I.  daughter  of  Hesperux  She  married 
Atlas,  her  father's  brother,  and  became  mother  of  the 
Hesperides,  according  to  one  legend.  (IHod.  Sic.,  4, 
27.)— II.  A  city  of  Cyrena'ica.  (Vid.  Berenice  IX.) 

HkspkrIum  Cornu  (Eoireptov  itipac),  a  promontory 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  according  to  Manncrt, 
the  present  Cape  Verd.  It  is  mentioned  in  (be  peri 
plus  of  Hanno.  Renncll,  however,  makes  the  \\  estern 
Horn  to  have  been  a  bay  and  not  a  promontory,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  bay  or  gulf  of  Bus  ago. 
(Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  631.  —  Rcnntll, 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  vol.  2,  p.  424.) 

Hksperius  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  now  the  bay  or  gulf  of  Bixsago.  Consult 
preceding  article. 

Hkspbbcb,  I.  son  of  Iapetus  and  Asia,  and  brother 
of  Alias.  He  became  the  father  of  Hesperis,  who 
married  ber  uncle  Atlas,  from  which  union,  according 
to  one  account,  sprang  the  Hesperides.  Hesperus, 
like  Atlas,  was  fabled  by  some  to  have  been  a  great 
astronomer,  and  when  ascending  Mount  Atlas,  on  oue 
occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  observations, 
was  blown  away  by  a  tempest  and  no  more  seen. 
Divine  honours  were  accordingly  rendered  to  him,  and 
the  evening  stsr  was  called  after  his  name.  (Dtod. 
Sic.,  3,  59.)  By  some  he  is  termed  the  son  of  At- 
las, as,  for  example,  by  Diodorus  in  the  passage  just 
cited  ;  and  yet  the  same  writer,  with  the  contradiction 
that  usually  marks  ancient  fables,  elsewhere  calls  him 
the  brother  of  Atlas  (4,  27. — Consult  Wcssdtng,  ad. 
Diud.  Sic,  3,  69).  —  Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  Hesperus  to  have  been  the  son  of  Aurora  and 
Cephalus,  and  so  remarkable  for  beauty  as  to  have 
contested  the  palm  with  Venus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  beautiful  star  of  eve  was  called  after  btm, 
and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  given  to  the  same 
planet.  {Hygin.,  Pott.  At  Iron.,  2, 42. — Eraiosth  ,  Ca- 
last.,  c.  44.}— II.  A  name  given  to  the  star  of 


It  was  situated  at  six  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (fifty 
geographical  miles)  from  the  port  of  Barce  ;  and  this 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the  place  described  by 
Captain  Beecbey  from  Ptolcmala.    The  testimony  of 
Pliny  (6,  5)  is  very  decided  in  fixing  tbe  site  of  the 
Hesperides  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice.    "  Not 
far  from  the  city"  (Berenice),  "  is  the  river  Lethon, 
and  the  sacred  grove  wbere  the  gardens  of  the  Hes- 
perides are  said  to  be  situated.    We  do  not  mean,1' 
remarks  Captain  B.,  "to  point  out  any  one  of  these 
subterranean  gardens  as  that  which  is  described  in  tho 
passage  above  quoted  from  Scylax ;  for  we  know  of 
no  one  which  will  correspond,  in  point  of  extent,  to 
the  garden  which  that  author  has  mentioned.  All 
those  which  we  saw  were  considerably  less  than  the 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  diameter  (the  measurement  given  by 
Scylax) ;  and  the  places  of  this  nature  which  would 
best  agree  with  the  dimensions,  are  now  filled  with 
water  sufficiently  fresh  to  be  drinkable,  and  take  the 
i  of  romantic  Jiule  lakes.    Scarcely  any  two  of  the 
we  met  with  were,  however,  of  the  same  depth 
or  extent;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that, 
because  we  saw  none  which  were  Isrge  enough  to  be 
tiied  upon  fur  the  gsrden  of  the  Hesperides,  there  is 
there  fore  no  place  of  the  dimensions  required  ;  par- 
ticularly as  the  singular  formation  alluded  to  continues 
a*  the  soot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain,  which  is  fourteen 
miles  distant  in  the  nearest  parts  from  Berenice.'' 
(Compare  Edinb.  Re*.,  n.  96,  p.  228  ) 

HcfPKREOOM  IttWLJt,  arc  generally  thought  to  cor- 
respond wall  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands;  but, as  these 
era  too  far  from  the  coast,  they  possibly  may  have  been 
rather  ihe  small  islands  called  Buiigot,  lying  a  little 
above  Sierra  Leone.  In  these,  some  place  the  gar- 
den* of  tbe  Hesperides,  which  other*  will  have  to  be 


ing.  (Consult  preceding  article.)  The  same  planet, 
when  it  appeared  as  the  morning  star,  waa  called  Phos- 
phorus (4>o0~6dooc)  and  Lucifer,  both  appellations 
meaning  ^'the  bearer  of  light.'*  (Hygin.,  I.  c. — Ca> 
tuU.,  62,  24,  teqq  —  Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  I,  250  — 
Id.,  ad  Vtrg.,  Jln.,8,  690.— Munckcr,  ad  Hygin.,fab., 
66. — Van  Stateren,  ad  eund.  loc. )  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  first  pointed  out  tbe  identity  of  Hesperus  and 
Lucifer.  (Menag.,  ad  Dtog.  Laert.,  8,  14.)— RadlofT 
haa  written  a  curious  work  on  tbe  planets  Hesperus  and 
Phaelbon,  and  on  their  having  been  respectively  shut- 
tered by  coming  in  collision  with  some  comet  or  other 
heavenly  body.  He  makes  the  present  planet  Venos 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  original  star,  and  among 
other  learned  and  curious  arguments  in  support  of  his 
singular  position,  refers  to  the  well-known  passage  of 
Scripture  as  illustrating  the  tradition  of  the  great 
event :  "  How  art  thou  fallen,  Lucifer,  star  of  the 
morning!"  (Radtojf,  Zertrummerung  der  groaten 
Pianeten  Hespenu  und  Phaethon,  Berlin,  1823.) 

Hssus,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,. the  same  as  the 
Mars  of  the  Romans.  (Lucan,  1,  445.)  Lactantius 
(Did.  Inst,  I,  21)  writes  the  name  Hcusms.  Com- 
pare the  Htt-Cadam  ("  Hu  the  powerful")  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  ballads  of  the  Welsh.  The  god  Hesus  or 
Heusus,  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  was  probably  an 
intercalation  of  tbe  Druids.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Gallia,  p.  534,  col.  2.) 

Hksychius,  I.  an  Egyptian  bishop,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome  as  having  published  a  critical  edition  of  the 
Septoaginl  in  tbe  third  century.  It  waa  introduced 
into  tbe  churches  of  this  country  ;  and  Jerome  usually 
cites  it  under  tbe  title  of  Exemplar  AUzandnnum. — 
II.  A  lexicographer  of  Alexandres,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  opinion,  towards  the  close  of  tbe 
fourth  century.    The  question  still  remains  undecided 
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wneiher  the  glossary  which  has  reached  ns  under  the 
name  of  this  writer  be  really  his.  or  whether  it  be  not 
merely  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  What  has  inclined 
some  to  favour  the  latter  opinion  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  citations  being  omitted.  Others  think,  and  with 
Mime  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  lexicon  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  volume,  and  that  the  numerous  biblical 
glosses  which  are  at  present  found  in  it  have  been  ln- 
i?rc«lated  hy  the  copyists,  who  have  taken  the  remarks 
made  in  the  margin  by  the  possessors  of  manuscripts 
for  portions  of  the  text  itself.  However  this  may  be, 
the  work  of  Hesychius  is  very  important  towards  ac- 
quiring a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
has  preserved  for  us  a  large  number  of  passages  from 
poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians,  whose  works 
are  lost  Hesychius  explains,  moreover,  various  words 
that  depart  Irora  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  well  as  terms  used  in  sacrifices,  gymnastic 
encounters,  dec  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  his  text  is  in  a  most  corrupt  statr.  and  that  when 
he  is  a  solitary  witness  his  testimony  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  {Mils.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  503  ) 
The  work,  in  fact,  has  all  the  appearance  of  rough 
notes,  put  down  in  the  course  of  reading,  rather  than 
of  a  finished  production  It  was  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  Only  one  MS.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  be  preserved,  and  that 
is  full  of  abbreviations,  and  has  many  erasures  ;  which 
accounts  for  the  great  corruption  of  the  text,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  many  able  editors.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  a 
second  manuscript  in  the  Florence  library.  (Ehrrt's 
BMiogr.  Lexicon,  vol.  1,  p.  772  )— The  best  edition 
of  Hesvchius  is  that  of  Alberti,  completed  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  Lugd.  Bat,  1746-1776.  2  vols  fol.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  Alberti  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  valuable  MS  notes  of  Ur  ntley  on  this  lexi- 
cographer.— The  editio  princcpsoi  Hesychius  was  pub- 
lished by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  under  the 
care  of  Marcus  Musurus  The  manuscript  followed  was 
the  Venice  one  This,  however.  l>eing,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  in  other 
respects  extremely  inaccurate,  Musurus  took  great 
pains  to  correct  and  restore  it.  This  is  often  done 
with  intelligence  and  success ;  but  often  also  he  de- 
ceives himself  in  his  corrections,  and  in  general  treats 
his  original  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner.  Schow,  of  Co- 
penhagen, being  at  Venice,  collated  the  manuscript 
with  the  edition  of  Alberti,  and  took  note  of  all  the 
variations.  He  published  this  collation  at  Leipsic, 
1792.  8vo.  under  the  title.  "  Hesyrhn  lexicon  ex  end. 
Ms.  bibhothcea  S  Marci  rcstitutum,  et  ab  omnibus 
MuMurt  eorreetionibut  rcpurgatum."  By  the  help  of 
this  volume,  the  possessor  of  any  edition  of  Hesycbiua, 
for  they  are  all  based  upon  this  manuscript,  can  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  The  glosses,  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  that  are  found  in  Hesychius.  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  J.  Q.  O  Ernesti.  Lips.,  1785. 
8vo.  We  may  regard  as  the  second  volume  of  this 
production  the  work  published  by  Ernesti  in  1786, 
8vo,  under  the  title,  "  Suidir.  et  Phavorini  Glossa  sa- 
cra," in  which  are  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
glosses  of  Hesychius,  forgotten  in  the  first  volume 
To  this  may  be  joined  the  work  of  Schleosner,  Ob- 
servat.  in  Suid.  et  Hesyck  ,  Wilttmb ,  1810,  4to 
Among  the  subsidiary  works  that  illustrate  Hesychius, 
may  bo  mentioned  Toup's  Emendations  (7  owpii  Emen- 
dationes  in  Smdam  et  Hesychmm,  Oxon  ,  1790.  4 
vols.  8vo),  and  the  Dissertation  of  Ranke  (De  Lexia 
Hesychiani  vera  origine  et  genuina  forma  eommen- 
tatio,  Lips.,  1831,  8vo).—  Ill  A  native  of  Milotus, 
•urnamcd,  by  reason  of  the  office  with  which  he  was 
invested,  Itlustris  ("Illustrious").  He  is  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  ('loropiKov  tic  fa  trwoipti 
xoapiKfjc  trrropiac),  from  Belua  king  of  Assyria  to  the 


end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  F.  This  work,  em- 
bracing the  history  of  1 190  years,  was  divided  into  six 
sections  or  epochs  (rpfipar'a),  vix.,  I.  Events  ante- 
rior to  the  Trojan  war.  2.  From  this  latter  period  to 
the  building  of  Rome.  3.  From  the  building  of  Rome 
to  the  abolition  of  royally  in  that  city.  4.  From  the 
latter  period  to  the  death  of  Julina  Ca-sar.  5.  From 
the  death  of  Caesar  to  the  reign  of  ConsUnline  the 
Great.  6.  From  the  latter  period  to  the  death  of  An- 
astasios  I.  The  last  section,  of  which  we  have  a  val- 
uable fragment  remaining,  entitled  n«'rpin  Kt*vorajvr/- 
vovn6Xeuc  ("Of  the  origin  of  Conatantinople"),  served 
as  an  aid  to  (Horjje  Codinns  in  his  description  of  thw 
city.  Hesychius  also  composed  Memoirs  on  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  elder  {'Krtpa  p'tSXoc,  fa  if  rctptrx*™ 
tu  low  I  /roil  TTfiax^fara)  This  work  has  entirely  per- 
ished. The  fragment  of  Hesvchius,  mentioned  above, 
has  been  published  under  the  name  of  Godinus  by 
Donza,  Heidelb.,  1596,  8vo.  Hesychius  also  wrote 
an  Onomasticon,  or  Table  of  Men  distinguished  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  (llr'iaf  ruv  fa  xatAria 
inxipaaruv),  of  which  Suidas  professes  to  have  availed 
himself.  We  have  likewise,  under  the  name  of  Hesy- 
chius, a  small  work  entitled  l\rp\  ruv  iraiAria  6ia)au- 
Vdvruv  aojuv,  Of  Philosophers  celebrated  for  their 
learning  "  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  very  carries* 
compilation  either  from  Diogenes  I*acrtius,  or  from  the 
lost  Onomasticon  of  the  writer  whom  we  are  at  present 
considering.  It  contains,  however,  some  things  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  this  serves  to  stamp  a 
certain  value  on  the  work  The  latest  and  beat  edi- 
tion of  these  two  works  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lips.,  1820, 
8vo — IV.  A  native  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  about 
•123  A.D.  He  was  a  priest,  and  wrote  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal nistory,  which  is  lost.— V.  This  name  was  also 
borne  by  many  other  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  are 
reckoned  several  martyrs.  (Consult  Fabrtcrus,  BthL 
Grae  ,  lib.  5,  c.  6,  and  the  Prolegomena  to  Albcrti's 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius.) 

Hkt«ubU  (more  common  ly  Etruria),  •  celebra- 
ted country  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Tiber.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  none  appear  to 
have  such  claims  on  our  notice  as  that  of  the  Etru- 
rians. The  origin  of  this  nation,  however,  was  in- 
volved in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  at  the  time  when 
the  earliest  of  our  ancient  historians  wrote,  which 
A.i-  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  considering  their 
extended  dominion,  their  immemorial  possession  of 
an  alphabet,  the  existence  among  them  of  a  sacer- 
dotal caste,  and  their  acknowledged  superiority  in 
civilization  to  all  their  European  contemporaries  ex- 
cept the  Greeks.  Their  subsequent  history  is  chieHy 
known  from  their  connexion  with  other  nations  ;  for, 
never  having  cultivated  their  language  so  as  to  attain 
to  the  possession  of  a  literature,  their  writings  baTo 
long  since  perished  ;  and  what  they  recorded  on  brass 
or  marble  ia  far  less  intelligible  than  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.  Even  in  ancient  times  it  was  s  disputed 
question  whether  the  Etrurians  were  Pelasgi  from 
Greece,  or  Lvdiana  from  A  sis,  or  indigenous  in  Italy. 
According  to  Herodotus  (1,  94),  the  Lydians  ought  to 
bo  considered  aa  the  parent  stock  of  the  Etrurian  t»- 
tion.  The  former  had  a  tradition  among  thers.  ibat  • 
great  famine  arose  in  I.ydia  during  the  reign  of  Atvs, 
one  of  their  earliest  kings.  When  it  had  lasted  for 
several  years,  it  waa  at  length  determined  that  ibo 
nation  should  divide  itself  into  two  parts,  under  the 
respective  command  of  Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus,  the  two 
sons  of  Atys.  one  of  which  was  to  migrate,  and  the 
other  to  remain  in  I.ydis.  It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Tvr» 
rhenua  to  abandon  Lydia  with  the  people  under  his 
charge.  He  accordingly  equipped  a  Heel  at  Smyrna, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  country  to  settle  in ;  when, 
after  passing  by  various  countries  and  nations,  ho 
finally  arrived  among  the  Umbri,  in  Italy,  where  be 
founded  several  cities,  which  the  people,  who,  fee*. 
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aim,  were  called  Tyrrhenians,  occupied  up  to  the  time 
of  Herodotus.    If  we  direst  the  Lydian  tradition  of 
wine  marvellous  circumstances  which  are  attached  to 
it,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  famine,  which 
may  he  fairly  charged  to  Oriental  hyperbole,  there  alill 
remains  the  record  of  an  important  event,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  historian  who  has  handed 
it  down  to  us,  and  the  geographical  information  he 
possessed,  is  certainly  entitled  to  our  attention  if  it 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  our  belief.    The  great- 
est argument,  however,  in  favour  of  this  tradition, 
nust  be  allowed  to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony 
which  can  be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  wn- 
ters  of  antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the  fact 
of  the  Lydian  colony.    (Consult  Virg.%  Ain.,8,  479, 
n  pass.—Catull.,  31, 13  —  Horat.,  Sat.,  1,6.—  Stai. 
Biit..  1 , 2.  — Id. ,  4,  i  — Sense ,  ad  Helv  — Justin,  20, 
\.—  Val.  Max.,  2,4.— Plot.,  Vit.  Rom.—Pliny,3,  5.) 
— Stra bo,  who  has  entered  more  fully  into  the  discus- 1 
skm  of  the  Tyrrhenian  origin,  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  event  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  be  quotes  Antidides,  an  historian  of 
•ome  authority,  who  reports  that  the  first  Pelasgi 
settled  in  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  that 
some  of  them  sailed  with  Tvrrhenos,  the  son  of  Atys, 
to  Italy.    (Strabo,2\9.)    In  short,  the  presumption 
would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of  this  popular  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  that  we  might 
consider  the  question  to  be  decided,  were  not  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  opposite  side  by  some  weighty  ob- 
jections, advanced  long  since  by  Dionvsius  of  Haiicar- 
nassus,  and  farther  strongly  urgi-d  by  some  modern 
critics  of  great  reputation  and  learning.  Dionvsius 
teems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded  by  Herodotus  ;  and 
though  his  own  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians is  evidently  inconsistent  snd  unsatisfactory, 
still  it  must  be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly 
to  discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tynhenus.  He 
maintains,  in  the  first  plsce,  that  it  is  fabulous,  from 
the  silence  on  so  important  an  e vent  of  Xantbus  the 
historian  of  Lydia,  a  writer  of  great  research  and  au- 
thority, and  more  ancient  than  Herodotus.  Xanthus 
acknowledges  no  Lydian  prince  of  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenus  ;  the  sons  of  Atys,  according  to  him,  were  Ly- 
dus  and  Torybus,  who  both  remained  in  Asia.  Again, 
Dionysius  assorts  that  there  was  no  resemblance  to 
be  discovered  either  in  the  religion,  customs,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Lydiana  and  Tuscana ;  and,  laally,  from 
the  discrepance  to  be  observed  in  the  various  state- 
ments of  the  genealogy  of  Tyrrhenus  and  the  period 
of  his  migration,  be  feels  justified  in  rejecting  that 
event  as  a  mere  fiction.    (Ant.  Rom.,  1,30.)  The 
advocates  of  Herodotus,  however,  have  not  been  in- 
timidated by  these  arguments,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  their  insufficiency.    Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  Ryckius  (de  primis  Julia  eolonis,  c.  A)  ; 
Bishop  Cumberland  (Connexion  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiqvitus.    Tract.  7,  c.  2) ;  Dempster  (Etrttr. 
Begat,  1.4);  Larcher  (Hist.  tTHerod..  vol.  I,  p.); 
and  La  mi  (Saggio,  ice.,  vol  2,  p.  102).    On  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian have  appeared  convincing  to  some  eminent  critics, 
such  aa  Ctoverius  (Ilal.  Anluj .  vol.  1.  lib.  1,  c.  1); 
Freret  (Mem.  de  f Acad  ,  vol.  18,  p.  97) ;  snd  Heyne 
(Comment .  d/c.  Nov.  Soe.  GoU.,  vol.  3.  p  39);  who 
have,  besides,  added  other  objections  to  those  already 
started.    At  length,  in  1826,  the  Academy  of  Sciencea 
at  Berlin,  by  proposing  the  Etruscans  as  the  subject  of 
a  prize  essay,  showed  their  opinion  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  scattered  notices  of  the  ancient  writers 
should  be  combined  with  the  discoveries  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  which  the  last  century  brought  to  light,  and 
tin        •     I  truth  separated  from  the  maas  of  contra- 


buried  it  Professor  K-  O.  Mullcr,  whose  essay  oo» 
tained  the  prize,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
his  Orehcmenus  und  du  Minuet  ("  Orchomenus  and 
thcrMinyana"),  and  0oncr("The  Doriana"),  two  works 
in  which  an  extraordinary  extent  of  reading  in  archae- 
ology and  ancient  literature  is  united  to  great  sagacity* 
in  reconstructing  from  its  fragments  the  ruined  edifice 
of  early  Greek  history.  The  dissertation  on  the  Eiru. 
rians  forms  in  every  respect  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  these — We  have  already  remarked,  that  even  in 
ancient  times  it  was  a  disputed  question,  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  Pelasgi  from  Greece,  or  Lydtans  from 
Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy;  and  that  the  moderns 
had  added  more  than  an  equal  number  to  tbe  hypothe- 
ses of  the  ancients.  Thus  some  have  supposed  tliat 
the  Etrurians  might  be  descended  from  tbe  Egypt  mm 
{Bonarotli,  ad  Mmum.) ;  others,  from  tbe  Canaaniles 
(Maffei,  Ragion.  delli  Jtali  primilivi,  p.  218,  stqq.~— 
Masoechi,  Comment,  in  Tab.  Herod.,  p.  16,  dec); 
others,  from  the  Phoenicians  ( Smnion,  de  lan at.  Etru- 
ria regalia  Vernaeula,  Oxon.,  1738);  others  again 
contended  for  their  Celtic  origin  (Pelloutier,  Hist,  dot 
Celtes,  lib.  1,  p.  178. — Bardetti,  det  prtmi  ahtt.  d'ltal., 
vol.  1).  Freret  ascribed  it  to  the  Raeti  (Mem.  de 
r  Acad.,  Sec  .vol.  18) ;  Hervaa  to  the  ancient  Cantabri 
(Idea  del  Vmverso,  Vol.  17,  c.  4) ;  while  some  again 
gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion 
in  this  puzzling  question,  and  'teemed  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  historical  problems  which  must  for  ever 
remain  without  a  solution.  .Muller's  theory  appears 
ingenious  and  plausible.  He  admits  a  primitive  pop- 
ulation of  Etruria,  whom  be  calls,  after  Dionysius,  the 
Rasenar.  on  whose  origin  he  does  not  decide,  but 
thinks  there  are  grounds  for  assuming,  that  these  were 
mingled  with  a  body  of  Pelasgian  colonists  from  the 
coast  of  Lydia.  We  find  in  Greece  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Pelasgian  Tyrrheni,  driven  from  Beeotia. 
by  the  Dorian  migration,  appearing  as  fugitives  in 
Athens,  and  thence  betaking  themselves  to  Lcinnos, 
Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  where,  aa  well  as  on  Mount 
Athos.  they  remained  in  the  historic  times.  The 
name  Tyrrhenian  is  applied  to  the  Etrurians  in  Heaiod 
( Thfitg  ,  1015).  and,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
to  this  people  of  the  -Egean.  That  they  were  not  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  by  whom  the  god  waa  carried  off 
is  evident;  tbe  pirates  intended  to  carry  him  to  Egypt 
or  to  Cyprus,  not  to  Italy  ;  and  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  mylhus  was  a  Naxian  legend.  Ovid 
(Met.,  3,  577,  stqq  )  relates  it  at  great  length,  and 
represents  the  Tyrrhenians  as  Mconiana.    Now,  est 
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the  coast  of  Mvoniaor  Lydia  there  was  a  place  named 

Tvfifia,  from  which  Muller  deduces  tbe  name  Tyrrhe- 
nian ;  in  all  probability  radically  the  same  with  Tor- 
rhebian,  the  name  borne  by  the  southern  district  of 
Lydia.  He  is  inclined,  however,  to  consider  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  from  their  occupation  of  Ti  ppti,  tbe 
name  Tyrrhenian  waa  given,  not  as  Lydiana,  but  as 
Pelasgians,  who  settled  for  a  time  on  this  part  of  tbe 
coast,  and  having  thence  acquired  their  name,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  their  piracies  in  the  jEgesn. 
migrated  first  to  the  Malean  promontory,  and  then  to 
Etruria.  In  deriving  them,  however,  immediate)* 
from  the  Pelasgians  who  came  from  Attica  to  Lemnos 
and  Imbros,  and  thence  to  Lydia,  he  seems  to  embar- 
rass his  hypothesis  with  an  unnecessary  difficulty.  He 
himself  makes  the  worship  of  the  phallic  Hermes  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Attica  and  the  islands; 
yet  of  this  be  admits  that  hardly  a  trace  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Etrurian  religion.  It  is  remarkable  how  late  is 
the  application  of  the  name  Pelasgian  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Herodotus  not  only  never  colls  them  so,  but 
even  by  referring  to  the  Urestonuns,  who  live  above 
the  Tyrrhenians,  for  a  proof  of  what  the  Pelasgic  lan- 
guage waa,  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
themselves  were,  in  his  view,  not  Pelasgians ;  else 
why  not  take  them  at  once  for  his  illustration  1  No 
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ancient  author  describes  tbe  Tyrrhenians  of  Lydn  « 
Pelasgians  from  Attica  and  the  islands.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Herodotus  from  the  Lydian  authors  makes 
Tvrrhenus  a  son  of  Atys,  king  of  Lydia  ;  in  that  given 
in  Dionysius  without  the  author's  name,  Lydus  and 
Tyrrhenus  are  brothers  ;  in  that  of  Xanthus  the  broth- 
ers are  called  Lydus  and  Torybus  or  Torrhubus,  i.  e., 
according  to  Mullcr,  Tyrrhenus.  Whichever  of  these 
w>  argue  from,  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the 
lineage  of  a  band  of  Pelasgian  pirates,  who  had  settled 
on  tbe  coasts  of  Lydia,  should  have  been  carried  up 
to  the  ancient  kings  or  gods  of  the  country  ;  and  that, 
too,  not  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lydians  themselves. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  much  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  Lydian  population  than  Muller's  account  of 
them  supposes.  Niebuhr  makes  the  .Mu-omans  (the 
Homeric  name  for  the  Lydians)  to  be  Pelasgians,  ar- 
guing from  the  name  of  their  stronghold.  Larissa, 
which  is  found  in  all  countries  occupied  by  Pelasgians; 
Miiller  represents  them  as  wholly  different,  alleging 
that  no  ancient  author  calls  the  Mrroniaus  Pelasgians. 
This  is-  true  ;  but  they  make  the  Tyrrhenians  Maeoni- 
ans  and  also  Pelasgians,  and  therefore  imply,  though 
they  do  not  assert,  the  identity  of  the  people  who 
these  three  names.  The  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi,  or  na- 
tions differing  from  them  only  in  name.  Menecrates 
{ap.  Strab.,  571)  related,  that  the  Pelasgi  had  occu- 
pied tbe  whole  of  Ionia,  from  Mycale  northward,  and 
the  adjacent  islands ;  the  Cartans,  the  Lcleges,  and 
the  Caucooes,  the  Trojans,  and  Mysians,  were  of  the 
•ame  race,  and  also  allied  to  the  Lydians,  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  given  by  Herodotus  (I,  171).  The 
Greeks  themselves  attribute  the  Pelasgtc  population 
of  Aaia  Minor  to  colonies  sent  from  Greece  or  from 
the  islands  ;  bu'  their  accounts  of  colonics  before  the 


gians.  The  settlement  of  the  Tyrrhenians  at  Malea, 
on  their  progress  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  rests  on  very 
slight  grounds.  A  passage,  namely,  in  the  commen- 
tator Laclantiusor  Lutatiuson  Sta(ius(TArA.,  4,  224), 
who  calls  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  Ma 
leus ;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  and 
the  Lydian  or  Phrygian  music,  really  adds  considers 
bit  weight  to  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  thr- 
Orienlal  colonization  of  Etruria.  The  musical  instru 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  age. 
was  the  lyre  ;  the  flute  was  unknown,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  use.  It  has  becti  long  since  remarked  that  Homer 
mentions  the  ai'/.oc  only  in  two  passages  (// ,  10,13; 
18,  495).  In  the  first  of  these  he  is  describing  the 
nightly  noise  of  the  Trojan  camp,  and  the  Villoi»on 
scholiast  observes,  that  these  instruments  were  kr 
only  to  the  Barbarians.  This  observation, 
limited,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  other  passage,  in 
which  youths  are  represented  as  dancing  at  a  wedding 
to  the  sound  of  lyres  and  flutes.  To  say  nothing  erf 
the  suspicious  which  have  been  entertained,  that  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  which  this  is 
a  part,  is  not  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest  of  the 
Iliad,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  may 
have  employed  the  flute-players  of  Lydia  or  Phrygia  at 
their  festivities  ;  or,  should  it  be  supposed  that  in  the 
days  of  Homer  the  use  of  the  flute  was  familiar  to 
the  Ionian*  themselves,  the  entire  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Odyssey  shows  that  in  Greece  itself 
H  had  not  yet  been  introduced.  It  cime  in  there 
along  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  remoter  origin,  certainly  passed 
from  Lydia  and  Phrygia  to  Thrace,  and  thence  into 
southern  Greece,  devouring  with  its  stormy  music  the 
feebler  notes  of  the  lyre.  The  double  flute,  of  which 
the  left  haud  played  a  treble  to  the  bass  of  ibe  right 
hand,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1,  7)  under  the 


Homeric  age,  being  founded  on  no  contemporary  au-   name  of  ai'/.i^  un\>tloc  and  ywaiKflmf,  as  used  by 


thorny,  must  generally  be  regarded  as  historical  hy 
pothescs,  chiefly  grounded  upon  similarity  ot  names, 
which  may  often  be  more  rationally  explained  from 
other  causes.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  probable 
that  the  Lydians  were  wholly  a  Pelasgic  people.  The 
phenomena  of  tho  history  of  Asia  Minor  are  most 
easily  solved  by  the  supposition  that  a  nation  of  Syr- 
ian origin  was  mingled  in  its  two  principal  districts, 
Lydia  and  Phrygia,  with  another  nearly  allied  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nations  (Gen.,  10, 
22)  assigns  a  Semitic  origin  to  the  Lydians ;  while  it 
nfers  most  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the 
Greeks,  to  the  stock  of  Japheth.  The  mythology  of 
Lydia,  the  basis,  as  usual,  of  its  dynasties  of  kings, 
betrays  its  Synan  as  well  ao  Grecian  affinities.  Their 
deities  'Arnyc  or  'Arvf  (the  same  ae  no?rac,  Het.), 
and  Mu,  father  and  mother,  have  probably  given  their 
name  to  the  Atyades  and  the  Mceouians;  and  their 
worship  is  clearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  who  was  variously  denominated  Alargatis, 
Ocrceto,  Semiramis,  Rhea,  Juno,  and  Venus.  The 
chief  seat  of  her  worship  at  Hierapolis,  was  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Ascalon,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  colony  of 
the  Lydians  (Slepk.  Hi/;  ,  a  r  )  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  goddess  were  in 
a  peculiar  manner  connected  with  this  place.  In  the 
list  of  the  kings  of  Troy,  whose  names  are  generally 
of  Grecian  etymology,  the  Oriental  name  of  Assara- 
cus  points  to  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mythology  ;  and 
this  remsrk  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  Hcrachd  kings  of  Lydia,  in  which  Greek  and 
Assyrian  personsges  are  so  strongly  mixed,  Hercules, 
Alcaus,  Belus,  Minus,  Agron.  (Herod.,  1,  7.)  If, 
then,  tbe  Lydians  were  a  people  partly  Asiatic,  partly 
allied  to  the  Greeks,  there  is  really  no  contradiction 
between  those  historians  who  call  the  Tyrrhenians 
I  vdians.  and  those  who  speak  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelas- 
6IS 


the  Lydians  in  war.  Mow  the  double  flute,  as  we 
know  boih  from  ancient  authors  and  from  inonun. 
(Inghmimi,  Monumenti  Etruseki,  pt.  3.  pi.  20;  pt.  2, 
pi.  H6),  was  in  use  among  the  Etrurians  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  borrowed  their  flute-music  from  them, 
but  generally  employed  at  sacrifices  and  festive  dances 
a  Tuscan  flute- player.  (Compare  Virg.,  Georg  ,  2, 193. 
— Ovid,  A.  A.,  1,  111.)  It  is  very  improbable  that 
such  a  coincidence  between  the  Etruscan  and  Asiatic 
customs  should  be  acc  idental ;  and  no  more  probable 
explanation  of  it  can  be  given  than  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  really  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  Lydia. 
They  were  probably  not  numerous,  compared  with 
the  Rasena',  whom  they  found  in  possession  of  the 
country ;  and  hence,  though  some  of  their  arts  were 
communicated  to  the  nation  among  whom  they  settled, 
they  were  soon  so  completer)'  absorbed  in  it,  that  the 
language  of  Etruria  bore  no  traces  either  of  a  Greek 
or  a  Lydian  mixture.  The  adoption  of  a  story  of  a 
Lydian  origin  by  no  means  requires  that  we  should 
reject  the  accounts  of  migrations  of  Pelasgi  from  Thes- 
saJy,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  we  find  in  other  writers 
on  Etrurian  history.  Professor  Miiller  thus  sums  up 
this  part  of  his  researches  :  "  It  remains,  then,  that  no 
regard  the  Tuscan  nation  as  an  original  and  peculiar 
people  of  Italy  ;  their  language  is  widely  different 
from  the  Greek  ;  the  names  of  their  gods  are  not 
those  which  we  find  among  the  earliest  Greeks  whoir 
we  call  Pelasgi,  and  which  passed  from  them  to  the 
Hellenes;  there  is  much,  loo,  in  the  doctrine  of  thoil 
priests  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  theology.  Bui 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of  this  nation,  whict 
never  displayed  any  independent  civilization,  but  only 
adopted  that  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  indebted  foi 
its  first  impulse  towards  improvement  to  a  Greek,  or, 
at  best,  half-Greek  tribe.  The  Tuscans  themselves, 
in  their  native  legends,  referred  their  polity  and  civiii- 
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Cation  to  the  maritime  town  Tarqainii,  and  the  hero 
Tare  ho  n,  both  probably  only  variations  of  the  name 
Tyrrheni.  Here  it  waa  that  tbe  much-dreaded  Pelas- 
gians  of  Lydia  landed  and  settled,  bringing  with  tbem 
the  arts  they  had  acquired  at  home  or  on  their  way. 
For  the  first  time  the  barbarous  land  saw  men  covered 
with  brass  array  themselves  for  battle  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet ;  here  first  they  heard  the  loud  sound  of 
the  Lydo- Phrygian  flute  accompanying  the  sacrifice, 
and  perhaps  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  rapid 
course  of  the  fifty-oared  ship.  As  the  legend,  in  its 
propagation  from,  mouth  to  mouth,  swells  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  whole  glory  of  the  Tuscan  name,  even 
that  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  colonists, 
attached  itself  to  the  name!  of  Tarchon,  the  disciple 
of  Tages,  aa  tbe  author  of  a  new  and  better  era  in  the 
history  of  Etruria.  The  neighbouring  I  mbnans  and 
I«attns  named  the  nation,  which  from  ihis  lime  began 
to  increase  and  diffuse  itself,  not  from  the  primitive 
inhabitants,  but  from  these  new  settlers.  For  since, 
in  the  Eugubme  tables,  Trusce  occurs  along  with 
Tuscom  and  Tuseer,  it  la  impossible  not  to  conclude, 
that  from  the  root  TUR  have  been  formed  Trusieu*. 
Truscus,  Tuscus  ;  aa  from  the  root  OP,  Opjcus  and 
Oscua ;  so  that  Tvfifavoi  or  Tvpayvoi,  and  Tu*a, 
are  only  the  Asiatic  and  Italic  forma  of  one  and  tbe 
same  name."  (Etrusker,  vol.  1,  P-  100  )  Tbe  time 
of  such  a  colonization  can,  of  course,  only  be  fixed  by 
approximation.  M  tiller  supposes  it  to  have  coincided 
with  tbe  Ionic  migration,  and  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  it.  The  Umbriana  ware  powerful  in  the  land  of 
which  the  new  colonists  took  possession,  a  ltd  long 
wars  must  have  been  carried  on  with  them  before 
they  were  diapossessed  of  the  threo  hundred  towns 
which  Pliny  (3,  19)  aaya  they  once  held  in  the  coun- 
try afterward  called  Etruria.  To  the  south  the  Etru- 
rians extended  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  I 
and  even  beyond  it  into  Latium,  as  the  name  of  Tus-  j 
eulum  proves.  According  to  their  own  traditiona,  the 
same  Tarchon  who  founded  tbe  twelve  citiee  of  Etru- 
ria led  a  colony  across  the  Apennines  and  founded 
twelve  other  cities.  Of  such  a  tradition,  the  historian  | 
can  receive  no  mure  than  the  fact,  that  Etruria,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  waa  colonized  from  tbe  southern 
Etruria.  Bologna,  anciently  Felsina,  which  atands 
where  tbe  Apennines  descend  into  tbe  fertile  plains 
which  border  tbe  Po,  waa  probably  the  first  of  these 
colonies,  aa  it  is  called  by  Pliny  (3,  20),  "  princeps 
quondam  Etrurta! the  names  of  most  of  the  others 
are  uncertain.  A  stone,  with  an  Etruacan  inscription, 
has  been  found  (Lanzt,  vol.  2,  p.  649)  as  far  to  the 
westward  aa  Alessandria.  Atria  and  Spina,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  were  certainly  Tuscan  citiea,  and 
very  important  from  their  commerce  with  the  Adriatic ; 
bat  the  foundation  of  both  was  claimed  for  the  Pclaa- 
gians  of  Thessaly  or  the  followers  of  Dwmede.  Ilia 
same  story  of  twelve  coloniea  is  repeated  in  reference 
to  tbe  settlement  of  the  Etruscans  in  Campania.  Mid- 
ler supposes  these  to  be  really  colonies  from  Etruria, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks 
they  were  founded  by  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians,  con- 
founded with  tbe  Etruscans  from  identity  of  name. 
At  all  eveute,  the  srafont  of  Etruscan  population  in 
Campania  cannot  have  been  great,  since  the  Oscsn 
language,  not  the  Etruacan.  prevailed  there  ;  and  not 
a  single  Etruacan  inscription  baa  been  found  in  this 
iistrict  This  land  of  luxurious  indulgence 
to  have  exerted  its  ususl  influence  on  the 
Etruscans,  and 'they  y  ielded  tbe  possession  of  it  with 
lifJe  resistance  to  the  Sammtes,  who  poured  down 
from  the  billa  on  tbe  fertile  plains  of  Campania.  In 
their  Italian  settlement,  tbe  Tyrrhenians  appear  to 
have  retained  long  tbe  practice  of  piracy,  which  had 
made  their  name  notorious  in  the  Grecian  aeaa;  in- 
deed, it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
i  on  the  Etruscans  or  the  Tyrrhenians  of 


the  iEgean.  Possessing  harbours  on  both  seas,  they 
maintained  the  command  of  botb,  and  made  them- 
selves formidable  not  only  to  merchant  ahipa  by  their 
corsairs,  but  to  the  naval  powers  by  their  armaments. 
To  their  predominance  in  the  lower  ses,  Miiller  at- 
tributes tbe  circumstance,  that  the  Greeks,  while  they 
had  numeroua  colonies  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  of  Sicily,  had  only  one,  H inters,  on  the  north, 
as  late  ss  the  age  of  Thucydides.  Indeed,  the  dread 
of  the  Etruscans  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  pass- 
ing tbe  straits  of  Rhegiuin  with  their  ships ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  tbe  Pbo- 
ciana  that  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhene  sens  were 
I  well  explored  by  them.  Rivalry  soon  followed;  both 
nations  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  Corsica ; 
I  and  the  Etruscans,  being  joined  by  the  Carthaginians, 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  their  Phocian  antago- 
nists, in  which  victory  ultimately  sided  with  tbe  latter. 
.  They  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  naval  wan 
with  tbe  Dorians  of  Cnidoa  and  Rhodes,  who  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Lipara.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  a  consecrated  offering  of  the  Ltpa- 
reans  was  seen  at  Delphi,  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Tyrrhenians.  Another  trophy  of  tbe  victory  of  tbe 
,  Greeks  over  them  has  been  brought  to  light  in  our 
own  times.  In  the  year  474  B.C.,  the  people  of  Co- 
ma), in  Campania,  being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tyr- 
rheniana,  called  in  the  aid  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
by  whom  they  were  totally  defeated  ;  and  Greece,  aa 
Pindar  says  (Fy'A  .  1,72),  was  delivered  from  slavery. 
In  1817,  a  brazen  helmet  was  discovered  among  the 
mint  of  Olympia,  wrth  an  inscription  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Htcro,  son  of  Dinomeus,  and  the  Syracusana 
(consecrate)  to  Jupiter,  Tyrrhenian  (arms)  from  Ca- 
mas." Two  other  helmets  without  inscriptions,  but  no 
doubt  part  of  tbe  ssme  votive  offering,  were  found  at 
the  same  time.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscnpl.,  1,  34. — Id. 
ad  Pmd.,  vol.  1,  p.  224.)—  In  opposition  to  the  theory 
of  Miiller,  however,  another  one  baa  been  advocated, 
with  his  ususl  ability  and  learning,  by  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr.  He  makes  the  name  1  yrsem  or  Tyrrheni, 
in  Italy,  to  have  belonged  originally  and  properly  to 
the  Pelasgian  population,  and  the  Etruscans  to  have 
come  in  from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  to  have  conquer- 
ed tbe  previous  inhabitants.  These  new-comers  he 
makes  to  have  been  the  Rasena  of  Dionysius,  where- 
as Miiller,  it  will  be  remembered,  considers  the  Ra- 
se n»  to  have  formed  the  primitive  population  of  tbe 
land,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Tyrrheni. 
In  reply  to  the  question  that  very  natoialry  presenta 
itself,  why,  if  the  Etruscans  were  a  foreign  and  distinct 
race,  the  Greek  writer*,  nevertheless,  invariably  called 
them  Tyrteni,  and  Elrnria  Tyrscnia,  Niebuhr  re- 
marka,  that  the  Etruscans  had  no  more  title  lo  tbe 
name  of  Tyrseniana,  than  tbe  English  to  that  of  Brit- 
ons, or  the  Spsnish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians :  the  strange  name  was  acquired  iu  all  ikese 
cases,  according  to  him,  in  precisely  tbe  same  way. 
I'he  whole  theory  is  undoubtedly  a  very  plausible 
one ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  H  is  encumbered 
are  ao  numerous,  that  we  cannot  hesitate  to  yield  an 
assent  to  tbe  more  rational  view  taken  by  Miiller  ol 
this  interesting  but  difficult  subject.  (Consult  jVia- 
buhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1.  p.  82,  stqq.,  snd  89.  ed.  2,  p. 
38  and  108,  ed.  9.— Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  78,  Ubr.  Vs. 
Knmcl.) 

» 

Domestic  Manners.  National  Character,  a)c  ,  of  Iks 
Etrurians. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  paint  the  domestic  manners 
and  national  character  of  a  people  who  have  transmit- 
ted no  living  imsge  of  themselves  lo  posterity  in  lite- 
rary compositions.  The  basis  of  the  national  prosper- 
ity of  the  Etrurians  waa  agriculture,  to  which  their 
soil  and  climata  were  well  adapted,  and  which  has  al- 
ways nourished  in  Tuscany,  when  the  beneficence  ol 
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niture  has  not  been  counteracted  by  misgovernncnt 
and  absurd  legislation.    But  Etruria  waa  not,  like 
Campania,  a  land  of  spontaneous  fertility  ;  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  man  were  required  to  adapt  cultivation 
to  too  various  qualities  of  the  land,  and  to  curb  the  in- 
undations of  the  Po  in  the  provinces  on  the  Adriatic. 
Their  primiUve  manner*  were  simple  ;  the  distaff  of 
Tauaquil  was  long  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sane us 
at  Rome ;  and  a  passage  of  Juvenal  (6,  288)  seems  to 
imply,  that  in  domestic  industry  and  virtue  there  was 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Ro- 
man nations  in  early  times.    Their  extensive  con- 
quests, and  bold  and  skilful  navigation,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  energy  of  their  national  character.  But 
when  commerce  and  conquests  in  Southern  Italy  bad 
placed  m  their  reach  the  means  of  indulgence,  they 
seized  upon  them  with  ihc  avidity  of  a  half-barbarous 
people :  and  luxury,  instead  of  being  tbe  handmaid  ot 
retiiiement  and  elegance,  ministered  to  vain  splendour 
and  sensual  voluptuousness-    Diodorus  (5,  40)  de- 
scribes, from  Posidonius,  their  tables  loaded  twice  a 
day  (which,  to  nfcalemioua  Greeks,  seemed  tbe  excess 
of  gluttony),  their  embroidered  draperies,  their  drink- 
ing-vessel*  of  gold  and  hIvit,  and  their  hosts  of  slaves. 
\theruBUs  gives  much  darker  shades  to  his  picture  of 
the  corruption  of  manners  produced  by  wealth  expend- 
ed wholly  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses.    That  the 
cpitheta  of  pmguu  snd  obesxu,  which  the  Romans  ap- 
plied to  the  Etruscans,  were  not  wholly  suggested  by 
national  malice,  is  evident  from  the  recumbent  figures 
on  the  covers  of  the  sarcophagi.    From  the  Etruscans 
the-  Romans  borrowed  their  combats  of  gladiators.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  the  horrible  practice  of  in- 
troducing ibetn  at  banquets  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
Etrurians  of  Campania,  and  especially  to  Capua  ;  the 
focus  of  all  the  vices  which  spring  from1  luxury,  neither 
softened  by  humanity  nor  refined  by  Uu»ic.     Of  the 
Etrurian  music  we  have  spoken  iti  mentioning  the 
proofs  of  their  Lydian  origin.    It  was  almost  the  only 
branch  of  art  in  which  invention  is  attributed  to  them 
by  the  ancients  ,  and  even  here  the  invention  related 
only  to  the  instrument ;  we  read  of  no  mood  ascribed 
to  them.    Their  celebrity,  both  in  this  and  the  plastic 
art,  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being  the 
neighbours  of  a  people  whose  genius  was  so  decidedly 
averse  from  both  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  who,  till  they 
became  acquainted  with  tbe  Greeks,  derived  all  the 
decorative  part  of  their  system  of  public  and  private 
life  from  the  Etrurians.    We  have  no  historical  means 
of  determining  whether  the  Etrurians  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  their  successive  improvements  in  sculpture 
and  statuary,  or  proceeded  in  an  independent  track  : 
the  fact  which  we  shall  have  to  produce  respecting 
their  alphabet,  renders  tbe  former  supposition  more 
probable.    If  this  communication  existed,  it  was  only 
to  a  certain  point :  the  Tuscan  style  in  art  always  bore 
a  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  their  most  perfect 
works  had  that  rigidity,  and  want  of  varied  and  living 
expreaaion,  which  characterized  Grecian  sculpture  be- 
fore Phidias  bad  fired  his  imagination  with  Homer's  de- 
»ti  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  or  Praxttelea  had 


bio  his  vision  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
In  all  that  department  of  art,  or  the  contrary,  in  which 
mechanism  without  mind  may  attain  perfection,  the 
Etrurians  were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks  themselves. 
An  Athenian  poet  (ap.  Aiken.,  I,  28)  celebrated  their 
works  in  metal  as  the  best  of  their  kind  ;  alluding 
probably  to  their  drinking-vesscls  and  lamps,  candelabra 
and  tripods.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  lent  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  perfecting  the  plaatic  art ;  that  of  the  lv.ru 


riaus,  as  far  aa  it  was  peculiar  to  them,  had  nothing  to 
impregnate  the  native  fancy  of  tbe  artist,  or  to  exalt 


his  conceptions  to  sublimity.  They  appear  to  have 
held  an  opinion,  which  we  find  both  in  the  Northern 
and  Hindu  theology,  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
like  tbe  svstem  over  which  they  presided,  tbe  effects 


of  a  power  exerted  only  at  long  intervals  in  the  pro- 
duction of  being,  and  absorbing  into  itself  all  that  it 
had  produced,  to  create  again.    The  symbols  of  this 
power  were  the  Dn  tnvoluli  of  Etrunan  theology, 
whose  names  were  unknown,  and  who  were  not  o In- 
jects of  popular  worship;  of  tbam  Jupiter  himself 
aaked  counsel :  tbe  Dn  CotuanltM,  twelve  in  number, 
six  of  either  sex,  presided  over  tbe  existing  order  of 
things,  and  received  homage  and  sacrifice.    Their  in- 
tervention in  human  affairs  was  chiefly  manifested  in 
omens  of  impending  evil,  to  be  averted  by  gloomy,  and 
often  cruet  expiatious.    If  morality  may  have  gained 
something  by  the  Etrurian  religion's  having  furnished 
nothing  answering  to  tbe  sportive,  but  licentious  my- 
thology  of  the  Greeks,  poetry  aud  art  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered.   The  same  want  of  lively  and  cheerful  imagina- 
tion characterized  their  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul :  their  subterranean  world  was  a  Tartarus 
without  an  Elvsium.     Nowhere  was  superstition  je- 
duced  so  completely  to  system.    The  regions  of  the 
heavens  were-  divided  and  subdivided  according  to  the 
Etrurian  discipline,  that  every  portent  might  have  its 
accurate  interpretation  ;  tbe  phenomena  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  thunder  and  lightning,  were  observed 
and  classed  with  a  minuteness  which  might  have  fur- 
nished the  rudiments  of  a  science,  had  the  observers 
been  philosophers  instead  of  priests;  but  which,  in 
fact,  only  augmented  the  subservience  of  the  multitude 
to  those  who  claimed  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  philosophy,  in  the  Grecian 
sense  ot  the  w  ord,  free  speculation  on  man,  nature,  and 
providence,  combining  us  results  into  a  system,  was 
unknown  in  Etruria.    Some  practical  knowledge  ol 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  denied  to  a  people  who 
executed  such  works  in  architecture  and  hydraulics 
as  the  Etruscans  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  tbe  dis- 
covery or  demonstration  of  a  single  scientific  truth  can 
be  claimed  for  them.    Tbe  form  of  the  Etrunan 
government,  in  which  the  same  order  were  both  aris- 
tocracy and  priesthood,  effectually  prevented  the  mind 
of  the  nation  Irom  expending  itself  in  its  natural 
growth.    To  the  Lucumonta,  an  hereditary  nobility, 
Tagcs  revealed  the  religions  usages  w  hich  the  people 
were  to  observe;  and  they  kept  to  themselves  the 
knowledge  of  this  system,  with  the  power  of  applying 
it  as  they  thought  best  for  perpetuating  their  own  mo- 
nopoly.   In  their  civil  capacity,  the  Lucomones  form- 
ed the  rating  body  in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.    In  ear- 
lier times  we  read  of  kings,  not  of  the  whole  country, 
but  of  separate  states,  whose  power,  no  doubt,  waa 
grcatlv  narrowed  by  that  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  they 
disappear  after  a  time  altogether,  as  from  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  ;  while  no  body  corresponding  to 
the  pUb*  arose  to  represent  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  rela- 
tion 
clinea 

were  chiefly  bondamen  to  the  land-owners,  as  the  Pe~ 
nestsB  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  That 
such  a  class  existed  in  Etruria  is  certain  ;  that  it  in- 
cludes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  la  not  prob- 
able ;  and  the  only  argument  adduced  in  support  of  it 
is  the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  clients  at 
Rome  were  bondsmen  of  the  patricians.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Etrurian  aristocracy  kept  the  lower  orders  in 
political  aubjection,  and  the  nation  was  thus  prevented 
from  rising  to  that  eminence  to  which  it  might  have 
attained  ;  but  its  general  prosperity  is  a  proof  that  the 
government  was  not  tyrannically  exercised.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  appears  not  even  to  have  stirred, 
so  as  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  lead 
them  to  severity.  The  insurrections  of  which  we  read 
are  especially  attributed  to  the  slaves.  Etruria  waa 
fertile  in  corn,  especially  in  rptlt.  the  far  or  ada>  of 
the  Romans  ;  of  which  the  meal 


of  the  great  body  of  the  ruling  caste.  M tiller  in- 
a  to  tbe  opinion,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
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which  was  the  ancient  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
this  part  of  Italy ;  and  agriculture  formed  the  most 
honourable  occupation.  The  iron-mines  of  Uva,  now 
Elba,  and  others  on  the  mainland  of  Etruria  connected 
with  them,  furnished  a  richer  supply,  and  of  a  purer 
quality  than  any  other  in  the  ancient  world ;  the  same 
island  produced  the  copper  for  their  coinage,  and  for 


Works  of  Art,  Antiquities,  <!"€•,  of  the  Etrurians. 

Enough  remains  of  Etruscan  art  to  justify  what  an- 
cient authors  have  said  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
luxury  of  this  people.  The  walls  of  their  cities  rarely 
exhibit  that  gigantic  species  of  dike-building  which  has 
been  called  the  Cyclopean  architecture,  and  which  is 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  towns  of  Latium  and  Samnium. 
Micali  considers  the  walls  of  Coaaaa  the  only  specimen 
in  Etruria  of  the  Cyclopean  manner ;  but  if  the  cri- 
terion be  tbc  use  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  without 
cement,  instead  of  parallelopipedal,  the  plate  (pi  12) 
which  be  has  given  of  the  gate  and  wall  of  Signium 
(Segni)  shows  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  this 
class.  But,  in  general,  they  built  their  walls,  as  may 
be  seen  at  Vollerra,  Populonia,  and  Rusells,  of  vast 
blocks  of  parallelopipedal  form,  which  their  own  weight 
retained  in  their  places,  without  the  use  of  mortar. 
The  gate  of  Segni,  before  mentioned,  shows  something 
of  the  earliest  attempt  at  constructing  an  arch,  by 
the  gradual  approximation  of  the  stones  which  form 
the  sides.  Etruria  does  not  exhibit  any  specimens 
of  the  mode  of  building  practised  in  the  treasuries  of 
Atreus  and  Minyas,  in  which  the  walls  of  a  circular 
building  converge  so  aa  to  meet  at  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  beehive.  A  recent  traveller,  Delia  Marmora,  has 
discovered  sereral  of  this  kind  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia. We  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  our  Etruscan  antiquities  to  the  care  with  which  this 
people  provided  themselves  with  durable  places  of 
sepulture,  snd  their  custom  of  interring  with  the  body 
various  articles  of  metal  and  of  clay.  To  the  opening 
of  the  hypogea  of  Volterra,  we  owe  the  revival  of  this 
branch  of  antiquarian  lore.  Some  of  those  repositories 
belonged  to  ancient  towns,  whose  existence  might  have 
been  unknown  but  for  tbe  necropolis  which  marks 
their  vicinity.  Inghirami  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count (Ser.  4)  of  two  of  these;  one  at  Castellaccio, 
not  far  from  Viterbo,  the  other  at  Orchia,  about  four- 
teen miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  city.  Castellaccio 
was  the  Castellum  Axium  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Osseins  (c.  7),  the  site  of  which  Cluverius 
declared  to  be  unknown.  The  traces  of  the  walls 
themselves  are  very  visible  in  the  large  oblong  blocks 
of  peperino  joined  without  cement,  and  convex  out- 
ward, in  the  usual  style  of  the  old  Etruscan  fortifica- 
tions. Tbe  steep  banks  of  the  stream,  being  composed 
of  a  tufo  eaaily  wrought,  have  been  hewn  out  for 
nearly  a  mile  into  grotto-sepulchres,  the  face  of  the 
lock  being  cot  into  the  representation  of  a  doorway, 
while  tbe  real  entrance  to  the  hypogcum  is  below,  and 
closed  with  large  stones.  Examples  of  this  kind  of 
sepulchre  are  found  in  Persia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  (WatpoU's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  231; 
vol.  2,  p  206,  524) ;  but  in  these  the  entrance  is  by 
the  sculptured  portal,  which  in  the  Etrurian  sepul- 
chre* served  only  as  an  ornament.  Tbe  architecture 
of  these  tombs  is  evidently  of  an  age  when  the  Greek 
embellishments  had  become  known  in  Etruria ;  but 
the  shortness  of  the  pillars,  the  length  of  tbe  inter- 
colomnialion.  and  the  heaviness  of  the  upper  parts, 
very  well  with  the  character  which  Vitruvitis 
ives  to  the  Tuscan  buildings,  "  Varica,  bari- 
et  humiles  et  later  "  As  time  has  not  spared 
public  edifice  of  the  Etrurians,  it  it  only  by 
of  their  sepulchres,  or  the  representations  of 
their  building*  in  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  that  we  can 
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judge  whet  their  architecture  really  was ;  and  even  I  ere 
we  find  very  few  traces  of  it.  (Muller,  Etrusker, 
vol.  2,  p.  24.)  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Doric,  and  not 
properly  a  distinct  order ;  whether  so  allied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affinity  of  the  Etrurians  and  Greeks,  or 
borrowed  by  the  former,  and  varied  to  adapt  it  to  edifices 
of  wood,  as  theirs  commonly  were,  appears  doubtful. 
Within  these  sepulchral  chambers  were  disposed  cin- 
erary urns  of  stone,  sometimes  ranged  around  the  sides 
on  the  ground ;  sometimes  on  an  amphitheatre  of  steps ; 
and  sometimes  in  niches,  like  the  Roman  columbaria. 
Instances  of  bodies  interred  without  burning  arc  very 
rare.  The  urns  themselves  are  commonly  of  tufo  or 
alabaster,  ant)  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  same  height,  including  the  cover,  on 
which  tbe  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  is  often 
carved.  In  the  sepulchres  of  Volterra,  urns  of  baked 
earth  are  very  rare,  stone  beinz  there  abundant ;  in 
those  of  Chusium  and  Montepulciano  they  are  com- 
mon. The  urns  of  baked  clay  were  meant  to  contain 
ashes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Jtc/t'e 
vases  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  Etrurian 
sepulchres.  As  they  were  first  discovered  in  Etruria, 
the  name  of  Etruscan  was  given  to  them,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  used  after  it  was  known  that  they  were  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Grccia, 
and  even  in  Attica  and  the  islands  of  the  ^Egesn. 
That  the  custom  of  depoaiting  them  in  sepulchres,  for 
whatever  purpose,  was  common  to  Etruria  and  to  tbe 
south  of  Italy,  is  certain  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  originated  in  Etruria,  or  that  those 
which  are  found  in  Campanian  or  Sicilian  sepulchres 
are  of  Etrurian  manufacture.  On  the  contrary,  it  it 
probable  that  those  found  in  Etruria  are  the  production 
of  Greek  artists  ;  their  subject,  their  style  of  painting 
and  design,  are  completely  Greek;  snd  though  the 
Etruscana  have  inscribed  every  other  work  of  art  with 
their  own  characters,  no  painted  vase  has  yet  been 
found  with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  The 
aingle  exception  found  probably  at  Volterra,  and  men- 
tioned by  Inghirami  {Ser.  5,  Tab.  65,  2V.  8).  is  Greek 
both  in  its  style  and  its  words.  The  ancients  fre- 
quently celebrate  the  pottery  of  the  Etrurians,  but  do 
not  attribute  to  them  any  particular  skill  in  painting 
them.  The  vases  of  Arretium,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  classics,  are  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  those  found  in  sepulchres  ;  fragments  of  them 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  and  Inghira- 
mi has  engraved  some  of  them.  They  are  of  very 
fine  clay,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  with  figures  in 
relief,  modelled  after  Greek  patterns  probably,  but 
with  Latin  inscriptions.  Statues  of  the  gods  in  clay, 
of  Tuscan  fabric,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  tbe  Ro- 
man templea  in  the  earliest  times.  ( Juv ,  11,  115.) 
Every  collection  of  antiquities  contains  specimens  of 
what  are  called  Etruscan  patera,  very  generally  found 
with  the  urns  and  vases  in  the  sepulchral  chambeis. 
Tbey  are  ahallow  disks  of  brass,  Irequently  without 
any  concavity,  but  bordered  by  a  rim  slightly  raised, 
and  having  a  handle  of  tbe  same  metal.  On  the  disk 
are  generally  engraved  scenes  of  mythologicsl  and  he- 
roic history,  with  legends  in  the  heroic  character ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  antiquary  for  comparing  the  Etruscan 
mythology  with  the  Greek.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  name  of  patera  should  ever  hsve  been  applied  to 
tbem ;  far  from  being  suitable  for  drinking- vessels, 
they  could  not  even  hold  the  small  quantity  of  wine 
neceersry  for  a  libation ;  and,  wherever  a  libation  is 
represented  on  ancient  monuments,  it  is  performed 
with  a  vessel,  comparatively  shsllow,  indeed,  as  its 
name  implies,  but  very  different  from  sn  Etruscan  pa- 
tera, and  always  without  s  handle,  except  in  some  un- 
skilful restorations.  Inghirami,  who  has  published 
two  series  of  these  antiquities,  contends  st  grest  length 
against  the  common  name,  and  calla  them  svecchi  mi*. 
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fact.  That  they  were  really  mirror*  we  have  little 
doubt ;  Inghirami  easily  finda  a  mystical  meaning  for 
everything  belonging  to  them.  The  metal  of  which 
they  are  invariably  composed,  brass,  alludes  to  the  fir- 
mament, conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  ja>.*o6Virrf 
d<j,  "spread  out  like  a  molten  mirror"  (Jo6,xxvii ,  18); 
their  circular  form  to  the  perfection  of  which  this  fig- 
ure is  an  emblem.  If  they  had  happened  to  be  oval, 
be  would  still  have  been  at  no  loss,  for  he  explains  the 
usually  elliptical  forms  of  the  fictile  vases  as  alluding 
to  that  deterioration  of  its  nature  which  the  soul  un- 
dergoes when  it  enters  into  union  with  the  body.  As 
many  articlea  of  female  ornament  have  been  found  in 
sepulchres— fibula,  hair-bodkins,  collars,  bracelets- 
it  is  an  obvioua  conjecture,  that  the  mirrors  were  a 
real  part  of  the  toilet  of  the  deceased,  consigned  to  the 
same  grave  with  her;  on  the  principle  that  what  was 
most  used  and  valued  in  life  should  be  the  companion 
in  death.  Yet  to  Una  supposition  it  is  an  objection, 
the  slight  convexity  which  some  of  them  have  is 
the  polished  side,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  would 
erfere  with  their  use  as  real  minors,  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  emblematical  of  the  sacerdotal  of- 
fice borne  by  the  female  with  whom  they  were  interred. 

Etrurian  language  and  LtteraJurt. 
The  literature  of  the  Etrurians  presents  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon  of  sn  alphabet  perfectly  deciphered, 
along  with  a  language  completely  unintelligible.  Such 
a  combination  is  so  strange,  that  we  find  more  than 
one  writer  alleging  that  the  language  is  Greek,  and  ap- 
pealing  in  proof  to  the  alphabet,  without  suspecting 
the  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and  conclu- 
sions. When  the  Eugubine  tables  were  discovered  in 
1444,  they  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter ;  Kcincsius  suspected  them  lo  be  Punic ;  and, 
though  they  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Etruscan, 
the  real  force  of  the  letters  was  not  discovered  till 
1732,  when  Bourguet  ascertained  it  by  comparing  the 
two  tables  which  are  in  the  Latin  character  with  one 
in  the  Etruscan,  which  he  had  happily  divined  to  be 
nearly  equivalent  in  sense.  Gori,  a  few  years  later, 
published  his  alphabet,  which,  in  all  important  points, 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiries :  the  great 
improvement  made  in  it  by  Lanzi  was,  that  he  detect- 
ed a  £  in  the  letter  M,  which  till  then  had  been  taken 
for  an  m.  The  principles  of  Greek  paleography  have 
been  lately  established,  on  a  more  solid  basis  than  be- 
fore, by  Bockb  ;  and  by.  the  help  of  these  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors,  Miiller  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  has  not  been 
derived  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  from 
the  Greeks.  Very  few  forms  occur  in  it  which  are 
not  found  in  the  early  Greek  inscriptions  :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  some  of  those  which 
the  Greeks  retained  a  considerable  time  after  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Phoenicians ;  and,  again,  the 
Etruscans  have  some  letters  which  the  Greeks  added 
to  their  Phoenician  alphabet.  Other  Etruscan  letters 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  any  Greek  inscription, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  specific  age  or 
form  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  the  Etruscans  may 
be  supposed  to  have  adopted  once  for  all.  The  Phry- 
gian inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Midas  (Walpolc,  vol. 
2.  p.  207)  bears  no  closer  resemblance  to  the  Etruscan 
than  other  very  old  Greek  inscriptions :  in  the  Carian 
inscription  (/6  ,  p.  530)  there  are  many  letters  which 
differ  from  the  Etruscan.  The  letters  B,  T,  A  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  corresponding  sounds  in  the 
Etruscan  language,  and  the  first  and  last  never  occur, 
r  is  found  in  the  form  C,  in  which  it  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Magna  Gnecia.  The  digamma  F  occurs  both 
in  this  form  and  in  that  of  3,  which  is  found  in  Greek 
inscriptions  and  on  coins ;  they  had  also  for  the  same 
the  character  8,  for  which  a  circular  square  with 
lines  is  also  used,  as  in  the  oldest  Greek  in- 
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acriptions.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Etruscan  F,  la 
proper  names,  alwaya  answers  to  the  Utin  V,  as  Fn,i 
to  Vibius,  Felcthri  to  Volaterra,  Menarfe  to  Minerra ; 
whence  Miiller  (vol.  2,  p.  300)  takes  occasion  to  dis- 
pute the  opinion  of  Bishop  Marsh,  that  the  Latin  F  rep- 
resented the  digamma,  observing  that  it  is  only  before 
R  that  the  digamma  becomes  F.  The  same  charac- 
ter was  also  used  for  H  and  Th.  80  that  there  seems 
iu  fact  to  have  been  one  letter  for  the  labial,  dental, 
and  guttural  aspirate.  The  vowel  O  appears  to  have, 
been  unknown  to  the  Tuscan  language;  for  Q  ihey 
used  ehf  and  rf.  Of  the  Greek  forms  V  and  Y,  which 
both  occur  on  early  moriumcnts,  they  have  chiefly  used 
the  former,  but  not  exclusively.  For  X  thev  have  the 
form  which  is  frequent  in  Bceotian  inscriptions,  resem- 
bling an  inverted  anchor  ;  for  E  a  double  cross ;  *, 
Z.  and  the  long  vowels  H  and  Q,  are  unknown  to  their 
alphabet.  With  very  few  exceptions,  their  writing  ia 
from  right  to  left ;  and  as  this  mode  had  been  depart- 
ed from  by  the  Greeks  in  their  earliest  extant  inscrip- 
tions, which  may,  perhaps,  ascend  to  the  fortieth  Olym- 
piad (620  B.C.),  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  writing  into  Etruria  wae  something  ear- 
lier. Demaratus.  who  is  said  to  have  brought  both 
painting  and  letters  from  Corinth,  if  really  expelled  by 
Cypselus,  must  have  lived  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad. 
A  more  recent  character,  which  ia  commonly  found  in 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
about  the  end  of  the  third  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  at  which  time,  according  to  Muller  (vol.  2,  p. 
301).  the  Latin  alphabet  was  also  formed  ;  but  from 
the  Greek,  not  from  the  Etruscan.  The  Umbriana  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  though 
their  language  was  essentially  different,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  Oscan  than  the  latin.  The  Oscan  al- 
phabet also  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscan,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  when  the  Etruscan  character  fell  into  en- 
tire disuse  ;  the  style  of  ornament  on  some  of  the  uma 
on  which  it  is  found  refers  them  to  the  times  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  language  of  Etruria  never  hav- 
ing been  polished  by  the  influence  of  literature  (for  its 
histories  were  probably  mere  chronicles,  and  its  theo- 
logical writings,  liturgies  and  manuals  of  a  gloomy  su- 
perstition), remained  harsh  to  the  ear  and  uncouth  to 
the  eye.  Such  combinations  of  letters  as  aplc,  rranexl, 
thunchultkl  {Midler,  vol.  2,  p.  288),  can  scarcely  hare 
been  pronounced  at  all  without  the  intervention  of  a 
short  vowel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental  langua- 
ges. In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  language, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  labour  which  has 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  though  valuable  for  its 
collateral  reaults,  has  been  nearly  fruitless  in  respect 
to  its  direct  object.  When  Lanzi,  abandoning  the  for- 
mer method  of  Oriental  and  Northern  etymology,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  Etruscan  from  the  F 
it  was  natural  to  expect  a  more  favourable 
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close  affinity,  if  not  identity,  or  the  two  nationa, 
maintained  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  the  alphabets 
were  visibly  the  same.  For  many  vears  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  hia  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrutc*  (3  vols. 
8vo,  1789),  his  explanations  were  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  made  the  basis  of  other  etymological  specula- 
tions. But,  when  time  had  been  given  for  examina- 
tion, it  could  not  but  be  perceived  that  his  modes  of 
proceeding  were  too  arbitrary  to  warrant  confidence  ; 
that  he  could  produce  no  evidence  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  many  of  the  words  and  forms  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Greek,  in  order  to  identify  them  with  the 
Etruscan ;  and  that  other  monuments,  discovered  since 
his  time,  could  not  be  in  any  way  explained  by  his  ays 
tern.  Nicbuhr,  in  his  Roman  history,  avers  that,  among 
all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which  explanations  have  b«eu 
pretended,  only  two,  awl  rtl  ("  vtxti  annot"),  seem  to 
have  been  really  explained  ;  and  of  these  Miiller  as- 
res  us  (toI.  1,  p.  64),  and  apparently  with  goad  re*. 
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wn,  that  avil  ("  arum")  signifies,  not  atxif,  but  aiotit. 
Mutter's  observations  on  wis  subject  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  at  the  present  moment,  when 
extravagant  expectations  appear  to  be  entertained  of 
the  enlargement  of  our  historical  knowledge  by  the 
comparison  of  languages.    "  We  might  give  much 
ampler  information,  if,  after  Lanzi'e  method,  we  sought 
in  the  moouments  of  the  Etruscsn  language  for  single 
sounds  resembling  the  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and,  per- 
suaded that  similar  sounds  must  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, endeavoured  to  explain  all  that  could  not  bo 
brought  to  agree  by  an  arbitrary  prosthesis,  epenthe- 
sis,  paragoge,  and  similar  cheap  expedients.  With- 
out blaming  the  learned  Italian,  in  whose  time  the 
most  eminent  literati  had  very  confused  ideas  of  the 
formation  of  language,  we  may  maintain  that  his  lead- 
ing principle,  that  analogy  is  the  character  only  of 
cultivated  Unguages,  and  that  the  ruder  any  lan- 
guage is,  the  greater  liberty  might  be  taken  in  the 
use  of  it,  ia  entirely  false.    This  may  justify  us  for 
having  paid  so  little  regard  to  etymologies,  which,  as 
they  are  arbitrary  in  themselves,  suppose  an  arbitrary 
character  in  the  language  to  which  they  arc  applied. 
If  we  use  only  genuine  monuments,  and  require  a 
certain  evidence  for  every  explanation  of  a  root  or  a 
grammatical  form,  our  apparent  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language  shrinks  slmost  to  nothing.    It  is 
not  probable  that  the  application  of  the  still  existing 
remains  of  the  languages  of  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Europe  should  have  those  beneficial  results  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  which  some  appear  to  an- 
ticipate.   The  Germans  snd  Celts  are  originally  di- 
vided from  the  nations  on  the  Mediterranean  by  their 
locality  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  they  onlv  gradually 
approach  these  and  come  into  collision  with  them; 
and,  even  though  the  languages  nf  both  nations  msy 
belong  to  that  great  family  which,  from  time  immemo- 
lial,  has  diffused  itself  through  Europe  and  Asia,  yet 
they  have  distinct  peculiarities,  which  we  •  have  no 
reason  to  believe  are  found  in  those  of  Italy.  The 
fundamental  and  indelible  characteristic  of  the  Celtic 
.anguages  steins  10  be,  that  they  mark  grammatical 
forma  by  aspirations  and  other  changes  of  the  initial 
consonants  ;  a  thing  not  practised  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean language,  but  found  in  alt  branches  of  the  Celtic, 
Welsh,  Cornish,  Gasttc,  Irish,  and  Bat  Breton.  This 
mutability  of  the  consonants  is  a  circumstance  which 
must  be  perceptible,  even  in  a  small  number  of  writ- 
ten remains,  and  which  could  not  well  have  escaped 
as  had  the  Etruscan  been  the  Celtic.    The  Iberian 
family,  ouce  widely  diffused  on  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, may  have  dwelt  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
Etruscans  ;  but  the  remains  of  its  language  in  the 
Basque  are  completely  different  from  thoae  of  the  rest 
ol  Europe,  and  us  grammar  shows  so  little  affinity  with 
what  we  know  of  the  Etruscan  as  to  afford  very  slight 
support  to  the  opinion  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  nations. 
What  may  have  been  tho  relation  of  the  Tuscan  to  the 
extinct  Ligunan,  or  to  the  language  of  those  Alpine 
tribea  whose  names  alone  arc  preserved  in  history,  is 
a  question  respecting  which  we  have  not  even  a  glim- 
mering of  knowledge.''    (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p. 
64.  teqq.— Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  50.  p.  372-396.) 
Hiacaxu.    Vtd.  Icrne. 

Hiebapomb,  I.  a  city  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates, 
sooth  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its  Greek  name  (Holy 
City)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
Atergatis  being  worshipped  there.  By  the  Syrians  it 
waa  called  Bambyce  or  Ma  bog.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Chriatianily,  its  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
course  declined.  Constantinc,  it  is  true,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  newly-erected  province  of  Euphratesia; 
but  this  proved  of  little  avail.  It  suffered  much  du- 
ring subsequent  reigns  from  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians. It  is  now  Mambedtch  or  Bambyr,  a  deserted 
plice,  with  many  parts  of  the  ancient  wall  standing. 


(Manntrt,  Geogr ,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  510.) — II.  A  City 
in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Phrygia,  near  the  confines 
of  Lydia,  and  northwest  of  Uodicea.    This  city 


celebrated  for  its  warm  springs.  (Strain,  629. — !ho 
Cast.,  68,  27.— P/tny,  5,  32.)  The  waters  of  Hier- 
spolis  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  or  staler- 
tital  properties,  and  Chandler  affirms,  that  a  cliff  near 
the  ancient  town  waa  one  entire  incrustation.  (Truv- 
elt  in  Asia  Mtnor,  p.  287.)  Besides  this  singular  > 
property,  the  waters  of  this  town  possessed,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  that  of  serving  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer.  (Strabo,  630  )  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Pamhuk-Kalatti,  or  the  Castle  of  Cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rocks  resemble  that  substance 
in  their  whiteness,  a  colour  produced  by  the  stalactites 
incrustations  already  alluded  to.  (Chandler,  p.  290. 
—  Cramer 't  Atia  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  37,  teq.) 

Hikrichvs  (gen.  -unfit;  in  Greek  '\tpixove,  gen 
-ovvtoc.)    Vid.  Jericho. 

Hikko.  I.  succeeded  bis  brother  Gelon,  as  tyrant 
or  ruler  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  478.    He  committed  many 
acts  of  violence,  encouraged  spies,  and  kept  a  merce- 
nary guard  around  his  person.    He  was  ambitious  of 
extending  his  dominion,  and  his  attempts  proved  suc- 
cessful    After  the  death  of  Theron,  prince  of  Agri- 
gcnium,  Hiero  defeated  his  son  Thrasydama,  who  was 
soon  after  expelled  by  his  countrymen.    He  took 
Naxus  and  Catana,  and,  having  driven  away  the  in- 
from  both  towns,  he  replaced  them  by  Syre- 
and  Peloponnesian  colonists.    He  changed  the 
of  Catana  to  .Etna,  and  he  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  ./Emeus  (Airvaioc).    Having  joined  his  fleet 
to  that  of  the  people  of  Cumai,  he  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  of  the  Etruscan  and  other  pi- 
rates who  infested  it.    His  chariots  repeatedly  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  game*,  and  his  success  on 
those  occasions  formed  the  theme  of  some  of  the  odea 
of  Pindar,  who  was  his  guest  and  friend.  JEschylus, 
Simon ul e«.  Bacchylidcs,  and  Epicharmus  were  also 
well  received  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  who  was  fond  ot 
the  society  of  learned  men.    Hiero  died  at  Catana, 
B  C.  476,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bulua,  who  had  all  hia  faults  without  any  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  was  at  last  driven  away  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  restored  the  government  to  the  common- 
wealth.   (Diod.  Sic,  11,  48,  teqq.)   JSlien  give* 
Hiero  credit  for  a  much  better  character  than  Diodo- 
rus  ;  probably  because  the  latter  pert  of  his  reign, 
after  he  had  firmly  established  his  authority,  was  better 
than  the  commencement.    (Mlian,  9,  1.) — H.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  Hicrocles,  a  wealty  citizen 
of  Svracuse,  and  a  descendant  of  Gelon,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  esrly  life  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
served  with  distinction  also  under  Pyrrhua  in  bis  Si- 
cilian campaigns.    After  Pyrrhua  had  suddenly  aban- 
doned Sicily,  the  Syracosans  found  themselves  threat- 
ened on  one  side  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mamertinea,  a  band  of  Campauian  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  treacherously  taken  possession  of 
Messana.    The  Syracusan  troops,  being  in  want  of  a 
trusty  leader,  chose  Hiero  by  acclamation,  and  the 
senaie  and  citizens,  after  some  demur,  ratified  the 
choice,  B.C.  275.    After  various  successful  operations 
against  the  Mamertinea,  Hiero  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Leptines,  his  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  man  among  tho  aristocratic  party,  he 
was  proclaimed  king.  B  C.  270.    Shortly  after,  the 
Mamertinea  at  Messana  quarrelled  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  managed  to  introduce  a  garrison  into 
the  citadel,  and  drove  them  out,  upon  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians invited  Hiero  to  join  bis  forces  to  theirs,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Mamertinrs  out  of  Sicily.  Hiero 
having  assented,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Messana 
on  one  side,  and  tho  Carthaginians  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  other,  while  their  squadron  guarded  the  strait. 
The  Mamertinea,  meanwhile,  had  applied  to  the  Romans 
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for  assistance,  claiming  a  common  origin  with  them, 
as  being  descended  from  Mars,  called  Mamera  or  Ma- 
mertus  in  the  Oscan  language  ;  and  Rome  eagerly 
seized  thia  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Sicily. 
The  consul  Appius  Claudius  marched  to  Rhegium, 
and,  having  contrived  to  pass  the  strait  in  the  night  un- 
observed by  .the  Carthaginian  cruisers,  he  surprised 
Hicro's  camp,  routed  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  the 
monarch  himself  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  consul 
next  attacked  the  Carthaginian  camp  with  the  same 
success,  and  this  waa  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
War,  265  B.C.  In  the  foil  lowing  year  the  Romans 
took  Tauroinenium  and  Catana,  and  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  when  Hiero  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  paying  100  talents  of  silver, 
and  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  provisions.  He 
punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements,  remaining  faithful 
to  Rome  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  by  his  sup- 
plies was  of  great  service  to  the  Roman  armies,  espe- 
cially during  the  long  sieges  of  Agrigenlum  and  Lily  bo:  - 
um.  Hiero  was  included  in  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  by  which  his  territories  were  secured  lo 
him,  and  he  remained  in  friendship  with  both  states. 
He  even  assisted  Carthage  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
by  sending  her  supplies  of  provisions  during  the  war 
which  she  had  to  sustain  against  her  mercenaries. 
The  period  of  peace  which  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Finite  wan*, 
from  241  to  218  B.C  ,  was  most  glorious  for  Hiero, 
and  most  prosperous  for  Syracuse.  Commerce  and 
agriculture  flourished,  and  wealth  and  population  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hiero  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  made  wise  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
tithe  or  lax  on  land,  which  remained  in  force  through- 
out Sicily  long  after  his  time,  and  are  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  as  the  Lex  Hicronica.  (Cic.  in 
Verr.,  2  it  3.)  Hiero  introduced  the  custom  of  letting 
the  tax  to  farm  every  year  by  auction.  He  embel- 
lished and  strengthened  Syracuse,  and  built  large 
ships,  one  of  which,  if  wc  are  to  trust  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Athenssus  (5,  p.  206),  was  of  most  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  and  magnificence.  This  ship  he 
sent  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Archim- 
edes lived  under  Hiero'a  reign.  When  the  second 
Punic  war  broke  out,  Hiero  continued  true  to  his  Ro- 
man alliance,  and,  after  the  Trasymenian  defeat,  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Ostia  with  provisions  and  other  gifts, 
and  a  body  of  light  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Rome. 
He  lived  to  see  the  battle  of  Canna?,  after  which  his 
son  Gelon  embraced  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Gclon,  however,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence, and  Hiero  himself,  being  past  ninety  years  of 
age,  ended  his  days  soon  after  (13  C.  216),  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  grandson  Hieronymus.  With  Hiero  the 
prosperity  ana  independence  of  Syracuse  may  be  said 
to  have  expired.  (Li».,  lib.  22  et  23—Polyb.,  lib. 
l.—Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p.  195.) 

Hikroclks,  I.  a  rhetorician  of  Alabanda,  in  Caria. 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  (Cic,  de  Oral.,  2, 
23  —  Id.,  Bntt  ,  c.  95.)— II.  A  lawyer,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  veterinary  medicine,  addressed  to  Cassianua 
Bassus,  of  which  three  choptcrs  are  preserved  in  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  "Geoponica."  (Yid.  Geoponi- 
ca.)— III.  Surnamcd  the  grammarian,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  a  Greek 
writer  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, but  of  whom  one  thing  at  least  ta  certain,  that 
he  was  anterior  to  the  tenth  century.  He  composed, 
under  the  title  of  XirvfKdj^oc  ("  Travelling  Com  [.an- 
ion'*), a  description  of  the  sixty- four  provinces  that 
formed  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-five  cities  situate  in  them.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  WeaseLiig,  in  the  Ilineraria  Vetcrum 
624 


Rom.,  Amsl.,  1735,  4to. — IV.  A  new  Platonist,  who 
flourished  at  Alcxandrea  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  has  left  us  a  comrr. jnlary  "  on  the  Gold- 
en Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  and  a  treatise  "on  Provi- 
dence, Destiny,  and  Free- will."  The  end  of  Hiero- 
cles  is  to  show  the  agreement  which  exists  in  respect 
of  these  doctnnes  between  Plato  and  Aristotle  ;  to  re- 
fute the  systems  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics ;  to  con- 
found those  who  pretend  lo  read  the  decrees  of  destiny 
in  the  nativities  of  men,  or  who  believe  thai  the  deter- 
minations of  Providence  may  be  influenced  by  en- 
chantments or  mystic  ceremonies;  those,  in  fine,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  deny  an  existing  Providence. 
We  have  only  extracts  from  this  latter  work  made  by 
Photius,  and  an  abridgement  by  an  unknown  hand 
Stobxus  has  preserved  for  up  some  fragments  of  a 
work  of  Hierocles  on  the  worship  of  the  gods  (II«ic 
role  GfoiY  xptjOTtov).  or,  rather,  a  chapter  belonging  to 
some  large  work  which  treated  of  various  points  of 
ethics.  The  same  Slob*' us  has  preserved  fragments 
of  other  productions  of  Hierocles,  "  On  Justice,"  "On 
the  Conduct  due  towards  Parents,"  "On  Marrnage." 
"  On  Fraternal  Love,"  Ac.  There  exists  also,  un- 
der the  name  of  Hierocles,  a  collection  of  inaipid 
Facet  in  ('AoTtia),  containing  an  account  of  the  ridic- 
ulous actions  and  sayings  of  book-learned  men  and 
pedants.  In  all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  wntten  by 
some  other  individual  of  the  same  name,  and  not  by 
the  philosopher  — The  best  edition  of  ihe  Commentary 
on  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  Fragments,  dec,  is 
that  of  Ncedham.  Land.  1709,  8vo.  The  editor, 
however,  has  made  some  rash  emendations,  which  di- 
minish the  value  of  the  work.  The  edition  of  Pearson, 
Lond  ,  1654,  8vo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.  The  best 
separate  edition  of  the  Commentary  is  that  of  Ash  ton 
and  Warren.  Land.,  1742,  8vo.  and  of  the  facrfr*, 
that  of  Schier,  Lips.,  1750-1768.  8vo— V  A  prelect 
of  Bilhynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexandrea,  who  is  said 
by  Lsctantius  to  have  been  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Dtocle 
sian.  (Laetant  ,  Inst.  Ihr„  5.  2.—  Id  .  de  Mortt  Per- 
see  ,  c.  17  )  He  also  wrote  two  works  against  Chris- 
tianity, entitled  \nyot  ^I'Aakqdtte  irpoe  rove  Xptnrta- 
vove  ("  T+utk  lminq  icords  to  the  I  'krisUtns").  in 
which,  according  to  lsctantius,  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  overthrow  themselves  by  the 
contradictions  with  which  they  abound  He  also  re 
viled  Paul,  and  Peter,  and  the  other  disciples,  as  prop- 
agators of  falsehood.  He  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  though  he  did  not 
deny  the  truth  of  them;  and  he  aimed  to  show,  thai 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  hsd  been  done  bv  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana     (laetant.,  Inst.  Dir.,  5,  2,  wee.) 

HikronIca  Lex.    Vid.  Hiero  II 

HiKBONfMtrs,  I.  grandson  of  Hiero  II  ,  monarch  of 
Syracuse,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  (B.C.  216).  He  was  left  by  Hiero  under 
the  guardianship  of  several  individuals,  among  whom 
was  Andronoms,  his  sunt's  husband,  who.  seconded 
by  other  courtiers,  and  with  the  view  of  monopolizing 
the  confidence  of  the  young  king,  indulged  him  in  all 
his  caprices  and  follies.  The  court  of  Syracuse, 
which,  under  Hiero.  was  orderly  and  respectable,  soon 
became  as  profligate  as  it  bad  been  under  the  youn- 
ger Dionysius.  Andronorus  persuaded  Hieronymus, 
sgsinst  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  to  for- 
sake the  Romsn  alliance  for  that  of  Carthage,  and 
messengers  for  that  purpose  were  sent  to  Hannibal  in 
Italy,  and  also  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  which  gladly 
agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Syracuse,  in  order  to  effect 
a  diversion  against  the  Romans.  War  being  at  length 
declared  by  Rome,  Hieronymus  took  the  field  with 
15.000  men  ;  but  a  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers,  and  he  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  about 
thirteen  months.  On  the  news  of  this,  a  popular  n- 
surrection  took  place  at  Syracuse ;  the  daughters  and 
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^rand-daughters  of  Hiero  were  murdered,  and  royalty 
was  abolished.  But  the  people  were  distracted  by  fac- 
tions, and  by  the  mercenaries  in  their  pay,  and  revo- 
lution succeeded  revolution,  until  two  adventurers  of 
Syracusan  eitraction,  but  natives  of  Carthage,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Hannibal  to  keep  in  countenance  the 
Carthaginian  party  in  Syracuse,  became  possessed  of 
the  chief  power,  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  com- 
mander Marcdlus  that  be  laid  siege  to  and  look  Syr- 
acuse. {Vid.  Syracuse. — Lhod.  Sic.,  fragm.,  lib.  26, 
vol.  9,  p  369,  ed.  Bid  —  Liv.,  24.  4  —  Id.,  24,  7, 
ttqq  ) — II.  A  native  of  Cardia,  in  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese. He  was  one  of  the  com  pan  ions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  after  his  death  attached  himself  to  Eu- 
merits.  Made  prisoner  in  the  battle  in  winch  that 
chieftain  was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Anligonus,  and  entered  into  his  ser- 
vice. This  prince  intrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  Ccelesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  charged  him  with  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  upon  the 
country  around  the  Lake  Aaphaltites.  The  expedition 
did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs,  who  supported  themselves  by  vending 
the  bitumen  obtained  from  the  lake.  After  ihe  defeat 
>f  Antigonus  at  the  battle  of  Ipsua,  and  his  death, 
Hieronymus  remained  faithful  to  his  son  Demetrius. 
At  a  later  period  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  king  of  Epirus,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  Ital- 
ian campaign.  He  survived  this  prince,  and  attained 
the  age  of  104  years  The  principal  work  of  Hieron- 
vmus,  and  that  on  which  his  reputation  was  founded, 
was  Entitled  'loropmn  'Trroftvfifiara  ("  Historic  .Me- 
moirs"). In  this  production  he  developed  the  move- 
ments which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ca- 
bals and  jealousies  of  the  principal  officers,  the  bloody 
wars  to  which  their  ambitious  views  gave  rise,  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  house  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  monarchies  which  dismembered  the 
empire  of  Alexander.  The  ancients,  however,  ac- 
cused him  of  having  been  influenced  too  much  by  the 
hatred  he  bore  to  Scleucus,  Cassandcr,  Ptolemy,  hut 
above  all  to  Lysimachus,  by  whose  orders  Cardia,  his 
native  city,  had  been  destroyed.  They  charge  him 
also  with  partiality  towards  Eumenes,  Antigonus,  and 
Prrrbos.  A  particular  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
which  makes  us  regret  more  esrncstly  the  loss  of  Hie- 
ronymus's  work,  is,  that  he  is  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  entered  into  any  details  on  the  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome  ;  the  war  of  Pyrrhus  with  the  republic 
afforded  him  probably  an  occasion  for  this.  Diodorus 
Sieulus  derived  considerable  aid  from  the  commenta- 
ries of  Hieronymus,  as  did  Plutarch  also  in  his  life  ot 
Euincn.cs  (Consult  Reeherchet  tur  la  vie  el  tur  let 
outrage*  it  Jcrume  de  Cardie,  par  VAbbi  Serin. — 
Mrrx  An  f Acad,  dtt  Inter.,  Ac,  vol  18,  p.  20  — 
Sekoll,  Hist  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  204,  seqq.)— III.  A 
peripatetic  philosopher,  born  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Cicero 
praises  his  ability,  but  doubts  the  propriety  of  his 
•  ranked  under  the  peripatetic  sect,  since  he 
placed  the  Mummum  bonum  in  freedom  from  painful 
emotion,  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  Epicurean  school. 
(rV  .  dt  Fin..  5,  5.)— IV.  A  celebrated  father  of  the 
church,  better  known  by  the  English  form  of  his  name, 
St.  Jerome,  and  accounted  the  most  learned  of  all  the 
Ijatra  Others.  He  was  born  of  Christian  parents, 
A.D.  381.  on  the  confines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmalia, 
at  the  town  of  Stridon  or  Stridonium.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  sent  him  to 
Rome  for  education,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
grammarian  Donalus,  known  for  his  commentaries  upon 
Viryil  and  Terence.  He  had  also  masters  in  rhetoric, 
Hebrew,  and  divinity,  in  which  be  made  a  great  prog- 
ress. After  travelling  through  France  and  Italy,  he 
gave  Bp  friends  and  worldly  pursuits  to  seek  retirement 
n  the  East,  and  eventually  reached  Jerusalem,  whence 
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he  proceeded  to  Antioch.  Here  he  endured  a  severe 
attack  of  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  wan- 
dered through  several  towns  and  districts  in  search  ot 
a  retreat  to  his  mind,  which  be  found  in  a  frightful  desert 
of  Syria,  scarcely  inhabited  by  anything  but  wild  beasts, 
and  a  few  human  beings  little  less  ferocious.  Hi 
was  in  his  thirty-first  year  wheu  he  entered  on  this 
life,  in  which  he  spent  four  years,  occupied  in  sr. 
intense  study  of  the  Scriptures,  until  his  health  began 
to  be  affected  by  this  application  and  ascetic  disci- 
pline. He  then  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  was 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  378  by  Paulinua.  He  soon 
after  visited  Constantinople,  in  order  to  avail  himself 
of  the  advice  and  instruction  of  Gregory  Nszisnzen  , 
and,  on  bis  return,  accompanied  Paulinus  to  Rome, 
where  hia  merit  and  learning  soon  made  him  known  to 
Pope  Damasus,  who  appointed  him  hia  secretary,  and 
also  director  to  the  Roman  ladies  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religious  life.  During  his  residence 
at  Rome  he  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  matron  of  the 
name  of  Paula,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  af- 
terward followed  him  with  her  daughters  into  the  East. 
This  event  exposed  him  to  some  scandal  from  his  op- 
ponents the  Origenists,  and  to  more  merited  censure 
from  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  many  weak  females 
whom  he  thus  encouraged  in  their  desertion  of  their 
proper  duties,  and  in  the  misapplication  of  their  weal th 
to  the  support  of  useless  or  pernicious  institutions.  On 
the  death  of  Damasus,  finding  his  situation  at  Rome 
an  uneasy  one,  Sericius,  the  successor  of  Damasuf 
not  having  the  same  esteem  for  him  that  Damasus 
had,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  East,  and  accord 
ingly  embarked,  in  385,  with  a  great  number  of  monk* 
and  females  whom  be  had  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  He  touched  at  Cyprus,  where  he  vis- 
ited Epiphanius,  and,  arriving  at  Antioch,  proceeded 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  to  Egypt,  where, 
to  hia  great  grief,  he  found  the  tenets  of  Unpen  almost 
universally  prevalent.  He  at  length  settled  at  Belhle- 
hem,  where  the  wealthy  and  devout  Paula  founded  foui 
monasteries,  three  for  females,  and  one  for  males  under 
Jerome.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour, 
and  wrote  many  of  his  best  treatises  ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations he  might  have  peaceably  closed  his  days,  but 
for  his  detestation  of  the  opinions  of  Origen,  which 
involved  him  in  the  most  acrimonious  controversy  for 
many  years  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  his  former 
friend  Rufintis  of  Aquileia,  sod  Jovinian  an  Italiar. 
monk.  In  the  year  410,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by 
the  Goths,  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  who  fleu 
from  that  city  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  very  careful  to 
exclude  all  whom  he  deemed  tinctured  with  heresy. 
He  died  A.D.  422,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age 
— Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  have  come  down  to 
us.  Several  of  them  are  merely  controversial ;  bul  tkere 
arc  others  of  a  more  sterling  and  lasting  value.  These 
are,  his  Treatise  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the 
elder  Christian  Fathers,  and  his  Commentsnts  on  the 
Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testsmenl,  on  the  Gos- 

E:l  of  St.  Matthew,  and  several  of  Sl  PbuI's  Epistle*, 
ut  what  may  be  regarded  as  his  greatest  work  is  a 
translation  of  the  Books  of  both  the  Okd  and  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  been  al 
ways  highly  valued  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  s  question 
among  the  learned,  how  far,  and  whether  at  all,  he  un- 
bodied an  older  Italic  version  in  his  translstion.  It  was 
the  first  effort  at  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach 
of  the  great  multitude,  who  knew  no  other  language 
but  the  Latin.  It  was  a  great  and  noble  work,  which 
ought  to  place  its  author  high  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Bishop  VVsrburtoti  says  of  Jerome,  that 
"  he  is  the  only  Father  who  can  be  called  a  critic  on 
the  sacred  writings,  or  who  followed  a  just  or  reason- 
able method  of  criticising." — The  first  printed  editist 
of  the  entire  works  of  Jerome,  as  far  as  these  have 
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of  the  city,  and 
nearly  obsolete.  Upon  the  ascension  to  the  throne, 
however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name  revived. 
Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  was  much  less  in  compass 
than  the  ancient  city.  Mount  Sion  and  Bezetha  being 
excluded  — The  following  desenption  of  Jenisslem,  as 
it  appeared  just  before  the  siege  by  Titus,  is  given  by 
Milman.  (History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  17,  seqq.) 
"  Jerusalem,  at  this  penod,  was  fortified  by  three  walls, 
in  all  those  parts  where  it  was  not  surrounded  by  ab- 
rupt and  impassable  ravines;  there  it  had  but  one. 
Not  that  these  walls  stood  one  within  the  other,  each 
in  a  narrower  circle  running  round  the  whole  city  ; 
hut  each  of  the  inner  walls  defended  one  of  the  several 
qnsrtcrs  into  which  the  city  was  divided,  or,  it  might 
be  almost  said,  one  of  the  separate  cities.  Since  the 
days  in  which  David  had  built  his  capital  on  the 
rugged  heights  of  Sion,  great  alterations  bad  taken 
place  at  Jerusalem.  That  eminence  was  still  occu- 
pied by  the  upper  city ;  but,  in  addition,  first  the  hilt 
of  Moriah  was  taken  in,  on  which  the  temple  stood 
then  Acre,  which  was  originally,  although  a  part  of 
the  same  ridge,  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  Mo- 
riah. This  chasm  was  almost  entirely  filled  up,  and} 
the  top  of  Acra  levelled  by  the  Asmonean  princes,  so 
that  Acra  and  Monad  were  united,  though  on  the  side 
of  Acre  the  temple  presented  a  formidable  front,  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  or  causeways  with  the  lower 
city.  To  the  south  the  height  of  Sion,  the  upper 
city,  was  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  which 
ran  right  through  Jerusalem,  called  the  Tyropceon,  or 
the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers  ;  at  the  edge  of  this 
ravine,  on  both  sides,  the  streets  suddenly  broke  off, 
though  the  walls  in  some  places  must  have  crossed  it, 
and  it  was  bridged  in  more  than  one  place.  To  the 
nonh  extended  a  considerable  suburb  called  Bezetha, 
or  the  new  city.  The  first  or  outer  wall  encompassed 
Bezetha.  Agrippa  the  First  had  intended  to  make  this 
wall  of  extraordinary  atrength  ;  but  he  had  desisted 
from  the  work  on  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who 
seem  to  have  foreseen  that  this  refractory  city  would 
hereafter  force  them  to  take  up  arms  against  it.  Had 
this  wall  been  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Agrippa, 
the  city,  in  the  opinion  of  Joscphus,  would  have  been 
impregnable.  This  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Htppi- 
cos.  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the  extreme 
corner  of  Mount  Sion  :  it  must  have  crossed  the  west- 
cm  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyropceon,  and  run  directly 
north  to  the  tower  of  Psephina,  proved  clearly  by 
D'Anville  to  have  been  what  was  called  during  the 
crusades  Caste]  Pisano.  The  wall  then  bore  towards 
the  monument  of  Helena,  ran  by  the  royal  caverns  to 
the  Fuller monument,  and  was  carried  into  the  val- 
ley of  Kedron  or  Jehoshaphat,  where  it  joined  the  old 
or  inner  wall  under  the  temple.  The  wall,  however  it 
fell  short  of  Agrippa'a  design,  was  of  considerable 
strength.  The  stones  were  thirty-five  feet  long,  so 
solid  as  not  easily  to  be  shaken  by  battering  engine*, 
or  undermined  The  wall  was  seventeen  and  a  half 
feet  broad.  It  had  only  been  carried  to  the  same  height 
by  AgTippa,  but  it  bad  been  hastily  run  up  by  the 
Jews  to  thirty-five  feet ;  on  its  top  stood  battlements 
three  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  pinnaclea  five  and  three 
fourth* ;  so  the  whole  was  nearly  forty  five  feet  hiph. 
The  second  wall  began  at  a  gate  in  the  old  or  inner 
one,  railed  Gennath,  the  gate  of  the  gardens ;  it  inter- 
sected the  lower  city,  and,  having  struck  northward 
for  some  distance,  turned  to  the  east  and  joined  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  An- 
tonia  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple,  and 
was  separated  from  Hezeiha  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
probably  protected  the  whole  northern  front  of  the 
temple  as  well  as  of  the  Antonia.    The  old  or  ' 
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Hikrosolyma  (neut.  plur.)  (Jerusalem),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Judca.    The  history  of 
Abraham  mentions,  that  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem, 
came  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings  {Gem.,  14.  18),  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  this  Salem  waa  the  original  of 
the  city  which  we  are  now  considcnng.    It  is  more 
certain,  however,  that,  when  the  Israelitea  entered  Ca- 
naan, they  found  the  place  in  tiie  occupation  of  the 
Jebusiies,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebns,  a  son  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  city  then  bore  the  name  of  Jebus  or  Jebu- 
si   (Josh.  15, 63  —  Id  ,  18,  28  —Consult  Re  land.  Pal- 
<&*/.,  p.  834  )    The  lower  city  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  children  of  Judah  (Jud.  1,  6)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua ;  but  the  Jebuaite*  had  so  strongly  fortified 
themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themselves  in  possession  of  it  till  the  time 
of  David.    That  monarch,  after  his  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel, 
on  which  he  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  established  here  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
The  city  now  took  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  abode,  or  (according  to  another  de- 
rivation), the  people,  of  peace.    (Consult  Reland,  p. 
833. — Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex.,  s.  v.)    The  Septuagint 
version  gives  'ItpovaaXnp  as  the  form  of  the  name, 
while  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  place  is 
called  Hierosolyroa.    At  present  this  city  is  known 
throughout  Western  Asia  by  the  Arabic  name  of  El- 
Kadjt,  which  signifies  "  holiness."     ( Vtd.  Csdytis  ) — 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  several  hills,  the  largest  of 
which  wss  Mount  Sion,  which  formed  the  southern 
part  ol  the  city.    A  valley  towards  the  north  separ- 
ated this  from  Acre,  the  second  or  lower  city,  on  the 
east  of  which  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon.    Northeast  of  Mount  Moriah  was  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  south  was  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  at  the  north  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion.    Passing  over  the  history  of 
ibis  celebrated  city,  so  fully  detailed  in  the  sacred  vol- 
ume, we  come  to  the  memorable  period  of  its  capture 
and  destruction  by  Titus.    The  date  of  this  event  was 
the  8th  of  September,  A.D.  70.    During  this  siege 
and  capture  1,100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished, and  07,000  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and 
afterward  either  sold  for  slaves,  or  wantonly  exposed 
for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beasts.    In  fact,  the  population,  not  of  Jerusa- 
lem alone,  but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts,  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled 
for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  had  been  shut  up  by 
the  sudden  formation  of  the  siege.    The  ardent  zeal 
of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their  holy  city  and  temple  soon 
caused  both  to  be  again  rebuilt ;  but  fresh  commotions 
compelled  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even  approach 
near  Jerusalem,  on  pain  of  death.    On  the  nuns  of 
their  temple  the  same  emperor  caused  a  temple  m  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  to  be  erected,  and  the  im- 
age of  a  hog  to  be  cut  in  stone  over  the  gate  leading 
to  Bethlehem,  as  a  standing  insult  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  this  unfortunate  people.    The  name  of  the 
city  was  also  changed  to  /Elia  Capitolina,  the  first 
part  of  the  name  alluding  to  the  family  of  the  Roman 
emperor.    The  more  peaceful  Christians  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  estsblish  themselves  within  the  I  wall  was  that  of  Sion     Starting  from  the  southwestern 
walls,  and  .Elia  became  the  scat  of  a  flourishing  church  perticoes  of  the  temple  to  which  it  waa  united,  it  ran 
and  bishopric.    This  latter  name  became  afterward  I  along  the  ndgc  of  the  Tyropceon,  passed  first  the  Xy«- 
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to*,  then  the  council  house,  and  abutted  on  the  tow- 
er Hippie ua,  whence  ihc  northern  wall  sprang.  The 
old  wall  then  ran  aoutbward  through  Bcthso  to  the 
gate  of  the  Eaaenea,  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hionom,  above  the  pool  of  Siloam,  then  eastward 
again  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  so  on  through  Opha. 
probably  a  deep  glen  :  it  then  joined  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  too  temple.  Thua  there  were,  it  might  seem, 
four  distinct  towns,  each  requiring  a  separate  siege. 
The  capture  of  the  first  wall  only  opened  Bezetha  ; 
the  fort  locations  of  the  northern  part  of  the  temple, 
the  Antonia,  and  the  second  wall,  still  defended  the 
other  quarters  I  he  second  wall  forced,  only  a  part 
of  the  lower  city  was  won ;  the  strong  rock-built  cita- 
del of  Antonta  and  the  temple  on  one  hand,  and  Sum 
oo  the  other,  were  not  the  least  weakened.  The  whole 
of  these  walls  was  guarded  with  towers,  built 
same  solid  masonry  with  the  rest  of  the  walls. 
They  were  thirty-five  feet  broad  and  thirty-five  high  ; 
but  above  this  height  were  lofty  chambers,  and  above 
those  again  upper  rooms,  and  Urge  tank*  to  receive 
the  rain-water.  Broad  flights  of  steps  led  up  to  them. 
Ninety  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  first  wall,  fourteen 
in  the  second,  and  suty  in  the  third.  The  intervals 
between  the  towers  were  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  according  to 
Josephus,  was  thirty-three  stadia,  rather  more  than 
four  miles.  The  most  magnificent  of  all  these  tower* 
waa  that  of  Psephina,  opposite  to  which  Titus  en- 
camped. It  waa  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  commended  a  noble  view  of  the 
whole  country  of  Judca,  to  the  border  of  Arabia,  and 
to  the  sea  :  it  was  an  octagon.  Answering  to  this 
was  the  tower  Hippicus,  and  following  the  old  wall 
stood  those  of  Phasxlis  and  Manamne.  built  by  Herod, 
and  named  after  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  and  friend. 
Tbe*e  were  stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod. 
Hippicus  was  square ;  forty  three  and  three  fourths  feet 
each  way.  The  whole  height  of  the  tower  waa  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet ;  the  tower  itself  fifty-two  and 
a  half,  a  deep  tank  or  reservoir  thirty-five,  two  stones 
of  chamber*  forty-three  and  three  fourths,  battlements 
and  pinnacles  eight  and  three  fourths.  Phasajlis  was  a 
solid  square  of  seventy  feet.  It  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high,  defended  by 
breastworks  and  bulwarks),  and  above  the  portico  was 
another  tower,  divided  into  lofty  chambers  and  baths. 
It  was  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  rest  with  bat- 
tlements and  pinnacles,  so  that  its  whole  height  was 
above  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet.  It  looked 
from  a  distance  like  the  tall  pharos  of  Alezandrea. 
Manamne,  though  not  equal  in  elevation,  was  more 
luxuriously  fitted  up  ;  it  waa  built  of  aolid  wall  thirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  width  :  On  the  whole, 
with  the  upper  chamber*,  it  waa  about  seventy-six  and 
three  fourths  feet  high.  These  lofty  towers  appeared 
stall  higher  from  their  situation.  They  were  built  on 
the  old  wall,  which  ran  along  the  steep  brow  of  Sion. 
The  masonry  was  perfect :  they  were  built  of  white 
marble,  cut  in  blocks  thirty-five  feet  long,  seventeen 
sod  a  half  wide,  eight  and  one  fourth  high,  so  fitted 
that  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  the  solid  q'uarry." 
A  description  of  the  fortress  Antonia  ia  given  under 
that  article.  "  High  above  the  whole  city  rose  the 
temple,  uniting  the  commanding  strength  of  a  citadel 
with  the  splendour  of  a  sacred  edifice.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  esplanade  on  which  it  stood  had  been  con- 
»»derably  enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil 
since  the  day*  of  Solomon,  particularly  on  the  north  side. 
It  now  covered  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side.  Sol- 
omon had  faced  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the 
east,  and  perhaps  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone ; 
the  other  sides  likewise  had  been  built  up  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  an  equal  height.  These  walls  in  no 
were  lower  than  three  hundred  cubits,  five  hun- 


part  were 


not  seen  excepting  on  the  eastern  and  perhaps  tne 
southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was  heaped  up  to  the 
level  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  stones 
employed  in  this  work  were  seventy  feet  square. 
Oo  this  gigantic  foundation  ran,  on  each  front,  a  strong 

|  and  lofty  wall  without,  within  a  spacious  double  por- 
tico or  cloister  52T  feet  broad,  supported  by  162  col- 
umns, which  upheld  a  ceiling  of  cedar,  of  the  moat  ex- 
quisite workmanship.  The  pillars  were  entire  block* 
hewn  out  of  solid  marble,  of  dauling  whiteness,  43} 
feet 'high.  On  the  south  side  the  portico  or  cloister 
was  triple.  Thia  quadrangle  had  but  one  gate  to  the 
east,  one  to  the  north,  two  to  the  sooth,  four  to  the 
west ;  one  of  these  led  to  the  palace,  one  to  the  city, 
one  at  the  corner  to  the  Antonia.  one  down  towards 
the  gardens.  The  open  courts  were  paved  with  va- 
rious inlaid  marble*.  Between  this  outer  court  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  second  court  of  the  Israelites  ran 
rails  of  stone,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship,  rather 
more  than  five  feet  high.  Along  these,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, stood  pillar*,  with  inscription*  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  I*alin,  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jewa 
who  were  unclean,  from  entering  into  the  Holy  Court 
beyond.  An  ascent  of  fourteen  steps  led  to  a  terrace 
174  feet  wide,  beyond  which  rose  the  wall  of  the  inner 
court  This  wall  *ppeared  on  the  outside  70  feet,  on 
the  inside  43| ;  for,  besides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  U? 
the  terrace,  there  were  five  more  up  to  the  gate*. 

I  The  inner  court  bad  no  gate  or  opening  to  the  west, 
but  four  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to 
the  east,  one  of  which  was  for  ihe  women,  for  whom 
a  portion  of  the  inner  court  was  set  apart,  and  beyond 
which  they  might  not  advance ;  to  this  they  had  acceas 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern gates,  which  were  set  apart  for  their  use.  Around 
this  court  ran  another  splendid  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters ;  the  columns  were  quite  equal  in  beauty  and 
workmanship,  though  not  in  size,  to  those  of  the  outer 
portico.  Nine  of  these  gate*,  or,  rather,  gateway  tow- 
ers, were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  ailver,  on  the 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  the  lintels.  The  door*  of 
each  of  the  nine  gate*  were  58  $•  feet  high,  and  half 
that  bresdth.  Within,  the  gatewaya  were  52|  feet 
wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
whole  looked  like  lofty  towers :  the  height  from  the 
base  to  the  summit  was  70  fe*t.  Bach  gateway  had 
two  lofty  pillars  21  feet  in  circumference.  But  what 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  waa  the  tenth,  usually 
called  the  beautiful,  gate  of  the  temple.  It  was  ot 
Corinthian  brass  of  the  finest  workmsnship.  The 
height  of  the  beautiful  gate  was  87 ».  it*  doors  70  feet. 
The  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  had  sheeted  these 
gate*  with  gold  and  silver;  hia  apostate  son  was  to 
witness  their  ruin  by  the  plundering  hands  and  fiery 
torches  of  his  Roman  friends.  Within  this  quadrangle 
there  was  a  farther  seperation.  s  low  wall  which  di- 
vided the  priests  from  the  Israelites :  near  this  stood 
the  great  brazen  altsr.  Beyond,  the  temple  itself 
reared  it*  glittering  front.  The  great  porch  or  pro- 
pylon,  according  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod'* 
temple,  extended  to  a  much  greater  width  than  th* 
templo  itself:  in  addition  to  the  former  width  of  105 
feet,  it  had  two  winga  of  35  each,  making  in  the  whole 
175.  The  great  gate  of  thia  laat  quadrangle,  to  which 
there  waa  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps,  was  called  that 
of  Nicanor.  The  gateway  tower  was  I32i  high, 
43}  wide ;  it  hsd  no  doors,  but  the  frontispiece  was 
covered  with  gold,  and  through  its  spacious  arch  was 
seen  the  golden  gate  of  the  temple,  glittering  with  the 
same  precious  metsl,  with  large  plates  of  which  it  was 
sheeted  sll  over.  Over  this  gate  hung  the  celebrated 
golden  vine.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  workman- 
ship had  bunches,  according  to  Josephus,  as  large  sa 
a  man.  The  Rabbins  add,  that,  'like  a  true  natural 
vine,  it  grew  greater  and  greater ;  men  would  be  offer- 
ing; some,  gold  to  make  a  leaf;  some,  a  Kr.pe;  r- 
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were  hung  op  upon  it ;  and  ao  it  I 

continually.'    The  temple  itself.  * 


•  bunch:  and 

wh  increasing  continually.'  The  temple  itself,  ex 
copting  in  the  extension  of  the  wings  of  the  propylon, 
wa.i  probably  the  same  in  its  dimensions  and  distribu- 
tion with  that  of  Solomon.  It  contained  the  same 
boly  treasures,  if  not  of  equal  magnificence,  yet,  by  the 
seal  of  successive  ages,  the  frequent  plunder  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  was  constantly  replaced ;  and 
within,  the  golden  candlestick  spread  out  its  flowering 
branches,  the  golden  table  supported  the  ahew-bread, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  flamed  with  its  costly  perfume. 
The  roof  of  the  temple  had  been  set  all  over,  on  the 
outside,  with  sharp  golden  spikes,  to  prevent  the  birds 
from  settling  on  and  defiling  the  roof'  (vid.,  however, 
remarks  under  the  article  Elicius),  "and  the  gales 
were  still  sheeted  with  plates  of  the  same  splendid 
metal  At  a  distance  the  whole  temple  looked  liter- 
ally like  a  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinna- 
cles."  (Mtlman,  History  of  the  Jew*,  vol.  3,  p.  83, 
teqq.) — Jerusalem,  in  more  modern  times,  has  not 
ceased  lo  he  an  object  of  inviting  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. About  the  year  705  of  our  era,  it  was  viaited 
by  Arculfus,  from  whose  report  Adamnam  compoacd 

•  narrative,  which  was  received  with  considerable  ap 
probation.  Eighty  years  later*  Willibald,  a  Saxon, 
undertook  the  same  journey.  In  Jerusalem  he  saw 
•11  that  Arculfus  had  seen  ;  but  he  previously  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  the  cave  in  which 
St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Bernard  proceeded 
to  Pslestine  in  the  year  878.  The  -crusades,  however, 
threw  open  the  holy  places  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe ; 
and,  accordingly,  so  long  as  a  Christian  king  swayed 
the  sceptre  in  the  capital  of  Judes,  the  merit  of  indi- 
vidual pilgrimage  was  greatly  diminished.  Bot  no 
sooner  had  the  warlike  Saracens  recovered  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  than  the  wonted  difficulty  and  danger 
returned.  In  1391,  William  de  BouldcseU  ventured 
on  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  Palestine,  of  which 
some  account  has  been  published.  A  hundred  years 
afterward,  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquiere  sailed  from 
Venice  to  Jaffa.  At  Jerusalem  he  found  the  Chris- 
tians reduced  to  •  state  of  the  most  cruel  thraldom. 
At  Damsscus  they  were  treated  with  equal  severity. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  century  witnessed  a  higher 
order  of  travellers,  who,  from  such  a  mixture  of  mo- 

late  either  a  pilgrim  or  an  antiquary, 
f  perilous  tour  of  the  Holy  Land .  Among 
the»e,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  George 
Sandy",  who  commenced  his  peregrinations  in  the 
year  1610.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lioubdun,  Cheron, 
Thevenot,  Gonzales,  Morison,  Maundrell.  and  Po- 
cocke.  Of  the  more  recent  travellers,  however,  the 
moat  interesting  and  intelligent  is  Dr.  Clarke.  "We 
had  not  been  prepared,"  remarks  this  writer,  descri- 
bing hia  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Judwa,  "for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  ex- 
hibited. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  beheld,  as  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
metropolis ;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers,  pslsccs,  churches,  and  monasteries ; 
all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with 
inconceivable  splendour."  Dr.  Clarke  entered,  how- 
ever, by  the  Damascus  gate.  He  confesses  that  there 
is  no  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  city  is  seen  to 
•o  much  advantage,  as  the  one  from  which  he  beheld 
it,  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  about  an  hour's  distance. 
In  the  celebrated  prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  eity  lies  too  low,  and  has  too  much  the  character 
of  a  bird's-eye  view,  with  the  formality  of  a  topograph- 
ical plan.  Travellers  of  a  still  later  date  consider  Dr. 
Clarke's  description  as  overcharged.  But  it  must  be 
femembered  that  he  was  fortunate  in  catching  his  first 
view  of  Jerusalem  under  the  illusion  of  a  brilliant 
•rening  aun thine.  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  of  an  ir- 
sbape,  approaching  to  a  square ;  and  to  be 
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surrounded  by  a  high,  embattled  wall,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  common  stone  of  the  country,  which 
is  a  compact  limestone.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
is  so  unequivocally  marked  by  its  natural  boundaries 
on  the  three  sides,  where  there  are  ravines,  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty,  except  with  regard  to  its  eitent 
in  a  northern  direction ;  and  this  may  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  minute  description 
given  by  Joeephus.    {Bell.  Jud^  5, 4.) 

Hillivionbs,  a  people  of  Scandinavia.  Accordii 
to  Pliny  (4, 13),  they  occupied  the  only  known  part  < 
this  country.  Among  the  various  names  of  countries  • 
and  people  reported  by  Jornandes,  we  still  find,  ob- 
serves D'Anville.  Hallia;  and  that  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  province  of  Skane  is  still  called  Holland 
Some  erroneously  place  the  Hilleviones  in  the  country 
answering,  at  the  present  dsy,  to  Rlekingen  snd  5cAo- 
ntv  (Htschotf  und  Miller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr  , 
p.  616  > 

Himera,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  falling  into  the  upper 
or  Tuscan  Sea.  to  the  east  of  Psnormus;  now,  accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  Fin  me  ih  S.  Leonardo;  but,  according 
10  others,  Fiu  me  (irandt  The  city  of  Him  era  stood, 
a  short  distance  In  the  west  of  its  mouth. — II.  An- 
other river  of  Sicily,  larger  than  the  former.  It  nses 
in  the  same  quarter  with  it,  but  pursues  an  opposite 
course,  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  Phintia,  and  to  the  west  of  Gela.  The  modem 
name  is  Fiume  Salto.  This  river  separated,  at  one 
time,  the  Carthaginian  from  the  Syraiuaan  dependen- 
cies in  Sicily. — III.  A  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  coast. 
It  was  founded,  according  to  Thucydides  (6,  6)  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios  («.  388,  icqtj  ),  by  a  colony  of  Chal- 
cidians  from  Zanklc.  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  its 
origin  to  the  Zanklesns  at  Mylaj.  (SfrsA.,  878  )  In 
this  he  is  wrong,  as  Mylas  was  not  an  independent 
place,  but  entirely  under  the  control  of  Zankle  aa  its 
parent  city,  and  therefore  not  allowed  to  trade  and 
colonize  at  pleasure.  Sirs  bo's  error  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Thucydi- 
des. Thst  historian  informs  us  (6,  6)  that  Himera 
had  some  Dorian  inhabitants  also  from  Syracuse,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  expelled  party  of  the  Mylettda- 
(Mv?.nrtSai) :  Strabo,  very  probably,  mistakes  these, 
from  their  nsme»  for  inhabitants  of  Myl». — Himera 
came,  we  know  not  under  what  circumstances,  into 
the  power  of  Theron  of  Agrigentum.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  and 
offered  to  surrender  itself  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse.  This 
latter  apprized  Theron  of  the  fact,  and  the  enraged 
tyrant  caused  many  of  the  citizens  to  be  executed. 
I'o  prevent,  however,  the  city's  suffering  from  this 
loss  of  the  inhabitants,  he  established  in  :t  a  number 
of  Dorians  and  other  Greeks,  and  from  this  time  the 
remark  of  Thucydides  applies,  who  informs  us  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Himera  spoke  a  middle  dialect  be- 
tween the  Dorian  and  Chalcidian,  but  that  the  written 
institutions  were  in  the  Chalcidian  dialect.  Himera 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  340  years  after 
its  founding,  and  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
( Diod.  Sie. ,  1 1 , 48. )  The  Carthaginians  subsequently 
estsblished  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new 
city  of  Therms*,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Himera 
This  spot  was  remarkable  for  it*  warm  baths.  The 
ruins  of  Therm  a?  are  now  called  Termini 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  403,  teqq.) 

Himilco  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  grafts  . 
"  the  favour  of  Milcar"),  the  name  of  several  Cartha- 
ginians. I.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (3,67)  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Han 
no  the  navigator.  Ho  was  sent  by  his  govern  men* 
to  explore  the  northwestern  coast  of  Europe.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  by  Avienn* 
0<  U  M    <        jO),  in  which  the  Hiberni  and  Albtoni 
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rod  islands  called  Oestrymnides,  which  ire  usually 
considered  lo  be  Cornwall  and  the  Sally  Islands. 
(Gossrllm,  Recherehes,  vol  4,  p.  162,  seqq.)—  II.  A 
Carthaginian,  who  commanded  in  the  wars  with  Dio- 
nysus I.,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  405-368.  HirrTil- 
co  was  an  able  am!  successful  general.  He  took  Gels, 
Messans,  and  many  other  cities  in  Sicily,  snd  at  length 
besieged  Syracuse  by  sea  and  land,  buf  he  was  de- 
feated by  Dionysius,  who  burned  most  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian vessels.  (Ehod.  Sic,  lib.  13  et  14.)— III.  A 
supporter  of  the  Barca  party  at  Carthage.  (Lie  ,  13, 
12  ) — He  was  sent  by  the  Carthaginian  government 
to  oppose  Marcellus  in  Sicily.  (Lip.,  34,  35,  seqq. — 
23,  seqq.) 

Hippakchcs,  I.  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who,  together 
with  his  brother  Hippias.  succeeded  his  father  as  ty- 
rant of  Athena.  An  account  of  their  government  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Hippias.  Hipparchus  was 
assassinated  by  narmodius  and  Aristogtlon,  for  an  ac- 
count of  which  affair,  consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Harmodius.— If.  The  first  astronomer  on  record 
who  really  made  systematic  observations;  snd  left  be- 
hind him  a  digested  body  of  astronomies!  science. 
He  wis  a  native  of  Nica?a  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished 
between  the  154th  and  163d  Olympiads,  or  between 
160  and  125  B  C  ,  as  appears  from  his  having  made 
astronomical  observations  during  that  interval.  He 


resided  »oine  time  m  tl 


ind 


Rhodes,  where  he 


continued  the  astronomical  observations  which  he  had 
probably  commenced  in  Bithynia ;  and  hence  he  has 
been  called  by  some  authors  the  Bitbyman,  and  by 
others  the  Rhodian,  and  some  even  suppose  two  as- 
tronomers of  the  same  name,  which  is  certainly  incor- 
rect. Hipparchus  is  also  supposed  lo  have  made  ob- 
servations at  Alexandres ;  but  Delambre,  comparing 
together  such  passages  as  Ptolemy  has  preserved  on 
the  subject,  is  of  opinion  that  Hipparchus  never  speaks 
of  Alexandres  as  of  the  place  in  which  be  resided,  and 
this  conclusion  of  the  French  astronomer  is  probably 
correct.  The  period  of  his  death  is  not  known.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Aratas,  published  by  Peter  Victorius  at  Florence,  in 
15*57  ;  and  also  by  Petavius,  with  a  Latin  version  and 
notes,  in  his  Ursnologra.  He  also  wrote  treatises  on 
the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars ;  on  the  motion  of  the 
moon  :  and  others  no  longer  extant.  Hipparchus  has 
been  highly  praised  both  by  the  ancients  and  moderns. 
Pliny  the  Elder  styles  him  "  the  confidant  of  nature," 
on  account  of  the  importance  of  his  discoveries ;  and 
M.  BaiUy  has  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  the  ♦«  patri- 
arch of  astronomy."  He  treated  that  science  with  a 
philosophical  spirit,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  before 
ins  time.  He  considered  the  subject  in  a  general 
point  of  view  ;  examined  the  received  opinions  ;  pass- 
ed in  review  the  truths  previously  ascertained,  and  ex- 
hibited the  method  of  reducing  them  so  far  into  a  sys- 
tem as  to  connect  tbem  with  each  other.  He  waa 
the  first  who  noticed  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
or  that  very  slow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  from  west 
to  east,  by  which  they  perform  an  apparent  revolution 
in  a  great  number  of  yours.  He  observed  and  calcu- 
lated eclipses;  discovered  the  equation  of  time,  the 
S*r*lla*%  and  the  geometrical  mensuration  of  distances; 
and  he  thus  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  geographical 
and  trigonometrical  science.  The  result  of  his  la- 
hours  in  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  been 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  who  has  inserted  the  catalogue 
•f  Hipparchus  m  his  Almagest.  As  regards  the  gen- 
eral nwnts  of  Hippsrchus.  consult  the  work  of  Marcoz, 
Attrtmomie  Solaire  d'Hrpparqtu,  Paris,  1328,  8vo  ; 
the  aeeosnt  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  Biographic 
VmwerweUe  <vol.  20.  p.  393,  seqq  ),  and  the  preface  of 
the  same  writer  to  his  History  of  Ancient  Astron- 
smf,"  in  which  work  will  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  labours  of  Hipparchus.  (HtMtoire 
aV  CAstronantie  Anctcntu,  par  if.  Delambre,  Paris, 


1817,  2  torn.  4to.)  The  bias  of  Delambre  appears  to 
be,  to  add  to  Hipparchus  some  of  the  fame  which  has 
been  generally  conaidered  due  to.  Ptolemy,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  he  advances  some  forcible  argu- 
ments.— The  titles  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hip^ 
parchos,  on  whom  Ptolemy  has  fixed  the  epithets  of 
QiXoirovoc  Kai  QiXaXrftiie  t_"  a  lover  of  labour  and  of 
truth"),  have  been  collected  by  Fabricius.  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Weidler,  as  follows :  1 .  mpi  tuv  iiit'ka- 
vCn>  &vaypa$at\  2.  irepi  uryHKtv  Kat  unoaTtiftdruv; 
3  De  All  trignorum  ascension/ ;  4.  Kepi  tt}c  sarei 
kXutoc  fitrvtaiac  riyc  at}.tjv«t  Ktvqoeoc ;  6.  irtpi  uqviai- 
ov  xp<>vov't  6.  irepi  tviavcfiov  fttyeSove;  7.  irepi  TT/r 
fit Torrruoeiuc  ruv  rpamKuv  tat  lernueptvuv  enjueiuv ; 
8  Adtersns  Eratosthenis  Geographtam;  9.  Tuv'Aou- 
tov  xai  EwJofov  Oaivoutvuv  ifriyyoeuv  pi6Xta  y'. — 
1'he  only  one  of  these  which  has  come  down  to  us,  ia 
the  laat  and  least  important,  of  which  we  have  already 
Kpokrn.  Hipparchus  also  wrote  a  work,  according  to 
Achilloa  Tatius,  on  eclipses  of  the  sun;  and  there  is 
also  recorded  a  work  with  the  following  title  :  'H  ruv 
cwvavaro/\£n>  npayuareta.  (Encytl.  Uw.  Knmcl ,  vol. 
12,  p.  240.  seqq. — Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit  Gr„  vol.  3.  p.  376, 
seqq.) — III.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  an  extract 
from  a  work  of  whose  On  M  Tranquillity  of  Sour  {wept 
riSvuiae)  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Stobaus.  It 
may  be  found  in  the  Opuscule.  Mythologiea,  Ethic*,  et 
Physica,  edited  by  Gale,  Cantab  ,  1G70,  12mo. 

Hippabcs,  a  native  of  Metapontum.  and  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  music, 
statics,  and  mensuration.  In  common  with  others  of 
tlte  same  sect,  he  held  that  fire  waa  the  originating 
cause  of  all  things.  He  taught  also  that  the  universe 
ia  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  undergoes  a  periodi- 
cal conflagration.    {Dtog.  Lturt ,  8.) 

HippIas,  a  son  of  Pisistratus,  who,  together  with  his 
two  brothers,  Hipparchus  and  ThessaTus,  succeeded 
their  father,  without  any  opposition,  in  the  government 
of  Athens.  The  authority  of  Thucydides  (6, 54)  seems 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  Hippias  was  the  eldest,  though 
his  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 


current  opinion,  in  his  own  day,  gave  the  priority  to 
Hipparchus.  As  the  eldest,  Hippias  would  take  his 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three 


brothers  appear  to  have  lived  in  great  unanimity  to- 
gether, and  to  have  co-operated  with  little  outward 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.  Their 
characters  are  described  as  very  different  from  each 
other.  Hippias  seems  to  have  possessed  the  largest 
share  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus  in- 
herited his  father's  literary  taste  ;  but  he  wss  sddicted 
to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  becoming 
the  dignitv  of  his  station.  (Athenav*.  12,  p.  533) 
Indeed,  Hippias  also  would  seem  to  have  been  open 
to  the  same  charge.  (Athen ,  /.  c  )  Thessalus,  the 
youngest  brother,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Tiigh-spirited 
youth,  which  is  all  the  information  that  we  possess  con- 
cerning him.  The  successors  of  Pisistratus  for  some 
years  trod  in  his  steps  and  prosecuted  his  plans.  They 
seem  to  havo  directed  their  attention  to  promote  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  One  of  their  expedienta  for  the 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to  have  be- 
longed principally  to  Hipparchus,  was  to  erect  a  num- 
ber of  Hernias,  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury,  along  the 
side  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  inscribed 
on  one  aide  with  an  account  of  the  distance  which  it 
marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verse, 

Erobably  the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  though 
e  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  sge  under  his 
roof.  To  him  also  is  ascribed  the  establishment  of  the 
order  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  continued  in  after 
times  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Panathenaic  festi- 
val. The  brothers  imitated  the  ssge  policy  of  their 
father,  in  dropping  the  show  of  power  as  much  as  was 
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with  •  prudent  regard  to  securing  the  sub- 
stance. They  kept  up  a  standing  force  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  but  they  made  no  change  in  the  laws  or 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill 
the  most  important  offices  with  their  own  friends. 
They  even  reduced  the  tax  imposed  by  Pisistralus  to 
a  twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh  burdens, 
provided  for  the  exigences  of  the  stsle,  and  continued 
lite  great  works  which  their  father  bad  begun.  The 
language  of  a  later  writer  (the  author  of  mo  Hippar- 
ehut,  p.  229),  who  apeaks  of  their  dominion  as  hav- 
ing recalled  the  hsppiness  of  the  golden  age,  seems 
almost  justified  by  the  sober  praise  of  Thucydides, 
when  ho  says  that  these  tyrants  most  diligently  culti- 
vated virtue  and  wisdom.  The  country  wss  flourish- 
ing, the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented,  were  cer- 
tainly not  impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their  rule  seemed 
likely  to  last  for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  at  once  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  government,  and  led  to  its  premature  over- 
throw. This  wa»  the  affair  of  Harmon  ni*  and  Aristo- 
gilon,  in  which  Hipparchus  lost  in*  life,  and  the  par- 
ticulars'of  whuh  have  been  given  under  a  different 
article.  (Kid.  Harmodius  )  Previous  to  this  occur 
rence.  Hippies  had  shown  himself  a  mild,  affable,  and 
beneficent  ruler,  but  he  now  became  a  suspicious, 
stern,  and  cruel  tyrant,  who  regurded  all  his  subjects 
as  secret  enemies,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate them,  aimed  only  at  cow  my  them  by  rigour 
He  was  now  threatened  not  only  bv  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  by  the  machination*  of  power- 
ful enemies  from  without.  The  banished  Alcmaonida', 
with  the  aid  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  induced  the  La- 
cedemonians to  espouse  their  cause,  and  Hippias  was 
compelled  to  leave  Attica  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
brother's  death.  Having  set  sail  for  Asia,  he  fixed 
his  residence  for  a  time  in  his  hereditary  principality 
of  Sigemn.  The  Spartans,  subsequently  repenting  of 
what  they  had  done,  sent  for  Hippias,  and,  on  his  arri- 
val, summoned  a  congress  of  deputies  from  their  Pelo- 
potinesisn  allies,  and  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of 
curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
to  unite  their  forces  and  compel  Athens  to  receive 
her  former  ruler.    All,  however,  with  one  accord. 


loudlv  exclaimed  against  the  proposition  of  Sparta, 
and  Hippias  soon  after  returned  to  .Sigeum,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Here  he 
remained  for  many  years;  and  when  the  expedition  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes  took  place,  an  expedition  which 
be  himself  bad  strenuously  urged,  lie  guided  the  bar- 
barian armament  against  his  country,  and  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  his  advice,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Marathon. — The  subsequent  history  of  Hippias  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  Thucydides  (6,  59)  merely  says 
that  be  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  without 
informing  us  whether  he  lost  his  life  there  or  not 
(Compare  Herodotus,  6,  107  )  Justin  (2,  9)  state, 
that  he  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt., 
9,  10)  confirms  this.  Suidas.  however,  informs  ua,  that 
IIippiss  fled  to  Lemnos,  where,  falling  sick,  be  died, 
the  blood  issuing  from  his  eyes.  (Consult  Lurcher, 
ad  Herod  ,  6,  117.) 

Hippo.  I.  Rkoius  ('Ijnrui>  BaaiXtxde),  a  city  of  Af- 
rica, in  that  part  of  Numidia  called  the  western  prov- 
ince. It  was  situate  near  the  sea,  on  a  bay  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.  It  was  called  Hip- 
po Kcgiut,  not  ouly  in  opposition  to  Hippo  Zarytus 
mentioned  below,  but  also  from  its  having  been  one  of 
the  rOyal  cities  of  the  Xumidian  kings.  The  place  was 
of  Tyrian  origin.  Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was 
bishop.  The  ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over 
the  neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boojtmah 
and  Seibouth  Near  the  ancient  site  is  a  town  named 
Bona. — II.  2arytus,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  to 
the  west  of  Utica.  It  was  thus  termed  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  the  name  is  said 
630 


to  have  reference  to  its  situation  among  artificial  ca- 
nals, which  afforded  the  sea  an  entrance  to  a  navigable 
lagune  adjacent.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  corrupt- 
ed the  appellation  Zarytus  into  AuyipiTOf,  in  which 
the  frame  idea  is  endeavoured  to  be  expressed.  The 
modern  name  ia  Bent-Zert,  which,  according  to  Shaw, 
signifies  "the  son  of  the  canal."  (Mannert,  Gevgr., 
vol.  10,  pt,  2,  p.  298.) 

Hippockntauri  ClTTKOKivravpot),  fabulous  animal*, 
partly  human,  partly  resembling  the  horse.    They  axe  ' 
the  same  with  the  Centauri.    (Kid.  Centaun.) 

Hi ppoc bates,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos.  The  partiealars  of  hia  life,  as  far  as 
they  have  reached  us,  are  few  in  number.  His  con- 
temporaries have  commended  him  in  the  highest  terms 
for  his  consummate  skill  snd  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance w  ith  lite  medical  art ;  but  they  have  left  us  little 
information  relative  to  the  man  himself.  Hippocrates, 
too,  in  those  of  his  writing*,  iLc  authenticity  of  which 
no  one  contests,  enters  into  very  few  dels  1 1*  respect- 
ing his  long  and  honourable  career.  The  Greek  wri- 
ter, who,  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  has  transmitted 
to  us  some  biographical  information  concerning  this 
eminent  physician,  relates,  that  (he  father  of  Hippoc- 
rates w  as  named  Heraclides,  and  deduced  his  descent, 
through  a  long  line  of  progenitors,  from  Alsculapius 
himself.  On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  named 
Pre* iibe.  lie  was  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules. 
In  other  words,  he  belonged  to  the  race  or  family  of  the 
Asclepiades.  who,  from  lime  immemorial,  bad  devoted 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  god  of  med- 
icine and  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  art.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  table  of  Meibomius  ( (  ommaU.  in  H  yp 
jujjur  ),  that  he  was  the  seventeenth  in  order  of  the 
pretended  descendants  of  .Esculapme.  his  uncle  Hip- 
pocrates I.  being  the  fifteenth.  The  birth  of  Hippoc- 
rates II.,  or  the  (J  real,  is  fixed  bv  Soranus  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighteenth  Olvmp.ad.  B.C.  460:  conse- 
quently, he  was  couiemporary  with  Socrates  and  Plato, 
a  little  younger  than  the  former,  and  a  little  older  than 
the  latter.  His  name  began  to  be  illustrious  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war. — After  having  received  at  Cos 
Ins  fust  professional  instruction  from  bis  father  Hera- 
clides, Hippocrates  went  to  study  at  Athens  under 
Herodxus  of  St-Jvmhna.  He  had  also  for  one  of  his 
masters  the  sophist  tiorgias.  Some  authors  pretend 
thm  he  was  also  a  disciple,  of  Dcmocntus;  it  is  even 
said  that  he  conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  this  phi- 
losopher, as  to  show  it  by  writing  bis  works  in  the 
Ionic  dulcet,  though  be  himself  was  a  Dorian.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  an  examination  of  his  vn- 
tings,  thai  Hippocrates  preferred  the  doctrines  of  He» 
raclitos  to  those  of  Democritus — After  the  death  of 
his  father  lie  travelled  over  many  countries,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  physicians  and  philosophers  of  his 
^ ^}^)Aely  t  & \) I 1 Wo^J  s^si  j j/s^^^f  h ^^i^^fc  ^ v  * 
i  some  have  called  him  "the  The  sultan." 
Soranus  informs  us,  that  Hippocrates  lived  at  the 
court  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  he 
cured  this  prince  of  a  consumption  caused  by  a  violent 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  his  mother- in- taw 
Phila.  This  fact  is  not,  indeed,  in  contradiction  of 
chronology  ;  but  what  gives  it  a  suspicious  appearance 
it,  that  a  story  almost  similar  is  related  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  having  happened  at  the  court  of  Seteoeaa 
Xicator.  (Pad.  Eraswtratus.)  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Hippocrates  may  have  passed  some  lime 
with  Perdiccas;  for  he  slates  that  he  Kid  observed 
many  maladies  in  the  cities  of  PeHs,  Ojynthos,  and 
Acanthus,  situate  in  Macedonia.  He  appears  also  to 
have  sojourned  for  a  while  in  Thrace,  for  he  frequent- 
ly mentions,  in  his  accounts  of  epidemic  disorders,  the 
Thrscian  cities  ol  Abders,  Datus,  Dorisrtis,  .linos, 
Cardis,  and  the  isle  of  Thasos  It  is  equally  probable 
that  be  travelled  in  Scyihia  and  the  countries  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  kingdom  of 
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Palus  Maotis,  because  the  description  be  givea  of  the 
manners  aud  mode  of  life  of  the  Scythians  is  extreme- 
ly exact  and  faithful.  According  to  Soranus,  the  cities 
of  Athens  snd  Abdera  owed  to  Hippocrates  the  bene- 
fit of  having  been  delivered  from  a  plague  which  had 
caused  great  rsvages.  Il  is  uncertain  whether  the 
frightful  epidemic  is  here  meant  which  desolated  Ath- 
ens during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  Thucyd- 
ides  has  so  faithfully  described,  or  some  other  malady ; 
for  the  historian,  who  wss  an  eyewitness  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease,  makes  no  mention  of  Hippocrates. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Athenians,  grateful  for  the 
services  which  this  distinguished  physician  had  ren- 
iered,  either  in  delivering  them  from  a  pestilential 
scourge,  or  in  publishing  valuable  works  on  the  art  of 
preserving  life,  or  in  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
enemies  of  Greece,  decreed  that  he  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  should  be  gifted  with  a 
golden  crown,  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  citi; 

Id  be  supported  all  his  days  at  the  public  e 
in  the  Prytaneum,  and,  finally,  that  all  the  children 
born  in  Cos,  the  native  island  of  Hippocrates,  might 
come  and  pass  their  youth  at  Athens,  where  they  would 
be  reeled  as  if  offspring  of  Athenian  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  was  by  kindling  large  fires,  and 
burning  everywhere  aromatic  substances,  that  Hippoc- 
rates succeeded  in  arresting  the  pestilence  at  Athens 
The  reputation  of  this  eminent  physician  extended  far 
and  wide,  and  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  even  sent  for 
him  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  malady  which  was  com- 
muting great  ravages  among  the  forces  of  that  mon- 
arch. Hippocrates  declined  the  offer  and  the  splendid 
presents  that  accompanied  il ;  and  Artaxerxes  endeav- 
oured to  accomplish  his  object  by  meuacing  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cos,  but  in  vain.    Though  the  eorrespond- 
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which  took  place  on  this  point  between  Hippoc 
i  and  the  satrap  Hystanes,  and  which  has  reached 
our  days,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  unauthentic, 
yet  it  appears  that  credit  was  given  to  the  story  by  an- 
cient writers,  two  of  whom,  Galen  and  Plutarch,  re- 
late the  circumstance.  Slobasus  also  makes  mention 
of  it,  but  commits,  at  the  same  time,  an  anachronism 
:n  giving  the  name  of  the  monarch  as  Xerxes,  and 
not  Artaxerxes.  Certain  Arabian  authors  affirm,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  Hippocrates  spent  some 
time  at  Damascus ;  there  is  no  authority,  however, 
for  this,  and  the  assertion  is  altogether  destitute  of 
probability.  An  individual  named  Andreas  or  An- 
dron,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Herophilus,  undertook,  nearly  three 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  to  assign 
a  very  disgraceful  motive  for  the  travels  of  this  phy- 
sician. He  says  that  Hippocrates  was  compelled  to 
tee  lor  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidus, 
alter  having  copied  the  best  medical  works  con- 
tained in  it.  Tzetxes,  agreeing  in  this  accusation, 
states  that  it  was  the  library  at  Cos  which  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames ;  ami  Pliny,  without  charging 
Hippocrates  with  ll«  deed,  and  without  speaking  of 
any  library,  reduces  the  loss  to  that  of  a  few  votive 
uhl«t«,  which  were  consumed  together  with  the  tem- 
ple of  .EseuUpius.  The  discrepance  of  these  state 
menu  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  falsi tv  of  the  ac- 
cusation Besides,  alt  contemporaneous  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject  j  nor  would  Plato  have  shown  so 
much  esteem  for  the  physician  of  Cos,  nor  Athens  and 
Greece,  tu  general,  have  rendered  him  so  msny  and  so 
htgh  honours,  had  he  been  guilty  of  the  disgraceful 
cnaae  alleged  against  him.  The  name  of  Hippocrates 
is  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  natives  of  Cos  (Stan- 
C*V  and  they  show  a  email  building  which  they  pre- 
tend wa*  the  bouse  thst  he  inhabited.  Hippocrates 
passed  the  Istler  years  of  his  life  in  Thessaly,  at  I*- 
riaea  in  particular,  as  well  as  at  Oration,  Pherw,  Tric- 
es, and  Melibosa,  as  appears  from  many  observations 


cities.  The  period  of  his  death  is  unknown.  Soranus 
I  affirms,  that  he  ended  hia  long  and  brilliant  career  in 
hi*  85lh  or  90tb  year,  according  to  some  ;  in  his  hun- 
dredth year,  according  to  others  :  and  some  even  give 
109  years  as  the  extent  of  his  existence.  The  num- 
ber of  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates  is  very  consid- 
erable ;  they  are  made  by  some  to  amount  to  eighty 
those,  however,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt,  reduce  themselves  to  a  very  few.  Palla- 
dius,  a  physician  of  the  6th  century  of  the  present  era. 
who  wrote  acbolia  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  re- 
specting fractures,  points  out  eleven  works  of  this 

after,  two  learned  men  turned  their  attention  to  a^crit 
ical  review  of  the  worka  of  Hippocrates  ;  these  were 

Hieronvmus  Mercurialis,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
philologist  of  the  16ih  century,  and  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal, Louis  de  Lcmos.  These  two  scholars  conceived 
the  idea,  at  the  same  period,  of  classifying  the  works 
of  Hippocrates.  The  Paduan  professor  established 
four  categories  of  them  :  1.  Worka  in  which  the  doc- 
trine and  style  of  thia  distinguished  physician  plainly 
present  themselves,  and  which  are  therefore  mani- 
festly authentic.  2.  Works  written  by  Hippocrates, 
but  published  by  his  sons  and  disciples.  3.  Worka 
composed  by  the  sons  and  disciples  of  Hippocrates), 
but  which  are  iu  conformity  with  his  doctrine.  4. 
Works,  the  very  contents  of  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  his  doctrine.  (Centura  Opaum  Htppocra- 
tu,  Venet.,  1563,  4 to.)  Lemos,  after  having  criti- 
cally examined  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
acknowledge*  only  nineteen  as  authentic.  ( De  Optima 
prctdicandi  ration*  item  judicii  operum  magni  Hippoc- 
rati*  liber  unus,  Salamantica,  1585,  12mo.)  When, 
in  the  18th  century,  the  critical  art,  long  neglected, 
was  at  laat  made  to  rest  on  sure  principles,  tho  works 
of  Hippocrates  were  again  subjected  to  rigorous  in- 
vestigation. The  celebrated  Haller,  on  reprinting  a 
I-atin  translation  of  these  works,  discussed  their  au- 
thenticity. »nd  allowed  only  fifteen  treatises  to  be  gen- 
uine. Two  other  German  phvsicians,  MM.  Grunct 
and  Grimm  (Hippokratc*  Werke,  aus  dem  Gr^-Cen 
aura  lihrorum  Hippocnttentium,  Vralitlat,  1772,  8vo), 
of  distinguished  repulaton,  employed  themselves 
in  researches,  the  object  of  which  was  to  distinguish 
what  was  authentic  from  what  was  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  father  of  medicine.  In  pursuing  this  examina- 
tion, they  combined  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
with  the  internal  characters  of  the  works  themselves 
The  result  is,  that,  according  to  Gruner,  there  exist 
but  ten  authentic  worka  of  Hippocrates,  while  Grimm 
makes  the  number  still  less.  Linck,  a  professor  at 
Berlin,  comes  to  a  bolder  conclusion.  He  maintains, 
that  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  aa  they  are  called,  are 
a  mere  collection  of  piecee  by  different  authors,  who 
all  lived  before  the  period  when  ihe  medical  art  flour- 
ished at  Alexsndrea.  A  full  list  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates is  given  by  Scholl  (Hist  lat.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p. 
19.  ntqq  )  The  host  edition  of  all  the  worka  la  that 
of  Fc-sius,  Franco/.,  1595,  fol.,  reprinted  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  and,  with  the  glossaries,  at  Gene* 
va,  in  1657,  fol  The  edition  of  Kiihn,  in  the  Codec* 
lion  of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers  (Lip*  ,  1825-1827, 
3  vols.  8vo),  is  aleo  a  good  one.  In  1815  M.  de  Mer- 
cy commenced  a  valuable  edition  of  select  works  of 
IIip|K>crate(.  with  a  French  translation  and  comment- 
ary. The  learned  Coray  also  published  a  translation 
m  French  of  the  treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places, 
at  Pan*,  1801,  m  2  vols.  8vo.  enriched  with  critical, 
historical,  and  medical  notes — "Of  all  the  medical 
authors,"  observea  Dr.  Adams,  '•  of  ancient,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add.  of  modern  times,  no  one  deserves  to 
be  »o  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medi- 
cine as  Hippocrates ;  for  hta  works  not  only  contain 
an  invaluable  treasure  of  practical  facta,  but  likewiae 
in  preceota  inculcating  propriety  of 
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and  parity  of  morals.  In  his  Oath,  he  exacts  from 
those  who  enter  on  the  profession  a  solemn  promise 
never  to  indulge  in  libertine  practices,  nor  to  degrade 
their  art  by  applying  it  to  any  criminal  purposes.  In 
his  other  works  be  is  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  address  and  apparel  and 
gives  particular  directions  to  assist  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect prognostic.  With  regard  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  disesse,  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  even  at  tbe  present  day  tbey  are  perfectly  unn-  | 
vailed.  Aa  a  guide  to  practice,  he  may  be  followed 
with  great  confidence  ;  for  his  indications  are  always 
domed  from  personal  observation,  and  hia  principles 
sre  never  founded  on  vague  hypothesis.  Indeed,  as 
•ii  intelligent  Aineriesn  author,  Dr.  Hosack,  remarks, 
his  professional  resesrebes  were  conducted  according 
to  the  true  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  ;  and 
hts  late  editor,  Kiibn,  relates,  that  a  zealot  for  the  Bru- 
nonian  theory  of  medicine  was  convinced  of  its  being 
untenable  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates His  trestment  of  acute  diseases  msy  be 
instanced  as  being  so  complete  that  the  experience  of 
more  thsn  two  thousand  years  has  scarcely  improved 
upon  it.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  tbe  correctness  of 
his  views  outstripped  those  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
wo  now  only  begin  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  them. 
Thus,  in  acute  attacks  of  anasarca,  he  approved  of 
bloodletting,  which  is  a  mode  of  practice  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  highly  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but  sgainst 
which  great  and  unfounded  prejudices  have  existed, 
not  only  in  modern  times,  but  even  as  far  back  as  tbe 
days  of  Galen,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
the  treatment  recommended  by  Hippocrates.  In  his 
work  on  Airs,  Places,  and  Waters,  he  has  treated  of 
the  effects  of  the  seasons  snd  of  situation  on  tbe  hu- 
man form,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  has  never 
been  equalled.  His  Epidemics  conlsin  circumstantial 
reports  of  febrile  cases  highly  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  causes,  symptoms,  snd  treatments  of  these  dis- 
eases. Though  he  has  not  treated  of  the  capital  op- 
erations of  Surgery,  which,  if  practised  at  all  in  his 
day.  most  probably  did  not  come  within  his  province, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
to  which  little  has  been  added  by  the  experience  of 
after  ages.  He  hss  slso  left  many  important  remarks 
upon  the  treatment  of  wounds  and  ulcers,  and  the 
American  author  alluded  to  above  ventures  to  assert, 
that  the  surgeona  of  the  present  day  might  derive  sn 
important  lesson  from  him  on  the  use  of  the  Actual 
Cautery.  The  following  aphorism  points  out  the  class 
of  diseases  to  which  he  considered  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice applicable.  *  Those  complaints  which  medicines 
will  not  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  cure, 
fire  will  cure  ;  what  fire  will  not  cure  arc  utterly  in- 
curable.' In  hia  treatise  on  the  Sacred  Disease,  he 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his 
age ;  for  he  maintains  thst  the  epilepsy  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  demoniacal  influence,  but  by  actual  disease 
of  the  brain  ;  and  he  mentions,  what  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  the  brains  of  sheep  or 
coats  that  are  affected  with  this  complaint  are  opened, 
they  are  found  to  contain  water.  Of  the  anatomical 
treatises  attributed  to  him  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing, as  it  appears  highly  probable  that  all,  or  most  of 
them,  at  least,  are  not  genuine.  Dr.  Alston  connted, 
in  his  Materia  Medics,  36  mineral.  900  vegetable,  and 
150  animal  substances  ;  in  all  586,  and  ho  could  not 
pretend  to  have  overlooked  none.  Hippocrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  the  principles 
of  the  lonisn  philosophy,  of  which  he  hss  loft  several 
curious  samplea.  He  has  treated  likewise  both  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  physiology ;  and  Arietotle  and  Thc- 
ophrastus  are  said  to  have  profited  by  his  labours  in 
this  department  of  natural  science." 

Hippocrcne,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  on  Mount  Heli- 
con, sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 


n  the  ground  when  Pegasus  struck  bis  hoof 
tide  of  the  mountain ;  and  hence  name 


forth  from 
into  the  si 

spplied  to  it,  *lirTro*oi7Vi7  or  'lirirovKp^vn,  i.  e,  "the 
horte's  fountain,"  from  inrcot  (genitive  Imrov),  *'  « 
kortt,"  -and  a/nfrvs,  "a  fountain."  (Strab.,  410  — 
Pausan  ,  9,  31.) 

Hippopamu,  I.  a  daughter  of  (Enomaus.  king  of 
Pisa,  in  Elis,  who  married  Pelops,  son  of  Tantalus. 
(Fid.  Pelops,  where  the  full  legend  is  given.) — 11  A 
daughter  ol  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who  married  Pi- 
rithotis,  king  of  the  Lspithc.  Tbe  festivity  which 
prevailed  on  the  day  or  her  marriage  was  interrupted 
by  tbe  violent  conduct  of  the  Centaurs,  which  led  to 
their  conflict  with  tbe  Lapithe.  (Fid.  Cenlaon,  Lap- 
ith«e.) 

HiPPotfTE,  I.  a  queen  of  the  Amazons.  She  was 
mistress  of  the  belt  of  Mars,  **  a  token  of  her  exceed- 
ing all  the  Amazons  in  \sidur.  This  belt  Eurystheos 
coveted  for  his  daughter  Admela,  and  he  ordered  Her- 
culea  to  bring  it  to  him.  The  hero,  having  drawn  to- 
gether some  volunteers,  among  whom  were  Theseus, 
Castor,  and  Pollux,  reached,  after  some  incidental  ad- 
ventures, the  haven  of  Themiscyra,  where  Htppolyta 
came  to  inquire  the  canse  of  his  arrival ;  and.  on  hear* 
ing  it,  promised  to  give  him  her  girdle.  But  Juno, 
taking  the  form  of  an  Amazon,  went  and  persuaded 
the  real  that  tbe  strangers  were  carrying  off  their  queen. 
They  instantly  armed,  mounted  their  horses,  snd  came 
down  to  the  ship.  Hercules,  thereupon,  thinking  that 
Hippolyta  had  acted  treacherously,  slew  her,  and,  ta- 
king her  bell,  made  ssil  homeward.  (Apollod,  2,  5, 
9—Diod.  Sic ,  4,  16.)  Another  account  made  The- 
seus to  have  received  Hippolvta  in  marriage  from  Her- 
cules, and  to  have  become,  by  her,  the  father  of  Hip- 
polytus.  (Compere  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e) — II. 
The  wife  of  Acastus,  who  falsely  accused  Peleus, 
while  at  ber  husband's  court,  of  dishonourable  conduct. 
(Vid.  Acastus.) 

Htf  polytvs,  I.  a  son  of  Theseus  snd  Hippolyte,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Theseus  and  Antiope.  The- 
seus, after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  married  Phaedra, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne.  This 
princess  was  seized  with  a  violent  affection  for  the  son 
of  the  Amszon,  an  affection  produced  by  the  wrath  of 
Venus  against  Hippolytus,  for  neglecting  her  divinity, 
snd  for  devoting  himself  solely  to  the  service  of  Diana ; 
or  else  against  Phardra  aa  the  daughter  of  Paaiphae. 
During  the  absence  of  Theseus,  the  queen  made  ad- 
vances to  her  step-son,  which  were  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  virtuous  youth.  Filled  with  fear  and 
hate,  on  the  return  of  her  husbsnd  she  scciised  bis  in- 
nocent son  of  sn  attempt  on  her  honour.  Without 
giving  the  yooth  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself, 
the  blinded  monarch,  calling  to  mind  that  Neptune  had 
promised  him  the  accomplishment  of  any  three  wishes 
that  he  might  form,  cursed  and  implored  destruction 
on  his  son  from  tbe  god.  As  Hippolytus,  leaving  Trtr- 
tene,  was  driving  his  chariot  along  the  seashore,  a 
monster,  sent  by  Neptune  from  tbe  deep,  terrified  his 
horses  ;  they  burst  sway  in  fury,  heedless  of  their  dri- 
ver, dsshed  the  chariot  to  pieces,  snd  dragged  along 
Hippolvtus,  entangled  in  the  reins,  till  life  abandoned 
him.  Pha?dra  ended  ber  days  by  her  own  hand  ;  and 
Theseus,  when  too  lste,  lesrned  the  innocence  of  his 
son.  Euripides  hss  founded  a  tragedy  on  this  subject, 
but  the  legend  sssumes  a  somewhat  different  sha|»e 
with  him.  According  to  the  plot  of  the  piece,  Phae- 
dra hangs  herself  in  despair  when  she  finds  that  she  ra 
slighted  by  ber  step-son,  snd  Theseus,  on  his  return 
from  abroad,  finds,  when  taking  down  her  corpse,  s 
writing  attached  to  it,  in  which  Phs»dra  accused  Hip- 
polytus of  having  attempted  her  honour  — According 
to  another  legend,  Jisculapius  restored  Hippolytus  to 
life,  and  Diana  transported  him,  under  the  name  of 
Virbius,  to  Italy,  where  he  was  wor*hip|>ed  in  tho 
grove  of  Alicia.   (Fid.  Virbioa.-itjNsUsd.,  i,  M,  S. 
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— Heyne,  ad  loe. — Ovid,  Met.,  15,  492,«f?f. — Vtr£\, 
Mn.,  7,  761,  teqq  — Consult  fl««m«nn,  Mytkologut, 
vol.  2,  p.  145,  sry.) 

Hipfomkdon.  e  son  of  Nisimachoe  and  Mythidice, 
»as  one  of  tbe  seven  chiefa  that  went  against  Thebes. 
He  *u  killed  bv  Ismarus,  son  of  Acaslua.  (Apollod  , 
S,  6.— Pauean',  2,  36  ) 

Hippomknbs,  son  of  Megareue,  was,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  successful  suiter  of  Atalanta. 
(Vtd.  AulanU,  and  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apoliod.,  3,  9, 
2,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Hippomolgi,  or,  more  correctly,  Hipfbmoloi  ('Ititij- 
moXyoi),  a  people  of  Scythia.  who,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, lived  on  the  milk  of  mares.  {Dumyt.  Perieg., 
309  —  Bernkardy,  ad  loe.) 

HirrdNA,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horses.  Her 
statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  (Jut.,  8,  157. 
— Consult  Ruperli.  ad  loe.,  who  gives  Epona  as  the 
reading  demanded  by  the  line.) 

Hippo*»x,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  the 
60th  Olympiad,  or  540  B.C.  He  waa  bom  at  Ephe- 
sus,  and  was  compelled  by  the  tyrants  Athenagoras 
and  Comas  to  quit  his  home,  and  to  establish  him- 
self in  ar.o  ther  Ionian  city,  Clazomensi.  This  politi- 
cal persecution  (which  affords  a  presumption  of  his 
vehement  love  of  liberty)  probably  laid  the  foundation 
for  some  of  the  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which  he 
regarded  mankind.  Precisely  the  same  fierce  and  in- 
dignant acorn,  which  found  an  utterance  in  the  ism- 
hies  of  Archilochus,  is  ascribed  to  Hipponax.  What 
the  family  of  Lycambea  was  to  Archilochus,  Bupalus 
(a  sculptor  belonging  to  a  family  of  Chios,  which  had 
produced  several  generations  of  artists)  was  to  Hip- 
ponax.   He  had  made  his  small,  meager,  and  ugly 


the  subject  of  caricature ;  an  insult  which  Hip- 
ponax avenged  in  the  bitterest  and  most  pungent  ianv 
bics,  of  which  some  remains  are  extant.    In  this  in- 


stance, also,  the  satirist  is  said  to  have  caused  hia  en- 
emy to  hang  himself.  The  satire  of  Hipponax,  how- 
ever, was  oot  concentrated  so  entirely  on  certain  in- 
dividuals. From  existing  fragments  it  appears  rather 
to  have  -been  (banded  on  a  general  view  of  life,  taken, 
however,  on  its  ridiculous  and  grotesque  side.  -■His 
language  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
such  as  the  names  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  and 
of  ordinary  utensils,  current  among  the  working  peo- 
ple.   He  evidently  strives  to  make  hia  iambics  local 

futures,  full  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth, 
'or  this  porpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  deviaed 
in  the  iambic  metre  was  as  felicitous  as  it  waa  bold. 
He  crippled  the  rapid,  agile  gait  of  the  iambus,  by 
transforming  the  last  foot  from  an  iambic  into  a  spon- 
dee, contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
mode  of  versification.  Tbe  metre,  thua  maimed  and 
stripped  of  its  beauty  and  regularity,  was  a  perfectly 
appropriate  rhythmical  form  for  tbe  delineation  of  such 
pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  as  Hipponax  de- 
lighted in.  Iambics  of  this  kind  (called  cboliambics, 
or  trimeter  scaxona)  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halt* 
tng  when  the  fifth  foot  is  atao  a  spondee ;  which,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  original  structure,  ia  not  for- 
bidden. These  were  called  broken-backed  (ischiorrho- 
gic)  iambics,  and  a  grammarian  (ap  Tyrwhitt,  Dissert, 
de  Babrio,  p.  17)  settles  the  dispute  (which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  testimony,  waa  so  bard  to  decide),  how 
far  the  innovation  of  thia  kind  of  verse  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Hipponax,  and  how  far  to  another  iarnbogra- 
pher,  Ananius,  by  pronouncing,  that  Ananius  invented 
tbe  ischiorrhogic  variety,  and  Hipponax  the  common 
scaxon.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragments  at-  j 
tnbuted  to  him,  that  Hipponax  sometimes  used  tbe 
spondee  in  tbe  fifth  place.  In  the  same  manner,  and 
with  the  seme  effect,  these  poets  also  changed  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  by  regularly  lengthening  loo  pe- 
nuttimate  abort  syllable.    Some  remains  of  this  kind 
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ten  in  tbe  style  of  Archilochus ;  bat  there  ia  no  con- 
clusive evidence  that  he  mixed  them  with  scazons. 
Ananius  has  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literary 
history  dialinct  from  that  of  Hipponax.  In  Alexan- 
dra their  poems  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  form- 
ing One  collection ;  and  thua  tbe  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  passage  belonged  to 
the  one  or  tbe  other,  was  often  lost  or  never  eaisted. 
Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  ia  tbe  true  author,  the 


same  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both  (as  ia 
Athenvua,  14,  p.  6S5,  c.)  The  few  fragments  which 
arc  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananiua  are  so  com- 
pletely in  the  tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  labour  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  characteristic 
difference. — The  fragments  of  Hipponax  and  Ananiua 
were  edited  by  Welcker,  Gttiing  ,  1617,  4to.  (Mul- 
ler,  Hist.  Grac.  Lit  ,  p.  141,  acqq.— Philological  Mm- 
seum,  vol.  1,  p.  881.) 

Hippodfuu,  called  also  Vibo  Valentis.  a  town  of 
Italy,  on  tho  wealern  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bru- 
in, southwest  from  Scylacium.  According  to  Sua  bo 
(56)  it  was  founded  by  the  Epixephyrian  l^ocri.  We 
learn  from  Diodorua  (14,  107  ;  15,  24),  that  not  long 
afterward  it  was  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  re- 
stored, however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  then 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  tbe  Brutii,  together  with  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements on  tbe  coast.  (Strab. ,l.c.)  About  297  B. C, 
Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  sehted  upon  the  harbour 
of  Hipponiuro,  which  he  fortified,  and  even  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  the  town  for  a  short  period. 
He  was  soon,  however,  compelled  by  the  Brutii  to  re- 
linquish it,  together  with  the  port.  (Diod.  SU.,  Ex- 
cerpt., 21,  8. — Strab.,  I.  c.)  This  city  became  a  col- 
ony of  tbe  Romans,  A.U.C.  560,  and  took  the  name 
of  Vibo  Valemia.  (L»..  85,  40.)  Antiquaries  and 
topographers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
town  of  Monte  Leone  represents  the  ancient  Hipponi- 
um,  and  they  recognise  its  haven  in  tbe  present  har- 
bour of  Bivona.    (Cramer's  Anc  Italy,  vol  2,  p  420.) 

HippopGdk*.  a  people  of  Scytbia,  who  were  fabled 
to  have  horses*  feet  (inizov  irodoc),  whence  their  name. 
The  Hippopodes  aro  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Pericy- 
tes, Mela,  Pliny,  and  St.  Augustine.  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  they  had  this  appellation  given  them 
on  account  of  their  awifinesa  of  foot.  (Dtonya.  Pe- 
tit?., 310  —  Mela,  3,  6,  83.) 

Hiba  or  A  tax  andrea,  now  Mespd-ali,  or  Mcham- 
ali,  a  town  of  Asia  in  Babylonia,  aituate  on  a  lake,  a 
short  distance  from  the  western  bank  of  tbe  Euphrates, 
It  waa  tho  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  sided 
the  Persians  and  Parthians  against  the  Romans.  They 
are  called  in  history  by  the  general  name  of  Alamun- 
dari,  after  the  term  Al-Mondar,  common  to  many  of 
these  princes  at  the  fall  of  their  dynasty  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power.  The  body  of  Ali  was  here  inter- 
red ;  and  hence,  from  the  sepulchre  of  the  calif,  came 
the  modern  name.  (Bisekojf  und  Mailer,  WbrUrb, 
der  Geogr.,  p.  615.) 

Hibpini,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
Samnites,  and  were  situate  to  the  south  of  Samniuaa 
Proper.  Aa  the  term  Hirjnu  signified  in  the  Sam- 
nite  dialect  a  wolf,  they  are  aaid  to  have  been  thua 
called  from  their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  these 
animals  in  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards  tbe 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war  tbey  began  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites.  Their  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  towns  of  Beneventuna,  Caodi- 
tun,  Abellinum,  and  Compsa.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  248.) 

HiRTlna  Aulos,  a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  family. 
He  applied  himself  in  esrly  life  to  the  study  of  rheto- 
ric, and  spoke  on  several  occasions  with  great  success. 
He  followed  Cesar  in  tbe  war  against  the  Gauls,  and 
of  that  ijreat  captain.    On  his  re- 
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turn  from  this  expedition,  he  eagerly  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  retreat  to 
Tusculum.  Here  he  exercised  himself  in  declama- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  this  illustrious  orator,  who 
speaks  highly  of  hia  talents  in  many  of  his  letters,  and 
particularly  in  that  addressed  to  Voluramua  (8,  32). 
Cicero  aent  Hirtius  to  Cssar,  on  the  return  of  the  lat- 
ter from  Africa,  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  dictator,  whom  the  orator  had  of- 
fended by  the  freedom  of  some  of  his  discourses. 
Hirttus,  either  from  affection  or  gratitude,  was  always 
attached  to  the  party  of  Cesar  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  dictator,  he  declared  against  Antony. — Being  cre- 
ated consul  elect  along  with  C.  Vibiua  Pansa,  he  fell 
sick  soon  after  his  election,  and  Cicero  informs  ua 
(Phil.,  37).  that  the  people  testified  the  warmest  con- 
cern in  bis  recovery.  Hirtius  was  scarcely  restored 
to  health,  when  he  set  out  with  his  colleague  to  attack 
Antony,  who  was  besieging  Brutus  in  Mulina,  now 
Moden'a  They  gained  a  victory  over  Antony,  near 
the  city,  B.C.  43 ;  but  Hirtius  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
Pansa  died  a  few  davs  after  of  his  wounds.  The  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  that  Octavms  had  caused  the 
two  consuls  to  lie  poisoned  in  order  to  appropriate 
to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  day.  (Sueton.,  Vtt. 
Aug  ,  II.) — It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  Hirtius  waa  the  author  of  the  continua- 
tion of  Ca»sar*fl  Commentaries  which  commonly  goes 
by  his  name.  Even  a-  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sueto- 
nius, great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this  point; 
tome,  according  to  that  writer,  attributing  the  contin- 
uation in  question  to  Oppius,  and  others  to  Hirtius  : 
the  latter  opinion,  however,  has,  in  general,  gained  the 
ascendancy.  Thia  continuation  forms  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war.  The  author  addresses  himself,  in  a 
letter,  to  Balbus,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  having 
presumed  to  terminate  a  work  so  perfect  in  its  nature, 
trial  Ca:sar  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  composing 
it,  not  so  much  the  collecting  together  of  materials,  as 
the  leaving  a  model  of  composition  to  historical  wri- 
ters. We  learn  by  the  same  letter,  that  the  book  on 
the  Alexandrine  War,  and  that  on  the  African  War, 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  these  three  works, 
in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  do  not  appear 
unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Cssar  and  Cicero.  We 
have  also,  under  the  name  of  Hirtius,  a  book  on  the 
Spanish  War,  so  inferior  to  the  preceding  that  judi- 
cious critics  regard  it  as  the  mere  journal  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  relates 
(Bw«r.  Unit,  vol.  20.  p.  423,  Nff.— Bdkr,  Getck. 
Rim  Ltt ,  vol.  I,  p  360.) 

HisriLta,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
B*tts,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern  Seville. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Tartessus.  {Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  312  )  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Phoenieisn  origin,  and,  according  to 
Isidorus,  has  reference  to  the  city's  bring  founded  on 
filet  or  staket  of  wood,  on  account  of  toe  insecurity 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood.  (liidor.,  lib.  etymol., 
15,  I  .)  Some  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  place  to  Her- 
cules ;  probably,  however,  it  was  a  Phoenician  colony. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Bastis  being 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  the  largest  ships  up  to 
the  city.  Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  are  compelled  to  unload  eight  miles 
below  the  town,  and  the  largest  ve**els  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  When  Hupali*  became  a  Roman 
colony,  the  name  was  changed  to  Julia  Romulenais. 
(Can.,  B  C.  2.  1*  —Id  ,  Bdl  Htsp  .  27.  35,  try?. 
Istdor,  Chron  Goth  ,  p.  IR3. — Id  .  Chron.  Vand.,  p. 
176.  —Id..  Hut.  Suev,  p.  180  —  Ptin.  3,  1.) 

Hispaxu,  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  bv  the  Pyrenees  and  Sinus  Canlahri- 
eus  or  Ban  of  Riteay.  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  F return  Hereuleum  or 
634 
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Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which 
laat  bounds  it  also  on  the  east.    Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Hirpa.- 
nut.    Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacr. — Phaltg.,  3,  7)  derives) 
its  name  from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  aaphan,  "a 
rabbit,"  from  the  vaat  numbers  of  those  anitnal*  which 
the  country  was  found  by  the  early  Phoenician  colo- 
nists to  contain.  (Compare  Catullus,  37,  18. —  Yarro, 
R.  R.,  3,  12  —  JEltan,  de  An.,  13,  15  —  Pim..  8,  29, 
dec. — Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  Canaan.,  1,  35.)  Other* 
deduce  the  name  in  question  from  the  Phoenician  span, 
"  concealed,"  and  consider  it  as  referring  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  country's  being  little  known  at  an 
early  period  to  the  Phoenician  traders.    Neither  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  much  value,  though  tbe  former 
is  certainly  tbe  better  of  the  two.    It  would  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans,  as  appears  from  a 
medal  of  Hadrian,  on  which  Spain  is  represented  by 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  t  rabbit  at  hex  aide 
(Flora.  Mcdalle*  de  Etpanta,  vol.  1,  p.  109.)  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  name  Hispania,  appending  therx 
own  termination  to  it,  from  the  Phoenicians,  through 
whom  they  first  became  acquainted  with  tbe  country. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Iberia,  but  attached  at  different 
periods  different  ideaa  to  the  name.    Up  to  the  time 
of  the  Adman  league  aod  their  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  tbe  Romans,  they  understood  by  this 
name  all  tbe  seacoast  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to 
the  mouth  even  of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone  in  Gaul. 
(Scyhz,  p.  1,  seqq.— Scymnus  Chiut,  v.  198. — Poly- 
biut,  3, 37. — Slrabo,  1 16. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
233  )    The  coast  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  they  called 
Tartessis.    (Scynwtit*  Chius,  v.  164,  v.  193  —  Herod  , 
L  163.)    The  interior  of  the  country  they  termed  Cel- 
lice  i  k  •  >  n \ i.  a  name  which  they  applied,  in  fact,  to 
the  whole  northwestern  part  of  Europe.    (AristoU,  it 
Mundo.  —  Opp.,  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  850.)  The 
Greeka  in  after  ages  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole 
of  Spain.    The  name  Iberia  ia  derived  from  the  Iberi, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  heard  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  of  the  country.    The  origin  of  tbe 
ancient  population  of  Spain  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  a  colony  first  settled  on  tbe  shores 
of  this  country  from  the  island  of  Atlantis;  an  as- 
sumption ss  probsble  as  the  opinion  supported  by  sev 
oral  Spanish  authors,  that  the  first  inhabitants  were 
descended  from  Tubal,  a  son  of  Noah,  who  landed  m 
Spain  twenty- two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Iberi,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  were  di- 
vided into  six  tribes  ;  the  Cynctes,  Gletes,  Tartesaii, 
Elbysinii,  Mastieni,  aud  Calpiani.    (Herodon,  fragm. 
ap.  Const.  Porphyrog.  de  odm.  Irns.,  2,  23. — Compare 
Steph.  Byz.,  ed.  Btrkcl,  p.  408.— Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  252.)    Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  31,  seyq  ) 
mentions  tbe  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Celts.  The 
Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  time,  but,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  tbe  pari  of  the  natives,  the  two 
people  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  to  winch 
ihey  were  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear  tbe 
same  name,  and  remain  for  ever  united ;  such,  says  tb« 
same  historian,  waa  the  origin  of  the  Celliben  in  Spain. 
These  warlike  people,  continues  Diodorus,  were  equally 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for,  when  the  horse 
had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dismounted 
and  fought  on  foot.    Their  dress  consisted  of  a  sagum, 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle  ;  they  wore  greaves  made  of 
hair,  an  iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round, 
buckler,  and  a  broad  two-edged  sword,  of  so  tine  a  tem- 
per as  to  pierce  through  the  enemy's  armour.  Although 
they  boasted  of  cleanliness  both  in  their  nourishment 
and  their  dress,  it  was  not  unusual  for  them  to  wash 
their  teeth  and  bodies  with  urine,  a  custom  which 
they  considered  favourable  to  health.    Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel ;  wine  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  foreign  merchants.    Tbe  land  waa 
equally  distrtbated,  aod  the  harvests  were  divided 
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among  all  the  citizens  ;  the  law  punished  with  death 
the  person  who  appropriated  more  than  his  just  share. 

They  were  hospitable  ;  nay,  they  considered  it  a  spc- 
cisl  favour  to  entertain  a  stranger,  being  convinced 
that  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  called  down  the  pro- 
tection of  the  gods  on  the  family  that  received  him. 
They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  divinities,  and 
the  priests  pretended  to  read  future  events  in  the  pal- 
pilating  entrails  At  every  full  moon,  according  to 
Strabo,  they  celebrated  ihc  festival  of  a  god  without  a 
name  ;  from  this  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been 
considered  a  corrupt  deism.  —  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  first  people  who  established  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  |  Tarteasus  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient  ; 
at  a  later  period  they  founded  Gadcs,  now  Cadiz,  on 
the  isle  of  Fxron.  They  carried  on  there  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  inasmuch  as  it  was  unknown  to  other  na- 
tions ;  bat,  in  time,  the  Rhodians,  the  Samians,  the 
Phocasana,  and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on 
different  parts  of  the  coast.  Carthage  had  been  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians  ;  but  the  inhabitants,  regardless 
of  their  connexion  with  that  people,  took  possession  of 
the  Phoenician  stations,  and  conquered  the  whole  of 
maritime  Spain.  The  government  of  these  republi- 
cans was  still  less  supportable  :  the  Carthaginians  were 
unable  to  form  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iard in  the  interior ;  their  rapine  and  cruelty  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  natives.  The  ruin  of  Carthage 
paved  the  way  to  new  invaders,  and  Spain  wu  con- 
sidered a  Roman  province  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Those  who  had  been  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
and  even  language  of  the  conquerors  were  introduced 
into  the  peninsula.  But  Rome  paid  dearly  for  her 
conquest  ;  the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Castile,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Catalonia,  were  constantly  in  a  state  of  revolt ; 
the  mountaineers  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not 
before  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the  country  was 
wholly  subdued.  The  peninsula  was  then  divided  into 
Utspanta  Citerior  and  I'Utrxor.  Hispama  Citerior 
waa  also  called  Tarraconensis,  from  Tarrsco,  its  cap- 
ital, and  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dunus  or  Douro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore; 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
the  south  as  far  aa  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova 
or  Carthigena,  and  continued  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  Salamantica  or  Salamanca,  on  the  Dunus.  His- 
pama Ulterior  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  Bauica, 
on  the  south  of  Spam,  between  the  Anas  or  Gaudtana, 
and  Citerior,  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in 
a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to  modern  Portu- 
gal. In  the  sge  of  Dioelesian  anil  Constantinc,  Tar- 
raconensis  waa  subdivided  into  a  province  towards  the 
limits  of  Bstira,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Carthaginiensis,  from  its  chief  city  Carthago 
Nova,  and  another,  north  of  Lusitania,  called  Galbscia 
from  the  Callaici.  The  province  of  Lusitania  was 
partly  peopled  bv  the  Cynctes  or  Cyneaii,  the  earliest 
inhabitant*  of  Algarvt.  The  Ccltici  possessed  the 
land  between  the  Guadiana  (Anas)  and  the  Tagus. 
The  country  round  the  mountains  of  Gredos  belonged 
to  the  Vettones.  a  people  that  passed  from  a  state 
of  inactivity  and  repose  to  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
ships of  war.  The  Lusitani,  a  nation  of  freebooters, 
were  settled  in  the  middle  of  Estrimadura:  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  patience  of 
f«ii£u«  ;  their  food  was  flour  and  sweet  acorns  ;  beer 
was  their  common  leverage.  They  were  swift  in 
the  rare  ;  they  had  a  martial  dance,  which  the  men 
danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. — The  part  of 
Bvtica  near  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  by  the 
Bastnli  Paeni.  The  Turduli  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bstia.  The  Bs-tun 
dwelt  on  the  Monies  Mariani,  and  the  Turdetani  in- 
hibited the  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena. 
The  last  people,  more  enlightened  than  any  other  in 
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Ba?tica,  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  of  industry  long 
before  their  neighbours.    When  the  Phoenicians  ar- 

[  rived  on  their  coasts,  silver  wss  so  common  amonr 
them  that  their  ordinary  utensils  were  made  of  it. 
What  was  afterward  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  Amer 
ica  was  then  done  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Spsin  :  the? 
exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  Utile  value  fur  sil 
vcr  ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not 
only  loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but  it1 
thetr  anchors  at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver 
were  used  in  their  places. — The  peoplo  in  Galhacaa,*  I 
subdi\ision  of  Tarraconensis,  were,  the  Artabn,  who 

I  derived  their  name  from  the  promontory  of  Artabrum, 

j  now  Cape  Pinisterre  ;  the  Bracari,  whose  chief  town 
was  Bracara,  the  present  Brags  ,  and,  lastly,  the  La. 

i  cences,  the  capital  of  whose  country  was  I.ucua  Au- 

'  gusti,  now  Lugo.  These  tribes  and  some  other* 
formed  the  nation  of  the  Callaici  or  Calla-ci,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  had  no  religious  notions.  The 
A st u res,  now  the  Asturians,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Asturis,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  GalUecian 
mountains.  Their  capital  was  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
Astorga.  The  Vaccati,  the  least  barbarous  of  the  Cel- 
tiberians,  cultivated  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Astures.  The  fierce  Cautabn  occupied  Biscay  and 
part  of  Anurias :  it  was  customary  fur  two  to  mount 
on  the  same  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Vascones,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gascons,  were 
settled  on  the  north  of  the  Iberusor  Lbro.  The  Jace- 
tain  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrena  an  declivities  of 
Ara  gon.  Tbe  brave  Ilergctes  resided  in  the  country  , 
round  Lcrida.  As  to  the  country  on  the  east  of  ihese  * 
tribes,  the  whole  of  Catalonia  was  peopled  by  the  Co 
relani,  Indigetes,  Auseiani,  CoseUm.  and  other*.  The 
lands  on  the  south  of  the  Ebro  were  inhabited  by  the 
Arevaci  and  Pelendones ;  the  former  were  so  called 
from  the  river  Arrva  ;  they  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arcrola,  and  in  the  province  of  Sigorta  : 
tbe  latter  possessed  the  high  plains  of  Sort*  and  Man- 
caun.  The  space  between  the  mountains  of  Alt>ara- 
cino  and  the  river  was  peopled  by  the  Edetani,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Spain.  The  Ilercaones, 
who  were  not  less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensive 
district  between  tbe  upper  Jucar  and  the  lower  Ebro. 
The  country  of  the  Carpelani,  or  the  space  from  the 
Guadiana  to  the  Somo- Sierra,  forms  at  present  the 
archicpiscopal  see  of  Toledo.  The  people  on  the 
south  of  the  last  were  the  Oretani,  between  the  Gua- 

1  diana  and  the  Monies  Mariani ;  snd  the  Olcadea,  a 
•mall  tribe  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gabriel  and  Ju- 
car. Carthaginiensis,  a  subdivision  of  Tarraconensis, 
was  inhabited  bv  two  tribes  :  the  Bastitani,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  M  nrc is,  who  often  made  incursions  into  Barika; 
and  the  Contestant,  who  possessed  the  two  banks  of 
the  Segura,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  frmn 
Cape  Palos  to  the  Jucar. — In  time  of  peace,  says  Dt> 
odorus  Siculus,  the  Iberi  and  Lusitani  amused  them- 
selves  in  a  lively  and  light  dance,  which  required  much 
activity.  The  ancient  writer  alludes,  perhaps,  to  tho 
fandango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown. 
An  assembly,  composed  of  old  CelnU  nans,  was  held 
every  year  ;  it  was  part  of  their  duly  to  examine  what 
the  women  had  made  with  their  own  hands  within  the 
twelvemonth,  and  to  her  whose  work  the  assembly 
thought  the  best  a  reward  was  given.  An  ancient  au- 
thor mentions  thai  singular  custom,  and  adda,  that  cor- 
pulency waa  considered  a  reproach  by  the  same  peo- 
ple ;  fur,  in  order  to  pn  serve  their  bodies  light  and 
active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a  cinc- 

I  turc  of  a  certain  breadth,  and  aomr  sort  of  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  become  too  large. 
(A**c.  Damasc  ,  frag.  af.  Coiut.  Porphyrog  )  Tba 
age  for  marriage  was  fixed  by  law  ;  the  girls  chose 
their  husband*  from  among  the  young  warriors,  and  the 
beat  means  of  obtaining  the  preference  was  to  present 
the  fair  one  with  the  head  of  an  enemv  slain  in  battle. 
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Strmbo  enters  into  tome  details  concerning  the  drees 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lusitani  covered  them- 
aclvea  with  black  mantles,  because  their  sheep  were 
mostly  of  that  colour.  The  Celtiberian  women  wore 
iron  collars,  with  rrtds  of  toe  same  metal  rising  behind, 
and  bent  iu  front ;  to  these  rods  waa  attached  tbe  veil, 
their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of  broad 
turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  amatl  ring 
about  a  foot  above  the  bead,  and  from  the  ring  was 
appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  waa 
considered  a  great  beauty  ;  on  that  account  they  pull- 
ed out  their  hair  and  rubbed  their  brows  with  oil.— 
The  different  tribes  were  confounded  while  the  Ro- 
mans oppressed  the  country  ;  but,  in  tbe  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths 
invaded  the  Peninsula,  and,  mixing  with  the  Cells  and 
Iberian;:,  produced  the  different  races  which  the  phys- 
iologist still  observes  in  Spain.  The  first-mentioned 
people,  or  Suevi,  descended  the  Durius  or  Duero  under 
the  conduct  of  Ermerie,  snd  chose  Brags  for  the  cap- 
ital of  their  kingdom.  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  to 
the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  fixed  hia  residenco  at 
Toletum  or  Toledo ;  but  fifteen  years  had  not  elapsed 
after  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  horde,  when  The- 
odoric,  conquered  by  Clovis,  abandoued  Tolosa  or 
Toulouse,  penetrated  into  Spain,  and  compelled  the 
Vandals  to  fly  into  Africa.  During  the  short  period 
that  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  country,  the  ancient 
province  of  Baltics  was  called  Vandalousia,  and  al 
country,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
mitted  to  them.  Tbe  ancient  Celtiberians,  wbo  hsd 
so  long  resisted  tbe  Romans,  made  then  no  struggle 
for  liberty  or  independence;  they  yielded  without  re- 
sistance to  their  new  masters,  rowers  and  privileges 
were  the  portion  of  the  Gothic  race,  and  the  title  of 
ktjo  del  Goda,  or  the  son  of  the  Goth,  which  the  Span- 
iards changed  into  hidalgo,  became  the  title  of  a  noble 
or  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  slaves. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  states  were 
formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  tribes ;  but  the 
barons  or  freemen  acknowledged  a  liege  lord.  Spain 
and  Portugal  were  thus  divided,  and  the  feudal  sys- 
tem was  thus  established  Among  the  Visigoths, 
however,  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  or,  at  least, 
the  law  of  regulsr  succession  was  often  set  at  defiance 
by  usurpers.  The  sovereign  authority  was  limited  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals,' some  of  whom 
were  very  powerful ;  indeed,  tbe  Count  Julian,  to 
avenge  himself  on  King  Rod  eric  for  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  tbe  Moham- 
medan yoke.  (Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  vol.  8,  p.  18,  tcqq., 
Am.  eat.) 

HisTiiSta.    VU.  Oreus. 

Hi  anions.    Vid  Estiatoti*. 

Hi  stilus,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  wbo,  when  the 
Scythians  had  almost  persuaded  the  Ionian  princes  to 
destroy  the  bridge  over  the  later,  in  order  that  the 
Persian  army  might  perish,  opposed  the  plan,  and  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  the  design.  His  argument 
was,  that  if  the  Persian  army  were  destroyed,  and  the 
power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  end,  a  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  established  in  every  Ionian  city,  and 
the  tyrants  expelled.  He  waa  held  in  high  estimation 
on  this  sccount  by  Darius,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Megabyzue  having  convinced 
the  king  that  it  was  bad  policy  to  permit  a  Grecian 
settlement  in  Thrace,  Dsnus  induced  Histtsrus,  who 
wss  already  founding  a  city  there,  to  come  to  Susa, 
having  allured  him  by  magnificent  promises.  Here 
he  wss  detained  under  various  pretences,  the  king  be- 
ing afraid  of  his  influence  and  turbulent  spirit  at  home. 
Histiaeus,  tired  of  this  restraint,  urged,  by  means  of 
secret  messengers,  his  nephew  Aristsgoraa  to  effect  a 
revolt  of  the  lonians.  This  was  done,  and  Histissus 
was  sent  by  Dariua  to  atop  the  revolt.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escape,  he 
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over  to  the  aide  of  the  Greeks,  and  eventually 
ed  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  ol  eight  trireme*)* 
with  which  be  sailed  to  Byzantium.  But  tbe  subju- 
gation of  Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Persia  was  »oon  effect- 
ed, and  Histissus  himself  did  not  long  survive  the  mis- 
ery he  had  brought  upon  his  countrymen.  Hating 
made  a  descent  on  tbe  Persian  territory,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reaping  tbe  harvest  in  the  vale  of  the  Caicu*. 
he  was  surprised  and  routed  by  Harpagus,  a  Persian 
commander,  who  happened  to  be  at  band  with  a  con- 
siderable force  ;  sod,  being  taken  prisoner,  wss  led  to 
Artaphernes,  tbe  king's  satrap  in  that  quarter,  wbo  or- 
dered bim  to  be  crucified,  and  sent  bis  bead  to  Susa. 
(Hcrodot.,  4,  137  — id.,  6,  11,  seqa.  —  ThtrluaJTm 
Grtece,  vol.  2,  p.  222,  stq.) 

Hombsus,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  whose  life  i» 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  The  only  accounts  which 
have  been  preserved  on  this  subject  are  a  few  popular 
traditions,  together  with  conjectures  of  the  grammari- 
ans founded  on  inferences  from  different  passages  of 
h:s  poems;  yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  patience 
and  candour,  furnish  some  materials  for  arriving  at 
probable  results.  With  regard  to  the  native  country 
of  Homer,  the  traditions  do  not  differ  so  much  as 
might  at  first  view  appear  to  be  the  case.  Although 
seven  cities  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  poet,  the  claims  of  msny  of  tbem 
were  only  indtrcci.  Thus  the  Athenians  only  laid 
claim  to  Homer  from  their  having  been  the  founders  of 
Smyrna,  as  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Pis- 
istratas  contained  in  Bekker'e  Anecdota  (vol.  2,  p. 
768),  and  the  opinion  of  Ansurchus,  the  Alexandres  n 
critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  was  probably  quali- 
fied with  the  same  explanation  This  opinion  is  brief- 
ly stated  by  the  pseudo- Plutarch  (Tit.  Ham.,  2,  2). 
Even  Chios  cannot  establish  its  right  to  be  considered 
ss  the  original  source  of  tbe  Homeric  poetry,  although 
the  claims  of  this  Ionic  island  are  supported  bv  the 
high  authority  of  the  lyric  poet  Simonides  (op.  P»eu- 
do- Plutarch,  2,  2.)  It  is  true  that  in  Chios  lived 
the  race  of  tbe  Homerida,  wbo,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  ytvri,  or  races,  are  to  be  considered  not  as  a 
family,  but  as  a  society  of  persons,  wbo  followed  the 
same  art,  and  therefore  worshipped  the  same  gods,  and 
placed  at  their  head  a  hem,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  (Nubuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  note  747.) 
A  member  of  this  house  of  Homerida  waa  probably 
"the  blind  poet,"  who,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, relates  of  himself,  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Chios, 
whence  he  crossed  to  Deloa  for  the  festival  of  tbe  lo- 
nians and  tbe  contests  of  the  poets,  and  whom  Thu- 
cydides  (3,  104)  took  for  Homer  himself  ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  at  least  shows  that  this  great  historian  con* 
sidered  Chios  as  tbe  dwelling-place  of  Homer.  But, 
notwithstanding  tbe  ascertained  existence  of  this  clan 
of  Homerida  at  Chios ;  nay,  if  we  even,  with  Thucyd- 
ides,  take  the  blind  man  of  the  hymn  for  Homer  him- 
self, it  would  not  follow  that  Cbioa  was  tbe  birthplace 
of  Homer ;  indeed,  the  ancient  writers  have  reconciled 
these  accounts  by  representing  Homer  as  having,  in 
hiB  wanderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  after  wen!  fixed 
hia  residence  there.  A  notion  of  this  kind  is  evident- 
ly implied  in  Pindar's  statements,  who  in  one  place 
called  Homer  a  Smyrnean  by  origin,  id  another  a  Chi  an 
and  Smyrnean.  (Bdckh,  Pmd*  Fragm.  inc.,  86.) 
The  aame  idea  is  also  indicated  in  the  passage  of  an 
orator  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle ;  which  says, 
that  the  Chiana  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  he 
wss  not  a  citizen.  (Anitot.,  Rket ,  2,  23 )  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opinion  that  Homer  was  a  Smyrnean 
not  only  appears  to  have  been  tbe  prevalent  belief  in 
the  flourishing  times  of  Greece,  but  is  supported  by 
the  two  following  considerations :  first,  tbe  important 
fact  that  it  appears  in  tbe  form  of  a  popular  legend,  « 
mythut,  the  divine  poet  being  nailed  a  son  of  a  nvmr." 
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(bat,  by  assuming  Smyrna  as  the  central  point  of  Ho- 
mer** life  arid  celebrity,  the  claims  of  all  the  other  cities 
which  rest  on  good  authority,  may  be  explained  and 
reconciled  in  a  simple  and  natural  manner. — If  one 
may  venture  to  follow  the  faint  light  afforded  by  the 
dawiungs  of  tradition,  and  by  the  memorials  that  have 
down  to  us  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  bard,  the 
may  be  considered  as  the  sum  of  our  inqui- 
fomer  was  an  Ionian,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
families  which  went  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  at  a 
tune  when  ^Eolians  and  Achseans  composed  tbe  chief 
part  of  tbe  population  of  the  city,  arid  when,  more- 
over, their  hereditary  traditions  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  excited  the  greatest 
interest ;  whence  he  reconciles,  in  hrs  poetical  capaci- 
ty, the  conflict  of  the  contending  races,  inasmuch  as 
be  treats  an  Achaean  subject  with  the  elegance  and 
geniality  of  an  Ionian.  But  when  Smyrna  drove  out 
the  Ionian*,  it  deprived  itself  of  this  (tactical  renown  ; 
and  the  settlement  of  (he  Homendaa  in  Chios  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
loiuaos  from  Smyrna  It  may,  moreover,  be  observed, 
thai,  according  to  this  account,  founded  on  tin  history 
of  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer 
would  full  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration 
to  Asia;  and  with  this  determination  the  best  testi- 
monies of  antiquity  agree.  Such  are  the  computa- 
tions of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer,  with  Hesiod, 
400  years  before  his  time  (Herod.,  2,  S3),  and  that 
of  the  Alexandrean  chronologists,  who  place  him  100 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  60  years  before  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgus  (Apollod ,  Frag  in  ,  1,  p.  410, 
ed  Heyne) ;  although  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this 
subject,  which  prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of 
antiquity,  cannot  be  reduced  within  these  limits. — It 
is  said 'by  Tatian  (Fabr.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  2,  1,  3),  that 
Tbcagenes  of  Rhegium,  in  the  time  of  Cambyses, 
Stesimbrotus  the  Thasian,  Antimachus  the  Colopho- 
man,  Herodotus  of  Halicarnassus,  Dionysius  the  Olyn- 
thian,  Ephorus-of  Cume,  Philochorus  the  Athenian, 
Metaclidcs  and  Cbamaileon  the  Peripatetics,  and  Zen- 
odotus,  Aristophanes,  Callimachus,  Crates,  Eratosthe- 
nes, Anstarchus,  and  Apollodorus,  the  grammarians, 
all  wrote  concerning  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and  the  age 
of  Homer.  Of  the  works  of  all  these  authors  nothing 
now  remains,  with  the  nominal  exception  of  a  life  of 
Homer  attributed  to  Herodotus,  but  which,  as  well  on 
account  of  Us  minute  and  fabulous  details,  ss  of  the  in- 
consistency of  a  statement  in  it  with  the  undoubted 
language  of  Herodotus,  is  now  almost  universally  con- 
sidered as  apurious.  Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  life 
of  Homer  is  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  t\w  text 
from  which  all  subsequent  stories  have  been  taken  or 
altered.  There  is  a  short  life  of  Homer,  also,  bearing 
the  name  of  Plutarch,  but  which  is,  like  the  former, 
generally  condemned  as  a  forgery  ;  a  forgery,  however, 
j(  this  unusual  nature,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  more  ancient  than  its  supposed  author.  Thus 
Quintilian  (10,  ])  and  Seneca  (Ep.,  88),  both  more 
ancient  than  Plutarch,  seem  clearly  awaro  of  this  life 
of  Homer.  Some  account  of  the  commou  traditions 
about  Homer  will  probably  be  looked  for  here,  and 
the  story  will  explain  the  origin  of  several  epithets 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  him,  and  the  meaning 
of  many  allusions  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  wriiera. — There  is,  then,  •  general  agreement 
that  too  name  of  Homer's  mother  was  Critheis  j  but  the 
accounts  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  his  father.  Ephorus 
says  (pseud- Flutarch,  Vit.  Horn.)  that  there  were  three 
brothers,  natives  of  Cume,  Alelles,  Mcon,  and  Dius  ; 
that  Dius,  being  in  debt,  migrated  to  Ascra  in  Baeotia, 
and  there  became  the  father  of  Hesiod  by  his  wife  Py- 
cimede  ;  that  Atellea  died  in  Corns,  having  appointed 
his  brother  Mason  guardian  of  his  daughter  Critheis; 
that  Cnlbeis,  becoming  with  child  by  her  uncle,  was 
to  Phemius,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 


and  a  schoolmaster  in  that  city,  and  that,  in  due  Hum 
a  forward,  while  she  was  in  or  near  the  baths  on  the 
river  Meles,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  called 
Melesigenes  from  this  circumstance.  Aristotle  relates 
(pteudr  I 'int.,  V.  H  ).  that  a  young  woman  of  the  islsnd 
of  Ios,  being  with  chdd  by  a  datmon  or  genius,  a  familiar 
of  the  Muses,  fled  to  the  coast,  where  she  was  aeized 
by  pirates,  who  presented  her  as  a  gift  to  Meon,  king  of 
the  Lydians,  at  that  time  resident  in,  and  ruler  over, 
Smyrna.  Ma-on  married  her;  she,  Critheis,  gave 
birth  to  Melesigenes,  as  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
her  death,  soon  after,  Mcon  brought  up  the  child  as  his 
own.  Here  we  have  en  origin  of  the  two  epithets  or 
appellations  Melesigenes  snd  Meonidcs  Ephorus  says 
(pteud-Plut.,  V.  H.)  he  was  called  Homer  ('Ofiijpoe) 
when  he  became  blind,  the  lonians  so  styling  blind 
men,  because  they  were  follower*  of  a  guide  (oftypev- 
u/v).  Aristotle's  account  is,  that  the  Lydians  being 
pressed  by  the  .Eolians,  and  resolved  to  abandon  Smyr- 
na, made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  wiahed  to  fol 
low  them  should  go  out  of  the  city,  and  that  thereupon 
Melesigenes  said  he  would  follow  or  accompany  them 
(o/itjiuit  ) ;  upon  which  he  acquired  the  nsme  of  Ho- 
mer. Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  6  (Of 
opCtv,  imc  not  seeing;  as  to  which  notion  of  blind- 
ness, Paterculus  says,  that  whoever  thinks  Homer  was 
born^  blind  must  needs  be  blind  himself  in  all  his 
senses.  It  was  said  also  that  he  was  so  called  from 
6  wpoe  (the  thigh),  because  he  had  some  marks  on  hit 
thigh  to  denote  his  illegitimacy.  In  the  life  of  Homer 
by  Proclus,  the  story  is,  that  the  poet  was  delivered  up 
by  the  people  of  Smyrna  to  those  of  Chios  as  s  pledge 
or  hostage  (tyiitpoc)  on  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  The 
derivation  that  favours  the  theories  both  of  Wolfe  and 
Heyne  is  from  6jtcri)  tlpetv,  "  to  apeak  together,'"  or 
from  6pj)peiv,  "to  assemble  together.'*  Ilgen  derives 
the  name  from  d/iov,  "  together"  and  &pu,  "  to  lit . ' ' 
whence  cornea  Spqpeveiv,  synonymous  with  vnaeidetv, 
and  hence  'Ofttipoc  means,  according  to  him,  a  poet 
who  accotnpaniea  the  lyre  with  his  voice,  "  cantor  qui 
cUharam  pulsant  vko  koXov  uetiei."  The  stonee 
proceed  in  general  to  state  that  Homer  himself  becsme 
a  schoolmaster  and  poet  of  great  celebrity  at  Smyrna, 
and  remained  till  Mentes,  a  foreign  merchant,  induced 
him  to  travel.  That  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  must  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  for 
those  times,  is  unquestionable;  for,  besides  the  sccurate 
knowledge  of  Greece  proper  displayed  in  the  Catalogue, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poet  had  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  islands  both  in  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas, 
tbe  coast  of  Asis  Minor  from  the  Hellespont  indefinitely 
southward,  Crete,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ;  and  possessed 
slso  distinct  information  with  respect  to  Libya,  Caria, 
and  Phrygia.  In  his  travels  Homer  visited  Ithaca, 
and  thrre  became  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  afterward  terminated  in  total  blindness.  From 
I  this  island  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Italy  and  even 
j  to  Spain  ;  but  thero  is  no  sign  in  cither  of  the  two  po- 
ems of  any  knowledge  westward  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Wherever  he  went.  Homer  recited  his  verses,  which 
were  universally  admired  except  at  Smyrna,  where  he 
was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  At  Phocea,  a 
schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Tbestorides  obtained  from 
Homer  a  copy  of  his  poetry,  and  then  sailed  to  Chios 
and  recited  the  Homeric  verses  as  his  own.  Homer 
followed,  was  rescued  by  Glaucus,  a  goatherd,  from 
the  attack  of  his  dogs,  and  brought  by  him  to  Bolissus. 
a  town  in  Chios,  where  be  resided  a  long  time  in  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  a  splendid  reputation.  Tbestor- 
ides left  the  island  upon  Homer's  arrival.  According 
to  Herodotus,  ho  died  at  Ios,  on  his  way  to  Athens,  and 
was  buried  near  the  seashore.  Proclus  says  he  died 
in  consequence  of  falling  over  a  stone.  Plutarch  tells 
a  very  different  story.  He  preserves  two  responses 
of  an  oracle  to  Homer,  in  both  of  which  he  was  cau- 
tioned to  beware  of  the  young  men's  riddle,  and  re 
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that  the  poet,  being  on  his  voyage  to  Thebes,  to 
"  a  muaical  or  poetical  contest  at  the  feast  of  SaU 
i  m  that  city,  landed  in  the  island  of  Io,  and,  while 
sitting  on  a  rock  by  the  seashore,  observed  some  young 
fishermen  in  a  bout ;  iliat  Homer  &skird  tbem  if  they 
liad  anything  (el  rti^otcv).  and  that  the  yoong  wags, 
who,  having  had  no  sport,  bad  been  diligently  catch- 
ing, and  killing  as  many  aa  they  could  catch,  of  cer- 
tain personal  companions  of  a  race  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct, answered,  "  as  many  as  we  caught  we  left ;  aa 
many  as  we  could  not  catch  we  carry  with  us."  The 
catastrophic  is,  that  Homer,  being  utterly  unable  to 
guctui  the  meaning  of  this  riddle,  broke  hta  heart  out 
of  pure  vexation,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
buried  him  with  great  magnificence. — There  has  been 
as  much  doubt  and  controversy  about  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer as  about  himself  and  his  poems.  According  to 
the  argument  of  Wood  (  Us sty  on  ike  Original  Ge- 
nius, «(<-»  of  Homer),  Hallcr  (Hryne,  Eecurs.  4,  ad  II., 
24),  and  Mitford  (History  of  Greece,  c.  1),  he  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ; 
which  date  agrees  exactly  with  the  conjecture  of  He- 
rodotus* who  wrote  B.C.  444,  and  is  founded  on  tbe 
assumption  that  Homer  must  have  lived  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Heraclidaj  into  Peloponnesus,  an  event 
which  took  place  within  eighty  years  alter  the  Trojan 
war.  lite  Newtonian  calculation  is  also  adopted, 
which  fixes  the  capture  of  Troy  aa  low  aa  B.C.  904. 
Tbe  argument  is  based  upon  the  great  improbability 
that  Homer,  so  minute  as  he  is  in  bis  descriptions  of 
Greece,  and  so  fall  of  the  histories  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  in  its  various  districts,  should  never  notice 
so  very  remarkable  an  occurrence  as  the  almost  total 
abolition  of  the  kingly  government  throughout  Greece, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  republican  form  in  its  stead. 
Now  this  national  revolution  was  coincident  with,  or 
immediately  consequent  on,  tbe  return  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  poet  men- 
tions the  grandchildren  of  itness  as  reigning  in  Troy, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  in  tbe  Iliad  (20, 1*08),  and 
that,  in  another  speech  of  Juno's,  he  seems  to  intimate 
the  insecure  state  of  the  chief  existing  dynasties  of 
the  race  of  Pclops ;  and  it  ia  inferred  from  this,  that 
he  flourished  during  tbe  third  generation,  or  upward  of 
aixly  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  U|>oii  this 
argument  Heyne  remarks  (Ezcurs.,  ad  11.,  84).  that,  in 
the  first  place,  a  poet  who  was  celebrating  heroes  of 
tbe  Pelopid  race  had  no  occasion  to  notice  a  revolu- 
tion by  which  their  families  were  expatriated  and  their 
kingdoms  abolished  ;  and  next,  which  seems  an  in- 
surmountable objection,  that  the  Ionic  migration  took 
place  sixty  years  taler  than  tbe  return  of  the  Heracli- 
daj ;  yet  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  a  resident  in, 
or  at  least  perfectly  conversant  with,  Ionian  Asia,  is  I 
admitted  on  all  hands,  and  is  indeed  incontestable  ;  : 
and  as  he  never  notices  this  migration,  though  it  was  j 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  event,  and  one  which  he  , 
most  have  known,  he  may  just  as  well,  lor  other  or 
the  same  reasons,  have  been  silent  on  tbe  subject  of  a 
revolution  by  which  that  migration  was  caused.  The 
Arundelian  marbles  place  Homer  B  C  907,  the  Ionian 
migration  B.C.  1044,  the  return  of  the  Heraclid*  B.C. 
1 104,  and  the  capture  of  Troy  B.C.  1 184.  Heyne 
approves  of  this  calculation,  as,  upon  the  whole,  tbe 
most  consistent  with  all  the  authorities;  but  it  is  at 
variance  with  Newton's  Chronology,  snd  is  therefore 
a  calculation,  of  tbe  exactness  of  which  we  can  never 
feel  confident. — The  vicissitudes  to  which  Homer's 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  subject,  deserves 
notice.  From  tbe  first  known  collection  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  time  of  the  Pisislrstide  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  tbe  love  and  reverence  with 
which  tbe  name  of  Homer  was  regarded  went  on  con- 
stantly increasing,  till  st  last  public  games  were  insti- 
"  in  his  honour,  statuea  dedicated,  temples  erected, 
■enfices  offered  to  him  aa  *  divinity.  There 
638 


were  such  temples  at  Smyrna,  Chios,  and  Alexandra* £ 
and,  according  to  jElian  (V.  if.,  9,  IS),  the  Argive* 
sacrificed  to,  and  invoked  the  namea  and 


presence  of 

Apollo  snd  Homer  together.  But  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the 
struggle  between  the  old  and  new  religion  was  warm 
and  active,  the  tide  turned.  "Heathenism,"  saya 
Pone  (Essay  on  Homer),  "  waa  then  to  be  destroyed, 
anti  Homer  appeared  the  father  of  it,  whose  fictions 
were  at  once  the  belief  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  the 
objections  of  Christianity  against  it.  He  became, 
therefore,  deeply  involved  in  the  question,  snd  not 
with  that  honour  which  hitherto  sttended  him,  but  as 
a  criminal  who  had  drawn  the  world  into  folly.  He 
was,  on  the  one  hand  (Just.  Marl.,  admon  ad  genie  s), 
accused  of  having  formed' fables  upon  the  works  of 
Moses  ;  as  the  rebellion  of  the  Giants  from  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  the  casting  of  Ate  oat  of 
Heaven  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  He  was  exposed,  on 
the  other  hsnd,  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  invent, 
as  when  Arnobius  (adv.  genie s,  lib.  7)  cries. out, 
'  This  is  the  man  who  wounded  your  Venn*,  impris- 
oned your  Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter*  by  Bri- 
areus,  and  who  finds  authority  for  all  your  vice*,'  dec. 
Mankind  were  derided  (Tertull ,  ApoBod.,  c.  14)  for 
whatever  he  had  hitherto  made  them  believe;  and 
Plato  (Arnobius,  ih. — Euteb.,  Prtep.  Evang.,  14,  10), 
who  expelled  him  his  commonwealth,  bas,  of  all  the 
philosophers,  found  the  best  quarter  from  the  fathers 
for  passing  that  sentence.  His  finest  beauties  began 
to  take  s  new  appearance  of  pernicious  qualities  ;  and 
because  they  might  be  considered  as  allurements  to 
fancy,  or  supports  to  those  errors  with  which  they 
were  mingled,  they  were  to  be  depreciated  while  the 
contest  of  faith  was  in  being.  It  was  hence  that  tbe 
reading  of  them  was  discouraged,  that  we  hear  Ru- 
finus  accusing  St.  Jerome  of  it,  and  that  St.  Augustm 
(Confess.,  1,  14)  rejects  him  as  the  grand  master  of 
fable  ;  though  indeed  the  dulcissitnc  van**  which  bo 
applies  to  Homer,  looks  but  like  a  fondling  maimer  of 
parting  with  him.  Those  days  are  past  ;  and,  happily 
for  us,  i he  obnoxious  poems  have  weathered  the  storm* 
of  zeal  which  might  have  destroyed  tbem.  Homer  will 
have  no  temples,  nor  games,  nor  sacrifices  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  his  statue  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  hie  name  will  remain  in  honour  among 
the  nations  to  the  world's  end.  He  stands,  by  prs> 
scription,  alone  and  Bloof  on  Parnassus,  where  it  i»not 
possible  now  that  any  human  genius  should  stand  with 
him,  the  father  and  the  prince  of  all  heroic  poets,  the 
boast  and  the  glory  of  his  own  Greece,  and  tbe  love  and 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind."  (MuUer,  Hut.  Grerk 
Lit.,  p.  41,  seqa. — Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets,  pt.  1,  p.  57,  seqj .) — Th*s 
Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstsnces  of  whose  life  we 
know  so  little  that  may  be  relied  upon),  was  the  person 
who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse.  Before 
hts  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventures 
were  celebrated  in  abort  laya.  Tbe  heroic  mythelojjy 
had  prepared  the  way  for  the  poets  by  grouping  the 
deeds  of  the  principal  heroes  into  large  maases,  so  that 
they  had  a  natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  re 
ferred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
aa  the  general  features  of  the  more  considerable  le- 
gendary collections  were  known,  the  poet  before  the 
time  of  Homer  hsd  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
narrate  any  one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  the 
Argive  champions  against  Thebes,  or  of  the  Achs-an* 
against  Troy ;  and,  at  the  same  lime,  of  being  certain 
thst  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  action  (namely,  the 
elevation  of  Hercules  to  the  gods,  and  the  fated  de- 
struction ol  Thebes  snd  Troy)  would  be  present  to 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  individual  ad- 
venture would  thus  be  viewed  in  its  proper  connexion. 
Thus,  doubtless,  for  a  long  time,  the  bards 
fied  with  iUu 
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ogy  with  brief  epic  lays ;  such  io  later  times  were 
produced  by  several  poeU  of  the  school  of  Heeiod. 
It  wis  also  possible,  if  it  were  desired,  to  form  from 
them  longer  series  of  adventures  of  the  same  hero  ; 
but  they  always  remained  a  collection  of  independent 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  never  attained  to  that 
unity  of  character  and  composition  which  constitute* 
one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon, 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression,  ■ 
when  a  poet  selected  a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition, 
which  (besides  its  connexion  with  the  other  parte  of 
the  same  legendary  circle)  hsd  in  itself  the  means  of  | 
awakening  a  lively  interest  and  of  satisfying  the  mind; 
and,  at  the  seme  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development, 
that  the  principal  personages  could  be  represented  as 
acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  character, 
without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action 
of  the  poem.  Gnu  legendary  subject  of  this  extent 
and  interest  Homer  found  in  the  Anger  of  Achilles, 
and  another  in  the  Jttturn  of  Ulyna.  The  former 
oi  these  gave  birth  to  the  lhad,  the  Utter  to  the 
Odyssey.  Of  the  character  of  these  two  poems  we 
will  treat  in  separate  articles  (vtd.  Ilia*,  Odyssea). 
Our  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  other  parts  of 
the  main  subject. 


Origin  and  Preservation  of  the  Homeric  Poem*. 

Whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  in  reality  the 
work  of  a  single  bard  or  not,  their  intrinsic  merit,  and, 


consequently,  their  rank  in  Greek  literature,  must  re- 
main the  same,  and  be  equally  a  worthy  object  of 
studious  inquiry.  The  decision  of  that  question  can* 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  eatiniate  of  their 
quality.  Whether  ail  the  poeme^tbat  ere  now  attrib- 
uted to  Homer  were  his  production ;  whether  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  both,  or  one  of  them  only,  can  lay 
claim  to  soch  parentage  ;  or  whether,  lastly,  any  such 
person  as  Homer,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  author  of 
the  poem  ever  existed,  whichever  of  these  propositions 
be  true,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  to 
those  whose  object  it  is  not  to  spoil  the  inscriptions  on 
mouldering  monuments,  but  to  inhale  the  breath  of  an- 
cient grandeur  and  beauty  amid  the  undoubted  ruins 
of  the  great.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  exist ;  we 
have  them  in  our  hands  ;  and  we  should  not  set  them 
the  less  m  honour  though  we  were  to  doubt  the  im- 
press of  any  Homer's  band,  any  more  than  we  should 
cease  to  reverence  the  genius  or  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
because  shepherds  or  worse  may  have  laid  the  first 
stone  of  her  walla.  It  is  this  very  excellence,  howev- 
er, of  the  Homeric  poetry,  and  the  apparent  peculi- 
arity of  the  instance,  together  with  the  celebnty  of  the 
controversy,  to  which  the  scepticism  of  some  modern 
scholars  has  given  birth,  that  compels  us  to  devote  a 
portion  ot  this  article  to  a  notice  of  the  points  in  ques- 
tion. No  trace  appears  of  any  doubt  having  ever  beep 
entertained  of  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  till  the  close  of  the  17th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  when  two  French  writers, 
Hedelm  and  Pcrrault,  first  suggested  tho  outlines  of 
a  theory  respecting  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  has  since  been  developed  with  so  much  learning 
and  talent  by  Heyne,  Wolfe,  and  others,  thst  its  ori- 
ginal authors- arc  now  almost  forgotten.  The  substance 
of  this  theory  is,  that,  whether  any  such  person  us 
Homer  lived  or  not,  the  Iliad  was  not  composed  en- 
tirely by  him  or  by  any  other  individual,  but  is  a  conv 
pdstion,  methodized  indeed  and  arranged  by  success- 
ive editors,  but  still  a  compilation  of  minstrelsies,  the 
works  of  vsrious  poets  in  the  heroic  age,  all  having 
one  common  theme  and  direction,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  several  Grecian  chiefs  engaged 
in  them.  Wolfe,  in  particular,  believed  that  the  vent* 
now  constituting  the  Iliad,  were  written  (we  should 
sav  mad*  or  invented)  by  one  Homer,  but  in 

purposely  with  each 


other,  and  that  they  were  pat  together  as  after 
turned.  Much  of  his  argument,  however,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  one  man  having  composed  the  Iliad  ia 
form  as  we  now  have  it,  applies  to  the  theory  just 
stated.  Bentley  expressed  an  opinion  similar  to  Wolfe's 
on  the  history  and  compilation  of  the  Iliad.  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies  to  be  sung  by 
himself,  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals 
and  other  days  of  merriment :  the  Iliad  be  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  sex.  These  loose 
songs  were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  so 
Epic  poem  til)  about  500  years  after."  {Letter  to  N, 
iV.,  by  1'fuieUuih.  Lapruiu.,  y  7.)  One  ul  the  main  ax* 
gumeuu  insisted  upon  by  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Homer,  and  the  unity,  consequently,  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  the  question  of  writing.  It  is  said  that 
the  art  of  writing,  and  the  use  of  manageable  writing 
materials,  were  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely,  unknown 
in  Greece  and  the  islands  at  the  supposed  date  of  the) 
composition  of  the  Iliad ;  that,  if  so,  this  poem  could 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing  during  ihe  lime  of 
such  its  composition  ;  that,  in  a  question  of  coinpars- 
tive  probabilities  like  this,  it  is  a  much  grosser  improb- 
ability that  even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all 
curtailments  and  expongings,  to  upward  of  15.000 
lines,  should  have  been  actually  conceived  and  per- 
fected in  the  brain  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help  but 
his  own  or  others'  memory,  than  that  it  should  be,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  authors; 
thst,  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  the  improbability  is 
doubled ;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Tho* 
eydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hymns  and  Margitcs,  not 
to  say  the  Batrachomyomachia,  that  which  was  im- 
probable becomes  absolutely  impossible;  that  all  that 
lias  been  so  often  said  as  to  the  fact  of  as  many  lines 
or  more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  is  beside) 
the  point  in  question,  which  is  not  whether  15,000  or 
30,000  lines  may  not  be  learned  by  heart  from  a  book 
or  manuscript,  but  whether  one  man  can  compote  a 
poem  of  that  length,  which,  rightly  or  not,  shall  be 
thought  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  con- 
sistency of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  mate 
rials  ;  that,  admitting  the  superior  probability  of  such 
a  thing  in  a  primitive  age,  we  know  nothing  analogous 
to  such  a  case,  and  that  it  so  transcends  the  common 
limits  of  intellectual  power,  as,  at  the  least,  to  merit, 
with  as  much  justice  ss  the  opposite  opinion,  the  char- 
acter of  improbability.— When  it  is  considered  that 
throughout  the  Homeric  Poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  then  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks,  and  enter  into  so  many  details 
on  the  arts  of  life,  only  one  ambiguous  allusion  occurs 
to  any  kind  of  writing  (17-,  6,  169),  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  art,  though 
known,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  was  very  rarely 
practised.  But  the  very  poems  from  which  this  con- 
clusion has  been. drawn  would  seem  to  overthrow  it, 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted to  writing ;  for  tbey  would  then  seem  to  af- 
ford the  strongest  proof,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  < 
position,  the  srt  bad  made  very  considerabl 
and  that  there  was  no  want,  either  of  materials  or  of 
skill,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  common  use. 
Hence  the  original  form  of  these  poems  becomes  a 
question  of  great  bistoricsl  as  well  as  literary  impor- 
tance. The  Greeks  themselves  almost  universally, 
and  the  earliest  writers  the  most  unanimously,  believed 
them  both  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  aame  suthor, 
who,  though  nothing  was  known  of  his  life,  or  even 
his  birthplace,  was  commonly  held  to  have  been  ait 
Asiatic  Greek.  The  doubt  whether  his  poems  were 
written  from  the  first,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  se- 
riously entertained  by  any  of  the  ancients,  and  in  mod- 
em times  it  has  been  grounded  chiefly  on  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  such  a  fact  with  the  very  low  degree  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  is  supposed  to  have  been  eul- 
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tfvtted  io  the  Homeric  age.  It  has  likewise  been 
urged,  that  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verses  fur- 
nishes s  decisive  proof,  that  the  state  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  the  time  when  these  poems  were  written, 
was  different  from  that  in  which  they  must  have  been 
composed.  And  by  others  it  has  been  thought  incon- 
sistent with  the  law  of  continual  change,  to  which  ali 
languages  are  subject,  that  the  form  in  which  these 
works  now  appear  should  differ  »u  slightly  as  it  does 
from  that  of  the  Greek  literature,  if  »l  really  belonged 
to  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 
These  difficulties  are,  it  muat  be  owned,  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that  each  poem 
is  so  aggregate  of  parts  composed  by  different  authors  ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  might  not  be  too  severely 
lazed  in  retaining  bis  work  during  its  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  Bui  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  easily  satisfied.  The  ori- 
il  unity  of  each  poem  is  maintained  by  arguments 
enved  partly  from  the  uniformity  of  the  poetical  char- 
r,  and  partly  from  the  apparent  singleness  of  plan 
which  each  of  them  exhibits.  Even  those  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  suppose  an  original  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Iliad,  still  conceive  that  all  its  parts  are 
•tamped  with  the  style  of  the  same  author.  (Clinton, 
Fast.  HclUn.,  vol.  3,  p.  375,  379.)  But  with  others, 
from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  day,  the  plan 
itself  has  been  an  object  of  the  warmest  admiration  ; 
and  it  is  still  contended,  that  the  intimate  coherence  of 
the  parts  is  such  as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
multiplicity  of  authors.  (V*d.  Ilias.)  If  the  parts  out 
of  which  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  was  formed  are 
supposed  to  have  been  at  first  wholly  independent  of 
each  other,  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  been 
so  pieced  together  as  to  assume  their  present  appear- 
ance is  involved  in  slmost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  how,  it  may -be  asked,  did  the  different  poets  in 
each  instance  happen  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
aamc  circle  of  subjects,  as  to  the  battles  before  Troy, 
and  the  return  of  Ulysses  ?  Must  we  suppose,  with  a 
modern  critic  (Hermann,  Witner-Jahrbucher,  vol.  64), 
that  io  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  see  the  joint  labours 
of  several  bards,  who  drew  their  subjects  from  an  ear- 
lier Iliad  and  an  earlier  Odyssey,  which  contained  no 
more  than  short  narratives  of  the  same  events,  but  yet 
had  gained  such  celebrity  for  their  author,  that  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  succeeding  period  were  forced  to 
adopt  hia  uame,  and  to  content  themselves  with  filling 
up  bis  outline  I  This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to 
bo  resorted  to  in  the  la*t  emergency.  Or  must  we 
adopt  the  form  which  this  hypothesis,  by  giving  it  a 
different  turn,  has  been  made  by  others  to  assume,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  after  the  main  event  in  each 
bad  formed  the  subject  of  a  shorter  poem,  grew  un- 
der the  hands  of  successive  poets,  who.  guided  in 
part  by  popular  tradition,  supplied  whst  lutl  been  left 
wanting  by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each  catm  the 
curiosity  of  their  hearers  had  been  gratified  by  a  fin- 
ished  whole!  (Tkirlicall'i  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  246.) 
This  supposition  is  involved  in  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  for  we  have  here  a  race  of  bards, 
who,  though  living  at  different  periods,  and  though 
the  language  was,  during  all  this  time,  undergoing 
changes  of  some  kind  or  other,  yet  write  all  of  them 
in  a  manner  so  similar,  and  display  so  few,  if  any,  dis- 
crepances, that  their  various  productions,  when  col- 
lected together,  wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  poem  by 
a  single  bard — According  to  every  hypothesis,  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  mystery  ; 
aa  muat  be  the  case  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  pe- 
riod, when  that  which  precedes  it  is  very  obscure. 
And  it  would  certainly  be  r~>  unparalleled  or  surprising 
coincidence,  if  the  production  of  a  great  work,  which 
formed  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  should  have  concurred  with  either  the 
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I  first  introduction,  or  a  new  application  of  the  i 
portant  of  all  inventions.    Still,  however,  we  are  not 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  such  a  view  of  the 
subject.    It  ia  true,  we  are  perpetually  met  with  diffi- 
culties in  endeavouring  to  form  a  notion  of  the  manner 
in  which  these  great  epic  poems  were  composed,  at  a 
time  anterior  to  the  use  of  writing.    But  these  diffi- 
culties arise  much  more  from  our  own  ignorance  of 
the  period,  and  our  own  incapability  of  conceiving  a 
creation  of  the  mind  without  those  appliances  of  which 
the  use  has  become  to  us  a  second  nature,  than  in  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  intellect.    Who  can  deter- 
mine how  many  thousand  verses  a  person,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  bis  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  cote 
templation  of  it,  might  produce  in  a  year,  end  confide 
to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples,  devoted  to  their 
master  and  his  art  t    Wherever  a  creative  genius  has 
appeared,  il  haa  met  with  persona  of  congenial  teste, 
and  has  found  assislsnts,  by  whose  means  it  has  com- 
pleted astonishing  works  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.    Tbua  the  old  bard  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  younger  minstrels,  te  whom  it 
was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  diffuse 
the  honey  which  flowed,  from  bis  lips.    But  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  it  would  be  unintelligible  how  these 
great  epics  were  composed,  unless  there  had  been  oc- 
casions on  which  ihry  actually  appeared  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  rould  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  the 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  complete  poem.    Without  a 
connected  and  continuous  recitation,  they  were  not 
finished  works  ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments, 
which  might,  by  possibility,  form  a  whole.    But  where 
were  there  meals  or  festivals  long  enough  for  such 
recitations  1    What  attention,  il  has  been  asked,  eould 
be  sufficiently  sustained,  in  order  to  follow  so  many 
thousand  verses?— If,  however,  the  Athenisns  could 
at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  about  nine  tragedies, 
three  satyric  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies,  without  ' 
ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this 
enjoyment  over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  the 
Greeks  of  earlier  times  nave  been  able  to  listen  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odysaey,  and  perhaps  other  poems,  st  the 
same  festivsl!    At  a  later  date,  indeed,  when  the 
rhaj»odist  was  rivalled  by  the  player  on  the  lyre,  the 
dithvrambtc  minstn  I,  and  by  many  other  kinds  of  po- 
etry and  music,  these  latter  necessarily  abridged  the 
time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter ;  but,  in  early  times, 
when  the  epic  style  reigned  without  a  com|*tilor,  it 
would  have  received  an  undivided  attention,    l«et  us 
beware  of  messoring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory  read- 
ing, the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  such  enjoyments,  hung  with  de- 
light on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel.    In  short, 
there  was  a  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the 
records  of  it)  when  ihe  Greek  people,  not  indeed  at 
meals,  but  at  festivals,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
their  hereditary  princes,  heard  and  enjoyed  these  and 
other  less  excellent  poems  as  they  were  inleuded  to 
be  heard  and  enjoyed,  namely,  aa  complete  wholes. 
Whether  they  were  at  this  early  period  ewer  recited 
for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with  others,  is  doubtful, 
though  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition. 
But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contests 
became  perpetually  greater ;  when,  at  the  same  time* 
more  weight  was  laid  on  the  art  of  the  reciter  than  on 
the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he  recited  ; 
and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhapsodising,  a 
number  of  other  musical  and  poetical  performances 
claimed  a  place,  then  the  rhapsodists  were  permitted 
to  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  they  had  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  tune  only 
aa  scattered  and  unconnected  fragments.     ( Wolf** 
Prolegomena,  p.  cxliii.)    And  we  are  still  indebted  to 
the  regulator  of  the  contest  of  rhapsodists  at  the  Pane- 
thence  (whether  it  was  Solon  or  Piaistratua)  for  having 
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the  rhapsodists  to  follow  one  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  ot  the  poem,  and  for  having  thus 
restored  these  great  works,  which  were  falling  into 
fragment*,  to  their  pristine  integrity.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  some  arbitrary  additions  may  have  been  made 
to  them  at  this  period ;  which,  however,  we  can  only 
hope  to  bo  able  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  by  first  coming  to  some  general  agreement  as 
to  the  original  form  and  subsequent  destiny  of  the  Ho- 
■aerie  compositions.  (MulUr,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  62, 
meq) 

Introduction  of  the  Homeric  Poems  into  Greece. 

Two  different  accounts  are  given  on  this  head.  1. 
First,  it  is  said  that  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
met  with  the  poems  of  Homer  during  his  travels  in 
Asia,  and,  being  charmed  with  them,  carried  them 
with  him  by  some  mean*,  and  in  some  shape  or  other, 
beck  to  bis  native  city.  The  authority  for  this  is  a 
passage  of  a  fragment  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  in  which 
lie  seys  that  Lycurgus,  "  having  procured  the  poetry 
of  Homer  from  the  descendants  of  Creophyln*,  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Peloponnesus."  /Elian  (  V.  H., 
13,  14)  repeals- this  with  advantage:  "Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  first  carried  the  poetry  of  Homer  in  «  mat* 
into  Greece."  Plutarch  ( V&.  Lycurg. )  finishes  off  the 
story  io  his  usual  manner.  "  There  (in  Asia)  Lycur- 
gus first  fell  in  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  probably  in 
the  keeping  of  the  descendants  of  Cleophylus;  he 
wrote  them  out  eagerly,  and  collected  them  toge  ther 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  hither  into  Greece  , 
for  there  was  already  at  that  time  an  obscure  rumour 
of  these  verses  among  the  Greeks,  but  some  few  only 
possessed  some  scattered  fragments  of  this  poetry, 
which  were  circulated  in  a  chance  manner.  Lycurgus 
bed  the  principal  band  in  making  it  known."  This 
Creopbvlus  or  Cleophylus,  a  Sarnian,  is  said  to  have 
been  Homer's  host  in  Samoa,  and  a  poet  himself. 
The  nucleus  of  fact  in  this  story  may  probably  consist 
in  this ;  that  Lycurgus  became  more  acquainted  with 
"be  Homeric  verses  smong  the  Ioniau  rhapsodists,  and 
succeeded  in  introducing,  by  means  of  his  own  or  oth- 
ers' memory,  some  connected  portions  of  them  into 
Western  Greece.  Thst  he  wrote  them  all  out  is,  as 
we  may  see,  so  far  as  the  original  authority  goes,  due 
to  the  ingenious  biographer  alone.  But  the  better 
founded  account  of  the  introduction,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  formal  collection  of  the  Homeric  verses,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other,  is,  that,  after  Solon  had 
directed  that  the  rhapsodists  should,  upon  public  oc- 
casions, recite  in  a  certain  order  of  poetical  narration, 
ami  not  confusedly,  the  eud  before  the  beginning,  as 
had  been  the  previoua  practice,  Pisislratus,  with  the 
help  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
his  age,  made  a  regular  collection  of  the  different  rhap- 
sodies which  passed  under  Homer's  name,  committed 
them  all  to  writing,  and  arranged  them  very  much  in 
the  series  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  The  di- 
vision of  the  rhapsodies  into  books  corresponding  with 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  probably  the 
of  the  Aleiandrean  critics  many  centuries  after- 
Now  the  authorities  for  attributing  this  primary 
>n  into  form  to  Piaistratus,  are  numerous  and 
and  a  few  quotations  from  them  will  be  the 
satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  student  in  pos- 
session of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this  sub- 
ject.— "  Who,"  says  Cicero,  "  was  more  learned  in 
thst  age,  or  whose  eloquence  is  reported  to  have  been 
■ore  refined  by  literature  than  that  of  Pisislratus, 
who  is  said  first  to  have  disposed  the  books  of  Homer, 
which  were  before  confused,  in  the  order  in  which  wo 
now  have  themt"  (Cir  ,  it  Orat„  3,  34.)—"  Pisia- 
tratos,"  observes  Pausanias,  "  collected  the  verses  of 
Homer,  which"  were  dispersed,  and  retained  in  different 
places  by  memory."  {Pausanias,  7,  26.)— "After- 
,"  remarks  /Elian, 
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the  verses,  set  out  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey."  (.Elian, 
V.  H.,  13,  14.)—"  We  praise  Pisislratus,"  observes 
Libanius,  "  for  his  collection  of  the  verses  made  by 
Homer."  (Liban.,  Pan.  in  lul.t  vol.  1,  p.  170,  cd. 
Reiske.)—"  The  poetry  of  the  Iliad,"  says  Euataihius, 
"  is  one  continuous  body  throughout,  and  well  fitted 
together ;  but  they  who  put  it  together,  under  the  di- 
rection, as  is  said,  of  Pisislratus,"  dec.  (  Wolf,  Pro- 
legom.,  p.  cxlui.,  in  not.) — That  thia  collection  was 
made  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  by  the  princi- 
pal operation  of  the  contemporary  poets,  rcsta  also 
upon  good  authority.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  v. 
673,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  says  that  Pisis- 
lratus, or  some  one  of  his  associates,  had  changed  the 
name  through  ignorance.  "  Afterward,"  remarks  Sui- 
das,  "  this  poetry  was  put  together  and  aet  in  order 
by  many  persons,  and  in  particular  by  Piaistratus." 
(8m<L,  s.  v.  *0/iij/»o(.)  The  great  poeta  with  whom 
Pisistratus  lived  m  friendship,  and  of  whose  aid  he  is 
supposed  to  have  availed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
were  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Argonautics,  Onotnacritus  the  Athenian,  Simonidea, 
and  Auacreon.  In  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchus, 
attributed  to  Plato,  it  ia  said,  indeed,  of  the  younger 
son  of  Pisislratus  of  that  name,  "  that  he  executed 
many  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  he  brought 
the  verses  of  Homer  mio  this  country,  and  compelled 
the  rhapsodiMts  at  the  I'anathenaic  festival  logo  through 
tbem  all  in  order,  one  taking  up  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  do  now."  There  seems,  however, 
no  great  inconsistency  in  these  statements.  They 
msy  very  reasonably  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
this  great  work  of  collecting  arid  arranging  the  scat- 
tered verses  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  was  begun 
in  an  imperfect  manner  by  Solon,  principally  executed 
by  Piaistratus  and  his  trienda,  and  brushed  under 
Hipparchus.  This  will  embrace  about  eighty  years 
from  the  date  of  Solon's  law,  B.C.  594,  to  the  death 
of  Hipparchus,  B.C.  513.  It  muat  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  although  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  were 
undoubtedly  committed  to  writing,  and  reduced  into  » 
certain  form  and  order  of  composition,  in  the  age  of 
the  Pisistratidc,  the  ancient  and  national  practice  of 
recitation  still  continued  in  honour,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable time  afterward  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  by 
which  those  poems  were  popularly  known.  But  it 
may  readily  be  believed,  that,  in  proportion  as  written 
copies  became  multiplied,  a  power  of,  and  taate  for, 
reading  generated,  and  a  literature,  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  created,  this  practice  of  publicly  re- 
citing national  poetry,  which  was  as  congenial  as  it 
was  indispensable  to  a  primitive  and  unlettered  people, 
would  gradually  sink  in  estimation,  become  degraded 
in  character,  and  finally  fall  into  complete  disuse. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  precisely  the  case  from 
about  the  year  B.C.  430,  till  the  age  of  the  Aleian- 
drean critics,  under  the  polite  and  civilized  government 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  old  manner  of  reciting  was  M 
doubt  very  histrionic ;  but  after  the  formation  of  a  reg- 
ular theatre,  and  the  composition  of  formal  dramaa  in 
the  time  of  /Eachylua,  the  heroic  verses  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  must  have  seemed  very  unfit  vehicles  of,  or 
accompaniments  to,  scenic  effect  of  any  kind  In 
this  interval,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  a  third  and 
last  race  of  rhapsodists,  now  no  longer  the  fellow-poets 
atid  congenial  interpreters  of  their  originals,  but,  in 
general,  a  low  ond  ignorant  sort  of  men,  who  were  ac- 
ceptable only  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Xenophon 
(Sympos.,  :i)  and  Plato  (Ion.  passim)  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded, though  the  object  of  the  latter  in  the  Ion  or 
Ionian  was  probably  to  sketch  a  true  and  exalted  pic- 
lure  of  the  duty  and  the  character  of  a  genuine  rbap- 
sodist.  There  were  many  editions,  or  AtopOucttie,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  Iliad,  after  ihis  primary 
by  the  Pisislraud*.    We  read  of  one  by  Ant 
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a  poet  oi  uoiopnon  ,  ana  01  anotner  very  ccieoraiea   omers,  now  ever,  me  margHes  wu  auriDuiea  to  ri* 

ooe  by  Aristotle,  which  edition  Alexander  ia  said  to  grea ;  and  Knight  le  of  opinion,  from  the  uae  of  the 
have  himself  corrected  and  kept  in  a  very  precious  augment  in  the  few  lines  still  preserved,  that  it  was 
casket,  taken  among  the  spoils  of  the  camp  of  Darius.  '  the  work  of  an  Athenian  earlier  than  the  tine  ot 
This  edition  was  called  k  U  rot)  vuy$VKoe.  The  edi-  j  Xerxes,  but  long  after  the  lowest  time  of  the  compo- 
tions  by  any  known  individual  were  called  oi  nar"  &v-  \  sition  of  the  Iliad.  (Coleridge,  Introduction,  Ac.,  p 
ipa,  to  distinguish  them  from  several  editions  existing  i  180.) 
in  different  cities,  but  not  attributed  to  any  particular 
editors.  These  latter  were  called  ai  Kara  irofatc,  or 
oi  fx  itoXtuv.  The  Massiliotic,  Chian,  Argive,  Sino- 
pic,  Cyprian,  and  Cretan  are  mentioned.  There  are 
three  other  names  very  conspicuous  among  the  mul- 
titude of  critics,  and  commentators,  and  editors  of 


2.  Bairachom yomac  A  ia. 
"  The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice" 


is  a 

mock-heroic  poem  of  ancient  date.  The  text  vanes 
in  different  editions,  and  is  obviously  disturbed  and 
corrupt  to  a  great  degree.  It  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  a  juvenile  essay  of  Homer's  genius;  but 
others  bare  attributed  it  to  the  same  Pijrres  mention* 
ed  above,  whose  reputation  for  humour  seems  ts 
have  invited  the  appropriation  of  any  piece  of  aneieat 

So  little  did 


the  Iliad  in  subsequent  times ;  tbese  are  Zenodotus, 
Aristophanes,  the  inventor  of  accents,  and  Arislarchus. 
This  last  celebrated  man  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  B.C.  150,  and,  after  a  collation  of  all  the 

copies  then  existing,  he  published  a  new  edition,  or  wit,  the  author  of  which  was  uncertain. 
Liopduate,  of  the  Iliad,  divided  into  book*,  the  text  of  the  Greeks,  before  the  era  of  the  Ptoli 
which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  critics,  has  care  about  that  department  of  criticism  which  is  nn- 
finally  prevailed  as  the  genuine  diction  of  Homi  r  '  ployed  in  determining  the  genuineness  of  aneieut 
(Coleridge,  Introduction,  dec.,  p.  37-50.)  In  the  writings  As  to  this  little  poem  being  a  youthful 
preface  to  Gronorvius*  Thesaurus  (vol.  5),  there  is  a  i  prolusion  of  Hornet's,  it  seems  sufficient  to  say,  dot 
particular  and  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  a  plain  and  palpsbls 
Pisistratus  put  together  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is  parody,  not  only  of  the  genera)  spirit,  but  of  numerous 
taken  from  the  Commentary  of  Diomedes  Scholaslicus 
on  the  grammar  of  Dionysus  the  Thractati,  and  was 


passages  of  the  Iliad  itself;  and,  even  if  no  soch  uv 
tenlion  to  parody  were  discoverable  in  it,  the  objection 
•till  remain. 


first  published  in  tho  original  Greek  by  Bekker,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  Anccdota  Grata  (p.  7fi7,  tcqq.).  It 
is  in  substance  as  follows :  The  poems  of  Homer 

were  in  a  fragmentary  state,  in  different  hands.    One  I  of  national  tsstc,  which  the  history  of  every  other  peo- 


would  still  remain,  that,  to  suppose  a  work  of  more 
burlesque  to  be  the  primary  effort  of  poetry  in  a  simple 
~ige,  seems  to  reverse  that  order  in  the  development 


man  had  a  hundred  verses ;  another  two  hundred ;  a 
third  a  thousand,  dec.  Thereupon  Pisistratus,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  poems  entire,  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  that  whoever  brought  to  him  verses  of 
Homer,  should  receive  so  much  for  each  line.  All 
who  brought  any  received  the  promised  reward,  even 
those  who  brought  lines  which  be  had  already  obtained 
from  others.  Sometimes  people  brought  him  verses 
of  their  own  for  those  of  Homer,  now  marked  with  an 
obelus  (rove  wv  b6eXi(outvov<).  After  having  thus 
made  a  collection,  he  employed  78  grammarians  to 
put  together  the  verses  of  Homer  in  the  manner  they 
thought  best.  After  each  had  separately  arranged  the 
verses,  he  brought  them  all  together,  and  made  each 
•how  to  the  whole  his  own  particular  work.  Having 
all  in  a  body  examined  carefully  and  impartially,  they 
with  ono  accord  gave  the  preference  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Arislarchus  and  Zenodotus,  and  determined 
still  farther,  that  the  former  had  made  the  better  one  of 
the  two.    (Bekker,  Ante.  Gr<ee.,  I.  c.) 

Hind  and  Odyssey. 

For  an  account  of  tbese  two  poems,  and  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  them,  consult  the  articles  Huu 
and  Odytaea.  The  remainder  of  our  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  confined  to  a  bnef  consider- 
ation of  a  few  minor  productions  that  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Homer. 

1.  Margitet. 

This  poem,  which  was  a  satire  upon  some  strenuous 
blockhead,  as  tho  name  implies,  does  not  now  exist ; 
but  it  was  so  famous  in  former  times  that  it  seems 
proper  to  select  it  for  a  slight  notice  from  among  the 
score  of  lost  works  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Homer. 
It  ia  said  by  Harpocration  that  Callimacbue  admired 
the  Margites,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  says  (Dm*.  53) 
that  Zeno  the  philosopher  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 

,11  known 


A  genuine  verse,  taken  from  this  poem,  is  well 

TloXk'  IjtdoTaTO  tpya,  *ra*<3f  6'fyrioraro 
"  For  much  he  knew,  but  everything  knew  ill." 

Two  other  lines  in  tho  same  strain  are  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  and  one  less  peculiar  is  found  in  the  scho- 
liast to  tho  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (v.  914).  By 
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pie  in  Europe  and  of  many  in  Asia  has  almost  i 
tained  to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  in  a  state 
of  society  much  more  refined  and  permanent  than  that 
described  in  the  Iliad,  that  any  popularity  would  at- 
tend such  a  ridicule  of  war  and  the  gods  as  is  coo* 
tained  in  this  poem-;  and  the  fact  of  there  having  ex* 
isted  throe  other  poems  of  the  same  kind,  attributed, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  with  as  much  reason  to  Homer, 
is  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  none  of  them 
were  in  reality  of  the  Homeric  age.  Knight  infer*, 
from  the  usage  of  the  word  oVXrof,  as  a  writing  tablet, 
instead  of  difdrpa  or  a  skin,  which,  according  to  He* 
rodotus  (5,  58),  was  the  material  employed  by  tba>  Asi- 
atic Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  wu  an- 
other offspring  of  Attic  ingenuity;  and,  generally, 
that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  » t 
strong  argument  against  so  ancient  a  date  forjlscoav 
position. 

3.  Hymn*. 

The  Homeric  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Ceres 
and  the  fragment  to  Bacchus,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edited  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  amount  to  thirty -three ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Ceres,  tbey 
are  so  short  as  not  to  consist  of  more  than  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  all.  Almost  ell  modem 
critics,  with  the  eminent  exception  of  Hermann,  tlenr 
that  any  of  these  hymns  belong  to  Homer.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity,  snd 
were  commonly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer 
with  slmoet  as  much  conBdence  as  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey. Thucydides  (3, 104)  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
rlvnrn  to  Apollo,  and  alleges  the  authority  of  Homer, 
whom  be  expressly  take*  to  be  the  writer,  to  prove  an 
historical  remark ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (3,  66 ;  4,2). 
Pausanias  (2, 4),  and  many  other  ancient  authors,  cite 
different  verses  from  these  hymns,  and  always  treat 
them  as  genuine  Homeric  remains.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Life  under  the  name  o  I"  Plutarch,  nothing 
is  allowed  to  be  genoine  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ; 
Atberwus  (1,  19)  suspects  ooe  of  the  Homenda?  or 
Homeric  rhapsodiste  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo !  **d  the  scholiast  to  Pindar  (Nem.  8)  testifies, 
that  one  Cynarthus,  a  Chian  rhapsodist,  who  flourished 
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The  Homonadenses  were  a  wild  and  plundering  peo- 
ple, and  greatly  infeated  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  were  subdued,  however,  by  the  Roman  com- 


ue,  and  ihcy  have 
all  of  them,  ia  i  greater  or  leas  degree,  tbaf  simple 
Homeric  liveliness  which  never  fail*  to  charm  ua 
wherever  we  meet  with 


it. 


on 


4.  Epigram*. 

Under  the  title  of  Epigram*  are  classed  a  few  verses 
different  subjects,  chiefly  addresses  to  cities  or 
private  individuate.  There  ia  one  short  hymn  to  Nep- 
tune which  seems  out  of  iu  place  here.  In  the  fourth 
epigram.  Homer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  hie 
blindness  and  his  itinerant  life.  As  regards  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  it  may  here  be 
that  it  is  so  far  from  being  the  same  with, 
like  to,  the  Epigram  of  modern  times,  that 
sometimes  it  is  completely  the  reverse.  In  general, 
the  songs  in  Shakspearc,  Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  and, 
where  be  writes  with  simplicity,  in  Moore,  give  a  better 

other 


of  the  Greek  Epigrams  than  any 


The  Fragments,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  a  few 
scattered  lines  which  are  said  to  have  been  formerly 
fouud  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  and  the  other  sup- 
posed works  of  Homer,  and  to  have  been  omitted  as 
spurious  or  dropped  by  chance  from  their  ostensible 
context.  Besides  these,  there  are  come  passages  from 
the  Little  Iliad,  and  a  string  of  verses  taken  from  Ho- 
mer's anawers  in  the  old  work,  called  the  Contests  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.    (Coleridge,  Introduction,  dec, 

►  A) 

Conclusion. 

Since  the  Homeric  question  was  6rst  agitated  by 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  it  has  been  placed  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing  by  the  labours  of  more  recent  scholars. 
The  student  msy  consult  with  advantage  the  following 
works :  Nilzach,  de  Hxstorxa  Humeri  Melctemata.— 
Kreueer,  Vorfrapen  itber  Homer  at. — Id.,  Homerisckc 
Rkapsmlrn, —  Midler,  HomcriscJte  Vorechttlc.  —  Hei- 
necie.  Homer  und  Lucurg.— Knight,  Prolegomena  ad 
Homer  mm.  —  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  87.  — 
Muller'M  Review  of  Nitssch's  work,  in  the  Giltingen, 
Gel.  Anseigen,  for  Febr.,  1631. — Hermann's  remark  a 
in  the  Wiener  JahrbUchcr,  vol.  64. — Hug,  Erfcndung 
ier  Buehttabennkrift — An  argument  which  confines 
itself  to  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  can  now  add 
but  little  to  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
Homeric  question,  and  must  keep  some  of  its  most 
important  elements  out  of  sight.  ( ThsrlwaW*  Greece, 
voL  1,  p  348,  in  notis.) — The  best  edition  of  the  Ilisd 
is  that  of  Heyne,  Ltpt.,  1802-18X2, 9  vols.  8vo.  The 
mo5t  popular  edition  of  the  entire  works  is  that  of 


in  great  reputation  at  Syracuse  about  600  B.C..  was 
»up(>o»cd  by  many  to  be  the- real  Homer  of  this  par- 
ticular poem.    One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 

these  hymns  are  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  probable  maimer  Quirinus,  who  blocked  up'  the  passages  of  the 
that  some  of  them  only  yield  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  ;  mountains,  and  reduced  them  by  famine.  D'Anville 
in  remoteness  of  date.  They  vary  in  character  and  was  of  opinion,  that  Homonada  was  represented  by 
poetical  merit;  but  there  ia  scarcely  one  among  them  the.  fortress  of  Ermenak,  situate  near  the  sources  of 

the  Giuk'svu ;  and  this  locality  has  been  adopted  by 
Go.xsellin  snd  others.  ( French  Strabo,  vol.  4,  pt.  8, 
p.  100.)  But  Col.  Leake,  in  his  map,  supposes  Er- 
mcnak  to  be  Philadelphia.  (Cromer's  Ana  Miner, 
vol.  8,  p.  333  ) 

HonorIos,  son  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great, and  young- 
er brother  of  Arcadius,  was  bom  at  Constantinople 
A  D.  384.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  896,  Ho- 
norius  had  for  bis  share  the  Empire  of  the  West,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Stitkho,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  imperial  armies,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan. For  several  years  after,  Stilicbo  was  the  real 
sovereign  of  the  West ;  and  he  also  endeavoured  to 
extend  nis  sway  over  tbe  territories  of  Arcadius  in  the 
East,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against 
the  Goths.  He-  gave  his  daughter  Maria  in  marr.ago 
to  Honorius,  and  recovered  the  province  of  Africa, 
which  had*  revolted.  About  A.l>.  400,  the  Goths  and 
the  Huns, under  Alaric  and  Radagaisus,  invaded  Italy, 
but  were  repelled  by  Stilicbo.  In  the  year  408,  Alarie 
came  again  into  Italy,  and  spread  alarm  as  far  aa  Rome, 
when  Sulicho  hastily  collected  an  army,  with  which  he 
met  Ataxic  at  Pollentia,  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tartarus, 
completely  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
cross  the  None  Alps.  After  this  victory  Honorius 
repaired  to  Rome  with  Stihcho,  where  they  were  both 
received  with  great  applause.  On  that  occasion  Ho- 
norius abolished  by  a  decree  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  he  also  forbade,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacri- 
fices and  oflenngs  to  the  pagan  gods,  and  ordered 
their  statues  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  year  404  Ho- 
norius left  Rome  for  Ravenna,  where  he  established 
his  court,  making  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  like  another 
Home,  inconsequence  of  which,  the  province  in  which 
Ravenna  is  situated  assumed  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romamola,  and  afterward  Romagna.  which  last  it  re- 
tains to  this  day.  In  the  following  year  Rtdagaisos 
sgain  invaded  Italy  with  a  large  force  of  barbarians, 
but  was  completely  defeated,  and  put  to  death  by  Stil- 
icbo, in  the  mountains  near  Fstsula  in  Etruna.  In 
the  next  year,  the  Vandals,  the  Alsni,  the  Alemarrra, 
snd  other  barbarians,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded 
Gaul.  A  soldier,  named  Conatantine,  revolted  in  Brit- 
ain, usurped  the  imperial  power,  and,  having  passed 
over  into  Gaol,  established  his  dominion  over  part  of 
it,  and  was  acknowledged  by  Honorius  as  his  col- 
league, with  the  title  of  Augustus, 
began  to  be  suspected  of  having  an 
with  the  barbarians,  and  especially  with  Alarie,  to 
whom  he  advised  the  emperor  to  pay  a  tribute  of  4000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Honorius.  in  consequence, 
gave  an  order  for  his  death,  which  was  executed  at 
Ravenna,  in  August  of  the  year  408.  Historians  are 
divided  concerning  the  fact  of  Stilicho's  treason.  Zos- 
Clarke,  improved  by  Emesli,  Lip*.,  1769,  1824, 1  imua  snd  tbe  poet  Claudian  consider  it  a  calumny. 
Glatg.,  1814,  6  vols.  8vo.    The  most  critical  one,  His  death,  however,  was  fatal  to  the  empire,  of  which 

mis.  be  was  the  only  remaining  support.    Alarie  again  in- 


however,  is  that  of  Wolf,  Lip*.,  1804-1807,  4 
l2mo  A  good  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  Mill  needed, 
though  the  want  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied 
by  the  excellent  commentary  of  Nitzsch,  Hannov., 
1826-1831,  3  vols.  8vo.— II.  A  poet,  sumamed,  for 
distinction'  sake,  the  Younger.  He  was  a  native  of 
Ilterapolis  ill  Cana,  and  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelph.ua.  Homer  the  Younger  formed  one  of  the 
Tragic  Pleiades.    (Sckb%  Geeck.  Gr.  LU^  vol.  3, 

P  4*> 

HoionIda,  a  strong  fortress  of  CiliciaTrachea,  on 
the  confines  of  Isauria.  This  place  Mannert  makes 
to  belong  to  Pisidia.   f  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  186.) 


vaded  Italy,  besieged  Rome,  and  st  last  took  it,  and 
proclaimed  the  prefect  Attalus  emperor.  Honorius 
meantime  remained  inactive,  and  shut  up  within  Ra- 
venna. Tbe  continued  indecision  and  bad  faith  of 
Honorius,  or,  rather,  of  his  favourites,  brought  Alarie 
sgain  before  Rome,  which  was  this  time  plundered  by 
the  invader  (A.D.  410).  After  A  lane's  death,  his 
son  Ataulphus  roamed  Placidis,  sister  of  Honorius, 
snd  took  possession  of  Spam.  Tbe  rest  of  Uie  reign 
of  Honorius  was  a  succession  of  calamities.  The 
Empire  of  the  West  was  now  falling  to  piece*  on  ev- 
ery aide;  and  m  the  midst  of  the  universal  ruin, 
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fins  died  of  the  dropsy  at  Ravenna,  in  August,  423, 
leaving  no  issue,  (lithium,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  29, 
taqq.—Encyel.  Us.  Knoud.,  vol.  18,  p.  881.) 

Horafollo,  or  Horvs  Apollo,  ■  grammarian  of 
Aletandrca,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Theodoaiua.  He  taught,  6 rat  in  hia 
native  city,  and  afterward  in  Conslsntinople,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  Te/irvina,  a  work  on  conse- 
c rated  places.  Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidas.  by  Stephanua  of  Byzantium 
(t.  ».  ♦rvfftjtfjf),  by  Photms  (p.  636,  ed.  Bekkcr),un6 
by  Euatalhius  (ad  Od  4).  It  ia  doubtful  to  which  one 
of  the  whole  number  a  treatise  which  has  come  down 
to  ua  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  is  to  be  ascribed 
According  to  the  inscription  that  is  found  in  most 
MSS..  the  work  was  originally  written  in  Egyptian, 
end  translated  into  Greek  by  a  person  named  Philip. 
But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  respecting  the 
author,  it  is  evident  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Christian  era.  since  it  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  philosophical  teneta  of  the  Gnoatica.  Its 
merits  are  differently  estimated.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  furnish  a  key  to 
the  Hieroglyphic  system,  but  to  eiplain  the  embleme 
■nd  attributes  of  the  gods.  Champollion,  and  Lee- 
mans  in  bis  edition  of  the  work,  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute greater  importance  to  it  than  former  critics  had 
been  willing  to  allow.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Lee- 
mans.  Amst.,  1634,  8vo.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  best  edition  was  that  of  J)c  Pauw,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  1727,  4to. 

Ho**  ('Upat),  the  Seasons  or  Honrs,  who  had 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Hesiod  savs  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis  ;  and  he 
names  them  Eunomia  (Order),  Dike  (Justice),  and 
Eirene  (Peace).  "They  watch,"  adds  the  poet,  "over 
the  work*  of  mortal  man"  (Ipr/  Ctpa'tovat  KaraBvijToiai 
Pporoiat. — Tkeog.,  903).  By  an  unknown  poet  (ap. 
Stohnum.— Lobeck,  Aglaopk,  p.  600),  the  Horse  are 
called  the  daughters  of  Time  ;  and  by  late  poets  they 
were  named  the  children  of  the  year,  and  their  num- 
ber was  increased  to  twelve.  (Nonnut,  1 1 , 486. — Id., 
12,  17.)  Some  made  them  seven  or  ten  in  number. 
{Hytrin.,  fab ,  183.)— The  Hone  seem  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  a*  presiding  over  the  three  seasons 
into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  year. 
( Welcker,  TnL,  p.  600,  not.)  Aa  the  day  wae  simi- 
larly divided  (17.,  81,  111),  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  presiding  over  ita  parte  also  ;  and  when  it  was  far- 
ther subdivided  into  kourt,  these  minor  parts  were 
placed  under  their  charge,  and  were  named  from  them. 
(Quint  ,  Nmym.,  8,  695. — Nonnut,  I.  c.)  Order  and 
regularity  being  their  prevailing  attributes,  the  transi- 
tion was  easy  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world  ; 
and  the  guardian  goddesses  of  the  seasons  were  re- 
garded as  presiding  over  law,  justice,  and  peace,  the 
great  producers  of  order  and  harmony  among  men. 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  190,  acq  ) 

Hobstu,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by  her 
surviving  brother  for  deploring  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed, one  of  the  Curiam,  and  for  reproaching  him 
with  the  deed  by  which  she  had  loat  her  lover.  ( Vid. 
Horatius  II.) 

HotATiua,  I.  Qtritrrus  Flacccs,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet,  born  at  Venusia  or  Venusium,  December 
8th.  B.C.  65,  during  the  consulship  of  L.  Aorelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manliua  Torquatus.  (Od.,  3.  21,  1  — 
Epod  ,  13,  6.)  His  father,  who  was  a  freedman  of 
the  Horatian  family,  had  gained  considerable  property 
as  a  coaetor,  a  name  applied  to  the  servant  of  the  mon- 
ey-brokers, who  attended  at  sales  at  auction,  and  col- 
lected the  money  from  the  purchasers.  (8erm.,  1,  6, 
6.)  With  thesn  gains  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venotia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufl- 
dns.  In  this  place  Horace  appears  to  have  lived  until 
•is  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  when  his  father,  dissatis- 


fied with  the  country  school  of  Flavius  ( Hem.,  1,  6, 
73),  removed  with  bis  son  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  cere  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  Orbibus 
Pupillus,  of  Beneventum,  whose  life  has  been  written 
by  Suetonius.  (Die  JUuttr.  Gramm  ,  e.  9.)  After 
studying  the  ancient  Latin  poets  (Epttt ,  8, 1, 19,  tea \ 
Horace  acquired  the  Greek  language.  (Eput ,  2,  2, 
41,  icq  )  He  also  enjoyed,  during  the  course  of  hw 
education,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  father,* ho 
appears  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  his  son  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect 
{Serm.,  1,  4,  105,  ttqq. ;  1,6,  76,  teqq.)  It  it  pro*, 
able  that,  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  toga  vtrilu, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athens  to  pursoe 
his  studies  (Emst ,  2,  2,  43),  where  be  appears  to  have 
remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  during 
the  second  triumvirate.  In  this  contest  be  joined  ibt 
army  of  Brutus,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ratlnarr 
tribune  ( Sermn  1 ,  6,  48),  and  was  present  at  the  baU 
tie  of  Philippi,  his  flight  from  which  he  comparts  te 
a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  poet  Alcaus. 
(Od.,  2.  7, 9 )  Though  the  life  of  Horace  was  spared, 
hi*  paternal  property  at  Vcnusm  was  confiscated  (Epul, 
1.  2,  49),  and  ho  repaired  to  Koine,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  living  by  his  literary  exertions.  Some  of 
hi*  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  Variat, 
who  introduced  him  to  Marcenas,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  minister  quickly  relieved  the  |>oet  from  all  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  From  thiK  eventful  epoch  for  our  bard, 
the  current  of  his  life  flowed  on  m  smooth  and  gentle 
course.  Satisfied  with  the  competency  which  the  kind- 
ness of  his  patron  had  bestowed,  Horace  declined  the 
offers  made  him  by  Augustus,  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice as  private  secretary,  and  steadily  resisted  tbt 
temptation  thus  held  out  of  rising  to  opulenre  and 

E political  consideration ;  advantages  which,  to  one  of 
lis  philosophical  temperament,  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  aacrifice  of  his  independence.  For 
that  he  waa  independent  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  in  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  is  evidenced 
by  thst  beautiful  epistle  to  Mfoccnas.  in  whickbe  states, 
that  if  the  favour  of  his  patron  ts  to  be  secured  by  a 
slavish  renunciation  of  hia  own  habits  and  feelings,  be 
will  at  once  say,  Farewell  to  fortune,  and  welcome  pov- 
erty !  (Eptst.,  1,  7.)— Not  long  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  Msrcenas  the  journey  to  Brundtsium  took 

K'ace,  and  (he  gift  of  hia  Sabine  estate  soon  followed, 
endered  independent  by  the  bounty  of  Maecenas,  high 
in  the  favour  of  Augustus,  courted  by  the  proudest  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  and  blessed  in  the  friendship  of  ho 
brother  poets,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  and  Varios,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  slate  of  more  perfect  temporal  feli- 
city than  Horace  must  have  enjoyed.  This  hsppme** 
wss  first  sensibly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Virgil, 
which  was  shortly  succeeded  by  that  of  Tlbollos, 
These  losses  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  his  mind. 
The  solemn  thoughts  snd  grave  studies  which,  in  the 
first  epistle  of  his  first  book,  he  declares  shall  hence- 
forward occupy  his  time,  were,  if  we  rosy  judge  from 
the  second  epistle  nf  the  second  book,  addressed  ta 
Julius  Florus,  confirmed  by  those  sad  warnings  of  the 
frail  tenure  of  existence.  The  severest  blow,  however, 
which  Horace  had  to  encounter,  waa  inflicted  by  the 
dissolution  of  his  early  friend  and  best  patron  Maece- 
nas. He  bad  declared  that  he  could  never  survive  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  "  part  of  hia  soul"  (Od  ..  2,  17,  6\ 
and  his  prediction  was  verified.  The  death  of  the 
poet  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  bis  friend, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  B.C.  8,  when  be  had  ucarl) 
completed  hia  58th  year,  and  hia  remains  were  de- 
posited next  to  thoee  of  Mascenas,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill  —When  at  Rome,  Horace  resided 
in  a  small  and  plainly- furnished  mansion  on  the  Esqui- 
line.  When  ho  left  the  capital,  he  either  betook  him- 
eel  I  to  his  Sabine  farm  or  his  villa  at  Tiber,  the  mod- 
ern Ttvoli.    W  hen  in  ton  country,  as  the  i 
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kirn,  he  would  either  study  hard  or  be  luxuriously  idle. 
The  country  was  the  place  where  his  heart  abode,  and 
Here  he  displayed  all  the  kindness  of  his  disposition. 
At  times  reclining  under  llic  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
by  tbe  side  of  some  "  bubbling  runnel,"  he  would  tem- 
per his  Massic  with  the  cooling  lymph ;  at  others  he 
would  handle  the  spade  and  mattock,  and  delight  in 
tbe  good-humoured  jokes  of  his  country  neighbours 
*ben  they  laughed  at  bim,  with  his  little  punchy  fig- 
ure, purling  and  blowing  «'  the  unwonted  work.  But 
tus  suppers  here  were  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  would  then  collect  around  him  the  patri- 
archs of  tbe  neighbourhood,  listen  to  their  homely  but 

Ectical  wisdom,  and  participate  in  the  merriment  of 
slaves  sealed  around  the  blaring  fire.  W  ell  aud 
truly  might  be  exclaim,  "  Nodes  ctaaqut  Drum  !" — 
The  character  of  Horace  is  as  clearly  developed  in  hia 
writings,  as  tbe  manner  in  which  he  passed  his  time, 
or  tbe  locality  of  his  favourite  haunts.  Good  sense 
was  tbe  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his  intellect; 
tenderness  that  of  his  heart.  He  acknowledged  no 
master  in  philosophy,  aud  his  boast  was  not  a  vain  MM. 
Although  leaning  to  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  the  "sum- 
mum  bonum."  of  Horace  soared  far  above  selfishness. 
Hi*  happiness  centred  not  in  self,  but  was  reflected 
from  that  of  others.  Culling  what  waa  best  from  each 
sect,  be  ridiculed  unsparingly  the  vague  theories  of  all ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  shafts  were  chiefly  directed 
•gainst  tbe  Stoics,  he  assented  to  the  loftier  and  better 
pert  of  their  doctrine,  the  superintendence  of  the  di- 
rirnty  over  tbe  ways  of  man.  Like  those  of  every 
other  mortal,  the  sterling  qualities  of  Horace  were 
mixed  with  baser  alloy.  His  philosophy  could  not  pre- 
serve him,  even  at  the  age  of  fifty,  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  escape  unsullied  by  the 
Tiers  of  the  lime.  These  frailties  apart,  we  recognise 
in  Horace  all  the  amenities,  and  most  of  the  virtues, 
which  adorn  humanity. — The  productions  of  Horace 
are  divided  into  OuVs,  Epodes,  Satire;  and  Epulles. 
Tbe  Odes,  which  for  the  most  part  are  little  more 
than  translations  or  imitations  of  the  Greek  poets,  are 
/ene  rally  written  in  a  very  artificial  manner,  and  sel- 
Join  depict  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  feelings  of 
human  nature.  Tbe  best  are  those  in  which  the  poet 
describes  the  pleasures  of  a  country  life,  or  touches  on 
the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he  had  the  most  lively 
perception  and  the  most  exquisite  relish  :  nor  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  are  his  lyrical  productions  altogether 
without  those  touches  which  excite  our  warmer  sym- 
pathies. But  if  we  were  to  name  those  qualities  in 
which  Horace  most  excels,  we  should  mention  his 
strong  good  sense,  hia  elear  judgment,  and  the  pu 
ntv  of  his  taste — The  best  edition  of  Horace  is  that 
of  Dbniig,  Up,.,  1803,  1816,  1828,  2  vol*.  8vo, 
oted  at  the  London  press,  and  also  at  Oxford, 
\h  ^.iii  one  volume  8vo — Many  crilica  have  main- 
tained that  each  ode,  each  satire,  dec.,  waa  published 
separately  by  the  poet.  But  Bentley.  in  tbe  preface  to 
bts  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  argues,  from  the  words 
of  Suetonius,  the  practice  of  other  Latin  poets,  and 
the  exiire.tsions  of  Horace  himself,  that  his  works  were 
ongiually  published  in  books,  in  tbe  order  iu  which 
titcy  now  appear.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  "  Ho- 
rahus  Kesftfutv,"  of  Tate,  Cambr.,  1832  ;  2d  ed., 
1837-  (Jimhr.  Gtsch  Ron.  Ul .  vol  1,  p  220,  seqq 
—(JuAHerU(  Rent*.  No  124  —  Encyrl  V*  Knmcl., 
vol  12.  p.  290.)— I!  Tbe  name  o I  three  brave  Ho- 
man  t»m  brothers,  who  fought,  according  to  tbe  old 
Roman  legends,  against  the  Curiam,  three  Alban  twin- 
bratbvera,  about  667  years  before  the  commencement 
•f  our  era.  Mutual  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the 
rmwriB  of  Rome  and  Alba  had  given  rise  to  a  war. 
The  armies  were  drawn  up  against  each  other  at  the 
Fossa  Cluilu,  where  it  was  agreed  to  avert  a  bsttle  by 
a  eoanhat  of  three  brollier*  on  either  side,  nsmely,  the 
Hotaiu  and  Cuxlsui,  whose  mothers  were  aulcra.  Ev- 


ery one  wiil  perceive  that  we  have  here  types  ot  the  two 
nations  regarded  as  sisters,  and  of  the  three  tnbea  in 
each.  In  the  first  onset,  two  of  tbe  Horalu  were  alain 
by  their  opponents ;  but  the  third  brother,  by  joining  ad- 
dress to  vslour,  obtained  a  victory  over  all  his  antago- 
nists. Pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  sep- 
arated the  three  Curiam,  and  then,  attackiug  them  ouo 
by  one,  slew  them  successively.  As  he  returned  in- 
umpbant  lo  the  city,  his  sister  Horatis,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiam,  met  and  reproached  bet 
brother  bitterly  for  having  alain  her  intended  husband. 
Horatius,  incensed  at  this,  stabbed  his  sister  to  the 
heart.    He  was  tried  and  acquitted.    (Lid.,  1,  26  ) 

Horbsti,  a  people  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus. In  Agricola  a  lime,  they  seem  lo  have  been 
the  inhabitania  of  what  is  now  Angus.  Thoy  were 
probably  incorporated  with,  or  subdued  by,  tbe  Vaco- 
magi,  before  Ptolemy  wrote  -his  geography.  Mannert 
pisces  them  near  the  Fnth  of  Tay.  (Tacit.,  Vti 
Agnc.,  38.) 

I  Hortcnsia,  daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and 
ho  would  seem  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  her  fa- 
ther's eloquence.  When  the  members  of  the  second 
triumvirate  had  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Roman 
matrons,  and  no  one  of  tbe  other  sex  dared  lo  espouse 
ihcir  cause,  Hortensia  appeared  as  their  advocate,  and 
made  so  able  a  speech  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den was  removed,  (la/.  Max.,  8,  3,  3  )  This  ha- 
rangue was  extant  in  Quiutilian's  lime,  who  speaks  of 
it  with  encomiums.  Fremshemius  has  adumbrated  it 
from  Appian  in  his  Supplement  to  I. ivy.  (Qumid  ,  1, 
1,  6  —Freinsk,  Suppl.  Lie.,  122,  44,  Mf.) 

HobtsnsIus,  Quintus,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  lo  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
Roman  forum  st  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  bora 
of  a  plebeian  family,  A.U.C.  640,  eight  years  beforr 
Cicero.  He  served  st  first  as  a  common  soldier,  and 
afterward  aa  military  tribune,  in  the  Social  war.  Id  the 
contest  between  Mahua  and  Sylla  ho  remained  neuter, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty  qua-stors  established  by 
Sylla,  A.L'.C.  674.  He  afterward  obtained  in  succes- 
sion the  offices  of  edile,  pra  tor.  and  consul,  the  last 
of  these  A.U.C.  685.  Aa  an  orator  he  for  a  long  time 
balanced  the  reputation  of  Cicero  ;  but,  aa  his  orations 
are  lost,  we  can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  his  rival  givea  of  his  abilities.  "  Nature  had 
given  him,"  says  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  (c.  88),  "so 
happy  a  memory,  that  bo  never  had  need  of  commit- 
ting lo  writing  any  discourse  which  he  had  meditated, 
while,  after  his  opponent  bad  finished  speaking,  he  could 
recall,  word  by  word,  not  only  what  the  other  had  said, 
but  also  the  authorities  which  had  been  cited  against 
himself.  His  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  in  the  forum,  or  pre- 
paring himself  to  appear  on  the  morrow;  oftentimes  he 
did  both.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  divi- 
ding his  subject,  and  in  then  reuniting  it  in  a  luminous 
manner,  calling  in,  at  the  same  time,  even  some  of  the 
argument*  which  had  been  urged  against  him.  Hub 
diction  was  noble,  elegant,  and  rich ;  hia  voice  strong 
and  pleasing ;  bis  gestures  carefully  studied."  Tbe 
eloquence  of  Hortensius  would  seem,  in  fsct,  to  have 
been  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flour- 
ished in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
infinitely  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory 
of  Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  brilliant 
thought*  and  of  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight, 
waa  not  unauitable  in  a  young  man  ;  and,  being  farther 
recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  the  utmoat  applause.  But  Hortensius,  aa  he  ad 
,  vanccd  in  life,  did  not  correct  this  exuberance,  nor 
i  adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury  snd  glit- 
ter of  phraseology,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  yean, 
bad  occasionally  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among  the 
graver  fathers  of  tbe  senatorial  order,  being  totally  in 
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exmstent  with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  digni- 
ty, which  required  something  more  serious  and  com- 
posed, his  reputation  in  consequence  diminished  with 
increase  of  Tears.  Besides,  from  his  declining  health 
and  strength,  which  greatly  failed  in  his  latter  years,  he 
may  not  have  been  able  to  give  futl  effect  to  that  showy 
apcciee  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  indulged.  A  constant 
toothache  and  swelling  in  the  jaws  greatly  impaired 
bis  powers  of  elocution  and  utterance,  and  became  at 
length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end.  A  few 
months,  however,  before  bis  death,  which  happened  in 
703,  he  pleaded  for  hia  nephew  MessaU,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  illegal  canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted 
more  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate  than  the  juetice  of  hia  cause.  So  unfavoura- 
ble, indeed,  waa  hia  case  esteemed,  that,  however  much 
the  speech  of  Hortensius  had  been  admired,  he  was  re- 
ceived, on  entering  the  theatre  of  Curio  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  loud  clamours  and  hisses,  which  were  the 
more  remarked  as  he  bad  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career.  (Cic., 
Ef.  ad  Fam.,  8, 8.)  The  speech,  however,  revived  all 
the  ancient  admiration  of  the  public  for  hit  oratorical 
talents,  and  convinced  tbem  that,  bad  he  possessed 
the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  be  would  not  have 
ranked  second  to  that  orator.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, as  baa  already  been  mentioned,  loat  part  of 
their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  years,  but  they 
•offered  atill  more  by  being  transferred  to  writing.  As 
his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  action  and  delivery, 
his  writings  were  much  inferior  to  what  waa  expected 
from  the  high  fame  which  be  had  enjoyed  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, alter  death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem 
which  he  had  so  abundantly  possessed  during  life. 
(Quint.,  Jmt.  Oral ,  II,  8.)  It  appears  from  Macro- 
bins,  that  he  was  much  ridiculed  oy  his  contempora- 
ries on  account  of  his  sffected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hinds  were  constantly  in  motion,  whence  he  was 
often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the  forum  for  re- 
sembling an  actor ;  and  on  one  occasion  he  received 
from  his  opponent  the  sppellation  of  Dionyria,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  (Aulus 
Gellius,  1,8.)  yEsopua  and  Koscius  frequently  attend- 
ed hia  pleadings  to  catch  his  gestures  and  imitate  them 
on  the  stage.  ( Vol.  Max.,  8,  10.)  Such,  indeed,  was 
hia  exertion  in  action,  that  it  waa  commonly  aaid  that 
it  could  not  be  determined  whether  people  went  to  hear 
or  to  sec  him.  Like  Demosthenes,  he  chose  and  put 
on  his  dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  is  said  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  gestures,  but 
also  to  have  adjusted  the  plans  of  his  gown  before  a 
mirror  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the  forum  ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  leas  care  in  arranging  ,  them  than  in 
moulding  the  periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked 
up  his  gown  that  the  folda  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care  by  help  of  a  knot  care- 
fully tied,  and  concealed  by  the  plies  of  his  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  carelessly  around  him.  (MaeroH- 
u»,  Sat.,  3,  13.)  Macrobius  also  records  a  story  of  his 
instituting  an  action  of  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him  while  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
and  had  ruffled  his  toga  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
in  public  with  hit  drapery  adjusted  according  to  the 
happiest  arrangement ;  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  shows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  hia  finical  attention  to  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the  gracefulness 
of  his  figure  and  attitudes.  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  only  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ;  and  the 
only  stain  on  hia  moral  conduct  was  his  practice  of 
corrupting  the  judge*  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was 
employed,  a  practice  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
imputed  to  the  defects  of  the  judicial  system  at  Rome ; 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  thai*  the  procedure  under 
which  they  were 
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ATC  666  till  679,  a  space  of  th 
head  of  the  Roman  bar ;  and  " 
engaged  during  that  long  period  on  one 
in  every  cause  of  importance,  he  soon  smassed  a  pro- 
digious fortune.    He  lived,  too,  with  a  msgnificer.ee 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.    Hia  house  at  Rome, 
which  waa  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centre  of 
the  chief  imperial  palace,  which  increased  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered 
the  whole  Palatine  Mount,  and  branched  over  «iher 
hills.    Besides  hia  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  possess- 
ed sumptuous  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bauli,  and  Laureu- 
tum,  where  he  waa  accustomed  to  give  the  most  ele- 
gant and  expenaive  entertainments.    Hia  olive  plan- 
tstions  he  is  aaid  to  have  regularly  moistened  and  be- 
dewed with  wine ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  dunng  the 
hearing  of  an  important  cauae  in  which  be  was  en- 
gaged along  with  Cicero,  he  begged  the  latter  to  change 
with  him  the  prev musly  arranged  order  of  pleading,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  a 
favourite  ptatanus,  which  grew  near  his  Tuscolan  villi. 
(Macrot.,  Sat.,  3,  13)    Notwithstanding  thia  profu- 
sion, his  heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine 
in  his  cellar  after  hia  death.    (Plin.,  14, 14.)  Besides 
his  taste  for  wine  and  fondness  for  plantations,  be  in- 
dulged in  a  paasion  for  pictures  and  fish-ponds.   At  his 
Tusculan  villa  he  built  a  ball  for  the  reception  of  a 
painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  by  the 
painter  Cydias,  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  of 
144,000  sesterces.    At  his  country  seat  near  Bauli,  oa 
the  seashore,  he  vied  with  I.ucullus  and  Phtlippus  in 
the  extent  of  his  fish-ponds,  which  were  constructed 
at  immense  cost,  and  so  formed  that  the  tide  flowed 
into  them.    (  Varro,  R.  R,  8,  3  )    Yet  such  was  bn 
luxury,  and  reluctance  to  diminish  his  supply,  that, 
when  he  gave  entertainmenta  at  Bauli,  be  generally 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Puteoli  to  buy  6sb 
for  supper.    (Id.,  3,  17.)    He  hed  a  vast  number  of 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fiah  to  be  devoured  by  the  gTeat 
ones.    It  waa  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  them  ;  and  Varro 
declares  that  a  friend  could  more  easily  get  hit  chariot- 
mules  out  of  his  stable  than  a  mullet  from  his  ponds. 
He  was  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  hit  nth 
than  the  health  o/bie  alavea,  and  less  solicitous  that 
a  sick  servant  might  not  take  what  was  unfit  for  hint, 
than  that  hia  fish  might  not  drink  water  which  wu 
unwholesome.    It  ia  even  said  (i'hn  ,  9.  55)  that  be 
was  so  passionately  fond  of  a  particular  lamprey  at  to 
shed  tears  for  its  untimely  death.    At  his  Laurenlaa 
villa  Hortensius  bad  a  wooded  park  of  fifty  teres,  en- 
compassed with  a  wall.    Thia  enclosure  he  caBed  a 
nursery  of  wild  beasts,  all  of  which  came  for  tbttr 
provender  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  blowing  ef  a  bora : 
an  exhibition  with  which  he  waa  accustomed  to  arouse 
the  guctts  who  visited  him  here.    Varro  mention*  an 
entertainment  where  those  invited  sopped  on  an  emi- 
nence, called  a  Triclinium,  in  this  sylvatj  park.  Du- 
ring the  repast,  Hortensius  summoned  hit  OrPhf0^ 
who,  having  come  with  hit  musical  instruments,  and 
being  ordered  to  display  his  talents,  blew  a  trumpet, 
when  Bix-h  a  multitude  of  deer,  boars,  and  othrr  quad- 
rupeds rushed  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters,  thai  th* 
sight  appeared  to  the  delighted  spectators  as  beamifu 
■s  the  courses  with  wild  animals  in  the  great  cnruj>*> 
the  iEdilea.    (Duniop.  Hist  Ram.  Ut.,  vol  1  p  **> 
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Hoaua,  a  ton  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  one  of  tbo  *»- 
ties  of  Egypt     Horus  is  the  son  at  the  summer  tah 
j  slice     From  the  month  of  April  until  ihwsetioo  efttt 
I  yesr.  Typbon  was  said  to  bear  swav.  with  his  tittvo*^ 
band  of  heats  and  maladies:  the' earth  *»»  K*2! 
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n  the  son,  be  avenges  him  on  Typbon :  the  solstitial 
sun  brings  back  the  Nile  from  the  bottom 
where  it  bad  appeared  to  be  sleeping  the  sleep 
death;  the  waters  spread  themselves  over  the  land, 
everything  receives  new  life;  contagious  maladies, 
hurtful  reptiles,  parching  heats  which  had  engendered 
them,  all  disappear  before  the  conqueror  of  Typhon  ; 
through  him  nature  revives,  and  Egypt  resumes  her 
fertility — Horus  was  the  deity  of  Apollinopolis  Msgna 
(Kdfou),  where  he  had  a  magnificent  temple.  The 
Greeks  compared  him  to  their  Apollo.  He  is  the  con- 
queror of  Typhon,  as  Apollo  is  of  Python,  and  Criehna 
of  the  serpent  Caliya.  (Creuzcr,  Symbottk,  vol.  2,  p. 
S76. —  Crcuzcr,  p*r  Gtugniaui,  vul.  1,  p.  400. — Com- 


)  solstitial  J  having  any  beard,  and  they  are  as  deformed  as  en* 
of  Egypt,  nucha.    They  are  of  squat  figures,  and  have  atrong 
I  sleep  of  j  limbs  and  large  heads.    Their  figure  is  a  remarkable 
one;  tbey  are  bent  to  such  a  degree  that  one  would 
almost  fancy  them  to  be  brute  beasts  moving  on  two 
legs,  or  those  rudely  carved  pdlars  which  are  used  to 
support  bridges,  and  which  are  cut  into  some  resem- 
blance to  a  human  form."    Zosimus,  who  wrote  about 
a  century  after  the  first  inroad  of  the  Huns  into  Eu- 
rope, supposes  them  to  be  identicsl  with  the  royal 
Scythians  of  Herodotus.    Jornandes  gives  a  fabulous 
account  of  their  origin  from  some  sorceresses  who 
had  united  themselves  with  the  impure  apirita  of  the 
desert.    He  describes  them  as  a  race  which  showed 
para  the  remarks  of  Jomard,  in  the  "  Description  de  no  other  resemblance  to  the  human  species  than  what 
lEgypu — Antiq."  vol. 


1,  p.  26,  teqq  ) 
rloertLiA,  a  village  on  the  Padua,  or  Po,  now  Ot- 
hgluL,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona.    (Ttxit.,  Ann.,  2, 
40) 

Horrios,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Lucil- 
ins  the  satirist.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Istrian  war, 
which  took  place  576  A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  178.  Some 
fragments  of  this  have  reached  our  time.  Hostiua 
wrote  sIm>  metrical  annals,  after  the  manner  of  En- 
nius.  (  Weujurt,  de  Hostxo  poeta,  cj usque  earn,  reli- 
fusis,  Commentatio,  p.  1—18. )  Some  make  him  to 
have  been  the  father,  others  the  grandfather,  of  the 
Cynthia  of  Propertius.  (Consult  Brouekkus.,  ad  Pro- 
pert.,  Eltg..  3,  18,  8  ) 

Huvm,  one  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  invaded 
the  Roman  empire.     The  first  ancient  author  who 
makes  mention  of  the  Huns  is  Dvonysius  Periegetes. 
This  geographer,  who  wrote  probably  about  30  years 
before  our  era,  names  four  nations,  which,  in  the  order 
of  his  narrative,  followed  from  north  to  south  sloog 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  viz.,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Huna(Owvoi),  the  Caspians,  and  the  Al- 
banians.   Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Slrabo,  places  these 
nations  in  the  same  order ;  but,  in  place  of  Huns,  he 
calls  the  second  Ov'itiol,  Huttii,  who  were  probably 
the  Hunnic  tribe  farlheat  to  the  west.    Ptolemy,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  placed  the 
Huns  (Xowot)  between  the  Bastarna?  and  Roxolani, 
consequently  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Boryslhenes. 
The  Armenian  historians  know  this  people  under  the 
denomination  of  Mount;,  and  place  them  to  the  north 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don.  Hence 
the  v  call  the  defile  of  Derbeud  the  "  Rampart  of  the 
Huns.*'    In  the  geographical  work  falsely  attributed 
to  Moses  of  Chorene.  the  following  passage  occurs : 
*•  The  Massage tc  dwell  as  far  aa  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  that  contains 
Tarpant  (Derbeud)  and  a  wonderful 
built  in  the  sea:  to  the  north  are  the  Huns 
i  the  city  of  Varkatchan,  and  others  besides." 
at  Chorene  relates,  in  his  Armenian  history, 
which  Tindales  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
259  so  312,  sustained  sgainst  certain  northern  nations 
made  an  irruptiou  into  Armenia.    This  prince 
and  defeated  them,  slew  their  king,  and  pur- 
them  into  the  country  of  the  Houuk  (Huns), 
ra*  stales,  that,  according  to  some,  the  Emperor 
Cants  *i*  slain  (A.D.  283)  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Huns.    From  all  that  haa  been  slated,  we  sec 
clearly  thai  this  people  were  already  known  before 
r  invasion  of  Europe,  aud  that,  when  Ammianus 
speaks  of  them  as  s  nation  "  little  known 
to  the  ancients,"  be  is  not  to  be  considered  as  mean- 
ing that  there  wss  no  knowledge  of  them  prior  to  A.D. 
274.    "  They  live,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  "  be- 
mod  the)  Pelus  Mssotis,  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Ses. 
Tbey  ac«  marked  by  extreme  ferocity  of  manners.  As 
soon  as  a  ehild  is  bora,  they  cut  deep  incisions  into 
m  order  that  the  scars  thua  formed  may 
it        sr  period,  the  firatjTOwih  of  the 


the  use  of  the  faculty  of  speech  afforded.    The  por 
trait  of  these  barbarians  will  be  complete,  if  we  add 
to  it  the  description  given  by  Sidonius  Apolhnaris, 
in  472  (2,  245,  otijq.).    The  terror  which  these  bar- 
barians occasioned,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  heighten  the  picture  which  the  ancient 
writera  juat  mentioned  have  given  ua  of  their  personal 
deformity.    We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
following  circumstance  :  The  various  hordes  of  bar- 
barians, such  as  the  Lombards,  Goths,  Vandals,  jam! 
others,  which  made  inroads  into  the  Romsn  empire 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  were  of  the  Jndo- 
Germanic  race  ;  their  physiognomy,  therefore,  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  European  nations  already 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    On  a  sudden  the 
Huns  presented  themselves,  belonging  clearly  to  a 
different  race,  and  whose  figures  and  personal  ap- 
pearance generally,  in  themselves  far  from  pleasing, 
were  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  by 
artificial  mesns.    The  sudden  presence  of  such  a 
race  could  not  but  produce  an  alarming  impression  ; 
and  hence  the  writera  of  that  day  can  hardly  hnd 
expressions  strong  enough  to  depict,  amid  the  ter- 
ror by  which  tbey  were  surrounded,  the  repulsive  de- 
formity of  this  new  swarm  of  conquerors ;  they  en- 
deavour to  improve,  the  one  upon  the  other,  in  placing 
before  their  readers  the  most  frightful  traits  of  savage 
portraiture. — As  regsrds  the  origin  of  the  Hunnic  race, 
it  muat  be  confessed  that  great  uncertainly  has  for  a 
long  time  prevailed.    Some  have  seen  in  them  the 
progenitors  of  the  Mogul  snd  Calmue  Tartars  of  the 
present  day,  without  having  any  better  foundation  for 
this  opinion  than  vague  descriptions  of  the  forms  of 
the  Huns.    These  writers  ought  to  have  reflected  thsl 
the  descriptions  in  question  would  apply  equally  well 
to  a  large  number  of  the  races  of  northern  Asia,  to  the 
Vogoules,  the  Samoiedes,  the  Toungouaes,  and  oth- 
ers.   Do  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  traces  up  the 
Huns  to  a  nomadic  and  powerful  race  which  infested 
the  borders  of  China,  and  who  are  called  by  the  his- 
torians of  this  country  Hioung  new.    The  simple  re 
semblance  of  names  has  csused  this  theory  to  wear  a 
plausible  appearance,  but  Klaproth  fully  establishes  its 
fallacy.    This  wnter.  in  following  as  his  guides  the 
Byzantine  historians,  mskes  the  Huns  to  nave  been 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  Avares,  and  to  have  been 
•  branch  of  the  Oriental  Finns,  and  the  progenitors  of 


the  present  Vougoules.  (Klaproth,  Tableattx  Httto- 
riques  de  I'Aste,  p.  246.) — The  history  of  the  Huns, 
in  its  more  important  features,  is  as  follows :  In  374 
they  quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Wolga  and  Palua 
Ms-otis,  under  the  conduct  of  their  monarch  Balamir, 
and  subjected  the  Akatsircs,  who,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Priscus,  had  a  common  origin  with  them. 
Reunited  to  this  people,  they  sttscked  the  Alani, 
called  Tanaitai  from  their  dwelling  on  the  banka  of  the 
Tanaia  or  Don.  The  Alani,  being  conquered,  made 
common  cause  with  the  Huns,  and  in  376  the  united 
hordes  invaded  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Her- 
mannrich,  the  king  of  this  latter  people,  met  with  a 
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Vithimir  endeavoured  in  Tain  to  make  head  t  onto  whom  Jupiter  confided  the 
againat  the  victor*;  ha  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  J  (Consult  Guigmaut,  vol.  3,  p  68.) 
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Osirogotha  were  dispersed.  The  Visigoths,  to  the 
number  of  200,000  combatants,  retreated  before  them, 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  Valens  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  retire  into  Thrace.  In  380 
Ualsmir  or  Balamber  desolated  the  Roman  provinces 
and  destroyed  numerous  cities.  Their  farther  ravages, 
however,  were  bought  off  by  an  annual  tribute  until 
442,  when,  under  Attila  and  fileda,  sons  of  Mound- 
toukh,  they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Illyna,  and  Tbeodo- 
uua  li.  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Asia,  and 
to  conclude  from  that  country  a  shameful  peace  with 
the  invaders.  In  444  Alula  became  sole  monarch, 
and  in  447  entered  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army 
into  the  countries  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
advanced  to  the  very  galea  of  Constantinople.  The 
armies  of  Theodosius  II.  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  a  fresh  tribute  alone  saved  the  capital  of  the  East. 
The  death  of  Theodosius,  which  happened  in  450,  ap- 
peared to  Attila  to  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  farther 
exactions ;  but  Marcian,  the  new  emperor,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  demands  ;  and  Atula,  finding  menaces  in- 
effectual, began  to  seek  various  pretexts  for  carrying 
the  war  into  the  West.  He  penetrated  into  Gaul  and 
ravaged  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  was  defeated 
in  the  bailie  of  Chalons-sur-Mame.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  overthrow,  he  soon  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  ravaged  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  Aquileia,  and 
pillaged  Milan  and  Pavia.  He  died  this  same  year 
(453),  on  the  night  of  his  nuptials.  The  power  of  the 
Huns  fell  with  Attila,  and  the  nation  was  soon  after 
dispersed.  A  portion  of  them  settled  m  the  country 
which  from  them  was  called  Hungary.  Some  authors 
state,  that  the  race  of  the  ancient  Huns  were  all  cut 
off  in  the  long  war  waged  against  them  by  Charle- 
magne, and  that  the  country  was  afterward  peopled 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whom  the  present 
Hungarians  owe  their  origin.  But  other  and  more  ac- 
curate authors  make  the  -Hungarians  of  the  present 
day  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns  mingled 
with  other  races.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
Huns  does  not,  it  is  true,  favour  this  idea ;  but  the  Fin- 
nic tribe,  which  formed  the  germe  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  becoming  intermingled  in  the  course  of  time 
with  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  Germanic  races,  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  totally  changed  its  external  char- 
acteristics.   The  language  of  the  present  Hungarians, 

too,  is  composed  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  I  (upsilon),  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  vhith 
German  elernenta.  (Klaprotk,  Tableaux  Hutoriques,  the  closier  of  stars  bears  to  that  letter.  (Scksl.  «* 
etc..  p.  347,  icqq.)  II,  I.  c  )— The  Hyades,  in  the  colestisl  sphere,  are  it 

Hyacinth!*,  a  festival,  celebrated  for  three  days  in  the  head  of  the  Bull  (tiri  tow  Povicaavov) 
the  summer  of  each  year,  at  Amyclas,  in  honour  of 
A polk>  and  his  unhappy  favourite  Hyacinthus.  (Kid. 
Hyaetnthna.)  Miiller  gives  strong  reasons  for  suppo- 
sing that  the  Hyacinthia  were  originally  a  festival  of 
Ceres.    {Dorians,  vol.  I.  p.  373.) 

Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Amycla?,  beloved 
by  Apollo.  He  was  playing  one  day  at  discus-throw- 
ing with  the  god,  when  the  latter  made  a  great  cast, 
and  Hyacinthus  running  too  eagerly  to  take  up  the 
discus,  it  rebounded  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The 
god,  unable  to  save  his  life,  changed  him  into  the  dow- 
er which  was  named  from  him,  and  on  whose  petals 
Grecian  fancy  ssw  traced  at,  al,  the  notes  of  grief. 
(Ooid,  Mel.,  10,  163,  itqq.—Apollod.,  1,  3,  3.—  Id.,  3, 
10,  3. — Eurip.,  Hcl.,  1489,  $eq.) — Other  versions  of 
the  legend  sav  that  Zejihvrus  {the  West  Wind),  en- 
raged at  Hyacinthus'  having  preferred  Apollo  to  him- 
self, blew  ihe  discus,  when  flung  by  Apollo,  against 
the  head  of  the  youth,  and  so  killed  him.  (Eudocia, 
403. — ffonnus,  10,  253,  scq. — Id..  29,  95,  taq — Lo- 
an*. D.  D.t  H.—Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  120.) 

Hyades,  according  to  some,  the  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  sisters  of  the  Pleiades.    The  best  accounts,  how- 
nake  them  to  have  been  the  nymphs  of 
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their  names  as  Ambrosia,  Coronis,  Eudora,  Dione, 
jftsula,  and  Polyxo.    (Phereeyd.,  ap.  Sfkol ,  11,  IB, 
486.)    Heaiod,  on  the  other  band,  calls  them  Pha-sola, 
Coronis,  Cleea,  Ph*o,  and  Eudora.    {Ap.  SckU  ad 
Arat ,  Pham,  172  )   The  Hyades  went  about  with 
their  divine  charge,  communicating  hi*  discovery  to 
mankind,  until,  being  chased  with  him  into  the  sea  by 
Lycurgus,  Jupiter,  in  compassion,  raised  them  to  the 
skies  and  transformed  them  into  stars.  (Pkentyd., 
I.  e.)    According  to  the  more  common  legend,  how- 
ever, the  Hyades,  having  lost  their  brother  Hyes,  who 
wss  killed  by  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Timatus  says,  by  an 
asp,  were  so  disconsolate  at  his  death,  that  they  pmed 
away  and  died ;  and  after  death  they  were  changed  into 
stars.    (lit/gin  ,  fab  ,  192  —  Maneker^  ad  toe.)— The 
stars  called  Hyades  (Tci^rc)  derived  their  nsme  from 
tu,  "  to  make  vet,"  "to  rati,  because  their  setting,  at 
both  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  was  for  tits 
Greeks  and  Romans  a  sure  presage  of  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  these  two  periods  falling  respectively  in  the 
latter  half  of  April  and  November:   <  Meier,  Stem** 
men,  p.  139  )   On  this  basis,  therefore,  both  the  above 
legends  respecting  the  Hyades  were  erected  by  the  po- 
ets.   In  the  case  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodons,  the  Hy- 
ades become  the  type  of  the  humid  principle,  the  nur- 
ture r  of  vegetation  ;  while  in  the  later  fable,  ihe  ram- 
drops  that  accompany  the  setting  of  the  Hyades  are  ths 
tears  of  the  dying  daughters  of  Alias.     Hence  Horace, 
with  a  double  allusion  to  both  fable  and  physical  phe- 
nomena, calls  the  stars  in  question  "  trittes  Ryadu? 
(Orf  ,  1,  3,  14.)— The  Roman  writers  sometimes  call 
these  stars  by  the  name  of  Sucula,  "  little  swine," 
for  which  singularly  inelegant  epithet  Ptiny  assigns  as 
singular  a  derivation.    According  to  this  writer,  tbf- 
Roman  farmers  mistook  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
name  Hyades,  and  deduced  it,  not  from  Gm, 
rain"  but  from  Ar,  gen.  wf,  "  a  tow."  (Plin.>\8, 26) 
The  reason  for  this  amusing  derivation  appears  to  liar* 
baen,  because  the  continual  raios  at  the  setting  ol  ihe 
Hyades  made  the  roads  so  miry,  that  these  stars 
seemed  to  delight  in  dirt  like  swine !    Isidorus  < 
the  term  SuruLr  from  snccus,  in  the  sense  of "  i 
ure"  or  "wet"  ("«  sueco  et  phtviis." — Ind..  Ong., 
3,  70),  an  etymology  which  has  found  its  wsy  mlo 
many  modern  works.    Some  grammarians.  ag»  n. 
sought  to  derive  the  name  Hyades  from  the  Greek  T 


bar  of  the  stars  composing  the  constellation  are 
ously  given.    Thales  comprehended  under  ihis  rume 
only  the  two  stars  a  and  a ;  Euripides,  in  his  Phaethoo, 
made  the  number  to  be  three;  Acheua  gave  U-Jt; 
Hesiod  five ;  and  Pherecydea,  who  most  have  inclu- 
ded the  horns  of  the  Bull,  numbered  seven. 
ad  Arat.,  I.  c.)    The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  however, 
gives  only  the  names  of  six  Hyades,  when  oootmg 
from  the  same  Phrrccydes,  the  name  of  one  baring 
probably  been  dropp<*J  by  him;  for  the  Adamses 
were  commonly  reckoned  as  amounting  to  foortw^i 
namely,  seven  Pleiades  and  seven  Hyad«- 
name*  of  the  Hyades,  as  given  by  Hygtnos.  are 
dently  in  some  degree  corrupted,  and  in  emending  in* 
text  we  ought  to  employ  the  scholia  on  Homer  (/<•« 
18,  486),  ©specially  those  from  the  Venetian  MS .  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  Valckenaer  (ad 
p  207.  teqq.—Buttmann,  Bemerk.  su  Ideler.  p.  31* ■) 
Hyampsia,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocks  which  r** 
perpendicularly  from  behind  Delphi,  and  obtaiaeo  ^ 


Parnassus  the  epithet  of  rftwooffof.  or  the  two 


fveaJed. 


{Etnp  ,  Phan  .  23«  —  Herodot.,  8,  89  )  Tw  ©»  >« 
was  called  Naupteia.  It  was  from  these  thm** 
crags  that  culprits  and  aacrilcgiotn 
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by  the  Delphian*,  and  in  this  manner  the  un- 
fortunate i£eop  was  barbarously  murdered.  (Plut , 
it  Srr.  Num.  Vind—Dtod.  Sic.,  16,  583.— Cramer'a 
Amc.  Greece,  vol.  J,  p.  170.) 

Hyampolis,  a  town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Phocia,  and  one  of  the  most  ancient  places  in  that  ter- 
ritory. It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Hy- 
anus,  one  of  the  earliest  tribes  of  Greece.  (Strabo, 
433  )  Herodotus  places  Hyampolis  near  a  defile  lead- 
ing towards  Thermopyle,  where,  as  he  reports,  the 
Pht  :ians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessalians,  who 
bad  invaded  (heir  territory.  {Herod.,  8,  38.)  He  in- 
form* as  elsewhere  that  it  waa  afterward  taken  and  de- 
stroy ad  by  the  Persiana.  (Herodot.,  8.  33.)  Diodo- 
tua  sates,  that  the  Bcroiians  defeated  ihe  I'hocians  on 
one  occasion  near  Hyampoliw.  mid  Xcnophon  afl'trrus 
that  its  citadel  was  takrn  by  Jason  of  Phcrnv  ( l)i»d 
Ste  ,  «,  4.)  The  whole  town  was  afterward  destroyed 
by  Pliilip  and  the  Amphitryon*.  (Pausun  .  10,  37. ) 
Both  Pliny  (4,  ?)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87)  erroneously  as- 
cribe thta  ancient  city  to  lkeotia.  The  ruina  of  Hy- 
ampolis may  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Hogdana, 
upon  a  little  eminence  at  the  junction  of  three  valleys. 
{GcWm  /fin  ,  p.  333  —Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  184,  teqq  ) 

Hvamtbs,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Bceotia, 
who  succeeded  the  Ectene*  in  the  possession  of  that 
country  when  the  latter  were  exterminated  by  a  plague. 
(Strabo,  401. — Pout  an.,  9,  6.)  Ovid  applies  the  epi- 
thet Hyatithu  to  Actaon,  as  equivalent  to  Baoius. 
(Met.,  3,  147.) 

Hvaktib,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia,  from  the  Hy- 
ante*.    (Kid.  Hyantea.) 

Htas,  the  son  of  Atlas,  and  brother  of  the  A'tlanti- 
dee.  He  was  extremely' fond  of  hunting,  and  lost  bis 
life  in  an  encounter  with  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Ttm*us 
relates,  from  the  bite  of  an  asp.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  193. — 
Munch.,  ad  loc  —  Vid.  Hyadea.) 

Hvbla,  I.  the  name  of  three  towna  in  Sicily  ;  Hybla 
Major,  Minor,  and  Parva.  The  first  was  situate  near 
the  south  of  Mount  v£tna,  on  a  hill  of  the  same  name 
with  the  city ;  near  it  ran  the  river  Simarthus.  This 
waa  the  Hybla  so  famous  in  antiquity  for  ita  honey  and 
bees.  (Stepk  Byz  ,  i.  v  Pauttn.,  5,  33.)— II.  The 
second  place  was'  called  also  Hera* a  ;  it  waa  situate  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  and  is  placed  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antomne  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cuse. On  D'Anville'a  map  it  ia  north  of  Camartna. 
Thia  la  now  Calala  Girone.  (Lte.,  34,  30. — Sleph. 
By?  ,  *.  v.)— III.  The  laat  place  was  a  maritime  one 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more  frequently  ' 
Mejjara,  whence  the  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  waa  called 
Megareneis  Sinus.  (Pirn ..  3,  8.— Diod.  Sic,  4.  80 ) 
Hvnaspsa,  a  river  of  India,  and  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Indus.  D'Anville  makea  it  to  be  the  mod- 
em Skantrou ;  Mannert  ia  in  favour  of  the  Bekut.  The 
true  modern  name,  however,  ia  the  Jlhum  or  Ihyium 
Aa  regards  the  variety  of  appellation*  given  to  tbia 
stream  in  both  ancient  and  modem  writers  (no  leaa 
than  twelve  in  number),  conault  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Ntarckua,  p.  91,  $tq. — Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  1,  p. 
•I 

Hvdsa,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested  the 
I«mean  marsh  and  its  vicinity.  It  waa  destroyed  by 
Hercules  in  his  second  labour.  (Vid.  Hercules,  where 
a  full  account  ia  given  ) 

Hyobaotes,  a  tributary  to  the  Indua,  now  the  Ra- 
te*. Strabo  and  Quintus  CurtiUs  call  it  the  Hyarotea, 
while  Ptolemy  styles  it  the  Rhuadis.  The  Sanscrit 
mme  is  Iravutti.  (Consult  Vincent.  Voyage  of  JVe- 
erdhu.  p.  98 — Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  1,  p.  98.) 

HvdbofhobTa,  a  festival  observed  at  A  thens,  so  call- 
ed a  to  rov  fopeiv  f'fJop,  from  carrying  water.  It  was 
celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  deluge.    (Plut.,  Vit.  SyU.—Suid.,  $.  t.—Tketh 


pomp.,  ap.  Sekol.  ad  Aritt.,  Ackarn.,  1075.)  There 
was  al*o  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  which  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  island  of  -Egina,  when 
the  Argonauts  landed  there  for  water.  A  friendly 
conteat  took  place  between  the  crewa  of  the  different 
vessels,  as  to  who  should  displsy  the  most  speed  in 
carrying  water  to  the  ships:  (Apollod ,  1,  9,  36.— 
Apoit.  Rh.,  4,  MQQ.—MuUcr,  JRgmetica,  p  34,  n  t  ) 
HvDatJNTtJM  and  Hvnaua  ("Tbpove,  gen.  Tdpov*- 
Toc),  I.  a  port  and  city  of  Calabria,  50  miles  aouth  of 
Brundiaium.  It  wss  a  place  of  some  note  aa  early  as 
the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  hia  Periplua 
(p.  5).  It  waa  deemed  the  neareat  point  of  Italy  to 
Greece,  the  distance  being  only  fiO  miles,  and  the 
passage  rm<;ht  he  elftrhd  in  five  hours.  (Cic,  Ep. 
mi  Ait..  15,  21  )  This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus.  as 
it  is  said,  to  form  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  coasta 
by  a  bridge  thrown  acro»*  from  Hydruntum  to  Apol- 
loma.  {I'lm  ,  3,  II.)  In  Strabo'a  time,  Hydruntum 
was  only  a  small  town,  though  ita  harbour  was  still 
frcqui-nted  (Strain*,  281  )  Stephanos  Byzantinue 
records  a  tradition,  from  which  it  would  appear  thai 
Hydruiitum  was  founded  by  some  Cretans.  The 
modern  name  is  Otranto.  (Cramer,t  Anc.  Italy,  vofc 
3,  p.  309.)— II.  A  small  river  running  close  to  Hy- 
druntum.   It  is  novr  the  Idro.    (Lucan.  5,  374  ) 

Hvokia,  the  goddess  of  beslth,  daughter  of  *Eecu> 
lapius,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients. 
She  wss  commonly  worshipped  in  the  same  temple 
with  ./Eaeulapius.  Her  itslue,  moreover,  wss  often 
placed  by  the  side  of  that  of  Apollo,  who  then  derived 
from  her  a  surname.  So  also,  on  the  Acropolia  at 
Athens,  her  statue  stood  near  that  of  Minerva,  who 
was  hence  called  Minerva-Hygeia.  (Pauean  ,  1,  33.) 
— Hygeia  waa  usually  represented  holding  a  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  a  aerpent  in  the  other,  which  twines  round 
her  arm  and  drinks  from  the  cup.  The  long  robe  in 
which  she  is  sttired,  as  well  aa  the  serpent  which  she 
holds,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  Hebe,  who  is 
slso  represented  holding  a  cup.  (Vollmcr,  Wort'ere. 
der  My  I  hoi  .  p.  899.) 

Hyginus  Cues  Julius  (written  also  Higinus,  Hy- 
genus,  Ygtnus,  or  Iginus),  a  celebrated  grammarian. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  a  native  of  Spam, 
though  some  have  supposed  him  an  Alexandrean,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  captors  ol 
that  city  by  Ca?sar.  Hyginus  was  a  freed  man  of  Au- 
gustus Cssar's,  and  waa  placed  by  that  emperor  over 
the  library  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  also  gave  in* 
atruction  to  numeroua  pupils.    Hyginus  waa  inti* 


pm 

mately  acquainted  with  Ovid  and  other  literary  char- 
acters of  the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of 
Cornelius  Alexander,  a  Greek  grammarian.  Seme 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  faithless  friend  of  whom 
Ovid  complaina  in  hia  Ibia.  His  works,  which  wete 
numeroua,  are  frequently  quoted  hy  the  ancients  with 
great  respect.  The  principal  ones  appear  to  have 
been  :  1.  De  Urbibus  Italtcit:  3.  De  Trojani*  Fam- 
t/tt*  :  3.  De  Claris  Viris :  4.  De  Profrutahbu*  Deo- 
rum  .•  5.  De  Diit  Penatibnt  :  6.  A  Commentary  on 
Virgil :  7.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture. — These  w  orks 
are  all  lost.  Those  which  are  extsnt,  and  are  ascribed 
to  Hyginus,  were  probably  written  by  another  individ- 
ual of  the  same  name.  These  are :  1.  Fabultrwm 
Liber,  a  collection  of  377  fables,  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  Grecian  aourcea,  snd  embracing  all  the  most 
important  legends  of  antiquity.  It  ia  written  in  a 
very  inferior  style,  but  is  still  of  great  importance  tot 
the  mythologist.  3.  Ptetiebn  Ajtronomicdn.  This, 
like  the  previous  work,  is  in  prose,  and  consists  of  four 
hooks,  being  partly  astronomical  and  mathematical, 
partly  mythological  and  philosophical  in  its  character, 
eince  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  Catasterisms  according 
to  the  legends  of  the  poets.  The  proem  of  the  work 
is  addressed  to  a  certain  Quintus  Fabius,  in  whom 
some,  without  any  sufficient  reason  whatsoever,  pre 
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(end  to  recognise  Q.  Ftbius  Qumtilianos.  This  work 
also  is  written  in  •  careless  and  inferior  manner,  and 
yet  is  very  important  for  obtaining  *  knowledge  of  an- 
cient astronomy,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  poets.  The  principal  source,  whence  the  writer 
obtained  his  materials,  was,  according  to  Salroaaiua 
(de  Ann.  Climact.,  p.  594),  the  Greek  Sphere  {2,+aipo) 
of  Nigidioa ;  but,  according  to  Scaligcr  (Jo*.  Seal,  ad 
Manti.,  1,  p.  33  —  Id.,  ad  Euteb.,  p.  10),  he  drew  them 
from  Eratosthenes  and  others. — An  examination  of  the 
atyle  and  character  of  these  two  works  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  mind  that  the  author  of  them  was  not  the 
celebrated  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  but  that 
these  were  written  at  a  later  period.  Many  regard  the 
Fablca  as  a  selection  made  from  several  earlier  works, 
by  a  grammarian  ol  a  later  day,  probably  A  vianus,  whose 
name  Barth  thought  lie  had  discovered  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  (Barth,  Adcxrs  ,  10, 12  —  Id,  10,20  )  Schef- 
fer  places  the  writer,  about  who*e  name,  Hyginus, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  in  the  ago  of  the  An- 
tonines.  (De  Hygxni  Script,  fahul.  irfalr  alqut  sty- 
lo.) Muncker  thinks  that  many  parts  are  taken  from 
the  earlier  Hyginus,  and  that  the  rest  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  inferior  writer.  (Munek.,  Prat/,  ad  Hy- 
fin.,  tttt,  teqq.)  N.  Heinsius  makes  the  compiler 
of  the  work  to  nave  lived  under  Tbeodosi us  the  young 
er ;  and  Van  Staveren  regards  the  collection  as  hav- 
ing been  made  at  a  late  period,  with  the  name  of  an 
ancient  grammarian  prefixed  to  it.  (Pretf.  ad  Ana 
Mi)thogr.,  tub  Jin.)  Niebuhr,  6nally,  thinks  that  a 
mythological  fragment  found  by  him  (Fragmenivm  de 
rebut  Tkebamt  mytkologicit)  formed  part  of  the  work 
out  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  additions,  the 
two  productions  that  now  go  by  the  name  of  Hyginus 
appear  to  have  originated.  (Cie.,  Orat.  pro  Rabir., 
doc.,  Fragm.,  p.  105,  teqq.,  Rom.,  1820,  8vo  )  The 
best  editions  of  Hyginus  are  :  that  of  Muncker,  Amtt., 
1681,  2  vols.  8vo,'  and  that  of  Van  Staveren,  Lugd. 
Bat  ,  el  Amtt.,  1742,  4to.  (Bahr,  G etch.  Rom.  Lot., 
vol.  1,  p.  712,  teqq.) 

HvL*cToa,  one  of  Acteon's  dogs,  named  from  bis 
barking  (vXaaru,    to  bark"). 

Hylxs,  I.  a  son  of  Toeodamas,  king  of  Mysia,  and 
of  Menodice,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  the  Argo. 
On  the  coaat  of  Mysia  the  Argonauts  stopped  to  ob- 
a  supply  of  water,  and  Hylaa  having  gone  for 
was  seised  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.  Hercules  went 
in  quest  of  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  unavailing 
search  was  left  behind  by  the  Argo.  (Apollod,  1,  9, 
19^-ApoU.  Rk.,  1,  1207/  teq  —Munck.,  ad  Anton. 
LA.tn.—Sturz,adHellanie  fragm  ,  p.  1 1 1 .)— It  waa 
an  ancient  custom  of  the  Bithyniana  to  lament  in  the 
burning  day*  of  midsummer,  and  call  out  of  the  well, 
into  which  they  fabled  be  had  fallen,  a  god  named 
Hylaa.  The  Maryandmians  lamented  and  sought  Bor- 
ates, and  -the  Phrygians  Lityorses,  with  dirges,  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  usage  of  the  Bilhynian*  was 
adopted  into  their  mythology  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
ef  Cms.  near  which  the  scene  of  the  fable  was  laid, 
and  it  was  connected  in  the  manner  just  narrated  with 
the  Argonautic  eipeditions,  and  the  history  of  Hercu- 
les (Midler,  Orehom.,  p.  293  —  Id  ,  Doriant,  vol.  1, 
p  3(57,  457.)— II.  A  river  of  Buhyuia,  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  Ciaoue.  near  the  town  of  Cius.  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  lake  Ascanius  and  the  city  of  Nieca. 
The  inhabitants  of  Cius  celebrated  yearly  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Hylaa,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  nymphs,  as 
is  above  mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river. 
The  river  was  narnedWter  him.  At  this  celebration  it 
was  usual  to  call  with  loudcries  upon  Hylaa.  (Phn., 
6,  32.)  Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Hylas,  I. 
.  BrXbos,  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejature,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  married  lole.  According  tn 
the  common  legend,  be  was  persecuted,  aa  his  father 
had  been,  bv  Euay.theus,  and  obliged  to  fly 
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Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  reception 
to  Hyllus  and  the  rest  of  the  Hcraclide,  and  marched 
against  Kurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  o\er 
his  enemies,  killed  with  his  own  band  Eurystheus,  and 
sent  his  head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother, 
time  after  he  -attempted  to  recover  the  Pelop 
with  the  other  Herachdst,  but  was  killed  in  aingle 
bat  by  Ecbemus,  king  of  Arcadia.  (Km/.  Herachdst, 
Hercules  — Herodot.,  7, 204,  dec.— (W,  Met.,  9, 279. 
— II.  A  river  of  Lydia,  whkh  mils  into  the  Hermus.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.,  20,  392).  Strabo  states 
that  it  was  named  in  his  time  the  Phrygius.  Pliny, 
however,  distinguishes  between  the  Hyllus  and  the 
Phryx  or  Phrygius  (5,  29) ;  and,  if  be  is  correct,  it  a 
probable  that,  in  hia  opinion,  the  Hyllus  was  the  river 
of  Tbyntim ;  but  the  Phrygius,  the  larger  branch, 
which  comes  from  the  northeast,  and  rises  in  the  hills 
of  the  ancient  Phrygta  Epictclus.  (Cromer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  42V  )  * 

HvmenjEus  and  HvMfctt,  the  god  of  marriage,  was 
said  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  muse  Urania,  but  the 
name  of  his  sire  was  unknown.  (Carulltu,  61,  2.— 
Nonnut,  33,  67.)  Those  who  take  a  less 
view  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  give  him 
and  Venus  for  parents.  (>SVrvms,  ad  £n,,  4,  127.) 
He  was  invoked  at  marriage  festivals.  (£«nt.,  Tro- 
ad  ,  310 — Catuli.  I  c  )  liy  the  Latin  poets  be  m 
presented  10  us  arrayed  in  a  yellow  robe,  bis  temples 
wreathed  with  the  fragrant  plant  amaracus,  his  locks 
dropping  perfume,  sod  the  nuptial  torch  in  bia  hand. 
(Catuli.,  I.  c.—Ovid,  Her.,  20,  157,  teqq — Id.,  Met , 
10,  1,  teq  ) 

Hvmkttos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  southeast  of 
Athens,  and  celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobbouse,  Hymettos  approaches  to  within 
three  mile*  of  Athens,  and  is  divided  into  two  ranges , 
the  first  running  from  east-nortbeast  to  southwest, 
and  the  second  forming  an  obtus*  angle  with  the  hrst, 
and  having  a  direction  from  west-northwest  to  east- 
southeast.    One  of  these  summits  was  named  Hy- 
metlus,  the  other  Anydroa,  or  the  dry  Hymcttus. 
(Theopkr.,  de  Sign.  PL,  p.  419,  Heint.)   The  first  ia 
now  called  7re&>  Vouni,  the  second  Larnbra  Vo9m. 
The  modern  name  of  Hy  melius  (Treio  Vouni)  mesne 
"  tbe  Mad  Mountain."    This  singular  appellation  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  tbe  circumstance  of  its  having  been 
translated  from  the  Italian  Monte  Matte,  which  u  no- 
thing else  (ban  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mons  Hy- 
mettus.    The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymettas  ia 
neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  mountain,  but  a  flat 
ridge  of  bare  rocks.    The  aides  about  half  way  up 
covered  with  brown  shrubs  and  heath,  whe 
acent  tbe  air  with  delicious  perfume.    The  honey  of 
Hymettos  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at  Athens,  bring 
distinguished  by  a  snpertor  flavour  and  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour,  which  plants  in  this  vicinity  also  possess. 
(Hobhoutet  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  320.)   Herodotus  af- 
firms that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  tbe  course  of  their 
wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attica,  occupied  a  district 
situated  under  Mount  Hymettua  :  from  this,  however, 
tboy  were  expelled  in  consequence,  as  Hecataeus  af- 
firmed, of  the  jealousy  entertained  by  the  Athenians 
of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  strangers  ia) 
the  culture  of  land  (6.  137).    Some  ruins,  indicative 
of  tbe  site  of  an  ancient  town  near  the  monastery  of 
Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  Treio  Vouni,  have  been  thought 
to  correspond  with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi, 
apparently  called  I*rissa.    (Strabo,  p.  440. — GttTm 
Itinerary,  p.  94  —  Krute,  Hellat,  vol.  1,  p.  294.  - 
Cramer' t  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  391  ) 

Hvpanis,  I.  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  called 
Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  after  a  south- 
east course  of  about  400  miles,  and  with  it  into  the 
Euxine.  (Herod.,  4, 52.) — II.  A  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Mount  Caucaaus,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Mao- 
tie.   (Vid.  Vaidanua.) 
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HtfIta,  the  principal  town  of  the  .Eni.mes,  in 
Thessaly,  on  the  river  Sperchius.  Livy  mentions  it 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  the  ^Etolians,  and  as  a 
place  where  their  national  council  was  frequently 
convened  (86,  14).  Its  women  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  In  magic.  (Apul ,  Met.,  I,  p.  104  —  The- 
opkr  ,  Hiat.  Plant.,  9,  2  )  Hypata  was  still  a  city  of 
note  in  the  tune  of  Hierocles  (p.  642).  Its  ruins 
arc  to  be  seen  on  the  site  called  Coatrtfza,  near  the 
modem  Patrafrick,  which  represents  probably  the 
Ne*  Patra?  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (Nicephorua 
Gref!or.,  4,  p.  67. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
P  447.) 

HypatIa,  a  female  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
daughter  of  Theon,  and  sttll  more  celebrated  than  her 
father.  She  was  bom  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. Endowed  with  a  rare  penetration  of  mind,  she 
joined  to  this  so  great  a  degree  of  ardour  in  the  path 
of  self-instruction,  ss  to  consecrate  to  study  her  entire 
days  and  a  targe  portion  of  the  night.  She  applied 
herself  in  particular  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whose 
sentiments  she  preferred  to  those  of  Aristotle.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  these  great  men,  she  resolved 
to  add  to  her  information  by  travelling;  and,  having 
reached  Athens,  attended  there  the  lectures  of  the 
ablest  instructor*.  On  her  return  to  her  native  city, 
•he  was  invited  by  the  magistrates  to  give  lessons  in 
philosophy,  and  Alexandres  beheld  a  female  succeed 
to  that  long  line  of  illustrious  teachers  which  had  ren- 
dered its  school  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
world.  She  was  an  Eclectic  ;  hut  the  exact  sciences 
formed  the  basis  of  all  her  instructions,  and  she  ap- 
plied their  demonstrations  to  the  principles  of  the 
speculative  sciences.  Hence  she  was  the  first  who 
introduced  ft  rigorous  method  into  the  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy. She  numbered  among  her  disciples  many 
celebrated  men,  among  others  Synesius,  afterward 
bishop  of  Ptolcmai's.  who  preserved  during  his  whole 
life  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  her,  although 
she  constantly  refused  to  become  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Hypatia  united  to  the  endowments  of  mind 
many  of  the  attractions  and  all  the  virtues  of  her  set. 
Her  dress  was  remarkable  for  its  extreme  simplicity  ; 
her  conduct  was  always  above  suspicion  j  snd  she 
knew  well  how  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
aped those  of  her  auditors  who  felt  the  influence  of 
her  personal  charms.  All  idea  of  marriage  was  con- 
stantly rejected  by  her  as  threatening  to  interfere  with 
ber  devotion  to  her  favourite  studies.  Merit  so  rare, 
and  qualities  of  so  high  an  order,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite jealousy.  Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandrea,  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  Hypatia,  and  frequently  had  re- 
course to  her  for  advice.  He  was  desirous  of  repress- 
ing the  too  ardent  zeal  of  St.  Cyrill,  who  saw  in  Hy- 
patia one  of  the  principal  supports  of  psganism.  The 
partisans  of  the  bishop,  on  their  side,  beheld  in  the 
measures  of  the  governor  the  result  of  the  counsels  ol 
Hypatia ;  the  most  seditious  of  their  number,  having 
at  their  head  an  ecclesiastic  named  Peter,  seized  upon 
Hypatia  as  the  was  proceeding  to  her  school,  forced 
her  to  descend  from  her  chariot,  snd  dragged  her  into 
a  neighbouring  church,  where,  stripped  of  her  vest- 
ments, she  was  put  to  death  by  her  brutal  foes  Her 
body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  snd  the  palpitating 
members  were  dragged  through  the  streets  and  Anally 
consigned  to  the  flames.  Thia  deplorable  event  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  A.D.  415 — The  works 
of  Hypatia  were  lost  in  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrean 
library.  In  the  number  of  these  were,  a  Commentary 
on  Diophantus,  an  Astronomical  Canon,  and  a  Com 
mentary  on  the  Conies  of  Apollonius  of  Perga.  The 
very  names  of  her  other  productions  srr  lost.  The 
letter  published  by  Lupus,  in  his  Collect.  Var.  Epiat., 
is  evidently  supposititious,  since  it  contains  mention  of 
the  condemnation  of  Ncstoriu*.  which  wss  posterior 
to  the  death  of  Hypatia.    In  the  works  of  Synesius, 


published  by  Petavius  (1633,  fol  ),  are  found  seven  of 
the  letters  written  by  that  prelate  to  Hypatia  ;  but  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  answers,  which  would 
hsve  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
epistles  in  question.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains 
an  epigram  in  praise  of  Hypatia,  attributed  to  Paulus 
Silenlisnus.  For  farther  information  relative  to  this 
celebrated  female,  consult  Menage,  Htat  Mttlur.  Phi 
loaophor.,  p.  62,  aeqq. ;  a  Dtaaci ttilion  of  DcavirneUa,* 
in  the  Btbl  German  ,  vol  3  ;  and  a  letter  of  the  Ab- 
bi  Goujet.  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Con- 
tinuation ilea  Memoirea  de  Literature,  by  Desmolets. 
Socrates  Scholasticus  also  gives  us  some  account  of 
her  method  of  instruction.    (Htat.  Ecclea  ,  7,  15.) 

HvpttBOBii,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  a  nation  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  remote  quarter  ol 
the  world,  beyond  the  wind  Boreaa,  or  the  region  where, 
in  the  popular  belief,  tins  wind  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  blow.  Hence  they  were  thought  to  live  in  s  de- 
lightful  climate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing, snd  to  attain  also  to  an  incredible  age,  even  to  a 
thousand  years.  (Pmd.,  Of.,  3.  55. — Pherentcua,  up. 
Schol.  ad  Pmd  ,  I.  e  )— The  term  Hyperborean  has 
given  rise  to  various  opinions.  Pelloutier  makes  the 
people  in  question  to  have  been  the  Celtic  tribea  near 
the  Alps  aud  Danube.  Pliny  places  them  beyond  the 
Rhipcan  mountains  and  the  northeast  wind,  "  ultra 
aqutloma  xnitta."  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  sev- 
eral passsges  of  Pindar  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  the  8th 
Olympiad,  v.  63,  observe*,  tic  Trrrooopfovc,  tvOa  'lo- 
rpoc  rdr  Knyac  r\n,  to  the  Hxjperboreana,  where  the  /»• 
ter  haa  ita  rue.  Protarchus,  who  is  quoted  by  Siepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  under  the  word  "Xxtpbitptoi,  states, 
that  the  Alps  snd  Hhipcan  Mountains  were  the  same, 
and  that  all  the  nations  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  thia 
chain  were  called  Hyperboreans.  It  would  appear 
from  these  and  other  authorities  (sn  enumeration  of 
most  of  which  is  made  by  Spanhtim,  ad  CaJltm., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  v.  281).  that  the  term  Hyperborean 
was  applied  by  the  ancient  writers  to  every  nation  sit- 
uated much  to  the  north.  But  whence  anae  the  highly 
coloured  descriptions  which  the  ancienta  have  left  us 
of  these  same  Hyperboreans  1  It  aurcly  could  not  be, 
that  rude  and  barbarous  tribes  gsve  occasion  to  those 
besutiful  |iiclures  of  humsn  felicity  on  which  the  poets 
of  former  days  delighted  to  dwell  "  On  sweet  and 
fragrant  herbs  they  feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pas- 
tures, and  drink  ambrosial  dew,  divine  potation  ,  all 
resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a  placid  serenity  for 
ever  smiles  on  their  brows,  and  lightens  in  their  eyes  ; 
the  consequence  of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the  sons,  dispo- 
sing them  to  do  what  is  just  and  to  speak  what  is  wi»e. 
Neither  diseasea  nor  wasting  old  age  infest  this  holy 
people  j  but,  without  labour,  without  war,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Nemesis."  Thus  sang  Orpheus  and  Pindar. 
If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured,  it  would  be  this,  thst 
all  the  traditions  respecting  the  Hyperborean  race 
which  are  found  scattered  among  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  seal  of  civ- 
ilization, whence  learning  and  the  arts  of  social  life  di- 
verged over  the  world.  Shall  we  place  this  scat  of 
primitive  refinement  in  the  north  ?  But,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, the  earliest  historical  accounts  which  we  have  of 
those  regions  represent  them  as  plunged  in  the  dr»  p- 
est  barbarism.  The  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Age i  of 
refinement  may  have  rolled  away,  and  been  succeeded 
by  agos  of  ignorance.  Who  will  venture  to  aay,  that 
the  northern  regions  of  Europe  mast  not,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, have  enjoyed  a  milder  climate,  when  the  vaat  quan- 
titiea  of  amber  found  in  the  environs  of  the  Baltic  clear- 
ly show  that  the  forests,  now  imbedded  in  the  earth,  in 
which  amber  it  produced,  could  not  have  yielded  this 
substance  if  a  very  elevated  temperature  had  not  pre- 
vailed there.    We  will  abandon,  however,  this  argu- 
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■  it  is,  and  panne  the  inquiry  ot 
clearer  "ground*.  Tho  term  Hyperborean 
a  nation  or  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  wind  Bore** 
The  name  Boreas  u  properly  applied  by  the  Grveka  to 
the  wind  which  blows  from  tbo  north- northeaal  (fae- 
m,  Lex  ,  «.  v  ).  and  la  the  aame  with  the  Aquuo  or 
the  Latins.  Of  this  latter  wind  Pliny  remarks,  "fiat 
inter  SepUntrionem  el  Or  tun  aoUtUialem  and  For- 
cellini  (Lex.  Tot.  Lot  )  observes,  that  it  is  often  con- 
founded with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  north.  The  term 
Hyper  bore  i,  then*  if  we  consider  its  true  meaning,  re- 
fers to  a  people  dwelling  far  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Gieek*,  and  will  lead  us  at  once  to  the  plains  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Here  it  was  that 
i  existed  in  primeval  virtue  and  happinesa,  aud  here 
i  enjoved  those  blessings  of  existence,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  carried,  by  the  various  tribes  that 
successively  migrated  from  this  common  home,  into 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  that,  even 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  so  many  traces  are  found 
el  their  origin  being  derived  from  some  country  to  the 
north.  Adelung  has  adopted  the  opinion  which  as- 
signs central  Asia  as  the  original  seal  of  the  human 
species,  and  has  mentioned  a  variety  of  considerations 
in  support  of  it.  He  observes,  that  the  ceutral  plains 
of  Asia  being  the  highest  region  in  the  globe,  must 
have  been  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  universal  ocean, 
and,  therefore,  first  became  capable  of  affording  a  habit- 
able dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  to  the  human 
species  :  hence,  as  the  subsiding  waters  gradually  gave 
up  the  lower  regions  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  they  may 
have  descended,  and  spread  themselves  successively 
over  their  new  acquisitions.  The  desert  of  Kobi, 
which  is  Uie  summit  of  the  central  steppe,  is  the  most 
elevated  ridge  in  the  globe.  From  its  vicinity  the 
great  rivers  of  Asia  lake  their  rise,  and  flow  towards 
the  four  cardinal  points.  The  Selinga,  the  Ob,  the 
Irtish,  tho  Lena,  and  the  Jeuisei,  send  their  water  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  Iaik  flows  towards  the  setting 
son  ;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Indus*  Ganges, 
and  Burrampootcr,  towards  the  east  and  south.  On  the 
declivities  of  these  high  lands  are  the  plaina  of  Thibet, 
lower  than  the  frozen  region  of  Kobi,  where  many  fer- 
tile tracts  are  well  fitted  to  become  the  early  scat  of 
animated  nature.  Here  are  found  not  only  the  vine, 
the  olive,  rice,  the  legumina,  and  other  plants,  on 
which  man  has  in  all  age*  depended,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  his  sustenance,  but  all  those  aniniiN  run  wild 
epon  these  mountains,  which  he  has  lamed  and  led 
with  him  over  the  whole  earth;  aa  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  tho  camel,  the  hog,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  and  even  the  gentle  reindeer,  which  ac- 
companies him  to  tho  icy  polar  tracts.  In  Cashmere, 
plants,  animals,  and  men  exist  in  the  greatest  physical 
perfection.  A  number  of  arguments  are  suggested  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  Baifly  haa  referred  the  origin 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  astronomy  and  of  the  old 
lunar  zodiac,  as  well  as  of  the  discovery  of  the  planets, 
to  the  most  northerly  tract  of  Asia.  His  attachment 
to  Button's  hypothesis  of  the  central  fire,  and  the  grad- 
ual refrigeration  of  the  earth,  has  driven  him,  indeed, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  but  hia  arguments 
appiy  more  naturally  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  In  our 
Scripture*,  moreover,  the  second  origin  of  mankind  is 
referred  to  a  mountainous  region  eastward  of  Shinar, 
the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of 
ce  in  the  same  quarter.  The  Hindu  paradise 
is  on  Mount  Meru,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet.  (Mullcr,  Univ.  Hut.,  vol.  4,  p.  19, 
not.) 

Hypibks,  a  fountain  of  Tbeeaaly,  placed  by  some 
m  the  vicinity  of  Argos  Pelasgicum,  while  others  think 
that  it  was  near  Pliers*.  (Strabo,  432. —  Heyne,  ad 
Horn.,  II.,  6,  467. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p. 
395  ) 

HyperksTa,  tho  more  ancient  namo  of  -Egtra  in 


Acbaia.  Pauaanias  (7,  36)  relates  a  story  which  ac- 
counts for  the  subsequent  change  of  name,  'live  Io- 
nian*, who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  a  tucked  by  • 
auperior  number  of  Sicyoniana,  collected  a  great  many 
goals,  and,  having  tied  fagots  to  their  horns,  set  them 
on  fire,  when  the  enemy,  conceiving  the  besieged  to 
have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily  withdrew.  From 
these  goals,  aire  ruv  aiywv,  Hyperesia  took  the  nam* 
of  /Egira,  though  its  former  appellation,  aa  Paussnias 
nemarks,  neverTell  into  total  dwuse.  (Pautan.,  i.  c 
— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67,  teq  ) 

HmaiDEa,  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  centem- 

Corary  with  Demosthenes.  After  having  completed 
ia  education,  ho  employed  himself  in  writing  orations 
snd  pleadings  for  others,  until  he  waa  of  an  age  that 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  the  bar.  In  entering 
on  his  political  career,  he  attached  himself,  like  De- 
mosthenes, to  the  party  opposed  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  was  sent,  along  with  Epbialtes,  oo  a> 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Persia,  the  tern  tones  of 
which  were  equally  threatened  by  Philip,  to  procure 
aid  against  that  ambitious  and  powerful  prince.  When 
Euhcea  was  in  fear  of  an  invasion  by  Philip,  and  while 
the  Athenians  were  wasting  their  time  in  idle  delibera- 
tions, Hyperides  prevailed  upon  the  richer  citizen*  to 
unite  with  him  in  immediately  equipping  forty  vessel*, 
two  of  which  were  armed  at  his  own  expeuse.  He 
wa»  engaged  alio  in  the  expedition  which  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  the  aid  of  Byzantium,  under  the  orders 
of  P  hoc  ion.  When  news  readied  Athens  of  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Cbcroue*,  Hyperides  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed  that  their  wivea,  children,  and 
gods  should  be  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Piraeus ; 
thst  the  exiles  should  be  recalled  ;  that  their  rights 
should  bo  restored  to  those  citvens  who  had  been  de- 
prived of  them  ;  that  the  sojourner*  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  rank  of  citizena ;  that  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  the  slaves ;  and  that  all  classes  should  take 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  These  measure* 
were  adopted,  and  to  them  the  republic  owed  the  hon- 
ourable peace  which  it  subsequently  obtained.  When 
thia  danger  was  passed,  Hyperides  was  attacked  by 
Aristogiton,  who  accused  bun  of  having  violated,  by 
the  decree  just  mentioned,  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  republic.  Hyperides  defended  himself  in  a  cele- 
brated speech,  in  which  be  declared,  that,  dazzled  by 
the  Macedonian  arms,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  laws ; 
and  lie  gained  his  cause.  He  was  one  of  the  two  ore- 
tors  whom  Alexander  wished  to  have  delivered  into 
hia  hande  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes ;  but  the 
anger  of  the  monarch  wu  appeased  by  Denudes,  and 
Hyperides  remained  in  his  country.  He  waa  one  of 
the  small  number  whom  the  gold  of  Harpalus  could 
not  gain  over ;  and  hence  it  is  that  he  became  the  ac- 
cuser of  Demosthenes,  who  had  Buffered  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  We  find  Hyperides  subsequently  pronoun- 
cing the  funeral  oration  over  Leosthencs,  who  fell  ia 
the  Lamiac  war,  and  which  the  ancient*  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind.  After  the  defeat  of  hi* 
countrymen  be  was  exiled  from  Athens.  He  retired 
first  to  <Egina,  where  he  became  reconciled  to  Demos- 
thenes. Pursued,  however,  by  the  Macedonians,  he 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Hermions. 
From  this  aaylum  he  waa  torn  by  Arcbias,  who  wae 
charged  with  the  infamous  mission  of  delivering  up  to 
Antipater  the  Athenian  orators  by  whom  his  scheme* 
had  been  opposed.  Antipater  caused  hia  tongue  to  be 
cutout,  and  put  him  to  death,  D  C.  322.  Hia  body, 
which  bad  been  left  without  burial,  waa  carried  off  by 
his  relatives,  and  interred  in  Attics. — Hyperides  is  re- 
garded as  the  third  in  order  of  the  Athenian  orators,  or 
the  first  after  Demosthenes  and  -Eschines.  Cicero, 
however,  places  him  immediately  after  Demosthenes, 
and  almost  on  the  same  level.  Dionysius  of  Halicar* 
nassua  praises  the  strength,  the  simplicity,  the  order, 
and  the  method  of  his  oration*  (<d.  Reuke,  voL  8.  p. 
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643).    Dio  Chrysostotn  appears  to  have  given  him  tbe  I  their  hatbands, 
preference  over  ell  orators  with  the  exception  of  iEe- 1  whom  the  kept  cone 


chinos.  (Or.,  18,  ed.  Kettke,  p.  372.)  Unfortunately, 
there  exists  no  oration  which  we  can  with  certainty  as- 
cribe  to  Hyperidea,  and  by  which  wo  might  bo  enabled 
to  form  for  ouraelvea  some  idea  of  hia  menu  and  style. 
Libaniua  believes  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
harangue  which  is  found  among  loose  of  Demosthenes, 
and  entitled  lltpi  ritv  npbf  ' k\t$avdpov  owOquuv, 
*  Ou  toe  conventions  with  Alexander."  Reiske  is  in- 
correct in  assigning  to  him  one  of  the  two  orations 
against  Aristoniton,  found  among  the  work* of  Demos- 
tut:  no*.  (ScAdtf,  Uittoire  dt  la  Luterature  Gr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  230.) 

Hv  rsaioN,  a  son  of  Coelus  sod  Terra,  who  married 
Thea,  by  whom  he  bad  Aurora,  the  sun  and  moon. 


Hypsipyle  alone  saved  her  father, 

d.  About  a  twelvemonth  af- 
ter this  event,  the  Argonauts  touched  at  Lemnos.  The 
women,  taking  them  for  their  enemies  the  Thraciana, 
came  down  in  arms  to  oppose  their  landing;  but,  on 
ascertaining  who  they  were,  they  retired  «nd  held  a 
council,  in  which,  on  the  advice  of  Hypsipyle's  nurse, 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  invite  them  to  land, 
and  take  this  occasion  of  having  offspring.  The  Ar- 
gonauts accepted  the  invitation,  Hercules  alone  refu- 
sing to  quit  the  vessel.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  and  festivity,  till,  on  the  remonstrance  of  that  hero, 
they  tore  themselves  away  from  the  Lemnian  fair  ones, 
and  once  more  handled  their  oars.  When  her  coon- 
trywomen  subsequently  found  that  Hypsipyle  had  saved 
the  life  of  ber  father,  they  sold  ber  into  slavery,  and 


(TJuog.,  371,  tea  )    Iu  Homer,  Hyperion  is  identical  abe  fell  into  the  hand*  of  Lycurgua,  king  of  Ncmca, 
with  toe  Sun.   {II.,  19, 398. — Compare,  however,  //.,  who  made  her  nurse  to  bis  infant  eon  Opheltes.  As 
6,  513  )    It  is  very  probable  that  Tntpiuv  is  the  coil- 1  the  army  of  Adrastus  was  on  its  march  against  Thebes, 
tractioo  of  'Xxepwviuv.   (Pattow,  Lex.,t.  v. —  V  oleic- 
cr,  Hum.  Geogr.,  p.  26.)    The  interpretation  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  name,  as  denoting  "  him  that 
i  above,"  aeems  liable  to  little  objection.  Her- 
rendera  it  Tolio,  aa  a  substantive :  "  Post  hot 
sat*,  "tntpiova  et  'loirerw,  ToUinem  et  Mersi- 
{OjniMC,  vol.  2,  p.  175. — Keightley**  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  52,  seq.) 

HrrxaisNKSTRA,  one  of  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaua, 
who  married  Lynceus,  son  of  J^gyptus.  She  disobey- 
ed her  father's  bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  ber  husband  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceus  to  escape  unhurt.  Her  father, 
at  first,  in  his  anger  at  ber  disobedience,  put  her  into 
close  confinement.  Relenting,  however,  after  some 
tune,  he  gave  hia  consent  to  ber  union  with  Lynceus. 
(Kid.  Danaidea.) 

HvPHASie,  a  tributary  of  the  Indue,  now  the  Btypa- 
tha.  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  Beyak.  The 
ancient  name  ia  variously  given.  In  Arrian  it  ia  Tjt- 
aai(  and  "TOoctic  ;  in  Diodoros  (17, 93)  and  in  Strabo, 
Tirovif  ( Hypania).  PUny  (6.  17)  gives  the  form  Hyp- 
asis.  This  river  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  be  erected  altars  on  its  banks  in  memory 
of  hi*  expedition.  Some  writer*  erroneously  give  the 
modern  name  of  the  Hyphaaia  ae  the  Setledje.  (Vin- 
cent't  Voyage  of  Near  chut,  p.  101.) 

Hypsa,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicily  falling  into  the 
Crinisus.    (St/,  ltol,  14,  228.) 

HvpsicLfts,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandres,  who 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Pbyscon,  about  146  B.C. 
He  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  tbe  author  of 
the  14th  and  15th  books  which  are  appended  to  Eu- 
cltd'a  Elements  ;  though  other*  strenuously  deny 
this.  No  one,  however,  disputes  his  clsim  to  a  small 
work  eotitled  "kva+opiici,  in  which  be  gives  a  method, 
tor  from  exact,  of  calculating  tbe  risings  of  each  aign 
or  portion  of  tbe  ecliptic.  Hypeicles  was  nearly  con-  | 
temporary  with  Hipparchus,  who  waa  the  first  that  gave 
an  exact  solution  to  this  problem.  He  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  Hipparchus,  and  this  may 
serve  to  excuse  him  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
bis  treatise  called  Anaphorice,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  should  have  been  included  in  tbe  collection 
entitled  the  "Little  Astronomer,"  which  formed  a 
lext-book  in  the  Alexandrean  schools  preparatory  to 
the  reading  of  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy.  It  waa  idle 
to  show  tbe  pupil  a  very  vicious  solution  of  an  easy 
problem,  which  they  would  subsequently  find  solved  in 
the  work  itself  of  Ptolemy.  (Bwgraphie  Uwiv  ,  vol. 
21.  p.  137.) 

Hrraipfrut,  daughter  of  Tboas  and  queen  of  Lem- 
nos Tbe  Lemnian  women,  it  is  said,  having  offend- 
ed Venus,  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  caused  them  to  be- 
come personally  disagreeable  to  their  husbands,  so  that 
the  latter  preferred  the  society  of  their  female  captives 


it  came  to  Ncrnea,  and,  being  in  want  of  water,  Hyp- 
sipyle undertook  to  guide  them  to  a  spring.  She  left 
tbe  child  Opheltes  lying  on  tbe  grass,  where  a  serpent 
found  and  killed  bun.  Amphiaraus  augured  ill-luck 
from  this  event,  and  called  tbe  child  Archemorus  (Fo/r- 
Beginner),  as  indicative  of  the  evils  which  were  to  be- 
fall the  chiefs  They  then  celebrated  funeral  games 
in  his  honour.  Lycurgua  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
death  of  hia  child ;  but  Hypaipyle  was  screened  from 
his  resentment  by  Adrastus  and  the  other  chieftains. 
(Apotlod.,  1,  9,  17.— Id.,  3,  6,  4.—Hygin.,fob.,  15, 
74,  dec.) 

Hyrcania,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  situate  to  the 
south  of  tbe  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
country  waa  mountainous,  covered  with  forests,  and 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Under  Alexander's  success- 
ors, Hyrcania  was  restricted  to  narrow  limits ;  Nisau* 
and  Margiana,  which  were,  previoualy  portions  of  it, 
being  converted  into  a  separate  province ;  during  tbe 
Parthian  rale,  these  two  became  an  appendage  to  Par- 
thiene ;  for,  under  tbe  feeble  Seleuco- Syrian  kings,  tbe 
northern  nomades,  called  the  Parthian*,  had  pressed  on- 
ward  and  founded  a  large  kingdom.  Hyrcania,  now 
restricted,  contained  the  north  of  Comit,  tbe  east  of 
Masanderan,  the  country  now  called  Corean  or  Jor- 
jan  (Dshiordthian),  and  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Chorum.  The  name  Hyrcania  is  said  to  denote  a 
waste  and  uncultivated  country.  ( Wahl,  V order  und 
Mutel  Alien,  p.  551.) 

Hvrcancn  Mark,  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Caa- 
pian,  lying  along  tbe  shores  of  Hyrcania.  (Ktd.  Cas- 
pium  Mare.) 

Hvrcanus,  I  John,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  succeeded  his  father  Simon  Maccabe- 
us, who  had  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  orders  of 
Ptolemasus,  hia  son-in-law.  Hyrcanua  commenced 
his  reign  by  punishing  the  assassin,  whereupon  Ptole- 
mssua  applied  for  aid  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Hyrcanua  to  pay 
him  tribute.  At  the  death  >f  Antiochus,  however,  he 
profited  by  tbe  troubles  of  Syria  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country  from  this  foreign  yoke.  He  took 
several  cities  in  Judsta,  aubjugated  the  Idomesana,  de- 
molished the  temple  at  Gcraxim,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Samaria.  He  died  not  long  after,  B.C.  106. 
— II.  Tbe  eldest  son  of  Alexander  1.,  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  B.C.  78.  Aristobulus, 
his  brother,  disputed  the  crown  with  him,  on  the  death 
of  Alexandra,  their  mother,  and  proved  victorious,  BO. 
66.  Hyrcanua,  reduced  to  the  simple  office  of  the 
priesthood,  had  recourse  to  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  besieged  Anstobulua  in  the  temple.  Scaurna, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  however,  wbom  Aristobulus 
had  engaged  in  his  interests,  compelled  Aretas  to  raise 
tbe  siege,  and  Hyrcanua  was  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  tbe  office  of  high-priest.  He  was  pot  to  death 
by  Herod,  at  the  age  of  80  year*,  B.C.  30.  on  hia  at- 
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tempting  to  take  refuge  once  more  among  the  Arabian*. 
*J*k*'*  Hist  Hebrew  Com.,  p.  307  and  345.) 

H  v  kkmtm,  a  town  of  Apulia,  alao called  Una.  (  Vtd. 
Una.) 

HviLa,  I.  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  more  northern 
pan  of  the  Iapygtan  peumsula,  between  Brahdisium 
and  Tarenlam.  It  is  now  Oi«,  and  would  seem  to 
bare  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  since  ita  found- 
ation it  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  some  Crctsos,  that 
formed  part  of  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Minos,  who  had  perished  in  Sicily,  whither  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  Dasdalus.  (Herod.,  7,  171.)  Strabo,  in 
his  description  of  lapygia,  doea  not  fail  to  cite  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  but  tie  seems  undetermined 
whether  to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thy  ran  or  in  that  of  Vereturn.  By  the  first, 
which  he  mentions  aa  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  istb- 
ssus,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  seems 
I*  designate  Orim.  (Sirab  ,  383).  It  is  probable  the 
word  Ikyrssi  ts  corrupt ;  for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it 
Uris,  and  describe,  it  as  standing  on  the  Appian  Way, 
between  Brundisium  and  Tarcntum,  si  above  remark- 
ed. (Crumer's  AwtUnk  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  310.) — II.  A 
town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aulis.  (Horn.,  II., 
3,  496  —  Strab  ,  404.) 

Hyaline,  I.  an  Arcadian  monarch,  for  whom  Aga- 
medea  and  Trophontus  constructed  a  treaeory.  ( Vtd. 
Agarnedcs  )— 1 1  A  peasant  of  Hyna  in  Bceotia,  whose 
name  ia  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Ori- 
on.   (Fid.  Orion.) 

HyktIcub,  a  Trojan,  father  to  Nisua,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  .tineas.  {Vtrg .,  Mn.,  9, 177,  406.)  Hence 
the  patronymic  of  HyrlacxdcM  applied  to  Nisus.  (JBn., 
9, 176  — Compare  Horn.,  //.,  3, 837,  sea.)— The  same 
patronymic  form  ia  applied  by  Virgil  to  Hippocoon. 
(JEn ..  5,  493.) 

IIysIa,  J.  a  town  of  Bceotia,  at  the  foot  of  Cithseron, 
and  to  the  east  of  Platan.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time 
9f  Pauaaniaa  (9, 3).  The  vestiges  of  this  place  should 
be  looked  for  near  the  village  of  Platonia,  said  to  be 
»ne  mile  from  Plata*,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 
[Itin.,  p.  113.)— II.  A  amall  town  of  Argolia,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Cenchreaj,  and  on  the  road  from 
Argos  to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Laccda?monians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Thucyd ., 
5,88.) 

II vstaspks,  a  noble  Persian,  of  tho  family  of  the 
Achememdea.  Hia  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  af- 
ter the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smcrdie. — Aa  regards 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Hystaspea,  conault  remarks 
under  the  article  Darius,  page  416,  col.  2,  line  20. 


Iacchus,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  or  the  Grecian 
Bacchus,  as  indicative  of  his  being  the  son  of  Ceres, 
and  not,  according  to  the  common  legend,  of  Semele. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Bochart  makea  it  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  signifying  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
(Geogr.  Saer.,  1, 18.)  A  similar  definition  ia  found  in 
8uidaa  (a.  r.  'Iorrof ).  Sophocles  represents  the  young 
on  the  breast  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres.  (Antig., 
)  Lucretius  (4,  1162)  gives  Ceres  the  epithet  of 
Mammosa.  Orpheus,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandria 
nus  (Admon.  ad  Gent.— Op.,  id.  MorelL,  p  13),  also 
speaks  of  Iacchus  as  a  child  at  the  breast  of  Ceres. 
According  to  the  Athenian  traditions,  Ceres  waa  nur- 
aing  Bacchua  when  she  csme  to  Attica  in  search  of 
Proserpina.  A  great  number  of  ancient  monuments 
represent  Ceres  with  Iacchus  or  Bacchua  at  her  breast. 
( Winelcelmnnn,  Mon.  Ined.,  vol.  1,  p.  38,  68,  71.) 
Iacchus  was  also  called  Kovpof,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  infant  deities.  (Salmas.,  ad  Inscr. 
Her.  Attic  et  Reg.  de  Ann.  elimact.,  p.  656,  seqq. — 
Sainte-Croix,  Mysteres  du  Pagardtme,xo\.  l,j>.  199.) 
trius  (Aj^rpioc)  waa  also  a 


(Sainte-Croix,  rb.,  p  300  )  Ceres  was  called 
rpo^or,  "  nounshcr  of  the  young."  She  haa  been  rep- 
resented with  two  children,  ©lie  st  each  breast,  and 
holding  a  horn  of  plenty.  Bochart  citea  the  mystic 
van  of  Iacchus  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  in- 
terpretation. This  van  is  called  in  Greek  Awrvoc,  a 
word  which  not  only  denotes  a  van,  but  also  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  children.  According  to  Hesycbius  (#. 
r.  A(«rv<rnf),  the  epithet  Liknites,  given  to  Bacchua, 
comes  from  Vukvoc  in  the  sense  of  swaddling  clothes. 
In  the  hymn  to  Jupiter  by  Csllimachus  (r.  48),  Adras- 
tea  envelops  him  in  swaddling  clothes  of  gold  after 
his  birth,  and  to  denote  this  the  word  }ukvoc  is  em- 
ployed. An  old  glossary  renders  /i«vcf  by  men  nel  u- 
lum.  It  would  .-'em  also  that  there  >a  a  close  analogy 
between  the  name  Iacchus  and  the  Oriental  Iao,  the 
great  appellation  for  the  deity ;  from  which  both  Jt- 
hora  arid  J  or  it  would  appear  to  hare  sprung,  lmcckms, 
moreover,  is  the  parent  form  of  the  Greek  Bacchus, 
the  difference  being  merely  a  vanation  in  dialect. 
Moor,  in  bis  Hindoo  Pantheon  (4to,  Land  ,  1810),  as- 
signs the  name  laccheo  to  the  Hindu  lawara  or  Bac- 
chua, and  makes  i!  equivalent  to  "  lord  of  the  IaccbV'or 
followers  ol  that  j»od     [Edtnb  Rrr  .,  vol  17,  p.  317.) 

Ialy sits,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhode*,  80  stadia 
from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital 
proved  so  injurious  to  its  giowlb,  that  it  became  re- 
duced in  Strabo's  time  to  a  mere  village,  i  strabo, 
655— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  387  ) 

Ianbe.  a  servant-maid  of  Metanira.  wife  of  Celeua, 
king  of  Elcusis.  who  succeeded  by  her  tricks  in  making 
Cerea  smile  when  the  goddess  was  full  of  distress  at 
the  lose  of  her  daughter.    (Apoilod  ,  1,  6,  1.) 

IahblIchis,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  educated  at  Babylon.  Upon  Trajan's  con- 
quest of  Assyria  lie  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but,  re- 
covering hi*  liberty,  he  afterward  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Antoninus.  He  had  learned  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  it  with  facility.  He  composed  a  ro- 
mance in  this  language,  entitled  '\oropiai  BafaAw 
vtajtal,  and  turning  on  the  loves  of  Rhodane  and  Si- 
nonia.  (Compare  Chardcm  it  la  Rochctle,  Melanges, 
vol.  1,  p.  18.)  It  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  from 
which  Photius  has  left  ua  an  extract.  Some  hare 
pretended,  that  a  manuscript  of  this  work,  which  had 
belonged  to  Meibomins,  passed  in  1753  into  the  libra- 
ry of  the  younger  Burmann.  Ita  existence,  however, 
is  very  uncertain.  A  fragment  was  preserved  by  Leo 
Allatioa,  accompanied  with  hia  own  Latin  version,  in 
bis  selections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetoricians 
and  sophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  8vo. — II.  A  native  of 
Chalris  in  Syria,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry**, 
and,  pursuing  the  route  traced  by  Porphyry  and  Ploti- 
noa,  be  carried  the  doctrines  of  the  new-Platonica  to 
the  last  degree  of  absurdity.  Inferior  to  these  two 
philosophers  in  talents  and  erudition,  without  having 
made  any  important  discovery,  or  thrown  any  more 
light  upon  the  new- Platonic  school,  he  nevertheless  at- 
tained to  great  celebrity.  The  air  of  superior  sanctity 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  the  fame  of  hi* 
pretended  miracles,  his  zealoua  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation of  paganism,  the  use  which  he  msde  for  this 
end  of  the  new- Platonic  doctrines,  and  perhaps  the 
lucky  coincidence  of  his  having  lived  at  the  very  period 
when  a  new  religion  was  supplanting  the  old ;  in  fine, 
the  admiration  conceived  for  him  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  which  that  emperor  expressed  by  the  most 
exaggerated  praise  ;  all  these  circumstances  combined 
were  the  cause  of  thia  individuals  arriving,  in  spite  of 
bis  moderate  abilities,  to  a  degree  of  reputation  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Plotmua 
and  Porphyry  were  enthusiasts;  Iamblichus,  however, 
waa  a  mere  impostor ;  and  we  want  no  better  proof  of 
thia  than  the  recital  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
of  those  pretended  miracles  that  acquired  for  him  the 
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a  performer  of  miracles  and  a  divine  per- 
Hta  merit  aa  a  writer  ia  entitled  to  little  if 
any  notice.  He  compiled,  he  copied,  be  mingled  the 
ideaa  of  others  with  hia  own  concepliona ;  nor  waa  he 
always  capable  of  imparting  clearneaa  or  method  to  hia 
compositions.    But  he  declared  bmaclf  the  protei 


over- 


tt  mythology  and  paganism ;  he  atrove  to 
ibern  by  working  miracles  in  their  behalf; 
threw  the  barrier  which  enlightened  philosophy  bad 
placed  between  religion  and  superstition  ;  he  amalga- 
mated into  one  system  all  that  various  nations  bad 


imagined,  in  popular  belief,  of  demons,  angels,  and 
■pints  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  this  work  of  folly  a  phil- 
osophic appearance,  he  attached  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato.  The  intuitive  perception  of  the  divine  nature, 
had  appeared  to  Plolinoa  and  Por- 


»y  mean 

ebyry  the  most  aublime  point  to  which  the  mind  of 
could  elevate  itself ;  this,  however,  was  not  suf- 
fer iamblichua ;  be  must  have  a  theurgy,  or 
eies  of  direct  communication  with  gods  and 
■pints,  which  takes  place,  not  from  man's  raising  him- 
self to  the  level  of  these  supernatural  intelligences, 
hut  because,  yielding  to  the  power  of  certain  formula 
and  cm-momes.  tbey  ace  compelled  to  descend  unto 
morula  and  execute  their  commands. — We  have  no 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  latnblichus,  and  must 
therefore  consider  hia  productions  separately.  1.  Life 
of  Pythagoras.  (Flrpi  tow  Uv&ayopitoi  fitov,  or,  as 
ft  is  named  in  some  manuacripts,  Aovoc  irptiror,  wepi 
nje  nvtiayopur/c  alpiotuc.  Book  First :  Of  the  Pyth- 
agorean Sect.)  It  was,  in  fact,  the  commencement  of 
a  work  in  ten  booka.  Although  a  most  wretched  com- 
pilation, and  most  clumaily  pat  together,  it  is  never- 
theless instructive,  from  the  information  it  affords  re- 
specting the  opinion*  of  Pythagoraa,  and  because  the 
sources  whence  Iamblichua  and  Porphyry  drew  no 
longer  exist  for  ua.  The  beat  edition  of  this  work,  in* 
eluding  the  life  of  Pythagoras  by  Porphyry,  and  that 
preserved  by  Plotinus,  is  Kiessling's,  Lips.,  1815,  S 
vols.  8vo  — 2.  Second  Book,  Of  Pythagorean  >  vpla- 
nations,  including  an  exhortation  to  Philosophy,  (flu- 
fayopeUiv  vnopvvuuruv  /.uyof  devrepoc,  nepit^uv 
nix  vpoTpnrrtxovf  Xbyovc  elc  +O.oao+iav.)  This 
work  termed  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
the  second  book  of  the  great  compilation  treating  of 
Pythagoras.  In  it  we  find  many  passages  from  Plato; 
or,  rather,  one  third  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  extracts 
taken  from  the  dialogues  of  that  writer ;  and  lambli- 
chus  baa  reunited  them  with  so  little  skill  and  with  so 
much  negligence,  that  he  often  forgets  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  in  order  to 
adapt  one  passage  to  another.  Sometimes  traces  of 
the  Platonic  dialogue  are  even  allowed  to  remain. 
The  most  interesting  part  ia  the  last  chapter,  which 
gives  an  explanation  of  thirty-nine  symbols  of  Pythag- 
sras.  This  work  ia  also  contained  in  Kieaaling'a  edi- 
tion of  the  life— 3.  Of  common  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence (Uepi  Kotvrjc  paOqfiariKi/c  kmarqiajc).  or,  third 
book  of  the  great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
ras. It  is  important,  by  reason  of  the  fragments  from 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  auch  aa  Philolaus  and  Ar- 
ehytaa,  which  it  contains.  These  fragments  are  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  furnishes  an  argument 
is  favour  of  their  authenticity.  Thia  work,  of  which 
fragments  were  only  known  at  an  early  period,  was 
pablisbed  entire  for  the  first  time  by  Villoison,  in  his 
Anecdota  Grata,  vol  2.  p.  188,  seqq.,  and  reprinted 
by  Friis,  with  a  translation,  at  Copenhagen.  1790,  4to. 
A  future  editor  will  find  various  readings,  from  a  man- 
uscript of  Zeitx.  aa  given  by  Kicssling  in  his  edition  of 
the  life  of  Pythagoras— 4.  On  the  Introduction  to  the 
Arithmetic  of  Steomachus.  (Wept  rye  Nt*ouuroi> 
ipiBairriKrK  eiaayuyf^.)  We  have  only  one  edition 
of  this  work,  that  of  Tcnnulius.  Davent.,  1667-8,  2 

life  of  Pythagoraa  contains 
Theology 


of  Numbers.  (To  Qeohoyovpeva  rye  apiBpnrucne.^ 
On  the  different  speculations  in  which  the  sncient  the- 
ological and  philosophical  writers  indulged  relative  to 
the  force  of  numbers.  This  work  does  not  besr  the 
name  of  Iamblichua  in  the  manuscripts,  but  Gsle  (ad 
Iambi  de  Myst.  JEgypt.,  p.  201)  and  Fabricius  (JJiM 
Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  639,  ed>  Harlcs.)  agree  in  asenbtng  il 
to  him.  It  ia  certain  that  latnblichus  wrote  s  work 
under  this  title,  which  made  the  aixth  book  of  bis  great 
compilation  respecting  Pythagoras.  This  work  lias 
only  been  twice  pnnled,  once  at  Paris,  1543,  4to, 
and  again  by  Wechel,  at  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo,  with  the 
notes  of  Aat. — 6.  Porphyry  bad  addressed  a  letter  to 
an  Egyptian  named  Anebo,  foil  of  questions  relative 
to  the  nature  of  gods  and  demons.  We  have  an  an* 
awer  to  this  epistle,  written  by  Abarnmon  Magisler 
('\fn\uiiDv  Ai<W*a/of ) ;  and.  according  to  a  scholium 
found  in  many  manusenpts,  Proclus  declared  that  il 
was  Iamblichua  who  disguised  himself  nnder  Iran  name. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  aa  follows :  'Mappuvoc  Aa* 
daoKuXov  irpac  ryv  MopQvplov  irpbe  ArtCu  irxioroXr/v 
anoKpioif,  Koi  rCnt  iv  avry  hrro^nuaruv  Avorif,  I.  t  , 
"Answer  of  Abarnmon  the  Master  to  the  letter  of 
Porphyry  addressed  to  Anebo,  and  the  solution  of  the 
questions  which  it  contained."  It  is  often,  however, 
cited  under  the  shorter  title  of  "  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  work  ia  foil  of  theurgic  and  extravagant 
ideas,  snd  Egyptian  theology.  Memers  thinks 
this  work  was  not  written  by  Iamblichua  ;  but  has 
sons  for  this  opinion,  drawn  from  the  inequslity  of  the 
style  snd  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  work,  have 
been  refuted  by  Tennemann.  (Comment.  Soc.  Scient. 
Goaing.,  vol.  4,  p.  59  — Tennemann,  Gesch.  der 
Phil.,  vol.  6,  p.  248  )  There  ia  only  one  complete 
edition  of  this  work,  by  Gale,  Oxon.,  1678,  fol — lam- 
blichoa  wrote  also  a  work  on  idols  or  statues  (irepl 
'AyaXpdruv),  to  prove  that  idols  were  filled  with  the 
presence  of  the  divinities  whom  tbey  represented. 
We  only  know  it  through  the  refutation  of  John  Philop- 
onus,  and  what  we  do  know  of  it  is  very  limited.  Iam- 
blichus  composed  also  a  treatise  on  the  soul  (rtepH  ifni- 
XK),  of  which  Stobssus  has  preserved  very  copious 
extracts.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  aa  Ismbli- 
cboa  gives  in  them  the  opinions  of  various  philosophers, 
without  troubling  us  with  his  own.  The  same  com- 
piler has  preserved  s>everal  fragments  of  the  letters  of 
Iamblichua.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Ltr.  &r.,vol.5,p.  144,«c?.) 

I  a  mi"  [>.*.  certain  prophets  smong  tbe  Greeks,  de- 
scended from  Ismus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  which  remain- 
ed among  hia  posterity.    (Pausan.,  6,  2.) 

JamcuLUM,  a  hill  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  and 
connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Sublician 
bridge.  It  was  tbe  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a 
view  of  the  Roman  capital;  and  from  its  sparkling 
sanda  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mona  Aureua,  now  by 
corruption  Montorio.  There  waa  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  Janus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  contemporary  with 
Saturn,  who  then  inhabited  tbe  Capitoline  Hill,  found- 
ed a  city  opposite  to  the  residence  of  Saturn,  and, 
dying,  left  his  name  to  the  hill  on  which  he  had  built. 
( Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  355,  seqq.Serv.,  ad  loc. )  Tbe  Jani- 
culum  therefore  comprised  the  site  of  the  church  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and  the  present  Corsini  gar- 
dens. As  Ancus  Marciua joined  it  to  the  Aventine  by 
a  bridge  and  a  wall,  lest  an  enemy  ahould  make  it  a 
citadel  for  attack,  it  ia  natural  to  conclude  that  tbe  first 
wall  would  enclose  the  bndge,  and  run  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  from  tbe  pos- 
session of  an  enemy  ;  on  the  other  hsnd,  since  nothing 
more  was  to  be  effected  thsn  the  detence  of  the  city, 
it  is  also  deducible,  that  his  walls  would  only  enclose 
a  narrow  space  of  territory,  extending  from  near  tbe 
Pone  Sublicius,  or  Ponte  Oraxio,  to  the  Montono,  and 
descending  again  to  the  mer  at  the  Ponte  Rolto ;  fat 
the  island  did  not  exist  in  those  days.    UXon.  Hoi., 
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S,  46.)  Such  •  circuit  of  wall  would  at  once 
the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  cover  the  three 
tent  hills  of  the  city. — The  summit  of  the  Janicul 
waa  acen  from  the  Comma,  and  alao  from  the  place  of 
popular  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Martiua.  Al  Uic 
earlieat  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were 
aurroonded  by  foea,  and  feared  lest,  while  they  held 
these  assemblies,  the  enemy  might  come  upon  them 
unawarea,  they  placed  some  of  their  citizens  upon  the 
Janiculum  to  guard  the  apot,  and  to  watch  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  state ;  a  atandard  waa  erected  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  removal  thereof  waa  a  ajgnal  for 
the  assembly  immediately  to  diaaolre,  for  that  the  en- 
emy was  near.  (Dm  Cassius,  37,  38.)  This  act, 
which  had  ita  origin  in  utility  to  the  commonwealth, 
afterward  dwindled  into  a  mere  ceremony ;  it  waa, 
however,  made  aubservienl  to  the  designs  of  factious 
citizens  in  those  times  when  there  was  no  danger 
to  the  city  but  from  its  intestine  discords ;  and  the 
taking  down  of  the  standard  on  the  Janiculum  more 
than  once  put  a  stop  to  public  proceedings  at  the  Co- 
mitia.  (Burgess,  Topography  and  Antiquities  of 
Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  67,  see?  ) 

.Us'  »,  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  usually  represented 
with  two  fscea,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and  hence 
called  Bifrons  and  Biceps.  Sometimes  he  is  repre- 
sented with  four  faces,  and  is  thence  denominated 
QuadnfroM  Janus  waa  invoked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  most  actions  ;  even  in  the  worship  of  the  other 
gods,  the  votary  began  by  offering  wino  and  incense 
to  him.  (Ovtd,  Pott.,  1,  171.)  The  first  month  in 
the  year  was  named  after  him  ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Matulinoa  he  was  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day. 
(Harat.,  Serm.,  2,  6,  20,  seq.)  Hence  he  had  charge 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gales 
(januet)  on  earth  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  his  care.  In  this  way  some  explain  his 
double  visage,  because  every  door  looks  two  ways ; 
and  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can  watch  the  east 
and  west  without  turning.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  140  )  His 
four  visages,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  so  repre- 
sented, indicate  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. — 
His  temples  at  Home  were  numerous.  In  war  time, 
the  gates  of  the  principal  one,  that  of  Janua  Quirinus, 
were  always  open  ;  in  peace  they  were  closed,  lo  re- 
tain wars  within  (Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  124);  but  they 
were  abut  only  onco  between  the  reign  of  Numa  and 
that  of  Augustus,  namely,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic 
war  Augustus  closed  them  after  he  had  given  repose 
to  the  Koman  world  The  temples  of  Janus  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  each  side  con- 
taining a  door  and  three  windows.  The  four  doors 
were  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,  while 
the  three  windowa  on  a  aide  represented  the  three 
months  in  each  season.  Janus  was  usually  represent- 
ed as  holding  a  key  in  his  left  hand  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  He  waa  called  by  different  names,  such  as 
Consrvius  (from  consero),  because  he  presided  over 

feneration  and  production  ;  Quirinus,  because  presi- 
ing  over  war ;  and  Clusius  and  Potuhius  (from 
cludo  and  paieo),  or  the  "shutter"  and  "opener," 
with  reference  to  his  having  charge  of  gates. — After 
Ennius  had  introduced  Eubemensm  into  Home,  Janus 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  deities,  and  became  a 
mortal  king,  famed  for  his  uprightness,  and  dwelling 
on  the  Janiculum.  He  was  said  to  have  received 
Saturn  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy  ;  and  he  also  mar- 
ried his  own  sister  Camcsa  or  Camasane.  (Macrob  , 
Sat.,  1,  7  —Lydus,  de  Mens.,  4,  1. — Athenceus,  15, 
p.  692.) — The  following  remarks,  though  in  part  anti- 
cipated, may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  my- 
thological history  of  Janus.  Janus  occupies  a  place 
among  the  first  class  of  Etrurian  divinities,  and  is  in 
msny  respects  identified  with  the  Tina  of  that  nation. 
(Varro,  ap.  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  7,  10. — Proclus, 
Hymn,  in  Hee.  et  Janum.)    His  origin  is  to  be  trsced 


bsck  to  the  mythology  of  India.  Janus,  with  kit  wifs 
and  sister  Camasane,  half  fish  and  half  human  being, 
as  sometimes  represented,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
comparison  with  the  avatars,  the  descents  or  incarna- 
tions of  the  Hindu  deities.  (Compare  the  incarnation 
of  Vishnou  in  a  fish,  and  the  legend  of  the  Babylonian 
Uannes  and  Syrian  Atergatis.) — Viewed  in  another 
way,  the  name  Janus  or  Djanus  assimilstes  itself 
very  closely  lo  that  of  Diana.  These  two  appellations 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  form  Dux,  or  the 
goddess  by  way  of  excellence ;  and  this  Lha  bekmgs 
in  common  to  the  religions  of  Ssmothrace  and  Attica. 
She  is  the  Pclasgic  Ceres,  frequently  found  under  this 
denomination  in  the  songs  of  the  Fr aires  Amies. 
(Martm,  Atti,  dec,  p.  23,  seqq. — Cr«:rr,  ad  Ctt.  it 
N.  D.,  3,  22.)— While  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  was  pen- 
etrating  into  Italy  and  I<aiium,  with  his  spouse  Dtone 
(the  ssme  as  Juno),  Dia-Diana  and  Janus  arrived,  by 
another  route,  in  Etruria,  from  the  borders  of  Pootus 
and  the  isle  of  Ssmothrace.  From  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  would  appear,  that  Jupiter  and  Janus  were 
originally  distinct  from  each  other,  but  subsequently 
more  or  less  amalgamated.  The  system  of  Dodona 
and  that  of  Samoihrace,  the  Latin  system  and  tint  of 
the  Etrurians,  baaed  on  ideas  mutually  analogous, 
united,  but  did  not  become  completely  blended,  wits 
each  other. — On  the  soil  of  Italy  Janus  appear*  at 
on<>  time  as  a  king  of  ancient  daya,  at  another  a*  a 
hero  who  had  rendered  his  name  conspicuous  by  great 
labours  and  by  religious  institutions  (Arnoh.,  id*' 
Gen.,  3,  p.  147  —  Lyd.,  de  Mtns.,  p.  67,  ed  Sckme  \ 
at  another,  again,  as  a  god  of  nature.  At  first  be  if 
called  the  Heavens,  according  to  the  Etrunan  doctrine. 
(Lyd.,  ibid.,  p.  146,  ed.  North.)  He  is  the  year  per- 
sonified,  and  his  symbols  contsm  an  allusion  either  is 
the  number  of  the  months  or  to  that  of  the  days  of  the 
year.  The  month,  called  after  him  January,  formed  | 
from  the  time  of  Numa  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
ligious year  of  the  Romans.  On  the  first  day  of  ihtt 
month  was  presented  to  Janus  what  was  called  tat 
Janual,  an  offering  conaisting  of  wine  and  fruits.  On 
this  same  day  the  image  of  the  god  waa  crowned  with 
lsurcl,  the  consul  ascended  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  and  small  presents  were  made  to  one  an- 
other by  friends.  By  virtue  of  bis  title  of  god  of  na- 
ture, Janus  is  represented  as  holding  s  key  :  he  holds 
this  as  the  god  who  presides  over  gates  and  opening*. 
He  opens  the  course  of  the  year  in  the  heavens;  and 
every  gate  upon  earth,  even  to  those  of  pnvate  dwell- 
ings, is  under  his  superintending  care.  (Spanktm, 
ad  Calltm.,  Hymn,  tn  Cer.,  46. — Lydus.de  Mens  .  p. 
65,  144  )  This  attribute,  indeed,  is  given  hio>  m  a 
sense  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  nature.  It  designates 
him  at  one  lime  ma  the  genius  who  presides  over  the 
goods  of  the  year,  and  who  dispenses  them  to  mortals; 
who  holds  the  key  of  fertilizing  sources,  of  refreshing 
streams :  at  another  time  it  typifies  him  as  the  mas- 
ter and  sovereign  of  nslure  in  general,  the  guardian 
of  the  whole  universe,  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea.  (Or.,  Fast.,  t,  117.)  As  holder  of  the  key, 
Janus  look  the  name  of  Clusius  ;  as  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  world,  he  is  styled  Curiatius.  (Lyd.,  ds 
Mens.,  p.  66,  144.)  Thus,  under  these  snd  similar 
points  of  view,  Janus  reveals  himself  to  us  ss  exactly 
similar  lo  the  gods  of  the  year  in  the  Egyptian.  Per- 
sian, snd  Phoenician  mythologies.  Like  Osiris,  Scro- 
Heracles,  Dscheinschid,  and  others,  he  represents  lbs 
year  personified  in  its  development  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  ihe  zodiac,  with  its  exaltation  and  its  fall,  and 
with  all  the  plenitude  of  its  gifts.  And  as  the  career 
of  the  year  is  alto  that  of  the  souls  which  traverse  « 
their  migrations  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  Janus, 
as  well  as  the  other  great  gods  of  nslure,  become*  the 
guide  of  souls.  Similar  in  every  respect  to  Otiris- 
Scrspis,  he  is  called,  like  him,  the  Sun;  and  the  gate  oi 
the  east,  as  well  as  that  of  the  west,  becomes  at  |— 
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csre.    (Lutat.,  ap  Lyd  ,  p.  57. 
fymg  Janus  with  the  Sun,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  Moon  called  J  ana  in  Varro.  (JJ. 

I,  37,  a,  ed.  Schneid—C  ompare  Scabger,  de  vet. 
inn  Rom.  ta  Gratv  The*.,  8,  p.  311.)  In  like  man- 
ner, aa  the  lunar  goddess  is  styled  DrixaJan*  (Deina, 
the  Salian  hytnns  invoke  the  solar  god 
the  name  of  Detvos  Janos,  contracted  into  Di- 
or D )<ihus.  Nigidius  (ap.  Macrob.,  Set.,  1, 
9)  says  expressly,  "  Apolltncm  Janum  esse,  Dutnam- 
jvc  Janam.  appasita  d  It/era."  Buttmaiui,  regarding 
Janma  and  Jane  as  the  solar  and  lunar  deities  re- 
spectively, discovers  in  these  ancient  Italian  appella- 
tions the  'Lav  and  Zavu  of  the  Greeks,  or,  rather,  the 


rient  and  originally  Oriental  name  of  the  Divinity, 
JtJL  Jao,  Jen*,  Joets,  whence  Jom  or  Yum,  "  the 

day."  {Mythotogus,  vol.  2,  p.  73  ) — Janus  also  as- 
similate* himself  to  the  Persian  Mithras,  and  becomes 
the  mediator  between  mortals  and  immortala.  He 
bears  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  feet  of  the  great  dei- 
ties. (Cam*  Hassus,  ap.  Lyd.,  p.  57.  146.)  It  ia 
in  reference  to  this  that  some  explain  his  double  vis- 
age, turned  at  one  and  the  same  tune  towards  both 
heaven  and  earth  Others,  however,  give  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Janus  with  two  faces  an  explanation 
purely  historical,  and  consider  it  as  alluding  either  to 
ums  emigration  of  iiatum  or  Janus,  come  by  sea  from 
t  uito  Italy  ;  or  to  the  settling  of  the  latter 
the  barbarous  nations  of  Italy,  and  the  estsb- 
it  of  agriculture.  (Pint.,  Quasi  Rom.,  22,  p. 
I,  vol.S,  p.  100,  ed.  Wytt—8erv.,ad  Vng.,Mn., 
I,  294;  7,  607  ;  8,  357.— Or.,  Fa»t .,  1,  299.)  The 
national  tradition  of  the  Romans  referred  it  to  the  al- 
liance between  Romulus  and  Tatius  and  the  blending 
of  the  two  nations.  (Compare  Lanxi,  Saggio,  vol. 
%,  p.  §4.  Docir.  Vet.  Num.,  vol.  5,  p.  14. 

ttqq  ) — Similar  figures  with  a  double  face  are  found 
on  medals  of  Etnina,  Syracuse,  and  Athens :  Cocrops, 
for  example,  was  so  represented.  It  is  certainly  most 
rational  to  suppose,  that  this  mode  of  representing  was 
purely  allegorical  in  every  case.  It  recalls  to  mind 
the  figures,  not  less  strange  and  significant,  of  the 
Hindoo  divinities:  Janus,  with  four  faces  (Ouadri- 
frotu. — Serv.,  ad  Vtrg.,  JEn.,  8,  607  — Augutttn.  de 
Ctv  Dei,  7.  4),  is  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
Brahma  of  India. — As  the  gods  who  preside  over  na- 
ture and  the  year,  in  the  Oriental  systems,  raise  them- 
selves to  the  higher  office  of  gods  of  time,  eternity, 
snd  infinity,  so  also  it  seems  to  have  happened  with 
the  western  Janus.  He  is  called  the  inspector  of 
time,  and  then  7nn«  itself;  in  a  cosmogonical  sense 
he  passes  for  Chaos.  (Lyd  ,  da  Mens.,  p.  57.)  Un- 
der these  two  points  of  view  he  is  distinct  from  Jupi- 
ter, the  supreme  ruler  and  the  universal  regulator  of 
thintrs,  in  that  Janus  had  specially  under  his  control 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  (fir  ,  dc  N.  D.,  2,  27.) 
In  the  higher  doctrine,  however,  all  distinction  between 
the  two  disappears.  Aa  Clusius  or  bearer  of  the  key, 
ianus  was  the  monarch  of  the  universe,  and  Greece 
had  no  divinity  that  could  be  at  all  compared  with  him. 
(Ot.,  Fast.,  1,  90.)  In  the  solemn  ceremonies  and 
religious  songs  of  the  old  Romans,  be  figured  as  in- 
sugurator,  and  even  bore  the  name.  (Initiator. — Au- 
gustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  11.)  At  the  festivals  of  the 
great  gods  he  had  the  first  sacrifice  offered  to  him. 
(Cic..  de  N.  D,  2,  27  )  He  was  called  the  Father 
(Brustm,  de  Formul.,  1,  p.  45. — Marini,  Allt,  2,  p. 
365),  and  the  Sslii  invoked  him  in  their  hymns  as  the 
god  of  gvds.  ("  Deorum  Deus"— Macrob.,  Sat  ,  1. 
9.  -Compare  Gulberlelh,  de  Solus,  c  20  )  This  god 
of  gods  they  named  also  Janes  or  Eanus,  while  they 
themselves  assumed  the  name  of  Janes  or  Earn,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  which  so  often  as- 
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e.  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  verb  to.  (If.  D  ,  % 
27  )  The  Romans  also  invoked  Janus  when  they 
made  a  lustration  or  consecration  of  their  fields 
(Cato,  R.  R  ,  p.  92.  ed.  Schneider  )— But  why  multi- 
ply proofs  to  show  that  the  Etrurian  priesthood  coo 
ccived  snd  taught  its  dogmas  in  the  true  spirit,  and 
under  the  very  forms  of  Oriental  mythology  I  In 
Elruria,  as  in  the  East,  a  series  of  gods  spring  from 
a  supreme  being,  and  are  reflected  in  their  turo  in  a 
dynasty  of  kings  or  chiefs,  their  children,  their  beira, 
and  the  imitators  of  their  actions.  Janus,  the  first 
monarch,  founds  cities,  rears  ramparts,  erects  gates ; 
become  a  hero,  he  consecrates  sanctuaries,  institutes 
religious  worship,  fixe*  the  sacred  year,  and  arranges 
all  civil  ordinances.  This  son  of  the  gods  is  no  leas 
the  Sun  moving  through  his  annual  career,  opening 
with  his  powerful  key  the  reservoirs  of  the  empire  of 
waters,  giving  drink  to  men  and  animals,  drying  up 
the  earth,  and  ripening  the  fruit  by  his  vivifying  rays, 
presiding  at  once  over  the  rising  and  setting,  and 
guarding  the  two  gates  of  heaven  as  the  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  stars. — He  was  invoked  also  in  war;  and 
when  the  gate  of  his  temple  on  earth  was  opened,  it 
waa  the  signal  for  battles  ;  when  closed,  it  became  the 
pledge  of  peace.  For  Janus  is  the  god  thst  opens  the 
new  year  in  the  spring,  the  period  when  warlike  move- 
ments and  campaigns  begin  :  it  is  he  that  opens  at 
this  season  the  career  of  combats,  to  which  be  sum- 
mons warriors,  and  to  whom  he  becomes  a  guide  and 
an  example.  Hence  his  names  of  Patuletus  and  Clu- 
miilm.  He  is  the  defender,  the  combatant  by  way  of 
■excellence,  the  great  Qutrmtis  (a  name  derived  from 
the  Sabine  word  run*,  "a  •pear"),  and  the  senate 
could  find  no  appellation  more  glonnus  to  bestow  on 
the  valiant  Romulus  after  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  (Creuser,  Symbolik,  far  Guigniaut,  vol. 
3,  p.  430,  seqq.)—U.  In  the  Roman  forum,  by  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  lliere  were  three  arches 
or  arcades  dedicated  to  Janua,  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  and  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a 
kind  of  street  (for,  strictly  speaking,  there  were  nj 
streets  in  the  forum).  The  central  one  of  these  arches 
was  the  usual  rendezvous  of  brokers  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  was  termed  medtus  Janus,  while  tho  other 
two  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  positions, 
summus  Janus,  and  inhmus  or  imui  Janus.  (Horat., 
Serm.,  2,  3,  18.) 

Iapktds,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  one  of  the 
Titans.  According  to  the  Theogony  (v.  507,  seq.\  he 
married  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Ocean  us.  by  whom 
ho  becamo  the  father  of  four  sons,  Atlss,  Menostius, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Some  authorities  made 
him  to  have  espoused  .Ethra  (Timuus,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
II,  18,  486),  others  Asia,  others  sgain  Libya  :  these, 
last  two  refer  to  the  abodes  of  Prometheus  and  Atlas, 
— We  find  Ispetus  frequently  joined  with  Kronoay 
apart,  as  it  were,  from  the  other  TiUns ;  and  it  i» 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  Theogony,  the  account 
of  lapetus  and  his  progeny  immediately  succeeds  that 
of  Saturn  and  the  gods  sprung  from  him.  These  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
names  of  his  children,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  I  ape 
lua  being  intended  to  represent  the  origin  of  the  human 
race.  Butt  maim,  however,  sees  in  lapetus  and  Japbet . 
not  a  aon  of  Noah,  but  the  Supreme  Being  himself  (Jm. 
Jao,  and  pet,  petot,  petor,  the  Sanscrit  ptter,  i.  e.,  pa- 
ter, "  father"),  and  identical  with  the  Zeve  variip,  or 
Jupiter,  of  the  western  nations;  (Mythologus  *ol.  1, 
p.  224.) 

Iaptdbs  or  Urouas,  a  people  of  lllvncom,  ,o  the 
south  of  I  stria,  whose  territory  would  appear,  from 
Virgil  (Georg.,  3,  474),  to  have  reached  at  one  time 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Timavus.    They  occupied  an 


the  priests  to  their  divinities.    (Vossius,  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  one  thousand  stadia,  from 

,11.7.)   These  appellations,  Janes  and  the  river  Araia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Istri, 

remind  us  of  Cicero's  derivation  from  eundo,  i.  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zor«.  a  distnet  which  forma 
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par.  ol  the  present  Morlachia.  In  the  interior,  their 
territory  «ru  apread  along  Mount  Albiua,  which  forma 
the  extremity  of  the  greet  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  On  the  other  aide  of  this 
mountain  it  stretched  lowarda  the  Danube,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Panoonia.  The  Iapydes  were  a  people  of  war- 
like spirit,  and  were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. (Strab ,,  315. — App.,  Illyr.,  18.)  Their  prin- 
cipal town  was  Mettikim,  which  was  taken  by  that  em- 
peror after  an  obstinate  defence.  (App .,  lilyr.,  19.) 
Its  site  remains  at  present  unknown.  (Cramer's  Ave. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  33  )  . 

IapvoIs,  a  division  of  Italy,  forming  what  ia  called 
the  heel.  It  was  called  also  Messapia,  and  contained 
two  nations,  the  Catabri  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Sa- 
lentini  on  the  southwest  side.  The  name  of  Iapygia 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  except  as  an  appella- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  famil- 
iar. Among  the  many  traditions  current  with  the  lat- 
ter people  may  be  reckoned  their  derivation  of  this 
name  from  Iapyx,  the  son  of  Dasdalue,  (Strab.,  279. 
— Pltn.,  3,  If.)  This  story,  however,  belongs  rather 
to  fable  than  to  history.  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Iapygea,  but  their  existence 
on  these  shores  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  col- 
ony ia  recognised  by  the  earliest  writers  of  thst  nation, 
such  as  Herodotus  (7,  170)  and  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos 
(av.  Dutn.  Hal,  1,  22)  Thucydidea  evidently  con- 
sidered them  as  barbarians  (7,  33),  as  well  as  Scylax. 
m  hia  Periplus  (p.  5),  and  Pausanias  (10,  I);  and 
this,  in  fact,. is  the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this 
people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  descended  from 
an  Umbrian,  Oacan,  or  Illyrian  race,  or  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes.— Very  little  is 
known  of  the  language  of  this  people  ;  but,  from  a  cu- 
rious old  inscription  found  near  Otranto,  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Galateo,  in  his  history  of  Iapygia,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Lanzi, 
toI.  3,  p.  620  —  Romanelli,  vol.  2,  p.  51.)  It  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  the  name  of  the  Iapyges  appears 
in  one  of  the  Eugubian  tablea  under  the  form  lapui- 
com ;  which  might  lead  as  to  suppose  that  some  con- 
nexion once  existed  between  th»  people  and  the  Um- 
bri.  ( Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  663.  —  Cramer's  A  nr..  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  302.) 

IafygIost,  or  Sallintikum.  Promontorion  (Sal- 
lust,  ap.  Serv.  ad  JEn.,  3,  400),  a  famous  promontory  of 
Italy,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Iapygia,  now  Capo 
ii  Leuca.  When  the  art  of  navigation  waa  yet  in  tta 
infancy,  this  great  headland  presented  a  conspicuous 
landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  they  always  availed  themselves. 
The  fleets  of  Athens,  sfter  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  passage  as  usu- 
ally making  for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight 
across  to  the  promontory,  and  then  coasted  along  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
(Thueyd.,  6,  30.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  ves- 
sels in  tempestuous  weather.  (  Thucya.,  6, 44.)  Stra- 
ins Ceraanian  Mountains,  the  line  of^scparalion  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  while  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  Cape  of  Iacinium,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tarenttne  Gulf;  the  distance  in  both  eases  being 
700  stadia.  (Strab.,  281  —Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
2,1)  .  315  ) 

lAFfouM  Tria  Promontoria,  three  capes  on  the 
coast  of  Magna  Grxcia.  to  the  south  of  the  Lscinian 
promontory.  They  arc  now  called  Capo  delle  Cas- 
tillo, Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo  della  Nave.  (Cramers 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  397  ) 

Iapyx,  I.  a  son  of  Dxdalus,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
given  name  to  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Iapygia  .)— II.  A  name  given 
to  the  west-northwest  wind.  It  waa  so  called  from 
658 


Iapygia,  in  Lower  Italy,  wfiieh  country  lay  partly  a 
the  line  of  ita  direction.  It  is  the  same  wnb  the  'hp- 
yiarnc  of  the  Greeks,  and  wss  the  most  favourable 
wind  for  Bailing  from  Brundisium  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  Greece.    (Hor.,  Od  ,  1.  3,  4.) 

Iarbas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Garamaotis,  king  of 
Getulia.    (Kid.  Dido  ) 

I  a  si  orb,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinorus,  ss  de- 
scended from  s  person  of  the  nsme  of  Iasius.  (Virg  , 
A1n.,5,  843.) 

Iasion  or  I  asps,  s  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one 
of  the  Allan  tides  (Hcllamcus,  ap.  Schoi.  ad  Od,  b, 
125),  while  others  made  him  a  son  of  Minos  or  Kraios 
and  the  nymph  Phronia.  (Sckol  ad  Od  .  t.  c — SektL 
ad  Theoc'nt..  Id  ,  3,  50.)  He  is  said  to  have  had  by 
Ceres  a  son  named  Plutus  (  Wealth),  whereupon  Ju- 
piter, offended  at  the  connexion,  struck  the  mortal 
lover  with  his  thunder.  (Horn.,  Od.,  5,  155  )  He- 
siod  makes  Crete  the  scene  of  this  event.  (Thief , 
969.)  Iasion  is  also  named  as  the  father  of  the  swift- 
footed  A talanta  (  Vtd.  Aial aula  )—  We  have  here  as 
agricultural  legend.  Iaston  is  made  the  offspring  of 
Force  and  Prudence.  (Kparoc  and  Qpovta—Crcu* 
zer,  Symboltk,  par  Guigntaut,  vol.  3,  p.  325  )  Ia 
other  words,  strength,  or  courage  in  enduring  labour, 
and  prudence,  or  skill  in  the  application  of  that  strength, 
excito  the  instinctive  powers  of  the  earth,  causing  (am- 
ine to  dissppear,  nourishing  the  human  race,  and  ren- 
dering them  healthy  and  vigorous.  Hence  the  name 
of  Iasion,  "  he  that  saves"  (tuopai)  from  evil.  (C 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Trophomus.) 

lists,  a  name  given  to 


Jisow.  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Alciroede,  dasfh- 
ter  of  Phylacus,  by  jfcson,  the  son  of  Crethcus,  and 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneos.  Tyro,  before  her 
union  with  Cretheus,  the  son  of  JSolus,  had  two  sons, 
Pelias  and  Nelcus,  by  Neptune,    itson  was  king  of 

as.    The  lalter  also 


Iolcos,  but  was  dethroned  by  Pelia 
sought  the  life  of  Jason;  snd,  to  save  him.  his  pa- 
rents gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and,  meantime, 
conveyed  him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  ceniaor 
Chiron,  to  whose  care  they  committed  him.  (Apd- 
/«/.,  1,  9,  16  —  Apoll.  Rh  .  1,  10.— Hypin  ,  fab  .  1*. 
13.)  An  oracle  had  told  Pelias  to  beware  of  the  -one- 
sandaled  man,"  but  during  many  years  none  such  ap- 
peared to  disturb  nis  repose.  At  length,  when  Ja- 
son hsd  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  he  proceeded, 
unknown  to  Chiron,  to  Iolcoa,  in  order  to  claim  tbe 
rights  of  his  family.  He  bore,  aays  the  Theban  po 
et,  two  spears;  he  wore  the  close-nttmg  Magnesiaa 
dress,  and  a  pard  skin  to  throw  off  the  ram,  and  on 
long  unshorn  locks  waved  on  his  back.  In  his  jour- 
ney be  was  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Erenua  or  Enipeus,  over  which  he  was  carried  by  Jo- 
no,  who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman.  In 
crossing  the  stresm  he  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  aod 
on  hia  arrival  at  Iolcos,  the  singularity  of  hts  dress  aim 
the  fairness  of  his  complexion  attracted  the  none*  of 
the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  around  him  in  the  mar- 
ket-place Pelias  came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and 
as  be  had  been  warned  by  tbe  oracle  to  beware  of  a 
man  who  should  appear  at  Iolcoa  with  one  foot  bare 
and  the  other  shod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  who  had 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.  He  asked  him 
who  he  was,  and  Jason  mildly  answered  hia  question, 
telling  him  he  was  come  to  demand  the  kingdom  ot 
his  fathers.  He  then  went  into  the  house  of  his  parent 
AZaon,  by  whom  he  was  joyfully  recognised.  On  the 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Jason,  his  uncles  Pnerei 
and  Amythaon,  with  their  sons  Admetus  snd  Mei»m- 
pus,  hastened  to  Iolcos.  Five  daya  they  feasted  snd 
enjoyed  themselves ;  on  the  sixth  Jason  disclosed  to 
them  his  wishes,  and  went,  accompanied  by  them,  w 
the  dwelling  of  Pelias,  who  st  once  proposed  to  resifti 
tbe  kingdom,  retaining  the  herds  and  pastor 
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golden  fleece.  (Pind  ,  Pytk.,  4,  193,  teqq .) — Another 
account  is,  that  Pelias,  being  about  to  oner  a  sacrifice 
on  the  seashore  to  his  father  Neptune,  invited  all  his 
f objects.  Jason,  who  was  ploughing  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Anaurus,  crossed  that  stream  to  come  to  it,  and 
to  so  doing  lost  one  of  bis  sandals.  It  is  said  that  Ju- 
do, out  of  enmity  to  Pelias,  who  had  neglected  to  sac- 
rifice to  her,  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  asked 


to  carry  her  over,  which  caused  him  to  leave 
one  of  his  aandais  in  the  mud.  Her  object  was  to 
occasion  for  Medea's  coming  to  lolcoa  and  de- 
Peiias.  When  Pelias  perceived  Jason  with 
sandal,  he  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  or- 
acle, and,  sending  for  him  next  day,  asked  him  what 
he  would  do,  if  he  had  the  power,  had  it  been  predict- 
ed to  him  that  he  should  be  slsin  by  one  of  hia  citixene. 
Jason  replied,  that  he  would  order  him  to  go  and  fetch 
the  golden  fleece  Pelias  took  him  at  his  word,  and  im- 
posed the  task  upon  Jason  himself.  (Pherecydet,  ap. 
Sehal.  mi  Ptnd  ,  Pytk.,  4,  133.) — An  account  of  the 
celebrated  expedition  which  Jason  in  consequence  un- 
dertook, will  be  found  under  a  different  article.  (  Vxi. 
Argonautst  ) — During  the  absence  of  Jason,  Pelias  had 
driven  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero  to  self-de- 
ttruction,  and  had  put  to  death  their  remaining  child. 
Desirous  of  revenge,  Jason,  after  he  had  delivered  the 
fleece  to  Pelias,  entreated  Medea  to  exercise  her  art 
in  his  behalf.  He  sailed  with  his  companions  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  there  dedicated  the  Argo  to 
Neptune;  and  Medea,  shortly  afterward,  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  daughters  of  Pelias,  and,  by  vaunting 
her  art  of  restoring  youth,  and  proving  it  by  culling  up 
an  old  ram,  and  pulling  the  pieces  into  a  pot,  whence 
issued  a  bleating  lamb,  she  persuaded  them  to  treat 
their  father  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  refused  lo 
restore  him  to  youth.  Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  there- 
upon drove  Jason  and  Medea  from  Iolcos,  and  they  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  ten  years, 
till  Jason,  wishing  to  marry  Glauce  or  Creiisa,  the 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  that  place,  put  away  Me- 
dea. The  Colchian  princess,  enraged  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  her  husband,  sent  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown 
as  gifts  to  the  bnde,  by  which  the  latter,  together  with 
her  father  Creon,  miserably  perished.  Medea  then 
killed  her  own  children,  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  serpents,  and  fled  to  Athens,  where  ahe  mar- 
ried King  iEgeua,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  named  Mo- 
dus. But,  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  destroy 
Theseus,  she  fled  from  Athens  with  her  son.  Medus 
conquered  several  barbarous  trihes,  and  also  the  coun- 
try which  he  named  Media  after  himself,  and  finally 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Indians.  Medea,  returning 
unknown  to  Colchis,  found  that  her  father  .■Kctcs  had 
been  robbed  of  his  throne  by  her  brother  Parses.  She 
restored  him.  and  deprived  the  usurper  of  life. — The 
narrative  here  given  is  taken  from  Apollodorus,  who 
seems  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the  versions  of  the 
legend  found  in  the  Attic  tragedians.  The  accounts 
of  others  will  now  be  stated.  In  the  Theogony,  Me- 
dea ia  classed  with  the  goddesses  who  honoured  mortal 
men  with  their  love.  Jason  made  her  his  spouse,  and 
she  bore  to  "  the  shepherd  of  the  people"  a  son  named 
Medus,  whom  Chiron  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
"the  will  of  great  Jove  was  accomplished."  (  Throe  , 
992,  teqq.)  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  poet 
supposed  Jason  to  have  reigned  at  Iolcos  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  great  adventure. — According  to  the  poem 
of  the  Nostoi,  Medea  restored  .£son  to  vouth  (Argum. 
Eurip  ,  Medea— Ovid,  Met  ,  7,  159,  teqq),  while  S»- 
monides  siid  Pherecydcs  say  that  she  effected  this 
change  in  Jason  himself  (A rg.  Eur  ,  Med.);  and  .Es- 
chylus,  that  she  thus  renewed  the  Hyades,  the  nurses 
of  Bacchus,  and  their  husbands.  (Arg.  Eur.,  Med. — 
Ond,  Met.  7.  294,  teqq.)— Jason  is  said  to  have  put 
an  and  to  hi.  life  after  the  tragic  fete  of  hi. 


or,  as  another  account  nas  it,  wnen  live  Argo 
ing  lo  pieces  with  time,  Medea  persuaded  him  to  sleep 
under  the  prow,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him 
(Arg.  Eurtp.,  Med.)  Medea  herself,  we  are  told,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Achillea  in  the  Elysian  fields.  (74- 
yau  et  Simonidet,  dp.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rk.,  4,  815. 
— Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  307,  teqq. — For  remark* 
on  the  whole  Argonautic  legend,  consult  the  article 
Argonauts;.)— II.  A  tyrant  of  Thessaly,  bom  at  Phe- 
ne,  and  descended  from  one  of  the  richest  and  mosi 
diatinguished  familiea  of  that  city.  He  usurped  the 
supreme  power  in  hia  native  place  while  still  quite 
young,  about  375  B.C.  ;  reduced  nearly  all  Theassly 
under  his  sway  ;  and  caused  himself  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  gcneraliasimo,  which  soon  became,  in 
hi.  hand.,  only  another  name  for  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try. The  success  which  attended  hi.  other  expedi- 
tion, also,  againat  the  Dolopes,  the  Phocians,  dtc.  ; 
his  alliances  with  Athens,  Maccdon.  and  Thebes ;  in 
fine,  his  rare  military  talents,  imboldened  htm  to  think 
of  undertaking  some  enterprise  against  Persia  ;  but, 
before  he  could  put  these  schemes  into  operation,  he 
was  assassinated  while  celebrating  some  public  games 
at  Frier*,  in  the  third  year  of  hi.  reign.  Jason  waa  a 
popular  tyrant  among  his  immediate  subjects.  He  cul- 
tivated letters  and  the  oratorical  art,  and  was  intimate 
with  Isocrates,  and  Gorgias  of  Leontini.  He  had 
contracted  a  friendship  also  with  Timotheua,  the  son 
of  Conon,  and  went  himself  to  Athens  to  aave  him 
from  a  capital  accusation  — IK.  A  native  of  Cyrcnc. 
an  abridgment  of  a  work  of  whose,  on  the  exploits  of 
the  Maccabees,  is  given  in  the  second  section  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees.  St.  Augustine  speaks  of  this 
abridgment  aa  of  a  work  which  the  Church  had  placed 
in  the  Canon,  by  reason  of  the  histories  of  the  martyrs 
which  it  contains.  St.  Jerome,  however,  say.  the 
contrary.  The  councils  of  Carthage  in  397.  and  of 
Trent,  have  declared  it  canonical.  (Sekoil,  Hut.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  431.)—  IV.  A  native  of  Argos,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece,  in  four  hooka,  comprehending  ihe 
earlier  times  of  the  nation,  the  wars  against  the  Per- 
sians, the  exploits  of  Alexander,  the  actions  of  Antip- 
aler,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  com- 
posed also  a  treatise  on  the  Temples  (or,  as  others  ren- 
der it.  Sacrifices)  of  Alexander,  Hep*  tuv  'AAefivdpov 
irpiv.  ( SckXi,  Hist  Lit.  Gr. ,  vol.  4,  p.  1 72.-  Vo$t . 
Hi$t.  Gr.,  I,  10,  p.  62.  —Atkcnen  Op.,  ed  Scheeigh., 
vol.  9,  p.  136,  Ind.  Auet.) — V.  A  Khodian,  grandson 
of  Posidonius,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the 
Stoic  school  of  his  native  ialand.  His  works  have  not 
reached  us. 

IasonIum  Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Pontua, 
northeast  of  Polemonium.  It  was  so  called  from  the 
ship  Argo  having  anchored  in  it.  vicinity.  {Xen  , 
A  nab  ,  6,  2,  1.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (548), 
and  it  preserves  evident  vestiges  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lation in  that  of  Iatoun.  (Crtuner'a  An*  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p  273.) 

Iaaslcu.  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Cana,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Iaaau.,  aituale  at  its  head.  It  i.  now 
called  Ataem-KtUetti.    ( Thucyd.,  8.  26.) 

Iassus,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  on  a  small 
island  very  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  and  giving  to  the 
adjacent  bay  ihe  name  of  Sinua  Iassicus.  It  was  a 
rich  and  flourishing  city,  and  the  inhabitants,  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  fisheries  along  the  adjacent 
coasia.  It  i.  now  in  ruin.,  though  mauy  vestiges  re- 
main of  it.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Astern.  ( Plm  . 
5,  28  — Lfe  ,  32,  33  ;  37,  17.) 

Iaxaktks,  a  large  river  of  Aaia,  rising  in  lhe- chain 
of  Mons  Imaus,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  after 
a  coarse  of  1682  English  miles.  It  i.  now  the  .Sir,  or 
Sir  Darjah.  Ptolemy  makes  it  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
aa  he  wa.  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral.    Herodotu.,  long  before,  had  called  the  lax- 
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by  the  name  of  Arizes,  and  confounded  it  with  |  IbirYi,  f.  a  country  of  A  eia,  bounded  on  the  west 
the  Oxus  (1,304,  seqq).  Renncll,  after  quoting  the  '  by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucaaus,  on  the 
pBSMuf  just  referred  to,  remarks  as  follows  :  "In  east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  sooth  by  Armenia.  It 
this  description  the  Iaxanea  and  Oxus  appear  to  be  I  answers  now  to  Imeriti,  Georgia,  the  country  of  tht 
confounded  together  (Herodotus  had  perhaps  heard  j  Guriana,  Ac.  The  name  of  Imertli  is  an  evident  der- 
certain  particulars  of  both  rivers,  but  might  refer  them  nation  from  the  ancient  one  The  Cyrus,  or  Kmr, 
to  one  only),  for  there  are  circumstances  that  msy  be  flowed  through  Iberia.  Ptolemy  enumerates  sevrrst 
applied  to  each  respectively,  although  most  of  them  towns  of  this  country,  such  ae  Agiuna,  Vas*da,  Va- 
are  applicable  only  to  the  former.  It  may  be  observed,  rica,  dec.  The  Ibenana  were  alius  of  Mithredates, 
that  Herodotus  mentiona  only  one  large  river  in  this  and  were  therefore  attacked  by  Pompey,  who  de- 


part of  tbe  empire  of  Cyrus  ;  that  is,  the  river  which 
eeparales  it  from  the  Massagetae,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  laxartes ;  for  there  is  no  question  that 
Sogdia  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  it  lay 
between  the  Oxus  and  laxartca.  The  Oxue,  there- 
fore, has  no  distinct  plsce  in  the  geography  of  our 
author,  although  a  river  of  much  greater  bulk  and  im- 
portance than  the  laxartes.  But  that  the  Oxus  waa  in- 
tended, when  he  nays  that  the  larger  stream  continued 
its  even  course  to  the  Caspian,  appears  probable;  al- 
though tbe  numerous  branches  that  fanned  the  large 
ialanda,  and  were  afterward  lost  m  bogs  and  marshes, 
agrees  rather  with  the  description  of  tho  Aral  lake, 
and  lower  part  of  tbe  Sir."  (Geography  of  Herod- 
otuit,  vol  1,  p.  370,  atqq.,  ed.  1830  ) — With  regard  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Iaxarta?,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
laxartes,  the  same  writer  observes  as  follows:  11  Ptol- 
emy mentions  tbe  Iaxarue  :  placing  them  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  laxartes,  throughout  the  lower 
half  of  ita  course.  These,  consequently,  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Massage  lai  of  Herodotus  and  Arrian,  and 
of  the  Sicw  of  Strabo.    Ptolemy  may  possibly  have 


feated  them  tn  a  great  battle,  and  took  many  pris- 
oners. Plutarch  make*  the  number  of  slain  to  havt 
been  not  less  than  nine  thousand,  and  that  of  tbe 
prisoners  ten  thousand.  (Vit.  Pomp.)  The  same 
writer  states,  that  the  Iberians  had  never  been  subject 
to  tbe  Medes  or  to  tbe  Persians ;  they  had  escaped 
even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander  was 
obliged  to  quit  Hvrcania  in  haste.  (Pit*.,  6,  A— Id , 
10,3.— Sirab.,  499.— PtoL,  5,  11.— Socrat ,  Hist.,  I, 
2B. — Sosom.,  2,  7.) — II.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Spain,  derived  from  the  river  Iberus.  Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Hispania. 

Ibebi,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situcte  along  tbe 
Iberus,  and  who,  mingling  with  Celtic  tribes,  took  tbe 
name  of  Celtiberi.  (Consult  remarka  under  the  article 
Hispania  ) 

Ibkrus,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain.  It 
rises  in  what  was  once  the  country  of  the  Cantabri, 
from  the  ancient  Fona  Iberus,  in  the  valley  of  Reynosa, 
near  the  town  of  Juliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  south- 
eastern course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little 
distance  above  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  pass- 


named  them  arbitrarily  ;  but  as  there  is  a  remnant  of  I  ing,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  city  of  Dertosa,  now 


a  tribe  named  Sartes,  now  existing  between  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes,  and  which  are  reported  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  sncient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is 
posaible  that  thia  waa  one  of  tbe  tribea  of  the  Massa- 
geta- or  Sacas ;  while  Iaxartc  may  have  been  the  true 

name  in  the  country  itself,  and  very  probably  gave  '  shoals,  snd  hence  the  Spanish  goven.ment  have  bees 
name  to  the  river  laxartes  at  that  period ;  of  which  compelled  to  cut  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river  from  7Y 
Sir  and  Sir/,  which  are  in  use  at  present,  may  be  the 


Tortosa.  The  chain  of  Mona  Idubeda,  by  which  it 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  ita  course,  prevent*  it  from 

along  with  the  other  risers  of 


taking  a  western  course  along  with  the  other  rivers  ol 
Spain.  It  is  now  the  Ebro,  and  is  in  general  very 
rapid  and  unfit  for  navigation,  being  full  of  rocks  and 


ins.  Ammianua  speaks  of  the  laxartss  an  a  tribe, 
and  of  good  account,  in  lib.  xxiii."  (Geogr.  of  He- 
rod., vol.  2,  p.  395,  seqq.) — It  ia  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greeka  in  tbe  time  of  Alexander  were  guilty 
of  an  error  in  confounding  this  river  with  the  Tana'is. 
Klaproth,  however,  shows  that  the  name  Tanais  was 
common  to  both  the  laxartes  and  the  modern  Don.  a 
people  of  the  same  race  occupying  at  that  time  the 
banks  of  both  streams,  and  using  for  both  an  appella- 
tion, tbe  root  of  which  {dan,  tan,  or  don)  has  a  gener- 
al reference  to  water.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Tanais  —Klaproth,  Tableaux  Ihstoriqv.es  de 
CAsie,  p.  181.) 

Iazfcas,  a  people  of  Seythia.  Of  these  there  were 
the  Iaxyges  Ma?ota\  who  occupied  the  northern  cosst 
of  the  Palua  Mspotts  ;  the  Iazyges  Metanaste  {Plot., 
— Compare  Ctllarnu,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83),  who  in- 
habited the  angular  territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus, 
tbe  Danube,  snd  Dacia ;  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  and  are  called  bv  Pliny  Sarmates.    The  lazy- 

5es  Basilii,  or  Royal  (Ond.  Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  1,  3,  79  — 
i ,  Trist. .  3,  191 ),  were  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  joined 
by  Strabo  to  the  Iasyges  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe  Eoxine, 
sen  the  Tyraa  and  the  Borysthcnes.  Ptolemy 
s  only  of  the  Melanesia;,  who  were  probably  the 
considerable  of  the  three,  The  territory  of  thia 
people  was,  towards  the  decline  of  the" empire, 
led  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  tbe  Goths.  About  the  yesr  360 
♦hey  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has  since  formed 
a  part  of  Hungary,  snd  of  the  Bannat  of  Temesvar. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Iazyges  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  latvnnges,  whom  the  Polish  authors 
call  also  Pollextani.  (Balbi,  Introduction  a  f  A  lias 
,  Ac  ,  vol.  I,  p.  188.) 


de  la  to  Sastaga  The  depoaites  which  the  river  came* 
to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  delta 
at  ita  embouchure,  and  it  haa  been  necessary  to  cut  a 
canal,  in  order  that  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  small 
town  of  Ampotta,  below  Tortosa.  (Malle-Bran,  vol. 
8,  p.  10,  Am.  ed.)  Thia  river  was  made  the  boundary 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessions  m 
Spain  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Li- 
eon,  4,  S35  —  Plxn  ,  3,  %.—Mela,  2,  *  —Lis..  SI.  ft) 
— II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing  from  Mount 
Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus,  probably  the  modern  lore 

Ibis,  a  lost  poem  of  the  poet  Cathmacho*.  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil  tbe  port 
Apollonios.  (Vid.  Callimachus.)  Ovid  also  wrote  a 
poem  under  the  same  title,  in  imitation  of  Callimachoi. 
This  latter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  ra  thought  to  bs 
directed  against  Hyginus,  a  false  friend  of  the  po«t'» 
(Via*  Ovidius  ) 

Ibycds,  a  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rhegium,  who 
flourished  about  BC  538.  Rhegium  was  peopled 
partly  by  Ionians  from  Chalcis,  partly  by  Dorian*  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  supertoi 
class.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rhegium  had 
some  influence  on  the  poems  of  Ibyctis,  although  these 
were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a  Doric 
tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorua.  Ibycus  was  a 
wandering  poet,  aa  is  intimsted  by  the  story  o(  his 
death,  which  will  be  given  below :  but  bis  travels  were 
not.  like  those  of  Stesichorus,  confined  to  Sicily.  He 
passed  a  part  of  his  time  in  Samos  with  Polycrates, 
whence  the  flourishing  period  of  this  bard  may  be 
fixed  aa  we  have  already  gfven  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  was  admired  at 
the  court  of  Polycratea,Ibycua  could  not  here  i 
solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  hi 
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ot  Anacreon.  Accordingly*  it  U  probable  that  lh« 
poetry  of  Ibycua  was  first  turned  mainly  to  erotic  sub- 
jects during  his  residence  in  the  court  of  the  tyrant  of 
Samoa  ;  and  that  his  glowing  love-songs,  which  formed 
ius  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  were  composed  at 
this  period.  But  that  the  poetical  style  of  Ibycua  re- 
sembled that  of  Stesichorus,  is  proved  by  (he  fact,  that 
the  ancient  critica  often  doubted  to  which  of  the  two 
a  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged.  (Compare 
Alketuruj,  4,  p.  172,  d  —  Schoi.  Vtn.  ad  II.,  24,  259. 
—  Hemfck  ,  *  t>.  Ifyvahinrai.  —  Srhol.  ad  Aruloph. 
Av  ,  1302.— Schoi.  Vratulav.  ad  Find  ,  01.  9,  128. 
—Etymnl.  Gud.,  a.  t.  urrpirvor,  p.  98,  31.)  The 
metres  of  Ibycus  sl*o  resemble  those  of  Stesichorus, 
being  in  general  dactylic  series,  connected  together 
into  verses  of  different  lengths,  but  sometimes  so  long 
thai  they  are  to  he  called  systems  rather  than  verses. 
Besides  these,  Ibycus  frequently  used  logoo-dic  verses 
of  a  soft  or  languid  character ;  and,  in  general,  his 
rhythms  are  less  stalely  and  dignified,  and  more  auiled 
to  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of  Stesicho- 
Jfeocc  tlio  effeminate  poet  Agathon  is  repre 


by  Ansiophanea  as  appealing  to  Ibycus  with 
Anacreon  and  Alcasus,  who  had  made  music  more 
sweet,  and  had  worn  many-coloured  fillets  (in  the  Ori- 
ental fashion),  and  led  the  Ionic  dance.  The  subjects 
of  the  poema  of  Ibycus  appear  also  to  have  had  a 
strong  affinity  with  those  of  Stesichorus  ;  and  so  many 
particular  accounts  of  mythological  stones,  especially 
relating  to  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  hia  poema, 
that  it  seema  as  if  he  too  had  written  long  poema  on 
the  Trojan  war,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
other  aimilar  subjects.  The  erotic  poetry,  however, 
of  Ibycus  la  most  celebrated,  and  those  productiona 
breathed  a  fervour  of  passion  far  exceeding  that  ex- 
pressed in  any  similar  pieces  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  literature.  The  death  of  the  poet 
is  said  to  have  been  aa  follows:  he  was  assailed  and 
murdered  by  robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  his  death, 
be  implored  some  cranes  that  were  flying  over  head 
to  avenge  hia  fate.  Some  time  after,  as  the  murder- 
ers were  in  the  msrket-place,  one  of  them  observed 
some  cranes  in  the  air,  and  remarked  to  his  com- 
panions, ai  16vkov  ln6tnoi  irdp6iaiv\  "Here  are 
the  a»engert  of  IbyeuM  V  These  words  and  the  re- 
cent murder  of  Ibycua  excited  auapicton  ;  the  assas- 
sins were  seized,  and.  being  put  to  the  torture,  con- 
fessed their  gutU.    (MuJUr,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p  205, 

IcAKta,  an  island  of  the  .Egean,  near  Samoa,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  due  west  from  Am- 
peine,  the  western  promontory  of  the  latter.  Pliny 
(4.  12)  makes  the  distance  greater,  but  be  probably 
measures  from  the  harbour  at  the  western  extremity. 
Mythology  deduced  the  name  of  this  island  from  Ica- 
rus, mam  of  Dadalut,  whose  body  waa  washed  upon  it* 
stares  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  hia  flight. 
Borhart,  however,  inclines  towarda  a  Phoenician  der- 1 
Kit  ton.  and  assigns,  as  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
i-rmmre.  i,e.,  M insuls  pise i urn."  the  island  of  fuh.  In 
support  of  tins  explanation,  he  refers  to  Alhetueus 
|l.  24).  Stephanus  Byzantinu*.  and  others,  according 
to  whom  one  of  the  early  Greek  names  of  the  island 
was  tckthi/acua  ('Ijrfooeeeo).  i.  e.,  "  abounding  in 
6sa."  (Geogr.  Ster  ,  I,  8,  tub  /».)— Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  Ueing  long  hut  narrow.  In  Slrabo's 
time  it  was  thinly  tnhabiud,  and  the  Samians  used  it 
principally  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle.  The  mod- 
era  name  is  Nkarta.  The  island  at  the  present  day 
is  said  to  abound  to  timber,  but  to  be  otherwise  stent : 
sad  to  be  inhabited  by  a  few  Greeks,  very  poor,  and 
very  proud  of  their  pretended  descent  from  the  i  in  pe- 
nal Ime  of  Constantino.  (Georgirenet,  Dcscrip.  de 
&hm,  Nwarta.  dee... p.  304  ) 

feasts  and  Iciatdrtt,  a  name  giren  to  Penelope, 


IcAiYtnt  Mark,  a  part  of  the  .figean  Sea  near  tha. 

islands  of  Myconus  and  Gyarus.  The  ancient  my- 
ihologists  deduce  the  name  from  Icarus,  who  fell  into 
it  and  was  drowned.  But  compare  remarks  under  tha 
article  Icaria. 

Icabius,  I  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  cubure  of  the  vine, 
he  gave  some  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  certain  shep- 
herds, who,  thinking  themselves  poisoned,  killrd  him. 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  they  buried  bun ;  and 
hia  daughter  Erigone,  being  shown  the  spot  hy  his 
faithful  dog  Ma  ra,  hung  herself  through  grief.  (Apol- 
lod.,  3,  14,  l.  —  Hygm.,  fab.,  130  )  Icariua  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  changed  after  death  into  the  con- 
stellation Bootes,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  Mara  be- 
came the  star  Cams.  (Yul  Erigone.) — II.  A  son  of 
CEbalus  of  Lscedcmon.  He  gave  his  daughter  Pe- 
nelope in  marriage  to  Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca,  but  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her  that  he  wished  her 
husband  to  settle  at  Lacedemon.  Ulysses  refused ; 
and  when  he  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  be 
told  Penelope,  as  they  were  goirw  to  embark,  that  she 
might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  biru  to  Ithaca  or 
to  remain  with  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  si- 
lence, snd  covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius, 
upon  this,  permitted  his  daughter  to  go  10  Ithaca,  and 
immediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  mod- 
esty, on  the  spot  where  Penelope  hsd  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil. 
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arus,  a  son  of  Dxdalus,  who,  with  his  father,  fled 
with  winga  from  Crete  to  escape  the  reaentment  of 
Minos.  His  flight  being  too  high  proved  fatal  to  him  ; 
for  the  sun  melted  the  wax  which  cemented  his  wings, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  iEgean  Sea  which  waa 
called  after  his  name.  (Vtd.  Icanum  Marc  ;  and  con- 
sult also  remarks  under  the  article  Dedalus.) 

Ics.vi.  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trinobantes. 
They  inhabited  what  answers  now  to  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon.  This 
nation  is  called  by  several  different  names,  as  Simeni 
by  Ptolemy.  Cenimagni  by  Caesar,  die.  They  at  first 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  afterward  revolt- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  second  Roman  govern- 
or of  Britain,  A.D.  60,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. They  sgain  revolted  under  the  command  of 
the  famous  Boadicea,  but  were  entirely  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  Suetonius  Paulinua,  A.D.  61,  and 
totally  aubjugatcd.  Their  capital  was  Venta  Icenorura, 
now  C outer,  about  three  milea  from  Norwich.  (Ta- 
cit., 12,  31.— Cut.,  B.  G.,  5,  21.  —  Ccllarii,  Geogr. 
Ant.,  vol.  2.  p.  339.) 

IchnjC,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  placed  by  Herodo- 
tua  in  Bouses,  and  aituated  probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Uudias.  (Herod  ,  7,  123. — Compare  Mela,  2.  3. 
—  Phn.,  4,  10.)  From  other  authora,  cited  by  Ste- 
phanus, it  appears  that  the  name  waa  sometimes  writ* 
ten  Achne. — II.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  near  Phyllus,  and 
in  the  diatrict  of  Phihtotis.  The  goddess  Themis  waa 
especially  revered  here.  (Strab.,  435. — Horn.,  Hymn, 
in  Apoll ,  94.) 

IchnOsa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which  it  re- 
ceived from  its  likeness  to  s  human  foot.  'Ixvovoa, 
from  ix^oc,  vestigium.  (Pausan.,  10,  17. — Pltn.,  3, 
7.— Si/.  Ital..  12.  881.)  It  was  also  called  Sandalio- 
lis,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal  (aav6uXiov).  Rit  ■ 
ter,  however,  indulges  in  some  very  learned  and  curi- 
ous speculations  to  prove  that  the  name  Ichnusa  refers, 
not  to  the  shape  of  the  island,  but  to  the  csUblishment 
in  it,  at  an  early  period,  of  the  religion  of  the  Sun. 
And,  in  support  of  this  position,  he  availa  himself  very 
skilfully  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  prints  of  human 
footsteps  aa  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.    (Vorkalle,  p.  3bl,  tcqq.) 

Icmthvophagi.  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  several  tribes  of  barbarians  in  different  parts 
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or  the  ancient  world,  and  which  indicate*  a  people 

"living  on  fish."  I.  A  people  of  Gedrosia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Marc  Erythreum.  ( Pltn.,  6.  23. — Anion, 
8,  28.— id.,  Ind  ,  36.)— II.  A  people  in  the  northeast- 
urn  part  of  Arabia  Felix,  along  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Persicus. — III.  A  people  of  Troglodiiica,  according  to 
Strabo,  southwest  of  the  island  Tapozos  ;  probably  1 
near  the  straits  of  Dira»,  or  Babel-Mandeb.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Peutinger  Table,  they  dwelt  between  Albus 
Portus  and  Berenice. 

h'HTHYOPHAGORCM  Sincs,  a  bay  on  the  northeast- 
ern coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 

IconIvm,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
during  the  Persian  dominion  the  easternmost  city  of 
Phrygia.  (Xen ,  Anah.,  I,  2.)  At  a  later  period  it 
became  and  continued  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  It  was 
never  a  very  important  place  :  Strabo  (568)  calls  it  a 
iroAi^viOv,  "  siii.il  1  city."  Pliny,  it  is  true,  gives  it 
the  appellation  o(  urbt  celeberrima,  but  this  merely  re- 
fers to  it*  being  the  head  of  a  ietrarchy  of  fourteen 
cities.  (Plin.,  6,  27.)  Strabo  praises  the  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  fraitfulncss  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Greeks,  according  to  their  wonted  cus- 
tom, brought  their  own  mythology  to  bear  on  the  name 
of  this  place,  without  at  all  caring  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  called  Iconium  long  before  any  of  their  nation 
had  penetrated  into  inner  Asia.  They  deduced  the 
appellation  from  elxoviov  (*'a  small  image"),  and  then 
no  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing it.  According  to  some,  Prometheus  and  Minerva 
were  ordered  by  Jupiter,  in  order  to  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  to  make  human  forms 
of  clay,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  breath  of  life  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  winds.  The  scene  of  this  was 
the  vicinity  of  Iconium,  whence  the  place  received  its 
name.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  'Uoviov.)  This  etymolo- 
gy, however,  had  but  few  supporters  ;  another  and  a 
more  popular  one  prevailed,  though  of  later  date  than 
the  former,  since  Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  knew 
nothing  of  it.  According  to  this  last,  Persens  here 
raised  a  column  with  an  image  of  Medusa  upon  it,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  (Eustath .,  Sehoi.  in 
Dtonys.  Perieg.,  v.  856.)  When  Constantine  the 
Great  found  statues  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  at 
Iconium,  and  caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople, this  discovery  only  served  to  confirm  the 
previous  tradition  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities,  but  also  of  the  Byzantines  them- 
selves. (Anttq.  Constant.,  1.  2  et  6. — Bandurti,  Imp. 
Orient.,  vol.  1,  p.  24,  1U6.)  It  created  no  difficulty 
whatever  that  the  name  of  Iconinm  commenced,  not 
with  the  diphthong  Et,  but  the  single  I.  Stephanos 
(/.  r  )  asserts,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  with 
the  initial  diphthong,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  written  by 
Eustathius  and  the  Byzantine  historians.  (EUoviov 
— Chron.  Alexandnn  ,  Cedremti.)  Eckhel  also  cites 
medals  on  which  this  orthography  is  given  ;  but  other 
and  earlier  ones  have  the  true  form,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Chcerobosr.us  observes,  that  the  first  syllsble  of 
the  name  was  pronounced  short  by  Menander.  (Cod. 
Barocc  ,  50,  f.  134.) — The  most  interesting  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  history  of  Iconium,  are  ' 
those  which  relate  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  (Acts,  13.  51.  seqq  )— Under  the  By- 
zantine emperors  frequent  mention  is  made  of  this  citv ;  '. 
but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them,  first  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  afterward  by  the  '"urks,  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the 
title  of  Sultans  of  Iconinm.  They  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
crusaders,  with  various  success ;  and  they  most  be 
considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Otto- 
man power  in  Asia  Minor,  which  commenced  under 
Osman  Oglou  and  his  descendants,  on  the  termination 
•f  the  Iconian  dynasty,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
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luncrnin  century.—  i  nis  piace  nas  uecn  mciuaea  in 
the  domains  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  under  the  name  of 
Konia,  ever  since  the  time  of  Bajazet,  who  finally  ex- 
tirpated the  Ameers  of  Caramania.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  pacha.  Col.  Leake  gives  tho  following  account 
of  ita  present  state  :  "  The  circumference  of  tbe  walla 
of  Konis  is  between  two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which 
arc  suburbs  not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  it- 
self.   The  walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked 


square  towers,  which  at  the  gates  are  built  close  to- 
gether, are  of  the  time  of  the  Seljuktan  kings,  who 
seem  to  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  tbe 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they 
made  use  of  in  building  tbe  walls.  The  town,  suburbs, 
and  gardens  around  are  plentifully  supplied  with  water 
from  streams  which  flow  from  some  hills  to  the  west- 
ward, and  which  to  the  northeast  join  a  lake  varying 
in  size  according  to  the  season  of  tbe  year.  In  tbe 
town  carpets  are  manufactured,  and  tbey  tan  and  dye 
blue  and  yellow  leather.  Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  a 
few  of  the  other  raw  materials,  which  enrich  tbe  su- 
perior industry  and  skill  of  the  manufacturers  of  Eu- 
rope, are  aent  to  Smyrna  by  the  caravans."  (Journal 
of  a  Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  48.)  Col.  Leake  trav- 
elled in  this  country  in  18(H).  Mr.  Browne,  who  pass- 
ed through  in  1802.  says,  that  "the  scanty  population 
and  shapeless  mud-hovel*  of  Konia,  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness,  sre  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  still  remains  of  the  spacioua  and  lofty  walla  of 
the  Greek  city."  ( Waipoie's  Memoirs,  Ac,  vol.  S,  p. 
121.)  "  The  modern  city,"  say*  Capt.  Kinoeir,  Hhu 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  nomber  and  size  of 
the  mosques,  colleges,  and  other  public  building*;  but 
these  stately  edifices  are  crumbling  into  ruin*,  while 
the  house*  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
small  hut*  built  of  aun-dried  brick,  and  wretched  hov- 
els thatched  with  reeds."  The  same  traveller  also 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place.  He  makes  the  present  number  of  inhabitant* 
about  80,000,  principally  Turks,  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Christians 

Ida,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Troas,  or,  more 
correctly  speaking,  a  mountainous  region,  extending 
in  it*  greate.it  length  from  the  promontory  of  Lecium 
to  Zelea,  and  in  breadth  from  tbe  Hellespont  to  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Adramyttium  ;  so  that  it  occupied 
by  its  ridges  snd  ramifications  tbe  whole  of  the  tract 
anciently  called  Phrygia  Minor  Among  a  number  of 
ridges  or  ranges  aid  irregular  masses  of  mountains  of 
which  it  i*  composed,  there  sre  three  ridge*  that  are 
superior  in  point  of  elevation  to  tbe  rest,  and  one  of 
them  eminently  so.  From  their  relative  positions  to 
each  other,  they  may  be  compared  collectively,  in  point 
of  form,  to  the  Greek  Delia  ;  the  head  or  northeastern 
angle  of  which  approaches  tbe  Hellespont,  near  the  sue 
of  the  ancient  Dardanos ;  and  the  two  lower  angles 
approach  the  promontory  of  Ledum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adramyttium  on  the  other.  The  loftiest  of  these 
ridges  is  that  which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of 
the  A;  extending  southeastward  between  tbe  Helles- 
pont and  tbe  head  of  the  golf  of  Adramyttium.  and  tsr- 
minating  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Gargsrus,  which  over- 
tops, in  every  distant  view,  the  great  body  of  Ida.  hke 
a  dome  over  the  body  of  a  temple.  The  second  ridge, 
forming  the  left  of  the  A,  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  ot 
the  .Cgcan  Sea,  from  north  to  south,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles.  Its  commencement  in  the  north 
is.  like  that  of  Ida,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  it  exti 
far  on  towards  the  promontory  of  Leciom.  In  a  j_ 
era!  view  from  the  west  it  appears  to  extend  to  the 
promontory  itself ;  although,  in  reality,  it  ia  separated 
from  ft  by  *  wide  valley,  through  which  flows  ths 
Toutla  or  Salt  River.  The  third  ridge,  forming  the 
basis  of  the  A,  extend*  along  the  southern  coast  of  that 
Phrygia,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Gsrgs 
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of  Lectum,  diminishing  in  altitude 
M  it  proceeds  towards  the  Utter.  Mr.  Hawkins  says 
that  this  ridge  is  not  inferior  in  height  to  that  which 
(aces  the  plain  of  Troy.  Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Strabo  evidently  design  by  Ida  the  ridge  towards 
Trey  ;  or  at  least  they  exclude  Gargarus.  The  for- 
mer, in  describing  the  march  of  Xerxes  northward 
Pergainus,  Thebes,  and  Antandros,  to  Ilium, 
tea  the  Peraian  monarch  leave  Ida  "on  his  left 
i"  (7,  42),  that  is.  to  the  west.  Now  the  summit 
•f  Gargarus  being  little  short  of  an  English  mile  in  al- 
titude, what  should  have  induced  Xerxes  to  lead  his 
army  over  such  a  ridge,  when  he  might  have  gone  a 
straighter  and  smoother  road  by  avoiding  it.  and  when, 
after  all,  be  must  of  necessity  have  crossed  the  west- 
ern ridge  also  in  order  to  arrive  at  Ilium! — Again, 
Xenophon  aaya  ( Anal.,  7),  that  in  his  way  (southward) 
from  Ilium  through  Antandros  to  Adramyttium,  he 
"  Mount  Ida.    Of  course  it  must  have  been  the 


western  and  southern  ranges,  as  is  done  at  present  by 

Adramut 


who  travel  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Adramyt  or 
Adramyttium.  Strabo  unquestionably  refers  the  ideas 
of  Demetrius  respecting  the  mountains  of  Cotylus 
(i.e.,  Gargarus)  and  its  views  to  the  Trojan  Ida;  nev- 
er supposing  that  the  lofty  mountain  over  Antandros 
and  Gargara  was  Cotylus,  the  highest  point  of  Ida, 
whence  Demetrius  derives  the  fountains  of  the  Sea- 
mander,  the  .Escpus,  and  the  Granicus.  Strabo  con- 
cluded that  all  these  rivers  sprang  from  that  chain  of 
Ida  bordering  on  the  Trojan  plain  which  he  had  in 
view  from  the  sesr.oaat;  and  which,  it  appears,  was 
the  only  Ida  known  to  him.  {RennclTs  Observations 
o.i  the  Topograph!/  of  Troy,  p.  17,  seqq.)  —  Ida  was 
remarkable  for  its  thick  forests  and  excellent  timber. 
Its  name  is  thought  to  Do  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  covered  with  woods,  idnot  *can?pe- 
fi{,  as  Herodotus  says  of  a  part  of  Media  (1,1 10).  It 
was  tho  source  of  many  streams  {Horn.,  II. ,  12,  19), 
and  on  Ida  also  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
beauty. — II.  The  highest  and  most  celebrated  mount- 
ain of  Crete,  rising  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  600  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
around  iu  base  were  many  large  and  flourishing  cities'. 
{Strab.,  475.  —  Compare  Dionys.  Perieg ,  v.  501.) 
The  summit,  named  Panacra,  was  especially  sacred  to 
Jove.  {Cailim  ,  Hymn,  in  Jov  ,  50.)  Here  Jove  was 
Cabled  to  have  been  educated  by  the  Corybautes,  who 
oo  that  account  were  called  Idasi.  The  modern  name 
of  the  mountain  is  PsUoriU.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  381.) 

Io.ca,  the  surname  of  Cybele,  because  she  was 
worshipped  on  Mount  Ida.    (Lucr ,  2,  611.) 

li'  Vi  Dacty u,  priests  of  Cybele,  who,  according 
to  Ephorus  {ap.  Diod.  Sic.,  5,  64.  —  Fragm.,  ed. 
Mitz,  p.  176).  were  so  called  from  Ida,  the  mountain 
•f  Phrygia,  where  they  had  their  abode.  The  poets 
and  mythologists  vary  much  in  their  accounts  of  this 
class  of  individuals.  Some  make  them  to  have  been 
the  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Ida  ;  others  con- 
found  them  with  the  Curctes  or  Corybantes  ;  while 
etber*.  again,  make  the  Curetes  their  offspring.  The 
same  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  their  number. 
Some  make  them  to  have  been  only  five  (Pausan.,  5, 
7),  and  hence  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  called 
Dactyli,  from  the  analogy  between  their  number  and  that 
of  the  fingers  (Adsrvfoi )  on  each  hand.  Others  make 
the  number  much  larger.  Phcrecydes,  one  of  the  early 
Grecian  historians,  spoke  of  20  Ida  i  Dactyli  placed 
oo  the  right,  and  of  32  on  the  left,  all  children  of  Ida, 
all  workers  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  expert  in  sorcery. 
{grkol  ad  ApoU  Rk,  I,  1129  —  Pherecyd.,  fragm., 
ed  Slurs.,  p  146.)  Hcllanicus  pretended  that  the 
Dactyli  oo  the  right  were  occupied  with  breaking  the 
charm  formed  by  those  on  the  left.  In  one  thing  all 
the  ancient  authorities  agree,  namely,  that  the  Idei 
Dactrli  first  taught  mankind  the  art  of  working  iron 


and  copper.  {Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  420.)  Tho 
Chronicio  of  Paros  places  the  dsto  of  this  discovery 
under  the  reign  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  that  it  to 
say,  1432  yean  before  the  Christian  era.  (Marm., 
Oxo*.  Epoch.,  1 1.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  the  Curetes  and  the  Cory- 
bantes were  the  offspring  of  the  Idei  Dactyli ;  that  100 
men,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete,  were  called  by  this 
latter  name ;  that  these  begat  nine  Curetes,  and  that 
each  one  of  these  nine  begat  in  his  turn  ten  sons, 
nsmed  Idasi  Dactyli  like  their  grandfathers.  {Strabo, 
473,  seqq  )  Strabo  remarks  on  this  occasion,  with 
great  good  sense,  thst  early  antiquity  waa  accustomed 
to  throw  the  garb  of  fable  around  many  notions  based 
in  reality  on  the  nature  of  things.  An  ingenioua  an- 
tiquary of  modern  limes,  struck  by  the  truth  of  this 
remark,  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  metrical  sense 
of  duxrvAor  (finger),  and  then  adds,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  that  the  numbers  100,  9,  and  10, 
applied  to  the  Dactyli  and  the  Curetes,  belong  proba- 
bly to  some  arithmetical  or  physicsl  theory.  Aa  to 
the  name  Dactyli  itself,  whether  we  must  seek  its  ety- 
mology in  the  number  of  fingers  on  each  hand,  or  else 
m  the  idea  of  measure,  and,  consequently,  of  cadence, 
equally  derived  from  the  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
identical,  besides,  with  the  idea  of  number,  still  it  is 
thought  that,  in  forging  iron  by  the  aid  of  their  hands 
and  fingers,  tho  Dactyli  observed  at  first  a  species  of 
dactylic  rhythm,  and  that  these  forgers  were  the  first 
that  applied  the  dance  to  this  same  rhythm ;  from  all 
which  arose  their  peculiar  name.  {Jomard,  sur  le  Sys- 
teme  Mitrique  des  ancient  Egyptiens. — Dtteript.  de 
VEgyptc,  Anliquites,  Memoires,  vol.  1,  p.  744,  Meqq.) 

Ida  i.i'M.  a  height  and  grove  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Pedalium.  It  waa  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venus,  hence  called  Idalia,  and  here,  too,  Adonis 
was  killed  by  the  tooth  of  the  boar.  Virgil  speaka  of 
this  hill  or  mountain  under  the  name  of  lialtum(£n., 
I,  681),  and  shortly  after  makes  mention  of  the  groves 
of  Idalia  (1,  693).  By  this  last  is  meant  the  entire 
region  {'\6aXia  x^i"1 — Heyne,  ad  Virg..  I.  c).  On 
another  occasion  {JEn.,  10,  86),  he  speaka  of  a  city 
named  Idalium.  (Compare  TheocrttHs,  15,  101. 
VoXyuc  re  Kai  y\6akiov.— Slcph.  Byz.,  a.  v. )  The  city 
or  town  of  Idalium  is  passed  over  in  silence  by  the  an 
cient  geographical  writers.  It  is  first  referred  to  by 
the  later  scholiasts.  {Sera,  ad  Virg.,  £n.,  1,  681. 
Sckol.  ad  Theocrit.,  15.  101.)  It  no  doubt  existed 
from  an  early  period,  but  was  too  insignificsnt  to  ex- 
cite attention.  D'Anville  is  inclined  to  make  the 
modern  Dalin  correspond  to  the  ancient  grove  and 
city.  Idalium  is  said  to  signify  literally,  "  the  place 
of  the  goddess,"  in  the  Phoenician  tongue.  (Bochart, 
Gcogr.  Sacr.,  lib.  1,  c.  3,  p.  356 — Compare  Gale's 
Court  of  the  Gentiles,  aa  cited  by  Clarke,  Travels, 
vol.  4,  p.  36,  Land,  td ,  1817.) 

Inaa,  a  son  of  Aphareua,  famous  for  bis  valour. 
He  was  among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpea- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  Evcnus,  king  of  .Etolia.  Mar 
pessa  was  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas  pursued 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  {Vtd.  Mar- 
pessa  )  According  to  Apollodorus,  Idas,  with  his 
brother  Lynceus,  associated  with  Pollux  and  Caslot 
to  carry  away  some  flocks ;  but,  when  they  had  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  plunder,  tboy  refused 
to  divide  it  into  equal  shares.  This  provoked  the 
sons  of  Leda;  Lynceus  was  killed  by  Castor,  and 
Idas,  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  immediately  slew 
Castor,  and  in  his  turn  perished  by  the  hsnd  of  Pol- 
lux. According  to  Pausanias,  the  quarrel  between 
the  sons  of  Leda  and  those  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a 
different  cause.  Idas  snd  Lynceus,  as  they  say,  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hil«- 
ra,  the  two  daughters  of  Leucrppus ;  but  Castor  snd 
Pollux,  who  had  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
festivity,  carried  off  the  brides,  and  Idas  snd  Lynceua 
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tell  ii  lite  attempt  to  recover  ibeir  wives,  (//ygrn., 
Jab  ,  14,  100,  itc—Ovtd,  Fast  ,  6,  700— Pausan ., 
4,  2;  5.  18.— Apoliod.,  8,  11,  2  ) 

Idibtavisds,  a  pUin  of  Germany,  where  Germanieos 
defeated  Armtnius.  The  name  appears  to  have  »ome 
affinity  to  the  Gorman  word  vntat,  signifying  "  a  mead- 
ow." Mannert  suppose*  the  field  of  battle  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  the  Weaer,  aoulh  of  the  city  of 
Mmden.  (Mannert,  Ane.  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  85.— 
Taett.,  Ann.,  2,  16.) 

Ipmon,  I.  too  of  Apollo  and  Astoria,  was  the  prophet 
of  tho  Argonauts.  He  waa  killed  in  bunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bithynia,  and  received  a  magnificent  funeral. 
He  bad  predicted  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 
(Apoliod.,  1.  9—11.  A  dyer  of  Colophon,  father  to 
Arachne.    (Otid,  Met.,  6,  8.) 

looMiNKUs  (four  syllables),  I.  succeeded  his  father 
Deucalion  on  tbe  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  tho  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships. 
During  this  celebrated  contest  he  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  bin  valour.  At  hia  return  he  made  a  vow 
to  Neptune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  tbe  seas  and  storms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented  it- 
self to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was>  no 
other  than  his  own  son,  who  csme  to  congratulate  his 
pon  his  safe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his 
to  the  god,  but  tbe  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  bis 
subjects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Sallentia.  (  rid. 
Sallentim.)  Ho  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  had 
tbe  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish 
and  his  subjects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  l.ycophron  (v.  1216),  Idomeneus,  during  I 
his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  be  promised  ' 
his  daughter  Clisithore  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leu- 
cos at  first  governed  with  moderation  ;  but  he  was  per- 
susded  by  Nauplius,  king  of  Eubcea.  to  put  to  death 
Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her  daughter  Cli- 
sitbere,  and  to  seize  tbe  kingdom.  After  these  violent 
measures,  he  strengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Crete  ;  snd  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  usurper.  (Ovid,  Mel ,  13,  358  — 
Hygin.,  fab.,  Q2.—Hom,  It ,  11.  dec— I'auian.,  6, 
tb.—  Vxrg.,  iE«.f  3,  122  )— II.  A  Greek  historian  of 
I<ampsacu8,  in  the  age  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Samothrace. 

Idothka,  a  daughter  of  Prartos,  king  of  Argos. 
She  waa  cured  of  insanity,  along  with  her  sisters,  by 
Mdampus.    ( Vtd.  Provides  ) 

looBEDa,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain,  commen- 
cing among  the  Csntabri,  and  extending  nearly  in  a 
southeastern  direction  through  Spain  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  Saguntum, 
which  lay  at  its  foot.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  gives  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  Cnsar  Augusta,  or  Saragot$a,  to 
8aguntum.  (Slrab.,  161.— Jsf«nn<rt,  Geogr.,  voi.  1, 
p.  406.) 

lovmMk,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia,  or,  rather,  comprehending  parts  of 
each,  having  Egypt  on  tbe  west,  and  Arabia  Petrsa 
on  the  south  and  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  time.  Esan  or  Edom,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name,  and  hia  descendants,  settled  along 
the  mountains  of  Sein,  on  the  cast  and  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  whence  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees 
through  the  western  part  of  Arabia  Petrwa,  and  quite 
to  the  Mediterranean  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  even  of  tbe  Jewish  kings,  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  Dead  Sea  on  ono  side,  and  the  Sinus  ^Iannis 
on  tbe  other.  But  the  Idurmea  of  the  New  Testament 
onlv  to  a  small  part  adjoining 
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south,  and  including  even  a  portion  of  that  country, 
w  hich  wan  taken  possession  of  by  the  Edonntes  or  ldu- 
rmearis,  while  the  land  lay  unoccupied  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  capital  of  this  country  was  He- 
bron, which  had  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  tbe 
tnbe  of  Judsh.  These  lduma>an»  were  so  reduced  by 
tbe  Maccabees,  that,  in  order  to  retain  tbeir  possessv 
10ns,  they  consented  to  embrace  Judaism,  and  their 
territory  became  incorporated  with  Judsn ;  although, 
in  tbe  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  still  retained  its  former 
name  of  Idumata.  Strabo  divides  it  ml 
Southern  Idumsra,  with  reference  to  its 
Palestine.  Tbe  capital  of  the  former 
Bossra,  and  of  tbe  latter.  Petra  or  Jmcklael.  Idutnsce 
was  famous  for  its  palm-trees.  (  Vtrg.,  Geogr.,  3,  12.) 
The  country  in  general  waa  hot,  dry,  mountainous, 
and  in  some  parts  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs,  (/'/in  ,  5,  13 — Jee,  Ssrf , 
8.  160.— Stat.,  Sy/e,5,  2  —  Marl.,  10.  50.— Jotrpk, 
Ant.  Jud,  2,  I— Id  ,  BtU.  Jnd  ,  4.  80  ) 

ItNYsus,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  Gaxa.  The 
modern  village  of  Kan-Jonet  marks  the  ancient  site. 
(Herod.,  3,  6  —  RtnneU,  Geogr.  Herod.,  Vol.  1,  p.  342, 
ed  1830.) 

JtalcHo  (in  Greek  Irptxovr.,  gen.  -ovvror),  a  city 
of  Judca,  in  tbe  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Jericho  was  the  first  city  of  Canaan  uken  by 
Joshua,  who  destroyed  it.  A  new  city  was  afterward 
built  by  Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  before 
tbe  time  of  Hiel  there  waa  another  Jericho  built  neat 
the  site  of  the  old.  The  situation  of  this  city  is  said 
(2  Kmgt,  2,  19)  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  bat 
"the  water  naught  and  the  ground  barren;"  when 
Elisha,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  "healed  the 
water,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome  and  abundant  It 
is  probable  that,  before  this  miracle  of  Elishs,  tbe 
only  water  which  supplied  the  city  and  adjoining  plain 
was  both  scanty  and  bad  ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
destitute  of  this  essential  and  fertilizing  element,  ace! 
the  soil  was  consequently  parched  and  barren.  The 
place  which  is  by  nearly  all  authorities  considered  to 
be  the  same  with  Jericho,  is  a  mean  and  miserable  vil- 
lage called  Hit  ha  or  Rtkha.  situated  in  a  plain  about 
three  leagues  wide,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains, 
and  about  three  milea  from  the  Jordan.  But  the  true 
site  of  ancient  Jericho  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  west  of 
Rihha,  and  not  far  from  its  commencement  on  this 
side,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  by  long 
and  regular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  height,  breadth, 
and  angle  of  slope,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  place 
of  enclosing  walls,  now  worn  into  mounds.  Besides 
which,  the  foundations  of  other  walls  in  detached 
pieces,  portions  of  ruined  buildings  of  an  indefinable 
nature,  shafts  of  columns,  dec.,  were  seen  scattered 
about  over  the  widely -extended  heapa  of  this  ruined 
city,  which  ncemeu  to  rover  a  surface  of  square  miles. 
These  remains,  nothing  of  which  kind  is  to  be  found 
at  Rihha.  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  determine) 
the  position  of  ancient  Jericho ;  besides  which,  to  re- 
move all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  they  agree  exactly 
with  the  required  distance  from  Jerusalem  on  one  side, 
and  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  as  given  by  Josephu*.  who 
makes  it  160  furlongs  from  the  former,  and  60  from  tbe 
latter.  The  plain  of  Jericho  extends  eastward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  ts  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  barren 
and  rugged  mountains.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
lowness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extremely  hot  ;  so 
much  so  as  to  enable  the  palm  tree  to  flourish,  which 
is  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Judwa. 
itself  was  indeed  always  celebrated  for  the  al 
growth  of  this  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  ef 
"the  citv  of  pahn-trees.M  (Drat.,  34,  3 — 
1,  16 ;  3,  13  )   Joaephua  says,  that  in  has  time,  \h« 
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neighbouring  country  abounded  in  thick  proves  of 
toesc  trees,  together  with  the  tree  which  afforded  the 
Mm  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  At  present,  however,  there 
»  not  a  tree  of  any  kind,  either  palm  or  balsam,  and 
scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes,  to  be  seen  about  the 
sfce  of  this  deserted  city.  But  the  desolation  with 
which  its  nuns  are  surrounded  is  rather  to  be  ascribed, 
ding  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
sgricultiiral  labours  on  the  soil,  and  the  want  of 
>  distribution  of  water  over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the 
leouins  of  winch  evince  that  they  were  constructed 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  than  to  any  change  in  the  cli- 
mate or  the  soil ;  an  observation  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  many  parts  of  the  Holy  Land.  (Manaford'a 
8cnpture  Gazetteer,  p.  208,  ttifq.) 

Ikine,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.  Pylh- 
eat,  who.  to  his  own  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  added  much  information  respect- 1 
ing  it.  which  he  had  obtained  Irom  the  rarlv  inhabitants 
of  Gades  in  Spam,  is  the  rim  who  calls  Ireland  by  the 
aame  of  Ienic  (r/  'hpvn).  From  Aristotle,  a  contempo- 
rary of  his,  we  learn  that  what  are  now  England  and 
Ireland  were  then  denominated  Hytrin  iical  vijaot. 
(Dt  .*/« n  i>,  c.  8.)  In  Cavsar'a  commentaries  a  change  ' 
of  appellation  appears.  England  ia  there  stvled  Bri- 
tannia, and  Ireland.  Hiberma.  (B.  G.,  5,  IS,  dec.)! 
The  idea  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  Cesar 
nay  have  given  this  name  to  the  latter  island  of  hia  | 
own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  seventy 
of  its  climate,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  ia 
nothing  more  than  Winter-land  Such  a  supposition, 
however,  although  it  may  wear  a  plausible  appearance, 
leemt  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  fact.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Cesar  gives  the  name  as  he 
heard  it  from  others,  without  associating  with  it  any 
idea  of  cold  He  merely  places  the  island  to  the  west 
of  Bntsin.  It  was  Strabo  who  made  it  lie  far  to  the 
north,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  first  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  in  reality  enter- 
tained, that  the  climate  of  Ireland  waa  cold  and  rig- 
orous But  a  question  here  presents  itself,  whether 
I  erne  or  Hibernia  be  the  true  appellation  of  this  island 
The  latter,  we  believe,  will,  on  examination,  appear  en- 
titled to  the  preference.  It  ia  more  than  probable  that 
Pyiheas  received  the  name  Icrne  from  the  mouths  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  contracted  from  Hibernia. 
This  supposition  would  approach  to  certainty,  if  we 
possessed  sny  means  of  substantiating  as  a  fact,  that 
the  appellation  Hibemi,  which  ia  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants ef  the  island,  was  used  in  the  old  accounta  re- 
specting it,  and  not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer 
A  strong  argument  may  be  deduced, 
»  what  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
pronunciation  of  the  word  Hibernia.  The  consonant 
•  may  have  been  softened  down  so  as  to  resembto  <nt 
in  sound,  a  change  far  from  uncommon  ;  and  hence 
Hibernia  would  be  pronounced  aa  if  written  'lovep- 
»<«,  whence  I  erne  may  very  easily  have  been  formed. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  srticle  Iuveroa.)  The 
modern  name  Erin,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Ireland,  is  an  evident  derivation  from  Icrne,  if  not 
Haelf  the  ancient  Erse  root  of  that  term.  Ireland 
was  known  at  a  vary  early  period  to  the  ancient  mar- 
Rim  of  southern  Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Holy  Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Druidical  sys- 
tem of  worship  may  have  been  in  Ireland.  Cesar, 
n  is  true,  found  Druids  in  Gaul,  but  be  atates,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  alwaya  sent  to  complete 
•heir  religious  education  in  Britain  ;  and  we  shall  per- 
eetve,  if  we  compare  later  authorities,  that  the  aanc- 

B of  the  Druids  wss  not  in  Britain  itself,  but  in  the 
i  of  AmgltMia,  between  which  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Ireland  the  distance  across  ia  only  85  miles. 
Had  lbs  Romans  extended  their  inquiries  on  thia  sub- 


auch  accounts  from  them  as  would  have  substantiated 
what  has  just  been  sdvanced.  As  regards  the  early 
on  of  thia  ialand,  it  may.  we  believe,  be  safely 
1  aa  a  fact,  that  the  northern  half  of 
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pet  lo  Ireland  iuelf,  we 
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try  waa  peopled  by  the  Scoti ;  not  only  because  in 
later  years  we  find  Scoti  in  thia  quarter  as  well  aa  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  but  because  even  at  the  present  day 
the  Erse  language  is  not  completely  obliterated  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  southern  half  of 
the  island  seems  lo  have  had  a  Celtic  population.  It 
ia  a  very  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  names  of 
many  places  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  given  by  Ptolemy, 
hear  no  resemblance  whatever  either  to  Scottish  or 
Celtic  appellations  This  has  given  rise  to  various 
theories,  and,  in  particular,  to  one  which  favours  the 
idea  of  migrations  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Taci- 
tus considers  the  Silures  in  Britain  as  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ;  but  this  supposition  is  merely  grounded  on  an 
accidental  resemblance  in  some  national  customs.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  in  modern  days  into  the  Basque 
language,  which  is  supposed  to  contsin  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  but  no  analogy  haa  been  discovered] 
between  it  and  the  modem  Iriah.  The  Roman  arms 
never  reached  Ireland,  although  merchanta  of  that  na- 
tion often  visited  its  coasts.  From  the  accounts  of 
the  latter,  Ptolemy  obtained  materials  for  his  map  of 
this  island.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  geogra- 
pher does  not  name  a  single  place  in  northern  Scotland, 
whereas,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  island,  ha 
mentions  as  many  aa  10  rities,  one  of  them  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  three  others  of  the  number  situate  on 
the  coast.  Is  not  this  a  proof  tbst  Irelsnd,  st  ibis 
early  period,  hsd  attained  a  considerable  degree  ol 
civilization?  A  barbarous  people  never  found  cities 
on  the  coast.  In  addition  to  what  has  thus  far  been  re- 
marked, it  may  be  slsted  that  Herodotus  was  equally 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives  a 
general  and  rude  outline  of  the  latter,  but  knew  nothing 
of  the  former.  Strabo  had  some  knowledge,  though 
very  imperfect,  of  both.  Pliny's  information,  with  re- 
gard to  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  greatly  aorpassea 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Diodoms  Siculus  calls  tba 
latter  Ins  or  Inn,  snd  copies  a  foolish  story  of  the  na- 
tives being  cannibala.  {Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pi, 
2,  p.  33.  seqq  ) 

Jkrusalkm,  the  capital  of  Judxa.    (  Kid. 
yma.) 

Icilou.is,  a  town  of  Mauretsnia  Crsariensis, 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampsagss,  snd  north  of  Cirta. 
It  is  now  Gtgeri  otJietl.  (Pony,  5,  2. — A  m m  Mar- 
cell  ,  29,  5  ) 

IoilIom.  now  Giglio,  an  island  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  oft  the  promontory  of  Argentarios. 
The  thick  woods  of  this  island  aerved  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  a  great  number  of  Romans,  who  fled  from 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Altila.  (Mela,  2,  7.- 
//.  /..  326.) 

IoKA-riva,  a  martyr  who  aaffered  at  Rome 
the  third  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  an  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  67th  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  committed  the  church  at  Aniioch  to  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  as  successor  to  Euodius.  Over  thin 
bishopric  he  presided  for  upward  of  40  years,  when  I  ha 
Emperor  Trajan,  after  hia  triumph  over  the  Dacians.  cl- 
teringthecitv,  exercised  many  seventies  towards  thcXa 
who  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  summoned  the 
prelate  himself  before  him,  on  which  occasion  Ignatius 
conducted  himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  imperisl 
presence,  that  he  was  forthwith  sent  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered to  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beasts.  This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  with 
great  fortitude,  having  availed  himself  of  the  intervsl  be- 
tween his  sentence  and  its  execution  to  strengthen,  by 
his  exhortations,  the  faith  of  the  Roman  converts.  Af- 
ter his  decease,  which  took  place  A.D.  107.  or,  i 
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ing  to  some  accounts,  A.D.  116,  his  remain*  were  carried 
to  Antiocb  for  interment— If,  as  som«  suppose,  Ignati- 
us was  not  one  of  the  little  children  whom  Jesus  look  up 
in  his  arms  and  blessed,  it  is  certain  that  he  conversed 
famdiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  waa  perfectly  acquaint- 
ed wtth  their  doctrine.  Of  bis  works  there  remain 
•even  epistles,  edited  in  1645  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
republished  by  Cotelerius  in  1672,  in  his  collection  of 
the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers  ;  and  again  print- 
ed in  1697  at  Amsterdam,  with  notes,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Usher  and  Pearson.  Ad  English  transla- 
tion of  them,  from  the  pen  of  Archbishop  Wake,  is  to 
be  found  among  the  works  of  that  prelate.  There  are 
some  other  letters  of  minor  importance,  which,  though 
the  question  of  their  authenticity  has  met  with  sup- 
porters, are  generally  considered  to  have  been  attribu- 
ted to  him  on  insufficient  authority. — II  A  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the-  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  was  son  to  the  Emperor  Michael  CuropaU- 
ta,  and  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit.  The  uncompromising  firmness 
which  he  displayed  after  his  elevation  to  the  patriar- 
chal chair  in  847,  in  subjecting  Bardas,  a  court-favour- 
ite, to  the  censures  of  the  church,  on  account  of  at;  in- 
cestuous connexion,  caused  him  to  undergo  a  tempo 
tary  deprivation  of  office.  Under  Basil,  however,  lie 
was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  presided  in  his 
capacity  of  patriarch  at  the  eighth  general  council. 
His  death  took  place  about  the  year  818.  {Gorton's 
Bwgr.  Diet.,  vol.  2,  p.  162.) 

IouvIum,  a  city  of  Umbha,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  to 
the  nouth  of  Tifernum,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  main 
chain  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  Eugubbt$,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  Gubbio.  Iguvium  was  a 
municipal  town ;  and,  as  it  would  seem  from  the  im- 
portance attached  to  its  possession  by  Casssr  when  he 
invaded  Italy,  a  place  of  some  consequence.  (Cat., 
BcU.  Civ.,  I,  2  — Compare  Ctc  ad  Alt,  7,  13.— rim., 
8,  14.)  This  city  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  mod- 
el n  times,  from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
monuments  in  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1440.  These 
consist  of  several  bronze  tablets  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  Umbrian,  othera  in  Latin 
characters.  They  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
many  a  learned  dissertation  by  modern  literati.  The 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  by  Grotefend,  en- 
titled Rudimenta  Lingua  Umbnca,  4to,  Nannov., 


Ilba  or  Ilva,  an  taland  of  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  and  about  ten  mtlea  from  the  prom- 
ontory of  Populonium.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its 
rich  iron  mines ;  but  by  whom  they  were  first  discov- 
ered and  worked  is  uncertain,  as  they  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  marks  of  labours  carried  on  for  an  incalculable 
time  (Pmi,  Otserv.  Mineral.  Bulla  mimcra  di  ferro 
di  Rio,  Ac,  1777,  8vo  —  Letlre  tur  Vkistoire  naturclle 
de  r*le  d'Elbe,  par  Koettlin,  Vienne,  1780,  8vo.)  It 
even  seems  to  nave  been  a  popular  belief  among  the 
ancierite,  that  the  metallic  substance  was  constantly 
renewed.  (Aristot.,  de  Mir.,  p.  1158. — Strab.,  223. 
— Plin .,  34,  14  )  It  is  probable  that  the  Pbcenicians 
were  the  first  to  make  known  the  mineral  riches  of 
ftis  island,  and  that  it  waa  from  them  the  Tyrrheni 
learned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held 
out  to  them  no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  coast 
Itherwiae  deficient  in  natural  advantages.  It  is  to 
me  latter  people  that  we  ought  to  trace  the  name  of 
•fcthaiia,  given  to  this  island  by  the  Greeks,  and  which 
roc  latter  derived  from  a\6u  (to  burn),  in  allusion  to  the 
number  of  forges  on  the  island.  According  to  Polybi- 
us  (ap.  Stepk.  Bus.),  the  same  appellation  waa  given 
to  Lemnoa.  a  Tyrrhenian  settlement  in  early  times. 
Itva  is  now  Elba.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p. 
SUM 

Il«rca6nks,  a  Spanish  tribe,  east  of  the  Edetani. 
en  both  aides  of  the  Iberus, 
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(now  Tortosa)  and  Tarraco  (now  Tarragona)  were  two 

of  their  towns.    (Ulcert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

Ilekda.  the  capital  city  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Spain, 
situate  on  the  Siconv  or  Segre,  a  tributary  of  the  Ibe- 
rua. (Strabo,  161.)  The  situation  of  this  place,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  exposed  it  incessantly  to 
the  horrors  of  war,  from  the  time  that  tbe  Romans  be- 
gan to  penerate  into  Spain.  It  was  celebrated  foi  the 
resistance  it  made  against  Cesar,  under  the  lieutenants) 
of  Pompey,  Afraniua  and  Pelreius.  who  were,  how- 
ever, finally  defeated.  (Cas.,  B.  Cis.,  1,61. — fV., 
4,  13.  —  Apptan,  B.  Cn.,  2,  42.)  In  the  reign  of 
Gallienua  it  waa  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
barians, who,  migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  tbe 
western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  is  now  Lerida  in 
Catalonia.  (Aumok..  EPi*t.  ad  /Win  ,36,  59— At  , 
Prvfrts  ,  23,  4  —Vktrt.  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  451.) 

Ii.HRiitTes.     Vtd  Ilerda 

Ilia,  otherwise  called  Khea  Silvia,  daughter  of  No- 
mi'.or,  king  of  Alba,  was  appointed  one  of  tbe  vestal 
virgins  by  Amtilius,  after  the  latter  had  wrested  from 
his  brother  Numitur  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  Amulioe 
made  Ins  niece  a  vestal  to  prevent  her  having  any  otf- 
■  spring,  the  vestals  being  bound  to  perpetual  chaslUy. 
|  Mars,  however,  according  to  the  old  legend,  overpow- 
\  ered  the  timid  maiden  in  the  sacred  grove,  whither 
she  had  gone  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  temple.  Sue  became  the  mother  of  Rom- 
ulus and  lU  iiuis,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was 
buried  alive  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Tiber.  Ennius,  how- 
ever, aa  cited  by  Porphyrion  (ad  Hoe ,  Od.,  1,  2,  17), 
makes  her  to  have  been  cast  into  the  Tiber,  previous  to 
which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  the  Anio.  Horace, 
on  tbe  contrary,  speaks  of  her  as  having  married  the 
god  of  the  Tiber.  Serviua  (ad  J£n.,  1,  274)  alludes 
to  this  version  of  the  fable  as  adopted  by  Horace  and 
others.  Acron  also,  in  his  scholia  on  the  passage  in 
Horace  just  cited,  speaks  of  Ilia  as  having  married  the 
god  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  tbe  account  which 
he  gives.  Ilia  was  buried  on  the  bank  of  tbe  Anio.  and 
the  river,  having  overflowed  its  borders,  carried  her 
remains  down  to  tbe  Tiber;  hence  she  waa  aaid  to 
have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  last- mentioned  stream. 

IlIab,  a  celebrated  poem  composed  by  Homer,  upon 
tbe  Trojan  war,  which  delineates  the  wrath  of  Achillea, 
and  all  the  calamities  which  befell  the  Greeks,  from  the 
refusal  of  that  herb  to  appear  in  the  field  of  battle. 
It  finishes  with  the  funeral  riteaof  Hector,  whom  Achil 
les  bad  sacrificed  to  the  ahade  of  his  friend  Patroclua, 
and  ia  divided  into  twenty-four  books. — Modern  crit- 
ics differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proper  termination  of  the  Iliad.  Wolf  and  Heyne, 
with  others,  think  that  there  is  an  excess  of  two  books, 
and  that  the  death  of  Hector  ia  the  true  end  of  the 
poem.  The  23d  and  24lh  books,  therefore,  they  con- 
sider as  the  work  of  another  author.  Granville  Penn, 
however,  has  undertaken  to  ahow  (Primary  Argument 
of  the  Iliad,  Land  ,  1821),  that  tbe  poem  w  to  be  taken 
as  a  whole.  And  that  its  primary  and  governing  argu- 
ment is  the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  divine 
will  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined  will  of 
man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Hector,  by 
tbe  instrumentality  of  Achilles,  as  the  immediate  pre- 
liminary to  tbe  destruction  of  Troy. — The  following 
observations  on  the  unity  and  general  character  of  the 
Iliad,  taken  from  an  able  critique  in  tbe  Quarterly  Re- 
view (No  87,  p.  147,  seqq  ),  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  the  atudent.  "  Does  the  Iliad  appear  to  4»ve 
been  cast,  whole  and  perfect,  in  one  mould,  by  tbe 
vivifying  energy  of  its  original  creator,  or  does  it  bear 
undeniable  marks  of  its  being  an  assemblage  of  uncon- 
nected parts,  blended  together,  or  fused  into  one  mass 
by  a  different  and  more  recent  compiler! — We  cannot 
but  think  the  universal  admiration  of  its  unity  by  the 
better,  the  poetic  age  of  Greece,  almost  conclusive  1 
to  its  original  uniform  composition.  It 
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not  till  the  age  of  the  grammarians  that  it*  primitive  hv  I 
tognty  was  called  in  question ;  nor  ia  it  injustice  to 
assert,  that  the  minute  and  analytical  spirit  of  a  gram- 
marian is  not  the  best  qualification,  for  the  profound  j 
feeling,  the  comprehensive  conception  of  an  narmoni-  ' 
oos  whole.    The  most  exquisite  anatomist  may  be  no 
judge  of  the  symmetry  of  the  human  frame,  and  we 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Chantrey  or  Weatmacott 
on  the  proportions  and  general  beauty  of  a  form  rather 
than  that  of  Mr  Brodie  or  Sir  Aatley  Cooper. — There 
ia  some  troth,  though  some  malicious  exaggeration,  in 
the  lines  of  Pope : 

'  The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
Sets  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit : 
How  parts  relate  to  parts,  or  they  to  whole  ; 
The  body's  harmony,  the  beaming  soul ; 
Are  things  which  K  utter,  Burman,  Waste,  shall  see, 
When  man's  whole  frame  is  obvious  to  a  flea.' 


—We  would  not  comprehend,  under  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  men  of  genius  as  well  aa  critical  saga- 
city, such  aa  Hsyne  and  Wolf,  atili  loss  those  of  the 
highest  poetic  feeling,  who,  both  in  thia  and  other 
countries,  are  converta  to  their  system.  Yet  there  is 
a  sort  of  contagion  in  literary  as  well  as  religious  scep- 
ticism ;  we  like,  in  scholarship,  to  be  on  the  stronger 
aide,  and  the  very  names  of  Benllcy,  Wolf,  and  Heyne 
would  aweep  a  host  of  followers  into  their  train.  In 
the  authors  of  a  paradox,  criticiam,  like  jealousy,  fur- 
nishes the  food  which  it  grows  on  ;  and  it  ia  astonish- 
rng.  when  once  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion, 
how  it  draws  1  from  trifles  confirmation  strong,'  and 
oreriooka  the.  most  glaring  objections ;  while,  if  the 
new  doctrine  once  forces  its  way  into  general  notice, 
ardent  proselytes  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  until  that 
which  was  at  first  a  timid  and  doubtful  heresy,  be- 
comes a  standard  article  of  the  scholar's  creed,  from 
which  it  requires  courage  to  dissent.  Such  to  us  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hypotheses  before  us. 
— For.  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  original  unity  of  the  poem  apply  with 
equal  force  to  the  Piairtratid  compilation.  It  ia,  for 
instance,  quite  as  likely,  that  in  the  heat  of  composi- 
tion the  bard  should  have  forgotten  something;  that, 
for  example,  owing  to  his  obliviousness,  the  Pylaem- 
enes,  whom  he  had  slain  outright  in  the  fifth  book, 
should  revive,  gallantly  fighting,  in  the  thirteenth; 
and  thus,  in  a  different  way  from  the  warrior  of  the 
Italian  poet : 

4  Andart  tombaUendo,  ed  esser  morto* 

The  slow  and  cautious  compiler  is  even  loaa  likely  to 
have  made  such  an  oversight  than  the  rapid  and  inven- 
tive poet ;  and,  by-lhe-way,  Sancho  Pansa'e  wife'a 
name  it  changed,  through  Cervantes'  forgetfulncas  of 
such  trifles,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote  ;  bat 
no  such  lapsus  can  be  alleged  against  the  apurioua 
continuator  of  the  romance,  Aveflenada.  Nor,  sec- 
will  any  critical  reader  of  Homer  pretend  that 
i  the  Homeric  poema  entire  and  uninterpo- 
tated.  That  they  were,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
recited  in  broken  fragments  ;  that  the  wandering  rhap- 
sodists  would  not  scruple  to  insert  occasionally  verses 
ef  their  own  ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  paasagca 
•f  coarser  texture  may  have  thua  been  interwoven  into 
the  rich  tissue  of  the  work— all  these  points  will  read- 
ier be  conceded:  but  while  these  admissions  explain 
almost  every  discrepance  of  composition  and  anomaly 
of  language  and  versification,  they  leave  the  main  ques- 
tion, the  unity  of  the  original  design,  entirely  un- 
touched.— We  will  hazard  one  more  observation  be- 
fore we  venture  to  throw  down  our  glove  in  defence 
of  the  suspected  unity  of  the  Iliad.  If,  on  Heyne's 
supposition  (for  the  objection  does  not  strictly  apply 
to  that  of  Wolf),  the  Iliad  wae  compiled  from  scat- 
of  ancient  poetry  in  the  ago  of  the 


Pisistratids,  it  ia  surely  unaccountable  that,  consider 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war  must  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite aubject  with  these  wandering  bards,  all  the 
more  valuable  part  of  thia  poetry  should  easily  com- 
bine into  a  plan,  embracing  only  so  short  a  period  of 
these  ten  years  of  splendid  Grecian  enterprise.  Had 
not  one  of  these  numerous  Homers  touched  with  Ho- 
meric life  and  truth  any  of  the  other  great  poetical 
events  which  preceded,  or  the  still  more  striking  inci- 
dents which  followed  the  wrath  of  Achilles  and  the 
death  of  Hector— the  destruction  of  the  city,  for  in- 
stance— the  midnight  devastation  of  ancient  Ilium! 
We  are  far  from  asserting  that  many  passages  of  the 
Iliad — as  the  adventures  of  Diomed.  the  night  enter- 
prise of  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  with  the  death  of  Rhe- 
sus— necessarily  belong  to  that  period  of  the  war  ;  it 
ia  possible  that  they  may  have  been  inlaid  into  the 
work  by  a  later  and  a  foreign  hand ;  but  it  ia  some- 
what incredible  that  the  compilers  ahould  have  been 
able  to  condenae  the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric 
poetry  into  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  if 
they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal  merit,  what  be- 
came of  them  1  Did  they  form  the  poems  of  Arctinus. 
Stasinus,  and  Leaches  t  were  they  left  to  be  moulded 
up  in  the  Cyclic  poems  1  But  how  immeasurably  in- 
ferior, by  tlie  general  consent  of  Greece,  waa  all  the 
rest  of  their  epic  poetry  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  !  It 
ia  probable  that  the  better  passages  in  the  poem  of 
Quinlus  Calaber  are  borrowed,  or  but  slightly  mod- 
ified, from  the  Cyclic  poeta ;  but  how  rarely  do  we 
recognise  the  clear,  theiree,  the  Homeric  life  and  en- 
ergy of  the  two  great  poema!  Bat  we  muat  go  far- 
ther. To  us,  we  boldly  confess,  the  fable  of  the  Iliad 
is,  if  not  its  greatest,  among  ita  greatest  perfections : 
the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  vaat  and  varioua  yet  still 
uniform  building,  the  more  it  aaaumes  a  distinct  rela- 
tion of  parts,  a  more  admirable  consonance  in  ita  gen- 
eral effect:  it  ia  not  the  aimple  unity  of  the  single 
figure,  as  in  the  Odyaaey.  but  it  is  the  more  daring 
complexity  of  the  hiatorieal  design,  the  grouping  of  s 
multitude  of  figures,  subordinate  to  the  principal,  which 
appears  the  more  lofty  from  the  comparative  height 
of  thoae  around  him.  The  greatness  of  AchHIes  in 
the  Iliad  is  not  that  of  Tencriffe,  rising  alone  from  the 
level  aurface  of  the  ocean,  but  rather  that  of  Atraa,  the 
loftiest  peak  of  a  gradually  ascending  chain  ;  he  ia  sur- 
rounded by  gianta,  yet  still  eollo  tuperemrnet  omnts. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  has  srisen  from  seeking  in  the 
Iliad  a  kind  of  technical  unity,  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter and  it  variance  with  the  object  of  the  primitive 
epopee :  it  Is  a  unity,  aa  a  French  critic.  La  Motte, 
long  ago  remarked,  of  intereat.  Mr.  Coleridge  has 
aeiiaibly  obaerved,  *  it  may  well,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  the  alleged  difficulty  ia  not  entirety  the  crit- 
ic's own  creation  ;  whether  the  presumption  of  the 
necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  exactly  com  men  Bo- 
rate with  the  extent  of  the  poem,  rs  not  founded  on  * 
misconception  of  the  history  and  character  of  early 
heroic  poetry.'  The  question  is  not.  whether  the 
whole  fable  ia  strictly  comprised  within  the  brief  prop- 
osition of  the  subject,  in  the  simple  exordium,  but 
whether  the  hearer's  mind  ia  carrieo  on  with  constant 
and  unfailing  excitement  ;  whether,  if  the  bard  bad 
atopped  abort  of  the  termination  of  his  poem,  he  would 
not  have  left  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  mind ; 
St  least,  whether  every  event,  even  to  the  lamentations 
over  the  body  of  Hector,  does  not  flow  ao  naturally 
from  the  mam  design,  and  aeem  so  completely  to  carry 
ua  on  in  an  unbroken  state  of  suspense  and  interne 
curiosity,  that  even  to  the  last  verse  we  sre  almost  in- 
clined to  regret  that  the  strain  breaks  off  loo  i 


"  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam's  ear 
So  charming  left  his  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  him  still  speaking." 

It  is  much  to  be  desired,  that,  as  the  jup/Swrer,  ins 
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dividers  of  the  Iliad,  have  zealously  sought  out  every 
apparent  discrepance  and  contradiction  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem,  some  diligent  student,  on  the  other 
side,  would  eiarnine  into  all  the  fine  and  delicate  al- 
lusions between  the  most  remote  parts — the  prepara- 
tions in  one  book  for  events  which  sre  developed  in 
another — the  slight  prophetic  anticipations  of  what  is 
to  come,  and  the  equally  evanescent  references  to  the 
past — those  inartificial  and  undesigned  touches  which 
indisputably  indicate  that  the  same  mind  has  been 
perpctusJIy  st  work  in  a  subtler  manner  than  is  con- 
ceivable in  a  more  recent  compiler.    This  has  beeu 
done  in  a  few  instances  by  M.  langc,  in  his  fervent 
vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  sddressed  to  the 
celebrated  Goethe  ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
applied  himself  to  obviating  the  objections  of  Heyne, 
but  still  not  so  fully  or  so  perfectly  as,  we  are  per- 
auaded,  might  be  done.    It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  us,  in  our  limited  space,  to  attempt  an  investiga- 
tion at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive,  nor  can  we 
find  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of 
that  unity  of  interest  which  appears  to  us  to  combine 
the  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  precon- 
ceived and  predistnbuted  whole,  yet  into  one  con- 
tinuous story  ;  in  which,  however  the  main  object  he 
at  times  suspended,  and  apparently  almost  lost  sight 
of,  it  rises  sgsm  before  us,  and  asserts  its  predominant 
importance,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
however  prominent  and  in  bold  relief,  recede  and  ac- 
knowledge their  due  subordination  to  that  which  is 
the  central,  the  great  leading  figure  of  the  majestic 
group.    The  genersl  design  of  the  Iliad,  then,  was  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  at  the 
most  eventful  period  of  the  war  before  Troy ;  the  es- 
pecial object,  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  great  Thes- 
saltan  chieftain,  during  this  at  the  same  time  the  most 
important  crisis  of  bis  life.    The  first  hook  shows  us 
at  once  who  is  to  be  what  is  vulgsrly  called  the  hero  of 
the  poem  :  Achilles  stands  forth  as  the  assertor  of  the 
power  of  the  gods — the  avejigcr  of  the  injured  priest- 
hood—taking  the  lead  with  the  acknowledged  superior- 
ity due  to  his  valour,  bearding  the  sovereign  of  men, 
the  great  monarch,  who  commands  the  expedition 
Wronged  by  Agamemnon,  so  ss  to  enlist  the  generous 
sympathies  on  his  side,  yet  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  he  recedes  into  insction, 
but  it  is  an  inaction  which  more  forcibly  enthrals  our 
interest.    In  another  respect,  nothing  shows  the  good 
fortune,  or,  rather,  the  excellent  judgment  of  the  poet, 
so  much  as  this  dignified  secession  through  so  large  a 
part  of  this  poem.    Had  Achilles  been  brought  more 
frequently  forward,  he  must  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valour  have  been  dis- 
paraged ;  or  the  poet  must  have  constantly  raised  up 
antagonists  more  and  more  valiant  and  formidable,  in 
the  same  msnner  as  the  romancers  sre  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  Amadis  or  Eeplaudian, 
to  go  on  creating  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  and  many- 
headed  giants,  till  they  have  exhausted  all  imaginable 
dimensions,  and  all  calculable  multiplication  of  beads 
and  arms.    The  endless  diversity  of  his  adventures 
permits  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  scene.    His  character  rises  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  for  he  contend*  with  the  elements 
and  the  gods.    Achilles  could  scarcely  be  in  danger, 
for  his  antagonists  must  almost  always  be  mm     It  is 
surprising  how  much  the  sameness  of  wsr  is  varied  in 
the  Iliad,  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  its  fluctuation's, 
which  could  sesreely  have  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  without  lowering  hi*  transcendent  power* 
Yet,  though  he  recedes,  Achilles  is  not  lost  to  our 
sight ;  like  the  image  of  Brutus  in  the  Roman  proces- 
sion, his  absence,  particularly  as  on  every  opportunity 
some  allusion  is  made  to  his  superior  valour,  power, 
or  even  beauty  and  swiftness,  rivets  our  attention.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  occasion  it  seised  for  displaying 
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the  prowess  of  the  other  great  chieftains  .  they  are  led 
forth  in  succession,  exhibiting  splendid  valour  and  en- 
terprise, but  still  are  found  wanting  in  the  hour  of 
thsl ;  the  gallsntry  of  Diomed,  the  spirit  of  Menelsus, 
the  heavy  brute  force  of  Ajax,  the  obstinate  courage  of 
Idomeneus — even  the  power  and  craft  of  the  deities, 
sre  employed  in  vain  to  arrest  the  still  advancing,  still 
conquering  forces  of  Hector  and  tbe  Trojans,  tdl  at 
last  they  are  thundering  before  the  outworks  of  tbe 
camp,  and  forcing  their  way  into  its  precincts.  Not 
that  the  progress  of  Trojan  success  is  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  war  fluctuates  with  the  utmost  variety  of 
fortune  ;  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  hearer  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  excitement,  lest  Hector  rhould  fall  by  a 
meaner  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  seces- 
sion of  Achilles,  Greece  maintain  her  uninterrupted 
superiority.  Still,  on  the  whole,  Jove  is  inexorable ; 
the  tide  of  Trojan  success  swells  onward  to  its  height  ; 
Patroclus.  in  the  arms  of  Achilles,  arrests  it  for  a  time, 
but  in  vain  ;  it  recoils  with  redoubled  fury  ;  op  to  the 
instant,  the  turning  point  of  the  poem,  the  tremendous 
crisis  for  which  the  whole  Iliad  has  hitherto  been,  as  it 
were,  a  skilful  prelude;  when,  unarmed  and  naked, 
Achilles,  with  bis  voice  alone,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
his  appearance,  blazing  with  the  manifest  terrors  of  the 
deity,  arrests  at  once  and  throws  hack  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory ;  and  from  that  moment  the  safety,  the  triumph 
of  Greece,  sre  secure,  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  Troy 
sealed  for  ever.  This  passage,  as  expressive  of  human 
energy,  mingled  with  the  mysterious  awe  attendant  on 
a  being  environed  bv  the  gods,  is  the  roost  sublime  m 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.  (i7.,  18.  945.)  The  only 
parallel  to  this  unrivalled  passage  is  the  crisis  or  turn* 
ing  point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Odyssey,  when  L'lvsses 
throws  off  at  once  his  base  disguise,  lesps  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  rains  bis  terrible  arrows  among  the  cowering 
suiters.   There  is  tbe  same  mingling  of  the  supernatu- 


ral as  Ulysses  tries  his  bow. — These  two  passages  we 
have  never  read  and  compared,  without  feeling,  how- 
erer  from  all  other  reasons  sceptics  as  to  the  single  au> 
thorabip  of  the  two  great  poems,  an  inward  and  almost 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  identity  of  mind  from  which 
they  sprang — this  convergence,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole 
interest  to  a  single  point,  end  tbst  point — that  ■xt&.ntr- 
na,  as  the  Oreek  critics  would  call  it— brought  oat 
with  such  intense  and  transcendent  energy,  the  w  hols 
power  of  the  leading  character  condensed,  and  bursting 
forth  in  one  unrivalled  effort.  Each  seems  too  original 
to  be  an  imitation,  and  though  apparently  of  tbe  same 
master,  of  that  roaster  by  no  means  servilely  copying 
himself. — On  no  part  of  the  Iliad  has  so  much  been 
written  as  on  tbe  armour  framed  by  Vulcan,  more  es- 
pecially on  the  shield  of  Achilles.  We  would  only 
point  out  the  singular  felicity  of  ita  position,  as  a  quiet 
relief  and  resting-place  between  the  first  sudden  break- 
ing  forth  of  the  unarmed  Achilles,  and  his  more  pre- 
pared and  final  going  out  to  battle  ;  two  passages 
which,  if  they  had  followed  too  close  upon  each  other, 
would  have  injured  the  distinctness  and  completeness 
of  each.  Of  the  final  going  forth  of  Achilles  to  battle, 
his  irresistible  prowess,  his  conflict  with  tbe  River 
God,  and  his  immediate  superiority  over  the  appalled 
and  flying  Hector,  nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  it 
fuHy  equals  the  high-wrought  expectation*  excited  by 
the  whole  previous  preparation?  That  single  trumpet- 
sound,  which  preluded  with  its  terrific  blast,  grows 
into  the  most  awful  din  of  martial  sound  that  ever  was 
awakened  by  tbe  animating  power  of  poet.— Even  the 
last  two  books,  if  we  suppose  the  main  object  of  the 
poet  to  be  the  glory  of  the  great  Thesselian  hero,  with 
only  such  regard  to  tbe  unity  of  his  fable  as  that  it 
should  never  cease  to.  interest,  are  by  no  means  su- 
perfluous. The  religious  influence  which  funeral  rites 
held  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  snd  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  Achilles  in  the  interchange  of  free  snd 
courtesy,  aa  liberal  as  he  was  valiant,  might  well 
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tempt  the  po«t.  assured  of  his  hearer's  profound  sym- 
pathy, to  prolong  the  strsin.  The  Isst  book,  unneces- 
sary ss  it  seems  to  the  development  of  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  yet  has  slways  appeared  to  us  aull  more  re- 
markably conducive  to  the  real  though  remote  design 
of  the  Iliad.  We  have  before  observed,  that  the  pre- 
mature and  preadvanced  mind  of  the  poet  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  relieving  the  savage  conflict  with 
traits  of  milder  manners :  and  the  generous  conduct  of 
Achillea,  and  his  touching  respect  for  the  aged  Priam, 
might  almost  seem  aa  a  prophetic  apology  to  a  gentler 
age  for  the  barbarity  with  which  the  poet  might  think 
it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  prevailed  among  hia  own  warlike  compeers. 
Hector  dragged  at  the  car  of  his  insulting  conqueror 
was  for  the  fierce  and  martial  vulgar,  for  the  carousing 
chieftain,  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Northman,  de- 
lighted only  by  his  dark  Sagas ;  Hector's  body,  pre- 
served by  the  care  of  the  gods,  restored  with  honour 
to  Priam,  lamented  by  the  desolate  women,  for  the 
heart  of  the  poet  himself,  and  for  the  few  congenial 
spirits  which  could  enter  into  his  own  more  chastened 
tone  of  feeling. — Still,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of 
the  elaborate  art  of  a  later  age ;  it  is  not  a  skilful  com- 
piler, arranging  his  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  most 
striking  effect :  the  design  and  the  filling  up  appear  to 
ss  to  be  evidently  of  the  same  hand  ;  there  is  the  most 
harmony  in  the  plan,  the  expression,  the  verst- 
and  we  cannot,  by  any  effort,  bring  ourselves 
to  suppose  that  the  separate  passages,  which  form  the 
main  interest  of  the  poem,  the  splendrd  bursts,  or  mute 
pathetic  episodes,  were  originally  composed  without 
an v  view  to  their  general  effect ;  in  abort,  that  a  whole 
race  of  Homers  atruck  out,  aa  it  were  by  accident,  all 
these  gloriona  living  fragments,  which  lay  in  a  kind  of 
unformed  chaos,  till  a  later  and  almoat  mightier  Homer 
them  to  take  form,  and  combine  themselves 
:ted  and  harmonious  whole —There  is  sn- 
very  curious  fact,  on  which  we  do  not  think, 
though  it  was  perceived  by  both  Wolf  and  Heyne,  that 
•affirient  stress  has  been  laid— the  perfect  consistency 
of  the  characters  in  the  separate  pans  of  the  poem.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  have  been  a  sort 
of  conventional  character  assigned  to  different  heroes 
by  the  minstrels  of  elder  Greece.  To  take  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's illustration  of  the  ballada  on  Robin  Hood ;  in 
all  of  these  bold  Robin  is  still  the  same  frank,  careless, 
daring,  gencroua,  half-comic  adventurer:  so  Achilles 
may  have  been  by  prescription, 

Impiger,  iracundus,  inexorabUit,  acer; 

Ajai  heavy  and  obstinate,  Ulysses  light  and  subtle  ; 
but  can  we  thus  account  for  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate touches  of  character,  the  sort  of  natural  consist- 
which  perpetually  identify  the  hero,  or  even  the 
of  one  book,  with  the  ssme  person  in  another? 
—Take,  for  instance,  that  of  Helen,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  draw,  certainly  drawn  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable success.  She  is,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge, 
•a  genuine  lody,  graceful  in  motion  and  apeech,  no- 
ble in  her  amociationa,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault,  for 
arhich  higher  powers  seem  responsible,  yet  graceful 
and  affectionate  toward*  those  with  whom  that  fault 
bad  connected  her.'  Helen  first  appears  in  the  third 
book,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the 
admiration  of  her  beauty  extorted  from  the  old  men, 
who  are  sitting  rtrrtytooiv  loiKdret 

Or  vtueoic.  Tpuar  koI  ivKvijfiidac  'A^atot'r 
Toty&  uuQiywaiKt  rro^vv  ^povov  u?.yta  xuoxeiv 
Aivwtr  udavavgm  orpc  etc  dim  hiKrv. 

(//,3,156,„7?.) 

No  xccmdrr  tuck  celethal charm* 
have  set  the  uxrld  in  or 


Nothing  can  equal  this,  except  the  modesty  with  which 
she  alludes  to  her  own  shame  ;  the  courteous  respect 
with  which  she  is  treated  by  Priam  and  Antenor;  the 
touching  remembrance  of  her  home  and  of  her  broth- 
ers; arid  the  tender  emotions  excited  by  the  reminis- 
cences which  flow  from  the  history  of  almost  each  suc- 
cessive warrior  as  she  describes  them  to  Priam. — la 
the  same  book,  wc  find  her  soon  after  reproaching  the 
recreant  Paria ;  yet,  under  the  irresiatible  influence  ol 
the  goddess,  yielding  to  his  embraces  in  that  well- 
known  passage,  over  which  Pope  has  thrown  a  volup- 
tuous colouring  foreign  to  the  chaster  simplicity  of  the 
original. — The  companion  to  the  first  lovely  picture  is 
the  interview  between  Hector  and  Helen,  in  book  vi.( 
1.  343,  when  she  addreases  her  brother  — We  turn  to 
the  close  of  the  poem,  and  find  the  lamentation  of 
Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  considering  almost  the  sweetest  pas- 
sage of  the  poem.  But  beautiful  as  it  is  in  itself  as  aa 
insulated  fragment,  how  much  does  it  gain  in  pathetic 

lifest  allusions  to 


$he  looks  « 


tenderness,  when  we  detect  its 
the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred  above ! 
— Compare  all  these,  and  then  conaider  whether  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung 
from  different  minds,  or  even  from  the  same  mind,  not 
full  of  the  preconcerted  design  of  one  great  poem. 
Could  even  Simonidcs,  if  Simonides  assisted  in  the 
work  of  compilation,  have  imagined,  or  so  dexterously 
inserted,  these  natural  allusions  !"  —  For  some  very 
able  remarks  on  this  ssme  subject,  consult  Midler, 
History  of  Grecian  Literature,  p.  48,  seqq. 

Iliknses,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  fabled  to  have  been 
descended  from  some  Trojans  who  came  to  that  ialand 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  were  driven  into  the 
mountains  by  Libyan  colonies,  and  here,  according  to 
Pausanias  (10,  17),  the  name  'l?.in\  existed  even  in  his 
time.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  476.) 

I  lions,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Priam,  who  married 
Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  667. 
— Consult  Heyne,  Ezcurt.,  ad  loc.) 

Ilissus,  a  small  stream  rising  to  the  northeast  of 
Athens,  and  from  which  that  city  was  principally  atip- 
plied  with  water.  It  loses  itself,  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles,  in  the  marahes  to  the  south  of  the  place. 
From  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Plato  alludes  to 
it  (Phtrirut,  p.  229),  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almost 
nlways  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irri- 
gate the  neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  arti- 
ficial fountains  of  Athena.  The  modern  name  is  Uitst. 
(Leakc't  Topogr.,  p.  49.) 

Ilithyia,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  childbirth, 
and  who  was  the  same  in  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  Juno  Locina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad  (11, 
270)  mention  is  made  of  Ilithyia?  in  the  plural,  and 
they  are  called  the  daughters  of  Juno.  In  two  other 
parts,  however,  of  the  same  poem  (16,  187,  and  J  9, 
103),  the  term  Ilithyia  occurs  in  the  singular.  In  the 
Odyssey  (19,  188)  and  is  Hesiod  (Thtog.,  922)  the 
number  is  reduced  to  one.  We  also  meet  with  but 
one  Ilithyia  in  Pindar  (OL,  6,  72.— JVm.,  7,  1),  and 
the  subsequent  poets  in  general. — It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  improbable  supposition,  that  Ilithyia  waa 
originally  a  moon-goddess,  and  that  the  name  signifies 
*•  light  wanderer,"  from  Ms-,  "  light,"  and  dvu,  -  to 
more  rapidly."  (  Welrktr,  Kret.  Koi.,  p.  11,  19.) 
The  moon  was  believed  by  the  ancienla  to  have  great 
influence  over  growth  in  general  ;  and  as,  moreover, 
a  woman's  tunc  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  conceive  that  the  moon-goddeas  preaided  over 
the  birth  of  children.  (Keighiley'*  Mythology,  p.  1 93, 
teq.) 

IlIcm  or  Ilion,  I.  another  name  for  the  city  of 
Troy,  or,  more  properly,  the  true  one,  since  Troja,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  place  by  the  Roman  writers, 
;,  tlw .name  of  the  district.  (VuL 
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Troja  ^—11.  Novum,  a  city  of  the  Treed,  the  eke  of 
whkn  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Troy. 
Whatever  traces  might  remain  of  the  ruins  of  the  city 
of  Priam,  tfter  it  hid  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
Greeks,  these  soon  disappeared,  as  Straho  assures  us, 
by  their  being  employed  -in  the  construction  of  Sig*- 
um,  and  other  towns  founded  by  the  Cohans,  who 
came  from  Lesbos,  and  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
Troas.  The  first  attempt  made  to  restore  the  town 
of  Troy  was  by  some  Astypalseens,  who,  having  first 
settled  nt  Rho?tcum,  built,  near  jhe  Simo'is,  a  town 
which  they  called  Polium,  but  which  subsisted  only  a 
short  time  ;  the  spot,  however,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Pottsma  when  Sirs  bo  wrote.  Some  time  after, 
a  more  advantageous  site  was  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  town,  consisting  at  first  of  a  few  hab- 
itations and  a  temple,  was  built  under  the  protection 
of  the  kings  of  Lydia,  the  then  sovereigns  of  the 
country.  This  became  a  rising  place ;  and,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  to  enhance 
its  celebrity,  the  inhabitants  boldly  affirmed  that  their 
town  actually  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  that 
city  having  never  been  actually  destroyed  by  the 
{.•reeks.  There  were  not  wanting  writers  who  propa- 
gated this  falsehood,  in  order  to  -flatter  the  vanity  of 
the  citizens  (Strabo,  601);  and  when  Xerxes  passed 
through  Troas  on  his  way  to  the  Hellespont,  the  pre- 
tensions of  New  Ilium  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  Persian  monarch,  when  he  visited  their  acropolis, 
•nd  offered  there  an  immense  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  ac- 
tually thought  that  he  had  seen  and  honoured  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Priam.  (Herod.,  7,  42.)  In  the  treaty 
made  with  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ilium  was  recog- 
nised as  a  Greek  city,  and  its  independence  was  se- 
cured; but  the  peace  of  Antaleidas  restored  it  again  to 
Persia.  On  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Asia  Minor 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  11,  12),  or,  as  some  say,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicus  (Strab.,  583),  that  prince 
visited  Ilium,  and,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
in  the  citadel,  deposited  his  arms  there,  and  received 
others,  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  temple  from 
the  time  of  the  siege  ol  Troy.  He  farther  granted 
several  rights  arid  privileges  to  the  Ilienses,  and  prom- 
ised to  erect  a  more  splendid  edifice,  and  to  institute 
games  in  honour  of  Minerva;  but  his  death  prevented 
the  execution  of  these  designs.  (Arrian,  I.  c. — Smb., 
t.  e.)  Lysimachus,  however,  to  whose  share  Troas 
fell  on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  undertook 
to  execute  what  had  been  planned  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  He  enclosed  the  city  withiu  a  wall,  which 
was  forty  Btadia  in  circumference;  he  also  increased 
the  population  by  removing  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
several  neighbouring  towns.  (Strabo,  503.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Ilium  farther  experienced  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamoa;  and  the 
Romans,  on  achieving  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
sought  to  extend  their  popularity,  by  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  a  city  from  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  origin,  and  added  to  its  territory  the  towns 
of  Rbmteum  and  Gergitba.  (Lrey,  37,  37  —  Id.,  38, 
89.)  And  yet  it  would  appear,  that  at  that  time  Ilium 
was  far  from  being  a  flourishing  city,  since  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  who  visited  it  about  the  same  period,  af- 
firmed that  it  was  in  A  ruinous  state,  many  of  the 
houses  having  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  tiling  (*» 
Strab,  I.  c).  During  the  civil  wars  between  &ylla 
and  Oinna,  Ilium  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault 
by  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  This  general 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and 
finally  destroyed  it  by  fire.  Not  long  after,  however, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  defeated  Fimbria,  who  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  restored  Ilium  to  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants, reinstated  them  in  their  possessions,  and  re- 
stored the  walls  and  public  edifices.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Mxthr.,  c.  63  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Syll.— Strab.,  594.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  Ilium  was  visited  by  Julias 
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Ca-sar,  who  explored,  if  we  may  believe  Lttcan,  all 
the  monuments' and  localities  which  claimed  any  inter- 
est from  their  connexion  with  the  poem  of  Homer. 
( Phara.,  9,  961.)    Cesser,  in  consequence  of  hia  vr.it, 
and  his  pretended  descent  from  lulus,  conceded  fresh 
grants  to  the  Ilienses ;  he  also  instituted  those  games 
to  which  Virgil  baa  alluded  in  the  ^Eneid.  and  which 
the  Romans  called  "Ludi  Trojani."   (Jin.,  6,  602. 
— Suet.,  Vtt.  Com  ,  c.  89.— Du»  Cat*.,  43, 23  )  We 
trace  the  history  of  this  place  also  during  the  lame* 
of  the  emperors.    It  preserved  its  privileges  and  free- 
dom under  Trajan,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  styles 
it,  "  Iltum  immune,  untie  outfit*  clariuui"  (5.  30).  It 
subsisted  under  Dmciesian,  and  it  is  even  said  that  Con- 
stantino had  entertained,  at  one  time,  serious  thought* 
of  transferring  thither  the  seat  of  empire.  (Sezom., 
Hut.  Eceles.,  2,  3—Zostm.,  2,  34.)   The  last  rec- 
ords we  have  of  its  existence  are  derived  from  Hiero- 
oles  (Synecd.,  p.  663),  the  Itineraries,  and  the  notices 
of  Greek  bishops  under  the  Byzantine  empire.    Ji  be- 
came afterward  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cens and  other  barbarians,  who  depopulated  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Trosd  ;  it  sunk  beneath  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, and  became  a  heap  of  rains.    The  surrounding 
villages  are  yet  filled  with  inscriptions,  and  fragments 
of  buildings  and  monuments,  which  attest  its  former 
splendour  and  magnificence.    According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  modern  traveller,  who  has  minutely  explored 
the  whole  of  Troas,  New  Ihum  occupied  s  gently  ri- 
sing hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Tumbrek-tekai  and 
Kamar-Mou  form  some  marshes.    The  Turks  call  the 
site  of  New  Ilium  HtssardjteJc,  or  E»k%  Kalafailx. 
(Choueui  Goujur,  vol.  2,  pt,  3,  p.  381. — Barker 
Webb,  Ottervazxoni  intarno  I'Argo  Trojano,  BM. 
Ital,  No.  67,  Luglio,  1821.)   New  Ilium  was 


ty-one  miles  form  Abydus,  and  about  eleven  miles 
from  Dardanus.  (Strab.,  591. — Jtm.,  Anlan^,  p.  334.) 
— We  must  be  careful,  aa  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, not  to  confound  the  site  of  New  Ilium  with  that 
of  the  city  of  Prism,  an  error  into  which 
less  travellers  have  fallen.  (Cramer's  Aria 
vol.  1,  p.  104,  teqq .) 

iLLtsists  or  Elibebi,  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
south  of  Ruacino.  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Sard  ones, 
the  same  probably  with  the  Voles)  Tectossges.  It 
was  a  flourishing  place  when  Hannibal  passed  through 
on  his  march  into  Italy,  and  here  he  established  a  gar- 
rison. It  sunk  in  importance  afterward,  until  Coo- 
stantine  almost  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it,  in  memory  of  his 
mother  Helena,  Hcltnrnstt  civUas.  In  this  place 
Magnentius  slew  Constans,  snd  here  Constantino  died 
in  a  castle  built  by  himself.    It  is  now  Ei*c.  (Mela, 

2,  6.) 

Illicis,  s  city  of  the  Contestsni  in  Spain,  northeast 
of  Carthago  Nova.   Now  Elche,  (Mela,  2,  6. — Plim., 

3,  3.) 

iLMcrviNus  Sinus,  s  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  ol 
Spain,  extending  from  Carthago  Nova  to  the  Dismum 
Promontoriom.  It  is  now  the  bay  of  AbkanU.  (Mela, 
2,  6.) 

Illitubgis,  Ilitoboib,  or  Iutxjboi,  a  city  of  Spain, 
not  fsr  from  Castulo  and  Mentesa,  snd  five  days' 
march  from  Carthago  Nova.  It  wss  sitoate  near  the 
D*tis,  on  a  steep  and  rugged  rock,  and  was  called  in 
Roman  times  Forum  Iulium.  Appian  calls  it  llurgta 
(Bell.  Huv.,  c.  82),  and  it  is  the  same  also,  no  doubt, 
with  the  Ilurgis  of  Ptolemy  (2,  4),  and  the  Ilurgea  of 
Stepharius  of  Byzantium.  The  place  was  destroyed 
by  Scipio  B.C.  210  (Lit.,  28,  19),  but  was  soon  af- 
terward repcopled.  The  site  of  the  ancient  place  is 
near  the  modern  Andujar,  where  the  church  of  St 
Poteneiana  stands.    (Vkert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  380.) 

IllybTcum,  Illy  bis,  and  IllybIa,  a  country  bor 
dering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite  Italy.  The' 
of  Illyrisns,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
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ID  tho  numerous  tribe*  which  were  anciently  in  pos- 
session of  the  countries  situated  to  the  west  of  Mace- 
donia, and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic from  the  confines  of  Italy  and  I  stria  to  the  borders 
of  Epirus.  Still  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we 
find  them  occupying  the  great  valleys  of  the  Saave 
and  Urate,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junc- 
tion of  those  streams  with  the  Danube.  This  large 
tract  of  countty,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  constitu- 
ted the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pannonia. — Anti- 
quity has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
lilynans  ,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
is  hordes  of  which  the 


s  great  body 

of  the  nation  was  composed.  Their  warlike  habits, 
aowever.snd  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturing  their 
bodies,  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  bting  also  in 
ose  among  the  Thracuns,  might  lead  us  to  connect 
them  with  that  widelv-extended  people.  {Slrabo,  31.r>  ) 
It  appears  evident,  that  they  were  a  totally  d liferent 
race  Irum  the  Celts,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gallic  tribes  winch  were  incorporated 
with  them.  {Strabo,  313.)  Appian,  indeed,  seems 
to  ascribe  a  common  ongin  to  the  lilynans  and  Celts, 
Sot  he  statea  that  Illvrius  and  ("eitua  were  two  broth- 
er*, sons  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea,  who  migrated 
from  Sicily,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  two  na- 
tions which  bore  their  names  [Hell  lUyr.%  2);  but 
this  account  is  evidently  loo  fabulous  to  be  relied  on. 
Itis  not  unlikely  that  the  lilynans  contributed  to  the 
early  population  of  Italy  Trie  Liburni,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  this  nation,  had  formed  settlements 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Vencti,  moreover,  were,  according  to 
the  most  probable  account,  lllyruns.  But,  though  SO 
widely  dispersed,  tins  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed 
in  history  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  acts  of  piracy  committed  on  their  tra- 
ders. Previous  to  that  time,  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
Ulyrians  as  connected  with  the  affaire  of  Macedonia  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas, 
in  conjunction  with  Brasidaa,  against  the  Lynrcsla», 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  afforded  to 
the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  Illy  run  troops.  (  i'hu- 
ryi  ,  4,  125  )  Taey  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  their 
warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours. 
This  waa  the  case  more  especially  while  under  the 
government  of  Bardylis,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  renowned  chief,  though  we  are  not  pos- 
itively acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
nor  over  what  tribes  be  presided.  Philip  at  length 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  this  king,  who  lost  his 
bfe  in  the  action,  and  thua  a  check  was  given  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  Ulyrians.  Alexander  waa  likewise 
successful  in  a  war  he  waged  against  Clytus,  the  son 
of  Bardylis,  and  Glauciaa,  king  of  the  Taulantii.  The 
Mvrians,  however,  still  asserted  their  independence 
the  kings  of  Macedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
they  were  involved  in  the  common  fste  of  nationa 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Roman*.  The  conquest 
•f  Illvria  led  the  way  to  (he  first  interference  of  Rome 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  ;  and  Polybius,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, has  entered  at  some  length  into  the 


entered  at 

of  the  events  which  then  took"  place.  He  in- 
forms us,  that  about  this  period,  520  A.U.C.,  the  II- 
IwiatiB  on  the  coast  had  become  formidable  from  their 
maritime  power  and  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
They  were  governed  by  Agroo,  sou  of  Pleuraatus, 
whose  forces  had  obtained  several  victories  over  the 
^fctoliaos,  Epirots,  and  Achaeans.  On  hi*  death,  the 
empire  devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
an  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanctioned,  and 
even  encouraged  the  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
her  subject*.  Among  those  who  suffered  by  these 
lawless  pirates  were  some  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose 
account  satisfaction  was  demanded  by  the  Roman  sen- 


ate. So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concessions, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  atill  greater  outrage,  by  causing 
one  of  the  Roman  deputiea  to  be  put  to  death.  Tha 
senate  waa  not  slow  in  avenging  these  injuries ;  a  pow- 
erful armament  was  fitted  out,  under  the  command  of 
two  consuls,  who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  for- 
tress held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haughty  queen 
to  sue  for  peace.  {Polyb.,  2,  12. — Apptan,  Bell, 
liiur  ,  7.)  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Ulyrians,  under 
their  king  Genlius,  were  again  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  if  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  un- 
resisting country  may  be  so  called.  Gentius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseu*  of  Macedon, 
and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  him.  His  terri- 
tory was  therefore  invaded  by  the  prat  tor  Anicius,  and 
in  thirty  day*  it  w*«  subjugated  by  the  Roman  army. 
Gentms  himself,  with  all  bis  family,  fell  into  the  hande 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  grace  tha 
rimtor'e  triumph.  (Li*.,  44,  31. — Appian,  Bell.  II- 
lyr.,  S»  )  lUyra  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  divided  into  three  portions,  but  it  received  after- 
ward a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  re- 
duction of  the  Dalmatian*,  Ispydes,  and  other  petty 
nations  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  from  that 
period  within  iU  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were 
the  frontiers  of  Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  that  thev  were  made  to  compriae  the  great 
districts  of  N'oncum,  Pannonia,  and  Morsia.  {Appian, 
Bell,  lllyr.,  6  — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  29.) 

Ilus.  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  the  son  of  Troa 
and  of  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander.  Ha 
married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adraslus,  king  of 
Argoa,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Themis  (the 
grandmother  of  .Eneas)  and  of  I,aomedon,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Priam,  llus  embellished  Troy,  which  had 
been  so  called  from  his  father  Troa,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Ilium.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  ha 
who  received  from  Jupiter  the  Palladium,  and  who,  in 
the  wars  which  had  been  excited  by  the  animosity  of 
Tantalu*  and  Troa,  made  an  attempt  to  re»cue  thi* 
statue  from  the  flames,  in  which  the  temple  of  Minerva 
was  wrapped,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  city 
would  be  impregnable  aa  long  aa  it  remained  within 
the  walls.  For  this  misplaced  zeal,  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  the  goddess,  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  sight.  {Apollod.,  3, 
12,  3.) 

Imaus,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
which  in  a  part  of  its  course  divided,  according  to 
the  ancients,  the  vaat  region  of  Scythia  into  Scy- 
thia  intra  Imaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  It  is, 
in  fact,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  great  Tauric 
range.  That  part  of  the  range  over  which  Alexander 
crosaed,  and  whence  the  Indua  springs,  was  called  Pa- 
ropamisus.  Farther  on  were  the  Emodi  Montes,  giv- 
ing rise  to  the  Gangea ;  and  atill  farther  to  the  cast 
the  range  of  Imaus.  extending  to  the  Esstern  Ocean. 
Imaus  is  generally  thought  to  answer  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  of  Thibet ;  strictly  speaking,  however,  thi* 
name  belongs  to  the  Emodi  Monies ;  and  Imaus,  in 
the  early  part  of  it*  course,  is  the  modem  Mustag,  or 
the  chain  which  branches  off  to  the  northwest  from  the 
centre  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  word  Himalaya 
is  Sanscrit,  and  is  compounded  of  hima,  14  snow,"  and 
alaya,  "an  abode."  {WUmOh'm  Sanscrit  Diet.)  Tho 
former  of  these  Ssnscrit  roots  gives  rise  also  to  the  name 
Imau*  and  Emodus  among  the  ancient*,  and  it  also 
brings  to  mind  ihe  Hamui  of  Thrace,  the  Hymcttus 
of  Attica,  the  If  Mae  Imaus  of  Italy,  and  the  different 
mountains  called  Himmel  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
other  countries.  It  i*  the  radix,  also,  of  tho  German 
word  himmel,  denoting  heaven  — Aa  the  chain  of 
Imau*  proceeds  on  to  the  eaat,  it  ceases  to  be  charsc- 
terized  as  snowy,  and,  in  separating  the  region  of 
Scythia  inlo  its  two  divisions,  answers  to  the  modern 
range  of  Altai.    It  is  only  of  late  that  tfic  height  of 
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i  appreciated,  in  1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  tome 
measurement*,  which  gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to 
theae  mountains  than  had  ever  before  been  suspected ; 
and  Col.  Colcbrook,  from  the  plains  of  Hbohilcund, 
made  a  series  of  observations  which  gave  a  height  of 
22,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements  on  the  peak 
of  Iamunavatari,  which  gave  upward  of  25,000  feet 
The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey,  confirmed 
his  formcT  observations  This  conclusion  was  object* 
ed  to,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  deviation 
of  the  light  from  a  atraight  direction,  on  which  all  con* 
elusions  drawn  from  the  measurement  of  angles  must 
depend.  In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  aame 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measure- 
ments, and  by  observing  the  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  at  those  heights  which  he  himself  visited.  It 
was  found  by  these  last  observations  that  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow  docs  not  begin  till  at  least  1 7,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  hanks  of  the 
SetUdge,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  15,000  feet,  afford- 
ed pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
mountain-wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  however,  at 
so  great  a  height,  is  confined  to  the  northern  aide  of 
the  chain.  This  probably  depends  on  the  greater 
height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northern  aide,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  beat  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  solar  raye,  and  which  warms  the  air 
immediately  superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expand- 
ed by  the  time  the  ascendi.ig  air  reaches  theae  greater 
elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascended  from  a  much 
lower  country.  Mr  Fr&zer,  in  a  later  joamey,  inferred 
that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range  varied 
from  18,000  to  23,000  feet ;  but  he  had  no  instruments 
for  measuring  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he 
probably  did  no*,  make  the  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
traordinary height  of  the  snow-line.  The  point,  how- 
ever, is  now  at  last  settled.  The  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains far  exceed  the  Andes  in  elevation ;  Chtmborato, 
the  highest  of  the  latter,  being  only  21,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  tiie  sea,  while  Gko$a  Cole,  in  the  Dhaic- 
alaghiri  rang'.,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

InBRAci  .lis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asius,  a«  son 
of  Imbratr..    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  123  ) 

Imbra'.<ics,  a  patronymic  given  to  Glavcus  and 
Lades,  as  MM  of  Imhrasus.    {Virg.,  JEn,  12,  343.) 

Imbrob,  an  island  of  the  A.gean,  22  miles  east  of 
Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  and  now  called 
Imbro  Like  Lemnos,  it  was  at  an  early  period  the 
seat  of  the  Pclasgi,  who  worshipped  the  Cabiri  and 
Mercury  by  the  name  of  Imhramus.  (Steph.  Buz., 
t.  v.  '\fi6pof  .)  Imbros  is  generally  mentioned  hy  Ho- 
mer in  conjunction  with  Lemnos.  (Hymn,  tn  Apoll., 
36. — lb  ,  13.  32.)  It  was  first  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians (Herod..  5,  27),  and  afterward  by  the  Athenians, 
who  denved  from  thence  excellent  darters  and  larget- 
eers.  (Tkueyd.,  4. 28.)  There  was  a  town  probably 
of  the  aame  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Ctulro.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Greere,  vol.  1,  p  842.) 

InachTojb.  the  name  of  the  first  eight  successors  of 
Inaehus  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

InachIdbs,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as  grandson 
of  Inaehus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,704  ) 

IrtACHta,  a  patronymic  of  lo,  as  daughter  of  Inaehus. 
(Ocid,  Feut.,  1,  454.) 

Ixachus,  I.  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  father 
of  Io.  He  was  aaid  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phoroneus,  B.C. 
1807.  Inachua  ia  aaid,  in  the  old  legend,  lo  have 
given  his  name  to  the  principal  river  of  Argolis 
Hsnco  probably  he  was  described  as  the  eon  of  Oce- 


the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  north  of  India  haa  |  anus,  the  common  parent  of  all  rivers.    They  whs) 

make  Inaehus  to  have  come  into  Greece  from  beyond 
the  sea,  regard  his  name  as  a  Greek  form  for  the  Ori- 
ental term  Enak,  denoting  "great"  or  "powerful," 
and  thia  last  aa  the  root  of  the  Greek  dvoj.  "  a  king." 
Tha  foreign  origin  of  Inaehus,  however,  or,  rather.  Ins 
actual  existence,  is  very  problematical. — According 
to  the  mythological  writers,  Inaehus  became  the  father 
of  lo  by  his  sister,  the  ocean-nvmph  Meha.  (ApoJiod , 
2,  1, l—Heyne,  ad  /<*)—!  I.  A  river  of  Argobs,  flaw- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Nauplia.  Ita  real  source  was  tn 
Mount  Lyrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia  ;  but  the 
poets,  who  delighted  in  fiction,  imagined  it  to  be  i 
branch  of  the  Inaehus  of  Amphilochia,  which,  aJis* 
mingling  with  the  Achelous,  passed  under  ground,  and 
reappeared  m  Argolia.  (SiroAo.  271.—  /d.,370.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  223),  the  bed  of  Uus 
river  is  a  ahort  way  to  the  northeast  of  Argos.  It  is 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  cssual  floods  after  hard 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  surrounding 
mountaina.  It  rises  about  ten  miles  from  Argos,  at  a 
place  called  Muahu  in  the  way  to  Tripolitta  in  Arca- 
dia. In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends  from  the 
mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable 
damage  to  the  town.  It  is  now  called  Xeriu,  which 
means  dry.  (Cmner'i  Ane.  Greece,  vol  3„  p.  246.) 
—III.  A  river  of  the  Amphilochian  district  in  Acarna- 
nia.  There  were  phenomena  connected  with  the  de- 
scription Riven  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  iu  real  exiatence.  It  u 
from  Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect  this  in- 
formation. Speaking  of  the  submarine  passage  of  the 
Alpheos,  and  its  pretended  junction  with  the  waters 
of  Arethusa,  he  saya  a  similar  fable  was  related  of  the 
Inaehus,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Lacmon,  in  tha 
chain  of  Pindus,  united  its  waters  with  the  Acbeioua, 
and,  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Argos.  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  Such  was  the  account  of  Sopho- 
cles, as  appears  from  the  passage  quoted  by  the  geog- 
rapher, probably  from  the  play  of  Inaehus.  (Compare 
Oxford  Strabo,  vol.  1,  p.  391,  in  noiis.)  Strabo,  how- 
ever, regards  this  as  an  invention  of  the  poets,  and 
says  that  Hecatasua  was  better  mformed  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  be  affirmed  that  the  Inaehus  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians  was  a  different  nver  from  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Argos.  According  to  this  ancient  geo- 
graphical writer,  the  former  stream  flowed  from  Mount 
Lacmus  ;  whence  also  the  .t'.as,  or  Aoiis.  derived  ita 
source,  and  fell  into  the  Acheloiis,  having,  like  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  received  it*  appellation  from 
Amphilochus.  (St tab  ,  271.)  This  acsounl  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  :  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  Inaeh- 
us of  Hecatseus  with  the  modern  river  which  cor- 
responds with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modern 
maps  for  a  stream  which  rises  close  lo  the  Aous  or 
Voiousta,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Achelous  in 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Amphilochi.  Now  this  de- 
scription answers  precisely  to  that  of  a  river  which 
commonly  looked  upon  as  the  Achelous  itself, 
which  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  the  Inachua,  since  it 
agrees  so  well  with  the  account  given  by  Hecsta  us  ; 
and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Thucydides  plsces  lhs> 
source  of  the  Achelous  in  that  part  of  Pindus  which 
belonged  to  the  Dolopes.  a  Thettsahan  people,  who 
occupied  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  chain.  ( Thu- 
ryd.,  3,  102.)  Modern  maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  riv- 
er coming  from  this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the 
Inaehus,  which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream, 
was  not  regarded  as  the  mam  branch  of  the  nver. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  be  has  said  of  the 
junction  of  the  Inaehus  and  Achelous.  (Strttb  ,  327.) 
But  in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose  re- 
port of  the  Inachua  differed  materially,  aince  he  rep- 
resented it  as  traversing  the  district  of  Amphilochia. 
and  falling  into  the  gulf.    This  was  the 
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i  (up.  Strab.,  326),  and  it  has  led  some 
geographers  and  critics,  in  order  to  reconcile 
!  two  contradictory  accounts,  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  stream  which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous, 
foil  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf  near  Argos.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville ;  but 
modern  traveller*  assure  us  that  there  is  do  such  river 
Beer  the  ruins  of  Argos  ( Holland's  Travel*,  vol.  2,  p. 
235) ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impossible  that  any  stream 
ahould  there  separate  from  the  Achelous,  on  account 
of  the  Amphilochtan  Mountain.,  which  divide  the  val- 
ley  of  that  river  from  the  Gulf  of  Arta.  Mannert  con- 
sider* the  small  river  Kriktti  to  he  the  representative 
of  the  loachu*  ( Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  66),  but  this  is  a  mere 
torrent,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  above  the 
ajolf,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  Mount  Lacmos 
or  the  Achelous.  Ail  ancient  authorities  agree  in  de- 
riving the  laaehos  from  the  chain  of  Pindus.  (Cra- 
mer''a  Awe.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  40,  *eqq.) 

In*  elite:,  in  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  oth- 
erwise called  iEnaria  and  Pithecusa.  Under  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  in  the  middle  of  this  island,  Jupiter 
wee  fabled  to  have  confined  the  giant  Typhosus.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  the  articles  iEnaria  and  Arima  ) 
Hcyne  thinks  thaPsome  one  of  the  early  Latin  poets, 
in  translating  the  Iliad  into  the  Roman  tongue,  mis- 
understood Homer's  ebe  'Apiuoic,  and  rendered  it  by 
Inanme  or  Inarima ;  and  that  the  fable  of  Typhosus, 
travelling  westward,  was  assigned  to -Enaria  or  Pith- 
ecusa as  a  volcanic  situation.  (Hcyne,  Etcurn.  ad 
Virg.,  JEn.,  9,  715.) 

Inarus,  a  son  of  Psammeticus  (Thucyd.,  I,  104), 
king  of  that  part  of  I<ibva  which  borders  upon  Egypt. 
Sallying  forth  from  Mares,  he  drew  Over  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  Art* rentes,  the  Persian 
emperor,  and,  becoming  himself  their  ruler,  called  in 
the  Athenians  to  his  assistance,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  with  two 
hundred  ships  of  their  own  and  their  allies.  The  en- 
terprise at  first  was  eminently  successful,  snd  the 
whole  of  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the  invaders 
snd  their  ally.  Eventually,  however,  the  Persian 
arms  triumphed,  and  Inarus,  being  taken  by  treachery, 
was  crucified.  (Thucyd.,  1,  109;  1,  110.)  Herod- 
otos  and  Ctcsias  say  he  was  crucified,  ini  rpial  errav- 
poie,  which  might  more  property  be  termed  impale- 
ment. Bloomfield  (ad  Thucyd.,  I.  e.)  thinks  that  he 
was  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  descend- 
ed from  the  Psammeticus  who  died  B.C.  617.  It  is 
not  improbable,  he  adds,  that,  on  A  pries  being  pot  to 
death  by  his  chief  minister  Amasis,  his  son,  or  some 
near  relation,  established  himself  among  the  Libyans 
bordering  on  Egypt,  from  whom  descended  this  Psam- 
met  tens. 

IitniA,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  divided  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers  into  India  intra 
Gangem  and  India  extra  Gangem,  or  India  on  this 
ode,  and  India  beyond,  the  Ganges.  The  first  divis- 
ion answers  to  the  modern  Hindustan ;  the  latter  to 
the  Birtnan  Empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  Stam, 
Laos,  Cambadta,  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Ma- 
lacca.— Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  na- 
tions of  Asia  appear*  to  have  been  carried  on  from 
the  earliest  historical  times.  The  apicery,  which  the 
company  of  Ishmaelites  mentioned  in  Genesis  (87, 25) 
were  carrying  into  Egypt,  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  the  produce  of  India;  and  in  the  20th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where  an  enumeration  is  made  of  various 
spices  and  perfumes,  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  express- 
ly mentioned,  which  must  have  come  from  India,  or 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many,  that  the  Egyptian*  must  have  used 
Indian  spices  in  embalming  their  dead;  and  Dkxlorus 
8iculus  says  (I,  91),  that  cinnamon  was  actually  em- 
plowed  by  this  people  for  that  purpose.  The  spice 
trade  sppcars  to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
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Arabs,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India  from  the 
modem  Sinde,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  to  Hadramunt  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  ticrra  on  the 
Peraian  Gulf,  from  which  place  u  was  earned  by  means 
of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  was  purchased  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants,  A  great  quantity  of  Indian  articles 
was  also  brought  from  the  Peraian  Gulf  up  the  Eu- 
phrates a*  far  as  Cireesium  or  Thspascua,  and  thence 
carried  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phoenicia.  Eu- 
rope was  thua  supplied  with  the  produce  of  India  by 
means  of  the  Phcettieiena  ;  but  we  cannot  assent  to 
the  opinion  of  Robertson  (Historical  Di*qui*tlwn  on 
India),  that  Phoenician  ships  sailed  to  India;  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Phoenician*  had  any 
harbour*  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  a*  Robertson 
supposes,  but,  on  tba  contrary,  the  Iduimeans  remain- 
ed independent  till  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  ; 
snd  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Etekiel,  which  contains  a 
list  of  the  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre,  we  can  dis- 
cover nonevof  sn  Indian  origin  ;  but  the  names  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  are  specified  which  supplied  the  Phoe- 
nicians with  the  products  of  India  (v.  19,  29).  The 
conquest  of  Idumca  by  David  gave  the  Jews  posses- 
sion of  the  harbour  of  Ezion-geber  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  ships  sailed  to  Ophir,  bringing  "gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  (1  King*,  2, 28. — 
lb.,  10,  11,  22.)  Considerable  variety  of  opinion  pre- 
vails respecting  Ophir  ;  but  it  is  most  probable  that 
it  was  an  emporium  f  the  African  and  Indian  trade 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabian  merchants  procured  the  gold 
from  Africa,  snd  the  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  from 
India.  The  Hebrew  words  in  this  passage  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  ,  In  the  trouble*  which 
followed  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  trade  with  Opbii 
was  probably  neglected  ;  and  till  the  foundation  of  Al- 
exandres the  trade  with  India  was  carried  on  by  the 
Arabians  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  The  produce 
of  India  was  also  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  very  esrly  times.  Many  of  the  Greek  names 
of  the  Indian  articles  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  Thus,  the  Greek  word  for  pepper  (*rwrircpt, 
pepperi)  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  pippalt :  the  Greek 
word  for  emerald  is  ofiupaydor  or  udpay&oc  (tmarag- 
do*,  tnaraednt).  from  the  Sanscrit  marakaia :  the 
pvaaivn  etivouv  (bytsml  tindon),  "fine  linen"  or 
"muslin,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  86  ;  7.  181). 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Sindhu,  the  Sanscrit  nsme 
of  the  river  Indos:  the  produce  of  the  cotton-plant, 
called  in  Greek  Kapnaeoc  (karpaxos),  comes  from  the 
Sanscrit  karpdsa,  a  word  which  we  also  find  in  the 
Hebrew  (karpas  —Esther,  1,  6),  and  it  waa  probably 
introduced  into  Greece,  together  with  the  commodity, 
by  the  Phoenician  traders.  That  this  was  the  case 
with  the  word  cinnamon,  Herodotus  (3,  HI)  informs 
n*.  The  term  cinnamon  (in  Greek  Ktwdpuftov  or 
Kiwafiov,  cinnamomum,  cinnamon;  in  Hebrew  hnna- 
mon)  ia  not  found  in  Sanscrit ;  the  Sanscrit  term  for 
this  article  is  gudha  tvach,  '*  sweet  bark."  The  word 
cinnamon  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Cingalese 
kakyn  noma,  »  »wcet  wood,"  of  which  the  Sanscrit  i* 
probably  a  translstion.  We  are  not,  however,  sur- 
prised at  missing  the  Sanscrit  word  for  this  article, 
since  the  lsngosges  in  Southern  India  have  no  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit.  Tin  also  appears  to  have  been  from 
early  times  an  article  of  exportation  from  India.  The 
Creek  term  for  tin,  Kaomrepoe  (kassiterot),  which  oc- 
curs even  in  Homer,  is  evidently  the  same  as  thf  San- 
scrit kmsltra.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  Gtreks 
obtained  their  tin,  by  means  of  the  Phoenicians,  from 
the  Scilly  Mend*  or  Cornwall;  hot  there  t*  no  di- 
rect proof  of  this;  and  it  appears  probable,  from  the 
Sanscrit  derivation  of  the  word,  that  the  Greeks  ori- 
ginally obtained  their  tin  from  India.— The  western 
nation*  of  Asia  appear  to  have  had  no  connexion  wita 
India,  except  in  the  way  of  commerce,  till  the  time  of 
Darius  HysUspia,  621  B.C.  The  tales  which  Diode 
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rut  relates  respecting  the  invasion  of  India  by  Seaostris 

and  Semiramia,  cannot  be  estimated  aa  historical  facta. 
The  same  remark  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  alliance 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  hia  Cy  roped  la  (6,  2, 
1),  Cyrua  made  with  a  king  of  India.    But,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hyataspis,  Herodotus  informs  us  (4, 
44),  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  was  sent  by  the  Persians 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus  ;  that  he  aet  out  for 
the  city  Caspatyrua,  and  the  Pactyican  country  {Pa- 
kali  7)  in  the  northern  part  of  India ;  that  he  sailed 
down  the  Indua  until  he  arrived  at  its  mouth,  and 
thence  serosa  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
that  this  voyage  occupied  30  months.    Darius  also,  it 
ia  said,  subdued  the  Indians  and  formed  them  into  a 
satrapy,  the  tribute  of  which  amounted  to  360  talents 
of  gold.    (Herod.,  3,  94.)    The  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.    The  Persians  appear  to  have  included 
under  the  name  of  Indians  many  tribea  dwelling  to 
the  west  of  the  Indua  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  had  any  dominion  east  of  the  Indua  ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  their  authority  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  Penjab. — The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  respecting  India,  previous  to  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, was  derived  from  the  Persians.    We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Indian  or  Hindu  in  ancient  Sanscrit 
works  ;  but  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  has  been 
known  under  this  name  by  the  western  nationa  of 
Asia  from  the  earliest  times.    In  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
languages  it  is  called  Heando,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Hoddu  {Esther,  1,1),  which  is  evidently  the  same  as 
the  Hend  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  geographers. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Indians  in  «  Greek  author  ia 
in  the  "Supplices"  of  iEacbylus  (v.  387);  but  no 
Greek  writer  gfvea  ua  any  information  concerning  them 
till  the  time  of  Herodotus.    We  may  collect  from  the 
account  of  this  historian  a  description  of  three  distinct 
tribe*  of  Indisns :  one  dwelling  in  the  north,  near  the 
city  Caspatyrua,  and  the  Pactyican  country,  resem- 
bling the  Bactrians  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life. 
The  second  tribe  or  tribes  evidently  did  not  live  un- 
der Hrahmintcal  laws  ;  some  of  them  dwelt  in  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Indus,  and  subsisted >  by  fish- 
ing ;  others,  called  Padci,  with  whom  we  may  proba- 
bly class  the  Calantias  or  Calatia*.  were  wild  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  such  as  exist  at  present  in  the  mountaina 
of  the  Dteean.    The  third  class,  who  are  described  aa 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  never  killing  any  living  thing,  are  more  likely  lo 
have  been  genuine  Hindus,    (ffetod.,  3,  98,  seqq.) 
Herodotus  had  heard  of  some  of  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  Hindustan,  such  as  the  cotton-plant  and  the 
bamboo  ;  but  hia  knowledge  was  very  limited. — Cte- 
sias,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  for 
many  years,  has  given  ua  a  fuller  account  than  Herod- 
otua of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.    He  had 
heard  of  the  war-elephants,  and  describes  the  parrot, 
the  monkey,  cochineal,  dtc — The  expedition  of  Alex- 
andcr  into  India,  B.C.  326,  first  gave  the  Greeks  a 
correct  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  this  country.  Al- 
exander did  not  advance  farther  east  than  the  Hypha- 
sia ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indua  to  the 
ocean,  and  afterward  sent  Nearchus  to  explore  the 
coast  of  the  Indisn  Ocean  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Penjab  wis  inhabited,  at  the  time  of  Alexander'a 
invasion,  by  many  independent  nations,  tvho  were  as 
distinguished  for  their  courage  as  their  iescendants 
the  Rajpoots.    Though  the  Nlacedomana  did  not  pen- 
etrate farther  eaat  than  the  Hy phases,  report  reached 
them  of  the  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  whose  king  was  prepared  to  resist  Alex- 
ander with  an  immense  army.    After  the  death  of  Al- 
exander, Scleuous  made  war  against  Sandrocottus, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  and  was  the  first  Greek  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Ganges.    Tbia  Sandrocottus, 
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[called  Sandracoptus  by  A  the  rue  ua  (Epu  ,  1,  32).  to 
probably  the  aame  aa  the  Chaudragupla  of  the  Hindu*. 
I  <  'u: i suit  Sir  W.  Janet,  tn  Astatic  Researches,  vol.  4, 
p.  11.—  Wilson's,  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol.  2,  p. 
127,  seqq.,  2d  td.—Schlegel,  lndische  BiUwthek,  vol. 
1,  p.  246.)    Sandrocottus  ia  represented  as  king  of 
the  Gangsridm  and  Prasti,  who  are  probably  one  and 
the  same  people,  Gangaride  being  the  name  given  to 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  signifying  merely  the  people 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  Prasii  being 
the  Hindu  name,  the  same  as  the  Prachi  (i  e  ,  "  east* 
ern  country")  of  the  Sanscrit  writers.    Scleucos  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  the  country  of  the  Prasti, 
but  hia  expedition  was  the  means  of  giving  the  Greeks 
a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  eastern  part  of  India 
than  they  had  hitherto  possessed ;  since  Meg 
and  afterward  Daimachus,  resided  for 
ambassadors  of  the  Syrian 
(in  Sanscrit,  Patalipulra),  the  capital  of  the  Prasii. 
From  the  work  which  Megaslbenes  wrote  on  India, 
later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  eenprrors, 
such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their 
principal  knowledge  of  the  country.   The  Seleocid* 
probably  lost  all  influence  at  Palibothra  after  the  death 
of  Selcucus  Nicalor,  B.C.  281  ;  though  we  have  a 
brief  notice  in  Polybius  (11,  34)  of  an  expedition  which 
Antiochus  the  Grest  made  into  India,  and  of  a  treaty 
which  be  concluded  with  a  king  Sophagasenus  (in  San- 
scrit, probably,  Subhagasena,  i.  e.,  "the  leader  of  • 
fortunate  army"),  whereby  the  Indian  king  was  bound 
to  supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  war  elephant* 
The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  was  founded 
by  Theodotus  or  Diodotus,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Syria* 
monarchs,  and  which  lasted  about  120  years,  appear! 
to  have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  nortben 
India.— After  the  foundation  of  Alexandre*,  the  In- 
dian trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  that  city  ;  few  ships,  however,  appear  to 
have  aailed  from  Alexandrea  till  the  discovery  of  the 
monsoons  by  Hippalus ;  and  the  Arabians  supplied 
Alexandrea,  as  they  had  previously  done  the  Phceni- 
cians,  with  the  produce  of  India.    The  monsoons 
muat  have  become  known  to  European  navigators 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  since 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  were  well 
known  in  the  lime  of  Pliny.    Pliny  has  given  us  (6, 
23)  an  interesting  account  of  the  trade  between  In- 
dia and  Alexandrea,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time. 
We  learn  from  him  that  the  ahips  of  the  Alexandreaa 
merchants  set  sail  from  Berenice,  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  arrived,  in  about  30  days,  at  Ocelia  or  Carre, 
in  Arabia,    Thence  they  aailed  by  the  wind  Hippalue 
(the  southwest  monsoon),  in  40  days,  to  Muziris  (Man- 
galore),  the  first  emporium  in  India,  which  was  not 
much  frequented,  on  account  of  the  piratea  in  the 
neighbourhood.    The  port  at  which  the  ships  usually 
stayed  was  that  of  Barace  (at  the  mouth,  probably,  of 
the  Nelisuram  river).    After  remaining  in  India  till 
the  beginning  of  December  or  January,  they  sailed 
back  lo  the  Red  Sea,  met  with  the  wind  Africos  or 
Austcr  (south  or  southwest  wind),  and  thus  arrived  at 
Berenice  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  rime 
they  set  out.    The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the 
Indian  articlea  were  carried  from  Berenice  to  Coptoa, 
a  distance  of  258  Roman  milea,  on  camels  ;  and  that 
the  different  baiting-places  were  determined  by  the 
wells.    From  Coptos,  which  was  united  to  the  Nile 
by  a  canal,  the  goods  were  conveyed  down  the  rivet 
to  Alexandrea.— We  have  another  account  of  the  In 
diau  trade,  written  by  Arrian,  who  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  aecond.    Arrian  had  been 
in  India  himself,  and  describes  in  a  small  Greek  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  the  Penplus  of  the  Erylhrean  Sea,"  thai 
coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  parts  of  India ; 
and  also  gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  exports  and 
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imports.    According  to  this  account,  the  two  princi- 
pal porta  in  India  were  Darygaza  on  the  northwestern, 
and  Barace  or  Nelcynda  on  the  southwestern  coast. 
To  Banrgaxa  (the  modern  Baroaeh,  on  the  river  Ner- 
butUm)  goods  were  brought  from  Ozene  ((hijnn), 
Phthana  ( I'ulianrh).  and  Tagmra  ( Deoghur).    Hut  Ba- 
nco or  Nelcynda  seems,  from  the  account  of  Pliny 
and  A  man.  to  have  been  the  principal  emporium  of 
the  Indian  trade.    The  Roman  ships  appear  to  have 
seldom  nailed  beyond  this  point ;  and  the  produce  of 
countries  farther  esst  was  brought  to  Baracc  by  the 
native  merchants.    The  knowledge  which  the  Homans 
of  India  beyond  Capo  Comortn  was  exceed- 
▼ague  and  defective.    Strabo  describes  the  Gan- 
ges as  Sowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth  ;  and  though 
Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian  nations,  which  had  not 
keen  previously  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part 
of  India,  except  the  description  of  the  western  coast 
by  Arrien.    Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  100  years  later 
than  Pliny,  appears  to  have  denved  his  information 
from  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  who  only  sailed  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  eastern  parts  of  India,  and 
still  lees  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges ;  still, 
however,  he  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  countries  to  the  east  of  this  stream.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  any 
of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsula, 
which  he  has  made  to  stretch  in  ila  length  from  west 
to  eaat  instead  of  from  north  to  south;  a  mistake 
the  more  extraordinary,  since  all  preceding  writers 
on  India  with  whom  we  arc  acquainted  had  given 
the  general  shape  of  the  peninsula  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy.— The  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests 
as  far  as  India,  nor  visited  the  country  except  for 
the  pnrposea  of  commerce.    But  the  increase  of  the 
trade  between  Alexandres  and  India  seems  to  have 
produced  in  the  Indian  princes  a  desire  to  obtain 
some  farther  information  concerning  the  western  na- 
tions.   We  read  of  embassies  to  Augustus  Caesar,  sent 
by  Pandion  and  Porus,  and  also  of  an  embassy  from 
the  isi«  of  Ceylon  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Bohlen, 
in  his  work  on  the  Indians  (vol.  1,  p.  70),  doubts 
whether  these  embassies  were  sent ;  but  as  they  arc 
both  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  the  former 
by  Strabo  and  the  latter  by  Pliny,  we  can  hardly 
question  the  truth  of  their  statements.    We  may  form 
some  ides  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Indian  trade  under 
the  emperors  by  the  account  of  Pliny  (6,  23),  who  in- 
forms os,  that  tho  Roman  world  was  drained  every 
year  of  st  least  60  millions  of  sesterces  (upward  of 
1,900,000  dollars)  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties.   The  profit  upon  this  trade  must  have  been  im-  j 
mense,  if  we  arc  to  believe  the  statemcnta  of  Pliny,  j 
that  Indian  articles  were  sold  at  Rome  at  100  per 
cent,  above  their  cost  price.    The  articles  imported 
by  the  Alexandrean  merchants  wero  chiefly  precious 
stones,  spices,  perfumes,  and  silk.    It  has  usually  been 
considered,  that  the  last  article  was  imported  into  In* 
dis  from  China ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  silkworm  has  been  reared  in  India 
from  very  early  limes.    Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Hindu  Classes"  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  2,  p. 
185),  informs  us,  that  the  class  of  silk-twisters  and  , 
feeders  of  silkworms  is  mentioned  in  sn  ancient  .'San- 
scrit work  ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
tint  ailk  is  known  throughout  the  Archipelago  by  its 
Sanscrit  name  siitra.    (Marsden's  Malay  DtrJwnary, 
s.  v.  ssVra  )    Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
on  die  articles  of  commerce,  both  imported  and  ex-  j 
ported  by  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  may  conault 
with  advantage  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Vincent's  "  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea,"  in  which  he  haa  given  an 
alphabetical  list,  accompanied  with  many  explanations, 


of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  Digest,  and  in  Arnan's  "  Pert- 
plus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea." — We  have  no  farther  ac- 
count of  the  trade  between  Alexandrea  and  India  till 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justiuian,  during  whose  reign 
an  Alexandrean  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cosmas,  who 
had  made  several  voyages  to  India,  but  who  afterward 
turned  monk,  published  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled 
"  Christian  Topogrsphy,"  in  which  ho  gives  us  sever- 
al particulars  respecting  fhe  Indian  trade.  But  hia 
knowledge  of  India  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Arrian,  for  the  Alexandrean  merchants  contiuued  to 
visit  merely  the  Malabar  coast,  to  which  the  produce 
of  the  country  farther  east  was  brought  by  native  mer- 
chants, as  in  the  time  of  Arnan.  Alexandrea  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  nations  of  Europe  with  Indian  ar- 
ticles till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Vaaco  de  Gama  in  1498.  But  the 
western  nationa  of  Asia  were  principally  supplied  by 
the  merchants  of  Basora,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Calif  Omar  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  snd  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
cities  of  the  Esst.  In  addition  tn  which  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  a  land-trade,  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  passed  through  the  central  countries 
of  Asia,  existed  from  very  early  times  between  India 
and  the  western  nations  of  Asia.  (Encycl.  Useful 
Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p.  222,  teqq.) 


Htstory  of  Indta  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan Conoutst. 

The  materiala  for  the  history  of  this  period  are 
very  few  and  unsatisfactory.  The  only  ancient  his- 
tory written  in  the  Sanscrit  language  which  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, is  a  chronicle  of  the  kinga  of  Cashmere,  entitled 
"  Rsja  Tanngini,"  of  which  an  abstract  waa  given 
by  Abulfazl  in  the  "  Ayin-i-  Akbery."  The  original 
Sanscrit  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  English 
scholars  in  the  present  century,  and  was  published 
at  Calcutta  in  the  year  1835.  An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  is  given  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
the  15th  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches."  But, 
though  this  volume  throws  considerable,  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Cashmere,  it  gives  us  little  information 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Hindustan.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  chronicle,  however,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  assertion  which  some  persons  have  made, 
that  tho  Hindus  possessed  no  native  history  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
similar  works  may  ho  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
modern  scholars.  We  may  also  expect  to  obtain  far- 
ther information  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the 
various  inscriptions  which  exist  on  public  buildings  in 
all  part-  of  Hindustan,  though  the  majority  of  auch  m- 
scriplions  relate  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.  The  Brahrnina  profess  to  give  a  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Hinduslsn,  with  the 
names  of  the  monarchs  who  successively  reigned  over 
them,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigus.  But 
their  accounts  arc  derived  from  the  legendary  talea  of 
the  Puranaa,  a  class  of  corn|K>silions  very  similar  to 
the  Greek  Theogotucs  ;  and  although  these,  snd  es- 
pecial!* the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  "  Rains  vana" 
and  "  Mahabharata,"  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
information  they  give  us  respecting  the  religion,  civil- 
ization, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  tbey  can- 
not be  regarded  as  authorities  for  historical  events  — 
The  invariable  tradition  of  the  Hindus  points  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan  as  the  original  abode  of 
their  race,  and  of  the  Brabmimcal  faith  and  laws.  It 
appears  probable,  both  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hindus 
and  from  the  aimilarity  of  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languagea,  that  the  nation  from  which 
the  genuine  Hindus  are  descended  must  at  some  pe- 
riod have  inhabited  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  from 
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which  they  emigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  Hindu-  Sanscrit.  The  modern 
■ten.    Hecpcn  and  other  writers  have  supposed,  that 


U  described  by 


the  Brahmins,  and  perhaps  the  K-hatnyas  and  Vaisyas, 
were  a  race  of  northern  conqueror*,  who  subdued  the 
Sodras,  the  original  inhabitanta  of  the  country.  Hut, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  the 
origin  of  thia  people,  it  ia  evident  that  the  Hindus 
themselves  never  regarded  tiie  southern  part  of  the 

C insula  as  fonntng  part  of  Aryavarta.  or  44  the  holy 
I,"  the  name  oi  the  country  inhabited  by  genuine 
Hindus.    Arvavarta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vindhya  Mount- 
ains {Manu,  6,  81-24);  the  boundaries  on  the  ecst 
and  west  cannot  be  so  easily  ascertained.    In  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  there  ex- 
isted great  and  powerful  empires,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (the  probable  date  of  the 
kamavan  •  and  Mahabharata),  which  had  made  great 
progress  in  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  fine  arts, 
and  of  which  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages is  an  iinperiahable  memorial.    According  to 
Hindu  tradition,  two  em  pi  res  only  existed  in  the  most 
eient  times,  of  which  the  capitals  were  Ayodhya  or 
and  Pratiahthana  or  VUora.    The  kings  of 
these  cities,  who  are  respectively  denominated  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  are  aupposed  to 
have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Satyavrata,  the 
seventh  Manu,  durin?  whose  life  all  living  creatures, 
with  the  exception  ol  himself  and  his  family,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  deluge     Another  kingdom  was 
afterward  established  at  Ma  gad  ha  or  Bahar,  by  Jaras- 
•udha,  appointed  governor  of  the  province  by  a  sover- 
eign of  the  Lunar  race.    A  list  of  these  kings  is  giv- 
en by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  44  Easay  on  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Hindus."    {Altai  Research.,  vol.  2,  p. 
Ill,  teq.,  8vo  ed.) — The  kings  of  Avodhya  appear  to 
have  conquered  the  Deccan,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  Brahminical  faith  and  laws  into  the  southern  part 
of  the  peninsula.    Such,  at  least,  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Hamayana,  according  to  which,  Rama, 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  son  of  the  king  of 
Ayodhys,  penetrates  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
and  conquers  the  giants  of  I  .auk  a  (Ceylon).    This  is 
in  accordance  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  peninsula, 
which  recognise  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  were 
not  Hindus.    We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  conquests  by  the  monarch*  of  Ayodhya 
were  permanent;  but  we  know  that,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian  and  Pliny,  the  Brahminical  faith  prevailed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  since  all  the  principal 
places  mentioned  by  these  writers  have  Sanscrit  names. 
»Vc  learn  from  tradition,  and  from  historical  records 
extant  in  the  Tamul  language  (Wilson's  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Oriental  MSS.  collected  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-col.  Mackenzie.  —  Taylor' a  Oriental  His- 
torieal  MSS.  tn  the  Tamul  language,  2  vols.  4to, 
MaArae.  1835),  that  three  kingdoms  scquired,  in  esrlv 
times,  great  political  importance  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Deccan.    These  were  named  Pandya,  Chola, 
end  Cbera,  and  are  all  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
natives  of  Ayodhya,  who  colonized  the  Deccan  with 
Hindus  from  the  north.    Pandya  was  the  most  pow- 
erful of  these  kingdoms :  it  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Velar,  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  though 
in  early  times  it  extended  as  far  at  the  Malabar  coast, 
and  on  the  south  and  east  by  the  sea.    Its  principal 
town  waa  Madura.    The  antiquity  of  this  kingdom 
ia  con  firmed  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  who  all 
mention  Pandioo  as  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsuls.    The  Brahminical  colonists  appear 
to  have  settled  principally  in  the  southern  parte  of  the 
Deccan:  the  native  traditions  represent  the  northern 
parts  as  inhabited  by  savage  ncee  till  a  much  later 
Thia  ia  in  accordance  with  the  accounts  of 
of  the  places  on  the 
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Arrian  and  Pliny  as  the  pirate  coast;  and  the  coast 
of  the  modern  Ones*  is  said  by  Arrian  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  a  savage  race  called  Kirrhadar,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  the  Kiratas  of  the  Sanscrit 
at, i..  i>.  ;.nd  who  art      iresented  to  have  been  a  race 
of  savage  foresters — The  accounts  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Mcgasthenes,  give  us,  as  we  have  already  shown,  some 
information  respecting  the  northern  part' of  Hindustan 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.    But  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Hindustan  from  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest    There  sre  only  a  very  few  historical 
events  of  which  wo  can  speak  with  any  degree  of  cer 
tainty.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  by  the  Tartars,  B.C.  126,  the  Tartars  (called 
by  the  Greeka  Scythiana,  and  by  the  Hindus  Sakas) 
overran  the  greater  part  of  the  northwestern  provinces 
of  Hindustan,  which  remained  in  their  possession  Uii 
the  reign  of  Vicramaditya  I  .  B.C.  56,  who,  after  add- 
ing numerous  provinces  to  his  empire,  drove  the  Tsr- 
tars  beyond  the  Indus.    This  sovereign,  wt 
pretty  well  ascertained,  aince  the  years  of  I 
era  are  counted  from  hia  reign,  resided  at  Ayodhya 
and  Canoj,  and  had  dominion  over  almost  the  whole 
of  northern  Hindustan,  from  Csshmere  to  the  Ganges. 
He  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  his  name  is  still  cherished  by  the  Hindos  as 
one  of  their  greatest  and  wisest  princes.    He  fell  in  a 
battle  against  Salivahana,  raja  of  the  Deccan.  We 
also  read  of  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  same  name  : 
Vicramaditya  II.,  A  D.  191.  and  Vicramaditya  III., 
A  D.  441.    The  most  interesting  event  in  this  period 
of  Hindu  history  is  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  their  final  expulaion  from  Hindustan.    It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  the  reasons  that  induced  the  Hind* 
sovereigns,  after  so  long  a  period  of  toleration,  to  aid 
the  Brahmins  in  this  peraecution  ;  more  especially  as 
the  Jains,  a  sect  strikingly  resembling  the  Buddhists, 
were  tolerated  in  all  pans  of  Hindustan. — Christianity 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hindustan  in  the 
first  century ;  according  to  some  accounts,  by  ike 
apostle  Thomas ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.    But  there  is  very  little  depend- 
ance  to  be  placed  upon  these  statements.    The  first 
Christiana  who  were  seUled  in  any  number  in  Hindu- 
stan sppear  to  have  been  Nestorians,  who  settled  on 
the  M  alabar  coast  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  Nes- 
torius  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  in 
the  sixth  century  we  learn  from  Cosmas  that  Christian 
churches  wore  established  in  the  most  important  cities 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  the  priests  were  ordain- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  were  subject  te 
his  jurisdiction.    When  Vaseo  de  Gama  arrived  at 
Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  be  was  surprised  to  find 
a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  inhabited  the  inte- 
rior of  Travancore  and  Malabar,  and  who  had  more 
than  a  hundred  chorchea.    But  these  Christiana  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  Neston- 
ans  who  emigrated  to  Hindustan  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  Hindos  were  converted  bv  their  means  to  the 
Christian  religion.    (Encycl.  Ue.  Knoid.,  vol.  12,  p 
224,  seqq) 

Inoos,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  falling,  after  a 
course  of  1300  miles,  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
sources  of  this  river  have  not  yet  been  folly -explored. 
Its  commencement  is  fixed,  by' the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Calias  branch 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  about  lat.  31°  -0  V, 
and  long.  80°  :W  K.,  within  a  few  milea  of  the  source 
of  the  Setledgr,  and  in  a  territory  under  tho  dominion 
of  China.  Its  name  in  Sanscrit  ia  Sindh  or  Hindh,  an 
sppellation  which  it  receives  from  its  blue  colour 
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of  Indus. 

In  lai.  28°  28',  the  Indus  is  joined  by  life  rims,  the 
ancient  names  of  which,  as  given  by  the  Greek  writers, 
are,  the  Hydaapea,  Acesines,  Hydraotea,  Hyphasis, 
and  Xcradrua.  These  five  rivers  obtained  for  the 
province  which  they  watered  the  Greek  name  of  Pen- 
lapouirnia.  analogous  to  which  is  the  modern  appella- 
tion of  Pcndjab,  given  to  the  same  region,  and  signi- 
fying in  Persisn  "the  country  of  the  five  rivers." 
(CoiMult  Lassen,  Comment,  it  Pentapot.  Indtca,  4to, 
Bontue,  1827 — Beck,  AUgenutnes  Repertorium,  vol. 
1,  pt.  2.  p.  112.)  Tin-  Xeradrua,  now  tin-  Setledge, 
m  the  longest  of  the  five  rivers  just  mentioned,  and  the 
longest  stream  also  within  the  Himalaya  rsnge,  be- 
tween the  Indus  and  the  Jiurrampooter.  The  union 
of  ail  Che  five  rivers  into  one,  before  thev  reach  the 
point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptole- 
to  the  obscurity  of  modern  accounts, 
splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  fre- 
quent approximation  of  streams  running  in  parallel 
courses,  we  had  been  taughi  to  regard  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  author's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very 
recent  and  more  minute  inquiries  have  re-established 
that  questioned  point,  and,  along  with  it,  the  merited 
credit  of  the  ancient  geographer.  The  five  rivers  form 
one  great  stream,  called  by  the  natives  in  tins  quarter 
the  Ckerraub ;  but  in  toe  other  countries  of  India  tt  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Punjuni  The  united  stream 
then  flows  on  between  40  and  50  miles,  until  it  joins 
the  Indus  at  Mitlun  Cote.  The  mouths  of  the  Indus 
Ptolemy  makes  seven  in  number ;  Mannert  gives  them 
as  follows,  commencing  on  the  west:  Sagapa,  now 
the  rrver  Pitty  ;  Sinlhos,  now  the  Darratray;  An  renin 
Ostium,  now  the  Ritckel;  Chariphua,  now  the  Petty ; 
Sabsla,  and  Lonibare,  of  which  last  three  he 
with  certainty.  According, 
to  other  and  more  recent  authorities,  the  In- 
<iua  enters  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams 


being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  give*  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  Pullalee,  but 
this  returns  ita  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  point, 
forming  in  ita  circuit  the  island  on  which  Hyderabad 
Hands.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  Am.  ed.) 
[no,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  (Yid. 

Isores.  a  river  of  Delos,  watering  the  plain  in  which 
the  town  of  Delos  stood.  (Strab.,  485.— Catftm  ,  H. 
M  Del.  tOU.) 

Indus,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palcmon,  as 
«h,  oil  no.  (Virg.,  JSn.,  5,  888.) 
Iksosbcs  (in  Greek  'loofi6poi),  the  most  numerous 
ae  the  moat  powerful  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine 
according  to  Polybius  (2,  17).  It  would  ap- 
"  ed  from  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  that  their  domiuion 
at  one  time  over  the  Libicn,  another  power- 
fnl  Gallic  tribe  in  their  vicinity ;  but  their  territory, 
properly  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  defined  by  the 
rivers  Ticinua  and  Addua.  The  Inaubrea  took  a  very 
in  the  Gallic  wars  against  the  Romans,  and 
co-operated  with  Hannibal  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy.  :.P»'yh  ,  I,  40.)  They  are  aUted  by  Livy  (5, 
34)  to  have  (bunded  their  capital  Mediolanum  (now 
Milan)  on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  giv- 
en it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  territory 
of  the  .Edui  in  Gaul.  (P/m.,  3,  17  —  Piol.,  p.  63  — 
Conaull  remarks  under  the  article  Gallia,  page  631, 
cel.  1.) 

lwsoxa  8ac«a,  an  niand  formed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
that  riser.  (Proeopxtu,  Rer.  Got  ,  1 .  —  JiEat/i/.  Itin., 
1,  Iff.) 

lsTv.sv.uo*  or  Albiom  Imtkmkmum,  the  capital  ol 
the  lotemehi.    (Kid.  Albimn  II.) 

[ntcbasma.  I.  a  city  of  Umbria,  so  called  from  its  be- 
sitnated  between  two  branches  (inter  amnes)  of  the 
over  Nar.    (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  5.)    Hence  also  the  m- 


habitants  of  the  place  were  I 
Nartes,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Interamna 
on  the  J. ins.  tl'nn  ,  3,  14.)  If  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion cited  by  Cluveriua  (Itai.  Ant.,  vol  1,  p  636)  be 
genuine,  Interarona,  now  represented  by  the  well- 
known  town  of  Term,  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
iNuma,  or  about  80  years  after  Rome.  It  is  noted  af- 
terward aa  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  cities  of  mu- 
nicipal rank  in  Italy.  This  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  save  it  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war  during  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  Nylin  and  Marius.  ( Plants, 
3,  21.)  The  plains  around  Interainna,  which  were 
watered  by  the  Nar,  are  represented  aa  the  most  pro- 
ductive m  Italy  (Taeit.,  Ann  .  I,  69);  and  Pliny  as- 
sures us  (IN,  28),  that  the  meadows  were  cut  four 
times  in  the  year.  Interamna  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus, 
and  also  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  l,p.  276.)— II.  A  city  of  Piceniim,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pnetutn  ;  hence  called,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake,  Pranuiiana.  (Ptol ,  p.  62.)  It  ts  now  Tera- 
mo,  situate  between  the  amall  rivets  Viziola  and  Tur- 
dino.  (Romanelli,  Anttea  Topografia,  dec,  pt.  3,  p. 
298,  *tqq  ) — III.  A  city  of  New  Latium,  situate  on 
the  Litis,  and  between  that  river  and  the  small  stream 
now  called  Sognc,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which 
Strabo.  who  Mates  the  fact,  has  not  mentioned.  It 
was  usually  called  Interamna  ad  Lirim,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  the  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (9.  28)  it  was  coloniied  A.U.C.  440,  and 
defended  itself  successfully  against  the  Samnites.  who 
msde  an  attack  upon  it  soon  after.  (Lie.,  10,  36  ) 
Interamna  is  mentioned  again  by  the  same  historian 
(26,  9)  when  describing  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua 
to  Rome.  We  find  its  name  subsequently  among 
those  of  the  refractory  colonica  of  that  war.  (Lie., 
27,  9.)  Pliny  informs  ua  that  the  Inleramnatee  were 
aurnamed  Lirinatcs  and  Succasini.  (Plin.,  3,  5.) 
Cluverius  imagined  that  Ponte  Corvo  occupied  the  Bite 
of  Interamna ;  hut  ita  situation  agrees  more  nearly 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Terame  Castrume,  in  old 
records,  and  the  name  of  which  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Interamna.    (Cramer's  Ane.  It.,  vol.  2,  p.  117.) 

In6i  Cabtidh.    Vtd.  Cartrum  II. 

Io,  daughter  of  Iaaus.  or,  as  the  dramatic  writers 
said,  of  lnachus,  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and, 
unhappily  for  her,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter.  When 
thia  god  found  that  hia  conduct  had  exposed  him  to 
the  suspicions  of  Juno,  he  changed  Io  into  a  white 
cow,  and  declared  with  an  oath  to  his  spouse  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  no  infidelity.  The  goddess,  affect- 
in?  to  believe  him,  aaked  the  cow  of  bim  as  a  present; 
and,  on  obtaining  her<  set  tho  "all-seeing  Argus"  to 
watch  her.  ( Vtd.  Argua.)  He  accordingly  bound  her 
to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove  of  Mveeme,  and  there  kept 

Siard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pitying  her  situation,  directed 
ercury  to  steal  her  away.  The  god  of  ingenioua  de- 
vicea  made  the  attempt ;  but,  as  a  vulture  always  gave 
Argua  warning  of  hia  projects,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  succeed.  Nothing  then  remaining  but  open  force. 
Mercury  killed  Argua  with  a  atone,  and  hence  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Argus-slayer  (' Apyet+ovrT/c).  The 
vengeance  of  Juno  was,  however,  not  yet  satiated ;  and 
ahe  sent  a  gad-fly  to  torment  Io,  who  fled  over  the 
whole  world  from  its  pursuits.  She  swam  through  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  was  fabled  to  have  hence  derived 
its  name  from  her.  She  then  roamed  over  tho  plains 
of  Illyria,  ascended  Mount  Hpoius,  and  crossed  the 
Thracian  strait,  thence  named  the  Bosporus  (rid.  Boa 
porus),  she  rambled  on  through  Scytbia  and  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and,  after  wandering  over  various 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  arrived  at  hist  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  she  assumed  her  original  form,  and 
bore  to  Jupiter  a  son  named  Epaphus.  (Vtd.  Epa- 
phua.)— The  legend  of  Io  would  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  ao  much  of  the  attention  of  the  earlier  poeta 
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as  might  have  been  expected.    Homer  never  alludes  to 

It,  onlcsa  hit  employment  of  the  term  'Xpyeif6vTtjc(Ar- 
getphontea)  is  to  be  regarded  as  intimating  a  know]* 
edge  of  lo.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  she  was  one 
of  the  heroines  of  the*  Eoee.  Her  story,  however,  was 
noticed  in  the  iEgimius,  where  it  was  said  that  her  fa- 
ther's name  was  Peiren,  that  her  keeper  Argus  had 
four  eyes,  and  that  the  island  of  Eubaa  derived  its 
name  from  her  (ApoUod.,  2,  I,  3.  —  Sckal.  ad  Eh- 
rtp,  riutn.,  1132.  —  StepK.  Buz.,  a.  ».  'Aoovrif.) 
Pherecydes  said  that  Juno  placed  an  eye  in  the  back 
of  Argus's  neck,  and  deprived  bim  of  sleep,  and  then 
set  him  as  a  guard  over  Io.  (Ap.  Schtd.  ad  Eunp., 
I.  c.)  iEscbylus  introduces  Io  into  his  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  and  he  also  relates  her  story  in  bis  "  Suppli- 
ants."—When  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
saw  the  statues  of  Isis  with  cow's  horns,  they,  in  their 
usual  manner,  inferred  that  she  was  their  own.  Io,  with 
whose  name  hers  had  a  alight  similarity.  At  Memphis 
they  afterward  beheld  the  worship  of  the  holy  bull 
Apia,  and  naturally  aupposing  the  bull-god  to  be  the  son 
of  the  cow- goddess,  they  formed  from  him  a  son  for 
their  Io,  whose  name  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  legend 
relative  to  the  mode  by  which  she  was  restored  to  her 
pristine  form.  (Mmller,  Proleg.,  p.  193,  sea.— Height- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  406,  eeqq.)— The  whole  story  of 
Io  is  an  agricultural  legend,  and  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 
planation. Io,  whether  considered  aa  the  offspring  ot 
Iasua  (the  favourite  of  Ceres)  or  of  Peiren  (the  "ex- 
perimenter" or  "  tryer"),  i*  a  type  of  early  agriculture, 
progressing  gradually  by  the  aid  of  alow  and  painful 
experience.  Jupiter  represents  the  firmament,  the  ge- 
nial source  of  light  and  life ;  Juno,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  stormy  and  ca- 
pricious changes.  Early  agriculture  suffers  from  these 
changes,  which  impede  more  or  less  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  the  pure  firmament  that  lies  beyond,  and 
hence  man  haa  to  watch  with  incessant  and  sleepless 
care  over  the  labours  of  primitive  husbandry  Thia 
ever-watchful  superintendence  is  typified  by  Argun 
with  his  countless  eyes,  save  that  in  the  legend  he  be- 
comes an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of 
Juno.  If  we  turn  lo  the  version  of  the  fable  as  given 
in  the  ^Egimiua,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  be- 
comes still  plainer,  for  here  the  four  eyes  of  Argus 
are  types  of  the  four  seasons,  while  the  name  Eulxea 
contains  a  direct  reference  lo  success  in  agriculture. 
Argus,  continues  the  legend,  was  slain  by  Mercury, 
and  Io  was  then  left  free  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth.  Now,  aa  Mercury  was  the  god  of  language 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  what  is  this  but  aaying,  that 
when  rules  and  precepts  of  agriculture  were  intro- 
duced, first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  mankind  were 
released  from  that  ever-watching  care  which  early  hus- 
bandry bad  required  from  them,  and  agriculture,  now 
reduced  to  •  regular  system,  went  forth  in  freedom 
and  spread  itself  among  the  nations  1— Again,  in  Egypt 
Io  finds  at  last  a  resting-place;  here  she  assumes  ber 
ongiual  form,  and  here  brings  forth  Epapbua  as  the  off- 
spring of  Jove.  What  is  this  but  aaying  that  agricul- 
ture was  carried  lo  perfection  in  the  fertile  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  here  it  was  touched  (hri  and  daViw)  by  the 
true  generative  influence  from  on  high,  and  brought 
forth  in  the  richest  abundance ! — Still  farther,  the  eyes 
of  Argus,  we  are  told,  were  transferred  by  Juno  to  the 
plumage  of  her  favourite  bird;  and  tbo  peacock,  it  is 
well  known,  gives  sure  indications,  by  its  cry,  of 
changes  about  to  lake  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  ia 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  intimately  connected  wilh 
the  operations  of  husbandry.  We  aee.  too,  from  thia, 
why,  since  Juno  ia  the  type,  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
peacock  was  considered  aa  sacred  to  the  goddess. 
(  Vtd.  Juno.)— From  what  haa  been  said,  it  would  seem 
tbst  the  name  Io  is  to  be  deduced  from  IQ  (elate),  "ro 
*»."  aa  indicative  of  vegetation  going  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earih. 
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Iobatks,  a  king  of  Lyeia,  father  of  Sthenobara,  the 

wife  of  Praia*,  king  of  Argoe.    ( Vtd,  Belieropbon.) 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menceceus,  who  married 
Lam*,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had  (Kdipus. 
She  wss  afterward  united  to  her  son  CLdipus  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  lad  by  him  Eleocles.  Poly- 
mers, l»metie,  and  Antigone.  She  hung  herself  on 
discovering  thai  CKdipus  win  her  own  offspring.  (  Ytd. 
Iritis,  and  CEdipus.) 

Jolaus.  a  sou  of  lphiclus,  king  of  Theesaiy,  who 
assisted  Hercules  in  conquering  the  Hydra.  (Fad. 
Hydra,  and  Hercules.) 

Ioixos,  a  town  of  Theesaiy,  in  the  district  of  Mag- 
neaia,  at  the  head  of  the  Pelasgicus  Sinus,  and  north- 
east of  Demethas.  It  Was  celebrated  in  Hie  heroic 
age  as  the  birthplace  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors,  loi- 
coa  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peliou.  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  (jVcm.,  4,  87),  and  near  the  small  river 
Anaurus,  in  which  Jaaon  ia  said  to  have  lo*i  his  san- 
dal. (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  48.)  Strabo  affirm*  that  civil 
dissensions  and  tyrannical  government  hastened  the 
downfall  of  this  place,  which  was  once  a  powerful  cily  ; 
but  Us  ruin  was  finally  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetnes  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his  tune  the 
town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighbouring  shore 
still  retained  the  name  of  Iokos.  (Strab.,  436. — Com- 
pare Let.,  43,  12. — Scylaz.  p.  26. — StepK  Hys  ,  a.  a\ 
'luAaor. — PUn.,  4,  9.)  The  poets  make  the  ship  Ar- 
go  to  have  aet  sail  from  lolcos ;  this,  however,  must 
either  be  understood  as  referring  the  fact  lo  Apheisr, 
or  else  by  lolcos  they  mean  the  adjacent  coast.  ( CV»- 
tner'e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

Ioli,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchaiia. 
(Vtd.  Hercules,  page  696,  col.  2 ) 

Ion,  I.  the  fabled  son  of  Xuthua,  and  reputed  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ionian  race.  (Vtd.  I  ones.) — II.  A  tra- 
gic poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  surnamed  Xulhus. 
He  began  to  exhibit  OL  82,  2,  B.C.  461.  The  num- 
ber of  Ins  dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  forty.  Uentley  has  collected  the  names  of  eleven. 
(Epttt.  ad  Mill.  Chron.  I.  Medal,  tub).)  The  same 
great  critic  has  also  shown  that  thia  Ion  was  a  person 
of  birth  and  fortune,  dialinct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere 
begging  rhapsodise  Besides  tragedies.  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  dee.  His  elegies  are  quoted  by 
AthensMs  (10,  p.  436),  as  also  hta  'Ewtdyfuat,  a  work 
giving  an  account  of  all  the  visits  paid  by  celebrated 
men  to  Chios.  (Athcrutus,  3,  p.  93.)  Ion  also  com- 
posed several  works  in  prose,  some  of  them  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  Though  be  did  not  exhibit  till  after 
Euripides  had  commenced  hia  dramatic  career,  and 
though  be  was,  like  that  poet,  a  friend  of  Secretes 
(Diog.  Laert .  2,  23),  we  abould  be  inclined  lo  infer, 
from  his  having  written  dithyrambs,  that  he  helongad 
to  an  earlier  age  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  hie  paaya 
were  free  from  the  corrupt aone  which  Euripide*  had 
introduced  into  Greek  tragedy  :  it  is,  indeed,  likely 
that  a  foreigner  would  copy  rather  from  the  old  mod- 
els than  from  modern  innovations.  Ion  was  so  de- 
lighted with  being  decreed  victor  on  one< 
be  presented  each  chiaen  with  a  vase  of  Chiaa  [ 
(Athen,  1,  p.  4  )  We  gather  from  a  joke  of  Arse- 
lophanes.  on  a  word  taken  from  one  of  his  dithyramb**, 
that  Ion  died  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Pais,  B  C. 
419.  (Peat,  v.  83a  —  Theeurt  e/  lie  Greek*,  p  9*. 
4lh  ed.) 

Ionks,  one  of  the  main  original  races  of  Greece. 
The  origin  of  the  lonisns  ia  involved  in  great  obscuri- 
ty. The  name  occurs  in  the  Iliad  but  once,  and  in  lb* 
form  "  la&nes"  (17.,  13,  685);  but  not  many  yeara 
siter  the  war  of  Troy,  the  lonians  appear  as  settled  ia> 
Attica,  and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Pelonotine 
sus,  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinlhiea  Gulf.  Heroda- 
toa  (8,  44)  says,  that  the  Athenians  were  originally 
isgi,  but  that  after  Ion.  the  son  of  Xuthus,  became 
of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  pcupto 
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received  the  name  of  Ionian*.  It  appears  probable  that  | 
the  Ionian*.  like  the  -Eolians,  wcro  a  conquering  tribe 
from  the  mountain*  of  Thcssaly.  and  that  at  an  un- 
known pi  nod  they  migrated  southward,  and  settled  in 
Attica  and  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  probably  mixing 
with  (lie  native  Pelasgi.  The  genealogy  of  Ion,  the 
reputed  son  of  Xuthus,  seems  to  be  a  legend  under 
which  is  veiled  the  early  history  of  the  Ionian  occupa- 
tion of  Attica.  Eoripidcs,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Athe- 
nians, make*  [on  the  son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may 
be  the  historical  origin  of  the  Ionian  name,  Athenians 
and  Ionian*  came  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
people.  In  the  Peloponnesus  tbe  Ionian*  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  tbe  peninsula,  which  was  then  called 
Ionia,  and  also  .Egialsean  Ionia,  and  the  sea  which 
separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  Southern  Italy  as- 
sunaed  the  name  ot  Ionian  Sea,  a  circumstance  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence  of 
the  Ionian  name.  This  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was 
retained  among  the  later  Greeks  and  tbe  Romans,  and 
as  perpetuated  to  the  present  day  among  the  Italians. 
When  the  Dorians  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  about 
1 100  years  B  C,  tbe  Achci,  being  driven  thence,  gath- 
ered toward*  tbe  north,  and  took  possession  of  Ionia, 
which  thenceforth  was  known  by  the  name  of  Achaia. 
The  Ionian*  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  consequence  of 
this,  migrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straitened  for 
apace,  and  perhaps.  al*o,  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they 
resolved  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  sea,  under 
the  guidance  of  Xcleus  and  Androclus,  the  two  young- 
er sons  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athena.  This  was 
the  great  Ionic  migration,  as  tt  is  called.  The  emi- 
grants consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  as  well  as  of  Io- 
nian fugitives  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motley 
band  from  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Herod.,  1,  146  ) 
But  this  migration  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  considered 
as  one  single  event  !  there  scorn  to  have  been  many 
and  various  migrations  of  Ionian*,  some  of  which  were 
probably  anterior  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  (Encycl. 
Ua.  KnowL,  vol.  13,  p.  13,  m  q  ) — For  the  history  of 
the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  consult  the  article 
Ionia. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  origin  of 
the  name  Ioniau  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  Jatan  or  (if 
pronounced  with  the  quiescent  vau)  Jon  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
EUm*,  in  the  sacred  writings,  more  especially  their 
country  Hellas.  Hence  Bochart  makes  lavan.  the  son 
of  lapbet,  the  ancestor  of  the  Iones.  The  Persians, 
moreover,  would  seem  to  have  called  the  Greeks  by  s 
similar  appellation.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes  (Acharn., 
w.  104).  s  Persian,  who  speaks  broken  Greek,  is  in- 
troduced, expressing  himself  as  follows  :  oit  Xi/t^i  \,iv- 
ao  xavvdvputr'  'laovav,  and  the  *cholia»t  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  last  word,  'laovav  uvri  rot)  k&qiaic 

 «ic  ravrac  roitc  *EXAj/w«c  oi  i.:  .'.toot  iicu- 

Xattw.  In  the  Coptic,  also,  the  Greeks  are  styled,  by  a 
name  quite  analogous,  (M.'IM.N,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
Roeetta  inscription.  (Akerbtad,  tur  /' tntertp.  Egypt, 
im  RotetU.  —  Knue,  Hell**,  vol.  1,  p,  2,  in  nuits.) 
They,  however,  who  favour  such  etymologies,  should 
first  dYtermiue  whether  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  regarded 
ss  the  primitive  language  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter 
be  the  case,  the  names  that  arc  given  in  Hebrew  scrip- 
lure  to  the  early  rulers  and  leaders  in  the  family  of 
Noah,  are  mere  translations  from  the  primitive  tongue, 
and  certainly  can  form  no  sure  basis  for  the  erection 
even  of  tbe  slightest  *uper«tructure  of  etymology. 

IomIs.  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Iuuians  from 
Aitaea  settled,  about  1050  B.C.  This  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  extended  from  the  river  Hermus,  along 
tbe  shore  of  the  .Cgean  Sea,  to  Miletus,  and  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Hrauehidae.  on  the  promontory  of  Posideum. 
lu  seiitbern  limit,  however,  proltably  varied  at  differ- 
s*at  times,  since  some  made  Ionia  reach  to  the  Sinus 
U»»uu.    8lt*bo  wakes  the  circuit  of  Ionia  3430  sta- 


dia. (Strab,  632. —  Compare  Tzsehucke,  ad  foe.) 
The  breadth  is  nowhere  given.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  irregular  in  point  of  form  ;  it  consist- 
ing, as  it  would  appear,  of  small  districts  around  the 
different  cities  and  towns,  save  only  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Erylhra*,  dec,  and  the  islands  of  Somo*  and 
Chios. — Ionia,  or  the  Ionian  league,  originally  consist- 
ed of  twelve  cities  of  considerable  note,  with  many 
other  towns  of  minor  importance;  besides  a  thirteenth 
city,  Smyrna,  afterward  wrested  from  the  ^Eolians. 
The  names  of  the  cities,  beginning  from  tbe  north,  arc 
Phocaea,  Smyrna,  Claxomcrue,  Erythrs?,  Chios,  Teos, 
Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus,  Prieno,  Samos,  Myus, 
and  Miletus.  Others  of  less  note  were  Temnus,  I.eu- 
ce.  Metropolis,  Myonnesus,  and  Lalmua.  The  Ionian 
confederation  appears  to  have  been  mainly  united  by 
a  common  religious  worship,  and  by  the  celebration 
of  a  periodic  festival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies 
of  tbo  several  cities  only  met  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  place  of  assembly  wss  tbe  Panionium,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  where  s  temple,  built  on 
neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Neptune.  In  the 
old  Ionia  (afterward  called  Achaia)  Neptune  was  also 
the  national  deity,  and  his  temple  continued  at  Hclice 
till  that  city  was  submerged.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia 
should  retain  their  national  worship  is  a  circumstance 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  colonization, 
and  confirmatory,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  of  the 
European  origin  of  the  Ionian*  of  Asia.  We  have  nu 
material*  for  a  history  of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  a 
political  community,  and  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
their  political  union  came  near  the  exact  notion  of  a 
federation,  aa  some  have  conjectured. — In  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  the  Ionian  cities  there  were  two  parties, 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  and  the  Persian  kings  or 
their  satraps  generally  favoured  the  former ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  came  * 
to  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  or  individuals  who  possessed 
the  sovereign  power — The  Ionian  cities  remained  in- 
dependent of  a  foreign  yoke,  however,  until  the  time 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  they  were  finally  subdued.  From 
the  Lydian  they  passed  to  the  Persian  away,  their  con- 
querors, however,  in  both  instances  leaving  them  their 
own  forms  of  government,  and  merely  subjecting  them 
to  the  payment  of  tribute.  To  tbe  Persian  succeeded 
tlie  Macedonian  dominion,  and  to  this  last  the  Roman 
yoke.  Sylla  reduced  them  beneath  the  Roman  pow- 
er, and  treated  them,  together  with  other  Asiatic  cities, 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  so 
many  thousand  Romans,  whom  they  had  inhumanly 
put  to  death  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Milhra- 
dates.  Ephesus  was  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  there  at  dis- 
crelion,  and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  every  offi- 
cer fifty  drachms*,  and  every  soldier  sixteen  denarii  a 
day.  The  whole  sum  which  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia 
paid  Sylla  was  20,000  talents,  near  four  millions  ster- 
ling. This  was  s  most  fatal  blow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  was  totally 
devastated  by  the  Saracens,  so  that  few  vestiges  of  an- 
cient civilization  remain.  Its  inhabitants  were  con- 
sidered effeminate  and  voluptuous,  but,  at  the  same 
tune,  highly  amiable.  Their  dialect  partook  of  their 
character.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  this 
happy  country,  particularly  those  which  contribute  to 
embellish  life.  The  Asiatic  Greeks  became  the  teach- 
ers and  examples  of  the  European  Greeks.  Homer 
the  poet,  and  Parrhasius  the  painter,  were  Ionians. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  their  taste. 
(EnctfcUtp.  Amcric,  vol.  7,  p.  53  )  A  notice  of  the 
principal  ailes  on  the  coast  is  given  by  Leake  (Jour- 
ssi,  p.  260,  teqq. — Compare  Rennell,  Geography  of 
Wetleru  Asia,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  icqq) — II.  An  ancient 
name  given  to  Hellas  or  Achaia,  because  it  was  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  the  Ionians.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Iones.) 
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loNfin  Mark.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  separates  the  Peloponnesus  from 
SoQihern  July.  It  wu  fabled  to  have  received  its 
appellation  from  the  wanderings  of  Io  in  thia  quarter. 
(Vtd  Io.)  The  more  correct  explanation,  however, 
deduces  the  name  from  that  of  the  great  Ionic  race 
(  Vtd.  Ionea. )  The  statement*  of  the  ancient  writers  re- 
specting the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea  are 
very  ductus  ting  and  uncertain.  Scylax  (p.  II)  makes 
%  the  same  with  the  Adriatic ;  and  he  may  be  correct 
in  so  doing,  since,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  true 
and  ancient  name  of  the  Adnatic  was  the  Ionian  Gulf 
(6,  127).  Both  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs  end, 
according  to  Scylax,  at  the  straits  near  Hydrunlum  (p. 
5).  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  be  says  nothing;  Herodotus, 
however,  makes  it  extend  aa  far  south  as  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thucydides  keeps  op  the  distinction  just  al- 
luded to,  calling  the  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  the  Io- 
nian Gulf  (being  probably  aa  ignorant  at  Herodotus  of 
any  other  appellation  for  this  arm  of  the  sea),  and 
styling  the  rest,  a*  far  aa  the  western  roaal  of  Greece, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (1,  84).  In  later  times  a  change  of 
appellation  took  place.  The  limits  of  the  Adriatic 
were  extended  as  far  as  the  southern  coast  of  Italy  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Gulf  waa 
considered  to  be  now  ooly  a  part  of  it.  Euatathiua 
asserts  (ad  Dtonya.  Peritg.,  v.  92),  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  of  his  day  maintained  thia  distinction. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Ptolemy  is  rendered  intelligible, 
who  makes  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend  along  the  whole 
western  coast  of  Greece  down  to  the  aoothernmost 
extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Mannert,  Ueogr., 
vol.  9.  p.  12.) 

Iopiioh,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aris- 
tophanes (Ran  ,  73,  *eaq)  at  a  man  whose  powers 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  enable  a  critic  to  determine  his  lit- 
erary rank.  He  appears,  however,  to  bave  been  a 
creditable  dramatist,  and  gained  the  second  prize  in 
428  B.C.,  when  Euripides  was  first  and  Ion  third. 
(Arg.  ad  Eurtp,  Htppol  — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
94,  tea  ,  4th  ed.) 

Joppa,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situate  on  the 
coast,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  south 
of  Cnssrea.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  is  called  Japho 
(Joshua,  19.  46—2  Chron.,  2,  16.— Jonah,  1,  3). 
It  was  the  onlv  harbour  possessed  hy  the  Jews,  and 
the  wood  for  the  temple,  which  was  cut  on  Mount 
I/ebanon,  was  brought  in  floats  to  .loppa,  thence  to  be 
aent  to  Jerusalem.  It  subsequently  became  a  Phoeni- 
cian city,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  until  the  Maccabees  conquered  it,  and  restored 
it  to  their  nation.  The  Jews,  not  being  a  commercial 
people,  made  no  use  of  Joppa  as  a  place  of  trade; 
and  hence  it  became  a  retreat  for  pirates.  (Strabo, 
75'J  )  Under  the  Roman  power  the  pirates  were 
made  to  disappear.  In  the  middle  age*  Joppa  changed 
Ha  name  to  Jaffa  or  Yaffa  (Abulfed.,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
BO.)— Joppa  waa  made  by  the  ancient  mythotogial*  the 
scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeds,  and  here  Cepheus 
was  said  to  bave  reigned.  (Strabo,  I.e.)  Pliny  (9, 6) 
evan  gravely  informs  us,  that  M.  Scaurua  brought 
away  from  thia  place  to  Rome  the  bones  of  the  sea 
monster  to  which  the  princess  had  been  exposed,  and 
which  were  of  a  remarkable  aize.  They  were  probably 
the  remains  of  a  large  whale.  The  Jews  saw  in  them 
the  bones  of  the  whale  that  had  swallowed  Jonah ;  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  them  with  one  of 
the  legnnda  of  their  fanciful  mythology.  — Joppa  waa  the 
place  of  landing  for  the  western  pilgrims,  and  here  the 
promised  pardons  commenced.  It  possesses  still,  in 
times  of  peecc,  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
places  in  its  vicinity,  and  is  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by 
Arabs.  Mr.  Wilson  says  the  harbour  is  rocky  and 
dangerous,  and  difficult  of  access ;  in  which  state  it 
has  been  since  the  time  of  Joaephua,  who  says  that  a 


gined.  The  same  traveller  estimates  the  present  pop- 
ulation at  5000  The  place  ia  distinguished  for  its 
fruits,  and  the  watermelons  that  grow  here  are  said  tc 
be  auperior  to  those  of  any  other  country.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham says,  "  that  Jaffa,  aa  it  is  now  seen,  is  seated 
on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  rising  to 
the  height  of  about  150  feet  above  its  level."  (M*n- 
nerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  256  ) 

Joan  Aires,  a  famous  river  of  Palestine,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Josepbus,  had  its  source  in  the  lake  of 
Phiala,  about  ten  milea  north  of  Cnsare*  Phtlippi. 
Thia  origin  of  the  river  was  ascertained  by  Philip  the 
tetrarch,  who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  tome 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  came  out  where 
the  river  emerges  from  the  ground,  after  having  run 
about  120  furlongs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Mannert  deems  this  story  fabulous,  and  makes  the 
river  rise  in  Mount  Paneaa.  The  Talmudiat*  say 
that  the  Jordan  rises  out  of  the  caveof  Paneas.  They 
assert,  moreover,  that  l^esbem  ia  Paneaa.  Ijesbem 
was  subdued  by  the  Demies,  and  Jeroboam  placed  ooe 
of  his  golden  calves  in  Dan,  which  ia  at  the  spring*  of 
Jordan.  Joaephua  aays  that  the  springs  of  Jordan  rise 
from  under  the  tempi*  of  the  golden  calf.  Possibly  tbie 
temple  might  stand  0:1  a  hill,  so  convenient  and  proper 
for  such  an  edifice,  that  the  templo  of  Augustus  was  af- 
terward built  upon  it.  Burckhardt,  however,  savs  that 
it  rises  about  (bur  miles  northeast  from  Casarea  Philip- 
pi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill  called  Tel- el-kadi  There 
are.  he  says,  two  springs  near  each  other,  one  smaller 
than  the  other,  whose  waters  unite  immediately  below. 
Both  sources  ere  on  level  ground,  among  rocks  of 
what  Burckhardt  call*  tufwacke.  The  larger  source 
immediately  forme  a  river  12  or  IS  yarda  wide,  which 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  »tony  bed  into  the  lower  plain. 
It  ia  soon  after  joined  by  the  river  of  Paneaa,  or  Case- 
area  Philippi,  which  waa  on  the  northeast  of  the  city. 
Over  the  aonrce  of  thia  river  ia  a  perpendicular  rock. 


in  which  several  niches  have  been  cut  to  receive 
ue»,  the  largest  of  which  is  above  a  spscious  cavern, 
beneath  which  the  river  rises.  This  niche,  the  editor 
I  of  Burckhardt  conjectures,  contained  a  atatue  of  Pan, 
whence  the  name  of  Paneaa  given  to  the  city,  and  of 
Uavtiov  to  the  cavem.  Seetxen  differs  from  Burck- 
hardt m  making  the  spring  of  the  river  Hasbeia,  which 
rises  half  a  league  to  the  west  of  Hasbeia,  and  which, 
he  aays,  forma  the  branch  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  the 
proper  head  of  that  river.  A  few  milea  below  then? 
junction,  the  united  rivers,  now  a  eoneiderable  stream, 
enter  the  small  lake  of  Hovle,  the  ancient  Samoc  hoi  li- 
tis or  Merom.  into  whieh  several  other  streams  from 
the  mountains  discharge  themselves ;  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  having  equal  claims  to  the  honour  of  forming 
the  Jordan  with  those  above  mentioned.  So  that,  m 
truth,  the  take  of  HouU  may  beat  be  considered  as  that 
real  source  of  the  river.  After  quitting  this  small 
lake,  the  river  runs  a  course  of  about  12  miles  to  the) 
Lake  Tabana,  the  ancient  Sea  of  Tibertae  or  Galilee, 
maintaining,  aa  some  traveller*  report,  a  distinct  cur- 
rent in  the  centre,  through  its  whole  length,  without 
mingling  its  waters  with  these  of  the  lake.  But  wheo 
it  is  recollected  that  thia  la  15  milea  in  length,  and  in 
some  parts  nine  in  breadth,  auch  a  fact  i*  scarcely/ 
credible.  From  thia  lake  the  river  flowa  about  70 
milea  more,  through  the  Ghat,  or  valley  of  Jordan,  the) 
ancient  Aulon,  until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  Sen. 
Ita  whole  course  ia  about  100  milea  in  a  straight  linn 
by  the  map;  perhaps  150,  computing  by  the  winding* 
of  its  chsnnel.  The  Jordan,  it  appears,  anciently  over- 
flowed  (aa  it  probably  doe*  aometimea  now)  in  the  fimt 
month,  which  answers  to  our  Msrch :  as  it  was  at  thin 
time  that  the  armies  enumerated  in  1  Chron  .  19; 
passed  the  Jordan  to  David  at  Ziklag,  "when  it  had 
overflowed  all  ita  banks  "  This  waa,  in  fact,  the  thnsj 
the  frequent  reins  and  the  melting  of  the 
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on  mc  mountains  ai  us  source  wouiu  oe  mosi  iikciv  10 

occasion  such  an  inundation.  Travellers  have  given 
different  mccouots  of  this  celebrated  stream.  Maun- 
drell  assigns  it  a  breadth  of  SO  yards ;  but  represents 
it  as  deep,  and  so  rapid  that  a  man  could  not  swim 
against  the  current.  Volney  ealls  it  from  60  to  80 
feet  between  the  two  principal  lakes,  and  10  or  12 
feet  deep ;  but  makes  it  60  paces  at  its  embouchure  ; 
Chateaubriand,  about  the  same  point,  60  paces,  and 
bii  or  seven  feet  deep  dose  to  the  shore.  Dr.  Shaw 
computed  its  breadth  at  30  yards,  and  jts  depth  at  nine 
feel .  and  that  it  daily  discbarges  6,090,000  tons  of 
water  into  the  Dead  Sea.  fiurckhardl,  who  crossed 
it  higher  up,  calls  it  80  paces  broad,  and  three  feet 
deep ;  but  this  was  in  the  middle  of  summer.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  visited  it  to -the  month  of  January, 
1816,  stales  it  to  be  little  more  at  the  part  where  be 
crossed  it,  which  was  a  short  distance  above  the  par- 
allel of  Jericho,  than  36  yards  in  breadth,  and  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  easily  forded  by  the  horses.  At  another 
point,  higher  up  io  its  course,  lie  describes  it  aa  120 
feet  broad.  From  a  mean  of  these  and  other  accounts, 
its  average  width  may  be  computed  at  30  yards.  It 
rolls  «o  powerful  a  volume  of  water  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
that  the  strongest  and  mo.»t  expert  swimmer  would  be 
foiled  in  any  attempt  to  swim  across  it  at  its  point  of 
entrance  :  be  roust  inevitably  be  hurried  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lake.  The  banks  of  the  Jordan  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks, 
willows,  oleanders,  dec,  which  form  an  asylum  for  vari- 
ous wild  animals,  who  here  concealed  themselves  till  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  covert*. 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  (49,  19).  Previously  to  the 
destruction  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jordan  flowed  to  tho  Red  Sea,  through  the 
valley  of  Gbor  or  Arabia. — The  etymology  of  its 
name  has  been  variously  assigned.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  garden,  a  descent, 
from  it*  rapid  descent  through  that  country.  Another 
class  of  etymologists  deduce  its  name  from  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac,  importing  the  caldron  of  judgment. 
Others  make  it  come  from  Jar,  a  apring,  and  Dan,  a 
small  town  near  its  source;  and  a  third  class  deduce 
it  from  Jor  and  Don,  two  rivulets.  It  most  probably 
derives  its  name  from  Y or -Dan,  "  the  river  of  Dan," 
neer  which  city  it  takes  its  rise.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Arden  or  Harden,  the  Persians  Aerdun,  and  the  Ara- 
bian geographer  Edrisi,  Zacchar,  or  swelling.  (Mane- 
ford't  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  351.) 

JoaMaMOBS  or  (as  be  is  called  in  the  AnaUcta  of 
Mabillon)  Jobdanbs,  a  Goth  by  birth,  secretary  to 
one  of  the  kings  of  the  Alans,  and,  as  some  believe,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  die  year  553  of  our 
era  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Gotha  (Re  Rebut  Ge- 
ticu).  This  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Caasindorus,  and  is  written  without  judgment  and 
with  great  partiality.  He  composed  also  a  work  enti- 
ded  De  regnorum  tt  ttmporum  aueceestone,  or  a  Ro- 
ar.* n  history  from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  only 
a  eouy  of  the  history  of  Floras,  but  with  Much  altera- 
ttont  and  additions,  however,  as  to  enable  us  some- 
times to  correct  by  means  of  it  the  text  of  the  Roman 
historian.    (8ch»U,  Hut.  Lit,  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

loe,  en  island  in  the  ."Egean  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
Thera.  Here,  according  to  some  account*,  Homer 
was  interred.  (Strab.,  484. — Plin.,  4,  13.)  It  was 
also  «aid,  that  the  poet's  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island  (Stepk.  Buz  ,  ».  v.  lor.)  The  modem  name 
is  A'ie,  for  which  Bomlelmonti  assigns  a  totally  false 
derivation,  since  it  merely  comes  from  a  Romaic  cor- 
ruption.   (Hondeltn.,  In*.  ArchipeL,  p.  99,  erf.  De 

Jossphob,  Flavius,  a  celebrated  Jew,  son  of  Ma- 
this*,  a  priest,  bom  in  Jerusalem.    The  date  of  his 
birth  is  A.D.  37.    He  waa  a  man  of  illustrious  rsce, 
hneally  descended  from  a  priestly  family,  the  first  of 
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me  twenty-lour  courses,  an  eminent  ciisi.nction.  uy 
his  mother's  side  be  traced  his  genealogy  up  to  the  As- 
monean  princes.  He  grew  op  with  a  high  reputation  for 
early  intelligence  and  memory.  At  fourteen  years  obi 
(he  is  his  own  biographer)  be  waa  so  fond  of  letters,  that 
\  the  chief  priests  used  to  meet  at  his  father's  house  to  pat 
J  to  him  difficult  questions  of  the  Isw.  At  sixteen  be 
determined  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  three  prevail- 
ing sects,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Ssdducees.  and  Es- 
senes  For  though  he  had  led  for  some  time  s  hardy, 
diligent,  snd  studious  life,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each 
sect  to  decide  which  he  should  follow.  Having  beard 
that  a  certain  Essene  named  Banus  was  leading  in  the 
desert  the  life  of  a  hermit,  making  his  raiment  from 
the  trees  and  hia  food  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth, 
practising  cold  ablutions  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  short, 
using  every  means  of  mortification  to  increase  hi* 
sanctity,  Josephus,  ambitious  of  emulating  the  fame 
of  such  an  example  of  holy  seclusion,  joined  him  i» 
his  cell.  But  three  years  of  this  ascetic  life  tamed 
his  zeakraa  ambition ;  he  grew  weary  of  the  desert, 
abandoned  his  great  example  of  painful  devotion,  and 
returned  to  the  city  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  There 
he  joined  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  his  twenty* 
sixth  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  interest  in  favour  of  certain  priests,  who  had 
been  sent  there  to  answer  some  unimportant  charge 
by  Felix.  On  bis  voyage  he  waa  shipwrecked  and  in 
great  danger.  Hia  ship  foundered  in  the  Adriatic,  six 
hundred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ship  from  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  Puteoli,  the 
usual  landing-place,  and  Josephus,  making  acquaint- 
ance with  one  Alliums,  an  actor,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
from  hia  profession  in  high  credit  with  the  Empress 
Poppa? a,  he  obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  a* 
well  aa  valuable  presents  from  Poppssa,  and  returned 
home.  During  all  tbis  time  he  had  studied  diligently 
snd  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
few  of  his  countrymen  could  write,  atill  fewer  speak 
with  a  correct  pronunciation.  On  his  return  home  he 
found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting  against  tb* 
power  of  Rome.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  oppose 
this  rash  determination,  he  at  last  joined  their  cause, 
snd  held  various  commands  in  the  Jewish  srmy.  At 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  ha  aignalixed  bis  military  abilities 
in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days  against  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  in  a  small  town  of  Judea.  Durm 
the  siege  and  capture,  40,000  men  fell  on  the  side 
the  Jews ;  none  were  spared  but  women  and  children ; 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  only  to  1200, 
so  faithfully  had  the  Roman  soldiery  executed  their 
orders  of  destruction.  Josephus  saved  his  life  by  fly- 
ing into  a  cave,  where  forty  of  his  countrymen  had 
also  taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  com- 
mitting suicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn  lots  to 
kill  one  snother,  Josephus,  with  one  other,  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Vespasian. 
He  gained  the  conqueror's  esleem  by  foretelling  that 
he  would  become  one  4My  the  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  (Joeepk.  Vil.,  $  75. — Milman'e  History  of 
/ke  Jew  ,  vol  3,  p.  35?,  eeqq.y— Vossios  'Hial  Gr., 
3.  8)  thinks  thst  Josephus,  who,  like  all  the  rest  oi 
his  nation,  expected  -at  tbis  period  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  applied  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which 
announced  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  remarks 
that  Josephus  might  have  been  the  more  sincere  in  so 
doing,  as  Jerusalem  was  not  besieged.  His  prophecy 
having  been  accomplished  two  years  afterward,  he 
obtained  his  freedom  and  took  the  prvnomen  of  Fla- 
vius,  to  indicate  that  be  regarded  himself  as  the  freed- 
msn  of  die  emperor.  Josephus  wss  present  during 
the  whole  aiege  of  Jerusalem,  endeavouring  to  per- 
auade  his  countrymen  to  capitulate.  Whether  he  se- 
riously considered  resistance  impossible,  or,  as  ho 
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•pretends,  recognising  the  band  of  God  and  the 
phshment  of  the  prophecies  in  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
he  esteemed  it  impious  as  well  as  vain ;  whether  he 
was  actuated  by  the  baser  motive  of  self-interest,  or 
the  more  generous  desire  of  being  of  service  lo  his 
miserable  countrymen,  he  was  by  no  means  held  in 
the  same  estimation  by  the  Roman  army  as  by  Titos. 
They  thought  a  traitor  to  his  country  might  be  a  trai- 
tor to  them  ;  and  they  were  apt  to  lay  all  their  losses 
•o  bis  charge,  as  if  he  kept  up  secret  intelligence 
with  the  besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus 
offered  him  any  boon  he  would  request.  He  chose 
the  sacred  books,  and  the  lives  of  his  brother  and  6fly 
friends.  He  was  afterward  permitted  to  select  190 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  from  the  multitude  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  Temple  lo  be  sold  for  slaves. 
The  estate  of  Joaephua  lying  within  the  Roman  en- 
campment, Titus  assigned  him  other  lands  in  lieu  of 
t.  Vespasian  also  conferred  on  him  a  considerable 
property  in  land.  Joseph"*  lived  afterward  at  Rome, 
in  high  favour  with  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian. 
The  latter  punished  certain  Jews  and  a  eunocb,  the 
tutor  of  his  son,  who  had  falsely  accused  him :  ex- 
empted bis  estate  from  tribute,  and  advanced  him 
to  high  honour.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Empress  Domitia.  The  time  of  bis  death  is  uncer- 
tain ;  he  was  certainly  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
After  his  surrender  he  had  married  a  captive  in  Ca?sa- 
rea,  but,  in  obedience,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  law 
which  prohibited  auch  marriages  to  a  man  of  priestly 
«ine,  he  discarded  her,  and  married  again  in  Alexan- 
dres. By  his  Alezandrean  wife  Joaephua  had  three 
sons  ;  one  only,  Hyrcsnus,  lived  to  msturity.  Dissat- 
isfied with  this  wife's  conduct,  he  divorced  her  also, 
and  married  a  Cretan  woman,  from  a  Jewish  family, 
of  the  first  rank  and  opulence  in  the  island,  and  of 
admirable  virtue. — At  Rome  Josephus  first  wrote  the 
History  of  the  Jewish  War  (lovAaiKi/  Urropia  trrpi 
iXuatue),  in  the  Syro-Chsldaic  tongue,  for  the  use 
of  hia  own  countrymen  Hi  the  East,  particularly  those 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  afterward  translated  the 
work  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Jews 
and  the  Romana.  Both  King  Agrippa  and  Titus  boro 
testimony  to  its  accuracy.  The  latter  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  library,  and  signed  it  with  bis 
own  hands  as  an  authentic  memorial  of  the  times. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Rufinus  of  Aquileia,  or  rather  by  Caasiodorus. 
(Muraiori,  Antvq.  Ilal.,  vol.  3,  p.  920.)  Many  years 
afterward,  about  A.D.  93,  Josephus  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jeiss  flovdatxi?  'Ao- 
X<uofoyia),  in  twenty  books.  It  forms  a  history  of  the 
chosen  people  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Josephus  did  not  write  this  work  for 
the  use  of  bis  countrymen,  nor  even  for  the  Hellenistic 
Jews :  bis  object  wss  to  make  his  nstion  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove  the  con- 
tempt in  which  it  was  accustomed  to  be  held.  The 
books  of  toe  Old  Testament,  and,  where  these  failed, 
traditions  and  other  historic*^  monuments,  were  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  the  materials  for  his  work ; 
but,  in  making  use  of  these,  be  allowed  himself  sn 
unpardonable  license,  in  removing  from  his  narrative 
all  that  the  religion  of  the  Jews  regarded  as  most 
worthy  of  veneration,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nations  to  whom  be  wrote.  He  not  only 
treats  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were 
mere  human  compositions,  in  explaining,  enlarging, 
and  commenting  upon  them,  and  thua  destroying  the 
native  and  noble  simplicity  and  patlws  which  renders 
the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  so  full  of  attraction  ; 
but  be  allowa  himself  the  liberty  of  often  adding  to 
the  recital  of  an  event  cixcumstsnces  which  change 
Ha  entire  nature.  In  every  part  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion, be  represents  hit  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view 


calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  matters  of 

the  world.  Notwithstsnding  all  this,  however,  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  are  extremely  interesting,  as 
affording  os  a  fsilhfal  picture  of  Jewish  manners  in 
the  time  of  the  historian,  and  as  filling  up  a  void  if 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  the  last 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  snd  those  of  the  New. 
With  a  view  similar  to  that  which  dictated  tbe  work 
juat  mentioned,  Josephus  wrote  an  answer  to  Apion, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Egypt  {vid.  Apion,  No.  I  \.\ 
who  had  given  currency  to  many  of  the  ancient  fictions 
of  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  the  Jews.  He  like- 
wise published  his  own  life,  in  snswer  to  the  statements 
of  his  old  antagonist,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who  bad  sent 
forth  a  history  of  the  wsr,  written  in  Greek  with  con 
aiderable  elegance.  At  what  time  be  died  is  uncer- 
tain ;  history  loses  sight  of  him  in  his  fifty-aixtb  or 
fifty-seventh  year.  A  work  entitled  Eif  MoxaaeWor? 
teyoc,  $  wepl  avronpuropnc  Xoyiopov,  has  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Josephus.  In  some  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  it  appears  under  the  appellation  of  tbe 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.  A  fragment  also,  on  tbe 
Cause  of  the  Unherse  (rrpi  tov  trovrof).  preserved 
by  John  Phtloponus,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  seventh 
century,  haa  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Josephus. 
— Before  leaving  the  biography  of  this  writer,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  a  famous  passage  in  tbe 
Jewish  Antiquities  concerning  our  Saviour.  It  occurs 
in  the  third  chapter  of  tbe  eighteenth  book  {Jot  ,  Op., 
ed.  Hav  ,  vol.  1,  p.  161),  and  is  as  follows;  "At  this 
time  there  exists  Jesus,  a  wise  msn,  if  it  be  allowed 
us  to  call  him  a  man  ;  for  be  performed  wonderful 
works,, and  instructed  those  who  receive  the  truth  with 
jov.  He  thus  drew  to  him  merry  Jews  and  many  of 
the  Greeks.  He  wsa  the  Christ.  Pilate  having  pun- 
ished him  with  crucifixion  on  the  accusation  of  our 
leading  men,  those  who  had  loved  him  before  still 
remained  faithful  to  him.  For  on  tbe  third  day  be 
appeared  unto  them,  living  anew,  just  an  the  prophets 
of  God  had  announced,  who  bad  predicted  of  him  ten 
thousand  other  miraculous  things.  Tbe  nation  of 
Christians,  nsraed  after  him,  continues  even  to  the 


present  dsy."  This  passage,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  work  written  by  a  zealous  Jew,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marginal  gloss  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  text :  it  ia  too  long  and  too  short  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  text.  It  is  too  long  to  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it  is  too  abort  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian.  St.  Justin,  Tertul- 
lian,  and  St.  Chrysostom  have  mado  no  use  of  it  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Jews  ;  and  neither  Ongcn  nor 
Photiua  make  any  mention  of  it.  Eusebioe,  who 
lived  before  some  of  tbe  writers  just  named,  is  tbe 
first  who  adduces  it     TheMJ  circumstances  have  suf- 


ficed to  attach  suspicion  to  it  in  the  eyes  of 
critics,  and  especially  of  Richard  Simon  (under  the 
name  of  Sainjore,  in  the  BMinihiqms  ok  Rscueii  dm 
diverse s  prices  critiques,  Amst.,  1708,  8?o,  vol.  2. 
ch.  8)  and  the  historian  Gibbon.  On  tbe  other  band, 
Henri  de  Valoia  (ad  Euseb.,  p.  16,  20).  Hurt,  bishop 
of  Avranches  (Dtnwnstr.  Eva* p.,  p.  27X  Isaac  Vos- 
sius  (J)r  LXX.  Intcpr.,  p.  161),  and  others,  have  de- 
fended its  authenticity.  Lambecius  (BiUiotk  Vtn- 
dob.,  vol.  8.  p.  6).  who  advocates  tbe  same  side,  bos 
pretended  that  the  words  of  Joseph  us  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  contempt  for  our  Saviour,  al- 
though, in  order  not  to  offend  either  psrty,  the  histo- 
rian haa  concealed  hia  real  meaning  in  equivocal  term*. 
However  paradoxical  this  last  opinion  may  seem,  it 
ha*  assumed  an  sir  of  considerable  probability,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  slight  correction  in  the  text  and  punc- 
tuation which  has  been  proposed  by  Knittel,  a  German 
scholar.  (Nate  kntiken  fiber  das  weUberuhnUe  Zeug- 
nift  des  alien  Judm  Flavtus  Josephus  von  Jesu  ('kns- 
to.  BrawnscJtw.,  1799, 4 to.)  A  celebrated  Protestant 
Godfrey  Less,  afta 
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tcslly  examined  both  aides  of  the  question,  has  pro- 
nounced (be  passage  lo  be  supposititious,  and  adds, 
that  the  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  our  Saviour 
and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  afford*  a  far  more 
eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  our  Re- 
deemer's mission  than  the  most  laboured  statement 
could  have  yielded,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  father  of  Josephus.  one  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
could  not  but  have  known  our  Saviour,  and  since  Jo- 
sephus  himself  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles. 
Had  the  latter  been  able,  be  would  have  refuted  the 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour's  mission  and  works. 
His  silence  is  conclusive  in  their  favour.    The  efforts 
of  deistical  writers,  therefore,  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  reinsrkable  passage,  have  literally  recoiled 
apon  themselves,  snd  Christianity  has  achieved  a  tri- 
umph with  the  very  arms  of  infidelity.  (Disputatio 
mupsr  Josrpht  it  Ckritto  Tettimon.,  Gott.,  1781,  4to. 
—Compare  Olskauten,  Him  tonic  Eccles  Vet,  practp. 
manumenta,  Berol.,  1820,  8vor  and  Haulut,  in  the 
HeUtlb.  Jakrb,  1840,  p  733,  as  also  Bokmert,  Utber 
dtt  FUv.  Joseph  Zeugnin  von  Ckrtsto,  Lttpz.,  1823, 
8vo.) — The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Josephua  are 
Hudson's,  2  vols,  fol ,  Ox?*.,  1720.  and  Havercamp's. 
3  vols,  fol ,  Amst.,  1726.    A  new  edition,  however,  is 
much  wanted.    Oberthur  commenced  one,  of  which 
three  volumes  appeared,  embracing  the  text  of  Haver- 
eamp  with  the  Latin  version,  in  the  8vo  form.  The 
editor  had  promised  a  commentary,  in  which  was  to  be 
contained  the  result  of  his  own  researches,  and  of  those 
of  others  made  at  his  request  in  the  principal  hbrariea 
of  Europe.    The  edition  was  to  be  accompanied  aUo 
by  a  Lexicon  of  Josephus,  in  which  the  language  of 
this  writer  would  be  compared  with  thai  of  I'inlo,  of 
the  Alexandrean  school,  and  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.    His  death  prevented  the  comple- 
ting of  his  design,  and  the  edition  still  remaina  imper- 
fect.   In  1825-1827,  a  12mo  edition,  in  6  vols.,  ap- 
peared from  the  Leip*ic  press,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Richter.    1  'he  text,  however,  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
that  of  Hudson  and  Haverramp.    (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
Bibhogr.,  vol.  2.  p.  688.—  Sckoil,  Gcsck.  der  Gnexk. 
Ltt.,  vol.  2,  p  383,fC0o.) 

Jovunos,  Flxvios  Clacdius,  born  A  D.  331,  was 
the  son  of  Veronianus,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Mos- 
aia,  who  had  filled  important  offices  under  Constan- 
tino. Jovianus  served  in  the  army  of  Julian,  in  his 
unlucky  expedition  against  the  Pcraiana;  and  when 
that  emperor  was  killed,  A.D.  363,  the  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  his  successor.  His  first  task  waa  to  save 
the  army,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Persian*,  and 
in  great  distress  for  provisions.  After  repelling  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  willingly  listened  to 
proposala  for  peace,  which  were,  that  the  Romans 
abould  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperors  west- 
ward of  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Niaibis, 
which  waa  still  in  their  hands,  but  was  included  in  the 
territory  to  be  given  up  to  Persia,  and  that,  moreover, 
they  should  render  no  assistance  to  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, then  at  war  with  the  Persians.  These  conditions, 
however  offensive  to  Roman  pride,  Jovian  was  obliged 
to  submit  to.  aa  bis  soldiers  were  in  the  utmost  desti- 
tution- It  is  a  remarkable  instsnce  of  the  Roman  no- 
tions of  political  honesty,  that  Eutropius  reproaches 
Jovian,  not  so  much  with  having  given  up  the  territory 
of  the  empire,  as  with  having  observed  so  humiliating 
a  treaty  after  he  had  come  out  of  his  dangerous  posi- 
tion, instead  of  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  had 
constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovian  delivered 
Kisibis  to  the  Persians,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing 
io  Aimda,  which  became,  after  this,  the  chief  Roman 
town  in  Mesopotamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioeh,  Jo- 
vian, who  waa  of  the  Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts 
>f  Julian  against  the  Christians.  He  also  supported 
(he  orthodox  or  Nicene  creed  against  the  Anans,  and 
he  showed  his  favour  to  the  bishops  who  had  previ- 
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ouely  suffered  from  the  Aliens,  and  especially  to  At  na- 
na sius,  who  visited  him  at  Antioeh.  Having  been 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  empire,  Jovian,  after 
staying  some  months  at  Antioeh,  set  off  daring  the 
winter  to  Constantinople,  and,  on  his  way,  paid  fu- 
neral honours  to  Julian's  remains  at  Tarsus.  He  con- 
tinued his  journey  in  very  severe  cold,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  died.  At  Ancyra  he  assumed 
the  consular  dignity ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  being  at  a 
place  called  Dadastana,  in  Galatia,  he  was  found  dead 
in  his  bed,  having  been  suffocated,  as  some  say,  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal  burning  in  his  room  ;  according 
to  others,  by  the  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it 
had  been  newly  laid ;  while  others,  again,  suspected  him 
of  having  been  poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  his 
guards.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  February,  A.D.  364, 
being  33  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 
months.  The  enny  proclaimed  Valcnlinianus  as  his 
successor.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  25,  5,  seqq. — Lt  Beau, 
Hist,  du  Baa-Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  seqq  ) 

Joviscs,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Gaul,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  Ho- 
norms,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  ar- 
my of  Uurgundians,  Alemanni,  Alani,  dec.,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  Gaul,  A.D.  411.  Ataulphus,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  offered  to  join  Jovinus,  snd  share 
Caul  between  them  ;  but  the  latter  having  declined  bis 
alliance,  Ataulphua  made  peace  with  Honorius,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  Jovinus,  snd,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  delivered  him  to  Dardanua,  preset  of  Gaul, 
who  had  him  put  to  death  at  Narbo  (Sarbonne),  A.D. 
412.  {Jornand.,  de  Rcb.  GeL,  c.  32,  seqq. — Olym- 
ptod.-Idac.  fast.  Ckron.—Grtg.  Tut.,  2, 9.— TUlem., 
Honor  ,  art.  48.) 

IphIclks,  a  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  born 
at  the  same  birth  with  Hercules.  The  children  were 
but  eight  months  old,  when  Juno  sent  two  huge  ser- 
pents into  the  chamber  to  devour  them.  Iphicles 
alarmed  the  house  by  his  cries,  but  Hercules  raised 
himself  up  on  his  feet,  caught  the  two  monsters  by  the 
throat,  arid  strangled  them.  (Ptnd  ,  Nem  ,  1,  49,  teq. 
—Tktocr.,  Hull.,  U  —Apollod,  S,  4.)  Iphicles,  on 
attaining  to  manhood,  was  slain  in  battle  during  the 
expedition  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  had 
besten  to  death  (Eonus,  (he  son  of  Licymniue.  (Paw- 
sen.,  3,  15,  4  ) 

IphIclcs,  a  king  of  Phylace  in  Phthiotis,  whose 
nsme  is  connected  with  one  of  the  legends  relative  to 
Melampus.    (Vul  Melampus  ) 

IphicrItbs,  an  Athenian  general,  of  low  origin,  but 
distinguished  abilities.  He  was  most  remarkable  for 
a  happy  innovation  upon  the  ancient  routine  of  Greek 
tactics,  which  he  introduced  in  the  course  of  that  gen- 
eral war  which  was  ended  B.C.  387,  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidas.  This,  like  most  improvements  upon  the 
earlier  mode  of  warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each 
individual  soldier,  rather  to  the  means  of  offence  than 
protection.  Iphicrates  Isid  aside  the  very  weighty 
panoply  which  the  regular  infantry,  composed  of  Greek 
citizens,  had  always  worn,  and  substituted  a  light  tar- 
get for  the  large  buckler,  and  a  quilted  jacket  for  the 
coat  of  mail ;  at  the  same  time  he  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and  short,  and  in- 
creased in  the  same,  or,  by  some  accounts,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  the  length  of  the  spesr.  It  appears  that 
the  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Athenisn  citixens,  who  would  hardly  have  submitted 
to  the  necessary  discipline,  but  mercenaries  following 
his  standard,  like  the  Free  Companions  of  the  middle 
ages)  also  carried  missile  javelina  ;  and  that  their  fa- 
vourite mode  Of  attack  was  to  venture  within  throw  of 
the  heavy  column,  the  weight  of  whose  ehsrge  they 
could  not  have  resisted,  trusting  in  their  individual 
agility  to  baffle  pursuit.  When  once  the  close  order 
of  the  column  was  broken,  its  individusl  soldiers  were 
overmatched  by  the  longer  weapons  snd  unencum- 
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bered  movement*  of  the  lighter  infantry.  In  this  way 
Iphicrate*  and  hia  targeteers  (peltasta'),  as  they  were 
called,  gained  ao  many  successes,  that  the  Pelopon- 
tiesian  infantry  dared  not  encounter  them,  except  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  aaid,  in  acoff,  that  their  allies 
feared  the  Urgeteera  aa  children  fear  bobgobhna. 
Tbey  were  themselves,  however,  taught  the  value  of 
this  new  force,  B.C.  392,  when  Iphicrate*  waylaid  end 
cut  off  nearly  the  whole  of  a  I«acedsjmonian  battalion. 
The  loss  ia)  men  was  of  no  great  amount;  but. thai 
heavy-armed  Laceda»moniana  should  be  defeated  by 
light  armed  mercenaries  was  a  marvel  to  Greece,  and 

•  severe  blow  to  the  national  reputation  and  vanity  of 
Sparta.  Accordingly,  this  action  raised  the  credit  of 
Iptucrates  extremely  high.  He  commanded  afterward 
in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  389 ;  in  Egypt,  at  the  request 
of  the  Persians,  B.C.  374  ;  relieved  Corey ra  in  373, 
and  served  with  reputation  on  other  leaa  important  oc- 
casions. We  have  a  life  of  this  commander  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  (Xem.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4,  6,  13.— /A  4, 
8,  34,  ten  — Id.  * ■•  6«  13  — Zhod.  Stc  .,  15,  41  — 
Id.,  15.  44  —  Id.,  16,  85  —  Com.  Sep.,  Vtt.  Iphtcr.) 

IrmoKMU,  a  daughter  Of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra.  Tlie  Grecian  fleet  againat  Troy  had  assem- 
bled at  Aulia ;  but  Agamemnon,  having  killed  a  deer 
in  the  chase,  boasted  that  he  waa  superior  in  skill  to 
Diana,  and  the  offended  goddess  sent  adverse  winds  to 
detain  the  fleet.  According  to  another  account,  the 
stag  itaelf  had  been  a  favourite  one  of  Diana'a.  Cal- 
chaa  thereupon  announced,  that  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
dess  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia, the  daughter  of  the  offender,  and  the  father, 
though  most  reluctant,  was  compelled  to  obey.  Tbe 
maiden  was  accordingly  obtained  from  her  mother  Cly- 
temttcMra,  under  the  pretence  of  being  wanted  for  a 
union  with  Achilles  ;  and,  having  reached  the  Grecian 
camp,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  when  Di- 
ana, moved  with  pity,  snatched  her  away,  leaving  a 
hind  in  her  place.  The  goddess  carried  ber  to  Tauria, 
where  abe  became  a  priestess  in  her  temple.  It  waa 
tbe  custom  at  Tauria  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Di- 
ana ;  and  many  had  been  thus  immolated  under  the 
ministration  of  Iphigenia,  when  Orestes  and  his  friend 
Py Udcs  chanced  to  come  thither,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  which  had  enjoined  upon  tbe  son  of 
Agamemnon  to  convey  to  Argoa  the  atatue  of  the 
Taurie  Diana.  When  Orestes  and  Pyladea  were 
brought  as  victims  to  the  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving 
them  to  be  Greeks,  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  for  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  cooteat  between  them, 
which  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the  other,  and  it  waa 
euded  in  Pyladea*  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter  :  a  discovery  waa  the  con- 
sequence ;  end  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  carry 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother 
and  Pyladea  into  Greece. — The  story  of  Iphigenia  baa 
been  made  by  Euripides  the  subject  of  two  plays,  in 
which,  of  course,  several  variation*  from  the  common 
legend  are  introduced.— The  name  and  story  of  Iphi- 
genia are  unnoticed  by  Homer.    Iphigenia  is  probably 

•  mere  epithet  of  Diane.  She  ie  the  same  with  tbe 
Diana-Orthia  of  Sparta,  at  whose  altars  the  boys  wore 
ecourged.  It  was  probably  this  rite  that  caused  Iphi- 
genia to  be  identified  with  the  "  Virgin,"  to  whom  hu- 
man victims  were  offered  by  the  Tauri.  (Herod  ,  4, 
103.)  The  story  of  Iphigenia  would  seem  to  have 
been  then  invented  to  account  for  the  similarity.  Miil- 
ter  thmka  that  Lemnos  was  tbe  original  mythic  Tau- 
ria, whence  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  Euxine. 
(Dorwu,  vol.  1,  p.  397,  $eqq.)  The  Homeric  name 
of  Iphigenia  ia  Ipbianaasa.  (Horn.,  17.,  9,  144,  atq. — 
Hcyne.  ad  toe. — Compare  Lucretuu,  I,  86.) 

IrHlTUs,  I.  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CSchalia 
(Vid.  Hercules,  p.  598.  col.  2.)— II.  A  king  of  Eli*, 
son  of  Praxonidc*,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgu*.    He  re- 
G84 


established  the  Olympic  games  470  years  after  iWer 
hrst  institution,  or  B  C.  884.  It  was  not,  howe 
until  108  years  after  this  (B.C.  776)  that  the  custom 
waa  introduced  of  inscribing  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Olympia  the  names  of  those  who  had  borne  off  the 
prise  in  the  stadium.  Tbe  first  whose  name  was  lhaa 
inscribed  wss  Cormbu*.  (L'Art  dt  vertJUr  It*  Dale*, 
vol.  8,  p.  167.— Pkot,  ToM.  Ckromd.,  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 
Irevs,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  Synnada,  in  the  plain* 


adjacent  to  which  was  fought  the  great  bailie  bet  wee  a 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius  on  the  one  smJ«, 
and  tbe  combm 


forces  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Seleocus,  on  the  other.  We  have  no 
detailed  account  of  this  decisive  conflict,  in  which 
Antigonus  lost  sll  his  conquests  end  his  life.  Tha 
reader  msy  consult  Plutarch  ia  bis  life  of  Pynhoa, 
Appisn  in  his  history  of  Syris,  snd  the  mutilated  nar- 
rative of  Diodorus,  ss  the  best  sulhorities  to  be  pro- 
cured. Little,  however,  is  to  be  -gained  from  inem 
respecting  the  position  of  Ipso*.  Hieroclcs  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acts  of  Councils  afford  evidence  of  its  having 
been  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries.—"  The  site  of  Ipsa*,"  observes  Ken- 
nell,  "  is  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have  been  acarr  Syn- 
nada, and  there  are  certainly  tbe  remains  of  several 
ancient  towns  snd  cities  on  the  great  road  leading 
from  Synnada  towards  the  Bosporus,  and  one  of  mem 
within  a  few  miles  of  Synnada,  to  the  N.W. ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Ipsus  lay  on  that  side  of 
Synnada.  The  contending  armies  approached  each 
other  sloug  the  great  road  that  led  from  Syria  and  Cib> 
cia,  through  the  centre  of  Aaia  Minor,  towards  Synna- 
da ;  but  whether  they  met  to  the  north  or  south  of  that 
city  is  not  known.  '  A  town  named  Sakk,  and  also 
Sfieukitr  (probably  from  its  ancient  name  of  Seleuci*), 
is  situated  on  the  continuation  of  tbe  great  road,  at 
about  25  miles  from  Synnada,  to  the  southward,  and 
precisely  at  the  point  of  separation  of  tbe  roads  leading 
to  Ephcsus  and  to  Byzantium,  in  coming  from  Syria. 
If  Seleurus  founded  any  city  on  occasion  of  hia  vie» 
lory,  one  might  suspect  that  the  field  of  battle  waa 
near,  or  at,  Sakh,  from  tbe  above  circumstance  Na 
point  was  more  likely  for  the  opposing  army  from  tbe 
west  to  have  taken  post  at,  than  at  the  meeting  of 
these  roads,  by  which  they  commanded  the  passage 
through  a  plentiful  valley,  shut  up  by  ridges  of  hills 
on  both  sides ;  the  line  of  communication  as 
modern  ss  in  ancient  times."  (Geography  of  Wc 
Ana,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  *eqq.) 

las,  I.  s  city  of  Messenis,  in  the  north,  i 
confines  of  Elis,  and  near  the  river  1 
monly  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  tbe 
cities  promised  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  if  tbe  let- 
ter would  become  reconciled  to  him.  This  is  incor- 
rect, as  Homer  names  the  place  to  which . 
alludes  'Ipv,  arid  not  Eipo.  Agamemr 
Achilles  seven  cities  of  M assents,  of  which  Ire  (not 
Irs)  was  one,  and  the  poet  describes  all  seven  a»  lying 
near  the  sea,  whereas  Ira  was  inland.  (Horn.,  II ,  s\ 
150.)  This  place  is  famous  in  history  as  having  sop- 
ported  a  siege  of  eleven  years  against  tbe  Ijscedcmo* 
niana.  Its  capture,  B.C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  see* 
ond  Messenianwar.  (Strab..  360.— Step*.  By:.,  m.  o. 
•Ip*  )  We  sre  informed  by  Sir  W.  Cell,  that  "  there 
are  some  ruins  near  a  village  called  KtJnlctri,  on  tha 
left  bank  of  the  Neds,  which  some  think  those  of  Ira, 
the  capital  of  Messema,  in  the  time  of  Aristomenee.** 
(Itin  ,  p.  84  ) — II.  A  city  of  Messenis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Messenian  Golf,  supposed  to  be  the  wma 
withAbia.    (Vtd.  Abis.) 

IrbnjKcs,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
snd  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  France.  The  time  of  hia 
birth,  snd  the  precise  place  of  hia  nativity,  cannot  ha 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  A  D.  97.  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190    Grebe  dates  bis  f 
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year  108.  Dupin  aays  that  he  was  born  a  little 
the  year  1 40,  and  died  a  martyr  in  202.  On  the 
of  Photinua,  his  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Lyons,  Irene  us,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  church  in  that  quarter,  was  appointed  his 
successor  in  the  diocese,  A.D.  174.  and  presided  in 
thai  capacity  at  two  councils  held  at  Lyons,  in  one  of 
which  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  condemned,  and  in 
another  the  Quartodecimani.  He  also  went  to  Rome, 
and  disputed  there  publicly  with  Valentinus,  Florinus, 
and  Blastus,  against  whose  opinions  he  afterward 
wrote  with  much  leal  and  ability.  He  wrote  on  dif- 
subjecu  ;  but,  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
supposed  he  composed  in  that  language,  and 
Greek  Fragments  of  his  works  in  Greek  are, 
preserved,  which  prove  that  his  style  waa 
,  though  clear  and  often  animated.  His  opinions 
ling  the  soul  are  curious.  H»  sufTcrod  martyr- 
about  A.D.  202.  From  the  silence  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Euaebius,  and  others,  concerning  the  manner  of 
bis  death.  Cave,  Baanage,  and  Dodwell  have  inferred 
that  be  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  hut  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  With  these  Lardncr  coincides. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Grabe,  Oxon., 
fol.,  1702.  Dodwell  published  a  scries  of  six  essays 
on  the  writings  of  this  father  of  the  church,  which  lie 
illustrates  by  many  historical  references  and  remarks. 
Iaisus,  a  beautiful  country  in  Libya,  not  lar  Iroin 
When  Battus,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle, 
seeking  a  place  for  a  settlement,  the  Libyans,  who 
were  bis  guides,  managed  so  as  to  lead  him  through  it 
by  night.  Milton  calls  the  name  Irassa,  for  which  he 
has  the  authority  of  Pindar.  (Find  ,  Pyth.,  9,  185. — 
HtrvLA,  158,  MM.) 

Ibis,  I.  tl*>  goddess  of  the  rainbow.    Homer  gives 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  who  her  parents  were  ;  He- 
siod,  however,  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Thaumas 
.  Wonder),  by  the  ocean-nymph  Electra  (Brightness), 
no  unapt  parentage  for  the  brilliant  and  wonder-exci- 
ting bow  of  the  skies.    (Tkcog..  265.)   The  office  of 
Ins  in  the  Iliad  is  to  act  as  the  messenger  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Olympus  ;  a  duty  which  Mercury  per* 
is  in  the  <  Hlyssey,  in  which  poem  there  is  not  any 
tion  made  of  Ins.    There  is  little  mention,  also, 
of  the  goddess  in  the  subsequent  Greek  poets ;  but, 
wnencver  »lie  is  spoken  of,  she  appears  quite  distinct 
from  the  celestial  phenomenon  of  the  same  name.  In 
Callimachus  (H.  tit  Del.,  216,  seq.)  and  the  Latin 
poets.  Iris  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Juno  ;  and 
by  these  last  she  is  invariably  (and  wc  may  even  say 
clumsily)  confounded  with  the  rainbow.  According 
to  the  lyric  poet  Alceus,  who  is  followed  by  Nonnus, 
Iris  was  by  Zephyrus  the  mother  of  Love.  (Alcaus, 
op.  Plui  .  Amatvr.,  20. — Nonnus,  31,  1 10.  seq.)  Ho- 
mer styles  Ins  " gold  winged"  (It.,  8,  398.-/4,  9, 
185).  the  only  line  in  the  poet  which  makes  against 
Voss's  theory,  that  none  of  Homer's  gods  were  winged. 
(  Yartilkaj  Ihtrft,  vol.  1,  Br.  12,  seqq  )   Tho  name 
Ins  ('lpt()  is  usually  derived  from  elput,  lpi>,  "to  say" 
an  etymology  which  suits  the  office  of  the  goddess, 
and  which  accords  with  the  view  taken  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.    Hermann,  however,  renders 
I  bv  the  Latin  term  Hcrtia,  froro  elpu,  "to  unite," 
toe  rainbow  being  formed  of  seven  united  or  blended 
colours  ;  "'Ipic.  Sertw,  quod  ez  septem  color  thus  con- 
terta  est."     (Opusc,  vol   2,  p.  179.  — Keightley's 
Mythology,  p.  200  )_II.  A  river  of  Pontus,  rising  on 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  flowing  into  the 
tea  southeast  of  Amisus.    It  receives  many  tributa- 
and  near  the  end  of  its  course  passes  through  the 
of  Phanarcen.    The  Turks  call  it  the  Tokatlu, 
and  near  ita  mouth  it  is  more  usually  styled  Jektl-Er- 
mak,  or  the  Green  litter.    u  It  has  been  a  prevalent 
ontaion  among  geographers,  both  ancient  and  modern," 
Observes  Rennell  (Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol. 
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ward  of  north,  from  Amssea  to  the  Sinus  Amisenoe. 
Ptolemy  allows  N.  20°  E.  and  64  miles  in  distance. 
Dr.  Howell  allows  northcast-by-north  in  bis  map , 
D'Anville  north  exactly."  The  same  writer  bas  the 
following  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of 
its  ancient  name.  "M.  D'Anville  says  that  its  tisme 
is  Jektl-Emak,  or  the  Green  River.  Tournefort  tells 
us  that  the  Carmtii  River  (the  same  with  the  Lycus, 
the  larger  branch)  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  from  that 
of  the  soil.  May  it  not  be,  that,  if  the  river  was  red  at 
some  seasons,  and  green  (or  fancied  to  be  so)  at  oth- 
ers, this  may  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Iris,  from 
the  Greeks  I"  (Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  1, 
p.  356.) 

If  us,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for.  his  large 
stature  and  his  excessive  gluttony.  His  original  name 
was  Arneus,  but  he  received  that  of  Irua,  as  being  the 
in.  monger  of  the  suiters  of  Penelope.  ('Ipoc,  *oru  row 
xointifV,  Kapti  TV  t'tpu,  TO  ?.i-.u  mat  ri^a;  ;,<>.>  u. 
Eustath.  ad  Od.,  18,  6.)  Irus  attempted  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  Ulysses  into  the  palace,  under  the  mean 
disguise  assumed  by  the  latter  on  his  return  home,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court  challenged  him  to  fight 
Ulysses  immediately  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
single  blow.    (Od  ,  18,  1,  teqq.) 

Is,  a  city  about  eight  days*  journey. from  Babyloo. 
according  to  Herodotus,  near  which  flows  a  river  ol 
the  same  name,  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  par- 
ticles of  bitumen  descended  towards  Babvlon,  by  means 
of  which  its  walls  were  constructed.  There  are  some 
curious  fountains,  says  Rennell,  near  Hit,  a  town  on 
the  Euphrates,  about  128  miles  above  Hillah,  reckon- 
ing the  distance  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  distance  answers  to  eight  ordinary  journeys  of  a 
caravan  of  16  miles  direct  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus,  which  should  have 
been  written  It.  (Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
toI.  1,  p.  461,  ed.  1830.) 

IsIdas,  a  young  Spartan,  who,  when  Epaminondaa 
and  the  Thcbans  had  attacked  Lacedxmon,  and  the 
city  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  rushed 
forth  from  his  dwelling  ill  a  state  of  nudity,  and  newly 
anointed  with  oil,  having  nothing  but  a  spear  in  one 
band  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  in  this  condition 
contended  valiantly  against  the  foe.  The  Ephori  hon- 
oured him  with  a  chaplet  for  his  gallant  achievement, 
bet, at  the  same  time,  fined  him  1000  drachmas  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  appear  without  his  armour.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Ages.)  This  story  is  introduced  by  Bludgell,  in  hia 
paper  upon  "  The  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
human  character."    (Spectator,  No.  664.) 

Isjeus,  an  orator  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubosa.  who  came 
to  Athens,  and  becamo  there  the  pupil  of  Lysias,  and 
soon  after  the  master  of  Demosthenes.  ( Cltnttm,  Fasti 
Hellenia,  2d  ed..  p.  1 17.)  Dionysiua  of  Hslicamassus 
could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death.  So 
much  as  this,  however,  appears  certain,  that  the  vig- 
our of  his  talent  belonged  to  the  period  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  and  that  be  lived  to  see  the  time  of 
King  Philip.  His  stvle  bears  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Lysias.  He  is  elegant  and  vigorous  ;  but  Dio- 
nysiua of  Halicarnaasns  does  not  find  in  him  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  other.  He  understands  better  than  Lys- 
ias the  art  of  arranging  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse, 
but  he  is  less  natural.  When  we  read  the  exposition 
of  •  speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial  thereir.  J 
on  the  contrary,  everything  is  studied  in  the  orations 
of  Iseua.  "  One  would  believe  Lysias,"  adda  Dioriye- 
ius,  "  though  he  were  stating  what  was  false  ;  one 
cannot,  without  some  feeling  of  distrust,  assent  to  Isa?- 
us,  even  when  he  speaks  the  truth."  Again  :  "  Lysias 
seems  to  aim  at  truth,  but  Iscus  to  follow  art  :  the 
one  atrives  to  please,  the  other  to  produce  effect." 
'  a  farther  remarks,  that,  in  his  opinion,  with 
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wrijf)  which  his  papil  Demosthenes  carried  to  perfec* 
Uon.  (Dwn  tUl..  de  Uao  judicium -*Op  ,  ed  Retake, 
vol.  6.  p.  613,  teqa.) — So  far  as  the  extoot  specimens 
of  I  soma  enable  us  to  form  sn  opinion,  this  judgment 
•pjwars  to  be  just.  The  perspicuity  snd  srtless  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  Lysiss  arc  admirable ;  but,  on 
reading  Iseus,  we  feel  that  wc  have  to  do  with  a  subtle 
disputant  and  a  close  rea»oner,  whose  arguments  arc 
strong  and  pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appearance 
of  studied  effect,  and  for  that  reason  often  fail  to  con- 
vince—The author  of  the  life  of  Issus,  attributed  to 
Plutarch,  mentions  sixty-four  orations  of  his,  fifty  of 
which  wore  allowed  to  bo  genuine.  At  present  there 
arc  only  eleven  extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  forensic 
class,  and  all  treat  of  matters  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
mccesiion  to  the  property  of  testators  or  persons  in- 
testate, or  to  disputes  originating  in  such  matters. 
These  orations  ore  valuable  for  the  insight  they  give 
us  into  the  laws  of  Athens  as  to  the  disposition  of 
property  by  will  and  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  also  as 
to  many  of  the  forms  of  procedure. — The  best  edition 
•f  the  text  of  Iscna  is  by  Bekker,  forming  part  of  the 
Ora/orca  Aukt  (18*2-1823,  8vo,  Berol — Oral  Att., 
vol.  3.)  The  most  useful  edition,  however,  is  that  of 
Scbomonn,  Grypkitw.,  1831,  8vo.  Sir  W.  Jones  his 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Iseus.  It  appeared  in 
1779.  His  version,  however,  extends  only  to  ten  of 
the  orations,  the  eleventh  having  been  discovered  since 
(Sch'oU,  Hut  La.  Gr.,  vol.  2.  p.  216  )-II.  A  native  of 
Assyria,  likewise  an  orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A  D. 
17.  He  is  greatly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
who  observes  that  he  always  spoko  extempore,  and 
that  his  language  was  marked  by  elegance,  unlaboured 
ease,  and  great  correctness.  (Plin.,  Ep.,  2, 3.) 

Isapis,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Its  ordinary  name  was 
the  Sapis.  (Strub  ,  216  —  Ptol.,  p.  64  )  Its  modern 
appellation  is  the  Sawio.  It  rose  not  far  from  Sarsina, 
and  fell  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ru- 
bicon.   (Lucan,  2,  406.) 

Isar  and  Irara,  I.  now  the  /sere,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabius  routed  the  Allohroges.  It  rose  in  the 
Graion  Alps,  and  fell  into  the  Rhodanus  near  Valentia, 
the  modern  Faience.— II.  Another,  called  the  Owe, 
which  Calls  into  the  Seine  below  Psris.  The  Celtic 
name  of  Briva  Isane,  a  place  on  this  river,  has  been 
translated  into  Pont-Oue. 

Isaora  («  or  orum),  the  capital  of  I  sauna,  near  the 
confines  of  Phrygis.  Strabo  and  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium use  the  term  as  a  plural  one  (rd  'leavpa) ;  Am- 
misnus  Marcel linus,  however,  makes  it  of  the  first  de- 
clension (14,  6).  It  wss  a  strong  snd  rich  place,  and 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  acquired  their  wealth,  in 
a  gTcat  degTee,  by  plundering  the  neighbouring  regions. 
The  city  was  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Per- 
diccaa,  the  inhabitants  hsving  pot  to  death  the  govern- 
or set  over  the  province  by  Alexander.  After  a  brave 
resistance,  the  Iaaurians  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire.  The  conquerors  are  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed much  gold  and  silver  from  the  ruins  of  the  place. 
(I hod  Sk.,  18,22.)  During  the  contentions  between 
Alexander's  successors,  the  neighbouring  mountain- 
eers rebuilt  the  capital,  and  commenced  plundering 
anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Servilius,  hence  sty- 
led Isauricus,  and  the  city  was  again  destroyed.  A 
new  Isaura  was  afterward  built  by  Amyntaa,  king  of 
Galatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  city,  and  the  stones 
of  this  last  were  employed  in  its  construction.  (Strab., 
691.)  This  new  Isaura  appears  to  have  existed  until 
the  third  century,  when  Trebollianus  mode  it  his  res- 
idence, snd  raised  here  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  was 
slain,  and  Isaura  was  probably  again  destroyed,  since, 
according  to  Ammianus,  its  remains  were  in  his  time 
scarcely  perceptible.  (A mm.  Maretli.,  1.  c.  —  Treb 
Pollto,  30  Tyranni.  c.  26.)  D'Anville  places  the  old 
capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  existence,  however, 
the  ancients  are  silent ;  the  modern  name  ho 


Bet-Skehri.  New  Isaora  he  place*  on  another  bat 
southeast  of  the  former,  and  terms  it  Sidt-Shekn. 
Mannert  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  is  id  fa- 
vour of  Ser i- Scroti,  a  small  village  east-northea<t  of 
Icouium.  (Mannert,  Ane.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pan  t,  p. 
188) 

IsaurIa,  a  country  of  Asis  Minor,  north  of,  snd  ad- 
jacent to.  Pisidis.    The  inhabitants  were  a  wild 
remarkable  for  the  violence  and  rapine  which  they  ex- 
ercised against  their  neighbours.    P.  Servilius  dented 
from  his  reduction  of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isao- 
ricus.    A  conformity  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
which  was  rough  and  mountainous,  caused  Cthcia 
Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have  the  name  of 
leaona  extended  to  it,  and  it  is  thus  denominated  m 
the  notices  of  the  esstern  empire.    "  With  respect  to 
Isauria,"  observes  Rennell,  "  Strabo  is  not  so  explicit 
as  might  have  been  wished ;  but  the  subject,  perhaps, 
was  not  well  known  to  him.    He  no  doubt  regard* 
Isauria  an  a  province  or  a  part  of  Pisidia  at  large:  sod 
mentions  its  two  eapitaJs,  the  old  and  the  new.  Bet 
then  he  speaks  of  the  expedition  of  Servilius,  whiek 
was  sent  to  one  of  ihooe  cities,  as  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  modem  or  maritime  Isauria ;  thai  », 
Cilioia  Trachea.    Thia  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Servilius  being  at  the  time  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  and  the  expedition  being  prepared 
and  aent  forth  from  Caycus,  in  that  country,  as  a  con- 
venient point  of  outset.    But  Strabo  describes  Cilicia 
Trachea  under  ita  proper  name,  and  fixes  its  boundary 
westward  at  Coracesium,  on  the  seacoast ;  and  there- 
fore seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  other  Isauria 
than  that  which  lay  inland.    The  Isauria  of  Pliny  in- 
cludes both  the  original  province  of  that  name,  lying 
north  of  Taurus,  and  also  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  tad 
been  added  to  the  other ;  possibly  from  the  date  of 
the  above-mentioned  expedition  of  Servilius.  Al«ut 
s  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Servilius  and  Pliny  ;  and  great  changes  had  probably 
token  place  in  the  arrangement  of  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries so  lately  acquired.    In  later  times,  the  name  of 
Isauria  seems  to  have  become  appropriate  to  Cilicn 
Trachea.    Ammianua  Marcellinus  wrote  at  so  much 
later  a  period,  that  one  can  hardly  allow  his  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  ancient  geography.    He  describes 
Isauria  as  a  maritime  country  absolutely ;  sod  par 
haps  the  original  Isauria  was  not  known  by  that  nam*, 
but  merged  into  the  larger  province  of  Pisidia."  (&■ 
ography  of  Wettern  Atia,  vol.  2.  p.  73,  teqj) 

IaAURtctrs,  a  aumame  of  P.  Servilius,  from  his  con- 
quests over  the  Issurisns.  (Ovid,  Fast-,  li  594  — 
Cte.,  Alt.,  5,  21—  Vid.  Isaura  and  Isauria.) 

Isidores,  I.  a  native  of  Charax,  near  the  mooth  of 
the  Tigris,  who  published  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  s 
"  Description  of  Parthia."  (iTapoYtfe;  irrpiaysriAtJr.) 
It  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  have  s  work  remaining, 
which  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  it,  snd  is  entitled 
Iratkiol  HapfiiKoi,  "  Parthian  Halting-plsett  "  This 
work  gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Parthian  empire  was  divided,  with  the  principal 
places  in  each  province,  and  the  distances  between 
each  town.  The  list  was  nrobably  taken  from  om>!»l 
records,  such  aa  appear,  from  the  list  of  provinces, 
dec,  in  Herodotus,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  snciest 
Persian  empire.  The  production  just  refened  to  hss 
been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  "  Gt- 
agraphia  veteria  Scriptoret  Graci  Minaret"  with  • 
dissertation  by  Dodwell.  There  is  slso  s  memoir  on 
Isidores  by  Ssintc-Croix,  in  the  60lh  volume  of  the 
Menu  de  V Acad,  det  lrucr.,  dec  —II.  A  native  of 
.-Egas,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  some  of  whose  pcoo ac- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  (Jaew*,  ji** 
tkd.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  177;  vol.  10,  p.  329.)— Ill 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Bolbitine  in  Eg»pt- 
(Jacoba,  Antkol  Gr  ,  vol.  10,  p.  332)— IV.  A 
of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect  of  the  sixth  ewiwr* 
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who,  together,  with  Anthemius,  waa  employed  by 
Justinian,  emperor  of  the  eaat,  to  erect  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Conaiantinoplc.    Anlhemiua  merely  laid 
the  fouudation  of  the  editice,  and  waa  then  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death,  AD  534.    Isidorus  waa  charged 
with  the  completion  of  this  structure.    This  church  is 
a  square  building,  with  a  hemispherical  cupola  in  the 
centre,  and  ila  summit  400  feet  from  the  pavement 
below.    This  edifice,  which  was  considered  the  most 
magnificent  monument  of  the  age,  was  scarcely  fin- 
ished before  the  cupola  waa  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake.   But  Justinian  bad  it  immediately  rebuilt. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors. — V.  A  New  Plato- 
nist,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who  succeeded  Hegiss  in  the 
chair  of  Athens,  in  the  fifth  century,  or,  rather,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth.    He  was  a  zealous  follower  of 
Proclus,  but  deficient  in  talent  and  erudition,  and, 
consequently,  soon  made  way  for  Zenodotus  as  his 
successor.    (Srhbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  116.) 
— VI.  A  native  of  Pclusium,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  disciples  of  Chrysostom.    He  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  professed  the  monastic  life  from  his  youth, 
and  composed  some  thousand  epistles,  of  which  two 
thousand  and  twelve  remain,  in  five  books,  and  are 
deemed  valuable,  especially  for  the  information  which 
they  contain  in  relation  to  points  of  discipline  and  for 
practical  rules.    The  best  edition  is.  that  of  Schotlus, 
Paris,  1638  fol     In  1738,  lleuinann  attacked  the  au- 
thenticity ol  a  part  of  these  epistles,  in  a  tract  entitled 
*  Eprstotet  Ixtdon  Pdusiottt  maximum  partem  eon- 
fecta,"  dec. — VII.  Another  saint  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic calendar,  and  a  distinguished  Spanish  prelate  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
Hence  he  is  commonly  called  Isidorus  Hispalensu, 
"  Isidore  of  Seville."   He  was,  however,  a  native  of 
Carthago  Nova  {Carthagena),  of  which  his  father 
Sevenantis  was  governor.    Hi  presided  in  a  council 
held  in  that  city,  AD  619  ;  and  at  the  fourth  national 
council,  A  D.  633,  in  which  numerous  regulationa 
were  by  his  influence  adopted,  in  order  to  reform  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  in  Spain.    He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  considered  by 
the  council  of  Toledo  as  the  most  learned  man  of  his 
age.    The  atyle  of  bis  works,  however,  is  not  very 
clear,  and  his  judgment  appears  to  have  been  very  de- 
fective.   He  died  A.I).  636. — Isidorua  waa  the  au- 
thor of  many  works,  chiefly,  however,  compilations. 
His  principal  production  is  entitled  "Twenty  Books 
of  Unguis  and  Etymologies"  (Originum  aire  Ely- 
rnoiofriarum  Liln  XX  ).    Death  prevented  him  from 
finishing  this,  and  it  was  completed  by  hia  friend 
Braulio,  bishop  of  Saragossa.    It  contains  far  more 
than  the  title  would  seem  to  promise,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  encyclopaedia,  or  a  summary  of  all  the 
sciences  cultivated  at  that  period.    The  first  book  is 
divided  into  forty-three  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
thirty-eight  explain  terms  connected  with  grammar. 
The  remaining  five  have  reference  to  matters  connected 
with  history.    The  second  book  is  devoted  principally 
to  rhetorical  subjects;  it  contains  also  an  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  Dialectics  after  Porphy- 
ry, Aristotle,  and  Victorinus.    The  third  book  treats 
of  arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    The  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  medicine.    The  fifth  book  con- 
tains jurisprudence  and  chronology;  together  with  a 
species  of  historical  summary,  terminating  at  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius.    In  the  sixth  book, 
the  author  occupies  himself  with  the  Bible,  with  li- 
braries and  manuscripts ;  he  speaks  of  canons,  of 
gospels,  and  councils ;  he  then  explains  the  paschal 
evele,  the  calendar,  and  the  feativals  of  the  church. 
The  seventh  and  eighth  books  treat  of  God,  of  angels 


and  men,  of  faith,  of  heresies,  of  pagan  philosophers, 
of  aibyls,  of  magicians,  and  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
The  ninth  book  has  for  its  subjects  the  different  lan- 
guages spoken  among  men,  names  of  communities, 
official  dignities,  relationships,  affinities,  mamsges. 
The  last  ten  books  explain  and  define  a  large  r.omb«r 
of  words,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  generally  known. 
In  these  etymologies  the  author  baa  no  doubt  commit* 


ted  a  number  of  errors,  neither  has  he  displayed  much 
critical  acumen  in  many  of  his  remarks  ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  defects,  bis  work  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  extracts  from  loat  works  which  it  contains,  and 
because  it  serves  to  show  to  whul  state  of  advance- 
ment each  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats  had  at- 
tained among  the  ancients.  Isidorus  was  also  the  an 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  "  De  Dijfcrcntuw  site  froprxe- 
tate  vcrborum,"  in  three  books.  The  first  of  these  la 
taken  from  Agrcctius  and  other  ancient  grammarians  ; 
the  aecond  treata  "  de  different  its  spirifuaJibus."  The 
third,  more  complete  than  the  first,  is  arranged  m  al- 
phabetical order.  We  have  also  various  glossaries 
ascribed  to  Iaidoms,  of  which  baa  been  formed  a 
liber  glossarvm.  A  small  glossary,  containing  gram- 
matical terms  in  Greek  and  Latin,  was  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Heusinger,  in  his  second  edition  of 
Mallius  Theodorus  — -We  have  to  mention  also  a 
Chronicle  by  Isidorus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  fifth  year  ol  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  A.D.  615. 
It  ia  derived  from  ancient  chronicles,  and  contains 
likewise  somo  new  details  respecting  the  period  m 
which  it  waa  composed.  It  is  sometimes  cited  under 
the  following  titles  :  "  De  Temporibus  ;"  *'  Abbrevia' 
tor  Temporum;  "  De  Sex  mundt  atattbus  f  "Imago 
Mundt. "  Isidorus  wrote  also  two  abridged  bistorier 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  Spain  during  th* 
fifth  century  ;  one  entitled  "  De  htstoha,  sire  Chron- 
icon  Golhorum  and  the  other,  "  Chronicon  breve 
regum  Visigothorum."  The  first  is  followed  by  an 
appendix  on  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Other  works  of 
Isidorus  are  as  follows  :  "  A  Trealiae  on  Eccleaiaati- 
cal  Writers  ;"  "  Sentences  ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Books  of  the  OldTestament ;"  "  Scriptural 
Allegories ;"  "  A  Book  of  Poems,  or  Prolegomena  to 
the  Scriptures  ;"  "  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
cipline," in  which  he  mentions  seven  prayera  of  th< 
aacrifice  still  to  be  found  in  the  Mosarabic  maaa,  which 
ia  the  ancient  Spanish  liturgy,  of  which  Iaidoms  waa 
the  principal  author.  A  collection  of  canons,  attribu- 
ted to  this  Isidorus,  were  by  a  later  priest  of  the  same 
name,  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  is  more  admired  by  later 
churchmen  for  learning  than  discrimination,  and  ia 
frequently  ranked  among  musical  writers,  much  being 
said  by  him  on  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
church,  in  his  divine  offices.  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Isidorus  is  that  of  Arevali,  Roma?,  1797- 
1803,  2  vols  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  Originem 
is  that  of  Otto,  forming  the  third  volume  of  I.inde. 
matin's  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latinorum,  Lips., 
1833,  4to.  (SchbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  180, 
teqq.—Id.  ib.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

Isis,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  aister  and  spouse  of  Osiris.  She  wss  said  to  havo 
first  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivating  com,  and  was 
regarded  as  the  goddess  of  fecundity.  Hence  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  her.  The  annual  festival  of  Isis  in 
Egypt  lasted  eight  days,  during  which  a  general  puri- 
fication took  place.  The  priests  of  the  goddesa  were 
bound  to  observe  perpetual  chastity  ;  their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  went  barefoot.  This  deity  was  often 
represented  as  a  woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow.  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sis- 
trum  in  her  hand  :  and  in  some  instances  ber  head  ia 
seen  covered  with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  are  frequent 
ornaments  of  Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the 
temples.— As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign 
lands,  it  assumed  a  f 
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ntlnbutes,  as  we  tee  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters.   Sometimes  she  is  represented  like  Diana  of 


Ephesus,  the  universal  mother,  with  a  number  of 
breasts.  The  mysterious  rites  of  Isis  were  probably 
in  their  origin  symbolical :  on  one  of  her  statues  was  | 
this  inscription,  '"  I  am  all  that  has  been  or  that  shall 
be ;  no  mortal  has  hitherto  Uken  off  my  veil." — But 
the  Iaiac  rues,  transplanted  to  Italy,  became  a  cloak 
for  licentiousness,  and  they  were  repeatedly  forbidden 
at  Rome.  Tiberius  caused  the  images  of  Isis  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  but  the  worship  subsequently 
revived,  and  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  ao  indignant  strain. 
— The  Isiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  has  been 
judged  by  Champollion  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
artist,  little  acquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the 
goddess,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (Con- 
sult Plutarch*s  treatise  on  Isis  and  Ostns.  erf.  Wyt- 
tenb  .  vol.  2.  p.  441. — Herod.,  2,  41,  seqq  — Pouaa*., 


t,  13,  7  —  Id.,  10,  32,  13  )— The  legend  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  may  be  found  in  full  detail  in  Creuzer  (Sum- 
bolik,  vol.  1,  p.  2bS,seqq).    On  comparing  the  differ- 


ent  explanations  given  by  Plutarch  and  other  ancient 
writers,  it  will  appear  that  Osiria  is  the  type  of  the  ac- 
tive, generating,  and  beneficent  force  of  nature  snd  the 
elements  ,  laia,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  passive  force, 
the  power  of  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  into  life  in 
the  sublunary  world.    Osiris  was  particularly  adored 
in  the  sun,  whose  rays  vivify  and  impart  new  warmth 
to  the  earth,  and  who,  on  his  annual  return  in  the 
spring,  appears  to  create  anew  all  organic  bodies.  He 
was  adored  also  in  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  Egyptian  fer- 
tility.   Isis  was  the  earth,  or  sublunary  nature  in  gen- 
eral; or,  in  a  more  confined  sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  all  fecundity, 
the  goddess  of  generation  and  production.    United  to 
one  another,  Osiris  and  Lis  typify  the  universal  Being, 
the  soul  of  nature,  the  Panthous  of  the  Orphic  verses. 
(Symboltk,  par  Gutgntaut,  vol.  i,  pt.  2,  p.  800.)— In 
accordance  with  this  general  view  of  the  subject  are 
the  remarks  of  Knight:  "  Isia  was  the  same  with  the 
goddess  of  generation,  except  that  by  the  later  Egyp- 
tians the  personification  was  still  more  generalized,  so 
as  to  comprehend  universal  nature  ;  whence  Apuleius 
invokes  her  by  the  names  of  Eleusinian  Geres,  Celestial 
Venus,  and  Proserpina  ;  and  she  answers  him  by  a 
general  explanation  of  these  titles.    '  I  am,'  says  she, 
'  Nature,  the  parent  of  things,  the  sovereign  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  primary  progeny  of  time,  the  most  exalted 
of  the  deities,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  god- 
desses, the  queen  of  the  shades,  the  uniform  counte- 
nance ;  who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous  lights 
of  heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea.  and  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  dead ;  whose  single  deity  the 
whole  world  venerates  in  many  forms,  with  various 
riles  and  many  names.    The  Egyptians,  skilled  tu  an- 
cient lore,  worship  me  with  proper  ceremonies,  and 
call  me  by  my  true  name.  Queen  Isis.'  "   (Apul.,  Met., 
11,  p  25T.)    This  universal  character  of  the  goddoss 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
Macedonian  conquest,  when  a  new  modification  of  the 
ancient  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  took  place 
at  Alexandres,  and  spread  itself  gradually  over  the 
world.    The  statues  of  this  Isis  are  of  a  composition 
and  form  quite  different  from  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  goddess ;  and  all  that  we  have  seen  arc  of 
Greek  or  Roman  sculpture.    The  original  Egyptian 
figure  of  Isis  is  merely  the  animal  symbol  of  the  cow 
humanised,  with  the  addition  of  the  serpent  disc,  or 
some  other  accessory  emblem:  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  figures  of  her  are  infinitely  varied,  to  sig- 
nify by  various  symbols  the  various  attributes  of  uni- 
versal nature.    In  this  character  she  is  confounded 
with  the  personifications  of  Fortune  and  Victory, 
which  are.  in  reality,  no  other  than  those  of  Provi- 
■ence,  and,  therefore,  occasionally  decked  with  ail  the 


attributes  of  universal  power.    The  allegorical 
of  the  lovca  and  misfortunes  of  Isis  and  Osiris  are  en 
exact  counterpart  of  thoseof  Venus  snd  Adonis  ( Sn  td  , 
a.  v.  6tayvuftuv),  which  signify  the  sltemste  exertion 
of  the  generative  and  destructive  attributes,    i Enqui- 
ry into  the  Symb.  Lang..  dec,  $  1 18,  119.)   The  Dis» 
or  Isa  of  the  north  was  represented  by  a  conic  figure 
enveloped  in  a  net,  similar  to  the  cortina  of  Apollo  on 
the  medals  of  Cos,  Chersonesus  in  Crete,  Neanolis  in 
Italy,  and  the  Syrian  kings  ;  but,  instead  of  having  the 
serpent  coiled  round  it  as  in  the  first,  or  some  symbol 
or  figure  of  Apollo  plsced  upon  it  as  in  the  rest,  it  ia 
terminated  by  a  human  head.    (01.  Rudberk,  Atlant., 
vol.  2,  c.  5,  p.  219  )    This  goddess  is  unquestionably 
the  Isis  whom  the  ancient  Suevi,  according  to  Taci- 
tus, worshipped  (Germ  ,  c  9) ;  for  the  initial  letter  of 
the  first  name  appears  to  be  an  article  or  prefix  joined 
to  it ;  and  the  Egyptian  Isis  was  occasionally  repre- 
sented enveloped  in  a  net,  exactly  as  the  Scandinavian 
goddess  was  at  Upsal.    (Iriac  Table,  and  (M.  Rud- 
beck,  Atlant.,  p.  209.)    This  goddess  is  delineated  on 
the  sacred  drums  of  the  Laplanders,  accompanied  by 
a  child,  similar  to  the  Horus  of  the  Egyptians,  who  so 
often  appears  in  the  Isp  of  Isis  on  the  religions  mon- 
uments of  that  people.    The  ancient  Muscovites  also 
worshipped  a  sacred  group,  composed  of  an  old  woman 
with  one  male  child  in  iter  lap.  and  another  standing 
by  her,  which  probably  represented  his  and  her  off- 
spring.   They  had  likewise  another  idol,  called  the 
golden  heifer,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  animal- 
symbol  of  the  same  personage     (01.  Rudbrck,  At- 
/ait/.,  p  512,  $e<}<j  —lb .,  p.  280  —  Knight,  Enqurry 
rnto  the  Symb  Lang.,  $  195)    For  some  specula- 
tions on  the  name  of  Isis,  Jablonski  may  be  consolted. 
(Panth.  JEgypt.,  2,  29. — Id.  Opuse  ,  1,  a.  e  )  Isis 
received,  as  is  well  known,  the  names  of  "  Lady,1* 
"  Mistress,"  "  Mother,"  "  Nurse,"  etc.,  common  to 
many  other  Ejyptun  deities.    Her  favourite  name,  ' 
however,  is  "  Mtrnonyma"  or  "  She  that  has  ten  thou- 
sand names."    Creuzer  finds  an  analogy  between  the 
Egyptian  Omtis  and  Isis,  and  the  Hindu  Isa  and  Isant 
or  1st;  and  tins  analogy  displays  itself  not  only  in 
their  respective  sttrrbutes  and  offices,  but  also  in  the 
meaning  of  their  names ;  they  sre  the     Ix>rd"  snd 
"  Lady,"  two  titles  of  almost  all  great  popular  divine 
ties  among  the  pagan  nations  both  of  ancient  and  moo- 
em  times.    The  different  forms  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
and  the  successive  efTorts  made  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar, could  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  variations 
in  the  legend  of  Isis  arid  Osiris,  v.hich  had  iUelf  been 
founded  originally  on  a  normal  period.    In  this  way, 
perhaps,  we  may  explain  the  double  death  of  Osins, 
and  regard  it  as  typifying  those  variations  that  were 
the  necessary  result  of  trie  va<nie  state  of  the  year. 
The  principal  festivals  of  Egypt,  moreover,  established, 
like  those  ot  most  other  nations,  after  the  natural 
epochs  of  the  year,  found  at  once  in  the  popular  my- 
thology their  commentary  and  their  sanction.  The 
iMO»i  solemn  one  of  these,  called  the  festival  (the  lam- 
entations) of  Isis,  or  the  disappearance  (death)  of 
Ostris,  commenced  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr, 
or  the  13th  of  November,  according  to  Plutarch :  it 
was  a  festival  of  mourning  and  tears.    (Plut.,de  Is. 
et  Os  ,  c  39,  69.  p.  501,  549,  ed.  Wyttcnb.— Cra- 
ter, Comment.  Herod.,  p.  120,  mm.)    Towards  the 
winter  solstice  was  celebrated  the  finding  of  Osiris  ; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  Tvbi,  or  the  second  of  January, 
the  arrival  of  Isis  from  Phoenicia.    A  few  days  after, 
the  festival  of  Osiris  found  (a  second  time)  united  the 
cries  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  all  Egypt  to  the  pure 
joy  experienced  by  Isis  herself.    The  festival  of  grain- 
sowing  and  that  of  the  burial  of  Osiris ;  the  festival 
of  his  resurrection,  at  the  period  when  the  young 
blade  of  grain  began  to  show  itself  out  of  the  ground; 
the  pregnancy  of  Isia,  the  birth  of  Harpocrates,  to 
whom  were  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the  approaching 
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tbe  fciuva]  of  the  Pamylia ;  ill  these  fell  in 
a  great  (tenod  embracing  the  one  half  of  the  year,  from 
tbe  autumnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  spring,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  season  was  celebrated 
tbe  feast  of  the  purification  of  Isis.  A  little  before 
this  the  Egyptians  solemnized,  at  the  new  moon  of 
Phamenoih  (March),  the  entrance  of  Osiru  tnto  the 
Af«on,  which  planet  he  was  believed  to  fecundate, 
that  it  might,  in  its  turn,  fecundate  the  earth.  (Pint., 
lb  )  Finally,  on  the  30th  of  Epiphi  (24tb  of  July), 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  Horns  took  place  (of  I  lor  us 
the  representative  of  Osiris,  the  conqueror  of  Typhon), 
in  the  second  great  period,  extending  from  the  month 
Pbarmuthi  (27th  of  March)  toThoth  (29th  of  August), 
when  the  year  recommenced.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
note  3,  Chugnutut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  801.) 

IsMimus  (I*mara,  plur.),  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hcbrus,  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  Us  wines.  Uly* 


sen,  in  the  Odyssey,  is  made  to  speak  in  commenda- 
tion of  tome  wine  given  him  by  Maron.  the  priest  of 
"smarus  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
'hose  capital  was  also  called  by  the  same 
Homer  (Od.,  1.  40)  makes  Ulysses  to  have 
taken  and  plundered  this  city  ;  but  the  natives  coming 
down  from  the  interior  in  great  force,  he  was  driven 
off  with  severe  loss  both  of  men  and  ships.  Istnarus 
is  only  known  to  later  writers  as  a  mountain  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  which  indeed  Homer  himself  alludes  to 
in  another  passsge.  (Od.,  1,  197  —  Virg.,  Georg.,  2, 
37.) 

Ismbnc,  I.  a  daughter  of  OZdipus  and  Jocasta,  who, 
when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  condemned  to  be 
buried  alive  by  Creon  for  giving  burial  to  her  brother 
Polynicee,  against  the  tyrant's  positive  orders,  declsred 
herself  ss  guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
poniabed  along  with  her.  (Soph.,  Anhg.—Apollod., 
3,  6.) — II.  A  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus,  who  mar- 
ried the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom  she  bad  Iasus. 
(ApoUod.,  2,  1.) 

IsMBims,  I.  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  be  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  Athe- 
as,  tbe  king  of  the  country,  observed,  that  he  liked  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  better  than  all  the  music  of  Is- 
menias.  (Plut.  in  ApoPhth)—U.  A  Theban  gener- 
al, sent  to  Persia  on  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen. 
As  none  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  with- 
out prostrating  themselves  at  bis  feet,  Ismeniss  had 
recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  performing  so  act  which 
nder  him  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  his  country- 
yet,  at  tbeaame  time,  not  to  offend  against  tbe 
of  Persia.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  (Ua£<  and  the  motion  he  made  to  recover 
it  from  the  ground  being  mistaken  for  the  required 
homage,  lamenias  had  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch.    (A'/ian,  V.  H,  1,  21.) 

IsMENi'u,  I.  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Mclta,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Uo?otis, 
near  Tbebes.— II.  A  river  of  Bceotia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Thebea,  at  the  foot  of  a  bill.    It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  hence  called  Ismenius,  who  had  a  temple 
here.    (Find.,  Pyth.,  11,  6  —  Soph..  (Ed.  Tyr.,  19.) 
The  Ismenua  ts  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tbe  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce.  (£urtp., 
Btech.,  b—Id.,  PA«n,,830  —  Here,  Fur., 572.— Ib., 
781. — Pmd.,Jsthm  ,6,  108.)   Dodwell  observes,  that 
tbe  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river 
than  the  Athenian  Hiatus,  for  it  baa  no  water  except 
after  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and  rush- 
es into  the  Lake  of  Hyltha,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Thebea.    (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  268.)    Sir.  W.  Gall  states 
that  it  is  usually  dry,  from  its  being  made  to  furnish 
water  to  several  foontains.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
tel.  2,  p.  229.  .  * 

Isockatks,  a  distinguished  orator,  or,  rather,  orator 
teal  writer,  bom  at  Athens,  B.C  436.  His 
4  S 


were  Gorgias,  Prodicus 
nt  of  his  weak  voice  and  natural  timidity,  he  was 
reluctant  to  apeak  in  public ;  bat  he  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  instruction  in  the  art  of 
eloquence  and  preparing  orations  for  others.  His  suc- 
cess as  a  rhetorical  ins  true  ter  was  most  brilliant.  He 
taught  at  both  Chios  and  Athens,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  Greece,  such  as  Iseus,  Lycurgus, 
Hypendes,  and,  according  to  some  sccounts.  Demos- 
thenes, formed  themselves  in  his  school.  Hence  Ci- 
cero compares  this  school  of  his  to  the  wooden  horse 
at  Troy  :  since  the  Utter  contained  the  most  famoua 
chieftains  of  the  Greeks,  the  former  the  leaders  in  elo- 
quence. (De  Orat.,  2,  22.)  Although  he  never  filled 
any  public  station,  yet  be  rendered  himself  useful  to 
his  country  by  the  discourses  which  be  published  on 
various  topics  of  a  political  character.  He  ia  said  to 
have  charged  one  thousand  drachma  (nearly  180 
dollars)  for  a  complete  course  of  oratories!  instruction, 
and  to  have  aaid  to  some  one  who  found  fsult  with 
the  lsrgeness  of  the  amount,  that  he  would  willingly 
give  ten  thousand  drachma  to  any  one  who  should  im- 
part to  him  the  self-confidence  and  the  command  of 
voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator.  The  orations  of 
Isocrates  were  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they 
were  intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said 
to  have  delivered  only  one  himself.  Isocrates  treated 
of  great  moral  and  political  questions,  and  bis  views 
are  distinguished  by  a  regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  all  meanness  and  injustice.  In  his  childhood 
Isocrates  was  the  companion  of  Plato,  and  they  re- 
mained frienda  during  their  whole  lives.    He  had  a 

Sreat  veneration  for  Socrates.  After  the  death  of  that 
istinguished  philosopher,  which  filled  his  scholars 
with  fear  and  horror,  be  alone  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
pear in  mourning.  He  gave  another  proof  of  his  eour- 
sge  by  publicly  defending  Theramenea,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  Isocrates  wss  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  a  polished  style  end  an  har- 
monious construction  of  his  sentences.  In  Cicero's 
opinion,  it  was  he  who  first  gsve  to  prose  writing  its 
due  rhythm.  The  srt  of  Isocrates  is  always  spparent, 
a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  diminishes  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  his  writings,  and  is  slmost  incon- 
sistent with  vigour  and  force.  Tbe  address  to  De 
monicus,  for  exsmple,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  antitheses.  Though  he  falls  far  below  the 
great  orator  of  Athens,  Isocrates  is  still  a  perfect  mas- 
ter in  tbe  style  which  he  hss  adopted,  and  has  well 
merited  the  high  encomiums  of  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
which  pervade  all  his  writings.  Tbe  composition,  re- 
vision, and  repeated  polishing  of  his  speeches  occu- 
pied so  much  time  that  ho  published  little.  His  cele- 
brated "  Panegvncal  Oration,"  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  ten  whole  yearn. — The  politics  of 
Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  waa  a  friend  of  peace: 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Grceka  to  concord  among 
themselves,  and  to  turn  their  arms  against  their  com- 
mon enemies,  tbe  Persians.  He  addressed  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  a  similar  strain,  after  his  peace  with  Ath- 
ena (B.C.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  of 
his  epistles  to  that  prince  sre  still  extant,  as  well  ss 
one  which  he  wrote  to  the  then  youthful  Alexander, 
congratulating  him  on  his  proficiency  in  his  studies. 
Though  no  violent  partisan,  be  proved,  however,  a 
warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Chcronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for 
several  davs,  and  thus  closed  his  long  and  honourable 
career  at  the  sge  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  838  —  In  Plu- 
tarch's time  sixty  orations  went  under  his  name,  not 
half  of  which  were,  however,  deemed  genuine.  Twen- 
Of  these,  tbe  most  ret 
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w  the  discourse  entitled  llasnjyvpuoe,  Panegyricus, 
or  "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  i.  e  ,  a  discourae  pronounced 
before  the  assembled  people.  The  Panegyric  of  Ite- 
rates was  delivered  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  was 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Lacedemonian  ascendancy. 
He  exhorts  the  Lacedrmomana  and  Athenians  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite 
their  forces  in  an  expedition  against  Asia  ;  and  he  de- 
scants eloquently  on  the  merits  and  glories  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  hsd  ren- 
dered to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  he  defends  it  from  the  charges,  urged  by 
us  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
wards its  colonies.  Among  the  other  twenty  dis- 
courses ot  Isocrates,  there  are  three  of  the  parenetic 
or  moral  kind:  I.  Upo(  Anftovisov,  "Discount  ad- 
dressed  to  Demomcus."  the  son  of  Hipponicus,  who, 
with  his  brother  Callias.  belonged  to  the  highest  class 
of  Athenian  citizens.  It  consists  of  moral  precepts 
for  the  conduct  of  life  and  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
portment ol  the  young.  Many  Critics  have  thought 
that  this  piece,  abounding  with  excellent  morality,  and 
resembling  an  epistle  rather  than  a  discourse,  is  not 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  Isocrates,  but  of  one  of  two 
other  orators  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  the  ancient  writers,  namely,  Isocrates  of  Apol- 
lonia.  or  Hcraclea  in  Pontua,  who  was  a  disciple  of 
the  Athenian  philosopher  ;  and  Isocrates  toe  fneod  of 
Dionvsius  of  Halicarnassus.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Harpocration  cites  a  discourse  of  the  Apollonian 
Isocrates.  under  the  title  of  llapatvtotc  rrpoc  Anuov- 
ikov,  and  it  ia  not  probable  that  the  master  and  his 
disciple  would  have  written  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  same  individual.  As  regards  the  third  Isocrates 
just  mentioned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
existed. — 2.  ITpoc  Nixdav.ea,  Discourse  addressed  to 
Ntcocles  II.,  son  of  Evagoras,  and  prince  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  art  of  reigning  —3.  NikokX^c,  JV»c- 
ocles,  a  discourse  composed  for  this  prince,  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  him,  and  treating  of  the  duties  of  subjects 
towards  their  sovereigns.  Nicoclcs  is  said  to  have 
presented  Isocrates,  in  return,  with  twenty  talents. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  name  of  the 
Cyprian  Discourse,  Ki>irpi»t  Xoyof.  Five  other  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates  are  of  the  deliberative  kind.  1. 
The  Panogync,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. — 
2.  ♦<A<rrTOf,  or  Updc  ♦t/tirnw,  "Discourse  address- 
ed to  Philip  of  Maccdon"  to  induce  him  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  the  Greek  cities,  and  to  make  war 
against  Persia. — 3.  'Kpxiiapac,  Arckidamus,  Under 
the  name  of  this  prince,  who  afterward  ascended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  the  orator  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  Lacedemonians,  after  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  not 
to  relinquish  Mcssenia. — 4  'Apeioiraymaor,  Arcopa- 
giticus.  One  of  the  best  discourses  of  Isocrates.  In 
it  he  counsels  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  SB  modified  by  Clisthenes. — 5.  Uepi 
tiprji  tjc,  %  avfwaxtKAc,  "  Of  Peace,"  or,  "  Respecting 
the  Allies."  In  this  discourse,  pronounced  after  the 
commencement  of  the  social  war,  isocrates  advises 
the  Athenians  to  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium.  We  have  also  four 
discourses  by  this  writer  that  fall  under  the  head  of 
iloges  (tyauuiaoTiKoi) :  vix.t  1.  Evayopac,  Evagoras. 
A  funeral  oration  on  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  and 
father  of  Nicocles,  who  had  been  assassinated,  01 
101,  3. — 2.  "EAevijc  iyaufiwv,  Eioge  on  Helen,  a 
piece  full  of  pleasing  digressions. — 3.  Bovotpic,  Bu- 
sxris.  The  Grecian  mythology  speaks  of  this  son  of 
Neptune  and  Lysianassa,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  and 
introduced  into  that  country  human  sacrifices.  Her- 
cules delivered  the  earth  from  this  monster.  The 
sophist  Polycrates  had  written  on  Busiris  ;  Isocrates, 
who  hated  him  because  be  had  published  an  accusa- 
tion of  Socrates,  wished,  in  treating  of  the  same  tub- 
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ject,  to  mortify  the  sophist  and  make  his  work  a  fail- 
ure.— 4.  UuvafhjvaiKoc,  Panathenuteus.  Anelogeon 
the  Athenians ;  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  Isocrates, 
but  which  has  reached  us  in  a  defective  stste  — We 
have  likewise  from  the  pen  of  Isocrates  eight  discour- 
ses of  e  legsl  nature,  or  Xoyoi  diKvtvtsoi. —  I.  UXara 
ikoc,  Complsint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Plataa  against 
the  Thebans. — 2.  Tlepi  nyc  avndootuc,  "  Of  tkt  ex- 
changing of  property  with  another."    According  ts 
the  Athcnisn  laws,  the  three  hundred  richest  citizens 
were  obliged  to  equip  triremes,  furnish  the  common 
wealth  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  dec.    If  est 
person  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  these  duties  could 
find  another  citizen  of  better  substance  than  hiiu»*U 
who  was  not  on  the  list,  then  the  informer  was  excuses' 
and  the  other  put  in  bis  place.    If  the  person  named, 
however,  denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two, 
then  they  exchanged  estates.    Isocrates,  having  ac- 
quired great  riches,  had  twice  to  undergo  this  species 
of  prosecution.    The  first  time  he  was  defended  by 
his  adopted  son  Alphareus,  and  gained  his  cause;  us 
second  time  he  wss  attacked  by  a  certain  Lysiroacbo*, 
was  unsuccessful  in  his  defence,  and  compelled  to 
equip  a  trireme.    The  present  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Isocrates  on  this  latter  occasion.    It  has  retched 
us  in  an  imperfect  state,  but  has  been  completed  ia 
our  own  days  by  the  discoveries  of  a  modem  scholar, 
Moustoxydes.—- 3.  Ilryii  rov  £fTyowf/.    A  pleading  re- 
specting a  team  of  horses,  prononnced  for  the  son  of 
Alcibiades. — 4  TpaittZtTiKoe.,  a  pleading  against  tbs 
banker  Pasion,  pronounced  by  the  son  of  Sopseus,  v*e» 
had  confided  a  sum  of  money  to  his  care.    Pasion  bad 
denied  the  deposit©. — 6.  II afta ) pa c»i< of  woof  KaMff 
a%ov.    An  " actto  translativa"  against  Csllimscboa— 
6.  KiyivnriKoc,  a  pleading  pronounced  at  ixSgins  re  i 
matter  of  succession. — 7.  Kara  rov  Aorjirw,  s  plesd- 
ing  against  I  «ochitcs  for  personal  violence  sgsinst  a  cer- 
tain individual  whose  name  is  not  given    We  hare 
only  the  second  part  of  this  discourse.— 8.  'Auaprvpte, 
or  Iloor  tZvdvvow  i'Ttp  Nuu'ov,  "Pleading  ftrKtau 
agatnst  Euthynus."    The  latter  was  a  faithless  de- 
positary, who  reckoned  on  the  impossibility  of  pro»ing 
a  certain  depostte  through  wsnt  of  witnesses  to  ws 
transaction. — Wsj  have  finally  a  discourse  of  Isorrtiei 
sgainsl  the  Sophists  (Kara  ruv  oo+ietrCtv),  "biek 
mutt  be  placed  in  a  claaa  by  itaelf.    There  wss  slso  t 
work  on  Rhetoric  composed  bv  him,  more  cotnmoah; 
called  a  Tr>vn,  "  Theory."    Cicero  states  that  he  sns 
unable  to  procure  this  work  (Pe  Intent.,  2,  J) :  >' 
cited,  however,  by  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.,  3,  1,  ct  M) 
— The  beet  edition  of  the  Greek  text  is  thst  of  Bei 
ker,  forming  part  of  hia  Oratores  Attici.  (Bend-, 
1822-1823,  ftvo  —Orai.  Alt  ,  vol.  2  )  Thetwomost 
useful  editions  are,  that  of  Lange,  Hal,  1803,  8»o, 
and  that  of  Coray,  Pans,  1807.  8vo.  forming J*» 
ond  volume  of  the  HiGkioth'tun  'EX^yvixif.   This  last 
ia  based  upon  a  MS.  brought  from  Italy  to  France, 
which  ia  the  earliest  one  extant  of  our  author.  Co- 
ray's  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  lesrned  notes, 
and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  the  <«• 
tio  optima.    The  editions  of  Battic,  Cantab..  172», 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  of  Auger,  Paris,  1782,  3  vols.  Sra, 
are  not  remarkable,  especially  the  latter,  for  a  very  ac- 
curate text.    Auger's  work  abounds  with  typographi- 
cal errors,  snd  be  is  also  charged  with  s  careless  col- 
lating of  MSS.    The  best  edilion  of  the  Fmgf*Z 
is  that  of  Morua  and  Spohn,  with  the  notes  snd  addi- 
tions of  Baiter,  Lips.,  1831,  8vo.    In  the  preface  ol 
this  edilion  (p.  xxxi),  there  are  some  very  just  remarks 
on  the  Greek  text  of  Bekker— We  have  ^jjf'' 
luded  to  the  completing  of  the  oration  Ilepi  o^*?'1**} 
by  Moustoxydes.    This  scholar  found  s  perfect  MS  « 
ihe  discourae  in  question  in  the  Ambrosisn  Library « 
Milan,  and  published  an  edition  of  the  entire  piece  » 
1812  at  Milan.    It  ia,  however,  very  inaccors«i» 
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printed.  A  more  correct  edition  was  published  by 
Orcllius,  hi  1814,  8vo,  with  *  double  commentary, 
critical  and  philological,  in  German  ;  and  also  a  small- 
er edition,  containing  merely  the  Greek  teit  with  va- 
rious readings.  These  two  editions  are  more  accu- 
rate thsn  that  of  Milan.  (SckSll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
%,  p.  308,  MM  .—Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbltograph.,  vol. 
%  p  690.) 

!*«*,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
bat  the  best  known  in  history.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Scylax  as  a  Greek  colony  (p.  8),  which,  according  to 
Scymmia  of  Chios,  was  sent  from  Syracuse  (v.  412). 
less  is  often  alluded  to  by  Polybiua  in  his  account  of 
the  Illyrian  war.  It  was  attacked  by  Teuta ;  but  the 
ssese  was  raised  on  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
end  the  inhabitants  immediately  placed  themselves 
wider  the  protection  of  that  power.  (Appian,  Illyr., 
7. — I'oiyb  ,  9,  11.)  It  became  afterward  a  constant 
station  tor  the  Roman  galleys  in  their  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Macedon.  (Lro.,'43,  9.)  In  Csssar'a  lime 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  very  flourishing,  for  it 
is  siyieu  noottissfmum  rarum  regionum  oppiaum 
{B.  Alex ,  47),  and  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  inhabi- 
tants were  Roman  citizens.  {Vim  ,  3,  SI.)  A  the- 
nars states  that  the  wine  of  thia  island  was  much  es- 
teemed (1,  22).  Its  present  name  is  Lissa.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  44.) 

IaaiooKKs,  the  principal  nation  in  Serica,  whose 
metropolis  was  Sera,  now  Kantscku,  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Sken-Si,  without  the  greet  wall.  This 
city  has  been  erroneously  confounded  with  Pekin,  the 
capital  of  China,  which  is  300  leagues  distant.  They 
had  also  two  towns,  both  called  Issedon,  but  distin-  | 
gniehed  by  the  epithele  of  Senca  and  Scythice.  (PtoL 
—Bxschof  und  MiiUer,  Wirterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  649.) 

I  ssi-s,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  chain  of  Amanus,  and  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  the  head  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gave  its  nsme  (Issi- 
cus  Smus).  Xenophon  describes  Issus  (looot,  in  the 
plural)  as  a  considerable  town  in  his  time.  Cyrus 
remained  here  three  days,  and  was  joined  by  his  fleet 
from  the  Peloponnesus.  These  ships  anchored  close 
to  the  shore,  where  Cyrus  had  his  quarters.  ( A  nal>  , 
1.  4. — Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex  ,  9,  l.—Diod. 
Sic.,  17,  32  )  Issus  wss  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
here  by  Alexander  over  Dariua.  The  error  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  in  selecting  so  con- 
tracted a  spot  for  a  pitchsd  battle.  The  breadth  of 
the  plain  of  Issus,  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains, 
appears  from  Csllisthenes,  quoted  by  Poiybius,  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  stadia,  less  than  two  miles,  a  space 
very  inadequate  for  the  manoeuvres  of  so  large  sn  ar- 
my aa  that  of  Darius.  The  ground  was,  besides,  bro- 
ken, and  intersected  by  many  ravines  and  torrents 
which  descended  from  the  mountains.  The  principal 
one  of  these,  and  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  this  momentous  battle,  is  the  Pinarus. 
The  two  armies  were  st  first  drawn  up  on  opposite 
banks  of  thia  stream  ;  Dsrius  on  the  side  of  Issus,  Al- 
exander towards  Syria.  A  clesr  notion  of  the  whole 
affair  may  be  obtained  from  the  narratives  of  Arrian, 
Curtius,  snd  Plutarch,  and  from  the  critical  remarks 
of  Poiybius  on  the  sUtement  of  Callisthenes.  The 
town  of  Issus,  in  Strabo's  time,  was  only  a  small  place 
with  a  port.  (Strab.,  676.)  Stephanus  says  it  was 
called  Nicopolis,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Alexander  (*.  *Iwoc).  Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  Nicopolis  as  a  distinct  place  from  Issus.  Cicero 
reports  that,  during  his  expedition  against  the  mount- 
aineers of  Amanus,  be  occupied  Issus  for  some  days. 
( Ep  ad  Alt  .  6,  90.)  Issus  was  slso  remarkable,  at  a 
later  day,  for  the  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severus.  The 
modem  Aiastc  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town.  ( Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  9,  p.  359, 
k«. — Compare  Rettnell,  Geography  of  Western  Asia, 
set  9,  p  94.) 


Ister ,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  who  flouriabed  under 
Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt.  Suidaa  mskea  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Callimachus.  Besides  his  'Am«i, 
in  sixteen  books,  he  left  a  number  of  other  works,  on 
Egvpt,  Argolis,  Elis,  dec.  A  few  fragments  only  re- 
main, which  were  collected  and  published  with  those 
of  Demon,  another  historian,  by  Siebeiis  and  Lena, 
laps  ,  1812, 8vo. — II.  The  nsme  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Danube,  after  ita  junction  with  the  Same  or 
Saave.  The  term  is  evidently  of  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man origin  (Osten,  "  east"). 

IsthmFa,  sacred  gamea  among  the  Greeks,  which 
received  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  observed.  They  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity  when 
his  mother  I  no  had  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms .  After  they  had  been  celebrated  for 
some  time  with  great  regularity,  an  interruption  took 
place,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re-estab- 
lished by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  These  games 
were  celebrated  every  fire  years.  (Alex,  ab  Alex., 
Gen.  D.,  6,  8.)  When  Corinth  Was  destroyed  by 
Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  they  were  still  observed 
with  the  ususl  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  which  bsd  been  be- 
fore one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthisns. 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the  victors 
were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leavea.  Some 
time  sfter  the  custom  wss  chsnged,  and  the  victor  re- 
ceived a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley.  At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  the  pine  again  was  sdopted. 
(Consult,  for  the  reason  of  these  changes,  the  remarka 
of  Plutarch,  Sympos.,  6,  3.— Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol  8, 
p.  687,  seqq.) 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joina  a  country 
to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea  from  making  them 
separate,  such  ss  that  of  Curinth,  called  often  the  Isth- 
mus by  way  of  eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesus 
to  Greece.    (Vid.  Corinthi  Isthmus  ) 

IstsIa  or  Histbu,  a  peninsula  lying  to  the  weat 
of  Libumia,  and  bounded  on  the  sooth  and  west  by 
the  Adriatic.  It  was  anciently  a  part  of  Illyncum. 
Its  circuit  and  shape  are  accurately  described  and  de- 
fined by  Strabo  (314)  and  Pliny  (3,  19).  Little  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  people  :  but  sn  old 
geographer  describes  them  as  a  nation  of  Thracian 
race  (Scymn.  Ck.,  Perieg.,  390),  and  this  opinion 
seems  st  least  to  have  probability  in  its  favour.  There 
is  little  to  interest  in  the  account  of  the  wsrs  waged 
by  the  Romans  against  this  insignificant  people ;  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Livy  (41,  1,  *eqq.) :  they  ware  com- 
pletely subjugated  A.U.C.  675.  Aoguatua  included 
I  stria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  rather  Italy,  removing  the 
limit  of  the  latter  country  from  the  river  Formio  (Rt- 
sano)  to  the  little  river  Arsia.  (Plin.,  3,  18.)  The 
Greeks,  in  their  fanciful  mythology,  derived  the  name 
of  Istria  from  that  of  the  later  or  Danube  ;  they  con- 
veyed the  Argonauts  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Ister, 
snd  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  snd  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into 
the  waters  of  the  latter.  ( Seylax,  Ptripl. ,  p.  6. — Stra- 
bo, 46  —Aristot.,  Hist.  Anim.,  8, 13.)  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  wonders,  tbev  sflirmed  that  a  baud 
of  Colchians,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course,  and,  wearied  by  a  fruitless 
search,  rested  in  Istria,  snd  finally  settled  on  its  shores. 
(Pomp.  Mel  ,  9,  3.)  Thia  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  Istria  hsd  be- 
come known  to  the  Romsns,  and  formed  part  of  their 
vast  empire.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  134, 1 

I  st  Ropoi.i«,  a  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Ister,  where  s  la- 
guns  or  salt  lake,  called  Halmyris,  formed  by  an  arm 
of  the  Danube,  baa  us  issue  into  the  sea.  It  appears 
to  be  succeeded  at  the  present  dsy  by  s  place 
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Kara-Krrmen,  or  "the  black  fortress."  Istropolis  ia 
Mid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colonv. 

(Pirn,  4,  II.) 

It  t n v  ait's,  a  mountain  of  Galilra  Inferior,  near  the 
aotithern  limits  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  aoulheaat 
from  C'armcl  According  to  Josephu*  (Brll.  Jud. ,  4.  6), 
it  wan  30  aladia  high,  and  had  on  its  summit  a  plain 
of  26  stadia  in  eitent.  (ta  modern  name  la  Thabor 
This  mountain  ia  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
ecenc  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration.  Jerome,  Cy- 
rill,  and  other  writers,  are  in  favour  of  the  posit. on, 
but  it  is  opposed  by  Keland  {Palttalim.,  p.  247).  The 
name  Thabor  or  Tabor,  which  was  also  the  ancient 
one  among  the  natives,  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  tabbor,  "a  height"  or  "summit."  {Reland, 
I.  e.)  The  Greek  writers  call  it  Qatep  and  'AraCv- 
piov  (or  'Iraovpiov)  dpor.  (Compare  the  Jupiter  Ata- 
byrnu  of  Rhodes  and  Agrigentum,  and  the  remarks 
of  Rater,  Vorhalle,  p  33U.)  On  the  summit  of  this 
mountain  was  situate  a  fortified  town  called  Atabyrion. 
(Polyb  ,  5,  70.—  Y,d  Atabyrion  )  Mount  Thabor  ia 
•ituatc  two  leagues  aoutheast  of  Nazareth,  rising  out 
of  the  great  plain  of  Eadraelon,  at  its  eastern  side.  Its 
figure  ia  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  its  elevation, 
according  to  Buckingham,  about  1000  feet ;  but,  from 
the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  of  thick 
clouda  resting  on  it  in  the  morning  in  aummer,  and  his 
being  an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  higher  than  Buckingham  supposed,  though, 
from  the  same  tune  occupied  in  the  ascent,  not  more 
than  400  or  500  feet,  or  from  1400  to  1500  in  alL  It 
ia  represented  aa  entirely  calcareous.  Dr.  Richardson 
describes  it  aa  a  dark- looking,  insulated  conical  mount- 
tin,  rising  like  t  tower  to  a  considerable  height  above 
those  around  it.  On  the  auminit  is  a  plain  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  shows  the  remaina  of 
the  ancient  fortreas  mentioned  above.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  aaid  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country. 

I  r »  i.i  a.  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Adriatic  or  Mare  Supcrum, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum  or  In- 
ferum.  It  was  called  Hcspcrin  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece  {Virg., 
Mn.,  1,  630),  and  received  also  from  the  Latin  poets 
the  appellation  of  Ausonia  {Virg.,  ,  7,  54),  Sa- 
turnia  {Virg.,  Gtorg.,  2,  173),  and  (Enotns.  The 
name  Italia  some  writers  deduce  from  lulus,  a  chief 
of  the  (Enotri  or  Siculi  {Antioeh.  Syrac.,  ap.  Dion. 
Hal ,  1,2. — Tkuryd.,  6,  2).  Others  sought  the  origin 
of  the  term  in  the  Greek  word  iraXnr,  or  the  Latin 
vitultu,  which  corresponds  to  it  ( Varro,  R.  R  ,  2,  5. 
— Dion.  Hal.,  1,  35);  and  others  again  make  the 
name  to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  small  canton  in 
Calabria,  and  to  have  become  gradually  common  to 
the  whole  country.  The  ancients  differed  from  us  in 
their  application  of  names  to  countries.  They  re- 
garded the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people,  not  to 
the  land  itself;  and  in  this  they  were  more  correct 
than  wc  are,  who  call  nations  after  the  countries  they 
inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  was  an  appellation 
unknown  to  the  earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began 
to  come  into  use  after  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  Romans.  Previous  to  this,  the  different 
nations  which  peopled  that  peninsula  had  their  re- 
spective names,  and  were  known  by  these.  In  tho 
•ante  way,  a  general  name  for  what  we  now  term  Italy 
was  not  originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they  observed 
it  to  be  peopled  with  several  distinct  nations,  as  they 
thought ;  and  hence  wc  find  it  divided  by  them  about 
the  time  of  Aristotle  into  aix  countries  or  regions, 
Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  lapygia,  Ombria,  Ligu- 
ria,  and  Henetta.  Thucydides,  for  instance,  in  spcak- 
ang  of  Cum*,  says  that  it  is  situate  in  Opica ;  and 


Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassas,  terms) 
La tm in  a  part  of  thia  same  Opica.    As  regards  thai 
origin  of  the  name  Italia,  the  truth  appears  to  be  this : 
the  appellation  was  first  given  by  the  early  Greeks  to 
what  is  now  denominated  Calabria  ultertor,  or  to  that 
southern  extremity  of  the  boot  which  ia  confined  be- 
tween the  Sinus Terma-us  (Gulf  of  St  Eupktmia)  and 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  (Gulf  of  Squi/lace).    Such,  at 
least,  is  the  account  of  Aristotle  {PoUt.,  7,  10)  and 
Strabo  (254).    This  was  not  done  because  the  name 
was  in  strictness  confined  to  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  because  the  Greeks  knew  at  that  early  penod 
very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  interior,  and 
were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  nu- 
merous nationa  which  peopled  the  Italian  pen«n»ula 
were  the  descendants  of  one  common  race,  the  I  tali, 
who  originally  were  spread  over  the  whole  land,  ever 
I  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    The  nations  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  with  whom  the  Greeka  first  became  acquainted, 
■  were  found  by  them  to  be  descended  from  the  I  tali, 
'  or,  rather,  they  found  this  name  in  general  use  among 
'  them :  hence  they  called  their  section  of  the  country 
by  the  name  of  Italia     As  their  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terior became  more  enlarged,  other  branches  of  the 
same  great  race  were  successively  discovered,  and 
the  name  Italia  thus  gradually  progressed  in  its  appli- 
cation until  it  reached  the  southern  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.    To  this  latter  country  the  name  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alptna  was  originally  given,  because  it  was  peopled 
principally  by  Gauls,  who  had  settled  in  these  parts, 
and  dislodged  the  ancient  inhabitants.    In  confirmation 
of  what  has  just  been  sdvanced,  we  find  that,  in  the 
lime  of  Antiochus,  a  son  of  Xenopbanes,  who  lived 
about  the  320th  year  of  Rome,  and  a  little  anterior  to 
Thucydides,  the  appellation  Italia  waa  given  to  a  part 
of  Italy  which  lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  small 
river  Laus  to  Metaponlum.    {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  p.  59) 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Koine,  it  des- 
ignated all  the  countries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  w£sis. 
At  length,  in  the  |*ges  of  Polybius,  who  wrote  about 
the  600th  year  of  Rome,  we  find  the  name  in  question 
given  to  all  Italy  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    The  in- 
cluding of  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  thia  appellation  waa 
an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  trinmvirate, 
who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  remained  a  province,  some 
future  proconsul  might  imitate  Cesar,  and  overthrow 
with  his  legions  the  authority  of  the  republic.    At  a 
still  later  period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  snd  extended  its  limits  on  the  northesat  as  far 
as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  I  sine.    It  is  somewhat 
remsrkable,  that  the  name  Italia,  after  having  gradually 
extended  to  the  Alps,  should  at  a  subsequent  epoch  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts  alone. 
When  the  Emperor  Maximian,  towards  the  close  of  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Milan,  the  usage  prevailed  in  the  West  of 
giving  the  name  of  Italy  exclusively  to  the  five  prov- 
inces of  Emilia,  Liguna,  Flaminia,  Veneris,  and  Is- 
tria.    It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  kings  of  the  Lorn- 
bards  were  styled  monarchs  of  Italy — As  regards  the 
other  names  sometimes  applied  to  Italy,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  they  arc,  in  strictness,  names  only  of  par- 
ticular parts,  extended  by  poetic  usage  to  the  whole 
country.    Thus  CEnotna  properly  applies  to  a  part  of 
the  southeastern  coast,  and  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  this  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  numerous  vines 
which  grew  there,  the  name  importing  "  wine-land  " 
Thus,  too,  Saturnia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  the  hills 
of  Rome,  etc. — Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  northern,  or  Gallia  Cisalpine ;  the  middle,  or  halts 
Propria;  and  the  southern,  or  Magna  Grvcia.  Its 
principal  states  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etruna,  Um- 
bria,  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Samnium  and  Hir- 
pmi,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Bruliorum  A  get. 
Originally  the  whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been 
peopled  by  one  common  race,  the  Itali.  who 
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spread  from  the  Alp*  lo  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  the  land.  This  position  receive*  very  strong  sup- 
port from  the  fact  that  the  name  Italos  was  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  various  nations  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.  In  the  language  of  fahle  it  was  the  appel- 
lation of  an  ancient  monarch.  We  find  mention  made 
•f  a  King  Italus  among  the  Ausones  and  Opici,  and 
likewise  among  the  Morgete*.  Siculi.  and  Sabini. 
We  find,  moreover,  all  these  early  tribes  using  one 
common  dialect,  the  Oscan.  Now.  that  such  a  being 
as  lulus  ever  existed,  appears  extremely  improbable  ; 
and  Mill  more  so  the  assertion  that  Italy  was  named 
after  this  ancient  Wing.    Daily  experience  prove*  that 


is  abstrd  —  1 
name  of  the 


king.  Daily  experience  pro 
are  called  after  the  nations  who  inhabit 
and  few,  if  any.  examples  can  be.  adduced  of 
taking  an  appellation  from  their  rulers  In  the 
case  it  appears  scarcely  credible.  We  know 
of  no  peri'>d  when  the.  different  Italian  tribes  were 
ander  the  control  of  a  single  ruler,  and  yet  each  have 
their  Italus.  Was  there  a  monarch  of  this  name  in 
every  district  cf  Italy!  and,  still  more,  did  each  sep- 
arate common  ty  form  the  resolution  of  deriving  from 
their  respective  monarch  a  name  for  themselves  and 
the  region  they  inhabited,  so  that,  finally,  the  common 
for  the  w'-iole  land  became  Italia  !  Either  sup- 
-The  name  Italus.  then,  was  the 
whole  race,  and  the  land  was 
celled  after  it,  oaeh  community  being  known  at  the 
same  time  by  a  spec 1 6c  and  peculiar  appellation,  as 
Latini,  (Jrohri.  Ac.  The  fact  of  the  universal  preva- 
of  the  Osc  in  tongue  is  strongly  corroborative  of 
has  just  b  'en  advanced.  But,  it  mar  be  con- 
tended, no  proof  .»xists  that  any  king  named  Italus  was 
acknowledged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tusci  or  Umbri. 
The  answer  is  an  easy  one  Antiquity  makes  mention 
of  these  as  the  piogeuitors  of  the  Latint,  among  whom 
a  King  Italus  spiears;  and  Scymnus  records  an  old 
authority,  which  nakea  the  Umbri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Le'-inus,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe 
That  these  two  nations,  moreover,  spoke  a  language 
based  on  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  form  of  speech,  was 
discovered  by  th#.  Roman*  in  the  case  of  the  Rhcti,  a 
of  the  former,  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls  The  original  popula- 
tion of  Italy  then  was  composed  of  the  Itali.  To 
caane  variou*  nations,  which  we  shall  now  enu- 
srale  in  the  order  of  history.  The  earliest  of  these 
new-comers  appear  to  have  been  the  Illyrian  tribe*, 
and.  i'i  particular.  1  be  Libnmi,  who  msv,  with  truth.be 
regarded  as  the  earl  iest  of  European  navigator*.  They 
extended  thcniselvts  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  aa 
far  a*  lapvgia.  Next  in  the  order  of  time  were  the 
VeoeU,  a  branch  oi  the  great  Sclavonic  race  (md.  Ve- 
ueti).  who  settled  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and 
the  niyrian  Alp*.  Were  they  the  earliest  possessors 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  or  did  they  expel  the  Tuscan  Eu- 
panai  1  All  is  unce  tainty.  Of  the  origin  of  the  great 
Etrurian  nation,  we  have  already  spoken  under  the  ar- 
jcte  Hetruria  Thn  Siculi,  who  appear  to  have  been 
"he  original  inhabitants  of  I-aiium,  and  who  were  sub- 
sequently driven  out  and  retired  to  Sicily  (rid.  Siculi), 
are  falsely  considers!  by  some  to  have  been  of  Iberian 
origin  A  fourth  atopic,  however,  who  actually  came 
tuto  Italy,  were  'he  Greek*.  Before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  th*  re  are  no  traces  of  any  such  emigration ; 
hut  after  t*e  termination  of  that  contest,  accident 
mar.y  of  the  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
W«  find  them  in  Apulia,  On  the  Sinus  Taren- 
iimt*  in  (Enotria,  at  Pise,  and  in  I.atium  as  the  chief 
s»n  of  the  population  of  Alba  Longa  Their  language, 
'h*  .Colic  Greek,  for  they  were  principally  Achaei.  op- 
wating  up«*  'he  old  Italic  or  Oscan  tongue,  then  prev- 
tlest  in  Latium,  and  becoming  blended,  at  the  same 
time,  with  man*;  peculiarities  and  forms  of  Pelasgic 
rave  rise  to  the  Latin  tongue.  Trojan  female 
wet*  brought  along  with  them  by  the  Greeks, 
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but  no  Trojan  men,  nor  any  prince  named  .En cms  ever 
set  foot  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  last  ancient 
people  who  formed  settlements  at  any  early  period  in 
Italy  were  the  Gauls.  They  entered  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  and  successive  hordes  made 
their  appearance  under  the  following  kings.  They 
seized  upon  what  was  called,  from  them,  Cisalpine 
Gaol,  and  one  division  of  them,  the  Senones,  even 
penetrated  far  into  the  centre  of  Italy.  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  more  tarough  the  wsnt 
of  union  than  of  valour — On  the  subject,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  verv  plausible  theory 
was  started  by  Jakel.  which  assigns  it  to  the  German. 
( Dtr  Germantsche  Ursprung  der  Laleimsckcn  Sprache, 
dec,  Br  flaw,  1831.)  He  makes  the  Latin  to  be 
mainly  and  essentially  the  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race, 
that  migrated  from  Germany  into  Italy  by  the  way  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  a  period  vastly  more  remote  than  that 
to  which  Roman  history  reaches.  The  germe  of  this 
theory,  however,  i*  found  in  Funcciu*  (De  Origin*  et 
Pueritia,  L.  L.,  p.  64,  e.  5.  De  Matre  Lingua  Lot- 
ince  Germaniea.) —  Ancient  geographers  appear  to 
have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the  figure  of  Italy. 
Polybius  considered  it,  in  it*  general  form,  as  being 
like  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  seas  meeting  at  the 
promontory  of  Cocinthiis  (Capo  </i  Stilo)  as  the  vor- 
tex, formed  the  sides,  and  the  Alps  the  base.  (Polyb., 
2,  14.)  But  Strabo  is  more  exact  in  his  delineation, 
and  observes,  that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a  quadrilateral  than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal  (Strabo,  5,  210.) 
Pliny  describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak  leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  would  be  the  promontories  of  Leocopetra  (Capo 
deltf  Armi)  and  Lacinium  (Capo  delle  Colonne).  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (3,  5).  the  length  of  Italy,  from  Au- 
gusta Pra-tona  <A»st.i\  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to 
Rhegium,  the  other  extremity,  was  1020  miles  :  but 
this  distance  was  to  be  estimated,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  by  the  great  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capua.  The  real  geographical  distarfce,  according  to 
the  best  map*,  would  scarcely  furnish  600  modern 
Italian  miles  of  60  to  the  degree,  which  are  equal  to 
about  700  ancient  Roman  mile*.  The  same  writer 
estimates  its  breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at 
410  miles;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aternus  at  136  miles  ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  Sinn*  Scyllacius  and  Sinus  Terhwu*.  at  20  miles.  i 
The  little  lake  of  Cutiliae,  near  Rests  (Rutt)  in  the 
Sabine  country,  was  considered  aa  the  umbilicus  or 
centre  of  Italy.  (Plin  ,  3,  12  ) — It  might  be  expected 
that  the  classical  authors  of  Rome  would  dwell  with 
fondness  on  the  peculiar  advsntages  enjoyed  by  their 
favoured  country.  Accordingly,  we  find  •  variety  of 
passage*,  which  Cluveriu*  haa  collected  in  hi*  fifth 
chapter  (De  Natura  eali  solique  Italici  ac  laud  thus 
eius),  where  the  happy  qualitie*  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  ita  productions,  the  re- 
sources of  every  kind  which  it  possesses,  are  proudly 
and  eloquently  displsyed.  Those  that  seem  princi- 
pally deserving  of  notice  are  the  following  :  Plin.,  36, 
18. — Ftrgr.,  Giorg.,  2,  136,  seqq.—Dion.  Hal.,  Ant. 
Hon.,  1,  36. 

Climate  of  Ancient  Italy. 

It  has  been  thought  by  several  modern  writer*  that 
the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone 
some  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  was 
anciently  colder  in  winter  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
(Du  Bos.  Reflex.,  vol.  2,  p.  298. — VAbbe  Longucnu, 
cited  by  Gibbon,  Mite.  Works,  vol.  3,  p.  245  )  In  the 
examination  of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome, 
but  the  severity  of  it*  winter  far  exceed*  not  that  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  Pari*  and  London.    Allowing  that 
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the  peninsular  form  of  Italy  most  at  all  timea  have  had 
au  effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
marshes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  anowe  of 
the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing  to 
the  then  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been  felt  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruha  and  Latiam,  the  forests  oc- 
cupied a  far  greater  space  than  in  modern  timea  ;  this 
would  increase  the  quantity  of  rain,  and,  consequently, 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers ;  the  floods  would 
be  greater  and  more  numerous,  and,  before  man's  do- 
minion had  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low 
grounds,  which  would  still  farther  increase  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  language  of  ancient  writers, 
on  the  whole,  favours  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
Roman  winter,  in  their  days,  waa  more  severe  than  it 
is  at  present.    It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  know  what 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  poela,  nor 
how  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  peculiar  local  circumstances.  The 
statement  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Ernst.,  2,  17).  that  the 
buy-tree  woukl  rarely  live  through  the  winter  without 
shclu-r,  either  at  Rome  or  at  bis  own  villa  at  Lanuvium, 
if  taken  absolutely,  would  prove  too  much ;  for,  although 
the  bay  is  less  hardy  than  some  other  evergreens,  yet 
bow  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the 
olive  would  flourish  could  be  too  severe  for  the  bay  ? 
There  must  either  have  been  some  local  peculiarity  of 
winds  or  soil  which  the  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  fact, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  must  have  been  too  hastily 
assumed  ,  and  men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to 
leave  the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  done  it  with  aafety.    Yet  the 
elder  Pliny  (17,  2)  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
to  the  corn,  which  shows  that  he  ia  not  speaking  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  long  snow  lying  in  the  valleys 
of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  surely  be  a  very  un- 
heard-of phenomenon  now.    Again  :  the  freezing  of 
the  rivers,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  ia  an 
image  of  winter  which  could  not,  we  think,  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day,  at 
any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines.    Other  ar- 
guments to  the  same  effect  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by 
Dames  Harrington,  in  the  58th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
aophical  Transactions.    Gibbon,  too,  after  atating  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.    (Misc.  Works,  I.  c.)    He  quotes, 
however,  the  Abbe  de  I.onguerue  as  saying  that  the 
Tiber  was  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709.— Again: 
the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe 
cold,  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  after  the 
vine  :  Fenestelta  asserted,  that  it*  cultivation  was  un- 
known as  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua  Priscus 
(P/tu.,  15,  1);  and  such  waa  the  notion  entertained 
of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  that  Theophrastus 
(I'iin  ,  15,  1)  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 
But  the  cold  of  winter  is  perfectly  consistent  with  great 
heat  in  the  summer.    The  vine  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmorelsnd  ;  and 
evergreens  will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the 
Westmoreland  valleys  far  better  than  on  the  Rhine  or 
in  the  heart  of  France.    The  summer  beat  of  Italy 
was  probably  much  the  same  m  ancient  limes  as  it  is 
at  present,  except  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
spots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
when  its  violence,  therefore,  was  more  endurable.  But 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  argumenta 
of  Eustace  and  eeveral  other  travellers.    {Arnold,  His- 
tory of  Rome,  vol.  L,  p.  499,  Mf  f  ) 
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The  Malaria  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times. 

It  now  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  grester  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  the  greater  extent  of  wood  and  ol 
undrained  waters  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man*, may  not  have  bad  ■  favourable  influence  in  mit- 
igating that  malaria  which  is  at  the  present  day  the 
curse  of  so  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    One  thing  mm 
certain,  thai  the  Caropagna  of  Rome,  which  is  now  al- 
most *  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been 
full  of  independent  cities;  and  although  the  greater 
part  of  these  bad  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Osua,  Lau- 
rentum,  Ardea,  and  Antium  on  one  side,  and  Veil  and 
Care  on  the  other,  id  aituations  which  are  now  regard- 
ed as  uninhabitable  during  tbe  summer  months ;  and 
all  the  lands  of  the  Romans  on  which  they,  like  the 
old  Athenians,  for  tbe  most  pert  resided  regularly,  lie 
within  the  present  range  of  tbe  malaria.    Some  have 
supposed,  thai,  although  the  climate  was  tbe  same  a* 
it  is  now,  yet  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  ita  influence,  and  their  safety  has  been  ascribed 
to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  neit  to  tbe  skin 
instead  of  linen  or  cotton.    But,  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Romana  regarded  unhealthy  situations  with  the  same 
apprehension  ss  their  modern  descendants.    (CttXo,  R. 
R.,  2.— Korra,  11  R.,  1,  A.—ld,  5,  3,  5.— Id.,  6,  3, 
12  )— On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  (de  Rtpub.,  2,  6)  snd 
Livy  (7,  38)  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  a*  unhealthy  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  extol  tbe  positive  hesltbinesa  of  the  city  itself ; 
ascribing  it  to  the  hill*,  which  are  at  once  airy  them 
selves,  and  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds  from  tbt> 
heat  of  the  aun.    It  is  true,  that  one  of  the  moat  un- 
healthy parts  of  modem  Rome,  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
and  tbe  slope  of  the  Pincian  Hilt  above  it,  was  not 
within  tbe  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  yet  the  praise  of 
the  healthiness  of  Rome  must  be  understood  ra 
comparatively  with  that  of  tbe  immediate 
hood  than  positively.    Rome,  in  the  summ 
cannot  be  called  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  lea*  if  the  standard  be 
uken  from  Berlin  or  from  London.   Again :  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  a*    a  pes- 
tilential and  parched  soil."    Tbe  latter  epithet  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  because  the  favourite  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  marshes  and  moist- 
ure.   But  it  is  precisely  here  teat  we  may  find  the  ex- 
planation of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  modern  times. 
Even  in  spring  nothing  can  lea*  resemble  a  marsh  than 
(be  present  aspect  of  the  Campagna.    It  is  far  more 
like  the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  snd,  as  tbe  sum- 
mer advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.    But  this  is'  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains 
of  Eatremadura,  where  the  British  forces  suffered  so 
grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  tbe  autumn  of  1809 
In  short,  abundsnt  experience  has  proved,  that  when 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  wet.  the  malaria  poison  is 
far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
oo  the  surface  is  gone,  and  tbe  damp  makes  its  way 
into  the  atmosphere  from  a  considerable  depth  under 
ground.    If,  then,  more  raia  feU  in  tbe  Campagna  for- 
merly than  now  ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller  of  water, 
and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  ail,  if,  owing  to 
the  uncleared  state  of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  tbe  snroraer  heats 
set  in  later,  and  were  less  miense,  and  more  often  re- 
lieved by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Campgtta  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  thst  precisely  iu  pro- 
portion to  tbe  clearing  and  cultivation  of  central  Eu- 
rope, to  the  felling  of  tbe  woods  ui  Italy  itself,  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  streams,  and  the  disappearance  uf  the  we- 
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tesr  from  the  surface,  has  been  the  increased  unhealthi- 
ly** of  il>e  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of 
iho  materia.  {Arnold? m  Hutory  of  Rome,  vol.  I,  p. 
&OI,  stoq.) 

Italic  a,  I.  the  capital  of  the  Pelignt  in  Italy.  (  Vid. 


land! a  Travel*,  vol.  1,  349. — PouqvevilU,  vol.  3.  p. 
334.)  Cramer,  however,  thinka  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  north  of  the  Peneus,  near  Ardam  and  Pet- 
chouri. — II.  A  fortress  of  Meaaenia,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  uame.    It  was  celebrated  for  the  long  and 


Corfimum.) — II.  A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispalia,  j  obstinate  defence  (ten  yeara)  which  the  Meaaeniana 
and  situate  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  Balis.  |  there  madf  againat  the  Spartans  in  their  last  revolt. 
(Strait,  J41. — Oro*.,  5, 33.)  It  was  founded  by  Pub-  i  The  mountain  wae  said  to  nave  derived  its  name  from 
liua  Scipio  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who  placed  here  Ithome,  one  of  the  nymphs  that  nourished  Jupiter.  On 
lise  old  soldiers  whom  age  had  incapacitated  from  the  the  summit  wss  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I  the  mat  as,  to 


performance  of  military  service.  (Apptan,  B.  Htsp., 
c.  38  —  C«e.,  B.  Cm.,  3,  20.)  It  wae  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  is  supposed  to  correspond 


whom  the  mountain  was  especially  dedicated.  Strabo 
compares  the  Messensjn  Acropolis  to  Acrocorinthua, 
being  situated,  like  that  citadel,  on  a  lofty  and  ateep 


with  Sevdla.  la.  Vtejtu,  about  a  league  distant  from  the  mountain,  enclosed. by  fortified  lines  which  connected  it 


crty  of  Senile.  (Sunia,  ad  U.  Ant.,  p.  413,  432  — 
Ffsrcs,  E*p.  S.  F.,  13,  p.  227.— Mart,  Geogr.,  vol 


2,  j».  373.) 

iTi 


ItauIcoo,  a  poet.   (Kid.  Siliua  Italicus.) 
It  a  los,  a  fabled  mooercb  of  early  Italy.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Italia,  page  693,  col.  1.) 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  north- 
east of  Ceptullcnia.  It  lies  directly  south  of  Leuea- 
die,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  au- 
thentic*, does  not  correspond  with  modem  compula- 
tion. Dtcasarchus  describee  it  as  narrow,  and  meas- 
uring eighty  stadia,  meaning  probably  in  length  (Or  ax. 
Stat ,  v.  61),  but  Strabo  (453)  affirms,  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
(4,  13),  twenty-five.  Ita  length  is  nearly  seventeen 
miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.  Ithaca  is 
well  known  as  the  native  island  of  Ulyaaea.  Eusta- 
Ihtua  asserts  (ad  11.,  2,  633)  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  hero  Ithacua,  who  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Od ,  17,  207).  That  it  waa  throughout  rugged  and 
mountainoua  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  especially  from  the  fourth  book,  v. 
605,  »eqq. — It  is  evident,  from  several  paaaages  of  the 
same  poem,  that  there  was  also  a  city  named  Ithaca, 

Crobably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of 
flysscs  (3, 30).  Ita  ruins  are  generally  identified  with 
those  crowning  the  summit  of  the  bill  of  Aito.  (Dod- 
iteli,  vol.  1,  p.  66.)  "The  Venetian  geographers," 
observe.  Sir  William  Gell,  "have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  raise  double  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  modern  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their 
charts  the  name  of  Vol  di  Compare  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the 
upper  make,  and  Theaki  by  the  vulgar.  It  haa  been 
asserted  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  Ithaca  is  too  in- 
considerable a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contingent  of 
ships  which  could  entitle  Us  king  to  so  much  consider- 
stion  among  toe  neighbouring  isles  ;  yet  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  Us  port  has  in  modern  times  created  a 
leet  of  50  vessels  of  all  denominations,  which  trade  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which  four 
might  be  selected  capable  of  transporting  the  whole 
army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  Asia."  The  same 
writer  makes  the  population  of  the  island  8000.  It  ia 
said  to  contain  sixty-six  square  miles.  {Gell*  Geog- 
raphy ami  Anttquttie*  of  Ithaca,  p.  30.) 

Itmackmjk,  I.  three  islands  opposite  Vibo,  on  the 


of  Brutuum.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modem  Bract:  Praca.  and  TorriceUa.  ( Backoff 
und  Ifeffer,  Wtrterb.  der  Geogr  ,  p.  651.)— II.  Bats 
is  called  by  Siliua  Italicus  "*ede*  Itkaceai*.  Baii,"  be- 
cause founded  by  Iiaiue,  the  pilot  of  Ulysses,  accord- 
ing to  the  poetic  legends  of  antiquity.  (Sil.  Ual.,  8, 
639.— Compare  Lycophroa,  C<u*xnd  ,694.— Tzetze*, 
ail*e.\ 

IvaveaiB,  I.  e  towo  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mstrepoits.  It  ia  conceived  by  some  modern  travel- 
lava  to  have  been  situated  on  one  of  the  summits  now 
by  the  singular  coove»u  of  Meteor*.  {Hair 


with  the  town.  Hence  they  were  justly  dec  mcd  the  two 
strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesue.  When  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  wss  planning  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  latter  ad- 
vised bim  to  seize  first  the  horns  of  the  heifer,  which 
would  secure  to  him  possession  of  the  animal.  By 
these  enigmatical  expressions  he  designated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, snd  the  two  bulwarks  above  mentioned. 
(Strab.,  361.  — Po/yi-,  7,  11.)  Scylax  says  Ithome 
was  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.   {Peripl.,  p.  16.) 

Itius  Portus,  a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence  Caesar 
aet  aail  for  Britain.  Osrsar  describes  it  no  farther  than 
by  aaying,  that  from  it  there  was  the  most  convenient 
passage  to  Britain,  the  distance  being  about  30  miles. 
(B.  G.,  6,  2.)  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  EtapU*  have 
each  their  respective  advocates  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  Itius  Portus  of  antiquity.  The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  is  in  favour  of  Wit*and  or  Vutan ;  and  with 
this  opinion  D'AnvUle  coincides.  Cesar  landed  at 
Portua  Lemanis  or  Lymtu,  a  little  below  Dover.  For 
a  long  time  thia  was  the  principal  crossing-place.  In 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  was  given  to  Gea- 
soriacum  or  Boulogne  in  Gaul,  and  Kutupiss  or  Rick- 
borough  in  Britain.  Letnaire,  however,  is  in  favour  of 
making  the  Itiua  Portus  identical  with  Gessoriacum, 
as  others  hsd  been  before  bim.  (/nd.  Geogr.  ad  Ca*^ 
B.G.,  p.  291.) 

I  tun  a,  vEstuarium,  now  Solway  Firth,  in  Scot- 
land. 

JrvtLMA,  a  country  of  Palestine,  so  called  from  Itttr 
or  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  IshrnaeL,  who  settled  in  it ; 
but  whose  posterity  were  either  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  A  monies,  when  it  is  suppeeed  to  hsve  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Basban,  and  subsequently  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordsn  ;  but,  as  it 
was  situated  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Mount 
Hermon,  called  the  Djtbel  Heiak,  this  is  doubtful.  It 
lay  on  the  northeastern  aide  of  the  land  of  Israel,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territory  of  Damascus  or  Syria ;  and 
ia  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  country  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  Djedour,  on  the  east  of  the 
Djtbel  Heith,  between  Damascus  and  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Itureana  being  subdued  by  Aristobulus, 
the  high-priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  106, 
were  forced  by  him  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion, 
snd  were  at  the  aame  time  incorporated  into  the  state. 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  te- 
trarch  or  governor  of  this  country  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist commenced  his  ministry.  (PUn.,  5,  23  — Jttepk., 
Ant.  Jud.,  13,  19.  —  Epiphan.,  Here*.,  19.—  Lake. 
3,  1.) 

Itys,  son  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  by  Procne. 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens.  He  was  killed 
by  his  mother  when  he  waa  about  six  years  old,  and 
served  up  before  his  father.  He  was  changed,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  into  a  pheasant,  his  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  fsther  into  an  owl.  (  Vid.  Philomela. 
—  Ovid,  Met.,  6,  620.  —  Amor.,  2,  14,  29  —  Herat., 
Od  ,  4,  13.) 

Jobs,  I.  a  son  of  Hietnpsal,  king  of  Numidia,  sue* 
eeeded  his  fsther  about  50  B.C.  He  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  senatorial  party  and  Pompey,  being 
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moved,  it  is  said,  to  this  course  by  a  grow  insult  which, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  received  from  Caesar.  He  gained, 
B  C.  49,  a  great  victory  over  Curio,  Cesar's  lieuten- 
ant in  Africa.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the 
death  of  Pompey,  he  continued  steady  to  his  cause  ; 
and  when  Ca»sar  invaded  Africa,  B.C.  46,  he  support- 
ed  Scipio  and  Calo  with  all  his  power,  and  in  the  first 
instance  reduced  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty.  The 
battle  of  Thapsus,  however,  turned  the  scale  in  Cae- 
sar's favour.  Juba  fled,  and,  finding  that  his  subjects 
would  not  receive  him,  put  an  end  to  hia  life  in  de- 
spair, along  with  Petreius.  ( Vtd.  Petreius.)  His  con- 
nenon  with  Cato  has  suggested  the  underplot  of  Ad- 
dison's tragedy.  (Plut,  Vit.  Pump  — Id.,  VU.  Cat. 
—  Flor  ,  4,  12.  —  Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul ,  35. —  Lucan,  4, 
690  —Pattrc,  2,  54.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
was  aon  of  the  preceding.  He  was  carried  to  Rome 
by  Cesar,  kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  ed- 
ucated. He  gained  the  friendship,  and  fought  in  the 
cause,  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Mauritania,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  having 
been  erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  cultivated 
diligently  the  arts  of  peace,  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabia,  vvith  observations  on  its 
natural  history  ;  of  Assyria  ;  of  Rome  ;  of  painting 
and  painters;  of  theatres;  of  the  qualities  of  animals ; 
on  the  aourcc  of  the  Nile,  dec,  all  which  are  now  lost. 
Joba  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Strabo,  in  hia  sixth  book, 
speaks  of  Juba  as  living,  and  in  his  seventeenth  and 
last  book  as  then  just  dead.  This  would  probably  fix 
hia  death  about  A.D.  17.  (Clinton,  Fatt.  Hellen., 
vol  2,  p.  651,  in  notu — Phot.,  Cod.,  \Bl.— Athena- 
su,  8,  p.  343,  e.  —  Pint.,  Mor.,  p.  269,  c,  drc  — 
Consult  the  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Sevin,  Sur  la  Vie 
tt  let  Outrages  de  Juba,  in  the  Mem.  dt  CAcad.  det 
Inscr.,  &c,  vol.  4.  p.  457,  teqq  ) 

2vT)Jkk,  a  province  of  Palestine,  forming  the  southern 
division.  It  did  not  assume  the  name  of  Judsa  until 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  though  it  bad  been  denominated,  long  before, 
tho  kingdom  of  Jud»a,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Israel. 
After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah  settled  first  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  afterward,  spreading  gradually  over  the 
whole  country,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Juda?a.  Ju- 
daea, being  the  scat  of  religion  and  government,  claimed 
many  privileges.  It  was  not  lawful  to  intercalate  the 
jet?  out  of  Judea,  while  they  might  do  it  in  that  coun- 
try. Nor  waa  the  ahcaf  of  first-fruits  of  the  barley  to 
be  brought  from  any  other  dialricl  than  Judea,  and  as 
near  aa  possible  to  Jerusalem.  The  extent  of  this  re- 
markable country  haa  varied  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  it  has  en- 
joyed or  been  compelled  to  acknowledge.  When  it 
waa  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  while  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  three  times 
that  apace.  At  a  later  period,  the  arms  of  Dsvid  and 
of  his  immediate  successor  carried  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Euphrates  and  Orontes  on  the  one 
band,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  remotest  con- 
fine* of  Edom  ana  Moab.  The  population,  as  might 
be  expected,  has  undergone  a  similar  variation.  It  is 
true,  that  no  particular  m  ancient  history  is  liable  to  a 
better  founded  suspicion,  than  the  numerical  statements 
which  respect  nations  and  armies  ;  for  pride  and  fear 
hate  in  their  torn  contributed  not  a  little  to  exagger- 
ate in  rival  countries  the  amount  of  persons  capable 
of  taking  a  share  in  the  field  of  battle.  Proceeding  on 
the  uaual  grounds  of  calculation,  we  must  infer,  from 
'he  number  of  warriors  whom  Moses  conducted  through 
the  desert,  that  the  Hebrew  people,  when  they  crossed  I 
the  Jordan,  did  not  fail  abort  of  two  millions  ;  while,  | 
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from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of 
may  conclude  with  greater  confidence  that  the  enrol 
ment  made  under  the  direction  of  Joab  muat  have  re- 
turned a  gross  population  of  five  millions  snd  s  half. 
The  present  aspect  of  Palealine,  under  an  administra- 
tion where  everything  decays  and  nothing  is  renewed, 
can  afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of  such 
statements.    Hasty  observers  have  indeed  pronounced, 
that  a  hilly  country,  destitute  of  great  rivers,  cooW  not, 
even  under  the  most  skilful  management,  supply  food 
for  so  manv  mouths.    But  this  precipitate  codcIdimob 
has  been  vigorously  conibaud  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  who  have  taken  pains  to  estimate  the  produce 
of  a  soil,  under  the  fertilizing  influence  of  a  sun  wbtch 
may  be  regarded  aa  almost  tropical,  and  of  a  well- 
regulated  irrigation,  which  the  {Syrians  knew  bow  lo 
practise  with  the  greatest  success     Canaan,  it  must 
be  admitted,  could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  re- 
spect to  corn.    There  is  no  Nile  to  scatter  tbe  riebea 
of  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  and  plains. 
Still  it  waa  not  without  reason  that  Moses  desenhed 
it  ss  "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooka  of  water,  of  fouet- 
aina,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  snd  hills; 
s  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vinoa,  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey;  a 
land  wherein  thou  ahalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness; 
thou  shall  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  laud  whose 
stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  roajestdig 
brass."    (Deuteron.,  8,  7.  teqq.)    The  reports  of  tbe 
latest  travellers  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  this  divine  legislator.    Near  Jencbo  the 
wild  olivea  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  large  six*, 
which  give  the  finest  oil.    In  places  subjected  to  irri- 
gation, tbe  same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May, 
produces  pulse  in  autumn.    Several  of  the  trees  are 
continually  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  tune, 
in  all  their  stages.    The  mulberry,  planted  in  straight 
rows  in  the  open  field,  is  festooned  by  tbe  tendnls 
of  the  vine.    If  this  vegetation  seems  to  languish  or 
become  extinct  during  the  extreme  heats— i?  in 
mountains  it  is  at  all  seasons  detached  and  interrup- 
ted— auch  exceptiona  to  the  general  luxuriance  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  character  of  all  ho* 
climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  barbarism  i»  »W 
the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  is  immersed. 
Even  in  our  day,  some  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the 
walla  which  the  ancient  cultivators  built  to  support  lbs 
soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ;  the  form  of 
the  cisterns  in  which  they  collected  the  rsin-witar; 
snd  traces  of  the  canals  by  which  this  wst 
tributed  over  tbe  fields.    These  labours 
created  a  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sua, 
where  a  little  moisture  was  tbe  only  requisite  to  re- 
vive the  vegetable  world.    Tho  accounts  grven  by- 
native  writers  respecting  tbe  productive  qualities  ai 
Judn-a  are  not  in  any  degree  opposed  even  by  ,ba 
present  aspect  of  the  country.    The  ease  »  «**Uf 
tbe  same  with  some  islanda  in  the  Arc*,!l:f,'f0' ' 
tract  from  which  a  hundred  individuals  caa  h*'d  ]r 
draw  a  acanty  subsistence,  formerly  maintain*"  thou- 
sands in  affluence.    Moses  might  justly  ssy  that  a 
naan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.    Tbe  flocks  of  ibe 
Arabs  still  find  in  it  a  luxuriant  pasture,  while  im 
bees  deposite  in  the  boles  of  the  rocks  tkerr  deling* 
stores,  which  are  sometimes  seen  flowing  down  t 
surface.    The  opinions  just  slated  in  rtgsru  io 
fertility  of  ancient  Palestine,  receive  an  ampl*  t0"  " 
nation  from  the  Roman  historiana,  lo  whom,  aa  ep»» 
of  their  extensive  empire,  it  was  intimately  ■B*J_k 


Taeitus  especially  (fliat,  ft.  6),  in  latigusg* 
he  oppears  to  have  formed)  for  hi*  own  us*.  «*Kf 

its  natural  qualities  with  the  utmost  precision,  an* 
is  his  manner,  auggests  rather  than  specifies  » 
logue  of  productions,  the  accuracy  of  wbich  »»  *•  J" 
by  the  latest  observations.    The  soil  is  neb,  »n 
dry  ;  tba  country  jieUla  ail  the  ^ 
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»•  mt  u  are  known  in  Italy,  betides  balm  and  datee. 

But  it  has  never  been  denied  that  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble difference  between  the  two  aides  of  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  central  chain  of  Judxa.  On  the  western 
acclivity,  the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  towards  the  ele- 
vated ground  in  four  distinct  terraces,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  an  unfading  verdure.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  mastic-trees,  palms,  and  prickly  pears.  Higher 
up,  the  vines,  the  olives,  and  the  sycamores  amply  re- 
pay the  labour  of  the  cultivator ;  natural  groves  arise, 
consisting  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  andrachnes, 
and  turpentines.  The  face  of  the  earth  is  embellished 
with  the  rosemary,  the  cylisus,  and  the  hyacinth.  In 
a  word,  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Crete  European  visiters  have 
dined  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon-tree  as  large  as 
one  of  our  strongest  oaks,  and  have  seen  sycamores, 
the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  thirty  per- 
sons, along  with  their  horses  and  camels.  On  the 
eastern  sitae,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of  mould 
yields  a  lass  magnificent  crop.  From  the  summit  of 
the  bills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  the  Lake  Asphal- 
lites,  presenting  nothing  but  stones  and  ashes,  and  a 
few  thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  en- 
large, and  assume  an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and 
more  barren.  By  little  and  little,  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion languishes  and  dies  ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and 
a  red,  burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  there  is  an 
arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  summits  scat- 
tered over  with  a  yellow- coloured  pebble,  and  afford- 
ing a  single  aperture  to  the  east,  through  which  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  fulls  of  Ara- 
bia present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  tho  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive 
extensive  ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  bushes  of  the  aloe 
and  prickly  pear,  while  some  huts  of  the  meanest  or- 
der, resembling  whitewashed  sepulchres,  are  epread 
over  the  desolated  mass.  This  spot  is  Jerusalem. 
(  Br  ion,  ( )bsei  rut  mns,  Ar .,  p  140. — Hasselquist,  Trav- 
tU,  p  56  — Shultte't  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  86.)— This 
melancholy  delineation,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
•tale  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  the  third  century,  is 
not  quite  inapplicable  at  the  present  hour.  The  scen- 
ery of  external  nature  is  the  same,  and  tho  general  as- 
pect of  the  venerable  city  is  very  little  changed.  But 
aa  beauty  is  strictly  a  relative  term,  and  is  everywhere 
greatly  affected  by  association,  we  must  not  be  tur- 
prised  when  we  read  in  the  works  of  Eastern  authors 
the  high  encomiums  which  are  lavished  upon  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  holy  capital.  Abulfeda,  for  example, 
maintains,  not  only  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
part  of  Syria,  but  also  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Palestine. 
In  hi*  eye,  the  vines,  the  fig-trees,  and  the  olive- 
gruvea,  with  which  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Judas  were 
once  covered,  identified  themselves  with  the  richest 
returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  absence  of  those  spreading  fields, 
waving  with  corn,  which  are  necesssry  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  a  European  the  ideas  of  fruitfulness,  com- 
fort, and  abundance. — Following  the  enlightened  nar- 
rative of  Malte-Brun,  the  reader  will  find  that  south- 
ward of  Damascus,  the  pout  where  the  modem  Pal- 
estine may  be  said  to  begin,  are  the  countries  called 
»-  the  Romans  Auranitis  and  Gaulonitis,  consisting 
of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Harmon  or  Djibel-ol- Sheik,  on  the  southwest  by 
Djibel-Edjlau.  and  on  the  east  by  Haouran.  In  all 
Uteae  countries  there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  re- 
tains its  water  in  summer  The  most  of  the  villages 
bavo  their  pond  or  reservoir,  which  they  fill  from  one 
of  the  wadi  or  brooks  during  the  rainy  season.  Of 
all  these  districts,  Haouran  is  the  most  celebrated  for 
the  culture  of  wheal.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  gran- 
deur the  extensive  undulations  of  then:  oelds,  moving 
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like  the  wavea  of  the  ocean  in  the  wind.  Bothin,  or 
Batanca,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  nothing  except 
calcareous  mountains,  where  there  are  vast  caverns, 
in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like  the  ancient 
Troglodytes.  Here  a  modem  traveller,  Dr.  Seelxen, 
discovered,  in  the  year  1816,  the  magnificent  ruina  of 
Gerasa,  now  called  Djerasb,  where  three  temples,  two 
superb  a  m  phi  theatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  col- 
umns still  remain,  among  other  monuments  of  Kotnan 
power.  But  by  far  the  finest  thing  that  he  saw  was 
a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  terminating 
in  an  open  space  of  a  semicircular  form,  surrounded 
with  sixty  Ionic  pillars.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  ancient  Gilcad  is  distinguished  by  a  forest  of 
stately  oaks,  which  supply  wealth  and  employment  to 
the  inhabitants.  Persia  presents  on  its  numerous  ter- 
races a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates. 
Karak-.Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Moabites,  still  meets  the  eye,  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  town  of  a  similar 
name  in  the  Stony  Arabia.  (Seclsen. — Annates  tier 
Voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  398 — Correspondence  it  M.  Zack. 
p.  425  ) — The  countries  now  desenbed  he  on  the  east* 
em  side  of  the  river  Jordan.  But  the  same  stream,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  be* 
tween  Gauionitis  and  the  fertile  Galilee,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  district  of  Szaffad.  This  town, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
amid  groves  of  myrtle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Beihufia,  which  was  besieged  by  Holofernes.  Taba- 
ria,  an  insignificant  place,  occupies  the  site  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  gave  its  name  to  the  lake  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Genesareth,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee  ; 
but  industry  has  now  deserted  its  borders,  and  the 
fisherman  with  his  skiff  and  his  nets  no  longer  aut- 
mates  the  surf-.ee  of  its  waters.  Nazareth  still  re- 
tains some  portion  of  its  former  consequence.  Six 
miles  farther  south  stands  the  hill  of  Tiiabor,  some- 
times denominated  Itabyrius,  presenting  a  pyraiuie 
of  verdure  crowned  with  olives  and  sycamores.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  reputed  scene  of  the 
transfiguration,  we  look  down  on  the  river  Jordan, 
the  Lake  of  Genesareth,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
{Maundrell,  p.  60.)  —  Galilee,  says  Chateaubriand 
(Ittn  ,  2,  132),  would  be  a  paradise  were  it  inhabit- 
ed by  an  industrious  people  under  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. Vine-slocks  are  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  forming,  by  their  twining  branch- 
es, vast  arches  and  extensive  ceilings  of  verdure.  A 
cluster  of  grapes,  two  or  three  leel  in  length,  will  giva 
an  abundant  supper  to  a  whole  family.  The  plains 
of  Esdraelon  are  occupied  by  Arab  tribcs\  around 
whoso  brown  tents  the  sheep  and  lambs  gambol  to  the 
sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  nightfall  calls  them  home 
— Proceeding  from  Galilee  towards  the  metropolis,  wa 
enter  the  land  of  Samaria,  comprehending  the  modem 
district*  of  A  re ta  and  Nablous.  In  the  former  we  find 
the  remains  of  Cesarea  ;  and  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  stsnds  the  town  of  Caypha,  whero  there  is  a 
good  anchorage  for  ships.  On  the  southwest  of  thia 
gulf  extends  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminates 
in  the  promontnrv  of  Carmel,  a  name  famous  in  the 
annals  of  our  religion.  There  Elijah  proved  l>v  mira- 
cles the  divinity  of  his  mission  ;  and  there,  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  church,  resided  thousands  of  Chris- 
tian devotees,  who  sought  a  refuge  for  their  piety  in 
the  caves  of  the  rocks.  Then  the  mountain  was 
wholly  covered  with  chapels  and  gardens,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered 
ruins  amid  forests  of  oak  and  olives,  the  bright  ver- 
dure being  only  relieved  by  the  whiteness  of  the  cal- 
careous cliffs  over  which  they  are  suspended.  The 
heights  of  Carmel,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
enjoy  a  |>ure  and  enlivening  atmosphere,  while  the 
lower  grounds  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  are  obscured 
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oy  tne  densest  fogs.— The  Shochem  of  the  Scriptures,  I 
successively  known  by  the  names  of  Neapolie  and  A'aA- 1 
lout,  still  contains  a  considerable  population,  although 
its  dwellings  are  mean  *nd  iu  inhabitaou  poor.  The 
ruins  of  Samaria  itself  arc  now  covered  with  orchards  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  district,  who  have  forgotten  their 
native  dislect,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  their  angry  disputes 
with  the  Jews,  continue  to  worship  the  Deity  on  the 
verdant  slopes  of  Gerixim  —  Palestine,  agreeably  to 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  prior  to  the  reign 
of  DavkL    Besides  Gsxa,  the  chief  town,  we  recog- 
nise the  celebrated  port  of  Jaffa  or  Yaffa,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Joppa  mentioned  in  the  eacred  writings. 
Repeatedly  fort  tried  and  dismantled,  this  famous  har- 
bour has  presented  such  a  variety  of  appearances,  that 
the  description  given  of  it  in  one  age  has  hardly  ever 
been  (bond  to  apply  to  ita  condition  in  the  Very  next. 
Bethlehem,  where  the  divine  Measiaa  was  born,  is  a 
large  village  inhabited  promiscuously  by  Christians  and 
M  u *«ulmans,  who  agree  in  nothing  bat  their  detestation 
of  the  tvranny  by  which  they  are  both  unmercifully 
oppressed.    The  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is  oc- 
cupied bv  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of 
those  old  traditions,  by  which  the  particular  placea 
rendered  sacred  by  the  Redeemer's  presence  are  still 
marked  out  for  tbe  veneration  of  the  faithful.  They 
present  much  vagueness,  mingled  with  no  email  por- 
tion of  unquestionable  truth.    At  all  events,  we  must 
not  regard  tbem  in  the  same  light  in  which  wo  are 
compelled  to  view  the  story  that  claims  for  Hebron 
the  possession  of  Abraham's  tomb,  and  attracts  on  this 
account  the  veneration  both  of  Nazarenea  and  Mos- 
lems.— To  tbe  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  large  and 
fertile  valley  called  El-Gsur,  and  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, we  find  the  village  of  Riekt,  near  the  ancient  Jeri- 
cho, denominated  by  Moses  tbe  City  of  Palms.  This 
is  a  name  to  which  it  ia  still  entitled  ;  but  the  groves 
of  opobalsaraum,  or  balm  of  Mecca,  have  long  disap- 
peared ;  nor  is  the  neighbourhood  any  longer  adorned 
with  those  singular  flowers  known  among  the  Crusa- 
ders by  the  familiar  appellation  of  Jericho  roses.  A 
LtUe  farther  south  two  rough  and  barren  chains  of 
hills  encompass  with  their  dark  steeps  a  long  basin 
formed  in  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  bitumen  and  rock- 
sslt.    The  water  contained  in  this  hollow  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  different  saline  substances, 
having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  for  their  base,  par- 
tially neutralised  with  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acid. 
The  salt  which  it  yields  by -evaporation  is  about  one 
fourth  of  its  weight.    The  bituminous  matter  riaea 
from  tune  to  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  floats 
on  the  surface,  and  ia  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered    for   various   purpose*.    (Vid.  Mare 
Mortuum  ) — This  brief  outline  of  the  geographical 
limits  and  physical  character  of  the  Holy  Land  must 
auflke  here.  '  Details  much  more  ample  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  works,  whose  authors,  fascinated 
by  the  interesting  recollections  which  almost  every 
object  in  Palestine  is  fitted  to  suggest,  havo  endeav- 
oured to  transfer  to  the  minds  of  their  readers  the 
profound  impressions  which  they  themselves  experi- 
enced from  a  personal  review  of  ancient  scenes  and 
monuments.    But  we  purposely  refrain  from  tbe  mi- 
nute description  to  which  the  subject  so  naturally  in- 
vites us.  becsuse,  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  this, 
we  would  be  unavoidably  led  into  a  train  of  local  par 
tic  ulari tics,  while  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  ita  venerable  remains.  However, 
wc  supply,  in  the  following  table,  the  means  of  com- 
paring the  division  or  distribution  or  Canaan  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  with  that  which  was  afterward  adopt- 
ed by  the  Rod 
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Sidonians, 


Unknown, 


i  Tribe  of  Aaher  (in\ 
(     Libanus)  [ 

JNaphtali    (northwest  > Upper 
of  the  Lake  of  Ge-  J 
nesareth)  J 


P«i„;t«.  i  Zebulun  (west  of  that  >, 
Penzxiteo,   J  Uke) 

L  Issacb 

ie,  <  Esd 
(  Tab 


The 


Hivites, 


The 


Moabitcs, 


ar   (Valley  of  >  Lower  Galdee. 
Esdraelon,  Mount  f 
bor)  J 
i  Half  tribe  of  Manas- > 
}    seh(  Dora  and  Ces- 
t  area) 

t  Ephraim  (Shechem, 
(     Samaria)  , 

t  Benjamin  (Jericho,^ 
C  Jerusalem) 
Amoritee,     t  Judah  (Hebron,  Jo-  I 
Hittiles,       (     dsra  proper)  >Jod»a. 
i  Simeon    (southwest  I 
\    of  Judab)  Dan 
(    (Joppa)  ) 

(  Reuben  (Heshbon, 
\  Peres) 
Ammonites,  I  Gad  (Dccapolis,  Arn- 
Gilead,        I     monitis)  *>  Penes, 

if-  _j        t  t  Half  tribe  of  Manas- 
Kingdom  oM     ^  (G.ulon.tis, 
Bashan,    }  fiatanea) 

In  a  pastoral  country,  such  aa  that  beyond  the  rim 
Jordan  especially,  where  the  desert  in  most  parts  bor- 
dered upon  the  cultivated  soil,  the  limits  of  the  sev- 
eral possessions  could  not  at  all  times  be  distinctly 
msrked.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  the  native  in- 
habitants were  never  entirely  expelled  by  tbe  vicfo- 
rioos  Hebrews,  but  that  they  retained,  ia  some  in- 
stances by  force,  and  in  others  by  treaty,  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  lsrjd  within  the  borders  of  all  thetnbss: 
a  fact  which  is  connected  with  many  of  tbe  defec- 
tions and  troubles  into  which  the  Israelites  subsequent- 
ly  fell.    (Russeir*  Paltthtu,  p.  26,  sece .) 

Juoortha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  Manaatabal,  by 
a  concubine,  and  grandson  of  Masinisss.  He  eat 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Micipsa,  kinj 
of  Numidia,  who  educated  him  along  with  his  two  son*. 
Aa,  however,  Jugurtba  was  of  an  ambitious  and  aspi- 
ring disposition,  Micipsa  sent  him,  when  grown  op, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  join  Scipio  i&nilianos  in  bis 
war  against  Numantia  in  Spain,  hoping  to  lose,  by  ike 
chancea  of  war,  a  youth  who  might  otherwise,  at  some 
subsequent  period,  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  bis  chil- 
dren. His  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated.  Jugenha 
so  distinguished  himself  as  to  become  a  great  favour- 
ite with  Scipio,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  tbe  war,  seat 
him  back  to  Africa  with  strong  recommend*  uoei  w 
Micipsa.  Micipsa  then  adopted  him,  and  declared  him 
joint  heir  with  hia  own  two  sons  Adherbsl  sod  H*nu> 
sal.  After  Micrpsa's  death  (B.C.  118),  Jugurtha.  as- 
piring to  the  undivided  possession  of  tbe  kingdom, 
effected  the  murder  of  Hiempsal,  and  obliged  Ad&er- 
bal  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  sen- 
ate. Jugurtha,  however,  found  means  te  bribe  n,inJ 
of  the  senators,  and  a  commission  wis  sent  to  Af- 
rica, in  order  to  divide  Numidia  between  tbe  two 
princes.  The  commission  gave  tbe  best  portion  to 
Jugurtha,  who.  not  long  after  their  departure,  waded 
the  territory  of  bis  cousin,  defeated  biu>,  besi*?™  him 
in  Cirta,  and,  having  obliged  him  to  surrender,  pui 
him  to  a  cruel  death  ;  and  this  almost  under  the  evei 
of  Scaurua  and  others,  whom  the  Roman  senate  bad 
sent  as  umpires  between  the  two  rivals  (B.C.  H*)- 
This  news  caused  great  irritation  at  Rome,  and  *»r 
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however,  he  obtained  from  the  consul  Calpurnius, 
under  the  most  favourable  conditioni,  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  usurped  kingdom.  But  this  treaty  was 
tot  ratified  at  Rome ;  Calpurnius  was  recalled,  and 
the  new  consul  Posthumius  Albinus  was  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Africa.  Meanwhile  Jugurtha,  being 
summoned,  appeared  at  Rome ;  but  as  he  then  suc- 
ceeded in  bribing  several  of  the  senators,  and  also 
Ucbius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  giv- 
en. Itnboldened  by  this  success,  be  thereupon  caus- 
ed Massiva,  son  of  his  uncle  Gulussa,  whom  be  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  kingdom,  to  be  assassinated 
n  the  Roman  capital.  The  crime  was  fixed  upon 
him  ;  but  as  he  was  under  the  public  guarantee,  the 
senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  ordered  him 
to  leave  Rome  immediately.  It  was  while  departing 
from  the  city  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have 
uttered  those  memorable  words  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  capital  which  are  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  Saliust :  "Ah,  renal  aty,  and  destined  quick- 
ly to  perish,  if  it  could  but  find  a  purchaser  f  Pos- 
thumius was  now  sent  to  his  province  in  Africa,  to 
prosecute  the  war ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome 
without  having  effected  anything,  leaving  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Aulus  Posthumius, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  camp  by 
Jugurtha,  to  whom  he  surrendered  ;  and  his  troops, 
having  passed  under  the  yoke,  evacuated  Numidia. 
The  new  consul  Metellus,  arriving  soon  after  with 
fresh  troops,  csrried  on  the  wsr  with  great  vigour, 
and,  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugur- 
tha to  the  last  extremity.  Caius  Msrius  was  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Metellus,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  107, 
supplanted  him  in  the  command.  Jugurtha,  mean- 
time, having  allied  himself  with  Ilocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  gave  full  employment  to  the  Romans. 
Man  us  took  the  townofCspsa,  and  in  a  hard -contest- 
ed battle  defeated  the  two  kings.  Bocchus  now  made 
offers  of  peace,  and  Marius  sent  to  him  his  quaestor 
Sylla,  who,  sfter  much  negotiation,  induced  the  Mau- 
riunian  king  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Jugurtha  followed  in  chains  with  his  two  sons, 
the  triumph  of  Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into 
a  subterraneous  dungeon,  where  he  was  starved  to 
death,  or,  according  to  others,  was  strangled.  Hie 
sons  were  sent  to  Vcnusia,  where  they  lived  in  ob- 
scurity. The  war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years  ; 
it  ended  B.C.  106,  and  his  been  immortalized  by  the 
pen  of  Saliust.  (Sail ,  Bell  Jug.— Plut.,  Vit.  Mar  ) 
"  It  is  said,"  observes  Plutarch,  "  that  when  Jugurtha 
was  led  before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  he  lost  his 
senses.  After  the  triumph  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where,  in  their  haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe 
off  his  back,  snd  others,  catching  eagerly  at  his  pen- 
dants, pulled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears  along  with  them. 
When  he  was  thrust  down  naki  d  into  the  dungeon,  all 
confused,  he  said,  with  a  frantic  smile,  'Heavens!  bow 
cold  is  this  bath  of  yours  I*  There,  having  struggled 
for  six  days  with  extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour 
labouring  for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such 
an  «»nd  as  his  crimes  deserved. "    (Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.) 

Jolu  l.tx,  I.  Agraria,  proposed  by  Julius  Crsar 
in  his  first  consulship,  A.U.C.  691  Its  object  was  to 
distribute  the  lands  of  Campania  and  Stella  to  20,000 
poor  citizens,  who  had  three  children  or  more.  (Cic, 
En.  ad  Att .  2,  16  —Veil.  Patere  ,  2,  41  )-II.  An- 
other by  the  same,  entitled  de  Puhltrnms,  about  re- 
mitting to  the  farmers- genera  I  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay.  (Cie.,.pro  Plane,  16. — 
Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  20  )— III.  Another  by  the  same,  for 
the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acta  in  Asia.  (Suet., 
I.  c-V— IV.  Another  by  the  same,  de  Provnicu.i  ordi- 
nandi*. This  was  an  improvement  on  the  Cornelisn 
law  about  the  provinces,  and  ordained  that  those  who 
had  been  praetors  should  not  command  a  province 


above  one  year,  and  those  who  had  been  consuls  not 
above  two  years.  It  also  ordained  that  Achaia,  Tbea- 
ssly,  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  all  Greece,  should  be  free, 
and  should  use  their  own  laws.  (Cic,  Phil.,  1,  8. — 
Id.  rn  Pis.,  16—  Dio  Cass.,  43,  23  )— V.  Another 
by  the  same,  de  Judicious,  ordering  the  Judices  to  be 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equites,  and  not  from 
the  tnbuni  ararii.  (Sueton  ,  Vit.  Jul.,  41. —  Cic., 
Phil.,  1,  9.)  —  V I.  Another  by  the  same,  de  Rep 
etundis,  very  severe  against  extortion.  It  is  ssid 
to  have  contained  above  100  heads.  (Cic ,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  8,  7.— Suet ,  Vit.  Jul.,  43.)— VII.  Another  by 
the  same,  de  liberis  prosenptorum.  that  the  children 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sylla  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  preferments.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jut.,  41) — VIII. 
Another  by  the  same.  This  was  a  sumptuary  law. 
It  allowed  an  expenditure  of  200  sesterces  on  the  dim 
pro/esti,  300  on  the  Calends,  nones,  ides,  and  some 
other  festivals;  1000  at  marriage  feasts,  and  similar 
extraordinary  entertainments.  Gellius  ascribes  this 
law  to  Augustus,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  in 
succession  by  both  Cesar  and  him.  By  an  edict  ot 
Augustus  or  Tiberius,  the  allowance  for  an  entertain- 
ment was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity,  from 
300  to  2000  sesterces  (Aulus  Gellius,  2.  24  —  Dio 
Cass.,  54,  2  ) — IX.  Another  by  Augustus,  concerning 
marriage,  entitled  de  Maritandis  Ordmihus.  (Vid. 
Papia-Poppa>a  Lex..)—  X.  Another  by  the  same,  de 
adulterus,  punishing  adultery. — XI  Another,  de  tu- 
tonbus,  by  the  same.  It  enacted  that  guardians 
should  bo  appointed  for  orphans  m  the  provinces,  as  at 
Rome,  by  the  Atilian  Law.    (Just ,  Inst.  Atil.  Tut.) 

Julia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Julius  Cicsar  by  Cornelia, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  char- 
acter. She  had  been  affianced  to  Scrvilius  Ca?pio, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  to  him  in  mar- 
riage, when  her  father  bestowed  her  upon  Pompey. 
(Plut,  Vit  Pomp  ,  M.—Appian,  Bet.  Cn.,  1,  14.) 
Julia  possessed  great  influence  both  over  her  father  and 
husband,  and,  aa  long  aa  she  lived,  prevented  any  cut- 
break  between  them.  Her  audden  death,  however,  in 
childbed,  severed  the  tie  that  had  in  some  degree 
bound  Pompey  to  his  father-in-law.  and  no  private 
considerations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkm- 
ble  between  them.  The  amiable  character  of  Julia, 
and  her  constant  affection  for  her  husband,  gained  for 
her  the  general  regard  of  the  people ;  and  this  tbey 
testified  by  insisting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  a  compliment  scarcely  evtr  paid  to 
any  woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Pompey  had  al- 
ways loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  purity  and  happiness 
of  his  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  points 
in  his  character.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  SI. — Id  ib., 
26  —  Id.  ib.,  84.)— II.  The  sister  of  Julius  Cwsar. 
She  married  M.  Attius  Balbus.  snd  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Octavia  Minor  and  Augustus.  (Sue- 
ton ,  Vit  Jul,  74—  Id,  Vit.  Aug,  4— Id.  ttV,  8) 
— Ill  The  aunt  of  Julius  Ca>sar.  At  her  decease, 
her  nephew  pronounced  an  eulogy  over  her  remains 
from  the  rostra.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul,  fi  )— IV.  The 
daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  first  wife  Srnbonia.  A* 
he  had  no  children  by  Livia,  whom  he  had  subsequent- 
ly espoused,  Julia  remained  sole  heiress  of  the  emper- 
or, and  the  choice  of  her  husband  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  She  was  first  msmcd  to  her  cousin 
Claudius  Marcelltis,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by  his 
sister  Octavia  (T acit  ,  Ann.,  1,3. — Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug., 
63),  and  the  individual  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  those 
famous  lines  of  the  sixth  iEneid,  for  which  Octavia  so 
largely  rewarded  him.  But  Marcelhis  dying  young 
and  without  children,  Augustus  selected  for  the  second 
husband  of  bis  daughter  his  oldest  friend  and  most 
useful  sdhercnt,  M  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  This  mar- 
riage seemed  to  answer  sll  the  wishes  of  Augustus,  tot 
Julia  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  Caius,  I.n- 
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elus,  Julia,  Agrippina,  and  Agrippa  Postumus.  Agrip- 1 
pa  died  A.U  C.  741,  and  Julia  was  married,  for  the  third 
lime,  to  Tibertu*  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Ltvia,  and  J 
afterward  emperor.  Tiberiua  subsequently,  for  whatev- 
er reasons,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  Rome  to 
the  island  of  Rhodea,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
retirement.  During  his  absence,  hit  wife  Julia  was 
guilty  of  such  gross  infidelities  towards  him,  tnat  Au-  ! 

Clus  himself  divorced  In  r  in  the  name  of  his  son-in-  ' 
,  and  banished  her  to  the  Mud  ol  Psndalaria,  off 
the  Campanian  coaat,  where  she  was  closely  confined 
for  some  time,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour; 
nor  would  Augustus  ever  forgive  her,  or  receive  her 
again  into  his  presence,  although  he  afterward  removed 
ber  from  Pandauna  to  Rhegium,  and  somewhat  soft- 
ened the  severity  of  her  treatment.  When  her  hus- 
band Ttberiua  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  again  se- 
verely dealt  with,  and  finally  died  of  ill-treatment  and 
starvation  {vxd  xaxov^iaf  kcu  Xtfiav. — Zonaraa,  p. 
648.— Sueton.,  VU.  Aug.,  63.— Id.,  VU.  Aug.,  65  — 
Id.,  VU  Tib.,  7  —  Id.  ib  ,  50  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  I,  53.) 
—V.  The  grand-daughter  of  Auguatus,  and  daughter 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia  (IV).  She  waa  married  to  L. 
Paulus,  but,  imitating  the  licentious  conduct  of  her 
mother,  she  was  banished  by  Augustus  for  her  adul- 
terous practicea  to  the  island  of  Tremitus,  off  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  where  she  continued  to  live  for  the 
space  of  20  years,  and  where  at  last  she  terminated 
her  existence.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  71.)— VL  A  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus  Cesar,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Ltvia  or 
Livilla,  the  daughter  of  Nero  Claudiua  Druaua.  She 
was  married  first  to  Nero  Cesar,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  and  afterward  to  Rubelliua  Blandua 
She  was  cut  off  by  the  intrigues  of  Messalina,  A.U.C. 
796.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  3,  80. — Id.  ib.,  6,  27.— Id.  xb., 
13,  19.) — VII.  Daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia  Ca> 
sonia.  Her  frantic  father  carried  her  to  the  temples 
of  all  the  goddesses,  end  dedicated  her  to  Minerva, 
as  to  the  patroness  of  her  education.  She  discovered 
in  ber  infancy  strong  indications  of  the  cruelty  that 
branded  both  her  parents.  She  suffered  death  with 
her  mother  after  the  assassination  of  Caligula.  (Sue-  1 
ton..  VU.  Calig.,  25  — Id  ib.,  59.)-VIII.  A  Syrian 
female,  daughter  of  Bassianus,  priest  of  the  Sun. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Severus  before  his  advance- 
to  the  throne,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first 
The  superstitious  Roman  was  determined, 
it  seems,  in  his  choice,  by  hearing  that  Julia  had  been 
born  with  a  royal  nativity  ;  in  other  words,  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  aovereign  prince. 
(Spar/tan  ,  Vit.  Set.,  3,  teaq.)  Her  full  name  waa 
Julia  Domna  (Salmat  ,  ad  Spart.,  VU.  Sev.,  20),  the 
Utter  part  of  it  not  being  contracted,  as  some  sup- 
from  Domina,  but  being  the  actual  surname  of 
(7'm/an,  Comtnent.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  119, 
ttqq  —Menag.,  Anucn.  Jar  ,  c.  25  )  Julia  la  said 
to  have  been  a  female  of  cultivated  mind  and  con- 
siderable literary  attainments.  She  applied  herself 
also  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  employed  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  in  listening  to,  and  taking  part  in, 
the  disputations  of  philosophers  and  sophists.  Hence 
Philostratus  calls  ber  ftloiroQoc  'lov?Ja.  ( Vit.  Soph- 
ut.—Pkilue  —Op.,  ed.  Mortll,  p.  617.)  She  dis- 
graced herself,  however,  by  her  adulterous  practicea, 
end  is  even  said  to  have  conspired  on  one  occasion 
s gainst  the  life  of  her  own  husband.  (Spart,,  VU. 
Sev.,  18  )  Julia  became  by  Severus  the  mother 
of  Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  latter  of  whom  was  slain 
her  arms  by  the  orders  of  his  brother,  in  which 
j  she  herself  was  wounded.  To  increase,  if 
possible,  the  anguish  she  must  naturally  have  felt  on 
this  occasion,  the  brutal  Caracalla  ordered  her  to  sup- 
press every  token  of  grief.  (Spart.,  VU.  Get.,  5.) 
After  the  death  of  Caracalla  and  the  accession  of 
Macrinus,  she  put  an  end  to  ber  existence  by  starva- 
tion, her  death  being  haatened  by  a  cancer  on  the 
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which  she  had  purposely  irritated  by  a 
( Dio  Cast.,  78,  33.)  On  the  nature  of  her  death,  as 
well  aa  on  the  question  of  ber  incestuous  union  with 
Caracalla,  consult  the  remarka  of  Bayle,  Hist.  Diet., 
vol.  6,  p.  448,  teqq .,  in  notu. 

JoLUNoa,  FlavIos  ClacdIcs,  son  of  Julius  Con- 
stantius, brother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  born 
A.D.  331.  After  Constantino's  death,  the  soldiers 
massacred  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatives 
of  that  prince,  in  order  that  the  empire  should  pass 
undisputed  to  his  sons.  (Vid.  Constactios  )  Two 
only  escaped  from  this  butchery,  Julian,  then  six  years 
old,  and  his  half-brother  Gallus,  then  thirteen  years  of 
age.  Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethusa,  is  said  to  have 
concealed  them  in  a  church.  After  a  time,  Consian- 
tius  exiled  Gallus  into  Ionia,  and  intrusted  Julian  to 
the  care  of  Eusebios,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Julian 
was  instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  Mardonius,  a 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  teacher  lo  hia  mother 
BRHilma.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  join  his  brother  Gallus  at  Macellum,  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  treated  as  princes, 
bat  closely  watched.  The  youths  were  taught  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordained  lecturers,  and  is 
that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  the  church  of 
Nicomedia.  It  appeals  that  Constantius  bad  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  prieat  of  Julian,  who  had  no  in- 
clination for  that  profession,  and  who  ia  supposed  to 
have  already  secretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  lbs 
Christian  doctrines.  The  death  of  Constans  and  Coo- 
stanune  having  left  Constantius  the  sole  master  of  tho 
Roman  world,  that  emperor,  who  waa  childless,  sent 
for  Gallus  in  March,  A.D.  351,  and  created  him  C*»ar, 
and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to  Constantinople  to 
finish  his  studiea.  There  Julian  met  with  the  sophist 
Libanins,  who  afterward  became  his  friend  and  favour- 
ite. Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Julian  to 
Nicomedia.  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
Plaionic  philosophers,  who  initiated  hnn  into  their 
doctrines.  He  afterward  obtained  leave  to  proceed 
to  Athens,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
After  the  tragical  death  of  Gallus  in  355,  Julian,  who 
1 1.,  1 1  .i  m!.m,  for  a  turn  .  aw  iki  ni  d  the  j<  nU.-u*  .uspickm* 
of  his  cousin,  was  recalled  to  court  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  his  constant  patroness,  when 
Constantius  named  him  Cesar,  and  gave  him  the  gov- 
ernment of  Gaul  (which  was  then  devastated  by  the 
<  ierman  tribes),  together  wrtb  bis  sister  Helena  to  wife. 
Julian  made  four  campaigns  against  the  Germans,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  skill  and  valour,  and  freed 
Gaul  from  ihe  barbarians,  whom  be  pursued  across  ihe 
Rhine.  He  spent  the  winters  at  Lutetia  (Pant),  and 
became  aa  much  esteemed  for  his  equitable  and  wise 
administration  aa  for  hia  military  success.  Consian- 
this,  always  auspicious,  ordered  Julian  to  send  him 
back  some  of  the  beet  legions  in  Gaul,  to  be  employed 
against  the  Persians.  When  the  lime  for  marching 
came  (A.D.  360),  Julian  assembled  the  legions  at  Lu- 
tetia, and  there  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell, 
when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.  Julian  immediately 
sent  messengers  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
but  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  the  time, 
left  ihe  throne  open  for  him,  A.D.  361.  He  proceed- 
ed to  Constantinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  emper- 
or in  December  of  the  same  year,  be  reformed  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  household,  issued  several 
wise  edicts,  corrected  many  abuses,  and  established  a 
court  at  Cbalcedon,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  those 
wbo  had  abused  their  influence  under  the  preceding 
reign.  Unfortunately,  aome  innocent  men  were  con- 
founded with  the  guilty,  among  others  Ursulus,  whose 
condemnation  Ammianus  deplores  (22,  3).  On  assu- 
ming the  purple,  Julian  had  openly  professed  the  old 
religion  of  Rome,  and  had  sacrificed  as  high-priest  lo 
the  gods  5  and  though,  at  the  same  lime, 


time,  be  had  issued 
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•n  edict  of  universal  toleration,  he  soon  showed  a 
marked  hostility  to  the  Christians  :  he  look  the  reve- 
nues from  the  churches,  and  ordered  that  those  who 
bad  assisted  in  pulling  down  the  heathen  temples 
should  rebuild  them.  This  was  the  signal  for  a  fearful 
reaction  and  persecution  against  the  Christians  in  the 
provinces,  wbere  many  were  imprisoned,  tormented, 
and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or  punished 
some  of  these  disorders,  but  with  no  very  zealous  hand. 
There  was  evidently  a  determined  struggle  throughout 
the  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  former.  He  for- 
bade the  Christians  to  read,  or  teach  others,  the  works 
of  the  ancient  classic  writers,  saying  that,  as  they  re- 
jected the  gods,  they  ought  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  learning  and  genius  of  those  who  believed  in 
ihetn.  (Juliant  Op.,  Epist.,  43,  ed  Spank  )  He  also 
forbade  their  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and 
subjected  them  to  other  disabilities  and  humiliations 
Julian  baa  been  called  "ike  Apostate;"  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether,  at  any  period  of  his  life  after 
hu  boyhood,  he  had  been  a  Christian  in  heart.  The 
bad  example  of  the  court  of  Constantius,  and  the 
schisms  and  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  against  religion 
itself,  while  his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  considersblc 
•hare,  and  which  was  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the 
sophists,  made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  des- 
tined to  revive  both  the  old  religion  and  the  glories  of 
the  empire.  That  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar 
mythological  fables  is  evident  from  his  writings,  es- 
pecially the  piece  csllcd  "  the  Cesars ;"  and  yet  he 
possessed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen  divinities,  and  he 
wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
the  sun.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  bw  position  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  he 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour  and  of 

Justice,  mod  with  much  sfTectation  bordering  upon 
lypocrisy.  If  we  choowj  to  discard  the  invectives 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome, 
we  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  judge  him  by  the 
narrative  of  Ammianus,  and  by  his  own  works,  and  the 
res'ilt  is  not  favourable  to  his  moral  rectitude  or  his 
sobriety  of  judgment.  A  very  learned  and  very  tem- 
perate modern  writer,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  his  "  Con- 
siderations sur  Julien,''  in  the  10th  volume  of  his 
works,  has  so  judged  him;  he  has  founded  his  opin- 
ion, not  on  the  fathers,  but  on  the  accounts  of  Julian's 

EnegyrtsU,  Liutnius  and  other  heathen  writers. — Ju- 
n,  having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  resided 
for  several  months.  His  neglected  attire,  his  un- 
combed beard,  and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  his 
habits,  drew  upon  him  the  sarcasms  of  the  corrupt  pop- 
ulation of  that  city*.  The  emperor  revenged  himself 
by  writing  a  satire  against  them,  called  mtoonuyuv 
(Misapogon),  and,  what  was  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
rapacious  governor. — It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Antioch  that  Julian  undertook  to  aim  what  he  thought 
would  prove  a  deadly  blow  to  Christianity.  An  order 
was  anucd  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire,  to  assemble  on  the  holy  mountain  of  their  fa- 
thers, and  •  bold  attempt  was  thus  made  to  falsify  the 
language  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  annul,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  the  decree  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced hy  the  Almighty  against  his  once  chosen,  but 
now  rejected,  people.  The  accomplishment  of  this  da- 
ring and  impious  scheme  was  intrusted  to  Alypius, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Britain,  and  every  effort  was 
Bade  to  ensure  its  success,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
"  imperial  sophist"  as  on  that  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  the  attempt  was  an  unavailing  one,  and  was  sig- 
nally and  miraculously  interrupted.  Few  historical 
facta,  indeed,  rest  on  graver  and  more  abundant  testi- 
mony.   The  narratives  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  and 


of  Rufinus  are  confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Am- 
mianus Marcellinua,  himself  a  heathen  writer:  "  When 
Alypius,"  observes  Ammianus,  "  was  plying  the  work 
vigorously,  and  the  governor  of  the  province  was  lend- 
ing his  aid,  fearful  globes  of  fire,  bursting  forth  repeat* 
cdly  from  the  earth  close  to  the  foundations,  scorched 
the  workmen,  and  rendered  the  place,  after  frequent 
trials  on  their  part,  quite  inaccessible."  (.4mm.  Mar 
cellinus,  23,  1.— Compare  Rujkn.,  10,  37.— Cassiod.,  6. 
43. — Greg.  Xazianz.,  Chat.,  4. — Chrysostom,  Homil.,  3, 
adv.  Jud.— Socrates,  3,  20. — Sozomen,  5,  22. — Thrtxlo- 
rerus,  3,  15.)  The  Jewish  rabbis,  in  their  annals,  attest 
the  same  fact ;  and  even  Basnagc,  though  a  determined 
enemy  to  such  miracles,  is  nevertheless  compelled, 
when  speaking  of  this  Jewish  testimony,  to  remark, 
"  Cet  avru  des  Rabins  est  d'aulant  plus  considerable 
qu'il  ett  mj un«Vr  a  la  nation,  et  que  ces  messieurs  ne 
stmt  pat  accrrutumrs  a  eopirr  les  outrages  des  Chretiens* 
(Hut.  des  Jm/s,  hv.  C.)  "This  specious  and  splendid 
miracle,"  as  Gibbon  sneenngly  terms  it,  has  given 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  modem  tunes. 
Warburtou  strenuously  advocates  its  authenticity,  and 
most  of  the  sounder  theologians  agree  with  him  in 
this  opinion.  Lardner,  however,  doubts  its  truth. 
(Jewish  and  Hralhrn  Testimonies,  vol.  4,  p.  47,  eeqq.) 
More  sceptical  writers  speak  of  inflammable  air,  which 
had  long  been  pent  up  in  the  vault  under  the  temple- 
mountain,  igniting  and  bursting  forth  on  a  sudden. 
(Consult  Mtrhaelis,  Got  ting.  Mag.,  1783,  page  772.) 
Salvrrte  promptly  settles  the  whole  affair  by  suppo 
sing  that  it  was  merely  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Christians!  (Des  Sciences 
(kcultes,  vol.  2,  p.  224.) — Let  us  now  return  to  Julian- 
Having  set  off  at  length  from  Antioch  on  his  Persian 
expedition,  with  a  brilliant  army  reckoned  at  sixty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  took 
several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  then  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ctcsphon. 
Here  his  progress  ended.  The  close  Roman  legions 
were  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provisions.  Still  they  presented  a  formidable  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  was  in- 
clined to  come  to  terms,  when,  in  the  course  of  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Roman  army  while  on  its  march 
Julian,  whom  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  cuirass,  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
his  side  from  a  javelin.  Being  carried  to  his  tent, 
he  expired  the  following  night  (June  26th,  A.D.  363). 
He  died  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  conversing  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  own 
past  conduct  since  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  em- 
pire His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  his  directions,  and  his  successor  Jovian 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Julian,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  about  eight  months  from  the  death  of 
Constantius.  (Eneycl.  Us,  Knowl.,  vol.  13,  p.  144, 
seq. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  21,  teqq  >— It  is 
still  a  very  common  tradition,  that  when  Julian  felt 
himself  wounded,  he  caught  in  the  hollow  of  his  hond 
some  of  the  blood  that  issued  from  bis  aide,  and.  fling- 
ing it  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  Take  thy  fill,  Galilean  ,• 
thou  hast  conquered  mc,  but  still  do  I  renounce  thee  .** 
and  that,  after  having  thus  blasphemed  against  our  Sa- 
viour, he  indulged  in  a  thousand  imprecations  against  » 
his  own  gods,  by  whom  he  saw  himself  abandoned. 
(Compare  Sozom.,  6,  2  )  The  whole  is  a  mere  fable. 
Equally  undeserving  of  credit  is  another  account,  that 
Julian,  having  been  placed,  after  receiving  his  wound, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wished  to  precipitate  himself 
into  its  waters,  that  he  might  pass  away  from  the  eyes 
of  mm.  and  be  regarded  as  an  immortal. — Julian  had 
marfPsSrilliant,  and  some  amiable  qualities ;  his  mor- 
als were  pure,  and  even  austere ;  his  faults  were  chiefly 
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those  of  judgment,  probably  influenced  by  the  impres- 
lions  of  early  youth,  in  ardent  and  somewhat  mystic 
imagination,  and  the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  Of 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  have  depicted  the 
character  of  Julian,  Ammianus  Marccllinus  appears  to 
be  the  one  who  has  done  it  with  the  most  truth.  This 
historian  renders  justice  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  Ju- 
lian, without,  at  the  same  time,  concealing  his  defects. 
The  perfect  impartiality,  the  candour  and  frankness  of 
this  soldier,  merit  equal  confidence  both  when  he 
praises  and  condemns.    As  a  writer,  Julian  deserves 
praise  for  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style.    It  is 
apparent  from  hia  works  that  he  had  read  all  the  clas- 
sical authors,  for  they  are  filled  with  allusions  to  pas- 
sages of  these  authors,  to  their  opinions,  and  to  images 
and  expressions  employed  by  them.    These  allusions 
give  sometimes  to  the  writings  of  Jmmn  a  certain  ob- 
scurity, because  many  of  the  productions  to  which  he 
refers  no  longer  exist.    To  most  extensive  reading  he 
united  much  talent  and  much  vigour  of  imagination. 
Morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  the  last  of  which 
is  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  allegorical 
metaphysics,  were  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  in 
preference. — The  works  left  by  Julian  arc  of  three 
classes.    1.  Harangue*.    2.  Satire*.    3.  Letter*. — 
With  the  exception  merely  of  the  fragments  preserv- 
ed by  St.  Cyrill  and  Socrates,  we  have  loat  the  work 
Against  the  Christians  and  against  their  creed.  The 
Emperor  Julian  adopted  every  means  by  which,  with- 
out openly  persecuting  Christianity,  he  might  degrade 
it.  and  cause  its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.  A 
philosopher  himself,  he  believed  that  there  existed  no 
surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  religion,  than  by  attacking  the  latter  through 
the  means  of  a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  and  in 
which  satire  also  should  not  be  spared.    A  man  of  let- 
ters, he  wanted  not  a  large  portion  of  self-complacency 
and  conceit ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  one  was 
more  proper  to  be  the  author  of  auch  a  work,  than  he 
who  had  studied  the  spirit  of  the  two  contending  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  who  bad  publicly  declared  him- 
self the  patron  of  a  form  of  worship  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion,  and  the  enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  triumph 
of  which  he  should  have  reflected  that  the  safety  of 
his  own  family  was  intimately  attached.    Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Julian  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Christianity.    He  wrote  his  work  du- 
ring the  winter  evenings  which  he  spent  at  Antioch, 
in  the  last  year  of  hia  life.    Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who  expected  from  this  prince  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  with 
which,  in  their  blindness,  they  connected  the  renova- 
tion of  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  imperial  author  was  encouraged  by  their  suffrages, 
and  no  doubt  aided  by  their  abilities.    Apollinariua  of 
Laodicea  repelled  the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of 
reason  alone ;  exposing,  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
"  on  Truth,"  the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
respecting  Deity,  and  that,  too,  without  at  all  calling 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  aid  of  his  argument. 
This  work  of  Apollmarius  must  have  been  composed 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  emper- 
or's treatise,  since  Julian  appears  to  have  read  it  before 
he  quilted  Antioch,  March  5th,  A.D.  363.   Julian  pre- 
tended to  contemn  his  opponent,  and  wrote  to  certain 
bishops  of  the  church  this  paltry  jeu  de  mot*:  'Av- 
tyvuv,  lyvuv,  /roxeyvwv,  "I  have  read,  comprehended, 
condemned  it."    To  this  one  of  them,  probably  St. 
Basil,  replied,  'Aviyvuc,  A/.?.'  ovk  fymtf  «  yap  kyvue, 
oin  dv  Karryvuc,  "Thou  hast  read,  but  not  com- 
prehended it ;  for  if  thou  hadct  comprehended  it  thou 
wouldst  not  have  condemned  it."    Fifty  years,  how 


ever,  elapsed  before  the  work  of  Julian  was  completely 
refuted  by  productions  carefully  composed,  anqwhi 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  sophisms  which  haflbeen 
advanced  against  Christianity  and  the  character  of  its 
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Divine  founder.  Either  the  subject  was  considered,  ia 
the  interval,  as  completely  exhausted,  or  else  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  of  Julian,  and 
which  waa  viewed  aa  a  punishment  inflicted  by  Divine 
vengeance,  had  caused  his  writings  to  fall  into  neglect 
After  the  period  of  lime  above  alluded  to,  Philip  of 
Side,  St  Cyrill  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodore!,  under- 
took the  task  of  completely  prostrating  the  arganienia 
of  the  "apostate  emperor,"  and  it  is  to  the  work  of  Si. 
Cyrill  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  chat  of 
Julian.  From  this  refutation,  which  bears  the  follow- 
ing title,  'Yxep  rijc  ruv  Xptoriavuv  cvayovc  &i>r?o- 
Ktiac,  irpoc  ra  row  kv  uBioic  'lovXiavov,  "  Of  the  holy 
religion  of  the  Christ  tan*,  in  reply  to  the  vrrittng*  of 
the  impious  Julian,"  we  leam  that  it  waa  divided  into 
seven  books,  each  of  small  extent  ;  and  that  the  first 
three  bore  this  title:  'Avaerrpofii  ruv  Eiay^e/uuv, 
"  The  Overthrow  of  the  Gospel*:'  These  are  the 
only  ones  which  St.  Cynll  hss  taken  the  trouble  to 
refute.  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  an  adroit 
sophist,  such  as  Julian  waa,  could  easily  give  to  hia 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to  impose  on 
weak  and  shallow  minds,  especially  when  the  author 
himself  was  surrounded  by  all  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  rank  and  power.  The  mode  adopted  by 
|  Julian,  of  appearing  to  draw  his  arguments  against 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  gives  an 
air  of  candour  and  credibility  to  a  work  ;  but  it  re- 
quires no  great  acumen  to  show,  that  Julian  either  did 
not  understand,  or  elae  affected  to  misunderstand,  the 
doctrines  which  he  combated  ;  and  that  he  has  pervert- 
ed  facta  and  denied  indubitable  truths.  The  success 
which  his  work  would  no  doubt  have  had  if  hia  life  had 
been  prolonged,  would  only  have  been  due  to  the  tal- 
ent which  he  possessed  in  wielding  the  arms  of  ridi- 
cule ;  arms  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  wounds 
which  they  inflict  never  cicatrize,  and  because  malevo- 
lence, taking  pleasure  in  believing  what  ia  false,  closes 
its  eyes  against  the  truth  when  the  latter  undertakes 
to  destroy  that  falsity.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  refu- 
tation of  St  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that  the  Marquis 
d'Argens  undertook  in  the  1 8th  century  to  restore  the 
lost  work  of  Julian.  It  was  published  in  Greek  and 
French,  at  Hrrlin.  1764,  in  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  the 
aame  city  in  1767.  Had  the  object  of  this  individual 
been  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
man infidel,  and  to  teach  the  pretended  philosophers 
of  the  day  how  little  philosophy  has  to  sdvance  that  ia 
worthy  of  reliance  when  religion  is  the  theme,  his  un- 
dertaking would  have  been  a  laudable  one.  But  such 
waa  not  the  end  which  the  Marquis  d'Argens  had  in 
If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  for  Julian, 


view. 


he  yet  could  find  a  thousand  reasons  for  excusing  hia 
conduct.  The  consequence  haa  hejrn,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  D'Argcna  has  been  attacked  by  two  German 
scholars,  and  the  latter  of  the  two  has  combated  with 
so  much  success  the  sophisms  and  falsities  in  question, 
that,  after  having  read  the  two  works,  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  will  acknowledge  that  the  production  of 
the  French  philosopher  has  been  completely  refuted. 
The  first  of  the  German  writers  just  alluded  to,  U.  f. 
Meier,  published  his  work  in  1764,  at  Halle,  in  8vo, 
under  the  following  title :  "  liturthalung  der  Betrach- 
tungen  de*  herrn  Marqui*  r.  Argcns,  ubrr  den  Kaiser 
Julian;"  the  other,  11'.  Criehton,  who  waa  subse- 
quently a  clergyman  at  Kbnigsbcrg.  entitled  his  pro- 
duction, "  Betrachtungen  Other  de*  Kaiser  Julian  .46- 
fall  von  der  Chrittliehen  Religion,  mid  Vertheidsgung 
de*  Had enl hums ,"  Halle,  1765,  8vo  —  Wc  wrtl  now 
pass  to  an  enumeration  of  the  works  of  Julian  that  have 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  1.  'Eytuuiov  frpoc 
rdv  AvroKparopa  Kuvardvrtov,  "  Elope  on  the  Em- 
peror Conttanttu*:'  2.  n^pt  ruv  avroupdropoe  *rpd£- 
tw,  ij.ntpl  PaoiAetac,  "  Of  the  action*  of  an  rm- 
peror,  or  of  government."  3.  'Eynuuiov  EtVxroVof 
7T7C  BaoMdoc,  "  Eloge  on  the  Empress  Euscbim.  ** 
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bia  youth,  when  he  was  striving  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  Constantius,  on  whom  his  fortunes  depended. 
They  contain  some  fine  thoughts,  and  are  written  with 
more  simplicity  than  one  would  expect  in  composi- 
tions at  this  period.  In  the  Jirtt  of  these  harangues, 
Julian  had  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  one  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  his  father,  of  his  brother,  in  a  word, 
as  be  himself  says  on  another  occasion,  the  execution- 
er of  bis  family,  and  his  personal  enemy.  It  was  a 
theme  worthy  the  pliant  and  fertile  genius  of  the  art- 
ful Julian,  but  just  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cxsar 
by  that  very  Conslanlius  who  bad  on  other  occasions 
sought  for  pretext*  to  destroy  bim.  To  dissemble, 
then,  the  faults  of  this  prince,  and  to  exaggerate  his 
good  qualities,  in  such  a  panegyric,  would  be  the  aim 
proposed  to  himself  by  '.be  writer;  and  yet,  it  must  in 
justice  be  remarked,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
character  of  Constantius,  as  drawn  by  Julian,  coincides 
in  its  general  features  with  that  delineated  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  lime.  In  the  second  harangue,  written 
probably  after  be  had  resided  some  years  in  Gaul,  Ju- 
lian but  ill  conceals  his  inclination  towards  paganism. 
He  openly  professes  in  this  piece  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
and  the  heathen  philosophers,  ami  constantly  affects  to 
substitute  the  plural  form  "  gods"  for  the  singular 
"God."  Tbe  thud  ot  these  discourses,  addressed  to 
uW  princes*  to  whom  Julian  owed  Ins  life  and  his  dig- 
nity of  Caesar,  is  too  profusely  adorned,  and  burdened, 
M  it  were,  with  erudition. — 4.  Etc  rov  BaaiXca  Hai- 
ay,  "In  honour  of  the  Huh,  the  monarch."  A  dis- 
course addressed  to  the  prefect  Sallustius. — 5.  Etc 
rtn>xpnrtpa  &citv,  "  In  Honour  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods."  These  two  productions  are  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  are  written  in  a  species  of  poetical  prose. 
They  contain  many  allegorical  allusions,  which  to  us 
can  only  appear  frigid  and  ridiculous.  In  the  aystem 
of  Julian,  tbe  world  existed  from  all  eternity  ;  but 
there  existed  at  the  same  lime  a  succession  of  causes, 
Um  pnncipal  one  of  which  was  tbe  Being  who  subsist- 
ed cf  himself,  the  Being  supremely  good,  the  primary 
sun  :  the  other  causes  or  principles,  namely,  the  intel- 
ligent world  without  any  sun,  and  the  visible  sun, 
were  produced  from  the  primary  cause,  but  necessarily 
and  from  all  eternity :  Cybele,  or  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  belong*  to  tbe  third  generative  principle,  and  ap- 
pears to  identify  herself  with  it ;  Attis  or  Callus  is  an 
attribute  of  tbia  principle,  and  consequently  of  Cybele; 
and  seems,  moreover,  to  make  part  of  the  fifth  body, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  sun  and  tbe  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Such  was  the  ridiculous  jargon  which  the 
"tout"  and  "philosophic"  Julian  preferred  to  the  rev- 
elations of  Christianity  !  According  to  the  account  of 
Lbanius,  Julian  employed  only  a  single  night  in  the 
composition  of  each  of  these  two  discourses  :  both 
were  written  A  D.  362  ;  the  second  at  Pessinus  in 
Phrygia,  whither  Julian  bad  gone  to  re-ealablish  the 
worship  of  Cybele. — 6.  Eif  roi'(  unatdevrove  Kvvac, 
"  Agatnst  the  ignorant  Cynics." — 7.  Up6c  'HpuxAti- 
o*  swikov,  irtpi  rov  true  KWtariov,  kcu  el  irptnet  rift 
«wi  uvBove  irkdrretv,  "  Unto  the  Cynic  He  radius ; 
how  one  ought  to  be  a  Cynic,  and  whether  it  is  becom- 
ing in  a  Cynw  to  compose  fables."  In  these  two  dis- 
course* or  memoirs  Julian  defines  the  idea  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  ought  to  be  entertained  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Diogenes.  He  blames  the  false  cynics  of  his 
tone  for  openly  divulging  things  of  a  sacred  nature. 
The  second  discourse  contains  some  very  curious  ma- 
terials for  history.  Under  pretence  of  showing  to 
Heraclius  how  ono  may  introduce  a  fable  into  a  dis- 
course of  a  serious  nature,  the  writer  has  inserted  an 
allegorical  narrative,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
Constantino,  of  his  sons,  and  his  nephew. — 8.  'Eiri  ry 
*fooy  rov  uya&ururov  ZaXXovetriov  itapapvtirijiKoc, 
■  Consolation  cm  the  departure  of  the  excellent  Sallus- 
■**.''  Tow  prefect  of  Gaul,  the  friend  and  adviaer  of 


Julian,  had  been  recalled  bv  Conatantios.  who  wished 
to  deprive  hia  cousin  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  hi*  great  information  and  experience,  and  to 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  attributed  tbe  suc- 
cesses of  tbe  young  prince.  The  farewell  which  Ju- 
lian Ukes  of  his  friend  is  interesting  and  affecting,  and 
does  honour  to  hi*  feelings :  be  put*  it  in  tbe  mouth  of 
Pericles  compelled  to  pari  from  Anaxsgoras. — 9.  ■•Me- 
moir addressed  to  the  philosopher  Themultus."  Tbia 
morceau,  to  which  the  philosopher  ha*  given  the  form 
of  a  letter,  has  no  title :  the  editor*  of  Julian,  how- 
ever, have  separated  it,  on  accoont  of  it*  length,  from 
the  other  letters  of  this  prince.  Themiatiu*  had  febci- 
tated  Julian  on  his  nomination  as  Cesar ;  and  foresee- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  tbe  young  prince  would  succeed  to 
the  empire,  had  traced  for  him  the  line  of  hi*  duty,  and 
laid  before  him  what  tbe  world  expected  at  bia  hand*. 
Julian  replies  to  this  letter  with  the  greatest  ability  aed 
moderation  — 10.  Manifesto  against  tbe  Emperor  Con- 
stantius, in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Athens.  Joban  addresses,  aa  he  says,  hw  justi- 
fication for  taking  up  arm*  against  Constantius.  to  tbe 
people  of  Athens,  on  account  of  the  love  of  justice 
exhibited  by  them  in  ancient  time*.  It  i*  a  pie  e  ex- 
tremely important  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  since 
Julian,  no  longer  caring  for  hi*  cousin,  expose*  tbe 
crimes  and  weaknesses  of  this  emperor.  The  letter 
appears  to  have  been  written  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  Constantius — I).  A  long  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  a  pagan  pontiff,  containing  instruction*  rela- 
tive to  the  dunes  to  be  performed  towards  the  minis- 
ters of  paganiam,  of  whom  Julian,  by  virtue  of  hia  im- 
perial station,  was  sovereign  pontiff  This  letter  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  written  during  hi*  stay  at  Antioch. 
Setting  aside  the  slander*  which  this  piece  contains 
against  the  Christians,  it  may  be  regarded  as  well  de- 
serving a  perusal. — 12.  Kaioapec,  $  2vfin6eun>,  "  Tho 
Cctsars,  or  the  Banquet."  litis  is  one  of  tbe  most 
talented  productions  of  Julian,  and,  if  we  throw  out  of 
consideration  the  impious  alluaions  which  it  contains, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  effusions  of  antiquity.  It 
is  a  faithful  and  true  picture  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  predecessor*  of  Julian.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
as  follow*.  He  relates  to  a  friend  a  story  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  after  tbe  manner  of  Lucian.  Romulus, 
named  Quirinus  after  hia  apotheosis,  give*  a  feast  at 
tho  Saturnalia,  and  invites  all  tbe  gods  to  it.  Wish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  regale  the  Cesar*,  he  causes 
a  separate  table  to  be  set  for  them  below  the  moon,  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would 
have  disgraced  the  aociety  of  gods  and  men,  are  thrown 
headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tarta- 
rean abyss.  The  reat  of  the  Cesar*  advance  to  their 
seals,  and,  a*  they  pass,  they  undergo  the  scrutiny  and 
remarks  of  Silenu*.  A  controversy  arises  about  tbe 
first  place,  which  all  tbe  god*  adjudge  to  Marco*  Au- 
reliu*.  This  recital  afford*  Julian  an  opportunity  of 
painting  the  character  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino, whom  he  represents  as  an  effeminate  man 
and  a  debauchee. — 13.  'Avrio^iaof.  ij  Mtooiruyuv, 
44  The  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  or  the  Beard  hater."  In 
this  satire,  filled  with  pleasantries  of  a  forced  charac- 
ter, Julian  avenges  himself  on  tbe  people  of  Antioch, 
who  had  amused  themselves  with  the  philosophic  cos- 
tume which  he  affected.  He  draws,  in  a  pleaaant  man- 
ner, hia  own  portrait,  describing  his  own  figure,  hi* 
beard,  and  bia  unpolished  manners ;  and  while  be 
make*  an  ironical  confeasion  of  his  own  faults,  he  in- 
dulge* in  a  *evere  satire  on  the  licentious  and  effem- 
inate mannera  of  Antioch.  The  work  betrays  mark* 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was  composed  ;  for 
it  is  full  of  repetitions. — We  have  also  ninety  letter* 
of  Julian :  these  are  not  treatises  of  a  philosophical  or 
moral  natore,  to  which  the  epistolary  form  ha*  been 
given  i  they  are  genuine  letter*,  written  in  the  course 
of  correspondencs  with  other,  j  though^occasionell./ 
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t  rescript  or  decision  given  by  Julian  m  sovereign  is 
found  among  them.  These  letters  are  interesting  from 
the  light  which  they  shed  on  the  character  of  the  prince, 
and  oo  some  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  43d  is  an 
ordinance  by  which  public  instruction  is  forbidden  to 
the  Christians.  Among  the  correspondents  of  Julian, 
they  io  whom  the  greater  number  of  letters  is  address- 
ed sre  the  sophist  Libanius,  and  the  New-Platonist 
Iamblichua,  for  whom  Julian  professed  a  great  venera- 
boa — The  best  edition  of  the  (' tsars  of  Julian  is  thst 
of  Heusinger,  Gotktty  173ft,  8vo  It  contains  the  text 
corrected  by  MSS.,  a  Latin  and  a  French  translation, 
and  a  selection  of  notes  from  previous  commentators. 
The  edition  of  Harless,  Erin*?.,  1785,  8vo,  is  alao 
held  in  estimation.  The  best  edition  of  the  entire 
works  is  thst  of  Spanheim,  Lips.,  1696,  fol.  None  of 
the  editions  of  the  works  of  Julian  contain,  however, 
•II  his  letters.  To  those  in  the  edition  of  Spanheim, 
we  must  add  the  letters  given  by  Muraton,  in  his  An- 
ecdote Grace,  Patmtii,  1709,  4»o  Fabncitis  inserted 
these  in  bts  BtbUotheca  Grmea,  vol.  7,  p.  84  (vol.  6, 
p.  784  of  the  new  edition).  This  scholar  also  made 
known  eleven  other  letters,  in  his  I,ui  saluians  Evan- 
gdxi,  Hamb.,  1731.  These  form  altogether  a  collec- 
tion of  seventeen  epistles,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  works  of  Julian,  translated  by 
Tourlet,  Paris,  1831,  8vo.  (ScWl,  Hut.  La  Gr., 
vol.  6,  p.  188,  teqq) 

JulIi  or  JclIa  Gins,  a  celebrated  Roman  family, 
which  pretended  to  traco  its  origin  to  the  mythic  lu- 
ius,  son  of  vEness.  Its  principal  branch  was  that  of 
the  Libos,  which,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Home,  took  the  name  of  Cesar.    ( Vtd.  Cajsar ) 

Joliomaous,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  An- 
decavi,  situste  on  a  tributary  of  the  Liger  or  Loire, 
near  its  junction  with  that  river,  end  to  the  northeast 
of  Namnetes  or  Nantz.  It  was  sfterward  called  An- 
decavi,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  An- 
gers.   (Kid.  Andccavi.) 

Joliopolis.  a  city  of  Galatia.  *  (Vtd.  Gordium.) 
Ions,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of  Ceoe,  situate 
on  a  hill  about  36  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  which  is 
probably  represented  by  the  modern  Zea,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  island.  (Note  to  the  French  Strabo, 
vol.  4,  p.  164,  from  a  MS.  tour  of  Villoison.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  Simontdes  end  his  nepnew  Bacchylides  ;  also 
of  Erasisiratus  the  physician,  and  Ariston  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher.  (Strabo,  486.)  It  is  said  that  the 
laws  of  this  town  decreed  that  every  man,  on  reaching 
his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by  poison,  in 
order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  maintenance. 
This  ordinance  is  ssid  to  have  been  first  promulgated 
when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  (Stra- 
bo, I.  c.—Herael,  Pont.  Pottt.  fragm  ,  9  —JEhan  ,  V. 
H.,  3,  37.— Cramer'*  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  402  ) 
Jouus,  I.  Cesar.  (Vid.  C«»ar  ) — II.  Agrjcola,  a 
of  Britain.    (Vid.  Agricola.)  — HI.  Obse- 


the  Didisn  law  about  expenditure  by 
ties. — IV.  Norbana,  by  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  the  con- 
sul, A.U.C.  771,  tbat  slaves  who  had  been  mano- 
mitted  in  any  of  the  less  solemn  ways  should  not  ob- 
tain the  full  rights  of  Roman  citixens,  bat  only  tho»e 
of  the  Latina  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
(Pit*.,  Ep.,  10,  106 ) 

Juno,  a  Roman  divinity,  identical  with  the  Grecian 
Hera,  and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  one  and  the 
same  article  with  the  latter.  In  Homer,  this  goddess 
is  one  of  the  children  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  sts 
ter  snd  wife  of  Jupiter.  When  the  latter  placed  brs 
sire  m  Tartarus,  Khea  committed  Juno  to  the  care  of 
>  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  by  whom  she  was  nurtured  in 
their  grotto-palace.  (II.,  14,  302,  tea.)  Hestod,  who 
gives  her  the  same  parents,  says  that  she  was  the  last 
spouse  of  Jovn.  (The/iff.,  921.)  According  to  the 
Argue  legend,  Jupiter  effected  his  union  with  Juno  by 
assuming  first  the  form  of  a  cuckoo.  (Schoi.  ad  Tke- 
t>cr  ,  |.r>,  64 — Pausan  .  2,  17.)  In  the  Iliad  (for  she 
does  not  appear  in  the  Odyssey),  Juno,  as  the  queen 
of  Jupiter,  shares  in  bis  honours.  The  god  is  repre- 
sented as  a  little  in  awe  of  her  tongue,  yet  daunting 
her  by  hia  menacea.  On  one  occasion  be  reminds  her, 
how  once,  when  she  had  raised  a  storm,  which  drove 
Ins  son  Hercules  out  of  his  course  at  sea.  be  tied  her 
hands  together,  sod  suspended  her  with  anviht  at  ber 
feet  between  hesveoano  earth  (11.,  15,  18,  aeqq.)  ;  and 
when  her  son  Vulcan  would  aid  her,  he  flung  him  down 
from  Olympus.    (//.,  1,  690,  teqq.— Compare  H.,  15, 


quens  (Vid.  Obsequens  )  —  I V.  Solinus.  a  writer. 
(Vid  Solinus)— V.  Titianus,  a  writer.  (Kid.  Titia- 
nus.) — VI.  Africsnus,  a  chronologer.  (Vtd.  Africa- 
nus  I.)  —  VII.  Pollux,  a  grammarian  of  Naucratis,  in 
Egypt.    (Vid.  Pollux.) 

ItiLOs,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  .Eneas. 
(Vid.  Ascanius.) — II.  A  son  of  Ascanius,  born  in  I*a- 
vinium.  In  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba, 
./Eneas  Sylvius,  the  son  of  .Eneas  and  Lavinia,  was 
preferred  to  him.  He  was,  however,  made  chief  priest. 
(Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70.)— III.  A  son  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, and  Fulvia.    (Kid.  Anlonius  VII.) 

JunIa  Lex,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  a  tribune,  and  passed  A.U.C.  637,  about  expell- 
ing foreigners  from  the  city  —II.  Another,  by  M.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  644,  about  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should 
i —III.  Licinia,  or  Junta  et  ' 
704 


In  this  poem  the  goddess  sppesrs  dwelling  to 
and  harmony  with  La  tone,  Dione,  Tbemts,  and 


23.) 
peace 

their  children :  later  poet*  speak  much,  liowever,  of 
the  persecution  which  Latona  underwent  from  the  en- 
mity of  Juno,  who  also  visited  with  severe  inflictions 
Io,  Semelc,  Alcroena,  and  other  favourite*  of  Jove. 
The  children  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  Mars,  Hebe, 
and  the  Ilithyia,  to  whom  some  add  the  Graces. 
(ColutM.,  Rapt.  Hel  ,  88,  173  )  Vulcan  was  the  pro- 
geny of  Juno  without  a  sire ;  she  was  also  said  by 
some  to  hsve  given  origin  to  the  monster  Typhon. 


[torn  ,  Ifi/mn  ,  2,  137.  teqq.)  In  the  mythic  cycles 
J] 


of  Bacchus  and  Hercules.  Juno  acts  a  prominent  part 
a»  the  persecutor  of  those  heroes,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  ofT<iprmg  of  Jupiter  by  mortal  mothers.  In 
like  manner,  as  the  goddess  of  Argos.  she  is  active  in 
the  cause  of  the  Achsji  in  the  war  of  Troy,  in  the 
Argonautic  cycle  abe  is  the  protecting  deity  of  the  ad- 
venturous Jason.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  of  the 
Olympian  deities  more  decidedly  Grecian  in  feeling 
and  character  than  Juno — The  chief  seats  of  her  wor- 
ship were  Argos,  Samoa,  and  Plata?a.  She  was  also 
honoured  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  other  place*. 
The  victims  offered  to  her  were  kine,  ewe-lambs,  snd 
sows.  The  willow,  the  pomegranate,  the  dittany,  the 
lily,  were  her  sacred  plants.  Among  birds,  the  cuc- 
koo, and  afterward  the  peacock,  were  appropriated  to 
the  Olympisn  queen.  (Vid.  Argus,  and  consult  re- 
marks under  the  srticle  Io.)  The  peacock  is  sn  Indian 
bird,  snd,  according  to  Theophrastus,  was  introduced 
into  Greece  from  the  Esst.  Its  Persian  name  at  lb* 
present  day  is  Tamtt.  (Compare  the  Greek  raJ*  > 
Peafowl  were  first  introduced  into  Samos ;  and  being 
birds  that  gave  indications,  by  their  cry,  of  a  change 
of  weather,  they  \v<.r<:  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  le- 
gend was  gradually  spread,  that  Samos  was  their  na- 
tive place  —The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was 
viewed  as  the  pattern  of  those  of  mankind,  and  th* 
goddess  was  held  to  preside  over  the  nuptial  league. 
Hence  she  was  sumsmed  the  Yoker  (Zvyi'a),  the 
Conteerator  (Tr?^(a),  the  Marriage- Goddest  (Ta- 
tffl/Ua.— Pronuba.)— Juno  was  represented  by  Poly- 
cletus  aa  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  in  the  other  a 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top.  Her  air  is  dignified 
and  matronly,  ber  forehead  broad,  her  eyea  large,  and 
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awr  arras  finely  formed.  She  w  attired  in  a  tonic  end 
mantle. — The  term  'Hpa  is  evidently  the  feminine  of 
'H^of,  anciently  "Hpor,  and  thus  they  answer  to  each 
ether  aa  the  Latin  Herns  and  /Tiers,  and  the  German 
Htrr  end  Hem*,  and  therefore  signified  matter  and 
wustrcss. — The  name  JUNO,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  AIQNH,  the  female 
<VI£  or  ZET2 — The  quarrels  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  in 
lac  Homeric  mythology  are  evidently  mere  physical 
illcgones,  Jupiter  denotiug  the  ether  or  upper  regions 
of  air,  and  Juno  the  lower  strata,  or  our  atmosphcre. 
Hence  the  discord  and  strife  that  so  often  prevail  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen  of  Olympus,  the  muster  and 
mistress  of  the  universe,  arc  merely  so  many  tvpes  of 
the  storms  that  disturb  our  atmosphere,  and  the  ever- 
varying  changes  that  characterize  the  latter  are  plainly 
indicated  by  the  capricious  and  quick  changing  tem- 
per of  the  spouse  of  Jove.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, a  new  element  appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
mythology  of  Juno.  The  Earth,  as  the  recipient  of 
fertilising  showers  from  the  atmosphere,  became  in  a 
manner  identified  with  the  spouse  of  Father  ..Ether; 
and  we  find  Juno,  now  resembling  in  many  of  her  at- 
tributes, both  Cybele  and  Ceres,  appearing  at  one  time 
aa  Earth,  at  another  as  the  passive  productive  princi- 
ple. Hence  the  consecration  of  the  cow  to  Juno, 
just  as,'  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
cow  waa  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Her- 
tba  or  Earth.  At  Argos,  the  chariot  in  which  the 
priestess  of  Juno  rode  waa  drawn  by  oien.  (Herod  , 
1,  31.)  Cows  were  also  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Isis, 
the  goddess  of  fertility,  and  who  resembles  in  aome 
of  her  attributes  the  Grecian  Ceres  (Knight,  En- 
1*uy  into  the  Sytnb.  Lang.,  Ac,  4  36 — Classical 
Jintrn.,  vol.  23,  p.  327. — K eight  ley's  Mythology,  p. 
96,  stqq. — Constant,  it  la  Religion,  vol.  1,  p.  198.) 

Jomon!*,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  or  Insula  For- 
tunate.   It  is  now  Palma.    (Plin.,  6,  32.) 

JCJidKiB  PsoNONTORiuM,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on 
the  Atlantic  aide  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  ia  now 
Case  Trafalgar.    (Stela,  2.  6.) 

JcpItkr,  the  supreme .  Roman  deity,  identical  with 
the  Grecian  Zrvc  (Zeus). — Jupiter  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  He  and  his  brothers,  Neptune 
and  Pluto,  divided  the  world  by  lot  between  tbem, 
and  the  portion  which  fell  to  him  waa  the  "  extensive 
heaven  in  air  and  clouds."  (//.,  13,  356.)  All  the 
aerial  phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  wind, 
clouds,  snow,  and  rainbows,  are  therefore  ascribed  to 
him,  and  he  Bends  them  either  as  signs  and  warnings, 
or  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  matt,  especially  the 
perversions  of  law  and  justice,  of  which  he  is  I  he 
fountain.  (II  ,  1,  234,  stqq  )  Jupiter  is  called  the 
"father  of  men  and  gods,"  his  power  over  both  is 
represented  as  supreme,  and  hia  will  is  fate.  Earthly 
monarch*  obtain  their  authority  from  him  (//.,  2,  197, 
205) ;  they  are  but  hia  vicegerents,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  epithets  derived  from  his  name ;  such  as 
Jote-rpru ng(bioyeviic),  Jotc-reartd  (&iorpe$ijc),Jooe- 
beloved  ( AioO(Xoc).  In  his  palace  on  Olympus,  Jove 
lives  like  a  Grecian  prince  in  the  midst  of  his  family  : 
altercations  and  quarrels  occur  between  him  and  his 
queen,  Juno;  and  though,  in  general,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate to  hia  children,  bo  occasionally  menaces  or 
treats  them  with  rigour. — In  the  Odyssey,  the  char- 
acter of  this  god  is,  agreeably  to  the  inoro  moral 
tone  of  thai  poem,  of  a  higher  and  more  dignified  or- 
der. No  indecent  altercations  occur ;  both  gods  and 
men  submit  to  his  power  without  a  murmur,  yet  he 
is  anxious  to  ebow  the  equity  of  hia  decrees  and 
to  •*  jestifV  hia  waya."  (0<L,  1,  32.)— The  Theog- 
ony  of  Hesiod  represents  Jupiter  as  the  last-born 
child  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and,  according  to  it,  the 
supreme  power  was  freely  conferred  on  him  by  his 
brother*,  and  he  thus  became  the  acknowledged  bead 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  the  objects  of  Grecian  wor- 


ship. (For  hia  warfare  with  the  Titans  and  Giants, 
rut.  Titanea  and  Giganles  )— Though  Homer  names 
the  parents  of  nearly  all  the  gods  who  appear  in  his 
poems,  and  it  follows  thence  that  they  must  have 
been  bom  in  some  definite  places,  he  never  indicates 
any  spot  of  earth  as  the  natal  place  of  any  of  his  de- 
nies. A  very  ancient  tradition,  however  (for  it  oc- 
curs in  Hesiod),  made  the  isle  of  Crete  the  birthplace 
of  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  According  to  this  tradi- 
tion, Rhea,  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Jupiter,  re- 
tired to  a  cavern  near  Lyctos  or  Cnostis  in  Crete. 
She  there  brought  forth  her  babe,  whom  the  Melian 
nymphs  received  m  their  arms.  Adrastea  rocked  him 
in  a  golden  cradle ;  he  was  fed  with  honey  and  the  milk 
of  the  goal  Amalthca,  while  the  Curetes  danced  about 
him,  clashing  their  arms,  to  prevent  his  cries  from 
reaching  the  ears  of  Satorn.  (Callim,  Hymn,  in  Jot. 
—  I'ii/  Rhea,  and  .Saturnus.)  According  to  another 
account,  the  infant  deity  was  fed  on  ambrosia,  brought 
by  pigeons  from  the  streams  of  Ocean,  and  on  nectar, 
which  an  eagle  drew  each  day  with  hia  beak  from  a 
rock.  (Atkenaus,  II,  p.  490.)  Thia  legend  waa 
gradually  pragmalixed  ;  Jupiter  became  a  mortal  king 
of  Crete;  and  not  merely  the  cave  in  which  be  waa 
reared,  but  the  tomb  which  contained  his  remains,  waa 
shown  by  the  "  lying  Cretana."  (Kp^rrc  dri  yftevorat. 
Callim  ,  H.  in  Jot ,  v.  8. — Compare  St.  Paul,  Ep  ad 
Tit.,  1,  12.) — The  Arcadians,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serted that  Jupiter  first  saw  the  light  among  their 
mountains,  and  made  Rhea  to  have  brought  him  .'orlh 
amid  the  thickets  of  Parrhasion.  —  All,  therefore,  that 
we  can  collect  with  safety  from  these  accounta  is, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Dictean  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and 
of  the  Lycean  Jupiter  in  Arcadia  (for  he  was  reared, 
said  the  Arcadians,  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Lyceua), 
was  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  that  thence, 
when  the  Euhemeristic  principle  began  to  creep  in 
among  the  Greeka,  each  people  supposed  the  deity  to 
have  been  bom  among  themselves.  The  Cretan  le- 
gend tnuat,  however,  be  regarded  as  the  most  ancient, 
for  the  Arcadians  evidently  attempted  to  transfer  the 
names  of  places  in  it  to  their  own  country. — In  the 
Theegony,  the  celestial  progeny  of  Jove  are  enumera- 
ted in  the  following  order.  (Theog.,  886,  seq.)  Ju- 
piter first  espoused  Metis  (Prudence),  who  exceeded 
gods  and  men  in  knowledge.  But  Heaven  and  Earth 
having  told  him  that  her  first  child,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel,  and  her  second,  a 
son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men.  he  cajoled  her 
when  ahe  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ;  and,  after 
a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from  his  head 
He  then  married  Themis,  who  bore  him  the  Seasons 
and  Fates.  The  ocean-nymph  Eurynome  next  pro- 
duced him  the  Graces.  Ceres  then  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Proserpina;  Mnemosyne  of  the  Moses  ; 
and  Lalona  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  Hia  last  spouse 
was  Juno,  who  bore  him  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Ihthyia. — 
According  to  Homer  (11 ,  5,  370,  seq.),  Venus  waa 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  The  Theogony 
farther  says,  that  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  bore 
him  Hermes  (Theog.,  938).  A  later  fable  stated 
that  Asteria,  the  sister  of  I^tona,  flying  the  love  of 
Jupiter,  flung  herself  from  heaven  down  to  the  sea. 
and  became  the  island  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  Delos.— Mortal  women  also  bore  a  numerous  pro- 
geny to  the  monarch  of  the  sky,  and  every  species  of 
transmutation  and  diffuse  was  employed  by  him  to 
further  hia  viewa  (Vid  Alcmena,  Antioue,  Callisto, 
Danae,  Europe,  J<eda,  dec.)  The  various  fables  of 
which  the  monarch  of  the  gods  thus  became  the  aub- 
ject,  and  which,  while  they  derogate  from  his  charac- 
ter of  sovereign  deity,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  recom- 
mend tbem  on  the  score  of  moral  purity,  lose  all  their 
a  if  we  regard  them  merely  as  so  many  alle- 


gories, which  typify  the  great  generative  power  of  the 
universe  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  tnd  ur> 
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gut,  itc.—Hut.  BM.,  vol.  3,  p.  1 18.— Borhek,  Mag- 
earns  fur  Erklarung,  d.  Gr.  u.  R,,  vol.  1,  p.  180. — 
Koch,  Proleg.  *d  Theopomp.  Chittm.,  Lips.,  1804,  p. 

13.  — Htyne.de  Trogi  Pompeii  ejutqtu  cjntomatoru 
Jtulini  Jontibus,  etc.,  Comment.  Sot.  Reg.  GoUing., 
vol.  15,  p.  183,  *«ff .)  In  order  that  the  student  may 
be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  eitent  of  Trogus's 
labours,  we  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
bis  work,  as  fax  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars.  Book  I.  History  of  the 
Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  empires,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Dsrius,  son  of  Hystaspos.  Book  2.  Digression 
respecting  the  Scythians,  Amazons,  and  Athenians  ; 
the  kings  of  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon,  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Pisistrstidar,  the  expulsion  of  this  family, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  which  ensued,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  of  his  contests 
with  the  Greeks.  Book  3.  The  accession  of  Artaxcri- 
es.  Digression  respecting  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
legislation  of  Lyeurgus,  and  the  first  Mc  sseuian  war. 
Commencement  of  the  Peloponuesiao  war.  Book  4. 
Continuation  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Digression  respecting  Sicily.  Book  5.  Close 
of  tbo  Peloponnesian  war.  The  thirty  tyrants,  and 
their  expulsion  by  Thrasybulus.  The  expedition  of 
the  vounger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand. Book  6.  The  expeditions  of  Dercyllidas  and 
Agesilaus  into  Asis.  The  Theban  war.  The  peace 
of  Antalcida*.  The  exploits  of  Epaminondas.  Philip 
of  Macedon  begins  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
— In  these  first  six  books,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire,  the  true  object  of  Tragus,  his  principal 
guide  was  Theopompus.  He  has  also  occasionally 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
and  even  of  that  of  the  mythographers. — Book  7.  Di- 
gression respecting  the  condition  of  Macedonia  ante- 
rior to  the  reiga  of  Philip.  Book  8.  History  of  Philip 
and  of  the  Sacred  War.  Book  9.  End  of  the  history 
of  PhUip.  Book  10.  Continuation  and  end  of  the  Per- 
aian  history,  under  Arlaxerxea  Mnemon,  Ochus,  and 
Darius  Codemanus. — In  these  four  books  Tragus  ap- 
pears to  have  merely  translated  Theopompus. — Book 
11.  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  until  the  death  of  Darius.  Book  12. 
Occurrences  in  Greece  during  the  absence  of  Alexan- 
der: expeditions  of  this  prince  into  Hy reams  snd  In- 
dia. His  death. — In  these  two  books,  no  fact  would 
appear  to  have  been  stated  that  is  not  also  contained 
iu  other  works  which  have  reached  us. — Book*  13, 

14,  15.  History  of  the  wars  between  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  the  death  of  Caseander. 
Book  16.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Macedonia  to 
the  accession  of  Lysimachus. — This  part  of  Justin's 
history  is  so  imperfect,  tbst  wc  find  it  impossible  to 
divine  the  sources  whence  Tragus  derived  his  mate- 
rials.   It  haa  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  digres- 
sions on  Gyrene  (13, 7)  and  Heracles  (16,  4)  are  ob- 
tained from  Theopompus,  and  that  the  episode  on  In- 
dia (15,  4)  is  from  Megesthenes.    Book  17.  History 
of  Lysimacbus.    Digression  respecting  Epirus  before 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus. — As  Justin  shows  himself,  in 
this  book,  very  partial  towards  Seleucus,  and  the  re- 
verse towards  Lysimachus,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Hieronymus  of  Cardia  was  the  guide  of  Tragus 
in  this  part  of  the  original  work. — Book  18.  Wars  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and  Sicily.    Digression  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  Carthage.    Book  19.  Wara  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.    Book  20.  Diooysius  of 
Syracuse  transfers  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  Magna 
Gr»cia.    Digression  respecting  Metaponlum.  Book 
21.  History  of  Dionysius  the  younger.    Bookt  22  snd 
23.  History  of  Agathocles.— These  six  books  of  Jus- 
tin are  very  important ;  they  embrace  nearly  all  that 
we  know  respecting  the  Carthaginians  before  their 
collision  With  the  Romans.    The  parts  that  relate  to 
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Syracuse  and  Magna  Grar-cia,  Trogus  appears  to  i 
taken  from  Theopompus,  and,  by  way  of  supplement, 
from  Time)  us  :  this  bitter,  for  example,  seems  to  have 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Agatboclee. 
—Book  24.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Macedonia. 
Invssion  of  the  Gaula  under  Brennua.  Book  25.  An- 
tigonus  Gonstas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Establishment 
of  the  Gauls  in  Bithynia.  Book  26.  Continuation  of 
the  history  of  Macedonia.  Book  27.  Seleucus,  king 
of  Syria.  Book  28.  Continuation  of  the  history  of 
Macedonia  to  the  accession  of  Philip.  Book  29.  War 
of  Philip  with  the  Romans. — In  these  six  books  Phy- 
larcbus  baa  been  tbe  principal  authority  of  Trogus. — 
Hook  30.  Continuation  of  tbe  Macedonian  war.  Al- 
liance of  tbe  .rEtoliarts  with  Antiochua  the  Great.  Il-nxk 
31.  Hannibal  prevails  on  Antiocbus  to  mske  war 
against  the  Romans.  Wsr  in  Syria.  Book  32.  Death 
of  PhilojKrmen.  War  of  the  Romans  with  Perseus. 
Death  of  Hannibal.  Book  93.  Fall  of  tbe  Macedonian 
empire.  Book  34.  Achaean  war.  Continuation  of  the 
history  of  Syria.  Book  35.  Demetrius  I.  and  II., 
kings  of  Syria — These  six  books  are  taken  from  Po- 
lybius.  Book  86.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  tbe 
kings  of  Syria.  Digression  respecting  the  Jews.  Tbe 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Book  37.  History  of  Mitbradates  the  Great .  Book  38. 
Continuation  of  the  history  of  Mithradatee.  Ptolemy 
Physcoo,  king  of  Egypt.  Continuation  of  tbe  history 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria  Book  39.  Continuation 
of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  Book  40.  End  of 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.  Book  41.  History  of  tbe  Par- 
thiana.  Book  42.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
Parthiana.  History  of  Armenia.* — On  comparing  the 
contents  of  these  six  books  with  the  fragments  of  Pos- 
idonius  of  Rhodes  that  have  been  preserved  by  Ath- 
ens us,  it  would  appear  that  this  historian  haa  here 
been  the  guide  of  Trogus.  Posidonius,  wbo  was  a 
friend  of  Tragus' s,  had  published  a  history  of  the  period 
that  had  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  Cor- 
inth and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  It  was  a 
large  work  in  fifty-two  books.  The  digression  re- 
specting the  Jews'  is  full  of  confusion  :  it  is  wed 
known  what  erroneous  ideas  were  prevalent  concern- 
ing this  people  in  the  lime  of  Augustus,  snd  even  at 
tbe  period  when  Tacitus  wrote  ;  but  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  Justin  was  not  able  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  his  original.— Book  43.  Earlier  history  of  Rome  and 
Massilia.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  book  Diocles  tbe 
Peparethian  furnished  the  materials.  Book  44.  His- 
tory of  Spain,  derived  most  probably  from  Posidonius. 
— Such  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  the  authorities 
followed  by  Trogus,  and,  consequently,  by  his  abbre- 
viator  Justin.  (ScJtoll.  Hut.  bit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  139, 
*eqq. — BdAr,  Getck.  der  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  299,  *eaq.) — 
II.  Sornatoed  tbe  Martyr,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
learned  writers  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was  tbe 
son  of  Priscus,  a  Groek  by  nstion,  and  was  bom  at 
P  la  via  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sicbem,  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion,  and, 
after  studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platoniat,  until,  in 
the  year  132,  be  waa  led,  by  the  instructions  of  a 
zealous  and  able  Christian,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel.  He  subsequently  went  to  Rome  in  tbe 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  drew  up 
his  first  spology  for  Christianity  at  a  time  when  the 
Christians  were  suffering  rather  from  popular  fury 
than  from  the  bearing  upon  them  of  the  regular  au- 
thority of  tho  atate,  and  it  prevailed  so  far  aa  to  obtain 
for  tbem  some  favourable  concessions  from  the  emper- 
or. He  was  also  equally  zealous  in  opposing  alleged 
heretics,  and  particularly  Marcion,  against  whom  be 
wrote  and  published  a  book.  He  not  long  after  visited 
the  East,  and  at  Ephesus  bad  a  conference  with  Try- 
phon,  a  learned  Jew,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  tbe  Mee* 
of  which  conferenoe  he  gives  us  in 
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bm  "  Dialogue  with  Trypbon."  On  his  retorn  to  Rome  j  discontent,  moreorer,  prevailed  in  the  capital  and  prov- 
be  had  frequent  disputes  with  Crescent,  a  Cyn-  .  inces,  owing  to  the  malversations  of  tbc  governors  and 
ic  philosopher,  in  consequence  of  whose  calumnies  magistrates,  and  Justin  himself,  deprived  by  infirmity 
be  published  his  second  apology,  which  seems  to  have  of  the  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  to  the  palace,  was 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Martua  Aureliua,  A.D.  not  able  to  repress  abuses  and  infuse  vigour  into  the 
162-  It  produced  so  little  effect,  that  wheu  Crescens  administration.  Feeling  at  last  his  impotence,  he 
preferred  against  him  a  formal  charge  of  impiety  for  chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  as  his  suc- 
neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  he  was  condemned  to  be  cessor,  A.D.  578.  The  choice  was  a  good  one,  and 
scourged  and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  waa  put  the  conduct  of  Tiberius  fully  justified  Justin's  disccm- 
into  execution  A.D.  164,  in  the  seventy-fourth  or  sev-  '  ment  Justin  lived  four  years  after  his  abdication,  in 
eoty  fifth  year  of  his  age  It  waa  eminently  as  a  mar*  |  quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578.  {Encycl. 
tyr  or  witness  that  Justin  suffered  ;  for  he  might  have   Us.  Knousl ,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

saved  his  life  had  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacrifice  Jutks.  an  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe,  which, 
to  the  heathen  deities.  Hence  with  his  name  has  de-  in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  appear  to  have  been  set* 
scended  (he  addition  of  "The  Martyr,"  a  distinction  tied  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbnca, 
which,  in  a  later  age,  waa  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the  ,  which  is  still  called,  after  their  name,  Jutland.  Man* 
Protectant  sufferers  for  the  truth.  Justin  Martyr  is  nert  thinks  that  they  were  a  colony  from  tbc  opposite 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Chrta-  .  coast  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Guthi 
tian  wrilera.  and  was  certainly  a  zealous  and  able  ad-  or  Guts  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  first  Germanic 
voeate  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  up  its  doctrines  with  invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
too  much  of  his  early  Platontam.  He  waa  the  first  j  were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaders  Hcngist  and  Hor- 
fither  of  the  church  who,  regarding  philosophy  and  sa  (A.D.  446).  landed  in  the  isle  of  Thanet,  and  settled 
revealed  religion  as  having  emanated  from  the  same  in  Kent.  The  Saxons,  under  Ells,  csme  A  D.  477, 
source,  wished  to  establish  between  them  an  intimate  and  the  Angles  did  not  come  until  the  following  cen- 
nnion.  Justin  waa  of  opinion  that  Plato  had  derived  tury.  (Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  288.) 
his  doctrine,  if  not  from  the  Sacred  Writinga  of  the  I  Jotvkna,  a  water-nymph  in  the  Italian  mythology. 
Jews,  at  least  from  the  works  of  others  who  were  ec-  |  Her  fountain  was  near  the  Numicius,  and  ita  waters, 
quainted  with  these  writings,  and  hence  he  concluded  owing  to  her  name  (from  juro,  "  to  as*ist"),  were  held 
that  the  system  and  the  tenets  of  Plato  could  be  easily  to  be  very  salubrious  :  the  sick  drank  them  ( Varro, 
brought  hack  to,  and  united  with,  the  principles  of!  L-  L,  4.  p.  21),  and  the  Romans  used  them  in  their 
Christianity.  All  other  systems  of  philosophy,  bow- '  sacrifices.  A  temple  wss  built  to  Juturna  in  the 
ever,  except  the  Platonic,  be  utterly  rejected,  and  ,  Campus  Martius,  and  thero  was  a  festival  named  the 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Cynics.  Even  in  the  Julurnalia.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  12,  139.  —  Ovid,  Fast , 
Platonic  schema  be  combated  one  point,  which  ia  in  1,  464.)  Virgil,  as  usual,  Euhemerizing  the  old  Ital- 
direct  opposition  to  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the  '  ian  deities,  makes  Juturna  the  sister  of  Turnus.-  She 
eternal  duration  of  the  world.  There  are  several  was,  he  says,  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  made  by  bim, 
valuable  editions  of  his  works,  the  best  of  which  are,  !  in  recompense,  a  goddess  of  the  lakca  and  streams, 
that  of  Maran,  Paris,  1742,  fol.,  and  that  of  Oberthfir,  '  (JEn.,  12.  1 39  —  Keighdey's  Mythology,  p.  642.) 
Wnrtxturgk,  1777,  3  vole.  8vo.  (SthoU,  Hist.  Lit.  '  Juvenilis,  Deciob  Junius  (or,  according  to  some, 
Gr ,  vol.  5,  p.  212.) — III.  The  first,  also  called  the  DkcTmus  Junius),  was  a  celebrated  Roman  satirist. 
"  Elder."  an  emperor  of  the  East,  born  A  D.  450,  of  His  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  grounds,  is  said  to 
Thracian  origin.  He  abandoned  the  employment  of .  have  been  Aquinum,  and  he  is  supposed  to  hsve  been 
a  shepherd  for  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  passing  bom  somewhere  about  A.D.  40,  under  Caligula,  and 
through  the  several  military  gradations,  attained  even-  j  to  have  died  turned  of  80,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
tually  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.  On  the  But  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  for  these 
death  of  Anastasius  (A  D.  516)  he  held  the  command  we  are  indebted  to  a  short  biographical  sketch  ascribed 
of  the  imperial  guards,  and  waa  eommiasioned  by  i  to  Suetonius.  This  notice,  however,  is  found  hi  so 
Amantius  to  distribute  a  sum  of  money  among  the  '  corrupt  a  state  in  the  MSS.  aa  to  have  given  rise  to 
soldiers,  in  order  to  secure  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  :  interpretations  directly  st  variance  with  each  other, 
creaturea  of  the  former.  Juatin  did  this,  but  in  hia  Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  discussions  which 
awn  name,  and  was  in  consequence  himself  proclaim-  have  thus  been  excited,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
ed  emperor.  Justin  waa  sixty-eight  years  of  age  I  the  student  the  results  at  which  the  best  and  most  re- 
wheti  hie  ascended  the  throne,  Being  himself  unin-  \  cent  critics  have  arrived.  Juvenal's  birth  wss  far  from 
formed  in  civil  affairs,  he  relied  for  the  despatch  of  elevated.  The  author  of  his  life  doubts  whether  he 
the  business  of  the  state  on  the  qucstor  Proclus,  a  was  the  son  or  merely  the  foster-son  of  a  rich  frcedman. 
futhful  servant,  and  on  hia  own  nephew  Justinian,  From  the  period  of  his  birth  till  he  had  attained  the 
who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendancy  over  his  uncle,  sge  of  forty,  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that 
By  Justinian's  advice,  a  reconciliation  was  effected  he  continued  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
aetween  the  Greek  snd  the  Roman  churches,  A.D.  quence  by  declaiming,  according  to  the  practice  ot 
520  The  murder  of  Vital lanus,  who  had  been  raised  those  days  :  yet  more  for  his  own  amusement  than 
to  the  consulship,  but  was  stabbed  at  a  banquet,  casts  from  any  intention  to  prepare  himself  either  for  the 
a  dark  shade  upon  the  character  of  both  Juatin  and  '  schools  or  the  courts  of  Isw.  About  this  time  be 
Justinian,  lu  other  respects  Justin  is  represented  by  seems  to  have  discovered  his  true  bent,  and  betaken 
historians  as  honest  and  equitable,  though  rude  and  himself  to  poetry.  Domitian  waa  now  tt  the  bead  of 
distrustful.  After  a  reign  of  nine  yeare,  being  afflict-  |  the  government,  and  showed  symptoms  of  reviving  that 
ed  by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  weak  [  system  of  favouritism  which  had  nearly  ruined  the 
in  mtnd  and  b<jdy,  Justin  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  \  empire  under  Claudius,  by  his  unbounded  partiality 
nephew,  and  died  soon  after,  in  A.D.  527. — IV.  The  for  a  young  pantomime  dancer  of  the  name  of  Paris, 
second,  sumsmed  the  "  Younger,"  an  emperor  of  the  Against  this  minion  Juvenal  seems  to  have  directed 
East,  succeeded  hia  uncle  Justinian,  A.D.  565.  His  the  first  shafts  of  that  satire  which  waa  destined  to 
reign  waa  an  unfortunate  one.  The  I^ngobsrdi,  un- '  make  the  most  powerful  vices  tremble,  snd  shake  the 
art  their  kmc  Athoin,  who  ia  supposed  to  have  been  '  masters  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  He  composed 
umt«d  by  Nar«ee,  invaded  Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps,  J  a  satire  on  the  influence  of  Paria  with  considerable 
A.D  568.  and  in  a  few  yeare  all  Northern  Italy  waa  I  success,  but  dared  not  publish  it,  though  it  was  se- 
lect to  the  Byzantine  emperor.  The  provinces  of  •  credy  banded  about  among  bia  friends.  Hence  Quhi- 
Asta  were  likewise  overrun  by  the  Persians.    Internal  •  titan,  who  wrote  A.D.  92,  makes  no  mention  of  Ju- 
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venal  among  the  Latin  eetirists ;  although  it  has  been 
supposed  that  be  had  hi  in  in  view  in  the  passage  where 
he  remarks,  "  we  possess  at  the  present  day  some  dis- 
tinguished ones,  whom  we  will  name  hereafter."  (Itut. 
Or.,  10,  1.)  It  was  under  Trajan  that  Juvenal  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  satires :  the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth were  composed  under  Hadrian,  when  the  au- 
thor was  in  his  7»tb  year.  Then  for  tho  first  time  he 
recited  his  works  in  public,  and  met  with  the  must 
unbounded  admiration.  The  eevenih  satire,  however, 
involved  him  in  trouble.  It  was  the  one  he  bad  first 
composed,  and  in  H  the  poet  bad  lashed  the  pantomime 
Paris,  the  favourite  of  Domitian.  Hadrian,  who  had 
suffered  a  comedian  of  the  day  to  acquire  a  great  as- 
cendancy over  him,  believed  that  the  poet  meant  to 
reflect  upon  this  weakness  of  bis,  and  resolved  to  have 
revenge.  Under  pretext,  therefore,  of  honouring  the 
old  man,  he  named  bun  prefect  of  a  legion  stationed 
at  Syene.  in  Egypt ;  according  to  others,  at  Pentapo- 
lis,  in  Libya ;  or,  according  to  others  again,  he  was 
sent  to  one  of  the  Oases,  an  ordinary  abode  of  exiles. 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  in  this  honourable  exile  — 
We  have  sixteen  satires  from  the  pen  of  Juvenal.  In 
some  editions  they  are  divided  into  five  books,  of  which 
the  first  contains  five  satires ;  the  second  one ;  the 
third  three ;  the  fourth  three  ;  and  the  fifth  four.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  a  writer  from  his 
works,  Juvenal  was  a  man  of  rigid  probity,  and  wor« 
thy  of  living  in  a  belter  and  purer  age.  His  satires 
everywhere  breathe  a  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence 
of  vice.  Differing  widely  in  this  respect  from  Per- 
siua,  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to  the  principles  of 
one  particular  school  of  philosophy  ;  he  paints,  on  the 
contrary,  in  strong  and  glowing  colours,  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  vices  of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  bis  time, 
and  especially  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  whose  failings  Per- 
sins  had  ahut  his  eyes.  He  differs,  moreover,  from 
this  last-mentioned  satirist  in  not  borrowing  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy  the  arms  with  which  he  attacked 
their  failings  :  be  found  these  abundantly  supplied  by 
tbe  resource*  of  his  own  genius,  by  the  experience 
which  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  gained 
for  hun,  and  by  tbe  indignation  which  warmed  bis  bo- 
som on  contemplating  the  gross  corruption  of  the  times. 
His  genius  in  some  respect  resembled  that  of  Horace, 
but  a  long- established  habit  of  familiarity  with  rhetor- 
ical subjects  produced  an  influence  on  his  general  man- 
ner, which  is  infinitely  graver  than  that  of  the  friend  of 
Marcenaa.  Horace  laughs  at  the  follies  of  bis  age  j 
Juvenal  glows  with  indignstion  at  the  vicea  of  his  own. 
The  former  passe*  rapidly  from  one  topic  to  another, 
and  seems,  as  it  were,  led  onward  by  his  subject ;  Ju- 
venal, on  the  contrary,  follows  a  regular  and  method- 
ical plan  ;  be  treats  his  subject  according  to  (he  rules 
of  the  oratorical  art,  and  is  careful  never  to  lose  tbe 
thread  of  his  discourse.  The  distinctive  character  of 
Juvenal'*  satire  is  a  passionate  hatred  of,  and  an  inex- 
orable severity  towards  vice,  and  on  this  theme  he 
never  indulges  in  pleasantry  ;  neither  does  any  digres- 
sion ever  lead  him  off  from  the  object  which  he  haa  in 
view.  It  w  this  manner  that  gives  to  the  satires  of 
Juvensl  a  certain  appearance  of  dryness,  which  form  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  agreeable  variety  that  pervades 
the  satires  of  Horace.  A  circumstance  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  literary  reputation  of  Juvenal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  of  his  not  having  dared  to  publish  his 
•alires  until  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  revise  snd  retouch  them,  to  purify  hi* 
taste,  and  to  calm  the  fiery  spirit  which  animated  hi* 
earlier  efforts  by  the  sober  judgment  of  maturer  years 
Juvenal  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  attendance 
on  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  effect  of  this, 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  may  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbolical  infla- 
tion of  both  thought  and  style,  which  would  soon  be- 
tray a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From 
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this  hi*  wit,  command  of  lsnguage,  and  force  and  ful- 
ness of  thought,  completely  preserve  him :  still,  per- 
haps, he  would  produce  more  effect  if  the  effort  to  d*> 
bis  utmost  were  less  apparent. — The  writings  of  Jo- 
venal  are  addressed  to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  no 
lea*  than  to  the  chastisement  of  vice ;  and  parts  of 
them  have  been  recommended  by  Christian  divines  as 
admirable  storehouses  of  moral  precepts.  Still  they 
lie  open  to  the  objection  of  descending  so  minutely 
into  the  details  of  vice,  a*  to  minister  food  as  well  as 
physic  to  tbe  depraved  mind.  To  the  scholar  they  ere 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  con- 
cerning private  life  among  the  Romans  Tbe  bee* 
editions  of  Juvenal  are,  that  of  Ruperti,  Ltp*.,  1819, 
3  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Pens,  1833,  3  vols. 
8vo.  Tbe  latter,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Editio  Optima.  An  enumeration  of  the  previous  edi- 
tions will  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena  appended  to 
the  last  volume  of  Lemaire's  work. 

Jovbntas,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
youth  and  vigour.  She  ia  the  same  as  tbe  Hebe  of 
the  Greeks.  The  altar  of  Juventaa  stood  in  the  ves- 
tibule of  tbe  temple  of  Minerva  (Dtm.  Hal ,  3,  69  ) 
There  was  a  temple  of  this  goddess  in  which  a  regis- 
try was  kept  of  the  names  of  the  young  men  who  were 
of  tbe  military  age.    {Dion.  Hal.,  4,  15.) 

Juvrrnia  ('lovtpvta),  a  name  for  Ireland,  found 
among  the  Greek  writers.  (Agalkem.,  t,  4 — i'tul . 
3,  2.)  In  the  various  names  of  Ireland,  as  known  to 
the  classic  writers,  namely.  Iris,  lernis,  Juvernis,  Ju- 
vernia,  Hibernia,  dec.  the  radical  Ir  or  En,  by  which 
it  ia  still  known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traceable. 
It  is  customary  among  the  Irish  to  indicate  a  country 
by  tbe  prefix  Hy  or  Hua,  sometime*  written  O,  as  in 
the  case  of  proper  name*,  signifying,  literally.  "  the 
(dwelling  of  tbe)  sons  or  family  of,"  such  as  Hy- Ma- 
ma, Hy-Tuirtre,  Hy- Brant,  Ac.  In  adding  this  pre- 
fix to  names  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  ia  optional  to 
insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  tbe  concurrence  of  open 
sounds ;  thus,  Hj-v-Each  mesns  the  country  of  the 
descendants  of  Each  or  .rEscus.  Again,  this  prefix 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  is  Erin,  and  thus 
all  variations  of  the  name,  from  the  In*  of  Diodorus 
Siculus.  and  the  Ir-land  or  Ire-land  of  modern  times, 
to  the  Icrrus  (HyErnia)  of  tbe  Orphic  poems',  and  the 
Hibernia  (Hy  b-Ernta)  of  tbe  Latin  writers,  would 
seem  to  be  accounted  for.    (Fid.  Hibernia.) 

Ixiow,  the  son  of  Antion  or  Peision,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Phlegyaa.  Others,  again,  gave  him  the 
god  Mars  for  a  sire.  He  obtained  the  hand  of  Dia, 
the  daughter  of  Dctoneu*,  having,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  heroic  ages,  promised  hi*  father-in-law 
large  nuptial  gifts ;  but  he  did  not  keep  his  engage- 
ment, and  Deioneus  seised  his  horse*  and  detained 
them  aa  a  pledge.  Ixtoo  then  sent  lo  say  that  the 
gifts  were  ready  if  be  would  come  to  fetch  them. 
Deioneus  accordingly  came,  but  hi*  treacherous  son- 
in-law  had  prepared  in  hi*  house  a  pit  filled  with  fire, 
and  covered  over  with  bits  of  wood  snd  with  dust,  into 
which  the  unsuspecting  prince  fell  and  perished.  After 
this  deed  Ixion  became  deranged,  and  the  atrocity  of 
the  crime  was  such  that  neither  gods  nor  men  would 
sbsolve  him,  till  at  length  Jupiter  took  pity  on  him  and 
purified  him,  and  admitted  him  lo  his  residence  snd 
table  on  Olympus.  But,  incapable  of  good,  Ixion  cist 
sn  eye  of  desire  on  the  wife  of  his  benefactor.  Jtno 
thereupon,  in  concert  with  her  lord,  farmed  a  cloud  ra 
the  likeness  of  herself,  which  Ixion  embraced.  He 
boasted  of  his  good  fortune,  and  Jupiter  precipitated 
him  into  Erebus,  where  Mercury  fixed  htm  with  brazen 
bands  to  an  ever-revolving  fiery  wheel.  (Ptsid  ,  Pyth., 
3.  39,  acoa.—  Sekal.  ad  Ptnd  ,  Pylh.,  2,  99  —Hyfwm.4 
fab.,  63.)— This  myth  is  probably  of  great  antiquity, 
aa  the  custom*  on  which  it  is  founded  only  prevailed 
in  the  heroic  age.  Its  chief  object  *eem*  to  hsve  been 
to  inspire  horror  for  the  violation  of  the  duties  of  bos- 
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natality  on  the  pert  of  thoae  who,  having  committed 
homicide,  were  admitted  to  ibe  houae  and  table  of  the 
prwce,  woo  consented  to  perform  the  rites  by  which 
i  ho  guilt  of  the  offender  was  supposed  to  be  removed. 
The  extremest  case  is  given,  by  making  Ixion,  that  is, 
the  Suppliant,  and  ibe  first  shedder  of  kindred  blood, 
es  be  is  expressly  called  (the  Cain  of  Greece),  act  with 
such  base  ingratitude  towards  the  king  of  the  gods  1pm- 
•elf,  who,  according  to  the  simple  earnestness  of  early 
mythology,  is  represented,  like  an  earthly  prince,  re- 
ceiving his  suppliant  into  his  bouse  or  at  his  board. 
The  punishment  inflicted  wss  suited  to  the  offence, 
and  calculated  to  strike  with  awe  the  minds  of  the 
hewn—{Katldlev'$  Mythology,  p.  314,  seq.) 

• 

L. 

Lababom,  the  sacred  banner  or  standard,  borne  be- 
fore the  Roman  emperors  in  war  from  the  time  of 
Conuantine.    It  is  described  as  a  long  pike  intersect- 
ed by  a  transverse  beam.    A  silken  veil,  of  a  purple 
colour,  hung  down  from  the  beam,  and  was  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  and  curiously  inwrought  with 
the  images  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  his  children. 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  Iwq.  initial 
letters  (X  and  P)  of  the  name  of  Christ.    (Lipaiut,  de 
Cruet,  lib.  3,  c.  15.)    The  safety  of  the  Labarum  was 
in irasted  to  fifty  guards  of  approved  valour  and  fideli- 
ty.   Their  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emol- 
uments ; .  and  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  intro- 
duced an  opinion,  that,  as  long  as  the  guard  of  the  La- 
barum were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  office, 
they  were  secure  and  invulnerable  among  the  darts  of 
the  enemy.    In  the  second  civil  war  Licinius  felt  and  I 
dreaded  the  power  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
eight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the  | 
soldiers  of  Constantine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm, 
and  scattered  terror  snd  dismay  through  the  adverse 
legions.    Eusebius  (VU.  Const.,  I.  2,  c.  7,  §eqq )  in- 
troduces the  Labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Constantine ;  but  bis  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  never  shown  at  the  bead  of  an  army  till  Con- 
stantine, above  ten  years  afterward,  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  Licinius  and  tlie  deliverer  of  the  church. 
The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  the  example 
of  Constantine,  displayed  in  all  their  military  expedi- 
tions the  standard  or  the  cross;  but  when  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Theodosius  bad  ceased  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  Labarum 
wss  deposited  as  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.    Its  honours  are  still  pre- 
served on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their 
grateful  devotion  has  placed  tbc  monogram  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.    The  solemn 
epithets  of  "safety  of  the  republic,"  "glory  of  the 
armv,"  "  restoration  of  public  happiness,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  religious  and  military  trophies  ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
tine, wbare  the  «undard  of  the  Labarum  is  accom- 
panied with  these  memorable  words,  M  By  this  sign 
ikou  sk*U  conquer." — The  history  of  tins  standard 
is  s  remarkable  one.    A  contemporary  writer  (Cecii- 
ius)  affirms,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded  the 
last  battle  against  Maxenlius,  Constantine  was  ad- 
monished in  a  dream  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  his  »ol- 
with  the  ctltslui  sign  of  God,  the  sacred  mono- 
of  the  nsme  of  Christ;  that  be  executed  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  his  valour  and  obedi- 
ence were  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge.    The  dream  of  Constantine  may  be  nat- 
urally explained  cither  by  the  enthusiasm  or  the  policy 
•f  the  etoperor.    Whilo  his  aniiety  for  the  approach 
bag  day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire,  I 
fas  suspended  by  a  abort  and  interrupted  slumber,  | 


the  revered  form  of  our  Saviour  and  the  well-knowr 
symbol  of  his  religion  might  forcibly  offer  themselves 
to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  had,  perhaps,  aecretly  implored  the  power.of 
the  God  of  the  Christisns.  As  readily,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself 
in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of 
those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertorius  had 
employed  with  such  art  and  effect.  The  account 
given  by  Eusebius,  however,  is  different  from  this. 
According  to  his  statement,  Constantine  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  his  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy 
of  the  cross  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  and  in* 
scribed  with  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  this, 
conquer."  This  appearance  in  the  sky  astonished  the 
whole  army,  aa  well  as  the  emperor  himself,  wbo  was 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion  ;  but  his 
astonishment  was  converted  into  faith  by  tbe  vision  of 
the  ensuing  night.  Our  Saviour  appeared  before  bis 
eyes,  and  displayed  th<?  same  celestial  sign  of  tbe 
cross,  directing  Constantine  to  frame  a  similar  stand- 
ard, and  to  march,  with  an  aasurauce  of  victory, 
against  Maxenlius  and  all  his  enemies.  (Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  ch.  20.  vol.  3,  p.  SS6,  $tqq  )— The 
form  of  the  Labarum  and  monogram  may  be  seen,  as 
we  hsve  already  said,  on  tbe  medals  of  the  Flavian 
famjly-  Tbe  etymology  of  the  term  itself  has  given 
rise  to  msny  conflicting  opinions.  Some  derive  tbe 
nsme  from  labor;  others,  from  rtAdeVia,  "reverence;" 
others,  from  Xafi6dvetv,  "to  take;" -and  others,  again, 
from  Auovpa,  "  spoil*."  A  writer  in  the  Classical 
Journal  assigns  the  following  derivation ;  he  makes 
Labarum  to  be,  like  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  only  a  notatio,  or 
combination  of  initials  to  represent  an  equal  number  of 
terms;  snd  thus,  L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.  M.  will  stand  for 
44  Legumum  aquila  Byzantium  autiqui  Romd  urbe 
mulatit:'    (Clou.  Journ.,  vol.  4.  p.  233.) 

LaBOAclocs,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus  as  descend- 
ed from  Labdacus. 

Laboacus,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis,  tbe 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His  father  and 
mother  died  during  his  childhood,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  Nycteus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  restore  it 
to  Labdacus  as  soon  aa  of  age.  On  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  Labdacus,  like  Pentheus,  opposed  himself  to 
the  religion  of  Bacchus,  and  underwent  a  similar  fate. 
He  was  father  to  Lai  us.  and  his  descendants  were 
called  Labdacidas.    ( Vid.  Laius.) 

Labdalon,  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  forming  part  of 
EpipolaB.  It  was  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
contest  with  Syracuse.  (Thucyd.,  6,  97. — Compare 
Goller,  de  Situ  tt  Origine  Syracusamm,  p.  S3,  stqq  ) 
Labbatbs,  a  people  of  Dalmalia,  in  the  lower  part, 
wbose  territory  constituted  tbe  principal  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  Gent'us.  His  capital  was  Scodra.  In 
the  country  of  the  Labeates  was  the  La  beat  us  Palus, 
now  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  (Lit.,  43,  IB. — Id.,  44, 
31. —Mi*.,  3,  88.) 

Labsq,  s  surname  common  to  several  distinguished 
Roman  fan  ilies.  such  as  the  Asconii,  Antistii,  Atinii, 
Celhegi,  cVc.  It  is  derived  from  labium,  and  denotes 
literally  one  who  is  thick-lipped.  {Chans.,  1,  p.  79. — 
Putsch  ,  tx  Verr.  Place  )  Among  tbe  individuals  wbo 
bore  this  name,  the  following  were  the  most  noted. 
1.  Anlistius.  (Vid.  Antistius  Labeo.) — II.  Q.  Fa- 
bius,  was  distinguished  as  a  commander,  but  was  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  generosity  snd  good  faith  towarda 
the  vanquished.  He  obtsined  a  naval  victory  over 
tbe  Cretans,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  year  183  B.C.  he  was  created  consul  along 
with  CI.  Marcellus,  and  commanded  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  Liguria.  Cicero  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
of  his  want  of  principle,  when  chosen  umpire  between 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Neapolis  and  Nola,  on  loo  subject 
of  their  respective  boundaries.    (Off.,  1,  10.)   It  is 
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Mid  also  that  I.abeo,  having  gained  a  Tictory  over  An- 
tiochua,  compelled  bim  to  convent  to  cede  unto  the 
Romans  the  one  half  of  his  fleet,  and  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
treaty,  he  caused  all  the  vessels  to  be  sawed  in  two. 
{Vol.  Max.,  7,  3.)  Labeo  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
literary  turu,  and  to  hare  aided  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies.  ( VuL  Terenlius.) — III. 
Aiuus,  a  wretched  poet  in  the  time  of  Perseus.  He 
is  ridiculed  by  the  latter  on  account  of  a  wretched  ver- 
sion which  he  had  made  of  the  Iliad,  but  which,  never- 
theless, bad  found  favour  with  Nero  and  his  courtiers. 
(Pert  ,  Sat ,  1.  50  —  Schol..  ad  loc  ) 

Labbbius,  Dkcimos,  a  Roman  knight  of  ret  pec  I  able 
character  and  family,  who  was  famed  for  his  talent  in 
writing  mimes,  in  the  composition  of  which  fanciful  pro- 
ductions he  occasionally  amused  himself.  He  was  at 
length  requested  by  Julius  Casar  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
and  act  the  mimes  which  he. had  sketched  or  written. 
(Macroh.,  Sat..  2,  7.)  Laberius  was  siity  years  of 
age  when  this  occurrence  look  place.  Aware  that 
the  entreaties  oi  a  perpetual  dictator  are  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  commands,  be  reluctantly  complied  j  but,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  first  piece  which  he  acted,  be  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  audience  of  the  degradation  to 
which  ho  had  been  subjected.  The  whole  prologue, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  lines,  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Macrobius,  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  poe- 
try, and  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  breathes  in  every  verse  the  most  bitter  and  indig- 
nant feelings  of  wounded  pride,  and  highly  exalts  our 
opinion  of  the  man.  who,  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
power,  preserves  his  dignity  while  performing  a  part 
which  he  despised.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
thu  frame  of  mind,  bo  could  assume  the  jocund  and 
unrestrained  gayety  of  a  mime,  or  bow  the  Roman 
people  could  relish  so  painful  a  spectacle.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  represented  the  feigned  character 
with  inimitable  grace  and  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  performance  he  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing strong  sentiments  of  freedom  and  detestation  of 
tyranny.  In  one  of  the  scene*  be  personal ed  a  Syrian 
slave  ;  and,  while  escaping  from  the  lash  of  his  mas- 
ter, be  exclaimed. 

"Porto,  Quirilet,  libertatem  perdiUmus  ;n 
and  shortly  after  he  added, 

"  Neccsse  est  mutto*  timtat  quern  multi  timent," 
on  thich  the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyes  to- 
wan..*  Casar,  who  was  present  in  the  theatre.  {Ma- 
cron., I.  c  )  It  was  not  merely  to  entertain  the  people, 
who  would  have  bevn  as  well  amused  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  actot .  nor  to  wound  the  private 
feeling  of  Laberiu*.  that  C»sar  forced  him  on  the 
stage.  His  sole  object  was  to  degrade  the  Roman 
knighthood,  to  subdue  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
honour,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  a  sense  of  his  un- 
limited sway.  This  policy  formed  pan  of  the  same  sys- 
tem which  afterward  led  bim  to  perauade  a  senator  to 
combat  among  the  ranks  of  gladiators.  Though  labe- 
rius complied  with  tbe  wishes  of  Cs?sar  in  exhibiting 
himself  on  the  stage,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability 
as  a  mimetic  actor,  it  would  appear  that  the  dictator 
bad  been  hurt  and  offended  by  the  freedoms  which  he 
used  in  the  course  of  the  representation,  and,  either  on 
this  or  soma  subsequent  occasion,  bestowed  the  dra- 
matic crown  on  Publius  Syrus  in  preference  to  the 
Roman  knight.  Laberius  submitted  with  good  grace 
to  this  fresh  humiliation  ;  he  pretended  to  regard  it 
merely  as  the  ordinary  chance  of  theatric  competition 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  this  double  mortifi- 
cation, hut  retired  from  Rome,  and  died  at  Puteoti 
about  ten  months  after  tbe  assassination  of  Casar. 
(Ckron.  Euseb.,  ad  Olymp.  184.)  The  titles  and  a 
few  fragment*  of  forty-three  of  the  Mimes  of  Laberius 
are  still  extant. ;  but,  excepting  the  prologue  already 


referred  to,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and 
detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  subject  or 
merits.  It  would  appear*  that  be  occasionally  drama- 
tized tbe  passing  follies  or  absurd  occurrences  of  tbe 
day ;  for  Cicero,  writing  to  the  lawyer  Trebomus, 
who  expected  to  accompany  Casar  from  Gaol  to  Brit- 
ain, tells  him  he  had  better  return  to  Rome  quickly, 
as  a  longer  pursuit  to  no  purpose  would  be  so  ridieo- 
lous  a  circumstance,  that  it  would  hardly  escape  the 
drollery  of  that  arch  fellow  laberius  {Ep.  ad  Fam~, 
7,  II.)  According  to  Aulus  Gellios  (16,  7),  Laberius 
had  taken  too  much  license  in  inventing  words ,  and 
that  author  also  gives  various  examples  of  his  use  of 
obsolete  expressions,  or  such  as  are  only  employed  by 
the  lowest  dregs  of  Ate  people.  (Dunlopt  Jivman 
Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  552,  scoy.) 

Labicum,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  between  the  Via  Prenestina  and  the  Via  La- 
tins. {Strabo,  237.)  A  great  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  exists  a*  to  its  actual  site.  Cloverius  erro- 
neously supposes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern  Z*ga- 
rolo  Holstenius,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  decides  in  favour  of  the  height  on  which  the 
modern  town  of  Coionna  stands  {ad  Strph.  Bys.,  p. 
1 94),  and  his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
of  several  inscriptions  near  Coionna,  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  Labicum.    {Cramer,  Anc.  It ,  vol.  2.  p  75.) 

LaaiiNDs,  I.  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants  in  the  Gal- 
lic war.  In  tho  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  left 
Casar  for  Pompcy  {B.  Civ.,  3,  13),  escaped  from  tho 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  was  killed  m  that  at  Munda. 
{B.  Hup.,  c.  31.)  Labienus  appears  to  have  parted 
with  almost  all  his  former  success  on  abandoning  the 
side  of  his  old  commander.  A  detailed  biography  of 
this  officer  is  given  in  the  Biographic  Universe! U  (roL 
23.  p.  22,  «««)— II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  who  in- 
herited all  his  father's  hatred  to  the  party  of  Casar. 
After  tbe  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  tbe  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  Parthia,  where 
he  was  invested  with  a  military  command,  and  proved 
very  serviceable  to  his  new  allies  in  their  contents 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  made  prisoner  in  Ctlicia, 
and  probably  put  to  death.  Labienus  caused  models 
to  be  struck,  having  on  the  obverse  his  head,  with  this 
legend,  Q.  Labienus  Partkicus  Jmper.,  and,  on  the  re- 
verse, a  horse  csparisoned  after  the  Parthian  manner. 
{Raseke,  Lex.  Rei  Numsm,  vol  4,  col.  1402.) 

Labbadbus,  a  sumsme  of  Jupiter  in  Carta.  The 
name  was  derived,  according  to  Plotarch,  from  XnSfVf* 
the  Lydian  term  for  a  hatchet,  which  the  statue  of 
Jove  held  in  its  hand,  and  which  bad  been  offered  up 
by  Arselia  of  Mvlassa  from  the  spoils  of  Candaules, 
king  of  Lydia.  {Phi.,  Quasi.  Gr.,  p.  301—  Op  ,  rat 
Retake,  vol.  7,  p.  205.) 

La  attorns  Pobtvs,  or  Portus  HereuKs  Libumi,  a 
harbour  of  Etrurta,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Amus.  It 
is  now  Livorno,  or,  as  we  pronounce  the  name,  Leg- 
horn. Cicero  calls  it  Portus  Labroois  (ed  Q.  fraJ., 
2,  6.— Compare  Zo*.,  Ann.,  5),  but  (be  other  w  the 
more  usual  appellation. 

Labymktcs,  a  king  of  Babylon,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (1,  74).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Nobuchodonosor.  {Wessthng  ti  flier, 
ad  Herod  ,  I.  c  ) 

Labybinthus,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  stric- 
ture, full  of  intricate  passages  and  windings,  so  that, 
when  once  entered,  it  is  next  to  impossible  far  sn  in- 
dividual to  extricate  himself  without  the  assistance  of 
a  guide.  The  origin  of  the  term  will  be  considered 
at  the  close  of  the  article.  There  were  four  very  fa- 
mous labyrinths  among  the  ancients,  one  in  Egypt, 
nesr  the  lake  Maris,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  l^m> 
nos,  and  a  fourth  near  Clusium  in  Italy. — 1  Tee 
Epyptoan.  This  was  situate  in  Lower  Egypt,  ntsir 
Lake  Morris,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Arsinoe  or  Cruco- 
dilopolta.    The  accounts  which  the  anciont  vwtera 
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gnre  of  it  are  very  different  from  each  other.  Herod- 
otus, who  saw  the  structure  itself,  assigns  to  it  twelve 
courts.  (Herod.,  2,  148  )  Pliny,  whose  description 
is  much  more  highly  coloured  and  marvellous  than  the 
former's,  makes  the  number  sixteen  (Pltn.,  36,  19); 
while  Strata,  who,  like  Herodotua.  beheld  the  very 
structure,  gives  the  number  of  courts  as  twenty-seven. 
(Strab  ,  840  )  The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn 
from  these  different  sources,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  this  singolar  structure 
A  large  edifice,  divided,  most  probably,  into  twelve 
separate  palaces,  stretched  along  with  a  succession  of 
splendid  apartments,  spacious  halls,  dtc  ,  the  whole 
adorned  with  columns,  gigantic  statues,  richly  carved 
hieroglyphics,  and  every  other  appendage  of  Egyptian 
art.  With  the  north  side  of  the  structure  were  con- 
nected six  courts,  and  the  same  number  with  the 
southern.  These  were  open  places  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
Around  these  courts  ran  a  vast  number  of  the  most  in- 
tricate passages,  lower  than  the  corresponding  parta  of 
the  main  building  ;  and  around  all  these  again  waa 
thrown  a  Urge  wall,  affording  only  one  entrance  into 
the  Ubynnth ;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  the  laby- 
rinth terminated,  was  a  pyramid  forty  fathoms  high, 
with  large  figures  carved  on  it,  and  a  aubtcrraneous 
way  leading  within.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
whole  structure  contained  3000  chambers,  1500  above 
ground,  and  as  many  below.  The  historian  informs 
us,  that  he  went  through  all  the  rooms  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  that  he  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Egyptians  who  kept  the  place  to  examine  the  subter- 
raneous  apartments,  becsuse  in  these  were  the  bodies 
of  the  aacred  crocodiles,  and  of  the  kings  who  had 
built  the  labyrinth  "The  upper  pert,  however,"  re- 
marks the  historian,  "  which  1  carefully  viewed,  seems 
to  surpass  the*  art  of  men  ;  for  the  passages  thiough 
the  buildings,  and  the  variety  of  windings,  afforded 
me  a  thousand  occasions  of  wonder,  as  I  passed  from 
a  hall  to  a  chamber,  and  from  the  chamber  to  other 
buildings,  and  from  chambers  into  halls.  All  the  roofs 
and  walls  within  are  of  stone,  tat  the  walls  are  farther 
adorned  with  figures  of  sculpture.  The  halla  are  sur- 
rounded with  pillars  of  white  stone,  very  closely  fitted." 
— According  to  Herodotus,  the  labyrinth  waa  bnilt  by 
twelve  kinga,  who  at  one  time  reigned  over  Egypt, 
and  it  waa  intended  as  a  public  monument  of  their 
common  reign.  (Herod.,  2.  148.)  Others  make  it  | 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Psammelicus  alone,  who 
waa  one  of  the  twelve  ;  others,  again,  by  Ismandes  or 
Petosuchis.  Mannert  aaaigna  it  to  Memnon.  Opin- 
ions are  also  divided  as  to  the  object  of  this  singular 
stnidure.  Some  regard  it  as  a  burial-place  for  the 
kings  and  sacred  crocodiles,  an  opinion  very  prevalent 
among  the  ancients.    Others  view  it  as  a  kind  of 


46"  per  year.  Hence  in  3000  years  it  amounts  to 
30  degrees,  or  exactly  one  celestial  sign  .  so  that  the 
3000  chambera  of  the  labyrinth  indicated  symbolically 
the  precesaionof  thecquinoxea  for  each  aign  of  the  zo- 
diac, or,  in  aatrological  phraseology,  the  change  of 
dwelling  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and  their  advance  to 
a  new  palace  or  abode.  Still  farther,  as  the  full  period 
of  the  wandering  of  the  soul  from  the  body  amounted  to 
exactly  3000  years,  the  3000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth 
had  also  a  aymtalical  reference  to  this  particular  article 
of  Egyptian  faith. — (For  other  views  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  consult  Zoega,  de  Obelise.,  p.  418,  not  10. 
—  Beck,  Anlat.  zu  Wtltgcsch.,  vol.  I,  p.  721.— Ler- 
cAcr,  ad  Herod  ,  I.  c.—Bahr,  ad  Herod  ,  I.  c  —Jd., 
Excura.  X,  ad  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  918,  seqq. — Do- 
script,  de  VEgypte  vine  ,  vol.  2,  ch.  17,  sect.  3,  p.  32, 
seqq  —Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  430.— Le- 
tronne,  in  Nouv.  Ann.  de»  Voyages,  par  Eyni  et 
Main  Bra 7i,  vol.  6,  p:  133,  seqq.) — As  regards  the 
name  Labyrinth  itself,  much  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ists. They  who  make  it  a  term  of  Grecian  origin, 
derive  it  ujto  now  soy  la6eh  &vpav,  from  its  diffi- 


culty of 


or  from  /u6u,  "  to  seize"  or  "  con- 


Egyptian  Pantheon.  Others,  again,  make  it  to  have 
keen  s  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  sent  by  esch 
of  the  twelve  nomes  of  Egypt  (consult  article  Egyp- 
tos,  p  37,  col  1) ;  while  another  class  think  that  the 
Egyptisn  mysteries  were  celebrated  here.  All  these 
opinions,  however,  yield  in  ingenuity  end  acumen  to 
that  of  Gatterer.  (Weltgesck,  vol.  1,  p.  60,  seqq.) 
According  to  this  writer,  the  labyrinth  was  an  archi- 
tectural-symbolical representation  of  the  zodiac,  and 
'he  course  of  the  sun  through  the  ssme.  The  twelve 
palace*  are  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs  ;  the  one  half  of 
the  building  above  ground,  and  the  other  below,  is  a 
symbol  of  the  course  of  ihe  sun  above  and  below  the 
horizon  ;  while  the  3000  chambers  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture have  s  symbolical  reference  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.  The  Egyptians  reckoned,  not  bv  trop- 
ics! or  solar,  but  by  sidereal,  years.  The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  depends  on  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  Egyptisn  astronomers  made  too 
small ;  since  they  reckoned  the  precession  at  one  do- 
gree  in  every  100  years,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  only 


fine"  with  reference  to  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Others, 
rinding  in  Manetho  that  an  Egyptian  king,  named  I  .a- 
c hares  or  l<aharis,  had  erected  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion, make  the  term  labyrinth  equivalent  to  "the  abode 
of  Labarts.  (Berk,  I.  c. — Jablonsk.,  Voc.  JSgypt.,  p. 
123  —  Te  Water,  ad  lot.,  p.  125,  not.  r)  Jablonaki 
himself,  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  labyrinth  waa 
the  work  of  many  kings  in  aucceaaion,  makes  the 
name  aignify  "  the  work  of  many"  or  M  of  a  great  mul- 
titude," and  thinks  that  the  labourers  employed  on  it 
were  Israelites.  The  latest  etymology  is  that  of  Sickler, 
who  makes  the  name  labyrinth  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Latah- Biranitk,  i.  e.,  "cohttstt  arz."  for  cohartns  arx, 
"the  connected  fortress  or  palace!"  (Handbuch,  der 
Alt.  Geogr.,  p.  797.) — The  position  of  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Herodo- 
tus, ohiyov  virlp  rite  \ipvnc  r^f  Moipioc,  "  a  little  above 
the  Lake  Mans"  so  that  D'Anville  is  evioently  in 
error  when  he  speaks  of  two  labyrinths  in  Egypt. 
Zoega  thinka  that  Paul  Lucae  discovered  in  1714  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  at  Kesr-Ctron  (da 
Obelise,  p.  418,  not.  10  —Paul.  Luc,  Voyage  en 
1714,  vol.  2,  p.  262).  This,  however,  is  erroneous. 
The  ruins  at  Kesr-Caron  are  merely  those  of  some 
temples.  (Deserip.  de  I'Egypte  An.,  I.  e.)  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth  muet 
be  sought  for  near  the  village  of  Haoudrah.  where  a 
canal  joins  the  Lake  Maris,  and  where  a  pyramid  is 
still  to  be  seen.  Vast  piles  of  rubbish  are  here  to  be 
seen,  snd  the  deatruction  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  Arabs,  who  may  have  thought  that  treasures  were 
concealed  under  ground  here.  ( Rittcr,  Erdknnde,  vol. 
I,  p.  810,  seqq. — Revue  Francaise,  1829,  Jam  ,  p. 
70  —  Von  Hammer,  Witn  Jakrb  ,  vol.  45  (1829),  p. 
31.)— II.  For  an  account  of  the  Cretan,  Etrurian,  anal 
Lemnian  labyrinths,  consult  the  srticles  Minotaur**, 
P or  senna,  and  Lemnos  respectively. 

LACKDiVMON,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Eurotas.  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Acrisius.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced] 
the  worship  of  the  Graces  into  Lacoma,  and  who  built 
them  a  temple.  From  Lacedsmon  and  his  wife  the 
cspital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedaemon  and  Sparta. 
(ApoUod.,  3,  10  —  Hygin.,fab.,  155.)— II.  A  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  cspital  of  Laconia,  called  also 
Sparta.    (Vid.  Sparta.) 

LAcaOiBMONii  and  L>ACKD4EM5Nia,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lacedvmon.    (Kid.  Lacedxmon  and  Sparta.) 
LacHisis,  one  of  the  Pares.    ( Vid.  Pares*.) 
LacinTa,  a  surname  of  Juno,  from  her  temple  at  La 
cinium  in  Italy 
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of  Magna  Gnecia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bratit,  a  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Crotona,  which  runs  out  for  some 
distance  into  the  aca,  and  with  the  opposite  lapygian 
promontory  encloses  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  (Strabo, 
261. — Srylax,  Penpl ,  p.  4.)  Ita  modern  namea  are 
Capo  dtUc  Coionnr  (Cape  of  the  Columns),  and  Capo 
Nao  (Cape  of  the  Temple),  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  which  are  still  visible  on  its 
summit.  (Romanelli,  vol.  1,  p  195.)  —  Thia  cele- 
brated edihce,  remarkable  for  ita  great  antiquity, 
tbe  magnificence  of  ita  decorations,  and  tbe  venera- 
tion with  which  it  waa  regarded',  waa  surrounded  by  a 
thick  grove  of  trees,  tn  the  tnidst  of  which  were  spa- 
cious meadows,  where  numerous  herds  and  dorks  were 
pastured  in  perfect  security,  aa  they  were  accounted 
•acred.  From  the  profits  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of 
these  cattle,  which  were  deatined  tor  sacrifices,  it  waa 
•aid  that  a  column  of  solid  gold  waa  erected  and  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess.  (Lit ,  24,  3. —  Cie.  de  Dtv  , 
1,  24.)  On  the  festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated 
annually,  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitant*  of 
all  tbe  Italian  Greek  cities  aaaembled  here,  and  a 
grand  display  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  productions 
of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  (Aritlot.,  de  Mirah. 
—Athenanu,  12,  10.)  Among  other  splendid  pictures 
with  which  this  temple  was  adorned,  the  famous  Helen 
of  Zeuxis  was  more  particularly  admired. — History  has 
not  acquainted  us  with  the  founder*  of  this  consecrated 
pile.  According  to  Diodorua  Siculus  (4,  24),  some 
•scribed  its  origin  to  Hercules.  This  sanctuary  was 
respected  by  Pyrrhua,  aa  well  aa  by  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  char- 
acters to  be  deposited  there,  recording  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  their  several  victories  and  achieve- 
ments. (Pdyb.,  3.  33  and  36.)  But  several  years 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Folvius  Plac- 
ets, a  censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof, 
which  waa  covered  with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  adorning  a  temple  of  Fortune  construct- 
ed by  him  at  Rome.  Such  an  outcry  waa  raised 
against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were  issued  by 
the  senate  that  everything  should  lie  restored  to  its 
former  stale  ;  but  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  archi- 
tect being  found  of  sufficient  skill  to  replace  the  mar- 
ble tiles  according  to  their  original  position.  ( lAt ,  42, 
3. — Val.  Max.,  I,  I.)— From  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  of  the  early  Do 
he  style,  with  fluted  pillars,  broader  at  the  base  than 
•t  the  capital.  It  measured  about  132  yarda  in  length 
and  66  in  breadth ;  and,  aa  it  faced  the  east,  its  prin- 
cipal entrance  opened  to  the  weat.  (Swinburne's 
TrateU,  vol.  I,  p.  32. — Voyage  de  Rcidctel.  p.  161.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  excavations  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  thia  spot,  as  it  is  very  probable  they 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  (Cr«- 
mrr'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  etqa.) 

Lacobriga,  I.  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Sacrum 
Pramontorium,  now  Logo*.  (Mela,  3,  1.  —  Ukert, 
litogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  387.)— II  A  town  of  Spain,  among 
the  Vaccasi,  now  Lobera    (Pli*  ,  3,  4.) 

Laconic*,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  LaconTa. 
•  country  of  Peloponnesus,  situate  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, having  Messenia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia 
and  Argolie  on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconia 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  was  1° 
45',  but  it  became  narrower  towards  the  north,  and  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  GO  miles.  As 
the  southern  parts  were  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
the  east  and  northeast  part*  by  the  Sinus  Argolicus, 
it  had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the  chief  of 
which  ware  those  of  Malea  and  Taenarua.  now  Capes 
Matw  and  Mat  a  pan.  The  seacoast  of  Laconia  was 
furnished  with  a  considerable  number  of  seaports, 
town*,  and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
.  Trinassus,  Acria,  Gyihium,  and  Epidaurus.  The 
coasts  were  famous  for  yielding  a  shellfish, 
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whence  was  obtained  a  beautiful  purple  dye,  inferior 
only  to  that  which  waa  brought  from  the  Red  Sea  and 
The  mountains  of  Laconia  \ 


Phoenicia. 

tbe  most  famous  was  Taygetu*.  Its  priocipsl  river 
was  the  Enrols*,  on  which  stood  the  capital,  Sparta  or 
Laeedemon.  The  soil  waa  very  rich,  especially  in 
tho  low  ground*,  and,  being  well  watered,  was  excel- 
lent for  pasture  ;  but  the  number  of  ita  mountains  and 
hill*  prevented  it*  being  tilled  so  well  as  it  might  oth- 
erwise have  been.  Among  the  animals  of  the  country 
may  be  enumerated  wild  and  tame  goats,  wild  boars, 
|  deer,  and  excellent  hound*.  A  blackish  green  marble 
(probably  basalt)  waa  obtained  at  Tarnarus. —  (For  aa 
outline  of  Spartan  history,  consult  remark*  under  the 
article  Sparta.) 

LaotantIvb,  I.  Lucius  Cceliu*  (or  Caxitiua  FirnuV 
anua),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  according  to 
some  a  native  of  Africa,  while  others  make  him  to 
have  beeu  born  at  Firmium  in  Italy.  The  former  is 
most  likely,  aa  he  studied  rhetoric  st  Sicca,  •  city  of 
Africa,  under  Amobtus.  and  attained  so  high  a  n  pota- 
tion by  a  production  called  Symposium,  or  °  the  Ban- 
quet," that,  when  Dioclesian  entertained  a  design  to 
render  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he  appointed  lac- 
tanlius  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that  city.  It  is  by  torn* 
supposed  that  be  was  originally  a  pagan,  and  convert- 
ed, when  young,  to  the  Christian  faith  ;  but  Jjsrdoer 
thinks  otherwise ;  and  that  he  was  a  Christian  during 
the  persecution  of  Dioclesian  is  unquestionable.  U 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of  bis  pro 
fession.  or  other  causes,  be  lived  m  very  narrow  cir 
cumstances,  which  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude were  amended  when  appointed  by  the  Emperor 
Constantino  Lstin'  preceptor  to  his  son  Crispus,  after 
whose  untimely  death  be  appear*  to  have  been  again 
neglected.  Little  more  ia  known  of  hi*  personal  his- 
tory, except  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  bat  lbs 
exact  time  of  bis  death  is  not  recorded.  As  a  Chris- 
tian writer,  Lactantius  ia  thought  to  treat  divinity  toe 
philosophically  ;  but,  at  the  aame  lime,  be  is  deemed 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  early  ecclesiastical  authors, 
and  his  Latinitv  haa  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Chris- 
tian Cicero.  Hi*  principal  object  waa  to  expose  tbe 
errors  and  contradictions  of  pagan  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject* of  theology  and  morals,  and  thereby  to  eat  a  Wish 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
bis  works  are  written  with  much  purity  and  el< 
of  style,  and  discover  great  erudition.  Tbe  teatir 
indeed,  to  hia  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  is 
abundant  Le  Clerc  calls  him  the  most  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  fathers ;  and  Du  Pin  places  his  style  almost 
on  a  level  with  Cicero's,  Many  writers,  however, 
value  hia  rhetoric  more  than  hia  theology.  He  has 
been  charged,  among  other  errors,  with  Manichasism, 
from  which  Lardner  takes  great  pains  to  defend  him. 
Middleton  has  ahown,  in  hia  "  Free  Enquiry,"  that 
Lactantius  was  not  free  from  the  credulity  with  which 
manv  of  the  earlv  Chriatian  writer*  are  chargeable. 
Several  material  defects,  moreover,  must  be  remarked 
in  thia  writer.  He  frequently  quote*  and  commends 
apurious  writings  as  if  they  were  genuine,  and  makes 
us*  of  sophistical  and  puerile  reasonings.  Examples 
of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  he  has  advanced  concern- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  millennium,  tbe  com- 
ing of  Eliaa,  end  many  other  topics  in  theology.  L'pon 
the  subject  of  morals  Lsctsntius  has  occasionally  raid 
excellent  thinga  ;  but  they  are  mixed  with  others,  in- 
judicious, trifling,  or  extravagant.  He  maintains  that 
war  is  in  all  cases  unlawful,  because  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  commandment,  "  Thou  shall  not  kill."  H* 
censure*  navigation  ami  foreign  merchandise,  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  usury,  and  fall*  into  other  absurdi- 
ties on  moral  topic*.  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  remark,  to  tbe  credit  of  I*actantiua,  hia  acknowW 
edgment.  that  whcn^Pylhai»oras  and  Plato  visited  bar- 
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fng  their  sacred  doctrines  and  rites,  they  did  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Hebrews  ;  an  observation 
which,  had  it  been  earlier  admitted,  might  hate  pre- 
vented many  mistakes  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
As  a  proof,  moreover,  that  Lactantius,  notwithstand- 
ing ail  his  defects,  was  capable  of  thinking  justly  and 
liberally,  wc  may  refer  to  an  excellent  passage  in  which 
he  strenuously  asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
religion,  and  calls  upon  all  men  to  employ  their  under* 
standings  in  a  free  inquiry  after  the  truth.  (Instil. 
Dn.,  2,  7.)  We  have  five  prose  works  remaining  of 
this  father  of  the  church  :  I .  De  Officio  Dei,  an  apol- 
ogy for  Divine  Providence  against  the  Epicureans, 
drawn  principally  from  the  miraculous  construction  of 
the  human  frame. — S.  De  morte  Persecutorum,  a  his- 
lory  of  the  persecutors  of  Christianity  from  Nero'  to 
Dweleaian.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  by 
the  violent  deaths  which  all  the  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity experienced,  that  God  punished  their  crimes. 
This  work  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a  single  manu- 
script, from  which  it  was  published  by  Baloze.  Nour- 
ry  has  maintained  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  Lactantius, 
but  of  a  certain  Lucius  Ca*cilius,  an  imaginary  being, 
who  owes  his  existence  merely  to  the  mutilated  title 
of  a  manuscript  — 3.  The  principal  work  of  Lactantius 
is  entitled  Dtvince  liutUutionet,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  books.  It  was  written  in  reply  to  two  heathens, 
who  wrote  sgainst  Christianity  at  the  beginning  of  Di- 
ocletian's persecution.  The  date  of  the  composition 
of  the  work  csnnot  be  exactly  fixed.  Basnage,  Du 
Pin,  and  others,  place  it  about  A.D.  320 ;  Cave  and 
Lardner  about  A.D.  306.  Lardner  atates  the  argu- 
menta  on  both  sides ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  latter 
opinion  seems  the  more  probable.  Of  this  treatise  he 
published  an  abridgment, — 4.  entitled  Epitome  Institu- 
konum.  A  great  portion  of  this  was  already  lost  in 
the  days  of  St.  Jerome ;  Pfoff.  a  professor  of  Tubin- 
gen, discovered  the  entire  abridgment  in  a  very  ancient 
manuscript  of  the  Turin  library. — 8.  De  ira  Dei.  In 
this  work  Lactantius  examines  the  question,  whether 
we  can  attribute  anger  to  the  Deity,  and  decides  in 
the  affirmative.  The  "  Banquet"  of  l<ectantius  has 
not  reached  ua.  Some  ancient  manuscripts  assign  to 
this  father  the  authorship  of  a  poem,  entitled,  "  De 
Phasic*"  but  many  of  the  ablest  modern  critics  re- 
gard it  as  a  spurious  production.  It  consists  of  170 
verses,  and  turns  upon  the  well-known  fable  of  the 
Phoenix,  which  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection.  The  editors  of  Lactan- 
tius have  also  joined  to  his  works  two  other  poems, 
one  on  the  passover,  "  De  Pascha,n  and  the  other  on 
our  Saviour's  passion,  "  De  Pastime  Domini."  These 
poems,  however,  were  written  by  Verrantius  Fortona- 
tns,  a  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.'  A  collection  also 
of  enigmas,  in  verse,  hss  been  assigned  by  so  mo  to 
Lactantius,  but  incorrectly.  Complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Lactantius  were  published  by  Heumann.  at 
Gottingen,  in  1730  (the  preface  to  this  contains  a  cat- 
alogue of  former  editions),  snd  by  the  Abbe  Langret, 
Pari;  2  vols.  4 to,  1748.  (Seholl,  Hist  Lit  Rom., 
vol  4,  p.  28,  seqq.—Id.,  vol.  3,  p  54. — B'&hr,  Geseh. 
Ram.  Lit  ,  p.  184,  128,  248,  416.  484.) — II.  Placidus, 
a  grammarian,  who  flourished  about  650  A.D.  (Sax. 
Ottoman ..  vol  2,  p.  45  )  He  was  the  author  of  At- 
Mrfamorphouon  Otidii,  in  prose.  {Miller, 
S.p  139  —  Muntker,  Pretf.  ad  Fulgent,  in  My- 
tkoer  Lai.) 

Lscf  n«a,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at  Athens  after  the  death 
ef  Arcesilaua.  He  assumed  this  office  in  the  4th  year 
of  the  134th  Olympiad.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the 
fonder  of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  introduced 
any  new  doctrines,  but  because  he  changed  the  place 
of  instruction,  and  held  his  school  in  the  garden  of 
Attala*,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  Aca- 
Ho  died  of  a  palsy,  occasioned  by  ex- 


1  cessive  drinking,  in  the  second  year  of  the  14 1  at  Olym- 
piad. (Diog.  Laert.,  4,  59,  scqq.—JElian,  V.  H.,  3, 
41  —  Alhrnmu,  10,  50  ) 

La  don,  I.  a  amall  stream  of  Elis,  flowing  into  the 
Peneus,  and  passing  by  Pylos.  (Pautan.,  6,  22  )  In 
modern  maps  it  is  called  the  Dime  he  or  Tehelibrr.— ■ 
II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  near  the  village  of  L)  cu- 
ria, between  the  Peneus  and  Clitor.  It  was  accounted 
the  most  beautiful  stream  in  Greece.  It  is  now  call- 
ed, according  to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  442),  Kephalo- 
Brusi,  a  general  name  in  Romaic  for  any  abundant 
source  of  water.  He  describes  it  as  gurgling  in  con- 
tinual eruptions  from  the  ground,  and  immediately 
forming  a  fine,  rapid  river.  (Pausan.,  8,  iO.—Dimys. 
Perieg.,  v.  417.— Ovid,  Met  .  1,  702—  Id,  Past.,  6, 
89. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  317,  seoq.) 

I,*aius,  I  C,  sornamed  Nepos,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man commander,  accompanied  the  elder  Africanos  into 
Spain,  and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  assigned  him, 
which  was  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  He 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
was  highly  honoured  by  Scipio,  both  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  for  his  judicious  conduct  in 
appeasing  a  commotion  produced  by  the  rivalry  that 
prevailed  between  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Litr ,  25,  48.)  He  was  afterward  sent  to 
Rome  to  give  an  account  of  the  successes  which  had 
attended  the  arms  of  the  republic.  After  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  war,  Lelius  was  despatched  by  Scipio  to 
the  court  of  Syphax,  to  sound  that  prince,  and  engage 
him  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (A.U.C.  548,  B.C.  206),  Asdrubal,  the 
son  of  Giscon,  having  renewed  the  war  in  Spain,  l  av 
lius  was  despatched  to  oppose  him,  and  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  making  himself  master  of  Gades.  In  A.U.C. 
549,  B.C.  205,  he  was  directed  by  Scipio  to  make  a 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  he  effected,  and 
obtained  an  immense  booty.  In  the  course  of  this 
war  he  surprised  the  camp  of  Syphax  during  the  night, 
in  conjunction  with  Masinissa,  set  fire  to  it,  pursued 
and  overtook  the  prince  himself,  and  made  bim  pris- 
oner. He  conducted  Syphax  to  Rome,  and  then  has- 
tened to  rejoin  Scipio,  and  share  his  glory  and  his  dan- 
gers. Lsslius  was  elected  pnrtor  A.U.C  667,  B  C. 
197,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sicily.  He  af- 
terward stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  was 
defeated  by  private  intrigues,  and  did  not  attain  to  that 
office  until  A.U.C.  564,  B.C.  190.  After  his  election 
to  the  consulship,  Lsslius  had  some  difficulties  with 
his  colleague,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces.  They  both  desired  the  gov- 
ernment of  Greece ;  but  the  senate,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  left,  decided  in  favour  of  Scipio,  and  Lsslius 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  government  in  Italy. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  this,  he  repeopled  Cremo- 
na and  Placentia,  which  had  been  ruined  by  wars  and 
contagious  disorders.  History,  after  this,  makes  no 
farther  mention  of  him.  It  was  from  the  narratives  ol 
Lsslius  that  Polybius  wrote  his  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Scipio  in  Spain  and  Africa.  (Pohfb.,  10,  11. 
—  Lis..  26,  42,  sew  —  Id  ,  27,  7.  seqq.  —  ld.,  29,  T, 
stqq  ) — II.  Stirnamed  Sapiens,  was  son  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  studied  philosophy  in  early  life  nnder  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic  and  Psns?tius,  and  learned,  from  these 
two  eminent  philosophers,  to  contemn  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  to  cherish  sn  ardent  love  for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Turning  his  attention  after  this  to  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  he  took  a  high  rank  among  the 
orators  of  hia  lime.  Hia  eloquence  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  mild  and  persuasive,  although  he  was  neg- 
ligent in  point  of  stvle,  and  too  fond  of  employing  an- 
tiquated terms  (Cte.,  Brut.,  21,  seqq  )  Lsslius  ac- 
companied his  friend,  the  younger  Africanus,  to  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  where  he  signalized  his  valour. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  city,  he  was 
into  Spain,  and  there  broke  the  powot 
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nf  the  chieftain  Viriathue.  (Cu ,  Of,  t,  11.)  He 
was  ■  Tier  ward  elected  into  the  college  of  augur*,  B.C. 
1 18,  and  defeated  before  the  comma  the  proposition 
of  L.  Crassus,  to  deprive  the  senate  of  tbe  power  of 
electing  the  members  of  the  augural  college,  and  to 
transfer  this  right  to  the  people.  Cicero  (2V.  D.,  3, 
43)  calls  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion "  orattumcula  mureolM~"  Bribery  and  intrigue 
frustrated  for  some  time  his  applications  for  tbe  con- 
sulship, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Scipio  in  his  be- 
half, until  B.C.  140,  when  bis  merit  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Ho  was  consul  with  C  Semhus 
Csrpio,  and  conducted  himself  in  this  high  office  with 
a  moderation  well  calculated  to  conciliate  all  minds. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  obtain  a  re-election,  a  cir- 
cumstsnoe  to  which  Cicero  alludes,  who  blames  the 
people  for  depriving  themselves  of  tbe  services  of  so 
wise  a  magistrate.  (Cic,  7'**e.,  5,  19.)  Laelius  liv- 
ed a  country  life,  and,  when  there,  divided  bis  lime  be- 
tween study  and  agriculture.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  cheerful  and  equable  temper,  and  to  nave 
looked  w  ith  philosophic  calmness  on  both  the  favours 
and  the  frowns  of  fortune.  Hence  Horsce  {Srrm.,  2, 
1,  72)  alludes  to  the  "  mitu  Mpirntia  Lain.''  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  Pacuvius  and  Terence, 
and  it  was  thought  that,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio, 
he  aided  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas. 
(But  consult  the  article  Terentius.)  The  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Laelius  and  Scipio  was  cele- 
brated throughout  Rome,  and  it  was  ibis  which  in- 
duced Cicero  to  place  the  name  of  the  former  at  the 
bead  of  his  beautiful  dialogue  "  Dt  AmtcUm,"  tbe  in- 
terlocutors in  which  are  Laeliue  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C  Fannius  and  Q  Muliua  Scssvola.  Quinlilian 
mentions  a  daughter  of  Lshus  who  was  celebrated  for 
her  eloquence.    {Quint.,  1,  1,  6.) 

Lakrtrs,  I.  king  of  Ithaca  and  father  of  Ulyesca. 
He  was  one  of  tbe  Argonauts.  He  ceded  the  crown 
to  his  son  snd  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  spent 
his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Ulysses  found 
him  thus  employed  on  his  return,  enfeebled  by  age  and 
sorrow.  (Vtd.  Ulysses.)— II.  A  town  and  harbour  of 
Cilieia,  on  tbe  confines  of  Pstnphylia,  and  west  of 
Selinus.  Strebo  makes  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  post 
on  a  hill,  with  a  harbour  below  (669).  It  waa  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes  Laertius,    (Vtd.  Diogenes  III.) 

LaBrtios,  Diogenes,  a  Greek  writer.  (Vid.  Di- 
ogenes III.) 

LuCsTRVodNR*,  a  gigantic  and  androphagoua  race, 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses.  The  coontry  of  tbe  Lssstrygonts, 
according  to  the  poet,  lay  very  fsr  to  the  west,  since 
Ulysses,  when  driven  from  the  island  of  ^Eolus,  sailed 
on  farther  for  six  days  and  nights,  at  tbe  end  of  which 
tune  be  reached  the  land  of  the  I<*Bstrygonians.  Many 
expounders  of  mythology,  therefore,  place  tbe  Lses- 
trygones  in  Sicily.  But  for  this  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son whatever,  since  Homer  makes  this  race  sod  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  to  dwell  at  a  wide  distance  from  each 
other.  Equally  fabulous  ia  the  account  given  by  some 
of  tbe  ancient  writers,  that  a  colony  of  La?strygoncs 
ps»8rd  over  into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  head,  and 
built  the  city  of  Formisj.  When  once  ihe  respective 
situations  of  Circe's  island  and  that  of  .Colus  were 
thought  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  advance  a  atep  farther,  and,  as  the 
Larstrygones  lay,  according  to  Homer,  between  these 
two  islands,  to  make  Formia  on  the  Italian  coast  a 
eity  of  thai  people.  Formic  was,  however,  in  truth, 
of  Pelaagic  origin,  and  seems  to  have  owed  a  large 
portion  of  its  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  colony.  The 
name  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  'Qpfiiai,  and  to 
have  denoted  a  good  harbour.  (Manturt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  11,  stff  ) — Unlike  the  Cyclopes,  the  1,-estrygo- 
■es  lived  in  the  social  slate.  Their  king  waa  named 
Aniiphatea,  their  town  waa  called  La:strygonia  or  Te- 
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lepylua  (it  is  uncertain  which),  and  a  fountain  near  it 
Artakia.  Such  was  the  stale  of  things,  according  to 
Homer,  when  Ulysses  came  to  thia  quarter  in  tb* 
course  of  his  wanderings.  There  wss  a  port  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  tbe  cily,  which  all  the  ships  of  Ulys- 
ses, but  the  one  in  which  he  himself  was,  entered.  A 
I  herald,  with  two  other  parsons,  was  then  sent  to  the 
city.  They  met  the  daughter  of  Antiphates  at  ihe 
founta  n  Artakia,  and  were  by  her  directed  to  her  fa- 
ther's house.  On  entering  it  they  were  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  bis  wife,  who  wss  "  ss  large  as  the  top  of  a 
mountain. "  She  instantly  called  her  husband  from 
the  market-plsce,  who  seised  one  of  them,  and  killed 
snd  dressed  him  for  dinner.    The  other  two 


their  escape,  pursued  by  tbe  Lseslrygones,  who  with 
huge  rocks  destroyed  all  the  ships  and  their  crew* 
which  were  within  the  harbour,  the  vessel  of  Ulysses, 
which  had  not  entered,  alone  escaping.  (Wen*-,  Osi., 
10,  81,  ttqq  ) 

LECTORI*  Lax,  I.  ordered  that  tbe  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  elected  at  tbe  Cormtia  Tributa:  pass- 
ed A.U  C.  298  —11.  Another,  passed  A.U.C.  497, 
against  the  defrauding  of  minors.  By  this  law  tbe 
years  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no 
one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain. 
(Heintcc,  Ant.  Rom.,  td.  Haubold,  p.  197,  «f  ) 

LiBviNOs,  I.  P.  Valerius,  was  consul  A  U.C.  472, 
B.C.  280,  and  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Pyrrbus  and  the  Tarenlinee.  The  rapid- 
ity of  his  advance  into  Southern  Italy  induced  Pyr- 
rhus to  offer  him  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  pro- 
pose himself  as  an  umpire  between  iheTareniinee  and 
Romans.  Laivinus  made  answer  to  the  monarch's 
envoy,  that  tbe  Romans  neither  wished  his  roaster  for 
an  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  near  Heracles,  which  Pyrrhus  eventually 
gained  by  means  of  his  elephants,  these  monstrous  an- 
imals having  never  before  been  encountered  by  tbe 
Romans.  Thia  was  the  action  efter  which  Pyrrhus 
exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  would  prove  his 
ruin.  Lawinus,  not  disheartened  by  his  ill  success, 
sent  to  Rome  for  fresh  levies,  and.  having  received 
two  legions,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
sdvancing  agsinst  Rome,  and  by  a  forced  march 
saved  Capua  from  falling  into  his  hands.  ( Vtd.  Pyr- 
rhus.)— II.  M.  Valeriue,  of  a  consulsr  family,  obtained 
the  prctorshtp  A.U.C.  540,  B.C.  214,  and  command- 
ed a  fleet  atationed  near  Brundisium,  in  the  Ionian 
Sea.  Having  heard  of  some  warlike  movement  on 
tbe  part  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  advanced 
against  thst  prince,  gained  various  successes  over  him, 
and,  detaching  tbe  ^Etolians  from  his  side,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  them,  which  gave  the  Romans  their  first 
firm  foothold  in  Greece.  In  A.U  C.  644.  B.C.  210. 
he  was  elected  consul,  though  absent,  and  obtained 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  he  exchanged  with  bis 
colleague  M.  Marcellua,  at  tbe  instance  of  the  senate, 
for  that  of  Sicily.  Before  setting  out  for  bis  govern- 
ment, he  distinguished  himself  st  Rome  by  his  patri- 
otic conduct.  There  being  a  scsreity  of  money  in  the 
public  treasury,  and  a  supply  of  rowers  being  reqmred 
for  tbe  fleet,  it  was  proposed  that  private  persons  should, 
aa  on  former  occasions,  in  proportion  to  their  fortunes 
snd  stat  tens,  supply  rowers  with  pay  and  subsistence 
for  thirty  dsys.  This  measure  exciting  much  mur- 
muring snd  ill  will  among  the  people,  and  a  sed.tion 
being  apprehended,  I^vvinus  recommended  to  the  sen- 
ate thst  the  rich  should  first  set  an  example,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  common  fund  all  their  superfluous 
wealth.  Tbe  scheme  was  received  with  the  warmest 
approbation;  and  so  great  was  tbe  ardour  on  the  part 
of  the  rich  to  bring  in  their  gold  and  silver  to  the  treas- 
ury, that  the  commissioners  were  not  able  to  receive, 
nor  the  clerks  to  enter,  the  contributions.  (Ltvy,  24, 
36.)  Aa  soon  as  Larvinus  reached  Siciry  be  began 
the  siege  of  Agrigentam,  the  only  important  city  which 
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■till  held  out  for  the  Carthaginians.  ,  Its  reduction 
brought  with  it  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Sicily 
to  toe  Roman  arms.  Having  been  continued  in  com- 
mand for  another  year,  he  collected  all  his  naval  forces, 
made  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  encoun- 
tering on  his  return  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  gained  a 
splendid  naval  victory.  He  was  afterward  deputed  to 
mit  the  court  of  Aualus,  king  of  Pcrgamua,  and  ob- 
tain the  statue  of  Cybele.  (  V%&.  Cybele.)  In  A.U.C. 
653.  B.C.  801,  Lasvinus  was  sent  as  propralor  to  Ma- 
cedonia, against  King  Philip ;  but  be  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  sons  Publius  and  Marcus  celebrated 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  thuir  father,  which  were 
continued  for  the  space  of  four  days.  (£■!*>.,  24,  10, 
teqq. — Id,  34.  40,  stqq.—U,  36,  40,  seqq—ld.,  29, 
11.— /at,  31,  3.— Id.,  31,  60.)— Ill,  P.  Valerius,  a 
descendant  of  the  preceding,  despised  at  Rome  for  his 
vices.    (HoraJ.,  Serm.,  1,  6,  13  —  Schtd.,  ad  loc.) 

Lao  us,'  a  Macedonian,  father,  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of 
Eeypt  (Consult  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  ihc  ar- 
ticle Ptolemseus  1.) 

Lao ds a,  I.  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Glaucus,  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Lycia,  now  Panagta  di  Cordtaluta, 
or,  according  to  some.  Christian*. — II.  or  Lagussa?. 
an  island,  or,  more  properly,  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
the  const  of  Troas,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos,  now  Tao- 
tka*  Adas*.  (PUn,  6,  31. — Bxsckog  und  Miller, 
Worterh.  der  Geogr.,  p.  676  ) 

Laiadks,  a  palrooymic  of  CEdipus,  son  of  La'ius. 
(Ond,  Met,  6,  fab  18  ) 

La  is,  I.  the  most  celebrated  hotamst  of  Greece. 
She  was  born  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  was  made 
captive  when  her  native  city  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  course  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Athens.  She  was  at  this  time 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  property  of  a  common  sol- 
dier. Having  been  subsequently  sold  by  her  first 
owner,  she  was  conveyed  by  her  purchaser  to  Corinth, 
at  that  period  the  most  dissolute  city  of  Greece, 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she  became  one 
of  those  females  who  consecrated  themselves  in  that 
city  to  the  service  of  Venus.  ( Kid.  Corinthus,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  article.)  The  fame  of  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty  drew  together  strangers  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  while  the  extravagance  of  her  demands 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  it  was  not 
lor  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."  (Ov  wavror  dvdpof 
er  Koptv6a»  Mf  6  irAovr.  from.,  Ckil.,  col.  131. 
— *'  AW  cum*  komini  contmutf  adire  Corinthum.'' 
HotoJ.,  Epist,  1,  17,  36.)  Pausaniss  speaks  of  a 
tomb  of  Lais  at  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Mehenis,  on  which  was  placed  a  stone  lioness,  holding 
a  rant  with  her  front  paws,  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  hetssrist.  The  same  wri- 
ter makes  mention  also  of  a  tomb  of  Lais  in  Tbesssly, 
whither,  according  to  one  account,  she  had  gone, 
through  attachment  for  a  youth  named  Hippostratus ; 
and  the  females  of  which  country,  dreading  hen  evil 
influence,  had  assassinated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 
— Numtsmatiral  writers  refer  to  certsin  coins  of  an- 
etent  Corinth,  which  have  on  one  side  a  lioness  hold- 
ing down  a  rain,  and  on  the  other  a  female  bead  ;  and 
they  think  that  these  were  struck  in  honour  of  I<ais, 
the  female  head  being  intended  as  her  portrait.  (Con- 
sult Viseonti,  Iconogr.  Gr„  vol.  1,  p.  411.)  A  full 
account  of  Lai*  is  given  by  Bayle  (Dirt.  Hist.,  ».  «.). 
— II.  Another  hetacrist,  often  confounded  with  the  for- 
mer, but  who  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  later.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Corinthian  hetssrist  attached  to  Alci- 
btades.  It  is  to  this  Utter  Lais  that  we  most  refer  the 
anecdote  related  of  Demosthenes.  (Consult  VHistoire 
it  Lais,  par  B.  Le  Gous  de  Gerland,  Paris,  17JV6, 
12cno.  Some  writers,  refuted  by  Bayle,  make  this 
Lais  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  Akibiades.  Others, 
by  an  equivocal  expression  of  Paolmie;  de 

p.  968),  have 


taken  her  for  the  daughter  of  the  first  Lais ;  an 
into  which  Brunck  has  also  fallen  (ad  Anstoph.  Pint., 
179). 

Lilos,  a  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather  Nycieus  had 
left  to  the  care  of  his  brother  Lycus,  till  his  grandson 
came  of  age.  He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Aro- 
phion  and  Zethus,  who  were  incensed  a^uiat  Lycus 
for  the  cruelties  which  Antiope  had  suffered.  (Kid. 
Antiope.)  On  the  death  of  Ainphion,  l>aiu«  succeeded 
jo  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Menceceus,  called  by  Homer  Epicasta,  by  others  Jo- 
casta  An  oracle,  however,  warned  him  against  hav- 
ing children,  declaring  that  be  would  meet  his  death 
from  the  hands  of  a  son,  and  La'ius,  in  consequence, 
long  refrained  from  becoming  a  father.  At  length, 
having  indulged  too  freely  in  wine  on  a  festal  occasion, 
he  forgot  his  previous  resolution,  and  Jocasta  brought 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  as  soon  as  boru.  was  delivered 
by  the  father  to  his  herdsman,  to  expose  on  Mount 
Citharon.  The  herdsman,  moved  by  compassion, 
gave  the  babe,  according  to  one  account  (Soph  ,  (Ed. 
T.,  1038),  to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Poly  bus,  king 
of  Corinth;  or,  as  others  say  (Eunp.,  Plum.,  28), 
the  grooms  of  Polybus  found  the  infant  after  it  had 
been  exposed,  and  brought  it  to  the  wife  of  Polybus, 
who,  being  childless,  resred  it  as  her  own,  and  named 
it  CEdipus,  on  sccount  of  its  swollen  feet  (from  o/Jrw, 
to  swell,  and  trove,  a  foot),  for  Lsius,  previous  to  the 
exposure  of  the  child,  bad  pierced  its  ancles  with  a 
thong.  Many  years  afterward,  Lsius,  being  on  his 
way  to  Delphi,  to  learn  tidings  respecting  the  child 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  exposed,  whether  it  had 
perished  or  not,  and  being  accompanied  only  by  his 


met  in  a  narrow  roa 


■d  in  Phoci 


s  a 


herald  Polyphontei 
young  man  also  travelling  in  the  direction  of  the  ora- 
cle. This  was  CEdipus,  who  wassnxious  to  ascertain 
his  true  pa  rentage  from  the  god.  When  the  chariot 
of  Laius  overtook  CEdipus,  who  was  on  foot,  the 
driver  ordered  the  young  man  to  retire  from  the  path, 
and  make  way  for  one  of  royal  blood.  On  bis  refusal 
a  contest  ensued,  in  which  CEdipus  slew  the  herald 
and  his  own  father,  both  the  latter  and  his  f>on  being 
ignorant  of  each  other.  The  body  of  La'ius  wae  found 
and  honourably  buried  by  Damasislratus,  king  of  Pla- 
tasa ;  and  Creon,  the  son  of  Monaeceus,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  The  account  here  given,  which  is 
from  Euripides,  differs  in  some  respects  from  other 
versions  of  the  legend.  Sophocles  makes  CEdipus  to 
have  met  his  fsther  sftet  having  consulted  the  oracle. 
(Soph  ,  (Ed  T.,  780.  seqq.— Compare  Apcdlod.,  3,  5, 
7.— Died.  Sic,  4,  64.— Eudoe  ,  3,  18.) 

Lalaor,  I.  a  young  female  beloved  by  Horace. 
(Od.,  1,  28,  83.)— II.  A  slave  of  Cynthia's.  (Pro- 
pert.,  4,  7,  45  ) 

Lamachus,  a  son  of  Xcnophanes,  sent  into  Sicily 
with  Niciaa.  He  waa  killed  B.C.  414,  before  Syra- 
cuse. Lamachue  is  slludcd  to  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
play  of  the  Acharnenses,  and  with  some  degree  of  rid- 
icule. That  he  was  a  man  of  high  courage,  the  coin* 
plimenls  directly  and  indirectly  paid  to  him  by  the 
same  poet  (Thesm..  84). — Ackarn.,  1073,  et  Voss,  ad 
loc.),  sufficiently  indicate.  From  an  important  trust, 
slso,  that  was  reposed  in  him  by  Pericles  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Periel.,  c.  80),  it  should  seem,  that  he  was  considered 
by  that  great  statesman  a  man  of  talent  as  well  ss  of 
courage.  If  the  outward  merits  of  I*smscbus  had 
imposed  upon  the  penetration  of  Pericles,  they  had 
not  on  that  of  Aristophanes :  he  saw  more  froth  than 
subatance,  mote  of  show  than  solid  worth,  in  the  young 
soldier;  a  disposition  for  the  distinctions  snd  emolu- 
ments which  are  to  be  derived  from  soldiership,  but 
no  evidence  of  those  high  tslents  which  constitute  a 
really  great  captain.  That  the  dramatist  bad  formed 
a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  of  Lamachus 

the  comparatively 
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■mall  figure  which  he  afterward  made  in  history 

ciently  proves.  {Mitchell,  ad  Anstoph.,  Ackmrn  .,  610.) 

I.ambrus  or  Lamskb.  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is- 
suing from  the  Euptlis  i.scu*.  and  falling  into  the 
Otona,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po.  It  is  now 
the  Lambro  or  Ltmbnme.    (Pirn.,  3,  19.) 

Lamia,  a  city  »f  Thessaly  situate  inland  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus,  and,  according  to 
Strata  (433),  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchiua. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  principal  scene  of  the 
war  which  4a>*  carried  on  between  the  Macedonians 
onder  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians,  with  other  con- 
federate Greeks,  commanded  by  I<eosthenea ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lsrurac  war.  Antipater,  having  been  defeated 
in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  I«amia,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  allies  ;  but  he  afterward  contrived  to 
escape  from  this  place,  and  retire  to  the  north  of 
Themaly.  Soon  after,  with  the  assistance  of  the  army 
of  Crsterus,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Asia,  he 
gave  battle  to  and  defeated  his  opponents  at  Cranon, 
and  com  pell  id  them  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was 
granted  them  on  severe  terms.  The  Atheniana  wore 
required  to  pay  the  same  tribute  as  before,  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison,  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  deliver  up  their  orators,  whose  appeals  to  the 
feelings  ol  the  Athenian  people  had  alwaya  occasioned 
»o  much  difficulty  for  the  Macedoniana.  Demosthenes 
and  Hvperide*  were  particularly  aimed  at.  ( Vvd.  De- 
most  h  cues  snd  Hyperides  )—  Livy  reports  (27.  30) 
that  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  twice  defeated  the 
iEtoliana,  supported  by  Attalua  and 


troop*,  near  this  place.  Antiochua  waa  afterward 
nceived  there  with  acclamationa.  {Livy,  35,  43.) 
The  place  was  subsequently  retaken  by  the  Romans. 
(Ltv  ,  37,  b.—  Polyh.,  Exccrjt..  30,  1 1,  teqq—Pitny, 
4,  7.)  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  2.  p.  107), 
there  ia  very  little  doubt  that  the  aite  of  ZeUvun 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  ancient  Lamia.  —  II. 
.dins,  a  Roman  of  distinguished  family,  claiming  de- 
scent from  Lamua,  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the 
Larstrygoncs.  He  signalized  himself  in  the  war  with 
the  Cantabri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Auguatua. 
(Harat.,  Od ,  3,  17.) — III.  The  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  rendered  herself  celebrated  by 
her  extruvagancee,  her  intrigues,  and  her  ascendancy 
over  that  prince.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Dcmetr.—JElian,  V. 
H,  1.  13.) 

LamLc,  fabulous  monsters,  commonly  represented 
with  the  head  and  breast  of  a  female,  and  the  body  of 
a  serpent.  According  to  some,  they  changed  their 
forms  at  pleasure,  and,  when  about  to  ensnare  their 
prey,  assumed  such  appearance*  aa  were  most  seduc- 
tive and  calculated  to  please.  The  blood  of  young 
persons  was  believed  to  possess  peculiar  attractions 
for  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  quaffing  this  they 
were  wont  to  take  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female 
The  I  Hiinia?  possessed  also  another  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  This  was  a  species  of  hissing 
sound  emitted  by  them,  so  soothing  and  attractive  in 
its  nature,  that  persons  fonnd  themselves  irresistibly 
allured  by  it.  When  not  in  disguise,  and  when  they 
had  sated  their  horrid  appetites,  their  form  was  hide- 
oua,  iheir  visagea  glowed  like  fire,  their  bodies  were 
besmesred  with  blood,  and  their  feet  appeared  of  iron 
or  of  lead.  Sometimes  they  showed  themselves  com- 
pletely blind,  at  other  times  they  had  a  single  eye, 
either  in  the  forchesd  or  on  one  aide  of  the  visage. 
The  popular  belief  made  them  frequent  Africa  and 
Thessaly,  in  both  of  which  countries  they  watched  along 
the  main  roads,  and  seized  upon  unwary  travellers. — 
The  fable  of  Queen  Lamia  has  some  analogy  to  this 
fiction,  and  both,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  origin  to 
one  and  the  same  source.  Lamia,  according  to  Di- 
odorn*  Siculus  and  other  ancient  authorities,  was  a 


count  of  her  crael  disposition,  was  eventually  trans- 
formed into  a  wild  beast.  Havmg  lost,  it  seems,  her 
own  children  by  the  hsnd  of  death,  she  sought  to  con- 
sole ber  sorrow  by  seising  the  children  of  her  subjects 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  and  causing  them  to  bo 
slain.  Hence  the  transformstron  inflicted  upon  her 
by  the  gods.  {Diod.  Sic.,  20,  41. — Compare  SekoL 
ad  Anttoph  ,  Pac,  757. — (Jasauh  ,  ad  St  tab.,  36. — - 
Wes»eliHg,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  The  I-amias  figurrd  ex- 
tensively in  the  nursery-legends  of  antiquity,  and  their 
names  and  attributes  were  standing  objects  of  terror 
to  the  young,  {lhod.,  I.  e  —  Compare  Harat.,  Ep  ad 
Ph.,  340  —  Vut.  Lemures  ) 

Lahpbdo,  I.  a  Lacedaemonian  female,  wife  of  Ar- 
chidamus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  and  mother  of  Agia. 
She  was  celebrated  as  being  the  daughter,  wife,  sis 
and  mother  of  a  king— II.  A  queen  of  the  A  ma* 
{Juntin,  2,  4  ) 

LahpetIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Helios  (the 
and  Neaera.  She,  with  her  aister  Phaeibusa,  took 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father,  in  the  island 
of  Thrinakia.  There  were  seven  flocks  of  sheep  and 
aa  many  herda  of  oxen,  fifty  animals  in  each  flock  and 
herd.  They  neither  bred  nor  died.  Ulysses,  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  csme  to  this  island,  which 
both  Tiresias  and  Circe  had  strictly  charged  him  to 
shun.  On  discovering  that  it  waa  Thrinakia.  the  hero 
was  desirous  of  obeying  the  injunctions  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  but  as  it  was  evening  when  he  arrived.  hi* 
companions  forced  him  to  consent  to  their  landing, 
and  passing  the  night  there.  Tbey  promised  to  de- 
part in  the  morning,  and  took  an  oath  to  abstain  from 
the  cattle  of  the  aun.  During  the  night  a 
e  on,  and  for  an  entire  month  a 
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strong  so  vit  heist  wind  blew,  which  confined  ibem  to 
the  island.  When  their  provisions  were  exhausted, 
they  lived  on  such  birds  and  fish  aa  they  could  catch. 
At  length,  while  Ulyases  waa  eleeping,  Eurylochua 
prevailed  on  the  rest  to  slaughter  some  of  the  sacred 
oxen  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  snd  to  vow,  by  way  of 
amends,  a  temple  to  Helioa.  Ulysses,  on  awakening, 
waa  filled  with  horror  at  what  they  had  done  ;  and  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  was  soon  manifested  by  prodi- 
gies; for  the  hides  crept  along  the  ground,  and  the 
flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  Stilt  they  fed  for  six  days 
on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the  storm  lulled, 
and  they  left  the  island  ;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  lot* 
sight  of  Isnd,  a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by 
thunder,  lightning,  and  pitchy  darkness,  came  on. 
Jupiter  struck  the  ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to 
pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulvssea.  (Od., 
12,  2G0,  nqq  )  -11.  or  Lampetie,  one  of  the  Delu- 
des, or  sisters  of  Phaethon.    {Otid,  Met.,  2,  349.) 

LAMPaiDlua,  iEuva,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  onder 
Dioclesian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Of  his  works 
there  are  extant  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Antoninus, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Locius  Verus,  Pertinax,  Albinue, 
Macnnua,  dec.  The  life  of  Alexander  Severus,  which, 
according  to  the  Palatine  manuscript,  is  the  work  of 
Spartianua,  has  been  by  some  authorities  ascribed  to 
him.  The  lives  are  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
the  "  Hutorut  Augvstet  Scriptoria,"  2  vols.  8vo,  1671 
Some  critics  consider  I«ampridius  aa  identical  with 
Spartianua  (Consult  Vost  ,  dc  Hut.  Let..  2,  7  — 
Fahru.,  MI.  Lat.,  3,  p.  93,  note  a.  —  Saxii  Ono- 
ma$t  .  vol.  1,  p.  38.)  The  style  and  management  of 
Lampridiua  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among  histori* 
ana  of  a  superior  class,  vet  he  is  valuable  for  his  facta. 
{Bohr,  Gtsch.  Rom.  Lit  ,  vol.  1,  p.  341.) 

Lahpsacus,  a  city  of  Mysia  in  Aaia  Minor,  aituate 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open  into  the 
Propontis,  and  northeaet  of  Abydos.  The  early  nam* 
of  the  spot  where  Lampsacua  stood  waa  Pityusa, 
from  the  number  of  pmc-trect  which  grew  there  {ttitvc, 
apme-tret).  AT 
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ed  tbia  city  and  given  it  its  name,  being  directed  by 
the  oracle  to  settle  wherever  tbey  hw  lightning  first. 
This  look  place  in  the  district  Pityusa,  and  hence  the 
bum  of  tbe  city,  from  Xumitu,  to  shine  forth.  (Mel*,  I 
I,  \%.—Etym.  Mag.— Moisten ,  ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  p. 
608)  Stnbo  calle  Lampsacua  a  Milesian  colony:! 
very  probably  it  was  only  enlarged  by  a  colony  from  [ 
Miletus.  (Strab.,  588. — Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt 
8,  p  518.)  Another  account,  however,  makea  the 
eity  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pho- 
c*ans,  and  merely  the  name  to  have  been  changed  by 
them.  They  aided*  according  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  a  king  of  the  Bebryces,  named  Mandro,  against 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  were  persuaded  by 
him  to  occupy  a  part  of  bis  territory.  Their  successes 
in  war,  however,  and  tbe  spoils  they  had  obtained,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  HebrycianS,  and  the  Phocjeans 
would  have  been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lamp- 
•ace,  th«  king's  daughter,  apprized  them  ot  the  plot. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the  city  Lamps*, 
ens,  having  destroyed  the  former  inhabitants,  (rob- 
yarn-,  8,  37. — Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.)  The  neighbouring 
country  was  termed  Abarnis  or  Abarnus,  because  Ve- 
aas,  who  here  was  delivered  of  Priapua,  was  so  disgust- 
ad  with  bis  appearance,  that  she  disowned  him  (imjfh 
poiro)  for  her  offspring.  (Stepk.  Byx ,  v.  e.  'A6apvoe. 
—Holstenius,  ad  Stepk.  Byz ,  /.  e.)  Pnapus  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.  His  temple  there  was  the 
asylum  of  lewdness  and  debauchery ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  Lampsarius  is  used  to  express  immodesty  and 
wantonness.  Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  tbe  eity 
on  account  of  tbe  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Per- 
sia. It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
ef  Anaximenes.  (Kid.  Anaxiinenes.)  The  twine  of 
LamsaJct  i«  stilt  attached  to  a  small  town,  near  which 
Lampsacus  probably  atood,  aa  Lamsaki  itself  contains 
no  remains  or  vestiges  of  antiquity.  A  modern  trav- 
eller assures  us  besides,  that  "  ita  wine,  once  ao  cele- 
brated, is  now  among  the  worst  that  is  made  in  this 
part  of  Anatolia."  (Sibtkorpf,  in  WalpoU's  CoUec- 
lion,  vol.  1.  p.  91.) 

Lam  us,  I.  ■  fabled  king  of  the  Lacstrygones,  aaid  to 
have  founded  Formic  (Vid.  I*a?strygones.)  The  La- 
otian family  at  Rome  pretended  to  claim  descent  from 
him.  (Horat ,  Od„  3,  17.)— II.  A  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale,  fabled  to  hare  succeeded  his  mother  on 
the  throne  of  Lydia. — HI.  A  river  in  the  western  part 
of  Cilicia  Oampestris,  now  the  Litnuu.  It  gave  to 
the  adjacent  district  the  name  of  Lamotis.  (Cramer'' s 
An*  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  338  ) 

Lancia,  the  of  two  towns  in  Lasitanie,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  a  ope  1 1  p.*.  ions  of  Oppidana  and  Trans- 
cudana.  The  first  was  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Liisi- 
tani,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Munda  or  Monde  go. 
It  is  now  La  Gudrda.  The  Istter  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  former,  and  is  now  Ctudad  Kodrigo.  It  was  called 
Transcudana,  because  it  lay  beyond  the  Cuda.  (Bis- 
ckog  und  Miller,  Worterb.  dcr  Gtogr ,  p.  679.) 

LaweostBDi,  a  people  of  Germany,  located  by  most 
writers  on  the  Alois  or  Elbe,  and  the  Viadrus  or  Oder, 
in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Brandenburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account,  however,  of  Paulua  Diaconus,  him- 
self one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, under  the  name  of  Wilini.  and  were  called  by 
the  German  nations  Long  Beards,  from  their  appear- 
ance. (Paul  Diae ,  site  Warnrfrid,  de  Gest.  Lon- 
rob  ,  1,9  )  Tbe  German  term  Lang  Baerdt,  Latin- 
ized, became  Langobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled 
on  the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburg.  Tbey  are  the  same  with  tbe  Lombards 
who  overran  Italy  in  a  later  age.  (Mannert,  Ant 
Gtogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. — Leo,  Entwickelung  der  Verf. 
der  Lombardisehen  Stadte,  Hamburg,  1834,  8vo.) 
LtwuvfuM,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles 
situate,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  right 


of  the  Appian  Way,  and  on  a  hill  commanding  an  e#> 
tenaive  prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  sea.  There 
is  no  very  early  mention  of  Lsnuvium  in  Kotnan  his- 
tory ;  but  the  title  of  "  url>s  Jidelisstma,"  given  to  it 
by  Livy  (6,  3 \\,  indicates  that  it  very  aoon  sought  the 
protection  of  the  riaing  city.  It  is  noticed,  however, 
previous  to  this  period,  as  the  place  to  which  M.  VoW 
scius  Fictor,  whose  false  testimony  had  cauaed  the 
banishment  of  Ca»o  Quinctiwt,  retired  into  exile. 
(Lre.,  3,  39.)  Lanuvium  did  not  alwaya  remain  at- 
tached to  Rome,  but  took  part  in  the  Lfttn  wars  with 
the  neighbouring  cities  against  that  power.  The  coo>> 
federates  were,  however,  routed  near  the  river  Asiura, 
not  far  from  Antium  (Lie.,  8,  13);  and  this  defeat 
waa  aoon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  tbe  whole  of 
Latium.  Lanuvium  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
more  moderation  than  tbe  other  Latin  towns  ;  for.  in- 
stead of  being  punished,  tbe  inhabitants  were  made 
Roman  citizens,  and  their 


their  privileges  and  sacred  rights 
were  preserved,  on  condition  that  tbe  temple  and  wor- 
ship of  Juno  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  their  city,  should  be  common  to  the  Romans 
also.  (Lre ,  8,  14.)  It  then  became  a  municipium  ; 
and  it  remained  ever  after  faithful  to  the  Romans,  par- 
ticularly in  tbe  second  Punic  war,  aa  we  learn  from 
Livy  (88,  8)  and  Silios  Italtcua  (8,  361  ;  13,  364).— 
Lanuvium  and  its  district  had  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  several  distinguished  characters  in  the  annals 
of  Rome.  Mtlo,  the  antagooiatof  Clodius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place,  and  was  on  his  way  thiiher  to  create 
a  priest,  probably  of  Juno,  in  virtue  of  bia  oSce  of  dic- 
tator of  the  city,  when  he  met  Clodiua  on  the  Apptan 
Way,  and  the  rencounter  look  place  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  tbe  latter.  (Cic,  pro  Mil.,  c.  10.)  Tbe 
famous  comedian  Rose i us  was  likewise  born  near  La- 
nuvium. (Cic,  de  Die,  1,  36.  —  Id.,  N.  D.,  1,  88.) 
We  learn  alao  from  Jul.  Capitoknua  and  ASA.  Larnpri- 
dius,  that  the  three  Antonines  were  born  here. — The 
ruins  of  Lanuvium  atill  bear  the  name  of  Ctvita  Lavi 
dm,  or  Ci«d  dell*.  Vign*.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
3,  p.  87,  seqq  ) 

Laocook,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  An  tenor,  and  a  priest  of  Apollo  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war.  While  offering,  in  tbe  exer- 
cise of  bis  sarcedota)  functions,  a  bullock  to  render 
Neptune  propitious  to  the  Troisns,  two  enormous  ser- 
pents issued  from  the  sea,  ana,  having  first  destroyed 
his  two  sons,  whom  lie  vainly  endeavoured  to  save, 
attacked  Laocoon  himself,  and,  winding  themaelvea 
round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in  their  folds. 
This  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  goddess 
Minerva,  for  tbe  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endeav- 
ouring to  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  admitting  into 
Troy  the  famous,  and,  aa  it  afterward  proved  to  them, 
fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  Greeks  had  con 
sec  rated  to  Minerva.  (Virgil,  JEneid,  8,  40,  seqq.) 
Virgil,  in  speaking  of  Laocoon,  employs  the  words 
"  ductus  Neptuno  sorte  sarcedos"  (JEn.,  3, 801 ).  This 
merely  means,  as  above  slated,  that,  although  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  propitiate 
Neptune  with  a  sacrifice.  (Heyne,  ad  loc.y—  An  en- 
during celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Lao- 
coon, from  its  forming  tbe  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared 
to  us.  It  represents  the  agonized  father  and  his 
youthful  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  writhing  and 
expiring  in  tbe  complicated  folds  of  the  serpents.  Tbe 
figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  that  is  introduced  being 
only  used  to  support  and  'fill  up  the  composition. 
This  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  describes  inac- 
curately aa  consisting  of  only  a  single  block  of  marble 
(for,  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  this  is  the 
identical  group  alluded  to  by  that  writer),  originally 
decorated  the  baths  of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of  which 
it  was  found  in  the  year  1606.   Tbe  names  of  tbe 
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who  executed  it  are  alto  recorded.  They 
are  Agesander,  Polydorus,  and  Athenudorua,  natives 
of  Rhodes.  Pliny  (36,  5)  »aya,  "  Laocoon,  which  is  in 
the  palace  (domo)  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  is  a  work  to 
be  preferred  to  all  others  either  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Those  great  artists,  Agesander,  and  Polydorus, 
and  Athenodorus,  Rbodisns,  executed  the  principal 
figure  (turn),  and  the  sons,  and  the  wonderful  folds  of 
the  serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  marble." — There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  antiqua- 
ries on  several  points  connected  with  this  group: 
first,  as  to  the  date  of  the  artists ;  Winckelmann  con- 
tending that  they  are  of  a  good  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  as  early  as  Lysippus.  A  considerably  later  date, 
however,  is  now  attributed  to  them.  The  next  quea- 
tiou  discussed  has  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  m- 
deltted  for  the  subject  to  Virgil's  fine  description  ( JJn., 
3,  200,  teqq.),  or  whether  the  poet  was  indebted  to 
the  artist.  With  respect  lo  dale,  the  most  careful 
consideration  seems  to  fix  these  sculptors  as  late  as 
the  early  emperors  ;  and  Leasing,  whose  work  on  the 
Laocoon  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
tereat  in  the  philosophy  and  capabilities  of  art,  believes 
they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard  to  the 
subject,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  story,  being  well 
known,  offered  advantages  for  illustration  to  the  sculp- 
tor, as  it  did  for  description  to  the  poet.    As  Virgil's 

Eriest  was  habited  in  his  robes  during  the  exercise  of 
is  priestly  functions,  and  the  group  under  considera- 
tion is  entirely  naked,  the  argument  is  additionally 
strengthened  against  the  assumption  that  the  artist 
borrowed  from  the  poet.  It  is  more  natural  to  believe 
that  each  drew  from  a  common  source,  and  treated 
the  subject  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  the  different 
arts  they  exercised  ;  the  sculptor's  object  being  con- 
centration of  effect,  the  poet's  amplification  and  brill- 
iant description. — This  group  is  justly  considered,  by 
all  competent  judges,  to  be  a  master-piece  of  arU  It 
combines,  in  its  clsss,  all  that  sculpture  requires,  and, 
we  may  say,  admits  of,  and  may  truly  be  studied  aa  a 
canon.  The  subject  is  of  the  most  affecting  and  in- 
teresting kind  ;  and  the  expression  in  every  part  ci 
the  figures  reaches,  but  does  not  exceed,  the  limits  of 
propriety.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portrayed  in 
the  countenances,  while  the  physical  strength  of  all 
the  three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their 
exhausted  limbs.  One  son,  in  whose  side  a  serpent 
naa  fixed  his  deadly  fangs,  seems  to  be  fainting ;  the 
other,  not  yet  bitten,  tries  (and  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt is  faithfully  shown)  to  disengage  one  foot  from 
the  serpent's  embrace.  The  father.  Laocoon,  himself, 
is  mighty  in  bis  sufferings  :  cverj  muscle  is  in  extreme 
action,  and  his  bauds  and  feet  are  convulsed  with  pain- 
ful energy.  Yet  there  is  nothing  frightful,  disgusting, 
or  contrary  to  beauty  in  the  countenance.  Suffering 
is  faithfully  and  strongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  the  repul- 
sive and  undignified  contortions  of  mere  physical  pain. 
The  whole  ol  this  figure  displays  the  roost  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  outward  form  ;  the  lat- 
ter selected  with  care,  and  freed  from  any  vulgarity 
of  common  individual  nature  :  indeed,  the  single  figure 
of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to,  aa  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  existing  of  that  combination  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
perfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  ensure  for  it 
lasting  admiration.  The  youths  are  of  a  smaller 
standard  than  the  proportion  of  the  father ;  a  liberty 
hardly  justifiable,  but  taken,  probably,  with  the  view  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  principal  figure.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is  a  restoration,  but  so  ably 
done,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  a  blemish.  It  is  not  certain  what 
modern  artist  has  the  merit  of  this  restoration,  though 
it  is  thought  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  was  the  plas- 


ter-mode! of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  charged  with 
the  task  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  lef.  the  on* 
which  he  had  destined  for  tbis  object  unfinished,  in  a  fit 
of  despair.    Some  antiquarians  have  thought  that  the 
'  original  action  of  the  arm  was  not  extended,  but  that 
this  limb  was  bent  back  towards  the  head  ;  and  they 
have  nupported  their  hypothesis  by  the  fsct  of  there 
being  a  rough  and  broken  surface  where  thev  think  the 
■  hand,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  the  serpent,  rosy  have  come 
|  in  contact  with  the  hair.    (Bneycl.  Us.  Knowl ,  vol. 
13,  p.  323,  see.  —  Heyne,  Aniiq  Aug ,  vol.  2.  p  34, 
seqq. —  Wtnckelmann,  Werke.,  vol.  6\  p.  101,  teqq. — 
A*.,  vol.  5>p  105.— Id.,  vol.  7,  p.  189.  —  Id  ,  vol.  6, 
p.  250.— Letting,  Laocoon,  4  6,  p.  76,  Ac) 

Laodanu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Acaslus  and  Astyde- 
mia,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (VU.  ProtesiUoa.) 
When  she  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  ber 
hunband  in  the  Trojan  war,  she  caused  an  image  of 
him  to  be  formed,  which  she  would  never  allow  to  be 
out  of  her  sight.  Her  father  ordered  the  image  lo  be 
burned,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  diverted  from  ber 
loss ;  but  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and 
perished  along  with  it.  Thence  probably  the  tradition 
adopted  by  some  poets,  that  the  gods  restored  life  to 
Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  hero,  finding 
the  decree  irreversible,  by  which  ho  was  to  return 
to  the  shades  below,  prevailed  on  I<aodamtt  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  She  was  also  caUed  Pbylacea. 
(Virg.,  An,  6,  447.— Ovid,  Her,  13—  Hypin  ,  /«*., 
104.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achemone, 
the  daughter  of  King  Iobsies.  She  had  a  aoo  by  Ju- 
piter, called  Sarpedon.   (Kuf.  Sarpedon.) 

LaooIcb,  I.  a  daughter  or  Priam  and  Hecuba,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of  Theseus,  when  be 
came  with  Diomedea  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  with 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and 
bad  by  him  a  aon  named  Munitus.  She  afterward 
married  Telephus,  and,  un  his  desertion  of  ber  at  the  ) 
time  he  abandoned  the  Trojan  cause,  she  became  the  ' 
wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of  Antenor.  The  rest  of 
her  story  is  variously  related.  Some  make  her,  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  to  have  thown  herself  from  the 
summit  of  a  rocky  ravine  when  pursued  by  the  Greeks ; 
others,  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  in 
accordance  with  her  own  prayer ;  and  others  again, 
to  havo  been  recognised  by  Acamas,  when  Troy 
waa  taken,  and  to  have  returned  with  him  to  Greece. 
(Tzetz,  ad  Lyeophr.,  314, 495>— II.  One  of  the  thn* 
daughters  of  Agamemnon,  called  also  Eleclra.  ( Ytd. 
Elect ra  )—  III.  The  wife  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's 
officers,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Nicator  (Consult 
Justin,  15,  4.) — IV.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Antio- 
chus Theos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Se- 
leucus Callmicus  and  Antiochus  Hicrax.  (Ju*hn, 
27,  9.)— V.  A  daughter  of  M  nhradates,  king  of  Poo- 
tus.  She  married  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 
— VI.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Mithradates  Eupetor. 
(Consult  Justin,  37,  8.)— VII.  Wife  of  Ariarathea  V., 
king  of  Cappadocia.    (  Ytd.  Ariarethcs  V.) 

Laodicea.  I.  a  city  of  Phrvgia,  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  country.  It  waa  situate  on  the  river  Ly- 
cua  (hence  railed  Aaodixtta  irri  At'«u,  Laoduea  ad 
Lycum),  and  stood  on  tho  borders  of  Phrygia,  Carta, 
and  Lydia.  Ita  aituation  coincidea  exactly  wuh  that 
of  Cydrara  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  30. —  Ytd. 
C  yd  rare).  Pliny,  however  (5,  29),  makes  ita  early 
name  to  have  been  Diospolis,  changed  subsequently 
to  Rhoas.  It  contained  three  boundary  stones,  a*  be- 
ing on  the  borders  of  three  provinces,  and  hence  is 
commonly  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  Trime- 
taria.  Ita  name  of'Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  Anti- 
ochus Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodice.  He  re- 
established it.  (Sleph.  Bys.,  s.  v.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  in- 
of  Timur  Long,  A.D.  1402.   (Ducat,  p.  42, 
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teqq. — Ckalcond  ,  p.  85.)  The  ruins  of  Laodicea  are 
now  called  by  the  Turks  Eski  Ihssar.  { Manner t, 
Ucogr  .  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  181. —  Leake1*  Journal,  p. 
164,  seqq.) — II.  Scabiosa,  a  cily  of  Syria,  southwest 
of  Eoicsa  and  of  the  Oronles.  It  is  sometimes,  though 
erroneously,  styled  Cabiosa.  The  epithet  Scabiosa 
must  have  reference  lo  the  leprosy,  or  some  cutaneous 
complaint,  very  prevalent  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man power,  lta  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was 
AaoiitKeta  if  ~p<».  Ai6<i*y,  Laodicea  ad  Ltbanutn 
{Strabo,  753. — •Pltn.,  5, 23),  and  it  must  have  been  sit- 
uate, therefore,  near  the  northeastern  part  of  the  chain 
of  LibraiM,  in  the  plain  Marsyas,  which  Pocockc  (2, 
p.  204)  mentions,  though  he  la  silent  respecting  its 
ancient  name.  Its  site  must  bo  looked  for  to  the 
west  of  the  modern  Jlasseiah.  a  day's  journey  to  the 
southwest  of  the  modern  Hems,  the  ancient  Emesa 
(Mannert,  Gtagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  428.)— III.  A  mar- 
itime city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence  near  the  coast, 
called,  for.  distinction1  sake,  AaodiKeta  ini  ry  da'Aar- 
rp,  Laodueaad  Mare.  (Strab.,  751.— P/m.,  21,  5  ) 
It  was  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  in  hon- 
our of  hia  mother ;  and  Strabo  ranks  it  among  the 
lour  principal  cities  of  the  country.  (Compare  Ap- 
pttn,  B  Syr.,  c.  27.)  The  fruitfulness  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  the  quantity  of  good  wine  mado  in 
this  quarter,  which  furnished  a  great  article  of  trade 
with  Alexandres,  were  the  chief  reasons  tbat  induced 
Seleucus  to  found  this  city.  Laodicea  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Antiochia.  The  an- 
cient writers  praise  Us  excellent  port,  and  it  would 
seem,  even  at  the  present  day,  to  show  traces  of  the 
works  constructed  to  give  security  and  convenience 
to  the  harbour.  (Pococke,  2.  p.  287. —  Wal pole's  Mc- 
motrs,  vol.  2,  p.  138.)  In  the  civil  war  after  Cessr's 
death,  Dolabella  stood  a  long  siege  in  this  place ;  it 
was  finally  taken,  and  suffered  severely.  (Dw  Cass., 
47,  30.  —  Apptan,  B.  Cir..  4,  62.)  Hence  Antony 
declared  it  independent,  and  freed  it  from  all  tribute. 
(Apptan,  B.  Civ..  5,  7.)  It  again  Buffered  from  Pes- 
cennius  Niger  (Malala,  Chron.,  11,  p.  125),  and  there- 
fore his  more  successful  competitor  Severus  did  all  in 
his  power  to  resloro  it  to  its  former  condition.  Among 
other  favours  shown  it,  he  made  the  place  a  colony 
with  the  Jus  Italteum.  (Vlpian,  1.  50,  Digest.  Tit., 
15,  de  censibus.)  The  modern  name  is  Ladikii. 
The  modern  city  aufTcred  severely  from  an  earthquake 
in  1797,  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  having  been 
thrown  down.  These  have  been  rebuilt,  though  less 
substantially  than  before.  Scarcely  any  wine  is  now 
mado  here,  and  few  vines  are  planted.  ( Walpole's 
Memoirs,  vol.  2,  p.  138.  —  Manner!,  Geogr ,  vol.  6, 
pt.  lvp.  450.)— IV.  Combusta  (17  KaraKexavunn),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia,  northwest  of  Iconium. 
Its  name  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  frequent 
breaking  forth  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  vicinity. 
Strabo  mentions  this  as  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  parts 
of  Phrygia  lo  the  west  of  Laodicea.  which  were  hence 
termed  Caiacecaumene  (KaraKtiiavficvn.  —  Strabo, 
579).  The  place  itself  was  unimportant,  and  would 
only  seem  lo  have  been  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situ- 
ated on  the  great  road  from  the  western  coast  through 
Melitcne  to  the  Euphrates.  Leake  (Journal,  p.  25) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Yorgim  Ladik,  and  speaks 
of  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  found 
there. — V.  A  city  of  Media,  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 
(Phnu,  6,  26)  —  VI.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Srleucta.    (Pliny,  4,  26.) 

Laomkoon,  son  of  lias,  king  of  Troy,  married  Stry- 
mo.  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  by  whom  he  bad 
Titbouus,  Lampus,  Clitiua,  Hicetaon,  Podarces  (after- 
ward called  Priam),  and  Heaione,  together  with  two 
other  daughters.  He  had  also,  by  the  nymph  Calybe, 
•  son  named  Bucolion.  (II.,  6,  23.)  The  two  dei- 
ties Apollo  and  Neptune,  having  been  condemned  by 


[  Jupiter  to  be  subservient  for  one  year  to  the  will  of 
Laomedon,  contracted  to  build  a  wall  around  Troy 
for  a  stipulated  sum  When,  however,  this  labour 
was  accomplished,  Laomedon  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  agreed  on,  and  dismissed  the  two  deities, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  ears.  He  even  menaced 
to  tie  Apollo  hand  and  foot,  and  transport  him  to  the 
distant  islands.  (11.,  21, 441  )  To  punish  him,  Apol- 
lo sent  a  pestilence,  and  Neptune  a  flood  bearing  a 
huge  sea-monster,  which  carried  off  all  the  people  to 
be  found  in  the  plain. — For  the  rest  of  his  story,  con 
suit  the  article  Hesionc. 

Laomkoontbus,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Trojans 
from  their  king  Laomedon.  (Viry.,  Mn.,  4,  542; 
7,  105;  8,  18.) 

Laomeuo.nti  in.t:,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Tro- 
jans, from  Laomedon  their  king.-   ( Vtrg.tJBn.,  3. 248. ) 

Laphystiom,  a  mountain  in  Baeotia.  about  twenty  sta- 
dia  to  the  north  of  Coronea,  on  which  Jupiter  had  a  tem- 
ple, whence  he  was  called  Laphystius.  It  was  here 
that  Athamas  prepared  to  immolate  Phrixos  and  1 L  lie, 
whom  Jupiier  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram. 
(Pausan,  9,  34.) 

1 .  w  1 1 1!  1  ,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Thessaly,  whose  con- 
test with  the  Centaurs  forms  a  conspicuous  legend  iu 
classical  mythology.  (Vtd,  Centauri,  where  a  full  ac- 
count is  given.) 

Lara  or  Larunda,  one  of  ihe  Naiads,  daughtet 
of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  loquscity,  which  her  parents  long  endeavour 
ed  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the 
amours  of  her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  god  violated 
her  hv  the  watt,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Lares!    (Vid  Lares—  Ovid,  Past.,  2,  585,  seqq  ) 

Larks,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  of  human 
origin,  who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  There 
were  varioua  classes  of  them,  such  as  Lares  Urbani,  lo 
preside  over  the  cities ;  Familiares,  over  houses ;  Rus- 
liei,  over  the  country  ;  Compttales,  over  crossways  ; 
Marini,  over  the  sea ;  Viales,  over  the  roads,  cVc.  If 
we  closely  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Penates  and 
that  of  the  Lares,  we  will  readily  perceive  why  the  for- 
mer have  a  higher  rank  assigned  them  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Genii  than  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  Penates  were 
originally  gods ;  they  were  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified ;  powers,  the  wonderful  and  mysterious  action 
of  which  produces  and  upholds  whatever  is  necessary 
to  life,  Aa  the  common  good,  to  the  prosperity  of  indi- 
viduals and  families ;  whatever,  in  fine,  the  human 
species  cannot  bestow  upon  itself.  The  case  is  quite 
different  with  the  I^ires.  These  were  originally  hu- 
man beings  themselves  ;  men  like  unto  us  in  every 
respect,  who  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who,  becoming 
pure  spirits  after  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  the 
dwelling  which  they  once  inhabited,  to  watch  over  its 
safety,  and  to  guard  it  with  aa  much  care  aa  the  faith- 
ful dog  does  the  possessions  of  its  master.  Having 
once  partaken  of  our  mortal  condition,  they  know  the 
better  from  what  quarter  danger  is  wont  to  menace, 
and  what  assistance  to  render  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion waa  once  in  every  respect  their  own  They  keep 
off,  therefore,  danger  from  wifhout.  while  the  Penates, 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  pour  forth 
benefits  upon  its  inmates  with  bountiful  hands.  The 
fundaments  1  idea  on  which  reals  tho  doctrine  of  the 
Lares,  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  psychology 
and  pneumatology  of  the  ancient  Italians.  According 
to  Apuleius  (De  Genio  Socrat.,  vol.  2,  p.  237,  ed. 
Bip.),  the  demons  which  once  hsd  inhabited,  as  souls, 
human  bodies,  were  called  Lemures:  this  name  there- 
fore designated,  in  general,  the  apirit  separated  from 
the  body.  Such  a  apirit,  if  it  adopted  its  posterity  ;  rf 
it  took  possession,  with  favourable  power,  of  the 
abode  of  iu  children,  waa  called  Lar  familians.  If, 
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•n  the  contrary,  by  reason  of  (he  faults  committed  in 
life,  it  found  in  the  grave  no  resting-place,  it  appeared 
to  men  an  a  phantom ;  inoffensive  to  the  good,  but 
terrible  to  the  wicked.    Ita  name  wn  in  that  eaae  Lor* 
sa.    {Ptshu,  p.  900,  ed.  Daeier. — Buienger,  de  Pro- 
dig.,  4,  20.  —  Greev.,  Thes.  Antiq.  Horn  ,  6.  p.  480, 
aeqq.)   A  a,  however,  there  was  no  way  of  precisely 
ascertaining  what  had  been  the  lot  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, whether  he  had  become,  for  example,  a  Lar  or  a 
Larva,  it  was  customary  to  give  to  the  dead  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Mane*.    (Deus  Man**.)  Varro, 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  if  we  credit  Amobius,  re- 
garded the  Lores,  at  one  time,  as  identical  with  the 
Manes,  the  tutelary  genii  of  the  living  and  the  dead; 
at  another  time,  as  gods  and  heroes  roaming  in  the  Mr; 
and  at  another,  again,  as  spirits  or  souls  separated  from 
bodies,  as  Lemures  or  Larva;.  _  The  mother  of  the 
I«ares  was  called  Lara  or  Larunda.    (Amolmts,  adv. 
Gent  ,3,41.— Maernb.,  Sat.,  1,  1 —Martni,  gli  Atti  , 
2,  p.  378.)   This  conception  of  the  Lares,  as  the  souls 
ot  latners  ana  oi  toreiatners,  protectors  ot  tncir  cnii- 
dren,  and  watching  over  the  safety  of  their  descend- 
ants, necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  within  the  dwelling.    (Sere.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn., 
6,64.— Id.,  ad  JJn.,6,  162— issaV,  Orig ,  16,  11. 
— Zotga,  de  Obelise ,  p.  269.)    Men  wished  to  have 
near  them  these  tutelary  genu,  in  order  to  be  certain 
of  their  assistance  and  support.    In  process  of  time, 
however,  this  custom  was  prohibited  at  Rome  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    (Ctr  ,  dt  Leg  ,  %  23.) 
It  was  general  in  early  Greece,  and  among  the  prim- 
itive population  of  Italy.    (Plat.,  Min.,  p.  254,  ed. 
Bekker.y—'Vhe  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Lar 
being  of  itself  extremely  general,  had  among  the  an- 
cients different  acceptations.    (Compare  Muller,  dt 
Diit  Romanorum  Lanhus  et  Pcnatibus,  p.  60.)  Anal- 
ogous to  the  demons  (or  genii)  and  heroes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lares,  pure  spirits,  invisible  masters  and 
protectors,  and  everywhere  present,  limited,  as  little 
aa  the  Penates,  their  domain  to  the  domestic  hearth 
The  Etrurians,  snd  the  Romans  after  them,  bad  their 
Lares  publtct  and  Lares  privati.    (Hempel.,  de  Diu 
Lartbus,  p.  xxiv.,  seqq.)  The  Lares  were  supposed  to 
assist  at  all  gatherings  together  of  men,  at  all  public 
assemblies  or  reunions,  in  all  transactions  of  men,  in 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  slate  as  well  aa  of 
individuals.    Born  in  the  house,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  the  notion  of  Lares  went  forth  bv  little  and  lit- 
tle ;  extended  itself  to  the  streets,  to  the  public  ways ; 
above  all,  to  the  cross-roads,  where  the  peril  was  creat- 
or for  passengers,  and  where  assistance  was  more  im- 
mediately necessary.    From  this  it  extended  itself  to 
communities,  to  entire  cities,  and  even  to  whole  coun- 
tries.   Hence  the  numerous  classes  of  the  Lares  and 
their  various  denominations,  such  as  violet,  males, 
cwnpitalts,  grundiles,  hostile* .  dec.    If  each  individ- 
ual had  his  Lor,  bis  genius,  his  guardian  spirit,  even 
the  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  cntiro  families,  and  whole 
races  and  nations,  were  equally  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  these  tutelar  deities.    Here  the  Lares  be- 
came in  some  degree  confounded  with  the  Heroes, 
that  is,  with  the  spirits  of  those  who,  having  deserved 
well  of  their  country  while  on  earth,  continued  to 
watch  over  and  protect  it  from  that  mansion  in  the 
skies  to  which  their  merits  bad  exalted  them.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  at  times,  the  worship  of  these 
public  Urea,  like  that  of  the  public  Penates,  was  not 
without  some  striking  resemblance  to  that  rendered 
to  the  great  national  divinities.    The  proof  that  the 
Lares  were  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
gods,  or,  at  least,  were  closely  assimilated  to  the  de- 
mons and  heroes,  is  found  in  sn  ancient  inscription : 
"The  Lares,  powerful  in  heaven"  (Lore*  Cotlopo- 
tente*),  that  is,  most  probably,  inhabiting  the  region  of 
the  sir,  where  they  exercised  their  power.  (Grav., 
Thes.,  5,  p.  686,  scqq.—Spanham,  de  Vesta,  dec.)— 
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All  that  the  bouse  contained  was  confided  to  the  super- 
intending care  of  these  vigilant  genii :  they  were  set 
aa  a  watch  over  all  things  large  and  small,  and  bene* 
the  name  of  Pr  ostites,  which  ia  so  roe  times  given 
them.  (Ovid,  Fast,,  6,  128,  133.)  Hence  the  dog 
was  the  natural  symbol  of  the  Lares;  an  image  of  this 
animal  was  pieced  by  the  side  of  their  statues,  or  else 
these  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dog.  (CVasrzcr, 
Comment.  Herod.,  1,  p.  289.)—  The  ordinary  slur  on 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares  was  the 
domestic  hearth.  The  victims  consisted  of  a  hog 
(Horat.,  Od.,  3,  23)  or  a  fowl ;  sometimes,  with  the 
rich,  of  a  young  steer ;  to  them  were  also  presented 
the  first  of  all  the  Traits  of  the  season,  snd  libation*  of 
wine  were  poured  out.  In  all  the  family  repasts,  the) 
first  thing  done  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  all  the  viand* 
into  the  Are  that  burned  on  the  hearth,  in  honour  of  the 
Lares.  In  the  form  of  marriage,  called  eoemtio,  tho 
bride  slways  threw  a  piece  of  money  on  the  hearth  to 
the  Lares  of  ber  family,  and  deposited  another  in  the) 
neighbouring  cross- road,  in  order  to  obtain  admission, 
aa  it  were,  into  the  dwelling  of  her  husband.  ( Sum. 
Marc,  de  prcpr  Serm.,  c.  12,  p.  784,  ed.  Got  ho/red.) 
Young  persons,  after  their  fifteenth  year,  consecrated 
to  the  Lares  the  bulla  which  they  had  worn  fleas  in- 
fancy. (Pars.,  Sat  ,  6,  81.)  Soldiers,  when  their 
time  of  service  was  once  ended,  dedicated  to  these 
powerful  genii  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country.  (Ovid,  Tnat ,  4,  9,  21.) 
Captives  and  slsves  restored  to  freedom  consecrated 
to  the  Lares  the  fetters  from  which  they  had  just  been 
freed.  (Horat. ,  Sat.,  1,  5.)  Before  undertaking  a 
journey,  or  after  a  successful  return,  homage  was  paid 
to  these  deities,  their  protection  was  implored,  or 
thanks  were  rendered  for  their  guardian  care.  (Ovtd, 
Trist.,  1 , 3, 33. — Miller,  de  Dns  Rom.  Lar.  et  Penat , 
p.  70. — Bv.  Otto,  ie  Dtis  vtaltbus,  c.  9.)  The  new 
master  ol  a  house  crowned  the  Lares,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  propitious ;  a  custom  which  was  of  the 
most  universal  nature,  and  which  was  perpetuated  to 
the  latest  times.  {Plant.,  Trinum.,  1,  2,  1. — Creuzet, 
Comment.  Herod  ,  1,  p.  236.)  The  proper  place  for 
worshipping  the  Lures,  and  where  their  images  stood, 
was  called  Laranutn,  a  sort  of  domestic  chapel  in 
the  Atrium,  where  were  also  to  be  seen  the  wnapes 
and  busts  of  the  family  ancestors.  The  rich  had  often 
two  Lararia,  one  large  and  the  other  small ;  they  bad 
also  '•  Masters  of  the  Lares,"  and  "  Decunos  of  the 
l^ercs,"  namely,  slaves  specially  chsrged  with  the  care 
of  these  domestic  chapels  and  the  images  of  their  di- 
vinities. As  to  the  poor,  their  Lares  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  hearth,  where  honours  not  lews 
simple  were  paid  to  them.  (For  farther  details  re- 
specting the  Lararia,  consult  Gather ,  de  Veteri  jura 
Pantificio,  9,  10.— Grtev.,  Thes.,  6,  p.  139.)— Certain 
public  festivals  were  also  celebrated  in  honour  of  tho 
Lares,  called  Lararia  and  Compitalia.  The  period 
|  for  their  celebration  fell  in  the  month  of  December, 
a  little  after  that  of  the  Saturnalia.  On  this  occasion 
|  the  Lares  were  worshipped  as  propitious  deities  t 
hence  these  festivals  were  marked  by  a  gay  and  joyful 
character,  and  thus  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
gloomy  Lemuria.  The  Compitalia,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares'  Compitalea,  were  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  in 
the  cross-roads  (ubi  via  compeHtnt,  in  compttxs — Dio. 
Hal  ,  4,  14  —  Aul.  Gell.,  N.  A.,  10.  24.— Sitauna  in 
Pastos  Calend.  Rom—  Grav  ,  The*.,** p.  69,  dec.); 
the  day  of  their  celebration  waa  cot  fixed.  They 
were  introduced  at  Rome  by  Servius  Tulhus,  who  left 
to  the  senate  the  care  of  determining  the  period  when 
they  should  be  held.  In  esriy  limes,  children  were 
immolated  to  the  goddess  Mania,  the  mother,  accord- 
ing to  some,  of  tbe  I /a  res,  to  propitiate  her  favour  for 
the  protection  of  the  family.  This  barbarous  rite  1 
subsequently  abolished,  and  little  bells  of  wool 
hung  up  in  the  stead  of  homan  offerings  at  the 
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ing*.  Macro; ii ui  (Sat.,  1,  7)  informs  us,  that 
it  was  Junius  Brutus  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarqums,  introduced  a  new  form  of  sacrifice,  by  vir- 
tue of  which,  heads  of  garlic  and  poppies  were  offered 
up  in  place  of  human  beads,  ut,  pro  captttbus,  captt- 
tbus tuppltearetur,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Every  family,  during  these  festivals,  brought 
a  cake  for  an  offering ;  slaves  enjoyed  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  their  masters,  as  on  the  Saturnalia;  and  it 
was  slave*,  not  free  men,  that  assisted  the  priests,  in 
the  sacrifices  offered  up  on  this  occasion  to  the  tute- 
lary genii  of  the  ways.  {I  H<m  Hal.,  A — Cic  ,  ad  Alt  , 
7,  7. — Horat.,  Qd.,  3,  17,  14,  and  Mtucherluk,  ad 
Hor*t.,  I.  c  )  In  case  of  death  in  a  family,  a  sacrifice 
of  sheep  was  offered  up  to  the  family  Lares.  (Cic,  de 
Leg.,  2,  22,  55,  where  we  must  read,  with  Gorenz, 
servecsesLf. — Morim,  Atti,  dec,  1,  p.  373.)—  As  re- 
gards the  forms  under  which  the  Lares  were  repre- 
sented, it  may  be  observed,  that  it  differed  often  but 
little  from  that  of  the  Penates.  Thus,  on  the  coins 
of  toe  Ccsian  family,  they  are  represented  as  two 
young  men,  seated,  their  heads  covered  with  helmets, 
and  holding  spears  in  their  hands,  while  a  dog  watch- 
es  at  their  feet.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  beads  of  the  Lares  sre  represented  as 
covered  with,  or  their  mantle  as  formed  of,  the  skin 
of  a  dog.  At  other  times  we  find  the  Lares  resem- 
bling naked  children,  with  the  bulla  hanging  from  the 
neck,  and  always  arcumpanied  by  the  attribute  of  the 
dog.  ( CreuzcT.  Symboltk,  pmr  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pt. 
J,  d.  416,  seqq.) 

LabInom,  s  town  of  Apulia,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  once  to  the  Frentani,  from  the  nsme  of  Lsri- 
nates  Frenlani  studied  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pliny  (3, 
12).  It  wss  situate  on  the  road  which  led  from  I  Ve- 
nom into  Apulia.  (Ltd.,  22,  18.)  Its  ruins,  which 
are  said  tp  be  considerable,  occupy  the  site  called  La- 
rxna  Vicchto.    (RomaneUi,  vol.  3,  p.  20  ) 

Larissa,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Apsmea.  It  was  either 
founded  or  else  re-established  by  Soleucus  Nicator. 
(Appian,  B.  Syr ,  c.  67.)  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Lensssri  (5,  23).  The  city  appears  to  have  made  no 
figure  in  history.  Its  true  Oriental  name  would  seem 
to  have  been  Sizara,  or  something  closely  resembling 
it.  Stephanus  Byzantinua(s.  »  )  gives  Sizara  (li^apa) 
a.  the  Syriac  name  of  the  place,  and  Abulfcda  (Tab. 
Syr.,  p.  110)  and  other  Arabian  writers  speak  of  a 
fortress  in  this  quarter  named  Schaizar  or  Sjaizar. 
(Compare  Schultent,  Index  ad  Vttam  Saladtni,  s.  r 
Siajzarum  i  II  A  town  of  Lydia,  in  the  Caystrian 
field,  and  territory  of  Epbesus.  It  had  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Larissa  was  situate  near  Mount  T mo- 
las,  180  stsdia  from  Ephesus,  and  30  stadia  from  Trsl- 
les,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Mcssogis.  The  adja- 
cent country  produced  very  good  wine.  (Strata,  620.) 
— III.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  north  of  Colons* 
and  Alexandres  Troas.  Whether  it  is  the  same  with 
the  place  assigned  by  Homer  to  the  Pelasgi  (//.,  2, 
841)  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  however,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Larissa  below  Cumsc.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
f,  pt.  3,  p.  465.) — IV.  A  town  of  jEolis,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, to  the  southeast  of  Cyme,  and  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Hermus.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  394  )  It  is  supposed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
same  with  the  Lsrisaa  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.,  2, 
841),  and  was  celled  by  the  Cohans,  after  it  wss  ta- 
kes by  them  from  the  Pelasgi,  Phriconis,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  the  other  Larissa*.  Cyme  was  also 
named  Phriconis.  {Strabo,  621.)  Another  appella- 
tion given  to  the  place  was  Laruta  AZgypliaca,  be- 
cause it  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  which 
Cyrus  the  elder  gsve  to  the  Egyptians  who  had  come 
over  to  him  from  the  arm  v  of  Croesus.  (Xcn.,  Cyrop., 
•  7,  1,  45.— Compare  Hut.  Gr,  3,  1,  7.)  In  Strabo'a 
time  the  place  was  uninhabited.— V.  A  city  of  Assy- 


ria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  ten 
found  it  deserted  snd  in  ruins.  Xenophon  states  that 
it  had  been  once  inhsbited  by  the  Mcdcs.  (Anab.,  3, 
4,  7.)  Bochart  (Geogr.  Soar.,  4,  23)  considers  it 
identical  with  the  city  mentioned  in  Genesis  (10,  12) 
under  the  nsme  of  Kesen ;  but  Michsehs  opposes  this. 
(SpieiUg.  Geogr.  Hcbr.,  vol.  1.  p.  247  )— VI.  An  an- 
cient and  flourishing  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  river 
Peneus,  to  the  northeast  of  Pharsalus.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  unless,  indeed,  the  Argos  Pelssgi- 
cum  of  the  poet  is  to  be  identified  with  it  (//..  2, 681), 
snd  this  notion  would  not  be  entirely  groundless  if,  ss 
Strsbo  (440)  informs  us,  there  wss  once  s  city  nsmed 
Argos  close  to  Larissa.  The  same  geographer  has 
enumerated  all  the  ancient  towns  of  the  latter 
snd  we  may  collect  from  bia  researchea  that  it  ■ 
culiar  to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  st  different  periods  been  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Compare  Dton.  Hal.,  1,  21.)  This  city 
was  placed  in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhssbi,  who  were 
partly  expelled  by  Larissa»sns,  while  the  rest  were 
kept  in  close  subjection,  snd  rendered  tributary  .  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  constitution  of  this  city  was 
democratical.  Its  insgistrates  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  considered  themselves  ss  dependant  oo 
their  favour.  (AriMtot.,  de  Hep.,  5,  6.)  This  fact 
will  sccount  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived from  the  republic  of  Larissa  during  the  Pclopon- 
nesian  war.  (Thueyd.,  2,  32  ).  The  Alcosdx,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  princes  of  Thesssly  st  the  lime 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 
(Herod  ,  9.  68.)  Diodorus  Siculus  (16.  61)  informs 
us,  thst  the  citadel  of  Larissa  wss  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Though  the  territory  of  this  city  was  rich 
snd  fertile,  it  wss  subject  to  grcst  losses,  csused  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Peneus.  (Strabo,  440.— PUn., 
4, %.—Hicrocl.,  Syntcdem.,  p.  642.)  Dr.  Clsrke  ststes 
thst  he  could  discover  no  ruins  st  Laritta,  which  still 
retains  the  sncient  name ;  but  thst  the  inhsbilants  gsve 
the  nsme  of  Old  Larissa  to  s  Pslsso  Csstro,  which  is 
situsted  upon  some  very  high  rocks,  st  four  hours*  dis- 
tance towsrds  the  east  (vol.  7,  p.  339).  Dr.  Holland 
snd  Mr.  Dodwell  sre,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
modern  I»arisss  stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  sncient 
city.  (Holland's  Travel*,  p  890.— DodwcUs  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  100  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p  385, 
teqq.y—  VII.  Cremsste,  so  called  from  the  steepness 
of  its  situation,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otis,  snd  south  of  Phthiotic  Tbebe.  It  Isy  iu  the  do- 
mains of  Achilles,  snd  it  is  probably  from  that  circum- 
alance  that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Larusaua, 
unless  this  epithet  is  a  general  one  for  Thessalicus. 
Dodwell  thought  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  place 
at  about  three  quarters  of  sn  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  of  Gradula  (vol.  2.  p.  81.— Compare  GeWt 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  252  )—  VI H.  An  old  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Attica,  near  Mount  Hymettus.  Some 
ruins,  indicative  of  the  site  of  sn  ancient  town  nesr  the 
monsstery  of  Syriam,  st  the  foot  of  Mount  Trelo  Vou- 
ni,  have  been  thought  to  corres|»ond  with  this  sncient 
Pelssgic  settlement.  (Strabo,  440  )— IX.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  snd  Achsis.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr., 
3,  2,  17.)— X.  The  scrppolis  of  Argos,  deriving  its 
nsme,  ss  was  said,  from  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gus.  It  was  also  called  Aspis.  (Plut.,  VU.  Cleopi. 
—  Cramer  a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  244.) 

Larissjcvs,  an  epiihet  applied  by  Virgil  (Mn.,  2, 
197;  11,  404)  to  Achillea,  either  with  reference  to 
the  town  of  Larissa  Cremaste,  which  lay  within  his 
dominions  (rid.  Larissa  VII  ),  or  as  equivalent  gen- 
erally to  Thesialtevs.  Heyne  prefers  the  latter  inter- 
pretation (ad  JEn.,  3,  197). 

Labussos,  a  river  of  Achaia,  forming  the  line  of  sep- 
aration between  thst  country  snd  Elis.  (Pausan,  7, 
17.— Plm.,  4,  6.)   Strabo  informs  us  thst  it 
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Mount  Scollis,  which  Homer  (77.,  11,  757)  des- 
ignate* by  the  name  of  "Olenian  rock."  (Straho, 
387.)  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Ktsso  or 
Mana,    {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  73  ) 

LarT'js.  Iacus,  a  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  north  of 
the  Padua,  and  east  of  the  Lacus  Verbanos.  The 
name  Larius  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin. Whatever  truth,  however,  there  may  have  been 
in  this  conjecture,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name 
prior  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who,  as  Slrabo  (209)  re- 
ports, estimated  its  length  at  300  stadia  and  its  breadth 
at  30.  or  38  miles  by  4.  Serviua  says  that  Cato  reck- 
oned 60  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  the 
real  distance,  including  the  Lake  of  Chiarenna,  ia  not 
•hort  of  that  measurement ;  so  that  Virgil  (Georg.,  2, 
169)  seems  justified  in  saying,  "  Anne  lacus  tantos? 
le  Lan  maxtme — "  The  younger  Pliny  had.  two  vil- 
las on  this  lake,  which  he  describes-  (Eptst.,  9,  7). 
The  one  which  he  calls  his  Tragedy  stood  probably 
at  Betlagio.  as  from  thence  the  view  extends  over 
both  arms  of  the  lake.  The  intermitting  fountain,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  (4,  20),  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Plimanu.  This  lake  receives  the  AddtM 
or  Adda,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po  The  modern  name  is  Lago  di  Co- 
mo,  from  the  modern  Como,  iho  ancient  Comtim.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  picturesque,  being  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas, 
and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.  A  headland,  run- 
ning boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  southern  end.  causes  il 
to  branch  off  into  two  arms,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one  of  which  the  town  of  Como  is  situate. 

Lars  or  Laktbs  Tot.u unit's,  a  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  slain  in  battle  by  Comedos  Cossus.  (Vid.  Spo- 
ils Opima.— Lit ,  4,  17.— Id.,  4.  19  ) 

LartIos  Fi.orus,  I.  T,  a  consul,  who  appeased  a 
•edition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was  the  first 
dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B  C.  498.  (Lip..  2, 
18.)— II.  Spurius,  one  of  the  three  Ror-  itis  who  with- 
stood the  fury  of  Porscnna's  army  at  ci.?  head  of  a 
bridge  while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  C».!cs  and  Her- 
ininius.  (Vid.  Codes.— Lit ,  2, 10,  18  —  IHonus.  H. 
—  Vol.  Max.,  3,  2.) 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  the  wicked  spirits  and  ap- 
paritions which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, issued  from  their  graves  in  the  night,  and  came 
to  terrify  the  world.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Lares  ) 

Lasus,  a  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at  Hcr- 
miono  in  Argolis.  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  instructor  of  Pindar.  (Thorn.  Mag  ,  Vtt  Find.) 
He  was  contemporary  with  Simonidcs  (Artstoph., 
Vesp  ,  1401  — Sehol ,  Vesp.,  1402).  and  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hipparchus  at  Athens  (Herod.,  7.  6),  and 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  (Sehol.,  Vesp  ,  1401.)  He 
was  the  first  that  introduced  the  dithyrambic  measure 
into  the  celebrations  at  the  Olympic  games.  The 
poet  Archilochus,  however,  who  was  much  older  than 
Lasus,  uses  the  word  Dithyrambus  in  two  verses  cited 
by  Atheneus  (p  628),  so  that  Lasus  could  not  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  measure.  (Bent- 
ley,  Diss,  on  Phalaris,  p  254,  ed  1816.) 

Latin*  FkuIm,  or  Latin  Holydays,  a  festival 
among  the  Romans.  It  was  originally  the  solemn 
meeting  of  the  cantons  of  Latium.  and  afterward,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Latin  republic,  was  converted 
into  a  Roman  celebration.  At  first  the  Romans  took 
part  in  il,  as  members  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  into 
which  they  had  entered  by  virtue  of  an  old  treaty, 
made  A.U  C.  261,  which  placed  the  thirty  cities  of  La- 
tium on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Romans.  The  place 
for  holding  the  festival  was  the  Alban  Mount ;  and,  so 
long  as  Latium  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he  could  offer 
a  sacrifice  there,  and  preside  at  the  holydays.  He  sac- 
rificed on  behalf  of  the  Romans  likewise,  aa  they  did 
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in  tbe  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine,  for  tbemstlre* 
and  the  Latins.  Tarquinius  Priscua  assumed  the  pres- 
idency on  the  Alban  Mount,  aa  it  waa  subsequently 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Latin  state ;  but  the  opinion  that 
Tarquinius  instituted  the  festival  is  quite  erroneous, 
as  its  antiquity  ia  proved  to  have  been  far  higher. 
Like  the  Greek  festivals,  this  Latin  one  ensured  a  sa- 
cred trace.  It  lasted  four  days.  The  consuls  alwava 
celebrated  the  Latin  Holydays  before  they  set  out  to 
their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  per- 
formed, or  if  anything  had  been  omitted,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  repeated.  (Consult  on  tint 
whole  subject  Ntebtthr,  Bom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  16, 
seqq.,  Eng.  transl  ) 

Latini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  (Vid  Latmm ) 
Latincs,  I.  a  son  of  Faunus  by  Marica,  king  of  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were  called  Latini. 
He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  died  in  bis  infancy,  and  the  daughter, 
called  Lavinis,  was  secretly  promised  ki  marriage  by 
her  mother  to  Tumus,  kmg  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  h« 
most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  union, 
and  the  oracles  declared  that  Lavima  must  become  ilrf 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  -Eneaa  in  It- 
aly seemed  favourable  to  the  realization  of  this,  predic- 
tion, and  Lalinus  was  prompted  to  become  tbe  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  and  lo  offer  him  b:» 
daughter  in  marriage.  Turnus,  upon  this,  declared 
war  againat  the  king  and  ./Eneas,  but  lost  hit  life  in 
battle  by  the  hand  of  the  Utter,  who  thereupon  receiv- 
ed Lavima  as  his  spouse  Lalinus  died  soon  after,  and 
/Eneas  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Latium.  So 
savsthe  fabulous  legend.  (  Vid.  .lEncas. —  Vxrg.,  £*. 
9.'  Ac  —Ovid.  Met  ,  13,  Ac.  ;  Fast ,  2,  Ac— Dm* 
Hal,  I,  13. — Ltv.,  1,  1,  Ac. — Justin,  43,  1  )— H. 
A  son  of  Sylvius  .Eneas,  surnamed  also  Sylvius.  He 
was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther.    (Diow  Hal  ,  1,  15  ) 

LatTgm,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  south  of  Etruria, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber. — The  ear- 
liest records  of  Italian  history,  as  we  are  assured  hy 
Dionysiua  of  Halicarnassus  (1,  9),  represented  the 
plains  of  Latium  as  first  inhabited  by  the  Siculi,  a 
people  of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  tc 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  abore  mentioned, 
even  had  they  not  acquired  additional  historical  im- 
portance from  their  aubsequenl  migration  to  the  cele- 
brated island  from  them  named  Sicily.  (Vtd.  Siculi) 
Ancient  writers  do  not  seem  agreed  as  lo  the  name  of 
the  people  who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  abandon  La- 
tium. Dionysins  informs  us,  that  Philistus  ascribed 
their  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelasgi.  Thucydi- 
des  refers  the  ssmc  event  to  ihe  Opici ;  while  Anti- 
ochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient  writer,  repre- 
sents the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the  (Enotri.  Notwith- 
standing this  apparent  discrepance,  it  is  pretty  evident, 
that  under  these  different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and 
CEnotri,  the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Dionys- 
iua and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term  Abongi- 
ncs.  (Ant.  Rom..  1,  10 )  The  Aborigines,  inter- 
mixing with  several  Pelasgfc  colonies,  occupied  La- 
tium, and  soon  formed  themselves  into  the  several 
communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Hernici,  and  Volsci. 
even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  and  the  supposed  arrival 
of  iEneas. — The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given 
to  certain  citiea  of  Latiom,  supposed  to  have  been  col- 
onized by  Latinus  Sylvius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Albs, 
but  most  of  which  were  afterward  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed by  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Pri«ros. 
(Lip.,  1,  3.)  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supeibui 
we  find  the  Latin  nation  united  under  the  form  of  « 
confederate  republic,  and  acknowledging  that  ambi- 
tious prince  as  the  protector  of  their  league.  (Ln?-.  l» 
60.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  from 
we  are  told  that  the  Latins,  who  favoured  his 
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experienced  a  total  defeat  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  and 
were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  (Dion.  Hoi.,  6,  18.) 
According  to  this  historian,  the  Latins  received  the 
thank*  of  the  Roman  senate,  some  years  afterward, 
for  having  taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at 
Koine,  which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  Mons  Saccr,  and  for  having,  on  the  contrary,  offered 
every  assistance  in  their  power  on  that  occasion  ;  he 
adds  also  that  a  perpetual  league  was  formed  at  that  time 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  However,  about 
143  years  afterward,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebell- 
ing, and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of  Rome. 
Their  bold  demand,  which  was  urged  through  L.  An- 
nius  Setinus,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  one  of  the 
consuls  at  least  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  nation, 
led  to  an  open  rupture.  A  war  followed,  which  was  ] 
rendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
execution  of  the  young  Manlius  bv  order  of  his  father, 
and  the  devotion  of  Decius.  After  having  been  de- 
feated in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  reduced  j 
to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
which  experienced  greater  lenity,  and  Latium  thence- 
forth ceased  to  be  an  independent  state.    (Lin.,  8, 

14  —Pltn  .  34, 5.)  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Roman  ( 
citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of  the  I^atin 
cities;  but  at  a  later  period  the  Gracchi  sought  to 
level  all  such  distinctions  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Romans.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  carried. 
The  Social  war  followed  ;  and  though  the  confederates 
were  finally  conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
contest,  the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree, 
that  all  the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.. 
Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  deprived  of  their 
privileges  by  Sylla  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  close  of  the 
republic  that  the  Latins  were  admitted  generally  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Qumtes.  (Stut.,  Vit.  Jtd.,  8. — A  scon  ,  Ped.  in  Pit., 
p  490. — On  the  Jut  Latii  and  Jut  ItaJievm,  consult 
Laptiut,  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  11.  24. —  Panrin.,  Comm. 
JUrp.  Rom.,  3,  p.  329.  —  Spaukrim,a<i)ih.  R<rm.,  1, 
16.) — The  name  of  Latium  was  at  first-given  to  that 
portion  of  Italy  only  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  Circaan  promontory,  a  'distance  of 
about  SO  miles  along  the  coast ;  but  subsequently  this 
latter  boundary  was  removed  to  the  river  Liria.  whence 
arose  the  distinction  of  Latium  Antiquum  and  Novum. 
(Strabo,  231—  Pltn.,  3,  5  )  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extended  from 
the  Liris  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vullurnus  and  the 
Masaic  hills.    (Cramer* t  Anc  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  teqq.) 

Litmus,  a  mountain  of  Carta,  near  Miletus.  It  was 
famous  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion.  (Vid.  Endymion.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  stood  the  city  of  Heracles,  commonly  termed 
Upvxkeia  if  vrd  AaruoC,  "  Heraclca  bolow,  or  at' the 
foot  of,  litmus."  The  mountain  gave  to  the  adja- 
cent bay  the  name  of  Latmicus  Sinus.  (Mela,  1, 
17  —  PUn.,  5,  29  ) 

LsTnoxfet,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tuitngt,  Rauraci,  and  Helvetit,  whose  country 
lay  an  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  90  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  I*cus  Brigantinus.  or  Lake  of  Constance. 

15  they  are  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Latobici,  they 
must  have  changed  their  settlements  before  that  geog- 
rapher wrote,  as  he  includes  their  territories  in  Pan- 
oooia  near  Norieum.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  I,  2  —  Id.  to, 
1,1.) 

hsromiM.  Vid.  Lauturaiaj. 
Latona  (in  Greek  Leto),  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Titans  Cceue  and  Phoihe.  In  Homer  she  appears  as 
one  of  the  wives  of  Jupiter,  and  there  occur  no  traces 
of  enmity  between  her  and  Juno.  (//.,  21,  499.) 
Later  poets,  however,  fable  much  about  the  persecu- 
om  that  goddess,  an  account  of 


which  will  be  found  near  the  commencement  of  the 
article  Apollo.  Her  children  by  Jupiter  were  Apollo 
and  Diana.  —  While  wandering  from  place  to  place 
with  her  offspring,  Latona,  says  a  legend  most  pretti- 
ly told  by  Ovid  (Metamorph.,  6,  313,  seqq),  arrived  in 
Lvcia.  The  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  and  the  god- 
dess was  parched  with  thirst.  She  saw  a  pool  and 
knelt  down  at  it  to  drink.  Some  clowns,  who  wero 
there  cutting  sedge  and  rushes,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  slake  her  thirst.  In  vain  the  goddess  entreated, 
representing  that  water  was  common  to  all,  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  compassion  for  her  babes.  The  brutes 
were  insensible:  they  not  only  mocked  at  her  distress, 
but  jumped  into  and  mnddud  the  water.  The  god- 
dess, though  the  most  gentle  of  her  race,  was  roused 
to  indignation  :  she  raised  her  hand  to  heaven,  and 
cried,  "  May  you  live  for  ever  in  that  pool !"  Her 
wish  was  instantly  accomplished,  and  the  churls  were 
turned  into  frogs. — Ntobe.  the  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  Ainphion,  proud  of  her  numerous  oir*pnng, 
ventured  to  set  herself  before  Latona ;  the  offended 
goddess  called  upon  her  children,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  soon  Niobe  was,  by  the  arrows  of  those  deities, 
made  a  childless  mother,  and  became  stiffened  into 
stone  with  grief.  (Vid.  Niobe.)— Tityus,  the  son  of 
Earth,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  happened  to  see  Lato- 
na one  time  as  she  was  going  to  Delphi  (Pytho). 
Inflamed  with  love,  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
The  goddess  called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he 
soon  lay  slain  by  their  arrows.  His  puiuabtnent  did 
not 


with  life,  but  vultures  preyed  upon  his  liver 
in  Erebus.  (Vid.  Tityus  )— The  Greeks  personified 
night  under  the  title  of  AHTfi  or  Latona,  ana  BATUQ ; 
the  one  signifying  oblivion,  and  the  other  sleep  or 
quietude  (Plutarch,  ap.  Euseb.,  Prop.  Etang  ,  3,  1. 
— Hesych.,  jr.  v.  Boi*w) ;  both  of  which  were  meant 
to  express  the  unmoved  tranquillity  prevailing  through 
the  infinite  variety  of  unknown  darkness  that  preceded 
the  creation  or  first  emanation  of  light.  Hence  she 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (Odyss., 
11,  679),  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  nurse  of  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  Egyptians  differed  a  little  from  the  Greeks,  and 
supposed  her  to  be  the  nurse  and  grandmother  of  Ho- 
rus  and  Bubastis,  their  Apollo  and  Diana  (Herod  ,2, 
156),  in  which  they  agree  more  exactly  with  the  an- 
cient natnralists,  who  held  that  heat  was  nourished  by 
the  humidity  of  night.  (Matrob.,  Sat.,  1,  23  )  Her 
symbol  was  the  Mygalc  or  Mas  Araneus,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  blind  (Plut.,  Sympos.,  4,  p.  670. — 
Anton  ,  Liberal.  Fab.,  28);  hut  she  is  usually  repre- 
sented upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  under  the 
form  of  a  large  and  comely  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
her  head.  This  veil,  in  painting,  was  always  black  : 
and  in  gems  the  artists  generally  avaited  themselves  of  a 
dark-coloured  vein  in  the  stone  to  express  it ;  it  being 
the  same  as  that  which  was  usually  thrown  over  the 
symbol  of  the  generative  attribute  to  signify  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  night  fostering  the  productive  power  of 
the  pervading  spirit ;  whence  Priapus  is  called  in  the 
poets  black- cloaked.  (Mosch  ,  Epitaph.  Bion.,  27.) 
The  veil  is  often  stellated.  (Knight,  Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang  ,  dec,  $  87.— Clatt.  Journ.,  vol.  24,  p. 
214  ) 

Latopous,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  between 
Thebes  and  Apotlinopolis  Magna.  It  derived  its  Greek 
name  from  the  fish  Lotos"  worshipped  there,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  largest  of  all  the  fishes  of  the  Nile. 
(Athena-us,  7,  17. — Strabo,  816  )  The  later  writers 
drop  the  term  mXic  (polls),  and  call  the  place  merely 
Laton  (Auruv,  Hierocles),  and  therefore,  in  the  Ilin. 
Anton,  and  Notitia  Imperii,  the  ablative  form  Lato 
occurs.  The  modern  bsne  occupies  the  site  of  Latop- 
olis,  and  is  an  important  place  in  the  caravan  trade 
from  Darfur  and  the  more  southern  regions.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  331.) 
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Lavibka,  a  Roman  divinity,  the  pstron-goddess  of;  been  firmly  atlached  to  the  Roman  interests.  (Liry, 


tltievea,  who  were  anciently  called  Latemiones  (Fes 
tus,  s.  v.),  and  of  all,  in  general,  wbo  practised  arti5ce 
and  fraud.  (Horat ,  Eput.,  I,  16,  GO.)  At  Rone 
she  bad  an  altar  by  the  temple  of  Tellus,  near  the  gate 
which  was  called  from  her  tbe  gate  of  Laverna. 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  p.  45.)  There  was  alao  a  temple 
of  this  goddess  near  Famiaj.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  All.,  7, 
8  )  Her  name  is  probably  derived  from  lateo,  signifi- 
es lory  of  darkness  or  obscurity.  (Compare  the  change 
of  t  and  v  in  ti'A'Au  and  velio ;  dtXu  and  velo ;  xJUrvc 
and  cltvus,  dec.  —  Ketghtlcy's  Mythology,  p.  529.  — 

7. 


Consult  Mem.  Acad,  dts  Inseripl.,  Ate,  vol.  7,  p.  77, 
De  la  Deesse  Larerne.") 

LavkrhIim,  a  temple  of  Lavsrna,  near  Formic. 

(Cic,  Alt.,  7,  8.) 

LavikIa,  a  daughter  of  King  Latinua  and  Amata, 
promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Turnus,  but 
given  eventually  to  -Eneas.  (Kid.  Latinua.)  At  her 
husband's  death  she  waa  left  pregnant,  and  being  fear- 
ful of  Ascanius,  ber  step-son,  she  Bed  mto  the  woods, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  iEneaa  Sylvius. 
(Virg  ,  £n.,  6,  7  —  (Hid,  Met.,  14,  507.— Lie.,  I.  1  ) 

Lavikium,  a  city  of  Latium,  aituate  on  the  river 
Numicius,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  weat  of  Ardes. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  /Eneaa,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latinua  (Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
45. — Lie.  1.  1);  this  story,  however,  would  go  but 
little  towards  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if 
it  were  not  actually  enumerated  among  the  citiea  of 
Latium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  aa  by 
tbe  Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatius,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  waa  a?aa»- 
einated.  (Kir.  Rom.)  Strabo  mentions  that  Levini- 
om  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  (Strabo,  233.)  The  in- 
habitants are  styled  by  Plmy  (3,  5)  Lavmiates  I'.uai- 
enscs.  Lavininm  and  Laureotura  were  Utterly  united 
under  the  name  of  Laiiro-Lavinium.  (Front,  de  Col. 
—  Symmachus,  I,  65.—  Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  10,  6.) 
Various  opinions  hsve  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Le- 
vinium.  Cluveriua  placed  it  near  tbe  church  of  St. 
Petronella  (Jtal.  Ant.,  2,  p.  894) ;  Holateniua  on  the 
hill  called  Monte  di  Uoano  (ad  Stepk.  Byt.,p.  175) ; 
but  more  recent  topographers  concur  in  fixing  it  at  a 
place  called  Practica,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
(Vulp.,  Vet.  Lat.,  10,  1. — Nibby,  Viaggio  Anttauario, 
vol.  2,  p.  265.— Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  19.) 

Lavmsacum,  a  fortified  town  of  Noricum  Ripense, 
the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danobe,  and  the 
headijuartera  of  the  second  legion.  (Sottt.,  Imp 
Occident.)  It  lay  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of  the 
(Enus  and  Danube.  The  modem  village  of  Lokr 
stands  near  the  aite  of  this  place,  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  prvseut  city  of  Ens.  (Manntrt, 
Geor.,  vol.  3,  p.  637.) 

Lavrkntss  Aori.  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laurentum.    (Tibull.,  2,  5,  41.) 

Laurkntia.    Vtd.  Acca. 

Ijavrkntum,  tbe  capital  of  Latium,  about  sixteen 
miles  below  Ostis,  following  the  coast,  and  near  the 
spot  now  called  Paterno.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  10,  1. — 
Nibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.,  vol  2,  p.  313  )  CI o verms 
and  Holstenius  are  both  wrong  in  assigning  to  lau- 
rentum the  position  of  San  Lorenzo.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  /Eneas  and 
the  Trojan  rolony,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  without 
going  so  far  back  as  to  Saturn  and  Picus,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  origin  of  laurentum  was  moat  an- 
cient, since  it  is  mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities 
of  Latium,  in  the  first  treatica  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  recorded  by  Polybtue  (3,  22).  Though 
Laurentum  joined  tbe  latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tar- 

at  the  lake  Regit-  i 
lus  (Dion.  Hal.,  6,  61),  it  aeema  afterward  to  have  Laursia  or  Unriai 
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8,  9.)  Of  its  subsequent  history  we  know  but  little  ; 
Lucan  represents  it  aa  having  fallen  into  rnins  and  be 
come  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wars  (7, 
394).  At  a  later  period,  however,  Laurentum  appear* 
to  have  been  restored  under  the  name  of  lauTO-Lavnv- 
ium:  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed, by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  lavimutn 
(Front  ,  de  Col.—Symmaekus,  i,  Bb.—VuJp,  Vet. 
Lot.,  10,  6.)  The  district  of  Laurentum  must  have 
been  of  a  very  woody  and  marshy  nature.  The  Silvn 
Laurentina  la  noticed  by  Julius  Obsequene  (de  Prod  ), 
and  by  Herodian  (1,  12).  the  latter  of  whom  reports, 
that  the  Emperor  Commodua  was  ordered  to  this  part 
of  the  country  by  hie  physicians,  on  account  of  tbe 
laurel-groves  which  grew  there,  the  shade  of  which 
waa  considered  aa  particularly  salutary.  It  is  froea 
thia  tree  that  laurentum  ia  supposed  to  bave  denvesj 
its  name.    The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famous 


for  the  number  and  eixe  of  tbe  w  ild  boars  w  hich  they 
bred  in  their  reed v  pastures.  (Virg.,  Xm  ,  7.  50. — 
Id.  ibid ,  10.  707  —  Hot.,  Sat.,  2,  4  —  Martial,  9, 
49. )  However  unfavourable,  as  a  place  of  residence, 
laurentum  may  be  thought  at  tbe  present  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  malaria  which  prevails  there,  it  appears 
to  have  been  considered  aa  far  from  unhealthy  by  the 
Romans.  We  are  told  that  Scipio  and  Larlins,  when 
released  from  the  cares  of  business,  often  resorted  to 
this  neighbourhood,  and  amused  themselves  by  gath- 
ering shells  on  the  shore.  (Val.  Max.,  8.  8. —  Cic, 
de  Orat  ,  2, 22.)  Pliny  the  Younger  says  laurentum 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Romsn  nobles  in  winter; 
and  so  numerous  were  tbeir  villas,  that  they  presented 
more  the  appearance  of  a  c;ty  than  detached  dwellings 
Every  lover  of  antiquity  is  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
and  rr.iriuce  desrrplr-jn  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat 
(Ep  ,  2.  17.)  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  the 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  alao  a  villa  in  this  neighbourhood 
( Varro,  R.  R.,  8,  IZ  — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  16,  seqq.) 

LitfBiON,  a  range  of  hills,  extending  from  that  part 
of  the  Attic  cusat  whieh  lay  near  Azenia,  below  the 
Astvpal***  Promontoriom,  to  tbe  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Prasisr 
on  tbe  eastern  coast.  Thia  tract  waa  celebrated  for 
ita  ailver  mines.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  was  shared  anions;  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachm* ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  thia  division  took  plsce  annually 
ever,  during  the  war  with  ^Egtna, 


to  the  c 


Themistoclcs,  however, 
advised  them  to  apply  this  money 

of  200  guilty*  ;  a  measure  which  contributed,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  naval  ascendancy  of  the  A then> 
ana.  (Herod.,  7,  144  )  Thuevdsdcs  reports,  that  the 
Laceda-monian  army,  in  their  second  invasion  of  At- 
tica, advanced  in  thia  direction  as  far  as  Leuriom  (3, 
66).  The  produce  of  the  mines  had  already  much  d»- 
miniahed  in  the  time  of  Xenopbon.  (Afca*..  3,  6,  5 ) 
Wo  collect  from  his  account  that  they  then  wet* 
farmed  by  private  persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to 
the  republic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  thev 
extracted ;  bet  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
take  tbe  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving  that 
they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  revenue  to  the 
slate.  (Be  Pres.,  p  293,  td.  Stepk.)  These  private 
establishments  were  called  ipyaem/pta  n»  roit  «u>v»- 
peiotf.  (JSacJknt.  tar  TrasercA  ,  p.  14  )  Niciae  is 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000  slaves  in  the 
mines.  (Xen.,  I.  e.—Flnt.,  Vit.  Hit. — Andattd.,  da 
Myst. — Died.  Sic,  6,  37.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that 
tbe  metallic  veina  were  nearly  exhausted  when  he 
wrote;  a  considerable  quantity  of  ailver, 
was  extracted  from  the  old  scons*,  ss  tbe  aswit 
were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  smelting  the  m 
quio,  and  shared  in  tbe  defeat  at  the  lake  Regil-  |  (Strabo,  399.) — The  mines'  themselves  were'euthjd 
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souse  (Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  Lond.  ed.)  describes 
Laurium  as  a  high  and  abrupt  hill,  covered  with  pine- 
tree*  aud  abounding  with  marble.  Stewart  also  rec- 
ognised in  Legnna  and  Lagnona,  near  Sunium,  the 
name  Laurion,  which  has  also  evidently  been  preserved 
in  the  names  Lauronoris,  Mauronoris,  Mauronorise 
(Jiavpiov  ''!>■•[).  According  to  his  statement,  it  is  an 
uneven  range  of  hills  full  of  exhausted  mines  and  sco- 
ii«.  (Antta.  of  Attica,  vol.  3,  p.  19.)  Mr.  Hawkins. 
iu  his  survey  of  this  part  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
mauy  veibs  of  the  srgenliferous  lead  ore,  with  which 
the  country  seems  to  abound ;  he  observed  traces  of 
the  silver  mines  not  far  beyond  Keratia.  The  site  of 
the  smelting  furnaces  may  be  traced  to  the  southward 
of  Thoneo  lor  some  miles,  immense  quantities  of  sco- 
re* occurring  there.  These  were  probably  placed  near 
the  seacoast  fur  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  import.  (Wulpmc's  Memoir  m, 
vol.  Up  A30.  —  G(li't  Itinerary,  p  79  —  Dodwdi's 
Tour,  vol  I,  p  358  ) — The  mines  at  Laurium  were 
worked  cither  by  shafts  (fptWfs,  pH#*t)  or  adits  (iireV- 
»poi,  cunet);  and  by  neither  of  these  two  modes  of 
working  did  they,  in  the  tune  of  Xenoplion.  arrive  at  the 
termination  of  the  ore  (Xcn.,  dc  Vcctig.,  24,  6).  For 
the  chambering  of  the  mines  timlier  was  probably  im- 
ported by  sea  (Dcmosth  in  Mid  .  p.  5Q8, 17), which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (33,  21),  was  the  case  also  in  Spain. 
Hobhousc  mentions  (/  c.)  that  one  or  two  shafts  have 
been  discovered  in  a  small  shrubby  plain  not  far  from 
toe  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast ;  and  he  slates  also  that 
a  specimen  of  ore.  lately  found,  was  shown  to  him  at 
Athens.  If  the  bole  which  Chandler  (Travels,  c.  30) 
aaw  upon  Mount  llyiueitus  was  really,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, a  shaft,  it  follows  that  some,  at  least,  had  a  con- 
siderable width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more 
than  forty  feet  in  diameter ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
two  narrow  passages  led  into  the  hill  in  opposite  di- 
rections. It  was  also  the  practice,  according  to  Vi- 
truvius,  to  make  lar^e  hollows  in  the  silver  mines  (7, 
?).  The  pillars  which  were  left  standing  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  overkill);  mountain  were  called  bpuot,  and 
more  commonly  peaoKpuric  (Plut.,  Vit.  X.,  Orat. — 
Op.,  vol.  6.  p.  256.  ed.  Hutt  —  Pollux.  3,  87. — Id., 
7,  98),  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  served  for  the  di- 
between  the  (1  liferent  compartments,  or,  at 
they  were  called,  workshops.  As  these  pillars  con- 
tained ore,  the  proprietors  were  tempted  by  their  ava- 
rice to  remove  them,  although  by  law  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  doing  so ;  in  the  time  of  the  orator 
Lycurgus,  the  wealthy  Diphilus  was  condemned  to 
death  for  this  offence  (Kir.  X  ,  Orat.,  I.  e.)  The 
oii<--iin_!  ■»!"  ni  nines  was  called  Kaivorouia,  and  on 
account  of  the  great  risk  and  expense,  no  one  would 
willingly  undertake  it.  If  the  speculator  was  suc- 
cessful, be  wa»  amply  remunerated  for  his  undertaking; 
if  unsuccessful,  he  lost  all  his  trouble  and  expense  ; 
on  which  account  Xcnophon  proposed  to  form  compa- 
nies for  this  purpose.  The  ancients  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  unwholesome  evaporations  from  ailver- 
tmues  (Ciunub  ,  ad  Strub  ,  101),  and  the  noxious  at- 
mosphere of  those  in  Autea  is  parlkulaily  mentioned 
(Xeu.  Mem  .  3.  6.  12  —  Plut.,  Camp  Arc.  tt  Crass. 
Mir.),  although  the  Gr.  t-ks  as  well  as  the  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  tin:  use  of  shafts  for  ventilation, 
which  the  former  called  aVefayuyta.  (Lex.  Seg.,  p. 
317.)    In  what  manner  the  water  was  withdrawn  from 


the  mines  we  arc  not  informed  ;  it  is.  however,  prob- 
able that  the  Greeks,  made  use  of  the  same  artificial 
means  as  the  Romans.  (Consult  Ret  tc  meter.  Art  of 
Mining.  Ate  ,*nwng  the  Ana>ni»,  p.  114,  of  the  Ger- 
man work  )  The  removal  of  the  one  appears  to  have 
been  performed  partly  by  machinery  and  partly  by 
men.  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt  and  Spa  n,  in  which 
latur  country  the  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore 
the  adits  to  the  surface  of  the  toil ;  whether, 
».  the  miner,  m  Attic  used  leather  bag.  for 


this  purpose,  and 
Tier »  (&v/AKo+6poi),  is,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain ;  for, 
according  to  the  grammarians,  these  bags  contained 
their  food.  (Pollux,  7,  100.— Id.,  10, 149.— Hesych  .. 
«.  *.)  The  stamping  of  the  ore  at  the  founderies,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  separation  from  the  useless  parts 
of  the  stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortsrs 
with  iron  pestles.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  re- 
duced the  gold  ore  to  the  size  of  a  vetch,  then  ground 
it  in  bandraills  and  washed  it  on  separate  planks,  after 
water  had  been  poured  over  it ;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippocratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of 
gold  ore.  (Diod.  Sic..  13, 12 .— Aglharch.,  an.  Phot., 
p.  1342. — litpjmerateiyde  victu*  rat.,  1,4.)  In  Spain 
it  was  bruised  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
does  not  invert  the  proper  order,  first  washed,  and  al- 
terward  calcined  and  pounded.  Even  the  quicksilver 
ore.  from  which  cinnabar  was  prepared,  was  similarly 
trested  ;  that  is,  first  burned  off,  in  which  operation  a 
part  of  the  quicksilver  flowed  off,  and  then  pounded 
with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed.  (Plm.,  33, 21.) 
In  Greece,  the  labourers  in  the  fouodenea  made  use 
of  a  sieve  for  WMhing  the  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  implements  of  the  miners  by  the 
appropriate  name  ou?.a$.  (Poll.,  7,  97.)  This  method 
of  treating  ore  was  not  only  in  use  in  ancient  times, 
but  it  was  the  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  in  more  recent  times,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  stamp  works.  (Beckman't  History  of  In 
tentimu,  vol.  1,  pt.  6,  num.  3. — Reitemeier,  p.  121, 
teqq  )  Of  the  art  of  smelling  in  the  founderies  of 
Laurium,  nothing  definite  is  known.  That  the  Athe 
nians  made  use  of  the  bellows  and  charcoal  is  not  im- 
probable ;  the  latter,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
from  the  account  of  the  charcoal-sellers,  or,  rsther, 
charcoal-burners,  from  which  business  a  Isrge  portion 
of  the  Acharnians  in  particular  derived  their  livelihood 
The  art  of  smelting  among  the  ancients  was  so  imper- 
fect, that  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived considerable  improvements,  there  was  still  no 
profit  to  be  gained  by  extracting  silver  from  lesd  ore, 
in  which  it  wss  present  in  small  proportions ;  and  the 
early  Athenians  had.  in  comparison  with  their  auc- 
(who  were  themselves  not  the  most  perfect 
of  chymistry).  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  ore,  that,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
not  only  was  that  which  hsd  been  thrown  away  aa 
stone  subsequently  used,  but  the  old  scoria*  were 
again  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extrsclmg  silver. 
(Strab,  390.)  According  to  Pliny  (33,  31).  the  an- 
cients could  not  smelt  any  silver  without  some  mix- 
ture of  lesd  (plumbum  nigrum)  or  gray  lead  (ga- 
Una,  molybdana) ;  he  appears,  however,  only  to  mean 
ores  in  which  the  silver  was  combined  with  some 
metal  to  which  it  has  a  less  powerful  affinity  than  to 
lesd.  At  Lauriam  it  was  not  necesssry,  st  lesst  in 
many  places,  to  sdd  any  lesd,  it  being  already  present 
in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in  general  terms  the  manner 
in  which  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  treated  (34,  47). 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wss  the 
adopted  in  Attica.  According  to  his 
ore  was  first  melted  down  to  stannom,  a 
of  pure  silver  and  lesd  ;  then  this  material  i 
|  to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  ailver  was  separated, 
and  the  lead  appeared  half  glazed  in  the  form  of  lith- 
srge,  which,  as  well  ss  gray  lead,  the  ancients  csll  ga- 
lena and  molybdena :  this  last  substance  was  afterward 
cooled,  snd  the  lesd  (plumbum  nigrum,  p.6to66oc,  to 
distinguish  it  from  tin,  plumbum  album,  or  candidum, 
Kanm rt, '>■><•)  was  produced.  (Roeckha  Dittertation 
on  the  Mine*  of  Laurium,  Comment.  Acad.  Berol., 
an  1814  et  1816,  p.  89  —BoeckV*  Public  Economy 
of  Athena,  vol.  2,  p.  415,  teqq  ) 

Laoron,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  Bs>tica,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  probsbly  smong 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be 
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■he  modem  Liria,  five*  leagues  from  Valentia.  It 
was  this  city  of  which  Serlonus  made  himself  master 
in  the  face  of  Pomney's  army  ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  at 
a  aubseqnent  period,  Cneius  Pompeius,  con  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Great,  was  slam  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 
(Plut.,  Vtt  Serl—Oros,  ft,  23  —  Florus,  4,  2  —  Cat  ., 
Bill.  Ht*p  ,  c.  37.) 

L»us,  I  a  nvcrof  Lucania,  now  Lao,  running  into 
the  Sinus  Latin,  or  Gulf  of  PtAteastro,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province.  At  its  mouth  stood  the 
citv  of  Laus. — II.  A  city  at  the  southern  extremity 
nf  Lurania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laus,  and  on  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sybarilca 
(Herod  ,  6,  20—Strab,  253),  but  beyond  this  fact 
wo  are  very  little  acquainted  with  its  history.  Strabo 
reports,  that  the  allied  Greeks  met  with  a  signal  de- 
feat in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  from  the  La- 
canians.  These  were  probably  the  PosidotiiaUe,  and 
the  other  colonists  on  this  coast,  and  we  may  conjec- 
ture that  this  disaster  led  to  the  downfall  of  their  sev- 
eral towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laiis  no  longer  existed. 
(Plin..  3,  b.—Ptoi,  p  67.)  Cluvenus  identified  its 
site  with  the  present  Lamo  (ltal.  Ant.,  2,  p.  1262) ; 
but  later  topographers  have  justly  observed,  that  this 
town  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  whereas  the  Ta- 
ble Itinerary  evidently  marks  the  position  of  Laiis  near 
the  coast.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  Scalea 
represents  this  ancient  city.  (Romawelli,  vol.  1,  p. 
383  ) 

Laus  Pompxia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  next  in 
importance  to  Mediolamim.  and  situate  to  the  south- 
east of  that  place,  near  the  river  Lambrus.  It  was 
founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii  (3,  17),  and 
afterward  probably  colonized  by  Pdmpeius  Strabo, 
father  of  the  great  Pompev.  In  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
his  brother,  it  is  simply  called  Laus  (2,  15).  Its  po- 
sition answers  to  thai  of  Lodi  Vecehw,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Darba- 
rosna  CHUsed  the  new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the 
distance  ol  three  miles  from  the  ancient  site.  (Cra- 
mrr's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  53.) 

Lautumia  or  LatohIiV,  a  name  properly  denoting 
a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the  Greek  '/Star,  "  a  stone," 
and  Ttf/vu,  "/o  cut''  or  quarry."  This  appellation 
was  particularly  applied  to  certain  quarries  near  Syra- 
cuse, one  of  which  still  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Ear 
of  Dionymus,"  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  that  tyrant  for  a  prison,  and  to  have  been  so  con- 
structed that  all  the  sounds  uttered  in  it  converged 
to  and  united  in  one  particular  point,  termed,  in  con- 
sequence, the  tympanum.  This  point  communicated 
with  an  apartment,  where  Dionysius  placed  himself, 
and  thus  overheard  all  that  was  said  by  his  unsuspect- 
ing captives.  Such  is  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
this  place,  an  opinion  which  haa  no  other  support  save 
the  narratives  of  travellers  and  the  accounts  of  some 
modern  historians,  who  have  been  equally  misled  by 
vulgar  tradition.  There  is  uo  doubt,  however,  but 
that  these  quarries  actually  served  aa  places  of  impris- 
onment, arid  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  having 
employed  them  for  this  purpose  in  the  case  of  Roman 
citirens.  (CV.  tn  Verr  ,  5.  27  )  itlian  informs  us, 
that  some  of  the  workmen  in  the  quarries  near  Syra- 
cuse remsincd  so  long  there  as  to  marry  and  rear  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  that  some  of  their  children,  having 
never  before  seen  a  city,  were  terrified  on  their  com- 
ing to  Syracuse,  and  beholding  for  the  firat  lime  horses 
and  oxen.    (JS/ian.  V.  H.,  12.  44  ) 

Lkanuir,  a  youth  of  Abydos.  beloved  by  Hero. 
The  story  of  his  fate  will  be  found  under  the  latter 
article.  (Vtd.  Hero.) — The  following  remarks  relate 
to  his  alleged  feat  of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
and  returning  the  same  night-  "  It  was  the  custom," 
observes  Hobhouse.  "for  those  who  would  cross  from 
Abydos  to  Sestoa  to  incline  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 
line,  and  those  making  the  contrary  voyage  war 
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ged  to  have  recourse  to  a  similar  plan,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  current  Lcandcr,  therefore,  had  a 
perilous  adventure  to  perform,  who  swam  at  least  four 
miles  to  meet  Hero,  and  returned  the  same  distance 
the  same  night.  It  is  very  possible,  however,  to  switn 
across  the  Hellespont  without  being  the  rival  or  h<tv- 
'  ing  the  motive  of  Leander.  My  fellow-traveller  (Lord 
i  Iiyron)  was  determined  to  attempt  it."  (Hothouse's 
\  Journey,  vol.  2,  p  218,  Am.  ed  )  It  appear*,  from, 
j  what  follows,  that  I<ord  Byron  failed  in  his  first  at- 
tempt, owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  after  ho 
and  the  friend  who  accompanied  him  had  been  in  tba 
water  an  hour,  and  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  the  castle*. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful  ;  Lord  Byron 
was  in  the  water  one  hour  and  ten  mmutes,  his  com- 
panion, Mr.  Ekenhcad,  five  minutes  less  Lord  B\ron 
represents  the  current  as  very  strong  and  the  water 
cold  ;  he  states,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatigued, 
though  a  little  chilled,  and  performed  the  feat  with  lit- 
tle difficulty.  The  strait  between  the  castles  Mr. 
Hobhouse  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  yet  it  took 
four  boatmen  five  minutes  to  pull  them  from  point  to 
point.  All  this  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
upon  the  feat  of  I^eander,  who  could  hardly  have  been 
a  moro  expert  swimmer  than  Lord  Byron,  and  who, 
besides,  had  a  longer  course  to  pursue.  Consult  Lord 
Byron's  own  account  (Moore's  Life  of  Byron,  vol  2, 
p.  308,  seqq),  and  Mr.  Turner*  remarks  appended  to 
the  volume  just  cited,  p.  560. 

Lkbadea,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  west  of  Coronea,  built 
on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  small  river  Hercyne.  It 
derived  its  name  from  I^ebadus,  an  Athenian,  having 
previously  been  called  Midea.  This  city  was  celebra- 
ted in  antiquity  for  the  oracle  of  Tropbonius,  situated 
in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who  con- 
sulted the  Kates  were  obliged  to  descend,  after  per- 
forming various  ceremonies,  which  are  accurately  de- 
tailed by  Pausanias,  who  also  gives  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  sacred  cavern  (9,  39).  The  oracle  wa« 
already  in  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  Cror-sus, 
who  consulted  it  (Herod,  1,  46),  asdid  also  Mardoni- 
us.  (Id ,  8,  134.)  The  victory  of  Leuctra  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  solemn 
assembly  was  in  consequence  held  at  Lebadea,  after 
tho  action,  to  return  thanks.  This  was  known,  bow- 
ever,  to  have  been  an  artifice  of  Epaminondas.  (Ihod. 
Sic.  15,  53.)  Strabo  calls  the  presiding  deity  Jupiter 
Trophonius  (Strab.,  413),  and  so  does  Ltvy  (46.  28), 
who  says  the  shrine  waa  visited  by  Paulus  yEmilms 
after  hi*  victory  over  Perseus.  The  geographer  D>- 
caarchus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athcneus  (13.  p. 
594,  e),  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  oracle.  The 
modem  town  of  Libadea  stands  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city :  the  castle  occupies  tbe  site  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. (Dodwelt,  vol.  1,  p.  217  —  GeWs  ltin.,  p.  178. 
—Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  7,  p.  168,  Land,  ed.  —  Cr*. 
mer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  240.) 

Lkbbuos  (AiSeSoe),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Jo 
nia,  northwest  of  Colophon,  on  the  coast.  It  was  at 
first  a  flourishing  city,  but  upon  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesus  by  Lvsimachus, 
it  sank  greatly  in  importance.  (Pausan  ,  1,9  — Stra- 
bo, 632.)  In  the  time  of  Horace  it  was  deserted  and 
in  ruins.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequently 
restored,  as  Hierocles,  in  the  seventh  century,  s|waks 
of  it  as  a  place  then  in  existence.  (Jtfaimerr,  Gtepr  , 
vol  6.  pt.  3,  p.  316.) 

LrcHjKum,  that  part  of  Corinth  which  was  situated 
on  the  Sinus  Connthiacua,  being  distant  from  the  city 
about  12  stadia,  and  connected  with  it  by  means  of 
two  long  walls.  (Strabo,  380.  — Xem  ,  lit**.  Gr..  4, 
5,  1 1  )  It  was  the  great  emporium  of  Corinthian  traf- 
|  fie  with  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  with 

Italy  and  Sicilv.    (Strah  ,  I  c.—  Polyb  ,  5.  24  — 
1  5,  24,  12.— Lii.,  32,  23.)  Aoeording  to  Sir  W.  Cd* 
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"Lech*um  is  thirty-five  minutes  distant  from  Corinth, 
rk!  ronsists  of  about  aix  houses,  magazines,  and  a 
custom  house.  East  of  it,  the  remains  of  the  port  are 
vet  visible  at  a  place  where  the  sea  runs  up  a  channel 
into  the  fields  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  modem 
Venetian  fort."    (Itm  of  the  Morea,  p.  205.) 

LbcfonIa.  Ancient  traditions,  as  well  a*  physical 
observations,  point  out  the  former  existence  of  the  land 
of  Ixxtonia,  which  would  seem  to  have  occupied  a 
part  of  the  space  now  filled  by  the  Grecian  Sea.  An 
earthquake  probably  broke  down  its  foundations,  and 
the  whole  was  finally  submerged  under  the  waves. 
Perhaps  this  event  happened  when  the  sea,  which  was 
formerly  extended  over  the  Scythian  plains,  forced  its 
way  through  the  Bosporus,  and  precipitated  itself  into 
th«*  basin  of  the  Mediten ancan  (Compare  remarks 
under  the  articles  Cyaneit  and  Medttrrrancum  Mare.) 
The  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  Lecloma,  and  this  tract  of  land  proba- 
bly facilitated  the  passage  of  the  first  colonists  out  of 
Asia  into  our  part  of  the  world.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
Pallas  that  the  Eunne  and  Caspian  Seas,  as  well  aa 
the  take  Aral  and  several  others,  arc  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Asia.  This  conjecture  of  Pallas,  which  was 
drawn  from  his  enervations  in  Siberia,  hat  been  con- 
firmed by  KLiproth's  survey  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus.  Lastly.  M  de  Choiseul  Gouffier 
adds,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia,  WaMadna,  am) 
Besarabia  bears  evident  traces  of  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  sea.  It  has  often  been  conjectured  that  the 
opening  of  the  Bosporus  was  the  occasion  of  the  drain- 
ing of  this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  memory  of  this  disruption  of  the  two  continents 
was  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Greece.  Strabo 
M9),  Pliny  (2,  90).  and  Diodorns  Siculus  (5,  47),  have 
collected  the  ancient  memorials  which  existed  of  so 
striking  a  catastrophe.  The  truth  of  the  story,  how- 
ever, has  been  placed  on  more  secure  grounds  by 
physical  observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bosporus.  (Consult  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and 
particularly  a  Memoir*  by  M.  dc  Choiseul  Gouffier  in 
ihe  Menu  de  rinstitut.  Royal  de  France,  1815,  in 
which  the  author  has  collected  much  curious  informa- 
on  this  subject  )  It  appears  that  the  catastrophe 
i  produced  by  tho  operation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires 
of  which  were  still  burning  in  the  era  of  the  Argonau- 
tic  voyage,  and  enter  into  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
Apollonius  and  Valerius  Flaccus.  According  to  the 
false  Orpheus,  Neptune,  being  angry  with  Jupiter, 
struck  the  land  of  I/ectonia  with  his  golden  trident, 
and  submerged  it  in  the  sea,  forming  islands  of  many 
of  its  scattered  fragments.  There  seems  to  be  some 
resemblance  between  the  name  Lectonia  and  Lycao- 
nia,  but  then  we  must  refer  the  latter  term,  not  to  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  but  to  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus  we  have  in  Ovid  (Fast.,  3,  793)  the 
expression  "  Lycaonia  Arctos,"  in  the  same  poet 
(Trist.,  32,  2)  "  Lycaonia  tub  axe,"  and  in  Claudian 
{Cons.  Mall.  Theod  ,  299)  "  Lycaonia  astra."  By 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  Italy  and 
Greece  can  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were  both  re- 
ferred by  the  ancients  to  the  countries  of  the  North. 
(Mutter's  Univer.  History,  vol.  I,  p  32.  in  notts. — 
Vkert.  Geographic  dcr  dnerhen  KM  Rumcr,  vol.  I, 
p.  348.— Hermann  in  Orph.,  Arg  .  1274.) 

Lecti'M,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  below  the  island 
of  Tencdos,  now  Cape  liaha.  It  formed  the  northern 
in  the  time  of  the  eastern  empire,  of  the  prov- 
of  Asia,  as  it  was  termed,  winch  commenced  near 
the  Mcaudcr,  and  extended  along  the  coa^t  upward  to 
Ltcuim.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  this  promontory  as 
follows:  "Thence  we  sailed  to  the  promontory  of 
Ledum,  now  Cape  Baba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adra- 
myttian  Gulf :  the  southwestern  extremity  of  that  chain 
of  mountauu^of  which  Gargarus  is  tho  summit.  This 


cBpe  presents  a  high  and  bold  cliff,  on  whose  steep 
acclivity  the  little  town  of  Bnba  appears,  as  though 
stuck  within  a  nook.  It  ia  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  knives  and  poniards:  their  blades  are  dialin- 
guished  in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  Leeks." 
(Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  224,  seqq.,  Lond.  ed.)  A  very 
accurate  view  of  the  promontory  is  given  in  Gelfs  To- 
pography of  Troy,  p  21.  The  place  was  called  Baba 
from  a  dervish  (Baba)  buried  there,  who  alwaya  gave 
the  Turks  intelligence  when  sny  rovers  were  in  the 
neighbouring  seas.  (Clarke,  I.  c  ,  in  nolts. — Egmoni 
and  Heyman's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  162.) 

Lkda,  a  daughter  of  King  Thcstius  and  Eurythe- 
mis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  she  became,  by  Jupiter 
(who  assumed  for  that  purpose  the  form  of  a  swan), 
the  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  her  own 
husband,  the  parent  of  Castor  and  Clytemnestra.  Two 
eggs,  it  seems,  were  brought  forth  by  her,  from  which, 
n  -pi  ci  vi  came  the  children  just  named,  Pollux  and 
Helen  being  in  one,  and  Castor  and  Clytemnestra  in  tho 
other.  Other  versions,  however,  arc  given  of  the  le- 
gend, for  which  consult  the  articles  Castor  and  Helena. 

Lki>.*  ».  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione,  dec,  aa  re- 
lated to  l.eda.    (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  328.) 

hum-*,  now  Lrz,  a  river  of  Gaul,  near  the  modem 
Montpelier.    (Mela,  2,  5.) 

Lk«.io  srphma  gemma,  a  Roman  military  colony  in 
Spain  among  the  Astures,  northeast  of  Astunca.  It 
is  now  Leon  (llin.  Ant.,  p.  395. — Ptolemy,  2,  6.) 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Legio  Septima  Gennanorum.  ( Ukert, 
Geogr.s  vol.  2.  p.  441.) 

I.klaps  or  LiCi.APs,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to 
seize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  it  was  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  was  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and  Pro- 
ens  reconciled  herself  lo  her  husband  by  presenting 
him  with  this  valuable  animal.  According  lo  some, 
Procris  had  received  it  from  Minos,  as  a  reward  for 
the  dangerous  wounds  of  which  she  had  cured  him. 
(Hygin.,fah  ,  28  — Orirf,  Met  ,  7,  771.)— II.  One  of 
Action's  dogs. 

Lgi.KGRis.  a  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because  once 
|iossessed  by  the  taleges.    (Plin  ,  5,  29  ) 

I.ei.kubs.  an  ancient  race,  whose  history  is  involved 
in  grest  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and 
almost  contradictory  traditions  which  exist  concern- 
ing them ;  according  to  which,  they  are  on  the  one 
hand  represented  as  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  while  on  the  other  they  are  sa:d  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Carians.  Herodotus  states 
(1,  171)  that  the  Carians,  who  originally  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  ^Bgean  Sea,  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Leleges  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor;  and 
according  to  Paussnias  (7.  2,  4),  the  I/elcges  formed 
only  a  part  of  the  Carian  nation.  The  Leleges  ap- 
pear, from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  yEgean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  they 
are  represented  as  the  allies  of  the  Trojans  ;  and  their 
king  Altes  is  said  to  have  been  the  father-in-law  of 
Priam.  (77..  20,  96.  —  /*.,  21.  86  )  They  are  said 
to  have  founded  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa  (Athe- 
nans,  15,  p.  672),  and  Strabo  informs  us  that  they 
once  inhabited,  together  with  the  Carians,  the  whole 
of  Ionia.  (Slrab.,  331  )— On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
numerous  traditions  respecting  them  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  we  find  no  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Carians.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Strabo, 
332),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Acamania.  yEtolia.  Opurt- 
tian  Locris,  Leucas,  and  Bceotia.  In  the  south  of 
Greece  we  again  meet  with  the  aame  confusion  in  the 
traditions  of  Megara  respecting  the  Leleges  and  the  Ca- 
rians. Car  is  ssid  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient kings  of  Megara.  and  to  have  been  succeeded  in 
the  royal  power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  by 
Lelex,  a  foreigner  from  Egypt.  (Pawn..  1. 39, 4, sec.) 
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Pylus,  the  grandson  of  this  Lelex,  is  said  to  have  led 
a  colony  ot  Megariau  l*eleges  into  M^mhu,  where 
be  founded  the  city  uf  Pylus.  (I'ausan.,  4,  36,  1.) 
The  Lacedemonian  traditions,  on  the  contrary,  repre- 
sent the  l^elcges  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lsco- 
ma.  ( I'ausiiH.,  3,  1,  1.) — It  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
from  the  numerous  traditions  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Le leges  were  in  some  manner  closely  connected  with 
the  Carians.  (Vtd.  Caria.)  The  most  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  the  Leleges  were  a  people  of  Pelaa- 
gian  race,  a  portion  of  whom  emigrated  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  islands 
of  the  .Egean  Sea,  where  tbey  became  connected  with 
the  Carians  (who  were  a  portion,  probably,  of  the  same 
great  family),  and  subsequently  joined  them  in  their 
descent  upon  Asia  Minor.  (Thirlwall's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  44.— PaiioiV^  Museum,  No.  1, 
t.  v.  Aucsjus — EncycZ.  Um.  Knowl.,  vol.  13,  p.  417.) 

Lelex,  an  Egyptian,  ssid  to  have  come  with  a  col- 
ony to  Megara,  and  to  have  attained  to  kingly  power 
there.    (P4«a«n.,  1,  39,  4  —  Vtd.  Lelcgea.) 

Lemanis  PotTua,  or  hymne,  a  harbour  of  Britain, 
a  little  below  Dover,  where  Caesar  is  thought  to  have 
landed  on  his  first  expedition  to  that  island,  having  set 
out  from  the  Portus  Itius  in  Gaul,  a  little  south  of 
CaUu.    (Kid.  Itius  Portus.) 

Lihannob  Lacps,  a  lake  of  Gaul,  in  the  southwest 
angle  of  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  separating 
them  in  this  quarter  from  the  Allobroges.  It  is  now 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  expanse 
of  water  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concave  side 
of  which  is  upward  of  45  miles  long.  Its  greateat 
breadth  is  about  12  miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes 
over  in  toe  severest  winters,  and  it  rises  about  ten 
feet  in  aummer,  by  the  melting  of  the  anows  on  the 
Alps.  Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  forty  other  streams. 
(Lucan,  1,  396.—  Mela,  2,  5  —  Cat.,  B.  G  ,  1, 2.— Id. 
it.,  1,8  —  Id.  tb.,  3,  I.) 

Lemnos,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  between 
Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  According  to 
Pliny  (4,  12)  it  waa  87  miles  from  Mount  Athoa  ;  but 
there  must  be  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  that  author, 
for  the  distance  is  not  forty  miles  from  the  extreme 
point  of  the  Acrothoan  Cape  to  the  nearest  headland 
of  Letnnoa.  (Compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Athos.)  Lemnos  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  as 
the  apot  on  which  Vulcau  fell,  after  being  hurled 
down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  established  his  for- 
ges. A  volcano,  which  once  waa  burning  ou  the 
island,  may  have  afforded  ground  for  the  fable.  A 
atory  is  also  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
writers  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all 
the  men.  (Kid.  Hypaipyle  )  Homer  stales  that  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  the  Sinttans, 
a  Thraeian  tribe  (17.,  1,  &9Z.—Strabo,  Etc  ,  7,  p.  331), 
whence  Apollomua  Khodius  terms  it  livr^ida  Ai/fwov 
(I,  608.  — Compare  Schvt.  Tfiucyd,2,  98.  —  Steph. 
By z.,  s.  e.  A', in  of  )  To  these  succeeded  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Attica. 
They  are  said  to  have  afterward  stolen  some  Athenian 
women  from  Brauron,  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  children  of  these  women 
hsving  despised  their  half- brethren,  born  of  Pelasgian 
women,  the  Pelasgi  took  the  resolution  of  murdering 
both  the  Athenian  women  and  their  offspring.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  atrocities,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Consult  Erasm.,  Cat/. 
col ,  297,  a.  t.  Attftviov  kokov.)  Lemnos  wss  still  in 
the  possession  of  these  Pelasgi  when  it  was  invaded 
end  conquered  by  O lanes,  a  Persian  general.  (Herod  , 
6,  26. )  But  on  his  death  it  is  probable  that  the  island 
again  recovered  its  independence ;  for  we  know  that, 
subsequent  to  this  event,  Miltiades  conquered  it  for 
Athena,  and  expelled  those  Pelasgi  who  refused  to 
submit  to  his  authority.  (Herod.,  6,  140.)  During 
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the  Peloponnesian  war  I<cmnos  remained  in  the  pea- 
se anion  of  Athens,  and  furnished  that  atatc  with  its 
best  light-armed  troopa.    (TAucyd.,4,28 — Id ,  7,57.) 
Pliny  epeaks  of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  which  existed 
in  this  island,  and  of  which  come  vestiges  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  bis  time.    He  says  it  had  massive  gates, 
so  well  poised  that  a  child  could  throw  them  open, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns,  and  was  adorned 
with  numcroua  statues,  being  even  more  extensive 
and  splendid  than  those  of  Crete  or  Egypt  (36,  13). 
Modern  travellers  have  in  vain  attempted  to  discover 
any  trace  of  this  great  work.    Dr.  Hunt  says  (1.  p 
61),  "we  could  only  hear  a  confused  account  of  a 
subterranean  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
island  called  Pouniah."    This  spot  the  Dr.  visited  , 
but  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  ruina  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  labyrinth  mentioned  by  Pliny.    He  con- 
ceives them  rather  to  belong  to  Hcphs?stia. — Lemnos 
contained  a  remarkable  volcano,  called  Mosychlus, 
from  which  fire  waa  seen  to  blaze  forth,  according  to 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved  by  the 
scholiast  on  Nicander  (ad.  Ther.,  472).     This  vol- 
canic appearance  will  account  for  the  ancient  name  of 
.Ethalia,  which  Lemnos  is  said  to  have  borne  in  dis- 
tant ages.    (I'olyb.,  sp.  Slepk.  Byz  .  t.  v.  AiOuAs;  ) 
"  The  whole  island," asye Dr.  Hunt,  "  bears  the  strong- 
est marks  of  the  appearance  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the  rocks 
in  msny  parts  are  like  burned  and  vitrified  scoriae  of  fur- 
naces."   (Walpolc's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  59. — Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  338.)    Sonnini,  also, 
before  this,  remarked  respecting  this  island,  that  in- 
ternal fires  were  very  probably  still  burning  there,  for 
he  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  water  which  had  been 
brought  to  supply  baths,  and  with  another  of  alumin- 
ous water.    The  priests  of  lemnos  were  reckoned 
famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  efficacy  of 
their  skill  depended,  it  is  said,  upon  the  quality  of  a 
species  of  red  earth  found  in  the  island,  called  htm- 
man  earth.    This  the  ancients  thought  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  poisons  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  but 
it  is  now  held  in  little  or  no  esteem  in  Europe,  al- 
though the  Greeks  and  Turks  still  believe  it  to  possess 
wonderful  medicinal  properties.    It  is  dug  out  of  a 
hill  in  the  island  with  great  ceremony  and  at  partic- 
ular limes,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  sandjack  or 
governor,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is  shaped  into 
little  balls  and  stamped  with  the  governor's  seal, 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  sigillala 
("  sealed  earth").    The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of 
it,  and  sends  it  to  Constantinople  and  other  places. 
It  is  also  used  for  tanning  leather.    The  modern  name 
of  Lemnos  is  Stalimene.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

Lbmovick8,  I.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaol,  subse- 
quent!) incorporated  into  Aquitania.  They  were  sit- 
uated to  the  south  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Arverni.  Their  capital  was  Augnstori- 
tum,  afterward  called  Lcmovices,  now  htmogts,  in  the 
department  de  la  Hauic-Vienne.  (Cas  .  B.  G  ,  7,  4.) 
— II.  A  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the  Armoric 
nations,  and  lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Osismii.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  7.  75.)  Some  scholars,  bow- 
ever,  with  great  probability,  suppose  that  the  text  of 
Csesar,  where  mention  is  made  of  them,  requires  cor- 
rection, and  that  for  Lcmorices  we  ought  to  read  Leo- 
niees.    (Consult  Lcmaire,  Ind.  Gcogr.,  ad  Cas.,  p 

Lemures,  a  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
apirils  of  the  departed,  also  called  Manes.  If  be- 
neficent, they  were  termed  harts ;  if  hurtful.  Lar- 
va. (Vid.  Lerea,  p.  721,  col.  2,  near  the  end.)  — 
Solemn  riles  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Le> 
mures,  called  hemuria.  They  began  on  the  night  of 
the  9th  May,  and  were  continued  for  three  nights,  not 
auccesaively,  but  alternately  during  six  days.  Mid- 
night  waa  the  time  for  their  celebration.  T 
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of  the  house  then  arose,  and  went  barefoot,  through 
the  darkness,  to  a  fountain,  where  he  washed  his 
bsnds.  He  proceeded  to  it  in  silence,  making  mere- 
ly a  slight  noise  with  his  fingers,  to  dnve  away  the 
shades  that  might  be  gathering  around.  After  he  bad 
washed  his  hands  three  times,  be  returned,  casting 
behind  him  at  the  same  tame  some  black  figs  which 
he  carried  in  his  mouth,  and  uUcring  in  a  low  tone 
the  following  words:  "  With  these  figs  do  I  ransom 
myself  and  my  family."  He  repeated  these  same 
words  nine  times,  with  the  same  formalities,  and  with- 
out looking  behind.  Then,  after  a  short  interval  of 
•dence,  he  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  striking  at  the 
same  time  on  a  brazen  vessel,  "  Paternal  Manes,  Le- 
isures, deities  of  the  lower  world,  depart  from  this 
abode."  Fires  were  immediately  kindled  in  every 
part  of  the  mansion,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Du- 
ring the  lime  for  celebrating  these  rites  the  temples 
were  closed,  and  no  one  could  be  united  in  marriage. 
«W,  Fast.,  6,  421,  •Off.— Peri.,  Sat.,  6,  185.— 
Horat.,  Eptst.,  2.  2,  209.) 

LcNiKtrs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  Xnvoc,  a 
vnne-prtss  (Vtd.  Bacchus,  and  also  Theatrum,  )  2, 
Dramatic  Contests.) 

Lkntulus,  a  family  name  of  one  of  the  most  an- 
eient  and  distinguished  branches  of  the  Gens  Cornelia, 
The  appellation  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  line  having  been  born  with 
a  wart  on  his  visage,  shaped  like  a  lentil  (lens,  gen. 
Units).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  appel- 
lation arose  from  some  peculiar  skill  displayed  by  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  culture  of  the  lentil. — The 
most  eminent  or  best  known  of  the  Lcntuh  were  the 
following:  I.  L.  Cornelius,  was  consul  A.U.C.  427. 
B.C.  327,  and  cleared  Umbna  of  the  brigands  that  in- 
fested it  He  was  present,  six  years  afterward,  at  the 
disastrous  affair  of  the  Furca  Caudina?,  and  was  one 
of  those  who  exhorted  the  Koman  consuls  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditions  offered  by  the  Sammies, 
in  order  to  save  the  whole  army.  (Lie.,  8,  22,  seqq. 
— Id  ,  9,  4  )— II.  P.  Cornelius,  surnamed  Sun,  a  Ro- 
%ian  nobleman,  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Lenlulus, 
who  had  been  Prxnetsps  Senalus.  He  married  Julia, 
sister  of  L.  Julius  Catsar,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  M.  Autonius  Creticus,  to  whom  she  had 
borne  M.  Antonius  the  triumvir.  Lentulus  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private  charac- 
ter. The  interest  of  his  family  and  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity, 
raised  him  through  the  usual  gradations  of  public  hon- 
ours to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Cn.  Aufidius  Oreslis.  Ex- 
pelled subsequently  from  the  senate  on  account  of  bis 
immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  prctorship,  the 
oaual  step  for  being  restored  to  that  body,  when  Csti- 
Iine  formed  his  design  of  subverting-  the  government. 
Poverty,  the  natural  consequence  ofexcessivo  dissipa- 
tion, added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extravagant  am- 
bition, induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
soothsayers  easily  persuaded  him  that  he  was  the  third 
member  of  the  Conielisn  bouse,  destined  by  the  Fates 
to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  Cinna  and  Sylla 
baring  both  attained  to  that  elevation.  Hia  schemes, 
however,  all  proved  abortive:  he  was  arrested,  along 
with  others  of  the  conspirators,  by  the  orders  of  Cice- 
ro, who  was  then  in  the  consulship,  and  having  been 
brought  before  a  full  senate,  was  condemned  to  death, 
and  strsngled  in  prison.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  he 
received  the  name  of  Sura  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. He  had  wasted  a  large  aum  of  money  in 
bts  quwstorship  under  Sylla,  and  the  latter,  enraged 
at  his  conduct,  demsnded  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
in  the  sen* t<».  I<entulus  thereupon,  with  the  utmost 
indifference,  declared  he  had  no  accounts  to  produce, 
and  contemptuously  presented  the  calf  (sura)  of  his 
Iff.    Among  the  Romans,  and  particularly  among 


the  boys,  the  player  at  tennis  who  missed  his  stroke 
presented  the  calf  of  his  leg,  to  receive  as  a  punish- 
ment a  certain  number  of  blows  upon  it.  Lentulus, 
in  allusion  to  that  game,  acted  in  this  manner,  which 
acconnta  for  the  surname,  or,  rather,  nickname  of  Sura. 
(Sail.,  Belt.  Cat.—Plut,  Vtt  Ctc.)  —  HI.  P.  Corne- 
lius, surnamed  Spinlher,  held  the  office  of  curule 
a»dile  B.C.  65,  when  Cicero  and  Antonius  were 
consuls.  His  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  display  a 
magnificence  in  the  celebration  of  the  gamea  which 
surpassed  what  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  Rome. 
In  the  year  59  B.C.  be  was  propraetor  of  Hispania  in- 
terior. He  waa  elected  consul  with  Q.  Carcihoa  Me- 
tellus  Nepos,  and  procured,  with  others,  the  recall  oi 
Cicero  from  banishment.  In  lite  civil  war  he  attached 
himself  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  and,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  was  brought  before  Cwsar  at  Corfinium,  and 
set  at  liberty.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pharaalia, 
and  fled  to  Rhodes  ;  but  the  Rhodians  refused  him  pro- 
tection. Nothing  farther  ia  known  respecting  him. 
According  to  VsTerius  Maximua,  he  received  the  aur- 
name  of  Spinlher  from  his  resemblance  to  a  comedian 
of  that  name  (Vol.  Max  ,  9,  14,  4  —  Cie.,  Off.,  2. 
16  — /«/.,  ad  Quir.  post.  Red.,  5  —  Id  ,  Ep.  ad  Fan, 
13,48,  die.)—  IV.  Cn.  GsHulieus,  was  consul  A.D. 
26,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Caligula  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  (DioCass.,59,T2  —  Suelon.,  Vit. Claud., 
9.)  Ho  was  distinguished  as  sn  historical  and  a  po- 
etical writer.  (Vots.,  Hist.  Lot.,  I,  25.  —  Cnia.  ad 
Sue  ton.,  Vtt.  Call?.,  8.) 

Lko,  I.  a  philosopher  or  astronomer  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  is  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  by  the  Byxsntine  writers.  One 
of  his  numerous  pupils  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Arabians  and  conducted  to  Bagdad,  astonished,  it 
is  said,  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  by  the  extent  of  his 
astronomical  knowledge.  The  surprise  of  the  Mus- 
sulman prince  was,  however,  greatly  increased  when 
he  learned  that  his  captive  was  merely  a  scholar ;  but 
it  reached  its  height  when  he  wss  informed  that  the 
preceptor  from  whom  he  imbibed  his  learning  was  liv- 
ing in  obscurity  at  Constantinople.  The  caliph  im- 
mediately invited  I^o  to  leave  a  country  where  his 
merits  found  no  reward,  and  come  to  a  court  where 
the  sciences  were  honoured.  Leo  dared  not,  however, 
leave  the  capital  of  the  East  for  such  a  purpose,  with- 
out first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  reigning  em- 
peror. The  monarch,  who  was  Tbeophtlus,  refused  to 
give  his  assent,  but  bestowed  many  appointments  on 
the  hitherto  neglected  astronomer,  and  gave  him  the 
use  of  a  church  for  hia  public  lectures,  which  had  bo- 
fore  been  delivered  in  a  mere  hul.  The  caliph  then 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Theophilus,  request- 
ing  him  to  allow  Leo  to  spend  only  a  short  time  with 
him,  and  promising  him,  in  return,  a  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  lasting  peace  and  alliance.  Theophilus  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  hut  opened,  at  the  same  time,  a 
public  school  for  Leo  in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces, 
assigned  to  him  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  loaded  him  with  honours  and  privileges.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Thessalonica  ;  but,  being  a  decided  enemy  to  images, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  his  see  when  the  heresy  of 
the  Iconoclasts  was  condemned,  A  D  849.  He  re- 
turned upon  this  to  Constantinople,  and  resumed  his 
former  station  of  professor  of  astronomy.  As  be  has 
left  no  work  behind  him.  we  can  form  no  opinion  of 
his  scientific  merits  ;  for  the  reputation  which  his  pu- 
pil gained  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  eulogiums 
bestowed  on  Leo  himself  by  the  Byxantine  writers, 
ought  not  to  csrry  any  very  great  weight  with  them. 
It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  Cajsar  Bardas, 
wiahing  to  revive  the  sciences  at  Constantinople,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  directed  in  this  enterprise  by  the 
advice  of  Leo.  (Le  Beau,  Htstoire  du  Bos  Empire, 
vol.  7,  p.  69,  teqq  —  Vol  7,  p.  136.— Seholl,  Hi* 
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IM  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  68.)— II.  An  historical  writer,  sur 
named  the  Camn,  who  publiahed  a  continuation  of 
Theophaties.  His  work,  which  extends  from  A.D. 
813  to  949.  is  entitled  Xpovoypa&a  to  ruv  vtuv  0a- 
aiXeuv  KCMixovoa,  "  Chronicle  of  the  late  emperors." 
We  have  au  edition  of  this  work  by  Combefis,  Puris, 
16.15,  ful. —  III.  Surnamed  the  Deacon  (Amxoror), 
born  about  A.D.  950.  at  Cala*.  a  village  of  Ionia  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tinolus.  He  was  attached,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  of  Atuxovof,  to  the  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  which  la  nearly  all  that  we  know  of  h'*  per- 
sonal history.  He  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  history  of 
the  emperors  Komanus  II.  the  younger,  Nicephorus 
Phocss,  and  John  Zunisces,  that  is,  of  the  years  in- 
cluded between  959  and  975.  His  object  in  compo- 
sing this  work  was  to  give  a  histoire  ruisonrue  of  tbe 
events  which  took  place  under  his  own  eyes.  Such  an 
undertaking,  however,  was  beyond  his  strength.  His 
style  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear,  and  we  are  often 
startled  at  the  introduction  of  Latin  words  in  a  Greek 
garb.  His  work  abounds  with  specimens  of  false  elo- 
quence and  bad  taste  :  occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  agreeable  and  pleasing  details.  Tbe  best  edi- 
tion at  present  is  that  of  Hase,  Paris,  1819,  folio. 
The  work  will  form  a  part,  however,  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Byzantine  writers  now  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion.— I V.  Magcntcnus  or  Magentinus.  a  metropolitan 
of  Mytilenc,  flourished  about  1340  A.D.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  "On  Inter- 
pretation," and  tho  "  first  Analytica."  The  first  of 
these  commentariea  itf  given  in  the  Aldinc  colleciion 
of  the  Peripatetic  writers,  1503;  the  second  at  the 
end  of  the  Venire  edition  (1536)  of  John  Philoponus. 
—V.  The  First,  surnamed  the  Great,  an  emperor  of 
tbe  East,  born  in  Thrace  of  an  obscure  family,  and  who 
owed  his  advancement  through  the  various  gradations 
of  the  Roman  army  to  the  powerful  favour  of  Aspais 
a  Gothic  chief  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries,  and 
his  son  Ardaburius.  Leo  was  in  command  of  a  body 
of  troops  encamped  at  Sclymbria,  when  his  ambi- 
tious protectors  made  him  ascend  the  throne  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Marcian.  The 
•enate  confirmed  this  choice  ;  and  I<co  was  acknowl- 
edged as  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  Feb. 
7,  A.D.  457,  and  crowned  by  Anatolius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  ia  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  example  given  of  this  sacred  sanction  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Aspar  soon  per- 
ceived that  Leo  would  not  long  support  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  him.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them  rel- 
ative to  the  party  of  the  Eulychians  who  hsd  massa- 
cred their  biihop  and  appointed  another  in  his  stead. 
Aspar  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  Leo  drove 
him  from  his  see,  and  nominated  an  orthodox  prelate 
to  the  vacant  place.  Leo  had  already  before  this  ob- 
tained some  signal  successes  over  the  barbarians,  and 
bad  restored  peace  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  He 
wished  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  West- 
ern Empire,  torn  by  the  ambition  and  fury  of  Ricimcr, 
desolated  by  Genseric,  and  governed  by  mere  phan- 
toms of  emperors.  Genseric  braved  the  menaces  of 
I<eo.  The  latter,  whose  armies  had  just  repelled  the 
Huns,  and  slain  one  of  the  sons  of  Attila,  united  all 
bis  forces,  and  sent  them  into  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dal prince  ;  but  the  inexperience,  or,  according  to 
Procopiua,  the  treachery  of  Basiliscus  saved  Genseric, 
and  the  Roman  army  returned  ingloriously  home. 
Aspar  and  his  son  were  suspected  of  having  contribu- 
ted by  their  intrigues  to  bring  about  these  reverses, 
and  Leo,  wearied  out  with  their  audacity,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Afraid,  however,  of  their  power, 
be  spread  a  snare  for  them  unworthy  of  a  monarch ; 
he  flattered  Aspar  with  the  hope  of  a  union  between 
Patricola,  a  son  of  the  latter,  and  Ariadne,  daughter 
of  the  emperor.  A  report  of  this  intended  match,  pur- 
posely circulated  abroad,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
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populaee,  who  hated  the  family  of  Aspar  on  account 
of  their  A  nan  principles.  A  sedition  ensued.  Aspsr 
and  hia  sons  were  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
church  of  St.  Eupbemta,  and  were  only  induced  to 
quit  this  asylum  on  the  urgent  invitations  of  Leo, 
confirmed  by  oaths,  for  them  to  come  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace. The  moment  they  arrived  there,  Aspar  and  Ar- 
daburius were  beheaded.  The  Arians,  enraged  at 
the  loss  of  their  protector,  incited  Ricuner  to  trouble 
anew  the  repose  of  tbe  West,  and  prevailed  upon  the 
Golha  to  attack  Constantinople.  The  environs  of  the 
capital  were  in  consequence  laid  waste  for  tbe  apace 
of  two  years  by  these  barbarian  invaders,  until  Leo 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  and  concluding  a  peace. 
He  died  A.D.  474,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  young 
Leo,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  and  of  Zeno,  an 
Isaurian,  whom  he  had  made  a  patrician  and  taplara 
of  his  guards,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  A»par. 
He  had  first  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  the  succession 
upon  Zeno  himself.  Leo  lias  preserved  the  reputation 
of  an  active,  enlightened,  and  vigilant  monarch,  who 
neglected  nothing  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.  He  promulgated  wise  laws, 
and  gave  the  example  of  moderation  and  economy 
which  had  been  so  long  needed  in  the  state.  He  is 
not  exempt,  however,  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  and 
of  weakness  also,  in  allowing  the  ambition  of  Aspar 
to  go  so  long  unpunished.  (B*t>gr.  Univ..  vol  24, 
p.  135.)  —  VI.  Tbe  second,  called  also  the  Youn- 
ger, grandson  of  Leo  I.,  and  son  of  Ariadne  and 
Zeno.  He  wae  declared  Augustus  at  the  moment 
of  hia  grandfather's  death.  Although  scarcely  four 
years  old  at  the  period  of  his  elevation,  this  choice 
was,  notwithstanding,  very  agreeable  to  the  people, 
who  detested  Zeno  on  account  of  his  Ahan  tenets  aid 
his  Isaurian  origin.  Verina,  however,  tbe  widow  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Zeno, 
neglected  neither  intrigues  nor  seductive  arts  to  con- 
ciliate for  Zeno  the  favour  of  the  populace.  When 
all  difficulties  were  believed  to  be  removed,  Ansdne 
conducted  the  young  Leo  to  the  hippodrome.  u*<i 
placed  him  on  an  elevated  throne.  There  the  child./ 
feeble  tool  in  the  hands  of  two  ambitious  females, 
called  Zeno  to  him,  and.  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  latter,  named  him  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire. I /C-o  died  soon  after,  having  been  poisoned,  as 
was  supposed,  by  Zeno,  his  own  father,  after  a  trig* 
of  about  ten  months  (Biogr.  Untv.,  vol.  34. p.  136  ) 
—VII.  Tbe  third,  surnamed  tbe  Isaurian.  bom  in  h** 
ria  of  a  mean  family,  and  originally  a  dealer  in  catUe. 
His  true  name  was  Conon.  A  prediction  made  to 
him  by  some  Jews,  who  declared  that  his  fortune 
would  be  a  brilliant  one  if  he  changed  his  name  and 
took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  induced  him  to  enitf 
on  a  new  career.  He  served  at  first  aa  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  Justinian  II.  Here  his  zeal,  and 
some  services  which  he  had  rendered,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  who  received  bun  into  his 

5uards,  and  raised  him  rapidly  to  tbe  highest  atauons. 
uatinian  having  at  length  begun  to  entertain  fear*  w 
bin  ambition,  sent  him  on  a  dangerous  expedu>*n 
against  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.  After  having  signal- 
ized his  valour  and  military  skill  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  Leo  returned  to  Constantinople,  sod  Anas- 
tasius,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  the  troops  in  Asia.  On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  tbe  deposition  of  Anasusius,  Leo  w'u»™ 
to  acknowledge  Theodosius  III.,  whom  the  ren-lini 
fleet  had  proclaimed  emperor.  The  Saracens,  who 
were  then  ravaging  the  empire,  excited  I^o  to  «*'*• 
upon  the  sceptre,  having  promised  to  aid  him  wiih  »" 
their  forces.  He  had  great  need  of  prudence  ami  nd- 
dreas  for  managing  these  dangerous  sllies.  Obliged 
alternately  to  deceive  Bnd  to  intimidate  them,  he 
found  at  last  a  fit  moment  for  marching  on  Coostan"- 
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wnh  scarcely    any  reaistaoce. 
•emperor  March  25,  A.D.  717.    The  Saracena,  whom 
bo  had  amused  by  false  pretences,  now  advanced  to 
the  capital,  and  besieged  it  by  sea  and  land.    In  this 
extremity  Leo  redoubled  his  exertions  and  courage, 
and,  after  long  and  obstinate  conflict*,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  his  dangerous  assailants.    In  719,  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  AnasUsiua  to  regain  the  throne  failed 
through  the  activity  of  Leo,  and  the  unsuccessful  aspi- 
rant tost  his  head.    He  sostained  also,  with  varied 
success,  the  repealed  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Sardinia.    So  many  services  rendered  to 
the  empire  would  have  placed  Leo  in  the  rank  of 
great  monarchs,  had  not  his  fondness  for  theological 
quarrels,  lop  common  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  in- 
volved him  in  long  and  dangerous  collisions.    He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  severity 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  open  rebellion. 
After  a  stormy  conflict,  marked  by  the,  most  cruel  per- 
secutions, I<eo  died,  A.D.  741,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  sou  Constanune  Copronymus.     (Bwgr.  Univ., 
vol.  24,  p.  136,  seqq.)—\lU.  The  fourth,  an  emperor 
of  the  east,  the  son  of  Constanune  Copronymtis.  He 
ascended  the  throne  A.D.  775,  and  died  A.D.  780, 
after  an  unimportant  reign. — IX.  The  fifth,  surnained 
the  A  rmenian,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  rose  from 
an  obacure  alation  to  the  throne.    He  succeeded  the 
emperor  Michael  Khangabe,  whom  the  soldiers  re- 
jected in  a  mutiny  secretly  fomented  by  the  ambi- 
tious Leo.    His  reign  continued  for  seven  years  and 
a  half,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  rigid  military  disci- 
pline introduced  by  him  into  the  civil  government. 
He  was  an  lconocla*t,  but  bis  religious  inconstancy 
obtained  for  him,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Chameleon.  He 
was  slain  by  a  band  of  conspirators  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar,  during  the  morning  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Christinas.    (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c. 
48.) — X.  The  sixth,  so  r  named  the  Philosopher,  au 
emperor  of  the  East.    He  was  the  sou  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Basil  I.    The  irregularities  of  his  mother  have 
left  some  doubt  relative  to  his  legitimacy  ;  he  was  ac- 
knowledged, however,  by  Basil,  as  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor.   Already  at  the  age  of  19  years,  the  young 
prince  had  made  himself  beloved  by  all  the  empire. 
Santabaren.  however,  the  favourite  of  Basil,  an  artful 
and  dangerous  man,  irritated  at  the  contempt  and  ha- 
tred which  Leo  testified  for  him,  sought  every  means 
to  destroy  bim,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  having  him 
cast  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  plot  Ling  against  his 
father's  bfo.    A  cruel  punishment  at  first  threatened 
him  ;  but  the  parent  relented,  and  bis  son,  being  al- 
lowed to  justify  his  conduct,  was  restored  to  all  his 
former  honours.    A  little  while  after,  the  death  of 
Basil  left  Leo  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.    He  as- 
cended the  throne  with  his  brother  Alexander  in  8S6  ; 
but  the  latter,  given  up  to  hia  pleasures,  abandoned  to 
Leo  the  whole  care  of  the  government.    Perhaps  the 
effeminacy  and  licentiousness  of  Alexander  obtained 
for  Leo,  by  the  mere  force  of  flattering  comparison, 
the  title  of  Philosopher,  which  his  life  in  no  degree 
•ustined.    Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne  when 
he  deposed  Photius,  the  celebrated  patriarch,  who  was 
secretly  connected  with  Santalurni  m  the  plot  for  his 
destruction.    Santabaren  himself  underwent  a  cruel 
ounishment,  and  was  thtu  dnvcu  into  exile.  Leo 
•eigned  weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
tgaimvt  the  Bulgarians  obliged  bun  to  submit  to  such 
terras  of  peace  as  those  barbarians  pleased  to  pro- 
pose.   A  total  defeat  of  his  fleet  by  tho  Saracens 
also  look  place  a  short  time  before  his  death,  which 
happened  A  D  911,  after  a  reign  of  25  years.  "The 
name  of  Leo  VI  has  been  dignified,"  observes  Gib- 
■oo,  "  with  the  title  of  Philosopher,  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  the  specula- 
tive virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of 


Leo  waa  crowned  |  of  this  ideal  excellence.    Did  be  reduce  his  passions 
and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason !    His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  tho  palace,  in  the  society  of 
his  wives  and  concubines :  and  even  the  clemency 
which  he  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to 
preserve,  must  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indo- 
lence of  his  character.    Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices 
and  those  of  his  subjects!    His  mind  was  tinged 
with  the  moat  puerile  superstition;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  and  tbe  errors  of  the  people,  were  conse- 
crated by  his  lawa,  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  re- 
veal, in  prophetic  style,  the  fatea  of  the  empire,  are 
founded  on  tbe  aria  of  astrology  and  divination.  If 
we  still  inquire  the  reason  of  bis  sage  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  was  less  ig- 
norant than  the  greater  part  of  his  contemporaries  in 
church  and  atate  ;  that  his  education  had  been  direct- 
ed by  the  learned  Photius  ;  and  that  several  books  of 
profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen  or  in  Abe  name  of  ihe  imperial  philosopher. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion  was 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  hia 
nuptials."    (Decline  and  Fall,  c  48.)    He  was  four 
times  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  these  unions, 
but  he  lost  three  of  his  children  successively  at  an 
early  ago.    He  left  the  empire  to  Cooetantine,  his  son 
by  Zee,  his  fourth  wjfe. — We  have  remaining  seven- 
teen predictions  or  oracles  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
written  in  iambic  verse.    Kutgersius  published  the 
first  aixtcen,  to  which  Leunclavius  added  the  seven- 
teenth, up  to  thai  time  unedited.    Leo  also  retouch- 
ed and  reduced  to  a  belter  form  the  body  of  law  com- 
menced by  Basil,  and  which  took  the  name  of  baaiX- 
ixai  dtaru^etc,  "  Imperial  Cotutxtuttona^  or  "  Basil- 
ica."   He  also  promulgated  various  new  ordinances, 
'ExavopSuTtnai  xadupaeic,  in  which  he  corrected  and 
modified  the  Justinian  code.    Of  these  1 13  remain. 
We  owe  to  his  orders,  likewiae,  the  composition  of  an 
'EftAoyi/,  or  abridgment  of  Roman  law,  promulgated 
in  his  name  and  that  of  Constantino  his  son,  who 
was  then  associated  with  him  in  tbe  empire.  I^eo's 
principal  work  is  that  on  Military  Tactics,  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  this  branch  of  the  military  art: 
Tuv  tv  voktfdoic  TaxTtuCw  ovvroftoc  Trapdtiaaic,  or 
no/.tutKup  xopaoKtvijv  dtuTafic.    It  is  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  Arrian,  jElian,  and  especially  One- 
sender,  and  contains  some  curious  illustrations  of  the 
state  of  military  knowledge  in  his  day.   The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Mcursius,  Lugd.  Brit.,  1612.  4 to.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Maizeroi,  Pari*,  1771, 
2  vols.  8vo.    The  libraries  of  Florence  and  of  the 
Vatican  are  thought  to  contain  many  other  military, 
and  likewise  some  religious  works,  of  this  same  em- 
peror.   (Biographie  UnivcrsclU,  vol.  24,  p.  141, 

*<?V  )  « ■ 

LbochIreb, an  Athenian  statuary  and  sculptor,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  as  having  flourished  in  the 
102d  Olympiad.  He  built  tbe  Mausoleum,  in  connex- 
ion with  Scopas,  Bryaxes,  and  Timotbeus,  to  whom 
some  add  Praxiteles.  (PUn.,  36, 5.  4. —  Vitruv.,  VII., 
Praf ,  s.  13.)  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Sillig, 
from  ancient  authorities.    (Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Lbonatob,  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander.  On 
the  death  of  that  monarch  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Phrygia  Minor,  which  lay  along  the  Hel- 
lespont. Not  long  after,  on  being  directed  by  Per> 
diccaa  to  establish  Eumeoes  in  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  he  communicated  to  the  latter  a  plan  wbicb 
he  bad  in  view  of  aeizing  upon  Macedonia.  Eume- 
nes  immediately  divulged  this  to  Perdiccaa.  The 
plan  thus  formed  by  Leonatus  waa  based  upon  hi*  as- 
sisting Antipater  in  the  Lainian  war.  Accordingly, 
though  both  Eumenes  and  Perdiccas  knew  his  real  in- 
structions, he  crossed  over  wilb  a  body  of  forces  into 
Europe,  and  brought  succour  to  Antipater  against  ibe 
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frustrated  Ir  ais  being  slain  in  battle.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
AUx.—U.,  'Vit.  Pkoc.—Id.,  Vtt.  Bum.) 

Lkomiius,  I.  a  celebrated  king  of  I.accdxmon,  of 
the  Utmlyof  the  Eurysthcnidas,  aent  by  his  countrymen 
to  maintain  the  paaa  of  Thermopylae  againat  the  inva- 
ding army  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  A  full  narrative  of 
the  whole  affair,  together  with  an  r  rami  nation  of  the 
ancient  statements  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  under 
the  article  Thermopylae. — IF.  Son  of  Cleonymua,  of  the 
line  of  the  Agidas,  succeeded  Arena  II.  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  B.O.  357.  Asia,  hia  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty,  having  resolved  to  restore  the  institutions 
of  Lyeurgna  to  their  former  vigour,  Leonidas  opposed 
hia  views,  and  became  the  main  support  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  a  relaxation  of  ancient  strictness. 
He  was  convicted,  however,  of  having  transgressed 
the  laws,  and  waa  obliged  to  yield  the  supreme  power 
to  Cleombrolus,  his  son-in-law.  Not  long  after  he 
was  re-established  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  avenged 
the  ati'ront  which  be  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Agia, 
by  impeaching  him  and  effecting  hia  condemnation. 
(/W«M..  3,  9  — Id.,  3, 6  V—  III.  A  native  of  Alexan- 
drea,  who  flourished  at  Rome  aa  a  grammarian  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  epigrams  denom- 
inated too^irOa,  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
numerical  value  of  all  the  letters  composing  any  one 
distich  is  equal  to  that  of  the  letters  of  any  other.  He 
was  very  probably  the  inventor  of  this  lesmed  species  of 
trifling.  (SckiU,  Hist.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p.  60. — Compare 
Jacobs.  Calal  Poet.  Epigranan.,  s.  e.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Tarenttim.  who  flourished  about  275  B.C.  He 
has  left  behind  a  hondred  epigrams  in  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  which  belong  to  the  beat  of  those  that  have  been 
preserved  for  us.  (Jacob*,  Cote/.  Poet.  Epigramm., 
a.  r) 

.  LtoNrhtt,  a  town  of  Sicily,  situate  about  five  miles 
from  the  seashore,  on  the  south  of  Catana,  between  two 
small  streams,  the  Lisaus  and  Teriaa.  The  place  is 
sometimes  called  by  modem  writers  I<eonliom  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  only  a  deviation  from  Thucydides,  who 
always  uses  the  form  Aeovrivoi,  but,  in  fact,  ia  employ- 
ed by  no  ancient  author  except  Ptolemy;  and  Cluve- 
riua  there  auspeota  the  reading  to  be  a  corruption  for 
Aeovrtvov.  (Bloomjield,  ad  Tkucyd ,  6,  3.)  It  waa 
rounded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcideans  from  Eubosa,  who 
had  come  to  the  island  but  six  years  before,  and  had 
then  settled  Naxoa,  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauro- 
mcnium  waa  afterward  founded.  That  they  ahould  have 
settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own  coloniza- 
tion may  indeed  soem  strange;  but  it  may  bo  accounted 


for  from  the  superior  fertility  of  ll 


te  plain 


if  Leontini, 


which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  richest  tract  in  Si- 
cily ;  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon  afterward 
settled  Catana.  {Tkucyd.,  1.  c.  —  Bloomf.,  ad  loe.) 
The  Stculi  were  in  possession  of  the  territory  where 
Leontini  was  founded  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony, and  were  driven  out  by  force  of  arms.  Leontini 
for  a  time  continued  flourishing  and  powerful,  bat 
eventually  sank  under  the  superior  power  and  prosper- 
ity of  Syracuse.  Its  quarrel  with  this  last-mentioned 
city  led  to  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  Leontini  had  solicited.  The  city  ultimate- 
ly fell  under  toe  Syracuaan  power.  The  celebrated 
Gorgias  was  a  nstive  of  this  place.  {Manner  t,  Gtogr. , 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  801,  seqq.) 

LkomtI  oh,  an  Athenian  female,  originally  an  heta?rist, 
although  afterward,  aa  Gassendi  maintains,  the  wife 
of  Metrodorus,  the  most  eminent  friend  and  disciple 
of  Epicurua.  Many  slanders  were  circulated  respect- 
ing tier  intercourse  with  the  philosopher  and  hia  fol- 
lowers. She  herself  composed  works  on  philosophy. 
{Dxog.  Laert.,  10,  7. — Pint.,  non  paste  suav.  v.  See. 
Epic.,  4,  16. — Ctc,  N.  D.,  1,  33.)  A  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  Leontium  may  be  found  in  the  Biographic 
Universe!!*  (vol.  24,  p.  170.— Compare  Ritter,  Hist. 
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Phtlos  .  vol.  3,  p.  402).  Of  the  other  heta?rists  wno 
frequented  the  garden  of  Epicurus,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  were  only  brought  to  the  common  meals  in 
accordance  with  the  cualom  of  the  day.    {Hitter,  I.  e.) 

Lkosthknss,  I.  one  of  the  last  successful  generals 
of  Athena.  He  waa  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes,  ar>d 
the  violence  of  hia  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy 
drew  the  well-known  reproof  from  Pbocion:  "  Young 
man,  thy  words  are  like  the  cypress,  Ull  and  large, 
but  they  bear  no  fruit."  He  had,  however,  gained 
reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  of  a  large  body 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  returned  from  Asia  shortly  be- 
fore the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  event  being 
known,  were  taken  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  republic 
His  first  exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  Boeotians  near 
Plalasa.  After  this  he  took  post  at  Pyle?,  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defeated  htm, 
and  shut  him  up  in  Lamia,  a  town  of  Tbessaly,  to 
which  he  laid  siege;  and  from  that  siege  the  Lammn 
war  has  its  name.  Leosthenes,  however,  was  killed 
in  the  course  of  it ;  sod  after  his  death  success  de- 
serted the  Athenian  arms.  He  left  a  high  reparation; 
and  his  picture,  painted  by  Arcesilaus,  ia  mentioned  by 
Pausaniaa  (I,  1)  as  one  of  the  objects  in  the  Prrasus 
worthy  of  notice.  (Diod.  Sie.,  18,  9.  —  Id.,  18,  11, 
stqq  ) — II.  An  Athenian  commander,  condemned  to 
death,  B.C.  361.  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Phersj.    (Diod.  Sic,  15,  96  ) 

LkotychIdks,  I  a  king  of  .Sparta,  son  of  Menares, 
of  the  line  of  the  Proclids*.  He  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  491,  a  few  years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  Persians,  and  succeeded  to  Demaratos.  Hav- 
ing been  appointed,  along  with  Xanthippas  the  Athe- 
nian, to  the  command  of  the1  Grecian  fleet,  he  gamed, 
in  conjunction  with  hia  colleague,  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Mycale.  He  afterward  sailed  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  cauaing  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  and 
received  into  alliance  with  the  Greeka  the  lonians 
and  8amiana,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mycale.  had  been 
the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  their  ancient  allies. 
Some  years  after  this,  Leotychides  having  been  sent 
into  Tbessaly  against  the  Aleoadst,  suffered  himself  to 
be  influenced  by  their  presents,  and  retired  without 
having  gained  any  advantage.  He  was  accused  on 
his  return,  and,  not  deeming  himself  ssfe  at  I^acedas- 
mon,  he  took  refuge  st  Tegea.  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva  Alca  (499  B.C.).  Zeuxidamus,  hia  son,  being 
dead,  Archidamus,  his  grandson,  was  placed  on  the 
throne.  Leotychides  died  at  Tegea  467  B.C.  (He- 
rod., 6,  65  —  Id.,  8,  131.— Id.,  9,  197  )— II.  Son  of 
Agia,  king  of  Sparta.  He  passed,  however,  most 
commonly  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  whom  Agis  bad 
received  into  hia  abode  when  exiled  from  Athena. 
Although  Agis  had  formally  recognised  his  legitimacy, 
it  waa  nevertheless  disputed,  and  Lysander  eventually 
aucceeded  in  having  Agesilaus  hia  brother  appointed 
king  in  hia  place.  (Corn.  Nep ,  Vit.  Ages. — Pau- 
son.,  3,  8.) 

LtrfDA,  I.  jEmiHa,  daoghter  of  Msnius  Lepidus, 
and  wife  of  Drusus  Craar.  She  was  engaged  in  an 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Sejanus,  and  was  suborn- 
ed by  that  ambitious  and  profligate  minister  to  become 
the  accuser  of  her  own  husband  to  Tiberius.  Not- 
withstanding her  crimes,  she  was  protected  during  her 
father's  life,  but,  being  afterward  made  a  subject  of 
attack  by  the  informers  of  the  day,  abc  put  an  end  to 
her  own  existence.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,20. — Id.,  6,  40  ) 
—II.  A  Roman  female,  who  reckoned  among  her  an- 
cestors Pompey  and  Sylla.  She  was  accused  by  her 
husband  Sulpicius  of  adultery,  poisoning,  and  treason- 
able conduct,  and  was  condemned  to  exile,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  the  people  testified  in  her 
behalf.  (Tacit..  Ann.,  3,  22.)— III.  Domitia,  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus  and  Antonia.  She  was  grand-niece  of 
Augustus,  and  aunt  of  Nero,  who  destroyed  her  by 
poison.   (Tacit .  Ann.,  13, 19.)^IV.  Domitia,  daugh 
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of  Antonia  the  younger,  by  Lucius  Domitius  jEno- 
She  wa*  the  wife  of  Valerius  Messala,  and 
mother  of  Messslina,  and  ia  described  as  having  been 
a  woman  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  and  of 
•  violent  and  impetuous  spirit.  In  point  of  beauty 
"  rice,  she  was  the  rival  of  A  gripping  Nero's  moth- 
She  was  condemned  to  death  through  the  influ- 
of  the  same  Agrippina.  (7Vtti.,  Ann.,  II,  37. 
— Id  .,  Ann.,  13,  M  — Sutton  ,  Vtt.  Claud.,  26  — Id., 
l'it  Mr.,  7.) 

La-riot,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  of  the  patrician  gens,  or  houae,  of  the  yfemilii. 
The  individuals  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  family 
•re  the  following:  i.  M.  .Chili us  Lannus,  was  sent 
as  an  ambassador  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  <£gypt,  at  the 
close  of  the  second  Ponic  war,  B.C.  201  (1'olyh., 
IB,  94  —Liv.,  81, 2.— Compare  TactXus,  Ann  .  2,  67.) 
He  obuined  the  consulship  B.C.  187  (Lie  ,  39,  5 
— Polyb .,  28,  1),  and  again  in  B.C:  175.  In  B.C. 
178  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Maximus  arid  Censor 
{Liv..  40,  42.— Aul.  Gcll.,  12, 8.)  He  was  also  Prm- 
eeps  Senatus  six  times.  (Lis.,  Eyit .,  48.)  He  died 
B.C.  I  AO. — II.  M.  AZuiuv*  Lbpious,  was  prietor 
B.C  81  ;  after  which  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Sicily.  (Cte.  in  Verr ,  3,  91.)  In  hia  consulship, 
B.C.  78,  he  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measure*  of 
Sylla,  bat  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague 
Qumtus  Catulus  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  died  the  following  year,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  (Appian,  Ihii 
Civ,  I.  105.— Liv,  Epit.,  90.—  Pint.,  Vit.  Pomp., 
IS. >- — III.  M.  vCmiliok  Lbpidos,  the  triumvir,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  edile  B.C.  62,  and  pnelor  B.C. 
49,  in  which  year  Cesar  came  to  an  open  rapture 
with  the  senatorian  party.  Lepidus,  from  his  first 
entrance  into  public  life,  opposed  the  party  of  the 
;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  pos- 
auy  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  character  by 
which  Antony  was  distinguished,  yet  hia  great  riches 
and  extensive  family  connexions  made  him  an  im- 
portant accession  to  the  popular  cause.  On  the  first 
expedition  of  Cesar  into  Spain,  Lepidus  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  city,  though  the  military  command  of 
Italy  waa  intrusted  to  Antony.  During  Cesser's  ab- 
sence, lepidus  proposed  the  law  by  which  the  former 
was  created  dictator.  In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
48,  he  obtained  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul ;  and  in  B.C.  46  was  made 
consul  along  with  Carter,  and  at  the  samo  time  his 
master  of  the  horse,  an  appointment  which  again  gave 
him  the  chief  power  in  Rome  dunng  the  absence  of 
the  dictator  in  the  African  war.  In  B.C.  44  be  was 
again  made  master  of  the  horse,  and  appointed  to  the 
provinces  of  Gallia  Narbonensia  and  Hispania  Citerior; 
hot  he  dtd  not  immediately  leave  Home,  and  was  prob- 
ably in  the  senate  house  when  Cesar  was  assassinated. 
After  the  death  of  Cesar,  Lepidus  was  courted  by 
both  parties  ;  and  the  aenale,  on  the  motion  of  Cice- 
ro, decreed  that  an  equestrian  statue  should  be  erect- 
ed to  him,  in  any  part  of  the  city  he  might  fix  upon. 
Lepidus  promised  to  assist  the  senate;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  his  arrival  in  his  province,  bciug  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  join  Decimos  Brutus,  he  at  length  (bond 
it  necessary  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  and,  instead  of 
obeying  their  commands,  United  his  forces  with  those 
of  Antony.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  B.C.  48, 
the  celebrated'  triumvirate  waa  established  between 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavius  (Augustus) ;  and  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  Lepidus  received  the 
whole  of  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Hrutus  and  Castius  was  assigned 
te  Antony  and  Augustus;  while  the  charge  of  the 
city  was  intrusted  to  lepidus,  who  was  again  elected 
consul  (B.C.  43).  After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Antony  and  Augustus  found  themselves  suf- 
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r  powerful  to  act  contrary  to  tho  advice  and 
of  Lepidus;  and,  in  the  new  division  of  the 
es  which  was  made  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 
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pi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were  taken  from 
Lepidus,  and  Africa  was  given  to  him  in  their  stead. 
Lepidus  had  now  lost  all  real  authority  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affaira  ;  but  he  was  again  included  in 
the  triumvirate,  when  it  was  renewed  B.C.  37.  In 
the  following  year  he  was  summoned  from  Africa  to 
assist  Augustus  in  Sicily  against  Sextus  Pompeius ; 
and  he  landed  with  a  Urge  army,  by  means  of  which 
he  endeavoured  to  regain  his  lost  power,  and  make 
himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this  si- 
tempt  be  completely  failed.  Being  deserted  by  bis 
own  troops,  he  was  obliged  to  implore  the  mercy  of 
Augustus,  who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  bun  to 
retain  his  private  property  and  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  which  he  bad  obuined  on  the  death  of  Ju- 
lius Cesar,  but  deprived  him  of  hie  province  and  tri- 
umvirate, and  banished  h:m,  according  to  Suetonius, 
toCireeii.  (Surton  ,  Vtt.  Aug.,  16.)  After  the  bat- 
tic  of  Actium,  his  son  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  as- 
sassination of  Augustus  on  his  return  from  the  East, 
which  was  discovered  by  Mecenas;  and  Lepidus, 
having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  his  former  colleague, 
repaired  to  Home,  where  he  was  treated,  according 
to  Dio  Cassius,  with  studied  insult  and  contempt. 
(Encycl.  U:  Kntnel.,  vol.  13,  p.  4:18.)— IV.  A  com- 
panion of  Caligula  in  his  career  of  debauchery.  The 
prince  made  him  marry  his  sister  Brasilia,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  being  named  as  successor  to  the  empire. 
Lepidns,  however,  who  would  seem  to  ha ve.  reckoned 
but  little,  sfler  all,  on  the  promises  of  the  emperor, 
conspired  againrt  him.  The  conspiracy  was  detected, 
and  cost  its  author  his  life.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Julia,  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, and  consequently  cousin- german  to  Caligula. 
{Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  2  )— V.  A  poet  of  an  uncertain 
period,  a  poem  of  whose,  entitled  Philodtziost  waa 
published  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Lucca,  1688. 

LbpontTi,  a  people  of  the  Alps,  near  the  source  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  south  of  that  river.  The  Lepoo- 
tine  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the  Helvetii.  The  Le- 
pontii  are  known  to  have  inhabited  that  part  of  the 
Alps  which  lies  between  the  Great  St.  Bernard  Bnd 
St.  Gothard.  (Cos.,  B.  Gall.,  4,  10  —  Pltn.,  3,  20. 
—Strabo,  204  ) 

Lkptinbs,  I.  a  son  of  Hcrmoc rates,  and  brother  of 
Dionysins  the  Elder.  He  was  sent  sgainat  Mago, 
general  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  whole  fleet  of 
the  tyrsnt,  B  C.  396.  At  first  be  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but  having  separated  himself  too  much  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  he  waa  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  his  vessels.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  disgrace, 
he  recovered  the  favour  of  the  tyrant,  and  married  his 
daughter.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  bat. 
tie  of  Cronium  (B.C.  383),  where  he  fell  fighting  val- 
iantly. His  fall  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  army. 
(Dwd.  Sic  ,  14,  48.— Id.,  14,  60.-W.,  15,  17.) — II. 
A  Syracusan,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Callipus,  took 
the  city  of  Rhegium,  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Dionye- 
ius  the  Younger  (351  B.C.).  He  was  subsequent- 
ly in  the  number  of  those  who  massacred  this  same 
Callipus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dion.  (Diod.  Sic, 
16,  45.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  taken  by  Timoleon  (B.C.  342),  and  exiled  to 
Corinth.  {Died.  Sk.,  16,72.)—  IV.  An  Athenian  or- 
ator, who  proposed  that  certain  immunities  from  the 
burdensome  offices  of  choragus,  gymnasiarch*  and  hes- 
tiator,  which  used  to  be  allowed  to  meritorious  citi- 
zens, should  be  taken  away.  A  law  was  passed  in 
accordance  with  this.  Demosthenes  attacked  it  and 
procured  its  abrogation. — V.  A  Syrian,  general  of  De- 
metrius, who  put  to  death  at  I,ao<licc*f  Octavius,  a 
commissioner  whom  ihe  Romans  had  sent  into  the 
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Eaat  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Syria.  He  was  sent  to 
Rome,  to  be  delivered  up  along  with  Isocrates,  who 
was  also  a  party  to  the  murder,  but  the  senate  refused 
to  receive  him.  ( Dtod.  Sie.,fragm.,  lib.  31 . — Op.,  ed. 
Bt».,  vol.  10,  p.  29,  seqq) 

Lbptis,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  MryuXn  (Magna)  and 
Mt*pu  (Parva  or  ilfinor) — I.  The  first  was  sitoate 
towards  the  great  Syrtis,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Tripoli*.  Lcptis  Magna  was  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  ranked  next  to  Cartilage  and 
Utica  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  signalized,  as  Saliust  informs  us,  by  its 
fidelity  and  obedience.  On  the  occupation  of  Africa 
by  tho  Vandals,  its  fortifications  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  ;  but  tbey  were  proiably  restored  under 
Justinian,  when  the  city  became  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  Sergius.  It  was  finally  demolished  by  the 
Saracens  ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  its  remains,  according  to  Leo  Afn- 
canua,  wcre'emptoyed  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern Tripoli.  The  modern  namo  is  Lcbida.  An  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found 
in  Bitchy' t  Trawls^  p.  74,  seqq ,  and  in  the  Modern 
Traveller,  pt.  49.  p.  61.  Capt.  Beechy  describes  the 
country  around  Lcbida  as  beautiful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. (McUy  1 ,  7,—Plm  ,  5,  4.— Strab..  574  )— 
II.  The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byzacium  or  Em- 
poria*, about  18  miles  below  Hadrumetum,  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  Lempta.  It  paid  a  talent  a  day  to 
the  Carthaginians  as  tribute.  (  Vi d.  Emporia?  )  The 
Phoenicians,  according  to  Saliust,  were  its  founders. 
( Lit/run,  2.  251.— PUil,  6,  19.— Saliust,  Jug.,  77.— 
Mela,  1.  8.) 

LkrTma  or  PlanasIa,  a  small  island  in  the  Med 
iterranean.  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Nsrbonensis,  south 
of  Nicerea.    It  is  now  St  Marguerite.    Strabo  gives 
it  the  name  of  Planasia,  from  its  shape.   (Tactt.,  Ann., 
1,  3  ) 

Lbrna,  a  small  lake  in  Argolis,  near  the  western 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  fable  of  the  many-headed  hydra  slain  by  Hercules, 
and  connected  aim  with  the  legend  of  the  Dana  ides, 
who  flung  into  its  waters  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands.  (Vid.  Hercules,  Hydra,  and  Danaides  ) 
The  I^ema;an  Lake  was  formed  by  several  sources, 
which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  Minerva 
is  said  to  have  purified  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by 
means  of  its  waters  ;  which  circumstance  subsequent- 
ly gave  rise  to  certain  mystic  rites  called  Lernaca,  in- 
stituted, as  Pausanias  affirms,  by  Philammon,  son  of 
Apollo  and  father  of  Thamyns,  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
(Pa»*an.,  2,  37  —Strab.,  371  —  Cramer's  Ancunt 
Greeee,  vol.  3,  p.  237.) 

Lbros,  a  small  island  off  the  roast  of  Caria,  and 
forming  one  of  the  cluster  called  Sporades.  (Plm  , 
6,  31.)  It  was  peopled  from  Miletus,  and  very  prob- 
ably belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  its  inhabi- 
tants a  character  for  dishonesty.    (Strab.,  635.) 

Lbsbos,  now  Mctelin,  an  island  of  the  JBgcan,  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Myaia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttiutn.  It  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Pelasgi,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Xanthus  their  king, 
having  been  driven  from  Argos,  passed  from  Lycia 
into  this  island,  then  called  Issa,  and  named  by  them 
Pelasgia  Seven  generations  sfter  this,  and  a  short 
lime  subsequent  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Macareus 
passed  from  Attica,  then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a 
colony  to  thia  island.  From  him  it  received  the  name 
of  Macaree.  Lcsbus,  an  .Cohan,  joined  himself  to 
this  colony,  married  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  who 
was  called  Methymne,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
island  after  the  death  of  his  father  in-law.  The  elder 
daughter  of  Macareus  was  named  Mytilene  ;  her  name 
was  given  to  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  This  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  two  generation  before  the 
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Trojan  war.  Homer  speaks  of  the  island  under  (he 
name  of  Leaboe,  as  being  wed  inhabited.  Other,  and 
perhaps  more  accurate  Accounts,  make  the  «£oltans 
to  have  led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  first  time, 
130  years  after  the  Trojan  war.  Herodotus  makes 
five  -Eohsn  cities  in  Lesbos.  Pliny  mentions  other 
names  besides  those  already  given,  which  seem,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  merely  general  appellations,  deno- 
ting aome  circumstance  or  feature  in  the  island,  as  Ht- 
rmrte,  tho  wished-for,  Lasia,  the  woody,  etc.  The 
island  contained  forests  of  beech,  cypress,  and  fir 
trees.  It  yielded  marble  of  a  common  quality,  and 
the  plains  abounded  in  grain  Warm  springs  were 
also  found;  agates  and  precious  stones.  (Pocockt, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  20.)  The  most  profitable  productios 
was  wine,  which  was  preferred  in  many  countries  t» 
all  the  other  Greek  wines.  To  the  present  day,  ibt 
oil  and  figs  of  Lesbos  are  accounted  the  best  in  the 
Archipelago  The  island  anciently  rontained  nine 
cities,  for  the  most  part  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
among  them  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Mcthymna, 
Ereasus,  and  Antissa:  at  present  120  villages  are 
enumerated.  From  an  insignificant  monarchy,  lbs- 
bos first  became  a  powerful  democracy.  The  Iasbi- 
ans  then  made  great  conquests  on  the  Continent,  ami 
in  the  former  territory  of  Troy,  and  even  resisted  the 
Athenians  themselves.  I<esbos  was  next  disturbed 
by  the  Samians.  and  afterward  by  the  Persians,  to 
whom  it  was  finslly  obliged  to  submit.  After  the 
battle  of  Mycale,  it  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and 
became  the  ally  of  Athens.  During  the  Pelojwnne- 
sian  war,  it  separated  more  than  once  from  Athens, 
hut  waa  always  reduced  to  obedience.  A  distinguish- 
ed citizen  of  Mytilene,  exasperated,  that  several  nek 
inhabitants  had  refused  his  sons  their  daughters  m 
marriage,  publicly  accused  the  city  of  an  intention  u> 
conclude  a  league  with  the  Lacedtemonians,  by  which 
false  accusation  he  induced  the  Athenians  to  ttni  i 
fleet  against  I^eshos.  (Anslot,  de  Rejt ,  5.  4.)  Thi 
nearest  cities,-  Mcthymna  excepted,  armed  in  defence 
of  their  capital,  but  were  overpowered,  the  walls  of 
Mytilene  were  demolished,  and  a  thousand  of  the 
richest  inhabitants  put  to  death.  The  territory  of 
Melhymna  alone  waa  spared.  The  island  itself  was 
divided  into  3000  parts,  of  which  300  were  devotsd 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  among 
the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  an- 
cient proprietors.  (Tkvcyd.,  3,  60.)  The  cities  of 
Lesbos,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  again. — The  Les- 
bians were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  ana1 
the  whole  island  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure 
and  licentiousness.  At  the  same  time  they  had  the 
reputation  of  the  highest  refinement,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  intellectual  cultivation.  Poetry  and  mu- 
sic made  great  progress  here.  The  I«esbian  school 
of  music  was  highly  celebrated,  and  is  fahled  to  have 
had  the  following  origin  :  When  Orpheus  was  torn  ts 
pieces  by  tho  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  ware 
thrown  into  the  Thracian  nver  Hebrus,  and  both  were 
cast  by  the  waves  on  the  shores  of  Lesbos,  near  Me* 
thymna.  Meanwhile  harmonious  sounds  were  emit- 
ted by  tho  mouth  of  Orpheus,  accompanied  by  the 
lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  moved  by  the 
breath  of  tho  wind.  The  Methymneans.  therelore, 
buried  the  head,  and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  tempi? 
of  Apollo  ;  and,  as  a  recompense  for  this,  the  god  be- 
stowed upon  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  the  success- 
ful culture  of  this  and  the  sister  art  of  poetry.  (Wy 
gin..  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  7.)  In  reality,  Lesbos  produced 
musicians  superior  to  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece. 
Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were  Anon  and 
Terpander.  A  locus  and  Sappho,  moreover,  were 
esteemed  among  the  first  in  lyric  poetry.  Pittacos, 
Tbeophrastus,  Theophaues,  Hellanicos,  Myrtilus,  Ac, 
were  also  natives  of  this  island. — A  variety  of  hills, 
clad  with  vines  and  olive-trees,  riae  round  the  oomer- 
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ous  nays  of  this  island.  The  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior are  covered  with  mastic,  terpen  tine- tree*,  pines 
of  Aleppo,  aw)  the  cistus.  Rivulets  flow  under  the 
shades  of  the  plane-tree.  The  island  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  23,000  inhabitants.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  A33  —  BartJulemy,  Voyage  dAna- 
ha  r xix,  vol.  2,  p.  59,  ttqq,  l2mo  ed.  —  Encyelop. 
Amertc.,  vol.  7,  p.  516  —  Malte-Brun,  vol.  2,  p  85, 

^Lassos  or  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapithus,  grandson 
of  jEolos.  who  married  Meihymna,  daughter  of  Ma- 
eareus.  He  aucceeded  his  father-in-law,  and  gave  his 
to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned.  (Via". 


Lkschss,  a  Cyclic  bard,  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or 
Pyrrha,  in  the  island  of  I<esbos,  and  considerably  later 
than  Arctinus.  The  best  authorities  concur  in  pla- 
cing him  in  the  time  of  Arcbilochus,  or  about  die  18th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  708,704).  Hence  the  account  which 
we  rind  in  ancient  authors,  of  a  contest  between  Arc- 
tinus and  Lesches,  can  only  mean  that  the  latter  com- 
peted with  the  earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  sub- 
jects. His  poem,  which  was  attributed  by  many  to 
Homer,  and,  besides,  to  very  different  authors,  was 
called  the  Ltttle  Iliad  (  IXtur  Mmp6),  and  was  clearly 
intended  aa  a  supplement  to  the  great  Iliad.  We 
leam  from  Aristotle  (Poet.,  c.  23,  ad  jHn.,ed.  Bekk  — 
c.  38,  ed.  Tyrtrk.)  that  it  comprised  the  events  before 


the  tail  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Ajsx,  the  exploits  of 
Philoctetes,  Neoptolemus,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  to 


the  taking  of  the  city,  ss  well  ss  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  itself;  which  ststement  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  fragments.  The  last  part  of  thia 
(like  the  first  psrt  of  the  poem  of  Arctinus)  was  call- 
ed the  Destruction  of  Troy:  from  which  Paosanias 
makes  several  quotations,  with  reference  to  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy,  and  the  partition  and  carrying  away  of 
the  prisoners.  It  is  evident,  from  his  citations,  that 
Lesches,  in  many  important  events  (for  example,  the 
death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  Aatyanax,  and  the  fate  of 
.Eneas,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking 
to  Pharaalus),  foUowed  quite  different  traditions  from 
of  Arctinus.  The  connexion  of  the  several 
was  necessarily  loose  and  superficial,  and  with- 
out any  unity  of  subject.  Hence,  according  to  Aris- 
vhile  the  Iliad  and  Odysssy  only  furnished  ma- 
for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  etgkt  might 
be  formed  out  of  the  Little  Iliad.  (K.  O.  Midler, 
Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  66.  —  C.  G.  Midler,  de  Lcsckc  Po- 
ita.) 

Lenta.  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world, 
the  wsters  of  which  possessed  the  property  of  causing 
a  total  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  Hence  the  name, 
from  the  Greek  Xntiq  (letke),  signifying  "  forgetful- 
or  "oblivion."    The  shsdes  of  the  dead  drank 


s  draught  of  the  wsters  of  Lethe,  when  entering  on 
the  joys  of  Elysium,  and  ceased  to  remember  the 
troubles  snd  sorrows  of  life. — II.  A  river  of  Spain. 
Its  true  name,  however,  was  the  Limius,  sccording  to 
Ptolemy,  or,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  34),  the  Limia. 
Strabo  styles  it  the  Bel  ton.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Calliaci,  a  little  below  the  Minius.  Its  name, 
Lethe  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather  termed,  d  «pc 
the  river  of  forgetfulness),  was  given  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Celta)  and  Turduli,  who  bad  gone 
on  an  expedition  with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  forgetting 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  returning  to  their 
respective  homes.  There  wsa  so  much  superstitions 
dread  attached  to  this  stresm,  that  Brutus,  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Calhaci,  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty induce  his  soldiers  to  cross.  {Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
2,  o.  287.) 

Lkcca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Messapia,  near  the  Iapy- 
gian  promontory.    It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Salen- 
Uni.   The  ancient  name  remains  in  the  modern  appel- 
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latien  of  the  Iapygian  promontory,  and  also  in  the 
name  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  S.  Maria  di  Leuca.  ( D'Anviile,  Anal.  Geogr., 
deVIUlie,  p.  233  ) 

Lsecjr,  a  towo  of  Ionia,  weat  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hermos,  st  the  entrance  of  the  Sraymaaus  Sinus.  It 
was  situate  on  a  promontory,  which,  according  tc 
Pliny  (5,  29),  was  anciently  an  island.  Near  this 
plsce,  Andronicus.  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Pergamus,  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Cras- 
sus.  (Mela,  1,  17.—  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  338.) 

Lrucas  or  Liccadu,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  It  once  formed  part  of 
the  continent,  but  was  afterward  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  cut,  and  became  an  island. 
The  modern  name  is  Santa  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  was  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  aince  he  calls 
it  A  *  ri/v  'Hncipoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Cepb- 
allenia.  (Od  .  24,  377. —  Compare  Strabo,  451.) — 
Scylax  also  affirms  "  that  it  had  been  connected  for- 
merly with  the  continent  of  Acarnania."  It  waa  first 
called  Epileucadii,  and  extends  towards  the  Leuca- 
dian  promontory.  The  Acamanians  being  in  a  state 
of  faction,  received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Co- 
rinth. These  occupied  the  country  which  is  now  an 
islsnd,  the  isthmus  hsving  been  dug  through.  (Per- 
p.  13  — Compare  Seymnus,  Ck  ,  v.  464.— Plut., 
Vu.  Tkemut.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  this  Corin- 
thian colony  came  from  the  settlements  of  Ambrscia 
and  Anactorium  ;  and  he  ascribes  to  it  the  cutting  of 
the  channel  of  Dioryctus,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
(/.  c).  This  work,  however,  must  have  been  poste- 
rior to  the  time  of  Thucydides,  for  he  describes  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  as  having  been  conveyed  across 
the  isthmus  on  more  than  one  occasion  (3,  80  ;  4,  8). 
Livy,  speaking  of  Leucas,  says,  that  in  hia  time  it  was 
an  island,  but  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  a 
peninsula  (33,  17).  Pliny  reports,  that  it  was  once  a 
peninsula  called  Neritos;  and,  after  it  had  been  divided 
from  the  mainland,  was  reunited  to  it  by  means  of  the 
sand  which  sccumulaled  in  the  passage.  The  cut  it- 
self, three  stadia  in  length,  was,  as  we  have  already  said, 
called  Dioryctus  (4,  2.—Polyb,  5,  6).  Strabo  savs 
that  in  his  time  it  was  crossed  by  s  bridge.  (Strab.. 
452.)  Dodwell  states  (vol.  1,  p.  50),  that  the  canal 
of  Santa  Maura  is  fordable  st  the  present  day  in  still 
i  weather.  The  remains  of  s  bridge  are  seen,  which 
joined  it  to  the  continent,  snd  which  was  burlt  by  the 
Turks  when  they  bad  possession  of  the  island. — The 
capital  of  the  ialsnd  was  Leucas.  Livy  (33,  17)  de- 
scribes it  ss  situsted  on  the  sirs  it  itself.  It  rested, 
sccording  to  birn,  on  a  hill  looking  towards  Acamsnia 
snd  the  east.  Thucydides  (3,  94)  likewise  states,  that 
the  town  was  situste  within  the  isthmus,  ss  also  Strabo 
(I.  c  ),  who  adda,  that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to 
j  its  aituation  on  the  strait  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Hol- 
land (vol.  2,  p.  91)  speaka  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  two  milea  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 
—The  islsnd  wss  fsmous  for  a  promontory  at  its 
southwestern  extremity,  csllsd  Leucate.  It  was  cel- 
ebrated in  antiquity  for  being  the  lover's  leap,  and  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived  its  nsme  from  the 
white  colour  of  the  rock.  Ssppho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phson.  (Menmnd-,  op.  Strab.,  I.  c. — 
Chid,  Her.,  15,  185.)  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  so 
celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  sccording  to  some 
accounts,  in  this  fstsl  trial.  (Ptol.,  Hepkeut,  mp 
Phot ,  p.  491—  Consult  Hardkm,  Din.  **r  le  nut 
dt  Lrucade.  Mfm.  de  PAcod.  dea  Inter.,  vol.  7,  p. 
254.)  Virgil  represents  this  cape  as  dangerous  to 
mariners.  (£n  ,3,374  ;  8,  676  )  Sir  W  Gell  de- 
scribes it  as  a  white  and  perpendicular  cliflf  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  and  has  given  a  beautiful  represen- 
of  it  in  one  of  the  plates  sppended  to  his  work 
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on  the  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Itkaca.  On 
the  summit  of  the  promontory  waa  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo. Strabo  states  a  curious  custom  which  prevailed, 
of  easting  down  a  criminal  from  this  precipice  ev- 
ery year,  on  the  festival  of  the  god  j  and  adds,  that, 
in  order  to  break  his  fall,  they  attached  to  him  birds 
of  all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive,  he  was 
picked  up  by  boats  stationed  there,  and  allowed  to 
depart  from  the  territories  of  Lcucadia.  (Strab., 
452— Ctc.,  Ttuc.  Q,  4,  18  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  13,  seqq.) 

Lkucatk,  a  promontory  st  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  Leucas.    (Kid.  Leucas.) 

Lbucb,  an  island  in  the  Euxrne  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  with  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  Dromos 
Achillia,  which  was  formed  into  an  islsnd  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  lay  facing  the  month  of  the  Borys- 
thenes; now  named  Ttntra.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  white  sandy  shores.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  235.)  According  to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  were  placed  here  as  in  the  Elysian 
6elds,  and  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity.  Here,  too,  the 
shade  of  Achilles  is  fabled  to  have  been  united  to  that 
of  Helen.    ( Kid.  Helena  I.) 

Lbdci,  I.  a  people  in.  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
Lucan  speaks  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Remi, 
as  very  expert  with  the  sling  (1, 424).  Their  territory 
extended  from  the  Matrons  to  the  Mosella,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Mt  us r  and  Meurthe.  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  country  around  Tout.  (Ctts.,  B.  G.,  2,  14. — 
Tacit  .  Hut.,  1,  64  —  Plin.,  4,  17.)—  II.  Monies 
(Arvtcu  Sptj),  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  ial- 
and  of  Crete,  to  the  south  of  Cydonia  ;  now  Alprovo- 
ana.    (Strabo,  475.) 

Lbucippus,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  whose 
native  country  and  preceptor  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty Diogenes  Laertius  (9,  30)  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elea,  and  a  disciple  of  Zono,  the  Ele- 
atic  philosopher :  he  refers,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to  other  opinions,  which  assigned,  respectively,  Abdera 
and  Miletus  as  his  birthplace.  (Compare  Tennemann, 
Gcach.  der  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  257.)  He  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  nature,  now  lost  (Pseud.  Orig.  Phil.,  c. 
12,  p.  88.  —  Fabr.,  BM  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  778),  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they  relate 
concerning  his  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  by  which  the  former  philosopher* 
of  the  Eleatic  school  had  confounded  all  evidence  from 
the  (tenses,  Leocippus  and  his  follower  Democritos 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  system  more 
consonant  to  nature  and  reason.  Leaving  behind  them 
the  whole  train  of  fanciful  conceptions,  numbers,  ideas, 
proportions,  qualities,  and  elementary  forma,  in  which 
philosophers  had  hitherto  taken  refuge,  at  the  asylum 
of  ignorance,  they  resolved  to  examine  the  real  consti- 
tutions of  the  material  world,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies,  that  from  these  they 
might,  if  possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of 
natural  causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for  nat- 
ural appearances.  Their  great  object  was,  to  restore 
the  alliance  between  reason  and  the  senses,  which 
metaphysical  subtleties  had  dissolved.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  introduced  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  atoms, 
possessing  within  themselves  a  principle  of  motion. 
Several  other  philosophers  before  this  time  had  indeed 
considered  matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely  small 

Krticles,  particularly  Anaxagoras,  Empedocles,  and 
eraclitus  ;  but  Leocippus  and  Democritus  were  the 
first  who  taught,  that  these  particles  were  originally 
destitute  of  au  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the 
losophy.  The  following  summary  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Leucippus  will  exhibit  the  inran  state  of  this 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  expose  lis 
absurdities.  The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  psrt 
a  plenum  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  plenum  contains 
innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of  various  figures, 
which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  struck  against  each 
other ;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  ino- 
lions,  which  continued  till  at  length  atoms  of  similar 
forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced,  'l  bs 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  »ud 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  mots 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts  of  the 
vacuum,  while  the  larger,  entangling  themselves,  form- 
ed a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  it*  centre, 
and  which  included  within  iuelf  all  kinds  of  bodits. 
This  central  mass  wa*  gradually  increased  by  a  per- 
petual accession  of  particles  from  the  surrounding 
shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  formed.  (Dtog.  Loci , 
/.  c—Theadorct.  8erm  .  4  — Cic,  N.  D.,  1,  41- 
Plut ,  de  Plac.  Phil.,  2,  7.— Id.  ibid  ,  3,  12.)  In  ike 
mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  continually  •ap- 
plied with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution,  n 
gathered  up  from  without.  Of  the  particles  thus  col- 
lected in  the  spherical  ahell,  tome  in  ibeir  corobmsuon 
formed  humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion, 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited  wd 
became  stars.    The  sun  wss  formed  in  the  same  nun- 


ner,  in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell ;  »nd  the  moon 
in  its  interior  surface.    In  this  manner  the  world  was 
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formed,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  it 
length  be  dissolved,  (lhog.  Laert.,  L  Pttni 
Orig.  Phil.,  I  c.  —  Enfield: s  History  of  PlftM 
vol.  1,  p.  421,  seqq  —  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der  Phi, 
vol.  I,  p.  268,  seqq  )  —  II.  A  brother  of  Tyndsroi, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  daughter  oflo- 
schus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hilatn  and 
Phcebe.  known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leucippider 
They  were  csrried  away  by  iheir  cousins,  Castor  nd 
Pollux,  as  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  ntptub 
with  Lyneeua  and  Idas.  (OvttL,  Fast.,  6,  701—  Ap* 
lod.,  3,'  10,  tsx.—Pausan.,  3.  17.) 

LiocopiTiA,  a  cape  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  M 
Brutij,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  f»- 
ography  of  that  country  as  the  termination  of  '■•^P* 
ennines.  Strabo  (259)  asserts  that  it  was  distinl  Bin 
stadia  from  Rhegium ;  bot  this  computation  ill  sccords 
with  that  of  Pliny  (3,  10),  who  removes  it  twelve  sik* 
thence.  (Compare  Cic  ,  Phil.,  1.3—  Mela,  1  4 ) 
The  error  probably  lies  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  ft- 
ographer,  as  there  is  no  cape  which  correspond!  with 
the  distance  he  specifies.  Topographers  are  not  afr'«> 
as  to  the  modern  point  of  land  which  answers  to  Uo- 
copetra  ;  some  fixing  it  at  Capo  Pittaro  (D'A*n>«> 
Anal.  Geogr.  de  rltal.,  p.  261).  others  st  the  P«»^ 
della  Saetta  (Grimaldt,  Annul,  del.  Regn.  di  >«p- 
vol.  1.  Introd.,  c.  28  —  Romanelli,  vol.  1,  p.  W  »"d 
other*  at  the  Capo  dell'  Armi.  The  latter  opinion 
seems  more  compatible  with  the  statement  of 'Pliny, 
and  is  also  the  most  generally  credited,  (dvrerm, 
Ital  Anttq.,  vol.  2.  p.  1299  —  Holsten.,  ai  Strpk- 
Byz.,  p.  — Cellar  ,  Geogr.  Ant.,  L  2,  e.  9- 
Notes  to  the  French  Strabo,  I.  c—  Cramer's  A*ae*l 
Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  438.) 

Lsucophrvs.  an  ancient  name  of  Tenedos,  given 
to  it  probably  from  the  appearance  made  by  JfT* 
mita  of  its  chslk-hills.  (Pou*en.,  10,  14.— MaWKn 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  3,  p.  510.) 

LrucosU,  a  small  island  In  the  Sinu«  p**UI"j* 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  ene  of"* 
Sirens.  (Lycophron,  v.  722,  seqq.  —  Stfiibo,**! 
Dionysias  (f,  63)  calls  it  Leucasia.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Lirosa  (Cluv.  Ital  Anhq  .  vol  .  IP- 
1259).  and  aoroetimes  by  that  of  Isola  ptsna.  (r*- 
Zoniumi's  Map  of  the  Kingdcm  of  N«pt<*  )  «  *»» 
once  probsbly  inhabited,  aa  sev-ral  vestiges  of 
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l*K*R.,p.  2,  disc.  8.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  38ft  ) 

Laccosvali,  the  Greek  form  of  a  name  applied  by 
the  Persians  to  the  Csppadocians,  and  signifying  White 
Syrians.  (Herod.,  I,  72.— Id.,  5,  45  —Id  ,  7,  72.— 
Strubo,  543.)  The  Peraiana  called  the  Csppadocians 
by  this  appellation,  because  they  considered  them  to 
be  ft  branch  of  the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  iheir  language,  customs,  and  religion, 
and  because  they  found  that  they  possessed  a  fairer 
complexion  than  their  awarthy  brethren  of  the  south. 
The  Greek  coloniea  on  the  coast  of  Pontus  received 
Uua  name  from  the  Persians,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
forms  of  their  own  language,  but,  in  its  application,  re- 
strict eH  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try lying  along  the  coast,  from  the  Promontorium  Ja- 
son mm  in  the  east,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Halya  in  the 
west,  while  they  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Cappadociana.  The  Leueo- 
syrii  became  in  time  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
PapWagonians.  (Maimert,  Gecgr.,  vol.  .2,  pt.  2,  p. 
329.  seqq.) 

LkucothCa,  I.  the  name  given  to  Ino  after  she 
had  been  transformed  into  a  sea-goddess.  Both  she 
and  ber  son  Pakcmon  were  held  powerful  to  save  from 
shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  manners.  The  name 
Leurothea  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  white 
wares  running  rapidly  on  (Xevsoc,  white,  and  dtu,  to 
run). — II.  A  daughter  of  Orchamus,  dishonoured  by 
Apollo,  and  buried  alive  by  ber  incensed  father.  The 
caused  the  frankincense  ahrub  to  spring  up  from 
grave.  (Ovid,  Met,  4,  196,  »eqq.) 
Lbuctka.  a  small  town  of  Bosotia,  southeast  of 
Tbespias,  and  west  of  Plates,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  general,  obtained 
over  the  auperior  force  of  Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  B.C.  371.  (Pausan.,  9,  13.)  In 
this  famous  battle  4000  Spartans  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotus,  and  no  more  than  300  The- 
besre.  From  that  time  the  Spartans  lost  the  empire 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  held  for  ao  many  years. 
The  Theban  army  consisted  at  most  of  6000  men, 
whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that 
number,  including  the  allies.  But  Epaminoodaa  trust- 
ed most  to  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  had  much  ad- 
vantage both  as  to  quality  and  good  management;  the 
wealthy  I<acedemoniaru  alone  keeping  horses  at  that 
time,  which  made  their  cavalry  most  wretched,  both 
as  to  ill-fed,  undisciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  riders. 
Other  deficiencies  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
disposition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep, 
whtle  the  Spartana  were  but  twelve.  When  the  The- 
bans  had  gained  the  victory  and  killed  Cleombro- 
tus, the  Spartsns  renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their 
king's  body,  and  in  thia  object  the  Theban  general 
wisely  chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  hazard  the 
success  of  another  onset  —According  to  Strain)  (414), 
Leoctra  was  situate  on  the  road  from  Tbespia  to  Pla- 
tatsa,  and,  according  to  Xenophon  (Hist.  Gr.,  6,  4 ).  in 
the  territory  of  the  former.  An  oracle  had  predicted 
that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  severe  loss  in  this 
place,  because  some  of  their  youths  had  violated  two 
maidens  of  Leuctra,  who  afterward  destroyed  them- 
selves. ( Peases.,  9, 13,  seqq— Plutarch,  Vit.  Epam. 
— Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  I  c.)  The  spot  still  retains  in  some 
degree  its  ancient  name,  Leuea,  pronounced  Le/ka. 
Dr.  Clarke  noticed  here  several  tombs  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress  upon  a  lofty  conical  bill.  The 
ground  in  the  plain  is  for  a  considerable  apace  cov- 
ered with  immense  fragments  of  marble  and  stone. 
(Clarke' t  Travels,  vol.  7,  p.  110,  Land.  ed. — Com- 
pare Dodwell.vol.  I,  p.  261.  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

LaocTKOH,  L  a  town  of  Messenia,  on  the  coast, 
sixty  stadia  from  Cardamyle  (Paiaen.,  4,  26.)  In 
consequence  of  ita  frontier  situation,  it  became  a  source 


of  dispute  between  the  Messenians  and  Laconiana. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  acted  as  umpire, 
awarded  the  place  to  the  Messenians.  (Strab  .  361  ) 
It  ia  called  Leuctra  by  Thucydidea  (5,  54)  and  Xeno- 
phon. The  latter  informs  us  it  waa  aituated  above 
the  promontory  of  Malca.  {Hist.  Gr.,  6.  5.)  It  waa 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelopa.  (St,  ah..  360.) 
The  ancient  site  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Leutro. —  II.  A  small  town  of  Acbaia,  on  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  above  ^Egium,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rhyps,  on  which  latter  place  it  waa  dependant.  ( Pau- 
san., 7,  24.) — III.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mega- 
lopolis. (Pausan.,  8,  27.)  It  ia  perhaps  Leontari, 
near  which  Sir  W.  Gell  remarked  the  aite  of  a  small 
ancient  city.    (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  188.) 

LkxovIi,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Lugdunenaia  Secunda, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana,  and  on  ita  left  banks. 
Their  cspilal  waa  Nortomagua,  now  Ltsieux.  (Cos., 
B.  G.,  3,  9  — ink  Ant ,  385  ) 

LibanIus,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in  the 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  born  A.D.  314,  of  a  good 
family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  frequented  a  school 
of  certain  sophists,  of  whom  he  speaka  with  great 
contempt  in  bia  Biography,  calling  them  ridoAa  oof- 
iotuv.  Brought  back  to  the  true  path  ef  learning  by 
a  more  intelligent  preceptor,  he  atodied  with  ardour 
the  finest  models  of  antiquity.  He  continued  his 
studies  during  four  months  at  Athens,  and  afterward 
at  Conatantinople,  where  the  grammarian  Nicocles, 
one  of  the  instructors  of  Julian,  and  the  sophist  Be- 
msrehius,  were  his  teachers.  Having  failed  in  his 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  chair  at  Athens,  he  began 
to  profess  eloquence,  or  the  sophistic  art,  at  Constan- 
tinople. His  success  was  bnllisnt,  but  excited  th) 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  Bemarchiua,  in  particu- 
lar, having  been  worsted  by  him  in  an  oratorical  con- 
test, to  which  ho  had  challenged  hia  former  pupil,  hsri 
recourse  to  a  vile  calumny  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing hia  destruction.  He  charged  him  with  sorcery, 
and  represented  kitn  aa  a  man  covered  with  vices. 
Tho  prefect  of  the  city  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  tho 
charge,  and  Libaniua  was  in  consequence  compelled 
to  leave  Constantinople  (A.D.  846).  He  retired  »> 
Ntcea,  and  from  thia  place  he  went  tot  Nicomedia, 
where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  aa  an  instructer.  He 
calls  the  five  yeara  which  he  apeut  there  in  the  society 
of  his  friend  Aristvnetus,  the  spring  time  of  his  life. 
Recalled  at  length  to  Conatantinople,  he  found  a  new 
prefect  there,  who  became  the  protector  of  hia  ene- 
mies and  the  persecutor  of  himself.  Disgusted  at  Ihia 
state  of  things,  and  not  daring  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Athena,  which  had  been  offered  him,  he  obtained  per- 
misaion  from  Cesar  Gallus  to  return  for  four  months 
to  his  native  city.  Thia  prince  having  been  slain  in 
354,  Libaniua  passed  the  real  of  his  days  at  Antioch, 
where  he  had  numerous  disciples.  The  Emperor  Ju- 
lian, who,  before  his  expedition  into  Persia,  knew  him 
only  by  hia  writings,  waa  his  constant  admirer.  He 
named  him  quaestor,  and  addressed  many  lettera  to 
him,  the  laat  of  which,  written  during  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  has  come  down  to  us.  Tho 
death  of  Julian  waa  a  double  loss  for  Libaniua;  it  took 
away  a  protector,  who  had  ahielded  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  calumny  ;  and  it  caused  to  vaniah  the  hopes 
which  he  had  entertained  of  witnessing  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  paganiam.  Under  the  reign  of  Valena, 
Libaniua  was  exposed  anew  to  the  persecution  of  his 
enemies,  and  was  charged  with  being  engaged  in  a 
plot  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  He  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  establishing  his  innocence.  He  would 
even  appear  to  have  gained  the  good-will  of  the  mon- 
arch, for  he  composed  a  panegyric  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  harangue,  in  which  he  requested  a 
confirmation  of  the  law  that  awarded  to  natural  chil- 
,  dren  a  share  of  the  father's  property  at  hia  death.  This 
I  law  intereated  him  personally,  from  the  circuraatanec 
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of  his  hiving  natural  children  of  his  own.  If  it  be 
true  that  he  lived  to  the  lima  of  Arcadtua,  be  moat 
have  attained  to  more  than  90  years  of  aga. — Beaidea 
bia  Pi  jgymnasmsta,  Libaniua  baa  left  harangue*,  dec- 
lamationa,  MeXtrai  (discouraea  on  imaginary  sub- 
jects), stories,  and  letters  on  various  points  of  morali- 
ty, politics,  and  literature.  All  thcae  pieces  are  well 
written,  and  though  the  atyle  of  Libaniua  ia  open  to 
the  charge  of  too  much  study  and  elaborate  care,  we 
may  notwithstanding  pronounce  him  the  greatest  ora- 
tor that  Constantinople  ever  produced.  Gibbon,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  judged  him  altogether  too 
harshly,  when  he  characterizes  his  writings  as,  for  the 
most  part,  "  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  ora- 
tor who  cultivated  the  science  of  words;  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
of  his  contemporaries,  waa  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  wsr  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth."  (De- 
cline and  Fall,  c.  24.)  It  ia  no  little  glory  for  this 
sophist  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysostorn,  and  of  having  been  connected  in  intimate 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  re- 
ligious sent  i  menu,  with  these  two  pillars  of  the  church. 
— Libanius,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  waa  a  pa- 
gan, and  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  His 
tolerance  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  persecu- 
ting aea.  of  the  Christians  of  his  time  ;  and  a  remark- 1 
able  proof  of  this  may  be  seen  in  one  of  bis  epistles. 
(Ep.,  730,  p.  349.  td.  Wolf.) — Among  the  writings  : 
of  Libaniua  msy  be  mentioned  his  Progymnaamata  j 
(Praexercttationte),  or  Examples  of  Rhetorical  Exer- 
cises (UpQ^vfivaaimruv  napadeiyuara),  divided  into 
thirteen  sections,  and  each  one  containing  a  model  of 
one  particular  kind.  Among  the  Discount*  or  Ha- 
rangues of  Libanius  are  many  which  were  never  pro- 
nounced, and  which  were  not  even  intended  to  be  de- 
livered in  public :  tbey  partake  less  of  the  nature  of 
discourses  thsn  of  memoirs,  or,  rather,  moral  disserta- 
tions. One  of  them  is  a  biographies)  sketch  of  Liba- 
niua, written  by  himself,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  unless 
there  be  some  mistake  in  the  number,  snd  retouched 
by  him  wl.tr  anou*  /0  years.  It  forms  the  most  in- 
teresting production  o*  his  pen.  Another  of  these 
pieces  is  entitled  Mwy/did,  and  is  a  Lament  on  the 
death  of  Julian.  Libeuius  does  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal, lu  this  discourse,  that  one  ground  of  hia  deplo- 
ring the  death  of  the  monarch,  is  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity which  would  result  therefrom.  A  third  is  a 
discourse  addressed  to  Theodosius  on  the  preservation 
of  the  temples  and  idols  of  pa^aniam.  A  fragment  of 
this  discourse  was  discovered  by  Mai,  in  1823,  in 
eome  of  the  Vatican  MSS.  A  fourth  ia  entitled  "Tirkp 
run  'ltpuv,  "  Respecting  the  Templet."  In  thia  dis- 
course, pronounced  or  written  about  A.D.  390,  Liba- 
nius entreats  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  set  bounds 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  who  were  destroying 
*bc  temples  of  paganism,  especially  those  in  the  coun- 
try, end  to  order  the  bishops  not  to  connive  at  these 
excesses. — The  Declamation*,  or  exercises  on  imsgin- 
ary  subjects,  exceed  forty  in  number.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  nature  by  the  titlea  of  a  few  : 
"  Discourse  of  Menelaus,  addressed  to  the  Trojsns, 
and  demanding  back  his  spouse."  "  Discourse  of 
Achilles,  in  snswer  to  Ulysses,  when  the  latter  waa 
aenl  by  Agamemnon  to  projwsc  a  reconciliation." 
44  Discourse  of  a  parasite  who  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
dinner,"  die. — A  very  interesting  part  of  the  works  of 
Libaniua  is  bis  epistolary  correspondence.  There  are 
more  than  2000  letters  written  by  him,  and  the  num- 
ber of  persona  to  whom  they  are  addressed  exceeds 
660.  There  are  among  these  some  illustrious  names, 
euch  as  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  hia  uncle,  wbo  bore 
the  same  name,  governors  of  provinces,  generals, 
literary  men,  dec.  There  are  also  among  his  corre- 
spondents some  dithers  of  the  church,  such  as  St. 
Aihanaaios,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St  John 
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Chrysostorn,  Ate.  As  to  the  subjects  of  these  letters 
there  are  many,  it  moat  be  confessed,  of  a  very  unin 
teresting  nature,  containing,  for  example,  mere  com 
pi  intents,  recommendations,  or  the  recital  of  domestic 
ollairs.  A  large  nuniW,  however,  have  claims  on 
our  attention  by  the  beaety  of  the  ideas  and  lenien- 
ces, the  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
historical  lUustraUona  which  tbey  have  preserved  (or 
us. — We  have  also  from  bia  pen  Arguments  to  the 
Speeches  of  Demosthenes. — There  ia  no  cumphle  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Libaniua.  The  best  edition  of 
the  Discourses  and  Declamations  is  that  of  Reuke, 
published  by  bis  widow  ("■prat/ata.  est  Emeshns 
Christina  Retake").  Lips.,  1791-1797,  4  vols.  eve. 
A  quarto  edition,  put  forth  by  Reiake  himself  in  1784, 
waa  interrupted  by  his  death,  after  only  the  first  vol- 
ume had  appeared.  Still,  however,  a  good  edition  n 
much  wanted,  ae  Reiakea  has  neither  historical  intro- 
ductions, comments ry.  nor  even  tsbles,  and  is,  more- 
over, burdened  with  the  inaccurate  version  of  Moicll 
The  most  numerous  collection  of  the  Letters  will  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolf.  Awut.,  173d.  foL 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lot.  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p.  169,  seoq  ) 

LiBiMua,  a  chain  of  mounteins  In  Syria,  deriving 
their  name  from  their  while  colour  (Relamii,  PaiasMa, 
p.  3 1 1 ),  the  eastern  part  in  pert  icular  being  covered  with 
continual  snow.   (Jcr.,  18, 14.)   Some  make  the  ranjre 
commence  from  Mods  Amsnus,  on  the  confines  of  (a- 
lie ra,  and  give  the  general  name  of  Ltbanua  to  the  cd- 
tire  chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  the  south; 
it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it  begin  near 
Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  end,  after  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  that  country,  run  to  the  south,  snd  t  iid 
near  Sidon.     There  ere,  however,  several  parallel 
chains,  four  of  which,  towards  the  west,  have  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Libanua  applied  to  them,  while  another 
parallel  chain  to  the  eaat  waa  called  by  the  Greek* 
Antilibanua.    Between  Libsnus  end  Antihbsnus  is  s 
long  valiev  called  Ccelc  Syria,  or  the  hollow  Syria  LiH- 
anus,  then,  is  composed  of  four  chains  or  enclosures  oJ 
mountains,  which  nae  one  upon  the  other ;  the  first  » 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits  ;  the  second  is  barren; 
the  third,  though  higher  than  thia,  enjoya  pcrpet-jil 
spring,  tbe  trees  being  always  green,  and  the  orchard* 
full  of  fruit.    It  is  so  beautiful  that  some  have  called 
it  a  terrestrial  paradise.    Tbe  fourth  is  very  high,  so 
that  it  is  almost  si  ways  covered  with  snow,  and  is  un- 
inhsbitahle  by  reason  of  the  great  cold.    Volney  sum 
that  the  snow  remains  on  Libanus  all  the  year  round 
towards  tbe  northeast,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  tbe 
sea-winds  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Maundrell  found 
thst  part  of  the  mountain-range  which  he  crossed,  snd 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  by  no  means  the  htgw'. 
covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  Msy.  Dr. 
Clsrke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw  some  of  the  eastern 
summits  of  I^ebenon,  or  Antiltbsnus,  near  Damascus, 
covered  with  snow,  not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  com- 
mon in  tbe  summer  season  with  roountsins  which  bor- 
der on  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  but  do  not 
quite  reach  it,  but  with  "that  perfect,  white,  smooth, 
sod  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibiti 
when  it  is  very  deep ;  a  striking  epectecle  in  such  a 
climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection  from 
a  burning  sun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be 
on  fire."    At  the  time  this  observation  was  made, 
the  thermometer,  in  an  elevated  situstion  near  ihe  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  at  102f  >n  the  shade.    Sir  Fredenc 
Henmker  passed  over  snow  in  July  ;  and  All  Bey  de- 
scribes  tbe  ssme  esstem  ridge  ss  covered  with  snow 
in  September.    We  know  little  of  the  sbsolutc  height, 
and  less  of  tbe  mineralogy,  of  these  mountain*-  Burck- 
hardt  describes  Lebanon  aa  composed  of  prion"" 
limestone ;  but,  as  be  found  fossil- shells  on  the  sum- 
mit, it  more  probably  consists  either  of  transition  « 
mountain  limestone.    If  so,  it  must  be  considered  ** 
one  of  tbe  highest  points  at  which  either  of  these  aub- 
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stances  is  found. — Of  the  noble  cedars  which  once  | 
Adorned  the  upper  part  of  this  mountain,  but  few  now 
remain,  and  those  much  decayed.  Birckhardt,  who 
crossed  Mount  Li  banns  in  1810,  counted  about  36 
Urge  ones,  50  of  middle  sixe,  and  about  300  smaller 
and  young  ones ;  but  more  might  exist  in  other  parts 
of  the  mountain.  The  wine,  especially  that  made 
about  the  convent  of  Canobm,  still  preserves  it*  an- 
cient celebrity ;  and  is  reported  by  travellers,  more 
particularly  by  Rouwolff,  Le  Bruyn,  and  Oe  la  Koqoe, 
to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and  fra- 
fiTmnce. — The  rain*  which  fall  in  the  lower  regions  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  upper 
one*,  furnish  an  abundance  of  perennial  streams, 
which  are  alluded  to  by  Solomon.  {Song.  4,  15.) 
On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  grew  the  vines  that 
furnished  the  rich  and  fragrant  wines  which  Hosea 
( 14,  7)  celebrated,  and  which  may  still  be  obtained  by 
proper. culture.  The  snow  of  Lebanon  waa  probably 
transported  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
wine  and  other  liquors.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  cokl 
of  snow  in  the  time  of  hsrvest  (Prov.,  85,  13),  which 
could  be  obtained  nowhere  in  Judaea  nearer  than 
Lebanon.  (Mannert,  Qeogr.,  vol.  6.  pt.  1,  p.  341.— 
Mans/ord'a  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p  314,  seaa.) 

Lts>ss,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  identi- 
fied with  the  Grecian  Dionysus  or  Bacchus.  His 
festival,  named  Liberalia,  waa  celebrated  on  the  17th 
March,  when  the  young  men  assumed  the  toga  virUis 
or  liber*.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  5,  p.  55.  —  Ovtd,  Fait .,  3, 
713,  When  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 

pina was  introduced  at  Rome,  Proserpina  was  named 
Libera,  and  the  conjoined  deities  were  honoured  as 
Ceres,  Liber,  and  Libera.  The  name  Liber  is  com- 
monly denvod  from  Itber,  "  free,*'  and  is  referred  to 
the  influence  of  wine  in  freeing  from  care.  Others, 
bow  ever,  prefer  deducing  it  from  libo,  "  to  pour  forth,*' 
and  make  Liber  to  be  the  -god  of  productiveness  ef- 
fected by  moisture.    (Kcightlcy't  Mythology,  p.  517.) 

Li  bbx  a,  a  name  given  to  Proserpina  among  the  Ro- 
rnini.    (Kid.  Liber.) 

Li  bbb  a  Lf  a,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in  honour 
of  Liber,  the  Roman  Bacchus.  It  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  March.    (Kid.  Liber  ) 

Lib  set  a*,  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  the  same  with 
the  Eleutheria  of  the  Greeks.  Hygjnus  makes  her 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  (rratf.,  p.  10,  ed. 
MumcL.)  Tiberius  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  first  temple  to  her  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  archives  of  the  state  were  de- 
posited. The  goddess  was  represented  as  a  Roman 
matron,  arrayed  in  white,  holding  in  one  hand  a  broken 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pike  surmounted  by  a  piieui 
or  cap  :  at  her  feet  lay  a  cat,  an  animal  that  is  an  en- 
emy to  all  restraint.  The  cap  alluded  to  the  Roman 
iting  one  on  the  heads  of  slsves  when 
(Lit,  t4,  16  —  «.,  25,  7.  —  Ocd, 
TritL,  3.  1,  7J.— PUt.,  Vit.  Gracck.) 

LtSBTMBA,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situate,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (9,  80).  on  the  declivity  of  Olympus, 
and  not  f*r  from  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  An  oracle  de- 
clared, that  when  the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet. 


poet 

the  city  should  be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (viro  ever). 
Ties  inhabitants  of  Libethra  ridiculed  the  prophecy  as  a 
impos«ible;  but  the  column  of  Orpheus'*  monu- 
havmg  been  accidentally  broken,  a  gap  was  made 
bv  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  the  same 


nitfht  the  torrent  named  Si 


be 


prodigiously  swol 


lee,  rushed  do*n  with  violence  from  Mount  Olympus 
upon  Libethra,  overthrowing  the  walls  and  all  the  pub- 
he  and  private  edifices,  and  every  living  creature  m  its 
furious  course.  Whether  Libethra  recovered  from  the 
dev  mutton  occasioned  by  this  inundation  is  not  staled 
ia  any  writer,  but  its  name  occurs  in  Livy  as  a  town 
in  U»  vicinity  of  Diem  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  (44, 
§X    Butbo  also  alludes  ia  Libethra  when  speaking  of 


Mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that  several  places  around 
that  mountain  attested  the  former  existence  of  the 
Thracians  of  Pieria  in  the  Boeotian  districts.  (Strab  , 
409. — Id.,  471.)  From  these  passages  it  would  seen 
that  the  name  of  Libethrius  was  given  to  the  summit 
of  Olympus  which  stood  above  Die  town  Hence  the 
muses  were  surnamed  Libetbrides  as  well  as  Piendes. 
(Kirjr,  Eelog.,  7,  81. — Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol. 
I,  p.  810.) — -II.  A  fountain  of  Theassly,  on  Mount 
Homole,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia,  at  the  northern 
extremity.    (Plin.,  4,  9.— Mela,  2,  3  ) 

Libethridss,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  Libethra,  I  ,  towards  the  end  of 
the  article.    Vid.  also  Libethrius.) 

LiBBTHsIt's,  I.  a  mountain  of  Bosotia,  forty  stadia 
to  the  south  of  Oorones,  and  forming  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Helicon.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and 
the  nymphs  called  Libethrides.    (Pautan  ,  9,  34  — 
Strabo,  409.) — II.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Libethrius. 

Libitina,  a  goddess  at  Rome  presiding  over  funer- 
als. In  her  temple  were  sold  all  things  requisite  for 
them.  By  an  institution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tulltus, 
a  piece  of  money  was  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
and  the  name  of  the  deceased  entered  in  a  hook  called 
Libitina  ratio.  (Dio*.  Hal.,  4,  IS.Sucton  ,  Vtt. 
Ner.,  39.)  The  obier.t  of  this  custom  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  deaths  annually.  Libitina  and  Venus 
were  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  deity,  because, 
says  Plutarch,  the  same  goddess  superintends  birth 
arid  death.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
say  that  we  have  here  a  union  of  the  power  which 
createa  with  that  which  destroys:  (Plut.,  Quast. 
Rom.,  23.) 

Libon,  an  architect  of  Elis,  who  built  the  temple  ol 
Olympian  Jove,  in  the  sacred  grove  Allis,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Pisseans  and  some 
other  people  (Pausan.,  5,  10,  2 )  This  temple  was 
built  in  the  Doric  style ;  and  it  must  have  been  erect* 
ed  about  Olymp.  84  (B.C.  444-440),  aince  in  Olymp. 
85,  4,  Phidias  commenced  his  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  and  it  con  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
temple  was  built  long  before  the  statue  was  underta- 
ken.   (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  m.  v  ) 

Libophoznicbs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Byxa- 
cium,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  name  indicates  that 
they  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans  and  Phoenicians. 
The  Libophcenices  are  a  proof  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settlers,  in  admitting 
the  natives  to  a  participation  in  some  of  the  rights  of 
citixenship.  Carthage  itself  waa  in  this  sense  s  I*t- 
bophcenician  city.  Polybiua  often  speaka  of  the  Li- 
bophmniees.  Diodorus  Siculos,  however,  gives  a 
more  particular  account  of  them,  as  well  as  the  infor- 
mation that  the  citiea  on  the  coaat  were  alone  strictly 
included  in  this  denomination.  (Diod.  Sic ,  20,  65.) 
Pliny  limiia  the  appellation  to  the  citiea  on  the  const 
of  Byxacium  (5.  4).  It  ought  to  be  extended,  howev- 
er, to  other  parts  also  of  the  African  coaat. 

LibubkIa,  a  province  of  Illyricum,  along  the  Adri- 
atic, over  againat  Italy,  having  Dalmatia  on  the  south, 
and  Istria  on  the  north.  Zara,  anciently  Iadera,  and 
afterward  Diodora,  was  once  ita  capital.  The  ruins 
of  Burnum,  the  Libumis  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Titius  or  Kcrka,  in  the  desert  of 
Bukoviza.  The  Liburniana  were  an  Illvrian  tribe, 
and  their  country  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  the 
earliest  times ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  colonixed  Corcyta, 
are  »aid,  on  their  srrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it 
in  their  possession.  (Strabo,  270.)  Scylax  seems 
to  distinguish  the  Libumi  from  the  Illy  nans,  restrict- 
ing probably  the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situate  more  to  the  south,  and  was 
belter  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  the  sovereign  tv  of  the  Libumi  as  not  excluding  fe- 
;  a  fact  which  appears  to  have  reference  to  the 
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history  of  TeuU,  and  might  serve  to  prove  that  this 
geographical  compilation  is  not  so  ancient  aa  many 
have  supposed  (Seylax,  p.  7.)  Strabo  asserts,  that 
the  Liburni  extended  along  the  coast  for  upward  of 
1500  stadia.  (Strab..  315.)  According  to  Pliny  (3, 
13),  they  once  occupied  a  considerable  estent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Picenum,  and  be  speaks  of  Tru- 
entura  as  the  only  remaining  establishment  of  theirs,  in 
his  day.  in  this  quarter  of  Italy.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
information  of  Pbny  that  Frerrt  has  grounded  his  sys- 
tem of  the  lllyrian  coloniea  in  Italy.  He  conoeivea 
that  these  Liburni,  aa  well  aa  all  the  others,  came 
by  land.  But  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose 
thai  the  Liburni,  as  a  maritime  people,  bad  crossed 
over  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Da)  ma  lis.  (Mem.  de 
VAcad.  de*  Inter.,  tec  ,  vol.  18,  p.  75.  —  Cramer'* 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  385  4  The  galleys  of  the  Li- 
burnians  were  remarkable  for  their  light  construction 
and  swiftness,  snd  it  waa  to  ships  of  this  kind  that 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  vie 
tory  over  Antony  at  Aclium.  (Dto  Cat:,  29,  33.) 
Hence,  after  that  lime,  the  name  of  now*  Ltburna 
was  ^iven  to  all  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships 
were  limit  but  of  that  construction.  (Veget.,  4,  33.) 
The  Liburnians  were  a  stout,  able-bodied  race,  and 
were  much  employed  at  Rome  as  porters,  and  aedan 
or  htter-csmers.  Hence  Martial,  in  describing  the 
pleasures  of  a  country-life  (1,  60),  exclaims,  ''procul 
kamdu*  Ltbvmut."  Compare  Juvenal,  3,  340. — 
Bocthger,  Sabina,  oder  Morgensccnen,  dec.,  Sc.  8,  p. 
193. 

LibcbnTdis.  islands  off  the  coast  of  Libumia,  aaid 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  name  origi- 
nated with  the  Greek  geographers.    (Strab  ,  315.) 

Liboknos,  a  chain  of  mountains  near  Apulia,  cross- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Samnium  and  the 
Peligni  into  Apulia.  It  ia  stated  that,  before  he  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  province,  he  crossed  this  chain ; 
which  probably  answers  to  the  branch  of  tho  Apen- 
nines bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tifernus  to  the 
north,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Monlc  delta  Serra. 
(Polyb.,  3,  101.— Romantltt,  vol.  3,  p.  20.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3.  p.  370.) 

Libya,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epaphoa  and  Cassiopeia, 
who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus  by  Neptune. 
(Apollod,  2,  1  ;  3,  l—Pautan.,  1,  44.)— II.  The 
name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  what 
waa  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more  res  trie  t- 
e<I  senae,  the  name  baa  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
Africa  which  contained  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenai- 
ca  and  Marinarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little,  if  anything,  waa 
known,  and  which  was  generally  atyled  Libya  Intenor. 
(Vii.  Africa.) 

LiBfcuM  Mask,  that  part  of  tho  Mediterranean 
which  lies  along  the  coast  of  Libya,  extending  east- 
ward aa  far  aa  the  island  of  Crete.  (Mela,  1,  4. — 
Strab.,  347.) 

LiBvaax,  a  small  village  of  Bilhynis,  west  of  Nico- 
media,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Aslacenus. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  for  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hannibal,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name.  (Plat.,  Vtt. 
Flatnin.—Ammian.  Marcell.,  22,  9.— Eutrop.,  4,  11. 
— Plin.,  5,  32.)  It  is  thought  to  anawer  to  the  mod- 
ern Gcbitsc  or  Dschebtse.  If,  however,  Pococke  be 
correct  (vol.  3,  I.  2,  c  18)  in  making  Gebitte  24  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Pontichium  or  Pantik,  we  ought  rather 
to  deride  in  favour  of  the  Dtactbe  or  Diacibna  of  the 
middle  ages  (Sozom ,  HtsL  EccU*..  6,  14),  which  lies 
on  the  same  coast,  nearer  Pontichium.  (Mannert, 
Gecgr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  595,  teqq.) 

LicItrs,  a  people  of  Vindelicia,  on  tho  eaatem 
bank  of  the  Lie  us.  in  the  modem  Oberdonaukrei*.  to 
the  northeast  of  Fasten.  {Plm.,  3,  20. — Bischaf 
and  Mailer,  Wmrterb.  der  Geogr  ,  p.  698.) 

La  nines,  small  islands  near  Casnei 
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tory  of  Eubcta,  called  so  from  Lichas.  (Fid.  Lie  ha  a.) 
They  were  three  in  number,  Caress,  Phocsns,  and 
Scarp bia.  Thev  are  thought  to  anawer  to  the  modern 
Ponticoncti.    (Owl,  Met.,  9,  165,  217.) 

Licmab,  the  ilUfaled  bearer  of  the  poisoned  tunic  from 
Deism ra  to  Hercules.  Iu  the  paroxysm  of  fury 
caaioned  by  the  venom  of  the  hydra,  the  " 
Lie  has  by  the  foot  and  horled  bim  into  the  sea 
the  summit  of  GEte.  (Ond,  Met.,  9,  165,  217  — 
Compare  Milton,  P.  L.,  2,  545  )  He  waa  changed 
by  the  compassion  of  the  gods  into  one  of  a  group  at 
small  islands,  which  hence  derived  their  name.  (  Kid. 
Lie  hades.) 

Licinia  Lsx.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Licintus  I.) 

LicinIa,  I.  daughter  of  P.  Licinios  Crassus,  and 
wife  of  Caiue  Gracchus.  (Plot.,  Vit.  Gracch.) — II. 
The  wife  of  Maecenas  She  waa  sister  to  Proculeioa, 
and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terenlia.  She  ia  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Od.,  2,  12,  13)  under  the 
name  of  Licymnia.  (Bentlty,  ad  Hortt.,  I.  c. — Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Maecenas  ) 

Licinius,  I.  C.  Licintus  Stolo,  of  a  diatinguished 
plebeian  family  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  the 
commons,  together  with  his  friend  L.  Sextius  I^atera- 
nua,  in  the  year  375  B.C.  These  tribunes  brought 
forward  three  "  rogationa,"  that  ia  to  say,  bills  or  pro- 
jects of  laws,  for  the  comitia  or  aaaembly  of  tbe  tribes 
to  decide  upon  :  1.  That  in  future  no  more  military 
tnbunea  should  be  appointed,  but  two  annual  consols, 
aa  formerly,  and  that  one  of  the  two  ahould  always  be 
a  plebeian.  The  occasional  appointment  of  military 
tribunes,  part  of  whom  might  be  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians, was  a  device  of  the  aenate  to  prevent  the  ple- 
beians from  obtaining  access  to  the  consulship. — 2  To 
deduct  from  tbe  capital  of  all  existing  debts,  from  one 
citizen  to  another,  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  by 
the  debtor  as  interest,  snd  the  remaining  principal  to 
be  discharged  in  three  yeara  by  three  equal  pay  menu 
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Thia  seems,  according  to  our  modern  notions  < 
transactions,  a  very  summary,  and  not  very  hour*:, 
way  of  settling  standing  engagements ;  but  if  we  carry 
ourselves  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  rate  or  inter- 
est demanded,  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
who  were  called  from  their  homes  ana  fields  to  fight 
the  tattles  of  their  country,  and  bad  no  meana  of  »up 
porting  their  families  during  the  interval  except  tho 
ruinous  one  of  borrowing  money  from  the  wealthy,  who 


were  mostly  patricians,  and  also  ibe  fearful  power  i 
the  law  gave  to  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  and  the 
atrocious  manner  in  which  that  power  was  used,  or 
abused,  in  many  instances,  such  aa  those  reported  by 
Livy  (2,  23 ;  6.  14  ;  8.  26),  we  shall  judge  mow  dis- 
passionately of  tbe  proposition  of  Licinius — 3.  The 
third  rogation  has  been  a  subject  of  much  perplexity 
to  modern  inquirers.  Its  object,  aa  briefly  expressed 
by  Livy,  waa,  that  no  one  should  possess  (paamdertl) 
more  than  500  jugtra  (about  333  acres)  of  land  ;  and 
until  lately  it  has  been  literally  understood,  by  most 
readers  of  Roman  history,  as  fixing  a  maximum  to  pri- 
vate property.  But  Beaufort,  and  more  lately  Her**, 
Niebubr,  and  Savigny,  have  shown,  that  tbe  hmitauee 
referred  to  the  holding  of  land  belonging  to  the  agtr 
publico*,  or  public  domain  of  the  state.  It  appeals 
that  moat  of  the  large  estates  possessed  by  the  patri- 
cians must  have  been  portions  of  this  public  domain, 
which  consisted  of  lands  conquered  at  various  times 
from  the  surrounding  nations.  This  land  (he  patrician* 
had  occupied,  cultivated,  and  held  aa  tenants  at  will, 
they  and  their  deseendanta  paying  to  the  state  a  tenth 
of  all  grain,  a  fifth  on  tbe  produce  of  plantations  snd 
vineyards,  and  a  certain  Ui  per  heed  of  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pasture.  This  was  the  kind  of  pun* rj&tm 
which  the  Licioun  rogation  proposed  to  limit  and  ng- 
ulate.    Licinius  proposed,  that  all  who  Lad  more  thaa 
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bOO  jugera  should  be  nude  to  give  up  the 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  had  no 
property,  and  (hat  in  future  every  citizen  was  to  be 
entitled  to  a  share  of  newly-conquered  land,  with  the 
same  restriction,  and  subject  to  the  same  duties.  This 
might  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  the  better  distribution 
of  plunder  among  those  engaged  in  a  plundering  expe- 
dition, for  the  land  thus  acquired  and  distributed  can- 
not be  compared  to  real  property  as  held  throughout 
K  ■  j  ro  j »  in  our  own  day ;  and  this  reflection  may  perhaps 
aerve  to  moderate  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our  sympa- 
thy in  reading  of  ihe  complaints  of  the  Roman  plebe- 
ians concerning  the  unequal  distribution  of  land,  which  j 
been,  in  fact,  taken  by  violence  from  a  third  party, 
other  nations  of  Italy,  who  were  the  real  sufferers, 
patrician*,  who  had,  tHl  then,  the  best  shsre  of 
plunder,  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  pas- 
sage of  these  three  laws.   The  contest  lasted  during  ten  j 
whole  years,  during  which  tho  republic  at  one  lime  fell 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy.    Camillus  also,  at  one  period, 
appointed  dictator,  as  a  last  expedient  on  the  part 
nobility,  and  in  that  capacity  stopped  the  voting 
at  the  CotniUa  Tribula,  by  threatening  to  summon  the 
people  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  to  enlist  and  march 
tbetn  into  the  field.    At  last,  however,  the  three  roga- 
into  law.    Sextius  Lateranus,  the  col- 
of  Licinius,  the  first  plebeian  consul,  was  cho- 
sen for  the  next  year,  385  B.C.,  together  with  a  pa- 
trician, L.  /Emilius  Mamercinus.    The  senate,  bow- 
aver,  refused  to  confirm  the  election  of  Sextius,  and 
the  plebeians  were  preparing  for  a  new  secession  and 
other  fearful  threatening*  of  a  civil  war,  when  Camil- 
lua  interposed,  and  an  arrangement  was  msde,  that, 
while  the  patricians  conceded  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeians,  the  latter  should  leave  to  the  patricians  the 
pnrtorship,  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  separated 
from  the  consulship.    Thus  was  peace  restored.  Li- 
cinius, the  great,  mover  of  this  change  in  the  Roman 
constitution,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  363  B.C., 
but  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him  while  in 
that  office.    In  the  year  356  B.C.,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  and  C.  Manlius  Imperiosus, 
we  find  Licinius  charged  and  convicted  before  the 
of  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
eems  that  he  possessed  1000  /sgcrs, 
one  half  of  which  he  held  in  the  name  of  bis  son,  whom 
be  had  emancipated  for  the  purpose.    After  this  we 
bear  no  more  of  C.  Licinius  Stolo.     (Em  yd.  Ut. 
Knmei,  vol  13,  p.  464,  acq.—Liv.,  lib.  6  it  7—Nte- 
iu'ir.  Rim.  Getck,  vol  3,  p. \,»eqq.—Val.  Maz.,8,  6. 
—  Sssig**/,        Hecki  det  BeaUzea,  p.  175  ) — II.  Mu- 
rrna.    (  Vtd.  Murcna.) — III.  Varro  Murxna,  a  broth- 
er of  Proculeiua,  who  conspired  against  Augustus  with 
Fannius  f.Vuio,  and  sunercd  for  his  crime.  Horace 
addressed  to  hun  his  10th  ode.  book  2.— IV.  C.  Fla- 
vins Valerius,  a  Roman  emperor.    A  sketch  of  bis 
history  will  be  found  incorporated  with  that  of  Con- 
iVid  Coostantmus.) 


pnrtor 
10,000 


Lsci  M-f,  a  Roman  barber,  made  a  senator  by  Juli 
Cesar  merely  because  he  bitterly  bated  Pompey. 
Compare  the  Language  of  the  scholiast  (ad  Mural.,  Ep. 
md  Pu,  3«l)  "  Quad  aduset  Pompetum,  a  Ccuart 
t'tiator  foetus  dtcitur." 

Laoacfca,  Q  ,  was  at  first  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Cou- 
aidius.  proconsul  of  Africs,  and  afterward  succeeded 
bun  in  that  provuice.    He  sided  with  the  republican 
party  against  Caesar,  and  was  condemned  to  exile. 
Hw  brothers  at  Rome  solicited  his  recall,  but  their  ap- 
beetion  was  opposed  by  Tubero,  who  openly  accused 
before  Uie  dictator.    Cicero  appeared  as  the 
for  Ligarius,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
down  to  us.    This  oration  was  pronounced 
ir,  having  vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessalv, 
and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in 
Africa,  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs 
at  Rome.    Merciful  as  the  conqueror  appeared,  be 


wis  understood  to  be  much  exasperated  against  those 
who,  after  the  rout  at  Pharaalia,  had  renewed  the  war 
in  Africa.  Ligarius,  when  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
his  pardon,  was  formally  accused  by  his  old  enemy 
Tubero  of  having  borne  arms  in  that  contest.  The 
dictator  himself  presided  at  tho  trial  of  this  cause, 
much  prejudiced  againat  Ligarius,  as  was  known  from 
his  having  previously  declared  that  his  resolution  was 
fixed,  and  was  not  to  be  altered  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence. Cicero,  however,  overcame  his  preposses- 
sions, and  extorted  from  bim  a  pardon.  The  counte- 
nance of  Ca?sar,  it  la  said,  changed  as  Cicero  proceed- 
ed in  his  speech ;  but  when  he  touched  on  the  battle 
of  Pharsaiia,  and  described  Tubero  as  seeking  his  life 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  he  was  so  agitated  that 
his  body  trembled,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  drop 
pod  from  his  hand.  The  oration  of  Tubero  against 
Ligarius  was  extant  in  Quinulian's  time,  and  probably 
explained  the  circumstances  which  induced  a  man  who 
had  fought  so  keenly  against  Cesar  at  Pharsaiia  to 
undertake  the  prosecution  of  Ligarius.  (I'lut.,  Vit. 
Cie.—DunJoo's  Raman  Ld.,  vol.  2,  p.  317,  hand,  ed.) 

Ligkr  or  Ligkris,  now  the  Loire,  the  largest  river 
of  Gaul ;  it  rises  in  Mons  Cebenna  or  ("cretins*,  and 
for  the  first  half  of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  territories  of  the  Piclones  and  Namnetes  (Com., 
B.  G.,  3,  9.— Id.  ibid.,  7, 5  —  Auson.,  MoseU.,  v.  461. 
—Lucas,  1,  439.) 

Liouacs,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  ( Vid.  Liguria.) 
Liguru,  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  lying  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligusticus  or  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
having  the  Varua  on  the  west,  and  the  Mscra  on  the 
southeast,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  The 
Ligures,  termed  Ai'vvprr  and  Aiyvorlvoi  by  the  Greeks 
(Strabo,  203  —  Polyb.,  2,  16),  appear  to  have  been  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  extending,  in. the  days 
of  their  greatest  strength,  along  the  shores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus  to  the  river 
Arnus,  reaching  also  into  the  interior  of  Gaul  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, they  had  penetrated  to  the  west  as  far  aa  the 
borders  of  Spain.  (Tkucyd.,  6,  2  —  Scyl .,  Penpl  ,  p. 
4.)  Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  positive 
information ;  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  Celts,  though  Strabo  ( 1 28)  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gauls.  The  story  which  is  told  by 
Plutarch  of  the  Ligurians  in  tho  army  of  Marius,  ac- 
knowledging the  Ambrooea  as  belonging  to  the  same 
stock  with  themselves  ;  the  affinity  of  the  term  Ligur 
to  the  Celtic  Lly-gour  or  Lly-gor,  together  with  other 
words,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same  root,  which 
Cluverius  has  collected  (Lai.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  50),  msy 
be  considered  as  plausible  grounds  at  least  for  the  sup- 
port of  such  an  opinion.  Though  the  period  of  their 
settlement  in  Italy  cannot  be  determined,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  it  was  very  remote,  since  the  Tyr- 
rbeni,  themselves  a  very  ancient  people,  on  their  arri- 
val in  Italy,  found  them  occupying  a  portion  of  what 
was  afterward  called  Etruria,  and,  after  a  long  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  expelling  them.  (Lyeophr.,  v.  1354.) 
The  Greeks,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  sit- 
uation of  Liguria,  made  that  country  the  scene  of  some 
of  their  earliest  and  most  poetical  fictious.  The  pas- 
sage of  Hercules  (vE*r*.,  Prom,,  Sol.  ap.  Slrab.,  183) 
and  the  story  of  Cvcnus  were  identified  with  it.  (  Kirg., 
JEn.,  10,  185  )  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fa- 
ble of  Phaethon's  sisters  shedding  tears  of  an.ber,  a 
substance  which  the  Greeks  called  Lingurium  {Strabo, 
202),  had  its  origin  in  the  country  which  produced  that 
substance,  and  gave  it  it*  name.  (MxlUn,  Voyage  en 
lialie,  vol.  2,  p.  336.)  Herodotus  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Ligunans  (5,  9),  and  mentions  them  as 
forming  part  of  the  mercenary  forces  of  Carthage,  in 
its  wars  against  the  Greoks  of  Sicily  (7,  165).  The 
conquest  of  Liguria  by  the  Romans  was  not 
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till  long  after  the  second  Punic  »if.  The 
had  joined  Hannibal  with  a  considerable  force  soon 
after  his  arrival  (PUyb.,  3,  60),  a  circumstance  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
conqueror*  ;  but  there  was  another  reason  which  ren- 
dered the  subjugation  of  Ligona  extremely  desirable. 
It  afforded  the  easiest  communication  with  Gaul  and 
Spain  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  an  object  in  itself  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  Ligurians  long  and  ob- 
stinately restated  tbeir  invaders,  when  the  rest  of  Italy 
had  been  subjugated  for  many  years.  The  Romans 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passage  along  their  shore  of 
twelve  stadia  from  the  coaat  (Strabo,  180),  nor  was 
IV  till  the  Ligurians,  after  a  war  of  eighty  year*'  dura- 
tion, had  been  driven  from  every  hold  in  their  mount- 
ains, and  whole  tnbes  had  even  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  that  thev  could  be  said  to  be  finally  conquered 
(Lie.,  40,  38.— Id.,  41,  12.)— The  Ligunan  character 
doca  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  by 
antiquity ;  while  it  allows  them  all  the  hardihood  and 
courage  usual  with  mountaineers  (Cic,  Agr.,  2,  3d. — 
Virg.,  Gcorg.,  2,  168),  qualities  which  were  even 
sharrd  in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weaker  eex 
(Diod  Sic  ,  5,  39),  it  taxes  them  too  plainly  with 
craft  and  deceit  to  be  misunderstood.  (Vtrg ,  A5n., 
11,700  —  Servius,  ad  toe.— Claudia*,  Idyl.,  12.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Poly  hi  u*  (i£.  16),  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Ligurians  in  Italy  aeem  to  have  been  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  the  northwest,  to  the  south  the  river 
Arnus  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Augustns  this  latter  bound- 
ary was  removed  northward  to  the  river  Macra.  (Plm  , 
3,  6.)  To  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Ligurians  ran- 
ged along  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  river  Orgua  (Orca), 
which  separated  the  Taurini,  the  laat  of  their  nation  on 
that  .side,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls :  south  of  the  Po 
they  bordered  on  the  Anamanni  and  Boii,  also  belong- 
ing to  this  last-mentioned  people.  (Cramer's  Anaent 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  tcqa.) 

Liaoa-rlru*  Sinos,  a  gulf  forming  the  upper  part  of 
the  Mare  Tyrrhenum.  It  is  now  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 
(Flor.,  3,  6  )  It  ia  also  called  Liguaticum  Mare. 
(Colum.,  8.  2  —  Pirn  ,  3.  6,  20  ) 

Lioyes,  a  people  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(7,  72).  The  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Ligyes, 
the  Matieni.  the  Martandyni,  and  the  Cappadociana 
had  the  same  kind  of  arms,  and  that  the  Ligyes,  Ma- 
riandyni.  and  Cappadociana,  as  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  were  under  the  same  commander. 
Larcher  infer*  from  all  this,  that  the  nations  here 
mentioned  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
Ligyes  were  to  the  east  of  U.e  Mariandym  and  Cappa- 
dociana, and  to  the  northeast  of  the  Matieni.  The 
Ligyes  were  reduced  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  bufVkcl  been  at  an  earlier  period  a  pow- 
erful tnbe ;  and  we  are  even  informed  by  Euatathius 
(ad  Dionys.  Ptntg.,  18),  that,  according  to  Lyco- 
phron.  a  portion  of  the  Ligyes  had  once  inhabited  a 
part  of  Colchis,  and  that  Cytra  was  a  Ligyan  city. 
(Larcher,  Hist,  n*  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  301,  Mff..  Tabic 
Geogr.)  On  the  subject  of  the  Ligyes  generally,  as  a 
very  early  people,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bern  hardy 
(ad  Dim*.  Pcricg.,  I.  t.—Gtagr.  Gr.  Mm.,  vol.  1,  p. 
548.)  \ 

LiLYMiSCM.  I.  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  western  coast, 
south  of  Drepanum.  and  near  a  famous  cape  called 
also  Lilybamm.  now  Cape  Boco.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  13,  64  ) 
It  wa*  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily/  and  was  founded  by  them  about  the  106th 
Olympiad  (fW  We  ,  22,  14),  as  a  stronghold  in  this 
quarter  against  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  It  received 
as  a  part  of  its  population  the  remaining  inhabitanta 
of  Motya,  which  place  had  been  taken  by  Dionvsius. 
The  strength  of  its  fortifications  was  evinced  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus  All  the  other  Carthaginian  cities 
in  Sicily  had  yielded  to  his  arma;  Lilybs?um  alone 
made  a  successful  resistance,  and,  after  three  months 
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of  close  investment,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  trie 
siege.   (Diod.,  I.  c.)    In  the  course  of  the  first  Panic 
war,  Carthage  felt  more  than  once  that  tbo  prcs- 
ervation  of  her  power  in  Sicily  depended  upon  Lily- 
bsfum,  since  she  could  always  send  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  this  quarter  the  necessary  supplies  by  tea,  and 
could  always  find  in  it  an  eaay  entrance  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  island.    If  the  Romans,  too,  became  mas- 
ters of  Lilybaeum,  they  would  have,  what  they  wanted 
throughout  the  whole  war,  a  safe  harbour  on  the  west 
em  and  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  whence  they 
could  easily  threaten  Carthage  herself.    (Polyb  ,  1, 
41.)    The  moment,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians  per- 
ceived that  the  Romans  were  about  to  attack  ibia 
place,  they  made  every  possible  exertion  to  render  it 
secure.    The  number  o<  the  inhabitants  waa  increased 
by  accesaiona  from  Selinus,  and  a  strong  body  ol 
troops  was  sdded  to  the  garrison.    (Polyb  ,  1 ,  42, 
scaq  )   The  resistance  made  by  the  place  was  effectual, 
and  the  Romans  only  obtained  possession  of  Ltlybarum 
by  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  brought  the 
whole  of  Sicily  under  their  power.    Fiom  this  time 
the  Romans  watched  with  the  greatest  earc  so  impor- 
tant a  city,  repelled  all  the  subsequent  attecka  of  tbe 
Carthaginians,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  to  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  place,  and  used  it  as  tbe  har- 
bour whence  their  fleets  ssiled  for  the  reduction  of 
Carthage    In  a  later  age,  Cicero  calls  it  *  splendidtsst 
ma  civil  as"  (in  Verr.,  5).    The  modern  town  of  Mar 
tola  occupies  the  southern  half  of  the  ancient  city. 
(Manncrt,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2.  p.  376,  Mff.) — It. 
The  western  one  of  the  three  famous  capea  of  Sicily, 
now  Cape  Boco.    Ihe  earlier  Greeka  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  ibia  headland,  as  they  rarely  navigated 
along  this  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast ;  neither  did  they 
make  any  settlements  near  it.    The  name  drat  oc- 
curs in  the  false  Orpheus  (Argon.,  v.  1249).    In  a 
later  age  it  was  mentioned  by  every  geographer,  not 
so  much  from  anything  remarkable  in  its  appearance, 
as  from  its  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Sicily. 
It  is  not  a  mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  point 
of  land,  rendered  dangeroua  to  vessels  by  its  sand- 
hanks  and  concealed  rocks.    Lilybaeum  was  the  near- 
est point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient  writers  inform 
us,  that  vessels  could  be  seen  from  it  sailing  out  of 
the  harbour  of  that  city.    (Strabo,  267  —  Pint .  7,  21. 
—JBlian.  Var  Hist.,  11,  13.)    The  distance.  30  geo- 
graphical miles,  shows  the  story  to  be  false.    Poly  bio* 
give*  the  cape  a  northwest  direction :  this  is  true, 
however,  only  as  regsrda  the  harbour  of  IaUbanim. 
The  cspe  itself  stretches  directly  to  the  west.  {Man- 
ncrt, Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  9,  p.  375,  Mff.) 

LivdtttrM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica.  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Pictonc*.  It  waa  subsequently  called  Pic- 
tavi,  and  is  now  Poitiers.    (Cas,  B  G  ,  8.  26.) 

LiNDUH,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
tain, and  on  the  main  road  from  I^ondinium  to  ITWora- 
cum.  (Cellar  ,  Geogr.  Ant  ,  vol.  2,  p.  341)  It  ia 
now  Lincoln  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been  a 
Roman  colony,  and  deduces  the  modern  name  from 
Lrndx  Coionta.  (Geography ,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p  149.) 
Bede  writes  the  name  Lindi-ctllma.  (Htst.  Eccics  , 
2.  16.) 

Lindus,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  near  tha 
middle  of  the  eastern  coaat.  It  was  the  old  capital  of 
tbe  island  before  Rhodes  was  built,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Heliades.  Other*  made  TlepoJ- 
emus  its  first  settler  (Strabo,  654),  and  others,  agsm, 
assigned  its  foundation  to Danaus.  (Srrab.,l.  t  —  iKt-d 
Sic.,  5,  58  )  Lindus  is  one  of  the  three  cities  alluded 
to  by  Homer  (A,  2,  668).  Notice  of  it  also  occurs 
in  the  Parian  Chronicle.  It  contained  a  very  ancient 
and  famous  temple  of  Minerva,  hence  called  Ihe  Lm- 
dian,  built,  according  to  a  tradition,  by  the  Dana  idea, 
( Strab  .  L  c)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  a  shap*> 
,  up.  Eusth  ,  Pr*p.  £».,  3.  &) 
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Pindar's  Seventh  Olympic  Ode,  in  honour  of  Diagoru 
the  Khodian,  was  consecrated  in  this  temple,  being  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold.  (Schol.  ad  Find.,  OT.,  7, 
tail.)  Here  also  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  the  wor- 
ship connected  with  which  consisted,  according  to 
Lactanliua  (1,  31).  in  reviling*  and  execration  ("ma/- 
cdu/ts  et  enteral  tone  celebraniur,  toque  pro  vtolalis 
kabent,  si  quando  inter  solemnes  rituj  vel  imprudenti 
mJtcut  cxcuLerit  bonum  verbum").  This  temple  con- 
tained a  painting  of  the  god  by  Parrhasius.  (Alhenct- 
at*.  12,  p.  543.)  There  were  several  other  pictures  by 
the  same  celebrated  master  at  Lindus,  inscribed  with 
his  name.  (Aiken.,  15,  p  687.)  This  place  was  also 
famous  for  having  produced  Cleobului,  one  of  the  Sev- 
en Sages  of  Greece ;  and  also  Chares  (or  Cares)  and 
Laches,  tbo  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the 
Colossus.  A  mistake,  highly  characteristic  of  his  ig- 
norance in  classical  matters,  was  committed  by  Vol- 
taire, respecting  this  famous  statue  :  it  is  mentioned 
by  Mcntelle,  in  a  note  to  the  article  Lindus,  Encyclo- 
pedic Makodiqut.  Voltaire,  having  read  Indian  for 
Lindmn,  relates  that  the  Colossus  was  cast  bv  an  In- 
ixan .' — Lindus  was  the  port  resorted  to  by  the  fleets 
of  Egypt  end  Tyre  before  the  founding  of  Rhodes. — 
A  small  town,  with  a  citadel,  retaining  the  name  of 
Ltndo,  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Sa- 
▼sry  says  {Letter*  on  Greece,  p.  96,  Eng.  transl.)  that 
the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  still  visible  on 
an  eminence  near  the  sea.  The  ruins  at  Undo  are 
said  to  be  very  numerous.  (Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  3, 
p.  281,  Lond.  ed. — Tanernier,  Voyage,  vol.  1,  c.  74.) 

Linuonks,  I.  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  territories 
included  Vogesus,  Vosges,  and,  consequently,  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or  Meuse  and  Matrons  or 
Marne.  Their  chief  city  was  Andomadunum,  after- 
ward Lingoncs,  now  JLangres,  and  their  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  department  de  la  Haute- 
Marne.  (Cas.,  B.  G  ,  1,  26  V-H.  A  Gallic  tribe  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  occupying  the  extreme  northeastern 
portion  of  Gallia  Cispadana.  They  were  a  branch  of 
the  Transalpine  Lingoncs.  Poly bi us  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occupied  by  this 
people  in  Italy  (2,  17).  Appian  characterizes  the 
Lingoncs  generally  as  the  6ercest  and  wildest  of  the 
Gsul*.    (Sell.  GaU.,fragm.) 

Lincs,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Chalcis,  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Terpsichore  ;  according  to  others,  the  off- 
spring of  Ainphimanis  mul  Urania;  and  according  to 
others,  again,  of  Mercury  and  UraDia.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  At- 
vof. — Hes.,  fragm  ap.  EusUUh  ,p.  1163. — Conon.,  c. 
19. — Heynt,  ad  Apollod  ,  1,  3, 1.)  Apollodorus  makes 
him  a  brother  of  Orpheu*  (1,  3,  2;  2,  4,  9).  Ho  was 
fabled  to  have  been  lite  instructer  of  Hercules  in  music, 
,  sod  to  have  been  killed  by  the  Utter  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
being  struck  on  the  bead  with  a  lyre.  His  tragical 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  solemn  festival  at  Thebes. 
(Consult  Hauptmann,  Prolus  de  Lino,  Gera.  1760, 
and  the  notes  of  Burette  on  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on 
Music,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  dec,  vol. 
10,  p.  195.)  Stobxus  has  preserved  twelve  pretend- 
ed verses  of  this  poet :  they  have  reference  to  the  fa- 
mous proposition  of  the  Eleatic  school,  adopted  subse- 
quently by  the  Ncw-PIatonists  and  New-Pythagore- 
Ek  troirof  <tt  re  iruvra,  koj  it  izavruv  nuv  iari 
"  The  whole  has  been  engendered  by  the  whole." 
lese  verses,  however,  were  fabricated  in  a  later  age. 
In  the  Discourses  of  Stobcus  (Eclog.,  1,  11)  there 
are  two  other  verses  on  the  divine  power.  According 
to  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus  flourished  about  1280 
B.C..  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  among  the 
pools  who  wrote  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Diodorus 
Siculus  tells  us,  from  Dionysius  of  Mytilene,  the  his- 
torian, who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linus 
waa  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  Invented  verse 
and  music,  aa  Cadmu«  first  taught  them  the  use  of 
letters  (3,  66).  The  same  writer  likewise  attributes 
6B 
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to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Baccnus, 
and  a  treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology,  written  in 
Pclasgian  characters,  which  were  also  those  used  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapides,  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodorus  says  likewise,  that  he  added  the  string  hcha- 
nos  to  the  Merc  una  n  lyre,  and  assigns  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidas,  who  regards 
hnn  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  confirms.  He  to 
said  by  many  ancient  writers  to  have  had  several  dis- 
ciples'of  great  renown,  among  whom  were  Hercules, 
Thamyris,  and  Orpheus. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary 
learning  connected  with  the  name  of  Linus.  The 
following  remarks,,  however,  will  be  found,  we  think, 
to  contain  a  far  more  correct  view  of  the  subject. 
Among  the  plaintive  songs  of  the  early  Greek  hus- 
bandmen is  to  be  numbered  the  one  called  Ltnus, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (17.,  18,  569),  the  melancholy 
character  of  which  is  shown  by  its  fuller  names,  ALAt- 
voc  and  Otroitvoc  (literally,  "  Alas,  Ltnus  f*  and 
"  Death  of  Ltnus").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greeco, 
according  to  Homer,  at  the  grape-picking.  According 
to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  (ap.  Eustath.,  p.  1163 — 
fragm.  1,  ed.  Gait/.),  all  singers  and  players  on  the 
cithara  lament  at  feasts  and  dances  Linus,  the  beloved 
son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Linus  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end.  which  probably  means  that  the  song  of  lam- 
entation began  and  ended  with  the  exclamation  At 
A<Vf.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  the  song, 
the  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there 
were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebes, 
Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linns  were? 
shown.  This  Linus  evidently  belong*  to  a  class  of 
deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in 
the  religions  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor ;  boys  of  ex- 
traordinary beautv,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
are  supposed  to  nave  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by 
raging  dogs,  or  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  and  whose 
death  is  lamented  in  the  harvest  or  other  penods  of 
the  hot  season.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have 
been  the  real  persons  whose  death  excited  so  general 
a  sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  were  offered  in 
explanstion  of  these  customs  often  speak  of  youths  of 
royal  blood,  who  were  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
life.  The  real  object  of  lamentation  was  the  tender 
beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  these  early  limes  invested  with  a  personal 
form,  and  represented  as  gods,  or  beings  of  a  divin* 
nature.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit 
tradition  of  the  Argives,  Linus  was  a  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew  up  with  the 
shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  was  tom  in  pieces  by 
wild  dogs  ;  whence  arose  the  festival  of  the  lambs,  at 
which  many  dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival 
was  celebrated  during  the  greatest  heat,  at  the  timo 
of  the  constellation  Sirius,  the  emblem  of  which, 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  ra- 
ging dog.  It  was  a  natural  confusion  of  the  tradition, 
thai  Linus  should  afterward  become  a  minstrel,  one 
of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a  contest 
with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  play- 
ing on  the  cithara ;  even,  however,  in  this  character 
Linus  meets  his  death,  and  we  must  probably  assume 
that  his  fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song.  In 
Homer  the  Linus  is  represented  as  sung  by  a  boy, 
who  plays  at  the  same  time  on  the  harp,  an  accom- 
paniment usually  mentioned  with  this  song ;  the  yoi.ng 
men  and  women  who  bear  the  grapes  from  the  vine- 
yard follow  him.  moving  onward  with  a  measured 
step,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  in  which  probably  the 
chief  stress  was  laid  on  the  exclamation  al  ?.ive.  That 
this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  hryubr)  was  not  ne- 
cessarily a  joyful  strain,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  lvyp.6c  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  with 
its  sad  and  plaintive  notes  resounding  from  bill  to  hilL 
(Mxiller,  Gr.  Lxt.,  p.  17.  seaq.)  ^ 
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Li  para,  the  largest  and  most  important  island  in 
the  group  .of  iho  A-lolia  Insula,  or  Lipari  Islands. 
Its  original  name  wis  Meligunis  (Mr?.i)fjvvi'c — Cal- 
Itm.,  It.  in  Dian  ,  49),  and  it  was  uninhabited  until 
Liparus,  son  of  King  Auson,  hiving  been  driven  out  I 
by  his  brethren,  came  hither  with  a  body  of  followers,  | 
colonized  the  island,  and  founded  a  city.  Both  the  ! 
island  and  city  then  took  the  name  of  Lipara.  He  | 
colonized  also  some  other  islands  of  the  group.  (Stra~  i 
bo,  275. — Diod.  Sic  ,  5,  7  )  The  original  inhabitants,  [ 
therefore,  according  to  this  tradition,  were  natives  of  [ 
Italy.  The  Greeks,  however,  contributed  their  part  I 
also  to  the  ancient  legend,  and  made  .tolas  come  to 
this  same  quarter  with  a  body  of  companions,  and  re- 
ceive in  marriage  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparus. 
jEoIus  now  assumed  the  government,  and  established 
bis  aged  father-in-law  once  more  on  the  aoil  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  Surrcntum,  where  the  Utter  contin- 
ued to  reign  until  his  death. — Leaving  mythic,  we 
now  come  to  real,  history.  In  the  50ih  Olympiad 
(B.C.  577-574),  a  colony  pf  Cnidians,  along  with 
many  Rhodians  and  Carians,  settled  in  Lipara.  They 
had  previously  established  themselves  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sicily,  but  bad  been  driven  out  by  the  Ely  man 
and  Phmniciana.  From  this  period  Lipara  was  re- 
garded aa  a  Doric  colony  (Seymn  ,  Ck.t  261.)  The 
inhabitants  began  to  be  powerful  at  sea,  having  been 
compelled  to  defend  their  commerce  against  the  Tyr- 
rhenianpirates,  whom  they  worsted  in  several  encoun- 
ters. Eventually,  however,  they  followed  the  bad  ex- 
ample set  them  by  their  maritime  neighbours,  and  be- 
came pirates  themselves.  (Lie,  5,  28  )  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  striving  for  the  possession  of  Si- 
cily, tbey  perceived  the  importance  of  Lipara  as  a 
baval  station,  and  accordingly  made  it  their  Own. 
During  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans. — The  Lipari  isles  obtain  their  modern 
name  from  the  ancient  Lipara.  They  were  anciently 
called  JEoluz  Insula  from  having  been  fabled  to  be 
ruled  over  by  yEolus,  god  of  the  winds ;  and  they 
were  also  styled  Vulcanuz  btmla,  from  their  volcanic 
nature,  on  which  was  baaed  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  hav- 
ing forges  in  Strongyle,  one  of  the  group,  besides  his 
smithy  in  .-Etna.  The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  vol- 
canic, but  did  not  narrowly  examine  them;  this  has 
heen  reserved  for  modern  philosophers.  The  Lipsri 
isles  are  commonly  reckoned  seven  in  number,  and 
Lipari  i*  the  largest  of  these,  being  19J  Italian  miles 
in  circuit.  This  island  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
naturalist,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
products.  According  to  Diodorus,  all  the  *Eoliau  isles 
were  subject  to  great  irruptions  of  lire,  and  their  craters 
were  visible  in  his  time.    (Fid.  Strongyle. — Plin.,  3, 

9.  — Melt,  2,  7. — Jornand  ,  dc  Regn.  Succ,  p.  29. — 
MannerL,  Geogr.,  vol.  9.  pt.  2,  p  459.  ttqq ) 

Litis,  now  Garigluno,  a  river  of  Campania,  which 
it  separated  from  Latium,  after  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  Ciresyan  prom-  I 
otitory.  ( Vid.  latium.)  It  falls  into  the  sea  near 
Mint uina.  According  to  Strobo,  its  more  ancient 
name  was  KMvifi  according  to  Pliny,  Glanis.  (Stra- 
ta. 233 — Pliny,  3,  5.)  Its  source  is  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi,  west  of  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  This  river 
is  particularly  noticed  by  the  poets  for  the  sluggishness 
of  its  stream.  (  Horat ,  Od ,  1,  31.  — Si/.  Iial,  4. 
348.)  In  the  vicinity  of  Mi mumae  the  Pontine  marsh- 
es ended,  in  which  Marios  hid  himself,  and  whence 
he  was  il ragged  with  a  rope  round  his  neck  to  the 
prison  of  Minturnx.    (Vid.  Marius.) 

Lisaus,  a  city  of  Illyria,  near  the  mouth  of  theDri- 

10.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (15,  13),  it  was 
colonized  by  some  Svrscuaans  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  the  Elder.    It  fell  subsequently,  however,  into 

of  the  Illyrians,  who  retained  it  with  the 
r  the  Romans,  after  they  had  con 


intervened  before  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  surprised 
the  Acrolissus,  its  citadel,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render. An  interesting  account  of  thia  expedition  is 
to  be  found  in  tbe  Fragments  of  Polybius  (8,  15). 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  Illy  nana  re- 
covered possession  of  Lisaus,  but  Livy  speaks  of  it 
as  belonging  to  Gentius  (44,  30).  Caesar,  who  baa 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  city  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  Illyna,  in- 
forma  us,  that  ho  had  previously  stationed  there  a 
considerable  body  of  Roman  citizens,  who  readily  de- 
livered up  the  town  on  the  appearance  of  his  forces. 
(B.  Cit.,  3,  29.)  Tbe  situation  of  the  ancient  Eie- 
sus  can  hardly  be  identified  with  tbe  modern  Alttsio, 
which  ia  more  inland,  and  may  rather  answer  to  Acro- 
lissus.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Greice,  vol.  1,  p.  43.) 

List  a,  the  old  capital  of  the  Aborigines,  in  the 
country  afterward  settled  by  the  Sabinea.  It  was  24 
sudia  from  Tiora,  that  ia,  three  milea  lower  down  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Salto.  Tbe  town  was  surprised  by 
the  Sabines  in  an  expedition  by  night,  and  the  inhab- 
itants were  driven  out.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  14.) 

Litkknom,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  west  of 
Atella,  and  north  of  Cum».  Its  aituation  has  been 
disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  seem  now  'greed  in  fixing 
the  site  of  the  town  at  a  place  called  Torre  di  Patrxa. 
The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  a  riv- 
er of  the  same  name  by  aome  of  the  ancient  writers. 
(Strobo.  243  —Lie,  32,  29  )  This  river  can  be  no 
other  tban  that  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  above 
Nola,  and,  flowing  at  no  great  distance  from  Acem, 
discharges  its  waters  into  the  aea  near  Internum 
This  stream  ia  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  into 
the  sea,  and  to  form  marshes  anciently  known  as  the 
Palus  Litems,  now  Lago  di  Patria.  Liternum  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  in  the  same  year  with  Vultur- 
num.  (Lie,  34,  45.)  It  waa  recolooized  by  Augus- 
tus, and  ranked  among  the  prefecture.  (Front.,  de 
Col  —Festus.)  That  Scipio  Africanus  retired  here 
in  disgust  at  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  seems  a 
fact  too  well  attested  to  be  called  into  question  ;  but 
whether  he  really  closed  his  existence  here,  as  far  aa 
we  can  collect  from  Livy's  account,  may  be  deemed 
uncertain  :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to  be  seen  both 
at  Liternum,  and  in  the  family  vault  of  tbe  Scipio*, 
which  was  discovered  some  years  ago  outside  the 
Porta  Capena.  (Lie,  38,  51.)  Strabo  (243)  certain- 
ly seems  to  imply  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  at  Litemum,  and  also  makes  mention  of  his  tomb 
there.  According  to  Valeriua  Maximus  (5,  3,  t\ 
Scipio  himself  had  caused  to  be  engraved  on  it  this 
inscription, 

INGRATA.  PATRIA.  NE.  OSSA.  Q VI DEM. 
MEA.  HABES., 

which  would  he  decisive  of  the  question.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Patria,  wluch  is 
supposed  to  atand  on  tbe  aite  of  Scipio'a  villa,  is  in- 
debted for  its  name  to  thia  circumstance.  Seneca 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  a  visit  he  made  to 
the  remains  of  the  villa,  and  of  the  reflections  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends. 
(£p.,  86.)  Pliny  ssserts  that  there  were  to  be  seen 
in  his  day,  near  Liternum,  some  olive-trees  and  myr- 
tles said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  illustrious  exile, 
(Plin.,  16,  44  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy.,  vol  2,  p.  145, 
seey.) 

LivIa,  I.  Drusilla  (Livia  Drusilla  Augusta,  or 
Livia  Augusta),  a  celebrated  Roman  female  of  tbe 
Claudian  line,  and  daughter  of  Livius  Drusillua  Clau- 
dianus,  was  born  B.C.  59.  She  married  Tiberius  Clau- 
dius Nero,  and  when  her  husband  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  connect- 
ed with  the  civil  wsr  (vid.  Claudius  II  ),  she 


with  Touts.    (Polyb.,  2,  12.)    Not  many  years 
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panied  him,  first  to  Sicily,  and  afterward  to  Greece. 
In  this  latter  country  they  were  kindly  received  by  the 
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Lacedemonian*,  whom  ah*  subsequently  recompensed 
for  the  asylum  they  had  afforded  her.  To  rare  per- 
sonal attractions  Livia  added  the  charms  of  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect ;  and  when  it  was  again  safe  for  her  hus- 
band and  herself  to  return  to  Rome,  she  soon  drew 
upon  her  the  notice  of  Augustus,  who  demanded  her 
from  her  husband.  Tiberius  dared  not  refuse;  and 
Augustus,  having  repudiated  his  own  wife  Scnbooia, 
made  Livia  his  spouse.  She  had  already  borne  two 
»ons  to  her  first  husband,  namely,  Tiberius,  who  was 
afterward  emperor,  and  Drusus  Germantcus;  but  what 
rendered  the  affair  most  disreputable,  was  the  circum- 
stance of  bar  being  six  months  gone  in  pregnancy  at 
the  ume  of  her  union  with  Augustus.  This  child,  the 
only  one  she  had  after  ber  marriage  with  the  emper- 
or, died  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.    Livia  was 


twenty  years  of  age  when  she  was  thus  called  to  share 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  and,  availing  herself  skilfully 
of  the  influence  which  aha  soon  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  Augustus,  she  began  to  concert  her  plans  for  secu- 
ring the  succession  to  her  own  son  Tiberius.  With 
this  view,  she  was  suspected  of  having  caused  tbe 
death  of  the  young  Marccllus,  who  might  have  proved 
an  obstacle  to  her  ambitious  views,  though  it  must 
be  confessed  that  there  is  no  positive  testimony  which 
would  seem  to  justify  the  suspicion.  She  soon  lost 
her  own  son  Drusus  Germantcus ;  but  she  did  not 
imitate  Octavia,  who  had  actually  weaned  out  Au- 
guHtus  by  the  excess  of  her  sorrow  :  on  the  contrary, 
she  lent  an  ear  to  the  consolations  of  the  philosopher 
Areus,  and  testified  her  gratitude  to  Augustus  for  tbe 
honours  he  hsd  decreed  to  the  memory  of  her  son. 
In  all  this,  no  doubt,  there  was  much  of  dissimulation, 
even  if  we  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  a  parent.  After  the  premature  death  of  the  two  sons 
of  Julia,  Livia  hasteoed  to  call  her  own  son  Tiberius 
from  his  retirement  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Augustus  to  adopt  him,  along  with  Agrtp- 
pe  Poethuraos,  the  last  of  the  family  of  the  Ca>»ars. 
Her  nest  care  was  to  exclude  this  same  Agrippa  from 
the  succession,  an  object  which  she  easily  effected  by 
mean*  of  secret  calumnies ;  and  when  now  the  path 
to  the  throne  stood  open  for  Tiberius,  she  is  said  by 
some  to  have  hastened  tbe  end  of  Augustus  himself, 
by  means  of  poisoned  figs  which  she  hsd  given  him 
to  eat,  and  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
Be  this,  however,  aa  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
she  had  the  entire  control  of  his  last  moments.  Ev- 
erything that  passed  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling 
where  be  lay  was  concealed  by  ber  with  the  utmost 
Hasty  messengers  were  sent  after  Tiberiua  to 
him  instantly  to  the  death-bed  of  the  emperor; 
and  with  so  much  secrecy  was  the  whole  affair  shroud- 
ed, that,  although  it  was  given  out  that  Tiberius 
found  bis  adopted  father  still  alive  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug., 
07,  aeof  ■),  *'id  had  a  long  and  affectionate  interview 
with  him,  yet  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  it  waa  never 
clearly  ascertained  whether  these  stories  were  not 
mere  fabrications;  and  whether  Augustus  was  not,  in 
reality,  already  dead  when  Tiberius  arrived  at  Nola. 
By  a  singular  clause  in  his  will,  Augustus  adopted 
l^via  herself,  directing  her  to  take  the  name  of  Julia 
Augusta,  and  made  her  joint  aharer  in  the  inheritance 
with  her  son.  The  latter,  however,  showed  but  little 
gratitude  to  his  parent,  to  whom  he  was  in  every 
sense  indebted  for  his  elevation.  When  the  senate 
wished  to  decree  new  honours  to  her,  he  opposed  tbe 
step  ;  he  never  consulted  her  about  public  affairs,  a 
tftinsc  which  Augustus  was  always  accustomed  to  do  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  he  took  care  to  conceal  Ins 
ingratitude  under  the  most  studied  respect.  At  length, 
however,  an  open  rupture  ensued,  which  continued 
until  the  period  of  ber  death.  Livia  died  at  Rome,  at 
the  age  of  86  years.  Her  funeral  was  celebrated  with- 
out any  kind  of  display,  and  her  great-grandson  Ca- 
ligula pronounced  her  funeral  culogium,  which  waa 


almost  tbe  only  honour  then  rendered  to  her  memory 
Her  will  waa  never  executed;  and  it  was  not  until 
Claudiua,  whom  she  had  never  liked,  ascended  tbe 
throne,  that  divine  honours  were  caused  by  him  to  be 
decreed  unto  her.  Livia  appears  to  have  been  a  wom- 
an of  strong  mind,  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  al- 
ways consulted  by  Augustus  on  public  affairs,  and 
often  to  have  given  him  tbe  most  judicious  advice. 
That  she  was  an  ambitious  woman  is  most  evident ; 
and  possibly,  in  the  furtherance  of  her  views,  she  may 
have  been  a  guilty  one.  The  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
indeed,  towards  her,  might  be  explained  in  this  way, 
since,  by  one  of  those  strange  contradictions  that  some- 
times present  themselves  even  in  the  character  of  the 
most  vicioua,  he  may  have  been  aware  of  all  her  secret 
arte  for  his  own  advancement,  and,  though  so  largely 
benefited  thereby,  may  have  cherished  a  secret  de- 
testation for  the  very  individual  to  whom  he  owed  hia 
elevation.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug.— Id  .  Vit.  Tib  — Ta- 
cit., Am  ,  5,  I. —  Veil.  Paltrc,  2,  76.)  — II.  or  Ii- 
villa,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  by  his  wife 
Anlonia  the  Younger,  waa  sister  to  Germanicus,  and 
grand-daughter  of  tbe  Empress  Livia.  Her  first  bus- 
band  was  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa  ;  after  his  death, 
when  stdl  quite  young,  she  married  Drusus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Sejanus  seduced  her  affections  from  the 
Istter.  Engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery  with  that  fla- 
gitious minister,  abe  hoped  to  rise  with  her  paramour 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  this  view  conspired 
against  ber  husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterward  fully 
detected,  ahe  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Tiberius. 
{Sutton.,  Vit.  Tib.,  6'i—Tactt.,  Ann.,  4,  3.  et  40.— 
Id.  ib.,  6,  3.)— III.  Qrestilla,  called  by  Dio  Cassius 
(59,  8)  Cornelia  Oreeiuia.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
marrying  C.  Calpurnius  Piso,  when  Caligula,  enam- 
oured of  hor  beauty,  carried  her  off  from  the  very 
midat  of  the  nuptial  ceretnonics,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  repudiated  her.  She  was  subsequently  con- 
demned by  him  to  exile.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Calig.,  26. 
— Dio  Cast.,  I.  c.) 

Livia  Lxoas,  proposed  by  M.  Livius  Drusus,  a 
tribune,  A.U.C.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to 
different  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn 
to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price ;  also,  that  the  judite* 
should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  cquiles,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Drusus  waa 
a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  the  moat  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but,  endesvouring  to  reconcile  those  whose 
interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crmhed 
in  the  attempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  as- 
sassin in  bis  own  house,  upon  his  return  from  the  fo- 
rum, amid  a  number  of  clients  and  friends.  No  in- 
quiry was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy 
considered  this  event  as  the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fetl  in  the  con- 
teat  in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romsna, 
although  upon  the  whole  they  had  the  sd vantage,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  firat  to  the 
allies,  and  afterward  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  (VtU. 
Paterc,  2,  13,  ttqq.—Ftor.,  3.  18  ) 

Livius,  I.  Andronicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flour- 
ished at  Rome  about  240  years  before  tbe  Christian 
era.  He  waa  a  native  of  Magna  Grs?cia,  and,  when 
his  country  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome  (B.C.  267).  It 
is  generally  believed  that  be  there  became  the  slave, 
and  afterward  the  frcedman,  of  Livius  Salinator,  from 
whom  he  derived  one  of  his  names ;  but  these  facta 
do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  Bncient  than 
the  Eusebian  Chronicle.  (Huron,  in  Euseb.,  Chnm.t 
p.  37.  —  Scaliger,  The:  Temp  ,  td.  Amstel,  1658  ) 

I The  precise  period  of  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  in 
Cicero's  dialogue  de  Senectute,  Csto  is  introduced, 
saying  that  be  had  seen  old  Livius  while  he  waa  him- 
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■ell  a  youth  (c  14).  Now  Cato  was  bom  B.C.  235, 
and  8ince  the  period  of  youth  among  the  Roman*  waa 
considered  as  commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  pro- 
tracted till  B.C.  220.  It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  he  lived  till  the  year  B  C.  208,  A.U.C.  546,  be- 
cause Livy  (27.  37)  mentions,  that  a  hymn  composed 
by  this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  sung  in  that  year,  to 
•vert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming  prodi- 
gy ;  but  the  historian  does  not  declare  that  it  was 
written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently  before  Fes- 
tus,  however,  informs  us  (*.  v.  Scribaa),  that  the  Ro- 
mans paid  distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  success  which  attended  their  arms  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  after  the  public  recitation  of  a 
hymn  which  he  had  composed. — Li v ins  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  cotnedies.  The  earliest  play  of  his  was 
represented  B  O.  240,  A.U.C.  514,  about  a  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Like  Thcs- 
pis,  and  most  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement 
of  the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  sole  performer  of  his  own  pieces. 
Afterward,  however,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence 
of  the  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  favourite 
passages,  he  introduced  a  boy,  who  relieved  him  by 
declaiming  the  recitative  part  in  concert  with  the  flute, 
while  he  himself  executed  the  corresponding  gesticu- 
lations in  the  monologues,  and,  in  parts  where  high 
exertion  was  required,  only  employing  his  own  voice 
in  tho  conversational  and  less  elevated  scenes. — 
M  Hence,"  observes  Livy  (7,  2),  "  the  practice  arose 
of  dividing  the  representation  between  two  actors,  and 
of  reciting,  as  it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the 
comedian.  Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  comedians  never  uttered  anything  except  the 
verses  of  the  dialogue."  And  this  system,  apparent- 
ly 84i  well  calculated  to  destroy  all  theatrical  illusion, 
continued,  under  Certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on 
the  Roman  stage  during  the  most  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius  in- 
creasing from  these  performances,  as  well  as  from  a 
propitiatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and  which  had 
been  followed  by  great  public  success,  a  building  was 
assigned  to  him  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  This  edifice 
was  partly  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote 
his  pieces,  and  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
{Pcslus,  a.  v.  Scribas  )  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  first  drama  represented  by  Livius  Andronicus  at 
Rome  was  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  (Otann.,  Analtct. 
Crit.,  c.  13.)  However  this  may  be,  it  appears  from 
the  names  which  have  been  preserved  of  his  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  as  we  have  already  said,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are  Achillea, 
Adam*,  MgitthuM,  Ajaz,  Andromeda,  Antiopa,  Cen- 
taur i,  Equua  Trojanut,  Helena,  Hermione,  Ino,  Lyd- 
nu,  Protesilaodamia,  Serenut,  Tcretu,  Teucer,  Vir- 
go. (BM.  hat.,  vol.  3, 1.  4.  c.  I.)  Such  names  also 
evince,  that  most  of  his  dramas  were  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  works  of  his  countrymen  of  Magna 
Grarcia,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of  Greece.  Thus, 
-Eschylus  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  jEgis- 
thus :  there  is  atill  a  play  of  Sophocles  extant  by  the 
name  of  Ajax,  and  he  is  known  to  have  written  an 
Andromeda:  Stobxus  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Eu- 
ripides :  four  Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anaxandrides,  and  Philsjlua,  composed  tragedies  on 
the  subject  of  Tcreua  ;  and  Epicharmus,  as  well  as 
others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story  of  the  Si- 
rens— Little,  however  except  the  title*,  remain  to  us 
of  the  drama*  of  Livius.  The  longest  passage  we 
possess,  in  connexion,  is  four  Hues  from  the  tragedy 
of  Ino,  forming  part  of  a  hymn  to  Diana,  recited  by 
the  chorus,  and  containing  a  poetical  and  animated 
exhortation  to  a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase. 


This  passage  testifies  the  vast  improvement  effect- 
ed by  Livius  on  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  indeed,  the> 
polish  of  the  language,  and  metrical  correctness  of 
these  hexameter  lines,  have  led  to  a  suspicion  that 
they  are  not  the  production  of  a  period  so  ancient  u 
the  age  of  Livius,  or,  at  least,  that  they  have  been 
modernized  by  some  later  hand.  (Jot  Scabger,  Led. 
Auson — Otann.,  AnaUet.  Crit.,  p.  36.)  Sonne  ver- 
scs  in  the  Carmen  de  Arte  Metric*  of  Terentianas 
Maurus  are  the  chief  authority  for  these  hexameter* 
being  by  I.ivm  ♦.  As  the  verses  in  the  chorus  of  the 
Ino  are  the  only  passage  among  the  fragments*of  Li  v- 
ius  from  which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  must  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical  merits  from 
those  who  judged  of  them  while  hit  writings  were  ?H 
wholly  extant.  Cicero  has  pronounced  an  unfavoura- 
ble decision,  declaring  that  they  were  scarcely  worthy 
a  .second  perusal  (Brutus,  c.  18.)  They  long,  how* 
ever,  continued  popular  in  Rome,  and  were  read  by  the 
youth  in  schools  even  during  the  Augustan  age  of  po* 
■Cry.  It  is  evident. indeed,  that  at  that  period  of  Ro- 
man literature  tbjerejwas  a  good  deal  of  what  corre- 
spond«  with  modeti  bftck- letter  taste,  and  whkh  led  to 
the  inordinate  adnwetion  of  the  works  of  Livius,  and 
the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace,  that  they  should  be  ex- 
tolled as  perfect,  or  hold  up  by  old  pedants  to  the  imita- 
tion of  youth,  in  an  age  when  so  much  better  models  ex- 
isted. (  Hot.  ,  Epist. ,  2, 1 . )  But,  although  Li  vius  mar 
have  been  too  much  read  in  the  schools,  and  too  much 
admired  in  ah  age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  great- 
ly superior,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  praise  as  the  first 
inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a  species  of  poetry 
which  was  afterward  carried  by  them  to  much  higher 
perfection.  By  translating  the  Odyssey,  too,  into 
Latin  verse,  he  adopted  the  means,  which,  of  all  oth- 
ers, was  most  likely  to  foster  the  infant  literature  of 
his  country,  as  he  thus  presented  it  with  an  image  of 
the  most  pure  and  perfect  taste,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
with  those  wild  and  romantic  adventure*,  which  are 
best  suited  to  attract  the  sympathy  and  interest  of  a 
half  civilized  nation.  This  happy  influence  could  not 
be  prevented  even  by  the  use  of  the  nigged  Saturmart 
verses,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare  the  translation  of 
Livius  to  the  ancient  statues  that  might  be  attributed 
to  Lfcedalus.  (Brutus,  c  18  —  DunlofM  Rom  Ltt  , 
vol.  1,  p.  G6,srqq.,  Lond  ed  ) — If.  M.  Sahnator.  ob- 
tained the  consulship  B  C.  219,  and  again  in  207. 
During  his  first  term  of  office  he  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  in  Illyricum  ;  during  the  second  be  had  for 
his  colleague  Claudius  Nero.  Livios  and  Nero  were 
personal  enemies,  but  the  interests  of  their  common 
country  reunited  them  for  a  time  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.  They  marched  together  against  Hssdro- 
bal,  and  gained  the  victory  at  the  Metaurus  in  Umbra. 
Liviua  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  this  ex* 
ploit,  and  his  colleague  only  an  ovation,  although  the 
former  insisted  that  his  colleague  was  entitled  to  the 
same  distinctions  with  himself.  Three  years  after  be 
was  censor  with  the  same  Nero,  and  caused  sn  un- 
popular tax  to  be  levied  on  salt,  whence  be  obtained 
the  soubriquet  of  Salinator  (from  talina,  *' aalt-  work*"). 
The  old  enmity  between  Livius  and  Nero  broke  out 
afreah  in  their  censorship,  as  Livy  (29,  37)  informs 
us.  (Lin.,  27,  34.  —  Id.,  28,  9,  tteaq.  —  Id.  29.  5, 
dec.) — III.  Drusus,  a  tribune.  (Via.  Li  via*  Leges) 
— IV.  Titus,  a  celebrated  historian.  He  waa  horn 
at  Patavium.  the  modern  Padua,  of  a  consular  fam- 
ily, in  the  year  of  Rome  696,  B  C.  69.  Titoa  Liv- 
ius Optimus  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  family  that 
came  to  Rome ;  and  from  him  was  descended  Cams 
Livius,  the  father  of  the  hiatorian.  (Zarabella,  Sttrn* 
delta  gente  Una.)  Livy  seems  to  have  received  his 
early  instruction  in  his  native  city.  But,  though  his 
education  was  provincial,  he  was  taught  all  the  useful 
learning  of  his  age  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  from 
several  passages  of  his  history,  and  the  , 
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of  his  sty >e,  that  he  had  acquired  some  superfluous  ac- 
complish menu  in  a  school  of  declamation.  (Monbod- 
dc.  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  5,  b.  l,c. 
1.;    It  would  appear,  that  he  remained  at  Patavium 
during  the  wnole  period  of  the  civil  dissensions,  pro- 
scriptions, and  violations  of  property  which  followed 
the  assassination  of  Cassar.    It  has  been  even  main- 
tained by  some  writers,  that  he  commenced  his  great 
work  at  Patavium  era  he  visited  the  capital.  (Kruse, 
dr  Fide  Lin i.  Lips.,  1811.)    But  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  Decade,  which  is  the  part  they  suppose  he 
had  written  before  coming  to  Rome,  he  speaks  con- 
cerning the  localities  of  the  city,  its  customs,  judicial 
forms,  and  religious  ceremonies,  aa  one  who  was  ac- 
tually on  the  apot,  and  had  ocular  proof  of  all  he  re- 
late*.   At  whatever  time  he  came  to  Rome,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  commenced  his  history  between  the  years 
725  and  730  A.U.G..  or  B  C.  29  and  24 ;  for  in  the  first 
book  (c.  19)  he  mentions,  that,  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  the  temple  of  Janus  had  been  twice  shut  since 
the  reign  of  Numa.  onco  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
lin  in  his  own  time  by  Augustus.    Now  this  tern- 
never  had  been  closed  by  Augustus  till  725,  so 
the  passage  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to 
at  year;  and  it  could  not  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  730,  because  in  that  year  Augustus  again 
shin  the  temple,  and  Livy,  of  course,  must  have  then 
said  that  it  bad  been  three  times,  and  not  twice,  closed 
aince  the  age  of  Numa.    Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  composed  some  dialogues  on  philosoph- 
ical and  political  questions  (Seneca,  Kpist '.,  100), 
which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.    These  dialogues, 
which  arc  now  lost,  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  who  gave  him  free  access  to  all  those  ar- 
is  of  the  stale  which  might  be  scr- 
of  the  historical  researches 
employed.    He  allotted  him  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace,  and  sometimes  even  conde- 
scended to  afford  explanations,  that  facilitated  the 
right  understanding  of  documents  which  were  impor- 
tant to  his  investigations.    Livy  appears,  indeed,  to 
have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus,  who 
used,  according  tn  Tacitus  {Ann.,  4,  34),  to  call  him 
•  "  Pompeian,"  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he 
bestowed  on  Pompay's  party.    It  appears  that  Livy 
availed  himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor 
only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches  in  which  he  was  engaged.    Wo  do  not  hear 
that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or  even  held 
any  public  employment.    It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius  ( Vit  Claud., 
4 1 ),  that  he  had  for  a  short  time  superintended  the  edu- 
cation of  Claudius,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the 
empire.    (Gibbons  Misc.  Works,  vol.  4,  p. 425  )  But, 
though  the  expressions  scarcely  authorize  this  infer- 
ence, they  prove  that,  at  Lay's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of  Rome 
from  the  death  of  Julius  Csesar,  and  thus  acquired  the 
habits  of  historical  composition,  which  he  continued 
after  his  accession  ;  being  belter  qualified,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  to  record  great  actions  than  to  perform  them. 
— Livv  continued  for  nearly  20  years  to  be  closely  oc- 
cupied in  the  composition  of  his  history.    During  this 
long  period  his  chief  residence  was  at  Rome,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity  ;  but  lie  occasionally  retired  to 
Naples,  that  he  might  there  arrange  with  leisure  and 
tranquillity  the  materials  he  had  amassed  in  the  capi- 
tal.   (Funccius,  de  Virili  Altaic  Ling.  Lot.,  pars  2, 
c.  4.)    He  also  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  invariably  received  with  distinguished 
honours.    Though  Livy's  great  work  was  not  finish- 
ed till  the  year  745  A.U.C.,  B.C.  9,  he  had  pre- 
viously published  parts  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  by 
which  means  he  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  with 
his  countrymen,  who  considered  him  as  holding  the 
same  rank  among  their  historians  that  Virgil  occu- 


pied among  their  poets,  and  Cicero  among  thetr  ora- 
tors. His  fame  reached  even  the  remotest  extremi- 
ties of  the  Roman  empire.  An  inhabitant  of  Gades 
was  so  struck  with  bis  illustrious  character,  that  he 
travelled  all  the  way  from  that  city  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him,'  and,  having  gratified  hia  curiosity, 
straightway  returned  home.  (Plm.,  Ep.,2,3.)  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augus- 
tus. On  ths  accession  of  Tiberius  he  returned  to  Pa- 
tavium, where  he  survived  five  years  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  hia  birth,  in  A.U.C.  770, 
A.D  17,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. — Lify  is 
supposed  lo  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to  whom  be 
addressed  an  epistle  or  short  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
rhetoric,  in  which,  while  delivering  his  opinion  con- 
cerning the  authors  most  proper  to  be  read  by  youth, 
he  says,  that  they  ought  first  to  atudy  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  next  sucb  writers  as  most  closely  re- 
sembled these  excellent  orators.  (Quint.,  Inst.  Or., 
10,  1  )  After  his  death,  statues  were  erected  to  Livy 
at  Rome ;  for  we  learn  from  Suetonius  that  the  mad 
Caligula  had  nearly  ordered  that  all  his  images,  as 
well  as  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects,  never- 
theless, regarded  Livy  as  the  only  historian  that  had 
yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of  sentiment  and  majesty 
of  expression  rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of 
ihe  Roman  republic — The  work  of  Livy  comprehended 
the  whole  history  of  Rome,  from  its  foundation  to  the 
death  of  Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  which  hap- 
pened in  the  year  B.C.  9.  It  consisted  of  142  books ; 
but  of  these,  as  is  well  known,  only  35,  with  some 
fragments  of  others,  are  now  extant.  The  first  ten 
books,  which  are  still  remaining,  and  which  have  been 
termed  the  first  Decade,  bring  down  the  history  from 
the  arrival  of  -Eneas  in  Italy  to  B.C.  293,  or  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrhua  An  hiatus  of  the  following  ten  books,  or 
second  Decade,  deprives  us  of  the  interesting  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrrhus,  who  landed  in  Italy  in  order  to  suc- 
cour the  Tarentines,  the  discomfiture  at  length  sus- 
tained by  that  enterprising  monarch,  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Magna  Grecia,  and  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
narrative  recommences  at  the  twenty-first  book,  with 
the  second  Carthaginian  contest.  B.C.  218,  in  which 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and  it  continnes  with  little  in- 
terruption till  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  book,  or  the 
period  when  the  Romans  resolved  on  tho  destruction 
of  Carthage,  and  began  the  third  war  which  they 
waged  against  that  ill-fated  city;  thus  comprehending 
in  one  unbroken  narration  the  complete  history  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  the 
chief  antagonists,  the  campaigns  in  Macedon  against 
Philip,  those  against  his  successor  Perseus,  and  the 
contest  with  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Livy's  history  has  perished.  The  commence- 
ment of  those  dissensions  which  ended  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by 
which  the  actors  on  the  great  political  stage  were  in- 
fluenced, would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection  and  more  philosophic  deduction  than  de- 
tails of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Samnites,  or 
even  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks. 
Stronger  reliance  might  also  have  been  placed  on  this 
portion  of  the  history  than  on  that  by  which  it  was 
preceded.  The  author's  account  of  ihe  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  may  have 
been  derived  from  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
these  destructive  contests,  and  he  him»elf  was  living 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of  all  the  subse- 
quent events  which  history  recorded.  Both  Lord 
Bolinghroke  and  Gibbon  have  declared  that  they  would 
I  willingly  give  up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy  on  ths 
I  terms  of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  (Gibbon's 
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Misc.  Work*,  vol.  4,  p.  427  ) — In  addition,  then,  to  the 
firai  ten  books  of  Livv's  history,  we  have  from  the 
Slat  to  the  45th  book*,  both  inclusive ;  though  from 
the  40th  to  the  45th  they  are  full  of  lacuna.  We 
possess  also  some  fragment*,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  91st  book,  discovered  in  1772,  in  a  palimpsest 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  This  last-men- 
tionnd  fragment  was  first  published  by  Brans  {Ham- 
burg, 1773),  and  afterward  by  Kreyssig  (Chemnttz, 
1807).  There  also  exist  brief  epitomes  of  the  lost  I 
books,  as  well  as  of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  have  been  frequently  supposed,  though  without  j 
sufficient  reason,  to  havo  been  compiled  by  Floras. 
We  have,  however,  only  epitomes  of  140  books ;  but 
it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigonius  and  Dra- 
kenhorch  (ad  Lav  ,  EpU.,  136),  that  thu  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137lh  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  | 
epitome  of  the  136th  book,  as  it  ia  called,  is  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  138th. — With  the  aid  of  this  col- 
lection of  epitomes,  and  that  of  other  ancient  writers, 
both  Greek  and  Latin,  Freinshcmius,  a  learned  Ger- 
man scholar  of  the  17th  century,  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  supplements  to  replace  the  books  that  are  lost. 
He  has  imitated  admirably  the  atyle  and  general  man- 
ner of  Livy,  and  haa  displayed  great  care  and  accuracy 
in  citiog  hia  authorities. — Many  hopes  have  been  en- 
tertained, at  various  periods,  of  recovering  the  lost 
books  of  Livy's  work,  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have  ; 
been  put  to  rest.  Erpcntu*  ami  others  stated  once  ' 
that  there  was  a  translation  of  them  in  Arabic,  but  I 
none  such  has  ever  been  discovered  — Tacitua  (Ann.,  ; 
4,  34)  snd  Seneca  (Smuor  ,  7),  among  the  later  Ro-  '< 
man  writers,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty  1 
of  Livy 'a  atyle,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  his  history; 
praises  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by  mod- 
ern writers.  But,  while  roost  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  hia  atyle  is  eloquent,  hia  narrative  clear,  and  hia 
powers  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  denied  that  be  was  deficient  in  the  first  and 
moat  important  requisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love 
of  truth,  diligence  and  care  m  consulting  authorities, 
and  a  patient  and  pains-taking  examination  of  con- 
flicting testimonies.  Livy  made  very  little  use  even 
of  such  inscriptions  and  public  documents  as  were 
within  his  reach.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  treaty 
of  Spuriua  Caasius  with  the  Latins,  engraven  on  a 
column  of  brass  (3,  33) ;  but  in  the  notable  instance 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Cornelius 
Cossus,  preserved  in  the  temple  or  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  was  at  variance  with  the  received  Faali  (or 
register  of  magistrates)  and  the  common  accounts 
of  historians,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  monument  Itself,  but  is 
content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustus  Ces- 
sar  (4,  20).  This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  he  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evi- 
dence and  authorities ;  and  it  will  serve  aa  a  proof 
how  little  expert  he  was  in  that  art  of  an  historian, 
and  how  little  he  valued  its  results :  for,  though  in 
his  digression  be  professes  to  believe  in  the  superior 
authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main  course  of  bis 
narrative  be  followa  the  beaten  track  of  writers  who 
had  gone  before  him.  He  makea  no  mention  of  other 
monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed ;  the 
brazen  column  tn  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana, 
on  which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius 
with  the  Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who 
were  members  of  the  league  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  26) ; 
the  treaty  of  Tarquiniua  Supcrbus  with  Gabti,  writ- 
ten on  a  bull's  hide,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Dius  Fidius  (Dion.  Hal ,  4,  69);  a  treaty  with  the 
Sabines,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hor  ,  Eput.,  2,  1, 
25)  ;  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  (Polyb.,  3, 22)  (and  here  his  negligence  is 
without  excuse ;  for,  even  though  the  document  itself 
might  have  perished  before  his  time,  he  could  have 


found  the  translation  of  it  in  Polvbius,  if  be  had  con- 
aulted  him  before  he  began  to  narrate  the  Punic  war*); 
and,  finally,  the  treaty  with  Porsenna,  whieh  was 
known  to  Pliny  (34,  14).    He  does  not,  therefore, 
found  his  narrative  Upon  contemporary  records,  bet 
avowedly  draws  hia  materials  from  the  work*  of  ear- 
lier annalists,  auch  aa  Pabius  Pictor,  Cslpamius  Piso, 
Valerius  Antias,  Ltcmiua  Macer,  ,£lius  Tubero,  snd 
reposes  upon  their  authority.    As  long  as  hit  guides 
agree  in  the  main  points  of  their  story,  he  follows 
them  without  fear  or  doubt.    When  they  openly  con- 
tradict each  other,  especially  on  questions  of  names 
or  dates,  then  he  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  un- 
certainty of  the  hir.iorv  of  tlic  first  centuries  of  the 
city.    But  very  many  discrepances  less  flagrant,  aivl 
even  some  as  important  aa  those  which  he  has  speci- 
fied, he  passes  over  without  notice  ;  and  yet  we  knew 
with  certainty  that  they  existed,  because  they  appear 
in  the  narrative  of  Dionysiua,  who  drew  from  tin 
same  authorities  aa  Livy.    But,  though  the  course  of 
his  narrative  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  conflict  of 
external  testimony,  be  is  never  induced  to  pause,  or 
doubt,  by  any  internal  difficulty,  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story. 
Nothing  leas  thsn  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  bu  ac- 
quiescence.   It  ia  evident  that  he  has  bestowed  ao  la- 
bour upon  examining  the  probability  of  the  event* 
which  he  relates,  or  investigating  their  connexion  as 
causes  and  effects. — There  are  also  sufficient  poofi 
that  he  wrote  hastily  snd  even  carelessly.    He  some- 
times mentions  incidentally,  in  a  subsequent  put  of 
his  history,  circumstances  which  be  baa  omitted 
their  proper  place.    Thus  it  is  only  by  his  rerr.arki 
on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  c( 
pontiff  and  augur  to  the  plebeians  (10, 6)  that  we  leira 
from  him  that  Ratnnea,  Tatienses,  and  Luceres  *rr* 
names  of  the  ancient  tribes.    He  sometimes  repr*:i 
(35,  21  and  39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (30. 
22,  and  34,  44).    It  is  an  inatance  and  proof  of  bota 
his  carelessness  and  hia  want  of  familiarity  with  at 
antiquities  of  his  country,  that,  though  be  expressly 
informs  us  that  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting  wa*  « 
close  phalanx,  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  descn>w:i 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  auch  tsclic*.  but  com- 
monly uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  rel*" 
to  the  more  modern  structure  of  the  Roawn  army 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assured  that  he  always  rep- 
resented accurately  the  statements  of  the  older  uiml- 
ista  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. — Any  erroo, 
however,  which  might  arise  from  these  csuees,  would 
be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  «n*U 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  hiatory,  and  would  not  affect 
ita  general  spirit.    But  the  very  tone  and  manners! 
Livy 'a  work,  however  great  may  be  his  powers  ofoe* 
scription,  however  lucid  his  style  of  narrative,  how- 
ever much  he  may  dazzle  the  imagination  or  interest 
the  feelings  of  his  readers,  sre  a  warning  agatrwt  im- 
plicit belief.    He  excelled  in  narration  and  in  the  el- 


oquent expression  of  excited  feelings,  and  he  < 
ly  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  In  i  , 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he  sterol 
less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  stray  u» 
popular  alory  in  the  most  attractive  garb.  He  t» 
so  much  an  historian  as  a  poet.  As  the  history  ad- 
vances and  the  truth  of  facte  ia  better  aacrrtainea. 
he  is  of  course  compelled  to  record  them  with  crest- 
er  fidelity  ;  but  still  his  whole  work  is  a  uiurnpru 
celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  militsrv  glory  o< 
Rome.  Here,  then,  is  a  disturbing  force  which  na* 
bome  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  histonesi  «™J- 
To  thta  desire  of  exaltin*  the  glory  of  his  country  (••». 
no  doubt,  to  a  sirnuW  impulse  actuating  tho*e  from 
whom  he  copied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  P*" 
which  appear  on  the  lice  of  the  hhrtorr,  u», 
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in  perpetual  wars  with  ihe  eurroundmg  slates,  the  Ro- 
lit ii"  were  never  defeated  in  the  open  field  (9,  19) ;  j 
that  when  they  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pes-  ' 
tilence,  or  famine,  or  sedition;  and  that,  at  such  sea- 
sons,  their  enemies  abstained  from  attacking  them  ; 
that  they  gained  victory  after  victory  without  subduing 
their  opponents ,  that  taken  cities  reappear  in  the 
power  of  their  original  possessors  ;  that  consuls  and 
dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations  that  are 
anil  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to  new 
consuls  and  new  dictators  ;  that  slaughters,  which 
must  have  exhausted  any  state  of  ancient  Italy,  dimin- 
ished not  the  number  of  their  perpetually-renovated 
adversaries.  To  this  passion  for  extolling  the  military 
repulatko  of  Rome  we  owe  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  less  popular  and  less  ostentatioua  subjects  of 
domestic  history*  Every  war  and  triumph  of  which 
any  memorial,  true  or  Ulso,  existed,  is  scrupulously 
registered  ;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  division  of  its  citizens,  the  several  rights,  the  con- 
tests between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  gen- 
eral or  partial  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates ;  the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their 
progressive  melioration;  these  are  subjects  on  which 
our  information  is  vague,  scanty,  and  ill-connected. 
It  is  evident,  that  to  the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed 
comparatively  little  interest ;  and  that  on  these  mat- 
ters, to  say  thi  least,  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  cor- 
t  the  errors  or  supply  the  defects  of  the  writers  who 
him.  He  was  satisfied  if  from  •  popular 
lion  he  could  extract  the  material*  of  an  elo- 
quent speech  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this 
most  important  portion  of  Roman  history  he  waa  re- 
ally ignorant,  that,  with  all  his  powers  of  language,  he 
doe*  not  convey  clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  Who  has  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the 
eany  books  of  Livy  with  the  distinct  notion  of  a  client 
or  of  an  agrarian  law  !  (Maiden,  History  of  Rome, 
p.  39,  seqq.) — Inexperienced,  too,  in  military  affairs, 
numerous  blunders  have  been  attributed  to  him  in  re- 
lation to  encampments,  circumvallalions,  aieges,  and 
warlike  operations  of  all  kinds.  (Casauf>on,  Praf  ad 
Polyb. — Folard,  Comment. — Xtebuhr,  Rom.  Gesth  , 
vol.  2,  p.  499.  511)  He  did  not,  like  Polybius,  visit 
the  regions  which  bad  been  the  theatre  of  the  great 
events  which  he  commemorates,  and  hence  arise  many 
mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of 
districts.  (J^iehmann,  de  Fontibus  Hist.  Lit.,  p. 
106.)  "  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,"  says  Gib- 
bon, "  Livy  appear*  merely  as  a  man  of  letters,  little 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  careless  in  point 
of  geography  "  (Afuc.  Work*,  vol.  5,  p.  371.)— We 
bave  already  spoken  of  the  stylo  of  Livy.  One  point, 
however,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  That  fastidious  critic  and  envi- 
ous detractor  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  Asiuius 
Pollio,  bad  said  that  there  was  a  certain  J'alavtnity  in 
the  style  of  Livy  ;  by  which  he  meant  to  convey  an 
idea  that  there  was  something  in  bis  expressions  which 
bespoke  a  citizen  of  Patavium,  and  which  would  not 
bave  appeared  in  the  style  of  a  native  of  Rome. 
(Quint.,  Inst.  Or.,  8,  1.)  It  is  evident,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Quintilian  just  referred  to,  where  this  criticism 
of  Pollio's  is  recorded,  that  it  applied  entirely  to  pro- 
vincial words  or  phrases,  not  altogether  consonant  to 
the  refined  urbanity  of  Rome,  which  could  not  so 
ca«i!v  be  communicated  to  strangers  as  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  T'n<'  opinion  of  Deni,  who  supposed  that, 
because  the  Patsvians  were  all  staunch  republicans, 
tbe  Patavmity  of  Livy  must  have  consisted  in  his  po- 
litical partiality  to  the  faction  of  Pompey,  appears  to 
be  entirely  erroneous ;  for  such  principles  would  not 
have  been  blamed  by  Pollio,  who  rather  affected  old 
repoblican  sentiments,  and  extolled  the  Pompeians 
(font.,  Annul ,  4,  34.)    The  notion  adopted  by  Bu 


U37U8  (De  Philosophia,  fol.  32),  who  thinks  that  Livy 'a 
Patavmity  lay  in  his  enmity  to  the  Gauls,  who  were 
the  natural  foca  of  the  Patavians,  and  often  ravaged 
their  territories,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Nor 
is  the  conjecture  of  Barthius  and  Le  V'ayer,  that  il 
consisted  in  an  undue  partiality  for  bis  native  district, 
much  more  successful.  Morhof,  which  waa  no  diffi- 
cult task,  has  refuted  all  these  theories  (lit  Pataxmt- 
late  Litiana  liber) ;  and,  justly  belicviug  that  the  Pa- 
tavinily  of  which  Livy  waa  accused  was  solely  exhibit- 
ed in  style,  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
concerning  what  defect  or  blemish  was  implied  in  the 
word  Patavmity.  Some,  as  he  informs  us,  bave  thought, 
with  Laurentiua  Pignonus  (Ougme  Paduant,  c.  17), 
that  it  appeared  in  a  certain  orihograpby  peculiar  to 
the  Pataviana,  as  silt  for  stbi,  quote  for  quasi.  Ptot- 
euiBUs  Flavins  thinks  that  it  lay  in  tbe  dilRiseness  of 
style  to  which,  this  author  says,  tbe  Pataviaos,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  addicted  in  all  iheii 
compositions.  (Ceafurie  Conjettaneorvm,  c.  45.) 
This  is  the  opinion  which  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
adopted  by  Morhof  himself,  and  by  Funccius  ;  and  it 
is  founded  on  Pollio's  having  affected  an  admiration  of 
that  auccinct  and  jejune  mode  of  composition,  which 
was  erroneously  considered  aa  approaching  the  Attic 
taste,  and  which  Brulua  and  Calvus  employed  in  ora- 
tory, in  opposition  to  the  more  copious  style  of  elo- 
quence exercised  by  Cicero  and  Hortensius.  Pollio 
himself  would  probably  have  been  puzzled  to  define 
his  precise  notion  of  Patavinity  :  but  it  ia  most  prob- 
able that  it  applied  to  some  peculiarities  of  expression 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  aucient  dialect  of  Italy. 
It  appears,  though  this  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  that 
there  was  a  refined  and  vulgar  idiom  at  Rome,  and  the 
difference  would  be  still  wider  between  the  urban  and 

Crovincial  tongues.  The  boast  of  the  former  was  to 
o  free  from  everything  rustic  or  foreign,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  undeftnablc  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace. 
It  waa  either  in  a  want  of  this  charm,  or  in  some  pro- 
vincial expressions,  that  Patavinity  must  have  consist- 
ed, if,  indeed,  its  existence  in  the  work  of  Livy  was 
not  altogether  imaginary  on  the  part  of  Pollio.  Bnt 
neither  Erasmus,  who  has  repealed  the  censure,  nor 
any  other  writer,  has  pointed  out  an  example  of  Pata- 
vinity. Few  of  the  great  Latin  authors  were  Humans 
by  birth.  The  only  names  of  which  the  capital  can 
boast  are  those  of  Lucretius,  Ca?sar,  and  Varro.  Were 
all  the  other  poets,  orators,  and  historians  free  from 
pr6vincial  idioms  ;  and  did  Livy  alone  retain  Patavin- 
ity 1  He  was  older,  indeed,  when  he  first  visited  the 
capital,  than  Horace  or  Ovid,  but  he  was  not  so  far 
advanced  in  life  as  Virgil  or  Catullus  when  fhey  first 
found  their  way  to  Rome  from  Mantua  and  Verona. 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  469,  seqj.)~ 
The  beat  editions  of  Livy  are,  that  of  Crevicr,  Pans, 
1735-41,  4to,  6  vols  ;  Drakeuborch.  Amst.,  1738-46, 
4to,  7  vols.  ;  Ruddimann,  Edm.,  1751,  12mo,  4  vols. ; 
Erncsli,  Lips.,  1769-1804,  8vo,  4  vols.  ;  Slroth,  im- 
proved by  Doering,  Goth<t,  1796-1813,  !2mo,  7  vols. ; 
Ruperti,  Got  ting .,  1807-1809.  6  vols.  8vo;  and  that 
of  Lcmaire,  Paris,  1822-1825,  12  vols  8vo. 

Local,  I.  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Locri  three  tribes  of  the 
same  people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other  in 
territory  as  well  aa  in  nominal  designation,  wore  doubt 
less  derived  from  a  common  stock.  These  were  the 
Locri  Ozolaj,  the  Epicnemidii,  and  Opuntii.  A  colony 
of  the  last  named  tribe,  who  al  an  early  period  had  set- 
tled on  the  shores  of  Magna  Grsecia,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Epizcphyrii,  or  Wealern  Ixicri.  The 
Epicnemidian  and  Opunlian  I<ocri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Ozolae  ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  they  were 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  earliest 
and  most  authentic  accounts  concur  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lelcges.    (Arislot.,  ap. 
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Strab.,  321 — Hesioi ,  ap.  eund.—Scym.,  Ck,  890  — 
Jhctzareh.,  v.  71.)  The  Locri  Ozola  occupied  a  nar- 
row tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  commencing  at  the  jEtolian  Rb> 
um,  and  terminating  near  Crisaa.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  iEtoliana,  and  partly  also,  in 
the  latter  direction,  the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they 
boidered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to  Pho- 
eis.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Ix>crians  of  the  east  (Strabo,  427. — 
Eustatk.,  ad  II ,  2,  631),  and  their  name,  according  to 
fabulous  accounta,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  apringa 
oleo)  near  the  hill  of  Taphius  or  Taphiassus, 
situated  on  their  coast,  and  beneath  which  H  was  re- 
ported that  the  centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed. 
(Strab.,  428  —  Plot.,  Qua-st.  Grac,  \h.  —  Myrsxl., 
Lea*.,  ap.  Antigon.  Paradox  ,  129.)  Other  explana- 
tions of  the  name  are  given  under  the  article  Ozola*. — 
Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilized 
race,  and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine  (1,  5).    In  the  Pcloponnesian  war  they  ap- 

Cear  to  have  aided  with  the  Athenians,  aa  the  latter 
eld  possession  of  Naupactua,  their  principal  town 
and  harbour,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  iEtolians, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Peloponneaians. 
(Tkucyd,  3,  95.)— The  Epicnemidian  Locri,  whom 
we  must  next  describe,  occupied  a  small  district  im- 
mediately adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  be- 
tween Mount  Cnemis,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Euboea.  (Strabo, 
418,  425  —  Eustatk.,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  426.) 
Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Locri.  (II ,  2,  885  )  They  derived  their 
name  of  Epicnemidii  from  their  situation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Cnemis. — The  Opuntian  Locri  follow 
after  the  Epicnemidii :  they  occupied  a  line  of  coast  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cne- 
mides,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  Hale,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Breotia.  Inland  their  territory  reached  to 
the  Phocian  towns  of  Hyampolis  and  Aba?.  This  peo- 
ple derived  their  name  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis.  (Strabo,  425. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  104.) — II  A  people  of  Magna  Gra?cia,  ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  the  Ixwri  Opuntii  from  Greece. 
They  firat  settled  near  the  promontory  of  Zcphyrium, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bnittitim,  on  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  bv 
which  they  were  diatinguished  from  the  Locri  of 
Greece.  Here  they  built  the  city  of  I/>cri.  They 
removed,  however,  from  thia  position  three  or  four 
years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height 
named  Mount  Esopis.  Strabo,  however,  makes  the 
Locri  who  settled  in  Bruttium  to  have  been  a  division 
of  the  Ozola;  from  the  Grissaan  Gulf,  and  remarks,  that 
Ephorus  was  incorrect  in  ascribing  the  settlement  to 
the  liOcri  Opuntii ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  opinion 
of  Ephorus  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  other  writers,  and  therefore  is  jrencrally  preferred 
by  modern  critics.  (Mattock,  in  Tab.  Heracl.  diatr., 
1,  c.  5. — Heyne.  Opusc  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  46. — Id.,  ad 
Virg;  Mn.,  3,  399  )  We  derive  some  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri 
from  Polybius,  who  acquaints  us,  that,  from  his  having 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  this  city  a  remission 
of  heavy  contributions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
had  contracted  a  feeling  of  kindness  and  partiality  to- 
wards its  inhabitants,  which  they,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
paid by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  attention.  Hia 
frequent  residence  among  them  enabled  him,  as  he 
stales,  to  inquire  minutely  into  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  sdinircd  by  antiquity  as  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Zaleucus  ;  and  also  into  the 
early  hiatory,  aa  well  as  origin,  of  their  city.  To  the 
latter  point  he  had  paid  the  greater  attention,  from  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  Tima>us,  the  Sicilian  hia- 
torian/Uad  heaped  upon  Aristotle,  in  his  endeavour  to 
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!  refute  what  he  deemed  his  false  representation  of  that 
event.  The  great  philosopher,  in  hia  work  on  the  Ital- 
ian republics,  stated,  that  the  colony  which  founded 
the  Epizephyrian  city  waa  formed  principally  by  slaves, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  their  masters,  had  carried 
olT  their  wives.    This  assertion,  which  called  forth  thr 

I  invective  of  Ttmeus,  waa,  however,  supported  by  Po- 
lybius on  the  authority  of  the  Locri  themselves ;  from 
whom  he  learned,  that  all  their  nobility  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  female  part  of  their  community,  who  had 
accompanied  their  ancestors  from  Greece,  and  were 
descended  from  the  most  illustrious  fsmilies  of  >beir 
metropolis  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  derived  their 
polity  and  customs  from  that  quarter,  as  the  Sicilian 
historian  pretended,  they  had  borrowed  many  of  the 
rites  and  usages  of  the  Sicoli,  who  were  in  possesiion 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  whom 
they  afterward  expelled.  (Polyb  ,fragm.,  12.  h.y—  Bat 
it  was  to  the  institutions  of  their  peat  legislator  Z»- 
leucua  that  this  city  waa  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  fame.    His  laws,  which,  according  to  tbt 
assertion  pf  Demosthenes,  continued  in  full  force  for 
the  apace  of  200  years  {Orat.  in  Timocr  ),  are  said  to 
have  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  Cretan,  Lsrt- 
de)monian,and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which  were,  how- 
ever, added  several  original  enactments ;  among  tben, 
that  is  noticed  as  particularly  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion by  which  every  offence  had  ita  peculiar  penitty 
attached  to  it ;  whereas,  in  other  systems  of  pgwb 
lion,  punishment  was  awarded  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  judge.    The  Tburians,  who  after- 
ward adopted  the  code  of  Zaleucus,  injured  its  na> 
plicity  by  their  additions,  in  which  too  much  ittea- 
tion  was  paid  to  minute  points  and  matters  of  detail. 
(Epkor.,ap.  Strab.,  260.— Compare  Plat.Jt  Leg.  I 
p  638  —  Diod.  Sic  ,  12,  20  —  Atkcn.,  10,  7.  —  Ctf, 
dcLcg,  2,  6  )   The  situation  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Locri  has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  sccorsey, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquarians  and  traveller* 
agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Gerace.  (B«rr.,l 
3,  9  —  Clurer.,  It.  Ant .,  vol.  2,  p.  1301—  RonantBu 
vol.  1,  p.  151.)    This  modern  town  stands  on  a  bill 
which  is  probably  the  Mona  Esopis  of  Strabo,  sad 
where  the  citadel  was  doubtless  placed.    But  tat 
name  of  Pagliapoli,  which  ia  attached  to  some  con- 
siderable ruina  below  Geraee,  naturally  leads  to  tta 
supposition  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epizepbyrun 
Locri.    (Reidcscl,  Voyage  dam  la  Grande  Grtcr.f 
\A0.— Swinburne's  Travels,  p.  340.)    D'Anvtlle  re- 
moved it  too  far  to  the  south  when  ho  supposed  it  to 
accord  with  the  Motla  di  Brurrano.    (Cramer,  I- 1.) 
Niebuhr  states  the  curious  fact,  that  there  is  still  re 
maining  at  the  present  day,  in  the  district  of  ancient 
Locri,  a  population  that  speaks  Greek,  and  he  cite*  in 
support  of  this  assertion  the  testimony  of  Count  7>ot- 
lo,  an  Italian  noble.    (Roman  History,  vol  1,  p  fil< 
in  notts— Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  4W, 

"ll-^  .  „  . 

Locosta,  a  notorious  female  poisoner  at  Rome  do- 

ring  the  first  century  of  our  era.  She  poisoned  Clau- 
dius by  order  of  Agrippina.  and  Britannicuj  by  order 
of  Nero.  The  latter  loaded  her  with  presents  sfter  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually  placed  lesmcr* 
under  her,  in  order  that  her  art  migbi  be  perpetuate 
She  was  put  to  death  by  Galba.  (Tacit.,  Ann.  \% 
66  —  Id.  ib.,  13,  15  —  Sutton  ,  Vtt.  JVer.,  33 -Jut . 
Sat.,  I,  71.) 

LocctIus.    Vid.  Aius. 

LollTa  PaculIxa,  grand-daughter  of  Lollios  P«o> 
linus,  who  made  himself  so  infamous  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces.  She  married  C.  Memmius.  a  roan 
of  consular  rank,  but  was  taken  from  him  by  Cali^uU. 
who  made  her  his  own  wife,  but  soon  after  repudiated 
her.  (Sweton.,  Vii.  Calig.,  25.— Dio  Cass.,  59,  11) 
She  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Messalina,  aspired  to 
a  union  with  Claudius,  hot  was  put  to  death  threufh 
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influence  of  Agrippina.    (Sue**.,  Vit. 
—Tmat  ,  Ann.,  12,  22,) 

Lollius,  I.  M  Lolliua  Palicanat,  a  Roman  noble- 
man  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  (A.U.G. 
728,  B.C.  26}  the  government  of  Galatia,  wkh  the 
title  of  proprastor.  He  acquitted  himaelf  so  well  in 
this  office,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  recompense 
bis  services,  named  him  consul,  in  732,  with  L.  Aure- 
hus  Lc-pidtis.  Being  sent  in  737  to  engage  the  Ger- 
n Mil-.  «i„i  had  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  had 
the  misfortune,  after  some  successes,  to  experience  a 
defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  eludes 
Lolliana,  and  in  which  he  lost  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  le- 
gion. It  appears,  however,  that  he  waa  able  to  repair 
Kite  disaster,  and  regain  the  confidence  of  Augustus, 
for  this  monarch  chose  him,  about  A.U.C.  751,  B.C. 

3.  to  accompany  his  grandson  Caius  Cassar  (afterward 
the  Emperor  Caligula)  into  the  East,  aa  a  kind  of  di- 
rector of  his  youth  (••  w/a/i  moderator  juventa"  Veil. 
Paterc,  2,  102).  la  the  course  of  this  mission,  he 
became  guilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and  formed 

plots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Cams  Cesar  by 
king  of  the  Parthians.  Lolliusdied  suddenly  a  few 
s  after  this,  leaving  behind  him  immense  riches, 
most  odious  memory.  {Pltny,  9,  35,  57.) 
Whether  his  end  waa  voluntary  or  otherwise,  Velleius 
Patercuius  (/.  c.)  declares  himself  unable  to  decide. 
Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (the  ninth  of 
fourth  book)  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  with  Lcp- 
but  died  seven  or  eight  years  before  Lollius  had 
graced  himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  East.  (Coin- 
Sanation,  ad  Horai.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  son  of  the  prc- 
>g.  to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his  epistles 
second  and  eighteenth  of  the  lirst  book).  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  M  Lollius  Pslicanus,  and  is  therefore 
styled  by  Horace  Maxime  (seil.  natu).  Several  mod- 
em scholars,  such  as  Torrcntius,  Baxter,  Dacier,  G Ian- 
dorp  (Onomast.,  p  547),  and  Moreri  {Diet.  Hist.,  vol 

4,  p.  182),  make  Horace,  in  the  epistle  just  referred  to, 
address  lollius  the  father,  not  the  son.  This,  how- 
ever, violates  chronology,  since  it  appears  from  Eptst. 
2,  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  was  quite  a 
young  man.  The  other  side  of  the  question  is  advo- 
cated by  Norn  {ad  Cenotaph.  Pim  ,  2,  14,  p.  255), 
Bayle  {Diet.  Hist  ,  s.  v.),  M  (Vit.  Hot  ,  p%  205), 
and  among  the  editors  of  Horace  by  Sanadon,  Ges- 
ner.  Daring,  dec.  The  epithet  marime,  as  employed 
by  Horace,  has  also  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion. Torrcntius,  Dacier,  snd  many  other  commcnla- 
tora,  refer  it  lo  the  mental  qualities  of  the  individual ; 
while  Scaliger,  Marcihua,  Meibomius,  Vandcrbourg, 
and  others,  consider  Maxime  a  family  or  proper  name. 
The  authority,  however,  which  has  been  cited  from 
Gruter  (638,  2),  to  aubstantiatc  this  last  opinion,  is 
fully  opposed  by  chronological  arguments.  (Consult 
OUarius.  ad  Horai.,  I  c.)  Besides,  the  distinctive 
family  name  of  the  Lollu  was  PaJicanus,  or,  as  it  is 
written  on  coins,  Palikanus.  (Compare  Burmann, 
ad  Quint rf ,  4,  2—Emcsti,  Clat.  Ctc.,  s  v  Palika- 
iu  —  Vol.  Max.,  3,  8.  3.  —  KUendt,  ad  Cic,  Brut., 
p.  162  —  Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num  ,  vol.  4,  col.  1815  ) 

Lonoi*iv*  (Ptol.  Aoviivtov  —  Less  correctly  Lom- 
n|,M  a  city  of  the  Trinohantes,  in  Britain,  now  Lon- 
don The  place  appears  to  have  had  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Ca*sar, 
though,  in  consequence  of  his  march  being  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  it  remained  unknown  to  him.  Tacitus 
(Ann  ,  14,  33)  speaks  of  it  as  a  plsce  of  great  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  its  favourable  situation  for  trade 
Bust  have  given  the  place  a  very  early  origin.  lis 
lster  name  was  Augusta  Trinobantum,  in  honour,  prob- 
ably, of  some  Roman  empress.  (Compare  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  27,  8.  "  Lundinium,  retus  oppidum,  \ 
anod  August***  posleritas  appellant")  Bede  styles 
it  Lux  d  on  t  a,  and  also  Cwitas  Lundonia  (2,  4,  7 ;  2, 
3).  Am: .-'in  Loodmium  is  generally  thought  to  have 
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occupied  that  part  of  the  modem  city  which  lies  oa 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the  tower  of  Loudon. 
As,  however,  Ptolemy  assigns  Londinium  lo  the  Can- 
tu,  many  have  been  led  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Saulkicark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  or, 
rather,  to  the  part  immediately  west  of  this,  especially 
as  here  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  ancient  city 
lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  so  that  Ptolemy  might 
assign  it  as  well  to  the  Tnnobanles  and  Atrebatii  as 
to  the  Cantii.   (Manturl,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pi.  2,  p.  146.) 

Lonuimanuh,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxes  I.,  in  Greek 
M<upu.r/<p.  Plutarch  states  that  this  appellation  was 
given  him  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  hia 
left;  but  Strabo  says  that  he  was  so  called  from  the 
extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which,  ononis  atand- 
ing  upnght,  could  reach  hia  knees.  (Strab.,  735.) 
He  makes  him  to  have  been,  in  other  respects,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men  (kuI.motov  uvQpuiruv. —  Vid. 
Arlaxerxes  I.) 

Lohuixe>,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  and  rhetorical 
writer,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Flavius 
Claudius  and  Aurclian.    (Photius,  Cod.  265,  p.  1470. 
—Oeorg.  Syncell.,  Ckron.,  p.  384.)    The  place  of 
hia  birth  is  uncertain.    Some  make  him  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Palmyra  (Seller.,  Ant.  Palmyr.,  p.  288), 
others  of  Emcsa  in  Syria  (Gabr.,  de  Pttra. — Holsien., 
Vit.  Porpkyr.,  c.  5),  and  others,  again,  as  for  example 
Langbaen,  of  Pampbylia,  confounding  him  with  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phaselis.    The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  which  regards  him  as  an  Athenian.    (Jons.,  Hist. 
Phil  ,  3,  14.— Kuhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  v  3  )    It  ia  of 
Longinua  that  Eunapiua  first  made  the  remark  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  cases  ;  he  called 
him  a  living  library  and  a  walking  study.  (Bt6/.to- 
»r,  Tie  tptpvx»<Kol  wtMKOtvfiP,  Wloveeiov. — Eunap., 
in  Vit.  Porph  .  p.  7,  e<L  Boissonade.)  Longinus  himself 
informs  ue,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  Utpi  rikovc,  pre- 
served by  Porphyry  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  p.  127,  that, 
from  an  early  age,  he  travelled  much  in  company  with 
his  parents,  surveyed  many  regions,  and  made  himself 
acquainted  with  all  the  individuals,  distinguished  in 
philosophy,  whom  his  various  journeyings  thus  threw 
in  his  way.    He  became  the  pupil  of  Ammonius  Sac- 
cas  at  Alexandrea,  and  also  of  Origcn,  a  disciple  of 
Ammonius,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Ori- 
gen,  the  famous  Christian  writer.    He  was  a  genuine 
Platonist,  as  appears  not  only  from  his  works,  or,  rather, 
the  fragments  of  his  works,  thai  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  also  from  the  commentaries  on  Plato  composed  by 
bim,  and'  of  which  Olvmpiodorus  and  Proclus  make 
mention.    (Ruhnkcn,  Vit.  Long.,  Y  6.)    The  loss  of 
these  commentaries  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  by  us, 
as  il  would  appear  thai  Longinus  directed  his  attention 
to  the  style  aa  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  After 
having  completed  his  course  of  study  and  preparation, 
Longinus  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  giving  instruction 
not  merely  in  the  oratorical  art,  but  in  criticism  and 
also  in  pbilosop  hy.    (Ruhnkcn,  Vit.  Long.,  $  9.) 
Here  he  numbered  the  celebrated  Porphyry  among  his 
disciples,  whoso  Syrian  name  Malcch  he  changed  into 
Porphyrius  of  synonymous  import.    (Eunap.,  in  Vit. 
Porph.,  p.  13  )    After  having  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  Athens  in  the  instruction  of  youth  and  tho 
composition  of  numerous  works,  Longinua  visited  the 
East,  either  to  transact  some  business  at  Emesa,  or 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  certain  relations  of  his  who 
dwelt  there.    Il  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  became 
known  to  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  engaged  his  services  as  her  preceptor  in  Greek. 
(Vopiscus,  Vit.  Aurei,  30  )    He  was  subsequently 
appointed  her  minister,  and  aided  her  with  his  coun- 
sels.   Longinus  is  said,  in  his  new  capacity,  to  have 
induced  Zenobia  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to 
have  dictated  the  proud  and  spirited  letter  which  she 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Aurclian  (c.  30).   Thu  letter  so 
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Irritated  the  Roman  emperor,  that,  having  shortly  after 
made  himeelf  maater  of  Palmyra,  be  caused  Longinua 
to  be  put  to  death  (A  D.  273).  Zenobia,  overcome 
by  the  terrors  of  impending  destruction,  became  from 
•  heroine  a  mere  woman,  and  sought  to  propitiate  the 
forgiveness  of  her  conqueror  by  imputing  the  whole 
blame  of  the  war  to  the  counsels  of  Longinua.  [Zos- 
imus,  1,  66.)  The  spirit  of  the  minister,  however, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  he  met  his  fate 
with  all  the  calmncaa  of  a  true  philoaopher. — The 
principal  work  of  Longinua  is  his  treatise  Ilepi  Tfovc 
("  On  the  Subline,"  or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  "On 
elevation  of  thought  and  language").  Thia  ia  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  productions  of  antiquity,  and  ia 
probably  the  fragment  of  a  much  larger  work.  There 
is,  however,  some  doubt  whether  this  treatise  waa  in 
reality  written  by  him.  Modern  editors  have  given 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  work  as  "  Dionysius 
Longinus,"  but  in  the  beat  manuscripts  it  is  said  to 
be  written  "  by  Dionysius  or  Longinua"  (Atowotov  $ 
Loyyivov),  and  in  the  Florence  manuscript  by  an 
anonymous  author.  Suidaa  says,  that  the  name  of 
the  counsellor  of  Zenobia  was  Longinua  Cassius. 
Some  critics  have  conjectured  that  this  treatise  waa 
written  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassiis  or  by  Dionysius 
of  Pergamum,  who  ia  mentioned  by  Strata  (025)  as  a 
diatinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  but  the  difference 
of  style  between  this  work  and  the  acknowledged 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus,  renders  this  con- 
jecture very  improbable  ;  and  as  to  the  other  Dionya- 
ius, the  conjecture  has  no  foundation.  (Consult  Re- 
marks on  the  supposed  Dionysius  Longinus,  dec, 
London,  1826,  8vo.)  The  author  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime,  whoever  be  may  have  been,  develops  in 
it,  with  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  the  nature  of  sub- 
limity in  thought  and  expression.  He  establishes  the 
laws  for  ita  use,  and  illuatralea  these  by  examples, 
which  constitute,  at  the  aame  time,  an  ingenious  cri- 
tique upon  the  highest  productiona  of  antiquity.  The 
style  of  the  work  is  animated  and  correct ;  though 
critics  think  that  they  discover  in  it  forms  of  express- 
ion which  could  not  have  been  employed  prior  to  the 
third  century,  and  which  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  Amati,  this  scholar  making  the  work  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Ruhn- 
ken  thought  he  discovered,  in  reading  Apsines,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  all  the  lo?t  work  of  Longinus  on 
Rhetoric  excepting  the  first  chapter.  He  found  it  in- 
termingled with  the  work  of  the  former,  and  recog- 
nised it  by  its  style.  He  pronounces  it  not  inferior  to 
the  treatise  on  the  Sublime.  A  communication  on 
this  subject  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  editor  of  a 
French  periodical,  "  Bibliolhtqut  des  Sciences  et  dee 
Beaux-Arts,"  and  appeared  in  1765  (vol.  24,  pt.  1,  p. 
273).  The  accuracy  of  Ruhnken's  opinion,  however, 
in  assigning  the  fragment  in  queation  to  the  critic 
Longinus,  is  far  from  being  generally  acceded  to. 
Weiske  givca  a  portion  of  the  fragment,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  but  can  find  no 
similarity  between  it  and  the  general  style  and  manner 
of  Longinus.  His  decision  is  evidently  a  correct  one. 
[Weiske,  Praf.  ad  ed  Long.,  p.  xxiv.)  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  Hepl  "Tifove  is  that  of  Weiske, 
Lips  ,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at  London,  1820—  An 
enumeration  of  the  worka  of  Longinus,  as  far  they  can 
be  ascertained,  is  given  by  Rubnken,  in  his  disserta- 
tion on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Longinus,  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Schardam,  and  reprinted 
in  Weiske'a  edition  (p.  LXIX.,  seqq.)  The  list  is 
aa  follows:  1.  01  iiXoXoyoi,  or,  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, ^OMloyot  i/ttUai.  ( Weiske,  ad  Ruhnk.,  FY/. 
Long.,  p.  LVL,  in  notis.)  It  was  a  work  in  more  than 
twenty  books,  and  was  devoted  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  wnters  of  antiquity.— 2.  Utpl  rov  Kara 
Vei6iov  (•'  On  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Jfi<*«*").-3.  'AKopfrara  'OpnptKu  {"Homeric  Dtf- 
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eulties,"  i  e.,  an  examination  of  difficult  points  relative 

to  the  writinga  of  Homer).— 4.  Ei  auloooooc  'Ounpor 
("  Whether  Homer  was  «  Philosopher"  ).-b  HpMjf 
fiara  'Opqpov  nai  Xvatic  ["Homeric  Problems,  and 
their  Solutions"). — 6.  Ti'vo  wapu  rue  laropiae  oi  jpaa- 
uaruioi  uc  loTopinu  ifrryowrai  (**  What  thtngs  con- 
trary to  htstory  grammarians  state  as  if  they  were  n 
accordance  MM  il") — 7.  Ilfpi  ruv  reap'  'O/ajpy  vo/Ui 
erjpatvovouv  Xefettv  {"  On  words  in  Homer  that  best 
various  significations") — 8.  'Attijcwv  Xe fewv  inooettr 
/?'  ("  A  Lexicon  of  Attic  forms  of  expression")  — 9. 
Ae'ffif  'Avrt/iurjov,  aal  UpaxXiuvoc  ["  Peculiar  form 
of  expression  in  A  ntimachus  and  Heraeleon").  The 
grammarians  called  by  the  name  of  Ai^ete  those  word* 
which  were  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  form  at 
signification.    Antimachus  and  Heracleon  were  twe 
poets. — 10.  Tlepi  tdvtKuv  ("  On  nanus  of  Nations." 
Gentile  nouns). — 11.  XxoXta  tic  to  rot  'Wpawriurtt 
tyxeipi&iov  (*'  Scholia  on  the  Manual  of  HcphastunT) 
—  1 2.  Ripi  owdioeuc  Xoyuv  ["On  the  A rrangement of 
Words").— 13.  Texy*  fntTopiictj  (••  Art  of  Rhetsrk").- 
14.  Etc  Thy  fnjTopiahy  'Hpftoytvove,  {"  On  the  Rhetor* 
of  Hermagenes"). — 16.  ilepi  Tipove. — 16.  Tlepi  is- 
X&v  (*'  On  the  Beginning'  of  Thtngs")  — 17.  Utpi  rt- 
Aove  (*«  De  fimbus  bonorum  et  malorum").— 18  Ilqii 
o(>fir,r  ("  On  /jwrtHCf") — 19.  'EmoroXh  npor  riv'hut- 
Ait/i'  (M  Letter  to  Amelius")  — 20.  nepi  n»f  «ar«  Ilia- 
ruva  iutatoavvnc  ("  On  the  Platome  definition  of  pat 
Conduct)'.— 2\.  nepi  ruv  Idcw  {"On  Ideas").  There 
appear  to  have  been  two  treatises  with  this  utle.  ooe 
against  Plotinus,  and  the  other  sgainnt  Porphyry  —  Jt 
Uepi  V^f("  On  the  Soul").— 18.  'OcWofor  ("ft** 
nathus."     An  eloge  on  Qda-nathus,  the  deceased 
husband  of  Zenobia)  —24.  C  ommentaries  on  Pbto 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Toup,  ad  fragm,  VIII.— 
Ismg  ,  p.  546,  ed  Weiske,  p.  367,  ed  Toup  r-H  c 
Casstus  Longinua,  a  friend  of  Antony  the  orstor,  ind 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  historical,  legal, 
and  antiquarian  topics.    [Ctc  ,  Or.,  1,  60—  Ernuti, 
Clav.  Ctc ,  s.  ».) 

Lonuobardi.    Vid.  Langoberdi. 

LoKotrs,  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a  prose  roroinei 
entitled  TlotftevtKu  ro*ora  Aufviv  *oi  XXoyv  {"Pi- 
(orals  relative  to  Daphms  and  Chloc").  but  more  com- 
monly cited  as  the  UoificviKu  ("  Pastorals")  of  I,on£u*. 
or  the  Aufvte  xai  XXon  (**  Daphms  and  Chlot").  Tal 
period  when  he  lived  ia  uncertain,  and  be  is  neither 
named  by  Suidas  nor  any  ancient  wnter.  Perhspi  w 
author  of  this  name  never  existed  ;  nor  is  the  m»['r' 
rendered  at  all  clearer  by  the  circumstance  of  l/r*f** 
being  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  word.  Harless.  in  f«t. 
supposes  that  the  name  originated  in  a  mistake.  Tii* 
celebrated  Florence  manuscript  has  no  author's  ntm* 
whatever.  The  title  runs  aimply  AeabUasuv  tpuriti* 
Xoyot  6',  the  last  word  of  which  may  have  beep  taxw 
by  a  copy  in  for  the  name  of  the  romancer.  All  sk- 
iers agree  in  assigning  to  the  "  Daphtiis  and  Chios"  t 
date  subsequent  to  the  Ethiopics  of  Heliodoros,  bet 
some  misapprehension  has  existed  among  the  •oprrn- 
cially  learned  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  style 
The  French  version  of  Amyot,  deformed  s»  a  transla- 
tion, but  beautiful  sa  an  original  composition  by  rti 
naivete,  had  given  the  general  reader  an  idea  that  t»« 
simplicity  of  the  subject  was  reflected  in  the  languag* 
of  the  original.  The  fact,  however,  is  precisely  •»« 
reverse.  The  diction  of  Longus,  as  Villemsin 
"  ia  curiously  elegant,  ingeniously  concise,  and  richly 
symmetrical."  The  art  of  composition  was  fever 
more  laboriously  or  more  skilfully  applied ;  every  worn 
is  placed  in  its  proper  position  with  the  most  delicate 
care  ;  the  adaptation  of  terms,  the  relation  even  ol 
sounds,  are  all  so  skilfully  adjusted,  as  to  make  tn« 
same  writer  observe,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
coquettish  than  graceful.  This  very  care,  however,  this 
laborious  elegance,  instead  of  identifying  the  soihor,  u 
on  a  haaty  glance  it  would  seem  to  Jo,  with  the  clastic 
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•ges  of  antiquity,  proclaims  the  sophist.    The  •inmilar  !  and  of  T*.K«.  ***** 

e.rcum.tance  L,  that  neither  Su5a.  nor  Pho3.£  If  ,       '  U°d7  f  P*8*"  rc**,fnc'  b«'  work'  »• 

much  a.  allude  to  the  work  or  * amTih .u.h„?  '  f. ^f°\.*m*  ™  ^  iehghi. 

wh.cb,  unaccountable  a.  .r«.v  anr^  would  , hi  r""  m°frn  P"*^'""".  would  bate  been  !Z 

induce  u.  to  imagine!  "  .InfTSnX"^  1  ft*! 2f  ^fy-1,^"-™  «-  »b»^'ty.  Even 
nounced  "unable"  by  S'^^ibXtS^  0  '     T?  ?,    °  W°rk*  S1?  'V  Mtnkm* 

really  was  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  bad U.  e  and  SiaJ^t f        "™"m,cd  bJ.  »-!*»» 
weamome  scholastic,  of  the  e,Khth  cenlurT  The  lu ,f ™  I ^C  10  "  ^  o[««f«cr.t«on  which  ab«>- 
un,ut»,lamentloned  by  Courier  r.nteX7trenjth    SSfEfSaffi       'V*  ^"'P  'nd  «l«v.g.nt 
en  ,:,,s  auapicioo  than  otherwise  •  for  fl thVwor T£Z   P      7k       ,rg'n"  t  ,ho  "^"P^.  in  the  hand,  ot 
really  p,,l.£d  by  AchiSTK^  xL^ef^  I  £  TeX  ST.  La??^  !2  ^ 

•u*.  ^U.  Eugenianua.  Eum.th.ua.  and  the  whole  !  ES^SfK^SLl  ^Tbe  "Pre"'on- °' 
l»o*t  of  scribblers  from  Hie  mto.k!  century  downward  IT  ?«V  *  .!  ■  I  °  ,nd  V,V'C,lJ  ; 
Una  would  prove  ., icon  testa  bly  the"   wm  mTZlelv'  I  *      ^  h".  P*1"""  "rc 

and  popularly  known:  and  why  all  ,hTw  teTarS  1  \    h,%,m'8"  ««f*  «*  The  character. 

But,  ,f  th»  were  granted,  ,t  would  be  e..v  Jimlgn  e  re  L^f  S!d^w  im^lo  vT  °'  1?gM 
that  auch  .  man  would  be  acquamted  wuh  ihe  literature     778  2  Sb^lBifeLaW  '  llffffi  SS 

which  he  w..  de.t,nedP  to  mutate  and  .Tp*..'.'  More-  I  up^U- ITTv'j  SITS  ^  9 

over,  without  a  particle  of  invention  himself  and  a.fi  v  \  £        i!  ""  P'      •  efrVdi,n*0^        P  15,  rd. 

ed  rather  with  an  ingenious  mdu."ry  Irected  bf  n  ttf^A  *    "".SB-          *  FI°rC"t"MJ  ™»u' 

acou.red  and  fa.tidiou.  u.te,  than  with ,  rubral  Lie,  2?  V                        *'  R°'ne  ,n  ,810'  b*  Cou- 

an2  power,  be  would  be  ^0^00^  the.Tfo7  hf.  re  ?E  Jr          22^  ""T  'n  ,he  ^rencn  ««vice. 

wnrce.  :  he  would  gather  eve   froTlhe  weed,  of  Z  n       ^"^                      T"lcly>  but  w»  «*,n 

garden  of  l.ter.ture  Lae  m'2e  eTent.  T^h  w^d  T "1  i"10  -Iked,l,0n  °f  ,hc  wh°,e  5 

become  v,„ble  to  the  eye  only  when  colleeuS  .nH  .r  U  nu^"^  7b\  rn.nu.cnpl  .,  the  aame  from 

ranged  ,n  h,a  cel. ;  and^he  Su7e  exam  n?  ^y  a  n   '  SoL^'f  H*                ^Tl'  ^  De  Fur"' 

 ,ue..i  "gerous  "~  •ctlu<-^»  to  the   Homer  Mys,  that  whoever  ate  of  the  lotua  In*  all  wiab 


youthful  imagination,  becomea,  when  treated  by  the 
masterly  and  aeldom  indelicate  pen  of  lingua,  philo- 
aophically  interc.t.ng.  Unlike  the  aenaual  vulgari- 
Ue«  of  modern  Europe,  which  can  only  betray  ihe 
heart  by  bruUlixing  the  mind,  there  ia  a  charm  about 
Us  freedom,  a  purity  in  ita  very  ignoranco  of  virtue. 
Vice  ia  advocated  by  no  aophiatry.  palliated  by  no  ac- 
ductwna  of  circumstances,  and  punished  by  no  aurTer- 
mg».  Vice,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  unless  ignorance 
be  a  crime  and  love  an  impurity.  Daphnis  and 
Lhloe  have  been  brought  up  together,  free  denizens 
of  the  fields  and  grove.,  and  streams  of  the  lesbian 
paradise ;  their  eyes  have  rested  from  infancy  on  the 
aame  objects;  their  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the 


of  returning  home,  and  became  desirous  of  remaining 
in  the  land  that  produced  it.  CoOaMM  Herodoius 
(4,  177).  According  to  Rennell.  the  location  of  the 
Lotophagi  merely  on  the  coast  of  Africa  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  th  j  cwin- 
tnea  bordering  on  the  desert,  on  the  put  of  tin  an- 
cient writer..  He  state,  that  the  tnbe*  who  inhabit 
these  countries,  and  whose  manner*  are  in  any  degree 
known  to  us.  cat  universally  of  this  fruit.  The  «hrub 
or  tree  that  bear,  the  lotus  fruit  ia  disaeminatod  over 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Deaert,  from  the  coast  of  Cy- 
renc,  round  by  Tripoli,  and  Africa  Propria,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlantic,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  ( Ge- 
opnphy  of  Herodotus,  vol.  2,  p.  289.  seqq.,  ed.  1830  ) 


same  train  of  c.rcum.tances  ;  their  taste.  fcel,,,r  S TTHl  P  »».  "77  •  cd.  1830.) 

habits  all  have  snr.ma  fmm  .k!  1  .      ,1ce,,n8*»   »     well  known,  remarks  this  same  writer,  that  a  great 

under%'hc  ^ TnuencT  TheTJean  '  ulZZ  1  e^"""  °f  ^'T  ^  ^  ^  ^  'hc 


each  other;  the  poetry  of  nature  has  entered  their1 
souls,  and  is  reflected  in  their  cyea ;  but  poor,  at  least 
jn  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  its  acquirements,  hum- 
We  in  eution,  solitary,  and  ignorant,  sentiment  finds 
m  passage  into  language,  and  no  voice  but  the  voice 
**  aalure  is  heard  in  their  hearts.  "  Paul  and  Vir- 
ginia" is  nothing  more  than  "  Daphnis  and  Chloe." 
aajmeated  bwa  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  spint- 
nal.ted  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity 
Takng  the  difference  of  time,  climate,  knowledge, 
and  huh  into  account,  the  parallel  is  complete.  If 
SL  lierre  bad  made  hia  lovers  shepherds  in  the  isl- 


lotua:  for  the  history  of  it,  as  it  haa  come  down  to  us, 
ia  mixed  with  fable,  from  having  previously  passed' 
through  the  hands  of  the  poets  But  of  the  existence 
of  a  fruit,  which,  although  growing  spontaneously, 
furnished  the  popular  food  of  tribe,  or  nations,  there 
i.  no  kind  of  doubt,  as  it  ia  mentioned  by  various  au- 
thors of  credit,  and  among  the  rest  by  Polybiua,  who 
appears  to  have  seen  it  in  the  proper  country  of  the 
Lotophagi.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  beeu  two 
distinct  species  of  lotua  deaignated  by  the  term,  be- 
cause Herodotus  and  Pliny,  in  particular,  describe  a 
marked  difference  between  them ;  the  one  being  aa 
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aquatic  plant,  whose  root  and  seeds  were  eaten  tn 
Egypt ;  the  other  tho  fruit  of  a  shrub  or  small  tree, 
On  the  sandy  coast  of  Libya.  Herodotus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Libyan  lotus  (4.  177),  says,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus  is  of  the  aizo  of  the  mastic,  and  sweet  like 
the  date,  and  that  of  it  a  kind  of  wine  is  made.  Pliny 
(13,  17)  describes  two  different  kinds  of  lotus,  the 
one  found  near  the  Syrtes,  the  other  in  Egypt.  The 
former  he  describes  from  Cornelius  Nepos  as  the  fruit 
of  a  tree  ;  in  size  ordinarily  as  big  as  a  bean,  and  of 
■  yellow  colour,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Tho 
frutt  was  bruised,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paste  or 
dough,  and  then  stored  up  for  food.  Moreover,  a  kind 
of  wine  was  made  from  it,  resembling  mead,  but  which 
would  not  keep  many  days.  Pliny  adds,  that  "armies, 
in  marching  through  that  part  of  Africa,  have  subsist- 
ed on  the  lotus  "  Perhaps  this  may  refer  to  the  army 
of  Balbus,  which  the  same  writer  informs  us  (5,  5) 
bad  penetrated  to  Gadamis  and  Fezzan.  Polybius. 
who  had  hunstlf  seen  the  lotus  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 
•ays,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub,  which  is  rough  and 
armed  with  prickles,  and  in  foliage  resembles  the 
rhamnua.  That  when  ripe  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  round 
olive;  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  contains  a  hard  but 
smalt  stone ;  that  it  is  bruised  or  pounded,  and  laid 
by  for  use,  and  that  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
figs  or  dates.  And,  finally,  that  a  kind  of  wine  ia 
made  from  it,  by  expression,  and  diluted  with  wator ; 
that  it  affords  a  good  beverage,  but  will  not  keep  more 
than  ten  days.  (Polyb.,  apod  Athcn.,  14.  p.  65.)  The 
loius  has  al»o  been  described  by  several  modern  trav- 
ellers, such  a*  Shaw,  Desfontaines,  Park,  and  Beechy. 
Shaw  aays  (vol.  1,  p.  263)  that  the  lotus  is  the  sttdra 
of  the  Arabs;  that  it  is  a  species  of  iiziphut  or  jujeb; 
and  that  the  fruit  tastes  somewhat  like  gingerbread. 
When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  Park's  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all.  "They  are 
amall  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  deli- 
cious taste.  The  natives  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  days  to  the  sun,  and 
afterward  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
until  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  berry  is  separated 
from  the  atone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest 
gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterward  put  into  a 
Vessel  of  water  and  shaken  about,  so  aa  to  separate 
the  meal  which  may  still  adhere  to  them  :  this  com- 
municates a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms 
a  pleasant  gruel  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common 
breakfast  in  many  parts  of  Lad  a  mar  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  ground  and  beating  the 
branches  with  a  stick"  (p.  99). 

Lcca,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Pisa;,  on  the 
river  Auser  or  Serchio.  It  still  preserves  its  situation 
and  name.  It  ia  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Livy, 
as  the  place  to  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  retired  after 
the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Trcbia  (21 , 59).  The 
same  writer  states  it  to  have  been  colonized  A.U  C. 
575  (41,  \3  —VcU.  Paterc,  1,  15).  Casar  frequent- 
ly made  Luca  his  headquarters  during  his  command 
in  the  two  Gauls.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1,  9  —  Suet., 
Cat.,  24.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (217. — 
Compare  Plin  ,  3,  5  —  Ptol.,  p.  61). 

Lucani,  the  inhabitants  of  Lucania.  ( Vtd.  Lucania.) 

Lucania,  a  country  of  Magna  Gracia,  below  Apulia. 
It  was  occupied,  in  common  with  the  other  provinces 
of  southern  Italy,  by  numerous  Greek  colonies.  The 
native  race  of  the  Lucani  were  numerous  and  warlike, 
and  said  to  be  of  Sam ni tic  origin.  These,  as  their 
numbers  increased,  gradually  advanced  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coaat,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  de- 
fence, gradually  retreated ;  thus  allowing  their  hardv 
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and  restless  foes  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  i 
ments  on  the  western  coast.  These  aggressions  of 
the  Lucani  were  for  a  season  checked  by  the  valour 
and  ability  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus;  but  upon 
his  death  they  renewed  their  inroads  with  increased 
confidence  and  success,  making  themselves  masters 
of  Tburir,  Metapontum,  Heracles,  with  several  other 
towns,  and  finally  reducing  the  Grecian  league  to  an 
empty  name,  with  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  bnll 
iancy  and  power.  Such  waa  the  state  of  things  whe» 
the  Romans  appeared  on  the  scene.  The  Locani 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  after  Pyrrhos 
had  withdrawn  his  forces  from  Italy,  submitted  io  ibf 
victors.  The  war  with  Hannibal,  earned  on  for  at 
many  years  in  this  extremity  of  Italy,  completed  in 
desolation  and  ruin ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  fr« 
towns  restored  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  ibis 
once  flourishing  tract  of  country  became  a  dreary 
waste,  retaining  only  the  rums  of  deserted  cities,  u 
mournful  relics  of  the  late  abodes  of  wisdom  and  ge- 
nius — Lucania,  considered  as  a  Roman  province,  wa 
separated  from  Apulia  by  the  Bradanus,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Silarus;  which  latter 
stream  served  also  for  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania. To  the  southwest  the  river  Laos  dmded  the 
Lucani  from  the  Bruttii.  as  did  also  the  Crathis  to  the 
southeast.  {Strabo,  265.— Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  toL 
2,  p.  347  ) 

Lucanus,  M.  ANifiCtrs,  a  Latin  poet,  born  A.U 
38,  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  where  his  family,  originally 
from  Italy,  had  been  aettled  for  several  generation!, 
and  where  some  of  its  members  had  filled  public  of- 
fices. (Suet ,  Vtt  Lucan.— Fahr.,  Bib.  La/ .  vol  1 
p.  l4l  )  His  father,  Annsua  Mela,  was  a  Romia 
knight,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  prov- 
ince. Locan  was  named  after  Annxus  Lucanua,  to 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  for  to 
eloquence.  His  father  was  also  the  youngest  brotho 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  At  a  very  early  age  La 
cau  waa  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  received  ins  educa 
Lion.  Rhcmtiiua  Palannon  and  Flavius  Virgimu*  wen 
his  teachers  in  grammar  and  eloquence.  The  pnnei 
pics  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  were  taught  him  bv  Ad 
naeus  Comutus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  instructed 
at  Rome  until  Nero,  offended  at  his  opinions  and  Ian 
guage,  banished  him  to  an  island.  Lucari's  talent  fa 
poetry  developed  itself  at  an  early  period  ;  he  was  *e 
customed  to  declaim  in  Greek  ana  Latin  verse  »he* 
only  fourteen  yeara  of  age.  Having  completed  he 
education  at  Athens,  he  was  placed  by  Senecs,  bis  pa 
tcrnal  uncle,  who  had  charge  at  that  time  of  tbe  youtl 
of  Nero,  around  the  person  of  the  young  prince.  Ncrt 
soon  became  attached  to  Lucan,  and  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  an  augur  and  qurstor  before  he  had  reached 
the  proper  age  for  either  of  these  offices.  During  bi» 
magistracy  Lucan  exhibited  to  the  populace  a  magnif- 
icent show  of  gladiators.  The  folly  of  Nero,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  great  poet,  and  the  vanity  of  Lucid, 
who  would  not  yield  the  palm  to  any  competitor,  soon 
embroiled  the  two  friends.  Nero  offended  the  young 
and  presumptuous  aspirant  by  abruptly  quitting,  on 
one  occasion,  an  assembly  in  which  the  latter  was  re- 
citing one  of  his  poetical  productions.  Lucan  sought  to 
avenge  this  affront  by  presenting  himself  in  another  ss- 
scmbly  as  a  competitor  against  the  prince.  We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  boldness  of  Lucan, 
who  believed  the  poetical  art  about  to  be  degraded,  if 
a  bad  piece,  though  composed  by  a  prince,  should 
receive  tbe  crown  ;  or  the  courage  of  the  judges,  who 
decreed  the  prize  to  a  subject  who  had  dared  to  com- 
pete with  hia  master.  The  vengeance  of  Nero  was 
not  slow  in  overtaking  the  imprudent  pdet :  it  wound- 
ed him  in  the  moat  sensible  part,  for  be  was  command- 
ed to  abstain  in  future  from  declaiming  in  public. 
Without  being  unjust  towards  the  memory  of  Lucan, 
sttribule  to  the  hatred  which  from  ibi*  uins 
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be  conceived  against  Nero,  the  part  that  he  subse- 
quently took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Pjso  :  but  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  he  could  in  any  way  be  defended 
from  a  reproach  which  Tacitus  makes  against  hrm, 
and  which  has  affixed  an  indelible  stigma  to  his  name. 
It  is  said  that,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  pardon  in 
c«so  he  should  discover  his  accomplices,  and  wishing 
to  propitiate  the  favour  of  Nero,  who  had  destroyed 
hi*  own  mother,  by  incurring  in  like  manner,  in  his 
turn,  the  guilt  of  parricide,  he  declared  that  his  mother 
Anicia  was  a  party  in  the  conspiracy.    The  admirers 
of  Lucan  have  suggested,  that  this  tale  was  invented 
by  Nero  or  his  flatterers,  to  heap  odium  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  poet  from  a  contest  with  whom  he  had 
brought  away  nothing  but  disgrace.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  correctness  of  this  assertion,  it  may 
be  alleged  in  reply,  that  Tacitus,  a  close  scrutimzer 
into  the  artifices  of  tyranny,  relates  the  charge  with- 
out expressing  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  truth  (Ann., 
15,  56  )    But,  however  this  may  be,  the  cowardly 
compliance  of  the  poet,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of 
the  conduct  ascribed  to  him,  could  not  prove  of  any 
avail  ;  be  was  merely  permitted  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.    He  caused  his  veins  to  be  0|>cncd,  and 
died  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  pusillanimity  in  which,  bat  a  moment 
before,  he  had  indulged.    It  ia  even  said,  that,  feel- 
ing hims  elf  enfeebled  by  the  loss  of  blood,  he  recited 
four  verses  which,  in  his  Pharsalia  (3,  639-42),  he 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  soldier.    He  per- 
labed  A  D.  65,  at  the  age  of  27  years.    Although  ac- 
cused of  being  an  accomplice,  his  mother  waa  not  in- 
volved in  hia  disgrace.    Lucan  left  a  young  widow, 
whose  character  and  merits  are  praised  by  both  Mar- 
tial and  SUtius.    She  waa  named  Polla  Argenlana, 
and  is  reckoned  by  Sidonius  Apollinarm  (2,  10)  among 
the  number  of  those  celebrated  females  whose  coun- 
sels and  taste  have  been  of  great  use  to  their  hus- 
bands in  the  composition  of  their  works.    The  various 
poems  of  Lucan.  his  "  Combat  of  Hector  and  Achil- 
les," which  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  ; 
his  "  Description  of  the  burning  of  Rome  ;"  his  "  Sat- 
urnalia ;"  his  tragedy  of  "  Medea,"  left  unfinished  by 
him,  have  all  perished     We  have  remaining  only  one 
poem,  the  "  Pharsalia,"  or  the  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey.    It  ia  comprised  in  ten  books  ;  but. 
since  the  tenth  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrative,  it  ia  probable  that  some  part  haa  been  lost, 
or  that  the  poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time 
of  his  death.    The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant adulation  of  Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even 
exceeds  the  base  subserviency  of  the  poets  of  the  age 
of  Augustus.    The  Pharsalia  contains  many  vigorous 
and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches  are  char- 
acterized by  considerable  rhetorical  merit,  but  the  lan- 
guage is  often  inflated,  and  the  expressions  are  ex- 
tremely laboured  and  artificial.    The  poem  is  also  de- 
ficient in  that  truth  to  nature,  and  in  those  appeals  to 
the  feelings  and  the  imagination,  which  excite  the 
sympathy  of  every  class  of  readers.    Still,  great  al- 
lowance must  be  made  for  the  youth  of  the  author, 
who.  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  piobably  have  cured 
himself  of  those  faults  and  defects  which  are  now  so 
conspicuous  in  his  poem. — The  Pharsalia  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  epic  poem,  since  both  poetic  invention 
sad  machinery,  which  form  the  very  soul  of  the  epo- 
pee, are  altogether  wanting  in  it.     The  event  on 
which  the  action  is  based  was  not  sufficiently  far  re- 
moved from  Luean'a  own  timea  to  permit  him  to  in- 
dulge his  imagination  in  adorning  it  with  fictions. 
The  poem  should  rather  be  called  an  historical  one. 
•—The  principal  defect  in  the  Pharsalia,  admitting 
that  rt  is  nothing  more  than  an  historic  poem,  is  the 
want  of  unity  of  action.    One  cannot  perceive,  on 
reading  the  work,  what  is  the  object  which  the  poet 
had  in  stew,  what  is  the  point  to  which  everything 


I  ought  to  tend.  Ia  it  the  momentary  triumph  of  free- 
dom, in  the  fall  of  Cesar,  which  Lucan  has  wished  to 
'  celebrate  ?  Or  was  it  his  intention  to  paint  in  vivid 
colours  the  disastrous  consequences  of  civil  discord  t 
!  Or  did  he  wish  to  dilate  on  some  moral  or  political 
virtue  1  Great  uncertainty  accompanies  all  there 
questions.  It  ia  true,  the  poem  being  probably  left 
unfinished,  it  becomea  proport ionably  more  difficult  to 
|  pronounce  upon  Us  object;  but,  at  the  same  tunc, 
this  object  ought  to  be  so  clearly  indicated  in  every 
part  of  the  poem,  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  its  very  soul, 
and  to  be  the  pivot  around  which  everything  should 
turn.  Faithful  to  the  laws  of  history,  far  different  m 
their  character  from  those  of  the  epopee,  Lucan  doea 
not,  in  the  commencement  of  hia  poem,  transport  ua 
at  once  into  the  midst  of  affairs  ;  he  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  civil  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey, 
and  follows  events  in  chronological  order.  Ilia  prin- 
cipal heroes  are  Pompey,  Cesar,  Cato,  and  Brutus. 
But  we  may  charge  the  poet  with  not  having  fully 
succeeded  m  the  delineation  of  their  characters,  and 
with  producing  sometimes  a  different  impression  upon 
his  readers  from  that  which  he  intended  to  effect. 
The  character  of  Pompey  ia  exalted,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  historical  truth  ;  that  of  Cesar  is  treated  with 
injustice  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Lucan 
has  failed  in  nuking  the  former  interesting,  and  Ce- 
sar, in  spite  of  the  poet,  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Phar- 
salia ;  he  is  the  centre  of  action,  the  aoul  of  events  : 
we  have  him  constantly  before  our  eyes,  while  we 
only  see  and  hear  of  Pompey  in  the  exaggerated  cu- 
logiums  laviahed  upon  him  by  the  poet.  But  it  is 
principally  in  hia  digressions,  in  the  numerous  descnp- 
tions  with  which  he  adonis  his  narrative,  some  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  afford  proofs  of  distinguished  - 
talent,  that  Lucan  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and  of 
irood  taate,  the  immediate  results  of  his  youth,  and  of 
his  imitation  of  models  selected  from  the  school  of 
Alexsndrea.  Erudition  often  supplies  the  place  of  va- 
riety j  and  the  brilliant  conceits  brought  into  voguu 
by  his  uncle  Seneca,  together  with  the  maxima  of  the 
Porch,  to  which  he  was  attached,  are  made  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  that  enthusiasm  and  dignity  which  form  two 
of  the  principal  features  of  epic  composition.  Hia 
versification,  too,  wants  the  elegance  and  the  melody 
of  Virgil's. — Besides  the  Pharsalia,  aeveral  critics, 
among  whom  are  Joseph  Scaliger  and  Vossius,  have 
ascribed  to  Lucan  a  poem  in  261  verses,  which  haa 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains  a  eulogium  on 
Calpurniua  Piso,  the  same  who  conapired  against  Ne- 
ro. Barthius  thinks  that  this  production  formed  one 
of  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  published  by  Lucan 
under  the  title  of  Silta ;  but  other  critics,  among 
whom  may  be  cited  Fabririus  and  Wcmsdorff,  have 
clearly  shown  that  Lucan  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  poem.  The  expressions  employed  by 
its  author  to  indicate  the  lowness  of  his  origin  and 
the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  do  not  spply  with  any 
correctness  to  Lucan,  descended  as  lie  was  from  a 
good  family,  and  rich  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  the 
property  brought  him  by  his  wife.  It  is  assigned  with 
more  propriety  to  Saleios  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Luean'a. 
— The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are,  that  of  Cortina, 
Lips,  1726,  8vo,  re-edited  and  completed  by  Weber, 
Lip*.,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo;  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat, 
1728,  2  vols;  Burmann,  Lugd  Bat.,  1740,  4 to;  L»»- 
maire.  Parts,  1830-1832,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of 
Weiae.  Quedlinh.,  1835.  8vo.  The  edition  published 
at  Glasgow  (1816,  8vo),  with  the  notes  of  Bentley  and 
Groliua,  is  also  a  good  one.  (Sckoli,  Hut.  Lit  Rom  , 
vol.  2.  p.  286,  stqq.—Bdhr,  Geich.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  94. 
ie9q.)—U.  Ocellus,  a  Lucanian  philosopher.  (VU. 
Ocellus.) 

Lucknia,  a  city  of  Apulia,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  west  of  Arpi.  It  was  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede 
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whose  offerings  te*  Minerva  were  ft  ill  to  be  wen  in 

the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  the  timeof  Strsbo  (394). 
Luceria  waa  the  first  Apulian  city  which  the  Romans 
appear  to  have  been  aoheiiooa  to  possess;  and  though 
it  waa  long  an  object  of  contention  with  the  Samnitea, 
they  finally  eecured  their  conquest  and  aent  a  colony 
there,  A.U.C.  440.  (Ltv  ,  8,  *.—Diod.  Sic,  18  — 
Veil  Patere,  I,  14.)  We  find  Luceria  afterward 
enumerated  among  those  ciliea  which  remained  most 
firm  in  their  allegiance  to  Koine  during  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal.  (Lie  .,  27,  10  —  Polub.,  3,  88  )  In  the 
civil  wara  of  Pompey  and  Ca?sar,  Loceria  is  mention- 


ed by  Cicero  as  a  place  which  the  former  waa  anxioua  to  travel,  and  visited  Asia,  Greece,  and  particularly 


rhetorical  nature     Eloquence  applied  to  soahistw  dec* 

la  mat  ions  and  improvisazionee,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expression,  opened  at  this  tune  the  sorest  path  to 
fortune  and  fame.  The  sophists  were  constantly  en- 
gaged  in  travelling  to  and  fro  among  the  great  cities: 
they  announced  a  discourse  as  an  itinerant  musician 
at  the  present  day  would  announce  a  concert ;  and 
people  flocked  from  all  qoarters  to  hear  and  see  them, 
and  to  pay  liberally  for  the  harmonious  and  poifebed 
periods  with  which  their  ears  were  gratified.  Locum 
yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  abandoned  the 
bar  for  the  tribune.    He  again  directed  his  ibougnu 


to  retain,  and  where  he  invited  Cicero  to  join  him. 
(Bp.  ad  AU  .  8,  1.  — Co*..  Bell.  Cte..  1,  24  )  It 
seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wool,  a  property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Strabo 
(28-1),  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  -This 
place  still  retains  its  ancient  site  under  the  modern 
name  of  Lucira.  (Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
285,  ttqq  ) 

Lucbrks,  the  third  of  the  three  original  tribes  at 
Rome.  These  three  original  tribes  were  the  Ram- 
nensea  or  Ramnes,  the  Tatieoses  or  Tilieneee,  and 
the  Luceres.    ( Kid  Roma.) 

LcctiNtrs,  a  celebrated  Creek  writer,  born  at  Sa- 
mosata  in  Syria.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
uncertain.  Soidas,  who  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  him,  informs  us  that  he  lived  in  the 
tkne  of  Trajan,  and  also  before  that  prince  (Zcyrrat  ii 
yevtaOxu  hri  rod  Kataapoc  Tpaiavoi,  xal  hriattpa). 
This,  however,  Vossius  denies 


Gsol,  in  which  last- mentioned  country  he  settled  fori 
time  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric,  and  soon  obtained  great 
celebrity  and  a  numerous  school.    He  appears  to  haft 
remained  in  Gaul  till  be  was  about  forty,  when  be 
gave  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  after  having  acqui- 
red considerable  wealth.    On  his  return  from  tiavl  ba 
viaited  Italy,  and  paints  in  vivid  colours,  in  bia  "Ni- 
grum*," the  corruption  of  the  capital.    During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  we  find  him  travelling  about  iron 
place  to  plare,  and  visiting  successively  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Btlhynia.    The  greater 
part  of  his  time,  however,  waa  passed  in  Athena,  where 
he  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Drmo- 
nax,  a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity.    Having  hers 
made  the  study  of  man  his  particular  object,  we  hod 
him  embracing  no  one  of  the  systems  then  ui  rogue, 
but  following,  as  far  as  he  could  be  said  to  bars  W 
lowed  any  sect,  the  tenets  of  the  school  of  Epicantt 
In  his  old  age  he  obtained  from  Marcus  Aoreliot  an 


to  be  correct.  (Hut 

Gr  ,  2,  15.)   The  same  Suidas  also  states,  thst,  after  honourable  employment  in  Egypt.    Some  make  bus 

having  followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at  An-  to  have  been  placed  over  a  part  of  this  province;  but 

ttoch  with  little  success,  he  turned  his  attention  to  lit-  it  appears  more  probable  that  he  wss  appointed  regu- 

erary  composition  ;  and  that  he  was  finally  torn  to  ter  to  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.  He  died  at  a  *ery 
pieces  by  dogs,  which  this  writer  considers  a  well- 1  advanced  age. — What  distinguishes  Lucian  aa  a  smier 

merited  puniahtnent  for  his  impiety  in  attacking  the  is  a  genius  eminently  satirical,  a  brilliancy  of  I  bought, 

Christian  religion.    Lucisn  himself,  however  (/fan*.,  and  a  larger  share  of  humour  than  any  other  author  of 


4  29).  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his  quitting  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  his  disgust  at  the  fraud  and 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  as  for  the 
story  of  his  desth,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  pious 
falsehood.  In  a  dissertation  on  Isidores  of  Cbarax, 
Dodwell  endeavours  to  prove  thst  Lucian  was  born 
A.D.  135  ;  which  will  coincide,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  opinion  of  Hemslerhuys,  who  (Praf.  ad  Jul.  Pall.) 
placea  hirn  under  the  Antonines  and  Commodos.  Vos- 
sius also  (/.  c.)  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Athena- 
us,  who  lived  uoder  Marcos  Aurelius,  and  Isonius 
(Script.  Hiit.  Pktl ,  3,  10,  p.  60)  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion,  considering  him  as  contemporary  with  JJemo- 
nax,  who  flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  his 
successor.  Reitx  (De  Altaic.  Ac  ,  Lueiani.  p.  C3. — 
Op.,  ed.  Hem*!.,  vol.  I ),  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Hem- 
sterhuys.  plsces  him  under  the  Antonines  sod  Corn- 
modus,  snd  mskes  him  to  have  lived  from  120  B.C. 
until  200. — Destined  at  first,  by  his  fsther,  who  wss 
in  humble  circumstances,  to  the  profession  of  a  sculp- 
tor, he  waa  placed  with  that  view  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  uncle.  But,  becoming  soon  disgusted  with 
the  employment,  he  turned  his  sttention  to  literature, 
and  travelled  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the  latter 
of  which  countries  he  waa  present,  according  to  the 
compulation  of  Dodwoll,  st  the  celebration  of  the  233d. 
234th,  and  235th  Olympiads  (A.D.  157, 161.  165),  an- 
swering to  tho  22d,  26th,  snd  30th  years  of  his  sge. 
In  his  29th  vesr  be  appears  to  have  heard  historical 
lectures  in  Ionia.  Hie  principal  place  of  residence 
while  in  this  country  was  the  city  of  Ephesus.  Wheth- 
er Lucisn  entered  upon  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
before  or  after  this  period  is  not  clearly  ascertained  : 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  opinion.  Ami- 
och  was  the  scene  of  his  labours  m  this  new  vocation  ; 
but  be  soon  became  disgusted  with  forensic  pursuits, 
end  turned  his  attention  to  others  of  a  more  purely 
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antiquity7with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Anstopim-es 
and  Horace.    His  irony  spares  no  folly  and  no  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  his  contemporaries,  but 
against  their  failings  a  continual  warfare.   The  wn- 
ungs  of  Lucian  very  rarely  betray  any  marks  of  the 
decline  of  taste  which  characterized  the  period  in  which 
be  is  said  to  have  lived.    Hia  style,  formed  by  tbt 
study  of  the  best  models,  snd  especially  of  Analog- 
nes,  would  never  lead  ua  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  sa- 
liva of  the  dietant  province  of  northern  Syria :  it »  a* 
pure,  as  elegant,  and  as  Attic  as  if  he  had  flourished 
in  the  elassic  periods  of  Grecian  literature,  and  tat 
defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  merely  show  them- 
selves in  the  desire  to  coin  new  expressions,  and  » 
divert  others  from  ibeir  more  ancient  and  lrg*u»«« 
meaning ;  faulla  from  which  he  has  not  been  able  to 
save  himaelf,  although  he  ridicules  them  in  one  et  h* 
own  productions,  the  "  Lexiphenea."   Neither  h" 
been  always  able  to  resist  the  inclination  of  sdoiutg 
his  style  with  the  tinsel  of  quotation*  and  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  poets  snd  historians,  and  fre- 
quently misplaced.    The  greater  pari  of  bis  produe- 
lions  have  the  dialogue  form ;  but  tbey  are  not,  hk« 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  disserts t  ions  pot  into  the  mouth 
of  interlocutors,  merely  to  destroy  the  taoaauMta* 
uniformity  of  a  continued  discourse.    The  daWft1** 
of  Lucisn  are  true  conversations  ;  they  ar*  w  "try 
sense  dramatic.    He  says  himself  (Air  taryr ..  e  WJ 
that  he  has  restored  dialogue  to  earth,  after  it  had  been 
lost  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds ;  and  that,  despoil** 
it  of  its  tragic  garb,  he  has  brought  it  in  contact  sjHi 
pleasantry  and  the  comic  muse.  — The  aul^  ou 
which  he  treats  are  various  and  interesting:  b&»wr. 
philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  furnish  bias  with  •»*- 
terials.    Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  aa  lbs  An*- 
tophanes  of  his  age.  and,  like  the  great  com*  P0*1'  rj 
to  raillery  and  satire  to  eccon^"*  u* 
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great  object  he  had  in  view.    This  object  was,  to  ex- 
pose ail  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism,  and  imposture  ; 
tbe  quackery  and  imposition  of  the  priests,  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  tbe  superstitious,  and  especially  the 
aciemii  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and  the  im- 
st.aral  lives  of  tlie  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  age. 
His  study  was  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
the  age  in  which  lie  lived  furnished  ample  materials 
for  his  observation.    Many  of  his  pictures,  though 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  times,  arc 
true  for  every  age  and  country.    If  he  sometimes  dis- 
closes tbe  follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and 
occasionally  uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to 
our  ideas  of  morality,  it  should  be  recollected  that  ev- 
ery author  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  age  in  which  be 
lived,  and  not  by  a  standard  of  religion  and  morality 
which  was  unknown  to  the  writer.    The  character  of 
l.ocian's  mind  was  decidedly  practical  ;  he  was  not 
disposed  to  believe  anything  without  sufficient  evidence 
©fits  truth  ;  and  nothing  that  was  ridiculous  or  absurd 
escaped  bis  raillery  ana  sarcasm.    The  tales  of  the 
poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the  gods, 
which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  bis  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  sstire 
arid  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  between  the  gods,  and  in 
many  other  of  his  works ;  and  that  he  should  have  at- 
tacked the  Christians  in  common  with  the  false  sys- 
tems of  the  pagan  religion,  will  not  appear  surprising 
to  any  one  who  considers  that  Lucian  probably  never 
look  the  (rouble  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligion which  was  almost  universally  despised  in  his 
tune  by  the  higher  orders  of  society. — The  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  appear  to 
have  been  written  after  his  return  from  Gaul  and 
while  he  was  residing  at  Athens  ;  but  moat  of  hia  oth- 
er pieces  were  probably  written  during  the  lime  lhat  he 
taught  rhetoric  in  the  former  country. — Our  limits,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  Lucian.    We  will  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  merely  one  piece,  partly  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar character,  which  has  made  it  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent reference,  and  partly  because  the  general  opin- 
ion of  scholars  at  the  present  day  is  adverse  to  Us 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  productions  of  Lucian. 
It  is  tbe  itXoKarpie,  r)  AidaoKopcvoc  ("  The  lover  of 
kit  fjmntry,  or  the  atudenl").    The  author  of  this 
piece,  whoever  he  waa,  ridicules,  after  the  manner  of 
Lucian,  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek  mythology  ;  but 
his  satire  has,  in  fact,  no  other  end  than  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  an  unsparing  attack  on  the  Christians  : 
they  are  represented  as  wicked  men,  continually  offer- 
ing up  prayers  for  the  evil  of  the  state.    The  authen- 
ticity of  this  piece  has  been  much  disputed.  Mention 
i«  made  in  it  of  events,  which  some  place  under  Nero 
or  even  under  Claudius,  others  under  Trajan  or  Mar- 
cus AureuuH,  and  some  under  Julian.    The  first  of 
these,  as,  for  example,  Theodore  Marc  ill  us,  think,  in 
consequence,  that  the  author  of  the  piece  lived  during 
the  first  century.    What  appears  to  favour  this  opinion 
is  a  passsge  in  which  the  writer  alludes,  without  na- 
ming him,  to  St.  Paul,  or  even,  according  to  the  So- 
emian  <  "rcll,  to  our  Saviour  himself.    Some  orthodox 
theologians  have  shown  theinsehes  favourably  inclined 
to  this  system,  because  in  a  passage  of  lite  dialogue 
the  question  of  the  Trinity  is  openly  stated,  and  Uiey 
have  taken  tins  as  a  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  taught 
prior  to  the  council  of  Nice.    Marciliue,  however,  is 
mistakes.    Arteinidorus,  author  of  the  Oneirocriiica, 
ia  cited  in  the  Phdopatria :  it  is  true,  critics  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  flourished,  but 
is  any  event  he  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  Hadrian. 
Ia  the  dialogue  under  consideration,  so  strong  a  re- 
semblance  ta  the  other  works  of  Lucian  la  perceptible, 
there  occur  so  many  phrases  and  forms  of  expression 
which  are  familiar  to  him,  lhat,  if  it  he  not  the  work  of 
Lu&mu  Limself,  it  could  only  have  been  composed  by 


somc  writer  that  came  after  him.  Huct  and  Gesner 
have  found  in  it  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance 
wiili  Christianity  than  we  can  suppose  Lucian  to  have 
possessed,  after  having  read  his  Peregnnua.  Schbll, 
following  the  side  espoused  by  Gesner,  takes  the  Phd- 
opatris  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  who,  after  hav- 
ing been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
had  renounced  the  gospel,  not  to  return  to  paganism, 
but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  incredulity.  The 
tone  which  pervades  it  betrays  the  bitterness  of  an 
apostate. — We  have  remaining,  besides  hia  other 
works,  fifty  Epigram*  ascribed  to  Lucian.  Tbe  great- 
er part  are  of  that  hyperbolic  cast  which  was  so  much 
in  vogue  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 
Lucian,  however,  has  not  carried  this  kind  of  poetry  to 
that  point  of  extravagance  to  which  later  writers  push- 
ed it.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  243,  teqq.) 
Tbe  best  editions  of  Lucian  are,  that  of  Hemsterbuys, 
completed  by  Reitz,  Anut ,  1730-36,  4  vols.  4tq,  ed- 
ited in  a  more  complete  manner  by  Gesner,  Amtt , 
1743,  3  vols.  4lo,  and  to  which  must  be  added,  al- 
though of  inferior  value,  the  Lexicon  Luctaneum  of  C. 
R.  Reitz,  brother  to  the  former,  Ultraj.,  1746.  4lo; 
that  of  the  Biponi  editors,  in  10  vols.  8vo,  a  reprint  of 
the  preceding,  but  containing,  besides,  the  various  read- 
ings of  six  manuscript*  in  the  library  of  the  king  of 
France,  collected  by  M.  Helm  de  Ballu  ;  and  that  of 
Lehmann,  Up*.,  1822-1831,  8vo,  of  which  9  volumea 
have  thua  far  appeared.  Thia  last  edition,  however, 
is  much  disfigured  by  typographical  errors.  (Htjf- 
mann.  Lex.  Bibliograph.,  vol.  3,  p.  32.) 

Lucikkr,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venua,  or  morn 
ing  star.    It  is  called  Lucifer  when  appearing  in  the 
morning  before  the  sun ;  but  when  it  follows  it,  and 
appears  some  lime  afier  us  setting,  it  is  called  llespe 
rut.    (Fid.  Hesperus.) 

LcciLies,  I.  C,  a  Roman  knight,  bom  at  Suessa, 
a  town  in  tbe  Aurunciau  territory,  Alt'  605,  B  C. 
149.  He  was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  was 
grand-uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Pompey  the 
Great.  In  early  youth  ho  served  at  the  siege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  in  the  same  camp  with  Marius  and  Jugurtha, 
under  the  younger  Africanus,  whose  friendship  and  pro- 
tection he  had  thus  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  (  Veil. 
Palerc.,  2,  9.)  On  hia  return  to  Rome  from  his  Span- 
ish campaign,  he  dwelt  in  the  house  which  had  been 
built  at  ihe  public  cxpenae,  and  had  been  inhabited  by 
Seleucua  Philopator,  prince  of  Syria,  while  he  resided 
iu  hia  youth  as  an  hostage  at  Rome.  (Ateon.  I'cdian., 
in  Ctc,  contr.  L.  l'u.)  Luciliua  continued  to  live 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  brave  Sctp- 
10  and  the  wise  Ialius.  (Horat.,  Serm.,  2,  1,  71.) 
These  powerful  protectors  enabled  him  to  satirize  the 
vicioua  without  restraint  or  fear  of  punishment.  In 
his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine  picture  of  himself,  ac- 
knowledged his  faults,  made  a  frank  confession  of  bis 
inclinations,  gave  an  account  of  his  adventures,  and, 
in  short,  exhibited  a  true  and  spirited  representation 
of  his  whole  life.  Fresh  from  business  or  pleasure,  he 
seized  his  pen  while  his  fancy  was  yet  warm  and  hia 
passions  were  still  awake,  as  elated  with  success  or 
depressed  with  disappointment.  All  these  feelings  or 
mcidcnta  he  faithfully  related,  and  made  his  remarks 
on  them  with  the  utmost  freedom.  (Moral.,  Srrm., 
2,  |,  30.)  Unfortunately,  however,  his  writings  are 
so  mutilated,  thai  few  particulars  of  hia  life  and  man- 
ners can  be  gleaned  from  them.  Little  farther  if 
known  concerning  him  than  that  he  died  at  Naples,  but 
at  what  age  has  been  much  disputed.  Eusebius  and 
most  other  writers  have  fixed  it  at  45,  which,  as  he  was 
born  in  A.C.C.  605,  would  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the 
city.  But  Dacicr  and  Bayle  assert  that  he  must  have 
been  much  older,  as  he  speaks  in  his  Satires  of  tbe 
Liciman  law  against  exorbitant  expenditure  at  enter- 
tainments, which  was  not  promulgated  till  B.C.  97  or  96 
( A.U.C.  657  or  658).    The  expression,  moreover,  ap- 
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pliod  by  Horace  to  Lucilius  (Serm.,  2, 1,34),  namely, 
strut  or  "old,"  seem,s  to  imply,  as  Clinton1  ha*  remark- 
ed {Fast.  Hell  ,  vol,  2,  p.  135),  that  he  lived  to  a  later 
date.— The  period  at  which  Luciliua  wrote  was  favour- 
able to  saline  composition.  There  was  a  struggle  exist- 
ing between  the  old  and  new  manners,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speaking  and  writing,  though  restrained,  had  not 
yet  been  totally  checked  by  law.  Lucilius  lived  with  a 
people  among  whom  luxury  and  corruption  were  advan- 
cing with  fearful  rapidity,  but  among  whom  some  virtu- 
ous citizens  were  anxious  to  stem  the  tide  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  their  countrymen.  His  satires, 
therefore,  were  adapted  to  please  those  stanch  "lauda- 
toriM  temports  arit"  who  stood  up  for  ancient  manners 
and  discipline  The  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  without  sparing  individ- 
uals, the  strength  of  colouring  with  which  his  pictures 
were  charged,  the  weight  and  asperity  of  iU<-  rrprunrhcs 
with  which  he  loaded  those  who  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  his  ridicule  or  indignation,  hud  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  age  when  no  consideration  compelled  to 
those  forbearances  necessary  under  different  (onus  of 
society  or  government.  By  the  time,  too,  in  which  he 
began  to  write,  the  Romans,  though  yet  far  from  the 
polish  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  delicate  and  cutting  irony  of  the  Greek  comedies, 
of  which  the  more  ancient  Roman  satirists  had  no  con- 
ception. Lucilius  chiefly  applied  himself  lo  the  imi- 
tation of  these  dramatic  productions,  and  caught,  it  is 
said,  much  of  their  fire  and  spirit.  The  Roman  lan- 
guage likewise  had  grown  more  refined  in  his  age,  and 
was  thus  more  capable  of  receiving  the  Grecian  beau- 
ties of  style.  Nor  did  Lucilius,  like  his  predecessors, 
mix  iambic  with  trochaic  verses.  Twenty  books  of 
his  satires,  from  the  commencement,  were  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thir- 
tieth, in  iambics  or  trorhaics.  His  object,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  bolder  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
his  predecessors,  and  was  not  so  much  lo  excite  laugh- 
ter or  ridicule  as  to  correct  and  chastise  vice  Lu- 
cilius thus  bestowed  on  satiric  composition  such  ad- 
ditional grace  and  regularity  that  he  is  declared  by 
Horace  to  have  been  the  first  stnong  the  Romans  who 
wrote  satire  in  verse.  But,  although  he  may  have 
greatly  improved  this  sort  of  writing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  bis  satires  are  to  be  considered  as  a  different 
species  from  those  of  Ennius.  a  light  in  which  they 
have  been  regarded  by  Casaubon  and  Ruperti  ;  "  for,*1 
as  Drydcn  has  remarked,  "  it  would  thence  follow  that 
the  satires  of  Horace  arc  wholly  different  from  those 
of  Lucilius,  because  Horace  has  not  less  surpassed 
Lucilius  in  the  elegance  of  his  writing,  than  Lucilius 
surpassed  Ennius  in  the  turn  snd  ornament  of  his," 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  extended  to  not  fewer  than 
thirty  books,  but  whether  they  were  so  divided  by  the 
poet  himself,  or  by  some  grammarian  who  lived  short- 
ly after  him,  is  uncertain.  He  was  reputed,  however, 
to  be  a  voluminous  author,  and  has  been  satirized  by 
Horace  for  his  hurried  copiousness  and  facility.  Of 
the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant :  but 
these  are  ao  numerous,  that,  though  they  do  not  capa- 
citate us  for  catching  the  full  spint  of  the  poet,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  manner.  His  merits,  too, 
have  been  so  much  canvassed  by  ancient  writers,  who 
judged  of  them  while  his  works  were  yet  entire,  that 
their  discussion  enables  as  in  some  measure  to  appre- 
ciate his  poetical  claims.  It  would  appear  that  he  had 
great  vivacity  and  humour,  uncommon  command  of 
language,  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  wiih  the  Grecian  masters. 
Virtue  appeared  in  his  draughts  in  native  dignity,  and 
he  exhibited  his  distinguished  friends,  Scipio  and  Ls> 
lius,  in  the  most  amiable  light.  At  the  same  limo,  it 
was  impossible  to  portray  anything  more  powerful 
than  the  sketches  of  his  vicious  characters.  His  rogue, 
glutton,  and  courtesan  ere  drawn  in  strong,  not  to  say 
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coarse,  colours.    He  had,  however,  much  of  the  old 
Roman  humour,  that  celebrated  but  undefined  urban- 
ilas,  which  indeed  be  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree, 
that  Pliny  says  it  began  with  Lucilius  in  composition 
{Praf.  Hist.  Nat ),  white  Cicero  declares  that  he  ear- 
ned it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  almost  ex- 
pired with  htm.    But  the  chief  characteristic  of  lu- 
cilius was  his  vehement  and  cutting  satire  Macro- 
bius  (So/.,  3,  t6)  calls  him  "  Acer  et  vtotcnius  foetal 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  how 
he  made  the  guilty  tremble  with  hts  pen,  as  much  as 
if  he  had  pursued  them  sword  in  hand,  have  tixed  his 
character  as  a  determined  and  inexorable  persecutor 
of  vice.    His  Latin  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  sufficiently  pure  (/tut  Ge/A.  18,  ft — Herat.,  Sat, 
1,  10),  but  bis  verification  was  rugged  and  prosaic. 
Horace,  while  he  allows  that  he  was  more  polished 
than  ius  contemporaries,  rails  his  mns-e  "  pedntrn," 
talks  repeatedly  of  the  looseness  of  his  measures.  "i«- 
compostin  ■pnic.  currerc  rrrjrM.f,"  and   compares  hit 
j  whole  poetry  to  a  muddy  Biid  troubled  stream.  Quio- 
I  tihan  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  this  opinion  of 
Horace  ;  for,  while  blaming  those  who  considered  bun 
as  the  greatest  of  poets,  which  some  persons  still  did 
in  the  age  of  Domitian,  he  says,  "  Ego  quantum  ah 
tilts,  tantum  ab  Horatio  dissentw,  qui  Luethum  ftuert 
lutulfntum,  rt  esse  aliquid  quod  tollere  possit,  putat* 
{lust  Or.,  10,  1  )    The  author  of  the  books  Rhttori- 
coram,  addressed  to  Herennius,  snd  which  were  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  Cicero,  mentions,  as  a  singular  awk- 
wardness in  the  construction  of  his  lines,  the  disjunc- 
tion of  words,  which,  according  to  proper  and  natural 
arrangement,  ought  to  have  been  placed  together,  at. 

"Has  res  ad  te  tcriptas  Luci  misimus  Aek." 

Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  it  would  appear  from  A*cooi- 
us  that  he  had  sometimes  barbarously  separated  lbs 
syllables  of  a  word, 

"  VtUa  Lucani — mox  potitris  aco." 

As  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinions  of  antiqui- 
ty are  different ;  and  even  those  of  the  same  authors/- 
ten  appear  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point.  Quid- 
tilian  says  that  there  is  "  Erudttio  in  to  rnira."  Cice- 
ro, in  his  treatise  De  Finibvs,  calls  his  learning  "  Me- 
dtocris  ;"  though  afterward,  in  the  person  of  Lra»««i 
in  his  trestise  De  Oral  ore,  he  twice  terms  him  "•*«• 
fits"  (1,  16;  2,  6).  Dacicr  suspects  that  Quiotilun 
was  led  to  consider  Lucilius  as  learned,  from  the  pedan- 
tic intermixture  of  Greek  words  in  his  composition*!* 
practice  which  seems  to  have  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  also  of  his  numerous  admirers 
in  the  Augustan  sge,  for  which  they  have  been  severe- 
ly ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always  warmly  opposed 
himself  to  the  excessive  popularity  of  Locibos  during 
that  golden  period  of  literature.  Ft  is  not  unhkehf  thsl 
there  may  have  been  something  of  political  spleen  in 
the  admiration  expressed  for  Lucilius  during  the  ag« 
of  Augustus,  and  something  of  courtly  complawance 
in  the  attempts  of  Horace  to  counteract  it.  Aoe**"1 
had  extended  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting 
libels,  and  the  people  who  found  themselves  thus  stag- 
ed of  the  liberty  of  satirizing  the  great  by  name.  might 
not  improbably  seek  to  avenge  themselves  by  an  over- 
strained attachment  to  the  works  of  a  poet,  who.  living, 
as  they  would  insinuate,  m  better  limes,  prart»>cd  with- 
out fear  what  he  enjoyed  without  restraint.  ' 
Juvenal,  Praf.,  p.  43.)  Some  motive  of  this i  sort 
doubtless  weighed  with  the  Romans  of  the  sge  of  A*- 
gustus,  since  much  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius  tno*  hsf* 
been  unintelligible,  or,  at  least,  uninteresting  to  ,^m" 
Great  port  of  his  compositions  appear  to  have  v*** 
rather  a  series  of  libels  than  legitimate  satire.  *| 
copied  with  virulent  attacks  on  contemporary  r,ll*"5 
of  Rome.  Pomta,  who  has  collected  and 
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name*  of  not  lees  than  sixteen  individuals  who  are  at- 
tacked by  name  in  the  course  even  of  these  fragments, 
among  whom  are  Quintus  Opimios,  ihe  conqueror  of 
Liguria,  ('aicihus  Metellus,  whose  victories  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  Macednnicus,  and  Cornelius 
Lupus,  at  that  time  Prtnceps  Serutiu*.  Lpcilius  was 
equally  severe  on  contemporary  and  preceding  authors : 
Ennius,  Pacuvius,  snd  Accius  having  been  alternately 
•auraed  by  him.  (Aul.  Gell.,  17,  21.)  In  all  this  be 
indulgvd  with  impunity  (Herat.,  Sat.,  2,  I);  but  he 
did  not  escape  so  well  from  a  player  whom  he  had  ven- 
tured to  censure,  and  who  took  his  revenge  by  expo- 
sing Lucilius  on  the  stage.  The  poet  prosecuted  the  sc- 
■tor,  and  the  cauee  was  carried  on  with  much  warmth  on 
both  sides  before  the  prstor,  who  finally  acquitted  the 
player  (Rket ,  ad  Herrcn.,  2,  13). — Luciliua,  however, 
aid  not  confine  himself  to  attacking  vicious  mortals.  In 
the  first  book  of  his  satires  he  appears  to  have  decla- 
red war  on  the  false  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality 
be  denied,  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 
who  bestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  the  venerable 
naine  of  father,  which  should  be  reserved  for  one.-*- 
Of  many  books  of  the  Satires  such  small  fragments  re- 
main, that  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  their  subjects. 
Even  in  those  books  of  which  there  are  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fragments  eitant,  tbey  are  so  disjointed  that  it  j 
is  as  difficult  to  put  them  legibly  together  as  the  scat- 
tered leaves  of -the  Sibyl;  and  the  labour  of  Douza, 
who  has  been  the  most  successful  in  arranging  the  bro- 
ken lines,  is  by  many  considered  as  but  a  conjectural 
and  philological  sport.  Those  few  passages,  however, 
which  are  in  any  degree  entire,  show  great  force  of  sa- 
tire.— Besides  satirizing  the  wicked,  under  which  cate- 
gory  he  probably  classed  sll  his  enemies,  Lucilius  also 
employed  his  pen  in  praise  of  the  brave  and  virtuoua. 
He  wrote,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  a  panegyric  on 
Scipio  Afncanus;  but  whether  the  elder  or  younger,  is 
not  certain.  Lucilius  was  also  author  of  a  comedy 
entitled  Nummwlaria,  of  which  only  one  line  renia'ns  ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  I'orphvnon,  the  scholiast  on 
Horace,  that  the  plot  turned  on  Pythias,  a  female  slave, 
tricking  her  master  Siino  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  to  portion  his  daughter.  (Dunlop**  Roman  Lit- 
erature, vol.  1,  p.  393,  ttqq.)  Douza's  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Lucilius  was  published  in  1593,  Lugd 
Bat  ,  4to:  a  later  but  inferior  edition,  ewra  fratrum 
Vulpxmim,  appeared  in  1713,  Patau.  Lemaire  has 
subjoined  a  reprint  of  Douza's  Lucilius  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persrua,  Pari*, 
1830  — II.  An  epigrammatic  poet  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
We  have  more  than  one  hundred  of  his  epigrams  re- 
maining. Wernsdorff  assigns  to  him  the  poem  entitled 
.€ma,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Cornelius  Severus.  (Poet.  Lai.  Mm.,  vol.  4,  pt.  2, 
p.  3.  $eqq.) 

Lucili.*,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  of  Faustina,  was  born  A.D.  146.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lucius  Verus, 
at  that  time  commanding  the  Roman  armies  in  Syria. 
Verus  came  as  far  as  Ephesua  to  meet  ber,  and  the 
anion  was  celebrated  in  this  city ;  but,  habituated  to 
debauchery,  Verus  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  mode 
of  life;  and  Luc  ilia,  finding  herself  neglected,  took  b 
woman's  revenge,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  similar 
profligacy.  Returning  auhsequcntly  with  her  hus- 
band to  Rome,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  there ; 
and  afterward,  in  accordance  with  her  father's  direc- 
tions, contracted  a  second  uniqn  with  Claudius  Pom* 
peiamis,  an  aged  senator,  of  great  merit  and  probity. 
Her  licentioua  conduct,  however,  underwent  no  change, 
and  she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Cap  re  as  by  her 
brother  Commodus,  against  whom  she  had  formed  a 
con-piracy.  Not  long  after,  Commodus  sent  a  centu- 
rion to  her  place  of  exile,  who  put  her  to  death,  in  the 
S8lh  year  of  her  age,  A.D.  184.    She  had  by  her  mar- 
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Pompeian  js,  put  to  death  by  order  of  CareeaUa,  and  a 
daughter.  (Dto  Co*:,  71,  I.— Id  ,  72, 4.— Jul.  Cap- 
itol, Vit.  Aurtl.,7.-Jd  ,  Vit.  Vex.) 

Lucina,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  the  goddess  who  pre* 
aided  over  the  delivery  of  females.  She  was  proba- 
bly so  called  from  bringing  children  into  the  light. 
(Lucina,  from  lus,  lueu,  "tight." — Kid.  juno  ) 

I-ocxbtIa,  a  celebrated  Roman  female,  daughter 
of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Collatinus.  Her  name  is 
connected  in  the  old  legend  with  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  story  is*  related  as  fol- 
lows :  Tarquinius  Superbus  wsged  war  against  Ardea, 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  La- 
lium.  The  city  was  very  strong  by  both  nature  and 
art,  and  made  a  protracted  resistsnce.  The  Roman 
army  Isy  encamped  around  the  walls,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  by  hunger,  since  they  could  not  by  direct  force. 
While  lying  half  idle  here,  the  princes  of  the  Tsrquin 
family,  and  their  kinsmen  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  hap- 
pening to  feast  together,  began,  in  their  gsyety,  te 
boast  each  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  his  wife.  Col- 
humus  extolled  his  spouse  Lucretis  as  beyond  all  ri- 
valry. On  a  audden  they  resolved  to  ride  to  Rome, 
and  decide  the  dispute  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  re- 
spective ladiea  was  spending  her  time  in  the  most  be- 
coming snd  laudable  manner.  They  found  the  wivei 
of  the  king's  sons  entertaining  other  ladies  with  a  cost- 
ly banquet.  They  then  rode  on  to  Collatia ;  and, 
though  it  was  near  midnight,  they  found  Lucretta,  with 
her  handmaids  around  her,  working  at  the  loom.  It 
was  admitted  that  Lucretia  waa  the  most  worthy  lady  ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  csmp  at  Ardea.  But  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucretia  had  excited  in  the  base 
heart  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  the  fire  of  lawless  psssion. 
After  a  few  daya  he  returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lucretia  aa  a  kinsman  of  her 
husband.  At  midnight,  however,  he  secretly  entered 
her  chamber ;  and,  when  persuasion  was  ineffectual, 
he  threatened  to  kill  her  and  one  of  her  male  slaves,  and, 
laying  tho  body  by  her  side,  to  declare  to  Collatinua 
that  he  had  slain  her  in  the  set  of  adultery.  The  dread 
of  a  disgrace  to  her  memory,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  possible  mode  of  effacing  the  stain,  produced  a 
result  which  the  fear  of  death  could  not  have  done ;  a 
result  not  unnatural  in  a  heathen,  who  might  dread  the 
disgrace  of  a  crime  more  than  its  commission,  hot  which 
shows  the  conventional  morality  and  virtue  of  the  times, 
how  ill- founded  snd  almost  weakly  sentimental  in  even 
that  boasted  instance  of  female  virtue. — Having  ac- 
complish d  his  wicked  purpose,  Sextos  returned  io  the 
camp.  Immediately  after  bis  departure,  Lucretia  sent 
for  her  husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came  from  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Hnitus,  and  her  father  Lucretius 
from  the  city,  slong  with  Publius  Valerius.  They 
found  Lucretia  aitting  on  her  bed,  weeping  and  incon- 
solable. In  brief  terms  she  told  what  had  befallen 
her,  required  of  them  the  pledge  of  their  right  hands, 
that  they  would  avenge  her  injuries,  and  then,  drswiog 
a  knife  from  nnder  her  robe,  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart  and  died.  Her  husband  and  father  burst  into  a 
loud  cry  of  agony  ;  but  Brutus,  snatching  the  weapon 
from  the  wound,  held  it  op,  and  swore,  hy  the  chaste 
and  noble  blood  which  stained  it,  that  he  would  parvus 
to  the  uttermost  Tsrquinius  and  alt  hia  accursed  race, 
and  thenceforward  suffer  no  man  to  be  king  at  Rome. 
He  then  gave  the  bloody  knife  to  her  husband,  ber  fa- 
ther, and  Valerius,  and  called  on  them  to  take  the  same 
oath.  Brutus  thus  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  Tbey  bore  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  the 
market-plsce.  there  Brutus  addressed  the  people 
and  aroused  them  to  vengeance.  Part  remained  to 
guard  the  town,  and  part  proceeded  with  Brutus  to 
Rome.  Their  coming  raised  a  tumult,  and  drew  to- 
gether great  ■numbers  of  the  citixens.  Brutus,  availing 
himself  of  his  rank  and  authority  as  tribune  of  the  Ce- 
of  tho  knights,  summoned  the 
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to  the  Forum,  and  proceeded  to  relate  the  bloody  deed 
which  the  vdlany  of  Sextus  Tarquinius  had  caused. 
Nor  did  he  content  himself  with  that,  but  set  before 
them,  in  the  most  animated  manner,  the  cruelty,  tyran- 
ny, and  oppression  of  Tarquinius  hunseJf ;  the  guilty 
manner  in  which  he  obtaiued  the  kingdom,  the  violent 
means  he  had  used  to  retain  it,  and  the  unjust  repeal 
of  all  the  laws  of  Servius  Tullius,  by  which  he  had 
robbed  them  of  their  liberties.  By  this  means  he 
wrought  so  effectually  Upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
that  they  passed  a  decree  abolishing  the  kingly  power 
itself,  and  banishing  for  ever  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superb- 
us,  and  his  wife  and  children.  (Lis.,  1,  57,  seqq. — 
Dion.  Hal  ,  A,  16  )  The  story  of  Lucretia  is  very  in- 
geniously discussed  by  Verri,  and  the  copcluaion  at 
which  he  apparently  arrives  is  rather  unfavourable  than 
otherwise  to  her  character.  (Nottt  Rotna.ru,  vol.  I,  p. 
171,  seqq. — Compare  Auftt$tin  ,  Civ.  D,  1,  19,  p.  6R, 
as  cited  by  Bayle,  Diet.  Hist  ,9.  v.)  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  whole  story  is  false,  and  was  merely  in- 
vented in  a  later  age,  to  account  for  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  power  at  Rome. 

Lucretius,  a  mountain  range  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  amid  the  windings  of  which  lay  the  farm  of 
Horace.  It  is  now  Monte  libretti.  (Horat.,  CM.,  1, 
17,  1— Compare  the  description  given  by  Eustace, 
Classical  Tour.  vol.  3,  r».  S47,  seq.) 

LucrktIus,  I.  Titus  Lucretius  Cams,  a  celebrated 
Roman  writer.  Of  his  life  very  little  is  known,  and 
even  the  year  of  his  birth  is  uncertain.  According  to 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  he  was  born  A  U.C  658, 
B.C.  96,  being  thus  nine  years  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Csssari  To 
judge  from  his  sty  le,  be  would  be  supposed  older  than 
either ;  but  this,  aa  appears  from  the  example  of  Sal- 
luat,  is  no  certain  lest,  as  his  archaisms  may  have 
arisen  from  the  imitation  of  ancient  writers,  and  we 
know  that  he  was  a  fond  admirer  of  Ennius.  A  taste 
for  Greek  philosophy  had  been  excited  at  Rome  to  a 
considerable  extent  some  time  previous  to  this  era. 
and  Lucretius  was  sent,  with  other  young  Romans  of 
rank,  to  study  at  Athens.  The  different  schools  of 
philosophy  in  that  city  seem,  about  this  period,  to  have 
been  frequented  according  aa  they  received  a  tempo- 
rary fashion  from  the  comparative  abilities  of  the  pro 
feasor*  who  presided  over  them.  Cicero,  for  example, 
who  bad  attended  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athens, 
and  who  became  himself  an  academic,  intrusted  his 
son  to  the  care  of  Cratippus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
After  the  death  of  its  great  founder,  the  school  of  Ep- 
icurus had  for  some  time  declined  in  Greece ;  but,  at 
the  period  when  Lucretius  waa  sent  to  Athens,  it  had 
■gain  revived  under  the  patronage  of  L.  Memmius, 
whose  son  was  a  fellow-student  of  Lucretius,  as  were 
also  Cicero,  bis  brother  Quintus,  Cassius,  and  Porn- 
ponius  Attic  us.  At  the  time  when  frequented  by 
these  illustrious  youths,  the  gardens  of  Epicurus  were 
superintended  by  Zeno  and  Phedrus,  both  of  whom, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  honoured  with 
Ike  panegyric  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  deareat,  perhaps 
the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was  ibis  Memmius, 
who  had  been  his  schoolfellow,  and  whom,  it  is  sup- 
posed, he  accompanied  to  Biihyma.  when  appointed 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  {Good  *  Lucre- 
tius, Pratf.,  p.  xxxvi.)  The  poem  De  Rerum  Natura.  if 
not  undertaken  at  ibe  request  of  Memmius,  was  doubt- 
less much  encouraged  by  him ;  and  I^icrelius,  in  a 
dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  manly  and  eloquent 
courtesy,  very  different  from  the  servile  adulation  of 
some  of  his  great  successors,  tells  him  that  the  hoped- 
for  pleasure  of  his  sweet  friendship  was  what  enabled 
him  to  endure  any  toils  or  vigils.  The  life  of  the  poet 
wa*  short,  but  happily  was  sufficiently  prolonged  lo 
enable  him  to  complete  his  poem,  though  perhaps  not 
to  give  some  portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  Accord- 
ing to  Eoaebiua,  he  died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 


'  by  hie  own  hands,  in  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  produced 
by  a  philtre,  which  Lucretia,  his  wife  or  mistress,  had 
given  him,  with  no  design  of  depriving  bira  ol  life  or 
reason,  but  to  renew  or  increase  his  passion.  Otben 
suppose  that  bis  mental  alienation  proceeded  from 
melancholy,  on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country 
and  the  exile  of  Memmius,  circumstances  which  were 
calculated  deeply  lo  affect  his  mind.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  penshed 
by  hia  own  hand.  The  poem  of  Lucretius,.  De  Rerum 
Naiura,  which  he  composed  during  tbe  lucid  intemb 
of  his  malady,  is,  aa  the  name  imports,  philosophic  aod 
didactic,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these  terms, 
and  contains  a  full  exposition  of  the  theological,  phys- 
ical, aud  moral  system  of  Epicurus,  it  has  been 
remarked  by  au  able  writer,  "  that  all  the  religiooi 
systems  of  tbe  ancient  pagan  world  were  naturally 
perishable,  from  the  quantity  of  false  opinions,  and  vi- 
cious habits  and  ceremonies  that  were  attached  to 
them/*  {Turner,  Hist,  of  the  Anglo- Saxons,  vol.  X 
p.  311.)  He  observes  even  of  the,  barbarous  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that,  "  aa  the  nation  advanced  in  ita  active 
intellect,  H  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  ita  m>  thologj. 

i  Many  indications  exist  of  this  spreading  alienation, 
which  prepared  the  northern  mind  for  tbe  reception  of 
the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity  (icW.,  p.  356).  A 
secret  incredulity  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long 
nourished  in  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  import- 
ed into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature.  I  be 
more  pure  and  simple  religion  of  early  Rome  was 
quickly  corrupted,  and  tbe  multitude  of  ideal  and  bet- 
erogeueoua  beings  which  superstition  introduced  inl* 
tbe  Roman  worship  led  to  its  rejection.  (Phxy.  3, 
7.)  This  infidelity  is  very  obvious  in  the  writing  of 
Ennius,  who  translated  Euhemerus*  work  on  the  Dei- 
fication of  human  spirits,  while  Plautus  draoutiiei 

I  the  vices  of  the  father  of  tbo  gods  and  tutelary  deity 
of  Rome.  The  doctrine  of  materiabam  was  inirodnreo 
at  Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Lelms  (Cu., 
de  Am.,  4),  and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  m 
rapid  progress  and  prevalence  can  be  given,  than  that 
Cesar,  though  a  priest,  and  ultimately  Pontifex  Miii- 
mus,  boldly  declared  in  the  senate  that  death  i*  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  that  beyond  it  there  is  qeitbst 
hope  nor  joy.  {SaUust,  Cai.,51)  This  stale  of  lb* 
public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion  to  tbe 
system  of  Epicurus.  According  lo  this  disimguswd 
philosopher,  tbe  chief  good  of  man  ia  pleasure,  of 
which  the  elements  consist  in  having  a  body  free  froa 
pain,  and  a  mind  tranquil  and  exempt  from  perturba- 
tion. Of  this  tranquillity  there  are,  according  to  Ep- 
icurus, aa  expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  the  6n>A 
of  death  (2,  43.  seqq.).  In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  lo  hsppiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  ts 
show  ihat  tbe  world  was  farmed  by  a  fortuitous  con- 
course of  atoms,  and  that  the  gods,  who,  according  to 
tbe  popular  mythology,  were  constantly  inlerpw >m, 
lake  no  concern  whatever  in  human  affairs.  We  do 
injustice  to  Epicurus  when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by 
the  refined  and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  puriMd 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  su|>erslitious  end  pol- 
luted notions  prevalent  in  his  time.  "With  respect  to 
the  other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  and  his 
master,  tbe  mortality  of  tbe  soul,  slill  greater  injustice 
is  done  to  the  philosopher  and  tbe  poet.  It »»  sffirm- 
ed,  and  justly,  by  a  great  apostle,  that  "  life  and  im- 
mortality have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel; 
and  yet  an  author,  who  lived  before  this  dawn,  is  re- 
viled because. he  asserts  tbat  the  natural  arguments  for 
the  immortality  of  tbe  soul,  afforded  by  tbe  analog1" 
of  nature  or  principle  of  moral  retribution,  are  weak 
and  inconclusive.  In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  ibe 
truth  of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  view*  '» 
a  poem  (for  which  no  one  consults  it)  that  its  *eU» 
it  to  be  eatunated;  since  a  poetical  work  n»l  *• 
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highly  moral  on  account  of  it,  details,  even  wben  its 
systematic  scope  is  erroneous  or  apparently  dangerous. 
Notwithstanding  passages  which  seem  to  echo  Spino- 
and  almost  justify  crime,  the  Essay  on  Man  is 


rightly  considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of 
the  most  moril  among  the  English  poets.  In  like 
manner,  where  shall  we  find  exhortations  more  elo- 
quent than  those  of  Lucretius  agsinst  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  luxury  and  lust ;  against  all  the  dishonest 


aures  of  the  body,  and  all  the  turbulent  pleasure! 
of  the  mind  t— In  versifying  the  philosophies!  system 
of  Epicurus,  Lucretius  sp|>ears  to  have  taken  Emped- 
ocles  as  a  model.  All  the  old  Grecian  bards  of  whom 
wo  have  any  account  prior  to  Homer,  as  Orpheus, 
Linus,  and  Musssus,  are  said  to  have  written  poems 
on  the  dryest  and  most  difficult  philosophical  questions, 
as  cosmogony  or  the  generation  of  the  world.  The 
ancients  evidently  conaidercd  philosophic  poetry  as 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  its  themes  arc  invariably 

«aced  in  the  mouths  of  their  divinest  songsters. 
»*helher  Lucretius  may  have  been  indebted  to  any 
such  ancient  poems,  still  extant  in  hia  age,  or  to  the 
subsequent  productions  of  Pahephatus  the  Athenian, 
Antiochus,  or  Eratosthenes,  who,  aa  Suidaa  informs 
os,  wrote  poems  on  the  structure  of  the  world,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine:  but  he  seems  to 
have  availed  htmself  considerably  of  the  work  of  Em- 
peoocics.  The  poem  of  that  philosopher,  entitled 
srepi  Qvatue,  and  inscribed  to  his  pupil  Pausanias, 
was  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
in  which  he  had  been  initiated.  Aristotle  speaks  on 
the  «or»i«-t  of  the  merita  of  Empedocles  m  a  manner 
which  does  not  aeem  to  be  perfectly  consistent  (ap. 
Evhttidty  Lucret.,  p.  Ixxxvii.,  ci.,  cii,  ed.  Lips  , 
1801),  but  we  know  that  his  poem  was  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  be  publicly  rccncd  at  the  Olvmpic  games 
along  with  the  works  of  Homer.  His  philosophical 
system  was  different  from  that  of  Lucretius  ;  but  he 
bad  discussed  almost  all  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Roman  bard  afterward  expatiated.  In  particular,  Lu- 
cretius appears  to  have  derived  from  his  predecessor 
his  notion  of  the  original  generation  of  man  from  the 
teeming  earth  ;  the  production,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  a  variety  of  defective  monsters,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  multiply  their  kinds  j  the  distribution 
of  animals  according  to  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  elements  over  the  rest  in  their  composition ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  matter  between  life  and  inanimate 
suMtance;  and  the  leading  doctrine,  "  morltm  nihil 
mi  not  pertinere,"  because  absolute  insensibility  is  the 
consequence  of  dissolution.  If  Lucretius  has  in  any 
way  benefited  by  the  works  of  Empedocles,  he  has,  in 
return,  been  most  lavish  and  eloquent  in  his  commend- 
atwna.  One  of  the  most  delightful  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Latin  poet,  is  the  glow  of  admiration 
with  which  he  writes  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
His  eulogium  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  which  he 
baa  ao  happily  combined  with  that  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  affords  a  beautiful  example  of 
his  manner  of  infusing  into  everything  poetic  sweet- 
ness. Enniua  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Greek  poem  of  Epicharmus,  which,  from  the  fragments 
j,  appears  to  have  contained  many  specula- 


tion* with  regard  to  the  productive  elements  of  which 
the  world  it  composed,  as  also  concerning  the  preserv- 
ative powers  of  nature.  To  the  works  of  Ennius 
our  poet  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  partly  as  a 
model  for  enriching  the  still  scanty  Latin  language 
wuh  new  terms,  and  partly  as  a  treasury  or  etore- 
bouse  of  words  already  provided.  Him  too  ho  cel- 
ebrates with  the  most  ardent  and  unfeigned  enthu- 
siasm. These  writers,  Empedocles  and  Enmus,  were 
probably  Lucretius'  chief  guides  ;  and,  though  the 
■tost  original  of  the  Ijitin  poets,  many  of  his  finest 
i  may  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.    The  beautiful 
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"  Nam  jam  non  domus  aeerpiet  U  lata,  neque  uxor, 
Opluma,  nee  duleeis  ocrurrrnl  oscula  natt 
Pranpcre,  et  taeita  pectus  duleedme  tangvnt," 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  a  dirge  chanted  at  Athe 
nian  funerals;  and  the  passage  where  be  represents  the 
feigned  tortures  of  hell  ss  but  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
and  unquiet  spint,  is  versified  from  an  oration  of  JEtr 
chines  against  Timarchus.  Notwithstanding,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet  little  op- 
portunity for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poe- 
try, Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  di 
dactic  and  philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit 
of  poetry ;  and  if  he  had  chosen  a  aubjecl  which  would 
have  afforded  him  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers,  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  first  of 
poets.  Even  in  the  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  find  many  passages  which  are  not  equalled  by 
the  best  lines  of  any  Latm  poet,  and  which,  for  vigour 
of  conception  and  splendour  of  diction,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country.  In  no  writer  doea  the  Latin  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stalely  grandeur  so  effectively 
as  in  Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in 
his  descriptions  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin 
poets ;  and  no  one  who  baa  read  his  invocation  to  Venus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  or  hia  delineation  of  the 
Demon  of  Superstition  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  that  come  after  ;  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
busy  pursuita  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  book,  or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  fifth,  or  his  description  of  the  plague  which 
desolated  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  refuse  to  allow  Lucre- 
tius a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity  In 
the  first  and  second  books  he  chiefly  expounds  the 
cosmogony,  or  physicsl  part  of  his  system  ;  a  sys- 
tem which  had  originally  been  founded  by  Leuoipnus, 
snd  from  his  time  had  been  successively  improved  by 
Democritus  and  Epicurus.  He  establishes  in  thess 
books  his  two  great  principles,  that  nothimg  can  be 
made  from  nothing,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  be  an- 
nihilated or  return  to  nothing  ;  and  that  there  ia  in  the 
universe  a  void  or  space  in  which  atoms  interact. 
These  atoms  he  believes  to  be  the  original  component 
parts  of  all  matter,  aa  well  as  of  animal  life ;  and  the 
modification  or  arrangement  of  such  corpuscles  oc- 
casions, according  to  him,  the  whole  difference  in  sub- 
stsnces.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  these  two  books 
particularly  (but  the  observation  is  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  the  whole  poem),  there  are  many  barren 
tracts,  many  physiological,  meteorological,  and  geo- 
logical details,  which  are  at  once  too  incorrect  for  the 
philosophical,  and  too  dry  and  abstract  for  the  general 
reader.  It  ia  wonderful,  however,  how  he  contrivea, 
by  the  beauty  of  hia  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring and  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  top- 
ics. In  spite,  however,  of  the  power  of  Lucretius,  it 
wss  impossible,  from  the  very  nsture  of  his  subject,  but 
that  some  portions  would  prove  altogether  unsuscep- 
tible of  poetic  embellishment.  Yet  it  may  he  doubt- 
ed whether  these  intractable  passages,  by  the  charms 
of  contrast,  do  not  add,  like  deserts  to  oases  in  their 
bosom,  an  additional  dcliciousness  in  proportion  to 
their  own  sterility.  The  philosophies!  analysis,  too, 
employed  by  Lucretiua,  impresses  the  mind  wah  the 
conviction  that  the  poet  is  a  profound  thinker,  and 
adds  great  force  to  hia  moral  reflections.  It  is  his 
hold  and  fearless  manner,  however,  that  most  of  all 
produces  a  powerful  effect.  While  in  other  writers 
the  eulogy  of  virtue  seems  in  some  sort  to  partake  ot 
the  nature  of  a  sermon,  to  be  a  conventional  language, 
and  words  of  course,  we  listen  to  Lucretius  as  to  one 
who  will  fearlessly  speak  out ;  who  has  abut  his 
to  the  murmurs  of  Acheron;  and  who.  if  he  eu 
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virtue,  extols  her  because  her  charms  are  real  — One  he  >•  spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critic*  and  poeu,  with 


thing  very  remarkable  in  this  great  poet  is  the  admi- 
rable clearness  and  closenera  of  his  reasoning.  He 
repeatedly  values  himself  not  a  little  on  the  circum- 
stance that,  with  an  intractable  subject,  and  a  language 
not  yet  accommodated  to  philosophical  subjects,  and 
scanty  in  terms  of  physical  aa  well  as  metaphysical 
science,  he  was  able  to  give  so  much  clearness  to  his 
arguments;  and  this  object  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  he  has  accomplished,  with  little  or  no  sacrifice 


the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spint  of  free 
thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings  rendered  it  ua 
safe  to  extol  even  his  poetical  talents  ;  or  perhaps, 
and  thia  is  the  more  probable  supposition,  the  nature 
of  hia  subject,  and  the  little  taste  which  the  Romans 
in  general  manifested  for  speculations  like  those  of 
Lucretius,  may  account  for  his  poetry  being  es- 
timated below  its  real  menu.  —  The  doclnn*«  of 
Lucretius,  particularly  that  which  impugns  the  super- 


posed by  the  Stoic  Maniliua,  in  his  Astronomic  poem. 
!  In  modern  times,  his  whole  philosophical  system  ass 


that  there  are  certain  images 
erst)  or  effluvia  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from 
the  surface  of  whatever  exists.  On  this  hypothesis 
he  accounts  for  all  our  external  senses  ;  and  lie  ap- 
plies it  also  to  the  theory  of  dreams,  in  which  what- 
ever images  have  occupied  tho  senses  during  day 
most  readily  recur.  The  principal  subject  of  the  fifth 
book,  a  composition  unrivalled  in  energy  and  richness 
of  language,  in  full  and  genuine  sublimity,  is  the  ori- 
gin and  laws  of  the  visible  world,  with  those  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  poet  presents  us  with  a  grata!  rep- 
resentation of  Chaos,  and  the  most  magnificent  account 


•f  pure  Latinity. —  The  two  leading  tenets  of  Epicu-  1  intending  csre  of  Providence,  were  first  formally  op- 
rus,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and  the 
mortakiy  of  the  soul,  are  established  by  Lucretius  in 

the  first  three  books.  A  great  portion  of  the  fourth  been  refuted  in  the  long  and  elaborate  poem  of  the 
book  may  be  considered  as  episodical.  Having  ex-  Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  "  Anti-Lucreitus,  stvt  it 
plained  the  nature  of  primordial  atoms,  and  of  the  j  Deo  tt  Natura."  This  enormous  work,  though  ro- 
•oul,  which  is  formed  from  the  finest  of  them,  he  an-  ;  complete,  consists  of  nine  books,  of  about  1300  hoes 

tin  images  (rerum  Simula-  \  esch,  and  the  whole  is  addressed  to  Qumtius,  so  athe- 
ist, who  corresponds  to  the  Lorenzo  of  the  NigH 
Thoughts.  Descartes  is  the  Epicurus  of  the  poem, 
and  the  subject  of  many  heavy  panegyrics.  In  the 
philosophical  part  of  his  subject,  the  cardinal  bat 
sometimes  refuted  at  ton  great  length  propositions 
which  were  manifestly  absurd  ;  at  others,  he  ha*  im- 
pugned demon*lratcd  truths,  and  the  moral  system  of 
Lucretius  lie  throughout  has  grossly  misunderstood. 
But  he  lias  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  poetical 
merit ;  and,  in  giving  a  compendium  of  the  subject  of 
his  great  antagonist's  poena,  be  has  caught  some  shir* 
of  the  creation  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pin  In  of  the  poetical  spirit  with  which  hia  predecessor  wis 
of  their  ignorance  and  superstitions,  the   inspired.    (Dualo}'*  Roman  Literature. vol.  1,  p. 41*, 

ttqq.) — The  work  of  Lucretius,  like  that  of  Virgil, 
had  not  received  the  finishing  hand  of  its  author  it 
the  period  of  his  death.  The  tradition  that  Cscero  re- 
vised it  and  gave  it  to  the  public,  does  not  rest  on 
any  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  Eusebius; 
and,  had  the  story  been  true,  it  would  probably  hats 
been  mentioned  in  some  part  of  Cicero's  tolummooi 
writings,  or  those  of  the  early  critics.  Eichstadi, 
while  he  denies  the  revisal  by  Cicero,  is  of  opimoa 
that  it  had  been  corrected  by  some  critic  or  gramma- 
rian ;  and  that  thus  two  manuscripts,  differing  in  many 
respects  from  each  other,  had  descended  to  posterity, 
the  one  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  poet,  and  lbs 
other  ss  amended  by  the  reviser.  The  opinion,  bo* 
ever,  though  advocated  with  much  learning  and  in- 
genuity, is  an  untenable  one.— The  best  editions  of 
Lucretius  are,  that  of  Lambinus,  Paris,  1564,  1570, 
4to,  with  a  very  useful  commentary ;  Creech,  Ostm ., 
lfi!l5i8vo,  often  reprinted  ;  Havcrcamp,  Lugd  B*t, 
1725,  2  vols.  4to;  Wakefield,  Loni.,  1790,  4u>.  3 
vols.,  w&Glasg..  1813,  8vo,  4  vols. ;  and  that  of  For- 
biger  Lap*.,  1828  !2mo.  A  good  edition,  however,  is 
still  much  wanted,  as  Wakefield's  is  at  best  an  un- 
satisfactory performance,  and  Eichstadt'a  has  never 
been  completed. — II.  Spurius  Lucretius  Tricipiunos, 
the  father  of  Lucretia,  was  chosen  as  colleague  is 
the  consulship  to  Poplicola,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Brutus,  who  hsd  fallen  in  battle.  He  died,  how  ever, 
soon  after  his  election,  and  M.  Horatius  was  appoint- 
ed to  finish  the  vear.    (Lie.,  1,  58  —  Id.,  2. 8.) 

LvcrInus,  a  lake  in  Italy,  near  Cures;,  on  the  rest 
of  Campania.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (48,  50), 
there  were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter  lying  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  outermost  was  called  Tyrrhenes, 
the  middle  one  Lucrinus,  and  the  innermost  Awns*. 
The  Lucrine  was  shut  in  from  the  outermost  lakr_ or 
bay  by  a  dike  raised  across  the  narrow  inlet  This 
work,  according  to  Strabo.  waa  eight  stadia  in  length, 
and  of  a  chariot's  breadth :  tradition  ascribed  it  f 
Hercules.  (Strah.,  245. )  A  grippe  cut  a  comimuo- 
cation  between  these  lakes  and  tho  sea,  and  built  at 
the  opening,  but  between  and  uniting  the  Lacnne 
and  Avemian  lakca,  the  famous  Julian  Harbour. 
object  in  doing  this  chiefly  waa  to  procure  a  pUce 
along  the  coast  fit  for  exercising  and  training  a  bodi 


Roman  people  were  rendered  perpetual  slaves  of  the 
most  idle  and  unfounded  terrors.    In  order  to  coun- 
teract these  popular  prejudices,  and  to  heal  the  con- 
stant disquietudes  that  accompanied  them,  Lucretius 
proceeds,  in  the  sixth  book,  to  account  for  a  variety 
of  extraordinary  phenomena,  both  in  the  heavens,  and 
on  the  earth,  which  at  first  view  seemed  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  laws  of  nature.    Having  discussed  the 
various  theories  formed  to  account  for  electricity, 
water-spouts,  hurricanes,  the  rainbow,  and  volcanoes, 
he  lastly  considers  the  origin  of  pestilential  and  en- 
demic disorders.    This  introduces  the  celebrated  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  which  Lucretius  concludes 
this  book  and  his  magnificent  poem.    "  In  this  narra- 
tive," aays  a  late  translator  of  Lucretius.  "  the  true 
genius  of  poetry  is  perhaps  more  powerfully  and  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  than  in  any  other  poem  that  was 
ever  written.    Lucretius  has  ventured  on  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  and  repressing  subjects  to  the  muses 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  forward,  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  and  this  disease  accompanied 
with  circumstances  naturally  the  most  nauseous  and 
indelicate.    It  was  a  subject  altogether  new  to  nu- 
merical composition ;  and  he  had  to  strive  with  all 
the  pedantry  of  technical  terms,  and  all  the  abetruse- 
ness  of  a  science  in  which  he  docs  not  appear  to  havo 
been  professionally  initiated.    He  strove,  however, 
and  be  conquered.    In  language  the  most  captivating 
and  nervous,  and  with  ideas  the  most  precise  and  ap- 
propriate, he  has  given  us  the  entire  history  of  this 
tremendous  pestilence.    Tho  description  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  alio  the  varioua  circumstances  of  horror 
and  distress  attending  this  dreadful  scourge,  have 
been  derived  from  Thucydides,  who  furnished  the 
facts  with  great  accuracy,  having  been  himself  a  spec- 
tator and  a  sufferer  under  this  calamity.    Hia  narra- 
tive is  esteemed  sn  elaborate  and  complete  perform- 
ance ;  and  to  the  faithful  yet  elegant  detail  of  tho 
Greek  historian,  the  Roman  bard  baa  added  all  that 
was  necessary  to  convert  the  description  into  poetry." 
— In  the  whole  history  of  Roman  taste  and  criticism, 
nothing  appears  so  extraordinary  aa  the  alight  mention 
that  is  made  of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  au- 
thors ;  and,  when  mentioned*  the  coldness  with  which 
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of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextos  Pom* 
peius.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  \%.—  VtU.  Paterc,  2, 
79 — Compare  Virgil,  Otorg.,  2,  161. — Horat.,  Ep. 
ad  Pis.,  63.)  The  woods,  also,  which  surrounded 
Avernu*  in  particular,  were  cut  down,  and,  the  stag* 
nanl  vapour  being  thus  dissipated,  the  vicinity  was 
rcudered  healthy.  By-thia  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  had  been  covered  by  these 
likes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their  waters  into  the 
eea.  The  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  were  famous 
for  oysters.  In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed 
•  hill,  called  Monte  Nuovo,  near  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  2U0  feet  high,  consisting  o(  lava,  burn- 
ed stones,  scoria.  Ate,  which  left  no  appearance  of  a 
a  lake,  but  a  morass,  filled  with  ^rasa  and  rushes 
(Cromer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  159.) 

Lucullus,  Lucius  Licinios,  descended  from  * 
distinguished  Komsn  family,  was  born  shout  B.C. 
116,  and  served  under  Sylla  in  the  Marsian  war. 
6ylia  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talenta  and  integ- 
rity of  Lucullus,  and  employed  him,  though  he  was 
▼cry  yoVjng,  in  many  important  enterprises.  W  hile 
the  former  wss  besieging  Athens  (B.C.  87),  Lucullus 
wa»  sent  into  Egypt  end  Africa  to  collect  a  fleet;  and. 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  wsr  with  Mithradates,  be 
was  left  in  Asis  to  collect  the  money  which  Sylla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  slates.  So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  regard  which  Sylla  had  for  him,  that  he 
dedicated  his  commentaries  to  him,  and,  in  bis  last 
will,  made  him  guardian  to  hn>  son.  In  B.C.  74  Lu- 
cullus was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithradates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in 
conducting  this  war;  and,  in  a  aeries  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns, completely  defeated  Mithradates,  and  his  pow- 
erful son-in-law  Tigranea.  In  B.C.  73  he  overcame 
Mithradates  at  Cyzicus,  on  the  Propontis  ;  and  in  the 
following  vear  again  conquered  him  al  Cahiri,  on  the 
borders  of  Pontua  and  Armenia.  In  B.C.  69  he 
marched  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  had  ea- 
thecsuse  of  bis  father-in-law,  and  completely 
bis  forces  near  Tigranocerta.  Ho  followed 
op  his  victory  by  the  capture  of  this  place,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  also  Nisibis,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia ;  hot  be  was  not  able  to  derive 
all  the  advantage  be  might  have  done  from  his  victor- 
ies, in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
aoldiers.  Locullus  never  appears  lo  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  hia  troops  ;  and  their  disaffection  was 
increased  by  the  acts  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  Lucul- 
los  had  msrried.  The  popular  party  at  home  were 
not  stow  in  attacking  a  general  who  had  bren  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sylla,  and  who  was  known  lo  be  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  party.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  protracting  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  wealth  ;  and 
eventually  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  waa  re- 
moved from  the  command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey, 
B.C.  66. — The  senate,  according  to  Plutarch,  bad 
looked  forward  to  Lucullus  as  likely  to  prove  a  most 
powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  order  :  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed  ;  for,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
be  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  retirement.  The  immense  for- 
tune which  he  had  amassed  during  his  command  in 
Asia  he  employed  in  the  erection  of  most  magnificent 
villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum :  and  he  lived  in  a 
style  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to 
have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contem- 
per  a  TIC!*-  Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  snd 
liberal  education :  be  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history 
of  the  Martian  war  in  Greek  (Pint ,  Vtt.  Lucull ., 
e.  1. — Compare  Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  12),  and  was  a 
i  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Hia  houses 
decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintings  and 
r,  which  he  had  collected  at  an 


immense  expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terras  with  Cicero,  who  haa  highly 
praised  his  learning,  and  haa  inscribed  one  of  his 
books  with  the  name  of  his  friend,  namely,  the  4th 
book  of  his  "  Academic  Questions,"  in  w  hich  he  makes 
Lucullus  define  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Old 
Academy. — It  ia  said  that,  during  the  Utter  years  of 
his  life,  Lucullus  lost  his  senses,  snd  that  his  brother 
had  the  care  of  his  estate.  He  died  in  his  67th  or 
68th  year.  We  have  a  life  of  him  by  Pluurch. 
(Ptut.,  Vit.  Lucull  — Appian,  Btll.  Mitkrad.—Encyd. 
Us.  Knowl ,  vol./U,  p.  192  ) 

Lvi'uno.  the  title  applied  to  the  hereditary  chiefs 
who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve  independent  tribes 
of  (lie  Etrurian  nation.  It  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  noble  families,  who, 
by  their  right  of  primogeniture,  would  have  a  fairer 
claim  to  public  offices  and  the  honours  of  the  state. 
(Midler,  Etrusker,  vol.  1,  p.  356)  The  original 
Etrurian  terra  was  Lauchmt,  and  hence  among  the 
Latin  wntera  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  form  Luc- 
mo,  as  in  Propertiua  (4,  1,  29).  Niebubr  thinks  that 
the  words  Lucumo  snd  Lucerea  may  be  both  referred 
in  etymology  lo  Luger,  the  old  German  for  "  a  sctr," 
and  may  have  had  reference  originally  to  divining  by 
auspices,  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  rulers  of  the  slate 
and  the  heads  of  bouses.  (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  242, 
Walter' a  tranal.) 

Ludi,  I.  Apollinarcs,  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  annually  at  Rome  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
for  severs!  daya  thereafter.  They  were  instituted  du- 
ring the  second  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  propiti- 
ating success,  and  at  first  had  no  fixed  time  of  cele- 
bration, until  this  was  determined  by  a  law  which  P. 
Liciniua  Varus,  the  city  praetor,  had  pasted.  After 
this  they  were  held,  as  above  mentioned,  in  July. 
(Lis.,  25,  12  —Id  ,  27,  23—Manuf.,  ad  Cic,  Ep. 
ad  Alt.,  1,  16.-)— II.  Cer  tales,  called  also  simply  Ce- 
realia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  accompanied  with 
public  games  in  the  circus,  at  which  the  people  aat 
arrayed  in  white,  and  during  and  immediately  before 
which  the  greatest  abstemiousness  was  enjoined. 
The  injunction  was  removed  at  nightfall.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  on  the  9th  of  April.  (.4a/.  Ge  I., 
18,  2.  seqq.—Plaut.,  Aulul.,  2,  6,  5.)— Ill  Magni 
or  /foment,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  They  were  the  most  famous  of  the  Koinan 
games.  (Ci«.  in  Verr.,  7,  14.) — IV.  MtgaUnscs, 
called  also  simply  Mcgaleaia,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  or  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
nsmc  from  ut\dXt]  (fem  of fiiyae),  "great,"  sti  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele  (fieyuArj  uqrrip,  ''great  mother'). 
|  They  were  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought 
from  Pcssinus  to  Rome.  (Lit.,  29,  14.)  Ovid  makes 
the  lime  of  celebration  the  4th  of  April,  (Fast,  4, 
179);  but  Livy  mentions  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 
(Lie.,  29,  14.)  The  statement  of  Ovid  is  generally 
considered  the  more  correct. 

LcGDUKtssis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Lugdunum.  the  capital  city  of 
the  province.  (Consult  the  article  Gallia,  p.  530,  col, 
2,  near  the  end  ) 

Luodukun,  I.  a  city  of  Gaul,  situate  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  and  tho  Arar  or 
Sadne.  (Win  ,  4,  18.)  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conquered  by  Ca»sar,  and,  a  abort  time  after  hia  death, 
Munatius  Plancus  received  orders  from  the  Roman 
senate  to  re-assemble  at  Lugdunum  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  or  Vtenne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
city  by  the  Allobroges.  (Dio  Cass ,  46,  60.)  In  a 
little  while  it  became  very  powerful,  so  that  Strabo 
(192)  says,  it  was  not  inferior  to  Narbo  or  Narboniu 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  an- 
cient city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as  the 
n  odero  one,  but  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone 
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and  Sa6nc,  while  the  chief  part  of  modern  Lyons  is  on 
the  vast  aide,  at  the  very  confluence  of  the  two  atreams 
At  the  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  two 
atreams,  and,  of  course,  preciaely  corresponding  with 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  modern  city,  stood  the 
famous  altar  erected  by  sixty  Gallic  nations  in  honour 
of  Augustus*  (Lit.,  Epu.,  \$7— Strabo,  I.  c.)  At 
Ltigdunum  was  established  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  province,  and  from  this  city,  aa  a  centre,  the 
main  roads  diverged  to  all  parts  of  Gaul.  (Strab.,  I. 
€.)  fa  the  third  century  it  declined  in  importance, 
oil  account  of  the  vicinity  and  rapid  growth  of  Are- 
late  and  Narho.  Lugdunum  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  situate  at  the  foot  of  a  biU.  In  Celtic,  dun  sig- 
nifies "a  hill,"  and  from  this  comes  the  Latin  termi- 
nation dununu  The  earlier  name  is  said  by  Dio  Cas- 
•iua  (/.  «.)  to  have  beeu  Lugudonum  (AovyotWovKov). 
Plutarch  (it  Run'ii,  p.  1161. — Op.,  ed.  Reiake,  vol. 
10,  p.  739)  derives  the  name  from  Aovvoo,  the  Cel- 
tic, according  to  him,  for  "a  raven,"  and  doOvoc,  "  a 
Ml,"  and  explains  thia  etymology  by  the  tradition  of 
a  flock  of  ravena  having  appeared  to  the  first  settlers 
Momorus  and  Atepomarus,  when  building  on  a  hill  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Compare  Ret  mar,  ad  Dion. 
Coat  ,  t.  c — Reiske,  «d  Pint.,  I.  e.  —  For  other  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  of  this  city,  consult  Merula, 
Costnogr.,  p.  2,  1.  8,  c.  24. — Votnus,  Hist.  Graze.,  p. 
346.) — II.  A  city  of  the  BaUvi,  in  Germania  Inferior, 
now  Leydcn.  Ilie  modern  name  is  aaid  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  Leithis,  which  it  took  in  the  middle 
ages.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  241.) 

L6»a,  I.  (the  Moon).  Vid.  Selene.— II.  A  city  of 
Etruria,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country,  sit- 
uate on  the  coast,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and 
capacious  harbour.  The  modern  name  of  thia  harbour 
is  Gotfo  di  Spaszia.  Before  the  new  division  under 
Augustus, 'Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria  ;  and  its 
harbour,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Maera,  cer- 
tainly was  in  that  province.  Cluveriua  contends  that 
this  ancient  city  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Levi- 
tt ;  especially  aa  Strabo  (222)  and  Mela  (2,  4)  seem 
to  place  it  on  that  bank  of  the  Macra ;  but  the  ruins 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  hunt,  a  little  below  Sar- 
zona,  and  the  denomination  of  Lunigiana  applied  to 
the  adjacent  district,  together  with  tbo  authority  of 
Ptolemy  (p.  61)  and  Pliny  (3,  6).  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  true  position  of  Luna.  The  harbour  of  Luna 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  aa  a  rendezvous 
<or  the  fleets  which  they  sent  to  Spain.  {Lit.,  34,  8. 
— Id.,  39,  21.)  Strabo  says  it  contained,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral porta,  and  was  worthy  of  a  nation  which  so  long 
ruled  the  sea.  The  town  itself  was  deserted  in  the 
time  of  Lucan  (1,  686).  Luna  was  very  famous  for 
its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their  name  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Carrara.  (Strab.,  t.  e. — Piin., 
36,  6  )  Pliny  speaks  of  the  wine  and  cheese  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luna  (14,  16) ;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds. 
(Id.,  11,  to.— Martial,  Emgr.,  13,  27.)  Inscriptions 
give  Luna  the  title  of  a  Roman  municipkim.  (Cra> 
nur'a  Italy,  vol.  1,  n.  171,  ttqq.) 

Lopa  {a  the-tcolf),  an  animal  hetd  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulus  and  Remus  were  fa- 
bled to  have  been  suckled  by  one.    (Kid.  Romulus.) 

Lupbrcal,  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
consecrated  by  Evander  to  the  god  Pan,  who  waa 
surnamed  Lupercus  by  the  Latins,  as  protecting  the 
flocks  from  wolves  (hipos  arcens).  Such  at  least  is 
the  common  derivation  of  the  name.  (Arnob.,  4,  3. — 
5cm  ,  od  JRn.,  8,  343— Jmrin,  43,  1.)  Others, 
however,  deduced  the  term,  according  to  Quintilian, 
from  luo  and  capra,  by  a  transposition  of  letters  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  word,  because  they  sacrificed  in  the 
cave  above  mentioned  a  goat  (cuprum  luebant),  and 
purified  the  city  with  the  akin  of  the  animal  cut  into 
thongs.  (Quint.,  1,  5,  tub  Jin.— Vid.  Lupercalia.) 
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LcFBtCAtXi,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  at  Roots 
the  16th  ofs  February,  in  honour  ol  the  god  Fan,  sud 
•aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  £>lnder.  (Vid.  Lv- 
perci.) 

Lcpaaci,  the  priests  of  Pan.  i  Vid.  LupercaL)  On 
the  festival  of  this  god,  Which  was  termed  Lopercaha, 
a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  akin  of  the  victim  waa 
cut  up  into  thongs.  Thereupon  the  Loperci,  in  a  stats 
of  nudity,  except  having  a  girdle  of  goat's  akin  around 
their  loins,  and  holding  these  thongs  in  their  hands, 
ran  up  and  down  the  city,  striking  with  the  thoogs  all 
whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  wba 
were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  prolific.  (Str*, 
ad  Vtrg  ,  ASn.,  8,  343  —Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  427  —  Id.  ii., 
5,  101.)  There  were  three  companies  of  Luptrci; 
two  of  ancient  date,  called  Fain  am  and  Qinnhiwiu 
from  Fabios  and  Quinuliua,  who  bad  been  at  one  now 
at  their  head  ;  and  a  third  order  called  Juki,  instituted 
in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  the  head  of  which  we* 
Antony  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  leader  of  this,  he  weal, 
on  the  featival  of  the  Lupercalia,  althoogb  consul,  al- 
most naked  into  the  Forum  Julium,  attended  by  fan 
lie  tors,  and  having  made  a  harangue  before  the  peo- 
ple, he,  according  to  concert,  aa  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sented a  royal  diadem  to  Csssar,  who  was  silting  tbtra 
arrayed  in  his  triumphal  robes.  A  murmur  ran  thnmtib- 
out  the  multitude,  bat  it  was  instantly  changed  into 
loud  applause  when  <  "aesar  rejected  the  profiered  or- 
nament, and  persisted  in  bis  refusal,  although  Antony 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  imploring  him,  in  the  t»ma 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  accept  it.  ( Ctc. ,  Pad.,  i,  31. 
43  —  Dio  Ca*g  ,  45,  31—  Id.,  46,  6.— Sutton,  Vu\ 
Jul.,  79  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Con) 

Lupaacos,  or  Sulpicius  Lupercus  Servaatos  Junior, 
a  poet,  who  appears  to  have  lived  during  the  latter 
periods  of  the  western  empire.  He  has  left  an  elrgr 
'•on  Cupidity"  and  a  sapphic  ode  "on  Old  Aft-' 
( Werntdorff,  Poet.  Lat.  Mm ,  vol.  3,  p.  235.)  He  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  also  the  author  of  a 
small  poem  "on  the  Advantages  of  a  Private  L/t " 
found  in  the  Anthology  of  Bormann  (vol.  1,  p.  Mo"). 

Lcpia  or  Lippia,  f  a  small  river  in  Germany,  fad- 
ing into  the  Rhine,  now  the  Liype.  It  ia  in  modem 
Westphalia.  ( Mela,  3,  3.  —  Veil.  Paterc,%  105.)- 
II.  A  town  of  Italy,  southwest  of  Bmndiaium,  do* 
Lecee,  the  modern  capital  of  the  territory  of  Otnnto. 
(Plm.,  8,  1 1. — Mela,  3,  4.) 

Lures,  I.  a  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily,  who  wrou 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaus  and  Helen  to  Spar- 
ta. He  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (ex  Pont.,  4,  16  — 
Compare  Mongitor.,  BibL  Sicul ,  I,  p.  24). — II  P- 
Rutilius  Lupus,  a  powerful  but  unprincipled  Roman 
nobleman,  lashed  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires.  (Ptn« 
Sat.,  1,  115. — Compare  Lie.,  Epti  ,  73.— Jul,  Obst- 
quint,  115.) 

LvsitanIa,  a  part  of  ancient  Hispanis,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  name  must  bo  taken  in  two  sen»e» 
All  the  old  writers,  whom  Strabo  also  follows,  oeder- 
etood  by  the  term  merely  the  territories  of  the  Luritam, 
and  these  were  comprehended  between  the  Durmtant 
the  Tagus,  and  extended  in  breadth  from  the  ocean  v. 
the  most  eastern  limits  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal. (Strabo, \b2)  The  Lusitani  in  lime  mtermio- 
gled  with  the  Spanish  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  ss.  for  *»• 
ample,  with  the  Vettonea,  Calliaci,  etc.,  on  which  ac- 
count the  name  of  Lusitania  was  extended  to  the  terri- 
tories of  these  tribes,  and,  finally,  under  this  nam* '  <*• 
came  also  inclnded  some  tracts  of  country  sooth  ot 
the  Tagus.  This  is  the  first  sense  in  which  the  «nn 
Lusitania  must  be  taken,  comprising,  namely,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Lusitani,  the  Calliaci,  the  Vettoitf  s,  and 
some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  Romans,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  made  a  new  arranpetnen' 
of  the  several  tribes.  The  territories  of  the  Calliset, 
lying  north  of  the  Durius,  they  included  in  Hispani 
tarraconenaii,  but,  as  equivalent,  they  added  w»  to- 
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antania  r11  tbe  country  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  west 

of  the  lower  part  of  the  Anas,  aa  far  aa  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  Lusitania  waa  bounded 
on  the  sooth  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Anas  to  tbe  Sacrum  Promootorium  or  Cape 
&.  Vtnemt;  on  the- west  by  tbe  Atlantic;  on  the 
north  by  the  Duhua ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  latter  river,  a  Utile  west  of  ilic  modern  city 
of  Torn,  in  a  southeastern  direction  to  the  Anas, 
touching  it  about  eight  miles  west  0/  Mcnda,  the  an- 
cient Eraenta  Augusta.  The  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  therefore,  is  in  length  larger  than  ancient 
Lustiama,  since  it  comprehends  two  provinces  beyond 
the  Dunua,  Entrt  Douro  y  Mmko  and  Tras  los  moil' 
Its.  and  since  it  has  the  Minius  or  JftnAe  for  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  from  west  to  east  it  is  much  smaller 
than  Lusitania.  The  Utter  embraced  also  Salaman- 
ca, the  greater  part  of  Estremadura,  and  the  west- 
em  extremity  or  Toltdo.  '1  tie  most  southern  part  of 
Luetunia  was  called  Cuneus,  or  tbe  wedge  (rid. 
Cuneus),  and  is  now  termed  Algarve,  from  the  Ara- 
bic ALwarb,  or  tbe  west.  Its  extreme  promontory 
i  called  Sacrum.  ( Kid.  Sacrum  Promontorium. — 
ieogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  327.) 
Lotktia,  a  town  of  Belgtc  Gaul,  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequana  or  Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
rian. Hence  it  is  often  called  Luteita  Pansiorum. 
(Cees.,  B.  <?.,  7,  7  )  It  was  at  first  a  place  of  little 
consequence,  but  under  the  emperors  it  became  a  city 
of  importance,  and  the  NotUta  Imperii  (c.  65)  speaks 
of  it  aB  the  gathering- place  for  the  seamen  on  the  riv- 
er. In  this  passage,  too,  tbe  name  Farisiu,  aa  applied 
to  the  city  itself,  first  sppears.  At  Luletia,  Julian  the 
Apostate  was  saluted  emperor  by  bia  soldiers.  He 
had  here  his  usual  winter-quarters.  Tbe  city  began 
to  increase  in  importance  under  tbe  first  French 
kings,  end  was  extended  to  the  two  banks  of  tbe  river, 
the  island  being  connected  with  them  by  bridges.  It 
is  now  Pari*,  the  capital  of  France. — Tbe  ancient 
name  of  the  place  is  variously  written.  Thus  we 
have  Lotitia  Pansiorum  (Ann.  Prudent.  Tree.,  asm. 
842),  and  Lolicia  Pansiorum  (Ann.  1,  aits.  845), 
etc     {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  188.) 

Lyaos,  a  surname  of  Bacchu*,  as  loosing  from  care 
(Aeotor,  from  Xvu,  »/o  loosen"  or  »/re«."  — Ktd. 
Liber). 

Lycabittus,  a  mountain  near  Athens.  Plato  says 
(in  Cnt.)  that  it  was  opposite  the  Pnyz;  and  Anti- 
gonos  Carystius  relates  a  fabulous  story,  which  would 
wad  us  to  imagine  that  it  was  close  to  the  Acropolis. 
(Hist.  Mrrab ,  12.)  Statins  alludes  to  its  olive  plan- 
tations. (Theb.,  — Leake's  Topogr.,  p.  70.— 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  836.) 

Lycxa,  I.  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of  Pan, 
or  tbe  Lycssan  Jove.  They  were  the  same  in  origin 
as  the  Lupercalia  of  tbe  Romans. — II.  A  festival  at 
Argos  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycssus,  who  delivered  tbe 
Argivcs  from  wolves. 

Lycmv»,  a  mountain  in  the  southwestern  angle  Of 
Arcadia,  deriving  great  celebrity  from  tbe  worship  of 
Jupiter,  who,  as  the  Arcadians  contended,  waa  born 
en  its  summit.  Here  an  altar  had  been  erected  to  the 
god,  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  tbe  open  air. 
fbe  temenus  wss  inaccessible  to  living  creatures, 
since,  if  any  entered  within  its  precincts,  they  died  with- 
•in  the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  said,  that  within 
this  hallowed  spot  no  shadows  were  projected  from  the 
bodies  of  animals.  Pausanias  affirms,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  might  be  seen  from  this  eleva- 
ted point.  (Pausan.,  8,  28.— Compare  Strab.,  388.) 
Mount  Lyceos  was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  temple 
waa  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove.  Contiguous  to  this 
were  tbe  stadium  and  hippodrome  in  which  the  Lycss- 
an  games  were  performed.  (Pausan.,  I.  c.—  Theocr., 
tt*tt  I,  123  —  Virgil,  Georg.,  1, 16.)  Mr.  Dodwell, 
•ho  give*  an  animated  description  of  tbe  view  be  be- 


held from  Mount  Lycseus,  states  that  the  modern  i 
is  Tetragi.  The  remains  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  are 
yet  visible  on  the  summit.  (Clasiftl  Tour,  vol.  2, 
p.  392.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Lycambks,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  promised 
bis  daughter  in  marriage  to  \he  poet  Archilochue,  but 
afterward  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  when  she 
had  beeu  courted  Ay  a  man  whose  opulence  bad  more 
influence  than  tue  fortune  of  tbe  poet.  This  irritated 
Archilochus ;  he  wrote  a.  bitter  invective  against  Ly- 
cambes  and  his  daughter,  who  hung  themselves  in  de- 
spair. (Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.  —  Ovid,  ib.,  62.)  Such 
is  the  common  account.  Tbe  story,  however,  appears 
to  bave  been  invented  after  the  days  of  Arcbilocbos  ; 
and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  remarks,  thai 
Neobule  did  not  destroy  herself  on  account  of  any  in- 
jurious verses  on  the  part  of  Arcbitochns,  but  out  of 
despair  at  the  death  of  her  father.  (SakolL,  Hist.  LiL 
Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 

Lycaon,  an  early  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgos. 
He  built  Lycosura,  on  Mount  Lycauis,  and  established 
tbe  Lycssan  festival  in  honour  of  Jove.  Pausanias 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Cecreps  (8,  2X  Hia 
whole  history,  however,  appears  to  be  mythic,  as  will 
presently  appear.  According  to  the  legend  given  by 
Apollodorus  (3,  8,  1),  Lycson  became,  by  different 
wives,  tbe  father  of  fifty  sons ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other account,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  the  pa- 
rent of  one  daughter,  Callisto.  Both  Lycaon  and  hia 
sons  were  notorious  for  their  cruel  and  impious  con- 
duct, and  Jupiter,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  the  reports  that  reached  him,  disguised 
himself  aa  a  poor  man  and  sought  their  hospitality. 
To  entertain  tbe  stranger  tbey  slsughtered  a  boy, 
and,  mingling  his  flesh  with  that  of  tbe  victims,  set  it 
before  their  guest.  The  god,  in  indignation  and  hor- 
ror at  the  barbarous  act,  overturned  the  table  (whence 
the  place  derived  its  future  name  of  Trapexus),  and 
alruck  with  lightning  the  godless  father  and  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  whom  Earth,  raising  her 
hand*  and  grasping  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  aaved 
from  the  wrath  of  tbe  avenging  deity.  According  to 
another  account,  Jupiter  destroyed  the  dwelling  of  Ly- 
caon with  lightning,  and  turned  it*  master  into  a  wolf. 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  shortly  afterward  oc- 
curred, is  ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  sons  of  Ly- 
caon. (Apollod,  I.  c.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  1,  216,  seqq 
Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,2,i.—Id.,  Fab.,  176.—  Tzetz., 
ad  Lycophr.,  481.)— It  has  been  conjectured,  that  Ju- 
piter Lycasus  was  in  Arcsdia  what  Apollo  Lyciua 
was  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  true  root  in  both  cases 
was  ATKH  (lux),  ••light."  The  similarity  of  sound 
most  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  legends  of  wolves, 
of  which  animal  there  were  many  in  Arcadia.  In  thia 
case  Lycaon  would  be  only  another  name  for  Jupiter, 
to  whom  be  raised  an  altar,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
have  been  described  as  impious  in  tbe  primitive  le- 
gend. The  opposition  between  his  name  and  that  of 
Nyctimus  strongly. confirms  this  hypothesis.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  Jupiter  derived  his  appellation 
from  the  mountain ;  but  against  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  an  eminence  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  or  Bsrce,  in  Libya,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ly- 
casus. (Herod.,  4,  205.  —  Keigktley's  Mythology,  p. 
424,  icq.— Schwenck,  Andcutvng,  p.  40  ) 

Lycaonia,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  Phrygia.  The  origin  of  its 
name  and  of  Us  inhabitants,  the  Lycaones,  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  The  Greeks  asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  an  oracle, 
founded  a  city  here,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  nation 
and  country  ;  this,  however,  is  mere  fable.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  derived  its  name  from  Xvkoc,  a  vol/, 
the  country  abounding  with  these  animals.  Our  first 
acquaintance  with  thia  region  is  in  the  relation  of  tbe 
expedttion  of  the  younger  Cyrus.      Tbe  ridges  h  rag 
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to  the  northward  of  Kowia  (tconium)  and  Erkje  (Archil- 1  kept  hit  coort.  It  «u  decorated  with  fountains,  plan, 
la),"  observes  Leake,  "  form  the  district  described  by  |  tations,  and  buildings,  by  Pisislratus,  Pericles,  and 
Sirabo  as  the  cold  and  naked  downs  of  Lycaonia,  ',  Lycurgus,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  eserciae  for 
which  furnished  pasture  lo  numerous  ahecp  and  wild  i  the  Athenian  youtha  who  devoted  themselves  to  mile 
asses,  and  where  was  no  water  except  in  very  deep  I  tary  purauiu.  (Pausan.,  J,  19. — JTcn .,  Htpparch.— 
wells.  As  the  limits  of  Lycaonia  are  defined  by  Stra-  r  Harpoermt.  H  Suid.,  s.  v.)  Nor  was  it  less  frequent, 
bo  (568)  and  by  Artemidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  to  i  ed  by  philosophers,  and  those  addicted  to  retirement 
have  been  between  Philomelium  and  Tyrieum  on  the  and  study.    Wt  know  that  it  was  more  especially  lb* 


west,  and  Coropassus  and  Garsabora  on  the  east 
(which  last  place  was  960  stadia  from  Tyria»om,  I 20 
from  Coropassus,  and  680  from  Mazaca),  we  have  the 
exact  extent  of  the  Lycaonian  hills  intended  by  the 
geographer.  Branching  from  the  great  range  of  Tau- 
rus, near  Philomelium,  and  separating  the  plain  of 
Ljo<iicea  from  that  of  Iconium,  they  skirted  the  great 


favourite  walk  of  Ariatotle  and  his  followers,  who 
thence  obtained  ,the  name  of  Peripatetics  (C'«., 
Acad.  Quasi ,  1,  4.)  Here  was  the  fountain  uf  toe 
hero  Panops  [Plat ,  Lys.,  p.  203),  and  a  plaoe-ucr  of 
great  aize  and  beauty,  mentioned  by  Theophrastua. 
(Hut.  Pi,  I,  11.  — Compare  Plat  ,  Phadr.,  p.  «9.) 
The  position  commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceotn  Hon 


valley  which  lies  to  the  southeastward  of  the  latter  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
city,  aa  far  as  Arcballa  (ErkU),  comprehending  a  pert  the  church  of  Petros  Stauromenos,  which  is  suppo^d 


of  the  mountains  of  Hassan  Daghi.    It  would  seem 
that  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  which  rapidly 
followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Eastern  barbarians,  had  left  some  re- 
mains of  the  vast  flocks  of  Amyntas,  mentioned  by 
Sirabo,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Lycaonian 
bills  to  a  very  late  period  :  for  Hadji  Khalfa,  who  de- 
scribes the  want  of  wood  and  water  on  these  hills, 
adds  that  there  was  a  breed  of  wild  sheep  on  the 
mountain  of  Fudul  Baba,  above  Ismil,  and  a  tomb  of 
the  saint  from  whom  the  mountain  receives  its  name ; 
and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  tomb  by  all 
those  who  hunted  the  wild  sheep,  and  who  were 
taught  to  believe  that  they  should  be  visited  with  the 
displeasure  of  heaven  if  they  dared  to  kill  more  than 
two  of  these  animals  at  a  time.    Hadji  Khalfa  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century."    (Leake's  Journal, 
p.  67;  seqq.)    With  respect  to  its  physical  geography, 
Lycaonia  was,  like  I  anuria,  included  in  a  vaat  basin, 
formed  by  Taurus  and  iis  branches.    (Rennell,  Gcog~ 
raphy  of  Western  Ana,  vol.  2.  p  99.)    Towards  the 
east,  the  Lycaonians  bordered  on  Cappadocia,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  the  Halya ;  while  to- 
wards the  south  they  extended  themselves  from  the 
frontiers  of  Cilicia  to  the  country  of  the  Pisidians. 
Between  them  and  the  latter  people  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  affinity  of  character,  and  prob- 
ably of  blood  ;  both  nations,  perhaps,  being  originally 
•prung  from  the  ancient  Sol v mi.    Subsequently,  bow- 
ever,  they  would  appear  to  have  become  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  the  various  increments  which 
each  received  from  the  nations  in  their  immediate  vi-  | 
cinity.    Thus,  while  the  Pisidians  were  intermixed 
with  the  Carians,  Lycians,  and  Phrygians,  the  Ly- 
caonians received  colonists  probably  from  Cappado- 
cia. Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygia.  and  Galatia ;  at  the 
same  time,  both,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  no  small  proportion  of  Greek  settlers 
in  their  principal  towns.    It  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
we  derive  from  the  New  Testament  {Act*.  14,  II),  that 
the  Lycaonians  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  therefore 
must  hare  differed  from  the  Pisidiao  language ;  but 
even  that,  aa  we  know  from  Sirabo  (631),  was  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  from  that  of  the  ancient  Sojymi.    It  is. 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Lycaonian  idiom  was 
onlv  a  mixture  of  these  and  the  Phrygian  language. 
{JabloHski,  de  Ling  Lycaon.,Opusc,  vol.  3,  p.  8. — 
Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  63  ) 

Lycasti's,  an  ancient  lown  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gnossus,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  it  was 
destroyed.  Strabo,  who  mentions  this  fact,  atates 
that  in  his  time  it  had  entirely  disappeared.  (Strab.. 
479.)  Polybius  informs  us  (23,  16),  that  the  Lycas- 
tian  district  was  afterward  wrested  from  the  Cnosi- 
ans  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gave  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Rhaucus.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  370.) 

Lyceum  (Avmny),  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  originally 


to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greta, 
vol.  2,  p.  340.) 

LychnIdus,  a  city  of  II  lyric  urn,  situate  in  the  inuv 
rioc,  on  a  lake  from  which  the  Dnna  rises.    Its  found- 
ation is  ascribed  by  a  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  to 
Cadmus.    (Chrtstod.,  epigr.  3.)    We  hear  of  xs  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Perseua,  king  of  Macedon  (Lit  ,  43, 9), 
and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  it  must  hart  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  importance.    This  was  more 
especially  the  caae  after  the  construction  of  the  great 
Egnaiian  Way,  which  passed  through  it.  (Poiyi,sp. 
Strab.,  327.)    It  appears  to  have  been  still  a  large 
and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  emperors.  Pro- 
copiua  relates,  that  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake,  which  overthrew  Corinth  and  several  oth- 
er cities  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.    (Hist.  Arch,  18. 
—  Compare  Mulch.,  Sophist.  Excerpt.,  p.  64.)  It  a 
the  opinion  of  Palmerius,  who  has  treated  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidus  in  his  description  of  in- 
dent Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced  by  Ackndt. 
ohce  the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians  ;  and,  according -to 
some  writers  of  the  ByiatiUne  empire,  also  the  na- 
tive place  of  Justinian,  and  erected  by  him  into  so 
archbishopric,  under  the  name  of  Jnstiniana  Prima. 
Thia  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  has  been  adopted  bj 
the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geography. 
{(jTdtc.  Ant.  Dcscript.  p.  498.—  Wesselm?,  ad  ltn., 
p.  652  —  Mannert,  Geogr,  vol  7,  p.  415  )  Cramer, 
however,  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  modern 
Ochrida  (as  it  ia  now  called)  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ancient  Lychnidus,  but  that  the  ruins  of  tbe  latter 
place  are  still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  St. 
Navm  (Pouqverwe,  vol.  3,  p.  49),  on  the  ea*iem 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  fourteen  miles  south  0J 
Ochrida.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p-  71,*fff  ) 
Lychnitis  Palub.  a  take  of  Illyria.  on  which  Lych- 
nidus was  situate.    It  was  formed  principally  hy  the 
waters  of  What  is  now  the  black  Drino,  and  was  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  water,  about  20  mile*  in  lengtb  and 
8  in  breadth.    Diodorus  informs  us.  that  Philip.  «>ri  of 
Amyntas,  extended  his  conquests  in  lliyna,  as  far  aa 
this  lake  (16,  8).    Strabo  says  it  abounded  in  fob, 
which  were  salted  for  the  uae  of  the  inhabitants.  (Sir* 
bo,  327.)    He  also  mentions  several  other  lakes  in  ths 
vicinity  which  were  equally  productive.   ( Cramer' t 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  74.  V 

LycIa,  a  country  of  Aaia  M  inor,  in  the  south,  boumM 
on  the  northeast  by  Pamphyha,  on  the  »«t  and  north 
weal  by  the  Carians,  and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia.  The  country  was  first  named  Milyas,  and  its 
carlieet  inhabitanta  seem  to  have  been  the  Solymi-  Sar* 
pedon,  however,  being  driven  from  Crete  by  his  brother 
Minos,  came  hither  with  a  colony,  and  drove  dj**"?" 
mi  tnto  the  interior,  with  whom,  however,  they  had 
to  wage  a  continual  warfare.  (Horn.,  H ,  6,  180.  U- 
ibid.,  10,  430  —  Id.  ibid  ,  12,  30.)  The  new-comers 
took  tbe  name  of  Termd*,  as  Herodotus  writes  it  (I 
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J 73),  or  Tremilas,  at  others  give  it.  (Sir ph.  Byx., ». 
*.  Tpt/ukoi  )  Afterward,  Lycus,  driven  from  Atbena 
by  his  brother  .Egeus,  retired  to  the  Termile,  where 
be  was  well  received  by  Sarpedon,  and  gave,  it  is  said, 
the  appellation  of  Lycia  to  the  country,  and  Lycii  to  the 
people,  from  his  own  name.  In  the  Homeric  poems 
the  country  is  slways  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against  whom  Bcller- 
ophon  is  sent  to  right  by  the  King  of  Lycia.  (//.,  6, 
184  )  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  from  history 
s/tef  Homer's  time,  and  the  name  M  ilyaa  remained  for 
aver  afterward  applied  to  the  region  commencing  in 
the  nocth  of  Lycia,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  and  Pi- 
uda  Into  this  region  the  Solymi  had  been  driven, 
tod  here  they  remained  under  the  appellation  of  Milyas, 
though  the  name  Solymi  still  continued  in  Mount  Sol* 
yma,  on  the  northeastern  coast.  This  mountain,  call- 
ed at  present  Takhatlti,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
V.  Jin  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were  reckoned  as  occu- 
pying a  part  of  Pieidia,  and  having  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lycia.  On  D'Anville'a  map,  however,  they  re- 
tain the  name  of  Solymi.  According  to  the  ancients, 
Lycia  was  the  laat  maritime  country  within  Taurus. 
It  did  not  extend  eastward  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Pamphylia,  but  was  separated  from  that  coun- 
try and  its  gulf  by  the  southern  arm  of  Taurus,  whose 
bold  and  sleep  descent  to  the  shore  caused  it  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Climax.  This  southern  arm  of 
Taurus  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  generally  covered  with 
•now,  and  by  its  course,  presenting  itself  across  the 
line  of  the  navigation  along  shore,  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark,  particularly  from  the  eastward.  From 
its  general  fertility,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
and  the  goodness  of  its  harbours,  Lycia  waa  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  countries  of  Asia  in  propor- 
tion to  lis  extent.  The  products  were  wine,  wheat, 
cedar-wood,  beautiful  plane-trees,  a  sort  of  delicate 
sponge,  and  fine  officinal  chalk.  It  is  recorded,  to  the 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  never  committed 
seta  of  piracy  like  those  of  (,'ilicia  and  other  quarters. 
The  Lycians  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable 
power  in  early  limes  ;  and  were  almost  the  only  people 
wt-si  oi  ibe  ilalys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Croesus. 
{Herod.,  1,  28.)  They  made  slso  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  event- 
ually conquered.  (Herod.,  1,  176.)  They  supplied 
Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
(Herod.,  7,  92  )  After  the  downfall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, they  continued  subject  to  the  Sclcucida>  till  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  when  their 
country,  as  well  as  Caria,  was  granted  by  the  conquer- 
ors to  the  Rhodisns  ;  but  their  freedom  waa  afterward 
again  secured  to  them  by  the  Romans  [I'ulyb  ,  30,  5), 
who  allowed  them  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their 
political  constitution,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Strn- 
bo  (666),  and,  in  his  opinion,  prevented  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  piratical  practices  of  their  neighbours,  the 
Pampbyliaas  and  Cilicians.  According  to  this  ac- 
count,  the  government  was  a  kind  of  federation,  con- 
aisting  of  23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly, 
in  which  a  governor  was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  Ly- 
cia, as  well  as  judges  and  other  inferior  magistrates. 
All  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  country 
were  discussed  in  this  assembly.  The  six  principal 
cities,  Xsuthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tlos,  had  three  votes  each,  other  cities  two  voles  each, 
and  the  least  important  places  only  one  each.  In  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  among  the  different  cities,  this 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(SucJon.,  Vit.  Claud  .  25. — Compare  VU.  Vesp),  and 
the  country  united  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dw 
Casa ,  60,  n.—Btuycl.  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  14,  p.  210.— 
Owner's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  242,  sen.)  The  inte- 
rior of  Lycia  waa  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans  un- 
til ins  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  who  travelled  over 
a  large  portion  of  it.  According  to  this  individual,  the 
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country  is  erroneously  represented  in  all  the  maps,  and 

there  are  no  mountains  of  any  importance  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  coast,  however,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height. 
(Encycl.  Us.  KnowL,  vol.  14,  p.  210.)— It  was  at  Pa- 
tara in  Lycia  that  Apollo  had  a  famous  temple  aud 
oracle,  and  there  ha  was  fsbled  to  pass  the  winter 
months,  snd  the  summer  at  Delos,  whence  the  epithet 
lube  ma.  applied  to  Lycia  by  Virgil  (£n.,  4,  143. — 
Heyne,  ad  loc  ). 

Lyumnia,  a  female  alluded  to  by  Horace,  and 
thought  by  Bentley  to  be  the  same  with  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Mccenas.  (Hart.,  Od.,  2,  12,  13.— Bentley, 
ad  loc.) 

Lvcius,  s  surname  of  Apollo,  given  to  that  deity  as 
the  gqd  of  light,  snd  derived  from  the  old  form  ATKH. 
"light,"  to  which  we  may  also  trace  the  Latin  lux 
(Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Lycaon.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  Apol- 
lo was  called  "  Lvcius"  because  worshipped  with  pe- 
culiar honours  at  Patara  in  Lycia.    (  Vtd.  Patara.) 

Lycomioks,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in  the 
.Egean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Parthenope.  He  was 
secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  Thetis  had  disguised  in  female  at- 
tire to  prevent  hia  going  to  the  Trojan  war.  where  she 
knew  he  must  perish.  ( Vtd.  Achilles.)  Lycomedes 
rendered  himself  infamous  for  hia  treachery  to  Thes- 
eus, who  had  implored  hia  protection  when  driven  from 
the  throne  of  Athena  by  the  usurper  Mncsthcus.  Ly- 
comedes, as  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of  the  fame 
of  his  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by  the  emissaries  of 
Mm  st lieu s,  led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and 
perfidiously  threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where  he  was 
killed.  According  to  another  account,  however,  his 
fall  was  acc  Mental.  (Pint,  VU.  Thes.—Pausan.,  1, 
17;  7,  A  —Apollod.,  3,  13.) 

Lycon,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  405  B.C  , 
and  who,  together  with  Anytus  and  Melitus,  waa  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Socrates 
(  Vtd.  Socrates.)— II.  A  Peripstetic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Troas,  and  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Stralo 
of  Lampsscus.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  and 
was  for  forty  years  the  hesd  of  the  Peripatetic  school 
at  Athens.  He  succeeded  Strstost  the  dste  just  men- 
tioned ;  snd  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  of  A  t tabus  and 
Enmenes.  (Dtog.  Invert .,  5.  66.— A  thenars,  12,  p. 
546.)  Lycon  appears  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
treatise  on  the  sovereign  good.  His  eloquence  in- 
duced his  friends  to  cliange  his  name  from  Lycon  to 
Glykon  (ylvKvc,  sweet).  Cicero  calls  him  "  orortone 
locupletcm,  rebus  tpis  jejuniorcm"  (De  Ftn.,  5,  6). 

Lycophron,  I.  a  son  of  Penander,  king  of  Corinth. 
The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  bis  father  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  had  been  so  wantonly  cruel  to 
his  own  family.  This  resolution  was  strengthened  by 
the  advice  of  Procles,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Pcrian 
der  at  last  bsnished  to  Corcyra  s  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  him  odious.  Cyp- 
selus,  the  eldest  son  of  Penander,  being  incapable  ol 
reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only  surviving  child  who 
hsd  sny  clsim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when 
the  infirmities  of  Penander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
his  father  waa  there,  and  he  waa  induced  to  lesve  Cor- 
cyra only  on  promise  that  Penander  would  come  and 
dwell  there  while  he  remained  the  master  of  Corinth. 
This  exchange,  however,  was  prevented.  The  Cor- 
ey reans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  the  tyranny  of  Pe- 
nander, murdered  Lycophron  before  he  left  that  island 
(Herod.,  3,  51.) — II.  A  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubcra. 
the  son  of  Socles,  snd  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycua 
of  Khegium,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  from  B.C.  280  to  B.C.  250, 
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where  be  formed  one  of  the 
name  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  (Vid.  Alexandria 
Schola,  towards  the  end  of  that  article.)  He  it  said 
by  0*id  to  have  been  lulled  by  an  arrow.  (Ibis,  Ml) 
Lyc  opi  iron  wrote  a  large  number  of  tragedies,  the  til  lea 
of  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas.  Only  one 
production  of  his,  however,  has  come  down  to  us,  a 
poem  classed  by  the  ancients  under  the  head  of  tragic, 
but  more  correctly  by  the  moderns  under  that  of  Lyr- 
ic verse.  This  poem  of  Lycophron's  is  called  the 
Alexandra  or  Cassandra.  It  is  a  monologue,  in  1474 
verses,  in  which  the  Trojan  princess  Cassandra  predicts 
to  Priam  the  overthrow  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes 
that  await  the  actors  in  I  he  Trojan  war.  The  work 
is  written  in  Iambic  verse,  and  has  no  pretenaiona  to 
any  poetical  merit ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  forms  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  grammatical,  historical,  and  my 
thological  erudition.  Cassandra,  in  the  course  of  her 
predictions,  goes  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  de- 
scends afterward  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
There  are  many  digressions,  but  all  contain  valuable 
facts,  drawn  from  the  history  and  mythology  of  other 
nations.  The  poet  has  purposely  enveloped  his  poem 
with  the  deepest  obscurity,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  styled  to  okotcivov  minfUL,  "tk*  dark  poem." 
There  ie  no  artifice  to  which  he  does  not  resort  to  pre- 
vent his  being  clearly  understood.  He  never  calls  any 
one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstances or  event  in  his  history.  He  abounds  with 
unusual  constructions,  separates  words  which  should 
be  united,  uses  strange  terms  (as,  for  example.  aeAup, 
Ivic,  u/ivaftoe,  and  +lrvua,  in  place  of  vloc )  ;  forma  the 
most  singular  compounds  (such  as  udioud7.tKrpoc,  al- 
vodux xfvT(K )<  a»d  indulges  also  in  some  of  the  boldest 
metaphors.  Tho  Alexandrean  grammarians  amassed 
a  vast  collection  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
what  muat  have  appeared  to  them  an  admirable  pro- 
duction. Tzetzes  has  made  a  compilation  from  their 
commentaries,  and  haa  thus  preserved  for  us  a  part  at 
least  of  those  illustrations,  without  which  the  poem, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  2000  years,  would  be  un- 
intelligible. He  has  refuted  also  the  opinion  that  Ly- 
cophron  was  not  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  loss  of 
Lycophron's  dramatic  pieces  is  hardly  to  be  regretted, 
if  we  can  form  any  opinion  of  hia  poetic  merits  from 
me  production  to  wnicn  wo  nave  just  referred.  A 
work,  however,  which  he  wrote  on  Comedy  (nepi  Ku- 
ftudiaf),  and  which  muat  have  been  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  Athenians  quotes  from  the  9th  book  of  it, 
would  have  proved,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  accession  to 
our  list  of  ancient  productions,  since  on  this  subject 
the  learning  of  Lycophron  must  have  had  full  scope 
allowed  it.  The  best  editions  of  Lvcophrou  are,  that 
printed  at  Basle,  1546,  fol  ,  enriched  with  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Tzetzes ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo,  apud 
Com  me  1  in..  1596 ;  that  of  Potter,  fol.,  Oxen  ,  1702, 
and  that  of  Bachmann,  Lips ,  1828,  2  vols.  8vo.  The 
last  will  be  found  to  be  most  complete  snd  useful,  since 
it  cODUins,  among  other  subsidia,  the  Greek  paraphrase. 
Bachmann  also  published,  in  1828,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  hia  Atucdota  Grata,  a  Lexicon  Lycopkroneum, 
previously  unedited,  containing  a  very  ancient  collec- 
tion of  scholia.  (SchbU,  Gesck.  Gr.  Lit.,  rol.  2,  p.  47, 
Mfff  ) 

Lycopolis  (Aviujv  iroltc),  or  the  "  city  of  wolves," 
a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Nile, 
northwest  of  Antasopolis.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  extraordinary  worship  being  paid 
here  to  wolves,  which,  according  to  Diodorua  Siculus, 
drove  bsck  the  Ethiopians  when  they  invaded  Egypt, 
and  pursued  them  to  Elephantine.  (Died.  Sic.,  1, 
88.)  Pliny  merely  writes  the  name  Lycon  as  that  of 
the  city  (5,  9),  and  Hierocles  AUuv.  D'Anville,  and, 
after  him,  the  French  savant  who 
parte  to  Egypt,  place  the  site  of  an 
the  modern  Syul.  Manncrt,  however,  decides  in  fa- 
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vour  of  the  vicinity  of  Manfalutk,  coinciding  in  tins 
with  Pococke.    (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1.  p.  387.) 

Lvcoais,  I  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  Parnassus. 
The  modern  name  of  the  mountain  is  Ltakoura.  (Doi- 
unll.  Tow,  vol.  1,  p.  189  y—  II.  A  small  town  or,  one 
of  the  highest  summits  of  Parnassus.  (Strain,  423  — 
Pausan.,  10,  6.)  It  appeara  to  have  been  a  place  of 
the  highest  antiquity  since  it  is  stated  by  the  Aroo- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Des- 
calion.  Strabo  also  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient 
than  Delphi.  (Strab.,  418  — Compare  Pavsan  ,  I  c. 
—  Steph.  Byz  ,  ».  v. — Etym  Mag  ,  a.  v.—Sckcl  ai 
Apollon  ,  Arg.,  1, 1490  —Sehol.  ad  Pistd ,  01 ,  9.  W) 
Among  other  etymologies,  Paueaniaa  states,  ihal  tbe 
neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  during  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  being  led  thither  by  the  howling  of  tears** 
(Xvkuv).  Dodwell  wss  informed  that  there  was  a  n\- 
lage  called  Ltakoura  about  three  hours  from  C'si'n 
(Delphi),  which  waa  deserted  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  snow,  the  inhabitauta  then  descending  to  the 
neighbouring  villages  Some  of  the  peasants  of  h* 
kovra  informed  him  that  their  village  possessed  coo- 
siderable  remains  of  antiqnity.  (DodveU,  I.  c.—Crt- 
mer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  161.) 

Lvcdais,  a  female  to  whom  G alius,  the  friend  of 
Virgil,  was  attached.  (Consult  remarks  on  page  545, 
col.  1,  near  the  end.) 

Lycobbms,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Eveon*. 
(Strab.,  451.) 

Lvcosuaa,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Lycsus,  regarded  by  Pausanias  (8,  38)  as  tbe  most 
ancient  city  in  the  world  :  it  still  contsined  some  few 
inhabitant*  when  he  made  tbe  tour  of  Arcadia  Doc* 
well  ia  inclined  to  identify  its  position  with  thtt  a 
Agios  Gwrgios,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  where  tben 
are  walla  and  other  remains  which  manifest  signs  o) 
the  remotest  antiquity.  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  395  )  Gell, 
in  his  Itinerary  of  the  Morea  (p.  101),  after  having 
spoken  of  Dellt  Hassan  in  the  road  from  Stncno  to 
Karitena,  adda  as  follows  :  *  We  descend  again  to- 
wards the  Alpheus.  Thia  is  the  road  which  Pauumu 
seems  to  have  taken  to  Lycorma.  which  mint  Kiw 
been  either  on  the  retna  rkable  peak  called  Stmnas  io 
Castro,  or  almost  on  the  summit  of  Dtapkoru  (Ly- 
caeus),  near  the  hippodrome,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
fortification."  The  same  writer  remarks  (Nenatiu 
of  a  Journey  in  tbe  Morea,  p.  124),  "  the  peaW 
summit,  cslled  Sourias  to  Castro,  is  probably  the  an- 
cient Lycorma."  (Stcbclis,  ad  Pavsan.,  8, 38  — f>«- 
mer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  338  ) 

Lyctus,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  ofOrete. 
situate  apparently  to  the  northeast  of  Prrsos,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  ace,  since  Strabo  MWl 
to  it  the  haven  of  Chcrsonesus.  It  was  already  id 
important  city  in  tbe  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  ;  and 
Idomeneus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  obta;a» 
from  it,  in  Virgil  (Mn  ,  3,  401),  the  epithet  of  Lye- 
tius.  (Compare  Homer,  IL,  2,  647  ;  17,  610)  Re- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tbeog  ,  477),  Jupiter  was  owy* 
up  in  Mount  iEjpus,  near  Lyctus.  We  are  informec 
by  Aristotle  (Poltt.,  2,  8)  that  Lyctus  subse.juentjr 
received  a  Lacedemonian  colony  (compare  Pc/y*  i  *• 
id  we  learn  from  Diodorua  Siculus  that  «  ■» 
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t  le  for  assistance  against  tot 
mercenary  troops  which  Phalascus,  the  Phoctan  gen- 
eral, had  led  into  Crete  after  the  termination i  of  the 
Sacred  war  (16,  62).  The  Lyctians,  at  a  still  ?»'« 
period,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  *i«  »M 
republic  of  Gnossus,  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  lor 
midable  party  in  the  island  sgainst  that  city.  H"!  ,nJ 
Gnossiana,  having  taken  advantage  of  their  a.s€«ct 
on  a  distant  expedition,  surprised  Lyctus  and  ottery 
destroyed  it.  The  Lyctians,  on  their  retu*  **,V. 
disheartened  by  this  unexpected  calatoitj,  that  tntf 
abandoned  at  once  their  ancient  abodes,  and  withdrew 
to  the  city  of  Lampe,  where  they  were  kindly  and  b~ 
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to  Polybiue,  they  afler- 
Iheir  cily,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gortyn- 
lans.  who  gave  them  •  place  named  Diatonium,  which 
they  iud  taken  from  the  Cnosians  (23,  15 ;  24,  63). 
Strata  also  speaks  of  Lyctus  aa  existing  in  his  time 
[St'ab.,  479),  and  elsewhere  he  stales  that  it  was 
eighty  atadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea.  (Strab.,  476  ) 
The  ruins  of  Lyctua  were  placed  by  D'Anville  at 
ImuxKi;  but  the  exact  aite,  according  to  the  lateat 
maps,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  that  place,  and  is  called 
Panc^a  Cardutttsa*.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  388,  aeoa .) 

Lrcceucs,  1.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  when  Bac- 
chus was  pasaiog  through  hia  country,  assailed  him  so 
furiously  that  the  god  waa  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Thetia.  Bacchus  avenged  himself  by  driving  Lycur- 
gus  mad,  and  the  latter  thereupon  killed  hia  own  son 
Dry-as  with  a  blow  of  ao  axe,  taking  him  for  a  vine- 
branch.  The  land  became,  in  consequence,  atenl ; 
and  his  subjects,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
that  it  would  not  regain  its  fertility  until  the  monarch 
waa  put  to  death,  bound  Lycurgua,  and  left  him  on 
Mount  Panganis,  where  he  waa  destroyed  by  wild 
horses.  (Apollod.,  3,  5,  1.) — II.  An  Athenian  orator, 
waa  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  deinoctatical 
party  in  the  contest  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
time  of  his  birth  ia  uncertain,  but  he  was  older  than 
Demosthenes  {Liban  ,  Arg.  Ariatogit  )  ;  and  if  his  fa- 
ther waa  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(Fir.  X.  Orat  ,  p  841,  B),  he  must  have  been  born 
previous  to  B.C.  404.  But  the  words  of  the  biogra- 
pher are,  as  Clinton  has  justly  remarked,  ambiguous 
(Fan.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  161),  and  may  imply  that  it 
was  his  grandfather  who  was  put  to  death  by  ihe 
thirty.  Lycurgua  ia  said  to  have  derived  instruction 
from  Plato  and  lacerates.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  management  of  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  who  succeeded  (B.C.  343)  in 
counteracting  the  designs  of  Philip  against  Ambracia 
and  the  Peloponnesus.  (Drmoath.,  Phil.,  3,  p.  199, 
rd  Reukr  )  He  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  ihe 
public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years,  that  ia, 
according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve  years  (Diod. 
Sk  .  16,'  88) ;  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  ihe  dutiea  of  his 
office.  Bockh  (Public  Econ.  of  Alkcru,  vol.  2,  p.  183, 
Eng.  trana)  considers  that  Lycurgus  waa  the  only 
statesman  of  antiquity  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to 
twelve  hundred  talents,  and  also  erected,  during  his 
administration,  many  public  buildinga,  and  completed 
the  docks,  the  armory,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
the  Panathenaie  course.  So  great  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  that  many  citizens 
confided  to  his  custody  large  aums  ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  be  had  the  accounts  of  his  public  ad- 
ministration engraved  on  Blone,  and  aet  up  in  a  part  of 
the  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  a  part  of 
the  accounts  of  Lycurgua.  (Pvbl.  Econ.  of  Ath.,  vol  1, 
p  264  — Corp  Inacript.  Gr<re.,  vol.  I,  p.  250,  No.  167.) 
After  the  battle  of  Chsnooea  (B.C  388),  Lycargus  con- 
ducted (he  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  Lys- 
iclcs.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alex- 
ander after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  (B.C.  335).  He 
died  about  B  O.  323,  and  was  buried  in  the  Academia. 
(Pansan.,  1,  29,  16.)  Fifteen  years  after  his  death, 
upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  democratical  party,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  by  the  Athenian  people  that  public 
honours  should  be  paid  to  Lycurgus  ;  a  brazen  statue 
of  him  waa  erected  in  the  Ceramicus,  which  waa  aeen 
by  Pausanias  (1,  8,  t),  and  the  representative  of  his 
ftnuly  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  Pry- 
which  was  proposed  by  Strat- 
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of  the  Ten  Orators."  Lycurgus  ia  said  to  have  pub- 
lished fifteen  orations  ( Vil.  X.  Oral.,  p.  843,  C  .— 
Phot.,  Cod.,  268),  of  which  only  one  has  come  down 
to  us.  This  oration,  which  was  delivered  B.C.  330, 
is  an  accusation  of  Leocratea  (Kara  AeuKpurovc),  an 
Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cbaeronea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian  stale. 
The  eloquence  of  Lycurgua  ia  greatly  praised  by  Di- 
ode run  Siculus  (16,  88),  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as  deficient  in  ease  and 
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elegance  (vol.  5,  p.  433,  ed.  Rciskc).  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Lycurgus  are,  by  Taylor,  who  published  it 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias,  Can- 
tab ,  1743,  8vo;  Osann,  Jen.,  1821,  8vo;  Pinzger, 
Lip*.,  1824,  Svo  ;  and  Blume,  Sund,  1828,  8 to. — 
The  best  text,  however,  is  that  of  Bekkcr,  in  hia  "  Or- 
atorea  Attici  "  The  oration  of  Lycurgua  is  also  found 
in  the  collections  of  Reiske  and  Dobson.  (EncycL 
Ua.  KnouU.,  vol.  14,  p.  212.— Hoffmann,  Lex.  BMuh 
graph.,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  acq.) — III.  A  celebrated  Spar- 
tar)  lawgiver,  generally  aupposed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  King  Eunomua.  The  poet  Simonidea,  however, 
following  a  different  genealogy,  called  him  the  son  of 
Prvtanis,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Eunomua.  The  chronological  discrepances 
in  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus,  which  struck  Plutarch 
as  singularly  great,  do  not,  on  closer  inspection,  ap- 


pear very  considerable.  Xenophon,  indeed,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  his  object  to  magnify  the  antiquity  of 
the  lawa  of  Sparta,  mentions  a  tradition  or  opinion, 
that  Lycargus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Heractide. 
(Rep.  Lac.,  10,  8.)  This,  however, ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  interpreted  more  literally  than  the  language  of 
Aristotle  in  one  of  bia  extant  worka,  where  he  might 
seem  to  auppoae  that  the  lawgiver  lived  after  the  close 
of  the  Messenian  wars.  (Polu..  2,  9.)  The  great 
mass  of  evidence,  including  that  of  Aristotle  and  Thu- 
cydidea.  fixes  hia  legislation  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore our  era ;  and  the  variations  within  ihia  period,  if 
not  merely  apparent,  are  unimportant. —  But  to  return 
to  the  immediate  history  of  Lycurgus.  Eunomua,  his 
father,  is  said  lo  have  been  killed  in  a  fray  which  he 
waa  endeavouring  to  quell,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son  Polydectes,  who,  shortly  after,  dying  child- 
less, left  hia  brother  Lycurgua  apparently  entitled  to  the 
crown.  But,  as  hia  brother's  widow  was  soon  discov- 
ered 10  be  pregnant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  resign- 
ing his  dignity  if  she  ahould  give  birth  lo  an  heir.  The 
ambiiioua  queen,  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  piece 
of  court-scandal  reported  by  Plutarch,  put  hia  virtue  to 
a  severe  teat  She  secretly  sent  proposals  to  him,  of 
securing  him  on  the  throne,  on  condition  of  sharing  it 
with  him,  by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  bis  indignation,  be  affected  to  embrace  her 
offer ;  but,  aa  if  lender  of  ber  health,  bade  her  do  no 
violence  to  the  course  of  nature  :  "  The  infant,  when 
born,  might  he  easily  despatched."  As  the  time  drew 
near,  he  placed  Irusly  attendants  around  ber  person, 
with  orders,  if  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  to 
bring  the  child  immediately  to  him.  He  happened  to 
be  sitting  at  table  with  the  magistrates  when  hia  ser- 
vants came  in  with  the  newborn  prince.  Taking  the 
infant  from  their  anna,  he  placed  it  on  ihe  royal  seat, 
and.  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  proclaimed  it  King 
of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Charilaua,  to  express  the  joy 
in  the  event  diffused  among  the  people.  Though 


proof  against  so  strong  a  temptation  aa  that  which  has 
juat  been  described.  Lycurgus  nevertheless  bad  the 
weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from  a  vile  suspicion. 
Alarmed  lest  the  calumnies  propagated  by  tne  incen- 
sed queen- mother  and  her  kinsmen,  who  charged  him 
with  a  design  againat  the  life  of  bis  nephew,  might 
chance  lo  be  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  untimely  deslh 
of  Charilaua,  he  determined,  instead  of  staying  to  exer 
ciae  hia  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  king  and 
of  the  atate,  to  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  i  fender 
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tilt  the  maturity  of  his  ward  and  the  hirth  of  an  heir 
should  have  removed  every  pretext  for  soch  imputs- 
tions.    Thus  the  prime  of  bis  life,  notwithstanding  the 
regret,  and  the  repeated  invitations  of  hi*  countrymen, 
was  spent  in  voluntary  exile,  which,  however,  be  em- 
ployed in  maturing  a  plan,  already  conceived,  for  rem- 
edying the  evils  under  which  Sparta  had  long  laboured, 
by  a  great  change  in  its  constitution  and  laws.  With 
this  view  he  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their  sa- 
ges.   Crete  snd  the  laws  of  Minos  arc  said  to  bave 
been  the  main  object  of  his  study,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
one  of  his  innlructers  in  the  art  of  legislation.    But  the 
Egyptian  prieats  likewise  claimed  him  as  their  disciple ; 
and  reports  were  not  wanting  among  the  later  Sparta na, 
that  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  India,  and  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bramins.    On  his  return  he  found  the 
disorders  of  the  stale  aggravated,  and  the  need  of  a  re- 
form more  generally  felt.    Having  strengthened  his  au- 
thority with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
declared  hie  wisdom  to  transcend  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  and  having  secured  the  aid  of  a  numerous 
party  among  the  leading  men,  who  took  up  arms  to 
support  him,  he  successively  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  solemn  ordinances  or  compacts  (Rketrat), 
by  which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  distribution  of  property,  the  education 
of  the  eitixena,  the  rales  of  their  daily  intercourse  and 
of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallow- 
ed and  immutable  basis.    Many  of  theae  regulations 
roused  a  violent  opposition,  which  even  threatened  the 
•life  of  Lycurgus ;  but  his  fortitude  and  patience  finally 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
great  idea,  unfolded  in  all  ita  beauty,  begin  its  steady 
course,  bearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal  vig- 
our.   His  last  action  was  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 

Krrpetuity  of  hia  work.  He  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
elphi,  after  having  bound  hia  countrymen  by  an 
oath  to  make  no  change  in  the  laws  before  his  re- 
turn. When  tbe  laat  seal  hsd  been  set  to  his  institu- 
tions by  the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  them,  having  trans- 
mitted this  prediction  to  bis  fellow-citizens,  he  resolved, 
in  order  that  they  might  never  be  discharged  from 
their  oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  Tbe  place  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  veiled  in  an  obscurity  befit- 
ting the  character  of  the  hero  :  tbe  sacred  soils  of  Del- 
phi, of  Crete,  and  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb :  the 
Spartans  honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with  a 
temple  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. — Such  are  the 
outlines  of  a  story,  which  ia  too  familiar  to  he  cast 
*way  aa  an  empty  fiction,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  it  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  rigorous 
"riticism.  But  the  main  question  is,  whether  the  view 
which  it  presents  of  the  character  of  Lycurgus  as  a 
tatrsman  is  substantially  correct :  and  in  this  respect 
ve  should  certainly  be  led  to  regard  him  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  institutions 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  collected  with  so  much 
labour,  and  to  have  founded  with  so  much  difncultv, 
were  in  existence  long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only 
in  Crete,  but  in  Sparta;  nor  in  Sparta  only,  but  in  other 
Grecian  states.    A  nd  this  we  believe  to  nave  been  the 


case  with  every  important  part  of 
As  to  most  of  those,  indeed,  which  were  common  to 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  a  doubt, 
and  is  equally  evident,  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
deny  that  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete 
preceded  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  It  was  at 
Lyctus,  a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aristotle  informs  us, 
that  the  institutions  which  Lycurgus  waa  supposed  to 
have  taken  for  his  model  flourished  longest  in  their 
original  purity:  and  hence  eomc  of  the  ancients  con- 
tended that  they  were  transferred  from  Laconia  to 
Crete ;  an  argument  which  Ephoros  thought  to  con- 
fute, by  remarking,  that  Lycurgus  lived  five  gen- 
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e rations  later  than  Atharmenea,  who  founded  one 
of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  tbe  island  But,  unless 
we  imagine  that  each  of  theae  colonies  produced  its 
Minos  or  its  Lycurgus,  we  most  conclude  that  they 
merely  retained  what  they  brought  with  them  from 


the  mother  country.    Whether  tbey  found  the 
system  established  already  in  Crete,  depends  on  the 
question  whether  a  part  of  its  population  was  alrea- 
dy Dorian.    On  any  other  view,  the  general  adopuoa 
of  tbe  laws  of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities  of  Crete,  sod 
tbe  tenacity  with  which  Lyctua  adhered  to  then,  are 
facta  unexptained  and  difficult  to  understand.  The 
contemplation  of  the  Spartan  institutions  themselves 
seema  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  not  to 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  as  s  form 
of  society,  originally  congenial  to  the  character  of 
the  Dorian  people,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  their  new  conquests  ;  snd  in  its  lead- 
ing features  not  even  peculiar  to  this,  or  to  sny  tin- 
gle branch  of  tbe  Hellenic  nation.    This  view  of  the 
subject  may  seem  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  tbe  in- 
tervention of  Lycurgus,  and  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  his  individusl  existence  :  so  that  Hellanicus.  abo 
made  no  mention  of  him,  and  referred  his  institution! 
to  Eorysthenee  and  Procles,  would  appear  to  have  been 
much  more  correctly  informed,  or  to  have  bad  a  much 
clearer  insight  into  the  truth  than  the  later  historiaw, 
who  ascribed  everything  Spartan  to  the  more  cele- 
brated lawgiver.    But,  remarkable  aa  thia  vitiation  it, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  other  ancient  writers  ;  from  which  we  at 
least  conclude,  that  Lycurgus  was  not  an  imagiwry 
or  symbolical  person,  but,  one  whose  nsme  marks  to 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  his  country.  Through 
all  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  life,  we  may  dmis- 
guish  one  fact,  which  is  unanimously  attested,  end 
seems  independent  of  sll  minuter  discrepances — th>[ 
by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  tbe  evils  of  anarchy 
or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  ahe  began  a  long 
period  of  tranquillity  and  order.    (ThirlwoWi  Hitter) 
nf  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  893,  teqg.)  —  For  an  account  of 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  consult  tbe  article  Sparta. 

Lycos,  a  king  of  Buratia,  successor  to  hi*  brotbei 
Nycteus,  who  left  no  male  issue.  He  wss  intrusted 
with  the  government  during  the  minority  of  LaMacus, 
the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.    (Fid.  Antiope) 

Lydu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  between 
the  watera  of  the  Hermua  and  Meander,  to  tbe  north 
and  south,  while  to  the  east  it  was  conterminous  with 
the  greater  Phrygia.  Within  these  limits  was  incls* 
ded  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Lydisn  monsrebs,  before  the 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  of  hia  ancestors  had  ■press' 
thst  name  and  dominion  from  the  coast  of  Cans  to  ih' 
Euxine,  and  from  tbe  Msaander  to  the  Hslys.  The 
celebrity  of  Croesus,  and  bis  wealth  and  power,  hive 
certainly  conferred  on  thia  part  of  Asia  Minor  a  greater 
interest  than. any  other  portion  of  that  extensive  coun- 
try possesses,  Troas  perhaps  excepted  ;  snd  we  be- 
come naturally  anxioua  to  ascend  from  this  state  of 
opulence  and  dominion  to  tbe  primitive  and  ruder  pe- 
riod from  which  it  drew  its  existence.  In  this  inqui- 
ry, however,  we  sre  unfortunately  little  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ;  the  clew  which  real  history  affords  us  for  tracing 
the  fortunes  of  Lydia  through  the  several  dynesuei 
soon  fsils,  and  we  are  left  to  the  false  and  perplex  mi; 
directions  which  fable  and  legendary  stories  supply 
The  sum  of  what  we  have  is  this:  thst  Lydia,  or  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  already  specified,  appears  w 
have  been  governed,  for  a  much  greater  space  of  time 
than  any  other  part  of  that  country,  by  a  line  of  sover- 
eigns, broken,  it  is  true,  into  several  dynasties,  but  con- 
tinuing without  interruption,  it  seems,  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  thus  affording  evidence  of  the  higher  civil- 
ization and  prosperity  of  their  empire. — Our  soorcr< 
of  information  respecting  the  history  of  Lydia  sre  aj* 
most  entirely  derived  from  Herodotus,  and  the  b& 
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name  which  be  bean  doubtless  attaches  great  respect- 
ability  to  his  testimony  ;  but  aa  we  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  weighing  his  authenticity  on  this  particular  sub- 
t.  from  being  unacquainted  with  the  sources  whence 
drew  his  information,  and  also  from  having  no  par- 
allel historian  with  whom  to  compare  hia  account,  it  ia 
evident  wc  cannot  place  such  dependauce  on  his  Lydi- 
an  history  as  on  that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia 
Our  suspicions,  of  course,  will  be  increased,  if  wr  find 
that  the  circumstances  he  relates  are  incredible  in 
themselves,  and  at  variance  alao  with  other  authorities. 
Tune  baa  unfortunately  deprived  ua  of  the  Lydiau  an- 
nals of  Xanthus,  a  native  of  the  country,  somewhat  an- 
terior to  Herodotus,  and  whose  accounts  were  held  in 
great  estimation  for  accuracy  and  fidelity  by  sound 
judges  (Dion.  Hal ,  Rom.  Ant.,  I,  30.  —  Slrab  ,  679, 
o28,  680,  dec);  but  from  incidental  fragments  pre- 
served by  later  writers  wc  are  led  to  infer,  that  he 
had  frequently  adopted  traditions  materially  differing 
from  those  which  Herodotus  followed,  and  that  his 
history  alao,  as  might  be  expected,  contained  several 
important  facta  unknown  to  the  latter,  or  which  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  work  to  insert. — The 
general  account  which  we  gather  from  Herodotua  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Lydian  nation,  is  thta  :  he 
statea  that  the  country  known  in  hia  time,  by  the  name 
of  Lvdia,  waa  previously  called  Mvonia,  and  the  peo- 
ple Masones.  (Herodotus,  1,  7  — Id  ,  7,  74.)  This 
seems  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  nowhere  mentions 
the  Lydiana,  but  numbers  the  Mssonian  forces  among 
the  alius  of  Priam,  and  aaaigna  to  them  a  country 
which  is  plainly  the  Lydia  of  subsequent  writer*  (//., 
i,  864.  -fry/)  Herodotua  further  mates,  that  the  name 
of  the  Lydiana  waa  derived  from  Lydus,  a  aon  of  Atys, 
one  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  ol  the  country,  and  in 
this  particular  he  closely  agrees  with  Dionysiusof  Hali- 
camaswus,  however  he  may  differ  from  him  in  other 
considerable  points.  But  the  period  to  be  assigned  to 
this  Lydns  is  a  subject  likely  to  baffle  for  ever  the  re- 
searches of  the  ableat  chronologiat.  Herodotus  in- 
forma  ua,  that,  after  a  number  of  generations,  which 
be  does  not  pretend  to  reckon,  the  crown  passed  from 
the  line  of  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  to  that  of  Hercules. 
Thia  hero,  it  ia  said,  had  a  son  by  a  slave  of  Iardanus. 
who  was  then  apparently  sovereign  of  Lydia  ;  and 
this  aon,  succeeding  to  the  throne  by  the  command  of 
au  umtle,  became  the  author  of  a  new  dynasty,  which 
reigned  through  two-and-twenty  generations,  and  du- 
ring the  space  of  605  yeara  (Herod.,  1,  7  )  The 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Herculea  indicates  at  once 
that  we  have  shifted  our  ground  from  history  to  my- 
toology  and  fiction  The  doubts  and  auspicions  which 
bow  arise  art  rather  increased  than  lessened  on  in- 
specting the  list  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hercules 
who  reigned  at  Sardis.  Well  might  Scaligcr  exclaim 
with  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  names  of  Ninus 
and  Belu*  following  almost  immediately  after  that  of 
Herculea  their  ancestor.  (Seal.,  Can.  Itagog .,  lib. 
3.  p.  tt£7.)  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  names 
imply  some  distant  connexion  between  the  Lydian 
dynasty  of  the  Hcraclida*  and  the  Assyrian  empire  ; 
and  there  are  some  curious  traditions  prcservrd,  ap- 
parently by  Xanthus,  in  his  history  of  Lydia,  which 
go  some  wav  towards  supporting  this  hvpothc»is  It 
ss  probable  that  the  original  population  of  Lydia  came 
from  Svna  and  Palestine,  and  the  Scriptural  name 
•f  fiOd  or  L ud un  mav  have  some  connexion  with 
this,  fn  auch  a  case  we  shall  be  no  longer  surprised 
to  find  Ninus  and  Belns  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
eountrv.  But  whatever  connexion  may  have  existed 
between  the  Lydiana  and  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  origi- 
nal population  may  have  come,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Indiana  in  the  time  of  Herodotua  were  no  longer 
the  earlier  inhabitant*  of  the  ancient  Mconia.  They 
had  come  from  Thrace  and  Micedon  with  the  Phrygi- 


ans, Canana,  and  Myaians,  and  were  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  Pelasgi.  Lelegea,  Caucones,  and 
other  primitive  tribe*. — -We  now  come  to  a  period 
when  the  records  of  Lydia  are  more  sure  and  faithful. 
Candaules,  whom  the  Creeks  named  Myrsilus,  waa 
the  last  sovereign  of  the  Heracltd  dynasty.  He  wss 
assassinated,  aa  Herodotus  relates,  by  his  queen  and 
Gygea.  The  latter  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  kinga.  Un- 
der his  reign  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  Tmolua 
and  other  parts  of  Lydia  were  first  brought  into  ac- 
tivity. Thia  would  account  for  the  fabulous  storica 
which  are  related  respecting  him  and  his  extraordinary 
wealth.  (Cie.,  Off .,  3,  9.)  Under  this  sovereign,  the 
Lydian  empire  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  several  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Its  sway  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Mysia,  Troaa,  and  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  (Sfrabo,  590),  and  before  his  death 
Gygea  had  succeeded  in  annexing  to  his  dominions 
the  cities  of  Colophon  and  Magnesia.  (Herod.,  1,  14. 
— iVic.  Parnate.,  Excerpt.)  After  Gyges  came,  in 
succession,  Ardyx,  Sadyaltes,  Alyattes,  and  Cnzaus. 
With  Cnzsus  ended  the  line  of  the  Mermnada\  and 
Lydia  became,  on  hia  dethronement,  annexed  by  Cy- 
rus to  the  Persian  empire.  ( Kid.  Croesus  )  The  Lyd- 
iana had  previously  been  a  warlike  people,  but  from 
this  time  they  degenerated  totally,  and  became  the 
most  voluptuoua  and  effeminate  of  men.  (Herod. ,  I , 
79.— Id.,  1,  156,  teqq. —  Athenavs,  2,  p.  515.  $eq.) 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music  and  other 
arts,  and  are  aaid  to  have  invented  gamea,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  to  coin  money.  (Athenaus,  14,  p.  617, 
634  —  Id  ,  10,  p.  433.— Herod.,  I,  94  )  The  eon- 
quest  of  Lydia,  ao  far  from  really  increasing  the  powet 
of  the  Persians,  tended  rather  to  weaken  it,  by  soften 
ing  their  manners,  and  rendering  them  aa  effeminate 
as  the  subjects  of  Crcesus  ;  a  contagion  from  which 
the  Ioniana  had  already  suffered.  'I  he  great  wealth 
and  fertility  of  the  country  have  always  caused  it  to  bo 
considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Aaia  Minor, 
and  ita  government  was  probably  the  higheat  mark  o( 
distinction  and  trust  which  the  King  of  Persia  could 
bestow  upon  a  subject.  In  the  division  of  the  empire 
made  by  Darius,  the  Lydiana  and  some  small  tribes, 
apparently  of  Mvonian  origin,  together  with  the  Myai- 
ans, formed  the  second  satrapy,  and  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury  the  yearly  sum  of  500  talents.  (Herod.,  3, 
90.)  Sardis  waa  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  op 
peara  rather  to  have  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
lower  Asia,  and  superior  to  the  other  governors.  Lyd- 
ia, somewhat  later,  became  the  principal  seat  of  the 
power  usurped  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  snd,  after  his 
overthrow,  waa  committed  to  the  government  of  hie 
enemy  Tissaphemes.  (Xen.,  Anah.,  I,  1. — Id.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  1,  5  —  Id.  t» ,  3,  1.)  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  it  aubject  for  a  time  to  Antigonua ;  then 
to  Acheus,  who  cauaed  himself  to  be  declared  king  at 
Sardis,  but  was  subsequently  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochua  (Potyb.,  6,  57,  4.)  Lydia,  aft.  t 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  sovereign  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia,  was  annexed  by  them  to  the  dominions  of 
Eumenes.  (Lie.,  38.  39.)  At  a  later  period  it  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  pro-conaular  province  ol  Asia 
(Plm  ,  5(29).  and  still  retained  ita  name  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  when  it 
finally  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who 
now  call  ita  northern  portion  Saroukkan,  and  the  south- 
ern Aidin.  ( Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  413, 
xeqq  ) — Aa  regards  the  question  respecting  the  Lvd*an 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  consult  the  article 
Hetnina. 

Lvdi  s,  [.  a  son  of  Atys.  from  whom  Lvdia  ia  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  derived  ita  nam*.  ( l'i«i  Lvdia.) 
—II.  Johannes  Laurentius,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (whence  his  name  Lydus),  was  born  A.D.  490. 
He  filled  various  civil  offices  in  the  palace  of  the  Greek 
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emperors  at  Conntantinoplc,  and  under  Justinian  be 

attained  to  tbe  rank  of  Cortdcularnu.  lie  waa  re- 
garded aa  a  man  of  erudition,  and  a  good  writer  both 
in  proM  and  verse.  Among  other  productions,  be  com- 
posed a  work  on  tbe  Roman  Magistrate*.,  lltpi  upx^v 
rfc  "Pu/iatuv  iroXntiaf.  Thia  work,  important  for  tbe 
light  which  it  throws  on  Roman  antiquities,  was  re- 
garded as  lost,  until  Choieeul-Gooffier,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  and  the  celebrated  Villoison, 
discovered,  in  1784,  a  manuscript  of  U  in  tbe  library  of 
Prince  Constantine  Morusi.  This  manuscript,  which 
is  of  the  10th  century,  belongs  to  the  King  of  France, 
Morusi  havmg  presented  it  to  Cboiaeul-Gouflier,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Villoison,  directed  Fuss  and  Hast: 
to  edit  it.  Their  edition  appeared  in  18 IS,  with  a 
learned  commentary  on  tbe  life  and  writings  of  Lydus 
by  Haae.  To  this  mu»t  be  added  the  critical  epistle 
of  Fuss  to  Haac,  Bonne,  1821.  Niebuhr  calls  the 
work  of  Lydus  a  new  and  rich  source  of  Roman  his- 
tory. Another  work  of  Lydus's  was  entitled  lltpi  dto- 
anueiuv,  "  On  Prodigies."  In  this  he  baa  collected 
together  all  that  was  known  in  the  days  of  JusUuian  of 
the  science  of  augury,  as  practised  by  tbe  Tuscans  and 
Romans.  The  work  is  only  known  by  an  abridgment 
in  Latin,  made  by  the  "  Venerable  Bede,"  and  by  two 
fragments  in  Greek,  published,  the  one  under  the  title 
of  'Ifyjuepoc  fipovTooKOTria,  "  Thunder  for  each  day," 
and  the  other  under  that  of  llepi  cttauuv,  "  Concern- 
ing Earthquakes.1'  Tbe  6 rat  of  these  is  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  a  passage  extracted  from  the  work  of  P.  Ni- 
gidius  Figulua,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  The 
treatise  on  prodigies  itself,  however,  is  not  loat,  but 
exists,  though  iu  a  mutilated  slate,  in  the  same  manu- 
script of  Cboiseul-Gou flier  from  which  tbe  work  on 
magistrates  was  made  known  to  the  learned  world. 
We  have  also  a  third  fragment,  a  species  of  Calendar, 
but  only  in  a  Latin  translation. — The  fragment  'E^iJ/ie- 
pof  ppovToanoma  was  published  among  the  Vana 
Lecttones  of  Rutgeraiua,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1618,  4to,  p. 
347,  and  that  llepi  tretopuv  by  Schow,  in  his  edition  of 
Lydus's  work  lltpi  prjvCiv.  Tbe  Calendar  is  given 
in  the  Uranologtum  of  Petaviua,  Paris,  1630,  fol.,  p. 
04.  In  1823.  Haae  published  the  work  itself  on  Prod- 
igies, from  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.  Lastly, 
we  have  a  work  by  Lydus,  "  On  the  Months,"  lltpi 
fuavuv.  Tbe  main  work  itself  is  loat,  but  there  exist 
two  abridgments,  one  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  other 
by  Maximua  Planudes.  It  containa  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  mythology  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  waa  originally  published  by  Schow, 
Lips.,  1704,  and  has  since  been  edited  by  Rather. 
Lips.,  1827.  Tbe  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  and  forms  part  of  tbe  "  Corpus  Scrip- 
torum  Historia  Byzantina."  , 

LvoDims  or  Lyudamus,  I.  a  Naxian,  who  aided 
Fiaistralus  in  recovering  his  authority  at  Athene,  and 
received  aa  a  recompense  the  government  of  hia  nstive 
island.  (Herod.,  1,  61,  64.)— II.  The  father  of  Ar- 
temisia, tbe  celebrated  Queen  of  Ilalicernassus.  (He- 
rod., 7,  09.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Cana.  son  of  Piainde- 
hs,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  Halicar- 
nassus.  He  put  to  death  the  poet  Panyasis  Herod- 
otus fled  from  hia  native  city  in  order  to  avoid  hia  tyr- 
anny, and  afterward  aided  in  deposing  bun.  (Vid. 
Herodotus  ) 

Lrofcs.    Fid.  Liguria. 

Lynckos,  I.  (two  syllables),  eon  of  Aphareus,  was 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  was  also 
one  of  the  Argonauts.  According  to  the  old  legend, 
he  was  so  sharp-sighted  aa  to  have  been  able  to  see 
through  the  earth,  and  also  to  distinguish  objects  at 
the  distance  of  many  miles.  He  was  slain  by  Pollux. 
(  Kid.  Castor.) — Pataphatus  (de  Incred.,  c.  10)  has  ex- 
plained the  fable  of  Lynceua'  seeing  objects  beneath  the 
earth,  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  first  who  ear- 
ned oo  the  operation  of  mining,  and  that,  descending 
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with  a  lamp,  he  thus  saw  things  under  the  ground. 
Pliny  assigns  the  following  reason  for  Lvnccos  being 
fabled  to  be  so  keen-sighted.  "  Notissimam  ten pr+ 
matntjuc  (Lunain)  eadtm  die  vet  node,  nuiio  cJxo  is 
signu  quum  Antic,  cvnsptci  ;  id  tfuoqut  paucis  mor- 
tal'turn  eontigil.  Et  iiide  Jama  cernendt  Lyncts." 
(Pltn.,  2,  17.)— II  One  of  the  rifty  sons  of  .tgyptu*. 
He  obtained  Hypermneslre  for  his  bride,  and  was  tbe 
only  one  of  the  fifty  whose  life  was  spared  by  his  spouse. 
I  Kid.  Dana  us  and  Hypermncslra.) 

Lyenissus,  I.  a  city  of  Troas,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, and  situate  to  the  south  of  Adramy  ttium.    it  dis- 
appeared along  with  Thebe,  and  left  no  trace  of  us  ex- 
istence beyond  the  celebrity  which  the  Iliad  has  cos- 
ferrad  upon  it.    Pliny  asserts,  that  it  stood  on  the 
banks  of  the  little  river  Evenus,  whence,  aa  we  learn 
from  Strain)  (614),  the  Adramytteni  derived  their  sop- 
ply  of  water.   (Compare  Pltn.,  6,  32.)    In  Stnbo'i 
time,  tbe  vestiges  of  both  Thebe  and  Lymes* us  not 
still  pointed  out  to  travellers ;  the  one  at  a  dK*r>ce 
of  sixty  stadia  to  the  north,  the  other  eighty  statiia  to 
the  south  of  Adramyttium.    (Strab.,  612. — Crsmtr  t 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  120.)—  II.  A  town  of  Pud 
phylia,  between  Phase  I  is  and  At  la  lea,  on  the  cot* 
It  was  founded,  as  Calltathenrs  affirmed,  by  theCih- 
ciana  of  Troae,  who  quitted  their  country  and  setdeJ 
on  tbe  Parapbylian  coast.    (Strab.,  667.)   Tbe  Sta- 
ll lasmus  has  a  place  in  the  same  interval,  named  Lyr- 
nas.  which  is  probably  the  Lyrnessua  of  Strsbe.  It » 
•aid  to  retain  the  name  of  Ernatia.    (Cramer  e  Asu 
Minor,  vol.  2,  n.  278.) 

Lysandeb,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  eminence  to- 
wards the  end  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  awl  *u 
placed  in  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  troops,  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  407.  Having  abort 
him  little  of  the  old  Spartan  severity,  and  being  ready 
to  sacrifice  that  personal  and  national  pride  and  inflex- 
ibility, which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  die 
Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or  national  interesW. 
he  gained  in  ah  unusual  degree  tbe  regard  and  confi- 
dence of  hia  Persian  allies.  This  be  used  to  tbe  best 
advantage,  by  seising  a  favourable  moment  to  obtun 
from  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persiau  viceroy  in  Ami 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage,  tbe  additwo 
of  an  obolua  daily  (somewhat  more  than  two  cents  a 
our  money)  to  every  seaman  in  the  Pclopom-t*1*0 
fleet  During  hia  year's  command  he  defeated  <!"<« 
Athenian  fleet  commanded  by  Antiochus,  ss  lieou* 
ant  of  Alcibiades,  at  Notium.  In  September.  fit. 
406,  he  waa  superseded  by  Callicratidas,  who  was  de- 
feated and  akin  in  the  memorable  bank  of  Arg»"»* 
Tbe  allies  then  petitioned  that  L>  sender  might  bt 
appointed.  It  waa  contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  iuu 
*  fleet  twice  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  difficulty 
was  evaded,  bv  nominating  a  not  her  individual  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  sending  Lvsender  as  l.e'.ienant 
with  the  commend  in  Asia.  He  soon  Jo,un*5,  is* 
preference  by  gaining  tbe  decisive  victory  of 
polaroos.  in  the  Hellespont,  where  170  Athenian  »M 
were  taken.  This,  in  effect,  finished  tbe  wsr.  Re- 
ceiving, as  be  went,  the  submission  of  her  el l.e*Mj 
sender  proceeded  leisurely  lo  Athens,  and  biocuo 
her  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings  marched  A'* 
ca  and  invested  the  city,  which,  wnasMiiM.  «••»."' 
duced  by  the  sure  proceas  of  famine.  "L>*  i-ai'i'"'*1*" 
being  settled,  RC  404,  Lyaandcr  had  ine  pf»iJ  *u»j 
faction  of  entering  aa  victor  the  Piia»u»  or  h*'W*ir 
Athena,  which  had  been  un violated  by  the  pre*.  *** 
an  enemy  aince  the  Persian  invasion.  Hi» 
and  reputation  gamed  for  him  correspond'0?  *f'" 
Sparta ;  and,  on  occasion  o/  the  contested  *u<ce*»i 
his  influence  was  powerful  in  raising  Agwib"5  lv ^ 
throne.  He  accompanied  that  eminent  stste^*" 
soldier  during  hi*  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where 
nlaritv  and  renown  threw  his  superior  ,h 
and  an  estrangement  resulted,  in  which  Lymw*1 
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ducted  himself  with  temper  and  wisdom.  About  B.C. 
396  he  returned  to  Sparta.  In  the  following  year,  on 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thebes,  he  was  aent  into  Pho- 
cu  to  collect  contingents  from  the  northern  allies,  a  task 
for  which  his  name  and  popularity  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly Mt.  Having  done  this,  and  being  on  his  way  to 
join  the  I.aeeds»monian  army,  he  was  surprised  and  slain 
by  the  Tbebans  at  Haliartus  in  Boxitia.  The  force 
which  be  had  collected  was  dispersed,  and  the  war  at 
once  came  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian*, B  C.  395. — It  ia  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious 
hopes,  he  meditated  a  scheme  for  abolishing  the  hered- 
itary right  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  render- 
ing the  Spartan  throne  elective,  and  that  he  had  tamper- 
ed largely  with  different  oracles  to  promote  his  scheme 
Xenopbon,  however,  a  contemporary  historian,  makes 
do  mention  of  this  rumour.  The  subject  has  been 
discussed  by  Thirlwall,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  History  of  Greece.  This  writer  thinks 
that  Lysandcr  actually  formed  such  a  project ;  and  that 
the  same  motive  which  induced  the  Spartan  government 
to  hush  up  the  affair,  would  certainly  have  led  Xeno- 
pbon carefully  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.  (Hist,  of  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  46 1 . ) — We  have  a  Life  of  Lysandcr  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  another  from  Nepos.  (/'/«/.,  Fir.  Lys. — 
Hep  ,  Fit  Lys.—Xen,  Hist.  Gr.  —  Enc.  Us.  Knowl , 
vol.  14,  p  227.) — II.  Oi.c  of  the  ephori  in  the  reign  of 
Agis. — III.  A  grandson  of  Lysander.    (Pausan.,  3,  6.) 

Lym  vs.  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  was  born  at 
Athens  D  C.  458.  His  father  Cephalus  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  who  settled  at  Athens  during  the  lime 
of  Pericles.  Cephalus  was  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  and  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Pericles  and 
Socrates ;  and  his  house  is  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  eclebrsted  dialogues  relative  to  Plato's  Republic. 
Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
with  bis  brother  Polemarchus,  at  the  first  foundation 
of  the  colony.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  years  ; 
but,  ia  consequence  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  He  returned  to 
Athens  B.C.  411,  and  carried  on,  in  partnership  with 
bis  brother  Polemarchus,  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
shir  Ids,  in  which  they  employed  as  many  as  120  slaves. 
Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  thirty  tyrants  . 
their  house  was  attacked  one  evening  by  an  armed 
force  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
supper;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemarchus 
was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  execu- 
ted (B.C.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  sol- 
diers, escaped  to  the  Pireus,  and  sailed  thence  to  Me- 
gar*.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  es- 
cape -ii  his  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Lysias  actively  assisted 
Thraaybulus  in  ins  enterprise  against  the  Thirtv  ;  he 
supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  own 
resources  and  those  of  his  friends,  and  hired  a  consid- 
erable body  of  soldiers  tt  his  own  expense.  In  return 
for  these  services  Tbrasybulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred 
upon  Lysias  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
this  drcree  was  never  carried  into  effect.  He  was, 
however,  allowed  the  peculiar  privileges  which  were 
sometimes  granted  to  resident  aliens  (namely,  ian- 
rt'/jta)  Lysias  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C. 
374. — The  author  of  the  Life  of  Lysias  attributed  to 
Plutarch  mentions  425  orations  of  his,  230  of  which 
were  allowed  to  be  genuine.  There  remain  only  34, 
which  are  ad  forensic,  and  remarkable  for  the  method 
watch  reigns  ia  them.  The  purity,  the  perspicuity, 
the  grace  and  simplicity  which  characterize  the  orations 
of  Lysias,  would  have  raised  hint  to  the  highest  rank 
ia  the  art  bad  they  been  coupled  with  the  force  and 
awsrgy  of  Demosthenes.  His  style  is  elegant  without 
bssag  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  always  preserves 
•U  Com.    In  the  art  of  narration,  Dionysius  of  Hali- 


carnassus  considers  him  superior  to  all  orators  in  be- 
ing distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  admits  thai  his  composition  is  better  sdaptcd  to 
private  litigation  than  to  important  causes.  The  text 
of  his  harangues,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt. His  masterpiece  is  the  funeral  oration  in  hon- 
our of  those  Athenians,  who,  having  been  sent  to  the 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  under  the  command  of  Iphicra- 
les.  perished  in  battle.  Lysias  is  said  to  have  deliver- 
ed only  one  of  the  orations  which  he  wrote.  Accord- 
ing to  Suidss  and  other  ancient  writers,  he  also  wrote 
some  treatises  on  the  art  of  Oratory,  which  art  he  is 
said  by  Cicero  (Brut.,  12)  to  have  taught,  and  also 
discourses  on  love.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on 
love  which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  has 
been  edited  by  Haenish,  Lips.,  1827  ;  but  this  work 
evidently  belongs  to  a  much  Ister  period  m  Greek  lit- 
erature. The  best  edition  of  Lysias,  for  the  text,  is 
that  of  Bekkcr,  in  his  Oratores  Atltct.  Useful  editions 
have  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  8vo,  Cantab., 
1740;  Auger,  2  vols.  8vo,  Pant,  1783;  Rciske,  in 
the  Corpus  Oratorum  Gracorum,  Lips.,  1772,  2  vols. 
8vo  ;  and  Dobson,  in  the  Oral  or  tt  AUxei,  Land  ,  1828, 
2  vols.  8vo.  (Eneyel.  Us.  Knowl,  vol.  14,  p.  228.— 
SchbU,  Hist  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  2,  p  207  ) 

Lysimachia,  I.  a  city  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
founded  by  Lysimachus,  nesr  the  site  of  Cardia,  then 
fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  latter  place  were  transferred  hither  by  him. 
(Dtod  Sir..,  20.  29  —  Scymn.,  Ck.,  702  )  On  his 
death  Lysimachia  fell  successively  into  the  hands  ol 
Scleucus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Po- 
lyb ,  18,  34  )  It  afterward  suffered  considerably  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thracians,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins 
when  it  was  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
( Lit  ,  33.  M.—Polyb  ,  23,  34  )  On  the  defeat  of  that 
monarch  by  the  Romans,  it  was  bestowed  by  them  on 
Kutnenes,  king  of  Pergamus.  (Polyb.,  22,  5  )  Lysi- 
machia continued  to  exist  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  (4,  11), 
and  slill  later,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Amm.  Mar- 
cell.,  22,  8  —Procop  ,  de  adif.,  4.  H».)  But  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name  was  lost  in  that  of  Hcxamilion, 
a  fortress  constructed  probably  out  of  its  ruins,  and  so 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the  isthmus  on 
which  Lysimachia  had  stood.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol. 
7,  202  — Cramers  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  326.)— II. 
A  town  of  .ttolta,  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  and  be- 
tween Arsinoe  and  Pleuron.    (Strabo,  460.) 

Lysimachus,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  born  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  family. 
(Justin,  15,  3  )  In  the  general  distribution  of  the 
provinces  or  satrapies  among  the  chief  Macedonian  of- 
ficers after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Lysimachus  re- 
ceived Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  was 
not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  province  which  had  been  assigned  him  : 
he  was  vigorously  op|K>sed  by  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
his  power  was  firmly  established  in  that  country.  In 
B  C.  314  he  joined  Cassander.  Ptolemy,  and  Seleucus, 
in  their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonas  ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  to  take  an  ac- 
tive part  against  Antigonus,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  many  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  been  excited  by  the 
latter  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  peace  which  was 
made  between  the  contending  parties,  B.C.  311,  lasl- 
cd  only  for  a  short  time  ;  and  the  war  was  continued, 
with  various  success,  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius, 
the  sou  of  Autigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confeder- 
ates to  make  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lysima- 
chus accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
took  several  places,  and  acquired  immense  plunder. 
Autigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not  force 
him  to  a  battle.  In  the  following  year,  Lysimachus, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Seleucua 
and  the  other  confederates,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  in. 
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PhrvgU,  where  a  bloody  battle  waa  foognt,  in  which 
Antigonus  waa  alain  and  hia  army  totally  defeated. 
The  dominion*  of  Antigonua  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  northwestern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  after  married  Arsinoe, 
the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  el- 
dest son  Agathocles  bad  already  married  Lysandra,  the 
half  aister  of  Arsinoe.  In  B.C.  286  he  obtained  poe- 
session  of  the  throne  of  Macedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  had  laid  claims  to  that  country, 
to  retire  to  his  native  dominions.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
reer of  Lysimachus  appears  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
one,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  imbittered  by 
family  dissensions  and  intestine  commotiona.  Arsinoe, 
fearful  le«t  her  children  should  be  exposed,  after  the 
death  of  bcr  husband,  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles, 
persuaded  Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agaihoclea 
had  been  an  able  and  successful  general ;  he  was  also 
a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  who  deeply  resent- 
ed his  death  ;  and  Lysimachus  found  himself  involved 
in  almost  open  war  with  his  own  subjects.  Lysandra, 
the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Babylon,  and  entreated 
Selencus  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus.  The  Sy- 
rian king  waa  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubled  atate  of  his  rival's  kingdom  ;  hut  Lysimachus, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asia,  and  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventi- 
eth year  of  his  sge  according  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr., 
c.  64),  or  in  his  seventy-fourth  according  to  Justin 
(17, 1.— Compare  Plut .,  Vtt  Demttr. — Justin*—  Pau- 
Ma.,  1,  9,  seq.).  The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  found- 
ed by  this  monarch.  ( Vid.  Lysimachia. — Encycl.  Us. 
Knovl.,  vol.  14,  p.  228  ) 

Lysippus,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary,  born 
at  Sicyon,  and  placed  by  PRny  in  the  114th  Olympiad, 
B.C  324.  He  was  contemporary,  therefore,  with  Al- 
exander the  Great.  Lysippus  was  st  first  a  worker  in 
brass,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  painting, 
until  his  talent  and  inclinations  led  him  to  fix  upon  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.  He  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to 
have  been  superior  to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  introduced  grest  improvements  into  his  art,  by  ma- 
king the  head  smaller,  and  giving  the  body  a  more 
easy  and  natural  position,  than  was  usual  in  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  bis  statues 
were  admired,  among  other  things,  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  hair  was  always  executed.  (Plin., 
34,  8.)  Lysippus  is  said  to  have  been  self-taught,  and 
to  have  attained  his  excellence  by  studying  nature 
alone.  His  talents  were  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were  anxious 
to  obtain  his  works  ;  and  Alexander  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  and  no 
one  represent  him  in  bronze  except  Lysippus.  (Plin., 
7,  87. — Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  5,  12.)  His  reputation 
survived  his  death  ;  many  of  his  most  valuable  works 
were  brought  to  Home,  in  which  city  they  were  held 
in  so  much  esteem,  lhat  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  si- 
most  excited  an  insurrection  by  removing  a  Matue  of 
Lysippus,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from  the  warm  baths 
of  Agnppa  to  hia  own  palace. — Lysippus  is  said  to 
have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the  greatest  merit 
(Plin.,  34,  7),  many  of  which  were  colossal  figures. 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Vitruvius  have  preserved 
long  lists  of  his  works  ;  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
appear  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander,  ex- 
ecuted at  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  those  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicus ;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 
horses,  at  Rhodes  ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  ;  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  at  Alyr.ia  in  Acarnania,  which  was 
afterward  removed  to  Rome ;  and  a  statue  of  Oppor- 
tunity (tcaipoc),  represented  as  a  youth,  with  wings  on 
bis  ankles,  on  the  point  of  flying  from  the  earth  — 
Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  moat 
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[celebrated  was  Chares,  who  executed  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes.  (Junius,  de  Ptct.  Vet.  Cat/a/.,  p.  109,  $tqq. 
— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v. — Encycl.  Um.  Xnotei.,  vol 
14,  p.  228,  teq.)— 11.  A  painter,  whose  country  is  un- 
certain, but  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  enamelling  ;  for  on  one  of  his  pictures  kepi 
at  ^Egtna,  there  was  inscribed  the  word  irttatr. 
(Plin  ,  35,  U.—StUig.  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Lysis,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  member  of  th* 
Pythagorean  sect.    He  and  Pbilolaus  were  the  only 
1  two  disciples  of  Pythagoras  who  escaped  the  destroc- 
■  tion  of  the  school  of  Crotona.    Lysis  upon  this  re- 
tired to  Thebes,  where  he  ended  his  days,  and  where 
he  is  said  to  have  had  the  illustrious  Epaminondas  tor 
a  pupil.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  established  chronology,  although  it  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  writers.    Epaminondas  was  bom  4U 
B.C. ;  and,  supposing  that  Lysia  was  only  20  yean 
old  at  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  he  must  have  been  lit) 
years  of  age  when  Epaminondas  was  first  old  enosjl 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.    In  making  this  calcula- 
tion we  suppose  that  Pythagoras  died  B.C.  496.  Tbs 
anachronism,  however,  becomes  still  more  glaring,  if, 
with  Nauze  and  Frerct,  we  fix  the  birth  of  Pythagorai 
at  B.C.  460.    Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  taw 
philosopher  was  born  B.C.  576,  which  is  the  other  ex- 
treme, Lysis  must  still  have  been  105  years  old  wbra 
Epaminondas  waa  16.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to  sop 
pose  that  there  were  two  Pythagoreans  nsmed  Lysis, 
who  have  been  confounded  by  the  ancient  writers.— 
To  Lysis  are  ascribed  by  some  the  "  Golden  Verses" 
of  Pythagoras.    (Burette,  Mem.  dc  CAcad.  des  /wcr. 
dec,  vol.  13,  p.  226.)    He  wrote  a  commentary  « 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  and  also  a  letter  to  Hippsr- 
chus  of  Tarentum,  reproaching  him  for  his  indiscretion 
in  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  their  common  mis- 
ter.   This  latter  production  has  come  down  to  os,  ind 
may  bo  found  among  the  Greek  epistles  collected  by 
Aldus,  and  also  among  the  Pythagorean  fragment' ra 
CasauboVs  edition  of  Diogenes  Ijiertius.  (Sekeu, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  304  )    Many  of  the  MSS. 
and  early  editions  of  Nepos  ( Vit  Epam  ,  e.  2).  g"* 
the  reading  Lysiam  instead  of  Lysim,  on  which  varia- 
tion consult  the  notes  of  Bos  and  Fischer. 

LybistrItvs,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon.  who  flour  ed 
in  the  114th  Olvmpiad.  He  waa  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus,  {Plin..  35.  12.  44  )  He  is  tvA 
to  have  been  the  first  artist  that  made  use  of  gyp«» 
moulds  for  wax  casts.    (Phn.,  I.  c.) 

Lystra,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Pu>1<mT 
in  Isauria ;  but,  according  to  Pliny,  Hierocle*,  » 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycaowa.  Ji 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Derbe.    Leake  has  the  Mlo«'g 
remarks  relative  to  ita  site,  which  go  to  confirm  m 
opinion  of  Ptolemy :  "  Lystra  appear*  to  hava  r*ea 
nearer  than  Derbe  to  Iconium;  for  St.  Paul.  k*".r* 
that  city,  proceeds  first  to  Lystra  and  thence  toDrrt*. 
and  in  like  manner  returns  to  Lystra,  to  Iconiuir- 
to  Antiochia  of  Pisidia.    And  thia  seems  to  agree  »  « 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy,  who  .pieces  I.T»*f* 
Isauria,  and  near  Isaura,  which  eecms  ^"J*"''*  . 
have  occupied  some  part  of  the  valley  of        ^  ' 
or  Bry-Shehr.    Under  the  Greek  empire.  Homomw, 
Isaura.  and  Lystra,  as  well  as  Derbe  and 
were  all  included  in  the  consular  province  o'  ^ 
onia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  mctropol"""  wt 
Iconium.    The  similarity  of  names  induced  m*  * 
to  believe  that  Lvstra  was  situated  at  the  tnodtntr  * 
sera ;  but  we  find,  as  well  in  the  civil  •"•^J™ 
of  the  cities  in  H.eroclcs,  as  in  two  ecclesiaH-r »' "™ 
in  the  Notitia  Episcopal***,  lhat  Lystrs  »" "  ' 
were  distinct  places.    I  am  mcliucd  to  tbu«k  ,M  ^ 
vestiges  of  Lystra  may  bo  sought  for.  wiih  „ 
probability  of  success,  at  or  near  rVira*  A**""1  , 
Khatoun  Serai,  about  30  milea  to  the  *' 
Iconium."   (Journal,  p.  10*.) 
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Macs,  1. 1  peopts  of  Africa  who  occupied  the  coast 
to  the  northwest  of  and  near  the  Greater  Syrtie.  They 
are  thought  to  hare  been  the  same  with  thoee  named 
Syrtiiee  by  Pliny.  Herodotus  statea  that  they  had  a 
curious  custom  of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  bair  in  the 


»ving  only 

centre  of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that,  when  they  went  to  war,  they  used  the  skins  of 
ostriches  instead  of  shields  (4,  175).  The  river  Cinyps 
flowed  through  their  territory.  (Compare  Dwd.  Sic., 
3,  48  )  —  II.  A  people  of  Arabia  De*crta,  on  a  pro- 
jection of  land  where  the  Sinus  Peraicus  is  narrowest. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  Aaaabo :  its  modem 
name,  however.  Cape  Mustendon,  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Macs*.  (Bischeff  und  Mil' 
ler,  Wirterh.  dtr  Geogr.,  a.  v.) 

Macakis,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
M  ackoonIa,  a  country  of  Europe,  lying  to  the  woat 
•f  Thrace,  and  north  and  northeast  of  Thesnaly.  The 
boundaries  of  this  country  varied  at  different  times. 
When  Stralio  wrote,  Macedonia  included  a  considera- 
ble part  of  Iliyria  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedonia  Proper 
may  be  considrrcd  as  separated  from  Thessaly,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Cambunian  Mountama  ;  from  Illyria,  on 
the  west,  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardue 
and  Bemus,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindua, 
also  separatee  Thessaly  from  Epirus;  from  M  teat  a,  on 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelus  and  Sco- 
mius,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus  ;  and  from 
Thrace,  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Strymon.  The  Ma- 
cedonia of  Herodotua,  however,  was  atill  more  limited, 
as  is  afterward  mentioned.  Macedonia'  Proper,  aa 
defined  above,  is  watered  by  three  rivers  of  considera- 
ble size,  the  Axtus,  Lvdias,  and  Haliacmon,  all  which 
flow  into  the  Smua  1  hcrmatcus,  the  modern  Gulf  of 
Stitomki-  The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  aeacoaal, 
and  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  Aiiua  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very  low  and 
marshy. — The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nians are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  modems 
have  attempted,  against  all  probability,  to  derive  the 
name  from  the  Kittim  mentioned  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment {Gen.  10,  4  —  Numb.  84,  24  — Jer.  2,  10  — 
Bxek.  27,  6  —  Dan.  11,  30).  This  opinion  appears 
to  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim,  which  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  Macedonia ;  but  atill  more  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  land  of  Cbeittieim  (Ik 
ts)c  ym  Xttrrutft,  I  Mace.  1,  1),  and  Ferses  is  called 
king  of  the  Kittians  (Kimiuv,  I  Mace.  8,  5).— In  in- 
quiring into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two 
question*,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
he  carefully  kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy under  the  Tetnenida? ;  for,  while  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  behpving  that  the  Macedonian  princes 
were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  Macedoniana  themselves  were  an  Illyrian 
people,  though  the  country  must  also  have  been  in- 
habited in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 
The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedo- 
nians as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hellenic 
origin  ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  weil  a*  the  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  of 
the  early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  appear  to  estab- 
lish tbo  identity  of  the  two  natious.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  name  of  Macedonia  comprehended  only 
the  country  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lvdias,  for 
he  observes  that  Macedonia  was  separated  from  Bot- 
tom by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Lvdias  and  Haliac- 
mon (Herod.,  7.  127).  How  far  * 
that 
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from  his  narrative.— -According  to  many  ancient  wri- 
ters, Macedonia  waa  anciently  called  Emathia  (Pltn., 
4,  17. — Justin,  7,  1. — Aul.  Gell.,  14,  6);  but  we  also 
find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  Macttae  (Mo*r% 
rot),  and  Macedm  (ilaxedvoi).    They  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  Mount  Pindua.    Herodotus  says  that  the  Do- 
rians dwelling  under  Pindus  were  called  Macedoniana 
(I,  56. — Compare  8,  43);  and,  although  it  may  tor 
many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedoniana 
had  any  particular  connexion  with  the  Dorians,  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Macedoniana  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction.— The  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  tome 
intricacy  and  dispute.    There  is  one  point,  however, 
on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree ;  namely, 
that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  was  of  the  race 
of  the  Temenida  of  Argos.    The  difference  of  opin- 
ion principally  regards  the  individual  of  that  family  to 
whom  the  honour  of  founding  thia  monarchy  is  to  be 
ascribed.    The  account  of  Herodotus  seems  most 
worthy  of  being  received.    According  to  this  writer, 
three  brothers  uamed  Gavanes.  Aeropus,  and  Perdic- 
cas,  descended  from  Temenus,  left  Argos,  their  native 
place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in  Illyria,  pass- 
ed thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experi- 
encing some  singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  de- 
tails, they  at  length  suceeeded  in  acquiring  possession 
of  a  principality,'  which  devolved  on  Perdiecas,  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  who  is  therefore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotua  (8,  137)  and  Tbucydides  (2,  99), 
as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty.  These 
writers  have  also  recorded  the  namea  of  the  succes- 
sors of  this"  prince,  though  there  is  little  to  interest 
the  reader  in  their  history  —Before  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the  riv- 
er Strymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from 
Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and 
Paronie  likewise  on  the  north.    Philip  conquered  this 
peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  Nesau*.  and 
Mount  Khodope  ;  as  also  Pajonja  and  Illyria  beyond 
Lake  Lychnitis.    Thus  the  widest  limits  of  Macedo- 
nia were  from  the  JSgean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Drino  formed  its  boundary.    The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amounted  to  nineteen. 
Macedonia  first  became  powerful  under  thia  monarch, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country 
and  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced 
Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in 
the  battle  of  Charonea.    His  son  Alexander  sub- 
dued Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
for  ten  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  short 
time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.    After  bis  death, 
this  immense  empire  was  divided.    Macedonia  re- 
ceived anew  ita  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  bat- 
tles, lost  it*  dominion  over  Greece.    The  alliance  of 
Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  aecood  Punic  war, 
gave  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.    The  Romans  do- 
fayed  their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip  having 
laid  siege  to  Athen*.  the  Athenians  called  the  Romano 
to  their  aid ;  the  latter  declared  war  against  Macedo- 
nia ;  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surren- 
der his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army  to  300  men,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.    Perseus,  the  succes- 
sor of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arms  against  Koine, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulus  iEmUius,  and 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  tho  country.  Indig- 
nant at  thoir  oppression,  the  Macedonian  nobility  and 
the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscus;  but.  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  were  overcome  by  Quintus  Cncil- 
ius,  surnamed,  from  hi*  conquest,  Macedonicus ;  the 
nobility  were  exiled,  and  the  country  became  a  Roman 
ivince  B.C.  148.    It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
the  boundaries,  of  thia  Roman  province  of 
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Macedonia.  According  to  Um  "  Epitomiier"  of  Strip 
bo  (lib.  7),  it  waa  bounded  by  too  Adriatic  on  the  west ; 
on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardua,  Orbelue, 
pc.  and  Hcmua ;  on  the  south  by  the  Via  Eg- 
while  on  the  eaat  it  extended  as  far  as  Cypsela 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrue.  But  thia  statement 
with  respect  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
cannot  be  correct,  since  we  know  that  the  province  of 
Macedonia  waa  bounded  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ach- 
ate ;  and  although  it  la  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  these  provin- 
ce*, yet  it  does  not  appear  that  Achaia  extended  far- 
ther north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly  —  Macedonia 
now  forma  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Mai:tdi>nia  or  Filtba  Vtlajeti,  and  containa  about 
700.000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Walachiana.  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanians.  The  southeastern  part  is  un- 
der the  pacha  of  Saioniki ;  the  northern  under  beys  or 
aga*,  or  forms  free  communities.  The  capital  Saion- 
iki, the  ancient  Thesaaloniea,  ia  a  commercial  town, 
and  contains  70,000  inhabitants.— Ancient  Macedonia 
was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  conaiated  chiefly  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver ; 
the  coaata,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits. 
Modern  Macedonia  is  ssid  to  possess  a  soil  mote- fruit- 
ful than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few 
districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  as  the  coast  of  Athos 
or  the  ancient  Chalcidice.  The  land  in  die  valleys  of 
Panoroi  and  Casaandna,  when  grazed  by  the  lightest 
plough,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
the  finest  fields  in  the  department  between  the  Euro 
and  the  Loire,  or  the  granary  of  France ;  if  the  wheat 
in  its  green  atate  be  not  browaed  by  aheep  or  cut  with 
the  scythe,  it  perishes  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
donia is  also  famous  for  its  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  its 
wines  are  some  of  tbem  equal  to  those  of  Burgundv. 
'.Malte-Bnin,Geogr,rol  6,  p.  156,  seqq..  Eng.  transl. 
— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  164,  seqq. —  En- 
cyel.  U».  KnmeL,  vol.  14,  p.  841.)— For  a  list  of  the 
ancient  king*  of  Macedonia,  with  remarka  on  their 
reign,  consult  Clinton's  Fasti  Helltntci,  p.  221,  seqq,, 
tied. 

Macat,  I.  a  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Verona.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  birds,  entitled  Ornitho- 
gam*,  and  of  another  on  anakee,  under  the  title  of 
Thaiat*.  This  laat  waa  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Thonaca  of  Nicander.  (Qtunt.,  Inst.  Or , 
19,  I,  66. — Spalding,  ad  Quint.,  Inst.  Or.,  6, 3,  96  ) 
We  have  no  remains  of  either  of  these  worka.  The 
poem  De  Herbarum  virtutibus,  commonly  ascribed  to 
htm,  ia  now  regarded  as  a  production  of  the  middle 
age*.  (Gyrald  ,  Dial..  4,  p.  217,  seqq  — Bromkkus., 
ad  TUmll,  p.  274  —  Veesenmyer.  Btbliogr.  Analekt., 
p.  64. >—  II  A  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Iliad,  and  also  an  AntekomerKo.  He  has 
been  frequently  confounded  with  the  preceding,  but 
flourished,  in  truth,  at  a  later  period.  The  former 
died  in  Aaia,  B.C.  17.  (Compare  the  remarka  of 
Wemsdorff,  Poet.  Lot  Mtn,  vol  4,  p  679,  seqq.) 

MacttaNinas,  a  powerful  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whose 
view*  at  one  time  extended  to  the  subjugation  of  all 
Peloponnesus.  He  wss  defeated  and  alain  by  Philo- 
pcrmen  in  battle  near  Mantinea.  (Plut ,  Vit.  PhUop.) 

MacnioN,  a  celelirated  physician,  son  of  ^Escula- 
pine,  and  brother  to  Podalirioa.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
jan war,  where  hie  skill  in  surgery  and  the  healing  art 
proved  of  great  service  to  hia  countrymen.  Macnaon 
was  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Trov  waa  taken.  He  received  divine  honour  a  after 
death,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him.  (Horn.,  II., 
2,  731—  Virg  ,  Mn  .  2,  263.)— Schwenck  derivea 
the  name  from  die  old  verb  /raru.  the  root  of  (inxavr), 
and  makes  it  denote  one  who  ia  skilful  with  the  hand. 
(Andeut ,  p.  206  )  Machaon,"  observes  the  Pree- 
ident  Goguet  {Origin  of  Laws,  etc ,  vol.  2,  p.  267, 
778 


Eng.  transl  ),  "  waa  himself  a  very  able  physician. 
He  was  a  soldier  aa  well  aa  a  physician.    He  wai 
wounded  dangerously  in  the  shoulder  in  a  sally  which 
the  Trojana  had  made.    Ncator  immediately  brought 
him  back  to  hia  tent.    Scarce  are  they  entered  there, 
before  Macbaon  took  a  drink  mixed  with  wine,  ia 
which  they  had  put  the  scrapings  of  cheese  and  bar- 
ley-flour.   (//..  11,  606,  seqq .)    What  ill  effect*  mu*t 
not  tbia  mixture  produce,  aince  wine  alone  ia  very  op- 
posite to  the  healing  of  wounds  !    The  meats  which 
Macbaon  afterward  uaed  (17.,  11,  629)  do  not  appear 
in  any  way  proper  for  the  atate  in  which  he  found  h:m- 
aelf.    In  another  part  of  the  Iliad  (4,  218)  Menelaus 
is  wounded  with  an  arrow  :  they  make  Marhaon  im- 
mediately  come  to  heal  htm.    The  son  of  ./Esculapiw, 
after  having  considered  the  wound,  sucks  the  Wwxi, 
snd  puts  on  it  a  dressing  to  appease  the  pain.  Homer 
doea  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  dtessing.  It 
waa  only  composed,  according  to  all  apj*earance».  of 
some  bitter  roots.    Thia  conjecture  ia  founded  en  the 
following  circumstance :  in  the  description  which  Um 
poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  saya  ex- 
pressly that  they  applied  to  the  wound  the  juice  oi  i 
biUer  herb  bruised  (11, 846).    It  appears  that  this  wai 
the  only  remedy  which  they  knew.    The  virtue  of 
these  plants  ia  to  be  styptic."    To  what  ia  here  Mid 
may  be  added  the  remarka  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
our  own  country.    "  It  appears  that  the  practice  of 
Macbaon  and  Podaliriua  waa  very  much  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  darts  and  arrows  with  which  wotinoi 
Itad  been  inflicted,  and  afterward  to  the  application  of 
fomentationa  and  styptics  to  the  wounded  parts ;  (at, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  in  other  re- 
spects severely  injured,  aa  in  the  caae  of  jEneaa,  wftcw 
thigh-bone  waa  broken  by  a  atone  thrown  by  Diomede, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  supf  rrntunl 
meana  employed  for  their  relief."    (Hostck's  Mtdual 
Essays,  vol.  1,  p.  38.) 

Macta,  a  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines, and  di- 
viding Liguria  from  Etruria,  now  the  Msgre  (**• 
can,  2,  426  —  Lie ,  39.  32.)  The  Arnua  formed  the 
southern  boundary  of  Iaguna  until  the  reign  of  As- 
guatua.    (Plin..  3,  6.) 

MacaiANua,  Titua  Fulviua  Julius,  a  Roman,  who, 
from  a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  highest  command  ia 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himaelf  emperor  when  Va- 
lerian had  been  made  pnaoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D. 
260.  He  ia  one  of  the  so-called  *•  thirty  tyrants"  af 
later  Roman  hiatory,  but  appears  to  have  been,  to 
an  we  can  judge  from  hia  brief  period  of  authority,  w» 
able  prince.  Macrianoe  waa  proclaimed  emperor  alon? 
with  hia  two  aona  Macrianue  (Junior)  and  Qtneius 
When  he  had  supported  his  dignity  for  a  year  m  as 
eaatem  perta  of  the  world.  Macn.na.  marched  to- 
ward e  Rome  to  crush  Gallienus,  who  hsd  ben  p"* 
claimed  emperor.  He  waa  defeated  in  Illyncum  by 
the  lieutenant  of  Gallienus,  and  put  to  death  *»t>  b» 
elder  eon,  A  D.  262.    (Tret  PoU ,  Vu.  Matn**) 

MacatNPs.  I.  M.  Opilius  Severos,  s  native  ef  Ww- 
ritania,  was  pmtorian  prefect  under  Caracalla,  »  bnm 
he  accompanied  in  hia  expedition  against  the i  P»rUn- 
ana.  and  cansod  to  be  murdered  on  the  march  »»- 
crinua  waa  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  » 
army,  A  D.  217,  and  hia  eon  Diadumenianus,  wbe«»s 
at  Antioch.  waa  made  Cajssr;  both  election*  sere 
confirmed  by  the  senate.   Macrinu*.  sfter  a  battle  wi« 
the  Parthians  near  Niaibia,  concluded  peace  with  mm 
On  hia  return  to  Antioch  he  reformed  many  ar»»»rt 
introduced  by  Caracalla.    But  hia  cxcessiee 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  sn  insurrection,  etaua 
by  Mcesa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out 
Mscrinos,  who.  being  defeated  near  Antioch.  rk 
far  as  Chalcedon.  where  he  waa  arrested  and  pu<  " 
death.  A  D  218.  after  a  reign  of  about  14 
Hie  son  Disdumenianus  shared  hia  fate    He  *•*  *_ 
by  Heliogebalun.    (Jul  CapiUl ,  Vd. 
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— Herodiax,  4,  12,  3,  seqq.}— If.  A  friend  of  the  poet 
Persiue,  to  whom  hie  second  satire  is  inscribed.  They 
had  brco  fellow-student*  under  Serviliua  Numanua. 
(Ltmaire,  ad  Pert.,  Sat.,  2,  1  ) 

Mackubii,  a  people  of  Ethiopia,  highly  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  and  whom  Herodotus  has  copiously  de- 
scribed. An  eipediiion  wss  undertaken  against  them 
by  Cambyaes,  and  in  this  way  they  have  obtained  a 
name  in  history.  A  rumour  of  the  vast  quautity  of 
gold  which  they  possessed  determined  Cambyaes  to 
march  against  them.  He  sent,  however,  beforehand 
some  spies  into  their  country,  from  the  nation  of  the 
Icbthyophagi,  aa  they  understood  their  language.  The 
account*,  which  the  neighbouring  people  gave,  repre- 
sented the  Macrobii  as  a  tall  and  beautiful  race,  who 
bad  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and  elected  the 
tallest  among  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.  The  Ich- 
thyuphagi,  on  aaking  the  monarch  of  the  Macrobiana, 
to  whom  they  brought  presents  as  if  ambassadors  from 
L'smbyses,  for  what  length  of  time  his  subjects  lived, 
were  told  for  the  space  of  120  years,  and  sometimes 
longer.  Hence  the  name  given  them  by  the  Greek 
writers  of  Macrobii  (Maxp66tot,  "  long-lived").  Gold 
was  the  metal  in  commonest  use  among  them,  even 
for  the  fetters  of  their  prisoners  Herodotus  adds, 
that  Cambyaes,  on  the  return  of  his  spies,  immediately 
marched  against  the  Macrobii,  but  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, from  want  of  provisions,  before  he  had  proceeded 
a  fifi h  pert  of  the  way.  ( Herod.,  3,  1 7,  seqq . )— Bruce 
takes  the  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  Shang  alias,  dwell- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  countries,  Cuba  and 
Nuba,  on  both  aides  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  of  Fazuk- 
la.  {Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  554,  seqq.)  Heeren,  bow- 
ever,  more  correctly  thinks,  that  the  people  in  queation 
are  to  be  sought  for  farther  south,  in  another  region. 
None  of  the  Shangallas,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
ies, or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  imputed 
to  the  Macrobii.  He  thinks  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  Macrobii  of  Herodotus  should  be  sought  for  on  the 
coast,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Add,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Guardefui.  Thia  would  place  them  in  the 
country  of  the  Somaultcs,  who  arc,  perhaps,  their  de- 
acendanta.    (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  333,  seqq.) 

Macaoefoa,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Theodosiua  the 
Younger.  His  full  name  ia  Aureliua  Macrobiua  Am- 
bfoeius  Theodosiua.  (Funcc.,  de  veget.  L.  L.  seneet., 
4.  27  —  Fabric  ,  Bib.  Lai.,  vol.  3,  p.  180  )  As  he 
was  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  seeks  in  this  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  Latin  stylo  (Sat.,  1,  1),  he  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  critics  as  a  native  of  Greece.  (Fa- 
bric, I.  e.,  in  noli*.)  In  the  manuscripts  be  bears  the 
title  of  Vtr  Consular**  et  iUustris;  and  from  thia 
some  have  concluded,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
Macrobiua  mentioned  in  a  law  of  the  Theodoaian  code 
(lib.  6,  tit.  8)  aa  Prafeclus  saeri  euMculi,  or  chamber- 
Lin  of  the  royal  bedchamber.  Other  critica  have  re- 
marked, however,  that  thia  office  was  commonly  given 
to  eunucha,  and  that  Macrobius  the  writer  had  a  son. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Macrobiua  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  not.  The  supposition  that  he  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  under  a  Christian  emperor  baa  been  the 
chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  ground  lor  imagining  him 
to  have  been  a  Christian,  since  the  language  of  hia 
writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogues  are  en- 
tirely heathen.  (Consult  Mahul,  Dissertation  svr  la 
Via,  dec.,  de  Maerobe.  —  Class.  Journ.,  vol.  20,  p. 
110.) — The  works  of  Macrobius  are  three  in  number: 
1.  CommenUriorum  in  Sommum  Scipionis  libri  duo. 
Thia  work  is  addressed  to  hia  son  Kustalhius.  Be- 
sides an  explanatory  view  of  the  Somnium  Scipionis 
of  Cicero,  it  contains  much  information  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  later  Platonists  on  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  earth  and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
There  is  a  Greek  version  by  Msxumus  Planudee, 
first  published,  from  the  MS  in  the  King's 


Library  at  Paria,  by  Hess,  Hal ,  1833,  8vo. 
critics  have  thought  that  the  commentary  we  hare 
just  been  considering  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  pari 
of  the  second  work  of  this  writer,  of  which  we  are  go- 
ing to  apeak,  and  from  which  it  has  been  detached 
through  the* carelessness  of  the  early  editors  There 
seems  no  good  reason  for  this  opinion. — 2  Satuma- 
lium  eonvtviorum  libri  septem.  Likewise  addressed 
to  his  son.  This  is  a  compilation  after  the  manner  of 
the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulua  Gelliua:  it  has,  however, 
the  dialogue  form,  and  is  eupposed  to  be  the  transcript 
of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  principal  interlo- 
cutors are  a  certain  Vectius  Prateitatus,  Q.  Aureliaa 
Symmachus  and  his  brother  Flavianus,  Caacinna  De- 
cius  Albinus,  Avienus,  a  physician,  a  grammarian,  dtc. 
It  contains  discussions  of  a  great  variety  of  historical 
and  mythological  topics,  explanations  of  many  pas- 
sages of  ancient  authors,  remarks  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  dec.  An  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  :  Of  the  origin  of  some  Roman 
words.  —  OJ  the  origin  oj  fthe  Saturnalia  — Of  the  Ra- 
man year  and  its  divisions  — Proof  that  all  the  gods 
of  fable  were  originally  symbols  of  the  sun. — Of  Ci- 
cero's bans  mots.— Of  Augustus.— Of  Julia.— Details 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Romans.— Observations  on  the 
Mneid,  and  a  comparison  between  Virgil  and  Homer. 
—  Why  those  who  turn  round  are  attacked  with  verti- 
goes.—  Why  women  have  softer  voices  than  men. —  Why 
shame  makes  one  blush. —  Why  bodies  plunged  in  wa- 
ter appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  dtc.  Many 
things  in  Macrobius  are  drawn  from  Aulua  Gellius, 
and  some  from  Plutarch. — 3.  The  third  work  of  Ma- 
crobius treated  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languagea,  and  also  of  their  analogy  :  Da 
diffcrcntiis  et  societal  thus  Grotci  Latinique  Verbt.  We 
have  only  an  extract  from  this,  made  by  one  Joannes, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Joaunea 
Scotua,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Bald. 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lot.  Rom,  vol.  3,  p.  322,  seqq.—Bahr, 
Gesch.  Rem.  lot.,  p.  724,  seqq.)  Tbe  best  edition 
of  Macrobius  is  that  of  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Zeune,  Lips.,  1774,  8vo,  has  a 
very  faulty  text,  but  very  useful  and  extensive  notes. 
The  text  is  a  careless  reprint  of  that  of  Gronovius. 
The  Bipont  edition,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo>  has  no 
but  a  very  correct  text.  The  Notitia  Li  tenuis 
ed  is  also  very  useful. — II.  An  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  aixth  century.  He  was  at  first  a 
priest  of  the  Catholic  church  m  Africa,  but  afterward 
made  common  cause  with  the  Donaliata.  We  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a  letter  of  his  to  the  people  of 
Carthage,  but  nothing  exists  of  a  treatise  which  he 
wrote  while  yet  belonging  to  tbe  orthodox  persuasion, 
entitled  "  Ad  confessor es  et  virgmes." 

MacadMKS,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Armenia,  probably  between  the  town  af 
Arze  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  mentteav 
ed  in  the  Anabasis  as  one  of  the  nations  through  whose 
territories  tbe  Greeks  marched.  The  Macrones  era 
called  Maciocephali  by  Scylax  (p.  33),  bat  Pliny  seems 
to  distinguish  them  aa  two  different  people  (6,  4\ 
Herodotua  informs  us  that  the  Macronea  used  rirvuav 
cision,  having,  as  they  themselves  reported,  derived 
the  practice  from  the  Colchians.  (Herod.,  2,  104.) 
The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  thia  passage 
is,  that  the  Macronea  were  ol  Colchian  origin.  Stre- 
bo  affirms,  that  thia  people  were  in  bis  time  no  long- 
er called  by  their  ancient  appellation,  hot  were  named 
Sanni  (Strab  ,  548);  and  Euatathius,  who  confirms 
this  statement,  writes  the  word  Txani,  according  to 
tbe  more  modern  Greek  orthography  (ad  Dionys.  Pa- 
rug.,  766).  Cramer  thinks,  that  the  modern  name  of 
Djantk  ia  a  corruption  o'  Sannice.  ( Asia  Minor,  voL 
1,  p.  886.) 
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Manama,  a  city  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  and 
aoithweat  of  Sicca.  It  appears  to  hare  beon  a  place 
*f  some  importance,  and,  in  the  Notuta  Numidia,  Pro- 
deiitius  Metaurensis  is  named  as  its  bishop.  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Apuloiu*.  though 
Mannerl  is  in  favour  of  the  Roman  colonyMd  Medcra. 
No  traces  of  Madaura  remain.  In  an  inscription  of 
G ruler's  (p.  600,  n.  10),  the  name  of  the  city  is  given 
as  Medaura.  (Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pU  3,  p 
321.) 

MauNBRt,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Cele- 
ns9  in  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  common  bound- 
ary between  Lydia  and  Carta,  falling  into  the  /Egean 
below  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  It  was  remarkable 
lor  the  winding  nature  of  its  course  (oxoXtoe  uv  tc 
ixcpiakqv. — Strabo,  577),  and  hence  all  obliquities 
or  windings  took  the  name  of  Meander.  (Strab..  I.  c.) 
It  received  ibe  waters  of  various  streams,  the  Marsyss, 
Orgas,  dec,  but  was  not  remarkable  for  ila  size  as  far 
as  regarded  breadth,  though  a  deep  river,  and  fordaMe 
only  in  a  few  places  in  the  early  part  of  its  course. 
According  to  Xenopbon  (Anab.,  1,  2),  the  Meander 
rose  in  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  Bowing  from  tbence 
through  his  park  and  the  city  of  Cclcne.  In  the  vi- 
cinity rose  the  Marayaa,  which  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Meander  in  the  auburb  of  Celene,  where  after- 
ward stood  the  city  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Leake,  Tour,  p.  158,  tcqo.)  According  to 
Strabo  (663),  the  commou  boundary  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  Meander,  was  at  Carura.  After  the 
river  had  reached  Lydta  and  Caria,  it  widened,  and 
entered  upon  what  the  ancients  denominated  the  plain 
of  the  Meander,  which  extended  from  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  to  the  sea,  nearly  100  miles.  This  plsin 
varied  in  breadth  from  5  to  10  miles,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towns.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  by  the  great  deposition  of  mud  and  earth 
in  the  course  of  ages :  changes  that  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  lace  of  things  as  described  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  first  of  modern  geographers  was  to- 
tally misled  in  his  estimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modern,  on  the 
ground  of  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  it  in  the  ancient 
books.  D'Anvillo  had  no  conception  that  the  Gulf  of 
Laiinus  received  the  Meander,  hut  supposed  a  con- 
siderable space  to  exist  between  them.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  the  gulf  itself  no  longer  existed  ;  that  its 
wide  opening  to  the  sea  was  closed  up  by  alluvions ; 
and  that  the  island  of  l*de,  so  often  mentioned  a*  a 
rendezvous  in  the  history  of  the  naval  warfare  of  an- 
cient times,  had  become  a  part  of  the  main  land,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  tbe  marshy  soil ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  was 
transformed  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  mud  of  the 
Meander,  having  been  deposited  across  the  southeast 
arm  of  tbe  gulf,  formed  h>  upper  part  into  a  luke  ; 
which  soon  became  fresh,  when  the  access  of  the  sea- 
water  was  barred  out,  as  it  receives  a  great  quantity 
of  land  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  It  is 
named  the  Lake  of  Bafe,  from  a  town  at  the  southeast 
corner:  it  is  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
5  in  breadth.  Chandler  represent*  the  water  ss  in- 
sipid and  not  drinkable.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Meander  is  Minder.  (Rennell,  Gtogr.  of  Wet  tern 
Attn,  vol.  2,  p.  80.  self  .)  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
Meander  in  a  part  of  its  course  as  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  having  a  current  towards  the  sea  of  about  a 
mile  an  hour :  he  observes,  however,  that  this  must 
be  much  more  rapid,  when  the  streams,  formed  by 
rain  and  melted  snow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains. 
He  describes  tbe  water  as  very  thick  and  muddy ;  and 
the  mud  in  particular  at  the  bank  as  extremely  deep. 
(Tour  tn  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  96.) 

Mmatm,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
vallum  Severi  or  wall  of  Severus,  comprising  tbe  Ota- 


deni,  Gadeni,  Selgove,  Novante,  and  Daranii.  (Dw 
Cast.,  76,  It.) 

Macbnas,  Cams  Cilnios,  waa  descended,  it  ■ 
said,  from  Elbius  Volterrenoa,  one  of  the  Lucomonc* 
of  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Vaduno- 
nis,  A.U.C.  445,  which  finally  brought  his  country 
under  toul  subjection  to  the  Romans.    His  imme- 
diate socestors  were  Roman  knights,  who.  having  bees 
at  length  incorporated  into  the  state,  held  high  com- 
manda  in  the  army  (Horat.,  Sat.,  I,  6,  3),  and  Ma**- 
nas  would  never  consent  to  leave  their  class  to  bettt- 
rolled  among  the  senators :  but  be  was  proud  (as  nay 
be  conjectured  from  its  frequent  mention  by  ibe  petit) 
of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  old  Etrurian  princes. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  was  born,  or  iu  what 
manner  he  spent  his  youth ;  but  Meibomius  (Macenu, 
L.  Bat.,  1653,  4 to)  conjectures  that  be  was  educttd 
at  Apollonis,  along  with  Augustus  and  Agrippa;  and 
that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  their  memora- 
ble friendship.    He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
his  country  till  we  hear  of  his  accompanying  Augustus 
to  Rome  after  tbe  battle  of  Mutina.   He  was  alto  vitk 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  him  during  the  whols 
course  of  the  naval  wars  sgainst  Sextua  Pompey,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  sent  at  intervals  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  his  presence  to  quell  those  disturbances,  which, 
during  this  period,  frequently  broke  out  in  the  capital 
In  the  battle  of  Actium  he  commanded  the  light  1* 
burnian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  gui 
the  victory  for  Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  with  ihcm 
to  Antony  when  he  fled  after  the  galley  of  Cleopatra. 
During  the  absence  of  Augustus  in  Egypt,  Mrccnat, 
in  virtue  of  bis  office  of  prefect,  wss  intrusted  with  tbe 
chief  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  parucubrry 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital    (Ptdo  AH* 
nor.,  Epictd.  Mac  en)  After  Augustus  had  morwd 
from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  thr  affairs  of  the  empire 
proceeded  in  a  regular  course,  Meceoas  shared  with 
Agrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  sovereiga. 
While  Agrippa  was  intrusted  with  affairs  requiring  ie- 
tivily,  gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  beaeews- 

Rlished  by  persuasion  and  address  were  commuted  to 
lecenas.  The  advice  which  he  gave  to  Aogwu* 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  hit  pro- 
posed resignation  of  the  empire,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Agrippa :  Meccnas  having  justly  represented  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be  kh 
without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  the  vatt  em- 
pire now  required  a  aingle  chief  to  maintain 
and  order ;  that  Augustus  had  already  advanced  to* 
far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  ib- 
solute  power,  he  would  speedily  fall  a  victim  lo  tbe 
resentment  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  those  *boa 
he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  security.  (0* 
Cattiut,  52,  14.  *tqq.)  Having  agreed  lo  reUiti  the 
government,  Augustus  aaked  and  obtained  from  Mae- 
cenas a  general  plan  for  its  administration.  Hit  mia- 
ister  laid  down  for  him  rules  regarding  the  reforro»t|0,n 
of  the  senate,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  col- 
lection of  taxes,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  p>*' 
ernment  of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equalm- 
tion  of  weights  and  measures,  the  suppression  of  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  and  tbe  support  of  rebgiwi 
observances.  His  measures  on  all  these  point*,  h 
detailed  by  Dio  Cassius,  show  consummate  political 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment. Mecenaa  had  often  mediated  between  AntoeT 
and  Augustus,  and  healed  tbo  mutual  wounds  wbieb 
their  ambition  inflicted.  But  when  his  master  bad  * 
length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  great  object  oj 
his  attention  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of 
government.  For  this  purpose  he  had  spies  in  »» *J* 
tiers,  to  pry  into  every  assembly,  and  to  watch  tf* 
motions  of  the  people.  Bv  these  means  tbe 
dent  plots  of  Lcpidus  (Veil.  Paiert,  2.  88)  sod  M»- 
'  and  suppressed  wrthool  dang** 
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e>r  d'sturbanee ;  and  at  length  no  conspiracies  were 
formsJ.  At  tlie  same  time,  and  with  a  similar  object, 
he  did  all  in  bia  power  lo  render  the  administration 
of  Augustus  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  be  perfectly 
understood  all  the  weaknesses  and  virtues  of  his  char- 
acter, he  easily  bent  his  disposition  to  the  side  of  mer- 
cy. While  he  himself,  as  prefect  of  the  city,  had  re- 
tained the  capital  in  admirable  order  and  subjection, 
he  was  yet  remsrksble  for  the  mildness  with  which  he 
exercised  this  important  office,  lo  which  belonged  the 
management  of  all  civil  affairs  in  the  absence  of  the 
•mpcror,  ibe  regulation  of  buildings,  provisions,  and 
commerce,  and  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  capital.  Seneca,  who 
ie  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
character  of  Maecenas,  allows  him  a  full  tribute  of 
praise  for  his  clemency  and  mildness.  (Epiit.,  114.) 
So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  the  benefits  which  his 
government  derived  from  the  counsels  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Mxeenaa,  and  such  was  his  high  opin- 
ion of  his  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  him,  whether  political  or  do- 
mestic, was  confided  to  this  minister.  Such,  too, 
were  the  terms  of  inlimscy  on  which  they  lived,  that 
the  emperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  always  made  himself 
be  carried  to  the  house  of  Maecenas  ;  ao  difficult  was 
it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  his  admin- 
istration, and  while  exercising  an  almost  unremitting 
assiduity,  Maecenas  had  still  the  appearance  of  bong 
aonk  in  sloth  and  luxury.  Though  he  could  exert 
aimself  with  the  utmost  activity  and  vigilance  when 
these  were  required,  yet  in  bis  hours  of  freedom  he 
indulged  himself  in  as  much  case  and  softness  aa  the 
moat  delicate  lady  in  Rome.  (Veil.  Ptterc.,%,99.) 
He  was  moderate  in  hia  desires  of  wealth  or  honours ; 
he  was  probably  indolent  and  voluptuous  by  nature 
and  inclination  ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than 
conceal  his  faults.  The  air  of  effeminate  eaae  which 
he  ever  assumed,  was  perha|*s  good  policy  in  ref- 
erence both  to  the  prince  and  people.  Neither  could 
be  jealous  of  a  minister  who  was  apparently  ao  care- 
leas  and  indifferent,  and  who  seemed  occupied  chiefly 
with  his  magnificent  villaa  and  costly  furniture.  He 
saoally  came  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loose  garb.  When  he  went  to  the  theatre,  forum,  or 
senate,  his  origin  robe  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he 
wore  a  little  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  a  fugitive  slave  in 
a  pantomime.  Instead  of  being  followed  by  lictors  or 
tribunes,  be  appeared  in  all  public  places  attended  by 
two  eunuchs.  (Senee  ,  Eput ,  114.)  He  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  remarkable  for  its  height. 
The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  which  surrounded  the  villa, 
were  among  the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicin- 
ity. Here,  seated  in  tho  cool  shade  of  his  green 
spreading  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birds  con- 
stantly warbled  their  harmonious  notes,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
muses  Being  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the 
style  of  Maecenas's  entertainments  varied.  They  were 
sometimes  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  others  elegant 
■mi  private  ;  but  tbey  were  always  inimitable  in  point 
of  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mule'a  flesh; 
his  table  was  served  with  the  moat  delicious  wines, 
among  which  was  one  of  Italian  growth  and  moat  ex- 
quisite flavour,  called  from  hia  name  Meecenatianum 
(Plan.,  8,  43) ;  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurious  Trimal- 
cbio,  who  is  the  Magister  Convivii  in  the  Satyricon 
of  Petronius  Arbiter,  ia  called  Macryuitianut,  from 
his  imitating  the  style  of  Maecenas's  entertainments. 
(P/m  ,  14,  6.)  Hia  anmptuons  board  was  thronged 
with  parasites,  whom  he  also  frequently  carried  about 
to  sup  with  his  friends,  and  his  house  was  filled  by 
musicians,  buffoons,  and  acton  of  mimes  or  panto- 


mimes, with  Bathyllua  at  their  head.  These  were 
atrangely  intermingled  in  bia  palace  with  tribunes, 
clerks,  and  lictors.  But  there,  too,  were  Horace,  and 
Variua,  and  Valgiua,  and  Virgil!  Of  these  distin- 
guished poets,  and  Of  many  other  literary  men,  Mae- 
cenas was,  during  hia  whole  life,  the  patron,  protector, 
and  friend.  Deaert  in  learning  never  failed,  in  course 
of  time,  to  obtain  from  him  ita  due  reward  ;  and  hia 
friendship,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to 
the  last.  Among  the  distinguished  men  who  frequent- 
ed the  house  of  Mecenas,  a  constant  harmony  seems 
to  have  auhaisted.  Tbey  never  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness to  each  other;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor 
envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  hvala 
enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  moat  affluent  of  the  num- 
ber were  without  insolence,  and  the  moat  learned 
without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  shape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested 
station.  Matcenaa  is  belter  known  to  posterity  as  a 
patron  of  literature  than  aa  an  author ;  but,  living 
in  a  poetical  court,  and  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  ibe 
contagion  of  versificstion.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Ottawa,  a  poem  entitled  Dc  Cultu,  and  some  Pha- 
laecian  and  Galliambic  verses.  All  these,  have  perish- 
ed except  a  few  fragments  cited  by  Seneca  and  the 
ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  extracts, 
their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  a  cu- 
rious problem  in  the  literary  hiatory  of  Rome,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  should  himself  have  written  in  a  style  so  ob- 
scure and  affected.  The  effeminacy  of  hia  manners 
appears  to  have  tainted  hia  language  :  though  hie 
ideas  were  sometimes  happy,  hia  style  wss  loose,  flor- 
id, and  luxuriant  (Stnec,  Eput.,  19) :  and  be  always 
aimed  at  winding  op  hia  periods  with  aome  turn  of 
thought  or  expression  which  be  considered  elegant 
or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Auguatua 
his  ealamutri :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letters, 
which  is  preserved  in  Mscrobius,  he  parodica  the  lux- 
uriant and  sparkling  style  affected  by  bia  minister. 
Maecenas  continued  to  govern  the  slate,  to  patroniae 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  verses,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  this  long  space  of  time,  the 
only  interruption  to  hia  felicity  was  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  Terentia.  This  beautiful  but  capricious 
woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
his  fraternal  love  ( Horat ,  04..  8,  2,  6),  as  also  of  Li- 
cinius  Murana,  who  conspired  against  Augustus. 
The  extravagance  and  bad  temper  of  thia  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin 
and  uneasiness  to  her  husband.  Though  his  exist- 
ence wae  imbillered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  con- 
tinued, during  his  whole  life,  to  be  ibe  dupe  of  the 
passion  which  he  eniertsined  for  her.  He  could  nei- 
ther live  with  nor  without  her ;  he  quarrelled  with  her 
and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which 
has  led  Seneca  lo  remark,  that  he  was  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  hut  one  wife.  Teren 
tia  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  affect iona  of  Augustus. 
The  umbrage  Maecenas  took  at  the  atlcntiona  paid  by 
his  master  to  Terentia,  is  assigned  by  Dio  Csssius  as 
the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which 
Mecenas  experienced  about  four  years  previous  to 
his  death.  For,  although  be  was  still  treated  exter- 
nally with  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  re- 
tained all  the  outward  ahow  of  grandeur  and  interest, 
and  alill  continued  to  make  a  yearly  present  to  the 
emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday,  he  waa 
no  longer  consulted  in  state  affairs  as  a  favourite  or 
confidant.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  the 
intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminiahed 
his  influence,  but  a  discovery  made  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  revealed  to  bia  wife  aome  circumstances 
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concerning  the  conspiracy  in  which  her  brother  Mu- 
raena  had  been  engaged.    Saetoniua  informa  aa,  that 
he  bad  felt  tome  displeasure  on  thai  account ;  but  Mo- 
rawa'a  plot  was  discovered  in  the  year  732,  and  the 
decline  of  Maecenas's  political  power  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  738.    The  disgust  conceived  by  masters 
when  they  hare  given  all,  and  by  favourites  who  have 
nothing  more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours, 
may  partly  account  for  the  coldness  which  arose  be- 
tween Augustus  and  his  minister.    Bat  the  declining 
health  of  Maecenas,  and  his  natural  indolence,  increas- 
ing by  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves 
sufficient  cause  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  public 
affairs.    Hia  constitution,  which  waa  naturally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living. 
He  had  laboured  from  his  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fever  (Plim.,  7,  51);  and  for  many  yeara  before  hia 
death  he  suffered  much  from  wakefulness,  which  was 
grei'ly  aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Maece- 
oas  was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even 
without  enjoyment    Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to 
different  remedies  for  the  core  or  relief  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.    Wine,  soft  mu«ic  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  various  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in 
vain.    At  length,  Antonius  Musa,  the  imperial  physi- 
cian, who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but  accel- 
erated the  death  of  Marcellua,  obtained  for  him  some 
alleviation  of  hia  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant 
murmuring*  of  falling  water.    The  sound  was  artifi- 
cially procured  at  his  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  Du- 
ring this  stage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Mccenaa 
resided  principally  in  his  villa  at  Trbur.  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cas- 
cades. .  This  was  indeed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheus 
might  have  sent  hie  kindest  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  air 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tumbling  into  the  valley 
through  the  archea  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
worn-out  and  sleepless  courtier  some  few  moments  of 
repose.     But  all  these  resources  at  length  failed. 
The  i  ervous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mav 
cena*  was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for 
three  years  before  his  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes. 
In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  moat 
affectionate  tcrma,  to  the  protection  of  the  emperor : 
"  Horatii  Flacn,  ut  met,  memor  eitoV    He  died  in 
745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  gcrdens  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.    He  left  no 
child,  and  in  Maecenas  terminated  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient Etrurian  princes.    But  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  he  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
ia  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments  that  can  Only  be 
destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  Mae- 
cenas had  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thua  became  possessed  of  theTiburtine  villa,, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
iater  during  the  close  of  bis  life,  and  in  which  the 
monarch  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding  yeara 
of  his  reign.    The  death  of  his  old  favourite  revived 
all  the  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once  entertained 
for  him  ;  and.  many  years  afterward,  when  stung  with 
regret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  his  daughter 
Julia  and  punished  her  offence,  he  acknowledged  hia 
irreparable  loas  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  acting  such  a  part  had  Maecenas 
been  still  alive.    So  difficult  waa  it  to  repair  the  loas 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
his  obedience.    "  His  legions,11  says  Seneca,  "  being 
cut  to  pieces,  he  recruited  his  troops — his  fleets,  de- 
stroyed by  storms,  were  soon  refitted — public  edifices, 
consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  greater 
magnificence ;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capable  of 
discharging  the  offices  which  had  been  held  by  Mb- 
cenas  with  equal  integrity  and  ability."  (Dunlop's 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  26,  *eqq,  Land,  ed.) 
Madi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  above  the  Palus  Bisto- 
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nia,  noticed  by  Thucydidee  in  hia  narrative  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sitalcea  into  Macedonia,  but  of  whom  He- 
rodotus seems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  (Thu<yi., 
2,  98.) 

MiVLics,  a  Romas,  slain  by  Ahala,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinnatoa,  for  aspiring  to  su- 
preme power.    (Lit.,  4,  13,  teqq.) 

M  anIoes  (Mamidrc),  a  name  applied  to  the  Bac- 
chantes or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  and  alluding  lo  thear 
phrensted  movements.  It  ia  derived  from  /mtVopu, 
" to  rave*' 

MjsNii.ua  (phv.  Marnaia),  I.  a  mountain  in  the 
south-southeastern  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  pod 
Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  its  excellent  pas- 
tures, to  be  one  of  the  favoorite  haunts  of  that  rota) 
deity.  (Tkeocr.,  Jdyt.,  1,  123  — V'rrg.,  Georg.,  1, 17. 
—Otid,  Met.,  1,  216.)  The  modern  name  is  Rim*. 
Oodwell  says  that  its  height  is  considerable,  and  that, 
like  the  other  Peloponnesian  mountains  of  the  first  or- 
der, it  ia  characterized  by  intersecting  glens  sad  val- 
leys, watered  by  nomerous  rivulets,  and  cultivated  with 
sylvan  scenery.  It  ia  not,  however,  aa  be  remark?,  to 
be  compared  with  Taygetoa  either  for  grandeur  or  beau- 
ty. Mssnalus  extends  far  to  the  northeast,  booting 
the  western  side  of  the  plains  of  Mantinea  and  Orcho- 
menus,  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  aocientry  call- 
ad  Mainalia  (Pautan  ,  8,  9),  to  which  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle gives  the  epithet  of  "cold"  (6vextxfupot.—Par 
*mn.,  /  c.—DodvteU,  vol.  3,  p  418). — H.  A  town  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Maenalua,  which  took 
its  name,  according  to  Paosanias  (8,  3),  from  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  its  founder.  It  was  in  raids  a 
the  lime  of  Pausaniaa,  and  its  situation  has  net  bm 
clearly  investigated  by  modem  travellers.  (Dedvtl 
vol.  2,  p.  418.) 

MiCNOs  or  Mcerus,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  ink) 
the  Rhine  at  Moguntiacum  (Mayenee  or  Mints),  aad 
now  the  Afaiif .  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  on  getting  possession  of  Moguntiacum  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sources.  It  is  «onhr 
of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Main,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wurtzburg,  still  call  the  river,  after  the  Ro- 
mar;  fashion,  the  Af on.  The  name  Msfnus  is  a  later 
form  than  the  other.  (Evmen.,  Paneg.  Coiut,e.  IX 
— Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  423.) 

MaonIa.  Via?.  Lvdia. — The  Etrurians,  roppo*^ 
to  hsve  derived  their  civilization,  or,  eccordror  w 
others,  lo  have  sprung,  from  a  I.ydian  colony,  are  o»en 
called  Maonidm  ( Kirg.,  Mn  ,  11,  759),  and  the  Ww 
Trasymcnua  in  their  country  is  styled  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus  Mttonim  Lacut.    (Sd.  //*/.,  15,  36.) 

M<konTdis,  a  surname  of  Homer,  in  allusion  to  bit 
supposed  Lydian  or  Maronian  origin.  ( Kid.  Horoerar) 

MiCdNls,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as  quf" 
of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  (Ovtd,  Fast.,  2,  310, 853  H1- 
The  same  epithet  ia  also  applied  to  Arachne  a*  a  na 
tive  of  Lydia.    (14.,  Met.,  6,  103.) 

Mmotm,  a  general  name  for  the  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  Palus  Mseotis.  (Phn  .  4,  12  —  Strab.Ato ) 
Mela  (1,  2)  uses  the  epithet  Af<rorie»f  and  Vopi»es» 
calls  them  Maotidtc. 

Masons  Palos,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  a  large  roar^oy 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  northesst  of  the  £«*- 
ine,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Cimmerian  Bo*r° 
rus,  or  Straits  of  Jenicali.  It  ia  formed  by  the  Tanan 
(Don)  and  other  rivers.  Its  waters  are  brackish ;  they 
are  well  atorcd  with  fish,  but  are  shallow  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  banks.  No  rock  haa  been  observed 
in  any  part  of  it.  The  surface  ia  about  twelve  ibcmj 
higher  in  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Bru«,  vol.  6,  p.  405,  -4m.  ed  )— The  Palus  MaoUs  i* 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  also  called  Matttt(n 
MatijTic  re  KoMrrat.—A,  86,  45),  and  the  *Vl>thfTJ 
the  Pontu*  Evxinut  (rj  Myrnp  to*  neVro*.-^™ 
This  name,  Meutia,  is  the  earlier  am 
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(Compare  Westeltng,  ad  Herod,  4,  45.)— "We  have 
here  a  curious  link  in  tbe  chain  connecting  tbe  early 
religion  of  India  wiih  that  of  the  countries  to  the  west. 
The  leading  idea  appears  to  be  one  of  a  eosmogooi- 
cal  nature,  and  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  humid 
principle  aa  tbe  generating  cause  of  all  things.  Hence 
the  Aphrodite  of  tbe  Greeks,  rising  from  tbe  bosom  of 
the  waters  (uvadvofiivn. — 'Afpodirn  irovToyotjf  Or- 
pheus, H.,  54,  ed.  Hum.),  or,  in  other  words,  the 
great  Mother  of  all  (M^rup).  She  it  the  MovO  (Terra 
Mater)  of  the  Egyptians,  tbe  asms  with  their  Isis. 
(Creuzer,  Symbol.,  vol.  1,  p.  354):  the  Miir  (Mot) 
of  Sanchonuthon  (Umus,  aut  aquosa  mtxhomt  pmtre- 
do  —BocJuut,  Geogr.  Soar.,  2,  2,  p.  705) ;  the  Xaoe 
of  Hesiud  (Theog.,  123) ;  the  Mtjntf,  to  whom  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  tbe  vicinity  of  the  Hypanis  and  Bo- 
rystbenes  (Herod.,  4,  6a— Wet:,  ad  lot  )  ;  the 
(t^rijp,  the  primitive  slime  (Creuxer,  Symbol.,  vol.  4, 
p.  3*9) ;  the  Miprnp,  7  iroeoovrdre  rraoa  (Hetyck,  ed. 
Alberti,  p.  697) ;  the  Uyrif  of  Hesiod  and  of  tbe  Or-  ( 
pbic  pocu  (Orpheus,  Argon.,  ed.  Hen*.  Apotp.,  6, 
19,  n.,  p.  461);  altd  the  Mo*o  of  the  Done  dialect 
(Iambi.,  Vtt.  Pythag.,  ed  Ktetsling,  p.  114,  56). — 
Tbe  root  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  Sanscrit. 
(Compare  Hesvchius,  Mat,  ueya,  'Ivdoi.)  Msns- 
Mai  (Magna  Mater)  is  worshipped  at  the  present  day 
by  the  Buddhists  in  Nepaul.  (Knkpatrick,  Account  of 
Nrpaul,  Are.,  p.  1 14.) — Tbe  worship  of  the  great  moth- 
er CtoWnj  latTup  (iaaJMa. — Orpheus,  Hymn.,  49,  4, 
ed.  Herm.,  p.  313) ;  the  mother  of  gods  and  nurse  of 
all  things  (de£>v  ^.iirrjp,  Tpo^oc  wuvtuv. — Orpheus, 
Hymn  ,  86  et  27,  ed.  Herm.,  p.  286,  teqq.) ;  the  Metis 
whom  Jove  espoused  ss  his  first  consort,  after  tbe  con- 
flict with  the  Titans  (Hesiod,  Theog  ,  886),  appears 
to  have  spread  from  east  to  west,  and  one  of  the  early 
seats  of  this  worship  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Palus  Mcotis,  whose  slimy  waters  were  regarded  ss  a 
type  of  that  primitive  shine  from  whose  teeming  bosom 
the  world  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  (Hit- 
ter* VorkaOe,  p.  67.— Id.  ibid  ,  p.  161,  teqq  ) 

MasU  Sylva,  a  forest  in  Etruria,  southwest  from 
Veil.  It  originally  belonged  to  this  city,  but  was  ta- 
ken by  Ancus  Marcius.  (Liv  ,  1,  33.)  Pliny  reports 
that  it  abounded  with  dormice.    (P/ta.,  8,  53.) 

M.svlus,  a  miserable  poet  of  the  Augustan  age. 
who,  along  with  Bavtus,  frequently  attacked  the  pro- 
ductions of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  day.  They  are  both  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  turn  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  owe  tbe  preserva- 
tion of  their  names  to  this  circumstance  alone.  (  Virg., 
Eelvg.,  3,  90.  —  Voee,  ad  loc.—Servius,  ad  Vvrg., 
Georg  ,  I,  t\0.  —  Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  2.—  Wekhert, 
<U  obtreet.  Herat.,  p.  12. — Bdhr,  Geoek.  Rom.  IM., 
vol.  1,  p  125  ) 

Macrroeaia,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  situation  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  place  it 
near  Bings,  below  Moguntia ;  and  they  found  thia 
opinion  on  tbe  opening  lines  in  the  poem  of  Ausonius 
upon  the  Mosella.  D'AnviJIe,  however,  and  subse- 
quent writers,  discover  tracee  of  the  ancient  name  in 
the  spot  called  at  tbe  present  day  la  Moigte  de  Broie, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
named  Pontailler,  which  belonged  formerly  to  Burgun- 
dy. This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found 
in  this  quarter  on  the  fragment  of  an  um,  dug  up,  along 
with  other  articles,  in  1802.  Tbe  inscription  is  MA- 
GETOB.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  31—  Lemaire,  Ind.  Gt- 
ogr ,  ad  Cat.,  t.  v.) 

Maoi,  the  nsme  of  the  priests  among  the  Medea  and 
Persians,  and  whose  order  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed bv  Zoroaster.  Tbe  Magi  formed  one  of  the  six 
tribes  into  which  the  Medea  were  originally  divided 
{Herod.,  I,  101) ;  but,  on  the  downfall  of  tbe  Median 
empire,  they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their 
conquerors  a  great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  It 
^■voold  &£)£)*£*b\)7j  hov%c\cr>  thftt  they  did  Dot  witness  wilh 


indifference  the  sovereignty  pass  from  the  Medes  to 
the  Persians;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  tbe  whole  order,  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed to  deprive  Cambyses  of  the  throne,  by  representing 
one  of  their  number  aa  Smerdis,  tbe  son  of  Cyras,  who 
had  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brother.  He- 
rodotus, who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspiracy 
at  length,  evidently  regarded  it  aa  a  plot,  on  tbe  part 
of  the  Magi,  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  tbe  Medea, 
since  he  represents  Cambyses  on  his  deathbed,  as 
conjuring  tbe  Persians  to  prevent  the  Medea  from  again 
obtaining  the  supremacy.  (Herod.,  3,  65.)  And  the 
Persians  themselves  roust  have  looked  upon  it  m  tbe 
same  light,  since,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
snd  the  murder  of  the  pretended  Smcrdis  by  Danus 
Hystaspis  a  ad  bis  companions,  a  genera)  massacre  of 
tbe  Magi  ensued,  tbe  memory  of  which  event  wss  an- 
nually preserved  by  a  festival  called  "the  Slaughter  of 
the  Magi"  (M.uyo$6vta),  during  which  none  of  the  Magi 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  public.  (Herod.,  3,  79.— 
Ctes.,  Per*.,  c.  15.)  This  event,  however,  dees  not 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  influence  and  authority ; 
for  they  are  represented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account 
of  tbe  Persian  religion,  as  the  only  recognised  minis- 
ters of  the  national  worship  (I,  132).— Tbe  learning  of 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology  and  enchant- 
ment, in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  tbeir  nsme 
was  applied  to  all  orders  of  magicians  and  enchanters. 
Thus,  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Chaldee  Athap  by 
tbe  word  Magus  (Mayor. — Dan.,  1,  20.— Id.,  2,  2, 27. 
—Compare  ActsA'3,  6, 8).  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom  ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  aee  tbe  infant 
Saviour,  are  called  simply  Magi.  (Matth.  2,  1.)  It 
would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (39,  8),  that 
tbe  Babylonian  priests  wore  also  called  Magi ;  if  at 
least  tbe  interpretation  of  Rob-Mag,  M  chief  of  the 
M  agi,"  be  correct.  (  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex. , ».  * .  Mug.) 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  In  Per- 
sian tbe  name  of  pneat  is  mugh  ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able, as  Gesenius  has  conjectured,  that  tbe  term  majr 
be  connected  with  the  root  meaning  "great,"  which 
we  have  in  the  Greek  ury-ac ;  the  Latin  magxs  and 
mag-nut ;  the  Persian  mth  ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mah-at. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  de- 
rive mah-at  from  a  verb  mah,  signifying  "  to  worship.*' 
( Wilson's  Santertt  Diet.,  t.  v.  Mah-at. — Encyel.  Us. 
Knoxol.,  vol.  14,  p.  280,  teq.) — The  Magi  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  the  inferior 
priests,  who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  second  presided  over  the  sacred  fire  ;  the 
third  was  ih«  Arehtmagut  or  high-priest,  who  possess- 
ed supreme  authority  over  the  whole  order.  They 
had  three  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  oratories, 
in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions,  and 
where  tbe  sacred  fire  was  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  altars,  on  which  the  fire  was  kep* 
continuslly  burning,  where  tbe  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  the  public  devotions,  ami  the  people  assem- 
bled ;  and,  lastly,  the  grand  seal  of  tbe  Archimagos, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  sessons  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  least  once  in 
his  life.  This  principal  temple  was  erected,  it  is  said, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (tbe  modern  Balk), 
and  remained  till  tbe  seventh  century,  when  tbe  follow 
era  of  Zorosster,  being  driven  by  the  MohamTas/ane 
into  Csrmania,  another  building  of  the  same  kind  wa* 
raised,  to  which  those  who  still  sdhered  to  the  old 
Magian  religion  resorted.  They  were  divided  inU 
several  sects  ;  but  this  division  probably  rsther  re 
spected  the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  of  religion 
than  religious  tenets.  No  images  or  ststues  were 
permitted  in  tbe  Magian  worship.  Hence,  when  Xerx- 
es found  idols  in  the  Grecian  temples,  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Magi,  set  them  on  fire,  saying  that  tbf 
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/ods,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  sre  not  to  be 

fined  witbin  the  walls  of  a  temple  The  account  which 
Diogenea  Laerlius  gives  of  the  Magi  is  this  (1,  6, 
teff  ) :  *'  They  are  employed  in  worshipping  the  gods 
by  prayers  awl  sacrifices,  as  if  their  worship  alone 
uld  be  ai 


would  be  accepted  ;  they  teach  their  doctrine 
iog  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water  ;  they  reject  the  use  of 
pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  that  the 
gods  ire  mate  and  female  ;  they  discourse  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  justice ;  they  think  it  impious  to  con- 
sume dead  bodies  with  fire  ;  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son  ;  tbey  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
they  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress ;  they  clothe 
themselves  in  a  while  robe;  they  make  use  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
kx>d,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff."  And  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  there  were  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Pureikt,  or  worshippers  of 
ire,  and  many  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  altars,  attended  by  priesta,  who 
daily  renewed  the  sacred  fire,  accompanying  the  cere- 
mony with  mueic.  The  religious  system  of  the  Magi 
was  materially  improved  by  Zoroaster.  Plutarch, 
speaking  of  bis  doctrine  (Is.  et  Os.,  p.  369. — Op.,  ed. 
Rtiske,  vol.  7,  p.  468),  says :  "  Some  maintain,  that 
neither  is  the  world  governed  by  blind  chance  without 
intelligence,  nor  is  there  one  mind  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  universe ;  bat  since  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and 
nature  produces  nothing  unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive, 
not  that  there  is  one  storekeeper,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  a  host,  dispenses  adulterated  liquors  to  his  guests,  but 
that  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite  powers,  counter- 
acting each  other's  operations,  the  one  accomplishing 
good  designs,  the  other  evil.  To  the  better  power 
Zoroaster  gave  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  to  the  worse 
that  of  Arimanius ;  and  affirmed  that,  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  former  most  resembled  light,  the  latter  dark- 
ness He  also  taught  that  Mithras  was  a  divinity, 
who  acted  as  a  moderator  between  them,  whence  be 
was  called  by  the  Persians  the  Mediator."  After  re- 
lating several  fabulous  tales  concerning  the  contests 
between  the  good  and  evil  demon,  Plutarch,  still  re- 
citing the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  proceeds :  "  The 
fated  time  is  approaching  in  which  Arimanius  himself 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  shall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  shall 
speak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one 
society."  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus, 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Msgi,  that  each  of  these  gods 
shall  subdue  and  be  subdued  by  turns,  for  six  thousand 
years,  hut  that,  at  last,  the  evil  principle  shall  perish, 
and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yielding  a  shsdow  ;  the  God  who  directs  these 
things  taking  his  repose  for  a  time,  which,  though  it 
may  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  {I.  c  ),  after  Hecataeus,  gives  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  that  the  gods  (meaning,  doubtless,  those  of 
whom  be  last  speaks,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius)  were 
derived  beings. — It  will  appear  probable,  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  other  authorities,  that  Zoroaster, 
adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  he  produced,  conceived 
light,  or  those  spiritual  substancee  which  partake  of  the 
active  nature  of  fire  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable, 
opaque,  and  passive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations 
from  one  eternal  source  ;  that  to  derived  substances 
he  gave  the  names,  already  applied  by  the  Magi  to  the 
causes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius ; 
and  that  the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  di- 
vinity, he  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive 
principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance ; 
the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
but  that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  contest  would  at  last 
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favour  of  the  good  principle.  (EhJuWs  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  seqq .) 

Magna  Gxacia  or  Ma  job  GkjscIx  (Z»re.,  81,  7  — 
Justin,  20,  2),  an  appellation  used  to  designate  tin 
southern  part  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numeroui 
and  flourishing  colonies  which  were  founded  by  the 
Greeks  in  thsl  part  of  the  country.    There  is  somt 
difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  name  extended, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  tbt 
country  beyond  Cumas  and  Neapohs  ;  and  some  geog- 
raphers have  even  thought,  though  without  sufficient 
j  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  las 
Gulf  of  Tarentum.    Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Gnrcia  to  begin  at  the  Locn  Epizephyrii  (3,  16);  bat 
Strabo  (175)  even  includea  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily 
under  this  name.    The  time  when  the  name  of  Mi^w 
Grascia  (MtyciAi?  'EAAoc)  was  first  applied  lo  UK- 
south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.    It  doea  not  occur, »« in 
as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  such  ai 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Ac,  but  it  is  used  by  rV 
lybius  (3,  39),  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  wn- 
tera.    Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification 
which  is  given  lo  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Gnecia  may  bt 
justly  considered  as  an  appropriate  name ;  sines  it 
contained  many  cities  far  auperior  in  atze  and  populs- 
tion  to  any  in  Greece  itself.    The  most  important  of 
these  were,  Tarentum,  founded  by  the  Lsced»moa- 
ana ;  Sybaria,  Crotona,  and  Metapontum,  by  the  Acbs> 
ans;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the  Locrians;  sod  Kbr- 

![ium,  by  the  Chalctdians;  and  in  Sicily,  Syncs*, 
ounded  by  the  Corinthians  ;  Gcla,  by  the  Cretans  ud 
Rhodians ;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  inbabitaou  tf 
Gela.  (Eneycl.  Vs.  Knowi,  vol.  14,  p.  283  -Csm- 
pare  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  339.) 

Magna  Matkr,  a  name  given  to  Cybels.  (Kst 
Cybele,  Pessiuns,  and  Ludi  Megalesii.) 

MaonbktIos,  a  German  by  birth,  who,  from  being 
a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
|  pire  in  the  West.  He  wss  at  first  a  prisooer  of  sir, 
but,  to  free  himself  from  cbsins,  he  joined  the  Ronuo 
troops,  and  became  distinguished  for  valour.  H«  «• 
commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  band*,  rtt- 
tioncd  to  guard  the  banka  of  the  Rhine  at  lbs  tm» 
when  Conslans  I.  had  incurred  tho  contempt  of  the  u- 
my  by  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  snd  having 
]  revolted  against  that  prince,  and  caused  him  to  bt 
killed  near  the  Pyreneea,  A.D.  350,  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  the  West.  At  Rome  he  acted  wtth 
great  tyranny,  and  by  his  ox  tort  ions  wss  enabled  to 
keep  in  pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  usurped  to* 
thority.  So  formidable,  indeed,  did  he  sppear.  that 
Constantius,  emperor  of  tho  East,  and  brother  of  tbt 
deceased  Constans,  offered  him  peace,  with  the  posse** 
sion  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  his  offer  wit  re- 
jected. A  war  ensued,  and  Magnenlius  was  uujIv 
abated.  He  fled  to  Aquileia,  and  afterward  ubuii««I 
a  victory  oner  the  van  of  the  pursuing  srmy  at  Tict- 
num.  Another  defeat,  however,  soon  followed,  >w 
Magncntiue  took  refuge  in  Lpgdunum  (Lyons).  H«« 
his  own  soldiers,  who  bad  accompanied  bun  id  bit 
flight,  surrounded  the  house  in  which  be  was,  »^ 
sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the  conqueror ;  but  he  prevented  Una  by  de- 
spatching himself  with  his  own  sword,  sfter  bsringsl*"" 
several  of  his  relationa  and  friends  who  were  trouw 
him.    (Lc  Btau,  Hist,  du  Bas- Empire,  vol.  1,  P  *»*• 

Mao  nisi  a,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  described  by  Strabc 
(14,  647)  as  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  s  row'1 
ain  called  Thorax,  and  not  far  from  the  Mwndrr. 
Hence,  for  distinction*  sake  from  Msgnesis  near  Mount 
Sipylus,  it  was  usually  styled  "  Magnesia  at  tM  Ma- 
andcr"  {Mayvqoia  ixi  MaiavSfiu).  In  its  mn<* '• 
ate  neighbourhood  flowed  the  small  stresm  LetB*l>'- 
which  issued  from  Mount  Pactyas  lying  to  the  nortn. 
and  joined  the  Meander  not  far  from  this  ft**- 
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dm ia,  according  to  Pliny  (5,  29),  was  fifteen  miles, 

according  to  Art«inidorus  (ap.  Strab.,  663),  130  sta- 
dia, from  Ephesus.  Strabo  makes  il  a  city  of  -Lolian 
origin,  which  is  not  contradicted  by  another  statement 
of  the  same  writer,  when  he  makes  the  Magnetos  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Delphian*  who  occu- 
pied the  Monies  Did >  mi  of  Thossaly. — Magnesia  was 
sacked  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  inroads  into 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  sflerward  held  by  the  Milesians, 
end  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned,  for  his  support,  to 
Theraistoclea,  by  the  King  of  Persia.  The  modem 
Gktusel-kutat  (Beautiful  Caatle)  had  been  generally 
thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Magnesia. 
M .  Barbie  du  Bocage,  however,  in  the  nntea  to  his 
i/analation  of  Chandler,  gave  convincing  reasons  for 
linking  that  Gkiuzd  War  occupied  the  position  of 
Tralles ;  but  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  explored 
the  ruina  of  Magnesia  at  Inckbazar,  and  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Leuco- 
phryene,  that  the  question  could  be  considered  as  sat- 
isfactorily determined  in  favour  of  the  latter  place. 
(Leake' z  Journal,  p.  242,  teqq.) — II.  A  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  southeast  of  Cums,  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hermus.  It  lay  close  to  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sipylua,  and  hence,  for  distinction'  sake 
from  the  other  Magnesia,  was  called  "  Magnesia  near 
Stpyltu"  (Ma;, vnaia  npoc  lin>.;>).  Its  founder  is 
not  known,  nor  its  earlier  history.  It  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  (187  B.C.).  It 
was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  as  the  main  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis 
passed  on  oncsideofit.  At  the  close  of  theMithradatic 
war  the  Romans  gsve  it  its  freedom.  It  was  frequent- 
ly injured  by  earthquakes,  and  was  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, which  that  emperor,  however,  quickly  rebuilt. 
(Tool .,  Ann.,  2,  47. — Plin.,  2,  84.)  It  became  af- 
terward the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modern  name  is 
Mignua.  (Tavernier,  1,  7. — Manner^  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  3,  p.  373.)— III.  A  district  of  Thesssly.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  that  narrow 
portion  of  Thesssly  which  is  confined  between  the 
Pentus  and  Pagasvan  Bay  to  the  north  and  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
eaat  (Strabo,  441,— ScwL,  Pertpi,  p  24  —  Phny, 
4,  9  )  The  people  of  this  district  wen  called  Mag- 
netes,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
he  remotest  period.  {Horn,  II. ,  2,  756.  — Pind., 
Py/A.,  4,  140  —  Id  ,  Arm  ,  5,  60  )  They  are  also 
universally  allowed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Amphic- 
.yomc  body.  (JEatA**  ,  de  JaU.  kg  ,  p  122— P«y- 
sen,  10,  M.  —  Harpocral  ,  s.  r.  'A/JOiftn'ovrr.)  The 
Magncsians  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth  and 
water  in  token  of  subjection.  {Herod  ,  7,  132.)  Thu- 
cydides  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  in  Ins  time 
dependant  on  the  Thcssaliaus  (2,  10).  They  passed 
with  the  rest  of  that  nation  under  the  dommion  of  the 
of  Maccdon  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and 
declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
CynoacephaUe.  (Po/yA.,  Excerpt ,  18,  29,  5  —  Ltvy, 
33,  32.)  Their  government  was  then  republican,  af- 
fairs being  directed  by  a  general  council,  and  a  chief 
magistrate  called  Magnctarch.  (Lie,  34, 31.—  Strab  , 
9,  442. — Xen.,  Anab.,  6,  1. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  I,  p.  419,  aeqq.y—Vf.  A  city  of  Magnesia,  on  the 
coast,  opposite  the  bland  of  Sciathus.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Philip,  eon  of  Amyntas.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  427.) 

M  ago,  I.  a  Caribeginian  admiral,  who  gained  a  naval 
victory  over  Leptines,  the  commander  of  Diouysius  the 
elder,  off  Catena,  in  which  the  latter  lost  100  vessels, 
and  more  than  20,000  men.  (Diod.  Sic,  14,  90  ) 
Some  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a 
lend  force,  endeavouring  to  make  head  against  Dio- 
nysius  in^peraon;  but,  being  defeated,  he  waa  com- 


I  pelled  to  take  ahelter  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Abacssnum.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14,  90.)  Being  aubue- 
qoently  placed  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  into 
Sicily,  he  met  with  equal  ill  success.  (Dwd.  Sic.,  14, 
95.)  He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  Dionyaius,  B.C. 
383.  (Diod.  Sic.,  15,  16.)— II.  Son  of  the  prece 
ding,  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  B.C.  383.  He  defeated  Dionysius  in  a 
great  battle,  in  which  the  latter  lost  more  than  14,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  aue  for  pesce  and  pay 
1000  talents  to  the  (iartbsgtnians.  A  considerable 
time  after  this,  he  came,  at  the  head  of  150  vessels, 
with  60,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse, 
which  was,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Icetea,  excepting  the  citadel,  which  waa  held 
by  the  forces  of  Timoleon.  No  final  advantage,  bow- 
ever,  accrued  to  Carthage ,  for  Mago,  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  new  ally,  and  having  long 
wished  for  a  pretence  to  depart,  weighed  anchor  on  e 
sudden  and  sailed  back  to  Africa,  "shamefully  and 
I  unaccountably,"  -as  a  Plutarch,  "  suffering  Sicily  to  slip 
out  of  his  hands."  (Pint.,  Fir.  Timed.) — III.  Grand- 
father of  the  great  Hannibal.  He  succeeded  Mago  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  rigid  discipline  which  be 
introduced.  The  Carthaginian  senate,  fearing  lest 
Pyrrhus  might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seize  upon  Sicily, 
sent  Mago,  at  the  head  of  120  vessels,  to  offer  aid  to 
the  Romans,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Epirue  might 
rind  sufficient  employment  for  his  arms  in  Italy.  The 
offer,  however,  was  declined.  Mago  was  succeeded 
by  his  two  sons  Haadrubal  and  Hamilcar.  (Justin, 
18,  2,  seqq—ld,  19,  1.)— IV.  Son  of  Hamilcar  and 
brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  an  ambuscade 
at  the  battle  of  Trebia  (Liv.,  21,  64),  and  waa  also 

E resent  at  the  battle  of  Cannas,  B.C.  216.  Having 
een  sent  to  Carthage  to  carry  the  newa  of  the  latter 
victory,  he  is  ssid  to  have  poured  out  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  senate- house  the  golden  rings  obtained  from 
the  fingers  of  the  Roman  Knighte  woo  bed  fallen  in 
the  battle.  These,  when  meaaured,  filled,  according 
to  the  common  account,  three  modii  end  a  half; 
though  Livy,  with  true  national  feeling,  states  that 
there  waa  another  and  more  correct  tradition,  which 
made  the  rings  to  have  filled  not  much  more  thsn  n 
single  inodiua.  (Ltv.,23,  12.)  Tho  modiua  contain- 
ed a  little  over  one  gallon,  three  quarts  dry  measure. 
Mago  was  subsequently  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Scipios  at  Iliturgis  (Lie.,  23,  49), 
but  he  afterward  joined  hia  forcea  with  those  of  Asdru- 
bal  the  son  of  Gisgo,  and  defeated  and  slew  Publiue 
Scipio.  At  a  later  period,  be  waa  himself  sgain  de- 
feated along  with  Hanno,  Asdrubal'a  successor,  by  Si- 
lanus,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio.  (Livy,  28,  2.)  On 
fleeing  to  Cades,  he  was  ordered  by  the  Carthaginian 
senate  to  cross  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  carry 
succours  to  Hannibal.  He  conceived  thereupon  the 
bold  design  of  seizing  upon  Carthago  Nova  as  he 
sailed  along.  Failing. however,  in  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  at  the  Balearic  Islands  in  order  to  procure  new 
levies.  Here  he  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller 
island  of  the  two  (the  modern  JVinorce).  and  fortified 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  harbour.  (Vtd.  Magonis 
Portua.)  The  following  summer  Mago  landed  en  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  with  12,000  foot  and  200  horse,  took 
Genua  by  aurprise,  and  made  himself  maater  also  of 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Savo,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  by  the  junction  of  a  power- 
ful bodv  of  Gauls  and  Ligunans  with  his  forces.  Held, 
however,  in  check  by  the  consul  Cethcgue,  who  prevent- 
ed him  from  uniting  with  Hannibal,  he  turned  hia  arms  is 
a  different  direction,  and  penetrated  into  Insobria,  but 
he  was  aeverely  wounded  in  battle  with  the  Romans. 
He  reached,  however,  Liguria  by  an  able  retreat,  and 
there  met  an  order  from  the  aenate  at  home,  requiring 
him  to  return  immediately  to  Cartilage,  then  menaced 
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by  Scipio.  He  embarked  his  troops  and  set  sail,  but 
died  of  hia  wound  at  tbe  island  or  Sardinia,  B.C.  203. 
(Lit).,  30,  18.)  Cornelius  Nepoa  differs  from  other 
writers  as  to  the  manner  of  hia  death,  and  say  a  that  he 
either  pensbed  by  shipwreck  or  was  murdered  by  bis 
eervsnta.  {Sep.,  Vtt.  Hannib.,  c.  8  )— V.  A  Cartha- 
ginian who  wrote  a  work  on  agriculture  in  the  Panic 
tongurj,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  order  of 
the  K?man  senate.  It  was  in  twenty-eight  books  ac- 
cording to  Varro.  The  latter  informs  us  also,  that  it 
was  translated  into  Greek  by  Caasios  Dionyaiua  of 
IJlica,  who  made  twenty  booka  of  it;  and  that  it  was 
still  farther  condensed  by  Diopbanes  of  Bilhynu,  who 
brought  it  down  to  aix  booka.  ( Varro,  Ue  R.  J?.,  1,1.) 

Maoon,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
According  to  Mannert,  tbe  modern  name  ia  the  Bam- 
gonga.    (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  93.) 

Mahabbal,  a  Carthaginian  officer  in  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  appointed  to  cany  on  the  aiege  of  Sagun- 
tam  when  Hannibal  marched  against  the  Cretani  and 
Carpetani.  (Lie.,  31,  12.)  After  the  beUle  of  the 
Lake  Trasymenus  in  Italy,  be  wis  sent  in  pursuit  of 
the  flying  Romans.  (Lie  ,  33,  6.)  At  the  battle  of 
Cannes  he  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  strenuously 
advised  Hannibal,  after  the  latter  had  gained  hfa  deci- 
sive victory,  to  march  at  once  upon  Rome.  (Lte.,  23, 
51. — Id.,  23,  18.) 

Maia,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Pleione,  and  the  moth- 
er of  Mercury  by  Jupiter.  She  was  one  of  tbe  Plei- 
ades ;  and  the  brightest  of  the  number,  according  to 
some  authorities:  others,  however,  more  correctly 
nuke  Halcyone  the  moat  luminous.  (Vid,  Pleiades, 
nnd  consult  litter,  Sternnamcn,  p.  146.) 

Majobianus,  Julius  Valerius,  grandson  of  tbe  Ma- 
jonanus  who  wss  master  of  tbe  horse  in  Illyria  during 
the  reign  of  Theodosius.  He  distinguished  himself 
early  aa  a  brave  commander  under  Aeliua,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  rose  to  such  distinction  that  he 
was  elected  Emperor  of  the  West  in  the  room  of  A  Vi- 
tus, whom  he  compelled  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity 
in  457.  He  was  assassinated  by  Ricimer,  oue  of  his 
generals,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  a  half,  at  Der- 
tona  in  Liguria.  (Pierer,  Lex.  Univ.,  vol.  13,  p.  98.) 
'  Malka,  I.  a  promontory  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  island  of  I^esbos,  now  Cape  St.  Marie. — II.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  forming 
the  extreme  point  to  the  southeast,  and  separating  the 
Laconic  from  the  Argolie  Gulf.  St  re  bo  reckons  670 
stsdia  from  thence  to  Tenants,  including  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast.  Cape  Malea  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  the  most  dangerous  point  in  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  peninaola,  even  aa  early  as  the  days  of 
Homer.  (Od.,  1,  80 ;  3,  286.)  Hence  arose  the  pro- 
verbial expression,  "  After  doubling  Cape  Malea  forget 
your  country."  (Strab.,  378.— Eustath,  ad  Od.,  p. 
1468.— Compare  Herod.,  4.  179  —  Tkucyd.,  4,  53  — 
Seyl.t  p.  17.)  It  is  now  usually  called  Cape  St.  An- 
gela, but  sometimes  Cape  Motto.  (Cramer**  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  196.) — III.  A  city  of  Phthiotis. 
(Kid.  Malia.) 

Mai.kvbnto-k,  the  ancient  name  of  Beneventuro. 
(Lre  ,  9,  27.) 

Mali  a,  the  chief  city  of  the  Malienses,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they  proba- 
bly derived  their  name.  (Steph.  By:.,  s. ».  MaAtrvr.) 
It  was  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Sinus  Maliar.ua, 
now  the  Gulf  of  Zeitoun. 

Mamacos  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  running  up  in 
b  northwest  direction  from  the  northern  shore  of  Eu- 
boea,  and  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  Psss  of  Ther- 
mopylae. It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  of  antiquity, 
such  as  Herodotus  (4,  33),  Thucydides  (3,  96),  and 
Straho  (432).  It  now  takes  its  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Zeitottn.  It  should  be  observed  that 
Livy,  who  often  terms  it  the  Maliacua  Sinus  (27,  30  ; 
81,  46),  elsewhere  uses  the  appellation  of  jEniani 
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Sinus  (38,  5),  which  be  has  borrowed  from  Polvbios 
(10,  43  —Steph.  Byt,  :  ».  Atria.— Cramer's  Ant, 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  435). 

Mambnsss  or  Malii,  the  most  southern  tribe  of 
I  Thessaly.    Tbey  are  called  by  the  Attic  writers  Ms- 
Xteie ,  Melians,  but  in  their  own  Doric  dulcet  UaXieic. 
Scylax,  indeed,  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between 
the  HnXtelc  and  MaAie/c,  which  ia  to  be  found  in  oootb> 
er  author.    Palmenua  (ad  Seyl.,  p.  32)  considers  tbe 
whole  passage  to  be  corrupt.    The  Malians 
principally  tbe  shores  of  the  gulf  to  whicb  they 
municated  their  name,  extending  as  far  as  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  tbe  val- 
ley of  the  Sperchius,  a  little  above  its  entrance  into 
the  sea.    (Herod.,  7,  198  )   They  are  admitted  by 
•Eschines.  Pausanias,  and  Harpocration,  m  their  lists 
of  the  Amphictyonic  states;  which  was  naturally  to 
be  expected,  as  this  celebrated  assembly  had  always 
been  held  in  their  coon  try.  The  Melians  offered  earta 
and  water  to  Xerxes  in  token  of  submission.  (Herod , 
7,  132.)    According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  was 
chiefly  flat :  in  some  parts  the  plains  were  extensive, 
in  others  narrow,  being  confined  on  one  side  by  tot 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  towards  the  land  by  tbe  lofty  and  in- 
accessible mountains  of  Trachinia.    ( Cramer's  Anc 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  435.) 

Malm,  a  people  in  the  southwestern  part  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  along  the  banks  of  tbe  Hydraote*. 
(Strabo,  699.)  It  waa  in  attacking  a  fortress  of  tbe 
Malii  that  Alexander  was  severely  wounded.  (Pint., 
Vit.  Alex.)  The  territory  of  this  people  would  seen 
in  some  degree  to  correspond  to  the  modem  pnmnct 
or  soobah  of  Moultan.  (Vincent's  Voyage  of  tittr- 
ckus,  p.  130.) 

Ma i.los,  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  eastward 
from  tbe  river  Pyramua ;  now  a  small  village  ciIW 
Malo.    (Mela,  1,  13—  Curt.,  3.  1— Luc  an,  3.  M5) 

Mali-minus,  a  name  occurring  in  Horace  (Scm., 
1,  2,  27).   It  waa  thought  very  cffcminaie  among  tbs 
Romans  to  appear  in  public  with  the  tunic  carelcts'r 
or  loosely  girded.  For  this  Maecenas  wss  blamed ;  sol 
the  question  arises,  whether  Horace  means,  ondcr  tbs 
character  of  Malthinus,  to  portray  his  patron,  or  wheth- 
er the  reference  is  merely  one  of  a  general  nature. 
Opinions,  of  course,  are  divided  on  this  subject.  At 
first  view,  it  appears  hardly  probable  that  the  poet 
would  embrace  such  an  opportunity,  or  adopt  »wh  » 
mode,  of  censuring  his  friend  and  benefactor,  one  to 
whom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  bis  own  elevation. 
And  yet,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  respective  character*  of 
the  bard  and  his  patron,  as  well  as  the  sioccre  »m 
manly  nature  of  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
them,  it  would  seem  aa  if  this  very  way  of  attacking 
the  foiblea  of  Mccenas  was  the  result  of  a  genuine 
friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  remedy  to  a  dis- 
graceful failing.    But,  it  will  be  asked,  docs  not  tbs 
presence  of  stulti  in  the  text  militate  against  dui 
idea !  We  answer,  by  no  means,  if  the  term  be  ttken 
in  a  softened  sense.    Bothe  regards  it  here  ss  eqoiv- 
alent  merely  to  "  quicunque  imprudenter  avt  inepU 
agunt,"  and  this  explanation  derives  support  from  ib» 
following  line  of  Aframus  (ap.  hidor.,  10,  tttt.  S.);. 
"  Ego  stultum  met  existumo,  fatuum  esse  ncm  op- 
nor."   In  addition  to  what  ia  here  atatcd,  wc  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  name  of  Malthinus,  at  indicating 
an  effeminate  person,  may  contain  a  covert  illusion  to 
Maecenas,  whose  general  habits  in  this  respect  wers 
known  to  all.    The  word  is  derived  either  from  ™ 
Greek  fiuXBuv,  or  from  the  old  Latin  term 
equivalent  to  mollis,  and  used,  according  to  Nonius, 
by  Luciliua.  ^ 

Mamkbtika,  a  name  of  Mesaana  in  Sicily-  (**• 
Mamertini  —  Martial,  13,  ep.  117.— Strab  7  ) 

MambbtIm,  a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  on- 
I  ginally  employed  in  Sicily  by  Agatboelei.  Afu*  »vm» 
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been  establishtxl  for  soma  time  at  Syracuse,  a  tumult 
aro»c  between  tbem  and  the  citixena,  in  eonaequence 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
election  of  magistrates,  which  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed. The  sedition  waa  at  last  quelled  by  the  inter- 
ference of  some  of  the  elderly  and  most  influential  cit- 
ixena, and  the  Mamertinea  agreed  to  leave  Syracuse 
and  return  to  Italy.  Having  reached  the  Sicilian 
struts,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tant* of  Mcssans  ;  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 
basest  ingratitude,  they  rose  upon  the  Messanisna  by 
night,  stew  the  males,  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
called  the  city  Ma  inert  ina.  (Diod.  Sic ,  fragm.,  lib. 
tl.)  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Mamertinea  led 
eventually  to  the  first  Punic  War.  (Kid.  Punicum 
Be  1 1  am.)- — The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertini  is  said 
to  have  been  as  follows.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Oscan  nations  of  Italy,  in  time  of  famine  or  any  other 
misfortune,  to  aeek  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the 
gods  by  consecrating  to  tbem  not  only  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  during  a  certain  yesr,  but  also  all  the 
children  born  during  that  same  space  of  time, 
or  Mars  being  their  tutelary  deity,  they  called 
these  children  after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary  name  of 
Mamertini,  sent  them  away  to  seek  new  abodes.  ( Kid. 
Mamertium.) 

MaxkktIok,  a  town  of  the  BruUii,  northeast  of  Rhe- 
gmm.  It  appears  to  hare  been  originally  founded  by 
a  band  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Manners,  the  Oscan  Mars,  and  are  known 
to  have  afterward  served  under  Agathocles  and  other 
princes  of  Sicily.  (Kid.  Mamertini.)  Barrio  and  oth- 
er native  antiquariea  have  identified  this  sncicnt  town 
with  the  site  of  Maxtor  ana ;  but  this  place,  which  is 
situated  between  Nicastro  and  Cotenza.  seems  too 
distant  from  Locri  and  Rhegium  to  sccord  with  Stra- 
ta's description.  (Smb.,  261.)  The  majority  of 
modern  topographers,  with  Cluverius  at  their  head, 
place  it  at  Oppido,  an  episcopal  see,  situate  above 
Reggio  and  G  trace,  and  where  old  coins  appertaining 
to  the  Mamertini  are  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  438.) 

MauilTa  Lkx,  de  timittbus,  ordained  that  there 
should  be  an  uncultivated  apace  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms,  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this 
matter,  that  a  single  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
prartor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  table* 
required  three  arbiters. — This  law  was  proposed  by  C. 
Mamilius  Tuninua,  A.U.C.  642,  who  had  been  consul 
in  514  A.U.C.  (Consult  Ernes  ti,  Index  Leg.  ad 
Ctc.,  t.  v.  Mamilia. —  Goerenz,  ad  Cie,  de  Leg.,  1, 

ManuiTob  VbtusIos,  an  artificer  in  the  reign  of 
Naraa.  When  the  AneiU  or  sacred  shield  fell  from 
heaven,  the  monarch  showed  it  to  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tists, and  ordered  them  to  exert  all  their  skill,  and 
Bake  eleven  other  shields  exactly  resembling  it.  All 
declined  the  attempt,  however,  except  Mamuriua,  who 
was  no  successful  in  the  imitation,  and  made  the  other 
eleven  so  like  unto  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself 
could  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  original.  (Kid. 
Ancileand  Salii)  Mamuriua  ssked  for  no  other  re- 
ward but  thst  his  name  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Salii.  as  they  bore  along  these  sacred 
shields  in  procession.  (Pint.,  Vtt.  Num.— Ovid,  Fast.. 

Manuals,  a  native  of  Formiaj,  of  obscure  origin. 
He  served  under  Julius  Cesar  in  Gaul,  as  Prafectus 
falrorum,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that  I 
Cesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the  expense  I 
of  the  Gauls  in  any  way  he  was  able.    Maraurrs,  in  | 
consequence,  became  possessed  of  enormous  Wealth, 
iq<J  returned  to  Rome  with  his  ill-gotten  riches.  Here 
he  displayed  so  little  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  em- 
ployment of  bis  fortune,  aa  to  have  been  the  first  Ro- 


|  man  that  incrosted  hie  entire  house  with  marble.  Thia 
j  structure  waa  situate  on  the  Coslian  Hill.    We  have 
two  epigrams  of  Catullus  against  htm,  iu  which  he  is 
severely  handled.    Horace  also  alludes  to  him  with 
aly  ridicule  in  one  of  his  satires  (1,  6,  87.)    He  calls 
j  Formic  "  Mamurrarum  urbs,"  the  city  of  toe  La- 
I  mian  line  being  liere  named  after  a  race  of  whom  no- 
j  thing  was  known.    (Vtd.  Fonnias.) 
;    MaNciMis,  C.  Hostilius,  a  Roman  consul,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  30,000  men,  was  defeated  and 
|  stripped  of  his  camp  by  only  4000  Numsntinea.  (L*t>., 
I  Eptt.,  55.)  The  remnant  of  the  Roman  snny  was  si- 
|  lowed  to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Numaritians,  but  the  sensle  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Mancinus  to  he  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy  ;  but  they  refused  to  receive  him.  Manci- 
nus thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  reinstated 
in  his  rights  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
tribune  P.  Rutiliua,  who  asserted  that  be  could  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  to  his  country,  called  by 
the  Romans  jus  pottltmnn.    (Ctc,  de  Orat. — Com- 
pare Cic.dc  Of.,  3,  60  —  Flor  ,  2,  18.— /d.,  3,  14.— 
Veil.  Paterc,  2,  1—  Duker,  ad  Flor.,  I.  c) 

Mandank,  a  daughter  of  King  Astyagcs, 
ef  of  Cyrus  the  elder.    (  Kid.  Astysges.) 

Mandela,  a  village  in  the  country  of  the 
near  Horace's  farm.  The  poet  s Nudes  to  its  cold 
mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  now  perhaps  Bar  debt. 
(Horat.,  Ep.,  1,  18,  105.) 

Mandubii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  clients  of  the 
iEdui,  whose  chief  city  was  Alesia,  now  A  Use.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  now  the  department  de 
la  Cite  d'or.    (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cos.,  a.  v.) 

MaNDuala,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Brundnium  and  Tarentum.  •  It  atill  retatna  ita 
ancient  name.  This  otherwise  obscure  town  has  ac- 
quired some  interest  in  history  from  having  witnessed 
the  death  of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta,  the  son  of 
Ageailaus.  He  had  been  summoned  by  the  Taren- 
tines  to  aid  them  against  the  Messapians  and  Lucsni- 
ans,  but  even  hia  bravery  was  insufficient  to  subdue 
their  foes.  He  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  hia  body,  aa 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  in  possession  of  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  large  offers  made  by  the  Taren- 
tines  to  recover  iu  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  king  w*a  debarred 
the  rites  of  burial.    (Pint.,  Vit.  Agtd.—Atken,  12, 

9.  — Strabo,  280.)  Manduria  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Lit.,  27,  15.)  A 
curious  well  is  described  by  Pliny  as  existing  near 
this  town.  According  to  his  account,  its  water  always 
maintained  the  ssme  level,  whstever  quantity  was 
added  to  or  taken  from  it.  (Ptin.,  2,  103  )  This  phe- 
nomenon may  still  be  observed  at  the  present  day. 
(Swinburne**  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  2^2.) 

Manetho  (MdvroVjr,  Movent,  Uavaiduv,  Mave&uv), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diospolia, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  lime  of  Ptolemy  Phil* 
adelphus,  at  Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.    (Mian,  de  An., 

10,  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest-caste,  snd  waa 
himself  a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religioua 
usages,  and  of  the  sacred,  and  probably,  also,  historical 
writings,  with  the  title  of  'lepoypaftfiareve.  It  appears 
probable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one  in- 
dividual of  this  name ;  and  it  ia  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  an* 
cient  writers  to  Manetho,  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phile- 
delphus.  Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  ( Afyvim- 
anu)  in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an  sccounl  of 
this  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  desth  of 
Dsn  us  Codomsnus,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  There  ia 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  this  was  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  under  Philadelphus.  Consid- 
erable fragments  arc  preserved  in  the  treatise  of  Jose- 
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f.r.u«»  against  Apion ;  but  still  greater  portions  in  the  j 
"Chronicles"  of  George  Syncellus,  a  monk  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  "Chronicle*"  of  Syncellus  were  prin- 
cipally compiled  from  the  "  Chrooiclea"  of  Julio*  Af- 
ricanu.*  and  from  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  made  great 
use  of  Manetbo'a  "  History."  The  work  of  Afncanus 
is  lost ;  and  we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that  of 
Eusebius,  which  was  translated  out  of  the  Armeuian 
version  of  the  Greek  text  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
Manelbo  indicates  as  his  principal  sources  of  informs- 
lion  certain  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  also,  if 
Sy  ocellus  hss  rightly  comprehended  bis  meaning,  the  in- 
scriptions which  Thotbt  or  the  first  Hermes,  bad  traced, 
according  to  him,  in  the  sscred  language,  on  columns. 
We  say,  if  Syocellua  baa  rightly  comprehended  him, 
because  it  appears  that  the  passage,  in  which  Manetho 
•pesks  of  tbe  columns  of  Egypt,  has  not  been  taken 
from  bis  history  of  Egypt,  but  from  another  work  of  a 
mystic  character,  entitled  Sothis.  The  inscriptions 
just  referred  to,  as  havtog  been  written  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  Agathodaemon,  son  of  the  second  Hermes,  and 
father  of  Taut,  bad  translated  into  the  vulgar  dialect, 
and  placed  among  tbe  writings  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  temple.  Manetho  givea  tbe  liat  of  thirty 
dynasties  or  successions  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
same  city  ;  for  thus  sre  we  to  understand  the  word 
dynasty,  which,  in  Manetho,  is  not  synonymous  with 
reigning  family.  Hence  some  of  his  dynasties  are 
composed  of  several  families.  The  thirty-one  lists  of 
Msnctbo  contain  tbe  names  of  113  kmgs,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  reigned  in  Egypt  during  the  space  of 
4465  years.    As  we  canuot  reconcile  this  long  dura 


lion  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  with  the  chronology  of 
tbe  Scriptures,  some  writers  have  hence  taken  occasion 
to  throw  discredit  on  Manetho,  and  have  placed  him 
in  the  class  of  fsbulous  historians.  (Compare,  in  par- 
ticular, Pctav.,  Doclr.  Temp.,  lib.  9,c.  16.)  A  circum- 
stance, however,  which  would  seem  to  claim  for  this  his- 
torian some  degree  of  confidence  is,  that  tbe  succession 
of  kings,  as  given  by  him,  does  not  by  any  meant  corre- 
apond  to  the  pretensions  of  the  more  sncicnl  priests  of 
Egypt,  who  enumerated  to  Herodotusa  list  of  monarch* 
which  would  make  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
exceed  30,000  years  !  We  know  also,  from  Josephus, 
that  Manetho  corrected  many  things  in  Herodotus 
which  betrayed  a  want  of  exactness.  Larcher  accuses 
Manelbo  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  of  tbe  Ptol- 
emies. (Hut.  d' Herod  ,  vol.  7,  p.  323.)  But  the  lat- 
ter has  found  a  defender  in  M.  Dubois- Ayme.  (De- 
scription it  VEgypte,  vol.  1,  o  301  )  Other  snd 
more  equitable  critics,  such  as  Calvisius,  Usher,  and 
Cape  11  u*.  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Manetho  with  that  of  the  Scriptures,  by  reject- 
ing as  fabulous  merely  the  first  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
sixteen  dynasties.  Marsham,  however,  was  the  first 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  that,  too,  without  re- 
trenching any  part  of  Manetho's  catalogue.  (Chron- 
ica* Canon  digyptiacus,  Hebraicus,  Grcecus,  Land., 
J 672,  fol.)  He  lias  made  it  appear,  that  tbe  first  sev- 
enteen dynssties  of  Manetho  might  have  reigned  si- 
multaneously in  different  part*  of  Egypt,  and  that  thus 
the  interval  of  time  between  Mcnes  (whom  Marsham 
believes  to  hsve  been  Ham,  the  son  of  Xoah),  and  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Amasis,  is  only  1810  years.  Two 

Geat  men  of  the  17th  century,  Newton  and  Bossuet, 
ve  approved  of  the  system  of  Marsham  :  and  yet  it 
would  certainly  seem  tu  be  faulty,  in  placing,  contra- 
ry to  all  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  immediately  after  the  deluge,  and  in 
limiting  to  1400  years  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
Menes  and  Sesostris  To  remove  these  inconvenien- 
ces, Peiron,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chronology 
of  the  Scptuagint,  modified  the  system  of  Manetho, 
by  reckoning  2619  years  from  Mcnes  to  Nectanebus, 
the  last  king  of  the  30th  dynasty  of  Manetno.  He 
Menes  648  years  after  the  deluge,  at  the  epoch 
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of  Dehors.    Whichever  of  these  systems  may  be  ids 

true  one,  it  would  seem  that  even  though  the  chro- 
nology of  Manelbo  presents  some  difficulties,  we  ought 
not  lor  that  reason  lo  refuse  him  all  confidence  as  sn 
historian.    As  Cambyses  had  destroyed,  or  transport 
ed  into  Persia,  the  ancient  documents  of  Egyptian 
history,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  tbe  pne»ts  of 
Egypt  replaced  them  by  new  chronicles,  in  s»bxh 
they  must  necessarily  have  committed,  without  in- 
tending it,  some  very  great  crron.     It  is  from  ibess 
erroneous  sources  that  Manelbo  would  appear  to  hau 
drawn,  in  good  faith,  his  means  of  informslion.  It 
is  no  easy  matter,  however,  after  all,  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  Manetho's  "  History,"  in  tbe  form  10 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.    Tbe  reader  may 
judge  of  the  use  tbat  hss  been  made  of  it  for  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  by  referring  to  Raak's  AUt  £gypiit- 
che  Zcitrechnung  (Alton*,  1830) ;  to  the  work*  of 
Champollion.  Wilkinson's  Topography  of  Thebes,  ird 
the  other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  these  works.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knovl.,  vol.  14, 
p.  379.) — Besides  this  work,  Msnctbo  wrote  tome 
others,  which  are  lost.    These  were,  1.  lepa  BS/.<< 
("Sacred  Book"),  treating  of  Egyptian  theology— 5. 
Bt'Ooc  J%  ZuOtuc  ('•  Book  of  Sothis'),  an  agronom- 
ical, or,  rather,  astrological  work,  addressed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia. —  3    WVOU&V  entropy  (*'  Epitome  </ 
Physics"). — 4.  A  poena,  in  six  cantos,  which  ku 
come  down  lo  us  under  the  title  of  'Anorefaeuarua, 
and  treats  of  the  influence  of  ihe  stars.    It  is  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  much  later  age,  as  HolsteosiM 
thought,  and  as  Tyrwhitt  has  demonstrated.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  Opusc  Acad,  vol.  I,  p.  95  )  Among 
the  works  published  by  the  credulous  Xanni,  of  Vi- 
terbo,  there  is  a  Latin  one  ascribed  to  Manetho,  tod 
entitled  "  De  Regions  ASgypti." — The  fragment*  of 
Manetho  have  been  collected,  by  Joseph  Scaligcr,  i&d 
published  in  his  treatise  "  De  Emtndatione  Tempo- 
rum  "    (SchUl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  215.  MfJ 
The  'AvoreXeauariKd  were  first  edited  by  Grononui, 
Lugd.  Bat ,  1608,  4to.    There  is  a  ister  edition,  bj 
Axtiu?  and  Iligler,  Colon.,  1832,  8vo.    In  Ruperti'* 
and  Schlichthorst's  "  News  Magazin  fur  Sehtdlthr- 
er,"  Gutting.,  1793  (vol.  2.  pt.  1.  p.  90,  seqq  ),  tiers 
is  a  dissertation  of  Ziegler's  on  the  'AnoreXecaarni, 
in  which  he  undertakes  to  show  that  this  poem  was 
written  after  the  time  of  Augustus.    (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
Bihliogr  .,  vol.  3,  p.  76  ) 

MsxilIa  Lkx,  I.  by  Manilius  the  tribune,  A  V.C. 
687,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  tbe  charge  of  the 
against  Mithradates.  Its  passage  was  supported  by 
Cicero,  who  waa  then  pra-tor,  and  also  by  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  from  different  views.  (Kid.  Pompeiui .)— IL 
Another,  by  the  same,  that  freedmen  might  vote  in  »D 
the  tribes,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one  of 
the  four  city  tribes  only.  This  law,  however,  did  not 
pass.  (Ctc.,  pro  Murcen.,  Vi.  —  Ernesti,  hi.  Uti 
s.  v.) 

Manii.Tus,  T.  Marcus  or  Caius,  a  Latin  poet,  known 
only  by  his  poem  entitled  Astronomica,  in  five  book* 
The  manuscripts  do  not  sgree  about  tbe  name  of  this 
poet ;  some  of  them  calling  him  Manlms,  others  Me- 
lius. Bentley  believed  him  to  have  been  born  in  *! J 
Two  reasons  led  him  to  entertain  this  opinion;  the 
strsnge  construction  which  appears  in  some  of  lbs 
verses  of  Manilius,  and  ihe  improbability  that,  it  tbe 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  the  Romans  psid  any 
great  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  ind 
the  lessons  of  astrology.  It  is  true,  tbe  worth  book 
of  the  poem  contains  two  verses  (the  41st  and  77&tb) 
in  which  Manilius  speaks,  of  Rome  as  his  city  ;  but 
these  two  lines  are  boldly  declared  by  the  great  Eng- 
lish critic  to  be  interpolated.  Ho  endeavour*  to  m«ke 
it  appear  that  the  author  of  the  Astronomic*  •» 
the  astrologer  Manilius  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  (35, 17), 
nor  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name,  of  wbo«*  » 
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another  occasion,  he  make*  mention  (86,  16).  Bent- 
ley  believe*  that  the  poet  is  to  be  placed  in  the  age  of 
Augustus  ;  but  he  has  no  other  ground  for  this  belief 
than  the  observation  which  he  has  made,  that  Manilius 
never  uses  the  genitive  termination  it  (auxilii,  ingenii, 
tmptrit,  dtc  ),  but  the  contracted  form  in  f  (anxilt, 
tngeni),  which  marks  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Properuus  among  the  poets  first  used  the  form  in  it. 
—  The  poem  of  Manilius  is  unfinished.  The  five 
books  which  are  extant  treat  principaRy  of  the  fixed 
aura ;  but  the  poet  promises,  in  many  parts  of  his  work, 
to  give  an  Account  of  the  planets.  The  language  is 
in  many  instances  marked  by  great  purity,  many  po- 
etic beauties  appear,  and  the  whole  betrays  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  managing  a  subject  6T 
so  dry  and  forbidding  a  nature.  It  appears  from  many 
pans  of  the  work  that  Manilius  was  a  stanch  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
•f  Bentley.  Land.,  1789,  4to,  and  that  of  Stocber, 
Argent ,  17(7,  8vo.  (SeMll,  Lit.  Romaine,  vol  1, 
p.  276.)  —  II.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  one  of  whose 
epigrams  is  cited  by  Vsrro.  (A  nth.  Lai.,  vol.  1.  p. 
673  ) -III.  Manius,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  605. 
He  left  ■  work  qn  the  Civil  Law,  and  another  entitled 
Mamhi  Monumenta.  (Scholl,  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p. 
182  ) 

MaNxfas,  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  gentet  of  Rome  Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  :  I  Marcus  Manilas  ('apitolmus,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  890  (Lit.,  5.  SI),  and  was  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Capitol  when  it  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  Gaols  (Lie.,  6,  47),  from  which  exploit  he  re- 
reived  the  surname  of  Capitolinua.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  the  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who 
were  in  debt.  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable estates,  and  declared  that,  as  long  as  he  had  a 
single  pound,  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman,  to  be 
carried  into  bondage  for  debt.  In  consequence  of 
bw  opposition  to  the  patrician  order,  be  waa  accused 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power.  The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before 
thi  centuries  and  acquitted;  and  that  afterward,  see- 
ing that  the  patrician  order  were  bent  on  bis  destruc- 
tion, be  seized  upon  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  by  arms.  In  consequence  of  this,  Camillas, 
his  personal  enemy,  waa  appointed  dictator,  and  the 
cartas  (i.  the  patrician  assembly)  condemned  him 
u>  death.  According  to  Liry,  who  implies  that  Man- 
lius  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarueuui  rock  by  the  tribunes ;  but  Niebuhr  sup- 
pose*, from  a  fragment  of  Dio  Cassiua  (lib.  31),  com- 
vith  the  narrative  of  Zonaraa  (7,  24),  that  he 
Mcbereusly  pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
;.  who  had  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
nrtetan  party.  (Ram.  Hut ,  vol.  2,  p  610.  tea..  Eng. 
trcMMl  )  The  house  which  Manliua  had  occupied  was 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  and  the  Manlian  gens  resolved 
that  none  of  its  patrician  members  should  again  bear 
the  name  of  Marcus.  Manlius  waa  put  to  death  B.C. 
381. — 1[.  Titee  Manliua  Capitolinua  Torquatus,  was 
of  L-  Manlius  Kurnamed  Impenosus,  who  was  dic- 
B.C.  361.    When  hie  father  Lucioa  was  accused 


by  the  tribune  Pompomus,  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  also  for 
keeping  his  son  Titus  among  hia  alavea  in  the  coun- 
try, Titus  ia  said  to  hare  obtained  admittance  to  the 
hoaee  of  Pornponius  shortly  before  the  trial,  and  to 
have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father. 
This  instance  of  filial  affection  is  said  to  have  opera- 
ted so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  he  waa  appointed  in 
the  same  year,  B.C.  369,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
ltm.t  7,  4,  tcq-Cu,  it  Off.,  3,  31.)    In  the  fol- 


lowing yearManlfoa  distinguished  himself  by  slaying, 
in  single  combat,  a  Gaul  ofgigantic  size,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chain 
(torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent,  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Torquatus.  {Lib.,  7,  10.) 
Manliua  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both 
instances  before  he  had  been  elected  consul :  once  in 
order  to  conduct  the  war  against  the  Csrites,  B.C. 
351  ;  and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  st  tho 
comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls,  B  C.  346.  (Liv., 
7,  19,  teqq.)  Msnlius  was  consul  at  least  three  tunes. 
(Cic,  de  Off.,  3,  31.)  In  his  third  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans.'  In  this  same  campaign 
he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  having  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  hia 
orders.  (Lit.,  8,  5,  teqq.)—\\\.  Titua  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus, was  consul  B.C.  235,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
on  account  of  hts  conquests  in  Sardinia,  (Veil.  Pa* 
terc,  2,  38 — Eutrop.,  3,  3  )  In  hia  second  consul- 
ship, B.C.  224,  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polyb., 
2,  31.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannsj.  (Liv  ,  22,  60.) 
In  B.C.  215  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardin- 
ia (Lie.,  23,  34,  teqq.),  and  in  212  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximus. 
(Lit  ,  25,  5.)  In  211  he  was  again  elected  consul, 
but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  hia  eyes.  (Liv.,  26, 22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  hold  the  comitia.  (Lit.,  27,  33.) 
The  temple  of  Janus  waa  closed  during  the  first  con- 
sulship of  Manlius.  (Lr»  ,  1,  19. —  Veil.  Paterc,  2, 
38  ) — IV.  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso.  waa  consul  B.C.  189, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Gauls  in  Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An 
account  of  this  war  ia  given  by  Livy  (38,  12,  teaq.) 
and  Polybius  (22,  16,  teqq.).  After  remaining  in  Asia 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  he  led  hi*  army  home 
through  Thrace,  where  he  was  attacked  bv  the  inhab- 
itants in  a  narrow  defile,  and  plundered  of  part  of  his 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  though  not 
without  tome  difficulty.  (Lie,  39,  6. — Encycl.  Us. 
Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  385,  teq  ) 

Manvos,  the  eon  of  the  German  god  Tuiston,  of 
whom  that  nation  believed  themselves  descendants. 
(Tacit.,  G.,  2.)  The  god  Tuiston  evidently  marks 
the  atem-name  of  the  Germans  (Tu  is  tones,  Teutones, 
Deutachen),  and  from  him  comes  forth  the  Man  of  the 
race,  i.  e  ,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Man- 
ner!, Oetckiehte  der  alien  Deutteken,  p.  2.) 

Man-tinea,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Arcadia,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Man- 
tineus,  son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situate  near  tlte  centre 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisi- 
us,  on  the  banke  of  the  little  river  Ophia  (Pautan.,  8, 
8),  and  was  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  hamlets  ; 
but  these  were  afterward  collected  into  one  city  (Xen., 
Hut  Gr.,  5,  2,  6,  teqq.—Strab.,  337),  which  became 
the  largest  and  most  populous  in  Arcadia  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Megalopolis.  (Polyb.,  2,  56.)  The 
Mantmeans  nad  early  acquired  celebrity  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions  (Polyb.,  6,  43,  I),  and 
when  the  Cyrcncana  were  distracted  by  (actions,  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  people  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Their  request 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  Demonax,  one  of  the 
principal  citizens  of  Mantinea,  was  sent  to  remodel  their 
government.  (Herod.,  4,  16 1.)  The  Msntineans 
fought  at  Thermopylai,  but  arrived  too  late  to  share  in 
the  victory  of  Plat^a,  a  circumstance  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  (9,  77),  produced  so  much  vexation,  that 
upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  command- 
era.  In  the  Petoponnesian  war  they  espoused  the 
Lacedaemonian  cauae  ;  but  having  taken  offence  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that  people  and  the 
ifter  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  they  were  in- 
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cuced  lo  form  an  alliance  with  Argos  and  Elia,  with  I 

which  confederates  they  finally  made  war  against  Spar-  | 
ta.  (Thutyd..  b,  29,  teqq.)  In  the  battle  which  waa 
fought  on  their  territory,  they  obuincd  at  first  a  deci- 
ded advantage  against  the  Lacedemonian  troops  op- 
posed lo  them ;  but  tho  left  wmg  of  the  allied  army 
having  been  routed,  tbey  were  in  their  turn  vigorously 
attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heavy  loss. 
(Thucyd.,  5,  66  )  This  ill  success  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Mantmeans, 
not  long  after,  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  Spar- 
ta (Thucyd.,  G,  78),  to  which  they  adhered  until  the 
peace  of  An  Isle  Idas.  At  this  period  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, bent  on  strengthening  their  power  in  the  penin- 
sula to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  Mantmeans 
to  pull  down  tbetr  wslls,  or  to  prepare  for  war,  as  tin- 
thirty  years'  truce  agreed  upon  between  (he  two  slates 
bad  now  expired.  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
unjust  and  arbitrary  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ed the  Mantinean  territory,  and  laid  aiegc  to  the  oity. 
The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
might  have  held  out  successfully,  had  not  Agesipolis 
caused  the  waters  of  the  river  Ophie  lo  be  diverted 
from  their  channel,  and  directed  against  the  walls  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  easily  demolish- 
ed. By  this  Mantinea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  and  compelled 
the  inhabitants  to  change  their  constitution  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separate,  as  formerly, 
into  four  townships.  (A'rn.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 2,  7. — Pau- 
san.,  8,  8 — Polyb.,  4,  27.)  After  the  bailie  of  I<euc» 
tra,  however,  the  Mantmeans,  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes,  again  united  iherr  population  and  reforti6ed 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lace- 
demoniaus.  (Ac*.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  5.)  MsnUuea  ac- 
quired additional  celebrity  from  the  great  but  undeci- 
sive battle  fought  in  ita  plains  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondas  terminated  his 
glorious  career  (B.C.  362) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Acturan 
league,  when  u  fell  for  a  short  lime  into  the  hands  of 
the  .Ctoliana  and  Clcomenes,  but  waa  recovered  by 
Aratus  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sellasia.  (/V 
lybtus,  4,  8.  4.)  The  Mantmeans  having,  however, 
•gain  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Acheans,  tbey  treach- 
erously put  the  garrison  of  the  latter  to  the  sword. 
{Polyb.,  2,  58, 4  )  This  perfidious  conduct  drew  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antigonus  Doson  and  the 
Acheans,  who,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  sold  all  the  free  population 
as  slaves ;  a  chastisement  which  Polybius  considered 
as  scarcely  equal  lo  their  offeuce,  though  ita  cruelty 
had  beemsiet  forth  in  strong  colours  by  the  historian 
Phyla  rebus.  The  nsme  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Antigones,  in  compliment  to  Antigonus  Doson.  We 
learn  also  from  Pausanias,  that  the  Mantmeans  had 
merited  the  protection  of  Auguatua  from  having  es- 
poused bis  cause  against  Marc  Antony.  Their  town 
■till  continued  to  flourish  as  late  as  the  lime  of  Hadri- 
an, who  abolished  the  name  of  Antigones  and  restored 
its  ancient  appellation. — The  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  about  thirty  stadis  from  the  city,  on  the 
road  to  Pallantium,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagus.  The 
tomb  of  Epaminondas  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  be  breathed  his  last :  it  consisted  originally  of  one 
pillar  only,  aurmountcd  by  a  shield  and  a  Boeotian  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  was  afterward  added  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  (Ptnuan.,  8,  11.)— The  ruins  of 
Mantinea  are  pointed  out  to  modern  travellers  on  the 
site  now  called  Palaopoli.  ( Gel  ft  Jlin.  of  the  More*. 
p  141  —  DodtteU,  vol.  2,  p.  422  —  Craner't  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  800,  leqy.) 

Mantinorum  Oppiodm,  a  town  of  Corsica,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  directly  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Va- 
lerius, where  was  a  bay  which  now  answers  to  that  of 
S.  Fwento.    Hence  the  modern  &ufM  will 
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spond  to  the 

the  bay  iust 
pt.  2,  p.  619.) 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias. 
ed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  She  waa  made  \ 
by  the  Argtves  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  then 
hands  ;  and  as  she  was  the  worthiest  part  of  the  boo; t, 
the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
aa  the  most  valuable  present  they  could  make.  Mid 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  lima  si 
Delphi,  where  she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi,  in 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  she  came  to  Claros  in  leais, 
where  she  established  sn  oracle  of  Apollo.  Here  it* 
married  Khakius,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  by 
whom  she  had  a  son  called  Mopsos.  Msnlo  afterward 
visited  July,  where  she  married  Tiberinas,  the  king  of 
Alba,  or,  aa  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the  nra 
Tiber.  From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocrraa,  who  tnut 
a  town  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  honour  of  bis 
mother,  he  called  Mantua.  (Schol^td  Apoll  AW  , 
1,  308.— Pawn.,  7,  3  —  Tzett.,  «d  Lycopkr.,  W 
—  Vtrg.,  £n,  10. 199,  teqq.—Heyne,  Extvrt.,  \,td 
jf£it.,  10.  —  Mviler,  Etrusk.,  vol.  1,  p  138  )  The 
Italian  legend  about  Mantua  evidently  owed  its  origin 
to  similarity  of  name.  (Ketghiley,  MylkU.,  p.  344, 
in  not.) 

MantHa,  a  city  of  Gatlia  Cisalpina,  situate  on  id 
island  in  the  Minciua,  southeast  of  Briita,  and  sooth 
of  the  lake  Benacua.  It  is  supposed  to  dste  its  foli- 
ation long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Gauli  in  Itthj. 
Virgil  tells  oa  it  waa  of  Tuscan  origin,  and  derived  its 
name  from  the  prophetess  Manto.  the  daughter  of  TV 
resias.  (JBn.,  10,  199,  *eqq  —  Compare  the  remirki 
of  Mtiller  on  this  passage,  Etnuktr,  vol.  I.  p  138,« 
not.)  Whatever  of  poetical  invention  there  miy  bits 
been  in  the  origin  thua  ascribed  to  Mantua,  there  cm 
be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a  town  of  conoidi  r»t>ie 
note  among  the  Etrurians,  when  ihey  were  in  po»sr*- 
sion  of  thai  part  of  Italy  where  it  was  situated.  The 
position  of  the  sncient  place  was  not  different  from 
that  which  the  modern  Mantua  at  present  occur  « 
That  it  waa  not  a  place  of  any  great  eize  in  Virgil'itim 
may  be  collected  from  what  the  poet  himself  sayiof  it 
{Edog.,  1,  20.)  Strabo  (213)  classes  it  witb  Bnxu. 
lltrgomum.  and  Comum,  but  Martial  attaches  to  * 
the  epithet  of  "  per**"  (14,  193).  Its  vicinity  to  Cre- 
mona waa  an  unhappy  circumstance  to  Msntua;  for, 
as  the  territory  of  the  former  city  was  not  footx!  suf- 
ficient to  contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Auga*"- 
among  whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency 
supplied  from  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  lsuer;  • 
loss  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  though  be  «** 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  ths  op- 
pressive measure.  (Gtorg ,  2.  198  —  Etltf  *'• 
1,  47.)  We  are  informed  by  the  gramaBsnsn  V**~ 
tus.  in  his  Life  of  Virgil,  that  this  great  poet  wai  bjm 
at  Andes,  a  village  near  Mantua.  ( Crasser '«  d*  *+ 
\y,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  **?*  )  , 

Marathon,  a  town  of  Attica,  northeast  of  AtlJ"* 
and  not  fsr  from  the  coast.    It  was  ssid  to  hue 
named  from  the  hero  Msrathoa  (Pint.,  Til  Tk>- 
Suid ,  a.  ».  Hapaduv),  and  was  slready  a  place  of  •*« 
in  the  days  of  Homer    (Oa*..  7, 81.)   From  iWw»> 

Cat,  1047),  whoqsote*  ri»- 


liast  of  Sophocles  ((Bd.  v-«  ,  .-•-■/>  —  -i- 
lochonis  on  the  Tetrapdis.  we  learn  thai  H  r*"< 
a  temple  consecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.   l  tmiT 
thenee  re  porta  that  the  saered  galley  *as  kept 
coast,  and  that  on  one  occasion  it  was  t*}*""*  w 
Philip.    (PW.,  1,  p.  49.)    Euryslhens  w»»  »mM° 
hsve  been  defeated  here  by  lolaus  and  the  H«^* 
( Str*h..  377).  and  Theseos  to  have  here  tle-tro*  ea  i  w 
by  which  the  country  was  infested.    (Phrf.,  "ir.  1 
—Strab.,  899.)    Marathon,  however,  il  «»•"  nn» 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  aw  * 
stans  in  tho  plain  in  ita  immediate  vicinity- 
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etaile  U»  Athenians,  who  bad  eleven  generals  inclu- 
ding the  polemarch,  were  for  the  day  under  the  orders 
of  Millisdea.    According  to  Cornelius  Nepoa  (Vti. 
yfUiiad  ),  the  Peratana  were  a  hundred  thousand  effect- 
ive foot  and  ten  thousand  horse;  yet  Plato,  mean- 
ing probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  various 
multitude  of  attendants  upon  Aaiatic  troops,  calls  the 
whole  armament  five  hundred  thousand*  and  Trogun 
Fompeiue,  according  to  hie  epitomizer  Juelin  (2,  9). 
did  not  scruple  to  add  a  hundred  thousand  more. 
Tbeae  writers,  however,  did  not  perceive  that,  by  en- 
cumbering the  Persians  with  auch  useless  and  un- 
manageable crowds,  they  were  not  heightening,  but 
diminishing,  the  glory  of  the  conquerors.    The  Athe- 
nian* numbered  six -and- forty  different  nations  in  the 
nan  host ;  and  the  Ethiopian  arrows,  remains  of 
are  still  found  at  Marathon,  seem  to  attest  the 
fact  that  Darius  drew  troops  from  the  remotest  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.    Yet  our  oslculationa  muat  he  kept 
down  by  the  remark,  that  the  whole  invading  army 
was  transported  over  the  sea,  according  to  Herodotus, 
in  600  shi pa.    This,  on  the  footing  which  be  fixes  else- 
where, of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give  120,000 : 
and  «c  ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  the  numbers  of  the  invaders  can  reason- 
ably be  carried.   Those  of  the  Athenians,  including  the 
Platzana,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  10,000.    It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  in 
grounding  this  tradition :  it  probably  falls  abort  of  the 
truth,  and  certainly  does  not  take  the  alaves  into  ac- 
count, who  served  most  likely  ss  light- armed  troops. 
When  all  these  allowances  are  made,  the  numerical 
inequality  will  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
—It  ia  remarkable,  that,  though  Herodotus  represents 
the  Persians  as  induced  to  land  at  Marathon  with  a 
view  to  the  opera  tiona  of  their  calvary,  be  does  not 
say  e  word  either  of  its  movemenia  in  the  battle,  or  of 
any  cause  that  prevented  them.    It  seems  not  to  have 
come  into  action ;  but  perhaps  he  could  not  learn  by 
what  means  it  waa  kept  motionless.    Yet  there  was 
e  tradition  on  the  subject,  probably  of  some  antiquity, 
which  appears  to  have  assumed  various  forms,  one  of 
which  was  adopted  by  Ncpo*.  who  relates,  that  MilUa- 
des  protected  his  flanks  from  the  enemy's  cavalry  by 
an  abattis :  a  fact  which  U  may  be  thought  Herodotus 
could  scarcely  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  but  which  might  have  been  the  ; 
.'oundation  of  a  very  obscure  account  ef  the  matter, 
is  given  by  another  author.    In  the  explanation 


of  the  proverb,  iz-eiq  (Suida*.—Cent.,  14,  73, 

Sskotl),  we  read,  that  when  Dalis  invaded  Attica,  the 
lomans  got  upon  the  trees  (!),  and  made  signals  to  the  I 
Atheniana  that  the  cavaJrv  had  gone  away  (<if  elev 
X**p*4  o.  tatratr),  and  that  Miliiades.  on  learning  its  re- 
treat, joined  battle  and  gamed  the  victory  ;  which  was 
the  origin  of  the  proverb,  eiri  ruv  rijv  ruftv  diakvov- 
ruv.  {ThtrlirmirM  (irtfcr.  vol.  2,  p.  241,  Mtq  ) — The 
Persians  lost  in  sll  mx  thousand  four  hundred  men 
Of  the  Athenians  only  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
fell ;  but  among  tlx  in  were  the  polemarch  Callima- 
;  Steaibius,  one  of  the  ten  generals ;  Cynasgirus, 
r  of  the  poet  iLschyhw,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  bad  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of  valour  on 
this  trying  occasion.  Cornelius  Nepos  observes  that 
was  ten  miles  from  Athena  ;  but  as,  in  fact. 


It  is  nearly  double  thai  distance,  it  is  probable,  that  we 
ought  to  read  twenty  instead  of  ten.  Pausanias  affirms 
it  was  half  wav  from  Alliens  to  Carystus  in  E utter*. 
In  the  plain  woe  erected  the  tumulus  of  those  Atheni- 
ana who  fell  m  t  lie  battle.  their  name  *  being  inscribed 
an  sepulchral  (Hilars.  Another  tumulus  wsa  raised 
for  the  Plai»ari«  and  the  slaves. — Still,  however,  after 
the  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament  waa 
i ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  its 
,  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that 
with  which  it  had  been  threatened.  The 


doubling  the  promontory  of  Se- 
nium, coasted  along  the  southern  shore  of  Attics,  not 
without  hope  of  carrying  that  city  by  a  sudden  assault. 
But  Miltisdes  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  of 
his  forces ;  and  when  the  Persians  arrived  off  the  port 
of  Phalerus,  they  saw  an  Athenian  army  encamped  on 
the  hill  of  Cynosarges  which  overlooks  it.  They 
cast  anchor,  but,  without  attempting  anything,  weigh- 
ed again  and  ateered  for  Aaia. — Marathon,  which  stdl 
preserves  us  ancient  name,  is  situated,  according  to  a 
modern  traveller,  "  at  the  north wea tern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  opena  towards  the  southeast  into  the 
great  plain  m  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  ex- 
tends along  the  coast  from  the  northeast  to  the  south- 
west. At  the  extremity  and  near  the  see  is  seen  the 
conspicuous  tomb  raised  over  the  bodies  of  the  Athe- 
niana who  fell  in  the  battle ;  and  cloee  to  the  coast 
upon  the  tight  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remains  of 
trophies  ana  marble  monumenia  are  yet  visible." 
(Clarke'*  Travel*,  vol.  7,  p.  23,  Lond.  *d)  From  a 
memoir  of  Col.  Squire,  inserted  in  Wolpole't  Memoir* 
(vol.  1,  p.  328),  we  farther  learn,  that  "the  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Bav  of  Marathon  is  an  uninterrupted 
plain  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in  width,  and  bounded 
by  rocky,  difficult  heighta,  which  enclose  it  at  either 
extremity.  About  the  centre  of  the  bay  a  small  stream, 
which  flows  from  the  upper  part  of  the  valley  of  M  ara- 
thon,  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  ahallow 
channela.  A  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting  from  the 
shore,  forms  tbe  northeast  part  of  the  bay,  close  to 
which  ia  a  «alt  stream  connected  with  a  ahallow  lake, 
and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land.  The  village  of 
Marathon  ia  rather  more  than  three  milea  from  the  sea. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  a  large 
tumulus  of  earth,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  resembling 
those  oo  the  plain  of  Troy."  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  385,  *eoa  ) 

Mabcxlla,  I.  daughter  of  Claudma  Marcellus  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  Marcus  Marcellua. 
She  was  first  married  to  Apuleiua,  snd  afterward  to 
Valerius  Messala.  (Sutton,  Vti.  Aug,  53.)— II. 
The  younger,  daughter  of  Claudiua  Marcellua  by  hie 
wife  Octavia,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  She  was 
first  married  to  M.  Vipsanius  A  grippe,  and  afterward 
to  M.  Juliua  Antonrus.    (SueUm.,  Vti.  Aug.,  63.) 

Mabcblunos,  Ammunos,  thelsst  Latin  writer  that 
merita  the  title  of  an  hiatorian.  He  waa  bom  at  An* 
ttoch,  and  lived  under  Justinian  and  bia  successors 
down  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.  A  large  portion 
of  his  life  waa  spent  in  military  service  in  the  Roman 
armies.  He  performed  campaigns  in  Gaul,  Germany, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  The  modesty  of  Am- 
mianua,  which  gives  us  but  little  information  relative 
to  himself,  prevents  us  from  determining  what  rank  he 
held  in  the  army,  or  what  employment  he  pursued 
after  quitting  tbe  profession  of  srma.  It  appears  that 
he  waa  invested  with  the  dignity  of  Come*  ret  pri- 
vate: we  find,  in  fact,  in  the  Theodoaian  Code  (I.  xli , 
de  appellat ),  a  rescript  of  the  emperors  Grstian,  Va- 
lentinian, and  Theodosiua,  addressed  to  a  certain  Am- 
mianus,  who  is  deeorsted  with  this  title.  He  died  at 
Rome  subsequent  toA.D.  390.  It  was  probably  in  thia 
city  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  be  composed  hia  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  emperors,  which  he  entitled  "  Re- 
rum  gettarvm  libn  xxxi."  It  commenced  with  thw 
accession  of  Nerva,  A  D.  96.  and  consequently  at  the 
period  where  the  history  of  Tacitua  terminated.  It  ia 
not  known  whether  Ammianua  pretended  to  write  a 
continuation  of  that  history,  or  if  any  other  motive 
induced  him  to  select  tbe  time  when  this  historian 
brought  his  work  to  s  close.  It  is  very  probable  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  continuing  Tacitus, 
aa  he  not  only  does  not  mention  him,  although  he  cites 
lluat  and  other  Roman  writers,  but  also  as  his  work 
whatever  of  tbe  peculiar  mannei 
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of  Tacrine.   The  history  of  Ammianrrs  proceeds  m  j  j 

far  aa  378  A.D.    It  embraced,  consequently,  a  period  tern*  mntutitum  jvmtntu 


c  oncer  toi  tone 


public  i 


•  utiro  citroque  dxs- 


of  283  years ;  but  the  6 rat  thirteen  books,  which  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  the  history  of  356  years  (from  96 
to  363),  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  the  last  eighteen. 
Theae  eighteen,  however,  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  labours  of  Ammianua.  In  the  first  thir- 
teen be  oka  he  merely  arranged  materials  from  writers 
who  bad  gone  before  him ;  although  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  even  this  part  would  have  been  in- 
teresting for  us,  as  many  of  the  works  from  which  he 
selected  are  now  lost  In  the  eighteen  books,  how- 
ever, that  remain  to  us,  and  which  it  ia  more  than 
probable  the  copyists  transcribed  ecpsrately  from  the 
rest,  Amman ns  relate*  the  events  which  occuired  do- 
ring  bis  own  time.  As  be  often  took  an  active  part  in 
these,  or,  at  least,  was  an  eyewitness  of  most  of  them, 
he  relates  them  is  the  first  person :  when  be  details 
what  did  not  paas  under  his  immediate  inspection,  be 
is  careful  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  from  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  took 

Cin  the  matter  that  is  related :  he  does  not  pretend, 
ever,  to  give  a  complete  history  of  his  time,  and 
he  passes  in  silence  over  events  respecting  which  be 
has  neither  accurate  information  nor  positive  docu- 
ments. This  part  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  leas  a  his- 
tory than  what  we  would  call  at  the  present  day  me- 
moirs of  bis  time.  Ammisnus  Marccllinus  was  a  well* 
informed  mart,  and  possessed  of  great  good  sense  sod 
excellent  judgment.  No  writer  was  ever  more  entitled 
to  prsise  for  candour  and  impartiality.  He  understood 
well  the  art  of  clearly  snowing  the  connexion  of  events, 
and  of  painting  in  sinking  colours  the  characters  of 
those  individuals  whom  he  introduces  into  his  narra- 
tive. In  a  word,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  an  accomplished  historian  had  his  lot  been 
csst  in  a  more  favourable  age.  Had  he  lived  in  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  literature,  the  study  of  good 
models  snd  the  society  of  enlightened  men  wonld 
have  perfected  his  historic  talent,  and  have  formed 
bis  style  in  a  purer  mould.  The  latter  would  not, 
aa  is  too  often  the  case  in  Ammianua,  have  been 
destitute  of  that  simplicity  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  historical  narrative,  nor  over- 
loaded with  ornaments  and  disfigured  by  turgid  and 
barbarous  forms  of  expression.  These  faults,  bow- 
ever,  in  the  style  of  Ammisnus,  find  an  excuse  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  case.  He  was  a  stranger, 
and  wrote  in  a  language  not  his  own  ;  neither  did  tbe 
busy  life  which  be  had  led  in  camps  permit  him  to  cul- 
tivate the  talent  for  writing  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  him.  His  good  qualities  are  his  own ;  his  de- 
fects are  those  of  the  times ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  de- 
fects, his  style  is  conspicuous  among  all  tbe  writers 
who  were  contemporary  with  him  for  a  purity  to  which 
they  could  not  attain. — Ammianua  Marcelkous  is  the 
last  pagan  historian;  for, notwithstanding  all  that  some 
maintain  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
bis  having  been  a  Christian  A  public  man,  enriched 
with  the  experience  acquired  amid  tbo  scenes  of  an 
active  life,  he  relates  the  events  connected  with  the 
new  religion  introduced  by  Constantino  with  sang-froid 

and  impartiality,  and  perhaps  with  the  indifference  of  fight  and  defeated  tbe  Carthaginiane,  »poi> 
a  man  who  knew  bow  to  raise  himself  to  a  point  ob  Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  Brutlii. 
view  where  he  could  perceive  naught  but  masses  and  In  tbe  next  vear.  B.C.  SOS,  Mareellus  was  elected 


results.  He  blames  with  equal  frankness  the  anti- 
christian  mysticism  of  Julian,  and  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  Constantius  and  his  bishops.  He  speaks 
with  respect  both  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
the  ceremonies  of  paganism.  A  remarkable  passage 
occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  twenty- first  book. 
After  having  painted  the  bitterness  of  character  and  the 
cruellies  of  Constantius,  the  historian  udds  :  "  Chris- 


currtntiiua,  ptr  gynodag,  quas  appellant,  dnm  n/um 
omnem  mi  tuum  tr chert  aonan/ur  artntrmm,  ret  vektru- 
larxa  gucadcret  utrrsoa  "   On  another  occasion  (22, 
II).  blaming  the  conduct  of  a  bishop,  be  remarks: 
**  I'rtifegmoniM  tuts  oblitus,  quts  mkii  mist  juttum  jm/«- 
dtt  el  lent,  ad  dtlatorum  ansa  ftta.Ua  dt»n*eeb*t 
— The  narrative. of  Ammianua  is  often  interrupted  by 
geographical  and  physical  digressions.     The  latter 
show,  as  might  be  expected,  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  •  principles  ;  but  the  descriptiena  of  coun- 
tries which  be  had  himself  seen  are  extremely  valo- 
able.    He  ia  one  of  tbe  principal  sources  that  we  have 
for  the  geography  and  history  of  ancient  German*,  a 
country  in  which  he  passed  a  great  number  of  years. 
We  find  in  him  also  some  excellent  observations  on 
tbe  luxury  and  courts  of  the  Roman  emperors,  on  the 
vieea  which,  prevailed  there,  and  on  the  manners  ia 
general  of  the  great.    Gibbon  (e  26)  candidly  a* owe 
his  obligations  to  this  writer ;  and  from  the  period 
WnOIl  uG  CUT)  no  longer  derive  materials  from  Ammna- 
nus,  the  work  of  the  English  historian  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  previous  interest.    ( Scholl,  Hut.  Ltf. 
fiom.,  vol  3,  p.  164,  Stqq. — Fuhrman,  Haiullntch  Her 
Class.  Lit.,  vol.  8,  p.  880,  stqq.) — The  best  edition 
of  Ammisnus  Marcellinue  ia  that  of  Gronovius,  Lmgm\ 
Bat.,  1693,  4to.    The  edition  of  Wagner,  completed 
by  Erfurdt,  Lip:,  1808,  3  vols.  8vo,  is  also  valuable. 

Marcbllvs,  I.  Marcus  Claudius,  born  of  a  Ro- 
man consular  family,  after  passing  through  the  ornces 
of  mdile*  and  qusp*lor,  was  made  consul  B.C.  224 
Tbe  Transpadane  Gaula  having  declared  war  against 
Rome,  Mareellus  marched  against  them,  defeated 
tbem  near  Acerrst.  on  the  Addua,  killed  their  king 
Viridomarua,  and  bore  off  hia  arms,  the  "  spoiia  opt- 
««,"  which  were  exhibited  in  his  triumph.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Mareellus  was 
sent  into  Sicily  as  prajtor,  to  administer  the  Roman 
part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keeping  the 
Syracusans  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannss,  he  waa  recalled  to  Italy  to  oppose 
Hannibal.  Having  taken  the  command  of  the  relics 
of  the  Roman  forcea  in  Apulia,  he  kept  Hannibal  hi 
check  and  defended  Nola.  In  tbe  year  314  B.C., 
being  again  consul,  he  took  Casilinum  by  surprise. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  where  Syracuse  had  de- 
clared against  Rome.  After  a  siege  of  nearly  three 
years,  the  city  was  taken  319  B.C.,  and  Marcelloa  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  rich  spoils.  It  was  on  occa- 
sion of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  tbst  the  celebrated  Ar- 
chimedes lost  hia  life.  Mareellus  did  not,  however, 
obtain  a  triumph,  but  only  an  ovation,  aa  tbe  wsr  ie 
Sicily  was  not  entirely  terminated.  In  the  year  310 
he  was  again  chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of 
the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the 
town  of  Salapia,  and  fought  several  partial  en i?* se- 
men ta  with  the  Carthaginians,  without  any  definite  re- 
sult. In  the  following  year  he  continued  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  apsinat  Hannibal  st 
Canusium.  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  and 
fled.  On  the  following  day  MarceUoa  renewed  the 
fight  and  defeated  tbe  Carthaginians,  upon  which 


consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Qointus  Crw.pm.is 
He  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal, 
when,  being  encamped  near  Venueia,  he  rashly  van 
tured  out,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  advanced  pa* ia, 
and  waa  slain,  in  the  60th  y**r  of  hia  age.  Hannibal, 
according  to  some  authorities,  caused  his  berty  ta  be 
burned  with  military  honours,  and  sent  ibe  ashes  m  a 
silver  um  to  his  Mm.    According  to  other*,  however, 


ttanam  rehpiowm  ahsntutam  et  simpticem  anili  guptr-  he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  the  corpse  the  ordinary 
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ehrring  the  second  Punic  war,  and  was  accustomed  to 
be  called  "Jm  sword  of  Um  Romans,  as  Fabius  was 
denominate  their  shield.  We  have  a  life  of  bim  by 
Plutarch. — II.  Marcus  Claudius,  held  the  consulship 
with  Servius  Sulpicius,  B.C.  51.  He  was  remarkable 
for  bia  attachment  to  republican  principles,  and  hi* 
uncompromising  hostility  towards  Cesar;  and  it  wns 
he  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  command- 
er from  his  province  in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of 
is,  Msrcellus  went  into  voluntary  exile,  add 
pardoned  by  Ca>sar  until  some  considerable 
hod  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  in- 
tercession of  the  senate.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
Ctcero  delivered  bis-  speech  of  thanks  to  Cesar 
Marccllus,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the 
pardon  thus  obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an 
adherent  of  hnv  P.  Magi  us  Cilo.  He  was  then  on  his 
•etorn  to  Italy.  The  cause  that  prompted  Cilo  to  the 
act  ia  not  known.  Cicero  conjectures  that  the  latter, 
oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending  some  trouble 
on  that  score  in  case  of  his  return,  bad  been  urging 
Marcellus,  who  was  eurety  for  some  part  of  them,  to 
furnish  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole,  and  that,  on 
receiving  a  denial,  be  was  provoked  to  the  madness  of 
killing  his  patron.  (Cic  .,  Bp.  ad  MM.,  13,  10.— Com- 
pare Ep  ad  tarn  ,4,  12.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  waa  prompted  to  the  deed  by  seeing  other 
fnends  more  highly  favoured  by  Marcellua  than  him- 
self. (  Vol  Max.,  9,  II.)  After  stabbing  his  patron, 
Crlo  slew  himself. — III.  Marcos  Claudius,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Young  Marccllus,"  waa  the  aon  of 
Oclavia  the  sister  of  Augustas,  and  consequently  the 
nephew  of  the  latter.  Augustus  gave  him  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  msrhsge,  and  intended  him  for  hia  suc- 
cessor ;  but  be  died  at  the  early  age  of  18,  universally 
remi  tted  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  his  private 
character  Virgil  haa  immortalized  his  memory  by  the 
beautiful  lines  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
i£ncid,  and  which"  are  said  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
n»  so  munificent  a  recompense.  (Kid.  Virgilius.) 
Livia  was  sospected.  though  without  reason,  it  would 
»eem.  of  having  made  away  with  Marccllus,  who  was 
an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  ber  son  Tiberius. 
The  more  ostensible  cause  of  hia  death  was  the  inju- 
dicious application  of  the  cold  bath  by  the  physician 
Anionius  Musa.    (Vtd.  Muaa.) 

Marcuba,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who, 
on  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues  and  her 
amiable  disposition,  was  declared  Augusta  and  empress 
bv  her  brother.    She  died  A.D.  1 13. 

M  abcubopolis,  a  city  of  Moesia  Inferior,  to  the 
west  of  Odessa*,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honour  of  bia  sister  Marciana.  (Aotm.  Mar  cell.,  27, 
i  —Jornartd.,  Get.,  e.  18.)  It  soon  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  consequence  of  its  lying  on  the  main 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  later,  and  of  its  being 
the  place  where  preparations  were  made  for  all  the 
expeditions  against  the  barbarians  in  this  quarter. 
When  the  Bulgarians  formed  a  kingdom  out  of  what 
was  previously  Mcesia,  MarcianopoUs  became  the  cap- 
ital, under  the  name  of  Pruthlaba  (TlaiodXaia. — 
Anna.  Comn.,  p.  194)  or  Preilow.  It  still  retains  this 
name,  and  also  that  of  Etki  Stamboul  with  the  Turks : 
the  modern  Greek  inhabitants,  however,  call  it  Af«r- 
cenopolt.  According  to  the  Itin.  Am.  (p.  228.— Com- 
pare Thtopylatt.,  7,  2),  Marcianopolis  was  18  miles 
to  the  west  of  Odessus.  (.Wanner*,  Oeogr.,  vol.  7, 
p.  138.) 

MaaciAffos,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  obscure 
parents,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  rose  gradually  by  his  merit 
to  high  rank,  and  waa  made  a  senator  by  Tbeodosius 
II.  When  Theodosius  died  (A  D.  480),  his  sister 
Pulchena.  then  52  years  old,  offered  her  hand  to  Mar- 
eiarros,  who  was  near  80,  because  she  thought  him 
capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity,  and  with 
6  H 


advantage  to  the  state.  Marciarros  married  her,  and 
was  proclaimed  emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted 
little  more  than  aix  years,  waa  peaceful,  and  his  ad- 
ministration was  equitable  and  firm.  He  refused  to 
pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  to  which  Theodosius  had 
submitted.  In  the  year  455.  Marcianua  acknowledged 
Avitus  as  Emperor  of  the  West.  Marcianos  died  ia 
457 ;  hia  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  before  him.  Ho 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I.  (Encyel.  Vt.  Kndttl ,  rot 
14.  p.  412.)—  II.  Capella.    (Vid.  Cspella.) 

Marconanni,  a  nation  of  Germany,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities, their  original  seats  were  in  Moravia,  whence, 
on  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  retired 
into  what  is  now  Bohemia.  (Veil.  Patere.,  2,  108. 
— Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  110.)  Other  writers, 
however,  such  as  Cluver,  Adelung,  Mascov,  dec, 
make  them  to  have  lived  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Bohemia. — 
Tbey  were  subdued  by  the  emperors  Trajan  and  An- 
toninus. Their  name  denotes  "border  an,"  t.  e., 
men  of  the  marches.  {Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
382,  teqq.) 

Marcus,  a  prcnomen  common  to  many  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   (Vid.  .Cmilius,  Lepidus,  dec.) 

M  audi,  I.  a  people  of  Asia,  near  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Media,  or  rather  of  Matiene,  which  fonned  part 
of  Media.  (Strabo,  &2A.-—Tzsckucke,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c, 
vol.  4,  p.  550.— Quint.  Curt.,  5,  5  ) — II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  125),  but, 
according  to  other  writers,  a  distinct  race  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Arrian,  Hut.  Ind.,  40.) 
They  are  represehted  as  a  plundering  race.  (Arrian, 
I.  c.)— III.  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  south  of  Bactri- 
ana,  and  to  the  north  of  the  chain  of  Paropamisus. 
Pliny  (8,  16)  says  they  extended  from  Caucasus  to 
Bactriana,  in  which  he  evidently  followed  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander,  who,  out  of  flattery  to  that  prince, 
called  the  Paropamisus  by  the  name  of  Caucasus. 
As  regards  these  three  nations,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Larcher  (Hist.  o" Herod  —  Table  Geogr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  317,  teqq  ). 

MabdonIus,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  his  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Salamis,  waa 
left  in  Greece  with  an  army  of  300,000  chosen  men, 
to  subdue  the  country,  and  reduce  it  under  the  power 
of  Persia.  His  operations  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  courage  snd  vigilsnce  of  the  Greeks ;  and  in  a 
battle  at  Plata?a,  Mardonios  was  defeated  and  left 
among  the  slain,  B.C.  479.  He  had  been  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  was  chiefly 
by  his  advice  that  Xerxes  invaded  Greece.  He  was 
son-in-law  of  Darius.  (Vid.  Darius  I.,  where  soma 
other  particulars  are  gt/en  respecting  him.) 

Mark  Mobtoom,  an  extensive  and  moat  interest- 
ing piece  of  water,  m  Jud»a,  about  70  miles  long  and 
20  broad.  It  was  anciently  called  the  "  Sea  of  lha 
Plain'*  (Deut.  3,  17 ;  4,  19),  from  ita  situation  in 
the  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan;  the  "  Salt 
Sea,Y(Deut.  3,  17  — Josh.  15,  5).  from  the  extreme 
saltness  of  its  waters  ;  and  the  "  East  Sea"  (EztL 
47,  18  — Joel  2,  20),  from  its  situation  relative  to 
JudVa,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  West  Sea,  or 
Mediterranean.  It  is  likewise  called  by  Joseuhua, 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Lain* 
AxphaUitei,  from  the  bitumen  (AopaXror)  found  in  n ; 
and  the  "  Dead  Sea,"  its  more  frequent  modern  ap- 
pellation, from  the  belief  that  no  living  creature  can 
exist  in  its  saline  and  sulphureous  waters.  It  is  at 
present  known  in  Syria  by  the  names  of  Almotanah 
and  Bahar  Loth ;  and  occupies  what  may  be  consid- 
ered as  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordan. 
This  sea,  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  atill  bears  the  most  unequivocal  msrks 
of  the  catastrophe  of  which  it  has  been  the  site.  It 
differs,  indeed,  so  essentially  in  actuation  and  proper- 
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ties  from  every  other  piece  of  water  in  the  known 
world,  that  it  is  a  wonder  it  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  more  frequent  and  extensive  observation.  Its 
depth  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown ;  and  it  ia 
only  of  late  that  a  boat  has  navigated  its  surface. 
Towards  its  southern  extremity,  however,  in  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  is  a  ford,  about  aix  miles 
over,  made  use  of  by  the  Arabs :  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be  warm,  indicating 
the  presence  of  warm  springs  beneath.  In  general, 
towards  the  shore  it  is  shallow ;  and  it  rises- and  fall* 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried into  it  by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this  their 
common  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  cither  to  be  on  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower  in  some  years  than  in  others,  whence  those 
travellers  are  to  be  credited  who  assert  that  they  have 
beheld  the  ruins  of  the  cities  either  exposed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  the  waters.  Troilo  and  D'Arvieux 
attest  that  they  observed  fragments  of  wall,  dec.  Jo- 
aephus  remarks,  that  one  might  still  aee  there  "  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities"  (nivre  fiiv  xoTJuv  ax/uc ), 
leaving  it  somewhat  uncertain  what  he  means  by  this 
figurative  language.  (Belt.  Jud.,  4,  8,  4.)  Strabo 
gives  a  circumference  of  60  stadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sod- 
om, according  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbouring 
communities  (bore  xiorcvetv  role;  dpv?.\ovpivoi(  vko 
tuv  kyxupiun>,  cif  upa  ukovvto  ttotc  TpioKaldtxa  voX- 
ei(  IvravOa,  uv  r//c  pt/TponoMu^,  Zo6upuv,  ov^otro 
xvxAor  ii-rjKovTu  nov  araAtuv, — St  rob ,  764).  Two 
aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  told 
Maundrell  that  they  had  once  been  able  to  see  some 
part  of  these  ruins  ;  that  they  were  near  the  shore,  and  , 
the  water  so  shallow  at  the  time,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it,  and  found  several 
pillars  and  other  fragments  of  buildings.  These  sever- 
al authorities  are  too  weighty  to  be  despised  ;  and  we 
may  collect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
that,  at  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities,  they  were 
not  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  waters,  but  remain- 
ed more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  as  monuments  of  the 
judgments  of  God ;  and  that,  from  the  slow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years, 
tbey  have  gradually  receded  from  our  sight,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  all, 
after  seasons  of  long-continued  drought.  The  water 
now  covering  these  ruins  occupies  what  was  formerly 
the  Vale  of  Siddim  ;  a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which 
stood  the  five  cities,  called  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  aodBeU 
or  Zoar.  The  first  four  of  these  were  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being  "  a  little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  he  rled  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  catastrophe,  and  where  he  remained  in 
safety  during  its  accomplishment.  Naturalists  have  in- 
dulged themtclves  in  many  speculations  as  to  the  man- 
ner iu  which  this  destruction  took  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate causes  engaged  in  effecting  it ;  as  if  this  were 
necessary  for  our  faith.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  the  Almighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  causes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  of  such 
causes  is  founded  on  what  is  said  in  Gen.,  14,  10,  of 
the  soil  of  the  Vsleof  Siddim,  that  it  was  ••  fall  of  slime 
pits,"  or,  more  properly,  pirs  of  bitumen,  for  thus  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagint.  Now  it  is  prob- 
able that  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  flood,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  offending  cities  were  involved  in 
destruction,  which  met  them  on  all  sides,  from  above 
and  below ;  that  the  earth  opened  its  fountains  of  lava 
or  pitch  ignited  by  subterraneous  combustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  from  above  expedited  and  ensured  their 
utter  destruction.  Whatever  the  means  employed 
might  have  been,  they  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
marksble  manner  to  the  devoted  district ;  as  Lot  found 
safety  in  Zoar,  although  only  a  few  miles  distant,  and  J 


within  the  precincts  of  the  plain  itself.   This  circum- 
stance seems  to  show  sufficiently  that  the  country  was 
not  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  aa  supposed  by  some, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  so  partial  in  its  ef- 
fects.   There  is  also  a  (.ass age  (Gen.,  19,  38)  whiea 
favours  very  much  the  above  opinion  respecting  the 
combustion  of  the  soil ;  where  it  is  said  that  Abraham 
got  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  **  looked  towards  Sod- 
om and  Gomorrah,  and  towards  all  the  land  of  lbs 
plain,  and  behold,  and  io,  the  smoke  of  the  country 
teeni  up  as  the  smoke  of  a  furnace.**    The  character 
of  this  catastrophe  approaches  nearest  to  that  of  a 
volcanic  eruption  :  an  opinion  which  ia  supported  by 
the  physical  structure  of  the  soil  of  the  neighbour- 
hood both  before  and  since ;  the  bituminous  nature  of 
the  soil  as  described  in -Genesis  (14,  10);  the  occa- 
sional eruptions  of  flame  and  smoke  so  late  as  tbe  fint 
century,  as  attested  by  Josephus ;  and  the  hot  spring* 
and  volcanic  substances,  consisting  of  lava,  solphar. 
I  pumice,  and  basalt,  still  found  in  the  vicinity  of  uk 
lake,  as  described  by  Volney,  Burckhardt,  Bucking- 
ham, and  other  travellers.    We  know  not  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil  beneath  the  surface  ;  the  figure,  material, 
and  stratification  of  the  mountaina:  whether  a  crater 
or  craters  are  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  tf  so,  whetiier 
they  have  emitted  any  streams  of  lava,  and  what  was 
their  direction.    All  this,  and  much  more  io  this  in- 
teresting neighbourhood,  remains  to  be  explored  by  the 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist.    In  the  absence,  how 
ever,  of  such  information,  it  may  be  surmised  that  the 
cities  could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  shower  of 
ashes  from  a  mountain-crater,  after  the  manner  of  Her- 
culanoum  and  Pompeii,  aa  this  would  bo  incompatible 
with  tbe  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  the  ex- 
posed remains  of  the  cities,  as  well  as  with  the  account 
which  represents  the  plain  itself  as  burning,  not  the 
neighbouring  mountains.    Nor  could  tbey  have  bees 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lava :  for  besides  that  th» 
mode  is  liable  to  the  objection  already  urged  of  totally 
obliterating  the  cities,  the  ordinary  progress  of  a  lava 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  design,  as  it  is  never 
so  rapid  as  not  to  give  ample  time  for  escape.  The 
catastrophe  might  still,  however,  have  been  of  a  vol- 
canic character,  but  the  vale  itself,  or  some  part  of  it, 
must  have  been  a  crater ;  which,  vomiting  forth,  not  a 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a  far  more  liquid  and 
diffusive  stream  from  the  bituminous  stores  beneath, 
involved  the  miserable  inhabitants  on  all  side,  from  the 
earth  and  from  the  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire.    Before  this 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  a  rich  and  fertile  valley ; 
a  continuation  of  that  of  tbe  Jordan  ;  through  which 
the  river  took  its  course  southward.    Here  we  are  as- 
sisted by  the  investigations  of  Burckhardt,  who,  al- 
though he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  personally  examin- 
ing the  spot,  obtained  very  satisfactory  information, 
that,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  is  an 
opening  leading  into  the  Valley  of  El  Ghor;  which, 
with  its  southern  continuation,  termed  El  Arab*,  both 
inspected  by  Burckhardt  himself,  descends  uninter- 
ruptedly to  tbe  .Clamtic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea ;  whichit 
joina  at  Akaba,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ezion  geber 
This  Burckhardt  supposes  to  be  the  prolongation  cf 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan,  which  dischjwfd 
itself  into  the  sea  before  its  absorption  in  tbe  expanded 
Lake  of  Sodom.    This  is  extremely  probable :  and 
there  cannot  be  a  more  interesting  country  in  the  world 
than  this,  to  be  made  the  subjeot  of  an  intelligent  and 
accurate  geological  survey.    We  may,  however,  from 
what  we  know,  infer  thus  much :  that  before  tbe  face 
of  the  country  was  changed  by  the  judgment  which  fell 
upon  it,  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  ths 
Dead  Sea  was  an  extensive  valley,  called  the  Vale  of 
Siddim,  on  which  stood  tbe  five  cities,  and  throng 
which  the  Jordan  flowed  in  ita  course  to  the  sea.  That 
it  flowed  through  the  vale  may  be  inferred  from  the 
great  fertility  of  the  latter  i  that  it  passed  btyond  M 
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ex|iT*lly  to  to  inferred  from  the  want  of  •pace  over 
which  the  witer  could  expand  itaelf  to  be  exhausted  by 
evaporation.    But  the  discovery  of  the  opening  on  the 
southern  border  of  tbe  lake,  and  the  inclined  valley 
leading  I  hence  to  tbe  sea,  have  rendered  these  infer- 
ences almost  conclusive.    We  may  then,  and  must  in 
fact,  refer  tbe  origin  of  (he  lake  to  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, when  tbe  combustion  of  tbe  soil,  or  of  its  sub- 
strata, occasioned  a  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley, by  which  the  river  was  arrested  in  its  course,  and 
a  basin  formed  to  receive  its  waters.   These  gradually 
elves  over  its  surface,  and  would  no  doubt 
have  filled  it,  and  resumed  tbe  ancient  channel  to 
the  southward,  bad  not  their  been  retarded  by 

the  process  of  evaporation,  which  advanced  in  an  in- 
creasing:  ratio  as  the  expanse  of  w»l«  grew  wider  and 
wider.    The  newly-formed  lake  would  thus  continue 
to  extend  itself,  until  the  supply  of  water  from  the 
streams,  and  tbe  consumption  by  evaporation,  arrived 
st  a  balance.    When  this  took  place,  or  whether  it  has 
even  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be  known  ;  at  least  with- 
out euch  observations  as.  hare  not  yet  been  made. 
That  it  has  not  long  been  the  case  may  be  inferred 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  ruins  which  were  visible 
two  centuries  ago. — The  water  of  this  aea  is  far  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  containing  one  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  contents  in  a  atate  of  perfect 
desiccation,  and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred  in  a  state 
of  simple  crystallization :  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  by  weight  of  water  will  yield  forty-oue  pounds 
of  aalta ;  while  the  proportion  of  saline  contents  in  tbe 
water  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  than  l-27lh  part  in 
a  state  of  dryness,  and  about  six  pounds  of  salts  in  a 
hundred  of  the  water.    The  specific  gravity  of  the 
water  ia  1.21 1  ;  that  of  common  water  being  1000.  A 
vial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clunie.  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Marcet,  who  gives  the  following 
results :  "  This  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
does  not  deposite  any  crystals  on  standing  in  close 
vessels.    Its  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
gent.   Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  very  copi- 
ous precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 
Oxalic  acid  instantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  carbona- 
ted alkalies  readily  throw  down  a  magnesia n  precipi- 
tate   Solutions  of  barytes  produce  a  cloud,  snowing 
the  eiistence  of  sulphuric  acid.    No  alumine  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  by  tbe  delicate  teat  of  auccin- 
k  acid  combined  with  ammonia.    A  small  quantity 
of  pulverized  sea  salt  being  added  to  a  few  drops  of 
the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  salt  was  readily 
dissolved  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  trituration, 
showing  that  tbe  Dead  Sea  is  not  saturated  with  com- 
mon salt.    None  of  the  coloured  infusions  common- 
ly osed  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  and  turmeric,  were  in  the 
least  altered  by  the  water."    Tbe  result  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cat's  analysis  gives  the  following eontenU  in  100  grains 
of  the  water : 

Muriate  of  Llrrw  3  9*1  grains. 

M'lnaie  of  Macn**i4      r  10.24f">  ** 

M«n.i«  of  «oda  10  M0  « 
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Dr  Madden,  a  recent  traveller,  brought  home  with  him 
a  bottle  of  the  same  water,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
*ru  found  to  contain  the  following  substances  : 
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*'  About  six  in  the  morning  I  reached  the  shore,  sod, 
much  against  the  advice  of  my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
solved on  having  a  bathe.  I  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining tbe  troth  of  the  assertion,  that '  nothing  sinks 
in  tbe  Dead  Sea.'  I  swam  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  about  four  ysrds  from  tbe  beach  I 
was  beyond  my  depth.  The  water  was  the  coldest  I 
ever  felt,  and  tbe  lasts  of  it  tbe  most  detestable  ;  it 
was  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  an  infusion 
of  quassia.  Its  buoyancy  I  found  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  aea  I  ever  ewam  in,  not  excepting  the 
Euxiue,  which  is  extremely  salt.  I  could  lie  like  a 
log  of  wood  on  the  surface,  without  stirring  hand  or 
foot,  aa  long  as  I  chose ;  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ertion, I  could  just  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  was  again  thrown  on  tbe  surface,  in 
spite  of  my  endeavours  to  descend  lower.  On 


ng  out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  pained  me  excessively ;  the  poisonous 
quality  of  tbe  waters  irritated  the  abraded  skin,  and  ul- 
timately made  an  ulcer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifteen  day  a  in  Jerusalem,  and  became  so  trou- 
blesome in  Alexandrea,  that  my  medical  attendant 
was  apprehensive  of  gangrene."  Dr.  Madden  ia  con- 
vinced that  no  living  creature  can  to  found  in  the 
Dead  Sea;  and,  to  try  whether  there  were  any  bah 
in  it,  he  spent  two  hours  in  fishing.  The  surface 
of  the  sea,  according  to  him,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pellicle  of  asphaltum,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it.  On  coming  out  of  the 
water  he  found  his  body  covered  with  it;  and  like- 
wise with  an  incrustation  of  salt,  almost  tbe  thick- 
ness of  a  sixpence.  The  rugged  aspect  of  the  mount- 
ains, the  deep  ravines,  and  the  lagged  rocks,  all 
prove  that  the  surrounding  country  has  once  been  the 
scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  "  I  have 
no  hesitation,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  in  atating  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Adinah,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  coven 
the  crater  of  a  volcano."  We  have  aaid  that  this  trav- 
eller was  convinced  that  no  living  creature  could  to 
found  in  the  Dead  Sea :  Chateaubriand,  however, 
states  that,  hearing  a  noiae  on  tbe  lake  at  midnight, 
he  waa  told  by  tbe  Bethlemists  tbst  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about  near 
the.  shore.  Mauudrcll  also  observed,  among  tbe  peb- 
bles on  the  bank,  shells  which  bad  once  contained  fwh. 
The  traveller  last  mentioned  also  saw  birds  flying 
about  and  over  the  sea  with  imponitv,  which  contra- 
dicts the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  flying 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  is  situate  between  two  ridges 
of  mountains;  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian side  are  tbe  highest  and  most  rocky,  and  have 
much  the  appearance  of  a  black  perpendicular  wall, 
throwing  a  dark  and  lengthened  shadow  over  the  watei 
of  the  aea.  (Mantfortt  Scrrpturt  Gaxeiittr,  p.  133, 
itqq.)  We  shall  close  tbe  present  article  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  have  been  al- 
ready in  some  degree  anticipated.  "  The  atmosphere 
waa  remarkably  clear  and  aerene;  but  we  saw  nose 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  by  some  writers,  are 
said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Every- 
thing about  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and 
awful.  Its  desolate,  although  majestic  features,  are 
well  suited  to  the  tales  related  concerning  it  by  the  m- 
habilants  of  the  country,  who  all  speak  of  it  with  ter- 
ror, seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narrative  of  its  de- 
ceitful allurements  and  deadly  influence.  '  Beautiful 
fruit,'  say  they,  '  grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched  than  it  becomes  dust  and  aahei  '  In 
addition  to  ita  physical  horrors,  the  region  art  nd  is 
said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes 
wandrnng  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvellous 
has  thus  affixed,  for  ages,  false  characteristics  to  the 
of  natural  scenery  in  t>*  whole 
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world  ;  for,  although  it  be  now  known  that  the  water* 

of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving  destructive  of  animal 
life,  •warm  with  myriads  of  fishes  ( Chateaubriand, 
vol  I,  p.  411,  Land.,  1811);  that,  instead  of  falling 
victims  to  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  make  it  their 
peculiar  resort  (MtuudrtU,  p.  84,  Or/.,  1721);  that 
shells  abound  upon  its  shores;  thst  the  pretended 
fruit  containing  a* he*  w  as  natural  and  admirable  a 
production  of  nature  as  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  king** 
dom,  being  the  fruit  of  the  Solarium  Melange**,  the 
inside  of  which,  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  in- 
sect (Temkrcdo),  turns  to  dust,  while  the  skin  remains 
entire  and  of  a- beautiful  colour;  notwithstanding  all  I 
these  and  other  facts  are  well  established,  yet  evert 
the  isteet  sutbors  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  continue 
to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors. — Re- 
land,  in  his  account  of  the  Laata  AapkaUUea  (Palamt., 
vol.  1,  p.  238),  after  inserting  copious  extracts  from 
Galen  concerning  the  properties  and  quality  of  the 
water,  and  its  natural  history,  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  s trange  fables  thst  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  deadly  influence,  by  showing  that  certain  of  the  an- 
cients confounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the 
same  appellation  of  Aspbaltites,  near  Babylon;  and 
that  they  attributed  to  it  qualities  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  Babylonian  waters.  An  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  Babylonian  lake  occurs  h)  the  wri- 
tings of  Vitruvtos  (8,  3),  of  Pliny  (35,  16),  of  Athe- 
nsue  (2,  6),  and  of  Xiphiliaus  (p.  252).  From  their 
various  testimony  it  is  evident,  that  all  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Lske  Aspbaltites  near  Baby- 
lon, were,  from  the  similarity  of  their  names,  ulti- 
mately considered  as  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Judtean  lake,  the  two  Asphaltites  being  confounded." 
(Clarke '»  Travels,  vol.  4,  p.  399,  Lond.  ed.) 

Mareotis,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Alexandres.  Its  earlier  name  was  Maria  (h 
Mapeta  Kpvn) ;  the  later  Greeksgave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Mareotis  (MapruTtc).  The  first  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  it  »  Scylsx  (p  44).  "Pharos," 
says  he,  "is  an  uninhabited  island,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, but  destitute  of  water.  This  last  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  lake  Maria  (Ac  rife  Mapiac 
Upvne  vApevovrai")  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
that  in  very  early  times  canals  were  cut  connecting  this 
lake  with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water.  The  Lake  Mareotis  first 
rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandres. 
From  this  period  it  ie  mentioned  by  all  the  geographi- 
cal writers,  but  the  roost  particular  description  is  given 
by  Strabo  (799).  "The  take  Maree,"  aays  Strabo, 
"is  more  than  ISO  stadia  in  breadth,  and  not  quite 
300  in  length  It  extends  on  the  west  ss  far  as  the 
fortress  called  Chersonesus,  which  is  70  stadia  from 
Alexandre*.  It  contains  eight  islands,  and  all  the 
couutry  around  is  well  inhabited."  In  another  part 
(p.  793)  he  informs  us,  that  many  canals  connected 
this  lake  with  the  Nile,  and  that  thus,  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  lske  would  otherwise  have  been  low, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  afforded  it  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  rendered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  Alexandres  in  particular,  extremely  healthy  ; 
since,  otherwise,  had  the  waters  of  the  lske  been  di- 
minished by  the  summer  bests,  the  sun  would  have 
acted  on  the  mud  left  uncovered  along  the  banks,  snd 
would  have  produced  pestilence.  Of  these  canals 
he  remarks,  on  another  occasion  (p.  803),  that  many 
of  them  atruck  the  Nfle  between  Cvmecopolis  and 
Moinemphis.  Along  the  canals  connecting  the  river 
with  the  lake  was  the  merchandise  transported  to  Al- 
exandres, to  be  conveyed  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
Sea. — The  country  around  the  lake  was  remark- 
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influence  on  the  nrind  of  Cleopatra,  unlearn  «t  toe  r^re 

poetic  exaggeration,  would  seem  to  imply/  itmt  it  aai 
not  always  preserved  its  innocuous  quoiivy.     it  bss 
been  suggested  by  some  critics,  that  tbe  Mu*«« 
wine  did  not  come  from  the  vicinity  of  tho  I*akc  Ma- 
reotis, but  from  a  canton  of  this  name  in  Epiroa.  Tha 
opinion  rests  for  support  on  a  passage  in  Heroooiu* 
(2,  77),  where  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  vines  as 
Egypt,  and  that  the  people  drank  a  kind  of  beer  ia  sa 
stead  (wvy  d7«  xptOiuv  xriroumevy  iiaxpct-nrrex*.  a* 
•yap  o*4  elm  iv  rij  x**P9  fyurthoi).    M  a  he -B  run  suc- 
cessfully combats  this  assertion,  and  showav.  by  very 
clear  proofs,  that,  under  the  Greeks  and  Koiauf, 
Egypt  produced  various  kinds  of  wine.    -A  a  rewards 
the  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  tbe  dorr*  ir.  ton  at 
these  foreign  powers,  it  appears  very  manifest,  from 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Thebsi^ 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  was  fsr  from  be- 
ing unknown.    Some  of  these  paintings  represent  the 
whole  process  of  the  vintage.    In  the  Sacred  w/rrtingv 
slso  (Numb.  20,  6)  there  is  a  very  plain  allusion  te 
the  vines  of  Egypt.    We  must  either,  therefor*,  con- 
sider the  remark  of  Herodotus  incorrect,  or  refer  n  w 
s  part  of  tbe  country  merely.    Perhaps,  as  tbe  vio*i 
were  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  above  ihe  >yrl 
of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  properly  »o  caJW, 
the  veracity  of  the  historian  may  in  this  way  he?  saved. 
Unless  this  latter  mode  of  explaning  the  difficulty  he 
adopted,  he  will  be  fonnd  to  contradict  himself,  siarv 
it  ia  slated  m  the  168th  chapter  of  the  same  book,  that 
the  caste  of  warriors  in  Egypt  received  individually 
four  measures  of  wine,  oivov  riooapac  oprwr^MT 
(Compare  BulUtin  dta  Sciences  Historienut.  dec.  vol. 


p  77,  stqq .) — The  modern  name  of  Lake  Mareotis 
Man  out.    For  many  ages  after  the  Greek  snd  Bo- 


able  for  its  fertility.  The  principal  product  was  wine. 
It  was  a  light,  sweetish  white  wine,  with  s  delicate  per- 
fume, of  easy  digestion,  snd  not  apt  to  affect  the  head  ; 
though  the^sllusion  in  Horace  (<M.,  1,  37,  14)  to  its 


man  dominion  in  Egypt,  it  was  dried  up ;  for,  tho^k 
the  bed  is  lower  tbsn  the  surfsce  of  the  ocean,  theft 
is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  m  tbe  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetual  evaporatieo. 
But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to  circumscribe 
more  effectually  tbe  communications  which  the  Frews 
army  in  the  city  of  Alexandres  maintained  with  the 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walla  of  the  old 
cans!  which  hsd  formed  a  dike,  separating  this  low 
ground  from  Lake  Maadu,  or  tbe  Lake  of  A  bourn,  oa 
the  east.  In  consequence  of  thia  essy  operation.  >M 
wster  hsd  a  sodden  fall  of  six  feet,  snd  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis which  hsd  so  long  disappeared,  snd  the  site  of 
which  hsd  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  psrtry 
by  cultivsted  Isnds,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its  an- 
cient extent.  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  weft 
obliged  to  fly,  tnd  bewail  from  a  distance  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  gardens  and  dwellings  This  modern  in- 
undation of  the  set  is  indeed  much  more  extensive 
then  the  ancient  Lake  Mareotis,  occupying  pret.»Wy 
four  times  its  extent.  ( Malte- Brun,  Geogr .,  vol.  4,  p» 
32.  Am.  ed.) 

Margiana,  s  country  of  A  sis,  lying  along  the  rivet 
Margus,  from  which  it  derived  ita  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Parthiene, 
on  the  north  by  the  Oxus,  on  the  essl  by  Bactnena, 
and  on  the  south  by  Aaiaand  the  Sanphisn  monnta ma- 
lt now  answers  to  the  northern  psrt  of  Ckmtstrn. 
(Compare  Plin.,  6,  16  —Strabo,  815  )  Strabo  speaks 
in  strong  terms  of  tbe  fertility  of  Margiana,  and  states 
that  it  took  two  men  to  clasp  the  iower  psrt  of  lbs 
stem  of  the  vines  with  their  arms.    (Strab.,  73.) 

Makoitks,  the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  poems  as- 
cribed to  Homer.    (Vid.  Homerus,  p.  642,  col.  J.) 

Ma  sous,  I.  a  river  in  Moesta  Superior,  rising  from 
Mount  Orbelus,  snd  falling  into  the  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Viminacium.  It  is  now  the  Morawa — II.  A 
river  of  Margiana,  falling  into  the  Oxus  northwest  of 
Niaes.  It  is  now  the  Mariab.  (Pirn.,  6.  16.) 
Mariada,  I.  a  city  of  the  Calingii,  in  the  sooth- 
part  of  Arabia  Felix.  13  miles  northeast  of 
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u  ;  now  Nartb.—\l  A  city  of  the  Sabei,  in  An- 

Felix.      (/Vis.,  6,  38  ) 

MaiIa  Lock,  I.  by  0.  Marias,  when  tribune,  A.U.C. 
I.  It  ordained  that  the  passages,  called  ponies,  by 
ich  the  people  passed  to  give  their  votes  at  the 
Mtia,  should  be  narrower,  in  order  that  there  might 
no  crowding  there,  and  that  no  persons  might  take 
■ir  stand  there  to  impede  or  disturb  the  voters. 
%tc..  Leg-,  3,  17.)— II.  Maria  Pore ia,  so  called  be- 
use  proposed  by  two  tribunes,  Marius  and  Porcius. 
was  paaaed  A.ITC  69I,  and  ordained  that  those  com- 
^ndera  should  be  punished  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
irruuiph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
jmlier  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens 
mi  were  missing;  and  that,  when  commanders  re> 
umed  to  the  city,  tbey  should  swear  before  the  city 
usstors  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had 
enu    (Vol.  Max,  2,8,  I.) 

Mariana  Fossa,  a  canal  cut  by  Marius  from  the 
wet  Rhone,  through  the  Campus  Lapideus,  into  the 
lake  Mastramela  It  wee  probably  near  the  modern 
MarttgutM.    {Mela,  2,  b.—Pltn.,  3,  4.) 

MiiuMnvxi,  a  people  of  Bilhynia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Sangarus     They  were  of  uncertain  origin  ; 
but,  since  they  differed  neither  in  language  nor  m  cus- 
toms materially  from  the  Bithynians,  they  might  justly 
he  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
{Strab ,  543  )    That  tbey  were  barbarous  is  allowed 
b)  ill;  and  Theopompua,  whose  authority  is  referred  lo 
by  Strsbo,  reported,  that  when  the  Megarians  founded 
Heracles  id  their  territory,  tbey  easily  subjected  the 
Mari&ndynL  end  reduced  them  to  a  state  of  abject  sla- 
very, similar  to  that  of  the  Mnote  in  Crete,  and  the 
Peneste  in  Thcssaly.    {Strab.,  I.  c  — Position.,  ap. 
AlAta,  6,  p.  263 — Aiken.,  14,  p.  620.) 

Mabica,  I.  s  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  who  had  a 
grove  near  Mintume,  into  which,  if  anything  was 
brought,  it  was  not  lawful  to  take  it  out  again.  (Plut., 
fit.  Mam,  39.)  According  to  some  authorities,  she 
*u  the  same  with  Circe.  (Lactant ,  de  Fals.  Rcl., 
1,21.)  Virgil,  however,  makes  her  the  wife  of  Fau- 
nu«,  and  mother  of  Letinus.  ( JEn.,  7,  47.— Sen.,  ad 
let.) 

Mab'incs,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  flourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ptolemy.  An  account  of  his  work  on  Mathemati- 
cal Geography  will  be  given  under  the  article  Ptole- 


Mabisos,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  falls  into  the  Ti- 
buem;  now  the  Marotch.  {Strabo. — Jornand.,de 
fob  Get.,  p.  102  ) 

MabU's,  Caius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  was  bom  of 
bumble  parents,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi- 
nam,  about  B  C.  157.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Nu- 
BADtia.  B.C.  134,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  together 
*ith  Juguritu,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 
He  received  great  marks  of  honour  from  Scipio,  who 
wed  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table  ;  and  when, 
•m  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked  where  they 


»bould  find  »o  great  a  general  when  be  was  gone,  he 
»  ssid  to  have  replied,  placing  his  band  upon  the 
»bould«r  of  Marius,  "  Here,  perhaps."  In  B.C.  119 
«  *u  elected  tribune  of  the  commons,  through  the 


"whence  of  Cascilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  tho  feme  he  had 


•quired  in  the  Nuraanlinc  war.    In  this  office  he 


pposilion  ol  his  enemies.  Maving 
in""™  *  '*w  k>  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
* •  tenste  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  not  be 
to  the  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  summon  - 
Minus  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
j">ai  not  only  appeared,  bat  threatened  to  commit 
«muU  to  prison  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  de- 


|  orec ;  and  when  Metellus  continued  to  rapport  it,  he 
I  commanded  him  to  be  led  away  to  prison.  Marius 
obtained  the  pnelorship  with  great  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by 
means  of  bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  hia  prsstor- 
ship  the  province  of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which 
he  cleared  of  robbers.  On  his  return  to  Rome  be 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship  ;  but  be  did  not 
venture  to  become  a  candidate  for  many  years  after. 
He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in  public  opinion,  and 
appears  about  this  time  to  have  married  Julia,  one  of 
the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  celebrated  Ju- 
lius Cesar.  In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellus 
into  Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  Ugatut ;  and  by  hia 
prudence  and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  be 
,  added  greatly  to  hia  military  reputation.  His  friends 
I  took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome 
to  pt-rsuadc  the  people  that  the  war  with  Jugurtha 
would  never  be .  concluded  nnlil  the  command  was 
given  to  Marius.  This  led  lo  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  Metellus ;  and  it  was  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  the  latter  allowed  his  lieutenant 
Marios  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Marius  was,  however,  suc- 
cessful; he  obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  107,  and 
the  command  of  the  Jugurtbine  war.  On  bis  arrival 
in  Africa  be  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour;  and  in  the  following  yew  (B.C.  106)  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was 
treacherously  given  up  by  Boccbus  to  his  questor 
Sylla.  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  next 
year  (B.C.  105),  in  which  the  consul  Manlius  and 
tho  proconsul  Csspio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutonea 
and  Cunbri,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Llvy  (Est/.,  67),  of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000 
camp  followers.  The  news  of  their  defeat  caused  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome,  especially  as  the  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Italy ;  and  Marius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the 
patrician  party,  as  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  was 
able  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin.  He  entered 
upon  his  second  consulship  B.C.  104,  and  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  bis  victories  over  Jugurtha ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into 
Spain,  be  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  (B  C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consul- 
shin  of  Marius  (B.C.  102),  the  Cimbri,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  relumed  to  Gaul, 
and  resolved  lo  invade  Italy  in  two  divisions  ;  the 
one  consisting  of  tho  Teutones  snd  Ambronea(s  Gal- 
lie  people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis;  and  the  oth- 
er, comprising  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambronea  near  Aqusi 
Sexlie  (now  Air)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulus,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cimbri.  retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of 
the  Aihesis  (now  the  Adtge),  and  afterward  quitted 
this  position  also,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. In  the  following  year  (B.C.  101),  Marius,  who 
was  again  elected  consul  for  ihe  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated 
tbe  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vcrcelle  (now  Vcrcelh), 
situate  to  the  north  of  tbe  Po,  near  the  Sessites.  In 
these  two  battles  tbe  Teutones  snd  Ambrones  are  sail 
to  have  lost  the  incrediblo  number  of  290,000  mer 
(200,000  slain,  and  90,000  taken  prisoners) ;  and  thi 
Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain,  and  60,000  taker 
prisoners).  (Lie.,  Epit.,  68  )  Marina  again  became 
candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year; 
but,  now  that  the  fear  of  tho  Gallic  invasion  was  re- 
moved, he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  tbs 
patrician  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  tbe  con- 
sulship, in  great  part  owing  to  tbe  «ert»°"»  of  S*1™' 
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ninos,  the  tribono,  who  it  described  as  &  man  that 
acrupled  at  the  commission  of  no  crime  to  accom- 
plish his  object.  The  events  of  the  sixth  consulship 
of  Marius,  which  are  some  of  the  most  important  in 
this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narrated 
by  historians.  It  sppears  that  an  agrarian  law,  pro- ' 
po«cd  by  Saturninus,  and  supported  by  Marius  and 
one  of  the  prators  named  Glaucia,  was  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patri- 
cian party ;  and  that  Metcltus  Numidicus  was  driven 
into  exite.  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  conforming  to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  con- 
suls for  the  ensuing  year  came  on,  Memmius,  who 
opposed  Glaucia  as  a'  candidate  for  the  office,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Saturninus ;  and  the  senate, 
perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  passed 
the  usual  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  injury,"  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  those  magistrates.'  Ma- 
rius, unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  be- 
sieged Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  opon 
the  Capitol.  They  surrendered  to  Msnos  on  the  prom- 
ise that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were 
til  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Marius,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to 
the  popular  party  by  the  surrender  of  Saturninus  and 
Glaucia.  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  their  lives, 
even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome,  to  avoid  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the  return 
of  his  old  enemy  Melcllus,  whose  sentence  of  ban- 
ishment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Saturninus 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
which  he  had  vowed  to  Cybele,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  exciting  Mithradates  to  war,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  again  employed  in  military  affairs,  since 
he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction  in  peace.  InBC 
90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out,  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sylla  were  employed  as  legati  to  the 
two  consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories  over 
the  enemy,  but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity 
and  energy  which  had  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier 
years  ;  and  disgusted,  it  is  said,  with  the  increasing 
reputation  of  Sylla,  he  resigned  his  command  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Marsian  war  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  sn  end,  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  command 
of  the  Mithradalic  war  had  been  assigned  to  the  latter, 
who  was  now  consul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  ev- 
ery effort  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  gone  every  day  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  to  have  performed  his  exercises  with  the  young 
men,  although  be  was  now  in  his  70th  year,  and  very 
corpulent,  in  order  to  ahow  that  he  was  not  incapaci- 
tated by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  P.  Sul- 
picius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property  and 
influence  ;  and  a  law  was  eventually  passed,  that  the 
command  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and  given  to 
Marius  Sylla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time,  beaie- 
Nola;  but,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which 
been  passed,  he  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marius 
and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city. 
After  wandering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Marius 
escaped  with  the  grestest  difficulty  to  Africa  ;  but  he 
bad  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage  than  Sextilios,  the 

Eovemor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  him,  that,  unless 
e  quilted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public  ene- 
my. "  Go  and  tell  him,"  replied  the  wanderer,  "that 
yon  have  seen  the  exile  Marios  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  But,  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  87),  du- 
ring the  absence  of  Sylla,  who  had  gone  to  Greece 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Marius  returned  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempt  to 
abrogate  the  laws  of  Sylla,  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octaviua,  supported  by  the 


patrician  party.    Shortly  afterward,  Marias  and  Cie- 
na entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  s  large  army,  sod 
a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite  party  ensued. — 
Marius  always  appears  to  bave  been  of  a  fierce  and 
unrelenting  temper ;  and  the  sufferings  he  bad  laid/ 
undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  life  must  have  great- 
ly impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and 
thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  bis  life.     All  u» 
leaders  of  the  patnetan  party  who  were  unable  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  were  put  to  death.    Lutatios  Csto- 
lusj  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the 
with  the  Cimbri,  destroyed  himself  to  avoid 
sination ;  and  among  the  numerous  illustnoas  patn 
ciana  that  fell  were  C.  and  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  the 
celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius,  who  is  so  frequently 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  speak- 
ers in  the  dialogue  "  De  Orstore."    Marius  and  Cmna 
declared  themselves  consols  for  the  ensuing  year 
(B  C.  86),  without  even  holding  the  comitis  ; '  but 
Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
on  the  17th  day  of  his  consulship  according-  to  Plu- 
tarch (Vit.  Mar.,  c.  46),  or  the  13th  according  ts 
Livy  (Epii.  80). — The  character  oj  Marios  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  from  his  life  by  Plutarch,  who  appears 
to  bave  taken  his  account  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Syl- 
la," the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.    It  cannot  be 
denied,  thst,  sfter  his  return  from  exile,  Marios 
guilty  of  the  greateat  cruellies  ;  but  even  tbes 
surpassed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sylla;  and  we 
nOt  be  doing  justice  to  Marius  if  we  ascribed  to  bus 
during  the  whole  of  hia  life  the  character  which  bt 
displayed  in  his  seventh  consulship.    "  I  have  ween," 
says  Plutarch,  "  the  statue  of  Marias  at  Ravenna,  is 
Gaul,  which  expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  bis 
sternness  and  severity.    Since  he  was  naturally  ro- 
bust and  warlike,  and  more  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  be  was  fierce  and  hiurb-T 
when  m  authority.    It  is  said  thst  he  never  le^rr*^ 
Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  that  lao- 
guage  on  any  serious  occasion  ;  as  if  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  sob- 
jecl  to  others.    If  be  could  bave  been  persuaded  ts 
pay  his  court  to  the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  be 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  msny  honourable 
and  performing  so  many  glorious  exploits,  have  i 
ed  the  whole  by  a  most  savage  and  infamous  old  age, 
in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to  anger,  ill-tuned  am- 
bition, and  insatiable  avarice.  "    {Plui.,  Vit  Mar  — 
Sail.,  Bell.  Jvg.—Eiuycl.  U».  Knoxcl.,  vol.  14,  p  490, 
teq.)— II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  resembled  bis  father 
in  private  character,  and  was  equally  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive.   He  seized  upon  the  consulship  st  the  see 
of  27,  and  pnt  to  death  numbers  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.   Defeated  subsequently  by  Sylla,  he  fled  to 
Preneste,  where  he  slew  himself.    (P/ar.,  Vit.  Mar.) 
— III.  Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  antag- 
onist of  Celestios  and  Nestorius,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 435  and  450  A.D.    His  country  is  not  exactly 
known :  some  believe  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Apulia ;  othera,  of  some  other  province  of  Lower  Ita- 
ly ;  and  others,  again,  of  Africa.    It  appears  thai  be 
was  not  a  priest    He  has  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  works,  or,  rather,  tranalations  from  the  Greek,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  relative  to  the  heresies  of  Petals 
and  Nestoriss,  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  lat- 
ter, refutations  of  his  doctrine,  errors  of  Theodoras 
and  Mopsuestus,  acts  of  synods  held  against  heretics, 
dec.    Marius  Mercstor  was  the  disciple  snd  fiisnd  of 
St.  Augustine.    His  works  were  edited  by  Garner, 
I  Paru,  1673,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  by  Baluze,  Peru,  1684, 
I  — IV.  Marcus  Aurelius  Marius  Augustus,  was  ori- 
ginally an  armourer  or  blacksmith  in  Gaul.    He  af- 
terward turned  bis  attention  to  a  military  life,  and 
soon  raised  himself,  by  his  merit,  to  the  highest  na- 
tions.  After  the  death  of  Victormus  the  younger,  the 
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army  elected  Marias  emperor.    It  is  generally  rap-  ]  the  elegant  and  classic  character  of  those  of  Cyrene, 


po*c<i  that  the  Empress  Vktorina  contributed  to  his 
elevation,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  her  own  au- 
thority ;  but  this  is  denied  by  some  modern  writers, 
who  maintain  that  abe  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
which  deprived  Marius  of  his  crown  and  life.  (De 
Hoze,  Dissertation  tur  un  midaxUm  de  Te  trie  us. — 
Mem  de  V  Acad,  dtt  Inter. ,  vol.  26.)  He  reigned 
only  three  days,  and  was  slain  by  a  soldier  to  whom 


being  ruder,  and  more  in  the  Egyptian  style.  (Ptt- 
cho,  Voyage  dan*  la  Marmariqne,  p.  63,  scqq.)  The 
inhabitants  of  this  region  are  entirely  Bedouin*,  chief- 
ly of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ali,  and  are  supposed 
by  M.  Pacho  not  to  exceed  38,000.  (Modern  Trae- 
tiler,  pt.  50,  p.  182,  tcqq  ) 

Marnarid m,  the  inhabitants  of  Marmarica. 
MarmarIcm,  a  place  in  the'  immediate  vicinity  of 


he  had  refused  some  favour,  and  who,  in  stabbing ;  Carystus,  in  Eubcea,  which  furnished  the  valuable 


h:m,  exclaimed,  "Take  it — it  waa  thou  thyself  that 
forged  it."  Marius  was  remarkable  for  personal 
urength,  of  which  historians  give  some  accounts  that 
are  evidently  fabulous.  (Treb.  Pollw,  Trigint.  Ty- 
rtnn.-Vu.Mam) 

Marmarica,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
renaica,  tying  along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  It 
forms  at  present  a  part  of  the  district  of  Barca.  The 
inhabitants  were  a  roving  race,  and  remarkable  for 
their  skill  in  taming  serpents.  (St/,  Ital.,  3,  300  ) 
The  ancient  Marmarica  was  a  region  much  less  high- 
Iv  favoured  by  nature  than  Cyrenaica,  According  to 
DeUaCella(p.  182,  ttqq  ),  the  general  features  of  the 
country .  however,  are  similar  to  those  of  tho  region 


lift  mentioned.     "  W  e 


our  way/'  aays  this 


traveller,  "among  wild  and  rugged  mountains,  fre 
qoently  enlrvenea  by  groups  of  evergreens ;  among 


marble  for  which  Carystus  was  famed.    A  temple  was 
erected  here  to  Apollo  Msnnarus.    Marmarrum  was 
exactly  opposite  to  Halas  Araphenides  in  Attica.  (Stra~ 
bo,  446. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 
Maro.    Vid.  Virgilius. 

Maron,  I.  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thrace,  near  Ma- 
ronea.  (Horn.,  Od.,  9, 197.)— II.  A  follower  of  Osi- 
ris, well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  rearing  the  vine. 
(Chad.  Sic.,  I,  18  )  Atbeneus  (1,  25)  makes  him  * 
follower  of  Bacchus.  He  was  fabled  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Maronea  in  Thrace.  (Consult  Wet- 
teling't  note,  ad  Died.,  I.  c.) 

Maronea,  a  town  of  Thrace,  southeast  of  the  Bis- 
tonia  Palur,  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  place  of  some 
note,  and  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  109),  Scylax 
(p.  27),  Strabo  (Epti.,  7,  p.  331),  and  several  other 
writers.    Diodorus  Siculus  (I,  18)  reports  that  it  was 


which  the  cypress,  arbutus,  Phoenician  juniper,  gigan-  founded  by  Maron,  a  follower  of  Osiris  (rid.  Maron), 


tic  myrtle,  carub,  and  laurel,  were  most  abundant ; 
and  a*  they  form  no  long  and  uniform  woods,  but  are 
scattered  about  in  a  variety  of  forms  and  groups 
among  the  rocksr  they  are  very  picturesque  ornamenta 
of  the  scenery.    The  ground  is  throughout  broken 
and  irregular,  and  does  not  slope  down  into  pastures, 
>•  in  Cyrensica  ;  but  the  privation  of  that  agreeable 
feature  has  its  compensation,  for  the  want  of  grass- 
lands secures  this  district  from  the  incursions  of  the 
YijTibofid  hordes  in  its  neighbourhood.    The  woody 
and  elevated  nature  of  this  country  affords  frequent 
and  copious  springs  of  clear  and  most  delicious  wa- 
ter—This  tract  of  border  country  is,  as  in  former 
timet,  the  resort  of  sll  the  thieves,  miscreants,  and 
malcontents  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripoli  and 
Egypt.   Pitching  their  tents  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
ibe  Bay  of  Bombs,  they  make  incursions  into  the  ad- 
(acent  districts,  and  pillage  all  who  have  the  misfor- 
tune to  fall  in  their  way.    They  are  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  cars  vans  and  pilgrims  who  traverse  this  coun- 
try on  their  way  to  Mecca ;  and  this  is  the  only 
roots  used  by  the  people  of  Morocco,  above  all  oth- 
era  the  most  fervently  devoted  to  their  prophet." — 
M.  Pacho  speaks  of  the  general  aspect  of  Marmarica 
>n  still  less  favourable  terms.    The  soil,  be  says,  is 
rocky,  of  a  yellowish-gray  colour,  and  depends  for  its 
fertility  tolely  on  the  copious  rains.    The  country 
pfwnls  none  of  those  verdant  groves  of  laurel  and 
siyrde  which  crown  the  mountains  and  overshadow 
the  valleys  of  the  Pentspolis.   The  singing-birds,  vain- 
ly seeking  foliage  and  shelter,  flee  from  this  naked  re- 
Po»;  only  birds  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  hawk,  and 
tb«  valture,  appear  in  numerous  flights,  their  sinister 
*reama  rendering  the  solitude  more  frightful.  The 
j**kal,  the  hyena,  the  jerboa,  the  hare,  and  the  gazelle, 
vt  the  wild  animals  which  chiefly  abound ;  and  the 
"icnce  of  man  is  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
°<  distant  flocks,  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet 
™*  country  also  exhibits  traces  of  having  once  been 
^cuwed  by  a  civilized  and  even  numerous  poputa- 
llor»  and  there  ere  marks  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
ll0n*  which  were  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
**t«T.  Canals  of  irrigation  cross  the  plain  in  every 
wtction,  and  even  wind  up  the  sides  of  the  hills. 

«  I'Kunt  cisterns  are  numerous ;  tbey  are  fre- 
nurmljr  divided  into  several  chambers,  adomed  with 
PJ  ««,  and  coated  with  a  cement  harder  than  stone. 
Hut  ,he  monuments  of  Marmarica  possess  none  of 


but  Scymnus  affirms  (v.  675)  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Chios.  Pliny  states  that  the  more  ancient  name 
was  Ortagurea  (4,  11).  The  same  writer  extols  the 
excellence  of  its  wine  (14,  4),  whence  a  comic  writer, 
quoted  by  Athenftus  (8,  44),  styled  it  a  tavern.  Ma- 
ronea, taken  in  the  first  Macedonian  war  by  Philip, 
king  of  Maccdon  (Liv.,  31,  16),  and  his  retaining  pos- 
session of  rt,  was  subsequently  made  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint sgainst  him  at  Rome  (39,  24).  According  to 
Mela,  it  was  situated  near  a  small  river  named  Scbce- 
nus.  Its  ruins  are  still  called  Marogna.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  313.) 

Marprssa,  daughter  of  Evenus,  was  beloved  by 
A  polio,  whose  suit  was  favoured  by  ber  father.  Idas, 
another  applicant  for  ber  hand,  having  obtained  awing* 
ed  chariot  from  Neptune,  carried  off  the  apparently  not 
reluctant  maid.  Her  father  pursued  the  fugitives,  hut, 
coming  to  the  river  Lycormas,  and  finding  his  progress 
stopped  by  it,  he  slew  his  horses  and  cast  himself  into 
the  stream,  which  from  him  derived  its  name  Evenus. 
Meantime  Apollo  met  and  took  the  fair  prize  from 
Idas.  The  matter  being  referred  to  Jupiter,  he  al- 
lowed the  maiden  to  choose  for  herself;  whereupon, 
fearing  that  when  she  grew  old  Apollo  would  desert 
her,  she  wisely  choso  to  match  with  her  equal,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  her  mortal  lover.  (Apollod.,  1,  1, 
7.— ScAof.  ad  11,  9,  657  —  Keigktley't  Mythology,  p. 
119,  teq.) 

Marpesus,  I.  a  town  of  Troas,  to  tho  north  of  the 
Scamander,  and  to  the  west  of  Troja  Vetos.  ( TibvJl., 
2,  5,  67  ) — II.  or  Marpessa  (Mupmjaaa),  a  mountain 
in  the  island  of  Paros,  containing  the  quarries  whence 
the  famous  Parian  msrble  was  obtained.  Hence  the 
expresssion  of  Virgil,  Marpctia  cautet  ( J?«  ,  6, 471. — 
Compare  Plin.,  36, 4  — Jomand.,  de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  88). 
This  mountain  was  situate  to  the  west  of  the  harbour 
of  Marmora.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Capresse  as  the  mod- 
ern name.    (Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  134,  Loud,  ed.) 

MarrdcIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  territory  on  the  right  batik  of  the  river  Atemus, 
between  the  Vestini  to  the  north  and  the  Frentam  to 
the  south,  and  between  the  Peligni  and  the  sea  towards 
the  east  and  west.  Cato  derived  their  origin  from  the 
Marai  (op.  Pritcian.,  c.  8).  Like  that  people,  they 
were  accounted  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with 
them  they  made  common  cause  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  population  and 
force  of  the  several  petty  nations  in  this  quarter  of 
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Italy,  from  a  statement  of  Pulybius  (2,  24),  whew 
that  historian,  in  enumerating  the  different  contingents 
which  the  allies  of  the  Romans  were  able  to  furnish 
about  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  estimates  that 
of  the  Marx,  Marrucini,  Vostini,  and  Freniani,  at 
3l),0(Mi  foot  and  4000  horse.  The  only  city  of  note 
which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Marrucini,  is  Teste, 
now  Ckiati,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Atcrnua,  (Cra- 
mer's Anc  Italy,  voL  I,  p  339.) 

MARsrvIoM.  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  answering  to 
the  modem  Mom  Vecchio. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
Marsi,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lscus  Fuci- 
nus,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern  San  Bene- 
ditto.  {Stroke  241—  Pirn.,  3,  12  —  Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

Mam  (io  Greek  'Apne),  the  god  of  war,  about 
whose  parentage  different  accounts  are  given.  Homer 
(//.,&,  892. Mff  )  and  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  922)  make 
him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Others  say  that  be  was  the  son  of  Enyo  or  Beliona. 
(SchsL  ad  II.,  /.  c.)  Ovid,  however,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  fable.  According  to  this  poet,  Juno 
wished  to  become  a  mother  by  herself,  just  as  Jupiter 
had  become  a  father  in  the  case  of  Minerva.  On  ap- 
plying to  Flora  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  the  latter  directed  her  to  pluck  a  certain  flower 
which  grew  near  the  city  of  Olenus,  the  touch  of  which 
would  make  her  instantly  a  mother.  Juno  obeyed, 
and  straightway  conceived  the  god  Mars.  (Ovid, 
Feat.,  5,  227,  aeqq.) — The  delight  of  Mars  was  in  war 
and  strife ;  yet  his  wild  fury  was  always  forced  to 
yield  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Minerva,  guided  by 
whom  Diomede,  in  the  Iliad,  wounds  and  drives  him 
from  the  battle  (//.,  5.  855);  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
gods  (//.,  21,  391),  this  goddess  strikes  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  stone.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  huge  size 
and  strength,  the  poet  says,  in  the  former  case,  that 
he  roared  as  loud  as  nine  or  ten  thousand  men  ;  and 
in  the  latter,  that  he  covered  seven  plethra  of  ground. 
Terror  and  Fear  (heipoe  and  <&o6of),  the  sons  of 
Mars,  and  Strife  ('Epic),  his  sister,  accompany  him  to 
the  field  when  he  seeks  the  battle.  (11. ,  4,  440.) 
Another  of  his  companions  is  Enyo  (*Ewu).«he  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  and  Ceto, according  to  Hesiod  (Theog., 
273),  a  war- pod  Jess  answering  to  the  Beliona  of  the 
Romans.  The  name  Enyaliua,  which  is  frequently 
given  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  corresponds  with  hers. — 
The  figurative  language,  which  expresses  origin  and 
resemblance  by  terms  of  paternity,  gave  a  mortal 
progeny  to  Mars.  As  a  person  who  came  by  sea  was 
figuratively  called  a  son  of  Neptune,  so  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  son,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  Homer,  a  branch  or  shoot  of  Mara  (6£oc  'Kpnnc ). 
But  the  only  tale  of  his  amours  related  at  any  length 
by  the  poets,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Venus.  (Horn., 
Od.,  8,  266,  aeqq.— Ovid,  A.  A  ,  2,  661.)  This  tale 
is  an  evident  interpolation  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  oc- 
curs. Its  date  is  uncertain  ;  though  the  language,  the 
ideas,  and  the  slate  of  society  which  it  supposes,  might 
almost  lead  as  to  assign  its  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  physical 
myth,  or,  rather,  a  combination  of  two  such  myths ; 
for  beauty  might  naturally  have  been  made  the  spouse 
of  the  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  so  msny 
elegant  productions  of  srt ;  and,  as  we  are  about  to 
show,  another  physical  view  might  have  led  to  the 
union  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Hesiod,  for  example,  says 
(Theog.,  937)  that  Harmon ia  (Order)  was  the  daughter 
of  Mara  and  Venus.  This  has  evidently  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  physical  myth,  for  from  Love  and  Strife 
(i.  e.,  attraction  and  repulsion),  arises  the  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe.  (Pint.,  de  la.  et  0a.t  48. — 
Aristot.,  PoL,  2,  6.—  W ticker,  Krct.  Kol  ,  40.)  Ter- 
ror and  Fear  are  also  Mid  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  934)  to 
have  been  the  offspring  of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  whose 
with  Vulcan  (to  whom  he  gives  « 
BOO 


spouse)  he  seems  to  have  known  nothing.    In  tbe  Ln: 
we  may  observe  that  Mars  and  Venus  are  spoken  of  ai 
brother  sod  sister,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  Ape-Jo 
and  Dtana.    (B  ,  5,  359,  acq.— Ik,  21,  416,  arafq  t- 
Tbe  beat  known  of  the  children  of  this  god 
women  were  Aacalaphus  and  i  aim  en  as, 
king  of  Piss,  Diomedee  of  Thrace,  Cycnus,  Phleajjai. 
Dry  as,  Panhenopeus,  and  Tereus.    He  was  also  sax 
to  be  the  sire  of  Meleager  ami  other  hero- princes  or 
iEtolia.    The  temples  and  images  of  Mars  were  awt 
numerous.    He  was  represented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  se- 
vere and  menacing  air,  d rested  in  the  heroic  etvk, 
with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  aw 
arm.    His  arms  are  sometimes  borne  by  his  attenaJaaui. 
(KcigktUy's  Mythology,  p.  104,  aeqq.) 

Mabsaci,  a  people  of  GalUa  Belgica,  of 
origin,  and  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  la 
vooes.  According  to  Wilhebn  (derma wen  und 
Bewokner,  Weimar,  1823),  they  occupied  the  ieU::c» 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mate  and  Srkeid,  Wet- 
sebe,  however  (nber  du  Volkor  das  Allen  Testtsck- 
lands,  liannatert  1826),  makes  their  territory  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  province  of  Utrecht.  Tbev  an 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist.,  4,  56)  snd  Plioy  (4,' 29). 

Makbi,  I.  a  people  m  the  northwestern  part  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  Istarvones. 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  settled  on  boti 
banks  of  the  Ltppc,  whence  they  spread  south  to  u< 
Tenchtberi.  Weakened  by  the  Roman  arms,  tbey  re- 
tired into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  from  ibis  period 
di»apf>eared  from  history.  (Manner!,  Gtosr.,  voL  X 
p.  168.) — II.  A  nation  of  Italy,  whose  territory  bry  » 
the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of 


of  the  Sabines.  Though  incoti 
tbey  are  yet  entitled  to  honourable  notice  in  tbe  p*» 
of  history,  for  their  hardihood  and  warlike  spirit.  Tact 
origin,  like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribe*,  is  covel 
oped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.  A  certain  Phnr11- 
named  Marsyaa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
their  race  (Solin.,  8);  by  others  Marsus,  toe  foi  si 
Circe  (Pltn.,  7,  2),  and  hence  tbey  are  repress; pud  u 
enchsnters,  whose  potent  spells  deprived  the  viper  of 
its  venom,  or  cured  the  hurt  which  it  might  haw 
caused.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  750.— Sil.  Ital.,  8,  497  >- 
We  do  not  find  the  Marei  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 
before  A.U.C.  445,  when  tbey  were  defeated  and 
forced  to  sue  for  peace.  ( Livy.  9,  41.)  Six  yean 
after  they  again  assumed  a  hostile  character,  but  with 
as  little  success ;  tbey  were  beaten  in  the  field,  and 
lost  several  of  their  fortresses.  (Lie.,  10,  3.)  Frea 
that  time  we  find  them  tbe  firm  and  stanch  allies  oi 
Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valour  to  ber  triumphs, 
till  ber  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compelled  ihca 
and  most  of  the  other  neighbouring  people  to  seek,  by 
force  of  arms,  for  that  redress  of  their  wrongs,  sod 
that  concession  of  privileges  snd  immunities,  to  which 
they  were  justly  entitled,  but  which  waa  not  to  it 
granted  to  their  entreaties.  In  the  war  which  < 
and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called  tbe  '. 
as  well  as  Socisl  War.  the  Marsi  were  the  first  to  take 
the  field  under  their  leader  Silus  Pompaediua,  A.U.C 
661.  Though  often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  tat 
allies  was  at  Isst  crowned  with  success,  by  the  grant 
of  those  immunities  which  tbey  mar  be  said  to  have 
extorted  from  the  Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  665.  (Sere- 
ho,  HI  — Veil.  Patere.,  2,  16.— Apjnan,  Bell  Ctv.,  1, 
39  — Lie.,  Epit  ,  72  )  The  valour  of  the  Marsi  if 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proverbial  saying  which 
Appian  records  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  46),  "that  there  was 
no  triumph  to  be  obtained  either  over  the  Marsi  or 
without  their  aid  :  oereaard  Mdpowv,  oure  avre  Map- 
ouv,  ycvto&ai  ■dptoftCov."  (Cramer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
1,  p.  325,  aeqq.) 

MAistAS,  I.  a  aatyr  of  Phrygia,  son  of  nrymptn, 
who,  having  found  the  pipe  which  Minerva,  for  fear  of 
injuring  her  beauty,  had  thrown  i 
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Apollo  for  the  palm  in  musical  skill.    The  Muses  were 

the  umpires,  and  it  wu  agreed  that  tbe  victor  might 
do  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Marsyas 
lost,  and  Apollo  flayed  htm  alive  for  hta  temerity.  The 
teara  of  the  nymphs  and  rural  deities  for  the  fate  of 
their  compaoion  gave  origin,  it  waa  fabled,  to  tbe  stream 
which  bore  hia  oame ;  end  his  akin  was  aaid  to  have 
been  bung  up  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er flowed.    (Apollod.,  1,  4,  2.  —  Pauean.,  2,  7,  9. — 
Pint.,  de  Fluo^  M.—Hygin.,  fab.,  165 .—  Ottd,  Mel., 
6,  382,  «««.—  Xen.,  Anab,  1,  2,  8.) — It  seems,  ac 
cording  to  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  that,  in 
to*  contea*  above  alluded  to,  Apollo  played  at  first  a 
kimple  air  on  hia  instrument ;  but  Marsyas,  taking  up 
ku  pipe,  struok  tbe  audience  so  much  with  tbe  novel- 
ly  of  iia  tone  and  the  art  of  bis  performance,  that  be 
turned  to  be  beard  with  more  pleasure  than  hia  rival. 
Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of  skill;  it  is  said 
that  the  performance  of  Apollo,  by  his  accompanying 
tt«  lyre  with  bia  voice,  was  allowed  greatly  to  excel 
that  of  Marsyas  upon  the  pipe  alone.    Marsyas  with  in- 
digrumon  protested  against  the  decision  of  hia  judges, 
urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  vanquished  accord* 
u>g  to  the  rules  stipulated,  because  the  dispute  was 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  respective  instru- 
ments, not  their  voices;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  em- 
ploy two  arte  againat  one.    Apollo  dented  that  be  had 
taken  any  unfair  advantage,  since  Marsyas  had  used 
both  bia  mouth  and  fingers  in  playing  on  his  instrument, 
so  that  if  he  waa  denied  the  use  of  bu  voice,  be  would 
be  sull  more  disqualified  for  tbe  contention.    On  a 
third  trial  Marnyas  was  again  vanquished,  and*  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.    {Dud.  Sic,  2,  68.) 
—The  whole  fable,  however,  admits  of  a  very  rational 
explanation.    The  pipe  as  cast  away  by  Minerva,  and 
Msrsyas  as  punished  by  Apollo,  are  intended  merely 
to  denote  the  preference  given,  at  some  particular  pe- 
riod, by  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
nyth  originated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of 
the  pip«,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the  Citharoedic  over 
the  Allelic  art.    The  double  pipe  was  a  Phrygian  or 
Asiatic  invention,  and  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marsyas. 
{Died.  Ste.,  3,  68.)   The  music  of  this  instrument 
*ss  generally  used  in  celebrating  tbe  wild  and  enthu- 
siastic rites  of  Cybele.    Hence  we  may  explain  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus,  that  Marsyas  was  a  companion  and 
follower  of  Cybele  (lnowriuc  airy  irapaxoXovdelv  xai 
n>ftx'/ttvuc0Qi,  3,  68).    Subsequently,  the  wildness 
of  the  Bacchanalian  celebrations  became  intermingled 
with  the  phrensied  delirium  that  characterized  the  pro- 
cession and  the  ritea  of  Cybele.    The  double  pipe 
came  now  to  be  employed  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
Tbe  worship  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  and  with 
it  wis  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  wsa .op- 
posed the  old  and  national  melody  of  the  lyre ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  mythology,  Apollo,  the  inventor  and  iro- 
prurer  of  the  lyre,  engaged  in  a  stubborn  conflict  with 
Msrsyss,  the  representative  of  the  double  pipe.  Apol- 
lo conquers ;  that  is,  the  pipe  was  long  regarded  by 
tbe  Greeks  as  a  barbarian  instrument,  end  banished 
bom  tbe  hymns  and  festivals  of  the  gods :  it  could  only 
fi'-d  admittance  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  tbe 
uVchaoalian  orgies,  and  in  the  chorus  of  the  drama. 
( w'ifi*«a\  Attitchc*  Museum,  vol.  1,  p  311,  eeqq.)— 
A  statue  of  Marsyas,  representing  him  in  the  act  of 
k'fH  flayed,  stood  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  front  of  the 
rastr*.   The  atory  of  Marsyas,  understood  in  its  liter- 
"  %tLtf  >  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  weli-mer- 
pumnhmcnl  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption; 
•m  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
Wtnutied  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit 
"tuch  formed  the  besetting  sin  of  the  ancient  democ- 
we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  it  was  customary  to  erect  a  group  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas,  ,n  the  vicinity  of  their  courts  of 
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justice,  both  to  indicate  the  punishment  which  such 
conduct  merited,  and  to  denote  tbe  omnipotence  of 
the  law.  Serviue  (ad  Vtrg.,  Jin.,  4,  68)  alludes  to 
tbe  custom  of  which  we  have  just  made  mention.  His 
explanation,  however,  shows  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  allegory  :  "  Marryue  per  crsv 
lattM  ta  foro  pontu*  Ubertatu  tndutun  tstV—U.  A 
river  of  Phrygia,  rising,  according  to  Xenopbon,  in  a 
cavern  under  tbe  Acropolis  of  Cehenar,  and  falling  into 
tbe  Meander.  (Anss ,  I,  2,  8.)  Here,  as  the  same 
writer  informs  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  up  tbe  akin  of  his  vanquished  antagonist  in  tbe 
cavern  whence  the  river  .flowed.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Leake  appear  worthy  of  insertion.  "  Ac* 
cording  to  Xenophon,  tbe  Maeander  rose  in  tbe  palace 
of  Cyrus,  flowing  thence  through  his  park  and  the  city 
of  Cetera* :  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  at 
the  palace  of  the  Kiog  of  Persia,  in  a  lofty  situation 
under  the  Acropolis  of  Cdenc.  Krom  A  man  (1,  29) 
and  Quintius  Curtius  (3,  1)  we  learn,  that  the  citadel 
was  upon  a  high  and  precipitous  hill,  and  that  the  Mar- 
syas fell  from  its  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  s  great 
noise ;  from  Herodotus  (7, 28)  it  appear*,  that  the  same 
river  waa  from  this  circumstance  called  Catanhactes ; 
and  from  Strabo  (678),  that  a  lake  on  the  mountain 
above  Celaenaj  waa  the  reputed  source  both  of  the  Mar- 
eyas,  which  rose  in  the  ancient  city,  and  of  the  Meander. 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Livy  (38,  88),  who 
probably  copied  his  account  from  Polybius ;  with  Pliny 
(5.  29) ;  with  Maximus  Tynus  (8, 8) ;  and  with  the 
existing  coins  of  Aparoea,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  a 
lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  rose 
above  Cclxna?,  and  which  was  called  Ceteris  or  Sig- 
ma, waa  the  reputed  source  of  the  Marsyas  and  Mean* 
der ;  but  that,  in  fact,  tho  two  rivers  issued  from  dif- 
ferent pacta  of  the  mouutain  below  the  lake  ;  that  the 
lake  was  named  Aulocrene,  as  producing  reeds  well 
adapted  for  flutes,  and  that  it  gave  the  name  of  Aulo- 
crenis  to  a  valley  extending  for  ten  miles  from  the  lake 
to  the  eastward  ;  that  the  source  of  the  Marsyas  was 
in  a  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancient 
agora  of  Celene,  end  tbst  tbe  Msrsyas  and  Meander, 
both  of  which  flowed  through  Celasne,  united  a  little 
below  the  ancient  site."  (LsaaVs  Journal,  p.  168, 
seqq.y—lll.  A  river  of  Cam,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (6,  118)  as  flowing  from  the  country  of  Idrias  into 
the  Meander.  Idrias  was  one  of  tbe  earlier  names  ot 
the  city  which,  under  the  Macedonians,  aasumed  the 
name  of  Stratonicea.  Tbe  Marsyas  of  Herodotus  is 
supposed,  therefore,  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
Tehina.  ( Barbii  du  Boeage. —  Voyage  de  Chandler, 
vol.  2.  p.  262  —  Ltake'M  Journal,?.  234.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Pells,  brother  of  Anttgonus.  He  wrote,  in 
ten  books,  a  Hutory  of  the  King*  of  Maeedon,  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andres ;  and  also  a  work  on  the  Education  of  Alex- 
ander, with  which  prince  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  loss  of  both  theae  works,  but  particularly  tbe  lat- 
ter, ie  much  to  be  regretted.  Marayas  is  also  named 
among  the  grammarians,  and  Suidas  calls  him  ypa/t- 
iaiTo6ttoaKaXoc,  "  a  master  of  a  school."  {Stkolt, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  207.) 

Marti*  or  Mxbcu  Aqoa,  a  name  given  to  the  wa- 
ter conveyed  to  the  city  by  one  of  the  Reman  aque- 
ducts.   This  water  was  considered  the  most  whole- 
some of  any  brought  to  Rome.    Tbe  history  of  the 
Mercian  aqueduct  is  ss  follows  :  Previous  to  its  erec- 
tion, the  Romans  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  Aqua  Appia  and  Anio  Vetus.    At  the  end,  how 
ever,  of  127  years  after  the  erection  of  tbe  two  last- 
mentioned  aqueducts,  their  channels  bad  become  de 
cayed,  and  much  of  their  water  waa  abstracted  by  the 
fraud  of  private  individuals.    The  prattor  Quintos  Mar 
ciua  Rex  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the  senate  tore* 
pair  tbe  injuries  sustained  by  the  old  aqueducts ;  in 
addition  to  which,  he  also  constructed  a  new  one, 
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which  was  ever  after  called  from  him  the  Aqoa  Marcia. 
Pliny,  however,  states  that  the  Aqua  Marcia  waa  first 
conveyed  to  Rome  by  Ancua  Marc  i  us ;  and  that  Qum- 
toe  Marcius  Rex  merely  re-established  the  cooduita. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  the  earlier  name  of 
the  water  was  Saufeia.  (Pit*  ,  31.  24.)— The  Mar- 
eian  water  was  obtained  from  the  little  river  Pilonius, 
bow  Gwvtnco.  This  stream  entered  the  Ucua  Fu- 
cinus  on  the  northeast  side,  and  was  said  not  to  mix 
its  waters,  the  coldest  known,  with  those  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  same  popular  account,  it  afterward 
emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct  near  Tibur,  and  be- 
came the  Aqua  Marcia.  (Cramer's  Anc.  It.,  vol.  1, 
p.  387. — Burgess,  Anliq.  of  Rams,  vol.  2,  p.  828.) 

Martiaus,  Marcus  Val«riu»,  a  Latin  epigram- 
matic poet,  born  at  Bilbilis  in  Spain,  about  AD.  40. 
Rader  fixes  his  birth  at  A  O.  43  ,  while  Masson  (VU. 
PUn.,  p.  112)  makes  him  not  to  have  died  before  A. D. 
101. — Very  few  particulars  of  bis  life  are  ascertained, 
and  even  these  are  principally  collected  from  hie  own 
writings.  He  waa  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  but 
showed  little  disposition  to  apply  himself  to  such  a 
career.  In  order  to  complete  his  education,  Martial 
waa  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
two  years,  and  im  the  sixth  year  of  Nero'a  reign,  that 
he  established  himself  in  the  capital.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetry,  which  he  made  a  meana 
of  subsistence,  for  be  was  compelled  to  live  by  his 
own  exertions.  Titus  and  Oomitian  both  favoured 
him,  and  the  latter  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of  an 
tqutM  and  the  office  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
the  same  time  all  the  privileges  connected  with  the 
Jus  trtum  libtrorum.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  at  Rome,  he  felt  desirous  of  visiting  his  native 
country.  Pliny  the  younger  supplied  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary means  for  travelling.  Having  reached  Spain, 
he  there,  according  to  some  critics,  married  a  rich  fe- 
male named  Marcelta,  who  had  possessions  on  the  Bil- 
bilis or  Salon,  and  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment 
of  conjugal  happiness.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
be  drawn  from  his  writings  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  auch  an  union  did  not  take  place.  Martial 
waa  acquainted  with  most  of  bis  literary  contempora- 
ries, Juvenal,  Quintilian,  Pliny  the  younger,  and  others, 
as  appears  from  his  own  writings.  (£p.,  3,  90  ;  12, 
18.  dec.) — We  have  about  1200  epigrams  from  the 
pen  of  Martisl :  they  form  fourteen  books,  of  which 
the  last  two  are  entitled  Xenia  end  Apopkoreta  re- 
spectively, from  the  circumstance  of  their  containing 
mottoes  or  devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  offered  to 
bis  friends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
festivals.  These  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
under  the  title  of  Spectacula,  containing  epigrams  or 
•mall  pieces  on  the  spectacles  given  by  Titus  and 
Domilian.  These  are  not  all  productions  of  Martial ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  be  may  have  made  and  pub- 
lished the  collection  — The  greater  part  of  Martial's 
epigrams  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Catullus. 
They  approach  more  nearly  to  the  modem  idea  of 
epigram,  for  they  terminate  with  a  point  for  which  the 
author  reserves  all  the  edge  and  bitterness  of  his  sat- 
ire. Among  the  numerous  epigrams  which  Martial 
has  left  behind  him,  there  are  some  that  are  excellent ; 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  however,  wc  may  ssy,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself  (I,  17):  "Sunt  bona, 
sunt  qmrdam  medweria,  sunt  mala  plurs."  Many 
of  theae  epigrams  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  allude. 
A  large  portion,  moreover,  are  disgustingly  obscene. 
Beanies  the  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Martial,  which 
Hermann  has  inserted  in  his  Anthology,  vol.  1.  p.  237, 
340,  470,  471.— The  best  editions  of  Martial  are,  that 
of  Rader.  Ingolst.,  1602,  1611,  fol.ct  Mogunt.,  1627; 
that  of  Scnverius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  12mo,  1619;  that  of 
Ami.,  8vo,  1791 ;  and  that  of  Lemaire,  2 


vols.  8vo,  Parts.  (SdoM,  Hist.  Lit.  Rem  ,  vol.  X, 
p.  349.) 

Marollcs,  r  tribune  of  whom  Plutarch  makes 
mention  m  his  life  of  Julius  Cesar.  Manillas  and 
another  of  his  colleagues,  named  Flavrus,  when  the 
statues  of  Canar  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  dia- 
dems, went  and  tore  them  off.  They  slso  foond  oat 
the  persons  who  had  saluted  Cesar  king,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  with 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Brotuses  ; 
but  Cesar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them  from  office. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.) 

Mas^k8YLii  or  Massasy  m,  a  people  in  the  western 

fiart  of  Numidia,  on  the  coast,  between  the  river  Mo- 
uchaand  the  promontory  Masylibum  or  Mnsulubu 


(Polyb.,  3,  33.— Dimy:  Perieg.,  18T  — SaHaaf.  Jm- 
gurih  ,  c.  92  — Lie ,  28,  IT.)  They  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Syphax.  The  promontory  of  Tretvm, 
now  Scbda-Kuz,  or  the  Seven  Capes,  separated  this 
nation  from  the  Massyli,  or  subjects  of  Masinrssa. 

Masca  or  Mascas,  a  river  ot  Mesopotamia,  falling 
into  the  Euphratea,  and  having  at  its  month  the  city 
Corsotc,  which  it  surrounded  m  a  circulsr  coarse. 
Mannert,  after  a  review  of  the  several  aothonttes 
which  have  a  hearing  on  the  subject,  charges  D'Au- 
ville  with  sn  error  in  placing  the  Masca  too  far  to  tba 
weal  of  Anatho,  and  in  fixing  this  Utter  place  st  :oo 
great  a  distance  from  the  Chaboras,  since  Isidores 
makes  the  intervening  space  only  29  miles,  whereas, 
on  D'Anvitle's  chart,  it  ia  35  geographical  miles. 
D'Anville  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  the  Eu- 
phrates too  large  a  bend  to  the  southwest  of  Anxxho 
The  river  Masca  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  the  Saocoras. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  wss  nothing  more  that 
a  canal  from  the  Euphrates.  (Mannert,  Anc.  Geoyr, 
vol.  6,  p.  823.) 

Mabi*irsa,  king  of  Numidia,  was  the  son  of  Gob, 
who  reigned  among  the  Massyli  in  the  eastern  portiea 
of  that  country.  (Lie  ,  24,  48,  seq.)  Masinrssa  wta 
educated  at  Carthage,  and  became,  though  atill  qorts 
young,  enamoured  of  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Ha> 
drubal,  who  promised  him  her  hand.  Urged  on  by 
his  passion,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  signalize  him- 
self by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  young  pnnce  pre- 
vailed upon  his  father  to  declare  against  Rome  and  ■ 
favour  of  Carthage.  This  was  st  the  commencement 
of  the  second  runic  war,  and  Masinissa  was  only 
seventeen  years  of  sgc,  but  even  then  gave  crest 
promise  of  future  eminence.  (Lriv,  24,  49  )  Hav- 
ing attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigning  over 
the  western  part  of  Numidia,  and  then  in  alliance  wrta 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  great  victories, 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  united  his  forces  with 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Hannibal  was 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Italy,  while 
Hasdrubal  his  brother  was  defending  Spain.  Not 
long  after  his  arrival,  Masinissa  contributed  essentially 
to  tho  entire  defeat  of  Cneus  and  PoWius  Sopio,  hy 
charging  the  Roman  army  with  his  Nomidian  hone. 
B.C.  212  ;  but,  after  aome  other  leas  successful  cam- 
paigns, both  he  and  his  allies  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  superior  ability  of  the  young  Scipio.  afterward 
surnsmed  Africanus,  and  to  abandon  to  him  si  most 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Having  retreated  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Betica,  the  Carthaginians  were 
reduced  to  tbo  greatest  extremity,  when  Scipio  mads 
prisoner  of  Massiva,  the  nephew  of  Masinisss,  and  sent 
him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with  presents.  The 
hostility  of  Masinissa  towsrds  the  Romans  Immediate- 
ly chsnged  into  the  warmest  admiration  :  be  bad  a  se- 
cret conference  with  Scipio  ncsr  Gades,  which  was 
eventually  followed  by  his  complete  defection  from  the 
Carthaginian  cause.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Numidian  prince  was  long  before  secretly  disposed 
to  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  faith  of  Has- 
who  had  offered  his  daughter  Sophomsba  in 
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marriage  to  Syphax.    However  this  might  have  been, 
Masinissa,  before  declaring  openly  against  Carthage, 
made  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  advmed 
Seipio,  it  is  said,  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa.  Re- 
taming  to  this  country  himself,  he  found  his  kingdom 
a  prey  to  usurpers,  his  father  and  elder  brother  having 
both  died  during  has  absence.    With  the  aid,  however, 
of  Bocchua,  king  of  Mauretania,  he  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  hereditary  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
at  peaceably,  if  the  Carthaginians,  irritated  at  his  now 
open  avowal  for  the  Romans,  had  not  incited  Syphax 
to  make  war  upon  him.    Defeated  and  stripped  of  hia  I 
dominions,  Masiniasa  was  compelled  to  lake  refuge ' 
near  tbe  Syrtis  Minor,  where  he  defended  himself  until 
abe  arrival  of  Scipio.    The  aspect  of  affairs  immedi- 
ately changed,  and  Masinissa,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  gained  by  Scipio 
over  Haadrubal  and  Syphax.    Having  been  sent  with 
laslius  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  he  penetrated, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  to  the  very  heart  of  his 
rival's  kingdom,  gained  a  battle  against  him,  made 
himself  master  of  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Syphax,  and 
found  in  it  Sophonisba,  to  whom,  ss  we  have  said, 
he  had  been  attached  in  early  youth.    The  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  Haadrubal  proved  too  powerful  for  the 
Nmmdian  king,  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her  from  slavery,  since  she  belonged 
to  the  Romans  by  the  right  of  conquest.    This  impru- 
dent union,  however,  with  a  captive  whose  hatred  to- 
wards Rome  was  so  deep-rooted,  could  not  but  prove 
displeasing  to  Scipio,  and  Maainissa  was  severely  re- 
proved in  private  by  the  Roman  commander.  The 
Numtdian,  in  his  despair,  sent  a  cup  of  poison  to  his 
bnde.  who  drank  it  off  with  tbe  utmost  heroism,  (biv., 
30, 15.)   To  console  him  for  his  loss,  Seipio  bestowed 
soon  Masinissa  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  heaped  upon  him  other  honours ;  and  these  dis- 
tinctions, together  with  the  hope  of  booh  seeing  him- 
self master  of  all  Numidis,  caused  the  ambitious  mon- 
arch to  forget  the  death  of  Sophonisba.  Constantly 
attached  to  the  fortunes  of  Scipio,  Masinissa  fought  on 
his  side  at  the  battle  of  Zatna,  defeated  the  left  wing 
of  the  enemy,  and,  though  severely  wounded,  never- 
theless went  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal  himself,  in  the 
tope  of  crowning  his  exploits  by  the  capture  of  this 
celebrated  commander.    Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
established  Masinissa  in  his  hereditary  possessions, 
and  added  to  these,  with  the  authority  of  the  sen- 
ate, all  that  had  belonged  to  Syphax  in  Numidia. 
Master  now  of  the  whole  country  from  Mauretania  to 
Cyrene,  and  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Af- 
rica, Masinissa  profited  by  the  leisure  which  peace  af- 
forded him,  and  exerted  himself  in  introducing  among 
his  semi  barbarous  subjects  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.  Neither  age,  however,  nor  the  tranquil  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  territory,  could  damp  his  ardour 
for  conquest.     Imboldcned  by  his  relstioos  with 
Rome,  be  violated  tbe  treaties  subsisting  between 
himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  and,  although  in  his 


ninetieth  year,  placed  himself  at  the  head 
fol  army  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  Carthage 
He  was  preparing  for  a  general  action  when  Scipio 
Emilianus  arrived  at  his  camp,  having  come  from 
Spun  to  viait  him.    Maainiaaa  received  the  young  Ro- 
man with  distinguished  honours,  alluded  with  tears  to 
his  old  benefactor  Africanus,  and  afterward  caused  the 
slits  of  his  troops  to  pass  in  review  before  the  son  of 
Paului  iCmilius.    The  young  Scipio  was  most  struck, 
however,  by  the  activity  and  address  of  the  monarch 
himaelf,  whose  phyaical  powers  seemed  but  little  im- 
paired by  age,  who  still  performed  all  the  exercises 
of  youth,  and  mounted  and  rode  his  steed  with  all  the 
iptrit  of  earlier  years.    On  the  morrow  Scipio  was  the 
witness  of  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  that  had  ever 
tsken  place  in  Africa,  which,  after  having  been  main- 
uuttd  for  a  long  time  on  both  aide*  witE  the  utmost 


obstinacy,  was  decided  at  last  in  favour  of  Msssnissa- 
A  second  battle,  equally  disastrous  for  Carthage,  soon 
followed,  and  peace  was  concluded  on  such  terms  as 
it  pleased  Masinissa  to  dictate.  Not  long  after  this 
tbe  third  Punic  war  broke  out ;  but  tbe  Numidian 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfsll  of  Csrlhsge, 
having  expired  a  ahort  time  before  its  capture,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven,  and  after  a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Masinissa  was  remarkable  for  his  abstemious  mode  of 
life,  which,  joined  to  his  habits  of  constsnt  exercise, 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  so  protracted  an  existence.  He 
left  fifty-four  sons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micipsa,  Gu- 
lussa,  and  Mastanabal,  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Mssinissa,  divided  the 
kingdom  among  these  three,  snd  assigned  consider- 
able revenues  to  the  others.  (Lie.,  lib.  24,  25,  28,  ore. 
—Polyb.,  lib.  It,  14,  15,  dec—  Btogr.  Umv  ,  vol.  2* 
p.  364,  stqq.) 

Massaget^,  a  nation  of  Scyihia,  placed  by  the  an- 
cient writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  Iaxartes.  The 
Maccdoiuana  sought  for  the  Massagets  in  the  northern 
regions  of  Asia,  judging  from  the  history  of  Cyrus's 
expedition  against  these  barbarians,  by  which  some 
definiteness  was  given  to  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied. They  missed,  indeed,  the  true  Massa^etas, 
but  the  term  became  a  general  one  for  the  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scythians.  Larcher  con- 
siders the  term  Maasagetav  equivalent  probably  to 
"  Eastern  Getas."  (Hist.  d?Herodote,  vol.  8,  p.  323, 
Table  Geograpkique.)  According  to  Herodotua,  the 
Massagctae  occupied  a  level  tract  of  country  to  the 
cast  of  the  Caspian.  (Herod.,  1, 201.)  Hailing  takes 
the  Mastageta)  for  Alans,  snd  refers  to  Ammisnua 
Marcellinus  (23,  14  ;  31.  2)  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
( Wten-Iahrb.,  63,  p.  131.)  Gstterer,  on  the  other 
hsnd,  thinks  that  thev  occupied  the  present  country 
of  the  Kirgisk  Tatar:  (Comment.  Soc.  Gitt.,  14, 
p.  9.— Boar,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.) 
Massasyi.i.  Vid.  Mssassylit. 
'  MassIcus,  Mons,  a  range  of  hills  in  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  the  wines  produced  there.  Consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Fslernus,  near  the  beginning  (p.  51ft, 
col.  2). 

MassilIa,  by  tbe  Greeks  called  Msssalia  (Maotxa- 
Xta),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  Phocsans,  on  the 
Mediterranean  cosst  of  Gaul,  now  Marseille.  The 
period  of  ita  settlement  appears  to  hsve  been  very  re- 
mote. Scymnus  of  Chios  (v.  210),  Livy  (5,  34),  and 
Eusebius,  sgree  in  placing  it  in  the  45th  Olympiad, 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  Their  com- 
mon authority  appears  to  have  been  Timssus  ;  at  least 
Scymnus  mentions  him. — The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Massilia  will  be  seen  un- 
der tbe  articlo  Phocacs.  The  natives  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  this  colony,  but,  accord 
ing  to  I.ivy  (5,  34),  the  Phoca*ans  were  enabled  to 
mske  an  effectual  resistance,  and  to  fortify  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  a  body  of  Gauls.  (Compare  the 
account  of  Justin,  43,  3,  4.)  Massilia  soon  became 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  famed  for  its  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  engaged  in  frequent  contests 
with  Carthage,  its  msritime  rival,  and  sent  out  many 
colonies,  from  Emporia  in  Spain  as  fsr  as  Moocrcus 
in  Italy.  (Strabo,  160.)  The  most  prosperous  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Massilia  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  interval  from  the  fsll  of  Carthage  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  Cataar  and  Pom- 
pey.  This  city  was  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  its  friendship  with  the  Romans  is  not 
clearly  ascertained  :  Justin,  or,  rather,  Trogus  Pompe- 
ius  (43,  3),  dates  it  from  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus, but  this  sppears  deserving  of  no  credit.  ( Man- 
ner tr  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83,  seqq)  It  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  friendship  in  question  began  about 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Before  this  wsr  wo 
hear  nothing  of  the 
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previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
contest  we  find  them  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  (Lit., 
21,  20.)  The  political  importance  of  thia  city  re- 
ceived a  severe  check  in  the  civil  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  ita  attachment  to  the 
party  of  the  latter.  It  had  to  auatatn  a  severe  siege,  i 
in  which  its  fleet  was  destroyed,  and,  after  surrender- 
ing, to  pay  a  heavy  exaction.  (Cees.,  BeU.  Cre..  2, 
22  )  The  conqueror,  it  ia  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  but  its  power  and  former  importance  were 
gone.  The  downfall  of  its  political  consequence, 
however,  was  succeeded  by  distinguished  eminence 
in  another  point  of  view,  and  already,  in  the  daya  of 
Augustus,  Massilia  began  to  be  famous  as  a  school  -of 
the  sciences,  and  the  rival  of  Athens.  Even  in  a  much 
later  age,  though  surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  waa  also  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  healing 
art.  Massilia  remained  a  flourishing  city  until  the  in- 
rosds  of  the  barbarians  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  Gaul.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 
(Ma inert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p  81,  seqq.) 

Massyu,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Meassrsyli  and  Cape  T return.  They  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Masmiss*.  (Lie.,  24,  48.— Polyb.,  3,  33.— 
SU.  Ital.,  16,  170.) 

MatInum,  a  city  of  Messapia  or  Iapygia,  southeast 
of  Callipolis.  Near  it  was  the  Mons  Matinus.  It 
was  here,  according  to  Horace,  that  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Archytas  of  Tsrentum,  was  interred, 
when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck.  (Od.,  I,  28.) 
This  region  waa  famed  for  its  bees  and  honey.  The 
modern  Mahnata  seems  to  msrk  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  277.) 

Matrona,  a  river  of  Gaul,  now  the  Marne,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgica  and  Gallia  Celtica.  It  Ukes  ita  rise  at  Lan- 
gres,  runs  northwest  to  Chalons,  then  westward,  pass-  I 
es  by  Meant,  becomes  navigable  at  Vitry,  and  at 
Charenton,  a  little  above  Parts,  falls  into  the  Sequa- 
na  or  Seine,  after  a  course  of  about  92  leagues. 
(Car*.,  B.  C,  1,  I. — Anton. ,  Mosel ,  v.  461. — Am- 
nuan.  MarceU.,  14,  27.  —  Stdon.,  Panegyr.  MarjoA 
f  tan.,  208.) 

MatronalIa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
Calends,  or  firat  of  March,  and  on  this  same  occasion 
presents  used  to  be  given  by  husbands  to  their  wives. 
The  day  is  said  to  nave  been  kept  sacred  in  remem- 
brance chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabine*.  On  this  same  day,  also,  a 
temple  bad  been  dedicated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
Juno  Luc  ins,  on  tbe  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they 
presented  their  annual  offerings.  ( Ovid,  Fast.,  3, 1 70, 
teqq.)  From  this  last-mentioned  circumstance,  and 
particularly  from  a  part  of  the  passage  last  referred  to 
(v.  235,  seqq.),  tbe  true  reason  of  the  celebrstion 
may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  speaks  of  offerings 
of  flowers  msde  on  this  occasion  to  Juno. 

Mattiaci,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger- 
many :  according  to  Wilhelm  (Germanien  und  seine 
Bcwohner,  Weimar,  1823),  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  be- 
tween the  Loon  and  Maine,  in  the  country  between 
Mayence  and  Coblem;  but,  according  to  Kruse,  ly- 
ing between  the  Maine,  the  Taunus,  and  the  Rhine 
(Archil,  fur  alle  Geogr  ).  The  Aquas  Maniac*  cor- 
respond to  the  modern  Wiesbaden.  (Omnium.  Mar- 
tell.,  29,  20.) 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  tbe  same  as 
Che  Leucotboe  of  the  Greeks.  (  VtL  Ino  and  Leuco- 
tboe ) 

M  a voas,  a  name  of  Msrs.    (  Vid.  Mars.) 

Maok!,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  Bochart  de- 
rives tbe  name  from  Mahur,  or,  as  an  elision  of  gut- 
turals is  very  common  in  the  Oriental  languages,  from 
Afaur,  i.  e  .  one  from  the  west,  or  sn  occidenlalist, 


[  Mauritania   being  west  of  Carthage  and  Phoenicia 

(Geogr.  Sacr.,  I,  25  —  Op  ,  vol.  2,  c.  496.) 

Mauritania,  a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  tbe  empire  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  tbe  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and 
tbe  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Nutnidia,  on  the 
south  by  Gsrtolia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  was,  properly  speaking,  in  the  time  of  Boccbna  the 
betrayer  of  Jugurtha,  bounded  by  the  river  Mulucha 
or  Moloch* tb,  now  Malva,  and  corresponded  nearly 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fez ;  but,  in  tbe  time  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  tbe  western  part  of  Kutnidta 
was  added  to  this  province  under  the  name  of  Mauri- 
tania CaBsariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Mann  is  ma 
being  called  Tingitana,  from  ita  principal  city  Tir>g:a. 
or  Old  Tangier,  on  the  west  of  the  straits.  (Fiau, 
5,  1— C«.,  Bell.  Cts.,  1,  6  -W  ,  BeU.  A/He  ,  22 
-Mel*,  1,  6  —  Id.,  8,  10  —  Kid.  Mauri,  and  Mau- 
rueii.) 

Macros  Trrcctiancs,  a  Latin  grammarian,  gen 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by  birth. 
Tbe  time  when  he  flourished  has  been  made  a  matter 
of  dispute.  Vossios  supposes  him  to  have  been  tbe 
same  Terentianus  who  is  addressed  by  Martial  as  the 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  (Ep  ,  l,  87.)  Terenti- 
snus  declares  himself  a  contemporary  of  Septimias 
Serenus,  which  latter  poet  Wemsdorff  refers  to  the 
sge  of  Vespasian.  (Poet.  Lot.  Min  ,  vol.  2,  p.  349.) 
He  at  all  events  li*ed  during  or  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  since  he  is  mentioned  by  tbe  latter  in 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  (De  Crs.  Dei,  6.  2  — 
De  Vtil.  Cred,  c.  17.)  Terentianus,  when  advanced 
in  life,  wrote  a  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  feet,  anc* 
metres  ("  De  Lit  ens,  Syllabu,  Pedibua  at  Metna  Car- 
men"), in  which  these  dry  topics  are  handled  with  all 
tbe  art  of  which  they  are  susceptible  This  poem  ia  ex- 
tremely useful  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin  Prosody  :  tk* 
author  unites  in  it  example  and  precept,  by  employing, 
for  tbe  explanation  of  the  various  metres,  verses  writ- 
ten in  the  very  measures  of  which  he  treats— Tut 
most  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  question  are,  that 
of  Santen,  completed  by  Van  Lermep,  7Vey.  ad  liken-, 
1825,  and  that  of  Ijachmann,  Lips.,  1836.  It  ra  giv- 
en also  among  the  Latin  grammarisns,  ed.  Pntseh^  p 
2383,  seqq.,  and  in  the  Corses  Poetanm  of  Matt- 
tain*. 

MaorusIi,  a  poetical  name  for  the  people  of  Mau- 
ritania. 

Maosomtb,  a  prince  of  Caria,  the  brother  and  hnt- 
band  of  Artemisia.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented 
by  the  Utter,  who  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory.  (Vid.  Artemisia  I.,  Halicar- 
nassus.  and  Mausoleum.) 

Mausoleum,  I.  (MowtoWw,  scil.  uvntuiov,  "the 
tomb  of  Malleolus"),  a  magnificent  monumental  struc- 
ture, raised  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Msnsolas,  king  of  Caria,  in  the  city  of  Haltcemassos, 
B.C.  352.  Of  this  monument,  once  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  no  remains  now  exist ;  bast, 
from  Pliny's  description  (36,  6),  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  measuring  1 13  feet  on 
its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends  or  fronts,  sod  so 
hove  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  36  column* 
(supposed  by  Hardouin  to  base  been  60  feet  ht^h  or 
more),  above  which  tbe  structure  was  carried  up  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  its  apex  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according 
to  Vitruvius,  was  joint  architect  with  Saryrus  m  the 
building.  It  was  farther  decorated  with  sculpt  urea 
and  reliefs  by  Scopas,  Bryaxie,  Timotheus,  and  I -co- 
chares.  The  entire  height  waa  140  feet. — II.  The 
Mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexacdcr  tbe 
Great,  in  hooonr  of  Hepbs*«:ion,  sppears  to  have  been 
still  more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  in 
its  decorations,  aa  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  it  by  Diodorus  Seed  us  (17,  llfl).  It 
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was  adorned  below  by  gilded  rostra  or  beaks  of  240 
»hips,  and  every  aueceaatve  tier  or  story  was  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  representing  various  an- 
imals, fighting  centaurs,  and  other  figures,  all  of  which 
were  gilded ;  and  on  the  summit  were  statues  of  si- 
rens, made  hollow,  in  order  that  the  singers  who 
chanted  the  funeral  dirge  might  ho  concealed  within 
them. — III.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  at  Rome 
was  a  structure  of  great  magnitude  aud  grandeur,  and 
circular  in  plan.  It  stood  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
circles  forming  the  first  snd  second  stories  of  the 
building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.  Of  these  terra- 
ces there  were  three ;  consequently,  four  stages  in  the 
building,  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter,  the  upper- 
most of  which  was  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.  The  terraces  themselves  were  planted 
with  trees.  From  traces  of  something  of  the  kind 
that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally an  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  building, 
id  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  though 
considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than 
the  first  stage  of  the  building.  According  to  Hirt's 
representation  of  it,  in  his  "  Baukvnst  lt\  den  Allen," 
it  waa  a  Corinthian  hexastyle,  advanced  one  inter- 
column  before  the  aide-walls  connecting  it  with  the 
circular  edifice  behind  it.— IV.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  waa  also  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  circular  in  plan.  It  ia  now 
converted  into  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
shape  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one.  This  is  a 
work  of  most  massy  constriction,  and  originally  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erect- 
ed upon  a  larger  square  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet 
sf  moderate  height  in  proportion  to  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  latter  being  about  twice  aa  high  as  the  for- 
mer. This  nearly  solid  rotunda,  which  was  originally 
coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its  summit  numer- 
ous tine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Dclisarios 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building 
by  storm.  Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
uppermost  stage  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the 
form  of  a  circular  peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter 
wss  about  one  third  of  the  larger  circle.  According 
to  tradition,  its  peristyle  consisted  of  the  twenty- four 
beautiful  marble  Corinthian  columna  which  afterward 
decorated  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  dettt  Mura 
(partially  destroyed  some  few  yeara  ago  by  fire,  but 
now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholus  or  dome  waa 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-spple  in  bronze,  now 
placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.  (Bncyel.  Us. 
Knmel  ,  vol.  15,  p  31) 

Mafiimoi,  Marcos  Auitxfos  Valerius,  son  of 
Msximianus,  the  colleague  of  Dioclesian  in  the  em- 
pire), was  living  in  obscurity,  when,  after  hia  father's 
abdication,  and  the  elevation  of  Constantino  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar,  he  became  envious  of  the  latter,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  neglect  which  ho  experienced 
from  Galerius.  Accordingly,  he  stirred  up  a  revolt 
among  the  praetorian  soldiers  at  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
daianed  emperor  A.D.  306.  Galerius.  who  was  then 
ra  the  E*»t,  sent  orders  to  Severn s  Cesar,  who  had 
the  command  of  Italy,  to  march  from  Mediolanum  to 
Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and  put  down  the  insurrec- 
In  the  mean  time,  Masimianus,  who  lived  in  re- 
t  in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
emperor  and  colleague  with  bis  son,  A.D.  307 
Severus.  on  arriving  with  his  troops  nesr  Rome,  was 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
formerly  served  under  Msximianus,  and  were  still  at- 
tach*! to  their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Ravenna,  which  he  soon  after  surrendered  to  Maxim- 

and  liberty;  bat 


Maxim ianus  put  him  to  death.  The  Utter  than  pro- 
ceeded to  Gaul,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Conatantiua, 
leaving  Maxentiua  at  Rome.  Galeriua  soon  after  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  an  army  ;  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Maxentius  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Msximianus,  returning  to  Home, 
reigned  for  some  months  together  with  his  son,  but 
afterward  quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with 
Galerius,  who  acknowledged  him  as  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors  ;  Galerius.  Msx- 
imianus, Constantine,  Maxentius,  Lieinius,  and  Max- 
imums Daza.  In  the  following  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entius was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with 
his  son,  M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Max- 
entius possessed  Italy  and  Africa  ;  but  Africa  revolt- 
ed, and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  emperor  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at 
Carthage  for  three  years.  In  the  year  311,  Maxen- 
tius sent  an  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Carthage.  Proud  of  hia  suc- 
cess, for  which  he  enjoyed  a  tnumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constantine,  with  whom 
he  had  till  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship. Constantine  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  awim  hia  bone  across  the 
Tiber,  A.D.  312.  (Eneycl.  Ut.  Knowledge,  vol.  16, 
p.  22.) 

MAxmiANtral..  Marcus  ValsrIcs,  a  native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  born  of  obscure  parents  He  served  in  the 
Roman  armies  with  distinction,  and  was  named  by 
Dioclesian  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.D.  286. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Diocletianua, 
Constantinua,  and  Maxentius.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Constantine,  at  Massilia,  for  having  conspired 
against  his  life  (A.D.  310.) — II.  GalrrIdb  ValrrIos, 
waa  sumamed  Armentarius  on  account  of  his  having 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  event*  of  his  life 
are  narrated  onder  Diocletianua,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stantino*. According  to  historians,  be  died  A.D.  311, 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  his 
contemporsriea  and  himself  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  (En- 
cyd.  U§.  Knowl ,  vol.  15,  p.  23  ) 

Maxininus,  I.  Caiob  Julius  Verus,  waa  originally 
a  Thracian  shepherd.  He  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength,  and,  having  entered  the  Roman 
army  under  Septimios  Severus,  was  rapidly  advanced 
for  hia  bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the 
bead  of  which  be  followed  Alexander  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Germans,  when,  the  army  being  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  be  conspired  against  bis 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  companions  to 
murder  him  in  hia  tent,  aa  well  as  hia  mother  Mam- 
mara,  A.D.  235.  Maximinus,  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, named  hia  son,  also  called  Maximinus,  Cesar 
and  hia  colleague  in  the  empire.  He  continued  the 
war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated  a  large  tract 
of  country  beyond  the  Rhine ;  after  which  he  repaired 
to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatians.  But 
his  cruelty  and  rapacity  raised  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  was  soon  after 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome.  A  .D. 
237.  But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  defeated  Gordianus  and  hia  son,  who  both 
fell  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more 
than  a  month.  Rome  waa  in  consternation  at  the 
news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maximinus.  The 
senate  proclaimed  as  emperors  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
mus  and  Decimus  Czlius  Albinus  ;  but  the  people  ir 
sisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  a  boy 
twelve  yeara  of  age,  being  aasociated  with  ' 
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marched  out  of  Rome  with  troop*  to  oppose 

Maximinus,  who  hail  laid  siege  to  Aqmleia.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  experieliccd  a  brave  resistance  from  the 
garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still  more 
bis  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldiers,  becoming  weary  of 
him,  mutinied  and  killed  both  him  and  his  son,  A.D. 
238.  Maximums,  the  father,  then  65  years  old,  was 
a  ferocious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  which  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is 
said  to  have  been  a  handsome  but  arrogant  youth. 
{Jul.  Capitol.,  Vit.  Maxim.  —  Encyd.  it.  Knowi, 
vol.  15,  p.  23.) — II.  Daia  or  Daia,  an  Illyrian  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by 
Ualerius,  who  was  his  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Cxsar,  A.D.  303, 
at  the  lime  of  the  abdication  of  Dioclesian  and  Max- 
imtan,  when  he  had  for  his  share  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Gelerius,  A.D. 
311,  Maximums  and  Licinius  divided  his  dominions 
between  tbem.  and  Maximums  obtained  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Licinius  behaved 
ungratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galenus,  their 
common  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
sian and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped  from  Li- 
cinius into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  and,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
with  her  mother,  to  the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  and  made  war  against  the  Ar- 
menians. A  new  war  having  broken  out  between  Li- 
cinius and  Maximinus,  the  Utter  advanced  as  far  as 
Adnanopolis,  but  was  defeated,  fled  into  Asia,  and 
d^ed  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  A.D.  313.  (Encyd.  Us. 
Knowi,  vol.  15,  p.  24.) 

Maximus,  I.  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  pro- 
claimed himself  emperor  A.D.  393.  The  unpopular- 
ity of  Gratian  favoured  his  usurpation,  and  be  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  troops.  Gratian  marched  against 
him,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  assassinated. 
Maximus  refused  tbe  honours  of  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian;  and,  when  he  had  made  himaelf 
matter  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambassa- 
dors into  the  Bast,  and  demanded  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odosius  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  associate  on  tbe 
throne.  Theodosius  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay him,  but  Maximus  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  made  himaelf  master  of 
Italy.  Theodosius,  however,  marched  against  and  be- 1 
sieged  him  in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  his 
own  soldiers,  and  put  to  death,  A.D.  383  — II.  Pe- 
tronius,  a  Roman  senator,  twice  consul,  and  of  pa- 
trician origin.  He  caused  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
III.  to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  but 
was  stoned  to  death,  and  bis  body  thrown  into  the  Ti-  [ 
ber  by  his  own  soldiers,  A.D.  455,  after  a  reign  of 
only  77  days.  .  (Procop.,  Bdl.  Vand. — Sidon.,  Apoli, 
1,  23.) — HI.  Tyriu*,  a  tutivo  of  Tyre,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New- Platonic 
school.  According  to  Suidas,  he  lived  under  Com- 
modus  ;  but,  according  to  Eusebius  and  Syncellus,  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius.  The  accounts  of  these  chronol- 
ogcrs  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Maximus 
flourished  under  Antoninus,  and  reached  the  lime  of 
Commodus.  Joseph  Scahger  believed  that  Maximus 
was  one  of  the  instructors  of  Marcus  Auu-lios;  and 
that  emperor,  in  fact,  mentions  a  Maximus  among  his 
preceptors  ;  but  this  individual  was  Claudius  Maximus, 
as  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Capitolinus.  ( Vit.  An~ 
ton,  Phil.,  c.  3.)  Although  he  was  frequently  at 
Rome,  Maximus  Tyrius  probably  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  Greece.  Wo  have  from  him,  un- 
der the  titlo  of  Discourses  (or  Dissertations),  Aoyoi 
(or  AiaXt  fttr),  forty-one  treatises  or  essays  on  various 
subjects  of  a  philosophical,  moral,  and  literary  nature 
That  he  possessed  the  most  captivating  powers  of  elo- 
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quence,  sufficiently  appears  from  these  elegant  produc- 
tions ;  but  they  are  of  Utile  merit  on  tbe  score  of  kU«s 
They  are,  for  the  moat  part,  written  upon  Platonic  prin- 
ciples hut  sometimes  lean  towards  scepticism.  The 


following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  topic*  dis- 
cussed by  this  writer.    Of  God,  according  to  PlaUo's 
idea.— If  we  must  return  Injury  for  Injury.— lime-  are 
may  distinguish  a  Friend  from*  Flatterer. — That  am 
Active  is  Utter  than  a  Contemplative  Life.  (The  con- 
trary position  is  maintained  in  another  discour**.)— 
That  the  Farmer  is  more  useful  to  a  State  than  the  Sad- 
dter. —  Whether  the  Liberal  Arts  contribute  to  Ytrttsa. 
—Of  the  End  of  Philosophy.— That  there  is  nogre&icr 
Good  than  a  good  Man. — Of  the  Demon  of  SocraUes. 
—  Of  the  beneficial  Effects  of  adverse  Fortune.— 
Whether  the  Maladies  of  the  Body  or  the  MmaX  he 
more  severe. — The  best  edition  of  Maximus  Tynus  » 
that  of  Davis,  Lend.,  1740,  4to,  enriched  with  some 
excellent  observations  by  Mainland.    It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  smaller  edition  in  8vo,  Cantab.,  1703.  also 
by  Davis.    The  larger  editiop  was  reprinted  at  Lcip- 
sic  in  1774,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Keiske.    (Sch'cHL  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  286,  sr^y  ) 
— IV.  A  native  of  Epheeus,  and  philosopher  of  the 
New- Platonic  school.    According  to  Eonapm*  (p  86. 
seqq.),  he  was,  through  the  recommendation  of  ta» 
muster  JEdesius,  appointed  by  ConslanUua  preceptor 
to  Julian.    According  to  the  Christian  historians,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  himaelf  to  Julian,  during  his  Ast- 
atic expediuon,  at  Nicomedia.   By  accommodating  hn 
predictions  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  emperor, 
and  by  other  parasitical  arts,  he  gained  entire  posses- 
sion of  his  confidence.    The  courtiers,  as  usual,  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  master,  and  Maximus  was 
daily  loaded  with  new  honours.    He  accompanied  Ju- 
lian in  his  expedition  into  Persia,  and  there,  by  tbe  as- 
sistance of  divination  and  datlery,  persuaded  him  thai 
he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of  conquest 
The  event,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  to  the  phi- 
losopher as  to  the  hero ;  for,  Julisn  being  slain  by  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  after  the  short  reign  of  Jo- 
vian Maximus  lcll  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emper- 
ors Valentinian  and  Valens,  and,  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  magic,  underwent  a  long  course  of  confine- 
ment and  suffering,  which  was  not  the  less  truly  perse- 
cution because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  pagan.  At 
last  Maximus  was  sent  into  his  native  country,  and  there 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  cruelly  of  the  proconsul  Festoa. 
(Ammian.  Maruli.,  29,  1. — Socr.,  Hut.  Ecdea.,  3. 
1.  —  Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  70, 
*eqq. ) — V.  A  n  ecclesiastical  writer,  at  first  chief  sec- 
retary to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  afterward  abbot 
of  a  monastery  at  Chrysopolis,  near  Constantinople 
Tbo  Greek  church  has  numbered  him  among  the  con- 


fessors, from  his  having  resisted  all  tbe  attempts  that 
were  made  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Monnita  lues,  for 
which  be  was  banished  to  Colchis,  where  he  died  A.Di 
602.  Among  other  works,  we  have  from  him  a  spe- 
cies of  Anthology,  divided  into  71  chapters,  and  ent>- 
tied  KtfxtXata  OeaXoyma,  j?tw  kalaytu  ia  A<kv-,j«j* 
/?i6ajwi>  rbv  re  s.a&  ijmuc  coi  runr  wvposVv.  It  differs 
from  the  Anthology  of  Stobsus  in  containing  selec- 
tions also  from  the  scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastical 
writers.  Tbe  works  of  Maximus  were  edited  by  Com- 
bens.  Pans,  1675,  2  vols,  fol — VI.  An  ecclesiastic*! 
writer,  a  bishop  of  Turin  (Augusta  TamrinorumX  who 
died  subsequently  to  465  A.D.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  of  the  Western  Church.  Many 
of  his  homilies  remain. 

Mazaca.    Vial  Cstsare*  ad  Argantm. 

Majuca.  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  is  the  vicinity  of 
the  Palus  Maotis.    (P/in..  6,  7.) 

Maricts,  a  people  of  Mauritania  Caw»ri*i>*is,  also 
called,  by  some  writer*,  Maxyes,  and  Machines. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.— Amman.  MantU.,  U9,  24.— 
Suet,  AV  .c.  31.) 
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Mkat.i,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
Vallum  Seven.  They  are  the  same  with  the  MaaU 
Msotu,  daughter  of  .fees,  king  of  Colchia,  and 
Earned  for  her  skill  in  sorcery  and  enchantment. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchia  in  quest  of  the  goiden 
fleece,  she  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled 
with  hun  in  the  Argo  to  Greece.  (Kid.  Argonauts  ) 
Here  she  displayed  her  magic  skill  in  the  case  of 
,  whom  she  restored  Irom  the  decrepitude  of 


to  the  bloom  of  early  youth.  In  order  to  effect 
change,  she  is  said  by  the  poets  to  have  drawn  off 
ail  the  blood  from  his  veins,  and  then  to  have  filled 
them  with  the  juices  of  certain  herbs.  This  sudden 
renovsiion  of  the  parent  of  Jason  so  wrought  upou  the 
daughters  of  Pelias,  that  they  entreated  Medea  to  per- 
form the  same  act  lor  their  aged  father.  The  Colchian 
princess  eagerly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  which  Pelias  had  done  to  Jason,  and, 
in  order  to  pique  still  more  the  curiosity  of  his  daugh- 
ters, she  is  said  to 


have  cut  to  pieces  au  old  ram,  and 
boiling  the  parta  in  a  caldron,  to  have  caused  a 
young  iamb  to  come  forth  from  it.  The  daughters  of 
Pelias  thereupon  slew  their  father,  and  boiled  his  flesh 
in  •  caldron ,  but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  requi- 
site ceremonies;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  lite  punishmeut 
she  had  a  right  to  expect  for  thia  cruel  deed,  fled  with 
Jason  to  Corinth. — Accordingto  another  account,  how- 
ever, Medea  did  not  restore  iEson  to  youth,  he  having 
been  driven  by  Pelias,  before  the  return  of  Jaaon,  to 
the  act  of  self-destruction.  (Kid.  iEson.) — After  re- 
aiding  for  some  tune  at  Corinth,  Medea  found  herself 
sd  by  Jason,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of 
the  Corinthian  king.  Taking,  thereupon,  sum- 
iry  vengeance  on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her 
two  sons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  (rid.  Jaaon),  Medea 
mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  wiuged  serpenta  and  rlcd 
to  Athena,  where  she  had  by  King  .fens  a  son  named 
Med  us.  Being  detected,  however,  lu  an  attempt  to 
ov  Theseus  (rid.  Theseus),  she  fled  from  Athens 


with  her  son.  Medus  conquered  several  barbaroua 
In  be*,  and  also,  aay  the  poets,  the  country  which  ho 
Bamed  Media  after  himself;  and  he  finally  fell  in  bat- 
tle with  the  Indiana,  Medea,  returning  unknown  to 
Cole nis,  found  that  her  father  .Eetes  had  been  robbed  of 
his  throne  by  her  brother  Perses.  She  restored  hun,  and 
deprived  the  uaurperof  life  —  Neither  Jaaon  nor  Medea 
can  be  well  regarded  as  a  real  historical  personage. 
(Compare  remarka  at  the  close  of  the  article  Jason.) 
Whether  the  former,  whose  name  is  nearly  identical 
with  I  anion,  Iasios,  Iasos,  is  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ionian  race  ('luovcc),  or,  in  reference  to  a  myth 
to  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  aignifies  the  htaJtng,  alo- 
mmg  god  or  hero,  may  be  doubled.  Medea,  however, 
seems  to  be  plainly  only  another  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
have  bees  separated  from  her  in  a  way  of  whteh  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  legends.  She  is  the  coun- 
•dling  (utfof)  goddess ;  and  in  the  history  of  Jason 
we  find  Juuo  always  acting  in  this  capacity  towards 
bus,  who,  as  Homer  says,  "was  very  dear  to  her" 
(Od ,  18,  72) ;  an  obscure  hint,  perhaps,  of  the  love 
of  Jason  and  Medea.    Medea,  also,  alwaya  acta  a 


part; 


s  highly  probable  that  the 


tes  related  of  her  aie  pure  ficUona  of  the  Attic 
mats.  (Midler,  Ore  horn  ,  p.  68.)  The  bringing 
and  Medea  to  Corinth  seems  also  to  indicate 
a -connexion  between  the  latter  and  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  thero  under  the  title  of  Acraca,  and  the 

Cres  of  the  children  of  Medea  were  in  the  temple  of 
goddess.  It  wsa  an  annual  custom  at  Corinth,  that 
seven  youth*  and  as  many  maidens,  children  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  clad  in  black,  with  their 
has*  shorn,  should  go  to  thia  temple,  and.  singing 
mournful  hymns,  offer  sacrifices  to  appease  the  deity. 
The  cause  assigned  for  this  rite  was  as  follows.  Me- 
at Corinth ;  but  the  people,  disdaining  to 


MED 

sod  resolved  to  put  her  children  (seven  of  each  sex)  to 

death.  The  children  fled  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  but 
were  pursued  and  alain  at  the  altar.  The  anger  of 
heaven  was  manifested  by  a  plague,  and,  by  tho  advice 
of  an  oracle,  the  expiatory  rite  just  mentioned  was  in- 
stituted. (Parmcniseus,  ap.  Sehol.  ad  Eurxp.,  Med., 
9,  275. — Patuan.,  2,  3,  7.)  It  was  even  said  thst 
the  Corinthians,  by  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  induced 
Euripides  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  her  children 
on  Medea  herself.  (Sehol.,  I.  e.)  There  waa  also  a 
tradition  that  Medea  resided  at  Corinth,  and  that  she 
caused  a  famine  to  cease  by  sacrificing  to  Cere*  and 
the  Lemman  nymphs,  and  tbat  Jupiter  made  love  to 
her.  but  ahe  would  not  hearken  to  bis  suit,  fearing  tho 
anger  of  Juno,  who  therefore  rewarded  her  by  making 
her  children  immortal ;  a  thing  ahe  had  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  do  herself,  by  hiding  them  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess,  whose  priestess  she  probably  was  in  thia 
myth.  (Sehol.  adPtnd.,  01.,  13,  74  — Powaon.,  2,  3, 
1 1.)  It  is  also  remarkable,  that  the  only  place  beaides 
Corinth  in  which  there  were  legends  of  Medea  was 
Corcyra,  an  island  which  bad  been  colonized  by  the 
Corinthians,  i&eles  himself  was,  according  to  Eu- 
melus  (ap.  Sehol.  ad  Prnd.,  I  c.\  the  son  of  Heliua 
and  Aotiope,  and  born  at  Euhyra  or  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  gave  to  him  .  but  he  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bunus,  and  went  to  Colchis.  It  would 
thus  appear,  tbat  the  whole  myth  of  -teles  and  Medea 
is  derived  from  the  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Juno  at 
Corinth.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  310,  seqq.) 

Mkdia,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  the  boundanea  of 
which  are  difficult  to  determine,  aa  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  waa  divided 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropalene.  Great  Media, 
which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertilo  soil  ;  an  ac- 
count which  la  fully  confirmed  by  modern  travellers. 
It  was  separated  on  the  west  and  aouthwest  from  the 
low  country,  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  liy 
a  range  of  mountaiua  known  to  tho  ancients  under  tho 
name  of  Zagroa  and  Parachoatras.  Xcnopbon,  how. 
ever,  appears  to  include  in  Media  all  the  country  be- 
tween the  Tigria  and  Mount  Zagrua.  (Anab.,  2,  4, 
27.)  On  the  east  it  waa  bounded  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caapian  Mountains  (the  modern  Elburz  range),  and 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Caduaii,  Atropalene, 
and  ihe  Malieni,  thus  answering,  for  the  most  pari,  to 
the  modern  Irak  Ajcmi.  Atropalene,  on  the  other 
band,  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  Azerbijan,  ex- 
tended aa  far  north  as  the  Araxes  (now  Arat).  It  was 
much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  in  the  Media  of  Herodotus. 
It  derived  its  namo  from  Atropatcs,  who  successfully 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  which  continued  till  the  time  of 
Strabo,  notwithstanding  tta  proximity  to  the  Armenian 
and  Panhian  dominions.  The  principal  town  of  Great 
Media  was  Agbatana  or  Ecbatana.  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  Persian  kings.  (Vid.  Ecbatana  )  In 
Great  Media  also  was  the  Nisa*an  plain,  celebrated 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  in  an- 
cient times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us,  that 
there  were  50,000  horses  reared  in  this  plain  in  the  time 


of  Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as 
150.000.  (Herod  ,  3.  106.— Id.,  7.  40.— Arnav,  Exp. 
Al,  7,  13  —  Strabo,  &25.—Ammian.  Marcell ,  23,  6.) 


The  mountainous  country  iu  the  southwestern  part 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tnbca, 
who  maintained  iheir  independence  against  the  Persian 
monarchy.  Strabo  mentions  four  tnbes  in  psrticulsr; 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  northwest  of  Persia  ;  the 
Uxii  and  Elymei,  east  of  Susiana ;  and  the  Cossaei, 
south  of  Great  Media.  The  King  of  Persia  waa 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Utter  when- 
ever be  visited  Ecbatana,  and  could  only  obtain  a  free 
by  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
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money.    The  Coeaai  were  defeated  by  Alexander, 

but  they  nerer  appear  to  have  been  completely  aubdued 
by  the  Macedonians.  —  According  to  Herodotus  (1, 
101),  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  six  tribes, 
the  Buaa»,  Paretneeni,  Siruchaies,  Anzanli,  Budii,  and 
Magi.    They  were  originally  called  Arii  (Herod  ,  7, 
62) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as 
Ar-t*i,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persians.  (Herod., 
7,  61.)    It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was  ori- 
ginally applied  to  most  of  ihe  I ndo- Germanic  nations. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  moat  power- 
ful of  the  German  tribes  (Germ.,  43);  and  India 
proper  is  called  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  works, 
Arr»/a-rar(a,  "holy  Isnd  "    The  same  name  was  re- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ariana,  and  is  still  employed 
in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia,  namely,  Iran. 
(Vid  Ana.)— Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  As- 
syrian empire,  but  its  history  as  an  independent  king- 
dom is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesiaa, 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narrative  of  Ctesias 
must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Clcsias  mskes  the  Median  monarchy  laal  282  years ; 
and,  as  Media  waa  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  B.C. 
660,  it  follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  com- 
mence, according  to  his  account,  about  B.C.  842 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median 
monarchy  a  period  of  128  yeara,  which,  including  the  28 
years  during  which  the  Scythiana  had  possession  of  the 
country,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarchy  B  C.  716.    The  founder  of  this  monar- 
chy waa  Arhaces,  according  to  Cteaias,  who  reckons 
eight  kings  from  him  to  A  sty  ages.    According  to  the 
account  of  Herodotua,  however,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  I.  Dcjoccs,  who  reigned  B.C.  716-657. 
—2.  Phranrtes,  B.C.  657-635,  greatly  extended  the 
Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persiana  and  many  other 
nations,  but  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrians 
of  Ninus  (Nineveh)  —3.  Cyaxares,  B.C.  635-595, com- 
pletely organized  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halya.  In 
an  expedition  against  Nineveh,  ho  waa  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Southern 
Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  for  28  years. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  he  took  Nineveh, 
and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babylonian  district  (Ba6vXuviije  fiotpi^).~A. 
Astyages,  B.C.  595-560,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
grandson  Cvrua,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
province.    The  history  of  the  rise  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy is  related  differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also 
makes  a  fifth  Median  king.  Cyaxares  II.,  succeed  As- 
tyages— The  Medes  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius II.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C. 
408,  bnt  were  again  subdued.    (Herod.,  1,  130. — 
Xen,  Hist.  Gr.,  1, 2, 19.)   They  do  not  appear,  after 
this  time,  to  have  made  any  farther  attempt  at  recov- 
ering their  independence.    On  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Seleucidv,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the 
Parthians.    (Eneycl.  Us.  Knowt.,  vol.  15,  p.  54.) 

Mkdiolanum,  I.  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
the  Insubrcs,  now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (5,  34), 
it  was  founded  by  the  Iwubres,  and  called  by  them 
Mediolanum,  from*  place  of  the  same  name  among 
the  .^dui  in  Gsol  (Compare  Pliny,  3,  17. — Pro/  , 
p.  63.)  This  city  is  named  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Polybins  (2,  34),  in  his  account  of  the  Gallic 
wars.  The  capture  of  it  by  Cn.  Scipio  and  Marcellus 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres  them- 
selves. (Orot .  4,  13  —Pint ,  Vu.  Mareell)  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  Olona,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Tieinus  or  Terino,  and  the  Addua 
or  Adda.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  the  west, 
D'Anvillc  and  others  locate  the  Kaudn  Campi,  where 
Marius  defeated  the  Cimbri  ;  but  Manner*  places  tbem 
Verona.  In  Strabo'a  time,  Mediolanum  waa  con- 
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sidered  a  most  flourishing  city.    (Strabo.  213. 
pure  Tactl.,  Hut.,  1,  70.— Suet ,  Ang^  e.  20 — j 
Bp.,  4,  13.)   Bnt  ka  splendour  seems  to  have  bees, 
greatest  in  the  time  of  Ausonius,  who  floori>t>ed  to 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  woo  aswagac 
it  the  rank  of  the  sixth  city  in  the  Roman  empire. 
I'rocopios,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  later,  •peaks 
of  Mr-diolanum  as  one  of  the  first  cities  of  tbe  sat, 
and  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  and  extent. 
(Rer.  Got  ,  2,  8.)    In  U  was  also  established  the  god 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy.    At  a  bier 
period,  tbe  frequent  inroads  of  the  bartanaus  of  tbe 
north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  tbe  scene  of  action  than  Mesne 
waa.    The  choice  fell  on  Mediolaiiunx    Here,  toe, 
Maximian  resigned  the  imperial  diadem  (E»tr*p>,%, 
27),  and  the  famous  St.  Ambrose  established  ir>c  sea 
of  a  bishopric.    Although  subsequently  plunder**)  by 
Attila  (Jornandcs,  c.  43),  it  soon  remt-d,  and  under 
Odoacer  became  the  imperial  residence.    In  sts  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  buttle  which  pat  Tbcotksras, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy,  sad 
Mediolanum  under  tbia  prince  became  second  only 
to  Rome.    (Proeop.,  Rer.  Got.,t,9  )    It  met  w  nil  ns 
downfall,  however,  when,  bating  sided  with  BH nan- 
us, and  having  been  beaieged  by  tbe  Goths  and  Bur- 
gundiana,  it  waa  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  Procopiua,  were  put  to 
the  sword  (2,  21).    It  never,  after  this  severe  Mow. 
regained  its  former  eminence,  although  in  tbe  onddls 
ages  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trad*. 
(.Wanner/,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  1,  p.  167,  seoq.  —  Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  51.) — II.  A  town  of  tbe 
Gugerni  in  Germania  Inferior,  corresponding,  as  a* 
thought  by  Cluver  and  Cellarius,  to  the  | 


of  Mpyland. — HI.  A  city  in  Mo?sia  Superior.  (Cast 
Theod,  1.  8,  de  jur.  Jue.) — IV.  A  town  of  tbe  Ordon- 
ces  in  Britain,  near  the  present  town  of  EUesmtert. 

Mediom ATaici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  on  tbe 
Mosella  or  Moselle.  Tbe  Treviri  were  their  neigh* 
hours  on  the  north.  Their  chief  town  waa  Divodo- 
rum.afterward  Mediomatrici,  now  Mttz.  They  were  a 
powerful  nation  previous  to  their  reduction  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  no* 
le  nays  Messin.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,\,  10. — PUn.,4,  17. 
— Taat .,  Ann.,  1,  63.— Id.,  Hist  .  4,  70.) 

MkditrsraKBCM  Mars  (or  Midland  Sea),  the  Med- 
iterranean, a  sea  between  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
west  and  the  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east.  It  waa 
anciently  called  The  Sea,"  or  M  The  Greet  Sea,"  by 
the  Jewa.  Tbe  Greeks,  on  the  other  band, do  not  sees* 
to  have  had  any  genera)  name  for  it.  Herodotua  rail* 
it  "this  sea"  (1,  186);  and  Strabo,  M  the  ses  with  no 
tho  columns."  that  ia,  within  the  Straits  of 
(Strab.,  401)  Mela  calls  tbe  whole  sea  "a 
trum,"  44  our  aea,"  and  observes  tba 
had  their  eeveral  names.  Pliny  sppears  to  have  no 
general  appellation  for  it.  Tbe  term  Mediterranean  as 
not  applied  to  thia  aea  by  any  classical  Latin  wnter. 
but,  instead  of  Mediterranean*,  they  uae  ra/rntarsa,  or 
else,  with  Mela,  call  it  natirum.  We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  srticle. — Tbe  Mediter- 
ranean is  comprised  between  tbe  parallels  of  30°  ISf 
and  45°  ,W,  and  the  meridiana  of  5°  30*  W.  and  36° 
10*  E.  The  distance  from  Gibraltar  le  the  fan  best 
shore  of  Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part 
from  Sicily  to  Africa  is  79  miles  across,  rnclaeiaug 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734.000  xqrnwe 
miles.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  hare  been  iraaaactcdl 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  mankiad, 
and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it  as  the  theatre  best 
adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilisation  of  the 
race.  From  tbe  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, under  a  varied  and  favourable  climate,  the  colo* 
whatever  points  they  first  proceeded,  would 
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be  developed. 

The  comparative  shortness  of  the  distances  of  the  sev- 
eral places*  rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasaut 
in  small  and  imperfect  vessels,  would,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  from  an  early  period,  tend  to  diffuse  and 
promote  civilisation ;  while  commerce,  by  bringing 
together  men  of  different  habit?,  manners,  and  tan* 
guages,  and  tbua  circulating  practical  information, 
would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. — The  navigation  of  the  Mediterra- 
in  must  no  doubt  be  of  very  early  dale.  The  story 
Minos  destroying  piratea  (Tkutyd.,  I,  4)  takes  for 
the  fact,  that  there  must  have  been  merchant 
carrying  something  worth  plundering  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period.  It,  with  Strabo,  wc  allow 
the  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by  no  meana 
follows  thai  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could 
have  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  ihe  stories  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
a  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discover- 
■t  least  that  gcogra|>hical  knowledge  was 
property :  and  with  regard  to  these  very 
tions.  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have 
of  them,  among  other  barbarians,  must  have  been 
to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  the  Scriptures  alone.  The  story  of  Utica 
Hanng  been  established  130  years  before  Carthage, 
proves  a  regulsr  communication  between  this  place 
and  Syria,  a  distance  of  upward  of  1200  miles ;  and 
we  may  conclude  thai  occasional  voyages  of  that  en- 
terprising people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits.  If  the  precise 
time  of  the  discovery  of  placea,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
the  thoroughfare  of  this  see,  is  so  uncertain,  the  his- 
tory of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure  :  we  shall  therefore 
give  at  once  a  alight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
»ea  from  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era. — The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  700  stadia  making  1°  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude on  the  equator,  or  60  nautical  miles ;  hence  a 
stadium  is  0.0857  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  mile  being 
about  0082  feet.  The  Mediterranean  was  divided  into 
three  basins:  the  first  comprised  the  sea  between  the 
Columns  of  Hercules  and  Sicily ;  the  second,  between 
Sicily  and  Rhodes ;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the 
shores  of  Syria.  Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  lat- 
itude of  86^°  passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(Capo  Si.  Vincent)  between  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  di- 
viding this  pert  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of 
its  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  504)0 
stadia*  or  438$  nautical  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyons 
to  the  shores  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330. 
The  ses  here,  however,  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of 
this  parallel ;  and  hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the 
European  chores  seems  to  have  been  tolerably  good, 
the  coast  of  Africa  must  have  been  nroportionsbly  dis- 
torted This  parallel  was  carried  through  the  straits 
of  Sicily.  Rhodes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Iasus,  now  the  Gulf 
of  Standeroon.  In  consequence  of  the  above  suppo- 
sition, he  plaeed  Msasilia  (Marseille)  to  the  southward 
instead  of  the  northward  of  Byzantium.  He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  northwest  and  southeast 
instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the  distance  of 
I  iota  from  the  cosst  of  Africa  2400  stadia,  or  206 
of  100,  which  is  the  true  distsnce. 
From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily 
he  considers  to  he  13,000  stadia,  or  1038  miles  :  it  is 
only  about  800.  From  Pachynom  (Cape  Posiaro)  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Crete  be  reckoned  4500  sta- 
dia, or  386  miles  ;  it  measures  400 :  and  he  supposed 
the  length  of  Crete  3000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.  Ho  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
throujrh  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontis.  the 
Hellespont,  and  along  the  capes  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  would  coincide  with  toe  meridian:  this  error 
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placed  Byzantium  too  fai  to  the  north,  sad  not  fhf 
enough  to  the  east.  From  Alexandres  to  the  cast 
end  of  Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  357 
miles ;  it  measures  about  390.  From  Alexandres  to 
Rhodes  be  made  3600  stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  meas- 
ures 320  — Many  of  the  latitudes  given  by  Strabo  are 
very  near,  that  is,  within  10';  those  of  Massilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being  3°  43'  too  lit- 
tle, and  the  latter  3°  16'  too  much.  The  longitudes, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme 
western  point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  being  1°  9',  and  Alexandres,  tho 
most  erroneous,  6°  40'  too  small.  (Encytl.  U*eful 
Knowl  ,  vol.  16,  p.  69,  ore q  ) — The  Mediterranean 
Sea  afforded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  consideration 
to  the  ancient  writers.  Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  its  waters  kept  consuuily  de- 
creasing, and  would  eventually  all  disappear.  Aris- 
totle (Meteor.,  3,  3)  held  to  the  opinion,  that  tho 
Mediterranean  had  at  one  time  covered  a  large  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  had  extended  inland  as 
far  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  doctrine 
was  maintained  also  by  Xanthua  die  Lydian,  Strabo, 
and  Eratosthenes.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  in  various  parte 
of  Africa  and  Egvpt  manifest  traces  end  indications 
of  the  sea.  Tbey  found  here  shells,  pebbles  evi- 
dently rounded  or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water,  incrustations  of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakes. 
Some  of  these  appearances  were  particularly  frequent 
on  the  route  through  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  (Herod.,  3.  18.  —  Flut.,  de  is.  ti  O:  — 
Strab.,  809.— Mela,  1,  6.  —  Sohn.,  36.  —  Stidel.,  ad 
Eratoeth  ,  fragm ,  p.  28.)  The  ancient  writers  main- 
tained, that  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Amman  never 
could  have  become  so  famous  if  the  only  approach  to 
them  had  always  been  over  vast  snd  dangerous  des- 
erts. Tbey  insisted  thst  the  Oases  hsd  sil  originally 
been  islands  m  the  esrlier  and  more  widely  extended 


Mediterranean.  In  this  remote  period,  according  to 
them,  there  exiated  aa  yet  no  communication  between 
the  Pontns  Euxinns  snd  Mediterranean  Sea  (vtd  Lec- 
tonia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  Atlantic.  Tho 
ialhmus  connecting  Arabia  with  Egypt  was  under  wa- 
ter, and  Eratosthenes  believed  that  Mentlaus  had  sail- 
ed over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suet.  When  the  waters  ef  the  Euxine  forced 
a  passage  into  the  Mediterranean  (sad.  Cyan**),  the 
great  influx  of  water  opened  another  outlet  for  itself 
through  what  were  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previously 
joined.  In  this  tremendous  convulsion  the  ancient 
land  of  Lectonia  is  thought  to  have  been  inundated, 
and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  its  mountain- tops,  to  atteat  its 
former  existence.  According  to  Diodorus  Sieutas  (6, 
47).  the  inhabitants  of  Samoihrace  had  a  tradition  that 
a  great  part  of  their  island,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  wss 
ravaged  snd  laid  under  wster  by  this  inundation,  and 
that,  in  fishing  near  their  island,  fragments  of  temples 
and  other  buildings  were  frequently  rescued  from  the 
waves.  (Compere  Diod.  Sic,  6,  83.  —  Strab.,  85.— 
Hat.,  de  Leg.,  3,  p.  677.  Off  .,  ed.  Bif ,  vol.  8<  p. 
106.— P/rn  ,  3.  80  —  PMon .,  de  Mund.  nm  eorrvft., 
p.  969.  —  ^yftf'*  PrtneiflfM  of  G'teregy,  vol.  1,  p. 
35,  etqq.) — Before  bringing  the  present  article  to  a 
close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  fully  into 
one  psrt  of  the  subject,  on  which  we  merely  touched 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appellations,  name- 
ly, which  have  been  given  to  this  sea.  Herodotus,  ae 
we  have  already  remarked,  calls  it  "this  ses,"  n/vit 
r^v  QaXaoaav  (4. 39.— Compare  Arietot.,  Meteor  ,  3, 
3.  —  Afftan,  Sehmigk  ad  Pr*f ,  c.  1. —  WeeseHmg. 
ad  Diod.  Sit.,  4,  18).    Poh/bius,  *  lev  duAuooo  (» 
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39  —Compare  Arittot.,  de  Mundo,  c.  3 — GtUiut,  N. 
A.,  10,  7.)  Diodorus  Siculus,  f)  aaff  kfuic  tiuXavca 
(4,  18.  — Compare  Polyb.,  3,  37.— Slrab.,  83.  —  Ap- 
pian,  Btll-  Mith-adat ,  c.  93.  —  Manmus  Tyriut, 
14,  3)  Msximu*  Tyriua,  9  dtvoo  duXaeoa  (41,  1). 
Sirabo,  9  rvrif  QuXaooa.  (Compare  Marc.  Heracl , 
Pcripl.,  p.  85.  —  Agathem  ,  2,  4.)  Aristotle,  9  ivrof 
'lipfutkriuv  orijAuy  tfuAaooa  (Meteor.,  2,  1. — Com- 
pare Ihon.Hal,  1, 3.— /'/«<..  Vtt.  Pomp.,  c.  36).  The 
Latin  writers  in  general,  aa  we  have  already  maid,  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Nostrum  Mere  (Sallust.,  Jug.,  c. 
17— Mela,  1,  1,  5.— Lie.,  26,  4  —  Cat ,  B.  C,  5,  1. 
dcien.,  Or.  Mant.,  v.  56. — Compare  Duker,ad  Flor., 
3,  6,  9.  —  Cort.  ad  Sallutt.,  B.  Jug.,  c.  18).  Pliny 
style*  it  Mare  internum  (3,  proem.,  c.  5).  Florus, 
Mare  tntetttnum  (4,  2).  Later  wrilera,  not  classical, 
have  Mare  Medtterraneum.  (Solin.t  e.  22.)  Isidores 
gives  the  following  explanation  of  this  name  :  44  Quia 
ptf  medtam  terram  tuque  ad  OrunUm  perfundttur,  Eu- 
ropam  et  A/ncam  Asiamque  dutermtnant."  (Ong., 
13,  13.  —  Compare  Pristian.,  Perieg.,  52  )  Orosius 
says,  "  Mare  nostrum  quod  Magnum  gtneraliter  dici- 
mus ;"  and  Uidorus  remark*,  "  quia  eetera  nutria  in 
comparaitone  ejus  minora  sunt."  (Orot. ,  1,  2. — /aid., 
Ortg.,  13,  16. — Compare  Hardouin,  ad  Ptin  ,  9.  18. 
—  Burmann,ad  Vol.  Flacc.,Arg.,  1,  50.)  According 
to  Polybiua  (3,  42),  that  part  of  tho  Mediterranean 
which  lay  between  the  Pillar*  of  Hercules  and  the 
Rhone  was  called  Eap&Aviov  ittkayoc,  while  Aristotle 
call*  the  part  between  the  Pillars  and  Sardinia  £o/> 
ioviKOr  (Meteor.,  2,  I. — Id.,  it  MuwL,  3—Eratosth., 
etp.  PUn.,  3,  10).  Sirabo  gives  the  part  between  the 
Pillars  and  the  Pyrenees  the  name  of  I6ijpt*iv  lriXayoc 
(122. — Compare  Agathem.,  1,  3 — Dionys  Perieg , 
v.  69  —  Niceph.  Blent.,  ed.  Spohn.,  p.  3).  Pliny  re- 
marks, "  Hispanum  mare,  qualenus  Hispanias  allutt  ,* 
ah  altit  Ibcricum  aut  Balcaricum"  (3,  2.  —  Id.  ibid  , 
4,34. — Compare  Sol  in.,  c.  23. — .impel.,  c.  7. — P/o/.v 

2,  6)  According  to  Zonaras  (Annai,  8,  p.  406),  the 
aea  to  the  east  of  the  Pyrenees  was  called  the  Sea  of 
the  Bebryciant.  (Compare  Markland.,  ad  Max.  Tyr., 
32.  3. — Ukert's  Gcogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  2YI,scqq  ,  ta  nottt  ) 

MicniTRiNA.  tho  goddess  of  healing,  whose  festival, 
called  Mcdttnnalta,  waa  celebrated  at  Rome  and 
throughout  Latium  on  the  5th  day  before  the.  Ides  of 
October.  (Compare  the  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
G ruler,  p.  133.)  On  this  occasion  new  and  old  wine 
were  poured  out  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "  meduamtnti 
caum."  Compare  the  explanatory  remarks  of  Fes- 
Uis  :  44  Meditnnalia  dicta  hoc  de  causa.  Mot  erat 
Lai  mis  popultt,  quo  die  quit  pnmum  gustarel  mut- 
rams,  dicert  ominit  gratia,  '  vetus  novum  vmum  bibo : 
veteri  novo  roorbo  medcor.'  A  -qwbut  verbis  Ulrrli- 
trinse  de<t  nomen  captum,  ejutque  tacra  Meditmmha 
dtcU  aunt."   (Festms,  t.  v.— Consult  Doner,  ad  loe.) 

Mkpoaci,  a  people  of  Veuetia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
noticcti  only  by  Strabo  (216).  From  the  affinity  which 
their  same  bears  to  that  of  the  Meduacu*  or  Brenta,  11 
seem*  reasonable  to  place  them  near  the  source  of  that 
river,  and  in  the  district  of  Bassano.  (Cramer't  Ant. 
Italu,  vol.  1.  p  125  ) 

Mcooacvs  or  Mkocacus,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 1 
tis,  now  the  Brenta. — II.  Minor,  a  river  of  Vcoetia, 
now  the  Bachiglione. — Both  these  rivers  rise  in  the 
territory  of  the  Eugauei,  and  fall  into  the  Adriatic  be- 
low Venice.  Patavium  was  situate  between  these 
two  stream*,  but  nearer  the  Medoacus  Minor.  (PUn., 

3,  16  —  La.,  10,  2.) 

MsnosBiOA,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  southwest  of  Norba 
Cx<area ;  now  Marvao,  on  the  confince  of  Portugal. 
(CVes..  Bell.  Afric.,  c  48.) 

Msoox,  son  of  Codrus,  the  17th  and  last  king  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  of  the  perpetual  archona.  He 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  pos- 
terity ;  but  still  it  would  appear  that,  within  the  house 
of  the  Medontida?,  the  succession  was  determined  by 
810 
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the  choice  of  the  nobles.  It  is  added,  that  the  arcrtea 
at  this  period,  though  botdiug  the  office  for  life,  was 
nevertheless  deemed  a  responsible  magistrate,  which 
implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the  power  of  de- 
posing him  ;  and,  consequently,  though  the  range  of 
his  functioos  may  not  have  been  narrower  than  thai 
of  the  king's,  be  was  more  subject  to  control  m  ih* 
exercise  of  them.  Thia  indirect  kind  of  sway,  bosv- 
erer,  did  not  satisfy  the  more  ambitious  spirits  ;  and 
we  find  them  steadily,  though  gradually,  advancing  to- 
wards the  accompli!*hirH  ni  of  their  final  object*— a  com- 
plete and  equal  participation  of  the  sovereignly.  After 
twelve  perpetual  archonships,  ending  with  that  of  Ale- 
mason,  the  duration  of  the  offirc  was  limited  to  ten 
years ;  and  through  the  guilt  or  calamity  of  Hijipomj- 
ncs,  the  fourth  decennial  archon,  the  boose  of  Med  on 
was  deprived  of  ita  privilege,  and  ihe  supreme  anagis 
tracy  waa  thrown  open  to  the  whole  body  of  the  nooks. 
Thi*  change  waa  apeedily  followed  by  one  much  rnorr 
important;  ihe  archonohip  war*  reduced  to  a  single 
year;  and,  at  the  same  time,  its  branches  were  m-vct- 
ed,  and  were  distributed  among  nine  new  magistrates. 
( Vtd.  Archor 
2,  p.  16.- 
11.,  teqq.) 

Msooicoe.    Vtd.  Medoacus. 

Mkduana,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica, 
the  Ligeri*  or  Loire.    Now  the  Mayeni 
I,  438  —Theod.  AurcL.  4,  carm  6.) 

Mbdus,  I.  a  river  of  Persia,  falling  into  the  Roge- 
manes  ;  now  the  Abi-Kuren.  (Strabo,  729.) — Bv  ih* 
Malum  flumm  in  Horace  (Od.,  2,  9,  21)  is  meant  lb* 
Euphrates. — II.  A  son  of  Argent  and  Medea,  who  »u 
fabled  to  have  given  name  to  Media,  in  L'ppcr  A«a- 
(V,d.  Medea.) 

Mkdvsa,  one  of  the  three  Gorgons,  daughter  of 
Phorcys  and  Ceto,  and  the  only  one  of  the  u  amber 
that  wss  not  immortal.  (ApoUod~,2,  4.  2  )  Accord- 
ing to  one  legend.  Medusa  was  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal  beauty,  and  captivated  bv  her  charms  the  mon- 
arch of  the  sea.  Minerva,  however,  incensed  at  their 
having  converted  her  sanctuary  into  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into  ser- 
pents, and  made  her  in  other  respects  hideous  to  ih* 
view.  Some  accounts  make  this  punishment  to  have 
befallen  her  because  she  presumed  to  vis  in  personal 
attractions  with  Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresses 
aa  far  superior  lo  the  locks  of  the  former.  (&r*.,  ad 
Virg.,  JSn.,  6,  289.)  Apollodoms,  however,  gives 
the  Gorgons  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth.  (Vtd 
Gorgones.) — Medusa  had,  in  common  with  her  aisters, 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into  atone  00 
which  ahe  fixed  her  eyes.  Perseus  slew  her  (a***. 
Perseus),  and  cut  off  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  it  produced,  say  the  poets,  the  eerpeots  of 
Africa,  since  Perseus,  on  his  return,  winged  his  way 
over  that  country  with  the  Gorgon's  head.  The  con- 
queror gave  the  head  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  who 
placed  it  in  tho  centre  of  her  «gt*  or  shield.  (  Vtd. 
iEgis.) 

MtOiCKA,  one  of  tho  Furies.   ( Vid.  Furiar.) 

MsoAUtalA.  games  in  honour  of  Cybele.  {Vid, 
Ludi  Mcgalensc*.) 

Mao  a  Li  a  or  Manama,  a  small  island  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  near  Neapolta,  on  which  tho  Castle  del  Ota 
now  stands.    (PUn.,  3,  6 — Colum.,  R.  R  ,  10  ) 

Mac alopouis,  the  most  recent  of  all  the  Arcadian 
cities,  and  also  the  most  extensive,  situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  tho  Hthesus,  which  flowed  from  the  cen- 
tral parta  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  divided  the  town  into 
two  equal  part*.  Pauaaniaa  informs  us,  that  the  Ar- 
cadians, having,  by  the  advice  of  Epsroinondas.  re- 
solved on  laving  the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  was 
to  be  the  capital  of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  commis- 
sionera,  selected  from  the  principal  states,  to  make  the 
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arrangements  for  conducting  the  new  col-  I 
onv     (Pausan.,  8,  27.)    Tbia  event  took  place  in 
the  I02d  Olympiad,  or  370-1  B.C.    The  territory  as- 
signed to  Megalopolis  was  extensive,  since  it  reached  , 
ast  far  as  the  little  states  of  Orchomenua  and  Caphyae  j 
on  the  northeast,  while  to  the  south  and  southwest  it 
adjoined  Laconia  and  Messeoia,    (Pausan.,  8,  25.) 
Diodorus  affirms,  that  tbe  city  contained  about  lf>,000 
men  cspahie  of  bearing  arms,  according  to  which  cal- 
culation we  may  compute  the  whole  population  at 
65,000.    (Dtod.  Sic,  18,  70.)    Tbe  Megalopolitana 
experienced  no  molestation  from  the  Lacedemonians 
as  long  as  Thebes  was  able  to  protect  them ;  but,  on 
tbe  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  it  also  became  en- 
gaged in  the  sacred  war  against  the  Phocians,  they 
were  assailed  by  the  Spartans,  who  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  town  ;  these  attacks,  how- 
ever, were  easily  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Argives 
and  Messenians    (Pausan.,  8,  37.)    To  the  A  the- 1 
niana  the  Megalopolitans  were  likewise  indebted  for 
their  protection  against  the  attempt*  of  Sparta,  as  well 
a»  for  their  assistance  in  settling  some  dissensions  in 
their  republic,  which  had  led  to  the  secession  of  several 
townships  that  originally  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  the  city.    (  Demos  ih  ,  Oral,  fro  Megalop  .,  p.  202.) 
In  order  to  strengthen  themselves  still  farther  against 
the  I*aecda?monians,  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  conciliated  the  favour  of 
the  Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  towards 
all  bis  successors.    (Pausan  ,  8,  27. — Polyb.,  2,  48.) 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  had  to  defend 
itself  against  the  army  of  Polyspe'rchon,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  war  wkh  Cassander.    This  general  vigor- 
ously asssulted  the  city,  but,  owing  to  tbe  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Damis,  who  had  served 
under  Alexander,  his  attacks  were  constantly  repulsed. 
(Dtod  Sic,  18,  70.)    Subsequently  we  find  Megalop- 
olis governed  by  tyrants,  the  first  of  whom  waa  Arts- 
todemu*  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  character  ob- 
tained for  him  the  aurname  of  Xpijoroc.    Under  his 
reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but 
were  defeated  after  an  obstinate  conflict ;  Acrotatus, 
the  son  of  Cleomenea,  who  commanded  the  army,  be- 
ing among  the  alain.    (Pausan.,  8,  27.)    Some  time 
after  the  death  of  Aristodemua,  the  sovereignty  waa 
again  usurped  by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  birth,  but 
of  worthy  character,  since  he  voluntarily  abdicated  bis 
authority  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen,  in  order 
that  he  might  unite  them  with  the  Acbean  confederacy. 
(Pausan.,  8,  27  —Polyb,  2,  44.)    At  this  period  Me- 
galopolis wss  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  who,  having  defeated  tbe  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  of  which  they  would  have  made  themselves 
masters  but  for  a  violent  wind,  which  overthrew  and 
demolished  their  engines.    (Pausan  ,  8,  27.)  Not 
long,  however,  after  this  failure,  Cleomenea,  the  son 
of  Leonidss,  iu  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  sur- 
prised tbe  Megalopolitans  by  night,  and,  putting  to  the 
sword  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed  the 
city.    Philopcemen,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  escaped  into  Messenia.    (Polyb.,  2,  55  — 
Pausan.,  8,  27.)    Megalopolis  was  restored  by  the 
Acha>ans  after  the  battle  of  Sellasia  ;  but  it  never 
again  rose  to  its  former  flourishing  condition.  The 
virtues  and  talents  of  its  great  general  Philopcemen 
added  materially  to  ita  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achssan  councils,  and  after  his  death  its  fame  was 
upheld  by  the  abilities  of  Lvcortas  and  Polybiua,  who 
trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  countryman,  and  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lustre  which  be  had  reflected 
on  hi*  native  city.    (Pausan.,  8,  49.—^ Polyb.,  2,  40 
—  fat,  10.  24.  — id.,  24,  9—Plut,  Vit  PkUopam.) 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  Megalopolis  waa  fifty  stadia 
in  circumference,  but  its  population  was  only  equal  to 
half  that  of  Sparta ;  and  when  Strabo  wrote,  it  was  so 
that  a  comic  poet  was  justified  iu  saying, 


'Epnfua  ueyaXtf  corlv  rt  MeyoXofroAir.  (Strabo, 
— The  village  of  Sinarto  has  been  built  on  the  sue, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  (DodtceU,  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  Zlb.s-Powfuevdle,  Voyage  de  la  Gnu,  vol. 
5,  p.  494.)  Dodwell  says  that  Stnano,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aga's  pyrgo  and  a  few  cottages,  is  situated 
"just  without  the  ancient  walla.'*  Pouqueville,  how- 
ever, makes  the  distance  one  mile  between  Stnano 
snd  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis  Tbe  former  is  undoubt- 
edly tbe  more  accurate  statement.  Leondari  has  been 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  occupying  the  site  ol 
this  ancient  city.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
329,  seqq.) 

MeoanUa,  tbe  wife  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  Sbe  was  mother  of  Tnplolcmus.  to  whom 
Ceres  taught  agriculture.  Mcgamra  received  divine 
honours  after  death,  and  had  an  altar  raiaed  to  her  near 
tbe  fountain  where  Ceres  had  first  been  seen  when  sbe 
arrived  in  Attica.    (Pausan.,  1,  39.) 

M  boar  a,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  given 
in  marriage  to  Hercules,  because  he  had  delivered  the 
Thebans  from  the  tribute  they  had  bonnd  tbcmaelvea 
to  pay  to  the  Orcbomeniana.  Subsequently,  having 
been  rendered  insane  by  Juno,  Hercules  threw  into  tbe 
fire  tbe  children  of  whom  he  had  become  the  father  by 
Mcgara.  (Apollod.,  2,  4,  12  )  He  afterward  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  Iolaiis.    (Apollod.,  2,  6,  1.) 

Megara  (gen.  -a  ;  and  also,  as  a  neuter  plural,  -a, 
-orum :  in  Greek,  rd  M  apa),  a  city  of  Greece,  the 
capital  of  a  district  called  Megaris,  about  210  stadia 
northwest  of  Athens.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot  oi 
two  hills,  on  each  of  which  stood  a  citadel :  these  were 
named  Caria  and  Alcalhous.  It  waa  connected  with 
the  port  of  Niswa  by  two  walls,  the  length  of  which 
was  about  eight  stadia  (Tkucyd.,  4,  66),  or  eighteen 
sccording  to  Strabo  (391 ).  They  were  erected  by  the 
Athenians,  at  the  lime  that  the  Megaresne  placed  them- 
selves under  their  protection.  (Thucyd.,  1. 103.)  The 
distance  from  Athens,  sa  hss  been  already  stated,  waa 
210  stadia.  (Procop,  Bell.  Vand  ,  1,  1.)  Dio  Chry- 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  (Oral.,  6  )  Modern 
travellers  reckon  eight  hours.  (Dodteell,  vol.  2,  p. 
177.)  Tli''  writer  just  referred  to  states  that  Megara 
is  now  but  a  miserable  place ;  the  bouses  smsll,  and 
flat  roofed.  One  only  of  tbe  hilla  is  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  ;  but  on  the  other,  which  is  tbe  more 
eastern  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  tbe  sncient 
walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  massive  and  of  great 
strength.  Not  any  of  the  numerous  temples  described 
by  Pausanias  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there  are  few  places  in  Greece  where  tbe 
ancient  monomenta  have  aototally  disappeared.  ( Dod- 
well, vol.  2,  p.  177.— Compare  GeU's  iim.,  p.  16.)— 
Tradition,  as  Pausanias  affirms,  represented  Mepara 
ss  already  exisbng  under  that  name  in  the  time  of  Car, 
the  son  of  Phoroneus ;  while  others  hsvo  derived  it 
from  Mcgarus,  a  Bceotian  chief,  and  son  of  Apollo  or 
Neptune.  (Pausan.,  1,  39. — Slepk.  Byz.,  s.  *.  Mr- 
yapa.)  Car  was  succeeded  by  Lelex,  wbo,  as  was  re- 
ported, came  from  Egypt,  and  transmitted  his  name  to 
tbe  ancient  race  of  the  Leleges,  whom  we  thus  trace 
from  tbe  Achelous  to  the  shores  of  tbe  Saronic  Gulf. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cteson,  and  Pylas,  who  abdica- 
ted his  crown  in  fsvour  of  Pandion.  the  son  of  Ce- 
crops,  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event  Megaris  became 
annexed  to  the  latter  state.  (Pausan.,  1, 39. )  Nisua. 
the  son  of  Pandion,  received  Megaris  as  his  share  ol 
bis  father's  dominions.  (Strabo,  392.)  The  history 
of  this  prince  and  his  daughter  Scylla.  as  also  the  cap- 
ture of  Megara  by  Minos,  are  found  in  all  the  mytho- 
logical writers  of  Greece  ;  but  Pausanias  observes  (I, 
39)  that  these  accounts  were  disowned  by  the  Mega- 
reans.  Nisus  is  said  to  have  founded  Nisa»a,  the  port 
of  Megara  ;  whence  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  were 
surnamed  Nisei,  to  distinguiah  them  from  the  Mega- 
of  Sicdy,  their  colonists.    (Tkeocr .,  Idyll.,  12, 
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ST)  Hie  walls  of  Megan,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Minos,  were  rebuilt  by  Alcathoiis,  the  son  of  Pe- 
lopa,  who  came  from  Elis.  (Pansan.,  1,  41)  In  this 
undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  have  assisted  him. 
(Tkeogn,  771  —Ovid,  Mel.,  8,  14.)  Hyperion,  the 
son  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Pausantas,  was  the 
last  sovereign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern* 
meat,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  democrat!- 
cat.  (Pausan  .,  I,  43.)  As  a  republic,  however,  il  re- 
mained still  subject  to  Athens.  Strabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Megans  had  al- 
ways been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  and 
he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  men- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  from  his  comprehending  them 
with  the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
(Sirab.  392.)  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me- 
wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesian  force;  and  a  colony  having  been  established 
there  by  the  Corinthians  and  Measenian*,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  as  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
came a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  political 
institutions.  Tho  pillar,  also,  which  marked  the  bound- 
aries of  Ionia  and  the  Peloponnesus,  waa  on  that  oc- 
casion destroyed.  (Strab  ,  393  —  Pausan.,  1,  39.— 
The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  7)  informs  us,  that  the 
Corinthians,  at  this  early  period,  considering  Megara 
as  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  city.  Not  long  after,  however,  Theagenes,  one  of 
its  citizens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Pisistmtus  at  Athens.  (Aristot.,  Rhet ,  1,  2.  —  Id., 
Pdu.,  5,  fi  —Thueyd  ,  I,  126.)  He  was  finally  ex- 
pelled by  his  countrymen ;  after  which  event  a  mod- 
erate republican  form  of  government  was  established, 
though  afterward  it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democ- 
racy. (Pint.,  Quast  Gr,  18.)  Thia  ahould  probably 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  Megsra's  greatest  pros- 
perity, since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria, 
Mesembria,  and  Byzantium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Enx- 
me,  and  Megara  Fly  Mobs  in  Sicily.  (Strabo,  319  )  It 
was  at  this  time  slso  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians  for  tl»e  poasession  of  Sals- 
mis,  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Isttor.  (Pausan.,  1,  40. — Strabo, 
394  )  The  Megareans  fought  at  Artemisiam  with 
twenty  ships,  and  at  Salamia  with  the  same  number. 
(Herod.,  8,  I,  45.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  Persians  under  Mardomus,  in  an  inroad  which 
he  made  into  their  territory  (Pausan.,  1,  40);  and, 
lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers  to  Platsta.  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  in  the  memorable  battle  fought 
in  ita  plains.  (Herod.,  9,  21. — Ptut  ,de  defect.  Orax., 
p.  186.)  After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  ally  itself  with  Athens. 
(Tkmeyd.,  1,  103  —  Diod.  Sic ,  2,  60.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration  ;  for  the  Co- 
rinthians, after  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  oli- 
garchical party  in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  declare  against  the  Athenians  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put  to  the 
sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  smsll  number  who  es- 
caped to  Nisa»a.  ( Tkucyd.  ,1,114)  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  at  thia  treacherous  conduct,  renounced 
all  intercourse  with  the  Megareans,  and  issued  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  ports  and  markets ;  a  meas- 
ure which  appears  to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
tatter,  and  was  made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.  (Thucyd.,  1,  67,  139.) 
Megara  was,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  exposed, 
with  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and 
factions  engendered  by  violent  party  apirit  The  par- 
tisans of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause  ;  but,  dreading  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
verse faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for 
from  the  Lacedemonians  in  restoring  the  gov 
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Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  434,  seHa  )-!!.  A 
city  of  Sicily,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Meg<ra  in 
Greece.    (Fid.  Hybla,  III.) 


Mkoaris,  a  amall  territory  of  Greece,  lying  to  the 
west  and  northwest  of  Attica.  Its  capitsl  was  Me- 
gara. (Vid  Megara  ;  under  which  head  sn  historical 
sketch  is  given.)  It  was  separated  from  Bceotts.  on 
the  north,  by  the  range  of  Moont  Cithsrron :  and  from 
Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  latter  country,  and  ter- 
minates, on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  in 
two  summits,  formerly  called  Kerata,  or  the  Horns, 
and  now  Kandili.  Megaris  waa  divided  from  the 
Corinthian  territory  on  the  west  by  the  Onesn  range 
of  mountain*,  through  which  there  were  onlv  two 
"  into  Megaria :  one  of  these,  called 


MEG 

to  the  form  of  an  oligarchy,  they  formed  a  plan  of  giv- 
ing up  the  city  to  the  Athenians  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war.    An  Athenian  force  waa  accordingly  de- 
spatched, which  appeared  suddenly  before  Ni»*a,  tfca 
port  of  Megara,  and,  having  cut  off  the  Peloponnesiaa 
troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled  tho*  is 
surrender.    Megara  itself  would  also  have  faller  into 
their  hands,  if  Brasidas  had  not  at  this  juncture  arrived 
with  a  Spartan  army  before  the  walls -of  that  city, 
where  be  was  presently  joined  by  the  Bceotians  *nd 
other  allies.   On  his  srrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  ta 
Nisea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port,  return- 
ed to  Athens.    The  lesders  of  the  democratical  psrty 
in  Megara,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  would  ensue,  vol- 
Ontanly  quitted  the  city,  which  then  returned  to  ao  ob- 
gsrchwal  form  of  government.  (Thucyd.,  4,  66.  sesq ) 
From  this  period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megara  in  Gre- 
cian history  ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citizens  remain- 
ed undisturbed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbours  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranquil  en- 
joyment of  their  independence.    "The  Megareans,* 
aays  Isocrstes,  "  from  a  small  and  scanty  commence- 
ment, having  neither  harbours  nor  mines,  but  cultiva- 
ting rocks,  nevertheless  possess  the  largest  houses  of 
any  people  in  Greece ;  and  though  they  have  but  a 
amall  force,  and  are  placed  between  the  Peloponnesuns, 
the  Thebans,  and  our  own  city,  yet  they  retain  their  in- 
dependence and  live  in  peace"  (de  Pace,  p.  183).— Phi- 
losophy also  flourished  in  this  city,  Euclid,  a  discipk 
of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school  of  son* 
celebrity,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Mega rie  sect 
(Strab.,  393  —  Ck„  Orat  .3,  17  —  Id  ,  Acad  ,  2,  41) 
— Plutarch  reports,  that  the  Megareans  offered  to  maks 
Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of  their  town,  an  hon- 
our which  that  prince  was  inclined  to  ridicule,  tboefi 
they  asserted  it  had  never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner 
except  Hercules.    (P/nf.,  de  Monarch.,  p.  238 )  Af- 
ter the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara  fell  successive- 
ly into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Poliorcctes.  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonstas.  by 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  city  waa  destroyed 
(de  Instil.  Puer.,  p.  3) ;  but,  as  Pausanias  mentions  a 
war  waged  by  the  Megareans  sgainst  Thebes,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Achvans,  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  subsequently  restored  (8,  50).  snd  we  know  that 
it  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus  ( P avian-, 
7. 15)  and  Calenus.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Brut )    Strabo  also 
affirms  (393),  that  Megara  still  existed  in  his  time, 
though  much  reduced,  ss  we  are  assured  by  Sulpiciut, 
in  the  well-known  passsge  of  his  tetter  to  Cicero  ($4 
Fam.,  4.  5).    **  Post  me  erat  JEgina,  ante  Mr  gars, 
dextra  Piraus,  sinistra  Connthus  ;  qua  oppida 
dam  tempore  florentisstoa  fuerunt,  nunc  yrottrala  rt 
diruta  ante  occulos  iaceaf."    Paosanias  affirms,  that 
Megara  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  «n  itot 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants 
having  murdered  Antbcmocritus,  the  Athenian  herald 
(1,  36).    Alaric  completed  the  destruction  of  this 
once  flourishing  city.    (Procop.,  Bell.  Vand.,  1,  1 . — ■ 
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tee  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  mountains  that  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  passed  by  Cromrayon  (Strabo,  391); 
and  along  the  side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct 
road  from  Corinth  to  Athena.  This  road  was  made 
wide  enough,  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  ve- 
hicle* abreast  (Paujan.,  I.  40,  10),  but  at  present  it 
only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places 
(Tktertek,  De  r  if  tat  Actud  de  la  Greet,  3,  p.  33); 
yet  the  rosd,  on  the  whole,  it  in  good  condition.  The 
ether  rosd,  following  the  cosst  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
crossed  the  Geraoean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Onetan  range,  and  led  to  Peg*,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bosotia. — The  extreme  breadth 
of  Megaris,  from  Pegs)  to  Niaaea  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  is  reckooed  by  Strabo  at  130  stadia ;  and  the 
area  of  the  country  is  calculated  by  Mr.  Cliotoo,  from 
Arrow tmuh's  nap,  at  720  square  miles.  (Fast,  iitll , 
vol.  a,  p.  385  )  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
ous territory,  and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  capital  Megara  was  situated.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The  ( 
country  :a  very  deficient  in  springs.  {Encycl.  Vt. 
KnouU  ,  vol.  15,  p.  64.) 

Mmasthknbs,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographical 
writer  in  the  age  of  Seleucoa  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
about  300  years  before  ChrisL  He  was  sent  by  Se- 
leuros  to  PaJibolhra  in  India,  to  renew  and  confirm  a 
previous  treaty  with  Sand  roc ottus,  monarch  of  the 
rrasii.  He  remained  there  many  years,  and  after  his 
return  he  wrote,  under  the  title  of  Indie*  ('Iviticu), 
an  account  of  whatever  he  had  seen  or  heard  during 
kis  travels.  His  work  is  lost ;  but  Sltabo.  Arfian, 
and  Julian  have,  preserved  some  fragments  of  it.  He 
w»«  the  first  who  made  the  western  nations  acquaint- 
ed wiib  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  with 
lbs  minnere  of  their  inhabitants.  Strabo  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  expressed  an  unfavourable  opinion  of 
in*  [rust worthiness  of  Megasthenes  ;  but  still  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  contained 
much  valuable  information,  which  was  then  entirely 
m*  te  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the  first  ac- 
count of  Taprobane  or  Ceylon.  (SekUL,  Hiat.  Lit. 
Gr  .  vol.  3,  p.  383.) 

Mat*,  PoapoNius,  a  geographical  writer,  the  6rat 
Latin  author  of  a  general  work  on  this  subject,  and 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius   H«  was  born  in  Spain,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  the  Pomponii,  who  pretended  to  trace  up  their  I 
lir*ige  to  Numa.    Some  critics  have  thought  that  I 
Mela  only  belonged  to  this  family  by  adoption,  and 
that  be  was  that  third  son  of  the  rhetorician  Marcus 
Seneca  to  whom  this  writer  dedicated  his  works ; 
while  others  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  grand - 
mm  of  Seneca  the  philosopher.    (Consult  TztckwJu, 
-W  de  Pomp.  Mel,  c.  1.)    In  either  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  word  Annssua  would  most  probably  have 
htea  added  to  bis  name. — There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  true  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mella.  (Com- 
pare Vou.,  ie  Hut.  Lot.,  1,  35.  —  Fabrieiue,  BM. 
L«f  ,8,  8,  p.  75,  etqq. — Saxe,  Onomaet.,  1,  p.  843. — 
T ZBchuekt,  Due.  de  Pomp.  Mel.)    Pomponius  Mela 
iume§  his  native  city  in  one  passage  of  bis  work  (3, 
but  the  text  unfortunately  is  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  read  Ttngentera,  Mel- 
^a,  Tarteesue,  or  Tingiebera.    He  lived,  as  has 
b«n  ilrcady  remarked,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
tor  the  passage  (3,  6)  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  triumph 
*bici}  the  emperor  was  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
•»«  the  Unions,  can  only  apply  to  that  monarch, 
romponiua  Mela  was  the  author  of  a  geographical 
ootlino  or  abridgment,  entitled  "  De  Situ  Orbit," 
".Mioine  manuscripts  read,  "  De  Choroeraphia." 
niis  work  is  divided  into  three  books.    After  having 
■pokeii  of  the  world  in  general,  and  given  a  sketch  of 
*•  fc^raphy  of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa,  the 


commences  his  more  particular  description  with  this 
latter  country.  Mauritania,  aa  being  the  westernmost 
quarter,  is  treated  of  first ;  from  this  he  proceeds  in 
so  eastern  direction,  traverses  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Cyrenaica,  and  then  describes  Egypt,  which 
latter  country  be  regards  as  forming  part  of  Asia. 
From  Egypt  he  passes  into  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilicia,  and  the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  — 
The  teeond  book  opens  with  European  Scythia.  Me- 
la then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece. 
He  next  passes  into  Illyria.  and  from  Illyria  into  It- 
aly. From  Italy  he  proceeds  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gaul 
to  Spain.  He  finally  describes  the  isles  of  the  Med- 
iterranean.— In  the  third  book  he  returns  to  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  merely 
the  westernmost  part ;  be  then  grvea  an  account  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Gaul,  which  conducts  him  to  Ger- 


ermany  be  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scy  tlua.    Having  tho 


many,  and  from  G 

_  thus  gone  round 
our  hemisphere,  be  next  gives  an  account  of  the  isl- 
ands in  the  Northern  Ocean,  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
of  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  under  the  laat- 
mentioned  appellation  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs. 
He  next  passes  to  Ethiopia,  and  concludes  bis  work 
by  a  description  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  — Mela  did  not,  like  Strabo,  actu- 
ally visit  a  large  portion  of  the  countries  which  he 
describes  :  he  haa  followed,  however,  though  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thorities, and,  above  all,  the  geographical  writings  ot 
Eratosthenes  :  be  has  consulted  and  followed  these 
authorities  with  judgment  and  care,  and  has  admitted 
into  his  work  only  a  comparatively  amall  number  of 
fables,  which  roust  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
age  in  which  be  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre* 
vailed  in  relation  to  some  of  the  simplest  lews  of  na- 
ture. The  style  of  his  narrative  ia  marked  by  con- 
ciseness and  precision  ;  be  has  been  successful,  at  the 
name  time,  in  avoiding  the  dryness  of  a  mere  nomen- 
clature, by  intermingling  agreeable  descriptions,  phys- 
ical discussions,  and  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  the- 
atre. His  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  errors : 
sometimes,  from  not  psying  sufficient  attention  to  the 
periods  when  the  writers  whom  be  follows  respective- 
ly flourished,  he  describes  things  as  existing  which 
hsd  ceased  to  exist ;  various  omissions  also  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  work  ;  no  mention,  for  example,  ia 
made  of  Cannes,  Munda.  Pbaraalia,  Leuctra,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  in  the  annals  of  warfare  ;  nor  of  Ec 
batena  and  Persepolia,  the  capitals  of  great  empires 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  high  a  religious  ira 
portance  is  attached  ;  nor  of  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Like 
Strabo,  he  considers  tho  earth  as  penetrated  by  four 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three ;  the 
fourth  waa  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  singular  error  as 
to  the"  Caspian  is  the  more  remarkable,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  fact  that  Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to 
be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  I,  303.— Strabo,  131  —  Mela.  \, 
I.— Id.,  3,  6.)— The  best  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1685,  8vo,  frequently  re- 
printed,  and  that  of  Txschueke,  Lip*.,  1007,  7  vols. 
8vo  (in  3).  i 

Mclabipds,  I.  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Argos, 
son  of  Amythaon  ami  Jdomene.  and  famed  also  for 
skill  in  the  healing  art.  Hia  father  resided  at  Pyloa, 
but  he  himself  lived  in  the  country  near  that  place. 
Before  his  bouse  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  bole  of  which 
abode  some  serpents.  His  servanta  finding  these  an- 
imals, killed  the  old  ones,  whose  bodies  Melampus 
burned,  but  be  saved  snd  reared  the  young  ones.  As 
be  was  sleeping  one  day,  these  serpents,  which  were 
now  grown  to  full  sixc.  came,  and  getting  each  on  one 
of  bis  shoulders,  licked  bis  ears  with  their 
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He  awoke  in  some  terror ;  end,  to  his  astonishment, 
found  that  he  understood  the  voices  of  the  birds  which 
were  flying  around  him ;  end,  learning  from  their 
tongues  the  future,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  it  to 
mankind.  Meeting  Apollo  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
pheus,  he  was  taught  by  him  the  art  of  reading  futu- 
rity in  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  he  thus  became  an 
excellent  soothsayer.  (Apolhd.,  1,  9,  11—  Schol  ad 
Apoil.  Kho4  ,  1.  118)  Meanwhile,  his  brother  Bias 
fell  in  love  with  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Nelcus.  As 
the  hand  of  this  beautiful  maklen  was  sought  by  roost 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  her  father  declared  that 
he  wouM  give  her  only  to  him,  who  should  bring  him 
from  Thessaly  the  cows  of  his  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphiclus  of  Phytsce  detained,  and  which  he  guarded 
by  means  of  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
venture  to  approach.  Bias,  relying  on  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  undertook  the  sdventure.  Melampus,  pre- 
viously declaring  that  he  knew  he  should  be  caught 
and  confined  for  a  year,  but  then  get  the  cattle,  set 
out  for  Phylsce.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  said. — 
The  herdsman  of  Iphiclua  took  him,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  sttended  by  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  man  served  him  well,  the  woman 
badly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  he  heard  the 
worms  in  the  timber  conversing  with  one  another. 
One  asked  bow  much  of  the  beam  was  now  gnawed 
through  ;  the  others  replied  that  there  was  htilo  re- 
maining. Melampus  immediately  desired  to  be  re- 
moved to  some  other  place  ;  the  man  took  up  the  bed 
at  the  head,  the  woman  at  the  foot,  Melampus  himself 
at  the  middle.  They  had  not  got  quite  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  roof  fell  in  and  killed  the  woman. 
This  coming  to  the  ears  of  Iphiclus,  he  inquired,  and 
learned  that  Melampus  waa  a  soothsayer  or  Monti*. 
He  therefore,  being  childless)  consulted  bim  about 
having  offspring.  Melampus  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
condition  of  his  giving  him  the  cows.  The  seer,  on 
Iphiclus  assenting  to  his  terms,  then  sacrificed  an  ox 
to  Jupiter,  and,  having  divided  it,  called  all  the  birds 
to  the  feast.  All  came  but  the  vulture  ;  but  no  one 
of  them  was  able  to  tell  how  Iphiclua  might  havo  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brought  the  vulture,  who  gave 
the  requisite  informstion.  iphiclus  became  the  father 
of  a  son  named  Podarcea ;  and  Melampus  drove  the 
kine  to  Pylos,  whereupon  Pero  waa  given  to  his 
brother.  (Oo*.,  1 1,287  —  Schol.,  ad  loe—Od,  15, 285. 
—Apollod,  1,  9,  11—  Schol.  ad  Theocr.,  3,  43.)— 
Melrtinpus  was  also  famoua  for  the  cure  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Proctus,  who  were  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
an  account  of  this  legend,  consult  the  article  Provi- 
des. (Keightley,»  Mythology,  p.  436,  *eq.) — II.  A 
writer  on  divination,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled MavTiKij  irtpi  Tzalp&v,  "  Divination  from  vi- 
hration*  of  the  muscle*,"  and  of  another  atyled  nepi 
IXatuv  tov  auuaroc,  "  Art  of  divining  from  mark*  on 
the  body."  We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  contains 
another  work  of  this  same  writer's,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  Art  of  predicting  from  the  phage*  of  the  moon. 
The  fragments  of  Melampus  were  edited  by  Peruaius, 
at  the  end  of  his  JHian,  Roma*,  1546,  4to,  and  subse- 
quently by  Sylburgius,  who,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle, 
reunited  them  to  the  physiognomical  works  of  that 
philosopher.  They  aro  to  be  found  also  in  the  Scrip- 
tore*  Phyriognomiat  Vetere*  of  Fran*,  AlUnb.,  1780, 


Mslamfyoks,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  connecting  him  with  the  legend 
of  the  Cercopes.  These  last,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (4,  31),  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  and 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  Herculee  waa 
lending  with  Omphale  a  life  of  voluptuous  repose. 
Their  mother  bad  cautioned  them  against  one  to 
whom  the  name  Mclampyges  should  apply,  but  they 
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disregarded  her  warning,  and  the  hero, 
length  been  roused  from  his  inactivity,  proceeded 
againat  them  by  order  of  Omphale,  and,  having  over- 
come them,  brought  them  to  her  in  chaina. — A  dif- 
ferent tradition  placed  the  Cercopea  in  the  islands  fa- 
cing the  coaat  of  Campania.  Jupiter,  according  to 
this  latter  account,  being  engaged  in  his  war  with  Use 
Titans,  came  to  these  islanda  to  demand  succours  of 
the  Arimi.  The  people  promised  him  their  aid,  bst 
afterward  made  sport  of  him,  whereupon  the  irri- 
tated deity  changed  them  into  apes  (Trr'ftpxo*),  and 
from  thst  period  the  islands  of  I  nan  me  and  Pro- 
chyta  were  called  Pilhecuss*  (Tlidnxovoat,  from  iridvr 
koc. — Vtd ,  however,  another  eiplanation  under  the 
article  Piihecussa.) — The  legend  of  the  Cercopes  ap- 
pears to  be  an  astronomical  one.  Tbe  Lydian  Her- 
cules is  the  aun,  pale  and  enfeebled  at  the  winter  sol- 
slice,  and  which  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  ton 
its  obscurer  parts  upon  the  earth ;  while  the  Cercopes, 
a*  symbols  of  this  penod  of  languor,  crowd  arourd 
and  insult  him.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  the  god  resumes  his  former  energies 
and  subjugates  his  foes.  In  like  manner  Jupiter,  the 
sun  of  suns,  overcomes  and  dissipates  all  things  that 
tend  to  obscure  the  light  and  disturb  the  re  post  of 
the  universe.    (Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  181.) 

Melanchi.ani,  a  people  near  the  " 
porus,  so  called  from  their  black  garmeota.  Mao- 
nert  conjecturea  them  to  have  been  the  progenitors 
of  the  modern  Russiana.  By  later  writers  tbey  are 
called  Rboxolani.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  13-1, 
167.) 

MklaniftYdes.  I.  a  lyric  poet,  who  flourished  about 
500  B.C.  He  waa  either,  aa  some  suppose,  a  native 
of  the  ialand  of  Melos,  or,  aa  others  think,  of  the  city 
of  Miletus. — II.  A  poet,  who  lived  about  446  B.C., 
at  the  court  of  Perdiccaa  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.  He 
was  the  grandson  of  the  former.  Varioua  poems  are 
ascribed  to  these  two  individuals,  and  it  ia  a  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  division  between  them.  Tbey  com 
posed  dithy rambies,  epopees,  elegies,  and  songs.  Tbe 
younger  Melanippidea  ia  placed  by  Plutarch  m  tbs 
number  of  those  who  corrupted  the  ancient  music  by 
the  novcltica  which  they  introduced.  He  aUo  com- 
poaed  aome  tragedies.  (Scholl,  Hut.  lot.  Gr.  vol. 
1,  p.  289.) 

Mrlanipfus,  a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  tbe  Theban 
chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  against  lbs 
army  of  Adrastua,  king  of  Argos.  He  waa  oppo«<^ 
by  Tydeus,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  Aa  Tydeus 
lav  expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  remedy 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal ;  but  Amphiaraua,  who  hated  Ty- 
deua  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what 
the  goddess  waa  about,  cut  off  the  head  of  Melaoip- 
pua,  whom  Tydeua,  though  wounded,  had  slam,  and 
brought  it  to  him.  The  savage  wamor  opened  it  and 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld 
her  sid.  (Bacchyl..  ap.  Schol  ad  Aritloph  ,  At  ,  1  -*>36- 
—Eurip.,  Frag.  Melcag  ,  IB.—Kcightlcy*  Mytholo- 
gy, o.  479) 

MelatcthIus,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of  inferior 
reputation,  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.  He  was 
afflicted  with  the  leprosv.  to  which  the  comic  poet  al- 
ludes in  the  Ave*  (v  151).  In  the  Pax  (v  974)  be  is 
ridiculed  for  his  gluttony. — II.  A  painter,  whose  na- 
tive country  ia  uncertain.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  received,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  in- 
structions  of  Pamphilua  in  the  art  of  painting.  {Pltn., 
35,  10,  36.)  Quintilian  particularly  mentiona  hia  aktll 
in  tbe  designs  of  hia  pictures;  and  Pliny  observes,  that 
he  was  one  of  those  painters  who,  with  only  four  col- 
ours, produced  pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Even 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  in  the  arrangement 
or  grouping  of  hia  figures.  (Plin.,  L  c.)  That  his 
held  in  high  estimation,  is  evident  from 
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fie  circumstance  that  Aratus,  no  mom  judge  of  works 
of  art,  collected  from  every  quarter  the  productions  of 
Metantbius  along  with  those  of  Pamphilus,  and  made 
a  present  of  them  to  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt. 
(PUU.,  Va.  Ant.,  c.  SI.)  He  left  a  t  res  Use  on  Paint- 
ing, a  fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 

Eenee  Laertius  (4,  18),  and  of  which  Pliny  availed 
imself  to  writing  the  80th  book  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory.   (Siiiig,  Dtet  Art.,  ».  v  ) 

Mrcanthus,  a  son  of  Andropompus,  whose  ances- 
tors were  kings  of  Pylos,  in  Messenia.  Having  been 
dnven  by  the  Heraclidas  from  bis  paternal  kingdom, 
be  came  to  Athens,  where  Thymoetes,  monarch  of 
Attica,  gave  him  a  friendly  reception.  Somo  time 
after  this,  the  Boeotians,  under  Xanthus,  having  invaded 
Attica,  Thymoetes  marched  forth  to  meet  them. 
Xanthus  thereupon  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of 
tftc  war  by  single  combat,  botTlivmoctes  shrank  from 
the  risk,  whereupon  Melanthus  came  forward  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  By  a  stratagem,  famous  in  af- 
ter ages,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  his  adversary, 
and  slew  htm  as  he  turned  to  look  at  the  ally  whom 
Melanthus  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  victor 
was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
had  forfeited  by  bis  pusillanimity,  and  which  now  pass- 
ed forever  from  the  bouse  of  Erechtheus.  Melanthus 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Codrus.  (Pautan., 
t,  \%.—Tk\rlu>aWi  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  274.) 

Mans  (gen. -a),  I.  a  deep  gulf  formed  by  the 
Thraciau  coast  on  the  northwest,  and  the  shore  of  the 
Chersonese  on  ihe  southeast  ;  its  appellation  in  mod-' 
era  geography  is  the  Gulf  of  Soros. — II.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  now  the  Cavaieha,  emptying  into  the  Sinus 
Melas  at  its  northeastern  extremity.  (Herod.,  7,  68. — 
Lis  ,  38,  40.— Plin.,  4,  11.)— III.  A  river  of  Thes- 
aaly.  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis.  (Herod., 
7. 199  -Lie.,  37, 24.)— IV.  A  small  river  of  Bosotia, 
near  Orchomenus,  emptying  into  the  Lake  Copa'is. 
(fW«*.,  g,  38.)    Plutarch  says  that  it  rose  close 
to  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable,  but 
thai  part  of  it  was  lost  in  tbe  marshes,  while  die  re- 
mainder joined  the  Cephissua.    (Vtt.  Syll. — Strab , 
415.)  Plmy  remarks  of  its  waters,  that  they  bad 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleeces  of  shoep  black  (2, 
103).   In  the  marshes  formed  near  the  junction  of 
this  river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  moch 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  pipes  and 
other  wiod-instrumrnta.    (Pindar,  Pytk.,  12,42. — 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  249.)— V.  A  river 
of  Cappsdocia,  rising  near  Cesarea  ad  Argamm,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Melilene. 
Schillingcr  (Rtise.,  p.  68)  calls  it  tbe  Gensin ;  but  on 
D'Aimlle's  map  it  bears  in  the  beginning  of  its  course 
the  name  of  Koremos,  and  near  its  mouth  that  of 
KirkghedU.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  296  ) 
—VI.  A  river  of  Pamphvlta,  rising  in  the  range  of 
Mount  Taurus,  to  tbe  west  of  Homonada,  and  running 
into  the  sea  between  Side  and  Coraceaium.  (Slrabo, 
W7.)    H  formed  originally  the  boundary  between 
Pansphylia  and  Cilicia.  (Plin.,  5,  27.)    According  to 
k«ke,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mclss  is  the 
n»«  now  called  Menavgatsu,  for  Zosimus  (5,  16) 
•*!  Mela(l,  14)  agree  in  showing  its  proximity  to 
Side.   Sirabo,  Mela,  and  the  Sladiasmus,  all  place  it 
)°  the  eastward  of  Side,  and  the  distance  of  50  stadia 
m  the  Stadiasmus  between  the  Melas  and  Side  is  pre- 
Cl»eiv  that  which  occurs  between  the  ruins  of  Side 
»*1  the  month  of  the  river  of  Menavgat.    (Leake '» 
Tour,  p.  196.) 

Mild*  or  Mxldorom  nBBs,  a  city  of  Gaul,  now 
Ntaux.   (C*s.,  B.  G.,  6,  6  —  Plin.,  4,  13.) 

Mrlkaqre,  I.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
(Eneus,  king  of  iEtolia,  by  Althca,  daughter  of  Thes- 
When  he  was  seven  days  old,  the  Moine  or 
Fates  came  to  tbe  dwelling  of  his  parents,  and  dc- 
cursd  that  when  the  billet  which  was  burning  on  the 


hearth  should  be  consumed,  the  babe  would  die.  Al- 
thaea, on  bearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  from  the  fire, 
and  laid  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer.  Tbe  fame  ef 
Meleager  increased  with  his  years ;  he  signalised  him- 
self in  tbe  Argonautic  expedition,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Calydouian  boar-hunt.  Of  this  latter  event  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.  The  former  appears  to  have  been  a  tale  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  tbe  Iliad  (9,  627).  , 
According  to  this  version  of  the  story,  OBneus,  in  tbe 
celebration  of  his  harvest-home  feast  (dakvoia\  had 
treated  Diana  with  neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  vein 
goance  upon  him  by  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassing 
size  and  strength  to  ravage  the  territory  of  CsJydon. 
Hunters  and  dogs  were  collected  from  all  aides,  and 
the  boar  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Curctes  and  .Etonians  about  the  head  and  hide,  and  a 
war  was  the  consequence.  As  long  as  Meleager 
fought,  tbe  Curates  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  could  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  his  mother  Al» 
thasa,  be  remained  with  bis  wife  the  fair  Cleopatra, 
and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise  tnxl  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  tbe  lowers  of  Carydon  were  sha 
ken  by  tbe  victorious  Caretes :  for  Altbata,  grieved  a» 
tbe  fate  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  had 
with  tears  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
to  her  son.  The  elders  of  the  vGtolians  supplicated 
Meleager :  they  aent  the  prieste  of  the  gods  to  entreat 
him  to  come  forth  and  defend  them :  they  offered  bins 
a  piece  of  land  (ri/uvoe)  of  his  own  selection.  Hi* 
aged  father  CEneua  ascended  to  bis  chamber  and  im- 
plored bim,  his  sisters  and  bis  mother  supplicated 
him,  but  in  vain.  He  remained  inexorable,  till  hia 
very  chamber  was  shaken,  when  the  Curetes  had 
mounted  tbe  towers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Then 
his  wife  besought  him  with  tears,  picturing  to  bim  the 
evils  of  a  captured  town,  the  slaughter  of  the  men,  the 
dragging  away  into  captivity  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. Moved  by  this  last  appeal,  he  arrayed  himself 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  repelled  the  enemy  ;  but,  not 
having  done  it  out  of  regard  for  them,  the  JEtoliuna 
did  not  give  him  the  proffered  recompense.— Such 
is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  in  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  yEiolians  of  Calydon  and  the 
Curetes  of  Pleuroo  alone  took  part  in  tbe  hunt.  In 
after  times,  wben  the  vanity  of  the  different  stales  of 
Greece  made  them  send  their  national  heroes  to  every 
war  and  expedition  of  the  mythic  age*,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.  Meleager,  it  is  said  (Nicand., 
ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  i.—Apollod.,  1,  8,  2. — Ovid,  Met., 
8,  270,  teqq. — Hygin ,  fab.,  181,  6),  invited  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  tbe  huut  of  the  boar,  propositi? 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  the  prize  of  whoever  should 
slay  him.  Of  the  ^Etoliana  there  were  Meleager,  end 
Dryas  son  of  Mars ;  of  the  Curetes,  the  sons  of  Thca- 
tius  ;  Idas  and  Lynceus,  sons  of  Aphareue,  came  from 
Messene  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Le- 
da,  from  Laconia ;  Atalanta,  daughter  of  Issue,  and 
Ancsous  and  Ccpheus,  sons  of  Lycurgus,  from  Arca- 
dia ;  Amphiaraus,  son  of  O'icles,  from  Argos ;  Tcla- 
mon,  son  of  JSacus,  from  Salamia  ;  Theseus,  son  of 
AZgeaa,  from  Athens ;  Iphicles,  son  of  Amphitryon, 
from  Thebes  ;  Peleus,  son  of  yEacus,  and  Eurytion, 
son  of  Actor,  from  Phthia ;  Jason,  son  of  ^Eson,  from 
Iolcos  ;  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  from  Pbero;  and 
Pirithoiis,  son  of  Ixion.  from  Larissa. — These  chiefs 
were  entertained  during  nine  days  in  the  house  of 
G3neus.  On  the  tenth.  Cepbeus  and  Anccus,  and 
some  others,  refused  to  hunt  in  company  with  a  maid- 
en; but  Meleager,  who  was  in  love  with  Atalanta, 
obliged  them  to  give  over  their  opposition.  The  hunt 
began ;  Ancaeua  and  Cepheua  speedily  met  their  fate 
from  tbe  tusks  of  tbe  boar  :  Peleus  accidentally  killed 
Eurytion :  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  roonsf* 
the  first  wound  ,  Amphiaraus  shot  him  in  the  eye  ;  and 
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Meleager  no  him  through  the  flanks  and  killed  him. 
He  presei-ted  the  akin  end  bead  to  Atalanta  ;  but  the 
•One  of  fbestius,  bis  two  uncles,  offended  at  this 
prcferem^:  of  a  women,  took  the  akin  from  her,  aaytng 
that  it  fell  to  them  of  right,  oh  account  of  their  family, 
if  Meleager  resigned  hts  claim  to  it.  Meleager,  in  a 
rage,  lulled  them,  and  restored  the  akin  to  Atakwta. 
Altbe-a.  on  bearing  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  in- 
fluenced  by  resentment  for  their  loss,  took  from  its 
place  of  concealment  the  billet,  on  which  depended 
the  existence  of  Meleager,  and  cast  it  into  the  Barnes. 
As  it  consumed,  the  vigour  of  Meleager  wasted  sway  ; 
and  when  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  his  life  terminated. 
Repenting,  when  too  late,  of  what  she  had  done,  Al- 
thaea pat  an  end  to  her  own  life.  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief ;  and  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  the  compassion 
of  the  gods,  all  but  Gorgo  and  Deianira,  changed  into 
birds  called  Melea  gride*. — There  was  another  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  was  slain  by  Apol- 
lo, the  protecting  deity  of  the  Cure  tea.  (Ptcusan.,  10, 
31,  8. — Ketghlleyys  Mythology,  p.  321,  seqq.) — II. 
A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Coslesyria,  and 
either  contemporary  with  Antipater,  or  a  very  abort 
time  subsequent  to  him.  He  composed  several  works 
of  a  satirical  character,  which  we  find  quoted  under 
the  following  titles :  1.  S,vftir6eiov,  "  The  Banquet." — 
2.  Aestihv  «oi  eoavr  ovynpiott;,  "  A  mixture  of 
yolk*  of  egg*  and  6ra»*."— 3.  XdptTrc,  *'  The  Gra 
cm."  Jacobs,  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  bis  satires  may  have  been  rather  entitled  Xap- 
»rec.  (Antmadv.  in  Ant  hoi.,  1,  1. — Prolegom.,  p. 
xxariii  > — III.  Another  poet,  who  has  left  about  130 
epigrams.  They  are  marked  by  purity  of  diction  and 
by  feeling,  but  they  betray,  at  the  same  time,  some- 
thing of  mat  sophistic  subtlety  which  characterized  his 
sge.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  words  rather  too 
boldly  compounded.  Meleager  was  the  first  who  made 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  or  an  anthology.  He  entitled 
it  IrMavoc,  "  The  Crown."  It  contained  a  selection 
of  the  best  pieces  of  forty-six  poets,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order  according  to  the  names  of  tbe  authors. 
This  compilation  is  lost.  (SchblL,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  46,  65.) 

M  rle aqsIdks,  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  daughters 
of  CEneus  and  Althaea.  Tbey  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  that  they  re- 
fused all  aliment,  and  were  changed  into  birds  called 
Melcagrtdes.  The  youngest  of  these  sisters,  Gorgo 
and  Deianira,  who  bad  been  married,  alone  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  (Apollod.,  I,  8. — OtuL,  Met.,  8, 
640  ) 

Meles  (cits),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that  Homer  was  bom 
on  tbe  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  circumstance 
tbey  call  him  Melesigenes.  They  also  showed  a  cave, 
where  it  was  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verses. 
(Pausan.,  7,  6.)  Chandler  informs  us  that  he  search- 
ed for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  it 
above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is  abont  four 
teat  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  and  slant- 
ing, the  sides  and  bottom  sandy.  Beyond  it  is  a  pas- 
sage cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well.  ( Travels  in  Asia. 
Minor,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the 
Melee,  at  the  present  day,  is  shallow  in  summer,  not 
covering  its  rocky  bed  ;  hut,  winding  in  the  deep  val- 
ley behind  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  it  murmurs  among  the 
evergreens,  snd  receives  many  rills  from  the  slopes ; 
sfter  turning  sn  overshot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  it  branches  out 
into  small  canals,  and  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
still  smaller  currents,  until  it  is  absorbed,  or  reaches 
the  sea,  in  ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev- 
er, after  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  it  swells  into  a  torrent  rapid  and  deep,  of- 
ten not  fordable  without  danger  ;  and  it  then  finds  its 
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way  into  tbe  inner  bay,  where  (he  ancient  city  stood 

(Chandler'*  Travel*,  p.  76,  seqq.) 

Melbsiqembs  or  Mklbbiobka,  a  name  given  to 
Homer.    ( Vtd.  Meles  and  Homenis.) 

Ms  Lisa  a,  I.  a  town  of  Tbeesaly,  in  the  district  of 
Estissotis,  near  Ithome.  (Lev.,  36,  J 3.) — II.  A  cut 
of  Thessaly,  in  tbe  district  of  Magnesia.  According 
to  Livy  (44,  13),  it  stood  at  tbe  base  of  Mount  Oasa, 
in  tbst  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plains  of  Tbes- 
kbIv,  above  Demetnas.  Horner  assigns  it  to  the  do- 
mains of  Philoctetes  (fl..  2,  716),  hence  called  "  Mt~ 
Itbmrus  dux"  by  Virgil.  (jEsj.,  3. 401.)  Melthosa  wai 
attacked  m  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popilioa,  a  Ra- 
man commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  mea ; 
but  tbe  garrison  being  re-enforced  by  a  deiachmtui 
from  tbe  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise  was  abandon- 
ed, (lavy,  I.  e  )  We  know  from  ApoUoruue  (Ar(^ 
1,  692)  that  it  was  a  maritime  town.  ( Cra mcr's  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  423.)  According  to  Pouqaevrik 
( Voyage,  vol.  3,  p.  404).  the  village  of  Dmumili  indi- 
cates the  site  of  the  ancient  Melibosa.  (Compare 
Lueas'i  map.  appended  to  bis  Travels,  1704.) 

M  elicERTa  or  Melicertes,  a  son  of  Atbamas  arid 
I  no.  He  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  tbe  for*  ol 
his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall 
as  he  had  done  bis  brother  Learchus.  Tbe  mot.v; 
wsa  so  terrified  that  she  threw  herself  into  the  in. 
with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptune  bad  companion 
on  I  no  and  her  son.  and  changed  them  both  into  art 
deities.  I  no  was  called  J^eucothoe  or  Ma  tula,  and  Me- 
licerta was  known  among  tbe  Greeks  by  the  name  oi 
Pslemon,  and  among  the  latins  by  thst  of  Portomnua 
(Vtd.  Leucolhoe  snd  Ino.  —  AfoUod.,  1,  9;  3,4- 
Pausan.,  1,  44  —Ovid,  Met.,  4,  629.) 

Memounis,  one  of  the  earlier  namea  of  Lipari 
(Vtd.  Lipara  ) 

Msut.    Fid.  Main. 

Melissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Melissns,  king  of  Cms, 
who,  with  her  sister  Amalthssa,  fed  Jupiter  with  tat 
milk  of  goats.  According  to  the  account  quoted  bn 
Lucuntius,  she  was  appointed  by  her  father  the  tirai 
priestess  of  Oybele.  {Lactm.nl.,  1,22.) — II.  A  nywpn. 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  aoaey 
through  the  sid  of  bees.  She  wss  fabled  to  liave  beta 
herself  changed  into  one  of  these  little  creature*. 
(ColumeU.,  9,  2.)— HI.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  eks 
married  Inachua,  by  whom  she  had  Pborooeus  sad 
.Egtalus. — IV.  A  daughter  of  Proclea,  who  married 
Pcriandcr,  the  son  of  Cy  psoitis,  by  whom,  in  her  preg- 
nane y,  ahe  was  killed  with  a  blow  of  his  fool,  by  ike 
false  accusation  of  his  concubines.  (Oimg.  Laert..  1, 
100.— Herod.,  3,  50. — Bahr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  €.— Pom- 
tan.,  1,  28.) 

Mtxissus.  a  philosopher  of  Samoa,  of  the  Eleatie 
sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B  C.  He  was  a  disci- 
pie  of  Psrmcnides,  to  whoso  doctrines  he  closely  ad- 
hered. As  a  public  msn,  he  was  conversant  with  af- 
fairs of  slate,  and  acquired  great  influence  among  ha 
countrymen,  who  hsd  a  high  veneration  for  bis  talent* 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  ccnt- 
mand  of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  s  great  naval  victory  oter 
the  Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  thai 
the  principle  of  all  things  is  one  and  immutahle,  or 
that  whatever  exists  is  one  being ;  thai  this  one  being 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning 
or  end  ;  tbst  there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  >n 
the  universe,  nor  any  such  thing  as  production  or  de- 
cay ;  that  tbe  changes  which  it  seems  to  suffer  art 
onlv  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  lay  down  anything  positive  concerning  tbe  gods, 
since  our  knowledge  of  them  is  no  uncertain.  The- 
mistocles  ts  said  to  nave  been  one  of  his  pupila.  (£a- 
field's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  418,  seqq.) 

MklIta,  I.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  euti 
miles  southeast  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  80),  bat  is  considered  by  buns* 
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belonging  to  Africa,  from  it*  baring  Punic  inhabitant*, 
»nd  being  do  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily. 
The  earlier  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since 
«  was  regarded  as  a  Carthaginian  island,  and  lay  with- 
out their  historical  limits.  Diodorus  Sic  u  I  us  is  the 
first  thst  gives  us  any  account  of  it.  "  There  are," 
be  says,  "  over  against  thai  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to 
the  south,  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each 
of  which  has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken 
by  tempests.  The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800 
atadia  from  Syracuse,  and  has  several  excellent  har- 
bours. The  inhabitants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as 
they  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
ture clotha  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fineness. 


Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented 
with  projections  and  stneco  (vWffootr  «*i  noviufiaai). 
The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  trading 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  be- 
cause it  has  excellent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  UjuIus 
(trozo),  with  convenient  harbours,  which  is  sUo  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians."  {Dud.  Sic  ,  5.  12.)  Malta 
k*  aaid  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
G reeks  ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  403.  In  the  first  Pu- 
nic war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  At- 
tilius.  (Oratiui,  4,  8.)  In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  hence- 
forth as  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its 
commerce  declined  under  it*  new  masters,  snd  the  isl- 
and became  a  not  unfrequem  haunt  of  pirates.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it*  temple  of  Juno  was  rich 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  rapacious 
Verres  when  be  was  prztor  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  tn  Verr., 
4,  46.)  The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  waa  considered  an 
article  of  luxury  at  Rome.  After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantine,  this  island 
was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.  It 
subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who 
expelled  by  Belisarius,  A.D.  533.  The  Arabs 
conquered  it  in  870,  and  though  it  waa  recovered,  and 
held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  34  years, 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants 
were  exterminated.  In  1120,  Count  Roger,  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and 
expelled  the  Arabs.  Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  subject  to  the  differ- 
ent dynasties  which  successively  governed  that  island. 
In  1516,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Arra- 
gon.  On  the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  recently  expel- 
led from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all  the 
castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and 
Gozo,  with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty 
•f  Melta  was  by  this  grant,  in  effect,  surrendered  to  the 
knights,  though  the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily  was  maintained  by  the  reservation  of  the  annual 
payment  of  a  falcon  by  the  same  to  the  King  of  Si- 1 
cily  or  his  viceroy.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the  knights, 
and  underwent  several  memorable  sieges.  In  1798,  Bo- 
Diparte  took  jK>s«e*sion  of  it  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
snd  in  1800,  the  French  garrison  was  obliged  by  famine 
to  capitulate  to*  British  force.  In  1814,  the  possession 
*f  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Pahs. — The  cotton  manufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  agon,  and  would  seem  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  soil 
consists  of  a  thin  cowing  of  earth  on  a  soft,  cslcare- 
oui  rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  the  surface 
ef  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  through 
the  earth.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  however,  for 
soil  to  be  transported  from  Sicily,  especially  when  a 
proprietor  wishes  to  make  a  new  garden;  a  fact  that 
could  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
lent flavour  of  the  Maltese  oranges,  from  its 
A  L 


rotes,  and  she  exhalations  of  a  thousand  flowers.— 
The  city  of  Melita,  the  ancient  capital,  lay  somedistance 
inland,  where  Cilia  Pinto  is  at  present  situated  — Two 
questions  are  connected  with  tins  island.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  which  will  be  consid- 
ered under  Mollis  II. ;  the  other  is  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture, namely,  which  island,  this  or  the  Illynan  Melita 
(now  Meleda),  furnished  the  Catuii  MelUaH,  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Callimachus  and  Stephanas  of  Bvxantium,  pro- 
nounces in  fsvour  of  Meleda,  Strabo  of  Malta  (280). — 
II.  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidsurus. 
and  lying  oir  the  coast  of  Dulmatia.  It*  modern  name 
is  Meleda. — The  Question  has  often  been  agitated, 
whether  it  was  on  this  island,  or  Melita  (now  Malu) 
below  Sicily,  that  St.  Paul  waa  shipwrecked.  (AeU,27 
and  28.)  Upon  a  (air  review  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  Illyrian  island  presents  the  better 
claim  to  this  distinction  The  following  reasons  may 
be  Alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  queaiion :  1. 
The  ves«el,  when  lost,  was  in  "  Adria,"  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical  contrivance 
be  made  to  extend,  as  some  would  wish  to  hate  it,  to 
the  coaat  of  Africa. — 2.  The  island  on  which  the 
Apostle  was  wrecked  was  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by 
the  name  of  Meleda.  Thia  island  lie*  confessedly  in 
tbo  Adriatic,  off  toe  coast  of  Illyricum  ;  it  lies,  too. 
nearer  the  month  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  island 
of  that  sea,  and  wonld,  of  course,  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  vessel  that  would  be  driven 
by  tempest*  to  that  quarter.— 3.  Meleda  t*  aitoete, 
moreover,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  southwest  prom- 
ontory of  Crete,  and  nearly  m  the  direction  of  a  storm 
from  the  southeast  quarter. — 4.  The  manner  likewise 
in  which  Melita  is  described  by  St.  Luke  agrees  with 
the  idea  of  an  obscure  plsce,  but  not  with  the  celebrity 
of  Malta  at  that  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  {Malta) 
as  abounding  in  curiosities  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen.  (Oar. 
rn  Verr.,  4.  18,  46  )  Malta,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (S,  1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harbour*,  and  the  inhabitant*  were  very  rich ;  for  it 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom  were  ex- 
cellent weavers  of  fine  linen.  The  houses  were  state- 
ly and  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians, famous  for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  "an  i>l.ind  called  Melita;**  nor  could  the  inhabitant*, 
with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  the 
epithet  "  barbarous.*'  But  the  Adriatic  Melita  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  that  description.  Though  too 
obscure  ot)d  insignificant  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
ancient  geographers,  the  opposite  and  neighbouring 
coast  of  Illyricum  is  represented  by  Strabo  in  such  a 
way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  expression  of 
the  apostle.  —  5.  Father  Giorgi,  an  ccclesisstic  of 
Melita  Adriatic*,  who  ha*  written  on  thia  subject,  sug- 
gests, very  properly,  that  as  there  are  now  no  serpent* 
in  Malta,  and  as  it  should  seem  there  wore  none  in  the 
time,  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
being  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affording  shelter  or  proper 
nourishment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  Me- 
leda abounds  with  these  reptile*,  being  woody  and 
damp,  and  favourable  to  their  way  of  lit*  and  propa- 
gation.— 6.  The  disease  with  which  the  father  of  Pub- 
lius  waa  affected  (dysentery  combined  with  fever, 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  island.  8och  a  place  a*  Malta, 
dry,  and  rocky,  and  remarkably  healthy,  was  not  likely 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
moist  situation*  and  stagnant  wsters,  but  might  wall 
•uit  a  country  woody  snd  damp,  and,  probably  for  want 
of  draining,  exposed  to  the  putrid  effluvia  of  confined 
—7.  It  ha*  been  alleged,  however,  in  ' 
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of  Malta's  having  been  the  ialand  in  question,  that,  bad 
Mtlcda  been  the  one,  St.  Paul  would  not  havi 


til  iv 


at  Syracuse  in  his  way  to  Rhegium,  "  which  is  so  far 
out  of  the  track,"  says  a  writer  who  advocates  this 
opinion,  "  that  no  example  can  be  produced  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation  of  any  ship  going  so  far  out  of  her 
•:oQzsc,  except  it  waa  driven  by  a  violent  tempest." 
This  argument  tends  principally  to  show  that  the  wri- 
tt  had  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  he  refers.  The  ship  which  car- 
ried St.  Paul  from  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegium  would  not 
deviate  from  its  course  more  than  half  a  day'a  sail  by 
touching  at  Syracuse  ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned 
would  probably  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
have  been  had  they  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
lo  the  Straits  of  Messina  from  Malta.  Besides,  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  have,  and  probably  had,  some 
business  at  Syracuse,  which  had  originated  at  Alexan- 
dres, from  which  place  it  must  hsve  been  originally  in- 
tended that  the  ship  should  commence  her  voyage  to 
Puteoli ;  and  in  this  course  the  coiling  at  Syracuse 
would  have  been  the  smsllest  deviation  possible — 8 


he  had  prevailed,  and  Socratci  had  been 

put  to  death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  se- 
venty to  the  philosopher.  Melilus  was  cocderor.^  h 
death  ;  and  Anytus,  another  of  the  accusers,  lo  escape 
a  similar  fate,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  (Diog.  it- 
ert..  2.) 

Me  Lira  or  Melius,  Spurius,  a  Roman  knight  is* 
peeled  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  in  consequence  of 
his  uncommon  liberality  in  supplying  the  populace  was 
corn.  He  waa  aummoned  by  tbe  dictator  L  Q  C»d- 
cinnatus  to  appear  before  him  ;  and,  having  refined 
so  to  do,  was  slain  on  the  spot  by  Ahala,  the  master 
of  the  horse.  (Lie.,  4, 13,  seqq. —  Vtd.  ^Equimelion ) 
Mem.  a  or  Man,  a  smsll  nver  of  Cisalpine  Gut, 
near  Brixia.  It  retains  its  ancient  name.  (IVr-, 
Gcorg.,  4,  278  —  Catullus,  66,  32.) 

Mblos,  now  Milo,  an  island  in  the  ^Egeaa  Sea, 
forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades.  It  was  is- 
uate,  according  to  Strabo  (84),  about  700  stadia  » 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Scyllssum,  and  nearly  as  ounr, 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  from  the  Die tynnean  prom- 
ontory in  Crete.    It  waa  first  inhabited  by  Phttnieiaai 


Again,  supposing  the  ship  lo  have  come  from  Malta,  {Steph.  Bys.,  t.  v.  Mj/vIoc),  and  afterward  cokwui 


it  must  have  been  on  account  of  some  business,  prob- 
ably commercial,  that  they  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  as  Malta  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  day  and  night's  sail  from  Syracuse  :  whereas 
there  might  be  some  reasons  respecting  the  voyage, 
had  the  ship  come  from  Meleda.  which  la  more  than 
.Ive  times  thst  distance,  and  probably  a  more  uncer- 
tain navigation. — 9.  Aa  regarda  tbe  wind  Euroclydon, 
.it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  implies  a 
southeast  wind.  It  is  composed  of  Evpor,  the  south- 
east wind,  and  n\v6tn>,  a  wave,  an  addition  highly  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  effects  of  this  wind,  but 
probably  chiefly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  lyphonic 
or  tempestuous.  Typbon  is  described  by  Pliny  (2, 
48)  as  praeipuo  navtgantium  pestis,  non  antennas 
mndo,  verum  ipsa  navigia  contorta  frangens.  The 
course  of  the  wind  from  the  southeast  would  impel  the 
ship  towards  the  island  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 


by  Lacedxmon,  nearly  700  years,  as  Thucydides  re- 
lates, before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  ii- 
hered  to  the  interest  of  that  state  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attempt  rasis 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  it.  [Thucyd ,  3,  91  )  Bel 
some  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  pw»- 
er  force ;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtures,  n 
a  conference  which  tbe  historian  baa  preserved  to  as, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  .principal  town,  wbfti 
they  at  length  captured  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Having  thus  gained  possession  of  the  an*, 
they,  wjih  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  that  age. 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  enslaved  the  women  *b4 
children,  and  sent  600  colonists  into  the  island.  (O 
mer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  404  ) 

Mklpks,  a  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  sea  •» 
the  southeast  of  the  promontory  of  PsJinurus.  {Ph*> 
3,  5.)    It  is  now  the  Molpa,  and  is  probably  the  **** 


rectly  but  that  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact  stream  which  Lycophron  (v.  1083)  rails  the  Metuhtc*. 


did.  and  got  clear,  though  it  appears  they  encountered 
some  risk  of  being  wrecked  when  running  under,  or 
to  tbe  south  of,  the  island  of  Clauda  or  Gaudos,  which 
lies  opposite  to  tbe  port  of  Phcenice,  the  place  where 
they  proposed  to  winter.  A  circumstance  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  which  creates  some  difficulty. 
They  who  navigated  the  ship  were  apprehensive  of 
falling  among  the  Syrtes,  which  lay  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  nearly  to  the  southwest  of  the  western  point  of 
Crete.  But  we  should  consider  that  this  danger  lay 
only  in  the  fears  of  the  mariners,  who,  knowing  the 
Syrtes  to  be  tbe  great  terror  of  those  seas,  and  prob- 
ably not  being  able  lo  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  aun  nor  stars  having  been  visible 
for  several  days,  and  as  these  violent  ty phonic  Le- 
vanters are  apt  to  change  their  direction,  might  en- 
tertain apprehensions  that  they  might  be  cast  on  these 
dangerous  quicksands.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  danger  was  mistaken.  {Class- 
ical Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  212,  seqq— Hale's  Anal- 
ysis of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  teqq.t  cd.  id, 
1830.) 

Meliteki,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  tbe  Euphrates.  The  soil  was  fertile, 
and  yielded  fruila  of  every  kind ;  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  tbe  rest  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Armenia 
Minor  was  a  part.  The  chief  product  was  oil,  and  a 
wine  called  Monaritea,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian growth.  (Strab.,  535.  —  Pltn.,  6,  3.)  Its  cap- 
ital was  Melitene,  now  Malatie,  on  a  branch  of  the 
nver  Melas.  (Pfin.f  5,  24.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.— Pro- 
cop  ,  de  JEdtf.,  3,  5.) 

MklItps.  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  After 
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Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jop'W* 
and  Mnemosyne.  Her  nsme  is  derived  from 
«*  lo  celebrate  in  song."  She  presided  over  ttagtdf." 
which  the  poets  made  her  the  inventress.  Heoce  tn* 
language  of  Ausonius,  "  Melpomfru  tragic*  prctk*1* 
moesta  boatu."  (Auson  ,  Idyll,  ult ,  v.  2  )  Sbe  •* 
commonly  represented  ss  veiled,  and  holding  m 
hand  a  tragic  mask.  Her  instrument  was  lbs  lyre- 
Melpomene  became,  by  the  river-god  Acbelous,  "* 
mother  of  the  Sirens.    (Vid.  Muss?.) 

Memmu  (more  correctly  Remmu)  Lex,  a  la*, 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  ia  uncertain.  «  *j 
dained,  that  an  accusation  should  not  be  admin* 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  service  ofd* 
public.  (Val.  Max.,  3.  7,  9  —  Sunt.,  Vit.  Jul.,  W 
and  if  any  one  was  convicted  of  false  accusation*  i» 
he  should  be  branded  on  tho  forchesd  with  a  lei'"  • 
probably  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  **> 
written  KALUMNIA. — As  regards  the  correct 
of  the  name  of  this  law,  consult  Heineccius,  Ant  A«"*i 
p.  731,  ed.  Haubold. 

Memmu,  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches  °['n 
plebeian  house,  who  were  themselves  subdivided  n>» 
the  families  of  the  Galli  and  Gemelli.   The  most  re- 
markable of  the  Mcmmii  were  the  following  --1  ■ 
Memmiu*  Gallus,  was  praetor  B.C.  176  and  I7»,  »n 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  ^Etolians  — II  c-  >]'"[[ 
rnius  Gallus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribODC  o' 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  speaker. 
he  who  induced  the  people  to  summon  Jugurtt,J  .r* 
of  Numidia,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  expose,  if  poai  - 
by  his  means,  the  corruption  of  the  Roai«B  ncW 
(Kid.  Jugurtha.)    He  was  afterward  elected  consw. 
B.C.  100,  but  was  assassinated  by  Glaocu,  » <w 
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appointed  candidate.  (Vid.  Marius.) — III.  L.  Menv 
mius  Gemellus,  wu  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C. 
64.  and  prator  B.C.  59,  in  which  latter  capacity  be 
had  the  government  of  Bithynia.  He  was  distinguish- 
ed aa  an  orator  and  poet,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  Catullus  and  Lucretius,  the  latter  of  whom  dedicated 
his  poem  to  him.  Cicero  describes  him  as  a  man  of 
great  literary  acquirements,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  Grecian  language  aud  literature.  (Brut.,  70) 
The  Mme  writer,  however,  represents  him  elsewhere 
as  a  man  of  licentious  habits.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  18.) 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Cesar's,  and  was  driven  into 
exile  by  means  of  the  Utter,  on  the  charge  of  bribery 
in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  also  of  extortion  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  He  died  in  exile.  (Ctc  ,  Ep. 
«d  Fam,  13,  I. — M&nut.,  ad  loc.—Id.,  Ep.  ad  Alt., 
6,  1. — Ernesti,  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.) 

Memnon,  I.  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers.  He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Odys- 
sey as  the  son  of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  re- 
markable for  his  beauty,  and  as  the  vanquisher  of  An- 
tltochus  (4,  188  ;  11,  521)  Hesiod  calls  him  the 
King  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  represents  him  as  the  son 
of  Titbonus.  ( Tkeog. ,  986  )  He  is  supposed  to  have 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
have  been  slain  by  Achilles.  In  the  "tvxooraaia,  a 
lost  drama  of  jfSschylus,  (he  dead  body  of  Memnon  is 
carried  away  by  his  mother  Eos.  (Fragm.  Ho.  261, 
id.  Dindorf.)  He  is  represented  by  most  Greek  wri- 
ters as  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  Mid  to 
have  been  connected  with  Persia.  According  to  Dio- 
dorus  (2,  22),  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Memnon,  govern- 
ed Persia,  at  tho  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  viceroy 
of  Tenlamos,  the  Assyrian  king ;  and  Memnon  erected 
at  Susa  the  palace  which  was  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Meinnonium.  'Diodorus  slso  adds,  that  the 
Ethiopiana'claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their  coun- 
try. Pausanias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  also  says 
that  be  came  to  Troy  from  Susa,  and  not  from  Ethio- 
pia, subduing  all  tho  nations  in  his  way.  (Pausan., 
10,  31,  6. — Id  ,  I,  42,  2  )  iEschylus  also,  according 
to  S  Ira  bo,  spoke  of  the  Cissian,  that  is,  Susian,  parent- 
age of  Memnon  (Straho,  720) :  and  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  palace  at  Susa,  called  Mcmnonia,  and  also 
says,  thst  the  city  itself  was  sometimes  described  by 
the  same  name.  (Herod.,  5,  63.  stq. — Id.,  7,  151.) 
The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not 
known  in  Susa  till  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
and  that  the  buildings  there  called  Mcmnonian  by  the 
Greeks  were,  in  name,  at  least,  the  representative  of 
those  in  Egypt.'  The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian proper  names  affords  us  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
hoving, with  Pausanias  (1, 42,  2),  that  the  Memnon  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
nenoph,  Phamenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Amenothph,  of 
which  name  the  Greek  one  is  probably  only  a  corrup- 
tion. Phamenoph  is  said  to  mean  "  the  guardian  of 
the  city  of  Ammon,"  or  "  devoted  to  Araraon,"  "  be- 
looging  to  Ammon." — Memnon,  then,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  early  heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose 
fame  reached  Greece  in  very  early  times.  In  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manet  ho  the  name  of  Amenophis 
occurs,  with  this  rVnwk  :  "This  is  he  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Memnon  and  the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Ameno- 
phis II.,  and  the  son  of  Thutmosis,  who  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt. — As  regards  the 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Memno- 
ninm  II.  (Eneycl.  Us.  Knowi,  vol.  15,  p.  88,  seq.) 
— »tl.  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Artabazus  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia.  He  was  ad- 
vanced, together  with  his  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of 
great  trust  and  power  by  Darius  Ochus,  king  of  Persia. 
We  are  ignorant  of  the  time  of  Memnon's  birth,  trat 


be  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  young  man  m 
B.C.  362.  (Aristocrat.,  p.U72.)  Memnon  possessed 
great  military  talenta,  and  was  intrusted  by  Darius 
Codomantiur,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invasion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander,  with  an  extensive  command  in 
Western  Asia ;  but  his  plana  were  thwarted  and  op- 
posed by  the  satraps,  and  it  was  contrary  to  his  advico 
that  the  Persians  offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Granicus.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  on  this 
occasion,  Memnon  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Western  Asia,  as  the  only  general  who  was  able  to 
oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first  retired  to  Miletus, 
and  afterward  withdrew  to  Halicamassus  in  Caris, 
which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  and  only  aban- 
doned it  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold 
out.  After  the  fall  of  Halicamassus,  Memnon  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  Macedonia.  He  waa  now  complete- 
ly master  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  isl- 
ands in  the  j£gean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception 
of  Mytilenc,  before  which  piece  he  died,  B.C.  333. 
The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fatal  to  the  Persian  cause : 
if  he  had  lived,  he  would  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up 
his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  I,  20,  stqq.— 
Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  seqq.—Diod.  Sic,  16,  62  —  Id  ,  17,  23, 
scqq. — Eneycl.  Us.  Knovl,  vol.  15,  p.  89.)— III.  A 
native  of  Heraclea  Pontica.  in  Bithynia,  generally  re- 

Sirded  as  contemporary  with  Augustus,  but  who,  in 
e  opinion  of  some  critics,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  la- 
ter period.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and 
of  the  tyrants  who  had  ruled  over  it,  in  twenty-four 


books.     Photms  has 
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or,  rather,  an  extract  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  book; 
for  already,  in  his  time,  the  first  eight,  as  also  the  last 
eight  books,  were  lost ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  when 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  author  flourished.  The  ex- 
tracts preserved  by  Photius  are  more  interesting  from 
the  fact  of  Memnon's  speaking,  in  the  course  of  them, 
by  way  of  digression,  of1  other  nations  and  communities 
with  whom  his  townsmen  had  at  any  timo  political  in- 
tercourse or  relations.  These  extracts  extend  from 
the  first  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (B.C.  364)  to 
B.C.  48. — The  latest  arid  best  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  Memnon  is  thst  of  Orel  I  i  us,  Lips  ,  1816,  8vo,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  works  of  other  writers  of  Her- 
aclea.   (SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p  105.) 

Mehkokium,  I.  the  citadel  of  Susa.  The  city  also 
bore  the  epithet  of  "  Memnonian."  (Herod.,  5,  54; 
7,  151.  —  Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Mem- 
non I.)— II.  A  splendid  structure  st  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  tba 
Memnonium  are  regarded  at  the  present  day  as  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  Thebes.  This  beautiful  relic 
of  antiquity  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  fronted  by  a  vast 
propylson,  of  which  234  feet  in  length  are  still  re- 
maining. The  main  edifice  has  been  about  200  feet 
wide  and  600  feet  Jong,  containing  six  courts  snd 
chambers,  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  about  160 
columns  thirty  feet  high.  All  the  sidewalks  hare 
been  broken  down,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  carried  away  ;  nothing  remaining  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  chambers,  to 
testify  to  the  traveller  what  a  noble  structure  once 
occupied  this  interesting  spot.  Champollion  consid- 
ers tho  Memnonium  to  be  the  same  with  the  tomb  Of 
Osymandias,  described  bv  Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  47). 
In  the  Memnonium  is  still  to  be  seen  the  ststue  of 
Osymandias.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
relic  of  art  which  the  place  contains,  and  to  have  been 
once  its  brightest  ornament,  though  at  present  it  h 
thrown  down  from  its  pedestal,  laid  prostrate  on  tho 
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ground,  and  eh  altered  into  a  thousand  pieces.  It 
is  about  26  feet  bro«d  between  ibe  shoulders,  54  feet 
round  the  chest,  and  13  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.    There  are  on  the  back  and  on  bqth  arms 
hteroglyphical  tablets,  eitremely  well  executed,  which 
identify  this  enormous  ststue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple.    This  figure  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Mcmnon,  and 
which  has  so  long  been  celebrated,  for  its  vocal  quali- 
ties.   The  latter,  however,  is  ono  of  the  two  statues 
vulgarly  called  Sbama  and  Dama,  which  stand  a  little 
distance  from  Medmet  Abou  towsrds  the  Nile.  These, 
we  are  told,  arc  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  being  about 
S3  feet  in  height.    The  thronea  on  which  they  re- 
spectively rest  are  30  feet  long,  18  broad,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  high.    They  are  placed 
•bout  40  feet  asunder ;  are  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  the  east,  directly  opposite  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.    If  there  be  any  difference  of  aize, 
the  southern  one  is  the  smaller.    It  appears  to  be  of 
•oe  entire  stone.    The  face,  arms,  and  front  of  the 
body  have  suffered  so  much  from  studied  violence, 
that  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
bead-dress  is  beautifully  wrought,  as  are  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  back,  continue  quite  uninjured 
The  massy  hair  project*  from  behind  the  ears  like  that 
•f  the  sphinx.    The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
•rnamented  with  the  elegant  device  of  two  bearded 
figures  tying  the  atem  of  the  flexible  lotus  round  the 
ligula.    The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  knees.    The  other  statue,  which 
stands  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
vocal  Mr  moon.    It  presents  the  same  attitude  as  its 
eompanion.    This  famous  statue  was  said  to  utter, 
when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  musicsl  string. 
(Pausan.,  1,  42,  3.)    Cambyses,  who  spared  not  the 
Egyptian  god  Apis,  suspecting  some  imposture,  broke 
the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  discovered  nothing.    Strabo  (816),  who  visited 
the  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he  saw  two  colos- 
sal figures,  one  of  them  erect,  and  the  other  broken  off 
from  above,  and  the  fragments  lying  on  the  ground. 
He  adds,  however,  a  tradition,  that  this  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  an  earthquake.    The  geographer  says 
that  he  and  iElius  Gallus,  with  many  other  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  were  standing  by  these 
statues  early  in  the  morning,  when  they  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  csme 
from  the  colossus,  or  the  base,  or  from  the  surrounding 
multitude.    He  mentions  also  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  the  sound  came  from  that  part  of  the  statue 
which  remained  on  the  base.     Pliny  and  Tacitus 
mention  the  sound  produced  from  the  statue  without 
having  themselves  heard  it  (Pltn.,  36,  11.  —  Tacit., 
Ann.,  2,  61. — Compare  Juvenal,  15,  5),  and  Lucian 
informs  us  that  Demetrius  went  on  purpose  lo  iEgypt 
to  see  the  pyramids  snd  Mcmnon's  statue,  from  which 
s  voice  proceeded  st  the  rising  of  the  sun.    ( Toxans, 
6,  27.)    It  was  a  general  persuasion,  indeed,  among 
the  Egyptians  as  well  as  others,  that  before  Cambyses 
broke  this  colossus,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.    What  characterizes,  however,  in  a  particu- 
lar degree,  the  statue  of  vocal  celebrity,  is  the  inscrip- 
tions, both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
which  its  legs  are  covered.    Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
aad  all  attest  that  the  writers  had  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Transla- 
tions of  two  of  these  inscriptions  follow :  "  /,  Publius 
Balbinus,  heard  the  divine  voice  of  Memnon  or  Pha- 
tumtpk.    I  came  in  company  with  the  Empress  Sabi- 
nt+tt  the  first  hour  of  the  sun's  course,  the  15<A  year 
«/  ike  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  24r*  day  of  Athyr,  the 
25M  of  the  month  of  November."    The  other  inscrip- 


tion is  ss  fellows  :  "  /  wrde  after  having  heard  Mtn- 
non. — Cambyses  hath  tbounded  me,  a  stone  cat  mtt 
an  image  of  the  Sun- king.    1  had  formerly  tit  nrta 
vout  of  Memnon,  but  Cambyses  ha*  deprived  mt  tf 
the  accents  which  express  joy  and  grief. — You  rdttt 
grievous  things.    Your  voice  is  now  obscure.  Ok 
wretched  statue  I  I  deplore  your  fate."  (Amervs* 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p.  82. — Compare  Champd 
lion,  Pricu  du  Systime  Hteroglyphique,  vol.  I,  p 
236.)    It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  first  of  uVm 
inscriptions,  that  Mcmnon,  as  we  have  already  it- 
marked  in  a  previous  article  (Memnon  I  ),  is  made 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Phamenoph ;  and,  to  bci, 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  on  the  statue,  as  decipher^ 
by  Champollion,  shows  it  to  have  been  the  effigy  of 
Amenophis.    There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  not- 
withstanding these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  this 
statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  snd  Pausani- 
as.     These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  bad  n 
their 'lime  fallen  down  or  been  broken  off;  but  at 
present  the  upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  potmen, 
though  not  in  a  single  piece,  being  adapted  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  by  courses  of  the  common 
sandstone  used  so  generally  in  the  buildings  of  Thebes 
Heeren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue  might  ban 
been  repaired  after  the  time  of  Strabo. — Of  the  fat 
that  the  statue  of  Mcmnon  uttered  sounds  when  the 
sun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  as  to  its 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  was  effected,  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists.    It  bss  been  thought  by 
some,  that  the  priests  of  Thebes  might  bsve  fabricated, 
by  mechanical  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  head,  the  spnufl 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  it  sent  forth  wwvdi 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.    Such  an  explanation,  hew- 
ever,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ;  the  circumstance* 
of  the  case  are  directly  against  it.    The  more  gener- 
ally received  opinion  ascribes  tho  sound  te  some  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Egjp 
tian  priests  artfully  took  advantage,  though  in  *hn 
way  is  quite  uncertain.    Alexander  Humboldt  speaks 
of  certain  sounds  that  are  heard  to  proceed  from  the 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  in  South  Aroenci, 
at  sunrise  :  these  be  attributed  to  confined  air  maxinf 
its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  and  external  temperature  i*  con- 
siderable.   The  French  savant  attest  to  their  hiring 
heard  such  sounds  at  Carnek,  on  the  east  bank  of  1st 
Nile;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  tb» 
priests,  who  had  observed  this  phenomenon,  took  »«"- 
vantage  of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  "hit 
means  we  know  not,  to  mske  the  credulous  beJiev* 
that  a  similar  sound  proceeded  from  the  colossal  stat- 
ue of  Phamenoph.     (British  Museum,  Efypl-  A*- 
ttq.,  vol.  1,  p.  266  )    Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  » 
his  work  on  the  "  Topography  of  Thebes'*  (Lpas.< 
1835),  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty.   4*  The  sound  which  this  statue  uttered,"  ob- 
served this  writer,  "  was  said  to  resemble  the  breaking 
of  a  harp-string,  or,  according  to  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  a  metallic  ring  (one  of  the  in- 
scriptions says,  'like  brass  when  struck'),  snd  the 
memory  of  its  daily  performance  is  still  retained  in  the 
traditional  appellation  of  Salamat,  'salutations,'  by 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  Thebes.    In  the  lap  of 
the  statue  is  a  stone,  which,  on  being  struck,  emit* 
a  metallic  sound,  that  might  still  be  made  u»c  of  >p 
deceive  a  visiter  who  was  predisposed  to  belicre  in 
its  powers  ;  and  from  its  position,  and  a  square  apacr 
cut  in  the  block  behind,  as  if  to  admit  a  person  who 
might  thus  lie  concealed  from  the  moat  ecrulinoni  ob- 
server in  the  plain  below,  it  aeems  to  have  been  used 
after  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another  simi- 
lar recess  exists  beneath  the  present  site  of  this  swoe. 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  same  purport 
when  the  statue  was  in  its  mutilated  state.   Mr.  Bur- 
ton snd  I  first  remarked  the  metallic  sound  of  tkn 
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•tone  in  the  Tap  of  the  statue  in  the  year  1824,  and 
conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  used  to  deceive 
the  Roman  visiters ;  but  the  nature  of  the  toutid, 
which  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  an- 
cient authors,  seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Thebes  in  18311,  on 
again  examining  the  statue  and  its  inscriptions,  I  found 
that  one  Ballilla  had  compared  it  to  the  atnking  of 
brass  ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  thia  authority  was 
snore  decisive  than  the  vague  accounts  of  those  wri- 
ters who  had  never  heard  it.  I  determined  on  posting 
some  peasants  below  and  ascending  myself  to  the  lap 
of  tbe  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing  from  them  the 
impression  made  by  the  sound.  Having  struck  the 
sonorous  block  with  a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  what 
they  hesrd,  and  their  answer,  Entc  betidrob  e'nahas, 
'You  are  sinking  brass,'  convinced  me  that  the 
sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  and 
led  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the 
effect  of  a  slight  blowV  ( Wilkinson's  Topography 
of  Thebes,  p.  36,  sea  ) — The  bead  of  the  colossal 
Meinnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  vocal  Memnon  described  by  Strabo,  Taci- 
turn, and  Pausanias.  The  height  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  bead  belongs  was  about  24  feet  when  entire. 
There  is  also  an  entire  coloasal  Memnon  in  the  British 
Museum  9  feet  6|  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
great  Memnon  at  Thebes.  ;  Munition's  Mgypliaca,. 
—  Philological  Mm  cum,  No.  4,  art.  Memnon. — En- 
eycl.  Us.  Knowi,  vol.  15,  p.  88,  ieqf.) 

Memphis,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Nile-  Concerning  the  epoch  of  its  foundation 
and  its  precise  situation,  writers  are  not  agreed  With 
to  its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
all  the  authority  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  Memphis  stood  about  15  miles  south  of  the  Apex 
of  the  Delta:  this,  at  least,  is  D'Anville's  opinion. 
Herodotus  (2,  99)  assigns  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  and  Diodorus  (1,  50)  to  Uchoreus.  From 
the  account  given  by  the  former  of  these  writers,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Nile  originally  ran  nearer  the 
Libyan  mountains,  and  that  Menes,  having  erected  a 
large  dam  about  a  hundred  stadia  south  of  the  spot 
where  Memphis  afterward  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
pursue  a  more  easterly  course.  After  he  had  thus  di- 
verted the  current  of  the  stream,  he  built  Memphis 
stithin  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile.  The  great  em- 
bankment was  always  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotus  slates  that  under  the  Persian  dominion  it 
was  annually  repaired  ,  for  if  the  river  had  at  any  time 
broken  through  the  bank,  the  whole  city  would  have 
been  inundated.  In  Memphis  the  same  Menes  erected 
•  nagnifkem  temple  to  Vulcan  or  Phtha.  (Herod.,  I 
e.)  What  Herodotus  partly  saw  and  partly  learned 
from  the  lips  of  the  priests  relative  to  this  city,  Dio- 
dorus confirms  (I.  50).  He,  too,  speaks  of  the  large 
embankment,  of  a  vast  and  deep  excavation  which  re- 
ceived tbe  water  of  the  river,  and  which,  encircling 
tbe  city,  exeep  in  the  quarter  where  the  mound  was 
constructed,  rendered  it  secure  sgainst  any  hostile 
attack.  He  differ*  from  Herodotus,  however,  in  ma- 
king, as  has  already  been  remarked,  Uchoreua  to  have 
been  its  founder.  On  this  point,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  base  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the 
aaeieat  writers,  lor  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
assigned  also  to  Epaphus  (Schot ,  in  Slat.,  Theb.,  4, 
737)  and  to  Apis.  (Syncellus,  p.  149.  —  Compare  I 
WesssMuf,  ad  Diod.  Sic,  I.  c)  It  is  more  than 
that  the  Egyptian  priesta  themselves  were 
of  no  definite  information  on  this  head,  and 
that  Memphis  waa  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
Thebes  was  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
the  land  waa  under  the  sway  of  many  contempo- 
monarchs.  When,  however,  the  whole  coun- 
try wis  united  under  one  king,  the  royal  residence 
mould  seem  to  have  been  transferred  to  Memphis,  in 


order  to  enjoy,  probably,  the  cool  breezes  from  the 
sea,  and  Thebes  would  then  appear  to  have  declined 
in  importance.  The  circuit  of  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodorus  at  150  stadia,  from  which  it  would  aeem  lhat 
it  was  still  larger  in  compass  than  the  city  of  Thebes. 
Memphis  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Cambyses.  It  was  adorned  and  beautified, 
however,  under  the  Ptolemies  ;  and,  sbout  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Alexan- 
dra being  the  capital  :  but  its  decay  had  already  be- 
gun. Strabo,  who  visited  it  sbout  this  lime,  describes 
ihe  temple  of  Vulcan,  another  of  Venus,  and  a  third 
of  Osiris,  where  the  Apis,  a  sacred  bull,  was  wor- 
shipped (rid.  Apis);  and  also  a  Sempeum  and  a  large 
circus.  But  many  of  its  palaces  were  in  ruins  ;  an 
immenso  colossus,  formed  of  a  single  stone,  lay  in 
front  of  the  circus  ;  and  among  a  number  of  sphinxes 
near  the  Scrapeum,  some  were  covered  with  sand  to 
ihe  middle  of  the  body,  and  olhers  were  so  nesrly 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heads  visible — melan- 
choly and  certain  presages  of  it*  future  fate.  In  the 
seventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  conquest  of 
Egypt  occurred.  Memphis  was  not  indeed  destroyed 
by  the  victors,  yet  it  had  to  supply  sbundant  materials 
for  the  new  capital  of  Cairo,  as  a  view  of  thia  lalter 
place  even  at  the  present  day  conclusively  proves. 
From  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin  ;  and 
though  Benjamin  of  Tudsta,  in  the  twelfth  century 
found  it  still  in  part  standing,  yet  the  process  of  dilapi- 
dation was  actively  carried  on.  and  most  of  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
new  capital  of  Cairo.  This  Istter  city  he  calls  •'  New 
Misraim,"  and  Memphis  M  Old  Misraim"  (c  21).  The 
first  modem  traveller  who  seems  to  have  discovered 
the  true  site  of  Memphis  is  Fourmont  (Description 
des  mines  d'Heliopolis  et  de  Memphis,  Paris,  1755, 
8vo)  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  elucidated 
by  the  researches  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  extend,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Nile,  for  more  than  one  geographical  mile  in  a  south- 
ern direction  from  Old  Cairo.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Saccara  is  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
temple  of  Vulcan.  The  village  which  occupies  a  Dart 
of  the  eite  of  Memphis  is  called  by  Fourmont  Ma- 
nuf,  while  more  modern  authorities  name  it  Myt-Rah- 
yneh.  Both  arc,  in  fact,  right:  along  the  side  of 
Memphis  many  villages  rise,  but  the  Isrgest  masses 
of  ruins  show  themselves  principally  st  Myt-Rahyneh, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  city —The  following  de- 
scription of  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  in  the  twclfih 
century,  is  from  an  Oriental  writer.  (Abdollatif's 
Abridgment  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  De  Sacy. — En- 
cyclopaedia Metropolitans,  art  Egypt )  "Among  the 
monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancients 
are  the  remains  still  extant  in  old  Miar  or  Memphis. 
That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat,  in  the  province  of 
Djizeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  the  in- 
dent capital  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  bo  until  ruined  by  Bokhtnaar  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) ;  but  many  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
had  built  Iskanderiyeh  (Alexandrea),  thia  latter  place 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that 
pre  eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru-ebn-el  Aasi,  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz  came  fritn 
the  west  and  built  El  Cahirah  (Cairo),  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  residence. — But  let  us 
return  to  ihe  description  of  Menuf,  also  called  old 
Misr.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  extent  of  this  city, 
the  remote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  attempts 
made  by  various  nations  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  the 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  formed— ruining 
its  nouses  and  defacing  its  sculptures— notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  combined  with  whal  more  than  four  thou 
*  821 
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und  yrars  mast  have  done  towards  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful  that  they 
confound  even  *  reflecting  mind,  and  are  such  as  the 
most  eloquent  would  not  be  able  to  describe.  The 
more  you  consider  them,  the  more  docs  your  astonish- 
ment  increase  ;  and  the  more  you  look  at  them,  the 
more  pleasure  you  experience.  Every  idea  which  they 
suggest  immediately  gives  birth  to  some  other  still 
more  novel  and  unexpected  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  ima- 
gine that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope,  you  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  still  greater  behind  " 
Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he  specifies  a  mon- 
olithic temple  simitar  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, adorned  with  curious  sculptures.  He  next  ex- 
patiates upon  the  idols  found  among  the  ruins,  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness 
of  their  proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  na- 
ture, limn  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  he  says,  which,  without  in- 
cluding the  pedestal,  was  45  feet  in  length,  15  feet 
from  side  to  side,  and  from  back  to  front  in  the  same 
proportion.  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered 
with  a  coaling  of  red  varnish,  tho  antiquity  of  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  its  lusUe.  The  ruins  of 
Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  journey  in  every  direction.  But  so  rapidly  haa 
the  work  of  destruction  proceeded  since  the  twelfth 
century,  that  few  points  h|vc  been  more  debated  by 
modem  travellers  than  the  site  of  thia  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. The  investigations  of  the  French,  as  nas  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. "At  Myl-Rahynch  (MelrahaimS),  one  league 
from  Saccara,  we  found,"  says  General  Dugna,  "so 
many  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
sculptures  around  atid  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  that  we 
were  convinced  these  must  be  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
The  sight  of  some  fragments  of  one  of  those  colos- 
susscs,  which  Herodotus  says  were  erected  by  Scsos- 
tris  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  45  feet  high  "  (RustcWt  Egypt, 
p.  216,  seaq  )— Memphis  is  thought  by  many  to  have 
been  the  Noph  of  Scripture.  (Isaiah,  19,  13  —Jcr., 
%  16—  Ezck.,m,  13-16.) 

Menander  (Mlvavdpor),  I.  a  celebrated  comic  poet 
of  Athens,  bom  B.C.  342.  According  to  Suidas,  he 
was  the  aon  of  Diopithcs  and  Hcgistrate,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-headed  enough  (errpa66f  ruf  6^ei( 
6£»>f  it  tov  vovv).  His  father  was  at  this  time  com- 
mander of  tho  forces  stationed  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
some  consequence.  Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  was  his 
uncle  and  instructcr  in  the  drama.  (ProUg.,  Ana- 
loph.,  p.  30  )  Theophrastus  was  his  tutor  in  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  and  he  may  have  derived  from  the 
latter  the  knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  was  so 
eminent.  (Ding  Lacrl ,  5,  36)  The  merit  of  his 
pieces  obtained  for  bim  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  New 
Comedy.  His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  their 
elegance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  his  21st  year  he  brought  out  the  'Opry,  his  first 
drama.  (Prolrg.,  Aristoph..  p.  xxx.)  He  lived  29 
years  more,  dying  B.C.  292,  after  having  composed 
105  plays,  according  to  some  authorities  (ApoUod.,ap. 
Aui.  GtU.,  17,  4),  and  according  to  others  108.  (Sui- 
das— yiypofc  Kuuptiac  pij.)  He  gained  the  prize, 
however,  only  eight  times,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  his  productions,  and  although  he  was  the  most 
admired  writer  of  his  time.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
tides  of  comedies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to 
us  ;  but  it  is  clesr,  of  course,  that  all  these  are  not 
correctly  attributed  to  him.  (Fabric.,  Bibltoth.  Gr., 
to!  2,  p.  460.  468.  id  Harlet  )  M  enander  is  said 
to  have  been  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  harbour  of 


Pine os,  and  a  line  in  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  supposed  fcy 
some  to  allude  to  this:  "  Comiau  ut  ncdut  pcrxit  dum 
nabal  in  media."    (lb.,  591.)    According  to  aootly; 
account,  he  drowned  himself  because  his  rival  Phile- 
mon obtained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest  —  All 
antiquity  agrees  in  praise  of  Menander.   AVe  lean 
from  Ovid  that  all  hia  plots  turned  on  love,  and  ibi 
in  his  time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  dul- 
dren's  books.    (Ovid,  Tntt.,  2.  370.)    Julius  Cesar 
called  Terence  a  "  dimidialu*  Menander,"  or  "  salt cd 
Menander,"  having  reference  to  his  professed  imita- 
tion of  the  Athenian  dramatist.    Terence,  indeed.  »ai 
but  a  translator  of  his  dramas.    Plutarch  preferred 
Menander  to  Aristophanes,  and  Dio  Chrysostooi  rant- 
ed him  above  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Comedr. 
Quintilian  (10,  1.  69)  givea  him  unqualified  praise  u 
a  delineator  of  manners.    From  these  notices,  from 
the  playa  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  conapb- 
ment  paased  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  the  grimm*- 
rian,  we  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  adannbk 
painter  of  real  life.    He  was  a  man,  however,  oJ  bees- 
tious  principles  ;  and  his  effeminate  and  immoral  ba- 
its, and  that  carelessness  in  his  verses  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or.  at  least,  of  copying, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion  rather  than  the  uu- 
gmative  poet.    It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  vert 
little  of  the  humoroua  in  tbo  fragments  of  Mensoder 
which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of  a  play  by  frag- 
ments.   Sheridan's  plsys,  if  reduced  .to  the  same  stole, 
would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  be  u 
perhaps  the  most  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  cow- 
try.    The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  manner*  s 
to  excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  laughter.   The  play* 
of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  dram** 
action.    Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity,  bet 
as  he  tells  us  himself,  added  to  the  main  plot  *oa* 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Me- 
nander ;  thus  making,  as  he  saya,  one  piece  out  of  t»* 
Between  the  lime  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Menu- 
der,  a  great  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athe- 
nian character,  which,  in  all  probability.  *'•»  """'J 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  political  conditioo 
of  the  Athenian  state.    The  spirit  of  the  people  b» 
declined  from  the  noble  patriotism  which  cha»<w- 
ized  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  at  a  time  when  Albew 
was  struggling  for  supremacy  in  Greece;  and,  is  the 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had  aeaih 
extinguished  the  spirit  that  once  animated  tb«  e«- 
querors  of  Marathon  and  Platca.    Manners  prooaWf 
had  not  changed  for  the  belter  in  Athens;  thougn  at 
obscenity  and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  do  "** 
er  have  been  tolerated.    The  transition  from  ce»r«e 
ness  of  expression  to  a  decent  propriety  of  lanr»;f 
marks  the  history  of  literature  in  every  coaatn-  T*' 
tho  personal  satire  and  the  coerseneaw,  wr»ieb  ei*'if' 
terized  tho  old  comedy,  were  no  longer  adapted")  it' 
age  aj.d  circumstances  in  which  Menander  hT™» ,c 
there  remained  nothing  for  bun  to  attempt  "  '^ 
atist  but  the  new  species  of  comedy,  in  which,  ' 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  autiquitv,  he  attain*  • 
the  highest  excellence.— The  fragments  of  MeoanstJ 
arc  principally  preserved  in  Athenseus,  Slob*"*;  • 
the  Greek  lexicographers  and  grammarians     '  . 
were  published  along  with  those  of  Philemon  by 
Clcrc  (Clericue),  in  1709,  8vo     This  edition, 
cuted  with  very  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  •  j. 
disgraceful  literary  warfare,  in  which  Benilet,  " 
mann,  Gronovius.  De  Pauw,  and  D*On«»«  T 
active  part.    (Fabric,  Bibl.  Gr..  vol.  2.  P  «»* 
Harltt.)    The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Mt\ntl'  • 
1823,  8vo.— It  soems  possible  that  some  ef  «*•  J ' - 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  i»  v*1"** 
to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  plays  having  be"  ,D 
islencc  in  the  seventeenth  century.    (E*1li't  ^ 
Knmtl,  vol.  15.  p.  92.— 7Wrc  of  the  ^"u\d 
cd.,  p.  122  )— II.  A  native  of  Uodicea.  **>  * 
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270  B.C.  He  wat  the  author  of  a 
Hepi  *EiT(drfxri«£v, "  dmrrmin^  discourses  delivered 
for.  mere  display." — III.  Sumamed  "  Protector,"  e 
Greek  writer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
Utter  half  of  the  tilth  century.  He  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  body-guard,  whence  he  derived  the  name  of 
"  Protector.'1  (Cod.  Theodos..  6,  24  )  He  wrote  s 
h  story  of  the  Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  659  to  A.D. 
6S2,  to  eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  "  Edoga  Legationum," 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  The  best 
edition  of  Mcnander  is  by  Bekker  and  Niebohr,  Bonn  , 
1930,  together  with  the  fragment*  of  Dexippus,  Eu- 
napiiis,  Pstricios,  dec.  (Encyel.  Us.  Kncnel.,  vol.  15, 
p.  92.) 

Maxarli,  I.  a  powerful  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul,  occu- 
pying originally  all  the  country  between  the  Rhenus 
and  Mosa  (Rhine  and  Meuse)  as  far  nearly  aa  the  ter- 
ritory of  Julith.  fn  Cesar's  time  they  bad  even  pos- 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  until  driven 
by  the  German  tribes.  (Cits.,  B.  G.,  4,  4.) 
At  a  later  period  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhino,  when  the  Ubti  and  Sigambri,  from  Germany, 
established  themselves  on  the  western  bank  of  the  riv- 
er. From  s  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hut.,  4,  28),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  was  subsequently 
to  be  found  along  the  lower  Meuse.  They  had  a  for* 
tress  on  this  last-mentioned  stream,  whose  name  of 
Castellnm  still  subsists  in  Kessel.  In  Cesar's  days 
the  Menapii  had  no  city,  but  lived  after  the  German 
fashion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fenr.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  201.)— II.  A  Gallic  tribe 
who  migrated  into  Hibernia  (Ireland),  and  settled  in 
part  of  the  modern  province  of  Lexnster.  (Mannert, 
Geogr  ,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  218.) 

Mains,  a  freedmanof  Pompey  the  Great,  noted  for 
frequently  changing  sides  in  the  war  between  Sextus 
Pompeius  and  the  triumvirs.  He  first  deserted  the 
party  of  Sextus,  under  whom  he  held  an  important 
naval  command,  and  went  over  to  Augustus:  then 
he  returned  to  his  former  aide ;  and  again  abandoned 
It  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap- 
pida.  B.  C,  5,  78,  seqq  )  The  historisn  just  quoted 
applies  to  him  the  very  appropriate  title  of  vaXtiinpo- 
form;.  Horace  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  him  in 
his4*h  Epode  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  countenanced 
by  the  earlier  commentators,  has  been  rejected  by 
'nor*  recent  scholars.    (Donne,  ad  Moral  ,  Epod.,  4, 

Mit* pks,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  Parvum, 
noniwast  of  Sebennytua,  and  near  the  coast.    It  was 
the  chief  city  of,  and  gave  name  to,  the  Mendesian 
name.    From  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Ostiwm  Mendesium),  now  the  canal  of  Achmun.  de- 
rived its  sppellation.    The  goat  was  here  an  ohjectof 
adoration,  and  Herodotus  slates  (2.  46)  that  both  this 
animal  and  the  god  Pan  were  called  in  the  Egyptian 
language  Mendes.    Pan  was  worshipped  at  litis  place 
with  che  visage  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  though  what  the 
Greek  writers  here  call  Pan  answers  more  correctly 
to  the  deity  PriapiM.  or  the  generative  attribute  con- 
•Kkrod  abstractedly.    At  Mendei,  female  goats  were 
also  i*  M  i- acred.    The  fable  of  Jupiter  having  been 
suckled  by  a  goat  prohahly  arose  from  some  cmblc- 
oomposition,  the  true  explanation  of  which  was 
only  to  the  initiated.— The  city  of  Mcndcs 
gradually  disappeared  from  history,  and  in  its  irnme- 
diate  vicinity  rose  the  city  of  Thmuis.  where  the  goat 
was  still  worshipped  as  at  Mendes. — Jablonski  (Panlh. 
Egypt .  I,  2.  ?)  makes  Mendes  eignify  "  fertile"  or 
*  prolific."  and  regards  it  as  expressive  of  the  fertil- 
ising and  productive  energies  of  nature,  especially  of 
the  sen.    In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  Thmu- 
is  ia  the  Egyptiau  tongue  also  signified  "a  goat  " 
(Huron.,  ad  Jovin ,  9,  6.)    Lacroce,  on  the  contrary, 

to  "  the  city  of  lions." 


Jsblonski  (Fee.,  p.  80,  seqq.)  inclines  to  the  former  of 
these  explanations  ;  while  Champollion,  on  his  side, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuis  the  mean- 
ing of  "  island  "  (L'Egypte  sou*  lea  Pharaom,  voL 
2,  p.  119.  —  Compare  Creuser,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p. 
476.' — Knight,  Inquiry  into  the  Sytnb.  Lang.,  dec,  4 
191.— Class.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  265.)— The  ruins 
of  Mendes  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Achmun.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p.  579.) 

Mrnkclbs,  a  native  of  Barce  in  Cyrenaica,  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  Athenians.  Harpo 
cration  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  assign  this  production  to  Menecles,  or  to  a 
certain  Callialrstus.  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (Vyth., 
4,  10)  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  Men- 
ecles, which  relates  to  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  A<6Wu  of  this 
writer.    (Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  225.) 

Mkmccratis,  I.  a  native  of  Ehea,  in  itolis,  con- 
temporary  with  HecaUeus.  Strabo  cites  his  work  "  On 
the  origin  of  cities"  (etepl  Krioeup),  and  his  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hellespont1"  (E^vamvriojai  nepioioe). 
— II.  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  and  a  resident  at  Rome.  Galen  makes 
mention  of  him,  and  speaks  also  of  several  of  his 
preparations.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  diachylon, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modem  times 
(Galen,  de  Compos.  Medic,  6,  p.  228),  and  also  of  a 
preparation  called  tuiopioc,  composed  of  escharotio 
substances.  (Id.  ib  )  An  inscription  given  by  Mont- 
fa  ucon  informs  us  thst  he  was  imperial  physician,  and 
that  he  composed  155  works.  (Montfaucon,  ruppl , 
vol.  3,  pt  A.—Sprengcl,  Hist.  Med  .  vol.  2,  p.  50, 
seq.) — III.  A  physician,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who 
became  extremely  vain  in  consequence  of  his  success 
in  curing  epileptics.  He  assumed,  in  consequence,  the 
appellation  of  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  life  unto 
others,  while  ho  gave  the  names  of  other  deities  to  the 
individuals  whom  he  had  cured,  and  always  had  some 
of  them  following  him  ss  minor  goda  throughout  tho 
cities  of  Greece.  He  is  ssid  to  have  siipulstcd  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  undertook  to  cure 
them.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  he  employed  the  following  language  :  "  Menccra- 
Us,  Jupiter  (6  Zen)  to  Philip,  the  king  of  the  Mace- 
donians, success"  (ti  rpurretv).  The  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  was  chsracteristic :  "  Philip  to 
Mtnecratcs*  a  sound  mind  (iiytoJvetv) :  I  advise  thee 
to  betake  thyself  to  Aniicyra." — The  same  k^ng  played 
off,  on  one  occasion,  s  good  practical  joke  on  this  crazy 
disciple  of  iEsculapius.  Having  invited  him  to  a 
s pie tid id  banquet,  he  seated  him  apart  from  the  other 
guests,  and  placed  before  him  a  censer  containing  frank- 
incense. The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
the  feast,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  banqueted  on 
more  substantial  food.  Menecratea  at  first  was  do- 
lighted  at  the  compliment,  but  the  cravings  of  hunger 
soon  convinced  him  thst  he  w  as  sull  a  mortal,  and  he 
abruptly  left  the  sparlment.  complaining  of  having  been 
insulted  by  the  king.  (Athencus,  7.  p.  289.— AXtan, 
V.  II,  12,  51.)  Plutarch  makes  Mcnccratet  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  question  to  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta  (Apophth.  Reg  et  Due.),  but  incorrectly  ac- 
cording to  Penxoniua.    (Periton  ,  ad  JBt.,  I.  c.) 

MKKnrlMirs,  I  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eretria,  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Though  nobly  descended,  he 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mechan- 
ical employment,  either  as  a  tent- maker  or  mason. 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclcpiadet, 
who  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  same  occu- 
pation. Having  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  phi- 
losophy, they  abandoned  their  mean  employment  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  Plato  presided  in  ibv  Ac 
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bio  means  of  subsistence,  end,  According  to  a  law  of 
Solon's,  they  were  cued  before  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
auppurted.  The  mester  of  one  of  the  public  prison* 
w»s,  at  their  request,  sent  for,  and  attested,  that  every 
night  these  two  youths  went  among  the  criminals,  and, 
by  grinding  with  them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which 
enabled  them  to  spend  the  day  in  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. The  magistrates,  struck  with  admiration  at 
such  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  dismissed  them  with  high  applause, 
and  presented  them  with  two  hundred  drachmas. 
{Athenaua,  4.  p.  168.)  They  met  with  several  other 
friends,  who  liberally  supplied  them  with  whatever  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friend,  ana  probably  in  his  society, 
Meirrderous  went  from  Athens  to  Megara,  to  attend 
upon  ihc  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher 
taught,  by  giving  him  the  appellation  of  "the  Liber- 
al.*' He  next  visited  Elis,  where  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Ph*do,  and  afterward  bis  successor.  Transfer- 
ring the  Eiisc  school  from  Elis  to  his  Dative  city,  he 
gave  it  the  name  of  Ereirian.  In  his  school  be  neg- 
lected those  forms  which  were  commonly  observed  in 
places  of  this  kind ;  his  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
placed  on  circulsr  benches  around  him  ;  but  every  one 
attended  him  in  whatever  posture  he  pleased,  standing, 
walking,  or  sitting.  At  first  Menedemus  was  received 
by  the  Eretrtano  with  contempt,  and,  on  account  of  the 
vehemence  with  which  be  disputed,  be  was  often 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  cur  and  madman.  But 
afterward  he  rose  into  high  esteem,  aod  was  intrusted 
with  a  public  office,  to  which  was  affixed  an  annual 
stipend  of  300  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust  with 
fidelity  and  reputation,  but  would  only  accept  a  fourth 
part  of  the  salary.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy,  Eysander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did 
his  countrymen  several  important  services.  Antigonus 
entertained  a  personal  respect  for  him,  and  professed 
himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His  intimacy  with  this 
prince  made  the  Eretnans  suspect  him  of  a  design  to 
betray  their  city  to  Antigonus.  To  save  himself,  be 
fled  to  Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  84ih  year 
of  his  age  It  is  thought  he  precipitated  his  death  by 
abstaining  from  food,  being  oppressed  with  grief  at  the 
ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  and  on  being  unable  to 
persuade  Antigonus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
country.  (Dtog.  Laert.,2,  $125.  Mtqq.  —  Enfield1* 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  seqq.)—\\.  A 
native  of  ?*mpsacus,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
sect  degenerated  into  downright  madness.  Dressed 
m  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  his  head, 
on  which  ware  drawn  the  figures  of  tbe  twelve  signs 
of  tho  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  his  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  staff  in  his  hand,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  he  was  a  spirit, 
returned  from  the  lower  world  to  admonish  the  living. 
He  lived  in  the  reigo  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon. 
(Diog.  Laert,  6,4  102.— Suid.,*  v.  eta^— En  field's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  314.) 

MknklIi  Portos  (UeveMioe  lift^v,  Herod,  4, 
169),  a  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Cyrona'ica,  and  between  the  city  of  Cyrene  and 
Egypt.  It  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Menelaus.  who,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  t«Hed  upon 
this  coast.  (Strak..  1 195  —  Seylax,  p.  45.— Corn. 
Ntp.,  Vtt.  Ages.,  \7.—Mannert,  Gcogr  ,  vol  10,  pt. 
2,  P  86.) 

Mknela'i'um  (or  Menelai  Mons),  a  range  of  hiUs  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  stretching  to  the  south- 
east of  tho  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river. 
Polybius  (5,  22)  says  these  hills  were  remarkably  high 
(dtafepovTuf  infaXovt ).  but  modem  travellers  assure  ua 
thai  this  is  not  tbe  case,  and  that  they  are  mere  hil- 
locks whe^orapared  to  Taygeto*  (DeoWf,  vol.  2, 


p.  409  —Gtll,  Lin.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
perhaps  we  should  read,  in  the  text  of  Porybius,  tm 
dtaOcpoVrwr  v^rjXttve .  (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol  3, 
p.  210  ) 

MbnblIds,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Aga- 
memnon.   He  was  the  sou  of  Plisthenes ;  but  km  sv 
ther  dying  young,  and  his  mother  Aerope  having  t«a 
taken  tn  marriage  by  Atreus,  ber  father-in-law,  both 
Menelaus  and  Agamemnon  received  tbe  cosnoaon  name 
of  Atridaj,  as  if  they  had  been  the  soua  of  A I  reus. 
After  the  murder  of  A  ire  us,  Thyectes  bis  brother  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  compelled  Menelaus  aad 
Agamemnon  to  "flee  from  Argohs.    They  found  »n 
asylum,  first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  aad 
then  with  (Encus,  king  of  Calydon.    From  the  latter 
court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  Menelaus  be- 
came the  saccessful  candidate  for  tbe  band  of  Helen 
(Vid  Helens);  and,  at  tbe  death  of  his  father- in- law, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.    His  conjugal  feho 
ty,  however,  was  not  destined  to  be  of  lonig  continu- 
ance.   Paris,  the  sdn  of  Priam*  king  of  Troy,  cams 
on  a  'visit  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  jfcneas.  Hers 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Menelaus.  Tbt 
Trojan  prince,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  on  tn» 
fair  hostess  Helen,  and  sWly  after  Menelaus  sailed 
to  Crete,  directing  his  queen  to  entertain  tbe  guests  as 
I  long  as  ibey  stayed.    Venue,  however,  inspired  Pans 
and  Helen  with  mutual  love,  and,  filling  a  vessel  snta 
the  property  of  Menelaus,  they  fled  from  Spans  Ai- 
ring his  absence.    A  tempest  sent  by  Juno  drove 
tbem  to  Sidon,  which  city  Psris  took  and  plundered 
and,  sailing  thence  to  Ilium,  be  there  celebrated  h>« 
union  with  Helen.    Menelaus,  being  informed'  by  Ins 
of  what  had  occurred,  returned  home  and  conspired 
with  his  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Myccnas,  aboat 
an  expedition  to  Iuam  ;  be  then  repaired  to  Nestor  at 
Pylos,  and,  going  through  Greece,  they  assembled  the 
chieftsins  for  the  war,  all  of  them  having  been  bound, 
as  is  said,  by  an  oath  to  lend  such  aid  whenever  it 
might  be  demanded  of  them.— After  the  destruction  si 
Troy  (vid.  Troja)  and  tho  recovery  of  Helen  (sW. 
Helena  and  Detpbobus),  Menelaus,  who  had  com- 
manded the  Spartan  forces  in  that  memorable  war, 
kept  company  with  Nestor,  on  his  return  to  Greece, 
until  tbey  reached  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attics. 
Apollo  here  slew  Phrontis,  tbe  pilot  of  Menelaus'  »hm, 
and  the  latter  was  obliged  to  stay  and  bury  him.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  fsneral  rites,  he  again  put  to  sea ; 
but,  as  he  approached  Cape  Males,  Jupiter  sent  fortk 
a  atorm,  which  drove  some  of  his  vessels  to  Crete, 
where  they  went  to  pieces  against  the  rocks.  Five, 
on  board  of  one  of  which  was  Menelaus  himself,  went 
carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  Egypt.    {Oi,  k 
276,  seqq.)    During  the  eight  years  of  hie  absence. 
Menelaus  visited  all  the  adjacent  coasts,  Cyprus 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the   Ethiopians,  Sidonians,  aad 
Erembians,  and  also  I J  by  a  (Od..  4,  81,  are*  ).  wuera 
tbe  lambs  are  born  horned,  and  the  sheep  yean  ihrse 
times  a  year,  and  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  are  in  tba 
utmost  abundance,  for  king  and  shepherd  alike,  la 
these  various  countries  be  collected  much  wealth  ;  but, 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  voyage  homeward,  ha  neglected 


ottering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  wan,  in  consequence, 
detained  by  want  of  wind  at  the  isle  of  Pinroa. 
They  were  here  twenty  days,  and  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions were  nesrly  exhausted,  when  Menelaus  was  in- 
formed of  what  he  ought  to  do  by  Prolejs,  whom  ha 
bad  caught  for  that  purpose  by  the  advice  of  the  *«■■- 
nymph  Idothea.  Having  offered  due  sacrifices  io  the 
immortal  gods,  a  favourable  wind  was  sent,  which 
speedily  carried  him  homeward  ;  and  he  arrived  is  a* 
native  country  on  the  very  day  that  Orestes  was  (Sit- 
ing the  funeral-feast  for  his  mother  and  .Egwthus, 
whom  he  had  alam.  (Od  ,  4.  841,  *#oo  )  Such  is  iba 
narrative  of  Homer.  Helena,  according  to  ihi»  *ama 
poet,  was  tho  companion  of  all  Vhe  wambling*  <i 
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but  tbe  Egyptian  pnesta 
Paris  was  driven  by  adverse  winds  to  Egypt,  where 
Proteus,  who  was  tnen  king,  learning  the  troth,  kept 
Helens  and  dismissed  Pans ;  that  the  Greeks  would 
mat  believe  the  Trojans,  that  she  waa  not  in  their  city. 
Kill  they  bsd  taken  it;  and  that  then  Menelaus  sailed 
to  Eg\  pt,  where  bis  wife  was  restored  to  him.  (Hi- 
rod  ,  2,  H3f  »tqq.—  V\d.  Helena  —Keigktley'e  My- 
thology, p.  493,  arao.)— As  regards  the  reconciliation 
of  Menelaus  and  Ht'len,  V'irgil  follows  the  account 
which  makes  the  Utter  lohave  ingratiated  herself  into 
the  favour  of  her  first  husband  by  betraying  Dei'pho- 
bus  into  his  bands  on  the  night  when  Troy  was  taken. 
(An.,  6,  494.  seqtf  —  Compare  OianL  Cot.,  13,  354, 
aeaq—DtcL  Cret,  5,  116.) 

Mkhknius,  I.  Agrtppa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  501,  and  who  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  people,  when  they  had  seceded  to 
the  Moris  Secer,  to  return  to  the  city.  He  related  on 
this  occasion  the  well-known  fable  of  the  stomach  and 
the  limbs.  (Lre.,  3,  16.— id.,  3,  33. >—  II.  Titus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  chosen  consul  with  C.  Hora- 
Uus,  B.C.  475,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tusci, 
and  being  called  to  an  account  by  the  tribunes  for  this 
failure,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  He  died 
of  grief  soon  after.    (Lie.,  61,  seqq.) 

Mbnks,  the  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned 
over  Egypt,  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  above 
SO00  B.C.,  about  the  lime  fixed  by  biblical  chronolo- 
gists  for  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  by 
Nun  rod.  and  corresponding  also  with  the  era  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yso,  with  whom  the  lustorical  pe- 
riod of  China  begins.  All  inquiries  concerning  the 
hiktory  of  nations  previous  to  this  epoch  are  mere 
speculations  unsupported  by  evidence.  The  records 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  banded  down  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus. Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the 
era  of  Mcnes  several  thousand  years  farther  back, 
reckoning  a  great  number  of  kings  and  dynasties  after 
bun,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of 
tbc  kings,  and  on  their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other 
characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition. 
(Consult  Eusebnu.  Chron.  Canon.,  ed.  JUaii  et  Zoh- 
rub..  Medial.,  1818.)  It  has  been  conjectured  thai 
several  of  Msnetho's  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
but  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parts  of 
the  country.  From  the  time  of  Mcnes,  however, 
something  like  a  chronological  series  has  been  made 
out  by  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
cnxonolojfiHts,  partly  from  the  list  of  Manetho,  and 
pertly  from  the  Phonetic  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ment* of  .the  country. — Menes,  it  is  said  by  some 
(Herod.,  3,  99),  built  the  city  of  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  work,  stopped  the  course  of  the 


I ile  near  it,  by  constructing  a  causeway  several  miles 
broad,  and  caused  it  to  run  through  the  mountains. 
(Vid.  Nilus  )  Diodorus  Siculua,  however  (1,  50),  as- 
signs the  foundation  of  Memphis  to  Uchoreus.  Bish- 
op Clayton  contends  that  Menes  was  not  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  but  tbst  be  only  transferred  the  aeat  of  em- 
pire from  Thebes  to  Memphis.  (Vid.  remarks  under 
the  article  Memphis )  Zoega  finds  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  names  Menes  and  Mnevia;  to  which  may 
be  added  those  of  the  Indian  Menu  and  the  Cretan 
Mtmoa,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  Mannus.  (Zoe- 
ga. eU  Obelise,  p.  11.) 

Mbrksthki  Pobtos,  a  harbour  not  far  from  Gades, 
on  the  cosst  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Baltics.  An 
oracle  of  Menestheus  was  *aid  to  have  been  in  or  near 
the  place.  The  modern  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  spot.  (Vkert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  343  ) 

M  knkstheos  or  Mkksthkus,  a  eon  of  Petens,  and 
great-grandson  of  Erochtbcus,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  during 
sbsence  of  Theseus,  who  was  engaged  in  pcr- 
6  M 


his  various  adventures,  he  was  elected  king. 
The  lawful  monarch,  at  his  return  home,  was  expelled, 
and  Menestheus  established  bis  usurpation  by  his  pop- 
ular manners  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  been 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  war  at 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athens,  and  died  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  island  of  Melos.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Demopbobn,  the  son  of  Theseus.    (Phtt  ,  Vtt  The*.) 

Mininx,  or  LoTorHJorris  Insula,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrti*  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  its  southern  side.  Its  name  of 
Lotopha^ths  (AuTofaryiTic)  or  Lotophagorum  insula 
(AuroQayuv  v^ooc)  wss  given  it  by  the  Creeks,  from 
the  belief  that  in  this  quarter  was  to  be  placed  Homer's 
land  of  the  Lotophagi ;  and,  in  fact,  both  the  island  it- 
self, snd  also  the  adjacent  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  produced  abundance  of  tb»  sweet  and 
tempting  fruit.  (Herod. .  3, 93  —  Jd ,  4, 177  —Folyb, 
13,  %—Eustath  ad  Horn.,  Od ,  10,  84,  p.  16I«.)  In 
our  editions  of  Scylax,  the  island  ia  called  Brachion 
(Bpaxetuv),  a  manifest  interpolation,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  from  the  note  or  gloss  of  some  in- 
dividual, who  wished  to  convey  the  information  that 
there  were  many  shaHows  in  the  neighbourhood  (Man- 
nert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  144  >— Tbe  island  felt 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  Punic 
war,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  the  true 
name,  and  the  one  used  among  the  natives  themselves, 
was  Meninx  (Vbjviy^.—Polyb.,  1,  39. — Compare  Di- 
onyi.  Perteg.,  v.  480).  From  this  time  forward, 
Meninx  remained  the  more  usual  appellation  among 
the  geographical  writers. — Strabo  (834)  informs  ua 
that  the  chief  city  bore  the  same  name  with  the  island. 
Pliny  (5,  4)  speaks  of  the  city  of  Meninx  toward*  Af- 
rica, and  of  another  named  Thoar.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  two  cities,  Meninx  and  Gerra,  the  former  of 
which  ho  places  to  the  northeast,  and  the  latter  to  the 
southwest.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  tbe  chief 
city  of  the  island  was  not  called  Meninx,  but  only  re- 
ceived this  name  from  those  who  traded  thither,  and 
that  the  true  appellation  was  Girba,  which  was  given 
at  a  later  period  to  the  whole  island.  (Aurel.  Vic/., 
Epit.,  c.  31.  "  Creati  in  i*sula  Meningt,  qua  nana 
Girba  dieitur.n)  The  Arabs  still  give  it  the  name  of 
Gerbo  or  Zerbi. — Meninx  was  famed  for  its  purple 
dye,  obtained  from  the  shellfish  along  its  shores,  and 
Pliny  ranks  it  next  in  value  to  the  Tynan. 

Mxwimis,  a  cynic  philosopher,  born  at  Sinope  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whose  family  were  originally  from 
Gadara,  in  Palestine.  According  to  an  authority  cited 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  was  at  first  a  slave,  but  af- 
terward obtained  his  freedom  by  purchase,  and  event- 
ually auccceded,  by  dint  of  money,  in  obtaining  citi- 
zenship at  Tbebea.  Here  he  pursued  tbe  employment 
of  a  money-lender  or  usurer,  and  obtained  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  appellation  of  Hftrpoiaveterr^f  ("»« 
who  tends  money  at  daily  interest").  Having  been 
defrauded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  all  his  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Menippus  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  and  bis  satiric  style  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro.  ( Vid.  remarks  on  the  Menippean  Sa- 
tire, under  the  article  Varro.)  Among  other  produc- 
tions, he  wrote  a  piece  entitled  tktoyevovc  iryximf, 
"  The  Sale  of  Diogene$,"  and  another  called  Nrxvio, 
"  Necromancy. "  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  this  lat- 
ter performsnce  suggested  to  some  imitator  of  I^ocian 
the  idea  of  composing  the  •«  Menippus,  or  Oracle  of 
the  Dead,1'  which  ia  found  among  the  works  of  the 
native  of  Samoaata.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Laf.  Gr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  363.) 

Mknmis,  acity  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene, 
to  the  south  of  Arbela.  The  adjacent  country  abound- 
ed with  bitumen.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  liave  been 
near  tho  modern  Dus-Churmalu.  (Mannert.  Gtogr., 
vol.  5,  p.  453.)   Cnrtins  calls  it  Memniom  (5,  1). 
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at  Nkomedia.  He  «u  a  disciple  of  Antiochus  of 
Laodicca  in  Lycia,and  lived  during  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadnau.  Sextus  Empiricua  rank*  dim  among 
the  Sceptics.  (Pyrrkon.  hy  polyp,,  1,  223,  p.  57.) 
He  banished  analogy  from  the  Lmpinc  system,  and 
substituted  what  was  called  epilogism.  The  hatred 
which  he  bore  towards  the  dogmatists  was  so  great, 
that  he  never  designated  them  by  any  other  but  the 
most  derisory  epithets,  such  as  rptCwwoi,  "  old-rou- 
fjMC-mcn;"  ipipvAiovreic,  "furious  lion*;"  dpipvpo* 
poef,  "coAtemptMe  foola,"  die.  (Galen,  dc  tubfig. 
etnpir.,  c..  9,  p.  66.— Sprengel,  Hut.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
494) 

Mbncsckcs  (three  syllables),  the  father  of  Jocasta. 

Mkncetbs,  I.  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Gyas,  at  the  na- 
val games  exhibited  by  -tneas  at  the  anniversary  of 
his  father's  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
his  commander  for  having  so  unskilfully  steered  bis 
vessel  ss  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  prixe  in  the 
contest.  He  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 
(Vir/.,  JEn.,  5,  161.)  — II.  An  Arcadian,  killed  by 
Turnus  in  the  war  of  „£neas.    (Id.,  12,  517.) 

M  £NC£TiAOBa.    Yid.  Mencetius. 

Msncetius,  a  son  of  Actor  and  /Egina  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mother  and  went  to 
Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Slhenelc,  Patroclus,  often  call- 
ed from  bim  Menatiadcs.  Mencetius  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Apollod.,  3,  14.  —  Horn.,  II.,  1,  307.— 
Ht/gin.,  fab.,  97.) 

Mknon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyrus  (he  Younger  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  commanded  the  left  wing  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
He  was  entrapped  along  with  the  other  generals  after 
the  battle  by  Tisssphernes,  but  was  not  put  to  death 
with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  he  lived  an  entire 
year  after  having  had  some  personal  punishment  inflict- 
ed, and  then  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence.  (Anab., 
2,  6,  29.)  Diodorus  statea  that  he  was  not  punished 
with  tne  other  generals,  because  it  was  thought  thst  be 
was  inclined  to  betray  the  Greeks,  and  he  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  escspe  unhurt.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14,  27.) 
Marcellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides,  accuses  Xeno- 
phon of  calumniating  Meoon,  on  account  of  his  enmity 
towards  Plato,  who  was  a  friend  of  Menon.  (Vit. 
Thucyd^  p.  14,  ed.  Bip. — Schneider,  ad  Xcn.,  Anab., 
toe.  at) 

Mkntoh,  I.  one  of  the  most  faithful  friends  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  person  to  whom,  before  his  departure  for 
Troy,  he  consigned  (he  charge  of  his  domestic  affairs. 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  voice  in  her  eihortation 
to  Telemachus,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  his  sire.  (Od.,  2,  268.)  The  goddess, 
under  the  same  form,  accompanied  him  to  Pyloa. 
(Od..  3,  21,  «?f.) — II.  A  very  eminent  engraver  on 
silver,  whose  countrv  is  uncertain.  He  flourished  be- 
fore tbo  burning  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  in  B.C. 
356,  ss  several  of  his  productions  were  consumed  in 
this  conflagration.  (Plin.,  32,  12, 55.— Martial,  Ep., 
Z,A\.—SiUig,IHct.  Ari.,t.t.) 

Mkba  or  Maia,  a  dog  of  Icarius,  who  by  his  cries 
showed  Erigonc  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery  the  daugh- 
ter hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  waa  made  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  known 
bv  the  name  of  Canis.  (Chid,  Met.,  7, 
fab..  130.— Jtfwn,  H.  A  .  7,28.) 

Maacoali  PbomontorIum.  the  same  with  the  Hcr- 
nuerna  Promontorium.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  £eugilana,  now  Cape  Bon. 

Mk ace  rids.  I.  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermes  ('Kww)  by  the  Greeks.  Homer  snd  Hesiod. 
however,  style  him  Hermeias  ('Eppeiat) ;  and  wherever 
the  form  'Eftifr  occurs  in  these  poets,  the  passage 
may  be  regarded  ss  an  interpolation.  Mercury  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  psrticolsr ; 
be  waa  the  god  of  speech,  of  eloquence ;  the  patron  of 


orators,  of  merchants,  of  alt  dishonest  persons,  and 
particularly  thieves,  of  travellers,  and  of  shepbenk 
He  also  presided  over  highways  and  crosswajs.  anc 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  world  be'u* 
The  Greeks  ascribed  to  their  Hermes  the  invention  of 
the  lyre,  of  letters,  of  commerce,  and  of  gymnastic 
oxercises,  snd  they  placed  hia  birth  either  on  Mount 
Cerycius  in  Bosolia,  or  on  Mount  Cyllene  is  Arca- 
dia. In  the  Iliad  be  is  called  the  son  of  Jup  iti 
(24,  333).  but  his  mother  is  unnoticed.  In  the  hut 
legends,  however,  he  is  styled  the  offspring  of  Jopiicr 
and  Msia.  His  infancy  was  intrusted  to  the  Sei«wj 
or  Horn ;  but  be  bad  hardly  been  laid  in  his  cradle, 
when  he  gave  a  proof  of  hia  skill  in  sbstrsctmg  u* 
property  of  others,  hy  stealing  away  the  oxeo  of  Ad- 
metus,  which  Apollo  waa  tending  on  the  tank*  of 
the  Amphrysus.  He  displayed  his  thievish  proofs- 
aities  on  other  occasions  also,  by  depriving  Neons* 
of  his  trident,  Venus  of  her  girdle,  Mars  ofhis  sword, 
Jupiter  of  his  sceptre,  and  Vulcsn  of  many  of  lb*  im- 
plements of  his  art.  It  was  his  dexterity  that  rcco-n- 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  that  pro- 
cured for  him  the  office  of  cop-bearer  to  Jupiter, » 
which  station  he  was  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Juprtr 
presented  him  with  a  winged  cap  (petanu\  winged 
sandals  (talaria),  and  a  short  sword  (harpt )  beat  like 
a  scythe.  This  last  be  lent  on  one  occasion  to  Per- 
seus, to  enable  him  to  destroy  the  Gorgon  Medea. 
(Kid.  Perseus  and  Gorgones.)  By  means  of  hi* tip 
and  sandals  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever  part 
of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the  greatest  celerity 
and,  besides,  be  was  permitted  to  make  himself  ibtisv 
ble,  snd  to  assume  whatever  shape  be  pleased.  He 
was  the  ambassador  and  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods.  «d 
alliances  and  treaties  He 


in  sll 

the  confidant  of  Jupiter  also  in  his  erotic  relations  snib 
the  fair  onea  of  earth,  and  was  often  set  to  watch  tod 
baffle  the  jeslous  schemes  of  Juno.  After  inrtotuf 
the  lyre,  be  gave  it  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  b» 
in  exchsnge  the  "golden  three  leafed  rod,"  ibe p"* 
of  wealth  and  riches.  ( Kid.  Caduceus  )  In  the  *«* 
of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  biw* ' 
brave,  spirited,  snd  active  —He  delivered  Mare  from 
the  long  confinement  which  be  bad  suffered  from  ike 
Aloida  ;  he  tied  Ixion  to  bis  wheel  m  (he  infernal  re- 
gions ;  he  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argt* ;  be  m 
Hercules  to  Omphsle,  the  queen  of  Lydia ;  ha  coo- 
ducted  Priam  to  the  lent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  the 
body  of  his  son  Hector ;  and  he  carried  the  lata* 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.  Mercury  bad  inaw 
surnames  and  epithets.  He  waa  called  Cy Ikmius,  Ca- 
duccator,  Argiphontes  (or  the  slayer  of  Argo*).Chtb<>- 
nius  (or  the  god  who  guides  the  desd  to  (he  *°n<1 
below),  Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  presides  overp»- 
nastic  exercises),  dec.  He  was  father  of  Auloh/ cos.  by 
Chione ;  Myrtilius.  by  Cleobuls  ;  Libya,  by  ljtoi 
Echion  and  Eurytus,  by  Antianira ;  Cephalos.  by 
Creiisa;  Prylis,  by  Issa;  Hermaphrodites,  by  Verne* ; 
Eudorue.  by  Pohmela,  Ac.  The  Roman  mcrelM" 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  the  ISth  of  Mot,  n 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circos  M»*<- 
mus.  A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and  seme- 
times  a  calf,  and  particularly  the  tongoes  of jnirosli 
were  offered.  After  the  votsries  hsd  sprinkled  them- 
selves with  lustrsl  wster,  they  offered  prayerr  to  tae 
divinity,  and  entreated  him  (o  be  favourable  (e  tLem  »ih 
to  forgive  whatever  dishonest  means  they  had  tmf*w 
in  the  acquisition  of  gain — Mercury  is  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  ehlamyt  or  closk  nestly  arranged  on  tut 
person,  with  his  pctasus  or  winged  cap,  and  the  tdm* 
or  winged  sandals.  In  his  band  be  bears  hi. 
or  stsff,  with  two  serpents  twined  about  it,  awl  «n,CD 
sometimes  has  wings  at  ita  extremity-  The  more  u>- 
cient  sutues  of  Mercury  were  nothing  tnort  tbes 
-ooden  posts,  with  a  rude  head  and  a  pointed  t*»rfl 
They  were  set  up  on  the  rwd»  »* 
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footpath*,  and  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  Hernias 
were  pillar*  of  stone;  and  the  beads  of  some  other 
deity  si  times  took  the  place  of  that  of  Hermes ;  such 
were  the  Hermathertsj.  Hermerecles,  and  others.  The 
veneration  in  which  these  Herman  were  held  by  the 
AthcntsiM  may  be  inferred  from  the  odium  excited 
against  Alcibiades  when  suspected  of  having  disfigured 
these  images. — Hermes  or  Mercury  may  be  regarded 
mm  jaf  some  degree  s  personification  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.  It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  he  was 
regarded  ss  tbe  confidant  of  the  gods,  their  messenger, 
the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  genius  who  presi- 
ded over  science,  the  conducter  of  souls  ;  elevsted  in- 
deed above  the  human  race,  but  tbe  minister  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natures.  He  was  designated  by  tbe 
namoThot.  According  to  Jablonski  (Fanlh  JEgypt., 
5,  5,  2),  the  word  Tkot,  Thcyt,  Tkayt,  or  Tkoyt,  sig- 
nified  in  the  Egyptian  language  an  assembly,  and  more 
particularly  one  composed  of  sage*  and  educated  per- 
sons, tbe  sacerdotal  college  of  a  city  or  temple.  Thus 
the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  snd 
considered  as  unity,  was  represented  by  an  imaginary 
being,  to  whom  waa  ascribed  the  invention  of  language 
and  writing,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  akies  and 
imparted  to  man,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
snthmetic,  astronomy,  medicine,  music,  rhythm :  the 
insUtutioo  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  the  intro- 
duction of  gymnastic  exercises,  and,  finally,  the  less 
indispensable,  though  not  less  valuable,  arts  of  archi- 
tects!*, sculpture,  and  painting.  So  many  volumes 
were  attributed  to  him,  that  no  human  being  could 
possibly  have  composed  them.  {Fabric.,  Bibliotk. 
Grae.,  1. 13, 85-94  )  To  him  was  even  accorded  the 
honour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth.  All  tbe  successive  improvements 
in  satronomy,  snd,  generally  speaking,  the  Ishours  of 
every  age,  became  bis  peculiar  property,  and  added  to 
bis  glory.  In  this  wsy*  the  names  of  individuals  were 
lo*t  in  the  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the  merit 
which  each  one  had  acquired  by  his  observations  snd 
labours  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal association,  in  being  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  ge- 
nius ;  a  genius  who,  by  his  double  figure,  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  tbe  more  im- 
portant part  wss  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
priests.  An  individusl  of  this  order,  therefore,  found 
tus  only  recompense  in  the  reparation  which  he  ob- 
tained for  the  entire  caste.  To  these  leading  attributes 
of  Tboth  was  joined  another,  that  of  protector  of  com- 
merce ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  waa  intended  to  ex- 
press tbe  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial 
enterprises.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  any  far- 
ther development  of  the  various  ideas  which,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were  combined  in  tbe  imagi- 
nary character  of  Hermes  :  his  identity,  namely,  with 
Sinus,  the  star  which  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  the  terrestrial  symbol  of 
was  tbe  gazelle,  that  flies  to  the  desert  on  tbe 
of  the  stream ;  his  rank  in  demonology,  as  the 
ft  of  spirits  snd  guide  of  the  desd  ;  his  quslity  of 
ite  godhesd,  subject  to  death ;  and  hia  cosmo- 
gunical  alliance  with  the  generative  fire,  the  light,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge,  snd  with  water,  the  principle  [ 
of  all  fecundity.  It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe 
haw  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  to  produce  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  Hel- 
lenic mythology.  The  Grecian  Hermes  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  Egyptian.  He  neither  presides 
ever  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor 
over  astronomy.  He  has  not  composed  any  divine 
work*  containing  the  germe  and  elements  of  these  sev- 
eral departments  of  knowledge.  The  interpreter  of 
the  gods  in  Egypt,  be  is  in  Greece  only  their  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  ia  by  virtue  of  this  letter  title  that  be  pre- 
serves his  wings,  which  were  among  the  Egyptians 
n  astronomical  aymbol.    For  the  shackles  on 


the  feet  of  Saturn  serve  to  explain  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury. Saturn  is  represented  in  this  state,  because  il 
requires  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  its  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  has  wings,  because  this 
planet  accomplishes  the  same  revolution  in  little  less 
than  three  months.  Agsin,  if,  in  memory  of  tbe  di- 
rections given  by  the  priests  of  Ammon  to  tbe  ears  vans 
that  traversed  the  desert,  tbe  Egyptian  Hermes  bo- 
comes  the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  managed 
to  deprive  ihia  peculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.  With 
tbem  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  a  ludicrous  analogy,  is 
made  the  god  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  Ia  this  a  reac 
tion  of  the  Grecian  spirit  sgsinst  the  pretensions  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  and  one  which  preserves,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptisn  Hermes 
was! — It  is  worthy  of  rcmsrk,  moreover,  how,  even 
when  aH  the  sacerdotal  attributes  of  this  deity  have 
disappeared  from  the  popular  belief,  they  again  appear 
in  the  mystic  portion  of  tbe  early  Greek  religion  which 
the  Orphic  and  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us. 
The  Hermes  of  these  bymns  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  the  Odyssey. 
At  one  time  he  recalls  to  our  minds  sll  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  the 
strange  logenda  of  tbe  Hindoo  avatars.  Tbe  dif- 
ference between  tbe  sacerdotal  and  tbe  Greek  Her- 
mes becomes  very  perceptible  among  the  Romans. 
This  people  first  received  tbe  sacerdotal  Hermes, 
whose  worship  had  been  brought  into  Etruria  by  the 
Pelasgi  previous  to  the  time  of  Homer ;  and  as 
tbe  earlier  Hermes  waa  represented  by  a  column 
{Jablantla,  Pantb.  JEgypL,  5.  5.  15),  he  became 
with  Ihem  tbe  god  Terminus.  When,  however,  the 
Romans  were  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deities  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian 
Hermes  under  tbe  name  of  Mercury,  preserving  at  tbe 
same  time  the  remembrance  of  their  previous  tradi- 
tions. (Compare  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p. 
122,  in  no/is,  ibid.,  p.  409. — Creustr't  Symboltk,  par 
Gutgniaut,  vol  1,  pt.  1,  p.  463,  »d.,  pt  2.  p  851.)— 
II.  Triamegistns,  s  celebrated  Egyptisn  priest  and 
philosopher.  Manetho  distinguishes  him  from  the  first 
Hermes  or  Thot,  and  says  of  hun  (*p.  Syncell ,  p. 
40),  thst  from  engraved  tsbles  of  stone,  which  had  been 
bnried  in  tbe  earth,  be  translated  the  sacred  characters 
written  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  wrote  the  explana- 
tions in  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
temples.  He  calls  him  tbe  son  of  Agathodssinon,  ami 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  tbe  restoration  of  tbe 
wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  written  monuments  of  the  first  Her- 
mes having  been  tost  or  neglected  in  certain  civil 
revolutions  or  natural  calamities,  tho  second  Hermes 
recovered  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  es- 
tablishing his  suthority.  (Herod^  2,  82.—  Marsham, 
Cbron.,  p.  241.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  5,  p.  242.) 
Dy  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed! 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  he  impressed  the  sacred 
sanction  of  antiquity  upon  his  own  institutions ;  and, 
to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  ho  committed  the  columns,  with  his  own  in- 
terpretations, to  the  care  of  tbe  priesthood.  Hence 
he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  respect  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  long  revered  as  tho  restorer  of  learning. 
From  the  tables  of  the  first  Hermes  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  sn  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  more  than  20,000  volumes,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orders 
of  celestisl  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
topics.  For  an  account  of  his  pretended  works,  con- 
sult the  article  Trismegiatus. 

Msriokk s,  son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of 
Melplndis.    He  had  been  among  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
*  to  join  in  the  common  i 
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•pam si  Troy.    Merionos  assisted  Idomencaa  in  the 

conduct  of  the  Cretan  troop*,  under  the  character  of 
charioteer,  and  not  only  distinguished  himaelf  by  hia 
valour,  but,  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patro- 
elus.  he  obtained  the  prne  for  archery.  (J7.,  2,  65 1 ; 
4,  2*4  ;  5, 69,  dtc.) 

M  krbjnaojK,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  of  kings  in  Lyd- 
ra,  of  whom  Gyges  was  the  first.  The  line  ended 
with  Croesus.  They  claimed  descent  from  Hercules. 
(Fiat.  Lydia  ) 

Mi: roc,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  an  island 
and  state  of  Ethiopia-  Herod  olds  only  mentions  the 
city  of  Mcroe.  All  other  writers,  however,  describe 
Meroe  as  an  island,  with  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
It  was  situated  between  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus. 
"  The  Asia  boras,"  says  Agatharchides,  "  which  flows 
through  Ethiopia,  unites  its  stream  with  the  greater 
Nile,  and  thereby  forma  the  island  of  Meroe  by  flow- 
ing round  it.  (Hvda.,  Geogr.  Min.%  1,  p.  87.)  Stra- 
bo  is  still  more  precise.  "The  Nile," says  this  geog- 
rapher, "receives  two  great  rivers,  which  run  from 
the  east  out  of  some  lakes,  and  encompass  the  great 
island  of  Mcroe.  One  is  called  the  Astaboras,  which 
Bow*  on  the  eastern  side ;  the  other  the  Astapus. 
Seven  hundred  stadia  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Astaboras  is  the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island."  {Strab.,  786.)  A  glance 
at  the  map,  remarks  Heeren  (Ideen,  vol.  4,  p.  397; 
vol.  I,  p.  885,  Oxford  transl),  will  immediately  shew 
where  the  ancient  Meroe  may  be  foond.  The  Asta- 
boras, which  flows  round  it  on  the  eastern  side,  is  the 
present  Atbar  or  Tacazze;  the  Astapus,  which  bounds 
it  on  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile,  is  the 
Bakr  el  Abtad,  or  White  River.  From  these  and 
other  statements,  Heeren  comes  to  the  following  con- 
clusions :  First :  that  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is 
the  present  province  of  Atbar,  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Taeazze,  on  the  right,  and  the 
White  stream  and  the  Nile  on  the  left.  The  point 
where  the  island  begins  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Ta- 
eazze ami  the  Nile  ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
branch  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  Waldubba, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  BahatL,  whose  sources 
are  nearly  in  the  same  district,  although  they  flow  in 
different  directions.  It  lies  between  13°  and  18°  N. 
hit.  In  recent  times  a  great  part  is  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sennaar,  while  the  southern  part  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  —  Secondly:  Meroe  was,  therefore,  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers ;  whose  super- 
ficial contents  exceeded  those  of  Sicily  rather  more 
Chan  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an  island  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  because,  although  it  is  very 


with  the 

curacy  by  the  small  ialand  jost  mentioned,  which  Boies 
has  not  omitted  to  note  upon  his  map.    The  ancient 
city  of  Meroe  then  stood  a  little  below  the 
Shendy,  under  17°  N.  lat ,  64°  E.  long, 
its  rums  from  a  distance.    What  Bruce  and 
hardt,  however,  only  saw  at  a  distance  ami  hastily, 
has  now  been  carefully  examined  by  later  travellers, 
|  especially  Caillaud,  and  placed  before  our  eyes  by 
their  drawings.    But,  although  it  ia  probable  that  the 
true  site  of  Meroe  has  here  been  indicated,  yet  it  ia 
proper  to  remark,  that  antiquaries  have  differed  oa 
the  subject:  some  considering  the  ruins  of  Mt 
Betkel,  considerably  farther  down  the  river,  to 
to  the  spot.   (Edmb.  Review,  vol  41,  p.  181.)  Meant 
Berkel  is  situated  in  Dar  Sheyga,  near  a  village  celled 
Mertnoe,  at  about  18°  31'  N.  rst ,  and  the  nun*  are 
nearly  of  equal  eitent  with  those  near  Sbendy.  The 
circumstance  of  the  name  Merawe  has  doubtless  led 
partly  to  thia  idea,  bat  the  argument  ia  rendered  null 
by  the  fact  mentioned  by  Caillaod,  that  a  place 
far  from  Sbendy,  covered  with  remains  of  anci 
buildings,  ia  called  Bl  Meraony,  and  similar  names 
are  by  ho  means  uncommon  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Nile.    The  ruina  at  Moont  Berkel,  according 
to  Caillaud,  are  probably  those  of  Napata,  originally 
the  second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  of  Ethiopia. 
( Long'*  Anc.  Gcogr.,  p  78.)   The  site  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Meroe'  ia  still  indicated  by  the  remains  of  a 
few  temples,  and  of  many  other  edifices  of  sandstone. 
The  whole  extent,  according  to  Caillaod.  amounts  to 
nearly  4000  feet.    The  plain  allowed  sufficient 
for  a  much  larger  city,  and  that  the  city 
larger  than  what  ia  here  staled  cannot  for  a 
be  doubted. 

1.  Religion  of  Meroe. 

From  the  observations  of  travellers  who  have  care- 
fully examined  the  ruina  of  Meroe,  we  arrive  at  the 
important  deduction,  that  this  region  was  once  mhab- 


rly,  it  is  not  completely  enclosed  by  rivers;  hut  it 
was  taken  for  an  island  of  the  Nile,  because,  as  Pliny 
(5,  9)  expressly  observes,  the  various  rivers  which 
Inw  round  it  were  all  considered  as  branches  of  that 
stream.  It  becomes,  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Brace,  a  complete  island  in  the  rainy  season,  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  overflowing  of  the  river. — Thirdly : 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  city  of  the  same  name.  It 
is  impossible,  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  to  de- 
termine precisely  its  site.  Fortunately,  other  writers 
give  us  more  assistance.  According  to  Eratosthenes 
(«p.  Strab  ,  I.  c  ),  it  lay  700  stadia  (about  80  English 
miles)  above  the  junction  of  the  Tacazze  or  Astabo- 
ras and  the  Nile.  Pliny  («.  29).  following  the  state- 
ments of  those  whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it. 
reckons  70  miliaria,  (A3  English  miles);  and  adds 
the  important  fact,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the 
right  side  going  up  stream,  is  the  small  ialand  Tadu, 
which  serves  the  city  aa  a  port.  From  this  it  may  be 
concluded  with  certainty,  that  the  city  of  Meroe  was 
not  on  the  Taeazze,  as  might  otherwise  be  conjec- 
tured from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  unset- 
tled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  ita  situation,  not- 
the  little  difference  between  Pliny  and 


itcd  by  a  people  equally  as  far  advanced  in 
as  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  style  of  archtt 
religious  ceremonies,  aa  portrayed  on  the  remains  of 
that  architecture,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those 
of  Egypt.  All  this  becomes  extremely  interesting 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  is  stated  by  many  of  the 
ancient  writers,  that  Mcroe  was  the  cradle  of  the  re- 
ligions and  political  institutiona  of  Egypt :  that  here 
the  arts  ana  sciences  arose ;  that  here  hieroglyph* 
writing  waa  discovered ;  and  that  temples  and  pyra- 
mids had  already  sprang  up  in  this  quarter,  while 
Egypt  still  remained  ignorant  of  their  existence.  It 
stands  aa  an  incontrovertible  fact,  remarks  Heeren 
(Ideen,  vol.  4,  p.  419 ;  vol.  1,  p.  406,  Oxford  trantl  ), 
that,  beaidea  the  pastoral  and  homing  tribes,  which 
led  a  nomade  life  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  sull 
more  to  the  east,  as  far  as  the  Arabian  Golf,  there 
existed  a  cultivated  people  near  thia  stream,  in  the 
valley  through  which  it  flowe,  who  had  fixed  abodes, 
built  citiea,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  and  whose  re- 
mains even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centu- 
ries, still  excite  our  astonishment.  It  may  farther  be 
staled  aa  a  certainty,  that  the  civilization  of  this  peo- 
ple was,  in  an  especial  manner,  connected  with  their  re- 
ligion ;  that  ia,  with  the  worship  of  certain  denies. 
The  remains  of  their  foundation  prove  this  loo  clesrly 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject.  This 
religion,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  uncertain.  It  was 
the  worship  of  Amman  and  his  kindred  gods.  The 
circle  of  these  deities  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  ex- 
tent as  that  of  Olympus  among  the  Greeks  ;  it  might, 
possibly,  be  somewhat  larger.  It  became  extended 
by  the  appearance  of  the  aame  deity  in  different  rela- 
tions, and  consequently  with  changed  attributes,  espe- 
cially with  different  head-c 
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description  of  particular  deities,  we  may  venture  a  step 
farther,  adds  tlie  ssme  writer,  without  fear of  contradic- 
tion. sihI  assert  that  this  worship  had  us  origin  in  nat- 
ural religion  connected  with  agriculture.  The  great 
works  of  nature  were  revered  accordingly  as  they  pro- 
moted or  retarded  and  hindered  this.  It  aeems  nat- 
ural that  the  sun  and  moon,  so  far  as  they  determined 
the  seasons  and  the  year,  the  Nile  and  the  earth  as 
sources  of  fruiifulness,  the  sandy  deserts  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  it,  should  all  be  personified.  One  thing  is  re- 
markable, namely,  that  of  all  the  representations  of 
Nubia  yet  known,  there  is  not  one  which,  according 
to  our  notions,  is  offensive  to  decency.  But  this  wor- 
ship had,  besides,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  a  sec- 
ond element,  oracles.  Amnion  was  the  original  ora- 
cle-god of  Africa :  if  afterward,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  other  deities  delivered  oracles,  yet  they  were 
of  his  race,  of  his  kindred.  Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
bear  of  the  oracles  of  Ammon.  "The  only  gods  wor- 
shipped in  M>  roe,"  says  Herodotus  (2,  29),  "are 
Zeus  and  Diunysos"  (which  he  himself  explains  to  be 
Ammon  and  Osiris).  "They  also  have  an  oracle  of 
Ammon,  and  undertake  their  expeditions  when  and 
bow  ihe  god  commands."  How  these  oracles  were 
delivered  we  learn  partly  from  history,  partly  from 
representations  on  monuments.  In  the  sanctuary 
stands  a  ship ;  upon  it  msny  holy  vessels ;  but,  above 
all,  in  the  midst  a  portable  tabernacle,  surrounded  with 
curtains,  which  may  be  drawn  back.  In  this  is  an 
image  of  the  god.  set,  according  to  Diodorus  (2,  199), 
in  precious  stones  ;  nevertheless,  according  to  one 
account,  it  could  have  no  human  shape.  {Curttui, 
4.  7.  "  Vmbdtco  similis.")  This  statement  of  Cur- 
tins,  however,  is  incorrect,  not  only  because  contra- 
dicted by  the  passage  just  quoted  from  Diodorus,  but 
also  because  we  see  on  one  of  the  common  monu- 
ments a  complete  portrait  of  Ammon.— The  ship  in 
the  great  temples  seems  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent. Scsostris  presented  one  to  the  temple  of  Am- 
mon at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  the  inside  of  cedar 
and  the  outside  of  gold.  (Dtod  .  1,  57  )  The  same 
w*»  hung  about  with  silver  goblets.  When  the  ora- 
cle was  to  be  consulted,  it  was  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  priests  in  procession,  and  from  certain  move- 
ments, either  of  the  god  or  of  the  ship,  both  of  which 
the  priests  had  well  under  their  command,  the  omens 
were  gathered,  according  to  which  the  high-priest  then 
delivered  the  oracle.  This  ship  is  often  represented, 
both  upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  some- 
times standing  still,  and  sometimes  carried  in  proces- 
sion ;  but  never  anywhere  except  in  the  innermost 
sanctuary,  which  was  its  resting-place.  Upon  the 
Nubian  monuments  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
this  in  two  places;  at  Asseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.  Those  of  Asseboa  are  both  atanding.  In  one 
the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  with- 
out a  curtain.  (G'air,  plate  xlv.,  B  )  Ammon  ap- 
pears in  the  same  sitting  upon  a  couch  ;  before  bim 
an  slur  with  gifts.  (Gou,  plate  xlv.,  A  )  Upon  one 
the  king  is  kneeling  before  the  ship  at  his  devotions  ; 
in  the  other  he  is  coming  towards  it  with  an  offering 
of  frankincense.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rock  monu- 
ment at  Derar  we  also  discover  it  twice.    Once  in 

r session,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  {Gau,  ptate 
C.) ;  the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  the  king  meets  it, 
bringing  frankincense :  the  other  time  st  rest,  (/Aid., 
plate  lit.)  These  processions  are  not  only  seen  upon 
the  great  Egyptian  temples  at  Phils;,  Elephantis,  and 
Tbebea,  but  also  in  the  great  Oasia.  (Description 
it  CEgypte,  pi.  liii.,  xxxvii.,  Ixix.)  These  oracles 
were  certainly  the  main  support  of  this  religion  ;  and 
if  we  connect  with  them  the  local  features  of  the  coun- 
tries, it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  its  ori- 
gin. Fertility  is  here,  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  At  a  very  short  distance 
mxn  it  the  desert  begins.    How  could  it,  then,  be 


otherwise  than  that  crowds  of  men  should  congregate 

on  the  borders  of  the  stream  where  the  dhourra,  al- 
most the  only  corn  here  cultivated,  would  grow]  And 
if  they  could  aatisfy  their  first  cravings  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  scanty  space,  was  not  the  rise  of  a  natural 
religion,  referring  to  It,  just  what  might  be  expected  T 
Add  to  all  this,  however,  snother  circumstance  highly 
important.  Meroe  was,  besides,  the  chief  marl  for 
the  trade  of  these  regions.  It  was  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  caravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
even  India.  (Heeren,  Jdcen,  vol.  4,  p.  423  ;  vol.  1,  p 
411,  Oxford  transl.) 

2.  Government  and  General  History  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  according  to  the  accoonta  of  the  ancient 
writers,  was  a  city  which  had  its  settled  constitution 
and  lawa,  its  ruler  and  government.  But  the  form  of 
this  stale  was  one  which  we  too  often  find  among  ihe 
kingdoms  of  these  southern  regions;  it  was  a  hie- 
rarchy :  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or 
caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from  among  themaelveo  a 
king.  Diodorus's  acceupt  of  them,  which  is  the  most 
extensive  and  accurate  that  we  have,  is  here  given. 
"  The  lawa  of  the  Ethiopians,"  says  be,  speaking  of 
Meroe  (3,  5),  "  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
other  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed.  The  pnests 
select  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammon) 
fixes,  as  he  is  carried  in  procession,  he  is  acknowl- 
edged king  by  the  people  ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he  is  placed  over  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  choice  of  the  gods.  The  person  thus 
selected  immediately  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  which 
are  conceded  to  him  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  his 
mode  of  life  ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish 
any  one  beyond  what  the  usages  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  laws  allow.  It  is  a  custom  among  them  to 
inflict  upon  no  subject  the  sentence  of  death,  even 
though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  pun- 
ishment ;  but  they  aend  to  the  malefactor  one  o  f  the 
servants  of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death. 
When  the  criminal  sees  this,  be  goes  immediately  to 
his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  The 
Greek  custom  of  escsping  punishment  by  flight  into  a 
neighbouring  country  is  not  there  permitted.  It  ia 
said  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  attempted 
this  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  in  order  to  save 
her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  thst  which  re- 
lates to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  priests  at  Meroe, 
for  example,  who  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  the  highest  rank,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make  known  to  him 
that  the  gods  command  this,  and  that  mortala  should 
not  withdraw  from  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps  added 
such  reasons  as  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  un- 
derstandings,  prejudiced  by  custom,  and  unable  to  op- 
pose anything  thereto."  Thus  far  Diodorus.  The 
government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  aecond  Ptolemy,  and  its  catastrophe  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  its  foundation.  By  its  increased 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  light  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ergame- 
nes,  at  that  time  king  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest- 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  put 
them  to  death,  and  became  effectually  a  sovereign. 
(Diodorus,  3,  6  )—  Of  the  history  of  this  state  previ- 
ous to  the  revolution  just  mentioned,  but  very  scanty 
information  has  been  preserved ;  but  yet  enough  ta 
show  its  high  antiquity  and  ita  early  aggrandizement. 
Pliny  tells  us  (6,  35)  that  "  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its 
wars  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and 
sometimes  served ;  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious  even 
•a  far  back  as  the  Trojan  war,  when  Memnon  reigned. 
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At  the  time  of  his  sovereignty,*1  he  continues,  "Meroe 
is  said  to  have  contained  250,000  soldiers  and  400,000 
artificers.  They  still  reckon  there  forty-five  kings." 
Though  these  accounts  lose  themselves  in  the  darkness 
of  tradition,  yet  we  may,  by  tracing  history  upward,  dis- 
cover some  certain  chronological  data.  In  the  Persian 
period  Meroe  was  certainly  Tree  and  independent,  and 
en  important  slate  ;  otherwise  Cambyses  would  hardly 
have  made  so  great  preparations  for  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition. {Herod  ,  2,  25.)  The  statement  of  Slrsbo, 
eccording  to  which  Cambyses  reached  Meroe,  may  per- 
haps  be  brought  to  accord  with  that  of  Herodotus,  if  wo 
understand  him  to  mean  northern  Mero6,  near  Mount 
Berkel. — During  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Sait,  under  Psaminetichus  and  his  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe  not  only  resisted  his  yoke,  although 
bis  son  Psammis  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ethiopia;  but  we  have  an  important  fact,  which  gives 
•  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time  towards 
the  south;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
caste.  These  migrated  towards  Meroe,  whose  ruler 
assigned  them  dwellings  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitants 
were  expelled  their  country.  (Herod  ,  2,  30.)  The 
dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Meroe,  therefore,  certainly 
reached  so  far  at  Out  time,  though  his  authority  on 
the  borders  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
hordts  roving  thereabout,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by 
colonics.  Ijct  us  go  a  century  farther  back,  between 
800  and  700  D.C.,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourish- 
tug  periods  of  this  empire,  contemporaneous  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah  ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  time  of  Isaiah,  750- 
700,  where  we  shall  consequently  have  a  light  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  oracles  of  the  prophets,  in  con- 
nexion  with  Herodotus.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
the  three  mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tar- 
haco  started  up  as  conquerors,  and  directed  their 
weapons  against  Egypt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
preceding  the  dodecarcby  having  just  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Euseblus  (Chron  ,  vol.  2,  p.  181.— Com- 
pare Marshtum  p.  435),  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seu- 
echus also  twelve,  and  Tarhaco  twenty  years  :  but  by 
Herodotus,  who  only  mentions  Sabaco,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  this  nsme  Becms  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  dynasty,  which  not  unfrequently  fol- 
lows that  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  he  had  quitted  Egypt  at  the  command  of  his  ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (2,  137,  stqq).  It  may  therefore  be 
seen,  by  the  example  of  this  conqueror,  how  great  their 
dependence  must  have  been,  in  their  native  country, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  when  even  the  absent 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by 
him  as  a  barbarian  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
community  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  chro- 
nology of  Seuechus  and  Tarhaco  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  Seuechus  was  the  contemporary  of 
Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in  722,  and 
of  Salmanassar  (2  Kings,  17,  4  ;  19,  9).  Tarhaco 
was  the  contemporary  of  his  successor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  of  his  advance 
against  him.  (2  Kings, \9,  9.)  His  name,  however, 
dees  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabo,  680)  mentions  him  as  a  con- 
queror who  had  penetrated  into  Europe,  and  as  far  as 
the  Pillars  of  Horcules ;  that  ia,  as  a  great  conqueror. 
Certainly,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  must  have 
ranked  about  this  lime  as  an  important  stato.  And 
we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  esse  if  we  go  about  200 
years  farther  back,  to  the  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Solomon,  but  who  nevertheless  mounted  the 
throne  of  Judah  within  twenty  years  after  bis  grand  - 
sire's  death.  955  B.C.  Against  him,  it  is  said  in  the 
830 


I  Jewish  annals,  went  out  Zerab,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a 
host  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  humirrvi 

|  chariota.  (2  Chron.,  14.  9.)  Although  this  number 
signifies  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  army,  it  yet  af- 
fords a  proof  of  the  mightiness  of  toe  empire,  which  tt 

!  that  time  probably  comprised  Arabia  FeUx ;  but  tat 
chariots  of  war,  which  were  never  in  use  in  Arabia, 
prove  that  the  passage  refers  to  Ethiopia.    Zeraa'*  ex- 
pedition took  plice  in  the  early  part  of  Asa's  reign; 
consequently,  about  950  B.C.  ;  and  as  such  antnspirt 
could  not  be  quite  a  new  one,  we  are  led  by  undoubt- 
ed historical  statements  up  to  the  period  of  Solomon, 
about  1000  B.C. ;  and,  as  this  comes  near  to  the  Tro- 
jan period,  Pliny's  statements,  though  only  resting  oa 
tnyihi,  obtain  historical  weight.    Farther  back  than 
this,  the  annals  of  history  are  silent ;  but  the  roora- 
ments  now  begin  to  speak,  and  confirm  that  high  aa- 
tiquity  which  general  opinion  and  the  tradition*  of 
Meroe  attribute  to  this  state.    The  name  of  Racnrwei 
or  Sesostris  has  already  been  found  upon  maoy  of  tlx 
Nubian  monuments,  and  that  he  was  the  conqueror  ef 
Ethiopia  is  known  from  history.    (Herod.,  2,  110  — 
Strabo,  791.)   The  period  in  which  he  flourished  can- 
not be  placed  later  than  1500  years  before  tbeChnsun 
era.    But  the  name  of  Thutmosia,  belonging  to  ike 
preceding  dynasty,  has  also  been  found  in  Nubia,  and 
that  assuredly  upon  one  of  the  most  ancient  moan- 
menu  of  Armada.    But  in  this  sculpture,  as  well  ai 
in  the  procession,  representing  the  victory  over  Ethio- 
pia in  the  offering  of  the  booty,  there  appears  a  cc^tm 
of  civilization  which  shows  an  acquaintance  with  tht 
peaceful  arts ;  they  must  consequently  be  atuiboird 
lo  a  nation  that  had  long  been  formed.    We  thua  ap- 
proach the  Mosaic  period,  in  which  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  less  a  pencil 
than  Mosrs  limisc  If.   (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  2,  \0.)  Tm 
traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  also  agree  in  lbs. 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  laid  the  foundation  of  ttjrnir*t 
ancient  states.    In  a  state  whose  government  diflerei 
so  widely  from  anything  that  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed lo,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  *©oU 
happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or  subjects.  W< 
cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  will  bear  sny  simili- 
tude to  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe.    Meroe  rather 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior 
Africa  at  the  present  day ;  a  number  of  small  nation 
of  the  most  opposite  habits  and  manners— some  «nt^ 
and  some  without  settled  abodes — form  there  what  «j 
called  an  empire ;  although  the  general  political  band 
which  holds  them  together  appears  loose,  slid  ii  oftm 
scarcely  perceptible.    In  Meroe  this  band  was  of  » 
twofold  nature ;  religion,  that  is,  a  certsin  worship, 
principally  resting  upon  oracles,  and  commerce;  un- 
questionably the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbaric 
could  be  fettered,  except  forcible  subjugation.  Tea 
rites  of  that  religion,  connected  with  oracles,  sat»fi« 
the  curious  and  superstitious,  ss  did  trade  tbecra«np 
of  their  sensusl  appetites.    Eratosthenes  bashaw1"1 
us  down  an  accurate  picture  of<he  inhabitants  of  Me- 
roe in  his  time  (ap.  Strab.,  821).    According  WW* 
account,  the  island  comprised  a  variety  of  people, « 
whom  some  followed  agriculture,  some  a  nomadr*.  p»»" 
toral  life,  and  others  hunting;  all  of  them  coot"111? 
that  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  district  in  w "« 
they  lived.    (Heertn,  Ideen,  vol.  4,  p.  433;  Or/** 
transit  vol.  1,  p.  420.) 

3.  Commerce  of  Mrrof. 
The  ruling  priest-caste  in  Meroe  seem  to  hive  srnt 
out  colonies,  who  carried  alone  with  them  the  serrK* 
of  their  gods,  and  became  the  founders  of  state*,  u 
of  these  colonies,  according  to  the  express  testim™? 
of  Herodotus  (2,  42),  was  Ammonium  in  the  L)  "in 
desert,  which  bad  not  merely  a  temple  snd  sn  ot*vf' 
but  probably  formed  a  state  in  which  the  pn'est-c^11' 
aa  in  Meroe,  continued  a  ruling  race,  snd  cbo*  •  *** 
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from  their  own  body.  Ammonium  served  as  a  rest- 
ing-place for  tbe  caravans  passing  from  northern  Afri- 
ca to  Meroe.  Another  still  earlier  settlement  of  this 
kind  was  very  probably  Thebea  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
circumstance  of  a  town  flourishing  to  such  an  extent 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  of  tbe  same  worship  of 
of  the  all-powerful  priest-caste,  and  its  per- 
connexion  with  Meroe  (united  with  which  it 
Ammonium),  conjoined  with  the  express  as- 
>  of  the  Ethiopians  that  they  were  the  founders 
(Dtod.y  3, 3),  gives  to  this  idea  a  degree  of  probability 
bordering  on  certainly.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cu instances  connected  with  this  wide-spread  priest- 
caste  gains  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  Ammonium, 
Thebes,  and  Meroe  the  chief  places  of  tbe  African 
caravan  trade ;  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  dark- 
ness of  vEgypto- Ethiopian  antiquity  is  cleared  up,  as 
in  the  hands  of  this  pnest-caste  the  southern  caravan 
trade  was  placed,  and  they  founded  the  proud  tem- 
ples a nd  palaces  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  tho 
great  trading  edifices,  which  served  their  gods  for 
sanctuaries,  themselves  for  dwellings,  and  their  cara- 
vans for  placea  of  rest.  To  this  caste,  the  states  of 
Meroe  and  Upper  Egypt  very  probably  owed  their 
foundation  ;  except,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was  much  more 
exposed  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relations  from 
Asia,  than  Meroe,  separated  as  this  last  was  from  oth- 
er countries  by  deserts,  seas,  and  mountains.  The 
close  connexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  upper  Egypt,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  oldest  Egyptian  states  derived  their  origin  partly 
from  Abyssinia ;  that  Thebes  and  Meroe  founded,  in 
common,  e  eolony  in  Libya ;  that  Ethiopian  conquer- 
ors several  times  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Egyptian  kings  undertook  expeditions 
to  Ethiopia  ;  that  in  both  countries  a  similar  worship, 
similar  manners  and  customs,  and  similar  symbolical 
writing  were  found  ;  and  that  the  discontented  soldier- 
caste,  when  offended  by  Psamcnetichus,  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Ethiopians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
fusely supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
countries.  Where  else,  indeed,  could  it  have  ob- 
tained those  aromatics  and  spices  with  which  so  many 
thousands  of  its  dead  were  annually  embalmed  1 
Whence  those  perfumes  which  burned  upon  its  altars  1 
Whence  that  immense  quantity  of  cotton  in  which 
tbe  inhabitants  clothed  themselves,  and  which  Egypt 
itself  furnished  but  sparingly  1  Whence,  again,  that 
early  report  in  Egypt  of  the  Ethiopian  gold-countries, 
which  Csmbyses  sought  after,  and  lost  half  bis  army 
in  the  fruitless  speculation  1  Whence  the  quantity  of 
ivory  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  works  of  art 
of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews  1  Whence, 
especially,  that  early  extension  of  the  Ethiopian  name, 
which  shines  in  the  traditionary  history  of  so  msny 
nations,  and  which  the  Jewiah  poets  as  well  as  the 
oldest  Greek  bards  hsve  celebrated  1  Whence  all 
this,  if  the  deserts  which  bordered  on  Ethiopia  bad 
always  kept  the  inhabitants  isolated  from  those  of 
more  northern  countries  1 — At  a  later  period,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  it  is  astonishing  how  completely 
that  able  prince  had  established  the  trade  between  his 
own  country,  India,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  The  series 
of  magnificent  and  similar  monuments,  interrupted  on 
tbe  frontiers  of  Egypt,  near  Elephantine,  and  recom- 
mencing on  the  southern  side  of  the  African  desert,  at 
Mount  Berkel,  and  especislly  at  Meroe,  to  be  contin- 
ued to  Axum  and  Azab,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
similar  civilization  and  activity.  Meroe  was  tbe  first 
fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  tbe  northern  cara- 
vans. It  was  likewise  the  natural  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  inner  Africa,  which  were  brought  for  the 
use  of  tbe  northern  port  ion,  and  waa  reckoned  the 
outermost  of  the  countries  which  produced  gold,  while 
by  tbe  navigable  riven  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  it 


had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern 
countries  (Dtod.,  1,  33).  As  ready,  owing  to  the 
moderate  distance,  was  its  connexion  with  Arabia  Fe- 
lix ;  and  so  long  aa  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe  was  the  natural 
market-place  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
rica. The  route  wbicb  led  in  antiquity  from  Meroe 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen,  ia  not  designated  by 
sny  historian :  the  commerce  between  those  nations 
being  indicated  only  by  monumental  traces  which  tho 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Imme- 
diately between  Meroe  and  tbe  gulf  are  situated  tbe 
ruins  of  Axum,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  route, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  those  of 
Azab  or  Saba.  Heercn,  from  whom  the  above  idea* 
are  principally  borrowed,  deduces  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  review  of  the  entire  subject. —  1.  That 
in  the  earlier  ages,  a  commercial  intercourse  existed 
here  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt,  which  waa  founded  upon  their  mutual  neces- 
sities, and  became  the  parent  ef  the  civilisation  of 
these  nations. — 2.  That  tbe  principal  seat  of  this  in- 
ternational commerce  waa  Meroe  ;  and  its  chief  route 
is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  rums  reaching  from  the 
shores  of  tbe  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean:' 
Axum  and  Azab  being  linka  in  this  chain  between 
Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebea  and  Ammonium  be- 
tween Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.— 3.  That  chief  pla- 
ces for  trade  were  at  the  same  time  settlements  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  aa  the  ruling  tribe,  had  ita 
chief  residence  at  Meroe,  and  aent  out  colonies  thence, 
who  became  builders  of  towns  and  templee,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  founders  of  new  states. — The  conductors 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  were  the 
Nomadic  shepherd-nations.  Men  accustomed  to  fix- 
ed residences  and  to  dwellings  in  towns  -were  not 
adapted  for  tbe  restless  caravan-life,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  attention  necessary  for  the  camels,  and 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  wares.  It  was  better 
suited  to  Nomadic  nations.  In  the  case  of  tbe  Car- 
thaginian caravans,  we  know  that  they  were  managed 
by  tbe  Nomadic  I>otophagi  and  Naaamonea,  aa  the  car- 
avans were  by  tbe  Midianites  and  Edomites  in  Arabia : 
this  is  historically  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  case  on  the  great  commercial  road  from  Am- 
monium to  Azab,  as  similar  Nomadic  tribes  are  still 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. — Meroe  had 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  copper 
and  even  of  iron  itself.    (Dtai ,  I,  33.) 

4.  Influence  of  Meroe  on  Egyptian  civilization. 

Everything  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
Meroe  gave  religion  and  the  arte  of  civilized  life  to 
the  valley,  of  the  Nile.  Tbe  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion :  1. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  tbe  ancient  .writers  — 3. 
The  progress  of  civilization  in  Egypt  from  south  to 
north  ;  for  tbe  Delta,  the  part  of  Egypt  contiguous  -to 
Arabia,  appears  to  hare  been  originally  uninhabitable, 
except  a  small  space  about  the  extremities  of  the 
marsh  ;  and  history  asserts  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  up- 
per Egypt  descended  and  drained  the  country.— 3. 
The  improbability  that  an  Arabian  colony  would  have 


crossed  Syria  from  Babylon  to  Suez,  i 
far  south  as  Thebes  to  found  its  first  settlement. 
The  radical  difference  between  the  Coptic  and  Arabic 
languages,  which  existed  even  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. (Murray,  Appendix  to  Bruce,  book  2,  p.  47».) 
— 5.  The  trade  from  tbe  straita  of  Babelmandel  by 
Azab,  Axum,  Meroe,  and  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  trade 
be  ss  old  as  from  tho  remarks  previously  made  it 
would  seem  to  be,  we  may  consider  Ethiopia  as  one 
of  tbe  first  seats  of  international  trade,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  civilization  ;  for  an  exchange  of  wares 
would  lead  to  an  exchange  of  ideas,  ai  d  this  reeipro- 
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give  rise  to 

moral  and  intellectual  improvement.— 4.  The  carious 
(act,  that  the  images  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
were  et  certain  time*  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
temples  to  other*  in  Ethiopia  ;  and,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into  Egypt. 
(Etutalk.,  ad  // ,  1,  424  )— 7.  The  very  remarkable 
character  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in  which 
black  (or,  more  correctly,  dark-coloured)  men  are  rep- 
resented in  che  costume  of  priests,  as  conferring  on 
certain  red  figures,  similarly  habited,  the  instruments 
sad  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  office.  "  This  singular 
I treaenla t ion,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
repeated  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
Phils;  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
or, may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
■e  transmission  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively fair  Egyptians. "—8.  Other  paintings  of  nearly 
the  same  purport.  In  the  temple  of  Philav  the  sculp- 
tures freq-.iently  depict  two  persons,  who  equally  repre- 
sent the  characters  and  symbols  of  Osiris,  and  two  per- 
sons equally  answering  to  those  of  Isis ;  but  in  both 
is  invariably  moch  older  than  the  other,  and 
to  be  the  superior  divinity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
conjectures  that  such  figures  represent  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  rites  from  Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  snd 
the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  In  these  delin- 
eations there  is  a  very  marked  and  positive  distinction 
between  the  dsrk  figures  and  those  of  fairer  complet- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  frequently  conferring  the 
symbols  of  divinity  and  sovereignty  on  the  other.— 9. 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  by 


another  proof  of  architects 
the  countries  to  the  south 


lyt  that  the  knowledge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
was  not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of 
priests  as  in  Egypt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it 
as  freely  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  com- 
mon use.  A  proof  at  once  of  the  earlier  use  of  pic- 
ture-writing, or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
and  also  of  its  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade. 
—10.  The  more  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  primeval  mound,  occurs  more  to 
the  south  than  the  rectilinear  form.  Thus  the  pyra- 
mids of  Baccara  are  older  in  form  than  those  of  Djxza, 

ire's  having  come  in  from 
(Clarke's  Travels,  vol. 
6,  p.  SSO,  Land,  id.) — From  this  body  of  evidence, 
then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  same  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  spread  themselves 
by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper  Egypt ;  that 
these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
prosperity,  became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  others ; 
and  as  in  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
there  gradually  became  founded  a  succession  of  colo- 
nies in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the 
usual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  nt 
first,  independent  of  each  other,  and  therefore  formed 
just  so  many  little  states.  Though,  with  the  promul- 
gation of  their  religion,  either  that  of  Ammon  himself, 
er  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companions,  after 
whom  even  the  settlements  were  named,  the  extension 
of  trade  was  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
nists from  Meroe  to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert ; 
yet  there  were  many  other  causes,  such  as  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land,  snd  the  facility  of  making  the  rude  na- 
tive tribes  subservient  to  themselves,  which,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  progress  of  this  coloniza- 
tion. The  advantages  which  a  large  stream  offers,  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication,  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  see  civilization  spreading  on  their  banks.  The 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  of  the  Kiangh  and  Hoangho,  afford  us  as  plain 
proofs  of  this  aa  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  ( liter  en,  Idee*, 
vol.  5,  p.  109,  ttqq. ;  Oxford  trantl ,  vol.  8,  p.  110.) 


I  —As  to  the  origin  of  the  civilization  of  Merc* 
all  is  complete  uncertainty ;  though  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  derived  from  the  plains  of  India 
The  reader  msy  consult  on  this  subject  the  work  o! 
Von  Hokltn,  Das  alu  Indten,  mtt  btsondertr  Jtmei- 
sieht  an/  JEgypten,  vol.  I,  p.  119,  seat/. 

Mbro>K,  i.  one  of  the  Pleiades.    She  married  Sis- 
yphus, son  of  iEolus,  before  her  transformation  into  i 
star;  and  it  was  fabled  that,  in  the  constellation  of  u* 
Pleiades,  Meropc  appears  less  luminous  than  her  si-trr- 
staxs,  through  shame  at  having  been  tbe  only  one  of 
the  number  that  bad  wedded  a  mortal.   Other  mythol- 
ogists  relate  the  same- of  Electra.    Schweock  area  w 
the  union  of  Meropc  with  Sisyphus  a  symbolical  aUa- 
aion  to  Corinthian  navigation.    (Sthicenck,  Sktzzen, 
p.  19.— Compare  Weleksr,  Mack  ,  TrU.,  p.  665.— Id. 
to.,  p.  573.)— -11.  A  daughter  of  Cypselua,  who  mar- 
ried Crespliontes,  king  ofMessenia,  by  whom  she  had 
three  children.    Her  husband  and  two  of  her  children 
were  murdered  by  Polyphonies.    Tbe  murderer  wish- 
ed her  te  marry  bim,  and  she  would  have  been  objured 
to  comply  had  not  Epytos  or  Telephonies,  ber  third 
son,  svenged  his  father's  death  by  assassinating 
phontos.    (Apollod.,  a.  6  —  Pausan.,  4,  3. ) 

M crops,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who 
Clymene,  one  of  the  Ocaanides.  He  was  changed  into 
sn  esgle,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  (Or*t, 
Met.,  I,  783.) 

Mctos,  a  mountain  of  India  sacred  to  Jupiter.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nysa,  and 
to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  of  Bacchus 'a 
being  enclosed  in  the  thigh  (finpoc)  of  Jupiter.  Tn»* 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  is  characteristic  of  Un> 
Grecian  spirit,  which  found  traces  of  their  nation  and 
language  in  every  quarter  of  tbe  world.  Tbe  mo  Mil- 
am in  question  is  the  famous  Mem  of  Indian  mythol- 
ogy.   (Crmtcr'a  SymbcUtk,  vol.  1,  p.  537.) 

Miscasau.  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  east  of  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Ncssus,  now  Mrserrxa  or  Mesera.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (7,  108),  it  was  a  settlement  of 
the  Samothracians. — Von  Humboldt  notices  tbe  ter- 
minations of  magus,  briga,  and  l>nnt.  appended  to  the 
names  of  towns,  as  undoubtedly  Celtic.  He  refers  to 
the  same  source  the  termination  brio,  which  is  mrt 
with  in  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as,  for  example,  is 
tbe  cities  of  Selymbria  and  Mesembria.  He  ibmks 
that  the  Basque  iri  and  uri  are  also  connected  with 
this  ;  and  that  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to  say  that 
there  was  an  old  root  bn  or  bra,  expressing  land,  hab- 
itation, settlement,  with  which  the  Teutonic  burg  and 
the  Greek  irvpyor  may  have  been  originally  connected. 
In  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages,  bro  is  still,  lis 
says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  but  generally  a  coun- 
try or  district ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  (Sai.,  8, 
234)  explains  the  name  of  Allohroges  as  signifying 
strangers,  men  from  another  land,  "  quontam  broga 
dieunt;  alia  autem  aUud."  (  Vtd.,  how- 
ever, Allobrogcs. — Arnold's  Rome,  p.  xxii  ) 

Mesa ne,  I.  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  where  Apninea 
was  built.  It  is  now  Digel.  (Strah  ,  in  finds ,  G. 
AT,  9,  p.  146 .— Flit,..  6.  31  —  Steph.  Byz  .  p.  91.  n, 
8.)— II.  Another,  enclosed  between  the  canal  of  Bas- 
ra and  the  Pasiugris,  and  which  is  called  in  :he  Orien- 
tal writers  Perot- Miscan,  or  "tbe  Mesene  »f  the  Eu- 
phrates," to  dialinguish  it  from  the  Meserx  of  the  Ti> 
gris.  The  term  Mesene  is  a  Greek  one.  and  refers  to 
land  enclosed  between  two  streams.  (Phlostorgvta, 
3,  7.  —  CeUarius,  Geogr.  Atdia.,  vol.  1,  p.  641,  ed. 
Schwartz.) 

Mesombdrs,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Crete.  He  was  a 
freed  man  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's,  and  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites, and  wrote  a  enlogium  on  Antinous.  Ha- 
drian's successor,  the  philosophic  Antoninus,  mads  it 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  economy  into  the  finances 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  he  stopped 
tbe  salaries  which  had  been  allowed  to  tbe  useless 
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courtiers  wilh  whom  '.be  palace  of  Hadrian  had  swarm- 
ed. U  was  on  this  occasion  (hat  the  stipend  allowed 
to  Mesomedes  suffered  a  reduction.  (Jul.  Cap.,  VtL 
Ant.  Pu,  c.  7.)— We  have  two  epigrams  of  thia  poet's 
in  the  Anthology,  and  also  a  piece  of  e  higher  charac- 
ter, e  Hum*  lo  Nemesis.  Judging  from  this  laet  sjie- 
cimeo.  Mesoinedes  muat  have  possessed  lalenia  of  no 
mean  order.  The  Hymn  to  Nemesis  wee  published 
for  the  first  thne,  with  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell, 
at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Aratua,  Oxon.,  1762,  8vo. 
It  w«a  subsequently  given  by  Burette  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Mem.  de  CAcai,  des  lnstr.%  dec.,  by  Rrunck  tn 
hia  Analects,  and  by  Snedorf  in  bia  work,  "  De  Hum- 
sua  veteran  Graxorum,1'  Ha/n.,  1786,  8vo.  (SckiU, 
Nut  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61.) 

Mesopotamia,  en  extensive  province  of  Asia,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  denotes  between  the  titers  (from 
fteoof  and  froropof.)  It  was  annate  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.  The  name  itself,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  this  tract  prior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia.  (Anab ,  1,  6,  1); 
and  other  writers  included  this  country,  especially  the 
northern  part,  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Stra- 
bo,  737.)  The  Romans  always  regarded  Mesopotamia 
os  a  mere  division  of  Syria.  {Mela,  1,  11. — Pit*.,  6, 
13  )  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
Al  Jezira*  or.  "  the  island."  In  scripture  it  is  styled 
Armm  and  Aramata;  but  as  Aram  also  signifies  Syria, 
it  is  denominated,  for  distinction1  sake,  Aram  Naka- 
rainu  or  the  "  Syria  of  the  rivers."  It  waa  first  peo- 
pled by  Aram,  the  father  of  tba  Syrians,  though  little 
is  known  of  its  history  till  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.  Cuskan  rukthathaim,  who  ia  men- 
tioned in  Judges  (3,  6,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
appears  to  have  been  only  t  petty  prince  of  a  district 
cast  of  the  Euphrates.  In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the 
different  statea  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians (2  A'iagst19,  13),  and  subsequently  belonged 
in  succession  to  the  Chaldron,  Persian,  and  Syro- Ma- 
cedonian monarchies. — Mesopotamia,  which  inclines 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  commenced  at 
1st.  33°  30'  N.,  and  terminated  near  N.  1st.  37°  30'. 
Towards  the  south  it  extended  as  far  as  the  bend  form- 
ed by  the  Euphrates  at  Cuuaxa,  and  to  the  wall  of 
Se  nn  ram  is,  which  separated  it  from  Mesene.  To- 
wards the  north  it  was  bounded  by  a  part  of  Mount 
Ta  urus.  The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
extended  as  far  as  the  Cbaboras,  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful. 
The  southern  portion  consists  chiefly  of  reddish  hills, 
and  deserts  without  any  trees,  except  liquorice- wood  ; 
and,  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  suffers,  at  a  distance 
from  the  rivers,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.  Here,  on 
the  parched  steppe*  or  ublc-lands,  where  the  simoom 
often  breathes  destruction,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
the  earliest  timea  wandered.  When  history,  therefore, 
speaks  of  the  Romans  and  Persians  as  possessing  Mes- 
opotamia, we  must  understand  the  northern  part,  which 
abounded  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  thia  portion,  who  still  speak  an  Armeno-Syriac 
dialect,  were  called  among  themselves  Mygdonians, 
and  their  district  was  known  by  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nia.  (Pe/ye.,  6,  6\.  —  Steph.  Byt.,  t.  v.)  Subse- 
quently, under  the  Syro-Macedonian  monarchy,  it  took 
the  name  of  Anlhemusia.  (Anun.  Mar  cell.,  14,  9. — 
Eat  r  op.,  8,  S. — Sextos  Raj  us.  c.  20.)  In  the  lime 
of  the  Parthian  away,  about  120  B.C.,  an  Arab  abcik, 
Osroes,  took  possession  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
land,  wresting  a  principality  in  this  quarter  from  the 
Seleucidai  of  Syria.  This  district  then  assumed  the 
name  of  Osroene.  (Steph.  Byx.,  s.  v. — Procop.,Pers., 
1. 17.—  Amm.  Marcctl ,  14, 3  )  Mesopotamia  was  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  warlike  operations,  especially  be- 
tsveeo  the  Parthians  and  Romans,  who  here  lost  Cras- 
eua,  and  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  new  Per- 
6N 


sians.  After  remaining  for  some  time  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  new  Persian  king- 
dom, and  then  successively  under  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government 
i  has  so  altered  the  appearance  of  this  Urge  tract  of 
country,  that  these  fruitful  plains,  which  once  were 
covered  with  cities,  now  scarcely  exhibit  more  than  a 
few  miserable  villages.  The  lower  part  of  Mesotioia- 
mix  is  wow  called  Irak  Arabt,  the  upper  Diar-Bekr. 
(Laurent's  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  268.  —  RenncU,  Geogra- 
phy of  Western  Asia,  vol.  1,  p.  432  ) 

Mkssala,  I.  Marcus  Valerius  Messala  Corvinua, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.  In  the  Euse- 
bian  Chronicle  he  ia  asid  to  have  been  horn  A.U.C. 
604  ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  he  would  have  becu 
1 7  when  be  joined  the  republican  standard  at  Philippi. 
He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  thai  battle,  and,  after  it 
was  lost,  was  offered  the  command  of  the  dispersed 
forces  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
likely  that  be  was  younger  than  21  at  this  period, 
and  his  birth,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  fixed  later 
than  the  year  690.  In  his  youth  be  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  Athena,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero. 
After  hie  return  to  Rome,  nis  name  having  appeared 
in  the  roll  of  the  proscribed  by  the  nomination  of  An- 
tony, he  lied  from  Italy,  and  sought  refugo  with  the 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Previous,  however,  to 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  his  name,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  not  been  in  Romo  at  the  lime  of  Cstsar'a  mur- 
der. Varro  accepted  the  proffered  pardon,  and  retired 
to  bis  studies  and  his  books,  among  which  he  after- 
ward died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  :  but  it  was 
indignantly  rejected  by  Messala,  who  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth.  The  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi  he  supped  in  private  with  Cas- 
sius in  his  tent.  That  chief  had  wished  to  protract 
the  war,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  general  desire 
that  prevailed  in  the  army  to  hazard  the  fortunes  ol 
the  republic  on  one  decisive  battle.  At  parting  for 
the  night,  he  grasped  Messala  by  the  hand,  and,  ad- 
dressing him  in  Greek,  called  him  to  bear  witness  that 
be  was  reduced  to  the  same  painful  necessity  ss  the 
great  Pompey,  who  had  been  reluctantly  forced  lo 
stake  on  one  throw  the  safety  of  his  country.  On 
the  following  day.  so  fatal  lo  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
Messala  commanded  one  of  the  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Brutus.  After  the  second  defeat  at  Philippi 
he  escaped  to  Thasus,  an  island  in  the  .Egcan  Sea. 
He  was  there  invited  lo  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party.  But  lie  probably 
considered  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  as  now 
utterly  hopeless,  and  accordingly  listened  to  the  per- 
suasions of  Pollio,  who  undertook  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  (hose  who 
should  surrender  under  his  command.  Antony  passed 
over  to  Thasus.  and,  wilh  great  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Messala.  as  well  as  some  of  his  friends, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  stores  which  had  been  amassed  in  that  island  for 
the  wreck  of  the  republican  forces.  Having  now  join- 
ed the  arms  of  Antony,  Messala  accompanied  him  in 
ihe  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  through  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia,  when  be  received  the  hom- 
age of  the  tributary  kings  and  settled  their  disputes. 
I  Messala,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  distinguish- 
ed for  his  powers  in  speaking,  and  he  sometimes  plead 
before  Antony  in  favour  of  xn  accused  tctrarch  or  of 
an  injured  people.  At  length,  however,  the  scanda- 
lous and  infatuated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  Augustus,  induced  him  to 
transfer  his  services  to  the  Utter,  whom  he  continued 
lo  support  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the 
naval  war  with  Sextus  Pompey,  he  was  second  in 
command  under  Agrippa,  and,  on  one  occasion  du« 
ring  hU  absence,  had  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
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In  the  coune  of  this  contest  he  waa  alto  for 
some  time  stationed  with  an  army  on  the  Neapolitan 
shore;  and  Augustas,  having  been  not  only  defeated, 
hot  shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  many  naval  engage- 
ments which  he  fought  with  Potnpey,  sought  shelter 
in  the  most  wretched  condition  in  the  esmp  of  Mes- 
sala, by  whom  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  master, 
and  treated  with  the  tenderest  care.  The  death  of 
Sextns  Pompey  at  length  opened  l>oth  sea  and  land 
to  his  successful  adversary,  and  it  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  toe  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be- 
tween Antony  and  Augustus. — Messala  was  consul 
in  A.U.C.  721,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  After  that  deci- 
sive victory  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  he  lived  the  general  favourite  of  all  par- 
ties, and  the  chief  ornament  of  a  court  where  he  still 
asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity.  While  at  Rome 
be  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Marc  Antony ;  but  he  was  fre- 
quently sbsent  from  the  capiul  on  the  service  of  the 
state.  War  after  war  was  intrusted  to  his  conduct, 
and  province  after  province  was  committed  to  his  ad- 
ministration. In  some  of  his  foreign  expeditions  he 
waa  accompanied  by  the  poet  Tibullus,  who  has  cel- 
ebrated the  military  exploits  of  Messala  in  hia  famed 
panegyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachment  to  I 
bis  patron  in  his  elegies.  The  triumph  which  Mcasa-  ' 
la  obtained  in  727,  for  his  victories  in  a  Gallic  cam- 
paign, completed  the  measure  of  his  military  honours ; 
and  he  filled  in  succession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
il offices  in  the  state.  Besides  holding  the  consulship 
in  721,  he  wss  elected  into  the  college  of  Augurs,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  aque- 
ducts, one  of  those  great  public  works  for  which 
Rome  has  been  so  justly  celebrated.  In  738,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Maecenas  from 
the  capital,  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  the  city  ;  but 
he  resigned  that  situation  a  few  days  after  hia  appoint- 
ment, regarding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
constitution  of  his  country.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  the  person  who,  by  command  of  the  Con- 
script fathers,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
house  ss  the  "  Fsthcr  of  his  country  ;"  a  distinction 
which  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  from 
the  master  of  the  Roman  world  (Suet ,  Aug ,  58).  and 
a  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that,  having  attained  the 
summit  of  his  wishes,  he  had  nothing  more  to  desire 
from  the  immortal  gods  but  a  continuance  of  tha  same 
attachment  till  the  last  moments  of  his  life — From 
this  period  the  name  of  Mcsssla  is  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  He  survived, 
however,  ten  or  twelve  years  longer.  Tiberius  Ce- 
sar, who  waa  then  a  youth,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Messala, 
when  in  his  old  sge,  much  deference  snd  attention, 
and  attempted  to  imitate  his  style  of  oratory.  (Suet , 
Tib,  c  .  70  .)  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  the  sacra  tpina ;  snd 
it  is  said  that,  two  years  before  his  dead.,  he  was  de- 
prived of  both  sense  and  memory.  He  at  length  for- 
got his  own  name  (Plin  ,  7,  24),  and  became  incapa- 
ble of  putting  two  words  together  with  meaning.  It 
ia  mentioned  in  the  Eusehian  Chronicle  that  he  pcr- 
iahed  by  abstaining  from  food  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two  ;  but  if  he  were  born  in  690, 
as  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ex- 
istence till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  a  passage  of  the  dialogue  "  De 
eausis  corruptee  eloqutntite,"  where  it  is  said,  "  Cor- 
tinus  in  medtum  u*que  Augusti  prmcipatum,  A  sinus 
pane  ad  exlremum  duravttV  Now  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
746,  when  Messala  could  only  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-six.— His  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  hia 
elegy  was  written  by  Ovid.  (Bp.,  ex.  Pant., 
83  i 


1.  7.)— Though  Messala  had  attained  the  highest  pom* 

of  exaltation,  in  an  age  of  the  most  violent  political 
factions  and  the  most  flagrant  moral  corruption,  be 
left  behind  him  a  spotless  character  ;  being  chiefly 
known  as  a  disinterested  patron  of  learning, -and  a 
steady  supporter,  so  far  as  wss  then  possible,  of  tbs 
principles  of  the  ancient  constitution.  "Messala," 
says  Berwick,  "  bad  the  singular  merit  of 
an  unblemished  character  in  a 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those  principles  for 
which  he  had  fought  in  the  fields  of  Phihppi :  and  the 
genuine  integrity  of  hia  character  waa  so  deeply  iss- 
pressed  on  sll  parties,  that  it  attracted  a  general  ad- 
miration in  a  moat  corrupt  age.  He  was  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  virtuous ;  he  waa  liberal,  attached  to  let- 
ters, and  his  patronage  was  considered  as  ihe  surr*t 
passport  to  the  gates  of  fame,  and  extended  to  every 


man  wbo  waa  at  all  conversant  wiih  letters.  This 
character  ia  supported  by  history,  is  not  contradicted 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  ia  sealed  by  the 
tial  jodgment  of  posterity.    No  writer,  either 
or  modern,  has  ever  named  Messala  without 


tribute  of  praise.  Cicero  soon  perceived  that  he  pos- 
sessed an  assemblage  of  excellent  qualities,  which  as 
would  have  more  admired  had  be  lived  to  see  ihtoi 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.  Messala  was 
his  disciple,  and  rivslled  his  master  in  eloquence.  Ia 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Qointilian,  bis  style  was 
neat  and  elegant,  and  in  all  hia  apeecbes  he  displayed 
a  superior  nobility.  In  the  Dialogue  of  Orator*,  he  is 
said  to  hsve  excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetness  and 
correctness  of  his  style.  His  taste  for  poetry  snd  po- 
lite literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  be  was  protected  by  Cesar,  favoured  by 
Ma?ccnas,  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  loved  by  Tibul- 
lus. Horace,  in  one  of  bis  beautiful  odes,  prams 
Messala  in  the  happiest  strains  of  poetry,  calls  u»e 
day  he  intended  to  pass  with  him  propitious,  sad 
promises  to  treat  him  with  some  of  his  most  excellent 
wine.  *  For,'  saya  the  poet,  'though  Messala  is  con- 
versant wilh  all  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  the 
Acsdemy,  he  will  not  decline  such  entertainment  as 
my  humble  board  can  supply.'  (Od-,  3,  21.)  The 
modest  Tibullus  flattered  himself  with  the  pleasing 
hope  of  Messala's  paying  him  a  viait  in  the  country, 
•  where.'  says  he,  •  my  beloved  Delia  shall  assist  in 
doing  the  honours  for  so  noble  a  guest'  (1,  5).  The 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  was  admired  and  encouraged 
by  Messala  ;  and  this  condescension  the  exiled  bard 
has  acknowledged  in  sn  epistle  to  his  son  Messalinos, 
dated  from  the  cold  shores  of  the  Euxine,  In  this 
letter  Ovid  calls  Messala  his  friend,  the  light  and  di- 
rector of  all  hia  literary  pursuits.  It  is  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  Messala  and 
Virgil,  and  yet  no  historical  circumstance  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  sufficient  to  evince  it.  The  poem 
called  Ciris,  which  is  dedicated  to  Messala,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  Virgil  by  some  grave  authorities, 
grows  more  suspicious  every  dsy.  Tscitus,  whose 
judgment  of  mstikind  is  indisputable,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  not  slways  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  seems  fond  of  praising  Messala  ;  and  in  a  speech 
given  to  Silius,  the  consul -elect,  be  considers  bin 
among  the  few  great  characters  who  have  risen  to  the 
h i^nest  honours  by  their  integrity  and  eloquence. 
(Ann..  II,  6  )  Even  Tiberius  himself,  when  a  youth, 
took  him  for  his  master  and  pattern  in  speaking ;  and 
happy  would  it  hare  been  for  the  Roman  people  bad 
he  also  taken  him  for  his  guide  and  pattern  in  virtue." 
(Berwick's  Lives,  p.  69,  seqq.)— Messala  waa  united 
to  Tcrentia,  who  had  been  first  msrried  to  Cicero,  snd 
subsequently  to  Sallust,  the  historisn.  After  the 
death  of  Messala,  ahe  entered,  in  extreme  old  age, 
into  a  fourth  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator,  who 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  the  two  greatest  curi- 
osities in  Rome,  the  widow  of  Cicero,  and  the  chair 
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in  which  Julias  Cstsar  had  been  assassinated.  Mes- 
sala left  by  Terentia  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Lucius. 
The  elder  of  these,  who  was  consul  in  751 ,  took  the 
name  of  Messaliuus;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Tiberius,  when  that  prmco  commanded,  before 
bis  accession  to  the  empire,  in  the  war  of  Pannonia. 
(Veil.  taUrc.,  2,  113)  Mesaalinus  inherited  his 
father's  eloquence,  and  also  followed  the  example  he 
had  set  in  devoted  attachment  to  Augustus,  and  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  literature.  But,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  he  was  chiefly  noted  as  one  of  the 
most  servile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
3,  18.)  The  younger  son  of  Messala  assumed  the 
name  of  Cotta,  from  his  maternal  family,  and  acted  a 
conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  reputable  part  in 
the  first  years  of  Tiberius.  Both  brothers  were  friends 
acid  protectors  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to  Mesaalinus 
two  of  hie  epistles  from  Pontus,.  which  are  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  his  illustrious  father.  (Dun- 
lop m  Roman  LU„  vol.  3,  p.  63,  Lond.  erf.) 

MtaaaLiNA,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  dishonoured  his  throne  by  her  unbridled 
and  disgusting  incontinence.  Her  cruelty  equalled 
her  licentiousness.  After  a  long  career  of  guilt,  she 
openly  married  a  young  patrician  named  Stlius,  du- 
ring the  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  had  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Ostia.  Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius, 
was  the  only  one  who  dared  to  inform  Claudius  of  the 
fact,  and,  when  he  had  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  bis  imperial  master,  he  brought  him  to  Rome.  The 
arrival  of  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all  who  had 
thronged  around  Measalina ;  but  still,  though  thus  de- 
serted, she  resolved  to  brave  the  storm,  and  sent  to 
the  emperor  demanding  to  be  heard.  Narcissus,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  the  feeble 
spirit  of  ber  husband,  despatched  an  order,  as  if  com- 
ing from  him,  for  her  immediate  punishment.  The 
order  found  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  She  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failing, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  had  been  sent 
for  that  purpose,  A.D.  48.  (Tacit..  Ann .,  11  et  12. 
— Suetonius,  Vtt.  CUtud.)—U.  Called  also  Slatilia, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Statilius  Taurus,  who  bad  been 
consul,  and  had  enjoyed  a  triumph  during  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  She  was  married  four  times  before  she 
came  to  the  imperial  throne.  The  last  of  her  four 
husbands  was  Allicus  VeaUnus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  ventured  to  aspire  to  her  bsnd,  al- 
though be  was  not  ignorant  that  he  had  Nero  for  a 
rival.  1'he  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Veslinrs 
as  one  of  the  companions  of  his  debaucheries,  now 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  end  accordingly  compelled 
him  to  open  his  veins.  Messalina  was  transferred  to 
the  imperial  bed.  After  the  death  of  Nero  she  en- 
deavoured to  regain  her  former  rank,  as  empress,  by 
means  of  Otho,  whom  she  bad  captivated  by  her  beau- 
ty, and  hoped  to  espouse.  But  Otbo's  fsll  hsving  de- 
stroyed all  these  expectations,  she  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  and  obtained  applause  by 
some  public  discourses  which  she  delivered.  (Bwgr. 
Univ.,  vol.  28,  p.  431.) 

M  RBsaLiNOs,  M.  Valerius,  son  of  Valerius  Messa- 
la Corvinus.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  ar- 
ticle Messala.) 

M  BssiMa,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
situate  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
island.  The  first  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi,  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  xcy/Aelike  form  of  ita  harbour,  the 
name  of  Zancle  (ZdyxXn,  ***  teythe").  The  Siculi 
were  not  a  commercial  race,  and  therefore  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  tbe  superior  advantages  for  trade 
which  the  spot  afforded ;  they,  in  consequence,  finally 
left  it.  To  them  succeeded  a  band  of  pirates  from 
Cum*  in  Campania.  (Tkucyd.,  6,  i.)  These  settled 
in  tbe  place,  and,  to  give  the  new  colony  mors  aUbiliiy, 


formed  a  union  with  the  parent  city  of  Cbalcis  m  Eu- 
bosa,  in  consequence  of  which  a  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  coming  from  Cbalcis -and  the  rest  of  Eubeaa, 
participated  in  the  distribution  of  the  lauds.  ( Tkucyd., 
I.  c.)  C  hate  is  bad  previously  founded  tbe  city  of 
Nazoa  on  tbe  eastern  coast  below  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  a  part  of  the  new  population  csme  from  this  latter 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  reconcile 
with  the  statement  of  Thucydides  the  sccount  ot 
Strabo,  who  informs  us  that  Zancle  waa  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Naxians  who  dwell  near  Catena  (No£«wv 
KTiofia  tuv  srpoc  Kardifp.  —  Strabo,  268).  Zancle 
went  on  silently  increasing  in  strength,  and  waa  soon 
powerful  enough  to  found  the  city  of  Himera  ( Th* 
cyd.,  6,  6),  and  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  against 
the  neighbouring  Siculi  in  the  interior.  Aa  it  was, 
however,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  thia  corner  of  the 
island,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad  ;  and,  accordingly,  tbe  Ionians  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  send  a  colony  to  the  "  Beautiful 
Shore"  'Aarx}),  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 

Sicily  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.    (Herod.,  6,  22.)   Thia  . 
happened  about  the  period  when  Miletus  was  destroyed 
by  tbe  Persians,  and  when  the  other  Greek  cities  of 
Lower  Asia  hsd  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
or  imitate  the  example  which  the  Pboccsns  had  set  in 
tbe  time  of  Cyrus.    The  Ssmians,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Milosians  who  had  escaped  being  led  into  captivity, 
embraced  the  offer  of  the  people  of  Zancle.   They  land- 
ed at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coast ;  but  Scythes,  the  king 
or  tyrant  of  Zancle,  would  seem  to  have  made  no  prep- 
arations whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  at 
tbe  tune  in  besieging  one  of  tbe  cities  of  the  Siculi.  An- 
anias, tyrant  of  Rhenium,  who  wss  on  no  friendly  foot- 
ing with  his  neighbours  in  Zancle,  look  sdvanUge  of  this 
circumstance.    He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  the  new- 
comers to  give  op  ail  thought  of  a  settlement  in  that 
quarter,  that  Zancle  waa  undefended  and  might  easily 
be  tsken,  end  that  he  would  aid  them  in  tbe  attempt. 
The  enterprise  aucceeded.  Zancle  was  taken,  and  the 
inhabitants  became  united  as  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders.    The  Samians,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  the  same  Anaxilas  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zancle.    He  established 
here,  according  to  Thucydides  (6,  6),  "a  mixed  race," 
and  called  the  city  by  a  new  name,  •'  Messana"  (Meo- 
odva),  aa  well  from  the  country  (Messenia)  whence 
he  was  anciently  descended,  ss  from  a  body  of  Mea- 
senian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.    Messana  (or, 
aa  the  Attic  writers  call  it,  Messene,  Meooijvq),  soon 
Dec  amo  a  very  flourishing  city,  both  by  reason  of  its 
very  fruitful  territory  and  ita  advantageous  situstion 
for  commerce.    It  was  also  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  the  citadel  of  Messana  is  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory.   (Diod.,  14,  87.— Polyb.,  1,  10.)  Messsnawaa. 
regarded  also  by  the  Greeks  ss  the  key  of  Sicily  , 
(Tkucyd.,  4,  1),  ss  being  the  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  to  Sicily  directed  their  , 
course  on  leaving  the  Iapygian  promontory.    (Bloom-  j 
field,  ad  Thucyd.,  I.  c  )   And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  f 
ihesc  advantages,  it  wss  never  other  than  an  unlucky  ( 
place,  always  undergoing  changes,  and  unable  at  any  , 
time  to  play  an  important  part  m  the  affairs  of  Sicily  ; 
for  its  wealth,  and  its  advantageous  situation  as  regard- 
ed  the  passage  from  Italy  into  the  ialand,  always  made  ... 
it  a  tempting  prize  to  the  ambitious  and  powerful  prin- 
ces around.    No  Greek  city,  therefore,  experience? 
more  frequent  changes  of  rulers  than  this,  and  none  t 
contained  within  its  walls  a  more  mixed  population.—  , 
At  a  later  period  (Of.  96. 1),  Messana  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  (Diod.,  14,  56, 
ttqq .),  being  aware  of  their  inability  at  that  time  to  re- 
tain a  place  so  fsr  distant  from  their  other  strong-  * 
holds,  and  not  wishing  it  to  come  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  their  opponents.    Dionysius  of  Syracuse^ 
however,  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year,  and/ 
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besides  eatsblishing  in  it  the  remnant  of  the  former  in- 
habitants, added'  a  considerable  number  of  Locrians, 
Methymnwaita,  and  Me«aenian  exiles.    The  latter, 
however,  through  fear  of  offending  the  Iiscedemonians, 
were  afterward  transferred  to  the  district  of  Abacene, 
and  there  founded  Tyndaris.    Messana  thus  came  to 
contain  as  mixed  a  population  as  before.    (ZHod.,  14, 
79)    It  remained  under  the  sway  of  Dionysius  and 
his  son  ;  and  subsequently,  after  enjoying  a  short  pe- 
riod of  freedom,  it  passed  into  the  bands  of  Agathocles. 
4[Diod.,  19,  102  )    The  following  year  the  inhabitants 
revolted  from  his  away,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Carthaginians.    (Died.,  19,  110.) 
8oon,  however,  a  new  misfortune  befell  the  unlucky 
-cicy .    It  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini  (wd.  Mamerti- 
ni), its  male  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered  or 
driven  out.  and  their  wires  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conquerors.    Messana  now  took  the 
name  of  Mumertina,  though  in  process  of  lime  the  other 
appellation  once  more  gained  the  ascendancy.    ( Fo- 
tub.,  I,  7.— thai  .  81.  13  —  Plm  .  3.  7.)    Thia  act  of 
|>erfidy  and  cruelty  paused  unpunished.    Syracuse  was 
too  much  occupied  with  intestine  commotions  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  Carthaginians  gladly  made  a  league  with 
■he  Mamertini,  since  by  them  Pyrrhua  would  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  seizing  on  a 
post  so  important  to  his  future  operations.    (Dtcd.,  38, 
0.)    The  Mamertini,  however,  could  not  lay  aside  their 
old  habits  of  robbery.    They  harassed  all  their  neigh- 
bours, and  even  became  troublesome  to  Syracuse, 
where  King  Hiero  had  -at  laat  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.    Thia  monarch  defeated 
the  lawless  banditti,  and  wonld  have  taken  thenr  city, 
had  not  the  Carthaginians  interposed  to  defend  it.  A 
fcodv  of  these,  with  the  approbation  of  part  of  the  in- 
habitants,  took  po*»eMionof  the  citadel ;  while  another 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  called  in  the  assistance  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  the  first  of  the  Punie  wart  had 


its  origin.  ( Kid.  Punicum  Bellum.  and  compare  Po 
eyh,  I,  9,  aeeq.  —  Diod.,  88,  15  —  Id.,  83.  8,  seqq.y 
Messana  and  the  Mamertines  remained  from  hence- 
forth under  the  Roman  power ;  but  the  city,  as  before, 
could  never  enjoy  any  long  period  of  repose.  It  suf- 
fered in  the  early  civil  wars  between  Marios  and  Svlla, 
in  the  war  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and,  more  particular- 
*y,  m  the  contest  between  Sextos  Poinpey  and  the  tri- 
'jtnvir  Octavianua.  Messana  formed  during  this  war 
the  chief  station  of  Pompey's  Beet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  supply,  and  the  city  was  plundered  at  Ha  close. 
{Apjnan,  B.  Cra.,  5,  188.)  A  Roman  colony  was  af- 
terward planted  here.  ( Manner t,  Geofrr.,  vol.  9,  pt. 
8,  p.  867,  aeqq  )— The  modern  Messtna  corres|>onds 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  times,  the  fates 
seem  to  have  conspired  against  thia  unfortunste  place. 
A  plague  swept  awsy  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants ; 
then  rebellion  spread  its  ravages ;  and  firmly,  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  *'*e  downfall  of  a 
City  which  rivalled,  if  it  did  nor  .orpasa,  Palermo. 
{Hoare>a  Cluneal  Tour,  vol.  3.  , .  803.)  Although 
the  town  baa  since  been  rebuilt  «c  cording  to  a  regular 
plan  and  although  it  has  be*n  declared  a  free  port, 
Messina  is  not  so  important  as  it  once  was.  It  con- 
tained before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  :  the  presets  population  does  not  amount 
to  seventy  thousand  {Malta  Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
732,  Am.  ed) 

MkjsapI*. a c...,try  of  Italy  in  Magna  Oriecia, com- 
saonly  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Iapygia, 
tut  forming,  in  strictness,  the  interior  of  that  psrt  of 
Italy.  The  town  of  Messapja.  mentioned  by  Pliny 
II),  ia  thought  to  have  communicated  its  name  to 
fhr  Mcssspian  nation.  The  generality  of  Italian  to- 
iphers  identify  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  with 


thai  o 


of  Messagna,  between  Orta  and  Brmdtsi.    ( Pra- 
Via  Appux,  4,  9  —RomanelH.  vot  8,  p.  187.— 
Tier's  Anc.  /la/y,  vol  3,  p.  813.) 
K36 


Mssecwc,  a  daughter  or  Tnopaa,  king  of  Ar^o*, 
who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  talex,  king  of  Laroaw. 
Sho  encouraged  h«r  husband  to  levy  troops,  and  u> 
seize  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  after  n  b*e 
been  conquered,  received  her  name.    (Faust* ,  4, 1 ) 
Mkssknb  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  cootitn. 
Me«»ana.  Menouva).  the  chief  city  of  Modems,  in  the 
Peloponnesus :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome, 
and  founded  by  Epaminondas.     It  is  aaid  to  km 
been  completed  and  fortified  in  eightv-five  diva,  w 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  the  Tbr- 
bans  and  their  alliea  in  this  undertaking.  (Dul 
Sic.,  15,  66.)    Pausanias  informs  us,  that  the  wslbol 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  had  ever  seen,  bwnt 
entirely  of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with  tower*  inu 
buttresses.    The  ciudel  was  situated  on  Mount  Itb 
ome.  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  and  ohstiiau 
defence  which  the  Messenians  them  made  egaiast  tat 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.    The  history  of  tb«»  eiry 
is  identified  with  thst  of  Messenis,  wh>ch  latter  amd* 
may  hence  be  consulted — The  ruins  of  Me 
visible,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Gell.  at  Afar 
a  small  village,  with  a  beaotifol  source,  under  ItWr, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  cily.    (Itin,,  p.  69  — 
Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol  3,  p  160  —  GeWs  ltm.tf 
the  Morea,  p  60  —  D<*tweJl,  vol.  8.  p  366 ) 

Mibsimia,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus.  bet«wt 
Laronia,  Eha,  Arcadia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
river  Ncda  formed  the  boundary  towards  Elts  and  Ar- 
cadia- From  the  latter  country  it  waa  farther  dmdei 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending  in  s  »hiu> 
casterlv  direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygetua  on  the  U- 
conian  border.  This  celebrated  range  marked  iba 
limits  of  the  province  to  the  eaat,  as  far  as  the  *wm 
of  the  little  river  Pamisua.  which  completed  the  h* 
of  separation  from  the  Spartan  territory  to  the  sosta 
{Strobe  36\  —Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.3,p  IS.) 
Its  area  is  calculated  by  Clinton  at  1163  square  ratk* 
(Fiat.  Hell,  vol.  3,  p.  365.)  Moasenia  is  desr'^ 
by  Pausanias  aa  the  most  fertile  province  of  Peto^ 
nesus  (4,  15,  3).  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage  q>ic.^ 
by  Strabo  (366),  speaks  of  it  aa  a  land  well  watered, 
very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  p» 
seasinjj  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  if 
hot  in  summer.  The  western  part  of  the  country  s 
drained  by  the  river  Pamiaus,  which  rises  in  u» 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Mrssenis,  and  tlo«« 
southward  into  the  Mesaenian  Gulf.  The  ba»in  d 
the  Psmisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  pans,  winch 
are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  east  by  »m« 
high  land  that  stretches  from  the  Taygetus  io  thf  ft- 
misus,  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Monti 
It  home.  Tbo  upper  pari,  usually  called  the  pb>io  of 
Stenyclerus,  is  of  smsll  extent  and  moderate  fertility; 
but  the  lower  part,  south  of  Itbome,  is  an  extensive 
plsin,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  fertihty, 
whence  it  waa  frequently  called  Mamna.  or  "tat 
blessed."  I^eake  describes  it  as  covered  at  the  prr*^ 
day  with  planUlions  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  and  the  mil- 
herrv,  ana  "aa  rich  in  cultivation  aa  can  well  be  in* 
gined."  (Travelt  in  the  Morea,  vol.  I.p  352  )  Tb» 
western  part  of  Meaaana  is  diversified  by  hills  sod  *«• 
leys,  but  contains  no  high  mountains.  (EncjeL  Vs. 
Knout.,  vol.  15.  p.  186.) — We  learn  from  Psum™' 
(4,  I,  3),  that  Measenia  derived  its  appellation  faff 
Messcue,  wife  of  Polycaon.  one  of  the  earliest  sotti 
eigns  of  the  country.  Ho  also  oiwerves,  that  »»» 
ever  thia  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denotes  the  pro1 
ince  rather  than  the  city  of  Messene,  wbicti  he  con- 
ceives did  not  exist  till  the  time  of  Epamnwn«i» 
(Compare  Strike,  358.)  At  tho  period  of  the  Trojw 
war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that  Measenia  was  paril? 
under  the  dominion  of  Menelaus,  and  pertly  under  uw 
of  Nestor.  This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  » 
to  these  respective  leaders,  and  »  farther 
by  the  testimony  of 
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(Strab.,  350  —  Pausan  ,  4,  3.)  In  the  division  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  made  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclroa, 
Messema  fell  to  the  share  of  Crespbontee,  son  of  Aris- 
sinus,  with  whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line, 
continued  without  interruption  for  many  gener 


ations.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  a  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes 
arose  oti  the  bordera  of  Messenia  nod  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  na- 
tions. Prompted  by  this  feeling,  the  Spartans  are 
said  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  home  till  Misaema  wn  subdued ;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Am- 
pheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  waa  the  com- 
mencement of  what  was  called  the  First  Mtstcnian 
Wier,  the  date  of  which  ia  usually  given,  though 
it  cannot  be  believed  with  certainty,  aa  B.C.  743. 
Euphaea,  the  Measemao  king*  had  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  sufficient  for  the  crisis.  Aware  of 
the  (.acedatmonisn  superiority  in  the  field,  he  pro- 
tracted the  war,  avoiding  ball  lea  and  defending  the 
towns.  In  the  fourth  year,  however,  a  battle  was 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
the  Messemana  were  suffering  from  garnson-coufine- 


and  the 
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i»g  of  their  lands. 
New  measures  were  taken.  The  people  were  collect- 
ed from  the  inland  posu  at  Ithoine,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  open  to  auppliea  by  »ea,  the 
Lacedemonians  having  no  fleet.  Meanwhile  they 
asked  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deities  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
of  yEpytus,  eon  of  the  Heracleid  Creaphonlea.  Im- 
pelled by  patriotism  or  ambition.  Aristodemus  offered 
hia  own  daughter ;  and,  when  it  waa  intended  to  save 
her  by  falsely  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hand.  The  fame  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oracle  so  far  disheartened  the  enemy,  that 
the  war  languished  for  five  yesrs  ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
vasion took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody  and  indecisive 
like  the  former.  Euphaea  was  killed,  and  left  no  n- 
aae,  and  Aristodemus  was  elected  to  succeed  biro. 
The  new  prince  waa  brave  and  able,  and  the  Lacedae- 
monians, weakened  by  the  battle,  confined  themselves 
for  four  years  in  predatory  incursions.  At  last  they 
again  invaded  Mesaenia,  and  were  defeated  ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  auccess,  Aristodemus  waa  so  pos- 
sessed with  remorse  for  his  daughter's  death,  that  he 
slew  himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  his  country  of 
the  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.  Ilhome  waa  be- 
sieged] The  famished  inhabitants  found  means  to 
pass  the  Lacedemonian  lines,  and  fled  for  shelter  and 
subsistence,  some  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  claims  of  hospitality,  others  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desolated  country.  It  home  waa  dis- 
mantled ;  and  those  who  remained  of  the  Messemana 
were  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paying  half 
the  produce  to  Spirts. — The  absence  from  home  to 
which  the  Lacedemonians  had  bound  themselves,  be- 
came, i«v  the  protraction  of  the  war.  an  evil  threaten- 


ing the  existence  of  the  slate,  no  children  being  t>orn 
to  aupply  the  waste  of  wsr  and  natural  decay.  The 
remedy  said  to  have  been  adapted  was  a  strange  one, 
bight v  characteristic  of  Lacedsroon,  and  auch  aa  no 
other  p*-ople  would  have  used.  The  young  men  who 
had  coine  to  maturity  since  I  bo  beginning  of  the  war 
free  from  the  oath,  and  they  were  sent  home  to 
promiscuously  with  the  marriageable  virgins. 
But  even  at  Sparta  this  cxjiedient,  in  some  degree, 
ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this  irregular  inter- 
course were  grown  to  manhood,  though  bred  in  all  the 
discipline  of  Lyeurgue,  they  found  themselves  gener- 
ally slighted.  Their  spirit  waa  high,  their  discontent 
dangerous  ;  and  it  waa  thought  prudent  to  offer  them 
the  mean*  of  settling  out  of  Peloponnesus.  They 


willingly  emigratcd,*nd,  under  Pbalanthus,  one  off  heir 
own  number,  tbey  founded  the  city  of  Tarcntum  in 
Italy.  (Kid  Parthenii.) — During  fortv  vears  Mease" 
nia  bore  the  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  the  inhabi- 
tants was  grievous,  and  irobittered  with  every  cirruui- 
siance  of  insult,  and  the  Grecian  spirit  of  •ndepend- 
ence  waa  yet  suong  '.n  them  ;  they  jnly  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  waa. found  ia  \ristomenes,  s  youth 
of  the  royal  line.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
gos  and  Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  a  former  war, 
Arialoinenes  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedaemonians,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Messenians  would  have  chosen  him 
king ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  was  made  general  in- 
chief.  His  next  adventure  was  an  attempt  to  practise 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  hav- 
ing neither  walls  nor  wstch.  he  easily  entered  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  against  the  Braxcn  House  (a  sin- 
gularly venerated  temple  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  si' 
inscription  declaring  that  Aristomenes,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Spartans,  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protecting  goddess  should  be  won 
from  them,  the  I^cedatmonians  sent  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe- 
nian adviser.  The  Athenians,  though  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Mesaenia,  yet  feared  to  offend 
the  god  if  they  refused  compliance  ;  but,  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  useless,  and 
sent  Tvrtstus,  a  poet,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  belter  than  they  intended,  since 
the  poetry  of  Tyrta?ua  being  very  |>opular,  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  all  reverses. — The  Messemsn 
army  had  now  been  re-enforced  from  Argoa,  El  is,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Sicyon,  and  Mesaenia n  refugees  came  in 
daily  :  ibe  I>aceda»moniana  had  been  joined  by  the 
Corinthians  alone.  They  met  at  Caprusema,  where, 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Messemana,  and  the 
conduct  and  extraordinary  personal  exertions  of  their 
leader,  the  Lacedemonians  were  routed  with  such 
slaughter  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  suing  for 
peace.  Tyrlstus  diverted  them  from  this  submission, 
and  persuaded  them  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  asso- 
rting some  Helots,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar- 
tan pride.  Meanwhile  Aristomenes  waa  ever  har  a  us- 
ing them  with  incersions.  In  one  of  these  he  carried 
off  from  Carysa  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  festivsl  of  Diana.  He  had  form- 
ed a  body-guard  of  young  and  noble  Messenians, 
who  always  fought  by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the  young 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  cheat ily,  and  Aris- 
tomenes, after  vainly  remonstrating,  killed  the 


fractory  with  hia  own  hand,  and,  on  receiving  their 
ransom,  restored  the  girla  uninjured  to  their  pa- 
rents. Another  lime,  in  an  aaaault  on  ^Egila.  he 
is  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spar- 
tan women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assault 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  men ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  previously  loved  him  favoured  hia  es- 
cape. —  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
took  place  at  Megalciaphrus,  the  Messenians  being 
joined  by  the  Arcadians  alone.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  Aristocrstes.  prince  of  Orchomenus,  the  Arcadi- 
an leader,  the  Messenians  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces,  and  Aristomenes,  escaping  with  a  scanty  rem- 
nant, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  hia  country, 
and  collect  his  forces  at  Ira,  a  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  be  supplied  the  garrison  by  plundering  excur- 
sions, so  ably  conducted  as  to  foil  every  precaution  of 
the  besiegers,  insomuch  that  tbey  forbade  all  culture 
of  the  conquered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of  ]<aconia. 
At  last,  falling  in  with  a  large  body  of  l>aceda>mooiane 
under  both  their  kings,  after  an  obstinate  defence  ha 
|  was  struck  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifty  of  hia 
band.  The  prisoners  were  thrown  as  rebels  into  a 
[  deep  cavern,  and  all  were  kilted  by  the  fall  except 
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Ariseomenes,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved  and  en- 
abled 10  escape,  and,  returning  lo  Ira.  soon  gave 
proof  to  the  enemy  of  his  presence  by  fresh  exploite 
equally  daring  and  judicious.  The  aiege  was  protract- 
ed till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Lacedaemonian 
commander,  one  stormy  night,  learning  that  a  post  in 
the  fort  had  been  quitted  by  its  guard,  silently  occu- 
pied it  with  his  troops.   Ariatomenes  flew  to  the  spot 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  defence,  the  women  assist- 
ing by  throwing  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  many, 
when  driven  thence  by  the  storm,  even  taking  arms 
and  mixing  in  the  fight.    But  the  supenor  numbers  of 
the  Ijacedxmonisns  enabled  them  constantly  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops,  while  the  Measenians  were  fighling 
without  rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  driving  in 
their  faces.    Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  atrugglc  for  three  nights  and  two 
days  ;  at  length,  when  all  was  vain,  they  formed  their 
column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  most  portable  effects,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  place.    Aristomenes  demanded 
•  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  effects  of  their  despair.    Their  march  wss 
towards  Arcadia,  where  they  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  allotments  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Even  yet  Aristomenes  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.    He  selected  600  Messe- 
nisns,  who  were  joined  by  800  Arcadian  volunteers, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  while 
the  army  was  in  the  farthest  part  of  Messenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Methone  still  held  out.    But  the  enterprise 
was  frustrated  by  Ariatoeraies,  who  sent  word  of  it  to 
Spans.    The  messenger  was  seized  on  his  return, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering  both  the  pres- 
ent and  former  treachery  of  his  msster,  the  indignant 
people  stoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. — The  Messccnans,  who 
fell  under  the  power  of  Lacedasmon,  were  made  He- 
lots.   The  Pyhans  and  Methoneans,  and  others  on 
the  coast,  now  giving  up  all  hope  of  farther  resistance, 
proposed  to.  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them 
in  seeking  some  (it  place  for  a  colonv,  and  requested 
Aristomenes  to  be  their  leader.    He  sent  his  son. 
For  himself,  he  said,  be  would  never  cease  to  war 
with  Lacedasmon,  and  be  well  knew  that,  while  he 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  happening  to  it.  After 
the  former  war,  the  town  of  Kbegium  in  Italy  had 
been  partly  peopled  by  expelled  Messenisns.  The  ex- 
iles were  now  invited  by  the  Hhegians  to  assist  them 
against  Zsncle,  a  hostile  Grecian  town  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Sicily,  snd  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  as  a  settlement.    Zancle  was  be- 
sieged, and  the  Messenisns  having  mastered  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  were  at  their  mercy.    In  the  common 
course  of  Grecian  warfare,  they  would  all  have  been 
either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  Rhegian  prince.    But  Aristomenes  hsd 
taught  hia  followers  a  nobler  lesson.    They  refused  to 
inflict  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  made  a  convention  with  the 
Zancfcans,  by  which  each  nation  waa  to  live  on  equal 
terma  in  the  city.    The  name  of  the  town  waa  chan- 
ged to  Messana.  (Vtd.  Mcssana  ) — Aristomenes  vain- 
ly scught  the  mcana  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, but  his  remaining  days  were  passed  in  tranquillity 
with  Damagotus,  prince  of  Ialyans  in  Rhodes,  who 
had  married  his  daughter.    His  actions  dwelt  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered  them  in 
their  wanderings  and  sufferings :  and  from  their  legen- 
dary songs,  together  with  those  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, snd  with  the  poems  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  wars  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
the  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausanias,  from 
whose  work  it  is  here  taken    The  character  of  Aria- 
as  thus  represented,  combines  ail  the  ele- 
of  goodness  and  greatness,  in  a 


unparalleled  among  Grecian  heroes.    Inexhaustible  ia 
resources,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  and  resolutely  per- 
severing through  every  extremity  of  hopeless  dinficr, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  formidable  wamor,  be  yet  was 
formed  to  find  his  happiness  in  peace ;  and  after  (*»- 
ing  his  youth  under  oppression,  and  his  maiiSom!  n 
war  sgainat  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  he  is  said  to  sin 
alain  more  than  300  men  with  his  own  hand,  he  yet 
retained  a  singular  gentleness  of  nature,  insomuch 
that  he  is  related  to  have  wept  at  the  fate  of  the  traitor 
Aristocrates.    The  original  injustice  and  sobsHjuru 
tyranny  of  the  focedasmonians.  with  the  crowning  sal- 
rage  in  the  condemnation  as  rebels  of  himself  snd  bo 
compsnions,  might  hare  driven  a  meaner  spirit  is 
acts  of  like  barbarity  :  but,  deep  as  was  his  hatred 
to  Sparta,  he  conducted  the  struggle  with  sniform 
obedience  to  the  lawa  of  war,  and  sometime*,  as  it 
the  case  of  the  virgine  taken  at  Carya?,  with  inert 
than  oaual  generosity  and  stnclness  of  morals  — 
The  Messemens  who  remained  in  their  country  wen 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by  the  Spartan*, 
end  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  or  slaves. 
This  cruel  oppression  induced  them  core  more  la 
take  op  arms,  in  the  7»th  Olympiad,  and  to  forufr 
Mount  It  home,  where  they  defended  themselves  for 
ten  years :  the  Lacedaemonians  being  at  this  urnr 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  esrthqokr, 
which  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  that  tbey 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  slliea  for  as- 
sistance.   (Thteyd  ,  1,  lOI.—Pewseft .  4,  24.)  At 
length  the  Mc«*enians.  worn  out  by  this  protractei 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  plsce  on  condition  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  the  Peloponne- 
sus   The  Athenians  were  at  this  time  on  no  friendly 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  and  gladly  received  there/a- 
gees  of  Ilhome.  allowing  them  to  settle  st  Nsup*"^- 
which  they  hsd  taken  from  the  Locri  Oxoue.  (7*s- 
cyd  .,  I,  103.— Pause*.,  /.  <  )   Grateful  for  the  proiec- 
iion  thus  afforde  d  them,  the  Messenisns  displa\ed  £r«l 
xeal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponntsiw 
war.    Thucydides  has  recorded  several  instance*  ■ 
which  they  rendered  important  services  to  thai  power, 
not  only  st  Naupsctua,  but  in  ^Etolia  and  Ampbiloek* 
at  Pyloe,  and  in  the  island  of  Sphactena.  as  well  at  a 
the  Sicilian  expedition.    When,  however,  the  di*i» w 
of  iEgospotamos  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy -oi  her 
rival,  the  Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Nauparlvt, 
and  compelled  the  Messenisns  to  quit  a  town 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.    Many  of  these,  on 
this  occasion,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  join  ilw" 
countrymen  who  were  established  there,  and  other* 
sailed  to  Africa,  where  they  procured  settle ow"'1 
among  the  Evesperita.  a  Libyan  people.  (Passes-, 
4,  26  )   After  the  battle  of  I*uctr»,  however.  »»«■ 
humbled  the  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  ths  way  mv 
the  ascendancy  of  Thebes.  Epaminondss,  who  diretifd 
the  counsels  of  the  letter  republic,  with  master!*  pol- 
icy determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  k 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple.   He  accordingly  despatched  agents  to  Sicily.  I** 
aly.  and  Africa,  whither  the  Messenisns  had  i  empa- 
led, to  recall  them  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  ts 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  ibe 
powerful  protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  siH  Arcadia. 
Glsdly  did  they  obey  the  summons  ef  ths  Tbe**» 
general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that  country. 
recollect  ion  of  which  thev  had  ever  fondly  cberrvteo 
Epaminondas,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  [.reparation 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  under  It  home,  wkeci  was  to 
he  the  metropolis  of  Messenia  :  and  such  was  the  aw 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  eUie* 
in  tbia  great  undertaking,  that  the  city,  *h«h 
named  Messene,  wss  completed  in  eijrbtv  five  d*'»- 
(Diod  Sic.  15,  66  )   The  entrance  of  the  MeesenUas, 
which  took  place  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  H»*J  ,)1*"H 
pud,  waa  attended  with  great  pomp,  and  the  ctkhnr 
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lion  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  devout  invocations  to 
their  goda  and  heroes.  The  lapse  of  387  years  from 
the  capture  of  Ira,  and  (he  termination  of  the  second 
war,  had,  as  Pausanias  affirmed,  made  do  change  in 
their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their  language, 
which,  according  to  that  h.slorian,  they  spoke  even 
more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesiana 
Pan  mm,  4,  27.)  Other  towns  being  soon  after  re- 
ouilt,  the  Meseeniaos  were  presently  in  a  condition  to 
make  bead  sgainst  Sparta,  even  after  the  death  of 
Epammond.is  and  the  decline  of  Thebes.  That  great 
general  strenuously  exhorted  them,  aa  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  their  country,  to  enter  into  the  closest 
alliance  with  the  Arcadians,  which  salutary  counsel 
they  carefully  adhered  to.  (Poiy*.,  4,  32,  10.)  They 
likewise  conciliated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedoo, 
whose  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  the  elates  I 
of  Greece,  and  bis  influence  now  procured  for  them 
the  restoration  of  some  towns  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
•till  retained  in  their  possession.  (Polyb.,  9,  28,  7. — 
i'ssMs  ,  4.  28.— Slroio,  36 1 . )  During  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  agitated  Greece  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  still  preserved  their  independence,  and 
having,  not  long  after  that  event,  joined  the  Achtean 
confederacy,  they  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
end  the  capture  of  Sparta  by  Antigonus  Do  son.  (Pau- 
san  ,  4, 29  )  In  ihc  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
an  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  on  their  city  by  De- 
metrius of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service. 
The  inhabitants,  though  taken  by  surprise,  defended 
themselves  on  this  occasion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  their  general,  Demetrius,  slain.  (Stra- 
bo,  361  —  Polyb.,  3,  19.  2— Paw**.,  4, 29.)  Nabis, 
tyrant  of  I<seeda?mon,  made  another  attack  on  thia  city 
by  night  some  years  afterward,  and  had  already  pene- 
trated within  the  walls,  when  succours  arriving  from 
Megalopolis  under  the  command  of  Philopcemen,  he 
was  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.  Subsequently  to 
this  event,  dissensions  appear  to  have  arisen,  which 
oltimately  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  Acbsans  and 
Mrssenians.  Pausanias  waa  not  able  to  ascertain  the 
immediate  provocation  which  induced  the  Achstans  to 
declare  war  against  the  Messenians  But  Polybius 
does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  countrymen,  and  more 
especially  Philopmmen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  united  by  federal  ties.  (Polyb., 
33,  10,  5.)  Hostilities  commenced  unfavourably  for 
the  Aehcens,  as  their  advanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  Philopcemen  himself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Se  exasperated  were  the  Messenians  at  the 
conduct  of  thia  celebrated  general,  that  he  was  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  poison. 
Hi*  destroyer*,  however,  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
ml  the  Aehcana ;  for  Lyeortaa,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  having  defeated  the  Messenians,  captured 
their  cky,  and  cauaed  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Philopoamen  to  be  immediately 
•scented.  Peace  was  then  restored,  and  Mcssenia 
on  re  more  joined  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained attached  te  that  republic  till  the  period  of  us 
dissolution.  (Lie ,  39. 49.— Polyb  .  24. 9—Pausaa. 
4,  29 — Cramer's  Ame.  Gretet,  vol.  3,  p.  122.  ae«f  ) 

M  KTiecs,  a  tyrant  of  Privernum.  He  was  father 
of  Camilla,  whom  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  when  be  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom 
by  bis  subjects.    (Virf.,  JSa..  II,  540  ) 

M  ktapontom,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  on  the 
coast  «f  the  Stnua  Tarentiaue,  and  a  abort  distance  to 
the  south  ef  the  river  Bradanus.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  ef  the  Greek  colonies.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
which  it  w  aaid  was  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to 
divine  honours  ware  paid.  Some  reports  as- 
to  a  party  of  Pylians  on  their  re- 


tain from  Troy ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  it 
marked  that  the  Matapontini,  in  mora  ancient 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleidc.  The  pros- 
perity of  thia  ancient  colony,  the  reault  of  its  attention 
to  agriculture,  was  evinced  by  the  offering  of  a  harvest 
of  gold  to  tbe  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Greek  words 
are  tfepor  xowrow,  which  commentators  suppose  to 
mean  some  golden  sheaves.  (Strabo,  264.)  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  scholiasts  on  Homer  ider- 
tify  Metepontom  with  the  city  which  that  poet  calls 
Alyba  in  the  Odyssey  (24,  303).  Other  traditions  are 
recorded,  relative  to  tbe  foundation  of  Metapontum, 
by  Strabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  its  great  antiquity. 
But  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by 
the  Samnitee  |s  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum,  if  such 
was  its  name,  waa  in  a  deserted  state,  when  a  number 
of  Acbnana,  invited  for  that  purpose  by  the  Sybarites, 
landed  on  the  coaat  and  took  possession  of  the  place, 
which  thenceforth  waa  called  Metapontum.  (Strab., 
265.  —  Compare  Steph.  By:.,  s.  v.  Mrrairovnov.  — 
EuMUUh.  ad  Dionys.  Perug.,  v.  368. )  Tbe  Achstane, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Bradanus  waa  recognised  as  forming  the 
separation  of  the  two  territories. — Pythagoras  was  held 
in  particular  estimation  by  the  Matapontini,  in  whose 
city  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter his  death,  the  house  which  he  had  inhabited  waa 
converted  into  a  temple  of  Cerea.  (Iambi.,  Vil. 
Put  hap.,  1.  30.  —  Cie..  de  Fin,  ft,  2.  —  Lie,  1,  18.) 
We  6nd  thia  town  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (4,  15)  with  reference  to  Ariateas  of  Proconnesus, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  aeen  here  340  years  after 
disappearing  from  Cyzicus.  Ita  inhabitants,  sfter  con- 
sulting the  oracle  upon  thia  supernatural  event,  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  tbe  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded 
it  with  laurel.  This  city  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence when  Alexander  of  Epirus  passed  over  into  Italy. 
Livy,  who  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  re  ma  ma  of 
thia  unfortunate  prince  ware  conveyed  hither  previous 
to  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece  (8,  24).  It 
fell,  however,  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Grocia,  on 
the  retreat  of  Pyrthus,  and  with  them  revolted  in  fa- 
vour or  Hsnnibal,  after  his  victory  at  Cannes.  (Lie., 
22,  15.)  It  doea  not  appear  on  what  occasion  the  Ro- 
mans recovered  possession  of  Metapontum,  but  it  must 
have  been  shortly  after,  as  they  sent  a  force  thence 
to  the  succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarontora,  which  waa 
the  means  of  preaerving  that  fortress.  (Livy,  25,  11 
—■Polybius,  8,  36  )  It  wou  Id  seem,  however,  to  have 
lieen  again  in  the  hande  of  the  Carthaginian*.  (Po- 
byb^  8,  36  )  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  this  city  was  a 
heap  of  ruina  (6,  19).  Considerable  vestiges,  situated 
near  the  station  called  Torn  di  Mart,  on  tbe  coast, 
indicate  its  ancient  position.  (Swinburne's  T ravels, 
p.  273.  —  Romanelli,  vol.  I,  p.  275.  —  Cramer's  Anc 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  347,  stay  ) 

Mktaokuh,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  in 
Italy,  not  far  from  Medura,  and  below  Vibo  Valentia. 
Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  accord  with  that  of 
the  modern  Gioja.  According  to  Stephanus,  this  an- 
cient place  wan  a  colony  of  the  I/Ocri ;  snd  the  same 
writer  farther  atates,  that,  according  to  some  accounts^ 
it  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Stesichorus.  thongh  that  hon- 
our was  also  claimed  by  Hi  mere  in  Sicily.  Solinus, 
on  the  other  hsnd  (e.  8),  asserts,  that  Mete  urn  en  was 
founded  by  the  ZancUeana.  (Compare  Mela,  2,  4. — 
Cramer's  Ave,  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  423.) 

Mbtaobos.  I.  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii, 
running  into  the  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  sea.  Tbe  town 
of  Metaurum  ia  supposed  to  have  stood  at  or  near  ita 
mouth.  It  is  now  called  the  Marro,  and  aometimes 
tbe  Petrace.  (Cluver.,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1292.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  the 
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ihunny  fish  caught  at  Ita  month.  (Athen.,  7,  83.)  Stra- 
ta speaks  of  a  port  of  the  aame  name,  which  may  have 
been  the  town  of  Metaurum.  ( Strab.,  266. —  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  42J  )— i  I.  A  river  of  Umhria,  in 
Italy.  Iluwmg  into  lb*  Adriatic.  It  wu  rendered 
memorable  by  the  defeat  of  Hjsdrubal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  The  Koman  forces  ware  commanded  by 
the  consuls  Ijivius  Sslinator  and  Claudius  Nero.  A.U.C 
M5.  It  is  now  the  Metro.  Tlie  battle  most  have  ta- 
ken place  near  the  modern  t\miomhronr,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurua.  Though  (.ivy  has  given  no 
precise  description  of  the  spot,  it  msy  ho  collected  that 
it  was  in  that  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it 
begin*  to  be  enclosed  between  high  and  steep  rocks 
(27.  47).  Tradition  has  preserved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  Foasombrone  and 
the  pass  of  Furba,  called  Monte  d' Aearubale.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  261.) 

Mktblm,  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Careilian 
gent  in  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are: 
I.  Q.  Cecihus  Metellus  Macedonicus,  wea  aent,  when 
p nr tor  (B  C.  148),  into  Macedonia,  against  Andnscus, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against 
the  Romans.  In  this  war  Andnacu*  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Metellus,  who  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence,  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Macedon- 
icus. (Ltry,  Eptt..  50  —Pautamtae.  7,  13.  1. — Eu- 
trop.,  4.  13.)  In  his  consulship.  B.C.  143,  Metellus 
was  sent  into  Spam  to  oppose  Viriathus,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  I*ueitania.  and  had 
defeated  successively  the  prauors  Vetilioaand  Plautius. 
Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained 
several  v ic tones  ;  but  was  superseded  in  the  command, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  bv  Pompey.  (Lie., 
Epit..  53.  53  —  Vol.  Max  .  3.  2,  31.— 7,  4,  5— 
14,  9,  3,  7 — Appian,  liter.,  76  )  During  the  cen- 
sorship of  Metellus  and  Pompey.  B.C.  131,  it  was  de- 
creed that  all  citizens  should  be  obliged  to  marry.  Hie 
oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this  subject  was 
extant  in  the  tune  of  Livy,  and  is  referred  to  bv  Suetoni- 
us. (Lie  ,  Epit.,  59  —Suet ,  Vu.  Aug.,  89.)  We 
are  told  by  Ltvy  and  Pliny,  that,  when  Metellus  was 
returning  one  day  from  the  Campus  Marti  us.  he  was 
aetzed  by  command  of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  inbunc  of 
the  commons,  whom  he  had  in  hia  censorship  expelled 
from  the  senate,  and  was  dragged  to  the  Tarpeian  rock  ; 
and  that  it  waa  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends 
were  enabled  to  preserve  his  life  by  obtaining  another 
tribune  to  put  hta  veto  upon  tho  order  of  Altiniua. 
(Lie..  Epit.,  59  —  Plm.,  7,  45  )  Pliny  refera  to  Me- 
lellua  as  an  extraordinary  exatnplo  of  human  happi- 
ness :  "  For,  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  dtj»- 
nitiea,"  ssys  the  Roman  writer,  '*  and  having  obtained 
a  aurname  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one 
bad  been  prartor.  three  had  been  consuls,  two  bad  en- 
.  joyed  a  triumph,  and  one  had  been  censor."  (Plin.. 
7,  45.)— II.  Q.  Ccciliua  Metellus  Numidicus,  derived 
hia  aurname  from  hia  victories  in  Nomidia,  whither  be 
was  sent  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
pose Jugurtha.  -He  remained  in  Nomidia.  B.C.  108. 
aa  proconsul ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  he  waa  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marius, 
who  had  previously  been  hia  legatu*  or  lieutenant- 
general.  On  hia  leturn  to  Rome  Metellus  obtained 
the  honours  of  a  triumph.  (Sullust,  Bell.  Jug. — Vel- 
leitu  Paterc,  2.  1 1. — Eutropius,  4,  27.— Lie  ,  Epit., 
65  )  Metellua  was  censor  B.C.  102.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  his  lime,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  anstocrati- 
ceJ  party.  In  B  C  100  he  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile, 
in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measure*  of  the  tribune 
8atorninua ;  but,  on  tho  execution  of  the  latter,  Me- 
tellua was  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  year. 
(Kid  Mariua.)-III.  Q.  Caacihue  Metellus  Pius,  son  of 
840 


the  preceding,  belonged  to  the  same  political  pertv  at 
hia  father,  and  supported  Sylla  in  bia  conteat  with  Ma- 
rius. Metellus  received  especial  marks  of  favoor  from 
Sylla,  and  was  consul  with  him  B  C.  80.    He  was 

j  aent,  in  B.C.  78.  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  be 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  B.C.  72.  From  the  year  76  B.C.,  Pompey  was  his 
colleague  in  command,  and  they  triumphed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  (  Vttt.  Patere  ,  2,  30  —  Etttrvp., 
6.  6  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp  )  Metellus  wa*  Pontifex. 
Maximus:  and  on  hia  death.  B.C.  63.  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  dignity  by 
Juliua  Ca*ser.  (Entyel.  U$.  K nowi,  vol.  15,  pj  137) 
MsTHonTca,  I.  surnamed  Euhulius,  a  father  of  the 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  it* 
fourth  century.  He  waa  at  first  bishop  of  Olympus  ot 
Patara  in  Lycia,  but  was  afterward  translated  to  the 
see  of  Tyre.  This  latter  station,  however,  he  occupied 
only  a  short  time.  Hia  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Arians;  he  was  exiled  to  Chalcidice  in  Syria,  and 
there  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  A.D.  313  He 
waa  the  author  of  a  long  poem  against  Porphyry ;  a 
treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  against  Origen  ;  another 
on  the  Pythoness;  another  on  Free  Will;  a  dialogue 
entitled  "  The  Banquet  of  the  Virgins,"  dec.  Several 
fragments  of  thi*  author  have  been  collected.  The 
"  Banquet  of  the  Virgins*  ha*  reached  us  entire.  It 
was  first  published  at  Rome,  1656,  8vo.  with  a  Latin 
version  and  a  Dissertation  by  I -co  Allatius*.  It  is  a 
dialogue  on  the  excellence  of  chastity,  modelled  after 

I  the  Banquet  of  Plato.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Fa- 
bnciua,  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
St.  Hyppolitus,  Hamb .,  1718. — II.  A  patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, born  at  Syracuse  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century.  After  various  difficulties, 
into  which  he  waa  plunged  by  hi*  attachment  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Icono- 
clast*, he  obtained  the  see  of  Constantinople,  A.D. 
842.  Hi*  first  act  after  hia  accession  to  the  episcopal 
office  waa  to  assemble  a  council  and  re-establish  lha 
worship  of  imagea  He  died  A.D.  846.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  are  given  by  Combens 
in  his  Ribliotktra  Patrum  —III  A  monk  and  painter, 
bom  at  Thesaalonica.  and  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  He  ia  celebrated  for  hav- 
ing converted  to  Christianity  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, by  means  of  a  picture  representing  the  scene* 
of  the  last  judgment.    (Biotjr.  l/nh  ,  vol.  28,  p.  465.) 

Mbthonk,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about  forty  sta- 
dia north  of  Pydna,  according  to  the  epitomist  of  Stra- 
bo  (330).  It  was  celebrated  in  history  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieging 
the  place.  (Strab.,  I.  e.  —  Demoetk  ,  Otynth..  1,  9  ) 
That  it  wa*  a  Greek  colony  we  learn  from  Scvlax 
(Peripl .  p.  26),  and  also  Plutarch,  who  reports  that  a 
party  of  Eretriana  settled  there,  naming  the  place  .Me- 
thone,  from  Metbon.  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus.  He  add*, 
that  these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphendone- 
ti  by  the  native*.  (Q*a*t.  Gr*e.)  It  appears  from 
Athenaru*  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  the  M*» 
thonnan  commonwealth  (6,  27)  Thia  town  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians  toward*  tho  close  of  the  I'eU 
oponnesian  war,  with  a  view  of  annoying  Pcrdiecas  by 
ravaging  his  territory  and  affording  a  refuge  to  his  dis- 
contented subjects.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Arovo- 
tas,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  svtfl 
held  Methone,  landed  three  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
establish  Argreus  on  the  throne  of  Macedon;  they 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  young  prince,  and 
driven  back  to  Methone.  Several  year*  after.  Philip 
laid  *iege  to  thia  place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  capitulated.  The  inhabitants  having  evacua- 
ted the  town,  the  walls  were  raaed  to  the  ground. 
(Diod  ,  16,  34  )  Dr.  Clarke  and  Dr.  Holland  concur 
to  aupooaing  that  the  arte  of  Methone  answers  to  thai 
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•f  Leuteroehori.  (Cramer*  a  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
216.)  —  W.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  noticed  by  Homer 
(/t,  2,  716).  and  situate,  like  the  preceding,  on  the 
•eacoest.  It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  Macedonian  one,  an  error  into  which  Stephanos 
teems  to  have  fallen  (a.  ».  Meduvn.) — III.  A  city  of 
Meaoetiia.  on  the  western  coast,  below  Pylos  Mease- 
niscua.  According  to  Pausaniaa,  the  name  was  Mo- 
thmie.  Tradition  reported,  that  rt  was  ao  called  from 
Muthone,  the  daughter  of  .£  neas ;  but  it  inure  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  rock  Molhon,  which  formed 
the  breakwater  of  iu  harbour.  (Pausan.,  4,  35.) 
Strabo  informs  ua,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wri- 
ters, Methone  should  be  identified  with  Pedasus,  rank- 
ed by  Homer  among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamem- 
non offered  to  Achilles.  (//.,  9,  1294  —  Sira© .  369.) 
P*u»anias  makes  the  same  observation.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  Methone  was  attacked  by  some  Athe- 
ouo  troops,  who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent 
to  ravage  tbc  coaat  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  Brasidaa, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  forced 
bis  way  through  the  enemy's  line,  threw  himself  into 
the  town  with  100  men,  which  timely  succour  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  re-embark  their  troops,  (Tkucyd., 

2,  25.)  Methone  subsequently  received  a  colony  of 
I^aupltans :  these,  being  expelled  their  native  city  by 
Uut  Argives,  were  established  here  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. (Pauaan,  4,  35.)  Many  years  after,  it  sus- 
tained greet  loss  from  the  sudden  attack  of  some  Il- 
ly run  pirates,  who  carried  off  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  women.  Methone  was  afterward  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  A  grippe,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  Roman  fleet:  that  general  having  found  here  Boc- 
chus  (Boyoc),  king  of  Mauritania,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony.  (Sirab.,  359.) 
We  learn  from  Pausaniaa  that  Trajan  eapecially  fa- 
voured this  city,  and  bestowed  several  privileges  on 
its  inhabitants.  Sir  W.  Gell  slates,  that  at  about 
2700  paces  to  the  east  of  Motion  is  a  place  called 
Pntaio  Molhonc,  where  are  vestiges  of  a  city.  Mo- 
ion  ia  a  Greek  town  of  some  size,  with  a  fortress 
built  by  the  Venetians.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 

3,  p.  137.) — IV.  or  Methane,  a  peninsula  of  Argolis, 
within  the  district  of  Troezene,  formed  by  the  harbour 
or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one  side,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  Epidaunan  Gulf  on  the  other,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athe- 
nians occupied  and  fortified  in  the  aeventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (TAucyd  ,4,45.)  DiodorusSio- 
ulus  says  it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
mides,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Palo* 
ponnesian  wars  :  and  this  ia  perhapa  the  meaning  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  says  that,  on  peace  being  made, 
or.  rather,  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Troezene,  among 
other  towns,  was  restored  to  the  Peloponnesiana. 
(Tkucyd.,  1,  115.)  Within  the  peninsula  waa  a  amall 
town,  also  called  Methone,  which  possessed  a  temple 
of  leis.  About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to 
be  seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  eruption 
of  ■  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonatas. 
(Pssjm.,  2.  34  )  Dodwell  says,  that  uthe  moun- 
tainous promontory  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is  grand 
and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  mountain  which 
waa  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  ia  of  a  conical  form. 
Its  apparent  height  ia  about  equal  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vius." The  ancient  city  of  Methone,  according  to 
the  same  intelligent  traveller, "  was  situated  in  the 
plain,  at  tho  foot  of  iu  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  few 
remains  of  two  edifices."  (Oodwell,  vol.  2,  p.  281.— 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  269,  aeqq.) 

Mkthvmna,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  lying  opposite  to  As- 
ms iu  Troas,  and  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island.  It  was,  next  to 
Vfyulene,  the  most  important  city  of  Lesbos.  The 
of  the  placo  waa  contiguous  to  that  of  Myti- 


lene,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  created 
considerable  rivalry  between  them,  and  probably  in* 
dueed  the  Methymneans  to  adhere  to  the  Athenians, 
while  their  neighbours  were  bent  on  detaching  them- 
selves from  that  power.  (Thueyd.,  3,  2,  18  )  Aa  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity,  the  Methymneans  were  ex- 
empted from  contributions  in  money.  (Thaiyi.,  6, 
A5-)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Methymna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com- 
mander Calhcrattdas,  who,  though  urged  to  treat  the 
citixens  with  severity,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  advice,  declaring  that,  aa> 
long  as  he  was  admiral,  no  Greek,  aa  far  as  lay  in  hie 
power,  ahould  be  enslaved.  (Xen.,  Htat.  Gr ,  1,6.8.) 
The  best  Lesbian  wine  waa  obtained  from  an  adja- 
cent territory  belonging  to  this  city  (Oaid,  A  A  ,  I, 
57),  and  hence  Bacchus  wss  frequently  called  the  god 
of  Methymna.  (Alkenteua.  8,  p  363,  b. — Pa** am., 
10,  19.)  According-  to  Strabo,  this  city  was  the  rw 
tive  plsce  of  the  historian  Helbmicos.  (Strab  ,  616  > 
It  was  also  the  birthplace  of  Arion,  whose  adventure 
with  the  dolphin  is  related  by  Herodotus  (1,  23).— 
The  modem  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is  Porto 
Peteru ;  but  Olivier  (vol.  2,  p.  87)  makes  Molreo, 
which  others  write  Moliwa,  correspond  to  the  site  of 
the  sncient  city.  (Compare  De  Stnner,  ad  Bundel- 
mont.,  Int.  Archipei,  p.  219.—  Cramer'a  Ana  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  160.) 

Mine  (Prudence),  daughter  of  Oeeanus.  waa  tho 
first  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded  gods  and  men  in 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  told 
Jupiter  that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel ;  snd  that  her  sec- 
ond, a  son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  he  deceiv- 
ed her  when  she  Was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ; 
and,  after  a  lime,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from 
his  head.  (Apollod .  1.  3,6.)  Metis  is  said  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  compelled  him  to 
vomit  up  the  offspring  whom  he  had  swallowed. — 
(Apollod,  1,2.  1.) 

Mkttds,  or  Mettios  Ferrrrius,  I.  dictator  of  Al- 
ba. He  fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hosttlius,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  issue  of  the  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  three  Horatii  and  three  Curistii.  Beholding  with 
pain  his  country  subdued  bv  the  defest  of  the  latter, 
he  imagined  that  he  ahould  bo  able  to  recover  her 
freedom  for  her  bv  joining  with  the  Fidenaves.  who 
had  attempted,  during  the  late  war,  to  shake  off  tho 
Roman  yoke.  Secretly  encouraged  by  him.  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veientea.  their  allies.  Fuffe- 
tiua  had  promised  to  abandon  the  Romans,  and  go 
over  to  the  Fidenatee  and  Veientes  in  the  middle  of 
tho  engagement.  He  had  not  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  word,  but  proved  a  traitor  alike  to  the  Romans 
and  to  hia  new  allies,  by  drawing  off  his  troops  from 
the  line  of  battle,  and  yet  not  marching  over  to  tho 
foe.  but  waiting  to  see  which  «de  would  conquer. 
The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  Fuffetm*  waa 
torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four-horse  char- 
iots, that  were  driven  in  different  direction*.  (Lri»., 
I  1,  23.  aeqq  ) — The  common  form  of  the  name  ia  Mel* 
tus  PuffeliiiR,  but  the  more  correct  one  r*  Mel  has.  aa 
is  shown  by  Niebuhr  (Rom  Hut.,  vol.  1.  p.  299,  Eng. 
trannl.y—U.  Tarpa,  a  critic.    ( Fid.  Tarpa.) 

Mrrow,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lired  at  Ath- 
ens in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  was,  according 
to  some,  a  Lacedemonian  (Ad*«v),  but  the  best  au- 
thorities call  him  a  Leuconian  (Atvxovievc).  He  ie 
ssid  to  have  pretended  inssnity  in  order  not  to  go 
with  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  tho 
disastrous  termination  of  which  he  plainly  foresaw.— 
The  solstices  which  Meton  observed  with  Euctemon 
sre  preserved  bv  Ptdlemv.  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, aa  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  lunar  eyc!o, 
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called  "  the  Metonic"  after  his  name,  and  which  is 
Mill  preserved  by  the  Western  charches  in  their  com* 
nutation  of  Easter.    This  cycle  ukee  its  rise  ••  fol- 
lows :  235  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  very  nearly  19 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  one  complete  revolution  of 
th«  moon's  node.    If  these  approximations  were  eiact, 
all  the  relative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  par- 
ticularly those  of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the 
same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  19  years.    There  is, 
however,  an  error  of  some  hours  in  every  cycle.    The  . 
first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with  , 
the  summer  solstice  of  the  year  432  B.C. ;  and  if  the  : 
reckoning  had  been  continuous,  what  is  now  called 
the  golden  number  of  any  year  would  have  denoted  < 
the  year  of  the  Me  tome  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice  . 
had  continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
On  reckoning,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  AD.  1, ' 
which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a  period  of  19  years, 
would  have  beeu  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  pari  of  the 
fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cvcle.    (Ideler,  iibtr  den  Cyclus 
des  Melon.— Abkand.  Acad.,  Berlin,  1814-1815,  Hist. 
Phtiol.  CI.,  p.  230. — Encycl.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p. 
144.)    "  It  has  been  suspected,"  observes  Dr.  Hale, 
"  and  not  without  foundation,  that  the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  Melon  introduced  into  Greece 
for  the  adjustment  of  their  lunar  year  with  the  solar, 
was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Jewish  tables.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Anstolius,  bishop  of 
Laodicea,  about  A.D.  270."    (Hale's  Chronology, 
vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

Mktkoclks,  a  disciple  of  Crates.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  a  follower  of  Theopbrastos  ami  Xeuoc ra- 
tes ;  hut  when  be  commenced  cynic,  ho  committed 
their  works  to  the  names,  as  the  useless  dreams  of  idle 
speculation.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  that  he  strangled  himself.  {Enfield, 
Hut.  Phtlos.,  vol.  1,  p.  314.) 

Mstbooorus,  I.  on  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  that  philosopher  at  Latnp- 
aacus,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
maintained  the  cause  of  his  friend  and  master  with 
great  intrepidity,  both  by  bis  discourses  and  bis  wri- 
tings, against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequently partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  his  sect.  (Cm;  ,  Tuse.  Quasi.,  2.  3  —  Id.,  de 
Fin.,  2,  3  )  Plutarch  charges  bun  with  having  rep- 
robated the  folly  of  his  brother  Timocratcs  in  a*pi- 
rtng  to  the  honours  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  was  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
annual  s|>f>elites.  (Adv.  Colot. — Op-  ed.  Retske,  vol. 
10,  p.  6'J4,  srjftf.)  But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny 
originated  with  Timocratcs  himself,  who,  from  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Metrodorus,  descried  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deserve  little  credit.  (Enfield,  Hist. 
Pad.,  vol.  1,  p.  456.— Jonsius,  Hist.  Fktl.,  I,  2,  6  — 
Menage  ad  Dtag.  LatrU,  10,  22.) — II.  A  painter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonices,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  J'auiua  ./Emdius,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Perse- 
us, kiog  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  169,  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
instruct  his  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  painting 
of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  waa  sent,  as  uniting  in 
himself  both  characters :  and  ho  gave  satisfaction  in 
both  to  the  Roman  general.  (PUn,35,  11. — Ctc, 
de  Fin,  A,  1,  de  Oral  ,  4  ) 

McvamU,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia,  in 
the  south  western  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Spoletium.  It  was  famous  for  its  wide- 
cj tended  plains  and  rich  pasturea.  (Colum.,  3,  8.) 
Strabo  mentions  Mcvania  as  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Umbria.  (Strab.,  227. — Compare  Liv., 
9,  41  )  Here  Vitellius  took  post,  as  if  determined  to 
make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  against  Vespasian, 
but  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  3, 
55.)  If  its  walls,  as  Pliny  says,  were  of  brick,  it 
could  not  be  capable  of  much  resistance  (36,  14). 
842 


This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the  birthplace  of 
Propertius,  a  fact  of  which  be  himself  informs  os  (4, 
1,  21).  It  is  now  an  obscure  villege,  which  still, 
however,  retains  some  traces  of  the  original  name  is 
that  of  Bevagna.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
269.) 

Mezsktids,  king  of  Cere,  st  the  time  that 
was  fabled  to  have  landed  in  Italy.  He  is  i 
by  Virgil  as  a  monster  of  ferocity,  wantonly  murdering 
many  of  his  subjects,  and  causing  others,  fastened  face 
to  fact  unto  dead  bodies,  to  eipire  am  id  loalhsoineru  m 
and  famine.  His  subjects,  exasperated  by  hts  tyranny, 
eipelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  and  his  sod  JLau>us 
took  refuge  in  the  court  of  Turnus,  whom  they  nsswt- 
ed  in  bis  war  against  iEneas.  They  both  fell  by  the 
hand  of  the  Trojan  prince.  The  narrative  of  the  com- 
bat in  which  they  were  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whole  .£neid.  Vir- 
gil has  described  Lausua  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  ptr- 
sou,  bravery,  and  filial  piety ;  a  pleasing  contrast  te 
his  ferocious  parent.  1'he  epithet  conttmptor  strews 
was  applied  to  Mezenlius  by  Virgil,  because  be  de- 
manded of  his  subjects  the  first  fruits  of  their  land*  and 
their  flocks,  instead  of  appropriating  them  in  Mcnfke 
to  the  gods.  (Cato,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat  ,  3,  5. — Vtrg, 
Jin.,  8.  478  —Id.  ib.,  10,  762,  seqq  ) 

Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  eldest  son  of  Manmisaa, 
shared  with  bis  brothers  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  lbs 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  had  been  divided  amon; 
them  by  Scipio  yEmilianua.  ( Vid.  Masinissa.)  On 
the  death  of  bia  brothers  he  became  monarch  of  tSe 
whole  country,  about  .146  B.C.  Of  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion. Micipsa  enjoyed  a  quiet  reign,  and  proved  the 
mildest  of  all  the  Numidian  kings.  Animated  by  tat 
same  enlightened  policy  as  his  father,  he  exerted  him- 
self strenuously  for  the  civilisation  of  his  subjects,  es- 
tablished a  colony  of  Greeks  in  his  capital,  and  assem- 
bled there  a  large  number  of  learned  and  enlightened 
men.  Although  he  had  many  children  by  numerous 
concubines,  still  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal  were  his  fa- 
vourite sons.  Unhappily,  however,  be  adopted  ha 
nephew,  the  famous  Jugurlha,  and  declared  bun,  by  bis 
will,  joint  heir  to  the  kingdom  along  with  his  two  semi 
just  mentioned.  This  arrangement  brought  with  it 
the  ruin  of  his  family  and  kingdom.    (  Vtd.  Jugartha.) 

Micon,  I.  a  painter  and  statuary,  contemporary  with 
Polvgnotua,  who  nourished  about  Olymp.  80.  This 
artist  has  been  noticed  at  great  length  by  Botnger 
(Arc/tool.  Pict.,  1,  p.  254,  seqq.).    In  ancient  MSS. 


hia  name  is  sometimes  written  Mwtuv,  sometimes 
Mjjkuv  or  NtVuv,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  proba- 
bly M<*wv  (Micon).  Varro  mentions  him  among  the 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  were  avoided  by 
Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  others.  (L.  L  ,  8,  p.  129, 
ed.  Bip.)  Pliny  states,  that,  in  connexion  with  Po- 
lyi;notus,  be  either  invented  some  new  colours,  or  em- 
ployed those  in  use  in  his  paintings  on  a  better  plan 
than  that  previously  adopted.  (Plin.,  33,  13,  56  — 
Id.,  35,  6,  25.)  A  list  of  some  of  his  productions  is 
given  by  Siliig  (Diet.  Art ,  s.  v.). — II.  Another  painter, 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  epithet  of  *•  the 
Younger."  His  age  and  country  are  uncertain.  (PHu.. 
35,  9,  35.)  Bottiger  confounds  him  wilh  Micon  I. 
(Siliig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.)— III.  A  statuary  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  request  of  the  children  of  Hiero  Ii  ,  king  of 
Syracuse,  he  made  two  statoes  of  this  monarch,  which 
were  placed  at  Olympia,  the  one  representing  hhn  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot.  The  death  of  Hu-ro 
took  place  B.C.  215;  and  as  the  statues  in  question 
were  made  soon  after  this  event,  we  can  decide  with 
certainty  on  the  age  of  Micon.  (Siliig,  Dut.  Art  , 
s.  r) 

Mi  n*a,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Brygiana  in  Three*. 

hose  name  is  connected  with 


son  of  Gordiua,  snd  whose 
some  of  the  earliest  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  one  account,  he  possessed,  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Bermion,  a  garden,  in  which  grew  spontane- 
ously roses  with  sixty  petals,  and  of  extraordinary 
fragrance.  (Herod,  8,  138. — Compare  Wesseling, 
ad  loc.)  To  this  garden  Silenus  was  in  the  habit  of 
repairing;  and  Midas  (Pausan  .,  1,  4,  ft)  or  his  people, 
by  pouring  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  he  was 
wont  to  drink,  intoxicated  him,  and  he  was  thus  cap- 
tured. {Herod.,  I.  c  )  Midas  put  various  questions  to 
him  respecting  the  origin  of  things  and  the  events  of 
past  times.  (Sen  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  13.)  One 
was.  What  is  best  for  men  ?  Silenus  was  long  silent ; 
at  length,  when  he  was  constrained  to  answer,  he 
•aid  :  "  Life  is  most  free  from  pain  when  one  is  igno- 
rant of  future  evils.  It  is  best  of  all  for  man  not  to 
be  born  :  the  second  is,  for  those  who  are  born  to  die 
as  soon  as  possible."  (Aristot.,  de  An. — Plttf.,  Con~ 
«cV.  ad  ApoU.  Op.,  7,  p.  362,  td.  Hutten.)  He  also, 
it  is  said,  gave  the  king  a  long  account  of  an  immense 
country  which  lay  without  the  ocean-stream,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  once  invaded  the  land  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. (Tkeopomp.,  op.  JElian,  V.  H.,  3,  18  )— The 
name  of  Midas  is  also  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  Brygians  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
they  are  said  to  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans (Srrco,  295  —  P/in.,  6,  32  —  Slcph  Byz.,  s.  v. 
Bp*)fr),  *fld  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brygians 
passed  over  under  the  same  Midas  of  whom  the  above 
legend  is  related.  (Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  1,  p.  129.)  At 
all  events,  we  find  the  name  Midas  reappearing  in  the 
legends  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  mention  is  made  of 
•  King  Midas  who  reigned  at  Pcssinus,  wbcro  he  built 
a  splendid  temple  to  Cybele,  and  established  her  sa- 
cred rites.  (Diod.  Sic,  3,  .5  )  So  also  Xcnophon 
places  near  Thymbriuin  the  fountain  where  Midas  was 
said  to  have  caught  the  satyr.  (Anab,  1,  2,  13.) 
We  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
Silenus.  the  scene  of  which  is  laid,  not  in  Europe,  but 
in  Lower  Asia.  According  to  this  account,  as  Bac- 
chus was  in  Lydia,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
the  East,  some  of  the  country  people  met  Silenus  stag- 
gering about,  and,  binding  him  with  bis  own  garlands, 
led  him  to  their  king.  Midas  entertained  him  for  len 
days,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  foster-sou,  who,  in 
bis  gratitude,  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  he 
would.  Midaa  craved  that  all  he  touched  might  turn 
to  gold.  His  wish  was  granted  ;  but  when  he  found 
his  very  food  converted  to  precious  metal,  and  himself 
on  the  point  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he 
prayed  the  god  to  resume  his  fatal  gift.  Bacchua  di- 
rected him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolus,  and  hence  that 
river  obtained  golden  aands.  (Ovid,  Met.,  11,  85. 
9*qq.  —  Hygin,fab.,  191.  —  Serv,  ad  £n.,  10,  142. 
— Max.  Ty-«  30.)  There  is  a  third  legend  relative 
to  Midis.  Pan,  ihe  god  of  shepherds,  venturing  to 
set  his  reed-music  in  opposition  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
was  pronounced  overcome  bv  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
present  approved  the  deciaion  except  King  Midas, 
whose  ears  were,  for  their  obtuseness,  lengthened  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  an  ass.  The  monarch  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  this  degradation  from  his  subjects ; 
but  it  was  perceived  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
veal it.  dug  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  there- 
in what  be  had  perceived.  His  words  were  echoed  by 
the  reeds  which  afterward  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
"  King  Midas  hat  asses  <*ra."  ( Ovid,  Met.,  11,1 53, 
teqq  ) — The  legend  respecting  the  wealth  of  Midas 
would  seem  to  have  an  historical  basis,  and  to  point 
to  some  monarch  of  Phrygia  who  had  become  greatly 
enriched  by  mines  and  commercial  operations.  Hence 
tbe  Phrygian  tradition,  that  when  Midaa  was  an  in- 
fant, some  ants  crept  into  his  mouth  aa  he  lay  asleep, 
and  deposited  in  it  grains  of  wheat.  Thia  waa  re- 
garded as  an  omen  of  future  opulence.  (Mlian,  V. 
H,  12,  45.—  Cic,  Dh.,  1,  30.  —  Val.  Max.,  I,  6.) 


The  same  monarch,  in  all  probability,  gave  a  favourable 

reception  to  the  rites  of  Bacchua,  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  his  dominions,  and  hence  his  auccesw 
in  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  The  later  cycle  of  fahle,  bow- 
ever,  appears  to  have  changed  the  receiver  and  protec- 
tor of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  into* a  companion  or  follower 
of  Bacchus  himself.  Hence  we  find  Midas  numbered 
among  the  Siieni  and  Satyrs,  and,  as  such,  having  tbe 
usual  accompaniment  of  goat's  ears.  (Compare  tbe 
language  of  Philostratos :  ftereixe  ftev  yup  roi  tup 
Zarvpuv  yivovc  6  Mtdac,  etc  io%y.ov  ra  ura.  —  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan,  6.  13,  p.  303,  ed.  Moreil)  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  Attic  poets,  in  their  satyric  dra- 
mas, made  the  story  of  Midas  a  frequent  theme  of  tra- 
vesty, and  in  this  way  we  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
converting  everything  into  gold  by  his  mere  touch,  even 
his  food  undergoing  this  strange  metamorphosis  ;  and 
again,  the  pricked-up  ears  of  the  goat-footed  Satyr 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  ears  of  an  ase. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  satyric  composer,  who  in- 
troduced these  appendages  into  his  piece,  discharged, 
in  this  way,  a  shaft  at  some  theatrical  judges  who  had 
rejected  one  of  his  own  productions.  (Consult  the 
remarka  of  Wieland,  Athtch.cs  Museum,  vol.  1,  p. 
354,  teqq.,  and  compare  Welcker,  Narhtrag,  p.  301.) 
Schwenck,  however,  takea  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject.  Ho  makes  Midas  to  have  been  an  old 
Thracian  or  Phrygian  deity,  referring  to  Hesyeht- 
us  (hltSuc  -deoc)  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  identi- 
fies him  with  the  moon-god,  or  Dens  Lunut.  He 
compares  the  name  Midue  with  (tt'tc,  fteviu;,  aa  tbe 
Cretan  Irrov  was  related  to  rlr,  hoc.  Now  uslf  in- 
dicates unity,  being  merely  etc  with  a  prefix,  ae  hi 
H'ia  for  Iu  ;  and  Ivoc  (annus),  "  the  year,"  has  also  re- 
lation to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midas 
indicated  the  lunar  year  as  a  unit  of  time.  The  long 
ears  of  Midas  he  also  makes  a  lunar  symbol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Mani,  or  the  Moon. 
(Elymologisch'Mythol.  Andcut.,  p  66,  seq)  Thia 
explanation  ia  very  far-fetched. — It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  name  Midas  was  common  to  the  Lydiana 
as  well  as  Phrygians,  since  Midas,  according  to  some 
accounta,  was  the  husband  of  Omphsle.  (Clearch., 
ap.  Athen  ,  12,  p.  516.) — Mr.  Leake  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Doganftr,  in  what  waa 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  bcon  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  (Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  31.)  It  ia  very  probable,  indeed, 
that  many  monarchs  of  the  Phrygian  dynasty  bore  the 
name  of  Midaa.    (Leake,  I.  c) 

Midka,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia,  near  the  lake 
Copai's,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swallowed  up, 
along  with  Arne.  by  the  waters  of  that  lake.  (Horn., 
It.,  2,  S07.— Strab.,  413.)— II.  A  town  of  Argolis,  hs 
the  Tyrinlhian  territory,  named,  as  was  said,  after  the 
wife  of  Elertrvon  (Find.,  Olymp.,  7,  49  —  Sehol ,  ad 
loc  )  ;  hut  Apofiodorus  affirms  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (2, 4)  — It  wss  afterward  destroyed 
by  the  Argires.  (Strah,  373  )  The  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  the  monastery  of  Agios  Adrianos,  where 
there  is  a  Palao  Castro  in  a  bold  rock  ;  the  walls  are 
of  ancient  masonry.  (Gcll,  hin.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
18ft  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  250.) 

Mn  ami.  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus.   ( Vtd.  Miletus.) 

Milksiorum  Mlrus  (Mi?.i7<tiuv  rttxoc),  a  place  in 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  tbe  Sebennytic  mouth  ol 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  foundstion  to  the  Mile- 
sians, or  people  of  Miletus.  (Eustatk.  ad  Dionys.— 
Hud*.,  Ceogr.  Mm  ,  vol.  4.  p.  146  ) 

Mii.etopoub,  a  city  of  Mysia,  northeast  of  Adra 
myttium,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Rhyn* 
dacus.    It  coincides,  according  to  D'Anville,  with  the 
modem  Bcli  Ketsk.    (Plin.,  5,  32  —  Steph.  Byx.,  p 
467.) 
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Milstos,  I.  a  aon  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from  Crete 
lo  avoid  fulling  into  the  band*  of  Minos.  (Apollod.,  3, 
1,  2.)  He  came  to  Carta,  and  waa  said  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  die  city  of  Miletus.  (Apollod.,  I.  e. — 
Cora p«ro  Heynt,  ad  loc.) — II  Tbe  most  cclehratcd  of 
the  cities  of  Ionia,  situftie  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
bfty  into  which  the  river.  Latmus  emptied,  end,  accord- 
ing to  Surabo,  eighty  stadia  south  of  the  embouchure 
of  tbe  Meander.  (Stroh.,  634  )  Tbe  origin  of  this 
city  falls  in  the  period  of  the  first  Greek  emigrations 
from  home ;  but  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
founding  are  involved  in  great  uncertainly.  As  far  as 
any  optnion  can  be  formed  from  various  accounts  that 
axe  given  of  this  event,  it  would  appear  that  the  place 
waa  first  settled  by  natives  of  the  country ;  that  to 
the***  came  Sarpedon  from  Miletus  in  Crete,  and  after 
bun  Neleus  from  Attica,  together  with  other  settlers 
in  process  of  time.  (Strab.,  1.  c.  —  Pautan  ,  7,  2. — 
Apollod.,  3,  l.—Eastalk.  est  Dunuj*.,  v.  825  )  Mile- 
tus waa  already  large  and  flourishing  when  the  cities 
of  the  parent  country  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  Tbe  admirable  situation  of  tbe  place, 
and  the  convenience  of  having  four  harbours,  one  of 
which  was  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet,  gave  it 
an  esrly  and  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs. 
It  carried  on  an  active  and  extensive  commerce  with 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  tbe  one  band,  and  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  Spain  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  like- 
wise frequented  by  the  Milesian  vessels.  Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  was  with  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  Almost  all  the  Greek  cities  slong  the  coast 
of  this  inland  sea,  which  were  found  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  power,  were  of  Milesian  origin. 
As,  however,  many  of  those  cities  were  themselves 
conspicuous  for  size  and  population,  one  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  Miletus,  in  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
traffic,  which  of  itself  must  have  required  the  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  superflu- 
ous population,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  colonies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
been  eighty  in  number,  and  Seneca  seventy- five 
(PUn  ,  Vi.—Scncc,  Contol.  ad  Helv.,  c  6 —Consult 
Rambach,dc  Mileto  rjusquc  Coloniit,  Hal  Sax.,  1790. 
—Larckcr,  Hut.  d'Herod.,  vol.  8.  p.  344,  359.)  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  coloniea, 
the  natives  of  die  country,  the  Lydiana,  Carians,  and 
Letege*,  were  invited  to  join,  and  did  so. — Miletus 
waa  already  a  powerful  citywhen  the  Lydian  monarchy 
rose  into  consequence.  The  kings  of  Lydia,  posses- 
sors of  all  the  surrounding  territory,  eouid  not  brook 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  city  ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  againat  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
times  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  thecity  walls, 
and  to  destroy  or  carry  off  tbe  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  ;  but  they  were  unable  lo  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  a  cily  which  had  the  control  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  bade  defiance  to  their  power.  The  Mile- 
sians appear  subsequently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Croesus,  in  which  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovereign  as  their  liege  lord,  and  consented  to  pay  bim 
tribute.  The  same  treaty  was  also  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  Cyrus,  when  the  latter  had  conquered 
Lydia  ;  and  this  saved  Miletus  from  the  disasters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  other  Ionian  states.  (Herod., 
!,  141,  143.)  But  it  was  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
to  revolt  by  the  intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of 
Histivus,  who  bad  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Miletus,  his  native  city,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  in 
recompense  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Anstagoraa,  his  deputy  and 
kinsman.  al*-o  greatly  contributed  to  indamc  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  force  to  Aaia  Minor,  which  surprised  and  burned 
Sardis ;  but  thia  insult  waa  speedily  avenged  by  the 
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was  besieged  by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  taken  by 
storm.  This  beautiful  and  opulent  city,  tbe  pride  and 
ornament  of  Asia,  waa  thus  plunged  into  the  greatest 
calamity  ;  tbe  eurviving  inbabitanta  were  carried  to 
Suss,  and  settled,  by  order  of  Darius,  at  Ampe,  near 
tbe  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The  town  itself  was  given 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  to  tbe  Carians.  Tbe 
Athenians  are  aaid  to  have  been  ao  much  affected  by 
this  event,  that  when  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  writer,  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  his  play  of  *•  the  Capture  ©i  Mi- 
letus," the  whole  house  burst  into  tears,  and  tbe  peo- 
ple fined  the  poet  1000  drachmas,  and  forbade  the  per- 
formance for  the  future.  (Herod .,  6,  6,  seqq. —  CaU 
lislh.,  ap.  Strab.,  635.)—  When  Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  appeared  before  Miletus,  the 
inhsbitanta,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  Parana 
army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  submit 
to  thai  prince,  and  open  their  gates  to  his  forces  ;  upoa 
which  he  immediately  commenced  a  most  vigorous  at 
tack  on  their  walls,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitants,  and 
granted  them  their  liberty.  (.Irrtan,  Exp.  AL,  1,  18, 
*cqq.)  The  Milesians  aided  with  the  Romans  during 
the  wsr  with  Antiochue.  (Lh>.,  37,  16.— /d..  43.  6.) 
This  cily  waa  yet  flourishing  when  Slrabo  wrote  (S/ra- 
bo,  I.  e.  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  55  et  63),  and 
still  later,  in  the  lime  of  Pliny  (5,  29)  and  Pausautas 
(7,  2).  It  appears  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  thai 
St.  Psul  sojourned  here  a  few  days  on  his  return  from 
Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  summoned  hither  tbe  el- 
ders of  the  Epheaian  Church,  to  whom  he  delivered  sa 
affectionate  farewell  address.  (Acts,  20,  17,  »cq f ) 
The  Milesian  Church  was  under  the  direction  of  bish- 
ops, who  sat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  as  metro- 
politans of  Caria.  (Hierocl.,  Synced  ,  p.  687.)  Tbe 
continued  aa  late  as  the  decline  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire (Mirh.  Due.,  p.  41) ;  at  which  time,  however,  lbs 
town  itself  waa  nearly  in  ruins,  from  tbe  ravages  of  the 
Turks  and  other  barbarians,  and  ihe  alluvial  deposit** 
cauaed  by  the  Meander.  Miletus  deserves  farther 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thales,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher;  and  his  successors 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes ;  also  of  Cadmus  and 
Hccatcus,  two  of  the  earliest  historians  vof  Greece. 
(Strab.,  635.  —  Pirn.,  5,  39.  —  Smd.,  s.  r  Ku<y*c ) 
The  Milesians  were  in  repute  for  their  manufactures  of 
couches  and  other  furniture ;  and  iheir  woollen  cloths 
and  carpeta  were  especially  esteemed.  (Athmtns,  1, 
p.  28.— /d..  11,  p.  428  — Id.,  12,  p.  540,  &c  )  The 
modern  village  of  Palatscha  occupies  part  of  iht  site 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  coast,  however,  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  for  some  remarks  on  which  coo- 
ault  the  artirle  Mxander.  (Craaaer'a  Ana  Mtwr% 
vol.  1,  p.  385,  itqq.) 

Mi i.o,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  early  life  lo  bear  bur- 
dens,  tbe  weight  of  which  he  successively  augmented, 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicuous  for  strength  as  lo 
carry  the  most  surprising  loada  with  the  utmost  rase 
Many  curious  stories  are  related  by  the  aucients  con- 
cerning his  wonderful  strength.  He  could  hold  a 
pomegranate  in  bis  hand,  with  hia  fingers  closed  over 
it,  and  yet,  without  either  crushing  or  even  pressing  on 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  bent  is  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  the  fruit  from 
him.  He  could  place  himself  on  a  discus,  some  say 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  other  unctuous  sub- 
stances, and  rendered,  of  course,  very  slippery,  and  ret 
he  could  retain  so  firm  a  foothold  thai  no  one  was  able  to 
dislodge  him.  Ho  could  encircle  his  brow  with  a  cord, 
and  break  this  asunder  by  holding  hia  breath  and  caus- 
ing the  veins  of  the  head  to  distend.  He  could  hold  hie 
righl  arm  behind  hia  back,  with  the  band  open  awl 
the  thumb  raised,  and  a  man  could  not  then  separate 
hia  little  finger  from  tbe  real.   Tbe  account  that  ■ 
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given  of  hit  voracity  it  almost  incredible.  He  ate,  it 
la  said,  every  day,  twenty  pounds  of  animal  food, 
twenty  pounds  of  bread,  and  drank  fifteen  pints  of 
wine.  At  bens?  us  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
carried  a  steer  four  years  old  the  whole  length  of  the 
stadium  at  Olympia  (606  feet),  and  then,  having  cut  it 
up  and  rooked  it,  ate  it  all  up  himself  in  one  day. 
(Jlfftr*.,  10,  p.  412,  e  )  Some  authorities  add,  that 
he  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  his  fist.  He  had  an 
opportunity,  however,  at  last,  of  exerting  hit  prodi- 
gious strength  in  a  more  useful  manner.  One  day, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom 
be  was  a  disciple  and  constant  bearer,  the  column 
which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  where  they 
were  assembled  waa  observed  to  totter,  whereupon 
Milo,  upholding  the  entire  superstructure  by  his  own 
strength,  allowed  all  present  an  opportunity  of  esca- 
ping, and  then  saved  himself.  Milo  was  crowned 
•even  tunes  as  victor  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  six 
times  at  the  Olympic,  and  he  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  contests  when  he  found  no  one  will- 
ing to  be  his  opponent.  In  B.C.  509  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  seol  by  the  people  of  Crotona 
against  Sybans,  and  gained  a  signal  victory. — His 
death  was  a  melancholy  one.  He  was  already  ad- 
vanced in  yearsj  when,  traversing  a  forest,  he  found  a 
trunk  of  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.  Wishing  to 
sever  it  entirely,  he  introduced  his  hands  into  the  open- 
ing, and  succeeded  so  far  as  to  cause  the  wedges  to 
fall  out ;  but  hie  strength  here  tailing  him.  the  separa- 
ted parts  on  a  sudden  reunited,  and  his  hands  remain* 
ed  imprisoned  in  the  cleft.  In  ibis  situation  he  was 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.  (Aid.  Cell  16  16  —  Vat. 
Max..  9,  I «.  17  )— II.  Tilus  Annms,  was  a  native  of 
Lauuvium  in  l.aiiutn,  and  was  born  about  95  B.C. 
His  family  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished  one, 
since  we  find  him  espousing  the  dsnghter  of  Sylla. 
Hating  been  choteii  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C.  57. 
he  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
but  the  violent  proceedings  of  Clodius  paralyzed  all 
his  efforts.  Determined  to  put  an  end  to  this,  he 
summoned  Clodius  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace;  but  the  consul  Mctcllus  dismissed  the  pros- 
ecution, and  thus  enabled  Clodius  to  resume  with  im- 
punity his  unprincipled  and  daring  career.  Milo  there- 
found  himself  compelled,  for  the  sake  of  his 


own  personal  safety,  to  keep  around  him  a  band  of 
armed  followers.  His  private  resources  having  suf- 
fered gmatlv  by  the  magnificent  games  which  he  had 
exhibited,  Milo.  in  order  to  repair  his  shattered  for- 
tunes, married  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  Svlla;  but  the 
union  was  an  unhappy  one  ;  Faust  a  was  discovered  to 
be  unfaithful  to  bis  bed,  and  her  paramour,  the  histo- 
rian Sallust.  was  only  allowed  to  escape  after  receiving 
severe  personal  chastisement,  and  paying  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  ihe  injured  husband.  Clodius  mean- 
while, having  obtained  the  office  of  a*dilc,  had  the  as 
aurance  to  accuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  violating  the  laws  by 
keeping  a  body  of  armed  men  in  his  service.  Pom- 
pey  defended  the  latter ;  Clodius  spoke  in  reply  ;  and 
the  whole  affair  was  carried  on  amid  the  most  violent 
clamours  from  their  respective  partisans.  No  decis- 
ion, however,  was  made  :  the  matter  was  protracted, 
and  at  last  allowed  to  drop.  Some  years  after  this 
(B.C.  61)  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  against  two  other  competitors.  Clodius, 
of  course,  opposed  him  ;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of 
his  friends  would  have  carried  him  through,  had  not 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  frustrated  all  his  hopes. 
Clodius,  it  teems,  had  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
did  not  abandon  all  pretentions  to  the  consulship,  in 
three  days  he  would  be  no  more.  This  threat  fell  upon 
the  bead  of  its  own  author.  On  the  20th  of  January. 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium,  of  which 
he  was  the  chief  magistrate  or  dictator,  and  where,  by 


vtrtoe  of  his  office,  he  was  on  the  following  day  to  ap- 
point  a  flamen  for  the  performance  of  tome  ol  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  municipality.  He  travelled 
in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  hts  wife  and  one  of  hia 
friends,  and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  slaves,  and 
also  by  tome  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  services 
he  htd  occasionally  employed  in  his  contests  with 
Clodius.  While  prosecuting  his  route,  be  fell  in  with 
the  lattrr,  who  was  returning  to  Rome,  followed  by 
about  thirty  of  hit  slaves.  Clodius  and  Milo  passed 
one  another  without  disturbance  ;  but  the  armed  men, 
who  were  among  the  last  of  Milo's  party,  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodius  ;  and  Clodius  turn- 
ing back,  and  interposing  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
Birria,  one  of  Milo'a  followers,  ran  him  through  lbs 
shoulder  with  a  sword.  Upon  this  the  fray  became 
general.  Milo's  slaves  hastened  back  in  gresl  num- 
bers to  take  part  in  it,  while  Clodius  waa  carried  into 
an  inn  at  Bovilla*.  Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  was  in- 
formed of  whst  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  was  offered,  he  or- 
dered his  slaves  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  his  ene- 
my. Clodius  was  dragged  out  into  the  road  and 
there  murdered  ;  his  slaves  shared  his  fate,  or  saved 
their  lives  by  dying  to  places  of  concealment ;  and  hit 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  was  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway.  (Ascon  ,  Arg.  tn  Ctc,  Oral,  pro  Md.) 
When  the  corpse  of  Clodius  was  brought  to  Rome,  a 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  aod  exhibited  on  the  rostra ; 
and  at  last  the  mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  the  rostra 
into  the  senate-house,  tel  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
for  it  at  the  moment  out  of  the  benches,  tables.  a;»d 
other  furniture  which  they  fouud  at  hand.  The  con- 
sequence was.  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  senate- 
house  itself  was  involved  in  the  conflagration  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  These,  and  several  other  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  MJo.  He  was 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Home  and  renew  Ins  can- 
vass for  the  consulship.  He  did  so,  but  the  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  and.  in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity.  Pom- 
{iey  was  declared  sole  consul,  and  armed  w  ith  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  stop  to  farther  disturbances.  Milo  was 
thereupon  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
and  waa  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  lo  the  parly  of  Clo- 
dius, and  the  array  of  armed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  popular  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  oraior  from  displaying  his  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  Milo  was  condemned.  When 
ihe  event  of  the  trial  was  known,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  fixed  his  abode  at  Maasilia  in  Goul.  Milo  was 
al«o  tried  afier  his  departure  for  three  other  distinct 
offences  ;  for  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  combi- 
nations, and  for  acts  of  violence,  and  was  successive- 
ly found  guilty  on  all. — It  is  said  thai,  soon  after  Mi- 
lo's condemnation,  and  when  he  was  residing  at  Mss- 
ailia,  Cicero  sent  him  a  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
iu  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  having  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  lo  the  orator,  in  which  he  ttaud 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thin*  for  himself  that  Cicero 
bad  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing such  fine  mullets  st  Msteilia.  It  has  been  tome- 
times  stated,  that  Milo  was  subsequently  restored  lo 
his  country.  This,  however,  is  altogether  erroneous. 
Velleius  Paterculua  and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict 
the  fact  of  his  recall,  by  what  we  find  in  their  respect- 
ive histories.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Milo  was  the 
only  one  of  the  exiles  whom  Cesar  refused  to  recall, 
because,  as  is  supposed,  he  hsd  been  active  in  exci- 
ting the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Carsar.  Vellei- 
us Paterculua  ttatet  that  Milo  returned  without  per* 
mission  to  Italy,  and  there  buaily  employed  himself 
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in  raising  opposition  to  Czvar  during  that  command* 
er's  absence  in  Thessaly  against  Pompey.  He  add* 
that  Milo  was  killtrd  by  the  blow  of  a  atone  while  lay- 
ing siege  to  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.  (Ctc, 
Or.  pro  Jfi/.—  Veil  Pa/ere ,  2,  47,  68.  —  Eneyclop. 
MelmpoL,  dir.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  218,  seq.—Biogr.  Umv., 
vol.  2».  p.  ST  ) 

MiLTiiocs,  I.  an  Athenian,  son  of  Cypselus,  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  ltd  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  to  tho 
Chcrsoncsns.  The  cause  of  this  step  on  his  part  was 
•  singular  one.  It  seems  that  the  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the  Absinlhians.  were  di- 
rected by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king 
the  first  man  they  met  in  their  return  home,  who  in- 
vited them  to  come  under  bis  roof  and  partake  of  his 
entertainments.  Tho  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the  or- 
acle, returned  by  the  sacred  way,  passed  through  Pho- 
cis  and  Boeotia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
these  people,  turned  aside  to  Athens.  Miltiades,  aa 
he  sat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  his  house,  ob- 
served the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and  as  by  their  dress 
and  armour  he  perceived  they  were  strangers,  he  call- 
ed to  them,  and  offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  his  kindness,  and,  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oracle,  with 
which  they  entreated  his  compliance.  Miltiades,  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them  because  weary  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistralus,  first  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  answer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ci. He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese  with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  he 
took  was  to  stop  the  farther  incursions  of  the  Absin- 
thians,  by  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  When 
he  had  established  himself  at  home,  and  fortified  his 
dominions  against  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
•gainst  Lampsacus.  His  expedition  was  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  pris- 
oner. His  friend  Crarsus,  king  of  Lydia.  however, 
waa  informed  of  his  captivity,  and  procured  his  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampsacus  with  his  se- 
verest displeasure.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  had 
recovered  his  liberty.  As  he  had  no  issue,  he  left  his 
kingdom  and  possessions  to  Slesagoras,  the  son  of 
Cunon,  who  was  his  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiades  was  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  festivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom 
thev  owed  their  preservation  and  greatness.  (Herod  , 
6,  38. — Id. ,6,  103  ) — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
brother  of  Stcsagoras.  His  brother,  who  had  been 
adopted  by  Miltiades  the  elder,  having  died  without 
issue,  Miltiades  the  younger,  though  he  had  not,  like 
Su-sagoras,  an  interest  established  dnring  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  was  not 
by  law  an  hereditary  principality,  was  still  sent  by  the 
Pisistratids)  thither  with  a  galley.  By  a  mixture  of 
fraud  and  force  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  tyranny. 
On  his  srrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  appeared  mourn- 
ful, as  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  his  brother. 
The  principal  inhabitants  of  the  country  visited  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  but  their  confidence 
in  his  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades  seiz- 
ed their  persons,  and  made  himself  absolute  in  Cher- 
soncsus ;  and,  to  strengthen  himself,  ho  married  Ho- 
gesipyla.  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  tho  Thra- 
ciana.  When  Darius  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
Miltiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Danube  He  then  proposed  to  break  up 
the  bridge,  and,  suffering  the  king  and  army  to  perish 
by  the  Scythians,  to  secure  Greece  and  deliver  Ionia 
from  the  Persian  yoke.  His  suggestion  was  rejected, 
not  for  its  treachery,  but  because  Persia  waa  to  each 
of  the  tyrants  his  surest  eupport  against  the  spirit  of 
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!  freedom  in  the  people.    Miltiades,  soon  alter,  vat 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  but  recovered  his  pen- 
sions on  their  departure.    Knowing  himself,  bowew, 
;  to  bo  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  he  lied  to  Alacas, 
:  when  their  fleet,  after  the  re-conqocat  of  kmia,  mu 
;  approaching  the  coast  of  Thrace.     The  Aihemia 
1  lawa  were  severe  against  tyranta,  and  Miltiades, so  * 
'  riving,  waa  tried  for  his  life.    He  was  acquitted,  bos- 
ever,  more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  wsy  id  wbici 
',  he  hsd  used  his  power  in  the  Cbersonesus,  dun  is 
i  the  real  merit  of  his  conduct.    Nsy,  he  even  so  fu 
won  the  favour  of  the  people  aa  to  be  appointed,  tot 
long  after,  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  Athens.  It  «m 
1  at  tins  same  period  that  the  Persian  armament.  onde: 
;  Datis  and  Artaphernes.  bore  down  upon  the  shores  a? 
:  Attica  ;  and,  guided  by  Hippiaa.  who  knew  the  capi- 
:  bilittee  of  every  spot  of  ground  in  his  country,  the  is- 
I  vading  force  landed  at  Marathon.    According  to  ess- 
;  torn,  the  Athenian  army  was  onder  the  command  of 
its  ten  generals.  The  opinions  of  the  ten  were  equal- 
:  ly  divided  aa  to  the  propriety  of  engaging,  when  MJ- 
j  tiades,  going  privately  to  the  pole  march  Callw.aru?, 
who,  by  virtue  of  hia  office,  commanded  the  right  wisf, 
and  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  premlsi 
|  upon  him  to  come  over  to  bis  way  of  thinking,  and 
vote  in  favour  of  a  battle.  The  vote  of  the  polcou.-^ 
decided  the  question  ;  and  when  the  day  of  commit 
came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place.  Tto 
details  of  this  conflict  are  given  elsewhere.  (W 
Marathon.)— Perhaps  no  battle  ever  reflected  nun 
lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that  of  Mu- 
nition on  Miltiades  ;  though  it  ahould  be  observed,  tail 
he  whom  all  ages  have  regarded  as  the  defender  «f 
liberty,  began  hia  career  aa  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  ea 
only  one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  was  engaged  <* 
the  side  of  freedom  ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  bs  tk 
liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  awtliei 
is  no  inconsistency,  as  the  course  of  human  creeuao 
often  shown. — The  reward  bestowed  upon  Mihadei 
after  this  memorable  conflict  was  strikingly  charac- 
teristic.    He  and  the  polemarch  Csllimachui  *0* 
alone  distinguished  from  the  other  combatants  in  us 
painted  porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  p'* 
and  heroes  — Miltiades  now  rose  to  the  utmost  b  :L» 
of  popularity  and  influence,  insomuch  that  when  be  re- 
quested a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  without  declaring  b*» 
he  meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  promising  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  the  pwp" 
readily  agreed.    He  led  them  to  the  Isle  of  Fan* 
under  the  pretence  of  punishing  its  people  for  tbnr 
compelled  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  but  really  to 
avenge  a  personal  injury  of  his  own.    He  demsDiM 
one  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  his  departure;  bat 
tho  Parians  refused,  and  resisted  him  bravely ;  m4  » 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  town,  he  received  a  wound,  and 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  hia  army.    On  bis  return  be 
was  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  by  Xantbrppus,  a  n« 
of  high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  bra 
promises  made  to  the  people.    His  wound  disab  ro 
him  from  defending  himaelf,  hut  he  waa  brought  m» 
tbe  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  his  brother  Ting*" 
defended  him,  principally  by  recalling  his  former 
vices.    The  memory  of  these,  with  pity  for  bis  pres- 
ent condition,  prevsilcd  on  the  people  to  absoUe  bi« 
from  tho  capital  charge  '•  but  they  fined  him  fifty  w* 
ents,  nearly  353,000.    As  he  could  not  immediately 
raise  this  sum,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  where  be  won 
after  died  of  his  wound,  which  had  gangrened  —Tm 
character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  f<* 
materials  that  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judgs 
'  too  exsctty.   Tho  outline  which  remsini  is  om  that, 
if  filled  up,  would  seem  fittest  to  contain  ths  verr 
model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  age  when  ow 
prime  minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  o 
1  her  armies.    Heeren  has  briefly  noticed  the  trnnsitioi 
|  which  took  place  in  the  character  of  Athenian  W 
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men,  from  tbe  warrior- hke  Mihiades  and  Theroietocles, 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  Periclea,  and  thence  to  the 
orator,  who  to  bia  rhetorical  skill  united  no  military 
Mihiades,  with  great  generalship,  showed 
as  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not  much, 
as  an  orator.  Thia  ia  agreeable  to  hia  age.  Wheth- 
er be  was  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle, 
it  is  new  impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one 
great  action,  which  for  hia  country  produced  a  most 
decisive  result.  The  unfortunate  close  of  hia  career 
■nay  be  regarded  by  some  as  showing  the  ingratitude 
of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  a  judicious  historian  will 
draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind,  especially  with  so 
imperfect  materials  before  him  as  we  posses*  of  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian.  If  tbe  Athenians 
conceived  that  nothing  he  had  dono  for  them  ought 
to  raise  him  above  the  laws ;  if  they  even  thought 
that  his  services  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  tbe 
■tattoo  which  enabled  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
the  glory  he  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  un- 
grateful or  unjust ;  and  if  Mihiades  thought  other- 
wise, he  had  not  learned  to  live  in  a  free  stale.  {He- 
rod., lib.  5  et  6  — Com  Nep.,  Vit.  MtU—Eneyd. 
Us.  Knovl.,  vol.  15,  p.  827 — ThtrlwaU's  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  846.) 
Milto.    Vtii.  Aspaaia  II. 

Milt  jus  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
was  also  called  Mulviua.  Its  construction  is  ascribed 
to  M.  vEmilius  Scaurus,  who  was  censor  A  U.C.  644, 
and  its  ancient  appellation  is  probably  a  corruption  of 
his  rumen.  The  modem  name  is  Fonte  Moile.  If  it 
be  true  that  tbe  bridge  owed  its  erection  to  ./Emilius, 
Livy,  when  be  speaks  of  it  (27, 51 ),  must  be  supposed 
to  mention  it  bv  anticipation.  We  leam  from  Cicero 
that  the  Pons  Mulvius  eiisted  at  the  time  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of  tbe  Allobroges  were 
here  seized  by  his  orders.  In  later  times,  it  witnessed 
the  defeat  of  Maxentius  by  Constanline.  (Zosim.,  2, 
16. — Cramer's  Arte,  //aiy,  vol.  1,  p.  239.) 

Milyas.    Vtd.  Lycia. 

Mihallonks,  a  name  given  to  the  -priestesses  of 
as  among  the  Tbracians,  according  to  Hesy- 
and  Soidas,  or,  more  correctly,  to  tbe  female  Bac- 
chantes in  general.  Suidas  deduces  the  term  from 
tbe  Greek  uiutjot(,  "  imitation,"  because  the  Baccha- 
nals, under  the  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wild  fury  the  actions  of  men.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Nonnus 
enumerates  the  Miraatlonea  among  the  companions  of 
Bscchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  (Compare  Persius, 
Sat.,  I,  W.—  Ovid,  A.  A.,  1,  541.  —  Sidon.,  Praf. 
Paneg.  Anthem.)  Bochart  gives  as  the  etymology  of 
tbe  word  tbe  Hebrew  Memailclan  ("  garruls,"  '•  lo- 
quacula*")  ;  or  else  Mamal,  "  a  wine-press."  (RolU, 
Reeherthes  tur  le  cuite  de  Bacchus,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 

Minus,  I.  one  of  the  giants  that  warred  against  the 
gods.  (Compare  Eurtp.,  Ion,  215.  —  Senec,  Here. 
Fur.,96l.—ApoU.  Mod  ,  3,  1227.)— II.  A  mountain 
range  of  Ionia,  terminating  in  the  promontory  Argen- 
nurn,  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of  Chios.  (Thu- 
cyd.,  8,  34  —  P/in.,5,  29.— Amm.  Marc,  31,  42.) 

Mimnkmmus,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon 
in  Ionia,  and  contemporary  with  Solon.  Mullcr,  quo- 
ting a  fragment  of  Miinnennus'  elegy  entitled"  Nan- 
no,"  says  that  be  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Smyrna 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  came  from  Nelean  Pylos.  (Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
p  115.)  Mullcr  also  ascribes  the  melancholy  char- 
acter of  his  poems  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
Alyattes.  From  Horace  and  Propertius  we  gather, 
that  his  poems  had  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to 
those  appetites  which,  in  poetical  language,  aro  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of*  love.  (Horat.,  Episl.,  1,  6, 
65.— Proper*.,  1,  9,  11.)  His  mind,  however,  was  of 
a  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  bis  writings  a  pen- 


sive cast,  not  traceable  in  the  productions  of  olhera 
who  belonged  to  the  same  school.  In  the  few  frag- 
ments which  we  have  remaining  of  Miinnennus,  be 
complains  of  the  briefness  of  human  enjoyment,  the 
shortness  of  tbe  season  of  youth,  and  of  the  many 
miseries  to  which  man  is  exposed.  Mimnermus  waa 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  con- 
sidered as  proper  for  it ;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having 
used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
writers  spesk  with  great  admiration  of  his  poem  on 
Naono,  a  young  female  musician  of  whom  he  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  who  preferred  him  to  young- 
er and  handsomer  rivals.  The  sweetness  of  his  ver- 
ses obtained  for  him  also  from  tbe  ancients  the  appel- 
lation of  Ligystades  {Aiyixmidtjf,  from  \f)iu  "  ">*• 
lodious.")—  The  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephen*, 
Bronck,  Gaisford,  and  Boiasonade ;  to  which  may  be 
added  Bach's  aeparate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1 826.  ( Wieland,  Attisthes  Museum,  vol.  1 ,  p.  33& 
— ScAeV/,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  191.  —  EncytL 
Vs.  KnowL,  vol.  15,  p.  230  —  NuiUr,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
p.  115,  seqq.) 

Mis  a  (Mm*),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  as  is  commonly  but  erroneously 
imagined,  but  merely  to  a  certain  sum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  so  much  money  of  account.  The  mine 
waa  equivalent,  as  a  sum,  to  100  drachma,  which 
would  make,  in  our  currency,  a  little  more  than  $17 
59  cts.  The  term  was  also  employed  as  a  weight, 
and  was  then  equivalent  to  a  little  over  16  ox.  avoir 
dupoia  weight. — This  appears  to  be  tbe  proper  plsce 
for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinage.  N« 
gold  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  at  Athens,  al- 
though the  gold  coinage  of  other  places  circulated 
there  freely.  (Consult  CardwcWs  Lectures  on  the 
Cotnagc  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  p.  112,  stqq.) 
But  the  metal  of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  Athena 
was.silver.  It  had  been  employed  by  tbem  for  their 
coinage  from  tbe  earliest  periods  of  their  history  ;  it 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  their  own 
neighbourhood  (rid.  Laurium) ;  and  it  formed  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  national  revenue.  The  high 
commendation  given  to  this  coinage  by  Aristophanes, 
refers,  not  to  any  delicacy  of  workmanship,  but  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  metal ;  and  the  same  cause 
seems  to  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
io  the  execution  of  their  coins,  which  induced  them 
to  preserve  the  grestest  purity  in  the  standard.  The 
specimens,  accordingly,  of  Athenian  silver  axe  very 
numerous,  and.  though  evidently  minted  at  periods 
vent  different  from  each  other,  retain  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence,  as  implies  either  much  polit- 
ical wisdom  on  the  part  of  Athens,  or,  at  least,  a  will- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  public  opinion. 
The  most  important  property,  in  fact,  of  the  Athenian 
coinage  was  its  purity,  carried  to  so  great  an  extent 
that  no  baser  metal  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
lead,  which  waa  found,  together  with  the  silver,  in  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  was  not  always  perfectly  separa- 
ted from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refining:  but  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered in  the  silver  coins  of  A i hens  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  added  designedly  ;  and  copper,  which  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  at  any  period  as  an  alloy, 
much  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration.  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  was  the  far- 
ther advantage  possessed  by  the  Athenian  coin  of  be- 
ing less  exposed  to  wear  from  constant  use  than  is 
the  case  with  tbe  thinner  lamina  and  the  larger  sur- 
face of  a  modern  coin  ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degree  of  hardness  in  tbe  metal  jhey  employ 
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ed,  or  to  their  want  of  mechanical  contrivances,  or  to 
their  knowledge  that  a  compact  and  globular  body  is 
least  lu'ile  to  loss  from  inction,  the  Athenian  coin 
wa»  mimed  in  a  form  more  massive  than  our  own, 
and  much  loss  convenient  (or  tale  or  transfer,  but  bel- 
ter calculated  to  maintain  it*  value  unimpaired  by  the 
wear  ol  constant  circulation. — The  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  <  d  here  is  this :  to  what  cause 

was  it  earing  thai  the  coins  of  Athens  should  have 

ut  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
con  at  a  tune,  loo,  when  the  coma  of  other 

districts,  fai  r  in  science  and  reputation  lo 

Athens,  were  finished  in  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ship !  The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable ;  and  the 
only  explanation  that  has  hitherto  been  given  of  H, 
may  tend  to  illustrate  still  farther  the  beneficial  effects 
ol  commerce  in  Us  influence  on  the  Alhenian  mint. 
The  ancient  coinage,  says  Eckhcl,  had  recommended 
If  ko  strongly  by  iia  purity,  and  had  become  so 
universally  known  among  Greeks  and  barbarians  by 
its  primitive  emblems,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  made  sny  considerable  change  in  the 
form  or  workmanship  of  the  com,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  against  it,  and  eventually  con- 
tracting lis  circulation.  (Walpole's  Collection,  vol.  1, 
p.  4.13 — CardiceWs  Lectures,  p.  9,  seqq.) 

Mimic*,  now  Mmcio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Benacus,  and  falling  imo  the 
Po.  (  Kirg\.  Eclog.,  7,  13.—  Id.,  Georg.,  3,  15.— Id., 
JEn  ,  10.  We.) 

Mi  melons  or  MinyrToks,  the  daughters  of  Minyas, 
king  of  Orchomeiius,  in  Bctotia.  Tney  were  three  in 
number,  Leucippe,  Anstippe,  and  Alcathoe  These 
females  derided  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  and  continued 
plying  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  ran  through 
the  mountains.  Bacchus  came  as  a  maiden  and  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain;  he  then  assumed  the  form 
of  various  wild  beasts;  serpents  filled  their  boskets; 
vines  and  ivy  twined  round  their  looms,  while  wine 
and  milk  distilled  from  the  roof ;  but  their  obstjnacy 
was  unsubdued.  He  finally  drove  them  mad  ;  they 
tore  lo  pieces  ihc  son  of  Leucippe,  and  then  went  roam- 
ing through  the  mountains,  till  Mercury  touched  them 
with  his  wand,  and  turned  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
and  a  crow.  (Corinna  el  Ntcand.,ap.  Anton.  Lib.,  10. 
—  jE/mji.  V  H ,  3,  42.  —  CW,  Mel.,  4,  I,  seqq  — 
Kaghtley's  Mythology,  p.  213.) 

Mi.nkhva,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 
general  with  the  Pallas-Alhcue  (ilo>.?!«c  'Am/wr)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  lo  be  considered,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  her,  in  one  and  the  same  article. — Minerva 
or  Athene  was  regarded  in  the  popular  mythology  as 
the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and.  in  a  word,  of 
all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  (n  both  the  Homeric 
poems  she  is  spoken  of  ss  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
in  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  ahe  had  no 
other  parent  (//..  5,  87/),  seqq  )  In  later  writers, 
however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter,  after  his  union  with  Metis,  was 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  born 
from  this  marriage,  a  maiden,  would  equal  him  in 
strength  snd  counsel;  and  that  the  second,  a  son, 
would  be  king  of  gods  and  men.  Alarmed  at  this 
prediction,  the  monarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  his 
spouse,  who  was  then  pregnant ;  but  being  aeized, 
after  a  lime,  with  racking  pains  in  the  head,  the  god 
summoned  Vulcan  to  his  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
command!*  of  Jupiter,  cleft  the  head  of  the  latter  with 
a  blow  >f  his  brazen  hatchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ly leapo  1  forth,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  her  sire. 
(Theog.  886,  seqq  —  lb.,  824.  —  Sekol.  ad  Tkeog., 
890  —  Hind  ,  OL,  7,  63  —  Sekol.,  ad  toe.— Sekol.  ad 
Apoll  Rhod  ,  4,  1310.)  Still  later  authorities  assign 
the  Usk  of  opening  the  head  of  Jove  lo  Prometheus 
(Euripides,  Ion,  462. — Apoltod  ,  1,  3).  or  to  Hermes 
(Sekol.  ad  Find  ,  Ol.,  7,  66).— Minerva  is  tu  Homer, 
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as  in  the  general  popular  system,  the  goddess  of  sns 

dom  and  skill.    She  is  in  war  opposed  to  Mars,  tbt 
wild  wsr-god,  as  the  patroness  and  teacher  of  just  and 
scientific  warfare     She  is  therefore  on  the  side  of  lbs 
Greeks,  ss  he  on  that  of  the  Trojans.     But  on  las 
shield  of  Achilles,  where  the  people  of  the  bsMsafti 
town  are  represented  as  going  forth  to  lie  in  ambuss, 
they  are  led  by  Mars  and  Minerva  together  (  /;  .  I* 
516).  possibly  to  denote  the  union  of  skill  and  coungt 
required  for  that  service.    (//.,  13,  277.)    Everv  pru- 
dent chief  was  esteemed  to  be  under  the  patronage  of 
Minerva,  and  Ulysses  wss  therefore  her  especial  fa- 
vourite, whom  she  relieved  from  all  his  perils,  sad 
whose  son  Telemachus  she  also  took  under  her  protec- 
tion, assuming  a  human  form  to  be  his  guide  and  di- 
rector.   In  like  msnner,  Csdmus,  Hercules,  Perseus, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  and  aided  by  this  god- 
dess.   As  the  patroness  of  arts  and  industry  in  gen- 
eral, Minerva  waa  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  tesctrt 
of  sble  artists.    Thus  she  taught  Epeus  to  frame  la* 
wooden  horse,  by  mesns  of  which  Troy  was  taken; 
snd  she  also  superintended  the  building  of  the  Argo. 
She  was  likewise  expert  in  female  accomplishments; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  that  of  Juno,  which  last 
she  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  richly.  (R,i, 
735  —lb .,  14,  178  )    When  the  hero  Jsson  wss  set- 
ting out  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Minerva  gars 
hi  in  a  cloak  wrought  by  herself    (A  poll.  Rhod,.  I, 
721.)    She  taught  this  srt  also  to  mortal  females  whs 
had  won  her  affection.    (Od..  20,  72.)    When  Pando- 
ra was  formed  by  Vulcan  for  the  ruin  of  man,  she  was 
attired  by  Minerva.    (Tkeog  ,  573  )    lu  the  Homer- 
ic hymn  to  Vulcan  (II  20),  this  deity  and  Minerva 
sre  mentioned  as  the  joint  benefactors  and  civdirrn 
of  mankind  by  means  of  the  arts  which  they  taiifrat 
them,  and  we  shall  find  them  in  intimate  unioa  ahe 
in  the  mythic  system  of  Attica. — The  invention  of  the 
pipe  (avXoe)  is  also  ascribed  lo  this  goddess.  When 
Perseus,  ssys  Pindar  (Pyth.,  12.  1ft,  seqq  — SckU  ,ad 
l«r.),  had  slain  Medusa,  her  two  remaining  sisters  bit- 
terly lamented  her  death.    The  snakes  which  forme*! 
their  ringlets  mourned  in  concert  with  them,  snd  Mi- 
nerva, hearing  the  sound,  was  plessed  with  it,  snd  re- 
solved to  imitate  it :  she  in  consequence  invented  ins 
pipe,  whose  music  wss  named  many-kcaded  ( roAras- 
Onkoe).  on  account  of  the  number  of  serpents  wbost 
mournful  hissings  had  given  origin  lo  the  instrument 
Others  (Hygin  ,/tb  ,  165)  ssy  that  ihe  goddess  formed 
the  pipe  from  the  bono  of  a  stag,  and.  bringing  H  sntk 
her  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods,  began  to  play  upon  it 
Being  laughed  at  by  Juno  and  Venus,  on  account  of 
her  green  eyes  snd  swollen  che«  ks,  she  went  to  a  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Ida.  and  played  before  the  liquid  mirror 
Satisfied  that  the  goddesses  had  had  reasou  for  ibeir 
mirth,  she  threw  the  pipe  away.    Marsyas  unfortunate- 
ly found  it,  and,  learning  lo  play  on  it,  ventured  to  be- 
come the  rival  of  Apollo.    His  fate  in  related  else- 
where (rtd.  Marsyas)  — Tin  fsvounie  plsnt  of  Mi» 
nerva  was  the  olive,  lo  which  she  had  given  origin  in 
her  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  (««t.  Ccerops), 
snd  the  sniinals  consecrated  lo  her  were  the  owl  and 
the  serpent.    Minerva  was  most  honoured  at  Alliens, 
the  city  lo  which  she  gave  name  ('Aft^rai.  frum'AApf), 
where  the  splendid  festival  of  the  Panathemea  was  cel- 
ebrated m  her  honour.    This  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  serious  snd  thoughtful  countenance,  her  eyes 
are  large  and  stesdy,  her  hair  hangs  in  ringlets  over  her 
shoulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  head  ;  she  wears  a  long 
tunic  and  mantle,  she  bears  the  a»gis  on  her  breast  or 
on  her  arm,  snd  the  bead  of  the  Gorgon  ia  in  its  cen- 
tre.—  According  to  the  explanation  of  Muller,  the 
name  Pallas- Atkene  appears  to  mean  "the  Athenian 
maid"  'Ua?.Xac  beinn  the  ssme  as  ru'/'/ai.  which  ori- 
ginally meant  "maid");  and  ahe  thus  forms  a  parallel 
to  "the  Eleusinian  maid"  (Kdpator  Proserpina.  As 
this  is  ber  constant  title  in  Homer,  it  is  manliest  tkat 
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she  bad  long  been  regarded  as  tbe  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens.  We  may  therefore  safely  reject  the  legends 
of  her  being  the  same  with  the  Noiih(Hcsych  ,  Tiijtdri) 
of  Sais  in  Kgypt,  or  a  war-poddesa  imported  from  the 
backs  of  tbe  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  and  view  in  her 
one  of  tbe  deities  worshipped  by  the  agricultural  Pe- 
lagians, and  therefore  probably  one  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  causing  the  productiveness  of  the  earth. 
Her  being  represented,  in  the  poetic  creed,  as  tbe 
goddsss  of  arts  and  war  alone,  is  merely  aa  transition 
from  physical  to  moral  agents,  that  will  presently  be 
explained.  (Mailer,  Proleg.,  p.  244. — SeXwenek,  An- 
deut..  p  230.—  Welcker,  Tril.,  p.  283.)— The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Latin  name  Minerva  is  doubtful.  Tbe  first 
p&rt  probably  contains  the  same  root  (mm,  men,  or 
man)  that  we  have  in  the  Latin  me-min-i,men-s,  dec, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  uev-oc,  ut-uvq-oicu,  Ac.,  and 
the  Sanscrit  man- as.  Cicero  (N,  D.,  3,  24)  gives  a 
very  curious  etymology,  "  Minerva,  quia  minuit,  out 
quia  mtnatur ;''  but  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
appear  to  have  been  more  rational  in  considering  it  a 
shortened  form  of  Memxnervo,  aince  she  was  also  the 
goddess  of  memory.  Festus  connects  it  with  tbe  verb 
nwnere.  Muller  supposes  that  the  word,  like  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  herself,  came  to  the  Romans  from 
Elruna,  and  he  makes  tbe  Etrurian  original  to  have 
been  Menerfa  or  Mtnrfa.  (Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  48.)— 
There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  worship  of  Mi- 
nerva by  the  Romans  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Her  statue  was  usually  placed  in  schools ;  and  the 
pupils  were  accoetomed  every  year  to  present  their 
masters  with  a  gift  called  Minerval.  (Varro,  R.  R., 
3,  2  — Compare  Tertull.,  de  Idol.,  c.  10.)  Minerva 
also  presided  over  olive-grounds  (Varro, R.  R.,  1,  1) ; 
and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according  to 
Varro,  because  that  animal  was  thought  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  tbe  olive.  (R.  R.,  1,  2.)  There  was  an 
annual  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March,  which  was  called  Quinquatrus,  be- 
cause it  lasted  five  days.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  5, 3. — Ovid, 
Fast  ,  3,  800  —  Aul.  Gell.,  2,  21.)  On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  tbe  other 
four  there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  dec.  There  was 
also  another  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  June, 
which  was  called  Quinquatrus  Minorca.  (Ovid,  Fast., 
6,651.) — There  were  several  temples  in  Rome  sacred 
to  Minerva.  Ovid  mentions  dhe  on  the  Cnlian  Hill, 
in  which  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Capla,  but  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is  un- 
known. (Fast.,  3,  835,  seqq.)  It  also  appears  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerva 
Medico,  that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over  I 
the  healing  art.  (Encycl.  Vs.  Knoud ,  vol.  15,  p. 
232.) — The  moat  probable  theory  relative  to  Pallas- 
Athene,  or  Minerva,  is  tbst  of  Muller,  which  sees  in 
her  tbe  temperate  celestial  heat,  and  its  principal 
agent  on  vegetation,  the  moon.  (Muller,  Minerva  Po- 
lios, p.  5.)  This  idea  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients 
themselves.  Athene  is  by  Aristotle  expressly  called 
"  tbe  moon"(«p.  Amob  .adv  Gent.,  3,  p.  60. — Compare 
Iter.,  op.  Harpocr.,  Tpirourjvt<. — Cr enter,  Symholik, 
vol.  4,  p.  237.)  On  tbe  coins  of  Attica,  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  there  was  a  moon  along  with  tbe 
owl  sod  olive-branch.  (Eckkel,  D.  N.,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
209.)  There  was  a  torch- race  (XafinaSoQopia)  at  the 
Pasathenam,  a  contest  with  which  none  but  light-bear- 
ing deities  were  honoured,  such  as  Vulcan,  Prome- 
theus, Pan  (whom  the  ancients  thence  denominated 
Pbanotes),  dtc.  At  the  festival  of  the  Sktrophoria, 
the  priest  of  tbe  sun  and  the  priestess  of  Athene  went 
together  in  procession.  (Arisloph.,  F.ccles  ,  18.)  A 
title  of  Athene  was  "  All-Dew"  (Pandrosos).  In  the 
ancient  legends  of  Athens,  mention  was  made  of  a 
sacred  marriage  (Irpoc  yopoe)  between  Athene  and 
Vulcan  ("  nti  pot  tea  Attici,  ne  tirginitas  dem  mteri- 
mrttur,  eommmtoTum  rpweitien  oU»zertmt  "—Mul- 
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ler).  This  goddess  is  also  said  to  have  given  fire  to 
the  Athenians  (Pint.,  Vit.  Cim.,  10),  and  perpetual 
flame  was  maintained  in  her  templea  at  Athens  and 
Alalcoroen*.  (Pausan.,  1,  26,  7.— Id.,  0,  34,  I.) 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  any  other  cause  thau 
that  of  her  being  regarded  aa  tbe  moon,  thst  the  noc- 
turnal owl,  whose  broad,  full  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark,  was  consecrated  to  her ;  although  some  in- 
deed maintain  that  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her  as  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  since  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
head  gives  it  a  particular  air  of  intelligence.  (Law- 
rence's Lectures,  p.  147,  Am.  ed.)  The  abield  or 
corslet,  moreover,  with  the  Gorgon's  head  on  it,  seems 
to  represent  the  full-orbed  moon ;  and  finally,  the  epi- 
thet Glaucopis,  which  is,  aa  it  wera^anproprtated  to 
Athene,  is  also  given  to  Selene,  or  mwMoon.  (Rm~ 
peilacles,  an.  Plut.,  de  Foe.,  in  Orb.  Lun.,  16,  21. — 
Eurip.,  Fr.  incert.,  200.)  In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  epithet  Tritogencia  (Tptroyeveia),  so  often 
applied  to  Minerva,  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
considering  it  indicative  of  the  three  phases  of  the 
moon,  just  ss  the  term  TpiyXa&qvn  is  applied  to  Hec- 
ate. (Weleker,  TrUarie,  p.  283)  There  are  two 
other  interpretations  of  this  epithet,  which  have  had 
general  currency,  both  of  which,  however,  are  inferior 
to  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  supposes 
it  to  signify  Head-sprung,  as  tho  word  rptrit  is  ssid 
to  have  signified  head  in  some  of  tbe  obscurer  dialects 
of.  Greece  (that  of  the  Athamanes,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  s.  v. :  Etym.  Mag.,  and 
Photivs-,  s.  «. :  that  of  the  Cretans,  Eustath.,  ad  R., 
4,  p.  624  ;  8,  p.  606 :  Od.,  3,  p.  1473 :  that  of  the 
Boeotians,  Tsetz.  ad  Lye.,  510).  But  accounts  like 
this  are  very  auspicious,  and  the  later  Greeka  would 
have  made  little  scruple  about  coining  a  term,  if  they 
wanted  it  to  suit  any  purpose.  The  other  interpreta- 
tion, which  makes  the  banks  of  the  river  or  lake  Triton 
the  birthplace  of  Minerva,  has  found  a  great  number 
of  supporters  ;  but,  as  so  many  countries  sought  to  ap- 
propriate this  Triton  to  themselves,  the  choice  among 
them  might  seem  difficult.  Tbe  contest,  however, 
has  lsin  between  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  Libya, 
and  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  in  Bosotia.  The 
ancients  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former ;  but, 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  knew 
anything  of  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  probably  till  after  the  colony  had  been  settled  at 
Cyrcne,  this  theory  seems  to  have  little  in  its  favour. 
Muller,  therefore,  at  once  rejects  it,  and  files  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boeotian  brook  as  the  natal  spot  of  the 
goddess.  (0 r thorn ,  p.  355.)  Here,  however,  Homer 
again  presents  a  difficulty,  for  the  practice  of  assigning 
birthplaces  on  esrth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age. — The  moon-goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians probably  came  by  her  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  the  following  manner.  It  was  tbe  practice  of 
the  different  classes  snd  orders  in  a  slate  to  appropriate 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  themselves  by  some  suit- 
able appellation.  The  Attic  peasantry,  therefore, 
nsmcd  Athene  the  Oxyoker  (Bovieia),  the  citizens 
called  her  the  Worker  ('Epyuvti),  while  the  military 
men  styled  ber  Front-fighter  ( Upofxaroe ).  As  these 
last  were  the  ruling  order,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  the  goddess  became  the  prevalent  one ;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetry  we  find  the  idea  of  the  goddess'  presi- 
ding over  the  arte  still  retained.  (Muller,  Miner- 
va  Polios,  p.  l.-Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  153, 
jew.) 

MiNBRVys  Pbomontorium,  a  promontory  of  Campa- 
nia, closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Surrentinum  Promontorium. 
from  the  town  of  Surrentum  in  ita  vicinity  ;  and  also 
not  unfrequcntly  the  Sirens' Cape.  (Slrab.,  247.)  It 
is  now  Punto  delta  Campanella.  The  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Promonloriem  was  given  it  from  a  temple  of 
that  goddess  which  stood  here,  and  which  was  ssid  to 
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have  been  raited  bv  Ulysses.  {Strab  ,1.  c—  Cramer's 
Am.  Italy,  vol.  2,' p.  185.) 

MiNKKVALii,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va.   {Vid.  Minerva,  page  849, col.  1,  line  87,  scqq.) 

Mi  mo,  a  small  river  o(  Elruria,  falling  into  tho  Mare 
Tyrrhenum  or  Lower  tea,  a  short  distance  above  Cen- 
tum Cells*.  It  is  now  the  Mignone.  { Virg.,  JEn , 
10,  183.— Rmd.,  Inn.,  1,277.) 

MiNr*i  or  MIncki,  a  people  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  was  called 
Mmnasa,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The  name  of  the 
latter  is  preserved  in  Alnuikarana,  which  is  a  strong 
forueas.  {Diod.,  3,  43. — Agalharch.,  m  Hudson's 
Geogr.  Mm.,  vol.  1,  p.  67.— Flm.,  6,  28.) 

M  i  no  is,  a  patronymic  of  Ariadne,  as  daughter  of 
Minos.    {Ovid,  Met.,  8,  167.) 

Minos,  an  ancient  king,  who  in  history  appear*  as 
the  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Those  cntica  who  consider  all 
the  personages  of  mythological  history  aa  little  more 
than  names  to  which  i*  attached  the  history  of  social 
development,  would  view  Minos  simply  as  the  concen- 
tration of  that  spin*,  of  order,  which  about  his  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there  la 
much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  Thucydides  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  limea,  that  Minos 
waa  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any 
amount  of  naval  power.  According  to  the  latter  au- 
thor, be  conquered  and  colonixed  several  islands,  and  at 
last  perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  to  which 
island  he  waa  fabled  to  have  pursued  Dn-dalus  after  the 
affair  of  Pasiphae,  sod  where  the  daughtera  of  Cocalus 
suffocated  him  in  a  warm  bath.  {Vtd.  Cocalua.)  In 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Politics,"  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions, 
and  he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan 
laws  to  Minos.  This  comparison,  sided  probably  by 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta, 
owing  to  colonies,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has 
no  doubt  suggested  the  theory  invented  and  supported 
by  Miiller,  that  Minos  was  a  Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  aa 
Mr.  Thirlwall  asserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
The  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  him  in  his  "  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p.  136).  Some  post-Homeric  au- 
thorities make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hades  in  company 
with  .tacus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  character  be  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dialogue 
called  "  Minos,"  or  "  On  law,"  which,  however,  some 
critics  consider  spurious.  Minos,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, was  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  mytbographers  to  express  a  person  so 
ancient  that  they  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  from  Jupiter  aa  his  father  be  ia  said 
to  have  learned  those  laws  which  he  afterward  delivered 
unto  men.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  related  to  have  re- 
tired to  •  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupi- 
ter hia  father  dictated  them  unto  him,  and  every  time 
he  returned  from  the  cave  be  announced  some  new  law. 
— Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  aa  belonging  to  a  period 
when  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  as  uniting 
in  bis  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of 
a  navy  ;  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  lesa  for  that  a 
king  of  Crete.  It  ia  very  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
mous at  this  age  both  for  its  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Olympian  gods,  should  never 
afterward  have  attained  anything  like  that  celebrity 
which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its  office  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  leading  the  way  in  naval  suprema- 
cy. Too  insulated  for  power  of  a  durable  nature,  it 
waa  lost  in  the  confederate  or  opposing  gloriea  of  Ath- 
ena and  Sparta ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy, ita  insular  form  (together,  perhaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
refinement)  gave  it  that  concentrated  energy  which  in 
860 


an  early  age  is  rrresiatible.  (Horn.,  17.,  %  •§.— Id  tk  , 
13,  450.—  Id  to.,  14,  321  —Id  ,  Od,,  19,  176  —  7*4- 
eyd.,  1.  3  — Plat  ,  Leg.,  lib.  I  tit  — Id,  Min—Ans- 
tot..  Pvlit.,  lib.  3  el  l.—Bncycl.  Us.  Knmd  ,  voL  16, 
p.  248.) 

MiNOTAi'Rus,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  man  ind 

half  bull,  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Mums,  by 
a  bull.    According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretans  baa  hes- 
itated to  give  Mmoe  the  royal  dignity  after  the  data 
of  Asterion,  whereupon,  to  prove  his  claim  to  it,  as  as- 
serted that  be  could  obtain  whatever  be  prayed  tor 
Then,  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he  be  sought  him  to  stud 
him  a  bull  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  promising  to 
offer  up  whatever  should  appear.    Neptune  sent  the 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.    The  boll,  how- 
ever, being  of  a  large  site  and  of  a  brilliant  while  eat, 
appeared  lo  Minos  too  beautiful  an  animal  to  be  slats, 
and  he  put  him  in  his  herd,  and  substituted  an  ordinary 
bull     Neptune,  offended  at  this  act,  made  the  bull  run 
wild,  and  inspired  Pasiphae  with  a  strange  passion  for 
him,  which  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  the  contri- 
vance of  Dandalua.    Her  offspring  wee  the  Minotaur 
Minos,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  made  Dsdtlu* 
build  for  him  the  labyrinth.   In  this  be  placed  the  Man* 
taur,  where  he  fed  him  on  human  flesh,  and  afierwira' 
on  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens.  (Vd. 
Androgeus.)  Theseus,  by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  killed  lis 
monster  {vtd.  Theseus  and  Labynnthus),  thereby  deliv- 
ering the  Athenians  from  the  cruel  obligation  of  seating 
their  children  to  be  devoured. — Such  is  the  mythology 
cal  atory.    Ita  meaning  ia  uncertain.    1 1  very  likely  oe- 
longs  to  that  class  of  mythological  tales  which  exprm 
a  political  fact,  and  the  connexion  in  which  These* 
stands  with  the  Minotaur  adds  probability  to  this  theerr , 
fox  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  effect*  u 
would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  the  count  of 
events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity.    Such,  at  lent 
are  hia  exploits  in  and  about  Attica,  and  there  sposm 
no  sound  reason  to  exclude  this  from  the  number  It 
may  then,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that,  under  the  shying 
of  the  Minotaur,  is  shadowed  forth  the  sbohtion  oi  cer- 
tain obstacles  existing  in  the  way  of  free  miefcourx 
between  Athena  and  Crete.    But  the  descent  of  the 
Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  (Uaaifarj),  probably  a  aesn 
of  the  moon,  and  from  the  Bull,  one  of  the  wdiactl 
signs,  may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crew 
The  affection  of  Ariadne  for  Tbesras,  in  rnytbologieii 
language,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  sod 
Attic  tribes.    It  sboold  be  observed  that  Snhwenck, 
in  his  very  fanciful  but  ingenious  treatise  on  mytholo- 
gy, considers  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word  Miao- 
taur  to  be  identical  with  iir/f  or  fajv,  ftsj9>x;  {tke  mem), 
as  also  with  the  root  of  the  German  mand  and  the  Eng- 
liah  moon,  so  that  we  get  tbe  two  parents  of  the  Mm* 
taur  in  the  two  parts  of  iu  name.    This  might  lead 
us  to  believe  that  tbe  name  suggested  the  genesJogr. 
end  that  tbe  latter  part  referred,  not  to  a  bell's  bang 
the  father  of  tbe  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  bom* 
were  n  symbol  of  tbe  rnoon-goddesa.    In  this  case,  tat 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  inight  mean  <ht 
introduction  of  the  Attic  worship  in  place  of  tbe  pre- 
viously prevalent  Doric  form.    {Hide.  Krtta,  vol  - 
p.  63.  —  Scheme k,  Anient.,  p.  66. —  Encycl.  Vstjtl 
Knowi,  vol.  16.  p.  348.) 

Mintbe,  a  daughter  of  Coeytua,  loved  by  Plate. 
Proserpina  discovered  her  husband's  amour,  ana 
changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb,  called  by  the  **■*• 
narae,  and  still,  at  the  present  dsy,  denominated  mm 
{(hid.  Met.,  10,  729  ) 

MiNTORN^t,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Lin*, 
and  only  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth  :  iu  ex- 
tensive ruins  sufficiently  mark  the  place  which  (^oc- 
cupied :  out  of  these  the 
jetta  was  built.  {Strabo 
3,  6  )   We  an  informed  fc,      ;  («, 
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belonged  to  tbe  Aueones  ;  but  when  that  nation  ceas- 
ed to  exiat,  Minturna  felt  into  too  buds  of  the  Re- 
ams, by  wbom  it  was  colonrted,  A  U.C.  456.  (Lip., 
10,  SI.—  Veil.  Paterc.,  1,  14.— Dion.  Hal.,  1,  fc>— 
It  was  one  of  those  maritime  towns  which  were  re- 
quired to  famish  sailors  and  naval  stores  for  the  Ro- 
man fleets.  (Lie.,  97,  88. — 74.,  96,  8.)  According 
to  Frontinos,  another  colony  was  afterward  sent  thith- 
er under  tbe  direction  of  Jalius  Cxsar.  Minturna, 
r,  is  chiefly  known  in  history  from  the  events 
:h  it  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 


Marius.  This  general,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape  into  Africa  front  the  pursuit  oi the  victorious 
rlla,  was  forced  to  pot  in  at  the  month  of  the  Liris  ; 
after  being  put  on  shore  and  abandoned  by  the 
'  of  the  vessel,  he  sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
an  old  peasant.  Pot  this  retreat  not  affording  the 
requisite  to  screen  him  from  the  pursuit 
set  on  foot,  Marius  had  no  other  re- 
soorce  left  but  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Minturnsj  abounds.  Here, 
though  almost  buried  in  the  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
his  vigilant  pursuers,  but  was  dragged  out  end 
into  a  dungeon  st  Mintume.  A  public  slave 
shortly  after  sent  to  despatch  him ;  but  this  man, 
•  Cimbhan  by  birth,  eonld  not,  as  the  historians  re- 
late, face  tbe  destroyer  of  his  nation,  though  unarmed, 
in  chains,  and  in  his  seventieth  year;  such  was  still 
the  glare  of  his  eye  and  terror  of  his  voice.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  the  magistrates  of  Minturn* 
determined  to  set  Marius  at  liberty, since  auch  seem- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  heaven.  Tbey  farther  equipped 
n  vessel  which  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  Africa. 
iPbtt.,  Vit.  Mar. — Jar.,  Sat.,  10,  276.  — Compare 
Lev.,  Epit.,  IT  — Anion,  Bell.  Cte.,  1,  61—  Veil. 
Paterc.,  2,  19.—  Vol.  Max.,  1,  5.)  The  grove* and 
temple  of  the  nymph  Mama,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others 
thooght  to  be  Ciree  (Firry.,  &n.,  7, 47.— Lactant.,  dj*. 
/eta.  Bel,  1,  91),  were  close  to  Mintume,  and  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  181.) 

Mibvtia  Via,  a  Roman  road,  leading  from  the  Por- 
ts MrmUia  or  Trigemma,  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  as  far  as  Brundisium.  {Sckot.  ad  Herat., 
£>#*.,  1.  18,  90.) 

MiFoiics,  I.  Augurinus,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
448.    He  was  defeated  by  the  iEoul,  and  would  hsve 
est  his  whole  army  had  not  the  dictator  Cincinnatus 
come  to  hia  aid.   He  was  degraded  by  tbe  latter  to 
tbe  nmk  of  nontenant  or  legatvt,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  by  hhn  of  bis  consular  authority.  (Iav., 
8,  29.)— II.  Refus,  a  master  of  horse  to  tbe  dictator 
Fabius  Majumus.    Hia  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  dictator,  who  waa  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  prod  active  of  an  extension  of  bis  prerogative,  and 
the  master  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power 
to  the  dictator.    Minutins,  soon  after  thin,  fought  with 
against  Hannibal,  and  waa  only  aaved  by 
of  Fabius  ;  which  circumstance  had 
upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  act  but  by  hia  directions.    He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Cannc.   (Lit. ,  98, 91. — Nep.,  Vit.  Hannib, 
6  )— III.  Felix,  a  native  of  Africa,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  flourished  s  short  time  after  Tertul- 
li&n,  thoogh  some  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  he 
waa  contemporary  with  Marcus  Amelias.  (Fan  Ho- 
sen,  Emst.  Cni.  da  vera  ettate,  e\c.   M.  Minutii  Ft- 
Uru,  Comfit,  1769,  4to.)   Lactentius  {In$t.  Div  ,  5, 
1)  end  8t.  Jerome  (Gam*.,  S.  S.  Eccles.,  e.  58)  stale 
that  be  followed  with  ropjtatioa  On  employment  of 
an  advocate  at  Rome    We  have  only  one  work  of 
his  remaining,  a  dialogue  entitled  Octatius,  and  con- 
e  demonstration  of  the  troth  of  Christianity, 
resting  production  for  those  who  wish  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  charges  the  pagans  were 
accustomed  to  make  against  the  new  religion,  and 
which  Minutiua  Felix  gives  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
any  other.  It  is  apparent  that  he  has  availed  himself 
of  tbe  apology  of  Tertullian ;  but  be  has  a  mode  of 
viewing  his  subject  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
his  style  is  much  purer  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
his  model.  He  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  as  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen  end  a  Cbriatian, 
in  which  Minutiua  himself  aits  aa  a  judge  end  modera- 
tor. By  this  contrivance  he  replies  to  the  objections 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  adversary,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time,  exposes 
the  absurdities  of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  and  excellence  of 
the  Cbriatian  religion.  Minutiua  Felix  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a  pagan. — Erasmus  thought  bis  work 
waa  lost.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  copyists  of 
the  middle  ages  having  joined  the  production  of  Felix 
to  tbe  treatise  of  Amobius  against  the  Gentiles,  of 
which  it  waa  regarded  as  the  eighth  book.  Adrian 
Junius  (de  Jonghe),  a  celebrated  critic  of  Holland, 
was  the  first  to  detect  this  false  arrangement.  Bat* 
duinos  then  printed  the  work  of  FeUx  separately. 
The  honour  of  this  discovery,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Junius,  has  been  contested  by  some.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  bis  work  axe,  that  of  Gronovius,  hagd.  Bat., 
1709,  8vo,  and  that  of  Doom,  Cant.,  1719,  8vo.) 

Mint m,  a  race  of  greet  celebrity  in  the  most  an- 
cient  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  before  the  beginning' of 
the  period  when  fable  gives  place  to  history.  The 
adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Argojaintic  expedi- 
tion were  all  called  Minyane,  though  tLey  were  mostly 
Jvolian  chieftains,  and  tbe  same  name  recurs  in  the 
principal  settlements  which  referred  their  origin  to  the 
line  of  J2otus.  Iolcos  itself,  though  founded  by  &*> 
tbeus,  is  ssid  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Minyans ;  and 
a  still  closer  affinity  ia  indicated  by  a  legend,  which 
describes  Minyaa,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race, 
as  a  descendant  of  i£olus.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  3,  1094. 
— 8ckol.,  ad  loc.)  There  axe  two  waya  in  which  this 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  The  Minyans  may  have  beeu  a  Pe- 
lasgic  tribe,  originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  :  snd 
this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the  tradition,  that 
Cretheus,  when  he  founded  Iolcos,  drove  out  tbe  Pe- 
lasgians  who  were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
land.  (Pauian.,  4,  86,  l.—SchoL,  ad  II.,  9.)  But 
in  this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  tbe  celebrity 
to  which  tbe  Minyans  attained  in  tbe  Greek  legends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde,  which  the 
iEohans  reduced  to  subjection,  but  wen  already  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  inva- 
ders were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  then*  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  them  aa  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  conceived,  and  perhaps  ac- 
cords better  with  ell  that  we  beer  of  them,  that  the 
appellation  of  Minyane  was  not  originally  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  single  tribe,  but  a  title  of  bosom*, 
equivalent  to  that  of  "  heroes"  or  44  warriors,"  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  tbe  adventurous  JSotisn*. 
who  established  themselves  at  Iolcos  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  tbe  indi- 
cations wo  find  of  tbe  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyana  will  serve  to  mark  tbe  progress  of  tbe  ^Eoli- 
an  states  in  which  the  name  occurs  ;  and  it  will  only 
remain  doubtful,  whether  the  vEolians  or  Hellenes 
were  not  more  closely  connected  with  other  tribes  tn 
the  north  of  Thessaly,  among  which  the  name  of  the 
Minyans  likewise  appears,  than  the  common  tradition, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  hear  of  a  town  called 
Minya  on  the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
(compare  Steph.  Byz  ,  t.  v.  Mtvic,  and  'Atyuxia), 
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and  of  a  Thessalian  Ortbomenus  Minyeua.  (Pliny, 
4,  8.)  In  considering  the  elements  of  which  the  Hel- 
lenic race  was  composed,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Dolopea,  who  were  sealed  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  Phthia,  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad  (9,  484) 
as  originally  subject  to  its  king,  retained  their  name 
and  an  independent  existence,  as  members  of  the 
great  Hellenic  confederacy,  to  a  very  late  period. 
(Pausan.,  10,  8,  2,  sea.)  If,  according  to  either  of  the 
views  just  suggested,  we  consider  Minyans  and  -£o- 
lians  as  the  same  people,  we  find  the  most  flourishing 
of  the  -•Eolian  settlements  in  the  north  of  Bceotia. 
Here  the  city  of  Orchomenus  rose  to  grcst  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  recollec- 
tion was  preserved.  Homer  compares  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  it  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
The  traveller  Pausaniaa,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
wonders  of  art  in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  ita  most  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferior 
to  any  which  he  had  seen  elsewhere.  This  was  the 
treasury  of  Minyas,  from  whom  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menians  were  fabled  to  have  been  called  Minyans; 
and  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Minyean  Orchome- 
nus. Minyas,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  first 
of  men  who  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  genealogy  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  hia  unbounded  wealth.  Thus 
he  is  the  son  of  Chryses,  whose  mother  is  Chrysoge- 
nea,  dtc.  (Pausan.,  9,  36,  4.— TkirlwaWs  Hist.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  91— Compare  MuUer,  Orckonuntu  und  die 
Minyer,  p.  139,  Mff.) 

Minyas,  a  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia,  son  of 
Chryses,  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  famed 
for  his  opulence,  and  for  the  treasury  or  structure 
which  he  built  to  contain  his  riches.  (Consult  re- 
marks towards  the  end  of  the  article  Miuya?) 

Miskkom,  I.  Promontoridm,  a  promontory  of  Cam- 
pania, forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, now  Cape  Miseno.    It  was  so  named,  according 
to  Virgil  (jEn  ,  6,  234),  from  Misenus,  the  trumpeter 
of  jEneae,  who  was  drowned  and  interred  here.  (Com- 
pare Propert.,  3,  18.— Stat.  Silt.,  3,  1.)    Other  ac- 
counts speak  of  Misenus  as  a  companion  of  Ulysses. 
(Strabo,  245.) — II.  A  town  and  harbour  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name.  Misenum  was  probably  first 
osed  by  the  Cgnueana  as  a  harbour  (Dion.  Hal.,  7,  5) 
In  xtbe  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  6rst 
naval  stations  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  destined  to 
guard  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.   {Suet  ,  Aug.,  48 
— Florus,  1,  10.)  In  process  of  time,  a  town  grew  up 
around  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Misenenses.    (Veget.,  5,  I.)   The  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Marius,  too  luxu- 
rioua,  as  Plutarch  observes,  for  such  a  soldier.  (Com- 
pare  Plin.,  18,  6.)  It  was  purchased  afterward  by  Lu- 
cullus  for  500,200  denarii.     According  to  Seneca 
(Ep.,  61),  it  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  sea.    Some  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Tiberius,  as  we  learn  from  Pha>drus  (2,  36),  who 
has  made  it  the  scene  of  one  of  hia  fables.    It  was 
here  that  emperor  ended  his  days.    (Suet.,  Tib.,  74.) 
— Pliny  the  elder  was  stationed  at  Misenum,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  perished.    (Cramer's  Arte. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  154,  Mff.) 
j     Misbnus,  a  Trojan,  conspicuous  for  both  his  prowess 
in  arms  and  bis  skill  on  the  clarion  or  htuus.    He  of- 
ten signalized  himself  by  the  side  of  Hector  in  the 
fight ;  and,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  -Eneas 
to  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
of  Cums,  he  lost  his  life,  having  been  drowned  amid 
the  breakers  by  a  Triton  who  was  envious  of  his  mu- 
sical skill.    ( Virg.,  JEn  ,  6,  164.)    Virgil  calls  him 
Eolides,  not  as  indicating  any  divine  descent  from 


,£ohis,  the  god  of  the  winds,  but  merely  as  a 
oymic  denoting  his  origin  from  a  m 
iEolus.  The  same  poet  is  guilty  of  an  i 
in  making  Misenus  acquainted  with  the  litmus,  since 
the  lituus  and  tuba  were  unknown  in  Homeric 
He  has  merely,  however,  followed  to  thu  the 
custom  of  the  tragic  writers.  (Consult  Heyne,  Ex 
curt,  vii.,  ad  JEn.,  6.) — The  ashes  of  Mis 
interred  on  the  promontory,  fabled  to  have 
Misenum  after  his  name,  and  which  is  now  still 
nominated  Miseno.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  232,  seqq.) 

Misithids,  lather-in- law  of  Gordian  III.  (Vid 
Gordianus  HI.) 

Mithra  or  Mitra,  a  deity  of  Persia, 
posed  to  have  been  the  Sun.  His  worship  was,  is 
process  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  altars  wen 
there  erected  to  him,  with  the  inscription,  "  Deo  Sad 
Mithra:*  or  «*  Deo  lnvicto  Mithra."  He  is 
represented  in  sculpture  as  a  young  man,  his 
mounted  with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  in  the  attitude 
of  supporting  bis  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lies  on  tha 
ground.  He  holds  with  one  hand  a  horn  of  the  ani- 
mal, while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  daggerimo  tu 
neck.  Mithras  here  represents  the  generative  Son,  in 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  power,  while  the  bull  in- 
dicates the  earth,  containing  in  its  bosom  the  seeds  or 
germes  of  things,  which  the  sun-god  causes  to  come 
forth  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  wound  inflicted  by 
his  dagger  of  gold.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  par  Guig- 
rnaut,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)— The  mysteries  of  Mithras  were 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  Persian  religion  under  the  Sassanidc,  bat 
we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  under  this 
name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde,  Hut.  ReL, 
Vet.  Pert.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  is  evidently  th* 
same  as  mitra,  one  of  the  names  of  the  sun  in  Sta- 
scrit.  It  also  appears  in  many  ancient  Persian  nitre*, 
as  MidpaAurne  or  Mirpaddrnc  (Herod,  1,  110); 
Mtrpooanff  (Herod.,  3,  120) ;  'l&afurpnc  (Herod.,  9, 
102) ;  ^ipo/uTpnc  (Herod.,  7,  68) ;  and  in  Uirpoloe, 
Mi0pivj?r,  or  ididpqvnc  (-Yen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  2.  6  —  At- 
rian,  Exp  Al.,  1,  17.— Id.  ib.,  3,  16),  which  appetr 
to  be  derivatives.  (Pott,  Elymol.  Forsck,  vol.  I,  p 
xlvii.,  seqq. — Rosen,  in  Journal  of  Education,  No  9, 
p.  334,  seq.—Encycl  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p.  289.) 

Mithradates  or  Mithrioates,  a  common  name 
among  the  Modes  and  Persians,  which  appears  u> 
have  been  formed  from  Mithra  or  Mitra,  the  Persian 
name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da,  signifying  "to 

Eve,"  which  occurs  in  most  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
nguages.  The  name,  however,  waa  written  in  sev- 
eral ways.  In  Herodotus  (1,  110)  we  find  Mrrpaoa- 
nje ;  in  Xenophon  (Anab.,  7,  8,  25),  Mtfyxoursr, 
in  the  Scptuagint  (Ezra,  1,8.— Id.,  4.  7),  Mtfycdartr . 
and  in  Tacitua  (Ann  ,  12,  10),  Mcherdates.  On  the 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  Mithradates.  A  large  class 
of  names  in  different  dialects  of  the  Indo  Gcrmia- 
ic  languages  have  the  same  termination  as  Mubra- 
dates.  Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  we  find  the  names  Den- 
tin tt  a,  Haradatta,  Intlradatta,  Somadatta,  that  is, 
"given  by  the  gods,"  "given  by  Hara  or  Siva,"  "by 
Indra,"  "  by  Soma,  or  the  moon  ;"  and  in  Greek,  «ocn 
names  as  Theodotus,  Diodotus,  Zenodotus,  and  He- 
rodotus. In  Persian  names  the  same  termination  oc- 
curs, as  in  the  Hormisdates  of  Agathiaa  ;  the  Pkarn- 
dates  and  PherendaUs  of  Herodotus  (7,  67;  9,  76); 
and  the  Madatts  of  Ciirtius  (5,  3) — The  most  cele- 
brated race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mithradates  were 
the  kinga  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Arts- 
bases,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobtea  who  overthrew 
the  magi,  B.C.  521.  (Florus,  3,  5  —  Diod.  Sic.,  19, 
40  —  Polyb.,  6,  43.)  The  following  is  a  list  of  thess 
kings. — \.  Mithradates  I  ,  of  whom  little  is  known 
Anstoi .  de  Rep.,  6,  10.)  —  II.  MtmnARATEs  II  . 
succeeded  Ariobarzanes  II.,  B.C.  363.  He  look  an 
active  part  in  the 
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,y  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  being 
an  active  and  enterprising  pnnce,  be  greatly  extended 
h:s  paternal  dominions,  whence  bo  is  frequently  sur- 
.vuned  the  founder  (/trfonjc)  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Pontua. 
He  also  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.    He  was 

Sul  to  death  by  Antigomis,  B.C.  302,  at  Ciua  in 
[ysia,  at  tbe  age  of  84,  according  to  Lucian  (Maerob., 
e.  13),  because  be  waa  suspected  of  favouring  tbe  in- 
terests of  Csssandcr. — III.  Mithiadatis  III.,  aon  of 
tbe  preceding,  ruled  from  B.C.  302  to  266  —  IV. 
Mithrapateb  IV.,  the  son  of  Ariobarzsncs  III.,  waa 
left  a  minor  by  hia  father.  He  attacked  Sinope, 
which  waa  taken  by  hia  succesaor  Pbarnaces,  and  car- 
ried on  war  against  Eumcne*  II.  He  waa  in  close 
alliance  with  the  Khodiana  ;  and  joined  with  some 
princes  of  Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to 
that  people,  to  repair  their  loaaes  after  an  earthquake. 
(Polub.,  5,  89,  teq.)  He  married  the  sister  of  Seleu- 
cus  Callmicus,  by  which  alliance  be  obtained  Phrygia. 
His  own  daughter  was  married  to  Antiochua  tbe  Creat 
— V.  Mith radatbs  V.,  surnamed  Euergctes,  reigneU 
rom  about  156  to  120  B  C.  He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
3  considerable  fleet.  He  waa  aaaassinated  at  Sinope, 
and  aucceeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Mithradalea. — 
VI.  Mithk adatis  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  and  called 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies 
that  tbe  Romans  ever  encountered.  He  was  only 
eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  during 
bis  minority,  his  life  waa  frequently  in  danger  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  formed  against  him.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  an  antidote 
discovered  by  himself,  which  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  ( Pit*  . 
33,  77 —Id.,  25,  8.— Id,  29,  8  )  Mithradates  pos- 
sessed a  strong  mind  and  vigorous  body  ;  he  excelled 
in  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  early 
vears  by  his  bodily  strength  and  hia  daring  spirit.  He 
bad  abo  paid  great  attention  to  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  polite  literature ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
able  to  converse  in  twenty-two  different  languages 
20,  3).  Aa  soon  as  Mithradates  was  old  enough  to 
take  the  government  into  his  own  bands,  he  attacked 
the  Cokhians  and  tbe  barbaroua  nations  who  dwell  on 
ho  eastern  shores  of  tbe  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subjection.  The  next  acquisition  which  he  made 
was  Paphlagonia,  which  was  said  to  have  been  left  to 
.he  kings  of  Pontua  by  Pyhemene*  II.,  king  of  Paph- 
lsgonia, who  died  about  B.C.  121.  Part  of  Paphla- 
soma  be  gave  to  Nicomedea  II.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  was,  next  to  Mithradates,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Aaia  Minor.  Nicomedea,  however,  waa  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Mithradalea  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  had 
married  a  aister  of  Mithradates,  Nicomedea  insrricd  his 
widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
exel usion  of  the  son  of  A  riaralhes.  M  iihradates  imme- 
diately took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed Nicomedea,  and  plscod  his  nephew  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.  In  a  few  months 
afterward  this  prince  waa  murdered  by  hia  uncle  at  s 
private  conference,  who  placed  a  son  of  hia  own  on 
the  vacant  throne,  and  defeated  auccessively  the  broth- 
er of  tbe  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  tbe  throne, 
whom  Nicomedes  representee)  aa  a  aon  of  Ariarathes. 
Unable  to  cope  with  his  formidable  enemy.  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Koine  ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long 
been  anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithradates,  de- 
clared* both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free 
states,  but  allowed  the  Cappadociana,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, to  elect  Ariobarzancs  as  their  king.  Mithrada- 
tes. however,  did  not  tamely  aubmit  to  the  loss  of  bis 
dominions  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
oes.  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  hia  daughter 
;n  marriage  :  and  with  his  assistance  he  expelled  Ari- 
obarzancs Umux  mm  kingdom,  and  also  deprived  Ni- 
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comcdes  111.,  who  bad  lately  succeeded  bis  falber, 
of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  spplied  to  the 
Romans  for  assistance,  and  the  Utter  sent  an  army 
under  Aquilms  to  reinstate  them  in  their  kingdoms. 
A  war  with  the  Romans  was  now  inevitable,  and 
Mithradates  conducted  it  with  tbe  utmost  vigour. 
Tbe  Roman  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another; 
Aquilius  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  hav- 
ing melted  gold  poured  down  his  throat ;  and  in  B.C. 
88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  in  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radalea. In  tbe  same  year  he  commanded  all  Romans 
to  leave  the  country ;  but,  before  tbey  could  do  so, 
they  were  massacred  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Aaia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  la  aaid,  of 
80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithradates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Asiatics  bore  to  the  Romans,  is 
doubtful.  Tbe  islands  in  the  yLgean  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countnes  of  the  mainland.  Athens  slso 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradates,  together  with 
several  other  places  in  Greece.  The  Rbodiana,  the 
only  people  who  offered  htm  any  vigorous  resistance, 
were  attacked,  hut  without  any  success.  In  B.C.  87, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  aiegc  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the  1st  of 
Msrch  in  the  following  yesr.  Sylla  followed  up  hit 
success  by  the  defeat  of  Archelaua,  the  general  of 
Mithradates,  nesr  Chxronea,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
another  victory  at  Orcbomenus.  During  the  successes 
of  Sylla  in  Greece,  the  party  of  Marius  had  obtained 
the  ascendancy  at  Rome;  and  Flaccus,  who  had  been 
consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sylla  in  tbe 
command.  Flaccus,  however,  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  possessed  con- 
siderable military  talents  and  prosecuted  me  war  againat 
Mithradates  in  Aaia  with  great  success.  The  victories 
of  Fimbria  apd  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la anxious  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84),  on  condition  that  Mithradates  should  aban- 
don all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithyn- 
ia to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanea 
But  thia  war  was  scarcely  ended  before  Mithrsdates 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  tbe  Romans  He 
bad  collected  a  large  army  to  carry  on  war  against  tbe 
Coichiana.  Munena,  who  commanded  in  Aaia,  per- 
ceiving or  pretending  to  perceive  a  deposition  in  Mith- 
radates to  renew  the  war,  seized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself,  and,  without  any  authority  from  the 
senate  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Mithrsdates, 
and  collected  much  plunder.  Mithradates,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  to 
defend  bia  dominions,  and  completely  defested  Murav 
na  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Halys.  But,  as  Svlla  waa  dia- 
pleased  with  Mursna  for  having  attacked  Mithradates, 
the  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture  was 
avoided  for  the  present.  During  tbe  next  eight  years 
Mithradates  employed  himself  in  making  preparations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war;  and  in  B.C.  75  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  him  and  the  Romans 
by  tbe  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullus  was  appointed 
to  the  command  B.C.  74,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  beaieging  Cyiicua,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  bad  been  supplied  by  Mithradates  with  every  de- 
scription of  military  stores.  In  the  following  year 
Mithradates  made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but 
waa  defeated  by  Lucullus  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pon- 
tua. He  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabin,  on  the 
borders  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  he  fled  into  Armenia, 
to  hia  son-in-law  Tigranes.  His  own  son  Macharcs, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild-tribes  on  the 
eaatern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  provided  for  his  own  safety  by  making  peace 
with  Lucullus.  In  B.C.  69  Tigranes  was  completely 
defeated  by  Lucullus,  during  tbe  absence  of  Mithradatca, 
nesr  bis  capital  Tigranocerta,  which  was  soon  alter  ta 
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ken,by  the  conqueror.  In  tbe  following  year  Tigrancs 
was  again  defeated,  together  with  Mithradates,  near 
Artaxata  ;  but  Lucullus  was  not  able  to  derive  all  the 
advantages  he  might  have  done  from  hi<  victories  in 
consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  hia  troops. 
(Vid.  Lucullus.)  Mithradates  was  thus  cnubled  to  col- 
lect another  army  without  opposition  ;  and,  having  re- 
turned to  Pontos,  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  Tn- 
arios,  with  the  low  of  7000  men,  before  Lucullus  could 
march  to  his  assistance  This  victory  was  followed 
by  others ;  various  parts  of  Aaia  Minor  again  submit- 
ted to  his  authority  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  to  be 
oo  tbe  point  of  losing  all  the  acquisitions  they  bad 
made  during  the  war.  Bnt  the  power  of  Mithndates 
had  been  shaken  to  ila  foundation ;  and,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  tbe  command,  B.C  66,  the  war 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithradatea  was  defeat- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  Tigranca  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  fled  to  the 
barbarous  tribes  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus, 
who  received  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him 
support.  The  spirit  of  Mithradates  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversity  ;  and  he  purposed,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Colchians  and  Scythians,  to  carry  into  ex- 
ecution a  plan  which  he  is  said  to  have  formed  in  his  ear- 
lier years,  namely,  of  marching  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from  the  north.  But 
these  plena  were  frustrated  by  the  plots  of  bis  eldest 
son  Pharnaces,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his  aide, 
and  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  Mithradates  put  an 
end  to  hia  own  life,  B.C.  63,  at  the  age  of  68  or  69, 
after  a  reign  of  57  years.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mitkrad.  — 
Plut.,  Vu.  LucuU.  —  Id,  Vtt.  Syll  —  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell  ,  vol.  3,  Appendix,  S—Encyel.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol. 
16,  n.  289.  teq  ) 

MiTYLtNK,  or,  more  correctly  (if  we  follow  the  lan- 
guage of  coins),  MvTtLSNB,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  in 
the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast 
of  Mysia.  It  was  first  built  on  a  small  island,  con- 
nected by  means  of  some  low  rocks  with  Lesbos  it- 
sf  If  In  process  of  lime,  the  population  increased  so 
much  aa  to  require  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient  lim- 
its. The  space  between  Lesbos  and  the  small  island 
was  filled  up,  and  the  city  was  extended  to  the  main 
island  of  Lesbos.  In  this  way  the  place  became  pos- 
sessed of  two  harbours,  which  the  small  island  and  the 
causeway  connecting  it  with  Lesbos  separated  from 
each  other.  The  larger  harbour  was  the  northern  one, 
and  waa  also  protected  by  works  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  (Strabo,  6\7.—Diod.  Sic,  13,  79.)  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Macarcus.  (Steph.  Byz.,  ».  v.  MuriJLr/vt;. — 
Dwd.  Sie  .  5,  80.)  The  fortunea  of  this  place  were 
always  intimately  connected  with  thoae  of  Lesbos  it- 
self. In  the  beginning  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  the 
people  of  Mytilene  being  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  I*accds>monians,  Athens  sent  a  fleet 
against  them.  The  other  cities  in  the  island,  except 
Melhymna,  made  common  cause  with  Mytilene.  Af- 
ter some  resistance,  however,  the  Atheniana  gained  a 
complete  victory,  when  the  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
razed,  and  many  of  its  wealthier  inhabitants  put  to 
death.  The  Athenians  even  sent  an  order  to  their 
commander  to  put  to  death  all  the  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  hat  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  own  barbarity,  and  despatched  mesacngcrs  to 
revoke  the  order.  The  countermand  arrived  just  one 
day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  alanghtcr. 
(Thueyd,  8,  36-49  )  Th«  whole  islsnd,  except  the 
territory  of  Mrthymna,  wl.ich  waa  spared,  being  divi- 
ded into  3000  parts.  300  of  these  parts  were  devoted 
to  sacred  purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the 
Athenians,  by  whom  th*y  were  rented  to  the  former 
proprietors.  Mytilene,  however,  soon  recovered  from 
of  this  Wow,  but  always  after  this  adhered 


to  tbe  side  of  the  Athenians.  It  became  a  large  uaA 
strong  city,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  wu 
tested  by  the  aiege  it  underwent  from  Memnoo,  the 
general  of  Darius,  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
A  sis.  (Arrian,  2,  1.)  It  suffered  at  a  subsequent 
period  from  tbe  Romans  on  account  of  its  adherence 
to  the  side  of  Mithradates.    (Eptt ,  Law.,  89  —Corn- 


pure  Veil  Patere,  2.  18.)  It  again, 
covered  from  this  misfortune,  and  was  restored  by 
Pompey  to  its  former  privileges,  through  favoor  to 
Tbeophanes.  These  privileges  were  confirmed  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  Mytilene  now  held  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  tbe  first  cities  of  the  empire. 
Pliny  styles  it  "libera  Mytilene,  annit  MD.  poUiu" 
(6,  30.— Compare  Strab.,  617 —Veil.  Patcrc,t,  18). 
Athena* us  praises  its  shellfish  and  wine  (3,  p.  86,  t ; 
ib  ,  p.  92,  d.  ;  1,  p.  80,  b  ).  Mytilene  could  boast  of 
having  given  birth  to  Sappho  and  Alcaros,  and  to  tbe 
historians  Myrsilus  and  Hellanicus.  Pittscus,  too,  one 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  om 
her  councils.  The  modern  Mirylcn  occupies  the  sitt 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  following  description  of  it » 
ven  by  a  recent  traveller.  "Tbe  town  of  Mttylrn  a 
nh  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  has  two  ports,  one  on  (be 
north,  and  one  on  tbe  south  offit,  botb  too  shallow  tot 
anything  bat  boats :  the  port  on  tbe  north  is  protected 
by  a  Genoese  mole,  now  in  ruins  ;  the  extreroitj  of 
the  peninsula  ia  covered  by  a  very  Urge  Genoese  ess- 
tic,  and  tbe  remainder  of  it,  and  some  of  the  conti- 
nent, by  tbe  town.  The  town  contains  about  ?W 
Greek  houses,  and  400  Turkiah  ;  its  streets  arc  nar- 
row and  filthy."  ( Turner,  Tour  in  the  Letmt,  rot 
3,  p.  299.) 

Mkkmon  (t&vy/iuv),  a  surname  given  to  Artaienes 
on  account  of  bis  retentive  memory.  (VU.  Art*, 
xcrxes  II.) 

MNKMOsfsi,  a  daughter  of  Coslos  and  Tern, 
mother  of  the  nine  Muaes  by  Jupiter,  and  goddess  o! 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  becomes  ren 
apparent  when  we  regard  the  Muses  as  syrabolicil  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
various  arts.  The  power  of  remembering,  gained  to 
practice,  at  a  time  when  books  were  rare,  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  Muses  as  a  parent.  (JEtek .,  P.  I  • 
461) 

Mnksaichus,  I.  an  engraver  on  precious  stones, 
bom  in  Etruria,  and  father  of  Pythagoras  the  pbil«^ 
pher.  Hence  he  probably  flourished  sbout  Olvmp  & 
(SMif,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  •.)— II.  A  son  of  Pytbigoris, 
who  succeeded  Aristasus  of  Crotona.  the  hwDfdatt 
successor  of  Pythagoras  himself.  (Tennetnam,  Hut 
Phil  ,  *  96.) 

MnksIclks,  a  celebrated  architect,  born  •  »««  a 
the  house  of  Pericles.  By  the  command  of  tins  dis- 
tinguished atateaman,  he  built  the  magnificent  vfv> 
bule  of  the  Athenian  citadel,  the  erection  of  *bi« 
occupied  five  aucccasive  vears(B  C.  437-433  -Pint. 
Vtt  Periel  ,  13).  While  engaged  in  this  undertskinf. 
he  fell  from  an  eminence,  but  was  healed  by  Pen- 
clea  by  the  application  of  the  herb  peUitory,  whieb  rt 
waa  fabled  Minerva  bad  pointed  out  to  tbe  latter  m» 
dream  (Plut.,  I.  e.-Plm  ,  22,  17,  20 )  A  bnxen 
statue  of  him  waa  cast  by  Stipax,  and  this  statw  *« 
designated  *'  Splanchnoptcs."  (PYin.,  I.  e.—U  ,  34- 
8,  19  —  StUig,  Diet.  Art ,  ».  v.) 

Mnesthius.    V»d.  Mencstheus. 

Mnevis,  the  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  consecrate  to 
the  sun,  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  st  Hewp- 
olis.  According  to  Jablonski  (Voe.  MfTW* <  P-  M* 
184),  his  name  signified  "the  bnll  of  light"  ot  "« 
the  aun  »  (Compare  Strabo.  803.- W  *£.  «■ 
—Plut.,  de  I*  et  0$.,  p.  492,  ed.  Wytt)  The  cot- 
onr  of  Mnevis  had  to  be  black,  and  his  skin 
rough  and  bristly.  His  worship,  however.  p*?0"'! 
disappeared  when  Apis  became  the  genenl  cf,,-v  ° 
the  country,  and  we  may  date  its  downfall  'ronl 
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lime  when  Cambyses  overthrew  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Heliopolia.  Mncvis  was  worshipped  with  the 
aaoe  aaperatmoua  ceremonies  as  Apis,  end  at  hi.- 
death  be  received  the  same  magnificent  funeral.  (Con- 
sult Creuxer,  Symboltk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  498.) 

Modkstos,  s  Latin  military  writer,  whose  history 
is  unknown  He  wrote  a  work  "  De  vocabulis  ret 
nii'..<iru,"  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D 
275  or  276.  The  first  edition  wss  published  in  1474, 
4 to.  Vend.,  edited  by  J.  Aloysius ,  and  is  a  book  of 
extreme  rarity.  There  is  also  another  edition,  sup 
posed  to  have  been  printed  at  Rome  by  Laver,  about 
1475,  4to.  An  edition  was  also  published  in  1679, 
S  vole.  4 to,  Vcsalta 

Mcknus,  a  river  of  Germany.  (Kid.  Manus  ) 
Mat  bis,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  occupied  the  throne, 
according  to  chronologisU,  for  the  space  of  68  years, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Seaoslris.  (Larcker,  Tabl. 
Ckronol .  p.  672.— Id.,  ChmnoL  d' Herod.,  p.  86,  teq. 
—Bukr,  ad  Herod  ,  2,  100.)— II.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  same 
name,  concerning  the  situation  snd  extent,  and  even 
the  existence  of  which,  authors  have  differed.  It  has 
been  represented  as  the  boldest  and  most  wonderful 
of  all  the  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  according- 
ly, Herodotus  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mids and  labyrinth.  (Herod ,  2,  149.)  As  to  its  sit- 
uation, Herodotus  and  Strabo  (810)  mark  it  out  by 
placing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Acanthus  to  the 
south.  Aphrodilopolis  towards  the  east,  and  Arsinoe 
to  the  north.  Diodorus  (1,  62)  and  Pliny  (5,  9)  con- 
firm this  statement,  by  placing  it  at  24  leagues  from 
Memphis,  between  the  province  of  that  name  and  Ar- 
sinoe The  position  thus  indicated  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Birket -Carotin,  a  lake  near- 
by 50  leagues  in  circumference.  Herodotus  makes 
the  Lake  Mceris  3600  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
greatest  depth  200  cubiu.  Bossuet  has  vindicated 
the  statement  of  its  large  extent  against  the  raillery 
of  Voltaire.  Rollin,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  in- 
credible, adopts  the  opinion  of  Pomponius.Mela  (1,9), 
and  makes  it  20,000  paces.  D'Armlle,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  has  marked  on 
his  map  of  Egypt  two  lakes  of  this  name,  one  of  which 
ia  in  fact  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the  Nile  ;  this 
be  makes  the  Mceris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
while  the  other  is  situate  to  the  northwest,  and  cor- 
responds, according  to  him,  with  the  Mceris  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.  This  last  is  the  Birket- Caroun  men- 
tioned above ;  the  former,  which  still  subsists,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bohr  Jouteph,  or  Joseph's  riv- 
er. It  opens  near  Tarout  Eccheriff,  and  ends  near 
Birket  Caroun  The  explanation  given  by  Malte- 
Brun  is,  however,  the  simplest.  Ho  supposes  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  waa  executed  by  order  of 
King  Mceris  The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the 
lake  Birket  Caroun,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  effected  this  great  change.  Thus  a  rea- 
son is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that  the  lake  waa 
of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Birket- Caroun  gives 
no  evidence  of  any  such  operation.  (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2.  p.  447,  Brussels  ed.)  If  we  listen, 
however,  merely  to  the  relstion  of  Herodotus,  the  Lake 
Mcens  wss  entirely  the  work  of  human  art ;  and,  to 
show  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre, 
each  of  which  was  200  cubits  above,  and  aa  many  be- 
low the  water,  while  on  the  summit  of  each  was  a 
colossus  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
cavation was  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
When  the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por- 
tion wss  earned  off  by  the  canal  to  the  Iske,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on  the  soil  of  Egypt 
(lower  at  that  time  than  in  our  days),  and  occasion 
sterility  ;  when  the  inundation  had  declined,  a  second 


one  was  produced  bv  the  waters  in  Lake  Moris.  The 

lapse  of  nearly  1200  years  has  made  a  great  change 
in  this  aa  in  the  other  Egyptian  works  of  art.  Mceris 
is  now  nearly  60  leagues  in  circumference.  It  might 
still,  however,  be  made  to  answer  ita  ancient  purposes, 
if  the  canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it,  and  the  dikes  restored. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible  in 
the  lime  of  Strabo.  The  lake  itself  is  said  to  have 
afforded  a  most  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits 
of  this  fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  clothes  and  perfumes.  (Compare  Martin,  De- 
script.  Hi/drogr. — Deseript.  de  VEgypte,  Etat.  Mod., 
Inratson  3,  p.  195,  seqq. — Ibid.,  Antxq.  Mem.  sur  It 
Lac  de  Mans,  par  Jornand.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  seqq. — 
Letronne  sur  Rollin,  vol.  1,  p.  22,  seqq.) 

Mcesu,  the  nsme  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hemus, 
the  modern  Balkan,  aa  far  aa  the  Danube,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  the  present 
[trounces  of  Servta  snd  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to 
the  west  were  the  rivers  Drinus  and  Ssvus,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Pannonia  and  Illyrkura.  Strabo  (295) 
says,  that  the  aid  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  call- 
ed Mysi  (M  vaoi),  snd  were  a  tribe  of  Thraciana,  like 
their  eastern  neighbours  the  Gets,  and  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mysians  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  snd  it  was  afterward  made  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Mcesia  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinus  and  the  CEscus  (or  modern 
Isker),  and  MceBia  Inferior,  extending  from  the  CEs- 
cus to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  it  was  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Axiopolis,  Durosteron, 
Nicopolis  ad  Istrum,  Viminiacum,  and  Singidunum. 
A  Roman  wall  was  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eux- 
ine, from  Axiopolia  to  Tomi,  as  a  security  against  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatiana,  who  in- 
habited the  delta  of  the  Danube.  The  conquest  of 
Dacia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
farther  north,  beyond  Mcesia  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  about  A.D.  250,  Mcesia  became 
again  a  border  country,  and,  as  such,  exposed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  who,  after  several  attempts, 
crossed  the  Danube,  snd  occupied  Mcesia  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Moeso-Gotha,  for  whom 
Ulphilss  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of 
Gotha  settled  in  Mcesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the 
Bulgarians  and  Sclavonisns  occupied  the  country  of 
Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Ser- 
via. — The  Greek  writers  called  this  country  Mvaia. 
(Dio  Cass.,  38,  10  —  Amm.  MarceU.,  27,  9.— P/rn., 
3,  26  —  Id  ,  4,  1— Tec.,  Ann.,  15,  G—Herodiun,  2, 
10.— Eneycl.  Us.  Knotd.,  vol.  15,  p.  297.) 

Moountiacum  or  M aoonti accm,  afterward  Mogun- 
tia  or  Magontia,  a  city  of  the  Vangiones,  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Mcenus  or  Mayn.  It  was 
founded,  or,  at  least,  considerably  embellished  by  Dm- 
sus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  B.C.  10,  and  became  subse 
quently  the  metropolis  of  Germania  Prima,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  or  prefect  of  Ganl.  It  often 
suffered  from  the  Batavi  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  barbarians  The 
modern  name  is  Mainz,  or,  as  we  commonly  write  it, 
Mayenee.  (Tacit  ,  Hist.,  4,  15,  37,  61,  70,  el  71  — 
Ptoi,  3.  9.) 

Moi.ioni,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phorbas.  She 
became  mother  of  Cteatua  and  Eurytus,  who  from 
her  are  called  Moltonides.    (Pausan.,  8,  14. — Apol- 

lod.,  t,  7.) 

Momonidks,  the  two  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione, 
called  Actorides  from  their  father,  and  Molionidea 
from  their  mother.  (Heyne,  ad  Ii,  2.  708.)  Their 
names  were  Eurytus  and  Ctealus.    Homer  describes 
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according  to  the  common  interpretation,  at 
twins  (dtdvfioi),  and  one  as  managing  the  chariot, 
while  the  other  held  the  lash.  Anstarchus,  however, 
explained  didvfiot  by  6i$vzi$,  on  the  authority  of  He- 
aiod  (xaru  rov  rHut66ov  itvdov),  nnd  saw  in  the  Mo- 
lionides a  double  body  with  two  heads  and  four  arms, 
like  the  double  men  of  whom  Hesiod  speaks.  This 
explanation  has  boen  rejected  by  many  as  too  artificial 
for  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  same  way  has  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycus  been -treated, 
which  makes  the  Molionides  both  to  have  come  from 
•  silver  egg  (op  Aiken.,  2,  p.  67,/.).  If  we  examine 
attentively  the  genealogy  assigned  to  these  heroes, 
new  light  will  be  found  to  break  in  upon  this  singular 
fable.  Actor,  the  father,  is  "  the  man  of  the  shore," 
against  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  break ;  be  is  also 
"  the  man  of  grinding,"  of  the  grain  crushed  and  bro- 
ken by  the  mill.  ('Kxrup,  from  d«n?. — Atyjyrepoc 
oKiy. — He*.,  Op.  et  D,  32.)  On  the  other  hand,  Mo- 
lione  is  "  tbe  female  of  combat."  MoAoc  is  tho  name 
of  her  father  (compare  ftukoc),  according  to  Pherecy- 
des,  and  Apollodorus  (1,  7)  mentions  two  individuals 
of  this  name,  one  the  son  of  Mars,  the  other  of  Deu- 
calion. Without  war  we  can  neither  conquer  nor  de- 
fend tho  soil  destined  for  culture.  Hence  one  of 
these  warriors  is  named  Eurytus,  or  "  the  good  de- 
ler,"  the  guardian,  like  the  two  Anaces  or  Dios- 
curi, whom  the  Spartan  tradition  made  to  have  issued 
from  the  same  egg.  Thus  Eurytus  is  from  ei  and 
(rvofiat,  with  an  active  signification.  (Compare  Butt- 
man,  Larilogu*,  vol.  1,  p.  146.)  Tbe  other,  Cteatua 
(reap,  res  manctpit),  is  "  the  possessor" 
or  "  proprietor."  When  the  sea  has  entered  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  shore  now  contains  it,  then 
appear  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  The  man  who 
would  remain  master  of  his  paternal  soil  must  in 
some  sort  be  double.  He  must  have  two  arms  for 
tbe  sword  and  buckler,  two  for  the  lash  and  tbe  reins 
with  which  he  guides  his  coursers.  A  single  body 
ought  to  carry  a  double  array  of  members,  a  single 
will  to  actuate  two  souls.  These  are  the  double  men 
of  Hesiod  (dtoWr). — Such  is  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
zcr  as  regards  the  fable  of  the  Molionides.  (Symbo- 
hk,  vol.  2,  p.  387 — SymMik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2, 
pt.  I,  p.  334,  teqq.)  In  place  of  this  very  poetical  ver 
sion  of  the  legend,  Hermann  gives  one  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  singularly  prosaic.  He  aees  in  tbe  wbolo 
story  a  general  reference  to  traders  coming  by  sea, 
disposing  of  their  merchandise  to  advantage,  and  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  ( Ueber  da*  We*en  und 
die  Bttuindlung  der  Mytholngte,  p.  66.) — The  Moli- 
onides are  also  mentioned  as  having  come  to  the  aid 
of  Augcas  against  Hercules.  (Heyne,  ad  II.,  11, 
706.)  The  Cyclic  poets,  from  whom  Pherecydes  and 
Pindar  (01. ,  10,  32)  drew,  in  this  instance,  their  ma- 
terials, make  them  to  have  been  slain  by  Hercules, 
whereas  Homer  speaks  of  them  aa  surviving  Hercu- 
les, as  being  still  young  (waif  tr"  tovri),  and  contem- 
porary with  Nestor. 

Molo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  aUo  Apollo- 
nins.    (Fid  Apollonius  V.) 

Molorchus.  an  old  labouring-man  near  Cleonw, 
who  hospitably  entertained  Hercules  when  the  latter 
waa  on  his  way  against  the  Nemean  lion.  Molorchus 
wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  propitiste  the 
gods  and  obtain  for  Hercules  a  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  his  enterprise,  the  hero  begged  him  to  reserve 
it  till  the  thirtieth  day,  saying  that  if  he  should  then 
return  victorious,  he  might  offer  it  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server ;  but  if  he  fell  in  the  conflict,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
neral offering  unto  him  as  a  hero.  After  having  de- 
stroyed the  lion,  Hercules  came  to  the  abode  of  Mo- 
lorchus on  the  last  day  of  the  appointed  period,  and 
found  him  just  on  tbe  point  of  offering  the  victim  for 
him  as  being  dead.  Hence  we  have  in  Tibullus  the 
"  Molorchei*  tecti*"  (4,  1,  13),  and  in  Vir- 
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gil,  "lueo*  MelortkT  {Gang  ,  3,  19  — ^poJW.,1 
6,  1 . — Heyne,  ad  loe.). 

Molossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  occupying  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  country  ;  that  is,  from  the  bead 
of  the  Aoiis,  and  the  mountainous  district  which  coo- 
pec  ta  Macedonia,  Thesaaly,  and  Epirus  to  the  Ambrs- 
cian  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  shores  of  which  m 
considered  to  belong  to  them.  (Set/fax,  p.  12)  Mo- 
loasis  must  therefore  have  comprehended  the  temiorr 
of  Janinna,  tbe  present  capital  of  Albania,  together 
with  its  lakes  and  mountains,  including  tbe  country  of 
the  Tympban,  which  bordered  on  that  part  of  Tbes**Jr 
near  the  source  of  tbe  Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  wet 
cannot  precisely  be  determined,  as  we  arc  equally  ig- 
norant of  those  of  Theaprotia.  Tbe  principal  town  of 
the  Molossi  was  Ambracia  Under  their  hung  Alex- 
ander, about  320  B.C.,  they  gamed  the  pr»pot>deranc< 
over  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  they  maintained  under 
his  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrbus  was  the  most  celebra- 
ted. After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Paulus  .Emilias, 
the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the  MoIomi. 
as  well  as  too  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  hr 
caused  were  still  visible  in  tbe  time  of  Strabo.  Toil 
country  was  famed  for  its  dogs ;  they  were  of  a  robuit 
make,  and  very  useful  in  defending  the  flocks.  (Ant- 
tot.,  Hut.  An.,  9,  I. — Cramer**  Anc.  Grtett,  toL  1, 
p.  131.) 

Molossu  or  Molossjs.  tbe  country  of  the  Moimsi 
in  Epirus.    (Vid.  Molossi) 

Molobsus,  a  son  of  Pyrrbus  and  Andromache  H« 
reigned  in  Epirus  after  the  death  of  Helenus.  [Pt* 

MUM  ,  1,  11.) 

MoLVoaioN  or  Molyckeu,  a  town  of  .Eiou*.  on 
the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  the  immediate  viaaiM 
of  Antirrhium.  According  to  Thucydidea,  it  was  sit- 
uate close  to  tbe  sea.  This  place  had  been  colwnzrd 
by  tbe  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  by  tbe  Atheni- 
ans, and  it  waa  afterward  taken  by  the  iElolians  and 
Peloponnesians  under  Euryktcbus.  (Tkncyd ,  2,8  — 
Id  ,  3, 102  )  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  (&,  34). 
who  elsewhere  writes  it  Molycria  (9.  31),  while  other 
Greek  writers  give  Molvcreia,  aa  for  example  Strabo 
(461).  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  now  eall«J 
CavroitMne,  where  its  remains  are  yet  percent 
(Cramer1*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  81.) 

Monos,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  was  the 
son  of  Night,  without  a  aire.  (Heaiod,  Tktog.,  ill-) 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Homer, 
but  is  alluded  to  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and,  as  miht 
well  be  expected,  by  Lucian.  (Hermst.,  20.  — r^- 
Hi*t.,  2,  Z.—Nigr.,  32.)  Nothing  was  perfect  or 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  tho  gods  themselves 
were  tbe  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire. 
He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  human  form  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed  a  window  in 
the  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  tboui'b; 
there  might  easily  be  brought  to  light.  Hs  ceesurwi 
the  house  which  Minerva  had  constructed,  because  the 
yo titles*  had  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  a 
bad  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided  In  the  case  of 
tho  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed  that 
his  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  hia  eyes  were  placed 
nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself  was  exposed  to  his 
satire  ;  and  when  ho  could  find  no  fault  with  her  per- 
son, he  censured  tbe  noise  made  by  her  golden  saadaU 
He  was  eventually  driven  from  Olympus. — Momus  re- 
minds us  of  tbe  CJitfan  (Tiyuv)  in  tbe  Csbtric  my** 
ries.    (Creuzer,  Synxboltk,  vol.  2,  p.  423.) 

Mona.I  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hibemu,iw* 
the  hie  of  Man.  Cmsar  gives  it  tbe  name  of  »U» 
( B.  G.,  6, 13).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Movuout*  (ei.  Era**-, 
where  some  MSS.  give  Movapiva).  He  r*x^ves 
however,  too  far  to  the  north.  Orosius  (I,  II)*"'" 
it  Mnutvia,  which  closely  resembles  the  M^ffJ1 
Pliny  (4, 10),  especially  if, 
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nahia  for  the  latter.  (CeUarhu,  Geagr.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p. 
355  ) — II.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  and  fa- 
cing the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  of  which,  in  elrtcl- 
nes»,  it  formed  part.  It  wu  situate  to  the  southeast 
of  the  former,  and  is  now  the  I  tie  of  Anglesey.  Ta- 
citus gives  it  (he  name  of  Mona  (Ann.,  14,  29. — Vit. 
Agrte ,  14),  and  Ptolemy  styles  it  Mova,  while  Dio 
Cassius  (62,  7)  names  it  Mom.  It  was  remarkable 
as  having  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Druids. 
Suetonius  Psullinus  had  conquered  Anglesey ;  but  the 
insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  secure  its  possession.  Agricols,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  having  subdued  the  Ordovices, 
undertook  the  redaction  of  the  island  and  succeeded. 
The  invasion  by  Psullinus  was  seventeen  years  previous 
to  the  conquest  of  Agricola.  ( Tacit.,  Vti.  Agric,  18.) 
Pennant  mentions  a  pass  in  Walea,  into  the  valley  of 
Ciwyd,  in  the  parish  of  Llanarmon,  which,  he  ssys,  is 
still  called  Bwick  Agrikle,  probably  from  having  been 
occupied  by  Agrtcola  on  his  way  to  the  isle  of  Mona 
Tacitus  (Ann.,  14,  28,  seqq.)  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  first  conquest  by  Psullinus.  The  sa- 
cred groves,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general.  (Consult,  in 
relation  to  the  Druidical  sacrifices,  Higgins'  CeUic 
Druids,  p.  291,  tee?.) 

Mortis  as,  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  same  with 
the  Surena  that  defeated  Crasaus.  The  appellation 
Surena,  by  which  he  is  more  commonly 


ely  a  Parthian  term  denoting  hia  high  rank. —J  I.  A 
f  arthian  officer  in  the  lime  of 
62,  19  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  2.) 
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Monda,  a  nver  on  the  western  coast  of  Lueilania, 
between  the  Darius  and  Tagua.  Conimbriga  (the 
modern  Coimbra)  was  situate  on  ita  banks.  It  is  now 
the  Mondego.  (Mela,  3,  1.— Maroon-,  Peripi ,  in 
Hud*.  Gr.  M,  vol.  1,  p.  43.)  Pliny  calls  it  the 
Munda  (4.  22). 

MombYta,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
She  received  it,  according  to  one  account,  because 
she  adtised  them  (monuit)  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow 
to  Cybele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  (Cie.,  de  Div  .,  I, 
16.)  Livy  says,  that  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno 
under  this  name  by  the  dictator  L.  Furiua  Camillua, 
when  the  Romans  waged  war  against  the  Aurunci, 
and  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Ca- 
pitolinos  had  formerly  stood.  (Livy,  7,  28. —Com- 
pare Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  183  )  Suidas,  however,  slates 
that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moneta  from  her  assuring  the 
Romans,  when,  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus,  their  pecu- 
niary resources  had  failed  them,  and  they  had  address- 
ed her  in  praver,  that,  aa  long  as  they  prosecuted  the 
war  with  justice,  the  mesns  for  csrrying  it  on  would  be 
supplied  to  them.  After  their  arms  were  crowned  with 
•access,  they  rendered  divine  honours  to  Juno,  styling 
her  "  Monet*"  or  the  '*  adviser,"  and  resolved,  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  coin  money  in  her  temple  (Sutd  . 
M.  v.  Movrfra  ) — Many  etymologists  derive  the  English 
word  "  money"  from  the  Latin  nunula ;  and  this  Isst, 
according  to  Vossius,  comes  from  moneo;  "quod  tdeo 
moneta  vocalur ;  quia  nota  inscripta  monet  not  autoris 
et  vaUtris."  The  true  root,  however,  is  most  probably 
contained  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tnyncgian,  "to  mark," 
or  myneth-ian,  "  to  stamp,"  [Richard ton,  Eng.  Diet., 
t.  v  '*  mint,"  "money.'1— -Compare  Tooke,  Diversions 
of  Purity,  vol.  2,  p  210,  ed.  1829  ) 

Mondoos,  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  had  one  continued 
bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  his  name  (ud- 
voe  ooove. — Ptin  .  7,  16. — Consult  G.  Cuvier,  ad  lot.). 

Moncxcus  Vid.  Hereulis  II. — (Herculis  Moneci 
Fortua  ) 

Moms  Sacir.  a  low  range  of  sandstone  bills,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about 
miles  from  Rome     It  is  celebrated  in  history  by 
of  the  Roman  people.    (Lts.,  3,  33  — 


Ovist,  Fait.,  3,  663.) — It  was  called  Mons  Sacer,  be- 
cause, says  Festos,  the  people,  after  their  secession, 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter.  (Gcll,  Topography  of 
Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  107.) 

Mofffcinrs,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root  up 
trees  and  hurl  them  like  a  javelin.  (Jut.,  1,  II. — 
Ovid,  Met  ,  13,  499,  seqq.—  Lucan,  6,  388.  —  Vol. 
Ftacc,  1,  146,  et.  Burm.,  ad  toe.) 

MorsIuH,  an  eminence  between  Larissa  and  Tempc, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Peneus.  A  severe  skir- 
mish took  place  in  ita  vicinity  between  the  troops  of 
Perseus  and  the  Romana.  (Livy,  42,  61,  et  67.) 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on  it ;  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  on  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Eremo,  which  were  probably  the  remains  of 
this  ancient  post.  (Jrin.,  p.  282.  —  Cramers  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

Mopsopia,  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopue  or  Mop- 
sops    (Strab.,  397. — Compare  Lycophr.,  v.  1339  ) 

MopsukbstTa,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  sea,  on  the 
banks  of  too  Pyramus.  Strabo  (676)  informa  us,  that 
Mopsus  and  Amphilochus  settled  in  this*  neighbourhood 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  founded  the  city  of  Melius, 
and  that  subsequently  they  quarrelled  about  the  place. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  to  search  in  this  quarter  for  a  city  of  Mopsus,  and 
hence  arose  the  nsme  Mopsuhestia  (Mu^otfffn'a,  "the 
retreat  of  Mopsus"),  given  to  the  place  in  question ; 
whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
most  probably,  however,  the  latter.  This  appellation 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Fan., 
3,  8)  speaks  of  Mopsuhestia.  Pliny,  however  (5,  27), 
calls  it  merely  Moptut.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
its  name  waa  corrupted  to  Mampsysta,  or  Mamista,  or 
Mansisla.  (Cod.  Tfuodot  ,  dcconlat.  dvnator.,\.  I.— 
Glycat,  Ann.,  pL  4,  p.  306  —  Itin.,  Hterotol.,  p.  580.) 
The  modern  Mentis  appears  to  be  a  farthcrxoiTuptjon 
of  these  names.  (Leake,  Journal,  p.  217.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  early  origin  of  Mopsuhestia  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  silence  of  Xenopbon,  and  also  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  Strabo  ia  the  first  who  makes 
mention  of  the  place.  (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2, 
p.  101,  teqq.) 

Mopsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto  and 
Apollo.  He  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at 
Claros ;  and  from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  more  certain  than 
Mopsus."  He  distinguixhed  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Thebes ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular  veneration  at 
the  court  of  Amphilochus,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav- 
ing been  consulted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Amphilochus, 
who  wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend  hia 
arms  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  undertake,  he  pre- 
dicted the  greatest  calamities :  but  Cslchas,  who  bad 
been  toe  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphilochus 
followed  the  opinion  of  C  ale  has,  but  tbe  prediction  of 
Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Catenas  that  be  died  soon  after.  His  death  ia 
attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification  of  the  same 
nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divination.  Csl- 
chas first  asked  bis  antagonist  bow  many  figs  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  bore ;  ten  thousand  and  one,  replied  Mop- 
sus. The  figs  were  gathered,  and  hia  answer  was 
found  to  be  true.  Mopsus  now,  to  try  his  adversary, 
asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Cslchas  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  answer,  whereupon  Mopsus  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  delivered  on  the  morrow,  and 
would  bring  forth  ten  young  ones,  of  which  only  one 
would  be  a  male.  The  morrow  proved  tbe  veracity 
of  hia  prediction,  and  Cslchas  died  through  tbe  grief 
which  his  defeat  produced.  (Tzetzet,  ad  Lyct/phr , 
437.)   Amphilochus  aubeequently,  having  occasion  to 
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visit  Argon,  intrusted  the  sovereign  power  to  Mopsus, 
to  keep  u  for  bim  during  the  apace  of  a  year.  On  bis 
return,  however,  Mopsus  refused  to  restore  to  bim 
the  kingdom,  whereupon,  having  quarrelled,  they  en- 
gaged and  alew  each  other.  ( Tzttz  ad  Lycophr., 
440)  According  to  auother  legend,  he  was  slain  by 
Hercules.  (Tzcti.  ad  Lycophr.,  980.) — II.  A  son  of 
Arcpyx  and  Chloris,  born  st  Titaresss  in  Thessaiy. 
He  waa  the  prophet  and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  died  at  his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  a  ser- 
pent in  Libya.  (Hygtn,  fab.,  14,  188,  172  —  Txetx. 
ad  Lycophr.,  980.) 

MoroantIum  (or  u),  a  town  of  Sicily,  southeast  of 
Agyrium,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Catana.  It  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Symsnhus.  Tbe  vil- 
Uge  of  Mandrt  Butneki  at  present  occupies  a  part  of 
its  site.  (Manner t,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  430.) 

Morimarusa,  s  name  applied  by  tbe  Cimbri  to  tbe 
Northern  Ocean  (Plin.,  4,  27),  and  which  means  "  the 
Dead  Sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue.  Mar  is  tbe  "  sea," 
and  Mart  "  dead."  In  the  Irish,  muir-croitut  denotes 
a  thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  (Clot*.  Journ.,  vol 
6,  p.  296,  teqq.) 

MokIni,  a  people  of  Bclgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  Ocean,  and  occupying  what  would  cor- 
respond to  U  Bouionnais,  part  of  the  Department  da 
Nord,  and  of  Flanders  along  the  sea.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Mar,  which  signifies  "  the 
sea,"  and  denoted  a  people  dwelling  along  the  sea- 
coast.  (Compare  Thierry,  Hut.  des  Gaulois,  vol.  2, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itius  or  Iccius  lay  within  their 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Britain  was  con- 
sidered as  the  shortest.  Virgil  (.&».,  8,  727)  calls 
them  "  extrtmi  konunum,"  with  reference  to  their  re- 
mote situation  on  tbe  coast  of  Belgic  Gaul.  (Heyne, 
ad  loc. — Compare  PUn.,  19,  1.)  Their  cities  were, 
Civitas  Morinorum,  nqw  Terouenne ;  and  Castellum 
Morinorum,  now  Munteastei.    (Cos.,  B.  G ,  4,  21.) 

Morphsos  (two  syllables),  the  God  of  Sleep,  arid 
also  of  dreams,  snd  hence  bis  name  from  tbe  various 
forms  (popaj),  "/orm,"  "figure'*)  to  which  be  gives  be- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  tbe  dreamer.  Thus  Ovid 
(Met.,  11, 634)  styles  him  "arttficem,  simulator  emtfue 
figura."  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheus  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
with  two  large  wings  on  bis  shoulders,  and  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  his  head.  Thia  is  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  representing  him.  (  Winckel mama,  Werte, 
vol.  2,  p.  555.)  In  tbe  Museum  Pio-Clemenlimim,  be 
is  sculptured  in  relief  on  a  cippus,  as  a  boy,  treading 
lightly  on  tiptoe  ;  on  his  head  he  has  two  wings ;  in 
his  right  hand  a  horn,  from  which  he  appears  to  be 
pouring  something;  in  his  left  a  poppy-stalk  with 
three  poppy-heads.  On  s  relief  in  the  Villa  Borghcac, 
the  god  of  dreams  is  again  represented  as  s  boy  with 
wings,  and  holding  the  poppy-sulk,  but  without  any 
horn.    ( Wintkelmann,  vol.  2,  p.  713.) 

Mors,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  born 
of  Night  without  s  sire.  Nothing  is  particularly  known 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  wor&hipped. 
"The  figures  of  Mora  or  Death."  says  Spence,  "  are 
very  uncommon,  as  indeed  those  of  the  evil  and  hurt- 
ful beings  generally  are.  They  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  rings  they  were  probably  con- 
sidered as  bad  omens,  and  were,  perhaps,  neve;  uesd. 
—Among  the  very  few  figures  of  Mors  I  have  ever 
met  with,  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery  is,  I  think,  the 
most  remarkable :  it  is  a  little  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
skeleton,  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  resting  one  of  its 
hands  on  a  long  urn.  I  fancy  Mors  was  common 
enough  in  tbe  paintings  of  old,  because  she  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  a  descriptive  manner  by  the  Ro- 
man poets.  The  face  of  Mors,  when  they  gave  her 
any  face,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pale,  wan,  desd 
colour.  The  poets  describe  her  as  ravenous,  treacher- 
ous, and  furious.    They  speak  of  her  roving  about 


open-mouthed,  and  seem  to  give  her  black  robes  and 
dark  wings.  As  tbe  ancient*  bad  more  horrid  and 
gloomy  notions  of  death  than  we  have  at  present,  so  toe 
greater  part  of  their  descriptions  are  of  a  most  frightful 
and  dismal  turn." — Compere  with  this  the  language 
of  Niebuhr  (Rvman  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  110,  Cawtiridgt 
trantl.),  who  speaks  of  the  genius  of  death,  represented 
on  Etrurian  bas-reliefs,  ss  a  perfect  cherub.  (Mtcait, 
pi.  44.) 

Mostudm  Mar  a.    Fid.  Mare  Mortuum. 

Mosa,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  confines  of 
I  Germania  Ciarhenena.  It  rose  in  Mount  Vogesua, 
among  the  Lmgones,  and  emptied  mto  the  Vahaliav. 
It  is  now  the  Ma  at  or  Meuse.    (Cos.,  B  C  ,4,  10. 

—  Tacitus,  Ann.,  2,  6. — Pkn  ,  4,  14,  seqq. —  A 
Mar  cell.,  17,  2,  9.)    In  the  Peotingcr  Table  it  is  coll- 
ed the  Mosaha. — Moss  Pons,  otherwise  called  Tra- 
jectus  Mow  (Ida.  Ant.,  461  \  is  the  modern  Maes- 
tnckt. 

Moscha,  a  harbour  of  Arabia  Felix,  st  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Sinus  Persicus.  (Pro/.,  in  Muds.  G.  M.t  3,  IS. 

—  Arrmn,  Peripl.,  m  Huds.  G.  M.,  1,  18.)  It  was 
much  frequented,  according  to  Arrian,  on  account  of 
the  Sachalitic  incense  obtained  there.  Much  doubt 
has  arisen  relative  to  the  precise  situation  of  this  port. 
Tbe  opinion  which  makes  it  correspond  to  (he 
era  Mascate,  though  plausible  on  account  of  tbe 

I  ilarity  of  names,  cannot  be  supported.  Moscha 
probably  answers  to  (he  modern  Sadschar,  which  D'An- 
ville  calls  Seger,  and  Vincent  Sckotkr  (Mannert 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p.  102,  td.  1831.— Vincent's  Per- 
iplus,  p.  344,  scqq.) 

Mown,  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling,  according  to 
Mela  (1,  3;  8,  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hyrcanian 
Sea  ;  but  according  to  Pliny  (6,  4\  around  tbe  sour- 
ces of  the  Pbasis,  between  the  Euiine  snd  Caspun 
Seas.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  calls  them  Moeryet, 
and  Procopius  Wexot.    (Rer.  Got.,  4.  2.) 

Moschion,  I.  a  physician,  whose  era  is  not  ascer- 
tained. A  treatise  on  "Female  Complaints"  (Flepi 
ruv  ywauteuw  waOuv)  ia  commonly  ascribed  to  him. 
Tbe  best  edition  is  that  of  Dewcz,  Ymdob..  1 793, 8vo. 
The  text  is  here  given  after  a  very  good  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. — "  It  is  to  be  regretted," 
says  Mr.  Adams,  "  that  this  author's  work  on  '  Female 
Complaints'  has  descended  to  us  in  so  imperfect  a  Mate  ; 
for  it  appears  to  have  contained  very  original  and  in- 
genious views  of  practice.  His  directions  relative  to 
the  umbilical  cord  after  delivery  are  more  judiooc* 
than  those  laid  down  by  any  other  ancient  author.  He 
disapproves  of  all  tbe  superstitious  and  ignorant  modes 
of  procedure  formerly  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  and 
recomroenda  to  tie  the  cord  in  two  places,  and  to  di- 
vide it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  knife. 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  practice  of  using  instruments 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  hard  crusts  of  bread.  In  cases 
of  retention  of  the  plscenta,  he  disapproves  of  sternu- 
tatories, fumigations,  suspending  weights  from  tbe  cord, 
and  the  like,  because  such  means  are  spt  to  occasion 
hemorrhage ;  and  he  directs  the  midwife  in  other  par- 
ticulars with  great  judgment." 

Moschus,  I.  or  Mociius,  a  philosopher  of  Sidon,  and 
the  most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of  Photoi* 
cian  philosophers.  If  we  are  to  credit  lambhchus  ( Fit. 
Pythag.,  3, 14),  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Pythagoras. 
After  Posidouius,  many  writers  escribe  to  him  a  system 
of  philosophy,  which  subsequently  rose  into  great  ce- 
lebrity under  the  Grecian  philosophers  I^eucippus  and 
Epicurus,  called  the  Atomic.  It  ia  urged,  in  defence 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monads  of  Pythagoras  were  tbe 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moschus,  with  which  Pythag- 
oras became  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  Phoe- 
nicia ;  and  that  from  Pythagoras  this  doctrine  passed 
to  Empedocles  and  Anaia^ora*,  and  afterward  to  Leu- 
cippus  and  Epicurus  (Stoh.,  Eel.  Pkys.,  1,  13.— 
Aritt.,  Mclaph.,  13, 6.)   To  thia  may  be  replied,  thai 
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the  single  evidence  of  Poaidonius  the  Stoic,  who  lived 
so  many  ages  »fter  the  time  of  Moschus,  to  whom  also 
Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whose  authority  even 
Strata  and  Sextos  Empincus,  who  refer  to  bun,  inti- 
mate some  suspicion,  is  too  feeble  to  support  the  whole 
weight  of  this  opinion.  But  the  circumstance  which 
most  of  all  invalidates  it  is,  that  the  method  of  philos- 
ophizing by  hypothesis  or  system,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  philosophers,  was  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Barbaric  philosophy,  which 
consisted  in  aimple  assertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
traditional  authority.  The  argument'  drawn  from  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  is  fully  refuted, 
by  showing  that  this  part  of  the  nistory  of  Pythagoras 
has  been  involved  in  obscurity  by  the  later  Platonisu, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  of  Monads,  nor  any  of 
those  systems  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Moschus,  are  the  same  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Epicurua.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that, 
whatever  credit  the  corpuscular  system  may  derive 
from  other  sources,  it  has  no  claims  to  be  considered 
aa  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Phoenicians.  {Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  75.) — II.  A  Greek 
pastoral  poet,  whose  era  is  not  clearly  ascertained. 
Suidas  (*.  v.  Hoopoe)  slates  positively  that  Moschus 
was  the  friend  or  disciple  of  Aristarchus  (for  the  word 
yvupiftof,  which  he  employs,  may  have  either  significa- 
tion). If  this  be  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  156th  Olympiad  (B.C.  156).  This 
position,  howover,  is  very  probably  erroneous,  since 
Suidas  is  here  in  contradiction  with  a  paaaage  of  Mos- 
cbna  himself  (Epitaph.  Bion.,  v.  102),  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  Theocritus  as  a  contemporary.  Now 
Theocritus  flourished  B.C.  270.— Moschus  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  be  spent  the 
greater  part  of  bis  days  at  Alexandres.  He  was  the 
friend,  and,  according  to  some,  the  disciple  of  Bion. 
We  have  four  idyls  from  him,  and  somo  other  smaller 
pieces.  1.  'Epor  dpairirnc  ("  Cupid,  a  run-away"),  a 
poem  of  twenty-nine  verses.  Venus  offers  a  reward 
to  any  one  who  will  bring  him  back  to  her ;  and  draws 
a  picture  of  the  young  deity,  so  that  no  one  may  mis- 
take him. — 2.  'Evpum/  ("  Europa").  The  subject  of 
this  poem,  which  consists  of  161  verses,  is  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Europa  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.  It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  piece,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  Grecian  literature,  were  not  the  introduc- 
tion rather  too  long.— 'Eir<rd*)<or  Biuvoe  ("  Elegy  on 
/torn"),  a  piece  of  133  verses.  The  poet  represents 
all  nature  as  mourning  the  death  of  Bion.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  production  ;  but  overloaded  with  imagery,  and 
open  to  the  charge  of  what  Valckenaer  calls  "  eltgan- 
tissimam  luxuriem^—i.  Meydpa,  yvvi)  'HpaxXcovf 
(•'  Megara,  spouse  of  Hercules"),  a  fragment,  contain- 
ing 125  verses.  It  is  this  fragment  which  some  crit- 
ics have  sought  to  assign  to  Pisander,  and  others  to 
Panyasis.  We  have  in  it  a  dialogue  between  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  Hercules.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Tiryns,  and  the  hero  is  supposed  to  be  absent  at 
the  time,  accomplishing  one  of  the  labours  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eurystheua.  rhe  two  females  deplore  their 
own  bard  lot  and  that  of  Hercules.  This  piece  con- 
tains less  imagery  and  ornament  than  the  other  re- 
mams  which  we  possess  of  Moschus.  It  is  marked 
by  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
ancient  epopee,  and  is  distinguished  by  traits  of  gen- 
uine feeling. — *' Moschus,"  observes  Elton,  "seems 
to  have  taken  Bion  for  his  model,  and  resembles  bim 
in  his  turn  for  apologues,  his  delicate  amenity  of  atyle, 
his  luxuriance  of  poetic  imagery,  and  his  graceful  and, 
as  it  were,  feminine  softness.  The  '  Elegy  on  Bion' 
may  at  first  view  appear  forced  and  affected,  from 
its  exuberance  of  conceit;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
critique  on  *  Lycidas,'  has  given  a  currency  to  the 
opinion  that,  where  there  is  real  sorrow,  there  can 
be  nothing  of  mere  poetry.    I  am  satisfied  that  the 


'  inference  is  onphilosophical.  What  is  the  reason 
that  •  Lycidas,'  and  that  the  '  Monody  on  Locy,'  by 
Lord  Ly  tile  ton,  cootinue  to  be  popular  in  defiance 
of  criticism  1  It  is  that  the  criticism  is  hypercriti- 
cal, and  that  the  popular  feeling  is  right.  Shaks- 
peare,  who  bad  from  nature  the  deepest  intuition 

!  into  the  complicated  science  of  mental  philosophy, 
saw  that  the  human  mind  perpetually  foils  the  cal- 
culations of  previous  reasoning.     We  are  often 

|  struck  with  the  language  and  deportment  of  his  char- 
acters, as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  yet  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  find  that  Sbakspearc,  in  disappoint- 
ing the  vulgar  notions  of  probability  or  consistency, 
lias  taken  hu  instructions  from  practical  human  lira 
Among  various  instances,  that  of  a  seemingly  affected 
and  overstrained  mode  of  diction,  and  far-fetched  train 
of  sentiment,  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent,  and  as  that  which  is  most  frequently  coo- 
demned,  with  a  positive  confidence,  as  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  a  universally  acknowledged  rule.  But  it  will 
be  found  that  the  human  mind,  when  acted  upon  by 
any  extraordinary  excitement,  does  in  fact  fly  to  re- 
mote associations,  and  vent  ita  auperfluous  energy  in 
violent  combinations,  and  in  a  wild  sportiveneas  of 
imagery.  The  '  Elegy*  of  Moschus,  like  the  '  Ly- 
cidas* of  Milton,  ia  no  impeachment  of  the  poet's  ac- 
curate taste  or  genuine  simplicity  of  feeling  :  it  ia,  it) 
either  instance,  the  luxury  of  sorrow  which  pieases 
itself  with  grotesque  and  romantic  creations  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy  :  it  ia  the  revery  of  a  poet ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  irregularity  of  mind,  that  unseating 
of  the  judgment  by  an  overbalance  of  the  imagination, 
which  marks  the  delirious  excess  of  melancholy  in  the 

I  man."  (Specimens  of  the  Classic  Poets,  vol.  1,  p. 
369,  seqq.  > — The  remaina  of  Moschus  are  given  in 
the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gsisford,  and  Uoissonsde. 
One  of  the  best  separate  editions  is  that  of  Manso, 
Goth*,  1784  and  1807,  Svo.  (Scholl,  Hist.  hit.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  165.) 

MoscHf  los.  Vid.  Mosychlos. 
Mosslla.  a  river  of  Belgic  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  and  flowing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Leuci,  Mediomstrici,  and  Treveri,  into 
the  Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Coblcntz).  It  is  now  the 
Moselle  (Toe.,  Ann.,  13,  63.— Amm.  Martell.,  16, 
3.— Flor.,  8,  10.) 

Mosvcmlus  or  Moschylus,  a  mountain  in  Lern- 
nos.  and  the  earlieal  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
(Ukert,  uber  Lemnos  und  den  Mosychlos —Allg.  Ge- 
ogr.  Ephem,  1802,  p.  13.)  Hence  Lemnos  ia  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Od  ,  8,  283)  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  this  island  received  him  when  hurled 
from  the  skies.  (U.,  1,  592.)  Mosychlus  is  mention- 
ed aa  a  volcanic  mountain  by  many  of  the  later  wri- 
ters, and  waa  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and. (Antitn.,  op.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.,  Tkeriac.,  474.-* 
Schol.  ad  Lycopkr.,  227.— Nuand.,  Thcriac.,  468- 
Hesych.,  s.  *.  Moo^vXor. — Steph.  By*.,  s.  ».  AtodXn. 
—  Varro,  L  L.,  7,  19,  dec  )  It  is  thought  to  have 
sunk  in  the  aea  a  abort  time  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
together  with  the  island  Chrysa.— When  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  became  better  known  to  tbe  Greeks, 
and  ./Etna,  with  the  ifiolian  isles,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  seem  to  have  transferred  tbe  forges  of  Vul- 
can to  this  latter  quarter.  (Compare  tbe  authorities 
cited  by  Cluver,  Sic.  Ant.,  1.  2.  p.  407  )  According 
to  other  mythological  fables,  Typhoo  or  Typhoeus  lay 
buried  beneath  itna  (AZschyl.,  Prom  Vxnct.,  372, 
seqq.  —  Pind,Pytk.,  1,  29,  seqq  —  Cluv.,  Sic  Ant., 
I.  1,  p.  108),  or,  aa  others  relate.  Enceladua  (Opptan, 
Cyneg.,  1,  978,  seqq. — Creuser,  ad  Xanth.,  fragm., 
p.  163,  seqq.);  and  the  battle-ground  between  tho 
gods  and  giants  wax  placed  by  no  me  m  Sicily,  by  oth- 
ers near  Cumsi  in  Italy.  (Apollod.,  1,  6,  3. — Strab., 
243.— Id.,  381.— Flue*  3,  9  — id.,  18,  29.— Polyb., 
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3,  91  —  Dioi.  Sic.,  4,  31.— A,  6,  71.)  Almost  ev- 
ery volcanic  situation,  however,  in  the  ancient  world, 
seems  to  have  had  tbi*  honour  in  succession  conferred 
upon  it.  (Compare  BcrkcL,  ad  Stepk,  Bys.f  e.  v. 
liaX^vn.) 

Mosvnaci,  a  people  of  Pontoa  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  near  Census.  {Xen.,  Anab.f  6, 4, 2 )  The 
10,000  Greeks  passed  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat.  The  name  is  one  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  in  wooden 
jwers  or  fort*  (/sdoovv,  a  wooden  tower,  and  olxiu, "  to 
dwell."— Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.,  vol.  3,  p.  176.— Compare 
A  poll.  Rhod.,  2,  1018. — Schneider,  ad  Xen.,  I.  e.). 

Mi'LciBKR,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  from  the  verb 
muleeo,  "  to  soften,"  and  alluding  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  fire  upon  metals.  (Aul.  Gcll.,  18,  22.— 
Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  12  —  Ovid,  Met.,  3,  5.) 

MolAcha,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  same,  according  to 
the  common  account,  with  the  Molochath  and  Malva, 
and  which  separated  Mauritania  from  Numidia  in  the 
time  of  Bocehna,  king  of  the  former  country.  Hama- 
ker,  however  (Miscellanea  PhctnicvL,  p.  340,  seqq), 
disputes  the  correctness  of  ihte,  and  makes  distinct 
rivers  of  the  Molochath,  Malva,  and  Mulucha.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer,  the  Molochath  was  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  two  countries  above  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Bocchar  (Lre.,  30,  30) ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. Mauritania  was  extended  to  the  river  Mulucha, 
in  tht  days  of  Bocchos :  under  Bogud,  the  sou  of 
Bacchus,  it  was  farther  extended  to  the  Ampsagas  ; 
but  afterward,  under  Juba,  waa  circumscribed  by  the 
Nasava:  and  finally,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Ampsagas  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit,  and 
Mauritania,  thus  enlarged,  was  divided  by  that  em- 
peror into  two  provinces,  which  the  third  river,  the 
Malva,  separated.  (Hamaker,  L  e.)  According  to 
the  same  Oriental  scholar,  the  names  Mulucha  and 
Molochath  both  signify  "  tall ;"  while  Malva  has  the 
meaning  of  "full,  and  indicates  a  large  and  copious 
stream.  (Hamaker,  p.  345. —Compare  Geeentus, 
Phan.  Monument.,  p.  425.) 

MuLvioa  Pons.    Vid.  Mil  vine  Pons. 

Mummios,  I.  Lucius,  a  Roman  of  plebeian  origin 
Having  been  sent  (B.C.  153)  into  Farther  Spain  as 
praetor,  be  experienced  at  first  a  considerable  check ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  his  credit,  and  gained  sev- 
eral advantages,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  yet 
obtsined  for  him  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  (Apptan, 
Bell.  Hiep.,  66.—8ckweigk,  ad  loe.)  Having  been 
elected  consul  B.C.  146,  and  charged  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  against  the  Acha?an  league,  he 
received  the  command  of  the  forces  from  Metellus, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  This  victory  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  his  troops.  The  finest  works  of  art  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  either  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  or  sent  off  to  Rome.  It 
is  aaid  that  Mummius,  in  the  true  spin}  of  a  rude  and 
unlettered  soldier,  made  it  an  express  condition  with 
those  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  this  occssion, 
some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  to  Rome,  that  if 
they  lost  any  they  most  replace  them  by  new  one$  ! 
{"  si  tea  ptrdxdxstcnl,  novas  esse  reddxturos.'" — VeU. 
Patere.,  1,  18).  On  bis  return,  Mummius  was  hon- 
oured with  another  triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Achaicus.  He  was  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
B  C.  141,  during  which  year  the  Capitol  was  gilded. 
(Plin.,  33, 3  )  Mummius  died  so  poor  ss  not  to  leave 
sufficient  for  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  who  accord- 
ingly received  a  portion  from  the  senate.  He  left 
some  orations  behind  him,  which  Cicero  characleriaes 
as  plain  and  oldfaahioned  in  their  style  ("simplex 
qutdem  L.  Mummxtu  el  aMiquus  " — Brut.,  35).  But 
the  same  writer  does  justice  elsewhere  to  his  great 
probity  and  disinterestedness,  in  bringing  back  from 


Corinth  nothing  wherewith  to  make  himself  a  rub- 
er man.  (De  Officii*,  2,  32.)  Apptan  states  that 
Mummtos  was  condemned  under  the  Varian  law,  and 
punished  with  exile,  and  that  be  ended  his  days  at 
Deloe.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1,  37.)  This,  however,  is  very 
probably  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  historian, 
seems  to  have  confounded  him  with  L.  " 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  (c.  89.  — ( 
Sckweigh.,  tnd.  ad  Am.,  e.  v.  Mummius.  —  Frein- 
skem  ,  71,  41) — II.  Spurius,  brother  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  with  more  praise 
as  a  public  speaker  than  his  brother;  and  is  also  said 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  Stoic  philosophy.  (Oic., 
Brut.,  25.) 

MonatTos,  Plancos,  a  Roman  whose  nai 
ly  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.  He 
one  of  Ctesar's  warmest  partisans,  and  was  sent  by 
him  into  Gaul  to  found  coloniea  there.  He  was  also 
intended  by  him  for  tbe  consulship.  After  tbe  battle 
of  Mutina,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Antony  and 
Lcpidus,  and  became  consul  with  the  former,  A.U.C. 
712.  He  afterward  accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
where  he  performed  the  part  of  a  vile  conrtier,  and 
even  of  a  buffoon,  around  the  person  of  Cleopatra. 
When  fortune  deserted  his  protector,  be  turned  his 
bsck  upon  him  and  embraced  the  party  of  Octavianns. 
In  732  he  was  chosen  censor.  We  have  several  let- 
ters of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Cicero. 
They  betray  tbe  equivocal  character  of  the  man. 
(Seh'611,  Hist.  Lit.  Ram.,  vol.  2,  p.  149.) 

Monda,  a  strongly  fortified  and  large  city  of  His- 
pania  Bsstica,  on  the  coast,  southwest  of  Malaca- 
(Sirabo,  141,  160.)  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  the 
famous  battle  between  Cs?sar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey, 
which  put  an  end  to  tbe  war.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Hisp  .  c. 
31.)  It  was  a  most  desperate  action,  and  even  the 
veterans  of  Cawar,  who  for  upward  of  fourteen  years 
had  signalized  their  vslour,  were  compelled  to  give 
way.  It  waa  only  by  the  roost  vigorous  exertions 
that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  at  last  defeated.  Cs>- 
sar  is  said  to  have  given  up  all  for  lost  at  one  period 
of  the  fight,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  destroy- 
ing himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  battle,  he  told 
his  friends  that  be  bad  often  fought  for  vietory.  but 
that  this  was  the  first  time  be  had  fought  for  his  life. 
Cresar  is  said  to  have  lost  1000  of  his  best  soldiers: 
the  enemy  hsd  30.000  slain.  The  battle  was  fought 
the  17th  March,  B.C.  45.  After  tbe  battle,  the  siege 
of  Munda  ensued,  snd  the  assailants  are  aaid  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  in 
elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient  height.  The  lit- 
tle village  of  Monda  in  Grenada  is  supposed  to  lie 
near  tbe  ancient  city  (Plin..  3,  3.— Lr»  ,  34,  42  — 
SU.  Ital,  3,  400  — Wonts,  4,  2  —  Dio  Cass  ,  43,  39. 
— Vol.  Max  ,  7,  6.) 

MunvchTa  (and  At),  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  so 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Monychus,  sn  Orchomeman. 
who,  having  been  expelled  from  Bosons  by  tho  Thra- 
cisns,  settled  st  Athens.  (Diod  Sic.,  fragm  ,  7  ) 
Slrabo  describes  it  ss  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  with 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abound- 
ing with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art.  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  lines, 
connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Monyehia  became 
s  most  important  position,  from  the  security  it'afford- 
ed  to  these  msritime  dependencies  of  Athens,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  always  mentioned  ss  the  point 
which  was  most  particularly  guarded  when  any  attack 
whs  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  (Tkuevd., 
8.  92  —Xen  .  Hist  Or  ,  2.  4  —  Pint.,  Vil  Pkoe  — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  351  )  Hobboase, 
I  in  speaking  of  the  Munychisn  harbour,  observes,  "  tbo 
'  old  harbour  of  Munychia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  there 
are  several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  water, 
and  a  piece  of  pier  is  to  be  seen  st  each  aide  of  the 
mouth  of  it ;  so  that  the  entrance,  as  well  as  the 
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whole  port,  is  amaller  than  that  of  the  Prrssae.  The 

direction  of  the  port  is  from  south  to  north.  If  the 
harbour  once  contained  four  hundred  ships,  each  tea- 
sel must  have  been  a  wherry."  (Vol.  1,  p.  801,  Am. 
ed.)  See  more  on  thia  aubject  in  the  remarks  on  the 
article*  Phalerua  and  Pireus. 

MusjBna,  I.  L.  Lictniua,  a  Roman  commander. 
He  had  charge  of  Sylla'a  left  wing  in  the  battle  with 
Archelaua,  near  Chcronea,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  victory  which  Sylla  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  Utter  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mithradatea,  he  left  Murena  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man forcea  in  Aaia,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
treaty  and  invaded  Cappadocia,  plundering  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  at  Comana.  Mithradatea,  how- 
ever, met  and  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
(Vtd.  Mithradatea  VI.)— II.  The  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  consul,  and  colleague  of  D.  Stlanua,  was  ac- 
.used  by  Serviua  Sulpiciua  and  Cato  of  having  been 
guilty  of  bribery  in  auing  for  the  consulship,  and  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  The  oration  delivered  on 
thia  occasion  ia  atill  extant.    Murena  was  acquitted. 

Virus*,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  Dravua, 
a  abort  distance  to  the  west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  It  waa  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  in  ila  vi- 
cinity Magnentiua  waa  defeated  by  Conatamiua.  It 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Essek,  the  capital  of  Scla- 
vonia.    (Steph  Byz.,  p.  472.— Ptol) 

Mi'itia  or  Muacu,  a  surname  given  to  Venua  by 
the  Romans.  The  more  popular  orthography  with 
the  ancient  writers  waa  Myrtut,  from  myrtus,  "  the 
myrtle,"  and  various  reasons  are  assigned  for  thia 
etymology.  (Serv.  ad  Eelog.,  7,  62. —  Odd,  Fa*!., 
4,  141.—  Serv.  ad  Georg.,  2,  64.)  The  other  form 
of  the  name,  Murcia,  ia  explained  as  follows  by  St. 
Augoatine  (dc  Civ.  Dei,  4,  16)  ;  "  Dea  Murcia,  qua 
prater  modum  rum  movcretur,  ac  facer tt  hominem,  ui 
ait  Pomponxus,  mvrcidum,  id  eat,  nimis  desidtosum 
et  inoctuosum."  (Compare  Arnobius,  1.  4,  p.  132.) 
She  bad  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  hence  thia  hill  waa  anciently  called  Murciua. 
(Fcstu*.— Liv  ,  1,  33.) 

Mcsa,  Anlouiua,  a  celebrated  physician  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  a  freedman  of  that  emperor's.  Some,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
son  of  a  parent  named  Iasua.  Pliny  apeaka  of  a  broth- 
er of  Muaa's,  named  Eupborbus,  who  waa  physician  to 
Jub*  II.,  king  of  Mauritania ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  discovered  by  him, 
received  from  thia  prince  the  complimentary  name  of 
Euphorbia.  (P/m,  25, 7)  Muaa  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  It  appears  that  he  took  up  the  atudy 
of  medicine  merely  with  the  view  of  relieving  his  own 
father,  who  was  weighed  down  with  infirmities,  and 
his  filial  piety  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  distinguished 
proficiency  to  which  he  attained  in  the  healing  art. 
His  reputation  became  established  by  a  successful  cure 
^vhich  he  performed  in  the  case  of  the  emperor.  Au- 
gustus had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a  com- 
plaint about  which  the  ancient  writera  give  us  no  exact 
information,  but  which  the  imperial  physicians  appear 
only  to  have  aggravated  by  the  use  of  warm  remedies. 
Musa  was  at  length  called  in,  and  the  emperor  placed 
himself  in  hia  hands.  Discarding  all  fomentations  and 
heating  remedies,  Musa  prescribed  the  cold  bath  and 
refreshing  drinks,  and  Augustus  soon  recovered  the 
health  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  (Sue- 
ton  .  Vit.  Aug.,  8\.—Du>  Cast.,  63.  SO— PI  in  ,  29. 
1 .)  Auguatus  and  the  senate  not  only  presented  Musa 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  equcs  or  knight,  and  caused  a 
brazen  atatue  to  be  erecteo  to  him  in  tne  temple  of  yEa- 
culspius.  (Ackermann,  Prolus.  de  Ant.  Mus ,  $  6,  p. 
15.)  It  is  also  said,  that,  out  of  consideration  for  Mu- 
st, the  whole  medical  profession  were  to  be  exempted 


from  taxes  for  the  time  to  come.    Indeed,  from  thia  pe- 
riod, instruction  to  the  healing  art  became  more  highly 
esteemed  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  on  a  level  with 
the  teaching  of  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy. 
(Consult  Gaupp,  de  prof,  et  nua\  eorumque  priviUg., 
p.  29,  Vratislav.,  1827.)  Musa  was  not  slwaya,  how- 
ever, so  successful  in  hia  practice  ;  and  the  uee  of  the 
cold  bath,  which  bad  saved  Augustus,  hastened,  or,  at 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  the  young  Mai- 
cellua.    This,  at  leaat,  ia  the  account  given  by  Dio 
Caaaiua  (53,  30).    It  must  be  observed,  however,  in 
justice  to  Musa,  that  Suetonius,  Velleiua  Paterculua, 
Pliny,  and  Tacilua,  are  silent  on  this  head.    Dio  Cas- 
erns, in  another  passive  (53,  33),  stales,  that  Livia  was 
suspected  by  some  of  having  cauaed  poison  to  be  ad-* 
ministered  to  young  Marcellus,  which  baffled  all  the 
skill  of  hia  physicians;  but  he  adds,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  a  severe  epidemic  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  which  great  numbers  perished,  rendered 
this  suspicion  somewhat  improbable.    Velleius  Pater- 
culua, Pliny,  and  Tacitus  make  no  such  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  Musa ;  and  Serviua,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 
(JSn.,  6,  862),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to 
a  different  cause.    (Compare  Bumconi,  Lettres  sur 
Celse,  p.  59. — Rate,  Diss,  dc  Aug.  contr.  mtd.  cura- 
to,  Hal.,  1741.)    The  cold  bath,  after  thia,  waa  for 
a  long  time  discontinued,  until  Charmia  of  Massilia 
brought  it  again  into  uae  at  Rome,  with  great  emolu- 
ment to  himself  and  advantage  to  invalids.    (Plin.,  /. 
c. — Essai  Hist,  sur  le  Med.  en  France,  p.  20,  Paris, 
1762.)— The  talenta  of  Muaa  do  not  appear  lo  have 
been  confined  to  the  medical  art.    Virgil  praises  his 
spirit  and  taate  in  an  epigram  contained  in  the  Catalec- 
ta  (13),  in  which  he  says  that  Phoebus  and  the  Muses 
had  bestowed  upon  him  their  choicest  gifts.    He  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  botr 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the^latter  of  whom  he  adviaed  to 
leave  off  bathing  at  Baia*.    (Epist ,  1,  15.)   Musa  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  uae  of  the  flesh  of 
vipcra  in  curing  ulcers,  and  employed,  as  aimplea,  let- 
tuce, succory,  and  endives.    He  waa  the  inventor  of 
many  remediea,  which  all  bore  hia  name.    (Galen,  de 
Comp.  Med.,  see.  foe  ,  lib.  8,  p.  287,  etc.— Plin.,  89,  6.) 
— Two  worka  are  erroneously  aacribed  to  Muaa,  one  a 
treatise  "  De  Herba  Betonua,"  published  by  Humel- 
berg  with  notes,  Ttgur.,  1537,  4to;  and  the  other  a 
poetical  fragment,  "  De  tuenda  valctudine,"  addressed 
to  Mccenas,  which  appeared  at  Nuremberg,  1538, 8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Troppau.  The  genuine  frag- 
mcnts  of  Muaa  were  collected  by  Caldam :  "  Antonii 
Musa  fragmenta  qua  exsfant,"  Itassann,  1800, 8 vo. — 
There  is  a  curious  dissertation  of  Bishop  Atterbury  a 
(Lond.,  1740,  8vo),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Virgil  hat  commemorated  Musa  in  the  twelfth  book 
of  the  ^Eneid,  under  the  character  of  Iaspis.  (Biogr. 
Unit ,  vol.  30,  p.  465,  rcq. — Sprengel,  Hut.  Med ,  vol. 
2,  p.  23,  seq  —Bakr,  Geseh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  69L) 
Mt's^E,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
music,  and  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  aud  who 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Mnerooa- 
yne.    No  definite  number  of  the  Muses  is  given  by 
Homer ;  for  the  verse  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  nine 
is  now  regarded  aa  spurioua.   (Od  ,  24,  60.)  Perhaps 
originally,  aa  in  the  caso  of  the  Erinnyes  and  ao  many 
other  deities,  there  was  no  precise  number.  Pauaan- 
ias  (9,  29, 1)  gives  an  old  tradition,  according  to  which 
there  were  only  three  Muses :  Melete  (Practice), 
Mneme  (Memory),  and  A  cede  (Song).    Aratua  aaid 
there  were  four,  tho  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
I  Pluaia  ( Wealthy),  and  that  their  names  were  Thelxi- 
noe  (Mind-soolher),  Aorde,  Melete,  and  Arche  (Begin- 
ning.—Cic.,  N.  D.,  3,  21.  —  Eudoeia,  294)  Alc- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Muses  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  sod  Earth.    (Dtod.  Stc  ,  47  —  Paw 
\san.,  9,  29,  4.)   The  more  received  opinion  makes 
I  them  nine  in  number,  sod,  as  we  have  already  remark 
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ed,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mnemosyne,  the 
goddess  of  Memory.  (lies.,  Tkeog.,  53,  srqq. — Id.ib., 
76.) — The  names  of  the  Muses  were  Calliope,  Cho, 
Melpomene,  Eaterpe,  Erato,  Terpsichore,  Urania,  Tha- 
lia, and  Polymnis,  an  account  of  each  of  whom  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular departments  which  later  ages  assigned  to  each. 
—  I'ii  rui  in  Macedonia  is  said  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  53) 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses  ;  and  every- 
thing relating  to  them  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  these  god- 
desses came  from  the  North  into  Hellas.  (Buttmann, 
Mvthol ,  vol.  1,  p.  293.—  Voss,  Mythol.  Bnefe,  vol. 
4,  p.  3. — Midler,  Orchom.,  p  381. — Id.,  Prolegom  , 
p.  219.)  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grottoes,  and 
springs  from  which  they  have  derived  their  appella- 
tions, or  which  were  sacred  to  them,  were  in  Mace- 
donia, Thessaly,  Phocis,  or  Bceotia.  Such  are  the 
mountains  Pimpla,  I'uidu*,  Parnassus,  Helicon;  the 
fountains  Hippocrcii--,  Aganippe,  Castalia ;  and  also 
the  Corycian  Cave. — The  Muses,  as  Homer  informs  us 
(17.,  2,  594),  met  the  Thracian  Thamyris  in  Donon  (in 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  he  was  returning  from  CEchalia. 
He  had  boasted  that  be  could  excel  Mem  in  singing  ; 
aud,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  they  struck  bim  blind 
and  deprived  bim  of  his  knowledge  of  muaic.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  these  goddesses,  the  nine  daughters 
of  Pierus,  king  of  .Emathia,  are  said  to  have  challenged 
tbem  to  a  contest  of  singing.  The  place  of  trial  was 
Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  the  daughters  of  Pi- 
erus, the  sky  became  dark,  and  all  nature  was  put  out 
of  harmony  ;  but  at  that  of  the  Muses,  the  heavens 
themselves,  the  stars,  the  sea,  and  tbe  rivers,  stood  mo- 
tionless, and  Helicon  swelled  up  with  delight,  so  that 
nis  summit  would  have  reached  the  sky  had  not  Nep- 
tune directed  Pegasus  to  strike  it  with  bis  hoof.  The 
Muses  then  turned  the  presumptuous  maidens  into 
nine  different  kinds  of  birds,  (cficander,  ap.  Anion. 
Lib.,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  legend  {Met.,  5, 
300,  seqq),  aays  they  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Statius.  (SUv.,  2,  4.  19  )  —  The 
most  probable  derivation  of  tbe  name  Mute  (Mo€aa) 
aeema  to  be  that  which  deduces  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  fiau,  "  to  inquire"  or  "  intent ;"  so  that  the  Mu- 
ses are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  in- 
ventive powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the  aeveral 
arts.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p  185,  seqq.) 

Musaos,  I.  an  early  Greek  bard,  of  whom  little 
more  ia  known  than  of  Orpheus,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  enveloped  in  mystery  and  encumbered  with  fa- 
bles. Plato  calls  htm  the  son  of  Selene,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this  latter  name, 
Hermesianax,  in  a  passage  of  his  Leontion,  preserved 
by  Athenxus,  says  that  Menc,  that  is,  the  Moon,  was 
the  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  ho  styles  the  favourite 
of  the  Graces.  (Alhen.,  13,  p.  697,  c.  —  Compare 
Sckol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Ran.,  1065.)  Others  merely 
make  a  nymph  to  have  been  his  parent.  Muscus  was 
born  either  at  Athens  or  at  Eleusis,  for  the  ancient 
writer*  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point :  he  was  origi- 
nally, however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  Eumolpidas,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Thracian  Eumolpus.  This  family  was 
in  possession  of  certain  mysteries  and  peculiar  rites  of 
initiation,  and  claimed  from  father  to  son  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Muscus  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent 
from  Eumolpus :  tradition  named  Antiphenea  for  his 
father.  He  is  placed  in  the  Arundelian  marbles  at 
1426  B.C  ,  when  his  hymns  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  celebration  of  the  Elcusinian  mysteries. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  quarter  of  the  city  where 
he  had  rcsidod,  and  where  he  was  also  interred,  still 
bore  the  name  of  Museum  (Movo«ov. —  Pausan.,  1, 
55).  He  was  married  to  Dei'ope,  by  whom  he  had  Eu- 
molpus tbe  younger,  who  presided  at  the  expiation  of 
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Hercules.  Some  traditions  made  Muscus  the  discipie 
of  Orpheua  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  call  him  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  latter  ;  and  Suidas  slates  expressly,  thai, 
although  a  disciple  of  Orpheus,  he  was  more  advanced 
in  years  than  the  latter,  who  bequeathed  to  him  bis 
lyre.  According  to  another  tradition,  this  <r*Uument 
was  intrusted  to  M  uscus  by  the  Muses,  who  had  found 
it  on  the  aeaahore  after  the  death  of  Orpheus. — The 
poem*  of  Muscus,  neglected  very  probably  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  poetry  of  Ionia,  more  consonant  with 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation,  became  widely  diffused, 
were  interpolated  to  such  a  degree,  that,  wheo  in  a 
subsequent  age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  was  original  and  what  had  been  added 
Pausanias  ( 1 ,  22)  regarded  the  hymn  in  honour  of  Ceres 
aa  the  only  genuine  one :  all  the  rest  appeared  to  him 
the  work  of  Onomacritus,  who 'was  contemporary  with 
the  Pisistratidc  ;  for  the  poem  of  Htm  and  Lrandcr, 
which  we  have  remaining,  is  by  another  Mu&cus,  sur- 
named  the  grammarian — We  will  now  proceed  to  enu- 
merate tbe  titles  of  the  works  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
bard. — Xpnopoi  ("Oracles").  Muscus,  according  to 
Herodotus  (8,  96),  had  predicted  the  happy  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis;  that  is,  some  one  had  applied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  old 
prophecies  preserved  among  the  people ;  just  aa  was 
afterward  done  with  regard  to  the  three  verses  preserv- 
ed for  ua  by  Pausanias  (10,  9),  and  in  which  the  A  the 
niana  saw,  with  the  more  willingness,  a  prediction  rel- 
ative to  the  battle  of  ..Egos  Potamos,  because  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  they  bad  belore  entertained  ol 
the  treachery  of  Adimantus.  This  last-mentioned  ora- 
cle of  Musxus,  and  also  another,  likewise  m  three 
verses,  preserved  by  Clemena  Alexandnnua  ( S.'rn- 
maim,  8,  p.  738),  are  the  two  chief  fragment*  that  re- 
main to  us  of  the  poetry  of  Muscus.  His  orartt-s 
were  collected  by  Onomacritus,  in  obedience  to  lbs 
orders  of  Hipparchus;  hut  the  poet  Lasus,  of  Her- 
mione,  having  delected  the  lraud  practised  by  Ono- 
macritus, who  had  intermingled  his  o\mi  productions 
with  these  ancient  prophecies,  Hipparchus  drove  the 
impostor  into  exile.  (Herodotus,  7,  6  )  It  appears, 
thsl  after  this  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
belonged  to  Musxus  from  what  had  been  Interpol* 
ted  by  Onomacritus. — 3.  TeAeroi  ("Inilmttons").  A 
passage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (vol.  6,  p.  221,  «a>. 
Bipont  )  explains  the  object  of  this  species  of  poe- 
try :  by  these  initiatory  forms  tbe  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  ci'.her  hy  individuals  or  entire  communities 
were  expiated.  They  were  also  cited  under  the  title 
of  Kadapfioi  ("  Purifications"),  or  Tlupa'/.voctc;  ("Ab- 
solutions").— 3.  'kKcotie  vocuv  ("Charms  against 
maladies").  Cited  by  Aristophanes  (Ran ,  1033) 
and  Eustathius  (ad.  II.,  introd.). — 4.  ifaipa  ("The 
Sphere").  An  astrological  poem.  Diogenes  Lecrtioa, 
in  speaking  of  Muscus,  save,  iroiijaat  6c  SeovecMw 
not  EOmpav  irpuTov  :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  he. 
was  the  first  who  versified  such  subjects  as  a  Tbeogo- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  incorrectly 
gives  this  a  literal  translation,  that  Musssos  was  the 
first  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on  this  error  is 
founded  the  calculation  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, according  to  which  the  Argonautic  expedition 
look  place  936  B.C.  (Consult  Clavier,  Hist,  iu 
premiers  temps  de  la  Grice,  2d  cd.,  vol.  3,  p.  24.) — 6. 
Qeoyovia  ("  A  Theogony"). — 6.  TiTavoypa+ta,  a  de- 
scription of  the  war  of  the  Titans. — 7.  T<rvtf»,«ai 
("  Precepts").  Addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus.  Also 
cited  under  the  title  of  Evu6?.xm  notnoic.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  have  been  a  code  of  instructions  tor 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  According  to  Sui- 
das, it  contained  4000  verses. — 8.  Kparrjp.  Semin 
(ad  Mn.,  6,  667)  is  the  only  one  that  cites  this  poem 
He  saya  it  was  the  first  production  of  Muscus,  atu. 
was  dedicated  to  Orpheus.   The  title  would  seem  to  in- 
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oicate  i  work  of  a  mixed  character,  aa  the  term  xpar^p 
denotes  a  vessel  in  which  wine  and  water  were  mixed. 
—  9  A  Hymn  to  Cera.  Cited  by  Paaaaoiaa  aa  the 
only  authentic  production  of  Muawoi.  It  was  com- 
posed for  the  family  of  the  Lycomedw,  who  appear  to 
hare  cherished  %  particular  veneration  for  Ceres  ;  fox 
they  possessed  a  temple  of  thia  goddess,  which  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  which  Themisiocles, 
who  belonged  to  thia  same  family,  rebuilt.  (Piut., 
Fit.  Them  )  — 10.  A  Hymn  in  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Cited  by  iElioo  Axiatidea  in  his  Eulogiom  on  this  di- 
vinity.— 11.  Ilcpi  Oc<rnpuTuv  {"Of  the  Tketprott- 
mix").  Clemens  Alexandnnus  state*,  that  Eugam- 
wmn  of  Gyrene,  a  poet  who  flourished  about  the  33d 
Olympiad,  claimed  this  as  hie  own  production,  and 
published  it  under  his  own  name.  To  render  such 
an  act  of  plagiarism  at  all  possible,  the  poem  of 
Musssus  must  have  previously  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion.  It  contained  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able things  in  Thesprotia.  —  12.  Isthmian  Songs. 
Cited  by  the  scholiasts  on  Euripides  and  on  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodius  These  cannot,  however,  have  been 
productions  of  Musaeue,  aa  he  lived  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Isthmian  games. — The  few  scat- 
tered remains  thai  we  possess  of  Musvus  have  been 
reunited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  hia  collection  of  the 
philosophic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Passow, 
in  his  "  Musaus,  Ursckn/t,  Vebersetzung,  Einlei- 
tung,  und  Krilische  Anmerkungen,"  Leipzig,  1810, 
8vo — II.  A  native  of  Ephesos,  who  resided  at  Per- 
gamus.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epic  poem  in  ten 
books,  entitled  Peraeis,  and  also  of  other  effusions 
in  honour  of  Eumeues  and  Attalue.  Moreri  thinka 
that  he  wrote  the  Isthmian  Songs,  which  the  scho- 
liasts on  Euripides  and  on  Apollonius  Rhodius  cite 
under  the  name  of  Muessus.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (12, 
97). — III.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
ed on  the  storv  of  Hero  and  Leander.  Opinions  have 
greatly  varied  relative  to  the  age  of  this  production. 
Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  believed  that  it  waa  (be  compo- 
sition of  the  elder  Musjbus,  the  Athenian,  and  anterior, 
consequently,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyasey.  {Art  Poet., 
5,  2,  214.)  The  poem  in  question  is  undoubtedly, 
a*  far  as  regards  the  story  itself  and  the  diction  in 
which  it  is  arrayed,  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  ear- 
lier poems  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  bears  evident  marks  of  a  much  more  recent  origin, 
as  well  in  the  colouring  of  sentiment  with  which  the 
suthor  has  softened  down  the  plainer  and  leaa  deli- 
cate handling  of  such  subjects  aa  this,  which  mark- 
ed the  earlier  writers,  aa  in  some  of  the  images  which 
are  occasionally  introduced.  For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Homeric  age  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  senti- 
ment aa  the  following  :  "The  ancieota  falsely  asserted 
that  there  were  only  three  Oracea :  every  laughing 
glance  of  Hero's  blooms  with  a  hundred."  The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  of  the  elder  Scaliger  has  been  rejected 
by  Joseph  his  son,  and  by  all  subsequent  critics. 
Some  have  placed  this  poem  in  the  12th  or  19th  cen- 
tury, because  the  first  and  only  mention  of  it  is  made 
by  Tzetzes,  who  speaks  of  it  in  hia  Chiliada  (2,  436 ; 
10,  520  ;  13,  943).  The  purity  of  language,  however, 
and  the  taste  which  distinguish  this  production  of  Mu- 
scus,  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  of  ita  having  been  so 
modern  a  work.  Hence  some  critics  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  thai  Achilles  Tatius  and  Aristsenetus 
had  it  under  their  eyes  when  they  wrote.  Now  Achil- 
les Tatius  is  supposed  by  the  best  philologists  to  have 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Aris- 
taenetua  about  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Again, 
Hermann,  in  his  remarks  on  the  chsnges  experienced 
by  the  Greek  hexameter,  has  shown  that  the  poem  of 
Hero  and  Leander  ia  later  than  the  Dionysiacs  of  Non- 
nua.  From  all  these  approximations,  therefore,  we 
may  fix  the  era  of  the  poem  in  question  between  430 


'  and  480  A.D.  A  circumstance,  moreover,  unimpor- 
tant in  iteelf,  cornea  in  support  of  thia  calculation.  All 
the  manuscripts  give  to  the  author  of  the  poem  the 
title  of  grammarian  I  now,  among  the  letters  of  Pro- 
copiua  of  Gaza,  there  ia  one  addressed  to  a  certain 
Muaarua :  and  though  he  ia  not  styled,  in  the  address, 
a  grammarian,  yet  the  letter  evidently  is  intended  for 
a  person  of  this  description.  The  period  when  Proco- 
pius  flourished  ia  fixed  at  about  620  A.D.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  waa  a 
production  of  Mussbus's  youth,  and  that  be  bad  attained 
an  advanced  age  when  Procopius  addressed  to  him  the 
letter  in  question,  perhaps  between  480  and  600  A.D., 
nothing  will  prevent  our  regarding  the  correspondent 
of  Procopius  aa  the  author  of  thia  poem,  which  thus 
might  have  been  composed  before  460  A.D.  —  The 
poem  in  question  beara  the  following  title,  Td  Koff 
'Hpu  ko2  \hxv6pov.  It  consists  of  840  hexameters. 
The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  is  an  old  one  ;  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  were  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  bean 
00  us  very  front  the  stamp  of  antiquity  :  the  merit  of 
the  composition,  however,  does  not  the  less  belong  to 
the  poet.  M  The  Hero  and  Leander,"  obaervea  Elton, 
"exhibits  that  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  that  spark- 
ling antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indications 
of  modern  composition  It  ia  a  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned production ;  combining  in  ita  love  details  the 
warmth  and  luxuriance  of  Ovid,  with  the  delicate  and 
graceful  nature  of  Apolloniua  Rhodius;  and,  in  the 
peril  and  tumult  of  the  catastrophe,  rising  to  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Homeric  description."  (Specimens  of  tht 
Classic  Poets,  vol.  8,  p.  330.— Schbtl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  48,  seqq. — Id.,  vol.  8,  p.  123,  scqq.  —  Id., 
vol.  6,  p.  85,  seqq  )  The  beat  editions  of  Musams  are, 
that  of  Schrader,  Leonard.,  1749,  8vo,  and  Magd., 
1775,  8vo,  improved  by  S  chaffer.  Lips.,  1825,  8vo ; 
that  of  Paeeow,  Lips.,  1810,  8vo;  and  that  of  Mesbiue, 
Ha!  ,  1814,  8vo. 

Ml'tIa  or  Mini  a,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutius  Scevola, 
and  aister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  was  Pompey't 
third  wife.  Her  infidelity  induced  her  husband  to  di- 
vorce her,  on  his  return  from  the  Mithradatie  war,  al- 
though she  had  borne  him  three  children.  Cssarwaa 
the  seducer ;  and  hence,  when  Pompey  married  Cesar's 
daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a  wife  who  had 
been  the  mother  of  three  children,  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  he  had  often,  with  a  aigh, 
called  "  his  iEgisthus."  Mucia'a  disloyalty  muat  have 
been  very  public,  since  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Atticus,  says,  "  Dtvortium  Mucue  vehementer  pro- 
batvr."    (Ep.  ad  Att ,  1.  12.) 

MutIna,  a  city  of  Cisslpine  Gaul,  now  Modena,  ait* 
uate  on  the  iEmilian  Way,  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  Placentia  and  Parma.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
history,  and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Ctessr  and 
the  reign  of  Augustus  Livy  asserts  (39,  65)  that 
Mutina  was  colonized  the  same  year  with  Parma,  that 
ia,  668  V  C.  ;  but  Polybius  speaks  of  it  as  a  Roman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  date  (3,  40).  Ci- 
cero styles  it  (Phil.,  5,  9)  "Jirmissimam  et  splendidis~ 
simam  Populi  Romani  Coloniam."  Jt  sustained  a  se- 
vere siege  against  the  troops  of  Antony,  A.U.C.  709. 
D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  apprized  of 
the  approach  of  the  conauls  Hirtius  and  Psnsa  by 
means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence. 
Antony,  being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and 
Octavius,  waa  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  (Lr>  ,  Epit* 
118  et  119.— Cm.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  14  —  Veil.  P* 
terc,  2.  61.—  Florus,  4.  4.— Suet.,  Aug.,  10.)  Muti 
na  was  also  famous  for  its  wool.  From  Tacitus  (His/. 
2, 52)  we  learn  that  it  was  a  municipium.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

MutInus.    Vid.  Mutunua. 

Mutius  or  Mucins.    Vid.  Scssvola. 

Mutukus  or  Mcti.ncs,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
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much  the  Mine  m  the  Priapus  of  the  Greeks.  Hie 
temple  wu  at  first  in  the  city,  but  was  afterward,  iu 
the  time  of  Augustus,  removed  to  the  twenty-sixth 
milestone.  Festos  calls  him  Mutinus  Tutnus.  (Con- 
sult Lacta.rU  ,  1,  ZO.—Arnoi.,  I.  4,  p.  131.— August., 
de  Civ  Dei,  4,  II. — Id.  io  ,  6,  9  —  Tertull.,  Ayol.,  c. 
25.— Dulaure,  Hist,  das  CuUes,vol  2,  p.  1 60,  few.) 

M clams,  a  harbour  of  India  intra  Gengetn,  on  the 
western  coast,  below  the  Sinus  Barygaxenus.  It  waa 
much  frequented  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  though 
somewhat  dangerous  to  visit  on  account  of  the  pirates 
in  iu  vicinity.  (Plin.,  6,  23.)  it  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Mtrznoot  Nadschno.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pc  1,  p.  199,  stqq.) 

Mvcali,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samoa.    It  is  a  continuation  of 
Mount  Meanogia,  which  chain  ran  along  the  upper 
side  of  the  Maunder  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course. 
Mycaie  was  known  to  Homer  (11.,  2,  669),  and,  at  a 
later  day,  the  Panionium,  or  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Ionian  states,  was  held  in  a  temple  situate  at  its  foot. 
(Herod.,  1,  148).    Its  principal  celebrity,  however, 
arose  from  the  battle  that  was  fought  here  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  on  the  22a  of  September,  479 
B.C.,  the  same  day  that  Mardonius  was  defeated  at 
Platan.    The  battle  of  Mycaie  look  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Platva  in  the  evening.    The  Samians, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  tyrant  or  the  Persians, 
had  sent  messengers  to  invite  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Deioa  to  pass  over  to  Ionia,  assuring  the  commanders 
of  their  superiority  to  the  Persian  force  in  those  seaa, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Ionian*  to  revolt.  The 
Greeks  complied  ;  and  on  their  approach,  the  Persian 
leaders,  feeling  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight, 
sent  away  the  Phoenician  ships,  and,  bringing  the  others  | 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycaie,  near  Miletos,  where  the 
land-army  was  encamped,  drew  tbem  upon  the  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  the  light  vessels  used  in  ancient 
war,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart.    The  Per- 
sian land-army  was  under  the  command  of  Tigranes, 
and  amounted  to  60,000  men.    It  bad  been  left  by 
Xerxee,  when  he  began  his  expedition,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  himself  was  stilt  at  Sardis.    The  army 
was  posted  in  front  of  the  ships.    The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  was  Leotychides,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  the  royal  houses.    On  arriving,  be  repeated, 
with  the  same  doable  purpose,  the  stratagem  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artcmisium.    Sailing  along  the  shore,  he 
made  proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the  Ionians,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  their 
liberty.    The  Persians  were  already  jealous  of  the 
Samians,  because  they  had  ransomed  and  sent  home 
some  Athenian  prisoners  ;  and  their  suspicions  being 
strengthened  and  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion, they  disarmed  the  Samians,  and  sent  the  Mile- 
sians to  guard  the  passes,  under  pretence  of  profiting 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  the  camp.    The  Athenians,  advan- 
cing along  the  beach,  commenced  the  action,  followed 
by  the  Corinthians,  Trononians,  and  Sieyonians.  After 
some  hard  fighting  they  drove  the  enemy  to  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  then  forced  the  enclosure,  on  which  the 
.  mass  of  the  army  fled,  the  Persians  only  still  resisting. 
It  was  not  till  now  that  the  Lacedemonians  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Greeks  prevailing,  the  Samians,  though 
unarmed,  did  what  they  could  in  their  favour,  and  the 
other  Ionians  followed  their  example,  and  sided  with 
the  Greeks.    The  Milesians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
guard  the  passes  by  the  Persians,  turned. against  them, 
and  slaughtered  the  fugitives.  All  Ionia  now  revolted. 
The  fleet  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  a  consultation 
was  held  on  the  fate  of  that  country.    It  could  not 
protect  itself  unassisted,  and  its  defence  was  a  burden 
the  Greeks  were  loath  to  support.    The  Peloponne- 
sians  proposed  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  settle 


I  them  On  the  lands  of  those  states  thai  had  joined  (tie 
common  enemy :  but  the  Athenians  were  averse  to 
the  desolation  of  Ionia,  and  jealous  of  the  interference 
of  others  with  their  colonies  ,  and  when  they  urged 
the  reception  of  the  Ionians  into  the  confederacy,  the 
Peloponnesians  gave  way,  and  the  Samians,  Chians, 
and  other  islanders  who  had  joined  the  fleet  were  ad- 
mitted.— Herodotus  states,  that,  after  the  disembarea- 
lion  of  the  Gieeks,  and  previous  to  the  battle,  a  her- 
ald's wand  was  discovered  by  tbem  on  the  beach  as 
they  were  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  that  a. 
rumour,  in  consequence,  circulated  among  the  Greeks 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  their  countrymen 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonius.    Nothing,  indeed,  could 
be  more  natural  than  such  a  rumour,  whether  it  be 
considered  as  the  effect  of  accident  or  design  :  that  it 
should  afterward  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  the 
truth,  is  one  of  those  marvels  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  yet  now  and  then 
occur  in  the  real  course  of  events.    Being  believed, 
however,  without  any  reason,  it  was  much  more  effica- 
cious in  raising  the  confidence  and  courage  of  the 
Greeks  than  if  it  had  been  transmitted  through  any  or- 
dinary channel  on  the  strongest  evidence.    For  now 
the  favour  of  the  gods  seemed  visible,  not  only  in  the 
substance,  but  in  the  manner  of  the  tidings.  (7TbW- 
icalTs  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  368.  —  Herod.,  9,  98,  st^  ) 
— Mount  Mycaie,  according  to  Stiabo,  waa  well  wood- 
ed, and  abounded  with  game  ;  a  character  which,  at 
Chandler  reports,  it  still  retains.    This  traveller  de- 
scribes it  ss  a  high  ridge,  with  a  beautifully-eultivated 
plain  at  its  foot,  and  several  villages  on  its  aide. 
(Travels,  p.  179,  tea.) — IL  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  among  commentators,  to  as- 
certain the  meaning  of  Cornelins  Nepoa,  in  his  Life  of 
Cimon  (2,  2),  where  he  makes  this  commander  to  bare 
gained  a  victory  at  Mycaie  over  the  combined  flecu 
of  the  Cyprians  and  Phoenicians.    The  battle  is  de- 
scribed by  Diodoms  Siculus  (2,  61),  and  by  Plutarch 
in  has  Life  of  Cimon.    It  is  mentioned  also  by  Thu- 
cydides  (1,  100),  by  Plato  (Menex. — Op.,  ed,  Bek.,  pt 
2,  vol.  3,  p.  391),  by  Polysmus  (1,  84),  by  Frontines 
(4,  7,  45).  and  by  Mela  (1, 14).    But  all  these  author- 
ities uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  st 
the  river  Eurymedon,  not  far  from  Cyprus.    In  order 
to  free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the  charge  of  a  grow 
error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Txschucke,  who 
thinks  that  there  must  have  been  a  second  and  ob- 
scurer Mycaie,  near  the  Eurymedon  in  Pamphylia, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  was  fought.  (Com- 
pare Fischer,  ad  Corn.  Nep.,  I.  c) 

Mycalkssos,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  northeast  of  Thebes, 
and  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  Auhs.  It  was  an 
ancient  place,  and  known  to  Homer.  (77.,  2,  498. — 
Hymn,  in  Apoll ,  224.)  We  learn  from  Thucydides, 
that,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Mycalessus  sustained 
a  moat  afflicting  disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  made 
upon  it  by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  A  them. 
These  barbarians,  having  surprised  the  town,  pot  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women 
nor  children,  since  they  savagely  butchered  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 
longing to  the  place.  The  historian  affirms,  that  this 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  ever  befell  a 
city  'Tkueyd.,  7.  30.  —  Pausan  ,  I,  23  —  StrtU 
404.)  The  only  remarkable  building  which  it  possess- 
ed was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  the  fd 
lowing  note  on  the  ruins  of  this  ancient  town.  "  Blocks 
and  foundations  of  s  temple,  and  tombs ;  possibly  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Mycalessia.  The  wall  of  a  city  on 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yards.  Many  traces, 
probably,  of  Mycalessus."  (Am.,  p.  130. — Cramer  t 
Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  161,  seqq.) 

MrciNiC,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Argolia,  in  a  north 
eastern  direction  from  Argot.    It  wis  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Perseus,  after  the  death  of  bis  grand 
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lather  Aerisim.    {Pausanias,  t,  18. — Strabo,  377) 
The  name  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachue;  hut  othera  assigned  a 
dili*T»  m  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pan- 
aaniaa  (2,  Iff).     Perseus  was  succeeded  by  Sthenelus, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Pclops  named  Aslydamia ; 
alter  whom  followed  Eurystheus,  Atreus,  and  Aga- 
memnon.   Under  the  last  named  monarch,  the  empire 
of  Mycena  reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and 
power,  since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.    {Thucyd.,  |,  9  —Diod.  Sic,  II, 
66.) — Mycena,  which  had  been  superior  even  to  Argos 
in  the  Trojan  war.  declined  after  the  return  of  the  Her- 
•clidas  ;  and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  4fi8  B.C.,  the 
Argires,  having  attacked  and  captured  the  city,  lev- 
elled it  to  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
{Duxi    Sic.,  11,  95— Strabo,  372.)    Pauaanias  at- 
tributes the  destruction  of  Mycena  to  the  envy  which 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  troops  of  that  city  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  P1ata>a  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Argivea  (2,  16.— Compare  Herod  ,  7,  205).    But  Di- 
odorus  affirms,  that  the  war  arose  from  a  dispute-  rela- 
tive to  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the 
two  republics.    Strabo  states,  that  so  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  Ha  existence.    Tins  assertion, 
however,  la  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  us 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  atanding,  as 
also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by  lions,  when  he 
visited  the  rains.    Modern  travellers  have  given  ua  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  these  vestiges.  The 
most  remarkable  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  is 
what  is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atrcus.    It  is  a  hollow 
cone  of  60  feel  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It 
is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia, 
or  sort  of  pudding-stone.    This  extraordinary  edifice 
has  obviously  been  raised  by  the  projection  of  one  stone 
above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top.  The 
central  stone  at  the  lop  has  been  removed,  along  with 
two  or  three  others,  and  yet  the  building  remains  as 
durable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
time.    Sir  W.  Getl  discovered  brass  nails  placed  at 
regular  distances  throughout  the  interior,  which  he 
tbmks  mjst  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
the  wall.    {GeWs  Argolis,  p.  29,  seqq.)    These  nails 
consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  Dr. 
Clarke  opposes  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury 
of  Atreus,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  waa  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  deeming  H  far  more  probable, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  Treasury  was  within  the  walls  in  the 
very  citadel.    He  considers  it  to  be  the  Heronm  of 
Perseus.    ( Trawl;  vol.  8,  p.  493,  Land,  ed  )  What- 
ever may  have  been  Us  use,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  cells  of  bronte  or  brass,  i.  e.,  covered  within  with 
{dates  of  brass,  were  very  common  in  ancient  Ar^olia. 
Such,  no  doubt,  were  the  brazen  place  of  confinement 
of  Danae,  and  the  lurking-place  of  Euryslheus  when  in 
fear  of  Hercules.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  also  very  curious,  being  evidently  of  that  style  of 
building  called  Cyclopean.    Among  other  things,  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  still  re- 
mains.   The  modern  village  of  Krabata  stands  near 
the  ruins  of  Mycena. — The  name  of  Mycena  was 
probably  derived  from  its  situation  in  a  recess  (urry) 
formed  by  two  mountains,  and  not,  as  Pausanias  im- 
agines, Irom  a  mushroom,  or  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 

M vcaaiNt's,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Cheops  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  129),  but  of  Chcmmis  ac- 
cording to  Di  odorus  ( 1, 64).  The  last-mentioned  wri- 
ter calls  him  Mcchcrinus  {Mexcpivoc),  a  name  which 
Zoega.  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  makes  equivalent  to 
"peaceful.''  and  which  agrees,  therefore,  very  well 
with  the  epithet  fjitutc  {"  miW"  or  "gtntle"),  applied  to 
him  by  Herodotus  {I  c — Zotga,  de  Obelise.,  p.  415.) 
Myccrinus  waa  remarkable  for  the  justice  and  modera- 
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lion  of  his  reign.  Larehcr  makes  him  to  hive  ruled 
over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  20  years,  he  having  as- 
cended the  throne,  according  to  thia  critic,  in  B.C. 
1072,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Asychis  B.C. 
1052. — Mycerinus  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  which 
travellers  usually  call  the  third  one.  It  ia  smaller  in 
size  than  the  others,  but,  was  equally  as  expensive  aa 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
half  way  op  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (2,  133)  that  this  monarch,  after  having  reign- 
ed for  no  great  length  of  tunc,  waa  informed  by  i he 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  that  he  was  destined  to 
live  only  six  years  longer ;  and  that,  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a  long  reign, 
while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  been  inju- 
rious to  mankind  and  impioua  to  the  gods,  had  en- 
joyed each  a  long  life,  he  waa  told  that  hia  abort  life 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fatca 
bad  decreed  that  for  the  apace  of  150  years  Egypt 
should  bo  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monarchs  had  been  aware.  {Herod.,  I.  c. 
—  Rahr,  ad  loe.) 

Myc  onos,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  lying  a  little  to  lha 
east  of  Delos.    It  is  described  by  Athenaus  (I,  14)  as 
a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Strabo 
reports  that  they  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  w  he  net 
the  name  of  Myconian  was  proverbially  used  to  destg 
nate  a  bald  person.    {Strabo,  487.  —  Compare  the 
words  of  Donalus,  ad  Ter.,  Hec,  3,  4:  "Ml/con- 
ralvm  omnia  inventus  ")    It  was  also  said,  that  tht 
giants  whom  Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heai 
under  the  island  ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to  anolhe. 
saying  (fiia  Mvkovoc),  applied  to  thoso  authors  whi 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  to  havi 
i.tm  treated  »f  ieparaldjr.    ( Ptut ,  St/mp .  1,  2 — 
Zenob.,  Cent.,  5,  M.—Apolloi.,  1,  6.  2  )    This  island 
ia  mentioned  by  Thurydides  (3.  29)  and  Herodotuf 
(6,  118).    Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  mountain  named  Di* 
mastus  (4.  12).    Scylax  atates  that  it  had  two  towm 
(p.  22).    The  modern  name  of  the  island  is  Myconi. 
{('ntmer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  409,  seqq  ) 

M  vi.noM  *,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Strytnon. 
(Herod  ,  7.  183.— Thucyd .,  1,  68.)  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Edoncs,  a  people  of  Thrace :  but  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Temeuida.  {Thucyd.,  2,  99.) 
Under  the  division  of  Myr/donia  we  must  include  sev- 
eral minor  districts,  enumerated  by  different  historiana 
and  geographers.  These  arc,  Amphaxitia  and  Parana, 
Anthemus  and  Grestonia  or  Crestonia.  {Cramcr'a 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  233  ) — II.  A  district  of  Meso- 
potamia. The  later  geographical  writers  affix  thia 
name  merely  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the  land, 
especially  to  the  country  around  Niaibis;  Strabo.  how- 
ever, expressly  includes  the  western  part  also.  He  far- 
ther mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  aa  well  aa  that 
of  the  inhabitants  (Mygdones),  were  first  given  by  the 
Macedonians.  {Strab.,  747.)  In  this  latter  particular 
he  is  wrong  ;  for  we  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  their 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdoniaus  {Xen.,  Attab.,  3,  3), 
united  with  the  Armenians,  who  disputed  with  them 
the  passage  of  the  river  Ccntrices.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian sway,  the  name  of  Mygdonia  began  to  be  dis- 
used, sud  that  of  Anthemusia  {'hvQepovoia,  "  the 
blooming  " — l*roeop.  Per*.,  1,  1?)  was  employed  in 
its  stead,  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  tract 
of  country  «"iclosed  between  Mons  Mssius,  the  Eu- 
phrates, anu  the  Chaboras.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  5, 
pt.  2,  p.  260,  seqq.) 

MygdonIvs,  I.  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  called  also 
the  Saocoras,  rising  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboras.  It  is  now  the  Hennas,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Stndsehar. — H.  The  epithet 
"  Mvgdooian"  is  applied  by  Horace  (('•/.  2.  12,22)  to 
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Phr>gia,  either  from  a  branch  of  the  Mygdoncs  having 
settled  tbere  at  a  very  early  period,  white  they  were  mill 
regarded  aa  a  Thracian  tribe,  or  clae  from  one  of  the 
ancient  monarcba  of  the  land.  In  favour  of  the  firrt 
of  these  opinions  we  have  the  authority  of  Strabo  (576), 
who  speaks  of  the  Mygdones  aa  occupying  the  northern 
parts  of  Phrygia.  On  the  other  hand,  Peussoias  makes 
the  Phrygians  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  Myg- 
donians  from  Mygdoo,  one  of  their  early  kings  (10, 
37).  With  Pausanias  coincide  .Stephanos  of  Byzanti- 
um, and  the  scholiast  on  Apolloniua  Rhodius  (2,  787). 
In  Uomer,  moreover,  the  Phrygians  are  styled  Xaoi 
'Orpj/or  *ai  Mvvdovof  avudioto.  The  6rst  of  these 
two  opinions,  however,  is  evidently  the  more  correct 
one.  It  is  more  consistent  with  reason  that  a  country 
should  give  an  appellation  to  its  ruler  than  receive 
one  from  him. 

Myudonvs  or  Mvonox,  I.  an  ancient  monarch  of 
the  Mygdoncs.  (Pausan.,  10,  27. —  Vtd.  Mygdonos 
II.) — II.  A  brother  of  Hecuba,  Priam's  wife,  who 
reigned  in  part  of  Thrace.  His  son  Cororbua  was 
called  Mygdonides  from  him.  {Vtrg.,  JEnetd,  2, 
341.) 

Mylasa  (ornn\  a  city  of  Caria,  situate  to  the  south 
west  of  Stratonicea,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
of  the  harbour  Physcua.  It  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
ia  uncertain.  Here,  at  one  time,  reaided  Ikcaiomnos, 
the  progenitor  of  Mausolus.  (Strabo,  669  )  Mylaaa. 
aa  Strabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful 
white  marble.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
eily  for  the  conetruction  of  public  and  other  buildings  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  slow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  it ;  few  cities,  as  Strabo  reroarka,  being  so 
sumptuously  embellished  with  handsome  porticoes  and 
stately  temples.  (Strabo,  659.)  It  was  particularly 
famous,  however,  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
aacred  to  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  after  times  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  was  erected  here,  dedicated  to  Augustus 
and  to  Rome.  Mylasa  suffered  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  Labienus,  during  the  contest  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  but  was  subsequently  restored.  (Dio  Com., 
48,  26.)  Pococke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustus  nearly 
entire,  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rials have  been  used  for  building  a  mosque.  ( Pocoeke, 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  c.  6. — Compare  Chandltr,  Asxa  Minor, 
c.  66.)  Mylaaa  is  now  Melasto,  and  is  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remarkable  for  producing  the  best  tobacco  in 
Turkey.  Maiinert,  however,  thinks  that  Mylasa  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  MuUa, 
while  Reichard  (Thes.  Top.  Nortmb.,  1824)  is  in  fa- 
vour of  MyUesch.— As  regards  the  ancient  name  of 
this  city,  it  msy  be  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Polybius  (de  Virt., 
ore,  I.  16,  ad  fin.),  give  MvXaooa  (Mylassa);  while 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Slephanus  of  Byzantium,  Hieroclea, 
and  others,  have  Mylasa.  (MvXaoa).  and  with  this  lat- 
ter form  the  coins  that  have  been  discovered  appear  to 
agree.    (Mannert,  Geagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  281.) 

Mylk  or  Myl.*,  now  Mtlazzo,  was  situate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  southwest  of  Pelorum,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  a  station 
called  Naulochus,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  was 
defeated  by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octavius,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  (Thucyd.,  3,  90  —  Pltn.,  3,  8. 
T-Vcll.  Paterc.,  2,  79.)  Reichard  makes  My  la  an- 
swer to  the  modern  M<lillt.    (The*.  ;  tab.  Sic.) 

Myhtta,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  the  Assyri- 
ans {Herod.,  1.  131,  199.— Consult  the  remarks  of 
Rhode,  Heilige  Sage  der  alien  Baktrer,  Meder,  vnd 
Parser,  p.  279,  seqq. —  Duiaure,  Hist,  des  Cultes, 
vol.  2,  p.  190,  seqq.) 

Mynous,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Iiahcarnassus,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula 
8G0 


I  below  the  Sinus  Itssius.  It  was  ft  unded  by  a  colo- 
ny from  Trcezene  {Pausan.,  2,  30),  and  appears  t# 
have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  Habcarnassus, 
since  Alexander  marched  over  the  intervening  space 
in  one  night  with  a  pert  of  hia  troops.  {Am**,  1, 
?4.)  The  city  was  a  strong  one,  and  Alexander 
would  not  stop  to  besiege  it,  though  he  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  take  it  by  surprise  Hiero- 
clea gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  name  of 
A  my  ml  us.  Pliny,  besides  Myndos,  speaks  of  Paks- 
mvndus  (5, 29) ;  and  perhaps  hia  Neapolia  is  no  other 
than  the  new  town.  (Compare  Mela,  1,  14V)—-  We 
can  hardly  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  -  that  Mvndus 
stood  in  the  small  sheltered  port  of  GtunuhJu.  where 
Captain  Beaufort  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pier 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some  nuns  at  ins 
head  of  tin  bay."  (Journal,  p.  228.)  Pahwnyndns 
may  have  been  situate,  as  Mannert  suppose*,  near  the 
Cape  Astypalase  of  Strabo,  which  derived  ita  name 
probably  from  that  circumstance,  and  which  Cramer 
takes  to  be  the  peninsula  of  Pasha  Ltman ;  but  Myn- 
dus  itself  must  be  Menlesha.  (Cramer'*  Ast*  Minor, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Myomkssus,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Tens  and  l<ebedue,  and  situated  on  a  high  peninsula. 
(Strab.,  643  —  Ira.,  37,  27.)  The  bill  of  Myotme- 
sus  is  now  called  Hypsilt-bottnus,  sod  is  described  by 
modem  travellers  as  commanding  a  most  extensive 
view  of  a  picturesque  country,  of  the  aeacoati  and 
island.  (Chandler's  Travels,  p.  124.)— II.  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Phthiotie,  in  Theassly,  and  be- 
tween the  Artemiaian  shore  of  Eobosa  and  the  main 
land.  It  was  near  Aphetas. — III.  One  of  the  small 
islsnde  near  Ephcsos,  which  Pliny  calls  the  Pis*trsU 
(5,31). 

Myob  Hobmos  or  "  Mouse's  Harbour,"  a  seaport 
of  Egypt,  on  the  eoaat  of  the  Bed  Sea.  A  man  says 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ports  on  this 
sea.  It  was  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Philade  Iptros  for  ths 
convenience  of  commerce,  in  preference  to  Arsinot 
(or  Slier),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  navigating 
the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf  It  was  called  also 
Aphrrniitrs  partus,  or  the  port  of  Venus.  It  is  full  of 
little  isles,  and  its  modem  name  of  SuJfange-el-H^hn. 
or  "  tbe  sponge  of  the  sea,"  has  an  evident  analogy  te 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  names  giv- 
en above,  from  the  vulgar  error  of  sponge  being  the 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  Venus  (Aphrodite)  having  beta 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  oceaa. 
(Prom  suffange  our  English  term  is  t'funge,  s'pkunge, 
spungt.)  The  situation  of  Myos  Horrnos  is  deter- 
mined  by  three  islands,  which  Agatharehides  men- 
tions, known  to  modem  navigators  by  tho  name  of 
the  Jafftteens.  and  its  latitude  ia  fixed,  with  little  fluc- 
tuation, in  27°  V  0",  by  D'Anville,  Bruce,  and  Dc  la 
Rochctte.  ( Vincent,  Pertplns,  p.  78.)  The  entrance 
is  said  to  be  very  crooked  and  winding,  on  account  of 
the  islands  lying  in  front ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may 
have  arisen  the  ancient  appellation,  the  harbour  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.  (Bruce,  vol.  7,  p.  314, 
8vo  ed  ) 

Mybu  (arum  or  a),  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
southern  cosst,  southwest  of  Limyra  and  west  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontonom.  It  was  situate  on  the  brow 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  stadia  from  the 
shore.  (Straho,  664.)  According  to  Artemidorua 
(ap.  Strab.,  I.  c  ),  it  was  one  of  the  sis  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  country.  The  Empero.-  Ineodosius 
II.  made  it  finally  the  capital  of  the  province  of  I.veia 
(Malala.  14  —  HkrocUs,  p.  684).  as  it  was  about  this 
period  tbe  most  distinguished  city  in  tbe  land  (Ba- 
sil, Seleuc.,  Vit.  S.  Thccl*,  1.  1,  p.  272  )  Myra.  ac- 
cording to  Leake,  still  preserves  its  ancient  name. 
The  distance  of  the  ruins  from  the  aea  ia  said  to  cor- 
respond very  accurately  with  tbe  measurement  el 
Strabo.    (Journal,  p.  183,  321.) 
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Myriaxtdros,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  tbe  Bar  of 
lssos,  below  Alexandra  (Kara  'looov),  which  Xeno- 
phon  (Anab..  1,4)  place*  in  Syria  beyond  the  Pylas 
Cibcw ;  but  Scylax  includes  it  within  the  limits  of 
Cihcia  (p.  40),  aa  well  aa  Strabo,  who  aaya  that  Se- 
ieucia  of  Pieria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orootes,  wee 
the  first  Syrian  town  beyond  tbe  Gulf  of  laeus.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  do  sun  ton.  Xenophon  speaka  of  the  number 
of  merchant  vessels  here.  It  declined  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  consequence  of  ita  vicinity  to  tbe  more  flour* 
tshing  city  of  Alexandres.  It  appeara  to  hare  been 
originally  a  Pha-iiician  settlement.  (Xen.,Lc. — Scy- 
(ex,  L  e.)   The  modem  name  ia  not  given  by  any  urav- 


Mybina,  I.  •  city  and  harbour  of  iEolia,  in  Aaia 
Minor,  forty  stadia  to  tbe  north  of  Cyme.  (8trabo. 
621.)  According  to  Mela  (I,  18),  it  waa  the  oldest 
of  the  JSolian  cities,  and  received  its  name  from  My- 
nnua  its  founder.  Pliny  (ft,  30)  atatea  that  it  after- 
ward assumed  the  name  of  Sebastopolta,  of  which, 
however,  no  trace  appeara  on  ita  coins.  Philip,  k 
of  Macedonia  (son  of  Demetrius),  held 
it  for  some  time,  with  a  view  to  future  operations  in 
Aata  Minor;  but,  being  vanquished  by  the  Romana, 
he  was  compelled  by  that  people  to  evacuate  the 
piece.  (/Vy«.,  18,  37. —  Lh.,  33,  30.)  Hierocles 
*  makes  mention  of  this  city  at  a  later  period  (p.  661), 
after  which  we  lose  eight  of  it.  It  was  the  nativo 
place  of  Agathias.  Choiseul  Gouffier  gives  tbe  mod- 
ern name  at  Sandarlik — II.  A  city  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Lemnos,  and  one  of  tbe  principal 
places  tn  the  ialand.  It  was  situate  on  the  aide  look- 
ing towards  Mount  Athoa,  since  Pliny  reporta  (4, 12) 
that  the  shadow  of  the  mountaina  waa  visible  in  the 
forum  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 
— Myrina  alone  offered  resistance  to  Miltisdes  when 
that  general  went  against  Lemnos.  It  waa  taken, 
however,  by  his  forces.  (Herod.,  6,  140.  —  Suph. 
Byx.,  s.  v.  Mvptvo.)  The  ruins  of  thia  town  are  atill 
to  be  seen.  On  ita  site  stands  the  modern  Cattro 
( WaJpoU't  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  64.)— III.  A  town  of 
Crete,  north  of  Lyctos.  (Pliny,  4,  13.)  It  still  re- 
tains its  ancient  name.  (Cramer"*  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  393  ) 

My  at  *os.  s  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina  in 
vEolia,  where  he  waa  worshipped. 

MvRMKcioaa,  an  artist  of  Miletus,  mentioned  as 
making  chariots  so  small  that  they,  were  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich 
on  a  grain  of  acaamum.  (Ctc,  Acad.,  4.  —  Mlian, 
V  H,  I,  17  —  Perixon,  ad  loc.  —  SMig,  Out  Art., 

0.9.) 

Myrnidonrs,  a  people  on  the  southern  borders  of 
r,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  tbe  Trojan 
eceived  their  name,  according  to  one 
account,  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
medusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  .Eolus, 
and  whose  son  Actor  married  .Egina,  the  daughter 
of  the  Asepus.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidona 
were  so  called  from  their  having  been  originally  ante, 
uvpiwurs.  (Vid.  JSacua.)  This  change  from  ants 
to  men  is  founded  merelv  upon  the  equivocation  of 
their  name,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ant  (fii-pftnf). 
(Ovid,  Met  ,  7,  Sbi  —Sirab  —ffv^m  ,fab ,  58  ) 

Myrow,  a  celebrated  statuary  and  engraver  on  sil- 
ver, who  lived  in  Olymp.  87.  Paoaanias  styles  him 
an  Athenian  (6.  3,  1).  The  reason  of  thia  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Thiersch.  (Epoch.  Art.  Or.,  3, 
Adnot.,  64  )  Myron  rendered  himself  particularly  fa- 
mous by  hia  statue  of  a  cow,  so  true  to  nature  that 
hulls  approached  her  aa  if  ahe  were  alive.  Thia  ia 
frequently  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology. (Sonnlag,  Unterkali.,  vol.  1,  p.  100. — Bbt- 
tiger,  Andemtang.,  p.  144. — Goethe,  ueber  Kwut  und 


liat  of  Myron's  productions  may  be  seen  in  Silltg 

(lhct.  Art.,  ».  v  ). 

Myrrh  a,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
She  had  a  son  by  her  own  father,  called  Adonis. 
When  Cinyras  was  apprized  of  tbe  crime  he  had  un- 
knowingly committed,  be  attempted  to  atab  his  daugh- 
ter, but  Myrrhs  fled  mto  Arabia,  where  *nc  wan  chan- 
ged into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  {Hygitu,  fob.,  58,  876. 
—Oris;  Met.,  10,  898.) 

MrRTlLna,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaeihuea,  chart- 
oteer  to  CEnomaus.  (Vtd.  Hippodamia,  CEnomaus, 
and  Pelops.) 

Myrtis,  a  Grecian  female  of  diatinguinhcd  poetical 
abilities,  who  flourished  about  500  B.C.  She  waa 
born  at  Antbedon,  in  Besotia.  Pindar  ia  aaid  to  have 
received  bis  first  instructions  in  the  poetic  art  from 
her,  and  it  waa  during  tbe  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  be  became  acquainted  with  Comma, 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtis.  Several  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  atill  remaining  in  the  age  of  Plutarch, 
though  none  exist  now.  The  story  of  her  having  giv- 
en instruction  in  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Pindar 
doea  not  mem  consistent  with  the  reproach  which  the 
former  addresses  to  her  for  having  ventured  to  coo- 
tend  with  the  latter.  (  Vote,  Excerpt,  ex  Apoll.  Dyo- 
col.—Meittaire,  Dimi  ,  ed.  Sturz.,  p.  546.)  A  statue 
of  bronze  waa  raised  in  honour  of  her. 

Myxtoum  Marr,  that  part  of  IncEgean  which  lay 
between  the  coast  of  Argolis  and  Attica.  (Strabo, 
333. — Id.,  375  )  Pausamae  atatea  that  it  was  so 
called  from  a  woman  named  Myrto  (8,  14.— Cra- 
mer *»  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  7). 

MtrtumtIum,  I.  an  inland  lake  of  Acarnania.  below 
Anaciohum  ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  ia  salt,  aa 
it  communicatee  with  the  sea.  It  ia  now  called  Jafatr- 
tori.  (Strabo,  459.)— II.  A  town  of  Elis,  originally 
named  Myrsinua,  and  classed  by  Homer,  under  this 
latter  appellation,  among  the  Epean  lowne.  It  was 
about  seventy  stadia  from  the  city  of  Elia,  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Dymc,  aim  near  the  sea.  (Strabo, 
341.)  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  place  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  vestiges  of  high  antiquity  obaerred 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  Kaloteichoo,  on  the 
road  from  KopeUtti  to  Palaiopolio.  (Itin  of  the  Mo- 
no, p.  31.—  Cromer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  83, 
oeqo.) 

Mvs,  I.  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silver,  whose  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  According  to  tbe  statement  of  Fau- 
sanias  (1.  38,  3).  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Phidiaa.  Mya  carved  tbe  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  I^apilha)  on  the  shield  held  by  the  Mi- 
nerva of  Phidias.  (Pouean..  I.  c.)  Aa  regarda  the 
anachronism  committed  by  Pausaniaa  in  the  passage 
just  referred  to,  and  which  makes  Parrhaaiua  to  have 
assisted  Phidias  about  Olymp.  84,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Sillig  (Diet.  Art  ,  a.  v.)— II.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurus.  Tbe  philosopher  manumitted  him  by  his 
will.    (Diog.  Loert.,  10,  3  —  M enog.,  oaf  loe.) 

MysFa,  a  country  of  Aaia  Minor,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Lydia  and  west  of  Bithynia-  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, sa  Strabo  had  already  observed,  lo  assign  to  the 
Mysiana  their  precise  limits,  since  these  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  time  of  Homer,  and  are 
very  loosely  marked  by  all  the  ancient  Keographere 
from  Scvlax  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  conceivea,  that  the 
Homeric  boundaries  of  the  lesser  Myaia  were  the  AZno- 
pus  to  the  west  and  Bithynia  to  the  east  (Strab.,  564); 
but  Scylax  removes  them  considerably  to  tbe  eaat  of 
thia  position  by  plscing  the  Mvsians  on  the  Gulf  of 
Cius.  (Peripl,  p.  86.)  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  extended  the  Myaian  territory  to  the  weat  as  far 
as  Lampsacos,  while  to  the  eaat  he  separates  it  from 
Bithynia  by  the  river  Rbyndacoa.  It  waa  the  prevail, 
ing  opinion,  of  antiquity,  that  the  Myeians  were  not  aft 
indigenous  people  of  Aaia,  but  that  they  had 
<nn.nl.ntMl  to  its  .horns  from  the  banks  of  the 
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ube,  where  the  original  race  maintained  itself  under 
ibe  name  of  Mceai,  by  which  they  were  known  to  the 
Romans  for  several  centuries  after  the  Chnatian  era. 
(SrrsA.,  303.  —  Art**.,  ap.  eund.,  671.)    Nor  ia  that 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  tradition  which  looked 
upon  thia  people  aa  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Cariana 
and  Lydians,  aince  theae  two  nations  were  likewiac 
aiippoaed  10  have  come  from  Thrace  {Herod  ,  1,  172  — 
Strab.,  659) ;  nor  with  another,  which  regarded  them 
in  particular  as  descended  from  the  Lydians,  in  whose 
language  the  word  mysot  signified  "  a  beech,"  which 
tree,  it  waa  farther  observed,  abounded  in  the  woods 
of  the  Mysian  Olympus.    Strabo,  who  has  copied 
theae  particulars  from  Xanthua  the  Lydian,  and  Me- 
necratea  of  Elaea,  states  also,  on  their  authority,  that 
the  Mysian  dialect  was  a  mixture  of  those  of  Pbrygia 
and  Lydia.    (Strab .,  572  )— We  may  collect  from 
Herodotua  that  the  Mysisns  were  already  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  since  be 
speaks  of  a  vast  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Teucri,  into  Europe,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  aa  far  aa  the  Peneua  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.    (Herod.,  7,  20,  75.)    Subsequently,  however, 
to  this  period,  the  date  of  which  is  very  rernoto  aitd 
uncertain,  it  appears  that  the  Myai  were  confined  in 
Asia  Minor  within  limits  which  correspond  but  lit- 
tle with  such  extensive  conquests.    Strabo  ia  inclined 
to  suppose  that  their  primary  seat  in  that  country  waa 
the  district  which  surrounds  Mount  Olympus,  whence 
be  thinks  they  were  afterward  driven  by  the  Phrygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Caicus,  where 
the  Arcadian  Telephus  became  their  king.  (Eurtp., 
op.  Aristot.,  Rket.,  3,2. — Strab.,  572. — Hygin.,  fab., 
101  )    But  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  they  still 
occupied  the  Olympian  district  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
whose  subjects  they  had  become,  and  whoso  aid  they 
requested  to  destroy  the  wild  boar  which  ravaged  their 
country  (1,  36).    Strabo  himself  also  recognises  the 
division  of  this  people  into  the  Mysians  of  Mount  Olyrn- 
pua  and  those  of  toe  Caicus  (571).    These  two  dis- 
tricts answer  respectively  to  the  Mysia  Minor  and  Ma- 
jor of  Ptolemy.    Homer  enumerates  the  Mysi  among 
the  allies  of  Priam  in  several  passages,  but  he  nowhere 
defines  their  territory,  or  even  names  their  towns ;  in 
one  place,  indeed,  be  evidently  assigns  to  them  a  sit- 
uation among  the  Thraciana  of  Europe.    (//.,  13,  5.) 
. — The  Mysians  of  Asia  had  become  aubject  to  the 
Lydian  monarchs  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  father  to 
Croesus,  and  perhaps  earlier,  aa  appears  from  a  pas 
sage  of  Nicolaua  Damascenus,  who  reports  that  Croe- 
sus hsd  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adrarnyttium  and  the  Ttieban  plain  during 
the  reign  of  hia  father.    (Creuzer,  Hist.  Frag,*  p. 
203.)    Strabo  even  affirma  that  Troas  waa  already 
aubjected  in  the  reign  of  Gyges.    (Strab.,  590.)  On 
the  dissolution  of  tbo  Lydian  empire,  they  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  under  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  formed  part  of  the  third  satrapy  in 
the  division  made  by  Darius.    (Herod.,  3,  90. — Id., 
7,  74.)    After  the  death  of  Alexander  they  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Syrian  empire  ;  but.  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus,  the  Komana  rewarded  the  services  of  Eumc- 
ncs,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  so 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  which  he  had  already  occupied  with  his  forces. 
(Polyb  ,  22,  27  — Lis.,  38,  39.)    At  a  later  period, 
My«ia  waa  annexed  to  the  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
ince (Cic.  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  1,  8);  but  under  the 
emperors  it  formed  a  separate  district,  and  waa  govern- 
ed by  a  procurator.    (Atheiueiu,  9,  p.  398,  e.)    It  ia 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Act*,  dis- 
tinguishes Mysia  from  the  ncighbouriirg  provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  Troas  (16,  7,  *eq.).~— The  Greeks  have 
atlgmatixnd  the  Mysiana  as  a  cowardly  and  imbecile 
race,  who  would  suffer  themselves  to  bo  injured  and 
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plundered  by  their  neighbours  in  the  most  [ 
ner.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression  Msour  Ana, 
uaed  by  Demosthenes  (De  Cor  ,  p.  248.  23)  and  Aris- 
totle (Rket.,  1,  12,  20),  to  which  Cicero  also  allode* 
when  he  says,  "  Quid  pom  rn  Grteco  ttmunu  taw  rrv 
tum  clique  celebratum  eaL  quam.  n  qui*  iupua** 
ductlur,  ut  Mytorum  uitimus  esse  dtcatmrT"  (Pn 
Flaec.,  c.  27.)  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describes 
them  as  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  without  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  (Orat.,  c.  8. — Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  *eqq.) 

Mysics,  a  nver  of  Mysia,  which  (alls  into  tbe  Cat 
cus  near  the  source  of  the  latter  river.    Msnnert  i 
it  for  the  true  Caicus  in  the  early  part  of  its 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  397.) 

M versa,  a  son  of  tbe  poet  Valgiua,  whose  early 
death  was  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  father  that  Hor- 
ace wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  hia  friend. 
rat.,  Od  ,  2,  9;) 

Mytilins.    Vid.  Mitylene. 

Mrua  (gen.  Myuntu),  the  amslleat  of  all  the  Ionian 
cities,  aa  appears  from  its  only  contributing  three  tas- 
sels to  the  united  fleet  of  350  sail.  ( Herod ,  6»  8. )  It 
waa  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Marauder,  thirty  atadia  from  ita  mouth.  (Strek-, 
636.)  The  Meander  was  not  navigable  for  large  tea- 
sels, and  to  thia  circumstance  may  principally  be  as- 
cribed the  inferior  rank  of  Myus  among  her  lonisn  sis- 
ters in  point  of  opulence  and  power.  The  inurxjanota 
of  the  nver,  loo,  must  have  been  very  injurious.  Mins 
was  founded  by  the  Iouians  about  the  same  time  with 
Priene  (Pau*an.,  7,  2),  and  waa  sutwcquently  nosn 
the  immediate  away  of  tbe  Persians,  since  it  waa  out 
of  the  cities  given  by  Artsxerxes  to  Tbstniatoeles. 
(Diod.  Sic,  11,  57.)  The  city  afterward  sank  grut- 
ly  in  importance.  R  became  subjected  also  tea  vert 
annoying  kind  of  visitation.  The  sea  would  seem  » 
have  formed  originally  a  small  bay  as  far  as  M.nu 
This  bay,  in  process  of  time,  became  converted  by  the 
depositions  of  the  Maunder  into  a  fresh  wster  lake, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  gnats  waa  in  coraequtoc* 
produced,  that  the  inhabitant*  of  the  city  determined 
to  migrate.  Tbe  Ionian  confederacy,  upon  this,  trans- 
ferred the  vote  and  the  population  of  Myus  to  the  ray 
of  Miletus.  (Pausan.,  7,  2  )— Tbe  rums  of  Mywaw 
cslled  at  the  present  day  PalaUka  (tbe  Palsce),  f 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  mistaken  by  the  I 
ent  inhabitants  around  for  the  ruiba  of  a  palace.  (lf« 
ner/,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  3,  p.  262,  sees.) 

N. 

Njbath^a,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petnra.  It  «• 
tended  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabicu. 
The  Nabathsnn*  are  scarcely  known  in  Scripture  un- 
til the  lime  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  name  is  toe* 
posed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Nebaioth,  son  of  I«a- 
mael.  (Grsesi«.26.  13.—  Jfcid.,28,  9.— /s«isi,70, 7.) 
—In  the  time  of  Auguatua  they  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  kingdom,  of  which  Petri  waa  the  cap- 
ital, ended  about  the  rsign  of  Trajan.  At  a  still  Islet 
period  their  territory  belonged  to  PaUestina  Tenia. 
N  aba  tha? a  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Htd' 
tchat.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  I65,*rff ) 

Nabis,  a  tyrant  of  Lacedasmon,  who  usurped  the  su- 

Keme  power  after  the  death  of  Machanidas.  B.C.  205. 
e  appears  to  have  been  a  man  surpassing  all  former 
tyrants  in  tbe  monstrous  and  unbeard-of  wickedness 
that  characterized  his  rule.  From  tbe  very  first  h* 
deliberately  grounded  his  power  on  a  regular  system  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed ;  he  slew  or  banished  all  m  Spar- 
ta who  were  distinguished  either  for  birth  or  fortune,  awl 
distributed  their  wives  and  their  estates  among  his  own 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  trusted  for  support 
His  extortions  were  boundless,  and  death  with  torture 
was  tho  penalty  of  refusal.    No  source  of  gun  «*» 
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too  mean  for  him  or  too  iniquitous  He  partook  in 
the  piracies  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  infamous  for 
that  practice ;  and  he  maintained  a  sort  of  alliance 
with  the  most  noted  thieves  and  assassins  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, on  the  condition  that  they  should  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  their  gains,  while  he  should  give  them 
refuge  and  protection  in  Sparta  whenever  they  needed 
it.  it  is  said  that  he  invented  a  species  of  automaton, 
made  to  resemble  his  wife,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
of  this  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  wrest  their  wealth 
from  bis  victims.  Whenever  he  had  summoned  any 
opulent  citizen  to  his  palace,  in  order  to  procure  from 
him  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pretended  exigences  of  the 
state,  if  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  loan,  "  Perhaps," 
Nabis  would  say,  "  I  do  not  myself  possess  the  talent 
requisite  for  persuading  you.  but  I  hope  that  Appga 
(this  was  the  name  of  his  wife)  will  'prove  more  suc- 
cessful.1' He  then  caused  the  horrid  machine  to  be 
brought  in,  which  catching  the  unfortunate  victim  in 
its  embrace,  pierced  hurt  with  sharp  iron  points  con- 
cealed beneath  its  splendid  vestments,  and  tortured 
him  into  compliance  by  the  moat  excruciating  suffer- 
ings— Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  being  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  resigned 
into  his  hands  the  city  of  Argos  us  a  species  of  de- 
posite.  Introduced  into  this  place  during  the  night, 
the  tyrant  plundered  the  wealthy  citizens,  and  sought 
to  seduce  the  lower  orders  by  proposing  a  general  abo- 
lition of  debts  and  a  distribution  of  lands.  Foresee- 
ing, however,  not  long  after  this,  that  the  issue  of  the 
war  would  prove  unfavourable  for  Philip,  he  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Romans  in  order  to 
assure  himself  of  the  possession  of  Argos.  This  per- 
6dy,  however,  was  unsuccessful ;  and  Ftamininu*  the 
Roman  commander,  after  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Sparta.  The  army  which  Nabis  sent  against  him  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  and  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
having  entered  Laconia  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Gythium,  Nabis  was  forced  to  submit,  and,  besides 
surrendering  Argos,  had  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Ro- 
man commander  was  pleased  to  impose.  Humiliated 
by  these  reverses,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  regaining 
his  former  power,  and  the  Roman  army  had  hardly  re- 
tired from  Laconia  before  his  emissaries  were  actively 
employed  in  inducing  the  maritime  cities  to  revolt.  At 
last  he  took  up  arms  and  laid  siege  to  Gythium.  The 
Achaean*  sent  a  fleet  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  Philopcemen ;  but  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  Nabis  in  a  naval  engagement,  who  thereupon 
pressed  the  siege  of  Gythium  with  redoubled  vigour, 
and  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The 
tyrant,  however,  not  long  after  this,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  Sparta  from  the  land  forces  of  Philopoe- 
tnerv,  and  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  hi*  cap- 
ital, while  the  Achaean  commander  ravaged  Laconia 
for  thirty  daya,  and  then  led  home  hi*  army.  Mean- 
while Nab**  was  continually  urging  the  ./Etoiians, 
whom  he  regarded  aa  his  allies,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and 
tm*  laiter  people  finally  sent  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Alexamenu*  ;  but  they  sent  also  se- 
cret orders  along  with  this  leader  to  despatch  Nabis 
himself  on  the  first  opportunity.  Taking  advantage  of 
a  review-day,  on  which  occasions  Nabis  was  wont  to 
rtde  about  the  field  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
Alexamenu*  executed  his  instructions,  and  slew  Na- 
bts. with  the  aid  of  some  chosen  .'Etoban  horsemen, 
who  had  been  directed  by  the  council  at  home  to  obey 
any  orders  which  Alexamcnus  might  give  them  The 
jCtolian  commander,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advan- 
lage  which  he  expected  from  this  treachery  ;  for,  while 
he  himself  was  searching  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant, 
and  his  followers  were  pillaging  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants fell  upon  them  and  cut  tbem  to  piece*  Sparta 
thereupon  joined  the  Achasan  league.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Ptdop.-Pausan.,  7,  B.—Bwgr.  Urn, .,  v.  80,  p.  51?  ) 


Nabonassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  lived  about 

the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  ia  called  the  Nabonassa- 
nan  era.  The  origin  of  this  ere  is  thus  represented 
by  Syncellus  from  the  accounta  of  Polyhiator  and  Be- 
rosus,  the  earliest  writers  extant  in  Chaldran  hidory 
and  antiquities.  "  Nabonassar,  having  collected  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that 
the  computation  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chaldvan  kings 
might  be  made  from  himself."  {Syneell.,  Chrono- 
graph, p.  207.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  the  reign 
of  Nabonassar  (Febr.  26,  B.C.  747).  The  form  of 
year  employed  in  it  is  the  moveable  year  of  365  days, 
consisting  of  12  equal  month*  of  30  days,  and  five 
supernumerary  days :  which  waa  the  year  in  common 
use  among  the  ChaMa-am,  Egyptians,  Armenians, 
Persians,  and  the  principal  Oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  year  ran  through  all  the  season* 
in  the  course  of  1461  years.  The  freedom  of  the  Na- 
bonassarean  year  from  intercalation  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly convenient  for  astronomical  calculation.  Hence 
it  was  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers  Timo- 
chares  and  Hipparchus;  and  by  those  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  Ptolemy,  die.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  historical  catalogue  of  reigns  haa  been  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ptolemy'a  canon ; 
because  he  probably  continued  the  original  table  of 
ChaMa-an  and  Persian  kings,  and  added  thereto  the 
Egyptian  and  Korn  ni  down  to  hia  own  time.  {Half* 
Analysts  of  Chronolvgtj,  vol.  1,  p.  155,  stqq.,  8vo  ed.) 
— Foster,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Chaldaans,  as 
given  by  Michaelis  (Spicilegium  Geographiet  Hchra* 
arum,  vol.  2,  p.  102),  seeks  to  explain  the  name  Nabo- 
nassar on  the  supposition  of  an  affinity  between  the 
ancient  Chaldee  language  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  is  equivalent  to  Nebu-nask-tzar, 
which  means.  Our  Lord  in  Heaven.  This  etymology 
has  been  impugned  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Russian  term  for  emperor  or  king  ia  written  Czar, 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  for  Ctzsar. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  this  very  plausible  objec- 
tion, the  Russian  term  in  question  is  written  with  an 
initial  Taw'  or  Ts  {Tsar),  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 

Kissibility,  come  from  Casar.  (Consult  Schmidt's 
ussian  and  German  Diet.,  s.  *.) 
Nabopolassar,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
A  sty  ages  against  Assyria,  which  country  they  con- 
quered, and,  having  divided  it  between  them,  founded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Medes  under  Astyages, 
and  that  of  the  Chaldxana  under  Nabopolassar,  B.C. 
626.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealoua  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated  him.  Na- 
bopolassar died  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  The  name, 
according  to  Foster,  is  equivalent  to  Nthu-poltzi-tzar, 
which  means.  Oar  Lord  dwells  in  Heaven.  (Consult 
remarks  near  the  close  of  the  article  Nabonassar  ) 

N*nia  or  Nenia,  a  goddess  among  the  Roman* 
who  presided  over  funerals.  She  had  a  chapel  with- 
out the  Porta  Viminalis.  {Festus,  s.  v. — Compare 
Amob.,  4,  p.  131. — Avgustin.,  de  Civ.  Dei,  6,9  )  — 
The  term  is  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  • 
funeral  dirge.    {Festus,  s.  v  ) 

NiRvius,  I.  Cnscus,  a  native  of  Campania,  was  the 
first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works  which  had 
been  produced  by  Livius  Andronicus.  He  served  in' 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  his  earliest  play*  were  repre- 
sented at  Rome  in  A.U.C.  519,  B.C.  235.  (Aul  Getl., 
17,  21  )  The  names  of  his  tragedies  (of  which  aa  few 
fragments  remain  as  of  those  of  Livius)  are  still  pre- 
served :  Alcestis,  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scription of  old  ago  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse, 
Dande,  Duiorestes,  Hesiona,  Heet'tr,  Jphigenia,  Ly~ 
eurgus,  Phanissa,  Protcsilaus,  and  Telephus.  All 
these  were  translated  or  close1/  imitated  from  the 
work*  of  Euripides,  Anaxandndes,  and  other  Greek 
Najvius,  however,  was  accounted  a  bet- 
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ier  comic  than  tragic  poet.    Cicero  baa  given  us  some 
specimen*  of  bis  jests,  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
beeo  grestly  smusrtl ;  but  they  consisi  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words,  than 
in  genuine  humour.    Nsrvius,  in  some  of  bis  comedies, 
indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective  and  satire, 
especially  against  tho  elder  Scipio.    Encouraged  by 
the  silence  of  this  illustrious  individual,  he  next  al- 
locked ibe  patrician  family  of  the  Meiclli.    Tbe  poet 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  offence,  where  be 
wrote  Ins  comedies,  the  Hartolut  and  Le  unlet.  These 
being  in  some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of 
his  former  invectives,  he  was  liberated  by  tba  tribunes 
of  the  commons.    Relspsiug  M>on  after,  however,  into 
bis  former  courses,  and  continuing  to  satirize  the  no- 
bility, he  was  driveu  from  Rome  by  their  influence, 
and  retired  to  Carthage,  where  be  died,  according  to 
Cicero.  A.U.C  560,  BC.  204;  but  Varro  Axes  bis 
death  somewhat  later. — Besides  bis  comedies,  Navius 
was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
a  Creek  poem  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  Whoever 
may  have  written  this  Cyprun  Epic,  it  contained  12 
books,  snd  was  probably  a  work  of  amorous  and  ro- 
mantic fiction.    It  commenced  with  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  Pelcus ;  it  related  the  contention  of  the 
three  goddesses  on  Mount  Ida ;  tbe  fables  concern- 
ing PaTamcdes;  the  story  of  the  daughters  of  Anius; 
and  the  love  adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during 
the  early  period  of  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  snd  it  termina- 
ted with  tbe  council  of  tbe  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
war,  by  sowing  dissensions  between  bim  snd  Alrides. 
— Some  modern  critics  think  that  tbe  Cyprian  Iliad 
was  rather  the  work  of  Lssvius,  a  poet  who  lived  some 
time  after  Navius,  since  the  lines  preserved  from  the 
Cyprian  Iliad  are  hexameters;  a  measure  not  else- 
where used  by  Natvius,  nor  introduced  into  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposition,  before  the  time  of  Ennius. 
(Osann ,  AnaJect.  Cril.,  p.  36.  —  Hermann,  El  em. 
Doctr.  Metr.,  p.  210,  ed  Gbug.)  —  \  metrical  chron- 
icle, which  chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of  Natvi- 
us,  since  Cicero  aaya  (De  Seuect ,  c.  14)  that  in  wri- 
ting it  he  filled  up  the  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with 
wonderful  complacency  and  satisfaction.    It  waa  ori- 
ginally undivided ;  but,  after  his  death,  was  separated 
into  seven  books.    (Suet.,  de  JUmtr.  Oramm.) — Al- 
though the  first  Punic  war  was  tbe  principal  subject, 
aa  appears  from  its  announcement, 

"  Qui  trrrai  Latiai  hemoncs  tuserunt 
Vires  fraudeaune  Poinica*  fabor," 

yet  it  slso  afforded  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  preceding  inci- 
dents of  Roman  history. — Cicero  mentions  (Brutus,  c. 
19)  ihat  Ennius,  though  he  classes  Nwvius  among  the 
fauns  sod  rustic  bards,  had  borrowed,  or,  if  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  predecessor.  In  the  same  passage, 
Cicero,  while  he  admits  that  Ennuis  wss  the  more  fin- 
ished and  elegant  writer,  boars  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  lite  older  bard,  and  declares  that  the  Punic  war  of 
this  antiquated  poet  afforded  him  a  pleasure  as  exqui- 
site as  the  finest  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  lines  that  remain,  though 
in  general  too  much  broken  to  enable  us  even  to  divine 
their  meaning,  the  atyle  and  language  of  Namus  in 
this  work  were  more  rugged  and  remote  from  modern 
Latin  than  his  pliys  or  satires,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  tbe  dramas  of  Livius  Andronicus.  Tbe  whole, 
too,  is  written  in  the  rough  Saturnisn  verse  (Dunlop. 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  74,  seqq  }— 11.  An  augur  I 
in  tbe  reign  of  Tarquiu,  more  correctly  Navius.  (Kid. 
Atlus  Navius  ) 

NahakvUi.  a  people  of  Germany,  ranked  by  Tacitus 
under  tbe  Lygii  (Germ.,  43).    According  to  Kruse 
UrcAir/iiir  al'c  Geog'avku)  and  Weraebe  (safer  du 
87C 


Yolker  its  Alien  Teut*ckland»\  they  dwelt  ia  what 
is  now  Vpycr  Luaatut  and  Stlesi*  Wilhelm,  bow- 
ever  (Germanien  und  Seine  Sewokner),  places  them  a 
Poland  on  the  VutuU,  and  Reicbard  betweea 

Warlka  and  VuUula. 

Naudxs,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presided  ota 
rivers,  brooks,  springs,  and  fountains.  Their  name  ■ 
derived  from  vatu,  "  lo  fitrw,"  as  indicative  of  U»  gen- 
tle inoliou  of  water.  The  Naiades  are  generally  rtvrt- 
senled  aa  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  leauing  upon  « 
um,  from  which  flows  a  stream  of  water.  I  be;  stir 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  and  **- 
rifices  of  goals  and  lambs  were  offered  them,  witb  liga- 
tions of  wine,  honey,  and  oil  Sometimes  tbtj  re- 
ceived only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  (1st 
Nymph*  ) 

Naissus,  a  city  of  Dacia  Mediterrsnea,  southwest  of 
Rsiiana.  It  was  tbe  birthplace  of  Constaniinc  tat 
Great.  Reicbard  identifies  it  with  the  modern  Stzn 
or  jYurco,  in  the  southern  pan  of  Sertia.  Tbe  mm 
is  sometimes  written  Naisus  and  Naesus.  (Csaii. 
Porphyr  y  de  Them.,  2,  S.  —Zonm  ,  3,  11.— Ante*-, 
Jim,  p.  134—  Atom.  Mar  cell.,  21,  10.) 

Namnetks  or  Nanxktks  (Strab.  XajtviTtu.—Pld 
tiuftvqrai),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  on  the  nana 
hank  of  trie  Liger  oi  Loire,  near  its  mouth-  Tbear 
capital  was  Coudivicnum,  afterward  Naionetcs,  as* 
Haniea  (Nantz).  Their  city  is  sometimes  (a*  it 
Greg.  Tur.,  6,  15)  called  Civitaa  Namneiica. 

Nantoatks,  a  people  of  Gallia  Nsrbonerms.  on  tat 
south  of  the  l«scus  Leinauua  or  Lake  of  Gam. 
(Caw.,  B.  G  ,  4,  10.) 

Nap*.*,  certain  divinities  among  tbe  sncieou  wb» 
presided  over  tho  forests  and  groves.  Their  nan*  » 
derived  from  vuirg,  "a  grote."  (VtrgtL  Gtvrg^i, 
535) 

Nab,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Moot 
Fiscellus,  in  that  part  of  tbe  cbain  of  the  Apenmoei 
which  separate*  tbe  Sa bines  from  Picenutn  (Pla,\ 
12).  sud,  after  receiving  tbe  Velinua  and  several  atbe 
smaller  river*,  falling  inio  the  Tiber  near  Ocnculo* 
(Vtrg.,  An..  7.  616— Si/,  lial.,  8,  453.)  The  nasi- 
era  name  is  the  Nera.  It  was  noted  for  it*  suloiwroei 
stream  and  ibe  whitish  colour  of  its  waters.  (Vrrf.,1 
c.—StL  llal.,  I.  c.—Plin,  3,  5,  12.)  '  The  Sen," 
says  Eustace,  "  forms  the  soutberu  boundary  of  ls> 
bria,  and  traverses,  in  its  way  to  Nam,  about  um 
miles  distant,  a  vale  of  most  delightful  appearance. 
The  A pennine,  in  it*  mildest  form,  "  coryscis  ii*1  tui 
fretnens,"  bounds  this  plain ;  the  milky  Nsr  internet* 
it  i  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  vak 
of  Clitumuue,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with  vegctauou  w« 
beauty."    (Classical  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  334.) 

Nabbo  Mabtivs,  a  city  of  Gaol,  in  the  ssolhen 
section  of  tbe  country ,  and  southwest  of  ihc  e»e»»&»  oi 
the  Rhone.  It  wss  situate  oo  the  river  Alsx  (otA^ 
and  became,  by  means  of  this  stream,  a  seaport  »wl 
a  place  of  great  trade.  Narbo  was  one  of  la*  okle* 
cities  of  the  land,  and  tad  a  very  extensive  rowm-n* 
long  before  tbe  Romans  established  themseUs*  u>  d"» 
quarter.  Avienus  (Or.  Marit.,  v.  685)  make*  «  u» 
capital  of  the  unknown  tribe  of  ibe  Elesyces  Th* 
nation  of  this  place  appeared  so  favourable  to  tat  Ko 
mans,  that  they  sent  a  colony  to  it  before  it*;  t>s 
even  firmly  esublisbed  themselves  in  the  summing 
country,  A.U.C.  636.  (Yell.  Patert.,  1,  lft.-i> 
trap  ,  4,  3.)  The  immediate  cause  of  this  sellkiwai 
was  tbe  want  of  a  good  harbour  on  ihw  coast,  sad  of* 
place  also  that  might  afford  tbe  necessary  supph"  10 
their  armica  when  marching  along  the  Gallic  »nore 
into  Spain.  (Polyb.,  3,  3*  )  At  a  later  ptrod. 
the  time  of  Caesar.  Narbo  became  the  capital  of  w 
entire  province,  which  look  from  it  the  appellate  " 
Narbtmcnsit.  Thia  distinction  probably  *ouU  u* 
have  been  obtained  by  u  had  not  Maaam*  (UarseiH 
been  declared  a  free  aud 
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the  Romans.  —  As  a  Roman  colony,  this  place  took  I 
the  name  of  Narbo  Marttus.  Iu  the  lime  of  Ci'ur  | 
it  wu  called  also  Decumanorum  CoUmia,  from  that 
commander's  having  sent  thither  as  cobnuts,  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  contest,  the  remnant  of  his  favour- 
ite  tenth  legmn.  (Sutton .,  Tib.,  4.)  It  continued  a 
flourishing  commercial  city  until  a  late  period,  as  it 
is  praised  by  writers  who  lived  when  the  [>ower  of  the 
Roman  capital  itself  had  become  greatly  diminished. 
[Aumomus,  dt  CUr.  Urb.,  13. — Sidonuu,  carm  ,  23.) 
The  remains  of  the  canal  constructed  by  the  Romans 
for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  Atax  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  lake  Rubreaus,  clearly  prove  the  ancient 
power  and  opulence  of  Narbo.  This  city  owed  Us 
downfall,  along  with  so  many  others,  to  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  It  la  now  Narbonne.  ( Man- 
mtrt,  Gtogr  ,  vol.  2,  p.  63,  seqq  ) 

NaaaoMKNsis  Gallia,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Gaul  under  the  Romans,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Narbo,  its  capital.  It  was  situate  in  the  south- 
era  and  southeastern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  esst  by  Gallia  Ctsalpina,  being  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  Varus  or  Var  (Pltn.,  3,  4) ;  on 
the  north  by  the  I.acua  I^emanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Rhone,  and  Gallia  Lugdunensis ;  on  the  west  by 
Aquilania ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pyrenees.  It  embraced  what  waa  afterward  the 
istern  part  of  Satmy,  Dauphtne,  Provence;  the 
part  of  Laagutdoc,  together  with  the  country 
the  Rhone,  aud  the  eastern  part  of  Gatcony. 
(VU  Gallia.) 

Narcissus,  I.  a  beautiful  youth,  son  of  the  river-god 
Cepbisus  and  the  nymph  Lmopc,  waa  born  at  Thespis 
in  Bosotia.  He  saw  his  image  reflected  in  a  fountain, 
•nd,  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined  away  till  he  was 
changed  into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  This 
was  regarded  in  poetic  legends  as  a  just  punishment 
U|«on  him  for  his  hard-hcartedness  towards  Echo  and 
other  nymphs  and  maidens.  (Oeid,  Mel  ,  3,  341,  teqq. 
— Hygin  ,  fab  ,  271.)  According  to  the  version  of 
this  fable  given  by  Eudocia  (p.  304),  Narcissus  threw 
himself  into  the  fountain  and  was  drowned  (>7vn>. 
lavrov  iati,  nai  iKtwviyn  ryfvoirrpy  idart).  Pau- 
saoiaa,  after  ndiculiug  the  common  legend,  mentions 
another,  which,  according  to  him,  was  less  known  than 
the  one  we  hsve  just  given.  This  latter  version  of 
the  siorv  made  Narcissus  to  have  had  a  twin-aister  of 
temarkaltle  beauty,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  htm  very  closely  in  features,  wore  aim 
ilar  attire,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  hunt. 
This  sister  died  young;  and  Narcissus,  deeply  lament- 
ing her  death,  used  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  fount- 
ain and  gaze  upon  his  own  image  in  its  waters,  the 
strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  his  deceased  sister 
■aakiog  this  image  appear  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  form 
of  her  whom  he  had  lost.  Pauaam.,  9,  31,  6.)— The 
flower  alluded  to  in  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  what  bot- 

5  >0:  It  lovea  the  borders  of  streams,  and  is  admira- 
bly personified  in  the  touching  legends  of  poetry  ; 
since,  bending  on  its  fragile  stem,  it  seems  to  seek  iu 
own  usage  in  the  waters  that  run  murmuring  by,  and 
soon  f*des  away  and  dies.  (Fee,  Flore  ie  VtrgUe, 
p.  civni  ) — II.  A  freedrnan  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  afterward  became  his  private  secretary,  and  in  the 
ever : i of  this  office  acquired  immense  riches  by  the 
ano«t  odious  means  Mesaalina.  jealous  of  his  power, 
endeavoured  to  remove  hnn.  but  hor  own  vices  made 
ker  fall  an  easy  victim  to  this  unprincipled  man.  (  Ktd. 
Mesaalina  )  Agripptna,  however,  was  more  success- 
ful. She  was  irritated  at  his  having  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  ascending  the  imperial  throne;  while 
Narcissus,  on  his  aide,  espoused  the  interests  of  the 
Britannicus,  and  urged  Claudius  to  name  him 
Apprized  of  these  plans,  Agripptna 


compelling  him  to  go  to  the  hatha  of  Campania  for  m* 
health;  and,  having  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 

from  Rome  to  poison  the  em|teror,  she  next  compelled 
Narciaaua  to  put  himself  to  death.  ( Tacit  ,  Ann.,  1 1, 
29.— Id  si.,  11,  87  —  U.  to.,  12,  57  —  Jd.  to  ,  13,  1. 
— Sutton  ,  Vtt.  Claud.) 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  occupying  what  now 
corresponds  to  the  northern  part  of  Upper  Pfais  in 
the  Palatinate.    (Tacit.,  Germ.,  42.) 

Narnu,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nar,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.  The  more 
ancient  name  was  Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for 
Naroia  when  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  hither,  A.U.C. 
453.  (Lre.,  10,  9,  ae*</.)  The  story  of  the  name 
Nequinum  havmg  been  given  to  it  in  sport  by  the  Ro- 
man*, on  account  of  the  roguery  of  its  inhabitants  (*e- 


quam,  "a  rogue"),  is  a 


fiction.— Namia  was  col- 


on I  Zed  with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence 
sgatnst  the  Umbri.  Many  yeara  after,  we  find  it  in- 
curring the  eensore  of  the  senate  for  its  want  of  zeal 
during  the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Liey,  29,  16  )  The  situation  of  the  place  on  a  lofty 
hill,  at  the  fool  of  which  flows  the  Nar,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  poets.  (Claud.,  6. — Cent.,  Hon., 
6l6.—*i/.  Ital.,  8,  458.— Martial,  7,  92.)  In  the 
passage  of  Martial  just  referred  to,  the  poet  alludea  to 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nar  by  Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
(Proeop.,  Rer.  Got ,  1.)  The  modem  Norm  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Travellers  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  beautiful  sun  at  ion  of  the  place.  (Cra- 
mer'»  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  277,  sea q  ) 

Naro,  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalinatia,  rising  m 
the  mountains  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  (Ptin.,  3,  22.)  On  its 
banks  lav  the  citv  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony  of  some 
note.  (Scylax,  p.  9  —  Mela,  2,  3.)  Its  ruins  should 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  Cattel  Norin,  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  347.) 

Narsbs,  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  at  Constantinople.  The  place  of  bra  birth  is 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  emper- 
or, that  he  appointed  him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  A.D  538  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  array  deatined  to  support  Beltasrius  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Oatrogotha  from  Italy  ;  but  the  dissensions 
which  soon  arose  between  him  and  Belisarius  occasion- 
ed his  recall.  Nevertheless,  in  552  he  was  again  sent 
to  Italy,  to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth,  and. 
after  vanquishing  Totila,  he  captured  Rome.  He  also 
conquered  Tejas,  whom  the  Goths  had  chosen  king  in 
the  place  of  Totila,  and,  in  the  spring  of  554,  Bucellinus, 
the  leader  of  the  Alemanni.  After  Narses  had  cleared 
nearly  all  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbarians, 
be  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich the  treasury  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him, 
who  laid  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  Nsrscs  was  deposed  in  disgrace,  and  sought  re- 
venge by  inviting  the  Lombards  to  invade  Italv,  which 
thev  did  in  668.  under  Albom  their  king.  Muraton 
and  othrra  have  doubted  whether  Narses  waa  concern- 
ed in  the  invaaion  of  the  Lombards.  After  his  depo- 
sition he  lived  at  Naples,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
at  Rome,  in  587.    (Eneyclop  Am  ,  vol  9,  p.  136  ) 

NarvcIom  or  Naryx,  a  city  of  the  Locn  Opuntii, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  birth  of  Ajax,  son  of  Oi'leus. 
(Straho.  425.)  From  Diodorus  we  learn  that  Isme- 
niaa.  a  Boeotian  commander,  having  collected  a  force 
of  A2nianes  and  Athamanes,  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  the  l*cedamonisn  service,  invaded  Phocis,  and 
defeated  ita  inhabitants  near  Naryx  (14,  82).  The 
same  historian  afterward  relates,  that  Phayllus.the  Pho- 
cian,  having  entered  the  Locrian  territory,  aurprised  (he 
he  razed  to  the  ground. -Virgil 
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■pp  im  Ibe  epithet  "  Nary/cian"  to  the  Lecn  who  set- 
tled in  Italy,  aa  having  been  of  the  Opunlian  stock. 

(An.,  3,  396.) 

Nasamomks,  a  people  of  Africa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Cyrenaica,  aud  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
midd's  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  (Compare  Herod.,  4, 
172  )  They  were  a  roving  race,  uncivilized  in  their 
habits,  and  noted  for  their  robberies  in  the  case  of  all 
vessels  thrown  on  the  quicksands.  They  plundered 
the  cargoes  and  sold  the  crews  as  slaves,  and  hence 
Lucau  (9.  444)  remarks  of  them,  that,  without  a  sin- 
gle vessel  ever  seeking  their  shores,  they  yet  carried 
on  a  trarlic  with  all  the  world  Augustus  ordered  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  against  them,  both  in  consequence 
of  their  numerous  robberies,  and  because  they  had  put 
to  death  a  Roman  prefect.  They  were  soon  conquered ; 
and  Dionysius  Periegeles  (v.  208)  speaks  of  the  "de- 
serted dwellings  of  the  destroyed  Nasamones"  (rpif- 
puOivra  fnXatfpa  uxopOifuvuv  Saaafiuvuv).  They 
were  not,  however,  completely  destroyed,  for  we  find 
the  race  again  appearing  in  their  former  places  of  abode,  j 
and  resuming  their  former  habits  of  plunder,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  they  were  completely  chased  away 
from  the  coast  into  the  desert.  (Eu*cl/.,  Ckron.,Ot., 
316,  2. — Joaephus,  Bell.,  2,  16.)— Some  mention  has 
been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  work  (tid.  Africa,  j 
page  81,  col.  1).  of  a  journey  performed  through  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  of  the  Na- 
samones ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  able  writers  have 
been  given  on  this  subject.  The  following  remarks, 
however,  of  a  late  critic  may  be  compared  with  what 
is  slated  under  the  article  Niger.  "Herodotus  say* 
that  the  Nasamones  went  through  the  deserts  of  Libya ; 
and  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  he 
means  by  Libya,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  Africa, 
he  states  distinctly  that  it  extends  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Soloe  s,  where  it  terminates;  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  various  nations  besides  the  Greciana  and 
Phoenicians ;  that,  next  to  this,  the  country  is  abandon- 
ed to  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  all  beyond  is  desert;  that 
the  young  Nasamones,  having  passed  the  desert  of 
Libya  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  trees,  on 
which  were  perched  men  of  little  stature;  that  they 
were  conducted  by  them  over  morasses  to  a  city  on  a 
great  river,  running  from  the  west  towards  the  rising 
aun;  that  the  people  were  black,  and  enchanters,  dec. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  country  alluded 
to  by  Herodotus  was  no  other  than  Mauritania,  and 
that  the  notion  of  their  having  crossed  the  great  des- 
ert, and  readied  the  Niger  about  Timbuctoo,  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  misrepresentation  of  his  quoters  and 
editors,  some  of  whom  make  the  course  of  the  young 
men  to  have  been  MvuthuctC,  contrary  to  what  Herodo- 
tus says,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  devise  but 
that  such  a  course  was  required  to  bring  them  to  a  pre- 
determined city  and  river,  known  to  the  moderns,  but 
not  I)  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
such  notion  ;  he  distinctly  states,  on  the  contrary,  that 
tbey  proceeded  to  the  west,  irpor,  Ztpvpov  uvtftov. 
words  that  are  never  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  coin- 
paas  lying  between  west  and  south,  the  word  Zephtf- 
rw,  in  Latui  as  well  as  in  Greek,  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  west,  and  Ai^»  generally  for  aouthuietl.  If 
we  will  only  1st  Herodotus  tell  his  own  story,  we  shall 
find  in  those  parts  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  Sa- 
hara, plenty  of  rivers,  two  of  them,  the  Tafilet  and  the 
Ad-)udi,  both  running  to  the  oast,  and  both  great  riv- 
ers hi  the  eyes  of  men  who  had  never  witnessed  a  run- 
ning stream ;  wc  shall  also  find  cities  and  towns,  in- 
tervening deserts,  morasses,  sands,  and  black  men  of 
small  stature,  the  modern  Berbers,  the  ancient  Mela- 
nogsUuii,  omnct  colore  nigri,  to  answer  the  description 
of  Herodotus;  who  says,  moreover,  that  kts  river, 
which  he  calls  the  Nile,  not  only  descends  from  Lib- 
ya, but  traverses  all  Libya,  dividing  that  country  in 
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the  midst.  Pliny's  information  is  still  more  explicit, 
snd  tends  to  corroborate  oar  suggestion.  He  tells  us 
that  Suetonius  Paulinos,  the  Roman  general,  after 
crossing  the  western  Atlas,  and  a  Mack,  dirty  plana 
beyond  it  (dry  morass  or  peat-moss,  of  which  we  vn- 
dcrstand  there  is  plenty),  fell  in  with  a  river  running 
to  the  eastward,  which  he  (Pliny)  calls  the  Niger, 
probably  from  the  black  people  or  the  black  soil,  and 
which  is  stated  to  lose  itself  in  the  sands ;  and  winch, 
according  to  Pliny,  emerging  again,  flows  on  to  the 
eastward,  divides  the  Libyans  Irom  the  Ethiopians, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Nile.  Now  the  Tajdet, 
which  flows  from  the  southern  side  of  the  snowy  At- 
las, crossed  by  the  Roman  general,  runs  in  an  eastern 
course,  and  loses  itself  in  the  sands ;  and  the  Ad-jndx, 
which  rises  from  the  same  side,  or  the  Central  Aths 
(in  Mauritania  Cesariensis).  and  rons  easterly  into  the 
lake  Melgig,  might  very  well  be  considered  by  Pliny 
as  the  continuation  of  the  Tafilet  or  his  Niger;  and  it 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  this  river,  or  some  other 
of  the  numerous  streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  sh»"td, 
according  to  l^eo  Afneanus,  be  called  the  Ghrr,  which, 
it  seems,  is  s  native  name.  Here,  then,  we  have  at 
once  the  foundation  for  the  Geir  and  Nigeir  of  Ptol- 
emy, supplied  to  him  by  Pliny."  (Quarterly  Rtwv, 
No.  82,  p.  283,  *eqa.) 

Nasica,  I.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios.  (VH. 
Scipio  V.) — If.  A  character  delineated  by  Horace  u 
une  of  his  satires.  Naaica,  a  mean  and  avaricious 
man,  marries  bis  daughter  to  Coranus,  who  was  a 
creditor  of  his,  in  the  hope  that  his  new  son-in-law 
will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  or  else  will 
leave  him  a  legacy  to  that  amount  in  his  will,  which 
would,  of  course,  be  a  virtual  release.  He  is  disap- 
pointed in  both  these  expectations.  Coranus  makes 
his  will  and  hands  it  to  his  father-in-law,  with  a  re- 
quest that  he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  repeatedly 
declining  so  to  do,  at  last  consents,  and  finds,  to  his 
surprise  and  mortification,  no  mention  made  in  the  in- 
strument of  any  bequest  to  him  or  his.  (Horal ,  Sat, 
2,  5,  66  ) 

NastniBKve  (by  synvresie  Nssid-yemis,  a  quadri- 
syllable), a  character  satirized  by  Horace.  Under  thai 
feigned  name  the  poet  describes  an  entertainer  of  bad 
taste  and  mean  habits  affecting  the  manners  of  tht 
higher  classes.    (Sot.,  2,  8.) 

Naso.    Vtd.  Ovidius. 

Nasus  or  Nasos,  a  town  or  fortress  near  (Eniada 
in  Acarnania.  The  name  evidently  implies  an  insular 
situation.  Livy  (26,  24  ;  88,  II)  writes  it  Naxos ; 
but  that  ia  probably  a  false  reading.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers.  Nasos  seems  always  to 
have  been  included  with  CEniada*  in  the  cessions  of 
the  latter  place,  made  by  the  Romans  first  to  the  .€to» 
lians,  and  afterward  to  the  Acarnanians.  (Polyk  ,  9, 
2.)  If  Trigardon  be  not  CSniadar,  it  may  represent 
Nasos,  which  wss  probably  the  port  and  arsenal  of 
CEniads?  ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  continent, 
might  very  well  have  been  an  island  in  ancient  tunes. 
(Cramer' »  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  26  ) 

Natiso,  a  river  of  Venctia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic  near  AqnnVia. 
it  is  now  the  fiatttone.  Modern  critics,  however,  are 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  the  Natintu 
with  the  Natiso.  which  Sirs  bo  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters place  close  to  Aquileis  ;  as  the  Nnttsoru  is  now 
some  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  that  city.  The 
most  prol>able  supposition  is,  that  some  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  (Cramer's  Aw. 
holy,  vol.  2.  p.  129.) 

Naucratis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  m  the  Delta,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Saitic  nome.  It  was  sttuate  on  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Metebs  and 
northwest  of  Ssis.  Strabo  informs  us  (802)  thst,  m 
the  time  of  Psammitichua,  a  body  of  Milesians  landed 
at  the  Bolbitine  mouth  of  the  river,  and  built  there  a 
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•tronghold.  which  ho  calls  "  the  fortress  of  the  Mile- 
sians" (to  MiXnaiuv  rei^oc).  The  geographer  evi- 
dently refers  here  to  the  arrival  ou  the  coast  of  Egypt 
of  some  Cariana  atid  Jomans,  hy  whose  aid,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (2,  152),  Psamtnilichus  was  enabled 
to  subdue  his  colleagues  in  the  kingdom.  When,  how- 
Aver,  Strabo  adds,  that  these  Milesians,  in  process  of 
tune,  sailed  into  the  Saitic  no  me,  and,  after  having 
conquered  Icarus  in  a  naval  conflict,  founded  the  city 
of  Naucratis,  it  would  seem  that  he  mixes  up  with  his 
account  of  this  place  the  circumstance  of  the  succours 
it. ..t  were  given  by  the  Athenians  to  Inams,  king  of 
hV  >  jit,  and  by  means  of  which  he  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Persians.  Inarus,  it  is  true,  was  afterward 
defeated,  but  no  author  mentions  that  the  Milesians 
bad  any  share  in  his  overthrow.  Naucratis  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  founded  long  before  any  Greek 
set  fool  in  Egypt.  It  was  given  by  Ainasis  to  the 
Jomans  a*  an  entrepot  for  their  commerce,  and  was  not 
(bunded  by  tbem.  This  favour,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  granted  under  such  re- 
strictions as  prudence  seemed  to  require.  The  Greek 
vessels  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  Canopic  arm, 
and  were  obliged  to  stop  at  Naucratis.  If  a  ship  hap- 
pened to  enter  another  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was 
detained  ;  and  the  captain  was  not  set  at  liberty  un- 
less he  could  swear  that  be  was  compelled  to  do  so 
by  necessity.  He  was  then  obliged  to  sail  to  Nau- 
cratis ;  or,  if  continual  north  winds  made  this  impos- 
sible, he  had  to  send  his  freight  in  small  Egyptian 
vessels  round  the  Delta  to  Naucratis.  (Herod.,  2, 
179.)  But,  how  rigidly  soever  these  restrictions  were 
originally  enforced,  they  must  soon  have  fallen  into 
di»usc,  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nilo  were  open  to  any 
one  after  the  conquest  by  the  Persians.  —  Naucratis, 
from  its  situation,  became  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  coast  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
an  important  city.  It  is  mentioned  by  numerous  wri- 
ters as  low  down  as  the  sixth  century.  —  The  ruins 
which  Niebubr  found  near  a  place  called  Salftadsjar 
seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  — Nau- 
cratis was  the  native  place  of  Atheneua.  Like  every 
commercial  city,  it  contained  among  its  population  a 
large  number  of  dissolute  persons  of  both  sexes. 
(Lurcher,  Geogr.  d'Herodote,  p.  359,  seqq.—Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  663,  seqq.) 

N*ei,ocHUs,  I.  a  naval  Btalion  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  Myls,  which 
lav  to  the  west  of  it,  the  fleet  of  Sexlus  Pompeius 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Oclaviua  (A.U.C.  718,  B.C. 
36  ) — II.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  near  the 
promontory  of  Sammonium.  (Plin.,  4.  12.)  —  III. 
The  port  of  the  town  of  Bulis  in  Phocis,  near  the  con- 
fine* of  Bceolia.  (Plin.,  4,  3  )  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  same  with  the  Mychos  of  Strabo. 

Naupactcs,  a  city  of  Locris,  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  territory  of  the  Ozolx,  and  close  to 
Rhiurn  of  JStolia.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Heraclida  having 
there  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
i  the  Peloponnesus  (vauc,  a  ship,  and  -•.  :  wpi,  to 
'.—Strabo,  426.—Apoltod.,  2,  7,  2)  —After 
the  Persian  war,  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  there  established  the  Messenian  Helots  after 
they  had  evacuated  Ithomo.  (Thucyd.,  1,  103. — Id., 
t.  90  —  Pausan.,  4,  24,  seqq  )  The  acquisition  of 
Naupactus  was  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
daring  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  it  was  an  excellent 
station  for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  not 
only  afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
munication with  Corcyra  and  Acarnauia,  but  enabled 
them  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
opposite  coast,  and  to  guard  against  any  designs  they 
might  form  against  their  allies.  Some  important  na- 
val operations  which  took  place  off  this  city  in  the 
ft  s 
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third  year  of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Tho- 
cydides  (2,  83,  seqq). — After  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral, against  the  <£iolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  a 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Naupaclua 
by  a  coup  ie  main;  but  auch  were  the  able  arrange- 
ments made  by  Demosthenes,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  place  with  a  re  enforcement  of  Acamanian  aux- 
iliaries, that  the  enemy  did  not  tbink  proper  to  pros- 
ecute the  attempt.  (Thucyd.,  3,  102.)  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  however,  Naupac- 
tus surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
Messemans  from  the  place.  (I*uusan  ,  4.  26  )  De- 
mosthenes inform*  ua,  that  it  had  afterward  been 
occupied  by  the  Acbeana,  but  was  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  the  -ttolians  (Phil.,  3,  p.  120.— Strabo, 
426),  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  wrtb  the  Romans.  The  latter,  af- 
ter having  defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae,  sud- 
denly crossed  over  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  invested  Naupsclus,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
defence  made  by  the  .Etolisns.  had  they  not  obtained 
a  truce  by  the  intervention  of  T.  Plamininua.  (Lit., 
36,  30,  seqq.—Polyb.,  ft,  102  )  Nanpactus  was  still 
a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  lime  of  Hieroclea 
(p.  643),  but  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Justimsn.  (Procop.,  Bell.  Got ,  3.) — 
The  modern  town  is  called  Enebachti  by  the  Turks, 
Nrpacto  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ltpanto  by' the  Franks, 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  (KeppeIVs 
Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nepacto,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell, 
"  is  a  miserable  pashalia,  and  a  ruinous  town  ;  but  it 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  idea 
of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  ita  citadel  on  Mount 
Rhcgani,  whence  two  walls,  coming  down  to  the 
coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  triangle.  The  port  abso- 
lutely runs  into  the  city,  and  is  shut  within  the  walla, 
which  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations."  (/tin., 
p.  293. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  teqq.) 

NauplIa,  a  maritime  town  of  Argolis,  the  port  of 
Argos,  situate  on  a  point  of  laud  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Argolicua.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  ita 
name  from  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
mone.  (Strabo,  368.  —  Herod ..  6,  76.  —  Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  4,  7,  6.)  Nauplia  was  deserted  and  in  ruina 
when  visited  by  Pausanias.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
expelled  several  centuries  before  by  the  Argives.  upon 
suspicion  of  their  favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter 
people,  in  consequence,  received  them  into  their  ter- 
ritory, and  established  them  at  Mcthone  of  Messenia. 
(Pausan.,  4,  35.)  Nauplia  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  modern  town  of  Sapolt  di  Romania,  a*  it  is  called 
by  the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that  "  Nauplia  is  the 
beat  built  city  of  the  Morea.  It  ia  situated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  wall. 
The  port  is  excellent  and  very  defensible."  (//in.,  p. 
181—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3.  p.  239,  seqq  ) 

Naupliadks.  a  patronymic  of  Palamedcs,  son  of 
Nauplius.    |  Or >d.  Met  ,  13.  39.) 

NauplIu*.  I.  a  son  of  Nepiune  and  Amymone,  and 
the  founder  of  Nauplia.  (Pausanias,  2,  38  —  Id.,  4, 
35  )  He  was  the  one  that  sold  Auge,  daughter  of 
Aleos,  to  King  Teuthraa.  (Vid.  Auge)  This  Nau- 
plius must  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  of  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  his  descendants. 
(Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  2,  1,  5 — Compare  Burnuinn, 
Catal.  Argonaut.,  ad  Val.  Flatx.,  s  ».) — II.  A  de- 
scendant of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
(Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  2,  1,  5  —  Burmann,  Catal.  Ar- 
gonaut., s.  v.) — III.  A  aon  of  Neptune,  the  father  of 
Palamedea  by  Clymene,  and  king  of  Eubcea.  He  was 
so  indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his  aon  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Greeka,  that,  to  avenge  hia  death, 
he  set  up  a  burning  torch  on  the  promontory  of  Ca- 
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phareus,  in  older  to  deceive  the  Grecian  veaeele  tint 
were  Miluig  by  in  the  nigbt  on  their  return  from  Troy  ; 
end  be  thua  caused  their  shipwreck  on  the  coast, 
'lie  torch,  it  seems,  had  been  placed  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  shore  ;  but  the  Greeks  mistook  it 
tor  a  friendly  signal,  inviting  them  to  land  here  aa  the 
safest  part  of  the  island.  Those  of  the  shipwrecked 
crews  that  came  safe  to  the  land  were  alain  by  Nau- 
plius,  who  is  said,  however,  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  sea  when  he  saw  hia  plan  of  vengeance  in  a 
great  measure  frustrated  by  the  escape  of  Ulysses, 
whom  the  winds  bore  sway  in  safely  from  the  danger- 
ous coast.  (Hygin  ,  fab.,  116  ) — The  obscure  and 
curious  legend  related  by  Apollodorus  (2,  1,  6)  is 
thought  hy  many  to  have  reference  to  this  Nauplius. 
It  assigns  hun  a  different  end.  According  to  this 
version  of  the  atory,  Nsupliua  attained  a  great  age, 
and  passed  his  time  on  the  sea,  lamenting  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  lost  on  it.  At  length,  through  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  he  himself  met  with  the  same  fate 
which  he  deplored  in  others.  (Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  l.c  ) 

Nauportcs,  s  town  of  Pannoma,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  now  Ober  (Upper)  Lay  back.  (  Veil.  Pat., 
2,  110  — l>lm,  8,  18—  Taext ,  Ann,  I,  20  ) 

Naubicaa,  daughter  of  Akiuoiis,  king  of  the  Ph«- 
acians.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  her  father'a 
coast,  and  gave  hun  a  kind  reception.  (Oi,  6,  17, 
teoo) 

Naustathmvs,  I.  a  port  and  harbour  in  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cacvparis,  below  Syracuse ; 
now  Asparanetto.  (Cluv.,  Sic  Ant.,  p  97.  —  Ret- 
chard,  J'hes.  Topogr.) — II.  A  village  and  anchoring 
place  of  Cyronaica,  between  Erythron  and  Apolroma. 
(Mila,  1,  8.) — 1(1.  An  anchoring-place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  90  stadia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Halvs  :  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  Ibyra  or  Ibora  of  Hiero- 
cles  (p.  701).  D'Anvtlle  gives  Baltreh  as  the  mod- 
ern name  ;  but  Re ic hard,  Kupri  Aghzi.  („4man, 
Pcrtpl.,  Huds  ,  G.  M.,  1,  p.  16.) 

Naxos,  f.  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  produ- 
cing excellent  whetstones.  (Pind  ,  Isthm.,  6,  107. 
— fitkol.  ad  Pind,  I.  c.) — II.  The  largest  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  lying  to  the  cast  of  Paros,  in  the  .Egean  Sea. 
It  is  ssid  by  Pliny  (4,  12)  to  have  borne  the  several 
names  of  Strongyle,  Dia,  Dionysias,  Sicilia  Minor, 
and  Calhpolis.  The  aame  writer  states  that  it  was 
75  miles  in  circuit,  and  twico  the  aize  of  Paros.  It 
was  nrst  peopled  by  the  Carians  (Sleph.  Byz ,  ».  v. 
Nuf«f),  but  afterward  received  a  colony  of  loniana 
from  Athena.  {Herod  ,  8,  46.)  The  failure  of  the 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  against  this 
island,  at  the  suggeation  of  Aristagoras,  Ted  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Ionian  states.  (Htrod.,  5, 28.)  At  this 
period  Naxos  was  the  most  flourishing  of  the  Cvcla- 
dea  ;  but,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  who  de- 
stroyed the  citv  and  temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhab- 
itants. (Herod.,  6. 96  )  Notwithstanding  this  calam- 
ity, the  Naxians,  with  four  ships,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
assembled  at  Salamis  (Herod ,  8,  46),  and  yet  they 
were  the  first  of  the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians 
deprived  of  their  independence.  (Thucyd.,  1, 98,  137.) 
It  appears  from  Herodotus  (1,  64)  that  tbey  had  al- 
ready been  subject  to  that  people  in  the  lime  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  Naxos  was  farther  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
(IVg\,  &n  ,  3,  125  —Horn.,  Hymn  in  Apoll ,  44  — 
Ptni  ,  /y*  ,  4,  15ft  —  Apollod  ,  I,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
cipal town  was  also  csllcd  Naxos. — The  modern 
name  of  the  island  is  Nana.  (Cramer's  Anr..  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p,  408.)  Mr  Hawkins  gives  the  longest  di- 
ameter of  the  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
as  about  eighteen  miles,  and  ita  breadth  about  twelve. 
{Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  6.  p.  112,  London  ed.)  Dr. 
Clarke  obaerves  of  Naxos,  that  ita  inhabitants  are 
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still  gTeat  votaries  of  Bacchus.  Olivier  apcaki  in  in- 
ferior terms  of  the  present  Naxian  wine,  adding  ibii 
the  inhabitants  know  neither  bow  to  make  nor  pre*em 
it.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  la* 
wine  of  Naxos  maintain*  its  pristine  celebrity,  ami 
that  be  thought  it  excellent.  Naxos  is  said  to  hate 
no  ports  for  the  reception  of  large- sited  vessel*,  sad 
has  therefore  been  leas  subject  to  the  visits  of  tat 
Turks.    Dr.  Clarke  state*  that,  when  be  visited  iw 


island,  he  was  told  that  there  was  not  a  single  Mobaav 
meden  in  it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  cl  tat 
interior  had  never  aeen  a  Turk.  The  produce  of  lis 
island  consists  at  present  of  wines,  wbest,  barley,  ail, 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,  figs,  cheese,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey,  and  wix. 
The  vintage  was  one  year  so  abundant,  that  the  p*»- 
pie  were  obliged  to  pour  their  wines  into  the  ciritm 
of  the  Capuchins.  (Malte-  Brun,  Gtogr.,  vol  6,  p. 
168,  Am.  ed  ) — III.  A  city  on  the  eastern  aide  af 
Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern  aide  of  Mount  Tsorat, 
and  looking  towards  Catana  and  Syrscuse.  It  au 
founded  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Naxos,  on 
year  before  the  settlement  of  Syracuse  (Of  17, 3ju 
and  at  the  aame  time,  consequently,  with  Crotsm  is 
Italy.  (Thueyd.,  6,  3  -~  Seymnu*,  v.  S76  )  Tat 
colony  was  a  powerful  one,  and  the  rapid  growth  sf 
the  new  state  is  clearly  shown  by  the  early  feoodrnf 
of  Zaucle  or  Mesaana.  Naxos,  however,  not  long  al- 
ter this,  fell  under  the  sway  of  Hippocrates,  itrastsf 
Gela.  (Herod.,  7,  154  )  But  it  soon  recovered  w 
freedom,  waged  a  successful  contest  with  Mewws, 
and  appeared  subsequently  aa  the  ally  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Syracuse,  the  rapid  increase  of  Uu»«JJ 
having  filled  it  with  apprehensions  for  itsownaalctj 
At  a  atill  later  period,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Symtwt. 
destroyed  the  city  (Otod  ,  14,  15.  —  01.  94,2),  * 
the  old  inhabitants,  together  with  some  new  comrn, 
afterward  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  low 
ed  Taiiromenium.    (Vtd.  Tauromenium.) 

Naxianzus,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  souths* 
em  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the  southeast  of  At- 
cbelais.  This  place  derives  all  its  celebrity  froo 
Gregory,  the  distinguished  theologian,  who  wa»  ban 
at  Ariantua,  a  small  village  in  the  immediate  m <& 
bourhood,  but  who  was  promoted  to  the  fosbopne  * 
Nafcianxua.  (Nicepk.,  Call,  14,  39  —  Pndtun 
ap.  Suul ,  s.  v.  Tpijyoptoc  )  Naxianxus  is  sasqpta 
by  Hierocles  to  Cappadocia  Secanda.  The  hen- 
ries remove  it  24  miles  from  Archelais.  (CYs*^' 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

Neathus,  a  river  of  Bruttium,  rising  to  the  iwruV 
cast  of  Consentia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinw  Tana- 
tmus  above  Crotona.  It  ia  now  the  Ifnta  Tta 
stream  wae  said  to  have  derived  its  name  frotr  ib* 
circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  b*'IDS 
there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vnxT.  •*&*);  »clf' 
cumstance  alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancietiU.  but 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  regards  the  seen*  ol 
the  event.  The  use  which  Virgil  has  msde  of  t&i» 
tradition  ia  well  known.  (Strabo,  26*.  —  Crumirt 
Anc  Italy,  vol.2,  p  391) 

Neapolis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  oo  m 
Sinus  Crater,  now  Naples,  or,  in  Italian,  Napoli  In- 
numerable accounts  exist  relative  to  the  fouodi  ion 
of  this  celebrated  place  ;  but  the  fiction  most  preva- 
lent aecms  to  be  that  which  attributed  U  to  the  SuM 
Parthenope,  who  was  cast  upon  its  shores,  and  two 
whom  it  derived  the  name  (Parthenope)  by  »r»« 
it  ia  usually  designated  in  the  poets  of  antiqoitt. 
(Lyrophr,  717  — Dionysius  Penfgtlts,  357 
Ital ,  12,  33.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  tomb  ol  twa 
pretended  foundress  was  ahown  there  in  his  time. 
(Strab.,  246  )— Hercules  is  also  mentioned  si  fooi»J« 
of  Neapotia  by  Oppian  and  Diodoros  Siculus  » 
Tsetz  ad  Lycophr.,  I.  c  )—We  find  also  confer.!.* 
— -  -i  what  may  bo  regarded  as  the  historical 
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account  of  tha  origin  of  Neapolis.  Scymnus  of  Chios 
mention*  both  the  Phoceane  and  Cumaans  as  ita 
founders,  while  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  names  the 
Khodtana.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous  snd  respect- 
able  authorities  attribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cnmae- 
ans.  acircamstance  which  their  proximity  renders  high- 
ly probable.  (Strabo,  246— Lrey,  8,  22.—  Veil.  Pa- 
#«-e.,  1,  4.)  Hence  the  connexion  of  thia  city  with 
Eiboea,  so  frequently  alluded  to  by  tbe  poets,  and  es- 
pecially by  Statius,  who  waa  bom  here.  (Silt.,  1,2; 
8, 5;  2,  2,  dec.)  A  Greek  inscription  mentions  a  hero 
of  the  name  of  Eumelus  a*  having  had  divine  honours 
paid  to  him,  probably  as  foander  of  the  city.  (C'apa- 
c*o.  Hut.  Nap.,  p  105  )  This  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
another  passage  of  Statiue.  (Silt..  4,  8,  45.)— The 
date  of  the  foundation  of  this  colony  is  not  recorded. 
Velleius  Paterculus  observes  only  that  it  was  much 
posterior  to  that  of  the  parent  city.  Strabo  seems  to 
recognise  another  colony  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
Cumcana,  composed  of  Chalcidians,  Pitbecusans,  and 
Athenians.  (Strab ,  246.)  The  latter  were  probably 
the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timeua, 
quoted  by  Txettes  (ad  Lycophr.,  v  732-37),  as  hav- 
ing migrated  to  Italy  under  the  command  of  Diotimus, 
who  also  instituted  a  ?.afiiraAoQopia,  still  observed  at 
Neapolis  in  the  time  of  Statius  (Sylt,  4,  8,  50). 
The  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited  will  account  also 
far  the  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  city 
now  under  consideration,  which  is  marked  by  the 
terms  Palapolia  and  Ncapolis,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  Pahepolis  is  the  name  under  which  I.ivy  men- 
lions  it  when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  ita  history  with  that  of  Home,  A.U.C.  429 
(Ltty,  8,  23);  while  Polybius,  speaking  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  that  is,  about  aixty  years  afterward,  employs  only 
thst  of  Neapolis  (1,  51) — Livy,  however,  clearly  al- 
ludes to  tbe  two  cities  ss  existing  at  tbe  same  time  ; 
but  we  bear  no  more  of  PaUepolia  after  it  had  under- 
gone a  aiege  and  surrendered  to  the  Roman  arms. 
According  to  the  same  historian,  this  town  stood  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  Neapolis,  certainly 
nearer  to  Vesuvius,  and  in  tbe  plain.  (Romanetii, 
vol.  3,  p.  630.)  It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  its  chief 
cittzene  to  the  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  429.  (Lie.,  8, 
25  )  Respecting  the  position  of  Neapolis,  it  may  be 
aeen  from  Pliny,  that  it  was  placed  between  the  river 
8ebethus,  now  i/  Ftume  Madalorta,  and  the  small  isl- 
and Megsris,  or  Megslia.  as  Statiua  calls  it  (Sylv.,  2, 
2.  80),  on  which  the  Castcl  del  Oto  now  stands. 
(Pit*  ,  8,  6— Columella.  R.  R.,  10.)— It  is  probable 
that  Neapolis  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not 
long  after  the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we 
find  that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  6rsl  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
into  Sicily.  (Polyb.,  I,  51.)  At  that  time  we  may 
suppose  the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis,  like  those  of 
Cum*,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  character, 
from  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Csmpnnians  into 
their  commonwealth ;  a  circumstance  that  has  been 
noticed  by  Strabo  (246).  In  that  geographer's  time, 
however,  there  still  remained  abundant  traces  of  their 
first  origin.  Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  snd  societies 
were  formed  sftcr  the  Greek  manner.  Public  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years,  which  might  rival  in 
celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions  of  that  nature 
m  Greece ;  while  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian 
manners  were  also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Ne- 
apolis many  a  Roman,  whose  age  and  temperament 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  ease.  (Ovid,  Met.,  15.  711. 
—Hor..  Epod,  5,  24,  3 .  —  Stl.  ltal ,  13,  31.  —  Stat.. 
8th.,  3,  5.  85  )  Claudius  snd  Nero  seem  to  have 
shown  a  like  predilection  for  Neapolis  as  a  residence. 
(Tacit.,  Ann,  15.  63.-/4.,  16.  10.)  Tbe  epithet  of 
iocta,  .polled  to  this  city  by  Martial  (»,  79), 


that  literature  continued  to  flourish  here  hi  bis  time. 
— Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Macro- 
bius  (Sat.  1,  18),  that  tbe  people  of  Neapolis  wor- 
shipped the  sun,  under  the  image  of  a  bull  with  a  hu- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  Thia  fact  w 
confirmed  by  numerous  coins,  and  also  by  an  inscrip 
tion  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol  2,  p.  168,  aeqq.) 

NsARCHUs,  a  celebrated  naval  commander  in  tbe 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  early 
life,  sharing  with  the  young  prince  the  disgraces  in- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Philip.  When  Alexander 
had  subdued  the  empire  of  Darius,  he  acnl  Nrsrchus 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daspes  down  the  Indus,  and  from  the  embouchure  of 
tbe  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  along  the  coast  of  Gedro- 
sia,  Carmania,  and  Persia.  The  narrative  of  this 
voyage  has  been  preserved  to  u*  by  A  man.  who  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Neart-hua. 
It  ia  contained  in  his  Indica.  The  authenticity  of  the 
account  has  been  questioned  by  Hardouin  and  Dod* 
well,  but  is  fully  established  by  Sainte-Croix  (Examen 
Critique  oVa  Hieioriene  a* Alexandre),  Gossellin  (Re- 
|  ckerchea  aur  la  Geographic  Aneienne),  snd  Vincent 
( Voyage  of  Nearchua,  Land.,  1807.  -—  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  Ancient  a  in  ike  Indian  Ocean,  vol. 
1).  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  three 
writers  just  mentioned  differ  in  other  respects  as  re- 
gards this  celebrated  voyage.  Gossellin  thinks,  for 
example,  that  all  the  statements  made  by  Nearchua 
can  be  rigorously  confirmed  by  modem  geography. 
Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  defect- 
ive system  of  the  ancients  must  necessarily  have  in- 
troduced into  the  narrative  of  the  Greek  commander 
many  errors  and  contradictions  Satntc-Croix.  again, 
is  deserted  by  his  usual  good  sense  and  judgment 
when  he  assigns  to  the  expedition  of  Ncarchus  no 
other  motive  but  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  this  had  been  the  caae,  why  would  Nearehns  hare 
kept  a  journal  so  full  of  nautical  and  geographical  ob- 
servations ? — Nearchua  was  recompensed  l»y  Alexan- 
der with  a  golden  crown,  which  the  monarch  placed 
upon  his  head.  A  new  route  was  marked  out.  Al- 
exander was  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Ara- 
bia, and  Nearchua  and  hia  fleet  were  to  accompany 
him,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  shore;  but  the  death  of 
the  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  design.  After  the  de- 
cease of  Alexander,  Nearchua,  who  had  obtained  tha 
prefecture  or  satrapy  of  Patnphylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
himself,  but  to  no  purpose,  to  secure  the  throne  of  Al- 
exander to  Hercules,  son  of  Barsine — He  also  wrote  a 
history,  or  historical  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der; but  of  this  work  the  title  alone  remains.  The 
voyage  of  Ncarchus.  besides  being  eontsined  in  tha 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudson's 
Geograpki  Mhtmee  Grttci,  vol.  1.  It  appeared  also 
in  1806,  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  the  title  of  Nt- 
apxov  irrptnXovc  h  to*  '\pJ»avoi.  (Hoffmann,  hex. 
Bibltogr.,  vol  3.  p.  114.) 

Nkbo.  a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Abarim.  north  of  tha 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  in  the  46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  and 
Moses,  having  executed  the  commission  with  which 
he  waa  intrusted,  and  having  pronounced  fiis  Messing 
on  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  receive  his  last 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  called  Pisgah.  he  had  a  view  of  the  Promised 
Land,  into  which  he  waa  not  permitted  to  enter :  on 
this  mountain  he  soon  afterward  died.  Burckhardt 
supposes  the  Djebrl  Attarova,  about  15  miles  north 
of  the  Amon,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route 
from  Madrba  to  Arasyr  or  Aroer,  and  which  is  tha 
highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  Neb©. 
{Mansford'e  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  835.) 
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NtBBMst,  or  Colonu  Vknibba  Nbbrisba,  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani,  in  Hispanu  Belies,  northeast  of  Gs- 
des,  and  southwest  of  Hiapalis.  It  is  now  Lcbrtja  or 
Ubrixa.    (Strabo,  143  —Pirn.,  3,  3.) 

NkbroDks,  a  general  name  for  the  chain  ofrnount- 
aina  running  through  the  northern  part  of  Sicily.  The 
Greek  name  ia  Xcvpudq  6p».  (Strabo,  274. —  Stl. 
Ital.,  14,  234  ) 

Nkcho,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  endeavoured  to  open 
■  communication,  by  meant  of  a  canal,  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.    The  attempt  waa 
abandon©  J,  after  the  loss  of  1 20.000  men,  by  order  of 
an  oracle,  which  warned  the  monarch  "  that  he  waa 
working  for  the  barbarian"  (rw  jiap6up<p  airbv  irpo- 
epyufradat. — Herod.,  2,  168).    The  true  cau«e,  how- 
ever, of  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  would 
seem  to  hare  been  the  discovery,  that  the  water  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  stood  higher  than  the  sandy  plains  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  run.    (Compare  Arts- 
UU '.,  Metcorol.,  1, 14. — Strabo,»0A.) — A  similar  attempt 
was  made,  but  with  no  better  success,  by  Darius  Hys- 
taspis.    (Herod.,  I.  c.)    Ptolemy  Philadelphia  at  last 
accomplished  this  important  work.    An  account  of  it 
is  given  by  Strabo  (804)  from  Arlemidorua.  (Com- 
pare Mannert's  remarks  on  Strabo's  statement,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  507,  teqq) —  This  same  Necho  ia 
also  famous  in  the  annala  of  geographical  discovery 
for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  42), 
he  caused  to  be  performed  around  Africa,  for  the  *o- 
lution  of  the  grand  mystery  which  involved  the  form 
and  termination  of  that  continent.    He  was  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  but  Phoenician  navigators,  of 
whose  proceedings  Herodotus  received  an  account 
from  the  Egyptian  priesta.    They  wore  ordered  to  sail 
down  the  Red  Sea,  pass  through  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  and  so  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Egypt ;  in  other  words,  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.    The  Phoenicians  related,  that,  passing  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Southern  Ocean ;  on 
the  Approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  on  the  coast  and 
planted  corn ;  when  this  was  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  and 
again  departed.    Having  thus  consumed  two  yeara, 
they,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  returned  to  Egypt.    They  added,  that,  in  passing 
the  most  southern  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  surprised 
to  observe  the  sun  on  their  right  baud ;  a  statement 
which  Herodotus  himself  rejects  as  impossible.  Such 
is  all  the  account  transmitted  to  us  of  this  extraordi- 
nary voyage,  which  haa  given  rise  to  a  learned  and 
voluminous  controversy.    Rennell,  in  his  Geography 
of  Herodotus ;  Vincent,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Eryib- 
ratan  Sea;  and  Gossellin,  in  his  Geography  of  the  An- 
cients, have  exhausted  almost  every  possible  argu- 
ment ;  the  first  in  its  favour,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  place.    To  theso  last 
tt  appears  impossible  that  ancient  mariners,  with  their 
slender  resources,  creeping  in  little  row-galleys  along 
the  coast,  steering  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and 
unable  to  venture  to  any  distance  from  land,  could 
have  performed  so  immense  •  circuit.    All  antiquity, 
they  observe,  continued  to  grope  in  doubt  and  dark- 
ness respecting  the  form  of  Africa,  which  was  only 
fully  established  several  thousand  years  afterward  by 
the  expedition  of  Gama.    On  tho  other  aide,  Rennell 
urges  that,  immense  as  this  voyage  was,  it  was  en- 
tirely along  a  coast  pf  which  the  navigators  never  re- 
quired to  lose  sight  evon  for  a  day ;  that  their  small 
barks  were  well  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  ours 
for  coasting  navigation  ;  and  that  these,  drawing  very 
little  water,  could  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  shore, 
and  even  be  drawn  on  land  whenever  an  emergency 
made  this  step  indispensable.    The  statement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  they  saw  the  sun  on  the 
right,  that  is,  to  the  north  of  them  (a  fact  which  causes 
Herodotus  peremptorily  to  reject  their  report),  affords 
the  strongest  confirmation  of  it  to  as,  who  know  that 
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to  the  sooth  of  the  equator  this  must  have  really 
place,  and  that  the  historian's  unbelief  arose  entirely 
from  bis  ignorance  of  the  real  figure  of  tho  ear  lb. 
{Vid.  Africa,  p.  79,  col.  1.) 

Nkcbopoms  (from  vctpoc,  "dead,"  and  fo/ur, 
*•«/»'"),  lite  city  of  the  dead  ;  a  name  beautifully  ap- 
plied to  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  many 
of  the  sncient  cities,  such  ss  Thebes  in  Egypt,  Cyrene, 
Alexandres,  etc. 

Nkctakkbis,  s  king  of  Egypt,  cousin  to  Tachos. 
and  proclaimed  king  during  the  absence  of  the  Utter, 
with  the  Egyptian  forces,  in  Phoenicia.  He  waa  sup- 
ported by  Agesilaus,  whom  Tachos  had  offended  by 
rejecting  hia  advice.  Aided  by  the  Spartan  king, 
Neclauebia  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crown  from 
Mendes,  and  was  at  last  firmly  established  in  his  king- 
dom. Being  subsequently  attacked  by  Artsxerxes 
Ochus,  who  wished  to  reduce  Egypt  once  more  uoott 
the  Persian  sway,  he  met  with  adverse  fortune,  *iid 
fled  into  ^Ethiopia,  whence  he  never  returned.  Nec- 
tanebis  wsa  the  laat  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egyptian 
race.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Ages — Ihod  Sic,  15,  92.  —  Id., 
16,  48,  seqq.) —  As  regards  the  variations  in  the  or- 
thography of  the  name,  consult  Wessehng,  ad  Died. 
Stc,  15.  92. 

Nklbds  (two  syllables),  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  snd 
Tyro.  He  was  brother  to  Pelias.  with  whom  he  wsa 
exposed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  her  frail- 
ty from  her  father.  They  were  preserved  and  brought 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretheus,  king  of  lot* 
chos.  After  the  death  of  Cretheus,  Pelias  and  Neleus 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  of  right 
to  *E»on,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  Tyro. 
Pelias  proved  successful,  snd  Neleus  departed  with  a 
body  of  followers  into  the  Peloponnesus.  (Ihod.  Stc  , 
4,  08  )  Here  he  founded  Pylos  in  Messenia,  and, 
marrying  Chlons.  daughter  of  Amphion.  became  lbs 
father  of  twelve  sous,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  Peri- 
clymenus,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  one  daughter, 
named  Pern.  (Diod.,1.  e.)  When  Hercules  attacked 
Pylos.  he  killed  Neleus  and  all  his  sons  but  Nestor, 
who  was  then  a  child,  and  reared  among  the  Gercnt- 
ans.  (Horn  ,  11.,  1 1,  690  —He*.,  op.  Sckol.  ad  ApdL 
Rhod  ,  \,  156  — Apollod,  1,  9,  8,  seqq.)  Neleus  had 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  should 
bring  to  Pylos  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detained  by  Iphiclus. 
Bias  was  the  successful  suitor ;  for  an  account  of 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melainpus. — II.  A 
disciple  of  Tbeophraatus,  to  whom  that  philosopher 
bequeathed  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  (i'td.  Apel- 
licon  ) 

Ncsuusds,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
next  in  rank  to  Narho.  It  was  situate  on  the  msia 
route  from  Spain  to  Itsly,  and  wss  the  capital  of  the 
Arocomici.  It  is  now  Ntsmes,  and  is  famed  for  its 
remains  of  antiquity.    (Mela,  2,  5. — Pit*.,  3,  4.) 

Nkmka  (Nt/ifo),  a  city  of  Argolis,  to  the  northwest 
of  Myceoss,  celebrated  ss  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  were 
held  in  honour  of  Archemorus,  or  Ophclles,  son  of  I.y- 
curgus,  king  of  Nemes.  (Apollod.,  3,  6,  3. — /Vygiau 
fab.,  74.— W  ,  fab ,  273  )  The  games  were  solem- 
nized in  the  grove  of  Molorchus,  who  was  said  to  have 
entertained  Hercules  when  he  came  to  Ncmca  in  pur- 
suit of  the  lion.  (Apollod.,  2.  7.) — We  know  from 
Polybius  and  Livy,  that  the  Nemean  games  continued 
to  nourish  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius 
(Polyb.,  2.  7,  4  —  Id.,  5,  101,  6.  —  Livy,  27,30  — 
Strabo,  377);  but  we  may  infer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  had  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from  the 
slight  mention  he  has  made  of  their  solemnization  (2, 
15).  The  ruins  of  Nemea  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
modern  village  of  Katchumadi.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  284,  scqq.)— The  Nemean  games, 
though,  like  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian,  originally  sa- 
te-Doric,  became  subsequently  Doric  in  their  charac- 
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ter.  They  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Corinthians,  Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Uleonse 
{Arg.  ad  Ptnd.,  Netn.,  3.— Compare  Pausan.,  2,  14, 
2) ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
under  the  management  of  the  Argives.  (//try,  34, 
41.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  celebrated  every 
third  year ;  and  sometimes,  as  we  learn  from  Pau- 
samas,  in  the  winter.  (Pausan.,  2,  16.  2. — Id,  6, 
16.  4  >  The  crowns  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  of 
parsley,  since  these  games  were  originally  funeral  ones, 
and  since  it  waa  customary  to  lay  chapleta  of  parsley 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  ( Watksmutk,  Gr.  Antiq., 
vol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  transl  ) 

NkmksiInos  (Marcus  Auretius  Olympius),  a  Latin 
pof  t,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  about  2*0 
A.D.  Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  His 
true  family  name  was  Olympius ;  that  of  Nemesianus, 
by  which  be  is  commonly  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
his  ancestors  were  residents  of  Nemesium,  a  city  of 
Marmartca.  Vopiscus,  in  his  life  of  Numerian  (who 
was  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple  A.D.  282),  in- 
forms  us  that  Nemesianus  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
this  prince,  but  was  defeated.  It  is  possible  that  Ne- 
mesianus may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  his  ;  at  least, 
the  Emperor  Csrus.  and  his  two  sons,  Carinus  and  Nu- 
merianue,  bear,  like  our  poet,  the  pnenoinen  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Vopiscus  also  stales  that  Nemesianus  com- 
posed Halieutica,  Cynegetiea,  and  Nautica,  and  gained 
all  aorta  of  crowns  {"omnibus  coromsiUustratus  emieu- 
it,"  according  to  the  felicitous  emendation  of  Casau- 
bon).  So  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
merits  by  modern  critics,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor's 
triumph  over  him  waa  bv  no  means  lightly  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries.  We  have  only  one  of  the  three 
poema,  of  which  the  historian  apeaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  Cynegttica,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
chase,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  two  others. 
The  Cynegttica,  or  poem  on  hunting,  consists  of  325 
verses ;  but  the  work  is  incomplete,  either  from  hav- 
ing been  left  in  that  state  by  the  pott  himself,  or  from 
a  portion  of  it  having  been  lost.  The  plan  of  the 
piece  ia  entirely  different  from  that  of  Gratiua  Faliscus. 
This  latter  treats  in  a  single  strain  of  all  the  species  of 
hunting,  and  in  a  very  succinct  way  ;  Nemesianus,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  treated  of  each  kind  of 
banting  separately,  and  in  a  detailed  manner.  In  the 
first  book,  which  is  all  that  wc  possess,  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  preparations  for  the  hunt,  of  the  rearing  of  dogs 
and  horses,  and  of  the  various  implements  and  aida 
which  must  be  provided  by  the  hunter.  In  this  portion 
of  hia  work.  Nemesianus  often  gives  spirited  imitations' 
of  Virgil  and  Oppian.  Though  the  poem  ia  not  free 
from  the  faults  of  the  age  in  which  it  waa  written,  yet 
in  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
most  contemporaneous  productions. — Besides  the  Cyn- 
egetica,  and  the  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  that 
have  been  mentioned  (which  some,  however.  assign  to 
a  different  source),  we  have  a  small  poem  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  and  two  fragments  of  another  poem  on  fowl- 
ing, "  De  AutHpio."  The  best  edition  of  the  remains 
of  Nemesianua  is  that  given  by  WernsdorrT  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Poeta  Lattni  Minor es.  (Scholl,  Hist. 
Ltt.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  33,  seqq.—Bakr,  Gesch.  Horn. 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  211.) 

Nkmbsis,  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  personification  of  the  right- 
eooa  anger  of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  as  inflex- 
ibly severe  to  the  prood  and  insolent.  (Pausan.,  1, 
33,  2  )  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Might.  (Theog.,  223. — Cotnpsre  Vausanias,  7,  5, 
1.)  There  was  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at 
Rhamnus,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  about  sixty 
stadia  distant  from  Marathon.  In  this  temple  there 
waa  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  which  the  Persians  had  brought  thither  to 
erect  as  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon. 


Pausanias  says,  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Phid- 
ias (1,  33,  2,  *eq.);  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agorec- 
ritus :  and  adds,  thst  it  waa  preferred  by  M.  Varro  to 
all  other  statues  which  existed.  (Plin.,  36,  4,  3  )  A 
fragment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue, 
waa  found  in  the  temple  of  Rhamnus,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  in  1820.  (Elgin  and 
Phigaleian  Marbles,  vol.  1,  p.  120;  vol.  2,  p.  123.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Rhamnus  considered  Nemesis  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  (Pausan  ,  7, 5,  1.)  The 
practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  was  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped 
several  goddesses  under  this  name.  (Pausan  ,  7,  5, 
1.— Id.,  9,  35,  2.)  According  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Pausanias,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jupiter ;  and  Leda,  the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  was 
only,  in  Tact,  her  nurae  (1,  33,  7);  but  this  myth  seems 
to  have  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  the 
divine  vengeance  which .  wss  inflicted  on  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 
There  was  a  vtatue  of  Nemesia  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  hsd  no 
name  in  Latin.  (Pliny,  28,  5.  —  Id.,  1 1,  103.  —  En- 
cycl.  V*  Knowl  ,  vol.  16,  p  141.) 

NbmssIus,  a  nstive  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  Of 
his  life  very  few  particulars  are  known  ;  and  even  the 
time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  gener- 
slly  supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  became,  in  time,  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Ncme- 
sius  baa  been  accused  of  holding  some  of  Origen's  er- 
roneous opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bishop 
Fell  (Annot.,  p.  20,  ed.  Oxon.,  1671),  who  however 
confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre- existence  of  souls, 
that  "he  differed  from  the  commonly-received  opinion 
of  the  church."  But  it  is  a*  a  philosopher  and  physi- 
ologist that  Nemesius  is  beat  known,  and  his  work 
n«pt  Qiioeuc  uvdpuirov,  "  On  the  Nature  of  Man,"  is 
one  of  tho  most  accurate  treatises  of  antiquity.  Some 
writers  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fell, 
Fabricius,  and  Brucker)  have  even  supposed  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Freind  (Hist,  of  Physic),  Hallcr 
(Biblioth.  Anat),  and  Sprengel  (Hist,  de  la  Med  ),  he 
has  no  right  whatever  to  he  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  discovery.  The  passsge  which  has  now 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  remarkable  : 
"  The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  says  he,  "  takes  its  rise 
from  the  hesrt,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it : 
the  artery  is  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  aort  of  constant  harmony  and  order. 
While  it  ia  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  next  vein*,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  blood  is  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital 
spirit ;  but  while  it  is  contrscted,  it  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  has  through  the  whole  body  and  by  secret 
passages,  as  the  hesrt  throws  out  whatever  is  fuliginous 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  expiration"  (cep.  24, 
p.  242,  ed.  Matth.).  There  is  another  paasage  equally 
curious  respecting  the  bile  (cap.  28,  p.  260,  ed.  Matth.), 
from  which  Nemesius  is  supposed  to  have  known  all 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile ;  but  his  claim  in  this  case  is  no 
better  than  the  former,  and,  indeed,  Haller  and  Sprengel 
both  say  that  his  physiology  is  not  at  all  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Galen.  But  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Ne- 
mesius all  the  credit  that  has  been  claimed  fcr  him, 
still,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  his  time),  his  scuteness  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  the  Stoics  and  the  Manichees,  the  purity  and  ele- 
gance of  hia  atyle  compared  with  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself 
throughout  his  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high 
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m  the  list  of  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  The  best 
•ttd  moat  complete  edition  of  Nemesius  it  that  of  .Mai- 
thasi,  Hat.  Magd  ,  1802,  8vo.  Before  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  edition  of  Fell,  Oxxm.,  1671,  8vo,  was 
moat  esteemed.  (Eneyci.  Us.  Knotet ,  vol.  16,  p.  141, 
«7f  ) 

Nkvctaccm,  a  town  of  the  Alrebatee  in  Gaol,  now 
Arras.   ( Vid.  Alrehates.) 

Nk*rt*s,  a  nation  of  northern  Gaol,  in  the  division 
called  Germttiia  Prima,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  the  Vangiones  and  Tnbocci. 
Their  chief  city  was  Noviomagus,  now  Spire.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupied  both  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  their  tranarhenane  territory  corresponded 
in  part  t< 


j  tin 


Grand  Ducky  of  Baden.  (Tacit. ,  Germ., 
28— Car*,  B.  O  ,  1,  3l.—Lcmatre,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad 
C«*  ,m.  e.) 

Nkmossus,  the  same  with  Augustonemetum  and 
Clarnmontium,  the  capital  of  the  Averni  in  Gaul,  now 
Clermont.  Sin  bo,  from  whom  we  obtain  the  name 
Nemossus,  is  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  different 
place  from  Augustonemetum.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
J,  pt.  1,  p.  117.) 

Nbobolk,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycamhes,  satirized  by 
Archilochus,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  ( Vtd. 
Lycambcs.) — If.  A  young  female  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  one  of  his  odes.  The  bard  laments  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  girl,  whose  affection  for  the  youthful 
Hehrus  had  exposed  her  to  the  angry  chiding*  of  an 
offended  relative.    (Horat.,  Od,3,  12.) 

NeoCiCSARKA,  a  city  of  Pontus, on  the  river  Lycos, 
northwest  of  Comana.  Its  previous  name  appears  to 
have  been  Ameria.  and  it  would  seem  to  have  received 
the  appellation  of  Neocisarea  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius. In  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaunuturgus,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  town  of  Pontos,  (Greg.  Neoe., 
Vit ,  p.  577.)  It  appeara  alao,  from  the  life  of  the 
same  saint,  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  superstitions,  which  affords  another  pre- 
sumption for  the  opinion  that  it  had  risen  on  the  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Mcn-Pbarnaces. 
Niksar,  the  modern  representative  of  Neoecsarea,  is 
a  town  of  some  size,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  pachalic  of  Strvas  or  Roum  (Cra- 
mer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  315,  seq.) — II.  A  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  (lie  Syrian  district  of  Chalybontlia ; 
now,  according  to  Reichard,  Kalat  el  Nedsjur. 

Neo*,  the  same  with  Tithorea  in  Phocia.  (Vid. 
Tithorea  ) 

NkontIchos,  a  town  of  iEolis,  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  jEotians,  as  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  thirty  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Larissa.  Pliny  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  on  the  coast,  but  somewhat  removed  from  it ; 
and  we  collect  from  a  passage  in  the  Life  of  Homer 
($11,  icq.),  that  it  was  situate  between  Larissa  and 
the  Hermus.  The  ruins  of  this  place  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Hermits,  and  above  Giutel- 
htssur,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna,  to  Bergamah.  (Cra- 
mer's A  tit  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  151.) 

NzorroLKNt's,  I.  sou  of  Achilles  and  Dcidamia. 
(Vid.  Pyrrhus  I.)  —  II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father 
of  Olvmpias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  (Justin,  17, 
3.) — III.  An  uncls  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  raised 
to  the  throne  during  the  absence  of  the  latter  in  Italy. 
Pyrrhus,  on  his  return  home,  associated  Neoptolemus 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  put  him 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison.  (Plut., 
Vtt.  Pyrrh.) — IV.  A  captain  of  Alexander'a  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  part  in  the 
collisions  of  the  generals,  and  was  defeated,  along  with 
Cratcrus,  and  slain  by  Eumcnes.  (Plttf.,  Vit.  Bum.) 
— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Naupactus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
mythology,  which  he  entitled  Navjraxr«a,  in  " 
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of  his  native  city.  (ScAol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod  ,  2.  29», 
dec.)  Others,  however,  nuke  Care  in  us  to  have  been 
the  author  ot  this  poem.— -VI.  A  native  of  Pa.ro*,  whs 
composed  a  work  on  Inscriptions  (tlepi  'En-typofiftaV 
ruv),  of  which  Athenaeus  makes  mention  (10,  p.  454). 

Nbpa,  according  to  Pest  us,  an  African  word,  aud 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  "stdus."  Cicero  often  em- 
ploys it  in  his  translation  of  Aratoa,  and  it  occurs  a 
Mauilius  (2, 32)  and  elsewhere.  Plautus  osee  it  (Co- 
nn ,  2,  8,  7)  for  Cancer,  and  Cicero  (de  Fin  *  5,  15) 
for  Scorpio.  This  latter  writer,  moreover,  who,  in  his 
ttanslation  of  A  rat  us,  commonly  employs  Nrpa  in  lbs 
sense  of  Scorpio,  in  one  pasasge  (v.  460)  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  Cancer.  In  Columella,  also  (11,  2,  *)), 
Nepa  occurs  for  Canter,  according  to  some,  but  per* 
baps  with  more  correctness  for  Scorpio.  (Compare 
/defer,  Sternnamen,  p.  169.) 

Nzrs  or  Nefbtk,  a  town  of  Etrorta,  southwest  of 
Fslerii.  Pliny  (3, 5)  calls  it  Nepet,  and  Stgomoa  con- 
tends for  tbia  being  the  true  reading :  hut  in  all  ike 
ancient  inscriptions  which  have  been  foond  here,  it 
is  written  Nepete.  In  S  Ira  bo  it  ts  named  Nepiu. 
(Strab.,  226.)  The  modern  name  is  Nep*.  (Cm* 
Bier's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  233.) 

NtrafcLR,  the  first  wife  of  Athamas  king  of  Thf >», 
and  mother  of  Phryxos  and  Hello.    ( Vtd.  Atheroa*.) 

Nkpos,  CoiNELlua,  a  biographical  writer,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  tbe  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.    He  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  born  at  Hoatilia  (now  Ortigtu), 
a  small  town  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  near  the 
confines  of  the  Veronese  and  Mantuan  territories.  Toe 
year  of  hia  birth  ia  uncertain,  but  he  first  etini  to  Rous 
during  tho  dictatorship  of  Jolius  Cassar.    He  dees  net 
appear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state ;  bat 
hia  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  tl.«  tnort 
eminent  men  who  «t  that  time  adorned  the  cepttsl  of 
tbe  world.    Catullus  dedicated  to  him  tbe  volume  of 
poems  which  be  had  privately  read  and  approved  ot 
before  their  publication.    Nepos  addressed  one  of  his 
own  works  to  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  whom  also  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimscy.    (Vit.  Attici,  13.)  He 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  and  affection  of  Cicero 
(Aid.  Gelt.,  16,  28),  who  speaka  of  his  writings  with 
high  approbation  in  one  of  hia  letters,  end  in  another 
alludes  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepss 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  eon.  (Kb. 
ad  An.,  16,  5  et  14.)   It  farther  appears  that  Cicero 
bad  frequently  corresponded  with  him,  for  Macrutuus 
quotes  tbe  second  book  of  that  orator's  epistles  to  Car* 
nelius  Nepos.    (Sat.,  2,  1  ) — It  is  thus  probable  that 
some  of  our  author's  works  had  been  prepared,  or  were 
in  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cicero;  but  they  were  not  given  to  the  public  till  early 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Eusebius  consider*  him 
aa  flourishing  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  that  emperor  (ap. 
Vosi,  de  Hist.  LaL,  1,  14).    The  precise  period  of 
bis  desth  is  unknown,  and  it  can  only  be  ascertained 
that  he  survived  Atticus,  whose  biography  be  writes, 
and  who  died  in  the  722d  year  of  the  city.  Soma 
chronological  accounts  extend  bis  life  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  one  who  was  *  distinguished  literary  char- 
acter in  the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  ittt 
that  epoch.    Fabricms  makea  a  corioua  mistake  con- 
cerning tbe  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  saying  that 
he  was  poisoned  in  724  by  his  freedman  Caliisthenes, 
snd  in  citing  Plutarch's  Life  of  Locullus  aa  hia  author- 
ity for  the  fact.    (BM.  Lai.,  1,  6.)   The  passage  in 
Plutarch  only  bears,  that  C.  Nepos  had  somewhere 
ssid  that  the  mind  of  Lucretius  had  become  impaired 
in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  a  potion  administered 
to  him  by  hia  freedman  Caliisthenes. — Whether  the 
Cornelius  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  these  circular* 
stances  have  been  gleaned  was  the  author  of  I' 
known  book  entitled  Vila?' 
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•  subject,  ever  since  the  work  waa  first  print- 
ed, of  much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
commentators.  The  dissension  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances ;  A  person  of  the  name  of  JUrnil- 
ius  Probus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  during  the 
reign  oi  Theodosius  the  Great,  presented  to  his  sover- 
eign a  copy  of  the  Vttct  Jmperatornm,  and  prefixed  to 
it  some  barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
be  meant  to  announce  himself  as  the  author,  or  merely 
as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.  These  lines,  being 
prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vita  ExcrU 
lemttum  Imperatorum,  induced  a  general  belief  during 
the  middle  ages  that  ^Emilius  Probus  wss  himself  the 
author  of  the  biographies.  The  Editio  Pnnceps,  which 
was  printed  by  Janson  in  1471,  was  entitled  "  Probi 
Mmtiti  Liber  it  Virorum  EuelknUum  Vita."  All 
subsequent  editions  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
iEmilius  Probus,  till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Larubi- 
nus  in  1568,  in  which  the  opinion  that  Probus  was  the 
author  was  hrst  called  iq  question,  and  the  honour  of 
the  work  restored  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  Since  that 
time  the  Vita  Exeellentium  Imperatorum  have  been 
usually  published  with  his  name;  but  various  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  still  continued  to  he  formed  with 
regard  to  the  share  that  .Einihus  Probus  might  have 
b«d  in  the  MS.  which  he  presented  to  Theodosius. 
lWthius  was  of  opinion,  that  in  this  MS.  Probus  had 
abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Ju.stio  had  epitomized  the  history  of  Trogus 
Pompeius ;  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  aoroe  sole- 
cisms and  barbarous  forms  of  expression,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  in  the  genuine  and  uncorrupted 
work  of  an  Augustan  writer.  (Adeersaria,  24,  18  ; 
S3.  16.)  Since  the  lime  of  Bartbius,  however,  this 
hypothesis,  which  divides  the  credit  of  the  work  be- 
tween Cornelius  Nepos  and  Probus,  has  been  generally 
rejected,  and  most  comments  tors  have  adopted  the 
opinion  that  Probus  was  merely  the  transcriber  of  the 
work  of  Nepos,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  signify 
mere  in  tbo  lines  which  he  prefixed  to  his  MS.  They 
argue  that  it  is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  reduced,  as  Bsrthius  supposes,  to  a  compendium, 
but  bad  originally  been  written  in  a  brief  style  and 
abridged  form  :  "  Vcreor,  si  res  explicate  incipiam, 
wmviiam  ejus  enarrare,  ted  hittoriam  videar  scribere: 
*i  laiUum  outdo  summas  attigcro,  ne  rudibus  literarum 
Gnretrum  minus  luculi  apparent,  quantus  futrit  tile 
nr.  Itaque  utriqut  rci  ocevrram,  quantum  potcro ;  ct 
ntdtbor  cum  sattetati,  turn  ignorantia  Uctorum."  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
the  "  VUm  Imperatorum,"  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Com- 
fUlum  est  opus  JEmilii  Probi,  Cernelu  Ncpotis"  as 
if  the  copyist  hsd  been  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  author. 
—So  far  from  admitting  those  solecisms  of  expres- 
sion for  which  Bartlnu*  thinks  it  necessary  to  account, 
Vossius  chiefly  founds  his  argument  in  favour  of  the 
classical  authenticity  of  the  work  on  that  Augustan 
style,  which  neither  ."Emilias  Probus  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  lime  of  Theodosius  could  have  attain- 
ed. A  very  recent  attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
again  to  vindicate  for  ,-Emilius  Probus  the  honour  of 
the  composition,  in  Kinck's  "  Saggio  per  rcstituire 
a  Mmilio  Probo  ii  libra  di  Cornclio  Ntpnte." — After 
allowing. for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  tran- 
scriber in  the  age  of  Theodubius.  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
«*tii  that  there  is  something  more  implied  in  the  vcr- 
*e«  of  Probus  than  that  he  was  merely  a  copvist ;  and 
ho  must  either  have  had  a  part  in  the  composition,  or, 
having  discovered  the  MS.,  was  not  unwilling  that  he 
should  have  some  share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  au- 
thor — The  Vita  Imperatorum,  properly  ao  called,  con- 
tain the  lives  of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two 
Carthaginiao  generate.    It  has  been  conjectured  that 


there  was  also  a  series  of  lives  of  Roman  command- 
ers,  but  that  these  had  perished  before  /Emiliu*  Pro- 
bus  commenced  his  transcription.    That  Nepos  at 
least  intended  to  write  these  biographies,  appears  from 
a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  says,  "  It  is  now  time  to  conclude  this  book,  and 
proceed  to  toe  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that,  their 
exploits  being  compared  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  it 
may  be  determined  which  arc  to  be  preferred"  (c.  13). 
That  he  actually  accomplished  this  task  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Plutarch's 
!  quoting  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facts  concerning 
j  tiie  lues  of  Marcellus  and  Lucullus  ;  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal 
j  may  have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of  his  ' 
parallel  lives. — The  principles  which  Nepos  displays 
in  thai  part  of  the  work  which  still  remains  are  those 
of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  cause  of  freedom.    He  wrote  in  the  crisis  of 
his  country's  fate,  and  during  her  last  struggle  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  was  impending,  but  when 
the  hope  of  freedom  waa  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  laat  of  the  Romans.    The  work,  it  has 
been  conjectured  (Harles,  Introduct.  fn  Lit.  Jiom  , 
vol.  I,  p.  367).  was  undertaken  to  fan  the  expiring 
flame,  by  exhibiting  the  example  of  such  men  as  Dion 
and  Timoleon,  and  by  inserting  sentiments  which  were 
appropriate  to  the  times.    In  choosing  the  subjects  of 
his  biographies,  the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  hsd  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties  of  their 
couutry,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  bears  no  reference 
to  this  favourite  theme.    It  muat  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, that  be  does  not  display  in  a  very  enviable  view 
the  fate  of  those  popular  chiefs  who  defended  or  liber- 
ated their  native  land.   The  "  Invtdia,  gloria  comet," 
lighted  on  almost  every  Grecian  hero ;  and  Miltiades 
and  Themistocles  ultimately  received  no  better  reward 
from  the  free  Athenian  citizens  than  Dalames  obtain- 
ed from  the  Persian  despot. — With  regard  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  facts,  Nepos  has  given  us  no  informa- 
tion in  his  preface  concerning  the  sources  to  which  he 
resorted  ,  but  in  the  course  of  bis  biographies  he  cites 
Thucydides,  Xenopbon,  Thcopompus,  and  Philistus, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  whose  authority  he  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Persian  affairs.    (Vit.  Conon,  c.  5.) 
That  he  compared  the  different  opinions  of  these  his- 
torians ou  the  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passage  in 
hia  Alribiodej  (c.  11);  and  it  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage.  in  bis  life  of  Themistocles,  that  when  they  dif- 
fered in  their  statement  of  facts,  he  had  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
(c.  9).    Aulus  Gellius  rather  commends  his  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facts  (15,  28)     But  Pliny  (6, 
1),  on  the  other  hand,  censures  both  his  credulity  snd 
haste.    The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modern  com- 
mentators have  discovered  tnany  mistakes  and  incon- 
sistencies in  almost  every  one  of  his  biographies.  For 
example :  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Miltiades,  son  of 
Cimon,  as  Nepos  erroneously  relates,  who  founded  • . 
petty  sovereignty  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  hut  Mil- 
tiades the  son  of  Cypselus,  as  the  Latin  biographer 
might  have  learned  from  Herodotus  (6,  34),  an  author 
whom  he  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appears  to  hsvo 
consulted.— 2.  In  the  life  of  Phocion  he  has  mistaken 
the  Greek  words  IpQvMc  tic  ("  a  certain  person  of  (be 
same  tribe''')  for  a  proper  name,  Emphulctus.    It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  by  Tzschucke,  that  Phocion  may  h«ve 
had  a  friend  of  this  name,  since  the  same  appellation 
occurs  in  Andocidcs.    Without  some  excuse  of  this 
kind,  Nepos's  knowledge  of  Greek  becomes  very  sus- 
picious.— 3.  In  the  life  of  Pausaniaa  (c.  I)  he  con- 
founds together  Darius  snd  Xerxes  ;  Mardonius  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  latter. — 4.  He  confounds  the  victory  of  Mycale, 
gained  by  Xantippus  and  Leotychides,  with  the  naval 
battle  gained  by  Cimon,  nine  years  after,  near  the  river 
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Eurymedon.    (Vtd.  Mycale.)— 6.  In  comparing  the 
end  of  the  secoud  chapter  and  the  commencement  of 
the  third  of  the  life  of  Pausanias,  with  the  clear  and 
circumstantial  nairative  of  Thucydides  (t,  130-134), 
we  ehaU  perceive  that  Nepos  has  violated  the  order  of 
timo.  and  confounded  the  events. — 6.  There  ia  no  leas 
disorder  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  life  of  l.ysandcr. 
Ncoos  confounds  two  expeditions  of  this  general  into 
Asia,  between  which  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  sev- 
en years.    (Compare  Xen.,  Hut.  Gr  ,  3, 4,  10  —  Dtod. 
Sic,  14,  13  )— 7.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Dion,  Nepos  confounds  the  order  of  events.  Plato 
made  three  voyages  to  Sicily ;  the  first  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  had  him  sold  as  a  slave: 
Dion  was  then  only  fourteen  years  old.    At  the  time 
of  his  second  voyage,  Dionysius  the  Elder  was  no  lon- 
ger alive.    It  was  during  his  third  visit  to  the  island 
that  the  philosopher  reconciled  Dion  and  Dionysius  the 
Younger.    Finally,  it  was  not  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
but  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  "magna  ambihone." 
—  8.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of  Cbabnaa, 
utter  confusion  prevails.    At  the  period  when  Nepos 
makes  Agesilaus  to  have  gone  on  his*  expedition  into 
Egypt,  this  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  Bosotia ; 
and  Nepos  himself,  in  his  life  of  Agesilaus,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  expedition.    The  king  of  Egypt 
who  was  assisted  by  Chabrias  was  Tachus,  and  not 
Nectaoebis  — 9.  Hannibal  did  not  immediately  march 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  at  Cannx,  as  Nepos  in  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  5)  slates,  but  after  having  permu- 
ted the  spirit  of  his  army  to  become  corrupted  in  Cam- 
pania.— 10.  In  the  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  he  says  that 
this  general  had  no  share  in  the  battle  of  i£gospola- 
inos ;  the  contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophou.  (Hut. 
(Jr.,  2,  1,  28.)— 1 1.  In  the  life  of  Agesilaus  (c.  5)  he 
attributes  to  this  king  the  victory  at  Corinth,  which 
was  due  to  Aristodemus,  as  Xcnophon  informs  us 
{Hut.  Gr.,  4,  2,  9). — Nepos  is  also  charged  with 
being  too  much  of  a  panegyrist,  and  with  having  giv- 
en to  his  Lives  the  air  rather  of  a  series  of  professed 
eulogies  than  of  discriminating  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies.   In  fact,  however,  he  selected  the  lives  of  those 
whom  he  considered  as  most  worthy  of  admiration  ; 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  bestow  due  reprobation  on 
the  few  who,  like  Pausanias  and  Lysander,  degen- 
erated from  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  biography  ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  was  more  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  not 
require  to  be  so  full  with  regard  to  public  events,  and 
admitted  more  details  of  private  life  and  manners.  To 
this  distinction  ho  alludes  in  his  preface ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  for  exam- 
ple, is  occupied  with  the  private  character  and  mem- 
orable sayings,  more  than  with  the  patriotic  exploits, 
of  that  renowned  hero.    He  has  thus  recorded  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  which  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  ;  and  he  excels  in  that  art  (the  difficulty  of 
which  renders  good  abridgments  so  rare)  of  perceiving 
the  features  which  are  moat  charactcrstic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  touches.   "The  character  of  Alcib- 
iades,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  such  that  Livy  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it."    {Misc.  Works,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.) — The  MS.  of  yEmilius  Probus,  tho  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  the  Editio  Princeps  published  by  Janson 
in  1471,  all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  The 
fragment  of  the  life  of  Cato  the  Ccnaor,  and  the  life 
of  Pomponiua  Atlicus,  now  generally  appended  to 
the  Vita  Eicellentium  Impcratorum,  were  discover- 
ed by  Comcrus  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  were  published  by  him  along 
with  the  Vita  Imperatorum,  in  an  edition  which  is 
without  date,  but  is  generally  accounted  the  second 
•f  that  production  of  Nepos.    It  is  evident  that  the 
life  of  Atticus  was  a  separate  work,  or  an  extract  of 
a  work,  which  was  altogether  different  from  the  Vita 


Imperatorum ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Atticus  was  net 
a  military  commander;  and,  secondly,  Nepoa  dcd> 
rates  the  Vita  Imperatorum  to  Atticus,  while,  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  life  of  Alliens,  be  minutely  re* 
lates  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  The  old  scholi- 
asts are  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  fragment  eo 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  it  had  originally  tormtti 
part  of  a  treatise  by  Cornelius  Nepos  which  it  now 
lost,  and  which  was  entitled  "  De  Hutoncts  LaUms" 
— The  life  of  Atticus  is  much  more  curious  and  valu- 
able than  the  biographies  of  the  Greek  general*.  It  is 
fuller,  and  u  is  not  drawn,  as  they  are,  from  eecondary 
sources.  Nepos  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Atncus, 
and  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  be  relsies 
concerning  the  daily  occurrences  of  bis  life,  and  with 
regard  to  the  most  minute  particulars  of  bis  domestic 
arrangements,  even  down  to  his  household  esprii»e» 
As  exhibiting  the  fullest  details  of  the  private  life  of  a 
Roman  (though  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  highly  favoura- 
ble and  ornamental),  it  is  perhaps  the  moat  interesting 
piece  of  biography  which  has  descended  to  us  from  an- 
tiquity.— Nepos  appears  to  have  been  a  very  ferule 
writer.  Besides  the  lives  of  commanders  and  that  oi 
Pomponiua  Atticus,  he  was  the  author  of  several 
works,  chiefly  of  an  historical  description,  which  art 
now  almost  entirely  lost.  He  wrote,  m  three  books,  aa 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  be  bad  lbs 
merit  of  being  the  first  author  among  the  Romans  who 
completed  a  task  of  this  laborious  and  useful  desrrn> 
tion.  Aulus  Gellius  mentions  bis  life  of  Cicero  ( 15, 
28),  and  quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work  entitled  Ex- 
emplmum  libri  (7,  18).  Ho  also  composed  a  treatise 
on  the  difference  of  the  terms  literatus  and  truditu* ; 
and,  finally,  a  passage  in  the  life  of  Dion  informs  us  of 
a  work  which  Nepos  wrote,  De  Historic**  Graa*.~ 
While  so  many  of  his  productions  have  been  lost,  and 
while  it  has  been  denied  that  he  was  the  authcr  of 
some  which  he  actually  composed,  others,  by  a  strange 
caprice,  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  be  certain- 
ly did  not  write.  One  of  these  is  the  work  De  Yins 
Illustribus,  now  generally  assigned  to  Aurclius  Victor. 
Another  ib  the  book  De  Excvlto  Troja,  which  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Cornelius  Nepos, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Dares  Phrygtus,  though,  in  (act, 
it  was  written  by  an  obscure  author,  after  the  age  of 
Constantine.  Along  with  the  book  which  passed  un- 
der the  name  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  it  became  the  org\a 
of  those  folios  of  romance  and  chivalry,  in  which  the 
heroes  of  Greece  were  marshalled  with  Arthur's 
Round-Tablo  Knights,  and  with  the  Paladins  of  Char- 
lemagne.— The  best  editions  of  Nepos  are.  that  of 
Longolius,  Colon  ,  1543;  Lnmbtnus,  Lntst.,  1569, 
4to;  ct  Franco/.,  1608,  fol.  ;  Bosius.  Lips.  1657, 
1675,  8vo ;  Van  Staveren,  Lvgd  But  ,  1773.  8*o;- 
Tzschucke,  Gitiing.,  1804,  8vo;  Harles.  Up$  .  1806, 
8vo;  Fiscfcer.  Ltps  ,  1806,  8vo  ;  Daihnc,  Isps  ..  1827. 
8vo;  and  Bremi,  Lip*.,  1827,  8vo.  (Dunlap's  Ro- 
man Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  512.  seqq.) 

NEfariANus,  Fi.avIvs  Popilius,  a  son  of  Eotmp-.a, 
the  sister  of  the  Emperor  Conslanune.  He  proclaim- 
ed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Coo- 
xtans,  marched  to  Rome  with  a  body  of  gladiators  and 
other  worthless  followers,  defeated  Anieetas  the  pre> 
torian  prefect,  and  pillaged  the  city.  He  enjoyed  bis 
usurped  power  only  twenty-eight  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Marctlb- 
hub,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Msgnenlios.  (Le  Beau, 
Hist,  du  Bos-Empire,  vol.  1,  p  358.) 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Pro 
pontis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cianus  Sinus.  It  is  more 
usually  known  by  its  Greek  name  Posidium.  Man- 
ner! gives  the  modern  appellation  as  Bos  Benrrn. 
{Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  578.) 

NkptunIos  Dux,  an  expression  applied  by  Horace 
{E}H>d.,  9,  7)  to  Sextus  Pompeiut,  who  boastingly 
styled  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  because  his  fathex 
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had  once  bald  tbe  command  of  the  tea.  (Dio  Coaa., 
48,  19  )  Coin*  still  exist  of  this  Uoronn  leader,  bearing 
Cke  effigy  of  Neptune,  with  the  meenptton  Magnus 
Puta  ImpcTAtor  iurmm ;  or  this,  Prejccjua  cloaata  el 
or*  nurUim*  ex  a.  c.  (Consult  Koache,  Lex  Rti 
Nam  ,  vol.  6,  col.  1676,  aeqq.) 

NerrCMua  or  Nbptuxkus,  tbo  god  of  tbe  tea,  a 
Roman  divinity,  whose  eunbutee  are  nearly  the  same 
m  those  of  the  Greek  Poseidon  (Unouduv).  They 
will  both,  therefore,  be  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
article.  Neptune  or  Poseidon,  the  son  of  Saturn  und 
Kbea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  end  Juno,  appear* 
to  have  beeu  one  of  the  most  ancient  divinities  of 
Greece ;  although,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  60),  he 
was  not  originally  a  Greek  deity,  but  his  worship 
was  imported  from  Libya.  This  statement,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  historian,  cannot  be  correct.  Nep- 
tune was  the  god  of  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
livers,  and  the  fountains,  but  be  was  more  particular- 
ly regarded  as  the  god  of  the  st-a,  which  he  acquired  in 
his  share  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Saturn.  His 
wife  was  Amphitrite,  aud  their  children  were  Triton 
and  Rhode,  or  Khodos,  which  last  became  the  bride  of 
Helms,  or  the  Sun-god.  A  late  legend  aaid  that  Am- 
phitrite  fled  the  love  of  the  god,  bui  thai  lie  cauie  riding 
on  a  dolphin,  and  thus  won  her  affection  ;  and  for  this 
service  he  placed  tbe  dolphin  among  the  stars.  (Era- 
to***.,  Cataal.,  Bl.—Hygin.,  Poet  Aatrou.,  1,  17  ) 
Neptune,  like  his  brother  Jupiter,  bad  a  numerous 
progeny  l>v  both  goddesses  and  mortals.  The  fleet 
steed  Anon  was  tbe  offspring  of  the  sea  pod  and  Ce- 
lts, both  having  assumed  the  equine  form.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account,  the  nymph  Khodos  wss  his  daugh- 
ter by  Venus.  (Heroph.,  ap.  Sehvl  ad  Find.,  01,  7, 
84.) — Neptune  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in 
his  well-known  contest  with  Minerva  for  the  right  of 
naming  the  city  of  Athens.  ( Vid.  Cecrope. )  Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  are  to  understand  by  this  mvth  thst 
the  horse  was  imported  into  Greece  by  sea.  but  this 
explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  difficult  to 
pive  a  reason  for  the  connexion  of  Neptnne  with  the 
horse  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the 
GreA  writers,  thst  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
equestrian  deity  as  well  as  tbe  god  of  the  sea.  In  the 
absence  of  a  better  explanation,  we  will  give  the  one 
suggested  by  Knight.  "The  horse,"  says  this  writer, 
**  was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  Hence 
also  it  may  have  been  assumed  as  one  of  the  types  of 
fertility,  end  may  furnish  a  elew  to  the  fable  of  Nep- 
tune and  Ceres.  It  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 
narrative  of  Pausanias,  where  he  states  (8,  24)  that 
the  Pbigalcnscs  dedicated  a  statue  to  Ceres,  having 
the  figure  of  a  woruau  in  every  other  part  except  the 
head,  which  was  that  of  a  horse  ;  and  that  she  held  in 
one  band  a  dolphin,  and  in  tbe  other  a  dove."  (Knight, 
Enquiry,  dtc.,  $111,  aeqq.  —  Claaa.  Jnarn.,  vol.  25, 
p.  34,  aeqq.) — Besides  his  residence  on  Olympus,  Nep- 
tune had  a  splendid  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  .£ga*. 
(It.,  13,  21  — CM ,  6,  381  )  Homer  gives  a  noble  de- 
scription of  his  passage  from  it  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
his  chariot-wheels  but  touching  the  watery  plain,  end 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gambolling  around  iheir  king. 
His  most  celebrated  temples  were  at  the  Corinthian 
lathmua,  at  Onchestus,  Heliee,  Traxene,  and  tbe 
promontories  of  Tenarum  and  Gerastus.  —  Neptune 
is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  serene  and  majestic 
aspect ;  bis  form  is  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular ; 
and  hence  "  the.  chest  of  Neptune"  (orepvov  Uooeidd- 
awof,  //.,  5, 479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  char* 
acteristic  of  the  deity,  which  ia  illustrated  by  the  noble 
fragment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
British  Museum.  He  usually  bears  in  his  hand  the 
trident,  tbe  three-pronged  symbol  of  his  power ;  the 
dolphin  and  oiher  marine  objects  accompany  his  im- 
ages The  animala  offered  to  him  in 
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usually  black  bulla,  runs,  and  boar-pigs. --Neptune 
was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  was 
principally  worshipped  by  the  looians,  who  were  in 
roost  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Donsn  cities, 
however,  which  acquired  a  love  for  foreign  commerce, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Neptune  extensively  pre- 
vaded*  (MuUer't  Doriana,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  teq..  Eng. 
tranal.) — The  etymology  of  the  names  Poseidon  aud 
Keptunus  is  doubtful.  Poaeidon  is  written  in  Doric 
Greek  Poteidan  (Iloreiddv),  of  which  we  have  another 
example  in  the  name  of  Potidoa,  written  Poteidaia 
(tloTttiaia)  in  the  inscription,  now  in  tbe  British 
Museum,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writers,  contains  the 
same  root  in  the  first  syllable  aa  we  find  in  srordr  and 
xoropor ;  and  has  tbe  same  reference,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  water  and  fluidity.  (MiiUer,  Proieg.,  p.  289.)— 
Neplunus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  derived  by  the  Stoic 
Balbus,  in  Cicero,  from  naiido  (N.  D  ,  2,  26),  an  ety- 
mology which  Colts  subsequently  ridicules.  (2V.  D., 
3,  24-)   Varro  deduces  it  from  nuptu,  because  this 

fod  "covers"  (obnuhit)  tbo  earth  with  the  sea.  (L. 
,.,  4,  10.)  This  latter  derivation,  though  approved 
of  by  Vossius  (Etytnol ,  a.  v.  nupue),  is  no  better  than 
the  former.  We  may  compare  the  form  of  the  word 
fiept-unus  or  Acpt-umnus  with  l'orl  umnus,  Vert- 
umnus,  and  the  word  al-tunnua;  but  tbe  meaning  or 
origin  of  the  root  Kept  or  Nep  seems  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  same  root  that  is 
contained  in  the  Greek  vitrr-u,  "  to  vet."  (Height- 
ley1  a  Mythology,  p.  85,  aeqq.  —  Eneyel .  Ua.  Knwl., 
vol.  16,  p.  146.) 

NkbbIobs  (Nnpefdrr).  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  snd  Dons.  They  are  aaid  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number,  bot  Properiius 
makea  them  a  hundred  (3.  5,  83).  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune ; 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles ;  Galatas.  Doto.  dee. 
The  worship  of  the  Nereids  was  generally  connected, 
as  might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thus, 
they  were  worshipped  in  Corinth,  where  Neptune  was 
held  in  especial  honour,  as  Well  ss  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  (Pauaon.,  3,  1,  7,  aeq  —Id.,  3,  26, 5.— Id., 
6,  19,  2  )  The  Nereids  were  originally  represented 
as  beautiful  nymphs;  bot  they  were  sfterward  de- 
scribed as  beings  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
part  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fiah.    (Plin.,  9,  4.) 

NaBXOa(two  syllables),  a  aea-deity,  tbe  eldest  aon  of 
Pontos  and  Bsrth.  (Heno>l,  Theog.,  233.)  Though 
not  mentioned  by  nsroe  in  Homer,  he  is  frequently 
alluded  to  under  the  title  of  the  Sea- elder  (HXtof  yi- 
puv),  and  hie  daughters  are  celled  Nereids.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  bo  was  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  wss 
termed  sn  elder:  the  gift  of  prophecy  was  also  assign- 
ed to  him.  When  Hercules  was  in  quest  of  the  ap- 
ples of  the  Hesperides.  be  was  directed  by  the  nymphs 
to  Nereus.  He  found  the  god  ssleep  snd  seised  him. 
Nereus,  on  awaking,  changed  himself  into  a  variety 
of  forms,  bot  in  vain  :  he  was  obliged  to  instruct 
him  how  to  proceed  before  tbe  hero  would  release 
him.  (ApoUodorua,  2,  5.)  He  also  foretold  to  Per- 
is, when  csrrying  away  Helen,  the  evils  be  would 
bring  on  his  country  snd  family.  (Herat.,  Od.,  1, 
15.)  Nereus  was  married  to  Doris,  one  of  the  ocesn- 
nymphs,  by  whom  he  became  tbe  father  of  tbe  Ne- 
reids, already  mentioned.  (Keightley'a  Mythology, 
p.  244.) — Hermann  makes  Tinpeve  equivslent  to  jVe- 
fiuua  (vq  fueiv),  and  understands  by  the  term  the  bot- 
tom of  the  see.  Hence,  according  to  tbe  ssme  au- 
thority, Nereus  is  celled  "the  aged  one,"  because  he 
is  ever  unchangeable ;  he  is  called  true,  because  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  never  gapes  in  fissures,  so  ss  to 
allow  the  waters  to  escape :  and  be  ia  termed  mild 
and  peaceful,  because  the  depths  of  ocean  are  eve* 
and  at  rest.    (Hcrmanm  Opuieula,  vol.  2,  p. 
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178.)  Schwenck,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the  name 
Nereus  from  vao,  "  to  fioic."  (Andtut,,  p.  180.) 
The  beat  etymology,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  traces  the  form  N»pree  to  the  old  Greek  term 
vvpov,  "lraicr,"  which  last  may  itself  be  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  nakar.  The  modern  Greek  vepov, 
"voter,"  is  therelorc  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Compare  Lobtck,  ad  Pkryn.,  p.  43  ) 

NsitiToa,  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  moontain 
in  the  island  of  Ithaca.  (Horn..,  Od.,  I,  SI.  — It,  3, 
632.—  Virg  .,  Mn.,  3,  270.)  According  lo  Dodwell, 
'  the  modern  name  is  Anm,  which  means  "  lofty  :"  be 
observes,  also,  that  the  forests  s|>oken  of  by  Homer 
have  disappeared  :  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren, 
producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens  and  aro- 
matic plants.    (Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  yol  3,  p.  45.) 

Nkritum,  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Callipolis.  (Pltn  .,  3,  1 1.— Pro/.,  p.  83.) 
It  is  now  Nardo.  From  an  ancient  inscription,  cited 
by  Muratori,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  municrpium. 
(Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  317  ) 

NkrIcm,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  same  with  Ar- 
tabrum  ;  now  Cape  Finuterre. 

Naao,  Claudius  Gifts**,  the  sixth  of  tbe  Roman 
emperors,  was  born  at  Annum,  in  Laiium,  A.D.  37, 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  (Sutton., 
Vit.  Ner.,  e.  6.)    He  was  the  son  of  Domilius  Ahe- 
'  nobarbus  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germsnicus, 
and  waa  originally  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After 
the  death  of  Ahenoburbus,  and  a  second  husband, 
Criupus  Passienus,  Agrippina  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  his  daughter  Octavia  in 
marriage  to  her  aon  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted 
him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Cunata.  ( Tacit., 
Ann.,  13,  38.)   The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully 
attended  lo  in  his  youth.    He  was  placed  under  the 
eare  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appeara  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance 
to  atudy.    He  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress 
id  the  Greek  language,  of  which  he  exhibited  a 
specimen  in  his  sitleeenth  year,  by  pleading  in  that 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Khodians,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Ilium.    (Sutton  ,  Vit.  Ner.,  c. 
7  —  Tatit.,  Ann.,  13,  58  )    At  the  death  of  Clan- 
diua  (A  D.  54),  while  Agrippina.  bv  soothings,  flat- 
teries, and  affected  lamentations,  detained  Briltanicua, 
the  son  of  Claudius  and  Messaliua,  within  tbe  cham- 
bers of  the  palace,  Nero,  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates,  waa  lifted  by  the  guard  in  waiting  into  the 
covered  coach  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  in 
.  procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  p  cople,  under  the  illusion  that  it  was 
Brilanuicus.    He  entered  the  camp,  promised  a  dona- 
tive, to  the  cohorts,  was  saluted  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  aenate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oration  of  fulsome  panegyric  composed  by  his  precep- 
tor Senccs.    Agrippina  soon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  chief  management  of  public  affairs  ;  and  her  vin- 
dictive and  cruel  temper  would  have  hurried  Nero,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  bloodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burrus,  to  whom  Nero  hsd  in- 
trusted the  government  of  the  state.    Through  their 
counsels  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency  ;  and  an  anecdote 
ia  related  of  bim,  that,  having  on  one  occasion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  be  ex- 
claimed, "  Would  that  I  could  not  write  T'   ( Sutton, , 
Vit.  Ner.,  10.)    He  discouraged  public  informers, 
refused  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were 
offered  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  used  every 
art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  latter.   But  his  moth- 
er was  enraged  to  And  that  her  power  over  him  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  disre 
»  garded  her  advice  and  refused  her  requests.    His  neg- 
lect of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  bis  criminal  love  of  Acte, 
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a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  parent.  She  frequently  address- 
ed him  in  the  most  contemptuous  language ;  remind- 
ed him  that  be  owed  his  clevstion  solely  to  ber.  and 
threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  tbe 
manner  in  which  Claudius  bad  met  his  end,  and 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  Bn- 
tannicus,  the  son  of  the  Iste  emperor.  The  threats  of 
his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of  Britan- 
nic us,  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  of 
that  long  catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterward  dis- 
graced the  reign  of  Nero.  But  while  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  appears,  from  the  testimony  of 
most  historians/  to  have  been  wisely  conducted  by 
Burrus  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in  lbs 
most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy  He  was 
accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  his 
own  age,  to  sally  into  tbe  streets  of  Rome  at  nigbt, 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  passengers,  and  even  to 
break  into  private  bouses  and  lake  away  the  property 
of  their  owners.  But  these  extravagances  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  his  love  for  Poppare,  whom  to 
had  seduced  from  Otbo,  led  him  into  more  senoos 
crimes.  Poppna,  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  tbs 
imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  could  not  hope  to 
attain  her  object  whde  Agrippina  was  alive,  and.  ac- 
cordingly, induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of 
his  mother.  The  entreaties  of  Popossa  appear  te 
have  been  supported  by  the  advice  of  Burrus  and  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  lo  palliate 
or  justify  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  soo.  (Tear., 
Ann.,  14,  11.  —  Quint  it,  8,  5.)— In  the  eighth  rear 
of  his  reign,  Nero  lost  his  best  counsellor,  Burrus; 
and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from  to* 
court,  where  his  presence  had  become  disliked,  sod 
where  his  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  eicits 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.  About  the  same  tuns 
Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppaea,  and  soo* 
alter  put  to  death  tbe  former  on  a  false  accusation  of 
adultery  and  treason.  In  the  tenth  year  of  hia  mgn, 
A.D.  64,  Rome  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  was  dinded, 
four  only  remained  entire.  The  hre  originated  at  ibst 
psrt  of  the  Circus  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Palo- 
tine  and  Coelian  Hills,  and  raged  with  the  greatest  fo- 
ry  for  aix  days  and  aeven  nighta;  and,  after  it  was 
thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  hurst  forth  sgsin, 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer.  Nero  appears  to 
have  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberal- 
ity snd  kindness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  provis- 
ions at  a  very  moderate  price ;  and  the  imperial  gar- 
dens were  thrown  oj>eri  to  the  sufferers,  and  building* 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  But  these  sets  of 
humanity  and  benevolence  were  insufficient  to  screen 
bim  from  tho  popular  suspicion.  It  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city  himself,  and 
some  even  reported  that  he  had  ascended  the  lop  of 
a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction 
of  Troy.  From  many  circumstances,  however,  it  sp» 
pesrs  improbable  that  Nero  was  guilty  of  this  crime. 
His  guilt,  indeed,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Suetonius 
and  Dio  Cassius,  but  Tacitus  admits  that  he  was  not 
able  lo  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation.  In  or- 
der, however,  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people, 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  tbe  Christians  were  the  au- 
thors of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them,  accordingly, 
were  seized  and  put  to  death.  Their  execution  serv- 
ed as  an  amusement  to  the  people.  Some,  were  cov- 
ered with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  snd  were  torn  to  pie- 
ces by  dogs ;  others  were  erne  i  Bed  ;  and  several 
were  smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terials, and  burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  the 
night :  «•  Whence,**  says  the  historian,  "  pity  arose  for 
tbe  guilty  (though  they  deserved  the  severest  punish- 
ments), aince  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the  ptiav 
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lie  good,  bat  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  a  single  man." 
[TtetL,  Ann.,  15,  44  >~In  the  following  wear,  A  D. 
65,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  Piao  upon  the  throne,  but  it  was  discovered 
by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  put  to 
death.  Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  occasion 
were  Lucan  and  Seneca ;  but  the  guilt  of  the  latter 
is  doubtful.  In  the  same  year  Poppasa  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band while  she  was  in  an  advanced  slate  of  pregnan- 
cy.— During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Nero  was 
principally  engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
had  previously  appeared  as  an  actor  on  the  Roman 
■Uge ;  and  he  now  visited  in  succession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1900  crowns 
for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games.  On 
hi*  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Rome  as 
a  conqueror,  and  wis  received  with  triumphal  hon- 
ours. But  whUe  be  was  engaged  in  those  extrava- 
gances, Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
declared  against  his  authority ;  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  Galba,  who  commanded  in  Spain. 
The  prstorian  cohorts  eB|K>used  the  cause  of  Galbs, 
and  the  senate  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
Nero,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  he  heard 
•f  the  revolt  of  the  pmtorian  guards.  Nero,  how- 
ever, snticipated  the  execution  of  the  sentonce  which 
had  been  passed  against  him,  by  requesting  one  of 
his  attendants  to  put  him  to  death,  after  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  do  so  with  his  own  bands.  He 
died  A.D.  68,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  14lh 
of  his  reign  — It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  tbis  emperor.  Thst  be  wss  a  li- 
centious voluptuary,  and  that  he  acropled  at  commit- 
ting no  crimes  in  order  to  gratify  his  lust  or  strength- 
en bis  power,  is  sufficiently  proved ;  ml  that  he  was 
such  a  monster  as  Suetonius  and  Dio  have  descrirn-d 
him.  may  reasonebly  admit  of  a  doubt.  The  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to 
call  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature, 
while  the  example  snd  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina  muat  have  still  farther  tended  to  deprave  his 
mind.  Though  he  put  to  death  his  adoptive  brother, 
his  wife,  and  his  mother,  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  sanguinary  ;  his  general  administration 
was  wise  snd  equitable,  and  he  never  equalled,  in  his 
worst  actions,  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
or  the  sullen  ferocity  of  Domition.  Nero  wss  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  only  resembled  him 
in  their  profuse  expenditure.  The  Apollo  Bclvidere 
is  supposed  by  Thiersch  (Epoeken,  «Ste.,  p.  312)  and 
some  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  this  em- 
peror. His  government  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
unpopular.  He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppressive  taxes,  and  to  protect  the  provinces 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors ;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  popularity,  that  there 
were  persons  who  for  many  years  decked  his  tomb 
with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped 
from  death,  several  impostors  at  varioua  times  as- 
■oined  the  name  of  Nero,  and  gave  no  small  trouble 
to  the  reigning  emperors.  (Tacit.,  Hist ,  1,  2. — Id., 
t*.,2,  8 — Sutton.,  VU.  /Wr.,57 .—Casaxihon,  ad  Sot- 
to*,,  t.  c  )  During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Rotnsn  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  general,  a  profound  state  of  peace. 
In  the  East  tbe  Parthians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ; 
■nd  in  the  West,  the  Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arms 
under  lion  dices,  wore  again  reduced  to  subjection  un- 
der Suetonius  Paulinue.  (Encytl.  Us.  KnowL,  vol 
16.  p.  147,  acq.) — It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  con- 
cluding this  article,  to  make  some  mention  of  Ne- 
ro's celebrated  "Golden  House"  (Aurea  Domtis). 
Tbe  only  description  on  record  of  this  costly  struc- 


ture is  that  of  Suetonius:  "In  nothing,"  says  this 
writer,  "was  Nero  so  ruinous  as  in  building.  He 
erected  a  mansion  extending  from  tbe  Palatine  as  far 
as  the  Esquilia*.  At  first  he  called  it  his  *  House  of 
Passage,'  but  afterward,  when  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  and  restored  sgain,  he  gsvejt  the  name  of  his 
4  Golden  House.'  To  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  vestibule  admitted  his  colossal  statue, 
which  was  120  feet  high  :  the  building  was  on  so 
large  a  scale,  that  it  had  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long ; 
also,  sn  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  build- 
ings presenting  the  appearance  of  towns.  There  were, 
moreover,  grounds  Isid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vine- 
yards,  and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocked  with  a 
vast  number  of  every  description  of  cattle  and  wild 
animals.  In  other  respects,  everything  wss  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  witb  gems  and  with  motber-of- 
pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  bsnqiieling-rooms  wore 
fretted  into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowers 
might  be  showered  down  upon  the  guests,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes.  The 
principal  banqueting- room  waa  round,  and  by  a  per- 
petual motion,  day  and  night,  was  made  to  revolve 
after  the  manner  of  the  universe."  (Sutton.,  Vtt. 
Ntr.,  c.  31.)  When  the  structure  wss  completed, 
Nero  is  said  to  have  declared  "  that  he  at  length  had 
a  house  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live  in"  (se  quasi 
hominttn  tandem  habitate  catpisst. —  Sutton.,  I.  e  \ 
Various  explsnstions  have  been  given  of  the  way  in 
which  the  contrivance  was  effected  in  the  caae  of  the 
principal  banqoeting-room.  Donatus  makes  it  a  hol- 
low globe,  fixed  inside  a  square  room,  and  turning  on 
its  own  sxis ;  and  he  introduces  the  guests  by  s  door 
near  tbe  axis,  "  where  there  is  live  least  motion !" 
(Donat  ,  Ac  Vrb.  Vtt  .  lib.  Z.—ap.  Grav  TKts.,  vol. 
3.  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  (Rom.  Ant.,  p  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  was  made  "  to  shift  and  exhibit  new 
appearances  ss  tbe  different  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed  ;"  but  this  does  not  explain  "  tbe  perpetual 
motion,  day  and  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nero's  architects,  Scverus  and  Celer.  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  mention  of  their  names.  (Tacit., 
Ann  ,  15, 42.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  "  the  gems  and 
the  gold  which  this  bouse  contained  were  not  so 
much- a  mslterof  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  that 
period)  as  the  fields  and  pools  ;  the  woods,  too.  in  one 
direction,  forming  a  kind  of  solitude;  while  here, 
again,  were  open  spaces  with  commanding  views." 
(Tactt.,  I.  c.) — Tbe  bouse  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  Oarssrs  must  not.  however,  be  confounded.  They 
were  evidently  two  distinct  thine. s,  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  16, 
39.  —  Burgess,  Antiquitirs  of  Rome,  vol.  2.  p.  172, 
stq.)— II.  A  Romsn  consul.  (Vid.  Claudius  III.)— 
III.  Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agnppina.  He 
married  Julia,  danghtcr  of  Drosus,  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius. By  the  wicked  ens  of  Sejsnus  he  was  banished 
to  tbe  isle  of  Pontis,  and  there  put  to  deslh.  (Tactt., 
^4nu  .  4, 59.  stq.— Sutton  ,  Vit.  Tib.,  64  ) 

Neronia,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Nero.  ( Fid. 
Artaiata.)  .' 

Nertobrioa.  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Brtica,  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  Cordubs.  It  was  also  called 
Concordis  Julia,  and  is  now  Valtr*  la  Vitja.  (Polyb., 
35,  2  —Ukert,  Gtogr..  vol.  2,  p.  381.)  In  Polyoma 
it  is  written  'EpKvCpiKa  by  a  mistake  of  ihe  copyist*, 
the  N  being  omitted  prohably  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding tt/v.  (Compare  Schwtigh  ad  Appian.  6,  48, 
p.  260  )  On  D'Anville's  map  this  place  is  set  down 
within  the  limits  of  Lusitania. — II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  be- 
tween Bilbilia  and  Crssraogusla.  It  is  now  Almunia, 
(Ftortz,  2,  17  —  Appian,  6,  60.— /hi*.  Ant.,  p.  437, 
439.—  Uktrt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  p  400  )  Csasubon  (ad 
Polyb.,  fragtn.,  35,  2)  alters  •Opr66pi7ajnio  Nepro. 
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ipi  va,  but  incorrectly,  since  the  place  meant  it  probably 
the  Areobnga  of  the  Itinerary.  As  regards  the  termi- 
Mtton  of  the  name  Nertobriga,  consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Meaembria.    (Vkerl,  I.  c.) 

Nsrva,  Marcus  Corcsius,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  was  bor,D  at  Narnia,  in  Umbna,  A.D.  27  ac- 
cording to  Eutioptua  (8,  1),  or  A.D.  32  according  to 
Dm)  Cassius  (98,  4).  His  family  originally  came  from 
Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  the  highest 
honours  in  tho  Romsn  state.  His  grandfather  Coc- 
ceius  Nerva,  who  was  consul  A.D  22,  and  was  a 
great  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  jurists  of  his  age.  We  leant  from 
Tacitua  that  this  individual  put  an  end  to  his  own 
Jife.  [Ann.,  6,  28  ) — Nerva,  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch,  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  a  favourite 
of  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours, 
A.D.  06,  when  he  waa  prsctor  elect.  The  poetry  of 
Nerve,  which  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and 
Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Nero.  Nerva  was  employed  in  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titos, 
but  he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitian,  and  was 
banished  by  him  lo  Tarentuin.  On  the  assaasination 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronius  Sccun- 
dus,  commander  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
tbenius,  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  The  mild  and 
eqintaMe  administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and 
praised  by  all  ancient  writers,  and  forma  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  sanguinary  rule  of  hie  predecessor. 
He  discouraged  all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from 
banishment,  relieved  the  people  from  some  oppressive 
taies,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christiana.  Many 
instances  of  his  liberality  and  clemency  are  recorded 
by  his  contemporary,  the  younger  Pliny  ;  he  allowed 
no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  hia  reign  ;  and  he 
practised  the  greatest  economy,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizens.  But  his  impartial  ml- 
t  ministration  of  justice  met  with  little  favour  from  the 
Pratorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.  Enraged  st  the 
loss  of  their  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Parthenius  and  their 
own  commander  Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  lo 
death.  The  excessea  of  bis  own  guards  convinced 
Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trajan  aa  his 
■uccessor,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. Nerva  died  A.D.  98,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
months  and  nine  days.  (Dw  Cast.,  68.  I,  stq<f. — 
Ptoty.  Paneg  .c.  M.—Idtb,  c  89—  Aurel.  Vict  , 
C  12  —  Enajcl.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol  16.  p.  149.) 

NervYi,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Sealdi*  or  Scheldt. 
•ear  tho  sources  of  that  river;  afterward  Hainauit  and 
Nord.  Their  original  capital  was  Bagacum,  now  Ba- 
wia ;  but  afterward  Camaracum  (Cambrau)  and  Tur- 
nacum  (Tournay)  became  their  chief  cities  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (Cms.,  B  G.,  5, 39  — 
PfiK.,  4,  17.) 

Nf.*is  (is  or  idis),  now  ffisida,  an  island  on  the 
toast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Ncapolis,  and 
within  a  abort  distance  of  the  ahorc.  Cicero  mentions 
*t  aa  a  favourite  residence  of  his  friend  Brutus.  (Ep. 
td  Att  ,  16.  1  ) 

Nkssub,  I.  a  centaur,  who  attempted  the  honour  of 
Dcianira.  (Kid.  Deianira  )— II  A  river  of  Thrace, 
■more  correctly  the  Nestus.   ( Vid  Nestus.) 

Nkstor,  son  of  Nelcus  and  Clitoris,  nephew  of  Pe- 
rtas  snd  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  twelve  brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  himself,  were  alain  by  Hercules,  for  having 
taken  part  ajrainst  him  with  Augeat,  king  of  Elis. 
The  tender  years  of  Nestor  saved  him  fron 
884 
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their  fate.  (Trrf.  Neleoa.)  Nestor  succeeded  kit  la- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Pylos.  and  subsequently,  thoi-jh 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  led  hia  forces  to  the  Troju 
war,  in  which  he  particularly  distinguished  hiro»<lf 
among  the  Grecian  chiefs  by  his  eloquence  sod  wis- 
dom. Indeed,  by  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  sk 
Iliad,  as  well  as  by  the  description  contained  m  tU 
Odyssey,  of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it 
would  sppear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in  hia  ceu- 
acter  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  natort  n 
susceptible.  The  most  conspicuous  eoterpnte*  m 
which  Nestor  bore  a  pan  prior  to  the  Trojan  »ar, 
were,  the  war  of  the  Pyliane  against  the  Elian*,  id 
the  affair  of  the  Lapithe?  and  Centaurs.  Some  ban 
also  placed  him  among  the  Argonauts.  Nestor  mar- 
ried Eurydice,  the  daoghter  of  Cly menus  (accerditif  to 
others,  Anaxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon),  and  hi 
seven  sons  and  two  daughter*.  He  returned  m  wfrtr 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  hia  days  in  his  name 
land —Nestor  it  sometimes  called  the  ••  Pyliati  sap," 
from  his  native  city  Pylos.  He  is  also  styled  by  Hon* 
"  the  Gercntan,"  an  epithet  commonly  aoppowd  » 
have  been  derived  from  the  Measetiian  town  of  Om- 
nia, in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  educated  (Wrpr. 
sd  It.,  2,  336).  although  othera  refer  it  to  his  tiwmi 
age  (yrjftac. — Compare  Sehwenck.  Andevt ,  p  181)- 
Homer  makes  Nestor,  at  tho  time  of  the  Trojan  ew.te 
have  survived  two  geiwrations  of  men.  snd  lo  be  tfcea 
living  omotip  a  third.  Thia  would  give  his  sge  st  »bw'» 
seventy  years  and  upward.  (Heyne,  sd  II,  1,  250) 
NesToaliTs,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  became  patnirct 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  428,  under  the  reign  of  TV 
odosiua  II.  He  showed  himself  very  xealoua  a^uwi 
the  Arisns  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  some  time, » 
priest  of  Antioch  named  Anastasius,  who  had  W!o*ed 
Nestorius  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jesus  Christ,  snd  that  «* 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  become  man,  but  had  de- 
scended on  the  man  Jesus,  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mitt. 
and  that  the  two  natures  became  morally  umtei  »  ft 
were,  but  not  hypostattcally  joined  in  one  person;  wi 
that,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  penen,  and 
not  the  divinity,  that  suffered.  This  doctnne  brnf 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  actually  supported 
by  Nestorius,  waa  the  origin  of  what  is  termed  ts» 
Neslorian  schism.  Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to 
Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Theofoko*  (SrorAroc).  « 
Mother  of  God,  but  allowed  her  that  of  CkntMtte 
(XptoroToKOc),  or  Mother  of  Christ  He  met.  « 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  coBtfortPf 
occasioned  grest  disturbances  in  Constsntinople  (-"fr- 
ill, bishop  of  Alexandrea  in  Egypt,  with  his  character 
istic  violence,  anathematixed  Nestorius.  who,  m  k» 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  dee- 
ding the  divine  nature,  and  m  ski  rig  it  subject  to  the 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature.  The  Emperor  The*- 
do«ius  convoked  a  general  council  at  Ephesw  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.  This  toonctl. 
which  was  attended  by  210  bishops,  condemned  the 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  it, 
as  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  smon? 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  this  the  coenH 
deposed  Nestorius.  Soon  after,  John  of  Antioch 
his  friends  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  being  guilt? 
of  the  Apollinsrian  heresy.  The  emperor,  beinj:  •!• 
pealed  to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitation  sent  fcn 
Nestorius  and  Cyrill ;  but  it  appears  that  be  was  d'» 
pleased  with  what  be  considered  pnde  and  obstiwef 
in  Nestorius,  and  he  confined  him  m  a  rmmasten 
But,  as  hia  name  was  still  a  rallying  word  for  fawn 
Theodosius  banished  him  to  the  deserts  of  ThebsJ*  a 
Egypt,  where  he  died.  His  partisans,  however,  *p?r»« 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  this  day  to  (om 
a  separate  church,  which  is  rather  numerous,  eapee^ 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriarch  resides  at  JW 
bekr     The  Neslorrane,  at  one  time,  spread  into  Per 
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ata.  and  thence  to  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  where  the 

Portuguese  found  a  community  of  litem  at  5/.  Thomi, 
whom  they  persecuted  and  compelled  to  turn  Roman 
Catholics.  (ZWn,  Uistoire  du  Nestonanistne,  1 698. 
— Assenani,  Bibliatk.  Orient.,  vol.  i.—Encycl.  Us. 
Knuwi ,  vol.  16,  p.  155.) 

Nkstcs  (loss  correctly  Nossus).  a  river  of  Thrace, 
forming  the  boundary  between  that  country  snd  Mace- 
donia in  the  lime  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  This  ar- 
rangement subsequently  remained  unchanged  by  the 
Rowans  on  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  {Stra- 
ta, 331—  Lie  ,  45,  29 )  Thucydides  stales  that  the 
river  descended  from  Mount  Iconius,  whence  the  He- 
brus  also  derived  its  source  (2,  %),  and  Herodotus 
informs  us  that  it  fell  into  the  ^Egean  Sea  near.Ab- 
dera  (7,  108— Compare  Tktopkrast.,  Hut.  PL,  3,  2). 
The  same  writer  eUcwbero  remarks,  that  lions  were 
to  be  found  in  Europe  only  between  the  Nestus  and 
the  Achelou*  of  Acarnania  (7,  126. — Pliny,  4,  11  — 
Mr  la,  2,  3).  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  this 
river  was  corrupted  into  Mestus ;  and  it  is  still  called 
M<ilo,  or  Cara-*au  (Black  Kiver),  by  the  Turks. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

N*u«i,  a  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  established  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  Tyras  and  Ilypams  {Oneister  and  Bog). 
They  appear  also  to  have  touched  on  the  Bastarnian 
Alps,  which  would  separate  them  from  the  Agathyrsi. 
{H*nd.,4,  \Q5.-Mtla,2,  l  -PUn  .A,  12.— Renneli, 
Gcogr.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  112  ) 

Nic*a,  I.  a  city  of  India,  founded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Porus.  It  was 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydaspes,  on  the  road 
fmm  the  modern  Attock  to  Lahore,  and  just  below  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Jamad.  {Arrian.  5, 
9.  6  — Justin,  12,  S.—Curttut,  9, 4  —  Vincent's  Peri- 
plus,  p.  1 10.)— II.  The  capital  of  Bilhynia,  situate  at 
the  extremity  of  the  lake  Ascanius.  Stephanua  of 
Byzantium  informs  us,  that  it  was  first  colonized  by 
the  Bottiaei,  and  was  called  Anchore  ('Ayjwpiy). 
Strabo,  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  slates  that  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 
•on  of  Philip,  who  called  it  Anligonea.  It  subse- 
quently received  the  name  of  Nicaa  from  Lysimachua, 
in  honour  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  An  tipsier. 
{Strah.,  565  )  Nicea  wa«  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  streets  were  diswn  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  so  that  from  a  monument  which  stood  near 
tiie  gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  four  gates 
of  the  city.  {Slrab  ,  /.  c)  At  a  subsequent  period, 
it  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithyoia, 
having  superseded  Nicomedea  as  the  capital  of  the 
country.  Pliuy  the  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
to  his  Letters,  of  the  city  of  Nicaea  and  its  public 
buddings,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  that  lime  governor  of  Bithyoia.  (Ep .,  10,  40. — 
16.,  10,  48,  stqq  )  In  the  lime  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
lens,  however,  the  latter  city  was  declared  the  metrop- 
olis. {Dio  Ckrysost .,  Oral.,  38.)  Still  Ntca?a  re- 
■aamed,  as  a  place  of  trade,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  from  this  city,  ton,  all  the  great  roads  di- 
verged into  the  eastern  and  southern  perls  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor. (Uanntrt,  Qcogr  ,  vol  0.  pt.  3,  p.  569,  stqq.) 
Kica>a  was  tno  birthplace  ol  Mipparchus  the  astrono- 
mer (Studs*,  s.  t>.  'l.TTn/i^.v ).  and  al»o  of  Dio  Cas- 
siua  — The  present  Io  aii  of  lunik,  as  it  is  called  by 
tbe  Turks,  h*.*  taken  (lie  pUce  of  the  Bithynian  city  ; 
but,  according  to  Leake,  tin;  ancient  walls,  lowers, 
and  gates  sre  m  tolerably  good  preservation.  In  most 
places  they  are  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Roman 
ides  and  Urge  square  stones  joined  by  a  cement  of 
great  thickness.  The  Turkish  town,  however,  was 
never  mo  large  as  the  Grecian  Nicaea.  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  of  the  remains 
of  that  city.  {Leake's  Journal,  p.  10,  scq— Cra- 
syr'i  A*m  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  I8l.)--Nicaj*  is  famous 


in  eccleniastica]  history  as  the  seat  of  the  first  and 

moat  important  oecumenical  council  held  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  waa  convened  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  contro- 
versy, after  he  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile 
Ariua  and  Alexander,  the  leaders  of  the  two  opposing 
parlies  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  in  the  year 
325  A.D.,  and  sai  probably  about  two  months  It 
was  attended  by  bishops  from  nearly  every  part  of  thn 
East;  few,  however,  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  more  than  250  bishops  present, 
besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writer* 
give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  follow- 
ed is  that  of  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Eptpbanius, 
who  stale  that  318  bishops  attended  the  council.  It 
is  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  president  was  Hosius,  bishop  of  Corduba 
{Cordova)  iu  Spain.  Constantino  himself  was  present 
at  its  meetings.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the 
council  of  Nice  was  the  Arian  heresy,  Eusebius  of 
Catsarea  proposed  a  creed  which  the  Arian  party 
would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  was  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  waa  adopted  as  im- 
bodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  meet  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  is  the  application  of  the  word  con- 
substantial  (6fiooiieioc)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  nap 
ture  of  his  union  with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been 
purposely  omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius 
The  creed  agreed  upon  by  tbe  council  was  signed  by 
sll  the  bishops  present  except  two,  Sccundus,  bishop 
of  Piolemais,  and  Theonas,  bishop  of  Msrmarica. 
Three  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  but  signed  at 
last,  nauielv,  Eusebius  of  Nicomedea,  Thcognis  of  Ni- 
ca*a,  and  Maria  of  Chalccdon.  Tbe  council  excom- 
municated Arius,  who  was  immediately  afterward  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council 
had  nut  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  East- 
ern church,  for  the  Arian  controversy  waa  still  warmly 
carried  on ;  but  it  has  supplied  that  mode  of  elating 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (as  far  as  relatea  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son)  in  which  it  has  over  since  been 
received  by  the  orthodox.  The  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easter  waa  also  fixed  by  this  council  in  fa- 
vour of  the  practice  of  the  Western  church.  It  also  * 
decided  against  the  schism  of  Meletiua.  The  only 
documents  which  have  been  banded  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  its  synodical  epistle,  and  its 
twenty  canons. — The  second  council  of  Nice,  held  in 
tbe  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  be 
lawful.  {Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  71.  — En- 
rye/.  Us.  Knowi,  vol.  16,  p.  207.)  — III.  A  city  of 
IUguria,  on  the  coast,  one  geographical  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varua.  It  was  situate  on  tbe 
river  Paulon,  now  Paglione.  Nicaa  was  of  Milesian 
origin,  and  waa  established  in  this  qusrter  as  a  trading- 
place  with  the  Ligunsns.  The  Romans  had  no  such 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  Darts,  and 
therefore,  under  the  Roman  sway,  the  citv  of  Nicaea  ia 
seldom  spoken  of.  The  modern  name  is  Nizsa,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  Nice.    {Phn.,  3,  5.— Mela,  2,  5.) 

Nicandks,  a  physicist),  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient 
authors,  and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory. Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
he  lived  about  135  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  Atlalus  III., 
the  last  king  of  Pergsmus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  ono 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant.  {Suidas. — 
Eudoc.,  ap.  ViUois.,  vol.  1,  p.  308.  —  Anon.  Script., 
Vu.  Sicand.)  His  native  place,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  ia  commonly  called  Colophonius  {Cte.,  dt 
Or  at ,  1.  16),  and  he  succeeded  hia  father  as  heredi- 
tary priest  of  Apollo  Clarius.  {Eudoc.,  I.  c — Anon. 
Vil.)— He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  voluminous 
writer,  as  tbe  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 

not 
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have  been  preserved ;  but  of  all  them  we  possess  at 

present  only  two  in  a  perfect  state,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  some  of  the  others-  both  are  poems.  One 
is  entitled  Qqptam't  (Thcrtuca),  the  other  'AXe^ifupfta- 
ua  (Atexipharmaca). — The  Thertaca  consists  of  near- 
ly 1000  lines  in  hexameter  verse,  and  treats  of  the 
wounds  caused  by  different  venomous  animals,  and 
the  prosier  treatment  of  each.  It  w  characterized  by 
Hallcr  (Btblwth.  Botan)  as  *•  long*,  tncondtla,  et 
nuiltu3  fulei  farrago,"  but  still  we  occasionally  find 
some  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  have  in  it,  for  example,  an  exact,  but  rather  long 
description  of  the  combat  between  the  ichneumon  and 
serpents,  whose  flesh  this  quadruped  eats  with  impu- 
nity. He  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he  divides  luto 
nine  species,  sn  arrangement  adopted  by  some  modern 
naturalists.  Then  come  some  curious  observations  on 
the  effect  of  the  venom  of  various  kinds  of  serpents, 
each  differing  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rue.  Nicander  thought  be  had  discov- 
ered that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
membrane  surrounding  the  teeth  ;  which  is,  after  all. 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  describes  a  species  of  serpents,  named  oiri>,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  muves.  (Compare  Plrny,  8,  35  ;  Arulotle,  Mirah. 
AwuU  ,  c.  178;  and  Mlian,  JV.  A  ,  16,  40.)  Ni- 
cander is  the  first  who  distinguishes  between  the  moth 
or  night-butterfly,  and  that  which  flies  by  day,  and  he 
gives  to  the  former  the  name  of  anlaiva.  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  Writers  also  who  mentions  the  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
popular  fables,  which  were  credited,  however,  at  the 
tune  that  Nicander  wrote  ;  as.  for  example,  that  wasps 
are  produced  from  horse-fle«h  in  a  putrid  slate,  and 
bees  from  that  of  an  ox.  He  likewise  states  that  the 
bite  of  tho  field-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  the 
artimal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  are  repeated  by  Pliny  (8,  83) 
and  .-Elian  (H.  A  ,  2,  37). — The  Alexipharmaea  is 
rather  a  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same  metre,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Theriaca  Miller's  judgment  on  this  work  is  aa  se- 
vere as  that  on  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  De- 
*  rchptio  vix  ulla,  rymptomata  futi  recensmtur,  el 
magna  farrago  et  tncondita  plantanm  pottsumum 
alexipharmacarum  tvhjieilur."  Among  the  poisons 
of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  the  csntharis  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytla  Veticatoria,  but 
Meloc  Chichorh.  He  speaks  also  of  the  buprestis 
(Carabus  Buetdon) ;  of  the  blood  of  a  bull ;  of  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  stomach  of  maramiferous  animals  ; 
of  the  leech  (hirudo  venenata) ;  and  of  a  species  of 
gecko  (oaXauuvSpa).  Among  the  vegetable  poisons 
we  find  the  aconite,  coriander  (which  has  sometimes 
been  fatal  in  Egypt),  the  hemlock,  colchicum,  henbane, 
and  the  different  species  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Nicander  attributes  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  poi- 
sons he  mentions  only  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
and  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead. — To  counterbal- 
ance, in  some  degree,  Haller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Nicander's  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  sta- 
ted, that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appears  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writers  of  his  own  or 
even  a  later  age,  while  on  the  subject  of  poisons  he 
was  long  considered  a  grest  authority.  Galen  several 
times  quotes  him  ;  and  Dioscorides,  Aetius.  and  Jo- 
hannes Actuarius  have  borrowed  from  him  largely. — 
Nicander's  general  treatment  of  cases,"  observes 
Dr.  Adams,  "  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  is  founded  upon 
very  rational  principles  ;  and,  in  some  instsnces,  the 
correctness  of  his  physiological  views  is  such  as  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  he  states  that  poison  is  most 
fatal  to  *P£*°n  when  f»»ting,  which  clearly  implies 


I  bis  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the 
I  moat  readily  when  in  an  empty  stale.  This  doctriDe, 
which  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  a  celebntd 
French  experimentalist  aa  a  new  discovery,  is  allocW 
to  not  only  by  our  author,  but  more  fully  by  Celsat, 
Dioscorides,  Paulus  ^Egmeta,  Avicenna,  A  tenant, 
and  Averrhoea.  It  was.  no  doubt,  from  his  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  that  Nicander  has  nowbeie  reconv 
meuded  general  bleeding,  lest,  by  emptying  the  »«• 
sela,  the  absorption  and  Us  distribution  over  the  sys- 
tem should  be  promoted.  Hence  subsequent  wrflen 
on  Toxicology,  such,  for  example,  as  Paulus  Jigmeu 
and  Avk-enna,  only  approve  of  bleeding  when  the  pa- 
son  is  diffused  over  the  body ;  and  a  very  late  auiiof- 
ity,  Dr.  Pahs,  ia  at  great  pains  to  enforce  the  impro- 
priety of  venesection  in  the  early  stages  before  abssnv 
tion  has  taken  place. — Nicander  recommends  cuppug 
and  the  actual  cautery  aa  preservatives  from  absorpwa 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wounds,  and  both  these  modes  af 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  years  with  great  ea- 
comiums.  The  application  of  leechea  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  wound,  though  not  generally  bad  recourse  » 
now,  seems  a  remedial  measure  deserving  ol  trial —  U 
a  word,  the  great  merit  of  his  practice  is,  that  hw  rem- 
edies appear  to  have  been  administered  upon  genu- 
al principles,  and  that  he  did  not  pot  modi  irusi  ■ 
specifics.  Of  many  of  his  medicines,  indeed,  m  oet 
nowadays  csn  speak  from  personal  experience,  ind  » 
seems  but  reasonable  to  judge  of  them  in  the  indulgent 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obscurer  part 
of  the  philosophical  system  of  Heraclitus :  '  What  I 
do  understand  of  it,*  aaid  he,  with  becoming  modeity. 
'  I  find  to  be  admirable,  and  therefore  I  take  it  fw 
granted  that  what  I  do  not  understand  is  equally  so" 
— With  respect  to  Nicander's  merits  ss  a  poet,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  both  aucrtsl 
and  modern  writers.  In  ihe  Greek  Anthology.  Cotytor 
is  congratulated  for  being  the  birthplace  oi  Homer  «d 
Nicander  (vol.  3,  p.  970,  ep.  567.  ed.  Brunch  ).  Cice- 
ro, in  alluding  to  his  "  Georgia,''''  a  poem  not  Bosn- 
ian!, praises  the  poetical  manner  in  which  he  trri'i  i 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  (it  (>«f-. 
1,  16)  ;  while  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  says  lbsl 
the  Theriaca  only  escspes  being  prose  became  it  <* 
put  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  i 
poem  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  "  of  fable  or  bint- 
hood."  (De  And.  Poet.,  c.  2.)  This  very  pan*, 
however,  Julius  Cesar  Scaliger  thinks  worthy  o*  **• 
pecial  commendation,  and  says,  "  Magna  et  /«■'  ft* 
ne  quid  ineptum  am/  inepti  often/."  (Pee/.,  hb  it 
15.)  He  goes  on  to  praiae  the  accuracy  of  hi*  ex- 
pressions and  versification,  and  declares  that  amoav  all 
the  Greek  authors  a  more  polished  poet  »  tmrtlW  low 
found.  M.  Mcrian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  i»  ««t 
"  Comment  let  Sciences  influent  dans  la  Pti*** 
(Mem.  de  I'AeatL  Royal  de  Berhm,  1776,  p  4»k 
mentions  Nicander,  to  show  the  antipathy  that  tin** 
between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  sobjects  sf 
which  he  treated  He  calls  him  "  a  grinder  el  aa* 
dotes,  who  sang  of  scorpions,  toads,  and  spiders.'' 
considers  his  poem  as  lit  only  for  the  apotbccine*  — 
Nicander's  poetical  genius,  in  all  probability,  was  a 
good  doal  cramped  by  the  prosaic  nature  of  th«  •»»• 
jects  which  he  chose  for  his  theme  ;  and  we  may  fair- 
ly say,  that  his  writings  contain  qnite  as  much  poetry 
as  could  be  expected  from  such  unpromising  roaiMw* 
As  for  his  style  and  language,  probably  every  arif  who 
has  ever  read  half  a  dozen  hues  of  either  of  his  jotnu 
will  agree  with  Bent  ley.  who  says  that  he  slo«W«W 
affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and  nost  hart 
been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  his  contemporaries. 
( Museum  Criticum.  vol  1,  p  S71.)— The  best  re"  two 
of  the  Alexipharmaea  is  that  of  Schneider,  M*k> 
1792,  8vo.  The  Theriaca,  by  the  same  editor, 
equally  valuable,  appeared  in  1816,  Lijm  .  8»o.  Tas 
Theriata  was  also  published  ihi>  same  year  in  «* 
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Museum  Criticum,  with  Bentley's  emendations  (vol. 
1,  p.  370.  seqq  ).  There  is  exUnt  a  Greek  paraphrase, 
in  prose,  of  both  peems  (printed  in  Schneider'*  edi- 
tions), by  Eutrcmus  the  sophist,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to  Oppian's 
Cyuegettc*  and  Hahevtic*.  {Encyclop  Us.  Knotcl., 
»ol.  16,  p.  203.  seq.) 

Ntt  ATOt  (SiKuTvp,  i.  e  ,  "  Victor")  a  surname  as- 
sumed by  Seleucus  I.    (Vtd  Seleucus.) 

NickphokIom  (SiAqfopiPv).  a  strongly- fortified  city 
of  Mesopotamia,  south  of  Charras,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Billichia  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  selected  the  site,  which  was  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous one.  (PUn.,  6.  26  —  ludor.,  Charac.,  p.  3.) 
The  name  remained  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
k  disappeared  from  history,  and,  in  the  account  of  Ju- 
lian's expedition,  a  city  named  Callmicum  (Kakkivi- 
co*)  is  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
where  Niccphorium  had  previously  stood.  Tins  con- 
formity of  [KMition,  and  sudden  change  of  name,  lead 
directly  to  the  supposition  that  Niccphorium  and  Cal- 
hatcum  were  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the 
earlier  appellation  ("  Vietoiy-krmgtng"  vur»  and  aWpo) 
had  merely  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  gen- 
eral import  ("  Fair-conqucriug"  xaXoc  and  vtxi}). 
Hence  we  may  reject  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
that  the  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seleucus 
Callinicus  as  its  founder  (Chron  AUxandr.,  Olymp. 
134,  I),  as  well  as  what  Valesius  (ad  Amm.  Marcell., 
23,  6}  cites  from  Lihanius  (Ep.  ad  Artsiantt.),  that 
Nicephonum  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  soph- 
ist Callinicus,  who  died  there. — Marcellinus  describes 
Callmicum  as  a  atrong  place,  and  carrying  on  a  great  I 
trade  ("  mummtntum  ro&ustum,  tt  eommcrcandi  optmt- 
tste  grattsstmum").  Justinian  repaired  and  strength- 
ened the  formications  (Compare  Thradorct,  Hist. 
JUlig.,  c.  26.)  At  a  subsequent  |>criod,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  underwent  a  change.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  who  about  466  A.D.  had  contributed  to  adorn 
the  place,  ordered  it  to  be  called  Leoniopoits,  and 
under  this  title  Hierocles  enumerates  it  among  the 
citiea  of  Osroene.  (Synecdem.,  ed.  Wessding,  p. 
715.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  asserts  that  Nicepho- 
rium,  at  a  later  period,  changed  its  name  to  Constan- 
tina  ;  but  this  is  impossible,  as  the  city  of  Constantina 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  part  of  the  country.  D'An- 
villc  fixes  the  site  of  Niccphorium  near  the  modern 
Raccu,  in  which  be  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers. 
(Mtnuert,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p.  286,  seqq.) 

Nickphorius.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same 
with  the  Centritis.    (Kid.  Ccntntis  ) 

NtcaPHdius,  I.  an  emperor  of  the  Eaat,  was  origi- 
nally Logotkttt,  or  intendanl  of  the  finances,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Conslan- 
line  VI.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene, 
having  deprived  her  son  of  sight,  usurped  the  throne, 
and  reigned  alone  for  six  years,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
out  against  her.  headed  by  Nicephona,  who  was  pro- 
ciaimed  emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  A.D.  802.  He  banished  Irene  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  aud  died  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  sgainst  Ni- 
cephorus.  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
and  <bey  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanes  emperor ; 
but  Niccphorus  defeated  and  seized  Bardancs,  confined 
biro  in  a  monastery,  and  deprived  hirn  of  sight.  The 
Empress  Irene  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  stop  their  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  the  empiro  Nicephorus  refused  to 
continue  this  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance 
to  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid.  Toe  caliph  collect- 
ed a  vast  army,  which  devastated  Asia  Minor,  aud  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Heraclea  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ue.  and  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
pay  tribute  as  Irene  had  done.  In  an  attack  which  be 
subsequently  made  oo  the  Bulgarians,  he  was  utterly 


defeated  by  them,  and  lost  his  life  A.D.  811.  Hit 
son  Stauracius  succeeded  him,  but  reigned  only  six 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Michael  Kbangsbe, 
master  of  the  palace. — II.  The  second  emperor  of  the 
name,  surnamed  Fhocas  (but  who  must  not  be  coo- 
founded  with  the  usurper  Phocaa,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century),  was  descended  of 
a  noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  the  death  of  Ro- 
manus  II.,  A.D.  950,  his  widow  Theophano,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poiaoned  him,  reigned  as  guardian 
to  her  infant  son ;  but,  finding  herself  insecure  on  the 
throne,  she  invited  Nicephorus  to  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  promised  him  her  hand.  Nicephorua 
csme,  married  Theophano,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  AD.  963.  He  repeatedly  at  larked  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  Cihcia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  968,  Otho  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil 
manner.  His  avarice  made  him  unpopular,  and  his 
wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intngue  with  John  Zimtsces,  an  Armenian  officer, 
conspired  with  him  against  her  husband.  Ztmisces, 
with  his  confederates,  was  introduced  at  night  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  emperor,  and  murdered  him,  A.D. 
969  — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  a  por- 
tion of  a  military  work  uuder  the  name  of  this  em- 
peror. It  is  entitled  Ilept  rrapadpofiije  TtoXrpov,  "  Of 
%car  with  Itght  troops,"  making  known  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  in  mountainous  countries,  as  practised  in 
the  tenth  century.  Hase  has  given  the  first  25  chsp- 
tcra  of  this  work,  st  the  end  of  his  edition  of  Leo  Dia- 
conus,  theso  being  the  only  ones  contained  m  three 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  A  MS.  at  Hei- 
delberg has  30  chapters  more ;  but  Hase  believes  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  work,  or,  rather,  that  they 
form  part  of  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  production  first  mention- 
•  •!  ...  ..i  ifter  the  deatii  ol  I'hoeas,  and  that  the 
compiler,  or  perhaps  author  of  it,  Uved  in  the  time  of 
Basilius  II.  and  Constantine  VIII.  (Schill,  Gcsek. 
Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  350.)— III.  The  third  emperor  of 
the  name,  auniamcd  Botomales,  was  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Michael  Due  as. 
A.D.  1078.  With  a  body  of  troopa,  chiefly  composed 
of  Turkish  mercenaries,  be  marched  to  Chalcedon; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  snd  Nicephorus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Coualantinople.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  Another  aspirant  to  the  throne,  Nicephorus 
Bryennius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived 
of  sight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  led  by  Basilacius,  was 
likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus,  un- 
der the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Alexius  him- 
self, who  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  was 
soon  after  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Hav. 
ing  entered  Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
cephorus, and  banished  him  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  a  short  time  after,  AT).  1081.  {Eneyclop.  Us. 
Knowl ,  vol.  16.  p  207.)— IV.  Basilaccs,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  al  Conslantu>0|>le  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  has  left  some  fables,  tales,  and 
epopees ;  for  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar'a 
wife  j  David  in  the  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  by 
Absalom,  &c  These  productions  are  contamed  in 
the  collection  of  I.eo  Allatius.— V.  Bryennius,  a  na- 
live  of  Orestias,  in  Macedonia,  snd  son-in-law  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  who  conferred  upon 
hnn  the  title  of  1 1  m  vzepaiCaiToc,  equivalent  to  that 
of  Castr.  In  1096  A.D  ,  his  father-in-law  intrusted 
to  him  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  In  1108  he  negotiated  the  peace  with 
Boemond,  prince  of  Antioch.  At  the  death  of  Alexiua 
in  11  IK,  Irene,  widow  of  the  deceased,  and  Anna 
wife  of  Bryenniua,  wished  him  to 
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the  throne;  but  hia  own  indifference  on  this  point,  and  I 
the  measures  taken  by  John,  the  son  of  Alexias,  de- 
feated their  plana.  It  was  on  thrs  occasion  that  Anna 
Comnena  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mis- 
taken the  two  sexea,  and  bad  endowed  Bryenmua  with  j 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  He  died  in  1137.  At  the 
order  of  the  Empress  Irene,  Bryenniue  undertook,  do- 
ring  the  life  of  Alexius,  a  history  of  the  house  of  Conv 
nenus,  which  he  entitled  'TXij  'I  OTO^Wflf,  *'  Materials 
for  History,"  and  which  he  distributed  into  four  books. 
He  commenced  with  Isaac  Comnenns,  the  first  prince 
of  this  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1059  A  D  , 
without  being  able  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  his  fam- 
ily, into  who»e  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1081,  when 
Alexius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Nicephorus  stops  at 
the  period  of  hw  father-in-law's  accession  to  the  throne^ 
after  having  given  his  history  while  a  private  individ- 
val.  He  had  at  his  disposal  excellent  materials ;  but 
hia  impartiality  as  an  historian  is  not  very  highly  es- 
teemed. In  point  of  diction,  hia  work  holds  a  veTy 
favourable  rank  among  the  productiona  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  It  waa  continued  by  Anna  Comnena  (Sch'611, 
Hut  IaL  Gr„  vol.  6,  p.  388  )— VI.  Hlemmida,  a 
monk  of  tbc  13th  century.  He  has  left  three  works: 
**•  Geographical  Abridgment"  (TVtn-paOtii  avrotrrtKt}), 
which  is  nothing  but  a  prose  metaphrase  of  the  Periegc- 
sis  of  Dionystua  the  Geographer:  A  work  entitled  "A 
Second  History  (or  Description)/)/ the  Earth"  ('Erepa 
laropta  trrpi  rr/c  jt/c),  in  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day  :  and  a  third, "  On  the  Heavens  and 
Earth,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Time,  and  Days"  (Tlepi 
Oi'pafov  nal  yfje,  'HMov,  EeXfjVtfC,  'A/rrepuv,  Xpovov, 
gat  'HuepCiv).  In  this  last  the  author  develops  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  ia  a  plane.  The 
first  two  were  published  by  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1818,  in 
4 to.  and  bv  Mauzi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Barhcrini  Library, 
Rom  ,  1819.  4to  Bernhardy  has  given  the  Metaphrase 
in  his  edition  of  Dionysitis,  Lips  ,  1828;  the  third  is 
unrdited.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  his  Epistdee 
Parisitnses.  —  VII.  Surnsmed  Xaiitbopulus,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  18  books,  which,  along  with 
many  naeful  extracts  from  writera  whose  productions 
are  now  lost,  contains  a  great  number  of  fables.  This 
history  extends  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  A  D. 
610.  The  arguments  of  five  other  books,  w  hich  would 
carry  it  down  to  A.D.  911,  are  by  a  different  writer. 
In  preparing  his  work,  Nicephorus  availed  himself  of 
the  library  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  has 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  besides  other  minor  works.  To 
this  same  writer  is  likewise  ascribed  a  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  waters  in  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
miraculous  cures  wrought  by  these.— The  Ecclesias- 
tical History  waa  edited  by  Dncajus  (Fronton  du  Doc), 
Paris,  1690,  3  vols  fol.  The  metrical  Catalogues 
are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  edition  of  the  Epigrams  of  The- 
odoras Prodromns,  published  at  BMe,  1 536, 8 vo.  The 
account  of  the  mineral  waters,  dec  ,  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  Vienna  in  1809,  8ro,  edited  by  Pampc- 
reus  — VIII  Sumamed  Chumnus,  was  Prafcetus  Can- 
ttlei  ('O  iirt  roO  *avi«>f/m)  under  Andronicus  II.. 
siirnamed  Palrologna.  The  eanidevs  (Kaviisletoe) 
was  a  small  vessel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
the  emperors  used  to  sign  their  names  to  documents. 
His  daughter  Irene  was  married  in  1304  to  John  Pa- 
larologus,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus.  who,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Michael,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  rather,  A  D.  1295, 
and  who  died  A.D.  1308,  without  issue  Nirephorus 
composed  a  number  of  works,  which  still  remsin  un- 
They  treat  of  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and 


physical  subjectsv  He  wrote  also  rwo  discourse*,  one 
addressed  to  Andronicua  II ,  the  other  to  Irene,  to 
console  them  for  the  lose  of  a  aon  and  husband.  Hia 
letters  are  also  preserved.  Disgusted  witb  active  life, 
Nicephorus  became  a  monk,  and  took  the  name  of 
Nathaniel.  Creuxer  [ad  Ptotin.  de  Piter  .  p  400) 
make*  him  a  native  of  Philippopolia ;  but  in  this  there 
is  a  double  error :  first,  in  ascribing  to  the  father  a  lt-v- 
ter  written  by  his  son  Johannes ;  and.  secondly,  in 
reading  rot)  ti\timovir<>).tuc  instead  of  r£>  ♦lAunrwv- 
irbl.tuc.  "to  the  Buhop  of  Phihppopdis."  (ScAeitf, 
Hat  Lit  Or.,  vol.  3.  p.  147  }— IX.  Gregoras,  a  native 
of  Heracles,  who  wrote  on  grammatical,  historical, 
and  astronomical  subjects.  Andronicus  II.  appointed 
him  chartophylax  of  the  church,  and  in  1325  sent  hrm 
on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Servie.  Gregore*  cid 
not  abandon  his  royal  patron  when  dethroned  by  An- 
dronicus III.,  and  it  was  he  who,  four  years  after  this 
event,  assisted  at  the  deathbed  of  the  fallen  monarch. 
He  showed  himself  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Pa  it  st- 
iles, a  sect  of  fanatica  who  were  throwing  the  cborch 
into  confusion,  but  wss  condemned  for  this  by  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1351,  at  the  instance  of 
the  patriarch  Callistus.  and  confined  in  a  convent, 
where  be  ended  hia  days. — His  grammatical  wort* 
are  in  part  unedited.  He  wrote  also  a  Byzantine,  or, 
aa  he  calls  it,  Roman  ('Puua'utri)  History,  in  thirty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  alone,  ex- 
tending from  1804  to  1331  A.D  .have  been  published: 
the  other  books,  which  terminate  at  A  D  1359.  remain 
still  unedited.  Gregoras  ia  vain,  passionate,  and  par- 
tial :  hia  style  is  affected,  and  overloaded  with  figures, 
especially  hyperboles,  and  full  of  repetitions.  The  la- 
test edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  published, 
was,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Botvin,  Pans,  1703, 
2  vols.  fol.  It  contained  the  first  eleven  hooks,  wita 
the  I*atin  version  of  Wolff,  and  the  succeeding  thirteen, 
with  a  translation  by  the  editor  himself.  It  was  to  have 
been  completed  in  two  additional  volumes,  containing 
the  last  fourteen  books,  but  these  have  never  ap|icarcd. 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Gregoras,  forms  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians  at  present  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Bonn.  [Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol  6  p. 
362,  seoq.)  There  are  alao  several  works  of  Oregon* 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  tbey  are  all  unedited,  except 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  which  appeared  in  a  I-atta 
translstion  at  Paris  in  1567,  1 2 mo,  edited  by  Valla. 
{Sehill,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)  —  X.  A  native  of  Co?istst>u- 
nople,  commonly  sumamed  the  Patriarch,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake.  He  waa  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterward 
imperial  eecrctary,  which  latter  station  he  emitted  fot 
a  convent,  but  was  subsequently  elevated  to  tbe  see 
of  Byzantium.  A  .D.  806.  Ae  one  of  the  defenders  of 
the  worship  of  images,  be  was,  in  815.  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  he  ended  his  data, 
A.D.  828.  He  haa  left  behind  bim  two  works  :  I.  A 
Chronicle  or  Chronogrnphical  Abridgment  (Hforo- 
ypa+ta),  commencing  with  Adam  and  carried  down  to 
the  period  of  the  author's  Own  death,  or.  rather,  some- 
what farther,  since  it  was  continued  by  an  anonymous 
writer  :  2.  An  Historical  Compend,  '\o~ropia  crvroswe;, 
embracing  the  events  that  occurred  from  A.D.  602  to 
770.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicle  is  that  of  Credner.  Gust*.  1832,  4to.  It 
was  also  given  in  Dmdorf* s  edition  of  Syncelloa,  f?r  *»  , 
1829.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Compend  is  that  of 
Petavius  (Petau ).  Paris,  1648.  (SehW,  Hut  Lit 
Gr.,  vol.  6.  p.  370,  stqq  ) 

Nicrr  or  Nicax,  now  the  fCecler,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modern  towr.  of 
Manheim.  (Amm  Marten  ,  28.  2.—  f7«»„  Urm., 
3,  22.V— Pertz.  Mon.  Germ  Htst.  1.  361  ) 

NirmtlTtrs,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Diosroridee 
(Praf.,  lib.  1,  p  2,  ed.  Sprenft)**  one  of  the  followers 
of  Asclepiades,  and  who  attended  particularly  to  mate- 
ria medic*.    None  of  his  writinga  remain,  bat  hia  pre- 
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•eriptions  are  several  time*  mentioned  by  Galen  (Op  , 

•d.  A'wA«,  vol.  IS,  p.  634 ;  vol.  13,  p.  96,  98,  110, 
180,  dec. ;  vol.  14,  p.  197),  aod  once  by  Pliny  (33, 
81).  We  learn  from  Csdius  Aurelianua  (Morb.  Ckrm., 
I.  2,  c  S)  ibat  be  wrote  al»o  on  catalepsy.  He  flour- 
ished about  40  B.C.  (Encyd.  Ut.  Anew/.,  vol.  16, 
p-  W7.) 

Nicetas,  I.  Eugenianus,  author  of  one  of  the  poor- 
est of  the  Greek  romancca  that  have  come  down  to  u». 
He  appears  to  have  lived  not  long  after  Theodore  Pro- 
dromus.  whom,  according  to  the  title  of  his  work  as 

Sveu  in  a  Pahs  manuscript,  he  selected  for  his  model, 
e  wrote  of  the  Ixnes  of  Drosilla  and  Charicle*. 
linissonsde  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  this  ro- 
mance in  1819,  Pans,  3  vols.  12mo,  respecting  the 
merits  of  which,  consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Dtblwgr ,  vol. 
3,  p.  137. — II.  Acominalus,  surnamed  (J  ho  mates,  from 
hie  having  been  born  ai  Cbonac,  or  Colosse,  in  Phry- 
gis.  He  tilled  many  poau  of  distinction  at  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  Emperor  Isaac  II.  (Angelas).  About 
A.D.  1189,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  monarch 
governor  of  Philippopolts,  an  office  of  which  Alexius  V. 
deprived  him.  He  died  A  D  1316,  at  Nicks .  in  Bi- 
thynie,  to  which  city  he  had  fled  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins.  He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  com- 
mencing A  D.  1 1 18  and  ending  A  D.  1306.  It  forms, 
m  fact,  ten  different  worka  of  various  sizes,  all  imbodied 
under  one  general  head  —  Nicetas  possessed  talent, 
judgment,  and  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  if  he  did  not  occasionally 
indulge  too  much  in  a  satirical  vein,  and  if  his  atyle  were 
not  so  declamatory  a,nd  poetical.  The  sufferings  of 
Constantinople,  which  passed  under  hiaowneyes,  appear 
to  have  imbittered  his  spirit,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 1 
of  the  writers  who  contributed  most  to  kindle 


a  feeling  of  haired  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nationa 
of  the  West. — We  have  a  life  of  Nicetas  by  his  broth- 
er Michael  Acominalus,  metropolitan  of  Athens.  It 
is  entitled  Monodia.  and  haa  never  vet  been  published 
in  the  original  Greek  ;  a  Latin  translation  of  it  is  given 
in  the  BMtoth.  Patrum  Maxim  Lugd.,  vol.  S3. — The 
latest  edition  of  Nicetas  was  that  of  Paris,  1647,  fol. 
A  new  edition,  however,  haa  lately  appeared  from 
the  scholars  of  Germany,  as  forming  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine collection,  now  iu  a  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 
—III.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  He  was  at  first 
bisbop  of  Serra?  in  Macedonia  (whence  he  is  sometimes 
siirmmed  Serrarienau),  and  afterward  metropolitan  of 
Heraclea  in  Thrace.  He  is  known  by  his  commentary 
on  sixteen  discourses  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  by 
other  works  connected  wiih  theology  and  sacred  criti- 
cism. He  was  the  author,  likewise,  of  some  gram- 
matical productions,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
remnant  has  come  down  to  us,  in  the  shape  of  a  irea- 
"  on  the  Names  of  the  Gods"  (Elf  rd  bvfyara  ruv 


6tCiv),  an  edition  of  which  was  given  by  Creuzcr,  in 
1187,  from  the  Leipzig  press. — IV.  David,  a  philoso- 
pher, historian,  and  rhetorician,  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  the  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  centu- 
ries earlier.  He  waa  bjahop  of  Dadybra  in  Paphlago- 
nis,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanatory 
work  on  the  poems  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a 
paraphrase  of  the  epigrams  of  St.  Basil.  An  edition 
of  these  works  appeared  at  Venice  in  1563,  4 to. 

NicIa,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ligures  Apuani.  and  falling  into  the  Po 
at  Brixcllum.  The  ^Emiiian  Way  crossed  it  a  little  be- 
fore Tanetum.  It  is  now  the  Lcu2a.  Mannert,  how- 
ever, gives  the  modern  name  itCrottolo;  and  Rei- 
chard.  Ongino. 

N ic t  as,  I .  son  of  Nicetatus.  He  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  fortune  ;  but  m  whom  a  generous  temper,  popular 
manners,  and  considerable  political  and  military  talent, 
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dread  of  responsibility.    Nicias,  however,  signalized 

himself  on  several  occasions.  He  took  the  island  of 
Cylhera  from  the  Lacedaemonians*  subjugated  many 
cities  of  Thrsce  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
an sway,  *hut  up  the  Meganans  within  uetr  city-walls, 
cutting  off  all  communication  from  without,  and  taking 
their  harbour  Nines.  When  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Syracuse  was  undertaken  by  Athens,  Nsciao 
was  one  of  the  three  commanders  who  were  sent  at  tie 
head,  the  other  two  being  Alcibiades  and  Latuacbus. 
He  had  previously,  however,  used  every  eflvrt  to  pre- 
vent his  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  affair,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  resources  in 
distant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  enemies.  After 
the  recsll  of  Alcibiades,  the  natural  indecision  of  Ni- 
cias, increased  by  ill-health  and  dislike  of  his  command, 
proved  s  priocipal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise. 
In  endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syra- 
cuse, the  Athenian  commanders,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes (the  latter  h»ri  come  with  re- enforcements),  were 
pursued,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
generals  were  pot  to  death  ;  their  soldiers  were  coo- 
fined  at  first  in  the  quarry  of  Epipolae,  and  afterward) 
sold  as  slaves.  We  have  a  life  of  Nicias  bv  Plutarch. 
(Thucyd ,  lib  3,  4,  5.  ttqq.  —  Plut .  Vii.  Nt*.)— II. 
An  Athenian  artist,  who  flourished  with  Praxiteles,  01. 
104,  and  assisted  him  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  bis 
productions.  (P/in.,  35,  II  —  Consult  SiUig,  Diet. 
Art.,  s.  v.) — III.  The  younger,  an  Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Nicomedes,  and  pupil  of  Euphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  his  art  01  112.  {Silhg,  Diet.  Art., 
t.  ».)  Niciaa  is  said  to  have  been  the  fiist  srtisl  who 
used  bumed  ochre  in  his  paintings.    (P/m.,  35,  6.  SO.) 

Nico,  sn  architect  and  geometrician,  father  of  Ga- 
len, who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era.    {Suid.,  ».  v.  Ta\tp>6{.) 

Nicoclbs,  I.  king  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  owed  his  throne  to  the  kindness  of  Ptole- 
my I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be- 
etow  upon  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Huving  learn- 
ed, however,  at  last,  that  Nicocles,  forgetful  of  past 
benefits,  bad  formed  an  alliance  with  Antigonus,  Ptol- 
emy sent  two  of  his  confidential  emissaries  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orders  to  despatch  Nicocles  in  ease  his 
traitorous  conduct  should  be  clearly  ascertained  b* 
them.  These  two  individuals,  having  taken  with 
them  a  party  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  palsce  of  the 
King  of  Paphos,  and  making  known  to  him  the  order* 
of  Ptolemy,  compelled  him  to  destroy  himself,  although 
he  protested  his  innocence.  His  wife  Axiothea,  when 
she  heard  of  her  husband's  death,  killed  her  maiden 
daughters  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  slew  herself. 
The  other  female  relatives  followed  her  example.  The 
brothers  of  Nicocles,  also,  having  ahut  themselves  up 
in  the  palace,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  fell  by  their  own 
hands.  (Dtod.  Sic,  SO,  31.  —  Wending,  est  lot. — 
Poiyttn.,  8,  48.)— II.  King  of  Cyprus,  succeeded  hi* 
father  Evagoras  B.C.  374.  He  celebrated  the  foner> 
al  obsequies  of  his  parent  with  great  splendour,  and  en- 
gaged Isocratcs  to  write  his  eulogimn.  Nicocles  bad 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Athenian  rhetorician,  and  recom- 
pensed his  services  with  the  greatest  liberality.  (  Put 
Isocratcs  ) 

Nicocreo*,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the  age  of  Alex 
andcr  ihe  Great.    A  fabuloua  story  is  related  of  hi* 
having  caused  the  philosopher  A  naxarchus  to  be  pound- 
ed alive  in  a  mortar.    (Vid.  Anaxarchus.) 

NicoLit's,  I.  a  comic  poet  whose  era  is  unknown. 
He  belonged  to  the  New  Comedy  seconding  to  some. 
Slob* us  has  a  fragment  of  his  in  44  verses,  which  be 
ascribes,  however,  to  Nicolao*  Damascenes.—  II.  Sur- 
named  Damascenus  (Ni«coXao<  i  AafiaoKiivQt),  a  na- 
tive of  Damascus  of  good  fsmily.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year 
6  B.C.  was  sent  by  that  monarch  on  an  embassy  to 
had  taken  offence  at  Herod 
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he  had  led  an  army  into  Arabia  to  enforce  certain 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Syllaus,  the  prime-minister 
of  the  King  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  governor  of  the 
country.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  16,  9.)  Nicolaus,  hav- 
ilig  obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syl- 
faus,  and  defended  Herod  in  a  skilful  speech,  which  is 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud  ,  16,  10).  S)  Ileus  was 
aenienced  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  aa  he  should 
have  given  satisfaction  to  Herod  for  the  clsiius  which 
the  latter  had  upon  hnn.  This  is  the  account  of  Jose- 
phus,  taken  probably  from  the  history  of  Nicolaus  him- 
•elf,  who  appears  to  have  exaggerated  the  success  of 
his  embassy ;  for  Sylhsus  neiiher  gave  any  satisfac- 
tion to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentence  of  death  executed 
upon  him.  (Joseph.,  Ant  Jud.,  1?,  3,  2  )  We  find 
Nicolaua  afterward  acting  at  the  accuser  of  Herod's 
•on  Antipater,  when  he  was  tried  before  Varus  for 
plotting  against  bis  father's  life,  B  C.  4  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  16,  5.  4,  seqq.—Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  1,  32,  4) ;  and 
•gain  as  the  advocate  of  Archelaus  before  Augustus, 
in  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom. 
(Joseph,  Ant.  Jud,  17,  9,  6  —  Id  ib,  11.  3.  —  Jd., 
Hell.  Jud  ,  2,  2,  6.) — As  a  writer,  Nicolaus  is  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  He  composed 
tragedies,  and,  among  others,  one  entitled  ZucraiTtr 
("  Susanna").  Of  these  nothing  remains.  He  also 
wrote  comedies,  and  Stobeus  has  preserved  for  us 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  these,  hut 
what  belong*,  in  fact,  to  a  different  writer.  (  Vid.  Ni- 
colaus I  )  He  was  the  author,  also,  of  a  work  on  the 
Remarkable  Customs  of  various  na turns  (Zviayuyi) 
vapatVi^uv  qfluv) ;  of  another  on  Distinguished  Ae- 
tsons  (Ilfp<  tuv  tv  roic  irpaKTMoic  KaAuv) ;  and  also 
of  several  historical  works.  Among  the  last- mention- 
ed cuus  of  productions  was  a  Universal  History  ('la 
ropia  KaHuXiKij),  in  144  hooks  (hence  called  by  Athe- 
ne us  ko7.v6iC'aoc,  6,  p.  249.  a  ),  a  compilation  for 
which  he  borrowed  passages  from  various  historians, 
which  he  united  together  by  oratorical  flourishes.  As 
be  has  drawn  his  materials  in  part  from  sources  which 
no  longer  exist  for  us,  the  fragments  of  his  history 
which  remain  make  us  acquainted  with  several  facts 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no  knowledge. 
This  history  included  the  reign  of  Herod  ;  and  Jose 
phus  gives  the  following  character  of  the  123d  and 
124th  books:  "For,  living  in  his  kingdom  and  with 
him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  such  a  way 
as  to  gratify  and  serve  him.  touching  opon  those  things 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  glossing  over  many 
of  bis  actions  which  were  plainly  unjust,  and  conceal- 
teg  them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  spe- 
cious excuse  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  hy  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods respecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
the  young  men.  And  throughout  hia  whole  histo- 
ry be  eulogizes  extravagantly  all  the  king's  just  ac- 
Uonr,  while  he  zealously  apologizes  for  his  crimes." 
(Ant.  Jud ,  18,  7,  1)  Nicolaus  wrote  also  a  life  of 
Augustus,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  ton  strongly 
with  flatUirv.  still  rcmaina.  He  was  the  author,  too,  of 
some  metaphysical  productions  on  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle. A*  regards  his  own  Biography,  which  has  like- 
wise come  down  to  us.  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  he  ever  wrote  it. — The  latest  and  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
ia  that  of  Orcllius,  Lips  ,  1804,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished in  181 1,  and  containing  the  result  of  the  labours 
of  Rremi,  Ochsncr.  and  othera,  in  collecting  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  this  writer.  (S<h'6U,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4.  p.  101.) — III.  surnamed  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Prod  us  and  a  New-Platonist,  lived  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Suidas  makes  him  to  have 
been  the  author  of  Prngymnasmata  and  Declamations. 
One  MS.  assigns  to  Nicolaus  the  Sophiat  a  portion  of 
the  Progvmnasmata,  which  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  libanius.  (Seholl,  HisJ.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6, 
890 


p.  210.)— IV.  (or  Laonicua)  Chalcondylas,  •  native 

of  At  lie  us,  and  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  from  A.I).  1297  down  to  1462,  in  lea 
books.  It  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
A.D.  1565.  The  narrative  of  Chalcondylas  is  nch  ia 
facts,  but  the  author  sometimes  displays  great  credu- 
lity. The  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  F*ItoI, 
fans,  1650,  fol.,  which  was  reprinted  in  1750  at 
Venice,  foL — V.  Bishop  of  Met  hone,  about  A.D.  1 190, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  ~roixtiuot(  deoAoyisi 
of  Proclus  It  remains  unedited  — VI.  Cahesila,  was 
bishop  of  Thessalonica  about  1350  A.D.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  bis  eloquence.  We  have 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  third  book  of  the  Alma- 
gest, printed  at  the  end  of  the  Basle  edition  of  PteU~ 
maH  Sy  titans,  1538,  fol. 

Nicoiuchus, 
(Vid  Aristoteles  ) 

N  icoMEnEs,  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Ziphcetes,  B.C.  278.  His  succession  was  As- 
puted  by  his  brother,  and  he  called  in  the  Gauls  to 
support  his  claims,  B  C.  277.  With  their  assistance 
he  was  successful  :  but  his  allies  became  his  masters, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time  over- 
run by  these  barbarians.  He  probably  died  about  B  C. 
250,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ziclas. — II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  sue- 
ceeded  his  father  Prusias  1J  ,  B  C  149.  He  accom- 
panied his  parent  to  Rome.  B.C.  167,  where  he  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  catc  of  the 
senate.  (Liv.,  45,  44  )  Prusias,  becoming  jcaloos  ol 
the  popularity  of  his  von,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  of  his  younger  children,  formed  a  plan  for 
his  assassination  ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  gained  in- 
telligence of  his  purpose,  depnvrd  his  father  of  the 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  him  to  death.  Nicome- 
des remained  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign  a  faith- 
ful ally,  or,  rather,  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  war  with  Aristonicus,  broth- 
er of  Attains,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  B.C.  131  ;  and  he 
was  applied  to  by  Marius  for  assistance  during  the 
Cimhrian  war,  about  B.C.  103.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Mnhrada- 
tes.  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  life  of  that 
monarch.  (Vid.  Mithradatca  VI.)— Ill  The  th.rd  of 
the  name,  surnamed  Philopator,  succeeded  his  father 
.Nicomedes  II.,  B  C.  91.  During  the  first  year  of  bis 
reign,  he  was  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  Mithrada- 
tes,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  younger 
brother  of  Nicomedes.  He  was  restored,  however,  te 
his  kingdom  in  the  lollowihg  year  by  the  Romans,  who 
[sent  an  army  under  Aquilius  to  support  him.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mi'hradalic  war.  B.C  89,  Nicom- 
edes took  part  with  the  Romans;  but  hia  army  was 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  MuhnuJatr*, 
near  the  river  Atnnias,  in  Paphlagoma  (Straho,  562), 
and  he  himself  was  again  expelled  from  hit  kingdom, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.  At  the  conclnsron 
of  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C  81,  Bithynia  was  restored 
to  Nicomedes.  He  died  B.C.  74,  without  children, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.  (Mention.,  ap. 
Vhot  —Appian,  Be.ll.  MUhrad.— Clinton.  Fast  Hell  , 
vol  3.  Append  ,  7  —  Ennjel.  V*  Kmnrl  ,  vol.  16.  p. 
213.) — IV.  A  celebrated  geometrician.  He  is  famoua 
for  being  the  inventor  of  the  curve  called  the  corx-hosJ, 
which  has  been  made  to  serve  equallv  for  the  solution 
of  the  two  problems  relating  to  the  duplication  of  the 
cube,  and  the  trisection  of  an  angle.  It  was  much 
used  by  the  ancients  in  the  construction  of  solid  prob- 
lems. It  is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nicomedet 
flourished,  but  it  was  probably  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthence. 

NicoMznsa  (Ntxqur/drtd),  a  citv  of  Bithynia,  aituete 
at  tho  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sinua  Astaccnna. 
It  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  I.  (B.C.  264).  wba 
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transferred  to  it  the  inhabitant!  of  the  neighbouring 
cky  of  Astaeus.  (Mtmnon,  op.  Phot.,  c.  31,  p.  722.) 
This  city  w«a  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and 
by  Europeans  generally,  aa  H  lay  directly  on  the  route 
from  Constantinople  to  the  more  eastern  provinces, 
and  contained,  in  its  fine  position,  its  handsome  build* 
tags,  and  its  numerous  warm  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
very  strong  attractions  for  travellers.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, Nteomedea  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
empire.  Pausamaa  speaks  of  it  aa  the  principal  city 
an  Rithvma  (6,  12,  5);  but  under  Dioclesian,  who 
chiefly  resided  here,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and 
populousncss,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Al- 
eiandrva,  and  Anttoch.  (Liban.,  Oral.,  8,  p.  203. — 
lAciu.nl ,  de  morle  persec  ,  e.  17.)  Nteomedea,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  Five  of 
these  dreadful  visitations  fell  to  its  lot,  and  it  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  ono  in  particular  in  the  reign  of 
Julian;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
and  magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former 
greatness.  (Amm  Marcetl,  17,  6. — Id.,  22,  13. — 
Maiala.  I.  13.)— The  modern  It- Mid  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city,  and  la  still  a  place  ol  consid- 
erable importance  and  much  trade.  The  modem  name 
is  given  by  D'Aiivillc  and  others  as  Is  NikmuL  (Man- 
ner!, Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  582 ) 

Nicopoms  ("City  of  Victory,"  v'ikv  and  iroAif),  I 
a  city  of  Palestine,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  with  fJmmaus.  It  received  the  name  of  Nicop- 
olis  in  the  third  century  from  the  Emperor  Heliojjaba- 
lus,  who  restored  and  beautified  the  place.  (CAron. 
Patch  Ann.,  223.)  Josephus  often  calls  the  city 
Ammaus.  (Bell  Jud,  1,9.  —  Ibid  .,  2,  3  )  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Einmaus  of  the  New 
Testament  [Lac  ,  24,  13),  which  was  only  eight  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
283.)— II,  A  city  of  Cihcia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Cilicia,  where  tho  range  of 
Taurus  joins  that  of  Amanus.  D'Anville  puts  it  too 
low  down  on  his  map. — III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Minor, 
on  the  river  Lycus,  near  the  borders  of  Ponlus.  It 
was  built  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Mithradates.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mtth- 
rod,  10 1,  105  —  Strabo,  555  —  Pliny,  6,  9.)  The 
modern  Dcvngni  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  the 
Tephrtce  of  tho  Byzantine  historians  probably.  (Man- 
next,  Geogr  ,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  318.) — IV.  A  city  in 
MuMia  Inferior,  on  the  river  latrus,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Trajan  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the  Oacians,  and  waa 

Jenerally  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Niroprdis  ad 
strum  or  ad  Danubium-  The  modern  name  ts  given 
as  Suopoii.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  24,  4  —Id.,  31,  5  >— 
V.  A  city  of  Marsta  Inferior,  southeast  of  thtf  prece- 
ding, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hem  us,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Istrus.  It  was  ealled,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Nieopoiu  ad  Ha  mum,  and  is  now  y'tkub. — VI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  northeast,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  of  Alexandre  a.  Straho  gives  the  inter- 
vening space  as  30  stadia.  (Sirab.,  794.)  It  was 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Antony,  and  is  now  Kars  or  Kiasse- 
ra  (Dio  Ctss,  51,  18  —  Joseph.,  Hell.  Jud  ,  4,  14.) 
—  VII.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Nessus,  not  far 
from  in  mouth,  founded  by  Trajan.  It  ia  now  Nieop- 
oli.  The  later  name  was  Christopolis.  (Ptol. — 
Hierocl.,  p.  635.  —  Wcsseling,  ad  HurocL,  i  e) — 
VIII.  A  city  of  Epirus,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  Am- 
bracun  Gulf,  and  near  ita  mouth.  It  was  founded  by 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  which 
place  lay  on  the  opposite  or  lower  shore.  Nicopolia 
way  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  all  the  surrounding 
cities  of  Epirus  and  Aornania,  and  even  as  far  as 
-Eioha,  which  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity.  (Strab  ,  325.  —  Pausan.,  5,  23.  —  Id  ,  7, 
18)   So  anxious  was  Augustus  to 


I  ony  to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  slate* 
which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphietyonic  assembly. 
'  (Pausan.,  10,8.)  He  also  ordered  gatnea  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  great  pomp  every  five  years,  which  had  bees 
|  previously  triennial.    Sucloniua  slates  that  he  enlarged 
I  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Nep- 
I  tune  the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval  trophies. 
|  (Aug  ,  18. — Strab  ,  I.  c.)    Having  afterward  fallen  to 
|  decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  (Mam- 
err  ,  Paneg, —  Ntteph,  14,  39  )    Hierocles  terms  it 
|  the  metropolis  of  Old  Epirus  (p.  651).    St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epraile  to  Titus  (3,  12),  speaks  of  his  intention 
of  wintering  at  Nicopolis :  h  is  probable  he  there  al- 
ludes to  this  city,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain. — 
Modern  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopolis 
as  very  extensive :  the  site  'which  they  occupy  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  Vercbia.  (Hughes's 
Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  412.— Holland's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p. 
103. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  seqq.) 

NicosTaaTca,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  and 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  own  and  his  brothers'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  AtheiiKus.  The  names  of  his  broth- 
ers were  Araros  and  Philippus.  None  of  the  thrco 
appear  to  have  inherited  any  considerable  portion  of 
their  father's  abilities.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
115,  4th  ed  ) 

Niger,  Cams  PkscemnIos,  appears  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin,  but  his  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended him  successively  to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Au- 
reliiis,  Commodus,  and  Pcrtinax,  by  whom  he  war 
employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  honour.  He  was  con- 
sul together  with  Scplimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  of  Pcrtinax, 
A.D.  193,  the  empire  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
pratorian  guards,  and  waa  purchased  by  Didius  Julia- 
nus,  whom  the  senate  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
as  emperor.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  this  indignity,  and  thrco  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septiinins  Severus, 
who  commanded  in  Psnnonia,  Clodius  Albinus  in  Brit- 
ain, and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nomination  of  the  pnetorians,  and 
claimed  each  the  empire.  Of  these  Niger  was  the 
most  popular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East.  But  he  did  not  possess 
the  energy  and  activity  of  hia  rival  Severus.  Instead 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  his  presence  was  indis- 
pensable, he  quietly  remained  at  Antioch,  while  Sev 
erus  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Didius,  and  made 
activo  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  from  his  inactivity, 
I  Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  established  his 
headquarters  at  Byzantium  ;  but  he  bad  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  before  bis  troops  in  Asia  were  de- 
feated near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals  of  Severus.  He 
was  soon,  however,  able  to  collect  another  army, 
which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but,  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nicsea  end  at  Issus,  he  abandoned 
his  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  tho 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthians.  Bnt 
before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  ovcrlvken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  put  to  death  on 
tho  spot.  (Spartian.,  Vit.  Nig. — Aurtl  Vict.,  c.  20. 
—  Eutrop  ,  8,  10.  —  Entycl.  Us  Knovl ,  vol.  16,  p. 
223) 

Nicks,  or  rather  Niom,  a  name  which  has  been 
given  till  lately  to  a  large  river,  mentioned  by  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  geographers  as  flowing  through  tho 
interior  of  Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (2, 
32)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  five  young  met 
of  the  Libyan  nation  of  the  Nosamone*.  which  dwelt 
on  the  coast  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  on 
a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  interior.    After  i 
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sing  in  a  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region,  end 
next  to  it  the  country  of  the  wild  be* Mi,  they  crossed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many 
days,  until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  suture,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
marshes  to  a  city  huUt  on  a  great  river,  which  con- 
tained crocodiles,  and  flowed  towards  the  rising  sun. 
This  information  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greeks 
•f  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearchua,  king  of  the 
Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  was  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
hmtortan  acquiesced.    (Vtd.  Nasamours,  and  Africa.): 
— Strabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of  l 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimo- 
nies of  Posidonius  and  Artcmidurus,  the  former  of 
whom  said  that  the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and 
small,  while  the  latter  stated  that  thoy  were  Urge  and 
numerous  — Pliny  (5,  I)  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  (A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black 
sand  and  burned  rocks,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in 
some  M SS.  Niger,  near  which  lived  the  Canarii,  next 
to  whom  were  the  Perorsi.  an  Ethiopian  tribe  ;  and 
farther  inland  wore  the  Pbarusii,  as  Pliny  states  above 
in  the  same  chapter.   The  Canarii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sua,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco,  near  Cape  Sun,  and  opposite  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Canary  Inlands ;  and  the  Perorsi  dwell  to  the 
south  of  them  along  the  seacoasL    The  Ger  or  Niger 
of  Suetonius  Paulinua,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the  j 
Atlas,  must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  Tafiklt,  and  which  lose  them»elves  in  the  , 
southern  desert.    One  of  these  streams  is  stdl  called  \ 
Gkir,  and  runs  through  Scgclmesta ;  and  this,  in  all 
probability,  ia  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  the  Roman  com- 1 
mander.    Ger  or  Gir  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen-  j 
eric  African  appellation  for  "  river."    As  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Ger,  it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which  j 
spread  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canarii,  but  one  of  the  j 
desert  tracts  which  lay  immediately  aouth  of  the  Atlas.  > 
Caillie:  describes  the  inhabited  parts  of  Draha,  Tafilelt,  • 
end  Segclmctsa  as  consisting  of  valleys  and  small  1 
plains,  enclosed  by  steril  and  rocky  tracts  of  desert ' 
country.— But,  besides  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  Suetonius,  | 
Pliny  in  several  places  (5,  8,  »ta. ;  8,  21)  speaks  of 
another  apparently  distinct  river,  the  Nigris  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, which  he  compares  with  the  Nile,  "  swelling  at 
the  same  seasons,  having  simitar  animals  living  in  its 
waters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  producing  the  calamus  and 
papyrus."    In  bis  extremely  confused  account,  which 
he  derived  from  the  authority  of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivers,  aa  if  all  the  watera  of  Central  Africa 
formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems  to  have  been 
•  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.    He  aays  (5, 9)  that  the 
Nile  had  ita  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania, 
■ot  far  from  the  ocean  ;  that  it  flowed  through  sandy 
deserts,  in  which  it  waa  concealed  for  several  daya ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Cesa- 
riensis,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  days  in  deserts.  I 
and  then  rose  again  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  separating  Africa  (meaning  Northern  Africa)  from 
--Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  .Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Astapus.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
in  alluded  to  by  Vitruvius,  Strabo,  and  others  ;  and 
Mela  (3, 9)  adds,  that  the  river  at  ita  source  was  called 
Daras,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Atlas  of  Marocco,  and  through  tbe  province  of  the 
same  name  which  liea  west  of  Tafilclt,  and  is  nomin- 
ally subject  to  Marocco.    The  Dara  or  Draha  has  a 
southern  course  towards  the  desert,  but  Us  termination 


is  unknown.  There  is  another  river,  the  Akatta,  call- 
ed also  Wait  Sun,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  A  drat 
ridge,  or  Southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the 
country  of  Sus  in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  sea 
to  the  south  of  Cape  Nun,  and  seems  to  correspond  to 
the  Daras  or  Daratus  of  Piolemy  —  Throughout  ail 
these  confused  ootiona  of  the  hydrography  of  interior 
Africa  entertained  by  the  ancients,  one  constant  re- 
port or  trad i* ion  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  tbe  exist* 
ence  of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and 
flowing  towaida  the  eaat.  It  is  true  that  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities,  thought 
that  this  nvcr  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  seems  to 
have  doubled  this,  for  be  says  that  when  the  nver 
reached  the  middle  of  the  continent,  it  was  not  known 
what  became  of  it.  —  Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  preceding  geographers,  and  seems  to  have  had 
better  information  concerning  the  iuierior  of  Africa, 
after  stating  that  "  Libya  Interior  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  two  Mauritania,  and  by  Africa  and  Cy« 
renaica  ;  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  and  by  the  ./Ethi- 
opia which  lies  south  of  Egypt ;  on  tbe  south  by  In- 
terior ./Ethiopia,  in  which  is  the  country  of  Agisymba; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the  Hes- 
perian Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Ttngitana," 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  positions  on  the  coast 
of  the  ocean ;  after  which  he  mentions  the  chief  mount- 
ains of  Libya,  and  tbe  streams  that  flow  from  them  io 
the  sea.  He  then  adds,  "  In  the  interior,  the  two 
greatest  rivers  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir  :  the  Gett 
unites  Mount  Usargula  (which  he  places  tn  20°  20'  N. 
1st.  and  50°  E.  long  )  with  the  Garamautic  pbsranx 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  bad  previously 
stated  to  be  in  10°  N.  lat.  and  33°  E.  long  ).  A 
river  diverges  from  it  at  42°  E.  long  and  16°  N.  Ul, 
and  makes  the  lake  Chelonidea,  of  which  the  middle 
is  in  49°  E.  long,  and  20°  N.  lat.  This  river  is  said 
to  be  lost  under  ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming  an- 
other river,  of  which  the  western  end  is  at  46°  E. 
long,  and  16°  N.  lat.  The  eastern  part  of  the  rirer 
forma  the  take  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  is  50°  E.  long, 
and  15°  N.  lat."  The  positions  here  assigned  to  the 
Geir,  and  the  direction  of  its  main  stream,  from  tbs 
Garamautic  mountain  to  Mount  Usargula,  being  south- 
cast  and  northwest,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  represent- 
ative either  the  Shary  of  Bornou,  and  its  supposed 
affluent,  the  Bakr  Kulla  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the 
Bohr  Mustlad  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Ore  Tcf 
mans  by  Burckhardt,  who  aays  that  its  indigenous  ap- 
pellation ia  Gir,  a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10° 
N.  lat.,  and  flowing  northwest  through  Wadat,  west 
of  the  borders  of  Dar  fur.  The  Muscled  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  into  Lake  Futre :  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  communication  exists  between  Lake  /"li- 
tre and  the  Tsehadd.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  several 
stream*,  besides  the  Bohr  Kulla  and  the  Bahr  Mm- 
ttlad,  all  coming  from  the  great  southern  range,  or 
Mountaina  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a  northwest  direction 
through  the  countries  lying  between  Bornou  and  Dar- 
fur,  and  the  Gen-  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  or  all  of  them  — We  now  come  to 
Ptolemy  a  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  been  mistaken 
for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  has  added  to  the  conf»»mu 
on  the  subject.  Nigeir  is  a  compound  of  the  general 
appellative  Geir  or  Gir,  which  is  found  applied  to  va- 
rious rivers  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  prenx 
Si  or  S',  which  is  found  iu  several  names  of  the  same 
region  reported  by  Denham  and  Caillie,  Piolemy 
makes  the  Nigeir  quite  a  distinct  river  from  the  Geir, 
and  places  it  to  the  westward.  He  says  that  it  joma 
the  mountain  Mandma,  19°  N.  lat.  and  14°  E  long., 
with  the  mountain  Thala,  10°  N.  lat.  and  38°  E  long. 
Its  course  is  thereby  defined  as  much  longer  and  in  a 
less  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of  the  Geir. 
In  fact,  it  would  correspond  tolerably  well  (allowing 
for  tbe  imperfection  of  the  means  of  observation  in  an- 
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went  timet)  with  tho  actual  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  Joliba  and  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkatoo,  auppomng 
thai  river  to  forma  communication  with  Lake  Tschada, 
as  Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  baa  a  divergent  to  the 
lake  Libye,  which  he  places  in  16°  30'  N.  1st.  and 
35°  E.  long  ,  and  the  words  of  the  text  seenr  to  ex- 
press that  the  water  ran  into  the  lake ;  so  that  the 
course  of  the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  as  well  as 
bis  predecessors,  waa  easterly,  aa  the  Jolxba  or  Qmorra 
actually  runs  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.    "  The 
lake  Libye,"  observes  a  distinguished  geographer,  "to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  divergent,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect to  have  been  the  lake  Tschadd,  notwithstanding 
that  the  position  of  Libye  falls  300  geographical  miles 
northwestward  of  this  lake ;  for  the  name  of  Libye 
ferotir*  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal  lake 
in  the  interior  of  Libya ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptol- 
emy, like  many  of  the  moderns,  should  have  been 
misinformed  as  to  the  communication  of  (he  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  he  should  have  mistaken  two  riv- 
ers flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions, 
one  to  the  Quorra  and  the  other  to  the  Tsckadd  (I 
allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Yeu  rivers),  for  a 
•ingle  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  lake." 
(Leake's  paper  "  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger*'  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London,  1832  ) — But  Ptolemy,  after 
•II.  may  not  have  been  ao  much  misinformed  with  re- 
spect to  a  communication  existing  between  the  lake 
•nd  his  Nigeir,  if,  ss  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the 
communication  really  exists,  though  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection from  that  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  un- 
derstood.   It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Tschadda, 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the 
beginning  of  the  delta,  is  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself, 
receives  an  outlet  from  the  lake  somewhere  about  the 
town  of  Jacobah    (Captain  VV.  Allen,  R.  N,  On  a 
new  construction  of  a  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Western 
Africa,  Ac. — Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.  Soe.  of 
London,  vol.  8,  1838.)    If  this  surmise  prove  true, 
it  would  explain  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers of  the  middle  ages,  Edrisi.  AbulTeda,  and  Leo 
Africanus,  who  stote  that  the  Nil-el-Ahid.  or  river  of 
the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to  west.    The  Tsehad- 
4a  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the 
JoUba  or  Upper  Quorra  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
geographers.    Both  were  ignorant  of  the  real  termi- 
nation of  their  respective  streams.    "  It  is  neverthe- 
lesa  remarkable,  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
between  bis  source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  modem  observations ; 
that  Thamondocana,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
is  exactly  coincident  wilh  Tombuctoo,  as  recently  laid 
down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  M.  Cail- 
1ie*  ;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from  Ptole- 
my's positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra, 
as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Tschadda  or  Shary  of  Funda  ;  and  that  bis  po- 
sition of  Mount  Thala,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Nijreir,  is  very  near  that  in  which  we  may  sun- 
so  that  it  would 
and  other  mod 

Africans,  had  considered  the  Tschadda  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modern  error  of  sup- 
posing the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  The 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 


ed  westward,  ied  Europeans  to  look  for  its  estuary 

in  the  .Senegal,  Gambia,  aiid  Rio  Grande;  but,  upon 
examination  of  those  rivers,  the  mistake  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geographers  separa- 
ted the  course  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of  the  Niger, 
and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mungo  Park 
waa  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  flowing  towards  the  east,  and  called 
Joltha.    He  traced  it  in  two  different  journeys  Irom 
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direction,  form- 


ed a  natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogra- 
pher's  knowledge;  in  like  manner,  as  among  ourselves, 
the  presumed,  and  at  length  the  ascertained,  existence 
of  those  mountains,  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
•  belief  that  the  river  terminated  in  the  Atlantic." 


{Leake's  Paper  -  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger,"  alreadv  ro.  He  wrote  a  great 
Quoted.)— The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian  grammar,  under  tho  title 
geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  Niger  flow-  ci,  in  thirty  hooks ;  a  T 


to  Bout- 

sa,  where  be  waa  unfortunately  killed  in  1806.  Clap- 
perton  crossed  tbe  river  at  Boussa  on  bia  second 

{ourney  to  Sakkatoo,  in  1826  ;  and,  after  his  death, 
lis  faithful  servant,  Richard  Lander,  undertook  to  nav- 
igate the  river  from  Boussa  to  its  mouth.  In  1827 
he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boussa, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river.  He  found  that  it 
flowed  in  a  southern  direction,  receiving  several  large 
rivers  from  the  east ;  among  others,  the  noble  Tschad- 
<la,  after  which  tbe  united  stream  passed  through  an 
opening  in  the  Kong  chain,  snd  that,  after  issuing 
from  tbe  mountains,  it  sent  off  several  branches  both 
eaat  and  west  towards  tbe  coast,  while  he  himself 
reached  the  tea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Nun.  —  From  all,  then,  that  has  been 
stated,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  die  great  river 
of  tbe  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigris  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Niger  of  modern  geogra- 
phy, are  one  snd  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
VValckenaer  (Recherche*  Geographiques  sur  rinteri- 
eur  de  FAfrique  Scptcntrionalc)  has  maintained  the 
negative  side  of  the  question,  asserting  I  hat  the  an- 
cients had  no  knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  the  Ni- 
geir of  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  from 
the  Atlas ;  but  Col.  I<eake  has  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  tho  affirmative  in  the  paper  already 
quoted.  (Encyel.  Us.  KnovL,  vol.  16,  p.  2i\,seqq.) 
— The  singular  theory  of  Sir  Rufane  Donkin,  that  tho 
Niger  ooce  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
Syrtea  now  are,  but  that  it  has  been  choked  up  and 
obliterated,  in  this  part  of  its  course,  by  the  sanda  of 
the  desert,  is  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view (vol.  41,  p.  226.  seqq.). 

Niotnios  Fioui.es,  P.,  a  celebrated  astrologer,  and 
yet  a  man  of  excellent  judgment  He  waa  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  consulted  by  him  on  all  important  oc- 
casions. Nigidius  waa  a  senator  at  the  time  of  Cat- 
iline's conspiracy,  and  lent  bis  best  endesvours  in  aid 
of  Cicero.  Five  years  after  this  he  attained  to  the 
pnrtorship,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  that  office.  He  was,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  allowed  a  free  legation  for  visiting  Asia  ;  and, 
returning  from  this  country,  met  Cicero  at  Mytilene, 
when  the  latter  was  going  to 


to  tske  chsrge  of  his  gov* 
emment  of  Cilicia.  The  peripatetic  Cratippus  assist- 
ed  at  the  conference  which  the  two  friends  held  here, 
and  in  which  Nigidius,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,  to  whose  school  he  belonged. 
In  the  civil  wars  Nigidius  followed  the  party  of  Pom- 
pey.  Casar,  who  pardoned  so  easily,  would  not,  how- 
ever, become  reconciled  to  him :  he  drove  him  into 
exile,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  in  his 
behalf.  Nigidius  died  in  exile  a  year  before  the  as- 
sassination of  the  dictator. — We  have  said  that  he  was 
a  celebrated  astrologer.  He  waa  strongly  attache?, 
indeed,  to  this  pretended  science,  and  devoted  mucr 
of  bis  time  to  it.  Tbe  ancient  writers  have  record et 
several  of  his  predictions,  and,  in  particular,  a  very 
remarkable  one  relative  to  Octevius  (Augustus),  and 
his  becoming  the  master  of  the  world.  (Suelon., 
Aug.,  c.  94. —  Dio  Cass.,  46,  1.)  Cicero  speaks  or 
many  occasions  of  his  great  erudition,  snd  he  was  re 
garded  as  the  most  learned  of  the  Romans  after  Var- 
great  number  of  works :  one  or 
of  Commenlarii 
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»;  another  On  Wind;  a  vory  large  work  On  tke 
Godt;  but,  above  all.  a  System  of  Astrology,  or  a 
theory  of  (he  art  of  diviuation.  Macrobiua  and  An- 
lua  Gellius,  in  citing  these  works,  have  preserved  for 
qs  some  few  fragments  of  them.  An  extract  On 
Thunder,  from  one  of  his  productions,  exists  in  Greek, 
having  been  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Lydus, 
and  inserted  in  his  treatise  on  Prodigies.  (Sckili, 
Hutt.  Lit  Horn  .,  vol.  2,  p.  187.) 

Nit.cs,  the  name  of  the  great  river  of  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, trie  various  branches  of  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through 
Abystttnta  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of  it, 
meet  in  the  country  o(  Scnnaar.  The  united  stream 
flows  northward  through  Nuita.  and  Egypt,  and,  after 
•  course  of  inoro  than  1800  miles  from  the  farthest 
explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Med- 
iterranean by  sever*!  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  Nil  seems  to  be  an  old  indigenous 
appellation,  meaning  '*  river,"  like  that  of  Gir  in  Sou- 
dan and  other  countries  south  of  the  Atlas.  (  Vtd.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modern  Egyptians  call  the  river  Bakr- Nil, 
or  simply  Bakr ;  in  Nubia  it  is  known  by  various 
names  ;  in  Scnoaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  Riv- 
er, ia  called  Adit;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Abaxcx.  <  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are:  1.  The 
Bakr  el  Abxad.  or  White  River,  to  the  west,  which  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longest.  2. 
The  Bakr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre.  3. 
The  Tarazze,  or  Atbara,  which  is  the  eastern  branch. 
These  three  branches  were  known  to  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  true 
Nile,  and.  to  have  called  the  Bakr  el  Azrek  by  the 
name  of  Astspus,  and  the  'Vacaxzt  by  the  appellation 
of  Astaboras.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western 
river  in  numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  he  placed  in  10°  S.  1st.  Strabo 
(821)  speaks  of  tins  island  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on 
llie-south  by  the  confluence  of  the  Astaboras,  Astapus, 
and  Astasobas,  In  another  place  (786)  he  aays,  that 
the  Nile  receives  the  Astaboras  and  Astapus ;  which 
Utter  "some  call  the  Aslasobas,  and  say  that  the  As- 
tapus is  another  river,  which  flows  from  some  lakes  in 
the  south,  and  makes  pretty  nearly  the  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  and  is  swollen  by  summer-rains."  While 
these  passages  certainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  they 
also  prove  that  their  notions  about  them  were  extreme- 
ly confused. — The  Nile,  as  if  it  were  doomed  for  erer 
to  share  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  to  which  it  ministers,  still  conceals  its  true 
sources  from  the  csger  curiosity  of  modern  science. 
The  question  which  was  agitated  in  tho  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved ;  and,  although 
2000  years  have  elapsed  since  Eratosthenes  published 
his  conjectures  is  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  branch, 
we  possess  not  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  that 
particular  point  than  waa  enjoyed  in  hia  days  by  the 
philosophers  of  Alexandres.  The  repeated  failures 
which  had  already  attended  the  various  attempts  to 
discover  its  fountains,  convinced  the  geographers  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  success  waa  impossible,  and 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
generations  this  great  secret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
language  sufficiently  ambiguous,  describes  it  as  a 
stream  descending  from  heaven.  Herodotus  made  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  its  commencement,  but  soon  saw 
reason  to  relinquish  the  attempt  as  altogether  fruitless. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptolemy  Philedelphus.  en- 
gaged in  the  same  undertaking,  and  des|»iched  per- 
sons well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  for  the  arduous 
task  ;  but  who.  nevertheless,  like  the  great  father  of 
history  himself,  travelled  and  inquired  in  vain.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  was  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Antipodes.  Pliny  traced  it  in  im- 
agination  to  a  mountain  in  the  Lower  Mauritania, 


while  Eutbemenes  was  of  opinion  that  it  proecrded 
from  the  borders  of  the  Atlsntic,  and  penelntad 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  into  two  coa- 
tmenta.  Virgil  (Gewry.,  4,  290)  appears  lo  haft  fa- 
voured a  conjecture,  which  also  found  supporters  at  a 
later  period,  that  the  Nile  proceeded  from  (he  east, 
and  might  be  identified  with  one  of  the  great  rum 
of  Asia.  {Russell's  Egypt,  p  32,  seqtf) — The  nu- 
merous reports  of  the  natives,  who  call  int  Mouoisins 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  s*me  name 
Ibalu  7  Kaman,  though  generally  pronounced  lUlt 
'I  Kumri,  which  would  mean  "  blue  mountains,"  mm 
to  agree  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Abmd  several 
degrees  north  of  tho  equator,  at  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  the  t'astcrn  and  western  coasts  of  Af- 
rica. But  we  have  no  positive  information  tithcrai 
to  the  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountain 
themselves.  The  Bakr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  Ki»«, 
which  waa  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  Bruce  also  took  for  such,  las 
three  sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gmam,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Geetk,  southwest  of  l.ake  Dtmbea,  in  10°  W 
25"  N.  la  l.t  and  36'  55'  30"  E.  long ,  according  le 
Bruce's  observations.  The  sources  of  the  Airek  as- 
pesr  to  have  been  visited  by  Father  Paez,  and  pel* 
haps  by  other  missionaries,  long  before  Bruce.  1m 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  discovery  has  becoM 
much  diminished  since  the  information  which  <*c  bats 
acquired  of  the  Abiad,  whose  sources  are  still  uarx 
plored,  and  still  involved  in  that  mystery  which  lof 
ancients  represent  aa  hovering  about' the  iountsiwof 
the  Nile.  The  Taeuzzc  rises  in  the  high  mounts** 
of  Lasta,  in  about  11°  40'  N.  lat.,  and  39°4QrE 
long.  Its  sources  were  known  U>  the  Jesuit  missioa- 
aries  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  Uls  reatf 
by  Pcarce. — The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  tk 
Tacazze  down  to  ita  entrance  into  the  Mcditerrtnras, 
a  distance  of  1200  geographical  miles  measured  aiucg 
the  course  of  the  river,  receives  no  permanent  stream; 
but  in  the  season  of  raina  it  haa  wadys  or  torrtnu 
flowing  into  it  from  the  mountains  that  lie  heisten 
it  and  the  Red  Sea.  North  of  Arvo,  in  19°  WN- 
lat.,  the  Nile  enters  the  province  of  Dor  Nth***. » 
Ixrwer  Nubia,  where  it  forma  a  cataract  or  rapid.  tos> 
monly  called  the  third  cataract  by  those  who  asc-fad 
tbe  river.  After  aeveral  windings,  the  river  inclioct 
to  the  northeast ;  and  near  22°  N.  lat.  forms  the  «c- 
ond  cataract,  called  Wadu  Haifa,  after  which  it  pa**- 
ca  the  splendid  temple  of  Ipsambul.  Continuing  u* 
northeast  course,  the  Nile,  at  about  24°  N.  1st.,  forms 
the  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  which  cross 
the  river  near  Assouan,  the  ancient  Syene  Ahti  en- 
tering the  boundaries  of  Egvpl,  the  Nile  flows  through 
the  wholo  length  of  that  conntry.  which  it  waters  and 
fertilizea,  especially  the  Delia.  Egypt,  in  fact.  o*es  to 
the  Nile  its  very  existence  as  a  productive  and  habita- 
ble region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  times,  the  people 
worshipped  the  beneficent  river  as  their  tutelary  god. 

1.  Tke  Delta. 

The  Nile,  issuing  from  tbe  valley  a  few  mil"  ™& 
of  Cairo,  enters  tbe  wide  low  plain  which,  from  it*  tri- 
angular form  and  ita  resemblance  to  the  letter  A.  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delta  Ths 
river,  at  a  place  called  Batu  el  Bakara,  near  the  so- 
cienl  Cercasorus.  divides  into  two  branches,  tbe  one 
of  which,  flowing  to  Rotetta,  and  the  other  to  /'a*1' 
eit*.  enclose  between  them  the  present  Delta.  Thess 
two  arms  or  branches  were  sncicntly  called  the  &• 
nopic  and  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the  Delia  is  no* 
determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culti- 
vated plain  known  by  that  name  extends  considerably 
beyond  to  the  east  and  west,  as  far  as  the  sandy  des- 
ert on  either  side.  In  ancient  times,  however,  th* 
I  triangle  of  the  Delta  waa  much  more  obtuse  at  its 
I  apex,  as  ita  right  side  was  formed  by  the  Pelusisi 
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branch,  which,  detaching  ittelf  from  the  Nile  higher 
op  than  the  DamiclU  branch,  flowed  to  Pelusiuui,  at 
the  eastern  extremity  o/  Lake  MenzaUh.   This  branch 
ia  mow  in  a  great  measure  choked  up,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  purposo  of  irrigation.  During 
our  winter  months,  which  are  the  spring  of  Egypt,  the 
Delta,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a 
deliglitful  garden,  smiling  wiih  verdure,  and  enamel- 
led with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants     I^ater  in  ] 
the  year  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty ;  and  I 
in  May  the  suffocating  khamseen  begins  to  blow  fre- 
quently from  the  south,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand,  , 
and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the  j 
beneficent  river  comes  again  to  refresh  the  land. — For 
some  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  and  of  the 
Delta  in  particular,  consult  the  article  Egypt,  4  Lp»ge 
35.  col.  1. 

1.  Mouths  of  the  Nile,  ahd  Inundation  of  the  River. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  and  mention, 
aeven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to  the  changes 
in  which,  the  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
sults. 1.  The  Canopic  mouth,  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandres,  and  partly  lost  in 
Lake  Elko.  2.  The  Bolbitine  mouth  at  Rasetta.  3. 
The  Sebennylic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the 
present  Lake  Rurlos.  4.  The  Phatnilic  or  Bucolic 
at  Damictla.  5.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost  in  the 
Lake  Menznleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented  by 
tbsl  of.  Dibth.  6.  The  Tanitic  or  Saiuc.  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Moct  canal.  7.  The  Pelusiac  mouth 
seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most 
easterly  mouth  of  Lake  McnzaUh,  where  the  ruins  of 
Pelusium  are  still  visible.— The  rise  of  the  Nile,  in 
common  with  that  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone, 
is  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  drench 
the  table-land  of  Abyssinia  snd  the  mountainous  coun- 
try that  stretches  from  it  towards  the  south  aud  west. 
This  phenomenon  is  well  explained  by  Bruce.  The 
air,"  he  observes,  "  is  so  much  rarc6cd  by  the  sun  du- 
ring the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  tho  winds,  loaded  with  va- 
pours, rush  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  cold 
Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vapour  ia  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus  ; 
and.  as  the  same  causes  continue  to  operate  during 
the  progress  of  the  sun  northward,  a  %ast  train  of 
clouds  proceed  from  south  to  north,  which  are  some- 
times extended  much  farther  thsn  at  other  periods. 
In  April  all  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin 
to  swell  ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  arc  all  full, 
and  continue  so  while  the  sun  remains  stationary  in 
the  tropic  of  Cancer." — The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins 
in  June,  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues  j 
to  increase  till  September,  overflowing  the  lowlands 
along  its  course.  Tho  Delta  tlien  looks  like  an  im- 
mense marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees,  just 
above  the  water.  Should  the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet 
above  its  ordinary  elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps 
away  the  mud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
their  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin. 
Again,  should  it  fall  short  of  the  customary  height, 
bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  consequences.  The  in- 
undation, after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber most  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  fre«h  layer  of  rich  brown  slime :  this  is  the  time 
when  the  lands  are  put  under  culture.  It  would  seem 
that  the  river  cuts  a  passage  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  approaches  the  granito 
range  which  bounds  the  western  extremity  of  Nubia. 
The  tropical  rains  collect  on  the  table-lands  of  the 
interior,  where  they  fonn  immense  sheets  of  water,  or 
temporary  lakea.   When  these  have  reached  a  level 


high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their  ba- 
sins, they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  fluid  impregnated  with  the  soft  earth 
over  which  H  baa  lor  some  tune  stagnated.  Hence 
the  momentary  pauses  and  audden  renewals  in  tho 
rise  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  too,  the  abundance  of  fer- 
tilizing slime,  which  is  never  found  so  copious  in 
the  waters  of  rivers  that  owe  their  increase  solely  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  rains.  The  mod  of  Jsie 
Nile,  upon  analysis,  gives  nearly  one  half  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  with  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  magneaia.  On  the  very  banks 
the  slime  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  pure  argil.  Tbia  mud  ia  employed  in  seversj  art* 
among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  as  well  as  into  a  variety  of  vessels  for  domes- 
tic uses.  It  enters,  slso,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes. Class-makers  employ  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  furnaces,  and  the  country  people  cover 
their  houses  with  it. — We  have  already  remarked, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  ber  rich  harvests  to  tha 
mould  or  soil  which  ia  deposited  by  the  river  during 
the  annual  flood.  As  soon  as  the  waters  retire,  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  commences.  If  it  has  im- 
bibed the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
agriculture  is  neither  difficult  nor  tedioua.  The  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  surface,  and  vegetation, 
which  almost  immediately  succeeds,  goes  on  witk 
great  rapidity.  Where  the  land  has  been  only  par 
tially  inundated,  recourse  ia  had  to  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  many  species  of  vegetables  are  rais-  , 
ed,  even  during  the  dry  sesson.  Harvest  follows  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  of  crops  wherever  there  is  a  full 
command  of  water. — The  swellings  of  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  30  to  35  feet at  Cairo  they 
are  23  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  but,  according  to 
Girard,  7.419  metres,  nearly  24$  feet :  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the.  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation arid  the  artificial  channels,  only  4  feet.— 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  by  means  of  pounded  almonds.  It 
holds  a  number  of  substances  in  a  state  of  imuerfeel 
solution,  which  are  in  this  way  precipitated.  Its  wa- 
ter is  then  one  of  the  purest  known,  remsrkable  fin 
its  being  easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  its  salu- 
tary qualities,  and  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  it  ra 
applied.  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  are  loud  in 
their  eulogies  on  the  agreeable  and  salubrious  quali- 
ties of  the  water  of  the  Nile.  Giovanni  Finati.  for 
example,  who  was  no  stranger  tr»  the  limpid  streams 
of  other  lands,  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Cairo,  that  he  might  once  more  drink  its  delicious 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmosphere.  Matllet,  too, 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  remarks,  that  it  is  among 
waters  what  Cliampegne  is  among  wines.  The  Mus- 
sulmans themselves  acknowledge,  that.if  their  prophet 
Mohammed  had  tasted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated 
heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortality,  that  he  might  en- 
joy it  for  ever.    (RutitlVs  Egypt,  p.  48,  52,  tcqq  ) 

3.  Depositee  of  the  Nile,  and  increase  of  the  Delia. 

We  have  here  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
is  an  observation  as  old  as  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imagined 
that  all  the  lower  division  of  the  country  was  formerly 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  bad  been 
gradually  filled  up  by  depositions  from  the  river.  He 
illustrates  his  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  supposing, 
that  the  present  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea  resemble* 
1  exactly  the  aspect  which  Egypt  must  have  exhibited 
in  its  original  slate;  and  that  if  the  Nile  by  an; 
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were  ■dmittcd  to  flow  into  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
it  would,  in  the  course  of  20,000  years,  convey  into  it 
such  a  quantity  ot  earth  as  would  raise  us  bed  to  the 
level  ot  the  surrounding  coast.  I  am  of  opinion,  he 
autnoius,  that  this  might  lake  place  even  within  10,000 
yo.tr « ;  why  then  might  not  a  bay  still  more  s|>acious 
than  Una  he  choked  up  with  mud,  in  the  lime  which 
passed  before  our  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  pow- 
erlul  as  the  Nile?  (2,  II.) — The  men  of  science  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt  under- 
took to  measure  the  depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  has 
been  actually  deposited  by  the  nver.    By  sinking  pits 

at  different  intervals,  both  on  the  banka  of  the  current  result  ia  obtained  from  examining  the  foundation*  of 


of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  moat  remark* 
able  :  1 .  The  depth  of  the  soil  round  the  colossal 
statue  of  Memnon,  at  Thebes,  gives  only  0  106  of  t 
metre  (less  than  four  inches)  as  the  rale  of  accumula- 
tion in  a  century,  while  the  mean  of  several  observa- 
tions made  in  the  valley  of  I-ower  Egypt  gives  0  126 
of  a  metre,  or  ralher  more  than  four  inches.  But  tbc 
basis  of  the  statue  of  Memnon  waa  certainly  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  inundation  by  being  placed  on 
an  artificial  mound  ;  and  excavations  made  near  it 
show  that  the  original  height  of  that  was  six  meuta 
(19.686  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  A 


and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stratum,  tbey  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  first,  that  tbc  surface  of  il»e  soil  de- 
clines from  the  margin  of  ihe  stream  towards  the  fool 
of  the  bills ;  secondly,  that  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
posite  is  generally  about  ten  leet  near  the  river,  and 
decreases  gradually  as  it  recedes  from  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
thai  beneath  the  mud  there  u  a  bed  of  aand  analogous 
to  the  substance  which  haa  at  all  times  been  brought 
down  by  the  tiood  of  the  Nile.    This  convex  form  as- 
sumed by  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  not  peculiar  to 
Egvpt,  being  common  to  the  banks  of  ail  great  rivers, 
where  the  quantity  of  soil  transported  by  the  current 
is  greater  than  thai  which  is  washed  down  by  rain 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.    The  plants  which 
skirt  the  Mississippi  and  the  Ganges  present  in  many 
parts  an  example  of  tho  same  (ihcnoinenon — An  at- 
tempt has  likewise  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
the  annual  deposition  of  alluvial  substance,  snd  there- 
by to  measure  the  elevation  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  us  river. 
But  on  no  point  are  travellers  less  agreed  than  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  level  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  seacoaaL    Dr.  Shaw  and  M.  Savary  take  their 
stand  on  the  one  side,  and  are  resolutely  opposed  by 
Bruce  and  Volney  on  the  other.    Herodotus  informs 
os,  that  in  the  reign  of  Mceris,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the 
height  of  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  suf- 
ficiently watered  ;  but  that  in  his  own  time — not  quite 
900  years  afterward — the  country  was  not  covered 
with  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  was  equal  to  seven  cubits 
at  the  least,  or  126  inches  in  the  course  of  900  years. 
"  But  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "  the  river  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits — and  it  nsually 
rises  to  24  cubits — before  ihe  whole  country  is  over- 
flowed.    Sioce  the  lime,  therefore,  of  Herodotus, 
Egypt  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  230  inches. 
And  if  we  look  back  from  the  reign  of  Mceris  to  tho 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  reckon  that  interval  by  the 
same  proportion,  we  ahall  find  that  the  whole  perpen- 
dicular accession  of  the  soil,  from  the  Deluge  to  A  D 
1721,  must  be  500  inches ;  that  is,  the  land  ol  Egypt  has 
gained  41  feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4072  years.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  the  country  may  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its 
banks  ;  and  Egypt,  consequently,  from  being  the  most 
fertile,  will.  Cor  want  of  the  annual  inundation,  become 
one  of  the  most  barren  parts  of  the  universe  "  (Stag's 
Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  235.) — We  shall  see  presently  that 
this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  learned  traveller  is  entirely 
without  foundation.    Were  it  possible  to  determine 
the  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter would  be  thereby  obtained  for  measuring  the  lapse 
of  lime  which  has  passed  since  any  monument,  or  oth- 
er work  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was 
originally  founded.    In  applying  the  principle  now  sta- 
ted, it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  than 
that  the  building  in  question  was  not  placed  by  its 
architect  under  die  level  of  the  river  at  its  ordinary  in- 
undations, a  postulatum  which,  in  regard  to  palaces, 
temples,  end  statues,  will  be  most  readily  granted. 
Proceeding  on  this  ground,  the  French  philosophers 
hazarded  a  conjecture  respecting  a  number  of  dates, 


the  palace  at  Luxor     Taking,  therefore,  0  126  of  i 
metre,  the  mean  secular  augmentation  of  the  soil,  »*  a 
divisor,  die  quotient,  4760,  gives  the  number  of  year* 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundstion  of  Tiwt** 
was  laid.    This  date,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be 
conaidered  as  a  very  imperfect  approximation  to  tht 
truth,  carries  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  metropsla 
as  far  back  as  2960  years  before  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, 612  years  before  the  Deluge,  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  modern  Jews.    But  the  nombm 
given  there  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Sanunu 
text  and  the  Septuagint  version  ;  which,  carrying  U* 
Deluge  back  to  the  year  3716  before  Christ,  make  »» 
interval  of  seven  centuries  and  e  half  between  tbe 
flood  and  the  building  of  Thebes.    Though  no 
linct  account  of  ihe  age  of  that  city  ta_lo  be  ' 
in  the  Greek  historians,  it  is  clear  froi: 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  begun  in  a  very 
period  of  antiquity     (Mod.  Sic,  I,  15.  >— 2  The  rub- 
bish collected  at  the  foot  of  ihe  obelisk  of  Luior  indi- 
cates that  it  was  erected  fourteen  hundred  year*  before 
the  Christian  era. — 3.  The  causeway  which  crosses 
the  plain  of  Siout  furnishes  a  similar  ground  for  sap- 
posing  that  it  must  have  been  founded  twelve  hundred 
years  anterior  to  the  same  epoch.  —  4.  Tbe  pillirat 
Heliopolis,  six  miles  from  Cairo,  appears,  from  evi- 
dence strictly  snalognus,  to  have  been  raised  ibosl 
the  period  just  specified  ;  but,  as  the  waters  drain  of 
more  slowly  in  the  Delta  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  m 
accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  thia 
higher  up  the  stream;  the  foundations,  therefore. of 
ancient  buildings  in  the  former  district  will  be  at  a* 
great  a  depth  below  the  surfsce  ss  those  of  much  prrat- 
cr  antiquity  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  province*. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  to  form  these  calculation* ««» 
such  accuracy  as  would  render  them  leas  liable  to  dis- 
pute, more  tune  and  observation  would  be  rec,n:»rt» 
than  could  be  given  by  the  French  in  the  short  penoi 
during  which  they  continued  in  undisturbed  pos*e*»*« 
of  Egypt.    One  general  and  important  consequence, 
however,  arising  from  their  inquiries,  can  hardly  be 
overlooked  or  denied  ;  namely,  that  the  dates  ihiia  ob- 
tained are  as  remote  from  the  extravagant  chronology 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  they  are  consistent  »rth 
the  testimony  of  both  sacred  and  profsne  history,  »"« 
regard  to  the  early  civilization  of  that  interesting 
country.  —  But,  little  or  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
such  conclusions,  because  it  is  now  manifestly  impas- 
sible to  ascertain,  in  tho  first  instance,  whether  the 
measures  referred  to  by  the  sncicnt  historians  were  in 
all  cases  of  the  same  standard  ;  and,  secondly,  whether 
the  deposition  of  soil  in  the  Egyptian  valley  did  not 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  early  times  than  it  docs  m  oar 
days,  or  even  than  it  has  done  ever  since  it*  effect' 
first  became  an  object  of  philosophical  curiosity.  That 
the  level  of  the  land  has  been  raised,  and  its  MjJJ 
towards  tbe  sea  greatly  increased  since  the  age  of  He- 
rodotus, we  might  safely  infer,  as  well  from  the  great 
infusion  of  earthy  matter  which  is  held  in  suspension 
by  the  Nile  when  in  a  state  of  flood,  as  from  the 'anal- 
ogous operation  of  all  large  rivers,  both  in  the  old  con 
tinents  and  in  the  new.    There  is,  in  truth,  no  pood 
reason  for  questioning  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Shaw, 
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that  the  mad  of  Ethiopia  has  been  detected  by  sound- 
ings at  the  distance  of  not  less  than  twenty  leagues 
from  the  coast  of  the  Delta.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  sub- 
alantial  ground  for  apprehending,  with  the  author  just 
Mined,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  country 
may  be  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  river  will  not 
be  able  to  overflow  its  banks  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
Egypt,  from  being  the  most  fertile,  will,  for  want  of 
the  annual  inundation,  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
parts  of  the  universe.  "  According  to  an  approximate 
calculation."  observes  Wilkiuaon,  "the  land  about  the 
first  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in 
1700  years,  at  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  and  at  Cairo 
about  rive  feet  ten  inches  ;  while  at  Koselta  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  perpendicular  thickness 
of  tbe  deposite  is  much  less  than  in  the  valley  of  Cen- 
trsl  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent,  east 
snd  west,  over  which  tbe  inundation  spreads,  the  rise 
•f  the  sotl  has  been  comparatively  imperceptible."  As 
the  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brought 
down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same,  it  follows 
that  the  Nile  now  overflows  a  greater  extent  of  land, 
both  cast  and  west,  than  in  former  times ;  and  that  the 
superficies  of  cultivable  land  in  the  plains  of  Thebes 
snd  uf  Central  Egypt  continues  to  increase.  All  fears, 
therefore,  about  trie  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nde  arc  unfounded.  (RusseU's  Egypt,  p.  37,  seqq. — 
Encycl.  Us.  Kntncl.,  vol.  16,  p.  234.) 

4.  Change  in  the  course  of  the  Ntle. 

The  Nile  is  said  by  Herodotus  (2,  99)  to  have  flow- 
ed, previously  to  the  time  of  Mcnes,  on  the  side  of 
Libya.  This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
distance  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
south,  diverted  its  course.  The  ancient  course  is  not 
unknown  at  present,  and  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert,  passing  west  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  It  is  call- 
ed by  the  Arabs  Bahr-lcla- Match,  "The  river  with- 
out water,"  and  presents  itself  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
which  runs  parallel  to  that  containing  the  lakes  just 
mentioned.  In  the  sand  with  which  its  channel  is  ev- 
erywhere covered,  trunks  of  trees  have  been  found  in 
a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  also  tbe  vertebral 
bone  nf  a  large  fish.  Ja*per,  quartz,  and  petrosilex 
have  likewise  been  observed  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. "  That  the  Ntle  originally  flowed  through  the 
valley  of  the  Dry  River,"  observes  Russell  {Egypt,  p 
Wt.tcqq  ),  '*is  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  among 
modem  travellers  M.  Denon,  for  example,  regards 
as  proofs  of  this  fact  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
adjoining  country  ;  the  existence  of  the  bed  of  a  river 
extending  to  the  sea,  but  now  dry  :  its  depositions  and 
incrustations ;  its  extent;  its  bearing  towards  the  north 
on  a  chain  of  hills  which  run  east  and  west,  and  turn 
off  towards  the  northwest,  sloping  down  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  channol,  and  likewise 
the  Natron  Lake*.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofs, 
the  form  of  the  chain  of  mountains  at  the  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  shuts  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and 
apjrears  to  be  cut  perpendicularly,  like  almost  all  the 
mount  am*  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
present  day  ;  all  these  offer  to  the  view  a  channel  left 
tlrv.  and  its  several  remains.  {Denon,  vol  1,  p  163  ) 
The  opinion  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into 
tbe  Libyan  desert,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayoum, 
is  rendered  probable  by  some  observations  recorded  in 
the  second  volume  of  Belzoni's  Researches.  In  his 
journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  he  reached,  one  even- 
ing, the  Bahrbela-M&ieh.  'This  place,'  be  remarks, 
'  is  singular,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
pher, as  it  is  a  dry  river,  and  has  all  the  appearance 
of  water  having  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  being 
quite  full  of  stones  and  sand.  There  are  several  isl- 
ands in  the  centre  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is,  that  at  a  certain  height  upon  the  bank  there 
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is  a  mark  evidently  as  if  the  water  had  reached  so  high: 
the  colour  of  the  materials,  also,  above  that  mark,  is 
much  lighter  thsn  that  of  those  below.  And  what 
would  almost  determine  that  there  has  been  water  here 
is,  that  the  island  has  the  same  mark,  and  on  the  same 
level  with  that  on  the  banks  of  the  supposed  rim.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  the  course  of  this  river 
is  no  little  known,  as  I  only  found  it  marked  near  the 
Natron  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
soutbeaat,  which  does  not  agree  with  its  course  here, 
which  is  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  I  rould  see  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it  The 
Arabs  assured  me  that'll  ran  a  great  ways  in  both  di- 
rections, and  that  u  is  the  same  which  passes  near  the 
Natron  Lakes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  pass  right 
before  the  extremity  of  the  lake  Mceris,  at  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days'  journey  in  a  western  direction. 
This  is  the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of 
trees  are  found,  and  many  pebbles,  with  moving  or 
quick  water  inside.'"    (Beltoni,  vol.  2,  p.  163.) 

Ninus,  I.  son  of  Belus,  and  king  of  Assyria.  His 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  through  Ctesias,  from 
whom  Diodorus  Siculos  and  Justin  have  copied. 
(Heyne,  de  Fonttbus,  Dtod.  Sic,  p.  liii ,  seqq.,  vol.  1", 
ed.  Bip.)  Ctesias  and  Julius  Afncanus  make  him  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  2048  B.C.,  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  he  would  sppear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  prince,  who  signalized  himself  by  extensive 
conquests,  reducing  under  his  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Armenians,  Medes,  Baetriatis,  Indi,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Asia.  Even  Egypt 
felt  his  swav.  In  his  expedition  against  the  Bactnsns 
he  met  with  the  famous  Semtramis,  with  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage.  A fter  completing  his  con- 
quests, Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
for  his  capital  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineveh  {aid.  Ni- 
nus II — Compare,  however,  remarks  under  the  article 
Assyria),  and  on  his  death  waa  succeeded  by  Semira- 
mis, who  reared  a  tomb  of  vaat  dimensions  over  his 
grave. — Much  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  mon- 
arch is  either  purely  fabulous,  or  else  various  legends 
respecting  different  conquerors  are  made  to  unite  in 
one.  He  occupies  the  boundary  between  fable  and 
history.  {Ctes.,  ap.  Diod  Sic  ,  2,  1,  seqq.  —  Ctes., 
Fragm.,  ed.  Bahr,  p.  389,  seqq.)—\\.  The  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Ninus  (Ntvof),  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  Nii'f  vt  or  Nivrt^.  It  was  sit- 
uate in  the  plain  of  A  tuna,  on  the  Tigris  {Straho,  737. 
—Herod  ,  I,  193  —  Id  ,  2.  150  —  Ptot ,  6,  1),  and  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  on  the  authority 
of  Ctesias.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  2,  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  as  "  an 
exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days'  journey"  (Jon .  3, 
3),  and  stales  that  there  were  more  than  120,000  per- 
sons in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left 
(4, 1 1 ).  Rosenmiiller  and  other  commentators  suppose 
this  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children 
under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  ami  sccordmgly 
estimate  tbe  entire  population  at  two  millions  ;  but 
the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too  vague  to  warrant  us 
in  making  any  such  conclusion.  Slrabo  says  that  it 
was  larger  than  Babylon  (Strab.,  737);  but  if  any 
dependance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  cf  Dio- 
dorus (2,  3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, it  must  have  been  about  the  same  size  as 
Babylon  (Herod  ,  1.  178.)  The  walls  of  Nineveh 
are  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them 
abreast.  Upon  tbe  walls  stood  1500  towers,  each  200 
feot  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  aa  to  be 
deemed  impregnable:  (Diod.  Sic.,  2.  3.—iWAin»,  c. 
2.)  According  to  the  Greek  writer*,  Ninus  was  found- 
ed by  a  king  of  the  same  name  (vid.  Ninua  1  ) ,  but 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  stated  to  have  been  butU 
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jy  Aasor,  or,  if  we  adopt  Um  marginal  translation,  by 

Nimrod.  (Fid.  Assyria.)  Possibly  Nimrod  and  Ni- 
nus  were  ihe  same. — Nineveh  was  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  monarcha  (2  Kingi,  19,  36  —ltaiak, 
37,  37 — Compare  Strabo,  84,  737),  and  it  ia  men- 
tioned as  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance ; 
whence  Nahutn  speaks  of  its  inerchanls  as  more  than 
the  alau  of  heaven  (3,  16).  But,  as  in  the  case  of 
most  large  and  wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  corruption 
and  licentiousness  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
bum  aud  Zephamah  foretold  ita  destruction. — Nineveh, 
which  for  1450  years  had  oeeu  mislrvaa  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  was  subject,  waa  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus,  B.C.  747,  by  the 
Mcdes  and  Babylonians,  who  had  revolted  under  their 
governors  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  This  event  put  an 
and  to  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  and  divided  its  im- 
mense territory  into  two  lesser  kingdoms,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itself  suffered 
little  change  from  this  event ;  it  waa  still  a  great  city ; 
and,  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Esarhaddon,  who  look 
Babylon,  it  became  again  the  capital  of  both  empires, 
which  continued  54  years;  when  Nabopolaasar,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Nebuchadnezzar,  seized  on  Babylon  and  proclaimed 
himself  king :  after  which  Nineveh  was  no  more  the 
aeat  of  government  of  both  kingdoms.  It  was,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
power  of  its  great  rival.  The  Medea  had  again  revolt- 
ed, and  in  the  year  633  B.C.,  their  king  Cyaxares, 
having  defeated  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle,  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh  ;  but  its  time  waa  not  yet  come,  and 
it  was  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasion  of 
Media  by  the  Scy thiana,  which  obliged  Cyaxares  to 
withdraw  his  army  to  repel  them.  But  in  the  year 
612,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassai,  king 
of  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  that  monarch, 
to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  finally  took  the  city. 
The  prophecy  made  by  Zepbaniah,  of  ita  utter  destruc- 
tion, must  refer  to  ibis  latter  event.  Strabo  says  that 
it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Assyrian  monarchy  ;  and  thia  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  place  is  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march 
along  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  he 
must  have  been  very  near  the  spot  where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  however, 
we  read  of  a  city  named  Nmus  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  13) 
or  Ninivc  (A  mm.  Mar  cell.,  18,  7);  and  Ahulpharagi, 
in  the  13th  century,  meutiona  a  castle  called  Ntntci. 
— Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  waa  situate 
near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  exact  site  of  that  once 
mighty  city  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  On 
Ihe  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  town  of 
Mosul,  and  partly  on  the  aite  of  the  modern  village  of 
Nunta  or  Ncbbi  Yuntu,  arc  some  considerable  ruins, 
which  have  been  described  at  different  periods  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevcnot,  Tavernier,  dec,  as 
those  of  ancient  Nineveh.  But  it  is  thought  by  others, 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  ruins,  that  these  travellers 
must  have  been  mistaken ;  and  that  the  remains  de- 
scribed by  them  were  those  of  some  city  of  much 
smaller  extent  and  more  recent  date  than  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  spot  in  the 
year  1808,  says,  that  "  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (that  is,  over  against  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nu- 
nia  and  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonaa  seem  to  point 
out  the  position  of  Nineveh." — "A  city  being  after- 
ward erected  near  this  spot,  bore  the  name  of  Ninus; 
end.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  visible.  I  exam- 
ined these  ruins  in  November,  1810,  and  found  them  to 
consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  fosse,  forming  an  oblong 
aqua  re  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass,  if  so  much. 
I  saw  neither  stones  nor  rubbish  of  any  kind.   The  wall 


is,  on  an  average,  20  feet  in  height ;  sod,  as  it  h  cov- 
ered with  grass,  the  whole  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  Roman  intrenchinents  which  are  extant 
in  England."  Mr.  Kinneir's  opinions  are  in  every- 
thing worthy  of  respect,  aud  with  regard  to  these  ruin*, 
the  traces  of  the  wall  point  them  out  very  evidently 
as  belonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  much  less 
dimensions  than  ancient  Nineveh;  while  these  tract* 
being  visible  at  all  would  seem  to  place  their  dale  long 
subsequent  to  that  of  tl.e  structure  of  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  white  the  walls 
of  Babylon,  which  were  at  least  as  high  and  as  thick, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  as 
those  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after  the  de- 
struction of  that  city,  are  utterly  effaced,  those  of 
Nineveh  should  still  be  visible.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed, 
supposes  that  he  has  discovered  in  these  lnirenchroent* 
the  rums  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh;  which  be  describes 
as  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  corresponding 
with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass  ;  the  area  of 
which  is  not  larger  than  that  of  the  town  of  MosuL 
The  boundary  of  thia  enclosure  may,  he  saya,  be*  per- 
fectly traced  all  around ;  and  looks  like  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  or  rubbish  of  small  elevation,  and  has 
attached  to  it,  and  in  ita  line  at  several  places,  mounds 
of  greater  size  and  solidity.  The  first  of  these  forms 
the  southwest  angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of 
Nebbt  Yuntu,  where  they  ahow  the  tomb  of  the 
prophet  Jonas.  The  next,  and  largest  of  all.  which 
Mr.  Rich  supposes  to  be  the  mouutneul  of  Ninus,  is 
situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  en- 
closure, and  is  joined,  like  the  others,  by  the  boundary 
wall ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tepe.  Iu  form  t$ 
that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular  ateep  aide* 
and  a  fiat  top,  and  composed  of  stones  and  earth; 
there  being  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion by  the  inhabitants  of  Koyunjuk,  which  is  built  at 
the  northeast  extremity.  This  mound,  according  te 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feet  high, 
1850  long  from  east  to  west,  and  1147  broad  from 
north  to  south.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundary 
wall  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark  ;  but  out  of  on* 
of  these,  a  abort  time  since,  an  immense  block  of 
stone  was  dug,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals;  cylinders,  like  those  of  Babylon, 
with  some  other  antiques,  and  stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions, are  also  occasionally  dug  up.  \\  farther 
these  ruins  be  really  what  Mr.  Rich  supposes  them  to 
be,  or  a  part  only  of  ihe  more  recent  city  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided.  It  is  quite  clear, 
however,  that  of  whatever  structure  these  mounds  may 
bo  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will  not  allow  us  to 
consider  them  as  those  of  ihe  xcalLs  of  Nineveh  :  ihry 
must  either  be  those  of  a  palace,  as  supposed  by  Mr. 
Rich,  or  of  some  other  stupendous  building  of  that 
city,  or  of  a  more  modern  one  erected  on  this  spot ; 
and  the  uncertainly  which  exists  on  this  point  is  alooe 
sufficient  to  testify  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 
In  fact,  these  prophecies  respecting  Nineveh  have 
long  since  received  their  entire  completion;  "an utter 
end  is  made  of  the  place,"  and  the  true  site  may  for 
ever  be  sought  in  vain.  (ManafonTs  Scripture  Gaz- 
etteer, p.  339,  teqq. — Drummond's  Ongines,  p.  172. 
scqq.) 

Nixf  as,  a  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  of 
Assyria,  who  succeeded  his  mother  on  her  volumanly 
abdicating  the  crown.  (  Kid.  Semiramis  )  Altogether 
unlike  his  parents,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  se- 
clusion and  pleasure,  in  which  he  waa  imitated  by  his 
successors.    (Diod.  Sir.,  2,  21  ) 

NiObe,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  was 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  she  had,  according  to 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, though  Homer  (//.,  24,  602)  and  others  give  the 
variously.    The  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  tba 
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offspring  was  so  groat,  that  sb«  it  uid  to 
have  maulied  Letona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
by  refusing  iu  offer  at  the  altars  raised  in  her  honour, 
declaring  met  she  herself  had  a  belter  claim  to  worship 
end  Mcnhces  than  otie  who  was  the  mother  of  only 
two.  children.  Latona,  indignant  at  this  insoleuce  and 
presumption,  caHed  upon  her  children  for  revenge. 
Apollo  end  Diana  beard  her  prayer,  aud  obeyed  the 
entreaty  of  iheir  outraged  parent.  All  the  sons  of 
Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daugh- 
ters, in  like  manner,  met  their  death  from  the  hands 
•f  DiMia.  Onions  alono  escaped  the  common  fate. 
She  waa  the  wile  of  Neleue,  king  of  Pylos.  This  ter- 
rible judgment  of  the  gods  so  affected  the  now  heart- 
stricken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she  was  changed 
by  ber  excessive  grief  into  a  stone  on  Mount  Sipyfus. 
in  Lydia  Ampt.ion  ulso,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  destroy  the  temple  ot  Apollo,  perished  by  the 
shafts  of  that  deity.  (Oval.  Ma  .  G,  146,  teqq  —lly- 
fim.,  fab.,  9.~-ApolIvd.,  <l,  5,  6  — Soph.,  Aniig  , 
iff f  )  Pausanus  says,  that  the  rock  on  .Sipvlus. 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  he'  h»d 
visited,  "  wan  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
eame  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
e  woman  ,  but  at  a  distance  you  iniyht  imagine  it  to 
be  a  woman  weeping  with  downcast  countenance." 
(I'tuuax.,  1,  21,  3.) — The  myth  of  Niol»e  has  been 
explained  by  V dicker  and  others  to  a  physical  sense. 
According  to  these  writers,  the  name  fftobt  (Niofin.  i. 
e.,  titotn)  denote*  Youth  or  NtvonciM.  She  is  the 
dang!  icr  of  the  Flourishing  one  (Tantalus),  and  the 
mother  of  the  Grttn-one  (Unions).  In  her,  then,  we 
may  view  the  young,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
of  the  tun  (Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecundating  beams  she  pours  forth  vegetation  with 
lavish  prolusion.  The  revolution  of  the  year,  howev- 
er, denoted  by  Apollo  aud  Diana  (other  forms  of  the 
sun  and  moon),  withers  up  aud  destroya  her  progeny  ; 
she  weeps  and  stiffens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  frosts 
of  winter) ;  but  Unions,  the  Green-one,  remains,  and 
spring  clothes  the  earth  anew  w  ith  Us  smiling  verdure. 
(V'dlcker,  Myth  de>  Jap.,  p  3.r>9 — KtighJlcy's  My- 
tkot-gy,  p.  348.) — The  legend  of  Niobe  and  ber  chil- 
dren bas  afforded  a  subject  for  art,  which  has  lieen  fine- 
ly ireateV  by  one  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
sculpture  It  consists  of  s  series,  rather  than  a  group, 
of  figures  oi  both  sexes,  in  all  the  disorder  and  agony 
of  expected  or  present  suffering;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, the  hapless  Niobe.  in  tbe  most  affecting  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief,  her 
eyes  turned  upward,  implores  the  justly  -offended  gods 
to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  offspring,  one 
of  whom,  the  youngest  girl,  she  strains  fondly  to  her 
bosom.  It  is  difficult,  however,  by  description,  to  do 
justice  to  the  various  excellence  exhibited  in  ibis  ad- 
mirable work.  Tbe  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
pediinent.  The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions compared  with  the  other  figures,  forms,  with  her 
youngest  dsughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre.  The 
execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopas,  while  others  think  it 
the  productioo  of  Praxiteles.  Pliny  saya  it  was  a 
quest  ton  which  of  the  two  wss  the  author  of  it.  The 
group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianus  at  Rome. 
{P/tn.,  36,  10— Si%\  Diet.  Art.,:  ».)  This  beau- 
tiful  piece  of  sculpture  ia  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  though  some  re- 
gard it  merely  as  a  copy. — The  aubject  of  Niobe  and 
her  children  was  a  favourite  one  also  with  the  poets  of 
antiquity.  Besides  the  beautiful  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (v.  823,  uqq.).  and  the  equally 
beautiful  story  in  Ovid  {Met.,  6,  146,  Mtqq.),  there  are 
numerous  epigrams  in  tbe  Greek  Anthology,  several 
of  which  have  great  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptive 
either  of  the  gtoup  of  figures  which  still  exists,  or  of 


some  similar  gToup.    (Encyd.  Vm.  Knend ,  vol.  lf>/ 

P*38.)  £  r 

Niphatks,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  form 
ing  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  iht 
southeast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Van.  Tbeu 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
year,  and  to  this  circumstance  the  name  Niphaica 
is  supposed  to  allude  (NiOurnr,  quu*i  uprnidflc, 
*'  snowy").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same  ueinfl 
rising  in  this  mountain  chain.  (I'tr^y.,  Ge org  ,  3,  30 
— VfW,  Oil.,  2,  9  —  Mela,  I,  15  -Pliny,  5,  87.— 
Amm.  MarceU.,  23,  6  —  Ccllanus,  Gcogr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  321.) 

Nihkus,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charops  and 
Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  (he  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  besutv.  (Horn., 
11,  2,  671.— Horot,  Od.,  3,  20,  15.) . 

Nisj&a,  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  near 
i  he  sources  of  the  river  Ochus,  now  the  Mai  gab. 
Accorduig  to  Surabo,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  sit- 
uate between  Parthiene  and  Hy  reams.  (Strab.,  511. 
— Uomparc  Manner t,  Gcogr.,  vol.  5,  pi  1,  p.  100.) 
The  same  writer  slates  elsewhere  (p.  508)  that  it  be- 
longed in  part  to  Hyrcama,  and  was  in  pari  an  inde- 
pendent district  Tbe  city  of  Nissa,  however,  is 
generally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
raxlhicne,  becoming  such,  no  doubt,  on  the  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Mannert,  in  consequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  wilh  the  Asaak  (probably  Arssk} 
of  Isidorus  of  Uharax  (p.  7)  —The  famous  Nismb 
horses  arc  thought  to  have  come  from  this  quarter. 
D'Anville  gives  Ntfa  as  the  modern  name  of  the  city 
of  Nisca,  and  remarks  thai  it  "  has  before  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomadcs,  or  shepherds, 
as  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  that 
the  Turkish  sultan,  ancestor  of  tbe  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates"  (vol.  2,  p 
69,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nisaa  near  the 
modern  Herat. — II.  The  harbour  of  Megara,  situate 
on  the  Saromc  Gulf,  aud  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  walls.  The  citadel  was  also  called  hy  the 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between  Megara 
and  the  port.  It  w»s  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thncydides  states  (4,  G6)  that  the  citadel  might  be  cut 
off  from  the  city  hy  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  wall. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  433  ) 

NisIbis,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  m  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mons  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  river  Mygdouius.  The  name  was 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  into  Anliochia  Mvgdoni- 
ca  ('Avrioxtia  MeyoWiAiy),  but  this  new  appellation 
only  lasted  as  long  as  their  power.  When  the  Mace- 
donian sway  ceased,  tho  old  name  of  Nisihis  was  re- 
sumed- The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  lime  during  the  war  carried  on  by  I.urullus 
against  the  King  of  Armenia  (Pint.,  Vtl.  Lucull.),  and 
it  was  then  represented  as  a  Urge  and  populous  city, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  territory.  It  waa  ia-  " 
ken  and  plundered  by  Lucullus.  (Die;  Cass  ,  35.  7.) 
The  Parlhiaus  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
ptace,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  (Dio  C<w*  ,  68.  23.)  Hadrian  gave  back 
to  the  Parlhians  the  provinces  conquered  from  them, 
and  yet  Ni&itus  appears  as  a  Roman  city  iu  the  expe- 
dition of  Severus.  It  had  very  probably,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Lucius  Verus.  Seve- 
rn* declared  it  a  Koman  colony,  and  ihe  capital  of  the 
province :  he  also  adorned  and  strengthened  it.  (Die 
Cats.,  75.  3. — Jd.,  30,  6  —Spanham,  de  tun.  JV.,  p 
606  )  From  this  period  it  remained,  for  the  space  of 
two  centuries,  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  this  quarter,  against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  io  vain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  woe  taken  and  held  by 
nation,  though  only  for  a  short  time.  {Capitd., 
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Vu  Gordian.  terl.,  c.  26  —  Trtbcllii,  fit  Odtnat.,  e. 
15.)  After  the  di-ath  of  Julian,  Nisibis  was  ceded  to 
Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  hence- 
forth for  the  Persian*,  what  it  bad  thus  far  been  to  the 
Romans,  a  strong  frontier  town.  The  latter  could 
never  regain  possession  of  it.  —  The  modern  Ninfnn 
or  Sissabin,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  is  represented  as  being  little  better  than  a  mere 
village.    (Mannert,  Geogr..  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  p  297,  seqq.) 

Nisus,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrtacus,  born  on  Mount  Ida, 
near  Troy.    He  came  to  Italy  with  ^Eneas,  and  was 
united  by  lies  of  the  closest  attachment  to  Euryalus, 
son  of  Ophelles.    During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Turnua,  Nisus.  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of 
the  entrances  of  the  camp  was  intrusted,  determined 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  ^Eneas.  Eury- 
alus accompanied  him  in  this  perilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  first  seconded  their  efforts,  but  they  were 
at  length  surprised  l>y  a  Latin  detachment.  Euryalus 
was  cut  down  by  Volscens  ;  the  latter  was  as  imme- 
diately dispatched  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Nisus ; 
who.  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  his  friend,    (Virg.,  .En,  9,  176,  teqq. — 
Compare  .En  ,  ft,  334,  seqq.) — II.  A  king  of  Megara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  against 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Androgeus 
(vtd  Androgens),  Megara  was  besieged,  and  it  was 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of 
Nisus.    This  prince  hsd  a  golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  his  head  ;  and  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncut,  so  long  was  his  life  to  last.    Scylla,  having 
seen  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him.  and  tesolved  to  give 
him  the  victory.    She  cut  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  as  he  slept,  and  he  immediately  died  :  the  town 
was  then  taken  by  the  Cretans.    But  Minos,  instead 
of  rewarding  (he  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stern  of  his  ves- 
sel, and  thus  dragged  her  along  until  she  was  drowned. 
{Apollod.,  3, 15,  1—  Schol.  ad  Eunp.,  Hippol.,  1195.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Nisus  was  changed  into  the 
bird  called  the  Sea-eaele  (akiueroc),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Ciris  (Ktlpic),  and  th«t  the  father  continu- 
ally pursues  the  daughter  to  punish  her  for  her  crime. 
(Or id.  Met,  8.  145.  —  Virg.,  Cir.—Id,  Georg.,  I, 
403.)    According  to  .Eschylus  (Choeph.,  609.  teqq  ), 
Minos  bribed  Scylla  with  a  golden  collar.  (Ketght- 
hy's  Mythology,  p.  385  ) 

Nisvros.  I.  an  island  in  the  ^Egean,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Telos.  Straho 
describes  it  as  a  lofty  and  rocky  isle,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  Mycologists  pretended,  that  this  isl- 
and had  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the  giant  Polvbcctes. 
(Strabo, 448 .  —  Apollnd.,  I,  6,  2  —Pautan  ,  1,2  — 
Steph.  Byz.,  »  «  )  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Ni- 
ayrians  were  subject  at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria  (7,  99).  The  modern  name  is  Nuari.  From 
this  island  is  procured  a  large  number  of  good  mill- 
atones.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  4l8  )— II 
The  chief  town  in  tho  island  of  Carpalhus.  (Strabo, 
489.) 

Nitktis,  a  daughter  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  his  successor  Amasis  to  Carnbyses.  Herodo- 
tus stales  (3,  1),  that  Carnbyses  was  instigated  to  ask 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  phy- 
sician, whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Carnbyses,  was  suffering 
from  weak  eyes,  and  requested  the  Egyptian  king  to 
send  hrm  s  man  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  cither  that  Amasis  might  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  Carnbyses  by  a 
refusal.  Amasis.  however,  did  not  send  his  own 
daughter,  but  Nitelis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Carnbyses,  which  so  exasperated  that  monarch  that 
be  determined  to  make  war  on  Amasis.  Pndeaux  de- 
•ios  the  truth  of  this  account,  on  the  ground  that 
900 


A  pries  having  been  dead  above  40  years,  no  daughter 
of  his  could  have  been  young  enough  to  be  acceptable 
to  Carnbyses.  Larchcr,  however,  endeavours  to  rec- 
oncile the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying,  that  there 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  ihst  Apries  lived  a  prisoner 
many  years  after  Amasis  had  dethroned  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than  20  or 
22  years  of  sge  when  she  was  sent  to  Csmbyies. 
(Larcher,  ad  Herod  ,  /.  r.) 

Nitwbriges,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  Celtic  origin, 
but  who  settled  among  the  Aquilani.  Their  chief 
city  wis  Nitiobrigum  or  Agenmim.  on  the  Garuaina, 
now  Agen,  and  their  territory  answers  to  rAgemou, 
in  the  Department  de  Lot  et  Garonne.  (Cau  ,  B  G  , 
7,  7. — Lematre,  Ind.  Geogr  ,  ad  Co*  ,  *.  ».) 

Nitocris,  I.  a  queen  of  Babylon,  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  wire  of  Nebuchodonosor  or  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  grandmother,  consequently,  to  J-abyne- 
tus  or  Naboncdus,  who  is  called  in  Danitl  Belshatzai 
or  Beltzasar.     (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1.  pt.  2.  p.  I&4 
—Lurcher,  ad  Herod  ,  I,  184.)    Wesseling,  however, 
and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Evilmerodach.  son 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    (  Wesseltng,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.) — 
Herodotus  informs  us.  thst  Nitocris,  in  order  to  render 
her  territories  more  secure  from  the  Medes,  altered 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so  very 
winding  thst  it  came  in  its  coarse  three  times  to  Ar- 
dericca.    (Kid  Ardericca.)   She  also  faced  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passed  through  Babylon, 
with  burned  bricks,  and  connected  the  two  divisions  of 
j  the  city  by  a  bridge  of  stone    (Herod.,  I,  186  )  The 
historisn  likewise  informs  us,  that  she  prepared  a  sep- 
ulchre for  herself  over  the  most  frequented  gate  of  the 
city,  with  an  inscription  to  this  effect,  that  if  any  of 
her  successors  should  find  himself  in  want  of  monev, 
he  should  open  this  sepulchre  and  take  as  much  as  he 
might  think  fit ;  but  that,  if  he  were  not  reduced  to 
real  want,  he  ought  to  forbear :  otherwise  he  would 
have  cause  to  repent.    This  monument  remained  un- 
touched till  the  reign  of  Darius  ;  who?  judging  it  un- 
reasonable that  the  gate  should  remain  useless  to  the  in- 
habitants (for  no  man  would  pass  under  a  dead  body), 
and  that  an  inviting  treasure,  moreover,  should  be  ren- 
dered unserviceable,  broke  0|»en  the  sepulchre :  but, 
instead  of  monev,  he  found  only  the  remains  of  Nito- 
cris, and  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hadst  thou  not 
been  insatiably  covetous,  and  greedy  after  the  most 
tordid  gain,  thou  wouldst  not  hare  violated  the  sepul- 
chre! of  the  dead."    (Herod  ,  1,  187  )    Plutarch  tells 
the  same  story  of  Semtramis.    (Apophh.,  Reg.  4t 
Due.— vol.  6,  p.  661,  ed  Rcitke.)  The  custom,  how- 
ever, of  depositing  treasures  in  the  tombs  of  deceased 
monarch*  was  very  common  with  the  ancients.  Solo- 
mon did  this  in  the  case  of  David's  sepulchre  ;  and 
Hyrcanus,  and  after  him  Herod,  both  opened  the  tomb 
and  obtained  large  amounts  of  treasure  from  it.  (Jo- 
seph., Ant.  Jud.,  7,  15  —  Id.  ib.,  13.  8.) — II.  A  qoeen 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  her  brother.    The  Egyp- 
tians, having  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  latter,  set 
her  over  them.    She  took  a  singular  revenge,  howev- 
er, for  the  death  of  her  brother  ;  for,  having  construct- 
ed a  large  subterranean  apartment,  and  having  invited 
to  an  entertainment  in  it  those  individuals  who  bsd 
been  most  concerned  in  her  brother's  murder,  she  let 
in  the  river  by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  all. 
She  then  destroyed  herself.    (Herod.,  2,  100  )  Hee- 
ren lakes  this  Nitocris  for  a  queen  of  ..Ethiopian  ori- 
gin ;  no  instance  of  a  reigning  queen  being  found 
among  the  pure  Egyptian  dynasties.    (Ideen,  vol  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  412.)    J  anion  ski  approves  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  Nttocrv, 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  'Kdnva  1-1*7**. 
poc.    (Jablontk.,  Voe.  Mgypt ,  p  162.) 

NiTRt*,  a  citv  of  Egvpt,  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near  the  lakes  which 
sfforded  nitre.    It  gave  name  to 
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receiving  rta  own  from  the  adjacent  Natron  lakes. 
Many  Chriaiians  were  accustomed  to  Bee  hither  for 
refuge  during  the  early  persecution*  of  the  church. 
(Sozom  ,  6,  31—  Soerat,  £«/*'.,  4, 23  —  Plin.,  6,  9. 
— Id.,  31,  10.) 

NivarIa.  I.  one  of  the  Fortunat*  Insula),  off  the 
western  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingttana.  It  is  now  the 
island  of  Tenerifie  The  name  Ntvana  has  reference 
to  the  snows  which  cover  the  summits  of  the  island 
for  a  great  part  of  the  vear.  It  waa  also  called  Con- 
Tallis.  (P«*..  4.  3*.)—  II  A  city  of  Hi  span,  a  Tar- 
raconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vaccci,  and  to  the 
north  of  Cauca.    (/ft*.  Ant.,  436  ) 

Noctilcca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  aa  indicating  the 
goddess  that  shine*  during  the  night  season.  The  ep- 
ithet would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tem- 
pie's  being  adorned  with  lights  during  the  aaine  period. 
This  temple  was  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Varro :  *'  Luna,  quod  sola  lueel  noctu : 
diet*  Notliluca  in  PaUUio,  nam  tbt  noctu 
tempium"  (L.  L.,  4,  10). 
Not.*,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Campania,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Neapohs.  The 
earliest  record  we  have  of  it  is  from  Hecatcus,  who  ia 
cited  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  (a.  e.  tiuka)  That 
ancient  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  described  it  aa 
a  city  of  the  Auaones.  According  lo  aome  accounts, 
Nola  wa-i  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Etrurians. 
(Veil.  Palerc,  I,  %.  —  Polyb,  2,  17.)  Others,  again, 
represented  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Chalcidiana.  (Jus- 
tin, SO,  I,  13  )  If  this  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Chalcidiana  of  Cuma  and  Neapolie  are  doubtless 
meant.  All  these  conflicting  statements,  however, 
may  he  reconciled  by  admitting  that  it  successively 
fell  into  the  hands  of  theae  different  people.  Nola  af- 
terward appeara  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Sam- 
mies, together  with  other  Campanian  towns,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans.  (Lw  ,  9,  S3 — Strab., 
249. )  Though  aituated  in  an  open  plain,  it  waa  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  defended,  from  the  strength  of  its 
walla  and  towers  ;  and  we  know  it  restated  ail  the  ef- 
forts of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canna*,  under  the 
able  direction  of  Marcellua.  (Ln  ,  33,  14,  acoq.  — - 
Cm:..  Brut.,  3.)  In  the  Social  war  this  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  remained  in  their 
possession  nearly  lo  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  retaken  by  Sylla,  and,  having  been  set  on  6 re 
bv  the  Sainnite  garrison,  waa  burned  to  the  ground. 
<L»»  .  EpU  .M  —Appiany  Bell.  Ctv.,  I,  43  —  Veil 
Palerc  .,  3,  18.)  It  muat  have  riaen,  however,  from 
na  ruins,  since  subsequent  writers  reckon  it  among  the 
the  citiea  of  Campania,  and  Prontinua  reports  that  it 
waa  colonised  by  Vespasian.  (Pfrn.,  3,  5 — Front., 
de  Col  )  Here  Augustus  breathed  his  last,  as  Taci- 
tua  and  Suetonius  remark,  in  the  same  houae  and 
chamber  in  which  hia  father  Oetaviue  had  ended  hia 
days.  (Taal,  Ann  ,  I.  5,  et  9— Suet,  Aug.,  99  ) 
The  modern  name  of  the  place  ie  the  same  aa  the  an- 
cient, Wok.  (Cramer' t  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  210  ) 
Aulas  GeOius  relatee  a  foolish  story,  that  Virgil  had 
inttodtseed  the  name  of  Nola  into  hia  Georgica  (3, 
215).  Hut  that,  when  he  waa  refused  permission  by  the 
intiaUitants  to  lead  off  a  stream  of  water  into  his 
ground*  adjacent  to  the  place  (aauttnvuti  ducertt  tn 
proptnfuum  nu).  he  obliterated  the  name  of  the  city 
from  his  ooein,  and  substituted  the  word  ora.  (Aul. 
Gcli  .  7,  30  — Compare  Serv  ,ad  Jin.,  7,  740.— Pat- 
Urg .  nd  Georg.,  L  e  )  Ambrose  Leo,  a  native  of 
Nola.  has  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  the  idle  charge 
(de  Not:  I.  l—Sckott.,  Script.  Hut.  ltd—  Consult 
Heyu.ud  Georg- ,  I  e. —  Vur.,  Ijeet  —  Vot»,*d  Georg., 
L  e  ).  The  only  particular  of  any  value  to  be  obtain- 
ed from  the  atory  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
Vargii'e  farm  in  the  raeighltourhood  of  Nola,  in  what 
.  called  tho  Ceatpt  PUegrati.    ( Vott,  I.  e.) 

(XouMet),  a  general  name  among  the 


Greeks  for  the  paaloral  nations  of  antiquity,  tvhirb 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Scythians,  Arabs,  dec. 
Sallust  makes  the  Numidtans  lo  have  obtained  their 
name  in  this  way  (Bell.  Jug ,  18),  but  without  the 
least  propriety.  The  term  Numtda  ia  evidently  of 
Phoenician  origin.  J*  Clcrc  explains  Numidc  by  A'r- 
Nioudtm,  "wanderera"  (Cleric.,  ad  Gen.,  10,  6). 

Nomsmtum.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabines,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Koine.  It  waa  a  col- 
ony of  Alba  (Dion  Hal ,  2,  63),  and  therefore  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  a  Latin  city  (Lh  ,  I,  38),  but  from  ite 
position  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabines.  No- 
men  turn  was  finally  conquered,  with  aeveral  other 
towns,  A  U.C.  417,  and  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal  citiea. 
(Lh.,  8,  14  )  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignificant 
place  in  the  time  of  Propertius  (4,  10).  Its  territory 
waa  nevertheless  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of 
ite  vineyards ;  and  hence,  in  the  tune  of  Seneca  and 
Pliny,  »  j  find  that  land  in  this  district  was  sold  for 
enormous  auma.  The  former  had  an  estate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  which  was  his  favourite  retreat. 
(Eptst.,  104  —  P/tn.,  14,  4.  —  Columella,  R.  B.,  3, 
3.)  The  wine  of  Nomentum  ia  commended  by  A  the- 
nars (I,  48)  and  Martial  (1,  85).  The  poet  bad  a 
farm  near  this  spot,  to  which  he  makea  frequent  allu- 
sions.   (Cramer'*-  Anc  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  305.) 

No.vicRia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  northweat  of 
Pheneus,  and  on  the  confines  of  Achaia.  It  was  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains  and  perpendicular  rocks, 
over  which  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  precipitated  it- 
aelf  to  join  the  river  Crathis  ;  the  watera  were  said  to 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving 
metals  and  other  hard  substances  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion (PaitMrt.,  8,  18  —Plin.,  2.  104  —  Vitruv.,  8, 
3.)  Herodotus  describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  as  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distilling  from  the  rook,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low basin  surrounded  by  a  wall  (6.  75). —  Pauaanias 
only  saw  the  ruins  of  Nonacru.  (Compare  Step/inn. 
Bys ,  a.  e.  Ntn>a*pic  )  Pouqueville  informs  us,  that 
the  fall  of  the  Styx,  which  ia  now  called  Mauronero, 
or  the  "  Black  Water,"  is  to  be  seen  near  tho  village 
of  Vounari,  and  somewhat  to  the  south  of  Calavrita. 
He  describes  it  aa  streaming  in  a  aheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loftiest  precipice*  of  Mount  Ckelmim,  and 
afterward  uniting  with  the  Crathis  in  the  Valley  of 
Klouktnait.  (Voyage,  vol.  5,  p.  459.)  The  rocks 
above  Nonaeria  are  called  Aroanii  Monies  by  Pao- 
aanias.  (Cramer't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  314.) 
The  epithet  Nonaeriut  is  sometimes  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  the  sense  of  "Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employs 
it  in  speaking  of  Evander,  aa  being  an  Arcadian  by 
btrth  (Fast.,  5,  97),  and  also  of  Atalanta.  (Met.,  8, 
428.) 

Nonius  Ma.iickll.os,  a  Latin  grammarian.  The 
period  when  he  flouriahed  ia  not  exactly  known.  It 
haa  been  supposed,  however,  from  his  citing  no  writer 
later  than  Apuleius,  that  he  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century.  Hamberger  believes  bim  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantino  (Zuverl.  Nachr. 
von  den  torn.  Schrifttt.,  vol  5.  p.  783).  while  Furtccius, 
relying  on  a  passage  of  Ausonius  (Profcst.  Burdeg., 
c.  18).  where  mention  ia  made  of  a  Marcellua,  a  gram- 
marian of  Narto.  thinks  that  our  author  could  not  have 
lived  earlier  than  tha  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
(Funce  ,  de  inerti  ac  deerep  ling.  Lot  tcnect..  p.  303.) 
Nonius  Marcellua  ia  aumamed.  in  some  manuscripts, 
Peripatetieua  TiburiensiM.  because  perhaps  be  had 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  the  library  ap- 
pended to  Hadrian'a  Tihnrtine  villa.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  work  entitled  "  De  proprietalc  Bertnonum,,, 
divided  into  nineteen  chapters.  It  ia  occupied  with 
grammatical  topics,  except  the  last  six  chapters,  which 
treat  of  matters  connected  principally  with  the  sub- 
ject of  archaeology.  (Gothofred.,  Auct.  Let.  Ung.,  p. 
483.)    In  the  extract,  from  the  ancient  g 
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Mil,  who  bad  written  on  the  difference  between 
extracts  published  by  Goibofredus  (Godefroi),  among 
others,  we  find  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Marccllus 
(p.  1335).  Some  modern  critics  bave  formed  rather 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Nonius  Marcellua.  G.  J. 
Vossius  ssys  that  he  is  deficient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment ;  and  Justus  Lipsius  tresis  him  as  a  man  of  very 
weak  mind  (  Voss,  dc  PKMol.,  6,  13.  —  Lips.,  An- 
ttq.  Ltd.,  2,  4  )  On  the  other  hand,  Isaac  Vossius 
laments  the  bard  fate  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  modern  scholars  bave  been  accustomed 
to  insult  because  unable  to  understand  his  writings 
(ad  Catuil.,  p.  212).  It  is  certain,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  is  so  rich  in  his  citations  from  previous 
writers,  which  he  often  gives  without  passing  any 
opinion  upon  them,  it  is  sufficient,  however,  for 
modern  scholars  to  obtain  these  citations;  nor  need 
they,  in  fact,  regret  that  the  compiler  baa  not  append- 
ed to  them  his  individual  sentiments.  (Scholl,  Hut. 
Ltl  Rum.,  vol.  3,  p.  310,  tcqq.) 

Nonnus,  I.  a  native  of  Panopolis  in  Egypt,  and 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities.  The  precise 
period  when  he  flourished  is  involved  in  greet  un- 
certainty, nor  ia  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  bis  life.  Conjecture 
baa  been  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation. Nonnus  was,  aa  appears  from  his  produc- 
tions, a  roan  of  great  erudition,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  cither  educated  at  Alexandres,  or  had 
bved  in  that  city,  where  all  the  Greek  erudition  cen- 
tred during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era.  —  Was 
be  born  a  Christisn,  or  did  he  embrace  Christianity 
after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age  \  We  have  here  a 
question  about  which  the  ancients  have  left  us  in  com- 
plete uncertainty.  The  author  of  the  Dionysiaca  most 
have  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  lhat 
any  Christian,  even  supposing  lhat  be  had  made  the 
Greek  mythology  a  subject  of  deep  study,  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
ing of  which  be  must  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  his  fellow- Chnstiaus.  And  yet 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  Christian  poem. — It  is  prob- 
able, then,  lhat  he  waa  at  first  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
the  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  time  makes  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  hsve  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  1  To  explain  this  silence, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  Nonnus  was  one  of  those 
pagan  philosophers  and  sophists,  who  were  a  parly  in 
the  tumuli  at  Alexandres,  which  had  becu  excited  by 
the  intolerance  of  the  bishop  Thcophilus.  To  escape 
the  vengeance  of  ibcir  opponents,  some  of  these  phi- 
losophers expatriated  themselves,  others  submitted  to 
baptism.  If  Nonnus  was  in  the  number  of  the  latter, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters of  the  day  could  derive  no  advantage  to  their 
cause  from  his  conversion.  ( Wcichert,  de  Nonno  Pa- 
nopotilano,  ViUb.,  1810  )  This  hypothesis  fixes  the 
period  when  Nonnus  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was 
then  contemporary  willi  Syncsius.  Now,  among  the 
letters  of  this  philosopher,  there  is  one  (Ep.  43,  ad 
Anastas.)  in  which  he  recommends  a  certain  Sosena, 
son  of  Nonnus,  a  young  man  who,  he  says,  has  re- 
ceived a  very  careful  education.  He  speaks,  on  ibis 
same  occasion,  of  the  misfortune  into  which  Sosena's 
father  bad  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  property,  and  this 
very  circumstance  suits  perfectly  well  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troubles  at  Alexandrea, 
which  bad  for  their  result  the  pillaging  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  pagans. — We  have  already  remarked  that 
ihcre  exist  two  poems  composed  by  Nonnus :  one  of 
these,  the  fruit,  probably,  of  his  old  age,  ia  a  strsnger 
to  profane  literature ;  ii  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
of  St.  John.  The  other  ia  entitled  Aiowaiaad  or 
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It  is  in  48  books  or  cantos,  and  gives  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  Irom  bis  expe- 
dition into  India ;  end  the  early  books  also  contain, 
by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europa  and 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  gianta,  and  nomcrovs  other 
mythological  stories.  There  are  few  works  about  ibe 
menu  of  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  bave  been 
more  divided  than  this  last-mentioned  production  of 
Nonnus.  He  who  would  be  a  competent  jud^e  in 
l his  matter,  must  possess  as  much  taste  as  erudition, 
and,  unfortunately,  theae  two  qualities  ere  not  often 
found  united  in  the  same  individual.  The  first  editor 
of  Nonnus,  Falckeoberg,  a  philologist  of  the  I6tb  cen- 
tury, carried  his  admiration  so  far  aa  to  place  lbs  poet 
on  a  level  with  Homer.  Julius  Cavsar  Scaliger  rvea 
preferred  bim  to  Homer ;  while  Potuian  and  Mum  us, 
without  carrying  ibeir  enthusiasm  to  such  an  extreme, 
beld  bim,  however,  in  the  highest  estimation.  On  the 
other  hand,  Nicholas  Heinaius.  Peter  Cunaeue.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  what- 
ever. The  truth  probably  liea  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.— In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  Nonnusv,  we  must 
bo  careful  to  put  away  from  our  minds  every  idea  of 
a  regular  epic  poem,  end  must  consider  trie  Aaovsea- 
ua  merely  aa  a  species  of  exercise  or  declanmtoo 
(jtiXertj)  in  verse,  which  has  served  the  author  for  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  display  the  fruits  of  vast  wad- 
ing and  research.  If  we  view  the  poem  in  this  light, 
we  ahall  find  that  it  ia  not  even  wanting  in  a  regular 
plan,  and  that  there  reigns  throughout  K  all  that  order 
and  method  which  euffice  for  auch  a  production.  A 
man  of  taste  very  probably  would  never  have  selectee 
such  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  has  displsyed  great  spun 
in  the  management  of  ite  details.  His  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by  s  great  variety  of  fables,  by  the  or uiy 
of  the  images  employed,  and  by  the  correctness  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  contains ;  yet  his  style  is  unequal, 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  emphatic; 
sometimes  easy  and  graceful,  but  much  more  frequently 
languid,  prolix,  and  trivial.  (Consult  OatcaroJ,  Asw- 
an* von  Panopolis,  dtr  Dickter,  Ac  .  Puerto,  1817, 
4to  )— But,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  which  is  lo  be 
aaaigned  lo  Noonua  in  the  list  of  poets,  his  Asoweisss 
certainly  possess  a  alrong  interest  for  us  as  a  nek 
storehouse  of  mythological  traditions.  It  is  sutfkiest, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  went, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  to  recollect  the  great 
number  of  poems  of  every  kind  of  which  Bacchus  sad 
his  mysterious  rites  were  the  subject,  and  of  which 
nothing  now  remsins  to  us  but  the  mere  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  preserved  by  the  erudition  of  Non- 
nus. Among  these  works  that  have  thus  perishes 
may  be  enumerated  five  tragedies,  bearing  each  ike 
title  of  "  The  Bacchante*"  and  having  for  then  se- 
ttlors «£schylus.  Cleophon.  lophon.  Xc nodes,  sad 
Cpi^eoes ;  two  Other  tragedies  of  .fUchylu*..  namely, 
•'  The  Bassaridts*'  and  "Seattle;"  a  piece  by  Caio- 
nua;  three  pieces  of  iEschylus.  Euripides,  and  lophon, 
each  entitled  "  Pentheus ;"  two  of  Sophocles,  each  ea 
titled  "Alhamas;"  a  aalyric  drama  under  the  saws 
name  by  Xenocles ;  various  comedies  entitled  the 
"Bacchantes,"  by  Epicherinus,  Aniipbaors,  Diecfes, 
and  I.ysippos;  together  with  a  host  of  diihyrambirs, 
and  other  worka  both  in  prose  and  verse — Hermasa 
remarks,  that  Nonnua  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  hexameter.  After  the  example  of  We- 
rner, the  poets  anterior  to  Nonnus  placed  the  ecswral 
pause  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (called  the 
penthemimeml  pause  in  the  language  of  the  pramm*- 
rians);  they  did  not,  however,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider tliet  the  serses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
rich  in  dactyls,  and  that  their  own  hexameters  nets 
rendered  harsh  by  reason  of  the  manv  spondees  tbey 
contained.  What  also  interfered  with  the 
of  their  lines  was  Ihe  practice  of 
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•  vowel  placed  before  a  mats  followed  by  a  liquid,  | 
in  which  they  directly  departed  from  Homeric  usage.  ( 
Nonnus,  on  hia  part,  replaced  a  portion  of  toe  sjiondtes ' 
by  dactyla,  introduced  the  trochaic  caaura  in  the  third  i 
foot,  b*ni»bed  the  trocheea  from  the  fourth,  made  long  | 
toe  vowel*  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liquid,  excluded  | 
toe  hiatus  excepting  in  phrases  borrowed  from  Homer,  ■ 
and  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  ages,  and  in-  ; 
Urdicied  himself  the  license  of  making  tho  caesura  | 
fall  upon  a  short  syllable.    If  by  these  changes  the 
hexameter  lost  somewhat  of  its  atatehness  and  grav-  I 
tty,  it  gained,  at  the  same  time,  in  point  of  fulness  j 
end  elegance.    In  fine,  versification,  which  had  be-  | 
come  too  easy,  now  resumed  the  rank  of  an  art.  1 
{Hermann,  Orphtc*,  p.  60. — Id.,  Elem.  Doetr.  Metr.,  ■ 
p.  333,  ed  Lip:,  1816.)    A  good  edition  of  Nonnus  ; 
ie  atdl  a  desideratum.    The  first  edition  of  the  Atorv- 1 
oiax.<i  was  given  by  Falckenberg.  from  a  manuscript  i 
which  is  now  at  Vienna,  from  the  Plan  tin  press,  Ant- 
werp, 1569,  m  4to.    It  coolained  merely  the  Greek 
text.    This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Wccbel,  with  a 
poor  translation  by  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1605,  in  8vo. 
Cunaus  published  in  1610,  at  l^eyden,  Animadoersio- 
nes  in  Nonnum,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  poet  by 
Daniel  Hainsius,  and  conjectures  by  Scaligcr,  which 
Wechel  afterward  joined  to  his  edition  of  1605,  pre- 
fixing, at  the  same  tune,  a  new  title-page.    Few  of  the 
learned,  after  this,  occupied  themselves  with  Nonnus. 
In  1783,  Villoison  published  in  bis  EputoUe  Vttert- 
en*e*  (Turin.  4to),  some  good  corrections  made  -by  an 
anonymous  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1605.    In  1809.  Moser  gave  an  ediuou  of  six 
books  of  the  biowoiaxd  (namely,  from  the  8th  to  the 
13th  inclusive)  at  Heidelberg.    The  part  here  edited 
contains  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  previously  to  his  In- 
dian expedition.    It  is  accompanied  with  notes,  and 
with  arguments  for  the  entire  poem.  The  latest  and 
best  edition,  however,  of  the  Atovvoiaxd  is  that  of 
Gratfc,  Up*  ,  1819-1826,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  notes  to 
this  are  merely  chlicsl.    The  editor  has  promised  an  ] 
explanatory  and  copious  commentary ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  appeared.    (Scholl,  Hut   Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  79, 
*eqq  ) — The  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 
St.  John'a  Gospel,  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Aldus  Manutius  at  Venice,  about  1501.    (Compare,  in 
relation  to  this  rare  edition,  Annul.  de*  Aide*,  vol.  1, 
p.  438  )    The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Paaaow, 
Lip*.,  1834.    The  Paraphrase  was  translated  into  Lat- 
in by  several  scholars,  arid  has  been  very  frequently  re- 
printed.   (Consult  Fabrietus,  Btbl.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
*tqq  •)    Daniel  Heinsius  has  criticized  this  production 
too  severely  in  his  Artttarehut  Saeer  (Lvgd.  Bat., 
1627,  8vo).    The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
very  remarkable  for  poetry  :  the  reproach,  however, 
which  some  make  against  it,  that  the  work  contains 
expressions  which  cause  hia  orthodoxy  to  be  suspect- 
ed, is  not  well  grounded.    The  work  is,  in  fact,  of 
eome  value,  as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings, 
which  have  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament.    It  oraUa  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  whtcb  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John'a  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered 
by  Gne»bsch  and  many  other  critics  to  he  an  interpola- 
tion.   In  chapter  19,  verse  14,  Nonnus  appears  to  have 
lead  44  about  the  thud  hour"  instead  of    the  itxtk." 
(Consult  Gnetback,  ad  toe.  ) — Tliere  m  also  extant 
-  A  Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Gregory  Nazisnxen  in  his  work  against  Julian, 
and  which  w  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  "Dionyaiaca."    But  Bentley  haa  given  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  collection  was  composed 
bv  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  (Bentley, 
Duo.  on  PhaUria,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.) -II.  An  ecclesi- 
astical wnter,  whose  era  is  not  ascertained.    He  is 
•Mpponcd.  however,  to  have  flourished  subsequently  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  before  the  eleventh. 


This  Nonnus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. (Bentley  on  Phala.ru,  p.  80,  ed.  1816  )  He 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory  N*xian> 
xen's  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  another  on  the 
luneral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  same  father  in 
memory  of  St.  Basd.  The  first  of  these  commenta- 
ries, if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  ell  the  mythological  notices  and  legends  ta 
which  Gregory  makes  allusion  in  the  course  of  his  two 
works  agsmst  Julian :  the  second  contains  all  the  no- 
tices of  Greek  history  introduced  into  the  funeral  dis- 
course on  St.  Basrl.  An  edition  of  the  former  was 
given  by  Montague,  Eton,  1610,  4to,  and  of  tbe  latter 
la  Creuier'a  Opueeula  Mythologies,  ttc,  Ltpt ,  1817. 
8vo.  Bentley  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  tbe 
mistakes  commiied  by  tins  Nonuua.  (Dim.  on  Phal., 
L  c.) — III.  (sometimes  called  Nonus)  A  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  en- 
tiled 'ExtTouii  Tift  iarptKiK  uiruerm;  rixvne,  "An  epit- 
ome of  the  whole  Medical  Art."  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  be  composed  his  work  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Coualantine  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  mo-i  prob- 
ably the  seventh  of  that  name,  and  who  died  A  D  959 
Tbe  real  name  of  Nonnus  ia  supposed  by  Fraud. 
Sprengel,  and  Bernard  to  have  been  Thcophancs,  as 
he  is  called  so  in  one  MS.,  and  as  a  pnysician  of  that 
name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  In 
three  MSS.  the  work  ia  anonymous,  and  there  ia  only 
one  which  mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  Thia  epit- 
ome is  divided  into  297  chapters,  and  contains  a  short 
account  of  most  diseases  and  iheu  treatment.  It  con- 
tams  very  little  that  is  original,  and  ia  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  Aetius,  Alexander  Tralliauue,  and  Pau- 
iua  v£ginela,  from  whom  whole  sentences  are  tran- 
scribed with  hardly  any  variation. — There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Marlius 
(who  writes  the  author's  name  Nonua),  Argent.,  1568, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  vols.  8vo,  Golhtt  tt 
Anul.,  1794,  1795,  with  copious  and  learned  notes 
by  the  editor. 

Nona*,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Anlium, 
the  position  of  which  will  ncsrly  agree  with  the  little 
place  now  called  Norm*.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
early  Latin  citiee  by  Pliny  (3,  5);  and  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnasaus  speaks  of  it  aa  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7,  13).  It  waa  early  colonixed  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Volsci.  (Lin.,  2,  34.)  The  zeal  which  it  displayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Marius,  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  the  adverse  faction.  Besieged  by 
Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla'a  generals,  it  was  opened  to 
him  by  treachery  ;  but  the  undaunted  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands  tbsn  become  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  conqueror.  (Appian,  BelL  Civ., 
1,  94  )  The  name  of  C.  Norbanus,  who  was  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Manus.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  106.)— II.  A  town  of  Apulia, 
northwest  of  Egnatia.  The  intervening  distance  is 
given  on  the  Tabula  Thcodosjana  at  16  miles.  Thia 
ancient  site  is  supposed  to  answer  nearly  to  that  of 
Convertano  (Rotnanelk.  vol.  2,  p.  179.— Cramer'* 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— III.  Casarea,  a  city  m 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lusitania.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Coloni*  NorbentiM  or  Caaariana.  (i'/in.,  4,  22. — 
Id.,  4.  35.)  The  ruins  of  this  place  are  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modern  Alcantara    (Vkert,Geogr.,v.1,^  396  ) 

NoRBANUa,  C,  a  native  of  Norba,  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family,  and  a  conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
rius.   (Kid.  Norba  I) 

Norickm,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vmdelicia  and  Khans,  on  tbe  east  by  Psnnoma,  and 
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on  the  south  by  Illyricom  and  Gallic  Cisalpine.  It 
was  separated  from  Vindelicia  by  the  CEnus  or  Inn, 
and  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  by  the  A I  pes  Carmen  or 
Julia?;  hut  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  limits  be- 
tween Noricum  and  Pannonia,  as  ll»ey  differed  at  va- 
rious times.  During  the  Uler  period*  of  the  Koman 
empire,  Mount  Cetius  and  part  of  the  river  Murius 
(Mat)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries,  and 
Noricum  would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Siyria. 
Cartntkia,  and  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and 
Bavaria.  A  geographer  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Coiistantius,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in- 
cludes Germania,  Rha?tia,  snd  the  Ager  Noncua  in 
one  province.  (Bode,  Mylkographt  Vaiicam,  vol.  3.) 
Noricum  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  division  of 
the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  may  be 
included  among  the  E|>archics  of  the  Ca?»ar.  (Stra- 
bo,  840  ) — Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Alpea  Nori- 
css  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  limea  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  the  Norici 
(whence  the  country  obtained  Us  name),  a  remnant  of 
the  Taurisci.  Noricum  was  conquered  by  Augustus  ; 
but  it  is  uncertain  whether  he  reduced  it  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  the 
colony  Sabaria,  which  was  afterward  included  in  Pan- 
nonia. (Plin  ,  3.  27.)  It  was  under  the  government 
of  a  procurator.  -{Tacit.,  Hut.,  1.  11.)  From  the 
"  Notttia  Imperii"  we  learn,  that  Noricum  was  sub- 
sequently divided  into  two  provinces,  Noricum  Ri- 
pente  and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  which  were  eep- 
arattd  from  each  other  by  the  Alpes  Nones*.  In  the 
former  of  these,  which  lay  along  the  Danube,  a  strong 
military  force  was  always  stationed,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  Ihtx — In  addition  to  the  Nona,  Noricum 
was  inhabited  in  the  west  by  the  Sevaces,  Alauni,  and 
Ambisdhtii,  and  the  cast  by  tho  Ainbidravi  or  Amhi- 
drani :  but  of  these  trihea  we  know  scarcely  anything 
except  the  names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best 
known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Taurisci  or  No- 
rici. which  was  besieged  in  the  time  of  Cs>sar  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Bon.  (C<rs..  B  G.,  1,  5.)  It 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Plin., 
8,  S3.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention 
were,  Juvatmm  (Salzburg),  in  the  western  part  of  the 
province  ;  Boiodurum  (Inn*iadi),  at  the  junction  of 
the  l»n  and  Danube  ;  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilaba,  or  Ovila- 
va  ( Welt),  southeast  of  Boiodurum.  a  Roman  colo- 
ny founded>  by  Marcus  Aurehus. — The  iron  of  Nor- 
icum was  in  much  request  among  the  Romana  (Plm.,  I 
24.  41),  and,  according  to  Polybius.  gold  was  once 
found  in  this  province  in  great  abundance.  (Polyb.,  ap. 
Strab,  MS—Eneycl  Ut  Knrnol '.,  vol.  16,  p.  274.) 

NoftTis,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  of  Fortune  ' 
among  the  Vub.mii     (Liny,  7,  3  )    Tertullian  calls 
her  Nersia.    (Apolog.,  c.  24  ) 

Nuthus.  the  surname  of  Darius  Ochua  among  the 
Greeks.    (Vid.  Ochus  ) 

NoTttJM.  the  harltour  of  Colophon,  in  Asia  Minor 
After  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysiinachos.  and 
the  death  of  that  prince,  Notium  became  a  flourishing 
city,  and  would  seem  from  some  authorities  to  have 
assumed  the  name  of  Colophon  instead  of  its  own. 
New  Colophon  certainly  occupied  a  different  site  from 
the  ancient  city.    (VI in.,  ft,  29  —Lit .,  37.  36  ) 

Notus,  the  south  wind  (from  the  Greek  Ndrof),  and 
corresponding  to  the  I^tin  Auster  The  term  vuroc 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tho  same  root 
with  vorif,  "  dampness"  or  "  humidity,"  reference 
to  the  damp  and  humid  character  of  the  south  wind  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy.  (Aul  Gell ,  2.  22  )  It  is 
also  apoken  of  by  the  ancienta  as  a  stormy  wind. 
(Horai,  Epod.,  10,  19  —  Vvrg.,  Mn.,  6,  355  —  Ortrf, 
Her.,  2,  12.) 
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NotarTs,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  about  ten  miles 
northeast  of  Vercella?,  and  to  the  west  of  Mediolanum. 
The  modern  name  is  Novara.  It  was  sitoste  on  a 
river  of  the  aame  name,  now  la  Gognu.  (Ton/.,  Hist  t 
1.  70  —  Plm.,  17,  22  ) 

NovesU'm,  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Neust,  and  situate  near  Cologne. 
(Taeil ,  Hist ,  4.  26  )  Ptolemy  calls  it  NoroiOiuv, 
arid  Gregory  of  Tours  Ntvtsium.  The  name  Nove- 
aium  occurs  among  the  writers  of  the  middle  *ges. 
(Pern  ,  Mon  Germ.  Hist  ,  vol.  1,  p.  218,  459.) 

NovionvrtUM,  I.  a  city  of  the  Bitunges  Cuki.  in  Gal- 
lia Aqoitanica.  (Cat  ,  B  G.,  7,  12.)  D'Aonlle  aid 
Mannert  agree  in  placing  its  site  near  the  modem 
Nouan.  The  more  correct  location,  however,  would 
be  Nouan-U- FusiUer.  (Lematre,  l»d.  Geogr  .  ad 
Cat ,  s.  v) — II.  A  city  of  Gallia  1  .ugdunensis.  on  the 
river  Ligcr  or  Loire.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern 
fitters  (Cat  ,  B.  G.,  7,  65.)  In  the  Ilin.  Ant .  p. 
367.  it  is  called  Nivimum  —  III.  A  city  of  the  Sues- 
•ones,  in  Gallia  Belgiea,  now  Soistont.  It  was  more 
commonly  called  Augvtta  Suettmum  or  Sues  rum  *  n 
(Cos.,  B.  G,  2,  12  —Btschoff  und  Miller,  Worterb. 
der  Geogr.,  p.  138  ) 

Noviomaocs.  or  NeoMAoes,  I.  or  Noviovucrn,  a 
city  of  the  Batavi,  now  Nimuegen.  In  the  Pentinger 
Table  it  is  called  Niumaga. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
fjcxubii  or  Lixovii,  in  Gallia  Lngdunensia.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  it  corresponds  to  the  modern  Caen ; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  modern  Lunruz. 
— Ill  or  Augusta  Nemetum,  the  capital  of  the  Ne me- 
tes, now  Spxret. — IV.  A  city  of  the  Bit  urges  Yms- 
ci,  in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  According  to  Mannert.  it  is 
now  Castillon,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde. 
Reichard,  however,  decides  in  favour  of  Castetnau  it 
Mtdoe. — V.  A  city  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  Regni, 
the  remains  of  which  may  be  traced  at  Woodcite, 
near  Croydon.  (Mannert,  Geogr..  vol  2.  pt  2.  p. 
159  ) — VI.  A  city  of  the  Treveri,  on  the  Mosella.  ftow 
Numagcn  or  ficumagen. — VII.  A  city  of  the  Vcro- 
mandui,  in  Belgiea  Secunda,  now  fftiyon.  It  is  also 
called  Novionum  or  Noviomum.  (Pert:.,  Man  Germ 
Hut ,  vol  I,  p.  30,  63.  146,  dec.) 

Nox,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities,  daughter  of 
Chaos.  From  her  union  with  her  brother  Erebus,  she 
gave  birth  to  the  Day  and  the  Light.  She  was  slse 
the  mother  of  the  Parce»,  Hespendcs.  Dreams,  of  Dis- 
cord. Death,  Momus,  Fraud,  dtc.  She  is  called  by 
some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  all  things,  of  god*  at 
well  as  of  men.  and  waa  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity. A  black  sheep  and  a  cock,  the  latter  as  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  day,  were  sacrificed  to  her  — 
Night  was  represented  under  rarioue  forms  :  as  rnbng 
in  a  chariot  preceded  by  the  constellations,  with  wings, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course  ;  as  traversing  the 
firmament  seated  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a  black 
veti  studded  with  stars.  Sometimes  her  veil  seem*  to 
be  floating  on  the  wind,  while  she  approaches  the  earth 
to  extinguish  a  flaming  torch  which  she  carries  in  her 
hand.  She  ha*  often  been  confounded  with  Diana,  or 
the  moon  :  and  her  statue  was  placed  in  the  temple  of 
that  goddeas  at  Ephesns.  (Hygin  .  Pretf — Serf  .ad 
V,rg  ,  A^n.S,  250. — Tibull,  X  4,  17  —  Vrrg  .  ^sj  , 
5,  731.  drc  ) 

NuceaT*,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Ganl.  north  of  Bri«- 
ellum.  now  Luzsara.  (Ptol ,  p  M  )  — II  A  city  of 
Umbria.  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Spolctmm.  and 
situate  on  the  Flamtnian  Way.  It  is  now  A*errr«. 
It  is  noticed  hv  Strata  for  it*  manufacture  of  wooden 
vessels  (Strab.,  227.)— HI.  A  town  of  Campania, 
about  twelve  miles  south  of  Nola,  now  Noeera  dr  Pm~ 
gani.  The  appellation  of  Alfsterns  waa  commonly 
tached  to  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  phire*  of 
the  same  name.  (Ln  .  10,41.— Phn  ,  3.  5  )  It  wrae 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  Sanastes. 
(Conon  ,  an.  Sere,  mi  JEn.,  7,  738.)    Nucorie  was 
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hesieged  by  Hannibal  after  hit  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Nola,  and,  on  ila  being  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  be 
caused  it  to  be  sacked  and  burned.  (Lit.,  23, 15.)  We 
learn  from  Tacitua  (Ann  ,  13, 31),  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Nero.  Nuceria  was  restored  and  colonized.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Itaiy,  toI.  3,  p.  212.) 

NuiTHdKEs.  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory 
appears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  southeastern  part 
of  Mecklenburg.    (Tacit.,  Germ  ,  40.) 

Nuba  PompilIi's,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cores.    On  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  at  first 
chose  no  king,  and  took  upon  itself  the  government 
of  the  slate  ;  but,  as  the  people  were  more  oppress- 
ively treated  than  before,  they  insisted  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed.    A  contest,  however,  arose,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  a  monarch,  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
the  former  ahould  select  *a  king  out  of  the  latter. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Numa  Potnpilios,  who  was  re- 
vered by  all  for  bis  wisdom,  which,  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  be  had  derived  from  Pythagoras, 
Numa  would  not,  however,  accept  the  sovereignty  till 
be  was  assured  by  the  auspicea  that  the  god»  approved 
of  his  election.    Instructed  by  the  Camena  or  Nymph 
E»eria,  he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
religion  ;  he  increased  the  number  of  Augurs,  regula- 
ted the  duties  of  the  Pontificcs,  and  appointed  the 
Fla mines,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Salii.    He  for- 
bade all  costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  blood  to  be 
abed  upon  the  altars,  nor  sny  images  of  the  gods  to 
oe  made     In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  his  insti- 
tutions were  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said 
to  have  given  a  plain  entertainment,  in  earthenware 
dishes,  to  the  noblest  among  hia  subjects,  during 
which,  upon  the  appearance  of  Egena,  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  golden  vessels,  snd  the  food  into 
viands  6t  for  the  gods.    Numa  also  divided  smong 
his  subjects  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered 
in  war;  and  he  secured  their  inviolability  by  ordering 
landmarks  to  be  set  on  every  portion,  which  were  con- 
secrated to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.    He  di- 
vided the  artisans,  seconding  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies  or  corporations.    During  his  reign,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was 
carried  on  ;  the  gates  of  Janus  were  shut,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  built  to  Faith.    He  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  hill  Janicu- 
lum  ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
the  books  of  hia  laws  snd  ordinances.— Such  was  the 
traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius, 
who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.    According  to  Niebuhr, 
and  the  writers  who  adopt  bis  views  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  reign  of  Noma  is  considered,  in  iu  political 
aspect,  only  as  a  representation  of  the  union  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  tribes  of  the  Tmenses 
and  the  Ramnes.    (lav.,  1,  18,  seqq. — Dion,  Hal.,  2, 
68.  seqq. — Cic  ,  de  Repub.,  2,  12,  seqq  — Plut.,  Vit. 
JVains. — Histories  of  Rome,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Ma' den — Encyel.  Vt.  Knovd.,  vol  16,  p  363.) 

Nomaktia,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  on  the  river  Duriua  (now  the  Douro),  at  no 
great  distance  from  its  source.  (Strata,  162. — Ap- 
pian,  Ron  Hist.,  6,  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Arevact  (Appian,  6,  c.  46,  66,  76. — 
Plot.,  2,  6).  but  Pliny  atatea  that  it  was  a  town  of  the 
Pelendones.  a  peoplo  who  lived  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  Arevact.  Numantia  waa  aituate  on  a  sleep  hill  of 
tte  size.  According  to  Florus  (2,  18),  it  pos- 
no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  verv  thick  woods,  and  could  only  bo  approached  on 
side,  which  waa  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades. 
6,  c.  76.  91.)  It  was  twenty-four  stadia  in 
The  site  or  this  place  ha*  been  a  sub- 
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ject  of  considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  prob- 
able thai  iu  ruins  are  those  near  the  modem  J'uetUs 
He  Don  Garray.  ( Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  456  )— 
Numantia  ia  memorable  in  history  for  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  the  Romans  for  the  space  of  four- 
teen years.  (Flor.,  2,  18.)  Strabo  states  that  the  war 
lasted  twenty  yeara  ;  but  he  appears,  as  Caaauhon  has 
remarked,  to  include  in  this  period  the  contest  which 
»a»  carried  on  by  Y  mathus.  (Strab.  162. — Casaub., 
ad  loc  )  The  Nnmsntines  were  originally  iudured  to 
engage  in  this  wsr  through  the  Influence  of  Vi  rial  bus. 
They  were  first  opposed  by  Quinlua  Pompeiua,  the 
consnl,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (Oros..  5,  4),  and  who  afterward  offered  to  make 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  thirty 
talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation  waa  broken  off  by 
M  Popillius,  who  succeeded  Pompeius,  B.C.  139. 
Popillius,  however,  did  not  meet  with  any  better  sue* 
cess  than  bis  predecessor;  be  was  ignomitnoualy  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His 
successors,  Mancinus,  j£milius,  Lepidus,  snd  Piso, 
met  with  simitar  diaasters;  till  at  length  the  Roman 
people,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  ap- 
pointed the  younger  Sripio  Africanua  consul,  B.C.  134 
(twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquering  ibe  Numantines.  After 
levying  a  large  army,  he  invested  the  place ;  and  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  be  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  ibe 
place,  B  C.  133,  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  three  months 


from  the  time  of  his  first  attack.  The  Numantines 
displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege;  snd,  when  their  provisions  had 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  periahed 
amid  the  flames.  (Apptan,  lib.  6. — Flor.,  2,  17,  seq. 
-  Ltv.,  £>/..  67  —  Veil,  Paterc.,  2,  A.—Encycl.  Us. 
Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  363  ) 

NuHKNivs,  I.  a  Creek  philosopher  of  the  Platonic 
school,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the 
beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  era  He  waa 
born  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  and  was  regarded  as  an  or- 
acle of  wisdom.  Both  Origen  and  Plotinua  mention 
him  with  respect  He  wss  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled flrpj  rr/r  tuv  'AKaJh/fUtiKuv  nepi  UXdruva  dto> 
OTuoeur.  "Of  the  disagreement  among  the  Aeademit 
philosopher*  respecting  Plata."  Eusebius  haa  pre- 
served  a  Tew  fragments  of  this  work.  (Seholl,  Hist. 
Lit,  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  107.)— II.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antomnes.  He 
wrote  two  works,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Al- 
dine  Rhetorical  Collection.  (SchSll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  3280 — Hi.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus.    (Jacobs,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  926.) 

NomkriInus,  Marcos  Aurklivs,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Cannes,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  Carua,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  284.  Numerianus  was  with  the  army  in  Meso- 
potamia at  the  death  of  Probua ;  but,  instead  of  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage  which  his  father  had  gained  ovei 
the  Persians,  he  waa  compelled  by  the  army  to  aban- 
don the  conquests  which  had  been  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria.  During  the  retreat,  a  weakness  of 
the  eyes  obliged  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  litter,  which  was  strictly  gusrded  by  the 
pnetorians.  The  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  aa 
well  aa  military,  devolved  on  Arriua  Aper,  the  pnet>- 
rian  prefect,  his  father-in-law.  The  army  waa  eight 
months  on  its  march  from  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
imperial  autbotity  waa  exercised  in  the  name  of  the 
emperor,  who  never  appeared  to  his  soldiers.  Re- 
ports at  length  apread  among  tbem  that  their  emperor 
was  no  longer  living;  and  when  they  bad  reached  the 
city  of  Chalcedon,  they  could  not  be  prevented  from 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they  found  only 
hit  corpse.  Suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  Arrius ;  and 
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■o  assembly  of  the  army  waa  accordingly  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Numerianus,  and 
electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Dio- 
clesisn.  who.  immediately  after  his  election,  put  Am  us 
to  death  with  his  own  hands,  without  giving  htm  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying  himself,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  proved  dangerous  to  the  new  emperor.  The  vir- 
tues of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  by  most  of  his  biog- 
raphers. His  manners  were  mild  and  affable;  and  be 
was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  eloquence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  successfully  contended  with 
Neruesisnus  for  the  prize  nf  poetry  ;  and  the  senate 
voted  to  htm  a  statue,  with  the  inscription,  •*  To  Nu- 
menanus  Cesar,  the  most  powerful  orator  of  his  times." 
{Vopi*t-,  I'**-  Numertan. — Aurel.  Victor,  dt  Cos.,  c. 
98,—.EuJrop  ,  9,  12.— Zonarai,  lib  12.) 

NuhicIa  Via,  a  Roman  road,  traversing  the  north- 
ern part  of  Simmum.  It  communicated  with  the  Va- 
lerian, I-atm,  and  Appian  Waya.  snd,  after  crossing 
through  part  of  Apulia,  fell  into  the  Via  Aquilta  in 
Lucania.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  261).) 

Numicius,  a  small  river  of  Latium  near  l»avinium, 
in  which,  according  to  some  authorities,  /Eneaa  whs 
drowned.  (Odd,  Fast.,  3.  647, —  Firy.,  A£n.,  7,  150, 
aeqq.—Otid,  Met ,  14,  358,  seqq.)  It  is  now  the  Rio 
Torlo.    (Sibby.  Viageio  Anhquario,  vol.  2.  p.  266.) 

Nustina,  Plouus,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  had  re 
turned,  after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  where  he 
bad  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  the  Cantabrian 
war.  The  poet  addresses  one  of  his  odes  to  him,  and 
bids  bis  friends  celebrate  in  due  form  ao  joyous  an 
•vent.    (Horat ,  Od  ,  1 ,  36  ) 

Numidia.  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  cast 
by  Afnca  Propria,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  south  by  Gietulia.  and  on  the  west  by  Maurita- 
nia. The  Homan  province  of  Xumidia  wa«,  however, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ampsagas.  and  on  the  earn  by  the  Tusca  (or  Zain), 
and  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiers. 
The  Nu  in  id  is  ns  were  originally  a  nomadic  people  ; 
and  hence  some  think  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nomodet  (HoudAec).  and  their  country  Nomodta  (So- 
paAia),  whence  came  bv  corruption  Numida  and  Nu- 
muUa.  (Compare  Pnlyb.,  37,  3  —  Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.. 
18 — Pltn  ,  6,  2.)  Others,  however,  are  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology.  (  Ftd.  Nomades.) — When 
the  Greek  and  Romao  writers  speak  of  the  Numidians, 
the  term  is  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribes  of 
the  Ma«;>a?«y)i  and  Massyli,  the  former  of  which  ex- 
tended along  the  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  M  u- 
lucba  on  the  west  to  the  Ampsagas  on  the  east ;  and 
the  latter  from  the  Ampsagas  to  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. When  the  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Numidians.  which  wss  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Syphax  was  king  of  the  Massssyli,  and 
Gala  of  the  Massyli.  Maairossa,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  various  turns  of  fortune, 
end,  siding  with  the  Romans  during  the  latter  part  of  I 
the  second  Punic  war,  yielded  them  very  important 
assistance,  which  they  requited  by  bestowing  upon  him 
all  the  dominions  of  his  rival  Syphax,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  his  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  on  the  west  to  Cy- 
renaica  on  the  cast,  and  completely  surrounded  the 
small  district  which  was  left  to  the  Carthaginians  on 
the  const.  (Appian,  8.  106.)  Masinissa  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  «  well- 
appointed  army.  (Fid.  Masinissa.)  —  Maainissa  left 
three  sons.  Micipsa.  Mastanabal.  and  Guluasa.  The 
two  latter  died  soon  after  their  father,  but  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.C.  118,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons  Adhertial  and  Hicmpsal,  and  to  his  nephew  Ju- 
guriha. The  two  former  soon  fell  victims  to  the  am- 
bitious achemes  of  tbe  last- mentioned  individual ;  but 
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be  himself,  no  long  time  thereafter,  paid  the  penalty  of 
hm  crimes  with  hi*  own  life.  ( Fid.  Juguriha.)— After 
the  capture  and  death  of  Juguriha  (B.C.  106),  the  Ivf- 
doin  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  b>  the 
Romans  to  Hicmpsal  IL  (Hintus,  Bell.  Afr,'U), 
who  was'  probably  the  nephew  of  Hicmpsal  the  son  of 
Micipsa.  Hieinpsal  was  succeeded,  about  B  C.  SO, 
by  his  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  civil 
contest  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  and  had  the  ma- 
fortune  to  espouse  lite  party  of  the  former.  After  d» 
victory  of  T  haps  us,  therefore.  Cssar  declared  the  wtols 
kingdom  of  Numidia  to  be  Roman  territory,  and  Sd- 
lust  the  historian  was  sent  thither  aa  its  govern* 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ,  2.  100.)  The  we»tem  d.stnct, 
around  the  city  of  Cirla,  was  bestowed  on  SiUros.fi 
recompense  for  his  services  to  Ct»sar  (Fid.  Cm*) 
The  country,  however,  still  remained  in  an  unsetiW 
stale,  a  prey  to  intestine  commotions,  until  it  fell »» 
the  bsnds  of  the  triurmir  Lepidus,  snd  after  him  ml* 
those  of  Augustus,  under  the  latter  of  whom  the  aspect 
of  affairs  waa  completely  changed,  and  a  mote  itjulst 
administration  introduced  into  Numidia.  Juba,  sotof 
the  first  Juba,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  bad  been  ed- 
ucated al  Rome,  and  had  gamed  tbe  friendship  of  As- 
[  gustus.  received  back  from  that  emperor  bis  father'* 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  alierauon. 
The  western  part  of  Numidia.  included  Ut*.«en  tst 
rivers  Mulucha  snd  Ampsagas,  which  had  formed  tat 
old  territory  of  the  Masssrsyli  and  Syubix,  logetasj 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  biin  lor  bis  king- 
dom, which  now  assumed  the  general  name  of  Msan- 
tania.  At  a  later  period,  in  the  reign  of  Ctaodiu«,tst 
western  portion  of  Numidia,  from  the  river  Amf*j£M. 
together  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  a*  far  as 
the  Mai va,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  province  uwa 
the  name  of  Mauritania  Casaricnsis,  from  Casstn, 
its  capital ;  the  remainder  of  Mauritania  received  tit 
epithet  of  Tingitana.  In  the  eighth  century  Nornidi 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  now  news- 
ally  under  the  Ottoman  pone — The  Numidumiw** 
a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  remarkable  for  their 
in  horsemanship.  Hence  the  epithet  of  tn/rent  appl*d 
to  them  by  Virgil,  and  poetically  denotn.g  *  »uca 
who  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  bridles.  iM>'--. 
1.  6  —Pltn.,  5.  3  —  Vng.,  JEn  ,  4,  41—  Eurycl.  ft 
Knmcl.,  vol  16,  p.  369.  —  Manner t ,  Geogr  ,  vol  ll, 
pt.  2.  p.  192,  seqq) 

Numitob,  I.  a  son  of  Procsis,  king  of  Alta. 
brother  of  Amulius.    (Fid.  Amulius.)—  II.  A  son  of 
Phorcua,  who  fought  with  Turnua  against  ^Enesi 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  342  ) 

Nt'NntNa,  a  goddess  whom  the  Romans  invoWrd  *iit-o 
they  named  and  purified  their  children.  This  bsri*"- 
ed  the  ninth  dav  after  their  birth,  whence  tbe  nsmr  of 
the  goddess,  AW  diet.    (Maerob.,  Sal..  1,  II.) 

Nubs.*,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  or  more  correctly, 
perhaps,  in  the  territory  of  the  .Equi,  and  near  u* 
banks  of  the  Anio.  lis  particular  site  is  iiuknewa. 
(Vug.,  JEn.,  7.  744  ) 

Nursia.  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  at  the  foot  of  ike 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Var.  It  w*s  noted  for  the.coWnes*  of  K* 
atmosphere.  ( Fir^  ,  ,E*.,  7, 715  — S,/.  //W  ,  8.41*.) 
The  modern  Noma  correspond*  to  the  ancient  w» 
Polls  Vespasis.  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  bolt 
here.    ( Cramer' jr  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  320.) 

Nycteis.  I.  a  daughter  of  Nyctena,  who  wa*  rsotbft 
ofLahdacus. — II.  A  patronymic  of  Antiope,  tbcdaoja* 
tcr  of  Nvcteus.  mother  of  Amphton  and  Zethus  by  J«- 
piter.    (Ovid,  Met.,  6,  110  ) 

Nyctbi.Iv*.  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  bis  **■ 
gics  were  celebrated  in  the  night  (sn'&  niekt.  ssd  re- 
to  perform).  The  words  latex  Nveiekus  tberr* 
signify  wine.  (Senee.,  (Ed.,  v.  482. — Pautan  .  I,  «A 
—On id,  Met.,  4, 1  ft. — Compare  Sere.  ad.  Yirg.,  £±* 
4,  303.— Lie.,  39,  8.) 
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NvcT*tr«,  father  of  Anliope     (Kid.  Antiope  I.) 

NrMPHiC,  certain  female  uVittes  ^morig  the 
The  imagination  of  the  Greeks  peopled  all  the 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forma  called 
Nymph*,  divided  into  various  order*,  according  to  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Thus,  1.  the  Mountain-Nymphs, 
or  Onadca  ('Ope«iflVf),  haunted  the  mountains  ;  2. 
the  Dale- Nymphs,  or  Napa<t  (Kairaiat),  tire  valleys  ; 
3.  the  Mead-Nymphs,  or  Lctmoniadea  (An/iuviudcr), 
the  meadows  ;  4.  the  Water-Nymphs,  or  Naiadea 
(Naiu&r),  the  river*,  brooks,  and  springs;  5.  the 
Lake-Nymphs,  or  Ltmniadea  (XiftviuAtc),  the  lakes 
and  pools.  There  were  also,  6  the  Tree- Nymphs,  or 
Hamadryadea  ('AurtiV*'«<W).  who  were  horn  and  died 
with  the  trees  ;  7  the  Wood- Xvm|'h&,  or  Dryadca 
(AoWoVr),  who  presided  over  idc  forest*  grnenillv  ; 
and. 8.  the  Fruit-tree -Nymphs. or  Flock-Nymphs  (.V/ir- 
uddea,  HtjXulAec).  who  watilxd  over  gardi  ns  or  flocks 
of  sheep. — The  Nymphs  occur  in  various  relations  to 
goi*  and  men.  The  charge  of  rearing  various  deities 
and  heroes  was  committed  to  them  ;  they  were,  for 
instance,  the  nurses  of  Bacchus.  Pan,  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  Aristwus  and 
£neas.  They  were,  moreover,  the  attendanU  of  the 
goddesses ;  they  wailed  on  Juno  and  Venus,  and  in 
huntress  attire  they  pursued  the  deer  over  the  mount- 
ains in  company  with  Diana.  The  Sea-Nymphs  also 
formed  a  numerous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 
Oces  mdes  and  Nereides — The  word  Nymph  (vv^aVn) 
seems  to  have  originally  signified  **  briite,1'  and  was 
probably  derived  from  a  verb  vu6u,  "  to  roavrr"  or 
"  tni."  and  which  was  akin  to  the  Latin  uubo  and 
nubet.  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
riageable young  women,  for  the  idea  of  youth  wa*  al- 
ways included.  It  is  in  this  last  sense  that  the  god- 
desses of  whom  we  have  been  treating  were  called 
Nymphs.    (Ketghtley's  Mythology,  p  237,  acijq.) 

NvitPH^euM,  I.  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Apollo- 
nn,  in  lllyricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of  asphaltus, 
of  which  several  ancient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion. Near  this  spot  was  some  rising  ground,  whence 
fire  was  constantly  seen  to  issue,  without,  however, 
injuring  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
{Antiot  .  Mirand.  AumcuU.  —  Mlvtn,  Var.  Iftst ,  13, 
IS  —  I'lin.,  24,  7.)  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mine  of  bitumen  liquefied,  there  being  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  whence  this  substance  was  dug  out,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  had  been  stated  by  Posido- 
fciu*.  (Strabo.  316  )  Pliny  says  this  spot  was  con- 
sidered as  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cas- 
sias, who  describes  at  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oracle  (41,  45)  Tho  phenomenon  noticed  by  the 
writers  here  mentioned  has  been  verified  by  modern 
traiellcrs  ss  existing  near  the  village  of  Selenitza,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aoiis,  and  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Sutchitta.  (Jones'a  Journal,  cited 
•y  Huphca,  vol.  2,  p  262  )  From  Livy  (42,  36  et 
49)  it  appear*  that  there  was  a  Roman  encampment 
here  for  some  lime  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
(Cramtr'a  Aw  Greece,  vol  I.  p.  61.)  Plutarch  (Fir. 
*y?/  )  tells  an  amusing  story  of  a  aatyr  having  been 
caught  asleep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  lo  Sylla,  the 
Roman  commander,  who  was  then  on  the  spot!— II.  A 
promontory  of  Athos,  on  the  Singitic  Gulf,  now  ('ape 
8  Grorfrto.  (Ptol..  p.  82  )— III.  A  city  in  the  Tau- 
pe Chersonese,  on  the  route  from  Theodoaia  lo  Pan- 
ttet|ta*um,  and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Fnxine.  In 
Pliny's  time  it  no  longer  existed  (4.  12).  The  ru- 
ins, however,  may  atill  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
modern  Vuafor.  '  (Mela,  2,  130  —  Sicpk,  Byz.,  p 

HrneH^EPe.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Procopios,  formed  a  separation  between 
the  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  It  ran  from  north 
to  soath,  entered  the  town  of  Martyropolis,  and  dis- 


charged itself  into  the  Tigris  southeast  of 
(Amm.  Marall.  18,  9.) 

Nvmphooobus,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  era  « 
uncertain.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  "Navigation 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,"  and  another  on  the  "  Won- 
ders  in  Sicily  snd  Sardinia."  (Schotl,  Hiat.  lot.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  184  ) 

Nysa,  I.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  a  city  of 
India,' on  a  mountain  named  Mercs,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  hie  Indian  expedition.  Arris* 
(6,  1)  places  it  between  the  Cophenes  and  Indus. 
(Compare  Win.,  6,  21. — Died.  Su  ,  2,  38.  —  The* 
pkraat,  Hiat.  PL,  4.  4  —  Polyeen  .  1,  I,  2  )  D'Atv 
ville  m  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  Nysa,  apart, 
however,  from  the  story  of  its  origm,  snd  seeks  to 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Nagger. 
( Geogr.  Aneienne,  vol.  2,  p.  339.  —  EeJoire.  aur  la 
Carle  de  Clude,  p.  21.)  Rennell  also,  and  Barbict 
du  Bocage,  are  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  and  strive  lo  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
ern Nughz,  making  the  river  Cophenes  the  same  with 
the  Cow.  (Rennell,  Deaeriptitm  of  India,  vol.  2,  p. 
219.— Barbier  du  Bocage,  p.  831.)  Sainle-Crou,  oa 
the  other  hand,  denies  tbst  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  or  auch  a  mountain  as  Meros.  (E*> 
amen  dea  Hiat.  d*Alez.,  p.  241.)  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  this  last  is  the  most  correct  opinion,  and  that  the 
story  was  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  Was  thus  treading  the  same  ground 
that  Bacchus  had.  Hence  the  etymology  given  by 
them  to  the  name  btowooe  (the  Greek  appellation  of 
Bacchus),  namely,  the  god  (Air),  from  Nyaa  (Aat, 
Grundriaa  dcr  Philologie,  p  44) ;  and  hence,  too,  the 
analogy  that  was  found  between  the  name  of  the 
mountain  (Mi/pOf)  and  the  Greek  term  for  a  thigh 
(jtnpoc),  which  waa  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Bacchus'*  concealment  in  the  thigh  of  Jove, 
and  his  double  birth.— II.  According  lo  Diodorns  Sie- 
ulus  (I,  15).  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  statea  (4.  2) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phoenicia  and  Uie  Nile 
(/itrafv  ♦oiv/*i7f  xai  NriXov),  leaving  its  precise  sit* 
uation  altogether  unknown. — III.  A  city  of  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  Hairs,  between  Parnassus  and  O* tanas, 
now  Nous  Shehr.  (Iiin.  Anton.,  p.  200. — Hteroclea, 
Syneedem.,  p.  699.)— IV.  A  city  of  Caria.  called  also 
Pythopolis  (Steph.  Byz.,  p.  567),  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Mcssogis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Meander.  Stra- 
bo studied  here  under  Anatodemus.  It  is  now  Noaki 
or  Noali.  (Strabo,  650.  —  PA*.  5.  29.  —  Poeaeka, 
vol.  3,  b.  2.  c.  10  —Chandler,  c.  63  )— V.  A  place  in 
Euhcea.  where  the  vine,  was  said  lo  pot  forth  leaven 
and  bear  fruit  the  some' day.  (Steph.  Byz.,  a.  ».  NaV- 
<ra<  — VI.  A  small  town  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  Ikeo 
tia.  (Strabo,  403  —  Steph.  Byz.,  a.  ».  Nwrni.)—  VII. 
A  town  in  the  island  of  Nasoo.    (Stepk.  Byz.) 

Nvs^cus.  a  surname  of  Bacchos,  as  the  god  of  Nysa. 
(Fid  Nysa.) 

Nvsiioes.  a  name  given  to  tbe  nymphs  of  Nysa,  to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  education  of  his  son 
Bacchus.    (Oaid,  Met.,  3,  314,  Ac.) 

o. 

Oaitus,  s  river  of  Sarrnatie,  falling  into  the  Pahw 
M»otis  De  Guignes  conjectures  it  to  he  tbe  modern 
Warden.  (Mem  de  fAcad.  dea  lnaer.,  die.,  vol  35, 
p.  546.)  Mannert,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
the  Vsen.  (Geogr  ,  vol.  4,  p.  79.)  The  nver  in 
question  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  gives,  how- 
ever, no  particular  information  respecting  it.  (HttoJ., 
4,  123  —Bahr.  ad  loe.) 

Oasis  (in  Greek  'Oaotr,  and  sometimes  Afaotf). 
the  appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots,  watered 
by  springs  and  covered  with  verdure,  which  are  sens- 
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tered  about  the  great  sandy  deserts  of  Africa.  In 
Arabic  they  are  called  Wahys.  The  Arabic  and  the 
Greek  names  aeem  to  conuin  the  same  root  with  the 
Coptic  Quake,  and  possibly  the  word  may  be  originally 
•  naurc  African  term. — The  Oases  appear  to  be  de- 
previous  ib  the  table- land  of  Libya.  On  going  from 
the  Nile  westward,  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  till 
he  arrives  at  the  summit  of  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continues  nearly  level,  or  with  slight  undulations,  for 
a  considerable  distance,  and  rises  higher  on  advancing 
towards  the  south.  The  Oases  arc  valleya  sunk  in  this 
plain ;  and,  when  you  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
find  the  level  space  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a 
lion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  ateep 


ills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land  The  low  plain  of  the  Oasis  is  aandatone  or  clay, 
and  from  this  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilizes the  country ;  and,  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebea  than  in  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
we  may  readily  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oases  is 
conveyed  from  some  elevated  point  to  the  south,  and, 
being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to  the  surface 
wherever  the  limestone  superstrstum  is  removed. 
( Wilkinson,  "  On  the  Nile,  and  the  present  and  for- 
mer levels  of  Egypt." — Journal  of  the  London  Geo- 
graphical Society,  1839.)  The  principal  Oases  are 
four  in  number:  1.  The  Great  Oasis  {'Oaaie  MeyaXt}, 
Pud),  which  Strabo  calls  "the  First  Oasis"  (9 
nyuvn  'Onoic.  70 1).  8.  The  Little  Oasis  ('Oamc  Mi 
Kpu,  Ptolemy),  called  by  Strabo  the  Second  Oasis 
('Oaotf  6evrrpa).  3.  The  Oasis  of  Amman.  A. 
The  Western  Oasis,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  mentioned  by  any  ancient  geographer  eicept 
Olympiodorus.  and  was  never  seen  by  any  Euro- 
peans until  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  visited  it  about 
20  years  ago. — These  four  constitute,  as  has  been 
said,  the  principal  Oases.  The  writers  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  enlarge  the  number  materially,  from  Arabic 
source*,  and  modern  writers  increase  it  still  more, 
making  upward  of  thirty  Oases.  (Bisekoff  nnd  Mol- 
Itr,  Wbrterb.  der  Geogr ,  p.  795.)— The  Great  Oasis 
is  the  most  southern  of  the  whole,  and  ia  placed  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  to  the  west  of  Abydoa.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Ammon,  with 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  (3, 
26).  He  translates  the  term  Oasis  into  Greek  by 
Uatcdpuv  vr/rrof.  Island  of  the  blessed,"  and  without 
doubt  this,  or  any  other  of  these  fertile  spots,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  traveller  of  former  davs  well 
worthy  of  such  an  appellation,  after  he  had  suffered, 
during  many  painful  weeks,  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  they  generally  presented  themselves  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  were  not  unfrequently 
assigned  aa  places  of  banishment,  where  the  state- 
malefactor  and  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  were  sometimes  comprehended  in  the  same  class, 
were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to 
waste  their  days  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  desert. 
— The  Great  Oasis  consists  of  a  number  of  insulated 
spots,  which  extend  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  course  of 
the  Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  considerable 
intervals  of  sandy  waste,  and  stretching  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  It*  Arabic  name  is  El- 
Wah.  a  general  term  in  that  language  for  Oasis,  M 
Poncet,  who  examined  it  in  169ft,  says  that  it  contains 
msny  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its  palm- 
groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure  It  is  the  first  stage 
of  ihe  Barfur  caravan,  which  assembles  at  Stout,  be- 
ing about  four  days'  journey  from  that  town,  and 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Far  shout.  The  exer- 
tions of  Browne.  Caillaud.  Edmonstone,  and  Henoiker 
have  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting locality. — The  Little  Oasis,  now  El-Kas- 
tar,  has  not  ^een  much  visited  by  traveller*.  We 
owe  the  latest  and  moat  distinct  account  to  Belzoni, 


who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from  lis 
valley  of  Fayounv,  arrived  at  the  close  of  the  fours 
day  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the  Eiloth,  lati  h, 
the  Elteah  or  Oasis:    He  describes  it  u  s  valley  rar- 
rounded  with  high  rocks,  forming  a  spacious  pbm  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  about  uiimki 
in  breadth.    There  ia  only  a  small  portion  cuUinud 
st  present,  but  there  are  many  proofs  remaining  that 
it  must  at  one  lime  have  been  all  under  crop,  and  tott, 
with  proper  management,  it  might  again  be  cully  res- 
dered  fertile.    Here  also  the  traveller  found  a  fosBt* 
ain,  the  waters  of  which  resembled,  in  their  cbu- 
ges  of  temperature  at  different  times  of  the  day.  u» 
famous  Fans  Solis  in  the  Oaai*  of  Ammon.   h  >•  w» 
ascertained  that  such  fountains  are  not  peculiar  to  toy 
one  of  the  Oases,  having  been  discovered  in  tarwsi 
parts  of  the  Libyan  desert.    The  change,  in  fact,  uket 
place  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere — The  Ossi»  rf 
Ammon,  cslled  by  the  Arabs  Stutah,  has  slready  htn 
psrtially  alluded  to  under  the  article  Ammoa.  It  a 
situated  in  hit.  29°  12'  N-.  and  in  longitude  W  i' 
E.,  being  about  six  miles  long,  and  between  fourwd 
five  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  met  d 
Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  aula 
A  large  proportion  of  the  land  ia  occupied  bydtte 
trees ;  but  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  fif,  tai 
olive,  the  vine,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  and  ens  ttw 
apple,  arc  said  to  flourish  in  the  gardens.   No  ad 
can  be  more  fertile.    Tepid  springs,  too,  holding  ato 
in  solution,  are  numerous  throughout  the  di»tntt;  «■ 
it  is  imagined  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  w  toe- 
nected  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  surrousdiiij 
country.    The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Ammon  ir*o> 
scribed  as  still  very  imposing  ;  and  nearly  amilefjoa 
these  ruins,  in  a  pleasant  grove  of  date-palm*,  m  tm 
discovered  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  (tr- 
eated of  old  to  the  Ammonian  deity.    ( Fid.  Adumo-I 
Tbe  interest  of  the  traveller  is  still  farther  excittd  by 
a  succession  of  lakes  and  remains  of  temples,  which 
stretch  into  the  desert  fsr  towards  the  west ;  »*l  "** 
dered  sacred  by  religious  associations,  and  by  inrtrt* 
dilionary  legends  of  the  native  tribes.    Tomb*.  «u- 
combs,  churches,  and  convents  ore  scattered  orer  tie 
waste,  which  awaken  tbe  recollections  of  tbe  Chn-oa 
to  tbe  early  history  of  his  belief,  and  which,  it  t* 
same  time,  recall  to  the  pagan  and  Mohammed* 
events  more  interesting  than  are  to  be  found  in  tie 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  can  town  ■* 
heart  of  any  one  but  those  who  are  connected  aia  ' 
remote  lineage  by  means  of  a  family  history.  At* 
abort  distance  from  the  sacred  lake  there  1*  a 
of  Roman  or  Greek  construction,  the  architecture  « 
which  ia*  executed  with  much  care  and  precision, 
cumetance  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  aorpn»c  u>  » 
country  surrounded  by  the  immense  desert*  of  Uj»> 
and  at  the  dials  nee  of  not  leas  than  UtO  rode*  frw  «• 
ancient  limits  of  civilization.    In  the  consecrated  ter- 
ritory of  that  mysterious  land  is  the  salt  lake  of  d'*- 
«Ate4,  distant  two  days  and  a  half  from  SnrA  ■«  » 
vall*y  enclosed  by  two  mountains,  and  extending  froa 
six  to  seven  leagues  in  circumference    So  holy  w  * 
esteemed,  that  M.  Caillaud  could  not  obtain  penm*- 
sioti  to  visit  its  banks.    Even  the  pacha's  firman  fuM 
to  alter  the  determination  of  the  sheiks  on  tbu  esKutal 
point.    They  declared  that  they  would  sooner  prr»b 
than  suffer  a  stranger  to  approach  that  sscred  u1*m, 
which,  according  to  their  belief,  contained  treasnr*1 
and  talismans  of  mysterious  powor.  It  is  *atd  u>  paw*** 
a  temple,  in  which  are  the  seal  and  aword  of  die  prope- 
et,  the  palladium  of  their  independence,  and  net  u>  <* 
aeen  by  any  profane  eye.    A  reasonable  doubt  rosy 
however  be  entertained  aa  to  these  assertion*;  fe» 
M.  Drovetti,  who  accompanied  a  detachment  of  uaoea 
under  Hassan  Bey,  walked  round  the  borders  of  u* 
lake,  and  observed  nothing  in  ita  bosom  but  rake* 
rocks.   Mr.  Browne,  too,  remarks  that  be  found  ma- 
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■hapen  rock*  in  abundance,  but  nothing  that  he  could 

positively  decide  to  be  ruins ;  it  being  very  unlikely, 
be  adds,  that  any  should  be  there,  the  spot  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  trees  and  fresh  water.    Major  Ken- 
ntll  has  employed  much  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Ossis  of  StteaJk  m  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Animon.    Ho  remarks  that  the  variations  between 
all  the  authorities,  ancient  and  modern,  amount  to 
liule  more  than  a  space  equal  to  twice  the  length  of 
the  Oasis  in  question,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  only  six 
miles  long.      And  it  is  pretty  clearly  proved,"  he  re- 
marks, **  that  no  other  Oat  is  exists  in  that  quarter, 
wiibin  two  or  more  days1  journey ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Sttrah  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  desert :  so 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
with  that  of  Animon,  and  the  edifice  found  there  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  whence  the  oracles 
•f  Jupiter  Amnion  were  delivered."    (Geogr.  of  He- 
rodiUug,  vol.  2,  p.  230,  ed   1830.)— The  Western 
Otru,  as  it  is  termed,  was  visited  in  the  year  1819  by 
Sir  A.  Edmonstonc,  in  company  with  two  friends. 
Having  joined  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  at  Deni  All,  and 
entered  the  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
southwest     At  the  end  of  six  days,  having  travelled 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  milea,  they  reached  the 
first  village  of  the  Western  Oasis,  which  is  called  Bel- 
lata.    The  principal  town  of  the  Oasis,  however,  is 
El  Cazar.    The  situation  of  this  laat- mentioned  place 
is  said  to  be  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence  at 
the  fool  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly  behind 
it.  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  filled  with  palm, 
acacia,  citron,  ami  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  some 
of  which  are  rarely  aeen  even  in  those  regions.  The 
principal  edifice  is  an  old  temple  or  convent  called 
Daer  el  Hadjm,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  wide,  but  presenting  nothing  cither  very  magnifi- 
cent or  curious     The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
villages,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other.    The  prevailing  soil  is  a  very  light  red 
earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation.    The  latitude 
of  this  Oasis  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Great 
Oasis,  or  about  26°  north     The  longitude  eastward 
from  Greenwich  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  than  28°. 
—At  different  distances  in  the  desert,  towards  the 
west,  are  other  Oases,  the  exact  position  and  extent 
of  which  arc  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  European 
geoirrapher.    The  ancients,  who  would  appear  to  have 
had  more  certain  intelligence  in  regard  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  than  is  yet  possessed  by  the  moderns, 
were  wont  to  compare  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  leop- 
ard's skin  ;  the  little  islands  of  fertile  soil  being  as  nu- 
merous as  the  spots  on  that  animal  — The  fertility  of 
the  Oases  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Sirs  bo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine ;  Abul- 
feda  and  Kdnsi  the  luxuriance  of  their  palm-trees. 
The  climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  winter.    Sometimes  the  rains  in  the  Western  Oasis 
are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in  torrents,  as  appears  from 
the  farrows  in  the  rocks;  but  the  season  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monstone  made  his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the 
total  want  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves 
the  general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.    The  springs 
are  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
hot  at  their  sources  ;  but,  as  they  continue  the  same 
throughout  »he  whole  year,  they  supply  to  the  inhabi- 
tant* one  of  the  principal  meana  of  life.    The  water, 
notwithstanding,  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  cool- 
ed in  an  earthen  jar.    (RusselFs  Egypt,  p.  393,  seqq.) 

Otxc*.  a  river  of  Crete,  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oaxca,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Virp.,  Eelog., 
I,  66. — Serv ,  ad  toe.)  It  is  now  the  Mylopotomo, 
and  apparently  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams 
in  the  island.  Some,  however,  identify  it  with  the 
Petrea.  (Cramer**  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  381. — 
Bischofi  und  Miller,  Wbrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  795  ) 
Oaxus,  a  town  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 


island,  at  the  mouth,  probably,  of  ihc  Oaxes.  It  was 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  which  had  its  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  (Hcod., 
5,  163. — Serv.  ad  Virg  ,  Eclog.,  1,  66. — Slepk.  Byz.% 
s.  v. — Httroeles,  p.  660.) 

Obrinoa,  a  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  line  of 
separation  between  Germama  Superior  and  Inferior. 
According  to  Spener,  Cluverius,  Celianua,  and  others 
it  corresponds  to  the  modern  Aar  or  Akr.  Mannert, 
however,  and  Wilhclm,  make  it  the  same  with  the  be- 
ginning of  (he  Upper  Rhine  ("den  Anfang  dea  OUr 
Rheins" — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  432). 

OssiqusKs,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  Vossius  places  him  a  short  period  prior  to 
Hononus ;  but  his  style  indicates  an  earlier  era. 
Scaliger  makes  him  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome;  while  Saxe  assigns  him  to  about  10?  A.D. 
(G.  I.  Voss,  de  Hut.  Lat.,  3,  p.  710  —  Saxe,  Ono- 
matt.,  vol.  1,  p.  289.  —  Funec.,  de  veget.  L.  L.  se* 
neei.,  8.  11,  seq).  He  was  probably  cither  a  Roman 
or  an  Italian,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  the  M  Livius  Obsequens  whose  nsme  occurs  in 
one  of  Gruters  inscriptions  (Inscript.,  241).  on  the 
supposition  that  Livius  may  have  been  altered  to  Ju- 
lius in  the  only  MS  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  this 
work.  (Fuhrtnann,Handbuch..  vol.  2,  p  490.)  Ohse* 
quens  has  left  us  a  work  "  On  Prodigies'*  {de  Prodi- 
giis),  containing  a  brief  account  of  all  the  presages  re- 
marked at  Home  from  the  consulship  of  Scipto  and 
Laelius,  A. LLC.  453,  down  to  that  of  Paulua  Fnbiua 
and  Quintua  iElius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  A.U.C. 
742.  The  portion  of  the  work  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  lost. 
This  production  is  taken  in  part  from  Livy ;  but  it 
contains,  at  the  same  tune,  some  historical  details  which 
arc  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  la  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The 
contents,  however,  are  full  of  absurdity.  The  best 
edition  is  thst  of  Kapp,  Curia,  1772, 8vo.  (Fuhrmann, 
Handbuck,  vol.  2.  p.  AW.—SckUl,  Hist.  Lit-  Rom., 
vol.  2,  p.  465  — Btthr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  658,  seq .) 

OcEAMtPKS  ('QueaviAec),  the  Ocean-Nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Occanus  and  Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the  nvcra. 
Mycologists  make  tbem  three  thousand  in  number. 
(Hts.,  Throg ,  364. —ApoUod.,  1,  2  —Heyne.  not. 
crU.,  ad  loc.)  From  their  pretended  names,  as  given 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  to  be  only 
personifications  of  the  various  qualities  and  appearan- 
ces of  water  (Theng.,  346.  —  Goltltng,  ad  loc.  — 
Keightley's  Mythology,  p  244.) 

Oc kanus,  I.  the  god  of  the  stream  Occanus  (ine\ 
Occanus  II.),  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  was  the  first- 
born of  the  Titans,  the  offspring  of  Omlus  and  Terra, 
or  Heaven  and  Earth.  Oceanus  espoused  his  sister  Te- 
thys. and  their  children  were  the  rivers  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceamdes  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 
(Hesiod,  Theog.,  337,  seq.)  This  is  all  the  account 
of  Occanus  tbat  is  given  in  the  Theogony  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethya  aa  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
(//.,  14. 201. 302.)  When  Jupiter,  he  also  ssys,  placed 
his  sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  her  daughter  Ju- 
no to  the  charge  of  Oceanus  and  Tethvs,  by  whom  she 
was  carefully  nurtured.  (//.,  14,202,303  )  The  abode 
of  Occanus  was  in  the  West.  (//.,  14,  200,  301.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  yEschylus,  in  a  grotto-palace, 
beneath  his  stream,  as  it  would  appear.  (Prom.  Vine- 
tus,  300.)  In  the  "Prometbeua  Bound"  of  this  poet, 
Oceanus  comes  borne  through  the  air  on  a  hippo-griff, 
to  console  and  advise  the  lofty-minded  sufforcir ;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  journey,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  he  came  from  the  Weat. — When  Hercules 
was  crossing  bis  stream  in  the  cup  of  the  Sun-god  to 
procure  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Oceanus  rose,  and,  by 
I  agitating  his  waters,  tried  to  terrify  him ;  but,  on  the 
hero's  bending  his  bow  at  him,  he  retired.  (Pherec, 
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trp  Attun ,  1 1,  p  470.— Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  61, 
tea  )— II.  Beside*  being  the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term 
Ocean  us  (Uxravoc)  occurs  in  Homer  in  another  sense 
also.    It  is  made  to  signify  an  immense  stream,  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  circula- 
ted around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and  from  which  the 
different  seas  ran  oal  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Eratosthenes,  was  prev- 
alent even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  36).  Homer 
terms  the  ocean  afofipooc.,  because  tt  thus  flowed  back 
into  us* If    (Mm.  Crit ,  vol.  I,  p  254  )    This  same 
rrver  Oceanus  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  believed  to  descend  into  it  at  their  setting,  and 
emerge  front  it  at  their  rising.    Hence  the  term  <!»*?• 
«voc  is  sometimes  put  for  the  horizon  (Dumm  Lex,, 
$.  e.  i  bpifcr  icai  uKortftvuv  to  vrrep  yift  koj  e»ro  yijv 
fftiiofatpiov  )    In  Homer,  therefore,  ««rav6f  and  tfd- 
Xaaaa  always  mean  ditTerent  things,  the  latter  merely 
denoting  the  sea  in  the  more  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term.    On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  Oteantu  a*  encircling  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  shield,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  da*  ;  whereas  in  Virgil's  lime,  when 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  was  obsolete,  and 
more  correct  geographical  views  had  come  in.  we  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  being  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
position  of  the  Mediterranean)  occupying  in  the  poet's 
description  the  centre  of  the  shield  of  .'Eneas.    If  it 
be  asked  whether  any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning 
•f  the  term  <Wav«c  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  the  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  af- 
firmative, may  be  cued  in  reply     Heitiod,  Tkeog., 
242— M,  Here.  Clyp.  314  —  Eunp,  Orett.,  1369. 
—Orph  ,  Hymn  ,  10,  14  —  W  .  //.,  Bt.—ld.fragm., 
44. — (Maiihy.  ad  Morcll ,  Thet ,  a.  v  'Queavoc  — 
Compare  Voleker,  Homeruehc  Geographie,  p.  86,  tea.) 
Ah  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  uKtavbc.  we  arc 
left  in  complete  uncertainty.    The  form  uyfjvoe  oc- 
curs in  Pherecydes  {Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  621. 
— Sturz.  ad  Pkerecyd),  from  which  it  appears  to  some 
that  the  root  wss  connected  with  the  Greek  yta,.yq 
(u  yea-roc,  u  ^-wf).    On  the  other  hand,  Mnnler 
(Rd  der  Karthagcr.  p.  63)  finds  the  root  of  uyf/voc 
in  the  Hebrew  hug,  "in  orbtm  ire."  as  referring  to  the 
circular  course  of  tho  fabled  Oceanus.    Creuzer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  ityevtn^  as  equivalent  to  iratotoe, 
"antiauiiM."   (Creuzer  utul  Hermann,  Briefe.p  160) 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
Nile  anion/  the  Greeks  was  uxenvoc  (Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
tophron.,  I  ID),  or,  more  correctlv,  perhaps,  uneapfi. 
(Viod  Sic  ,  I.  19  —Compare  Kilter's  Rrdkunde.  vol. 
1,  p.  570.  2d  ed.)    Now  in  the  Coptic,  according  to 
Cii'impollion,  onkami  means  "black,"  "dark;*1  and 
according  to  Marcel,  oeheman.  in  the  same  language, 
denotes  "a  great  collection  of  water."    Will  either 
of  these  give  uKtavbe  as  a  derivative!    The  one  or 
the  other  of  ihem  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Arabic  Kdmug,  "ocean."'    (Ritter.loe.  cit  )  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  satisfactory  derivation  for 
the  term  Oua.no*  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  article  Ogy- 

OcKt.i.ns,  surnamed  Lncanos,  from  his  having  been 
•  native  of  Lucania,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  about  480  B.C.  He  wrote  many  works 
on  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  giv- 
en in  a  letter  written  by  Archytas  to  Pino,  which  has 
been  preserved  hy  Diogenes  Laertius  (8,  80).  But 
the  only  production  of  his  which  has  come  down  to 
os,  is  "O/i  the  Nature  of  the  Univerte"  (Wtpl  rijc 
ro9  navrdc  fvoeur).  Its  chief  philosophical  topic  is 
to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Ocellus 
also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(c.  3,  a.  3).  These  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive count  rv  of  Ocellus ;  and  hence  much  surprise 
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has  been  occasioned  by  the  circumstance  of  the  its) 
of  these  productions,  which  we  still  |<os«ess,  bein| 
in  Ionic  Greek  In  consequence  of  this  discrepance, 
Barth  (Advert.,  I.  42.  c.  I,  p.  1867),  P*rk»r  (/Vie. 
de  Deo  tt  Pr iivid  ,  1678  —  Dup  ,  4.  p.  35i.)  I  hoav 
aa  Burnet  (. -Ire kaol  Philot ,  p.  152).  aiwl  Mcineri 
(Phttotog.  BiMwth  ,  vol  1,  pt.  3,  p.  100  rr  204  - 
Hut.  Doctr.  de  vero  Deo,  p.  312—  Oath  dtr  H'» 
temch.,  p  584),  have  attacked  the  authenticity  of  tbe 
work  in  question  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Bentley 
(Hkalari;  p.  307,  ed.  1816),  Lipstus  {Manui  as 
Stme  Phil.,  I  l.disa  6).  Adelung  (Gnth  drrpb- 
losophe  fur  Lirlhaber),  Tiedcuiann  (Gntchrnl  rntt 
PhUosophcn,  p  198  et  209),  and  Bardih  <£/w*m 
der  vorzogt.  philot.  Hegnfft,  vol  1.  p  165),  d«U« 
in  favour  of  the  work.  These  conflicting  opinion 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  weighed  by  rU<kl- 
phi,  in  a  Dissertation  appended  to  h  s  rdmon  of  d» 
work,  and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  tbe  treat;* 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus  It  would  appar 
that  some  grammarians  of  subsequent  ages,  in  row- 
ing the  text  of  Ocellus,  caused  tho  Done  forms  t« do- 
appear,  and  translated  the  work,  so  to  speak,  toiotat 
more  common  dialect.  This  idea  was  fjr»t  started  by 
Bardili.  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  almost  »hso- 
lute  certainty  is.  that  the  fragment  of  the  saint  sod 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  selections  of  Siq!*m 
have  preserved  their  original  Doric  form  And  J*' 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  liu 
production  of  Ocellus  is  only  cited  for  the  fint  um» 
by  the  writers  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  wd 
at  a  period  when  the  New- Pythagoreans  hejrsii  » 
forge  works  under  the  guise  of  celebrated  n»ro«- 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rudolphi,  Upt.  1*1. 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Batteux,  Pans,  1768,  3  vo* 
12mo,  is  also  a  very  good  ono.  Batteui  correct 
the  text  after  two  Paris  MSS  ,  and  Rudolphi  a»M 
himself  of  Siebcnkee's  collation  of  a  Vatican  MS 
Gale  has  placed  the  work  of  Ocellus  in  hi»  Opunli 
Mytholngita,  Ac  ,  Cantabr.,  1671.  (Stkoll, 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  311,  icqa.) 

Ocklcm.  I.  a  city  in  Hi»pania  Tarraroncnuv  in r*** 
territory  of  the  Veltonrs.  now  FmmnnHt—  H  Ac:7 
in  Hispania  Tarraconcnsis,  in  the  territory  of  t)*Gil- 
Unci  —  III.  A  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpma.  among  \\*^- 
tisn  Alps,  on  the'  eastern  borders  of  the  kingdom  J 
Cotlius.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now  .4  riff"*', 
a  small  town  with  a  castle,  in  Piedmont,  not  f«r  f*« 
Turin.    (Cat*  .  B  G  ,  1,  10.) 

Ochos,  a  surname  or  epithet  applied  to  Aruwna 
III  ,  and  al<0  to  Darius  II  ,  k:ngs  of  Persia  It «» t"1' 
erallv  thought  to  indicate  illegitimate  birth.  »«1  u** 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Xotf.-f  (NotkafY  Th:»  ex- 
planation is0p|»O!'ed.  however,  by  some  Orients.  **** 
ars,  who  deduce  the  term  Of  hut  from  the  Persian  ft* 
or  Achi,  which  they  mske  equivalent  to  the  Unity- 
«M*  or  maje*ta'e  dignua.  (Consult  Cr*f»'s».  ^ 
Hcltr  ,  t.  t.  Arhas  —  Bhhr,  ad  Ctes  ,  p  )  J1* 
reign  of  Artaxerxcs  Ochus  has  been  notircd  rUe- 
where  (tid.  Aruxcrxes  III  ),  that  of  Dan»*  ^hl»- 
or  Darius  II .  will  now  be  given  This  prmrc  «■ 
the  illegitimate  son  of  Artaxerxes  I^»ngiin»nus  > 00,1 
after  the  murder  of  Xerxes  II  ,  Darius  surcefJ^  ™ 
deposing  Socdianus,  and  asremled  the  throve  him«'". 
B.C.  423.  By  his  wife  Pary satis  he  had  .Arta««« 
Mnemon  and  Cvrus  the  Younger.  Noihmg  very  re- 
markable occurred  during  his  reign,  but  some  were* 
ful  wars  were  carried  on  under  Cyrus  and  other  fed- 
erals. He  died  B.C.  404.  after  a  reign  of  u.r*"« 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  ArtaJ«rie».  «t* 
is  said  to  have  asked  him.  on  his  death  bed.  hy  *»| 
rule  he  had  acted  in  his  administration,  that  he  m^J 
adopt  the  same,  and  find  the  same  success.  1» 
kinq'a  answer  is  said  to  have  been,  that  h*  k"  >']'*f, 
kept,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  stnet  paiM 
justice  and  religion.    ( Xen.,  Anab ,  I,  l  -Dio*.  * . 
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1),  71. — Justin,  5,  11.)— II.  A  river  of  Bartriana, 
ruing  in  the  mountains  that  lie  northward  of  the 
source  of  the  Anus,  and  falling  into  the  Oxus.  (P/in., 
6.  17.)  Mannert  make*  it  the  modern  Dth&tck. — 
(Cor  mil  Wakl,  Mutel  und  Vordcr  Asicn,  vol.  1,  p. 
753  -Rxtier,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  22  ) 

Ocsus,  son  of  Manto,  and  said  by  some  to  have 
founded  Mantua.    (But  vid.  Mantua.) 

Ockicclux,  a  towu  of  Uinhria,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Nar  aud  Tiber,  and  a  few  inilea  from  the  bank 
of  the  latter  river,  now  Olricoli.  According  to  Livy 
(9, 41),  it  was  the  first  city  of  Umbria  which  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  Rome.  Here  Fabius  Maximua 
took,  the  command  of  the  army  under  Servilius,  and 
bade  that  consul  approach  his  presence  without  lie- 
torn,  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  dictatorial  dignity.  (Lip  ,  22,  11.)  Ocriculum 
■offered  severely  during  the  social  War.  (Flor.,  3, 
18.)  In  Sir* bo's  time  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  still  a  city  of  note  (Strab ,  227),  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  extracted  from  its  ruins.  From  Cicero  we 
collect  that  M do  had  a  villa  in  its  vicinity.  (Oaf. 
fro  Md— Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  278.) 

OfT*via.  [.  daughter  of  Cams  Octavius  and  Accis, 
and  sister  to  the  Em|>cror  Augustus.    All  the  histori- 
ans praise  the  bcautv  and  virtues  of  this  celebrated  fe- 
male    She  was  first  married  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  a 
awn  of  consular  rank,  and  every  way  worthy  of  her ; 
and  after  hia  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marc  An- 
tony, this  latter  union  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  a  means  of  healing  existing  differ- 
ences between  Antony  and  Oclavius.    It  was  with 
this  view  that  the  senate  abridged  the  period  of  her 
widowhood  and  of  her  mourning  for  her  first  husband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  than  five  months.  An- 
tonv.  however,  was  incapable,  of  appreciating  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  character.    After  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  winter  with 
hirn  (B.C.  39),  though, keeping  far  aloof  from  the  dis- 
solute pleasures  to  which  he  abandoned  himself.  With- 
out  her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
broken  out  between  Oclavius  and  Antony.    By  urgent 
prayers  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  incensed 
igjiust  her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and  her  own 
pregnancy,  she  went  with  his  consent  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with 
hnn.    When  Antony  went  to  make  war  against  the 
Pdrih'ans,  she  accompanied  him  to  Corcyra,  and  at 
fci*  order  returned  thence  to  remain  with  her  brother. 
\Yw  quarrels  arose  between  Oclavius  and  Antony. 
To  have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  the  former  ordered 
hj<«  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  send  her  back.    This  actually  happened. 
Antony  was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleopatra 
it  Ijtsticopolis,  when  letters  from  Octavia  ot  Athens 
informed  him  that  she  would  soon  join  him  with  mon- 
ey and  troops.    The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  un- 
welcome to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties until  Antony  sent  his  wife  an  order  to  return. 
Even  now.  however,  she  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
rivals.    Oriavius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
)f  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  insultingly  ;  but, 
feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  she  begged 
btm  not.  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  t!io 
peace  of  the  world,  and  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her, 
by  the  horrors  of  war.    Oclavius  granted  her  wish ; 
she  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  and  occupied 
herself  with  educating,  with  equal  care  and  tenderness, 
the  children  she  bad  borne  him,  and  those  of  his  first 
wife  Fulvia.    This  noble  behaviour  of  hers  increased 
the  indignation  of  the  Romans  against  Antony.  At 
last  he  divorced  her,  and  ordered  her  in  leave  his  man- 
sion at  Rome.    She  obeyed  without  complaint,  and 


took  with  her  all  her  children  except  Antillus,  ber  el- 
dest son,  who  was  then  with  his  father.   The  civil  war 
soon  after  broke  out. — On  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  herself  up  to  complete  retire- 
ment.   Her  sou  Marcellus,  the  issue  of  her  first  mar* 
riage,  was  united  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
and  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  successor ;  but  hit 
early  death  frustrated  this  design,  and  plunged  his 
mother  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.    It  was 
on  Virgil's  reading  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  the  beau- 
tiful passage  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  .Eneid,  where  the  premature  death  of  Marcellus  is 
deplored,  thst  the  poet  received  trom  the  a  or  row  nig 
parent  so  splendid  a  recompense.    (Kid.  Virgilins.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovered  from  toe  loss  of  her 
■on.    IIis  death  continually  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  at  last  ended  her  days  in  deep  melancholy, 
about  12  B.C.    Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  sen- 
ate were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  her.    (Sueton  , 
VU.  Jul,  27.  — 1W.  Vit.  Aug.,  17.  —  Id.  xb.,  61.— 
Plul,  Vit.  Ant  .  %%.  —  Encyd.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  367.) 
— II.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Messa- 
lina,  and  sister  to  Brilanmcua.    Her  life,  though  short, 
offers  only  one  series  of  misfortunes.   While  still  quite 
young,  she  was  affianced  to  Lucius  Silnnus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus ;  but  Agrippina,  availing  herself  of 
her  influence  over  the  imbecile  Claudius,  broke  off  the 
match,  and  gave  Octavia,  to  her  own  son  Nero,  when 
the  latter  had  attained  bis  sixteenth  year.    Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  sterility,  but.  in  reality,  that  he  might  unite  himself 
■  to  Poppcoa  ;  and  this  latter  female,  dreading  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  still  young  and  beautiful,  and  her 
I  possible  influence  at  some  future  day  over  the  capri- 
cious feelings  of  the  emperor,  accused  Octavia  of  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  slave.    Some  pretended  testi- 
mony having  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  torture, 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Campania.    The  murmurs 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  recall  her 
from  exile,  and  her  return  was  hailed  by  the  populace 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.    Alarmed  at  this, 
and  fearing  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
signal  of  her  own  disgrace,  Poppasa  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Nero,  and  begged  him  to  revoke  the  order 
for  Octavia'a  return.    Trie  emperor  granted  more  than 
she  asked  ;  for  he  caused  the  infamous  Amceins,  the 
author  of  his  mother's  murder,  to  come  forward  and 
testify  fal*cly  to  his  criminality  with  Octavia.  The 
unhappy  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria.  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Her 
head  was  brought  to  Poppsea.  Octavia  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.    (Tacit ,  Ann., 
24,  63  —  Suetcn.,  Vu.  JVer.,  36.) 

Octavunub,  the  name  of  Ocievius  (afterward  Au- 
gostus).  which  be  assumed  on  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  custom 
in  euch  cases.  Usage,  however,  though  erroneous, 
has  given  the  preference  to  the  name  Ottnvtus  over 
that  of  Octavianus.  (Cta,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  12,  25.— 
Tacit.,  Ann..  13.  8  —  Aurd.  Viet ,  de  Cat  ,  c.  I.) 

Ocravius,  I.  Nepos,  Cn  ,  was  pnetor  B  C  168.and 
appointed  to  the  commaiid  of  the  fleet  aoainst  Per*eus 
Ho  followed  this  monarch,  after  his  defeat  by  Paulus 
^Emilius,  to  the  island  of  Samolhrace,  and  there  ob- 
tained his  surrender.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with 
a  naval  triumph.  (Lie..  44,  17 — Id.,  44.  45  — Id, 
45,  6  —  Id .,  45. 42  )  In  BO  165  he  was  consul  with 
M.  Torquatns.  Having  been  sent,  three  years  after 
this,  into  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  young  king.  Anliochus  Eupator,  be 
wos  assassinated  by  order,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lvsias, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Anliochus.  The 
arrogant  and  haughty  conduct  of  Octavius  appears  lo 
have  hastened  his  faie.    The  senate,  however,  erected 
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a  statue  to  his  memory. — II.  M  ,  •  tribune  of  the  com- 
mon*, deprived  ol  his  office  by  means  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus {Vtd.  Gracchus  II.) — III.  Cn.,  was  consol 
B  C.  87,  along  with  Cmna,  Being  himself  attached 
to  the  party  of  Sylla,  and  having  the  support  of  the 
senate,  he  drove  hia  colleague  out  of  the  city.  Marius, 
ho* ever,  having  returned  this  same  year  and  re-enter- 
ed Home  with  Cmna.  Octavius  was  put  to  death — IV. 
C.  ihc  fsther  of  Augustus,  was  pr*tor  B.C.  61,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  correctness  and  justice  of 
his  decision*.  After  his  praHorship  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Macedonia,  and  defeated  the  Besai  and 
other  Thracian  tnbes,  for  which  he  received  from  his 
sold iv ra  the  title  of  Imperator.  He  died  at  Nola.  on 
his  return  from  his  province.  Octavius  married  Alia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Camar,  and  had  by  this  union  Oc- 
tavius (afterward  Augustus)  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Antony. — V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gUe'tus     {Vtd.  Augustus  and  Octavianus.)' 

Octobubos,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bouensi*.  It  was  situate  in  the  Vallia  Pennine,  on 
the  river  Dransa  or  lhanee,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone,  at  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  latter  into  the  I,acua  Lemanua  or  Lake  of  Geneva. 
It  is  now  Marti  gut,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Mar- 
tenach.    { Cat*  ,  B  G  ,  3,  I.) 

Octooesa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus.  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
is  joined  by  the  Sicoria.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Mtquinmza.  Ukert,  however, 
places  it  in  the  territory  el  la  Granja.  <C<e*.,  Bell. 
dr.,  1,61  ) 

OcvriTE.  one  of  the  Harpies.  The  name  signifies 
nciftflytng.  from  <iNri'<c,  "xipj/r,"  and  ircrofiai,  "ro 
fly  '    {Vtd  Harpy  t».) 

Ooknatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra,  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  hts  attachment  to 
the  Romans  The  accounts  of  his  origin  differ. 
Agathiaa  makes  him  of  mean  descent ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  others  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  according 
to  whom  he  eiercised  hereditary  sway  over  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  These  same  writers 
inform  ua,  that  his  family  had  for  a  long  time  back 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  from  the  latter  not  only  honorary  titles,  but 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  family  and  the  Roman  power,  is  evident 
from  the  name  Septtmiiu,  which  was  borne  by  some  of 
his  predecessors  as  well  as  by  Odenatus  himself,  and 
which  would  carry  us  back  probably  to  the  time  of 
Scptinnus  Severus,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria, 
and  from  whom  the  honorary  appellation  may  have 
been  obtained.  {Saint- Marttn,  tn  Biog.  Vmv  ,  vol. 
31,  p.  494,  Mtqq.r— The  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at- 
tained to  the  supremacy  tn  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated.  He  appear*,  independently  of  his  sway  over 
the  adjacent  tribes,  to  have  held  at  first  the  office  of 
decurio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself.  When  Philip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  youngrr  Gordian,  A.D.  244,  and  had  set  out 
for  Rome,  he  left  the  government  of  Syria  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Priscus.  The  tyranny  and  oppression 
•f  the  latter  soon  caused  a  general  revolt.  Palmyra 
from  this  time  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent 
city  ;  and  we  find  Septimius  Airanes,  father  of  Ode- 
natus, ruling  over  it  aa  sovereign  prince,  A.D.  351. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  ton,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. {Satnt- Martin.  I.  f.)  Odenatus  was  twice  mar- 
ried. The  mme  and  family  of  his  first  wife  are  not 
known.  He  had  by  her  a  son  called  Septimius  Oro- 
des.  His  second  wife  was  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
daughter  of  an  Arabian  prince,  or  sheik,  who  held  un- 
der his  sway  all  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By 
Zenobia  he  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Herennius 
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and  Timolaus.  Zenobia  herself  had  also  a  son  try  a 
previous  husband — After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Va- 
lerian by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odenatus,  desirous  at 
least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of  the  conqueror,  sent 
Sapor  a  magnificent  present,  accompanied  by  a  Inter 
full  of  respect  and  submission  ;  but  the  haughty  mon- 
arch, instead  of  being  softened  by  this  expression  of 
good- will,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  relumed  an  answer  breathing  the  utmott 
contempt  and  indignation.  The  PaJmynan  prince, 
who  read  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor,  im- 
mediately took  the  field,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  been  driven  across  the  Euphrates  by 
the  Roman  general  Balista,  gained  a  decisive  advan- 
tage over  their  mam  body.  He  then  burst  into  thctr 
camp,  seized  the  treasures  and  the  concubines  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers,  and  in  a  short 
lime  restored  Carrha,  Nisilna,  and  all  Mesopotamia  lo 
the  possession  of  the  Romans.  T  re  be  lb  us  Pollio  s> 
forms  ua,  that  be  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  lay  swge 
to  Ctesiphon,  with  the  view  of  liberating  Valerian, 
who  was  still  alive,  hut  that  neither  his  arms  nor  h« 
entreaties  could  effect  this  benevolent  object  ( 7>t*. 
Poll  ,  Trigtnt  Tyrann.,  13.— Zcmar,  12,  S3  —  Zos- 
im..  lib.  1.  p.  661  )  The  Palmy  nan  prince  then  tames" 
his  arms  against  Quietus,  son  of  Macnnus.  and  a  can- 
didate for  the  empire,  and  overthrew  bis  party  in  tat 
East.  As  a  recompense  for  these  important  sen  ices, 
and  his  constant  attachment  to  Gallienus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  the  empe- 
ror, conferred  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  Augustus,  sad 
intrusted  him  with  the  general  command  of  the  East 
Zenobia  also  received  the  title  of  Augusta,  and  Gra- 
des, Herennius,  and  Timolaus  that  of  Caesars  Odena- 
tus signalized  his  attainment  to  these  honours  by  ne« 
successes ;  and  by  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Augvstis 
history,  his  name  is  connected  with  the  repulse  of  ibe 
Goths,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
near  Heracles.  Treb  Poll,  Galium  Duo,  c  IS) 
Of  this  fact,  however,  there  remains  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  sov- 
ereign of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterward  by  the  hand  of 
domestic  treason,  in  which  his  queen  Zenobia  •*» 
suspected  to  have  hsd  a  share.  Tho  inurd«-rer  »« 
his-  own  nephew.  His  son  Orodes  was  slain  along 
with  him.    {Trebell.  Poll  ,  I  e) 

Onuses,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mama  Inferior,  to 
the  cast  of  Marcianopolis  It  was  founded  by  a  colo- 
ny of  Milesians,  and  is  now  Varna  in  Bulgaria  It 
was  also  called  Odesopolis.  Some  editions  of  Ptole- 
my give  the  form  'Odvoaoe  {Odygttu).  and  in  the  /ft* 
AM.  (p.  218)  Odissus  occurs.  {Mela.  2,  2  —Piny, 
II.— Ob.,  Trtst  .  1  9.  37.) 

Onion,  a  musical  theatre  at  Athens.  {SmJas.  t.  v. 
Meiov.  —  Artitoph  ,  Vt,p  .  1104  )  It  was  built  by 
Pericles  {Plut.,  Vtt.  Pericl.  —  Vuruv.,  5,  it),  and  was 
so  constructed  as  to  imitate  the  form  of  X erics'  trot. 
(P/m/.,  Vi7.  Per.)  This  shape  gave  rtw  to  some  pleas- 
antries on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, C  rati  mis,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to  ex- 
press that  the  head  of  Pericles  terminated  ss  it  wrre  m 
a  point,  aaid  that  he  carried  the  Odeum  on  his  brad. 
(Compare  Plut.,  I.  e  )  This  building  was  destroyed 
by  fire  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla.  It  was  re- 
erected  soon  after  by  Anobarzaues,  king  of  Capptiis- 
cia.    {Pausan..  I,  20.) 

OniNDs  or  Oom,  the  principal  deity  of  the 
Scandinavians  and  Northern  Germans.  Other 
for  the  name  were  Wodan.  Guodan,  Godan,  Voihn, 
Otktn,  dec.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodan  was 
the  god  of  merchants,  corresponding  to  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks  or  the  Mercurius  of  the  latins.  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  derived  its  name  from  him  (HWiim- 
tag).  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  as 
given  in  tho  older  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  of  B6r. 
the  second  man,  is  represented  as  baring,  with 
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brothers,  Vil*  and  V«,  defeated  and  slain  the  frost- 
giant  Ytner,  oui  of  whom  body  they  formed  the  habi- 
table world.    Some  expounder*  of  mythology  make 
Odm  and  his  brethren,  together  with  their  atitagoniat, 
w  >ot  forth  in  this  fable,  to  be  mere  personifications 
of  the  elements  of  the  world  — Hut  there  is  another 
and  a  younger  Odin,  who,  according  to  some  writers, 
it  partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  person- 
age.   In  all' the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by 
the  chroniclers,  mention  Is  made  of  a  chief  called  Odin, 
who  came  from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  followers  call- 
ed Astr  (vid  A*i),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  where 
they  built  a  city  hy  the  name  of  Sigtuna,  with  temples, 
and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ;  he  also  in- 
Tented  or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the  Runic 
alphabet ;  he  was,  in  short,  the  legislator  and  civilizer  of 
the  North    He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  death,  when  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  elder  Odin  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.    The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odin  and  his  host  is  a  aubject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius  Hystaspis :  others  (and  this  has  been  the 
most  common  opinion  among  Scandinavian  srckueolo- 
gBtts)  fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Koman  conquests  in 
Pontus,  50  or  60  B.C.    Suhm,  in  his  "  Geschichte  der 
SordiMchem  Fabelzcit"  enumerates  four  Odins.  One 
was  Dor's  son  ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta- 
nais.  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.    A  second  came  with  the  Aser,  from  the  borders 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Da- 
no*.    He  brought  with  him  the  Kunic  alphabet,  built 
temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
bs  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.   A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Siihm,  fled  from  the  borders  of  the  Cau- 
casus at  the  time  of  Pornpey's  conquests,  50  or  60 
years  U.C.    The  fourth  Odin  he  makes  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.    All  ibis,  bow- 
tver,  is  far  from  being  authenticated  ;  though  the  north- 
western emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  its  favour.    Odin  was  worshipped  by  the 
German  nations  until  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(Eneycl.  Vt  Knvwl ,  vol.  16,  p  400  )— The  legend 
of  Odin  evidently  points  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  northern  nations  by 
some  powerful  lender  from  the  East,  who  was  himself, 
in  some  degree,  identified  after  death  with  the  deity 
whose  worship  h<<  hid  brought  in  with  him.    This  de- 
ity appears  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Budda 
of  the  East,  juat  at'  the  traditions  of  the  North  respect- 
ing the  Aser  con.urt  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia 
in  a  very  reiti.uk.iWi'  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Asia. 
(W.{  Asi  )    The  sinking  resemblance  that  exists  be- 
tween Budda  and  Oi\in,  not  only  in  many  of  their  ap- 
pellations, but  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
has  been  fully  established  by  several  Northern  wri- 
ters.   (Consult  Mag  wen,  Eddaltercn  og  dent  Oprin- 
dette,  vol.  4,  pr<ef.  v.,  itqq. — Id  to.,  vol.  4,  p.  474,  478, 
teqq  ;  512,  seqq. ;  534,  teqq. ;  541,  seqq — Palmblad, 
d'  Budda  el  Wodan,  Upsal,  1822,  4to. — Wallrrutn,  cm 
Odm  och  Budda,  Holm  ,  1824, 8vo. — Compare  Kilter, 
VorhaVe,  p.  472  —Sir  W.  Jones,  Asiatic  Researches, 
»ol.  1,  p.  51 1  —Id,  iA.,  vol.  2.  p.  343.)   One  feature, 
however,  in  which  these  two  deities  approximate  very 
closely,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
same  planet,  namely,  Mercury,  is  sacred  to  both  ;  and 
the  same  day  of  the  week  (Wednesday)  is  called  after 
each  of  them  respectively.    Thus  we  have  the  follow* 
mg  appellations  for  this  day  among  the  natives  of  In- 
dia  :  in  the  Birman,  Buddahn  :  in  the  Malabaric,  Bu- 
ienkirumei,  Ac.    So  again,  some  of  the  names  given 
to  Budda  coincide  very  closely  with  those  of  Odin. 
Thus  we  may  compare  the  Godama,  Gotama,  and 
Samana-Codam  of  the  former,  with  the  Godan,  Gu- 
tan,  Guodan.  Ac,  of  the  latter.    (The  Westphalians 
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stilt  call  Wednesday  Goienstag.)  We  may  even  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  and  compare  the  names  of  both 
Odin  snd  Budda  with  one  of  the  earliest  appellations 
of-  Deity  among  many  nations  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Thus  we  have  in  Sanscrit,  Coda ;  in  Persian,  Choda, 
Chuda,  and  Ghuda ;  in  the  language  of  the  Kurds. 
Ckudi;  in  that  of  the  Afghans,  Chudui;  in  the  Cioth* 
ic  and  German,  God  and  Oott ;  in  the  Icelandic  and 
Danish,  Gud,  dtc.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  appear 
even  in  America.  Among  the  ancient  traditions  col- 
lected by  the  Spanish  bishop  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  there 
is  one  which  was  current  among  the  Indians  of  Chiapa 
respecting  a  certain  Wodan  or  Votan.  This  individ- 
ual is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  one  who,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  waa  alone  saved  from  a  univer- 
sal deluge.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  reach  the  skies ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  daring  project  was  frustrated ; 
each  family  of  men  received  a  different  language  ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (Teotf)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peo- 
ple the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  This  same 
Wodan,  ihoreover,  like  Odin  and  Budda,  gave  name  to 
a  particular  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  does  the  resem- 
blance between  Odin  and  the  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  himself  hesitates  not  to  use  the 
following  language  in  relation  to  it :  "  Cc  Votan,  ou 
Wodan,  Amcrtcain  paroit  dc  la  mime  famUle  arte  Us 
Wodt  ou  Odins  des  Goths  et  des  pcuplcs  d' origin* 
Celtique."  (Monumens  de  CAmerique,  vol.  1,  p.  382  ) 
It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  thai 
the  worahip  of  Odin  or  Budda  is  to  be  referred  in  its 
origin  lo  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race, 
these  namea  being  nothing  more  than  early  appella- 
tions for  Deity,  and  being  afterward  shared  also  by 
those  individuals  who  had  spread  this  particular  wor- 
ship over  different  parts  of  the  earth.  (Consult  Mag- 
nnsen,  Mylhot  Boreal.  Lex.,  p.  261,  scqq. — Niemcy- 
er,  Sagen,  betreffend  Othin,  ckc,  Erf.,  1821.  8vo  — 
Leo,  uber  Othin's  Verehrung  in  Deutschland,  Erl., 
1822,  8vo.  —  Klemm,  Germ.  Alterthtunsk.,  p.  280, 
seqq.) 

OooicBR,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli.  He  origi- 
nally served  aa  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary 
force  whish  the  later  emperors  of  the  West  had  taken 
into  their  pay  for  ihe  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors,  Glycerius  and  Juhus  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pan- 
nonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  yet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now 
asked  for  one  third  of  the  lands  of  Italy,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  them  as  a  reward  for  their  services.  Ores- 
tes having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoacer 
for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched  aganwt- 
Orestes,  who  had  shut  himself  up  in  Ticinum  or  Ts> 
tia.  Odoacer  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  ana 
to  be  plundered  by  hia  soldiers.  Orestes  himself  wa* 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  Placentia.  where  he  was  pub- 
licly executed.  A  D.  475,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after 
he  had  driven  Nepoa  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  waa 
called  Augnatulua  by  way  of  derision,  waa  in  Raven* 
na,  wherelie  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  hint 
of  his  imperial  ornaments,  and  banished  him  to  a  cas- 
tle in  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honourable  main- 
tenance. Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Italy,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Csrsar  and  Augus- 
tus.' For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  consid- 
ered as  having  ended  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Augustulus,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer' s  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Little 
ia  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  st  the  in- 
stigation, as  some  historians  sssert.  of  Zeno.  emperor 
of  the  East,  marched  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
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dispoaeess  Odoacer  of  hi»  kingdom.  Theodoric,  at 
the  betd  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoacer  near  Aqui- 
Icia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition.  Odoa- 
cer abut  himaelf  up  in  Ravenna,  A.D.  489.  The  war, 
however,  lasted  for  several  years ;  Odoacer  made  a 
brave  resistance,  but  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render Ravenna,  A.D  '493.  Theodoric  at  first  spared 
his  life,  but  in  a  short  time  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
<s»alh.  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy.  (Encycl 
Ua  KfuncL,  vol.  16,  p.  400  ) 

OoRrsAt,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of 
the  Thracisn  tribes.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sitalcea, 
a  king  of  theirs,  was  established  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory the  empire  of  the  Odrysae.  Thucydides,  who  has 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  ok 
serves,  that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euxine,  this  was  the  most  con- 
siderable, both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Its  mili- 
tary force  was,  however,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scy- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  empire  of  Si- 
talcea extended  along  the  coast  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days'  and 
nights'  sail ;  and  in  the  interior,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon  to  Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  daya\ 
The  first  founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been 
Terea.  {Herod.,  7,  137.— Tkucyd .,  2.  29  )  For  far- 
ther remarks  on  the  Odrysae,  see  the  article  Thracia. 

Odyssea,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Banica,  north  of  Ab- 
dera, among  the  mountains.  It  waa  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  fahuioua  tradition,  by  Ulysses.  (Potidan., 
Artemidor.,  Aaclep.,  MyrL,  up.  Strut  ,  149.  —  Bus- 
talk  ad  Od,  p.  1379.  —  Id.  ad  Dionyt.  Perirg.,  281. 
—  Sieph.  Byz.,  t.  e.—  Tstekucke  ad  Mel,  3,  I,  6.) 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  aamc  with  Olisippo 
or  Ulysippo  (now  Ltsbon\>  and  very  probably  we  owe 
Odyssea  to  the  same  fabulous  legend  which  assigns 
Ulysses  «s  the  founder  of  Ulysippo.  There  must  have 
been  a  town  in  Bxtica,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  degree  the  form  Odyssea  ('Odvaaeiu),  (he 
Greeks,  in  their  usual  way,  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  then  appended  to  it  the  fable  respecting  a  founding 
by  Ulysses.  (Consult  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  p.  351. — 
Mertda,  Cotmogr.,  pi.  2,  I.  2,  c.  28.)  — II.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sicily,  near  Pachynurn,  supposed  by  Fazel- 
lus  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  Cabo  Marzo. 
(BUehoff  und  Miller,  Wdrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  798.) 
— III.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer.  It  consists,  like  the  Iliad,  of  twenty-four 
books;  and  the  subject  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  ('OoW- 
arvc ),  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  a  land  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob 
him  of  his  wife  and  kill  hia  son.  Hence,  the  Odyssey 
begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  hero  is  considered 
to  be  farthest  from  his  home,  in  the  island  of  Ogygia,  at 
the  navel,  that  is,  the  central  part,  of  the  sea;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  (KoAv^u,  "The  Concealer")  has 
kept  him  bidden  from  all  mankind  for  seven  years ; 
thence,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  his 
misfortunes,  passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for 
him  by  his  implacable  enemy,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  be 
gajna  the  land  of  the  Phsaciane,  a  careless,  peaceable, 
and  effeminate  nation,  to  whom  war  is  only  known  by 
means  of  poetry.  Borne  along  by  a  marvellous  Phsea- 
r.ian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleeping;  here  be  is 
entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eumscus,  and, 
having  been  introduced  into  hia  own  house  as  a  beg- 
gar, be  is  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment 
from  the  suiters,  in  order  that  he  may  afterward  appear 
with  the  stronger  right  as  a  terrible  avenger.  With  this 
simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ;  and 
we  should,  eves  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  an  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Odyssey  in  a  complete  form,  naa  interwoven 
a  second  atoryr  by  which  the  poem  is  rendered  much  J 
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richer  and  more  complete ;  although,  indeed,  from  the 
union  of  two  actions,  some  roughnesses  have  bra 
produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.    While  the  poet  represents 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by  Minerva,  coming 
forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  m 
calling  the  suiters  to  account  before  the  people,  and 
then  afterward  describes  him  as  travelling  is  Piles 
and  Sparta  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  bis  lest 
father,  he  gives  us.  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  iu  anar- 
chical condition,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  iu  tuuj 
of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes,  which  produces 
the  finest  contrast ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  prepares 
Telemachus  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  «ork 
of  vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  prob- 
sble. — The  Odyssey  ts  indisputably,  as  well  as  the  Il- 
iad, a  poem  possessing  a  unity  of  aubject ;  nor  can  toy 
one  of  its  chief  parts  be  removed  without  leaving  a 
chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea ;  but  it 
differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  mors 
artificial  and  more  complicated  plan.    This  t»  ibs 
cave  partly,  because,  in  the  first  and  greater  division  of 
the  poem,  up  to  the  sixteenth  hook,  two  main  actiom 
are  carried  on  aide  by  side ;  and  partly,  because  the 
action,  which  passes  within  the  commas  of  the  wn, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  grestly  extendi 
by  means  of  an  episodical  narration,  by  which  the 
chief  action  itself  is  made  distinct  and  complete,  aid 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  atory  is  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  hero  hmv 
self.— It  is  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  sa  well 
as  that  of  the  Iliad,  offered  many  opportunities  for 
enlargement  by  the  insertion  of  new  passages;  aid 
many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration,  and 
its  occasional  diffusencss,  may  be  explained  m  Uus 
manner.    The  latter,  for  example,  ia  observable  m  the 
amusements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  entertained  by 
the  PhsRacians ;  and  some  of  the  ancients  even  qoe*- 
tioned  the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  the  datics 
of  the  Phcacians,  and  the  song  of  Demodocue  respect- 
ing the  loves  of  Mars  and  Venus,  although  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  been  at  least  extant  in  the 
60th  Olympiad  (B.C.  580-577),  when  the  chorua  of  u* 
Pbaeacians  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
clean  Apollo.    (Parana*  ,  3,  18,  7.)    So  hkewiw 
Ulysses*  account  of  bis  adventures  contains  many  in- 
terpolations, particularly  in  the  nckyio,  or  invocatioa 
of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  BUnbcted 
an  important  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroya  the 
unity  and  connexion  of  the  narrative)  to  the  iuukn- 
(Ufa,  or  interpolators  ;  among  others,  to  the  Orpbic 
Onomachtus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Piaislratidr,  «as 
employed  in  collecting  the  poems  of  Homer.  (&W. 
ad  Od.,  11,  104.)    Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics, 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus,  considered  the  wbole 
of  the  last  part  (from  Od.  23,  296,  to  the  end),  from  the 
recognition  of  Penelope,  as  added  at  a  later  period. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  great  defects ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  suiters  in  the 
infernal  regions  is  only  a  second  and  feebler  »r*y»». 
which  does  not  precisely  accord  with  the  Tirst,  sod  w 
introduced  in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Odyssey  eonld  never  hare  been 
considered  as  concluded  until  Ulysses  had  embraced 
his  father  Laertes,  who  is  often  mentioned  in  lbs 
course  of  the  poem,  and  until  a  peaceful  state  of  things 
had  been  restored,  or  begun  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  likely  thst  the  original  Odywey  al- 
together wanted  some  passage  of  this  kind ;  but  it 
was  probably  much  altered  by  the  Homeridae,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  it — That 
the  Odyssey  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  and  that 
many  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and 
manners  both  of  men  and  gods,  as  well  as  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  language,  is  quite  clear  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult and  bazaxdoua  to  raise  upon  this  foundation  aar 
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to  the  person  and  age  of  the 
poet.  With  the  exception  of  the  anger  of  Neptune, 
who  always  works  unseen  in  the  obscure  distance,  the 
gods  appear  in  a  milder  form;  they  act  in  unison, 
without  dissension  or  contest,  for  the  relief  of  man- 
kind, not,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Iliad,  for  their 
destruction,  ft  is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  af- 
far  leas  occasion  for  describing  the  violent  and 


try  consisting  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sicilians  in- 
termingled. (Compare  Silius  Ital ,  3, 257.)  It  was  a 
amall  place  in  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  Lep- 
tis,  and  yet  was  able  to  sustain  a  contest  with  this  city 
about  their  respective  boundaries,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Garamantcs  in  its  vicinity.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  SO  ) 
In  the  reign  of  Valcntinian,  the  Tripoli  tan  cities  were 
for  the  fir»t  time  obliged  to  shut  their  gates  againal  a 


angry  passions  and  vehement  combats  of  the  gods,  j  hostile  invasion  of  the  savages  of  Gsstulia ;  and,  find 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  all  appear  a  step  higher 
above  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  represented  as 


descending  in  a  bodily  form  from  their  dwellings  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing  in  the  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  they  go  about  in  human  forms,  only  discerni- 
ble by  their  superior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent 
Tctemachus.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference 
ia  to  he  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we  may 
add,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
preserve  unity  of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his 
picture,  and  to  exclude  everything  irrelevant.  The 
attempt  of  many  learned  writers  to  discover  a  different 
religion  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
leads  to  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M.  Constant,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  work 
"D«  U  Religion"  (vol.  3).  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
thia  length,' as  he  distinguishes  "trois  espicet  de  my- 
thoiogie"  in  the  Homeric  pocrns.  and  determines  from 
them  the  sge  of  the  different  parts.  It  ought,  how- 
ever,  above  all  things,  to  have  been  made  clear  how 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
professor  of  this  supposed  religion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  gods;  in  which  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  if  the  difference  of  character  in 
the  gods  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  by  the 
poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
ether  hand,  the  human  race  appears,  in  the  houses  of 
Nestor,  Menelatis,  and  especially  of  A  nous,  in  a  far 
more  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  far  greater  comfort 
and  luxury,  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atride,  in  their  native  palace, 
and  the  peaceable  Pharacians  could  securely  abandon 
themselves,  find  a  place  in  a  rough  camp  *  Granting, 
however,  that  a  different  taste  and  feeling  is  shown  in 
the  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  a  greater  difference 
than  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  the  same  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age  ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
didly, we  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  bv  the 
Chorisontet  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  at- 
tributing the  wonderful  genius  of  Homer  to  two  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  its  plan  and  the  conception  of  its  chief  char- 
acters, of  Ulysses  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Menclaii*. 
atands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  the  Iliad  ;  that  it  al- 
waye  presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
and  silently  refers  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explain 
lb©  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  which  lie  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  action,  but  not  one  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad.  Tf  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition, 
that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youthful  vears,  communicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  which  had 
long  been  working  in  his  mind,  and  left  it  to  him  for 
completion.    (Midler,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  57,  seqq.) 

OEa,  I.  a  town  in  the  island  of  .Egina,  above  20 
audi  a  from  the  capital.  (Herod.,  5, 83  )— II.  A  town 
in  the  island  of  Thera,  called  also  Calliste.  —  III.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  two  Svrtes, 
and  forming,  together  with  Sahrata  and  Leptis  Magna, 
the  district  called  Tripoli's.    This  city  first  grew  up 


'  ing  themselves  unprotected  by  the  venal  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Africa  was  intrusted, 
they  joined  the  rebellious  standard  of  a  Moor.  The 
insurrection  waa  suppressed  by  the  ability  of  The- 
odosius,  the  Roman  general.  Seventy  years  after, 
the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  OEa  no  longer  existed,  since  Pro- 
copius,  who  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  other  citiea 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  passes  over  G2a  m  silence. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo- 
graphical miles  to  the  cast  of  the  modern  Tripoli  [or. 
as  the  natives  call  it,  Tarabtct).  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  of  the  city  'Eua  (Eon);  the  Peutinger  Table 
gives  Osa,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (Eet.  (Man- 
ncrt.  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  135.) 

CBaobus,  the  father  of  Orpheus  by  Calliope.  He 
was  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  Hs»mus, 
and  also  Hebros,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  (Eagrimt,  which  thus  be- 
comes equivalent  to  "  Thraciui"  oi  "  ThracicutJ" 
(Ovid,  lb  ,  A%\.—  Vxrg.,  G,  4.  524.— Apollod .,  1.  3.) 

(EbalIa,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Lacoma,  which  it 
received  from  CEbatus,  one  of  its  ancient  kings.  (Sen. 
ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  4.  125.)  Heuce  CBbaltua  is  used 
by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Laconicut  or  Spartanus, 
and  is  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux  (**  QSbahi  fratrca," 
Statius,  Sy/r.,  3,  2,  10),  to  Helen  ('« QZbalia  pcllex," 
Ovid,  Rem.  Am,  458).  to  Hyacinthus  ("  febaliu* 
puer."  Martial,  14,  173),  dec.  —  II.  A  name  applied 
to  Tarentum,  because  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
(P/in.,  3,  11  —Flor.,  I,  18.) 

(Ebai.us,  I.  a  son  of  Argulius,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  country  received  from  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  of  GSbalia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tyndarus, 
and  grandfather  of  Helen.  (Hygin.,  fab  ,  78  ) — II. 
A  son  of  Telon,  king  of  Caprca-,  and  of  the  nymph 
Sebethis.    (  Vtrg.,  Mn  ,  7,  734  —  Serv.,  ad  loe  j 

CEchai-Ta,  I.  a  citv  of  Thessaly.  in  the  district  of 
Estiajotis.  (Horn.,  //.,  2,  729  )  Homer  here  couples 
it  with  Trioca  and  Ithomc,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Thessslian  city.  Many  poets,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,  not  adhering  to  the  Homeric  geography, 
were  of  opinion  that  CEchalia  was  in  Euboca,  as  Soph- 
ocles, for  instance,  in  his  Trachinias  ;  while  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messema.  (Strabo,  438  — 
Cramcr'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  362  )— II.  A  city  of 
vEtolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eurytancs.  (Strabo, 
448.) — III.  A  citv  of  Euboea,  where  Etirvtus  reigned, 
and  which  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  But  thia  opin- 
ion, which  is  maintained  by  many  writers,  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  well-grounded  one.  and  we  ought 
to  look,  in  all  probability,  for  the  CEchalia  of  Eurytue 
in  Thessaly.  ( Vid.  CEchalia  I. —  Cramtr's  Arte. 
Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  139.)— IV.  A  ciiy  of  Messenia.  ac- 
cording to  some  the  residence  of  Eurytus.  (Pau*an., 
4,  33  )  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  has  been 
much  agitated  bv  the  commentators  on  Horner ;  for, 
as  Strabo  remarks,  the  poet  seems  to  speak  of  two 
places  of  that  name,  both  belonging  to  Eurytus,  one 
in  Thessaly.  the  other  in  Messenia ;  it  was  from  the 
latter  that  Thamyris,  the  Thracian  bard,  was  proceed- 
ing on  his  way  to  Dortum,  another  Mcssentan  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  art.  (II.,  2,  594  )  A pollodorus  acknowledges! 
only  one  CEchalia  of  Eurytus,  which  he  placed  in 
ITiessaly ;  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  admitted  also  the 


the  Roman  sway,  and  waa  founded  by  a  colo-  |  Messenian  city,  which  he  identified  with  Andania,  a 
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well-known  town  of  that  province  on  the  Arcadian 

frontier.  (Strabo,  339.— Cramer '#  Anc  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  lit".,  .w yy  j 

(KcUMKNica,  an  ancient  Greek  Commentator  on  the 
Scriptures.  The  lime  ai  which  he  lived  is  uncertain; 
hut  it  was  after  the  eighth  century  and  before  the 
tenth.  He  is  generally  placed  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
Cave  assigns  to  him  the  date  A.D.  990  ;  Lardner, 
A.D.  950.  (Ecumcnius  was  birhop  of  Tricca,  and 
the  author  of  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous illustration  of  these  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Besides  his  own  remarks  and  notes,  they 
consist  of  a  compilation  of  the  notes  and  observations 
of  Chrysoslutn,  Cynll  of  Alexandres.  Gregory  ISazian 
zeo,  and  others.  He  is  thought  to  have  written  also 
a  commentary  on  the  four  gospels,  compiled  from  lh» 
writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  which  is  not  now  ex 
tant.  The  works  of  CEcumenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  1532,  and  in  Greek  and  l*atin 
at  Paris  in  1631,  in  2  vols  fol.  To  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary  of 
Arethas  on  the  book  of  Revelation*.  (Consult  Hojf 
nuin,  Lex.  Btbltogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  156  ) 

(Enirus  (OioVirovr).  waa  the  son  of  La'ius,  kin) 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasla,  the  daughter  of  Menu*ceus 
Homer  calls  his  mother  Epicasta.  An  oracle  bad 
warned  I  .jus  against  having  children,  declaring  that 
he  would  meet  his  death  by  means  of  his  offspring  . 
and  the  monarch  accordingly  refrained,  until,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  he 
forgot  the  injunction  of  the  god,  and  Jocasta  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  The  father  immediately  delivered  the 
child  to  his  herdsman  to  expose  on  Mount  Cithayon. 
The  herdsman,  moved  to  compassion,  according  to 
one  account  [Soph  ,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1038),  gave  the  babe 
to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybus.  king  of  Corinth, 
or,  as  others  say  (Eurip.,  Pkaniss.,  28),  the  neatherds 
of  Polybus  found  the  infant  after  it  had  been  ciposcd, 
and  brought  it  to  Periboea,  the  wife  of  Polyl  ius,  who, 
being  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named  it 
(Edipus,  on  account  of  its  swollen  feet  (from  ot'rhfu,  to 
new,  and  note,  a  foot);  for  Laiua,  previous  to  its  ex- 
posure, had  pierced  its  ankles,  and  had  inserted  through 
the  wound  a  leathern  thong.  The  foundling  CEdipus 
was  brought  up  by  Polybus  aa  his  heir.  Happening 
to  be  reproached  . by  some  one  at  a  banquet  with  being 
a  supposititious  child,  he  besought  Periboea  to  inform 
him  of  the  truth;  but,  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
from  her,  he  went  to  Delphi  and  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  god  directed  him  to  shun  his  native  country,  or 
elae  he  would  l«  the  slayer  of  his  father  and  the  sharer 
of  his  mother's  bed.  He  therefore  resolved  never  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  so  much  crime,  as  he  thought, 
awaited  him,  and  he  took  his  road  through  Phocia. 
Mow  it  happened  that  La'ius,  at  this  same  lime,  was 
.on  his  way  to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  child  which  bad  been  exposed  had  perish 
cd  or  not  Ho  waa  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  his 
herald  Polyphonies ;  a  few  attendants  came  after. 
The  father  and  son,  total  strangers  to  each  other,  met 
in  a  narrow  road  in  Phocis.  (Edipus  waa  ordered  to 
make  way,  and,  on  his  disregarding  the  command,  the 
charioteer  endeavoured  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  paih. 
A  contest  thereupon  ensued,  srul  both  Ui'us  and  the 
charioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one, 
who  fled,  were  slain  by  the  hand  of  (Edipus.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  La'ius,  Juno,  always  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchus,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
Sphinx  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Thebes.  It  had  the 
face  of  a  woman,  the  breaat,  feet,  and  tail  of  a  lion, 
the  wings  of  a  bird.  Thia  monster  had  been 
;ht  riddles  by  the  Muses,  and  she  sat  on  the  Phi- 
j  Hill,  and  propounded  one  to  the  Thebans.  It  waa 
is;  "What  ia  that  which  has  one  voice,  it  four-foot- 
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ed,  two-footed,  and  at  last  three- footed!''  or,  as  or*. 
era  give  it,  "  What  animal  ia  that  which  gees  on  Iota 
feet  qb  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  ju  three  a' 
evening  ?"  The  oracle  told  U  e  'I  be  jar  j  that  they 
would  not  be  delivered  from  her  ULt:.  ibey  had  toUtd 
her  riddle.  They  often  met  to  .ry  their  skill,  and 
when  they  had  failed,  the  Sphinx  always  c*.r.ed  off 
and  devoured  one  of  their  number.  At  length  H»  inob, 
son  of  Creou,  having  become  her  victim,  the  father  of- 
fered by  public  proclamat.on  the  throne,  to  which  bt 
hud  succeeded  on  the  diaih  of  1-aius,  and  the  hand  of 
his  sister  Jocasta,  to  whoever  should  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx.  (Edipca,  who  was  then  at  Thebes,  bear- 
ing this,  csme  forward  and  answered  the  Sphinx  thai  it 
was  Man  ;  who,  v*hen  an  infant,  creeps  on  all  lours; 
when  he  has  aim. tied  to  manhood,  goes  on  two  feel; 
and  when  oid,  uses  a  MarT,  a  third  foot  The  Sj»hiw 
thereupon  flung  herself  down  to  the  earth  and  pens** 
ed  ;  and  (Ed.pus  now  unknowingly  accomplished  the 
remainder  ol  the  oracle,  lie  had  by  his  mother  twe 
sons,  Eteones  and  Polynices,  and  two  daughter*.  An- 
tigone and  Ismene. — Alter  some  years  Thebes  wn 
aflln  ted  with  famine  and  pestilence;  and  the  ond« 
being  consulted,  ordered  the  land  to  he  purified  of  the 
blood  which  df  filul  it.  Inquiry  was  set  on  foot  ilirr 
the  murder  of  I -a  ins,  and  a  variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  guilt  home  to  (Edipus.  Jo- 
casta, on  the  discovery  being  made,  hung  herself,  and 
her  unhappy  son  and  husband,  in  his  grief  and  despair, 
put  out  his  eyes.  He  was  banished  from  Thehts; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  who  faithfully  sd- 
hercd  to  him,  he  came,  alter  a  tedious  period  of  miser- 
able wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies  at  Colrvnus, 
a  village  not  far  from  Athens,  and  there  found  the  ter- 
mination of  his  wretched  life,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  into  the 
bo*om  of  the  earth.  (Apollod.,  3,  5,  8,  $eq  —  Sopk* 
(Ed,  Col.)  The  history  of  his  sons  will  be  found 
under  the  article*  Eteocles  and  Polynices. — Such  » 
ihe  form  in  which  the  history  of  (Edipus  has  bee* 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Attic  dramaliata.  Wr  wdl 
now  consider  its  more  ancient  shape.  The  hero  of 
the  Odyssey  says,  "  I  saw  (m  Erebus)  the  mother  of 
(Edipodes  (such  being  hi*  Homeric  name),  the  fair 
Epicasta,  who.  in  her  igt.orance,  did  an  awful  deed, 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  he  married,  having  sUm 
his  own  father,  and  immediately  the  gods  mide  thti 
known  unto  men.  Now  he  ruled  over  the' Cadinarani 
in  desirable  Thcbca,  suffering  woea  through  the  uerm- 
cious  counsels  of  the  gods ;  but  the,  oppressed  with 
grief,  went  to  the  abode  of  Aides,  the  strong  pate- 
kceper,  having  fastened  a  long  halter  to  the  lofty  roof, 
and  left  to  Aim  many  woes,  such  as  the  Furies  of  a 
mother  produce."  (Od.,  11,  271,  geqq  )  In  the 
Iliad  (23,  679)  the  funeral  games  are  mentioned  which 
were  celebrated  at  Thebes  in  honour  of  the  "fallen 
(Edipodes."  Hcsiod  (Op.  tt  D.,  162)  speaks  of  the 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  at  the  seven-gated  Thebes,  on 
account  of  the  sheep  of  (Edipodes.  It  would  also 
seem  that,  according  to  the  almvepaasage  of  ihe  Odys- 
sey, and  to  the  epic  poem  the  "  CEdipodea'1  (Pa****-, 
9.5.  11 ),  Epicasta  had  not  any  children  hy  ber  son ; 
Eurvgcneia,  the  daughter  of  Hyperphas,  being  tht 
mother  of  his  well-known  offspring.  According  to  ihe 
cyclic  Thcbais,  the  fatal  curee  of  (Edipus  on  his  tout 
had  the  following  origin  :  Polynices  placed  before  bis 
father  a  silver  table  which  had  belonged  to  Cadmus, 
and  filled  a  golden  cup  with  wine  for  him  ;  but  when 
(Edipus  perceived  the  heir-looms  of  hia  family  Urns  *l 
before  him,  he  raised  his  bands  and  prayed  that  bis 
sons  might  never  divide  their  inheritance  peaceably, 
but  ever  be  at  strife.  Elsewhere  (up  SchoL  ad  -Sty*  . 
(Ed.  Col ,  1440)  the  Thebais  said,  that  his  sons  bas- 
ing sent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  the  shoulder  of  the 
victim,  he  flung  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  thet . 
might  fall  bv  each  other's  bands.    The  motive*  sa- 
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sngneu  by  the  tragedians  are  certainly  of  a  more  digni- 
fied nature  than  these,  which  seem  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant— Thia  story  affords  convincing  proof  of  the 
great  liberties  which  the  Attic  tragedians  allowed  them- 
selves lo  take  with  the  ancient,  myths.  It  was  purely 
to  gratify  Athenian  vanity  that  Sophocles,  contrary  to 
the  current  tradition,  made  (Edtpus  die  at  Colonus 
His  blindness  also  seems  a  tragic  fiction.  Eunpides 
mai  e*  Joeasta  survive  her  sons,  and  terminate  her  life 
by  the  sword.    (Kngkftnf't  Mythology,  p  340,  nqq 

CEnbcs,  a  king  of  Calydon  in  ,Eiolia,  son  of  Par- 
tbaon.  He  married  Althea.  the  daughter  of  Thestiua, 
by  whom  be  had,  among  other  children,  Meleager  and 
Deimira.  After  Althsa's  death,  he  married  Peribop*, 
the  daughter  of  Hipponoita,  by  whom  he  liecame  the  fa- 
ther of  Tydeaa.  In  a  sacrifice  which  CEneus  made 
to  all  the  gods,  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  forgot  Diana,  and  the  goddess,  to  revenge 
this  neglect,  sent  a  wild  boar  to  lay  waste  the  tern- 
lory  of  C-ilvdon.  The  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me- 
leager and  the  neighbouring  princea  of  Greece,  in  a 
celebrated  chase  known  by  the  name  of  the  chase  of 
tbe  Calvdontan  boar  {Vid.  Meleager  )  After  the 
death  of  Meleager,  (Eneus  was  dethroned  and  impris- 
oned bv  the  sons  of  his  brother  A  grins.  Diomede, 
having  come  secretly  from  the  city  of  Argos.  slew  all 
the  sons  of  Agrins  bnt  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  then,  giving  the  throne  of  Calydon  to  An- 
dnemon,  son-in-law  of  (Eneus,  who  was  himself  now 
too  old  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  him  to  Argolis 
(Eneas  was  afterward  slain  by  the  two  tons  of  Agrins, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Diomede  buried 
him  in  Argolis,  on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  (Enoe, 
called  after  (Eneus,  was  subsequently  erected.  (En- 
eus  is  said  lo  have  been  the  first  that  received  the  vine 
from  Bacchus.  The  god  taught  bim  how  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  juice  of  the  grape  was  called  after  his  name 
(o/Voc,  "win*  "^ApoUod  ,  1,  %  —Hygin.Jab.,  129). 

CEniIojC.  a  city  of  Acarnania.  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Achelous.  Thocydidcs  represents  it  as  situated 
on  the  Achcloiis,  a  little  above  the  aes,  and  surround- 
ed hy  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river, 
which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  atrength,  and  de- 
terred the  Athenians  from  undertaking  its  siege  ;  when, 
on! ike  the  other  cities  of  Acamania,  it  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponnesians,  and  became  hostile  to 
Athens.  (Tkuq/d .  1.  Ill  ;  2,  102.)  At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  it  was,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Acamaiiian  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Hut  power.  {Thueyd.,  3.  77.)  The  same  writer 
gives  us  lo  understand,  that  (Eniade  was  first  founded 
by  Alcmcon,  according  to  an  oracle  which  he  consult- 
ed after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince was  named  after  hia  son  Acarnan  (2,  102).  Ste- 
phanae  asserts  that  this  city  was  first  called  Erysichc, 
•  fact  of  which  the  poet  Alcman  had  made  mention  in 
a  passage  eited  by  more  than  one  writer  ;  but  Strabo, 
on  tbe  authority  of  Apollodorus,  places  tbe  Erysichan 
in  the  interior  of  Acamania,  and  consequently  appears 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  (Eniada;.  From  Pausan- 
ies  we  leant  (4.  25),  that  the  Messenisns,  who  had 
been  settled  st  Naupactus  by  the  Athenians  not  long 
after  tbe  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  city  to  (Eniadas,  which,  after  some  resistance, 
they  captured  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
ft»  their  torn  besieged  hy  the  united  forces  of  the 
Acarnaaians.  The  Messenians,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  the  town  against  so  great  a  number  of 
troops,  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy,  and  reached 
Naopadus  without  experiencing  any  considerable  losa. 
The  yEtoliana  having,  in  process  of  time,  conquered 
that  part  of  Acamania  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  AehHohs,  became  also  possessed  of  CEniada*, 
wheo  they  eipelled  the  inbabitante  under  circumstan- 
ces apparently  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which, 
it  was  said,  they  were  threatened  with  tbe 
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of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.  Vit.  Attx.)  By  the 
advice  of  Cassander,  the  (Eniada?  settled  at  Satiric 
(probably  Thyna),  another  Acamanian  town.  •  Many 
years  afterward,  the  /Etolians  wtre  compelled  to  evac- 
uate (Eniads  bv  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Poiybius  This 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favourably  situated  with 
regard  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fort  and  arsenal.  (/'*- 
lyb ,  4,  65  )  In  the  second  Punic  war  ibis  town  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Valenus  Lsviuus,  and 
given  up  to  the  ^Etolians  their  allies  {Lw.,  20,  24  — 
Poiyb ,  9.  39);  but,  on  a  rupture  taking  place  with 
that  people,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the  Acarnaniana. 
( Lie  38.  1  l.—Puhjb  ,  fragm  ,  22,  1 S  )  The  preciso 
site  of  this  ancienl  crty  remains  yet  unascertained  ; 
for,  though  many  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  a  place  called  Trigardon,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the' Achcloiis,  and  on  u»  nght  bank,  there 
are  several  strong  objections  againat  the  correctness 
of  this.  A  principal  obatacle  to  the  reception  of  such 
an  opinion  ia  found  in  the  fact,  that  Trigardon  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Achelous,  whereas  the 
ancient  town  wss  evidently  on  the  left.  The  ruins 
which  Sir  W"  Gell  describes  as  sitoatt  d  above  Mino- 
longhi  and  the  lake  of  Anatolieo,  on  the  apnt  named 
Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  characteris- 
tic features  appertaining  to  (Eniadas.  {Jtin.  of  Grerce, 
p  297.)  Dodwell,  however,  decides  against  Kurt* 
Irene,  and  in  favour  of  Trigordon.  {Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  21,  teqq  ) 

CEniprs  (OlWdr/c)'  •  patronvmic  of  Meleager,  son 
of  (Encus    {Ovid,  Met ,  8.  414  ) 

03x6a,  I.  a  town,  and  dermis  or  borough,  of  At 
tica,  classed  by  Harpocration  and  the  other  lexicogra 
phers  under  the  tribe  /Eantis  We  are  informed  by  the 
same  writers  that  it  was  part  of  the  Tetrapolia.  (/far- 
pocr.,  t.  v.  Olvnrj. — Steph-  Byz.,  t  v. — Strabo,  383.) 
From  Dodwell  we  learn  (vol.  2,  p.  163)  that  the  site 
of  this  town  still  retaina  its  name  and  some  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pan. — II.  Another  borough  of  Atti- 
ca, on  ibe  confines  of  Barotia,  near  Eleutherav — ID. 
A  small  Corinthian  fortress,  near  the  promontory  of 
Olmne.  {Strabo,  380  )  Xonophon  slates  {Hist.  Gr., 
4,  5,  0)  that  it  waa  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agcsi- 
laus. — IV.  A  city  of  Elis.  supposed  hy  some  to  be  the 
same  with  Ephyre.  situated  near  the  sea  on  the  road 
lending  from  Elis  to  the  coast,  and  120  stadia  from 
that  city.  {Strabo,  338  )— -V.  A  town  of  Argolis,  be- 
tween Argoa  and  Mantinea,  and  on  the  Arcadun  fron- 
tier. It  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  named  after  his  grandfather  (Eneus.  (Paiuan., 
2,  25—Apollod.,  1.  8,  6  )  The  site  of  this  place, 
according  to  modern  maps,  is  still  called  Enoa.  {Cra- 
mer's Ane  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  292.) 

OSnomaOb,  a  son  of  Mars  by  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Atlas.  The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Pelops. 

GCkAnr,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  of  the 
river  Cebrcnus  in  Phrygia.  Paris,  when  a  shepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  was  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Priam,  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
(Enone ;  and  as  she  had  received  from  Apollo  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  she  warned  her  husband  agjinst  the 
consequences  of  his  voyage  to  Greece.  She  at  the 
same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  she  alone  could  cure  him.  Paris  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Philoctetes,  but  GSnonc,  offended 
at  his  desertion  of  her.  refused  to  aid  him,  and  he 
died  on  his  return  to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  her  cruel- 
ty, (Enone  hastened  to  his  relief;  but,  coming  too 
late,  she  threw  herself  on  his  funeral  pile  and  perished. 
(Ajwllod.,  3.  12,  6  —  Qutni.,  Smyr.,  10, 259, »tfq.~ 
,  22 ) 
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(Enori*,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  Wand 

.dEffina.    (Ond,  Jfc/.,  7,  473.) 

(Emopion,  i  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  king 
of  Chios  His  name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Orion.   (Vid.  Orion.) 

GSxotbi,  the  inhabitants  of  OZnotria. 

G£kutkIa,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  Glnoiri,  and  in  early  use  among  the  Greeks  to 
deMgtiate  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy 
Ihe  name  is  derived  by  some  from  oivos,  "mne," 
and  they  maintain  that  the  early  Greeks  called  the 
country  GCnotna,  or  the  imne  lantL,  from  the  number 
of  vinca  they  found  growing  there  when  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  region.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  542.)  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
it  is  a  general  appellation  for  all  Italy.  The  CEnotn, 
as  they  were  called,  appear  to  have  been  spread  over 
a  Urge  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed, not  as  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian 
stock,  but  rather  ae  the  last  scion  propagated  in  a 
southerly  direction.  (Cramer's  Arc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
336) 

02 Nomina*,  small  islands,  two  in  number,  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the  promontory 
of  Palinurua.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  city  of  Velia, 
where  the  river  Heles  empties  into  the  sea.  (Plin., 

7,  7.) 

OZnotkos,  a  son  of  J.ycaon.  He  was  fabled  to 
have  passed  with  a  body  of  followers  from  Arcadia 
into  Southern  Italy,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of 
CEnoma  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  be  settled. 
(But  consult  remarks  under  the  article  (JEnotria, 
where  a  more  probable  etymology  is  given  for  the 
name  of  the  country.) 

(Ekvsjk  or  CEtivtM,  I.  small  islands  in  the  ;Ege- 
ai  Sea,  between  Chios  and  the  mainland,  now  Sper- 
madori,  or  (as  the  modem  Greeks  more  commonly 
term  them)  Egonuses.    (Herod  ,  1,  165. —  Thvcyd  , 

8.  24  —  Pttn.,  5,  31.— Btsckoff  and  Mailer,  Wortcrb. 
dcr  Geogr.,  p.  800.)— II.  Small  inlands  off  the  coaat 
of  Measenia,  and  nearly  facing  the  city  of  Methone. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called  &ipien- 
ea  and  Cabrera.    (Pausan.,  4,  34.— Plin.,  4,  11.) 

QEnds,  I.  a  town  of  I^aconia,  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  nver  of  the  same  name  flowing  near 
Sellasia.  (Pohb.,  2,  65.— Lie..  34.  28.)  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Tckelesina.  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  the 
xiver  as  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Eurutas  a 
little  north  of  Sparta,  (//in.  of  the  Morea,  p.  223  ) 
— II.  or  iEntia,  a  river  of  Germany,  separating  Nori- 
cum  from  Vindeltcia,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at 
Boiodurum  or  Passau.  It  is  now  the  Inn.  (Tacit., 
Hut ,  3,  6.— Id.,  Germ  ,  2%—Ptol,  2,  14.) 

(Eta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thessaly, 
whose  eastern  extremity,  in  conjunction  with  the  sea, 
forms  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopylae  It  extended 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of  tbe  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  ^fJtolta,  while  to  the  south 
it  was  connected  with  the  mouutaina  of  Locris,  and 
those  of  Bo-otia.  (Lte.,36.  15.— Straho,  428  —  He- 
rod ,  7. 217. )  Its  modern  name  is  Katatotkra.  Soph- 
ocles represents  Jove  as  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags 
of  (Eia.  (Track.,  436  )  As  regards  the  expression 
of  Virgil, 4*  tibi  descrit  Hesperus  (Elam,''  Ihe  meaning 
of  which  many  have  misconceived,  consult  the  re- 
msrks  of  Heyne  (ad  Eclog ,  8,  30).  The  highest 
•ummit  of  02 1 a,  according  to  Livy,  was  named  Calli- 
droinus  :  it  was  occupied  by  Cato  with  a  body  of 
troops  tn  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae 
between  the  Romans  under  Acilius  Glabrio  and  the 
army  of  Antiorhus.  and,  owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the 
latter  was  entirely  routed  (Lie .  36,  15. — Plin  ,  4, 
7.)  Herodotus  describes  the  path  by  which  tbe  Per- 
sian armv  turned  the  position  of  the  Greeks  as  begin- 
ning at  the  \sopus.  It*  name,  as  well  ss  that  of  the  ) 
mountain,  is  Anopasa.  It  leads  along  this  ridge  aa  far . 
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aa  Alponna,  the  first  I-ocrnn  tewn  (7,  216)  On 
the  summit  of  Mount  QSta  were  two  castles,  otrod 
Ticbios  and  KhoduuUa,  which  were  auccesafoiiy  de- 
fended by  the  iEtolians  against  tlie  Kotnana.  (Li., 
36,  19.— Sirab*,  42%. —Cramer's  Arte.  Greta,  vol  1, 
p.  445.) 

(ETft.ua,  a  town  of  Lacpnia,  so  called  from  mAr- 
give  hero  of  that  name,  was  situate  eighty  sudi*  from 
Thalamre.  (Pausan.,  3,  26.)  Homer  has  noticed  it 
among  the  towns  subject  to  Menelaus.  (II  ,  2.  Mi) 
Strabo  observes  that  it  was  usually  called  Tylo* 
(Sirab.,  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Bityla  (p 
90),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  Vthdo.  (Got* 
//in.,  p.  237.)  Pausanias  noticed  here  a  Umplr  el 
Serapia,  and  a  atatue  of  Apollo  Carneiua  in  ibe  forao. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  187.) 

OrtLLua,  a  character  drawn  in  one  of  the  satire*  of 
Horace.  Ofclloe  represents  a  Sabine  peasant,  wbw 
plain  good  sense  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  tbe  a- 
travagance  and  folly  of  the  great.    (Herat.,  Sal..  11) 

Oolasa,  a  small  island  off  the  coaat  of  Etnim, 
some  distance  below  Planasia,  famed  for  iu  wine,  as* 
Mimte  Cnsto.    (Plm.,  3.  7.) 

Ocfoss  or  Ogyous  ('Qyvyft  or  'Qyrpte)  w  mii 
to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Athens  and  of  Tbtta 
(Tzeiz.  ad  Lyeophr.,  1206.)  Thus,  Pausan^s  law 
us  that  tbe  Ectenea.  who  were  the  roost  ancieet  a- 
habitants  of  Biioiia,  were  the  subjects  of  Ogyges.  tad 
that  Thebes  itself  was  called  Ogygian,  an  epithet  wtun 
is  also  applied  to  it  by  .Eachyhis.  (Pausan ,9,i,l 
— Msck..  Pers.,  37.)  That  Ogygea  waa  closely  con- 
nected with  Thebea  aa  well  as  Attica,  appear*  ton 
the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  said  to  U  it* 
son  of  Bceotus.  (Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Hk,  S,\M\ 
It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  oldest  pit  u 
Thebes  waa  called  Ogygian.  (Pausan.,  9,  8,  3.) 
The  name  of  Ogygea  is  connected  with  the  sociest 
deluge  which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  be  a 
said  to  have  been  tbe  only  person  saved  «ben  u* 
whole  of  Greece  was  covered  with  water.  We  pa* 
scss  scarcely  any  particulars  respecting  him  ;  and 
sccounta  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  too  vajai 
and  unsatisfactory  to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  ib» 
subject.  He  clearly  belongs  to  mythology  rather  tbu 
to  history.  The  earlier  Greek  writers.  Herodotai, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  dec,  make  no  mention  of  bw 
name ;  but  tbe  accounts  preserved  by  PaosaoiM  ui 
other  authors  appear  to  indicate  the  great  anttquiirai 
the  traditions  respecting  him.  Varro  places  the  od- 
uge  of  Ogyges,  which  he  calls  tbe  first  dtlafi,  4H 
years  before  Inachua,  and,  consequently,  1600  yean 
before  tbe  first  Olympiad.  This  would  refer  it  toe 
period  of  2376  years  before  Christ ;  and  lbs  otiose 
of  Noah,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  is  2349,  iben 
being  only  27  years  difference.  Varro's  opinion 
mentioned  by  Censorinua  (de  Die  Nat.,  c.  21)  h 
appears  from  Julius  Africanus  (aj>.  Eustb.Praf.  Es  ) 
that  Acusitaos,  tbe  first  author  who  placed  a  deleft  a 
the  reign  of  Ogyges.  made  thia  pnnee  coetrm^rin 
wilh  Phoroneus,  which  would  have  brought  kin  w*J 
near  the  first  Olympiad.  Julius  Africanus  m*i"  ^1 
an  interval  of  1020  years  between  the  two  epochs; 
and  there  is  even  a  passage  in  Censorinus  canforsja- 
ble  to  this  opinion.  Some  also  read  £rojp/»s»ai 
place  of  Qgygium.  in  the  passage  of  Varro  whieh  •» 
have  quoted.  But  what  woold  this  be  hut  aa  bop- 
tian  cataclysm,  of  which  nohodv  has  em  he-*") 
(Cutitr,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  p,  144.  Jaw***'1 
transL)— In  a  note  appended  to  Lemaiie's  af 
Ovid's  Motamorphoses,  Cuvier  enumerates  tbe  Mosa- 
ic, Grecian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Cbi»<** 
traditions  concerning  a  universal  deloge,  sad  con- 
cludes from  them  that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  firs 
or  six  thousand  years  ago,  underwent  a  gti  rrai  »•* 
sudden  revolution,  by  which  the  lands  uduhnpd  by 
the  human  beings  who  lived  at  that  u»«,  aad  hy  tka 
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various  species  of  animals  known  at  the  present  day, 
were  over 8 owed  by  the  ocean ;  out  of  which  emerged 
the  present  habitable  portions  of  the  globe.  This  cel- 
ebrated naturalist  maintain*,  that  these  regions  of  the 
earth  were  peopled  by  the  few  individuals  who  were 
saved,  and  that  tbe  trsditton  of  the  catastrophe  has 
been  preserved  among  these  new  races  of  people,  va- 
riously modtfted  by  the  difference  of  their  situation 
and  their  social  condition.  According  to  Cuvier,  sim- 
ilar revolutions  of  nature  had  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The 
dry  land  was  inhabited,  if  not  by  human  beings,  at 
least  by  land  animals  at  an  esrher  period ;  and  must 
have  been  changed  from  the  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  and  it  might  even  be  concluded,  from  the 
vanoua  species  of  animals  contained  in  it,  that  this 
change,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  had  occurred  more 
than  once.  ( Theory  of  the  Earth,  Jameson's  transl , 
f>.  418.)  This  theory,  however,  has  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  Jameson. — Various  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  name  Ogyges.  Kenrick  supposes  that 
tbe  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyr/,  signifying 
darkness  or  night,  and  quotes  s  passage  of  Hesychi- 
«e  in  support  of  his  view,  which  ap|>ears,  however, 
to  be  corrupt.  The  more  favourite  theory  of  mod- 
ern scholars  connects  tbe  name  with  Oceanus :  which 
etymology  is  supported,  as  is  thought,  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  places  Ogygea  in  tbe  time  of  the  deluge. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  Ogyges 
is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceanus  (tnd.  Oceanus  II.).  and 
also  in  Ogcn  (which  ia  explained  by  Hesychiua  as 
equivsleiit  to  Oceanus :  'Qynv.  'Qxeavic).  A  sirnilsr 
reduplication  appears  to  take  place  in  frv/uoc,  tr^rv- 
aior-  onroftaty  bmirrevu-  uraXoc.  anruXku.  {Ken- 
rick, Pktlol.  Museum,  No.  6.  "On  the  early  Kings 
of  Attica."—  Thirticall,  PhUof.  Mus ,  No.  6,  "On 
'  Ogyges  " — Crcuzcr  und  Hermann,  Brief t  uber  Ho- 
mer und  Hesiodus,  p  105,  in  notis. —  V  bicker,  My~ 
-  iked,  des  lap.  Geschl.,  p.  87. — Schwenck,  Andeut.,  p. 
179.)  Regarding,  therefore,  the  name  Ogyges  aa  a 
general  type  of  the  waters,  we  may  trace  a  resem- 
blance between  its  radical  syllable  and  the  forma  fij-e, 
"water"  (compare  the  Latin  oq-ua);  aiy-ee,  "the 
tease*;"  'Aj-iAjJc,  "the  water-god  A/a«-or.  anoth- 
er marine  deity,  and  the  ruler  over  the  island  Aty-tva. 
{Sehitenck,  I.  c)  But,  whatever  may  be  tbe  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name,  tbe  adjective  derived  from  it  ia  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any 
thing  ancient  or  unknown.  We  learn  from  tbe  scho- 
liast on  Hesiod,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogy- 
ges was  the  king  of  the  gods,  snd  some  think  that  the 
name  originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred.  {Encycl. 
Us.  Knowt,vol.  16,  p.  412.) 

Oevoia,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  Bosotia,  from  Ogy- 
ares,  who  reigned  tliere.  (Kid.  Ogygea.) — II.  The 
island  of  Calypso.  (  Kid.  Calypso  )  The  name  Ogy- 
aria  is  supposed  to  refer  to  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  oce4n     (Kid.  Ogvges  ) 

Oitcus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  was  son  of  Odoxlo- 
cus,  and  father  of  Ajax  the  Lena,  who  is  called,  from 
bis  parent,  the  Oilean  Ajax.  Oi'Ieus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  {Afollod ,  3,  10,  7.  —  Hygin,  fab.,  14, 
18.) 

Oi.nU.  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia.  in  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  Sinus  Olbianua,  and  probably  the  same  with  Asts- 
cue  (Pfin.,  6,  17— Steph  Byz.,  p.  512.)  —  II  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphvlta,  west  of  Attalea. 
(Ptoi—Rteph  Bys.,p  51*  ) — III.  A  town  on  the 
eoast  of  Gaul,  founded  by  Maaailia.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Athcnopolia,  and  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Telo  Martins,  or  Toulon,  these 
*  three  ancient  names  indicating,  as  he  thinks,  one  and 
tbe  same  city.  (Jfeswurrr,  Geogr,  vol.  2,  p.  81.)— 
IV.  A  town  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Sardinia,  in  tbe 
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northern  part  of  the  island.  According  to  Reichard, 
some  traces  of  it  atill  remain  on  the  aborea  of  the  bay 
of  Volpe  {Itrn.  Ant.,  p.  79.)— V.  Or  Iiorystheni*. 
called  also  Olbiopolia  and  Miletopolis,  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean  Sarmatta,  according  to  Stophanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  month  of  the  Borysthenes,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  It  wae  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  the 
present  day,  not  Otehakow,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
Kudak,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity.  {Bischoff  und 
Hotter,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  195.)  Tbe  latest  ot 
the  ancient  names  of  this  place  was  Borysthcnia,  an** 
the  one  preceding  it  Olbia. 

Olchinivm  or  Olcinium,  now  DuUigno,  a  town  >l 
Dalmatia.  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  (Lie.,  45,  28 
— Plin,  3,  22  ) 

Oikaros.    Kid.  Antiparos. 

Olkn  {'QXqv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  earHeat  bards 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Psusanias  (10,  5,  4), 
he  came  originally  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, and  the  Delphian  priestess  Bo?o  called  him  the 
first  prophet  of  Phoebus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early 
times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (fir- 
(uv  aoiSd).  He  appears  to  have  settled  in  Lycia, 
and  afterward  to  have  proceeded  to  Deloa,  whither  he 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  tbe 
birth  of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reana,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Many  ancient 
hymns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olen,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  35), 
and  which  contained  remarkable  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  hia  nomes,  that  ia,  simple  and  an- 
tique songs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  and 
fitted  to  be  aung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorus. 
The  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  before  Orpheus.  {Seholt,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  33  —  Muller,  Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  p.  24.) 

Olknus,  1.  an  ancient  city  of  yEtolia,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pleuron,  and  known  to  Homer,  who  enumerates 
it  in  hia  catalogue.  (//.,  2,  638.)  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  iEtoliane,  and  preserved  but  few  vestiges  in 
Strabo's  time.  {Strab ,  460.)  The  gOat  A  ma  1  intra 
ia  called  Olenia  by  the  poets  (Otid,  Met.,  2,  594),  oe- 
cauae  nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place.— II.  One 
of  the  moat  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Achaia,  situate  on 
tbe  western  cosst,  st  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peyrus. 
According  to  Polybius  (2,  41,  7),  it  waa  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  ciuea  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  con- 
federation, upon  ita  renewal  after  an  interruption  of 
some  years.  In  Strabo's  lime  it  waa  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants, aa  Pausaniaa  affirms,  having  retired  to  the  ad- 
jacent villagea.    {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  70.) 

O lis i pro,  a  city  of  Lusilsnia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagus,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  {Plin.,  4,  35. — Jd., 
8,  67  —  Varro,  R.  R ,  2,  1.)  It  waa  the  only  muni- 
opium  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  aa  auch,  had 
the  appellation  of  Felieilas  Julia.  It  was  very  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin,  and  tbe  story  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  fable,  arising  out  of 
an  accidental  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remarkable 
for  their  speed  (Pltn.,  8,  42.)  Mannert  and  many 
other  geographical  writera  make  Olisippo  coincide 
with  the  modern  Lisbon  (Lissabon),  but  others  op- 
pose this.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  I,  p.  342—  Com- 
pare Ukert,  vol  2,  p.  394.)  The  name  of  this  city  ia 
variously  written.  Thus  we  have  Olisipo  in  some  au- 
thors, snd  in  others,  who  favour  the  account  of  its 
foundation  by  Ulysses,  we  find  Vlysippo.  (Consult 
Wcsseltng,  ad  Ittn  ,  p.  416.— Tzsckucke,  ad  Mel.,  3, 
I,  vol.  2,  pt.  3,  p.  25  ) 

Ollius,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  It  is  now  the  Ogho.  and  forms  in  its  course 
the  Lake  Sebinua,  now  Lago  d'lseo.    {Phn.,  8,  19.) 
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OlymfU  (otum),  I.  the  chief  of  ike  four  great  na- 
tional game*  or  festivals  of  the  Greek*.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  sacred  spot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheua,  near  Elis,  every  tilth  year.  The  exact 
interval  at  which  they  recurred  was-  one  of  forty -oh* 
and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately  ;  so  that  the  cele- 
bration sometime*  fell  in  the  month  Apolloiuus  (July), 
sometime*  in  the  tnoiilh  Parthcnius  (August).  (Bockh, 
ad  I'ind,  (Mymp,  3,  \8—Mullcr*s  Donans,  vol.  1, 
p.  281,  Eng.  transl )  The  period  between  two  cele- 
brations was  called  an  Olympiad. — The  Olympic  fes- 
tival lasted  rive  days.  Its  origin  is  concealed  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history. 
Olyinpia  was  a  sacred  spot,  and  bad  an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter long  before  the  institution  of  the  games.  The 
Elcatis  bad  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  festival  to  gods  and  heroes 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  among 
these  to  tnc  lda?an  Hercules,  to  Pelops,  and  to  Her- 
cules the  sou  of  Alcinena.  The  Eleans  farther  ataled, 
that,  after  the  vtioliaus  had  possessed  themselves  of 
El  is,  their  whole  territory  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter  : 
that  the  games  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitus,  in 
conjunction  with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders ol  Greece ;  and  that  Iphitua  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  institution,  and  ap- 
pointed a  periodical  sacred  truce,  to  enable  persona  to 
attend  the  games  from  every  part  of  Oreece,  and  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  safely.  This  event  waa  re- 
corded on  •  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans, 
and  on  which  the  names  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  were 
inscribed.  (I'lut.,  Vu.  Lycurg,,  1. — Pausan.,  5,  20, 
21  )  Other  accounts  mention  Cleottbenea  of  Pisa  a* 
an  associate  of  Iphitus  and  Lycurgus  m  the  revival  of 
tbe  festival.  All  that  can  safely  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition,  which  has  been  embellished  with  a  rariety  of 
legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  the 
two  states  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelopoo- 
nesians.  ('VkirlvonWs  Greece,  vol.  1,  n.  386)  The 
dale  of  the  revival  by  Iphitus  is,  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, 884  B.C. ;  according  to  Catliraachus,  828  B.O 
Mr.  Clinton  prefers  the  Utter  date.  (Fast.  Hell., 
vol  2,  p.  408,  note  h.)  The  Olympiads  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  year  776  B  C,  in  which  year  Co- 
rcsbus  was  victor  in  tbe  foot-race.  We  have  lists  of 
the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  tbe 
victors  in  the  foot  race,  and  in  later  times  those  in  the 
other  games  (Pausan..  5. 8,  3.)— Tbe  Olympic,  like 
all  the  other  public  festivals,  might  be  attended  by  all 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  though  at  first  prob- 
ably the  northern  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Achaans  of 
Peloponnesus,  were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came 
to  Olympia,  not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa 
Among  them  were  solemn  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
sent their  respective  states.  Women,  however,  were 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia.  or  even  to  cross  the 
Alpheus,  during  the  festival,  under  pain  of  death.  But 
at  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  part  in  the 
chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to 
this  law  of  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
and  certain  virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  games,  and  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  op- 
posite the  judges.  The  management  of  the  festival 
waa  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pisa,  in  whoso  territory  Olympia  lay,  seems  to  have 
had  an  equal  ahare  in  the  administration ;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
that  lime  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
games.  They  proclaimed  ihe  sacred  truce,  first  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thia  truce  look  effect  from  tbe  time  of  its 
proclamation  in  Elis,  and  while  it  lasted  the  Elean  ter- 
atoty  wa*  inviolable,  any  armed  invasion  of  it  being 
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esteemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  On  (Lie  privilege  (be 
Eleans  founded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory  always 
considered  sacred,  though  in  fact  they  themselves  did 
not  abstain  from  war.  Aa  the  presiding  nation,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  imposed 
penalties  on  individuals  and  stales,  and  bad  the  power 
of  excluding  from  the  games  those  who  resisted  tbear 
decrees.  1'bey  actually  thua  excluded  tbe  Lacede- 
monians on  one  occasion,  and  the  Athenians  on  an- 
other. The  Eleans  appointed  the  jndgea  of  the  cos- 
iest, who  were  called  Hellanodtea  {'EAXavotiUai) 
These  were  instructed  in  the  duties  uf  their  office,  for 
a  period  of  ten  mombs  before  the  festival,  by  Elean 
officers  called  Jtomophy  laces  (N«ymf»Aoxrj)  :  they 
were  sworn  to  act  impartially,  and  an  appeal  might  be 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.  Their 
number  varied  at  different  periods :  in  the  106th 
Olympiad  it  waa  fixed  at  ten,  which  waa  the  number 
ever  afterward.  The  judges  had  under  them  diffrreal 
othcers,  called  ukvrat,  wboae  business  it  waa  to  keep 
order.  These  officers  were  called  uaonyo+apot  m 
the  .  oilier  Grecian  games.  (Consult,  in  relation  to 
tbeae  details,  Pausamas,  5,  9,  4,  seq. —  6,  24,  3  )~— 
The  Olympic  festival  consisted  of  religious  cert  mo- 
nies, athletic  contests,  and  races.  The  chief  dotty 
who  presided  over  it  was  Jupiter  Olympius,  whose 
temple  at  Olympia,  containing  the  ivory  sod  gold 
statue  of  the  god,,  was  one  of  the  moat  magnificent 
works  of  art  in  Greece.  Tbe  worship  of  Apollo  was 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter  (Mutter's  Parians,  vol 
J,  p.  279,  stqq .,  Eng.  transl.) ;  and  the  early  tradi- 
tions connect  Hercules  with  the  festival.  {Id.  is.,  p. 
453.)  This  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of 
the  games,  for  Apollo  and  Herculea  were  two  of  the 
principal  deities  of  the  Done  race.  There  were  al- 
tars at  Olympia  to  other  gods,  which  were  satd  is 
have  been  erected  by  Hercules,  and  at  which  the  vic- 
tors sacrificed.  The  most  magnificent  sacrifices  and 
presents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympius  by  the 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  state*  of  Greece  — 
The  games  consisted  of  horse  and  foot  races,  leaping, 
throwing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of 
these  exercises.  1.  The  earliest  of  .these  game*  was 
the  foot-race  (Apouoc),  which  was  the  only  one  rented 
by  Iphitua.  The  space  run  waa  the  length  of  the  sta- 
dium, in  which  the  games  wero  held,  namely,  aboat 
600  English  feet.  In  the  14th  Olympiad  (724  B  C.% 
the  6ia.vl.oc  was  added,  in  which  the  stadium  was  list- 
ened twice.  The  ddAfjoc,  which  consisted  of  settrsl 
lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-lour, 
according  to  different  authorities),  was  added  in  the 
1 5th  Olympiad  (B,C.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  ruo- 
nors  wore  armour  (ojtAitw*  dpouoe)  was  established  is 
the  65th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  2. 
Wrestling  (iruXn)  was  introduced  in  the  ISih  ONas- 
l».ad  (B.C.  708)  The  wrestlers  were  matched  m 
pairs  by  lot.  When  there  waa  an  odd  number,  tbe 
person  who  was  left  by  the  lot  without  sn  antagonist 
wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  bad  conquered  ihe 
others.  He  was  called  t+cipoc.  The  athlete  who 
gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory. 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  (uwuX/voiru^vK 
in  which,  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down 
hi*  antagonist  with  him.  the  struggle  was  continued 
on  the  ground,  and  the  one  who  succeeded  in  getting 
uppermost  and  holding  the  other  down  paint  i  the  vic- 
tory.— 3.  In  the  same  year  was  introduced  ihe  s>r n'-t/aV 
lon  (Tfvro^Aov),  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  sets* 
querltum.  which  consisted  of  tbe  five  exercises  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  verse,  ascribed  to  Simonidcs 

'Atyo,  irooWiV,  d/ffaov,  UKOVTO,  XU>BT», 

that  is,  "  leaping,  running,  throuvng  Iks  onsal,  /4rea*» 
mg  the  javelin,  wrestling."  Others,  however,  give  a 
different  enumeration  of  the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon. 
In  leaping,  they  carry  weights  in  their  bands  ot  jb> 
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(ten  shoulders  t  the  object  ra  to  hsp  the  greatest 
distance,  without  regard  to  height.    The  discus,  or 
quou,  waj*  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval  siufie  ; 
neither  this  uor  the  javelin  was  aimed  at  a  mark,  but 
he  who  tftrew  farthest  was  the  victor,    in  order  to 
g«ui  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon,  tl  was  necessary  to 
conquer  in  esch  of  its  five  parts — 4   lioztng  (jrvyuj) 
was  introduced  in  the  23d  Olympiad  (B  C.  688).  The 
boxer*  rwd  their  bands  and  arms  covered  with  thongs 
of  leather,  called  cestu*,  which  served  both  to  defend 
them  and  to  annoy  their  antagonists.    Virgil  (JEn.,  5, 
405)  describes  the  cestui  as  armed  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
but  Uas  is  not  known  to  have  Iteen  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  —5.  The  Pancratium  (naynpuTLOv)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestlinc  combined.    In  ibis  ex- 
ercise, and  in  the  cesius,  the  vanquished  combatant 
acknowledged  his  defeat  by  some  sign  ;  and  tun  i» 
supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  Spartans  we.ro  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  Lycurgu*  to  practice  them,  an  it 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  his  country 
that  a  Spartan  should  confess  himoelf  deflated  In 
these  games  the  combatant*   fought  naked.— The 
horse-races  were  of  two  kinds.     1.  'The  churiot-racc, 
generally  with  four  horse  chariots  {'lz-ijv  7(/.fi'wv  <\><>- 
p<KU  was  introduced  in  the  25th  Olympiad  (B  'V 
68«>)-    The  course  (lrrzo<\pouoc)  had  two  goals  in  the 
middle,  at  the  distance  probably  ol  two  stadia  from 
each  other.    The  chariots  started  from  one  of  theae 
goals,  passed  round  the  other,  and  returned  along  the 
other  side  of  the  hippodrome.   This  circuit  waa  made 
twelve  times.    The  great  art  of  the  charioteer  con- 
futed hi  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals,  but 
without  running  against  them  or  against  the  other 
chariots.    The  places  at  the  starting  post  were  as- 
signed to  the  chariots  by  lot.    There  was  another  sort 
of  race  between  chariots  with  two  horses  (Siuptf  or 
avvutpic;).    A  race  between  chariots  drawn  by  mules 
(ux^t*?)  was  introduced  in  the  70ib  Olympiad,  and 
abolished  in  the  84th  — 2  There  were  two  sorts  of 
races  on  horseback,  namely,  the  km  iff,  in  which  each 
competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  na'Avih  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the 
goal,  the  rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and,  keeping  hold 
of  the  bridle,  finished  the  course  on  foot  — In  the  37tb 
Olympiad  (B.C.  632).  racing  on  foot  and  wrestling  be- 
tween hoys  was  introduced — There  were  also  con- 
tests in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival.— 
All  persons  were  admitted  to  contend  in  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  that 
they  were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
characters  were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  9o 
great  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  second  of 
these  particulars,  that  the  kings  of  Macedon  were 
obliged  to  make  out  their  Hellenic  descent  before  they 
were  allowed  to  contend.    The  equestrian  contests 
were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  display- 
ed in  them  great  magnificence  ;  but  the  athletic  exer- 
cises were  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.    An  example 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (6,  10,  1).    In  the 
equestrian  games,  moreover,  there  was  no  occasion 
loir  the  owner  of  the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  per- 
son.   Thus  Alcibiades,  on  one  occasion,  sent  seven 
chariot*  to  the  Olympic  games,  three  of  which  ob- 
tained prizes.   The  combatants  underwent  a  long  and 
rigorous  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied  with  the 
game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.   Ten  months 
before  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Elis, 
to  enter  their  names  as  competitors,  stating  at  the 
same  time  the  prize  for  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
This  interval  of  ten  months  waa  spent  in  preparatory 
exercises  ;  and  for  a  part  of  it.  the  last  thirty  days  at 
least,  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Elis.     When  the  festival  arrived,  their  names  were 
proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving  that  they 
were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  \p  the  games, 
toe?  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian  of 
6A 


|  oaihs  (Z«t>?  tpistoe),  where  tbey  swore  that  they  had 

gone  through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by 
the  laws,  and  that  they  would  not  he  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  nor  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
course  of  the  games.  Any  one  delected  in  bribing 
his  adrersary  to  yield  him  the  victory  was  heavily  fined. 
After  they  had  taken  the  oath,  their  relations  and  coun- 
trymen accompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. — The  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  at  first  of  some  intrinsic  value, 
like  those  given  in  the  games  described  by  Homer. 
But,  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cat  from  a  tree  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  ssid  to  have 
been  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans Palm-leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placet) 
,  in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  their  names,  together 
|  with  the  games  in  which  they  had  conquered,  wen 
|  proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olympia,  be- 
sides heme  the  highest  honour  which  a  Greek  could 
obum,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  thai  successful  candidates  were  frequent- 
ly solicited  to  allow  themselves  to  bo  proclaimed  citi- 
zens of  stales  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  x*rc»h 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  homo.  He 
entered  bis  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach 
made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception  ;  banquets  were 
given  to  bim  by  his  friends,  at  which  odes  were  sung 
in  honour  of  his  victory ;  and  hia  statue  was  often 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  Altis,  as  the  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  was 
called.  At  Athens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon,  the 
Olympic  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  500 
drachma :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in  battle  was 
assigned  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  conquerors 
at  the  Olympic  games. —  It  aeema  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  object  of  this  festival  was  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  for  toe  Grecian  states.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importance  which  such  an  institution  gave 
to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  hsd  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  as  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympic  festival 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecisn  ststes,  snd  per- 
haps the  rivalry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
asperate existing  quarrels  ;  but  it  undoubtedly  furnish- 
ed a  striking  exhibition  of  the  nationality  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per- 
haps the  contingent  effects  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  most  important.  During  its  celebration,  Olym- 
pia was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  the  composition  of  worka  wor. 
thy  to  bo  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  sid  in  perpetuating  the  victor's  fame.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  the  subject  is,  whether  their  influence  on  the  na- 
tional character  was  for  good  or  evil.  The  exercises 
of  the  body,  on  vahich  these  games  conferred  the  great- 
est honour,  have  .been  condemned  by  some  philoso- 
phers, as  tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of 
a  citizen  (An*tot ,  Polity  7,  14.  18  —Athene**,  10, 
p.  413) ;  while  they  are  regarded  by  others  as  •  most 
necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  as  the  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  menial  energy  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race. — The  de- 
scription which  we  hsvo  given  of  the  Olympic  gsmes 
will,  for  the  most  part,  serve  also  for  the  other  three 
great  festivals  of  Greece,  namely,  the  Isthmian.  Ne- 
mean,  and  Pythian  games.  {Pausan..  lib.  5.  6,  tea*. 
—  West's  Pindar,  Prelim,  Diss  —  Wachsmuth,  HeU 
Un.  AU*rthum*k.%r<A.  I,  p.  108.  —  Potter'*  Greets* 
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Antiquities,  vol.  1,  p.  495.— ThMtrall's  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  384,  seqq.  —  Eneyclop.  Us  Knowi,  vol.  16,  p. 
430,  seqq .) — if.  A  name  given  to  the  aggregate  of 
temples,  altars,  and  other  structures  on  the  banks  or 
the  Alpheus  in  Eli*,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
•pot  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It 
was  not,  as  many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city, 
nor  did  it  at  all  resemble  one.  The  main  feature  in 
the  picture  was  the  sacred  grove  Altis,  planted,  as  le- 
gends lold,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
Jupiter.  (Pind,  Oiymp,  10,  51.)  Throughout  this 
grove  were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  the  most  splen- 
did monuments  of  architectural,  sculptural,  and  picto- 
rial skill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated  as  the  seat 
of  an  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Gleans  had  con- 
quered the  Pisata*,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished. This  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  was  of 
Done  architecture,  with  a  peristyle.  It  was  aixty- 
«ght  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment, 
ninety-five  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
length.  Its  roof,  at  each  extremity  of  which  was 
placed  a  gilt  urn,  was  covered  with  slabs  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
otood  a  figure  of  victory,  with  a  golden  shield,  on 
which  was  sculptured  a  Medusa's  head.  Twenty-one 
gilt  bucklers,  the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
mius  on  the  termination  of  the  Achaean  war.  were  also 
affixed  to  the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the 
■front  pediment  represented  the  race  of  Pelops  and 
CEnomsus,  with  Myrtilos  and  Hippodamia;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Cladeua ;  these  were 
•II  by  Ps»onius,  an  artist  of  Mendo  in  Chalcidic  Thrace. 
In  the  rear  pediment,  Alcmcnes  had  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  LapithsB.  The  other  parts 
of  the  building  were  enriched  with  subjects  taken  from 
the  labours  of  Hercules.  On  entering  the  gates, 
which  were  of  brass,  the  spectator  passed  the  statue 
of  Iphitus  crowned  by  Ecechiria.  on  his  right ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  double  row  of  columns  supporting 
porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  chef-d'autre 
of  Phidias.  The  god  was  represented  as  seated  on 
bis  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  and  farther  embellished  with 
paintings  and  the  finest  carved  work.  (Pausan  ,  5, 
II)  The  Olympian  deity  waa  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  {II.,  1, 528,  teqq.)  The  figure  waa 
of  ivory  and  gold,  and  of  such  vast  proportions  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling,  which  sug-  I 
ge*ted  the  idea  that  in  rising  Uj» fluid  bear  away  the  roof. 
(Strain,  354  )  The  head  was  crowned  with  olive.  In  ] 
the  fight  hand  it  grasped  sn  image  of  victory,  and  in  the 
left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the  sand  a  U 
and  vesture  were  of  gold  ;  the  latter  was  also  enrich- 
ed with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flowers  by  Paiuenus, 
the  brother,  or,  ae  some  say,  the  nephew,  of  Phid- 
ias. (Pausan.,  I.  e. — Strain.  I.  c  )  An  enclosure 
surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  spectators  were  pre- 
vented from  approaching  too  near  ;  this  was  also  dec- 
orated with  paintings  by  the  same  .artist,  which  are 
minutely  described,  together  with  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  its  supporters,  by  Pau- 
sanias.  The  ivoty  Darts  of  the  statue  were  constantly 
rubbed  with  oil  as  a  defence  against  the  damp  ( V an- 
ion ,  5,  IS),  and  officers,  named  qmiipvurai,  or  clean- 
sers, were  appointed  to  keep  it  well  polished.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  of  wool  dyed  with  Phoenician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroidery,  pre- 
sented by  King  Antiochas.  Various  other  offerings 
are  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  to  whom  the  student 
is  referred  for  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription, dec,  of  the  other  buildings  at  Olympia. 
Among  the  altars,  the  moat  remarkable  was  that  in  the 


temple  of  Pel  ops.  It  was  entirely  composed  of  ubn 
collected  from  the  thighs  of  victims,  which,  being  di- 
luted with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of 
cement — A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympii  was  tlx 
Croniua,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  often  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar,  and  on  the  summits  of  which  priests  named  B*«is 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year  at  the  lerul 
equinox.  (Pind.,  Oiymp.,  10,  66  )  Xenophoo  ami- 
lions  (Hist.  Gr.,  7,  4,  14)  that,  in  a  w»r  waged  by 
the  Eleans  with  the  Arcadian*,  Mount  Croomt  *» 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  latter.  Below  that  M 
stood  the  temple  of  Lucina  Olympia,  where  Sosipoin, 
the  protecting  genius  of  Elis,  was  worshipped.  Tlx 
stadium  was  a  mound  of  earth,  with  seats  lor  the  He)- 
lanodicc,  who  entered,  as  well  as  the  runner*  by  t 
secret  portico.  The  hippodrome,  which  was  contig- 
uous to  the  stadium,  waa  likewise  surrounded  by  t 
mound  of  earth,  except  in  one  part,  where,  on  intfr 
inence,  waa  placed  the  temple  of  Ceres  Cbamm. 
Not  far  from  this  were  the  Olympic  gymnssu.  '« 
all  sorts  of  exercises  connected  with  the  games.— 
Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  uf 
numerous  buildings,  statues,  and  monuments  so  ebb 
orately  detailed  by  Pausanias.  Chandler  could  #*Jy 
trace  "the  walls  of  the  cell  of  a  very  large  trusts, 
standing  msny  feet  high  and  well  built,  the  stones  il 
injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  «b» 
have  endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  *«k 
which  tbey  were  cemented.  From  a  massive  csartd 
remaining,  it  was  collected  that  the  edifice  bad  ben 
of  the  Doric  order."  (Travels,  vol.  2,  ch  76)  Mr. 
Revett  adds,  that  "  this  temple  appears  to  be  now 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in  w 
manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jo«." 
The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  as  Sir  W.  Grll  re- 
ports, are  to  be  seen  towards  the  Alpheus.  and  fifiy- 
five  geographic  paces  distsnt  from  the  Hill  of  Stinro. 
There  are  several  bushes  that  mark  the  spot,  anci  us 
Turks  of  Lalla  are  often  employed  in  excarttiRf  i" 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  io  the  de- 
scent of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hippodrome,  of 
buildings  serving  for  the  celebration  of  the  OKmj* 
games.  These  sccompany  the  road  to  Jftrsrrs  oa 
the  right  for  some  distsnce.  The  whole  valley  '» 
very  beautiful.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  8,  f- 
95,  seqq.) 

Olyhp}as,  I.  an  Olympiad,  or  the  space  of  time  in- 
tervening between  any  two  celebrations  of  the  Ohns* 
pic  gamee.  (Km/.  Olympia  I.)  The  Greeks  moo- 
ted time  by  means  of  them,  beginning  with  BC.  776, 
each  Olympiad  being  regarded  as  equsl  to  four  years. 
The  last  one  (the  **04th)  fell  on  the  440tb  year  of  tat 
Christian  era.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  conr.ni«c+- 
ment  of  the  article  Olympia  I.) — II.  daughter  of  >V 
optolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Philip,  king  of 
Maccdon,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Grrit 
The  conduct  of  Olympias  had  given  rise  to  taew»r+ 
nder  wss  not  the  son  of  Philip ;  »»* 


cion  that  Alexander  ... 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  Macedonian  conqucrsr  irsoe 
hia  flatterers  assign  to  him  for  a  parent  the  Father  flf 
the  Goda.  Olympias  herself,  in  the  intoiieetHia  « 
female  vanity,  hesitated  not,  at  a  later  day,  to  senciwa 
the  story,  and  Jupiter  was  said  to  have  api>ro»rh«d 
her  under  the  form  nf  a  serpent.  (Consult  WiW»**\ 
ad  Lucian.  Pseudomant.,  $  13—Surton,  IV  A»f . 
92  —mttiger,  Sabina,  p  212  )  The  haugbtine* 
Olympias,  or,  more  probably,  her  infidelity,  led  rh'I'P 
lo  repudiate  her.  and  contract  a  second  msinsj.'s 
with  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  King  Attalua  TV  «""- 
der  of  Philip,  which  happened  not  long  after,  bat  heea 
attributed  by  some  to  her  intrigues,  though  with  so 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander,  after  bw  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  treated  ber  with  great  mp"1- 
bot  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  governmer*. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  death  of  Antiw»*> 
Polysperchon,  in  order  to  confirm  bis  power,  r~" 
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Olympus  from  E pirns,  whither  the  had  fled,  and  con* 
fided  to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  young  eon  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridatus,  ton 
of  Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  a*  ilso  Nicanor,  the 
brother  of  Csssander,  together  with  many  leading  men 
of  Macedonia  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest*.  Her 
cruelties,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unpunished' 
Casssuder  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  siege,  and  waa  put, 
to  death.  (Fid.  Caesander  — Justin,  lib.  7,  9,  II, 
U,  c<c> 

OLYimotMiUB,  a  name  common  to  many  individu- 
als.   The  most  deserving  of  our  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  A  native  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  flourished 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
continued  the  history,  of  -Eunapius  from  407  to  425 
A.D.    His  work,  entitled  'TA17  'Xarooiac  ("  Materials 
Jar  History"),  or  'laropiKol  Xoyot  ('"  Historical  Narra~ 
"),  consisted  of  Iwenty-twO  books.    Only  a  frag 
nt  of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  The 
iegan  with  the  seventh  consulship  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  and  was  brought  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Valentinian.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodosius.    Tbe  historian  appears  to  have  been  em* 
ployed  also  on  public  business,  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donalus,  king  of 
tbe  Huns.    In  bis  description  of  the  African  Oases, 
he  speaks  of  wells  being  made  to  the  depth  of  2(10, 
300,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up 
and  flowing  from  the  aperture.    Some  have  supposed 
that  these  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympio- 
dorus  was  a  heathen.  —  II.  An  Alexandrean  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  about  the  year  430  B.C.    He  is 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  tho  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, and  was  tbe  master  of  Proclus,  who  attended 
upon  his  school  before  he  was  20  years  of  age.  This 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Platonist 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  ia  also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
anil  later  sge.  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  tbe  Mete- 
orology of  Aristotle — III.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  towards  tbe  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He 
waa  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of  Plato's  di- 
alogues, the  first  Alcibiades,  the  Phxdon,  Gorgias,  and 
Philebus.    Tbe  first  of  these  contains  a  life  of  Plato, 
in  which  wo  meet  with  certain  particulars  relative  to 
the  philosopher  not  to  he  found  elsewhere.  Tins 
Ol yrapiodorus  was  a  native  of  Alexandres,  and  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation  in  that  capital,  as  will  appear  from 
a  distich  appended  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgias. 
Tbe  title  which  his  commentaries  bear  appears  to  in- 
dicate by  the  words  uird  $uvrrf  ("/rom  the  mouth"  of 
Olympiodorus)  that  they  were  copied  down  by  the 
hearers  of  the  philosopher.    Sainte-Croix,  however, 
thinks  that  this  phrase  is  merely  employed  to  indicate 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  commentaries  was 
traditional  in  its  nature.    ( Mafastn.  Encycl.,  3  ann., 
vol.  1,  p.  195.)    Fragments  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Phaedon  are  given  in  Fischer's  edition  of  four  Platonic 
dialogues  (Lips.,  1783,  8vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
of  rive  of  Plato's  dialogues  (Oxoh.,  1752,  8vo).  Frag- 
ments of  the  commentary  on  the  Gorgias  were  pub» 
Iiabed  by  Kouth,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gorgias  and  Eu- 
thvdemus  (Oxon.,  1784.  8vo).    The  commentary  or 
scholia  on  the  Philebus  will  be  found  in  Stsllbaum's 
edition  of  that  dialogue  {Lips.,  1820,  8vo).  The 
commentary  on  the  first  Alcibiades  forms  tbe  second 
part  of  Greuzer's  Initia  Philosophic  ac  Thtolpgia,  etc. 
{Frame/.,  1820.  8vo)  —  IV.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  a 
peripatetic,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.    He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited  br 
Aldus.  Vend.,  1651,  fol.  (SchoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p  132,  dec.) 

Olympics,  I.  a  sarnameof  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  where 
tlu>  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  statue,  which 


pasted  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world 
(Fid.  Olympia  II.) — II.  A  poet.   ( Vtd.  Nemeaianus. 

Olympus,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  coast  of 
Theasaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire range,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
Tbe  highest  summit  in  the  chain,  to  which  tbe  name 
of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  was 
fabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well  de- 
served tbe  honour.  Travellers  who  have  visited  these 
shores  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  colossal  magnifi- 
cence of  Olympus,  wbtch  seems  to  rise  at  once  from 
tbe  sea  to  hide  ita  snowy  bead  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  from  Litockon  at  its  foot,  ob- 
serves, "We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  of  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  fogs  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
days  while  traversing  the  country  ;  but  on  leaving  it, 
and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  aa 
opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipices, 
seeming  almost  to  overhang  the  placo.  and  so  aerial  in 
their  aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through  arches, 
we  saw  tbe  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy  summits 
of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky  far  above 
the  belt  of  clouds  and  mist  that  bung  upon  the  aides 
of  the  mountain.  The  transient  view -we  had  of  tbe 
mountain  from  this  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preci- 
pices of  vast  height,  forming  its  eastern  front  towards 
the  sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  or 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest-trees. 
The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plane-tree,  Ac,  are  seen  in 
greet  abundance  along  the  base  sod  skirts  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  large 
forests  of  pine  spread  themselves  along  the  acclivities, 
giving  that  character  to  the  lace  of  the  mountain  which 
:s  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poets."  (Trav- 
els, vol.  2,  p.  V7.)  The  modern  name  of  the  mountain 
with  the  Greeks  is  Elimbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Sema- 
tat  En.  (Kruse.  Hellas,  vol.  I,  p.  282.  — -  Cramer's 
Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  211.  seqq.)  "  Few  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains,"  remarks  Dodwell.  "soar  to  the  height 
of  Olympus."  Plutarch  ( Vit\  JEtml.  Paul  ),  citing  the 
philosopher  Xenagoras,  says  that  it  is  moro  than  ten 
stadia  in  height,  and  M.  Bernouille  makes  it  10l7toise* 
(6501  English  feet).  It  forms  a  gigantic  mass,  and 
occupies  a  very  extensive  space,  its  southern  side 
constitutes  the  boundary  of  Theasaly,  and  ita  northern 
base  encloses  the  plains  of  Macedon.  To  tbe  west  it 
branches  out  towards  Othrys,  where  its  remote  swells 
are  blended  with  those  of  Pindus.  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  with  tbe  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
Acroccraunia.  Its  rugged  outline  is  broken  into  many 
summits,  from  which  circumstance  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  nohvfttipuc.  It  is  never  completely  free 
from  snow,  and  Hesiod  (Theosj.,  118)  characterises  it 
with  the  epithet  of  vif*>tic.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  falls 
it  ayuwi+oc,  whereas  in  bis  Odyssey  he  says  that  it  ta 
never  sgitated  by  tbe  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  luminous  air.  (//.,  I,  420.  —  Oaf.,  6,  4&) 
Nothing  is  easier,  says  an  ingenious  author,  than  ta 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.  M.  Boivija, 
indeed,  employs  for  this  purpose  a  climax  of  singular 
conjecture.  He  supposes  a  heavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  turns  upside  down,  with  its  foot  in  the  heavens, 
where  it  uever  snows,  and  its  summit  towards  the 
earth ;  to  which  part  he  conceives  Homer  gave  the 
epithet  of  snowy.  As  the  gods  and  mortals  were  An- 
licephali,  he  maintains  that  Homer  imagined  mountains 
to  be  in  similar  situstions  \  (Mem.  ie  Lift  den* 
rHist.  de  VAcad.  its  Inscr.,  dtc,  vol.  7.)  But*tfce 
poet  represents  the  seat  of  the  gods  as  on  the  summit 
of  Olympus,  under  tho  clouds,  and  of  course  he  does 
not  imagine  it  turned  upside  down. — Olympus  i»  fnll  ol 
breaks,  glens,  and  forests,  whence  it  had  the  epithets 
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•f  jro?.»ffrw^of  and  wo7.v&tv6peof.  (DodweWs  Tour, 
vol  2,  p.  105,  teqq  ) — Near  the  top  Dodwell  enconn- 
tered  large  quantities  of  anow,  and  at  laat  reached  a 
part  where  the  mountain  became  bare  of  alt  vegetation, 
and  presented  only  a  cap  of  anow  and  ice,  on  which  it 
was  impossible  to  be  sustained  or  to  walk.  At  thia 
time  it  waa  the  middle  of  July;  the  heat  was  extreme 
towards  the  base  of  the  mountain,  aa  well  as  in  the 
plain,  whde  the  maa*ea  of  anow  near  ila  summit  gave 
no  signs  of  melting.  The  view  from  the  highest  ac- 
cessible part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being  very 
extensive  and  grand.  The  mountain  seemed  to  touch 
Pelion  and  Oaea,  and  the  valo  of  Tcmpe  appeared  only 
a  narrow  gorge,  while  the  Peneus  waa  scarcely  percep- 
tible. There  are  hardly  any  <]uadrupeda  to  be  seen 
beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and  scarcely  do 
even  birds  pass  this  limit  — The  idea  has  been  started, 
On  mere  conjecture,  however,  that  the  name  Olympus 
May  have  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  "  limit"  or 
"boundary,**  and  it  ia  a  curious  fact  that  the  positions 
•f  moat,  if  not  all,  of  the  mountains  that  bear  this 
name  would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion.  The 
most  remarkable  instances,  after  the  one  we  have  just 
been  considering,  are  the  following.  —  II.  A  range  of 
mountains  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  fiuhyma. 
Mount  Olympus,  the  loftiest  of  the  range,  rose  above 
Prusa,  and  was  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Asia 
Minor,  being  covered  with  snow  during  great  part  of 
the  year  (Browne'*  Travel*,  in  Walpole's  Collec- 
tion, vol.  2,  p.  1 12.)  The  lower  parts,  and  the  plains 
at  the  foot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
the  earliest  period  been  occupied  by  the  Mysians, 
whence'  it  was  generally  denominated  the  Mysisn 
Olympus.  (Plm,  5.  32  )  lis  sides  were  covered 
with  vast  forests,  which  afforded  shelter  to  wild  beasts, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  robbers,  who  erected  strong- 
holds there.  (Slrab.,  574  )  We  resd  in  Herodotus, 
that,  in  the  time  of  Cronus,  an  immense  wild  boar, 
issuing  from  the  woods  of  Olympus,  laid  waste  the 
6elds  of  the  Mysians,  and  became  so  formidable  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  to 
the  Lydian  monarch  to  request  his  aid  for  deliverance 
from  the  monster.  (Herod  ,  1,  36  )  The  lower  re- 
gions of  this  great  mountain  are  still  covered  with  ex- 
tensive forests,  but  the  summit  ia  rocky,  and  destitute 
of  vegetation.  The  Turks  call  it  Anadoli  Da»k. 
(Cramer's  Asi*  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  178.) — III.  A  mount- 
ain range  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  above  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.  A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
situate  in  a  part  of  the  range.  Mount  Olympus  would 
appear  to  be  the  chain  to  which  Homer  alludes  in  the 
Odyssey  (5,  282,  teqq  ),  under  the  name  of  the  Soly- 
maean  mountains,  whence  he  supposes  Neptune  to 
have  beheld  in  his  wrath  Ulysses  Sailing  towards  Phoe- 
nicia. The  mountains  rising  at  the  back  of  the  per- 
pendicular ciiits  which  line  the  shore  in  this  quarter, 
attain  to  the  height  of  aix  and  seven  thousand  feet. 
The  highest,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Beaufort,  bears 
the  name  of  AirtUckan.  and  appears  to  answer  to  the 
Olympus  of  Strabo.  (Caramania,  p.  43. — Cramer'* 
A *is  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  257.) — IV.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  ranked 
among  the  aix  corninunitica  of  l.ycta.  (Strab  .  666.) 
Cicero  also  bears  testimony  to  its  importance  and  op- 
ulence. Having  become  the  residence  and  haunt  of 
pirate*,  it  waa  captured  by  Servilius  Isauricus,  and 
became  afterward  a  mere  fortress.  (Ctc.  tn  Verr.,  I, 
il  — Entrap ,  6,  3.  —  Plin.,  5.  27.)  Strabo  states, 
that  it  was  the  stronghold  of  tho  pirate  Zenicotus ; 
and  the  situation  was  so  elevated  that  it  commanded 
•  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia.  and  Piaidta.  [Strah , 
67!  )  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  for  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  which  exist  in 
a  small  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  the  chain  of 
Adratehan(oid.  Olympus  III.),  and  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  only  way  leading  to  the  site  ia  by 
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a  natural  apertorc  in  the  cliff;  it  is  now  called  Drill- 
taih,  or  "the  perforated  rock."  (Cramir'*  Ast*  Mi- 
nor, vol.  8.  p.  267,  seq  ) — V.  A  mountain  on  the  east- 
ern  coast  of  Cyprus,  just  below  the  promontory  Dina- 
retum.  It  ia  now  Monte  Santa  Croce  This  mount- 
ain bad  on  it  a  temple  sacred  to  Venus  Acrsra.  from 
which  women  were  excluded ;  the  mountain  itself 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  (Strab.,  683.- — Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  379,  385.) 

Olynthus,  a  powerful  city  of  Macedonia*  in  the 
district  of  Chalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Tore- 
naicus.     It  waa  founded  probably  by  the  Chelcid- 
ians  and  Eretrians  of  Eobora     (Strabo.  447.)  He 
rodotus  relates,  that  it  was  afterward  held  by  the  Bo*- 
tia>i,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Thermaic  Gulf 
by  the  Macedonians  ;  but  on  the  revolt  of  Potniva, 
and  other  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  Persians,  it 
was  beseiged  and  taken  by  Artabazus,  a  commander 
of  Xerxes,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
and  delivered  the  town  to  Critobulus  of  Toror.e  tti 
the  Chalcidians.    [Herod  ,  8.  127  )    Perdieeas.  seme 
years  after,  persuaded  the  BoUiiei  and  Chalcidians  la 
abandon  their  other  lowna  and  make  Olynthus  their 
principal  city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostility 
with  the  Athenians.    (Thueyd.,  1,  58.)    In  thia  war, 
the  Olynthians  obtained  some  decisive  advantage* 
over  that  republic ;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  en- 
abled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom  and 
independence,  which  was  distinctly  recognised  by 
treaty.     From  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olyntiraa 
gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  importance 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  roused 
the  jealousy  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  power* 
ful  of  the  southern  republics,  Athens  and  I^cedcrooa. 
The  Olynlhtaps,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  feder- 
al system,  afterward  so  successfully  adopted  by  ib* 
Acha-arrs,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the  small* 
er  towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity  ;  and,  by  de- 
crees, succeeded  in  detaching  several  important  places 
from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  not  tbe  power  of  protecting  himself  from 
theso  encroachments.    At  length,  however,  a  deputa 
tion  from  the  Chalcidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acan- 
thus, whose  independence  was  at  that  time  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  tbe  at- 
tention of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  political 
importance,  to  thia  rising  power,  it  was  determined, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  to 
despatch  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  into  Thrace. 
(Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  5,  2,  14.)   Tcleutias,  brother  of 
Agesilaus,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  com- 
manders of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  conduct  the 
war.    Having  collected  his  forces,  and   those  of 
Amyntas  and   hie  allies,  he  marched  against  the 
Olynthians,  who  ventured  to  give  btm  battle  before 
their  walls;  but,  after  a  well-fought  action,  they 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  their  city,  lr 
a  skirmish,  however,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in  their  disorderly  pn min- 
or a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  clone  to  the  town, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  the  enemy, 
which  communicated  such  a  panic  to  the  whole  army, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Telcutias  to  atop 
the  flight  of  his  troops,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  h# 
himself  was  slain.    (Hist.  Gr.,  5,  3  )    This  dr«asu-t, 
instead  of  disheartening,  called  forth  fresh  exertion/ 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  government.  Age«u»o,ia 
one  of  the  kings,  was  ordered  to  lake  the  command; 
and  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.    This  young  most 
arch  had  already  obtained  some  advantages  over  tbe 
enemy,  when  be  was  seized  with  a  disorder,  which, 
batfling  all  remedies,  soon  proved  fatal :  be  died  a" 
Aphyte,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus.    Polybiades,  his 
successor,  had  thus  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war ;  for  the  Olynthians,  left  to  their  own  resources, 
found  themaelves  unable  to  cope  with  their  powerful 
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ind  persevering  antagonist*,  and  were  al  length  forced 

to  «uo  for  peace,  which  was  granted  ou  condition  lhat 
they  should  acknowledge  their  depeudance  on  Sparta, 
and  take  pari  in  ail  its  wars.    (Ae« .,  Hut  (Jr.,  5,  4, 
2?.}    Olyuihus,  though  awed  and  humbled,  was  far 
fruui  utiug  effectually  subdued;  and  not  many  years 
elapsed  before  it  renewed  its  attempt*  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  dismember  the  Macedonian  states. 
In  consequence  of  the  alliance  which  it  entered  into 
with  Amphipolis,  once  the  colony  of  Athens,  it  be- 
came involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  sup- 
ported by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  had  just  as- 
c aided  Ute  throne  of  Macedou ;  and  Ponds*  and  Mc- 
thone  were  successively  wrested  from  its  dominion. 
Indeed,  Olyuihus  itself  could  not  long  have  resisted 
such  powerful  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cret cause,  spread  disunion  among  the  allies  and  in- 
duced them  to  form  other  design*.    Shortly  alter,  we 
find  Philip  and  the  Olytuhiatia  in  league  against  Ath- 
ens, with  the  view  of  expelling  lhat  power  from 
Thrace.    (Ucmoslh.,  Qlynih  ,  2.  p.  19  )  Amphipolis 
Was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault :  Potidxa  surren- 
dered, and  was  restored  to  Olvnthus,  which  lor  a  time 
became  as  nourishing  and  powerful  is  al  any  former 
period  of  us  hisiory      Of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Ma- 
cedon  in  favour  of  Athens,  we  arc  not  well  informed  ; 
but  the  machination*  of  the  party  hostile  to  Pluhp  led 
to  s  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch  ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  u|«jii  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces  to  the  support  of  Olvn- 
thus under  the  command  of  Charea.    Although  these 
troops  were  at  tirsi  successiul,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  city  against  the 
formidable  army  of  Pnihp.    The  Olyntbians.  beaten 
in  two  successive  actions,  were  soon  confined  within 
their  walls;  and,  after  a  siege  of  some  duration,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  not  without  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Euryathencs  and  l.aslhenes,  who 
were  then  al  the  head  of  affairs.    Ou  obtaining  pos- 
session of  this  important  city.  Philip  gave  it  up  to 
plunder,  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  razed 
the  wails  to  the  ground.    (Dwd.  Sic,  16,  63 — De- 
moslh  .  1'kil.,  3.  p.  113  —  Justin,  8,  A.  — Cramer's 
Anc.  Grtcce,  vol.  1,  p.  249,  scqy  ) 

Ombos,  a  city  of  Kgypt,  a  little  north  of  Syene,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile.    The  Anloi>iiie  Itinerary 
calls  it  Ambos  (p  165).  and  Ptolemy.  Ombi  ('Op&H. 
The  edition  of  Erasmus  has  'Ofiftftoi  bv  a  mistake  of 
the  press  )    Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ombitis  Prafectura, 
whence  we  may  coin  hide  that  Ombos  was  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capital  of  a  Nome.    (Plin  ,  ft.  9.)    Its  posi- 
tion is  now  found  in  the  name  of  Koum-Omho,  or  the 
Hdl  of  Umbo.    Between  ihe  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Tentyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring.  Ihe  latter  killing,  the  crocodile.    A  horrible 
instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  discord,  is  the  subject  of  the 
1 5th  satire  of  Juvenal.    (Conauh  Rupcrti  ad  Sat  ctt.) 
In  relation  to  the  Ombiles  worshipping  the  crocodile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyra  and  other  places  de- 
stroyed it,  we  may  cite  the  explanation  of  two  of  the 
French  sacans  (Ckabrol  and  Jama'd,  Dcscripl.  de 
l~  tlcyptc,  vol.  1. — Antiq.,  c.  4,  p.  8,  scqq.).  They 
suppose,  that  ihe  crocodile  was  revered  by  those  citica 
which  were  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate 
v  i  emits  of  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  its  swimming  towards 
them  when  the  river  began  to  overflow  its  banks.,  and 
•.tins  bringing  tbe  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  inundation.  (Compare  Crcuzer,  Comment.  Herod., 
p  84) 

OatrHAt-K,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Iardanus. 
married  Tinolus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  mis- 
of  his  kingdom.  Orophale  had  been  informed  of 
trx«  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so 
illustrious  «  hero.    Her  with  was  soon  gratified.  Af- 


ter the  murder  of  Ipbitus,  Hercules  fell  into  a  malady, 
and  was  told  by  the  oracle  al  Delphi  that  he  would 
not  be  restored  to  health,  unless  he  allowed  hunaelf  to 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
gave  the  purchase- money  to  Eurytus  as  a  compensa- 
tion  for  the  loas  of  his  aon.  Accordingly,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  he  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to 
Lydia.  and  there  sold  to  Omphale.  During  the  period 
of  his  slavery  with  this  queen,  he  assumed  female  at-' 
tire,  aal  by  her  side  spinning  with  her  women,  and 
from  lime  to  time  received  chastisement  al  the  hand 
of  Omphale,  who,  arrayed  in  his  lion-skin,  and  armed 
with  his  olub,  playfully  struck  him  with  her  sandal  for 
his  awkward  way  of  holding  the  distaff.  He  became 
by  this  queen  the  father  ol  Ageloua,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  the  race  of  Croesus 
(66tv  itai  r<>  Kpotaov  yevoc — Apvllod.,  2, 7,  7).  Some 
writers  make  the  Lydian  Heraclidae  to  have  sprung 
from  this  union,  and  not  the  line  of  Crceaus ;  but  ibe 
weight  of  authority  is  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the 
lleraclidai  of  Lydia  claimed  descent  from  Hercules 
and  a  female  slave  of  Iardanus.  (Crevzcr,  Fragm. 
Hi»t.,  p.  scuq.  —  Htllamc,  ap  Steph.  Byz.,  :  ». 
Wnlri.—Lhod.  Sic  .  4,  31  —  Dn>  Ckrysott,  Oral.,  4, 
p.  236,  b  ) — The  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  ia 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  this  legend  repre- 
sents the  Sun-god,  who  hus  descended  to  the  ApftoAor 
(omphalos),  or  •'navel"  of  ihe  world,  amid  tbe  signa 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  remains  for 
a  season  shorn  of  his  strength  Hence  the  Lydian 
custom  of  solemnizing  the  festival  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  ex  change  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two 
sexes  ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
thai  Hercules  had  assumed,  during  his  servitude  with 
Omphale,  the  garb  of  a  female.  (Crcuzer,  Symholtk, 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  179.)  Walker,  how- 
ever, tikes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  regards  it  as  expressing  the 
abasement  of  power  auud  aenaual  indulgence.  {Anal- 
ysts of  Beauty,  p.  32.) 

Om  .k[  >',  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  Thclpusa,  on  the 
banks  of  ibe  river  I.adon.  The  place  was  famed  for  a 
temple  of  ( "ercs,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it 
was  as  follows :  When  Ceres  was  in  search  of  her 
daughter  Proserpina,  Neptune  continually  followed  her. 
To  elude  bim,  she  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  and 
mingled  with  the  in  ires  of  Oncus  ;  but  the  aea  god 
assumed  the  form  of  a  horse,  and  thus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  ateed  Anon.  (Pausanias,  8, 
25.  4.) 

Onchkbmls,  2  town  of  Epirus,  on  the  coast,  situate, 
according  to  Strabo  (324),  opposite  the  western  ex* 
tremilv  of  Corey  ra.  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnasaus  pre- 
tended that  ihe  real  name  of  this  place  was  Anchises- 
Portus.  derived  from  Anchises  iho  lather  of  /Eneas. 
:  .1  'n'  Rom  ,  1,  32.)  Cicero  seems  to  refer  to  the 
port  of  Onchesmus,  when  he  apeaka  of  the  wind  <  >n- 
chesmites  as  having  favoured  his  navigation  from  Epi- 
rus to  Brundisium.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  7,  2.  —  Cramer '» 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  Pouqueville  gives  Santi 
Quaranta  as  the  modern  name  of  Onchesmus  (vol.  2, 
p  133),  or,  more  correctly,  of  a  small  place  near  it 
(vol  2.  p.  104). 

Onchkstub,  I  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  near  Cy- 
noscephala?,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Pelasgirus.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Patrassi. 
(l.ir  ,S3,6.—Poiyb  ,  18,3.— Sicph.  Byz.,9  t  )  Sonio 
have  thought  it  lo  be  the  same  with  the  river  which 
Herodotus  calls  Onochonus  (7,  196).  but  without  any 
good  reason.  The  Onochonus,  whose  waters  were 
drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  falls  into  the  Pcneua, 
and  is  probably  the  river  Rtjam.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1.  p  390.)—  II.  A  city  of  Bceotia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  and  south  of  the  lake  Copais.  It  re. 
ceived  it*  name  from  Onchcstus,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
whose  temple  and  grove  are  often  celebrated  by  the 
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U  or  antiquity,  from  Homer  to  Lycophron.  Sir 
.  Cell  noticed,  on  the  ascent  uniting  Mount  Pkaga 
or  Sphinx  011  the  left,  with  the  projecting  hills  from 
Helicon  on  the  right,  an  immense  tumulus  of  earth 
and  stones,  and  many  other  vestiges,  probably  of  On- 
che»tus.  (/tut.,  p.  125. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol 
2,  p.  231,  seqe.) 

UNksicRirtrs,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
^Egina,  and.  according  to  Diogenes  I*aertius,  a  disci- 
ple of  Diogenes  of  Smope.  He  accompanied  Alexan- 
der imo  Asia,  and  officiated  as  pilot  to  the  principal 
vessel  in  the  fleet  of  Nearchua.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  a  work  swarming  with  false- 
hoods and  absurdities.  (AHian,  H.  A..  16,  39. — Dtog. 
IWri  ,6,4.— Satntt-Crois,  Exumen  des  Hut  dT Alex  , 
p  38.) 

Onion,  a  city  of  Egypt,  southwest  of  Heroopolis. 
It  was  inhabited  by  Jews,  who  had  a  temple  here, 
which  continued  from  the  time  of  Onias,  who  built  it, 
to  that  of  Vespasian.  Onias  was  nephew  to  Menelaus, 
and  the  rightful  successor  to  the  priesthood  at  Jerusa- 
lem ;  but,  being  rejected  by  Antiochus  Eupator,  who 
made  Akimus  high  priest,  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and  per- 
suaded Ptolemy  Pbilometor  to  let  him  build  this  tem- 
ple there,  about  173  B.C.  This  structure  remained 
for  the  space  of  248  years,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
order  of  Vespasian,  after  the:  fall  of  Jerusalem.  (Jo- 
seph**, Ant.  Just.,  14,  14  —  Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  1.  7.) 

OnosucrItos,  a  Greek  poet  in  the  time  of  the  Pis- 
istratidss,  who  is  said  to  have  written  the  "hymns  of 
initisiion"  (rtXerai)  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  ( Vid.  Or- 
phics.)  He  was  accused  also  of  interpolating  the  po- 
ems of  Musaeus,  mention  of  which  has  already  been 
made  in  another  article.  ( Vid.  Mussina.)  The  ora- 
cles of  this  latter  poet  were  collected  by  Onomacri- 
tua,  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Hipparchus;  but 
the  poet  Lasus  of  Hermione  having  discovered  the 
fraud  committed  by  him  in  intermingling  bis  own  ver- 
ses among  the  ancient  predictions,  Onomacritus  was 
thereupon  driven  into  exile  as  an  impostor  by  Hippar- 
chus. It  appears  that  from  this  time  it  was  no  longer 
possible  to  distinguish  what  was  genoine  in  the  poetry 
of  Mussbus  from  what  was  mere  interpolation.  (He- 
rod., 7,  6  —  Pausan,  1,  22 ) 

OnOsahobr,  or,  aa  Coray  writes  the  name,  Onbsan- 
drr,  a  Greek  author  and  Platonic  philosopher.  Con- 
cerning the  period  in  which  he  flourished,  nothing 
more  can  be  ascertained  than  that  he  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  century.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  much  celebrity,  entitled,  Xrparnyucbc  Aoyoc, 
being  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  a  general.  This  pro- 
duction is  the  source  whence  all  the  works  on  this 
subject,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  that  were  subsequently 
published,  derived  their  origin.  It  is  still  held  in  es- 
timation by  military  men.  Tho  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Schwebel,  Norxtnb .  1762.  fol.,  and  that  of  Coray, 
Paris,  1822,  8vo.  Appended  to  the  latter  are  the  first 
elegy  of  Tyrtspus  and  a  translation  of  Onoaander,  both 
in  French.  The  profits  of  his  edition  were  given  to 
the  unfortunate  sufferers  of  Chios.  (SchbU,  Hist.  Lit. 
Or  ,  vol.  6,  p.  261,  seqq.) 

Ophkltis,  son  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  Hyp- 
sipile,  the  Lemnian  princess,  whom  her  countrywomen 
had  sold  into  slavery  when  they  found  that  she  had 
ssved  her  father,  was  nurse  to  the  infant  Opheltes, 
when  the  army  of  Adrastus  marched  to  Nemea,  on 
its  way  to  Thebes.  She  undertook  to  guide  the  new- 
comers to  a  spring ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  left  the 
child  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent  found  and 
killed  it.  The  Argive  leaders  slew  the  serpent  and 
buried  the  child.  Amphiaraus,  the  famous  soothsayer 
arid  warrior,  augured  ill-luck  from  this  event,  and  call- 
ed the  child  Archemorna  (Fate-beginner),  as  indicative 
of  the  evils  that  were  to  befall  the  chieftains.  His 
other  name,  Opheltes,  is  derived,  according  to  the 
myihologists,  from  ty<f,  aa  he  died  by  the  bite  of  a 


serpent.  Adrastus  and  the  other  chiefs  then  eeleora 
ted  funeral  games  in  bis  honour,  which  were  the  rom- 
mencernent  of  what  were  afterward  called  the  Ne me- 
an games.    (Apotlod ,  3,  6,  4 — Heyne,  ad  /or.) 

Okhir,  a  laud  which  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
and  to  the  neighbouring  nations  aa  early  aa  the  tuna 
of  Job,  and  was  famed  for  producing  such  an  abondanc* 
of  excellent  gold,  that  "  the  gold  of  Ophir"  became  a 
proverbial  expression  for  fine  gold.  ( I  Ckron.. 29, 4  -  • 
JoA.22,  24  —  Id.,  28,  16  —  Psalms, 45,  9  —  tsaiak,l\ 
12.)  The  Septuagml  version  gives  Sophrra  (Ivoyi) 
as  the  nsme  of  the  region ;  but  various  forms  occur  in 
the  MSS  ,  such  as  Xofeip,  2ov&ip,  Zo^oV'p,  Zuoeip, 
Swo^pu,  snd  l>vfapa.  We  meet  with  this  last  also  ra 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud  ,  8,  6.  4.— Consult  Hatereanp, 
adloc  ).  The  position  of  Ophir  is  very  difficult  to  de- 
termine, and  much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  an.<r.g 
biblical  critics  on  the  subject.  We  are  informed  m 
Scripture,  that  Solomon,  in  conjunction  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  navy  from  Exton-geber,  st  tho 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  Ophir,  and  that  this  navy  re- 
turned, bringing  four  hundred  and  twenty  (in  Chroni- 
cles 450)  talents  of  gold,  sandal-wood  (called,  in  our 
translation,  almug  oralgum  trees),  and  precious  stones. 
(1  Kings,9,  26-28.— lb  ,  10, 1 1—  Compere  2  Ckn*. 
8,  17, 18  ;  lb.,  9,  10) ;  and  also  that  Jcboshaphat  bmk 
ships  of  Tarshish  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold  (in  CArwn- 
cits  it  ia  said  that  he  built  ships  to  go  to  Tarskuk\, 
which  were  wrecked  at  Exion-gcber.  (1  Ki*gs,&, 
48,  49.— Compare  2  CAroe.,20,  36,  37.)  Wears 
also  told,  in  I  Kings,  10,  22,  that  Solomon  hsd  at 
sea  a  navy  of  Tarshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram  Ones 
in  three  years  (or  every  third  year)  came  the  navy  of 
Tarshish,  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  end  apes,  toi 
peacocks. — Now,  since  both  Solomon  and  Jehoshtpbit 
built  the  navies  bound  for  Ophir  at  ExioD-gebrr,  it 
the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  sect 
for  Ophir  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  ;  for  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Solomoe'i 
ships  wetit  farther  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  ow 
direction,  or  than  the  Indian  Archipelago  in  the  other: 
it  ia  not  likely,  indeed,  that  they  went  so  far  eitbrr 
way.  Nearly  all  the  inquiries  into  the  position  of 
Ophir  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption,  that  the  pis- 
sage  in  1  Ktngs,\0, 22.  refers  to  the  same  navy  wo** 
ia  spoken  of  in  1  Kings,!),  27,  seqq.,  and,  consequent- 
ly, that  Tarshish  and  Ophir  were  visited!  in  the  *ime 
toyage.  It  has  therefore  been  necessary  for  those 
who  make  this  assumption,  not  only  to  find  a  place 
which  suits  the  description  of  Ophir,  and  which  prodo- 
cea  "gold,  aandal-wood,  and  precious  atones,"  bet 
also  to  account  for  the  "  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  pea- 
cocks" which  were  brought  by  the  navy  of  Tarsbi»H, 
and  for  the  three  years  consumed  in  the  voyage.  But 
Tarshish  waa  probably  the  same  place  as  Tart  esse*  rn 
Spain ;  and  therefore,  if  Tarsbiah  and  Ophir  art  to  be 
connected,  we  must  make  the  gratuitous  supposition 
that  there  was  another  Tarshish  in  the  East.  Besides, 
Tarshish  and  Ophir  arc  not  mentioned  together  in  the 
account  of  Solomon's  voyages:  the  ships  that  went  to 
Ophir (1  Kings,9,  28)  seem  to  have  made  only  a  single 
voyage,  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  only  a  specified 
quantity  of  gold,  while  the  "navy  of  Tarshish,"  which 
"the  king  had"  (not  going  to  Ophir,  but)  "at  sea," 
made  its  voyage  every  three  years ;  and.  moreover,  the 
products  of  the  two  voyages  were  different,  gold  being 
the  only  article  cdmmou  to  the  two.  For  these  res- 
sons,  Rennell  appears  to  be  correct  in  saying  "  that 
two  distinct  kinds  of  voyages  were  performed  by  these 
fleets  :  that  to  Ophir  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  to 
the  coast  of  Guinea  (or  to  Tarshish,  wherever  it  was) 
from  the  Mediterranean  "  (Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod- 
otus, vol.  2,  p.  353.)  The  conjoint  mention  of  Ophir 
and  Tarshish.  in  the  account  of  Jehosbaphat's  navy, 
admita  of  easy  explanation.  Either  there  may  be 
|  some  mistake  in  the  account  in  2  Chron.,  20,  36,  xrf .. 
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which  differs  materially  from  that  in  1  Kings,  23,  48, 
sea .,  or  '•  Tarshish*  in  the  former  passage  may  mean 
only  "a  distant  voyage  ;"  and  we  know  that  the  phrase, 
in  the  Utter  passage,  "  ships  of  Tarshish,"  is  frequent- 
ly used  in  the  Old  Testament  for  large,  strong  ships. 
The  question,  therefore,  aa  to  the  position  of  Ophir 
mast  not  be  encumbered  with  any  considerations  that 
refer  to  Tarshish.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knoitl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
447  ) — The  early  Portuguese  navigators  believed  that 
they  had  found  Ophir  in  the  modern  So/ah,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  this  same  opipion  was  subsequently  main- 
tained by  Dapper  (Africa,  p.  395),  Montesquieu,  and 
Bruce  (Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  352).    The  improbability, 
however,  of  this  position  being  the  true  one,  has  been 
fully  shown  by  Vincent  (Pcriplns,  p.  266)  and  Sslt 
{Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  p.  102).    The  chief  ground, 
indeed,  for  so  erroneous  an  opinion,  seems  to  have 
been  a  supposed  resemblance  in  name  between  Sofala 
and  Opair,  or  Sopkara.    Cahnet  places  Ophir  at  the 
he«d  waters  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  among  the 
Tapercs  or  Saspires ;  the  gold  being  conveyed  from 
this  quarter,  be  supposes,  to  »ome  harbour  on  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.    (Diet.  Bill.,  s.  v.)    Bochart  makes  two 
Ophirs,  one  in  Arabia,  near  the  Sabsi  (Geogr.  Sacr., 
2.  37. — Op  ,  vol.  2,  col.  138),  and  the  other  in  India. 
The  former  only  of  these,  he  thinks,  was  known  to 
the  Jewa  down  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  first  sent  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  Utter.    This  latter  Opbir  he  conndcr*  to  be 
identical  with  Ceylon.    (Geogr.  Sacr.,  I  c.  —  Op., 
vol.  2,  ed  141.)   Wells  places  Opbir  in  India  in  the 
vicinity  of  Calnd.    (Sacr.  Geogr.,  s.  v.)  Sclileusnur 
is  in  favour  of  Spain.    (Lex.  Vet.  Test.,  vol.  3,  p  75.) 
Tyrli>en  also  decides  in  favour  of  India,  and  suppose* 
Ophir  to  have  been  one  of  the  hies  of  Sunda,  an  is»l 
and  called  Ophir  lying  near  Sumatra  st  the  present 
day.    (De  Commere.  et  Navigat.  Hcbraorum.  dtc. — 
Comment.  Gott.,  vol.  16,  p.  164.  seqq.)  Michaetis 
supposes  Ophir  to  have  been  in  Arabia,  snd  condemns 
the  opinion  of  Bochart,  who  finds  another  in  India,  at> 
already  stated.    (Spieilegiutn,  Geogr.  Hcbr.  ext .  yirs. 
11,  p.  184.  seqq.)    Pndeaux,  Gosscllio  (Rech.,  vol  2, 
p.  1 18).  Vincent  (Pcnplus,  p.  265,  seqq  ),  Xiebubr, 
and  others,  likewise  declare  for  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
country  of  the  Sabcei,  where  Aphar  (Saphar)  and  the 
rums  of  the  ancient  Hiiniarilo  dwellings  make  it  prob- 
able to  then*  that  we  must  here  look  for  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.    Mannert  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
(Geogr. .  vol.  10,  pi.  1,  p.  123  )    It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  southern  part  of  Arabia. 
It  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  names  of  Ara- 
bian tribes,  in  Genesis.  10.  29.    The  "gold  of  Ophir" 
is  spoken  of  in  the  hook  of  Joh,  a  work  most  probably 
of  Arabian  origin.    The  products  of  the  voyage,  loo, 
might  easily  have  been  obiained  from  Arabia ;  for, 
though  gold  is  not  found  there  now,  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  many  ancient  writers  that  it  was  in  ancient 
times.    It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Ophir  was 
an  emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  for  their  eastern  trade ; 
and.  if  so,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  productions  is  at 
once  removed.  — Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  close, 
tt  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  very  singular  opinion 
of  Arius  Montana*,  who  finds  Ophir  in  Peru,  the  gold 
of  Parraim  (2  Chron,,  3.  fi)  being,  according  to  him, 
the  gold  of  that  country  (Peruann).    It  la  of  this  that 
Scaligcr  remarks,  "  Puto  Arium  Montanum  ilhus  joc- 
nlatoria!  interpretations  auctorem  esse.'"  (Scaliger, 
Epist .  237.) 

Onus.  I.  a  small  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  part 
of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Pontus.  It  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Tzaui,  and  falls  into  the  Euxine  to 
the  southwest  of  Rhizz-eurn.  Ileichard  gives  Of  as 
the  modern  name.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Eux. — Hudson. 
Geogr.  if  in.,  1,  6  ) — II.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  running  by 
Mantinea,  and  falling  into  the  Alpheus.    (Paus.,  8,  8.) 


Opmiosa  ('OqaaCefa)  or  Ophiussa  ('O+ioCaaa),  m 
name  given  to  many  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
referring  to  their  having  been,  at  one  time  or  other, 
more  or  Icaa  infested  by  serpents  (oOif,  a  serpent). 
The  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  following:  I.  An 
island  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coaat  of  Spain,  and 
forming  one  of  the  Pityuse,  or  Pine  islands.  By  the 
Romans  it  was  generally  called  CcJubrarta,  a  tranaU- 
lion  of  the  Greek  name,  and  is  now  styled  las  Coium- 
brttes,  or  Mont  Colibre.  Slrabo  and  Ptolemy  con* 
found  it  with  Formontere.  (Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
471.) — II.  A  city  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Tyras,  which  in  Pliny's  time  was 
also  called  Tyra.  The  modern  Palanca,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Dneister,  ia  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  city.  (Pliny,  4,  12.— Bisekog  mid 
Moller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  806. >—  II L  The  ear- 
her  name  of  the  island  of  Tcnos.  (Pliny,  4,  12.)— 
IV.  One  of  the  earlier  names  of  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
(Plin..  6,  31.) 

Opici,  the  same  with  the  Osci.  (Vid.  Osci.) 
"That  Opicus,  Opvcus,  and  Ostus  are  the  same  name, 
is  expressly  remarked,"  observes  Niehuhr,  "  by  Roman 
grammarians.  (Fes/us,  s.  v.  Oscum.)  The  Greek 
language  adopted  only  the  first  form,  and  the  last  pre- 
vailed in  the  J*tin."  (Rom  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  54,  Corn- 
bridge  transl.)—  Buttinann  indulges  iu  aotne  curious 
speculations  respecting  this  and  other  ancient  names 
of  cognate  form.  "1  here  ia  a  multiplicity  of  traces," 
he  observe*,  "which  concur  in  proving  that  in  the 
word  Apis,  Apia,  lies  the  original  name  of  a  most  an- 
cient  people  who  inhabited  the  European  coasts  of  lbs 
.Mediterranean.  The  fabulous  personages  Pclops,  Cc- 
craps,  Me r ops,  compared  with  the  names  of  countries 
and  people,  a*  the  Peloponnesus  snd  the  Meropes  (in 
Cos) ,  and,  iu  the  same  way,  the  names  Dry  opts,  Dry- 
op* ;  Dolopcs,  Doltips,  show  that  Ops,  Opes,  corre- 
sponding with  the  Opici,  Opsci,  in  Italy,  and  meaning 
the  same  as  Apis,  were  ancient  namca  of  people  ;  and 
tint  the  first  syllable  in  thoso  names  served  to  distin* 
guish  the  diflerent  families  or  tribes,  as  the  Pelopes, 
CcTcopc*.  Meropes,  6lc>  The  Abanlts  in  Eubcea,  the 
Aoms  in  Baotia,  the  Ausones  and  Osci  in  Italy,  are 
but  varieties  of  the  same  name."  (Lezilogus,  p.  154, 
not.,  Fuhlake's  transl.) 

Opima  Spolia,  spoils  taken  by  a  Roman  general 
from  a  general  of  the  enemy  whom  he  bad  slain.  They 
were  dedicated  to.  and  suspended  in  the  temple  of,  Ju- 
piter Feretrius.  These  spoils  were  obtained  only  thrice 
before  the  fall  of  the  republic.  The  first  by  Romulus, 
who  slew  Acron,  king  of  the  Cxninenscs ;  the  next 
by  A.  Cornelius  Cosaos,  who  slew  Lars  Tolumnius, 
king  of  the  Vcientes,  A  U.C.  318;  snd  the  third  by 
M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  slew  Viridomsrua,  a  king 
of  the  Gauls,  A.U.C.  530. 

Opimius,  L.  Nkpos,  was  consul  121  B.C.  lie 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  bis  inveterate  hostility  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  was  the  leader  in  the  affray  which 
terminated  with  the  death  of  the  latter.  He  was  after* 
ward  convicted  of  having  received  a  bribe  from  Jugur- 
tha,  and  was  banished.  He  ended  bis  days  in  great 
poverty  and  wretchedness  at  Dyrrhachium.  (Cic, 
Orat,  2,  132  —  Id.,  pro  Plane  ,  69.— Sail.,  Bell.  Jug., 
12.—  Veil.  Pulerc,  2,  6.)  From  all  that  we  can  gath- 
er relative  to  this  individual,  it  would  appear  that  ho 
was  a  victim  to  the  apirit  of  party.  His  conduct  to- 
wards Caius  Gracchus  and  his  followers  is  represented 
as  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  and  yet,  when  brought  to 
trial  by  the  tribune  Duilius  for  having  put  lo  death  a 
great  number  of  citizens  during  his  consulship  without 
observing  the  forms  of  justice,  he  was  acquitted 
through  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the  consul  Papiriua 
Carbo.  So,  again,  his  trial  and  condemnation  for  bri- 
bery arc  pronounced  by  Cicero  (pro  Sextio)  decidedly 
unjust.  (Compare  Schegk.  ad  Veil.  Paterc,  2.  7.) — 
During  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  the  heat  of  the 
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summer  wil  »o  great  as  to  produce  an  extraordinary  ;  ing"  ('If evnMa),"  Hunting"  (KwtiyertKu),ti}&u  Fit*. 
fertility  and  excel  It  nee  iu  all  the  fruit*  of  the  earth  ing"  (AXuvtiku). — The  'IftvrtKu  eoii*<*ttd  of  IM 
throughout  Italy.    Hence  the  Opimian  wine  becamo  book*  according  to  Suidas,  or  rather  ul  hve  accord 


Jimnous  10  a  Ute  period.    ( Vtd.  Palernus.) 


ing  to  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  Oppian's  li!e. 


Oris,  a  city  oi»  the  river  Tigris,  in  Aiiyria,  west  of ;  and  are.no  longer  extant ;  but  a  Greek  |<araphr*se  it 
ArtemiU.    It  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which  [  prose,  by  Eutecmus,  of  three  books,  was  published  m 

1794  (Hatma,  8vo.  ed,  E.  Windingiua),  which  is  si* 
inserted  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Oppian  Argnl., 
8vo,  1770. — The  "  Cynegettca"  are  written  in  btxmi 
cter  verse,  consist  of  about  21(H)  lines,  and  aie  du*M 
into  four  books.  They  display  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  with  which,  however,  a  goo  I  nunr 
absurd  tables  are  mixed  up  — 1'be  "  Hnlteudea'*  ire 
written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  consist  of  i\t 


Pliny  calls  Anttochia.  {Herodotus,  1,  189. — Xen., 
Anab  ,  2,  4.— Wt*y,  6,  27  ) 

OriTsaoiim,  a  ciiy  of  Vonetia  in  Northern  luly, 
en  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Plavis.  It  is  now  Odtz 
to,  a  town  of  some  consequence.  (Strabo,  214  — 
I'lmy,  3,  19.)  The  Opitergmi  Monies  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thia  place,  and  among  them  rises  the 
Liquenlia  or  Ltotnxa 


OppIa  Lax,  by  C  Ojipius,  a  tribune  of  the  com-  I  books,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  the  natural  facto- 
ry of  fishes,  and  the  last  three  the  art  of  fishmg.  h 
this  poem,  as  in  the  "  Cynegetira,"  the  author  dtspbvi 
considerable  zoological  knowledge,  though  it  cjirtauis 
several  fables  and  absurdities.  The  Haltevhcs*  art 
much  superior  to  the  "  Cyntgehca"  in  point  of  side 
and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  partly  on  account 
of  this  great  disparity  that  it  baa  been  *uj  rosed  that 


mona,  A  U.C.  649.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an,  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  colours  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it, 
unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice.  This 
sumptuary  law  was  made  during  the  public  distresses 
consequent  on  Hannibal'a  being  in  Italy.    It  was  re- 


pealed eighteen  years  afterward,  on  the  petition  of  the  ]  the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  per- 


Roman  ladies,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  Cato 
(Lny,  34,  1.— Taat.,  Ann.,  3,  33  ) 


son.  But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  ni  wp- 
port  of  this  opinion  (which  was  first  put 


works  arc  still  extant  un-  \  works),  rendering  it  almost  certain  thst,  though  ay 


Oppianub,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian  and  poet  j  Schneider,  in  the  preface  to  his  first  edition  of  OppisD 
*f  Cilicia,  two  of 
ler  the  titlea  "  C 

Hunting  ;'*  and  "  Halicut%ca,r  (' Ahevrixu),  or  "  On 
Fishing."  The  lime  and  place  of  his  birth  are  not 
fully  agreed  upon.  Syncellus  (Chronogr.,  p  352,  seq  ) 
and  Jerome  (Chronic J)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  Sozoraen  (Praf.  ad 
Hut.  Eccles),  Suidas  (*.  v.  'OrrTr(avof),  and  others, 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and 
though  Oppian,  in  both  bis  poems,  addresses  the  em- 
peror by  the  name  "Antoninus,"  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Caracal  la  is  meant,  aa  this  appellation  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  waa  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  (A.D.  198 — Herodtan,  2,  10),  and  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian,  Pio  Cassius,  dee. 
Ae  to  his  birthplace,  Suidas  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Corycua,  bat  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life 
of  Oppian,  and  most  other  authorities,  say  that  he  wss 
born  at  Anszarba,  a  city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dios- 
condes.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  his  nativo  city,  for  he  was  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Melita,  in  the  Hadrielic,  by  Sev- 
erus, for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  philosophical  studies  as  to  neglect  coming  in  per- 
son, along  with  his  fellow-citizens,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through 
Cilicia,  the  latter  made  his  entrance  into  Anazarba. 
He  was  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  his  son  Oppian, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  Of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and  who 
now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly, 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Emperor  Severus  (Sozomen,  Praf.  ad  Hut.  Ec- 
elcs).  or,  more  probably  (Sutdas,  s  v  'OTnrtavoc. — 
Oppian,  llaheut.,  1,  3 — Id.  iA.,4,  ft),  to  bis  son  Car- 
acalla,  who  waa  so  mnch  pleased  with  it  that  he  not 

only  repealed  the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment.  I  times  dry  (Reflex,  sur  la  Poittque,  p.  176),  it  ma* 


yntgetkal'  (KwnytriKu),  or  "On  [the  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppian  wrote  i 

poem  on  hunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now  goes 
under  hie  name.  Oppian  was,  aa  we  have  seen.  *  tV 
lician,  but  the  author  of  the  "  Cynegehca'  tell.  « 
distinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  his  uaun 
place  waa  a  city  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably 
Apamea,  lib.  2.  v.  125,  seqq. —  lb  ,  \.  136  «J  f- 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppian*  were  rnwf 
father  and  son.  or  uncle  and  nephew.  This  opm** 
respecting  two  Oppians  has  been  denied  by  JJelia  i* 
Bailu.  who  publish*'  an  edition  of  the  **  Cynefttf* 
in  1786,  Argent.,  4u»  and  8vo,  and  who,  as  DtMa 
says,  "seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  almost  a- 
pressly  with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  audsx'i 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  Schneider ;"  but  it  a 
only  by  altering  the  text  in  both  passages  (aid  Jut- 
too,  not  very  skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  rtww 
cile  them  with  the  commonly-received  opinion  thai  lie 
poem  is  the  work  of  Oppian.  In  Schrreidera  ikon! 
edition  be  continues  to  hold  his  former  opinion,  and  re- 
plies to  the  objections  of  Belin  dc  Ballu  It  appear', 
from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea  deities,  m  tfce 
first  book  of  the  "  Cynegetiea"  (v.  77,  tetjq  ).  t'", 
poem  was  composed  after  tho  "  Halicutica?  and  as  a 
sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  it ;  and  this  !»» 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poem* 
were  written  by  the  same  author  — With  regard  io  'be 
poetical  merits  of  Oppian.  he  seems  to  be  one  of  ihma 
poets  whose  works  have  been  more  praised  than  rud- 
Julius  Cesar  Scaligcr pronounces  him  to  be"* 
lime  and  incomparable  poet,  the  most  perfect  writer 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  thai  e*er 
came  up  to  Virgil."  (PoeV.,6,9  )  Sir  Thorns*  Brtmw 
calls  him  "one  of  the  bent  epicpoef,"  and  "wonder* 
that  his  elegant  lines  ahould  be  so  much  neglected  ( I  si* 
gar  Errors,  1,8);  and  if,  as  Rapin  ssys,  he  is 


fiirh 


but  also  presented  Oppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  Suidas  says  that  he  re- 
ceived on  this  occasion  2". 000  gold  pieces ;  but  he 
must  have  counted  the  verses  contained  in  all  Oppian's 
poems,  aince  the  Halieotica  consisted  of  only  about 
3500.  Reckoning  the  aureus  at  about  S3  40  cts.  of 
our  currency,  the  sum  received  by  the  poet  will  be 
nearly  $12,000.  The  verses  of  Oppian  might  there- 
fore well  be  called  jovtm  tmj,  "golden  verses." 
(Sotomen,  t.  c  \—  Oppian  died  of  the  plague  shortly 
after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  at  the  earlv  age 


be  accounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  the 
unpropitious  nature  of  his  subject."  His  style  is  flond 
and  copious,  the  language  upon  the  whole  very  pc4< 
though  (as  is  noticed  by  Hcinsius.  ad  $o*m  th<*j'  < 
p.  197)  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  by  Lstin»m»_- 
Thc  last  and  (as  far  as  it  goes)  the  best  edition  of  Op- 
pian's two  poems  is  Schneider's  second  one,  »riscii 
unhappily  is  unfinished.  Lips  .  8to,  1813.  The  mo«i 
complete  edition  ia  that  published  by  Schneider  in  1 7m 
Argent.,  8vo,  xonuining  also  the  paraphrase  of  the 
Ixcutica,"  by  Eutccnius.  to  which  we  hare  alrew' 


of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three  poems,  on  "Hawk-  \  referred.    Schneider  published  some  addenda  if  «u 
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edition  in  hi*  Analula  Critic*,  Franco/.,  1777,  8ro, 
Faadc.,  1,  p.  31,  seqa. — (Encyd.  Ua.  Knotol.,  vol. 
1ft.  p.  459,  seqq.—Sch'6U,  Ht$t.  hi.  Gr.,  vol  4,  p.  67.) 

Ops,  called  also  Tellua,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth,  and 
iLe  Mine  with  the  Rhea,  of  the  Greeka.  ( Vtd.  Rhea.) 
Another  form  of  her  name  was  Opt*.  The  appella- 
tion Opa  or  Opu  ia  plainly  connected  with  optx. 
*'  wealth,"  of  which  the  earth  ia  the  beatowcr;  and 
her  festival,  the  Opalte,  was  on  the  same  day  with  the 
original  Saturnalia.  (Mot-rob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.  —  Varro, 
L.  L  .  6.  p.  bl.—Kcightley'a  Mythology,  p.  626.) 
.  Oeoa  (gen.  Opun/ts\  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the  I^ocri  Opantii,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  north  of  Bceotia.  According  to  Slra- 
ho.  it  was  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
between  it  and  Cynus.  its  emporium,  w;n  sixty  stadia. 
{Straho,  425  )  I.ivv  places  Upus,  however,  only  one 
mile  from  the  sea  (28,  R).— This  place  i*  celebrated 
by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  (01 , 
9,  62),  and  bv  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Patroclus 
(I  tad,  18,  325  )  1'he  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Opantians  was  peculiar,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristotle,  they  mtruated  the  sole  administration 
to  one  magistrate.  (Port/.,  3,  16.)  Plutarch  com- 
mends their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  ua  that  they  furnished  aeven  ships 
to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemiaium  (8,  1).  They  were 
subsequently  conquered  by  Myronides,  the  Athenian 
general.  In  the  war  between  Antigonus  and  Cassan- 
der.  Opus,  having  favoured  the  latter,  was  besieged  by 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Anligonus.  It 
was  occupied  several  years  after  by  Attains,  king  of 
Pergamus,  in  the  Macedonian  war;  but,  on  the  advance 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  his  ships,  and  narrowly  escaped 
being  taken.  (Ltvy.  28,  6  ) — The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  travellers.  ( Wheler's  Trauda,  p. 
M&.^Mclct .  Geogr.,  2,  p.  323  —  DodwcU,  vol.  2.  p. 
68. — GclVa  Itinerary,  p.  229. )  Jta  ruina  are  laid  down, 
m  Lapie's  map,  a  little  to  the  southwest  of  Alachi,  and 
east  of  Taianta.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
117,  sew  ) 

Okacvlum.  an  oracle.  The  primary  and  proper  sig- 
nification of  the  term  is  that  of  a  response  from  an  ora- 
cle, and  Cicero  says  that  "  oratula"  were  so  called 
*•  quod  inest  in  hia  Dcorum  oratio."  (Top.,  20.)  The 
word,  however,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
place  whence  the  answers  of  divinities,  as  regarded  the 
events  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained. 
Oracular  responses  were  called  by  the  Greeks  XPVOfioi 
or  ftavrtia ;  the  name  fiavreiov  was  also  often  given 
to  the  oracular  place,  or  sest  of  the  oracle. — Curiosity 
regarding  the  future,  and  the  desire  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries,  are  dispositions  which  excite  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  in  every  sUge  of  aoci- 
etv  Among  nations  that  have  made  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  and  intelligence,  they  operate  with 
peculiar  force;  and  in  these  dispositions,  combined 
with  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
inclination  to  afford  the  knowledge  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan  world  had  their  origin. 
Of  ihese  oracles  the  most  famous  were  those  of  Greece, 
and  among  them  the  three  most  noted  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  and  Trophonius.  In  the  number  of 
other  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Jupiter  Amnion  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of  the 
Bra  nchtdas  in  Ionia,  of  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  the  head 
•f  Orpheus  at  Ix*ho*,  <kc.  There  were  also  current 
m  Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  produc- 
tion of  individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to 
speak  under  a  divine  influence.  Such  were  those  of 
Bacis  and  Musasus,  in  which  the  battle  of  Salamia  was 
predicted  ;  and  that  of  Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (He- 
root,  8,  96.)— Though  the  Romans  had  various  modes 
of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that  oracles,  like  those  of  Dodona  or  Delphi,  wet* 
ever  established  among  them  ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the  far-famed  one 
of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  msny  important 
occasions,  (law,  5,  15.— id.,  22,  67,  Ac.)  — The 
importance  attached  by  the  Greeka  and  Romans  to 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
that  people.  Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public  or 
private,  of  any  moment,  was  undertaken  without  re- 
course being  bad  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  ob- 
tained. In  later  times,  indeed,  their  influence  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute. Cicero  affirms,  that,  long  before  his  age.  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  regarded  by  many  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  there  ia  little  doubt  that  oracles  were  con- 
sidered by  philosophers  as  nothing  different  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  inatrumenta  which 
could  be  used  for  their  purposes.— The  modes  m 
vvhii.h  oracular  responses  were  delivered  were  various. 
At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  sacred  oaks,  or  were 
obtained  from  the  sounds  produced  by  the  lashing  of  a 
brazen  caldron.  At  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by 
the  Pythia  after  she  had  inhaled  the  vapour  that  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  sacred  fissure.  At  Memphis,  a  fa* 
vourabte  or  unfavourable  answer  was  supposed  to  be 
returned,  according  as  Apis  received  or  rejected  what 
was  offered  him.  ( Via!.  Apts.)  Sometimes  the  reply 
was  given  by  letter :  and  sometimes  the  required  in* 
formation  could  be  obtained  only  by  casting  lota,  the 
lota  being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraven  on 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  was  aacertainea  by  refer- 
ring to  an  explanatory  table.  Dream*,  visions,  sod 
preternatural  voices  also  announced  the  will  of  the  di- 
vinities.— Bishop  Sherlock,  in  bis  discourses  concern* 
ing  the  use  and  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  it  is  impious  to  disbelieve  the  heathen  oracles, 
and  to  deny  them  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.  Dr.  Middle  ton,  however,  in  hia  Examination, 
etc.,  confesses  that  he.  for  his  own  part,  is  guilty  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  that  he  thinks  himself  warrant- 
ed to  pronounce,  from  the  authority  of  the  bent  and 
wisest  beathena,  and  the  evidence  of  these  oracles,  as 
well  aa  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itaelf,  that  they 
were  all  a  mere  imposture,  wholly  invented  and  sup- 
ported by  human  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
interposition  whatever.  He  adds  that  Eusebius  de- 
clares that  there  were.  600  authors  among  the  heathens 
themselves  who  had  publicly  written  against  the  reality 
of  them.  Although  the  primitive  fathers  constantly 
affirmed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  supernatural 
power,  and  given  out  by  the  devil,  yet  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle  maintains,  that  while  they  preferred  this  way  ol 
combating  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  as  moat  com- 
modious to  themselves  snd  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  believed  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of 
human  fraud  and  contrivance,  which  he  baa  illustrated 
by  the  examples  of  Clemens  of  Alexandres,  Origcn, 
and  Eusebius. — Another  circumstance  respecting  the 
ancient  oracles,  which  haa  given  birth  to  moch  contro- 
versy, is  the  time  when  they  ceased  altogether  to  give 
responses.  Eusebius  was  the  first  who  propounded 
the  opinion  that  they  became  silent  ever  after  the  birth 
of  Cbriat ;  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  author  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support.  Milton  mskes  allusion  to  this  theory  also  in 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  hia  minor  poems,  "  The 
Hymn  of  the  Nativity."  But  the  circumstance  that 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  or* 
nament  happens  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  tho 
fact.  It  sppears  from  the  edicts  of  the  emperors 
Tbeodosius,  Gratiao,  and  Valontinian,  that  oracles  ex- 
isted, and  were  occasionally,  at  least,  consulted  as  lata 
as  A.D.  35S.  About  that  period  tbey  entirely  ceased, 
though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem,    8o  few  resorted  to  them* 
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that  it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  interest  to  maintain 
them.  Towards  this  consummation  Christianity  pow- 
erfully contributed,  by  the  superior  enlightenment 
which  it  carried  along  with  it  wherever  it  was  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  display  which  it  made  of  the  false- 
hood and  folly  of  the  superstitions  which  it  was  des- 
tined to  overthrow.  (Encycl.  Ua.  Knovl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
464,  eeq  ) — The  Grecian  oracles,  or,  at  leant,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
established  either  by  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  strangers. 
{Heercn,  Jdeen,  vol  6,  p.  94. — Compare  Knight'*  In- 
jsiry,  $  43, 71,  223.)  But  it  was  impossible  for  these 
sacerdotal  settlements  to  assume  in  Greece  the  aspect 
which  they  took  in  A  fnca.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  spint  of  the  people  were  alike  opposed  to 
it.  For  though  the  popular  religion  in  Greece  was 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  politics,  the  state,  having 
never,  as  in  Egypt,  been  founded  entirely  upon  religion, 
never  made  a  temple  its  central  point,  these  settle- 
ments, however,  continued  as  oracles,  of  which  the 
Greek  stood  in  need  both  in  public  and  private  life. 
(Heeren,  Idem,  I.  e. —  Poltttca  of  Ancient  Greece,  p. 
p.  78.)  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the 
existence  of  early  sacerdotal  castes  of  colleges  in 
Greece ;  and  they  consider  the  oracles  as  a  remnant 
surviving  the  overthrow  of  sacerdotal  power.  Hence 
they  undertake  to  explain  wiry  the  oracles  play  so  sub- 
ordinate a  part,  snd  exercise  so  little  influence  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history ;  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  caste  and  the  warlike  portion  of 
the  population  bad  been  too  recent  for  this,  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  latter  was  still  ardent  against  those  who  had 
endeavoured  to  reduce  them  under  their  sway.  (Con- 
eta.nl,  de  let  Religion,  vol.  9,  p.  369.)  Homer  speaks 
of  no  oracle  except  Dodona,  and  of  that  indirectly ; 
no  mention  ia  made  of  Delphi  in  either  of  his  poems. 
What  bad,  however,  been  wrested  by  force  from  the 
sacerdotal  caste,  was  in  a  great  measure  regained  by 
the  influence  of  these  very  oracles  on  the  weak  and  su- 
perstitious. Everything  that  could  tend  to  keep  up  a 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  visiter  was  carefully  exhibited. 
The  seats  of  the  oracles  were  established  in  ibe  bosoms 
of  forests,  by  the  lonely  sources  of  rivers,  on  wild  and 
craggy  mountains,  in  gloomy  caves,  but,  abovo  all,  near 
the  mansions  of  the  dead;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  and  the  raillery  and  sarcasm  of 
the  comic  muse,  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  power 
which  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  expound- 
ers the  common  fortunes  of  Greece. — The  ambiguity 
of  the  oracular  responses  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
remark :  in  this,  indeed,  all  the  ertifice  and  adroitness 
of  the  priests  directly  centred.  Every  prediction  was 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  and  the  veracity  of 
the  gods  in  this  way  remained  sale  from  impeachment. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  fatal  ambigu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  oracles  does  not  confine  itaelf 
merely  to  the  ages  of  tradition  and  fable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  more  frequent  the  more  men  [>art 
with  the  improper  and  degrading  notions  of  the  deity 
which  they  had  originally  entertained.  As  long  as 
own  are  still  sufficiently  rude  and  ignorant  to  believe 
the  gods  capable  of  voluntary  falsehood,  the  predic- 
tions of  oracles  need  be  marked  by  no  ambiguity ;  a 
deviation  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  deity  is  in  such 
o  condition  of  society  regarded  merely  as  a  mark 
of  divine  anger.  But  when  the  character  of  the  gods 
H  better  understood,  and  when  their  attributes  are 
made  to  assume  a  more  perfect  and  becoming  form, 
their  honour  is  consulted,  and  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
tentional falsehood  on  their  part  ia  no  longer  admit- 
ted. The  predictions  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  are  false, 
but  not  obscure,  whereas  the  oracles  mentioned  in  He- 
rodotus are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  false.  Thus 
It  is  not  merely  La  t us  who,  by  exposing  his  newly- 
child.  prepares  the  accompluhinenl  of  the  very 


prediction  which  he  believed  he  was  eluding  :  it  h  tet 
Crasus  alone  who  rushes  to  bis  own  destruction  by 
marching  against  the  King  of  Persia,  because  god* 
had  announced  to  him  that,  by  crossing  a  certain  liter, 
he  would  overthrow  a  great  empire ;  at  a  muck  later 
period  than  all  this  we  hud  the  Pythoness  inducing  tkt 
l^acedcmoniana  by  a  response  of  similar  ambiguity  is 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Tegarans,  who  put  then  to 
the  rout  (Herod.,  U  66) ;  and  again  we  see  the  Ora- 
cle of  Dodona,  in  counselling  tbe  Athenians  to  t»ub- 
lish  themselves  in  Sicily,  excite  them  to  engage  ra  a 
war  with  Svracuse.  which  proved  the  primary  causeof 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  while  all  the  time  the  Nurih; 
indicated  by  the  oracle  was  merely  a  small  bill  io  ths 
neighbourhood  of  Athens.  (Pausan..  8,  %  )  la  has, 
it  was  at  a  period  characterized  by  the  general  diffs- 
sion  of  mental  culture  that  Epaminondaa,  who  \*i 
always  avoided  maritime  expeditions,  because  tht  godi 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  pelagos,  that  »*,»>!* 
thought,  the  sea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  this  nunc 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mantinea.  These  anecdotes,  whtib- 
er  we  regard  the  occurrences  connected  with  them  u 
authentic  fscts  or  otherwise,  serve  nevertheless  ts 
show  the  prolongation  of  popular  belief  on  this  all-e> 
grossing  topic  — When  a  religion  has  fallen  and  bt-ca 
succeeded  by  another,  the  more  sealous  advocates  of 
the  new  belief  sometimes  find  themselves  in  a  cancel 
state  of  embarrassment.  So  it  is  with  regard  te  tat 
heathen  system  and  the  Christian  code.  Among  us 
numerous  oracles  given  to  the  world  in  former  days, 
some  have  chanced  to  find  a  remarkable  accoo>:>  «.n 
ment ;  and  tbe  pious  but  ill-judging  Christian,  unit-le 
to  ascribe  them  to  deities  in  whom  man  no  longer  be- 
lieves, is  driven  to  create  for  tbem  a  different  ongav 
"God,"  says  Rollin,  "in  order  to  punish  the  Uiedhes 
of  the  heathen,  sometimes  permits  evtl  spirits  to  pis 
responses  conformable  to  the  truth."  {Hut  A*l, 
1,  387.)  The  only  evil  spirit  which  had  an  agency  is 
the  oracular  responses  of  autiquity  wee  that  apint  sf 
crafty  imposture  which  finds  so  congenial  a  boos 
among  an  artful  and  cunning  priesthood.  (Cos"'*', 
de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p  369,  *cqa.) 

Or bi i.I us  Pcpillos,  a  grammarian  of  Beneveatua, 
who  was  the  first  instructor  of  the  poet  Horace.  H« 
came  to  Rome  in  hta  50tb  year,  in  the  consulship  sf 
Cicero.  From  tho  account  which  Suetonius  gist*  of 
him.  as  well  as  from  the  epithet  *•  v/sg osavs"  apptad 
to  him  by  Horace,  he  appears  to  have  been  what  w» 
would  call  at  the  present  day  a  rigid  diseipunaraa. 
Orbilius,  in  early  life,  had  served  aa  a  soldier  0* 
settling  at  Kome  he  acquired  more  fame  than  profe, 
and  ia  said  to  have  alluded  to  his  poverty  in  oar  of  ho 
writings.  Hs  published  also  a  work  entitled  "  Pent- 
In^oM,"  containing  complaints  against  parents  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  which  instructors  of  voota 
were  accostomed  to  receive  at  their  hands.  Orbuiua 
reached  nearly  hie  100th  year,  and  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore his  death  had  completely  lost  his  memory  A 
statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Bcneventutn.  He  Irft  a 
son,  named  also  Orbilius,  who,  like  himself,  was  an  in- 
structor. (Sutton.,  de  Illuetr.  Oramm  ,  9— Hftl, 
Epvt  ,  3.  1,71.) 

Obcapcs,  ialanda  to  the  north  of  Britain,  answering 
to  the  modern  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  They  ars 
supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  fkt't  of 
Gennanicue  when  driven  in  this  direction  by  a  stone. 
Agricola  afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquaint- 
ed with  their  existence  ss  islands,  separate  from  the 
mainland  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  ths 
northern  coast  of  that  country.  Mela  (3,  6),  follow m» 
the  oldest  accounts,  makes  the  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  thirty,  snd  this  statement  is  received  by  subse- 
quent writers,  with  the  exception  *f  Pliny  («.  16\ 
who  gives  forty  as  the  amount,  proWed  the  reading 
be  correct.  Orosius,  in  a  later  age,  would  seem  is 
have  had  more  recent  information  on  this  point, 
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i  neoes,  m  conjunction  witn  certain  exiles  Irom  the 
Istter  I'd y.  During  ibe  ncred  war  Orchomenus  was 
twice  in  the  possession  of  Onomarcbus  and  ibo  Pho- 
ciana  (Dtod.  Sir  ,  16,  33).  but  on  peace  being  con- 
cluded it  was  giren  up  by  Philip  to  tbe  Thebans. 
(Dtntostk,  de  Pac.,  p.  62  —Phi.,  2,  p.  69  )  Orcbom- 
enua waa  not  reaiored  to  liberty  and  independence 
till  the  lime  of  Cassander,  when  that  prince  rebuilt 
Thebea.  (Pausan  .  9,  3.)  It  la  mentioned  by  D»- 
ecsrehus  aa  existing  at  thia  period.  (Stat.,  Grccc  ,  96. 
—Compare  Plut.,  VU.  SylL —  Aman,  Exp.  AL,  1, 
9.)— According  to  tbe  accounts  of  modern  travellers, 
tbe  ruina  of  Orcbomenua  are  to  be  Been  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Scnpou.  Dod well  says,  "  Thia  celebrated 
city  still  exhibits  traeea  of  ita  former  strength,  and 
some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence.  The  Acropo- 
lis stands  on  a  steep  rock,  rising  close  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  town  ;  the  Cephisaua  winda  at  ita  southern 
bare.  Tbe  walla,  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  triangle,  tbe 
acuter  angle  of  which  terminatea  at  the  aummit  of  the 
pais.    It  waa  the  aecond  city  of  the  land,  and  at  one  [  rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  tower,  the  walls 


he  stales  the  number  at  thirty-three,  of  which  twenty, 
according  to  him,  were  inhabited,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  c»  «erted  — The  Orkneys  at  the  present  day  are 
still  called  Orcades  by  tbe  French.  They  are  separa- 
ted from  'be  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pant  land  Strait*  or  Frith,  in  which  the  aea  ia  so  bois- 
terous tn.v.  the  serf  upon  the  rocks  sprcada  a  fine  rain 
to  a  league's  distance  within  the  land  :  no  wind,  how- 
ever strong,  will  enable  the  mariner  to  stem  the  cur- 
rent in  thi«  place.  The  group  consists  of  67  islands 
and  islet?.  27  of  winch  are  inhabited.  Red  sand- 
is  the  prevailing  rock.  The  soil  of  some  of  the 
is  of  inferior  quality .  but  that  of  others  ia  ex- 
The  Shetland  or  Zetland  islands  are  eighty- 
six  in  number,  of  which  forty  are  inhabited.  They 
contain  granite  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  red 
sandstone  :  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  their  soil  for  the  most  part  is  insrshy. 
(Matte  Brmn,  vol  8,  p.  684  ) 
OacHoaiiNua,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Ikzotia,  near 
and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Lake  Co- 
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time  even  rivalled  Thebea  itself  in  wealth,  power,  and 
Ita  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
a  lawless  race.  Who  regarded  neither 
gods  nor  men,  but  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
tribution by  their  frequent  and  daring  robberies. 
(Horn  ,  Hymn  A  poll ,  278.  —  Schol.  in  Apollon. 
1,  735  —Horn.,  11.,  13, 302  —  Pausan,  9.  36.) 

reports  that  a  city  named  An- 
drei's existed  before  the  lime  of  Phlegvas,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Mars.  The  Phlegyas  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  with  the 
sxception  of  a  small  remnant  who  fled  into  Pbocis, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Minvs?  (vid.  Minya*),  who  are 
commonly  looked  u|>on  as  the  real  founders  of  Orchom- 
enus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  the 
Minyean  "  (flat,  II,  283  —  Pind  ,  01.,  14.  I.— ApoU. 
Rkod,  3,  1094.  —  Tkucyd.,  4,  36  )  At  this  period 
Orchomenus  became  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
power  that  Homer  represents  it  ss  vying  with  the  most 
opulent  cities  in  the  world  (//.,  9,  381.)  These 
nches  ate  satd  to  hsve  been  deposited  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyas,  snd  which  Pau- 
aaniaa  describes  as  sn  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  the  walls  of  Tiryns  or  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (9.  36).  Thebes  wss  at  that  time 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyean  city,  and  in  a  wsr 
with  Erginua,  king  of  the  latter,  wss  compelled  to  be- 
come its  tributary.  (Strabo,  414  —  Pausan.,  I.  c.) 
As  another  proof  of  the  wealth  snd  civilization  to 
which  Orchomenus  had  attained,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  wss  the  first  to  erect 
and  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  Graces  (Strob,  I  c. — 
Pausan  ,  9.  35),  whence  Orchomenus  is  designated 
by  Pindar  (Py'k  ,  12,  45)  as  the  city  of  the  Oraccs. 
In  a  war  waged  against  Hercules,  its  power,  however, 
wss  greatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war  it  alill  retained  its  independence,  since  we 
find  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  separate  principality, 
distinct  from  Bootia.  (//.,  2,  511.)  It  appears  to 
save  joined  the  Breotian  confederacy  about  sixty  years 
after  the  siege  of  Troy  (Strabo,  410).  and  Thucydides 
informs  us  in  his  time  it  was  no  longer  termed  the 
Minyean.  but  the  Breotian  Orchomenus  (4,  76. — 
Compare  Herod.,  8.  84)  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Lacedaemonian*  al  the  time  they  held  the  Cadmcari 
trudet,  but  joined  the  Thcbans  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  {Dtod.  Sic.,  15,  67.)  The  latter,  however, 
now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendancy,  not  long 
made  an  expedition  against  Orchomenus,  snd, 
having  seised  upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male 
inhabitants,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children 

Siod.  Sic,  15,  79.— Pausan.,  9,  15.)    The  pretext 
thia  was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  Orchomc 
map  horsemen,        in  num   r,  to  get 


of  which  are  regularly  conatructed.  In  the  interior  a 
large  cistern  is  formed  in  the  solid  rock ;  ninety-one 
steps  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lesd  up  to  the  tower, 
the  position  of  which  is  remarkably  atrong.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  Pbocis  and  Baotia, 
while  tbe  distant  horizon  is  terminated  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Eubcea"  (vol.  1,  p.  229).  At  tbe  eaatern  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  the  same  antiquary  observed  some 
remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyas.  "The  entrance 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  being  raised  sbove  its  an- 
cient level,  conceals  s  considerable  part  of  it,  as  only 
six  large  blocks,  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  re- 
main shove  ground.  The  whole  building  is  of  white 
marble,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great 
distance,  as  the  nearest  quarries  are  those  of  Penieli- 
cub."  Mr.  Dodwell  found  by  approximation  the  di- 
ameter of  the  building  to  have  been  upwsrd  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  which  shows  it  to  hsve  been  fsr  superior  to 
the  treasury  at  Myccnse.  "  The  architecture  of  that 
portion  which  remains  is  composed  of  a  aingle  block, 
fifteen  feel  four  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  six  feet 
three  inchea,  the  thickneas  three  feet  three  inches,  and 
it  weighs  at  least  twenty- four  tons"  (vol.  1,  p  227). 
Sir  W.  Oell  says,  "  It  has  been  s  dome,  formed  by 
approaching  blocks,  laid  in  horizontal  courses,  which 
do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  principle  of  an 
arch.  The  interior  of  the  building  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  or,  rather,  beehive.  There  seem  to  be  two 
other  treasuries  very  near,  but  buried.  Hence  there  is 
a  steep  ascent  to  the  citadel,  passing  some  huge  blocks 
in  the  way."  In  the  monastery  of  Senpou  sre  sev- 
eral inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Er- 
chomenos  This  appears  also  in  the  coins  of  the  city, 
where  the  epigraph  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX  In 
others  of  more  recent  date  it  is  OPXOMENION. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  244,  srqq.)  With 
regard  to  the  form  Erchomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bsst 
may  he  consulted.  (Lettre  Critique  a  fioissonade  sur 
Anton.  Ltb.,  p.  123. — ('otnpare  Midler,  Orckomenoa 
und  die.  Mtnyer,  p.  129  ) —  II  A  city  of  Arcadia, 
some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Mantinea.  It  was 
first  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  was  after- 
ward, as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  removed  to  the 
plain  below.  Tradition  assigned  ita  foundation  to  Of- 
chomcnus,  the  son  of  Lycaon  (Pausan,,  8,  3),  and  its 
antiquity  ia  farther  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  rt 
in  the  cstaloguo  of  ships  (//.,  2,  605  )  Orchomrf- 
ruts  sent  120  soldiers  to  Thcrmopylaj  (Herod.,  7,  107) 
and  600  to  Platasa  (9,  28).  In  the  Peloponnesish 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Argives  and  Athenians*. 
{Tkucyd.,  5.  61.)  Several  years  after  thst  event  It 
-  i  fell  into  the  power  of  Cssssnder  (Dtod.  Sic,  19,  63}, 
of  |  but,  having  at  length  regained  iu  independence,  joined 
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Ihe  Ach*an  league.  Surprised  again  by  Cleomenes, 
it  was  retaken  by  Antigonus  Doaon,  who  placed  there 
»  Macedonian  garrison.  After  his  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  have  reverted  to  the  Acha?aiis.  (Pol y b ,  2, 
40  —Id.,  2,  54.— W.,  4,  6  —  Strabo,  338.)  The  plain 
of  Orchomenus  was  in  •  great  measure  occupied  by  a 
•ruatl  lake,  formed  by  the  rain-water  which  descended 
from  the  surrounding  hills :  one  of  these,  situated 
over  against  the  town,  was  named  Trachy*.  The 
modern  village  of  Kalpakt  is  built  on  lite  ruins  of  Or- 
chomenus. (Cramer  t  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p  306, 
ttqq.) — III.  A  city  of  Thesaely,  on  (he  confines  of 
Macedonia.  (Schol.  in  Apoli  Rhod.,  2,  1186 — Van 
Slaverer  ad  Hygin.,  jab.,  1  — Mxdlcr,  Orchumenot 
und  die  M inyer,  p.  240.)— IV.  A  city  of  Pontua,  ac- 
cording to  the  scholiast  on  Apollouius  Rhodius  (2, 
1 186)  Consult  the  remarks  of  Muller  (Orckonunot, 
dtc  .  p.  288) 

Obgus,  the  god  of  the  lower  world,  in  the  old  Latin 
religion,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  or  Pluto  of  the 
Greeks.  Vemus  says  thai  the  ancients  pronounced 
Orcui  as  if  written  Uragus,  or,  rather,  Urgue,  whence 
it  would  signify  the  Dneer  (from  urgeo),  answering  to 
the  Hades- Agesilaus  of  the  Greeks.  This  etymology, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  (Fettut,  #.  v — Keightleyt 
Mythology,  p.  527.) 

Onoovtcaa,  a  people  of  Britain,  occupying  what 
would  correspond  at  the  present  day  to  the  northern 
portion  of  WW**,  together  with  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 
(Tacit..  Hal.,  12,  33. — Mannert,  Geogr  ,  vol.  2,  pt. 
2,  p.  18?  )  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Dcvs.  now  CAm- 
icr,  where  a  whole  Roman  legion  was  quartered,  that 
the  Romans  had  so  few  towns  and  stations  among  the 
Ordovices.  Mediomaniuin  wa»  their  capital,  and  was 
probably  situated  at  Mm/wood,  or  Met  fad,  in  Mont- 
gomeryehire.  (Mela,  3,  6. — PUn.,  4,  16. — Mannert, 
Lc.) 

Orraorr.  nympha  of  the  mountains,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  ipof,  "  at  mountain  "  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Oresliades  ('Opeorttidc().  Tbey  generally  at* 
tended  upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  iii  hunting. 
(Kir*.,  Mn,  1,504  —  Chid,  Met.,  8,  787.— Horn ,  if, 
6,  420  ) 

Gicstjk,  a  people  of  Epirue,  situate  apparently  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Lyncestas,  and,  like  them,  origi- 
nally independent  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  though  af- 
terward annexed  to  their  dominiona.  At  a  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  under  the  protection  of  a  Roman 
force,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  (Lip  ,  33,  34. 
— Id.,  42,  38.)  Their  country  was  apparently  of  small 
extent,  and  contained  but  few  towns.  Among  these 
Oreslia  is  named  by  Stephanos  Byxanlinus,  who.  slates 
it  to  have  been  the  birthplaco  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus.  Its  foundation  was -ascribed  by  tradition  lo 
Orestes.  Thia  is  probably  the  same  city  called  by 
Btrabo  (326)  Argos  Oresticum,  built,  as  he  affirms,  by 
Orestes.  Hierocles  also  (p.  641)  recognises  an  Ar- 
gos in  Macedonia.  (Cramer' t  Ancient  Greece,  vol  I, 
p.  197.) 

Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra. 
Ou  the  assassination  of  Agamemnon,  Oreatea,  then 
quite  young,  was  saved  from  bis  father's  fate  by  his 
sister  Electra,  who  had  him  removed  to  the  court  of 
their  uncle  Sirophios,  king  of  Pbocis.  There  he  form- 
•d  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pyladea,  the  son  of 
Atrophias,  and  with  him  concerted  the  means,  which 
fee  successfully  adopted,  of  avenging  his  father's  death, 
fay  slaying  his  mother  and  /Egisthus.  ( Kid.  Clyta-rn- 
ssestra,  and  jEgisihus.)  After  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
saesira,  the  Furies  drove  Oreatea  into  insanity ;  a  nd 
when  the  oracle  at  Delphi  was  consulted  respecting 
•he  duration  of  his  malady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  to  a  sane  mind  until 
to  went  to  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  brought  away 
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from  that  quarter  the  statue  of  Diane  to  Argos.  It 
was  the  custom  in  Taunca  to  sacrifice  all  »uafeg*r»  to 
this  goddeaa,  and  Oreatea  and  Pyladea,  having  luads 
the  journey  together,  and  having  both  been  n>krn  cap- 
tive, were  brought  a*  victims  to  the  altar  of  Di*na 
Iphigrnia,  the  stater  of  Orestes,  who  had  been  earned 
oft  by  Diana  from  Aulis  whrn  on  the  point  ol  bei^  m- 
molatcd  ( Vtd.  Aulis,  and  Inlugenia),  was  the  |ine»ieai 
of  the  goddeaa  among  the  Taun.  Perceiving  toe  sires- 
gers  to  be  Greeks,  she  offered  to  spare  the  his  of  one 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  from  its  t» 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  contest  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  saenrkt-  tuai- 
self  for  the  ether,  and  it  ended  in  Pyladea*  yielding  w 
Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  lanai. 
The  leuer  waa  for  Oreatea,  and  a  discovery  was  ike 
consequence.  Ipbigeoia,  thereupon,  on  learning  ibe 
object  of  their  viait.  contrived  to  aid  them  hi  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  all  three  arrived  sate  » 
Greece.  Oreatea  reigned  many  yean  in  Mvcei.«,.i*l 
became  the  husband  of  Hermione,  after  having  »Uia 
Neoptolemua.  (Kid.  Hermione,  and  Pyrrbus  1.)— 
.Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  Orestes. 
The  tragic  writers,  of  course,  introduced  many  varia- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  mid,  that  when  the  Furies  ol  u» 
mother  persecuted  him,  he  fled  to  Delphi,  who**  s«i 
hsd  urged  him  to  commit  the  deed,  and  thence  went  is 
Athens,  where  he  was  scquilled  by  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus. (AitchyL,  Eumen  — Compare  Muller,  En- 
men.) —  Orestes  had  by  Hermione  two  sons,  T*> 
ainenus  and  Penthilus,  who  were  driven  from  ihea 
country  by  the  Heraclidar.  (Afolled  .  2,  8.  5  -£a- 
rip,  Greet. — Soph.,  Electr. — AitchyL,  Agam.,bx) 

Orrstrum  or  Orrsthrum,  called  by  Pauaaata*  (8, 
3)  Oresthaaium,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  southeast  ol  Me- 
galopolis, in  the  district  of  Oreathis.  Its  rains,  ac- 
cording to  Paueenias,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  ol 
the  road  lesding  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegars  (8, 44). 
Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Euripides.  (Greet.,  1611 
—Eltetr.,  1273  )  It  would  seem  from  Tbocj«M« 
and  Herodotus  to  have  been  on  the  road  from  S^ru 
to  Tegea.  (Thueyd.,  5.  64. — Herod  ,9.  It.)  Ores- 
tea  died  here.    (Cramer  »  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  347.) 

OrrstIa.    Vid.  Orestai. 

Orkstias,  the  primitive  name  of  Adnanopohs,  it 
Thrace,  and  which  the  Byxantme  authors  frequently 
employ  in  speaking  of  that  city.  The  name  u  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  Orestes  having  ponies' 
himself  on  this  spot  after  the  murder  of  bis  mow- 
Three  rivers  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hebros,  re- 
ceiving the  Ardiacus  or  Arda  on  one  side,  ono  :»* 
Tonsue  or  Tonza  on  the  other.    (  Vid.  Adnanopol»> 

Orrtani,  a  people  of  Hispsoia  Tarraconensis,  »tw* 
territory  is  supposed  lo  have  correspondt-d  toiPet»«i- 
era  part  of  Ettrrmodura,  the  middle  aeclion  of  I* 
Mancka,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jacn,  and  the  ■!<>"»- 
eru  extremity  of  Grenada.  (La*.,  21,  11. — /d-,  34. 
7.— Phil ,  3.  3  —Poiyb.,  10,  38— let,  1 1,  20.) 

Uiiot  ('Uproc),  an  ancient  city  of  Eubtee.  in  li* 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  founded,  as  was  »»».r*/ 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  was  situate  in  tbediaineiol 
Ellopia.  ( Simho,  445-)  Scymnue  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Theaaalian  origin  to  the  place.  Us  F"0' 
ttve  name  was  Hietiata.  and  it  reuined  this  appe"» 
tion  until,  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  gailu* 
yoke  of  Athens,  after  tho  close  of  the  Persian  war.  it 
met  with  a  cruel  punishment  a:  the  bands  of  that  p0*" 
er.  The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  A  tbemsn  col- 
onists were  sent  to  occupy  toe  lends  which  they  bad 
evacuated.  (Tkmcyd.,  1,  115.)  Strabo,  oo  the  au- 
thority of  Theopompus.  informs  ua.  that  the  Histia*"* 
withdrew  on  thia  occasion  to  Mace<loma  (f.  c).  From 
henceforth  wo  find  the  name  of  tho  piece  change*!  '« 
Oreua,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small  place  br*™^ 
ant  en  Histisa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Teletbnus,  im 
1  near  the  spot  called  Drymoa,  on  the  banks  of  the  nv- 
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tr  Calks.  Thucydides  first  notices  Oreos  at  the  close 
of  hi*  history,  aa  the  last  place  retained  by  the  Athe- 
nian* in  KunoM  (8.  95).  From  Xenophon  we  learn, 
that,  hanng  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  bad  expelled  Neogcnes  the  tyrant,  it 
revolted  from  them  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
{Hut.  dr.,  5,  4,  57.)  Alter  thai  period  we  find  His- 
tiara,  or  Oreus ,  governed  by  another  tyrant  named  Phil- 
iatrdes.  who.  as  Demosthenes  asserts,  was  fpcrclly  •up- 
ported  and  befriended  by  l*hibpof  Macedon  (Phil.,  3, 
p.  125) :  he  was  afterward  defeated  ai>d  slain  by  the 
Athenians  and  ChalcidiaUs.  (Strph  Byz.,  a  V  )  .Ma- 
chines, on  ih»-  other  baud,  cites  a  decree  of  Oreus,  to 
prove  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  an- 
iens of  thst  town.  (A?,sch.  in  Ctea  ,  p.  68  ) — In  the 
second  Funic  war,  Oreua,  when  besieged  by  Allalus 
and  Sulpicius.  a  Roman  general,  was  betrayed  into 
their  hand*  by  Ftalor,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Phil- 
ip with  the  command  of  the  place  (Ltv .  28,  6  )  h 
must  have  been  restored,  however,  to  that  monarch  on 
peace  being  concluded  ;  for,  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  find  it  sustaining  another  obstinate  siege  against 
the  same  enemies,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault.  (Ltv  , 
81,  46  —  Polyb.,  1 1,  6  —  Id,  18,  28  )  This  city  no 
longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time  (4.  12).  Its  ruins  ore 
still  to  he  seen  near  the  coast,  opposite  to  Cspe  Vola 
of  Tbessaiy.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Gretre,  vol.  2,  p.  126  ) 
Okgkt6rix,  a  nobleman  of  the  Helvetii,  the  most 
conspicuous  for  rank  and  tiches  of  any  of  his  country- 
men. He  attempted  to  poasess  himself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  state,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
summoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  prevented  the  case  from  being 
beard  He  died  not  long  after,  having  fallen,  as  was 
supposed,  by  his  own  hands.    (C<r».,  B.  G.,  1,  2, 

OriiusIus,  an  eminent  physician,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  born  at  Sardis,  in 
Lydia.  according  to  Suidas  and  Philostorgitis  (Hist. 
EceUs.,  7,  15),  or,  rather,  according  to  Eunapiua  (De 
Vttia  Pktlosoph.  et  Sophtst),  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, at  Pcrgamus,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Galen.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  good  educilion,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able 
phyaician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad- 
dressed a  letter,  still  extant  (Epist ,  47.)  On  basins 
soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  to  induce  Julian,  ujion  being  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A  D  355.  Julian  always  held  him  in  high  esteem  ; 
and.  indeed,  he  owed  him  a  debt  of  gratitadc,  if,  as 
Eunapiue  asserts,  Onbasius  aided  in  procuring  for  him 
the  empire.  How  this  was  effected  by  Onbasius,  the 
writer  just  mentioned  docs  not  state,  and  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  has 
W-d  Boissonade,  the  Isst  editor  of  Eunapiua,  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  words  of  this  writer.  He  asks  whether  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  *0  6e  togovtov  iirXtovinTtt  rale  «?.- 
Xaic  aptrnic,  uare  cat  (taoiXia  rov  'lov?.iavov  uttI- 
ieifc.  may  not  in  fact  mean  that  Oribaaius  had  in- 
•tilled  into  the  bosom  of  Julian,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, such  virtues  as  made  him  truly  a  king  ?  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  ia  certain  (hat  they  were  upon 
the  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters,  addressed  to  Onbasius,  which  still  re- 
main* (Epist.,  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  their  superstition  and  pagan  Idolatry.  W  hen 
Julian  aucceeded  to  the  empire,  A  D.  361,  he  raised 
Oribaaius  to  the  rank  of  questor  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterward  sent  him  to  conautt  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
•hence  he  brought  back  the  celebrated  answer,  that 
the  oracle*  bad  ceased  to  utter  predictions  (Cedrc- 
sftsJ,  tftovnic,  p. Mi.  ed  Parti,  1647.)  Oribasius  ac- 
companied the  emperor  in  his  expedition  against  Per- 
sia, and  was  fftefbt  at  bit  death.  He  afterward  fell 
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into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  had  sft 
hia  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Valentinian 
and  Valens.  He  supported  bis  misfortunes  with  for- 
titude, and  by  hia  medical  talents  gained  so  much  love 
and  reverence,  that  the  barbarians  (as  they  were  called) 
to  whom  he  hud  come  began  almost  to  adore  him  as  a 
god.  At  last  lire  emperors,  feeling  the  loss  of  bis  pro- 
fessional skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  restored 
his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapius,  who  waa  bis  inti- 
mate friend,  wrote  his  account  of  his  life,  which  is 
placed  by  !<ardner  about  the  year  400  ;  and  as  this 
was  more  than  50  years  after  hia  attending  Julian  in 
Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  There 
are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  m 
honour  of  him. — Onbasius  composed,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  abridgment  of  the  works  of  Galen, 
under  the  title  of  Wpaypareia  larpmr]  ("  Treatise  on 
Mtdtcinc"),  in  four  books,  a  compilation  entirely  lost. 
He  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  writings  of  pre- 
vious physicians  ;  these  he  arranged  in  methodical  or- 
der, and  distributed  into  aeventy  books,  as  the  title  of 
the  compilation  indicates,  'E6fiofitjKuvTu6i6h)C.  (Pko- 
liua,  cod.,  217  )  Suidas,  however,  says  that  it  con- 
sisted of  seventy-lwo.  Of  this  large  work  we  possess 
rather  more  than  one  third  part,  namely,  hooks,  1-15, 
24,  25,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49,  50.  Diets  states, 
in  the  preface  to  his  unedited  "  Scholia  tn  Hippocra- 
tern  tl  Gale  num."  (Hegim.  Pruss.,  1834,  2  vols.  8vo), 
that  he  discovered  two  more  books  that  had  been  over- 
looked by  Mai,  but  does  not  specify  which  they  are. 
These  he  intended  to  insert  in  their  proper  placea  hi 
the  new  edition  of  Oribasius  which  he  waa  preparing 
for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Among  these 
are  books  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  of  vanoua 
matters  connected  whh  surgery,  and  are  taken  from 
the  works  of  Galen.  Heliodorus,  Archigenes,  Asclepi- 
ades,  and  other  ancient  wrttera  on  medicine.  Oriba- 
sius subsequently  made  an  abridgment  of  this  great 
work,  which  he  entitled  ^vvo^nc,  in  nine  books.  Al- 
though these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  important  for  the  history  of  the 
healing  art :  besides,  the  paraphrases  of  Oribasius 
serve  frequently  to  explain  paasages  in  the  ongmals 
which  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 
Oribasius  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  Simples  (Ev- 
noptOTia),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
orisms of  Hippocrates,  which  exist*  merely  in  a  Latin 
translation,  has  been  erroneously  asenbt d  to  him ;  il 
is  the  work  of  a  Christian  writer,  who,  in  order  to 
make  the  production  pass  for  an  ancient  one,  feigned 
that  it  had  been  composed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  (Encycl  Us.  Knoxtl,  vol.  17,  p.  10. — Sekblt, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p  248,  scqq  )  —  •*  Orlb•*iu^,,• 
observes  Mr.  Adams,  "  is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
celebrity  after  Galen,  from  whom  he  borrows  so  freely 
that  he  has  been  called  the  Ape  of  Galen.  But, 
although  this  appellation  might  indicate  that  he  is  a 
servile  copyist  from  bis  prototype,  hia  work  contains 
many  curious  thing*,  which  are  cither  original  or  de- 
rived from  some  other  source  of  information,  which  is 
now  lost  He  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  letting 
blood  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  by  him.  is 
an  operation  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  his  predecessors.  He  is  also  particularly  full 
upon  the  use  of  baths,  and  gives  from  Herodotus  an 
account  of  the  manner  of  practising  with  most  advan- 
tage the  bath  of  oil.  Thia  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  which  has  now  been  laid  aside 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  expense  attending  it.  No 
ancient  writer  on  the  Materta  Medica  has  given  so 
circumstantial  an  account  of  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing hellebore  as  he  has  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the 
24th  and  25lh  books  of  the  Collectanea,  he  gives  s 
complete  treatise  on  anatomy,  which,  although  mostly 
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copied  from  Galen,  ia  highly  valuable  from  ite  accu- 
racy and  precision.  Aa  Dr.  Freind  remark*,  be  haa 
given  a  correct  account  of  the  aalivary  glands,  which 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Galen ;  at  leaat  no 
description  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  auch  anatomical 
work*  of  his  aa  have  come  down  to  ua.  Hia  method 
of  treating  epilepsy  la  also  deserving  of  attention,  as 
it  appears  to  be  a  rational  ono,  and  yet  ia  not  clearly 
rocoiiununded  by  any  other  ancient  authority,  it  con- 
sista  in  first  abstracting  blood  several  times,  then  ad- 
ministering drastic  purgatives,  such  as  colocynlh,  scatn- 
mony,  and  black  or  white  hellebore,  applying  cupping 
instruments  to  the  occiput,  and  afterward  sinapisms 
arid  other  stimulant*.  In  confirmation  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  hellebore  in  epilepsy,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  a  caae  related  by  Aulus  Gcllius  (17,  15). 
A*  a  professed  copyist  from  Galen,  Onbaaius  may  be 
aafely  consulted  for  a  correct  exposition  of  his  doc- 
trines."—We  have  no  complete  edition  of  Onbaaius. 
The  40th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hebdomekon- 
tabiblos,  treating  of  waters,  and  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  fifth  book,  were  edited  by  Kiccius,  Roma.  1648, 
4to.  The  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Gruner, 
Jena,  1 784,  4to.  The  24th  and  25th  books,  treating 
of  anatomy,  etc.,  were  edited  by  Dundaa,  LugtL  Bat., 
1735,  4to.  The  46th  and  47th  books,  treating  of  frac- 
tures, dec,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  books  re- 
specting bandages  and  dressings,  are  contained  in  the 
collection  of  Cocchi.  There  remain  unedited  from 
the  3d  to  the  15th.  books,  and  from  the  43d  to  the45tb 
inclusive ;  and  there  remain  to  be  discovered  from  the 
I6th  to  the  23d,  and  from  the  26th  to  the  42d.  inclu- 
sive Latin  translations,  however,  have  been  printed 
of  some  of  the  books  that  are  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Greek  text. — The  text  of  the  Alridgnunl  baa  never 
been  printed.  A  Latin  translation  by  Rasariua  ap- 
peared at  Venice*  1553.  8vo,  and  at  Paris.  1554. 
12mo. — The  treatise  on  Simples,  translated  into  I,atiri, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  Sichard's  edition  of  Ccelius  Au- 
reliaaus,  Basle,  1559,  fol.  Another  translation  by 
Rasariua  is  contained  in  the  Basle  edition  of  the  works 
of  Onbasius. — The  Commentary  on  the  Aphorisms  of 
Hippocrates  was  published  at  Pane  by  Winter  (Quin- 
tenua).  1533.  Svo.  and  reprinted  at  B&sle  in  1535.  at 
Rome  in  1553.  and  at  Padua  in  1558,  in  Svo.  (SeAotf, 
Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  7.  p.  250.  scqq.) 

Oaiouai  or  Oatcue,  a  port  of  Ulyricum,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay,  the  outer  aide  of  which  ia  formed  by  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory.  Scylax  (p.  10)  and  other 
oarly  writers  place  it  in  Myria,  while  Ptolemy  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  Epirus.  Herodotus  (9, 
94)  apcaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  far  from  Apollouia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Aoiis.    It  was  known  also 


to  Hecate*- 

us  and  A|K)llodorus  (ap.  Steph.  Buz  ,  s.  v.  'Uptake). 
Scymnus  of  Chios  appcara  to  be  the  only  writer  who 

Sves  any  account  of  its  foundation  ;  he  aachhe*  it  to 
e  Euboaana  after  ll»eir  return  from  Troy.  These  are 
the  same  people  with  the  Abantes  (v.  440).  Apollo- 
nius  speaks  of  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  Colcbtana  in 
this  port  (4,  1216),  whence  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  of 
that  people  (3.  23)  Oricum,  however,  ia  much  more 
known  in  history  aa  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
roans  in  their  communication  with  Greece,  being  very 
conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  ita  proxim- 
ity to  Hydruntuin  and  Brundisium.  During  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  this  town  was  taken  by  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the 
pretor  Valerius  Lavinus,  wbo  surprised  the  enemy  in 
hi*  camp  beforo  Apollonia  during  tho  night,  and  put 
him  to  the  rout.  Philip  having  retired  into  Macedon. 
the  Roman  general  established  winter-q  carters  at  Ori- 
cum.  (Liny.  24,  40.)  It  was  from  this  place  that 
Paulus  .Einihus  sailed  back  io  Italy,  after  having  so 
happily  terminated  the  Macedonian  war  We  find  it 
subsequently  occuoied  bv  Cesar,  soon  after  his  landing 
on  this  coast.  (Bell.  Ci».,  3,  11.)  Horace,  Proper-  I 
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tius,  and  Lucan  also  speak  of  Oricum  as  a  wrllkncwa 

port  in  their  tut*.  (Hot*!.,  Od.,  3,  7.— Prupert.,  1, 
S.—Lucan,  3.  187.)  Philoatratua  aaya  the  town  a< 
Oricua  was  restored  by  Herod  ee  Alticua,  tngetlier  with 
many  other  Greek  cities.  It  would  seem  from  Virgit 
that  it  waa  famoua  (or  its  turpentine.  ( A'a.,  10, 136.) 
Nicander  alludes  to  iu  boxwood.  (7*W.,  v.  516.) 
No  traveller  appears  to  have  investigated  the  reea*>u 
of  Oricum;  but  it  would  seem,  from  modem  map*,  iiui 
the  name  of  Encho  is  still  attached  to  the  spot  oa 
which  the  town  must  have  stood.  (Manner!,  (itsgr, 
vol.  7,  p.  Ml.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  tt, 
seqa.) 

Okioemis  ('Ufuytvnc.),  commonly  called,  by  Cn^> 
liah  writers,  Origen,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  chunk, 
who  flourished  in  tbe  latter  part  of  the  second.  «wi 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century.    He  was  i 
native  of  Alexandrea,  where  he  chiefly  resided.  Oo- 
gen  waa  distinguished  not  more  for  his  lea  rung  lUa 
for  his  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  hia  indefatigable  im- 
plication to  study  procured  for  him  the  surname  of 
Adamanttus  (' koapdvrtoc),  i.  e  ,  "Man  of  adaauaL" 
Porphyry  supposes  him  to  be  of  heathen  parent***, 
and  educated  in  the  heathen  faith  ;  but  Eu*ebw»,  aa* 
wrote  bis  life,  has  ahown  concluaively  that  his  partsu 
were  Christiana,  and  took  the  greatest  possible  cart  of 
bis  early  religious  ioslruclioB.    His  father  Lkh.mIm 
having  been  put  to  death  during  the  persecution  in  tat 
reign  of  Severus,  Origen,  who  waa  then  not  <ji*» 
seventeen  year*  of  age,  waa  with  difficulty  restrained 
by  tbe  care  of  his  mother  from  offering  him*elf  ito 
for  martyrdom.    He  sent  a  letter  to  hia  father  in  pris- 
on, containing  thia  sentence  :   "  Take  heed.  f»ta«, 
that  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake."  Altai 
his  father's  death,  Origen  waa  aupported  for  •  *aor; 
tune  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alexandrea,  hut  he  sooo  bream 
able  to  support  himself  and  the  rest  of  tbe  fimilj  (at 
was  tho  eldest  of  seven  children),  by  teaching  gnav 
mar.    At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  tisbop  of  Al- 
exandrea, put  hint  at  the  head  of  the  catechetical  stood 
in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  de  vc»cd  n»m«lf  en- 
tirely and  with  great  success.    Renouncing  hi*  pis> 
matical  pursuits,  he  sold  all  hia  books  conaerted  *u» 
profane  learning  to  an  individual,  who  agreed,  in  rtfsrB, 
to  supply  him  with  four  oholi  a  day,  ami  be  invfe  u» 
scanty  pittance  suffice  for  all  his  wanta.    We  are  mi 
told  bow  long  thia  payment  waa  continued.  His 
nor  of  life  was  now  marked  by  the  very  eximaay  of 
self-denial ;  be  drank  no  wine,  ate  little  food,  want  tun- 
foot  even  in  winter,  contented  himself  with  a  ••nf'* 
garment,  and  took  on  the  ground  tbe  little  rcp«j*» 
which  he  could  not  refuse  to  nature.    So  great  wt* 
the  interest  excited  by  hia  discourse*,  that  tbe  phi- 
losophers, the  learned,  the  very  pagans  therasrliet, 
flacked  to  hear  him.    During  all  this  Urn*  Ongen 
signalized  his  zeal  for  the  true  fatlb  by  visttiag  U* 
confessors  in  prieon,  accompanying  them  inw  d*» 
judgment-ball,  going  with  them  to  tbe  place  of  «*«•■- u- 
itoo,  and  giving  tbern,  when  about  to  die,  the  °' 
peace.    Conduct  auch  as  this,  together  with  tho  laet 
of  his  having  made  many  conversions,  naturally  M- 
posed  him  to  danger,  and  be  waa  at  last  eorap*  •« 
constantly  to  change  hia  place  of  abode  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  tho  pagans.     Kts  retmii 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  bo  was  more  data 
once  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  and 
put  to  the  torture.    Hia  firmness,  however,  never  for- 
sook him — Being  a  young  man.  and  oblijfrd,  in  tk» 
exercise  of  bts  office  aa  catcchiat.  to  be  frequently  » 
the  company  of  those  whose  presence  might  etc** 
other  thoughts  than  auch  aa  ought  ever  to  be  cc#>n«<- 
od  with  hia  sacred  functions,  Origen.  in  order  io  »««>-d 
all  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  fjJfsVU 
19,  12)  in  their  roust  literal  occeputioo,  and  resold 
to  physical  means  aa  a  preventive.  Tr*oogh_he  ',ro** 
to  keep  thia  raah  act  a  profound  secret,  jet 
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•vcntually  became  acquainted  with  it.    Surprised  it 

tbc  hardihood  of  the  deed,  and  yet  forced  to  respect 
•uch  ardent  and  devoted  piety  in  so  young  a  man,  he 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  Origen  himself  was 
subsequently  convinced  of  his  error,  and  confuted  in 
bis  writings  tbc  literal  interpretation  of  a  text  which 
had  led  bun  to  this  extreme. — After  s  visit' to  Home, 
where  Zephirinus  was  then  bishop,  Origen  turned  his 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a 
thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Huron.,  it  Ytr.  II- 
Imtfr  ,  c.  66)  ;  but  his  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
•ever  very  great.  About  the  year  212,  his  preaching 
reclaimed  from  the  Valentin  ian  heresy  a  wealthy  per- 
son of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  wbo  afterward  assisted 
him  materially  in  the  publication  of  hia  Commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures.  His  reputation  kept  coutinually  in- 
creasing, and  he  became  eminent  not  merely  as  an  in- 
atructer  in  religion,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  human 
sciences.  The  governor  of  Arabia,  having  heard  won- 
derful accounts  of  his  abilities,  requested  Demetrius 
arid  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  to  send  Origen  to  him, 
that  they  might  converse  together  on  literature  and 
the  science*  The  voyage  waa  made,  and,  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  ruler  was  gratified,  Origen  returned  to 
hu  native  capital.  This  city,  however,  he  soon  after 
quitted,  and  fled  to  Cesarea  to  avoid  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Alexandrean*  by  the  odious  Caracal- 
la.  At  Ca-sarea  he  gave  public  lectures,  and,  though 
not  yet  a  priest,  waa  invited  by  the  bubops  in  this 
quarter  to  expound  the  scriptures  in  the  ssscmblies  of 
the  faithful.  Demetrius  took  offence  at  this,  and  Ori- 
gen, at  bis  earnest  request,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt  and  resumed  his  former  functions.  About  this 
time  the  Emperor  Aleisnder  Severus  had  stopped  for 
a  while  at  Antioch,  to  expedite  the  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Persians  ;  and  the  Empress  Mammea, 
wbo  accompanied  her  son,  sent  letters  and  an  escort 
to  Origen,  inviting  him  to  Antioch  The  opportunity 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  Origen  unfolded  to  his  il- 
lustrious hesrer  the  hopes  snd  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  a  later  period  also  he  had  a  corrtsiiondcrice 
with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  his  wife  Severs.  On  his 
return  once  more  to  Alexandres,  he  directed  hia  atten- 
tion to  the  writing  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  at  the  instance  principally  of  Am- 
bro»e,  whom  be  had  both  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and,  as  we  have  already  observed,  reclaimed  from  his 
heretical  opinions.  This  disciple,  well  known  in  Alex- 
andres by  the  fame  of  his  nches,  liberally  supplied  his 
former  ma«tcr  with  all  the  means  requisite  for  pursuing 
his  studies.  Origen  had  s round  him  several  secreta- 
ries, to  whom  he  dictated  notes,  snd  seven  others  to 
arrange  these  notes  in  order :  the  former  were  called 
nnt&ru,  the  latter  lUnarxi.  Other  copyists  were  em- 
ployed m  transcribing  works.  Origen  commented  first ! 
en  the.  <  iocpel  of  Sc  John,  then  on  Genesis,  the  first 
twenty-five  Psalms,  and  the  fomentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Obliged  at  this  period  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  churches 
•f  Achaia,  he  again  visited  Cas»area  on  his  way,  where 
the  bishop  of  this  church  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusa-  I 
lent  ordained  him  priest.  He  was  at  tins  time  forty-  ' 
five  years  of  ege.  Demetrius  vehemently  disapproved  ! 
•f  this  ordination,  and  made  known  the  act  committed  \ 
by  Origen  on  his  own  person,  and  which  he  had  thus 
for  kept  secret.  According  to  hnn,  Origen  could  not 
be  admitted  to  sacred  orders,  and  he  insisted  that  this 
point  of  ancient  discipline  could  not  be  abandoned  by 
the  church.  An  assembly  was  convened,  and  Origen  ! 
received  orders  to  leave  Alexandres,  whither  he  had  re-  j 
tamed,  fn  a  second  assembly  or  council,  Demetrius  1 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  him,  snd 
excommunicated  him  for  the  errors  which  he  had  prop- 
agated in  his  writings.    These  errors  were  principally 
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ion maintained  by  him  in  favour  of  the  Bntte  purdah- 
merit  of  the  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Unl- 
versalista.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Origen,  that  we  are  not  fully  competent,  at  the 
present  day,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  this  subject, 
or  to  determine  whether  he  actually  inclined  towards 
this  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  the 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  ana  only  know  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  ail  appear- 
ances, very  unfaithful  translation,  executed  by  Rufi- 
nus.  For  some  cunous  remarks  on  this  head,  tbc 
reader  ia  referred  to  Bayle  (Die/.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  seqq., 
td  Land.,  1739).  Origen  retired,  after  this  ecclesi- 
astical sentence,  to  the  city  of  Camrea,  where,  at  the 
instance  of  the  bishops  in  this  quarter,  he  once  more 
undertook  to  expound  in  public  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Hearers  came  from  far  and  near,  and  among  them  Fir- 
milianus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  Cappa- 
docia.  The  most  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Origen 
was  undoubtedly  St.  Gregory  Tbaumaturgus,  and  ia 
the  discourse  pronounced  by  this  grsteful  follower  in 
honour  of  his  maater,  we  see  what  was  the  method 
pursued  by  Origen,  and  by  what  degrees  he  conducted 
his  pupils  to  the  science  of  sciences  The  persecu- 
tion under  Maxunin  compelled  Origen  to  flee  from 
Palestine,  and  he  took  refuge  with  Firmilianus,  who 
concealed  him  for  the  spsce  of  two  yesrs  in  the  house 
of  a  pious  widow.  In  this  abode  he  discovered  a 
large  number  of  volumes,  which  Sytnmachus,  the 
translator  of  Scripture,  had  left  as  an.  heritage  to  the  fe- 
male with  whom  Origen  was  residing,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profitable  study,  and  coin- 
pare  together  the  different  xcrsions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. Ambrose,  the  disciple  and  generous  friend  of 
Origen,  having  been  arrested,  the  latter  addressed  to 
him,  from  his  place  of  retreat,  an  Exhortation  to  mar- 
tyrdom. This  production  not  only  urges  the  motives 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  the  faith,  but  also  unfolds  the  rules  of 
conduct  and  the  principles  of  Christisn  philosophy  to 
which  they  ought  to  adhere.  The  persecution  having 
ceased  on  the  desth  of  Maximin,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandrca,  and  ceased  not  to  occupy  himself  with 
what  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  his  labours,  the 
famous  Hcxapla.  This  great  work  waa  completed  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  Origen  consented  that  his  Homilies 
or  familiar  sermons  should  be  published  :  these  had 
been  taken  down  during  delivery  by  notarii,  and, 
though  many  had  been  lost,  it  is  said  that  by  thia 
means  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  discourses  were 
preserved.  As  ho  was  consulted  from  all  quarters,  hia 
correspondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  letters  were  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  and,  among  the  number,  two  in  particular,  one 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Philip,  and  the  other  to  hit 
consort  Scvera.  Origen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and  oth- 
er bishops,  to  repel  imputations  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  faith.  After  a  long  and  honourable  life,  to- 
wards the  close  of  which  he  wrote  his  famous  work 
against  Celeus,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  tho  Decian  persecution  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  correct  and  general  opinion,  he 
died  a  natural  death  at  Tyre,  A  D  254.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  during  the  last-mentioned  persecution 
were  dreadfully  severe  (Euscb.,  Hist  Eeclcs  .  6,  39. 
—  Nictph.,  5, 32),  and  this,  perhaps,  has  led  to  the  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  they  terminated  his  existence. 
Origen,  says  Epiphanius  (De  Pond  tt  Mens  ),  "suf- 
fered very  much,  yet  he  did  not  srrive  at  the  end  10 
which  a  martyrdom  lead*." — Origen  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  among  the  Christian  wri- 
ters. His  talents,  eloquence,  and  lesming  have  bcea 
celebrated,  not  only  by  Christisn  writers,  but  by  hea- 
then philosophers,  including  Porphyry  himself  Jerome 
calls  him  "  a  man  of  immortal  genius,  wbo  understood 
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logic,  geometry,  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  rhetoric, 
and  all  tbe  seels  of  tbe  philosophers  ;  so  that  he  was 
resorted  to  by  many  students  of  secular  literature, 
whom  he  received  chiefly  that  he  might  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  the  laiih  of  Chnat" 
(&>  Kir.  Uuttr  ,  c.  64).  Elsewhere  lie  calls  him  the 
greatest  teacher  since  the  Apostles.  We  find  this 
same  Jerome,  however,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  vi 
olenily  attacking  Origen,  and  approving  of  the  perse 
cution  of  bis  followers.  Sulpicius  Sevcrus  says,  that 
in  reading  Origen's  works  be  saw  many  thing*  that 
pleased  bun,  but  many  also  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
undoubtedly  mistaken.  He  wonders  bow  one  and  tbe 
•ame  man  could  be  so  different  from  himself;  and 
adds,  "  where  he  is  right,  he  has  not  an  equal  since 
the  Apostles  ;  where  he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has 
erred  more  shamefully."  (Dialog.,  I,  3.)  All  agree 
that  he  was  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind, 
and  of  fervent  piety  ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
free  from  all  mean  prejudices,  of  tbe  most  profound 
learning,  and  the  most  untiring  industry.  His  whole 
life  was  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially 
in  explaining  tbe  Scriptures.  No  man,  certainly  none 
in  ancient  times,  did  mora  to  settle  the  true  text  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  them  among  the 
people  ;  and  yet  lew,  perhaps,  have  introduced  more 
dangerous  principles  into  their  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fault  in 
his  education,  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  the  allegorical 
method  which  the  Platoriists  used  in  interpreting  the 
heathen  mylhologp  He  says  himself,  "that  the  source 
of  many  evils  lies  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  exter- 
nal part  of  Scripture.  Those  who  do  so  shall  not  at- 
tain the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us  therefore  seek  af- 
ter tbe  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, 
which  are  hidden  and  mysterious  "  And,  again,  ''the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand 
them  as  they  are  written" — In  the  fourth  century,  the 
writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
Church.  Epiphamua.  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Jerome, 
enumerates  eight  crroi>eous  opinions  as  contained  in 
bis  works.  He  is  charged  with  holding  heretical  no- 
tion* concerning  the  Son  and  tbe  Holy  Spirit .  with 
maintaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with 
the  body,  but  has  a  previous  existence  ;  that  in  the 
resurrection  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
as  before  ;  and  that  future  punishments  will  not  be 
eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angels  and  wicked  men 
will  be  restored,  at  aome  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  God.  (Hieron.  ode.  Ruf,  lib.  2,  vol.  4.  p.  404.) 
These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by  his  follow- 
ers, who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which  they 
had  been  drawn  had  been  interpolated  in  bia  writings 
by  heretics.  In  401,  Theopbilus.  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dra, beld  a  synod,  in  wbich  Origen  and  his  followers 
were  condemned,  and  the  reading  of  bis  works  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
genists.  were  driven  out  of  Alexandrea.  His  opin- 
ions were  again  condemned  by  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  553. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
several  works  of  this  father,  as  far  aa  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers.  1.  Uipi  'Aojiiv  (•♦  On  Ftrtt  Pnncipltt"). 
This  work  was  divided  into  four  books;  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Myriobiblon  of 
Photius  (cod.,  8).  an  extract  in  Eusebius  (contra  Mar- 
tell.  Aneyran.,  lib.  I),  and  some  fragments  in  the  Phi- 
localia.  Rufinus  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  has  reached  us ;  but  he 
has.  by  his  own  confession,  added  so  much  to  Origen's 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  his 
opinions.  In  the  first  book,  Origin  treats  of  God  : 
he  explains  in  it  also  his  views  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Platonic  school ;  and  it  ia  in  this  particularly  that 
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he  deviates  from  tbe  path  pointed  out  by  (he  chore* 
though  it  must  be  confessed  tbal  she  bad  not  yet  ex* 
pressed  herself  aa  clearly  in  relation  to  this  fund*n>en» 
tal  doctrine,  as  she  subsequently  did  at  the  Council  of 
Nice.  In  this  same  book  Origen  starts  the  strange 
idea,  that  the  stars  are  animated  bodies  In  the  sec- 
ond book  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the  world,  which, 
like  the  Platoriists,  he  regards  as  having  been  created 
from  all  eternity  ;  tbe  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  iiod  : 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  be  assigns  also  to  tbe 
brute  creation  ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eter- 
nal life.  The  third  book  treats  of  Free  Agency  ; 
Demons  or  Evil  Spirits,  and  the  various  ways  in  which 
men  are  tempted  by  them.  The  fourth  book  is  devo- 
ted to  tbe  Interpretation  of  the  Bible — 2.  tiAswoov- 
fitva  ("  Doctrint$  of  the  PfaioeopherM").  This  is 
properly  the  first  book  of  a  work  entitled  Kara  waoCr 
aipioew  fAryjoc  V  Refutation  of  all  »«/*"),  and 
constating  of  two  books.  In  it  Origen  briefly  explains 
the  doctrines  of  tbe  different  Greek  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, and  tbe  second  book  was  devoted  to  their  refu- 
tation. There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  Ori- 
gen waa  actually  tbe  author  of  it  — 3.  Comment**** 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testamenta,  tbe  greater  part  of 
wbich,  however,  ia  now  lost.  In  these  Commentaries 
Ongen  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  and  imagination, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  historical,  literal, 
mystical,  and  moral  aenae  of  the  Bible.  His  grand 
fault,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  ia  that  of  allego- 
rixing  tbe  Scrfpturea  too  much ;  and  this  method  of 
interpretation  he  adopted  from  tbe  Alexandrine  philos- 
ophers, in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  union  between 
heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.  His  fun- 
damental canon  of  criticism  was,  that,  wherever  the 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  waa  not  obvious  or  not 
clearly  consistent  with  htt  peculiar  tenets,  the  words 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mystical 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  be  could  easily  incorporate 
any  fancies,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  wiih  tbe 
Christian  creed. — 4.  Scholia,  or  short  note 
tory  of  difficult  paaaagea  of  Scripture.  Of  these 
extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  made  ly 
Gregory  Naxianzen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Par- 
localia. — 5.  Homilies,  or  familiar  sermons,  in  which  bs 
addressed  himself  to  the  capacities  of  the  people  —6. 
Hexapla  ('E£air}ju).  The  great  use  which  bad  beta 
made  by  the  Jews  of  the  Sepluaginl,  previously  te 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  by  the 
Christians,  naturally  caused  a  multiplication  of  cop- 
ies ;  in  which,  besides  tbe  alterations  designedly 
made  by  the  Jews,  numerous  errors  became  m tra- 
duced, in  tbe  course  of  time,  from  tbe  negligence  er 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  or  mar- 
ginal notes,  wbich  bad  been  added  for  tbe  explaaa- 
tion  of  difficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  iata 
the  text.  In  order  to  remedy  thia  growing  evil.  On- 
gen, in  the  early  pan  of  the  third  century,  uodciionk 
the  Uborioos  taak  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then  at 
use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  ihe  other  irsss- 
lations  then  in  existence,  and  from  the  whole  lo  pro- 
duce a  new  recension  or  revisal.  Twenty-eight  year* 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  arduous  task, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  collected  manuscripts  fovn 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  liberality 
of  Ambrose.  Origen  commenced,  as  has  already  beta 
alated,  his  labour  at  Cvsarca,  and,  it  appears,  finished 
his  Polyglott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  prec*»e- 
)v  known.  This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  by 
various  names  among  ancient  writers ;  as  T#f  •*/>/*, 
Hexapla,  Octapla,  and  Enneapla.  The  Tetraida  cos- 
tamed  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquila,  Syintnacaus, 
the  Scptuagiut,  and  Theodolion.  disposed  in  four  col- 
umns ;  to  these  Origen  added  two  columns  more,  con- 
taining the  Hebrew  text  in  its  original  characters,  aid 
also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  six  columns,  accordiag 
to  Epiphaniua,  formed  the  liexapls.    Having  auU»e- 
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ly  discovered  two  other  Greek  versions  of  tome 
pan*  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  called  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  he  sddad  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting  them 
io  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oc- 
tapla,  rontaiiiiiig  etght  columns.  A  separate  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  usually  called  the  seventh  version, 
being  afterward  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some 
been  termed  the  Enneapla.  This  last  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adopted.  But,  as  the 
two  editions  made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name 
of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapls,  Urabc  thinks  that  they 
were  thus  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  columns, 
but  of  the  versions,  which  were  six.  the  seventh  con* 
taming  the  Psalms  only.  Bauer,  after  Montfaucon,  is 
of  .opinion  that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and 
Hexsple  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact. — The 
original  Hebrew  being  regarded  as  the  basis  of  the 
whole  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the 
text,  in  point  of  closeness'  and  fidelity,  determined  its 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns  ;  thus,  Aquila's  ver- 
sion, being  the  most  fsitbful,  is  placed  next  to  tho  sa- 
cred text ;  that  of  Symmachua  occupies  the  fourth 
column;  the  Septuagmt  the  fifth;  arid  Theodotion's 
the  sixth.  The  other  three  anonymous  translations, 
not  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
according  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Origen.  In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  com- 
pared the  Samaritan  text  with  the  Hebrew  as  received 
by  the  Jews,  snd  noted  their  differences.  To  esch  of 
the  translations  inserted  in  his  Heispla  waa  pre&xed 
an  sccount  of  the  author  ;  each  had  its  separate  pro- 
legomena ;  and  the  ample  margins  were  filled  with 
notes.  A  few  fragmenta  of  these  prolegomena  snd 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  but  nothing 
remains  of  his  history  of  the  Greek  versions.  Mont- 
faucon supposes  that  the  Hexupla  must  hsve  made 
fifty  large  folio  volumes.  During  nearly  half  a  ceh- 
tury  this  greet  work  remained  buried,  ss  it  were,  in 
s  corner  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  because  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of 
any  aingle  individual.  It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per- 
ished there,  had  not  Eascbtus  and  Pamphilus  restored 
it  to  the  light,  and  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  lat- 
ter st  L'csares.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  a  copy 
of  the  original  work  was  ever  made.  Si.  Jerome  saw 
it  still  at  Casarea,  but  as  no  writer  makes  mention 
of  it  after  his  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in 
653  AD,  when  Ccsarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabi- 
ans.— To  repair  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  various  scholars  hsve  occupied 
themselves,  in  modern  times,  with  (he  care  of  restoring 
it.  The  first  that  undertook  this  task  was  Flammio 
Nobili,  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint 
(Xoiae,  1587) ;  and  after  him  Drusius,  in  his  Frag- 
ment* nelerum  tnterpretum  (Arnh  ,  1622).  With 
these  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  manuscripts, 
Montfaucon  arranged  his  Hexapla  Origcma,  which 
in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Paris,  in  1713,  and 
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— Sehill.  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  3,  p.  461,  *eqq.  —  ld. 
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Oslo*  ('QpiW),  a  celebrated  giant,  wss  said  bj 
one  legend  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Eo- 
ryale.  Hia  father,  according  to  this  same  account, 
gave  bim  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
the  sea,  or,  as  others  sav,  of  walking  on  Ha  surface. 
(Hettod,  op.  Sehol  ad'Nicandr  .  'liter.,  15  )  He 
married  Side,  whom  Juno  cast  into  Erebus  for  con- 
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were  reprinted  by  Babrdt  (Lip*.,  2  vols  8vo,  1769). 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine 
was  not  sufficiently  well  scquainted  with  Hebrew,  and 
that  be  was  deficient  in  critical  acumen. — 7.  The  la»t 
work  of  Origan's  deserving  of  mention  is  his  Reply  to 
CeUuM.  This  philosopher,  a  member  of  the  Epicu- 
rean sect,  had  composed,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
a  work  against  Christianity,  replete  with  calumny  and 
falaciiood.  (Kid.  Celsus  II.)  At  the  instance  of  his 
friend  Ambrose,  Origen  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  snd 
triumphantly  succeeded. — The  best  edition  of  Origtr** 
works  is  that  of  Do  la  Rue,  Paris,  1733-69,  4  vols, 
foi ,  reprinted  by  Oberthur,  at  Wureeburg,  in  I A  vols. 
Bvo,  1780  and  following  years.  The  best  edition  of 
the  commentaries  separately  is  that  of  Huet,  Rotom , 
1668,  2  vols.  fol.  1*he  Scholia  wero  published  by 
thxoiscives  in  1618,  Pari*,  4to.    (Home'*  Inlroduc- 
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her  in  beauty.    (Apoilod ,  1,  4,  3  )  An- 


other and  more  common  account  makes  Hyrta,  a  town 
of  Bceotia,  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Orion,  and  the 
story  of  hia  origin  is  told  ss  follows :  As  Jupuer,  Nep- 
tune, and  Mercury  were  one  time  taking  a  ramble  upon 
earth,  they  came,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  a 
fanner  named  Hyrieus.  Seeing  the  wayfarers,  Hy- 
rieus,  who  was  standing  at  bis  door,  invited  them  la 
enter,  and  pass  the  night  in  his  humble  abode.  The 
gods  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained.  Pleased  with  their  host,  they  inquired  J 
he  had  any  wish  which  he  desired  to  hsve  gratified. 
Hyrieus  replied,  that  he  once  had  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  that  he  bad  sworn  never  to  marry 
aiiother.  She  was  dead :  he  was  childless :  his  vow 
was  binding :  and  yet  be  wss  desirous  of  being  a  father. 
The  gods  took  the  hide  of  his  only  ox,  which  be,  on 
discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  their 
honour:  they  buried  it  in  the  earth>  and  ten  months 
afterward  a  boy  came  to  light,  whom  Hyrieus  named 
Urion  or  Orion  (aird  row  oipetv. — Euvhorion,  ap. 
Sehol.  ad  17.,  18,  1,  86  —Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  495.  aeqq  — 
Hygin,  fab.,  196  —  Id.,  Pott.  Attron.,  2,  84.)  Thie 
unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  nsme  Orion,  snd 
was  the  invention  of  the  Alhenians.  (Mutter,  Or- 
chom.,  p.  99  )  In  Hyginus,  Hyrieus  isByrstus  (from 
the  hide,  (ivpoa)  — When  Onon  grew  up,  he  went, 
according  to  this  same  account,  to  the  island  of  Chios, 
where  he  became  enamoured  of  Merope,  the  daughter 
of  OZnopion,  son  of  Bacchus  snd  Ariadne.  He  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  but,  while  wooing,  seized  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  offered  her  violence.  Her  fa- 
ther, incensed  at  this  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
drunk,  blinded  him,  and  cast  him  on  the  seashore. 
The  blinded  hero  contrived  to  resell  Lernnos,  and 
came  to  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 
gave  him  Kcdalion  (Guardian),  one  of  his  men,  to  be 
his  guide  to  the  sbode  of  the  Sun.  Placing  Kedalion 
on  his  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East ;  and 
there  meeting  the  Sun-god,  was  restored  to  vision  by 
his  beams.  Anxious  for  revenge  on  CEnopion,  he  re- 
turned to  Chios :  but  the  Cbians,  aware  of  his  in- 
tention, concealed  the  object  of  his  search  under  the 
ground,  and  Orion,  unable  to  6nd  him,  returned  to  Crete. 
(Hetiod,  I.  e.  — Apoilod  ,  I.  e.  —  Hygm,  I.  c.)— The 
desth  of  Orion  is  variously  related.  As  all  the  legends 
relating  to  him  sre  evidently  later  than  the  time  of 
Homer,  none  ventures  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  it 
than  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  wrath  (though  Herner 
rather  says  the  contrary)  he  drew  on  himself.  Some 
said  that  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  goddess 
herself ;  others  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean  maid- 
ens, and  thst  Diana  slew  him  with  ber  arrows  ;  others, 
again,  that  it  was  for  presuming  to  challenge  the  god- 
dess st  the  discus.  It  was  also  said  thst,  when  ha 
came  to  Crete,  he  boasted  to  Latona  and  Diana  that 
he  was  able  to  kill  anything  thst  would  come  from  the 
earth.  Indignant  at  his  boast,  they  sent  a  scorpion, 
which  stung  him.  and  he  died.  It  was  said  finally 
thst  Diana  loved  Orion,  and  was  even  about  to  marry 
him.  Her  brother  was  highly  displcssed.  and  often 
chid  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  observing  one 
day  Orion  wading  through  the  sea  with  his  bead  jnst 
above  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister,  and 
maintained  that  the  could  not  bit  that  blark  thing  on 
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The  archer-goddess  discharged  a  shaft:  the 
wave*  rolled  the  dead  body  of  Onoo  10  ih«  land  ;  and, 
bewailing  her  fatal  error  with  many  tears,  Duna  placed 
him  among  the  stars. — The  hero  Orion  is  Dot  mention* 
ed  in  the  Iliad  ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  (5,  121)  we  are 
told  by  Calypso,  that  rosy-fingered  Aurora  look  huu, 
and  that  Diana  slew  hnn  with  her  gentle  darts  in  Or- 
lygia.  In  another  place  bis  size  and  beauty  ere  praised. 
(Od.,  11,  309  —  KeighUey's  Mythology,  p.  461,  seqq.) 
-r-The  conateltalion  of  Orion,  which  represents  a  man 
of  gigantic  stature  wielding  a  sword,  is  mentioned  as 
earlv  as  the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  (//.,  17,  486. 
— Op  et  D.,  68t».  615,  619  )  Both  poets,  in  alluding 
to  it,  use  the  expression  odtvof  'Qpiuvof,  "the  strength 
of  Orion"  (i.  e.,  the  strong  or  powerful  Orion),  analo- 
gous to  the  fiiy  'HpaOain.  We  must  connect,  there- 
fore, with  the  idea  of  Orion,  aa  represented  on  the  ce- 
lestial planisphere,  that  of  a  powerful  warrior,  armed 
with  his  "golden  sword,"  or.  as  Aralu*  expresses  it, 
(ifcoe  .  .  .  ioi  ircircx&jf  (v.  588).  So,  too,  the  Ara- 
bic name  fur  this  constellation,  namely,  Ei-dsckebbdr, 
means  the  "Giant,"  the  "  Hero."  According  to  Butt- 
mann,  the  form  Ou-ion  {'Qapiup,  Find,  Isth,Z,  67) 
ta  earlier  than  Onon.  and  the  letter  o  itself  has  arisen 
from  a  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  the  digamma, 
which  is  known  to  have  had  a  sound  resembling  our 
%rA  or  w.  The  name  Tapiuv,  therefore,  will  bo  de- 
rived from  FupiK  or 'Apiyc,  and  signify  "a  warrior." 
Indeed,  the  English  term  Warrior  is  almost  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'Qapiuv,  and  the  word  War 
connects  itself  as  plainly  with  the  root  of  Foq-qt  or 
Mars.  It  ia  worthy  of  remark,  too.  that  the  constella- 
tion Orion  was  called  by  the  Boeotians  Kavdiiw,  a  de- 
rivative m  all  likelihood  of  Kavdaoc,  a  name  given  to 
the  god  Mars.  (Lyeophr  ,  328.— Tzetz.,  ad  Ux— Ly- 
eophr ,  9:18.) — That  part  of  the  legend,  also,  which  re- 
lates to  the  ox's  hide,  in  explained  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar,  on  the  supposition  of  some  resemblance  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  between  the  position  of  the  stars 
in  this  constellation  and  the  hide  of  an  ox.  Thus  the 
four  stars,  a,  /?,  y,  k,  will  indicate  the  four  extremities  ' 
or  corners,  and  the  feebler  stars,  which  now  form  the 
bead,  will  represent  the  neck.  In  the  same  way,  the  ' 
three  brilliant  stars  in  the  middle  may  have  auggested  \ 
the  idea  of  the  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  1 
Mercury.  ( BuUnutnn,  Anmerk. — Idcler,  Stemnamcn,  \ 
p.  331.) — The  cosinical  setting  of  Orion,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  waa  always  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  wind.  Hence  the  south  I 
wind  is  called  by  Horace  "the  rapid  companion  of  the 
•cuing  Orion"  (Od.,  1,  28,  21),  and  Orion  himself  as 
"fraught  with  harm  to  manners."  (Epod,  15,  7  — 
Compare  Od .  3.  27.  18.—  Pirg- ,  JEn  ,  1.  535  —  Id.  \ 
so.,  4,  52.) — From  the  view  which  has  here  been  taken  ! 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Orion,  it  will  he  seen  at ' 
once  how  erroneous  is  the  etymology  assigned  by  lai- 
dorus,  when  he  says,  "  Orion  dicta*  ab  unna.  id  est  j 
ah  inttndatione  aquarian.  Tempore  enim  hicmu  obor 
tut,  mare  et  terras  aquis  et  tcmptslatibas  turbai.'' 
[Ortg.,  3,  70.)  There  is  also  another  error  here.  It 
waa  not  the  rising,  but  the  cosinical  setting,  of  the  I 
constellation  which  brought  stormy  weather.  (Ideler, 
Stfrnnamcn,  p  219  ) 

OkiTiiviA  (four  syllables),  a  daughter  of  Ercchthen*. 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  carried  off  by 
Boreas,  the  god  of  the  northern  wind.    (  Fid.  Boreas.) 

OkMKNiuM,  a  city  of  Thessalv,  in  the  district  of  ! 
Magnesia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pelasgtcus,  and  j 
sou t beast  of  Demctrias     It  is  noticed  by  Homer,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  as  belonging  to  Euryny-  I 
lua.    (II ,  2,  734.)    According  to  Demetrius  of  Seep-  j 
•is,  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Phsnix,  the  preceptor  of 
Achilles.    (Strabo,  438—Eustatk,  ad  II,  p.  762  ) 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  it  was  called  Ormini- 
um  ;  and  that  it  contributed,  with  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  to  the  rise  and  prosperity  of  the  city  of 


Demctrias,  from  which  it  was  distant  ©my  twenty- 
seven  stadia.  In  Diodoroa  Siculua  it  is  said  tbatCss* 
sandra  had  wished  to  remove  the  inhabitants  of  Or* 
chomenua  and  Diucn  to  Thebes  of  Phibia.  but  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Demetrius  Poliorcelea. 
A  a  there  waa  no  Thesaalisn  city  named  Orchotnenua, 
it  is  very  likely  that  we  ought  to  read  Ormemum  is 
the  passage  here  referred  to  {Died.  Sic,  4.  37. — Con- 
sult Wesseltng,  ad  loc  ).  '1  be  modern  Goniza  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  aile  of  the  ancient  city.  (Crav 
mer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  427.) 

Onnkx,  •  city  of  Argons,  northwest  of  Ntn>ca, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on 
or  near  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Pausamas  reports, 
that  this  place  was  founded  by  Omeus,  son  of  fcrecn- 
the  us  (2,  25).  The  OrneaUe  were  originally  luor- 
pendenl  of  Argos ;  but,  in  process  of  time,  havtag 
been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
from  Ionians  they  became  Dorians,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (6,  73).  But  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (Iliad,  2,  569,  seqq.),  this  place  «as 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mycena?  as 
early  aa  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thncyti.dn 
writes,  that  Ornee  was  destroyed  by  the  Argue*  » 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Peluponnesian  war,  after  it 
h»d  been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants  (6,  7).  Stiabt 
seems  to  acknowledge  two  towns  of  this  name,  as- 
signing one  to  Argolls,  and  the  other  to*  Cormthia  er 
Sicyonia ;  but  lit  regard  to  this  fact  he  was  probably 
mistaken.  In  his  lime  OmesB  was  deserted.  No 
modern  traveller  appears  to  have  discovered  the  rums 
of  this  ancient  city ;  Fourmont,  however,  whose  w- 
thority  ia  very  dubious,  affirmed  that  the  site  was  n 
his  time  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ornica.  (Voy- 
age  manuscript,  cited  by  Pouqucvtflc.  vol.  5,  p  297. 
— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  283,  seqq.) 

OjcoDBs,  king  of  Parlhia.    He  was  on  the  throat 
when  Craasus  undertook  his  ill  starred 
against  that  country.    (Kid.  Parthia.) 

OaccTre,  a  Persian  governor  of  Sardis, 
for  his  cruel  murder  of  Poly  crates.  He  was  put  to 
death,  B.C.  521.  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaapis,  oa 
account  of  various  offences  committed  by  him.  mow 
particularly  for  having  destroyed  Mitrot tales,  governor 
of  Daschylium,  and  hia  son  Cranapea,  and  for  banc? 
put  to  death  a  royal  messenger.  Historians  are  rot 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  He  ts  call- 
ed hy  some  Orontes.    {Herod,  3,  120.  seqq  ) 

Okontks,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  ea*ir m  iJo 
nf  the  range  of  I.ibanus,  and,  after  pursuing  a  noribrr- 
ly  course,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean  about  six 
leagues  below  Anliochia.  It  was  called  Orontes.  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who  tint  boik  a 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Tyvbon. 
(Strab  ,  758,  seqq.)  This  name  it  received  from  a 
dragon,  which,  having  been  struck  with  a  ihundert«it, 
sought  in  its  flight  a  place  of  concealment  by  breaking 
through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  aptrtoro 
the  river  broke  forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursued  a  part  of  its  course  at  first  under 
ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  Typboa 
was  probably  a  fanciful  appellation  given  to  it  by  lbs 
Greeks,  since  it  is  altogether  different  from  the  Synae 
term  which  the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  namely,  £f 
Aasi,  or,  "the  Obstinate,"  in  reference  to  its  only  irri- 
gating the  neighbouring  fields  through  compulsion,  as  it 
weie,  and  by  the  agency  of  machines  (Abu/ feds.  lid- 
Syr.,  ed.  Kbhler,  p.  150).  This  name,  no  doubt,  was 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  days,  since 
from  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed  their  c^et 
name  for  this  river,  via  ,  the  Axius.  Scylax  calls  the 
stream  Thapaacua.  The  Orontea  ia  a  large  river  in 
winter,  on  account  of  the  accesaion  to  ita  waters  from 
the  rain  and  melted  snows,  but  it  ia  a  very  small  stream 
in  summer.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pL  1,  p-  4*6. 
seqq.) 
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O  kotos,  I.  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and  At- 
tica, on  tbe  lower  bank  of  the  Aeopus,  and  not  far 
from  it*  mouth.  The  possession  of  this  place  was 
long  the  object  of  eager  contest  between  the  Boeotians 
and  the  Athenians.  There  ta  little  doubt  but  that  the 
former  could  prove  priority  of  possession  ;  but,  a*  the 
Athenians  were  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territory  at 
the  expense  of  their  B<eotian  neighbours,  and  to  make 
(as  all  nations  have  been  anxioua  to  do)  a  rvur  (the 
Asopus)  their  boundary,  and  also  to  secure  their  com- 
mumration  with  Eutxra,  they  used  their  rising  pow- 
er to  appropriate  this  place  to  themselres.  (Bloomf 
ad  Tkucyd.,  2,  93.)  In  the  Peioponnestan  war  we 
find  it  occupied  by  the  Athenians ;  but,  towards  the 
close  of  that  contest,  we  hear  of  the  city  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Boeotians,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  many  years.  (Tkucyd.,  8,  60.)  In  consequence 
©f  a  sedition  which  occurred  there,  tbe  Thebans  chan- 
ged tbe  site  of  the  place,  and  removed  it  about  seven 
audi*  from  the  sea.  (Diod.  SU ,  14,  17.)  After  tbe 
overthrow  of  Thebes,  Oroptis  was  ceded  to  the  Athe- 
nians by  Alexander.  Hence  Livy,  Pausanias,  and 
Pliny  place  the  town  in  Attica.  Dicvarchus  and 
Stepbanus,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribe  it  to  Boeotia. 
Dicxarchus  (Stat.  Gr.,  p  11)  styles  Oropus  "the 
dwelling-house  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of  retail  renders, 
the  oiisurpsssahle  avarice  of  excisemen  versed  in  ex- 
cess of  wickedness  for  ages,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
imported  goods.  The  generality  are  rough  in  their 
manner*,  but  courteous  to  those  wbn  are  shrewd  ;  they 
arc  repulsive  to  the  Boeotians,  but  the  Athenians  are 
Boeotians  "  The  meaning  of  the  last  passage  is  per- 
haps this,  that  the  Athenians  on  thia  border  were  so 
much  mixed  with  the  Boeotians  aa  to  have  lost  their 
usual  charseteristics  of  acuteness  and  intelligence 
"  Oropus,"  ssys  Dodwell,  "  is  now  cslted  fiupo,  snd 
contains  only  few  and  imperfect  rains"  (vol.  2,  p.  156. 
—  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  8.  p.  272).— II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  (p.  770),  hut 
otherwise  unknown. — III.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
twa.    {A  mm  MarceU ,  SO,  4  —  Sieph.  fly:  ,  p.  770.) 

Oeoslus,  Pan  I  us,  a  presbyter  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Area- 
dius  and  Honorius.  The  invasion  of  his  country  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  troubles  excited  by  the  Pnscilli- 
snistap,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  or  Mamclucans,  caused 
him.  about  A-D.  414,  to  betake  himself  to  St.  Angus- 
tin  in  Africa,  who  afterward  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome. 
The  latter  prelate  was  then  in  Palestine.  Orosiua  act- 
ed in  thia  country  the  part  of  a  turbulent  man,  and  em- 
broiled St.  Jerome  with  Pelagins  and  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  wrote  also  a  treatise  against  Pelsgius,  who 
was  at  that  time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin  and  grace.  The  title  of  this  production  is 
44  Liber  Apoiogeticiu  contra  Pelagium,  de  Arbitrii  />- 
btrta.lt ."  The  treatise  is  annexed  to  the  '*  Historv" 
of  Orosius.  From  Palestine  he  returned  to  Hippo 
Rectus  in  Africa,  to  his  friend  St.  Augustin.  and  thence 
to  Spain.  The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  and  pillage  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  (A.D  41(1).  afforded  to  the  heathens, 
and  to  Symmaclius  among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  ac- 
ensmg  the  Christian  religion  of  being  the  cause  of  all 
these  disasters,  and  of  saying  that,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  religion  of  the  stale,  victory  had  utter- 
Iv  forsaken  the  Roman  arms.  To  refute  this  charge, 
Orosius,  at  the  advice  of  St.  Augustin.  composed  a 
history,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  ever  since 
the  creation,  which  he  dated  back  5618  years,  the  hab- 
itable world  had  been  the  theatre  of  trie  greatest  ca- 
lamities The  work  consists  of  seven  book*,  divided 
into  chapters.    It  begins  with  a  crc 
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twn  of  the  world,  then  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  after- 
ward  relates  tbe  various  accounts  of  the  mytbologists 


I  and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  agea.  Then  follows 
I  the  history  of  the  early  monarchies,  tbe  Assyrian,  Bab- 
ylonian, and  Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
tbe  wars  of  his  successor*,  os  well  aa  the  early  hie- 
I  tory  of  Rome,  the  contents  being  chiefly  taken  from 
Tragus  Pompeius,  and  his  abridger  Justin.  The  fourth 
book  contains  the  history  of  Rome,  from  the  wars  o 
Pyrrhna  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  Tbe  fifth  book  com 
prises  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Connth  to  the  war 
of  Spartacus.  Orosiua  quotes  among  hia  authorities 
several  works  which  arc  now  lost.  The  narrative  in 
the  aixtb  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sylla  against 
Mithradatea,  and  ends  with  tbe  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  seventh  book  contains  the  historv  of  the  empire 
till  A.D.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  waa  the  great  event  of 
the  ftge.  Orosius  intermingles  with  his  narrative  mor- 
al reflections,  and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addressed  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  intended  to  confirm  tbeir  faith  amid  the  calamities 
of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  aa  ho 
asserts,  unprecedented.  Tbe  Romans,  he  says,  in 
their  conquests,  hsd  inflicted  equal,  if  not  greater, 
wrongs  'On  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  a 
Christian  moralist,  impressed  with  the  notions  of  jus- 
tice, retribution,  and  humanity,  in  which  the  heathen 
historians  show  themselves  so  deficient.  As  an  his- 
torical writer,  Orosius  shows  considerable  critical  judg- 
ment in  general,  though  in  particular  passages  he  ap- 
pears quite  ereduloua,  aa  in  chapter  10th  of  the  first 
book,  where  ho  relates  from  report,  that  the  marks  oi 
the  chariot-wheela  of  Pharaoh's  host  are  still  visible  at 
tbe  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea — As  an  instsnce  of  the  in- 
cidental value  of  the  passagea  taken  by  Orosius  from 
older  writers,  consult  Ssvigny  (Das  Rccht  it*  Besuset, 
p.  176).  King  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  of  the 
History  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  was  published  by  Daines  Barrington,  with  an 
Knj/lish  version,  London,  1773,  8vo. — •The  work  of 
Orosius,  in  some  MSS.,  is  entitled  "  Advcrsvt  Pa- 
ganoa  Htstonarum  libri  vii."  In  others  it  is  celled 
"De  totius  Mundi  CalamUahbus ;"  in  others,  again, 
"  De  Cladibus  et  Misenu  Antiquorum  "  The  moat 
singular  title,  however,  given  by  some  MSS.,  is  "  Hot- 
nutta'*  or  "  Ornusta."  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  hss  arisen  from  a  mistake  msde  by  some  old  copy- 
ist. The  true  title,  in  all  probability,  waa  Pauli  (ho- 
tii  moetta  mundi,  from  which,  by  abbreviation,  waa 
first  made  Pauli  Or  mots: a  mundi,  and  finally  PauH 
Ormetta,  or  simply  Ormttta.  (  Wukaf.,  Belt  ,  Dun- 
burg,  1762,  N.  47,  52.)— One  of  the  best  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat ,  1738,  4 to. 
(Bncycl  U».  Knmrt  ,  vol.  17,  p.  36— ScAcW,  Hul. 
Lit.  Rom  ,  vol  3.  p.  170—JttAr,  Gtaek.  Rim.  Lot., 
vol  1,  p.  477.) 

Obospkd*.    Kid.  Ortospeda. 

Orphkds  (twn  syllables),  a  poet,  musician,  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  nsme  is  very  prominent  in  tbe  earry 
legends  of  Greece.  The  traditions  respecting  him  sra 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  Cicero  (N.  V  ,  I, 
38).  Aristotle  believed  that  no  such  person  as  Orphena 
the  poet  had  ever  existed  ;  but  perhaps  he  only  mean* 
that  the  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  spurious.  Or- 
pheus is  mentioned  aa  a  real  person  by  several  of  the 
sneicnt  Greek  writers,  namely,  by  tbe  lyric. poets  Iby- 
cus  and  Pindar,  the  historians  Hcllsnicus  and  Phere- 
cydes.  and  the  Athenian  tragedians:  .ho  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writers 
reckon  several  persons  of  this  name,  and  Herodotna 
speaks  of  two.  In  later  times  a  number  of  marvellous 
stories  were  connected  with  his  nsroc — The  following 
is  the  legendary  history  of  Orpheus.  His  native  conn- 
try  waa  Thrace.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  most  of 
the  traditions  respecting  Greek  civilization  are  con- 
nected with  tbe  Thrseians,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a 
languago  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
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by  them  a*  barbarians.  Mullet  explains  this  by 
pioming  out  that  the  Thrsctsns  of  these  legend*  were 
sot  the  Mine  people  as  iboae  of  the  historic* I  period, 
but  a  Greek  race  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pie- 
ria,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympua-range,  to  the  north  of 
Theassly,  and  to  the  aoulh  of  Emalhia  or  Macedonia. 
(Mwltr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p  26  )  The  time  at  which 
Orpheus  lived  la  placed  by  all  writer*  not  long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  most  at  the  period  of  the  Argo- 
nauiic  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  ceuturies 
before  our  era.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  aoh  of 
Apollo  and  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Oeagrua  and  a  muse  The  poet* 
represent  turn  aa  a  King  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians 
•re  generally  ailent  about  hia  station.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandres  be  was  tin  disciple  of  Muscus, 
but  the  more  common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher 
He  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts,  to  whom  be  rendered 
the  greatest  services  by  his  skill  in  music  ;  the  en- 
chanting tones  of  his  lyre  made  the  Argo  move  into 
the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  many  difficulties 
•nd  dangers  while  on  the  voyage,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  their  success  in  obtaining  tbo  golden  fleece. 
After  the  voyage,  Orpheus  returned  to  the  cavern  in 
Thrace  in  which  he  commonly  dwelt.  He  is  said  by 
some  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  before 
the-  Argonautic  expedition — The  akill  with  which  Or- 
pheus struck  the  lyre  was  fabled  to  have  been  such  as 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  ssseinbled  round  him  aa  be  touched  iu  chords. 
He  hsd  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  waa  flying  from 
Arisiaus.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  endesvoor  to 
mollify  its  rulers,  snd  obtain  permission  for  his  beloved 
Eurydice  to  return  to  the  regions  ol  light.  Armed 
only  with  his  lyre,  he  entered  the  realms  of  Hadea,  and 
gained  an  easy  admittance  to  the  palace  of  Pluto.  At 
the  muaic  of  hia  "  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  Inon  slop- 
ped, Tantalus  forgot  the  thirst  that  tormented  him,  the 
vulture  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  Tityos,  and  Plu- 
to and  Proserpina  lent  a  favouring  car  to  hia  prayer. 
Eurydice  waa  allowed  to  return  with  hitn  to  the  upper 
world,  but  only  on  condition  that  Orpheus  did  not  look 
back  upon  her  before  they  had  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  condition,  and 
she  vanished  from  his  sight.  His  destb  is  differently 
related.  The  most  common  account  is,  that  be  was 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
festival,  in  revenge  for  the  contempt  which  he  had 
shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Eurydice.  (Apollod  ,  I,  Z.  —  Virg..  Georg.,  4,  454.) 
His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plsin,  but  his  head 
waa  thrown  upon  the  river  Hehrus,  which  bore  it  down 
lo  the  sea,  and  the  waves  then  carried  it  to  Lesbos, 
where  it  was  buried.  (  Vid.  Lesbos.)  The  Muses  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  his  body  snd  interred  them  at 
Liheihra,  and  Jupiter,  at  their  prayer,  placed  his  lyre  in 
the  skies.  (Apollod.,  I.  c.—ApoU  hkod ,  1,  23  — 
Hermes,  ap.  At  ken.,  13,  p.  597.) — The  poets  and  fab- 
ulists bsve  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great  improve- 
ment* in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
saving  moved  even  animals,  and  trees,  and  the  flinty 
rocks  oy  the  Bwectness  of  hia  strains,  would  seem  to 
indicate  nothing  more  than  his  successful  exertions  in 
eivdizmg  tho  early  race  of  men.  (Horat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pis,  391.)  Nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  atate,  that 
Orpheus  introduced  into  Greece  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion and  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  foundation  of 
mysteries  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Aristoph.,  Ran., 
1030  —Eurip  .  Rhea.,  9A5— Plato,  Protag.,  p.  216  ) 
Herodotus  (2,  91)  speaks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different 
from  those  of  Eleusis.  The  establishment  of  aocial  in- 
stitutions, and  the  commencement  of  civilization,  are, 


as  wc  nave  just  remarked,  atirinuicu  to  urpneus.  Aris- 
tophanes ssys,  that  he  taught  men  to  abstain  from  mut- 
der.  (Ran.,  1030.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  many  fablea.  A  passsge  in  an  epigrsm.  to 
which,  however,  no  suthorrty  can  be  attached,  ascribe* 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  (FaMnc  ,  Btb.  6V«.. 
vol.  I,  p.  173.)  The  discovery  of  many  things  in  med- 
icine is  also  assigned  to  him  (Pttn..  25,  2).  and  the  re 
call  of  Eurydice  from  the  lower  world  r»  sometimes  ex 
punned  ss  referring  to  his  skill  in  the  healing  art.  He 
was  said  to  have  been  a  soothsayer  and  an  enchanter, 
and  he  had  a  famooa  oracle  in  ),esbo6.  A  share  in  lbs 
invention  of  the  lyre  is  also  ascribed  to  him  :  he  receiv- 
ed it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  snd  added  to  it  two 
more.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  was  the  first  that  ac- 
companied the  lyre  with  singing.  The  fable  that,  after 
his  death,  bts  head  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a  poetical  mode 
of  representing  the  skill  of  the  natives  of  that  island  in 
lyric  poetry.  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  imbodied  his  re- 
ligious snd  philosophical  opinions  in  poems,  but  tbs 
works  ascribed  to  him  sre  evidently  spurious.  An  se- 
count  of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Orphic*, 
(Encyl.  Us  Knmi,  vol.  17.  p.  37.) — It  ta  aisled  of  Or- 
pheua  by  some  ancient  authorities,  that  he  sbstaioed 
from  the  eating  of  flesh,  and  bad  an  abhorrence  of  ef^s 
considered  as  food,  from  a  persuasion  that  the  egg  was 
the  principle  of  all  beings.  Many  other  accounts  sr* 
given  of  him,  which  would  seem  to  ssstmilate  his  char- 
acter lo  that  of  the  earlier  priests  of  India.  The  ao- 
cients,  however,  unable  to  discover  any  mode  by  whsrk 
he  could  have  obtained  hia  knowledge  from  any  ether 
source,  pretended  that  he  had  visited  Egypt,  and  had 
there  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  lsis  snd 
Osiris.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  s  soppositwa 
purely  gratuitous,  since  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject  leads  directly  to  the  belief  that  Orpheus  was 
of  Hindu  origin,  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  on*  of 
those  sacerdotal  colonics  which  professed  the  religion 
of  Budda,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  boruea 
in  the  northern  pert*  of  India  and  in  the  plains  of  Tir- 
lary  by  the  superior  power  of  the  rival  sect  of  Brah- 
ma, moved  gradually  onward  to  the  west,  dispensing  ia 
their  progress  the  benefits  of  civilization,  and  the  mys- 
teries and  tenets  of  their  peculisr  fsith.  There  srenis 
lo  be  a  curious  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  poet 
and  the  old  Greek  term  opoor.  dark  or  taicnf-caimtrtd 
(compare  opeavoc,  Ipetof,  mbus,  furvus),  so  that  tbs 
appellation  Orpheus  may  have  been  derived  by  tbs 
early  Greeks  from  hia  dusky  Hindu  complexion.  Tbs 
death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  tbs 
shades  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  allusion  to 
certain  events  connected  with  the  religious  and  moral 
instructions  of  tho  bard.  It  will  not.  we  hope,  be 
viewed  aa  too  bold  an  assertion,  that  auch  a  female  as 
Eurydice  never  existed.  The  name  Eurydice  (Eepe- 
dice)  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the  adverbial  fens 
ei'pv,  or  perhaps  the  adjective  evpvc,  considered  ss  be- 
mg  of  two  terminations  (Mstihta,  Gr.  Gr..  vol.  1, 
v  120  —  Kukner,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  358.  Y  309),  snd 
.  the  noun  drxn,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  more 
than  an  appellation  for  that  system  of  just  dealing  and 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  had  introduced  among 
the  earlier  progenitore  of  the  Grecian  race,  and  tbs 
foundations  of  which  had  been  laid  broadly  and  deeply 
by  him  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  According  to  lbs 
statements  of  the  ancient  mycologists,  A  mucus,  tbs 
son  of  Apollo  snd  the  nymph  Cyrene,  became  enam- 
oured of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  snd  pursued 
her  into  a  wood,  where  she  ended  ber  dsys  from  tbs 
sting  of  a  serpent.  —  It  baa  already  been  sisted,  is 
another  part  of  this  volume  (rrd  Anslanis).  that  Ans- 
t*us  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  esrly  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  presiding  over  flocks  and  herds,  over  tbs 
propagation  of  bees  and  the  rearing  of  the  olive.  At 
the  same  lime,  we  find  among  the  ancient  writers  the 
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name  of  Aristcus  connected,  in  a  greater  or  leea  de- 
gree, with  tiie  ntca  and  mysteries  of  Bacchus.  Thus, 
Diodorus  Siculus  (3,  39)  cites  a  legend,  iu  which 
Arisiaus  is  mentioned  ss  the  instructor  or  governor 
of  the  young  Bacchus     From  the  same  source  (3,  ?1) 
we  are  informed,  that  Anslaus  wss  the  first  who  sac- 
rificed to  Bacchus  as  to  a  god.    Nonuus  represents 
huu  as  one  of  the  principal  leaders  in  the  expedition  of 
Bacchus  against  India  ;  and  in  Greece  hi*  history  ia 
connected  wuh  that  of  the  time  of  Cadmus,  the  found- 
er of  Thebes,  the  birthplace  o(  Dsrchos  in  Grecian 
mythology.  (Ao/ini  Dionya ,5,  p.  153.  ed.  1605, 8 vo) 
From  a  view  of  these  ana  other  authorities,  it  would 
seem  that  there  bad  been  some  union  effected  be- 
tween the  religious  worship  of  Aristcus  and  Bac- 
chus.   Regarding  this  Utter  deity  as  emblematic  of 
the  great  productive  principle,  which  imparts  its  ani- 
mating and  fertilising  influence  to  everything  around, 
it  ia  not  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  union  should 
have  Uken  place  between  this  system  sod  that  of 
Artstssus,  the  god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religious  system  introduced  by  Orpheus, 
though  itself  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
was  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  this  same 
deity.    The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not 
indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
asm, but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  snd 
manner*.    The  consequence,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
have  been,  that  these  two  systems,  the  Orphic  anil  the 
popular  one,  came  at  last  into  direct  collision,  aud  the 
former  was  made  to  succumb.    In  the  figurative  Ln- 
guage  of  poetry,  A  rials  us  (the  type  of  the  popular  sys- 
tem) pursues  Eurydice  (Evpv-dtxs;,  tbo  darling  in-.ii- 
tutioua  of  Orpheus),  and  the  venom  of  the  m  rpetit  (the 
gruas  license  connected  wuh  Uic  popular  orgies)  occa- 
sion* her  death.    Orpheus,  say  the  poets,  lamenting 
the  loas  of  In*  beloved  Eurydice,  descended  in  quest 
of  her  to  the  shades.    The  meaning  of  the  legend 
evidently  is.  that,  afflicted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fa- 
vourite system  which  he  had  so  ardently  promulgated, 
and  the  corruption  wbtch  bad  succeeded  >o  ins  purer 
precepts  of  moral  duty,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  men 
from  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  they  had  be- 
come attached,  by  boldiug  up  to  their  view  tbe  terror* 
of  future  punishment  in  another  world.    ludeed,  tliat 
he  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the 
idea  of  a  future  slate  of  reward*  and  punishments,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  ancient  authorities.    (thud  Sic, 
1,  96  —  Wesseling,  ad  Diod.,  1.  c. — Banter's  Mythol- 
ogy, vol  4,  p.  159.)    The  awful  threaleninga  that 
were  thua  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
joyments of  sn  Elysium  which  wore  at  the  same  time 
promised  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  for  a  tune  in  bring- 
ing back  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  a  fairer  and  brighter  atate  of  thing* ;  but  either  the 
impatience  of  their  instructor  to  see  his  eifurts  realised, 
or  sorD<>  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattention  on  hia 
part,  frustrated  all  his  hopes,  and  mankind  relapsed 
once  more  into  moral  darkness.    In  tbe  fanciful  phra- 
seology of  the  poet,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
ponubincot,  a*  uuglit  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into 
hi*  descent  to  the  shades.    His  endeavour  to  re- es- 
tablish by  these  means  tbe  moral  system  which  he  hud 
originally  promulgated,  became,  to  the  eyo  of  the  ear- 
lier bard,  an  impassioned  search,  even  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  conjugal 
affection ;  and  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  which  bent  even 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  his  will,  appear  to  be  indicated 
those  sweet  and  moving  accents  of  mors!  harmony, 
hi  which  were  described  tho  joys  of  Elysium,  aud 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whom  the  terrors  of  punishment  could  not  intimidate. 

ObphIca.  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  unbodied  the  opinions  of  a  clsas  of  persons 
termed  'Oft+moi.  These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus, thai  ia  to  say,  aaaooations  of  persons  who,  under 


tbe  guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Orpheus, 
dedicated  themselves  to  tbe  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  the  grstificstion  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  tbe  soothing  snd  elevating  influences  of  re- 
ligiou.  1  'he  Bacchus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic 
riles  (ru  'Opfixu  saXeo/teva  xai  Bax^txu.  Herod.,  2, 
81)  were  auneied.  was  the  Chtboniaii  deity.  Bacchus 
oi  Dionysus  Zagreus,  closely  connected  with  Ceres 
and  Proserpina,  snd  who  was  the  personified  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  moat  rapturous  pleasure,  but  also 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Tho 
Orphic  legends  snd  poems  related  iu  great  pari  to  thia 
same  Bacchus,  who  was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Pluto  or  Hsdes  (•  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher Hersclitus  as  the  opinion  of  a  particular  aeel), 
snd  upon  whom  tbe  Orphic  iheologers  founded  their 
hopes  of  tbe  purification  and  ultimata  immortality  of 
the  soul.  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  worship 
wss  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of«  Baccjina. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  siined  at  sn  ascetic  purity  of  life  and  manners. 
The  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  they  had  lasted  tbo 
mystic  sscrificial  feaat  of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  oa 
of  Bacchus  (uupetayio),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  also  white  boen  garments,  like 
O/ienUl  and  Egyptian  priests.  (Mullcr,  Hist  Ltf. 
Gr.,  p.  231,  $raq)—Ot  the  Orphic  wr.lers.  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Oootuacritus,  who  lived  under  Ptsie- 
tratna  and  bis  sons,  and  Cercops,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
lived  about  B  C.  504.  VV  orks  ascribed  to  Orpheua 
were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
several  kinds  of  Orphic,  poems;  but  he  inlwnsies  that 
they  arc  not  genuine.  Ariatotle  speaks  of  them  aa 
the  so  callrd  (ru  xnAoifuva)  Orphic  poems.  In  Isier 
times,  all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  and  religion 
were  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orphic  poema 
later  than  the  Christian  era,  which  are  difficult  to  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  earlier  limes.— The  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  Orpheus,  and  which  have  reached  out 
times,  arc  as  follows  .  1.  Hymns  ('T/tvo*),  eighty- eijjht 
in  number.  They  are  in  hexameter  verse,  and  wero 
most  of  tbem,  aa  is  thought,  composed  by  Onomarri- 
tus.— 2  An  historical  or  epic  poem  on  the  Expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  (' kpyovavrmu),  in  1384  verses,  prob- 
sbly  by  Onomacritus ;  at  least,  by  some  one  not  earlier 
than  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  Magical  Virtues  of 
Stones  (irepi  Aj6W,  or  Ai&ixu),  in  768  hexameters, 
showing  how  they  may  he  used  as  preservatives  sgsinst 
poisons,  and  ss  a  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragments  of  various  other  works; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  66  verses,  entitled 
irrpi  ieiouwv,  concerning  Earthquake;  that  is,  of  the 
prognostics  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  phenom- 
ena ;  a  production  sometimes  ascribed  to  ibe  fabulous 
Hermes  Trismcgistus..  Many  olher  fragments  of  the 
Orphic  poems,  some  in  a  metrics  I  form,  others  con* 
verted  into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentary of  Proclus  on  the  Crstylus  of  Plato,  were  col. 
lected  from  the  Munich  MSS.  by  Werfi  r,  and  inserted 
in  the  Philological  Transactions  of  Munich.  (Act* 
Philoloxorum  M<niaten»mm*  vol.  2,  p.  113.  *tqq.)— . 
Olher  writings,  slso  ascribed  to  Orpheua,  but  which 
have  not  come  down  to  oa,  except  it  be  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  some  of  them,  are  the  following : 
1.  Sacred  Legend*  ('lepoi  koy+i),  a  complete  system 
of  Orphic  theology,  in  iwenty-four -books.  It  was  as- 
cribed by  some  to,  Cercops  snd  Diogneuis,  but  was 
probably  tho  production  of  several  authors.— J.  prapK- 
ecu*  [Xpijofioi)  —  3.  BaxxtKu,  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  sod  his  mysteries.  They  were  attributed 
by  some  to  Arignotea,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pythsg 
orss-^4.  The  descent  to  Hade*  ('H  ie  Aldov  Maruoa 
ate),  a  poem  of  grest  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  oth- 
ers, to  Carrops.  —  5.  Rehgious  Rites  or  My  stern* 
(Tetereu),  directions  for  worshipping  and  sppessing 
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tbe  go<!s ;  probably  by  Onomacritus  — As  late  it  tbe 
17th  century,  no  ono  doubled  but  that  the  different 
work*  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  or,  at  leant,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  either  the  production*  of 
Orpheus  himself,  or  of  Onomacritus,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  the  restorer  of  these  ancient  poems.  The  learn- 
ed Huet  was  the  first  who,  believing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered in  them  traces  of  Christianity,  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  they  might  be  the  work  of  some  pioas 
impostor.  In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  his  sec- 
end  critical  letter,  he  attacked  the  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  placed  the  composition  of  tbe  works  in  question 
in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Geaner 
went  stilt  fanner,  and  in  his  Prolegomena  Orphica, 
which  were  read  in  1759  at  the  University  of  Gbttm- 
gen,  and  subsequently  placed  in  Hamberger's  edition 
ef  Orpheus,  published  after  Gesner's  death,  he  declared 
that  he  had  found  nothing  in  these  poems  which  pre- 
vented the  beltef  that  they  were  composed  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  retouched 
by  Onotnacritirs.  Gesner  found  an  opponent  in  the 
celebrated  Valckcnaer,  who  believed  ihc  author  of  the 
poems  in  question  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandre- 
an  school  (Valck.,  ad  Herod.,  ed  Wessclmg.)  In 
1777,  Schneider  revived  and  developed  the  theory  of 
Huet.  (Schneider,  dc  dubta  Carm  Orphic,  auctorttale 
tt  reinstate.  —  Analect.  Grit  ,  fast.  1.)    The  same 

Cwms,  in  which  Kuhnken  had  found  a  diction  almost 
oineric,  and  Gesncr  the  simple  style  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, appeared,  to  the  German  professor,  the  work 
of  a  late*  Platonist,  initiated  into  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
and  tbe  mysteries  of  Christianity.  His  arguments, 
deduced  entirely  from  the  style  of  these  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  (Neue  phUcdog.  Bib- 
Hothek,  vol  4,  p.  298),  who  discovered  hi  these  poems 
historical  and  geographical  errors  such  as  could  only 
have  been  commit  led  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes.  And  yet  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  Mannert,  arguing  from  the  acquaintance 
with  geographical  terms  displayed  by  the  author  of 
these  poems,  places  him  between  Herodotus  and  Pyth- 
ias. (Gcogr..  vol  4.  p.  67  )  In  1782  Ruhnken  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  his  critical  letter,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Schneider,  al- 
lowing, at  the  same  time,  that  the  position  assumed  by 
Valckenarr  was  not  an  improbable  one.  The  discus- 
sion rested  here  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in  1803,  de- 
fended the  theory  which  he  had  supported  in  his 
younger  d<-ys.  sdding,  st  the  same  time,  however, 
some  modifications  ;  for  he  allowed  that  the  author  of 
the  Argonautics.  although  comparatively  modem,  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  snd  manner  of  the 
Alexandrean  school.  Two  years  after,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  his  edition  of  the  Orphica,  and 
subsequently  in  a  separate  dissertation,  supported 
with  rare  erudition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Schneider  had  advanced  in  1777.  After  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  Hermann  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicates  the  progressive  modification  of  the 
hexameter  verse,  through  the  series  of  the  epic  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pointing  out  the  gradual 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  Homer 
till  it  was  wholly  remodelled  by  Nonnos.  He  detects, 
in  tbe  hexameters  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar- 
ities which  show,  as  he  thinks,  that  their  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  tbe  Christian  era, 
just  before  the  hexameter  verse  received  its  last  con- 
siderable modification  under  the  hands  of  Nonnus. 
(Virf  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critics.  Hevne.  Vdss. 
Wolf.  Huschke,  and  Konigsmann,  opposed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour 
ef  Valckenaer's  theorv.  ( Voss,  Dedie.  der  ubersetz. 
its  Hestodus  —Id.,  Recent.  Jen.  L.  Z  ,  1806,  n.  138. 
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— Huschke,  de  Orphei  Argonaut.,  Rest.,  1806,  4  to.— 
Konigsmann,  Prolus.  Crtt.,  1810, 4to  >-— The  author- 
ity of  the  grammarian  Draco,  who  cites  the  Argonaut- 
ics  of  Orpheus,  having  been  strongly  urged  by  Ko- 
nigsmann against  Hermann,  the  latter  obtained  ib« 
work  of  Draco,  wbicb  until  then  bad  remained  uned- 
ited, from  tbe  celebrated  Bast,  and  published  it  at 
Letpaic  in  1812.  Draco  does,  in  fact,  cite  the  Argo- 
naut ics,  and  his  authority  is  the  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, since  Hermann  himself  hss  shown  that  he  lived 
before  the  time  of  Apollomus  Dyscolus,  and,  cox»e- 
quently,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  ; 
whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  generally  assigned 
to  tbe  sixih  century.  (Compare  Tiedemanm,  Gru- 
chenlands  erste  Phtlosophen,  Lerps,  1780,  8ro  — 
Gcrlaeh,  de  Hynxnis  Orphcis  Commen/atio,  Gift  , 
1797,  8vo.)  Hermann,  however,  has  greatly  shaken 
the  authority  of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  entertain  tbe 
opinioo  that  we  possess  only  sn  extract  of  the  work, 
augmented  by  interpolations  and  marginal  glosses  that 
have  crept  into  the  text.  (SehoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  voL 
I,  p.  38,  seqq.)  It  is  even  probable  that  the  very  ptrt 
relating  to  Orpheus  was  added  by  Constaniine  La  sca- 
ns.— In  1824,  a  prize  dissertation  appeared  by  anoib*r 
German  scholar,  Bode.  {Orpheus  Poelarmsn  Graxo- 
rum  Antiquissimus,  GSu  ,  4to  )  Assuming  the  spo- 
riousness  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  author  aims  only 
to  establish  the  country,  age,  and  character  of  the 
poet ;  and  of  him,- not  as  one  historical  personage,  but 
only  as  the  representative  or  a  primeval  school  of 
Wards.  By  a  teamed  and  ingenious  train  of  argument, 
he  fixes  tbe  period  of  tbe  commencement  of  the  Orpbw 
school  about  the  13th  century  before  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era.  making  it  earlier  than  tbe 
time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  he  assigns  to  the 
10th  century.— The  best  edition  of  tbe  Orphica  is  that 
of  Hermann,  Lips.,  1805,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Gea- 
ner is  also  a  valuable  one.  Lips.,  1764,  8vo.  Sriiif- 
fer  published  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
in  1818,  19maj..  for  the  use  of  prelections  and  schools 
(Hoffmann,  Lex.  BiHtog.,  vol.  3,  p  186  )  Tbe  Or* 
phic  fragments  are  given  by  I<obeck  in  his  Aglaoph*- 
mus,  Regiom.,  1829,  8vo.) 

OrthIa.  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  At  her  al- 
tar boys  were  scourged  during  the  festival  called  ft- 
amathgosts  (&iaftaerriytoot{).  The  young  sufferers 
were  called  Bornonicc.  ( Vtd.  Bomonica*,  and  Dtana.) 

Orthos,  the  dog  that  guarded  the  oxen  of  Geryoa. 
He  had  two  heads,  and  was  sprung  from  the  union  of 
Echidna  sod  Typhon.    (AptAlod,  2,  5.) 

OaTosPxn*  or  Orospcoa  Mons  (Ptolemy  giving  it 
the  former  name,  and  Strabo  the  latter),  e  chain  of 
mountains  in  Spain  ;  properly  speaking,  a  conunoation 
of  the  range  of  Idubeda.  One  part  terminates,  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coast  of  Muraa 
and  Grenada,  while  two  arms  are  sent  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bztica,  one  of  which  pursues  nearly  a 
western  direction,  and  is  called  Mons  Marianos,  now 
Sierra  Morena ;  tbe  other  runs  more  to  tbe  south- 
west,  nearer  the  coast,  and  is  called  Mons  Ilipola,  now 
Sierra  Nevada,  ending  on  tbe  coast  st  Calpe  or  Gib- 
raltar.   (Mannert,  Geogr,,  yol.  1,  p.  406.) 

Ortyom,  I.  a  spot  near  the  port  of  Epbesus.  thickly 
planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  little  river  Cenchrios.  Latona  was  said  by 
some  to  have  been  delivered  here  of  her  twins.  The 
grove  was  filled  with  shrine*,  and  adorned  with  statues 
by  the  hand  of  Scopas  and  other  eminent  sculptors. 
(SrroA..  639.)  According  to  Chandler  (Travels  in 
Asia  Minor,  p.  176).  this  part  of  the  roast  has  under- 
gone considerable  alterations.  Ortygia  has  disappear- 
ed, the  land  having  encroached  on  tbe  sea.  (Cre- 
mer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  376.) — II.  An  island  in 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  forming  one  of  the  five  quarters 
of  thst  city.  The  colonists  under  Archias  first  set- 
tled here,  and  afterward  extended  to  Acradina  on  the 
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01  oldiy.  unygia  was  nmfu  lor 
the  celebrated  fount  of  Areihusa.  '1'hc  earliest  meo- 
tioo  of  this  island  is  found  in  Hesiod  (Theog.,  1013). 
On  it  is  now  situate  the  greater  part  of  modern  Syra- 
cuse. (G'ilUr,  it  Situ  et  Ortg.  Syracus.,  p.  39,  seq  ) 
— IK.  One  of  the  early  name*  of  the  island  of  Dcloa. 
(  Vtd.  Deloa  ) 

Onus,  an  Egyptian  deity,  son  of  Osiris  and  I  sis. 
{VU.  HaruM.) 

Osca,  a  town  of  Hispania  Belies,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Turdetani.  According  to  Msnnert,  it  corre- 
sponds to  the  modern  Huctca,  in  Aragon.  (Geogr., 
vol.  1,  p.  410.)  Uken,  however,  places  iU  site  to  the 
west  of  the  city.  It  was  in  Osca  that  Sertonua  col- 
lected together,  from  the  various  nstions  of  Spain,  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  placed  masters  over  them 
to  instruct  tbem  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Plu- 
tarch states,  that  this  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  tbem  for  being  admitted  citizens 
of  Rome ;  but  that  the  children  were,  in  fact,  so  many 
Wages.    (Vit.  Sertor.) 

Osci  or  Orici,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  the  Ausones  or  Aurunci, 
and  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  pcuinsula. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Ausones  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Osci ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken 
•f  tbem  as  distinct  tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  sn 
error.  The  nsmes  Optcus *ud  0*tu*  are  undoubtedly 
the  same.  Aristotle  {Polil.,  7,  10)  calls  the  country 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarue,  Ausoma  and  Optcia ; 
ami  other  ancient  writers  extended  the  name  much 
farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  southern  ex- ' 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  the  CSnotrians,  a  Pelasgk  race, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Lucsnians  and  Bruttii. 
Cams,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  cosst 
of  Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early 
immigrations  of  thejllyrisns  or  Libumisns  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Italy,  drovo  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
from  the  lowlands  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  centrsl 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  under  the  vsrious 
names  of  Sabmi,  Casci,  or  Latini  veteres.  There 
wss  sn  ancient  tradition  in  Italy,  in  ibe  time  of  the 
historian  Dionysius,  of  a  sudden  irruption  of  strangers 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  tbe  Adriatic,  which  caused 
a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Afterward  came  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
which  occupied  tbe  wbolo  seacoast  from  Mount  Gar- 
ganua  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first 
sod  second  centuries  of  Rome  ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  became  divided  into  two  races,  tbe  tribes 
of  Aboriginal  or  Oscan  descent,  such  as  the  Sabini, 
Samnites,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  who  remained  in  pos- 
session of  tbe  highlands,  and  the  Greek  colonists  and 
their  descendants,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
but  never  gained  possession  of  the  upper  or  Apenninc 
regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Micali  and  other 
Italian  writers.  But  Niebuhr  describes  the  Sabini, 
and  their  colonics  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  and  other 
tribes,  which  the  Roman  writers  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Sahcllians,  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Osci 
or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Cato  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  highlands  of 
tbe  central  Apennines,  near  Arnilernum,  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  before  them 
the  Cascana  or  Prisci  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscan 
tnbe.  settled  themselves  in  tho  country  which  has  to 
this  day  retained  tho  name  of  Sabina.  Thence  they 
sent  out  numerous  colonies,  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  and  became  die  Samnite 
people  ;  and  afterward  the  Samnites  occupied  Cam- 
pania, and.  mixing  themselves  with  the  earlier  Oscan 
population,  settled  there  and  adopted  their  language. 
But,  farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sabel- 
lians,  Niebuhr  admits  the  probability  of  their 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  at 
Osci.  Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Messapii, 
Csmpani,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  tho 
great  Oscan  family. — The  Greeks,  being  superior  to 
the  native  tribes  in  refinement  and  menial  cultivation, 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  they  applied  to  the  na- 
tive Italian  tribes,  including  tbe  Romsns,  tbe  epithet 
"  Opicsn,"  aa  a  word  of  contempt,  to  denote  barba- 
rism both  in  language  and  manners  (Colo,  ap.  Pltn, 
29,  1);  and  the  later  Roman  writers  themselves 
adopted  tbe  expression  in  the  same  sense :  *'  Osci  la» 
out"  was  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  way  of  speaking. 
Juvenal  says  (3,  207),  "  Et  dtvina  Opiex  rsdebant  car- 
mwa  mure*,"  where  Optci  is  equivalent  to  "  barba- 
n ;"  and  Ausonins  (Pro/.,  22,  3)  uses  "  Optcas  caar- 
las"  in  tbe  sense  of  rude,  unpolished  compositions. 
The  Oscan  language  was  the  parent  of  the  dialects  of 
tbe  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsuls,  Sabini.  Hernici,  Marsi,- Sammies,  Sm)>* 
cini,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  while  m  the  regions  north  of 
the  Tiber  tbe  Etrurian  predominated.  Livy  (10,  20) 
mentions  the  Oscan  as  being  tbe  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites. The  older  Latin  writers,  and  especially  Ear 
nius,  have  many  Oscan  words  snd  Oscsn  terminations. 
The  Oscan  language  continued  to  be  understood  at 
Rome  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  tho 
Fibula  Atcllana,  which  were  in  the  Oscan  tongue, 
were  highly  relished  by  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
In  the  Social  war,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly 
communities  of  Oscsn  descent,  stsmped  Oscan  legends 
on  tbehr  coins.  In  Campania  and  Samnium,  the  Os- 
can continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  appears  from  several  monuments, 
and  especially  from  the  Oscsn  inscriptions  found  at 
Pompeii.  {Micali,  Storia  degli  Anticki  Popoli  /rail* 
am,  eh.  29.— Id.,  Ada;  pi.  120.  —  De  form.  Plan  of 
Pompeii,  pi.  4.) — The  Oscsn  race,  like  the  Etruscan, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  remotest  tunes,  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  religious  tiles  snd  laws  [Ft*- 
tut,  s.  p.  Oleum);  and  the  primitive  manners  snd  sim- 
ple morals  of  tho  Oscsn  and  Sabine  tribes,  ss  well  as 
their  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writers,  among  others  by  Virgil  [A2n..  7,  728, 
seqq.)  and  Silius  Itslicus  (8.  526,  seqq.) — Concern- 
ing the  scsnty  remains  of  tbe  OKan  language  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  tbe  following  insy  be  consult- 
ed :  Lingua  Osca  Specimen  Stngulare,  quod  an- 
perest  Nola,  m  marmort  Masai  SVmisoni,"  which  ia 
given  by  Passeri  in  bis  '*  Pictura  Etrvscorum  in  K«#- 
cults,"  eke.,  Rome,  3  vols.  fol..  17G7-7S;  snd  also 
Guarini,  in  his  "  In  Osca  Epigrammata  ntmnuila 
Commentartus,"  Naples,  1830,  8vo,  where  severs* 
Oscan  inscriptions  are  found  collected  ;  but  particu- 
larly the  learned  work  of  Grotefend,  "  Rudiment* 
Lingua  Otca,''  Hannov.,  1840.  Another  work  of 
the  last- mentioned  writer,  entitled  "  Rudimenta  Lta- 
gua  Umbrtea,"  Hannov.,  1835,  Axe.,  is  also  worthy 
of  being  consulted.  Grotefend  makes  both  the  Oscan 
snd  tbe  I  Attn  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
(Eneycl.  Vs.  Knmel ,  vol.  17.  p.  47  —  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  55.  Cambr.  transl) 

Osiais,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  was 
brother  of  I«is,  snd  the  father  of  Horus.  His  history 
is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus.  snd  in  Plutarch's 
treatise  "  On  Isis  anil  Osiris  ,*"  but  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  genuine  Egvptian  traditions  respecting 
the  deity  bsd  been  considerably  corrupted  st  the  time 
of  these  writers.  According  to  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, Osiris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptians 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  taught  them  agriculture 
and  the  various  arts  and  sciences.  After  he  had  in- 
troduced civilization  among  bis  own  subjects,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  con- 
fer on  them  the  same  blessing  He  accordingly  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to  Ibis,  his 
sister  and  queen,  and  gave  her  Hermes  to  assist  bei 
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ht  council,  and  Hercules  to  command  her  troops. 
Having  collected  a  large,  army  himself,  he  visited  in 
succession  Ethiopia.  Arabia,  and  India,  and  thence 
marched  through  Central  Asia  into  Europe,  instruct- 
ing the  nations  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  aria  and  act- 
eneea.  He  left  bis  son  Macedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  Triptolemus.  After  visiting  all  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  he  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he  waa 
murdered  soon  after  his  arrival  by  his  brother  Typhou, 
who  cut  up  Ins  body  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided 
it  among  the  conspirators  who  had  aided  him  in  the 
murder  of  hia  brother.  These  parts  were  afterward, 
with  one  exception,  discovered  by  lata,  who  enclosed 
each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  different  parte  of 
Egypt — Other  (arms  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in 
Crcuxer's  elaborate  work  (Symboltk,  vol.  1.  p.  2ft 9, 
Mff. — Symbol i L\  per  Guigniaut,  vol  1,  pt.  I,  p.  389, 
fetft.)  For  some  remarks  explanatory  of  h,  conault 
the  article  Isia. — Herodotus  informs  us  (2,  48),  that 
the  festivsl  of  Osins  was  celebrated  in  almost  the 
aame  manner  as  that  of  Bacchua.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, not  improbable,  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  arte  and  sci- 
ences, from  the  Ethiopian  Mcroe.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus  (2,  29),  that  Ammon  and  Osiris  were  the 
national  deities  of  Mcroe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
(3,  3)  that  Osiris  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into 
E«ypi. — Osiris  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevia  (Dtod.  Sic,  1,  2t)  ;  and 
■a  it  is  usual  in  the  Egyptian  symbolicsl  language  to 
represent  their  deities  with  human  forms*  and  with 
the  heads  of  the  animals  which  were  their  representa- 
tives, we  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  horns  of  a 
bulL  (Egyptian  Antiquities,  vol.  2,  p.  295  )  Osiris, 
In  common  with  Isis,  presided  over  the  world  below ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
rolls  of  papyrus,  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed 
spirits.  His  usual  attributes  arc  the  high  cap.  the 
flail  or  whip,  and  the  crosier.  (Encycl.  Us.  K motel., 
vol.  17,  p.  49. — Cory,  Horapollo  /Vr/otis,  p.  164,  pi.  2.) 

Osisnli.  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensia  Tertia,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mure  Britannicum,  and  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Tractus  Armoricus.  Their 
country,  according  to  some,  answers  to  the  modern 
Lion  and  Tregnier ;  but,  according  to  D'Anvitle. 
their  chief  city  was  Vorjrnnnum.  now  Korhez,  in  Basse 
Bretagne.  (Ctes.,  B.  G.,  2,  34  —  Id.  3, 9,  dec— 
Lemairt,  Ind.  Geogr  ,  ad.  Cas ,  *.  v  ) 

Okshobie,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country.    (Kid  Mesopotamia.) 

Ossa,  T.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  more  correctly, 
mountain-range  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus  along  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and 
Olvmpus  were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  {Herod.,  7,  132. — Mltnn,  V 
H  ,  3, 1).  forming  the  vale  of  Tempe.  (Kid  Tempe  ) 
Ossa  was  one  of  the  mountains  which  the  gianta,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order 
to  ascend  to  the  heavena.  (Horn  ,  Od  ,  1 1,  312,  seqq. 
— Kirg.,  Georg.,  \,  282.)  The  modern  name  is  Kit- 
smn,  or,  according  to  Dodwell,  Ktssabos  (Kissavos) 
"Mount  Ossa,"  observes  Dud  well,  "which  does  not 
appear  ao  high  as  Pelion.  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
It  rites  gradually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  50110 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain ;  but  I  speak  only 
from  conjecture."  (Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  lOfi. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  422.) — II.  A  email  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Bisaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Basaltcs)  falling  into  the  Stry- 
mon. 

OstIa,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy.    It  waa  the  port  of  Rome, 
end  its  name  even  now  continues  unchanged,  though 
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few  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  greatness.  All  his- 
torians agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  Ostia  to  As- 
cus  Maictus.  (Lie.,  1, 33  —Dion  Hal.,  3,  44  —  t'lor , 
1.  4.)  That  it  was  a  Roman  colony  we  learn  from 
Fiorus  (/.  c — Compare  Sente.,  1,  15. — Tacit.,  H%*L, 
1.  80).    When  the  Romans  began  to  have  ships  of 
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war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  greater  importance,  and  a 
fleet  waa  constantly  stationed  there  to  guard  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  (Lie,,  22,  11  et  27  —  Id.,  28,  38  —Id., 
27,  22.)  It  was  here  that  the  statue  of  Cybele  wss 
received  with  due  solemnity  by  Scipio  Nasica,  when 
the  public  voice  had  selected  him  for  that  doty,  as  (be 
best  citizen  of  Rome.  (Lies/,  29,  14.  —  Herod***, 
1,11,10  )  In  the  civil  wars,  Ostia  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Mariua,  and  was  treated  with  savage  cruelty,  (for, 
EpU  ,  79  )  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  alludf* 
with  indignation  to  the  capture  of  the  fleet  stationed 
at  Oatia  by  some  pirates.  (Pro.  L.  Monti  )  The 
town  and  colony  of  Ostia  were  distant  only  thirteen 
miles  from  Rome,  but  the  port  itself,  according  to  the 
Itineraries,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber;  unless  it 
be  thought  with  Vnlpiua,  that  the  town  and  harbour, 
with  all  their  dependencies,  might  occupy  an  extent 
of  three  miles  along  the  river.  (Vet.  Lot.,  2,  I.  p. 
136  )  There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  in  ascer- 
taining the  exact  situation  of  the  harbour,  from  the 
change  which  appears  to  havo  taken  place  in  the 
mouth  of  the  river  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages. 
Even  the  number  of  its  channels  is  a  disputed  point. 
Ovid  seems  to  point  out  two  (Fast.,  4,  291.— Btd, 
4,  329),  bat  Dionysius  Periegetes  positively  state* 
that  there  waa  but  one.  The  difference,  howeter, 
may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that,  in  the  geog- 
rapher's time,  the  right  branch  of  the  river  rivM 
alone  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  other  stream  was  too  insignificant  and  shallow  for 
the  reception  of  ships  of  any  sixe.  The  two  streams 
still  exist ;  the  left  is  called  Fiumant,  the  right,  «i 
which  the  Portus  Augusti  waa  situate,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Ftumeeino  —  According  to  Plutarch.  Ju- 
lius Cesar  was  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  te 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Oatia,  by  raising  there  a 
mole  and  other  works ;  hut  it  was  to  the  Emprrer 
Claudiua  that  this  harbour  seems  indebted  for  all  (ha 
magnificence  ascribed  to  it  by  antiquity.  Suetonius, 
in  his  life  of  that  prince,  has  given  us  a  detailed  Ac- 
count of  the  formation  of  this  harbour  with  its  pharos 
(c  20.— Compare  Dio  Cuss.,  60.  11.— P/m  ,  36.  9. 
— Id  ,36,  15  et  40).  It  is  generally  supposed  thai 
Trajan  subsequently  improved  and  beautified  the  port 
of  Ostia ;  hut  the  only  authority  for  auch  a  supposition 
is  derived  from  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  passage  where  that  poet  describe*  the 
entrance  of  Catullus  into  this  haven  (12.  75)  ]t  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  scholiast  might  con- 
found the  harbour  of  Ostia  with  that  of  Centum  Cell*. 
— In  process  of  time,  a  considerable  town  was  formid 
around  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  which  was  itself  called 
Portus  Augosti,  or  simply  Portus;  and  a  road  «ss 
constructed  thence  to  ihe  capital,  which  took  the  name 
of  Via  Portuensis.  Ostia,  as  has  been  remarked  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  prosperity  and  importance 
under  Claudius,  who  always  testified  a  peculiar  regard 
for  this  colony.  It  seems  to  have  flourished  likewise 
under  Vespasian,  and  even  aa  late  as  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  when  descri- 
bing his  I«aureniine  villa,  that  he  derived  most  of  his 
household  supplies  from  Ostia.  In  the  time  of  Pro> 
copius,  however,  this  city  was  nearly  deserted,  all  its 
commerce  and  population  having  been  transported  to 
the  neighbouring  Portus  Augusli.  The  same  writer 
(rives  a  full  account  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Tiber  at  this  period  ;  from  him  we  learn,  that  the  island 
which  was  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river  waa  called  Sacra.  (J?er.  Cof.,  1  — 
Compare  RhHI. ,  Itin.,  1, 169.)  The  salt  i 
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r«a  by  Ancua  Marcius,  at  the  first  foundation  of  Oslia 
{Ltv..  1,  33),  still  aubsist  near  ibe  site  now  called 
Casonc  del  Salt.    (Cramer'*  Anc,  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
'11,  -  Nothing,"  observes  a  modern  traveller, 

"can  be  more  dreary  than  the  ride  from  Rome  to 
this  onco  magnificent  seaport.  You  isaue  out  of  the 
Porta  San  Paola,  and  proceed  through  a  continued 
orene  of  dismal  and  heart-sinking  desolation  ;  no 
field*,  no  dwellings,  no  trees,  no  landmark*,  no  marks 
of  cultivauon,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  corn, 
thinly  actUered  over  the  waste  ;  and  huts,  like  wig- 
wams, to  shelter  ibe  wretched  an>i  half  starved  people 
thst  are  doomed  to  live  on  this  field  of  death.  The 
Tiber,  rolling  turbidly  along- in  its  solitary  course, 
srems  sullenly  to  behold  the  altered  scenes  that  have 
withered  around  him.  A  few  mdes  from  Ostia  we 
entered  upon  a  wilderness  indeed.  A  dreary  swamp 
ost tended  all  around,  intermingled  with  thickets,  through 
which  roamed  wild  buffaloes,  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  waste.  A  considerable  part  of  the  way  was  upon 
the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  in  some 
plsres  in  good  preservation,  in  others  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  When  this  failed  us,  the  road  was  exe- 
crable. The  modern  fortifications  of  Ostia  appeared 
before  us  long  before  we  reached  tbem.  At  length 
eve  entered  its  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  its 
bastions  appeared  no  soldier;  no  children  ran  from 
its  houses  to  gue  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carriage  , 
no  passenger  was  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  town  without  in- 
habitants. After  somo  beating  and  hallooing,  on  the 
part  of  the  coachman  and  lackey,  at  the  shut-up  door 
of  one- of  the  houses,  a  woman,  unclosing  the  abutter 
of  an  upper  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face;  and, 
having  first  carefully  reconnoitred  us,  elowly  and  reluc- 
tantly admitted  oa  into  her  wretched  hovel.  '  Where 
are  all  the  people  of  the  town!'  we  inquired.  'Dead,' 
was  the  brief  reply.  The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually 
carries  off  almost  sll  whom  necessity  confines  to  this 
pestileoital  region.  But  this  was  the  month  of  April, 
the  season  of  comparative  health,  and  we  learned,  on 
snore  strict  inquiry,  that  the  population  of  Ostia,  at 
present,  nominally  consisted  of  twelve  men,  four  wom- 
en, no  children,  snd  two  priests. — The  ruins  of  old 
Ostia,  are  farther  in  the  wilderness.  The  aea  is  now 
two  miles,  or  nearly,  from  the-  ancient  port.  The 
cause  of  this,  in  a  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
tnud  its  turbid  waters  bring  down  ;  and  the  more  that 
te  deposited,  the  more  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  tbua  the 
shore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 
The  marshy  insula  sacra,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
ja  now  inhabited  by  wild  buffaloes.  We  had- intended 
to  cross  to  the  sacred  island,  and  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Fiumedno,  on  the  other  aide,  where  there 
arc  said  to  be  atill  some  noble  remains  of  ancient 
Porto,  particularly  of  the  mole,  but  a  sudden  storm 
prevented  us."  {Rome  in  ike  NmcUentk  Century. 
vol  3,  p.  449.) 

Ovroalus  Scapula,  a  governor  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  defeated  and  took  prisoner  the 
famous Caracucus.  He  died  A.D.  55.  (Tacit  ,  An*., 
13,  36  ) 

Ootbogotha,  or  Eastern  Goths,  s  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  nation,  who  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the 
fifth  eeotury  of  our  ers,  whence  they  extended  their 
dominion  over  Noricum,  Rhctia,  and  Illyricura.  About 
483  or  483  A.D.,  their  king  Theodoric  was  serving 
as  an  auxiliary  under  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Syria.  On  his  return  to  Constanti- 
nople. Theodoric.  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
historian  Evagrms,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  euc- 
cess,  retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  he  collected 
am  army,  and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy, 
with  all  Vus  tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  as 


appears,  with  the  consent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wish- 
ed to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  his  territories. 
Theodoric  defeated  Odoaeer  in  various  battles,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  put  him  to  death. 
Upon  this  event,  Theodoric  tent  an  embassador  to 
Anastaaius.  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  trans- 
mitted  to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowl- 
edged him  as  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  thst  both 
Theodoric  and  his  predecessor  Odoacor  acknowledged, 
nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Ostrogoths  is 
connected  with  that  of  Theodoric,  who  established  his 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Goths  in  that  country.  (Emeyci.  Us,  Anew/., 
vol.  17,  p.  66  ) 

Oav  handy  as,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  Ame- 
proph  or  Phamenopb.  (  Km.  Memnon,  and  Memno- 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Osymarrydas  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  "dans  vor.ern,"  voice-emUUng.  (Ke*. 
JEgypt ,  p.  39,  p.  97. — Compare  Creuxer,  Symboltk, 
par  Guifrniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  493.)  — — 

Otho,  I.  Marcus  SalvIos,  was  born  A.D.  81  or  31. 
He  waa  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  which 
originally  came  from  Ferentinum,  and  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Lucumones  of  Etruria.  His  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  waa  made  a  sen- 
ator through  the  influence  of  Li  via  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prsetorsbip.  His  fa- 
ther, Lucius  Otho,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Emperor  Tiberiue,  whom  he 
is  said  to  have  resembled  so  closely  in  person  ss  to 
have  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation.  Mar* 
cue  Otho  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  yesrs  of  his  reign,  and  his  associate  in  hia  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's  love  for  Poppsa. 
whom  Otho  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolness 
between  them,  and  this  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  an 
unprincipled  woman  would  soon  have  terminated  in 
the  rum  of  Otho,  had  not  Seneca  procorcd  for  the  lat- 
ter the  government  of  Lusitania,  to  which  he  was  sent 
aa  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  In  this  province, 
which  bo  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  ( VU.  Ot ho- 
me, 3).  with  groat  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  years ; 
and  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  68. 
Otbo  appears  to  have  expected,  as  the  reward  of  his 
services,  that  he  would  bo  declared  his  successor; 
but  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Pi  so  Licinianus, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  pot  Galba  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Otho  commenced  his 
reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  whom 
Galba  had  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  He 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting  to  death 
Tigelliue,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  Nero's 
pleasures,  snd  he  acquired  considerable  popularity  by 
bis  wise  and  judicious  administration.  He  was,  how- 
ever, scarcely  aeated  upon  the  throne,  beforo  he  waa 
called  upon  to  oppose  Vitelline,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Galba.  Vitelline,  who  wis 
of  an  indolent  disposition,  aent  forward  Caseins,  one  of 
hia  generals,  to  secure  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the  Rhine  Otho 
quickly  collected  a  large  army  and  marched  against 
Carcina,  while  he  sent  hia  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis.  (Compare  Tacitus, 
Agric,  c.  7.)  At  "first  Otho  wss  completely  success- 
ful. Liguria  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  submitted  to  bis 
authority,  while  Carcina  was  repulsed  with  considera- 
ble loss  in  an  attack  upon  Placentia.  Cocina  encoun- 
tered subsequently  a  i>"rord  check.  But,  shortly  after, 
Otho's  army  waa  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
Vitelline,  in  a  hard-fought  battle  near  Bebriacom,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Po,  so. ',h  west  of  Mantoa.    Otbo,  wh* 
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does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  hern  deficient 
bravery,  had  been  persuaded,  for  the  security  of  hia 
person,  to  retire  be/ore  the  bailie  to  Bnxeilum ;  a 
step  which  tended,  aa  Tacilua  has  observed,  to  occa- 
aion  his  defeat.  When  lit;  was  informed  of  (he  result 
of  the  conliict,  he  refused  to  make  any  further  effort 
for  the  empire,  but  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  fall- 
ing upon  bis  aword,  at  the  age  of  ii7  according  to 
Tacitus  (Hut.,  2,  50).  or  of  38  according  to  Sueto- 
nius (Vu.  Oth  ,  c.  11),  aiier  reigning  95  days.  Plu- 
tarch, in  hia  life  of  Otho,  relates  that  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  might  not  be  exposed 
to  indignity  by  falling  iilio  the  hands  of  bis  enemies, 
and  erected  a  plain  monument  over  his  grave,  with  the 
simple  inscription.  "To  the  memory  of  Marcua  Otho." 
The  early  debaueberiea  of  Otho  threw  a  atam  upon  bis 
reputation,  which  his  good  conduct  in  Lusitania  and  bia 
mildness  as  emperor  did  not  altogether  remove.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might  in  some 
degree  justify  bis  rebellion  against  that  pnuce  ;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason  and  cruelty  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  towarda  Ualba.  In  all  thinga 
hia  actions  were  marked  by  a  culpable  extreme  ;  and 
perhaps  both  the  good  and  the  evil  which  appeared  in 
hia  life  were  the  reault  of  circumstances  rather  than  of 
virtuous  priuciplcsorof  fixed  and  incurable  depravity. 
(Tacit.,  Hut.,  lib.  1  et  2. —  Sutton.,  VU.  Otkan. — 
Fit*.,  Vtt.  Olkon.—Dw  Cass,  lib  to  —Encyd.  U$. 
Knoui.,  vol.  17,  p.  59.  —  Encyd.  Meiropol ,  div.  3, 
vol.  2,  p.  497,  tcqq  ) — II.  L.  Rosctus,  a  tribune  of  (he 
commons,  who,  in  the  year  that  Cicero  was  consul, 
proposed  and  caused  to  be  passed  the  well-known  law 
which  allowed  the  equestrian  order  particular  seats  in 
the  theatre.  The  equites,  previous  to  this,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  commons.  By  this  new  regulation 
of  Oiho's,  the  commons  considered  themselves  dishon- 
oured, and  biased  and  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared 
in  the  theatre:  the  equites,  on  the  other  hand,  receiv- 
ed him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  commons  repeated 
their  hiaaings  and  the  kmghta  their  applause,  until  at 
last  they  came  to  mutual  rvproachea,  and  the  whole 
theatre  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  disturbance,  came  and 
summoned  the  people  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where, 
partly  by  his  reproofs  and  partly  by  his  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  so  wrought  upon  them  that  they  return- 
ed to  the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otho,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which  should  show 
him  the  moat  honour.  The  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion  was  afterward  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now 
lost,  but,  having  been  delivered  extempore,  it  affords 
a  atrong  example  of  the  persuasive  nature  of  hi*  elo- 
quence. One  topic  which  be  touched  on  in  this  ora- 
tion, and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
antiquity,  waa  hia  reproaching  the  rioters  for  their  want 
of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult  while  Hoaciua  waa  per- 
forming on  the  atage.  (Livy,  Epit.,  99.  —  Horat., 
Epist.,  1,  L,  62  — Jul,  Sat  ,  3,  159  —  Veil.  Paterc., 
2,  32.— Fust, Ron.  Antiq.,  p.  147.) 

Othrys,  a  mountain-range  of  Theaaaly,  which, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus.  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  basin 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at  the  aame  lime 
to  divide  the  waters  which  flowed  northward  into  the 
Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius.  This 
mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
(Eunp,  AUest.,  b83.—Tkeocr.,  Idyll.,  3, 43.—^., 
Mn  ,7,674 — Lucan,  6. 337  )  At  present  it  is  known 
by  the  different  names  of  Hellovo,  Varibmo.  and  Gou- 
rm.  (Pouquevdle,  vol.  3,  p.  394.  —  Cramer's  Aw.. 
Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  412.) 

Otus  and  Ephultes,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
Alo»d»0 

Oviolus  Naso,  P.,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Sul- 
mo  (now  Sulmoim,),  a  town  lying  on  the  river  Pea- 
ia  the  territory  of  the  Peligm,  at  the  distance  of 


ninety  miles  from  Rome.  Ovid  came  into  the  wond 
A.U.C.  71 1,  the  memorable  year  in  which  Cicero  was 
murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  two  consuls, 
Himua  and  Panes,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Ths 
events  of  his  life  are  chieflv  known  from  his  own  wri- 
tings, and  more  particularly  from  the  tenth  elegy  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Tnstia.  Ovid  waa  of  an  eques- 
trian family,  and  waa  brought  to  Rome  at  an  early 
penod  of  life,  along  with  an  eider  brother,  to  be  fully 
instructed  in  the  arts  and  learning  of  the  caput. 
(Trut.,  4,  10.)  He  soon  disclosed  an  inclination  to- 
wards poetry  ,  but  he  waa  for  some  time  dissuaded 
from  a  prosecution  of  the  art  by  hia  father,  moom 
chief  object  was  to  make  him  an  accomplished  orator 
and  patron,  and  thereby  open  up  to  htm  the  pais  is 
civic  honours.  The  time  was  indeed  past  when  polit- 
ical haranguea  from  the  rostra  paved  the  way  is  las 
consulship  or  to  the  government  of  wealthy  province*; 
but  distinction  and  emolument  might  yet  be  attaiind 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  sock  elo- 
quence aa  the  servile  deliberations  of  the  aenata  still 
permitted.  Ovid,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  paid  euo- 
aiderable  attention  to  those  studies  which  might  qual- 
ify him  to  shine  ss  a  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  procun 
for  hirn  a  voice  in  a  submissive  senate.  He  practiud 
the  art  of  oratory,  and  not  without  success,  m  tss 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  Arelliua  Fuscus  and  Per- 


ci as  Latro,  the  two  most  eminent  teachers  of  tare 
time.  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  himself  had  betid 
him  pracliaing  declamation  before  Fuscus,  informs  us, 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  ingenuity: 
but  be  harangued  in  a  sort  of  poetical  prose ;  be  «» 
deficient  in  methodical  arrangement,  and  he  indulged 
too  freely  in  digressions,  as  also  in  the  introduction  of 
the  commonplacea  of  disputation.  He  rarely  declaim- 
ed, moreover,  except  on  ethical  subjecta ;  and  pre 
ferred  delivering  those  sort  of  persuasive  baraopmi 
which  have  been  termed  Suasoria.  (Senee.,  Ceatrw. 
2,  10  )  After  having  assumed  the  Toga  Vvtlu.td 
completed  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  it 
Rome,  he  proceeded  to  finish  hia  education  at  Aibcss. 
It  ia  not  known  whether  he  made  much  progress  m 
philosophy  during  his  stay  in  that  city  ;  but,  from  um 
tenour  of  many  of  hia  works,  it  appears  probable  th 
he  had  at  least  studied  physics,  and  that  in  morals  I 
had  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  scb 
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company  wiih  .'Emilias  Macer,  be  visited  the  nw« 
illustrious  cities  of  Asia  (Ep.  e  Peals,  2.  10);  asd 
on  his  wnv  back  to  Rome  he  passed  with  bira  u>:* 
Sicily.  He  remained  nearly  m  year  at  Syracuse,  ar* 
thence  made  several  agreeable  excursions  throefs  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island.  After  hia  return  to  Roma, 
and  on  attaining  the  suitable  age.  Ovid  held  success- 
ively  several  of  the  lower  judicial  offices  of  the  staic, 
and  also  frequently  acted  aa  arbiter,  highly  to  the  satis- 
faction of  litigants  whose  causes  he  decided.  (Thai, 
2.  93.)  These  avocations,  however,  were  speedily  re- 
linquished. The  father  of  Ovid  had  for  sonic  uatt 
restrained  hia  son'a  inclination  towarda  poetry ;  bit 
the  argumenta  he  deduced  againat  ita  cultivation,  from 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer  (Trut.  *. 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refuta- 
tion in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Virfil  and 
Horace.  The  death,  too,  of  bis  elder  brother,  by  Wiv- 
ing Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  ample  enough  to  nU 
lafy  hia  wants,  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  at 
once  to  public  affairs  and  the  clamours  of  the  Foruoi. 
Henceforth,  accordingly.  Oviai  devoted  temself  w  ^ 
service  of  the  Muses;  though  he  joined  with  tacit 
purer  worship  the  enjoyment  of  all  those  pleaiore*  o 
life  which  a  capital,  the  centre  of  every  Wry  a«J 
amusement,  could  afford.  He  possessed  an  agreeable 
villa  and  extenaive  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  l# 
mo,  the  place  of  hia  birth ;  but  he  resided  cbiefl*  at 
hia  house  on  the  Capitolme  Hdl  (Trut.,  1, 3), «  b* 


which  lay  ■  little  beyond  the  city,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Clodun  and  Flaminian  Waya,  near  the 
Pons  Milviua,  where  he  composed  many  of  his  verses. 
He  waa  fond,  indeed,  of  the  rural  pleasures  of  flowers 
and  trees,  bui  he  chiefly  delighted  to  sow  and  plant 
them  tn  these  suburban  gardens.  (Ep.  «  Ponto,  1. 8.) 
Far  from  hiding  himself  amid  hts  groves,  like  the  mel- 
ancholy Tibul his.  he  courted  society,  and  never  waa 
happier  than  amid  the  bustle  of  the  capital.  One  day, 
when  Augustus,  in  his  capacity  of  censor,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  made  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
knights  paas  before  him  tn  review,  he  presented  our 
poet  with  a  beautiful  ateed.  (Tnaf-M,  2,  89  )  The 
gift  was  accounted  a  peculiar  mark  of  favour,  and 
shows  that,  at  the  time  when  it  waa  bestowed,  he  had 
incurred  no  moral  stain  which  merited  tho  disapproba- 
tion of  hia  prince.  While  frequenting  the  court  of 
Ovid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
The  titles  ol  many  of  the  epistles  writ- 
ten during  his  banishment,  show  that  thev  were  nd- 


with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the  favour 
of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  tranquil  old 
age.  (TnstttL,  4,  8,  29.)  He  now  remained  at  Mom* 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Augustus.  That  prince 
had  by  thta  lime  lost  his  favourite 
and  Agrippa  :  he  was  leaa  prosperous  than  during  for- 
mer years  in  the  external  affairs  of  the  empire,  and 
leae  prudently-  advised  in  his  domestic  concerns  i  he 
was  insidiously  alienated  from  his  own  family,  and 
was  sinking  in  his  old  age  under  the  sway  of  the  im- 
perious Livia  and  the  dark-souled  Tiberius.  Ovid's 
friendships  Isy  chiefly  among  those  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Auguatus,  the  unfortunate  off-  - 
spring  of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  He  thua  became  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  party  in  power,  and  had 
many  of  those  benefactors  who  might  have  at 
him  from  the  storm  which  now  unexpectedly  buret 
his  head,  and  swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort 1 
remainder  of  his  existence.  It 


lor  the  remainder  or  hia  existence*    It  was  m  the 
to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  dts-  j  year  762,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 

of  tame,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and  imperial  that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from  Home  to  a 


favourites  Messala.  to  whose  house  he  much  resort- 
ed, had  early  encouraged  the  rising  genius,  and  direct- 
ed the  studies  of  Uvid  ;  and  the  IriemUhip  which  the 
lather  had  extended  to  our  poet  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  sons.    But  hts  chief  patron  was  Q  FeblDS  Max 


imut,  long  the  friend 
scenes  of  tnat  prince  s  use,  the  chief  coniidant  of  his 
weaknesses  and  domestic  sorrows.      Tacit  ,  Ann.,  1, 
I.)   Nor  was  Ovid's  acquaintance  less  with  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  his  age  than  with  its  courtiers  and  sen- 
store.    Virgil,  indeed,  he  bad  merely  seen,  and  pro- 
nature  death  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullus ;  but  Hor- 
ses, Macer,  and  Propertioa  were  long  his  fsmiliar 
friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him  their  writings 
previous  to  publication.    While  blessed  with  so  many 
friends,  he  seems  to  have  been  undisturbed,  at  least 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
gle foe :  neither  the  court  favour  he  enjoyed  nor  his 
poetics!  renown  procured  him  enemies;  and  he  waa 
■ever  saseiled  by  that  apirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  bad  been  persecuted.    Hia  poetry  was 
am  versa  II  y  popular  (7Yt*rta%  1,  1,64):  like  the  stanzas 
of  Tasso,  it  was  often  sung  in  the  streets  or  at  enter- 
tainments ;  and  his  verses  were  frequently  recited  in  the 
theatre  amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude.  Among 
bis  other  distinctions,  Ovid  waa  a  favourite  of  the 
fair,  with  whom  his  engagements  were  numerous  and 
bis  intercourse  unrestrained.    (Am  ,  2,  4.  —  Tristta, 
4,  10,  65.)    He  waa  extremely  susceptible  of  love, 
and  his  love  was  ever  changing.   His  first  wife,  whom 
be  married  when  almoat  a  boy,  was  unworthy  of  his 
affections,  and  possessed  them  but  a  short  while. 
The  second,  who  camo  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Falisci.  led  a  blameless  life,  but  was  soon  repu- 
diated.   After  parting  with  her,  Ovid  was  united  to  a 
third,  who  waa  of  the  Fabian  family.    Iu  her  youth 
she  had  been  the  companion  of  Marcia,  the  wife  of 
Fabiua  Maximus,  and  a  favourite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
who  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Augustus.    She  was  a 
widow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ovid,  and  had 
a  daughter  by  her  former  husband,  who  was  married  to 
8uillios.  toe  friend  of  Germanicus.    (Ep  t  Panto,  4, 
8  )    But  these  successive  legitimate  connexions  did 
not  prevent  him  from  forming  others  of  a  different  de- 
scription.   Comma,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty,  whose 
reel  name  and  family  the  commentators  and  biogra- 
phers of  our  poet  have  ineffectually  laboured  to  dis- 
r,  allured  him  in  hts  early  youth  from  the  paths  of 
It  Is  qftite  improbable  that  Corinna  denoted 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that 
she  represented  Julia,  his  grsnddsughter,  who  was 
hot  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours  with  Go- 
liana.    Ovid  peased  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  volup- 
tuous enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  the  capital,  blessed 


wild  and  distant  corner  of  the  empire.    Ovid  has  de-  1 
rived  nearly  aa  much  celebrity  from  his  misfortunes 
ss  his  writings ;  snd,  having  been  solely  occasioned 
by  tbe  vengeance  of  Augustus,  tbey 
some  dishonour  on  a  name  winch  w 
have  descended  to  posterity  as  that  of  a  generous  snd 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  poetry. 
The  real  cause  of  bis  exile  is  the  great  problem  in  the 
literary  history  of  Rome,  snd  has  occasioned  as  much 
doubt  and  controversy  as  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
by  A I  prion  so  has  created  in  modern  Italy.    The  se- 
cret unquestionably  was  known  to  many  persons  in 
Rome  at  the  time  (Triatm,  4,  10  — Compare  Ep.  « 
Panto,  2, 6) ;  but,  aa  its  discovery  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  Augustus  (TritHa,  2,  209),  no  eon- 
temporary  author  ventured  to  disclose  it.    Ovid  him- 
self has  only  dared  remotely  to  allude  to  it,  and  when 
he  docs  mention  it,  his  hints  snd  suggestions  are 
scarcely   reconcilable  with  each  other,  sometimes 
speaking  of  hia  offence  as  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  blameable,  and  at 
other  tunes  aa  if  hia  life  might  have  been  forfeited 
without  injustice.    (Trislu,  6,  II.)    No  subsequent 
writer  thought  of  revealing  or  investigating  tbe  mys- 
tery till  it  wss  too  late,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  closed 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  the  Casaars.    The  most 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidoniua  Apollinans  refers) 
is,  thst  Ovid  waa  banished  for  having  presumed  to 
lovo  Julis.  the  dsughter  of  Augustus,  snd  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Comma  (Stdon. 
A  poll  ,  Cam  ,  23,  v.  158);  and  it  was  considered  aa 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  exile  waa  tbe  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Semproniua,  the  most  known  and 
best  beloved  of  all  her  paramours.    This  notion  was  ' 
adopted  by  Crinitus  snd  Lylius  Gynldus  ;  but  it  was 
refuted  ss  esrly  ss  the  time  of  Aldus  Msnutius,  who 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Ortd  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  amour  with  his  pretended  Comma  in  his 
earliest  youth  ;  snd  it  certsinly  is  not  probable  that 
such  an  intrigue  should  have  continued  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  till  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
or  that  Augustus  should  have  been  so  slow  in  discov- 
ering the  intercourse  which  subsisted.    Julia,  loo,  wss 
banished  to  Psndataria  in  the  year  752,  which  was 
nine  years  before  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  and  why  should 
hia  punishment  have  been  delayed  so  long  after  the 
discovery  of  hia  transgression  1    Besides,  bad  he  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  would  he  have  dared  in  Ma 
Trmtia,  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
justify  his  morals  to  the  emperor,  and  to  declare  that 
he  had  committed  an  involuntary  error  t  Or  would  he 
have  been  befriended  and  supported  in  exile  by  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were  the  fa- 
and  counsellors  of  Auguatus  T-Subsequentr. 
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o  me  time  of  Manutios,  various  other  theories  have 
Men  devised  lo  account  for  the  exile  of  Ond.  Dry- 
den,  in  l  he  Preface  to  hit  translation  of  Ovid's  Epis- 
Ilea,  ibmka  it  probable  that "  he  had  atumbled  by  tome 
inadvertency  on  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  had  seen 
jer  io  a  bath  ;  for  the  word*  •  sine  vests  Dianam,'  he 
remarks,  agree  bitter  with  Livia,  who  bad  the  fame 
•f  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias."  It  would 
no  doubt  appear  that  our  poet  had  a  practice  of  break- 
ing in  unseasonably  on  such  occasions  (A.  A.,  3,  246 >. 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Augusiua  would  have  pun- 
ished such  an  offence  so  severely,  Or  that  it  would 
have  affected  him  so  deeply.  l«ivia,  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  banishment,  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
and  was  doubtless  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who 
would  consider  such  an  intrusion  as  intentional. — Ti- 
raboschi  has  maintained,  at  greet  length,  that  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  and  accidental  wanes*  of  some 
moral  turpitude  committed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
family,  most  probably  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 
gustus, who  bad  inherited  the  licentious  disposition  of] 
her  mother,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  Iter  misconduct,  nearly  at  the  aame  time  that  the 
eentence  ef  exile  was  pronounced  on  Ovid.  This 
theory,  oo  the  whole,  seems  the  moat  plausible,  and 
most  consistent  with  the  hints  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  offence  for 
which  he  had  been  banished  was  a  folly,  an  error,  an 
imprudence  rather  than  a  crime :  using  the  words 
stuituta  and  error  in  opposition  to  crimen  and  /<sci- 
(TruttA,  1,  3,  100,  el  passim.)    He  invariably 

i  of  bia  misfor- 


from  Lrvia.  A  few  months  before  hie  own  death.  Au- 
gustus, attended  by  Febiua  Maximus  alone,  pmstely 
visited  Acripps  m  his  retirement  of  Plana»u .  irai 


talk,  of  what  lit-  had 


as  the  cause 


tunes  (TYielic  3,  103,  stag),  and  he  admits  that  what 
be  bad  seen  was  a  fault.  But  he  farther  signifies,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witnessed  waa  of  a  description  which 
offended  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  night.  {Tristis,  3,  6.)  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  he  should  have  detected 
ihe  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  in  some  disgraceful 
intrigue.  Neither  of  the  Julias  confined  their  amours 
lo  the  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  most  dis- 
solute trequcnter  of  the  lowest  scenes  of  debauchery 
may  have  became  the  witness  of  her  turpitude.  Far- 
ther, it  ia  evident  that  it  waa  something  of  a  private 
nature,  and  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Auguatue,  who.  we  know  from  history,  was  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  lo  the  honour  of  bis  family. 
Lastly,  it  appears,  that,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
ahameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  had  fallen  into 
some  indiscretion  through  timidity  (Ep.  e  Ponto,  3,  3), 
ehich  might  have  been  avoided,  bad  he  enjoyed  the 
bcoe6t  of  good  advice  (Tristia,  3,  6,  13);  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  imprudence  he 
committed  was  in  revesting  to  others  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  concealing  it  from  Augustus. — It  is 
not  likely  that  any  better  guess  will  now  be  formed  on 
the  subject.  Another,  however,  has  been  recently  at- 
tempted by  M.  Villenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  translation  of  the  Metamorphose*.  His 
opinion,  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Schdil  {Hist. 
Lit.  Rom  .  vol.  1,  p.  340),  is,  that  Ovid,  from  accident 
or  indiscretion,  had  become  possessed  of  some  slate 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  Posthumua,  the  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  grandson  of  Augustus.  Tbe 
existence  of  the  (study  of  Julie  long  formed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livia  and  her  eon  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Posthumua,  the  last  aurviver  of  tbe  race,  waa 
from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Planaaia,  near 
I ;  bat  considerable  apprehensions  seem 
entertained  by  Livia  that  he  might  one 
day  be  recalled.  Ovid,  in  a  poetical  epistle  from  Pon- 
tile, written  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  exile,  accuses  him- 
self m  the  cauae  of  the  death  of  hit  friend  Fabiua 
Maximus ;  and  this  Fabiua  Maximus,  it  appears,  was 
the  chief  confidant  of  the  emperor  in  all  that  related 
,  to  the  affairs  of  Agrippa,  which  he  wished  concealed 
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the  object  ol  his  journey  from  Home  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Livia,  tbe  death  of  this  counsellor  fellow  ed 
shortly  after.  It  will  be  remarked,  however,  that  thai 
voysge  waa  undertaken  in  666,  four  years  sabsequtnt- 
ly  to  the  esile  of  Ovid,  and  waa  disclosed  thrown  it* 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fabiue.  (Tsar ,  Am  ,  I, 
5.)  But  the  French  author  conjectures,  that  ihe 
scene  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  hie  writings  as  bavin; 
witnessed,  had  some  close  connexion  witn  tbe  ensuing 
visit  to  Plans  sis,  and  gave  a  commencement  to  thast 
suspicions  which  terminated  in  tbe  death  of  has  frirti 
His  chief  objection  to  the  theory  of  Tiraboschi  is,  mat 
Augustus  would  not  have  banished  Ovid  for  discover- 
ing or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  by  bet 
exrie,  he  had  already  proclaimed  her  licentiousness  to 
tbe  whole  Roman  people.  But,  in  fact, Ovid  was  set 
banished  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  The  discovert 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  was  no  secret  st  Kcate; 
and,  had  secrecy  been  the  emperor's  object,  baumo- 
ment  was  the  very  worst  expedient  to  which  be  couM 
have  resorted  Ovid  might  better  have  been  bribed  t* 
silence;  or,  if  sentence  of  death  could  have  served  ok 
purpose  more  effectually,  tbe  old  triumvir  would  not 
Sieve  scrupled  to  pronounce  it  Tbe  secret,  however, 
was  already  divulged,  and  was  in  the  mouths  of  tat 
citizens.  Ovid  waa  therefore  exiled  ss  a  punishment 
for  bis  temerity,  aa  a  precaution  against  fanner  dis- 
coveries, and  to  remove  from  the  impensl  eye  tat 
sight  of  one  whose  presence  must  have  reminded  Au- 
gustus of  his  disgrace  both  ss  s  sovereign  sc<l  pa- 
rent.—Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  canse  oi  ii* 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  for  it  was  tbe  beet..**" 
verses  he  bad  written.  (Ep.  *  Ponto,  2,  ».)  Asrse 
tus  iffected  a  regard  for  public  morals ;  and  conceal- 
ing, on  this  occasion,  ibe  true  motive  by  which  be  »n 
actuated,  he  claimed  a  merit  with  (be  eenste,  ind  «U 
who  were  sesloua  for  a  reformation  of  manner*,  ■ 
thus  driving  from  tbe  capita)  a  poet  who  bad  reduce 
licentiousness  to  a  system,  by  furnishing  precept*,  de- 
duced from  his  own  practice,  which  might  asl  the  in- 
experienced in  the  successful  prosecution  of  !s*Ues 
love.  Ho  carefully  excluded  from  the  public  iibranw 
not  merely  the  "  Art  of  Lee*,"  but  all  the  other  ra- 
tings of  Ovid.  (Tna/ia,  3,  1,  65.)  It  is  evakst 
however,  that  this  waa  all  colour  and  pretext.  Ova* 
himself  ventures  gently  to  hint,  that  Augustus  was 
not  so  strict  a  moralist  that  he  would  seriously  b»« 
thought  of  punishing  tbe  composition  of  a  few  ncro- 
tious  verses  with  interminable  exile.  (Tnttts,  i 
624  )  In  point  of  expression,  too.  the  lines  ef  Ovsj 
arc  delicate  compared  with  those  of  Horace.  »hocs 
the  emperor  had  always  publicly  favoured  and  supp»>rt- 
ed.  Nor  was  hia  sentence  of  banishment  passed  esul 
many  years  after  their  composition  ;  yet,  though,  w 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  suddenly  pro- 
nounced, as  on  the  discoveiy  of  some  recent  en  ins, 
and  waa  moat  rapidly  carried  into  execution.  The 
mandate  for  his  exile  arrived  unexpectedly  «>  101 
evening.  The  ni^ht  preceding  his  departure  fre« 
Rome  waa  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  bis  family.  »rd 
of  consternation  and  diamay  to  himself.  Ia  •  fc 
of  despair,  he  burned  the  copy  of  the  Mttamcrp^ 
which  he  was  then  employed  in  correcting,  and  kw«» 
others  of  bis  poems.  He  made  no  farther  preparation' 
for  his  journey,  but  passed  the  time  in  loud  eompliinis. 
and  in  adjuration  to  the  gods  of  tbe  Capitol  U» 
chief  patron.  Fabiua  Maximus,  waa  absent  si  tht 
time,  and  hia  only  daughter  waa  with  her  husband  is 
Africa  ;  but  several  of  hia  friends  came  to  bts  bmi«, 
where  they  remained  part  of  the  night,  and  endeav- 
oured, though  in  vain,  to  console  him.  After  much 
irresolution,  he  at  lenglh  departed  on  the  approach 
of  dawn,  hie  drees  neglected  and  bis  hair  dishevelled 
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Hit  wife,  who  had  wished  to  accompany  him,  hot  was 
not  permitted,  (tinted  the  moment  be  left  the  house. 
— A  fter  hit  departure  from  Rome,  Ovid  proceeded  to 
Bnindisium,  where  he  btd  an  interview  with  Ftbiat 
Maximut.  He  recommended  hit  wife  to  the  ctre  of 
hit  friend,  tod  received  rcpetted  assurance*  of  hit 
support — The  dettined  tpot  of  his  perpctutl  exile  wat 
Tomi,  the  modern  Temtrvar,  on  the  tbore  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  tpoi  where  the 
most  southern  branch  of  the1  Danube  unites  with  that 
tea.  (Kid.  Tomi.)  The  place  had  been  originally  an 
Athenian  colony,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  was  chiefly  filled  with 
rude  and  savage  barbarians,  of  whose  manners  and 
habits  the  poet  draws  a  most  vivid  description  The 
lown  was  defended  by  bat  feeble  ramparts  from  the 
incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Gttss,  or  aim*  more 
formidable  tribe*  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Alarms 
from  the  foe  were  constant,  and  the  poet  himself  had 
sometimes  to  grssp  a  sword  snd  buckler,  and  place  a 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel (Tnsrte,  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  barbarians 
covered  the  desert  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  sur- 
rounded the  town  in  order  to  surprise  and  pillage  it. — 
Without  books  or  society,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
Meld  (Ep.  t  Panto,  I,  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  garden 
near  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  which,  in  his  happier 
days,  he  had  breathed  his  love-tight  snd  composed  his 
amorous  verses.  Some  of  the  btrharian  inhabitants 
were  along  with  our  poet  in  the  ttnall  and  inconvenient 
bouse  which  he  inhabited  (Triiiia,  8.  300).  and  kept 
him  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferocious  ap- 
pearance. They  neither  cut  their  beards  nor  hair, 
which,  hanging  dishevelled  over  the  face,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar horror  to  their  aspect.  The  whole  race  were 
clothed  in  the  shaggy  skins  of  various  animals  (TW«rt«, 

3,  10),  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  constantly 
i  how,  and  a  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows. 
[Tristia,  5,  7.)  They  daily  filled  the  streets  with  tu- 
mult and  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  cause  before  the  tribunals  by  the  sword. 
(Trittia,  5,  10.)  But  if  there  was  danger  within  the 
walls  of  Tomi,  destruction  lay  beyond  them.  Tribes, 
who  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  off  the  flocks  and 
burned  the  cottages.  From  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  severity  of  climate,  the  fields  were  without  grain, 
the  bills  without  vines,  the  mountains  without  oaks, 
arid  the  banks  without  willows.  (Tnstia,  3,  10,  71.) 
Absinthium,  or  wormwood,  alone  grew  up  and  covered 
the  plains.  (Ep  t  Panto,  4,  8.)  Spring  brought 
with  it  neither  birds  nor  flowers.  In  summer  the  sun 
rarely  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  foggy  atmosphere. 
The  autumn  shed  nofrufts;  but,  through  every  season 
of  the  vear,  wintry  winds  blew  with  prodigious  vio- 
lence (Trittia,  3,  10,  17),  and  lashed  the  waves  of  the 
boisterous  Enxine  on  its  desert  shore.    (Tristta,  4, 

4.  57.)  The  only  animated  object  was  the  wild  Sar- 
snatiaa  driving  hi*  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  across  the 
snowi.  or  the  frozen  depths  of  the  Euxine  (Trittia,  3, 
1H.  33),  clad  in  bis  fur  cloak,  his  countenance  alone 
uncovered,  his  beard  glistening  and  sparkling  with  the 
hoar-frost  and  flakes  of  snow.  (Tristta,  3,  10,  31.) 
— Such  was  the  s[»t  for  which  Ovid  waa  compelled 
to  exchange  the  theatres,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
gardens  of  Home,  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  banks  of 
die  Tiber,  and  the  aun  and  soil  of  Italy. — While  thus 
tnvtng  him  to  the  most  remote  and  savage  extremity 
»f  hie  empire.  Aognstu*  softened  the  science  he  had 
pronounced  on  Ovid  with  some  alleviating  qutlifica- 
ion*.  He  did  not  ptocure  bis  condemnation  by  a  de- 
tree  of  the  senate,  but  i*a«rd  ln»  own  mandate,  in 
Which  he  employed  the  word  "  relegation"  (relegatio), 
axvd  not  "  banishment"  (rrtilium),  leaving  him.  by  this 
thoire  of  terms,  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  fortune 
•«d  some  other  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  (Trii- 
ho,  5,  1 1,  71.— IHi.,  4,  9.)   Nor  were  other  circum- 
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stances  wanting  in  hit  fate  which  might  have  con- 
tributed to  impart  consolation.  Hit  third  wife,  to 
whom  be  waa  tenderly  attached,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompany  him  on  the  voyage  toScvthia,  continued 
faithful  to  her  husband  during  his  long  exile,  ai>d  pro- 
tected hit  property  from  the  rtpacity  of  hit  enemies, 
(Trittia,  1,5.)  Many  of  his  friends  remained  oosha- 
ken  by  hia  misfortune*,  and  from  time  to  time  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall. 
The  Gets*,  though  they  at  length  became  displeased 
with  bis  incessant  complaints  of  their  country  (Ep.  e 
Pontv,  4,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  such  distinguished  hon- 
ours, that  he  almost  appears  to  have  realized  the  fa- 
bles of  Orpheus  snd  Amphion,  in  softening  their  native 
ferocity  by  the  magic  of  the  Roman  lyre.  ( Ep.  e  Pan- 
to, *,  9.— Ibid .,  4,  14  )— Nothing,  however,  could 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  he  suffered ;  nor  waa 
anything  omitted  on  Ovid's  part  which  he  thought 
might  provtil  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  assign  him,  tt  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile ;  and 
Sicily  was  particularly  pointed  at  at  a  suitable  spot 
for  such  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  (Trittia,  5,  3.) 
This  is  the  object  of  all  his  epistles  from  Pontus,  the 
name  of  the  district  of  Meesia  in  which  Tomi  wat  tit- 
utte,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pontus  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  fluttered  Augustus  during  his  life 
with  an  extravagance  which  bordered  on  idolatry  (Ep, 
e  Panto,  4,  6 — Trutia,  3) ;  and  the  letter*  address- 
ed to  his  friends  inculcate  akilful  lessons  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitiating  the 
despot.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  of 
his  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintances  ventured  to 
solicit  his  recall,  or  to  entreat  Augustus  in  his  behtlf. 
Yet  the  poet  teemt  to  suppose  that  Augustus,  pre- 
vious to  hit  decease,  was  beginning  to  feel  mora 
favourably  towards  him.  (Ep  e  Ponto,  4,  6.)  Aftei 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of  * 
propitiating  hit  successor,  Ovid  wrote  t  poem  on  hit 
Apotheosis,  and  consecrated  to  him,  aa  *  new  deity, 
a  temple,  where  he  daily  repaired  to  offer  incense  and 
worship.  (Ep.  €  Ponto,  4,  9  )  Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  hia  panegyrics  on  the  new  emperor  (Ep.  e  Panto, 
4,  13);  but  he  found  Tiberius  equally  inexorable  with 
Augustus  — The  health  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severely  affected  by  his  exile  and  confinement  at  Tom*. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and,  in' the 
place  of  his  banishment,  every  circumstance  was  com- 
bined which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  bore  hard  on  one  who  had 
passed  a  delicate  youth  of  pleasure  and  repose  nndef 
an  Italian  aky.  In  consequence,  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  he  totally  lost  his  strength  and  appetite  (Ep. 
e  Ponto,  1,  10),  and  became  thin,  pale,  and  exhaust- 
ed. From  time  to  time  he  recovered  and  relapsed, 
till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  80,  he  sunk  under  the 
hardships  to  which  he  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
His  death  happened  in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  his  exile,  and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiut. 
Before  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  aaheo 
might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  desire,  however, 
was  not  complied  with.  His  bones  were  bnried  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Gets*  erected  to  him  a  mon- 
ument near  the  spot  of  hit  earthly  sojourn. — Tt  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  hit  poetical  career 
with  tome  attempt  at  heroic  subjects,  particularly  the 
Oigantomaehia  But  he  soon  directed  bis  attention 
from  such  topics  to  others  which  were  more  consonant 
to  hia  disposition.  Accordingly,  the  earliest  writing* 
of  Ovid  now  extant  are  amatory  clegiea  in  the  stylo 
of  Tibullus  and  Propcrtius.  These  elegies  are  styled 
Amortt,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-nine,  and  were  ori- 
ginally divided  by  the  poet  into  five  books.  There 
are  now  only  three  books  in  the  printed  editiona  of 
Ovid  ;  bot  it  lias  been  doubted  whether  all  the  elegie* 
he  wrote  be  atill  included  in  this  division,  or  if  two 
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books  have  been  suppressed.  These  elegies,  with  a 
very  few  exceptions,  sre  of  »n  amatory  descnptioo. — 
As  an  elegiac  writer,  Ovid  has  more  resemblance  to 
Propertius  than  to  Tibullua.  His  images  and  ideas 
are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwells  no i  amid  the  visionary  scenes  of  Tibullus.  he 
indulge*  not  m  his  melancholy  dreams,  nor  pours  forth 
such  tenderness  ol  feeling  as  the  lover  of  Delis.  The 
Amoru  of  Ovid  have  all  iho  brilliancy  and  freshness 
ol  the  period  of  life  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
are  full  of  ingenious  conceptions,  graceful  linage*,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  elegies  of  Ovid.  Their  faults  consist  in  an  abuse 
of  the  facility  of  iovenlion,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  in  occasional  affectation  and  antitbeaia  in  the 
language  of  love,  and  (as  in  the  elegies  of  Propertius) 
the  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  not  very  happy  or  ap- 
propriate, allusion  to  mythological  fablea. — Before  fan- 
ishing  the  elegies  alyled  Amoru,  Ovid  had  already 
commenced  the  composition  of  the  HeroUes  (Am.,  3, 
18),  which  are  likewise  written  in  the  elegiac  meaaure. 
They  are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  chiefly 


ohjeet  the  poet  may  have  had  in  view  when 
this  work,  it  may  be  safely  concloded  that  the  pe*m 
itself  did  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  corruption  of 
the  morals  of  his  fellow-cinxens,  since  the  indulgence 
of  every  vice  waa  then  so  licensed  at  Home  thai  tbey 
could  hardly  receive  any  additional  stain  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  very  depravation  of  manners  gave  birth  to 
the  work  of  Ovid,  suggested  its  pernicious  counsels, 
and  obtained  for  it  the  popularity  with  which  it  was 
crowned. — The  book  Dc  JtUsnedw  Amoru  to  connect- 
ed with  that  De  Ant  Amandi,  and  was  written  a  short 
whilo  after  it.  This  poem  discloses  the  means  by 
which  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  lute,  or 
are  enslaved  by  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health  mad 
fortune,  may  be  cured  of  their  passion.  Occupation, 
travelling,  society,  and  a  change  of  the  affections,  il 
poaaible,  to  some  other  object,  are  the  remedies  on 
which' the  author  chiefly  relies.  Thia  work,  on  tse 
whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  the  Ik 
Arte  Amandt.  Il  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  those 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  the  latter  poem  is  ss 
much  beautified  and  enlivened.    It  haa  fewer  sport- 


from  queens  and  princesses  who  figured  in  the  heroic  i  ive  touches  and  fewer  fascinating  descriptions  —The 
ages,  to  the  objects  of  their  vehement  affcclione,  and  j  Metamorphose*  of  Ovnl_  had  been  composed  by  b«B 
arc  in  number  not  fewer  than  twenty-one :  but  there  previoua  to  his  exde 


is  some  doubt  with  regsrd  to  the  suthenticily  of  six  of 
them,  namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris ;  Le sli- 
der to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander ;  AconUua  to  Cydippe, 
Cydippe  to  Aconnus.  These  six,  though  they  sppear 
in  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the  name  of  Orid, 


But  he  received  the  mandate 
for  his  relegation  while  yet  employed  in  the  usk  of 
correction,  and  when  he  had  completed  tbia  Isbonr 
only  on  the  hrst  three  books.  Finding  himself  tins 
condemned  to  banishment  from  Home,  be  threw  the 
work  into  the  flames,  partly  from  vexaUou  and  disgust 


text  for  hia  puniahment,  and  partly  because  be  i 
ered  it  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  could  no  lot  get 
have  any  opportunity  or  motive  for  perfecting.  (Tn#- 
tia,  1,6)  Fortunately,  however,  aome  transcripts  haa 
been  previously  made  by  his  friends  of  this  beauiifal 
production,  which  was  thus  preserved  to  the  world. 
After  Ovid's  departure  from  Rome,  these  quickly 
passed  into  extensive  circulation ;  they  were  gencr- 


along  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  '  at  his  verses  in  genersl,  which  bad  been  made  the  pre- 
and  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  commentators  to 
Aulua  Salunus,  a  friend  of  Ovid's,  who  was  slso  the 
author  of  several  answera  to  (he  epistles  of  our  poet, 
as  I'iysscs  to  Penelope,  and  iEneas  to  Dido. — The 
Herthdes  present  u*  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  fictions  of  an  amorous  antiquity,  resounding 
with  the  names  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  Phadra.  Ju- 
lius Scaliger  pronounces  them  to  be  the  most  polish* 

ed  of  all  the  productions  of  Ovid.    (Poet.,  6, 7.)   But !  ally  read  and  admired,  and  a  copy  waa  placed  In  bis 

library,  which  was  still  preserved  and  kept  up  by  hu 
family.  ( Trislia,  1,  1,  118.)  In  the  depths  oi  an 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned,  perhaps  not  without  satis- 
faction, that  his  work  had  been  aaved  ,  and  be  eves 
expressed  a  wish  that  some  of  his  favourite  pas.«agn 
might  meet  the  eye  of  Augustus.  (Trtstta,  2,  567.) 
But  be  was  annoyed  by  the  recollection  that  the  pora 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  state  in  which  be  bad 
left  it.  ( Tnsha,  \\,  14, 23  )  He  had  no  copy  wnh  ata 
at  Tomi,  on  which  he  could  complete  the  corrections 
which  he  had  commenced  at  Home.  He  tbcreiorc 
thought  it  neccsaary  to  apprixe  hia  friends  in  Italy, 
thai  the  work  had  not  received  his  last  einei 
and,  as  an  apology  for  ita  imperfections,  he 
that  the  six  following  linea  ahould  be  prefixed  as  a 
motto  to  the  copiea  of  bis  Mtlamor  pontes  which  wets 
then  circulating  in  the  capital    (Tnsttm,  1,  6.) 

"  Orba  parente  suo  qutcumqut  rofomwm  tangis; 
His  solltm  rtstro  detor  m  urbt  locus. 
Quayve  magi* /areas,  two  hire  sunt  editm  ah  spots 

Sed  quasi  de  domimi  funrre  ropia  sui. 
Qi.-fn.i  I  in  his  igitur  rilii  rode  e« 
Emendalurus,  st  lieuissel,  trot.' 


there  is  a  tiresome  uniformity  in  the  aituationa  and 
characters  of  the  heroines.  The  injudicious  length  to 
which  each  epistle  is  extended  haa  occasioned  a  repe- 
tition in  it  of  the  same  ideaa  ;  while  the  ceaseless  tone 
•f  cumplaint*  uttered  by  theae  forsaken  damsels  haa 
produced  a  monotony,  which  renders  a  perusal,  at 
least  of  the  whole  series  of  epistles,  insupportsbly  fa- 
tiguing. There  ia  also  a  neglect  of  a  due  observ- 
ance of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  heroic  ages : 
ami  in  none  of  the  works  of  Ovid  is  bis  indulgence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remsrkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
cause many  of  the  epistles,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Bri- 
sets,  Medea,  Ariadne,  and  DmIo.  lead  ua  to  a  compar- 
ison of  the  Latin  author  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians. Catullus,  and  Virgil,  those  poets  of  true  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  tenderness.  The  work  of  Ovid 
•milled  De  Arte  Amandi,  or,  more  properly,  Artts 
Amatonce  Liber,  is  written,  like  the  A  mores  and 
Hcroides,  in  the  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
thing, however,  elegise  in  its  subject,  as  il  merely 
communicates,  in  a  lighl  and  often  sportive  manner, 
those  lessons  in  the  Art  of  Love  which  were  ihe  fruits 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  beeu  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  multifarious  intrigues  recorded  in 
the  A  more*.  This  poem  was  not  written  earlier  than 
the  year  752;  for  the  author  mentions  in  the  first 
book  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between  the 


The  Metamorphoses,  therefore  —  at  least  the  twehe 

concluding  books — should  be  read  with  some  degree  of 
thai  indulgence  which  is  given  to  the  last  six  books  ol 


Creek  and  Persian  fleets,  which  was  exhibited  st  that  J  the  .Cm- id  ;  though,  from  whsl  we  see  id  the 


period  in  the  Naumachia,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gustus. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  books. 
—This  work  is  curious  and  useful,  from  the  informa- 
tion it  affords  concerning  Hornan  msnneis  and  an- 
tiquities in  their  lighter  departments;  and,  though  not 
written  in  the  tone  or  form  of  satire,  it  gives  us  pesrlv 
the  same  insight  as  professed  satirical  productions 
into  the  minor  follies  of  the  A  igustan  age.  Whatever  j  recorded,  from  the  first  separation  of  Chaos  Ull 
950 


ed  works  of  Ovid,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  eves 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  he  would  have  expunged 
conceits  and  retrenched  redundancies  wiib  ihe  pure 
taste  and  scrupulous  judgment  of  the  Msntnaa  bard. 
— In  the  composition  of  his  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  torn 
lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  invention.  Not  one  ol 
the  immense  number  of  transmutations  which  he  has 
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ipolbeosis  of  Julius  Caesar,  is  of  hit  own  con t r t va n ce 
They  sre  all  fictions  of  the  Greeks  and  Oriental  na- 
tion*, interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  few  Latin  or  Etrus- 
can  fables.    In  fact,  a  book  of  Metamorphoses  which 
were  feigned  by  the  poet  himself,  would  have  pos- 
sessed no  charm,  being  unauthorized  by  public  belief, 
or  even  that  species  of  jiopular  credulity  which  be- 
stows interest  and  probability  uu  the  most  extravagant 
fictions.    And,  indeed,  Uvid  had  little  motive  for  in- 
vention, since,  in  the  relations  of  those  who  bad  gone 
before  him  in  this  subject,  he  could  enter  the  most  ex- 
tensive  held  ever  opened  to  the  career  of  a  poet. — 
Tbe  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  are  introduced  by  a  de- 
scription of  tbe  primeval  world,  and  the  early  changes 
it  underwent.    All  that  be  writes  of  Chaos  is  merely 
•  paraphrase  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  more  remarkable  for  poetic 
beauty  than  philosophic  truth  and  consistency.  The 
account  of  the  creation,  which  is  described  with  im- 
pressive brevity,  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  the  war  with  the  giants,  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  the  self-production  of  various  monsters  in 
those  early  periods  by  the  teeming  and  yet  unexhaust- 
ed  earth.    This  last  subject  leads  to  the  destruction 
uf  the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo,  and  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games  in  honour  of  his  victory  :  at  their 
first  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the  laurel  being  unknown  till  the  transformation 
of  Daphne,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
renown.    Our  poet  thus  glides  into  the  aeries  of  his 
metamorphoses,  which  are  extended  to  fifteen  books, 
•nd  amount  in  all  to  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty.    The  stories  of  this  description  related  by  Ovid's 
predecessors  were  generally  insulated,  and  did  not 
bang  together  by  any  association  or  thread  of  dis- 
course.   But  the  Roman  poet  continues  as  he  had 
commenced,  and.  like  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
who  comprehended,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa- 
bles, he  proceed*  from  link  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
ol  fiction,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  labyrinth 
•f  adventures,  and  passing  imperceptibly  from  one  ule 
to  another,  so  that  the  whole  poem  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted recital.    In  themselves,  however,  the  events 
have  frequently  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  preceding  and  succeeding  fable 
often  consists  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  transfor- 
mation occurred  at  the  name  place  or  at  the  same 
time,  or  had  reference,  perhaps,  to  ihe  same  amorous 
deity. — In  auch  an  infinite  number,  the  merit  of  the 
stories  must  be  widely  different;  the  following,  how- 
ever, may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best :  the  fables 
of  Cephalus  and  Procris,  of  Philemon  and  Baucis,  of 
Hippomanes  and  Atalanta,  the  flight  of  Daidalus  and 
Icarus,  the  loves  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.    But  of  the 
whole,  the  story  of  Phaethon  is.  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
did and  highly  poetical. — It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  Metamorphoses,  that,  however  gTcat  may 
be  the  merit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  is  too  much 
amformity  in  the  work  as  a  whole,  since  all  the  stories 
are  of  one  sort,  and  end  in  some  metamorphosis  or 
Other.    (Kttmes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  1.  c.  9  ) 
But  this  objection,  if  it  be  one.  can  lie  only  against 
the  choice  of  the  subject ;  for  if  a  poet  announces  that 
be  is  to  sing  of  bodies  changed  and  converted  into 
oew  forma,  what  else  than  metamorphoses  can  be  ex- 
pected T    Besides,  in  tbe  incidents  that  lead  to  these 
transformations,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  feeling  ex- 
cited, and  the  poet  intermingles  the  noble  with  the  fa- 
miliar, and  the  gay  with  the  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
times, too,  the  metamorphosis  seems  a  mere  pretext 
for  the  introduction  of  the  srory.  and  occupies  a  very 
tnroti side rable  portion  of  it.    The  blood  which  flowed 
from  Ajax.  when  he  slew  himself  in  a  transport  of  in- 
twn,  because  the  arms  of  Achilles  were  adjudged 
taftJlyasee,  produced  a  hvacinth.  and.  on  this  feeble 
akin  tbe  poet  has  ingrafted  the  animated  and  eloquent 
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speeches  of  the  contending  Grecian  chiefs.    In  the 
tragic  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  them- 
selves arc  not  metamorphosed,  but  the  fruit  of  tbe  mul- 
berry-tree under  which  their  blood  was  shed  assumes 
a  crimson  dye.    It  would  be  endless  lo  point  out  in 
detail  the  blemishes  and  beauties  of  such  an  extensive 
work  as  the  Metamorphoses.  The  luxuriance  of  thought 
and  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  of 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here ;  but  his  comparisons  are 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  his  descriptions  are  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  palace  of  the  Sun 
or  the  cottage  of  Philemon.    The  many  interesting  sit- 
uations displsyed  in  the  Metamorphoses  havo  formed 
a  mine  for  the  exertion  of  human  geniua  in  all  suc- 
ceeding periods,  not  merely  in  the  province  of  narra- 
tive fable,  but  in  the  department  of  the  drama  and  fins 
arts ;  and  no  wu: k,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  has  supplied  so  many  and  such  happy  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.    The  Greek  books  from  which 
the  Metamorphoses  were  chiefly  taken  having  been 
lost,  the  work  of  Ovid  is  now  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  record  extant  of  ancient  mythology.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  every  story,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  into  s  moral  sllegory  (Gar/A, 
Pre/,  lo  Translation) ,  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  'them,  with  others,  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  typea  of  the  miracles  and  sufferings 
of  ouf  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  Mtiller, 
Ernie  dung,  vol.4,  p.  163,  dec. — Fabric,  BM.  Lot., vol. 
1,  p  44?.— Coupe/,  Btb  Franc.,  vol.  6,  p  16,  52  )  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Metamorphose* 
arc  immense  archives  of  Grecisn  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  mask  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  history, 
some  features  of  manners  and  the  primeval  world, 
may  yet  be  discovered.    In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  though  written  in  elegiac  snd  not  in 
heroic  measure,  may  be  considered  as  s  supplement  or 
continuation  of  the  Metamorphoses.    Its  composition 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  the  author  previous  to 
his  exile.    The  work  was  corrected  »nd  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  {Fasti,  4,  81),  and  was  thence  sent  to 
Rome,  with  *  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great  Gcr- 
manicus.    Tbe  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachus 
had  published  under  the  title  of  Airio,  in  which  be 
feigns  thst,  being  transported  to  Helicon,  he  wss  there 
instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  religious  usages  and  ancient  ceremonies.  It 
would  appear  that,  before  the  time  of  Ovid,  some 
vague  design  of  writing  a  poem  of  this  description  had 
been  eutensincd  by  Propertius  (Eleg.,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  executed  the  work  which  Propertius 
did  not  live,  or,  perhaps,  found  himself  unable,  to  ac- 
complish.   In  the  I  .am;  language,  the  word  Fasti  ori- 
ginally signified,  in  opposition  to  Ne/asli,  the  days  on 
which  law  proceedings  could  bo  legally  held,  or  other 
ordinary  business  transacted  ;  and  thence  it  came,  in 
course  of  time,  lo  denote  the  books  or  tables  on  which 
the  days  in  each  month  accounted  as  Fasti  or  Sefasti 
were  exhibited.   The  term  at  length  was  applied  to  any  . 
record  digested  in  regular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Fasti  Consulates;  and  with  Ovid  it  signifies  the  snnt- 
versaricsof  religious  festivals,  of  dedications  of  temples, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar under  the  name  of  Dies  Fasti,  and  which  in  general 
belonged,  in  the  ancient  meaning,  to  the  class  of  Die* 
S'r/ash  rather  than  Fasti.    C  Hemina  and  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  had  given  histories  of  these  festivals  in 
prose  :  but  their  works  were  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  the  subject  the  embellish- 
ments of  poetry  and  imagination.    The  object  of  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  i*  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  observance  of  the  different  Roman  fes- 
tivals, as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  yesr  ;  and 
to  associate  the  celebration  of  these  holydsys  with  the 
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tnn'i  course  in  the  zodiac,  and  with  the  riving  or  set- 
ting or  tbe  stars.    A  book  it  assigned  to  each  month, 
but  the  work  concludes  with  June.    The  six  other 
nooks,  which  would  hare  completed  the  Roman  calen- 
dar, may  bnve  perished  during  the  middle  ages  ;  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  they  never  were  written. 
No  ancient  author  or  grammarian  quotes  a  single  phrase 
or  word  from  any  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Fasti; 
a; id,  in  some  lines  of  the  Tristia  (2,  549,  seqq  ),  the 
author  himself  informs  us  that  the  composition  had 
been  interrupted.    This  subject  itself  does  not  sfford 
much  scope  for  tbe  display  of  poetic  genius.    Its  ar- 
rangement was  prescribed  by  the  aeries  of  the  festi- 
val!, while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  be  so 
often  introduced,  and  the  chronological  researches, 
wer*  alike  unfavourable  to  the  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion.   The  Fasti,  however,  i»  a  work  highly  esteem- 
ed bjr  the  learned  on  sccount  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  derived  from  it.    The  author  has 
poured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  stent  in- 
dications of  the  calendar,  he  haa  traced  mythological 
worship  to  its  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  that  theology  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinitiea     Even  Scaliger,  whose  opinions  are  gen- 
erally so  unfavourable  to  Ovid,  admits  the  ancient  and 
extensive  erudition  displayed  in  the  Fasti.   (Poet.,  6, 
7.)  In  particular,  much  mythological  information  may 
be  obtained  from  it  as  to  the  points  in  which  tbe  su- 
perstitions and  rites  of  the  Romans  differed  from  those 
of  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended.    ••  The  account."  says  Gibbon,  "of  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  curious  and 
well  expressed.   Wc  may  distinguish  in  it  an  Oriental 
allegory,  a  Greek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."  Some 
truth*  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  may  be 
also  elicited  from  the  Fasti.    It  may  appear  absurd  to 
appeal  to  a  poet  in  preference  or  contradiction  to  an- 
nalists and  chroniclers;  hut  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
these  annalists  themsclvea  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facta  from  poetical  tradition.    Ovid,  besides,  had 
studied  the  Registers  of  the  Pontifex  Maximut,  which 
are  now  lost,  and  which  recorded,  along  with  religious 
observances,  many  historical  events.   Occasional  light 
msy  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  on 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  dubious  points  of  Ro- 
man story.    For  example,  our  poet  completely  vindi- 
cates Romulus  from  the  charge  of  having  slain  his 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  passion.  Remus 
was  legally  sentenced  to  death,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing violated  a  salutary  law  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  state,  it  was  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolably. — The  circumstance  of  the  mel- 
ancholy exile  of  Ovid  gave  occasion  to  the  laat  of  his 
works,  the  Tnslin,  and  the  Ejnstola  e  Ponto.  Tbe 
first  hook  of  the  Tristia,  containing  ten  elegies,  was 
written  by  Ovid  at  aea,  during  his  perilous  voyage  from 
Rome  to  Pontus.    (Tristia,  1,  1.  42  —  Ibid.,  1.  10  ) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  this,  which  is 
the  generally  received  opinion,  will  hold  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  elegies  of  the  first  book.   He  speaks 
in  the  sixth  of  copies  of  his  Metamorphoses  being  cir- 
etlated  at  Rome,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  he  could  re- 
ceive this  intelligence  while  on  his  way  to  Pontus. 
The  first  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
occurrences  at  his  departure  from  the  capital,  the 
storms  he  encountered,  and  the  places  he  ssw  in  the 
course  of  his  navigation.    The  remaining  four  books 
were  composed  during  the  first  three  years  of  his 

Sloomy  residence  at  Tomi.  In  the  second  hook,  ad- 
ressed  to  Augustus,  he  apologizes  for  his  former  life 
and  writings  In  some  of  the  elegies  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  complains  to  himself  of  the 
hard  fste  he  had  suffered  in  being  exiled  from  Italy  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Euxine  :  in  others  he 
exhorts  his  correspondents  at  Rome  to  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  auger  of  Augustus  and  obtain  hi*  recall. 


The  names,  however,  of  tbe  friends  and  patrons  whoa 
he  addressed  are  not  mentioned  (Tmfio,  1.4,  7).  snxe, 
during  this  time,  his  relatives  and  acquaintances  went 
afraid  lest  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  Augus- 
tus by  holding  any  communication  with  the  unbspvy 
exile."  At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  apprehension, 
which,  perhaps,  had  been  all  along  imaginary,  was  ne 
longer  entertained ;  and,  accordingly,  the  epistles  which 
he  wrote  from  Pontus  during  the  remainder  of  his  se- 
vere sojourn  arc  inscribed  with  the  names  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  we  find  the  most  distinguished  charac- 
ters of  the  day.   These  elegiac  epistles  differ  from  the 
Tristia  merely  in  the  poet's  corres]>ondents  being  ad- 
dressed by  name,  instead  of  receiving  no  appellation 
whatever,  Or  being  only  mentioned  under  some  private 
and  conventional  title.   The  subjects  of  the  four  hooks 
of  epistles  from  Pontus  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  in  the  Tritrta,  complaints  of  the  region  to  which 
the  poet  had  been  bantahed,  and  exhortations  to  his 
friends  to  obtain  his  recall.    From  the  first  line  of  the 
Tristia  to  the  last  of  the  cpiatlea  from  Pontus.  the  hre 
of  the  exiled  bard  sounds  but  one  continued  strain  of 
wailing  and  complaint.    All  the  melancholy  events  of 
his  former  life  are  recalled  to  his  recollection,  and  each 
dismal  circumstance  in  his  present  condition  is  im- 
measurably deplored.    But  be  speaks  of  his  old  a?e. 
mortifications,  and  sorrows  with  such  touching  aod 
natural  eloquence,  and  in  a  tone  so  truly  mournful,  that 
no  one  csn  read  his  plaintive  lines  without  being  deeply 
s fleeted.    The  only  elegies  in  which  Ovid  quits  evra 
for  a  moment  this  tone  of  complaint,  are  those  where 
he  celebrates  the  victories  of  Tiberius  in  Germany ; 
and  the  commencement  of  a  poem  on  the  return  of 
spring,  which  contains  the  sole  lines  in  the  Trtrtat 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  soothed  by  the  im- 
proving season  or  the  reviving  charms  of  nature  — 
During  his  exile,  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  and  commiseration  of  the  friends 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Rome.    A  few,  how- 
ever, with  whom  he  had  been  hound  in  tics  of  tbe  clo- 
sest intimacy,  not  only  neglected  him  during  his  ban- 
ishment, hut  attempted  to  despoil  him  of  the  patrimony 
which  be  still  retained  by  the  indulgence  of  the  em- 
peror.   The  conduct  of  one  who  had  been  his  wann- 
est friend  in  prosperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  foe  m 
adversity,  prompted  him,  while  at  Tomi,  to  dip  his  pen 
in  the  gall  of  satire,  from  which,  during  a  long  life,  he 
had  meritoriously  abstained.   The  friend,  now  changed 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  our  poet  to  pen  a 
vehement  satire,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
Hyginus,  the  celebrated  mythograph,  and  at  this  time 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  library.    Ond,  however, 
docs  not  name  his  enemy,  but  execrates  him  ta  his 
Ibis.    Callimachus.  having  had  a  quarrel  with  Apol- 
lonius  Rhodiua,  satirized  him  under  the  appellation 
of  Ibis,  an  unclean  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  Orid  he- 
stowed  it  on  Hyginus,  who,  though  a  native  of  Spain, 
had  gone  in  early  youth  to  Egypt,  and  was  broogbt  front 
Alexandres  to  Rome.    He  had  offended  our  poet  by 
attempting  to  persuade  his  wife  to  accept  another  hus- 
band, and  by  soliciting  the  emperor  to  confiscate  his 
property,  with  a  view  of  having  it  bestowed  on  him- 
self.   The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  this  self- 
ish and  ungrateful  friend  cannot,  perhaps,  he  properly 
termed  a  satire,  being  a  series  of  curses  in  tbe  stvle 
of  tho  Dira  of  Valerius  Cato     They  sre  of  snch  a 
description  that,  compared  with  them,  the  Anathemas 
of  Ernulphus  and  the  Curse  of  Kchsma  may  be  consid- 
ered as  benedictions.  —  Besides  the  works  of  Orid 
which  yet  remain  entire,  snd  which  hsve  now  been 
fully  enumerated,  there  are  fragments  still  extant  from 
some  poems  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
author.    The  HahtulH-on,  which  is  much  mutilsted, 
is  attributed  to  Ovid  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Pliny  (32,  2),  who  says  that  he  has  told  many  wonder- 
ful things  concerning  tho  nature  of  fishes  i.i  bis  Halt 
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and  we  find  in  Pliny  the  name*  of  several  ■  called  /cue ;  bot  it  is  not  improbable  that,  with  bit 
fishes  which  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  |  usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
but  perhaps  were  natives  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  of  he  confounds  its  source  with  its  termination.  The 
which  Ovid  commenced  this  poem  towards  the  close  ;  Oxus  is  s  broad  and  rapid  rivtr,  snd  receives  many  afc 
of  hts  life.  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  Werna-  :  fluents,  of  which  the  most  important  mentioned  by  tha 
dorfft*  of  opinion  thst  it  was  not  written  by  Ovid,  as  ancients  waa  the  Ochus.  which,  according  to  most  se- 
ll is  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  his  works ;  snd  he  as-  J  counts,  flowed  into  the  Oxua  near  ita  month,  though 
•igus  it  to  Gratius  Paliscus.  Ovid  also  wrote  a  poem  1  some  make  it  to  have  entered  the  Caspian  by  a  separ- 
Dt  MedifMminc  faciei,  as  we  learn  from  two  lines  in  |  ate  channel.  (Strab.,  609,  518.)— The  Oxus  haa  ex- 
bis  Art  of  Lo\e  (3,  205).  It  is  doubted,  however,  erciscd  an  important  influence  upon  the  history  and 
if  the  fragment  remaining  under  this  title  be  the  gen-  !  civiliution  of  Asia.  It  haa  in  almost  sll  ages  formed 
vine  work  of  our  poet. — During  his  residence  at  Tomi,  !  the  boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of  South' 
Ovid  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  ]  western  Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scylhia  snd 
which  was  there  spoken.  The  town  had  been  ongi-  Tartary.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated 
nalty  founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  but  the  Greek  Ian*  by  its  banks,  and  those  of  the  Macedonians  were  few 
guai;e  had  been  gradually  corrupted,  from  the  influx  of  I  and  unimportant  befond  it.  The  Oxus  appasrs  slao  to 
the  Gets),  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered  I  have  formed  one  of  the  earliest  channels  for  the  coo- 
in  the  jargon  now  employed.    Ovid,  however,  com-  veyance  of  the  produce  of  India  to  the  western  court- 


posed  a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ex- 
tant, would  be  a  great  philological  curiosity.  The  aub- 
iect  he  chose  waa  the  praises  of  the  imperial  family  at 
Home.  When  completed,  he  read  it  aloud  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Gets  ;  and  he  paints  with  much  spirit 
and  animation  the  effect  it  produced  on  hia  audience. 
— After  what  haa  been  already  said  of  the  different 
works  of  Ovid  in  succession,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
dulge in  many  general  remarks  on  his  defects  or  merits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination, 
the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  his  wonderful  srt  in  bringing 
every  scene  Or  image  distinctly,  as  it  were,  before  the 
view,  snd  the  fluent,  unlaboured  ease  of  his  versifica- 
tion, have  been  universally  admired.  But  his  wit  was 
too  profuse  and  hia  fancy  too  exuberant.  The  natural 
indolence  of  his  temper,  and  his  high  self-esteem,  did 
not  |«rmit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horace,  a 


tries  of  Asia.  Strabo  informa  ua,  on  the  authority  of 
Anatobulus,  that  goods  were  conveyed  from  India 
down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  were  thence  carried 
by  the  river  Cyrue  into  Albania  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine.  (Strab.,  609  )  This  account  it 
also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Vsrro  (an.  Pltn.,  0( 
19),  who  informs  ua,  that  Pomjx'v  learned,  in  the  war 
with  Mithradates,  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by 
the  Oxus  into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the 
Caspian  to  the  river  Cyrus,  from  which  river  thev  were 
conveyed,  by  a  journey  of  five  days,  to  the  river  Phaais 
in  Pontus.  The  breadth  of  the  Oxua.  immedistely  to 
the  north  of  Bullth,  is  800  yards,  snd  its  depth  20 
feet  {Bume't  TravtU,  vol.  1,  p.  249);  but  south  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  650  yards  wide,  bnt  from  25 
to  29  feet  deep,  (/fame's-  Travels,  vol.  %  p.  5  —  En- 
tycl.  Ua.  Knowl ,  vol.  17,  p   108.) — According  to 


finished  model  of  harmony  and  proportion.  (Dunlop'a  VYahl,  tho  term  Oachan  in  Pehlvi  meant  "river,"  and 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p  349,  wee;.)— The  best  he  thinks  that  this  name  waa  softened  down  by  the 
editions  of  Ovid  ate,  that  of  Burmann.  Anut.,  1727,  Greeks  into  Oxua,  the  intermediate  form  having  beeo 


4  vols.  4  to.  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paria,  1820-24,  10 
vols.  8vo    The  edition  of  N  Heinsius,  Amst.,  1661, 

5  vols.  12mo,  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

OxiM.  small  pointed  islands,  near  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  Their  ancient  name  has 
reference  to  their  form  fOfetat).  Strabo  reports, 
that  these  are  the  same  which  Homer  calls  Thoo. 
(Oaf  .  15.  298  —  Strabo,  468.)  Stephanos  supposes 
the  Oxea  to  be  Dulichium  (s.  v.  AovXt^tov).  Thia 
group  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
to/en,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  appellation  of  Oxie.    (GelTa  Itin  ,  p.  298.) 

Oxes,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  thst  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
aootheaatern  part  of  Great  Bukharta,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
ef  1200  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxus  is  now 
ttie  Amoo  or  Jihon  (the  latter  being  the  name  given 
to  it  by  the  Arabian  geographers).  According  to  most 
of  the  ancient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the  Cssni- 
an.  and  thia  statement  ia  ssid  to  bo  confirmed  by  the 
existence  of  its  former  channel ;  but,  in  all  probsbility, 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  writers  think  that  Herodotus  spesks  of  the  Oxus 
onder  the  name  of  A  raxes  (1,  201,  acqg. ;  4,  II);  but 
k  is  more  likely  that  he  there  refers  to  the  Volga.  The 


probably  Oachua  or  Ockua.  A  Hindoo  name  fur  the 
same  river  is  said  to  be  Kaaatk,  which  means  "  water,'* 
snd  has  a  strung  resemblance  to  the  German  Waaatr. 
The  Oxua,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  aer* 
'fax*!**  as  being  in  sn  emphatic  sense  the  great  river 
of  Upper  Asia.  The  root  in  Oachan  (or  Oek-i)  t>ears 
some  analogy  to  that-  in  the  old  names  Ogygea  and 
Oceanua.  (Kid.  Ogygea.  —  Wohl,  Mttteiund  Vor- 
dtr-Aaien,  vol.  1,  p.  753  —  Ritter,  Erdknndt,  vol.  2, 
p.  22  —  liahr,  ad  Ctes  ,  p.  186.) 

Oxyoracje.  a  nation  of  India  who  are  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  the  district  now  called  Outach,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Acesines  and  Indus.  (Strabo,  701. 
— Stepk.  Bus  ,  p.  615.  —  Arrian,  6,  13.  —  Vincent'* 
Ncarekua,  p.  133  ) 

Oxyrvnchos,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  of 
Heptanomis,  and  capital  of  the  Oxyryncbita  Nome. 
It  was  aituate  on  the  canal  of  Marts,  south  of  Herac- 
leo|>olis  Magna,  and  received  ita  name  (a  translation 
very  probably  from  tho  Egyptian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
cslled  bfipvyxof  >n  Greek,  a  species  of  pike,  being 
worshipped  and  having  a  temple  here.  This  place  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  monks  and  hermits  when  Chris- 
tianity was  spread  over  Egypt.  Nothing  remains  of 
this  city,  in  the  village  called  Bekneae,  built  on  its  ru- 
ms, but  some  fragments  of  stone  pillars,  snd  a  single 
column  left  standing,  and  which  appears  to  have  form- 


historian,  however,  certainly  confounds  it  with  the  I  ed  part  of  a  portico  of  the  composite  order.    {/Eh on, 


Araxcs  of  Armenis,  since  he  says  it  rises  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Matieni  (I,  202),  and  flows  towards  the  east 
(4,  AO).  According  to  his  account,  there  were  many 
islands  in  it,  some  as  large  as  I^esbos,  snd  it  emptied 
itself  by  forty  mouths,  which  were  sll  lost  in  marshes, 
with  the  exception  of  one.  that  flowed  into  the  Caspi- 
an (1.  202).  Strabo  says,  thst  the  Oxus  rose  in  the 
Indran  Mountains,  and  flowed  nto  the  Caspian  (Strab., 
' ,  519),  which  ia  also  the  opinion  of  Mela  (3,  6) 
Ptolemy.  Phiy  (6,  IS)  makes  it  rise  in  a  lake 
6  E 


Hut.  An.,  10,  46.— Ruffinua,  de  vita  Patrvm,  Cv  6.— 
Manncrt,  Geogr  ,  vol  10.  pi.  I,  p.  412  ) 

Ozolm,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  in  Greece, 
besides  the  explanation  of  their  name  aa  given  in  a 
previous  article  (vid.  Locri  \.\  the  following  etymol- 
ogies are  mentioned  by  Psusanias.  1.  During  the 
reign  of  Oresthcus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
form  a  slick  (fuAov)  instead  of  a  whelp.  Orcathcua 
planted  this,  and  a  vine  shot  up.  from  the  branches 
(«fwv)  of  which  the  race  derived  their  nsroe.   2.  An- 
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other  explanation  made  the  term  come  from  tbe  tieneh 
(oXn)  of  the  stagnant  water  in  ilie  neighbouring  parts. 

5.  A  third  class  of  etymologists  derived  the  sppells- 
tion  from  the  stench  that  proceeded  from  the  persona 
•f  tbe  eaaiy  Oxola?,  they  bavu.g  been  accustomed  to 
wear  undrOsed  skms  ol  wild  beasts.  (Faujan.,  10, 
88.— Consult  also  Siebclis,  ad  loc.) 

a 

P. 

,  Pacati  inus,  Titus  Julius,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Gaul  about 
tbe  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign.  He  was  soon  after 
defeated.  A.D.  249,  and  put  to  death. 

Fai hvnus  (Ilo^irvoc  Cutpa),  a  promontory  of  Sicily, 
forming  tbe  southeastern  extremity  of  tbe  island,  and 
celled  also,  by  some  of  the  Latin  writers,  Pachynum. 
(Mela.  2, 7. — Plin.,  3,  8.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories that  give  to  Sicily  its  triangular  figure,  tbe 
other  two  being  Pelorua  and  Lilybasam.  The  modern 
name  is  Capo  Passaro.  Its  southernmost  point  is 
called  by  Ptolemy  Odyssea  Acra  COSvaotia  u*pa),  and 
coincides  with  (he  projection  of  the  coast  before  which 
the  islands  dtUc  Vorrenti  lie.  Between  Pachynuaand 
this  latter  cape  lies  a  small  harbour,  called  at  the  prca- 
ent  day  Porto  dt  Palo,  and  the  same  with  what  Cice- 
ro terms  Porta*  Pachyni.  (In  Verr.,  5,  34.)  It 
served  merely  ss  a  temporary  refuge  for  mariners  in 
stress  of  weather.  This  harbour  is  very  probably  meant 
by  tbe  Itin.  Marit.  when  it  gives  the  distance  "a  Syra- 
cuse Packyno"  at  400  stadia  or  45  geographical  miles 
along  the  coast,  since  the  direct  line  from  Syracuse  to 
the  promontory  of  Pachynus  ia  less  than  this.  (//in. 
Marit.,  p.  492.  ed.  Wattling. — Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
9,  jit.  2,  p.  341.) 

Pac6kus,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Orodes,  king 
•f  Panhia,  and  a  prince  of  great  merit.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Crassus,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  invade 
Syria,  having  Osaces,  a  veteran  commander,  associa- 
ted with  him.  The  Parthians  were  driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  Caius  Cassius.  and  Osaces  was  slain.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Pacorus  invaded  Syria  in  con- 
junction with  Labienus,  and,  having  many  exiled 
Romans  with  him,  met  with  complete  success,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  reduced  under  tbe  Par- 
thian away.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judsjs,  and 
placed  on  the  throne  Antigonas,  son  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  Roman  power  having  been  re- established  in  Syria 
tbe  efforts  of  Ventidiua,  Pacorue  again  crossed  the 
phrates,  but  was  defeated  and  alain  by  the  Roman 
commander.  His  death  wax  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des, who  for  several  days  refused  all  nourishment. 
(Justin*  42,  4.—  Veil.  Patcrc,  12,  78.— Tacit .,  Hut  , 

6.  9.)— II.  Son  of  Vonones  II.,  king  of  Panhia.  He 
received  from  his  brother  Vologeses,  who  succeeded 
Vonones,  the  country  of  Media  as  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  Alani, 
who  compelled  him  to  lake  ahelter  for  some  time  in 
tbe  mountains.    (Tack  .,  Ann.,  15,  2  et  14.) 

Pactolus,  a  river  of  Lydia,  rising  in  the  southeast- 
em  part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mu*,  after  having  passed  by  Sardes.  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Croesus.  Its  sands  were  auriferous,  tbe  parti- 
cles of  gold  being  washed  down  by  the  mountain  tor- 
lenls  (Phn..  5,  29),  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  called 
Ckrytorrhoas.  The  poets  accounted  for  the  golden 
sands  of  the  river  by  the  fable  of  Midas  having  bathed 
in  its  wsters  when  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the 
transmuting  powers  of  his  touch.  (Kid.  Midas.)  It 
was  from  the  gold  found  amid  the  sands  of  the  Pacto- 
lua  that  Crassus  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  great  rich- 
es. At  a  time  when  this  precious  melsl  was  scarce, 
tbe  labour  of  procuring  it  in  this  way  was  no  doubt 
well  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  neglected  ;  and  Sirs  bo.  paaaing  over  the  true  rea- 
son, informs  us  that  tbe  river  yielded  no  more  (vvv  d* 


tffAt Aoijrc  to  y^y/ra.- — Strab.,  627).  Callirnacbus  and 
Dionystus  Periegetes  speak  of  the  swans  of  tbe  Facte* 
lus.  (CaUtm.,  H.  in  Del.,  249.  — Duntya.  Pentg  . 
830 )  The  Turkish  name  of  ibis  stream  is  tbe  Bagsm- 
ly.  {Cramer's  Afia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  442. — Mmnnc'., 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  3,  p.  361.) 

Pacuvius,  M.  an  early  Roman  dramatic  poet,  the 
nephew  of  Ennius  by  a  sister  of  hi*  (Pit*  ,  36, 4),  was 
born  at  Brundisium,  A  UC.  534.  At  Route  be  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  LaMiua,  who,  tn  Ci- 
cero's treatise  Dt  AmicUia,  calls  huo  bis  host  and 
friend,  'l'here  is  an  idle  story,  that  Pacuvius  had  three 
wives,  all  of  whom  successively  hanged  themselves  on 
the  same  tree  ;  and  that,  lamenting  this  to  Atlius,  who 
was  married,  he  begged  for  a  slip  of  it  to  plant  to  au 
own  garden ;  an  anecdote  which  has  been  very  ten- 
busly  confuted  by  Annibal  di  Leo,  in  bia  learned  u>e- 
moir  on  Pacuvius.  A  story  somewhat  similar  to  the 
is  told  of  a  Sicilian  by  Cicero  (dt  Oral.,  2.  69).  Pa- 
cuviua,  besides  attending  to  poetry,  employed  himself 
also  tn  painting.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Roman*  »&e 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  thai  elegant  art, 
and  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  pic- 
ture which  he  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  ia 
llie  Forum  Bmanum.  (Phn.,  35,  4.)  He  publishes 
his  lsst  piece  st  the  age  of  eighty  (Cic,  Brut..c.  63); 
after  which,  being  oppressed  with  old  age,  and  affict- 
ed  with  perpetual  bodily  illness,  he  retired  to  TareoUn, 
where  he  died,  after  having  nearly  completed  bts  aias- 
ticth  year.  (Aid.  Cell  ,  13.  2.  —  Huron.,  Ckron.,  p. 
39.)  An  elegant  epitaph,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  is  quoted  with  much  commendation  by 
Aulus  Gellius,  who  calls  it  vtrecundustmum  et  pans- 
timum  (I,  24).  It  sppears  to  bsve  been  inscribed  oe 
a  tombstone,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  a  puHtc  road, 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Romans.— 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  tbe  tragedies  of  Pactum* 
remain,  our  opinion  of  hia  dramatic  merits  can  ooli  t* 
formed  at  second  hsnd.  from  the  observations  of  that* 
critics  who  wrote  while  his  works  were  yet  extant  Ci- 
cero, though  he  blames  bis  style,  and  characterizes  hue 
as  a  poet  malt  locuius  (Brut.,  c.  74),  places  him  oa 
tbe  same  level  lor  tragedy  as  Ennius  for  epic  poetry, at 
Cs>cilius  for  comedy  ;  and  he  mentions,  in  his  tresis* 
tic  Orator e,  that  his  verses  were  by  many  centred 
aa  highly  laboured  and  adorned  :  "  Omnes  apnd  a»« 
ornati  elaboratiaue  runt  versus."  It  waa  in  this  b> 
bo u red  polish  ol  versification,  and  skill  in  the  Jrsro*- 
tic  conduct  of  the  scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pxi- 
vius  chiefly  consisted  ;  for  so  the  lines  of  Horses  fc»v« 
been  usually  interpreted,  where,  speaking  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  entertained  concerning  tbe  dramatic  writers 
of  Rome,  he  says  (£>.,  2,  I,  56), 

"Ambigitur  quoties  uter  vtro  sit  prior,  anftrt 
Pacuvius  doctifamam  senis,  Auius  alti ;" 

and  the  same  meaning  must  be  affixed  to  the  parage 
in  Quiutilian  :  "  Vmum  tamen  Allio  plus  fnWar; 
Pacuvium  videri  doctiortm,  qui  esse  *W*i  ad/want, 
volant."  (Inst  ,  Orat.,  10.  1.)  Most  other  latin 
critics,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  prrfer  A  in- 
ns, allow  Pacuvius  to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  The 
names  sre  still  preserved  of  about  20  tragedies  of  Psco- 
vius.  Of  these  the  Antiopa  was  one  of  the  wo?t  distin- 
guished. It  was  regarded  by  Cicero  aa  a  great  national 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name  ( De  r'in.. 
1,2.)  Persius,  however,  ridicules  a  passage  in  this  tra- 
gedy, where  Antiopa  talka  of  propping  her  melancholy 
heart  with  misfortunes  (1,  78)  — With  regard  to  the 
Dulorcstcs  (Orestes  Servus),  another  of  these  tragedies, 
there  has  been  a  good  desl  of  discussion  and  difficulty. 
Naivtns,  Ennius,  and  Attius  are  all  said  to  have  writ- 
ten tragedies  which  bore  the  title  of  Dulartstes ;  bet 
a  late  German  writer  has  attempted,  at  gre*t  length,  to 
show  that  this  ia  a  misconception ;  and  that  all  lbs 
fragments  whicb  bate  been  classed  with  tbe  remains 
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•f  these  three  dramatic  poets,  belong  to  the  Dulorettes 
of  Paeunus,  who  was,  in  truth,  the  only  I  .aim  poet  that 
wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  appellation.  What  the  ten- 
•or  or  subject  of  the  play,  however,  may  have  been,  he 
admits,  is  difficult  to  determine,  as  the  different  pas- 
sages still  extant  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  life 
of  Orestes ;  which  is  rather  adverse,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, to  his  idea,  that  all  these  fragments  wcis*  writ- 
ten by  the  same  person,  unless,  indeed,  Pacuvius  had 
utterly  set  at  defiance  the  observance  of  the  celebrated 
unities  of  the  ancient  drama.  On  the  whole,  however, 
he  agrees  with  Stanley  in  his  remarks  on  the  Choe- 
phori  of  JCschvlus,  that  the  subject  of  the  Choephori, 
which  is  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes  on  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father,  is  also  that  of  the  Dulorestes  of 
Pacuvius.  (Eberhjjrdt,  Z  us  land  dcr  sehonen  Wtssen- 
cht/ien  bet  den  Romcrn,  p  35,  seqq .) — In  the  Jlwna, 
the  scene  where  the  shade  of  Polydorus,  who  had  been 
assassinated  by  the  King  of  Thrace,  appears  to  his 
mother,  was  long  the  favourite,  of  a  Koman  audience, 
who  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  the  same  partiality  for 
such  spectacles  that  we  still  entertain  for  the  goblins  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth  — All  the  plays  of  Pacuvius  were 
either  imitated  or  translated  from  the  Greek,  except 
Paulus  This  was  of  his  own  invention,  and  was  the 
first  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  Roman  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  only  five  lines  of  it  extant,  and 
these  do  not  enable  us  to  ascertain  which  Koman  of 
the  name  of  Paulus  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy. It  was  probably  either  Paulus  ^Emilius,  who  fell 
at  Canna>,  or  his  son,  whose  story  was  a  memorable 
instance  uf  the  instability  of  human  happiness,  as  he 
lost  both  his  children  by  his  second  marriage,  one  five 
days  before  and  the  other  five  days  after,  hjs  Macedo- 
nian triumph. — From  no  one  play  of  Pacuvius  are  there 
more  than  fifty  lines  preserved,  and  these  gem  rally 
vtrv  much  detached.  It  docs  not  appear  that  his 
tragedies  had  much  success  or  popularity  in  his  own 
»ge  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  his  sub- 
jects to  foreign  mythology  and  unknown  history.  Iph- 
tgcnia  and  Orestes  were  always  more  or  less  strangers 
t<i  a  Koman  audience,  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
thine  and  similar  personages  flourished,  never  attained 
in  Rome  to  a  healthy  and  perfect  existence.  (Dunlop's 
Roma*  Literature,  vol.  1.  p.  343.  seqq.)—  The  frag- 
ments of  Pacuvius  arc  given  in  the  collections  of  Ste- 
phens, Maittaire,  dec. 


long  counts  it  receives  a  great  namber  of  tributaries, 

its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of  almost  every 
stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern  and  southern  decliv- 
ities of  the  Alps,  and  the  noithcrn  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  anciently 
reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which 
was  the  southernmost,  being  called  Padnsa,  aod  now 
Po  di  Prtmaro.  It  was  this  mouth  also  to  which  the 
appellations  Eridanus  and  Spincticum  Ostium  «trt ap- 
plied. It  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near  Tngaboli, 
the  modem  Ferrara,  which  was  anciently  styled  Vula- 
na  Ostium,  hut  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara. 
[Pulyb..  2,  16.)  Pliny  mentions  the  following  other 
branches  or  mouths  of  the  Po  :  the  Caprasisi  Ostium, 
now  Bocca  di  bcl  Occhto ;  Sagis,  now  Fossa/re ;  and 
Carbonaria,  now  Po  d'  Ariano  (3,  16)  The  Fossa 
Philistina  is  the  Po  grande.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol  1,  p.  115.)— The  Padus  is  rendered  famous  in  the 
legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaelhon,  who  fell 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunder- 
boll  of  Jove.    (Kid.  Phaethon.) 

Padus*.  the  same  with  the  Ostium  Spincticum,  oi 
southernmost  branch  of  the  river  Padus.  (Vid.  Pa- 
dus.) A  canal  was  cut  by  Augustus  from  the  Padusa 
to  Ravenna.  (Valg.,  el.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.,  JEn., 
1 1,  456  )  Virgil  speaks  of  the  swans  along  Us  banks 
(/.  c— Cramer**  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p  114). 

I'.i  iv,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo,  who  under 
this  name  was  cither  considered  as  a  destroying  (rra/u, 
"  to  smite"),  or  as  a  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frees  the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (rravu.  "to  caust 
to  erase'').  The  tragedians,  accordingly,  by  an  ana- 
logical appellation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  both  these  attributes  belonged,  by  the  title  of 
Pa  an.  (Eurip  ,  Hippol ,  1373.  —  AZseh.,  ap.  Slob.. 
Srrm  .  p.  121  )  And  thus  this  double  character  of 
Apollo,  hy  virtue  of  which  he  wax  equally  formidable 
as  a  foe  and  welcome  as  an  ally  (.Esch.,  A  fin.,  518), 
was  authorized  by  ihe  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Homer 
speaks  of  Paeon  (Ilaiiiuv;  aa  a  separate  individual, 
and  the  physician  of  Olympus ;  hut  this  division  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  to 
actual  worship.  Hesiod  also  made  the  same  distinc 
lion.  (Sehol-  ad  Horn.,  Od  ,  4,  231  )  Still,  however, 
Apollo  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  deity  of  the 
healing  art.  From  very  early  limes,  the  paean  had,  in 
the  Pythian  temple,  been  appointed  lo  be  sung  in  hon- 


PaDos,  now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an-  our  of  Apollo.  "  (Horn  ,  Hymn,  ad  Avolt  —  Eurip., 
ciently  called  also  Eridanus.  an  appellation  which  is  Ion,  129,  140.  —  Pind.,  Paan,  ap.  Fragm.)  The 


frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  almost  al 
ways  by  Greek  authors.  ( Kid.  Eridanus  )  This  lat- 
ter name,  however,  belongs  properly  to  the.  Ostium 
Spineticum  of  the  Padus.    (/'/in.,  3,  20.  —  M utter. 


song,  like  other  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  sung.  The  god  was  first 
called  Pcan,  then  the  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers 
themselves.     (Hem  ,  Hymn,  ad  Apoll.,  272,  320.) 


Etrusker,  vol.  I,  p.  2*25.)    The  name  Padus  is  said  I  Now  we  know  that  the  pa?an  was  originally  sung  at 
to  have  been  derived  from  a  word  in  the  language  of  the  cessation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory;  and  gen- 
erally, when  any  evil  was  averted,  it  was  performed  as 
a  purification  from  the  pollution.    (Proelus,  ap  Phot. 


the  Gauls,  which  denoted  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  ihoio  trees  growing  near  its 
source  {Plin  .  3,  16  )  Whatever  be  the  derivation 
of  the  term  Padus,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
which  was  Bodincus.  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
ia  said  to  signify  "  bottomless."  (Compare  the  Ger 
man  hodenlos. — Daleeamp,  ad  Plin.,  3,  16  )  The  Po 
risca  in  Mons  Vesulus,  now  Monte  Visa,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Druentia  or  Durance,  runs  in  an  east- 
erlv  direction  for  more  than  500  miles,  and  discharges 
k«  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
Portus  Venetus  or  Venice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
bear  boat*  and  barges  at  30  miles  from  its  source,  but 
the  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfre- 
eoently  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
current.  Its  waters  arc  liable  to  sudden  increase  from 
the  melting  of  the  snows  and  from  hoavy  falls  of  rain, 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  it  being  almost  all  mountain- 
streams  ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 
it 


—  Soph..,  (Ed  7'.,  188. — S>hol  ad  Soph  .  (Ed.  T, 
174 — Suid..  *.  v.  Iniuv  )    The  ehani  was  loud  and 


{'ovous,  as  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  preserving 
icaling  deity.  (Callim  ,  Hymn  ad  Apoll.,  21.)  Be- 
sides the  p*eans  of  victory,  however,  there  were  others 
that  were  sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  (AKsrh  , 
Sept.  c  Thth  .  250) ;  and  there  was  a  iradit  ion,  (hat 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  lo  /*«*»'* 
at  the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python.  (Cc.ih**. 
ad  Apoll  .  1 13  —  Apoll.  Rh  .  2,  710  —  Compare  Alhc- 
naus,  p.  15,  701,  c  )  The  pa-an  of  victory  varied  ae- 
according  to  the  different  tribes;  all  Dorians,  namely, 
Spartans,  Argives.  Corinthians,  and  Syracusans,  had 
the  same  one.  (Thucyd  ,  7,  44. — Compare  4.  43.) 
This  use  of  the  pian  as  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, sufficiently  explains  its  double  meaning;  it  bore 
a  mournful  sense  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  a  joy- 
ous one  in  reference  to  the  victory.    (Mailer's  Duty- 


a  course,  great  dikes  arc  erected  on  both  aides  ol  Hit 
liver  to  nrotcct  the  lands  from  inundation.   During  its  [  ans,  vol.  1,  p.  319,  *eqq  ,  Eng.  transl ) 
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Pmmaxi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  supposed  by 
D'Anvtlle  and  Wersebe  to  have  occupied  the  present 
district  of  Famene,  in  Luxemburg.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  2, 
4. — D'Anvillt,  Notice  de  la  Gaule,  p.  188. — Wersebe. 
uberdu  Volker.  des  alien  Teutscktands,  Hanno.,  1826.) 
Lema.re.  however,  thinks  the  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  names,  on  which  this  opinion  is  found- 
ed, too  far-fetched.    (Ind.  Geogr.  ad  C<et>,  ».  v.) 

Ymoh  (Ilatuv),  or,  according  to  the  earlier  and  Ho- 
meric form  of  the  name,  P.ccon  (Tlatrjuv).  the  i»hy- 
sician  of  the  gods.  Nothing  is  said  in  Homer  about 
his  origin.  All  we  arc  tola  is,  that  he  cured  Mars 
when  wounded  by  Diomcde  (II..  6,  899).  and  Pluto 
«f  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  given  him  by  Hercules 
(It.,  5,  401).  and  also  that  the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  of  his  race.  [Od  ,  4,  232.)  He  would  stem  to 
have  been,  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  legend, 
distinct  from  Apollo,  though  perhaps  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  (Ketghlley's  Mythology,  p.  200. — 
Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Pxan  ) 

P.*d*Ks  (Uaiovec).  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation, 
(bat  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more  properly 
eaJled  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  .Egean 
as  far  as  the  Euxme.  This  we  collect  from  Hcrodo- 
tus's  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Pcones  with  the  Pe- 
"inthians,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Prouontis,  at  no  great  distance  from  Byzantium.  Ho- 
mer, who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pamnes,  represents  them  as  following  their  leader  As- 
teropams  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and 
places  them  in  ."Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius. 
(Jl ,  11,  849.)  We  know  also  from  Livy  (40,  3)  that 
Emathia  once  bore  the  name  of  Psonia,  though  at 
what  period  we  cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another 
passage  in  the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Dardani  of  Illy ria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Pxonia  (45.  29).  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states,  that 
the  Paeonea  wcro  a  colony  of  the  Tcucri,  who  came 
from  Troy  (5,  13. — Compare  7,  20),  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tcucri.  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination.  Herodotus, 
who  dwells  principally  on  the  hisiory  of  the  Pxonians 
around  the  Strymon.  informs  us,  that  they  were  early 
divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  moat  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Asia  by  Mcgaliyzus.  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
order  of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  arc  given  in  detail  by  Herodotus,  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book,  c.  12.  ft  appears,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  that  these  Paeonians  afterward  cflectcd 
their  escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (5,  98).  Those  who  were  found 
ou  the  tine  of  march  pursued  bv  Xerxes  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  monarch  in  his  expedition.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  main  body  of  the  Pconian 
nation  near  the  Strymon ;  but  Thucydidcs  (2,  99),  with 
Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  river  Axius.  But  1 
if  we  follow  Strabo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to  j 
remove  I  be  western  limits  of  the  nation  as  far  as  the  ( 
great  chain  of  Mount  Scardus  and  the  borders  of  Ilty- 
na.  In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  Erigonua  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Pas- 
ouia.  This  large  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and 
third  regions  of  Macedonia.  (Lir>.,  44.  29.)  The 
Pafonians.  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a 
separate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  Paj- 
onia,  named  Autoleon,  who  la  said  to  have  received  as- 
sistance from  Cassander  against  the  Antariatm,  an  Illy- 
rian  horde,  who  had  invaded  hia  country.  (Died.  Sic., 
90,  19.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  toI.  1,  p.  206,  seqq.) 
956 


T'aiokT *,  the  country  of  the  Pajones.  (VH.  Yrorw  | 
P/Istanus  Sinus,  a  gulf  on  the  lower  coast  of  Italy, 
its  upper  shore  belonging  to  Campania,  and  its  lower 
to  Lucania.  According  to  Strabo  (251),  it  extended 
from  the  Siren's  Cape  to  the  Promontory  of  Posidinm. 
The  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  Its  ancient 
appellation  was  derived  from  the  city  of  Panto m. 

Pjtbrvu,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lueania,  in  Luwcr 
Italy,  below  the  river  Silarus,  and  not  far  from  tat 
western  coast.  Its  Greek  appellation  was  Posidonia, 
the  place  being  so  called  in  honour  of  Neptune  (floon- 
dwv).  The  name  Paestum  is  used  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters more  commonly  This  latter  Mazocchi,  on  no 
very  good  grounds,  derives  from  the  Phoenician  /W 
tan  or  Postan.  the  alleged  root,  with  some  Oneotal 
scholars,  for  the  Greek  noortdwv.  (Vid..  bowerer, 
remarks  under  the  article  Neptunus  )  Nothing,  bow- 
ever,  can  be  more  fallacious  than  Phoenician  etymolo- 
gies— The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  has  af- 
forded matter  of  much  conjecture  and  discossKHi  is 
antiquaries.  Mazocchi,  who  has  just  been  referred  to, 
makes  Psstum  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  to  which  place  be  also  as- 
signs the  origin  of  the  Dorian  race  !  This  same  wri- 
ter distinguishes  between  Pa>slum  and  Poaidonia,  tba 
latter  place  having  been  founded,  according  to  him.  a 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  by  a  Sybarite 
colony,  who  expelled  at  the  same  time  the  pnmitiw 
inhabitants  of  Pacstum.  Eustace  (Class.  Tour,  toI 
3.  p.  92),  following  this  authority,  bas  fallen  into  la* 
same  error  of  making  Pcstum  and  Posidouia  di»unct 
places. — Those  who  contend  for  an  earlier  ongm  tbaa 
that  which  history  assigns  to  Palatum,  adduce  in  rap- 
port of  their  opinion  the  Oscan  or  Etruscan  coins  of 
this  city,  with  such  barbarous  legends  as  PHISTV, 
PHlSTVL,PHlSTELlA,PHISTVLIS,arjd  PHI1S. 
A  very  eminent  numismatic  writer,  however,  attribute! 
them  to  a  different  town  But,  even  supposing  that 
they  ought  to  be  referred  to  Paestum,  it  mu«  bs 
proved  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  w*b 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  flOM,  FIOIEl.  110- 
2E1AAN,  nOIEl AQNEA.  Others  inscribed  ITAEJ, 
IIAI2,  nAI2TA.NO.  are  more  recent,  and  belong  «• 
Paestum  m  its  character  of  a  Roman  colonv  («^'nB» 
Monet.  Vet.,  p.  16  and  14  —  Ptoli,  Ravine  itltt  otA 
di  Pesto  Tav.,  49  —  Micali,  Italia  avanti  tl  ionrm 
dei  Romani.  vol.  1.  p  233 — RomaneHiy  vol  1,  p  331 
—Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  362.)— It  seem*  *►* 
generally  determined,  that  whether  the  fJ^om  « 
Tyrrbeiii  were  the  original  possessors  of  this  root, 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to  those  majestic  piles  whack, 
under  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  Paestum,  form  at  iha^ 
present  dav  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  ail  whs 
have  visited  them.  The  temples  of  Ps?stum  too 
closely  resemble  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  stroctort 
the  early  edifices  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  to  be  the  work 
of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.  The  Tuscan* 
to  whom  alone  they  could  be  referred,  have  left  u»  »• 
example  of  a  similar  style  in  any  of  their  architectural 
monuments. — Strabo  ia  the  only  ancient  writer  wb* 
has  transmitted  to  us  any  positive  account  of  tb* 
foundation  of  Posidonia.  He  atates,  that  it  wa»baift 
by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  in  the  first 
instance,  but  th3t  it  was  afterward  removed  more  iota 
the  interior.  (Strab.,  251  )  This  account  is  farther 
confirmed  by  Scyinnus  of  Chios,  and  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  extent  of  dominion  possessed  hy  S»* 
beris  at  an  early  period  on  this  sea,  where  she  founded 
also  the  towns  of  Iaiis  and  Scidrus.  (Herod  .  6. 51 ) 
We  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date  of  thai 
establishment  of  the  Sybarites ;  but  we  have  t*» 
6xed  points  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  rigtrt 
conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  first  is  the  founds  oc 
of  Sybaris  itself,  which  took  place  about  720  B  C.  • 
the  other  is  that  of  Velta,  a  Phoca?an  colony,  built,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,  In  the  reign  of  Cvros,  * 
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540  B.C.  It  will  be  seen  by  that  historian's 
of  the  events  which  induced  the  Phocasans  to 
MiUe  on  the  shores  of  Lucama,  that  they  were  chiefly 
led  to  form  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  a  citizen 
ef  Posidonia  (1,  167}.  It  may  thence  reasonably  be 
supposed,  that  the  latter  city  had  already  existed  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years. — There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticulars on  record  relative  to  Us  history.  That  it  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  is 
tvident  from  the  circumstance  of  its  name  having  been 
attached  to  the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno  {vol.  Pxsta- 
Bua  Sinus) ;  and  we  poascsa  yet  farther  confirmation 
of  the  fart  in  the  splendid  monumenta  which  age  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  deface  or  destroy.  It  appears 
from  Sirs  bo  that  the  Posidoniataj,  jealous  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Velia,  endeavoured  more  than  once  to 
leduce  that  town  to  subjection  :  these  attempts,  how- 
ever, proved  fruitless  ;  and,  not  long  after,  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  the  aggres- 
sions ol  the  Lucani,  the  most  determined  and  danger- 
ous of  all  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to 
contend.  After  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were 
at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
these  barbarians,  and  to  submit  to  their  authority.  It 
was  probably  to  rescue  Posidonia  from  their  yoke  that 
Alexander  of  Epirua  landed  here  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Lucatuans 
and  Sammies  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  (Ltv.,  8, 
17.)  The  Romans,  having  subsequently  conquered 
the  Lucani,  became  possessed  of  Posidonia,  whither 
they  sent  a  colony  A.U.C.  480.  (Lip  ,  Epit.,  14,  et 
87,  10  —  Strab .,  251.)  The  loss  of  their  liberty,  even 
under  these  more  distinguished  conquerors,  and  still 
more  the  abolition  of  their  usages  and  habits  as  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  afflicting  to  the  Posi- 
doniaic.  Ansloxenus,  a  celebrated  musician  and  phi- 
losopher at  Tarcntum,  who  is  quoted  by  Alheneua(10, 
1 1  j,  feelingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapless  peo- 
ple. "  We  follow  the  example,"  aays  this  writer,  "of 
the  Possdoniaue,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
come Tuscans,  or,  rather,  Romans  instead  of  Greeks, 
and  to  adopt  the  language  and  institutions  of  barba- 
rians, still,  however,  annually  commemorate  one  of  the 
festivals  of  Greece.  On  that  day  it  is  their 
to  assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  their  ancient  riles  and  language,  and  to 
lament  and  shed  tears  in  common  over  their  sad  desli 
ny  :  after  which  they  retire  in  silence  to  their  homes." 
—The  unhealthy  situation  of  IV stum,  which  has  been 
remarked  by  Slrabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
colony  from  attaining  to  any  degree  of  importance  ; 
and  aa  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented  coast  (Cic. 
td  Alt.,  11,  17),  and  had  no  trade  of  its  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  we  find  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebrity  of  its  roses,  which  were  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.  (  Vtrg.,  Georg.,  4,  1 18. — 
Propert  ,  4.  5  —  Odd.  Met.,  15,  708.— Id  ,  ep.  e  Pan- 
to, 2,  4  —  Auson..  Idyll.,  14  )— The  ruins  of  Passtum, 
aa  haa  already  been  remarked,  form  a  great  object  of 
attraction  to  the  modern  tourist.  Eustace  has  given  a 
very  spirited  description  of  the  beautiful  temples  of 
this  ancient  city,  the  most  striking  edifices,  unques- 
tionably, which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  lime 
and  the  barbarians  in  Italy.  (Class.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
94.  Mff.)  "  Within  these  walla,"  he  remarks  in  con- 
clusion, "  that  once  encircled  a  populous  and  splendid 
city,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two  farmhouses,  a  villa, 
and  a  church.  The  remaining  space  is  covered  with 
thick  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  bramblea  spread- 
ing over  the  rums,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating 
corn.  A  few  rosebushes,  the  remnants  of  biferi  ro- 
stria  Pasti,  flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and 
atill  blossom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
as  if  to  support  their  ancient  fame,  and  justify  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  poets.  The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
tbeu  fragrance.    Amid  these  objects,  and  scenes  rural 
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and  ordinary,  rise  tbe  three  temples,  like  tbe  mausole- 
ums of  the  ruined  city,  dark,  silent,  and  majestic. — 
Peslum  stands  in  a  fertile  plsm,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile  distant  on  the 
south  by  tine  hills :  on  the  north  by  the  Bsy  of  Saler- 
no and  its  rugged  border  ;  while  to  the  east  the  coun- 
try swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  their 
ancient  names  Callimaraand  Cautena,  and  behind  them 
lowers  Mount  Alburnua  itself  with  its  pointed  sum- 
mits."   (Class.  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  99,  scqq— Cramer's 


Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  362,  teqg  ) 

Va  i Can  in*,  the  huab 
Arris.) 


jinx,  the  husband  of  Arria.  (Vid. 


Pagas m,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinua 
Pagascua,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  On- 
cheslus.  It  was  the  port  of  Iolcos,  and  afterward  of 
Phene,  and  waa  remarkable  in  Grecian  story  aa  the 
harbour  whence  the  ahip  Argo  set  sail  on  her  diatant 
voyage.  It  was,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  that  it  de- 
rived its  name  (rom  the  construction  of  that  famous 
vessel  (rtiiyvvfu,  "  to  construct").  But  Slrabo  is  of 
opinion  that  a  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  nu- 
merous springs  which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  (mr}Vt 
a  spring),  and  this,  indeed,  seems  the  preferable  ety- 
mology. (Strabo,  436.  —  Compare  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.,  1,  237.)  Apollo  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  411.)  Hermippus,  a  comic 
poet,  cited  by  Atbenaua  (1,  49),  says  of  this  town, 

at  Xlayaaal  dWAovr  kcu  oriyuaTiac  rnipixovai. 

Its  site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  castle  of 
Volo.  (GelCs  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  260  —  Cra- 
mer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  431.)  Pagasw  gave  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulf,  on  the  shores  of  which  it 
was  situated  ;  and  which  we  find  variously  designated, 
as  Pagaseticus  Sinus  (Seyl.,  p.  25.  —  Strab.,  438),  or 
Pagasttes  (Demosth  ,  Phil.,  Epxst  ,  159),  Pagasffiua 
(Mela,  2,  3),  and  Pagasicus  (Pltn..  4,  9).  In  modern 
geography  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Volo.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  432.) 

Paoas.vi  s  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast 
of  Magnesia ;  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo.    ( Vid.  Pagaac.) 

Pauemon,  I.  a  sea  dcity,  son  of  Athsmas  and  Ino. 
His  original  name  was  Melicerta,  and  he  assumed  that 
of  Palxmon  after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea  de- 
ity by  Neptune.  (Vid.  Athainai,  and  Leucothea.) 
Both  Palcmon  and  his  mother  were  held  powerful  to 
save  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  marinera. 
Palasmon  was  usually  represented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  his  honour, 
and  indeed  his  name  (UaXaJuuv,  "  Champion")  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  ihem.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 
219  )— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (Si.  or  Q  Remmius), 
the  preceptor  of  Qumtilian,  and  who  flourished  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
morals.  He  was  also  excessively  arrogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  literature  was  born  and  would  die  with 
him.  (Juv..  6,  452  —  Id..  7,  115. — Suet ,  He  Illustr. 
gramm,  23—Dodwell,  Ann  Quint.,  p.  183.  seqq  )— 
III.  or  Pahemonius,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts.    (Apoll  Rhod.,  1,  202,  seqq.—Krause,  ad  loc.) 

Palatpaphos.     Vid.  Paphns. 

PxLiBPHATUs,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  north 
western  section  of  the  cuuntry,  plundered  by  Philip, 
in  his  retreat  through  Theasaly,  after  his  defeat  on  thr 
hanks  of  the  Aoiis.  (Livy,  32,  13.)  —  II.  An  carl; 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  Tbe  lexi. 
cograuher  states,  that,  according  to  some,  he  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess  of  Del- 
phi, while  others  placed  him  after  her.  Suidas  citea 
the  following  productions  of  hia.  1.  A  Cosmirpo-ia, 
in  five  books  —2.  The  Nitimly  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
in  four  books  — 3.  Di*  .oursts  of  Venus  and  Love 
('A^podi'njc  eat  'Epu'jf  fuvai  «tol  Aoyoi),  in  five 
books.— 4.  The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  New 
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tine — 6.  Lai  ova's  treat  (AnroCc  nX&Katior).  (SchoU, 
Hist  Lit.  (?r.,vol.  1,  p.  36.) — III.  A  native  either  of 
Pare*  or  Priene,  who  lived  in  the  Une  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  wrote,  according  to  Snidas,  a  work  in 
fire  hooka,  entitled  'Airtoro.  "  Incredible  Things" 
[Said.,  s.  v ) — IV.  A  native  of  Abydoa,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Aristotle's.  He  wrote  several  historical 
works.  {Suid.,  s.  v.) — V.  A  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dre!, according  to  Snida*,  but  called  by  Tietxes  and 
others  *  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which 
be  lived  is  not  stated.  (Fabric  ,  Bill.  Gr.,  lib.  1,  c. 
St.)  Suidas  mentions  a  work  by  him,  entitled  "  Ex- 
planations of  thimgM  reUted  in  Mythology  "  This 
seems  to  be  the  production  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  in  one  book,  divided  into  50  short  chapters,  under 
the  name  of  Palephatus,  and  which  is  commonly  en- 
titled On  IncrcdibU  things"  (Utpi  'Kniaruv).  The 
author  explains,  according  to  his  fashion,  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  Greek  fables,  such  as  those  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  I*apittu>,  Pasiphae,  Actaran,  dtc.  All  these 
legends  have,  according  to  him,  an  historical  basis, 
and  more  or  less  truth  connected  with  them,  but  which 
has  been  strangely  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  Pahephatua,  therefore,  may  be  as- 
signed, as  a  mythologist,  to  what  is  termed  the  class  of 
pragmatisers.  The  work  ia  written  in  a  very  good 
style,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced  nature  of  many 
of  the  explanations,  may  be  regarded  as,  in  some  re- 
spects, an  instructive  book.  Virgil  alludes  to  Pale- 
phatus  in  his  Cms, 


"  Docta  PaUphaiia  testatur  voce  papyrus  " 

The  term  docta  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  productions 
of  some  Alcxandrcan  writer,  and  the  word  papyrus  to 
imply  that  his  work  consisted  merely  of  a  single  book. 
Sim  son  places  Palvphatus  in  409  B  C  (Chron  Ca- 
tho/.,  col.  779),  while  Saxius  assigns  him  to  322  B.C. 
(Onomast.,  vol.  1,  p.  88  )— The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  nepi  'Axietruv  is  that  of  Fischer,  Lips.,  1789, 
8vo,  in  the  prolegomena  to  which  is  contained  much 
information  from  Fahricius,  relative  to  the  various  in- 
dividuals who  have  borne  the  nsmo  of  Pakphatus. 
There  are  also  two  other  pieces  published  with  this 
work  under  the  name  of  Pa!a»phatus,  one  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  (SrhbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
194  ) 

Pa  lupous.    Vid.  Neapolis. 

PAi.ifcsTB,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirus,  on  the  Chao- 
nian  coast,  and  south  of  the  Ceraunian  promontory. 
Here  Caisar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  tho  war  against  Potnpey  in  Illvria. 
{Bell.  Civ  .  3,  6.)  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  this  name  is 
written  Pharsalia  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucan  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  read  Palvsta  (5,  463,  seqq.). 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
of  Paleassa,  marked  in  modern  maps  as  being  about 
twenty-five  milca  southeast  of  the  Acroccraunian  cape. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  seqq.) 

PalastIna,  a  country  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properly  speaking,  forming  part  of  that  land.  In  its 
earliest  acceptations,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  having 
Ascalon  for  its  chief  city.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud  ,  3 
— Id.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1,  19.)  It  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
terma  Palestine  and  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  as 
synonymous.  The  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  name  Palaeatina ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  tho  Philistasi  or  Philistines.  A  full  description 
of  Palestine  will  he  found  under  the  article  Judaa  — 
A  late  writer  (Russell,  Egypt,  p.  71)  has  revived 
"Wilford's  etymology  for  the  name  Palajstina,  name- 
ly, Pali  stan,  "  Shepherd  land,"  and  has  adopted  the 
theory  relative  to  the  migration  of  the  Pali,  or  Shep- 
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herd- race,  from  India  towards  the  West.  It  as  very 
surf >n sing  that  such  a  derivation  as  this  abouM  ba 

Srravety  advanced  at  the  present  day,  when  then  us 
ew  who  do  not  know  how  little  faith  is  to  be  rvpwd 
in  the  researches  of  Captain  Wtlford.  and  bow  grisly 
he  was  imposed  upon  by  the  pundits  of  Indis. 

Pal«tvbus,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on  th*  Con- 
tinent.   ( Vtd.  Tyros.) 

Pai.ameocs,  son  of  Nauplios,  king  of  Eutxta,  and 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Chiron.  He  is  celebrated  m 
fable  as  the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures;  oftba 
games  of  chess  and  backgammon ;  as  having  regulated 
the  year  by  the  eon,  end  the  twelve  months  by  the  moon ; 
and  aa  having  introduced  the  mode  of  forming  troop 
into  battalions.  He  was  said  lo  have  been  the  first 
also  who  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a  snick- 
word.  (Philostr.,  Heroic  ,  p.  682,  ed\  MonH—Ft* 
san.,  10,  31—  Eudocia,  p.  321  —  Schol.  ad  Evtf., 
Orcst ,  426  )  Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  addition  sf 
tho  four  letters  8.  £,  X,  to  the  Greek  alphata 
(Pliny,  7,  57) ;  for  which  Suidas  gives  Z.  &  ♦,  X 
(Suia  ,  s.  v.  Xlu'kafi{}6nc.  —  Consult  Salman  ,  as*  n> 
script.  Htrcd  ,  p.  29,  seqq.,  221,  seqq  —  Fischer,  A** 
made,  ad  Well ,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  6.)  A  fragment* 
Euripides,  preserved  by  Stobrus,  assigns  to  Paliuwki 
the  honour  of  having  invented  the  Greek  vowel  «^» 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  that  be  was  the  fast 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  foot  Mp> 
ratea  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  express  the  »wd 
sound*  in  Greek.  ( Schbll,  Hist.  La.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p  W. 
— Compare  Hug,  Erfindung  der  Buchstabensehrijt,  p. 
123,  seqq.) — PalamedeS  was  the  prince  deputed  by 
tho  Greeks  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Troy ;  but  the  stratagem  by  which  he  effect 
the  desired  object,  and  exposed  the  pretended  msuirj 
of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  (vtd.  Ulysses),  produced  a« 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  two  heroes.  Hp 
death  ia  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  b**» 
ing,  by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from  his  sift 
Penelope,  or  to  his  jeslousy  st  having  been  supersede 
by  Palamcdes  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  had  faded. 
Ulysses  had  been  despatched  to  Thrace  for  the  par- 
pose  of  obtaining  provisions  for  the  army;  bat, not 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  Palamedes  instituted 
an  accusation  against  him,  and,  to  justify  his  charga, 
undertook  to  aupply  what  was  required.  He  w 
more  successful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revered  <* 
his  rival,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  his  lent;  and. to  max* 
it  appear  that  the  supplies  had  been  furnished  b\  !>J'- 
amcdes  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  letter  to  boa 
from  Priam,  expressive  of  his  thanks  for  the  suits- 

fjem  of  Palamedes  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  »> 
onning  him  that  he  had  caused  the  reward  to  be  de- 
posited in  his  tent.  The  tent  being  searched,  the  mon- 
ey was  discovered,  and  Palamedes  was  stoned  todeaa 
by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed  treachery.  (Euitot, 
I.  c— Philostr.,  I.  c.)  Another  account  states,  tint, 
while  fishing  on  the  sesshore,  Ulysses  and  D»«oedi 
drowned  him.  (Pausanias,  10,  31.)  According  to 
Dictys  of  Crete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentioned  in- 
duced Palamedes  to  descend  into  a  well  in  search  ol 
a  treasure  which  they  pretended  waa  hidden  there, 
and  of  which  they  promised  him  a  share.  After  ha 
had  been  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  they  burled 
stones  upon  and  destroyed  him.  (Diet.  Crtt  ,  8.  IM 
The  death  of  Palamedes  appears  to  have  been  related 
in  the  Cypria.  (Shbclis,  ad  Pausan.,  L  e— Consutt 
Hopfncr,  ad  Eurip  ,  Iph.  in  Aul.,\98  )  Virgil  makes 
Sinon  impute  the  tragical  end  of  Palamedes  to  ha 
disapproval  of  the  war.  He  was  called  Belides.  from 
Belus  his  progenitor,  if  the  reading  in  Virgil  be  cor- 
rect, on  which  point  consult  the  learned  critical  not* 
of  Heync  (ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  82). 

PaLantu,  a  city  of  the  Vaccasi,  in  Hispaiua  Tana- 
coneaais,  now  Palencia.   (Vkert,  Gtogt.,  vol.  2.  P 
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433. )  Strabo  ( 1 63)  assign*  it  to  the  Averaci,  but  oth- 
er authorities  to  the  Vaccei.  (Ptin.,  3,  4. — Appian, 
Bell.  Hup.,  c.  56,  c.  80  —  Iav.,  48,  25.— Id.,  58, 8.) 

Palatini  *  Mons,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which 
Koine  was  built,  and  the  first  of  the  number  thai  was 
inhabited.  It  formed,  consequently,  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  city.  Although  of  comparatively  little  ex- 
tent, it  was  remarksble  as  the  favourite  resideuce  of 
the  Cesar*,  from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire.  It  contained  also  several  spots,  vener- 
able  from  their  autiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  their  being  coo- 
nec  led  with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  infant  city. 
Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  supposed  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by  Evander  ( Dion.  Hal., 
I, 33. — Mn.,  8, 342) ,  the  Uermalus,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  Latin  word  Germani,  becsu.se  the  twin-broth- 
art  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  found 
under  the  "ficus  Rutnmalis,"  which  grew  in  its  vicinity 
(Varro,  L.  L..  4,  18),  while  at  the  toot  of  the  hill  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  .Stator,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Romulus.  (Lir  ,  I,  VL  —  Dton  Hal.,  2,  50.) 
Here  also  were  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  near  the  steps 
called  "Gradua  pulehrt  littoria"  (Plot.,  Vit.  Rom  ), 
and  the  sacristy  of  the  Salii,  in  which  were  kept  the 
anctha,  and  other  sacred  relics  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  70 
—Vol.  Max  ,  1,  8.  11.) — Sixty  yesrs  before  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (B.C.  1244),  Evandcr,  at  the  head  ot 
a  colony  of  Arcadians,  is  said  to  have  left  the  city  of 
Pailantium,  and  to  have  fixed  his  settlement  on  this 
hill,  to  which  he  gave  the  usme  of  Palkatium,  from  his 
native  city  in  Arcadia.  Dionysius  (2,  2),  Livy  (1,  5), 
Solmus  (de  cons.  Urb.,  lib.  2),  Virgil  (£n ,  8,  51), 
and  other  ancient  writers,  agree  in  giving  this  as  a  re- 
ceived tradition,  of  the  value  of  which,  however,  the 
investigations  of  modern  philologists  have  taught  ua 
to  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion  In  one  thing, 
however,  all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree, 
namely,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  was  on  the 
Palatine,  whether  we  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Evander 
or  to  Romulus.  The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  hill 
would  be  its  natural  defence,  and  on  one  quarter  it  was 
still  farther  strengthened  by  s  swamp,  which  lay  between 
the  hill  and  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  afterward  drained 
and  called  the  Vclabrum.  In  the  course  of  lime,  dwell* 
ings  sprung  up  around  the  foot  of  the  bill,  but  the  Pala- 
tine must  still  have  remained  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  just  as  at  Athens,  that  which  was  the  :r«7uc  be- 
came eventually  the  uxpuToXir.  These  suburbs  were 
enclosed  by  a  line,  probsbly  a  rude  fortification,  which 
the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled  him  to  trace,  and  which 
he  calls  the ponutrtum  of  Romulus.  (  Ami.,  12,  24  ) 
It  rsn  under  three  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  fourth  was 
by  the  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
needful  nor  possible  to  carry  a  wall.  The 
city  was  comprised  within  this  outline,  or  pos- 
sibly only  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  "Square  Rome" 
(Roma  Quadrata)  (Ennitu,  ap.  Feat.,  a.  v.  Quad  rata 
Roma. — Plot.,  Vtt.  Rom.) — Varro,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  etytnologiat,  gives  us  our  choice  of  several  deri- 


for  the  name  of  Pahftium :  "  It  might  be  called," 
he  says,  "  Pololtum,  because  the  companions  of  Evan- 


ier  were  polontea"  or  "  wanderers;"  or  "because  the 
inhabitants  of  I'alanteum,  which  is  the  Reatine  terri- 
tory, who  were  also  the  aborigines,  settled  there ;  or 
because  Palaha  was  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Latinus; 
or,  finally,  because  the  bleating  sheep  (balantes)  were 
•cc-isloined  to  stray  upon  it."  (Varro,  L.  L,.  4,  p. 
161.)  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  no  one  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  the  least  value.  The  name  in 
question  is  most  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Paid,  whose  festival,  termed  Palilia,  was 
regarded  as  the  natal  day  of  Rome.  (Kid.  Pales.)— 
The  Palatine  Mount  at  the  present  day  is  about  a  mile 
•nd  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  nearly  square.    The  ruins 


I  of  the  successive  edifices  which  have  stood  upon  it 
[  have  raised  the  soil  around  its  base  considerably  above 
the  ancient  level.  About  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  the  Villa  Fameae,  which  is  let  aud  cultivated 
as  a  kitchen-garden.  Adjoining  on  the  south  is  the 
Villa  Spada. — '*  With  all  my  respect  for  this  venera- 
ble mount,"  observes  a  modem  tourist,  "I  must  say, 
that  it  is  very  little  of  its  size.  I  had  previously  been 
disappointed  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  more  amazed  at  the  squsre,  flat-lopped,  and 
dwarfish  elevation  of  the  Palatine.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  materially  degraded  by  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  buildings  which  have  stood  on 
it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of  Romulus  and  bis 
Roma  quadruta  to  the  crumbling  erections  of  popes 
arid  cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious  ed»> 
fices,  heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level  i  alii),  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  bill  indeed."  (Rome  tn  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  158,  Am.  ed. — Com- 
pare Hurgcsa,  Antiquities-  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  159. — 
Maiden's  History  oj  Rome,  p  123.) — On  this  same 
hill  stood  the  famous  Palatine  Library,  an  account  of 
which  will  l  e  given  under  the  article  Palaitum. 

I'.u.atium,  I.  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  plural  form  (Palaha)  is  more  fre 
quenlly  used,  and  contains  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Cesar*. — II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Pslstine  Hill,  afterward,  when  enlarged  and  beautified, 
the  palace  of  the  Ca>sars.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
had  two  houses  on  the  Palatine;  the  one  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  which  after  bis  decease  was  held  sacred, 
was  situated  in  the  street  called  Capita  Bubula  (Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  5):  the  other,  where  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided for  forty  years,  formerly  belonged  to  Horteiisius. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  be  decreed  that  this  last 
should  be  considered  as  public  property.  (Suet ,  Vu. 
Aug ,  72  —Serv.  ad  Virg.,  /En  ,  4,  410.)  Tiberius 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
which  neither  in  size  nor  appearance  waa  worthy  of 
an  emperor  of  Home,  and  from  that  time  it  exchanged 
the  name  of  Domus  Augustt  for  JJomua  Ttbenana. 
(Tacit.,  Hiat.,  I,  77. —Suet.,  Vtt.  Vucll.,  15.)  Calig- 
ula augmented  atill  farther  the  imperial  abode,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  be 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  this  now  overgrown  pile. 
He  also  formed  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  by  a  bridge;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himaelf.  (Suet., 
Vit  Calig.,  22.)  But  even  his  folly  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  extravagance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  bouse  ex- 
tended from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  even 
reached  as  far  as  the  Esquilino.  (Suet.,  Vtt.  Ner., 
31.  —  Tact'-.  Ann  ,  15,  42  )  It  was  not.  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  winch  interfered  with  the  projects  of  Veapa- 
and  Titus, 


on  the  Ccelian,  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  little  remained  of  this  huge  and  glittering  palace, 
except  the  part  which  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
(Vtd.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  "Golden  House" 
II  given.)  Domitian  again,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Caisars ;  and 
such  sppears  to  have  been  the  lavish  magnificence 
which  he  displayed  in  these  works,  that  Plutarch,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epicharmus,  compares  him  to  M'. 
das,  who  converted  everything  into  gold.  (  Vtt.  Puhl.) 
Stripped  by  Trajan  of  ita  gaudy  decorations,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Cspito- 
linua  (Mart ,  12,  75),  it  was  afterward  destroyed  or 
much  injured  by  fire  under  Commodus,  but  was  once 
more  restored  by  that  emperor,  and  further  enrich- 
ed by  Heliogabalus,  Alexsnder  Severus  (Larnpndiut, 
Heliogab.,  8. — Id.,  Alex.  See.,  24),  and  almost  every 
succeeding  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Theodora. 
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(Cassiod.,  7,  6.)—  Contiguous  to  the  house  of  Augus- 
tus ws»  the  famous  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
erected  by  the  emperor  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  to 
that  deity  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Ovid  and  Propcrliua  describe  it  as  a  splendid  structure 
of  white  marble.  (Ot.,  Tnst.,  3,  \.—Propert.,  2,  31  ) 
The  portico  more  especially  was  an  object  of  admira- 
tion; it  waa  adorned  with  columns  of  African  marble, 
end  ftlatues  of  the  Dana  ides.    Connected  with  the 


ipie  was  a  magnificent  library,  filled  with  the  works 
of  tbe  best  Greek  and  latin  authors  (Suet.,  Vtt. 
Aug.,  29  )  It  contained,  according  to  Pliny  (34,  7), 
a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronxe,  of  Tuscan  work-  J 
manshift,  which  was  much  esteemed.  (Cramer**  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  seqq.) —  "The  fall  of  the  palace  j 
of  (he  Csjsars,"  observes  a  late  writer,  "like  that  of 
almost  every  other  monument  of  antiquity,  wss  less 
the  work  of  foreign  barbarians  than  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Goths,  in  the  liflh  century,  pillaged 
it  of  its  gold,  its  silver,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  port- 
able treasures.  Genseric  seized  its  bronxe,  and  all 
its  remaining  precious  metals;  and  tbe  shipload  of 
autuea  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to  Africa, 
wss  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  plunder  of  the 
imperial  palace,  The  troops  of  Belissrius  lodged  in 
it ;  so  also  did  the  soldiers  of  Totila,  during  his  seeond 
occupation  of  Rome ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  its  de- 
struction; on  tbe  contrary,  the  spoils  of  modern  exca- 
vations have  proved  how  vast  were  tbe  treasures  of  art 
and  magnificence,  which  bad  been  spared  or  despised 
by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
interior  splendour  of  the  palace  of  the  Caesars  might 
suffer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  its  immense  exterior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and 
walls,  sod  roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
ervation at  a  much  later  period;  for  in  tbe  days  of 
Heraclius,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
was  still  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest,  and  it  appears  to 
bsve  been  entire  in  the  eighth  century,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Anastasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  tbe  Roman  nobles,  during  the  barbarous  ages, 
its  ruin  began.  It  was  attacked  and  fortified,  taken 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  lime  was  the  central 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  who  possessed  a 
chain  of  redoubts  around  it,  erected  on  tbe  ruins  of 
Rome.  But  its  final  destruction  was  consummated 
by  tbe  Fsrncse  popes  and  princes,  who  laboriously  de- 
stroyed its  ruins  to  build  up  tbeir  pslaces  and  villas 
with  the  materials  ;  buried  these  magnificent  halls  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
the  hideous  summer-houses  and  grottoes,  the  deformity 
of  which  still  impesches  the  taste  of  their  architect, 
M<chael  Angelo  Buonsrotti. — In  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace,  about  150  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Roman 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  hall  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  as  soon  as  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
ball  forty  feet  in  length  was  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
ings. Tbey  were  taken  off  and  sent  to  Naples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  he  mouldering  in  damp  cellars 
until  every  vestige  of  tbe  paintings  had  disappeared." 
(Home  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  »eqq., 
Am.  ed.) 

Palss,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Her  festival, 
called  the  Palxlia,  was  celebrated  on  the  21st  of  April, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been 
founded.  The  shepherds,  on  the  Palilia.  In  sir  a  ted  their 
flocks  by  burning  sulphur,  and  making  fires  of  olive, 
pine,  and  other  substsnces.  Millet,  and  cakes  of  it 
end  mUk,  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  prayers 
were  made  to  her  to  avert  disesse  from  tbe  cattle,  and 
to  bless  them  with  fecundity  and  abundanco  of  food. 
Fires  of  straw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  tbe  rustics 
leaped  thrice  through  them ;  the  blood  of  a  horse,  the 


of  a  calf,  end  bean-stalks,  were  used  for  punfics- 

Uon.  (OvuL,  Fast.,  4,  721,  seqq.—Keightley,  at  1st 
—  TtbuU.,  I,  I,  36  — /d.,  2.  6,  87.  seqy .—  Proprrt., 
4,  1,  19.)  The  statue  of  Pales  was  represented  bear- 
ing  a  sickle.  (TtbuU.,  2,  5,  28  —  KeiphtUy't  My- 
thology, p.  638,  see  )  Tbe  worship  of  Pales  wss  ones 
blended  wuh  that  of  Vesta  (Sen.  ad  Vtrg , 
Gcorg ,  3,  1),  and  sometimes,  sgain,  she  was  repre- 
sented as  an  androgynooa  divinity.  (SpanpttUrf, 
De  Vet.  Lot  Rtl.  Dom.,  p.  60.)  Among  the  Etnro- 
t  with  a  male  deity  of  this  nsme.  (Mullet, 


Etrusker,  vol  2,  p.  130.) — For  the  etymology  of  tat 
term  Pales,  consult  Zoega  (de  Obelise,  p.  213,  ttsq ). 

Palibothr  a  (TlaXiboopa,  Strab — Phn.)  or  Piua- 
botbka  (11a?.iu6o6f>a,  Aman. — Ftol — Stcph.  Arr.), 
a  large  city  of  ancient  India,  at  the  junction  of  the  Eras- 
nol>oa*  with  the  Ganges.  (Aman,  Ind ,  c.  10)  It 
appears,  from  the  accounts  of  tbe  ancient  wnttn>,  tc 
have  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparts,  having  570 
towers  and  64  gates,  to  which  Dtodorus  Siculosi". 
adds  tbe  equally  incredible  statement  that  lbs  piict 
wea  founded  by  Hercules.  Making  all  due  alk»«uK* 
for  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  city  of  Pahbothrs  *«wi<i 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  site.  Tr* 
position  of  Paliboihra  has  been  much  disputed.  Rob- 
ertson places  it  at  Allahabad ;  but  the  opinion  of  Major 
Rcnnell,  who  assigns  it  to  the  neighbourhood  of  far- 
tie  near  tbe  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
appears  more  correct.  Sirabo  says  it  was  it  tai 
confluence  of  tbe  Ganges  with  snotber  river  (Smb. 
702),  but  be  does  not  mention  tbe  name.  Arras,  u 
above  quoted,  makes  it  to  have  been  situate  tt  let 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Emnnobo**  Tka 
Istter  river,  Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  is  evident!  t  tat 
Sanscrit  Htranyataha.  The  "  A  roars  Kosba,"  an  ss- 
cient  Sanscrit  dictionary,  gives  this  river  ss  symmv- 
mous  with  Sone.  (SehlegtL,  Rejtexiont-  war 
des  Langues  Atiatupus.  p.  100. — Id..  IndtKkt  H>h<\- 
othek.,  vol.  2,  p.  394— VVuWs  Theatre  oj  tkt  Hin- 
dus, vol.  2,  p.  135,  2d  ed.) 

Palici  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sone  of  Jspner  by 


the  Sicilian  nymph  Thalia,  or,  as  others  give  the  i 
.'Etna.  Thalia  having  been  united  to  Jupiter  near  tks 
river  Symmlhus,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cities, 
and  fearing  tbe  wrath  of  Juno,  entreated  the  god  tc 
conceal  her  from  that  deity.  Jupiter  complied,  v«l 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  :  and,  vibes  tkt 
liroo  of  her  delivery  bad  arrived,  tbe  earth  op^nec 
sgain,  and  two  children  came  forth.  These  *eis 
called  I'ahei,  either  from  naXtv,  **  again,"  bec«u« 
they  came  forth  into  tbe  light  on  the  earth's  hivwf 
ogam  gaped;  or  from  irdXiv.  "agatn.''  and 
"to  come,"  because,  after  having  been  consigned  to  tbe 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  had  again  come  forth  there- 
from.  Tbe  Palici  were  worshipped  with  great  solus 
nity  by  tbe  Sicilians,  snd  near  their  temple  went** 
small  lakes  of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  snpc«)»<d 
to  have  sprang  out  of  the  earth  st  the-  same  time  ihat 
they  were  born.  These  pools  were  properly  cr»im 
of  volcanoes,  and  their  depths  were  unknown.  (D*<^- 
Ste.,  1 1,  89.)  The  water  kept  continually  bobMmg 
up  from  them,  emitting  at  the  same  time  a  sulphcitosi 
stoncb.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  called  theai 
Belli,  and  supposed  them  to  be  tbe  brothers  of  the 
Palici.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  6,  19.)  A  curious  custom, 
tending  to  show  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  wis  con- 
nected with  these  lakes.  All  controversies,  of  what, 
aoever  kind,  were  here  decided  ;  and  it  was  saflkiem, 
in  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  or  clear  one's  self  from 
an  accusation,  to  swear  by  these  waters  ind  depirt 
unhurt ;  for,  if  tbe  oath  were  a  false  one.  tbe  p»n» 
who  made  it  was  either  struck  dead,  or  deprived  at 
sight,  or  punished  in  some  other  preternatural  manner. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  I.  e.)  The  temple  also  was  an  revwliliie 
asylum  for  slaves,  especially  those  who  bad  cruel  ma* 
;  and  the  latter  were  compelled  to  promise  a  mors 
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gentle  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  ratify  their  promise 
witn  an  oath,  before  the  fugitives  returned.  —  The  Si- 
cilian leader  Ducetius  founded  a  city  named  Palicc  id 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  lakes.  It  did  not,  how- 
ever, flourish  for  any  length  of  time,  but  was  already  in 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Oiodorus.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  causes  of  its  overthrow.  —  The  Sicilian 
Pallet,  according  to  Creuxer.  are  mythic  creations  typ- 
ifying some  of  the  movements  of  the  elements.  Some 
authorities  make  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  vulture,  to 
Have  been  their  father ;  while  others  mention  Menanus 
or  Amenanus.  a  deified  stream  (perhaps  the  stream  of 
the  yesr),  as  their  parent.  (Clem.,  Homil,,  6,  IS. — 
Creuztr,  ad  Cte.  de  N.  D.,  3,  22.)  Vulcan,  the  god 
of  (ire.  was  one  of  these  subterranean  genii.  The 
story  of  their  birth  and  aubaequenl  movements,  when 
•tripped  of  its  mythic  character,  rs  simply  this :  the 
Pmlici  denote  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  in  a  stste 
»f  activity ;  engendered  by  the  eternal  power  of  na- 
ture, but  subjected,  like  it,  to  eternal  vicissitudes, 
they  alternately  escape  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in 
torrents  of  flame  or  water,  and  sgain,  when  their  fury 
is  spent,  plunge' into  its  bosom.  -  ( Creu rer,  Symbolik, 
vol.  2,  p.  2*9 —Guigntaut,  vol.  3,  p.  186.) 

PalIlia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Psles.    (Vid.  Pales.) 

Palincsos,  I.  the  son  of  lasius,  a  Trojan,  and  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  of  iEtoess.  While  the  fleet  wss 
sailing  near  Capreas,  he  yielded  to  sleep  and  fell  into 
the  sea  ;  a  circumstance  which  Virgil  has  dignified, 
by  representing  Morpheus  as  overpowering  Palinurua, 
who  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
watching.  He  floated  in  safety  for  three  dsys,  but,  on 
landing  near  Velia,  he  fell  s  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  (it  seems)  were  wont  to  assail 
and  plunder  the  ahipwrecked  mariner.  When  iEneas 
visited  the  lower  world,  he  assured  Palinurua  that, 
though  hia  bones  hsd  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
though  he  was  thereby  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Stygian  Lske,  there  should  yet  be  a  monument  dedica- 
ted to  hia  memory  on  the  spot  where  be  had  been  in- 
humsnly  murdered.  This  eveutuslly  took  place. 
The  Lucani,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
by  the  oracle  that,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  it,  tbey 
must  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurua.  A  tomb  was 
accordingly  erected  to  hia  memory,  and  a  neighbouring 
promontory  called  after  his  name.  (Vtrg-,  A£n.,  5, 
840,  seqq.—Id.  th.,  6, 337,  seqq.—Serv.,  ad  loe.)—  II. 
A  promontory  of  Italy,  on  the  western  cosst  of  Luca- 
nia,  just  above  the  I-aiis  Sinus.  It  waa  also  called 
Pmlinurum,  and  Palinuri  Promontorium.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  nsme  to  Palinurua,  the  pilot  of  yEncas. 
(Virg.,  Mn.%  6,  380.)  The  modern  appellation  is 
Capo  di  Palinv.ro.  Orosius  (4,  9)  records  a  disastrous 
shipwreck  on  the  rocks  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a 
Kornsn  fleet  on  its  return  from  Attica,  when  150  ves- 
sels were  lost.  Augustus  also  encountered  great  peril 
en  this  part  of  the  coast,  when,  according  to  Appian, 
many  of  hie  ships  were  dashed  against  this  headland 
{Bell.  Ctt.,  6,  98  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
173.) 

Pa  Medio*  Stigma,  sulphureous  pools  in  Sicily. 
{Vtd.  Palici.) 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
have  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
which  depended  the  safety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
traditions  respecting  it  were  innumerable  According 
lo  Apollodorus,  it  was  made  by  Minerva  herself,  and 
was  not  an  image  of  that  goddess,  but  of  PsIIbb, 
daughter  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  slain,  and 
whose  loss  she  afterward  deplored.  It  was  first  placed 
in  the  skies  with  Jupiter ;  but  when  Electra  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  statue  by 
her  touch,  it  was  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
fell  in  the  Trojan  territory,  where  Ilus  placed  it  in  a 
temple  wh.ch  be  had  founded.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  3  — 
6F 


Heynt,  ad  loe.)  One  of  the  scholiasts  to  the  Iliad  (8, 
311)  describes  it  as  Cudtov  funpbv  fvXtpov,  "a  small 
wooden  figure  of  an  animal,"  made  by  a  sage  named 
Aaius,  and  given  to  Tros,  when  he  waa  building  the 
city  of  Troy,  as  a  talisman  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  safety  of  his  capital  depended.  (Compare 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr  ,  363.)  Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandres,  msde  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Advum.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  D,  td.  Ports,  1629  )— 
But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  famoua 
statue,  the  Greeks,  while  before  Troy,  hsd  discovered, 
it  seems,  from  Helenus,  whom  tbey  hsd  msde  captive, 
that  the  Palladium  was  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fall 
of  the  city.  He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  risk  of  its  being  stolen,  there  were  many  others 
made  like  it.  hut  that  the  true  statue  was  the  smallest 
one  of  the  whole  number.  Helenus,  it  seems,  was  in- 
duced to  make  these  disclosures  partly  by  tbreau  and 
partly  by  presents,  but  most  of  all  by  resentment  to- 
wards the  Trojans,  in  consequence  of  Helen'a  having 
been  given  to  Deiphobus.  The  Greeks  now  resolved 
to  carry  off  this  fated  image,  and  the  enterprise  was 
intrusted  to  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  When  these  two 
heroes  hsd  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diomede 
raised  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulysses,  and  thus 
ascended  the  rampart ;  but  be  would  not  draw  up 
Ulysses,  although  the  latter  stretched  out  to  him  his 
arms  for  that  purpose.  Diomede  then  went  and  took 
the  Palladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ulyases.  The 
latter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  srt  of  the  man,  determined  on 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  which  Helenus  had  mentioned,  but 
another  image.  The  statue,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulysses  immediately  knew 
that  it  was  the  true  one ;  and,  having  come  behind 
Diomede  as  be  was  returning  through  the  plain,  was 
going  to  despatch  him,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
the  brightness  of  the  weapon  (aa  it  waa  moonlight), 
drew  hia  own  sword  in  turn,  and  frustrated  the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  go 
in  front,  and  kept  urging  him  on  by  repeatedly  stri- 
king him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  part  of  his  sword- 
Hence  arose,  say  the  mythogrsphers,  the  proverb.  "Di- 
omede an  necessity"  (%  Atourjdeut  uvuyKtj),  applicable 
to  one  who  is  compelled  to  act  directly  contrary  to 
hia  inclination.  (Consult  Erasmus,  Adag.  Ckil.,  1, 
cent.  9,  col.  290,  where  other  explanations  are  giv 
en  )  The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  detail 
ing  is  taken  from  Conon  (ap.  Phot.,  cod ,  186 — vol 
1,  p.  137,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  scholiast  to  Homer  (IK. 
6,  311)  states,  that  after  the  Greeks  had  become  pos 
sensed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Trot  had  fallen,  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  as  to  which  ot 
the  two  should  carry  the  imsgo  homo.  Evening  hav- 
ing come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  still  undeeided, 
the  statue  was  intrusted  to  Diomede  for  safe-keeping 
until  the  next  morning ;  bnt  during  the  night  Ajax 
was  secretly  murdered.  Other  accounts  make  the 
Palladium  to  have  willingly  accompanied  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  (Ovid,  Fait.,  6,  .431 . — Tryphiod.,  54).  and 
both  heroes  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprise. (Proel.,  Arg.  11  Parv. — Heynt,  Exeurs..  9, 
ad  Mn.,  2,  p.  308.)  Pauaanias  relates,  that  Diomede, 
oo  his  return  from  Troy,  brought  away  the  Palladium 
along  with  him ;  and  that,  having  reached  the  coast  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Phalerum,  bis  followers, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy's  country,  landed  bv  night 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.  Demophoon,  howev- 
er, came  out  against  them,  and  being  equally  ignorant, 
on  his  part,  of  the  real  character  of  nis  opponents,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  the  Palladium, 
which  was  preserved  thereafter  in  the  Athenian  Acrop- 
olis.  (PoMsanuu,  1,  28.)  Harpocrai.on,  who  is  to- 
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lowed  by  Suidas,  says  it  was  not  Diomcde,  but  Aga- 
momtion.  The  Argivea,  on  the  other  band,  main- 
tained that  they  had  the  true  Palladium  in  their  coun- 
try (J'ausan.,  2,  33) ;  while  Paus&nias  himself  insists 
that  illness  carried  off  with  him  the  true  ststue  to 
Italy  (/*  c).  It  was  an  established  belief  among  the 
Romans  that  their  city  contained  the  real  Palladium, 
and  that  it  was  preserved  io  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  tbeir  empire,  and  not  even  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
was  allowed  to  behold  it.  (Ottd,  Fast.,  6,  424,  stqq.) 
Hence  on  ancient  gems  we  sometimes  see  Vesta  rep- 
resented with  the  Palladium.  (Maffet,  Gctnm.  Ant., 
d.  2,  n.  76.)  Herodian  relates  (1, 114),  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Coramodus,  the  temple  of  Vesta  was 
consumed,  the  Palladium  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  the  Vestal  Virgins  having  con- 
veyed it  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  its  having 
been  disturbed  since  the  time  when  Metellus  the  Pon- 
tifex  rescued  it  from  the  flames  on  a  similar  occasion. 
{Ovid,  Fas/.,  /.  c.)  In  the  reign  of  Elsgsbslus,  how- 
ever, that  emperor,  with  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
sacred  statue  to  be  brought  into  his  bedchamber,  irpdc 
yupov  tw  dcy.  (Herodian,  6,  6,  8.) — In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Romans  having  the  Palladium  among 
them,  it  was  pretended  that  Diomede  had,  in  obedience 
lo  the  will  of  heaven,  restored  it  to  ./Eneas  when  the 
latter  bad  reached  Italy ;  and  that  ^Eneas  being  enga- 
gcd  at  the  time  in  a  sacrifice,  an  individual  named  Nau- 
tes  had  received  the  image,  and  hence. the  Nautian,  not 
the  Julian,  family  had  the  performance  of  the  riles  of 
Minerva.  (Varro.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  J2n.t  2,  166.) 
This  story  deserves  to  be  classed  with  another,  which 
states,  that  the  Ihenses  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  but  concealed  it  in  a 
cavern  unlit  the  period  of  the  Mtthradatic  war,  when 
it  waa  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fimbria. 
(Sere.,  /  c.) — From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pesr,  that  the  ancient  cities  in  general  were  accustom- 
ed to  ha7e  tutelary  images,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
sacred,  and  with  which  their  safely  was  thought  to  be 
intimately  connected ;  and  as  Pallas  or  Minerva  was 
in  an  especial  sense  the  "  protectress  of  cities"  (irwX<ov> 
X<>c),  it  was  but  natural  that  many  places  should  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  image  of  that 
goddess  contained  wjthtn  its  walls.  (Du  Thttl,  Mem. 
de  I' Acad.  dts  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  39,  p.  238 — Hcune, 
Eicurs.,  9,  ad  Mn.,  2. — Spanhcim,  ad  Callim.,  H.  in 
Lav.  Pali.,  39.) 

PaixaoIus,  I.  a  sophist,  a  native  of  Mcthone,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  wrote 
Dissertations  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
on  the  Roman  festivals.  (Photius,  cod.,  132,  vol.  1, 
p.  97,  td.  Dckker.  —  Scholl,  Hisi.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
312.) — II.  An  eastern  prelate  and  ecclesiastical  writer, 
a  native  of  Galatia,  bom  about  A.D.  368,  and  made 
bishop  of  Hellcnopolis  in  Dithynia.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  Chrysoslom,  to  whose  parly  he  attached  him- 
self, and,  on  the  banishment  of  Chrysoslom.  fell  un- 
der persecution,  and,  being  obliged  lo  withdraw  from 
bia  see,  retired  lo  Italy,  and  took  refuge  al  Rome. 
Some  time  after,  venturing  lo  return  to  the  East,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  his  liberty, 
he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  bishopric  of  Alexandres.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  A.D.  431 .  He  wrote  the  "  Lausiac  History" 
about  the  year  421.  which  contains  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  were  al  that  time  eminent  for  their  extraor- 
dinary austerities  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  was 
called  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  from  Lausus,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
Pall  adius,  author  of  the  "Lausiac  History,"  and  Pal 
tadius,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  one  and  the  same.  Dupin  thinks 
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I  that  these  were  the  productions  of  the  sane  uxlmdo- 
al ;  but  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  adopt  the  opposite 
opinion.  The  best  edition  of  tot  history  is  that  of 
■  Meursius,  L  Hat.,  1616.  A  work  on  the  runout 
and  Brahmins  of  India  (Flr/u  tuv  rye  'Ivtiiat  icVus- 
Kai  tuv  hpaxfuvuv)  is  also  ascribed  v>  him  by  lbs 
MSS.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  author  of 
this  book  had  been  actually  in  India,  w  icji  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  certainly  of  the  anchoret  Palladius. 
This  latter  work  is  given  in  the  gnomologic  Collection 
of  Camcrariua.  An  edition  also  appeared  from  Uta 
London  press  in  1665,  4to,  and,  with  a  new  title  ptgs 
merely,  in  1668.  The  editor  (Bissasus)  speaks  of  ua 
work  as  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  that  u  bid 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  Caroeunss, 
(Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  34.)— III.  A  phui 
cian  of  Alexandres,  distinguished  from  other  unlaid- 
uals  of  the  same  name  by  the  appellation  of  'la'poeo- 
^tarrjc.  This  lille  ho  is  supposed  to  have  gamed  by 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alexandres. 
His  age  is  very  uncertain ;  but  as  be  quotes  Galen, 
and  as  he  is  several  times  mentioned  by  Kate*,  «s 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  ninth  century 
A.D.  Palladius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  of 
Hippocrates  respecting  Fractures,  which  hat  niched 
us  in  an  imperfect  slate ;  but,  in  Freind's  opinion, 
what  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  not 
lost  much,  the  text  being  as  full  and  as  instructive  u 
the  annotations.  He  has  left  also  Scholia  on  the  sixth 
book  of  Epidemics ;  others,  still  unpublished,  on  tbs 
regimen  to  be  observed  in  acute  maladies,  sod  a  trea- 
tise on  Fevers.  The  scholia  on  ibe  Epidemic*  of 
Hippocrates  has,  like  the  work  on  Fractures,  reached 
us  only  in  part,  but  is  more  valuable.  In  it,  accord- 
ing to  Freind,  be  with  great  perspicuity  and  citctne* 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  pas- 
sages of  Galen.  The  treatise  on  Fevers  is  too  »tuirt 
lo  be  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  w  w 
be  found  in  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Alexander  Traii-a- 
nus.  A  work  on  alchymy  is  also  ascribed  in  him,  bot 
very  probably  the  author  of  this  last  production  du 
merely  borrowed  his  name.  The  commentary  is  pub- 
lished with  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  The  tcaola 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared  in  a  Latin  trawtiuoa 
by  Crsssua,  Hani,  1681,  4to.  The  Greek  text  bit 
lately  been  publmhed,  for  the  first  time,  by  DieU.  in 
his  *'  Scholia  in  Hippocratcm  et  Galcnum,"  Ac  ,  Rt- 
piomont.  PniMs.,  1834, 2  vols.  8vo.  The  ireant*  <• 
Fevers  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Ciwrtier, 
Paris,  1646,  4to;  the  last  and  best  edition  it  by  St 
Bernard,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1745,  8vo.  .  The  commentary 
on  Fractures  was  translated  into  Latin  by  StnUh* 
nos,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocratcf  by 
Fcesius,  and  in  that  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  by 
Chartier.  Diets,  in  his  preface,  mentions  soother  work 
by  Palladius,  which  he  found  in  MS.  in  the  library  tt 
Florence,  consisting  of  Scholia  on  Galen's  work  "  Dt 
Secta,"  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  be  found 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  op. 
Pslladius  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  tbs 
Arabians,  since,  besides  being  quoted  by  Rates  be 
is  mentioned,  among  other  commentators  t  Hippocra- 
tes, by  the  unknown  author  of  '•  Phtlosop:.  JhWiWi." 
quoted  in  Casiri,  *'  Biblioth.  Arabico-H:tp.  Etc*- 
rwA"  vol.  1,  p.  237.  (Eneydop.  Use.  Know!.  *«L 
17,  p.  171.— Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  7,  p.  259  ) 
—  IV.  Rutiltua  Taurus  ^Emilianus,  the  last  of  the 
Latin  writers  on  agriculture.  His  work  is  entitled 
"  De  Re  Ruttica"  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  book*. 
It  contains  materials  selected  from  earlier  author*  on 
this  subject,  and  especially  from  Columella,  who  m  of- 
ten literally  copied.  Nevertheless,  Palladius  treats, 
in  a  much  moro  exact  manner  than  Columella,  the  re- 
spective beads  of  fruit-trees  and  kite  hen-gardens,  hav- 
ing followed  in  these  the  work  of  Gargiiios  Martial* 
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What  he  state*  respecting  the  mode  of  preserving  ' 
fruits,  die.,  ia  taken  from  the  Greek  Geoponica,  of  ' 
which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  much  more  com- 
plete copy  than  the  abridgment  which  haa  come  down 
to  ua. — Of  the  fourteen  hooka  of  hia  work,  the  first 
contains  a  general  introduction ;  each  of  the  twelve 
following  bear*  the  name  of  one  of  the  months  of  the 
year,  and  treat*  of  the  laboura  proper  to  each  season ; 
the  fourteenth  book  ia*  a  poem,  in  elegiac  measure,  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  The  atyle  of  Palladiua  ia  in- 
correct and  full  of  neologisms.  In  his  poems  he  dis- 
play s  some  talent  by  the  variety  which  be  introduces 
in  describing  the  operation  of  grafting  aa  auitable  to 
different  kinds  of  trees.  He  ia  often,  however,  ob- 
acure,  and  too  figurative. — Critics  have  not  been  able 
to  agree  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived ;  some 
i  lacing  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
ethers  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Some  suppose  turn  to 
be  the  same  with  the  relative  of  whom  the  poet  Rutil- 
iui  speaks  in  hia  Itinerary  (1,  208),  while  others  very 
justly  remark,  to  opposition  to  this,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  waa  a  young  Gaul,  aent  by  hia  father  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  study  law  there,  whereaa 
Palladiua  had  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardinia :  they 
add.  that  the  name  of  Palladiua  does  not  occur  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  magistrates  du- 
ring the  6ret  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
of  rtr  tUustris,  which  the  manuscripts  give  to  our  au- 
thor, indicate  that  he  waa  invested  with  some  high 
official  dignity.  Wernsdorff  has  attempted  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  Palladiua.  The  four- 
teenth book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Paaiphitua.  he  haa  endeavoured  to  discover  the  period 
when  this  latter  individual  lived,  whom  Palladiua  atylea 
a  wise  man,  and  whose  fidelity  he  praises  {ornatux 
fidei).  Ammianua  Marcellmoa  (29,  1 ),  in  speaking  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Valeria,  which  waa  discovered 
hi  371,  relates,  that  the  proconsul  Eutropius,  who  was 
among  the  accused,  was  saved  by  tho  courage  of  the 
philosopher  Paaiphdua,  from  whom  the  torture  could 
wring  no  confession.  These  circumstances  harmonise 
in  some  degree,  according  to  Wemadorff,  with  the  ep- 
itbeta  bestowed  by  Palladiua  on  hia  friend  ;  and  if  this 
ia  the  aame  Pasiphilua  who.  in  395,  waa  rector  of  a 
province,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  the  Theodoaian 
code  (L.  8. — Cod  Tkeod  ,  I.  2,  tit  I),  we  may  sup- 
po*e  that  the  fourteenth  book  of  Pslliulius,  where  no 
allusion  ia  made  to  this  official  rank,  was  written  be- 
tween 371  and  395.  (Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3. 
p.  243,  seaq  > 

Pallantbom,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Reete,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ssbmes.  It 
waa  said,  in  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Arcadian  Pelasgi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  (Ihon. 
Hill ,  I,  14.)  From  it,  according  to  some,  the  Pala- 
tine Mount  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(  Varro.  L  L  ,  4  )  Holstemus  (ad  Skph.  Bye  ,  s.  v  ) 
thinks  it  must  have  occupied  the  aite  of  Palazzo,  on 
the  hill  called  Fonie  di  Rich.  The  real  name  of  thia 
place  waa  Palaciom,  aa  appears  from  a  rare  com  pub- 
lished by  Sestini  from  the  Museo  Fontana.  (Classes 
Gen.  tea  Man.  Vet.,  p.  12. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
rol  I,  p.  317  ) 

PallantIas,  I.  a  name  of  Aurora,  as  being  related 
to  the  giant  Pallas,  whose  cousin  she  was.  Psllss  was 
son  of  Cretis  -(rod  Kpeiov),  Aurora  waa  daughter  of 
Hyperion,  and  Hyperion  and  Creiis  were  brothers,  off- 
spring of  Ccelua  and  Terra.  (Hesind,  Tkeog.,  134, 
371,  stqa  —Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  373  —Id  ,  Met.,  9,420  — 
Id  ib.  it  191.)— II.  An  appellation  given  to  the 
Tritonis  Ps,ua  in  Libya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  waa 
fabled  bv  some  to  have  been  first  seen  on  its  banks. 
{Pliny,  5,  4-.—  MeU,  1,  7  — Sere,  ad  Virg.,  .fin.,  2, 
171.) 

PallawtTda,  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas  the  brother 
heirs  to  the  Utter  if 


not  been  acknowledged  as  his  son.  They  had  re- 
course to  arms  in  order  to  enforce  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty,  hut  were  defeated  by  Tbeaeua.  (Pint., 

Pal  la  ntIom  {UaXkavnov),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north* 
weat  of  Tegea.  The  Romans  affirmed,  that  from  thia 
place  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (Pausan.,  8,  43  —  An  , 
8,  64. — >Ptin.,  4,  6  )  Pallantium  waa  subsequently 
united  to  Megalopolis,  and  became  nearly  deserted  ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  waa  again  reetored  lo 
independence,  and  received  other  privilegea  from  that 
emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  ancient  connexion 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  its  inhabitant* 
and  the  Romans.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  are  dia- 
cernible  near  the  village  of  Tkana,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  from  Tnpolitza  to  Levndari.  (GelPa 
/fin  ,  p.  130.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  349.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -idts),  sn  appellation  given  to  the  god- 
dess Minerva  (tlaAXdr  'A0?w— Patdms  Athena)  For 
a  probable  etymology  of  the  term,  consult  remarks  at 
the  close  of  the  article  Minerva.  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation makes  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  alain  the  Titan,  or  Giant,  Pallas.  ( Fid. 
Pallas,  -antis,  I.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -antis),  I.  a  son  of  Pandion,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Clytua,  Butea,  and  the  "  fifth  Mi- 
nerva,** according  to  Cicero's  enumeration.  (N.  1)., 
3,  23.)  He  was  destroyed  by  hi*  daughter  for  attempt- 
ed violence  to  her  person.  (Cic.,  /.  c. — Ovtd.  Met.,  7, 
500  ) — II.  One  of  the  Titans,  but  enumerated  by  Clsu- 
dian  (Gtgantom.,  94).  and  others,  among  the  Giants. 
He  was  the  son  of  Creiis,  and  grandson  of  Ccelua  and 
Terra,  and  was  a  1*0  cousin  to  Aurora.  (Fid.  Pallan- 
liaa  I  )  —  III.  King  of  Arcadia,  the  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  of  King  Evander.  (Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JSn  ,  8,  54.) — IV.  The  son  of  Evander,  according  to 
Virgil.  (Mn.,  8,  104.)  Other  poetic  legends,  how- 
ever, made  him  the  offspring  of  Hercules  and  Dyma 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Pallas  followed  AZnets  to 
the  war  against  Turnus,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt 
which  Turnua  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young  prince, 
and  wore  as  a  trophy  of  hia  victory,  was  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  own  death  ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
<Eneaa  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  persuaded  the 
victor  to  spare  hia  life,  when  the  sight  of  Pallas*  belt 
rekindled  the  wrath  of  iEneas,  and  he  indignantly  slew 
the  destroyer  of  hia  youthful  friend.  (  Virg.,  Jin.,  10. 
439  —  Id.  ib  ,  12.  941  ) 

Pallkni,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  lo  tho  district  of  Chalcidice.  It  was  situate 
between  the  Sinus  Therms  icua  or  Gulf  of  Salonika 
and  tho  Sinus  Toronaicua  or  Gnlf  of  Cassandria. 
Thia  peninsula  was  said  to  hsvc  borne  the  name  of 
I'hlegra,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between 
the  gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  (Pind..  AVm.,  1, 
100  —  Id.,  Ink  ,  6,  M.  —  Lycophron,  1408.)  It  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth,  on  which  once 
stood  the  rich  and  nourishing  city  of  Potidva  ($nfl.t 
Peripl.,  p.  26.)  Among  other  towns  on  this  penin- 
aula  was  one  of  the  same  name  with  it,  according  to 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium.  ( Cramer's  Ancient  Greece^ 
vol.  1.  p.  244  ) 

PalmarIa,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  off 
the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  eouth  of  the 
promontory  of  Circeii.  It  ia  now  Palmaruola.  {PUn.\ 
3.5.) 

Palmyra,  a  celebrated  city  of  Aaia.  aituate  in  aa 
oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  nearly  half  way  between  the 
Orontes  and  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Damascua.  Its  Oriental  name  was  Tad- 
mor.  which,  according  to  Joaephua,  aignifies  the  same 
aa  Palmyra,  "  the  place  of  palm-treea."  There  secme 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Pah-vm  of  the 
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Greeks  mi  ihe  "Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  baill 
by  Solomon :  from  which  two  things  may  be  inferred  ; 
fir»t,  that  this  monarch  extended  hi*  arms  and  his  ter- 
ritory thus  far ;  and,  secondly,  that  be  most  have  had 
some  adequate  object  for  so  doing,  and  for  maintain- 
ing an  establishment  and  erecting  a  city,  at  incredible 
pains  and  expense,  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  habita- 
ble parts  of  his  kingdom.  The  circumstance  of  Pslmy- 
ra'a  being  situated  in  an  oasis,  sheltered  by  hills  to  the 
west  and  northwest,  and  supplied  with  wholesome  wa- 
ter, and  also  on  a  line  leading  from  the  coast  of  Syria 
to  the  regions  of  Meaojiotainia,  Persia,  and  India, 
must  have  pointed  it  Out,  in  very  early  timee,  to  the 
caravans,  aa  a  convenient  halting-place  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert.  The  Phoenicians,  in  all  probability,  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  an  early  period,  and  may  have 
suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
here.  We  read  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "  built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hsmsth  " 
Hamalh  waa  a  town  and  territory  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oronlee,  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
desert.  After  this,  we  read  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
the  Scriptures ;  but  John  of  Anlioch,  probably  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  waa  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Roman  history  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
with  the  Parthians,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
rich  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  maintain  a 
state  of  independence  and  neutrality  between  the  con- 
tending parties  in  this  struggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  the  inhabitants  removed 
their  most  valuable  effects  over  the  Euphrates,  and  de- 
fended the  passage  of  the  river  by  their  arcbera.  The 
pretence  he  made  use  of,  to  give  such  conduct  a  coloor 
of  justice,  was,  that  they  did  not  preserve  a  evict  neu- 
trality ;  but  Appian  aaya  hia  real  motive  waa  to  en- 
rich bis  troops  with  tbe  plunder  of  the  Palmyrencs. 
Jn  the  time  of  Pliny  it  waa  the  intermediate  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  the  East,  a  city  of  merchants  and 
factors,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Parthians  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romeoa  on  the  other.  The 
produce  of  India  found  ita  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  Palmyra.  Pliny  has  very  happily  collected  in 
a  few  lines  the  moat  striking  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  this  place,  except  that  be  takes  no  notice  of 
the  buildings.  "  Palmyra  ia  remarkable  for  aituation, 
a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  atreama ;  it  ia  surrounded  on 
all  aidea  by  a  vaat  aandy  desert,  which  totally  separates 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  haa  preserved  its  in- 
dependence between  the  two  great  empires  of  Rome 
and  Parthia,  whose  first  care  when  at  war  ia  to  engage 
it  in  their  interest."  Palmyra  afterward  became  alli- 
ed to  tbe  empire  as  a  free  state,  and  waa  greatly  fa- 
voured by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  under  whom  it 
attained  ita  greatest  aplendou*.  We  find,  from  the  in- 
scriptions, that  the  Palmyrenes  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
erus  in  his  expedition  against  tbe  Persians.  We  do 
not  meet  with  the  mention  of  the  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Oallienua,  when  it  makes  a  principal  fig- 
ore  in  the  hiatory  of  those  times,  and  in  a  few  years 
experienced  the  greatest  viciaaitudee  of  good  and  bad 
fortune.  After  attaining  to  a  widely-extended  sway 
under  Od 
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ia  queen  Zenobia,  who  survived 
him,  it  fell  at  length,  together  with  tbe  latter,  under 
the  power  of  Aurelian.  ( Vrd.  Odenatus,  and  Zeno- 
bia.) A  revolt,  on  hia  departure,  compelled  him  to 
return,  and,  having  retaken  the  city,  he  delivered  it 
without  mercy  to  the  pillage  and  havoc  of  hia  soldiery. 
This  event  happened  in  tbe  year  S7«,  after  which  Pal- 
nyra  never  recovered  her  former  imports 


■nee,  although 

ft  ia  certain  that  none  of  the  public  edifices  were  de- 
stroyed, though  some  were  damaged,  by  the  soldiers 
•f  Aurelian.  From  this  time  Palmyra  had  •  Roman 
The  first  Illynan  legion 


about  A  D.  400.  But  Procopioe  elates  that  tbe  pUee 
had  been  for  some  time  almost  deserted,  when  Joatiora 
repaired  the  town,  and  supplied  it  with  water  for  the  oat 
of  a  garrison  which  be  left  there.  We  hear  to  mm 
of  Palmyra  in  the  Roman  history,  and  tbe  ecclesiastical 
historians  supply  us  with  no  information  repeciing  its 
subsequent  fortunes.  Tbe  Moslems  sre  said  te  ha*e 
taken  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Bekr,  Mobamtned'f 
successor.  That  it  has  been  made  use  of  as  a  pUct 
of  strength  by  tbe  Saracens  and  Tarka  appears  bom 
tbe  alterations  made  in  the  temple,  aa  well  as  froia  the 
modem  temple  on  the  hill.  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
visited  it  about  A  D.  1 173,  atates  that  it  then  contain- 
ed about  2000  Jews.  Abulfeda,  who  wrote  shoot 
1321  A.D.,  mentions  very  briefly  its  aituation,  refer- 
ring to  ita  many  ancient  columns,  its  palm  and  hg  in  «•», 
its  walla  and  castle  ;  he  only  calls  it  Tedmor.— The 
ruins  of  Palmyra  are  aaid  to  present  a  fine  view  at  a 
distance,  but  disappointment  succeeds  when  they  sn 
examined  in  detail.  "On  opening  upon  theruiasef 
Palmyra,"  says  Captain  Mangles,  "  as  seen  from  tat 
valley  of  the  tombs,  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  pre>en'.itig  iltogriber 
the  moat  imposing  sight  of  the  kind  we  had  ever  seen. 
It  waa  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  oar  having  trav- 
elled through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  butidmg, 
from  which  we  suddenly  opened  upon  these  itinumcia> 
ble  columns  and  other  roins,  on  a  aandy  plain  on  the 
akirts  of  the  desert.  So  great  a  number  of  Connihtsa 
columns,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  budding.  »td 
the  snow-white  appearance  of  the  ruins  contracted 
with  the  yellow  sand,  produced  a  very  striking  im- 
pression." Great,  however,  he  proceeds  to  say,  was 
the  disappointment  of  himself  and  hia  fellow-mist 
ler  (Mr.  Irby),  when,  on  a  minute  examination,  they 
found  that  there  waa  not  a  single  column,  pediment, 
architrave,  portal,  frieze,  or  other  architectural  rce> 
nant  worthy  of  admiration.  None  of  the  columns  et- 
eeed  forty  feet  in  height  or  four  feet  in  diatnrtrr; 
tho*e  of  the  boasted  avenoe  have  little  more  that 
thirty  feet  of  altitude  :  whereaa  tbe  columns  of  fitl- 
bec  are  nearly  sixty  feet  in  height  and  seven  to  di- 
ameter, supporting  a  most  rich  and  hcautifully-wrougbi 
epistylnim  of  twenty  feet  more ;  and  the  pillars  an 
constructed  of  only  three  pieces  of  stone,  wbdr  u* 
smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  aa,  sev- 
en, and  eight  parts.  In  the  centra  of  the  avenoe, 
however,  are  four  granite  columns,  each  of  one  sin- 
gle stone,  about  thirty  feet  high :  one  only  ia  stdl 
standing.  "Take  any  part  of  the  mine  aepsrsteb." 
saya  this  traveller.  M  and  they  excite  but  little  inter- 
est ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  visit  to  Palmy- 
ra hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  anxiety,  aid 
fatiguing  journey  through  the  wilderness  which  w« 
had  undergone  to  vieit  it.  The  projecting  pedrsiib 
in  the  centre  of  the  columns  of  the  great  svenoe  hs*s 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.  There  ia  also  a 
eameness  in  the  architecture,  all  the  capitals  bring 
Corinthian,  excepting  those  which  surround  the  Tew 
pie  of  the  Sun.  These  laet  were  fluted,  and,  wbea 
decorated  with  their  brazen  Ionic  capitals,  were  douW- 
leaa  very  handsome ;  but  the  latter  being  now  defi- 
cient, the  beauty  of  the  edifice  ia  entirely  destr  >t«*. 
The  sculpture,  ss  well  of  the  capitals  of  the  column* 
aa  of  the  other  ornamental  pnrta  of  tbe  doorways  asa 
buildinga,  ia  very  coarse  and  bad.  The  three  *rch« 
st  the  end  of  the  svenoe.  so  beautiful  in  tbe  design*  of 
Wood  and  Dawkine,  are  excessivelv  insignificant,  lbs 
decorated  frieze  is  badly  wrought,  and  even  the  de- 
vices are  not  striking.  Thev  are  not  to  be  compared 
to  the  common  portals  of  Thebes,  if  indeed  tbe  Egyp- 
tians were  unacquainted  with  the  arch." — If  infrrwr, 
however,  to  Balbec,  and  not  to  be  compared  te 
Thebes,  it  ia  only  by  coropariaon  that  these  remains  ot 
ancient  magt  licence  can  be  with  any  propriety  thu» 
slightly  cstui*ttd  ;  and  when  this  tieve 
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as  hardly  repaying  the  toil*  and  expense  of  the 
journey,  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  already 
aa  listed  with  the  wonders  of  Egypt.  Yet,  taken  aa  a 
tout  ensemble,  he  admits  that  they  are  more  remarks- 
hie  by  reason  of  their  extent  (being  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length),  than  any  which  he  bad  met  with  ; 
they  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  less  encumber- 
ed with  modem  fabrics  than  almost  any  ancient  ruins. 
Exclusive  of  the  Arab  village  of  Tadmor,  which  oc- 
cupies the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Sun, 
and  the  Turkish  burying-place,  there  are  no  obstrue- 
tmus  whatever  to  the  antiquities.  The  temple  itself 
is  disfigured,  indeed,  by  modern  works,  but  it  is  still 
s  most  majestic  object.  The  natives  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  VV<»od  informs  us,  that  the  existing  ruina  were  the 
works  of  King  Solomon.  ••  AH  these  mighty  things." 
say  they,  "  Solyman  Ebn  Daoud  (Solomon  the  son  of 
David)  did  bv  the  assistance  of  spirits.1'  King  Solo- 
mon is  the  Merlin  of  the  Es«t,  arid  to  the  genu  in  his 
service  the  Persians  as  well  as  the  Arabs  ascribe  all 
the  magnificent  remains  of  ancient  art.  From  the 
dates  in  the  inscriptions,  in  which  the  era  of  Seleucus 
is  observed,  with  the  Macedonian  names  of  the  months, 
it  sppears  that  none  of  the  existing  monuments  are 
the  birth  of  Chnst ;  nor  is  there  any  in- 


earlier  than  tne  mrtn  01  <;nnet ;  nor  is  mere  any 
scription  so  late  as  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Aurelian,  except  one  in  Latin,  which  mentions  Dio- 
elesian.  "  As  to  the  sge  of  those  ruinous  heaps," 
aays  Mr.  Wood,  "  which  belonged  evidently  to  build- 
ings  of  greater  antiquity  than  those  which  are  yet 
partly  standing,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess :  but  if 
are  are  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  by  comparing  their 
state  with  that  of  the  monument  of  Iamblichua  at  Pal- 
myra, we  must  conclude  them  extremely  old  :  for 
that  building,  erected  1750  years  ago"  (Mr.  Wood 
published  in  1753),  "  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  an- 
tiquity I  ever  saw  "  (Mant/ord't  Scripture  Gaxet- 
Iter,  p.  451,  $eqq.  —  Modern  Traveller,  part  5,  p.  10, 

Pamisos,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly.  now  the  Panari, 
falling  into  the  Peneua  to  the  east  of  Trices.  (He- 
rod ,7,  132  ) — II  Major,  a  river  of  Messenia,  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Messcuiscus  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
the  Ptmatza.  (  Walpole,  vol.  2,  p.  35  )  Pausanias 
affirms,  that  the  waters  of<  this  river  were  remarkably 
pure,  and  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  fish.  He 
adds,  that  it  wsa  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  the  aea 
(4.  34  —Compare  Po/yft.,  16.  18) — III.  A  torrent  of 
Messenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Messeniacus  near 
Leuctrum,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Laconia  and  Messenia.    (Strab.,  361.) 

PasrHit*.  s  Grecian  female,  whom  Phot  ins  makes 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  who.  according  to  Suidas.  Dio- 
genes I«aertius  (I,  24).  and  others,  was  born  at  Epi- 
daunts  in  Argotia.  She  wrote  several  works,  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  chiefly  historical.  One  of  these 
vras  entitled  'tZirirouai  inropiuv  {Historical  Abridg- 
ments). Another,  which  Photius  has  made  known  to 
as,  bore  the  name  of  ZvujiiKra  laropisa  vxouvrtuara 


(Hi 


at  Miscellany}.    It  waa  a  apecies  of  note  or 


memorandum  book,  in  which  thia  female  regularly  in- 
serted, every  day,  whatever  she  heard  most  deserving 
mi  being  remembered;  in  the  conversations  between  her 
husband  Socrstidss  and  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
his  house,  and  also  whatever  she  had  met  with  wor- 
thy of  being  recorded,  in  the  course  of  her  historical 
She  was  united  to  Socratidaa  for  thirteen 


at  ion  wi 
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years,  during  sil  which  lime  the  eon 
formed.  The  work,  however,  waa  without  any  sysle 
arrangement,  tlwiigh  it  would  appear  to  have  con- 
s  vast  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  some  few 
i  ef  which  have  reached  us  in  the  quotations  of 
athers.  Photius  only  know  of  eight  hooka  of  this  col- 
lection, but  Suidas  says  it  contained  thirty-three  ;  and, 
in  fact.  Aulas  Gellius  (15.  17)  quotes  ihs  29th,  and 
Le*Ytiiu(l,24)tbe30tb.    The  work  ia  un- 


•  fortunately  lost.    There  were  some  who  ascribed  it  to 

Soterides,  the  father  of  Patnphila.  (&u*dss,  as.,  cor- 
rected by  Vosstus,  de  Hist.  Gracp.  237,  ed.  West- 
ermann.)  According  to  Photius.  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  {Phot.,  cod.,  175— vol.  1,  p.  119. 
|  ed.  Beaker  —  Vosstus,  de  Hist.  Gretc.,  1.  e. — Sckoil, 
I  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  4,  p.  106  )  Kriiger,  in  his  Life 
of  Thucydides  (p.  7),  calls  in  question  the  credit  of 
this  female  author.    ( Westermann,  ad  Voss.,  I  c  ) 

Paanitii.es,  I.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  and  a 
pupd  of  Arislarcbua.  He  was  the  suthor  of  a  largo 
lexicon,  in  91  or  95  books,  often  quoted  by  Athemeus, 
in  winch  he  had  incorporated  the  lexicon  of  the  Cro- 
tonian  dialect  by  Hcrmouax,  and  an  Italian  (i.  e  ,  Do- 
ne.) lexicon  by  Diodorus  and  Heracleon.  Other  worka 
of  hia  are  enumerated  by  Alhenssus.  (Nctdkam,  Pro- 
leg.  ad  Geopon.,  p.  63,  seqq.  —  Scawagkacuser.  Ind. 
AucU  ad  Atken,  vol.  9,  p.  159  )  —  II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  native  of  Ainphipolis,  but  w.ho  studied  his 
srt  under  Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  school  which  his  master  had  founded. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Sicyomau  school  of  paint- 
ing were,  a  stricter  attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  com- 
position, and  a  fiuer  and  more  systematic  style  of  de- 
sign. Psmphilus  taught  the  principles  of  this  school 
to  Ape  lies.  Such  was  his  authority,  aays  Pliny  (35, 
10,  36).  that,  chiefly  through  bis  influence,  first  in  Si- 
cyon and  then  throughout  aU  Greece,  noble  youth  were 
taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  others :  it  waa 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  arts,  and  waa 
practised  exclusively  among  the  freeborn,  for  there  waa 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  cettrum  or 
ypa+tc.  In  this  school  of  Pamphilus,  the  moat  fa- 
mous of  all  the  ancient  schools  of  painting,  the  pro- 
gressive courses  of  study  occupied  the  long  period  of 
ten  years,  and  the  fee  of  admission  wsa  not  less  than 
a  talent.  Pamphilus,  like  his;  master  Eupompus, 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  principally  with  the  the- 
ory of  his  art  and  with  teaching,  since  we  have  very 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Vet  he.  and  hia  pupil 
Melanlhius,  according  to  Quinlilian  (12,  10),  were  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  composition. 
We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
"  Heraclids*,"  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Plutus, 
365),  snd  three  others  named  hy  Pliny,  the  **  Bat- 
tle of  Phhus  and  victory  of  the  Athenisna,"  ••  Ulysses 
on  the  raft,*  and  a  "  Relationship"  or  Cognatio, 
probably  a  family  portrait.  These  pictures  were  sll 
conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their 
parts,  and  their  subjects  certainly  afford  good  matcriala 
for  fine  composition.  The  period  of  Psmphilus  is 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  his  having 
taught  Ape  lies,  and  he  consequently  flourished  some- 
what before,  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ftom  B.C.  388  to  about  B  C.  348.  He  left 
writings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunately 
suffered  the  common  fate  of  the  writinga  of  every  oth- 
er ancient  artiat.  He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous 
painters.  (Encyelop  Vs.  Knotrl ,  vol.  17,  p.  177. — 
Sillig,  Ihct.  Art.,  s.  r.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Cesarea  in 
Palestine,  and  the  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  memory  of  him,  appended  "  Pampkili"  (i.  e.,  the 
friend  of  Pamphilus)  to  his  own  name  (rid.  Eusebius). 
He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Berytus,  snd  educated 
by  Pieriua.  He  apent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in 
Cesarea,  where  be  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
309.  Pamphilus  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  the  works  of  the  Christisn  writers.  Jerome 
states,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  tho  great- 
er part  of  Origcn's  works.  Ho  founded  a  library  at 
Cicsarca,  chiefly  consisting  of  ecclesiastical  works, 
which  became  celebrated  thoughout  the  ancient  world. 
It  waa  destroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  snd  gave  sway 
copies  of  the  Scriptures.    Both  Eusebius  and  ' 
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■petit  in  fh«  highest  terms  of  hi*  piety  and 
lence.  Jerome  states,  that  Pamphilus  composed  an 
npology  for  Origen  before  Eueebius  ;  but,  at  a  later 
|<eriod,  having  discovered  that  the  work  which  he  bad 
taken  for  Pamphilus's  was  only  the  first  book  of  Eu- 
•ehius's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilus 
•  rote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  first  five  books  of  tbo 
"  Apology  for  Origen"  were  composed  by  Eusebius 
sikI  Pamphilua  jointly,  and  the  Birth  book  by  Euse- 
btus  alone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilus.  Another 
work,  which  Pamphilus  effected  m  conjunction  with 
Eusebius,  was  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
text  in  Ongen'a  Hexapla.  This  edition  was  gen- 
erally used  in  the  Eastern  church.  Montfaucoo  and 
Fabncius  have  published  Contents  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles"  as  a  work  of  Pamphilus  ;  but  this  is  in 
all  probsbiJity  the  work  of  •  later  writer.  Eusebius 
wrote  a  "  I<ifo  of  Pampbdus,"  in  three  books,  which 
is  now  entirely  lost,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
nienta,  and  even  of  these  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have,  however,  notices  of  him  in  tbe 
"  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (7.  32),  and  in 
the  "  Dt  Vtris  Illustrious,"  and  other  works  of  Je- 
rome.   (Ixtrdner'a  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  69.) 

Pamphus,  an  early  Athenian  bard,  and  a  disciple,  as 
was  said,  of  Unus.  Pbilostratus  has  preserved  two 
remarkable  verses  of  bis,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
symbol  under  which  the  Egyptians  typified  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  or  the  author  of  animal  life.  Tbe 
lines  are  as  follows ; 

Zev,  KvSioTt.  fUyinre  -9tuv,  tilvfuvt  *wp$> 
Wlnfain  re  not  'nrnrin  nai  quiovtin. 

Oh  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods, 
thou  that  art  enveloped  in  the  dung  of  thcep,  and 
horses,  and  mules."  (Phdostr.,  Heroic.,  c.  2,  p.  98, 
ed.  Boissonade  )— -According  to  Pausanias  (9,  27), 
Pamphus  composed  hymns  for  the  Lycomedc,  a  fam- 
ily which  held  by  hereditary  right  a  share  in  the  Eleu- 
ainian  worship  of  Ceres.  Pamphus  is  also  said  to  have 
first  sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Iu- 
rius.  (Ac  AW/,  Hut.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  33.— Midler, 
Hist  Ltt.  Gr  .  p  2.Y) 

Pamfhyua  (llauen>Xia).  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  Ptolemais,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pi- 
aid  is,  on  tbe  west  by  Lycia  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  Phrygia.  and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pliny  (5, 
26)  and  Mela  (1,  14)  make  Pampbylia  begin  on  the 
coast  at  Phasclis,  which  they  reckon  a  city  of  Pamphyl- 
ia,  but  the  majority  of  writers  apeak  of  it  as  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  latter  country.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  Beau- 
fort as  flat,  sandy,  and  dreary  ;  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  account  (Excursion  m  Asia  Minor, 
p.  204),  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
which  rise  from  tho  sea,  and  attain  the  greatest  height 
in  Mount  Solyina.on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  Tbe 
western  part  of  the  country  is  composed,  according  to 
Mr.  Fellows  (p  184),  "  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  of  a 
mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable  matter,  lying 
imbosomed,  as  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high  range  of 
marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed 
the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
deed, large  rivers  which  flow  from  the  mountains,  enter 
the  country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost 
totally  disappear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only 
•re  kept  on  the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills,  and,  being  car- 
ried along  the  plain,  fall  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  plains 
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out  at  sea,  where  tbe  waters  of  the  rivers  rise  abun- 
dantly all  along  the  coast,  sometimes  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."  iEneytl.  U$. 
Knowl,  vol.  17,  p  177  )— The  Greeks,  ever  prone  io 
ions  which  flattered  their  national  vanity, 


those  derivations 
attached  to  the  word  "  Pamphyh"  (Uau+vAtx)  last 
meaning  which  the  component  words  ird*  and  o»/w 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  Bamely.  "aa 
assemblage  of  different  nauooa."    {Strah .,  66ft)  h 
waa,  however,  farther  necessary  to  account  for  the  im- 
portation of  Grecian  terms  among  a  people  as  barbs- 
rous  as  the  Cariena,  Lycians,  and  other  tribe*  on  ihc 
same  line  of  coast ;  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  fertile  a 
source  of  fiction,  gsve  rise  to  the  tale  which  supposed 
Calchas  and  Ampnilochua  to  have  settled  on  .  tbe  P*t> 
phylian  shores  with  portions  of  various  tribes  of  tat 
Greeks.    Thia  story,  which  seems  to  have  ©btaueJ 
general  credit,  ia  to  be  traced,  io  tbe  first  instance,  is 
the  father  of  history  {Herod.,  7,  91),  and  after  bun  a 
has  been  repealed  by  Strsbo  (I.  c  ),  Pausanias  (7,  3> 
and  others.    Of  the  Grecian  ongio  of  several  towns 
on  tbe  Pamphylian  coast  we  can  indeed  have  no  doubt; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  tbe  main  pop- 
ulation of  tbe  country  waa  of  the  Hellenic  race.   It  n 
more  probable  that  tbey  derived  their  origin  from  tbe 
Ciliciana  or  the  ancient  Solymi.    Other  etymologies 
may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (•.  s-  Ihyt- 
+v?ua).    Pliny  reports,  that  this  country  was  once  call- 
ed Mopsopia,  probably  from  the  celebrated  Grecua 
soothsayer  Mopsus  (5,  26  )—  Pamphylia  possesses  but 
little  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  becia* 
subject  in  turn  to  Crorsus,  the  Persian  monarch*.  Al- 
exander, the  Ptolemies,  Ariliochus.  and  the  Romans. 
The  latter,  however,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
tirpating the  pirates,  who  swarmed  along  the  whole  sf 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  even  dared  to 
insult  the  galleys  of  those  proud  republicans  off  the 
shores  of  Italy,  and  in  sight  of  Ostia.    Pamphylia  wis 
entirely  a  mantimo  country  :  its  coast  is  indented  by 
a  deep  gulf,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mare 
Pamphylium,  and  in  modern  geography  it  hears  that  of 
"  Gulf  of  Attalia."  The  Turks  call  this  part  of  Cars- 
mama  by  the  appellation  of  Teie'- lit.   ( Cramer  s  An* 
Minor,  vol  2,  p.  273,  seqq.)   Mr.  Leake  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  natural  features  of  part  of  this 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr  Fel- 
lowa.     "  From  Alaya  (the  ancient  Coracesiura)  t» 
Atara  (the  ancient  Ptolemais)  are  eight  reputed  sr 
caravan  houra.    The  road  leads  along  tbe  seashore, 
sometimes  just  above  the  seabearh,  upon  high  *  ooey 
banks,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  great  range  « 
mountains  which  lies  parallel  to  the  coast ;  at  others, 
across  narrow  fertile  valleys,  included  between  branes- 
cs  of  tbe  same  mountains.    There  are  one  or  two  fis* 
harbours,  formed  by  islands  and  projecting  cape*;  bet 
the  coast  for  the  most  part  is  rocky  and  without  skel- 
ter —From  Alara  to  Menargat  (situate  near  the  mo*** 
of  the  ancient  Melas)  the  road  proceeded  at  a  distaste 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea,  crossing  sertrtl 
fertile  snd  well-cultivated  yalleys,  and  passing  scene 
neat  villages  pleasantry  situated.   The  valleys  are  *v 
tered  by  streams  coming  from  a  range  of  lofty  mouBt- 
ains,  appearing  at  a  great  distance  en  the  right 
(Leake's  Jour  not,  p.  130.) — The  Melas  is  d*sfnt*d 
as  a  large  fiver,  and  the  adjacent  valleys  as  well-nd* 
tivated  and  inhabited.    From  Menasgat  \«D*>ia**n 
(the  ancient  Syllmm)  the  country  is  represented  si  be- 
ing a  succession  of  fine  valleys,  separated  by  rulc'» 
branching  from  the  mountains,'  and  each  watered  by  s 
stream  of  greater  or  less  magnitude.    (Iraki's  J<**- 
ml,  I.  e  ) 


Pan  (ilu»»),  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  in  a  brt«*  *f* 
tbe  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  of  success  is  fish- 
ing and  fowling.  He  haunted  mountains  snd  pad*  re*, 
was  fond  of  the  pastoral  reed  and  of  entrapping  nymph*. 
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In  form  he  combined  that  of  man  and  beast,  having  a 

red  face,  horned  head,  hie  nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs, 
tail,  and  feet  those  of  a  goat.  Honey  and  milk  were 
offered  to  him — This  god  ia  unnoticed  by  Homer  and 
Hestod  ;  but,  according  to  one  of  the  Homerids,  he 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  an  Arcadian  nymph.  (Horn., 
Hymn.,  19.)  So  monstrous  was  his  appearance,  that 
the  nurse,  on  beholding  him,  fled  away  in  affright. 
Mercury,  however,  immediately  caught  ■him  up,  wrap- 
p«d  him  carefully  in  a  harcakin,  and  carried  him  away 
to  Olympus:  then  taking  his  seat  with  Jupiter  and  the 
other  gods,  he  produced  hia  babe.  All  the  gods,  es- 
pecially liacchns,  were  delighted  with  the  iittle  stran- 
ger;  and  they  named  him  ran  (i.  e.,  "  AH"),  because 
he  had  charmed  them  all !  —  Others  fabled  that  Pan 
the  eon  of  Mercury  by  Penelope,  whose  love  he 
under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  she  was  tending 
her  youth  the  flocks  of  her  father  on  Mount  Tayge- 
Uta  {Herod.,  2,  145.— Sckol.  ad  Tkeocr,  7,  109  — 
Bmdocia,  SiZ.—Txetxes,  ad  Lyeopkr.,  772  )  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  wss  the  offspring 
of  the  amours  of  Penelope  with  alt  her  suitors.  ( Schot. 
md  Tkeocr  ,  I,  3.  —  Emdocia,  I.  e.  —  Serv  ad  AZn  ,  2. 
44.)  According  to  Epimenides  (Sckol  ad  Theoc,  , 
L  c).  Pan  and  Areas  were  the  children  of  Jupiter  and 
Callisto.  Aristippus  made  Pan  the  offspring  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  nymph  tEneis  ;  others,  again,  said  that  be 
was  a  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  (Sckol  ad  Tkeocr., 
7,  123  )  There  was  also  a  Psn  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbris  or  Hybria,  the  in- 
•trueler  of  Apollo  in  divination.  (Apoliod.,  1,  4,  1.) 
— The  worship  of  Pan  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the  batt 


battle  of  Marathon,  when 
Phidippides.  the  courier  who  was  sent  from  Athens  to 
Sparta  to  call  on  the  Spartans  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, declared  that,  as  be  was  passing  by  Mount  Per- 
tbenius.  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Pan  calling  to  hint,  and  desiring  him  to  ask  the  Athe- 
nians why  they  paid  no  regard  lo  him,  who  was  al- 
ways, and  still  would  be,  friendly  and  willing  to  aid. 
After  the  battle,  the  Athenians  consecrated  a  cave  to 
Pan  under  the  Acropolis,  and  offered  him  annual  sac- 
rifices. {Herod.,  6,  106.  —  Plut.,  Kir.  Arist.,  11.) 
Long  before  this  time,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  sys- 
tems of  religion  had  begun  to  mingle  and  combine. 
The  goat-formed  Mendea  of  Egypt  was  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  the  horned  and  goat-footed  god  of  the 
Arcadian  herdsmen  (Herod.,  2,  46) ;  and  Pan  was  el- 
evated to  great  dignity  by  priests  and  philo»ophers,  be- 
coming a  symbol  of  the  umtverte,  for  his  name  signi- 
fied ail.  Moreover,  as  be  dwelt  in  the  woods,  he  waa 
called  «*  Lord  of  ike  Hyie"  ('0  r$c  to**  tiptoe)  ;  and 
as  the  word  kylc  (6Xn),  by  a  lucky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  pnmxtiee  matter,  this  was  another 
ground  for  exalting  him.  It  is  amusing  to  read  how 
•II  the  attributes  of  the  Arcadian  god  were  made  to 
accord  with  this  notion.  "  Psn,"  says  Serviua,  "  is  a 
rueuc  god,  formed  in  similitude  of  nature,  whence  he 
is  called  Pan,  i.  e.,  AH :  {or  he  has  horns,  in  simili- 
tude of  the  rsvs  of  the  sun  and  the  horns  of  the  moon ; 
bis  face  is  ruddy,  in  imitation  of  the  ether ;  he  hss  a 
•potted  fawaskm  upon  his  breast,  in  likeness  of  the 
stars ;  his  lower  parts  are  shsggy,  on  scrount  of  the 
trees,  shrubs,  and  wild  beasts ;  he  iias  goat's  feet,  to 
denote  the  stability  of  the  earth  ;  he  has  a  pipe  of 
•even  reeds,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  the  hesv- 
eas,  in  which  there  are  seven  sounds ;  lie  has  a  crook, 
tltct  is,  a  carved  staff,  on  account  of  the  year,  which 
rt.is  back  on  itself,  because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature. 
It  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  he  struggled  with  Love, 
and  was  conquered  by  him,  because,  as  we  read,  [jOve 
conquers  all.  ••  Omnia  mncu  a»*«r."  (Sero.  ad  Virg., 
Bdog  ,  *.  31.  — Compare  Sckol.  ad  Tkeocr.,  I,  3  — 
BmdacU,  323.)— In  Arcadia,  his  native  country ,  Pan 
to  have  attained  to  such  distinction;  on 
,  we  find  in  Theocritus  (7, 106)  a 
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account  of  the  treatment  which  this  deity  received  from 
the  Arcadians  when  they  were  unsuccessful  id  hunting. 
(Sckol.  ad  Tkeocr.,  1.  c.) — The  Homerid  already  quo- 
ted, who  is  older  than  Pindar,  describes  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  the  occupations  of  Pan.  He  is  lord 
of  all  the  hills  and  dales :  sometimes  he  ranges  aloi 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  pursues 
game  in  the  valleys,  roams  through  the  woods, 
along  the  streams,  or  drives  his  sheep  into  a  cave, 
there  plays  on  his  reeds,  producing  music  not  to  be 
eicelled  by  that  of  the  bird  *•  which,  among  the  leaves 
of  the  flowery  spring,  Isments,  pouring  forth  ber  moan, 
a  sweet-sound ing  lay."  In  after  times,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  care  of  Pan  waa  held  to  extend 
beyond  the  herds.  We  find  him  regarded  as  the 
guardian  of  the  bees  (Anlkol.,  9,  226),  and  aa  the 
giver  of  success  in  fishing  and  fowling.  (Anlkol.,  7, 
1 1,  irv/y  ;  171),  scqq.) — -The  origin  of  the  syrinx  or 
pipe  of  Pan  is  given  as  follows:  Syrinx  was  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacria  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Diana.  A*  ?lie  was  returning  one  day  from  the  chsse, 
and  was  passing  by  Mount  Lycasus,  Psn  beheld  ber: 
but  when  he  would  address  ber,  she  fled.  The  god 
pursued  :  she  reached  the  river  Ladon,  and,  unable  lo 
cross  it,  implored  the  aid  of  her  sister-nymphs ;  and 
when  Pan  thought  to  grasp  the  object  of  his  pursuit, 
he  found  his  arms  filled  with  reeds.  While  he  stood 
sighing  at  his  disappointment,  the  wind  began  to  sgi- 
tste  the  reeds,  and  produced  a  low  muaical  sound. 
The  god  took  the  hint,  cut  seven  of  the  reeds,  and 
formed  from  them  his  syrinx  (ovptyH)  or  pastoral  pipe. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  1,  690,  scqq  )  Another  of  his  loves  was 
the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was  also  beloved  by  Boreas. 
The  nymph  favoured  more  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
the  wind  god,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy, -blew  her  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  ber  own  name 
(mrve.pine)  sprang  up  where  she  died,  snd  it  became 
the  favourite  plant  of  Pan.  (Nonnus,  43,  259,  scqq. 
—  Geopon.,  11,  4  )— What  are  called  Pt 
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were  ascribed  to  Pan;  for  loud  noises,  whose  cause 
could  not  easily  be  traced,  were  not  unfroquently  heard 
in  mountainous  regions  ;  and  the  gloom  and  loneliness 
of  forests  and  mountains  fill  the  mind  with  a  secret 
horror,  and  dispose  it  to  superstitious  apprehensions  — 
The  ancients  bad  two  modes  of  representing  Pan:  the 
first,  according  to  the  description  already  given,  as 
horned  and  goat-footed,  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  • 
flat  nose.  The  artists,  however,  sought  in  soften  the 
idea  of  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  they  portrayed  him 
as  a  young  man  hardened  by  the  toils  of  a  country  life. 
Short  horns  sprout  on  his  forehead  to  characterize  him , 
he  bears  his  crook  and  his  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na- 
ked, or  clad  in  the  light  cloak  denominated  cklamys. 
( Sil.  Ital.,  13.  326.  seqq . )  Like  many  other  goda  who 
were  originally  single,  Pah  was  mnltiplied  in  course  of 
time,  sn3  we  meet  with  Pans  in  the  plural.  (Plat., 
Leg..  7,  815  —  Aristopk .,  EecUs.,  1089  —  Mosckus, 
3,  22  ) — The  name  Pan  (Udv)  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  nuuv,  "feeder"  or  "  otener  "  Bottmann 
connects  Pan  with  Apollo  Nomina,  regarding  his  name 
as  the  contraction  of  Pecan  (Tlcnuv).  and  he  refers,  in 
supi>ort  of  his  opinion,  to  the  forms  Alcman  from  AU- 
maon,  Atnytkan  from  Amytkaon,  dee.  (Mythvlogus, 
vol.  1.  p.  169  )  Thia,  however,  would  rather  favour 
the  derivation  of  Pan  from  Paon,  as  first  given. 
Wclcker  says  that  Pan  was  the  Arcadian  form  of 
♦uwv,  4»ui/  'Pkaon.  Pkan),  apparently  regarding  him 
aa  the  sun.  (  Welcker,  Krel.  Koi.  p.  45 — Schvenek, 
AnAtut  .n.iX^.—Keigktley'sMyikology,])  229, seqq  ) 
Panacea  (All-Heal),  a  daughter  of  ^Esculapius. 
(Vid.  iEsculapius.) 

Pan^stios,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
He  studied  at  Athens  under  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
afterward  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  where  he 
(rave  lessons  in  philosophy,  snd  was  intimate  with 
Scipio  iEmilianua,  the  younger  Lolius,  and  Polybiua, 
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Aftflf  a  time  Pan»tiue  returned  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  leader  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  where  be 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age  Posidonius,  Scylax  of 
Halicarnaeaus,  Hccaton,  and  Mnesarchue  are  mention- 
ed among  hit  diaciplca.  PauaHiua  was  not  apparently 
a  atncl  Stoic,  but  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
tempered  the  austerity  of  hia  sect  by  adopting  some- 
thing of  the  more  refined  style  aud  milder  principles 
of  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Academicians.  (Cic, 
de  Ftn  ,  4, 28.)  Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Pauadiua  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from  them, 
aaya  that  Panastius  styled  Plato  w  the  divine,"  and 
'*  the  Homer  of  Philosophy,"  and  only  dissented  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  seems  not  to  have  admitted.  (Tusc. 
Qucut,  I,  32.)  Anlus  Gellius  aaya  (12,  5)  that  Pa- 
nestius  rejected  the  principle  of  apathy  adopted  by  the 
later  Sloica,  and  returned  to  Zeno's  original  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  how  to  mas- 
tar  the  impression*  which  be  receives  through  the 
senses.  In  a  letter  of  consolation  which  Pane n us 
wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (De  Fat., 
4,  9),  be  instructed  hnn  how  to  endure  pain,  but  he 
never  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  pain  waa  not  an 
evil.  He  waa  very  temperate  in  his  opinions,  and  he 
often  replied  to  clitficult  questions  with  modest  hesita- 
tion, saying,  firrju,  "  I  will  consider.'* — None  of  the 
worka  of  Panmtiua  hare  come  down  to  ua ;  but  their 
titles,  and  a  few  semencea  from  them,  are  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Diogenes  Laertius,  Mid  others.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  Duties,"  the  autwtance  of  which  Cicero 
merged  in  hi*  own  work  "  Dc  Officii*."  Paneniua 
wrote  also  a  treatise  "On  Divination,"  of  which  Cicero 
probably  made  use  in  his  own  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject He  wrote  likewise  a  work  "  On  Tranquillity  of 
Mind,"  which  some  suppose  may  have  been  made  uae 
of  by  Plutarch  in  his  work  bearing  the  same  title. 
Cicero  mentions  also  a  treatise  "  On  Providence," 
another  "  On  Magistratca,"  and  one  "  On  Heresies," 
or  sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  "  On  Socrates," 
quoted  by  Diogenes  l*aertiu*.  and  by  Plutarch  in  hia 
**  Life  of  Anstides."  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  !<aemus  and  Seneca  quote  several 
opinions  of  Panastius  concerning  ethics  snd  metaphys- 
ics, and  also  physics.  (Encycl.  Vt.  Knourf.,  vol.  17, 
p.  178. — Van  Lynden,  Dup.  Htitorieo-Crtt.  de  Pa- 
uttfio  Rhodio.  Lugd.  Bat.,  1802  — Ckardtm  dt  la 
Rochette,  Melange*,  die.  vol.  1,  Parit,  1812.) 

Panathkn.au  (Tlavafhjvata).  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  waa  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner* 
va  (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  ia 
aaid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erichthonius,  snd  to 
have  been  called  originally  Athcnaa  (' KOrivata),  but  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Panatkenaa  in  the  time  of  The- 
seus, in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one  slate  the 
different  independent  communities  into  which  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.  (Patuan.,  8.  2,  1. — 
Plut,  Vit.  Thti..  c.  20.  —  Thucyd,  2,  15.)  There 
were  two  Athenisn  festivala  which  had  the  name  of 
Panathenjpa ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Great  Pan- 
athenaa  (MeydXa  llavothjvata),  and  the  other  the 
Lest  (Miaou).  The  Great  Panathenca  waa  celebra- 
ted once  every  five  years,  with  very  great  magnificence, 
and  attracted  spectators  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  The 
I«e«a  Panathemca  waa  celebrated  every  year  in  the 
Piraeus.  (Harpocrat ,  t.  v.  float?. —  Plat ,  Rep.,  1, 
I.)  When  the  Greek  writers  spesk  simply  of  the  fes- 
tival of  the  Panalbcnva.  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
detcrinrna  which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to ;  but  wben 
the  Pa nat i. ens- a  is  mentioned  by  itself,  and  there  ia  no- 
thing in  the  contest  to  mark  the  contrary,  the  presump- 
tion is  tLat  the  Great  Panatheiura  is  meant ;  and  it 
ia  thus  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (ft,  56)  and  Demos- 
thenes (De  Fait,  ljcg.,  p.  304). — The  Great  Panathe- 
waa  celebrated  on  the  28th  day  of  Hecatomba-on 


1  (Clinton.  Fast.  HeU.,  vol.  Up.  925),  the  first  of  the 
|  Athenian  months ;  which  agrees  with  the  account  ot 
j  Demuatbenee  (con.'ra  Tiravcr.,  p.  708,  ttq. ),  who  places 
I  tt  after  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month.  There  is  coo- 
\  stderable  dispute  aa  to  the  time  when  the  I^eae  Pan 
athena»a  waa  celebrated.  Meuraiua  places  the  celebra- 
tion in  Thargehon.  the  eleventh  of  the  Athenian 
months ;  but  Pctilus  and  Corsini  in  Hecatomba-on. 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  examined  the  aubject  at  consid- 
erable length  (Fatt.  Hell ,  vol.  1,  p.  332,  tcqq  ),  sop- 
port  a  the  opinion  of  Meuraiua ;  and  it  doea  not  appear 
improbable  that  the  Less  Psnathena-a  was  celebrated 
in  the  same  mouth  aa  the  Great,  and  waa  per  taps 
omitted  in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred. 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  Pauathenara  only  lasted 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hipparchua  (Thucyd  ,  6,  56), 
but  it  waa  continued  in  later  times  for  several  days  — - 
At  both  of  the  P»nalhena»a  there  were  gymnastic  con- 
tests (Piiuf.,  hthm.,  4,  42—  Pollux,  8,  83),  among 
which  the  torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  popo lat- 
in the  lime  of  Socratea  there  was  introduced  at  the 
Less  Panathencp a  a  torch-race  on  hor»el»ack.  (Plat.t 
Rep.,  1, 1.)  At  the  Great  Panathenm  there  waa 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  recitation  of  the  He 
poems  by  rbapsodisU.  (Lycurg .,  contra  Leocr .  p. 
209 )  The  victors  in  these  contests  were  rewarded 
with  vessels  of  sacred  oil.  (Find.,  Nan.,  10.  64  — 
Schol.,  ad  loc.—Schol.  ad  Soph  ,  (Ed.  Col.,  698.)— 
The  moat  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  grand  Psn> 
atbcnaic  festival  was  the  solemn  procession  (ttcsixs;), 
in  which  the  Peplus  (flf'-rAof),  or  sacred  robe  ol 
Athena,  was  carried  through  the  Ceramicus,  and  the 
other  principal  parte  of  the  city,  to  the  Parthenon,  ana1 
suspended  before  the  statue  of  the  goddeea  wtthtn 
This  Peplus  waa  covered  with  embroidery  (itot*.Ck*a. 
to. — Plat.,  Euihyph.,c.  6), on  which  waa  represente/ 
the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Gianta,  especially  tea 
exploits  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Plat.,  L  c.  —  £a> 
rip.,  Hec  ,  468),  and  also  the  achievements  of  the  he* 
roea  in  the  Attic  mythology,  whence  Aristophanes 
speaka  of  "men  worthy  of  this  land  and  of  the  Peplus." 
(Equity  564.)  The  embroidery  was  worked  by  yocng 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (called  ip. 
yaarivai),  of  whom  two  were  superintendents,  with 
the  name  of  Amphora.  Wben  the  festival  waa  cele- 
brated, the  Peplus  waa  brought  down  from  the  Acrop- 
olis, where  it  had  been  worked,  and  waa  suspended 
like  a  sail  upon  a  ehip  (Pautan  ,29,  IX  which  was 
then  drawn  through  the  principal  parte  of  the  city. 
The  old  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  hands, 
whence  they  were  called  Thallophori  (OaX).o^'tpoi); 
and  the  young  men  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
at  least  in  the  lime  of  Hipparchua  (Thucyd.,  6.  65). 
The  young  women  earned  baskets  on  their  heads, 
whence  they  were  called  Canephori  (Kot^©«.pa»). 
The  sacrifices  were  very  numerous  on  this  occasion. 
During  the  supremacy  of  Athena,  every  aubject  stale 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  festival  (ScLd.  ad 
Arutoph.,  Nub.,  385  )  It  waa  a  season  of  general 
joy  ;  even  prisoners  were  accustomed  to  be  liberated, 
that  they  might  uke  part  in  the  general  rejoicing. 
(Schol.  ad  JJcmusih.,  Tiaaocr..  p.  184.)  Alter  me 
battle  of  Marathon,  it  waa  usual  for  the  herald  at  the 
Great  Panathensea  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the  Plats-ana 
as  well  aa  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  the  former  had  afforded  to  the  latter  in  that 
memorable  fight.  The  procesaion  which  has  jost  been 
described  formed  the  subject  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
embellished  the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon,  and  whtehaie 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Panalheiiaic/rwxe. 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  frieac,  which  w  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  ancient  worka  of  art.  is  now  ia 
the  British  Museum,  snd  belongs  to  the  collection 
called  the  "  Elgin  Marblea  "-A  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  Panalhenaie  festivala  is  given  by  Meur- 
aiua in  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed  m 
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of  the  "Thesaurus'*  of  Gronovius. 

fcWyc/.  V$.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  182.) 
Panchaia,  a  fabled  island  in  the  Eastern  or  In- 
dian Ocean,  which  Euheraerus  pretended  to  nave  dis- 
covered, and  to  have  found  in  its  capital,  Panara,  a 
temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter,  containing  a  column 
inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
many  of  the  gods.  ( Vtd.  Euhemeros.)— Virgil  makes, 
mention  of  Panchaia  and  its  •*  tun/era  arena." 
(Ceorg.,  2.  139  )  The  poet  borrows  the  name  from 
Eubemerus.  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Feltx. 
(Compare  Heyne  and  Vosi,  ad  toe.) 

Pandarok,  son  of  Lycson,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
•St  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojsns  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks.  He  led  the  allies  of  Zelea  from  the 
banks  of  the  ^Esepns  in  Mysia,  and  was  famed  for  hia 
skill  with  the  bow.  (Jl ,  2,  824.  teqq.)  It  was  Pan- 
dams  that  broke  the  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  by  wounding  Menelaus.  (//.,  4.  93,  »eqq.) 
He  was  afterward  slain  by  Oiomede.  (II.,  6, 290. )  f  n 
one  part  of  the  Iliad  (5,  106)  be  ia  spoken  of  as  com- 
ing from  Lycia,  but  the  Lycia  there  meant  ia  only  a 
part  of  Troaa.  forming  the  territory  around  Zelea,  and 
inhabited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Consult  EusUUh.  ad 
JJ .  2,  824  —  Heyne.  ad  toe.) 

Pandatari  *,  an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhenom,  in 
the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  was 
the  place  of  banishment  for  Julia,  the  daughter  of  An- 
gustos,  and  many  others.  It  ia  now  hot*  Vemdotina. 
[Levy,  63,  14  —  Mela,  2,  7.— Plmy,  3,  6  —  Itin. 
Mara.,  615  ) 

pANnioN,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  lo 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  He  was  the  son  of 
Enchihomus,  and  succeeded  hia  father  in  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  Ceres  and  Baocbus  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Attica.  The  former  was  entertained  by  Celeus, 
the  latter  by  Icanus.  Pandion  married  Xeuiippe,  the 
sister  of  his  mother,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Erech- 
ihcus  and  Rules,  and  two  daughters,  Procne  and  Phi- 
lomela. Being  at  war  with  Labdacus,  king  of  Thebes, 
about  boundaries  he  called  to  his  sid  Tercus,  the  son 
of  Mars,  out  of  Thrace  ;  and  having,  with  his  assist- 
ance, come  off  victorious  in  the  contest,  he  gave  him 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage,  by  whom  Tereus 
had  a  sop  named  Itys.  The  tragic  tale  of  Procne  and 
Philomela  is  related  elsewhere.  (Kid.  Philomela) 
Pandion  is  said  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  misfortunes 
of  bis  family,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Erechtheos.  (Apollod.,  3,  14,  5,  teqq  ) 
The  visit  paid  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus  to  Attica,  during 
the  reign  of  Pandion,  refers  merely  to  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  were  then  introduced.  ( Word*' 
tcartk'a  Greece,  p.  96  )— H.  The  second  of  the  name, 
was  also  king  of  Attica,  and  succeeded  Cecrops  II., 
ttie  *on  of  Krcohlheus.  He  was  expelled  bv  the  Me- 
tiontdm,  and  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  married  Pylia, 
the  daughter  of  King  Pyloa.  Thia  last-mentioned 
monarch  being  obliged  to  fly  for  the  murder  of  his 
brotlier  Uia«,  resigned  Megara  to  his  son-in-law.  and, 
tetirtng  to  the  Peloponnesus,  built  Pytos  Pandion 
had  four  sons,  Jigeua,  Pallas,  Nisue.  and  Lycos,  who 
conquered  and  divided  among  them  the  Attic  territory, 
jEgeus,  aa  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy.  (Apot- 
lod  .  3,  16,  4  — Consult  Heyne,  ad  toe  ) 

Pandora,  the  first  crested  female,  and  celebrated 
e  of  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  as  having 
the  cause  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world.  Jupiter,  it  seems,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolen  the  fire  from  the  skies,  resolved  to  pun- 
ish men  for  this  daring  deed.  He  therefore  directed 
Vulcan  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human 
voice  and  strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  like  the  immortal  goddesses.  He  de- 
sired Minerva  to  endow  her  with  artist-knowledge, 
Venus  to  give  her  beauty,  and  Mercury  to  inspire  her 
with  an  impudent  and  artful  disposition.  When  form- 
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ed,  she  was  attired  by  the  Seasons  and  Graces,  anl 
each  of  the  denies  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  c*»nv 
mandod  gifts,  she  was  named  Pandora  (All-gifted— 
nuv,  all,  and  dupov,  a  gift)  Thus  furnished,  she  was 
brought  by  Mercury  to  the  dwelling  of  Epimetheus ; 
who,  though  his  brother  Prometheus  bad  warned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  receive  no  gifts  from  Jupi- 
ter, dazzled  with  her  charms,  took  her  into  hia  bouse 
and  made  ber  his  wife.  The  evil  effects  of  this  im- 
prudent step  were  speedily  felt.  In  the  dwelling  of 
Epimetheus  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  he  had  been  for- 
bidden to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  disregarding  the  injunction,  raised  the 
lid,  and  all  the  evils  hitherto  unknown  lo  man  poured 
ont,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sight  of  these  monsters,  she  shut  down  the  lid 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hope,  which  thus 
remained  to  man,  hia  chief  support  and  comfort.  (He- 
tiod,  Op.  et  D.,  47,  seqq. — Jd.,  Tkeog.,  670,  ««oo  )-~ 
An  attempt  has  frequently  been  made  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  thia  more  ancient  tradition  and  the 
account  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  ae  detailed  by 
the  inspired  penman.  Prometheus,  or  forethought,  ia 
supposed  to  denote  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  our  early 
progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  temptation  ;  Epime- 
theus, or  after-thought,  to  be  indicative  of  his  change 
of  resolution,  and  bis  yielding  to  the  arguments  of 
Eve;  which  the  poet  expresses  by  saying  that  Epi- 
metheus received  Pandora  after  he  had  been  cautioned 
by  Promethus  not  lo  do  so.  Tbe  curiosity  of  Pandora 
violated,  it  is  said,  the  positive  injunction  about  not 
opening  the  jar,  just  as  our  first  parent  Eve  disregard- 
ed the  commands  of  her  Maker  respecting  the  tree  of 
knowledge.  Pandora,  moreover,  the  author  of  all  hu- 
man woes,  is,  as  the  advocates  for  this  analogy  assert, 
the  author  likewise  of  their  chief,  and,  in  fact,  only  sol- 
ace ;  for  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  fatal  jar  before 
Hope  could  escape ;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Hesiod,  in 'compliance  with  the  wit  of  Jove.  May 
not  Hope,  they  ask.  thus  secured,  bv  that  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer  which  has  been  traditional 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world  ?  Even  so  our 
first  parents  commit  the  fatal  atn  of  disobedience,  but 
from  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  was  the  first  to  of- 
fend, waa  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the  hope  and 
the  only  solace  of  our  race.~AII  thia  ia  extremely  in- 
genious, but,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the 
won  I*  of  the  poet  from  whom  the  legend  is  obtained. 
The  jar  contains  various  evils,  and,  as  long  as  it  re- 
mains closed,  man  is  free  from  their  influence,  for  they 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prison-house.  When 
the  lid  or  top  is  raised,  these  evils  fly  forth  among  men, 
snd  Hope  alone  remains  behind,  the  lid  being  shut 
down  before  she  could  escape  Here,  then,  we  have 
man  exposed  to  suffering  and  calamity,  and  no  hopa 
afforded  him  of  a  belter  lot,  for  Hope  is  imprisoned  in 

the  jsr  (kv  afiftTfKTotai  do/totm  iridov  err©  ;jr/- 

Xemv),  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  forth  and 
exercise  her  influence  through  the  world.  Again,  how 
did  Hope  ever  find  admission  into  the  jar?  Waa  it 
placed  there  as  a  kindred  evil  ?  It  surely,  then,  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
Or,  was  it  placed  in  the  jar  to  lure  man  to  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  by  constantly  eiciting  dissatisfaction 
at  the  present,  and  a  hope  of  something  better  in  the 
future  1  This,  however,  is  not  hope,  but  discontent. 
Yet  the  poet  would  actually  seem  to  have  regarded 
hope  as  no  better  than  an  evil,  since,  after  stating 
that  the  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jsr  was  arrested  by  the 
closing  of  the  lid,  ho  adds,  "but  countless  ether  teoc* 
wander  among  men"  (uXba  di  fitftia  ?.vypa  kot"  dv 
I  Opunovt  HuAtjTai,  v.  100).  It  ia  much  more  ration- 
al, then,  to  regard  the  whole  legend  as  an  ebullition  of 
that  apleen  against  the  female  sex  occasionally  exhib- 
ited by  the  old  Grecian  bards.  The  resemblanco  it 
bears  to  tbe  Scripture  account  is  very  unsatisfactory  t 
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Eva  mi  tempted,  Pandora  was  not ;  the  former  wu 
actuated  by  a  nol»lc  instinct,  the  love  of  knowledge, 
the  Utter  by  mere  female  curiosity. — It  seems  very 
strange  thst  the  ancients  should  hsve  taken  so  little 
notice  of  this  myth.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar or  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whom;  lost  satyric  dramas  was  named  "  Pandora,  or 
the  Hammerers."  It  was  equally  neglected  by  the 
Alexahdreans.  Apollodorus  merely  calls  Pandora  the 
first  woman  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  dubious 
passage  in  Theognis  (Paran.,  1135,  seq  ),  where 
Hope  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  only  good  deity  that  re- 
mained among  men,  wc  find  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre- 
cian literature  except  in  the  fables  of  Babrius,  in  Non- 
Dua  (Dwnys.,  7,  56),  and  in  the  epigrammatic  Mace- 
donius.  (Anthol  1 'alat,  10,  71.)  It  seems  to  have 
had  as  hule  charms  for  the  I -aim  poets,  even  Ovid 
passing  over  it  in  silence — It  is  also  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  Hesiod  and  all  the  others  agree  in  naming 
the  vessel  which  Pandora  opened  a  jar  (irifhe),  and 
never  hint  at  her  having  brought  it  with  ber  to  the 
bouse  of  Epimetheus.  Yet  the  idea  has  been  univer- 
sal among  the  moderns,  that  she  brought  all  the  evils 
with  her  from  hesven,  shut  up  in  a  box  (rrv£<r).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  lor  this  is,  that,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  teaming,  the  narrative  in  Hesiod  was  misun- 
derstood. (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  292.  seqq. — 
BuHtnann,  Mythologus,  vol.  1,  p.  48.  teqq  ) 

PandosIa.  1.  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Ix>wer  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aciris,  snd  not  far  from  Heracles. 
The  modern  Anglona  is  thought  to  represent  the  an' 
cient  place.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  331.) 
—II.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Brutlii,  near  the 
western  coast,  and  often  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding. It  was  anciently  possessed  by  the  CEuotri,  as 
Sir  a  bo  reports,  but  is  better  known  in  history  as  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus.  (Strnho,  25ft  —Liv  ,  39,  38.)— The  pre- 
ciae  position  which  ought  to  be  sssigned  to  the  Brut- 
tian  Pandosia  remains  yet  uncertain.  The  early  Cala- 
brian  antiquaries  placed  it  at  Cutlet  Franco,  about 
five  miles  from  Conscnza.  D'Anville  laya  it  down,  in 
bia  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cirella,  on  the 
confines  of  Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may 
Live  stood  between  Coiisentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 
modern  critics  have,  with  greater  probability,  sought ! 
its  ruins  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  near  the  village  j 
of  Mendocino,  between  Consentia  and  tbe  sea,  a  hill . 
with  three  summits  having  been  remarked  there,  which  | 
answers  to  the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  tbe  oracle, 

Ylai  6onia  rpmoXuve,  iroXvv  ttotc  ?.a6v  oteaoeie, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Maretanto  or  Arconti,  which 
last  name  recalls  tbe  Acheron,  denounced  by  another 
prediction  as  so  insuspicious  to  the  Molossian  king. 
{Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  436.)— III.  A  city  of 
Epirus,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
Acheruaan  Lake,  sa  we  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  speaks  of  this  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (8,  24). 
It  ta  not  improbable  that  the  antiquities  which  have 
beeu  discovered  at  Paramythta,  on  tbe  borders  of  the 
Soultot  territory,  may  belong  to  this  ancient  place. 
(Hughes' t  Travels,  vol  2,  p  306  —  Holland's  Trav- 
els, vol.  2,  p.  251.— Slrabo,  324  —  Plin.,  4,  1.— Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  132.) 

Panokosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens, 
aiater  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  name,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Cerrops. 

Pa  Mecca,  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of 
Rhodopo  and  Hmmus,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  at  tbe 
defile  of  Acontisma.  The  name  of  this  range  often 
appears  in  the  poets.  (Pind,  Pyth,  4,  319  —  £sch., 
Pers.,  SQO.-Eurip.,  RAcs.,  972— Kir*.,  Georg.,  4, 


462.)    It  is  now  called  Pundkar  Dagk,  or  Ctf/a* 

nats,  according  to  tbe  editor  of  tbe  French  Strata. 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7,  112),  that  Mount  Pae^ui 
contained  gold  and  ailver  mines,  which  were  worked 
by  tbe  Pierrs,  Odomanti,  and  Satrxt,  dans  of  Thrace, 
but  especially  the  latter.  Euripides  confirms  Una  ac- 
count (RAcs.,  919.  seqq  ).  These  valuable  mines  nat- 
urally attracted  tne  attention  of  tbe  ThasiaM,  srbs 
were  tbe  first  settlers  on  this  coast ;  and  tact  accord- 
ingly formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place 
named  Crenides.  (Vtd.  Philipm  )— Ttaopbrastw 
speaks  of  the  rosa  cenbfolxa,  which  grew  in  great 
beauty  and  was  indigenous  on  Mount  Pangawfai. 
Athrn  ,  15,  29)  Kicander  mentions  snetbrr  sort, 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Midas  (ap.  Aiken,  It, 
31. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  303). 

Panionium,  a  sacred  spot,  with  a  temple  and  pvtt, 
at  the  fool  of  Mount  Mvcale  in  Ionia.  It  denied  ia 
name  from  having  been  the  place  where  delegates  irea 
the  Ionian  states  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  nauJ 
periods.  Not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  temple  isj 
the  aaaembly  itself  were  called  Panionium.  Tta»es> 
pie  was  dedicated  to  the  Hthi  oman  Nepluoe,  » .<■>* 
worship  had  been  imported  by  the  Iomana  from  Acuta 
in  Peloponnesus;  and  the  surname  of  Heliconian  wt* 
derived  from  Helice.  one  of  therr  cities  in  that  coos- 
try.  (Strab.,  639.  —  Pausan  ,  7,  24.)  But  tae  u- 
sembly  was  not  merely  convened  for  religious  puna- 
sea :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  deliber- 
ative and  legislative  ends  ;  snd  it  appears  that  torn 
remnants  of  this  ancient  institution  were  preserved  uQ 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  be  true,  a*  (.'kin- 
dler  imagines,  that  there  ia  a  medal  of  the  Emptier 
Uallus  which  gives  a  representation  of  a  Paiuouu 
assembly  and  sacrifice.  (Travels,  p  192  )  TbeuM 
of  this  celebrated  convention  is  supposed,  aita  grest 
prohabiluy,  to  answer  to  that  of  Tthangth,  a  Turkus 
village  close  to  the  sea.  and  on  the  northern  dope  of 
Mycale.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I.  p  379) 

PanIitm  (Uuvtov  6poc),  a  mounuin  of  Sjm,  fam- 
ing part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanus.  It  rrjkM 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  at  tta 
foot  of  it  waa  situate  the  town  of  Paneas.  an«r»W 
called  Cavsarea  Pbilippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  tor 
having  bean  put  in  possession  of  Trachooitu  by  Au- 
gustus, erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on  the  nvaat- 
ain.  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of  Herod  aawag 
his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the  district  Tractasita. 
gave  to  the  city  Paneas  tbe  name  of  Caasarea.  10  waito 
waa  annexed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  surname  of  Pad- 
ippi.  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  re>o«pti«a 
of  ita  primitive  denomination,  pronounced  t****> 
more  purely  than  Belints,  as  it  ia  written  by  tae  in** 
toriana  of  the  crusades  (Josryhus,  Bell.  Jui,  I. 
—Euseb  ,  Hist.  Eccics  ,7,  n  )—U.  Panium  {llsru- 
m),  a  cavern  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  J*" 
danea.) 

PankonTa,  an  extensive  province  of  the  Roman  «•> 
pire,  bounded  on  ibe  west  by  the  range  of  Mount  Ce- 
tius,  separating  it  from  Noricum  ;  on  the  south  by  \V 
lyria,  including  in  this  direction  the  country  lying  along 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Savus ;  and  on  the  nana  and 
cast  by  the  Danube.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  »sit 
is  now  the  eastern  part  of  Austria,  Styrta,  a  part  ot 
Carinlha,  that  portion  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  »»« 
southern  side  of  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of 
von»a,  and  the  portion  of  Bosnia  which  headlong  »• 
Saave.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between  Upper  »«j 
Ixwer  Pannonia,  Pannonia  Superior  and  hfesw,v* 
separates  the  two  divisions  by  an  imaginary  haednws 
from  Bregactium  to  the  Savus.  In  tbe  fourth  rentor*. 
tbe  Emperor  Galerius  formed  out  of  a  part  of 
Pannonia  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  then  Paw*'** 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Paunsmta  Pti***- 
while  the  part  of  Paunonta  Inferior  that  latnairied  «^ 
ter  VaUrU  was  taken  from  it,  teeaivad  tbe  sppellaum 
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of  Pannonia  Stcunda  ,  — — The  Pannonii  were  of  Itlyrian 
origin,  and  their  earlier  seats  extended  from  the  river 
L'olapis,  on  the  aouthern  side  of  the  Savus,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  a*  far  as  the  Dardanii  and  the  con- 
fine* of  Macedonia.  With  one  branch  of  their  race, 
under  the  name  of  Pssones,  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed from  an  early  period,  along  the  aouthern  coast  of 
Thrace.  That  the  Peones,  however,  were  one  and 
the  same  race  with  the  distant  Pannonii  to  the  north- 
west,  they  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  from 
this  time  the  appellation  of  Peonea  was  applied  by 
the  Grt-cian  historical  writers  to  both  divisions.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  502. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greece, 
Vol.  I,  p.  46  )  The  Roman*,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  race  from  the  west,  learned 
the  name  Pannonii  as  the  national  appellation,  and  re- 
tained it  aa  such.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
name  by  some,  from  the  patches  (panm)  of  which  their 
long  sleeved  tunics  were  formed,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
require  refutation.  (Du>  Cast ,  49,  38.)  They  were 
reduced  under  the  Roman  away  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus, especially  during  the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  and 
Drusus ;  and,  after  their  subjection,  were  transplant- 
ed to  the  country  beyond  the  Savus,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Scordisci,  and  which  now  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Pannonia.  The  Pannonians 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  completely  Romanized  in 
laws,  customs,  and  language,  served  as  a  rampart  that 
might  be  confided  in  against  the  Sclavoman  lazygea 
aud  the  Marcomanm,  beyond  the  Danube  — After  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  passed  under  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the  Huns,  Avares, 
and  Bulgarians.  (Manner I,  Gtogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  304.) 
The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Superior  was  Carnuntum, 
now  Attenbourg,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Vindobona  or 
Vienna.    The  chief  city  in  Paonoma  Inferior  waa  Sir- 


Panom ra^coa,  a  aumame  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being 
the  parent  source  of  omen  and  augury, "  ommum  oroi- 
num  omnisqne  vaticimi  auctor."  (Heyne  ad  11.,  8, 
150.) 

Pan5pe  or  Pakopra,  one  of  the  Nereids,  named 
by  Virgil  aa  a  representative  of  the  whole  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  manner*.  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  250. — 
Vtrg,  Georg,  1,  437  .—Id..  Ma.,  5,  240,  etc.) 

Pamofolis,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  on  the 
•astern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  south  of  Anueopolia.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Panopolilic  Nome,  and,  a*  its 
name  implies,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan  ("City  of  Pan"). 
According  to  the  later  traditions,  however,  it  would 
aeetn  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  Pana  or  wooddeittee 
collectively,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  Strabo  (812)  des- 
ignated by  the  appellation  of  Havuv  noXic.  (Com- 
pare Dwd.  Ste^  1,  18.— Plut.,  de  It.  et  Os)  In  aome 
of  the  eubsequent  writers  we  find  the  place  called  Pa- 
nes, the  term  polls  being  omitted.  (Jim.  Ant.,  p. 
166.)  The  name  Panopolia  (Havoc  KoXte)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  term 
C4rmmir,  by  which  this  city  was  known  to  the  nativee 
of  the  land.  This  Chemmis,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  {2,  91),  and  by  which  that  historian  intends 
evidently  to  designate  Coptoa.  (Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol  10,  pt.  1,  p.  374  )  The  modem  Akkenyn  is  sup- 
to  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pano- 


polia.   (Description  de  VEgyptr.,  vol.  4,  p.  43,  seqq.) 

Pakokmus.  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  the  Phoenicians,  on  the  northwest  part 
of  th*  island,  with  a  good  and  capacioua  harbour. 
The  ancient  name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and 
capaciousness  of  its  harbour  (true  ipfdoe),  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  AO-Part.  (Dtod  Sic.,  22,  14.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  name  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  or  was  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician 
one.  From  the  Phoenicians  Panormu-  passed  into  the 
of  the 


Panormus  passed  into 
and  was  fot  a  long  pci 


'  an  important  stronghold  of  the  latter  people,  thougn 
little  noticed  by  the  Grecian  writers.  Here  v»aa  the 
chief  station  of  their  fleet,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  their  army.  (Polyb ,  1,  21,  24  )  It 
wan  taken  by  the  Romans,  with  their  fleet  of  300  sail 
(A  U.C.  500),  and  carefully  guarded  by  them  to  pre- 
vent its  again  falling  into  the  handa  of  the  foe.  ( Po- 
lyb ,  1,  38.)  It  was  subsequently  ranked  among  the 
free  Cities  of  Sicily.  (Cir.  in  Verr.,  3,  6. — Mannert, 
Geogr ,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  400.)— II.  A  harbour  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  south  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynosema,  and  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Eubora.  It  is  now  Porto  Raphti. —  III.  A  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  east  of  Rhium  and  opposite  Nau- 
pactua.  It  is  now  Teket.  (Tkueyd.,  2,  86.— P/in., 
4,  5  ) — IV.  A  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Ephesua. 
(Mela,  2,  7.)— V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  between  Ri- 
thymna  and  Cytcum.  (P/tn.,4,  12.) — VI.  A  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  between  Cardia  and  Ccelo*. 
(Plin.,  4.  11.) 

Pans*,  C.  Vibius,  consul  with  Hirtius  the  year  af- 
ter Cesar's  assassination,  B.C.  43.  He  had  previous* 
ly  served  under  Cesar  in  Gaul,  and  had  aided  him  as 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  attaining  to  sovereign  pow- 
er. Though  Pansa  and  Hirtius  had  obtained  the  corn 
aulship  through  Caesar's  nomination,  they  nevertheless 
joined  the  party  of  the  senate  after  the  death  of  tha 
dictator,  and  marched  against  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Brutus  in  Mutina.  In  the  first  engagement 
Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  received  two 
mortal  wounds  ;  but  Antony  himself  was  defeated  the 
same  day  by  Hirtius  as  he  was  returning  to  his  camp. 
In  a  second  engagement  Hirtius  also  fell.  —  It  was  a 
current  report  at  the  time,  that  Glycon.  the  physician 
in  attendance  on  Pansa,  having  been  gained  over  by 
Octavius,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing his  wounds.  (Sueton  ,  Vit.  Aug.,  1 1.)  Another 
account  stated  that  Panaa,  finding  his  wounds  mortal, 
sent  for  Octavius,  and  engaged  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  project  of  the  senate,  which  waa  to  destroy  the 
partisans  of  Caesar  by  means  of  one  another.  Pansa 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  sharing  hie  political  sentiments, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  (Biogr.  Univ., 
vol.  33,  p.  496  ) 

Pantaoyab,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  sea  between  Mepara  and 
Syracuse,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  8),  after  running  a 
abort  space  in  rough  cascades  over  a  ragged  bed. 
( Vtrg.  Mn  ,  3,  689.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  II a v- 
rafof,  and  Thucydidea  Uavrantoe  (6,  4). 

Panthra,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  slew  herself  ton 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  Cyrus.  (Xcn  t  Cyrop.,  4,  6,  11. 
—Id  ib  ,  7,  3,14  ) 

Panthron  (or  Pani-hron).  a  famous  temple  of  a  etr 
cular  form,  built  by  M.  Agripna,  son-in-law  ol  Augustus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  about  27  A.C  .and  repaired  by 
Septimiua  Severos,  and  Caracalla.  The  architect  waa 
Valerius  of  Ostia.  The  structure  consists  of  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  noble  Corinthian  oe tasty  la  portico  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in* 
deed  waa  erected  by  Agrippa.  ia  testified  bv  the  in* 
scription  still  remaining  on  the  friexe.  Vet  some 
have  supposed  that  he  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previoualy  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  his  work  on 
the  Pantheon,  very  reasonably  argues,  that,  there  be- 
ing no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  structure 
may  aafely  be  assumed  to  have  been  erected  according 
to  one  original  plan,  because  without  the  portico  it 
would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  H»rt 
farther  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda's  having  boon 
originally  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public 
bath*.    It  is  certain  that  circular  plan* 
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afficted  by  the  Romans  both  in 
er  buildings,  on  which  sccount  their  architecture  pre- 
sent* a  variety  that  does  not  occur  in  that  of  Greece. 
—The  structure  wss  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ultor.  Be- 
sidca  the  sutue  of  this  god,  however,  there  were  in 
six  other  niches  ss  many  colosssl  statues  of  other  dei- 
ties, among  which  were  ll<o.«e  of  Mara  and  Venus,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  thst  of  Julius  Csssar. 
About  the  other  three  we  know  nothing ;  but  in  all 
proliability  they  were  the  images  of  ..tineas,  lulus, 
and  Romulus  The  edilice  wss  cslled  the  Pantheon 
(Tluttieiov  or  Wuvdcov),  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
from  its  having  heeu  sacred  to  all  the  god*  (true,  "all" 
and  oVoc,  ••  a  fed1'),  but  from  its  rnsje*tic  dome,  which 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  "  all  dminc"  Armament 
(snip,  uaU,"  and  deiov,  "dtcine"). — The  Pantheon  is 
by  tar  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  tunes,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  188  feel,  and  the  height  to  the 
summit  of  the  upper  cornice  I  OH,  exclusive  of  the  fiat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  makes  the  entire  height  about 
148  feel.  The  portico  (103  feet  wide)  is,  as  hss  necn 
•aid,  ocUstyle,  yet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  columns, 
namely,  two  at  the  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from 
each  end,  dividing  the  portico,  internally,  into  three 
aisles  or  svenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  consider- 
ably the  widest,  and  contains  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  lite  others  has  • 
large  semicircular  tribune  or  recess.  But,  although, 
independently  of  its  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only 
three  intercolumns  in  depth,  its  flanks  present  the 
order  continued  m  pilasters,  making  two  additional 
closed  intercolumns.  and  the  projection  there  from  the 
Main  structure  about  70  feet;  which  circumstance 
produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The  col- 
umns are  47  English  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals 
of  white  marble,  and  granite  shsfts,  esch  formed  out  of 
a  single  niece.  The  inlerior  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
is  142  feel,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  23  feet 
through  the  piers,  between  the  exhedras  or  recesses, 
which,  including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are 
eight  in  number,  and  each,  except  that  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  divided  into  three  intercolumns  by  two  col- 
umns (34. 7  feel  high),  between  ariUe  or  angular  pilas- 
ters. Bat  as,  besides  being  repaired  and  altered  by 
Septirntus  Severus,  the  interior  has  undergone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  corruptions,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was. — The  dome 
has  five  rows  of  coders  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
rations), and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  26  feet 
in  diameter,  which  not  only  lighu  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, but  in  the  mo  it  charming  and  almost  magical  man- 
Indeed,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  but  one 
as  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  as  regards  plan  and 
general  proportions.  (E  my  clop.  U*.  Knawl.,  vol.  17, 
p.  192 — Hirt,  Gewchiekte  der  Baukuntt,  vol.  2,  p. 
283,  Mff.)  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
the  Rotunda,  from  its  circular  form.  It  was  given  to 
Bomface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Pbocas  in  600,  and  was 
dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
under  the  great  altar.  In  830  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
it  to  all  the  saints.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against 
the  subsequent  spoliations,  both  of  emperors  and  popes. 
The  plates  of  gilded  bronze  that  covered  the  roof,  the 
bronze  bssei  relievi  of  the  pediment,  and  the  silver  thst 
adorned  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  carried  off  bv 
Constans  II.  (A.D.  655),  who  destined  them  for  his 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople ;  but.  being  murder- 
ed at  Syracuse  when  on  his  return  with  them,  they 
were  conveyed  by  their  next  proprietors  to  Alexan- 
dra ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pantheon,  won  from 
the  plunder  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  by  a 
kind  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  to  their  original 


Urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  that  vis.  left 
to  purloin,  the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  *Uxb 
amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  fortv-five  million*  of 
pounds.  He  records  his  plunder  with  great  cotnpb> 
cency  in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  portico, « 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed  ;  seeming  to  pnds  him- 
self on  having  melted  it  down  into  the  frightful  taber- 
nacle of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  useless  cannon  of  tat 
castle  of  St.  Angelo.  Urban,  who  was  one  of  tat 
Harberini  family,  also  gave  a  share  of  it  to  hit  n*  pn- 
ew,  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Barbenni  palace; 
and  ihia  gave  rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quod  non  fteerunl  Barbari  ftcere  Barbtrim  " 

But  Le  did  more  mischief  by  adding  than  by  taking 
sway,  for  he  bestowed  upon  it  two  hideous  be  lines  •» 
a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste.-—  Branttfai  n 
the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was.  Dunne,  ctgh 
tceu  centuries  it  has  si i Hi  red  from  the  dilapidates*  of 
time  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.  The  seres  steps 
which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Room  in 
buried  beneath  the  modern  pavement.  Its  rotund*  of 
brick  is  blackened  snd  decayed;  its  leaden  dome,  step 
looked  by  the  modern  cupolas  of  every  neighbour? 
church,  boasts  no  imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the 
msrble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  col  mm, 
have  disappeared ;  its  ornaments  have  vanished;  *• 
pram  to  columns  have  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  mart* 
capitals  their  purity ;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected  in! 
its  splendour  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet,  under  every  dis- 
advantage, it  is  still  beautiful,  pre-eminently  heiotifol 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  mates- 
less  portico  without  admiration*  and  without  ftetaf. 
what  is  so  rarely  felt,  thst  there  is  nothing  mvfid  » 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  beaut*  a  of 
that  sort  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  kta  w 
power  to  destroy.  (Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Cat** 
vol.  1.  p.  254.) 

Pandhkos.  or  Pa  nth  us,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Ouru*, 
and  priest  of  Apollo  He  fell  in  the  nocturnal  cotshn 
described  bv  Virgil  as  attendant  on  the  taking  o/ Troy 
(JEn.,  2,  429)  He  was  father  of  Polydamas,  E* 
phorbus.  and  Hypcrenor.  (Horn  ,  II  ,  3,  144;  IS, 
523  )  The  story  which  Scrviua.  and  also  Eostataiw 
relate,  of  Panlhus's  having  been  by  birth  a  Delphian, 
and  of  hrs  having  been  brought  away  from  Delphi  to 
Troy  to  explain  an  oracle  for  King  Priam,  is  a  fictw 
of  the  poslhomerk  bards.  (Eustath.  ad  U,  It,  OS. 
—Heynt  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  318  ) 

Pamthoidk*,  a  patronymic  of  Eupborbos,  tbt  •« 
of  Pantbeus.  (  Kuf .  Euphorbes.— JtW.  Oi,  1, «. 
10.) 

Panticspvkum,  a  city  in  the  Taurie  Chemmesf,  m 
the  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  oppoxu  «• 
Phsuagoria  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Ptolemy  pvis  the 
name  as  Pantieapeta  (Ilovrraairaia)  It  was  fooaW 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  hill,  and  wu 
circumference  20  stadia.  On  the  east  side  *si  • 
good  harbour,  and  also  an  inner  and  strong"  on* 
(vruptov).  This  place  was  the  capital  of  the  lis?*  J' 
Bosporus,  and  was  also  known  bv  the  name  o'  Bos- 
porus as  early  as  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Son* 
writers  erroneously  distinguish  between  tbt  two  »*• 
pellations,  as  if  tbey  belonged  to  different  cities. 
(Eutrop.,  7,  9.)  The  modern  Kertsth  lies  ne«  *»* 
site  of  the  ancient  Paoticapseum.  (Manner!.  Gtf  , 
vol.  4,  p  307,  Beaq.)  Here  Mitbradstes  the  Great 
ended  his  daye. 

Panyasis,  a  native  of  Samoa,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Halicarnassus  (for  his  country  is  uncertain.  *t 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodotus).  Hs 
flourished  about  490  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  as  an  «• 
cetleot  epic  poet,  the  Alexandrean  critic*  having  •uhsc 
quenil  v  assigned  him  the  fourth  place  in  the  Epic  canoe. 
He  was  the  author  of  «n  Heracleid,  in  fourteen  hook*,'* 
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fragment*  found  in  the  collection  of  the  work*  of  The- 
ocritus, but  which  others  Attribute  to  Pisaiider.  Both 
parties,  however,  agree  in  regarding  them  aa  worthy 
of  a  writer  of  the  first  merit,  and  above  the  strength  of 
Theocritus.  Hermann,  however,  does  not  adopt  this 
opinion.  He  recognises,  it  is  true,  in  these  pieces  an 
imitation  of  Homer  ;  but  he  discovers  10  the  prosody 
certain  licenses  which  were  unknown  to  the  epic  poets, 
and  only  introduced  by  the  bucolic  ones.  (Orpktca, 
ed.  Herman*,  p.  691.)  Besides,  these  pieces  are  writ* 
ten  iu  Done,  whereas  Panyasis  made  use  of  the  Ionic 
dialect.  According  to  Suidas,  he  also  composed  Ele-  j 
gics  cn.itled  'Iwvtxn.  There  exist,  likewise,  some  oth- 
er fragotenta  of  Panyasia.  They  arc  all  found  in  the 
collecttona  of  Winterton,  Gaiaford,  and  lioissonade. 
(SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  121.  —  Mullet,  Du 
JJorier,  vol.  2,  p.  471,  German  work.) 

Pamiia,  I.  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  worship- 
ped at  Papboa. — II.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

P  afm L aqonIa  (Ua^ayovia),  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  also  called  Pyltainenia.  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
2).  It  waa  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterward  called  Ga- 
lena, on  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  ihe  west  by  Bi- 
tbyma.  It  was  separated  from  Bilbynia  by  the  river 
Parthenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  Halys,  which  was 
also  its  eastern  boundary  in  the  tune  of  Herodotus  (I, 
6).  Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  (Anab.,  5, 
6.  6)  as  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very 
high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  of 
mountains  running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west 
lo  east.  The  higher  and  more  southerly  of  these 
chains,  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends  from  the  Hel- 
lewpont  to  Armenia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia,  and 
Olympus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prusias.  Sua  bo, 
however,  appears  to  give  the  name  of  Ulgassys  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlago- 
sie,  on  which  the  Paphlagonians  had  built  many  tem- 
ples The  country  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amniaa,  which  flowa  into  the  Halya.  The 
only  river  of  importance,  besides  tho  Amnias  and  the 
Halys,  was  the  Parthenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon 
to  b«  impassable  (A  ass..  5,  6,  9)  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Pompeiopolis,  in  the  central  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, was  a  mountain  called  Ssnderacurgium,  where, 
according  to  Strabo  (562),  sandaraca  was  obtained  in 
mine*,  which  were  worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 
great  numbers  on  account  of  the  unhealihtneas  of  the 
labour.  The  sandaraca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was 
probably  the  same  as  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 
ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  Sinope,  from 
which  place  it  derived  its  nsme. — The  Paphlagonians 
are  said  by  Homer  (//..  2.  851,  icq.)  to  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pvtsmenes,  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  This 
mention  of  thejieneti  in  connexion  with  the  Paphla- 
gonians seems  to  have  puzzled  some  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Several  explsnations  of  the  passage  were 
given  ;  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  probable  lo 
Strabo  (544)  was,  that  the  Heneti  were  a  Paphlago- 
nian  people,  who  followed  Pylasmenes  to  Troy,  and 
after  the  death  of  their  leader  emigrated  to  Thrace, 
and  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  they  settled 
under  the  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (6,  2)  also  connects 
the  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy,  upon 
the  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Few  modern  ent- 
ice, however,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  credit 
to  e  rambling  atory  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
axiicn  merely  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
(  Vid.  Veneti.) — The  Paphlagonians  were  subdued  by 
Croesus.  (Herod.,  1,  28.)  They  afterward  formed  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  governed  by  a  sa- 
trap in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod.,  7,  72)  ; 


bat  they  appear  in  later  times,  like  several  other  na- 
tions in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  to 
have  been  only  nominally  subjects.  On  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  we  find  that  they  were  governed  by 
Corylaa,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  satrap 
(Xenophon  calls  him  dprwp,  Anab.,  6,  1,  2),  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  afford  assistsnce  to  the  Greeks. 
After  the  death  of  Alexsnder,  Paphlagonia,  together 
with  Cappedocia,  fell  lo  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Di~ 
od.  Sic,,  18,  8.)  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus;  but, after  the  conquest  of  Pontus 
by  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
bave  kings  of  its  own,  the  Isst  of  whom  was  Detoia- 
rus,  the  son  of  Castor.  (Strabo,  664.)  Under  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  prov- 
ince, but  waa  united* to  Galaiia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
s ta mine,  who  first  erected  it  into  a  separate  province. 
(Encycl  Us.  Knmol.,  vol.  17.  p.  216.)— The  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Paphlagonia  waa 
covered  with  forests,  which  yielded  abundance  of  ex^ 
cedent  limber  for  ship- building,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  works.  They 
contained  also  salt-mines.  Eudoxua  reports  that  fos- 
sil fish  were  likewise  lo  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  (Strabo,  661,  663.)  The  plains  afforded 
rich  pastures  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  mules  of 
the  Paphlagonian  Heneti  were  celebrated  as  early  aa 
the  days  of  Homer  (II  ,2,  852).  The  sheep  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  much  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  (Strabo,  646) ; 
and  the  Euxine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  sup- 
plied great  quantities  of  excellent  fish ;  especially  the 
kind  of  tunny  called  pelamys.  (Strabo,  646.— Atke- 
TuetiM,  7,  p.  30?.) — Cramer  thinks  that  the  Paphlago- 
nians were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Bithyni,  Mysi. 
and  Phryges  ;  that  is,  that  they  were  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  came  in  from  tbe  West,  driving  the 
Leuco-Syri  from  the  country,  snd  finally  compelling 
the m  lo  retire  beyond  the  Halys.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  217,  scqq.) 

Papmos,  I.  Palspaphos  (Old  Paphos),  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  rising  ground  near  tbe  little  river 
Bocarus.  (Hesych.,  a.  e.  Bwaapoc.)  Strabo  places 
it  ten  stadia  from  the  coast.  It  was' peculiarly 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
bave  been  wafted  hither  after  her  birth  amid  the 
waves.  (Mela,  2,  ?.  —  Taalus,  Hist  ,  2.  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  give,  ss  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  Paphos  the  son  of  Ciny- 
ras, about  the  lime  of  ihe  Trojan  war.  Apollodorus 
also  makes  Cinyrss  lo  have  been  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14. — Compare  Htynt,  ad  loc.  06a.,  p.  3"i5).  Tacitus 
makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Aenas;  al  least  he 
names  bim  as  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  lie  adds, 
however,  that  a  later  tradition  assigns  tbe  origin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyras.  (Hut.,  2,  3.— Ann.,  3,  62.)  Eu- 
sebius  carries  back  tbe  founding  of  tbe  city  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  (Ckron.,  n.  590.)—  The 
Phoenician  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  was  clearly 
shown  by  the  worship  established  here  ;  for  Venus 
(Jrania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddess  at 
Ascsloo.  Emesa.  and  elsewhere  in  that  country.  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  was  not  of  human  shape.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  white,  round,  co- 
nical alone.  (Tyrtus  Max.  Diss.,  38. — Tacit.,  Hut., 
2,  3 .  —  Clem.  AUt.,  protrept,  29,  seqq.)  Tbe  office 
of  high-priest  waa  next  in  rank  to  the  regal  dignity. 
The  worship  of  the  goddess  continued  long  after  the 
ancient  city  was  completely  sunk  in  importance,  and 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  Paphos  of  later  origin. 
Annual  processions  were  still  made  to  the  earlier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  tbe  most  sscred  of  any,  and 
acquired  great  fame  by  an  oracle  connected  wiih  it  — 
— Pococke  found  many  ruina  on  this  ancieut  site. 
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(Mannert,  Geogr .,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  584,  aeee/ )— II. 
Nea  paphos  (New  Paphos),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  and  north  of  Palepaphos. 
According  to  Strabo  (683),  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  was  sixty  stadia,  while  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles give  eleven  miles.  The  place  bad  a  good  har- 
bour, was  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  principality.  (Diod.  Sic., 
20,  21.)  Under  the  Roman  sway,  it  wis  the  chief 
city  of  the  whole  western  coast.  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias  (8,  ft)  make  the  Arcadian  Agapcnor  to  hare 
been  the  founder  of  the  place,  having  been  driven 
hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Stcpba- 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  previous  name  of 
this  city  was  Erylhra  ;  and,  if  he  be  correct.  Agape- 
nor  could  only  have  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 
Paphos  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  and  partic- 
ularly from  one  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  That  em- 
peror not  only  aided  the  suffering  inhabitants,  but  also 
directed  the  city, when  rebuilt,  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
The  earlier  appellation,  however,  eventually  prevailed. 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make  no  mention  of  any  Augus- 
ta, but  merely  of  a  city  called  Paphos.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  yet  re- 
maining in  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  visited  Paphos, 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  snd  customs 
of  the  place.  (TociV.,  Mist.,  2,  2  —  Id  ,  Ann  ,  3,  62. 
— Sueion.y  Vit.  Tit ,  5.)  Paphos  appears  in  later  wri- 
tings, both  civil  snd  ecclesiastical,  as  an  episcopal 
town,  and  one  of  the  roost  noted  in  the  island.  The 
site  is  yet  marked  by  some  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
fivjfo  serves  sufficiently  to  attest  their  identity.  (Cra- 
iwr'i  'Asia  Mtnor,  vol.  2.  p.  376. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  6.  pt  I,  p.  585  )  For  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  consult  Turner's  Tour  in 
the  Levant,  vol.  2,  p.  557. 

Papu  Lax,  I.  de  peregrinis,  by  C.  Papios  Celsus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  638,  which  required 
that  all  foreigners  should  depart  from  Rome,  excepting 
those  who  were  inhabitants  of  Italia  Propria.  {Dio 
Cass  ,  37,  9. — Ctc.  de  Off.,  3.  11— /fewer.,  Antiq. 
Rom,  p.  845,  ed.  Haubold)—U.  Another,  called  Pa- 
pia  Pttppota,  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  consuls 
Papius  and  Poppsus,  A.U.C.  762.  It  wss  passed  at 
the  desire  of  Augustus,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  promoting  population,  and  repairing  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  ( Vid.  Julia 
lex  de  marttandis  ordtnibus.) 

PapIas,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.    According  to , 
Cave,  he  flourished  in  the  year  1 10  ;  according  to  ) 
others,  in  1 15  or  1 16.    He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books, ' 
entitled  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Words  (or  Oracles) 
*/  the  Lord,"  which  is  now  lost.    In  a  passage  of  this 
work,  quoted  by  Eusebtus,  Papias  professes  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecting  Chris- 
tianity from  those  who  had  known  the  Apostles,  and 
<ome  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the 
Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  still  preserved.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Ircnams,  he  was  himself  a  hearer  of  John 
tnd  a  companion  of  Polycarp.    He  is  said  by  Euse- 
nius  to  have  been  a  Millcnarian,  and  a  man  of  little 
mind,  "  as  appears,"  savs  Eoscbius,  "  from  his  own  I 
writings."    {Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  3,  39.  —  Cave,  \ 
Hist.  Lit.,  s.  v  —Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  2,  c.  9  )  j 
Papinianus.  iEmilius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer.  ! 
He  was  born  A  D.  175,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidtus  Sctevola  at  the  same  time  with  Septira- 
ius  Scvcrus,  afterward  emperor.    Under  Marcus  Au- 
relius  he  held  the  office  of  adrocatus  fisei  in  which  be 
•ucceeded  S.  Sevorus.    After  Severus  became  em- 
peror, Papinian  was  his  libellorum  ma  gist  er  and  vrce- 
feclus  pratorio ;  and  the  monarch  had  so  high  an 
opinion  of  him,  that  at  his  desth  he  recommended  his 
Caracalla  and  Geta  to  bis  care.    The  former, 
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having  brutally  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  enjoined 
on  Papinian  to  compose  a  discourse  in  accusation  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  excuse  his  barbarity  in  tba 
eyes  of  the  senate  and  people.  With  this  mandiM 
the  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  be  nobly 
observed  that  it  waa  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  lata 
to  excuse  it,  and  that  slander  of  innocence  waa  t 
second  pamcide.  Caracalla,  enraged  by  this  refit- 
sal,  secretly  induced  the  prctorisn  guards  to  muti- 
ny, and  demand  their  leader's  head;  and,  apparently 
to  satisfy  them,  Papinian  was  execated  in  212,  aid 
his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  Tfcs 
reputation  of  Papinian  as  a  lawyer  was  so  hijfh,  tint 
Valentinian  III.  ordered  that,  whenever  the  opinion* 
of  the  judges  were  divided,  Papinian's  should  be  fal- 
lowed. The  Roman  law-students,  too,  when  they 
bad  reached  the  third  year  of  their  studies  (the  wnoU 
number  of  years  being  five),  were  called  Papiaua- 
ists  (Papintanuta),  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  ca 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work.  Pap:w« 
composed  several  works,  among  which  were  twentt- 
seven  books  of  "Questions  on  the  I«ew."  nineteen  of 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  "  Defautisw 
two  upon  "Adultery;"  and  one  upon  the  "Lawiof 
..Ediles."  Extracts  from  all  his  works  are  found  u 
the  "Digest."  (SchW,  Hut.  Ltt.  Rom  .,  vol.  3,  p. 
285.) 

PapirYi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  ft** 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papisii.  (defy 
ad  Fam,  9,  21.)  This  gena  was  divided  into  anew 
families,  such  as  the  Mugillani,  Crassi,  Curtores,  tsi 
Massones,  and  the  most  celebrated  of  the  different  m- 
dividuals  of  these  families  was  L.  Panama  Crust 
He  waa  the  grandson  of  the  L.  Papirius  Cum:  •«* 
was  censor  in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  and  son  of  Spurius  Papirius  Carter.  *b* 
was  military  tribune  B.C.  379.  (Lrs.,  6,  27.)— 
first  read  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  as  master  of  the  bom 
to  L.  Papirius  Crassns,  who  waa  crested  dictator  B  C. 
339,  by  the  conaul  Manlius.  in  order  to  carry  on  ibt 
war  against  the  Antiates.  (Liv ,  8,  12. — Ctc ,  Bf  ei 
Fam.,  9,  21.)  The  time  of  his  first  consulship  ■ 
doubtful.  Livy  mentions  C.  Portilius  and  L.  P»ptfi» 
Mtigillanus  as  consuls  B.C.  325 ;  but  be  adds,  da', 
instead  of  Papirius  Mugillanus,  the  name  of  Papa"* 
Cursor  was  found  in  some  annals.  (Ltty,  8,  *1 
Dunng  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  Lex  Pabbt- 
Papmawns  passed,  which  enacted  that  nooneaawld 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  bonds  except  for  a  crime  *fc«* 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  lie  had  suffered  u>  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  provided  :  it  also  enacted  that 
creditor*  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  good*,  bat 
not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.  (Lit  ,  I.  e)  Ib  dw 
following  vear,  Papiriua  Cursor,  who  is  said  by  hrj 
(8,  29)  to  have  been  conaidcred  at  that  time  the  »o»t 
illustrious  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  dictator 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites.  He  ip» 
pointed  Q.  Fabius  Maximua  his  master  of  the  horse : 
and  during  his  absence  at  Rome  to  renew  the  «o- 
spiccs,  Fsbius  attacked  the  enemy  contrary  to  ha  com- 
mands, and  gained  a  signal  victory.  On  his  return  to 
the  camp  he  commanded  Fabius  to  be  put  to  death ; 
but  the  soldiers  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter.  tb* 
execution  was  delayed  till  the  folio  wine  day.  before 
which  time  Fabius  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  senate.  The  proceedings  which  followed  in 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  Rome,  as  they  show  that  an  appeal  could  be  nude 
to  the  people  from  the  decision  of  a  dictator,  which  u 
in  accordance  with  a  remark  of  Livy  m  another  part 
of  hia  history  (3,  65),  that,  after  the  decemvirs  were 
expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  was  passed,  enacting  that, 
in  future,  no  magistrate  should  be  made  from  whom 
there  ahould  be  no  appeal.  Papiriua  demanded  Fa- 
bius of  the  senate ;  and  aa  neither  the  entreats  of 
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the  senators  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who 

had  been  dictator  and  three  times  consul,  couid  induce 
Papirius  to  pardon  him,  the  father  of  Fabius  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the  earnest  entreatiea 
ef  the  people  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
life  of  Fabius  was  spared.    Papirius  named  a  new 
master  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnites,  and  put  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  time.    (Lie.,  8,  29,  seqq  )    Papirius  was  elected 
consul  s  second  time,  with  Q.  Publius  Philo,  in  B.C. 
320.  and  sgsin  defeated  the  Samnite* ;  and  apparently 
a  third  time  in  the  following  year,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  point.    (Lie.,  9,  7, 
stqq.)    He  was  consul  for  tbe  fourth  time  in  B  C. 
315  (Ln.,  9.  82),  and  for  the  fifth  lime  in  B.C.  313. 
(Lie  ,  9,  38.)    He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.C. 
3u'J,  to  carry  on  tbe  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
oSiuincd,  on  account  of  his  victory,  tbe  honours  of  a 
triumph  (Lie  ,  9,  38,  seqq.) ;  after  which  time  we  find 
no  more  mention  of  htm.   Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy 
(9,  16),  was  considered  the  most  illustrious  man  of  bis 
age,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  tbe  latter,  after 
the  conquest  of  Asis,  had  turned  his  arms  against  Eu- 
rope.   (Eucycl.  Use.  Knotel.,  vol.  17,  p.  218.) — II. 
One  of  this  family  received  the  surname  of  Pratezta- 
tus,  from  an  action  of  hia  while  still  wearing  the  pra- 
texta,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  he  had  assumed  tbe 
toga  vtnhs,  or  gown  of  manhood.    It  was  customary 
in  those  days  for  fathers  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
ihe  senate-house  when  anything  important  was  under 
discussion,  in  order  that  they  might  sooner  become 
familiarized  with  public  affairs.    Tbe  father  of  young 
Papirius  took  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  was  pending  ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  advisable,  to  adjourn  the  debate 
nolo  the  morrow,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  laid 
ujhon  all  who  were  present.   The  mother  of  young  Pa- 
pinua  wished  to  know  what  bad  passed  in  the  senate  ; 
but  the  son,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  as- 
sembly, am  used  his  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  hosbsnds  to  one  wife.    The  mother  of  Papirius 
was  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  tbe  secret  to  tbe 
other  Roman  matrons,  and  on  the  morrow  they  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  before  the  seuate-bouae,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  earnestly  entreating  that  one  woman  might 
have  two  husbands  rather  than  one  husband  two  wives. 
The  senators  were  astonished  at  so  singular  an  appli- 
cation ;  but  young  Papirius  modestly  explained  the 
cause,  and  the  fathers,  in  admiration  of  hia  ready  tact, 
passed  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  senate  with  their  fathers,  ex- 
cept Papirius  alone.    This  regulation  continued  until 
the  lime  of  Augustus,  who  rescinded  it.  (Macrob., 
1.6) 

Pa  epos,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandrea, 
who  lived  towards  tbe  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
is  known  by  his  Mathematical  Collections  (Ha%art- 
tat  owayuyai),  in  eight  books,  and  by  other  works, 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest, a  work  on  Geography,  a  Treatise  on  Military 
Engines,  a  Commentary  on  Aristarchus  of  Ssmos,  dec. 
His  Collection*  have  chiefly  come  down  to  us ;  of 
his  other  productions  we  have  merely  some  fragments. 
The  last  five  books  of  the  Collections  remain  entire  ; 
the  third  is  acephalous,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wallis  published  a  fragment  of  the  second.  The  first 
two  books  contained  the  Greek  Arithmetic.  What 
we  have  of  the  work  is  interesting,  on  account  of  tbe 
extracts  it  contains  from  works  that  are  now  lost,  and 
it  menu  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  make  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mon- 
tucla  ascribes  to  Psppue  the  first  idea  of  the  principle 


I  often  referred  to  by  mathematicians,  tbe  use,  namely, 

of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  ihe  dimension  of  figures. 
We  owe  to  Psppus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so- 
lution of  the  famous  problem  of  the  tnsection  of  aa 
angle.  "  Pappus,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  21,  p.  124),  "  is  tbe  only  nam* 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  up  tbe  great  blank 
between  Archimedes  and  the  Italian  mechanicians  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
principle  of  all  tbe  simple  machines,  in  the  same  man* 
ner  that  his  illustrious  predecessor  had  that  of  the  le- 
ver ;  his  attention,  however,  wss  principally  directed 
to  the  inclined  plane.  In  this  he  failed,  owing  to  ihe 
fundamental  error  upon  which  all  his  investigations 
proceeded,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination." — Only  parte 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Collections  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  have  a  I,alin  version  of  six  books,  from 
the  third  to  the  end  of  the  work,  made  by  Commandi- 
no,  an  Italian  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  was  primed  at  Pesaro  in  1588,  fol.,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  Ubaldi,  and  afterward  revised  by  Mano- 
lessius,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  A  frag- 
ment of  tbe  Greek  text  of  the  second  book  was  given 
by  Wallis  at  the  end  of  his  Aristarchus,  Oxon.,  1688, 
8vo,  and  ip  the  third  volume  of  his  Opera  Mathemati- 
cs. The  second  part  of  tbe  fifth  book  was  published 
by  Eisenmann,  professor  in  "  L'Ecole  royale  des  pools 
et  cbauasees,"  Pans,  1824,  fol.  A  part  of  the  preface 
of  tbe  seventh  book  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Euclid,  Oxon.,  1703,  fol.,  and  the  entire 
preface  m  the  edition  of  Apollouiua  of  Perga,  Oxon., 
1706,  8vo.  Mcibomius  has  inserted  some  lemmas 
from  the  seventh  book  in  bis  Dialog*  it  Proportionu 
bus,  Ho  f met,  1655,  fol.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.t  vol. 
7,  p.  49  —  Btogr.  I7nm.,  vol.  32,  p.  538.) 

Par-ctac*  or  -taceni,  a  peoplo  of  Persia,  occu- 
pying the  mountain  range  between  that  country  and 
Media.  Their  territory  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pa- 
raj  t  scene,  and  Stephanus  Byxanlinus  makes  mention  of 
a  city  in  it  by  ihe  name  of  Panvtaca  (p.  626.  —  Dxod. 
Sic,  19,  34  —  ^rtum,  3,  19  —  Phn .,  6,  26). 

PsBiCTOKiust,  a  strongly-fortified  place,  the  frontier* 
city  of  Egypt  on  Hie  side  of  Libya,  and  situate  on  ihe 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  its  har- 
bour, a  circuit  of  about  40  stadia.  (S/roA.,798  )  Jus- 
tinian repaired  and  strengthened  it.  (Proeop.,dc  JEdi/., 
6,  2.)  Sirs  bo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandrea  at 
about  1300  stadia:  Scylax  makes  it  1700,  and  Pliny 
1600.  Ptolemy  removes  ParaHonium  from  Alexan- 
drea 3°  30',  or  35  geographical  miles.— I  he  modem 
name  is  Al  tiai 
2,  p.  29,  seqq) 


t'toirrai 

name  is  Al  liar  don.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 


Paras* Notts  (UapaouyyiK),  in  Latin  Parasanga* 
a  parasang,  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6  ;  5.  53;  6,  42),  was  equal 
to  30  stadia  ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as  equal 
to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Hesychius  and 
Suidas  also  give  the  length  of  the  psrassng  at  30  sta- 
dia ;  and  Xvnopbon  must  have  calculated  it  at  ths 
same  length,  since  he  says  (Anab.,  2. 2.  6)  that  16.059 
stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050  --535=^30). 
Pliny  (6,  30),  however,  informs  us,  thst  the  length  o* 
the  parasang  was  reckoned  differently  by  different  au- 
thors ;  and  Strabo  (518)  states,  that  some  reckoned  it 
at  60,  others  at  40,  snd  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  (Frtytag,  Lex.  Arab  s.  v.  Farsakh) 
reckon  it  equal  to  three  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  English  travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopedic),  who  estimate  it 
variously  at  from  3}  to  4  English  miles.  Franklin 
(Tour  to  Persia,  p.  17)  reckons  it  at  four  miles:  Ous- 
ley  ( Travels,  vol.  I,  p.  23)  at  between  3*  and  3J  miles ; 
and  Kinneir  (Geogr.  of  Persia,  p.  57)  at  3 J  miles  — 
ia  a  Persian  word,  and  is  derived  from  the 
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ancient  Far  tang,  which  is  pronounced  in  modern  Per- 
sian Ferteng.  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into 
Fartaik.  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  thought 
to  be  the  Persian  teng,  "  a  stone,"  and  the  term  might 
thus  he  derived  from  the  stones  which  were  placed  to 
mark  the  distances  in  the  road.  Bohlen  (quoted  by 
Rodigcr)  supposes  the  first  part  of  the  word  to  be 
the  preposition  fera,  and  compares  the  word  with  the 
I*  tin  ad  laptdcm.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knotel,  vol.  17,  p. 
III.) 

Parcae.  the  Fates,  called  also  Fata,  and  in  Greek 
Motpa*  (Motrct).  In  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  (20,  49),  the  Moira  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  and  as  a  person,  almost  exactly  as  we 
use  the  word  Fate.  But  in  the  Odyssey  this  word  is 
employed  as  a  common  substantive,  followed  by  a  gen- 
itive of  the  person,  and  signifying  decree.  The  Thc- 
ogvmy  of  Hesiod  limits  the  Fstes,  like  so  many  other 
goddesses,  to  three,  and  gives  them  Jopiter  and  The- 
tnia  for  their  parents  (Theog ,  90V)  In  an  interpo- 
lated passage  of  the  same  poem  (v.  217)  they  are  class- 
ed among  the  children  of  Night  ;  and  Plato,  on  hia 
part,  makea  them  the  daughters  of  Necessity.  (Rep  , 
10.  617.)  Their  names  in  Hesiod  are  Clotho  (5pin- 
tier),  Lachesis  (Allotter),  and  Atropos  (Unchange- 
able) ;  but  he  does  not  speak  of  their  spinning  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  office  of  theirs  is,  however, 
noticed  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  probable 
that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  sublime  fiction  in 
the  Theogony,  regarded  the  Fates  as  the  offspring  of 
Jupiter  and  Order,  for  in  him  they  are  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Jupiter,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things.  (Nttzrh,  ad  Od  ,  3,  136.)  ^Eschylus  makes 
even  Jupiter  himself  subject  to  the  Fates.  (From. 
Vinct.,  b\5.—KcigkUc\f's  Mythology,  p.  I9S  )  — Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  mythology,  Clotho  held  the  dis- 
taff Lachesis  span  each  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of 
existence,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off:  hence  the  well- 
known  line  expressing  their  respective  functions  : 

"Clotko  colum  retinet,  Lachesis  net,  el  Atropos  oeeat.u 

The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  is  to  make 
Clotho  spin,  Lachesis  mark  out  each  one's  portion, 
and  Atropos  sever  it. — The  Latin  writers  indulge  in 
vsrious  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Pares?,  as  sug- 
gested by  their  own  ingenuity  of  elucidation.  Thus 
Apuleiua  (Be  Mundo,  tub  Jin.)  makea  Clotho  preside 
over  the  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
future ;  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introduces  the  Moires  singing  ru  yeyovora,  ru  6vra, 
Tu  fti/Aovra  (Rep.,  10,  617.)  So  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  the  Norns  or  Destinies,  who  are  also 
three  in  number,  are  called  Urdur,  Verdandt,  ami 
Skuld,  or  "  Past,"  "  Present,"  snd  »  Future."— Ac- 
cording to  Fulgentius  (Mythol.,  I,  7),  Clotho  presides 
over  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  Lachesis  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life. — The  term  Moira  (Holpa)  comes 
from  fieipu,  ** to  divide"  or  "•portion  out."  The  or- 
dinary etymology  for  the  word  Pare*  deduces  it  by 
antipnrasis  from  parco.  "  to  spare,"  because  they  never 

Kred.  (Serv.  ad  Mn  ,  I,  28. — Martian.  Capell  — 
nat.—lhomed.,  ap.  Voss  ,  Etymol )  Varro  derives 
it  "  a  pariendo,"  because  they  presided  over  the  birth 
of  men  (Ak/.  Gelt.,  3,  16);  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"Porta,  immutata  liter*,  una,  a  parta  nominal*. "  Scal- 
iger  makes  it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  Semus  and  the  other  grammarians 
quoted  above ;  because,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
the  Fates  cuta  the  thread  of  existence,  wherea?  of  the 
other  two,  one  gives  life  and  the  other  prolo,.^  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  (supposing  the 
word  P*rrtt  to  he  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  which  makes 
it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  not  by  anttplmsis, 
nor  in  accordance  with  Scaliger's  notion,  but  because 
these  deities  were  invoked  m  prayer  to  stiarc  the  lives 
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of  morula.  (Consolt 

terb  ,  s.  v  ) 

Pa  ate,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecid*, 
and  also  called  Alexander.    He  waa  destined,  even  bs> 
fore  his  birth,  to  become  the  ruin  of  his  country ;  ind 
when  his  mother,  being  about  to  he  in  of  him.  W 
dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  a  torch  which  set  all  Il- 
ium in  flames,  the  soothsayer  .£»acna  declared  that  the 
child  would  prove  the  rain  of  hia  country,  and  recom- 
mended to  expose  it.    Aa  soon  aa  born,  the  babe  wu 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Jda  to  pensh.  Tat 
domestic  oneyed,  but,  on  returning  at  the  end  of  fi»» 
davs,  he  found  that  a  bear  bad  been  nursing  the  mfsoi. 
I  Struck  with  thia  strange  event,  be  look  hone  the  u- 
I  fant,  reared  him  as  hrs  own  son,  and  named  him  Pans. 
|  When  Paria  grew  up  he  distinguished  himself  by  ho 
strength  and  courage  in  repelling  robbers  from  itn 
flocks,  and  the  shepherds,  in  consequence,  nasjed  am 
Alexander  (Man- protector),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
form,  ' A/.1 l^ovdpor  (&iro  rov  aXefetv  rove  irsfWi 
In  thia  state  of  seclusion,  too,  he  united  himself  to  iai 
nymph  (Enone,  whose  tragical  fate  is  elsewhere  relaied. 
(  Vtd.  CSnone.)  Their  conjugal  happiness  »a>  soond* 
turbed.   At  the  marriage  of  Pcleos  and  Thetis.  u>  pat 
dess  of  Discord,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  p»run 
of  the  entertainment,  ehowed  her  displeasure  bv  throw- 
ing into  the  assembly  of  the  gods  who  were  st  the  ets> 
bration  of  the  noptiala  a  golden  apple,  on  »h>eh 
written  the  words  'H  aeX?  AooYrw,    Let  the  Aeasri 
(among  you)  take  me."    Juno,  Minervs,  snd  Vrnos 
laying  claim  to  it,  and  Jove  being  unwilling  to  6<td*. 
the  god  commanded  Mercury  to  lead  the  three  deftw* 
to  Mount  Ida,  and  to  intrust  the  decision  of  the  *Sa 
to  the  shepherd  Alexander,  whose  judgment  wa*  is  fcs 
definitive.    The  goddesses  appeared  before  bun,  *si 
urged  their  respective  claims,  and  each,  to  iafrwv* 
bia  decision,  made  him  an  allnnng  offer  of  faturr  si- 
vantage.    Juno  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preff react 
by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom,  Minerva  by  the  gift  af 
intellectual  superiority  and  martial  renown,  ar.d  itniii 
by  offering  him  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  kt  bit 
wife.    To  Venus  he  assigned  the  prtxe,  snd  broufkt 
upon  himself,  in  consequence,  the  unrelenting  tmnitr 
of  her  two  disappointed  rivals,  which  was  citrates' 
also  to  his  whole  family  and  the  entire  Trojan  net. 
Soon  after  thia  event,  Priam  proposed  a  contest  twaot 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  and  promised  to  re*>m 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  bulls  of  Mooni 
Ida.    Persons  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal.  ass"  it 
waa  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reloctaauy 
yielded  it  up.    The  shepherd,- desirous  of  obtain*! 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Troy,  snd  tnitrtd 
the  lists  of  the  combatants.    Having  proved  weeew 
ful  against  every  competitor,  and  having  gawd  « 
advantage  over  Hector  himself,  that  pnnce,  irritated 
at  seeing  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown  stranger, 
pursued  him  closely,  ami  Paria  must  have  ftaVo  i 
victim  to  hia  brother's  resentment  had  he  not  IN  10 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.    Thia  aacred  place  of  refogr^ pre- 
served his  life ;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Pn*«». 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  features  of  Pins  to 
tho»e  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  bis  art. 
From  these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered  thai  be 
wa*  her  brother,  and  as  such  she  introduced  bun  » 
her  father  and  to  hia  children.    Priam,  tbereupea.  for- 
getful of  the  alarming  predictions  of  -Csacus,  acknowl- 
edged Parrs  as  his  son,  snd  all  enmity  instantly  ceasrJ 
between  the  new-comer  and  Hector.    Not  long  afier 
this,  at  the  instigation  of  Venos,  who  had  not  forged" 
her  promise  to  him,  Paris  proceeded  on  hi»  memor»hk 
voyage  to  Greece,  from  which  the  i 
and  Cassandra  had  in  vain 


The  ostensible  object  of  the  voysge  was  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  bu  father's  sister  He*K»ne.  whe 
had  been  given  in  mam  aire  by  Hercules  to  his  foBf«« 
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however,  which  prompted  the  enterprise,  was  a  wish 

to  obtain,  in  the  person  of  Helen,  then  the  fairest 
woman  of  her  time,  a  fulfilment  of  what  Venus  bad 
offered  him  when  he  wits  deciding  the  contest  of 
beauty.  Arriving  at  Sparta,  where  Menelaus.  the  bus- 
of  Helen,  was  reigning,  he  met  with  an  hospitable  re- 
ception ;  but,  Menelaus  toon  after  having  sailed  away 
to  Crete,  the  Trojan  prince  availed  himself  of  his  sit- 
ae nee,  seduced  the  affections  of  Helen,  and  bore  her 
away  to  bis  native  city,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  wealth  of  her  husband.  (Consult  remarks  under 
tin-  article  Helena.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
which  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of  that  ill-fated 
city.  (Put.  Troja.)  Pans,  though  represented  in 
general  as  effeminate  and  vain  of  his  personal  appear- 
auce,  yet  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of 
Troy  by  wounding  Diomede,  Marhaon,  Autilocbus, 
and  Palamedcs,  and  subsequently  by  discharging  the 
dart  which  proved  fatal  to  Achilles.  Venus  took  him 
under  her  specul  protection,  and,  in  the  single  com- 
bat with  Menelaus,  rescued  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  of  his  desth  are 
mentioned  under  the  article  CEnonc.  {Diet.  Crei.,  1, 
3.  A.  —  ApoUod,  3,  12  —Hygin,  fab.,  92,  273  — 
Tsetz.  ad  Lycuphr.,  57,  61,  63,  86,  dec.) 

Parisi,  a  Bnush  nation  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Contain,  and  occupying  the  district  which  is  called 
Hold*  mess,  or,  according  to  Carndcu,  the  whole  East- 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  They  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  from  the  two  British  words  pour  tsa, 
which  signify  low  pasture,  and  which  are  descriptive 
of  the  situslion  and  uses  of  their  country.  Tbeir  cap- 
ital was  Pctuana.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2, 
p.  187.) 

Parish,  r  people  and  city  of  Gaul,  now  Pant,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  ( Fid.  Lutelia.— 
Cats  .  B.  G.,  6,  3  ) 

Paribus,  a  river  of  Paononia,  falling  into  the  Dan- 
ube ;  according  to  Maunert,  the  Mur.  in  the  Hungarian 
part  of  its  course.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  489.) 

Pariun,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
Mysia  Minor,  on  the  Proponlis,  southwest  of  Linos, 
and  northeast  from  Pafsus.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Panana.  (P/in.,  5,  32.  —  Paul.  Lex., 
Vlll.,  dc  Ccruib.) 

Parma,  a  city  of  Italy,  south  of  the  Po,  on  the  small 
river  Parma.  It  was  founded  by  die  Etrurians,  taken 
by  a  tribe  of  Gauls  called  the  lion,  and  at  last  colon- 
ized by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  569.  (Lie,  39,  55.) 
From  Cicero  it  may  be  inferred  that  Parma  suffered 
from  the  adverse  fsclions  in  the  civil  wars.  (Ep.  ad. 
Fam,  10.  33  —  Id.  thul ,  12.  6  —  Id  ,  Pkilipp.,  14, 
3.)  It  was  probably  recolotuzed  under  Augustus,  as 
aomo  inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Parma.  Slrabo  (216)  speaks  of  it  aa  a  city  of 
note.  From  Martial  we  learn  that  ita  wool  was  highly 
prized  (14,  53;  5,  13).  In  the  ages  that  immedi- 
ately succeeded  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
this  rity  distinguished  alao  by  the  appellation  of  Chry- 
sopolis  (Gold-city),  but  are  unacquainted  with  the 
cause*  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  (Geogr. 
Rttrennas,  4,  33.  —  Donizo,  Vit,  Maehitldts,  1,  10.) 
Tlie  modem  name  is  Parma.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
»,pt.  1,  p.  218.) 

pARMRMiuca  ( llttpfirvidne),  the  second  in  the  series 
of  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  study  philosophy  by  Aminias.  (thog. 
Laert.,  9,  21.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  received 
instruction  from  Diocbattea,  the  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
he  erected  an  heroum.  Later  writers  inform  us  that 
he  heard  Xenopbanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
but  Aristotle  (Met.,  1, 5)  speaks  of  it  with  some  doubt. 
We  read  that  Parmenidoa  gave  a  code  of  lawa  to  his 
native  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  at  first 
the  citizens  took  an  oath  ever 
6H 
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(Diog.  Laert.,  9,  23  —  PluL,  Adv.  Colot.,  32.— Sir*, 
bo,  252.)  The  lime  when  he  lived  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. According  to  Plato  (Parmcn.,  127),  Parme- 
nides,  at  the  age  of  sixty  ti  ve,  accompanied  by  Zeno, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  during  the  great 
Panaihemea,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodorus. 
As  this  visit  to  Athena  probsbly  occurred  sbout  B  C 
454  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  p.  364),  Parmenidea  would 
have  been  born  about  B.C.  519.  But  to  this  date  l«ve 
ohjcctiona  are  urged ;  first,  that  Diogenes  Laertius  (9, 
23)  says  that  Parmenidea  flourished  (yKua$e)  in  the 
69th  Olympiad  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  stated 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Parmenidea,  to  have 
convened  with  Parroenidcs  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  auppoee  to  have  been 
the  case,  as  Socrates  at  that  time  was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen.  Albeueus,  accordingly  (11,  p.  605),  has  cen- 
sured Plato  for  saying  that  auch  a  dialogue  ever  took 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
marked, firat,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
the  vague  statement  of  auch  a  careless  writer  aa  Lho- 
genea ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenidea  aod 
Zeno  ia  doublleaa  fictitious  ;  yet  it  was  founded  oo  a 
fact,  that  Socrates,  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Parmenidea 
at  Athena.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  *'  Tkcauetus' 
(p.  183)  and  the  '^iijhbafV'  (p.  127),  tb*t  Socrates 
was  very  young  (naw  viof)  when  he  heard  Parmeni- 
dea. Wc  have  no  other  paniculara  of  the  life  of  Par- 
menidea. He  taught  Eropedoclea  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  lived  on  the  moat  intimate  terma.  (Plato, 
Partntn.,  127.)  He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  sncient 
writers  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  the  "  Tkeatte- 
<ua"(p.  183)  Plato  compare*  hum  with  Homer;  sod 
in  the  "Sopkistes"  (p.  237)  he  calla  him  the  Great." 
(Compare  Aristot.,  Met.,  1,5  ).  Parmenidea  wrote  a 
poem,  which  is  usually  cited  by  the  title  "  Of  Nature" 
(■xtfji  ^tac^r. — Sext.  Empir.,  adv.  Matkem  ,  7,  11.1. 
—  Tkeopkr.,  ap.  Jhog.  Laert.,  8,  55).  but  which  alao 
bore  other  titles.  Suidaa  calls  it  pvaiatoyia  (s.  v.  Uap- 
(tevid.),  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  also 
wrote  works  in  prose.  The  passsge  in  Plato  (Sopk., 
p.  237),  however,  to  which  Suidas  refers,  perhapa  only 
means  an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  inter- 
pretation ia  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
Sextus  Einptncua  (ode.  Matkem.,  7,  111)  and  bio- 

Senes  Laertius  (1T  16)  expressly  stale,  that  Parmeni- 
es  only  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of  this 
work  "  On  Nature"  have  come  down  to  us,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextus  Empiricua  and  Simplicius. 
Tbey  were  first  published  by  Stephanua  in  his  "Pat- 
au Pktlosopktca"  (Paris,  1573),  and  next  by  Fuile- 
born.  with  a  translation  in  verse,  Zuliuhnu.  1795. 
Brsndis,  in  his  "  Commentationes  Eleatic*,"  Hafmm, 
1813,  alao  publiahed  the  fragments  of  Parmenidea,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Xenophsnes  slid  Melissua ;  hat 
the  most  recent  snd  complete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  "  Pktlosopkorum  Greteorum 
veterum,  prascrttm  qui  ante  f  ,  m,florutrunt.  Ope- 
rum  Rdtquiee,"  linn  .  1835.  The  fragments  of  hi* 
work  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able us  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  aubject.  It 
opened  with  an  allegory,  which  waa  intended  to  exhib- 
it the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  ia  repro- 
aented  as  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
the  residence  of  Justice  (Mun),  wbo  promises  to  revest 
everything  to  it.  After  this  uitroduction  the  work  is 
divided  into  parts;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  and  the  second  explains  the 
cal  system  of  the  Eleatic  school. 
Jfnew*..  vol.  17,  p.  283.) 

ParmxnIo,  r  MRcedonisn  general,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  fstber  of  Alexander  the 


■r 


Great.    He  gained  r  deciaive  victory  over  the  lllyn- 
t  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  the  news 
reached  Philip,  who  waa  then 
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from  hit  capital  on  tome  expedition,  together  with  that 
of  his  having  won  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Perauu  empire, 
sent  a  considerable  force  into  Asia  as  an  advanced 
guard,  and  he  chose  Parmemo  and  Attalus  aa  the  lead- 
era  of  the  expedition.  These  commanders  began  by 
expelling  the  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Greek 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parmenio  took  Grynaum  in 
j£olis,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  having  aided  with  the 
Peraiana,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were 
sold  as  slaves.  When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  Parmenio  had  oue  of  the  chief  com- 
manda  in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Thessalian  cav- 
alry he  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the  Grani- 
cos ;  and  at  Iasus  he  had  the  command  of  the  cavalry 
on  the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  the  seacoast, 
and  bad  to  susisin  for  a  time  the  principal  attack  of 
the  Peraiana.    At  Arbela  he  advised  Alexander  not  to 

Eve  battle  until  he  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground, 
eing  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  he  waa  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  Peraiana,  and  was  tor  a  tune  in  some 
danger,  until  Alexander,  who  had  been  aucceaaful  in 
another  part  of  the  field,  came  to  hia  aaaistance.  Par- 
menio afterward  puraued  the  fugitives,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Persian  camp,  with  the  elephants,  carn- 
ela,  and  all  the  baggage  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gales  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and 
Bessus,  he  left  i'artm  mo,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
years,  m  Media,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
Some  time  after,  while  Alexander  waa  encamped  at 
Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  is  amid  to  have  been  discovered 
against  his  life,  in  which  Philolas,  the  sou  of  Parme- 
nio, was  accused  of  being  implicated.  He  was,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  the  torture,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
ful agonies,  confessed,  though  in  vague  terms,  that  he 
had  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that 
his  father  Parmenio  was  cognizant  of  it.  This  being 
considered  sufficient  evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to 
death,  and  Alexander  despatched  a  messenger  to  Me- 
dia, with  secret  orders  to  Oleander  and  other  officers 
who  were  serving  under  Parmenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.  The  unsuspecting  veteran,  while 
conversing  with  hia  officers,  waa  run  through  the  body 
by  Oleander.  This  is  the  substance  of  the  account  of 
Curt ms  (lib.  6  et  7).  Aman's  account  is  somewhat 
different  (lib.  3).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Philotaa,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory  proceed- 
ing, the  murder  of  Parmenio,  aud  the  manner  of  it,  form 
one  of  the  darkest  blots  in  Alexanders  character. 
Parmenio  waa  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to 
what  have  been  styled,  in  after  ages,  "reasons  of 
state."  He  was  •evenly  years  of  age  ,  he  had  lost 
two  son*  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philotas 
waa  the  last  one  remaining  to  him.  Parmenio  appears 
to  have  been  a  steady,  brave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.   (Encycl.  U$.  Knotd.,  vol.  17,  p.  283,  seq.) 

Parnassus  (Ilu^vaoodc),  I.  the  name  of  a  mount- 
ain-chain in  Phocis,  which  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  the  country  of  the  Locn  Ozols?  to 
Mount  CEta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis,  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on 
the  borders  of  Bteotia.  Strabo  (316)  says  that  Par- 
nassus divided  Phocis  into  two  parts ;  but  the  name 
waa  more  usually  restricted  to  the  lofty  mountain  upon 
winch  Delphi  was  situated.  According  to  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium,  it  waa  anciently  called  Larnassus,  be- 
cause the  ark  or  larnaz  of  Deucalion  landed  hero  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  Ovid,  Met.,  1,  318.)  Pau- 
saniaa  (10,  6,  1)  derives  the  name  from  Parnassus,  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Clcodora.  It  is  called  at  the  prcs- 
ont  day  Laakura.  Parnassus  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  Central  Greece.  Strabo  (379)  says  that  it  could 
be  seen  from  the  Acrocorinthua  in  Coriuth,  and  also 
states  (409)  ihat  it  waa  of  the  aame  height  as  Mount 
— i ;  but  in  the  latter  point  he  was  um'aken,  ac- 


cording to  Colonel  Leake,  who  informs  ns  ( Tinea  rs 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  527)  that  LiaAsra  »  toe* 
hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  Paleovuna,  which  is  las 
highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greater  part  of  fhe  year  with  snow,  whence  tbe  epithet 
of  *  tnowy"  so  generally  applied  to  it  by  ibe  poeta. 
(Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr  ,  473  —  Eunp  ,  Pkm  ,  214  )  Wbra 
Brennus  invaded  Greece,  we  learn  from  Psaaanias(10, 
23,  3  et  4)  that  it  was  covered  with  snow.  Abort 
Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which  tin 
mounUiu  is  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  two- 
headed  (Aiaopvfoc),  one  of  which  Herodotus  (8,  39) 
namea  Hyampea,  but  which  were  usually  called  Phav 
driades  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Ct» 
talian  fount  flows  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  moonuua 
The  water  which  oozes  from  the  rock  was  m  ancient 
tunes  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  *u 
retained  for  the  use  of  tbe  Pythia  and  tbe  oracular 
priests.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendant  ivy, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree.  (Dtdvellt 
Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  172.)  Above  the  apring,  it  tbe  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  tbe Ooryciao  ran, 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Coryciau  nymphs,  which  Pao- 
sanias  (10,  32,  2,  5)  speaks  of  as  auperior  to  tvery 
other  known  cavern.  (Compare  Strabo,  417.)  Woes 
the  Persians  were  marching  against  Delphi,  a  partsf 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern.  {Herd, 
8, 37.)  It  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  (Knit*, 
tn  Walpolc't  Collection,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  312)  u  339 
feet  long  and  nearly  200  wide.  As  far  as  this  tw 
the  road  to  Delphi  waa  accessible  by  horses  and  molts, 
but  beyond  it  the  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  in  s> 
tive  man  (uvdpt  ev(uv^.  —  Fausan  ,  10,  32,  J. 
Above  this  cave,  and  near  the  summit  of  Pamasaut, 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Delphi  (P«*a*a,  10, 
32,  6)  was  the  town  of  Titborea  or  Neon,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  near  the  modern  village  of  Veliita.  (£■* 
eye/.  Ut.  Knovl.,  vol.  17,  p.  284,  Kf.HL  A  n»ol 
Ncptuue,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  mountain  of  Pboeii. 

Parnbb  (gen.  -efi«),  a  mountain  of  Attica,  northed 
Athens,  famous  for  its  wines.  It  was  the  hifbot 
mountain  in  the  whole  country,  rising  on  the  northern 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  Penlclicua  to  las 
south,  and  towards  Bceotia  with  Cilhasron,  Piuuo- 
ias  saya  (I,  32)  that  on  Mount  Parties  were  s  auiot 
of  Jupiter  Pamethiua,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semii«* 
It  abounded  with  wild  boars  and  bears.  (P*»w*.i 
c— Pliny,  11,  37.)  The  modern  nama  i»  A'«* 
"  Mount  1'arnes  ia  intermingled,*'  aays  Dodwell, " 
a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crags,  and  well-wooded  recti 
and  precipices,  and  richly  diveraified  with  scenery 
which  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque :  us  loinmrt 
commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of  cowitrr- 
(Tour,  voL  I,  p.  504) 

Parofamisi's,  a  province  of  India,  the  eastern  lw» 
of  which,  in  Alexander's  time,  was  the  river  Copt**** 
According  to  the  ideas  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  between  iht 
countries  which  the  moderns  name  Kkoratan  and  Co- 
bul,  and  it  answers  to  the  tract  between  Herat  tnd  Ca- 
in/. This  province  was  separated  from  Bactna  bt  t 
range  of  mountains  also  called  Paropamiaus,  now  J/rs- 
dai  Kkot,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  of 
Itnaua.    ( V«L  Imaua.— Mela,  1,  15  — //*■-.  6.  17) 

Paros,  now  Paro,  one  of  the  Cyclades.  to  tbe  •»» 
of  Dclos,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  and  i  ball 
miles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  first  peopled  by  u* 
Cretans  and  Arcadians.  (Step*.  Byz  ,  s.  v  n«,fl*f ) 
Its  early  prosperity  is  evinced  by  tbe  colonies  H  es- 
tablished at  Thasus  and  on  the  shores  of  tha  Hellas- 
pom.  (Thucydtdu,  4, 104  —  Strabo,  487.)  Don»* 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war,  we  are  told  that  it  wit 
the  most  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cyclades. 
(Ephor.,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  a.  v.  Tlapoc.  —  Hcrcd,*> 
28,  *eqq.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  was  be- 
aieged  in  vain  by  Miltiadcs  for  twenty-six  days.  vA 
thus  proved  the  cause  of  bis  disgrace.  [Htroi,^ 
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.)   The  Parians,  according  to  the  historian  just 
cited,  did  not  take  part  with  the  Persians  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  but  kept  aloof  near  Gythnus,  awaiting  the 
of  the  action.    (Herod.  t  8,  67.)  Themiatocles, 
rer.  subsequently  imposed  upon  them  a  heavy 
(Herod.,  8,  112.)    Paros  was  lamed  for  its  mar- 
ble.   The  quarries  were  on  Mount  Marpeasa.    ( Vtrg., 
6,  470.— /W.,  Net*.,  4.  131—  Vtrg.,  Georg., 
t,  M  —Ho,  ,  Od  ,  I,  19,5  —  S/eph.  Byz  ,  g.  s.  Mup- 
noooa)    Some  remarks  on  the  Parian  marble  will 
be  offered  below.  —  Paros  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Architochue.    (Strabo.  1.  c.  —  Fabr,  Btbl.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  107.)  —  It  waa  in  Paros  that  the  famous 
marble  was  disinterred,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
rtem Chronicle,  from  its  having  been  kept  in  this  isl- 
and.   It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian,  his- 
tory, during  a  period  of  1318  ycara,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecropa,  B.C.  1450,  to  the  archonship  of  Diognetus, 
B.C.  264.    But  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  wat 
lost,  so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  ar- 
chonship of  Dmtimus,  B.C.  354.    The  authenticity 
of  this  chronicle  has  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  1788,  published  a  "  Dissertation 
on  the  Parian  Chronicle"    Hia  objections,  however, 
have  been  sbly  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  ancient  document  has  been  fully  vindi- 
cated by  Porson,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  essay. 
(Monthly  Review,  January,  1789,  p.  690  —Parson's 
Tracts,  ed.  Kidd,  p.  67,  seqq. — Consult  also  the  En- 
eyeloptrdia  Metropolitana,  Art.  "  Arundelian  Mar- 
bles")   The  chronicle  is  given,  with  an  English  ver- 
sion, in  Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology  (vol.  1,  p.  107, 
*<qq  ) — The  following  very  interesting  account  of  the 
quarries  and  marbles  of  Paros  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
"This  day  we  set  out  upon  mules  for  the  ancient 
quarries  of  the  famous  Psrian  marble,  which  are  sit- 
uste  shout  a  league  to  the  eaat  of  the  town,  upon  the 
summit  i.i f  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding  in  altitude 
with  the  situation  of  the  Grotto  of  Autiparoa.  The 
mountain  in  which  the  quarries  are  situate  is  now 
called  Caprcsso :  there  are  two  of  these  quarries 
When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  quarry  heaps  of  fragments  deUched  from  the 
interior :  they  were  tinged,  by  long  exposure  to  the 
air,  with  a  reddish,  ochreous  hue  ;  but,  upon  being 
broken,  exhibited  the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which 
often  chsracterircs  the  remaina  of  Grecian  sculpture: 
and  in  this  we  instantly  recognised  the  beautiful  mar- 
ble, which  is  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
the  Parian,  although  the  same  kind  of  marble  is  also 
found  in  Thasoa.    The  marble  of  Naxoe  only  differs 
from  the  Thasian  and  Parian  in  exhibiting  a  more  ad- 
atate  of  crystallization.    The  peculiar  excel- 
of  the  Parian  is  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  pos- 
i  some  valuable  quslities  unknown  even  to  the 
ancients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise.  These 
qualities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmo- 
spheric air  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homo- 
geneous limestone),  and  the  consequent  property  of 
resisting  decomposition  through  a  series  of  ages ;  and 
this,  rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  to  the 
Psnen  marble  by  the  sncients,  may  be  considered  as 
the  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remaina  of  Gre- 
cian sculpture    That  the  Parian  marble  was  highly 
and  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans,  is  well 
known  :  but  in  a  very  early  period,  when  the  arts  had 
attained  their  full  splendour  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
preference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  mar- 
ble nf  Paros,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  because 
it  was  whiter  ;  and  also,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athens.    The  Parthenon 
was  bruit  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble.    Many  of  the 
Athenian  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
likens  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (ss,  for 
of  Ceres  at  Eleuaia), 


cuted  in  the  marble  of  Pentejicus.    But  the  finest 
Grecian  sculpture  which  haa  been  preserved  to  the 
present  time,  is  generally  of  Parian  marble.  The 
Medicean  Venus,  the  Belvidcre  Apollo,  the  Anti- 
nous,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  made  oV 
it;  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  waa  so  ear* 
ly  bestowed  upon  the  Pentelican ;  and  this  is  easi- 
ly explained.    While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  aoftness  of  wax, 
the  mild  luatre  even  of  their  original  polish,  those 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been 
decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  a  surfsce  as 
earthy  and  as  rude  as  common  limestone.    This  is 
principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  substances 
which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which 
appear  more  or  less  in  all  the  works  executed  in  this 
kind  of  marble.    The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
ia  sometimes  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  schistus,  which  traverses  it ;  conse- 
quently, it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like  etpolmo, 
bv  spontaneous  decomposition. — We  descended  into 
the  qusrry,  whence  not  a  single  block  of  marble  has 
been  removed  since  the  islsnd  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks;  and  perhaps  it  was  abandoned  long  before, 
as  might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreous  colour  by 
which  all  the  exterior  aurface  of  the  marble  is  now 
invested.    We  seemed,  therefore,  to  view  the  grotto 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the 
ancients:  all  the  cavities,  cut  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
showed  to  us,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the 
number  snd  the  size  of  sll  the  masses  of  Parian  mar- 
ble which  had  been  removed  for  the  sculptors  of  an- 
cient Greece.    If  the  stone  had  possessed  the  soft- 
ness of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wires,  it 
could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater  nicety, 
evenness,  and  economy.    The  most  evident  csre  was 
everywhere  displayed,  that  there  should  be  no  waste 
of  this  precious  marble  :  the  larger  squares  and  par- 
allelograms corresponded,  as  a  mathematician  would 
express  it,  by  a  series  of  equimultiples,  with  the  small- 
er, in  such  a  manner  that  the  remains  of  the  entire 
vein  of  marble,  by  us  dipping  inclination,  resembled 
the  degrees  or  seata  of  a  theatre  — We  quitted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  visited  another  somewhat  leas  ele- 
vated.   Here,  as  if  the  ancients  had  resolved  to  mark 
for  posterity  the  ncene  of  their  labours,  we  observed 
an  ancient  bas-relief  on  the  rock.    It  is  the  same 
which  Tourneforl  describes  (Voy  du  Lev.,  vol.  1,  p. 
239).  although  he  erred  in  describing  the  subject  of 
it.    It  is  a  more  curious  relic  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed.   It  represents,  in  three  departments,  a  festi- 
val of  Silenus,  mistaken  by  Tourneforl  for  Bacchus. 
It  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
image  of  ?ilenus  in  this  bas-relief  as  a  patural  curios- 
ity, and  one  of  tho  marvels  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
figure  of  Silenus  was  accidentally  discovered,  aa  a 
lusus  nature,  in  aplitting  the  lock,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  bas-relief  were  adjusted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Such  a  method  of  heightening  and  improving  any 
casual  effect  of  this  kmd  has  been  very  common  in  all 
countries,  especislly  where  the  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  some  supposed  prodigy  :  and  thus  the  cause 
is  explained  why  this  singulsr  piece  of  sculpture,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remains  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
rock.    '  A  wonderful  circumstsnce,'  says  Pliny,  *  is 
related  of  the  Parian  quarries.    The  mass  of  entire 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy  of  Silenus'  (36,  5). 
In  the  existence  of  this  bas-relief  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  in  the  allusion^msde  to  it  by 
Pliny,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  these  were  ancient 
quarries  ;  consequently,  they  are  the  propercst  places 
to  resort  to  for  the  identical  stone  whose  colour  waa 
considered  as  pleasing  to  the  gods  (Plato,  is  Leg., 
12,  p.  296),  which  was  used  by  Praxiteles  (Propert., 
3,  7,  18.  -Quinttl.,  2,  19)  and  by  otheMllustrious 
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Grecian  sculptors,  ant)  celebrated  for  its  whiteness 
by  Pindar  (Nem ,  4,  262)  and  by  Theocntiis  (6,  38). 
We  collected  several  specimens  :  in  breaking  them 
we  observed  the  same  whiteness  and  brilliant  fracture 
which  characterizes  the  marble  of  Naxos,  but  with  a 
particular  distinction  before  mentioned,  the  Parian 
marble  being  harder,  having  a  closer  grain,  and  a  less 
foliated  texture.  Three  different  stages  of  crystal- 
lization may  be  observed,  hy  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  marble  dug  at  Carrara  in  Italy,  in  Pa- 
res, and  in  Naxos  :  the  Carrara  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  less  crystalline  than  the  Parian ;  and  the 
Parian  whiter,  and  less  crystallized  than  the  Naxian." 
(Clarke s  Travels,  vol  6,  p.  133,  seqq  ,  L«nrf.  erf) — 
Parian  marble  has  been  frequently  confounded  not 
only  with  Carrara  marble,  but  also  with  alabaster, 
though  differing  altogether  in  nature  from  the  latter 
substance,  and  in  character  from  the  former.  The 
true  Parian  marble  has  generally  somewhat  of  a  faint 
bluish  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  has  blue 
veins  in  different  parta  of  it.  (Elme's  Diet,  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  a.  v  ) 

ParrhasIi,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  apparently  on  the 
Laconian  frontier  ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their 
territory  is  not  precisely  determined.  Thucvdides 
•ays  their  district  was  under  the  subjection  of  Manti- 
nea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia  (5,  33).  But  Pau- 
saniaa  seems  rather  to  assign  the  Parrhasii  a  more 
western  situation  ;  for  he  names  as  their  towns  Lyco- 
sura,  Thocmas,  Trepczus  Acacesium,  Macarea,  and 
Daf.ru,  all  of  which  were  to  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Megalopolis.    (Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol  3.  p  350  ) 

PaRrhasIus,  a  celebrated  painter,  son  and  pupil  of 
Evenor,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  but  who  became 
eventually  a  citizen  of  Athens,  having  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  that  place.  (Pint  ,  Vit  Thes  , 
4  — Junius,  Calal ,  p  142.)  The  period  when  he 
flourished  admit.*  of  some  discussion.  Prom  a  passage 
in  Pliny  (35,  9,  36)  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
about  the  96th  Olympiad;  and  Qumlilian  (12,  10) 
places  Parrhasius  and  Zeuxis  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  producing,  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  well-known  conversation  of  the  former  artist 
with  Socrates.  (Xen,  Mem.,  3,  10.)  Now  Socrates 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  95th  Olympiad,  and  this 
date  fully  accords  wrth  the  year  to  which  Parrhasius 
is  assigned  by  Pliny.  (SMtp,  Diet.  Art.,  s  v)~ 
Parrhasius  raised  the  art  of  painting  to  perfection  in 
•II  that  is  exalted  and  essential.  He  compared  his  three 
great  predecessors  with  one  another,  rejected  what 
waa  exceptionable,  and  adopted  what  was  admirable 
in  each.  The  classic  invention  of  Polygnoius,  the 
magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and  the  exquisite  design 
of  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  in  the  works  of  Parrhasius  ; 
what  they  had  produced  in  practice,  he  reduced  to 
theory  He  so  circumscribed  and  defined,  says  Quin- 
tilian  (12,  10),  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  art,  that 
he  wa*  termed  the  legislator :  and  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  artists  adopted  his  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportions.  Parrhasius  gave,  in  fact,  to 
the  divine  and  heroic  character  in  painting  what  Poly- 
cletus  had  given  to  the  human  in  sculpture,  by  hia  Do- 
ryphorus,  namely,  a  canon  of  proportion.  Phidias  had 
discovered  in  the  nod  of  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
acteristic of  majesty,  inclination  of  the  head:  this  hint- 
ed to  him  a  higher  elevation  of  the  neck  behind,  a  bolder 
protrusion  of  the  front,  and  the  increased  perpendicu- 
lar of  the  profile.  To  this  conception  Parrhasius  fixed 
a  maximum  ;  that  point  from  which  descends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
move*  whatever  is  inferior,  beyond  which  what  is  por- 
tentous.— Parrhasius  himself  waa  aware  of  his  own 
•bility :  he  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  "  Elegant" 
CA6po6iairoc).  and  styled  himself  the  "Prince  of 
Painters."  He  also  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 
Uthtn.,  12,  p.  643),  in  which  he  proclaimed  his  " 
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place,  celebrated  his  father,  and  pretended  that  in  him- 
self the  art  of  painting  had  attained  to  perfection.  Hs 
likewise  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo, 
and  carried  his  arrogance  so  far  as  to  dedicate  hi*  own 
portrait  in  a  temple  as  Mercury,  and  thus  receive  the 
adoration  of  the  multitude.  {Themtst ,  14  )  Hewore 
a  purple  robe  and  a  golden  garland  ;  ha  earned  a  staff 
wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  hia  sandab 
were  bound  with  golden  straps.  (.Elton,  V  H.9. 
II)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pliny  was  right  k 
styling  him  the  most  insolent  and  most  arrogant  ot 
artists.  (Pliny,  35,  10,  38.)  The  branch  of  an  a 
which  Parrhasius  eminently  excelled  waa  a  beautiful 
outline,  as  Well  in  form  as  execution,  particularly  a 
the  extremities,  for,  says  Pliny,  when  compand  with 
himself,  the  intermediste  parts  were  inferior.  Tat 
fault  here  censured  consisted,  according  to  Fuseli.  ■ 
an  affectation  of  smoothness  bordering  on  insipidus, 
in  something  effeminately  voluptuous,  which  sbsorbsd 
the  character  of  his  bodies  snd  the  idea  of  elastic  vig- 
our; and  this  Euphranor  seems  to  have  bits**!  it. 
when,  on  comparing  his  own  Theseus  with  that  of  Par- 
rhasius, he  pronounced  the  Ionian's  to  have  fed  on 
rosea,  his  own  on  beef :  emasculate  softness  was  sat, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  companion  of  the  contour, 
nor  flowery  freshness  of  colour  an  adequate  substitale 
for  the  sterner  tints  of  heroic  form  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Parrhasius  waa  bis  allegoncal  fig- 
ure of  the  Athenian  people  or  Demos  Pliny  sayi 
that  it  represented  and  expressed,  in  an  equal  degree, 
all  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  Athenians  at  tat 
same  time  ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  the  irrita- 
ble, the  kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  vain  gtort- 
ous.  the  proud,  the  bumble,  the  fierce,  snd  the  turns' 
How  all  these  contrasting  and  counteracting  qualities 
could  have  been  represented  at  the  seme  tunc,  rt  a 
difficult  to  conceive.  If  we  sre  to  suppose  it  to  hm 
been  a  single  figure,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  coold  to: 
have  been  such  as  Pliny  haa  described  it ;  for,  except 
by  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  mam 
of  art.  -  We  know,"  observes  Fuaeli,  "  that  tae  per- 
sonification of  the  Athenian  Demos  was  an  object  sf 
sculpture,  and  that  its  images  by  Lyson  and  Leocharo 
were  publicly  set  up  ;  but  there  is  no  clew  to  decid* 
whether  they  preceded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Par- 
rhasius  V  Pliny  enumerates  many  other  worii  of 
this  eminent  painter ;  and  he  mentions  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Tunanthea  of  Cythnua,  in  wbicb  tit 
former  was  besten.  The  subject  of  the  picture 
the  contest  between  Ulysses  and  Ajax :  and  the  prowi 
patnter.  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judges.  »  md 
to  have  remarked,  that  the  unfortunate  son  of  Tela/son 
was  for  a  serond  time,  in  the  same  cause,  defeated 
by  an  unworthy  rival.  (Atheneeus,  12.  p  543 )  PJtsy 
records  also  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  tad 
Zeuxis  (rid.  Zeuxis).  in  which  the  latter  allowed  baa 
grapes  to  have  been  surpassed  bv  the  curtain  of  nVt 
former:  "this  contest."  remarks  Fuseli.  ,4  if  «*  » 
frolic,  was  sn  effort  of  poerile  dexterity.'* — The  stare 
told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhasius  having  crucified  an  ok; 
Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  pemt  a  **  Prome- 
theus chained."  thst  he  might  setxe  from  nstoreth* 
true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  th* 
Parrhasius.  and  is  probably  a  fiction  :  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  "Controversies"  (5.  10)  of  tV 
preceptor  of  Nero  Olynthns  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  second  yesr  of  the  109lh  Olympiad,  or  B  C  ml, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest  v 
counts  we  have  of  Parrhasius.  (Enev>!  Ut  A- 
vol  17,  p.  287.  — Sitftg\  Diet.  Art.,  s  f-M 
htiture  on  Ancient  Art,  p.  40,  seqq) 

Pa  k  tii  k  n  t .t:,  a  name  given  at  one  period  to  a  err 
tain  clasa  of  persons  at  Sparta,  whose  history  it  »» 
follows  :  The  absence  from  home  to  which  the  l*ee 
had  bound  themselves,  dunng  the  first 
(rid.  Messenta),  became,  by  the  pro- 
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traction  of  the  contest,  mi  evil  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state,  no  children  being  bom  to  supply  the 
waste  of  war  and  natural  decay.  The  remedy  said  to 
Live  been  adopted  was  a  strange  one,  highly  charac- 
teristic of  l«icedasmou,  and  such  as  no  other  people 
would  nave  used.  The  young  men  wlto  had  cutne  to 
maturity  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  free 
from  t;»e  oath  which  had  been  taken,  and  they  were 
sent  home  to  cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marriage- 
able virgins.  But  even  at  Sparta  this  expedient  in 
some  degree  ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings 
M'oen  th«  war  was  ended,  ami  the  children  of  this  ir- 
regular intercourse,  called  Parthem*  (filii  vtrgxnum). 
hid  attained  to  manhood,  they  fouud  themselves, 
though  bred  in  all  lb*,  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  becom- 
ing every  -day  more  and  more  slighted.  Their  spirit 
wa*  high,  end  a  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed  by 
them  against  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  He|ois; 
but  the  public  authorities,  aw&re  of  the  existence  of 
disaffection  among  them,  obtained  information  of  all 
their  plant,  by  means  of  certain  individusls  whom  they 
had  caused  to  join  the  Partheni  a  ,  and  to  pretend  to 
be  friendly  to  their  views.  The  festival  of  the  Hya- 
ciuthia  was  selected  by  toe  conspirators  as  the  day  for 
action;  and  it  was  arranged , that  when  Pbalanthus, their 
leader,  should  place  his  felt-cap  upon  his  head,  this 
was  to  be  the  signal  for  commencing.  The  appointed 
tune  arrived,  and  the  festival  had  begun,  when  I  pub- 
lic crier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation.  n>  the  name 
of  the  magistrate*,  that  "  Ptulanthus  should  not  put 
hw  felt-cap  on  his  head"  [jut  uv  nepiOeivai  Kvvqv  4>u- 
Xoi&sv).  The  Parthem  at  immediately  perceived  that 
theu  plot  was  discovered,  and  were  soon  after  sent  off 
in  a  colony,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanlbus,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarenluin  m  Italy  (Strab  ,  279.) 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  so  much  of  this  story  as 
nine*  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
tenduig  borne  of  their  young  men,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
emergencies  of  the  state  had  actually  induced  the 
Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principles,  by 
permitting  marriages  between  Spartan  women  and 
Ucouian*  of  inferior  condition.  Theopompus  (ap. 
Atken ,  6,  p.  271)  says,  that  certain  of  the  Helots 
were  selected  foe  this  purpose,  who  were  sfterward 
admitted  to  the  franchise  uuder  a  peculiar  name  (insv- 
vaaroi).  Still,  however,  even  supposing  that  the 
number  of  the  Spartans  waa  thua  increased  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  new  citizens,  drawn  from  the  servile 
or  the  subject  class  of  Iacomane,  or  from  the  i»*ue  of 
marriage*  formed  between  auch  persons  and  Spa  run 
women,  it  would  nevertheless  remain  to  be  explain- 
ed, bow  this  act  of  wise  lilieralily  could  be  conuecied 
with  that  discontent,  which  is  uniformly  mentioued, 
certainly  not  without  soma  historical  ground,  as  the 
in  of  the  migration  to  Tarentum.  And  this 
tplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  distmc- 
made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citizens, 
which  provoked  •  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rev- 
olution, and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
the  usual  means  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  tur- 
bulent subjects.    ( TktrltoaU's  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

PtxTMKMUM  Mark,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  on  the  right 
of  Egypt.  It  was  slso  called  I  ma  at  m  Mare.  (Amm. 
Msretll.  14,  8  — Id.,  22.  15.)  Gregory  Nazianzeu 
atik»  the  sea  around  Cyprus  llapfrvuov  viXayot. 
(Or.,  IS.) 

PstTMKwtuM.  [.  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese.  It  received  itaname  (liapdiviov 
asftwrq/Mov,  u  Virgin's  Promontory")  from  lphigenus 
having  been  fabled  to  have  offered  up  here  her  human 
sacrifices  to  the  Taurtc  Diana.  It  is  now  called  Ft- 
fesi  Boarnon,  and  on  it  stands  the  monsstery  of  St. 
Gwge.  (PUn,  4,  Vl—Bisekof  und  Mailer,  W9r- 
Are.  dtt  Gtogr^  p.  828  )— II.  A  city  of  My  sis,  in 


the  territory  of  Troas.  (A'**.,  Anth.,  7,  8.  —  Plm., 
5.  30.) 

ParthrnIos,  I.  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Paphlagouia  and  Bitbynia,  and  fall- 
mg  into  the  Euxine  to  the  southwest  of  Amsstns. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  separates  Bnhynia  from  Paphla- 
goma  only  in  the  lower  part  of  ita  course,  being  else- 
where considerably  wiihm  the  limits  of  tho  latter 
country.  The  modem  Creek  inhabitants  in  tin*  quar- 
ter call  it  the  Bartm;  the  Turkiah  name  is  the  Do- 
lap.  (Apoll.  Rhod.,  2,  938  — Am.,  Anab  ,  6,  2.) 
The  Creek  uaine  of  this  river  wss  very  probably  a 
corruption  of  tho  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  au 
adaptation  of  it  to  a  Grecian  ear  ;  and  the  name  Par- 
theiict  (llapOevtK,  Anon.  Peripl.,  p.  8)  would  seem 
to  be  an  intermediate  form.  The  Greeks,  who  were 
never  at  a  loss  for  explanations  derived  from  their 
national  mythology,  made  the  stream  obtain  its  title 
of  Parthenius  ( Virgin  #  River)  from  the  circumstance 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  to  bathe  in  ita  pure  waters 
and  bunt  along  its  banks.  (Apoll.  Rhod  ,  I.  c.—SrhoL 
ad  Apoll.  Rhod.,  I  c.  —  Str.ph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  — Anon. 
Perrpl.,  p.  70  ) — II.  A  mountain  to  Arcadia,  forming 
the  limit  between  that  country  and  Argolia.  and  lying 
to  the  east  of  Tegea  (Slrobo,  376. — Pausan.,  8,  6. 
-  Ur  ,  34,  26.)  It  waa  on  thia  mountain  that  Pan 
was  said  to  havo  appeared  to  Phidippidea,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  waa  sent  to  Sparta  to  aolicit  succour 
against  the  Persians  {Herod.,  6,  107  —  Apollod.,  2, 
7,  4  )  It  still  retains  the  uame  of  Parthem.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  294.) — III.  A  river  of 
Elis,  to  the  east  of  the  Harptnates,  and.  like  it,  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Alpheus.  On  its  banks  lay  the  town  of 
Epina.  (Pausan  .  6,  21.— Strab.,  356  >— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Nicaea,  in  Asia  Minor,  taken  priaoner  by  Cinua 
in  the  war  with  Miibradates  (B  C.  81).  and  brought  to 
Rome,  where  he  instructed  Virgil  in  Greek  SuhJss 
states  thst  he  lived  till  the  lime  of  tin-  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. The  same  lexicographer  informs  us  that  he 
gained  his  freedom  on  account  of  his  lesniing.  Of 
the  numerous  works  written  by  Parthenius,  only  one 
now  remains.  Its  title  is  Ilepi  ipurtKuv  itadtiuuruv 
("  Of  Amatory  Affections"),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Cor- 
nelius Callus,  the  elegiac  poet.  It  is  a  collection  of 
thirty-six  erotic  tales,  all  of  a  melancholy  cast.  At 
the  |ieriod  when  he  wrote,  the  corruption  of  taste  had 
not.  as  yet,  become  strongly  marked,  and  hence  he  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  classic  Greek  writers. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  imiuted  him.  He  has  preserv- 
ed for  us  some  interesting  extracts  from  various  an- 
cient poets,  especially  those  of  the  elegiac  class ;  as, 
for  example,  Alexander  the  .ttylian,  and  Eupborion 
of  Chalcia.  (Le  Beau,  Mem  de  PAead.  des  Inter., 
dec,  vol.  34,  p.  63,  seqq.)  The  ancients  cite  other 
works  of  Parthenius,  such  as  his  Metamorphoses, 
which,  perhaps,  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
bis  mythologies!  poem.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  t  marginal  note  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  More- 
turn  of  Virgil  is  a  mere  imitation  of  one  of  the  poems 
of  Parthenius.  (Voss,  de  Pott.  Gr,  p.  70.)  The 
best  ediliou  of  this  writer  is  that  of  Passow,  Laps., 
1830,  12mo.  There  is  onlv  one  MS.  of  Parthenius 
(Bast,  Eptsl.  Cnt  %  p.  168,  208),  from  which  the 
early  editions  often  depart  without  any  necessity. 
Passow  haa  made  Una  MS.  the  basis  of  his  edition. 
(SckoU.  Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p  42.  seqq  ) 

Parthkkon,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athens,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  the 
virgin-goddess  (irapfkvo^,  "  Virgin").  It  Occupied  the 
site  of  an  older  temple,  also  dedicsted  to  Mincrvs,  end 
which  was  denominated  Hccatotnpedon  ('Exarci/jR-e- 
Aov),  from  its  having  been  one  hundred  feet  square. 
|  This  earlier  temple  was  destroyed  in  the  Persisn  in- 
vasion, and  the  splendid  structure  of  the  Parthenon, 
enlarged  and  modelled  after  a  more  perfect  plan,  arose 
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other  building*  of  the  kind,  and  wu  constructed  en- 
tirely of  Pentelic  marble.  It  waa  built  during  the 
splendid  era  of  Pericles,  and  tbe  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion was  estimated  at  sn  thousand  talents.  The  ar- 
chitects were  Ictinus  and  Callistratus,  and  the  work 
was  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  hand  of  Phidiss 
and  his  scholars.  The  following  animated  dcscrip- 
.ion,  by  a  modern  scholar,  may  afford  some  idea  of 
tbe  appearance  presented  by  this  splendid  edifice  in 
*.he  days  of  ita  glory. — "Let  us  here  suppose  our- 
selves as  joining  that  splendid  procession  of  minstrels, 
priests,  snd  victims,  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots, 
wh.cb  ascended  the  Acropolis  at  tbe  quinquennia]  so- 
lemnity of  the  grest  Panatbenaa.  Aloft,  above  the 
heads  of  the  train,  the  sacred  Peplus,  raised  and 
stretched  like  a  sail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air:  it 
is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tissue  of  battles,  of 
giants,  and  of  gods :  it  will  be  carried  to  the  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Poliaa  in  the  citadel,  whose  statue  it 
is  intended  to  adorn.  In  the  bright  season  of  sum- 
mer, on  tbe  twenty-eighth  day  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecstombaron,  let  us  mount  with  this  procession  to 
tbe  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  Towards  the  ter- 
mination of  its  course  we  are  brought  in  face  of  a 
colossal  fabric  of  white  marble,  which  crowns  the 
brow  of  the  steep,  snd  stretches  itself  from  north  to 
south  across  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  is  about  170  feet  in  breadth  The  centre  of 
this  fabric  consists  of  a  portico  60  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  sii  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  raised 
upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by  a  road  |*as»ing 
through  the  midst  of  the  columns,  which  are  30  feet  in 
height,  and  supjiort  a  noble  pediment.  From  this  por- 
tico two  wings  project  about  30  feet  to  the  west,  each 
having  three  columns  on  the  side  nearest  the  portico 
in  the  centre.  The  architectural  mouldings  of  the 
fabric  glitter  in  the  sun  with  brilliant  tints  of  red  and 
blue  :  in  the  centre  the  coffers  of  its  soffits  are  span- 
gled with  stars,  and  the  ants  of  tbe  wines  arc  fringed 
with  an  azure  embroidery  of  ivy-leaf.  We  pass  along 
the  avenue  lying  between  the  two  central  columns  of 
the  portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  it,  and 
formed  by  three  Ionic  columns  on  each  hand,  and  are 
brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze ;  the  central 
one,  which  is  the  loftiest  and  broadest,  being  imme- 
diately before  us.  This  structure  which  we  are  de- 
scribing is  tbe  Propylaa.  or  vestibule  of  tbe  Athenian 
citadel.  It  is  boilt  of  Pcntelic  marble.  In  the  year 
B.C.  437  it  was  commenced,  and  was  completed  by 
the  architect  Mnesicles  in  five  years  from  that  time. 
Its  terminution,  therefore,  coincides  very  nearly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  We 
will  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doors  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  thrown  bark  upon  their 
binges,  to  sdmit  the  riders  and  charioteers,  and  all 
that  long  and  magnificent  array  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  which  stretches  bark  from  this  spot  to  tbe 
area  of  the  Agora,  at  the  western  foot  of  tbe  citadel. 
We  behold  through  this  vista  the  Interior  of  the  Athe- 
nian A<ropolis.  We  pass  under  the  gateway  before 
us,  and  enter  its  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  | 
massive  walls :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  great- 
est men  of  the  indent  world  have  walked,  and  behold 
buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  but  never  equal- 
led in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most a  city  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  of  Phidiss  and  Polycle- 
tns,  of  Alcamenes,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron  ;  and 
commemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens, 
or  representing  the  objects  of  her  worship:  we  see 
innumerable  altar?  dedicated  to  bcroea  and  cods  ;  we 
perceive  Urge  slabs  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts 
and  articles  of  peace,  with  memorials  of  honours 
awarded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  stran- 
gers.   Proceeding  a  little  farther,  we  have,  on  our 


leA,  raised  on  a  high  base,  a  hoge  statoe  of 

the  labour  of  Phidias.  It  is  seventy  feet  in  height, 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Areopagus, 
the  Agora,  and  the  Pnyz.  and  far  away  over  the  .Yjt* 
an  Sea.  It  is  armed  with  a  long  spear  and  oval 
shield,  and  bears  a  helmet  on  its  head ;  the  potnt  of 


the  lance  and  the  crest  of  tbe  casque,  appearing  ab©»* 
the  loftiest  building  of  tbe  Acropolis,  are  visible  to 
the  aailor  who  approaches  Athens  from  Soman.  This 
is  Mxnerv  Promatkus,  the  champion  of  Athena,  who. 
looking  down  from  her  lofty  eminence  tn  the  cita- 
del, seems,  by  her  attitude  and  her  accoutrements,  ts 
promise  protection  to  tbe  city  beneath  ber,  and  ta 
bid  defiance  to  its  enemies.  Passing  onward  to  ibs 
right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  tbe  great  marbU  tempi*, 
which  stands  on  tbe  most  elevated  ground  of  the 
Acropolis.  We  see  eight  Doric  columns  of  huge  di- 
mensions elevated  on  a  platform,  ascended  by  three 
steps  at  its  western  front.  It  has  tbe  same  number  ef 
columns  on  the  east,  and  seventeen  oo  each  aide  At 
either  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  is  a  lofty  pedi- 
ment, extending  to  a  length  of  eighty  feel,  and  fur- 
nished with  nearly  twenty  figures  of  superhuman  sot. 
The  group  which  we  see  before  us,  at  the  westers 
end,  represents  the  contest  of  Minerva  with  Neptune 
for  the  soil  of  Athens  ;  tbe  other,  above  tbe  easterr. 
front,  exhibits  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  goddeaa.  Be- 
neath the  cornice,  which  ranges  on  all  sides  of  us 
temple,  is  tbe  frieze,  divided  into  compartments  by  as 
alternating  series  of  tn  glyphs  and  metope*,  tbe  Utter 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  namely,  fourteen 
on  either  front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank  ;  they  are 
a  little  more  than  four  feet  aquare,  and  are  occupied 
by  one  or  more  figures  in  high  relief;  they  represent 
the  actions  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  the  tempU  it 
dedicated,  and  of  the  heroes,  especially  those  that 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under  her  protec- 
tion'and  conquered  by  her  assistance.  They  are  die 
works  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars ;  and.  together  «rtb 
the  pediments  at  the  two  fronts,  may  be  regarded  as 
offering  s  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  remarkable 
subjects  contained  in  tbe  mythology  of  Athens  At- 
tached to  the  temple,  beneath  each  of  the  metopes  oa 
the  eastern  front,  hang  round  shields  covered  «itk 
gold ;  below  them  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those 
who  dedicated  them  as  offerings  to  Minerva,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  gratitude  for  the  victories  they  bad  wca; 
the  spoils  of  which  they  shared  with  her,  as  she  par- 
took in  the  labours  which  achieved  them.  Tl*  me-i>- 
bers  of  tbe  building  above  spec i bed  are  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  vivid  colours,  which  throw  around  the 
fabric  a  joyful  and  festive  beauty,  admirably  harmoni- 
zing with  tbe  brightness  and  transparency  of  the  at- 
mosphere that  encircles  it.  The  cornice  of  the  pedi- 
ments is  decorated  with  painted  ©voli  and  arrows; 
coloured  meanders  twine  along  its  annulets  and  beads; 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  wind  beneath  then) ;  the 
pediments  themselves  ere  studded  with  disks  of  vanens 
hues  ;  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze  sre  streaked  with  t  mis 
which  terminate  in  pUte- bands  and  gotta*  of  a  sure  dye; 
gilded  festoons  hang  on  the  architrave  below  them  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneous  idea  to  regard 
this  temple  which  we  sre  describing  merely  as  the 
best  school  of  srehitecture  in  the  world.  It  was  »hm 
the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  and  the  richest  gal 
lery  of  painting.  We  ascend  by  three  steps,  wbicff 
lead  to  the  door  of  tbe  temple  at  the  post  icon*  or  wes» 
end,  and  stand  beneath  tbe  roof  of  the  pemtyU 
Here,  before  the  end  of  the  cells,  and  also  at  the  pro 
naos  or  eastern  front,  is  a  range  of  six  column*,  sts«d 
mg  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  'of  the  penst>U  by 
two  steps.  The  cell*  itself  is  entered  by  one  door  s* 
tho  west  and  another  at  the  esst :  it  is  divided  arte 
two  compartments  of  unequal  size,  by  a  wall  runn*nf> 
from  north  to  south ;  of  which,  the  western  or  i 
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tb?»  treasury  of  Athena ;  the  eastern  is  the  temple 

Croperty  m  called :  it  contains  the  colossal  statue  of 
[tnerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  ivory  and 
gold,  and  m  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circumstance, 
ihe  P+rtkenoK,  or  Residence  of  the  Virgin- Goddess, 
•  uanae  by  which,  however,  the  whole  building  ia  more 
frequently  described."   (  Wordtwortk'i  Greece,  p.  135, 
«<ff.) — The  sutue  of  Minerva,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  was  39  feet  high.    It  was  ornamented 
with  gold  to  the  amount  of  40  talenta  according  to 
Thocydidcs,  but  according  to  Pbilocborus  44  talents, 
or  sbout  $465,000.    Of  Ibis,  however,  it  was  stripped 
by  I<acharcs,  somewhat  more  than  a  century  and  a 
quarter  after  (lie  death  of  Pericles. — This  magnificent 
temple  hod  resisted  all  the  outrages  of  time,  had  been 
ia  cunt  converted  into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosque;  bat  still  subsisted  entire  when  Spon 
end  Wheeler  visited  Attica  in  1676.    It  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  the  Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  under  the  command  of  General  Kdnigsberg. 
A  bomb  fell  moat  unluckily  on  the  devoted  Parthenon, 
act  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  had  made  there- 
in* and  thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  building  almost  reduced  to  rums.    The  Vene- 
tian general,  being  afterward  desirous  of  carrying  off 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  had  adorned  the  pedi- 
ment, bad  it  removed  ;  thereby  assisting  in  the  deface- 
ment of  the  place,  without  any  good  result  to  himself, 
for  the  group  fell  to  tho  ground  and  was  shattered  to 
pieces.    Since  this  period,  every  man  of  taste  must 
have  deplored  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
and  the  enlightened  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
spot  have  successively  published  engravings  of  its  re- 
mains.   One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Le  Roy,  in  his 
Ruin*  of  Greece;  after  him  came  Stuart,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  pecuniary  means,  surpassed  his  prede- 
cessor in  producing  a  beautiful  and  interesting  work  on 
the  Athenian  antiquities.    Chandler,  and  other  travel- 
lers in  Greece,  have  also  described  what  came  under 
their  eye  of  the  remaina  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
many  models  have  likewise  been  executed.    But,  not 
content  with  these  artislical  labours  and  publications, 
more  recent  travellers  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
actual  spoils  of  the  Parthenon.    The  foremost  of  these 
was  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800.  removed  a 
variety  of  the  matchless  friezes,  statues,  die,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
the  oatMn.  and  now  form  ihe  most  valuable  ana  inter- 
eating  portion  of  the  British  Museum.    This  act  of 
Lord  Elgin's  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  animad- 
version, though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  those  relics  of  art  being  totally 
destroyed  by  the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and 
others.   (Elmet  Dictionary  of  the  Fme  Arts,  s.  v. 
Parthenon.) 

PatraKNOP^BOs,  son  of  Milanion  (according  to 
some,  of  Mars)  and  Aulanta-  He  was  one  of  the 
•even  cbieftatua  who  engaged  in  the  Theban  war. 
(  Vtd.  Eteocles  and  Polynices  )  He  was  slain  by  Am- 
phi<l*cos,or,  as  others  state,  by  Pcriclymenus.  (Apol- 
lo*., 3,  6,  8.— Consult  Heyne.  ad  lot  ) 

PaavucMOPR.  one  of  the  Sirens.    (  Vid.  Neapolis.) 

Pairma,  called  by  Slrabo  and  A  man  Parthyasa 
(Ilafjtiimia),  waa  originally  a  small  extent  of  country  to 
the  southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  of  a  mountainous  and 
amndy  character,  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  fruit- 
ful plain,  sod  regarded  as  forming,  under  the  Persian 
•way,  one  satrapy  with  the  province  of  Hyrcania,  which 
lay  to  th«  west  of  it,  The  inhabitants,  a  nomadic 
race,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  Under  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander,  the  Parthian  Arsacea,  a  man  of  ob- 
scure origin  but  great  military  talents,  succeeded  in 
founding  a  separate  kingdom,  which  gradually  extend- 
ed itself,  under  those  who  came  after  him,  until  it 
reached  the  Euphrates,  cnmprehendinglhe  fairest  prov- 
inces of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.    This  new  empire 


took  the  name  of  Parthian  from  the  country  where  it 
first  arose,  and,  in  its  fullest  extent,  reached  to  the 
Indus  on  tho  east,  the  Tigris  oo  the  west,  the  Mare 
Erythrseum  on  the  south,  sod  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Scythia,  on  the  north.  Tho 
primitive  Panhia  waa  now  regarded,  under  the  name 
of  Parthyene,  as  the  royal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompyloa,  the  capital,  until  succeeded  by  Cteai- 
phon,  of  the  whole  empire.    Tho  Parthian  empire 
lasted  from  B.C.  256  to  A.D.  226.    Its  hiatory  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods.  —  Firtt  Period,  from 
B.C.  256  to  B.C.  130.    During  this  period  the  Par- 
thiana  were  engaged  in  almoat  continual  struggles 
with  the  Syrian  kings.    Under  Mithradatea  I.,  tho 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arsacea  I.,  the  do* 
minions  of  the  Parthian  kinge  were  extended  aa  far  as 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus;  and  Demetrius  II., 
kiug  of  Syria,  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about 
B.C.  140.    Mithradatea  was  succeeded  by  Pbraalea 
II..  whose  dominions  were  invaded  by  Antiochua  Si- 
detea,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Demetrius.  Anti- 
ochus  met  with  considerable  success  at  first,  but  be 
was  afterward  cut  off  with  all  his  army,  about  B.C. 
130,  and  Parthia  was  from  this  time  entirely  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrian  kings.    (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud  ,  13, 8  —  Appmn,  Belt.  Syr.,  68.)—  Second  Period, 
from  B.C.  130  to  B  C.  53.    During  the  csrly  part  of 
this  period,  the  Parilnans  were  constantly  engaged  in 
war  with  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who,  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria, 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.    Phraates  II.  and  his  successor  Artabanus  fell 
in  battle  against  these  invaders  ;   hut  their  farther 
progress  was  effectually  slopped  by  Mithradatea  II., 
who  met,  however,  with  a  powerful  rival  in  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.    Tigranes  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  but,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  the  Par- 
thiana  acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome.  —  Third  Penod, 
from  B.C.  53  to  A.D.  226.   This  period  comprises 
the  wara  with  the  Romans.    The  invasion  of  Crassus, 
during  the  reign  of  Orodcs,  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  Roman  general  and  the  deatruclion  of  his  army, 
B.C.  53.    In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Partis- 
ans obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.    They  invaded 
Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Cassius.    In  the  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompcy 
they  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  after  the  death  of 
Csssar  they  sided  with  Brutus  and  Casstus.  Orodes, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lahicnua,  sent  an  army  into  Syria 
commanded  by  Pacorus  and  Lebienus,  but  they  were 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  B.C.  48, 
and  again  in  B.C.  38.    In  B  C.  37,  Orodes  was  mur- 
dered by  his  son  Phraates  IV.,  an  ambitious  and  ener- 
getic prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  throne, 
made  great  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  the 
Romans.    Antony  marched  into  Media  against  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Phraates, 
however,  was  unable  to  follow  up  bia  victory,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  to  contend  with  Tiridates,  a  formi- 
dable competitor  for  the  Parthian  throne.    After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  Tiridates  was  defeated  (B  C  25), 
but  he  contrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  youngest 
sou  of  Phraates,  with  whom  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  aid  of  Augustus.    Menaced  by  a  Roman 
invasion,  and  in  danger  from  a  large  part  of  his  own 
subjects,  Phraates  willingly  made  great  concessions  to 
Augustus.    He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hos- 
tages, and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standards 
which  had  been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  an 
event  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age.    The  history  of  Parthia  after  thia 
becomes  of  less  importance,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  civil  wars  and  revolts,  which  tended  greatly 
to  diminish  the  power  of  this  once  formidable  empire ; 
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and  it  wit  the  great  object  of  Roman  policy  to  rapport, 
aa  much  aa  possible,  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  there* 
by  prevent  all  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  the  Par* 
thians.  The  great  subject  of  contention  between  the 
Romans  and  Parthians  waa  the  kingdom  of  Armenia, 
which  had  monarrhs  of  its  own,  and  was  nominally  in- 
dependent; but  its  rulers  were  always  appointed  either 
by  the  Parthian*  or  the  Romans,  and  the  attempts  of 
each  nation  to  place  Us  own  dependants  on  the  throne, 
led  to  incessant  wars  between  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  were  converted 
into  Roman  provinces,  and  a  ne'w  king  of  the  Parthi- 
an* wa*  anpoi  ..ted  by  the  emperor,  tinder  Hadnan, 
however,  the  conquered  territory  was  given  up,  and  the 
Euphrates  again  became  the  boundary  of  Parlhia. 
The  two  nations  now  remained  at  peace  with  each 
other  until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Auretius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  Cassius,  the  general  of  Verns,  met  with  great 
success  in  the  war,  and  at  length  took  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powerful  city  of  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris, 
A  D.  165.  Under  the  reign  of  Vologeses  IV.,  the 
Parthian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimius  Sever- 
us,  who  took  Ctesiphon  and  several  other  important 
places,  A  D.  198,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  important  province  of  Osrhoene.  Caracalla  fol- 
lowed up  the  successes  of  his  lather ;  and  though  Ma- 
crinus,  who  came  after  him,  made  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Parthians,  their  power  had  become  greatly 
weakened  by  the  conquests  ,  of  Verus,  Severus,  and 
Caracalla. — Artaxerxes,  who  bad  served  with  great 
reputation  in  the  army  of  Artabanus,  the  last  king  of 
Parthia,  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  state  of  the 
monarchy  to  found  a  new  dynasty.  He  represented 
himself  as  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kinga  of  Persia, 
and  called  upon  the  Persians  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence. The  call  was  readily  responded  to :  a  large 
Persian  army  was  collocted ;  tho  Parthians  were  de- 
feated in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxerxes  succeed- 
ed to  all  the  dominions  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  tho  new  Persian  empire,  which  is 
usually  known  as  that  of  the  Sansanida*.  (  Vid.  Artax- 
erxes IV  —  Encyr.l.  Us  Knotel .  vol.  17.  p.  292.)— 
The  Parthians,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  were  of 
Scythian  origin;  and,  according  to  Justin  (41,  1), 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language,  "ban- 
ished" or  "eziUt "  Isidorus  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, and  adds,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Scythia 
by  domestic  strife.  (Orig,  10,  2,  44  — C 
rVahl.  Vordcr-  und  Mtttcl-Asien,  p.  545,  in  notts.) 
The  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  their  cavalry  was  pe- 
culiar, and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent- 
ly in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  steeds 
and  discharge  their  arrows  with  the  most  unerring  ac- 
curacy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  language  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
flight  threw  their  pursuers  into  disorder.  (Pint ,  Vtt. 
Crass..  W.—Horat,  Od.,  1,  19,  11.  —  Id  tb.,  2,  13, 
17.— Lucan,  1,  230  —  Hcrodian.,  3.  4.  20.) 

Pabthybne,  the  original,  and  subsequently  the  roy- 
al, province  of  Parthia.  ( Vid  remarks  near  the  com* 
menccinent  of  the  preceding  article.) 

Paryadks  or  Partardkb  (Pro/.),  a  branch  of  Cao- 
caius.  running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  confines  of  Cap- 
padocia  the  name  was  changed  to  Scordiscua :  it  here 
united  with  the  chain  of  Antitanrus,  and  both  stretched 
onward  to  the  west  and  southwest  through  Cappado- 
cia. The  highest  elevation  in  this  range  was  Moos  Ar- 
gajus.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Paryardes.  in  par- 
ticular, to  that  part  of  the  chain  in  which  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Araxca  took  their  rise^  but  Pliny  calls  this 
Capotes.    (P/jh.,  5,  27— Strabo,  528.) 

Parysatis.  a  Persian  princess,  queen  of  Darius 
Ochus.  by  whom  she  had  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  and 
Cyrua  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her  fa- 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  1.)  Sha  ia 
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a  very  cruel  woman,  and  wreaked  her  • 
as  she  was  able,  on  all  who  had  been  instrumental  m 
the  fall  and  death  of  her  son.  One  of  the  principal 
sufferers  waa  the  eunuch  Mcahates.  who  bad  rut  od 
the  head  and  right  band  of  Cyrua  by  order  of  ArUx- 
erxes.  She  also  poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  the 
king.  {Plut.,  Vtt.  Artax,  17.)  Von  Hammer  make* 
the  Persian  name  to  have  been  Pcrtsade,  i.  e  ,  "  Pert- 
born  "  (Wren.  Jahrb.,  vol.  8,  p  394)  Strabo,  on 
the  other  hand  (a  very  poor  authority  in  such  a  maim), 
says  that  the  original  Persian  name  was  Pharzms. 
(Strab .  786  —  Bahr,  md  CUs,  p  186  ) 

Pas  a  road  m,  sometimes  written  Passmrgada,  and 
also,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solinus,  Pasargada,  a 
very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  the  royal  residence 
previous  to  the  founding  of  Persepolis  -  Some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  relative  to  lis  site, 
but,  from  the  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  other  writers, 
it  would  appear  to  have  stood  to  the  southeast  of 
Persepolis,  and  nesr  the  confines  of  Carman)*.  ( Man- 
rurt,  Geogr,  vol.  6.  pt.  2,  p.  529  —  Bmkr,  md  Cut., 
p.  1 18.)  Hence  Moner  is  wrong  in  fixing  the  poutm 
of  this  place  at  the  modern  Mourgoub  (vol.  1,  p.  906), 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  Persepolis,  an  error  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Malte-Brun.  Pasargads  was  annate 
in  Cosle-Persis,  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Cyrus  or  Korea 
{Strabo,  729),  a  circumstance  which  would  seem  to 
point  to  the  modern  Pasa  or  Fasa  as  occcupymg  its 
site.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  La* sen,  in  Ersch  sad 
Grubcrs  Encyclopedic,  s.  t.  Pasargada.)  It  waa  said 
to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  camp  which  remained  on 
the  spot  where  Cyrus  defeated  Aslysges,  and  the  nasnt 
of  the  city  has  been  explained  as  signifying  **  the  camp 
of  the  Persians."  (Steph.  Byt ,  #.  «. — Curt ,  6.  6  — 
Strabo,  730.)  Lassen,  however,  saya  that  it  means 
"the  treasury  of  tbe  Persians."  Here  Cyrua,  in  fact, 
built  a  treasury,  and  erected  his  own  tomb  in  an  adja- 
cent  park.  Strabo  (730)  and  Arrian  (6. 30)  have  gneo 
a  description  of  this  sepulchre,  taken  from  tbe  work  of 
Aristobulus,  who  had  visited  the  spot.  According  to 
their  accounts,  the  tomb  was  situated  in  a  well-  watered 
park,  and  surrounded  by  numerous  trees.  The  lower 
part  of  it,  which  was  solid,  wss  of  a  quadrangular 
»hape,  and  above  it  was  a  chamber  built  of  stone,  witb 
an  entrance  so  very  narrow  that  a  person  of  thin  and 
pliant  make  could  alone  pass  through.  Anstobulos 
entered  this  chamber  by  the  command  of  Alexander, 
and  found  in  it  a  golden  couch,  a  table  with  rues 
upon  it,  a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  garments, 
swords,  and  chains.  Aristobulus  saya.  that  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  tomb  was,  "Oh  man.  I  am  Cyrus,  who  ac- 
quired sovereignty  for  the  Persians,  and  waa  King  *f 
Asia.  Do  not  then  grudge  me  this  monument."  There 
were  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  this  tomb,  wh* 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  a  certain  quantity  of 
wine  and  wheal,  and  also  a  horse  every  month  ss  aa 
offering  to  Cyrus.  This  tomb  was  plundered  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robbers,  who  cerr»ed 
off  everything  except  the  couch  and  the  coffin  — Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  the  kings  of  Persia  were  conse- 
crated at  Pasargada*  by  the  Magi  (Vtt  Artar  ,  3  )— 
Those  modern  travellers  who  make  Mtmrganb  c-brre- 
spond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargada»,  haw  dis- 
covered a  building  in  tbe  plain  which  they  have  mt- 
agined  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyrus.  This  bmWmg  is 
called  by  the  people  of  tbe  country  A"t»ar  Madtri 
Suleiman*  i  e  ,  thn  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Solomos; 
and  the  description  irtven  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter 
{Travels,  vol.  I.  p.  45*8)  corresponds  in  many  particu- 
lars to  that  of  Arrian  and  Strabo.  The  tomb  contains 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  cuneiform  inscription,  which  Grotefend.  ia 
an  essay  on  the  snhject,  appended  t<>  Heerv.1**  work 
on  Asia  (vol  2,  p.  380,  seqq  ,  Eng.  trans  ),  interprets 
to  mean  "Cyrus  ihe  King,  ruler  of  the  universe." 

tin,  however  Uuurnal  A*al>que  far  Febw- 
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by,  1828),  •opposes  that  it  rather  refers  to  Artaxerxes 
Ochus ;  and  teamen,  •  most  competent  authority  oo 
the  subject,  thinks  it  impossible  to  make  out  the  name 
•f  Cyrus  in  this  inscription.  Hock  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  building  described  by  Porter,  and  before  bun  hy 
Moner.  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Sassaniau  kmga,  the 
dvnasty  that  ruled  in  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  mid. 
die  of  the  seventh  century  of  oar  era.  ( Veteria  Media 
at  Peraut  Monument*,  Gatt.,  1816)  Herodotus  does 
not  speak  of  Pasargadir  as  a  place,  but  as  the  noblest 
•f  the  Persian  tribes,  so  that  Cyrus  must  have  founded 
the  city  of  the  same  name  in  their  territory.  (Herod., 
|y  125  —Creuser,  ad  lac.) 

»  Pasiphak,  a  daughter  of  the  Son  and  of  Perse'is, 
^snd  wifo  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.    The  ordinary  le- 
jiljjfisl  connected  with  ber  name  has  been  given  in  a 
^Afferent  article  (vid.  Minoteurue),  and  the  opinion  has 
there  been  advanced,  that  the  whole  story  rests  on 

•  ■  \flfme  astronomical  basis,  and  that  Pasiphae  is  identi- 

cal' with  the  moon.    Thus  we  find  the  epithet  Ilaot- 

*  f*9T<"  •IL-tUumtnmg"  or  "  ail- bright")  applied  to  Di- 
-  ana  in  the  Orphic  hymns  (36,  3),  after  having  been  giv- 
en (o  the  Sun  in  a  previous  effusion  (7,  14).  The  same 
term,  together  with  Tlaetfavrtr,  is  applied  to  Selene, 
or  the  full  moon,  by  a  later  ban).  (  Pktku., 
wept  xarapruv,  op.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  416. 
— Crtuzer,  Synbohk,  vol.  4.  p.  88.)  The  ♦•all-illu- 
mtntv"  Pastphee,  then,  is,  with  every  appearance  of 
probability,  a  goddess  in  the  sphere  of  the  Cretan  lunar 
worship.  With  regard  to  Pasiphae,  considered  as  a 
divinity,  we  have  no  direct  proof  from  the  island  of 
Crete  itself :  in  I^acooia,  howevor,  which  derived  ao 
many  of  its  institutions  from  Crete,  several  confirma- 
tory circumstances  do  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Tertulltan  mentions  the  ora  le  of  Pasiphae  in  Laconia 
as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  that  country  (de  Ani- 
nut,  c.  46  —  Ov  ,  vol.  4,  p.  311,  ed.  Send  ).  Plutarch 
also  speaks  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae  at 
Thwltfina*.  though  he  leaves  it  undecided  what  partic- 
ular deity  is  meant  by  the  name.  (Vii,  Agid.,  c.  9.) 
It  would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  an  oracle  of  one 
of  their  most  ancient  and  revered  deities,  and  there- 
fore, in  all  likelihood,  a  Cretan  one,  since  it  was  con- 
sulted on  all  great  political  occasions  by  the  Spartan 
Ephori.  (Compare  Cic,  dt  Diet*.,  1,  43  —  P/u/., 
Vtf.  Cleom,  c.  7.)  —  Pausamas  mentions  this  same 
sanctuary  (3,  36).  He  calls  it,  indeed,  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  I  no  :  and  yet  he  informs  us  that  without  was 
a  statue  of  Pasiphae.  and  another  of  the  sun.  We 
mast  here  read  [\aaiO<ii]c  with  Sylbargius  and  Meur- 
aiue,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  Ha^ine.  (Con> 
suit,  hi  relation  to  the  Ijacontan  Pasiphae.  Mtvrsiut, 
Mime,  baton.,  I,  4 ;  and,  on  the  subject  of  Pasiphae 
generally,  HSek.  Kreta,  vol.  3,  Vorredet  p.  xzix.—Id 
so.,  vol  2,  p  49,  sew  ) 

PisiTlaBis.    Via.  Tigris. 

Passabon,  a  town  of  Epirus,  the  capital  of  the  Mo- 
losei.  Here,  according  to  Plutarch  ( Yit.  Pyrrk.),  the 
kings  of  Epirus  convened  the  solemn  assembly  of  the 
whole  nation,  when,  after  having  jH>rtormed  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifices,  they  took  an  oath  that  they  would 
govern  according  to  the  established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
ple, in  return,  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
defend  the  kingdom.  After  the  termination  of  the  war 
the  Romans  and  Perseos,  king  of  Macedon. 
did  not  escape  the  sentence  which  doomed 
to  destruction  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  cities  of 
Epirus  that  bad  shown  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  It  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
its  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground.  (Lie.,  46,  34  ) 
With  regard  to  the  aite  of  this  ancient  place,  it  seems 
hijjhly  probable  that  it  is  to  be  identified  with  some  re- 
markable ruins,  described  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
in  a  S.S  W.  direction,  and  about  four 
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city.  (Hup bet'*  Travels,  vol.  2,  | 
Anc.  QrttcCy  vol.  \,  p.  138,  seqq.) 


Passibnds,  Paulos,  a  Roman  knight,  nephew  to  the 
poet  Propertius,  whose  elegiac  compositions  he  sue* 
cessfully  imitated.  He  likewise  attempted  lyric  poe- 
try with  equal  success,  and  chose  for  his  model  the 
writings  of  Horace.  (Pliny,  Ep.,  6,  9.— Cnnif.,  dt 
Poet.  Lot.,  c.  75.) 

Patala.    Kid.  Pattala. 

Pataba  (orem).  a  city  of  Lyeia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthua.  (ilmsn,  1.  24. 
— Leake* *  Tour,  p.  183  )  According  to  Straho  (665% 
it  was  built  by  Patarus,  whom  mythology  made  a  son 
of  Apollo.  (Eustatk.  ad  Dumyt.  Perieg.,  v.  129.) 
Hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  god  was  hero 
held,  and  the  famous  oracle  wbicb  he  had  in  this  place. 
Hence  also  his  sumsme  of  Pal  ax  cut  (Hor.,  Od.,  3, 4, 
64),  and  the  legend  that  be  spent  the  six  winter-month* 
at  Patara,  and  the  summer  at  Delos.  (Serrtus  ad 
Vrrg.,  Mn.,  4,  143.)  Strabo  speaks  of  the  numerous 
temples  in  tin's  city,  without  particularizing  the  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  oracle,  probably,  had  by  thie 
time  declined  in  reputation,  and  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  its  former  fame  (1,  15).  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus  restored' Patara,  and 
attempted  to  change  its  name  to  "  Arsinoe  in  Lycia ;" 
but  this  alteration  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded. 
Livy  and  other  writers  always  use  the  other  appella- 
tion. (Uo  ,  37,  16  —  Id.,  38,  39.— Potyb.,  22,  26  ) 
Patara  was  a  city  of  considerable  sixe,  and  had  a  good 
harbour,  though  too  small  to  contain  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  Rhodians,  and  other  Creek  states  in 
the  war  with  Antiochua.  (Lie.,  37,  17.)  It  is  now 
entirely  choked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  Appian 
remarks,  thst  Patara  was  like  a  port  to  Xanthus; 
which  city  appears  from  Strabo  and  the  Stadiasmue- 
to  have  been  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xanthus,  eight 
or  nine  miles  above  Patara. — The  modern  Pattra  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  ruins,  being  entirely  uninhabited. 
Captain  Beaufort  describes  the  harbour  of  Patara  as  a> 
swamp  filled  with  sand  and  boshes,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  sea  as  being  cut  off  by  a  straight  beach, 
through  which  there  is  no  opening.  The  sand  baa  not 
only  filled  up  the  harbour,  but  has  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  height  between  the  ruina  and  the  river 
Xanthus.  The  ruins  sre  represented  aa  extensive. 
(Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  260.— 7>a*V*  Tour, 
p.  182.) 

PatavIuh,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  the  Meduaeus  Major 
and  Minor,  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  Front 
its  celebrity  and  importance  it  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia.  The  story  of 
its  foundation  by  Antenor  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  in  the  present  day,  though  so  universally 
accredited  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  (Mn  ,  1.  243. 
—  Compare  Mela,  2,  4. — Solin.,  8 — State.,  Contd.' 
ad  Help ,  7.)  It  seems  as  difficnlt  to  refute  aa  to 
prove  a  fact  of  ao  remote  an  era  ;  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Patavium,  as  far  as  regards  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  be  an  invention  of  a  later  period,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  tradition  abould  be  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation  :  perhaps  a  similarity  of  name  be- 
tween the  Antenor  of  Homer  and  the  chief  of  the 
Heneti  might  not  unreasonably  be  fixed  upon  as  ac- 
counting for  this  otherwise  improbable  story  ;  most 
improbable,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  in  the  Iliad, 
Antenor  is  represented  as  of  the  same  age  with  Priam 
(3,  148).  —  An  interesting  event  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Patavium  is  recorded  at  some  length  by 
Livy,  who  naturally  dwells  on  it  as  honourable  to  his 
native  city  (10,  2).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cleomencs,  king  of  Laccdcmon,  being  driven 
by  contrary  winda  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum,  to  the  aid  of  which  city  he  had  been  summoned 
against  a  threatened  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Romana 
(Strabo,  208X  urired  unexpectedly  in  the  Adriatic, 
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and  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Meduacue  Major, 
and  near  the  present  villages  of  Chiozta  and  Fustna. 
A  party  of  these  adventurers,  having  advanced  up  the 
river  in  some  light  vessel*,  effected  a  landing,  and 
proceeded  to  burn  and  plunder  the  defenceless  villa- 
ges on  its  banks.  The  alarm  of  this  unexpected  at- 
tack soon  reached  Pstavium,  whose  inhabitants  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  and  in  arms,  from  fear 
of  the  neighbouring  Gauls.  A  force  was  instantly 
despatched  to  repel  the  invaders  ;  and  such  wss  the 
skill  and  promptitude  with  which  the  service  waa  per- 
formed, that  the  marauders  were  surprised  and  their 
vessels  taken  before  the  news  of  this  reverse  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  A  tucked 
at  hia  moorings,  it  was  not  without  great  loss,  both  in 
ships  snd  men,  that  the  Spartan  commander  effected 
hit  escape.  The  shields  of  the  Greeks  and  the  beaks 
of  their  gslleys  were  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  an  annual  mock-fight  on  the  Meduacus  served  to 
pcr|>etuate  the  memory  of  so  proud  a  day  in  the  an- 
nals of  Patavium.  This  event  is  placed  by  the  Ro- 
man historian  in  the  450th  year  of  Rome.  Sirabo 
apeaks  of  Patavium  as  the  greatest  and  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  statea  that  it  count- 
ed in  his  time  500  Roman  knighta  among  its  citizens, 
and  could  at  one  period  send  30,000  men  into  the 
field.  It*  manufactures  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 
were  renowned  throughout  Italy,  and,  together  with 
its  traffic  in  varioua  commodities,  sufficiently  atteated 
the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 
(Staid.,  213  —Compare  Martial,  14,  HI  )  Vessels 
could  come  up  to  Patavium  from  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  250  stadia,  by  the  Meduacus.  About  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city  were  the  celebrated  Palaviiue 
Aqn».  (P/in  ,  2,  103.— Id,  31,  6.)  The  principal 
source  waa  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponus 
Foos,  from  whence  that  of  Bagni  d'Abano,  by  which 
these  waters  are  at  present  known,  has  evidently  been 
formed. — The  modern  Padua  (in  Italian  Padota)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Patavium.  (Cramer's 
Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  120,  stqq.) 

PiTKacuxca,  an  historian.  ( Vid .  Velleiua  Pater- 
culus.) 

Pathos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Aegean,  south 
of  Icaria,  and  southwest  of  Samoa.  It  belonged  to 
the  group  of  the  Sporades.  Thia  island  appears  to 
hsvc  hsd  no  plsce  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  spot  of  some  consequence,  however,  in 
the  early  hiatory  of  the  church,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  here  written  his  Apoc- 
alypse, (t  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  on 
Scripture,  that  St.  John  was  banished  to  Patmos  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  hia  captivity  lasted,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  was  released  on  the  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  A  D.  96,  when  he  retired  to  Epbeaua. 
(Iren,  2.  22,  5—Euseb,Hist.  Eccles ,  3,  )8  —Dw 
Cast.,  68,  1.)  A  small  bsy  on  the  east  aide,  and  two 
others  on  the  western  shore,  divide  Patmos  ioto  two 

Cirtions,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  moro  considera- 
e.  The  modern  name  of  the  island  ia  Patmo  or 
J'almota..  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents ; 
the  {irinctpal  one  is  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  slso  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  some 
other  remains.  ( Wkittington,  in  WalpoWs  Memoirs 
of  Turkey,  vol.  2,  p.  43.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking  of 
Patmos,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  tho  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
than  this  islsnd.    (Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  73,  Lond.  ed  ) 

Pats.  <c,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  Rhium,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  built  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called  Aroe, 
Anthea,  and  Messstis,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
Ionians  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  expulsion  by  the  Achaean*,  the  amall  towns 
mentioned  fell  into  the  hands  of  Patreua,  an  il- 


lustrious chief  of  that  people  ;  who,  uniting 
one  city,  called  it  by  hia  name.  Patras  is  eounrr- 
aled  by  Herodotus  among  the  12  cities  of  Achaia  (1, 
46).  We  are  informed  by  Thucydsiea,  that,  derma; 
the  interval  of  peace  which  occurred  ia  lb*  Pelowo 
neaisn  war,  Alcibiades  persuaded  its  mbabitaou  la 
bnild  long  walla  down  to  tbe  sea  (6,  63).  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  renewed  the  fedml  its- 
tern  after  the  interval  occasioned  by  the  Macedo-uo 
dominion  throughout  Greece.  (Polyb  ,  2.  41 )  Its 
maritime  situation,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  iEtols  and 
Acarnania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  jon  ki 
communicating  with  these  countries ;  and  in  lb*  So- 
cial war,  Philip  of  Mscedon  frequently  land**)  hi*  Hoot* 
there  in  his  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus.  The  Pa- 
trsans  sustained  auch  severe  losses  ia  the  difertnt 
engagements  fought  against  the  Romans  dunng  ti* 
Achssan  war,  that  the  few  men  who  remained  m  tkt 
city  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  to  reside  in  the  tar- 
rounding  villages  and  borough*.  (Pausanias,  7,  14. 
— Polybtus,  40,  3.  seqq  )  Patras  was,  however,  rsisaJ 
to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the  bald*  of 
Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  «iup<  r*«l 
inhabitants,  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonist*,  ch©- 
acn  from  hia  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  city, 
thus  restored  under  hia  auspices,  all  tbe  pnvikgw 
usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their  colonic* 
Strabo  (38?)  affirms,  that  in  bis  day  it  was  a  Urge  aid 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.  The  mootra 
Patras  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Crt- 
merfs  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

Patroclos,  one  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  durog 
the  Trojan  war,  son  of  Mencetius,  and  of  Stbeoele  tie 
dsughter  of  Acastus,  and  the  beloved  friend  of  Acha- 
tes. Having  in  his  youth  accidentally  killed  Cljwa- 
ymus,  the  son  of  Amphtdamas,  in  a  moment  ol  m.sw' 
ernable  fury,  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  Op**, 
where  hi*  father  reigned,  and  found  an  asyloai  wit* 
Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  who  educated  him  with  bs 
son  Achilles  under  the  centaur  Chiron ;  and  thus 
contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes  s  fnrijo- 
ship  thst  never  suffered  the  slightest  diminution  I'p- 
on  the  determination  of  Achillea  to  retire  from  tat 
war  after  hia  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Patr-*  ;»- 
impatient  at  tbe  successes  of  the  Trojans,  obuinrd 
permission  from  his  fnend  to  lead  the  Tbeaubtrai* 
the  conflict.  Achilles  equipped  him  in  his  oun  ar- 
mour, except  giving  him  tbe  apear  called  Peliaa, 
no  one  bnt  the  hero  himself  could  wield,  snd  which 
he  had  received  from  hia  father  Pelena,  on  whom  Chi- 
ron had  bestowed  it.  (II ,  16, 140,  seqq  )  The  rt*- 
agem  proved  completely  successful ;  and  from  u* 
consternation  into  which  the  Trojans  were  throwa  *t 
tbe  presence  of  the  supposed  Achilles.  Patrocle* 
enabled  to  pursue  them  to  tbe  very  wslls  of  the  titr. 
The  protecting  hsnd.  however,  of  their  tutelary  got 
Apollo,  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  brave  Greek  fell  be- 
neath  tbe  arm  of  Hector,  who  waa  powerfully 
by  the  son  of  J,atona.  A  fierce  contest  ensued  for 
the  dead  body  of  Patroclus,  of  which  Ajax  sad  M«*- 
elaua  ultimately  obtained  possession.  The  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeral  rites  performed  in  honour « 
his  friend,  are  detailed  m  the  18th  and  23d  book*  *f 
the  Iliad.  Patroclus  wss  surnamed  Men*ltsd**w» 
his  father,  and  Actorules  from  hia  grandfather  (n<*  • 
//  ,  /.  c— Avollod.,  3,  13  —  Hyp*  ,  fab.,  27,275- 
Oeid.  Met ,  13,  273.) 

PatcllIus,  a  surname  of  Jsnos.    (Vtd.  Janos.) 

PaolInus,  a  Roman  commander.  (Kid.  Soelw"fl, 
Paulinos  ) 

Pa clcs,  I.  iEmLics,  son  of  tbe  consul  of  the*1™* 
name,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  Cant*  (B  C  2lU 
after  using  bis  utmost  efforts  to  check  lb*  raihnr «  # 
his  colleague.  Young  iCmihua  was  a  mere  hoy  »| 
the  death  of  hia  father,  yet  bv  his  personal  mtrus  »"> 
the  powerful  influence  of  hia' friend*,  he  ceotwUj  •* 
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limed  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  country.   His  sis- 
ter -Emilia  was  married  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  consul  for  the  second 
time  B  C.  194 ;  and  this  very  year  yEmilius,  though  he 
had  held  no  public  office,  was  appointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  conduct  a  colony  to  Crotona,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which  he  might  claim  some 
connexion  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Mamer- 
cui.  the  son  of  Pythagoras.    Two  years  after,  at  the 
age  of  about  36,  he  was  elected  a  curule  aedtle  in  pref- 
erence, if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to  twelve  candi- 
dstes  of  such  merit  that  every  one  of  them  became 
afterward  consuls.    His  adileship  was  distinguished 
by  many  improvements  io  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.    The  following  year  (191  B  C.)  he  held  the 
office  of  praetor,  and  in  thai  capacity  was  governor  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
considerable  force  under  his  command.    The  appoint- 
ment was  renewed  the  following  year,  but  with  en- 
larged powers,  for  he  now  bore  the  title  of  proconsul, 
and  was  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
lictors     In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Losi- 
tani,  60(H)  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest 
only  saved  behind  the  works  of  the  camp.    But  this 
disgrace  was  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  his  govern- 
ment, by  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  18.000 
of  their  men  were  left  upon  the  field.   For  this  success 
a  public  thanksgiving  was  voted  by  the  senste  in  hon- 
our of  itmilius.    Soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  appointed,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  regulating  affairs  in 
that  part  of  Western  Asia  which  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  two  JJcipios  from  Anliochus  the  Great. 
^Emilius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augurs 
from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any  means  of 
fixing  the  period  of  his  election.    As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated  repulses,  and  only 
•turned  that  honour  in  182  B  C,  nine  years  after  hold- 
ing the  office  of  praHor.   During  this  and  the  following 
year  he  commanded  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succeeded 
in  the  complete  reduction  of  s  powerful  people  called 
the  Ingauni  (who  have  left  their  name  in  the  maritime 
town  of  Albenga,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunum).  A 
public  thanksgiving  of  three  days  was  immediately 
voted,  and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.    For  the  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
i£milius,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  only  men- 
tioned as  being  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  farther 
Spain  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
which  at  once  proved  and  added  to  hia  influence.  It 
was  at  this  period  (B  C.  171)  that  the  last  Macedo- 
nian war  commenced  ;  and  though  tho  Romans  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  a  struggle  from  Perseus,  who 
inherited  from  his  father  only  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  monarchy,  yet  three  consuls,  in 
three  successive  years,  were  more  than  baffled  by  his 
arms.    In  B  C  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it 
the  command  against  Perseus,  was  intrusted  to  -trail- 
iu*.    He  was  now  at  least  60  yeara  of  age,  but  he  was 
supported  hy  two  sons  and  two  sons-in-law,  who  pos- 
sessed both  vigour  and  ability.    Bv  Papiria,  a  lady  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  he  had  two 
tons  ami  three  daughters.    Of  the  sons,  tho  elder  had 
been  adopted  into  the  house  of  the  Fabii  by  the  cele- 
brated opponent  of  Hannibal,  and  consequently  bore  the 
name  of  Quiiilus  Fabius  Msximus,  with  the  addition  of 
iEmiliamis,  to  mark  his  original  connexion  with  the 
bouse  of  the  -£milii    The  younger,  only  seventeen 
years  of  age  at  this  period,  had  been  adopted  by  his 
own  cousin,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  was  now 
called  hy  the  same  name  as  his  grandfather  by  adoption, 
viz.,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  with  the  addition  of  ^Cmil- 
tar.us.  as  in  hta  brother's  case.    The  careless  reader 
of  Roman  history  often  confounda  these  two  persons, 
and  the  more  so  as  the  younger  eventually  acquired 
the  same  title  of  Afriranus.    By  the  marriage  of  bis 


daughters,  again,  ^Emilius  was  father-in-law  to  Mams 
Porcioa  Calo,  son  of  the  censor,  and  to  /Elius  Tubero. 
These  four  young  men  accompanied  -tmilius  to  lbs 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a  marked 
manner  to  hia  succeas.  Perseus  was  strongly  posted 
in  the  range  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from 
Perrhsbia  into  Macedonia,  but  he  allowed  himself  te 
be  out-manceuvred.  ^Emiliua  made  good  hia  pelage 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon 
in  view  of  each  other  near  Pydna.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Sulpicius,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to  address 
the  troops  upon  a  point  which  waa  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  those  ages.  Ah  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  Whet 
the  eventful  moment  arrived,  the  soldiers  went  out,  in- 
deed, to  assist  the  moon  in  her  labours  with  the  usual 
clamour  of  their  kettles  and  pans,  nor  omitted  to  offet 
her  the  light  of  their  torches ;  but  the  scene  waa  one  ol 
amusement  rather  than  fear.  In  the  Macedonian  camp, 
on  the  other  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  horror  and  alarm ;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  tbo 
night.  In  a  single  hour  tho  hopes  of  Perseus  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphtpolis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Samothrsce,  where  he  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  date 
of  the  battle  of  Pydna  baa  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  22d  of  June.  Livy,  indeed,  assigns  h  to  a  day  in 
the  early  part  of  September  ;  but  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  difference  may  bo  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Julian  coi 
rcction,  must  often  have  differed  widely  from  the  pies 
enl  distribution  of  the  yesr.  The  Romans  were  care 
ful  in  recording  the  day  of  every  important  battle. 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  tho  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  yEmilius  proceeded  On  his  return  to  Epirus. 
Here,  under  the  order  of  the  senate,  he  treacherously 
surprised  seventy  towns,  and  delivered  up  to  his  army 
150.000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  their  prop- 
erty aa  plunder.  On  his  arrival  in  Rome,  however, 
he  found  in  this  army,  with  whom  be  waa  far  from  pop- 
ular, the  chief  opponents  to  his  claim  to  a  triumph. 
This  honour  he  at  last  obtained,  and  Perseus,  with 
his  young  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to  be  sen- 
sible of  their  situstion,  were  paraded  for  three  success- 
ive daya  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  tri- 
umphant general  bad  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  m 
the  midat  of  his  honour.  Of  two  sons  by  a  second 
wife  (he  had  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve, 
died  five  days  before  the  triumph,  the  other,  aged  four- 
teen, a  few  days  after;  so  that  he  had  now  no  son  to 
hand  down  his  name  to  posterity.  jEmilios  lived  eight 
years  after  his  victory  over  Perseus,  in  which  period 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  B.C.  164.  At 
his  death,  160  B.C.,  his  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed into  other  families.  Fsbius  and  Scipio,  honoured  hia 
memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  the  exhibition  of 
funeral  games ;  and  the  Adeiphi  of  Terence,  the  last 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  was  first  presented  to  the  Ro- 
man public  on  this  occasion.  The  fact  is  attested  by 
the  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  play.  i£mtlior 
found  in  hia  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing  and 
able  to  commemorate,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  hia  vir- 
tues. Few  Romana  have  received  so  favourable  a 
character  from  history.  {Enryd.  V:  Kmnel.,  vol.  1, 
p.  143.) — II.  ^Egineta,  a  medical  writer.  (  Vid. 
neta  )— III.  A  native  of  Alexandrea.  who  wrote,  A  D. 
378,  sn  Introduction  to  Attrology  (Eioayuyi  eif  tj» 
'A  TTfrrtXt afiarix^v),  dedicated  to  hia  son  Cronammon, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  We  have  also  a  body 
of  scholia  on  this  work,  composed  A  D.  1151.  Tho 
author  of  these  is  called,  in  one  of  the  MSS..  by  tho 
apparently  Arabian  name  of  Apomasar.   Another  wri- 
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tar,  equally  unknown,  by  the  name  of  Heiiodorua,  it 
Um  author  of  •  Commentary  on  this  same  work,  in  53 
chapters,  which  still  remains  in  MS.  There  aro  two 
editions  of  the  work  of  Paulus :  one  by  Schaton, 
Wuch ,  1586,  8vo,  and  the  other  in  1588,  Wtteb., 
4io.  (SchilU  Rut.  LU  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  47. MV.  Si- 
lentiaxiu*.  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Jusliutan.  (  Kid.  St- 
Umusnus.) 

Pausanias,  I.  son  of  Cleombrotus,  was  of  that  royal 
house  in  Sparta  which  traced  iu  descent  from  Eurys- 
Ihenes.  Aristotle  calls  him  "  king,"  but  be  only  gov- 
erned as  the  cousin-gcrntan  and  guardian  of  Pleistar- 
wbo  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Pausauias  comes  principally  into  notice 
as  commander  of  the  Grecian  army  at  the  battle  of 
Platata.  The  Spartan  contingent  bad  been  delayed 
a«  long  a»  was  [mssible ;  but,  owing  to  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  Athenian  ministers  at  Laeedav 
mon,  it  was  at  last  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Persiaus  had  advanced  into  boeotia.  This  delay,  bow- 
evec,  had  one  good  etTect,  that  of  taking  the  Argives 
by  surprise,  sud  defeating  their  desigu  of  intercepting 
any  troops  hostile  to  Persia  which  might  march  through 
their  territory.  The  Spartans,  under  the  command  of 
Pausanias.  got  safe  to  the  Isthmus,  met  the  Athenians 
at  Eleusis,  snd  ultimately  took  up  that  position  which 
led  to  tbe  battle  of  Platan.  The  result  is  well  known. 
Pausanias,  elated  by  his  success,  took  all  metbode  of 
•bowing  his  own  unfitness  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
ing sent  with  20  ships,  and  (u  the  capacity  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  confederates,  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  he.  by  his  overbearing  conduct,  disgusted 
the  Greeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly  those 
Asiatic  Greeks  who  bad  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sian rule.  To  hia  oppression  he  added  an  affectation 
of  Eastern  luxury  ;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan 
manners  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  mix- 
ture could  posaibly  be  more  repugnant  to  persons  ac- 
customed at  once  to  Persian  elegance  snd  Ionic  re- 
finement, than  a  clumsy  imitation  of  both,  such  as  the 
conduct  of  Pausanias  in  all  probability  presented.  Prej- 
udice in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  was  also  active;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  them,  snd  Pausanias  was  re- 
called. Much  criminality  was  imputed  to  him  by  those 
Greeks  who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  seat  of  war,  and 
his  conduct  waa  clearly  more  like  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  military  command.  He 
was  accordingly  put  on  his  trial.  Private  and  public 
charges  were  brought  against  him  ;  from  the  former 
he  was  acquitted,  but  his  Medism  (or  lesning  to  Per- 
sia) seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  was  sent  in 
his  place;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-t4ow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedzmon  interfered 
only  sparingly  in  the  prosecution  of  the  contest  with 
Persia.  Pausanias,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
disappointed  man,  went  in  a  private  capacity  to  tbe 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joining  the  army.  Afier 
the  taking  of  livzantitim,  which  happened  during  bis 
command,  be  had  winked  at  the  escape  of  certain  Per- 
sian fugitives  of  rank,  and,  by  means  of  an  accomplice, 
had  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  contain- 
ing an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  his  dominion,  and 
•unjoining  tbe  modest  request  of  having  his  daughter 
to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  maimer  already 
■tated  On  bis  second  journey  he  was  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  entering  Byzantium,  upon  which  he  re- 
tired to  a  city  in  Troaa.  There,  too,  his  conduct  was 
unfavourably  reported  at  borne,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  with  orders  for  his  immediate  return,  uuder 
threats  of  declaring  him  a  public  enemy.  Pausauias 
returned,  but  it  was  still  hard  to  bring  home  any  defi- 
nite charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  were  shy  of 
adducing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At  last, 
however,  one  of  bis  emissaries,  having  discovered  that 


he  waa,  like  all  bis  predecessors,  tbe  bearer  of 
for  his  own  death,  as  well  aa  of  bis  master's  treason,  de- 
nounced him  to  the  ephori.    By  their  instruction*,  this 
person  took  sanctuary,  and,  through  a  partition 
by  a  preconcerted  plan  in  a  but  where  he  had  found 
refuge,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  bearing  Pausanias 
acknowledge  his  own  treaaon,  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  bis  refractory  messenger.   Tl»e  ephori  proceed- 
ed to  arrest  Pausanias;  but  a  hint  from  one  of  their 
number  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  of  the  "  Brazen  House."  only,  however, 
to  auffer  a  more  lingering  death.    He  waa  shut  up  is 
the  temple,  and,  when  on  tbe  brink  of  starvation,  was 
brought  out  to  die  (B.C  467).    His  mother  is  said  te 
have  carried  tbe  first  stone  to  the  temple  door  for  the 
purpose  of  immuring  nun  within.    (Tkucyd  ,  1,  133, 
seaq. —  Encyd.  Us.  Knoxol.,  vol.  17,  p.  330.)—  II.  A 
youth  of  noble  family,  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  who 
filled,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  a  post  in  the  royal 
guards.    He  is  rendered  memorable  in  history  for  the 
murder  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  tbe  deed 
was,  that  be  bad  suffered  an  outrage  from  Altalos,ooe 
of  the  courtiers,  for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give 
him  satisfaction.    (Kid.  Philippus  )    After  commit- 
ting the  deed,  the  murderer  rushed  towards  the  g*11* 
of  the  city,  where  horses  were  waiting  for  him.  He 
was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the  great  officers  of 
the  royal  body-guard,  but  be  would  have  mounted  be- 
fore they  had  overtaken  hun  if  his  sandal  had  not  bcea 
caught  by  the  slump  of  a  vine,  which  brought  bim  to 
the  ground.    In  the  first  heat  of  ibeir  passion  his  pur- 
suers despatched  him.    (Justin,  9,  fi.—Dtod.  Sic  .  16, 
93.) — III.  A  traveller  and  geographical  writer,  whose 
native  country  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained.  He 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bom  in  Lvdia,  from 
s  passage  in  bis  own  work  (5,  13,  4.  —  Compare  the 
remarks  of  Sicbelu,  Prof,  ad  Pausan  ,  p.  v.,  stqq  \ 
and  to  have  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
snd  the  Anton i oca    (SiebclU,  Prttf.  ad  Pausan.,  p. 
vin.)  He  travelled  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia,  Egyps 
and  even  in  Africa  aa  far  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion.   After  this  he  appears  to  have  taken  up  hit  res- 
idence at  Koine,  and  to  have  there  published  his  Trar- 
els  through  Greece  ('E/Audoc  n rpu?)  Wf).     ten  book* 
It  is  an  important  work  for  antiquities  snd  archa>ology, 
combining  with  a  description  of  public  edifices  and! 
works  of  art,  the  historical  records  and  the  Irge&di 
connected  with  them.     Hence  the  researches  it! to 
which  this  mode  of  handling  the  subject  has  Ud  him, 
and  the  discussions  on  which  he  enters,  serve  not  orty 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Grecian  mythology,  but  al»o 
to  clear  up  many  obscure  points  of  ancient  history. 
Pausanias  displays  judgment  and  erudition  :  occasion- 
ally, however,  he  falls  into  errors.     He  describes, 
moreover,  many  things  too  much  in  the  style  of  a  trav- 
eller who  has  not  hud  sufficient  leisure  to  examine  ev- 
ery object  with  attrition  ;  and  he  describes  things,  too, 
on  tbe  supposition  that  Greece  would  always  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  he  himself  saw  ;t. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  is  satisfied  oftentimes  with 
merely  indicating  objects ;  and,  even  when  he  gives 
an  account  of  them,  be  does  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
very  concise,  and  sometimes  actually  obscure  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  Antuj  Aufs  ,to\.  1,  p  II  —  .V<i»*o.  IV r- 
mchen,  6lc  ,  p.  377. — Hemst.  ad  Lucia*,  vol  1,  y  4, 
cd.  Amst, — 
ad  Pausan 

cannot  be  cited  as  a  model.  His  own.  which  is  a  bed 
imitation  of  that  of  Herodotus,  offends  frrquentlt  by 
an  affectation  of  conciseness. — In  the  first  book  of  his 
work  Pausanias  describes  Attica  and  Mcgaris  ;  in  ib* 
second,  Corinth,  Sicyonia,  tbe  territory  of  Phlms.  and 
Argolia ;  in  the  lAird,  Laconia :  in  the  fourth,  Mes- 
seuia  ;  in  the  fifth  and  sixth.  Ells  ;  in  the  srrentk, 
Achaia;  in  the  ctghth,  Arcadia ;  in  the  ninth,  Burotia; 


Valek.  ad  Hcrodot.  7,  50.— Sic brhs.  P  ,tf. 
p.  xix  ) — In  respect  of  style.  Paus-m  as 
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and  in  the  tenth,  Phocis. — -The  best  edition  of  Pausan- 
las  is  that  of  Siebelie,  Lips.,  1822-28,  6  toI».  8*0. 
A  now  edition  ha*  recently  appeared,  by  Schubert  aod 
Wals,  Lrp*  .,  1838-40,  3  vole.  8vo.  (Scholl,  Htsi. 
I  At.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  307.)  —  IV.  A  grammarian,  a  na- 
tive of  Caraarea  ad  Argatum,  in  Cappadocia.  He  is 
often  confounded  with  the  preceding,  (Pkilostr.,  Vti. 
Sophist ,  2,  13  —  Stebelit,  Praf.  ad  Pausan.,  p.  nr., 

Pac-sIss,  a  painter  of  Siryon.  contemporary  with 
Apellcs.  After  he  had  learned  the  rudiments  of  bi« 
in  from  hia  father  Bnetes,  he  studied  encaustic  in  the 
school  of  Psmphilua,  where  he  was  the  fellow-pupil  of 
Apt-lies  and  Melanthius.  Patisias  was  the  first  painter 
who  acquired  a  great  name  for  encaustic  with  the  ct»- 
tntm.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of 
the  shadows;  bis  favourite  subject*  were  small  pic- 
tores,  generally  of  boys,  bflt  be  also  painted  large  com- 
position*. He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  painting  the  ceilings  and  walls  of  private  apart- 
ments with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects.  The 
practice,  however,  of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with 
•tars  or  arabesque  figures  (particularly  those  of  tem- 
ples) was  of  very  old  date.  Pausias  undertook  the 
restoration  uf  the'  paintings  of  Polygnotos  at  Thespia*, 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  hand  of  tune  , 
but  he  was  judged  inferior  to  hi*  ancient  predecessor, 
fur  he  contended  with  weapons  not  hia  own ;  he  gen- 
erally worked  with  the  cestrum,  whereas  the  paintings 


of  Poiygnotu*  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pausias, 
consequently,  also  used  in  this  instance.  The  most 
famous  work  of  his  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  was  in  the  hall  of  Pvinpey.  In 
this  picture  the  ox  was  foreshortened ;  but,  to  show 
the  animal  to  full  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously 
threw  his  shadow  upon  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd, 
•nd  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  upon 
■  light  ground.  Pausias,  in  his  yonth,  loved  s  nstire  of 
his  own  city  named  Ulycers,  who  earned  her  living  by 
making  garlands  of  flowers  and  wreaths  of  roses,  which 
led  him  into  comj»elition  with  her,  end  he  eventually 
acquired  great  skill  in  flower-painting.  A  portrait  of 
(ilycera,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  was  reckoned  among 
his  master- pieces ;  a  copy  Uf  it  was  purchased  by  Lu- 
collus  at  Athens  at  the  great  price  of  two  talents  (near- 
ly $n00)  Pausias  was  reproached  by  his  rivals  for 
being  a  slow  i>*  inter  ;  but  be  silenced  the  censure  by 
completing  a  picture  of  a  boy.  in  his  own  style,  in  a 
single  dav,  which  on  that  account  waa  called  the 
"  Hemtrtsttts"  ('Ufirptf<TiO{),  or  the  work  "of  a  single 
day."  {Plm  ,  3ft.  1 1,  40  —Stlltg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.— 
J*nhu,  CaJaf  ,  a.  v.—-Bneycl.  Us.  Knotel ,  vol.  17.  p. 
331  )  At  a  later  period,  the  Sicyoniana  were  obliged 
to  part  with  the  pictures  which  they  possessed  of  this 
distinguished  artist,  to  deliver  themselves  from  a 
heavy  debt.  They  were  purchased  by  M.  Scaurus 
when  »*dde.  and  were  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
new  theatre  which  he  had  erected.    (P/w  ,  21.  2  ) 

PitsiLY ros.  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto  near 
the  city  of  Naples.  It  took  it*  name  from  a  villa  of 
Vediua  Pollto.  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Pausilypum,  from  the  effect  which  ita  beauty 
was  supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety (jnzvitmv  Armyv,  "about  to  make  care  «e*e"). 
This  mountain  is  said  to  be  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
•nd  justly  to  merit  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
grotto  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  made  through 
the  mountain  20  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  On 
the  mountain,  Vediua  Pollio  had  not  only  a  villa,  but 
•bo  a  reservoir  or  pond,  in  which  he  kept  a  number  of 
lampreys,  to  which  he  used  to  throw  such  slaves  as  bad 
committed  a  fault.  When  be  died,  he  bequeathed, 
•mong  other  parts  of  his  possessions,  his  villa  to  Au- 
gustus :  but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  house  where  so 
m»mr  ill-fated  creatures  had  test  their  lives  for  very 
it  to  be 


materials  in  ft  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  with  them 
raised  Julia's  portico.  Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  be 
above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Pauailypue.  du- 
re n  us  and  Addison,  however,  deny  thie  to  be  the  tornb 
of  the  poet.  ( Kid.  Virgitios,  where  au  account  of  thw 
sepulchre  is  given.) 

Pax oa,  a  small  island  southeast  of  Corcyra,  now 
Paxo.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  island*.  (Pit*., 
4,  13.)  The  distance  from  Corcyra  is  about  six  miles. 
No  fresh  spring-water  has  been  discovered  on  it ;  me 
Isnd  does  not  yield  much  com  or  pasture,  but  is  fruit- 
ful in  oil  and  wine.  It  la  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thou 
sand  inhabitant*.  (Malte-tintn,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  172 
—Povtfucvtlle,  Voyage  de  la  Greet,  vol.  2,  p.  146.) 

Pa  plane,  I.  the  mortal  on*  of  the  three  steeds  ol 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtained  when  be  sacked 
the  city  of  Eetmn.  (//.,  16,  168.)  He  died  of  a 
wound  received  from  Sarpcdon,  in  the  contest  between 
the  latter  and  Patmctus.  (7/.,  16,  467,  seqq.p—  H.  A 
town  of  the  Leleges  in  Troas,  on  the  river  Satnioets. 
(#7  ,  21,  86.)  The  situation  of  this  Homeric  town  re- 
mains undefined.  It  appears  from  Pliny,  that  some 
authors  identified  it  with  Adramyttium.  (Pfn.,  ft,  32  ) 
I  — III.  More  commonly  Pcdasum  or  Pedasa,  a  city  of 
the  Leleges  in  Carta,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  which 
included  no  less  thsn  eight  cities  within  its  limit*.  R 
was  situated  above  Halicarntssus,  towards  the  east, 
snd  not  fsr  from  Stratonices,  and  the  aite  corresponds 
probably  to  the  modem  Pettchtn.  (Sirab.,  61 1.)  He- 
rodotus also  notice*  Pcdssa,  on  account  of  a  strange 
phenomenon  which  was  stated  to  occur  there.  When- 
ever the  inhabitant*  were  threatened  with  any  calamity, 
the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva  became  fumiched 
with  a  beard :  this  prodigy  was  reported  to  have  happen- 
ed three  times.  (Herod.,  1,  17ft.— Compare  Art»tot., 
Hist.  An.,  3,  11.) — IV.  The  Homeric  name,  accord- 
ing to  some,  for  Methone,  in  Messenia.  (//.,  9,  294.) 
Pcno  Ai-BtwovxHua.  Ft*t  Albihovsnos  II. 
Pkdcm,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  often  named  in 
the  early  wars  of  Rome,  end  which  must  be  placed  itt 
the  vicinity  of  Prafneate.  The  modem  aite  of  Zagarolo 
seems  best  to  snswer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied 
by  Livy  respecting  its  position.  For,  according  to 
this  historian  (8,  1 1 ),  Pedum  was  situate  between  Ti- 
bur,  Pneneate,  Bola.  and  Labicum.  (iVi66y,  Vtag. 
Anttq  ,  vol.  I,  p.  261)  It  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
destroyed  Hy  Camillus.  (Lie,  8,  13.)  Horace  men- 
tions the  Regio  Pedana  in  one  of  In*  epistle*  (1,4. — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  74.) 

PkgasIdks,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from  the 
fountain  Hippocrene,  which  the  winged  steed  Pegasns 
is  said  to  have  produced  with  a  blow  of  hia  hoof. 
{Propert,  3.  1,  12.—  Ovid,  Hermd.,  16,  37  —  Cefa- 
mr.lla,  10,  278  ) 

Pk.gasus,  a  winged  steed,  the  offspring  of  Neptune 
and  Medusa,  and  which  sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of 
the  latter  after  her  bead  had  been  severed  by  Pers- 
eus. (Apollod.,  2,  4.  2  —  Tzetx  ad  Lyeophr.,  17.) 
Hesiod  says  he  was  called  Pcga*o*  (jlr/yneoc)  because 
horn  near  the  sources  (ntryai)  of  Ocean.  (Throg., 
282.)  As  soon  as  he  was  born  he  flew  upward,  and 
fixed  his  abode  on  Monnt  Helicon,  where  with  a  blow 
of  his  hoof  he  produced  the  fountain  Hippocrene. 
(.(hid,  Met.,  ft.  256,  teqq.)  He  used,  however,  to 
come  and  drink  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of  Pirene. 
on  4heAcrocorinthos,ahd  it  was  here  that  Bellerophon 
caught  him  preparatory  to  bis  enterprise  sgainat  the 
Chimera.  After  throwing  off  Bellerophon  when  the 
latter  wished  to  fly  to  the  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
his  course  to  the  skies,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
by  Jupiter.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  srttcle  Beller- 
ophon )  Pegasus  was  the  favourite  of  the  Moses, 
who  derived  from  him,  among  the  poets,  the  appella- 
tion of  "  Pcgasidei."  The  fountain  of  Hippocrene  i* 
t  likewise  called  from  him  "  Pegasides  ■neV  or  "  P#- 
'  ga,„  *nd*»    tTtrtx.  ad  Lyc^kr.,  t.  c.-ApoU*., 
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I  c  —  (hid,  Met,  4,  795  — Hygin,  fab.,  57  —  Van 
Slaocren*  ad  Hytrin.,  t.  e  )—  lhe  horse,"  obwnw 
Knight,  was  sacred  to  Neptuoe  and  the  rivers ;  and 
employed  as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters,  on  account 
of  a  supposed  affinity,  which  we  do  not  find  that  mod- 
em naturalists  have  observed.  Hence  came  the  com- 
position, so  frequent  on  the  Carthaginian  coins,  of  the 
horse  with  the  asterisk  of  the  sun,  or  the  winged  disk 
and  hooded  snakes,  over  his  back  ;  and  also  the  use 
made  of  him  as  an  emblematical  device  on  the  medals 
of  many  Greek  cities.  In  some  instances  the  body  of 
(be  animal  terminates  in  plumes ;  and  in  others  has 
only  wings,  so  aa  to  form  the  Pegasus,  fabled  by  the 
later  Greek  poela  to  have  been  ridden  by  Dellerophon, 
but  only  known  to  the  ancient  theogonists  aa  (he  bear- 
er of  Aurora,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, an  allegory  of  which  the  meaning  is  obvious." 
(Inquiry  into  the  Sqmb.  Lang .,  dec  ,  $  111.  —  Claw. 
Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the  constellation 
Pegasus,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greek  astrono- 
mers always  give  it  the  simple  appellation  of  "ik< 
Horse"  ('lirirof).  The  name  Ilf yaoof  first  comes  in 
among  the  later  mythological  poets.  It  does  not  even 
occur  in  Aratus  ;  the  poet  merely  remarking  that  this 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  ssme  horse  whose  hoof  produced 
the  fountain  Hippocrene.  (Aral.,  PKatn.,  319.)  Era* 
tosthenea,  however,  says  (c.  18)  that  this  is  the  steed, 
as  some  think,  which,  after  Bellerophon  had  been 
thrown  from  it,  flew  upward  to  the  stars.  The  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  according  to  him,  an  erroneous  one, 
since  the  steed  in  the  heavens  haa  no  wings.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  this  remark  of  Eratosthenes, 
tut  the  custom  of  representing  Pegasus  with  wings 
came  in  at  a  later  period.  They  arc  added  in  Ptolemy. 
The  Komans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeka,  call  the  con- 
stellation simply  Bquus.  for  which  the  poets  substi- 
tute Sonipes,  Sontnes  alt*,  Cornipes,  and  other  simi- 
lar expressions.  The  name  Pegasus  appears  to  occur 
tnty  in  Germanicus  (v.  221,  282).  Ovid  baa  Eq uus 
Oorgoneus,  in  allusion  to  the  fabled  birth  of  the  steed. 
{Fast.,  3,  450.— IdcUr,  Stemnamen,  p.  115.) 

Pklaoomi a,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia  bordering  on 
(llyria.  The  Pclagones,  though  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer aa  a  distinct  people,  were  probably  known  to  him, 
from  his  naming  Pelagon,  the  father  of  Aeteropeus, 
a  Pxoixan  warrior.  (Compare  Strabo,  331.)  They 
must  at  one  time  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  Upper  Thessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia  Tripolitis,  and  it  ia  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Gatterer,  in  his  learned  com- 
mentary on  ancient  Thrace  (Com  Soc.  Gott.,  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  that  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Pxonians,  who  came  from  Aaia  Minor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  the  Strymorr  and 
Peneua.  (Herod  ,  7.  20  —  Strab.,  327  )  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Ltvy,  in  his  account 
of  the  wars  between  the  Komans  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  ita  northern  frontiers  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  communication  between  the  two  countries  was 
carefully  guided  by  the  Macedonian  monarchs.  (Lfc., 
31,  28  )  This  pass  led  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus.  An  sccount  of  it  is  given  in  Brown's  Travels, 
p.  45.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  269.)  — II. 
Civitas,  a  city  of  Pelagonia,  the  capital  of  the  fourth 
division  of  Roman  Macedonia.  (Lie.,  45, 29.)  Little 
ia  known  of  it.  Ita  existence  at  a  late  period  appears 
from  the  Synccdemus  of  Hieroclcs,  and  the  Byzantine 
biatorian  Malchus,  who  speaks  of  the  strength  of  its 
citadel.  (  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  270.)—  III. 
Tripolilia  or  Tripolia,  a  district  of  Thesaaly,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titaresius.  It 
was  called  Tripolitis  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining three  principal  towns  ;  which,  as  Ltvy  informs 
aa  (43, 53),  were  Auras,  Dolicbe,  and  Pythium.  This 


district  was  connected  with  Macedonia  by  a  marrow 
defile  over  the  Cambuntan  uiountetue.  Livy  < 
this  same  canton  in  one  part  of  his  history 
name  of  Ager  Tripolitauua  (36,  10 — Cramer's  Jar. 
Greece,  vol.  l,p  365). 

Pblasci  (llelaoyot),  were  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece,  as  far  aa  the  knowledge  of  tbe  Greek* 
themselves  extended.  A  dynasty  of  Pelasgic  chiefs 
existed  in  Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  is  mention- 
ed in  Greek  traditions.  Dana  us  ia  in  tbe  moth,  Bes- 
calion  in  tbe  eighth,  and  Cadmua  in  the  seventh  gener- 
ation before  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Pboroncus,  the  Ps» 
lasgian,  ia  in  tbe  eighteenth  generation  before  itut 
epoch.  The  Greek  trad  it  tons  represent  tbe  Pdatpc 
race  as  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all  pent  af 
Greece  and  the  islands  of  the  .£gean.  Tbe  »u»l« 
of  Hellas,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  66),  wasongi- 
nally  called  Pelaagta ;  and  ^Eachylus  (Supfi-,  SW) 
introduces  Pclasgus,  king  of  Argos,  as  claiming  for 
the  people  named  after  him  all  the  country  iWugb 
which  tbe  Algua  flows,  and  to  the  west  of  the  SiryiwM. 
We  find  mention  of  the  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, Thrace,  Tbesprotia,  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Pbocia 
(Strab.,  Ml— Herod,  8,  44.)  Tbe  oracles  of  Ikxle- 
ua  and  Delphi  were  originally  Pelasgic  (Strab  ,  402  — 
Herod.,  2,  52),  and  Clinton  (Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1.  p  M) 
and  Niebuhr  (Ram.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  27)  have  adduces 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Macedonians  were  sites 
Pelasgic  race.  We  likewise  find  traces  of  lbs  Peu#- 
gi  in  many  of  the  talanda  of  the  .Egean  Sea,  as  Lev- 
nos,  Imbros.  Ijesboa,  Chtoa,  dec.  (Strab.,  631),  ltd 
Herodotus  informs  us  (7,  95),  that  tbe  islands  wis 
inhabited  by  the  Pelagic  race  till  tbey  were  suUiues 
by  the  Ionians.  Tbe  neighbouring  coast  of  Asa  Mi- 
nor was  also  inhabited  in  many  parts  bv  the  PrU^L 
(Strab.,  621.)  Tbe  country  afterward  called 
was  occupied  by  Pelasgians  (Herod  ,  7, 95),  and  hence 
Anlandros  was  called  Pelasgic  in  the  time  of  HerooV 
tus  (7,  42).  Trallca  in  Carta  waa  a  Pekugic  t«*a 
(Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hut,  vol.  1,  p.  33),  and  two  of  lost- 
towns  on  tbe  Hellespont  were  still  extant  in  the  tarn 
of  Herodotus  (1,  67).  Tbe  preceding  authorities  us 
sufficient  to  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  PelasjK 
race ;  but  it  ia  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  Iron 
what  quarter  they  originally  came.  Many  modem 
writers  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  ont> 
nal  nests  of  the  human  race,  that  the  Pelasgians  •pre* 
themselves  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Hdlst- 
pont,  and  around  the  northern  shores  of  the  JL'"8 
Sea.  (Maiden,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  69. — Monk,  Are 
Pelasgi&t,  c  1.)  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  opmioe, 
though  it  is  opposed  to  many  Greek  tradition*,  wbxh 
represent  the  Pelopoonesus  as  the  original  seat  of  (at 
Pelaagians,  whence  they  apread  to  Thessaly,  and  Lb  race 
to  tbe  islands  of  the  iEgean  and  the  Asiatic  cout— 
The  Pelasgi  were  also  widely  spread  over  the  touts  of 
Italy  ;  and  the  placea  in  which  thev  appear  to  ru»e 
been  settled  are  indicated  by  Maiden  (Rom.  Hut,? 
72,  »eqq.)  and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hut  ,  vol.  1,  p  **• 
seqq.).  There  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting,  as  too* 
modern  writers  have  done,  the  account  of  DionyiJO*. 
that  the  Pelasgi  emigrated  from  Greece  to  Italy.  — I" 
some  parts  of  Greece,  tbe  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  the  Istcat  times.  The  Arca- 
dians were  always  considered  by  the  Greeks  tbruwlvef 
ss  pure  Pelaagiana,  and  a  Pelaagian  dynasty  reup*« 
in  Arcadia  until  the  second  Mcasenian  war.  (Htrsd., 
I,  146  —Id.,  2,  171. — /of.,  8,  73.)  According  toHe- 
rodotua  (8,  44  ;  I,  57),  tbe  Athcniaoe  were  a  PrUa- 
gic  race,  which  bad  settled  in  Attica  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  bad  undergone  no  change  except  by  receif • 
u\g  a  new  name  and  adopting  a  new  language  In 
most  parts  of  Greece,  however,  the  Pelasgic  race  be- 
came intermingled  with  the  Hellenic  ;  but  tbe  Pe\uf 
probably  at  all  limes  formed  the  principal  part  of  tot 
population  of  Greece).   The  Hellenes  excelled  tbe  Pe- 
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!aagt  ia  mtliUiy  proweM  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
were  thus  euabled,  ia  some  cues,  to  expel  the  Pelas- 
gi from  the  country,  though  the  Helleues  generally 
settled  among  the  Pelasgi  as  a  conquering  people. — 
Tb«  connexion  between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  races 
ha*  l>een  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  modern 
writers.  Msuy  critics  have  maintained  that  they  be- 
longed to  entirely  different  races,  and  some  have  been 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  Pelaegians  an  Etrurian  or 
Pbimucian  origin.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek 
writers  speak  of  the  Pelasgians  and  their  language  as 
barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (1, 
57)  lnfoims  us,  that  the  Pelasgtan  language  was  spo- 
ken in  his  time  at  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Helles- 
pont. This  language  be  describes  as  barbarous;  and 
on  this  fact  he  mainly  grounds  bis  general  argument  as 
to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable,  if 
the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  noue  or  a 
very  slight  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tongues 
should  have  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  and 
Arcadians,  who  are  admitted  to  have  been  of  pure  Pe- 
lasgic origin,  should  have  lost  their  original  language 
and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic  tongue.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarcely  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  language  and 
adopting  that  of  its  conquerors.  Though  the  Persians 
have  received  many  new  words  into  their  language  from 
their  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom- 
ination have  not  been  sufficient  to  change,  in  any  es- 
sentia) particular,  the  grammatical  forms  and  geueral 
structure  of  the  ancient  Persian  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  were  used  by  the  Norman  conquer- 
on  ID  bring  the  French  language  into  general  uso  in 
England,  the  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
element  of  the  English  language.  It  is  there- 
to suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
were  different  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
iich  formed  hy  their  union  the  Greek  language 
of  later  times. — The  ancient  writers  differ  as  much  re- 
specting the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelas- 
gi attained  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  as 
they  do  respecting  their  original  language.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  they  were  little  better  than 
a  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
Hellenes ;  but  others  represent  them,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  aa  having  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgians  as  cultivating 
agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Pelasgua  in  Arcadia, 
said  the  tradition,  taught  men  to  bake  bread.  (Pausan , 
1,  14,  1.)  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Uuzyges  yoked  bulls 
to  the  plough  (Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Bov^vyyt) ;  Pelas- 
gians invented  the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  an- 
imals (Etym.  Mag.,  ».  v.  ukcuv*. —  Bekker,  Anted, 
dr.,  357) ;  and  a  (Pelasgic)  Thesealiati  in  Egypt 
taught  the  art  of  measuring  land  (Etym.  Mag.,  ubi 
np.). — It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  {Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  70),  that  the  Grecian 
race  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  most  rapid 
progress  tn  civilization  and  intellectual  attainments, 
was  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian  blood  was  least  adul- 
terated by  foreign  mixture,  namely,  the  Ionians  of  At- 
tica and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia  ;  and  that  we  prob- 
ably owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of 
Greece  all  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  The  Dorians,  who  were  the  most 
strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to 
literature  or  the  fine  arts.  — Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  the  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  and 
aost  of  their  religious  rites  from  the  Pelaegians;  but, 
without  entering  into  these  questions,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  most 
ancient  architectural  monuments  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  work  of  theii  hands.  The  struc- 


turea  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  western  ccest  of 
Asia  Minor,  usually  called  Cyclopean,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legends,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walls 
of  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  nvay  properly  be  assigned  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  All  these  structures  are  character- 
ized by  the  immense  size  of  the  stones  with  which  they 
are  built.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  is  the 
treasury,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  tomb  of  Atreus  at 
Mycenat. —  It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  race.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  the  name  was  neAopyot,  and  Mr.  ThuiwaU 
rather  fancifully  supposes  that  the  appellation  was  de- 
rived from  opyoo  and  xtXu,  and  that  it  signified  "in* 
habitants"  or  "cultivators  of  the  plain."  The  analogy, 
however,  of  alrroXoc,  ruvpovoMc ,  dtc.,  seems,  as  Mr. 
Thirlwall  himself  confesses,  unfavourable  to  thia  ety- 
mology. (Hut.  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  50.)  There  is 
also  another  objection.  Such  a  derivation  of  the  nam* 
makes  the  Pelasgians  to  have  been  solely  addicted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  statement  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  We  are  told,  it  is  true,  that  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains.  The  pow- 
ers, too,  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and  protect  the) 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  growth  of  the  flocks,  appear 
to  have  been  the  eldest  Pelasgian  divinities  ;  but  this 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  the  natiosj 
crossed  the  sea  to  reach*  the  shores  of  Greece,  and 
thus  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  arts  con- 
nected with  navigation,  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ac- 
quired them.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the  Aegean 
are  peopled  by  Pelasgians,  the  piracies  of  the  Leleges 
precede  the  rise  of  the  first  rosritune  power  among  ibo 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsenian  Pelasgians  are  found  infest- 
ing the  seas  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  (  TkirlwaWt  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  60.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingenious  papei 
"  On  the  names  of  the  Antebellenic  inhabitants  ol 
Greece"  (Philol.  Museum,  vol.  1,  p.  609,  seqo.),  main- 
tains, that  the  name  Pelargi  (HtA.apyoi)  was  given  to 
the  race  on  account  of  their  rudeness  of  speech,  which 
sounded  "  to  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  Hellenic  ear" 
like  the  cry  of  the  stork  (neXapyoc).  Hence  the  peo 
pie  who  spoke  thus  were  called  HeXapyoi  or  storks. 
And  he  seeks  to  confirm  this  etymology  by  endeav- 
ouring to  show  that,  "among  birds,  the  stork  laboured 
under  the  heaviest  charge  of  defective  elocution ;" 
that,  he  was  held  to  have  no  tongue  at  all;  thai,  as 
being  u) /Ujtroof ,  he  was  especially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  people  of  barbarous  speech  ;  and  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Horner,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  K (/cover,  a  name  which 
appears  to  he  closely  analogous  to  the  Latin  Cicowta. 
This  etymology,  however,  pioves  loo  much.  It  is 
based  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  forms  of 
speech,  which,  from  what  bas  already  been  premised, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case.  This  same 
derivation  of  the  name  from  that  of  iteXapyoc,  "a 
stork,"  appears  also  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  is  founded  on  the  erroneous  idee  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  a  roaming  race.  Myrstlus  of  Lesbos 
related,  according  to  Dtonysiua  of  Hslicarnassus,  that 
the  Tyrrhenians,  flying  from  public  calamities  with 
which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tithes  they  had  not  offered  that  of  their  children, 
had  quilled  their  home,  and  had  long  roamed  about  be- 
fore they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode ;  and  that,  as 
they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning,  the 
name  of  Pelargi,  or  atorks,  was  given  to  them !  (Dion. 
Hal.,  1,  33.)  This  etymology  is  about  as  valuable  as 
the  one  which  deduces  Ptlasgus  from  Peleg,  or  Grains 
from  Ren.  Nor  is  that  derivation  much  superior  which 
traces  Pelasgua  to  irlA/iyor,  "the  sea,"  and  makes  the 
name  refer  to  the  maritime  habits  of  the  race.  It  is 
sanctioned,  indeed,  by  the  authority  of  He 
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{Opuse.,  vol.  2,  p.  174),  bat  it  offend*  grievously 
against  analogy  (Lobeck,  ad  Phryn.,  p.  109) ;  and  if 
it  be  applicable  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelaagians  of  later 
time*,  it  certainly  is  not  so  to  the  origins!  Pelasgians 
of  Dudona  or  Thessaly.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  style  of 
building  ascribed  to  the  Pelaagic  race  may  furnish  us 
with  ati  etymology  for  their  name,  equal,  at  least  in 
point  of  plsosibility,  to  any  of  those  which  have  thus 
far  been  enumerated.  The  term  Pelargx  may  mean 
"stone-builders"  or  "  stone-vorkers,"  as  indicating  a 
race  whose  missive  style  of  architecture  may  have  ex- 
cited the  wonder  of  the  early  Greeks,  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  species  of  national  appellation.  Thus,  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect,  niXa  signified  "a  stone'*  (rdf 
weXor,  rove  ?aQovc,  Kara  ri/v  Maxedovwi'  fuvr/v. — 
U/puim,  ad  Demos  tk  ,  dt  fats,  lee.,  p.  376,  B ,  ed. 
Franco/.,  1 604.  —  Compare  Kuknken,  ad  Tint.  Lex, 
p.  270),  ond  kpyov  (or  Fupyov)  is  an  earlier  form  for 
ieyov  (Boekh,  Corf.  Inscript,  fasc  ,  1,  p.  29,  83) 
The  two  old  forma,  then,  iriXa  ('  «  stone")  and  upyov 
("wore"),  may  perhaps  have  prod-iced,  by  their  com- 
bination,  the  name  of  tleXnpyot  ( Encycl.  Vs.  Knotct., 
vol.  17.  p  377,  seqq. — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p 
l,seqo.-—Curhu»,  de  Anttqws  Italics  incota,  <f  6,  seqq. 

—  Knur,  Hellas,  vol.  I,  p  404,  stqq  —TkirlvmlTs 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  33.  seqq.—Pktlologteal  Museum,  vol 
1,  p.  613  ) 

Pai.<aolcoH  (HclaoytKov),  a  name  given  to  the 
moat  ancient  part  of  tne  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis 
•t  .a mens,  irom  its  nivmg  t>een  constructed  oy  tne 
Pelasgi,  who,  in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  settled 
in  Attica,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walla.  The  rampart  raised  by  this 
people  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athens, 
and  included  also  a  portion  of  ground  below  the  wall 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  Thia  bad 
been  allotted  to  the  Pelasgi  while  they  resided  at 
Athens,  and  on  their  departure  it  wsa  forbidden  to  be 
inhabited  or  cultivated.  (Tkneyd.,  2,  7.  —  Pollux,  8, 
102  —  Myrnl.,  ap.  Dion.  Hal  ,  I,  19  —  Herod.,  2, 61. 

—  Id.,  6,  137.)  It  was  apparently  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  citadel,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  southern  wall  was  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Cimonium.  {Cramer's  Arte. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  382  ) 

PcLAsoidris,  a  district  of  -Tbessaly,  occupying  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Peneus  as  far  as  the  sea.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  the  Perrhajbi,  a  tribe  of  Peles- 
gic  origin.  (Simon.,  ap  5/r«6.,441. — Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol  1.  p.  363  ) 

pBLAsooe,  an  ancient  monarch  of  the  Pelasgi.  ( Vid. 
Pelasgi ) 

PblbthronTi,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithss,  be- 
cause they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
nium,  in  Thcssaly.  (Virg  .,  Georg.,  3,  116.)  Pele- 
thronium  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  Pelton. 

Pslkus,  a  king  of  Tbessaly,  son  of  jEacus  mon- 
arch of  *£gina,  and  the  nymph  Endeis  the  daughter 
of  Chiron.  Having  been  accessory,  along  with  Tela- 
mon,  to  the  death  of  their  brother  Phocus,  he  waa  ban- 
ished from  his  native  island,  but  found  an  asylum  at 
the  eoort  of  Eurytus,  eon  of  Actor,  king  of  Phthia  in 
Tbessaly.  He  married  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eu- 
rytus, and  received  with  her.  as  a  marriage  portion, 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Peleua  was  present 
with  Eurytus  at  the  chase  of  the  Calvdonian  hour  ; 
but,  having  unfortunately  killed  his  father-in-law  with 
the  javelin  which  he  had  hurled  against  the  animal, 
he  waa  again  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  His  second 
benefactor  was  Acsatus,  king  of  [oleos ;  but  here 
again  he  waa  involved  in  trouble,  through  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  Astydatnia,  or,  as  Hor- 
ace calls  her.  Hippolyte,  the  queen  of  Acsatus.  (Kid. 
Acastus  )  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus,  as  fully 
ehown  by  his  resisting  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
tnia, the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  goddess  in 
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riage.  The  spouse  selected  for  him  wis  the  ks- 
|  nymph  Thetis,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  him- 
I  aelf  and  his  brother  Neptune ;  bat  Themis  having  de- 
clared that  her  child  would  be  greater  than  htts-jc, 
the  gods  withdrew.  (Pxnd.,  Isth  ,  8,  58,  seqq.)  OuV 
era  say  that  she  waa  courted  by  Jupiter  alone,  till  he 
was  informed  by  Prometheus  that,  if  he  had  a  son  by 
her,  that  son  would  dethrone  him  (Apollcd ,  3,  13, 
1  — Schol.  ad  II.,  1,  519.)  Others,  again,  maintain 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  m- 
sent  to  the  wishes  of  Jupiter,  snd  that  the  god,  m  bu 
anger,  condemned  her  to  espouse  a  mortal ;  or  that  Ja- 
no  herself  selected  Peleus  for  her  apouse.  (/f.ti, 
W.  —  ApoU.  Rhod.,  4.  793,  seqq.)  Chiron,  bemf, 
made  aware  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  advised  Peleus  to 
aspire  to  the  bed  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  snd  instruct- 
ed him  how  to  win  her.  He  therefore  lay  in  wait,  ud 
seised  and  held  her  faat,  though  she  changed  henelf 
into  every  Variety  of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a 
serpent,  and  a  lioness.  {Pind ,  Nem-,  4,  101  — Sopi, 
frag.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Nem  ,  3, 60.)  The  wedding  an 
solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  all  honouieJ 
it  with  their  preaence,  and  bestowed  armour  on  the 
bridegroom.  (?/.,  17,  195  —  ft.,  18,  84  )  Ckiwn 
gave  nim  the  famous  ashen  spear  afterward  wielded 
by  his  son ;  and  Neptune  beatowed  on  him  tk  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  steeds  Balius  and  Xanthos.  The 
offspring  of  this  union  was  tbe  celebrated  Achilles. 
According  to  one  account,  Peleus  was  deserted  bi  btt 
goddess-wife  for  not  allowing  her  to  cast  the  mfint 
Achillea  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  water,  to  try  if  he 
were  mortal.  (Kid.  Achilles)  This,  however.  i»  i 
po*i  Homeric  fiction,  since  Homer  represents  PeleM 
and  Thetis  as  dwelling  together  all  the  lifetime  of 
their  son.  Of  Peleus  it  is  farther  related,  that  be  >w- 
vived  his  son,  and  even  grandson  {Od  ,  11,  493  — 
Eurrp  .,  Androm).  and  died  in  misery  in  the  islardof 
Cos  (Callim  ,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Pind  ,  Pytk  .,  3,  1*7. 
— Keight  try's  Mythology,  p.  313,  seqq.)  It  w»« 
tbe  nuptials  of  Peleus  arid  Thetis  that  the  goddew  of 
Discord  threw  the  apple  of  gold  into  the  middle  of  tbe 
assembled  deities,  with  which  was  connected  so  mutt 
misfortune  for  both  the  Trojans  and  the  Greek* 
( Kid  Helena,  and  Paria  ) 

Pkluobs,  daughters  of  Pelias.  (Kid.  Jason,  ad 
also  Pelias,  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  article  ) 

Pki.ias.  the  twin  brother  of  Nclcus,  was  sot  of 
Neptune  by  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Satmoneos  The 
mother,  to  conceal  her  disgrace,  exposed  her  twm- 
sons  as  soon  as  they  were  born  A  troop  of  mi**, 
followed  by  their  keeper,  passing  by  where  tbet  by. 
one  of  the  mares  touched  the  face  of  one  of  tbe  in- 
fants with  her  hoof,  snd  made  it  livid  {iriXim)  Tat 
keeper  took  and  reared  the  babes,  naming  tbe  e-t* 
with  the  mark  Pelias.  tbe  other  Neleus.  When  riirr 
grew  up  they  discovered  their  mother,  and  resohed » 
kill  her  stepmother  Sidero,  by  whom  sbe  wsstrsrlb/ 
treated.  They  pursued  her,  accordingly,  to  the  »h« 
of  Juno ;  and  Pelias,  who  never  showed  any  rrr«™ 
for  that  goddess,  slew  her  before  it.  The  broken 
afterward  fell  into  discord,  and  Pelias  abode  at  Ides*, 
but  Neleus  settled  in  Elis,  where  he  butlt  a  to*s 
named  Pylos.  Tyro  afterward  married  ber  oncle 
Crcthetis,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  J2son.  fl*- 
res,  and  Amythaon.  Cretheus  was  succeeded  in  tbe 
kingdom  of  lolcos  by  ;Eaon.  who  became  by  A»> 
mede  the  father  of  Jason.  Pelias,  by  force  or  fri'd. 
deprived  ^Eson  of  his  kingdom,  and  then  sought  lbs 
life  of  the  infant  Jason  ;  but  the  parents  of  the  Utter 
gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and  meantime  contetea 
him  by  night  to  the  cave  of  the  centaur  Chaen, » 
whose  care  they  committed  him  — Tbe  rest  of  tbe  le- 
gend of  Pelias  will  be  found  under  the  article  J«'0« 
I  {Apottod.,  1,  9,  7,  seqq  —Od  ,  1 1,  235.  stqq  )  P*!,M 
married  Anaxibia  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or,  aa  «bei 
I  say,  Philomache  tbe  daughter  of  i 
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by  her  the  father  of  one  son,  Acastus,  and  of  four  I 
daughters,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  Hippolhoe,  and  Alee** 
tu.  ( ApolUtd.,  1,  9,  10.)  These  daughters  were 
called  Peliades,  and  became,  unwittingly,  through 
(be  ads  of  Medea,  the  slayers  of  their  sire.  ( Vid. 
Jason.) 

PsLiOM,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  as  the  son  of 
Peleus.    (  VU.  Peleus  ) 

Pbuoni,  an  Italian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Sabine 
race,  according  to  Ovid  (Fast.,  3,  96),  but,  according 
to  Feat  us,  deriving  their  origin  from  lllyria.  The 
statement  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  probable  one,  if 
we  consider  the  uniformity  of  language,  customs,  and 
character  apparent  in  all  tho  minor  tribes  of  central 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  ihe  Sarnniles,  between  whom  and 
the  Sabinea  these  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  in  the  Oscan  chain — The  Peligni  were 
situate  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Marsi,  and 
bad  Corfinium  for  their  chief  town.  They  derive  some 
consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plans  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
efforts  of  the  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  (Slrab., 
241  )— The  country  of  the  Peligni  waa  amall  in  ex- 
lent,  and  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  climate,  as  well  aa  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  stresms.  (Horace,  Off  ,  3,  19.  — Ovid,  Fast.,  4, 
685.)  That  some  portion  of  it,  however,  wss  fertile, 
*re  learn  also  from  the  latter  poet.  (Am.,  3,  16.— 
Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  332.) 

Paulo*,  I.  a  range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  along 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast.  Its  principal  summit 
rises  behind  Iolcos  and  Onnenium.  The  chain  ex- 
tends from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Boebei's,  where  it  unites  with  one  of  toe  ramifications 
of  Ossa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesia. 
(Strabo,  443.  —  Herod  ,  7,  129  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  429.)  In  a  fragment  of  Dices  r- 
chus  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed description  of  Ptlioo  audits  botanies!  productions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  both  aa  to 
forest-trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  (Cramer, 
L  c  )  On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  waa 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Acta? us,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demetriaa 
ascended  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest ; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit, 
that  they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  (Di- 
utarck.,  p.  29.)  It  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pel  ion  the  epithet  of  stormy.  (Pyth., 
9.  6.) — Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  as  the  ancient 
abode  of  tho  Centaurs,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
it  be  (11,%,  743.  — Compare  Pind.,  Pylk.,  2,  83 ) 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  tbe  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  aa  Dicaearchus  relates,  occupied  the  high- 
est point  of  tbe  mountain.  (Cramer,  I.  c.)  In  their 
wars  against  the  gods,  tbe  giants,  aa  the  poeta  fable, 
placed  Ossa  upon  Peliofi,  and  "  rolled  upon  Ossa  the 
leafy  Olympua,"  in  their  daring  attempt  to  scale  the 
keavens.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  281,  sea  )  The  famous 
spear  of  Peleus,  which  descended  to  his  son  Achilles, 
and  which  none  but  the  latter  and  his  parent  could 
wield,  was  cut  from  an  ash-tree  on  this  mountain,  and 
thence  received  its  name  of  Pelias.  (Horn.,  II.,  16, 
144.) — II.  A  city  of  lllyria,  on  the  Macedonian  bor- 
der, and  commanding  a  pass  leading  into  that  country, 
it  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its 
situation  ;  and  Arrian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
bis  relation  of  an  attack  made,  upon  it  by  Alexander. 
(Exp.  AL,  1,  6,  seqq.)  We  must  look  for  it,  most 
probably,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  district 
of  Castoria  (tbe  ancient  Orestis)  from  that  of  Okrida. 
It  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  modern  town,  of 
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Bichlistas,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
( Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pslla,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  tbe  top  of  the 
Sinua  Tbermaicus,  on  tbe  confines  of  Emetbia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  tbe  kingdom  when  Edesaa  wa« 
annihilated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gran- 
deur to  Philip  and  to  hit  son  Alexander,  who  was  born 
there,  and  who  waa  bencc  styled  PeliausJuvents by  the 
Roman  poeta.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzeiilitiue,  its 
more  ancient  appellation  was  Bunoinus  and  Uunomeia, 
which  it  exchanged  for  the  narao  of  ita  founder  Pelias. 
Livy  describes  it  aa  situate  on  a  hill  which  fsced  the 
southwest,  and  aurrounded  with  morasses  formed  by 
stagnant  watera  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so  deep  as  to 
be  impassable  either  in  winter  or  in  summer.  In  the 
morass  nearest  the  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immense  labour,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
wall,  and  secure  against  any  injury  from  the  surround- 
ing moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  join  the 
city  rampart,  but  it  waa  divided  from  it  by  a  river 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  was  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  was  called  Ludiaa,  Loe- 
dias,  and  Lydiua.  (Lav.,  44, 46.)  The  baths  of  Pel- 
la  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  producing  bil 
iary  complaints,  as  we  are  informed  by  tbe  comic  poet 
Macho.  (Aiken.,  8,  41.)  PeUa,  under  tbe  Romans, 
was  made  the  chief  town  of  tbe  third  region  ef  Mace- 
don.  (Lip., 45, 29.)  It  waa  situated  oo  the  Via  Eg- 
natia,  according  to  Strabo  (323)  and  the  Itineraries. 
From  the  coins  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  waa 
colonized  by  Julius  Cassar.  Under  the  late  emperors  it 
assumed  the  title  of  Col.  Jul.  Pclia;  and  it  is  prob- 
able, as  Mannert  has  observed,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Diocleaian  this  name  was  exchanged  for  Dioclesianop- 
olis,  which  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  33U. 
— Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479).  Its  ancient  ap- 
pellation, however,  still  remained  in  use,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Jornandes  (J?.  G  ,56)  and  Hierocles  (Sy- 
necdem.,p.  638).  The  ruins  of  Pella  are  yet  visible  on 
the  spot  called  Palatisa  or  AUklisi  by  the  Turks. 
"II  ne  reate  plus  de  PeUa,"  says  Beaujour,  "que 
quelqucs  rut  nee  inaignificantea ;  mais  on  voit  encore 
le  pourlour  de  son  magnifique  port,  et  les  vestiges  du 
canal  qui  joignoit  ce  port  a  la  mer  par  le  niveau  le 
mieux  entendu.  Les  mosquees  de  Jenidji  ont  ete" 
baties  avec  les  debris  des  palaia  dee  rots  Mscedoni- 
ens."  (Tableau  slat  Commerce  de  la  Greet,  vol.  1,  p. 
87. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  225.) 

Pixlikb,  a  city  of  Achaia,  southwest  of  Sicyon, 
situate  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about  sixty  sudia 
from  the  sea.  From  the  nature  of  ita  position,  tbe  town 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parte.  (Pausan.,  7,  26. 
— Strabo,  386.)  Ita  name  was  derived  either  from  tbe 
Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was  son  of 
Pborbas.  (ApoUon.,  Arg.,  1, 176— /W,  J/.,  2, 574.) 
Tbe  PeUeniana  alone  among  the  Achstaiss  first  aided 
the  Lacedamonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though 
afterward  all  the  other  states  followed  their  example. 
(Tkucyd.,  2,  9.)  They  were  often  engsged  in  hostil- 
ities with  their  neighbours  the  Phliasians  and  Sicyo- 
nians.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  2.)  Pellene  waa  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which 
were  given  aa  prises  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic 
games  held  there  in  honour  of  Mercury.  (Pindar, 
Olymp.,  9, 146.)  Tbe  ruins  of  Pellene  are  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Tricala,  as  we  are  ssaured  by  Sir.  W. 
Gell,  who  obtsined  his  information  from  Col.  Leske. 
(Itin.  of  the  More*,  p.  20,  —  Cramer's  Anc  Greet** 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

Pklopxa  or  Paxoria,  a  daughter  of  Tfiyestes,  the 
brother  of  Atreus.  She  became,  by  her  own  paieat, 
tbe  mother  of  jEgisthus.   ( VuL  Atreus.) 

PblopIoas,  son  of  Hippoclua,  belonged  to  oee  of  tbe 
principal  families  of  Thebes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mauttnea  (B.C.  385),  in  which  the 
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Thebans  took  pert  as  allies  or  the  Lacedemonians, 

under  the  Spartan  king  Agesipolia.  In  tbia  battle, 
Ptlopidas  being  wounded  aiitl  tlirown  down,  was  aaved 
from  death  by  Epaminondas,  who  protected  him  with 
his  shield,  maintaining  hia  ground  against  the  Arcadi- 
•oa  until  the  Laceda moniaus  came  to  tboir  relief,  and 
saved  both  their  bvea.  From  that  time  a  close  friend- 
ship waa  formed  between  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidaa, 
which  laated  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  When  the 
Lacedemonian*  surprised  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  and 
established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  that  city, 
Pclopidas,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired 
to  Athens,  together  with  a  number  of  other  citizens 
After  a  time,  be  and  hia  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with  their  friends  in  Thebes,  for  surprising  and  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular  gov- 
ernment. Pelopidae  and  some  of  his  friends  aet  off 
from  Athens  dieguixed  as  hunters,  found  mesne  to  en- 
ter Thebes  unobserved,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued  in  the  night, 
and.  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.  The  people  then  rose  in 
•row,  and,  having  proclaimed  Pelopidaa  their  com- 
mander, they  obliged  the  Spartan  gam  son  toaurrender 
the  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  379).  Pclopidas 
toon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  and  thua  divide  the  attention  of  the  for- 
mer power.  The  war  between  the  Thebana  and  the 
Lacedemonians  was  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Bce- 
otia  by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidaa,  having  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  several  akirmiahes,  ventured 
to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegyra?, 
near  Orchomcnus.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  defeat- 
ed, and  thua  Pelopidas  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible;  a  fact 
which  wsa  afterward  confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Leoc- 
tra  (B.C.  371),  in  which  Pelopidaa  fought  under  the 
command  of  his  friend  Epaminondas.  In  the  year 
369  B  C,  the  two  friends,  being  appointed  two  of  the 
Boeotarcha  (P«7.,  Vtt.  Ptlop.,  c.  24),  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  and 
other  elates  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
carried  their  incursions  into  I*aconia  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Having  conquered  Messcnia,  they  invited  the 
descendants  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone 
into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  re- 
people  their  country.  They  thus  confined  the  power 
of  Sparta  to  the  limita  of  Laconia.  Pelopidaa  and 
Epaminondas,  on  their  return  to  Thebes,  were  tried 
for  hsving  retained  the  commai>d  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  acquitted  ;  and 
Pelopidaa  was  afterward  employed  against  Alexander, 
tyrant  of  Phers?.  who  was  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  Thcssaly.  He  defeated  him.  From 
Theses  Iv  be  was  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  and 
son  of  Amyntas  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
Hsving  succeeded  in  thia,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages. 
A  year  after,  however,  Ptolemy  murdered  hia  brother 
Alexander,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Pelop- 
idae, being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late  king, 
enlisted  a  band  of  mercenaries,  with  which  he  marched 


against  Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
hold  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiccaa,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of  age.  and 
to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes;  and  he  gave  to  Pelop- 
idaa hie  own  son  Philoxenue  snd  fifty  of  his  compan- 
ions as  hosugee.  Some  time  aftei,  Pelopidaa,  being 
in  Thesealy,  wee  treacherously  surprised  and  made 
prisons*  Alexander  of  Pheras,  but  the  Thebana  sent 
Epaminonoas  with  sn  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
release  him.  The  Thebans,  soon  after,  having  discov- 
ered that  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  had  aent  ambss- 
to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Axtaxerxes,  king 


of  Persia,  seat  on  their  part  Pelopidis  to  auppon  dub- 
own  interest  st  the  same  court.  Hia  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him,  snd  be  waa  received  by  the  Peruana  wsh 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxes  showed  htm  peculiar  £»- 
vour.  Pelopidaa  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which  the  las- 
bans  were  styled  the  king's  hereditary  friends,  ami  a 
which  the  independence  of  each  of  the  Greek  tuiea, 
including  Messeuia,  waa  fully  recognised.  He  iocs 
disappointed  the  ambition  «f  Sparta  and  of  AuW, 
which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over  the  rest.  Tbt 
Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  they  pst  then 
ambassador  Tunagoras  to  death  on  hia  return  toAthrni. 
Pelopidaa,  after  his  return,  waa  appointed  to 
againat  Alexander  of  Phers?,  who  had  commute 
encroachments  in  Tbessaty.  Hut,  when  lhe  artov  «u 
on  the  point  of  marching,  an  eclipse  of  the  sob  took 
place,  which  so  dismayed  the  Thebans  that  PeiopMUs 
was  obliged  to  set  off  witb  only  800  volunteers,  inwt- 
ing  to  the  Thessalians,  who  joined  him  on  theisms. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  place  called 
Cynoscephala).  Pelopidaa,  by  great  exertions,  altbo^ga 
hia  army  waa  much  inferior  in  numbers,  obtained  an  id- 
vantage,  snd  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  retreaurf. 
when  Pelopidaa,  venturing  too  far  amid  lbs  caenj, 
was  slain.  Toe  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  TbesmlaiJi 
at  his  loss  was  unbounded  :  tbey  paid  splendid  fuoeitJ 
bonoura  to  his  remaina.  The  Thebans  avenged  bis 
death  by  sending  a  fresh  army  against  Alexander,  «s* 
was  defeated,  and  was  soon  after  murdered  by  bi*  own 
wife. — Pelopidaa  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  successful  commanders  of  his  aft,  bat 
he  and  his  friend  Epaminondas  rank  among  tbe  most 
estimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece  (Pint ,  ftf. 
Prlop.—Xen.,  Hut.  Gr  —Pausart.,  9,  13,  cYc-£a- 
Cfct.  U:  KnotcL,  vol.  17,  p.  388,  see.) 

PiLOPONNBSilccat  Bkllom  is  the  name  given  to 
the  great  contest  between  Athens  sod  ber  allies  on  ix 
one  aide,  and  the-  Peloponneaisn  confederacy,  hviti 
by  Sparta,  on  tbe  olher.  which  lasted  from  431  to  404 
B.C.  The  war  was  a  consequence  of  the  jealousy  with 
which  Sparta  and  Alliens  regarded  each  other,  as ttatts 
each  of  which  was  siming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  u 
the  heads  respectively  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  races 
and  as  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forms  of  Civil  gvr* 
eminent,  oligarchy  and  democracy.  The  war  was  «*■ 
gerly  desired  by  a  strong  party  in  each  of  those  state* ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  find  sn  occasion  for  coma**- 
cing  hostilities,  especially  as  a  truce  for  thirty  yean  had 
been  concluded  between  Alliens  and  Sparia  ia  tbs 
year  B.C.  445.  Such  an  occasion  was  presented  by 
the  affairs  of  Corcyra  and  Potidsra.  In  a  quarrel,  wrks 
soon  became  s  war,  between  Corinth  ar.d  Corcyra,  re* 
apecting  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  latter  stale  (B.C. 
436),  the  Corey  res  na  applied  to  Athena  for  assistance. 
Their  request  was  granted,  aa  far  as  tbe  conclusion  sf 
a  defensive  alliance  between  Athens  snd  Corcyra,  and 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  which,  bow- 
ever,  soon  engaged  in  active  hostilities  against  tbe  Co- 
rinthians. Potidan,  on  the  isthmus  of  Fallens,  *•«  * 
Corinthian  colony,  and,  even  after  its  subjection  w 
Athens,  continued  to  receive  every  year  from  Cwnih 
certain  functionaries  or  officers  (iirids^iorpyw')  Tne 
Athenians,  suspecting  that  the  Potidassna  were  inclines' 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdiccaa,  king  of  Mscec1^ 
was  instigating  the  towns  of  Cbslctdice,  required  tbea 
to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  functionaries,  and  to  frit 
other  pledges  of  iheir  fidelity.  Tbe  PotidsiaDi  re- 
fused ;  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Chslcidian  town*, 
revolted  from  Athena,  and  received  aid  from  ConrA 
The  Athenians  sent  an  expedition  against  them,  and, 
after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  aiege  to  Potidca 
(B.C.  433).  The  Corinthians  now  obtained  s  not- 
ing of  the  Peloponneaian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  m 
which  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  with 
regard  to  Corcyra  and  Potides.  After  others  of  the 
allies  had  brought  their  charges  agaiust  Aineca,  and 
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mfter  some  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  state, 
the  Spartans  first,  and  afterward  all  the  allies,  decided 
that  Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved 
upon  immediate  war;  King  Arcrndamua  alone  recom- 
mended some  delay.    In  the  interval  necessary  for 
preparation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blame 
of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  Athenians,  by  send- 
ing three  several  embassies  to  Athens  with  demands  of 
such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted.    In  the  as- 
sembly which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  a  final  an- 
swer to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  the 
war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for  the  conduct  of  it.   He  ad- 
vised the  people  to  bring  all  their  moveable  properly 
from  the  country  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
provoked  to  give  them  battle  with  inferior  numbers,  but 
to  expend  all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  in  collecting  supplies  from  subject  states ; 
and  farther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the 
war  lasted.    His  advice  was  sdopted,  and  the  Spartan 
envoys  were  tent  home  with  a  refusal  of  their  de- 
ls, Imt  with  an  offer  to  refer  the  matters  iu  differ- 
to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer  which  the  Lace- 
tomans  had  no  intention  of  accepting.    After  this, 
i  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival  states 
was  discontinued.    Thucydide*  (2,  1)  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  from  the  early  spring  of  the  year  431 
B.C  ,  the  fifteenth  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when  a 
party  of  Thebans  made  an  attempt,  which  at  first  sue 
ceeded,  but  was  ultimately  defeated,  to  surprise  Pla- 
tes.   The  truce  being  thus  openly  broken,  both  par- 
ties addressed  themselves  to  the  war.    The  Pelopon- 
nesian  confederacy  included  all  the  states  of*Pelopoti- 
nesus  except  Achaia  (which  joined  them  afterward) 
and  Argos.  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris, 
Phocis,  lx>cris,  Boeotia,  the  island  of  Leuras,  and  the 
silies  of  Ambracia  and  Anactorium.    The  allies  of  the 
Athenians  were  Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samos  and 
th«*  other  islands  of  the  ASgean  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  subjection  (Thera  and  Melos,  which  were 
still  independent,  remained  neutral).  Plates,  the  Mes- 
senian  rolonv  in  Naupactus,  the  majority  of  the  Acar- 
nanians.  Corcyra,  Zacynthus.  and  the  Greek  colonics 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
Hellespont.    The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in 
her  land  forces,  which,  however,  consisted  of  contin- 
gents from  the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  lim- 
ited ;  the  Sj»srUns  were  also  deficient  in  money.  The 
Athenian  strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  which  was  manned 
chiefly  by  foreign  sailors,  whom  the  wealth  they  col 
lected  from  their  allfea  enabled  them  to  pay.  Thu- 
cydides  informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  de- 
liverers of  Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fighting 
in  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
through  their  tyranny,  and  to  which  the  states  which 
yet  retained  their  independence  fesred  to  be  brought 
into  subjection.    In  the  summer  of  the  year  431  B  C 
the  Peloponnesians  invaded  Attica  under  the  command 
of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta.    Their  progress  was 
dow,  ss  Archidamus  appears  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  try  what  could  be  done  by  intimidating  the 
Athenians  before  proceeding  to  extremities.    Yet  their 
presence  was  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  than  the 
people  had  anticipated ;  and,  when  Archidamus  made 
his  sppearance  at  Acharnss,  they  began  loodly  to  de- 
mand to  be  led  out  to  battle'.    Pericles  firmly  adhered 
to  his  plan  of  defence,  and  the  PelopontieMans  returned 
home.    Before  their  departure  the  Athenian?  had  sen 
out  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which  was  joined  by  fifty  " 
cyrean  ships,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus 
and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the  whole  dispo- 
of  the  chy  into  Megaris,  which  he  laid 


waste.    In  the  same  summer  the  Athenians  expelled 

the  inhabitants  of  jEgina  from  their  island,  which  they 
colonized  with  Athenian  settlers.  In  the  winter  there 
was  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who  bsd  fsllen 
in  the  wsr,  and  Pericles  pronounced  over  tbem  au  ora- 
tion, the  aubstance  of  which  la  preserved  by  Thucydi- 
des  (2,  35-46).  In  the  following  summer  (B.C  430) 
the  Peloponnesians  again  invaded  Attica  under  Archi- 
damus. who  now  entirely  laid  aside  the  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  the  year  before,  and  left  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  land  unravaged.  This  invasion  lasted 
forty  days.  In  the  mean  time,  a  grievous  pestilence 
broke  out  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  the  more  viru- 
lence on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydides,  who  was  himself  a 
sufferer,  has  left  s  minute  snd  apparently  fsithful  de- 
scription (2,  46,  stq  )  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
against  Pericles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  caN  an  assembly  to  defend  his  policy.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  prevent  any  overtures  for  peace 
being  made  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  he  himself 
wan  fined,  though  immediately  afterward  be  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  Peloponnesians  were  in 
Attica,  Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  Potidea 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians  on  favourable  terms. 
{Tkutyd  ,  2,  70  )  The  next  year  (B.C  420),  instead 
of  invading  Attica,  the  Peloponnesians  laid  siege  to 
Plata  .!  'J 'he  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  forced 
their  enemies  to  convert  tho  siege  into  a  blockade.  In 
the  same  summer,  an  invasion  of  Acamania  by  the 
Ambracians  and  s  body  of  Peioponnesisn  troops  was 
repulsed  ;  and  a  large  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  was 
to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acamania,  was  twice 
defeated  by  Phormion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.    An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  sgsinst 


the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns  wss  defeated  with  great 
loss.  In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  the  Athenians 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Srtalces,  king  of  the 
Odryse  in  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedon,  on 
which  occasion  Sitalees  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athe- 
nians to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  now  collected  an  army  of  150,000  men,  with  which 
he  first  invaded  Macedonia,  to  revenge  the  breach  of 
certain  promises  which  Perdiccss  had  made  to  him 
the  year  before,  and  afterward  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  the  Chalcidians  and  Bottieans,  but  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  any  of  the  Greek  cities  About  the 
middle  of  this  year  Pericles  died.  The  invasion  of 
Attics  wss  repeated  in  the  next  summer  (428  B.C.)  ; 
and,  immediately  afterward,  all  Lesbos  except  Me- 
thymne  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Mytileneans  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
teans,  amounting  to  220,  made  their  escape  from  the 
besieged  city  in  the  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens. 
In  the  summer  of  427  the  Peloponnesians  sgsm  in- 
vaded Attica,  while  they  sent  a  fleet  of  42  galleys,  un- 
der Alcidas,  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the 
fleet  arrived  Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidss, 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  home.  In  an  assembly 
which  was  held  at  Athens  to  decide  on  the  fste  of  the 
Mytilenseans,  it  wss  resolved,  at  the  instigstion  of 
Cleon.  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should  be  pot  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  alavea ;  but  this 
barbarous  decree  was  repealed  the  next  day.  The 
land  of  the  Iieshians  (except  Methymne)  was  seized 
snd  divided  among  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of  their  for- 
mer property.  In  the  same  summer  the  Plateans  sur- 
rendered ;  they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was 
ven  up  to  the  Tbebsns,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground, 
n  the  year  426  the  Lacedemonians  were  deterred 

itioa 


from  invading  Attica  by  earthquakes.  An  e; 
against  iEtofia,  under  the  Athenian  general 
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then**,  completely  filled  ;  but  afterward  Demosthe- 
nes and  the  Acaruanians  routed  the  Ambrecians,  who 
nearly  all  perished.  In  the  winter  (426-6)  ibe  Athe- 
nians pun  tied  the  island  of  Drlos,  a*  ail  acknowledg- 
ment to  Apolio  for  the  ceaaation  of  the  plague.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  425,  the  Ptloponne- 
aians  invaded  Attica  for  the  hflh  lime.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  directed  their 
tboughu  towards  Sicily,  sent  a  Beet  to  aid  the  Leon- 
tint  in  a  war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accom- 
panied this  fleet,  in  order  to  act,  aa  occasion  might 
offer,  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fortified  Py- 
lus  on  the  coast  of  Measenu,  the  northern  headland 
of  the  modern  Bay  of  Nsvarino.  In  the  course  of  the 
operations  which  were  undertaken  to  dislodge  bim,  a 
body  of  Laccda.-ononians,  including  several  noble  Spar- 
tans, got  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Spbactena,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultimately  taken  prisoners 
by  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Measemans,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spar- 
tana.  After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig- 
oroua  offensive  operation*,  of  which  the  most  impor- 
tant was  the  capture  of  the  island  of  Cytbera  by  Nici- 
aa  early  in  B.C.  424.  Thia  summer,  however,  the 
Athenians  suffered  some  reverses  in  Batons,  where 
they  lost  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Brasidas,  among  other 
exploits,  took  Amphipolis.  The  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily  was  abandoned,  after  some  operations  of  no 
great  importance,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island,  which  waa  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Hermocrates,  a  cititen  of  Syracuse.  In  the 
year  423,  s  year's  truce  was  concluded  between  Spar- 
ta and  Athens,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  pesco.  Hos- 
tilities were  renewed  jn  422,  and  Cleon  was  sent  to 
cope  with  Brasidas,  who  had  continued  his  opera- 
tions  even  during  the  truce.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween these  generals  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  waa  amply  compensated  by  tbc 
double  deliverance  which  they  experienced  in  the  deaths 
both  of  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  In  the  following  year 
(421)  Niciaa  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Sparta  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  were.,  a  mu- 
tual restitution  of  conquests  made  during  4he  war,  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  This 
treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  except 
the  Baotians,  Corinthians,  Elesns,  and  Megarraos. 
Thia  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta 
bad  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises,  sud  Athens 
insisted  on  their  performance.  The  jealouay  of  the 
Other  slates  was  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
was  concluded  between  S  part  a  and  Athena  immediate- 
ly after  the  peace  ;  and  intrigues  were  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  with  Argos  at  the 
head.  Au  attempt  waa  made  to  draw  Sparta  into  al- 
liance with  Argos,  but  it  failed.  A  similar  overture, 
subsequently  made  to  Athens,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  Alcibiadea,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace, 
and  Ibe  Athenians  concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantines  for  100 
years  (B.C.  420).  In  the  year  418,  the  Argive  con- 
federacy was  broken  up  by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Mantines,  and  a  peace,  and  soon  after  an  alliance,  was 
made  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition  waa  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  against 
Melos,  which  bad  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The 
Melians  surrendered  at  discretion;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  manhood  were  put  to  death  ;  the  women 
and  children  were  made  alaves ;  and  subsequently  600 
Athenian  colonists  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island. 
(Tkueyd,  5,  118.)  The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not 
considered  at  an  end,  though  ita  terms  had  been  bro- 
ken on  both  sides,  till  the  year  415,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans undertook  their  disastrous  expedition  to  Sicily. 


(Fid.  Syracuse.)  Sicily  proved  a  rock  against  whiih 
their  resources  and  efforts  were  fruitlessly  expended. 
And  Sparta,  which  furnished  bot  a  commander  and  a 
handful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  soon  l«e- 
held  her  antagonist  reduced,  by  a  series  of  unparalleled 
misfortunes,  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  weak- 
ness. The  accustomed  procrastination  of  ibe  Spar- 
tana,  and  the  limid  policy  to  which  they  ever  adhered, 
alone  preserved  Athens  in  this  critical  moment,  or  at 
leaat  retarded  ber  downfall.  Time  was  allowed  for 
her  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  consterna- 
tion occasioned  by  the  news  of  the  Sicilian  disaster ; 
and,  instead  of  viewing  the  bo»tile  fleets,  as  they  bad 
anticipated,  ravaging  tbeir  coasts  and  blockading  the 
Pireus,  they  were  enabled  still  to  dispute  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the  most  valuable  of  ibex 
dependencies.  Alcibiadea,  whose  exile  had  proved  so 
injurious  to  bis  country,  since  it  was  to  his  counsels 
stone  thst  the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  at- 
tributed, now  interposed  in  ber  behalf,  and  by  his  in- 
trigues prevented  the  Persian  satrap,  Tissapbemes, 
from  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spartan  admiral 
thai  superiority  of  force  which  must  at  once  have  termi- 
nated the  war  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  ( Th/cyd.,  lib.,  8.)  The  temporary  rev- 
olution which  was  effected  at  Athens  by  hia  contri- 
vance also,  and  which  placed  the  state  st  rsnam-e 
with  the  fleet  and  army  stationed  at  Samoa,  affordtd 
him  another  opportunity  of  rendering  a  real  service  to 
his  country  by  moderating  the  violence  and  animosity 
of  the  latter.  The  victory  of  Cynossema  and  the  sub- 
sequent successes  of  Alcibiadea,  now  elected  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country,  once  more 
restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  had 
she  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  talents  of  her  gen- 
eral which  they  deserved  and  her  necessities  requmd, 
the  efforts  of  Sparta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  might  bare 
proved  unavailing.  But  the  second  exile  of  Akribia- 
des,  and,  atill  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  which  con- 
demned to  death  the  generals  who  fought  and  con- 
quered at  Arginusa?,  sealed  the  ruin  of  Athens;  snd 
the  battle  of  Argos  Potamos  at  length  terminated  a 
contest  which  had  been  carried  on,  with  scarcely  airy 
intermission,  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years, 
with  a  spirit  and  animosity  unparalleled  in  ibe  annals 
of  warfare.  Lyssndcr  now  sailed  to  Athens,  receiving 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  the  allies,  and  blockades 
the  city,  which  surrendered  after  a  few  months  (B  C. 
404)  on  terms  dictated  by  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  ma- 
king Athens  s  useful  ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy  is 
the  state  to  the  oligarchical  party.  The  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  waa  written  by  Thucydides,  open 
whose  accuracy  and  impartiality,  as  far  as  his  narraurs 
goes,  we  may  place  the  fullest  dependence.  His  his- 
tory ends  abruptly  in  the  year  411  B.C.  For  the  rest 
of  the  war  we  nave  to  follow  Xenophon  and  Dn» 
dorus.  The  value  of  Xrnophon'a  history  is  imp* i red 
by  bio  prejudices,  and  that  of  Diodorus  by  his  careless- 
ness. (Encyd.  U*.  Knotct ,  vol.  17,  p.  389,  are  j.— 
Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  acq.) 

Pfci.oroNNisus  (UeXoKownaoc),  that  is,  according 
to  the  commonly-received  explanation,  "  the  is/and  </ 
Pelopt"  (ncilon-of  v^coc ).  a  celebrated  peninsula,  com 
prcbending  the  most  southern  part  of  Greece,  and 
which  would  be  an  island  were  it  not  for  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth.  Its  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
from  Pelops,  who  ia  reported  by  the  later  Greek  my- 
cologists to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin  Thucyd- 
ides, however  (1,  9),  simply  observes  that  he  cam* 
from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  bim.  He 
married  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  CEnomans,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elia,  and  succeeded  to  hia  kingdom.  Pe- 
lops is  said  also  to  have  aubsequentlv  extended  his  do- 
minions over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  EJis, 
whence  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  common 
account,  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Aga- 
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tncmnon  tnd  Menelaiis  were  descended  from  him.  — 
Such  is  the  mythic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Peloponnesus.  The  word,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  The  original  name  of  the  peninsula 
appear*  to  have  been  Apia  (Horn.,  II. ,  1, 270  — Id.  ib., 
3,  49),  and  it  waa  so  called,  according  to  ^Eschylus 
{Suppt;  335),  from  Apia,  *  «on  of  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pauaania*  5,  6).  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin, 
and  descendant  of  /Egtaleut.  When  Argos  had  the 
supremacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (371), 
was  sometimes  called  Argos;  and,  indeed,  Homer 
serins  tu  use  the  term  Argos,  in  some  cases,  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  peninsula.  (Thueyd.,  1,9)  The  ori- 
gin, therefore,  of  the  name  Peloponnesus  still  remains 
open  to  investigation.  It  is  possible  that  Pelops,  in- 
stead of  having  actually  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol representing  an  old  race  by  the  name  of  Pelopes, 
according  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
appellations  of  the  Dryojtes,  Meropes,  Dolopes,  and 
oiKera.  The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  old  race,  and  the  very  term  Pelopes 
(Pet-opes)  itself  will  receive  something  like  confirma- 
tion from  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Duttmann  relative 
to  the  early  population  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. (Vid.  Apia,  and  Opici  )  After  the  line  of 
die  mythic  Pelops  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try as  (he  lords  of  all  Argos  and  of  many  islands,  the 
name  of  Peloponnesus  would  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  and,  by  a  common  error,  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  race  or  nation  of  the  Pelopes  to 
their  fabulous  leader.  (Fid.  Pelops  ) — Peloponnesus, 
hough  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Greece,  may  be  looked  upon,  says  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Hellas,  both  from  its  position,  and  the  power 
and  celebrity  of  the  different  people  by  which  it  was 
inhabited.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
\Strab.,  336  —  Plin.,  4,  5—Dtonyi.  Per.,  408.)  It 
ia  from  this  circumstance  that  the  modern  name  of  Mo- 
rea  is  doubtlessly  derived,  that  word  signifying  a  mul- 
berry leaf  — Strabo  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  penin- 1 
sola  at  1400  atadia  from  Cape  Chelonatas,  now  Cape 
Tornese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Cape  Malea,  now  Cape 
Bt  Angelo,  to  ASgium,  now  Vottizza,  in  Achaia.  Po- 
ly bius  reckons  n«  periphery,  setting  aside  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast,  at  4000  stadia,  and  Artemidorus  at  4400  ; 
hot,  if  these  ere  included,  the  number  of  stadia  must 
be  increased  to  2600.  Pliny  says  that  «*  Isidorus  com- 
puted ita  circumference  at  663  miles,  and  aa  much 
sgain  if  ail  the  gulfs  were  taken  into  the  account.  The 
narrow  stem  from  which  it  expands  ia  called  the  isth- 
mus. At  this  point  the  iEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  break- 
ing in  from  opposite  qusrters  north  and  east,  eat  away 
all  its  width,  tilt  a  narrow  neck  of  five  miles  in  breadth 
is  all  thai  connects  Peloponnesus  with  Greece.  On 
•ne  side  ie  the  Corinthian,  on  the  other  the  Saromc 
Gulf.  Leeheoia  and  Cenehren  are  situated  on  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
eirc  limn  a  vi  nation  for  ships,  the  size  of  which  prevents 
rlsMV  being  carried  over  land  in  wagons.  For  this  rea- 
son various  sttempts  have  been  made  to  cot  a  naviga- 
ble canal  serosa  the  isthmus  by  King  Demetrius,  Ju- 
ries Cs?«ar,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  instance 
%.« bout  success."  (Plm.,  4,  6.)— On  the  north  the 
Peloponnesus  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  See,  on  the 
west  t>y  that  of  Sicily,  to  the  sooth  and  southesst  by 
•Hat  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  r>ortliea*t  by  the 
Myrtoan  arid  Aigetn.  These  several  seas  form  in 
succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its  shores :  the 
Conntluacus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  Le  panto, 
which  nepsrated  the  northern  eossl  from  ^Etolia,  I«o- 
eri*.  and  Pbocie ;  the  Sitraa  Messeniacus,  now  Gulf 
of  Coron,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia  ;  the  Sines  Lacon- 
ics, now  Gulf  of  Cclokytkia,  on  that  of  Laeoma ; 
Sinus  Argolieus,  now  Gulf  of  NapeU  ;  and,  lastly, 


the  Sinus  Saronicuc ,  a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which 
in  ancient  Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf  (Plin..  4,  5), 
now  called  Gulf  of  Enpa.  ( Strab.,  L  e. )— The  prin- 
cipal mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are,  those  of  Cyilene 
{Zyria)  and  Ery  man  thus  (Oto*ot)  in  Arcadia,  and 
Taygetua  (St.  Eliot)  in  Laconia.  Ita  rivers  are,  the 
Aipheus,  now  Rouphta,  paasing  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  and  discharging  itaelf  into  the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the 
Eurotas,  or  Batttipatatno,  watering  l^conui,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Laconicus ;  the  Paraisus,  or  Pit- 
natza,  a  river  of  Messenia.  falling  into  the  Sinus  Mes- 
seniacus. The  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small 
lake,  which  is  that  of  Stvmphalus,  or  Zaracca,  in  Ar- 
cadia.— According  to  the  best  modern  maps,  the  area 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800  square 
milea  ;  and  in  the  more  flourishing  'period  of  Grecian 
history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the  population 
of  its  different  states  furnishes  upward  of  a  million  as 
the  aggregate  number  of  its  inhabitants. — The  divisions 
of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Actum,  Elis,  Messenia,  La- 
conia, Argolis.  and  Arcadia.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p  I,  seqq.) 

Petors,  son  of  Tantalua  king  of  Pbrygia.  and  cel- 
ebrated in  both  the  mythic  and  histories I  legends  of 
Greece.  At  an  entertainment  given  to  the  goda  by 
Tantalus,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  is 
said  to  have  killed  and  dressed  hia  son  Pelops,  and  to 
have  set  hhn  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  na- 
ture of  the  banquet,  and  all  abstained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Ceres,  who,  engrossed  with  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  in  a  moment  of  abstractiot 
ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  the  boy.  At  the  desire  ot 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  all  the  parts  back  in  to  the  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  forth  the  young  Pelops  alive  again, 
and  perfect  in  all  his  parte  except  the  shoulder,  which 
was  replaced  by  en  ivory  one,  that  was  said  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  and  healing  ev- 
ery complaint  by  its  touch.  Hence,  aaya  the  scholiast 
to  Pindar,  the  descendants  of  Pelops  had  all  such  • 
shoulder  as  this  (toiovtov  el%ov  rev  Cuwv.  —  Schol. 
ad  Ptnd.,  0i,  1,  38).  The  ivory  shoulder  of  Pelops 
became  also  a  subject  for  the  painter,  aa  appears  from 
Philostratus  (Imag.,  I,  30,  p.  807),  where  Pelops  is 
ssid  aoTfKipot  to  opv.  "  to  flash  forth  rayt  of  Itght 
from  hit  shoulder."  The  shoulder  of  the  son  of  Tan- 
talus also  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Troy.  The  soothsayers,  it  seems,  bad  declared  thai 
the  city  of  Pnam  would  never  be  taken  untU  the 
Greek  a  should  have  brought  to  their  camp  the  arrows 
of  Hercules  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  shoulder-Hade  (ufunr\urrj)  of  the  son  oi 
Tantalua  waa  brought  from  Piea  to  Troy.  (Ponton  , 
6,  13,  3  — Boekk,  ad  Ptnd.,  L  e.)  Another  legend 
states,  that  the  Palladium  in  Troy  was  made  of  tho 
hones  of  Pelops.  (Vid.  Palladium >— But  to  return 
to  the  regular  narrative :  Neptune,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  Pelops,  carried  him  off  in  bis  golden  car  to 
Olympus,  where  he  remained  until  hie  father  Tantalus 
had  drawn  on  himaelf  the  indignation  of  the  goda, 
when  they  sent  Pelops  once  more  down  to  the  "  swift- 
fated  race  of  men."  (Ptnd.,  Of.,  1, 60, teaq.)— W  hen 
Pelops  had  attained  to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  seek 
in  marriage  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  O^nomsiir, 
king  of  Pisa.  An  oracle  having  told  this  prince  that 
he  would  lose  his  life  through  his  son-in-law,  or,  as 
ethers  say,  being  unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpass- 
ing beauty,  to  part  with  tier,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  give  hia  daughter  only  to  the  one  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race.  The  race  waa  from 
the  banks  of  the  Cladius  in  Elis  to  the  altar  of  Nep- 
tune at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
following  manner.  GCnomaus,  placing  his  daughter 
in  the  chariot  with  the  suiter,  gave  him  the  start ;  he 
himself  followed  with  a  spear  in  his  hsnd,  snd.  if  be 
overtook  the  unhappy  lover,  be  ran  bim  through- 
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Thirteen  had  already  lost  tbeir  hvea  when  Pelops 
came.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  says  Pindar,  Pelops 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  toe  set,  and  invoked  the 
god  who  rules  it.  On  a  sudden  Neptune  stood  at  his 
feet,  and  Pelops  conjured  him,  by  the  memory  of  his 
former  affection,  to  grant  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  lovely  daughter  of  GSnomaus.  Neptune  heard  bis 
■yer,  and  bestowed  upon  him  a  golden  chariot,  and 
of  winged  speed.  Pelops  then  went  to  Pisa 
to  contend  for  the  prize.  He  bribed  Myrtilus,  son  of 
Mercury,  the  charioteer  of  CEdoumUs,  to  leave  out  the 
linchpins  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  or,  aa  others 
say,  to  put  in  waxen  ones  instead  of  iron.  In  the 
nee,  therefore,  the  chariot  of  CEoomao*  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed,  and  thus  Hippodttmia 
became  the  bride  of  Pelops.  (Schol.  ad  Pind  ,  01., 
1,  114— tfygia.,  fab,  84— /W.  01.,  1,  114.  acq*. 
—Apoll.  Mod.,  1,  762  —  Sckoi.,  ad  loc—Tzelz.  ad 
Lycophr.,  166.)  Pelops  is  said  to  have  promised 
Myrtilus,  for  his  aid,  one  hslf  of  his  kingdom,  or,  as 
other  accounts  have  it,  to  hsve  made  a  most  dishon* 
oureble  agreement  of  another  nature  with  him.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  keep  bts  promise,  be  took  an  op- 

Getunity,  aa  they  were  driving  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
yrlilus  into  the  sea,  where  he  was  drowned.  To 
the  vengeance  of  Mercury  for  the  death  of  his  son 
were  ascribed  all  the  future  woes  of  the  line  of  Pelops. 
(Soph.,  Electr.,  604,  eeqq  )  Hippodatnia  bore  to  Pe- 
lops five  sons,  Atreua,  Thyeales,  Copreus,  Alcatbous, 
and  Pittheus,  and  two  daughters,  Nicippe  and  Lysid- 
ke,  who  marriod  Sihenclus  and  Mestor,  sons  of  Per- 
aeoa. — The  question  as  to  the  personality  of  Pelops 
hat  been  considered  in  a  previoua  article  (otsf.  Pelo- 
ponnesus), and  the  opinion  has  there  been  advanced 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  merely  the  symbol  of 
an  ancient  race  called  Pelopes.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelops  as  an  actual  per- 
sonage, the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  may 
not  prove  uninteresting :  "  According  to  a  tradition, 
which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Thucydides,  Pelops  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Greece 
with  treasures,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  founding  a  new  dynasty.  His  descend- 
ants sat  for  three  generation*  on  the  throne  of  Argos  ; 
their  power  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Greece  ;  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  united  the 
Grecian  states  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
renown  of  tbeir  ancestor  was  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  the  name  of  the  southern  peninsula,  called  after 
him  Peloponnesus,  or  the  isle  of  Pelops.  Most  au- 
thors, however,  fix  hie  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town 
af  Sipylus,  where  his  father  Tantalus  was  fabled  to 
have  reigned  in  more  than  mortal  prosperity,  till  be 
abused  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  provoked  them  to 
destroy  him.  The  poetical  legends  varied  as  to  the 
marvellous  causes  through  which  the  abode  of  Pelops 
was  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa,  where  he  won 
the  daughter  end  the  crown  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
(Enomaus  aa  the  prize  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race.  The  authors  who,  like  Thucydides,  saw  no- 
thing in  the  story  but  a  political  transaction,  rotated  that 
Pelops  hsd  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  an  in- 
vasion or  lbs,  king  of  Troy  (Pmaam.,  2,  22,  3) ;  and 
bence  it  has  very  naturally  been  inferred,  that,  in 
leading  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  was 
merely  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor.  {Kru*e, 
HtUat.  vol.  1,  p.  486.)  On  the  other  hand,  it  baa 
been  observed  that,  far  from  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  hypothesis.  Homer,  though  he  records  the  gen- 
ealogy by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmuted 
to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  house.  As  little  does  he  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian  stranger  at  Pi- 
sa. The  zeal  with  which  the  Kleins  maintained  this 
part  of  the  story,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the 
antiquity  and  the  lustre  of  the  Olympic  , 


which  they  presided,  raises  s  natural  suspicion  tast 
the  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  may  have  been  a 
mere  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  and  prop- 
agated by  like  arts.  Thia  distrust  is  confirmed  by  the 
religious  form  which  the  legend  waa  finally  made  to 
assume  when  it  was  combined  with  an  Asiatic  super- 
stition, which  fouud  its  way  into  Greece  after  the 
lime  of  Homer.  The  seeming  sanction  of  Thucydi- 
des loses  almost  all  lis  weight,  when  we  observe  that 
he  does  not  deliver  his  own  judgment  on  the  question, 
but  merely  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Pelopooneaiaa 
antiquaries,  which  he  touud  best  adapted  to  his  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  progress  of  society  in  Greece.'' 
(ThtrlwaW*  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  Mr.  Kennck  sees 
in  Pelops  the  dark-faced  one  (srxoc  and  £s>X  *°* 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  a  system  of  religion, 
characterized  by  dark  and  mysterious  rites, 
spread  from  Pbrygia  into  Greece.  {Pkiioi 
No.  6,  p.  863.)  For 
gepd  of  Pelops,  consul: 
Tantalus. 

PzLoaus  (v.  u-tdia,  v.  iat-iadoa),  now  Cape  Faro, 
one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily.  It  lies 
near  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  received 
its  name  from  Pelorus,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  car- 
ried Hannibal  away  from  Italy.  This  celebrated  gen- 
eral, aa  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tide  into  the 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and,  as  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  coast,  and  perceived  no  passage  through 
equence  of  the  route  which  the  ve*»el  was 


(for,  in  consequence 
pursuing,  the  promontories  on  either  aide  seemed  to 
join),  he  suspected  the  pilot  of  an  intention  to  deliver 
bim  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot.  He  was  soon,  however,  convinced  of  his 
error,  and,  to  atone  for  his  rashness  and  pay  honour  to 
bis  pilot's  memory,  he  gave  htm  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  called  the  promontory  on  the  Sicilian  shore  after 
his  name,  having  erected  on  it  a  tomb  with  a  staiua 
of  Pelorua.  ( Vol.  Max.,  9,  S.—Meia^  2,  7.— St,**, 
5.  —  Virg.,  JSn.,  3v  41 1,  687.  —  Owd.  Met.,  6,  360  ; 
13,  727  ;  16,  706.)— Thia  whole  story  is  fabulous ; 
nor  is  that  other  one  in  any  respect  more  worthy  of 
belief,  which  makes  the  promontory  in  queaboa  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  tolosMoi  ( t*  Awptor)  stat- 
ue of  Orion  placed  upon  it,  and  who  was  faWed  to 
have  broken  through  and  formed  the  straits  ami  prom- 
ontory. (Died.  Su.,  4»  85.  —  Mannrri.  f^rogr  ,  vol 
9,  pL  2,  p.  264.)  The  name  is,  in  fact,  much  older 
than  the  days  ot  Hannibal.  Polybius,  a  contemporary 
of  the  Cartbaginiau  commander,  gives  the  appellate* 
of  Pelortus  to  this  capo  without  the  least  allusion  to 
the  story  of  the  pilot :  Thucydides,  long  before  the 
lime  of  Hannibal,  speaks  of  lVloris  as  being  included 
in  the  territory  of  Meesana  (4,  2&) :  and,  indeed,  il 
mav  be  safely  averted  that  Hannibal  never  was  m 
these  straits — The  promontory  of  Pelorus  ts  »*ndv, 
but  Siltue  Itslicua  errs  when  he  speaks  of  us  being  a 
lofty  one  ( 14,  79).  It  is  a  low  point  of  lend,  and  toe 
sand- fists  around  contain  some  sall-iacedows.  Seb- 
nus  describee  them  with  an  intermixture  of  tabic  fe- 
ll). The  passage  directly  screes  to  Italy  is  the  short- 
est ;  but  aa  there  is  no  harbour  here,  and  the 
runs  to  the  south,  the  route  from  the 
a  southwestern  one  to  Messana.  The 
onlory  facing  Pelorua  is  that  of  CaMiya. 
Grngr ,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  266,) 

PiLTJa,  a  city  oi  Phrygia,  southeast  of  C 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  tn  has  narrative  of  ihe  reiica* 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  (1,2).  He  describe*  it  aa  wet 
inhabited.  Pliny  (6,  27)  speaks  of  P*k»  as  belong 
ing  to  tbe  Convento*  Jundicos  of  A  paraea.  !•  the  no 
tices  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  it  appears  as  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  Xenophon  makes  the  iiiilama  bo 
i ween  it  and  Celsius  ten  parssangsv.  Wo  roust  loos 
for  tbe  sito  of  this  place  to  the  north  of  ibe  M*soder 
i;xi  wobably  in  the  taJtay  and  pla»r  'orwed  try  the 
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branch  of  tha 

out  formerly  Giaucus.  ( Crasser'*  An*  Minor,  vol.  3, 
p.  ** — MttmcrU  Gsoyr ,  vol  6,  pt.  3,  p.  104. — Cob- 
^•P©  jtfa.Rtitll  s  (j€G^T*&pAy  9J  WfcMtcv%  iiiw,  vol>  St  p. 
141,  itff-,  in  ueris ) 

pKLoafuB,  mi  important  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  en- 
trance of  (be  Pelustac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  end  about 
20  stadia  from  the  see.  It  wee  surrounded  by  marsh- 
es, sod  was  with  Iruth  regarded  at  tie  key  of  Egypt 
in  this  quarter.  An  Aratnan  horde  might  indeed  trav- 
erse tilt'  desert  on  this  side  without  approaching  Pc- 
Iuskiim;  hot  on  invading  army  would  be  otteriy  une- 
ble  to  pass  through  this  sandy  waste,  where  water 
completely  (ailed.  The  route  of  the  latter  would  have 
to  be  more  10  the  north,  and  here  they  would  encoun- 
ter Pehisiem,  surrounded  with  lake*  and  marshes,  end 
which  extended  from  the  wails  of  the  city  down  to 
the  very  coast  Hence  it  was  that  the  Persian  force 
sent  against  King  Nectanebia  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack the  city,  hot  sailed  into  the  Mendesitn  mouth 
with  their  vessels.  (Dvoi.  Sic.,  16,  43.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Persians  diverted  the  course  of 
that  a  tin  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  the  walls  and  taking  the 
place.  Pelastum.  after  this,  was  again  more  than 
Once  taken,  and  gradually  sank  in  importance.  Ptol- 
emy does  not  even  name  it  as  the  capital  of  a  Nome. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  erty  of  the  ticwly-ertctcd  province  of  Augustam- 
niea.  The  name  of  this  city  is  evidently  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  term  Trf/or,  mud,  in 
allusion  to  its  peculiar  situation.  It  would  sceu  to 
have  received  this  name  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
Herodotus  gives  it  as  the  usual  one,  without  alluding 
to  any  older  term.  Most  probably  the  appellation  was 
first  given  under  the  latter  Pharaohsr  and  a  short  time 
previoos  to  the  Persian  sway,  since  about  this  time 
the  Greeks  were  first  allowed  to  have  any  regular 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Kgvpt.  To 
give  a  more  reputable  explanation  of  the  Grecian 
name  than  that  immediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
mythologies  fabled  that  Pelcua,  the  father  of  Achilles, 
raroe  to  thia  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  him- 
self, from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Phocua,  in  the  lake 
that  afterward  washed  the  walla  of  Peluaium,  being 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  goda;  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  city.  (Amm  MarcelL,  28,  16.)— 
As  soon  as  the  easternmost  or  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the 
was  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  Pelusium,  as 
slrcady  been  remarked,  began  to  sink  in  impor- 
and  soon  lost  all  its  consequence  as  a  frontier 
town,  and  even  as  a  place  of  trade.  It  fell  hack 
eventually  to  its  primitive  mire  and  earth,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  built  having  been  merely  homed 
bricks  ;  and  hence,  among  the  ruins  of  Pelusiurn  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  no  remains  of  stone  edifices, 
no  Urge  temples  ;  the  ground  is  merely  covered  with 
beans  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Near  the  ruins  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle  or  fortress  named  Tinek,  the  Arabic 
term  for  u  raise." 

Pbsstcs,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  class  of  house- 
hold deities  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  their  dwellings.  For  the 
pomts  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Lares,  con- 
enU  the  latter  article. 

PcMBiora,  a  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  lea- 
Has,  brother  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Po- 
lyeaste  or  Penbosa  She  became  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
monarch  of  Ithaca,  and  her  marriage  was  celebrated 
about  the  same  time  with  that  of  Menelaoa  and  Helen. 
Penelope  became  by  Ulysses  the  mother  of  Telensa- 
ebes,  and  was  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hus- 
band, whom  the  Creeks  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.  (  Vii.  Ulysses.)  Twenty  years  passed  awav, 
and  l  lysses  returned  not  to  his  home 
hu  palace  at  Ithaca  was  crowded  with 


I  importune!  •  suiters,  aspiring  to  the  band  of  the  queen. 
;  Her  relations  also  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  the  probability  ol  her  husband's  return,  and  not  to 
disregard,  as  she  had,  the  solicitations  of  the  rival  as- 
pirants to  ber  favour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
protract  the  period  of  bar  decision:  among  others, 
she  declared  tfast  she  would  make  choice  of  one  of 
them  ss  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  web 
that  she  wsa  weaving  (intended  as  a  funeral  ornament 
for  the  aged  Irenes) ;  but  she  baffled  their  expecta- 
tions by  undoing  at  night  what  she  had  accomplished 
during  the  day.  Thia  artifice  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "  Penelope's  web,"  or  **  to  unweave  the 
web  of  Penelope"  (Penelopes  telom  reUxere\  applied 
to  whatever  labour  appears  to  be  endless.  (Er**m  , 
Admg.  CM.,  1,  cent.  4,  col.  146.)  For  three  year* 
this  artifice  succeeded  ;  bat,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  a  disclosure  was  made  by  one  of  ber  female 
attendants  ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed  importunities  of 
ber  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  instigation,  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  him  who  should  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  through  a  given  number  of  axe-eyea 
placed  in  succession.  An  individual  disguised  as  a 
beggar  waa  the  successful  archer.  Thia  was  no  other 
than  Ulysses,  who  had  just  returned  to  Ithaca,  The 
hero  then  directed  his  shafts  at  the  suiters,  and  slew 
them  all.  (Kid.  Ulysses.)— The  character  of  Penel- 
ope has  been  varioualy  represented  ;  but  it  is  the 
more  popular  opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  (ApoUod., 
3.  10,  11.  —  Heyne,  «d  loc.  —  Hom.,  Od.  —  tiygm., 
/«*.,  127.— Oeid,  Her.  fc>,  1.) 

PsNiea,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindua,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Therroa'ic  us  after 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Towards 
ita  month  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempo. 
(Kid.  Tempe.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  (bunded  on  very  early  traditions, 
that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  was  at  some  remote 
period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  its 
tributary  rivers,  until  tome  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  afforded  a 


passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  opinion,  which 
waa  first  reported  by  Herodotus  iu  his  account  of  the 
march  of  Xerxes  (7,  139),  is  repeated  by  Strabo,  who 


observes  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus  in  bis 
day  was  still  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  and  also 
that  the  land  in  Thessaly  is  higher  towards  the  sea 
than  towards  the  more  central  parte.  (Strab.,  430.) 
I  The  Peneus  is  called  Salambria  by  Txelzes  ( Ckil.,  9, 
707),  and  Salahria  and  Salampria  by  some  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  which  name  appears  to  be  derived 
from  <ja}.uu6rf,  "  sn  outlet,"  and  was  applicable  to  it 
more  particularly  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  has 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Osaa  and  Olym- 
pus. (Dodwell,  Tomr,  vol.  3,  p.  102.)  The  Peueua 
is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is  shal- 
low :  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  sudden  melting  of  the 
snow  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks, 
when  the  impetuous  torrent  of  its  waters  sweeps  away 
nouses  and  inundates  the  neighbouring  plaiu.  Julian, 
in  his  description  of  Tempe  (K.  H.,  3,  1),  makes  the 
Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  ss  smoothly  aa  od;  and 
Dodwell  remarks,  that,  in  its  course  through  the  town 
of  Lanass,  it  baa  at  the  presest  day  a  surface  ss  smooth 
as  oil.  Too  intelligent  traveller  just  mentioned  ob- 
serves in  relation  to  this  river,  "Msny  authors  have 
extolled  the  diaphanous  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  must  in  all  periods  have  exhibited  a  muddy  appear- 
ance, at  least  during  iu  progress  through  the  Thes- 
salian  plain  *,  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid 
crystal  in  an  argillaceous  soil  1  Strabo.  Pliny,  and 
others  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Homer  (fl., 
2,  736)  when  he  1 
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Peneue  and  the  beautiful  Titaresius,  which  be  say*  do 
not  mix  their  aireama,  the  latter  flowing  like  oil  on  the 
•ilvor  waters  of  the  former.  Sua  bo,  >n  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  meaning  of  Homer,  a**eris  that  the 
Peneus  is  clear,  and  the  ritaresioe  muddy  Pliny  has 
committed  the  same  error.  The  mud  of  the  Peneua  ia 
of  a  light  colour,  for  which  reason  Homer  givea  it  the 
epithet  of  silvery.  The  Titaresiua,  and  other  smaller 
stream*,  which  are  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Osca,  are 
so  extremely  clear,  that  their  waters  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Peneus  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  their  confluence.  BartheJcmy  ha* 
followed  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  has  given  an  interpre- 
tation to  the  descriptive  lines  of  Homer  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  never  intended  to  convey.  The  samo  effect 
is  seen  when  muddy  rivers  of  considerable  volume 
mingle  with  tbe  sea  or  any  other  clear  water."  ( Tour, 
vol  2,  p.  110.)— II.  A  river  of  Elia,  now  tbe  lgliaeo, 
falling  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  tbe  promon- 
tory of  Chelonataa.  Modem  travellers  describe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream,  (/ft*,  of  the  Morta,  p.  32.) 
Tbe  city  of  Eli*  was  aituate  in  the  upper  part  of  ite 
course.'  (Strab.,  337. —  Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  86.) 

PxN.xiNiC  Alms,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  tbe  source 
of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  Tbe  name  is  derived  from 
tbe  Celtic  Perm,  a  summit.    (Kid.  Alpes.) 

Pa nta po lis,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  Mannert 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Gangelicus,  or 
Bail  of  Bengal. — II.  A  name  given  to  Cyrena'ica  in 
Africa,  from  its  five  citiea.  (Vid.  Cyrena'ica.) — III. 
A  pa/l  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 
za, Oath.  Ascalon,  Axotus,  and  Ekron. — IV.  A  name 
applied  to  Dons  in  Asia  Minor,  after  HaUcarnassus 
had  been  excluded  from  tbe  Done  confederacy.  ( Kid. 
Dons) 

PintklTcos,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  qoar- 
riea  of  beautiful  marble.  According  to  Dod well  ( Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  498),  it  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot 
of  Hy melius,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  is  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  sotn- 
mil ;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied,  snd  the  great- 
er part  ia  either  mantled  with  woods  or  variegated  with 
shrubs.  Several  villages  and  some  monasteries  and 
churches  are  seen  near  its  base. — According  to  Sir 
W.  (Jell,  the  great  qusrrv  is  furty-one  minutes  dis- 
tant from  the  monastery  of  Pcnteli,  and  affords  a  most 
extensive  prospect  from  Cilhcron  to  Sunium.  (Jftn., 
p.  64  )  "Mount  Penlelicus,"  observes  Hobbouse,  "at 
this  day  called  PeudeU,  and  sometimes  McndeU,  must 
be.  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  than  Hymatlus, 
and  its  height  is  the  more  apparent,  as  it  risea  with 
a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pen- 
telieua  runs  from  about  northwest  to  southeast,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica  over- 
hanging the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing  impercept- 
ibly, at  ita  northern  extremity,  with  the  hills  of  Bri- 
leasus,  now  called,  as  well  as  part  of  Mount  Parties, 
Ozea."  (Hobkoute,  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  235,  seaq.) — 
Interesting  accounts  of  visits  to  the  quarries  are  given 
by  Dodwell  and  Hobbouse. 

Pknthbsilba,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mara,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  tbe 
l«*t  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by  Achilles 
after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  valour.  Accord- 
ing U>  Txeixes.  Achilles,  after  he  had  slain  Pcntbesilea, 
admiring  the  prowess  which  she  had  exhibited,  and 
struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  corpse,  wished  tbe  Greeks 
to  erect  r  tomb  to  her.  Thersites,  thereupon,  both 
ridiculea  tbe  grief  which  the  hero  testified  at  her  fall, 
and  indulged  in  other  remarks  so  grossly  offensive  that 
Achilles  slew  him  on  tbe  spot.  Diomcde,  the  relative 
of  Thersites,  in  revenge  for  his  lo»s,  dragged  the  deud 
body  of  the  Amazon  out  of  the  camp,  and  threw  it  into 
the  Seamander  (Tzttz.  ad  Lutapkr.,  999  -Did. 
1000 


Cr«#.,  4,  9.  —Heyne  ad  Vrrg.,  £n.,  1,  490.)  Dares 
Phrygius,  however,  makes  Pcntbesilea  to  have  beta 
slam  by  Neoplolemu*.    (Dor.  Pkryg  ,  36.) 

Px  nth  bus,  son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  and  king  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  During  bis  reign,  Bacchus  cant 
from  the  East,  and  sought  to  introduce  his  orgies  into 
his  native  city.  The  women  all  gave  enthuaia*tic*uy 
in  to  the  new  religion,  and  Mount  Citbatron  resoeudtd 
with  the  frantic  yells  of  tbe  Bacchantes.  Pcntbee* 
sought  to  check  their  fury  ;  but,  deceived  by  tbe  god, 
be  went  secretly  and  ascended  a  tree  on  Cuhawou,  t* 
be  an  ocular  witness  of  their  revel*.  While  tbeie  be 
was  descried  by  hi*  mother  and  aunta,  to  wboiu  Bac- 
chus made  him  appear  to  be  a  wild  beast,  and  be  was 
turn  to  pieces  by  tbem.  (Eurtp  ,  Batch* — Afuhd, 
3,  6,  2  — CW,  Met.,  3,  511,  »eqq  ) 

Pxparbthos,  a  small  island  in  the  -Eg«-*a  Sea,  off 
tbe  coast  of  Thesvaly,  and  in  a  northeastern  direct  tea 
from  Eubcea.  Pliny  (4,  13)  observes  that  it  was  for- 
merly called  Evamua,  and  assign*  to  it  a  circuit  of  nine 
mile*.  It  was  colon t zed  by  soine  Cretans,  under  the 
command  of  Staphylos.  (Seyms.,  Ck,  679.)  Tee 
island  produced  good  wine  (At  hen.,  1,  61)  and  oiL 
(Chid,  Met.,  7,  470.)  The  town  of  Peparcthos  sufier- 
ed  damage  from  an  earthquake  during  tbe  Pelopoiu.*- 
sunwar.  (Thueyd.,  3, 89.)  It  was  defended  by  Pkd- 
ip  against  the  Romans  (Lie.,  28,  5),  but  waa  after- 
ward destroyed.  (St rob.,  9,  p  436.)  —  Diocles,  wt» 
wrote  an  early  history  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  waa  a  na- 
tive of  this  island.  (Piut.,  Vu.  Rom.— Aiken.,  2, 44.) 
The  modem  name  ia  Ptperi.  (  Cramer's  Anc.  Green, 
vol.  I,  p.  463.) 

iJ v. kxi,  I.  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  part 
of  Judsra  which  lay  east  of  Jordan,  from  it*  egress  out 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Gennesareth  to  iu  entrance  into  tbs 
Dtad  Sea,  and  still  lower  down  as  far  as  the  nver  Ar 
noti.  Tbe  term  is  derived  from  wiptiv,  beyrnnd.  (Pin , 
5,  14.) — II.  A  part  of  Caria,  deriving  it*  name  Jrom 
its  lying  over  against  Rhodes  (xtpav,  beyond,  wr 
agatntt).  It  began  at  the  piomontory  Cynoaseon, 
and  ia  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  38)  under  the  nam*  of 
ij  'Podiuv  x^pa.  Philip,  king  of  Mact  don,  having  ten- 
ed  upon  it.  was  called  upon  by  the  Romans  to  mtori 
it  to  Rhodes.  (Poiyb.,  17,  2.  teq.  —  Liu  ,  32.  33.) 
Tbe  Rhodians,  however,  were  obliged  to  recover  inu 
territory  by  force  of  arms.    (Lie.,  33,  18.) 

Placers,  an  ancient  town  of  My*ia,  south  of  i^rnp- 
sacus,  and  not  far  from  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
It  appears  to  have  been  aituate  on  tbo  banks  oi  ins 
small  river  Practiua.  (//..  2, 636.)  C baron  of  Letap- 
sacua,  cited  by  Strmbo  (583 X  reckoned  34M)  stadia  l  nun 
Panum  to  tbe  Practiua,  which  be  looked  upon  a*  me 
northern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  This  distance  serve* 
to  identify  tbe  stream  with  tbe  river  of  Berga:  or  B<r 
gan,  a  small  Turkish  town  situated  on  iu  left  bank, 
and  which  probably  represents  Pereole.  This  nUc« 
continued  to  exist  long  after  the  Trojan  war,  »ince  H 
is  apoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6,  1 17),  Scylax  ( PertpL  p. 
35),  Amin  (Esp.  M,  1.  13),  Pliny  (5,  32),  and  other*. 
It  is  named  by  some  writers  among  the  towns  given 
to  Themistocle*  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Alkrv***, 
1.  p.  29  —  Plut.,  Vtt.  TkemtH  ,  c.  30  —  Crumer  i 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  69,  tea.) 

Pzeoicca*.  I.  tbe  youngest  of  the  three  brother*  who 
came  from  Argo*  and  settled  in  Upper  Macedonia.  »i*i 
who  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Temeens. 
( Vid.  Macedonia  )  The  principality  of  which  they  be- 
came possessed  devolved  on  Perdiccaa,  who  u  there- 
fore considered  by  both  Herodotus  (8.  137)  and  Tku- 
cydides  (2,  99)  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. Euaebius,  however,  namos  three  kings  before 
Perdiccas  I.,  thus  making  htm  the  fourth  Macrdonnm 
monarch.  These  are,  Caranus,  who  reigned  28  year* ; 
Cmnuc,  who  reigned  12  years;  and  Tburimas,  *no 
continued  on  the  throne  for  38.  Herodotus  and  Tbo- 
cydidea,  however,  omit  all  notice  of  these  three  mon- 
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killed  bun.    Tbe  p< 


the  dynasty  of  the 
(Com|>are  Clinton,  Fast  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  821.)  Little 
is  known  of  tho  reign  of  Perdiccaa.  Ob  hia  deathbed 
be  i*  utd  to  have  given  directions  to  bis  son  sod  suc- 
cessor Argaius,  where  he  wished  his  remains  to  bo  in- 
terred ;  and  to  hare  told  him  also,  that,  as  long  ss  the 
remains  of  the  Macedonian  kings  should  be  deposited 
in  the  same  place,  s-o  long  the  crown  would  remain  in 
hi*  family.  <  Jusun,  7,  2.—  Y,d.  Edeesa  II.)— II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  and  succeeded  his  father  about  468  B.C.  He 
wa:i  a  6ckle  and  iii*honolirable  prince,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Pelopotincsian  war.  and  akematety  as- 
sifted  A then*  and  Sparta,  as  hi»  interests  or  policy 
dictated.  (Tkw-tfd.,  I.  57,  sc.qq. — Id.,  4,  79. — Id., 
3,  5*9,  die  )  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  tbe  be- 
ginning and  the  length  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Dod- 
we!i  makes  it  commence  within  1J.C.  454;  but  Alex- 
ander I.  lived  at  k-ast  to  B.C.  463,  when  Cimon  re- 
covered Tnasoa.  (Plat.,  Yit  Cwu,  14.)  Mr.  Clin- 
ton makes  tbe  last  year  of  Perdiccaa  to  have  been  the 
third  of  tbe  !Mst  Olvmpiad.or  N  C.  414.  {Fast.  Heli., 
vol  1,  p  223.)— H I.  The  third  of  the  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  11.,  after  having  cut  off  Ptolemy 
AJontes,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  but  who  had 
abused  bis  truat.  Perdiccaa,  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  fell  in  battle  against  I  be  Illyrians,  B.C.  369. 
{Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  2.  —  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
227.) — IV.  Son  of  Oroniea,  was  one  of  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror,  on  bia  stood  on  a  hill 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently 
intending  to  designate  Imn  as  protector  or  regent  of  his 
vast  empire.  Alexander's  wife  Koxana  waa  then  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife.  Statin,  tbe 
daughter  of  bar i us,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same 
situation.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  generals 
agreed  to  recognise  as  king,  Aridaus,  a  natural  son  of 
Philip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  the  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  child  of  Koxana  should  prove  a  son,  be 
should  be  associated  in  the  throne  with  Aridaus.  Per- 
diccaa contented  himself  with  the  command  of  the 
household  troops  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
Andajus;  but  in  that  capacity  he  waa  in  reality  the 
guardian  of  the  weak  kirn;  and  the  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  11c  distributed  among  the  chief  generals  the 
government  of  the  various  provinces,  or,  rather,  king- 
doms, subject  to  Alexander's  away.  Koxana  being 
soon  after  delivered  of  a  son,  who  waa  called  Alexan- 
der, became  jealous  of  Siaiira,  from  fear  (bat  the  child 


Perdiccaa,  was  appointed  to  make  head  against  Ao- 

tipater  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdicres,  having  witn 
bim  the  two  kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  in 
Egypt.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  owing  to  hie 
ill-concerted  measures  ;  he  lost  a  -  number  of  men  in 
crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became  dis- 
contented, and,  m  the  end,  Perdiccaa  waa  murdered  in 
hia  tent,  B.C.  321,  after  holding  hia  power  fur  two 
years  from  tbe  death  of  Alexander.  (Encycl.  Useful 
Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  435.) 

Pkroix,  nephew  of  Dadalus.  He  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics ;  having,  from  the 
contemplation  of  a  serpent's  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  back  bone  of  a  fish,  invented  the  saw. 
He  alao  discovered  the  compasses.  Da>dalue,  jealous 
of  his  skill,  and  apprehensive  of  tbe  rivalry  of  tbe  young 
man,  cast  bim  down  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  and 


•bled  that  he  was  changed 


after  death  into  the  bird  called  Perdu  or  "  tartndge." 
{Hygm,  fob.,  274  — Ovid,  Met.,  8,  241,  **y«.)  The 
cry  of  tbe  partridge  resembles  very  much  the  noise 
made  by  a  saw  in  cutting  wood,  and  ibis  circumstance, 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rise  to. the  fable.  {Buffon,  Hist. 
Nat.,  vol.  6,  n.  25. — Gierig,  ad  Ond,  I.  c) 
Psrbnn*.  Vtd.  Anna  Perenna. 
Peso  a  or  Prroe  (Ilepyo  or  Uepyn),  a  city  of  Panv 
phylia,  *t  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  inland  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oestrus.  It  waa  renowned  for  the 
worship  of  Diana  Pergea.  Tbe  temple  of  the  goddess 
the  city,  and  a  festival  was  annu- 
ally celebrated  in  her  honour.  {Callim.,  H.  in  Dian., 
187. — Strait ,  667.)  Alexander  occupied  Perga  with 
part  of  bia  army  after  quilting  Phasehs ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Arrian  that  the  road  between  these  two 
places  was  long  and  difficult.  {Exp.  Ai,  1.  26.)  Po- 
lybius  leads  ua'to  suppose  that  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Pamphylia  (5, 72, 9  —Compare  22,  25. 
— Iav  ,  38, 37).  We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apoa- 
tlea  (14,  24,  seq.),  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  having 
"  passed  throughout  Pisidia,  came  to  Pamphylia.  Ana 
wheu  they  had  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went 
down  into  Attalia."  Thia  waa  their  second  visit  to 
the  plsce,  since  they  had  come  thither  from  Cyprus. 
It  was  here  that  John,  surnaroed  Mark,  departed  from 
them ;  for  which  he  incurred  the  cenaore  of  Si.  Paul. 
{Acts  13,  13.)  Perga,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Notices, 
and  in  Hieroclea  (p.  679),  stands  as  the  metropolis  of 
Pamphylia.  (Compare  Plin.,  5,  28  —  Sttph.  Byx.,  s. 
v.  Hepyi).)    The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those 


she  was  pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own  noticed  by  General  Kbhler,  under  tbe  name  of  Etki 

son  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  her  apprehensions.  Per-  Keksi,  between  Stauros  and  Adalia.    {Leake's  Asia 

diccas  did  not  scruple  to  put  Statin  to  death.    He  en-  Minor,  p.  132.)    Mr.  Fellows  says,  "Tbe  first  object 

deavourcd  to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  w  ith  th  at  strikes  the  traveller  on  arriving  here  (at  Perga)  ie 

Antipater,  whose  daughter  tie  asked  in  marriage,  while,  tbe  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town, 


at  the  same  time,  tie  was  aspiring  to  tbe  band  of  Cle- 
opatra, Alexander's  sister.  oTympiaa,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  bated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last  alli- 
ance. Antipater,  having  discovered  thia  intrigue,  re- 
fused to  give  his  daughter  to  Perdiccaa,  who,  in  the 
end,  obtained  neither.  The  other  generals,  who  had 
become  satraps  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
themselves  independent,  and  refused  to  submit  to  Per- 
diccaa and  his  pu  ppet-  king.  Perd  iccaa,  above  all,  fear- 
ing Antigonus  as  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart  hia 
views,  aougbt  to  destroy  bim  ;  but  Antigonus  escaped 
to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  tbe 
necessity  of  uniting  against  the  amhitioua  views  of  Per- 
diccae.  Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  a  war  against  the  Athenians,  prepared 
to  march  into  Asia,  and  Ptolemy  joined  the  confeder- 
acy against  Pcrdicca*  The  latter,  wbo  was  thenjia 
Cappadocia,  with  Aml^u*  and  Alexander  the  infant 
son  of  Koxana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipater,  An- 
tigonus, and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebels  against  the 
royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  againet  them 
wai  arranged.    Eumenes,  who 


lying  between  and  upon  the  aides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Oestrus, 
and  backed  by  the  mountains  of  Taurus."  He  speaks 
also  of  the  ruins  hereof  an  immense  and  beautiful  the- 
atre ;  and  likewise  of  tbe  remains  of  an  enormous 
building,  which  he  thinks  can  have  been  nothing  but  n 
palace  of  great  extent.  {Fellows'  Asia  Mtnor,  p.  191. 
—Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  279  ) 

Pkboamus  (gen.  -»,  in  the  plonl  Pergama,  gen. 
■  orum),  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Ilium  {Horn  ,  It..  A, 
508),  and  sometimes  used  by  the  poets  as  a  term  for 
the  city  itself.  {Senec.,  Troad.,  14. —  Id.,  Again., 
421.—  Virg.,  AZn  ,  \,  466,  dec.)  The  relationship  of 
the  word  Pergamua  to  the  Greek  irvpyoc  and  the  Teu- 
tonic berg,  is  obvious.  Tbe  names  of  the  towns  Berge 
in  Thnce  and  Perge  in  Pamphylia,  contain  the  ttarne 
element  berg.  (Compare  the  Gothic  baurgs;  tbe  Ger- 
man burg,  "  a  castle,  fort,  citadel;"  the  Irish  brag  and 
brug,  "a  grand  house  or  building;  a  fortified  place;  a 
palace  or  royal  residence,"  dec.)  The  writen  on  Lin- 
guistic seek  to  tnce  these  and  other  cognate  expres- 
to  tbe  Sanscrit  root  fir  or  jwir,  "to  fill,"  "in 
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but  with  no  very  great  success.  ( Comal t  re- 
raerks  under  the  article  Mewmbrii. — Etchhoff,  Paral- 
lels dea  Languts,  p.  348. — Kaltsckmtdt,  VergUtchung 
dee  Sprachen,  p.  338.) — II.  or  Pskoamum  (Mpjaf*o< 
or  Uf(tyoftm>),  the  moat  important  city  in  Mysia,  situate 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  in  a  plain  watered 
by  two  small  river*,  the  Selinus  and  Cetiua,  which  af- 
terward joined  the  Caicue.  Thia  celebrated  city  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  Xenophons  Anabasis 
(7,  84).  Xi-nophon  remained  here  for  some  time  as 
the  guest  of  Uorgion  and  Congylua,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  possessors  of  the  place.  (Compare  Hut.  Gr  , 
3.  1,  4.)  It  would  seem  to  have  been  at  first  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  natural  strength,  situate  on  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  around  the  base  of  thia  hill,  the  fortress  served 
aa  a  citadel.  In  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  it  was  selected  by  Lysimaebus,  Alexander's 
general,  as  a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  wealth,  said  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  enm  of  9000  talents.  The  care  of  this  treas- 
ure «u  eootided  to  Pbiletaenis  of  Tium  in  Bithynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  Philetav 
rus  remained  for  a  long  time  faithful  to  hie  charge  ;  but, 
having  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lysimachus,  who  sought  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  her 
bos  band  against  him,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
allegiance  from  that  prince,  and  declare  himself  inde- 
pendent. The  misfortunes  of  Lysimachus  prevented 
nun  from  taking  vengeance  on  theeffender.  and  thua 
Philetarus  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
town  and  treasure  for  twenty  yearn,  having  contrived, 
by  dexterous  management  and  wise  measures,  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  powers.  He 
transmitted  the  possession  of  his  principality  to  Eu- 
mencs,  his  nephew.  An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  and  of  the  other  kings  of  Pergamus,  has  been 
already  given.  ( Kid.  Eumenea  II.,  III.  ;  Attains  I., 
II.,  I II.) —After  the  death  of  Attalua  III.,  who  left  his 
dominions  by  will  to  the  Romans.  Aristonicus,  a  nat- 
ural son  of  Eumenea,  the  father  of  Attalus,  opposed 
this  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  him- 
self on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  vanquished  and  made 

Ensoner,  and  the  Romans  finally  took  possession  of  the 
ingdom,  which  henceforth  became  a  province  of  the 
empire  under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Strab ,  624,  B46  ) 
Pergamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  as  a  Ro- 
man city,  so  that  Pliny  (5,  32)  does  not  scruple  to 
style  M  'lomgt  eUtritrtmum  A  tut  Pergamum."  To 
the  Christian  the  history  of  Pergamus  affords  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  since  it  is  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  A  sia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Though 
condemnation  is  passed  upon  it  aa  one  of  the  churches 
infected  by  the  Nieolsitsn  heresy,  its  faithful  servants, 
more  especially  the  martyr  Antipas,  are  noticed  aa 
holding  fast  the  name  of  Christ.  (Iter.  2,  12,  see*.) 
— Pergamus  was  famed  for  its  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  (hat  of  Alexandres  in  extent  and  value.  (Strab., 
624. — Athene**,  1,  3.)  It  was  founded  by  Eumenea 
II..  and  consisted  of  no  lees  than  200,000  volumea. 
This  noble  collection  was  afterward  given  by  Antony 
tO  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandres,  where 
it  farmed  part  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city. 
(Pita .,  Vit.  Ant.,  68  )  It  was  from  their  being  first 
used  for  writing  in  thia  library  that  parchment  skins 
were  called  " Pergamenat  chariot"  (Varro,  ap.  Phn., 
13,  II),  but  it  ia  erroneous  to  aay  that  parchment  was 
invented  at  Pergamus.  What  drove  Eumenea  to  em- 
ploying it  for  books,  was  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my's having  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the  growth 
of  the  Pergamenian  library,  and  prevent  it  from  rival- 
line  hia  *»wn.— Pergamus  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  Galen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  was  a 
famous  temple  of  jEscalsptns,  which,  among  other] 
privileges,  hud  that  of  an  asylum.    The  concourse  of  ] 


individuals  to  this  temple  was  almost  without  I 
or  cessation.  They  passed  the  nigbt  there  to  wrote 
the  deity,  who  communicated  remedies,  either  » 
dreams  or  by  the  rnoutha  of  his  priests,  who  distn to- 
ted drugs  and  performed  chirorgical  operations.  Tat 
Emperor  Caraxalla,  A.D.  215,  repaired  to  Ferpimw 
for  I  be  recovery  of  hia  health,  but  vfcsculapius  sras  un- 
moved by  his  prayers.  When  Proaiae,  second  King 
of  Bithynia,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Perganraa, 
he  nearly  destroyed  thia  temple,  which  stood  ceotigv- 
ous  to  the  theatre,  without  the  city  walls.— Tbs  mod- 
ern town  retains  the  name  of  Bergamah  or  htrgmt. 
and  is  still  s  piece  of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  says  that  it  is  as  bwr 
and  thriving  as  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  list  wet 
or  eight  khans.  (Tour  m  An*  Minor,  p.  34)  k 
contains  many  extensive  ruins.  Col.  Leake  inform* 
us,  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  jEsculapios,  of  tbt 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, are  sat  ill  to  be  seen.  (Journal,  p.  268.)  Mr.  Fal- 
lows remarks,  that  the  walls  of  the  Turkish  house*  art 
full  of  the  relics  of  marbles,  with  ornaments  of  tat 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  34.  —  Cramer's  An*  Mine', 
vol  1,  p.  136,  eeqq.) 
Pebge.    Vid.  Pergs. 

Pkbundh,  eon  of  Cypselos,  tyrant  of  Corinth  Ha 
succeeded  bis  father  in  the  sovereign  power,  ana  a 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  displayed  a  degree  d 
moderation  unknown  to  hia  parent.  Having  sobsr 
qucntly,  however,  contracted  an  intimacy  with  This- 
aybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  he  is  said  by  Herodotuj  u> 
have  surpassed,  from  that  time,  hia  father  Cypselos  a 
cruelty  and  crime.  It  is  certain  that,  if  the  parnciJin 
which  the  historian  has  related  of  hia  conduct  towtnh 
hia  own  family  be  authentic,  they  would  fully  justify 
the  execration  be  haa  expressed  for  the  character  of 
this  disgusting  tyrant  (5,  92  ;  3,  50,  dec.).  Notwith- 
standing these  enormities.  Pen  and  er  was  dtstingmskes' 
for  his  love  of  science  and  literature,  which  eiKitkd 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  seven  sages  of  Greets. 
(Diog.  haert.,  Vtt.  Periand.)  According  to  An*  lode, 
he  reigned  44  years,  and  waa  succeeded  by  bis  r.rparv 
Psammetichua,  who  lived  three  years  only.  (Otssrr'i 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  13.) —  Herodotus  relates,  (bat 
Periander,  having  sent  a  messenger  to  Thrasvbulu»of 
Miletus,  to  ascertain  from  him  in  what  way  he  trrjn' 
reign  most  securely,  Thrasybulua  led  the  messeng* 
out  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  through  a  field  of  stand- 
ing corn,  kept  interrogating  him  about  the  object  o.'  hi) 
mission,  snd  every  now  and  then  striking  down  an  far 
of  grain  that  waa  taller  than  the  rest.  After  hmrj 
passed  through  the  field,  he  dismissed  the  man  witbout 
any  answer  to  his  message.  On  hia  return  to  Corinth, 
the  messenger  reported  to  Periander  all  thai  hwJ  oc- 
curred, and  the  latter,  quickly  perceiving  what  Thra- 
sybulus  meant  by  nie  apparently  strange  conduct,  pat 
to  death  the  moat  prominent  and  powerful  of  the  oh- 
zena  of  Corinth.  (Herod.,  5,  92  )  Niebubr  Ojibsi 
that  this  story  furnished  the  materials  for  the  ar-me- 
wbat  similar  one  related  of  Sexlus  Tarquinius  aau  ib* 
people  of  Gabii.  (Rem.  Hist  ,  vol  1,  p  460,  Jfsf. 
transl.)  Plutarch,  however,  makes  Periander  te  hare 
disapproved  of  the  sdvice  which  Thrasy bolus  silently 
gave  him,  and  not  to  have  follosrsjd  it.  {Sept  Sap. 
Convh  —Op..  ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  558.)  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  the  story,  and  says  that  Pe- 
riander was  applied  to  by  Thrssybulus,  anil  did  srbit 
Herodotus  nukes  the  latter  to  have  done.  (Pobt .  *. 
1 1. — Id.,  5,  10.— Consult  CrrstteT,  ad  Hervd ,  5.  9i ) 
PrxIclbs  (TlepiKXtjf)  was  eon  of  Xanthippe?,  "bo 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Agartste,  niece 
of  the  famous  Cliathenes.  (Herod ,  6,  181.)  He  sras 
thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he  in- 
proved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  thwe  of  education. 
He  attended  the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  comooniev 

;  of 
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Zeoo  the  Eleatic  ;  and,  most  especially,  of  the  subtle  I 
tnd  profound  Anaxagoras.  Plutarch's  account  shows 
that  he  acquired  from  Anaxagoras  mural  as  well  as 
physical  truths ;  aud  that,  while  he  learned  enough  of 
astronomy  to  raise  him  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same 
teachers  supplied  him  with  those  notions  of  the  order- 
ly arrangement  of  society  which  were  afterward  so  I 
much  the  object  of  bis  public  life.  But  all  these  stud- 
ies had  a  political  end ;  and  the  ssmc  activity  and 
acuteness  which  led  bim  into  physical  inquiries,  gave 
nun  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of  Athens. 
In  his  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Pisis- 
tratus,  which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with 
which  he  would  have  entered  public  life,  excited  dis- 
trust, and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  bis  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  politics.  However,  about  the 
year  469,  two  years  alter  the  ostracism  of  Tbemis- 
tocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Ariatides  died,  Per- 
icles came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  and  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon 
tbe  son  of  Milliades.  Plutarch  accuses  Pericles  of 
taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon  headed  that 
of  the  nobles.  A  popular  era  usually  strengthens  the 
bands  of  the  executive,  snd  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty  ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  as  at  its  termination 
she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  than 
of  the  prime  minister.  (Hceren't  Polit.  Anttq.  of 
Greece.)  Cimon's  character  was  in  itself  a  guarantee 
against  aggrandizement,  either  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  see- 
ing the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  lesa  scrupulous 
bauds  than  Cimon's.  Be  this  ss  it  may,  Pericles  took 
the  popular  side,  snd,  as  such,  became  the  opponent 
of  Cimon.  About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prose- 
cuted snd  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
attack  on  the  aristocracy  through  the  side  of  the  Are- 
opagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
yet  more  powerful  (the  poet  .£schylus),  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its  judicial  powers,  except 
in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.  This  triumph  pre- 
ceded, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostracism  of  Cimon 
(B  C  461)  From  this  time  until  Cimon's  recall, 
which  Mr.  Tbirlwall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the 
year  453,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Cimon's  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly have  created.  What  caused  him  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  Cimon  is  doubtful ;  perhsps,  as 
Ik.  Tbirlwall  auggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
bis  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
moderate  of  them,  such  aa  their  great  leader  him- 
self. After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  bis 
place,  and  for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  party.  He  was  a  better  rhetorician  than 
Cimon ;  in  fact,  more  statesman  than  warrior ;  but 
the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible ;  snd  in  444 
Thucydides  was  ostracized,  which  period  we  may  con- 
aider  as  the  turning  point  of  Pericles'  power,  and  after 
which  it  was  wellnigh  absolute.  We  sre  unable  to 
trace  the  exact  steps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
situation  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mistress 
over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Per- 
idea  sided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contri- 
butions nearly  one  third.  His  finishing  blow  to  the 
independence  of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samoa 
and  Byzantium,  a  transaction  belonging  rather  to  his- 
tory than  biography  ;  he  secured  his  success  by  plant- 
ing colonies  in  various  places,  so  as  to  accustom  the 
allies  to  look  on  Athens  ss  the  cspital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  they  themselves  were  component  parts, 
but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence.  From 
this  time  till  tbe  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
appears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
a  third  wall  from  Athens  to  the  harbour  of 


the  Piraus.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  .magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by  tbe  su- 
rest of  all  methods,  tbe  accustoming  the  eye  to  statu- 
esque  aud  architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  aa  is 
usually  the  case,  poetry  bad  tbe  start  of  the  kindred 
arts ;  but,  during  tbe  age  of  Pehclea,  it  attained  to  a 
greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been  reached. 
The  drama  was  tbeo  at  perfection  in  the  bands  of 
Sophocles ;  and,  by  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theat- 
rical representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste,  and 
increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throw inf  open  tbe 
theatre  to  all.  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Per* 
icles  or  not.  ultimately  proved  more  ruinous  to  tbe 
state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people  a  set  of 
pleasure  takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pur* 
suit  of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  tbe  privileged 
few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  the  author,  was  equally  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  dicssts) 
in  tbe  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate; 
but  it  operated  as  a  premium  on  tbe  attendance  at 
lawsuits,  the  causes  became  a  mode  of  excitement  for 
a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made  them  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anything  of  tbe  kind,  and  thence  re- 
sulted that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridi- 
culed in  the  "  Waspa"  of  Aristophanes,  But  we  may 
well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  civd  rights  and  duties,  such  as  an 
Athenian,  with  the  highest  possible  seAse  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  bad  an  honest  snd  serious  wish  to 
establish  such  an  empire  for  Athena  as  should  enable 
her  citizens  to  suhaiat  entirely  on  tbe  contributions  of 
their  dependant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  a  less  noble  race.  Pericles  was  descended,  ss 
we  have  seen,  by  tbe  mother's  side  from  the  family  of 
Clisthenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according  to 
tbe  religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  gudt  of  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  was  committed  at 
the  very  altars  of  tbe  Acropolis.  {Thucyd ,  I,  126. — 
Herod.,  5,  70,  dec.)  The  Lacedaemonians,  before  tbe 
sctual  commencement  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Athenians  tbe  necessity  of  banishing  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  who  had  committed  this  offence 
against  religion,  which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Pericles  and  driving  him  into  exile.  Tbe 
Athenians  retorted  by  urging  the  Lacedemonians  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  death 
of  Pausanias.  (Kid.  Pauaanias.)  Pericles  lived  to 
direct  tbe  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His  pol- 
icy was  that  of  uncompromising  though  cautious  re- 
sistance, and  his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians to  consider  Attica  in  tbe  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  waa  declared,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  these  opinions,  represent- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful, 
could  only  bring  temporary  advantage ;  if  the  contrary, 
would  be  irretrievable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cam- 
paign, Pericles  delivered  sn  oration  upon  those  who 
hsd  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the 
close  of  the  Ssmian  war.  From  that  speech  (at  least 
if  Thucydides  reported  well)  we  learn  what  Pericles 
considered  to  be  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  placed  tbe  Spar- 
Ian  to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  op  memoers 
of  tbe  state.  This  speech,  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  foil  transfusion  of 
which  into  a  modern  language  ie  an  impossibility— ea- 
bibits  a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  power 
and  moral  character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  histo 
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PERICLES. 


PER 


iur  and  oiographers  hare  said  of  him.    Tbe  form  in  ]  would  have  boen  lost  to  posterity.    (Encycl  Usejut 


which  the  great  orator  end  statesman  hat  unbodied 
his  lofty  conceptions,  u  beauty  chaateued  and  eleva- 
ted by  a  noble  severity.  Athens  and  Athenians  are 
tbe  objects  which  bis  ambition  seeks  to  immortalize, 
and  the  whole  world  is  tbe  theatre  and  tbe  witness  of 
bcr  glorious  exploits.    His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 


Knotel.,  vol.  17,  p.  445,  seqq.)—  As  regards  the  con- 
nexion that  existed  between  Pericles  and  the  celebra- 
ted Aspasia,  consult  remarks  under  the  Utter  article. 

Pekillvs,  an  ingenious  artist,  who  made  a  brazen 
bull  as  an  instrument  of  torture,  and  presented  it  to 
Phalaris,  tyrant  of  Agngeutum.    His  native  city  baa 


is  a  Umig  to  be  enjoyed  ;  death  a  thing  not  to  be  fear-  :  not  been  ascertained.  In  the  pseudo- epistles  of  Pha- 
ed.  The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  its  de-  laris  he  is  called  an  Athenian  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 
bituauog  effects  made  restraint  less  irksome  to  the  that  he  wss  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  sn  Agrtgentiue  {Bati- 
people;  but,  while  it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased  ley  on  Phalaris,  p.  382,  td.  1816.)  The  brazen  iov 
their  impaiienceof  war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue,  \  age  which  he  fabricated  was  hollow,  and  bad  an  opto- 
m  which  be  represented  most  forcibly  how  absurd  it  j  mg  or  door  (oHpic)  on  the  upper  part  of  ibe  back, 
would  be  to  allow  circumstances  like  a  plague  to  in-  where  the  shoulder- olades  approach  each  other  (rtpi 
terfere  with  his  well-laid  plans,  he  was  brought  to  trial  rue  awufiiar. — Polyb.,  12,  25).  Through  this  opeu- 
end  fined,  but  his  influence  returned  when  the  fit  was  ing  the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  cruelty  was  introduced 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his  into  the  body  of  tbe  bull,  and,  a  fire  being  kindled  be- 
two  legitimate  sons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  best '  neath  the  belly  of  the  image,  was  slowly  roasted  sine; 
friends,  he  fell  ill,  snd,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  died.  .  while  the  cry  of  the  sufferer,  as  it  came  forth  from  the 
Some  beautiful  tales  are  told  of  his  deathbed,  all  tend-  mouth  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  lmng 
ing  l«  show  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for  animal.  Phalaris  is  said  to  have  tried  the  experiment 
which  he  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him  first  upon  the  artist  himself.  He  lost  his  own  life, 
in  death.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  and  one  which  too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  same  manner,  batrg 
continually  present*  itself  to  the  student  of  history,  himself  been  burned  id  the  bull  when  stripped  of  bis 
how  far  those  great  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor-  [  tyranny,  and  having  had  his  tongue  previously  cutout, 
tant  junctures  tor  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the  '  (  Val.  Max.,  3,  3.  —  Phal,  Epist.,  103  — /'/in,,  34, 8. 
carrying  out  of  some  great  national  object,  are  con- '  — Luaan,  Phalaris  prior,  11. — Ovid,  Jbts,  441.)  Ac- 
scious  of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do.  cording  to  Lucian's  account,  pipes  were  to  be  inserted 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  most  instructive,  could  we  into  the  nostnls  of  tbe  bull  when  a  person  was  about 
now  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw  that  to  suffer,  and  the  cry  of  tbe  victim  would  come  forUi 
approaching  contest  of  principles,  a  small  part  only  of  ;  with  a  kind  of  low,  moaning  music  (9  /3ox)  6i  did  rwv 
which  be  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance,  j  aiXuv  ut7.ti  airoTtXioit,  ola  XiyvpuTara,  *at  i jtohXt- 
wc  can  see  a  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  his  actions,  <ret  dpnvudte,  not  fivtcttoerat  yotpurarov. — Luaan,  L 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on  each  other  and  c  ).    This,  however,  is  all  embellishment  ;  and  in  lb* 


tbe  manner  in  which  they  harmonize.  Athens  was  to 
be  preserved  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ- 
ilization, to  maintain  a  conflict  in  which,  had  she  been 
vanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institu- 
tions might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germes  of 
civilization,  the  fruit  of  which  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  enjoyed.  But  how  should  this  bo?  Her 
leader  must  have  been  a  single  person,  for  energetic 
unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  aa  no  cluster 
of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could 


same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  what  this  wri- 
ter also  tells  us,  that  Phalaris,  after  having  punished 
the  artist  by  means  of  his  own  work,  sent  the  bull  1* 
ao  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  unless,  as  Bentlcy 
inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tradition  that  lb* 
bull  had  been  so  sent,  and  that,  having  been  rejected 
by  the  priests,  it  was  carried  back  to  Agrigentum. 
(Bentley  on  Phalaris,  p.  383.) — Tuns? us,  the  Sicilian 
historian,  who  wrote  about  the  128th  Olympiad  (B  C. 
268-264),  maintained,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybtus 


govcr 
have 


have  been  expected  to  show.    That  ruler  must  have  1  (12,25)  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (13,  90),  that  the  wbols 
rned  according  to  the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would  story  of  the  bull  of  Phalaris  was  a  mete  fiction,  tbouga 

it  had  been  so  much  talked  of  by  historians  as  well  as 
poets.  Tbe  two  writers  just  mentioned,  however,  un- 
dertake to  refute  this  assertion  of  Timens,  and  inform 
us  that  the  brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  carried  off  from 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  that,  wbca 
Carthage  was  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio,  the  image 
was  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  the  Roman  command- 
er, its  identity  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  open- 
ing on  the  back  alluded  to  above.  (Polybtus,  L  *. 
— Diod.  Stc,  I  c.)  Tbe  scholiast  on  Pindar  {Pyth, 
1,  185)  gives  the  narration  of  Tnneus  in  a  different 
way ;  for  he  tells  us,  from  this  historian,  that  the 
Agngentines  cast  the  bull  of  Phalaris  into  the  sea; 


save  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  Spartans,  as 
so  many  other  tyrants  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  tbe 
commonalty,  every  day  growing  into  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  must 
have  been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
as  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  tunes.  He  must 
have  been  above  his  age  in  matters  of  religions  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  be  had  no  shsre  ;  for  otherwise,  in  so  tol- 
erant an  age,  be  would  probably  have  incurred  the  fate 
of  Anaxagores,  and  destroyed  his  own  political  influ- 
ence without  making  his  countrymen  one  whit  the 
wiser.    He  must  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  he 

would  not  have  been  able  to  go  along  with  and  direct  and  that  the  bull  in  Agrigentum,  which  in  hia  (Tinue- 
that  artistic  skill,  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition  us')  time  was  shown  for  that  of  Phalaris,  was  only 
of  those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departure  an  effigy  of  the  river  Gela.    From  this  it  would  ap- 


frorn  traditional  resemblancea  in  tbe  delineation  of  the 
features  of  gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  be  would  have 
lost  one  grand  bold  upon  the  people  of  Athens.  If 
Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  have  won  his  way  to  popularity  ;  and  later  in  life 
he  must  have  been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition toSamos  might  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building 
lastly,  had  he  not  lived  to  strengthen  the  resolve  ol 
the  wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were 
veariy  ravaging  the  Thriasian  plain,  the  Peloponnesian 
war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended,  and  that  les- 
son, so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  which  a  free 
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pear,  that  Timasus  did  not  deny  that  the  tyrant  had  a 
brazen  bull,  but  only  censured  the  mistake  of  those 
who  took  a  tauriform  image  of  a  river  for  it.  Bent- 
ley  thinks,  however,  that  few  will  prefer  the  account 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Polybius  and  l>toctoros 
(Phal.,  p.  380),  but  perhaps  the  solution  which  Gbller 
proposes  is  the  best,  namely,  that  the  bull  of  Phslans 
had  been  carried  away  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  one 
which  Timsjus  saw  at  Agrigentum  was  actually  a  tau- 
riform effigy  of  the  river  Gela.  The  only  difficulty 
that  remains  is  the  statement  respecting  the  bull  of 
Phalaris  having  been  cast  into  the  sea,  which 
possibly  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  1 


every  kind  of  misfortune.  [  (Oilier,  de  Situ  et  orig.  Syracus.,  p.  274. — 
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of  B&ckh,  ad  Schol.,  i.  «.,  in  not. —  *  in.., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  310.) — At  regards  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist himself,  most  authors  adopt  the  form  PeriUut,  as 
we  have  given  it .  Lucian,  however,  and  the  scholiast 
on  Pindar  have  Perilous,  and  Benlley  alto  prefers  this. 
The  change,  indeed,  from  IIEPIAA02  to  HEPIAA- 
01  is  so  extremely  easy,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  a  mere  error  of  transcription.  A  similar  name  has 
been  critically  discussed  by  Hermann  in  his  work  en- 
titled, "  Ueber  Bdckks  Behaadlung  der  Gruck.  In- 
stknfte*  (p.  106.— Sdlig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  ».). 

Pkrintm us.  a  city  ol  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  west  of  Byzantium.  It  was  originally  col- 
onized by  the  Samiana  (Scymn.,  Ch.,  v.  7U.— Scylax, 
p.  28),  and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Epidaunan  Perinlhus,  one  of  the  followers  of  Ores- 
tea.  Another  account,  however,  aasigned  its  founda- 
tion to  Hercules,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  would 
seem  to  have  believed  this,  from  their  having  a  figure 
of  Herculea  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins.  Perinlhus 
toon  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  surpassing  in 
this  the  neighbouring  Selymbna,  eventually  rivalled 
Byzantiutn.  When  this  last-mentioned  city,  howev- 
er, fell  under  the  Spartan  power.  Perinlhus  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  its  example.  It  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  attacks  ol  the  Tbracians,  but  principally  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  besieged  and  vig- 
orously pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  take  it. 
The  city  was  situate  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  the 
isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
stadium  broad,  according  to  Ephorua,  but  Pliny  (4, 
11)  makes  it  somewhat  more.  The  place  wss  built 
along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  afforded  to  one  approach- 
ing u  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rowa  of 
dwellings  being  overtopped  by  those  behind.  (Diod., 
16,  76  )  Perinlhus  continued  to  be  a  flouriahing  city 
tven  under  the  Koman  power,  and  received  a  great 
accession  of  power  when  its  rival  Byzantium  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Severus.  The 
case  was  altered,  however,  when  L'onstanline  trans- 
ferred the  seal  of  empire  to  Byzantium  ;  and  about 
this  period  we  find  Perinlhus  appearing  wilh  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  being  able  to  as- 
certain either  the  ezact  cause  or  period  of  the  change. 
Ptolemy,  it  la  true,  aaya  "  Pennthus  or  Heraclea,"  but 
law  is  evidently  the  interpolation  of  aome  later  scholi- 
ast. The  coins  of  this  place  reach  upward  to  the  lime 
of  Aurelian  :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
rinlhus. With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
:be  other  hand,  the  more  usual  name  is  Heraclea ; 
though  they  almost  all  add  that  the  city  was  once 
called  Perinlhus,  or  else,  like  Amtnianua  Marcelliuus, 
join  both  names  together.  Hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  change  of  appellation  was  a  gradual  one,  und 
not  suddenly  made,  in  accordsnce  with  the  command 
of  any  emperor,  as  m  the  case  of  Constantinople.  Af- 
ter this  laat-meiilioned  place  Perinlhus  was  the  moat 
important  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thraco.  Justinian  re- 
built the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  repaired  the  aque- 
duct*. (Procop  ,  Md*f.,  4,  9  )  It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  an  unimportant  city,  as  all  the  main  rosds  to  By- 
zantium from  Italy  and  Greece  met  here.  The  mod- 
em Ereklt  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  174.  teqq  ) 

PzaiPATKTtci  (UtpiTTaTt/TiKoi),  a  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, the  sect  were  called  by  tins  appellation  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  master's  walking  about  as 
be  discoursed  with  his  pupils  (IlrpiTrarijrtxo/,  and  rov 
rtpi-aT'/iv).  Others,  however,  more  correctly,  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  public  walk  (Trrpiirorof)  in  the 
Lycstum,  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  were  ac- 
customed to  frequent.  (Bruckrr,  Hut.  Crit.  Phil., 
vol.  1,  p.  788.)  A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
school  will  be  found  under  the  article  Ariatotelea. — 
withdrawing  from  hia  public  labours,  Arislotle 
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Theophraatus  his  successor  in  the  chair 
(rid.  Theophraatus),  and  the  latter  waa  followed  con- 
secutively by  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  Lycon  or  Glycol 
of  Troaa,  Ariaton  of  Ceos,  and  Crilolaua  the  Lycisn. 
Wjth  Diodorus  of  Tyre,  who  came  immediately  aftei 
Crttolaua,  the  Uninterrupted  auccession  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  terminated,  about  the  140th  Olympiad. 
The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Home, 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, by  the  embassy  of  Crilolaus,  Carneades,  and 
Diogenes,  but  were  little  known  until  the  time  of  Syl- 
la.  Tyrannion  the  grammarian  and  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes  were  the  first  who  brought  the  writings  of 
Anstotlo  and  Theophraatus  into  notice.  The  obscu- 
rity of  Aristotle's  works  tended  much  to  hinder  the 
success  of  his  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Julius 
Ccssr  and  Augustus  patroni»ed  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trines. Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  ibis  school,  in  common  with 
those  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
This  was  the  case,  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  although,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  philos- 
ophy was  favoured.  Aminonius  the  Peripatetic  made 
great  exertions  to  extend  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
but  about  this  time  the  Platonisls  began  to  study  his 
writings,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under  Aminonius  Sacaa, 
who  Aouriahed  about  a  century  after  Ammoniua  ihe 
Peripatetic.  After  the  time  of  Justinian,  philotophy 
iu  general  languished.  But  in  that  mixture  of  ancient 
optniona  and  theological  dogmas  which  constituted 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  agea,  the  ayatem  of  Aris- 
totle predominated.  About  the  12th  century  it  had 
many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  particu- 
larly in  Spain  ;  and  ai  the  aame  period,  also,  it  began  to 
be  diligently  studied,  though  not  without  much  opposi- 
tion, among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Out  of  this  Utter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  took  its  tone  and  com- 
plexion from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  which  con- 
tinued long  to  perplex  the  minds  of  men  wilh  its  friv- 
olous though  subtile  speculations.  The  autboiily  ol 
Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  Reformation, 
but  it  aurvived  the  fall  of  the  scholastic  aystem.  His 
opinions  were  pairumscd  by  the  Catholic  Church  on 
account  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing  upon  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  faith  ;  and,  although  Luther  aud  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
were  maintained  by  such  men  aa  Melancblhon,  who 
himself  commented  on  several  portions  of  the  works 
of  the  Slagirite.  Many  individuals,  distinguished  for 
their  geniua  and  learning,  exerted  themselves  to  revive 
the  Pcripstetic  philosophy  in  its  primitive  purity;  nor 
did  it  ceaae  to  have  numerous  illustrious  supporters 
until  the  lime  of  Bacon,  Grolius,  and  Des  Cartes. 
(Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.  Phil.— Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol. 
2.  p,  95,  seqq. — Tennemann,  Hut.  Phil.,  p.  121,  168, 
275.) 

Pkrmissus,  a  river  of  Bceotia,  riaing  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, and  which,  after  uniting  its  walera  with  those  of 
the  Olmius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the 
Copaic  Lake  near  Haliartua.  Both  tb«  Olmius  and 
Permessus  received  iheir  supplies  from  the  fountains 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne.  The  river  Permessja, 
as  welt  as  the  fountain  Aganippe,  were  sacred  lo  tit* 
Muse*.    (Strab.,  407 —Propert..  2,  10,  26.) 

Pbro,  a  daughter  of  Neleua,  king  of  Pylos.  by 
Chloris.  She  married  Bias,  son  of  Amylbaon.  (  I  'id, 
Melampua.) 

PaaPBNNA,  I.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  130,  and  de- 
feated and  look  prisoner  Aristonicus  in  Asia.  (Lit., 
44,  27.— Id..  44,  32.—  Veil.  Pat.,  2,  4.)—  II.  M.  Ven- 
to,  was  proscribed  by  Sylla,  whereupon  be  passed  inl« 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertoriua. 
Dissatisfied  eventually  with  playing  only  a  secondarj 
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put,  and  envious  of  the  fame  and  successee  of  hi* 
loader,  he  conspired  •gainst  him,  along  with  others  of 
his  officers.    Sertorjus  was  assassinated  by  the  con- 


■iso  concurs,     i  ne  cny  was  not  oesiroyeo  oy  ore  or 

this  occasion,  as  some  suppose.  The  palace  w«s  the 
only  building  that  suffered,  Alexander  having  repeat* 


apiratots  at  a  banquet,  and  Perpcnna  took  the  com-  ed  of  the  rash  act  almost  the  very  instant  after  the 


maud  of  the  forces;  but  he  soon  showed  his  alter  inca- 
pacity, and  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  put  to  death. 
(Phil.,  Vtf.  Scrtor  ) 

Paa  attain,  a  district  of  Thessaly.    Strabo,  in  his 


work  of  destruction  had  commenced.  That  the  city 
was  not  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  proved  by  the 
circumstance  of  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Pems,  has* 


,  'nR  giv«n  in  Persepolis.  only  a  few  years  after,  a  splen- 
critical  examination  of  the  Homeric  geography  of  j  did  entertainment  to  the  whole  army  (ZW,  19,21) 
Thessaly,  affirms,  that  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneus,  Alexsndcr,  moreover,  found  the  city  still  standing  on 
as  far  as  the  sea,  had  been  first  occupied  by  the  Per-  his  return  from  India.    (Aman,  7,  1.)  Perse^H 


rhatbi.  an  ancient  tribe,  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin 
(Simontd  op.  Strab.,  441.)  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  great  Thcasalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  tho  Macedonian  dis- 
tricts of  Elimioiis  and  Picna,  while  to  the  south  they 
stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  I*ke  Bmbuis.  These  possessions  were, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  wrested  from  them  by  the 


is  mentioned  also  by  subsequent  writers,  and  even 
under  the  swajp-ef  Mohammedan  princes,  this  city, 
with  its  name  changed  to  Istakhar,  was  their  usual 
plnce  of  residence.  Its  destruction  was  owing  to  tba 
fanatic  Arabs.  (LangU,  Veyoges,  dec'.,  vol.  3,  p.  199  ) 
Oriental  historians  say  that  the  Persian  name  lor  Pea- 
se polls  was  likewise  htokhor  or  Eslekkor.  (LfHrr- 
helot,  B*Mwth.  Onental.)   The  follest  account  of  tss 


Lapithss,  another  Pelasgic  nstion,  whose  original  abode  rains  of  Persepolis  is  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  i>u 


seem*  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Osaa  and  the  Mag- 
aesian  district.  Yielding  to  these  more  powerful  in- 
vaders, the  greater  part  of  the  Pcnhchi  retired,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  towards  Dolopia  and  tho  ridge  of 
Pindas;  but  some  still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olym- 
pus, while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains  became 
incorporated  with  the  Lapithae,  under  the  common 
name  of  Pelasgiotas.  (Strah  ,  439.)  The  Perrbebi 
are  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer  among  the 
Thessalisn  clans  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  (/7., 
S,  794.)  Their  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  the  fact 
s>f  their  being  enrolled  smong  the  Amphictyonic  states. 
As  their  territory  lay  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and 
comprised  all  the  denies  by  which  it  was  possible  for 
an  army  to  enter  Thessaly  from  that  province,  or  re- 
turn from  thence  into  Macedonia,  it  became  a  frequent 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations.  The 
country  occupied  by  them  seems  to  have  been  situa- 
ted chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  rirer  Titaresius,  now 
Saranta  Poroo.  (Cranur'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  363, 
segq.) 

PsasiB,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.    (Vid.  Persia.) 
Perskph6nk,  the  Greek  name  of  Proserpina.    (  Vid. 
Proserpina.) 

Pbbskf5ms,  a  celebrated  city,  situate  in  the  royal 
province  of  Persia,  about  twenty  stadia  from  the  river 
Araxes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  name, 
however,  docs  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Ctesiss,  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Nehemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  Suss,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana. 
Their  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Per- 
sepolis never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  Persian  kings,  though  we  most  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  Aman  and  other  writers,  that  it  was 
from  the  most  ancient  times  regarded  as  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kings  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
buried  here  or  at  Pasargadas.  There  was  at  Persepo- 
lis a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest,  was  full  of  immense  treasures,  that  had 
accumulated  there  since  the  time  of  Cyrus.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  17,  71.— Smb.,  729.)  We  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  history  of  Persepolis.  The  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  burned  by  Alexander  (Arrion,  3,  18. 
—  Curl.,  5,  7  —  Strab.,  729.— Diod.  Sic,  17,  70),  and 
Persepolis  was  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
in  retaliation,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (17,  69), 
for  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Persians  upon  the 
Greek  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  for 
Alexander  had  met,  in  his  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  of  about  800  Greek  captives  shamefully  mutilated. 
Curtius,  after  speaking  of  the  plundering  of  Persepolis, 
atates  that  Alexander,  while  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  was  instigated  by  Thais,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
fire  to  the  royal  palace,  an  account  in  which  Diodarus 
1006 


Rvoert  Ket  Porter.  The  roost  remarkable  pan  of 
these  ruins  is  the  Shekel- Minor,  or  Forty  Co/am*. 
The  ger<eral  impression  produced  by  this  part  of  the 
ruins  is  said  to  be  the  strong  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt.  It  is  some- 
what doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ruine  called  She- 
kel-Minor  are  in  reality  those  of  Persepolis,  and  wheth- 
er we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city  more  to  the  north.  The  sculptures  of  Persepofu, 
though  of  no  value  as  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate 
eome  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which  re- 
late to  Persian  affairs.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Hirt, 
Gegchichte  der  Baukuntt,  vol.  1,  p.  !68.) 

Psasits,  a  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Froa 
him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  called  Cephenet, 
are  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.   ( Herod  ,  7, 61 .) 

Pbrskcs,  I.  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae  the  daughter 
of  Acrisius.  A  sketch  of  his  fabulous  history  has  si- 
ready  been  given  under  a  previous  article  (rtaf.  Danae); 
and  it  remains  here  but  to  relate  the  particulars  of  his 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgona. — When  Perseus  h»d 
msde  his  rash  promise  to  Polvdectes,  by  which  bs 
bound  himself  to  bring  the  latter  the  Gorgon's  be*<i. 
full  of  grief,  he  retired  to  the  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Scyros,  where  Mercury  came  to  him,  pronm'ng 
that  he  and  Minerva  would  be  his  guides.  Mercury 
brought  him  first  to  the  Grain  (vid.  Phorcydes),  whose 
eye  and  tooth  be  stole,  and  would  not  restore  these 
until  they  had  furnished  him  with  directions  to  the 
abode  of  the  Nymphs,  who  were  possessed  of  ibs 
winged  shoes,  the  magic  wallet,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto  which  made  the  wearer  invisible.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  Graia*  the  requisite  information,  he 
came  unto  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  their  precious 
possessions  :  he  then  flung  the  wallet  over  his  shoul- 
der, placed  the  helmet  on  hia  head,  and  fitted  tho 
shoes  to  his  feet.  Thus  equipped,  and  grasping  tho 
short  curved  sword  (harpe)  which  Mercury  gave  aim, 
he  mounted  into  the  air,  accompanied  by  toe  cods, 
and  flew  to  the  ocean,  where  he  found  the  three  Got- 
gons  asleep.  ( Vid.  Gorgoncs.)  Fearing  to  gate  on  their 
faces,  which  changed  the  beholder  to  stone,  he  looked 
on  the  head  of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  en  hia 
shield,  and  Minerva  guiding  his  hand,  he  severed  it 
from  her  body.  The  blood  pushed  forth,  and  with  it 
the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  and  Chryraor  the  father  of 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  Nep- 
tune. Perseus  took  up  the  head,  put  it  into  his  wal- 
let, and  set  out  on  his  return.  The  two  sisters  awoke, 
and  pursued  the  fugitive ;  but,  protected  by  the 
met  of  Pluto,  he  eluded  their  vision,  and  thev 
obliged  to  give  over  the  bootless  chase.  Perseus  par- 
sued  his  aerial  route,  and  after  having,  in  the  coarse  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inbospitality  of  Atlaa  by 
changing  him  into  a  rocky  mountain  (sti.  Atlas),  hsj 
to  the  country  of  the  ^Ethiopians.  Here  he  lib- 
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crated  Andromeda  from  tbe 
returned  with  the  Gorgon's  head  to  the  island  of  Ser- 
jpaus.  This  head  he  gave  to  Minerva,  who  set  it  in 
the  middle  of  her  shield.  The  remainder  of  bia  his- 
tory, up  to  the  death  of  Aomiua,  is  given  elsewhere. 
( Vtd  Danae,  and  Acrisius.)  After  the  unlooked-for 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  in  the  accidental  homicide  of 
bis  grandfather,  Perseus,  feeling  ashamed  to  take  the 
inheritance  ol  one  who  had  died  by  his  means,  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  dominions  with  Megapenthes, 
the  son  of  Proetus,  and  thenceforward  reigucd  at  Ti- 
rvos.  He  afterward  built  and  fortified  Mycena  and 
Midea.  {Apotlod.,  2,  4,  2,  icqq.  —  Sckol.  ad  Apoll. 
RJud.,  4,  1091,  1515.  —  Kctgktley't  Mythology,  p. 
415,  stqq  ) — We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  tbe 
whole  legend.  The  Perseus  of  tbe  Greeks  is  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  Persian  Mithras  (Creu- 
zer,  SymbolUc,  par  Gutgniaut,  vol.  I,  p.  368,  in  no- 
tu%  and  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  on  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Mycena  fully  confirms  the  an- 
alogy. (Guigniaut,  I.  c—GtlL,  Specimens  of  Ancient 
Sculpture,  Lund,  1810.  —  Id,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
p.  35,  icqq  — Knight,  Carm.  Homeric.  1'rolegom  ,  58, 
p.  31.) — Perseua,  however,  if  we  consult  his  geneal- 
ogy as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  mythographers,  will 
appear  to  have  atill  more  relation  to  Egypt  than  to 
Asia.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Inachus,  the  fath- 
er of  Phoroneus  and  Io,  we  see  his  family  divide  itself 
at  first  into  two  branches.  From  Phoroneus  sprang  I 
Spartan,  Apis-Serapis,  and  the  Argive  Niobo.  Tbe 
union  of  Io  and  Jupiter  produced  Epaphus,  Bclus,  Da-  j 
oaits,  and,  omitting  aome  intermediate  names,  Acri- 
sius, Danae,  and  the  heroic  Perseus.  If  we  examine 
closely  tbe  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  branch- 
es of  this  completely  mythic  genealogy,  we  shall  dis- 
cover an  evident  allusion  to  Mithriac  ideas  and  sym- 
bols. For  example,  Spar  ion  has  reference  to  the  sow- 
ing of  seed  ;  Apis,  become  Scrapis,  is  the  god-bull 

E under  tbe  earth  ;  Io  is  the  lowing  heifor,  wan- 
over  tbe  whole  earth,  and  at  last  held  captive  ; 
i«,  another  and  Gnecised  name  of  Apia,  is  tbe 
sacred  bull,  live  representative  of  all  tbe  bulls  in 
Egypt ;  Belua  is  the  Sun  king  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
4c  ■    It  is  in  the  person,  howcTer,  of  Perseus  that  all 
these  scattered  rays  are  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
The  name  of  his  mother  Danae  would  seem  to  bnve 
reference  to  tbe  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  state  Ju- 
piter, descending  in  a  ahower  of  gold,  impregnating 
tod  rendering  her  the  mother  of  Perseus,  is  Mithras, 
or  the  golden  Sun,  fertilising  the  earth.  Perseus, 
coming  forth  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  shades 
[Polydcctes,  tbe  "all-recipient;"  iroXvf  and  oV^o/iai), 
proceeds  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
holding  in  hie  hand  the  hnrpi  (bprrn),  symbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  tbe  West  the  impure  and  alenl  Gor- 
dons :  after  this,  reluming  to  the  East,  he  delivers  An- 
dromeda from  the  sea-monster,  and  becomes  tbe  pa- 
rent of  a  hero  of  light,  another  Perscs,  a  son  resem- 
bling his  sire.    Having  returned  victorious  to  Argolis, 
be  builds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
workmen  whom  he  leads  in  his  train,  a  new  city;  My- 
eerie,  the  name  of  which,  according  to  different  tra- 
ditions, had  reference  either  to  the  lowing*  of  Io.  or  to 
the  Gorgons  mourning  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  {ftvmj, 
"lowing [tvicdopat,  ~C>pat,  "to  low."  —  Mwr^vai). 
Others,  again,  derive  the  appellation  from  the  scab- 
bard (pvicne)  of  the  hero's  sword,  which  fell  upon  the 
•pot ;  and  others,  again,  from  a  mushroom  (jivtcne)  torn 
up  bv  Perseus  when  suffering  from  thirst,  and  which 
yielded  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  bad 
occupied.    (Patuan,  2,  16.— Plut.,  dt  Jtum  ,  18,  p. 
1434,  ed.  Wytl.)    In  all  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaning,  tbe  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
the  earth  ;  just  as  in  the  legend  which  makes  Perseus 
to  have  killed  Acrisius  (tbe  "  confused,"  "dark,"  or 
"gloomy  one,"  d  and  xpivu),  there  ia  an  evident  allu- 


sion in  tbe  discus,  by  which  tbe  blow  wa*  given,  to 
the  orb  of  the  sun. — If  now  we  closely  compare  the 
principal  featurea  of  these  legends  with  tbe  essential 
symbols  presented  by  tbe  Mithriac  baa- relief*,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  as  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  MycensB,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  these 
aymbola.  Tbe  Argive  fables  tell  of  a  heifer,  a  heifer 
lowing  and  distracted  by  pain.  An  allusion  to  the 
sword  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  tbe  earth  (represent- 
ed by  the  heifer  and  by  tbe  Mithriac  bull)  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  of  tbe  scabbard  that  fell  to  tbe  earth,  and 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  presaged  the  found- 
ing. The  ahower  of  gold,  tbe  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  which  this  last  is  tbe 
pledge,  are  emblems  of  tbe  *V>lar  emanations,  the  sign* 
of  terrestrial  fertility,  and  all  Mithnec  ideas.  Tbe 
Gorgons  have  reference  to  tbe  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body ;  and  in  the  early  language  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yopyoviov,  in  allusion  to  tbe  dark 
fare  believed  to  be  seen  in  it.  (Clem.  Alex.,  strum., 
5,  p.  667.)  They  typify  the  natural  impurity  of  this 
planet,  and  which  the  energies  of  tbe  ran  (Mithras- 


Peraeua,  armed  with  his  golden  sword)  are  to  re- 
move, and  to  give  purity  m  ita  stead.  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  mytba*,  we  find  ideas  of 
purification.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  who  descend* 
from  him,  are  purifiers  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  They 
purify  the  stains  of  evil  by  force  and  by  tbe  shed- 
ding  of  blood.  They  are  just  murderer*;  and  the 
wing*  given  in  preference  to  Perseus  enter  into  this 
general  conception.  (Olytnpiodor.,  Comment,  in  Al- 
cib.,  1,  p.  156,  seqq.,  ed.  Crevzer.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aspect  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling themselves  in  human  history  ;  and  thus  Perseus, 
according  to  one  tradition,  pot  to  death  tbe  sensual  and 
voluptuous  Sardanapalus.  (Malal  ,  Chron.,  21,  Ozon. 
— Suid.,  s  v.  Icijriav. — Reincs  ,  Obs.  in  Suid.,  p.  222, 
ed.  Midltr.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  numerous 
point*  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  exist  even 
by  the  ancient  writer*  themselves,  between  tbe  Greek, 
hero  Perseus  and  various  countries  of  antiquity,  such 
as  Asia  Minor,  Colchis,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  At  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  of  which  city  both  Perseus  and  Sarda- 
napalus passed  as  the  founders,  tbe  first  was  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  tbe  second  also.  ( Htl- 
lantc  ,  frag.,  p.  92,  ed.  Sturz,  ad  loe. — Dio  Chrytost., 
Oral.,  32,  p.  24,  teqq.,  ed.  Reiske. —  Amm.  Marcell., 
14,  8.)  The  name  of  Perseus  (or  Perses)  is  found  in 
the  solar  genealogies  of  Colchis.  (Hesiod,  Theng., 
tab.  6,  p.  164,  ed.  Wolf.  —  Apollod.,  1,  9,  1.— Dtod. 
Sic.,  4, 45.)  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda, was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  author  of  civil- 
ization in  the  district  of  Persia  called  ArUea.  (Fragm., 
p.  94.)  Herodotus  also  was  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
dition* which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
claimed  Perseua  for  Assyria  (6,  54).  Finally,  in  the 
place  of  Perses,  it  is  Achaemene*  (Djemschid)  whom 
tbe  ancient  expounders  of  Plato  make  to  have  sprung 
from  Peweus  and  Andromeda.  (Olympiodor.,  I.  c  ,  p. 
151,  CM.,  Xhl.  —  Schol.  Plat.,  Alab.,  1,  p.  75,  ed. 
Ruhnken.)    We  have  here,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 

Sncalogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  worship  of 
ithras  :  tbe  beam  of  fire  which  the  sun  plunges  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  produces  a  solar  hero,  who  in 
his  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  one  connected  with  ag- 
riculture. Djemschid- Perses,  the  chief  and  model  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Achcmenide*,  was  the  first  to  open 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden  sword  wielded 
by  Perseua  and  Mithraa,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but 
an  emblem  of  the  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  day.  If  Perseus,  however,  seems,  by  his 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  have  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  mother's  side  he  is  connected  with  Egypt,  the 
native  country  of  Dsnaiis  and  the  Danaides.  (Herod., 
2,  91,  171—  ApoUod.,  2,  1,  4.)  At  Chemmis  he  had 
a  temple  and  statue  ;  and  as  Tarsus,  where  he  was 
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aUo  worshipped,  received  its  name  from  the  Impress 
made  by  the  fertilizing  foot  of  Pegasus  or  Bellerophou, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  high  deeds  achieved 
by  Perseus  in  Lower  Asia,  so  the  Chemmites  pretend- 
ed that  Egypt  was  indebted  for  its  fertility  to  the  gi- 
gantic sandal  left  by  the  demi-god  upon  earth  at  the 
periods  of  bis  frequent  visitations.  (Herod.,  2,  91.) 
They  alone  of  the  Egyptians  celebrated  games  in  hon- 
our of  this  warlike  hero  wf  the  Sun,  this  conqueror  in 
his  celestial  career,  this  worthy  precursor  of  Hercules, 
his  grandson. — If  we  connect  what  has  been  here  said 
with  the  traces  of  Mithriac  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Persia  and  Greece,  we  will  be 
tempted  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  branches  of  a 
very  early  religion,  the  fundamental  idea  in  which  was 


eldest  son  Philip,  came  out  of  the  temple  where  be  had 
taken  refuge  and  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  He 
was  treated  at  first  by  ^EmUrus  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, but  was  obliged  to  parade  the  streets  of 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  bra 
conqueror.  He  was  afterward  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  Alba  Fucentie,  near  the  lake  Fueino*, 
where  be  died  in  a  few  years.  His  son  Philip  also 
died  at  Alba.  Another  and  younger  son  t»  raid  to 
have  become  a  scribe  or  writer  to  the  municipality  of 
ihc  same  place.  (Lav.,  44,  42.— Plut .  Vtf. 
—  Eneyct.  Us.  Know/.,  vol.  17,  p.  466. — 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  191.) 

PcbsI*,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Aaia,  comprehend- 
j  ing,  in  its  utmoet  extent,  all  the  countries  betsrecn  the 


the  contest  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  pure  and  fer-  Indua  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Eoxrno  and 
tdiziug  principle  of  light  against  darkness  and  sterility,  Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.    In  na 
unite  in  one  parent  trunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
East.   (C«i»**r,  Symboitk,  par  Gmgniaut,  vol.  3.  p. 
156,  teqq .) — 11.  Son  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
be^au  at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  some  successes  against 
the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
Hia  younger  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  as 
hostage  by  the  consul  Flsmiiunus,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Philip,  and,  after  remaining 
several  years  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  was  sent  back  to  Macedonia.   After  a  time,  be 
was  sgain  sent  by  hia  father  to  Rome,  on  a  mission,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  slates.    Demetrius  suoceeded  in 
maintaining  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  was  accused  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  being  iu  secret  correspondence  with 
Rome.    Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported 
the  charges,  and  Philip  doomed  his  younger  son  to 
death;  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  executed, 
through  fear  of  th£  Romans,  he  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned.   It  is  said  that,  having  discovered  his  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  his  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.    Perseus  ascended  the  throne  B.C. 
179.    This  monarch  had  been  brought  op  by  his  father 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  against  the  Romans,  for  the 
humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Macedonia. 
He  dissembled  his  feelings,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  existing  between 
hia  father  and  the  senate.   Meanwhile  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  prudent  and  diligent  administration,  to  strengthen 
bra  power,  and  retrieve  the  losses  which  bis  kingdom 
bad  sustained  during  the  previous  reign.   But  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  these  indications  of  ri- 
sing opposition,  sought  sn  esrly  opportunity  of  crushing 
their  foe,  before  his  plans  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Pretexts  were  not  long  wanting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  waa  declared,  notwithstanding  every  offer  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  Perseus.    After  a  campaign 
of  no  decisive  result  in  Thcssaly,  the  war  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  plains  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus encamped  in  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipeue.    But  the  consul  Paulus  .Emilius  hav- 
ing despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops  serosa  the 
mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  waa  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Pydna,  where  a  battle  look  place,  which 
terminated  in  his  entire  defeat,  20,000  Macedonians 
having  fallen  on  the  field.    This  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  630  years.    Perseus  fled  al- 
most alone,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
He  went  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the 
island  of  Samoihrace,  whose  asylum  was  considered 
inviolable.    From  this  quarter  he  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea  to  Thrace;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
after  having  shipped  part  of  hia  treasure,  sailed  away, 
and  left  the  king  on  the  shore.    The  attendants  hav 


ing  also  forsake*  him  except  one,  Perseus,  with  his  |  that  of  Aekttmenu  (' Ax<ufuvi°l) 
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limited  acceptation,  however,  the  name  Persia 
(or  rather  Persis)  denoted  a  particular  province,  the 
original  seat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  they 
were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  This  region 
was  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  M«!u, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  mountain- rar^e 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Paracho- 
athras  (Pro/.,  6,  4.  —  Strab.,  622)  ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  east  by  Carman ia  ;  and  oa 
the  west  by  Susiana,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains.  (Strab  ,  728  ) 
The  country  included  within  these  limits  is,  according 
to  Chardin's  estimate,  as  large  aa  France.  The  south- 
ern part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plan.,  alrr.o»t 
uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  that  blow  from  the  desert  of  Caxmaon. 
(Piin.,  12,  20.— Strab.,  727.)  But,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  towarda  the  north,  is  intersected  by  numerous 
mountain-ranges.  The  soil  upon  these  mountains  » 
very  dry  and  barren,  and,  though  there  arc  some  fertile 
valleys  among  them,  they  are  in  general  fit  only  for  the 
residence  of  nomadic  shepherds.  In  the  inner  part  of 
the  country,  however,  there  are  many  well- watered  and 
fertile  plains,  in  tho  largest  of  which  Persepoha  is  stl 
uated.    (Strab.,  727.— Plot.,  6,  4.) 

1.  Names  of  Persia. 

Persia  is  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Para*.  An- 
other name  employed  by  the  sacred  writers  is  Elan. 
Moses  first  uses  this  appellation  m  Utnttit  (10,  K\ 
but  a  great  error  is  committed  by  many  who  regini 
the  ancient  Elamites  as  the  forefsthcrs  and  progenitors 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Persians.    The  term  Elsn, 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  one  particular  pro** 
incc  of  the  Persian  empire,  called  by  the  Grecian  wn- 
ters  Elymais»  snd  forming  part  of  the  modem  Cke*- 
sistan.    The  geographical  notions  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  eitremely  limited .  and  as  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Elymais,  before  they  knew  anything  respecting 
rest  of  the  Persians,  they  applied  the  term  EU**  w 
the  whole  of  Persia. — S>me  modern  writers  have  also 
regarded  the  name  Chmta  /Cuthsen),  in  the  Scriptures, 
as  designating  Persia ;  and,  in  forming  ibis  opinion, 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  passage  iu  the  2d  book 
of  Kings,  17,  24,  where  a  Chouta  ia  mentioned,  which 
Joaephus  (Ant.  Jud..  9,  14,  3)  placea  in  Persia.  Mi- 
chaelie,  however  (Spialeg.,  Geogr.  Hebr.  Ext  ,  pt.  I, 
p.  104,  seqq.),  seeks  to  prove  that  Chouta  was  in 
Phoenicia,  not  in  Persia;  while  Hyde  and  Reland 
place  it  in  Babylonia.    If  we  adopt,  in  preference  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  writers,  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
aephus, we  may,  with  great  probability,  conclude  that 
Chouta,  like  Elam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  part,  but, 
like  it,  waa  used  to  designate  a  whole.  —  Among  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  Persia  occasionally  Sears 
the  name  of  Achatnenia,  and  the  Persians  themselves 
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'Axaifihnic,  Utfxrnc.  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (19,  2),  in  the  common  text  of  his  history,  gives 
Ackamtnntm  as  equivalent,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  to 
"AW  regions  imper***;"  but  Velois  (Valesius)  cor- 
recta  the  common  reading  by  the  substitution  of  Saan- 
taan,  which  closely  resembles  the  modern  title  of  roy- 
alty in  Persia,  Schaahmsekaah  —  The  name  AchtZTJictttu 
comes  in  reality  from  that  of  Achammc s,  the  founder 
•f  the  royal  line  of  Persia.  In  the  word  Achamenes, 
two  syllables  (  ent.t)  are  a  mere  Greek  append- 
owing  their  existence  to  the  well-known  custom, 
part  of  the  Greeks,  of  altering  foreign,  and  par- 
rly  Oriental  names,  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
to  their  own  finer  organs  of  hearing.  (Compare 
t,Ant  Jud.,  1,6.— Ptm.,Ep., 8,4  )  Wehave, 
then,  Aekaem  ('Arniu)  remaining.  The  initial  letter 
is  merely  the  Oriental  a/i/  pronounced  as  ■  soft  breath- 
ing, and  the  root  of  the  word  is  CKaem  (Xaift).  On 
comparing  this  with  the  Oriental  name  Djemschid  (in 
which  the  final  syllable,  sekid,  is  a  mere  addition  of  a 
later  age),  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance. And  this  resemblance  will  become  still  more 
marked  if  we  consider  that  Djtm  (Ojoemo  m  the  Zend- 
Avesta)  begins  properly  with  a  species  of  sibilant  G, 
which,  being  pronounced  more  roughly  in  some  dia 
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very  closely  to  the 


sound  of  Ch.  Besides,  all  that  the  Greeks  tell  us  of 
corresponds  very  exactly  with  what  the 
relates  of  its  Djemsehid.  Acha*mencs  was  the 
(bonder  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  to  him  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Xerxes  were  proud  of  tracing  their  origin. 
With  the  Persians  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of 
Djemsehid  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  as  that  of 
the  founder  of  Persepolis,  and  a  great  and  glorious 
monarch. — Herodotus  (7,  61)  states  that  the  Persians 
were  anciently  (n-uAat)  called  by  the  Greeks  Cepkenes 
(K^o^vrc).  but  hy  themselves  and  their  neighbours  Ar- 
tat  ('Apraiot).  As  regards  the  name  Cephenes,  there 
is  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and 
the  appellation  beyond  a  doubt  belongs  only  to  certain 
tribes  of  the  ancient  Northern  Chaldiea,  who  actually 
nore  this  name.  With  respect  to  the  term  ArUti  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  merelv  designates  a  brave 
and  warrior-people,  being  derived  from  the  Persian  art 
or  ard.  "strong,"  "  brave."  (Consult  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Artaxcrxes.)— One  of  the  earliest 
nam  _-s  of  Persia  and  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
most  usual  with  the  Persians  themselves  up  to  the 
present  day,  is  Iran,  while  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxus  was  denominated  Turan.  The  former  of  these 
appellations  is  identical  with  the  Eeriene  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  will  be  alluded  to  again  in  the  course  of 
Ih*  present  article  — The  name  Persia  would  seem  to 
have  come  from  that  of  the  province  or  Faarsistan  or 
Paarsi-stan,  called  also  Faars  or  Paars,  and  the  same 
with  the  Persts  (Wtpaic)  of  the  Greeks.  (Compare 
the  Scripture  far  at  already  mentioned.)  In  this  prov- 
ince we  find  the  genuine  race  of  Iranians  ;  and  it  waa 
here  that  the  magnificent  city  of  Itlakhar,  which  the 
Greeks  have  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Persepolis,  was  built  by  the  monarchs  of  Iran.  The 
origin  of  the  term  Faars  or  Paars  has  been  much  dis- 
puted by  philologists  (  Wahl,  Vorder  and  Mittel-Asien, 
p.  225,  seqq  ) ;  the  root  is  evidently  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  term  Ana  or  Eeriene.  and  this  would  bring  Iran 
and  Persia,  as  names  of  the  same  country,  in  close 
(  Vid  Aria  )  One  explanation  of  the 
«•  Persian"  will  be  given 


2.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Persians. 

Th*  first  historical  and  religious  epochs  of  Persia 
are  enveloped  in  such  obscurity,  and  so  msny  have 
erred  in  relation  to  the  character,  far  more  mythic  than 
historical,  of  the  early  Oriental  traditions,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
asen  as  Sir  W.  Jones  arid  J.  von  Miiller  have  adopted 
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the  fictions  of  Dabiatan.  These  fictions  have  fsr  mora 

connexion  with  the  Brabmiuical  traditions  than  with 
those  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  though  they  are  found,  in 
fact,  ingrafted  on  the  latter.  The  fourteen  A  bads  ,- 
the  insutution  of  the  four  castes  by  the  great  A  bad  , 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  in  geograph- 
ical extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  (sidereal 
in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  purely  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary), that  are  connected  with  it;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  India  :  and  yet  all  this,  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  Mahabali,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Baal  or  Belus,  was  thought  to  furnish  a  wonderful  con> 
firmation  of  the  favourite  hypothesis  of  a  great  ante- 
diluvian monarchy,  which  had  embraced  India,  Persia, 
snd  Assyria  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  religion, 
institutions.    In  this  way  it  waa  believed 


that  a  solution  could  be  given  of  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  earliest  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  traditions,  however,  have  an  air 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  or,  to  speak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agrees  with  the 
native  simplicity  that  marks  the  legends  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  It  is  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Schah-Na 
meh,  and  with  the  scanty  information  which  the  He 
brews  and  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  must  seek  for  some  true  information  rel- 
ative to  the  first  periods  of  Persian  history.  At  first 
view,  indeed,  there  aeems  to  be  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  recollections  of  the  people 
of  Iran ;  and  critics  have  heaped  hypothesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis, in  order  to  reconcile  this  discrepsnce  :  some 
have  even  regarded  the  thing  as  altogether  impossible 
Before  tho  discovery  of  the  Zend  books,  it  was  easy 
to  suppoae  that  the  Oriental  writers,  coming  as  they 
did  at  so  late  a  period  upon  the  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Assyrians.  Medes,  and  Persians  as  one 
and  the  same  people,  or  else  that  they  had  designedly, 
and  from  feelings  of  national  vanity,  connected  theit 
own  history  with  that  of  the  powerful  communities 
which  had  preceded  them  in  the  sovereignty  of  West* 
ern  Asia.  (Consult  AnquetU  du  Perron.  Mem  dt 
PAcad.  des  Insenpt ,  vola.  40  and  42. — Gorres,  My- 
thengesch  ,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  seqq.,  dr.e.)  At  the  present 
dav,  however,  this  opinion  is  accompanied  with  great 
difficulties  ;  for  the  aame  names,  and,  in  general,  the 
same  ancient  facts,  are  found,  with  some  slight  shades 
of  difference,  in  the  Zend-Avesta  and  in  Ferdouai  or 
his  copyists.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  period  to  be  aligned  for  the  composition  of  the 
Zend  books. — Most  writers  distinguish  between  the 
Medes  and  Peraians  from  their  very  origin  ;  and  to  the 
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lormer  oi  inese  iwo  nation*  mey  rcier  /joroasier,  ms 
laws,  the  books  that  bear  hia  name — in  a  word,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Magian  worship,  snd  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Persians  themselves.  This  theory  makes 
the  Medes  to  have  formed  originally  a  part  of  a  great 
Bactrian  nation,  a  Bactro-Median  empire,  snd  to  have 
received  from  the  Bactrians  the  elements  of  their  own 
civilixation.  (Compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol  I,  p.  427, 
seqq)  The  writer  just  mentioned  even  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medes  snd  Bsctrians  formed, 
for  a  long  time,  two  distinct  states,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter waa  much  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the  former 
(Hand buck  der  Gesek.,  p.  29) ;  and  thia  will  serve  to 
explain  the  two  dynasties,  so  different  from  each  other 
and  so  very  unequal  in  number,  that  are  given  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ctesias,  while  it  at  the  same  time  re-estab- 
lishes in  their  rights  the  communities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  whom  Aristotle  and  Clearcbua  regarded  as 
having  enjoyed,  at  so  remote  a  period,  the  blessings 
of  civilixation.  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  proem  vi.) — As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  the  Medes,  Persians,  snd  other 
ancient  nations  of  the  remote  Esst,  as  well  as  their 


early  hiatory,  all 


and  obscure. 
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ft  generally  conceded,  however,  that  the 
Medes,  end  Persians  bore  at  first  the 
of  Arti,  which  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Iran ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  primitive  country  of  these  Am  there  is 
little  unanimity  of  opinion.  Some  make  them  to  have 
come  from  Caucasus  ;  others  seek  for  tbeir  earliest 
settlement  among  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  of 
India,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  great  proba- 
bility. (Jones  persists  in  hia  hypolbeaia  of  making 
the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Pereiana  to  have  descend- 
ed from  the  chain  of  Caucaaue,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  forming  one  and  the  same  race  ;  and  to 
tbia  race,  thus  combined,  he  assigns  a  great  monarchy 
of  Iran,  extending  from  Caucasus  to  the  Hnnmalayan 
Mountains.  He  bnngs  together  and  compares  with 
•ach  other  the  names  Iran.  Aria,  Atnna,  Assyria, 
Assur,  die  ,  and  appears  to  identify  Shem  with  J  hem 
or  Djemschtd,  the  first  mythic  chief  of  thia  early  em- 
pire, (MytKengeseh  ,  vol.  1,  p.  213,  ttqq. — Compare 
Si- hah.  Xamch,  EtnlcU .,  p  vi.,  seqq.)  Another  sys- 
tem has  heeu  more  recently  atarled  by  Hhode,  aud  has 
been  developed  with  great  ability.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Bactriana,  Medes,  and  Persians  composed 
the  common  and  primitive  Iran,  speaking  the  Zend 
language  or  its  different  dialects,  and  coming  origin- 
ally from  Eerttne  Veedjo,  and  from  Mount  Albordj, 
which  he  finds  near  the  sources  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  the  namea  of  which 
were  transferred  in  a  later  age  to  Caucasus  and  Ar- 
menia. The  arguments  adduced  by  thia  writer  in 
aopport  of  his  hypothesis  are  drawn  from  tho  Zend 
books,  and  in  particular  from  the  Vendidad,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  work  an  account  ia 
given  of  the  creation,  or,  as  Rhode  expresses  it,  of 
the  successive  inbahitings  of  various  countries,  and  in 
the  number  of  which  wo  find,  after  Eeriene  Veedja, 
Sogkdo  (Sogdiana),  Moore  (Merou),  Bakhdi '(probably 
Balk),  \rra  (Nysa),  Harowu  (Herat),  dec.  Rhode 
sees  in  this  enumeration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing the  migrations  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  no- 
madic habits,  who  kept  moving  on  gradually  towards 
the  south,  under  the  conduct  of  Djemschid,  as  far  as 
Vcr  or  Vart  a  delightful  country,  where  they  finally 
established  themselves,  and  where  Djemschid  built  a 

Sty  and  palace,  Var- Djemsgkerd,  which  Rhode,  after 
erder,  takes  for  Peraia  proper  (Perns)  or  Pars, 
with  lU^capital  Perscpolis,  identifying  at  the  aame 

adopts,  in  general,  thia  opinion  of  Hhode  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  Vendidad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  point.  He  thinka  that  Vcr  and  Var-D)ems- 
ektd  cannot  be  Pars  or  Pars  and  Peraepolia,  but  the 
country  more  to  the  north,  where  are  at  the  present 
day  Damagkan  and  A'a*vi»,  and  where  stood  in  for- 
mer daya  Hecatompylos,  the  true  city  of  Djemschid. 
The  celebrated  traveller  and  Orientalist,  Sir  W.  Ouae- 
ly,  without  identifying  Var  and  Pars  aa  Rhode  does, 
mclmea,  nevertheless,  to  the  belief  that  it  ia  to  Persep- 
olis,  its  edifices,  and  the  plain  in  which  it  ia  situated, 
that  the  Zend-Avesta  refers  under  the  names  already 
mentioned,  aa  well  aa  under  that  of  Djemkand,  With- 
out presuming  to  offer  any  opinion  on  thia  disputed 
point,  we  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the 
Qreeka  themselves  apeak  of  the  Am  aa  a  large  family 
of  nations,  to  which  the  Magi,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
Median  tribes  or  castes  were  considered  as  belonging. 
(  M  oyoi  dc  Kai  irdv  rd  'hpeiov  yivoc. — Damtuc. ,ap. 
Wolf,  Anted.  Grac,  3,  p.  259  -Compare  /iWi ,  7, 
62,  and  1,  101.)  The  Persians  called  their  ancient 
heroea  'Apraioi  (Herod.,  7,  61. — Id.,  6.  98. — HeUan- 
i c. ,  op.  Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v. ' Apratd),  end  A rUurzes  ia  said 
to  aignify,  as  an  appellation,  "  a  great  warrior,"  and  to 
be  compounded  of  .dri  or  Ard,  "atrong,"  and  the 
Zendic  Khshetra,  "  a  warrior,"  which  ia  almoat  iden- 
tical in  form  with  the  Sanscrit  Arla-Kchatryvi.  More- 
over, the  terms  Am  and  Aria,  or  Anana,  together 
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with  Aria*,  and  Art  or  Eeri  (a  root 
Zendic  terms,  euch  aa  A  nana..  Eenene, 
Eeriene-  Veedjo,  etc.),  reappear  in  the  Aryas  ani  Ana- 
V'erla  of  the  Sanscrit  hooks,  "  the  illustrious,"  sad 
"  tho  land  of  the  illustrious."  or  "  of  heroea. n   I  Cos* 
pare  the  Greek  'Hpwar.  a  word  of  the  same  ongia.) 
All  these  analogies,  joined  to  the  striking  res— bU pes 
between  the  Zend,  the  Parsi,  and  the  Sanscrit,  paiut  u> 
a  primitive  race  of  one  and  the  aame  origin,  i 
at  first  one  and  the  aame  Unguau 
divided  into  various  nations  ,nd  dialects.    The'  tnaea 
in  Bactriana  and  the  neighbouring  country,  cooliriuiraj 
to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parent  source,  ro> 
mained  more  faithful  than  others  to  the  ancient  une 
and  language.    Other  tribea  moved  off  in  a  souibtut 
direction,  and  towards  the  region  of  Caucasus,  wbitaet 
tbey  transported  with  I  he  in  the  namea  of  both  Altera) 
and  Arum*  (Armenia).    Hence  we  have  both  East- 
ern and  Western  Aru,  and  these  hut  became  ia  Use 
a  separate  nation,  the  Medes,  known  to  the  Hindus 
under  the  name  of  Pahlaeas  (Pehlav*  ia  "  a  here'' 
in  Firdouai),  which  recalls  to  mind  the  Ptkln,  M 
language,  the  fruit  of  tbeir  intermixture  with  people 
of  another  race.    Finally,  the  Persians,  the  sMiqoay 
of  whose  name  (Parsi,  "  the  clear,"  "  the  pure,"  "do 
brilliant,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  toe  country  of  light"), 
aa  well  as  their  idiom,  worship,  and  traditions  woula 
seem  to  indicate  a  close  and  long -continued  coun«iioa 
with  the  first  branch,  established  themselves,  we  knew 
not  at  what  epoch,  in  the  country  of  Pares  or  Pet*, 
which  became,  in  tho  time  of  Cyrua,  the  centre  of  an 
empire,  that  recalled  to  mind  in  aonie  degree  the  ufc» 
ulous  away  of  his  great  progenitor  Djemschid.  (Rhidt, 
Heilige  Sage,  p.  60,  seqe.  —  U  ,  uber  Alter.,  die ,  f. 
18,  Stqq  —  Von  Mamma,  Hnddh.  Jakrb,  1823,  f. 
84,  seqq. — Outely's  Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  «??  — 
F.  Von  ScUegel,  Wten,  Jahrk,  vol.  8,  p  458,  «ff 
—D'Anquettl,  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  1,  p.  2,  263,  "ff; 
Vol  2,  p.  408  —  Creuzer,  St/mbolti,  par  Guifsml, 
vol.  2,  p.  677,  aoffl  )— According  to  the  Pehlvt  tradi- 
tions, the  first  dynasty  in  Iran  was  that  of  the  Pikb- 
d  ad  tans.     Keioumarals,  say  the  aame  legends,  was 
the  first  who  governed  in  the  world.    He  lived  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  reigned  thirty.    Covered  with  the  *km 
of  a  tiger,  be  descended  from  the  mountains  and  uught 
men  the  use  of  vestments  and  more  nutritive  food. 
Ahriman,  the  geniua  of  evil,  aent  •  demon  to  stuck 
him.    Stamek,  the  son  of  Keioumaratx.  was  slats  ia 
the  conflict.    Houcheng  avenged  the  death  of  h»  fa- 
ther.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty  years. 
He  reigned  with  justice,  taught  men  the  art  of  coin- 
rating  and  sowing  the  fields,  and  made 
ed  with  the  uae  of  grain.    Meeting,  on  one 
a  monster  in  a  forest,  he  seized  an  enormous  stone  ta 
attack  him  ;  the  atone,  striking  against  a  reck,  it* 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  fire  was  discovered    u  A 
the  aid  of  this  element  he  invented  the  art  of  wcrk.sj 
metals :  he  thua  formed  the  pincera,  the  saw,  and  ike 
hammer.    He  directed  also  the  courses  of  rivers,  tad 
constructed  canals.     He  taught  hia  subjects,  more- 
over, tho  art  of  raiaing  cattle  and  of  aubetiluung  **>1- 
len  stuffs  for  the  akins  of  animals.    Thewumvuretz,  tea 
of  Houcheng,  succeeded.    He  was  the  first  that  par- 
sued  the  chase  with  the  ooca  nod  the  falcon,  aa* 
taught  music  to  men.    An  angel,  tent  from  heaven, 
presented  him  with  a  lance  and  horse,  to  combat  sad 
subdue  the  evil  spirits.    He  gave  them  battle  at  the 
head  of  the  Iranians,  completely  defeated  tbeax,  and 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.    These  begged  for  life, 
and,  in  return  for  .the  boon,  taught  him  writing  and 
the  elements  of  knowledge.    Thetoumouratx,  the  con- 
queror of  these  demons,  reigned  thirty  years.    He  wss 
succeeded  by  hia  son  Djemschid.    The  birds,  and  the 
pens  or  good  spirits,  obeyed  him.    He  iMrenled  the 
cuirass,  precious  stuffs,  and  the  art  cPWff**0**]' 

Ho  built  the  city  of  Var  Djemschid,  divided  his  i 
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joct*  into  four  castes,  and  during  three  hundred  yean 
reigned  in  the  utmost  prosperity  and  power,  until  hta 
pride  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  the  deity.  Dzo- 
kaJk'  wit  at  this  time  prince  of  the  Tan.  and  held 
eocnmonteation  with  the  evil  genii.  He  collected  to- 
gether the  subjects  of  Djemschid,  who  had  abandoned 
kheir  sovereign  since  Ins  altered  course  of  conduct, 
put  himself  at  their  head,  dethroned  Djemschid,  and 
deprived  him  of  existence  after  a  reign  of  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Dzokui'  reigned  a  thousand  years.  His 
tyranny  reduced  Persia  to  the  utmost  wretchedness 
By  toe  malice  of  the  evil  spirits,  two  serpents  sprang 
from  his  shoulders  and  remained  attached  to  them. 
To  appease  their  craving  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
every  day  with  the  brains  of  men.  By  an  adroit  strat- 
agem, the  cooks  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  one  of  the 
two  persona  destined  thus  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
serpents,  and  sent  him  to  the  mountains:  it  is  from  these 
fugitives,  aay  the  traditions  of  Persia,  that  the  Kurds 
•f  the  present  day  derived  their  origin.  A  dream  fore- 
warned the  sanguinary  Dzohak*  of  the  lot  that  awaited 
biro,  and  of  the  vengeance  that  would  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  Fctdoun,  the  son  of  one  of  his  victims.  He  cauaed 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  formidable  infant, 
hut  the  mother  of  Fendnmn,  who  had  given  him  to  the 
divine  cow  I'ourmayek  to  he  nursed,  saved  herself 
and  her  child  by  fleeing  to  Mount  Alkrouz,  in  the  north 
of  India.  There  Feridoun  was  brought  up  by  a  Parsi. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  descend- 
ed from  the  mountain  and  rejoined  hie  mother,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his  birth  and 
misfortunes :  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
the  sanguinary  Dzohak'.  Burning  with  the  desire  of 
avenging  bis  wrongs,  be  seized  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself.  A  sedition  broke  out  in  Persia, 
beaded  by  a  smith,  who  affixed  his  apron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  made  it  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
continued  searches  ordered  by  Dzobik'  had  apprized 
the  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  tyrant  and  the  ex- 
istence of  the  young  prince  whom  he  persecuted.  The 
Persians  ran  in  crowds  to  their  deliverer,  who  caused 
the  spron  of  the  smith  to  be  profusely  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  adopted  it  as  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  named  it  Direfek-gatcdny ;  and  this  standard 
continued  to  be  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  grestest 
veneration  throughout  all  the  empire  of  Persia.  Feri- 
doun  immediately  marched  against  the  tyrant,  crossed 
the  Tigris  where  Bagdad  now  stands,  proceeded  to 
Beilut-makaddes,  the  residence  of  Drohftk',  conquered 
bis  antagonist,  and  confined  him  with  massive  fetters 
in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Dammrend.  The  two  sisters  of 
Djemschid,  Chekrnins  and  Amrtras,  hsd  been  the  fav- 
ourite wives  of  Dzohak'.  Feridoun  found  them,  though 
after  the  Ispse  of  a  thousand  years,  still  yoong  enough 
to  espouse.  He  had  by  them  three  sons,  whom  he 
married  to  three  princesses  of  Yemen.  The  eldest 
was  Stlm,  the  second  Tr»ur,  snd  the  yonngest  Iredj. 
He  divided  the  earth  among  them.  Selm  received 
H<mm  and  kkdteer,  that  ia  to  Say,  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
and  Egypt  Tour  obtained  Tourdn  snd  Djin,  that  is, 
the  country  beyond  the  Oxus  and  China.  Iredj  be- 
came master  of  Persia  {Inn)  and  Arabia.  Dissatis- 
fied with  this  division,  the  first  two  made  an  inroad,  at 
the  need  of  sn  army,  into  Persis. ;  *lew  Iredj,  who 
had  come  to  their  camp  for  the  pernose  of  appeasing 
them,  and  sent  his  head  to  Fer  doun.  The  afflicted 
father  prayed  the  gods  to  p»jlong  his  life  until  he 
could  avenge  the  death  of  Ms  son.  Only  one  of  the 
wives  of  Iredj  proved  wit*,  child  ;  she  pave  birth  In  s 
daughter,  whom  Feridorsj  mi  ted  to  Mennulrkekr,  his 
brother's  son.  He  boogtH  him  up  in  wisdom,  snd, 
wher  he  bsd  reazh'-d  the  age  of  manhood,  gave  this 
Men>"ttth'.kr  fje  •hrone.  Selm  and  Tour,  having  en- 
deavoured Sut  ;n  *mn,  to  appease  their  irritated  father, 
deteravssy1  'o  have  recourse  to  arms.    Their  forces, 


composed  of  the  people  of  Djin  and  K haver,  entered 
Persia,  but  were  defeated  in  succession,  snd  their  lead- 
ers slain.  Feridoun  died  beloved  by  Ins  subjects, 
whom  he  had  rendered  hsppy  during  a  period  of  five 
hundred  years.  During  this  time  lived  the  valiant 
Sdm,  son  of  Nerimdn,  prince  of  Sedieatan,  and  of  Za 
bouli.it  an  or  Gkismtk  His  son  Zal  received  from 
Menoutehebr  llie  sovereignly  of  all  the  countries  from 
JCaboul  to  the  river  Sind,  and  from  bis  father  the  coun- 
try of  Zabouhatdn.  Mthrdb  reigned  at  this  period  in 
K'alxml.  He  was  of  Tint  origin,  and  of  the  race  of 
Dzohak'  Zal  married  his  dsughter  Rovdabtk,  and 
became  the  father  of  Routtem,  the  hero  of  Peraia,  and 
whose  exploits  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem 
of  Firdousi.  Menoutchehr  transmuted  the  crown  to 
his  son  Smeder,  This  hitter  followed  not  the  precepts 
of  his  father:  hia  subjects  revolted,  snd  his  kingdom 
being  invaded  by  Afrasian,  the  son  of  Pecheng,  king 
of  Touran,  he  fell  into  the  handa  of  hia  opponent  and 
was  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven  years. 
A  framed  then  quitted  the  province  of  Daketlin,  which 
had  been  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  entered  by  Kei 
into  Iran,  where  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  achaht 
upon  his  own  head.  During  tbia  invasion  of  Afrasibb, 
Zal,  the  «.on  and  successor  of  Sdm,  had  taken  upon 
him,  in  his  turn,  the  defence  of  the  dynasty  of  Feri- 
doun, and  had  csused  s  member  of  the  race  to  be  pro- 
claimed Mchah  i  this  was  Zou,  son  of  Tkamaap.  Du- 
ring fire  years  the  country  wss  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  war,  and  afterward  a  general  scarcity  prevailed. 
Peace  was  concluded :  according  to  the  terms  of  which 
the  river  Gihon(/)jiA<>Mn  or  Oxus)  was  declared  the  com- 
mon limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zou  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing as  his  successor  his  son  Gerekdsp,  who  only  reigned 
nine  years,  snd  left  Persia,  at  his  death,  without  a  mas- 
ter With  him  ended  the  dynaaty  of  the  Putkdadt- 
ana. — Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
second  or  K atanxan  dynasty,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  one  of  which  we  have  just  been  treating 
The  lives  and  reigns  of  700  and  1000  years  will  obtsin, 
of  course,  no  credit  now.  Djemtcktd  snd  Dzohak' 
represent,  in  all  probability,  entire  families. — It  would 
be  useless  to  compare  the  Greek  traditions  with  the 
monstrous  recital  of  the  Sckah  nameh,  through  which 
we  have  just  passed.  These  recitals,  having  only  been 
collected  under  the  Sassanides,  have  reached  us  full 
of  fable  and  improbability.  It  will  be  safer  and  more 
reasonable  to  limit  ourselves  to  some  general  approxi- 
mations. The  Greek  historisns  mention  three  princi- 
pal facts  :  1.  Tbe  existence  of  a  vsst  smpirs,  known 
among  them  by  the  name  of  the  Assyrian  empire  ;  2. 
The  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  the  Medes ;  3.  The 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes  from  the  re- 
gion of  Caucasus,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  the  Oxus.  The«e  three  grand  movements  may 
be  traced  without  difficulty  in  the  Persian  traditions. 
In  fact,  the  theatre  of  the  first  four  reigna  of  the  Schah- 
namek  is,  beyond  a  doubt.  Media,  where  was  established 
the  worship  of  fire  by  Hnueheng.  Kaioumarata  and 
his  successors  were  then  a  Median  dynasty  dethroned 
by  DzohAk,  a  Taai  or  Arab  prince,  and  who  began  what 
is  called  by  tbe  Greeka  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
word  Teat  designates,  at  the  present  day,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia  ;  but  there  ia  nothing  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  ancientry  it  was  applied  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Semitic  race,  and  consequently  to  the  Assvnsns. 
The  new  dynaaty  of  Dzohak',  so  detested  by  tbe  Ira- 
nians, because  it  wss  composed  of  strangers,  and 
brought  in  with  it  an  impure  and  devilish  worship, 
was  probably  none  other  than  that  of  the  Assyrian 
princes,  who.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  were 
masters  of  all  Persia  ss  fsr  as  the  Indus  snd  Oxus 
{Djikoun  or  Gtkon).  Feridoun  himself,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sckak-namek,  dethroned  snd  imprisoned 
Dzohak'.  will  be  the  representative  of  tbe  new  dynas- 
ty of  the  Medes,  which  commenced  with  Dejocea  and 
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'Overthrew  the  Assyrian  empire.  The  Assyrian  prince*, 
or  Tan,  did  not  inhabit  Jerusalem,  as  one  might  be 
.inclined  to  suppose  from  the  name  Beil-ul-makaddea, 
"  the  holy  dwelling,"  given  by  Firdousi  to  their  resi- 
dence, and  which  ia  that  by  which  the  Arab*  deaignate 
the  capital  of  the  Jewa.  The  Persian  poet  himself 
gi*ea  us  the  requisite  information  on  thia  point,  by 
adding  that  Beil-ulmakaddcg  also  bore  the  That  name 
of  Hamek  el-Harran.  It  wae  probably,  therefore, 
Harran,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  the  region  called  Dier 
Modsir.  According  to  traditions  still  existing,  this 
city  was  built  a  short  time  after  the  deluge ;  and  it  ia 
regarded  by  the  people  of  the  East  as  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  the  world.  Albroux  is  the  ancient  name  of 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  commences  on  the 
weat  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  borders  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  southeast  ana  south,  and.  proceeding 
eastward,  joins  the  Himalayan  chain  which  separates 
Hindoostan  from  Thibet.  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasus  of  our  day  a,  the  mountains  of  Ghi- 
Ian,  Mount  Damattead,  the  chain  of  Ckoraian,  and 
the  Paropamisus  or  Htndu-Kkos.  Feridoun,  coming 
from  Media  to  found  the  new  Median  empire  on  the 
ruina  of  the  Assyrian,  descended  Mount  Albroux. 
Eastern  Persia,  compnaing  Srdjrstdn  and  Zaboulu- 
tdn,  which  is  the  country  of  Ghtxtuh,  was  subject  to 
the  tchah,  but  governed  under  him  by  the  princes  of 
the  race  of  Sdm.  As  to  Kaboul,  it  was  only  tributary, 
and  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  DzohdV, 
that  is,  to  princes  of  Assyrian  origin  who  had  treated 
with  the  Mcdes.  The  third  analogy  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  traditiona  ia  found  in  the  inroads 
of  barbarous  tribes  from  Eastern  Persia.  The  incur- 
aions  of  the  8cythian  Nomades,  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  will  agree  very  well  with  those  of  the 
princes  of  Touran,  coming  from  beyond  the  Djihriun 
or  Oius.  From  the  earliest  periods,  Persia  -  has  been 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Ox  us.  The  Greeks 
called  all  these  tribes  Scythians,  because  they  had  no 
other  name  by  which  to  deaignate  these  barbarous 
communities.  The  Persian*  call  tbein  Tare*  and 
Djin  (Tuxka  and  Chinese),  although  at  this  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  the  two  last- 
menttonod  people  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
border*  of  Persia.  When,  however,  the  Sckah  namek 
was  composed,  the  Persians  knew  only  the  Turks  and 
Chinese,  and  they  gnve  their  namea  to  all  those  who 
had  at  any  time  preceded  them.  The  ancient  enemiea 
of  Persia,  in  thia  quarter,  were  probably  Huniric  and 
Tudesc  tribe*,  to  whom,  about  the  era  of  the  Sasssn- 
idea,  succeeded  the  Turks  and  Chinese —The  main 
fact  that  results  from  a  comparison  of  these  traditions 
is,  that  two  empires  followed  in  succession  :  one,  com- 
ing from  Assyria,  ruled  over  Media  and  all  Eastern 
Aaia ;  the  other,  coning  from  Media,  reacted  on  the 
first,  and  drove  the  Semitic  c<immunitiea  across  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates;  and,  finally,  to  those  two  great 


no  mention  of  this  monarch ;  be  probably 
his  reign  with  that  of  hie  father.  Nevertheless,  a  Mo- 
hammedan author  mentions  this  second  Phraone*,  ai.d 
be  state*  that  Kai  JT'em*  was  the  aoo  of  Apkra  and 
grandson  of  Kai  K*obad.  It  would  appear,  moreover, 
that  the  history  of  Ken  ICatma,  as  given  by  Fe- 
dousi,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  of  Cyaxart* 
and  Astyages.  The  blindness  of  Kai  K'lom*  ami  hi» 
army  ia  probably  nothing  elae  but  the  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  which  took  place  between  Cvaxarrs  and  ihe 
Lydiens,  and  which  bad  been  predicted  to  the  Ivoiau 
by  Thales.    The  expedition  against  Ha  mover  appears 


to  coincide  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh  mentioned  by 
nd  these  same  writers  also  i 


the  Greek  writers ;  and 

with  Firdousi,  when  they  make  the  operations  w  th« 
siege  to  have  been  broken  off  by  an  invasion  of  tat 
Scythian*.  -The  statement  also,  mad*  by  Herodoiua, 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Astyages  with  the  danger 
of  the  Lydian  monarch,  agree*  with  that  of  the  Per*i» 
author,  who  inform*  us  of  the  marriage  of  Kai  Aacs- 
rou  with  Scndabek  With  regard  to  Kai  JfWes, 
or  simply  Kkoarou,  it  appears  evident  that  he  »a«  tbc 
same  with  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greek  writers.  Kkcrrv*. 
however,  according  to  Firdousi,  was  not  the  grard*-* 
of  the  achab  of  Persia,  but  of  Afranob,  king  of  Tsa- 
ran,  sod  the  scene  of  the  history  of  his  youth  ia  Isai 
entirely  in  this  latter  country.  After  JTat  Khorc*. 
the  narrative  of  tbe  Mohammedan  writers  begins  i* 
differ  totally  from  that  of  the  Greeka.  Down  to  tat 
time  of  Alexander,  there  are  only  two  points  of  reseav 
blance  between  the  two  statements  :  the  first  is  the 
name  of  Gouchtaep,  who  is  the  ftarta*  Hyetarvu  o: 
the  Greeka ;  and  the  other,  that  of  Ardtckter  Dms- 
deal  (Artaxerxes  Longtmanua),  given  to  Bahmen  af 
the  SfMk-nameh  by  Mirkkond.  (Klaprotk,  TtbUaat 
Hutonquet  de  rArie,  etc.,  p.  5,  aeoe.) 

3.  Later  history  of  Persia. 
The  secession  of  Darius  Hyslaspia  ia  fixed  by  chro- 
nologists  in  the  year  63)  B.C. ;  and  in  his  reign,  sup- 
posing bim  to  be  the  same  with  Gouchtatp.  all  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  the  famous  Zerduakt,  the  l» 
roaater  of  the  western  writers,  succeeded  in  e*ub:  »h- 
ing  his  new  religion.  The  reign  of  Goucktatp  » ex- 
tended by  the  Persian  historians  over  sixty  years,  toil 
of  Xerxes,  his  son  and  successor,  being  wholly  p«<4 
over;  but  Isfundeer,  who  is  snppoaed  by  Sir  Jok* 
Malcolm  to  be  the  aame  as  Xerxes,  ia  made  tat 
hero  of  bia  reign.  Hia  chivalrous  achievements  an 
rivalled  only  by  those  of  the  illustrious  Rausten.  »oe 
is  again  brought  on  the  scene,  and  Isfundeer  is  »»« 
by  him  in  an  unjust  war,  in  which  be  had  rclocuwdj 
e  ngaged,  at  the  command  of  hia  wicked  father,  wtlk 
the  king  of  Se pis  tan.  It  i*  from  the  Western  b»i> 
hane  onlv  that  we  learn  anything  of  the  leading 
of  the  reipn  of  Darius  Hystaepia.  In  like  manner,  afl 
the  great  event*  of  the  history  of  Xerxes,  which  fwo 
. ,  the  most  brilliant  peg*  in  the  history  of  Greece,  »rt 
revolutions  were  joined  frequent  inroads  on  the  pert  of  p***cd  over  in  silence  in  the  Persian  annals.  TW 


the  barbarous  tribes  coming  from  Caucasus,  Scylhia 
and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus. — To  tbe  Phckdadian  suc- 
ceeded the  Kaiaman  dynasty.  The  recital  of  the 
Sckak-namch  respecting  this  second  dynasty  is  as  dis- 
figured by  fable  a*  that  which  treats  of  the  first ;  and 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  seek  in  it  any  exact  coinci- 
dences with  the  narrativeaof  Xenophon  and  Herodo- 
tus. The  Deyoce*  of  the  latter  historian  was,  like  Kai 
K'obad,  chosen  king  on  account  of  hi*  justice  and 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  Persia  wss  involved  in  mis- 
ery and  anarchy.  We  find  also  another  resemblance 
between  Dejoce*  and  Kai  K'obad  Kai  JCobad  ia 
caHed  Arch  by  some  Mohammedan  authors,  and  De- 
jocts  is  called  Arcceces  by  Cteaias.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  that  Dejoce*  had  for  hia  successor  a  son 
'it  is  to  this  Median  prince  that 
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assassination  of  Xerxes,  by  his  relative  Arubsnus, 
took  place  B.C.  461,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  he 
reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus.  the  Bahmen  or  Ardechser  D»- 
mzdest  of  the  Persian  annals,  and  the  Abaauen*  ol 
the  book  of  Esther.  Something  like  a  diaguteed  or 
confused  account  of  these  transactions  is  found  ic 
the  page*  of  Firdousi.  After  Isfundeer  bad  aobdurc 
all  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  father  Gouchtaep.  he  » 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  the  King  of  Segisun,  "bo 
had  thrown  off  his  allegiance.  In  this  expedition  be 
is  represented  aa  engaging  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, and  be  meets  hi*  death  from  tbe  hand  of  Kou- 
tcm,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  dying  hero  commit* 
his  ran,  Bahmen,  entreating  him  to  educate  him  sa  a 
warrior.  That  eon,  however,  on  ascending  the  throne 
of  Rouatem,  and,  having  mradK 
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and  subdued  his  hereditary  province,  put  him  to  death  I 
with  hit  family,  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  blood  I 
of  his  father.    The  general  facie,  that  Kouetem,  a  I 
powerful  chief,  slew  Isfundeer,  yet  protected  his  son  ; 
that  a  civil  contest  attended  the  accession  of  Ardc 
cheer :  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  massacre  of  Roua- 
tem  and  hie  family,  so  far  accord  with  what  the  Greek 
historians  state  respecting  the  character  and  fate  of 
Artahanue,  aa  to  leave  little  doubt  that  both  atones  re- 
late to  the  same  personages.    Of  the  identity  of  Ar- 
decheer  with  Artaxentee  MaKpejretp  or  Longimanus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    His  surname,  IhrazActl 
(•'  Ixmg  arms")  ie  a  futl  proof  of  this.    The  author  of 
the  Tmnkk  Tabrce  states,  that  under  this  monarch,  to 
»m  he  erroneously  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  Bel- 
ir,  the  Jews  had  the  privilege  granted  them  of 
being  governed  by  a  ruler  of  their  own  nation  ,  and  the 
favours  they  experienced,  it  is  added,  were  owing  to 
the  express  orders  of  Bahmen,  whose  favourite  lady 
wan  of  the  Jewish  nation.    Josephns  expressly  affirms, 
that  Artaxerxee  Longimanus  was  the  husband  of  Es- 
ther; and  the  extraordinary  favour  which  he  showed 
to  the  Jews  strengthens  this  testimony.    He  would 
seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  of  Persia 
who,  stnrtlv  speaking,  by  the  subjugation  of  Segistan, 
"  reigned  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  seven  provinces."    Persian  historian*  as- 
sign to  this  great  monarch  a  reign  of  a  hundred  end 
twelve  years,  bot  the  Greek  wntere  limit  it  to  fortv, 
and  bis  death  is  fixed  in  the  year  B.C.  4*4.    He  waa 
succeeded,  according  to  the  Peraian  annals,  by  his 
daughter  Homai,  who.  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years, 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  son,  Darab  I  ,  the  ' 
Nothua  of  the  Greeks.    It  is  natural  that  no 
should  be  taken  of  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  Xerxes  II. 
and  Sogdianus,  which  together  occupied  only  eight 
i ;  and  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  Darius  Nothus  is 
the  immediate  successor  of  Artaxerxea  tangi- 
manus,  his  reign  extending  from  424  B.C.  to  405. 
Homai  appears  to  be  the  Parysatis  whom  the  Greek 
writers  make  to  be  the  queen  of  her  half-brother  Da- 
rius, and  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  transactions  of  his  reign.    Her  son  Arsacea  is 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title 
of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname 
of  Mnemon,  on  sccount  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
No  sovereign,  however,  besides  Ixingimanus  or  Lh- 
raxdest,  is  ever  noticed  by  Oriental  writera  under  the 
name  of  Ardecheer;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  Mnemon  ia  the  Darab  I.  of  the  Persian  annals, 
end  that  ha  succeeded  his  mother  Homsi  or  Psrysa- 
thf,  who  might  reign  conjointly  with  Darius  Nothus, 
her  hashand  or  her  son.    The  banishment 
to  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  her  son 
Artaxerxea.  may  answer  to  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Homai.    This  is  a  most  obscure  epoch  in  the  native 
srmals.    The  Egyptian  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
of  Darius  Nothus,  the  revolt  of  the  Medea,  and 
part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  are 
riot  referred  to.    Even  the  name  of  the  younger  Cyrua 
is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writers,  nor  is 
the  slightest  allusion  made  to  the  celebrated  expedi- 
which  has  given  immortality  to  its  commander, 
pages  of  Herodotus,  Thoeydides,  and  Xenophon 
leave  little  room,  however,  for  regret  that  these  events 
have  not  fonnd  an  Oriental  historian.    With  respect 
me  second  uaran  oi  me  remans,  wno  is  maoe  me 
immediate  successor  of  the  first,  his  identity  with  the 
Daftns  Oodomsnus  of  the  Greeks  is  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  conquest  of  Persia  during  his  reign  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.    The  intermediate  reigns  of 
Arts  series  Ochus,  the  most  barbarous  and  abandoned 
monarch  of  his  race,  and  of  hia  son  Arses,  both  of 
mated,  appear  to  be  passed  over,  or 
in  that  of  Darab  I.    The  reign  of  this 
'  in  the  native  annals  by  the 


iat  of  a  war  with  Philippoos  of 
cedoti),  which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  is  stated 
to  have  terminated  gloriously  for  the  Persians  ;  and 
Philip  was  glad  to  make  peace,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
his  daughter  to  Darab,  and  becoming  his  tributary. 
Th is  daughter  is  fsbled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Darab  I.  built  Darabjird,  a 
city  about  150  milea  eaat  of  Shirai  (Malcolm,  vol. 
1,  p.  69.)— The  character  of  Ochua  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  transferred  bv  the  Persisns  to  the 
unfortunate  and  noble-minded  Danus,  who  is  slleged 
to  have  been  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind; 
as  if.  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks.  "  to  reconcile  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  the  tale  of  ita  subjugation."  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  Crimea  of  their  monarchs, 
the  mal-sdmimstration  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
government  had  fallen,  the  assassination 
cres  occasioned  by  the  repeated  disputes  for  the 
cession,  and  the  slender  bond  which  held  together  the 
various  provinces  of  so  gigantic  an  empire,  bad  pre- 
pared the  way  for  us  easy  dissolution.  The  traditions 
which  the  Eaatern  writers  have  preserved  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero  (whom  they  call  Sec  under  and  Iskandeer) 
are  very  imperfect ;  and  upon  a  few  historical  facta, 
they  have  reared  a  superstructure  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant fable.  They  agree,  however,  with  the  Greek 
writers  in  moat  of  the  leading  facts ;  such  ss  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia,  the  defeat  and  aubsequent  death  of  Da- 
rius, the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  and  the  strong 
impression  wmch  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  made 
upon  his  dying  enemy.  They,  allude,  too,  to  the  alli- 
ance which  Alexander  established  with  Tazilia  or 
Ompbis,  to  his  battle  with  Porus,  and  hia  expedition 
agamat  the  Scythians  ;  but  the  circumstances  in  which 
these  events  are  disguised  are  for  the  most  part  fab- 
ulous. "  His  great  name,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"  haa  been  considered  sufficient  to  obtain  credit  for 
every  story  that  imagination  could  invent  ;  but  thia 
exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise.  The  Secunder  of 
the  Persian  page  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  ev- 
ery great  quality  that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
his  apeciea ;  while  hia  power  and  magnificence  are  al- 
ways represented  as  far  beyond  what  haa  ever  been 
attained  by  any  other  monarch  in  the  world  "  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  monarchs  originated,  accord 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  Zttnut-ul-Tuankk.  in  Alex- 
ander's refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden  eggs  to 
which  hia  father  had  agreed,  returning  the  laconic  an- 
swer by  the  Persian  envoy,  that  "  the  bird  that  laid  the 
eggs  had  flown  to  the  other  world."  Upon  this,  an- 
other ambassador  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  the 
Macedonian,  bearing  the  present  of  a  hat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicule  of  Alexander's  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  small 
seed,  called  gunjud,  sa  an  emblem  of  the  innumerable 
armv  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Alexander,  la- 
king  the  bat  and  ball  in  his  hand,  compared  the  one  to 
hia  own  power,  and  the  other  to  the  Persian's  domin- 
ions ;  and  the  fate  which  would  await  the  invaders 
was  intimated  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  fowl..  In  re- 
turn, he  sent  the  Persian  monarch  the  significant  pres- 
ent of  a  bitter  melon.  (Modern  Traveller,  pt.  37,  p. 
64,  ttqq  ) — The  native  writers,  as  has  been  said,  make 
Alexander  to  have  been  the  son  of  Darioa  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  of  Macedon !  and  they  add  that  Darius 
sent  his  wife  home  to  her  father,  on  account  of  her 
offensive  breath ;  from  which  circumstance  the  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  arose  !  (KUjrrotk,  Ana. 
PolyglotU,  p.  3.)  The  Persian  writers  give  no  detail- 
ed account  of  the  operations  of  Alexander  in  Persia, 
erroneously  atating  that  Danus  was  killed  in  the  first 


4.  Parthian  Dynasty. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  power  in 
Asia,  which  is  detailed  in  other  parts  of  this  volume, 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom, 
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tne  mention  of  which  fills  naturally  under  the  present 
article,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Parthian*  being 
designated  as  Persian*  by  raanj  of  tbe  Roman  writer*, 
particularly  the  poets,  although  they  were,  in  fact,  of 
Scythian  rather  than  Peratan  origin. — Seleucua  waa 
succeeded  in  bis  Asiatic  empire  by  hia  son  Antioebus 


Soter,  who  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  left  hia  throne 
to  his  son  Antiochua  Tbeos.  In  bis  reign  (B.C.  250) 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,  whom  some,  however,  make 
to  have  been  a  tributary  prince  or  chief,  and  the  native 
writers  •  descendant  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Per- 
aia,  slew  the  viceroy  of  Parthia,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt.  Hia  name  was  Aahk,  or  Arracet,  as  the 
Western  hietoriana  write  it.  After  having  alain  the 
viceroy,  he  fixed  hia  residence  at  Rbe,  where  he  in- 
vited all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  join  him  in  a  war 
against  the  Selene  ids* ;  promising  at  the  same  time  to 
exact  from  tbem  no  tribute,  and  to  deem  himself  only 
tbe  head  of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  having  for  their 
common  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Sueh 
was  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  history 
which  is  termed  by  Uie  Oriental  writers  tbe  Moulou'k 
at/  ToweUtf,  or  commonwealth  of  tribes,  and  which  ex- 
tends over  noarly  five  centuries.  Pliny  states  that  the 
Parthian  (meaning  the  Persian)  empire  was  divided 
into  eighteen  kingdoms.  Tbe  accounts  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writers  arc  vague  and  contradictory. 
'*  They  have  evidently,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks, 
"  no  materials  to  form  an  authentic  narrative  ;  and  it 
is  too  near  the  date  st  which  their  real  history  com- 
mences to  admit  of  their  indulging  in  fable.  Their 
pretended  history  of  the  Asbkanians  and  Asbganians 
is,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
namea  ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they 
assign  to  tbe  different  prince*,  hardly  two  authors  are 
agreed.  Aahk  the  First  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 
years:  Khondemir  allows  him  only  ten.  Some  au- 
thors ascribe  the  defest  and  capture  of  Seleucoa  Cal- 
linicus,  king  of  Syria,  to  tbia  monarch ;  and  others  to 
bis  son,  Ashk  II.  The  Utter  prince  was  succeeded 
by  bis  brother  Shah  poor  (or  Sapor),  who,  after  a  long 
contest  with  Antioebus  tbe  Great,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced several  reverses,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  thai  monarch,  by  which  hia  right  to  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania  waa  recognised  From  the  death  of  this 
prince  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  tbey  inform  us  tbat  his  suc- 
cessor was  Baharam  Gudurz  :  and  if  this  is  the  prince 
whom  the  Western  writers  terra  Gutarxes,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude  it  is,  we  know  from  authen- 
tic hiatory  that  be  waa  tbe  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacide.— From  tbe  death  of  A  lei  an 
der  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxea  (Ardeeheer  Babigan) 
is  nearly  five  centuries ;  snd  tbe  whole  of  that  remark- 
able era  may  be  termed  a  blank  in  Eastern  history. 
And  yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Roman  writers, 
we  find  this  period  abounds  with  events  of  which  the 
vainest  nation  might  be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  mon- 
arch*, whose  names  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  -the 
history  of  their  own  country,  were  the  only  sovereigns 
upon  whom  tbe  Roman  army,  when  that  nation  was  in 
the  very  xenilh  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression. 
But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  tbe  skill  and  valour  of  the  Persiana.  It  was  to 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their  singular  mode  of 
warfare,  tbat  they  owed  those  frequent  advantages  i 
which  they  gained  over  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Rome.  The  frontier  which  the  kingdom  of  Partbia 
presented  to  tbe  Roman  empire  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  consists  of  lefty 
and  barren  mountains,  of  rapid  and  broad  streams,  and 
of  wide-spreading  deserts  In  whatever  direction  the 
lesions  of  Rome  advanced,  tbe  country  wsa  laid  waste 
The  war  was  made,  not  against  tbe  army,  but  tbe  sup- 
plies by  which  it  was  supported;  and  the  mode  m 
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which  the  Parthian  warrior  took  bis 
while  his  horse  was  carrying  him  from  bis  i 
be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system  of  < 
by  which  bis  nation,  during  this  era  of  its  history, 
lamed  its  independence.  Tbe  system  was  suited  to 
tbe  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  and  robust  »mm*i 
on  which  be  wss  mounted;  and  its  success  waa  a* 
certain,  tbat  the  bravest  veterans  of  Home  mannared 
when  ibeir  leaders  talked  of  a  Parthian  wax."  ( Mal- 
colm, vol.  1,  p.  84,  aeee.)— The  blank  which  occur,  a 
Ibe  native  anna  is  may  be  accounted  for.  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm thinka,  by  tbe  neglect  into  which  the  rues  of  Ze» 
roaster  fell  during  the  dynasty  of  the  ArsacMlar,  and 
tbe  decay  of  letters  consequent  upon  the  depr  easier*  of 
the  priesthood.  In  tbat  nation,  as  in  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  the  literati  and  the  priesthood  were  sy- 
nonymous terms  ;  snd  as  the  priests  alone  cultivated 
letters,  so  they  would  be  prompted  to  avenge  them- 
selves on  tbs  enemies  of  their  faith  and  order  by  con- 
signing their  race,  so  far  a-i  they  bad  the  power,  to  ob- 
livion. Tbe  Arsacids>,  Gibbon  aifirrua  (but  without 
citing  his  authority X  "  practised,  indeed,  the  worship 
of  tbe  magi,  but  they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  a 
various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry." — According  te 
the  Western  historians,  it  was  under  MithratUies  I  , 
the  fourth  in  descent  and  the  fifth  in  succession  of  tt* 
Arsecidw.  tbat  the  Parthian  power  waa  raised  to  its 
highest  pilch  of  greatness.  That  monarch,  bavins 
subdued  the  Mcdes,  the  Ely  me  ana,  the  Persians,  and 
the  Bacirians,  extended  bis  dominions  to  the  Indus, 
and,  having  vanquished  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  final- 
ly secured  Babylonia  snd  Mesopotamia  also  to  ha 
empire.  (Pndc&ux,  vol.  8,  p.  404.)  —  Justin  stales 
that  tbia  monarch)  having  conquered  several  nations, 
gathered  from  every  one  of  tbem  whatsoever  he  found 
best  in  its  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  collection 
framed  a  body  of  most  wholesome  laws  fox  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  empire.  If  one  half  of  this  be  true, 
what  is  history,  that  it  should  have  preserved  no  mow 
minute  record  of  such  s  sovereign  1— Tbe 
of  tbe  history  of  Parthia  will  be  fou 
article. 

6.  Dynasty  */  th*  Sauanid*. 

Artaxerxea  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  iDegiti- 
mats  commerce  of  a  tanner'a  wife  with  a  couunoa 
soldier.  Tbe  tanner's  name  was  Babec,  the  soldier's 
Sasban  ;  from  tbe  former  Artaxerxea  obtained  the  sur- 
name of  Babigan  (son  of  Babec X  from  the  latter  all 
bis  descendants  have  bsen  styled  Sattanid*.  (G'uV- 
00a,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  8.)—-The  flattery  of  h»  ad- 
herents, however,  represents  him  as  descended  lr 
a  branch  of  tbe  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  i 
and  misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  his  ancestors  to 
the  humble  station  of  private  citixens.  (D'JJerUki, 
BtU.  Orient.,  Ardecbcer.)— The  establishment  of  la* 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanid*  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Emperor  Severn*,  286  vssrs  after  the  Christian 
era.  One  of  tbe  first  sets  of  the  new  monarch  was 
the  re- establishment  of  the  magi  and  of  the  creed  el 
Zoroaster.  A  reign  of  fourteen  years  ensued,  wbek 
formed  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  East,  and 
even  in  that  of  Rome.  Having,  after  various  alterna- 
tion* of  victory  and  defeat,  established  his  authority 
on  a  basis  which  even  the  Roman  power  could  not 
shako,  be  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  by  those 
bold  and  commanding  featurea  that  generally  distin- 
guish the  princes  who  conquer  from  those  who  inherit 
an  empire.  Till  the  last  period  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, his  code  of  laws  was  respected  as  the  ground- 
work of  their  civil  snd  religious  policy.  Artaxerxea 
bequeathed  bis  new  empire,  and  his  ambitious  bVsigus 
sgainst  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  unv  orthy  of 
his  great  father ;  but  those  designs  were  too  extensive 
for  the  power  of  Persia,  and  served  onry  to  involve 
bulb  nations  in  a  long  scries  of  destructive  wars  anal 
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cetsmitie*,    (GtMM,  c.  8.)— The 
•item  history  of  tbe  dynasty  of  the  Sassenida)  will  be 
found  detailed  in  part  luder  the  articles  Sapor,  Chos- 


1 »«  the  ConxtitHtirm  of  the 
pirt  in  the  time  of  Darutt. 

Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  conquered  natiotia :  Ds- 
hus  wa*  the  true  founder  of  tin  Persian  state.  The 
dominions  of  hie  predecessors  were  a  rnaaa  of  coun- 
tries only  united  by  (heir  subjection  to  the  will  of  a 
common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and 
irregular  exaction*.  Darius  first  organized  tlictn  into 
an  empire,  where  every  weather  felt  its  place  and  knew 
ita  fnnctious.  His  realm  stretched  from  Uie  jEgean 
so  the  Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scylhia  to  tbe  <ata- 
of  the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  20 
i  or  province*,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
was  u»  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  proper- 
boa  in  which  they  were  co  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  lor  ihe  king's  household.  A  high  road,  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals  to  re 
ceive  all  who  travelled  in  ihe  king's  name,  connected 
tbe  western  coast  with  the  seat  of  government :  along 
this  road,  couriers  trained  to  extraordinary  speed  sue 
cessively  transmitted  the  king's  message*.  The  sa- 
traps were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
provinces,  and,  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to 
carry  the  king's  pleasure  into  effect. — Compared  with 
tbe  rude  government  of  his  predecessors,  the  institu- 
tions of  Darius  were  wise  and  vigorous ;  in  them- 
selves,  however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
tions laid  for  a  structure  that  was  never  raised,  as  out- 
lines that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  wesk  and 
barbarous.  He  bad  done  little  more  than  caat  a  bridge 
serosa  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled  ;  he  had  intro- 
duced no  real  uniformity  or  subordination  among  its 
elements.  The  distribution  of  the  provinces,  indeed, 
may  have  been  grounded  on  relatione  which  we  dp  not 
perceive,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been  less  capricious 
than  it  seems.  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
end  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Aaia  into  the 
royal  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when  they  were  most 
faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office,  were  really  no- 
thing more  than  fanners  of  the  revenue.  Their  ad- 
ministration waa  only  felt  in  the  burdens  they  imposed  : 
is  every  other  respect  tbe  nations  they  governed  re- 
tained their  peculiar  laws  and  constitution.  Tbe  Per- 
sian empire  included  in  *t  the  dominions  of  several 
vassal  kings,  and  the  seats  of  fierce,  independent 
hordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful  subjects  with 
impunity.  In  this, however, there  was  much  good  and 
comparatively  little  mischief.  The  variety  of  institu- 
tions comprehended  within  the  frame  of  tbe  monarchy, 
though  they  were  suriered  to  stand,  not  from  sny  en- 
larged policy,  but  because  it  would  have  l>eeii  difficult 
or  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and  die  re  waa  nothing 
better  to  substitute  for  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
increased  its  strength  ;  and  the  n (dependence  of  a  few 
Wild  tribes  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  weak- 
ness. Tbe  worst  evil  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
the  satrapies  themselves.  Tbe  provinces  were  taxed 
not  only  for  tbe  supply  of  the  royal  army  and  house- 
bold,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their  governors,  each 
of  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  hia  pay,  and  of  whom 
some  kept  up  a  court  rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of 
the  king  himself.  The  province  of  Babylon,  beside* 
ita  regular  tribute  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  ita  satrap, 
which  waa  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  European  prince 
of  the  first  rank,  defrayed  the  coat  of  a  stud  and  a 
bunting  equipage  for  hie  private  use,  such  as  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  was  ever  able  to  maintain.  Four  large 
villages  were  charged  with  the  nourishment  of  his  In- 
and  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It 


on  s  particular  district,  the  rest  of 
the  province  was  not  relieved,  but  the  more  heavily 
loaded.  When  the  king  granted  tbe  revenues  of  whole 
cities  to  a  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  up  any 
portion  of , hie  own  dues;  and  the  discharge  of  ell 
these  staled  exactions  did  not  secure  his  subjects  (ram 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers. 
If  the  people  suriered  from  the  establishment  of  these 
mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  waa  not  less  injurious 
to  the  strength  of  the  state  and  tbe  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. At  the  whole  authority,  civil  sod  military,  in 
each  province  waa  lodged  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  satrap, 
he  could  wield  it  at  bis  pleasure  without  any  check 
from  within  ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  resign  it,  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  great- 
er his  distance  from  the  court,  the  nearer  he  approach- 
ed to  tbe  condition  of  an  independent  and  absolute 
prince.  He  was  seldom,  indeed,  tempted  to  throw  off 
hia  nominal  allegiance,  which  he  found  more  useful 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withhold  the  tribute  which  be 
bad  only  the  task  of  collecting ;  but  be  might  often 
safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy  or  elude  tbe 
king's  commands  with  impunity  :  and  least  of  all  waa 
he  subject  to  control  in  any  acta  of  rapacity  or  oppres- 
sion committed  m  his  legitimate  government.  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  romance,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  as  having  provided  against  this  evil 
by  a  wise  division  of  power.  (Cyrop.,  8,  6.) — Cyrus 
is  there  saw!  to  have  appointed  that  tbe  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops  in  each  prov- 
ince should  bo  independent  of  tbe  satrap,  and  should 
receive  their  orders  immediately  from  court ;  and  a 
modern  author  finds  trace*  of  this  system  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  himself.  (Htertn,  Ideen,  vol.  1, 
pt.  1.  p.  403.)— But  it  seems  clear,  that  if  tbe  conquer- 
or designed  to  establish  such  a.  ha  lance  of  power,  it 
was  neglected  by  his  successors,  and  that  the  satraps 
engrossed  every  branch  of  authority  within  their  re- 
spective governments.  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Persian  empire  wss  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  that  pervaded  it  was  as  feeble  as  its  organization 
was  imperfect.  The  Persians,  when  they  overthrew 
the  Modes,  sdopted  their  laws,  religion,  and  manners  ; 
their  own,  though  they  may  have  resembled  them  in 
their  principal  features,  were  certainly  more  simple, 
and  better  fitted  to  a  conquering  people.  Tbe  religion 
of  the  two  nations  was  probably  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source;  but  before  the  Persian  conquest  it  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  an  important  cnange  in  the 
reformation  s scribed  to  Zoroaeter.  In  what  points  hia 
doctrine  may  hsve, differed  from  those  of  the  preceding 
period  is  an  obscure  question  ;  but  it  seems  certain 
that  tbe  code  of  sacred  iawa  which  he  introduced, 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  the  Mat' i an  caste.  Its  members  'became  the 
keepers  and  expounders  of  tbe  holy  books,  the  teach- 
ers and  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom 
bo  learned  the  divine  will  and  the  secret*  of  futurity, 
the  mediators  who  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of  heaw 
en,  or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  soon  the  tenets  of 
their  theology  may  have  been  introduced  into  Persia, 
is  not  deer :  but,  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe*  it  » 
only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  €yrus 
that  they  can  have  begun  to  occupy  the  slatioo  which 
we  find  them  filling  st  the  Persian  court.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  wss  originally  pure  snd  sublime, 
it  speedily  degenerated,  and  allied  itself  to  many  very 
gross  snd  hideous  forms  of  superstition :  and  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  live  practice  of  its 
votaries,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  more  harshly 
or  more  lightly  than  it  may  probably  have  deserved. 
The  court  manners  were  equally  marked  by  luxury  and 
cruelty :  by  luxury  refined  till  it  bsd  killed  all  natural 
enjoyment,  and  by  cruelty  carried  to  tbe  most  loath- 
some excesses  that  perverted  ingenuity  could  su 
It  hi  above  aU  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the 
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that  filla  the  Partita  chronicle*  with  their  most  horrid 
etoriea:  and  we  learn  from  the  aame  sources  the  dread- 
ful depravity  of  their  character,  and  the  vast  extent  of 
their  influence.  Cramped  by  the  rigid  forma  of  a 
pompoua  and  wearisome  ceremonial,  surrounded  by 
the  minister*  of  their  artificial  wauta,  and  guarded  from 
every  breath  of  truth  and  freedom,  the  successor*  of 
Cyrus  must  have  been  more  than  men  if  tbey  had  not 
become  the  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and 
their  wives.  Tho  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubt- 
edly spread  through  the  nation :  the  Persians  were 
most  exposed  lo  it,  as  they  were  in  Ihe  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  tho  coitrt.  Yet  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty in  conceiving  that,  long  after  the  people  had  lost 
the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the 
noble  youth  of  Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  rep- 
resented as  nearly  resembling  the  Spartan.  Tbey  may 
have  been  accustomed  lo  spare  diet  and  bard  toil,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arm*.  These  eier- 
eiaes  do  not  create  and  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rulers  and 
precepts  to  forrr.  its  moral  character.  The  Persian 
youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repeat  the  praises 
of  tnuh  and  justice  from  their  childhood,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  when  Cyrus  up- 
braided the  Greeks  with  tbeir  artifices  and  Ilea :  and 
yet  in  their  riper  years  they  might  surpass  them,  as  at 
Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  aa  much  aa  they 
were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage.  Gradually, 
however,  the  ancient  discipline  either  became  wholly 
obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty  forms ;  and  the 
nation  sank  into  that  slate  of  utter  corruption  and  im- 
becility which  Xenophon,  or,  rather,  the  author  of  the 
chapter  that  concludes  his  historical  romance,  has 
painted,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  the  very  life. 
— (Tkirtvali'a  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  seqq .) 

PkbsIcos  Sinos,  s  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Petals,  or  Passu  Propkr,  the  original  province  of 
tbc  Persians.    (Vid.  Per*ia.) 

Pkrbios.  orAuLU*  Pkrbius  Flaccus,  a  Roman  sat- 
irist, was  born  st  Volaterrs*,  a  town  of  Etruria,  about 
the  20th  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  A.D.  34.  He 
was  of  equestrian  rank.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia  Sisenna,  married 
a  second  time,  but  the  stepfather  whom  she  gave  her 
son  lived  only  a  short  period.  Persius  appears  to  have 
shown  towards  his  mother  tbo  strongest  filial  affection. 
He  was  trained  at  Volatema  till  bis  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  studied  gram- 
mar under  Rbemnius  Pahsmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Vir- 
ginius  Flaccus.    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 

Eupil  of  Afinasua  Cornatus,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
ad  come  from  l<epiia  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome. 
Locan,  the  poet,  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school 
of  Cornutus.  Persius  and  Comutus  were  bound  to 
other  by  feelings  more  like  those  of  father  and 
1,  than  such  aa  usually  subsist  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  This  friendship  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Persius,  which  took  place  in 
his  28th  or  30th  year.  The  poet  bequeathed  his  books 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Cornutus,  who,  however, 
declined  to  receive  the  latter,  end  gave  it  up  to  the 
sisters  of  Persius.  The  materials  for  a  life  of  Per- 
sius are  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  him 
in  a  very  favourable  light.  Amid  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  a  high  moral  character.  He  con- 
sistently applied  his  principles  as  a  Stoic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  self-discipline.  His  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  was  the  reault  of  private  study  more  than 
■of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  wri- 
tings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  aa  he  thought  it 
should  bo,  rather  than  as  it  really  was.  Different  opin- 
ions are  formed  of  Persius  aa  a  satirical  poet  Quia- 
1016 


tilian  and  Martial,  with  some  of  the  early  Christum 
writers,  bear  a  high  testimony  to  his  merits,  as  do  hke- 
wise  several  modern  cntics.    Other*  consider  him  not 

worth  reading.  Gifford,  who  studied  him  ttiorougMy, 
says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him,  "  Hi*  life  may  be 
contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure  ;  the  virtue  he 
recommends  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and,  at 
an  age  when  few  hsvc  acquired  a  determnrate  c  rat  rac- 
ier, he  left  behind  him  an  established  reputation  for 
genius,  learning,  and  worth." — The  work*  of  Perms* 
consist  of  six  satires,  with  a  prologue.  The  metre  ot 
the  latter  is  of  the  kind  called  Cbohambie  (lame  Iam- 
bic), being  an  Iambic  trimeter,  with  a  spondee  i»  the 
sixth  place  instead  of  an  ismbus.  The  Satires  contaia 
altogether  only  650  hexameters;  and  in  some  m» no- 
scripts  they  are  given  as  one  continuous  work.  Wheth- 
er Persius  wrote  more  than  we  now  possess,  as  the 
author  of  bis  life  attributed  to  Soetonros  affirm*,  wa 
know  not ;  but  since  Qumtilian  and  Martial  speak  of 
his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  only  on* 
book,"  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  productioa 
•f  hie  was  known  in  their  time.  The  chief  defect  ef 
Persius  is  an  affected  obscurity  of  style,  which  r*  *o 
great  and  so  general  that  there  are  few  scholars  who 
read  these  performance*  for  tbo  first  time,  whose  prog- 
ress is  not  arrested  at  almost  every  line  by  some  Aft- 
colty  that  presents  itself.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  one  of  tb« 
cause*  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Persius  is  the  caution 
with  which  be  constantly  conceals  hi*  attacks  open 
Nero.  The  scholiast,  moreover,  expressly  slates,  with 
regard  to  several  verses  of  the  poet,  that  they  wrre 
intended  for  the  emperor.  This  may  be  a  sufficient 
apology  for  Persius  as  far  as  Nero  is  concerned  ;  hot 
why  allow  the  same  obscurity  lo  pervade  the  rest  of 
bis  poem  t  The  Satires  of  Persius  would,  in  fact,  b* 
absolutely  unintelligible  for  us,  if  we  had  not  the  la- 
bours of  an  ancient  scholiast,  or,  rather,  a  collection 
of  extracts  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide  us ;  aid 
even  with  this  aid  we  are  frequently  unable  to  com- 
prehend tho  meaning  of  the  satirist.  The  correlation 
seems  irresistible,  that  much  of  this  obscurity  is  ommg 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poet's  mind,  to  his  af- 
fected conciseness,  and  to  the  show  of  erudition  wfeick 
he  is  so  fond  of  exhibiting.  Some  critics,  who  eoe- 
deran  the  negligent  style  of  Horace,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Persius  as  a  satirist  on  account  of  the  greater 
harmony  of  his  hexameters.  Melody  of  diction,  how- 
ever, cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  perspicoity ; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  his  satires,  is  purpose- 
ly msde  to  approximate  to  that  of  familiar  life  f 
must  appear  surprising  that  Persius  is  so  reserved  r* 
specting  the  gross  vice*  snd  immorality  of  the  age  m 
which  he  lived.  The  best  way  of  accounting  for  this 
is  to  ascribe  it  to  the  retired  Irfe  led  by  the  vooittfal 
poet  in  the  bosom  of  a  virtneua  family,  and  hi*  conse- 
quent want  of  experience  in  the  excesses  nf  lh>  dir. 
The  beat  edition*  of  Persiu*  are.  that  of  Isaac  Cb*bs. 
bon,  revised  by  his  son  M eric,  Land.,  1647.  4to ;  Bund, 
Norib.,  1631,  8vo;  Koenig,  Gift  ,  1803,  fcrvo.  sad 
also  with  Rupert's  edition  of  Juvenal,  Glmtf .  1SC5. 

PkrtIhux,  Publius  Helvios,  a  Roman  emperor  *f* 
ter  the  death  of  Commodos,  was  born  a  boat  A .  D.  IS", 
at  Villa  Martis,  near  Alba  Pomneia.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tsnarus,  in  the  modern  Piethumt.  Hi*  fetber 
was  a  freedman,  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important 
article  of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  ihe  present  day  Ha 
received  from  his  parent  a  good  education,  end  *&s 
placed  by  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicios  Apcro- 
naris,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Aulus  Gellru*.  Pertimix  became  a  proficient 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  taught  grammar  himself  But, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  small  profits  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  entered  the  army ;  and,  being  assisted  b*  the 
A viius-  a  man  of 
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Jy,  and  bis  father's  patronus,  he  was  promoted  to  ft 
command.  He  was  sent  10  Svna  at  the  head  of  a  co- 
hort, and  served  wilh  distinction  against  the  Parthians, 
under  L.  Verus,  the  colleague  of  Marco*  Aurelius. 
He  was  afterward  sent  to  Britain,  where  he  remained 
for  some  time.  He  subsequently  served  in  Mcesra, 
Germany,  and  Dacia,  but,  upon  some  suspicion  of  his 
fidelity,  be  was  recalled  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  Having 
cleared  himself,  be  was  made  prater,  and  commander 
of  the  first  legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
Being  sent  to  Khsetia  and  Noricuoi,  he  drove  away  the 
hostile  German  tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
consulate,  and  he  publicly  received  the  praise  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  for  bis 
dixiinguished  services.  In  Syria  he  assisted  in  re- 
pressing the  revolt  of  Avitus  Cassius.  He  was  next 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  made  governor  of  Mcesia  and  Dacia,.  and 
afterward  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  be  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  Marcus.  Capitohnus  says, 
that  his  conduct  was  irreprebensible  till  the  time  of  his 
Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and  his 
conduct  became  the  subject  of  popular  censure.  On 
letoxn  to  Rome,  he  was  banished  by  Perennia,  the 
of  Commodus,  to  his  native  country,  Ligu- 
ria.  Here  be  adorned  Villa  Martis  with  sumptuous 
budding*,  in  the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  left  bis 
humble,  paternal  cottage  untouched.  He  remained 
three  year*  in  Ltgutia,  ^t9t  tno  deatn  °^  P*<'«nr»'*» 

where  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had  degenerated 
into  mutiny.  On  hut  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  sa- 
lute him  as  emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed by  Pertinax,  who  seems  to  have  found  the  disci- 
pline of  the  legions  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  One  of 
the  legions  revolted  against  him  ;  and.  in  trying  to  re-  j 
prese  the  revolt,  he  was  wounded  and  left  among  the 
dead.  On  his  recovery  be  punished  the  mutineers, 
and  solicited  the  emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts 
at  restoring  discipline  had  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
tbe  army.  He  was  then  sent  as  proconsul  to  Africa, 
and  was  afterward  made  prefect  of  Rome,  in  which  of- 
fice he  showed  much  moderation  and  humanity.  -Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Commodus,  two  of  the  conspirators, 
IiSBto*  and  Eiectus,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  him 
tbe  empire,  which  tbe  latter  at  first  refused,  but  aAer- 
w&rd  accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
senate  on  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
A.D.  193.  In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered 
en  the  occasion,  he  said  something  complimentary  to 
Latus,  to  whom  he  owed  the  empire,  on  which  Q. 
Sosui*  Falco,  one  of  the  consuls,  observed,  that  it  was 
easy  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor  be  would 
make,  if  he  allowed  tbe  ministers  of  the  atrocities  of 
Commodus  to  retain  their  places.  Pertinax  mildly  re- 
plied, **  You  are  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yei 
know  the  necessity  of,  forgiving.  These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they 
did  it  reluctantly,  as  they  have  shown  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity."  He  then  repaired  to  the  impe- 
rial palace,  where  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  senators,  according  to  ancient  cuatoro. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  waa  one  of  the  guests. 
Pertinax  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  tree- 
under  Commodot,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  tbe 
of  those  who  bad  been  unjustly  put  to  death. 
But  his  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  the  army  alien- 
ited  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  license  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
As  he  found  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  the  statues, 
the  plate,  and  all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  his 
predecessor.  By  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
pay  the  pm  tori  an*,  and  to  make  the  usual  gift*  to  the 


of  Rome 


be  abolished 
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He  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
egactcs  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and 

ich  had  been 


imposed  by  Commodus.  Pertinax  was  cherished  fty 
tbe  senate  and  people ;  but  the  turbulent  prsstorians, 
secretly  encouraged  by  tbe  traitor  Ls>tus,  conspired 
against  tbe  new  emperor.  After  offering  the  empire 
to  several  persons,  they  went  to  tbe  palace  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  friend*  of  Pertinax  urged  him 
to  conceal  himself  until  the  atorm  had  passed  ;  but  tbe 
emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthv  of 
his  rank  ;  and  he  appeared  before  tbe  mutineers,  and 
calmly  remonstrated  with  them  upon  tbe  guilt  of  their 
attempt.  His  word*  were  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  German  by  birth, 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast. 
Pertinax  then  covered  hi*  face,  and,  praying  the  god* 
to  avenge  his  murder,  was  slain  by  the  other  soldiers. 
Eiectus  alone  defended  him.  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
was  killed  with  him.  Tbe  soldiers  cut  off  the  head  of 
Pertmax  and  carried  it  into  their  camp,  and  then  put 
up  tbe  empire  at  auction,  offering  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  purchased  by  Didius  Julian  us.  Pertinax 
wa*  67  year*  of  *gc,  and  had  reigned  87  days.  ( Cap- 
ital,  Vu  Peri—Dto  Com.,  73,  1—  Encycl.  Useful 
Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p  509.) 

PkrubU,  now  Perugia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  cities  of  Etruria,  situate  at  the  sooth- 
eastern  extremity  of  Lacua  Trasy menus,  or  Logo  da 
Perugia.  The  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded 
that  of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certainty.  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  Jong  resisted  the  Roman  arms, 
but,  when  reduced,  it  became  ■  powerful  and  wealthy 
ally.  It  wa*  a  Roman  colony  about  709  A.U.C.. 
under  the  consulship  of  C.  Vibius  Paiisa ;  and,  some 
years  after,  sustained  a  memorable  siege,  in  which  An- 
tony held  out  against  Octaviu*  Cavsar,  but  was  at  last 
forced  by  fsmine  to  surrender.  On'  this  occasion, 
many  of  the  Peruaiana  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
city  was  accidentally  burned ;  a  madman  having  set 
tire  to  hm  own  house,  a  general  conflagration  ensued. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Cie.,  5,  49.  —  Compare  Veil.  Palcre., 
a,  74  —  Flurvs,  4,  6.— Suet.,  Vit.  Aug.,  96  )  Pe- 
ruat*  appears,  however,  to  have  risen  again  from  it* 
ruins,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Cassius  (48,  15); 
and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we  find  it  main* 
taioinga  successful  siege  against  the  Goths.  {Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  219.) 

PaecKif nius.    Vtd.  Niger. 

Passion*  (gen.  -untia ;  in  Greek  Tleactvovc,  gen. 
-oOvroc),  a  city  of  GaJatia,  on  the  river  Ssngsrius,  and 
near  the  western  confines,  according  to  D'Anville*! 
msp.  It  was  of  very  early  origin,  but  chiefly  famous 
on  sccount  of  the  worship  of  Cybele.  Straho  says, 
that  Mount  Dutdymus  (whence  she  was  named  Din- 
dymene)  rose  above  the  town.  So  great  was  the 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  the 
Romans,  enjoined,  as  it  is  said,  by  tbe  Sibylline  book*, 
caused  tbe  latter  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  sines  the 
safety  of  the  state  wa*  declared  to  depend  on  its  re- 
moval to  Italy.  A  special  embassy  was  sent  to  King 
Atialus,  to  request  bis  assistance  on  this  occasion : 
thia  sovereign  received  the  Roman  deputies  with  greet 
kindness  and  hospitality,  and,  having  conveyed  them 
to  Pessinus,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  remove 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  no 
thing  else  but  a  great  stone.  On  it*  arrival  at  Rome, 
it  wa*  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  tbe 
Roman  senate  and  people,  headed  by  Scipio  Nasica, 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  office  by  the  national 
voice  as  the  be*t  citizen,  according  to  the  injunction 
of  tbe  Pythian  oracle.  Thi*  took  place  in  tbe  year 
547  U.C.,  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Lis.,  99,  10,  teqq.—Strab.,  667.)  Stephanos  of  By- 
zantium affirms,  that  Pessinus  originally  boTetbe  name 
of  Arabyza,  when  the  district  in  which  it  stood  be 
longed  to  the  Cauconea ;  but  be  doe*  not 
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Bya.,  a.  9.  'ApufvCa.)  Hero^ssik  and  Amrnianne give 
various  derivetions  of  the  natMrntPeaainas,  which  are 
not  worth  repeating.  (Herod.$i£kl.--Ammtan.  Mar- 
cell ,  22,22. — Compare  Slrpk,  Sjfz.,  a.  a.  Htoaivovc.) 
It  would  teem  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pessinus,  after 
parting  with  the  image  of  their  goddess  to  the  Ro- 
mans, had  still  another  one  in  store,  for  we  learn  from 
Ltvy,  that  the  worship  of  Cybele  was  still  observed  in 
this  city  after  its  occupstion  by  the  Gauls,  since  the 
pries  la  of  the  goddess  are  said  to  hare  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  the  army  of  Manlius,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangarius.  (Livy,  38,  18.)  Polybine  mentions  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  then  presided  over  the 
worship  and  temple  of  Cybele.  (Polyb.,  fragm  ,  20, 
4.)  In  the  fourth  century,  also,  the  Emperor  Jidtsn 
turned  away  from  his  line  of  march  against  the  Per- 
sians, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrine.  (Amm 
Marcell.,  22,  9.)—  Pessinus  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Tolistoboii,  who  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and,  according  to  Strsbo's  account,  was  a  place  of 
considerable  trsde.  It  sank  in  importance  under  the 
Romans ;  and  although  Constantino  the  Great,  in  his 
new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  made  Pessinus  the 
capital  of  Western  Galatia  (Galatia  Salutaru. — Hicr- 
aelcs,  p.  697),  yet  the  city  gradually  disappeared  from 
notice  after  the  commencement  of  the  siith  century  - 
Great  uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  the  site  of  this 
place,  since  its  ruins  have  not  been  explored  by  any 
modern  traveller.  From  the  Antonine  Itinerary  we 
know  that  it  was  ninety-three  miles  from  Ancyra,  with 
which  it  communicated  through  Germa,  Vindia,  and 
Papiria.  Germs,  the  first  of  these  stations,  is  known 
to  answer  to  Yernut,  on  the  modern  road  leading  from 
Etki-cher  to  Ancyra  :  the  Itinerary  would  lead  us  to 
piece  it  sixteen  miles  from  that  site,  towards  the  San- 
gariue.  The  Table  Itinerary,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  route  from  Dorylaeum  to  Pessinus,  by  Midmutn  and 
Tricomia,  and  allows  seventy-seven  miles  for  the  whole 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Dorylasum  to  Ancyra 
did  not  pass  by  Pessinus.  but  by  Archelatum  and  Ger- 
ma, as  sppesrs  from  another  route  in  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  (p.  202),  so  that  it  is  evident  that  Pessinus 
could  not  have  been  situated  where  Colonel  Leake 
would  place  it,  beyond  Juliopolrs,  or  Gordium,  on  the 
right  batik  of  the  Sangarius,  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  Hierus,  as  it  would  then  have  been  exactly  on  the 
road  to  Ancyra,  and  such  a  route  as  that  by  Germa 
would  never  have  been  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
rary. We  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the 
ruins  of  Pessinus  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sangarius,  somewhere  in  the  great  angle  it  makes  be- 
tween its  junction  with  the  Ycrma  and  the  Purtek. 
In  La  pie's  map.  the  ruius  of  Pessinus  are  laid  down  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  on  a  site 
called  Kaki.  but  the  authority  for  this  is  not  given. 
(Cramer'a  Asia,  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  aeqq — Leake*a 
Tour,  p.  88,  aeqq  ) — The  temple  of  Cybele  at  Pessi- 
nus, as  also  its  porticoes,  were  of  white  marble,  and 
•urrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  city  wss  in- 
debted for  these  decorations  to  the  kings  of  Perge- 
nus.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were  at  one  lime 
high  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great  privi- 
leges and  emoluments     (Slrah,  567.) 

PctilI a,  I.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Bruttii.  on  the  coast  of  the  Tarentino  Gulf,  and  to  the 
north  of  Crotons  It  waa  fabled  to  have  been  seltfcd 
by  Philoctetes  after  the  Trojan  war.  (Virg ,  Jin., 
3,  401.)  In  the  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  and 
beat  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modern  St r unbolt.  (Holaten.,  ad  Staph.  Byz., 
p\  107.—  Romandli,  vol.  1,  p.  206.)  This  small  town, 
of  whose  earlier  history  we  hare  no  particulars,  gave 
•  striking  proof  of  ita  fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  Bruttian  cities  in  joining  the  Car- 
thaginians.   In  consequence  of  this  resolution  it  waa 
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besieged  by  Hannibal,  and,  though  unassisted  bv  the 

Romans,  it  held  out  until  reduced  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity of  famine;  nor  waa  it  till  all  the  leather  in  u» 
town,  as  well  ss  the  bark  and  young  shoota  of  lues, 
and  the  grasa  in  the  streets,  had  been  conaumeu  for 
subsistence,  that  they  at  length  surrendered.  (K«l 
Pattrc.,  6,  6.— Z«ta.,  23,  34).)  Ptolemy  incorrect!? 
classes  Petilia  with  the  inlsud  towns  of  Magna  Uraxia 
(p.  67),  and  Strabo  confounds  it  with  the  Locamaa 
Petilia.  (CnwHer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  889.)— IL 
A  town  of  Lucania,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  the 
Bruttian  Petilia.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated 
on  what  ia  now  the  Monte  dtUa  St  el  in,  not  far  I  run 
Psfstum.    (Cramer'a  Anc.  lWy,  vol.  2,  p.  868.) 

PstilIos,  an  individual  at  Home,  surnained  Cap* 
toltmts.  According  to  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  {Sat, 
1, 4, 94).  he  bad  been  governor  of  the  Capitol.  They 
add,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen,  daring  b» 
office,  a, gold  crown  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  that, 
having  plead  his  cause  in  person,  he  waa  acquitted  by 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  Augustus),  with  whoa 
he  was  on  friendly  terms.  Heocey  they  aery,  arose  ba 
Surname  of  Capttolinua.  One  part,  at  kraal,  of  lbs 
siory  is  incorrect,  since  the  Captlelmt  were  a  braocs 
of  the  Peuhan  family  long  before  this.  <Ooinpars 
Vailtant,  Xum.  Pom,  Ron.  vol.  2,  p.  «2.)  What 
degree  of  credit  ia  doe  to  the  rest  of  the 
is  hard  to  inv.  A  full  examination  of  the 
ia  made  bv  Wieland  (ad  Herat.,  I.  e.). 

Pi  Toxism.  a  celebrated  astrologer  and 
of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  according  to  Suidaa,  an  astro- 
logical work,  compiled  from  the  sacred  books  ,  a  trea- 
tise concerning  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  dec. 
(Suidaa,  a.  Pliny,  2,  23  — Jae  ,  6,  581— Atka* 
nana,  3.  p.  1 14-^/aeo**,  ad  Ant  hot  Gr.,  voL  2.  pL 
2.  p  470.  —  Salmaa.,  da  Ann.  Clim ,  p.  66,  3M.) 
Ptolemy  even,' where  calls  him  'ApxoJoc,  and  says  ikat 
be  and  Nccepsua  were  the  author*  raje  cAi/taarapuajr 
ayuyifc,  that  is,  of  the  art  of  computing  a  person' i 
nativity  from  an  enumeration  of  "  climacteric  yean." 
referenco  being  also  had  at  the  aame  time  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars    (Salmaa  ,  I.  e.) 

Pbtra,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  trf  the  Me- 
bathiri,  and  giving  name  to  the  division  of  the  country 
called  Arabia  Patron.  It  was  annate  a  short  distance 
below  the  southern  boundary  of  Palestine.  The  ordi- 
nary form  of  the  name  ia  Petre  (it  fierpa) ;  Josipi>i», 
however.  In  some  places  gives  the  neuter  plural  (to 
flrrpd),  and  many  of  the  Church- fathers  the  femimns 
plural  Pefr*  (al  Uerpat).  The  appellation  given  to 
the  chy  originated  in  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  situa- 
tion. It  stood  on  an  elevated  plain,  and  waa  well  sup- 
plied with  fountains  and  trees ;  but  all  around  were 
roeka,  which  only  allowed  an  acceae  to  the  place  cm 
one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  one.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  place,  from  irerpo,  "  a  rock."  The  country  be- 
yond this,  especially  towards  the  borders  of  Palesiios, 
was  a  continued  sandy  waste.  According  to  Dwdo- 
raa  Srculus  (19,  66).  there  waa.  no  city  in  this  quar- 
ter in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  but  only  a  place  suongly 
fbrttfied  by  nature,  and  aopplted  with  numerous  cavaa 
that  were  need  as  dwellings.  Hera,  upon  a  rock  (rai 
rtvdc  irerpar),  the  Nabathci  were  accostomed  to  leave 
their  families  and  plunder  whenever  they  went  oo  dis- 
tant expeditions,  and  this  served  them  aa  a  etronguotd. 
The  troops  of  Antigonus,  on  their  sudden  inroad  into 
the  country,  found  in  this  apot  a  large  qiwurtsty  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  and  also  five  hundred  talents 
in  silver.  (Died.,  Lc.)  The  incense  and  myrrh  show 
that  they  carried  on  an  overland  traffic  with  the  neigh- 
bouring communities,  and  it  is  to  this  aame  traffic  that 
the  city  of  Petra  owed  ita  origin.  All  subsequent  wri- 
ter* speak  of  Petra  as  a  city,  and  an  important  pUce 
of  trade.  Eckhel  givea  a  coin,  on  which  we  find  the 
inscription  'AdptsW  H'-po  Mr;rpoiro*«r.  If  the 
it  shows  that  in  the  tune  of  the  i 
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Hadrian,  Petra  not  only  belonged  to  the  Roman  away, 
but  had  also  adopted  the  name  of  its  conqueror.  (Dio 
Case ,  68,  14.)  The  Syrian*  (and  the  Church  fathers) 
cell  this  place  Rhekem  ('Pe«r»  which  also  denotes 
M  a  rock  ;"  and  Arhekeme  ('Apeafft^. — Jooefhu,  Ant. 
J%d  ,  4,  7).  Josephus  atatea  thai  Aaron  died  in  ita 
neighbourhood ;  he  calls  it  in  this  passage  Arke  ('Aemn) 
by  contraction.  (Ant.  Jud.,  4.  4.)  St.  Jerome  makes 
it  the  same  with  the  Sela  of  Scripture  (8  Kingi,  14, 
T).  Traces  of  the  Syrian  -name  remained  at  a  late 
period,  and  we  find  the  place  mentioned  by  Abulfeda 
under  the  appellation  of  Ar  Kahm,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  dwelling*  here  cot  ont  of  the  rock. 
D'Airville  namea  it  incorrectly  Kara*.  Petra  seem* 
not  to  have  continued  a  place  of  trade  for  any  rery  long 
time ;  at  least  Ammianu*  Marcel  linus  ia  ailent  re- 
specting it,  though  he  enumerates  rery  carefully  the 
important  place*  in  thts  region.  Petra  lav,  according 
to  Diodoru*  (19,  106),  sf  the  diatance  of  300  stadia 
from  the  Dead  Sea  ;  and,  according  to  Slrabo  (779), 
three  or  four  daya'  journey,  or  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
geogriphical  milea  in  a  southern  direction  from  Jeri- 
cho—The remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
time  undiscovered  by  modern  travellers.  Burckhardt 
snd  Bane,  at  last,  discovered  them  at  Wady  Moussa, 
in  19  IS,  but  could  not  give  them  a  close  examination 
through  fear  of  the  Arabs.  In  1628,  two  French 
traveller*.  De  (a  Bofde  and  Lrnant,  visited  the  apot, 
and  gave  a  description  of  the  mine ;  bat  the  beat  and 
fullest  account  is  that  afforded  by  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Stephens,  who  was  at  Petra  in  1836.  (Incidents  of 
Travel,  toI.  6,  p.  60,  stqq.— Manner  I,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  I,  p  137,  2rf  erf  )— 71.  A  fortress  of  Macedo- 
nia, among  the  mountains  beyond  Libethra,  the  pos- 
session of  which  waa  disputed  by  the  Perrhasbi  of 
Thesaaly  and  the  king*  of  Macedonia.  (Lie  ,  39,  26. 
— Id.,  44,  32.)  It  commanded  a  pans  which  led  to 
Pythium  in  Thessaly  by  the  beck  of  Olympus. — HI. 
A  fortress  on  Mount  Hemua.  (Lriv,  40,  22.) — IV. 
A  Corinihian  borough  or  village,  of  which  Ection,  the 
father  of  Cypselus,  was  a  native.  (Herod  ,  6.  91.)— 
V.  A  rock-fortress  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alexander. 
(Quint.  Curt.,  7,  11.)  It  waa  also  called  Oxt  Petri, 
probably  from  its  being  near  the  river  Oxua. 

Pbtr^a,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia,  eo  called, 
Hot,  as  te  commonly  supposed,  from  its  stony  of  rwky 
character  [irrrpa,  "  a  rock,"1  "  a  stone"),  bat  from  its 
celebrated  emporium  Petra.  (  Yxd.  Petra,  I.)  It  waa 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Arubia  Deserts,  on  the  west 
bv  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  here  divides  and  runs  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  by  Palestine.  This  coun- 
try contained  the  southern  Edomites,  the  Amalekitea, 
the  Coshites,  who  are  improperly  called  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  Hivitee,  dec.  Their  descendants  are  at  pres- 
ent known  by  the  general  name  of  Arabians ;  hot  it  ia 
of  consequence  to  notice  the  ancient  inhabitant  a  as  they 
ire  mentioned  in  the  text  of  Scripture.    (  Vtd.  Arabia.) 

Pet* etna,  Marcus,  a  Roman  commander.  He  was 
lieutenant  to  the  consul  C.  Antonius,  and  waa  intrust- 
ed by  the  latter,  who  feigned  indisposition,  with  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forcea  against  the  army  of 
Catiline,  whom  he  totally  defeated.  (Sail.,  Bell.  Vat., 
c.  69,  seq  )  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  he 
became  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  contest,  and  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with 
Afranins,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Cssssr  in  that  coun- 
try. They  were  both,  however,  compelled  to  surren- 
der (Cat.,  Belt.  Civ.,  1,  38,  tetw  ),  end  retired  after 
this'  to  fireece,  where  they  Joined  the  army  of  Pom- 
pey.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Patterns  fled  to 
Patrv,  where  Cato  afforded  him  an  asylom  ;  snd  he 
subsequently  accompanied  Scipio  into  Africa.  Here 
spun,  however,  the  defeat  at  Thapsus  disappointed  his 


the  partner  of  his  flight.  (Lis  ,  Epit.,  114.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hirtius,  however,  Juba  arid  Petreius  hav- 
ing agreed  to  ds*  by  each  others'  hands,  the  African 
killed  his  Roman  friend,  who  was  already 


prince  easily 

advanced  in  years;  but  having  attempted,  without  ef- 
i  feet,  to  slay  himself,  persuaded  one  of  hi*  own  slaves  te 
'  become  his  ciecutioner.    (Hirhut,  Bell  Afrit.,  c.  94. 

—Compare  Fiona,  4,  2,  69  —Avwan,  Bell  Civ  ,  2, 

100  —  Senee.,  Suae.,  7  —  Id.,  de  Frond.,  2  ) 
PsTftiKC*,  s  village  in  the  district  of  Sinuessa,  in 

Italy.    (Hor  ,  Bpiat.,  1,  6,  5.) 

PsTiocoaii,  a  Gsllic  tribe,  belonging  originally  la 

Celtic  Gaol,  but  aubsequently  forming  part  of  C  a  Ilia 

Aquitanica,  when  thia  laat  was  detached  from  Celtic*. 

Their  territory  corresponded  to  the 


capital  Petrocorit  snawera  to  the  present 
Perigntmx.  Both  these  modern  namea  retain  mani- 
fest traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  {Cat.,  li.  G., 
7,  76. — Lewaire,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Ceta.,  e.  v.) 

Psxaonlus,  Titoa,  aurnamed  Arbiter,  because  Nero 
had  named  him  Arbiter  elcgantia.  He  waa  bom,  ac- 
cording to  aome  modern  scholars,  at  Massilia  (Mar~ 
eeiUe)  or  somewhere  in  ila  vicinity,  of  a  good  family, 
but  received  hia  education  at  Rome.  No  one  knew 
better  how  to  unite  the  love  of  letters  with  the  most 
unrestrained  desire  ior  pleasure.  His  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  Tacitu*  with  the  band  of  a  master.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Peiromoa  of  Tacitus 
has  the  pnenomen  of  Caiua,  and  the  Petroniusof  whom 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Titus.  There  prevails, 
indeed,  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  prsjnomen  of 
Petromus ;  Pliny  (37,  7)  calls  the  Petromus  of  Taci- 
toa,  Titua ;  while  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  givea  nun 
the  name  of  Publios.— We  will  here  insert  the  paa- 
aage  of  the  historian  above  mentioned,  which  givea  a* 
graphic  a  description  of  the  character  of  the  man : 
"  He  passed  hia  daya  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  busi- 
ness or  pleasure.  Indolence  was  at  once  his  pa**ion 
end  hia  road  to  fame.  WhaUother*  did  by  vigour  and 
industry,  he  accomplished  by  his  lose  of  pleaaure  and 
luxurious  esse.    Unlike  the  men  who  profess  to 


hopes,  snd  he  fell,  according  to  Livy,  by  hia  own  hand, 
arier  naving  periormea  trie  same  ssa  ol 


office  for  Juba, 


derstsnd  social  enjoyment,  and  ruin  then'  fortunes,  ha 
led  a  life  of  expense  without  profusion ;  an  epicure, 
yet  not  a  prodigal ;  addicted  to  hia  appetites,  but  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary. 
Gay  and  airy  in  hia  converaation,  he  charmed  by  a  cer- 
tain graceful  negligence,  the  more  engaging  as  it  flow- 
ed from  the  natural  frankness  of  hut  deposition.  "With 
all  bis  delicscy  and  careless  ease,  he  showed  when  he 
was  goremos  of  Bithynis,  and  afterward  ia  the  yea* 
of  his  consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  snd  softness  of 
manners  may  well  unite  ia  the  same  parson.  From 
his  public  station  he  returned  to  hia  usual  gratifies* 
tions,  fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasure*  that  bordered  upon 
it.  His  gavety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  (be 
prince.  Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cherished  as  the 
companion  of  Nero  in  all  his  select  parties,  he  was  sK 
lowed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste  snd  ele  gance  With- 
out the  sanction  of  Petromus  nothing  was  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicious.  Hence  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
gsllinus,  who  dreaded  a  rival,  in  the  good  gracea  of  the 
emperor  almoat  hia  equal,  in  the  science  of  luxury 
hia  superior.  Tigellinuedetermmed  to  work  his  down- 
fall, and  accordingly  addressed  himself  la  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince ;  that  master  passion  to  which  all  other 
affections  and  every  motive  were  aura  to  give  way. 
Ho  charged  Petroniua  with  having  lived  in  close  inti- 
macy with  Savmos  the  conspirator ;  and,  to  give  col- 
our to  that  assertion,  he  bribed  a  slave  to  tum  inform* 
or  agaiaat  bia  master.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were 
loaded  with  irons.  Nor  was  Petromus  suffered  te 
make  his  defence.  Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
on  one  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petroniua 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cum*,  but  was  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  farther  than  that  place.  He  seemed  to 
linger  in  doubt  and  fear,  and  vet  bo  was  not  in  a  bur 
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ly'to  leave  •  world  which  h«  loved  He  opened  hie 
rein*  and  closed  ihem  again,  it  interval*  losing  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  then  bindinpflp  the  orifice,  as  hie 
own  inclinations  prompted.  He  conversed  during  the 
whole  time  with  his  usual  gsyety,  never  changing  his 
habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences  to  show  his 
contempt  of  death.  He  listened  to  his  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  entertain  hira,  not  with  grave  discour- 
ses on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  moral  wisdom 
of  philosopher*,  but  with  strains  of  iioe  try,  snd  verses 
of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  He  distributed  presents  to 
some  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  others  to  be  chastised . 
He  walked  out  for  his  amusement,  and  even  lay  down 
to  sleep.  In  his  Isst  scene  of  life  he  acted  with  such 
calm  tranquillity,  that  his  death,  though  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, seerned  no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature. 
In  his  will,  he  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others, 
who,  like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrant's  stroke  :  he 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor  any 
of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having  written,  under 
the  fictitious  nsnaes  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a  nar- 
rative of  Nero's  debauchery,  and  his  new  modes  of  vice, 
be  had  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperor  the  tablets, 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  he  took  care  to  break, 
that,  after  bis  death,  it  might  not  be  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  sny  person  whatever."  ( TaatuM,  Ann.,  16,  18, 
•eqq) — Some  entice  have  thought  that  the  Petronius 
to  whom  this  passage  refers  is  not  the  same  with  the. 
author  of  the  work  that  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled 
Sttyriem.  Their  chief  srgument  is,  that  the  work 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
cauaed  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  was  written  on  portable 
tablete  (codiciUt).  a  circumstance  that  militates  against 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  tyrant's 
debaucheries  snd  crimes  were  named  in  the  work, 
whereas  the  actors  in  the  Satyricon  bear  fictitious 
names.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Satyricon  is 
not  the  piece  of  which* Tacitus  makes  mention,  snd 
that  Nero  caused  the  Istler  to  be  destroyed  ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  critica  who  advocate  this  opinion 
go  too  far  when  they  deny  also  the  identity  of  the  wri- 
ters. What  ia  there  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
Petronius,  having  now  no  measure  to  keep  with  the 
world,  amoscd  himself  with  tracing  on  his  testament- 
ary tablets  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  individuals, 
whose  general  manners  he  was  content  with  depict* 
ing  in  his  larger  work !  Those  critics,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  do  not  see  in  the  author  of  the  Satyricon 
the  friend  and  intimate  com|»nion  of  Nero,  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  be  lived.  Some  car- 
ry him  up  as  high  as  the  era  of  Augustus,  while  others 
place  him  under  the  Antonines,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century.  Both  parties  ground  their  respective  argu- 
ment* on  his  style.  The  former  discover  in  it  the 
purity  of  the  golden  age,  while  the  latter  find  it  mark- 
ed with  many  low  and  trivial  expressions,  and  with 
many  solecisms  that  indicate  the  decline  of  the  language. 
Without  wishing  to  throw  the  blame  of  some  of  these 
faults  on  the  manuscript  itself,  which  is  in  no  deplora- 
ble a  state  thst  many  passages  remain  incapable  of  be- 
ing deciphered,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
commentators,  may  we  not  suppose  that  these  pretend- 
ed solecisms  have  been  purposely  pot  by  the  author  in 
the  mouths  of  individuala  of  the  lower  claee,  and  that 
the  unusual  words  employed  by  bim  only  appear  such 
10  us,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  among  the  Romans!  — 
Some  critics,  surprised  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention 
of  Petronius,  think  that  this  silence  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  philosopher's  believing  himself  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  aimed  by  Petronius 
against  the  Stoic* : 

"Jjp*»  qui  optica  traducuni  trmpora  nccna, 
onnunquam  nuwmw  w    ere  ver    $  ent. 


If  it  were  certsin,  as  some  suppose,  that  Terentiacoa 

Msurua  was  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  there  would 
remain  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  epoch  when  Pe- 
tronius lived,  aince  Terentianue  cites  him  once  under 
the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  under  that  of 
Petroniua.    In  1770,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  Ignarra, 
supported,  with  some  new  reasons,  the  opinioo  that  Pe- 
tronius lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Anto- 
nines.   It  appeare  more  than  probable,  he  maintains, 
thst  the  Satyricoo  was  written  in  the  same  city  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  banquet  of  Trimalcion  ia  laid,  and 
that  its  object  is  to  depict  the  maimer*  of  the  Nea- 
politans.   Many  bellemsms  snd  solecisms,  some  of 
which  still  remain  among  the  lower  order*  at  Naples, 
prove,  be  thinks,  that  Petronius  was  either,  born  in  that 
city,  or  received  his  education  there.    Aa  to  the  peri- 
od in  which  he  lived,  he  indicates  it  himaelf,  according 
to  Ignarra,  in  the  44th,  57th,  and  76th  chapters.  aod 
elsewhere,  by  giving  to  the  city  of  Naples  the  tnk  of 
colony,  or  in  speaking  of  the  colonial  magistrates.  Ig- 
narra then  proceeds  to  show  that  Naples  ouly  becams 
a  Roman  colony  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Corn- 
modus.    Finally,  he  remarks  that  Petroniua,  in  the 
76tb  chapter,  make*  mention  of  the  mathematician 
Serspion,  who  lived  under  Caracalla,  as  appears  from 
a  passage  in  Dto  Cassius  (78,  4).    Ignarra  think*  that 
Petronius,  born  under  the  Antonines,  had,  by  a  caietul 
study  of  good  models,  appropriated  to  himself  much  of 
the  elegance  of  the  golden  age,  without  getting  entire- 
ly rid  of  the  corruption  of  tbat  in  which  be  happen- 
ed to  live.    (De  Pmltutra  NtafoUlmna,  dec,  p.  1*2. 
ttqq.)    Wyttenbach  appears  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
Ignarra,  in  some  of  its  festures  {Btbl.  Cm.,  pc  5,  p. 
84,  *«oj  ) ;  but  msny  arguments  might  be  cited  against 
it. — Some  critics,  again,  have  thought  that  the  author 
of  the  Satyricon  waa  not  called  Petroniua,  but  that,  as 
the  treatise  on  the  art  of  cookery  was  entitled  Ape*—, 
and  the  Disticha  Cato,  so  this  Menippean  Satire  hat 
been  etyled  Petronius  by  the-  author :  this  opinio*, 
however,  ia  altogether  untenable. — The  Satynccr.  of 
Petronius  is  written  in  the  Varronian  or  Meoippe&a 
style  of  satire.    We  have  merely  a  fragment  of  it,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  a  succession  of  fragments, 
which  some  lover  of  loose  and  indecent  reading  would 
seem  to  have  selected  from  the  work  in  the  middle 
ages,  for  it  is  said  that  tbe  Satyncon  existed  entire  i* 
the  twelfth  century.    Tbe  fragment*  that  remain  (oral 
so  many  episodes  :  the  most  witty  of  these  t«  the  well 
known  hietory  of  the  Epheaian  Matron  ;  but  the  loaf 
est,  and  the  one  most  descriptive  of  the  manners  of 
tbe  day.  is  tbe  Banquet  of  Trimalcion,  a  hdtculoos  per 
ftonage.  intended,  ae  some  think,  to  represent  the  Em 
peror  Claudius.    This  fragment  was  found  in  the  17th 
century  at  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  the  library  of  a  cerua 
Nicolaus  Cippius,  and  was  published  for  the  first  time 
at  Padua,  in  1662.    It  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  coo- 
test  among  tbe  scholars  of  the  day.    Adrien  de  Vslois 
and  Wagenseil  attacked  it*  authenticity,  which  wis 
defended  in  iu  tum  by  Petit,  the  celebrated  physirisn, 
in  a  treatise  in  which  he  assumed  tbe  name  of  Man- 
no*  Statileius.    The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Rome 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  tirst  critics  of  tbe  day. 
It  passed  after  this  into  the  library  of  the  King  el 
France.    At  present  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity.— The  noise  which  tbis  discovery  made  m 
the  literary  world  induced  a  French  officer  named 
dot  to  attempt  an  imposture,  winch  did  not,  however, 
answer  hie  hopes.    He  published,  m  1693,  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  pretended  Petronius,  complete  in  all  it*  parts, 
which  he  said  had  been  found  at  Belgrade,  in  1688,  by 
a  certain  Dupin.    At  6r*t,  some  members  of  tbe  scsd- 
emies  of  Nimea  and  Aries  Buffered  themselves  to  bo 
imposed  upon  ;  the  fraud,  however,  waa  soon  discos- 
ered.    We  must  not  confound  with  this  last-mention- 
ed individual  a  Spaniard  named  Marcbena,  who,  ia 
1800,  amused  himself  with  publishing  a  new  fragment 
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of  Petronius,  found,  according  to  him,  in  the  library 
at  St.  Gall.  (Repertoire  de  Utter.  Anc.,  vol.  1,  p. 
239.) — A  poem  in  S95  verses,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  forma  a  fine  epiaode  to  the  Satyricoo  of 
Petronius.  The  Satyricon  itself,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  concluding,  is  admirable  for  the  truth  with  which 
the  author  delineates  the  characters  of  his  personages 


and 
man- 


It  contains  many  pleasing  pictures,  full  of  irony 
it  is  characterised  by  great  spirit  and  gayely  of 
ner  ;  hut  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  boa  em- 
ployed hia  abilities  on  a  subject  so  truly  unmoral  and 
disgusting.  The  style  is  rich,  picturesque,  and  ener- 
getic ;  but  often  obscure  and  difficult,  either  from  the 
unusual  words  which  we  meet  with  in  it,  or  by  reaaon 
of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text.'  The  beat  edition  is 
that  of  Burman,  4 to,  Ultraj.,  1709;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Reinesius,  1731,  8vo,  and  that  of  C.  O. 
Anton.  Lips.,  1781,  8*0.  (SekStl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom., 
▼ol.  3,  p.  4 1 8,  etqq. — Bahr,  Geech.  Rom,  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
p.677,«eef.) 

Pkucf.,  a  name  applied  to  ihe  land  insulated  by  the 
two  principal  arms  of  the  Danube  at  its  mouth.  The 
ancient  appellation  attll  partly  remains  in  thst  of  Pic- 
stna.  It  was  called  Peuce  from  irevurj,  a  pine-tree, 
with  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded.  From  this 
island  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  de- 
rived their  name.  We  find  them  reappearing  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  under  the  names  of  Picziniges  and 
Patzmaettee.    (Lucan.  8,  JOS. — Plin.,  4,  12  ) 

PbdcetIa,  a  region  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  below 
Daunia.  The  Peucelii,  according  to  Dionysius  of 
Halicamasstts,  derived  their  name  from  Peucelius,  eon 
of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  hia  brother  CEtio- 
trus,  migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  But  modern  critics  have  felt  little 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the  improbability  of 
which  is  so  very  apparent,  whether  we  look  to  the 
country  whence  these  pretended  settlers  are  said  to 
have  come,  or  the  slate  of  navigation  at  ao  renioie  a 
period.  (Freret,  Mem.  de  V Acad.,  etc.,  vol.  18,  p. 
87  }  Had  the  Peucelu  and  the  CEnotn  really  been  of 
Grecian  origin,  Dionysius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the  Arca- 
dian chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydea.  The  most  re- 
spectable authority  he  could  have  brought  forward  on 
this  point  would  unquestionably  have  been  that  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Syracuaan  ;  but  this  historian  is  only  quo- 
ted by  him  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  (Enotri,  not 
of  their  Grecian  descent.  (Dion.  Hal,  1,  2. — Strabo, 
283. — Plin.,  3.  II)  The  Peucetii'  are  always  spoken 
of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  as  bar- 
barians, who  differed  in  no  easential  respect  from 
the  Daunii,  lapyges,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
(Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  298.) 

Pst'ciNi.    Vid.  Peuce. 

Phacusa,  a  town  ot  Egypt,  on  the  Peluaiae  arm  of 
the  Nile.  The  ruina  are  found  near  the  modern  Tell 
PhnkuM  (hill  of  Phacusa).    (Stevh.  Byz.,  t.  v.) 

Phacuma,  one  of  the  Sporades,  now  Gaiphomiti. 
(Plin.,  4,  12. — Steph.  By?.,  i.  e.  QuKavooa.) 

Ph.*acTa,  the  Homeric  name  for  the  island  of  Cor- 
cyra.  ( Vtd.  Corcvra  )  When  visited  by  Ulysses,  Al- 
cinons  was  its  king,  and  hia  gardens  are  beautifully 
described  by  the  poet.  The  Phsaciahs  are  represent- 
ed as  an  easy- tempered  and  luxurious  race,  but  remark- 
able for  their  skill  in  navigation.  They  were  fabled 
to  have  derived  their  name  from  Pba»ax,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune. (Horn ,  Od.,  6,  1,  ueqq.—ld.  ib.,  7,  1, 
Volcker,  Homcrische  Geographic,  p.  68.) 

Ph.* don,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  founder  of  the 
Elite  school.  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
family  ;  but  had  the  misfortune  early  in  life  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  as  a  slave  at  Athens. 
It  happened  that  Socrates,  as  he  passed  by  the  bouse 
where  Phasdoo  lived,  remarked  in  hia  countenance  tre- 
es of  an  ingenuous  mind,  which  induced  him  to  per- 


suade one  of  his  friends,  Alcibiades  or  Crito,  to  re- 
deem him.  From  that  time  Ph*don  applied  himaelf 
diligently  to  the  atudy  of  moral  philosophy  under  Soc- 
rates ;  and  to  the  last  adhered  to  hia  maater  with  the 
moat  affectionate  attachment.  He  instituted  a  school 
at  Elts  after  the  Socratic  model,  which  was  continued 
by  Ptiatanua,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Menedemus 
of  Eretria.  One  of  the  dialoguea  of  Plato  ia  named 
after  Phatdon,  namely,  the  celebrated  one  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (Diog.  Lacrt.,  2,  106.— 
Aul.  Gell.,  2,  18.) 

Phmdua,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Paaiphae,  who 
married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of 
Acamaa  and  Demophoon.    (Vtd.  Hippolytos  I.) 

Phjedius  (or  Phmd%u,  for  the  genitive  Phetdri  ad- 
mits of  cither  of  these  forms  being  the  nominative),  a 
Latin  fabulist.  All  that  we  know  respecting  him  is 
obtained  from  his  own  productions,  for  no  ancient  wri- 
ter down  to  the  time  of  Avienus  has  made  mention  of 
him,  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion.  Martial.  Avi- 
enus speaks  of  him  in  the  preface  to  his  own  Fables, 
and  his  authority  can  only  be  combated  by  the  erro- 
neous assertion,  that  the  Fables  of  this  latter  writer 
himself  are  the  productions  of  more  modern  times. 
(Chrut.  Prolue ,  de  Phardro,  p.  8  —  Compare,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  ine  Nacklrdgc  zu  Sul- 
zer,  p.  36,  eeqq.)  Martial  also  alludes  to  a  Phadrus 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  (3,  10).  where  some  very  erro- 
neously refer  the  nsme  to  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
one  of  Cicero's  earlv  instructed  { Chrut.  Probu.,  p. 
6),  and  others  to  a  certain  writer  of  mimes.  (Far nab. 
ad  Martial.,  1.  e.—Hkltemann,  de  Cod.  Fab.  Avtan., 
Gilt.,  1807.)  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  true 
force  of  the  epithet  "  tmprobiLs,"  as  applied  by  Martial 
to  Phadrua,  and  this  has  been  well  discussed  by  Adry, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  Fabulist.  (Dittertatton 
svr  lee  qttatrc  MSS.  de  Phidre,  p.  195  —  Phadnts; 
ed.  Lemaire,  vol.  1  )  Phadrua  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Thracian  by  birth ;  and  two  passages 
in  hia  writings  (Prol.,  lib.  3,  17,  and  64)  would  seem 
to  indicate  this.  Some  of  the  later  editors  make  him 
a  Macedonian,  but  be  ran  only  be  called  so  ss  fsr  as 
the  term  Macedonian  comprises  that  of  Thracian  also. 
(Schioabe,  Vit.  Phcrdr  )  _  Fhe  year  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known :  it  is  not  ascertained  either  whether  he  was 
born  in  slavery,  or  whether  some  event  deprived  him 
of  hia  freedom.  The  year  that  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Asis,  C.  Octavius,  the  father  of  Augustus,  and  pro- 
prsstor  in  Macedonis,  gamed  a  victory  over  some  Thra- 
cian clana.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Phaedrus, 
still  en  infsnl,  wss  among  the  captives  taken  on  this 
occasion  ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  then  Phaklrus  will  have 
written  a  portion  of  his  fables  st  the  sge  of  more  than 
seventy  years  ;  which  appears- contrary  to  a  passage  in 
hia  work  (lib.  4,  epil.  8),  in  which  he  prays  one  ot  his 
patrons  not  to  put  off  his  favours  to  s  period  when, 
having  reached  an  advanced  age,  be  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  them.  However  tbia  may  be,  Pha- 
dnts was  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  essly  sge,  where 
he  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  which  became  as  famil- 
iar to  him  as  hia  native  language.  Augustus  gsve 
him  his  freedom,  and  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
without  the  necessity  of  exertion  Under  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  he  wss  persecuted  by  Sejanus,  who  became 
his  accuser  and  effected  hit  condemnation.  The  cause 
of  Sejanus's  hstred,  and  the  pretext  for  the  accusstion, 
are  equslly  unknown.  Some  commentators,  snd.  in 
particular,  Brotier,  think  they  have  discovered  the  mo- 
tive for  this  persecution  in  the  sixth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  the  marriage  of  the  sun.  Tbey  have  sup- 
posed that  by  the  sun  Phxdrua  meant  to  designate  Se- 
janus, who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Li  villa,  widow  of  the 
eon  of  Tiberius  ;  but  in  this  fable  the  allusion  is  to  a 
marriage,  not  to  a  project  of  marriage.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  in  order  to  render  the  poet  suspected  by 
Tiberius,  some  one  had  perauaded  the  tyrant,  who, 
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i  hit  retirement  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  was  be- 
come an  object  of  general  contempt,  that  Pbwdrus 
meant  him,  in  the  second  fable  of  the  firat  book,  by 
tbe  log  given  to  the  frog*  as  their  king.  But,  if  Phav 
drus  haa  indeed  represented  Tlberiua  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  log.  lite  hydra,  which  takea  its  place,  will  in- 
dicate tbe  auccesaor  of  tbe  monarch,  unleaa  wo  aup- 
poae  Sejenua  to  be  intended  by  the  reptile  :  thia  inter- 
pretation, however,  appear*  extremely  forced.  Titze 
thinka  that  Phxdrus  may  have  been  at  firat  a  favourite 
of  Sejanus,  and  afterward  involved  in  hia  diagrace; 
and  that  Eutychua,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  had  given 
hi  in  ho|K-a  of  a  restoration  to  imperial  patronage  Thia 
theory,  however,  ia  contradicted  by  the  prologue  to  the 
third  book  of  the  fables  (v.  41.— -Titze,  lutroduct.  in 


Nate ;  and  the  discovery  that  was  made,  at  the  Upn. 

ning  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
fables  of  Perot li,  cleared  up  at  once  the  whole  mra> 
tery.  One  of  the  titles  of  this  MS.  is  as  follows: 
"  Nicola*  Fervltt  Epitome  Fmkuiarum 
et  Pkadrt,"  dec. ;  and  to  this  are 
verses,  in  which  Peretti  openly  declares  that  the  fablei 
are  not  his,  but  taken  from  ^£sop,  Avienus,  aini  Phe- 
drua.  The  fables  taken  from  PnaDdrus  in  this  collec- 
tion are  the  6th,  7th,  and  8lh  of  the  first  book,  to- 
gether with  the  epilogue  ;  a  large  number  of  the  sec- 
ond book ;  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of  the  fourth 
book,  and  the  first  five  of  the  filh  book.  Perot  u,  there- 
fore, ia  by  no  means  tbe  plagiarist  some  suppose  hen 
lo  be,  since  he  names  the  authors  from  whom  he  bor- 


Pkttdr. — Id.,  it   J'kttdri  site,  srrtprte,  et  at  sat). —  row  a.    Two  other  arguments  may  also  be  adduced  ■ 


Phedrus  compound  five  books  of  fables,  containing,  in 
all,  ninety  fables,  written  in  Iambic  verse.  He  haa  the 
■writ  of  having  first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
the  fables  of  .Esop ;  not  that  all  hia  own  fables  are 
merely  translations  of  those  of  the  latter,  but  because 
the  two  thirds  of  them  that  appear  original,  or,  at  least, 
with  the  originals  of  which  we  are  unacquainted,  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  iEaop.  Phvdrus  deserves 
the  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them  ;  and  he  is  quite  a's  original  a  poet  as 
Fontaine,  who,  like  him,  haa  taken  from  other  sources 
besides  the  fables  of  iEsop  tbe  materials  for  a  large 
portion  of  his  own.  He  is  distinguished  for  a  precis- 
ion, a  gracefulness,  and  a  naivete'  of  style  and  manner 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  air  of  aimplicity 
which  characterizes  his  pieces  ia  the  surest  guarantee 
of  their  authenticity,  which  some  critics  have  contest* 
ad.  His  diction  is  at  tbe  same  time  remarkable  for 
its  elegance,  though  this  occasionally  >»  pushed  rather 
too  far  into  the  regions  of  refinement.  The  manu- 
scripts of  Phardrus  are  extremely  ram.  The  one  from 
Which  Pithou  <Pitbceus)  published,  in  1696,  the  edttio 
frineepo  of  the  fables,  passed  eventually,  by  marriage, 
into  the  handa  of  tbe  Lepeilctier  family ;  end  is  now 
in  the  library  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  Rosanbo  (De  A'i- 
stnry.  oat  Phmdr.,  p.  23,  teqo .— Id.  to.,  p.  40,  «*ff .). 
A  second  manuscript,  which  RigaJt  used  in  bis  edition 
of  1917,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rheims  in  1774  ; 
hut  we  have  remaining  of  thia  a  very  accurate  colla- 
tion. A  third  one,  or,  rather,  the  remains  of  one,  is 
now  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  ia  said  to  contain  from 
the  first  to  tbe  twenty- first  fable  of  the  first  hook. 
(Not*.  LUtrar.  de  Codd  MSS.,  Phadri,  No.  3,  de 
Cod.  Daniel/ 1.)  Thia  rarity  of  manuscripts  is  one 
cause  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  by  some 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
him,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  poet.  Some 
other  circumstances  lend  weight  to  these  doubts:  tbe 


se,  namely,  of  the  ancient  writers  concerning  Phav 
drus,  and  the  positive  declaration  of  Seneca,  who  re- 
marks (Cental,  ad  Polyb.,  c.  27)  that  the  Romans  had 
never  attempted  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the 
jEsopic  fables.  ("  Sun  audeo  te  usque  to  produeere,  ut 
fahcllas  quoqut  ei  JEtoptot  logos,  intentitum  Roman u 
ingenii*  opus,  toitta  tibi  venuttatc  connecUit.,t)  An- 
other argument  on  this  same  side  of  the  question  is  as 
follows :  Nicolas  Pcrotti,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
tbe  15th  century,  was  archbishop  of  Manfredooia,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy,  cites 
in  his  Cornu  Copt  a  a  fable  which  he  says  he  took  in 
bis  early  days  from  the  fables  of  Avienus.  (•'  AUutit 
ad  fabulani,  quam  no*  ex  Avieno  in  fabtlla*  not t rat 
adoletcentet  lambieo  carmine  tranttuiimu*."  Cornu 
Cop  ,  p.  963,  84,  *eoq.t  ed.  BattU  1532,  »L)  The 
fable,  however,  is  not  in  the  collection  of  Avienus,  but 
forms  tbe  17th  of  the  3d  book  of  Phadrua  ;  and  from 
thia  inaccuracy  of  citation,  which  was  regarded  as  a 
falsehood,  some  concluded  that  Perotti  was  a  plagia- 
rist, while  others  regarded  Pha*drua  as  a  supposititious 
Both  these  opinions  were  a  little  loo  precip- 
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favour  of  the  opinion  whieh  makes  the  faults,  of  Pn*- 
drue  much  earlier  than  Perotu's  time :  one  is  erJonloi 
by**  monumental  inscription,  found  at  Apnlum,  in  Da- 
cia,  and  consisting  of  a  verse  of  one  of  the  fables  of 
Phx-drns  (3,  17.— Marmtrt,  Ret  Trajam  ad  Dauui, 
etc.,  p.  78) ;  the  other  argument  ia  deduced  from  the 
age  of  the  MSS..  which  is  much  earner  than  the  en 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manfredoma,  and  folia  in  the  niatk 
or  tenth  century.  It  has  been  oon  tec  lured,  and  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  that  the  fables  of 
Pua-drus  were  frequently  taken  by  the  writers  of  iba 
twelfth,  thirte  enth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  sod  con- 
verted into  prose,  and  in  thia  way  we  are  to  account 
for  the  great  destruction  of  MSS. — There  is,  however, 
another  question  connected  with  thia  a  object.  Thl 
manuscript  of  Perotti,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded  u 
having  been  discovered  near  the  beginning  of  the  cigat- 
eenth  century,  bad,  by  some  fatality  or  other,  ben 
again  lost,  snd  remained  so  until  1808,  when  it  vat 
rediscovered  at  Naples,  and  in  1809  a  supplemental 
32  new  fables  of  Phsdrus  (as  they  were  styled)  was 
published  by  Casitto  and  Janaelli.  A  literary  waruue 
immediately  arose  respecting  the  authenticity  of  then 
productions,  in  which  several  eminent  scholars  took 
pari  ;  and  the  opinion  is  now  very  generally  enter- 
tained, that  they  are  not,  as  was  at  first  supposed,  tbs 
composition  of  Perotti,  but  of  some  writer  antecedent 
lo  bis  time,  though  by  no  means  from  the  pen  of  Phe- 
drua  himself.  (Consult  Adry,  Exemen  dct  noxuUu 
fable*  de  Pkedre,  Peru,  1812.  —  Phadnu,  ed.  Le- 
moire,  vol.  1,  p.  197,  *eqq.)— It  remaina  but  to  sod 
a  few  words  in  relation  to  tbe  lime  when  Pbadmi 


published  hi))  fables.  The  main  difficulty  here  ar»» 
from  the  worda  of  Seneca,  already  quoted,  and  which 
expressly  state  that  the  Romans  had  never  attended 
to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the  _£»opic  fellea 
Broiler  thinkB  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention  of  Pba> 
drus,  because  the  latter  was  a  barbarian,  not  Roman- 
born.  This  reason,  although  given  also  by  Fabncies 
and  V  ossiui.  is  very  unsatisfactory.  What  would  we 
say  of  a  writer  who.  having  to  speak  of  the  Laua 
comic  poets,  should  otnil  all  mention  of  Terence  be- 
cause he  was  a  native  of  Africa!  Vavaeeem  thinks, 
that,  aa  Plwdrus  expresses  himself  with  greet  free- 
dom, his  fables  were  suppressed  under  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  end  Nero,  so  that  Seneca  had  never 
heard  of  them.  "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  it  was  *n  *ct 
of  pure  forge tfulnesa  ou  his  part ;"  and  he  seems  al- 
most induced  to  believe,  that  Seneca,  through  jealousy 
towards  an  author  who  had  written  with  so  much  simpli- 
city, and  so  unlike  hia  own  affected  manner,  has  purpose- 
ly passed  him  over  in  silence.  Deabillons,  dissetisikd 
with  both  these  reasons,  believes  that  Phaedrus,  whs 
survived  Sejanus,  lived  to  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  a  period  wheu  Seneca,  writing  his  work  oa 
"Consolation/1  might  needy  aty*  ilk.  the  Komana 
had  not  as  yel  any  fabulist,  ainco  the  productions  of 
Phaedrus  might  not  yet  have  been  published.  Tfm 
explanation  ia  not  devoid  of  probability, — The  best 
editions  of  Phasdrua  are,  that  < 
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Lmgi.  Bad.,  1737,  4 to,  and  1715,  8vo  ;  that  of  Bent- 
ley, at  the  end  of  bia  Terence,  Cantab.,  1736,  4to, 
and  .In./.  1727,  4to ;  that  of  Brolier,  Peris,  1783, 
12mo;  that  of  Schwabe,  Bruwv  .,  1806,  3  vols.  8vo; 
thai  of  Gail,  in  Lemairc's  collection.  Pans,  1826,  2 
vols  8vo;  and  that  of  Orelii,  Tunci,  1831,  8vo. 
(SekSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  343,  aeqq.—Bahr, 
Gesc*.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  308.  atqq  ) 

Phabtiion  (<¥atOuv),  aon  of  Helioa  and  the  Ocean- 
nymph  Clymene.    Ilia  claima  to  a  celeatial  origin 
being  disputed  by  Epaphua,  aon  of  Jupiter,  Phaethon 
journeyed  to  the  palace  of  Ins  aire,  the  sun-god,  from 
whom  be  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  he  would 
grant  hiro  whatever  he  aaked.    Tbe  ambitious  youth 
instantly  demanded  permisaion  to  guide  the  solar  char- 
iot for  one  day,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  undoubted 
progeny  of  the  run.     Helios,  awaro  of  the  conse- 
quences, remonstrated,  but  to  no  purpose.    Tbe  youth 
persisted,  and  the  god,  bound  by  his  oath,  reluctantly 
committed  the  reins  to  his  hands,  warning  him  of  the 
dangers  of  the  road,  and  instructing  him  how  to  avoid 
tbem.    Phaeihon  grasped  the  reins,  the  flame-breath- 
ing atecds  sprang  forward,  but,  soon  aware  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  the  well-known  hand,  they  ran 
out  of  the  coarse ;  the  world  was  set  on  fire,  and  a 
total  conflagration  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Jupiter, 
at  the  prayer  of  Earth,  launched  his  thunder,  and  hurled 
the  terrified  driver  from  his  seat.    He  fell  into  the  river 
End. mm-     His  sisters,  the  Hcliades,  as  they  lament* 
ed  hie  fate,  were  turned  into  poplar-trees  on  its  banks, 
and  their  tears,  which  still  continued  to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  the  stream.    Cycntis,  the 
friend  of  the  ill-fated  Phaeihon,  also  abandoned  him- 
self to  mourning,  and  at  length  was  changed  into  a 
swan  (kvkvo{).    (Ovid,  Met  ,  1,  750,  aeqq. — Hyg\n.t 
fab..  162,  154  —  Nonnua,  Ihonyn.,  38,  105,  439.— 
Avoil.  /Mod,  4,  597,  aeqq.—  Vng  ,  .En,  10,  190  — 
Id.,  Eelog  ,  6,  62.)    This  story  was  dramatized  by 
i£schylus,  in  the  Hehades,  and  by  Eunpidea  in  his 
Phaeihon.    Some  fragments  of  both  plays  have  been 
preserved.    Ovid  appears  to  have  followed  closely  the 
former  drama. — Tbe  legend  of  Phaethon  is  regarded 
by  the  expounders  of  mythology  at  the  present  day 
aa  •  physical  myth,  devised  to  accoont  for  the  ongin 
of  the  electron,  or  amber,  which  scents  to  have  been 
brought  from  the  Baltic  to  Greece  in  the  very  earliest 
times.     The  term  ift.tKTpov,  as  Welcker  observes, 
resembles  r/Aiarup,  an  epithet  of  the  sun.    In  the 
opmion  of  this  last-mentioned  writer,  the  story  of 1 
Phaethon  is  only  the  Greek  version  of  a  German  le-  I 
gend  on  the  subject.    The  tradition  of  the  people  of 
the  country  was  said  to  lie  (Aputl.  Rhod  .  4,  611), 
that  the  amber  was  produced  from  the  tears  of  the  sun- 
god.    The  Greeks  made  this  sun-god  the  same  with 
their  Apollo,  and  added  that  he  shed  these  tears  when 
he  came  to  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans,  an  exile  from 
heaven  on  account  of  his  avenging  upon  the  Cyclops 
the  fate  of  his  son  ^Esculapius.    But,  as  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  either  Helios 
or  Apollo,  the  Hehades  were  devised  to  remove  the 
inconsistency.    The  foundation  of  the  fable  lay  in  the 
circumstance  of  amber  being  regarded  as  a  species  of 
resin,  which  drops  from  the  trees  that  yield  it.  That 
part  of  the  legend  which  relates  to  the  Endanus,  con- 
founds the  Po  with  the  true  Endanus  in  the  north  of 
Europe.    ( Welcker,  .Each.  Trtlogie,  p.  666,  acq. — 
Ketvhtt'y'a  Mythology,  p.  67,  acq.) 

Pharthontudes  or  PhaktuontTprs,  the  sisters  of 
Phaethon,  changed  into  poplars.  (Kid.  Heliadcs,  and 
Phaethon.) 

Phalanthus,  a  T<aceds*monian,  one  of  the  Par- 
tbeniav,  and  tbe  leader  of  the  colony  to  Tarcntum. 
(Kid.  Partheni».) 

Phai.akis,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  whose 
•ge  ia  placed  by  Bentley  in  the  67th  Olympiad,  or 
about  650  B.C.    This,  however,  is  done  by  that  emi- 


nent scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  well-known  contro- 
versy with  Boyle  and  olhcra,  merely  to  give  mora 
force  to  bia  own  refutation,  aince  it  u  the  latest  period 
that  history  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  the  most  favour- 
able to  the  pretended  letters  of  Phalans,  which  pro- 
voked the  discussion.    (Mvnk'a  Lift  of  Bentley,  p. 
63.)    It  is  from  these  same  letters  that  Boyle  com- 
posed a  life  of  Plwlaris ;  but  the  apurioua  nature  of  the 
productions  from  which  be  drew  hia  information,  and 
the  absence  of  more  authentic  docuraeuls,  cast  an  ait 
of  suspicion  on  the  whole  biography.    According  to 
this  life  of  him,  he  was  born  in  Astypalea,  oue  ol  tbo 
Sporadcs,  and  was  banished  from  bis  native  island  for 
allowing  his  ambitious  views  to  become  too  apparent. 
Proceeding  thereupon  to  Sicily,  be  aettled  al  Agrigen- 
tum, where  he  eventually  made  himself  master  of  the 
place  and  established  a  tyranny.    (Compare  Polyanus, 
5,  1.)    He  at  first  exercised  hia  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  drew  to  his  court  not  only  poets  and  artists, 
but  many  wise  and  learned  men,  whose  counsels  be 
promised  to  follow.    Deceived  by  this  state  of  things, 
the  people  of  Himera  were  about  to  request  hia  aid  in 
terminating  a  war  which  they  weic  carrying  on  with 
their  neighbours,  when  Stesichorus  diaauaded  then 
from  Una  dangeroua  scheme  by  the  well-known  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  stag.    (Kid.  Stesichorus.)  The 
seditions  which  afterward  took  place  in  Agrigentum 
compelled  Phalans  to  adopt  a  severer  exercise  of  his 
authority,  and  hence  hia  name  has  come  to  us  as  that 
of  a  cruel  tyrabl.    Tbe  instrument  of  hia  cruelty,  also, 
namely  the  brazen  bull  made  by  the  artist  PenUus,  is 
often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.    ( Kid.  Peril- 
lua.)    Tbe  manner  of  his  death  is  variously  given. 
Some  make  him  to  have  been  stoned  to  death  for  hia 
cruelty  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum ;  others  relate 
that  his  irritated  aubjects  put  him  into  his  own  bull  ana} 
burned  him  to  death.    (Kid.  Pehllua.) — We  have  re- 
maining, under  the  name  of  Phalans,  a  collection  ol 
letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  but 
which  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  the  mere  forgeries  of 
some  sophist,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.    The  letters 
of  Phalans  were  first  published  by  Bartholomews  Jus- 
tinopolitanua  in  1498,  Ycnet  ,  4to.     This  edition, 
whirh  is  very  rare,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Latm  version  ;  since  Bartholomew  promises  one  in 
his  pnefatory  epistle  to  Peter  f'ontarenus;  but  no 
copy  occurs  with  one.     (Latre,  Index  Ltkr. — Hoff- 
mann, l*x  Bibltogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  210.)    The  moat  es 
teemed  among  subsequent  editions  ia  that  of  Van 
I.ennep.  completed  by  Valckenaer,  Groning.,  1777, 
4to,  republished  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Schaefer,  lava.,  1823,  8vo,  inaj.     The  edition  of 
Boyle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Christ  Church  wits  and  tbe  celebrated  Bentley, 
was  issued  from  the  Oxford  press  in  1695,  8vo,  and 
rcpnnted  in  1718.    It  owes  its  only  notonely  to  the 
lashing  which  Bentley  inflicted  upon  the  editor,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and,  at  the  lime  of  the  first  publication,  a  member 
of  Christ-Church.    In  preparing  this  edition,  Boyle 
was  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Erenid,  one  of  the  junior 
students  of  the  college,  afterward  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, who  officiated  aa  his  private  tutor.    The  preface 
contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  though  without  any 
just  grounds  whatever,  on  Bentley 'a  want  of  courtesy 
in  not  allowing  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library, 
of  which  he  was  keeper,  to  be  collated  for  Movie's 
edition.    This  drew  from  Bentley  his  first  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalans,  in  the  form  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Wotton,  a  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipaed 
by  the  enlarged  dissertation,  is  no  leaa  amusing  than 
learned.     The  author  is  completely  successful  in 
proving  tbe  epistles  spurious.     His  arguments  are 
drawn  from  chronology,  from  the  language  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  matter,  and,  finally,  from  their  late  dis- 
covery.   Having  overthrown  the  claim  of  Phalans  to 
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a  place  among  royal  or  noble  authors,  Bentley 
ities  certain  other  reputed  pieces  of  antiquity,  such  as 
the  Utter*  of  Themietoclcs,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Eu- 
ripides ;  all  which  he  shows  not  to  be  the  productions 
of  the  individuate  whose  names  they  bear,  but  forgeries 
of  some  sophists  many  centuries  Ister.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  excited  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circles  that  was  without  example. 
The  society  of  Christ-Church  was  thrown  into  a  per- 
fect ferment,  and  the  task  of  inflicting  a  full  measure 
•f  literary  chastisement  upon  the  audacious  offender 
wis  assigned  to  the  abieat  scholars  and  wits  of  the 
college.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  Attcr- 
bury  and  Smalridge,  but  the  principal  abare  in  the  at- 
tack fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former.  In  point  of  classi- 
cal teaming,  however,  the  joint  stock  of  the  coal i ton 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bentley  :  their  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  toe  books  on  which  they  comment 
appears  only  to  have  been  begun  upon  this  occasion  ; 
Mid  sometimes  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  then  to  the  \ery  individual  whom  they  attack,  and 
compared  with  whose  boundless  erudition  their  learn- 
ing wu  that  of  schoolhovs,  and  not  always  sufficient 
to  preserve  them  from  distressing  mistakes  But 
profound  literature  was  at  that  period  confined  to 
few ;  while  wit  and  raillery  found  numerous  and 
eager  readers.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  reply  of  the  Christ-Church  men  appesred,  this 
motley  production  of  theirs,  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Boyle  against  Bentley,"  it  met  with 
a  reception  so  uncommonly  favourable  aa  to  form  a 
kind  of  paradox  in  literary  "history.  But  the  triumph 
of  hia  opponents  wss  short-lived.  Bentley  replied  in 
his  enlsrged  Dissertation,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
fectually silenced  hia  antagonists,  and  held  them  up  to 
ridicule  as  mere  sciolists  and  blunderers,  eatablished 
fp  the  6rmest  basis  his  own  claims  to  the  character  of 
•  consummate  philologist.    [Monk's  Ltfe  of  Bentley, 


p.  -19,  teqq.) 

Phaleeow,  the  most  i 


t'H  «i .kro  v.  mc  moat  ancient  of  the  Athenian  ports  ; 
but  which,  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Piras- 
us,  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point 
of  view.  It  was,  however,  encloaed  within  the  forti- 
ficationa  of  Thcmisloclcs,  and  gave  its  name  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Phaleron  aupplied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abundance  of  the  little  fish 
named  Aphyas,  eo  often  mentioned  by  the  comic 
writers.  (Arutoph.,  Acharn.,  901. — Id.,  Av.,  96. — 
Athen  .  7,  8.— Arutot ,  Hut.  An  ,  6,  15.)  The  Unds 
it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fiiie  cab- 
(Heiych.,  $.  t.  taknptital. — Xen.,  (Earn.,  c. 
19  )  The  modern  name  of  Phaleron  is  Porto  Fanari. 
"  Phalerum,"  saya  Hobhouse  (vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am  ed), 
"  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Munychia ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  piers  ou  each  side  of  the  narrow 
mouth  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  line  of  its  length  is 
from  eaat  to  west,  that  of  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  tbe  land  is 
high  and  rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  sweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phalerum,  perhsps  two  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  northeast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
thsi  of  Colias.  The  clsy  from  this  neighbourhood  waa 
preferred  to  any  other  for  the  use  of  the  potteries." 

Phan«.  a  harbour  of  the  island  of  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  palm-grove  in  ita  vicinity. 
Near  it  also  was  a  promontory  of  the  ssme  name. 
(Strabo,  645  —IAv,  36,  43  —  Id.,  44.  38  )  Phanas 
was  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
borhood was  rcmsrkable  for  its  excellent  wine. 
(Virg ,  Georg.,  3,  98.)  The  promontory  is  called  at 
the  present  day  Cape  Mastico.  (Manner t  ,  Gcogr., 
vol  6.  pt.  3.  p.  336  ) 

Phanote,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirua,  correspond- 
ing to  tbe  modern  Gardtki,  a  fortreas  once  belonging 
to  the  Suliots.    (Cramer'*  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  99.) 
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Phaow,  a  mariner  of  U.bos,  accustomed  to  ferry 

passengers  across  from  the  island  to  tbe  main  land 
( iropdfibe  1fl>  ddXaooa.—Falttfh. ,  de  Jnercd.,  49)  Le- 
ctin cslls  him  a  native  of  Chioa.  (Thai.  Mart .  9,  t.) 
According  to  one  legend,  he  was  beloved  by  Venus, 
who  concesled  him  amid  lettuce.  {.V.Uan.  V.  H  .  It, 
18.)  Another  version  of  tbe  fable  staled,  that  Vciroe 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  the  form  of  sb 
aged  female,  and,  having  requested  a  passage,  was  fer- 
ried serosa  to  the  main  land  by  him,  free  from  charge, 
such  being  his  wont  towards  those  who  were  in  indi- 
gent circumstances.  The  goddess,  out  of  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  an  alabaster  box,  containing  a  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ointment,  and,  when  he  had  rubbed  Lisa- 
self  with  this,  be  became  tbe  most  beautiful  of  ir.cn. 
Among  others,  Sappho  became  enamoured  of  him.  bet, 
finding  her  paasion  unrequited,  threw  herself  into  tbe 
aea  from  the  promontory  of  Leocate.  (  Vtd.  Sappbo, 
and  I  .cue ate — Palapk.,  I.  e. — Mltan,  I.  c  - 
KajsW  ,  p.  461,  ed.  Wals—Eudoaa,  p. 
i.  v.  4>twv.)  . 

Ph  a  hal,  I.  a  borough  of  Tanagra  in  Bceotie.  (Sire- 
bo,  405.)— II.  One  of  tbe  twelve  cit.es  of  Achate,  sit- 
uate on  the  river  Pirus,  about  70  stsdia  from  the  sea, 
and  130  from  Patre.  (Pewran.,  7.  22.)  It  waa  an- 
nexed by  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Patrss.  The  rums 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Camenttza  (vol.  2,  p.  310). — III.  A  town  of  Crete. 
(Steph.  Byz  , ».  9.  ♦apai.)—  IV.  A  town  of  Meesenie, 
on  the  Sinua  Mesaeniacus,  northwest  of  Cardamyla. 
Among  other  divimUea  worshipped  here  were  Nicom- 
achus  and  Gorgaxus,  sons  of  Mscheoo.  They  had 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
to  whom,  as  well  aa  themselves,  waa  attributed  the  art 
of  heslmg  maladiaa.    (Stepk.  Byz  ,  t.  v.) 

Ph  abmaccsjE,  I.  two  islets  a  short  distance  from  the 
Attic  abore.  in  the  Sinua  Saronicus,  east  of  Salami*. 
In  the  larger  of  these  Circe  waa  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred. (Strabo,  395. — Stepk.  Byz.,  #.  »  ♦a^o- 
Kttveoa.)  They  are  now  called  Kyre.  (CAeaeW* 
Travel;  vol.  3,  p.  330.)— II.  An  island  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  southwest  from  Miletus,  and  about  120  stadia 
distant  from  that  place.  It  is  known  aa  the  place 
where  Julius  Cajsar  was  taken  by  the  piratee.  {Pint., 
Vu.  C*#.) 

Pbabnaces,  I.  grandfather  of  Mithradatee  the  Great, 
and  sou  and  successor  of  Mi  lb-ads  tea  IV.  of  Pontaa. 
He  conquered  Sinope  and  Tium  (Strai..  545.— Dtod. 
Sic  ,  Frag.),  snd  was  engaged  in  a  war  wrtb  Eu ma- 
nes, king  of  Fergamus.  which  lasted  for  some  yrirs, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  chiefly  through  the  interference 
of  Rome.  (Polyb .,  Ext.,  24,  4.  acee.)  Polybius  re- 
cords of  Phernaces  that  he  waa  more  wicked  than  all 
tbe  kings  who  had  preceded  him.  (Pdyb  .27.  15  )— 
II.  Son  of  Mithradatee  the  Great,  proved  treacherous 
to  hia  father  when  tbe  Utter  wss  forming  his  bold  de- 
sign of  advancing  towards  Italy  from  Asia,  and  cross- 
ing the  Alps  as  Hsnnibsl  had  done  before  him.  Al- 
though the  favourite  aon  of  that  celebrated  monarch, 
he  incited  the  army  to  open  rebellion,  disconcerted  all 
hia  father?  plana,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave.  As 
a  rewsrd  of  his  perfidy,  Phsrnacea  waa  proclaimed 
King  of  Bosporus,  and  styled  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  nation.  (Apptan,  Bell.  Milkrad .,  c  103, 
teqq)  During  the  civil  wsr  waged  by  Cesar  arid 
Pompey,  Pharnacea  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Sinope, 
Amisus,  snd  some  other  towns  of  Ponlue.  But  Julius 
Cesser,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey.  marched 
into  Pontus,  and,  encountering  tbe  army  of  Pbaroacee 
near  the  city  of  Zela,  gained  a  complote  victory  :  t'#e 
facility  with  which  it  waa  gained  being  expressed  ay 
the  victor  in  those  celebrated  words.  "  Vent,  Yidt, 
Viet."  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Ala.,  c.  73  —  rimt.,  Vu.  Cate. 
Sucton,  Vu.  Com.,  37  — Die  Cast.,  43,  47.)  AJ- 
|  ter  his  defeat,  Pbamacea  retired  to 
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where  he  was  slain  hv  some  of  his  own  followers. 
(Apptrnn,  Bell.  Mukrad.,  c.  120.— Dio  Cast.,  I.  e.) 

Pharmacia,  a  city  of  Pontui,  on  the  seacoast,  and 
in  the  territory  of  the  Mosynceci.  It  u  erroneoaaly 
confounded  with  Census  by  Arrian  (Peripl.,  p.  17), 
while  the  anonymous  geographer,  though  tn  this  in- 
stance  he  copies  thst  writer,  yet  afterward  places  Cen- 
sus 530  stadia  fsrther  to  the  east  (p.  13).  It  should 
be  observed,  also,  that  Strabo  says  that  Cotyorum,  and 
toot  Census,  hsd  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  (Strabo,  648);  and  be  afterward  names 
Census  as  a  small  place  distinct  from  that  town  and 
nearer  Tnpexos.  Pliny,  moreover,  distinguishes  Phar- 
nacia and  Census,  and  he  besides  informs  us  that  the 
former  was  100  miles  from  Trepezus  (6,  4).  Xeno- 
phon  snd  the  Greeks  were  three  dsys  on  Iheir  march 
from  Trapeaus  to  Cerasus,  a  space  of  time  too  short 
to  accomplish  a  route  of  100  miles  over  a  difficult 
country.  (Anab.,  6,  3,  5.)  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  Census  uf  Xenophon  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  Pharnacia,  though  it  might  be  thought  ao  in  Arri- 
an's  tune;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  ahould  have  prevailed  so  strongly  as  to  leave 
the  name  of  Keresoun  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient  Phsrnacia.  With  respect  to  this  latter  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Pharnaces,  grandfa- 
ther of  Mithradates  the  Grest,  though  we  have  no  pos- 
itive authority  for  the  fact.  We  know  only  thst  it  ex- 
isted in  the  lime  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch,  since 
it  is  apoken  of  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lucullus.  M  ni- 
ne rc  is  inclined  to  think,  that  Pharnacia  was  founded  on 
tbe  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Charades,  which 
Scylax  plsces  in  this  vicinity  (p.  33).  It  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Stephanos,  of  Byzantium  as  a  town  of  the 
Mosynoeci,  on  the  authority  of  Hecatasus  (a.  v.  Xatpa- 
dec. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  386. — Cra- 


Ana  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  281). 
Pharos,  I.  a  small  island  in  tbe  bay  of  Alexandres, 
at  the  entnnce  of  the  greater  harbour,  upon  which  was 
built,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  cele- 
brated tower,  to  serve  as  s  lighthouse.  The  architect 
was  Sostratus,  son  of  Dexiphanes.  This  tower,  which 
was  also  called  Pharos,  and  which  passed  for  one  of 
tne  seven  wooden  of  the  world,  was  built  with  white 
marble,  and  could  be  aeen  at  a  very  great  distance. 
It  had  severs!  stories  nised  one  above  another,  adorn- 
ed with  cohunns,  balustrades,  and  galleries,  of  the 
finest  msrble  and  workmsnship.  On  the  top,  fires  were 
kept  lighted  in  the  night  season,  to  direct  sailors  in  the 
bay,  which  was  dsngcrous  and  difficult  of  access. 
The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian  monsrch 
800  talents,  about  850.000  dollars.  According  to 
Strabo,  there  was  on  the  tower  the  following  inscrip- 
tion.'cut  into  the  marble,  SQZTPATOZ  KNIAIOZ 
AE3IOANOT2  6EOI2  ZQTHP£IN  THEP  TON 
JIAOIZOMENQN  ("  Sostratus  Ike  Cmdtan,  ton  of 
Dcxipkanes.  to  Ike  gods  tke  preserver*,  for  the  benefit 
of  mariners").  Pliny  slso  speaks  of  the  msgnanimity 
of  Ptolemy,  in  sllowmg  the  name  of  Sostratus,  and  not 
hi*  own,  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tower.  (Strab  ,  791. 
— Plin.,  36,  12.)  Lucian,  however,  tells  a  different 
storv.  According  to  that  writer,  Sostratua,  wishing  to 
eujoy  in  after  ages  all  the  glory  of  tbe  work,  cut  the 
above  inscription  on  tho  stones,  and  then,  covering 
them  over  with  cement,  wrote  upon  the  latter  another 
inscription,  which  assigned  the  honour  of  having  erect- 
ed this  structure  to  the  author  of  the  work,  King  Ptol- 
emy. The  cement,  however,  having  decayed  through 
time,  Ptolemy's  inscription  disappeared,  and  the  other 
visible.  (Lucian,  Quomodo  hist,  conscrib. 
62.)  Where  Lucian  obtained  this  story  is  not 
it  is  certainly  a  most  incredible  narntive,  and 
probably  an  invention  of  his  own.  ( Du  Soul,  ad 
am,  /.  c  ) — The  island  of  Pharos  was  eight  stadia 
the  main  land,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cause- 
wsy,  which  had  two  bridges,  one  at  rither  end.  ( Kos- 
6  O 


situ,  ad  Mel.,  2,  7,  p.  761.)  Strabo,  however,  and 
Josepbua  call  the  mound  or  causeway  iirraoruAio* 
X*f*a,  or  one  of  seven  stadia,  referring  probably  to  tho 
work  itself,  exclusive  of  the  bridges.  (Strabo,  I.  e. — 
Josepk.,  Ant.  Jud  ,  12,  2,  12  )  Ammianus  Msrcclli- 
nus,  and  some  other  writer*  after  him,  make  Cleopatra 
to  have  erected  the  tower  and  built  tbe  causeway 
(Amm.  MareeU.,  22,  16—  Tzetz  —  Cedren),  and 
some  critics  suppose  that  the  tower  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cesar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  re- 
built by  the  Egyptian  queen.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  since  Caesar  merely  speaks 
of  his  having  ordered  the  privsle  dwellings  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  refers  to  the  Pharos  apparently  as  still 
atanding.  (Bell.  Alex,  19.)  As  to  the  causewsy  it- 
self, it  is  possible  that  Cleopatn  may  have  continued  it 
to  the  main  land,  after  the  bndge  at  that  end  had  been 
deatroyed.  (Vote.,  ad  Mel.,  I.  c.)  The  Nubian  ge- 
ographer, in  a  later  age,  givea  the  elevation  of  the  Pha- 
ros as  300  cubits,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
tower  must  have  loat  a  portion  of  its  original  height. 
(Falconer,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c.)  The  name  Pkaros  itself 
would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  tower  first,  and 
after  that  to  the  island,  if  the  Greek  etymology  be  the 
true  one,  according  to  which  the  term  comes  from  the 
Greek  fat*,  44  to  same"  or  "  be  brigkt"  («Wt>,  Ouor, 
oiu.v.r.  pupoc).  Jablonski,  however,  makes  the  word 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  pkarez,  "a 
watch-tower"  or  "look-out  place."  (  Voc.  £gypt.,  s. 
v.—Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  378.  ed.  Te  Water.)  The  ce- 
lebrity of  the  Egyptian  Pharoa  made  thia  a  common 
appellation  among  the  ancients  for  any  edifice  that 
waa  raised  to  direct  the  course  of  mariners  either  by 


means  of  lights  or  signals.  The  Emperor  Claudius 
ordered  one  to  be  erected  st  Ostia,  and  there  waa  an- 
other at  Ravenna.  (Voss.,  ad  Plin  ,  36,  12.)—  In- 
stead of  tbe  ancient  Pharos  at  Alexandres,  there  is  now 
only  a  kind  of  irregular  castle,  without  ditches  or  out- 
works  of  any  strength,  the  whole  being  accommodated 
to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  this  clumsy  building  rises  a  tower, 
which  serves  for  s  lighthouse,  but  which  hss  nothing 
of  tbe  beauty  and  grendeur  of  tbe  old  one.— II.  An 
island  off  the  coast  of  llryricum,  to  the  east  of  Issa, 
and  answering  to  the  modem  Latino.  It  was  settled 
by  a  colony  from  Paros  (Scylax,  p  8. — Scymn.,  Ck., 
v.  425),  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Demetrius  the  Pha- 
ri.in,  whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Po- 
lybius.    (Polyb.,  2,  10,  8.— Id  .  2.  65,  4,  Ac.) 

Pharsaua,  I.  the  region  around  the  city  of  Phar- 
salus  in  Thessaly,  celcbreted  for  the  battle  fought  in 
jts  plaina  between  the  armies  of  Cesar  and  Pompey. 
(Vid.  Pharsalus.)— II.  The  title  of  Lucan's  epic  poem. 
(Vsd  Lucanua  ) 

Pharsalps,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  situate  in  thai  part 
of  the  province  which  Strabo  designates  by  tbe  name 
of  Thessaliotis.  It  lay  southwest  of  Larisss,  on  tbe 
river  Empeus,  which  falls  into  the  Aptdanus,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Peneus.  Although  a  city  of 
considenble  size  and  importance,  we  find  no  mention 
of  it  prior  to  the  Persian  invaaion.  Thucydides  re- 
ports that  it  was  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Breotis,  but  without 
avail  (1,  111).  The  same  historian  speaka  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Athenian  people  by  Thucydides 
the  Pharsahan,  who  performed  the  duties  of  ptoxenoe 
to  his  countrymen  at  Athens  (8,  92) ;  and  he  also 


states  that  the  Pharsalians  generally  favoured 
republic  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  lai 
period,  the  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  thia  city  became 
celebnted  for  the  battle  fought  in  them  between  the 
armies  of  Caaar  and  Pompey.  (Kid.  Pharsalia  l.>— 
Li  vv  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  oW  and 
new  town,  as  he  sneaks  of  Pa  I  sbo- Pharsalus  (441  — 
Compare  Strabo,  431).  Dr.  Clarke  (Travel*,  vol.  7. 
p.  328,  Land,  ed.)  obaerves,  that  there  are  few  arm 
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as  to  show  what  it  once  waa.  Southwest  of  the 
town  there  ia  a  hill  aurroundcd  with  ancient  walla, 
formed  of  large  maaaca  of  a  coarse  kind  of  marble. 
Upon  a  lofty  rock  aboTe  the  town  to  the  south  are 
other  roina  of  greater  magnitude,  ahowing  a  consider- 
able port  ion  of  the  walla  of  the  Acropolis  and  reinaina 
of  tlic  Propyls*a.    ( Cramer 'a  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  398.) 

PHAivah,  a  people  of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania, 
aituate  perhapa  to  the  eaat  of  the  Autololea,  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  op- 
posite to  the  Insula-  Fortunate.  {Mela,  1,  4,  23  — 
Votsina,  ad  loc  ) 

PiuskUB,  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coaat, 
near  the  confinea  of  Parapbylia.  Livy  remarka,  that 
at  waa  a  conspicuoua  point  for  thoae  sailing  from  Cili- 
cia  to  Rhodea,  atnee  it  advanced  out  towards  the  aea ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  could  easily  be  de- 
ecned  from  it  (37,  23).  Hence  the  epithet  of  qvtuo- 
tooa  applied  to  it  by  Dtonyaius  Periegetea  (v.  854). 
We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (2,  178),  that  this 
town  waa  colonised  by  aome  Dorians.  Though  united 
to  Lycia,  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  Lycian  confed- 
eracy, but  waa  governed  by  its  own  laws.  (Slraho, 
067.)  Pbaselts,  at  a  later  period,  having  become  the 
haunt  of  piratea,  was  attacked  and  taken  by  ServUiua 
Iaauricua.  (Flor.,  3,  6.  —  Etttrop.,  6,  3.)  Lucan 
speaks  of  it  aa  nearly  deeerted  when  viaited  by  Pom- 

Gsy  in  his  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  (8,  361). 
evcrthelesa,  Strabo  asserts  that  it  waa  a  considera- 
ble town,  and  had  three  porta.  He  obaerves,  also, 
that  it  waa  taken  by  Alexander,  aa  an  advantageous 
poat  for  the  prosecution  of  his  conqueata  into  the  inte- 
rn:.- (S/roA  , 666.— Compare  Aman,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  24. 
—Plut.,  VU.  Alex.)  Phaaelia,  according  to  Atbenat- 
na,  waa  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  rose  perfume 
(14,  p.  688).  Nicander  certainly  commends  its  roaea 
(ap.  Athen.,  p.  683.) — "On  a  small  peninsula,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Takhlalu  (the  highest  point  of  the  Soly- 
mean  mountains),"  aaya  Captain  Beaufort,  "  are  the 
remaina  of  the  city  of  Phaaelia,  with  its  three  porta 
and  lake  aa  described  by  Strabo.  The  lake  ia  now  a 
awarop,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
waa  probably  the  source  of  those  baneful  exhala- 
which,  according  to  Livy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Phaaelia  so  unhealthy.  The  modem  name  of  Phaae- 
lia is  Tekrova."  (Karamania,  p.  56.)  The  harbour 
and  town  of  Phaaelia,"  observes  Mr.  Follows,  "are 
both  extremely  well  built  and  interesting,  but  very 
small  Its  theatre,  stadium,  and  temples  may  all  be 
traced,  and  its  numerous  tomba  on  the  lulls  ahow  how 
long  it  must  have  existed."  (Tour  in  Aria.  Minor,  p. 
211.) — Beyond  Phaaelia  the  mountains  press  in  upon 
the  ahorc,  and  leave  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the 
strand,  which  at  low  water  is  practicable,  but,  when 
atorms  prevail  and  ibe  aea  is  high,  it  is  extremely 
dangerous:  in  this  case,  travellers  must  pasa  the  mount- 
ains, and  proceed  into  the  interior  by  a  long  circuit. 
The  defile  in  question,  aa  well  as  the  mountains  over- 
hanging it,  waa  called  Climax,  and  it  obtained  celeb- 
rity from  the  fact  that  Alexander  led  bis  army  along  it, 
after  the  conquest  of  Caria,  under  circumstances  of 

Seat  difficulty  and  danger  ;  for,  though  the  wind 
ew  violently,  Alexander,  impatient  of  delay,  hur- 
ried his  troops  forward,  along  the  shore,  where  they 
had  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  and  bad  great  diffi- 
culty in  making  their  way.  (Strab.,  666,  acq. — At- 
riaw,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  26  —  Pint.,  Vit.  Alex  )  Captain 
Baaufort  remarka,  that «« the  ahore  at  present  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  Phase  lis.  The  road  along  the  beach 
ia,  however,  interrupted  in  aome  places  by  projecting 
cliffs,  which  would  have  been  difficult  to  surmount, 
but  round  which  the  men  could  readily  pass  by  wading 
through  the  water."  (Karamania,  pi" 
onre  Leake's  Tour,  p.  190.) 
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Phasuxa,  a  district  of 
which  the  river  Pbaaia  or  A  raxes  flowa  ;  whence  tas 
name  of  the  region.  The  beautiful  birds,  which  we 
call  pheasants,  still  preserve  in  their  name  the  traces 
of  Una  their  native  country.    (Fiat  Araxee  L) 

I 'ham  as,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  is  being 
bom  in  Colchia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phaaue.  (OrJ, 
A.  A  ,  2,  381.) 

Phasis,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the  Eaaiat 
after  passing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  aa4 
Colchia.  According  to  Strabo  and  Pliny,  it  roe  n 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Mosehisn  mountains,  which 
were  regarded  aa  belonging  to  Armenia.  (SfraAa, 
4MB. — /  tin.,  o,  %.)  rrocopius  states  that  in  tfte  early 
part  of  ita  course  it  wss  called  Boas,  but  that,  after 
reaching  the  continea  of  Iberia,  and  becoming  increased 
in  size  by  aaveral  tributaries,  it  took  the  name  of  Pba- 
aia. (Proeop.,  Pert,,  2,  29.)  Ita  modem  name  ■ 
Rion  or  Riomi,  which  would  seem  more  properly  la 
belong  to  the  Kheon.  one  of  ita  tributaries.  The  Turks 
call  it  the  Faach.  The  Phaaia  ia  famous  ia  mythology 
from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its  vicinity  the  goWea 
fleece  of  Grecian  fable.  Aman  (Pcripl.,  Mar.  Euz  ) 
says,  that  the  colour  of  the  water  of  the  Phaaia  reieo- 
blcd  that  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  or  tin ;  that 
is,  it  was  of  a  Wuiah  caat.  It  was  said,  alao,  not  to  in- 
termingle with  the  aea  for  some  distance  from  land. 
— For  aome  general  remarks  on  the  name  Phaaia,  coo- 
ault  remarka  al  the  end  of  this  article.  (Manurt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p  394,  aeqq  ) — H.  A  city  at  the  month 
of  the  Colchian  Pbaais,  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony. 
(Mela,  1,  85.)  It  does  not  appear  to  nave  been  a 
place  of  any  great  trade.  In  Hadrian's  tune  it  was  a 
mere  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  400  men.  (Amam, 
Pertpl.—Amnuan.  Mar  cell.,  22, 8. )  The  place  is  sat 
mentioned  by  Procopiua.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot, 
the  Turka,  in  former  daya,  had  the  small  fortress  of 
PoUi.  (Manncrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  396 )— HI.  A 
river  of  Annenia  Major,  the  same  with  the  A  rues. 
( Kid.  A  raxes,  I.) — The  name  Phaaia  would  seem  ta 
have  been  s  general  appellation  for  rivers  in  early  Ori- 
ental geography,  and  tbe  root  of  it  mav  be  very  faiity 
traced  in  the  lndo-Uermanic  dialecta.  (Pk*a.—Wm 
—German  Woaatr,  "  Water."— Consult  RtUer,  \'m 
holle,  p.  466.) 

PHAVoaiNoa  (in  Greek  taooprvor),  a  native  of  Af 
elate  in  Gaul,  who  lived  at  Rome  during  the  reujnaof 
Trajan  and  Hadrian,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  oi  con- 
sideration. He  wrote  nomeroua  works,  but  no  pan  af 
them  has  reached  us  except  a  few  fragments  in  Sto- 
baeus.  Aulus  Gclliua,  however,  has  preserved  for  a* 
some  of  his  dtsscrtstions  in  a  Latin  dress.  (Noel.  Att* 
12,  1  ;  14,  1.  2  ;  17, 10.)  Pbavoriiioa  loved  to  writs 
on  topics  out  of  the  common  path,  and  more  or  leas 
whimsical ;  be  composed,  for  example,  a  culogiom  on 
Theraites,  another  on  Quartan  Fever,  dec.  Haiuag  tad 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Kmperor  Hadrian,  an 
statuea,  which  the  Athenians  had  raised  to  Mat,  wera 
thrown  down  by  that  same  people.  He  beqoesUxd 
his  library  and  mansion  at  Rome  to  H  erodes  At**"* 
Pbavorinua  waa  «  friend  of  Plutarch's,  who 4 
a  work  to  him.  For  farther  particulars  i 
individual,  consult  Philostratua  ( Fir.  Sophiai ,  1,  8. 1), 
and  Lucian  (Eunuch.,  c.  7. — Demon ,  c  12,  tea.— 
SchM,  Geach.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  607.) 

Phazania,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  south  of 
Tripoli*.    It  is  now  Feazon.    (Phn.,  5, 3  )  <av 

Phbkkos  ''  *<  r/o-  i,  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  ot  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene.  It  waa  a  Iowa 
of  great  antiquity,  since  Hercules  is  said  to  have  re- 
sided there  after  his  departure  from  Tiryns,  snd  Ho- 
mer has  mentioned  it  among  tbe  principal  Arcadiaa 
cities.  (R.,  2,  605.)  Tbe  place  was  surrounded  by 
some  extensive  marshes,  which  are  said  to  have  ones 
inundated  the  whole  country,  and  to  have  destroyed 
the  ancient  town.    They  are  mora  commonly  called 
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the  Lake  of  Pheneua,  end  were  principally  formed  by 

the  river  Aroanius  or  Ofbius,  which  descends  from 
the  mountains  to  the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  usually 
finds  a  vent  in  some  natural  caverns  or  katabathra  at 
Che  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  but  when,  by  accident, 
these  happened  to  bo  blocked  up,  the  waters  filled  the 
whole  valley,  and,  communicating  with  the  Ladon  and 
A  Ipheua,  overflowed  the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  far  as 
Olympia.  (Eratostk  ,  ap.  Strab.,  389.)  Pausaniaa 
reports,  that  vestiges  of  some  great  works  undertaken 
to  drain  the  Phenean  marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  na- 
tives to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  near  the  city 
■8,  14).  The  vestiges  of  the  town  itself  arc  visible, 
according  to  Dodwell.  near  the  village  of  Pkonia,  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  lake  is  said  to  be  very  small, 
and  to  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  (Dod- 
well, vol.  2,  p.  436. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
321.) 

Phkra,  I.  a  city  of  Pelasgiotis,  in  Tbesaaly,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  places  in  the  country. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Admetus  and  Eumelus,  as  we 
learn  from  Homer  (R.,  2,  711,  sea.)  and  Apollonius. 
(Arg.,  1,  49.— Compare  Horn.,  Od.,  4,  798  )  Phera 
was  famed  at  a  later  period  as  the  native  place  of  Ja- 
son, who,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  affairs 
by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master  not  only  of 
his  own  city,  but  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
(Vid  Jason,  IT.)  After  the  death  of  Jason,  Phersj 
was  ruled  over  by  Polydorus  and  Polyrophon,  his  two 
brothers.  The  latter  of  these  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
exander, who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge 
of  his  native  city  and  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
(Xrn.,  His/.  Gr.,  6,  8.)  His  evil  designs  were  for  a 
time  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidaa,  who  entered 
that  province  at  the  head  of  a  Bceotian  force,  and  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  of  Larissa  ;  but,  on  hia  falling  into 
tbc  hands  of  the  tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed 
in  a  most  perilous  situation,  and  was  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminondas,  then 
serving  as  a  volunteer.  The  Thebans  subsequently 
rescued  Pelopidas,  and,  under  his  command,  made  war 
upon  Alexander  of  Phera?,  whom  they  defeated,  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  life  of  their  gallant  leader,  who  fell 
in  the  action.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pelop.—Polyb.,  8,  I,  6, 
Mfqq  )  Alexander  was  not  long  after  assassinated  by 
his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  continued  to  tyrannize 
over  this  country  until  it  was  liberated  by  Philip  of 
Macedon.  (Xen  ,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  4  —  Diod.  Sic,  16. 
38  )  Many  years  after,  Cassander.as  we  arc  informed 
by  Diodorus,  fortified  Pherw,  but  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  both  the  town  and  citadel.  (Diod.  Sic. ,20. 
1 10  )  In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antiochus,  Plie- 
rs? was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops  of  that  mon- 
arch after  some  resistance.  (Lit.,  36,9.)  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acilius. 
( Id  ,  80f  14.)  Strabo  observes,  that  the  constant  ty- 
ranny Wider  which  this  city  laboured  had  hastened  its 
decay.  (Strab  ,  436.)  Its  territory  was  most  fertile, 
and  tbl  suburbs,  as  we  collect  from  Polybius,  were 
surrounds  J  by  gardens  and  walled  enclosures  (18,  2). 
Strphanus  Byzantinus  speaks  of  an  old  and  new  town 
of  Phcra?,  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  each  other.  | 
Ptwrse,  according  to  Strabo,  was  ninety  stadia  from  i 
Pa  gas*,  its  emporium.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol  1 .  p. 393 )— II.  A  town  of  jEtoIia.  (Stepk.  Byz., 
g.  v.  ♦fpe<  ) — III.  A  town  of  Mcssenia,  to  the  east  of  j 
the  river  Pamisus.  At  this  place  Homer  makes  Tele- 
machus  and  the  son  of  Nestor  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Diodes,  on  their  way  from  Pylos  to  Sparta 
(Od.,  15,  186.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad 
(5,  543).  Pherae  was  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered 
by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (II.,  9,  161.)  It  was 
annexed  by  Augustus  to  Laconia,  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  (Pott*an.,4, 30.— Cramer's A ncient  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  141.) 


I    Pntnxin,  a  surname  of  Jason,  as  being  a  native 

of  Phere.    (Vid.  Jason,  II.) 

I  Phb rntc rates,  a  comic  poet  of  Athens,  eontempo- 
'  rary  with  Plato,  Phrynichos,  Aristophaues,  and  Eu- 
'  polis.  (Sutd  ,  t.  v.  ITAdrov. — Clinton,  Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  1,  p  xl.)  Little  is  known  of  him.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  21  comediea,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
remain.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of  hia 
pieces :  •«  The  Deserters,"  "  Chiron,"  "  The  Old  Wom- 
en," •«  The  Painters,"  "  The  Falae  Herculea,"  dtc. 
Such  was  the  license  which  prevailed  at  this  period  on 
the  Greek  stsge,  that  Pherecrates  was  particularly 
commended  for  having  abstained  entirely  m  his  pieces 
from  any  personal  attacks.  He  was  also  the  inventor 
of  a  species  of  verse,  which  was  called  from  him  the 
Pkerecratean  or  Pkerecratie.  The  Pherecratic  verse 
is  the  Glyconic  deprived  of  the  final  syllable,  and  con- 
sist* of  a  spondee,  a  chorismbus,  and  a  catalectic  ayl- 
lable. The  first  foot  was  sometimes  a  trochee  or  an 
anapaest,  rarely  an  iambus.  When  this  species  of  vera* 
has  a  spondee  in  the  first  station,  it  msy  then  be  scan- 
ned as  a  dactylic  trimeter.  It  hat  been  conjectured 
that  the  trochee  was  originally  the  only  foot  admissi- 
ble in  the  first  place  of  the  Pherecratic.  {Ramsay, 
iMt.  Pros.,  p.  192.— Schott,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
90  )  The  fragments  of  Pherecrates  were  given  with 
those  of  Eupolia,  by  Kunkel,  Lips.,  1829,  8vo. 

PmtRacf  DRs,  I.  a  Grecian  philosopher, contemporary 
with  Tcruandcr  and  Thales,  who  flourished  about  600 
B.C.,  and  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Scyroa.  Tho 
particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  ~ 
few  and  imperfect.    Marvellous  circi 
been  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned in  order  to  show,  that  what  has  been  deemed 
supernatural  by  ignorant  spectators  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived to  have  happened  from  natural  causes.    A  ship 
in  full  sail  was,  at  a  distance,  approaching  its  harbour; 
Pherccydea  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  into 
the  haven,  and  it  happened  accordingly,  for  a  storm 
arose  which  sunk  the  vessel.    After  drinking  water 
from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earthquake,  which  hap- 
pened three  days  afterward.    It  is  easy  to  suppose 
thst  these  predictions  might  hsve  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  observation  of  those  phenomena  which  com- 
monly precede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climato 
where  they  frequently  happen.    Pherecydea  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  pod*  ;  but  this  can  Only  mean 
that  he  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  write  upon  these 
subjects  in  prose.    For,  before  his  time,  Orpheus,  Mu- 
sr»us,  and  others,  had  written  theogonies  in  verse. 
Some  have  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial,  hut  the  instrument  was  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  historv  of  Hezckiah, 
king  of  Judca    (2  Kings,  20.,  11.)    Concerning  the 
manner  in  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  ia  known ; 
for,  as  to  the  story  of  his  having  been  gradually  con- 
sumed for  his  impielv  by  the  loathsome  disease  called 
morbus  pethndarts,  this  must  doubtless  be  set  down  in 
the  long  list  of  idle  tale*  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
superstitious  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philos- 
ophy into  contempt.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years. — It  is  difficult  to  give,  in  sny  degree,  sn 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pherecydea ;  both 
because  he  delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
times,  under  the  concealment  of  symbols,  and  be- 
cause a  very  few  memoirs  of  this  philosopher  remain. 
It  is  most  probable,  that  he  taught  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  which 
the  ancient  theogonists  borrowed  from  Egypt.  An- 
other tenet,  which  is,  by  the  universal  conaent  of  the 
ancients,  ascribed  to  Pherecydea,  is  thst  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  for  which  he  was,  perhapa.  indebted 
to  the  Egyptiana.    Cicero  aays  (Tuse.  Quasi.,  1,  16) 
that  he  waa  the  first  philosopher  in  whose  writing* 
this  doctrine  appeared.    He  is  also  said,  and  not  inv 
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irobably,  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of  tbe  transmi- 
gration of  the  soul  ;  (or  this  was  a  tenet  commonly  re- 
ceived among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterward  uught  by 
Pythagoras.  Whether  it  was  that  Pherecydes  insti- 
tuted no  sect ;  or  that  his  writings  fell  into  disuse 
through  their  obscurity  ;  or  that  Pythagoras  designed- 
ly suppressed  them,  that  he  might  appear  tbe  original 
author  of  the  doctrmea  which  he  had  learned  from  hia 
master  ;  or  whatever  else  might  be  the  cause,  we  are 
left  without  farther  information  concerning  hia  philos- 
ophy. (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
362,  stqq.)  There  are  extant  some  fragments  of  a 
Tbeogony  composed  by  him,  which  bear  a  strange 
character,  and  have  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Hcstod  They  ahow 
that,  by  this  time,  the  characteristic  of  the  theogonic 
poetry  bad  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideas  were 
in  vogue.  (Midler,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  234.)  The 
fragments  oi  Pherecydes,  together  with  those  of  his 
namesske  of  Leros,  were  edited  by  Sturz,  Gtra,  1789, 
8vo,  snd  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1824,  Lips.,  8vo, 
with  additional  fragments,  and  more  enlarged  explana- 
tions. Tbe  preface  to  this  latter  edition  contains  the 
greater  part  of  Matthias's  dissertation,  which  Sturz  un- 
dertakes to  refute.  The  dissertation  just  mentioned 
was  published  by  Matthias,  in  1814,  AUenb.,  8vo,  and 
was  reprinted  in  Wolf 'a  Analtkten,  vol.  1,  p.  911, 
seqq.  —  Pherecydes,  and  Cadmua  of  Miletus,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  wrow  in  prose. 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  212.  —  Hoffmann, 
Lex.  Bibhogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  219.)—  II.  A  native  of  Leros, 
one  of  the  Sporades,  and  a  conlemtiorary  with  Herod- 
otus. He  was  tbe  last  of  the  Logographers,  or  com- 
pilers in  prose  of  historical  traditioua  (/.oyot,  and  ypd- 
fu).  After  him  the  regular  historians  begin.  Phere- 
cydes, among  other  works,  made  a  collection  ol  tradt- 
Uona  relative  to  the  early  history  of  Athens.  The 
fragments  of  this  writer  have  been  edited,  along  with 
those  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyroa,  by  Sturz,  Gtra,  1789, 
8vo,  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1824.  (Scltoll,  Hist. 
Lit  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  140.) 

Pheres,  son  of  Cretheus,  and  of  Tyro  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  He  founded  Pbere  in  Thcssaly, 
where  be  reigned,  and  became  the  father  of  Admctua, 
and  of  Lycurgua,  king  of  Nemea.  (Apullod.,  1,9,  11. 
— li .,  1,  9,  13.) 

Phidias,  a  celebrated  statuary,  son  of  Charmidas, 
and  a  native  of  Athens.  Nothing  authentic  is  related 
concerning  hia  earlier  years,  except  that  he  waa  in- 
structed in  statuary  by  Hippiassnd  Agcladas,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  he  practised  painting,  and  made  a 
picture  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  (Plin.,  35,  8,  34. — Sic- 
bri,  Indie.  Winkelm.,  p.  324. — Jacobs,  Amalth ,  vol. 
8,  p.  247.)  Respecting  Hippies  we  have  little  inform- 
ation. In  what  period  Phidias  waa  a  pupil  of  Agela- 
das  is  likewise  uncertain  ;  but  as  Pausanias  makes 
Ageladaa  a  contemporary  of  Onataa,  who  flourished 
about  the  78th  Olympiad'  (Pausan.,  8,  42,  4),  and  as 
in  this  period  Ageladas  was  both  distinguished  by  his 
own  productions  as  an  artist,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
very  celebrated  school  of  statusry,  we  may  properly 
assume  this  ss  the  time  in  which  Phidias  was  ouder 
hia  tuition.  Between  the  date  just  mentioned  and  the 
thud  year  of  the  85th  Olympiad,  there  is  an  interval  of 
SO  years.  If  with  these  conclusions  we  attempt  to 
ascertain  tbe  time  of  the  birth  of  Phidias,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  was  about 
SO  years  of  age  when  he  received  the  instructions  of 
Ageladas,  and.  therefore,  was  born  in  the  first  year  of 
(bo  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  488,  a  date  very  nearly  ac- 
cord ing  with  that  given  by  Miiller.  This  computation 
will  explain  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  438,  Phidias,  then 
SO  years  of  age,  represented  himself  aa  bald  on  the 
shield  of  the  Athenian  Minerva.  He  must  also  have 
been  about  56  years  of  sge  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
SdHg,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  •  )— Phidiaa  brought  to  his  pro- 
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fession  a  knowledge  of  all  the  finer  parts  of 
which  could  tend  to  dignify  and  enhance  it.  With 
the  most  exquisite  harmoniea  of  poetry,  and  the  most 
gorgeous  fictions  of  mythology,  he  was  no  less  familiar 
than  with  geometry,  optics,  and  history.  From  Homer, 
whose  works  he  must  have  deeply  studied,  be  drew 
those  images  of  greatness,  which  be  afterward  mould- 
ed in  earthly  materials  with  a  kindred  spirit.  Tbe  cir- 
cumstance which,  by  a  aingular  felicity,  not  often  ac- 
corded to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  Phidias,  was 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  full  maturity 
of  his  talents  with  the  munificent  administration  of 
Pericles.  Intent  on  hia  great  national  design  of  adorn- 
ing Athens  with  the  choicest  specimens  of  art,  this 


statesman  aaw  with  eagerness,  in  tbe  genius  of  Phidi 
as,  the  meana  of  giving  form,  ahapc,  snd  completeness 
to  the  most  glorious  of  his  conceptions  He  accord- 
ingly appointed  this  grest  sculptor  the  general  super- 
intendent of  all  the  public  worka  then  in  progress,  Una 
of  architecture  and  atatuary  (Plut  ,  Vit.  Pericl ,  13), 
and  well  did  the  event  sanction  tbe  choice  wbwh  wai 
thus  made  by  him.  The  buildings  reared  uudcr  tho 
direction  of  Phidias,  though  finished  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period,  seemed  built  for  ages,  and,  as  ob 
served  by  Plutarch,  had  the  venerable  air  of  antiquity 
when  newly  completed,  and  retained  all  the  freshness 
of  youth  after  Uiey  bad  stood  for  ages  The  bcauti 
ful  sculptures  on  the  frieze  of  tbe  Parthenon  were  lbs 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  scholars,  while  the  statue  of 
the  goddess  within  the  temple  was  his  entire  produc- 
tion. This  waa,  indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  hia 
worka,  if  we  except  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elie.  In- 
dependently of  the  workmanship,  the  statue  waa  of  no- 
ble dimensions  and  of  the  most  costly  materials  It  was 
twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  in  height,  sal 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  being  most  probably  com- 
posed originally  of  the  former,  and  overlaid,  in  part, 
by  the  latter.  The  goddess  was  represented  in  a  no- 
ble attitude,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tunic  reaching  to  h« 
feet.  On  her  head  was  a  casque :  in  one  hand  stw 
held  a  spear ;  in  the  other,  which  was  stretched  out, 
an  ivory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubits  high  ;  while  si 
her  feet  was  s  buckler,  exquisitely  carved,  tbe  coocars. 
representing  the  war  of  the  giants,  the  convex  the  bat- 
tle between  the  Athenians  and  Amazons,  and  portraits 
of  the  artist  and  his  patron  were  introduced  among  the 
Athenian  combatants,  one  cause  of  the  future  misfor- 
tunes which  envy  brought  upon  the  author.  On  lbs 
middle  of  her  helmet  a  sphinx  was  carved,  and  on  eaca 
of  ita  aides  a  griffon.  On  the  argis  or  breaatplate  was 
displayed  a  head  of  Medusa  The  golden  sandab 
were  sculptured  with  the  conflict  helwcen  tbe  Cen- 
taurs and  La  pith  sr.  and  arc  described  as  a  perfect  .  <  m 
of  minute  art.  On  the  base  of  the  statue  was  repre- 
sented the  legend  of  Psndora's  creslion,  together  wita 
the  images  of  twenty  deities.  (Pausan.,  1,  24,  5  — 
Stebelu,ad  be  —Max.  Tyr  ,  Diss.  14  —  Pint*  36, 
5,  4.)  It  wss  from  this  statue  that  Phi 
away  tbe  golden  head  of  Medusa  (Jsocrai. 
57,  ed.  Bekk  ).  in  the  place  of  which  an  ivory  figure  of 
this  besd  was  afterward  introduced,  which -was  seea 
by  Pausanias.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscrift.,  \,  841.) 
This  magnificent  statue  was  repaired  by  Anstoclcs.  in 
01) mp.  95.3  (Bockh,  Corv.  Jnscrrpt.,  337) ;  snd  that 
it  might  not  be  without  the  necessary  moisture,  as  it 
was  placed  on  the  dry  ground,  they  were  accustomed 
to  sprinkle  water  on  the  ivory.  (Pausan.,  5.  11,  5  ) 
According  to  the  account  of  an  ancient  writer  named 
Pbilochorus  (ap  Schol.  ad  Artstoph.  Pac.,  604).  Phid- 
ias, soon  after  completing  this  statue,  waa  charged  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  materials  intended 
for  the  work,  snd,  in  consequence,  fled  to  Elis,  where 
he  wss  employed  in  making  the  famous  statue  of  Ju- 
piter ;  but  here  again  be  was  accused  of  similar  em- 
bezzlement, and  was  put  to  death  by  the  Elian* 
The  best  critics,  however,  consider  this  whole  story 
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to  be  false.    Heyne,  though  he  errs  in  maintaining  that 
this  sutue  was  dedicated  before  that  of  Minerva,  yet 
has  very  properly  observed  that,  had  Phidias  been 
guilty  of  embezzlement  in  relation  to  it,  the  Eliana 
would  never  have  allowed  bim  to  inscribe  his  name 
on  it,  nor  would  they  have  intrusted  it*  preservation 
to  his  descendants.    (Anliq.  Avfa ,  vol.  1,  p.  201.) 
Mutter,  too,  examines  the  whole  subject  with  great 
impartiality,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  fame 
which  Phidias  had  acquired  by  bis  Minerva  induced 
the  Elians  to  invite  him  to  their  country,  in  connexion 
with  his  relations  and  pupils ;  and  that  this  journey  was 
undertaken  by  hirn  in  the  most  honourable  circum- 
stances.   (Muller,  de  Phidut  Vita,  p.  25,  teqq.)—  The 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  graced  the  temple  of  that 
god  at  Olyntpia  in  Elis,  and  was  chryselephantine 
(made  of  gold  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
it,  too.  the  size  was  colossal,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
The  god  was  represented  as  silting  on  his  throne  :  in 
his  right  hand  he  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  in  bis  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  and  having  on  the 
top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.    His  brows  were  encircled 
with  a  crown,  made  to  imitate  leaves  of  olive ;  his 
robe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adumed,  by  a  kind 
of  encaustic  work  probably,  with  various  figures  of  an- 
imals, and  also  with  lilies.    The  sandals,  too,  were  of 
gold.    The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
material!,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  was  adorned 
with  sculptures  of  exquisite  beauty.    On  the  base  was 
an  inscription  recoiding  the  name  of  the  artist.    ( Pau 
Man.,  5,  11.  —  Compare  Quatremire  de  Quiruy,  Jitp 
Otymp  ,  p  310.  —  Siebelit  ad  Pautan .,  /.  c.)  Lucian 
informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  render  this  celebrated  work 
as  perfect  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and 
outline,  Phidias,  when  he  exposed  it  for  the  first  time 
after  its  completion  to  public  view,  placed  himself  be- 
hind the  door  of  tho  temple,  and  listened  attentively 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectators :  when  the 
crowd  had  withdrawn  and  the  temple  galea  were  closed, 
he  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
jections he  had  just  heard  appeared  to  him  to  be  well- 
grounded  ones.    (Lucian,  pro  Imag.,  14.)    It  ia  also 
said,  that  when  the  artist  himself  was  aaked,  by  his  rela- 
tion Pana>nus,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  it  seems,  aid- 
ed him  in  the  work,  whence  he  had  derived  the  idea  of 
this  hit  grandest  effort,  he  replied,  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  is  represented  as  causing 
Olympus  to  tremble  on  its  base  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  his  sable  brow.   (If.,  1,  528  )   The  lines  in 
question,  with  the  exception  of  their  reference  to  the 
•*  ambrosial  curls,"  and  the  brow  of  the  god,  contain  no 
allusion  whatever  to  external  form,  and  yet  they  carry 
with  them  the  noble  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  nod- 
ding benignant  assent  with  so  much  true  majesty  aa  to 
cause  even  Olympus  to  tremble.    (Strab.,  354. — Po* 
i>o.  Etc  L ,  xxi.,  15.  4,  3  —  Muller,  dt  Phid.  Vit., 
p.  6tJ^iOf  the  whole  work  Quintitian  remarks,  that  it 
e^en  added  new  feelings  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
{Inst  Or.,  12,  10,9),  and  yet,  when  judged  according 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  art,  neither  this  nor  the 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  possessed  any  strong  claims 
to  lt-niiitnate  beauty.    It  does  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  to  leam  that  Phidias  himself  disapproved  of 
the  mixed  effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
different  circumstances,  nor  will  it  appear  presumptu- 
ous in  us  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
In  the«e  compositions,  exposed,  as  they  were,  to  the 
dim  lijrht  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
magnitude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of 
variously  reflecting  substances,  now  gloom,  now  glow- 
ing with  unearthly  lustre,  must  have  been  rendered 
doubly  imposing.    But  this  influence,  though  well 
calculated  to  increase  superstitious  devotion,  or  to  im- 
press mysterious  terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was 
and  altogether  diverse  from  the  solemn 


repose,'  the  simple  majesty  of  form  and  expression, 

which  constitute  the  true  sublimity  of  sculptural  repre- 
sentation.   {Menu*,  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  52.) 
— In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  there  was  still  shown,  at 
Olympia,  the  building  in  which  this  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  made,  and  the  posterity  of  Phidias  had  the  cburge 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  might  sully 
its  beauty,  and  were,  on  this  account,  styled  ^aidftvv- 
rat.    (Pautan.,  5,  14,  5.) — We  hsvc  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  best  critics,  this  statue  was 
executed  subsequently  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  ai*d 
not,  as  the  common  accounts  have  it,  before  this.  It 
was  on  his  return  to  Athens,  after  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidias  became  involved  in  the 
difficulty,  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  have 
preceded  his  visit  to  Elis.    According  to  Plutarch,  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Pericles  exposed  the  ar- 
tist to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who, 
wishing,  through  him,  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pass  upon  Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Mciion, 
one  of  his  workmen,  to  place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  slate  while 
he  lodged  an  information  against  Phidias.    The  peo- 
ple granting  his  request,  Menon  charged  the  artist  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  talents  of  gold 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  for  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon.    The  allegation,  however, 
was  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner ;  for 
Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  had  put  on  the  gold' 
en  decorations  in  such  a  way  that  tbey  could  be  easi- 
ly removed  without  injury  to  the  statue.    They  were 
accordingly  taken  off,  and,  at  the  order  of  Pericles, 
weighed  by  the  accusers;  and  the  result  established 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artist.    His  enemies,  how- 
over,  wcro  not  (o  be  daunted  by  this  defeat,  and  a  new 
charge  was,  in  consequence,  soon  prepared  agatnat 
him.    It  was  alleged  that,  in  his  representation  of  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva,  he 
had  introduced  his  own  effigy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king up  a  large  stone  with  both  bands,  and  a  highly- 
finished  picture  of  IVricles  contending  with  an  Ama- 
zon    This  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  impiety,  and 
Phidias  was  cast  into  prison,  to  await  bis  trial  for  tho 
offence  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  his  cause 
could  he  heard.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Pcnd— Muller,  de  V,t. 
Phid.,  p.  33,  Meqq. — Sch  '6mannl  de  Comil.,  p  219  — 
Plainer,  der  Process,  und  die  Klagen,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 
— The  numerous  works  of  Phidias  belong  to  three  dis- 
tinct classes  :  Toreutic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  the  chief;  statue*  of  bronze;  and  sculp- 
tures in  marble.    In  this  enumeration  are  included 
only  capital  performances ;  for  exercises  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  labours  in  carving,  are  recorded 
to  have  occasionally  occupied  his  attention.  —  Of  the 
first  class  of  works  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  moat  remarkable  ones,  the  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Jupiter.    Among  bis  works  in  bronze  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  following:  1.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva Promachus,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previ- 
ous article.    (Vid.  Parthenon.) — 2.  A  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, placed,  like  the  previous  one.  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  and  highly  praised  by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19). 
Lucian  prefers  it  to  every  other  work  of  the  artist's. 
(Imag.,  4.) — 3.  Another  statue  of  Minerva,  removed 
to  Home  in  B.C.  168,  and  placed  by  Paulua  ,£miliue 
in  the  temple  of  Fortune.    (Plin  ,  /.  c  ) — 4  Thirteen 
brazen  statues,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenians, 
out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon.    (Pautan,  10, 
30,  1  )  —  The  following  were  among  the  production* 
of  Phidias  in  marble.    1.  A  statue  of  Venus  Urania, 
placed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  this  goddess,  not  far 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.    It  was  of  Fsrian  mar- 
ble.   (Pautan.,  1,  24,  8  ) — 2  Anoihrr  statue  of  Ve- 
nus, of  exquisite  beauty,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  Octavia  at  Rome.    (Plin  ,  36,  5,  4  )— 3.  A  statue 
of  Mercury,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  TM^*  C«» 
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aan  ,  0,  10,  2.) — Phidias  not  only  practised  statuary, 
the  art  in  which  he  was  pre-eminent,  but  also  engra- 
ving, as  we  learn  from  Martial  (Epigr.,  3,  35),  and 
from  Julian  (Epiat ,  8,  p.  377,  td.  Spank  ).  The  pu- 
pils of  this  moat  distinguished  artist  were,  Agoracnlus, 
Alcamenea,  and  Colotca.  {Silltg,  Diet.  Art.,  $.  v. — 
Junius,  dual  Arttjtc.,  p.  151,  atqq.  —  Muller,  de 
Phtd.  Vtt.,  p.  37,  Mtqq.)—  The  sublime  style  perfected 
by  Phidias  seems  almost  to  have  expired  with  himself; 
not  that  the  art  declined,  but  a  predilection  for  sub- 
ject* of  beauty  and  the  softer  graces,  in  preference  to 
more  heroic  and  masculine  character,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand*  relievos  on  the  temple  at  Olympia, 
may  1"  traced  even  among  hia  immediate  disciples 
In  the  era  and  labours  of  Phidias,  we  discover  the  ut- 
most excellence  to  which  Grecian  genius  attained  fa 
the  arts ;  and  in  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  former  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  we  certainly 
behold  the  conceptions,  and,  in  some  DM  BMM,  the  very 
practice  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptor.  <  >l  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  these  admirable  performances, 
grandeur  la  the  prevailing  principle  ;  the  grandeur  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  devoid  of  all  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion of  at  ;  and  their  author,  to  use  the  language  of 
antiquity,  united  the  three  characteristics,  of  truth, 
grandeur,  and  minute  refinement ;  exhibiting  majesty, 
gravity,  breadth,  and  magnificence  of  composition,  with 
a  practice  scrupulous  in  detail,  and  with  truth  of  indi- 
vidual representation,  yet  in  the  handling  rapid,  broad, 
and  firm  This  harmonious  assemblage  of  qualities,  in 
themselves  dissimilar,  in  their  reaull  the  aame,  givea 
to  the  productions  of  this  master  an  ease,  a  grace,  a 
vitality,  rweanbliog  more  the  spontaneous  overflow- 
ings of  inspiration  than  the  laborious  offspring  of 
thought  and  science.  (JfinMff,  History  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  p.  52,  Mtqq.)  —  In  the  cour*u  of  tins  article,  we 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  by  Mul- 
ler. We  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  it.  winch 
may  also  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
what  baa  here  been  advanced.  Muller  published,  in 
1827,  three  dissertations  relative  to  Phidias,  read  he- 
fore  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gotlingen  The 
first  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Pindias,  and  establishes 
beyond  doubt  that  Phidias  began  to  embellish  Athens 
with  his  works  of  sculpture  tn  Olympiad  82  or  83, 
when  Pericles  was  imorurm; ;  that  he  finished,  in  the 
third  year  of  Olympiad  85,  the  statue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Elians,  when  the  name  of  Phid- 
ias had  become  known  over  all  Greece  for  the  splen- 
did works  he  had  executed  at  Athens,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elia,  and  that  he  made  there  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  between  Olympiads  85  3,  and  86.3; 
and,  finally,  that  after  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  by  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  on  a  charge 
of  impiety,  and  that  he  died  in  prison,  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  87,  in  which  year  the  last  work  of  Pen 
cles,  the  Propylssa,  had  been  finished  — The  second 
shows  the  slate  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to 
what  height  they  were  carnrd  by  his  genius.  —  The 
third  gives  a  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
western  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  The  work 
is  in  Latin,  and  has  the  following  title  :  "  C.  Odofr. 
Mueller  i  de  I'kidia  Vita  et  Openbus  Comment  at tones 
tres,  <kc."    (dotting .,  1827,  4lo  ) 

Pin  dun,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  of  the  race  of  the  Herac- 
lids*,  who,  breaking  through  the  constitutional  checks 
ay  which  his  power  was  restrained,  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  his  native  city.  He  soon  became  possessed 
of  extensive  rule  by  vsnous  conquests,  reducing,  about 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Corinth  under  his  sway, 
and  subsequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Pcloponneaus.  (Muller,  ASginet.,  p.  51. 
seqq  )  The  Lacedemonians  were  at  this  tune  too  much 
occupied  with  the  first  Messenian  war  to  be  able  to 
check  his  progress,  while  he  himself,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Tcmenus,  one  of  the  Heraclidss,  founded  his 
1030 


I  conquests  upon  his  claim  to  the  possessions  ot  bit 

progenitor.  {Muller,  p  52.)  Phidon  is  described  at 
I  Herodotus  (6,  127)  and  Pauaamas  (6,  22)  as  bavng 
exercised  his  authority  in  the  most  arbitrary  manaer 
of  any  of  the  Greeks.  Among  other  acta  of  high 
handed  power  waa  his  driving  out  the  Elian  agooe- 
thelai,  or  presidents  of  the  games,  and  presiding  aiav 
self  in  their  stead.  (Herod.,  I.  c — I'nusan  ,  /.  t  ) 
Phidon  is  ssid  to  have  been  the  first  who  established 
a  common  standard  of  weights  and  measures  for  tac 
Peloponnesiana.  Not  that,  as  some  maintain,  be  was 
the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures,  for  these  wast 
in  existence  long  before  {SaJmas  ,  de  Unr.t  p.  429  - 
Hcyne,  ad  Horn.,  vol.  5,  p.  389),  but  be  caused  oac 
uniform  kind  of  weights  and  measure*  to  be  used  by 
those  of  the  Peloponnesians  whom  he  bad  reduced  be- 
neath his  sway.  (Herod.,  I.  e. — Muller,  p.  56  )  H« 
is  reported  also  to  have  been  the  first  that  stamped 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  introduced  among  tat 
Greeks  a  regular  coinage.  This  can  only  mean,  not, 
as  Saimasius  thinks,  that  he  merely  stamped  a  certaa 
mark  on  sliver  and  brass  lamina*,  which  had  be  ton 
been  estimated  by  weight,  but  that  he  abolished  tac 
use  of  metallic  bars  or  spits,  and  brought  in  slarapea 
lamina'  for  the  first  time.  (Muller,  £gxnet.,  p.  57-r- 
ld  ,  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  386,  Eng.  trans  I — Ehfwd 
Mug.,  s.  v  'OteXiasoc.)  This  early  mint  was  esiao 
in  the  island  of  /Egma,  at  that  lime  subject  la 
Ins  sway,  and  the  very  place  for  one,  since  its  inhabi 
lanla  were  famed  for  their  industrious  and  commercial 
habits  (Strab.,  Hd—Euslath  ad  11  ,  2.  p.  604  - 
Marmor.  Par.,  p.  25,  ep.  31)  The  scholiast  on  Pa 
dar  (Ol ,  13,  27)  makes  Phidon  to  have  been  a  Conn 
llnan  ;  irttidq  '1>m>W  tic,  Kooivfrioc.  <ivr)p,  tvpe  urrp* 
nai  orafiuta.  This,  however,  can  only  mean,  tint 
Pmdon,  on  the  conquest  of  Corinth,  introduced  there 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  and  the  same  stamped 
money  as  at  .Egma.  Hence  the  more  correct  remark 
of  Didymus  (ad  v.  36),  bri  4>(ioW.  6  KpuToe  iinty 
KoptvBiotc  to  usrpov,  'Apyeioe  tjv.  (Muller,  AZgneL, 
p.  55.)  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  who  speaks  of  Phidon  as  s  Corinthian,  and 
very  early  legislator  (Poitt ,  2.  3,  7.  ed.  Sckn.),  while 
elsewhere  he  makes  mention  of  Phidon,  the  tynoi 
-rVpi  'Apyof  (Pola.t  5,  8.  4.  p.  218,  Schn  )!  Tat 
best  answer  is  that  contained  iu  the  word*  ol  Mailer 
"  Potest  Aristoteles,  de  instituto  xetert  Cormtkumrm, 
quod  ad  Pkidonem  Itgtslatorem  rrfr.rebant.  eertuw fat- 
tus,  quia  tile  Pkido  fuerit  ipse  dubitosse.**  (JEgnd-, 
p.  56.)  The  question,  however,  still  remains  open  to 
discussion,  and  Heyne,  among  others,  expressly  dW- 
UnguiabM  the  Corinthian  from  the  Argive  Paidoa 
(Opusc.  Acad  ,  vol.  2,  p.  255,  tn  notts. )  Id  a  frag- 
ment also  of  Heraclides  Ponticus  (p.  22).  rnennoe  ■ 
made  of  a  Cuintean  Phidon,  who  vXiiocn  stmdwa 
T7/r  rroAim'ar.  So  that  the  name  appears  to  bate  be 
longed  to  more  than  one  legislator — Tbe  power  ol 
the  Argive  Phidon  is  said  to  have  been  overthrows 
by  the  Laceilasmoniana about  the  1  Ilk  Olympiad,  "beo 
leisure  was  allowed  them  lo  attend  to  the  affairs  of  tbe 
Peloponnesus,  tbe  first  M  esse  man  war  having  beta 
brought  lo  a  close.  Tbe  chronology  of  Phidon  *s  reeja 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  Muller.  in  his  "JBg> 
uttira.'"  a  work  to  which  we  have  already  mac  tr-v* 
once  referred,  and  in  the  course  of  the  dtscosaaon  as 
examines  critically  the  computation  of  the  Parian  .wee- 
nie, and  aUo  that  of  Eusebius.  The  same  scholar  has 
likewise  explained  away  the  difficulty  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus  (6,  127),  by  supposing  that  the  kistonta 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  of  Argos. 
There  is  no  need,  therefore,  of  any  of  the  emendations 
proposed  by  Gronovius,  Re  it  a,  and  others,  aliaooga 
the  correction  suggested  by  Gronovius  meets  with  tot 
approbation  of  Larcher,  Porson,  and  Gaisford,  (bat- 
I  eker,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.—Porsom,  Trad*,  p.  ^  —  e>«w 
Jord  ad  Herod.,  I.  c — Compare  Musgiaat,  Dissert*- 
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,  p.  178,  ttqq.)  In  the  Brandenburg  collection, 
there  la  «  coin,  described  by  Begcr,  which  bears  on 
one  aide  ft  dx>U,  with  tbe  inscription  +IAO,  and  on 
Um  other  ft  Boeotian  shield.  Tins  haa  been  often 
taken  for  a  coin  of  Phraon  the  Argive,  but  on  no  good 
grounds  whatever.  The  known  device  of  ^Egina  is, 
almost  without  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  tbe 
■faieid  portrayed  upon  thie  coin  is  as  exclusively  a  badge 
•f  Bceotia.  and  la  too  highly  executed  for  so  remote  a 
period.  It  appears,  also,  that  it  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  Beoiia  to  inscribe  the  name  of  some  magistrate 
upon  their  coin*.  (Beger,  Thesaurus  Brandcnb.,  p. 
X79.  —  Cardwell,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Coinage,  p. 
1 1 1.)— II.  A  native  of  Cume.    (VU.  Phidon  I.) 

pHiLanKLPHi a  (QiXaAttyta).  I.  a  city  of  Lydia, 
aoutheast  of  Sardis.  It  stood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
Tmolua,  by  the  river  Cogamua,  and  derived  its  name 
from  its  founder,  Atlalus  Philadelphun,  brother  of  Eu- 
The  frequent  earthquakes  which  it  experi- 
were  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
Even  the  city  walls  were  not  se- 
cure, but  were  shaken  almost  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension,  and 
were  almost  constantly  employed  in  repairs.  They 
were  few  in  number,  the  people  chiefly  residing  in  the 
country,  and  cultivating  the  soil,  which  was  very  fer- 
tile. (Strabo,  628.)  Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  restored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  more  than  ordinary 
calamity  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
(.-taa.,  3,  47.)  In  the  midst  of  these  alarma,  however, 
Christianity  flourished  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
is  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  one  of  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia  (3,  7).  At  a  later  day,  the 
Seal  of  the  Phtladelphians  showed  forth  conspicuously 
in  the  gallant  defence  they  made  against  the  Turks 
on  more  than  one  occasion.  ((»'  l'achym.,  p.  290  ) 
At  length  they  were  conquered  bv  Bajazet  in  1390 
M.  Due.,  p.  70  —  Ckalcond,  p.  33.)  The  place  is 
now  called  Allahschr,  and  preserves  some  remains  of 
Christianity,  and  also  a  few  monuments  of  heathen  an- 
tiquity. Chandler  atatea,  "  that  it  is  now  a  mean  but 
considerable  town,  of  large  latent,  spreading  up  the 
slopes  of  three  or  four  hills.  Of  the  walls  which  en- 
compassed it,  many  remnants  are  standing,  but  with 
large  gaps  "  (Travels,  p.  310,  seq.)  Mr.  Arundel!, 
who  visited  this  place  in  1826,  was  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  there  were  "  twenty-five  churches 
in  it,  but  that  divine  serf  ice  was  chiefly  confined  to 
five  only,  in  which  it  wafl  regularly  performed  every 
week,  but  in  the  larger  number  only  once  a  year." 
(  Visit  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  170.)  Mr 
Fellows,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1838,  remarks,  "  Of 
the  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  but  litile  remains ; 
its  walls  are  atill  standing,  enclosing  several  hills, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but  they 
arc  fallen  into  ruins.  They  are  built  of  unhewn  alone, 
massed  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  old 
edifices :  some  immense  remains  of  buildings,  huge 
square  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches,  are  also 
standing,  and  are  called  the  ruins  of  the  Christian 
Church.  All  the  remains  which  have  been  pointed 
out  to  me  as  ruins  of  Christian  churches  appear  to 
have  been  vast  temples,  perhaps  erected  by  imperial 
command,  ami  dedicated  to  nominal  Christianity,  but 
showing,  in  the  niches  and  brackets  for  statues  and 
architectural  ornaments,  traces  of  heathen  supersti- 
tion "  (Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  288.)  The  meaning 
of  tie  modern  name,  Allah-  sehr,  is  "the  city  of  God," 
an  appellation  which  forms  a  strange  kind  of  coinci- 
dence with  the  departed  glories  of  the  place.  (Arun- 
dtU.  p  169.— Compare  Milner's  History  of  the  Seven 
Chtrekei.  o.  317  )  — II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
the  river  Calvcadnus,  to  the  north  of  Seleucia 
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Trachea.  The  site  is  thought  by  Leake  to  corrcs|K>nd 
to  the  modern  Ermenik.  (Journal,  p.  117.)  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phila- 


delphia may  be  represented  by  Mout  or  Mood,  a  town 
of  some  size,  near  the  junction  of  the  two  principal 
branches  of  the  Calycadnos.  (Karamama.  p.  223.) 
Leake,  however,  makea  Mout  to  be  Claudiopolia 
(Cramer's  Asta  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  333.) — III.  Trie  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Ammonites,  situate  among  the  mount- 
ains of  Giread,  near  tbe  sources  of  the  Jabok  or  Jo- 
baccus.  It  received  its  name  from  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  (Steph.  Bys  )  Ita  Onental  appellation  was 
Rabbath  Ammon.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  informs 
us,  that  it  was  first  called  Ammaoa  (Ammon),  after- 
ward Astarte,  and  at  last  Philadelphia,  It  was  one  of 
the  cities  of  Decapolia.  Pliny,  in  enumerating  these 
ten  cities,  names  Rspbana  after  Philadelphia,  which 
Manncrt  thinks  may  be  a  corruption  from  Rabalhanv 
mona.  Abulfeda  speaks  of  ruioa  at  a  place  called 
Amman,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p  3?0.) 

Philaoilphus,  the  surname  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt.    (  Vtd.  Ptolemajua  II  ) 

Phi  Lift,  an  island  and  city  of  Egypt,  south  of  Syene. 
The  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the 
Ptolemies,  who  intended 
place  and  a  common  emp 
the  Ethiopians  from 

some,  the  name  of  the  place.  (♦tAoi,  from  fitoc  — 
Compare  Sermus,  ad  Jin.,  6,  323,  "  locum  quern  Phi- 
las,  hoc  est  arnicas,  vacant")  Others,  however,  derive 
it  from  the  Egyptian  Phi  lakh,  "the  end"  or  "ea- 
tremity"  (i.  e  .  of  Egypt),  and  others,  again,  from  the 
Arabic  Phil,  "  an  elephant,"  making  Phile  and  Ele- 
phantina  identical.  (Consult  Jablonski,  Voc.  JEgypt., 
s.  v.  —  Opusc,  vol.  I,  p.  455,  seq.,  ed,  Te  Water.) 
The  island  contains  st  present  many  aplendid  remains 
of  antiquity.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  was  a  small 
rocky  island  called  'Ktaroc  (Abatoe)  by  tbe  Greeka, 
from  thecircumstancoof  its  being  permitted  the  priests 
alone  to  set  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  inaccessible 
to  others.  In  this  place  was  tbe  tomb  of  Osiris,  Iais 
having  here  deposited  his  remains.  (Txetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.,  v  212—Zoega,  de  Obelise.,. p.  286  —Descrip- 
tion dc  PEgypte,  Anttq.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  44. — Creuzer,  Com- 
ment. Herod.,  p.  182,  seqq  )  The  modern  name  ia 
Gcziratel-Birbe("  Temple-island"),  in  allusion  to  the 
remains  of  antiquity  upon  it.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  voL 
10,  pt.  I,  p.  235,  seqq.) 

Pin  lam,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  whose  names 
have  been  handed  down  to  modern  limes  for  a  signal 
act  of  devotion  to  their  country.  A  contest,  it  seetns, 
had  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Cyreneaos. 
respecting  the  point  where  their  respective  territories 
met,  and  this  was  the  more  difficult  to  be  determined, 
since  the  country  on  the  borders  of  tbe  two  states  was 
a  sandy  desert,  and  without  anything  that  might  serve 
as  a  common  landmark.  It  was  agreed  at  last,  that 
two  individuals  should  set  out  st  the  same  time  from 
Carthage  and  Cyrene  respectively,  and  that  the  spot 
where  they  might  meet  should  be  regarded  aa  the 
common  boundary  of  the  two  communities.  The  par- 
ties accordingly  set  out,  the  two  Phileni  having  been 
selected  by  the  Carthaginians  for  this  purpose;  but  the 
two  Cyreneans  travelled  more  slowly  thsn  their  Car- 
thaginian antagonists,  and  only  met  the  PhiUeni  after 
the  latter  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  disputed  territory.  Tbe  Cyreneans  thereupon  ac- 
cused tbe  Phileni  of  unfairness,  and  of  having  started 
before  the  appointed  time.  The  Phileni,  on  their 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  show  that  they  had  act- 
ed fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  bo  buried  alive  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  standing,  or  else  to  allow  them,  ihe  Cyre- 
neaus,  to  advance  aa  far  as  they  pleased  into  the  dispu- 
ted territory,  and  there  be  buried  alive  on  their  part. 
The  Philami  accepted  the  former  part  of  the  offer,  ana 
were  accordingly  entombed.  The  Carthaginians  erect* 
ed  two  altars  on  the  spot,  which  were  thenceforth  w 
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garded     the  limit*  of  their  territory  in  this  direction. 

{Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.,  19  — Id.  tb ,  79.)  TbeM  altars 
stood  in  the  innermost  bend  of  the  Syrtie  Major,  and 
not,  as  Sallost  erroneously  states,  to  the  west  of  both 
the  Syrtes.  The  atory  of  the  Phu>ni,  moreover,  as 
given  by  the  Roman  historian,  seems  to  wear  a  doubt- 
ful appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  Cyrene's 
being  so  much  nearer  the  point  in  question  than  Car- 
th.R£L\  If  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  be 
divided  iuto  eight  equal  parte,  the  Phikeni  will  be  found 
to  have  travelled  six,  and  the  deputies  from  Cyrene 
only  two,  of  these  parts.  The  truth,  therefore,  waa 
probably  this  :  the  lemlurv  in  dispute  lay  between 
Hesperis  on  the  Cyreneati  side,  and  Leptis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian  ;  end  the  deputies  started  from  these 
two  places,  not  from  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  (Man- 
lurt.  Geagr,  vol.  10,  pt  8,  p  116.) 

Philammon.  an  ancient  bard,  belonging  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  whose  name  was  cele- 
brated at  that  place.  To  him  wu  attributed  the  for- 
mation of  Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  l<atona  and  of  ber  children.  (Muller, 
Hut.  Gr.  hit ,  p.  24  )  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  Argonaulic  expedition,  and  passed  for  a 
son  of  Apollo.    (PfW.,  dt  Mus  ,  p.  629.  td  Wyltenb.) 

Philemon.  I.  a  comic  poet,  the  rival  of  Menander 
According  to  some  authorities,  he  wae  a  native  of 
Syracuse  (SuuUs,  $■  9.),  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  born  at  Soli,  in  CHicia.  (Straio,  671.)  He 
teems  to  have  been  a  wnter  of  considerable  powers. 
His  wit,  ingenuity,  skill  in  depicting  character,  and 
expression  of  sentiment,  are  praised  by  Apuleius 
(Florid.,  3,  n.  16),  while  he  pronounces  him  inferior, 
however,  to  his  more  celebrated  antagonist.  The 
popular  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  often  gave  Philemon 
the  prize  over  Menander  (Aul.  GtU  ,  17, 4),  perhaps  be- 
cauae  he  studied  more  the  tsstea  of  the  vulgar,  or  used 
other  adscititioua  means  of  popularity.  This,  at  least, 
Menander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion be  met  his  rival  and  asked  him  :  "  Pr'ythce,  Phi- 
lemon, dost  thou  not  blush  when  thou  gainesl  the  prize 
over  my  head!"  (Aul.  GtU ,  I.  e.)  Wc  may  see  a 
favourable  specimen  of  his  construction  of  plots  in  the 
Trinummus  of  Plautus,  which  is  a  translation  from 
bia  Qnuavft^.  (Pre/.  Trinumm.,  18,  seqq.)  Tem- 
perance of  body,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  prolonged 
his  life  to  the  great  age  of  ninety-seven  years  (Luaan, 
Maerob.,  25).  during  which  period  he  composed1  ninety- 
seven  comedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  vari- 
ously related.  The  common  account  make*  him  to 
have  died  of  laughter  on  seeing  an  as*  eat  rigs.  The 
statement  of  Apuleius,  however,  ia  the  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  which  he  expired  without  pain  or  dis- 
eaae.  from  tho  pure  exhaustion  of  nature  (/  c. —  Vol. 
Max.,  12,  6).  —  Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy 
dortng  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  and  before  the  llSfh  Olympiad.  He  died  | 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonus,  son  of  Deme- 
trius. It  has  been  said  above  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-seven  years  ;  Suidas.  however,  makes  it  nine- 
ty-six, snd  other  authorities  ninety-nine  {Diod., 
Belog..  lib  23,  ed.  Bip.,  vol  9,  p.  318.  —  Clinton's 
Fasti  Hellenici,  2d  ed.,  p.  167.)  The  fragmenta  of 
Philemon  are  usually  printed  along  with  those  of  Me- 
nander. The  best  edition  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
ol  Mein«lte,  Berol..  1823,  8vo.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
p.  121.  ed.  4.)  —  II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  also  a 
comic  poet,  and  called,  for  distinction*  sake,  Philemon 
the  younger  (6  veurtpoe.—Athen  ,  7,  p.  291,  d.). 

Phii-ct^erus,  a  eunuch  made  governor  of  Perga- 
mus  by  I.ystmachos     (Fid.  Pergamus  II  ) 

Philktas.  a  native  of  Co*,  and  the  only  poet  that 
we  know  of  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I  ,  who  made  him 
preceptor  to  hia  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  Philetas  was  both  a  grammarian  and  poet.  He 
composed  de|iea,  which  were  the  model  of  those  of 


Propertins,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  quite  a  new 
character  to  this  species  of  poetry,  in  his  description 
of  the  joye  and  sorrows  of  love.  He  wrote  also  lyric 
and  lighter  poems.  The  ancients  prized  him  very 
highlv,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  erected  a  brezea 
statue  to  him.  Quintiltan  ranka  him  next  to  Caib- 
mschua  (10,  1,  68).  We  have  only  a  few  fragments 
remaining  of  hia  elegies,  and  some  verses  also  >o  the 
anthology.  Philetas  was  remarkable  for  bis  devotion 
to  study,  and  reduced  himself  by  his  great  application 
to  so  emaciated  a  habit  of  body,  that,  according  to  the 
story  told  in  ./Elian,  he  used  to  wear  leaden  soles  to 
his  shoes  or  sandals  (jtoXiMov  Keirotifftrra  h  roff 
i'TTodiffiaat  niipara)  to  prevent  bis  being  blown  over 
by  the  wind!  "  (AHtan,  V.  H.,  9,  14)  Athens?  us 
says,  that  he  wore  balls  of  lead  around  his  feet  (ofai- 
pof  Ik  /toXv6ov  irctconifievac  tyttv  vrP*  T*+  *°&t,  12, 
p.  652,  ft.).  The  wonder  is  how  be  could  have  walked. 
Athemens  also  states  that  he  fairly  wore  himself  a«sy 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  solve  the  sophism  called  by 
the  ancients  ylrev&dfievov  (or  ^evdo/.oyoc),  and  the  epi- 
thet on  his  tomb,  which  thta  writer  cites,  corroborates 
the  statement.  ( Aiken.,  9,  p.  401,  e.  —  Cast**.,  ad 
loc  ) 

Philifn,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  northeast  of  Asv 
phipolis,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Pao- 
gcus.  It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the 
site  of  an  old  Thasian  settlement.  The  Thaatans  had 
been  attracted  by  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  settlement  formed  by  them  was 
called  Crenides,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  sources  which  descended  from 
the  neighbouring  mountain  (Kpqvtj,  a  spring).  Philip 
of  Macedon  having  turned  his  attention  to  the  affair* 
of  Thrace,  the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pan- 
gs»us  naturally  entered  his  views.  Accordingly,  be  in- 
vaded this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys  from  his 
throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  city  on  tie 
atte  of  the  old  Thasian  colony,  as  above  mentioned, 
which  he  named  after  himself,  Philtppt.  (Diod.  Ste., 
16,  8  )  When  Macedonia  became  subject  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Philippi  inducedthat  people  to  settle  a  colony  there ; 
and  wc  know  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  it  wis 
already  at  that  period  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
in  this  part  of  thetr  empire  (16,  12.— Compare  PItk, 
4,  10).  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  lot 
great  victory  gained  here  by  Antony  and  Octavtanoi 
over  the  forces  of  Brutus  snd  Cassius,  by  which  tht 
republican  party  was  completely  subdued.  (Appitn, 
Bell.  Civ  ,  4,  107.  seqq.—Dio  Cass  ,  47,  41  )  Phil- 
ippi, however,  ia  rendered  more  interesting  from  tha 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  place  in  Europe 
where  the  Gospel  waa  preached  by  St.  Paul  (A  D. 
51),  as  we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  tae 
Apostles,  and  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  addressed 
to  bia  Philippian  converts  (4,  15),  where  the  zeal  aod 
charily  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  apostle  re- 
ceived a  just  commendation.  We  hear  frequently  ef 
bishops  of  Philippi,  and  the  town  is  also  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Its  mins  siifl  rriais 
the  name  of  FiUbah.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Greere.  vol.  I. 
p.  301,  seqq.— Manner  t,  Gtogr  ,  vol.  7,  p  232.) 

Pniutrpoedus,  s  city  in  the  interior  of  Thrsr*.  ce 
the  southeast  side  of  the  Hcbrus,  and  tome  dittane* 
to  the  northwest  of  lladrianopolia.  It  Mas  situate  in 
s  large  plain,  on  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  and 
hence  received  al*o  the  appellation  of  Tri:nor.tmm. 
It  was  founded  by  Philip  of  Sfacedon  fn  the  Romas 
times  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  ot  Thraca. 
Tho  modern  name  is  Fthbe  or  Pkitipopvli  (StrfL 
By:  ,  s.  v.—Itin.  Ant .  136  —  IfitnxL,  p.  685  —Ta- 
cit ,  Ann  ,  3,  38.— Polyb .,  5,  100.— .4mm.  Man.,  *«, 
10.) 

Pmuprcs,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  lings  of  Macedo 
nis,  sod  the  first  of  the  name.    He  succeeded  his 
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father  Argaeus,  about  649  B.C.  according  to  some 
chronologers,  and  reigned,  as  Eusebius  states,  thirty- 
eight  years,  bat,  according  to  Dexippu*,  thirty-hve. 
(Eujcb.,  p.  57.  —  Dextpp,  ap.  SynctU.,  p.  S63,  asy.) 
These  numbers,  however,  sre  obviously  manufactured 
by  chronologera,  upon  no  certain  or  positive  teatimony, 
since  none  existed.    (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
S3 1.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  the  son  of 
Amynlas  II.  of  Macedonia,    This  latter  monarch  left 
three  sons  at  the  time  of  his  death,  under  the  care  of 
their  mother  Eurydice.    Of  these,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest, had  just  attained  to  man'a  estate ;  but  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip  the  youngest  of  the  three,  were  still  under 
age.    Alexander,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  prince 
of  great  promise,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
when  he  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  aaaassin. 
{Diod  Sic.,  15,  71.)    During  his  reign,  however, 
shorf  aa  it  was,  he  was  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Ptolemy  of  Alorus.    We  do  not  know  whether  Ptole- 
my was  in  any  way  related  to  the  royal  family,  nor 
whether  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown.    But  it  seems 
clear  that  he  was  favoured  by  the  queen  Eurydice, 
the  widowed  mother,  and  was  probably  her  paramour. 
According  to  Diodorua  and  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  the 
Theban  commander,  came  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  waa  one 
of  the  hostage*  delivered  on  ibis  occasion  to  the  um- 
pire.   As  this,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator  ^£schines, 
who  relates  that  Philip  waa  still  io  Macedonia  at  the 
lime  of  his  elder  brother's  death,  Mr.  Tbirlwall  in- 
clines to  the  following  opinion  :  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  have 
happened  a  very  short  time  after  the  compromise,  Pe~ 
lopidaa,  who  was  in  Theesaly.  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  tyrant  of  Pliers?,  was  invited  into 
Macedonia  by  the  fnenda  of  the  deceased  king,  snd 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pro- 
serve  the  crown  for  the  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  is  said,  gave  fifty  hostages  as  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  bis  promises,  among  whom  was  bis  own 
son  Philoxcnus.    It  seems  more  natural,  according  to 
Mr.  Thirlwwll,  that  Philip  should  have  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  Thebans  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.   {Hiilofy  of  Greece,  vol.  5, 
p.  163.)    Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 
three  years :  Diodorua  simply  says  that  he  reigned  so 
long :  probably,  however,  be  never  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have  had  no 
intention  of  ever  resigning  bis  power  to  the  rightful 
heir.   And  it  wss,  perhaps,  as  much  in  self-defence,  aa 
to  avenge  bia  brother's  murder  or  bis  mother's  shame, 
that  Perdiccas  killed  him.    Concerning  the  reign  of 
Perdiccas  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
He  waa  slain  in  battle  by  the  Illyrians.  in  the  fifth 
year  of  his  rule,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  son  by 
the  name  of  Amyntaa.    At  the  time  of  thia  event 
Philip  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Diodorus  sup- 
poses that  he  was  still  at  Thebes,  but  that,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  his  brother's  death,  he  made  his  es- 
cape and  suddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia  (16,  2).  It 
im  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  story  may  have 
taken  this  form :  a  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea- 
sily be  supposed  by  writers  acquainted  with  his  subse- 
quent history,  would  not  have  been  willingly  surren- 
dered by  the  Thebans;  it  is  certain,  however,  from 
t»euer  authority,  that  he  had  been  already  restored 
to  hia  country,  and,  it  ia  probable,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas,  when  the  Thebans  could  have  no  mo- 
tive for  detaining  him.    Extravagantly  aa  some  mod- 
cra  writers  have  indulged  their  imagination  with  re- 
gard to  thus  manner  in  which  his  time  was  employed 
hi*  sojourn  at  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
the  importance  of  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
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or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  ill  the 
energy  and  perseverance  which  belonged  to  hia  char- 
acter. It  is,  perhsps,  less  probable  thai  the  house  Of 
Polymnis,  the  father  of  Epaminondas,  abould  have 
been  chosen  for  hi*  residence,  aa  Diodorua  relate*, 
than  that  of  Pammenes,  according  to  Plutarch'*  state- 
ment :  'snd  the  fable  of  his  Pythagorean  studies,  wor- 
thy of  Diodorus,  is  below  criticism-  But  a  certain 
tincture  of  philosophy  was  at  this  time  deemed  almost 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  It 
waa  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  atudy  of  philoso- 
phy, either  speculative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  occu- 
pied Philip's  attention  during  the  period  of  hia  resi- 
dence at  Thebes.  To  the  society  in  which  it  was 
parsed,  he  may  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  tint 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  bim 
both  to  write  and  speak  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  practised 
orators  of  the  dsy.  But  the  most  important  advan- 
tages which  he  gained  from  his  stay  at  Thebes  were 
probably  derived  from  the  military  and  political  lea- 
sons,  with  which  the  conversation  of  geperal*  and 
statesmen  like  Epaminond**,  Pelopidas,  and  their 
friends,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  waa  by  them 
that  the  art  of  war  had  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece ;  or  rather  they, 
more  particularly  Epaminondas,  had  given  it  a  new 
form  ;  and  the  details  of  their  bsttles  and  campaigns 
would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent  and  ambi- 
tious youth.  Thebea  waa  at  thia  time  the  great  centre 
of  political  movements  :  the  point  from  which  the  con- 
dition, interests,  and  mutual  relationa  of  the  Grecian 
states  might  be  most  distinctly  surveyed.  Here,  too, 
were  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  state  of  parties, 
of  the  nature  and  working  of  republican,  especially  of 
democratical,  institutions :  here  probably  Philip  learned 
many  of  those  secrets  which  often  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer without  drawing  the  sword.  And  ss  he  waa 
placed  in  one  of  the  moat  favourable  positions  for 
studying  the  Greek  character,  so  the  need  which  hi* 
situation  imposed  on  him,  of  continual  caution  and  self- 
control  must  have  acrved  very  greatly  to  sharpen  hi* 
natural  aagacily,  and  to  form  the  address  which  he  af- 
terward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  winning 
them  for  his  ends.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost 
every  quality  that  could  fit  him  for  tbe  station  which  ha 
was  destined  to  fill :  a  frame  of  extraordinary  robust- 
ness, which  was,  no  doubt,  well  trained  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Theban  palsrstras :  a  noble  person,  a  command- 
ing and  prepossessing  mien,  which  woo  respect  snd 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rhetorical 
age :  quickneaa  of  observation,  aeuteneaa  of  discern- 
ment, presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  men  and  things.  There 
seem  to  hive  been  two  feature*  in  his  character,  which, 
in  another  station  or  under  different  circumstance*, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  per- 
son, but  which  were  so  controlled  by  his  fortune  as  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  success.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  his  temperament  prone  to  almost  every 
kind  of  sensual  plessure.  But  ss  his  life  was  too  busy 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  hia  bias,  his  occasional  ex- 
ceases  wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  condescension.  So 
his  nstural  humour  would  perhaps  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  hia  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  his  in- 
feriors. But  to  Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror, 
the  restless  politician,  these  intervals  of  relsxation  oc- 
curred so  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influ- 
ence with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to 
contempt.  From  that  he  was  secured  by -the  energy  of* 
his  will,  which  made  all  hi*  faculties  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  and  body,  and  even  hia  failings,  aa  well 
aa  what  may  be  called,  in  a  lower  aense,  his  virtues,  hi* 
affability,  clemency,  and  generosity,*] ways  snba 
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to  the  purposes  of  his  lofty  ambition.  A  moral  esti- 
mate of  such  a  man's  character  is  comprised  in  the  bare 
mention  of  his  ruling  passion,  and  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  any  investigation  into  the  motives  of  particular  ac- 
tions ;  and  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider  him 
in  any  other  light  than  as  an  instrument  of  Providence 
for  fixing  the  destiny  of  nations. — It  was  in  the  105  th 
Olympiad,  and  about  360  B.C.,  that  Philip  took  charge 
of  the  government  of  Macedonia,  not  as  monarch,  but 
as  the  nearest  kinsman,  and  as  gusrdian  of  the  royal 
infant,  the  eon  of  bis  brother  Perdiccas.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  now  placed  'was  one  of  great 
apparent  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  throne  which 
be  had  to  defend  was  threatened  by  enemies  in  many 
quarters,  hy  the  victorious  Illyriana  as  well  as  by  the 
Pawnians,  and  lastly  by  an  Athenian  force,  which  was 
destined  to  place  Argseus,  a  pretender  to  the  crown, 
on  the  throne  of  Macedon.  The  Illynans,  hsppily, 
did  not  press  their  advantage  ;  and  the  Ps?onians  were 
induced  to  desist  from  hostilities  by  skilful  negotia- 
tions, and  secret  presents  made  to  their  leaders.  The 
Athenians  were  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  defeat,  were  forced  to  surrender.  (Dtod. 
Sic.,  16,  3.)  Philip,  however,  generously  granted 
them  their  liberty,  and  immediately  sent  a  deputation 
to  Athens  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted.  iDtmo*th.  in  Arutocr  ,  <f  144.)  By  the 
death  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Pa?onia  that  couniry 
was  soon  after  annexed  to  the  dominion  of  Philip,  but 
whether  by  right  of  succession  or  by  conquest  we  are 
not  informed.  He  next  directed  his  arms  against  the 
III y run -,  who  were  totally  routed  after  a  severe  con- 
flict.   The  loss  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  amounted 


and  the  discipline  of  the  army  seem  to  hare  bean  n 
a  very  low  state  under  his  predecessors ;  and  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  main  cause  of  the  defeats  which  they  so 
often  experienced  from  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Philip  paid  no  less  attention  to  the  discipline  than  to 
the  organixation  of  his  forces  ;  and  his  regulation* 


to  7000  men ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  ceded 
to  him  sll  that  they  possessed  east  of  the  Lake  of  Lych- 
nilis,  and  thus  not  only  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
principal  pass  by  which  they  had  been  used  lo  penetrate 
into  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might 
at  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  (Consult  Leake't  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  381.)  It  msy  ssfely  be  presumed 
that,  after  this  brilliant  success,  Philip  no  longer  hesi- 


tated to  assume  the  kingly  title.  His  usurpation,  for 
Bach  it  appears  to  hsve  been  according  to  the  laws  of 
Macedon,  was,  however,  most  probably  sanctioned  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  nation. 
How  secure  he  felt  himself  in  their  affections  is  mani- 
fest from  his  treatment  of  his  deposed  nephew.  He 
was  so  little  jealous  of  him,  that  ho  brought  him  to  his 
court,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  upon  htm.  (Pohfttn.,  8,  60.  —  Arrian, 
Exp.  Al,  1,  5. — Athcwttms,  13,  p.  657.)  The  trans, 
fer  of  the  crown  was  so  quiet  and  noiseless  that  it 
eeems  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
orators,  whose  silence  may,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
as  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  on 
which  they  could  ground  a  charge  sgainst  Philip — His 
victory  over  the  Illyrisns  is  connected  by  Diodorus 
with  the  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
he  ia  said  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of  the 
ancients  on  this  point  hss  been  very  confidently  reject- 
ed m  modern  times,  without  any  just  reason.  We 
may  indeed  doubt  whether  thia  body,  as  it  existed  in 
the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  differed  in  any  impor- 
tant feature  from  that  which  was  already  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  from  the  Tbebsn  phalanx.  But 
U  is  another  question  whether  the  Macedonian  armies 
bsd  ever  been  organised  on  this  plan  ;  and  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
authors,  certainly  better  informed  than  ourselves,  that 
it  was  first  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  he  at  the  same  time  made 
some  improvements  in  the  arms  or  the  structure  of  the 
phalanx,  which  entitled  it  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and 
him  to  the  honour  of  an  inventor.    Both  the  tactics 


were  enforced  with  inflexible  seventy. — In  the  course 
of  about  a  year  from  his  brother's  death,  Philip  had 
freed  himseif  from  all  his  domestic  embarrassments, 
and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throne.  In  a 
summary  account  like  the  present,  we  must  necessan- 
ly  confine  ourselves  to  a  rapid  aketch  of  the  principal 
events  of  his  reign.  Allied  with  Athena,  we  find  tana, 
iu  conjunction  with  that  power,  carrying  on  ope  ratios** 
sgainst  the  republic  of  Olynthus,  and  seising  upon  Use 
city  of  Potidssa ;  but,  soon  after,  from  some  cause 
which  is  not  apparent,  he  made  peace  with  the  Orjrav 
thisns,  and  turned  his  arms  against  Amprupoiis,  which 
hsd  preserved  its  independence  ever  since  the  days  of 
Brasidaa.  After  a  siege  of  some  duration,  lbs>  place 
was  taken  and  added  to  hut  dominions,  and  Pfcibp 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
valuable  gold-mines  on  the  1' brae i an  coast,  which  bo- 
longed  to  the  people  of  Tbasos.  For  this  purpose  he 
crossed  the  Strymon,  and,  having  easily  overcome  to* 
resistance  that  was  offered  on  the  part  of  Cotyav,  king 
of  Thrace,  he  took  possession  of  Crenides,  lb*  Tha- 
siati  mining  establishment,  where  he  founded  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  named  it  Philippi.  The  Athe- 
nians, meanwhile,  incited  the  Thracians  and  Illy  nam 
to  take  np  arms  against  the  King  of  Macedon,  whose 
rising  power  inspired  them  with  well-founded  grounds 
for  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  but  the  latter  were  again  de- 
feated by  Parmcmo,  and  Philip  eaaily  repelled  lbs 
former  in  person  The  small  republic  of  Metboo*. 
which  had  also  shown  a  spirit  of  hostility  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Athens,  wss  surrounded  by  a  Macedonian 
army,  and,  though  the  town  held  out  for  more  than  a 
year,  and  Philip  received  during  the  siege  a  wound  by 
which  he  lost  an  eye,  it  waa  at  length  compelled  to 
surrender.  At  this  period,  the  Tbexealian  towns,  being 
threatened  by  the  forces  of  Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pho- 
no, supported  by  the  Phocians.  urgently  sought  the  aid 
of  the  King  of  Macedon.  He  accordingly  emend 
Thessaly  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  in  its 
plains  encountered  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Ono> 
marchus,  the  Pbocian  leader.  Here,  however,  tht 
usual  good  fortune  of  Philip  forsook  him  ;  and,  besag 
twice  vanquished  with  great  loss,  he  effected  has  re- 
treat into  Macedonia  with  considerable  difficulty.  Us> 
dismayed,  however,  by  these  reverses,  and  having 
quickly  recruited  his  army,  he  once  more  entered  Thes- 
saly, whither  also  Onomarehua  directed  his  march  from 
Phocie.  The  two  armies  were  again  engaged  at  bo 
preat  distance  from  Pheras,  when  Philip  gained  a  com- 
plete victory ;  aix  thousand  of  the  enemy  having  per- 
ished on  the  field,  among  w  hom  was  Ouomarchos,  then? 
general.  This  success  was  followed  up  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Phere,  Pages*,  and  the  whole  of  Tbrssahr, 
which  henceforth  warmly  espoused  the  interests  of 
Philip  on  every  occasion.  [Justin,  8,  2. — Poi*i,9, 
33.)  Meanwhile,  the  republic  of  Olynthus.  which  bsd 
recovered  its  strength  under  the  protection  of  Mace- 
donia, came  to  a  rupture  with  that  power,  probehh  at 
ibe  instigation  of  a  party  in  Athens.  War  was,  to  con- 
sequence, determined  upon,  snd  the  Olymhiaos.  sap- 
ported  by  a  considerable  Athenian  force  under  Chares, 
twice  ventured  to  attack  the  army  of  Philip,  bot,  being 
unsuccessful  on  both  occasions,  were  at  length  eom» 
polled  to  retire  within  the  walls  of  their  city,  to  which 
the  enemy  immediately  laid  siege.  At  variance  among 
themselves,  and  open  to  treachery  and  defection,  from 
the  bribery  employed,  as  it  ia  said,  or  more  tbaa  one 
occasion  by  Philip,  the  Olytothtena  were  altimeter* 
forced  to  surrender ;  when  the  King  of  Macedon,  beat 
on  the  deatnicttoo  of  a  state  which  had  so  oftea  m«o- 
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Earity  of  his  dominions,  gave  up  the  town 
to  plunder,  and  reduced  the  inhabitant  to  slavery. 
Intimidated  by  these  reverses,  the  Athenians,  not  long 
alter,  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Philip,  and  sent  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  eleven  of  their  most  distin- 
guished orators  and  statesmen,  among  whom  were 
/Eschine*,  Demosthenes,  and  Ctestphon,  to  negotiate 
•  treaty.    {M$cktn.%  de  F*U.  Leg  ,  p.  30.)  These 
ambaasadors  were  most  graciously  received  by  Philip, 
and  on  his  sending  envoys  to  Athens,  with  full  power 
to  settle  the  preliminaries,  peace  was  concluded.  (De- 
moMih ,  it  Leg.,  p.  414.)    Philip  was  now  enabled  to 
terminate  the  Sacred  War,  of  which  be  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  the  command,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  Amphictyonic  assembly     (Vtd.  Phocis.)  Hav- 
ing paaaed  Thermopylae  without  opposition,  he  entered 
Pbocia  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  was 
enabled  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  obstinate  strug- 
gle without  farther  bloodshed.    He  was  now  unan- 
imously elected  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, after  which  he  returned  to  Macedon,  having  reaped 
in  this  expedition  a  vast  accession  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity, as  the  defeoder  and  supporter  of  religion.  The 
success  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  was  calculated,  bow- 
ever,  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Athens,  and 
the  party  which  was  adverse  to  hia  interests  in  that 
city  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  urge  the 
people  to  measures  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
al of  hostilities  with  Macedon.    The  Athenian  com- 
manders in  Thrace  were  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppose  Philip  in  all  hia  undertakings,  and  secretly  to 
favour  those  towns  which  might  revolt  from  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  besie- 
ging the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  Sclymbria,  near  the 
Hellespont,  the  Athenians  on  several  occasions  aasist- 
ed  them  with  supphea,  and  did  not  scruple  even  to 
make  incursions  into  the  Macedonian  territory  from 
the  Chersonese.    These  measures  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  finally  abandon- 
ing his  projects  on  the  Hellespont,  turned  his  thoughts 
entirely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  Sacred  War  had  arisen,  which, 
tnough  of  trifling  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  very 
important  results  to  two  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece. 
The  Amphissians,  who  belonged  to  the  Loch  Ozole, 
had  occupied  by  force,  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been  declared  accursed 
the  Amphictyon**,  and  unfit  for  culture.  Thia  act  of 
fiance  necessarily  called  for  the  interference  of  that 
assembly  ;  and  aa  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
of  Amphiasa  would  be  supported  by  Athena  ana  other 
states,  it  was  determined  to  elect  Philip  general  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council,  and  to  commit  to  him  the  sole 
Jirertion  of  the  meaaures  to  be  pursued.  (jffrcAm. 
via  Ctet.,  p.  71. — Dent ,  de  Cor.)    Toe  Amphissians 
vrtsre,  of  course,  easily  reduced  and  punished  ;  but  the 
Athenians,  who  had  avowedly  favoured  their  cause, 
found  themselve*  too  far  implicated  to  recede  with 
honour  upon  the  near  approach  of  Philip.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  occupied  Elatea,  which 
commanded  the  principal  pass  into  Pbocis,  the  coun- 
cil waa  summoned,  and  it  was  determined  to  mus- 
ter all  the  forces  of  the  republic,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce the  Tbebans  to  espouse  their  interests.    An  em- 
bassy waa  accordingly  despatched  to  Thebes,  at  the 
bead  of  which  was  Demosthenes  ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  their  great  orator's  eloquence,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Bteotians  to  join  the  Athe- 
niens,  notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  urged  against 
this  step  by  the  deputy  of  Philip,  who  waa  present  at 
the  debate.    The  combined  forces  of  the  two  repub- 
lics look  the  field,  and,  marching  towards  the  Phocian 
frontier,  encamped  at  Chatronea,  in  Bosotia.  Here, 
asfter  some  partial  and  indecisive  actions,  a  general  en 


tirajrement  st  length  took  place,  which  was  obstinately 
Contested  on  both  sides,  but  finally  terminated  in  the 


total  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
This  result  might  eaaily  have  been  foreseen.  Tbebea 
possessed  at  the  time  no  general  of  sufficient  note  to 
be  even  mentioned,  except  Theagenes,  who  is  named 
only  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  (thnarckus  tn  Dcm  , 
y  75),  and  the  names  of  Chare*,  Lyaicles,  and  Stra lo- 
des, who  commanded  the  Athenians,  could  inspire 
little  confidence.    In  numbers,  the  confederates  ap- 
pear to  have  at  least  equsUed  the  enemy  ;  but  thougr 
the  Sacred  Band  ast ill  preserved  its  excellent  discipline 
and  spirit,  the  Athenians,  who  bad  now  for  many  year* 
been  little  used  to  military  service,  were  ill-matched 
with  the  Macedonian  veterans  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  the  able  officers  formed  in  bis  school,  and  animated 
by  the  presence  of  the  young  prince  Alexander,  whom 
his  father  intrusted  with  the  command  of  one  wing, 
where,  however,  some  of  his  best  generals  were  sta- 
tioned at  hia  side.    We  know  very  little  more  of  the 
causes  which  determined  the  event  of  the  battle,  and 
these  are  amply  aufficient  to  account  for  it.    If  ws 
may  believe  Polyssnus,  Philip  at  first  restrained  the 
ardour  of  his  troops,  until  the  Athenians  had  spent 
much  of  the  vigour  and  fury  with  which  they  mad* 
their  onset  (4,  2,  7).    Then  it  appears  Alexander 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.    (Dxod.,  16,  86.) 
Alexander  was  in  the  wing  opposed  to  the  Tbebans, 
and  first  charged  the  Sacred  Band.    The  Thebana 
seem  to  have  kept  their  ground  longest,  and  probably 
suffered  most.    The  Sacred  Band  was  cut  off  to  a 
man,  but  fighting  where  it  stood.    Demosthenes  was 
not  a  hero  of  this  kind  :  but  he  was  certainly  reproach- 
ed with  cowardice,  becauae  he  escaped  in  the  general 
flight,  only  by  those  who  wished  that  he  had  been  left 
on  the  field.    Of  the  Athenians  not  more  than  1000 
were  slam,  but  2000  were  taken  prisoners  :  among 
these,  Demades  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.   The  loaa 
of  the  Thchans  is  not  reported  in  numbers,  but  the 
prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  the  alain.    It  was 
not  the  amount  of  these  losses,  however,  that  gave 
such  importance  to  the  battle  of  Cbajronea,  that  it  has 
been  generally  considered  as  the  blow  which  put  an 
end  to  the  independence  of  Greece,  any  more  than  it 
was  the  loss  sustained  by  Sparta  at  Leoctra  that  de- 
prived her  of  her  supremacy.    But  the  event  of  this 
day  broke  up  the  confederacy  which  bad  been  formed 
againat  Philip,  as  it  proved  that  its  utmost  efforts  could 
not  raise  a  force  sufficient  to  meet  him,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  in  the  field.    Each  of  the  allied  atates  waa 
therefore  left  at  bia  mercy.    The  consternation  which 
the  tidings  of  this  disaster  caused  at  Athens  was  prob- 
ably greater  than  bad  ever  been  known  there,  except 
after  the  low  at  /Egos  Potamos.    As  long  as  it  re- 
mained uncertain  what  use  Philip  would  make  of  hi* 
victory,  there  was  certainly  reason  to  fear  the  worst: 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  first  he  rejected  the  application 
of  the  heralds,  who  came  from  Lebadca  to  ask  leave  to 
bury  the  slain  ( I'lut.,  fit.  X,  Oral.  Hyptrid, p. 849,  a.\ 
sve  might  suppose  that  he  wished  to  keep  the  vanquish- 
ed a  while  in  suspense  as  to  their  fate.   That  he  should 
even  have  forgotten  himself  for  a  time  on  the  scene 
of  his  triumph,  intoxicated  by  the  complete  success 
which  had  suddenly  crowned  the  plans  and  labours  of 
so  many  years,  would  not  be  at  all  inconaistenl  with  hia 
character.    He  ia  said  to  have  risen  from  the  banquet 
to  visit  the  field  of  batllc.  and,  as  he  moved  in  dance 
among  the  bodies  of  the  slam,  though  the  sight  of  lb* 
Sacred  Band  drew  from  him  an  exclamation  of  sym- 
pathy, to  have  parodied  and  aung  the  commencement 
of  one  of  the  decrees  of  Demosthenes.    (I'iut.,  Yu. 
Demotih.,  20.)    Thia  anecdote  is  more  credible  thaa 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Demades  by 
Ins  behaviour  to  his  prisoners.    (Ihod.  Ste  ,  16,  87.) 
It  would  be  absurd  lo  suppose,  wiih  Diodorus,  that 
such  a  man  as  Demades.  however  the  king  might  be 
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could  have  had  any  influence  over  bim  ;  but  it  teems 
that  Philip  did  not  disdain  to  gain  him  for  his  own  ends, 
and  to  communicate  his  designs  to  him,  and  employ 
him  as  his  agent.  The  manner  in  which  Philip  finally 
treated  his  conquered  enemies  excited  general  sur- 
prise, ami  has  earned,  perhaps,  more  praise  than  it  de- 
serves. He  dismissed  the  Athenian  prisoners  without 
ransom,  several  of  them  even  newly  clothed,  and  all 
with  their  baggage  ;  and  rent  Antipater,  accompanied, 
Justin  says,  by  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  whom  he  had  himself  honoured  with  funeral  rites 
(Po/yA.,  6,  10),  to  Athens,  with  offers  of  peace,  on 
terms  such  as  an  Athenian  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  him.  The  commonwealth  was  re- 
quired, indeed,  to  resign  a  part  of  ita  foreign  posses- 
sion*, perhaps  all  hut  the  Chersonesus,  I  cranes,  Im- 
bros,  and  Samoa  (P/«7.,  V,(.  Alex.,  28) ;  but  it  was 
left  in  undisturbed  |K>*>t-Ksioii  of  all  its  domestic  re- 
sources, and  its  territory  was  even  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Oropus,  which  Thebes  was  forced  to  resign 
(Pa»i<a  ,  1,  34  )  The  value  of  these  concessions 
was  greatly  enhanced  by  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  waa  granted  to  the  Thebans. 
They  were  obliged  to  ransom  not  only  their  prisoners, 
but  their  dead.  Not  only  Oropn*,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  BceotiSn  towns  was  taken  from  them.  Plala*a 
and  Orchomenus  were  restored  to  as  many  as  could 
be  found  of  their  old  inhabitants  :  at  least  they  were 
filled  with  an  independent  population  implacably  hos- 
tile to  Thebes.  But  this  waa  the  lightest  part  of  her 
punishment.  She  lost  not  only  power,  but  freedom. 
She  was  compelled  to  admit  a  Macedonian  garrison 
into  the  citsdel,  and  to  recall  her  exiles.  The  gov- 
ernment was  lodged  in  their  hands :  a  council  of  three 
hundred,  selected  from  them,  was  invested  with  su- 
preme authority,  both  legislative  and  judicial.  (Jut- 
tin,  9,  4.)  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Athenians  has 
been  commonly  accounted  magnanimous.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  in  them  he  did  honour  lo  the  manly 
resistance  of  open  enemies,,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Thehans  he  punished  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and, 
knowing  the  people  to  be  generally  hostile  to  him,  he 
crushed  the  power  of  the  state,  and  used  the  faction 
which  depended  on  hitn  as  the  instrument  of  his  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered 
Stat,  when  this  was  done,  he  had  the  less  reason  to 
dread  the  hostility  of  Athens  :  he  might  safely  concil- 
iate the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  a  splendid  example 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  course  to  which  he  was  inclined  by  his 
own  prepossessions.  But,  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
were  reasons-  enough  to  deter  so  wary  a  prince  from 
violent  measures,  which  would  have  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.  He  had  probably  very  early  intelli- 
gence of  the  preparations  for  defence  which  they  had 
begun  while  they  expected  an  invasion.  He  might, 
indeed,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 
Decclean  war :  but  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
be  could  make  himself  master  of  the  city  and  Piraus  : 
end  nothing  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  immediate 
success  could  have  rendered  the  attempt  advisable. 
The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  waa  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  Philip's  offers  were  gladly,  if  not 
thankfully  received  at  Alliens ;  and  he  now  saw  his 
road  open  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
inth, whither  he  had  invited  all  the  atatcs  of  Greece 
to  send  their  deputies,  he  held  a  congress,  as  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  league  against  Persia.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  this  assemblage  was  indeed  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  put  an  end  to  intestine  feuds 
by  the  authority  of  a  supremo  council.  But  it  waa 
well  known,  that  Philip  meant  to  use  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  long  cherished, 
the  invashn,  namely,  of  the  Persian  empire.  All  his 
]s  were  adopted.  War  was  declared 
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Persia,  and  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  i 
forces  with  which  it  waa  to  be  waged.    One  ot^cct 
only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  in  the  sooth  of 
Greece:  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  be  bad  nude 
some  years  before  to  his  Peloponncaian  allies,  lo  ani- 
mate them  by  bis  presence,  and  to  make  Spaita  feel 
the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  for  having  been  the  only 
Grecian  state  which  did  not  send  ministers  to  the  con- 
gress «i  Corinth.    His  march  through  the  Pelopoor* 
sua  was  for  the  most  pari  a  peaceful,  triumphant  prog- 
ress, and  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  traces  of  it  in 
left  in  our  historical  fragments.    It  is  chiefly  by  sons 
casual  allusions  to  it  in  Polybius  and  Pausaoias  that 
the  fact  itself  is  ascertained.    In  Laconia  Pbilip  mad* 
a  longer  stay,  and  encountered  some  resistance.  Il 
appeara,  however,  that  in  the  end  Sparta  wai  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  terms  which  he  presenbei 
The  western  stales  beyond  the  isthmus  likewise  ac- 
knowledged bis  authority  :  the  leaders  of  the  aun- 
Macedonian  party  in  Acarnania  were  driven  into  exih, 
«nd  Ainbracia  consented  to  receive  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison.   ( Diod.  Stc  ,  17,  3.)  Byzantium  also,  it  Ktuu, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  which  was  little  m 
than  a  decent  name  for  subjection.    Thus  crowned 
with  new  honours,  having  overcome  every  obr.icle, 
and  having  established  his  power  on  the  firmest  fctodi- 
tion  in  every  part  of  Greece,  he  returned  in  iheaoiums 
of  333  B.C.  10  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  the  great  en- 
terprise on  which  his  thoughts  were  now  wholly  bent 
This  brilliant  fortune,  however,  waa  before  long  over- 
cast by  a  cloud  of  domestic  troubles.    Philip,  not 
from  temperament  than  policy,  had  adopted  theOrienul 
usage  of  polygamy,  which,  though  repugnant  to  the 
cieni  Greek  manners,  did  not  in  this  age,  as  wt  tied 
from  other  examples,  shock  public  opinion  in  Greece. 
Thus,  it  seems,  before  his  marriage  with  Orympies.bi 
had  formed  several  matrimonial  alliances,  which  mgat 
sll  contribute  lo  strengthen  lus  political  interests.  Al 
Illvrian  princess,  a  Macedonian  lady,  apparently  of  sis 
Lyncestian  family,  which  had  some  remote  claimi  ts 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Thessaly,  one  a  ruu»e  of 
Phern?,  the  other  from  Larissa,  arc  mentioned  before 
Olympiaa  in  the  list  of  his  wives.    After  his  rnsrnagi 
with  Olympian,  he  did  not  reject  the  band  of  s  The* 
cian  princess,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  her  uth* 
In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  there  wss  an  appa- 
rent motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  (Jit 
presence  of  so  many  rivals  more  tolerable  than  it  wosai 
otherwise  have  been  to  Olympias,  a  woman  of  masts- 
line  spirit  and  violent  passions,  and  who,  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  house  of  Epirus.  which  traced  its  pedigree 
to  Achilles,  no  doubt  regarded  herself  as  far  superior 
to  them  all  in  fank,  and  aa  Philip's  sole  legnioutt 
consort.    But  after  hia  return  to  Macedonia  frow  ha 
victorious  campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  early  to  ^* 
following  spring,  he  contracted  another  union.  NX 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  the  earn*  ex- 
cuse to  plead.    Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attain*  ons 
of  hia  generals,  had,  it  seems,  attracted  him  by  be* 
beauty.     He  sought  her  hand,  and  their  nopuaa 
were  celebrated,  with  the  usual  feativities,  in  ibe  pal- 
ace at  Pella,  where  Olympias  was  residing. 
would  not  be  stranger1  than  it  is  that  Alexsoder  «*• 
present  at  the  banquet,  which,  according  lo  the  custom 
of  the  court,  was  prolonged  until  both  Philip  and  ha 
guests  were  much  heated  with  wine.    Atialua  bad 
secretly  cherished  the  presumptuous  hope,  that  b* 
niece's  influence  over  the  king  might  induce  bim  to 
alter<he  succession,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of  her*  heir 
to  the  throne.    When  the  wine  bad  thrown  hira  etf  n» 
guard,  he  could  not  refrain  from  disclosing  his  wish**- 
and  called  on  the  company  lo  pray  that  the  god§  »0'jM 
crown  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  by  lie 
birth  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  kingdom.  Alei- 
ander  took  fire  at  this  expression :  and  exclsimuaj, 
"Do  you,  then,  count  me  a  bastard !"  burled  the  .«*■ 
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let  out  of  which  he  was  drinking  at  his  head.    The  ' 
hall  became  a  scene  of  tumult.    Philip  started  from 
bia  couch,  and,  instead  of  rebuking  Attalus,  drew  bis 
•word  and  r untied  at  his  aon ;  but,  before  he  reached 
him,  stumbled  and  fell.    Alexander,  before  be  with- 
drew, is  ssid  to  have  pointed  to  his  father  as  he  lay 
on  the  floor,  with  the  taunt :  "  See  the  man  who  would 
paas  over  from  Europe  to  Asia,  upset  in  crossing  from 
one  couch  to  another."    (Hut.,  Vtt.  Alex.,  9 — Athe- 
i.jus.  13,  p.  557.)    The  quarrel  did  not  end  with  the 
ntoxtcsliou  of  the  evening,  as  the  offence  which  had 
been  given  to  the  prince  wos  much  deeper  than  the 
momentary  provocation.    He  and  his  mother  quitted 
the  kingdom ;  she  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the  death  of  Arybaa,  had 
succeeded,  through  Philip's  intervention,  to  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  having  supplanted  /Escides,  the  Iswful  heir. 
Alexander  look  up  his  abode  in  Illyria.  and  Philip  waa 
obliged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  a  Corin- 
thian, named  Dcmaratus,  to  induce  hia  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.    (Plut.,  Vtt.  Alex ,  9  )    It  was  not  so 
easy  to  appease  Olympias  :  and  it  was  most  likely  with 
a  view  to  baffle  her  intrigues  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
match  between  his  brother-in-law  and  their  daughter 
Cleopatra.    When  the  brother-in-law  had  been  gained 
by  this  offer,  his  sister  saw  tii  it  she  must  defer  her  re- 
venge, snd  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hua- 
band  s  court.    These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps 
the  continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
the  side  of  Illyria  and  Epirus,  may  have  been  the  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  Asia  in 
person  in  337  B.C.    In  the  course  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, he  sent  over  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
of  Parmenio,  AmyuUa,  and  Attalus  (whom,  perhaps, 
be  was  glad  to  remove  in  thia  honourable  manner  from 
his  court),  to  the  western  coast  of  Asia,  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  on  his  side,  and  to  serve  as  a  rallying 
point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment.   It  was  in  this  ssme  year  that  Pixodarus, 
toe  usurper  of  the  Carian  throne,  sought  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  and  proposed  to  give  bis  eldest  daughter  to 
Artdatus,  Pbilip'a  son  by  his  Lansssan  wife,  Philmna, 
a  youth  of  imbecile  intellect.    Olympiaa  was,  or  af- 
fected to  be,  alarmed  by  this  negotiation  ;  several  of 
Alexander's  young  companions  shared  her  suspicions, 
and  their  insinuations  persuaded  hun  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  a  step  by  which  Philip  designed  to  raise 
Andasus  to  the  throne.    Under  this  impression  ho 
despatched  Thcssalus,  a  Greek  player,  who  was  ex- 
ercising his  profession  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
st  i  ret  mission  to  Carta,  to  induce  Pixodarus  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Aridanis  and  to  transfer  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  to  Alexander  himself.    Pixodarus  joy  fully 
accepted  the  prince's  offer.    But  Philip,  having  dis- 
covered the  correspondence,  shamed  his  son  out  of  his 
suspicions  by  an  indignant  expostulation,  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  him  in  the  presence  of  his  young  friend, 
Parmenio'a  aon,  Philotas,  on  the  unworthincss  of  the 
connexion  which  he  was  about  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
wIm>  was  not  even  an  inde|>endent  prince,  but  a  Persian 
vassal-     Alexander  dropped  the  project,  which  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  father's  resentment,  that  the  latter 
wrote  to  Corinth  to  demand  that  The  ssalus  should  be 
sent  to  him  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  Alexander's 
rompanions,  Harpalus,  Nearchus,  Phrygius,  and  Ptol- 
»maeus.  from  Macedonia  :  lo  one  of  them  the  beginning 
>f  a  wonderful  elevation.    So  passed  the  year  337. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's  prcpara- 
10ns  for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  far  advanced. 
it-  bad  summoned  the  Greek  states  to  furnish  their 
rontingcnts,  ano,  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
•  hictyonic  council,  bad  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
n  t  f ie  event  of  his  enterprise  ;  and,  it  is  said,  had  re- 
eivedl  an  answer  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation  for 
m  politic  ambiguity  :  "  Crotmcd  is  the  victim,  the  al- 
ar  r*  ready,  the  stroke  is  impending"  (Dwd.  Sic.,  ]C, 
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91),  though  the  event  rendera  thia  anecdote  somewhat 

suspicious.  It  only  remained,  to  take  the  precaution 
which  he  had  meditated,  for  securing  the  peace  of  hia 
dominions  during  his  absence,  by  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Epirus,  which  might  also  sooth  Olympias. 
The  day  of  the  marriage  was  fixed,  and  Philip  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  event  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour. It  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  never  let 
slip,  of  attracting  Grecka  from  all  parts  to  bis  court, 
of  dazzling  them  by  his  magnificence,  and  winning 
them  by  his  hospitality.  A  solemn  festival,  either  ins 
national  one  of  the  Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Archelaus,  was  proclaimed  lo  be  held  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  vEga*.  Muaical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  Iot  which  aniata  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  time  armed, 
the  city  was  crowded  with  strangers  ;  not  only  guests 
invited  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  but  envoys  de- 
puted by  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our the  solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  A  splendid  bsnquel  followed  the 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  take 
place  in  the  theatre  ;  it  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
spectators.  The  entertainments  began  with  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which,  srnong  other  treasures,  were  car- 
ried images  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  gorgeously 
adorned,  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods  :  a  thirteenth, 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  them,  represented  Philip  himself.  The  shouts 
of  an  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  king'a  approach.  He  advanced  in  while  robes  and 
festal  chaplet,  with  his  son  and  the  bridegroom  on  ei- 
ther side,  a  few  paces  behind  him.  His  guards  he  had 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a 
view  of  his  person,  and  that  it  might  not  be  supposed 
he  doubled  the  universal  good-will  of  the  Greeks. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  stepped  forth 
from  the  crowd,  ran  up  to  the  king,  and,  drawing  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  his  garments,  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  rushed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  wait* 
ing  for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  royal  body-guard,  but  would  have 
mounted  before  they  had  overtaken  him  if  his  sandal 
had  not  been  caught  by  the  atump  of  a  vine,  which 
brought  htm  lo  the  ground.  In  the  first  heat  of  their 
passion  his  pursuers  despatched  him.  His  name  wax 
Pausaniaa ;  and  the  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  was,  that  he  had  suffered  an  outrage  from  Attalus 
for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give  him  satiafaction. 
(Anstot  ,  Poltt.,  5,  8,  10.)  Both  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander were  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deed, 
but,  as  would  seem,  without  any  very  strong  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Alexander  instinctively  re- 
coiled from  every  species  of  bsseness,  and  yet  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lectures,  expresses  a  suspicion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alexander's  guilt ! — Thus, 
in  the  47lh  year  of  his  age  and  the  24th  of  his  reign, 
perished  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  end  of  one  great 
atage  of  a  prosperous  career,  near  the  outset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasurable  ground  for  hope.  A 
gTest  msn  certainly,  according  to  the  common  scale  of 
princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  his  son,  nor  to  be  tried 
by  a  philosophical  model.  But  it  was  something  great, 
that  one  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  have  encountered  so  much  toil  and 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  was  something  still 
greater,  that  one  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
worst  sides  of  human  nature,  and  who  so  often  profited 
by  them,  should  yet  have  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy and  esteem.  If  we  charge  him  with  duplicity  in 
his  political  transactions,  we  must  remember  that  he 
preferred  the  milder  ways  of  gratifying  his  smbition  to 
those  of  violence  and  bloodshed  :  that  he  at  leaat  de- 
sired the  reputation  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  he 
once  asked  whether  a  fortress  was  so  inaccessible  that 
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tog.    But  even  the 


i  tn  ass  laden  with  gold  could  mount  to  it,  we 
may  well  believe  the  anecdote  which  relates  of  him, 
that  he  replied  to  hi*  counsellor*  who  urged  him  to 
ureal  Athens  with  ngour,  that  they  were  advising  him 
to  destroy  the  theatre  of  hi*  glory.  (Plut.,  Reg.  et 
Imp.  Apopktk.,  11.)  The  many  examples  of  gener- 
ous forbearance  reported  in  Plutarch's  collection  of  his 
apophthegms  cannot  be  all  groundless  fictions :  and 
the  ieaa  restiaint  be  set  on  many  of  his  passions,  the 
more  amiable  appears,  by  contrast,  the  self-control 
which  he  exercised,  when  he  was  tempted  to  an  un- 

rt  or  harsh  use  of  his  power.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
whom  we  wiah  to  know  more,  whose  familiar  let- 
must  have  been  worth  preserv- 
ilstory  of  his  outward  life  is  Itke 
an  ancient  statue,  made  up  of  imperfect  and  ill-ad- 
justed fragments.  He  left  the  task  of  his  life  un- 
finished, and  his  death  must  have  appeared  to  hi* 
contemporaries  premature  We  must  rather  admire 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  he  was 
removed  to  make  room  for  one  better  fitted  for  the 
work.  What  he  had  done,  his  successor  would  pur- 
haps  not  have  accomplished  so  well.  What  he  med- 
itated was  probably  much  less  than  his  son  effect- 
ed, and  yet  mora  than  he  himself  would  have  brought 
to  pas*.  If  he  had  begun  his  enterprise,  he  would 
most  likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  some 
splendid  pages  in  the  History  of  the  world.  (Thirl- 
wmICs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  69  — Crumer't 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  174.)— II f.  The  third  of  the 
name,  was  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Andssus.  (Vid.  Aridams.)— IV.  One  of  the  sons  of- 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympias. — V.  "The 
fifth  of  the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander, 
and  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Macedon 
about  298  B.C.  He  was  carried  off  by  sickness  after 
a  reign  of  one  year.  (Jiuttn,  15,  4. — Id.,  16,  I.) — 
VI.  The  aixth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  at  the 
death  of  his  father,  Demetrius  III.  of  Macedon.  He 
was  left  under  the  csre  of  his  uncle  Antignnus  Doson, 
who,  being  guardian  of  his  nephew,  became,  m  fact, 
the  reigning  sovereign.  (Polyb.,  2,  45. — Plut ,  Vit. 
Arat.—Juttin,  28,  3.)  Antigonus  ruled  over  Mace- 
don lor  the  space  of  twelve  years,  when  his  exertions 
in  defeating  the  Illyrians,  who  had  made  nn  inroad 
into  his  territories,  caused  the  bursting  of  a  blood- 
vessel, which  terminated  his  existence.  (Polyb  ,  2, 
70.)  His  nephew  Philip,  though  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  now  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  showed 
himself  deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  talents.  Adopt- 
ing ihe  policy  of  his  wise  and  able  predecessor  in  pro 
tecting  the  Achssans  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  y£tolians,  who  were  now  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Greece,  he  engaged  in  what  Polyb- 
iu*  has  termed  the  Social  War,  during  which  he  ob- 
tained several  important  successes,  and  effectually  re- 
pressed the  daring  spirit  of  that  people.  (Polyb.,  lib. 
4  et  5.)  The  great  contest  which  was  now  waging 
in  Italy,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon  ;  and 
it  appears  from  Polybius  and  Livy  that  be  actually 
entered  into  an  allisnce  with  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral. By  aecuring,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
^Etoliana,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  Philip ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  the 
•trugglo  with  Carthage,  sought  to  avenge  the  injury 
the  phnce  had  meditated  by  invading  his  hereditary 
dominiona.  Philip,  for  two  campaigns,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  Romans  and  their  allies,  the  JStolians, 
Eumenea,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Rhodians ; 
finally,  however,  he  sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Cy- 
noscephalsi,  in  the  plains  of  Thcssaly,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace  on  such  conditions  as  the  vic- 
tors chose  to  impose.  These  were,  that  Demetrius, 
his  younger  son,  should  be  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome, 
and  that  he  ahould  not  engage  in  any  war  without  their 


consent    They  farther  imposed  ■  fine  of  one  tao*> 
sand  talents,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  all  tin 
galleys.    (Lip.,  33,  30  )    In  the  war  which  the  Ro- 
mans afterward  carried  on  with  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  Philip  actively  co  operated  with  the  former; 
but,  jealous  of  his  talents,  and  aware  also  of  hi*  twin- 
tious  spirit,  the  Romans  aeized  every  opportnnity  of 
counteracting  his  efforts  to  restore  the  empire  of  Ma- 
cedon to  its  former  power  and  importance.  Pfubp 
beheld  this  course  of  conduct  with  ill-disguised  vru- 
tion  and  disgust ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  mutual 
ill-will  would  have  led  to  an  open  rupture  if  tbedeith 
of  Philip  had  not  intervened.    This  event  is  said  » 
hsve  been  hastened  by  the  domestic  trouble*  which 
concurred  to  imbitter  the  latter  years  of  hi*  life.  Da> 
sensions  had  long  subsisted  between  his  two  •on*  Per- 
seus and  Demetrius ;  and,  by  the  arts  of  the  (oneer, 
who  was  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  violent  preju- 
dice had  been  raised  in  the  mind  of  Philip  again*  tat 
latter,  who  had  resided  at  Rome  for  some  year*  an 
hostage,  even  after  peace  was  concluded  with  tail 
[lower.    The  unfortunate  Demelnus  fell  a  vieDB  is 
his  brother's  treachery,  and  his  father's  credolity  »d 
injustice     (Lrr  ,  46,  24  )    But  Philip  heTing  dwew- 
cred,  not  long  after,  the  fatal  error  into  which  he  asi 
been  betrayed,  was  so  stung  with  remorse,  tint  ro- 
guish of  mind  soon  bronght  him  to  the  greve.  (fat 
Perseus  )    He  died  B.C.  179,  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
two  years.    (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  I,  p  24.3)- 
VII.  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  emperor,  of  an  oeat«a 
family  in  Trachonitis,  t  province  of  Arabia,  to  da) 
south  of  Damascus,  and  hence  called  the  Arth** 
Zonaras  (12,  19)  and  Cedrenos  (vol.  1,  p.  257)  twit 
Bostra,  the  capital  of  the  country,  to  have  been  as 
native  city  ;  but  the  language  of  Aureliua  Victor  aW* 
rather  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  was  bom  m  the  en- 
virons of  that  city,  aince  he  calls  him  in  one  put 
"Arnbt  Traekonitit"  (de  Cat.,  28),  and  in  another 
speaks  of  his  father  aa  having  been  "  nobilutmxi  k> 
trtmum  duct  or."    (Epit.,  28.)    His  first  act,  abo,  ■ 
attaining  to  the  empire,  was  to  found  a  city  not  hr 
from  Bostra,  which  he  dignified  with  the  name  of  Pki- 
ippopolis.    St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  tin*  (bundiuoa, 
confounds  with  the  Arabian  city  another  of  the 
name  in  Thrace.    Jomandes  falls  into  the  same  ener 
(p.  108).    Burckhardt  found  in  the  environs  of  IM* 
a  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  Philrppopola, 
whicl  acts  the  matter  at  reat.    (Tratelt,  p  *H 
Philip  entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  soon  diW"- 
guished  himself  by  his  services,  until  he  wai  it  leer* 
appointed  commander  of  the  body-guard,  hi  the  mf" 
of  Gordian  Hi.,  having  succeeded  Mi«i»W 
he  was  suspected  of  having  cut  off.    In  taking  «• 
place  of  Misithcus,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  bapr*- 
deceaaor  had  been,  the  guardian  of  the  young  prob- 
and the  master  of  the  empire.    Gordian  bad,  imaler 
the  auspices  of  Misitheus,  undertaken,  the  year  prrv^ 
ous,  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which  rwW 
gloriously  for  the  Roman  arms  j  and  he  now  prepared 
for  a  second  campaign  against  the  same  foe,  whea 
Philip  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  by  interceptor, 
the  snpplics  of  corn,  and  thus  raised  a  spint  of  dis- 
affection against  the  young  emperor.    These  intn^i**. 
however,  did  not  delay  the  march  of  the  armv,  *h*k 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  defeated  the  Persian*, 
and  compelled  their  king  to  take  shelter  in  la*  "«J 
heart  of  his  dominions.    Gordian  returned  iriompkaai, 
when  the  partisans  of  Philip  excited  a  commotion  m 
the  camp,  ami  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  re- 
ceive Philip  as  an  associate  in  the  empire.   Tbw  di- 
vision of  power,  consummated  by  forcible  means  coqm 
>rove  of  very  long  duration,  and  the  voung  mow*" 
soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death.  M» 
i  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  splendid  monument"" 
erected  to  bis  memory,  near  Circesium,  on  the  E»phn- 
tea.   Meanwhile  the  letter*  of  Philip  to  the  senate  pot- 
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thai  Gordian  bad  died  of  illness,  and  that  the 
choice  of  the  array  bad  fallen  upon  him.  Arganthia, 
ktog  of  Scythia,  was  encouraged  to  advance  by  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Misitheus ;  but  Philip,  sacri- 
ficing the  interests  of  the  state  to  his  own,  and  paying 
no  regard  to  this  new  invasion,  hastened  to  secure  his 
election  at  Rome,  where  he  professed  to  venerate  the 
statue*  of  Gordian,  who  bad  been  deified  by  the  sen- 
ate.   The  fickle  multitude  were  amused  and  concili- 
ated by  one  of  those  juggles  of  public  pageantry  which 
are  found  to  be  so  useful  in  turning  the  atteolion  of 
the  people  from  the  fiagiiioosnesa  of  their  ruler*.  The 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome  waa 
celebrated  by  splendid  games,  and  by  combats  in  the 
amphitheatre.    But  tho  claim  of  the  "  Arabian"  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  disputed  by  Decius,  who  had 
been  aent  to  quell  a  sedition  in  Pannonia,  and  who 
joined  the  revohers.    Philip  lost  a  battle  near  Verona, 
and  ibis  event  was  to  hia  soldiers  the  signal  for  his 
(A.D.  249).    His  son  was  slain  in  the 
imp.    {Capitol.,  Vtt.  Gord.  Tert.,  29, 
aeqf.  —  Aurtl.  Vict.,  -I.  c.  —  Casaub.,  de  iis  qui  post 
Gord.  TerL,  prindpes  fuere,  $  iv.) — VIII.  An  Acar- 
nsnian,  and  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great.  When 
thai  monarch  bad  been  seized  with  a  fever,  after  ba- 
thing, while  overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the 
Cvdnus,  and  most  of  bis  medical  attendants  despaired 
Of  hia  life,  Philip,  who  stood  high  in  his  confidence, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
bun.    In  the  mean  while,  a  letter  waa  brought  to  the 
king  from  Parmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Al- 
exander, it  is  aaid,  bad  the  letter  in  hia  hand  when  the 
physician  came  in  with  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
htm,  drank  the  potion  while  tbe  other  read  ;  a  theatri- 
cal scene,  as  Platsrch  unsuspectingly  observes,  but 
one  which  would  not  have  been  invented  except  for 
sucu  a  character,  and  which  Arhan  was  therefore  in- 
duced, though  doubtingly,  to  record.    The  remedy, 
or  Alexander's  excellent  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  disease ;  but  it  was  long  before  he  had  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  resume  his  march.    {Piut.,  Vtt. 
Akx.—Arriant  Exp.  At  ,  2,  4,  12,  seqq.)    The  whole 
story  is  now  regarded  as  a  very  apocryphal  one.  We 
cannot  very  well  understand  what  Parmenio  was  doing, 
that  he  did  not  come  himself  instead  of  writing.  One 
sees  from  Curtius  (3,  6)  how  the  narrative  was  em- 
bellished.   In  A  man.  Parmenio's  letter  only  mentions 
a  report  which  he  had  heard,  that  Phdip  had  been 
bribed.    In  Curtius,  it  is  asserted  that  he  had  been 
promised  one  thousand  talents,  and  the  hand  of  the 
sister  of  Darius.    There  was  certainly  some  confu- 
sion between  this  story  and  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lyncestran.    Seneca  (de  Ira,  2,  23)  says,  that  it  was 
Olympias  who  seni  the  warning  letter  about  Philip. 
{TktrlwaWt  Htstory  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  173.)— IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  tbe 
overthrow  of  Perseus.    He  is  commonly  known  by 
tbe    appellation  of  "  Pseudophilippus."     His  true 
name  was  Andriscua.    (Kid.  Andriscus.)  —  X.  The 
Greek  translator  of  the  work  of  Horapollo.    From  the 
interna]  evidence  afforded  by  the  translation  itself,  be 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  a  century  or  two  later  than 
Horapollo;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  ac- 
tual knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  which  Horapollo 
crests,  must  hsve  vanished.    (Cory,  Hieroglyphics  of 
Horapollo,  pref.,  p.  ix.)— XI.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
*on  of  Aristophanes.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited any  considerable  portion  of  his  falher'a  won- 
derful abilities.    {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  115.  4th 
ed  ) — XII.  A  native  of  Opus,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato. 
Diogenes  Uertiua  informs  us  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
oefore  publishing  his  "  Laws,"  and  that  Philip  of  Opus 
gtive  to  tbe  world  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  which 
tie  found  among  his  master's  tablets.    {Vid.  Plato.) 
JP tulip  wrote  "  on  Eclipsea,  and  on  the  size  of  tbe  Sun, 


|  Moon,  and  Earth"  f>epl  hXetyeui;  koi  peyiBove  Worn 
I  Kai  aeXrpryc  gal  yijc).  The  work  ia  cited  bv  Stobsos. 
{Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)— XIII.  Ah  epi- 
grammatic poet,  a  native  of  Thessa  Ionics,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sometime* 
called  "  the  Macedonian,"  but  more  frequently  M  Phil- 
ip of  Thessalonica. "  We  have  eighty-five  epigrams  of 
his  remaining.  They  display  little  originality,  being 
for  the  most  part  imitationa  of  preceding  poets.  {Ja- 
cobs, Corn  I  Poet.  Epigr.  t  p.  935.)  Philip  of  Thes- 
salonica is  tbe  compiler  of  what  ia  termed  tbe  "  Sec- 
ond Anthology,"  thus  continuing  tbe  work  commences} 
by  Mcleager.  The  interval  between  the  two  compila- 
tions was  about  150  years.  {Jacobs,  /.  e.  —  SekaU, 
Hist.  ha.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  49,  65.) 

Phiuscus,  I.  an  orator,  and  also  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  effusions  has  been  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  who  apeaks  of  him  as  •  contemporary  of 
Lysis*,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocratea.  He  was  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia  ;  and.  besides  his  poetical  pieces,  left 
several  harangues  and  a  life  of  Lycurgus.  (Kuhnien, 
Hist.  Cat  Oral.  Gr.,  p.  Ixxxni.  —  Pint.,  X.  Oral. 
Vit.,  p.  is  J/6.  —  Sutdas,  $.  v — Jacobs,  (Jatai.  Poet. 
Epigr.,  p.  936.) — II.  or  perhaps  Philicos,  a  tragic 
poet,  a  native  of  Corcyra,  and  contemporary  with 
Theocritus  (270  B.C.).  He  gave  hia  name,  as  inven- 
tor, to  a  particular  species  of  Iambic  verse  (Metrum 
Philisccum  or  Phtlueum).  {Schoti,  Hist.  bit.  Gr., 
vol.  3,  p.  86.)— III.  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  .€gi- 
na,  and  contemporary  with  Philiscus  of  Corcyra. 
(Scholl,  I.  c  ) —  I V.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  whose  era 
ia  uncertain.  He  made,  among  others,  two  statues, 
one  of  Apollo,  the  other  of  Venus,  which  were  placed 
in  the  collection  of  Octavia.    (P/tn.,  36,  5,  4.) 

Phiustus.  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse,  who  em- 
ployed his  riches  in  procuring  tbe  sovereign  power  for 


Dionysius  the  Elder.    He  became,  subsequently,  tbe 
and  general  of  tbe  tyrant ;  but  he 


coiiiiuani,  minister, 

tost  his  favour  by  having  secretly  married  one  of  hie 
nieces,  and  was  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  to 
Adria,  where  he  wrote  on  the  "  Antiquities  of  Sicily," 
in  seven  books,  which  waa  carried  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuries.  He  composed  also  a  "  Lifo  of  Dio- 
nysius," in  four  books.  Having  been  recalled  from 
banishment  by  Dionyaiua  the  younger,  he  became  tbe 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  bad  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  Pbilislus 
commanded  the  fleet  of  Dionysius  in  the  naval  battle 
with  Dion  and  the  Syracusans,  which  cost  the  tyrant 
his  throne,  and  his  vessel  having  run  aground,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  an  ignominious  death.  Be- 
sides the  two  works  already  mentioned,  Philiatua 
wrote  tbe  life  of  Dionysius  tbe  younger,  in  two  books. 
These  three  productiona  being  united,  bore  tbe  com- 
mon name  of  2ucr  Aj«d.  Cicero  praises  this  historian, 
and  calls  him  "  almost  a  little  Thucydides"  (pome  pv- 
sillus  Thucydides— Ep.,  ad  Q.  Frair.,  2,  IJ— -Com- 
pare de  Ditin.,  1,  20).  But  Plutarch  and  Pausanias 
reproach  him  with  having  sacrificed  truth  to  the  de- 
sire of  recovering  the  jjood  graces  of  his  master. 
Dionysius  of  Hahcarnassus  also  observes,  that  if  be 
has  managed  to  resemble  his  model,  Thucydides,  it  ia 
only  in  two  respects,  in  having  left  behind  htm  un- 
finished writings,  and  in  the  disorder  which  prevails 
throughout  his  works.  In  point  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, there  is,  according  to  Dionysius.  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  tho  two :  Thucydides  bad  a  lofty 
and  noble  spirit ;  Philistus,  on  tbe  other  hand,  yielded 
slavish  obedience  to  tyrants,  and  sacrificed  truth  to 
(hem.  Dionysius  confesses,  however,  (bat  the  style 
of  Philiatua  waa  clear,  and  marked  by  "  roundness" 
and  energy,  ibougn  without  figures  snd  ornament. — ■ 
Alexander  the  Great  is  aaid  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  works  of  Philiatua,  and  they  formed  part  of  his 
portative  library.    The  fragments  of  this  writer  have 
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been  collected  by  Goller.  in  his  work  "  De  situ  et  Ori- 
gins Syraeusarum,"  p.  177.—  M.  Seviti,  in  his  "Re- 
cherche* sur  la  vie  ct  Us  tents  de  Philistus"  (Mem. 
de  I' Acad.  dts  Inter.,  vol.  13,  p.  1,  seqq),  maintains 
thai  Philistus  was  a  pupil  of  Isocralcs ;  Goller,  how- 
ever, shows  very  conclusively,  that  Sevin  was  misled 
by  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  2, 23),  where, 
instead  of  "  PktUsii,'"  we  oughl  to  read  "  Pkilisei," 
tod  when  the  reference  rsn  only  he  to  Philisctis  the 
Milesian.  (Goller,  Op.  at  ,  p.  112,  seqq, —  Dion. 
Hid,  De  Vet.  Script.  eens.  (Op,  ed  Retake,  vol.  5, 
p.  427).— Id  ,  Eput.  ad  Cn.  romp.  (Op  ,  vol.  6,  p. 
780).— ScAeV/.  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  177,  seqq.— 
Svnle-Croix,  Examendes  Hist  d'Alcx.,  p.  12.) 

Philo,  I.  a  statuary,  in  the  age  ef  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  made  a  staiue<of  Hephatslion.    (Tatian,  Oral. 


Gr.,  55)  This  artist  is  undoubtedly  referred  to 
m  a  well-known  inscription  given  by  YYhclcr  (Itm., 
209 — Compare  Spohn,  Misc.  Erud.  Antuf.,  332. — 
ChuknU,  Anliq.  Asiot.,  p.  59.  seqq. — Jacobs,  Antkol. 
Gr  .  3,  1,  p.  192.— Siihg,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  r  ) — II.  A 
native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  150  B.C. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Philo, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  built  the  ar- 
senal tn  the  Pixajus. — Philo  of  Byzantium  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  having  relation  to  mechanics,  in  five 
books,  of  which  only  the  last  two  remain  to  us.  These 
trcst  of  the  making  of  missile  weapons  (BeXoirotlxu, 
or  'OpyavoimuKu),  of  the  construction  of  towers,  walls, 
ditches,  as  well  as  other  works  required  for  the  siege 
of  cities.  There  is  ascribed  to  him  also  a  work  on 
the  "  Seven  Wonders  of  the  VforW  (Uepi  ruv  'Enrd 
OcauuTuv).  These  wonders  ate,  the  gardens  of  Se- 
miramis,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Oiympia,  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  wells  of  Bab- 
ylon, the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Mauso- 
leum. The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, and  the  last  but  one  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state 
It  is  a  production  of  very  little  value,  excepting  the 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  fragment  that  remains  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple,  two  monuments  which  Philo  himself 
•aw.  As  he  no  doubt  had  also  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  thia  was  described.  The  style,  however, 
of  this  work  indicstes  a  more  recent  writer  than  the 
oulhor  of  the  Behnroiuci.  The  two  books  of  the  trea- 
tise relating  to  Missiles,  dec,  sre  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  "  Ancient  Mathematicians"  (Mathe- 
matici  Veteres,  Paris,  1693.  p.  49-104)  Tho  first 
five  chapters  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders"  were  published, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Leo  Allatius,  Rom ,  1640,  8vo, 
with  a  very  careless  Latin  version.  A  corrected  edi- 
tion was  given  by  De  Boissieu,  who  accompanied  M. 
de  Crequi  in  his  embassy  to  Rome,  and  delivered  a 
harangue  before  Urban  VII[.  This  edition  was  cor- 
rected^ by  the  Vatican  MS .  and  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  published  in  1661,  at  the  Lyons 
press,  8vo.  It  is  rarely  met  w;th,  and  was  unknown 
to  Bast,  who,  when  the  Vatican  MS.  was  brought  to 
Paris,  published  the  variations  contained  in  it,  though 
they  were  already  given  in  the  edition  of  Boissieu. 
This  edition  of  Boissieu  swarms  with  typographical 
errors ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  good  I*atin  ver- 
aion.  The  edition  of  Allatius,  corrected  by  Gronovi- 
us,  was  reprinted  in  the  Thesaurus  Antiq.  Crit.,  vol. 
7,  with  the  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  Hol- 
•tenius  had  found.  Teucher  promised  a  new  edition 
in  1811,  but  it  never  saw  the  light,  the  editor  having 
died  before  he  could  complete  it.  In  1816,  Orelli 
published  a  new  edition,  with  the  text  corrected  after 
Boissieu  and  Bast,  and  with  "  Testtmonia  Veterum," 
Ac.  This  is  tho  best  edition :  it  contains  alao  the 
fragments  of  the  Sophist  Csllinicus,  and  of  Adrian  of 
Tyre.    (SchSU,  Hist.  bit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  367  —  Hog- 


Mann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  224.)— III.  Cilled, 
for  distinction'  sake,  Judatus  (lovialoe)  or  "  the  Jew," 
wan  a  native  of  Alexandres,  a  member  of  a  aim- 
dotal  family,  and  flourished  about  40  A.D.  He  be* 
longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  and  was  a  great 
zealot  for  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  On  occasion  of 
a  tumult  which  had  taken  phtce  at  Alexandres,  the 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  city  sent  him  to  Rome  to  cat- 
ry  their  justification  before  the  Emperor  Caligula ;  bet 
the  latter  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  presence. 
Philo  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  He  had  carefully 
studied  alt  the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy,  and  be 
mede  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  in  accom- 
plish wig  the  object  which  be  had  m  view,  of  presentm; 
the  pagans,  namely,  with  the  sacred  Scriptures  of  bu 
nation  as  the  perfection  of  all  human  wisdom.  Of  all 
the  systems  of  profane  philosophy,  no  one  suited  ku 
views  so  well  as  the  Platonic.  His  inclination  to- 
wards  a  contemplative  life  waa  nurtured  by  the  pen- 
sal  of  Plato's  writings,  while  their  mysleiioos  terries- 
cv  served  to  inflame  his  imagination.  The  ides*  of 
Plato  were  amalgamated  with  Pbilo's  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  he  may  thus  be  regarded  u 
the  precursor  of  that  strange  philosophy  which,  ow 
hundred  and  fifty  years  after  his  time,  developed  itseff 
in  Egypt.  Tka  style  of  Philo  is  expressly  modelled 
after  that  of  Plato.  A  perusal  of  hia  works,  which  tn 
quite  numerous,  ia  not  only  interesting  for  the  study 
of  the  New-Platonic  philosophy,  but  extremely  Hrpar- 
tant  for  understanding  the  Scpluagint  and  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  Mai  discovered,  m  1816,  sou* 
unedited  fragments  of  (his  writer.  An  Armenian  trans- 
lation was  also  found  at  Lemberg,  in  Galicia.  bv  Zon- 
rab,  an  Armenian,  in.  1791,  which  contained  tbirteet 
productions  of  Philo,  of  which  eight  no  longer  exist  m 
Greek.  (Man  de  Phtlonis  Judan  et  Eusebv  Pa*?M 
scriptis  ineditis  Dissertatio,  Mediolani,  1816,  8»o ) 
The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  Lssd , 
1742,  2  vols,  fol  :  the  latest  is  that  of  Richter.  fam- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  "  Bibliotheea  Sacra,"  Uf* , 
1 82H-1830, 8  vols.  12mo.  It  contains  merely  the  text 
The' two  works  found  by  M si  were  published  st  Milas 
in  1818, 8vo,  and  Aucher  published  at  Ventre,  in  1S22. 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  works  of  Philo,  of 
which  Zohrab  had  found  the  Armenian  text  Tat 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Philo,  which  exists  only  in  t  Luis 
version,  and  which  is  found  in  no  edition  of  his  works, 
is  contained  in  tho  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Jerome,  published  in  Paris,  1633.  (Stkill  Hist M 
Gr  ,  vol.  5,  p.  65,  seqq. —  Hofmann,  Lex  BiWisfr  , 
vol.  3,  p  226,  seq.) — IV.  An  epigrammatic  poet  whs 
flourished  from  tho  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hadnto. 
He  celebrated,  in  a  separate  production,  the  reign  of 
the  latter.  Eudocia  ststes  (p  424),  that  he  composed 
four  books  of  epigrams.  Only  one  small  distich  re- 
mains. (Jacobs,  CaUl.  Poet.  Eptgr.,  p.  936 
A  nativo  of  Larissa,  tho  pupil  and  successor  of  Cb- 
tomschus  in  the  chair  of  the  New  Academy-  rls 
also  taught  at  Rome,  having  retired  to  that  city  horn 
Athena  during  the  Mithradatic  war,  B.C.  100.  By 
some  he  has  been  considered  ihe  founder  of  a  P-srts 
Academy.  Philo  confined  s  eptieiam  to  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pretend- 
ed criteria  of  knowledge :  he  contradicted  the  sphere 
of  logic  ;  made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  matter  of 
public  instruction  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
Old  and  New  Academies  equelly  doubled  the  certain* 
ty  of  speculative  knowledge.  Cicero  was  one  of  b» 
auditors,  and  often  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  *n> 
tings.  (Tennemann,  Manual  Hist.  Philot.,  p.  154— 
Compare  SehUl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  5,  p.  198  ) 

Phh.octktks,  a  Thc>«a)ian  prince,  son  of  Pass  or 
Pecan,  king  of  Melibiea.  According  to  the  account  of 
Apollodorus  and  others,  which  we  have  followed  in 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  that  hero  gave 
hia  bow  and  arrows  to  Poms,  father  of  Phdoctetes,  ss 
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•  reward  for  having  kindled  bis  funeral  pile  on  Mount 
CUta,  when  all  his  immediate  followers  declined  to  to 
do.  A  different  form,  however,  is  given  to  the  story 
by  Hvginus  and  other  authorities,  who  make  Hercules 
to  have  bestowed  the  gift  on  Philoctctes,  the  son,  for 
having  performed  the  same  service  which  other  mylbol- 
ogists  assign  to  the  father.  ( Hygtn  ,/ab.,  36. — Schol. 
md  Hom.,IL,  6  —  Ovid,  Met,  9,  234.— Scr*.  ad  JEn, 
3,  4<)*2  —Mamckcr,  ad  Hypm  ,  I  c.)  Sophocles,  again, 
differs  from  both  accounts,  in  asaigmng  the  task  of 
kindling  the  pile  lo  Hyllus,  the  son  of  the  hero  him- 
self. (Soph,  Track,  1211,  1270.  1273.)  —  Philocte- 
tos,  aa  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen,  was  compelled  lo 
take  part  in  the  war  against  Priam.  He  led  the  forces 
of  Mcthonc,  Thaumacia,  Melibrea,  and  Olizon.  and 
sailed  from  Auks,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet,  to 
ihe  land  of  Troy.  He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  for  any  long  time  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
camp.  A  very  offensive  wound  in  his  foot,  and  the 
feud  and  ill-omened  cries  of  suffering  which  ho  was 
constantly  uttering,  induced  the  Greeks  to  move  bim 
from  iheir  vicinity,  and,  having  transported  him  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  they  treacherously  left  him  there. 
Ulysses  is  said  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  deed. 
(Soph  ,  Phtloct  ,  5.)  The  causes  of  the  wound  of 
Philoctctes  are  differently  slated  by  mycologists. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  tho  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  Juno 
sent  to  attack  bim,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  for  Hercules,  and  had  collected  his  ashes  ;  and 
they  make  hun  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnos,  and  lo  have  been  there  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks,  (Ilypin  .  fab.,  102.)  The  scholiast  on 
Homer  (//.,  2,  722)  says  that  he  was  bitten  in  Lem- 
nos, at  the  altar  of  Minerva  sumamcd  Uhrysa  (com- 

ere  PhxloMtralut,  Icon  ,  p.  863,  cd.  Morcll),  while 
ictys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Tzetzes  (ad  Lycophr., 
911)  make  him  to  have  received  his  wound  in  the  city 
of  Chryse,  near  Troy.  Others,  again,  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  in  the  small  island  of  Ncse,  near  Lemnos 
(Steph  Byz.,M.  p.  Near)  Theocritus  says  that  he  was 
wounded  by  the  serpent  while  contemplating  the  tomb 
of  Troilus,  in  the  temple  of  the  Thymbrcau  Apollo. 
(Meurs.  ad  Lycophr.,  912.)  Finally,  the  scholiast  on 
Sophocles  tells  us  that  Philoctctes  was  bitten  on  the 
•bora  of  Lemnos,  whilo  in  the  act  of  raising  an  altar  to 
Hercules.  (Schol.  ad  Soph,  Phdocl.,  269  )  —  The 
Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
despatched  Ulysses  and  Pyrrhua  to  lemnos,  to  urge 
Philoctctes  to  put  an  end,  by  his  presence,  to  the 
tedious  siege.  The  chief,  whose  resentment  towards 
the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  imme- 
diate promoter  of  his  removal  from  the  camp,  was  atill 
unabated,  refused  to  comply  with  their  summons,  and 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal  bad  not  Hercules 
appeared,  and  enjoined  upon  him,  on  a  promise  that  his 
wounds  should  be  cured,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
was  made  of  him.  Philoctctes  accordingly  returned  to 
the  camp  before  Troy,  where  he  was  cured  by  Macha- 
on,  and  where  be  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  valour,  and  by  his  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
Paris,  among  others,  fell  by  bis  band.  (Tsetz.  ad  Ly- 
cnjjhr  ,  91 1  —  Hygtn  .  fab  .  1 12,  114.)  Philoctctes 
aurvived  the  siege  ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
settled  with  his  followers  in  Italy,  where  he  founded 
the  city  of  Petilia  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttu.  (Kir- 
frtL  JBn.,  3,  401.)  —  Servius,  in  his  commentary  on 
Virgil,  gives  another  and  very  different  legend  con- 
cerning the  Theasalian  hero.  According  to  this  ver- 
sion of  the  fable,  Philocletes  was  the  companion  and 
friend  of  Hercules,  and  the  Utter,  just  before  his  death, 
enjoined  upon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  to  disclose  where 
bis  ashes  were  interred,  and  he  gave  him,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  preserving  the  secret,  nit  bow  and  arrows. 
When  the  Greeka  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercu- 
6Q 


les,  they  went  in  quest  of  PluIo:letes  (who,  according 
lo  this  account,  had  not  gone  lo  the  Trojan  war),  and 
made  inquiries  of  him  respecting  (he  son  of  Alcmena. 
At  first,  Philoctctes  pretended  not  to  know  where  he 
was  ;  at  length,  however,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
dead.  The  Greeks  then  urging  hun  to  declare  where 
the  hero  was  buried,  Philocletes,  in  order  to  evade  his 
oath,  struck  the  ground  with  his  foot,  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  the  spot  was  discovered.  He  himself  was 
then  led  away  lo  the  war ;  but,  not  long  after,  one  of 
the  arrows  fell  on  the  foot  with  which  he  had  betrayed 
tbe  burial-place  of  Hercules,  and  inflicted  a  painful 
and  most  noisome  wound.  The  Greeks  for  a  long 
time  bore  with  him  on  account  of  the  oracle.  At 
hut,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  the  stench  of 
tbe  wound,  together  with  ths  cries  of  the  sufferer,  be- 
ing quite  insupportable,  Philocletes  was  conveyed  lo 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  his  arrows  being  first  taken  from 
him.  His  wound  preventing  a  return  lo  his  native 
country,  he  sailed  frcm  Lemnos  to  Italy,  and  founded 
Petilia  ;  and  here  he  was  finally  cured.  (Scrv.  ad 
Virg.,  JEn  ,  3,  401.)  Sophocles  has  made  the  suffer- 
ings of  Philoctctes  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 
( V  id.  Sophocles  ) 

Philolaus,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Cro- 
tona,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  and  also  at 
Heracles  He  was  a  disciple  of  Archytas,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  tune  of  Plato.  It  was  from  bim  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean 
system,  contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  the  soci- 
ety of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  se- 
cret the  mysteries  of  their  sect.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
Philolaus  was  one  of  the  persons  who  escaped  from 
tbe  house  which  was  burned  by  Cylou  during  ibe  Ufe 
of  Pythagoras ;  but  this  account  cannot  be  correct. 
Philolaus  was  contemporary  with  Plato  ;  and,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  with  Pythagoras.  Interfering  in  af- 
fairs of  alate,  he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  jealousy. 
Philolaus  treated  the  doctrines  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  with  great  obscurity; 
referring  everything  that  exists  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples. He  taught  thai  tbe  world  is  one  whole,  which 
has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  celestial  spheres 
revolve,  heaven,  the  sun.  the  plauels,  the  earth,  and 
the  moon. — At  Thebes,  Philolaus  was  the  teacher  of 
Simmias  and  Cebes,  before  tbey  came  to  Socrates  at 
Athens.  (Plat.,  Phad,  p.  61.)  Fragments  of  the 
writings  of  this  philosopher  have  come  down  lo  us,  the 
genuineness  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  136c kh  in  his  two  treatises.  (Boca A.  dc  Pla- 
tomco  Systematc,  dec,  Hcidelb  ,  1810,  4to. —  1d.,PhiI- 
olaot  det  Pythagoreert  Lehren,  die,  Berlin,  1819, 
8vo.— Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  Mtq.—  Ra- 
ter, Hut.  Phtlot ,  vol.  1,  p.  348.  teq.) 

Philomela,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athena, 
and  sister  to  Procne.  who  bad  married  Tereua,  king  of 
Thrace.  ( Vid.  Pandion.)  Procne  became  by  Tereus 
the  mother  of  a  son  named  Ilys  ;  but,  after  living  some 
time  in  Thrace,  she  became  desirous  of  seeing  her  sis- 
ter, and,  at  her  request,  Tereus  went  to  Athens,  and 
prevailed  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomels  accompany  him 
back  to  Thrace.  On  the  way  thither  he  violated  her ; 
and,  fearing  the  truth  might  be  discovered,  he  cut  out 
her  tongue  and  confined  her.  She  contrived,  however, 
to  communicate  her  story  to  her  sister  by  means  of 
characters  woven  into  a  peplus  or  robe.  Procne, 
who  bad  been  informed  by  Tereus  thai  she  had  died 
by  the  way,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  plunged 
in  the  greatest  affliction  for  her  loss,  cow  sought  her 
out  and  released  her ;  and,  killing  hei  own  son  Itys, 
served  up  his  flesh  to  his  father.  The  two  sisters  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Finding  themselves  nearly  over- 
taken, they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into 
birds  :  Procne  immediately  became  a  nightingale  (tin- 
duv),  and  Philomela  a  ncallow  (jfe?.td«v).  Tereus 
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also  changed,  and  became  a  koapoo  (tirtnfr). 
{Apollod,  8,  W.—Omd,  Met,  6,  424,  seq  —Hyfin  , 
fab  .,  46  —  S<  rkol  ad  Arutoph.,  Av  ,  212 — Evdoeia, 
3*27.) — Like  ao  man*/  others,  this  story  is  told  with  con- 
siderable variations.  According  to  some,  Tereus  had 
early  conceived  a  passion  for  Philomela,  and  he  ob- 
tained her  n  marriage  by  pretending  that  Procne  was 
dead.  (Apollod.,  /.  e— Wygin.,  /.  c  )  Again,  there 
ia  great  discrepance  respecting  the  transformation, 
some  sasing  that  Procne.  others  that  Philomela,  was 
the  nightingale.  This  last,  which  haa  the  signification 
of  the  name  in  its  favour  (Philomela  being  song-lov- 
ing\  was  not,  however,  the  prevalent  opinion.  It  was 
also  said  that  Tereus  was  changed  into  a  hawk,  and 
that  Itya  became  a  wood-pigeon. — The  legend  we  have 
here  been  giving  is  one  of  those  invented  to  account 
mythically  for  the  habila  and  properties  of  animals 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  sounds  like  Ityt,  Itys  ;  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  was  regarded  as  lugubrious,  and 
the  hoo|K>o  chases  these  birda.  (Knghtln/s  Mythol- 
ogy^ p.  379,  seq.) 

PaiLOPiTOR,  the  surname  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  of 
Egvpt.    (Kid.  Ptolemavua.) 

PntLorcEMEN,  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Achre- 
an  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  and  edu- 
cated under  the  best  masters.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops  which 
the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into 
Laconia,  and  in  these  inroada  never  failed  to  give  some 
remarkable  proof  of  his  prudence  and  valour.  When 
Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  attacked  Megalopolis, 
Philoposmen  greatly  signalized  himself  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place.  He  distinguished  himself  uo 
leas,  some  time  after  this,  in  the  battle  of  Sellaaia, 
where  Antigonus  Do-on  gamed  a  complete  victory  over 
Cleomenes,  B.C.  222.  Antigonus,  who  bad  been  an 
eyewitneta  of  his  gallant  behaviour,  and  who  admired 
bis  talents  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  considerable 
command  in  hia  army,  but  Philopcrmeri  declined  it, 
because  he  knew,  aa  Plutarch  observes,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  he  under  the  direction  of  another.  Mot 
choosing,  however,  to  remain  idle,  and  hearing  that 
there  was  war  in  Crete,  be  Bailed  to  that  island  to  ex- 
ercise and  improve  his  military  talents.  When  he 
had  served  there  for  some  time,  he  relumed  home  with 
high  reputation,  and  was  immediately  appointed  by  the 
Ach-eans  general  of  the  horse.  In  the  exercise  of  thia 
command,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  ability  ;  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Actuean  horse,  heretofore  of 
no  reputation,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece. 
He  was  not  long  after  appointed  to  the  command  of 
all  the  Achasan  forces,  and  zealously  employed  himself 
in  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  infuaing 
a  proper  spirit  into  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  after  this,  of  ascertaining 
how  the  troopa  had  profited  by  his  instruction.  Ma- 
chanidas,  tyrant  of  Laeedsemon,  with  a  numerous  and 
powerful  army,  was  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Aa  soon,  then, 
as  intelligence  was  brought  that  he  had  attacked  the 
Mantincans,  Philopo?men  took  the  field  against  him, 
and  defeated  and  slew  him.  The  Lacedemonians  lost 
on  this  occasion  above  8000  men,  of  whom  4600  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field.  The  Ach-eans,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  valour  of  Philopoemen,  set  up  at  Delphi 
a  brazen  statue,  representing  htm  in  the  very  act  of 
slaying  the  tyrant.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
he  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  for,  hawing  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  a  naval  battle  with  Nabis.  the  suc- 
cessor of  Machanidas,  he  waa  not  only  defeated,  but 
in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the  leaky  condition  of 
his  own  vessel,  which  was  an  old  one  fitted  up  far  the 
occasion.  His  want  of  skill,  however,  on  thia  element 
was  amply  compensated  not  long  after  by  a  victory 
over  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Na- 
bia  in  peraon,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cot  off. 


(tnd.  Nabis),  Pbilopremen  performed  another  ibiuv- 
guiahed  service  for  his  countrymen,  by  inducing  » e 
Spartans  to  join  the  Acha»an  league.  Sparta,  wdtni, 
waa  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance  to  tat  cob- 
federacy,  of  which  ahe  was  now  become  s  raetcobcr. 
It  was  also  a  most  acceptable  service  to  the  pnsnpil 
Lacedemonians,  who  hoped  henceforth  to  have  hua  Un 
the  guardian  of  their  newly-recovered  freedom.  Hu- 
mp sold,  therefore,  the  house  and  property  of  Nabs 
by  a  public  decree,  they  voted  the  metsey,  v/sico 
amounted  to  120  talents,  to  Pbilopotmen.  and  detti- 
mined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  fmn  taeu  owe 
number.  But  so  high  waa  the  private  character  of  tat 
illustrious  Mrpalnpolitan.  that  it  was  a  difficult  aniler 
to  rind  any  individual  who  would  venture  to  sprat  to 
hirn  on  the  subject  At  last,  one  Timolaus,  «bo  wti 
connected  with  Philopcemen  by  the  ties  of  bosp-uhtv, 
undertook  the  task ;  but  when  he  went  to  Megalopolis, 
snd  observed  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  his  prmu 
life,  he  uttered  not  a  word  respecting  the  present ,  bet, 
having  assigned  another  cause  for  hia  visit,  returned  w 
Lacedrrmon.  He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  still 
could  not  mention  the  money.  In  a  third  visit, b*bV 
troduced  the  subject  with  much  hesitation,  and  stated 
to  him  the  kind  intentions  of  Sparta.  But  Phileprr- 
men  immediately  declined  the  offer,  and,  going  huaself 
to  I,aceda»mon,  advised  the  people  not  to  tempt  tat  ,j 
pood  with  the  rnonev,  but  to  employ  it  rather  m  »iksv 
mg  the  opposition  of  the  bad.  And  yet  it  was  io  this 
same  city  that  he  afterward  inflicted,  as  the  general  of 
the  Acha'Bti  league,  an  act  of  aevere  intimidation  ;  fc* 
Ijacedaemoit  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  rom-n't, 
her  walls  were  demolished  by  Philopcemen,  the  tatu- 
unions  of  Lycorgus  were  abolished,  and  the  laws  of 
the  Achreans  were  established  in  their  room.  V: 
long  alter  this  the  city  of  Mcasene  withdrew  from  tat 
Achs?an  league,  and  a  war  was  the  consequence,  i* 
winch  the  forces  of  the  confederacy  proved  aliog«»« 
superior,  until  their  success  waa  turned  into  fwraroir.! 
by  a  great  and  most  unexpected  disaster.  Philop*- 
men  was  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  passing  with  i 
small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difficult  defile  I> 
was  thought  that  he  might  have  escaped  by  tbesidof 
some  lipht-armed  Thracians  and  Cretans  in  bi»  bud: 
but  he  would  not  quit  the  horsemen,  whom  be  hid 
recently  selected  from  the  noblest  of  the  Acbnn>; 
and,  while  he  was  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  bravrif 
covering  the  retreat,  his  horse  fell  under  hint-  H* 
was  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  by  recent  r*»* 
ntss  ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless  under  b» 
horae  till  he  was  found  by  the  Messenians.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  waa  in  hia  favour,  since  it  waa  remember-d 
that  the  Messcnian  state  had  formerly  received  **■ 
portant  benefits  at  his  hands  ;  but  the  magistrates were 
hostile,  most  of  them  having  been  the  authors  of  d* 
revolt,  end  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  Philopfoea 
should  die.  He  waa  accordingly  compelled  to  dnnk 
a  cup  of  poison.  His  eulogy  ia  summed  up  by  Pohh 
ins  with  the  words,  that  in  forty  years,  during  vduca 
he  played  a  distingutahed  part  in  a  democrat**!  com- 
munity, he  never  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  people, 
though  he  apoke  and  acted  freely  and  boldly,  narevo 
courted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  compliance.— w  • 
have  a  biopra  phy  of  him  by  Plutarch.  (Petfjf*-  *• 40- 
—Id.,  2,  67,  st'qq.— Id.,  11,  10,  Ac. — P/atf.  i*  r*->, 
Philostratts,  I.  Flavins,  sumamed,  foediatmcuoB' 
sake,  the  elder,  waa  the  son  of  Philostratus  of  Um 


who  is  represented  to  ua  — 

of  his  time  He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  fcrp- 
timiua  Severus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  under  Alexander.  It  we*  to  please  the  Emprew 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Severua,  who  bad  •  mag  predilec- 
tion for  literary  pursuits,  that  Philostratus  composed 
the  most  famous  of  hie  works,  the  Lift  <f  Aptdomt 
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of  Tya.no.  ( ' AiroKhuviov  row  Tvta>iue  fiioc),  a  well- 
known  charlatan  and  wonder-worker,  whom  his  biog- 
rapher  wishes  to  represent  aa  a  aupernatuml  being 
Hence  Lunopius  of  Sardis,  in  speaking  of  this  book, 
remark*.,  that,  instead  of  being  called  the  Life  of  Apol- 
tooiua,  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  a  History  of  the  visit  of 
God  unto  men  {6iov  ririar/fuav  ic  uvdpuTrove  tfeo'u 
ga?.uv)    Three  writers  before  the  tunc  of  Philostra- 
tus bad  given  Livea  of  Apollonius,  namclv,  Damia  of 
lNinus,  his  friend,  and  two  unknown  writers,  Majiimus 
whI  M«raKcnea.    Their  works  were  of  service  to 
Philostratus  in  framing  his  compilation  ;  a  compilation 
entirely  destitute  of  critical  arrangement,  filled  wgh 
the  most  absurd  fables,  and  swarming  with  geograph- 
ical errors  and  with  anachronisms.    And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  so  serious  defects,  the  work  is  usefu 
lor  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
end  the  history  of 'the  emperors  who  reigned  after 
Ne«>.— A  question  naturally  presents  itself  in  relation 
to  this  aiogular  p.ece  of  biography.    Did  Philostratus, 
in  writing  it,  wish  to  parody  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  divine  founder  of  our  religion  ?    It  is  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  such  an  intention.    Various  par- 
ticulars in  the  biography  of  Apollonius,  such  as  the 
annunciation  of  his  nativity,  made  to  his  mother  by  Pro- 
teus ;  the  incarnation  of  this  Egyptian  divinity  in  the 
person  of  Apollonius  ;  the  miracles  by  which  hia  birth 
was  accompanied  ;  those  that  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
dividual himself;  and  his  ascension  into  heaven,  ap- 

{)car  borrowed  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  and  within 
ess  thin  a  century  after  Philostratus  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  Dioclesian,  Hieroclcs  of  Nicomedia  opposed 
this  work  to  the  gospels.    Huet  was  the  first  that  as- 
cribed an  evil  intention  lo  Philostratus  tDetnonstr 
Evang.  Propos.,  9,  c.  147);  while  the  opposite  side 
u  maintained  by  Me.ners  (Gcsch.  der  Wtssensch  , 
6lc  ,  vol.  1,  p.  258)  and  by  Tiedemann  {Grist  der 
Sptculut.  Philos,  vol.  3,  p.  1 16)  —  Ph.lostratus  has 
also  left  ua,  under  the  title  of  Tfyui*d  (Heroica),  the 
fabulous  history  of  twenty-one  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war    This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Phoenician  mariner  and  a  vinedresser  of  Thrace,  who 
had  heard  all  these  particulars  from  the  lips  of  Proles- 
ilau*.    Another  work  is  the  Eix&ver,  in  two  hooka.  It 
is  »  discourse  on  a  gallery  of  pointings  which  was  at 
JSapIes  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  arts  at  this  period.    We  have  also  the 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  (Bun  lo<fioruv),  in  two  books, 
the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  philosophical  soph- 
ists, the  second  those  of  the  rhetorical.    The  former 
are  twenty. fix  in  number ;  the  latter  thirty-three.  It 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  tbc  sophists  of  the  day,  their  vanity  and  impudence, 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  their  corrupt  morals  •  a 
living  picture,  in  fine,  of  the  fall  of  the  art  and  the  cor- 
ruption  of  literary  men.    There  exist  also  from  the 
pen  of  Philostratua  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
in  the  Anthology.    There  are  only  two  editions  of  the 
entire  works  of  Philostratus  ;  that  of  Morell.  Pant 
mtS,  fol.  and  that  of  Olearius,  Lips ,  1709,  (of 
The  Utter  is  the  better  one  of  the  two.  although  in 
numerous  instances  it  only  copies  the  errors  of  the 
former.    Olearius  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  his 
own  use  the  notes  of  Rcinesius,  written  on  the  mar- 
gin of  a  copy  of  Morell's  edition,  which  he  obtained 
from  too  library  of  Zeitz  ;  and  then  to  have  destroyed 
this  copy.    {Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol  3,  p.  235  ) 
In  I  SI*,  Hoissonade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
Heroic,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo.  and  Welcker 
an  edition  of  the  FAkoi <rr  of  both  the  elder  and  younger 
Philostratus,  with  archaeological  illustrations  by  him- 
self, and  a  commentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  Lips.,  1825. 
8vo.    Among  tho  works  that  may  be  consulted  in  re- 
lation to  Philostratus  are  the  following:  Baden,  de 
mrtr  et  judirio  Phtlostrati  in  descnhtndis  imaginibus, 
Hsfn.,  1792,  4to. — Bekke-i  Specimen  var.  Uct.  et  ob- 
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*"7f  •  '*  PMostratvm,  Arc.  F.  Crevxeri  Annot , 
Hcidelb,  1818,  Sro.-fiamaXrr,  Lectiones  Ph.lostra- 
Ua,  LVgd.  Bat.  per,  ],  1816,  8vo  -  -Heync,  Philos- 
trati  imagines,  dec,  Gothng.,  1796,  1801  {Progr) 
M -Jacobs,  Exercitattones  Critical  in  script  vet 

n  i  ^P'J  ,797,  8vo  A  nePhew  of  'bo  former.' 
called  for  distinction*  sake,  Philostratus  the  youne- 
cr     He  was  the  author  of  a  work  which  has  conic 

u    ™  V  UndeT  lhc  t,t,e  rf  (I'ke  that  of  the 

elder  Philostratus).    It  is  contained  in  a  single  book 

j9!  *  dc,criPt|on  of  paintings  that  have  actually 
exited,  than  a  collection  of  subjects  for  artists  This 
work  is  commonly  printed  along  with  the  E/*<W  of 
the  elder  Ph.lostratus.  The  latest  and  best  edition  is 
that  of  Welcker,  Lips.,  1825,  8vo.  {Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  4,  p  288.  stoq  ) 

Philotas,  son  of  Pannenio.    He  distinguished  him- 
self  on  many  occasions,  but  was  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  against  the  life  of  Alexander.    The  mon- 
arch was  encamped  at  Artacoana  when  information  of 
this  design  was  brought  to  him.    The  informer  waa 
■  M>y  of  infamous  character,  and  the  persona  accused 
were  officera,  though  not  of  exalted  rank     The  in- 
former  said,  that  he  had  at  first  told  hia  secret  to  Phi- 
Iotas,  who  had  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but  who  had 
taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alex- 
ander s  person,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
king.    This  threw  strong  suspicion  on  Phifotas.  who, 
however,  was  not  implicated  by  either  the  informer  or 
any  of  the  accused  in  their  confessions.    But  Cralerna 
who  had  an  old  jealousy  against  Philotas,  on  account 
of  the  favour  which  the  latter  enjoyed  with  the  king 
encouraged  the  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who  recol- 
ected  what  Philotas  had  said  at  the  time  when  the 
former  claimed  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father,  that  he 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to  serve  a  man  that  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  a  god.    Craterua  had  also,  for  some 
time  previous,  bribed  a  courtesan  intimate  with  Philo- 
tas, who  reported  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to  the  king, 
all  tho  boastful  vapourings  and  exprcasiona  of  discon- 
tent uttered  by  Philotas  in  his  unguarded  moment*, 
n  short,  Alexander,  according  to  Quintua  Curtiua,  was 
induced  to  order  Philotas  to  be  tortured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hephestion 
and  others  of  the  king's  companions.   Cumius,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Philotas,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  against  the  accused,  for  fear,  it  waa  supposed, 
of  being  thought  an  abettor  of  his  brother-in-law.  The 
torture  was  administered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Philotas.  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed, 
though  in  vague  terms,  that  he  had  conspired  against 
the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that  his  father  Pannenio 
was  cognizant  of  it     This  being  considered  sufficient 
evidence,  Philotas  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  Parmc- 
nio  suflered  not  long  after  him.    ( Vut.  Pannenio  — 
Qumt.  Curt.,  6,  7,  18— yirrian,  Exp.  Al.,  3,  26, 
"11  : 

Pmii.ox8nu§,  I.  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cythera 
born  439  B.C.  He  is  highly  praised  as  a  d.thvrambic 
poet  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  inhabitants' of  Cy- 
ihera  having  been  subjected  by  the  Lacedrmonians 


O   J  —    "J    -----   »  r  I  i'     I  1 .11 

I  hiloxenus,  while  still  a  boy.  came  as  a  slave  into  the 
hands  of  a  Spartan,  and  afterward  into  those  of  tho 
younger  Melanippides,  who  instructed  him  in  the  po- 
etic art.  and  gave  hun  his  freedom.  Philoxenus  lived 
subsequently  at  the  court  of  DionysioS  the  elder,  ty. 
rant  of  Syracuse,  where  he  acquired  the  character  ol 
a  bon  vivant  and  a  wit.  Dionysius,  on  one  occasion, 
ga  ve  him  one  of  his  dramas  to  correct,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  run  his  pen  through  the  whole.  The  of- 
fended tyrant  sent  him  to  the  quarries,  and  the  poet  la 
said  to  have  there  composed  the  best  of  his  dramas, 
entitled  Cyclops.  jf2lian  says,  that  the  hole  or  cham- 
ber in  which  he  wrote  his  play  waa  shown  a  long  time 
after  to  strangers,  and  went  by  the  poet's  name.   ( Vtr 
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Hist.,  12,  44.)  Philoxenus  «u  afterward  reatored  to 
favour,  and  the  tyrant,  imagining  that  be  would  now 
rind  in  him  a  more  complimentary  critic,  invited  him 
lo  attend  the  reading  of  one  of  hia  poema.  Philoxe- 
nus,  after  enduring  the  infliction  for  a  while,  rose  from 
bis  seat,  and,  on  being  asked  by  Dionysius  whither  he 
was  going,  coolly  replied,  "  To  the  quarries  .m  (iVi'cof. 
Damatc,  ap.  Stub.,  13,  16,  p.  145.  —  Suid  ,  ».  v. 
Lnayi  (it  etq  ru(  ).arouia(.  —  Id.,  §.  v.  harofila^. — 
Hellad  ,  ap.  Phot.,  Cud  ,  279.)  Eustathius  gives  a 
curious  account  of  his  having  escaped  on  this  occasion, 
by  dexterously  using  a  word  susceptible  of  a  double 
meaning.  Dionysius,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
atory,  read  one  of  his  tragedies  to  Pluloxt-titis,  and  then 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  play  it  appeared  lo  him  to 
be  The  poet  answered,  '•  A  tad  one"  (»Urpu), 
meaning  sad  stuff;  but  Dionysius  thought  he  meant  a 
drama  full  of  pathos,  and  took  his  remark  as  a  com- 
pliment. (Eustath.  ad.  Od.,  p  1691  )  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Plut  ,  200),  Philoxenus 
was  sent  lo  the  quarries  for  having  rivalled  the  iy,rant 
in  the  affections  of  a  concubine  named  Galaiaa 
Having  escaped,  however,  from  litis  confinement,  lie 
fled  to  his  native  island,  and  there  avenged  himself  by 
writing  a  drama,  in  which  Dionysius  was  represented 
under  the  character  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  enam- 
oured of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The  allusion  was  the 
more  galling,  as  Dionysius  laboured  under  a  weakness 
of  sight,  or,  more  probably,  saw  well  with  only  one  of 
his  eyes.  (Sckol  ad.  Arittoph.,  I  c  —  Compare  Ath(~ 
nttus,  1,  p.  7.) — The  reputation  of  Philoxenus  rested 
more,  however,  upon  his  lytic  than  upon  bia  dramatic 
productions.  Athenams  has  preserved  some  extracts 
from  his  works,  particularly  one  from  hia  comic,  or, 
rather,  burlesque  poem,  entitled  Atirrvov,  or  "  The  En- 
tertainment." Philoxenus  was  noted  for  his  gluttony, 
and  AthensBua  records  a  wish  of  his  (8,  p.  341,  d.),  that 
he  might  have  a  throat  three  cubits  long,  in  order  that 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  tasting  of  his  food  might 
be  the  more  prolonged.  (Compare  Jilian,  10,  9.) 
He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit,  io  eating  a  poly- 
pus two  cubits  in  size.  (Atheneeut,  8,  p.  341. — 
Sekoll,  Geich.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  206  )— U.  A  native 
of  Leucadta.  Bbckh  considers  this  one  to  have  been 
the  glutton,  and  the  Cytherean  the  poet.  (Sehdll, 
Geneh.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  207,  Anm.  1.)— III.  or 
Flavius  Philoxenus,  waa  consul  A.D.  625,  and  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin-Greek  Lexicon, 
in  which  the  Latin  words  were  explained  in  Greek. 
H.  Stephens  gave  this  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  his  "  Glotsaria  duo  e  titu 
retustatu  eruta,"  Paris,  1573,  fol.  It  appears  under 
the  name  of  Philoxenus  in  the  collection  of  Bonav. 
Vulcaniua.  It  forms  part  also  of  the  London  edition 
of  Stephena'a  Thesaurus,  1826.  (Scholl,  Guch.  Lit. 
Gr  ,  vol.  3,  p.  193  ) 

Philyha.  one  of  the  Occanidos,  and  the  mother  of 
Chiron  by  Saturn.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
his  wife  Rhea,  changed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
self into  a  horse.  The  offspring  of  their  love  was  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  half  man,  half  horse.  Philyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  monstrous  shape  of  the  child,  that  she 
prayed  the  gods  to  change  her  form  and  nature.  She 
was  accordingly  metamorphosed  into  the  linden-tree, 
called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks  (♦tAi/pa.  Phi- 
lyra). {Hygtn,/ab.,  138.)  Modern  expounders  of 
mythology,  however,  make  QMpa  equivalent  to  4>(Ai* 
Xypa,"  lyre-laving,*  and  consider  it  a  very  fit  designa- 
tion for  the  mother  of  one  who  waa  so  skilled  in  music 
M  Chiron.   (  Welcker,  Nacht  rag  zur  Tnl.,  p.  53,  nor. ) 

PhilyiIoks,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the  eon  of 
Philyra.    (Virg.,  G.,  3,  550.) 

Phinkus,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor  (or,  according  to  some, 
of  Neptune),  who  waa  gifted  with  prophetic  powers, 
and  reigned  at  Salmydessus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and 
1044 


Orithy ia,  and  became  by  ber  the  father  of  two 
Plexippes  and  Pandion.  Cleopatra  baring  died,  ha 
married  Idea,  the  daughter  of  Dardanus,  who,  bocos> 
ing  jcaloua  of  her  step-children,  maligned  them  to  their 
father,  and  the  latter,  believing  the  t.  Under,  deprived 
them  of  sight  and  imprisoned  them.  According  to 
the  commonly-received  account,  the  gods,  to  pomsh 
him,  struck  him  with  blindness,  and  sent  the  Harpies 
to  torment  him.  These  fell  monsters  came  flying  the 
instant  food  was  set  before  hirit,  carried  off  the  great- 
er portion  of  it,  and  so  defiled  what  they  left  that  no 
mortal  could  endure  to  eat  it.  The  Argonants  com- 
ing to  consult  Pbineus  about  their  future  coarse,  he 
promised  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  their  delud- 
ing him  from  the  Harpies  This  they  undertook  to  do. 
The  table  was  spread  ;  the  Harpies  instantly  descend- 
ed, screaming,  snd  seized  the  viands  Zetes  and  Ca- 
lais, (he  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  then  drew  their  swords 
and  pursued  them  through  the  air.  The  Harpies  flew 
along  the  Propontis,  over  the  .flgean  Sea  and  Greece, 
to  some  islets  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
pursuers  came  up  with  them,  and  were  about  to  slay 
them,  when  Ins,  appearing,  forbade  the  deed,  and  the 
Harpies  were  dismissed,  on  tbeir  taking  a  solemn  oith 
never  more  lo  molest  Phmcus  The  i»Ies  were  thence- 
forth named  the  Strophadcs  {Sr^fodt c,  from  <npt*u, 
"  /o  turn"'),  hccauRc  the  sons  of  Boreas  there  turned 
back  from  the  pursuit  (Apolton  Hh.,  2,  284  ) — The 
legend  of  Phineus  appears  to  have  assumed  a  varietv 
of  shapes  among  the  ancient  writers,  and  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  frequently  made 
the  subject  of  dramatic  composition.  Thus,  there  wasa 
"  Phineus"  composed  hy  ^Cschylus  ;  another  by  Soph- 
ocles ;  not  to  speak  of  inferior  dramatists.  {Heynt, 
ad  Apollod  ,  1,  9,  21  )  One  version  of  the  atory  made 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  because  be 
ponded  out  to  Phryxus  the  route  to  Scythia.  This 
was  given  in  particular  by  Hesiod  in  his  Eexr.  (StXol 
ad  Apollod.  Rhod.,2,  181.)  The  *ame  poet,  accord- 
ing to  Suaho  (4G.'v),  gave  another  legend  elsewhere, 
winch  related  that  Phineus  had  been  carried  off  by  the 
Harpies  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  the  land 
of  t'ne  Galactophagi.  (Compare  Orphtea,v.  C75,  aeqq.) 
Another  account,  mentioned  by  Apollodorua,  made 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Boreas  and  the  Ar- 

fonauta  (Apollod.,  1,  9.  21.  —  Id  ,  3.  15.  4)  ;  while 
hodorus  Sicutus  states,  that  Zetes  and  Calais,  io  con- 
junction wiih  Hercules,  made  war  upon  the  Thraruns, 
liberated  the  two  sons  of  Phineus  from  confinement, 
and  that  Hercules  slew  the  king  himself  in  battle. 
(Dwd  Sic.  4,  44  )  Finally,  some  innovator,  guided 
probiihly  by  this  passage  of  Diodorus,  would  seem  to 
nave  changed  ah'  Bopt'c  in  the  text  of  Apollodorus 
(3,  15,  4),  into  avv  BopcaSatc,  and  hence  arose  an- 
other version  of  the  fable,  that  Phineus  had  been  blind- 
ed by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  for  his  cruel  treatment  of 
their  relatives.  {Heyne,  ad  Apollod,  I.  c.) — II.  The 
brother  of  Cepheus,  King  of  .'Ethiopia.  Andromeda, 
daughter  of  the  latter,  bad  been  promised  him  in  mar* 
riagc  ;  and  whan  ahe  was  given  to  Perseus,  a  contest 
arose,  in  which  Phineus  was  changed  to  stone  by  ike 
Gorgon's  head  which  Perseus  had  brought  with  lutn. 
{Vid.  Andromeda  and  Danae  )  .  v, 

PhintIas,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily,  lo  the  cast  or  Gefc, 
on  the  southern  coaat.  It  waa  founded  hy  Phintias,  a 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  began  to  reign  the  next 
year  after  the  death  of  Agathocles  Phintias  trans- 
ferred to  hia  new  city  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  (Died. 
Sic.,  22,  2),  which  latter  place  from  this  time  became 
deserted  and  ceased  to  exiat.  (Strabo,  272.)  Clover 
makea  Phinliaa  correspond  to  the  modem  Altcst* ; 
but  Mannert  proves  very  conclusively  from  Diodorus 
and  Polybius,  that  it  lay  to  the  east  of  Gela,  not  to  the 
west,  as  it  appears  on  D'Anville'a  map,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  DriUo.  {Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pc  »,  p.  349, 
,eqq  h-U.  A  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  the  year  after  the 
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death  of  Agatbocles.    He  was  the  founder  of  Phintias,  ■ 

•  city  of  Sicily  to  the  east  of  Gels.    (  V%d.  Phintias  I.) 

Pmlkuktuon,  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  which 
rolled  in  waves  of  fire.  Hence  its  name  Q?.tyiOuv, 
from  y  / 1 j  u,  "to  burn."  The  god  of  the  stream  was 
fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  I  he  son  of  Cocytus.  (Stat., 
'  Theb  ,  4,  522.— Senec  ,  Thyest.,  1018.—  Vug.,  Jin., 
6,  264.) 

Pulkoo.v.  I.  a  native  of  Tralles.  in  Lydia,  one  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian'a  freedmen.  He  wrote  a  species  of 
universal  chronicle,  commencing  with  the  first  Olym- 
piad, since  be  regarded  all  that  preceded  this  period 
as  fabulous.  In  Uus  work  he  recounted  all  the  events 
that  had  taken  place  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
during  the  four  years  of  each  Olympiad.  Hence  it 
bore  the  title  of  'Okv/xmovixuv  kqa  Xpovinuv  owa- 
yu)V  ("A  Collection  of  Olympic  Conquerors,  and  of 
Er.iUt  ').  Independently  ol  a  fragment,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  introduction  to  the  work,  we  have 
only  remaining  of  it  what  relates  to  the  176th  Olym- 
piad. Phouus  has  preserved  this  fur  us ;  and  from  this 
it  would  appear  that  Phlegon  confined  himself  to  a 
simple  enumeration  of  facts,  without  taking  any  trou- 
ble about  ornament  of  style,  or  without  accompanying 
his  work  with  any  reflections.  Pbotius,  therefore,  had 
good  reason,  no  doubt,  to  consider  its  perusal  as  some- 
what fatiguing.  The  loss  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
more  to  be  lamented,  since  ancient  historians  in  gen- 
eral neglect  chronology  too  much.  It  was  in  this 
work  that  Phlegon  made  mention  of  the  famous  eclipse 
of  the  sun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, which,  according  to  him,  produced  so  great  an 
obscurity  that  the  stars  were  seen  at  the  sixth  hour  of 
the  day  (12  o'clock  at  noon),  and  which  was  accom- 
panied with  an  earthquake.  It  was  the  eclipse  that  oc- 
curred at  our  Saviour's  crucifixion.  (Euseb.,  ap.  Sun- 
cell.,  p.  325.)  Numerous  works  have  appeared  in 
England  on  this  passage  of  Phlegon,  where  the  eclipse 
is  mentioned.  Among  these,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated :  "  Sykes,  Dissertation  upon  the  Eclipse 
mentioned  by  Phlegon,"  London,  1732,  8vo  —"  The 
Testimony  of  Phlegon  vindicated,  ic  ,  by  W.  Wins- 
ton" London,  1732,  8vo.  To  this  work  there  was  a 
reply  by  Sykes,  to  whom  Whiston  rejoined.— "Phle- 
gon examined  critically  and  impartially,  by  John 
Chapman,"  London,  1743,  8vo,  dee — We  have  re- 
maining two  small  works  of  Phlegon :  one,  entitled 
Hefii  davfiaetuv,  "  Of  vsonderful  Things,"  containing 

•  collection  of  most  absurd  stories,, which  could  only 
have  been  made  by  a  man  equally  destitute  of  critical 
acumen  and  sound  judgment;  the  other  treats  "of  Per- 
son* toko  hate  attained  to  a  very  advanced  old  age 
(il'i't  MaxpoCtuv),  and  is  a  dry  catalogue  of  individu- 
als who  bad  reached  the  age  of  100  to  140  years. 
Pnlegon  was  the  author  of  several  other  works,  which 
are  now  bat,  such  as,  "  An  Abridgment  of  the  Work 
am  the  Olympiads"  a  "Description  of  Sicily,"  a  trea- 
tise "  on  Roman  Festivals,"  another  "  on  the  most  Re- 
wsnrkaole  Points  of  the  City  of  Rome"  and  "a  Life 
of  Hudnan"  Spartianus  informs  us,  that  this  biog- 
raphy was  believed  to  have  been  written  by  the  em- 
peror turns*!/,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  the  name 
«if  freedinan.  (Sport.,  Vtt.  Hadr.,  15.)  Phlegon 
ts  Uwughl  to  have  been  the  author  also  of  a  small 
«ork.  on  "  Females  distinguished  for  Skdl  and  Cour- 
age tn  War"  {Ywaixei  iv  izokefwcoic  ovverai  koi 
uiApeuax),  containing  short  notices  of  Semirainis,  Ni- 
tocris,  dec.  The  best  editions  of  Phlegon  are.  lhat  of 
Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat..  1620,  4to,  and  tha*.  of  Franz, 
Hal  ,  1K22.  8vo,  containing  the  critical  observations 
of  Bast.  The  latter,  however,  which  ia  very  negli- 
gently printed,  does  not  comprehend  the  work  on  re- 
markable womea  This  last-mentioned  production 
svaa  published  by  Heeren,  in  the  Bibliothek  fur  alte 
Ltt  und  Kunst,  Noa.  VI.  and  VII  ,  after  a  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  Escurnl,  which  waa  copied  by  Tychscn, 


I  and  after  another  copy  which  was  in  the  Barberinl 

library  at  Home,  and  which  Holslenius  had  made 
from  a  Florence  MS.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p. 
201,  scqq.) — 11.  One  of  the  four  horses  of  the  sun. 
The  name  means  "  the  Burning  one"  {•PXeyuv,  from 
dXcyu,  "to  burn").  (Omd,  Met  ,  2,  154.)  The 
names  of  the  Sun-god's  steeds  are  different  k  given  by 
different  poets.  (Consult  Munker,  ad  Hygtn,  Jab.t 
183. — Spunhetm,  ad  Calltm  ,  H.  in  Del.,  160.) 

pHLkUKA/l.  the  earlier  name  of  the  peuiuaula  of  Pal- 
lets in  Thrace  (afterward  Macedonia).  The  appella- 
tion is  derived  irom  oX<)u,  "to  burn,"  and  the  place 
was  fabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between  the 
gods  and  the  earth  born  Titans.  The  spot  most  prob- 
ably had  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (Pwd., 
Nem.,  1,  100. — Schol.  et  Bockh,  ad  toe.}—  II.  More 
commonly  Phlegrai  Campi,  a  region  of  Italy,  respect- 
ing which  a  tradition  was  related  similar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  ( Vtd.  Phlegra  I.) 
The  territory  ol  Italy  thus  denominated  formed  part 
of  aucienl  Campania,  and  appears  to  have  experienced 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  destructive  effects  of  sub- 
terraneous fires.  Here  we  find  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  the 
Solfatcrra,  still  smoking,  as  the  poets  have  pretended, 
from  Jupiter's  thunder  ,  the  Monte  Nuovo,  which  was 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  on 
the  day  of  St.  Michael's  feast,  in  the  year  1538;  the 
Monte  Barbara,  formerly  Muna  Gaurus ;  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil;  the  noxious  and  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernua 
and  Acheron,  dec.  It  is  not  improbable  lhat  tbesa 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  first  voyages  to 
tho  coast,  snd  lhat  they  were  afterward  embellished 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets. 
(Plm  ,  3,  b.—Sil.  ltal.,  8.  540  —  Propcrt.,  1,  20,  8.) 

PHLEuYiB  (*A*yvci).  the  followers  of  Phlegyas,  in 
Bceotia.    (Kid.  Phlegyas.) 

I'hlkutas,  son  of  Mars  and  Chrysogenea,  the 
daughter  of  Halmus.  Pausaniaa  rclalea  (0,  34),  lhat 
the  country  about  Orcbomcnus  in  Breotia  was  first 
possessed  by  Andreus,  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus, 
who  named  il  from  himself  Andrei's.  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Eleocles,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Graces.  Eteocles  gave 
a  portion  of  his  territory  to  Halmus,  the  son  of  Sisy- 
phus of  Corinth,  to  whose  posterity,  on  Eteocles  dy- 
ing chitdiess,  the  kingdom  came  :  for  Halruua  had 
two  daughters,  Chrysogenea  and  Chryse,  the  former 
of  whom,  aa  we  have  already  said,  became  by  Mart 
the  mother  of  Phlegyas  ;  the  latter  bore  to  Neptune  s 
son  named  Minyaa.  Phlegyas  obtained  the  dominion 
after  Eteocles,  and  named  the  country  Phlegyomtis. 
He  also  built  a  city  called  Phlegya,  mlo  which  he 
collected  the  bravest  warriors  of  Greece.  These  sep- 
arated themselves  from  ihe  other  people  of  the  coun- 
try, and  took  to  robbing  and  plundering.  They  even 
ventured  to  assail  and  burn  the  temple  of  Delphi :  and 
Jupiter,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  destroyed 
them  with  lightning  and  pestilence.  A  few  only  es- 
caped to  Phocis.  {Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  346.)— 
The  Phlegyana  are  regarded  by  Buttmann  aa  belong- 
ing to  the  uuiversal  tradition  of  an  impious  people  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven.  Muller  regards 
the  Phlegyana  as  being  the  same  with  the  Lapithaa 
and  the  military  class  of  the  Mmyans.  Their  name 
probably  (*)*yiai,  from  **iyu,  "to  burn")  gave  oc- 
casion to  ihe  legend  of  their  destruction.  (Ketghtlry, 
I.  c.) 

Phlios,  a  small  independent  republic  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, adjoining  Corinth  and  Sicyon  on  Ihe  north, 
Arcadia  on  the  west, and  the  Nemean  andClcona-an  dis- 
tricts of  Argolis  on  the  south  and  southeast  (Strabo, 
382.)  It  is  sometimes,  however,  referred  to  Argolis, 
since  Homer  represents  it,  under  the  early  name  of 
Arethyrea,  aa  dependant  on  the  kingdom  of  Mycena*. 
(//.,  2,  569.)  The  remains  of  the  city  of  Phlius  are 
to  be  seen  not  far  from  Agios  Giorgios,  on  the  road 
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to  the  Lak«  of  Stjmphalus  in  Arcadia.  (Gell,  Itin.  of 
the  Morea,  p.  169.) 

Phocca,  a  maritime  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
southwest  of  Cyma,  and  the  most  northern  of  the 
Ionian  cities.  It  was  founded,  as  Pausamas  reports, 
by  some  emigrants  of  Phocis,  under  the  guidance  of 
two  Athenian  chiefs,  named  Philogenes  and  Damon. 
The  city  was  built,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cymxans, 
on  part  of  their  territory  ;  nor  was  it  included  in  the 
Ionian  confederacy  till  its  citizens  had  consented  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  government  princes  of  the  line 
of  Codrus.  Its  favourable  situation  for  commerce 
made  it  known  from  a  very  early  period;  and,  as  Mile- 
tus enjoved  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  so  Phocxa  had  become  possessed  of  great  man- 
time  ascendancy  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Toe  colony  of  Alalia  in  Corsica  was  of  Pho- 
csean  origin,  and  Phocxan  vessels  traded  to  Tartessus 
and  the  southwestern  coast  of  Spain.  It  was  in  these 
distant  voyages,  no  doubt,  that  their  long  vessels  of 
fifty  oars,  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  commonly  employed  ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  em- 
ployed ships  of  this  construction.  (Herod.,  1,  163.) 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Phocxans  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  and 
Spain.  Tartessus  was  the  spot  which  they  most  fre- 
quented ;  and  they  so  conciliated  the  favour  of  Argan- 
thonius,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  he  sought  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  settle  in  his  dominions. 
On  their  declining  this  offer,  he  munificently  presented 
them  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  strong  line  of  fortifications  around  their  city, 
a  precaution  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median 
empire  seemed  to  render  necessary.  The  historian 
observes,  that  the  liberality  of  the  Iberian  sovereign 
was  attested  by  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  which  were 
several  stadia  in  length,  and  by  the  size  and  solid  con- 
struction of  the  stones  employed.  Phocxa  was  one 
of  the  first  Ionian  cities  besieged  by  the  army  of 
Cyrus  under  the  command  of  Harpagus.  Having  in- 
vested the  place,  he  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, declaring  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  token 
of  submission  if  they  would  pull  down  one  battle- 
ment of  their  wall,  and  consecrate  one  dwelling  in 
their  city.  The  Phocxans,  aware  that  to  comply  with 
this  demand  was  to  forfeit  their  independence,  but 
conscious  also  of  their  inability  to  resist  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Cyrus,  determined  to  abandon 
their  native  soil,  and  seek  their  fortune  in  another 
clime.  Having  formed  this  resolution,  and  obtained 
from  the  Persian  general  a  truce  of  one  day,  under  the 
pretence  of  a  wish  to  deliberate  on  his  proposal,  they 
launched  their  ships,  and,  embarking  with  their  wires 
and  children,  and  their  most  valuable  effects,  sailed  to 
Chios.  On  their  arrival  in  that  island,  they  sought  to 
purchase  the  (Enussx,  a  neighbouring  group  of  isl- 
ands, belonging  to  the  Chians;  but  the  people  of  Chi- 
os, fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce  from 
such  active  neighbours,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  Phocxans  resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica, 
where,  twenty  years  prior  to  these  events,  they  had 
founded  a  town  named  Alalia.  Defore  sailing  thither, 
however,  they  touched  at  Phocxa,  and.  having  sur- 
prised the  Persian  garrison  left  there  by  Harpagus, 
put  u  to  the  sword.  They  then  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  until  a  mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the 
sea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  one  half 
of  their  number,  overcome  by  the  feelings  which  the 
sight  of  their  city  recalled  to  their  minds,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it  a  second  time.  The  rest 
continued  their  voyage  to  Corsica,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  their  countrymen  already  settled  in  the  isl- 
and During  the  five  vears  iu  which  they  remained 
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there,  they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  sur- 
rounding nations  by  their  piracies  and  depredations,  so 
that  at  length  the  Tuscans  and  Carthaginians  united 
their  forces  to  check  these  aggressors  and  destroy  then 
power.  The  hostile  fleets  met  iu  the  Sardinian  sea. 
and,  after  a  most  obstinate  engagement,  the  Phocx- 
ans succeeded  in  besting  off  the  enemy.  They  sus- 
tained, however,  so  great  a  ioss  in  the  conflict,  arid 
their  ships  were  so  crippled,  that,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  contest  against  their  powerful 
foes,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Corsica,  and  proceed 
to  Khegium  in  Italy.  Soon  after  their  arrival  in  that 
port,  they  were  persuaded  to  settle  at  Velia  or  Ela » 
in  Lucania,  by  a  citizen  of  Posidonia.  This  new  col- 
ony became,  in  process  of  time,  a  considerable  and 
flourishing  town  (Herod  ,  1,  163,  seqq  ) — It  is  re- 
markable that  Herodotus,  in  this  detailed  account  of 
the  settlements  made  at  different  times  by  the  Phocx- 
ans,  should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  celebrated  of  their  foundations,  namely  Mes- 
silia,  or  the  modem  Marseille,  which  he  notices  only 
once,  and  that  incidentally,  and  not  as  a  Phocxan  col- 
ony (5,  9).  Thucydides,  however,  distinctly  ascribes 
the  origin  of  that  city  to  the  Phocxans  (I,  13),  as  also 
Strabo,  who  enters  very  fully  into  the  history  of  that 
event.  (Strah  ,  179,  seqq.—Id.,  647. — Compare  Lh., 
5,  34  —  Athencrut,  13,  p  576  —Steph.  By*  ,  :  t 
Slnooa/.ia  )  It  is  probable  that  Massilta  had  been  al- 
ready founded  by  the  Phocxans,  before  they  were 
forced  by  the  Persians  to  abandon  Ionia  ;  and  that  the 
Corsican  settlement  was  but  an  offset  of  the  principal 
colony  — Phocxa  still  continued  to  exist  under  tbe 
Persian  dominion,  but  greatly  reduced  in  population 
and  commerce.  This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  its 
having  been  able  to  contribute  only  three  ships  to  the 
combined  fleet  of  the  revolted  Ionians  assembled  at 
Lade.  Little  mention  is  msdc  of  Phocxa  subsequent 
to  the  events  of  this  insurrection.  (Thucyd.,  8,  31.) 
Some  centuries  later,  however,  it  is  described  by  Livy 
as  a  town  of  some  size  and  consequence,  on  occasion 
of  its  being  besieged  by  a  Roman  naval  force,  in  tbe 
war  against  A nliocnus.  (Lh.,  ST, SI.)  "  The  town." 
says  the  historian,  "  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay.  and 
is  of  an  oblorfg  shape  The  wall  encompasses  a  spec 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  then  contracts 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  form,  which  place  they 
call  AafiTTttp  (Lampter,  or  'ike  Kghthouse').  The 
breadth  here  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  paces  ;  and 
a  tongue  of  land,  atrctching  out  about  a  mrle  towards 
the  sea.  divides  the  bay  nearly  in  the  middle,  as  if 
with  a  line,  and  where  it  is  connected  with  the  mam 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  so  aa  to  form  two  very 
safe  harbours,  one  on  each  side.  The  one  that  fronts 
the  south  is  called  Naustatbmoa,  the  station  for  ships, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  capable  of  eoataia- 
ing  a  vast  number ;  the  other  is  close  to  Lampter." 
\\  a  r.in  trace  the  existence  of  Phocxa  throagh  tbe 
Cxsars  by  means  of  its  coins,  and  Pliny  (5.  31  X  and 
even  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
with  the  help  of  tbe  annalists  and  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters (Hirrori.  Syntti.,  p.  166  — Ael.  Coats/  Epk  ei 
Cvnnl.  Chalccd  )  VVe  learn  from  Michael  Ducas(4aa  . 
p.  89),  that  a  new  town  was  built  not  far  froao  tbe  an- 
cient site,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  P*l*o  Pksf- 
gjg,  hv  some  Genoese,  in  ths  reign  of  A  mural h  Tbj», 
as  Chandler  informs  lis  (Travels  ia  Asia  Aftasr,  p. 
96),  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  mentioned  above  m 
Livy *s  description.  ( Cramer's  Asia  .Viaar.  vol  l.p. 
330,  teqq.  —  Re  until,  Gtfgrapky  •/  Western  Asm, 
vol.  !,p  5) 

PVOCION,  *  celebrated  Athenian,  born  about  4M> 
B.C.  A  common,  but,  perhaps,  loo  easily-received 
tradition,  made  him  of  obscure  origin,  and  the  son  of 
a  turner.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  certainty  Tecsived  a 
careful  education,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Pfcto, 
and  afterward  of  Xenocrates.    Phociou  was  remark 
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afl»-j,  u\  a  corrupt  sge,  lor  punty  and  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, and,  though  he  erred  in  his  political  views,  yet 

of  a  virtuous  and  excellent  man.    Hta  6rst  service  in 


warfare  was  under  Chebrias,  to  whom  be  proved  him- 
self, on  many  occasions,  of  signal  utility,  urging  him  on 
when  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  endeavouring  to 
bring  htm  to  act  coolly  when  unreasonably  violent. 
Ia  this  way  be  eventually  Rained  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy over  that  commander,  so  that  Cbabriaa  intrusted 
bun  wnh  tlte  most  important  commissions,  and  assign- 
ed to  him  the  most  prominent  commands.  In  the 
naval  bsttie  fought  off  Naios,  Phocion  hail  charge  of 
the  loft  wing  of  the  fleet,  and  contributed  essentially, 
by  his  gallant  bearing,  to  the  Kiicce*s  of  the  day.  The 
Athenian*  began  now  to  regard  him  as  one  who  gave 
promise  of  distinguished  usefulness  to  the  stale.  In 
entering  on  public  affairs.  Phocion  appears  to  have  ta- 
ken Arislides  and  Pericles  for  his  models,  and  to  have 
to  attain  to  eminence  in  both  civil  and 


military  affairs,  a  union  of  characters  by  no  means 
common  in  his  tune.  He  was  elected  general  rive- 
and- forty  times,  without  having  once  attended  at  the 
election;  having  been  always  appointed  in  his  absence, 
at  the  free  motion  of  Ins  countrymen.  This  was  the 
more  honourable  to  htm.  as  Phocion  was  one  who  gen- 
erally opposed  their  inclinations,  >md  never  «<iid  or  did 
tnyihmg  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself  In  his 
military  capacity,  Phocion  Mgnalir.rd  himself  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  He  defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  that  monarch  bad  sent  into  KuUra, 
with  the  view  of  yetting  a  footing  m  that  island  .  lie 
saved  Byzantium  from  Philip;  took  several  of  his 
ships,  and  recovered  many  cities  which  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  his  troops.  As  a  statesman,  however,  Pho- 
cion seems  iesa  deserving  of  praise.  His  great  error 
was  too  strong  an  attachment  to  pacific  relations  with 
Macedon.  a  line  of  policy  which  brought  him  into  di 
reel  collision  with  Demosthenes,  though  it  subsequent* 
h/  secured  for  him  the  favour  of  Alexander  In  this, 
however,  there  was  nothing  corrupt  :  the  principles  of 
Phocion  were  pure,  and  his  desire  for  peace  was  a 
•toeere  one  ;  but  ins  great  fault  wa*  in  despairing  loo 
readily  of  his  country.  Alexander,  to  testify  his  re- 
gard foT  Phocion.  sent  him  a  present  of  100  talents, 
which  Uie  Utter,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused. 
The  same  monarch  offered  him  his  choice  of  one  of 
four  Asiatic  cities;  but  Phocion  again  declined  the 
gift,  and  Alexander  died  soon  afterward.  We  6nd 
Phocion.  at  a  later  period,  in  pursuance  of  bis  usual 
line  of  policy,  opposing  the  Lamimi  war;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  to  Aniipater  to  treat  of  peace,  when 
that  war  had  eventuated  unsuccessfully  for  Athens. 
When  the  city  bad  submitted,  and  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison was  placed  in  Munycftia,  the  chief  authority  at 
Athens  was  vested  in  Phocion,  who  was  recommended 
by  his  superior  character  and  talents,  and  by  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  held  by  Aniipater. 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  however,  new  troubles  com- 


(Kid  Polyspen  hon  )  The  Athenian  peo- 
ple held  an  assembly,  with  every  circumstance  of  tu- 
mult sod  confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  democracy,  and  the  death  or  ban- 
Mment  of  all  who  had  borne  office  in  the  oligarchy,  of 
whom  the  most  conspicuous  was  Phocion.  The  exiles 
fled  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polyspcrchon,  and 
were  sent  bv  him  to  his  father,  and  recommended  to  his 
favour.  They  were  (allowed  thither  by  sn  Athenian 
r,  sent  to  accuse  them  and  to  demand  their  sur- 
Polysperchon  basely  gave  up  the  fugitives, 
in  word,  to  stand  their  trisl.  but,  in  truth,  to  perish  by 
the  parly- fury  of  their  bitterest  enemies.  When  the 
victims  were  brought  before  the  assembly,  their  voices 
were  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  their  judges,  who 
mostly  of  the  persons  newly  restored  U»  a  share 


after  the  victory  of  Antipater.    Every  one  was  hooted 

down  who  attempted  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  accused, 
and  a  tumultuous  vole  was  passed  condemning  all  the 
prisoners  to  death.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  distinguished  rank  sod  respectable  character,  and, 
while  their  hard  fate  affected  many  with  pity  snd  con- 
sternation, there  were  others  who  vented  in  insults 
that  envious  malice  which,  while  its  objects  were  in 
prosperity,  had  been  prudently  suppressed.  One  of 
these  wretches  is  said  to  have  spit  on  Phocion  ss  he 
was  led  to  prison  ;  but  the  outrage  failed  to  ruffle  the 
composure  of  the  captive,  who  only  looked  towards 
the  magistrates  and  asked,  "  Will  no  one  stop  this 


man's  indecency  V  Before  he  drank  the  hemlock  be 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  bis  son  Phocus : 
"  Only,"  he  said,  "  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
Athenians  "  As  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  suf- 
ficient for  all,  and  the  jailer  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fresh  supply,  he  desired  one  of  his  friends  to  satisfy 
the  man,  observing  that  Athens  was  a  place  where 
one  could  net  even  die  for  nothing.  His  body,  ac- 
cording to  law  in  cases  of  treason,  was  carried  to  the 
waste  ground  between  Megaris  and  Attica,  where,  as 
his  friends  did  not  venture  to  take  part  in  the  funeral 
obscipiics,  it  received  the  last  offices  from  the  hands 
of  hirelings  and  strangers.  His  bones  were  collected 
by  a  Meganan  woman,  who  interred  them  by  the  hearth 
of  her  dwelling,  a-*  a  sacred  deposit e  for  better  times. 
When  the  angry  passions  of  the  people  had  subsided, 
the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  revived.  His  bones 
were  brought  hack  to  Athens  and  publicly  interred, 
nr:d  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Ag- 
nomdes,  one  of  those  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
his  condemnation,  had  sentence  of  death  passed  against 
him  by  the  popular  sssembly,  snd  two  of  his  other  ac- 
cusers having  fled  from  the  city,  were  overuken  by 
the  vengeance  of  Phocus.  These  were  effects  of  a 
change  rather  in  the  times  than  in  the  opiniona  of 
men.  But  the  more  the  Athenians  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  prospect  of  permanent  subjection  to  for- 
eign rule,  the  belter  they  were  disposed  to  revere  the 
character  of  Phocion.  Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  might  have  served  bis  country,  like  Nicies, 
with  unsullied  honour.  In  a  later  age  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.  His  lot  fell  on 
dark  and  troubled  times,  when  it  was  difficult  to  act 
with  dignity,  and  when  tbe  best  patriot  might  be  in- 
clined to  despair.  But  be  despaired  snd  yet  acted. 
He  despaired  not  merely  of  bis  country,  which  eny 
one  may  innocently  do ;  but  also  for  her,  which  no 
man  has  a  right  to  do.  He  would  bsve  forced  her  to 
despair  of  herself.  He  resisted  every  attempt  that 
was  made  by  bolder  and  more  sanguine  patriots  to  re- 
store ber  independence.  He  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  life:  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  his  country's  ene- 
mies, as  the  servant  of  a  foreign  master :  content  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  degrading  yoke  which  he 
bad  helped  to  impose.  Towards  tbe  close  of  his  life 
he  descended  lower  and  lower,  constant  only  in  his 
opposition  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  freedom. 
The  fellow  who  spat  on  him.  in  his  way  to  execution, 
wss  perhaps  a  more  estimable  person  than  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  Alliens  as  well 
as  himself.  He  left  a  character  politically  worse  than 
doubtful :  one  which  his  private  worth  alone  redeems 
from  the  infamy  that  clings  to  the  names  of  &  Callime- 
don  and  a  Demades :  a  warning  to  all  who  may  be 
placed  in  like  circumstances,  to  shun  his  example, 
whether  they  value  their  own  peece  or  the  esteem  of 
posterity.  (Phu.,  Vit.  Phoc  —  Thirlvxll'M  Greece, 
vol.  7,  p.  266,  Mf  .) 

Phocib,  a  small  tract  of  country  in  Greece  Proper, 
bordering  on  the  Locri  Ozolsi  snd  Doris  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  and  the  Opuntisn  Locri  to  the  north; 
while  to  tbe  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Boeotian  lex- 
ritory,  and  to  the  south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  (Sire- 
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to,  416.)  It*  appellation  was  said  to  be  derived  from 
Phocua  the  aon  of  ,-Eacus.  (Pautan.,2, 4. — Euitath 
ad  II.,  2,  519.)  The  more  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the 
country  were  probably  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges  ;  hot 
the  name  of  Phociana  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
tho  aicge  of  Troy,  ainco  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
Homer  s  catalogue  of  Grecian  warriors.  (//.,  2, 517.) 
From  Herodotua  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  Phociana  had  been  much  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Theasalians,  and  had  often  successfully  re- 
sisted the  invasions  of  that  people  (8,  27,  aeqq.—Pau- 
tan..  10,  1).  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopyla;  waa 
forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Thessahaus,  who 
had  espoused  the  cause  of  that  monarch,  are  aaid  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Phociana,  to  rav- 
age and  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  territory  of 
this  people.  {Herod.,  6,  32  )  Delphi  and  Parnassus 
on  thia  occasion  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitanta ;  but  numbers  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  com- 

Jelled  to  serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of 
lardonius.  (Herod.,  9.  17.)  They  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-country- 
men in  arms  ;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  root  of  Platca,  arc  said  to  have 
fallen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  (Herod.,  9, 31. 
— Pausan  ,  10.  2.) — A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  a  dispute  arose  respecting  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, which  threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  Greece.  This  edifice  waa  claimed  ap- 
parently by  the  Phociana  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  nation,  whereaa  the  Delphians  asserted  it 
to  bo  their  own  exclusive  possession.  The  Laceda> 
monians  are  aaid  by  Thucydides  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by 
force  of  arms.  The  Atheniana,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Phocians,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
occupy  the  temple,  and  deliver  il  into  their  hands. 
The  aemce  thus  rendered  by  the  Athenians  seems 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  tics  of  friendly  union 
which  already  subsisted  between  the  two  republics. 
(Thuryd ,  3,  95  ) — After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  Pbo- 
cis,  as  we  learn  from  Xenophon,  became  subject  for  a 
time  to  Bceotia  (Hut.  Gr„  6,  5,23),  until  a  change  of 
circumstances  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  small  republic,  and  called  forth  alt  the  energies  of 
the^ people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  had 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Arnphictyona 
foraome  reason,  which  Pausanias  professea  not  to  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
ceived to  be  wholly  unmerited.  Diodorus  asserts  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  their  havu.g  cultivated  a 
part  of  the  Cirrheau  territory  which  had  been  declared 
aacred  (Iff,  23).  By  the  advice  of  Philomelus,  a  Pho- 
cian  high  in  rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree,  and,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, to  seize  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  its  treas- 
ures. This  measure  having  been  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  they  were  thua  furnished  with  abun- 
dant supplies  for  raising  troops  to  defend  their  country. 
(PauMan.,  10,  2.— Diorf.  Sie.,  I  e.)  These  events  led 
to  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  355.  The  Thebans  were  the  first  to 
take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  religion,  which  had  been 
thus  openly  violated  by  the  Phocians  ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  soon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  (heir  leader  Philomelus  perished  in  the  rout  which 
ensued.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  31.—  Pausan  ,  10. 2  )  The 
Phocians,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  this  ill 
success,  and,  having  raised  a  fresh  army,  headed  by 
Onomarchus,  they  obtained  several  important  ad  van 
against  the  Amphictyonic 
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the  accession  of  Philip  of  M  seed  on  to  the  confederacy. 
Onomarchus,  having  united  bis  forces  with  those  of 
Lycophron.  tyrant  of  Pbere,  then  at  war  with  Philip, 
was  enabled  to  vanquish  the  latter  in  two  successive 
engagements,  and  compel  btm  to  evacuate  Thessaiy. 
Philip,  however,  was  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hostil- 
ities and  re-enter  Thessaiy,  when  a  Uurd  battle  waa 
fought,  which  terminated  m  the  discomfiture  ami  death 
of  Onomarchus.  Diodorua  asserts  that  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Philip ;  Pa  us 
nias,  that  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  hi*  own  sold 
(Diod.  Sic,  16,  36  —  Paiunn .,  10,  2  )  He  was 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Phayllua,  who  at  first  appears 
to  have  been  successful,  but  was  at  length  overthrown 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Boeotian  troops  ;  and 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a  disorder  which  terminated 
fatally.  On  bia  death  the  command  devolved  upon 
Phalerus,  who,  according  to  Paosanias  (10,  ty,  was 
his  son,  but  Diodorus  affirms  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Onomarchus.  Thia  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  army  was  intrusted  to  a  commission,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Pbilo,  whose  total  want  of  probity 
aoon  became  evident,  hy  the  disappearance  of  large 
auma  from  the  aacred  treasury.  He  was,  in  conse- 
quence, brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  pot  to  death. 
Diodorua  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  wss  ta- 
ken from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talents  (16, 
56).  Phalaeeos  was  now  restored  to  the  command ; 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  state  nearly  exhaust- 
ed, and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  deemed  all  farther 
resistance  uselesa,  and  submitted  to  the  King  of  Mace- 
don  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  with  his 
troops  to  the  Peloponnesua.  This  convention  pot  as 
end  at  once  to  tho  Sacred  War,  after  a  duration  of 
ten  years,  when  a  decree  was  passed  in  the  Amphic- 
tyonic council,  by  which  it  waa  adjudged  that  the 
walla  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  ahould  be  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council  trans- 
ferred to  tboee  of  Macedonia.  (Diod.  Sic  ,  16,  60  ) 
Phocis,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this  state 
of  degradation  and  subjection,  by  the  assistance  of 
Athena  and  Thebes,  who  united  in  restoring;  its  cities 
in  a  great  measure  to  their  -former  condition.  In  re- 
turn for  these  benefits,  the  Phocians  mined  the  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  by  the  two  republics 
against  Philip  ;  they  alao  took  part  in  the  Lamiac  war 
after  the  death  of  Alexander ;  and  when  the  Gaols 
made  their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Dei- 
phi,  they  are  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  displayed  the 
greatest  seal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  com- 
mon enemy,  as  if  anxious  to  efface  the  recollection 
of  the  disgrace  they  had  formerly  incurred.  (Paws**., 
10,  3.)  Other  passages,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Phoeie,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (do 
Fait.  Ltgat ),  Isocrates  (ad  Phil.),  Aristotle  (Amal. 
Pr,  2,  24).— The  maritime  pert  of  this  province  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  one  day's  sail,  as 
Dicsrarehus  reports  (v.  79),  from  the  border  of  the 
Loeri  Ozola?  to  the  confines  of  Bceotia. 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  147,  see?  ) 

Phoccs,  the  aon  of  Phocion.  He  was 
only  for  a  dissolute  mode  of  life,  and  was  in  no  respect 
worthy  of  his  parent,  although  Phocion  had  sent  bun 
to  Sparta  to  be  trained  after  the  strict  discipline  of 
Lyeurgus.    (Plvt.,  Vit.  Pkoe.) 

PhoctlIdks,  a  gnomic  poet  contemporary  with  The- 
ognis,  arid  a  native  of  Miletus,  whom  Suidas  calls  a 
philosopher,  arid  whose  birth-year  be  makes  to  have 
been  647  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  Olympiad  59  The 
ancient  writers  are  silent  respecting  hia  life,  and  the 
few  genuine  fragments  which  we  possess  of  his  poeme 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  personal  circumstances.  He 
composed  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  which  the  ancients 
ranked,  like  the  productions  of  Theognts,  in  the 
(Itotr.  ad  ffttttl  ]  *ai<  —Id.  it.  c. 
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Dto  Chrysoat.,  Or.,  3,  tail.)    Suidas  says,  bin  verses 

ere  pilk-red  from  the  Sibylline  books,  a  remark  de- 


i,  in  all  probabditv,  from  some  fatberof  the  church, 
and  to  be  understood  iu  just  the  opposite  sense.  In 
order  to  stamp  bia  productions  with  tbe  impress  of 
genuineness,  Phocylidea  found  it  necessary  to  accom- 
pany ibeni  with  tbe  perpetually-recurring  introduction, 
M  This,  too,  is  a  aaying  of  Phocviidoa  ;"  just  as  Tbe- 
ogms.  at  tbe  end  of  his  poem  on  Cyroos,  appended  his 
tame  aa  a  mark  of  literary  property.    What  we  hate 
at  present  remaining  of  Phocylidea  consists,  for  tbe 
mo»t  part,  of  bexsmeters,  and  breathe!)  a  quite  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  Dorian  gnomes  of  Theognis,  with 
which  the  Ionic  precepts  of  tbe  Milesian  poet  are  often 
directly  at  variance.    For  example,  in  place  of  com- 
ing forward  as  an  ardent  defender  of  aristocratical  prin- 
ciples, sud  as  a  martyr  to  bia  political  creed,  tbe  ad- 
vantages of  birth  are  to  him  altogether  indifferent. 
The  contest,  in  fact,  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cratic*! principles  was  by  no  means  so  obstinate  and 
violent  in  tbe  Ionian  ciliea  as  in  those  of  Dorian  ex- 
traction.   There  ia  more  of  a  philosophical  character 
in  the  poetry  of  Phocylidea,  more  reference  to  tbe  com- 
mon weal,  and  a  greater  wiah  to  promote  its  true  in- 
terests, than  in  the  aristocratic  gnomes  of  Theognia. 
He  composed  bis  gnomic  precepts  in  two  or  three  ver- 
ses each,  and  waa  considered  as  not  belonging  to  those 
who  produced  long  continuous  poems,  but  rather  aa 
loving  tbe  philosophical  conciseness  of  separate  and 
individual  proposinona.    The  longest  fragment  we  have 
of  Phocylidea  consists  of  eight  hexameters,  in  which 
he  draws  a  picture  of  the  different  classes  of  females, 
and  compares  them  with  as  many  classes  of  animals. 
In  treating  of  individual  or  personal  subjects,  however, 
he  appears  to  have  employed  tbe  elegiac  measure,  aa 
in  the  esse  of  the  satirical  effusion  against  tbe  island- 
ers of  Leros.    Tbe  verses  of  Phocylidea  were  so  high- 
ly esteemed,  that  they  were  recited  by  the  rbapsodista 
along  with  those  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Archilocbus,  and 
Mtmnermue.    A  poem  that  still  exists,  under  tbe  title 
of  Yioinua  vovdcTuov  (Exhortation),  in  217  hexame- 
ters, is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  bim. 
It  ia  probably  tbe  production  of  some  Christian  writer 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.    The  fragments 
of  Pbocylides  sre  found  in  tbe  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gsisford,  Boissonnade,  and  others.  Schier 
gave  a  separate  edition  of  them  in  1761,  Lip*.,  8vo. 
( HoiU.  GatehuhU  der  Lyruehtn  Dicktk.  der  HeU.,  vol. 
1,  p.  *43,  teqq.—Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  340, 
*<<7 7  ) 

Phoebe,  I.  one  of  the  female  Titans,  the  offspring 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Corius  and  Terra).  From  her 
union  with  Cceus,  another  of  the  Titans,  »prang  bato- 
ns and  Astoria.  The  name  Phoebe  (Aot6rj)  signifies 
the  bright  one  (from  Sua,  "to  throe");  and  Cceua  (Kot- 
ec),  tk*  burning  (from  aaiu,  "to  bum").  (Keight- 
ley'*  Mythology,  p.  64.)— II.  One  of  tbe  names  of  Di- 
ana, or  the  Moon.    (  Vid.  Diana. ) 

Phczbos,  one  of  the  names  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
fuw  "  to  thine."   ( Fid.  Apollo  ) 

Phonics  or  Ph<znicIa  (♦otvi/n?),  a  country  of 
Asia,  extending  along  the  coast  of  Syria,  from  the 
river  Eleutherua  and  the  city  snd  island  of  Aradua,  on 
tbe  north,  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  In  all  prob- 
ability, however,  some  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  below 
Carmel  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  Phoenicia,  and 
hence  Ptolemy  carries  the  southern  limit  of  the  country 
as  far  down  aa  the  river  Chorseus,  on  which  Cmsarea 
lay.  In  general  parlance,  indeed,  the  whole  bne  of 
coast  waa  termed  Phoenicia,  from  Aradua  to  tbe  con- 
fines of  Egypt,  though  the  stricter  limits  are  those  first 
given.  The  tract  of  country  tbus  denominated  waa 
only  35  geographical  miles  from  Aradua  to  Carmel,  or 
100  in  its  greatest  extent.  The  breadth  waa  very 
limited,  the  ranges  of  Libanua  and  Anlihbanua  form-  I 
log  its  utmost  barrier  to  the  oast.  The  surface  of  the 
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I  coontry  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture ;  but,  to  counterbalance  ibis, 
the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbours,  the  fisheries  were 
excellent,  while  the  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior 
afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  neb  supply  of  limber 
for  naval  and  olber  purposes.  Hence  'be  early  pro- 
ficiency which  the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and 
hence  the  flourishing  commercial  citiea  which  coveted 
the  whole  line  of  coast. 

1.  Origin  of  the  name  Phoenicia. 

Respecting  tbe  etymology  of  tbe  name  Pbcrnke  or 
Phoenicia,  various  conjectures  have  been  offered  Bo- 
chart  maintains,  that  the  appellation  comes  from  Bent- 
Anak  (or  Ben- Anak,  contracted  Beanak),  "the  sons 
of  Anak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  tbo 
people  of  Phoenicia  designated  themselves  in  their  own 
language.    From  this  he  says  tbe  Creeks  first  msde 
Phtanac,  and  afterward  Phttnice  and  Phatriz,  soften- 
ing down  the  Oriental  appellation  in  their  usual  way. 
(Bociuirt,  Co.  noun,  1,  1,  tot.  347.)    To  tbia  etymol- 
ogy it  is  well  objected  by  Casenius,  that  the  domestic 
appellation  of  the  Phoenician  race  was  not  Bern- Anak 
or  Ben-Anak,  but  Kenaantm,  and  their  country  Ke- 
naan.   That  tbia  was  tbe  native  name  of  tbe  nation  is 
also  clear  from  the  Phoenician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  Kenaan.    (Gtten.,  Phan.  Monument.,  p.  338, 
not.— Id.  to.,  p.  271.)    The  Punic  settlers  in  Africa, 
moreover,  gave  themselves  the  same  appellation. 
Thus,  St.  Augustine  informs  us,  that  tbe  country -peo- 
ple near  Hippo,  on  being  asked  whence  they  derived 
their  origin,  answered  that  they  were  /tenant,  i.  e., 
Kenasnitee,  or  from  Kenaan.    (Auguttin.,  Expo*,  ad 
Rom. — Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409 — Gc- 
tenxu*,  Gesch.  der  hebr.  Soroche,  dec,  p.  16.) — Equally 
unfortunate  with  Bochart s  is  tbe  etymology  proposed 
by  Arius  Mnntanus  and  others,  who  deduce  Phanica 
and  Phatnicia  from  Phenakim,  contracted  from  Phe- 
Anakim  ("  tbe  Anakim"),  the  prefix  Pla  being  anal- 
ogous, in  their  opinion,  to  the  Egyptian  article  Pi,  as  it 
appears  in  the  term  Pharaoh  (Pi-Ho,  i.  e.,  "tbe  king"). 
The  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  this  as 
against  Bochart's  derivation. — 'There  are  oihcr  Orien- 
tal etymologies;  such  as  Scaliger's,  from  the  Hebrew- 
Phoenician  Prnc  As*  (the  same  with  tbe  proper  name 
Pktnea*) ;  and  Fuller's,  from  tbe  Syriac  panak,  "  to 
bring  up  delicately."    These  scarcely  deserve  men- 
tion, and  certainly  do  nol  need  refutation. — The  moat 
common  opinion,  at  tbe  present  day,  ia  that  which 
makes  the  terms  Phatnice  and  Phoenicia  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  which  deducea  them 
from  the  Greek  term  totvif,  in  its  signification  of  "a 
palm-tree ;"  so  that  Phrenice  or  Phoenicia  will  signify 
14  the  land  of  palm-trees"  or  "  Palm-land."  Geseniue* 
however,  doubts  the  accuracy  of  tbia  explanation,  and 
ia  inclined  to  trace  the  names  in  question  to  ooivii,  in 
its  sense  of  " purple,"  making  Phoenicia,  therefore,  to 
mean  "the  land  of  the  pu>  pit-dye,"  in  allusion  to  tbe 
famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre :  **  Videant  salens 
eruditi,  nine  toivUuv  appellatio  duela  a  fWvtf,  pur- 
pura, cut  ajfme*  *unt  foivoc,  jotvqtie  (11. ,  12,  202), 
purpureus,  sanguineus  (con).  Qovoc),  ^oivioou  rube- 
facio ;  ita  ut  4oiv<£  appellative  purpurarium  dt*%gntt.n 
(Phatn.  Monument.,  p.  338,  not.)   Tbia  suggestion  of 
Gesenius'a  is  must  probably  tbe  true  one,  since  it  is 
more  natural  to  suppose,  that  tbe  purple  cloths  of 
Plxtmcia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  tbo 
Phoenician  traders,  for  a  long  period  before  tbe  Greeks 
themselves  were  allowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vessel* 
tbe  Syrian  coast,  and  become  acquainted  with  tbe 
physical  features  of  the  country. — Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiaa  to  remark,  that  among 
many  of  tbe  Roman  writers,  the  terms  Phatnice*  (Pkrn- 
nieiu*)  and  Poem  (Punieu*)  are  made  so  far  to  differ 
in  meaning,  as  that  the  first  indicates  the  Phoenicians, 
properly  so  called,  snd  the  Utter  their  deacendanta  ca 
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colonist*  in  Africa,  rack  at  tbc  Carthaginians,  dee. 
Thia  distinction,  however,  has  no  good  ground  on 
which  to  rest.  The  term  ♦oi'v<*rrc,  in  Greek,  com- 
prises not  only  the  Phoenicians,  but  alao  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  well  as  the  other  Parti  (Herod  ,  5,  46. — 
Eunp.,  Troad,  222  ad  Find  ,  Pyth,  1,  72). 

a  usage  which  is  imitated  by  the  Latin  poets:  thus  we 
have  in  Siliua  Italicus  (13,  730)  the  form  PhanKtum 
for  J'annrum,  and  (16,  25)  Pltamix  for  Panue.  In- 
deed, the  term  Poenut  is  nothing  more  than  4Wvtf 
itself,  adapted  to  ihc  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  just 
as  from  the  Greek  +o<r<«<o{  comes  the  old  Latin  form 
Panic  us,  found  in  Cato  and  Varro,  and  from  thia  the 
usual  Punieut  (Compare  earrare  and  curare ; 
t,  muma,  and  mvmre ;  pana  and  punio. — Ge- 
semus,  1.  c.—Festut,  ed.  Muller,  p.  241,  Fragm.  e 
Cod.  Farn  ,  L  16.) 

2.  History,  Commerce,  Arts,  &c,  of  the  Phoenician*. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  that  widely  ex- 
tended race  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Ara- 
maean or  Semitic.  To  this  great  family  the  Hebrews 
and  the  Arabians  belonged,  as  well  aa  the  inhabitants 
of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  Phoenicians  themselves, 
according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod ,  7,  89),  and 
Strabo  informs  us,  that  in  the  isles  of  Tyrus  and  Ara- 
dos,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  isles  claimed  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Aradus, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  as  colonics  of  theirs.  (Stra- 
bo, 766.)  The  establishment,  indeed,  of  the  earner 
Phoenician  race  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  enterpri- 
sing habits  which  always  characterized  this  remarkable 
people,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  very  active  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  positive  history,  snd  may  perhaps  furnish  some  clew 
to  the  marks  of  early  civilization  that  are  discovered 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
(Compare  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  163.) — The  loss 
of  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  this  people.  Our  principal  author- 
ities are  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah  Herodotus,  Jose- 
phut,  and  Strabo  help  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In- 
cidental notices  are  found  in  other  writers  also.  The 
Phoenician  towns  were  probably  independent  states, 
with  a  small  territory  around  them  :  the  political  union 
that  existed  among  them  till  the  era  of  the  Persians, 
was  preserved  by  a  common  religious  worship.  The 
town  of  Tyre  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  rest,  being  the  richest  city,  and  containing  the 
temple  of  the  national  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
the  Tyrtan  Hercules.  The  several  citiea  were  gov- 
erned by  supreme  hereditary  magistrate*  named  kings. 
Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  and  a  friend  of  Solomon,  the 
king  of  Israel.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
was  a  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  in  hia 
army.  (Herod,  8,  67)  We  infer  from  a  few  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  writers,  and  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phcenieisns,  that  the  despotism  of  Asia  did 
not  exist  among  them.  The  Sidonians  are  the  first 
people  recorded  in  history  who  formed  a  commercial 
connexion  between  Asia  and  Europe;  the  articles 
which  they  manufactured,  or  procured  from  other  parts 
of  Asia,  were  distributed  by  them  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These  long  voyagea  led  to  colo- 
nial establishments,  and  to  the  diffusion  of  the  useful 
aria.  The  island  of  Cyprus  contained  Phoenician  col- 
onies: they  estsblished  themselves  in  many  of  the 
small  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  precious  metals  were  found.  The  island 
of  Thssus  exhibited,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  mani- 
fest traces  of  their  excavationa.  (Herod.,  6,  47.) 
With  the  early  Greeks  of  the  main  land  the  Phcero- 
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ciana  bad  occasional  commercial  connexions :  they 
furnished  the  natives  with  trinkets  and  female  orna- 
ment*, and  sometimes  carried  off  the  people.  (Hercd,, 
1,1)  Slave-dealing  waa  one  source  of  wealth  to  ibe 
Tynans  (Ezekiel  xxvii.,  12) ;  the  simple  narrative  of 
Eumteua,  in  the  l&lh  book  of  the  Odyesey,  presents  a 
natural  picture  of  thia  practice.  We  know  nothing 
of  Phoenician  settlements  in  Italy ;  but  they  occupied 
Sicily  before  the  Greeka,  and  retired  towards  the 
western  part?,  as  the  nation  became  more  numerous 
and  powerful  in  the  island.  (Thueyd  ,  6,  3.)  The 
great  object  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Phoenicians,  and 
the  seat  of  their  ehief  colonial  establishments,  was  ihe 
southern  part  of  Spain,  or  the  modem  province  of  An- 
dalusia. The  silver- mines  and  the  gold  dust  oi  ibe 
peninsula  made  Spam  to  ihe  Tyriana  what  Peru  once 
was  to  the  Spaniarda.  Not  far  from  the  months  ef 
the  BaHia  are  two  small  islands :  on  one  of  these  the 
Tyriana  founded  the  city  of  Gadetra  or  Gades,  Cadtt, 
and  built  a  temple  to  their  national  god,  which  existed 
even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  waa  justly  considered  a 
curious  monument  of  antiquity.  The  advantageous 
situation  of  (  Jades,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hescule*,  and 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  naturally 
lead  to  voyagea  of  discovery  ;  but  these  were  alwaye 
confined  to  coasting.  Of  these  voyagea  no  records 
are  preserved.  The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  sup- 
plied the  Greeks  and  the  Asiatics  with  two  articles, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  southwestern  angle  of  Britain  and  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  were  tin  and  em- 
ber. With  regard  to  the  first,  however,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Ro- 
mans long  after  them,  traded  for  it  to  the  Caeritendes, 
or  Scilly  Isles,  yet  the  Greeks,  in  all  probability,  ob- 
tained their  supply  of  it  by  an  overland  trade  fr 
India.  ( Vid.  India.)  The  amber  certainly  came 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  hot  whether  it  waa 
by  actual  sailing  thither,  or  procured  by  an  overl 
trade  at  the  head-waters  of  the  Adnstic, 
among  modem  scholars,  a  disputed  point.  An 
ment  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinions  may  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians'  having  been 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  ihe  Kodaun,  a  smatf 
river  near  Dmnteie,  on  the  Prussian  coast.  (VuL 
Endauua.)^— The  connexion  between  the  parent  city 
of  Tyre  and  her  distant  possessions  in  Europe  and  Af- 
rica was  probably  only  a  commercial  one.  Whatever 
might  have  been  their  original  condition,  they  were 
independent  places  in  the  lime  of  Herodotus  (1,  163). 
The  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica were  at  least  aa  old  as  the  settlements  in  the 
south  of  Spain.  They  were  situated  in  a  fertile  re- 
gion, which,  by  its  position,  formed,  between  Central 
Africa  and  ihe  aborea  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point  of 
union  aimilar  to  that  which  Tyre  furnished  between 
Asia  and  Europe.  Utica  waa  the  first  eetabi lament 
|  on  the  African  coaat :  Carthage,  called  by  the  Greeks 
|  Carchedon,  was  the  next :  other  towns  afterward 
sprung  up.  For  the  history  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
particularly  the  commerce  with  Asia,  we  possess  a 
most  valuable  document  in  the  27th  chapter  of  Ese- 
kiel.  The  Hebrew  prophet  lived  at  the  time  of  ihe 
prcatrst  splendour  of  Tyre,  before  her  Eastern  con- 
querors diminished  ber  ttariV  and  deprived  her  of  na- 
tions! independence.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  Phts- 
nicians  bad  friendly  connexions  with  the  Hebrews. 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  of  thctr  kings,  made  Je- 
rusalem, during  his  life,  the  centre  of  Eastern  mag- 
nificence and  wealth.  The  Tyriana  gladly  formed  an 
alliance  with  this  potentate,  and  by  hia  permission  ob- 
tained the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  town  of 
Exiongeber,  which  Solomon  had  taken  from  the  people 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tynan  and  He- 
brew navies  brought  the  gold  and  precious  sionrs  of 
Ophir. 
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on  the  went  side  *f  the  Persian  Gulf.  Here  the  an-  I  Sarcphta.  Little  trinkets  and  ornaments  were  alio 
cient  geographers  placed  the  isles  of  Aradus  and  Ty-  made  by  this  people.    The  Pbienician  merchant  offer*' 


rui,  to  which  the  Tynans  brought  the  products  of  In 
dia.  They  were  taken  by  the  caravans  across  the 
Arabian  desert  to  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  that 
time  the  great  mart  of  the  world. — A  commercial  road 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates  would  be  necessary 
to  diffuse  the  products  of  Tynan  industry  and  cum- 


for  sale  to  the  females  of  Syria  a  string  of  amber  beada 
with  gold  ornamVnts.  (Horn.,  Od.,  14,  469.)  The 
ivory,  which  they  procured  from  Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  forms  unocr  the  skilful  hands  of  the  Tyr- 
ians ;  and  all  the  coolly  decorations  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple were  made  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  of  Tyre, 


merce,  and  also  to  procure  the  valuable  wool  furnished  whose  mother  was  *'  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Dan, 
by  the  nomadic  tribes.  In  the  Syrian  desert,  about  and  his  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  (Chronicles,  2, 1,  14; 
three  days'  journey  from  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphra-  2,  4,  17. — Lfing's  Ancient  Geography,  p.  3,  stqq.— 
les,  modern  travellers  behold  with  astonishment  the  j  Heeren,  Idecn,  vol  2,  p.  1,  teqq.) 
magnificent  and  extensive  ruins  of  Palmyra.  The 


raltny 

Arabs  of  the  deaert  still  call  it  Tadmor,  and  attribute 
these  buildings  to  the  magic  power  of  Solomon.  We 
are  told  that  Solomon  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness 


3.  Decline  of  Phoenician  Commerce. 


The  Phoenicians,  from  what  has  jus'  been  remarked, 
were  then  a  manufacturing  and  a  trat  ng  people,  de- 
The  latter  was  no  doubt  intended  as  a  {  pending  on  others  for  their  subsistence,  n  some  points 
it  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea.  I  resembling  the  English,  in  others  more  hue  the  Dutch, 
situation,  and  the  possession  of  springs  of  water  in  '  The  prosperity  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlast- 
arid  desert,  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  prince  so  wise  ing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
as  Solomon,  and  a  merchant  with  such  extensive  deal-  their  decline.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the 
ings  aa  Hiram. — From  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the  wealth  and  power  of  Carthage  was  in  some  degree  pre- 
Tyriana  procured  copper  and  slaves.-  the  regions  of  [judicial  to  the  parent  state,  as  the  trade  of  Spain  must 
the  Caucasus,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  harema  |  have  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  the 
of  the  Turks  and  Persians  with  the  females  of  Georgia  J  former.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians 
and  Circaasia. — The  Phceniciana  seem,  in  the  earlier  j  must  have  had  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than 
ages,  not  to  have  had  very  extensive  dealings  with  the  heretofore,  and  perhaps,  as  Carthage  and  the  other  col- 


Egyptians :  but  cotton  and  cotton  cloths  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  articles  which  they  received  from 
Egypt.    W  ben  Thebc*.  in  Upper  Egypt,  ceased  to  be 
the  place  of  resort  for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
the  favourable  situation  of  Memphis,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  made  it  the  chief  mart  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Tyr- 
ians who  traded  there  were  so  numerous,  that  a  part 
ot  the  city  was  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kinds  was  carried  to  Tyre  from  the  country  of  the 
Hebrew*  and  other  parts  of  Syria.    Solomon  gave  Hi- 
ram wheat  and  oil ;  and  the  Tynan,  in  exchange,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pines  and  cedars  of  Libanua. — 
The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and 
Tyrians  appears  never  to  have  been  great  :  the  two 
trading  nationa  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
jealous  of  one  another ;  and,  besides  this,  their  colo- 
nies led  them  in  different  directions.    Sicily  was  the 
point  where  the  Greek  and  Tyrian  merchant  met  in 
competition.    When  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  we  find  their  navy  willingly 
and  actively  employed  against  their  commercial  rivals. 
— -Tyre  was,  before  the  era  of  the  Persians,  the  centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world :  in  her  market* 
were  found  the  products  of  all  the  countries  between 
India  and  Spain,  between  the  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  sandy  Arabia,  and  the  snowy  summits  of 
Caucasus.    Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  was  even  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  Nccho, 
king  of  Egypt,  some  Tyrian  ahips,  at  the  desire  of  that 
king,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea  ;  and,  after  circumnav- 
igating the  continent  of  Africa,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Strait  of  G.braltar.    (  Vid.  Africa.)— The 
Phoenician*  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.    The  dyed 
cloths  of  Sidon,  and  the  woven  vesta  and  needlework 
of  Phoenician  women,  were  in  high  repute  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.    The  name  of  Tyrian  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modern  times ;  but  it  la  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  single  colour  ia  to  be  understood :  deep  red 
and  violet  colours  were  those  which  were  most  highly 
prized.    The  liquor  of  a  shellfish,  that  was  found  in 
abundance  on  their  coast,  aupplied  them  with  the  vari- 
ous coloqrs  denominated  purple.    (Plin.,  9,  36.)  It 
was  principally  woollen  cloths  the  Tyrians  used  to  dye, 
though  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  are  mention- 
ed also — The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  have  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass  :  it  is  probable  they  bad  man- 
•factured  this  article  for  many  centuries  at  Sidon  and 


onies  were  manufacturers  also,  the  demand  for  Phoe- 
nician goods  decreased.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  suffered  by  the  planting  of  the 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  these 
likewise  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  al- 
most certain,  traded  directly,  by  means  of  caravans, 
with  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates,  to  which  place  the 
goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  up  the  river. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Phoenicians,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di- 
rection, extending  into  Tanary.  and  perhaps  to  China. 
The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  must 
have  been  positively  injurious  to  them,  as  the  wine- 
trade  of  that  country,  of  which  they  appear  before  thia 
to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now,  in 
great  measure,  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own 
bottoms  ;  and  perhaps  this  i«  the  true  reason  of  the 
hostility  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  hare  evinced 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  ia 
remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  trade  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  with  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  their 
chief  commerce  was  with  the  colonies  in  Asia.  From 
the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears  that  they  traded  with 
the  Ionians  (of  Asia)  and  with  the  people  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  rivalry  just  noted,  however,  could 
have  but  little  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  real  cause  of  their  decline  was  the  com- 
motions that  took  place  in  Western  Asia,  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  so  many  stales  ;  for  independent  state* 
are  always  better  customers  to  a  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners. 
While  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judah,  Damascus,  and 
others  flourished,  the  demand  for  Phoenician  manufac- 
tures must  have  been  far  gtealer  than  after  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Let  any  one.  for  example,  compare  Judab  under  her 
kings  with  Judah  after  the  retuni  from  captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  must  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  those  who  supplied  them 
with  luxuries.  The  conquest  and  reduction  to  prov- 
inces of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  by  the  Persian  monsrch 
must  have  greatly  affected  the  Phanician  commerce  ; 
but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandres  by  the  Mace- 
donian couqueror  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
both  Phoenicia  and  Babylon,  just  as  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  ru- 
ined, in  a  great  measure,  Bagdad,  Alexandres,  and 
Venice— the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages.  From  that  t 
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the  decline  of  the  prosperity  6f  the  towns  «n  the  coast 
of  Phoenicia  was  rapid  and  irremediable.  (Foreign 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  27,  p.  211,  »eq.) 

4.  Did  Phanici*  gioe  an  alphabet  to  Greece  1 

On  this  point,  though  for  a  long  time  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  discussion,  there  is  now  no  room  for 
dispute.  The  names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  or- 
der, and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most  an- 
cient monuments,  alt  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tradition, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  wots  derived  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian ;  and  every  doubt  on  this  head,  which  a  hasty 
view  of  it,  in  its  later  state,  might  suggest,  has  long 
since  received  the  most  satisfactory  solution.  Several 
changes  were  necessary  to  adapt  the  Eastern  charac- 
ters to  a  foreign  and  totally  different  language.  The 
powers  or  those  which  were  unsuited  to  the  Greek  or- 
gans were  exmanged  for  others  which  wore  wanting 
in  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
ly rejected  aa  superfluous  from  the  written  language, 
though  they  were  retained  for  the  purpose  of  numera- 
tion ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  Greek  language  were  satisfied  by  the  invention  of 
some  new  signs.  The  alterations  which  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  characters  underwent  may  be  partly 
traced  to  the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  took 
place  when  the  Greeks  instinctively  dropped  the  East- 
ern practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left ;  a  change 
the  gradual  progress  of  which  is  visible  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions  This  fact,  therefore,  is  established 
by  evidence,  which  could  scarcely  borrow  any  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  highest  classical  authority.  But 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  Phoenicians  is  a  point  as  to  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  similar  proof;  and  the  event  is  so  re- 
mote, that  the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  the  question.  A  statement,  however, 
deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  author, 
and  of  its  internal  marks  of  diligent  snd  thoughtful  in- 
quiry, is  given  by  Herodotus.  The  Phoenicians,  he 
relates,  who  came  with  Cadmus  to  Thebes,  introduced 
letters,  along  with  other  branches  of  knowledge,  among 
the  Greeks  :  the  characters  were  st  first  precisely  the 
tame  as  those  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  use 
in  his  own  day  ;  but  their  powers  and  form  were  grad- 
ually changed,  first  by  the  Phoenician  colonists  them- 
selves, ana  afterward  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, who  were  Iouians.  These,  as  they  received  their 
tetters  from  Phoenician  teachers,  named  them  Phoe- 
nician letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that,  in  his  own 
time,  the  Iomans  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though 
made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  skins,  because  this 
was  the  material  which  they  bad  used  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, as  msny  barbarous  nations  even  then  continued  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  account  appears,  at 
first  sight,  perfectly  clear  and  probable  ;  and  yet  there 
•re  tome  points  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  lonians,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Phoenician  colony,  seems  to  imply 
that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  grounded  on  any  di- 
rect tradition,  but  is  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  fact  which  he  appears  to  have  ascertained  is,  that 
the  Asiatic  lonians,  who  were,  according  to  his  own 
view,  a  very  mixed  race,  were  beforehand  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing :  they  called  their 
books  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed  the 
Phoenician  word  for  the  same  thing,  and  they  descri- 
bed their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked  its  Ori- 
ental origin.  But,  as  the  historian  thought  he  had  suf- 
cient  grounds  for  believing  that  it  had  been  first  com- 
municated to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenician  colony  at 
Thebes,  he  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  lonians  must 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  Phoenicians,  but 
through  their  European  forefathers.  Still,  if  this  was 
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the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  bis  conclusion,  it 
would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error.  But  if  we  ex- 
amine the  only  reasons  which  he  assigns  for  hts  belief 
that  the  most  ancient  Greek  alphabet  was  found  at 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  such  as  we  cannot  rely 
on,  though  to  him  they  would  seem  perfectly  demon- 
I  strative.  He  produces  three  inscriptions  in  verse! 
which  be  had  seen  himself,  engraved  on  some  vessels  to 
a  temple  at  Thebes,  and  in  characters  which  he  calls 
Cadma-an,  and  which  he  says  nearly  resembled  the  Io- 
nian. These  inscriptions  purported  to  record  dota- 
tions made  to  the  temple  before  the  Trojan  war,  aud 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  acts  which  they  re- 
corded. And  that  they  were  really  ancient  need  not 
be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  obsolete  mode 
of  writing  were  not  uncommon  in  Greece  ;  but  ibeir 
genuineness  cannot  be  safely  assumed  as  the  groond 
of  an  argument.  Other  grounds  be  may  indeed  have 
had  ;  but,  since  he  does  not  mention  them,  nhey  are  le 
us  none,  and  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  on 
the  disputed  question  of  the  Cadmsran  colony  st 
Thebes.  {Thirlwalr*  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  238,  seq ) 
We  hsve  already,  in  a  previous  article  (md  Cadmus), 
shown  the  utter  improbability  of  any  Phoenician  colony 
under  Cadmus,  and  have  traced  this  latter  name  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  In  this  Way,  perhaps,  the  two  tradi- 
tions msy  be  reconciled  ;  one  of  which  makes  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  have  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  while 
the  other  states  that  they  were  previously  known  to, 
and  invented  by  the  Pclasgi.  It  is  probable  that  two 
distinct  periods  of  time  are  here  alluded  to,  an  earlier 
and  a  later  introduction  of  them ;  in  both  instances, 
however,  from  Phoenicia.  When  the  alphabet  of  this 
country  was  first  brought  in,  its  use  may  have  been 
extremely  limited  ;  it  may  have  come  in,  as  Knigbt 
supposes,  with  the  first  Pelaagic  settlers,  who  may  have 
brought  an  alphabet  much  less  perfect,  and,  therefore, 
probably  more  ancient  than  the  so  called  Ctdnwia 
The  second  introduction  of  letters  found  the  Greeks, 
in  all  likelihood,  much  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  it  therefore  took  a  firmer  hold,  and  became  the  sub- 
ject of  more  established  and  general  tradition  (Con- 
sult Knight,  Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alpha-bet, 
p.  120.—  Sandford,  Remarks  on  Thiersch's  Gr.  Gr, 
p.  6.  —  Hug,  die  Erfindung  der  Buchttabcnschnft, 
p.  7.) 


■c. 


The  remains  of  the  Phoenician  language  st  the  pres- 
ent dsy  consist  of.  1 .  Coins  and  inscription*.  2.  Givtr- 
es  snd  Phankian  proper  names,  occurring  in  tbe 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  3.  A  Phoenician  passage 
of  considerable  length  (together  with  some  shorter  spe- 
cimens) in  the  Poenulus  of  Plsutns. — The  corns  and 
inscriptions  give  as  the  written  forms  of  the  Ungaage 
with  great  accuracy,  bnt  throw  no  light  on  tbe  sounds 
of  the  Phoenician  tongue  or  its  system  of  pronuncia- 
tion, since  in  almost  every  instance  the  vowel*  are 
omitted.  The  ablest  work  on  these  is  that  of  G« 
nius,  entitled  "Scriptnra.  Lin/rua-que  Pheenteur  Mr 


menta  quotquot  supersunt"  ore.  Laps  ,  1837,  4u>. — 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Punic  worda  that  occor  in  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  give,  it  is  true,  a  soond  ex- 
pressed in  the  characters  of  those  languages,  and  show 
us  with  what  vowela  they  were  enunciated  by  the  Plice- 
nicians :  still,  however,  there  is  often  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  tracing  back  these  same  words  to  a  Phoeni- 
cian orthography,  aince  the  common  or  vulgar  mod* 
of  pronouncing  was  accustomed  to  contract  certain 
forms,  and  to  neglect  in  others  the  letters  that  were 
necessary  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  the  term. — Tbe 
moat  curious  remnant,  however,  of  the  Phoenicia* 
tongue  is  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Plaotast. 
It  occurs  in  tho  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Peenav 
lus,  and  consists  of  ten  entire  Punic  verses,  expre**rd 
in  Latin  characters  (for  tbe  remaining  six  are  Liby- 
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Phoenician,  or,  as  some  think,  vulgar  Punic),  to  which 
are  to  be  added  fourteen  short  sentences,  intermingled 
with  a  Latin  dialogue,  in  the  second  and  third  scenes. 
Modern  scholars  have,  at  various  limes,  exercised  their 
skill  in  remodelling  and  explaining  these  specimens  of 
the  Phumcian.  and  in  attempting  to  recall  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.    Some  have  confined 
their  attention  to  particular  words  or  individual  sen- 
tences, such  as  Joseph  Scalier  (ad  fragm.  Gracorum, 
p.  33),  Aldrcte  (Anttguedadcs,  p.  207),  Setden(oe  Dis 
Syru.  proltg.,  c.  2),  l>e  Moy no  ( Vana  Sacra,  p.  100, 
113),  Hyde  (ad  Perttsol.,  p  45),  Reinesius  (  larapov- 
utva  lingua  Punic*,  c.  12),  Tychsen  (Nov.  Act.  Up- 
sal.,  vol.  7,  p.  100,  seq),  and  many  others,  enumera- 
ted by  Fabnciua  (BtU.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  6),  and  by  the 
Bipont  editor  of  Plautus  (vol.  1,  p.  xix.).    A  smaller 
number  have  undertaken  to  interpret  all  the  Punic  spe- 
cunena  contained  in  the  three  scenes  slluded  to.   1  he 
first  of  these  was  Petitus  (Petit),  who,  in  his  work  en- 
titled" Mtsccllaneorum  Litrri  novem"(p.  58,  seqq  ,  Par- 
is, 1640,  4to).  endeavoured  to  mould  the  Panic  of  the 
three  scenes  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  translation  of 
them  in  Letts.    Pareus.  who  came  after,  also  exhibit- 
ed the  Punic  of  Plautus  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  vowel  points ;  but  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
lessly and  strangely,  that  the  words  resemble  Chinese 
and  Mongul  as  much  aa  they  do  Hebrew.    This  was 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.    In  the 
third,  however,  he  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Peti- 
tus, and  even  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  poetical  paraphrase. 
Many  subsequent  editors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
the  same  path,  such  as  Boxhorn,  Opera n us,  Gronovi- 
us,  and  Ernest  i    Sixteen  years  after  Petitus,  the  learn- 
ed Bochart  published  the  result  of  hia  laboura  on  the 
Punic  of  the  first  scene,  in  hia  Sacred  Geography  (Ca- 
naan. 2. 6),  and  executed  the  task  with  so  much  learn- 
ing and  ability,  that,  during  nearly  two  centuries,  un- 
til the  explanation  given  by  Geseniua  in  1837,  though 
there  may  have  been  some  who  have  given  more  prob- 
able interpretations  of  particular  phrases  and  words, 
no  one  was  found  more  successful  in  explaining  the 
passage  aa  a  whole.    (Gesen.,  Phan.  Mon  ,  p.  359.) 
Clericus  (Le  Clerc)  clasely  follows  the  interpretation 
of  Bochart  (Bibhoth  Univ.  et  Hist  ,  vol.  9,  p.  256), 
though  he  errs  in  thinking  that  each  verse  consists  of 
two  hcmistichs,  which  have  a  similarity  of  ending. 
Passing  over  some  others  who  have  written  en  this 
same  subject,  we  come  to  the  three  most  recent  ex- 

Siunders  of  this  much-contested  passage ;  namely, 
ellcrmann  (  Versuch  einer  ErkVdrung  dcr  Punischen 
Stcllcn  im  Panulus  des  Plautus.  Stuck,  1-3,  Berlin, 
1806-1808.  ed.  2,  1812),  Count  de  Robiano  (Etudes 
sur  Vecriturc,  <Stc,  suivies  d'un  essai  sur  la  langue 
Punique,  Paris,  1834,  4to),  and  Gescnius  (Phan 
Mon  ,  p  366,  seqq  )    The  first  two,  abandoning  the 
true  view  of  the  subject,  as  taken  by  Bochart,  regard 
the  whole  sixteen  verses  as  Punic,  and  endeavour,  after 
the  example  of  Petitus,  to  adapt  them,  by  every  possi- 
ble expedient,  to  the  analoev  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Bellermann,  however,  in  doing  this,  confines  himself 
w  uhin  the  regular  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
ano calls  in  to  his  aid,  at  one  time  the  Syriac,  at  anoth- 
er the  Arabic,  and  discovers  also  many  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  Punic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  authority  for  which  is 
found  in  his  own  imagination.    The  explanation  of 
Geaenius,  as  may  readily  be  inferred  from  his  known 
proficiency  in  Oriental  scholarship,  is  now  regarded  as 
having  borne  awav  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  learned  of 
hia  own  country.    (Gesen.,  Phan.  Mon.,  p.  366  — 
Ja hrbuchcr  fur  unsscnsekaftliehe  Kritik.  1839,  p.  539, 
*'?'/) — The  writers  thus  far  mentioned  have,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Robiano,  attempted  to  illustrate 
the  Punic  of  Plautus  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
calling  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  This 


undoubtedly  ia  the  more  correct  course,  and  fan 
rior  to  the  plan  pursued  by  those  who  have  had  re- 
course to  the  Arabic,  aa,  for  example,  Caairi  (Bibl 
Escurial.,  vol.  2,  p.  27),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  aa 
Agius  de  Soldania  (Ihssertanone  eioi  vtra  spiegOr 
ztone  delta  scena  delta  comedta  d%  Plauto  in  Panulo, 
Rom.,  1751,  4to  )  Another  class  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.  They  are  those  dreaming  visionaries, 
who  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Insh  Isngusge !  such  aa  Val- 
ium-cy  (Essay  on  the  Antiq.  of  the  Irish  Lang.,  Dub- 
lin, 1722,  8vo  ;  Lond  ,  1808,  8vo),  O'Connor  (Chron- 
icles of  Eri,  ckc,  from  the  original  MSS.  in  the  Pha- 
n ic tan  dialect  (\)  of  the  Scythian  language,  London, 
1822,  3  vols.  8vo),  Villaneova,  (Phanicun  Ireland, 
translated  by  H.  O'Brien,  Lond ,  1833,  8vo),  or  who 
have  resource  to  the  Basque,  as  De  I'Ecluse  (Grans-, 
maire  Basque,  Toulouse,  1826,  8vo),  and  Santa  Te- 
resa (Robia no,  Etudes,  die.,  p.  78  —  Gescnius,  Pha- 
nic.  Mon.,  p.  367,  seqq). 

6.  General  character  of  the  Phanician  tongue. 

That  the  Phoenician  or  Punic  language  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  we  learn  from  the  express  lesli* 
mony  of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  la  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  since 
he  lived  in  Africs  at  a  period  when  the  Punic  tongue 
was  slill  spoken  in  that  country,  and  aince,  in  one  part 
of  his  writings,  he  even  acknowledgea  himself  to  be  of 
Punic  origin.  (Contra  Julian.,  Tib.  3,  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referring  to  the  Hebrowand  Punic,  he 
remarks,  "  Ista  lingua  non  multum  inter  se  dtfferunt." 
(Quasi,  in  Jud.,  lib.  7,  qu.'  16.  —  Op  ,  ed.  Benedict., 
vol.  3,  p.  477.)    So  again,  speaking  of  our  Saviour, 


he  says^  "  Hunc  Hebrai  dicunt  Messiam,  quod  ver- 
bum  lingua  Punica  consonum  est,  sicut  alia  permulta 
et  pane  omnia."  (Contra  lit.  Pctil.,  2,  104  —  Op., 
vol.  9,  col.  198.)  Again,  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  observes,  *'  Cognata  quippe  sunt  lingua  ista 
et  ntcina,  Hebraa,  Punica  et  Syra."  (In  Joann., 
tract.  16.  —  Op.,  vol.  3,  col.  302)  In  commenting 
on  the  words  of  our  Saviour  (Serm.,  35),  where  he 
explains  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  "  Afammon,"  he 
says,  "  Hebraum  rerbum  est,  cognatum  lingua  Pu- 
mea :  ista  enim  lingua  significationis  quadam  vtcin- 
itate  sociantur."  To  the  aame  effect  St.  Jerome : 
M  Tyrus  et  Sidon  in  Phaniees  litore  pnncipes  r> mates, 
dec.  Quarum  Carthago  colonia.  Unde  et  Pant  ser- 
mone  corrupto  ouasi  Phani  appellantur.  Quarum 
lingua  lingua  Hebraa  magna  ex  parte  confints  est." 
(In  Jtrem.,  6,  25.)  So  again.  "Ltngud  quoque  Pu- 
nicd,  qua  de  Hebraorum  funtibus  manure  dieitur,  pro- 
prie  vtrgo  alma  appellatur."  (In  Jes  .,  3,  7.) — Modern 
scholars,  as  many  as  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  aame  concluaion,  al- 
though on  one  point  there  exiats  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  for 
instance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  the 
Phoenician  was  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  and  free 
from  any  forms  derived  from  the  cognate  dialects. 
(Tychsen,  Comment,  de  ling.  Phan.  et  Hebr.  mutua 
aqualitate,  p.  89. — AkerUad,  de  Inscr.  Ozon.,  p  26. 
— FoAricy,  de  Phan.  lit.  fontibus,  p.  29.  221  —  Gese- 
nius,  Geseh  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  ckc,  p.  229  )  Others 
affirm,  that  the  Phoenician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  is 
true  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  forms.  Among  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Mazocchi,  Clericus, 
Sappuhn,  Peyron,  and  Hamaker.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  indeed,  exceeda  all  bounds,  and  blends,  in  his 
explanations,  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  so  thst  he  forms 
for  himself  a  Phoenician  language  very  far  removed 
from  the  true  one.  (Hamaker,  Diatrib.,  p.  65. — Id., 
Miscell.  Phan.,  praf,  p.  ▼Hi.,  Ac.)— If  we  follow 
the  authority  of  Geaenius,  and  we  do  not  know  a  safer 
one  to  take  for  our  guide,  the  chief  featurea  in  tba 
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Phoenician  language  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follow* :  Poll.  Mtn.  Gr*c.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.) — The 
1.  Tbe  Phoenician  agrees  in  most,  if  not  all,  respects  pulation  here  turus  upon  the  meaning  of  the  tern 
with  tbe  Hebrew,  whether  we  regard  roots,  or  tbe  generation  (yeved).  Marcoz  lakes  tbe  rnooo  for  an 
mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  words. — 3.  Wherever  guide  ;  and  as  this  lummary  cease*,  like  roan,  loeiat, 
tbe  usage  of  tbe  carlrar  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  only,  like  him,  again  to  arise,  tbe  period  of  iu  reiolu- 
from  that  of  the  later  ones,  the  Phoenician  J  lion  become*  the  standard  required.  Twewj-wvta 

days  and  a  third,  then,  converted  into  twenty-ieua 
years  and  a  thud,  give  the  measure  of  a  generation 
among  men.    Reducing  this,  in  order  to  make  let 
tbe  Phoenician  language  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old  I  analogy  with  the  moon  as  complete  as  possible.  In 
Testament  — 4.  Tbore  are  still  fewer  resemblances  to  gives  twenty-six  yeare  and  two  thirds  as  the  r«vw 


agrees  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  former. — 3. 
Only  a  few  words  are  found  that  savour  of  Aramcism, 
nor  will  more  Arama-isms  be  found  in  the  remains  of 


Arabiain.    The  moat  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
case  of  tbe  article,  which  on  one  occasion  occurs  under 
the  full  form  ml,  and  often  under  that  of  «,  though  most 
frequently  it  coincides  with  tbe  Hebrew  form. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  explained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabic,  were  undoubtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  with  many  inai  Xeyofuva  of  the  Old 
Testament,  nut  less  Hebrew  than  Arabic. — 5.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  tongues, 
tbe  following  may  be  noted  :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  tmsJrea  Uctionia  are  em- 
ployed as  sparingly  as  possible,    (b)  In  pronouncing, 
the  Phoenicians  (the  Carthaginians  certainly)  expressed 
the  long  tf  by  ti;  as,  au/ea,  In,  aJLonutk,  dec.    (c)  In- 
stead of  Segoi  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  appear  to  have 
employed  an  obtuse  kind  of  sound,  which  tbe  Roman 
writers  expressed  by  the  vowel  y ;  as,  yth  ( Het>rcw  elk, 
the  mark  of  the  accusative),  ynnymt  (ecce  cum),  Arc. 
(d)  The  syllable  si  they  contracted  into  o,  analogous 
somewhat  to  the  French  chevsl  (cbevau),  ckevsux. 
For  other  peculiarities  consult  Gesemos  (Pkan.  Mm., 
p.  336). 
PhcsnicIa.    Fid.  Phosnice. 
Phosnix,  I.  a  fabulous  bird,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which. treats  of  Egypt.    "  The  phoenix  is  another  sa- 
cred bird,  which  f  have  never  seeo  except  in  effigy. 
He  rarely  appears  in  Egypt ;  once  only  in  five  hun- 
dred years,  immediately  after  the  death  of  bis  father, 
as  the  Heliopolitans  affirm.    If  the  painters  describe 
him  truly,  his  feathers  represent  a  mixture  of  crimson 
and  gold ;  and  he  resembles  the  eagle  in  outline  and 
aize.    They  affirm  that  be  contrive*  tbe  following 
thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.    They  say  that  he 
comes  from  Arabia,  and,  bringing  tbe  body  of  bit  fa- 
ther enclosed  in  myrrh,  buries  rum  in  tbe  temple  of 
tbe  sun  ;  and  that  he  brings  him  in  tbo  following  man- 
ner.   Fust  he  moulds,  aa  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh 
into  the  shape  of  an  egg  aa  be  is  well  able  to  carry ; 
and,  after  having  tried  the  weight,  he  hollows  out  the 
egg,  and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
some  more  myrrh  the  hole  through  which  be  bad  in- 
troduced the  body,  so  that  the  weight  is  the  same  as 
before:  he  then  carries  the  whole  mass  to  the  temple 
of  the  sun  in  Egypt.    Such  is  the  account  they  give 
of  tbe  phosnix."   (Herod.,  2,  73.)— The  whole  of  this 
fable  is  evidently  astronomical,  and  tbe  following  very 
ingenious  explanation  ha*  been  given  by  Marcoz.  He 
assumes  as  tbe  basis  of  his  remarks  tbe  fragment  of 
Hesiod  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  Dc  Oroe.- 
ulorum  Defect*.    (Uepi  ruv  ktXtkot*.  xpvrr- — Op., 
*d.  Retake,  vol.  7,  p.  635.) 

twin  toi  (uri  yevtoe  Xaxepv^a  nopCntf 
av&puv  iidjvTuv  •  IXafoc  6e  re  TtTpaKOpavoc ' 
rptic  6'  ihifovc  6  xopof  ynpaoKerai '  avrap  6  dw'vtf 
tvyta  rove  KopaKac  •  dcua  ff  f/fielc  rove  Qoivinac 
vvufai  tvz?MKaftoi,  novpat  Acdc  alyi6xoio. 

"The  noisy  crow  lives  nine  generations  of  men  wbo 
are  in  the  bloom  of  years  ;  tbe  stag  attains  the  age  of 
four  crows ;  the  raven,  in  iu  turn,  equals  three  stags 
in  length  of  days ;  while  the  phosnix  lives  nine  ravens. 
We  nymphs,  fatr-of- tresses,  daughters  of  Jove  tbe  segis- 
bearer,  attain  to  tbe  age  of  ten  phoenixes."  (Com- 
pare Atuon.,  Idyll.,  18.— PUn.,  7,  48.— Gnu  ford, 
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|  gives  twenty-six  years 
Tbe  computation  is  then  as  follows  : 


of  i be  crow,  or  tost  i 
olastaf,  mate  J 

These  lives  of  a  stag,  or  that  ol  i  ^ 
a  raven,  make  J 

Mine  lives  of  the  raven,  or  that  ( 
of  ihe  phoenix,  male  \        5  * 

This  period  of  25020  years  ia  precisely  tbe  danU* 
of  the  Great  Year  (Magnus  Annua)  of  the  bird  sun, 
having  for  its  clement  exactly  50",  the  annual  preci- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  From  this  cotnpiiuuon  also 
we  wall  be  enabled  to  perceive  how  50",  cooTcrtel 
into  years,  and  multiplied  by  l-^-2-|-3^-4,  that  ti,  bi 
10,  gave  the  Egyptians  500  years  as  tbe  durauooal 
the  phoenix.  These  numbers,  l-^-2-J-3-J-4r  mdmu 
that  tbe  50  seconds,  converted  into  years,  truer* 
successively  tbe  four  quarters  of  the  ecliptic,  iu  order 
to  form  the  Great  Year,  the  astronomical  durauasaf 
tbe  life  of  the  phoenix.  (Marcoz,  Aatrommut  SJsirt 
d'Hipporquc,  p.  xvi ,  acq .)— II.  Son  of  Amynlot,^ 
of  Argos,  and  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  to  wbon 
be  was  so  attached  that  be  accompanied  kirn  to  ti* 
Trojan  war.  According  to  tbe  Homenc  account  (£f 
9,  447,  aeqq  ),  Amyntor  having  transferred  b.»  afo- 
tions  from  his  lawful  wife,  Hipj>odamia,  to  a  ccsco- 
bine,  the  former  besought  her  son  Phoenix  to  gam  ibe 
affections  of  his  father's  mistress,  and  alienate  bet 
from  Amyntor.  Phosnix  succeeded  in  his  imt,tnd 
his  enraged  father  imprecated  upon  bitn  the  biiurctt 
curses.  Tbe  son,  therefore,  notwithstanding  tbe  «»• 
treaties  and  efforts  of  his  relations  to  detain  him  at  be 
parent'a  court,  fled  to  Pbthia,  in  Tbessaly,  where  be 
was  kindly  received  by  Peleus,  monarch  of  tbt  com- 
try,  wbo  assigned  him  a  territory  on  the  confirm « 
Pbthia,  and  the  away  over  the  Dolopians.  Ht  in- 
trusted him  also  with  the  education  of  his  son  AcbiEn 
— Such  is  the  Homeric  account.  I<at*r  wnten,  we- 
aver, make  Amyntor  to  have  put  out  his  son'*  eiet, 
and  tbe  latter  to  have  fled  in  this  condition  u>  Pr>J*» 
who  led  him  to  Chiron,  and  persuaded  the  cenuai  w 
restore  him  to  sight.  ( hycopkrou,  422.  —  TziH-  ai 
Lycopkr.,  I.  c.)  Toe  corse  uttered  against  Pbotni*  ■»*. 
that  be  might  remain  ever  childless,  and  hence  T»t- 
zes  seeks  to  explain  the  story  of  his  blindness,  by 
making  it  a  figurative  alluaion  to  his  childless  coat* 
lion,  a  father's  offspring  being  aa  it  were  bi»  t»«»  ■ 
the  language  of  antiquity.  (Tzclz.,  I.  c— .Vu/>«.  U 
achol.  Tzctx.,  1.  c.)  —  Apollodorus  says  that 
was  blinded  by  his  father,  on  a  false  charge  pKWJea 
against  him  by  the  concubine  (KaTaytxvautvnt  fiv** 
•bUiae  TT7C  tow  ffarpof  iraXkaiidoc. — Apollod,  3. 
8).  The  variations  in  the  legend  arose  probably  from 
tbe  circumstance,  of  the  tragic  poete  having  frequ"^ 
made  the  story  of  Phoenix  the  subject  of  their  compo- 
sitions, and  having,  of  course,  introduced  more  or  les* 
variations  from  the  original  tale.  (Heyne,  ed  .IpoiW- 
/.  c.)  There  was  a  Phoenix  of  Sophocles,  anoiwf  of 
Euripides,  and  a  third  of  Ion.  (Valck.,  DMtnh.,c 
24.)— To  return  to  the  story  of  the  son  of  Amyntor: 
after  tbe  death  of  Achilles,  Phoenix  was  one  of  tbo» 
commissioned  to  return  to  Greece  and  bring  y<>Dn? 
Pyrrhus  to  tbe  war.  On  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returnee 
with  that  prmce  to  ThesssJy,  in  which  country  be  cos- 
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Unued  until  his  death.  Ha  was  buncd,  according  to 
Strabo,  near  tho  junction  of  the  small  river^Pbosnix 
with  the  Aaopus,  tho  former  of  these  stream*  having  re 
ceived  tu  oame  Irom  him.  (Strab  ,  428.)—  III.  A 
•on  of  Agcnor,  sent,  as  well  aa  his  brothers  Cadmus 
and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Europe.  Nut  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  finding  her,  be  was  fabled  to  have 
nettled  in  and  given  name  to  Phoenicia.  (Apollod.,  3, 
,V  1  —Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Pholor,  a  mountain  of  Elia,  at  the  baae  of  which 
stood  the  town  of  Pylos,  between  the  heads  of  the 
men  Peneua  and  Sellets.    (Strobo,  339.) 

Pholus,  a  centaur,  aou  of  Silenus  and  the  nymph 
Melia,  and  residing  at  Photoe  in  Elis.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  fourth  task,  which  was  to  bring  the  Ery- 
manthian  boar  alive  to  Euryslheus,  Hercules  took  his 
road  through  Pholoe,  where  he  was  hospitably  outer- 
tained  by  Pholus.  The  centaur  set  before  his  guest 
roast  meat,  though  he  himself  fared  on  raw.  Her- 
culea  asking  for  wine,  his  host  said  be  feared  to  open 
the  jar,  which  was  tbe  common  property  of  the  cen- 
taurs ;  but,  when  pressed  by  the  hero,  he  consented  to 
ose  it  for  him.  The  fragrance  of  tbe  wine  apread 
the  mountain,  and  aoon  brought  all  the  centaurs, 
with  stones  and  pine  sticks,  to  the  cave  of 
lus.  The  first,  who  ventured  iu  enter  were  driven 
back  by  Hercules  with  burning  brands  :  ha  hunted  the 
remainder  with  hia  arrows  to  Malea.  When  Hercules 
returned  to  Pholoe  from  tins  pursuit,  ha  found  Pholus 

Sing  dead  along  with  several  others;  for,  having  drawn, 
•  arrow  out  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  while  he 
waa  wondering  how  so  email  a  thing  could  destroy 
auch  large  beings,  it  dropped  out  of  his  band  and 
stuck  in  hia  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  (ApoUod., 
2,  6.  4.  leqq.—Ketghtlcy*  Mythology,  p.  365,  seq.) 

Phorbas,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Epitheaia,  killed  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaus.  The  god  Soinnus 
borrowed  his  features  when  he  deceived  Palinurus, 
and  hurled  him  into  tbe  sea  from  the  vessel  of  -tneaa. 
(¥*J.  Palinurus.) 

Phorcydrs  or  Gkmm,  the  daughters  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  They  were  hoary-haired  from  their  birth, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Ores*  ('•  the  Gray  Maids''). 
They  were  two  in  number,  "  well-robed"  Pephredo 
(/fern/wr).  and  "  yellow-robed"  Enyo  ( Shaker).  (He- 
*iod,  Thcog.,  270,  seq)  We  find  them  always  united 
with  the  Gorgons.  whose  guards  they  were,  according 
to  ^Cschvlus.  (EraloMlh.,  Cat.,  M.—Ifygtn.,  P.  A  , 
2,  12  —  VoUker,  Myth.  Geog,  41.)  This  poet  de- 
scribed them  as  three  long-lived  maids,  swan- formed, 
having  one  eye  and  one  tooth  in  common,  on  whom 
neither  the  sun  with  his  beams,  nor  the  nightly  moon 
•eer  looks.  (Prom.  Vinci.,  800,  scqq.)  Perseus,  it 
is  said,  intercepted  the  eye  as  they  were  handing  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  having  thus  blinded  tbe 
guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  tbe  Uorgons  unper- 
^fgeyved.  The  name  of  the  third  sister  given  by  the 
it  writers  is  Demo  (Tcrnjier).  (Apollud.,  2,  4,  2. 
teightlcy'i  Mythology,  p.  252  ) 
'horonkus,  son  of  machos  and  the  ocean-nymph 
.gJMelia,  and  second  king  of  Argolis.  He  was  tho  first 
>  man,  according  to  one  tradition,  wbtle  another  makes 
him  to  have  collected  tbe  rude  inhabitants  into  one 
eociety,  and  to  have  given  them  fire  and  social  institu- 
tions. (ApoUod.,  2,  1.  —  Patuamas,  2,  15,  6.)  He 
also  decided  a  dispute  for  the  land,  between  Juno  and 
Neptune,  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  thence  became 
he  tutelar  deity  of  Argos.  By  the  nymph  Laodice 
Phoroneus  had  a  son  named  Apis,  from  whom  the 
peninsula,  sccording  to  one  account,  was  called  Apia  , 
and  a  daughter  Niobe,  the  first  mortal  woman  who 
enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter.  Her  offspring  by  the  god 
were  Argus  and  Pelasgus,  and  the  country  was  fabled 
to  have  been  named  from  the  former,  the  people  from 
the  latter.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  405.) 

PhotIus,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 
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century,  of  a  noble  family,  and  who  enjoyed  the  rape- 
Ution  of  being  the  moat  learned  and  accomplished  man 
of  hi»  age.    He  waa  a  native  of  the  capital,  and  for 
some  time  a  layman,  having  been  sent  as  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Assyria  by  the  Emperor  Michael.    In  this  ca- 
pacity Photiua  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  gam 
the  favour  of  bis  imperial  master,  who  appointed  him, 
on  hia  return,  commander  of  the  imperial  guard  (Ilpw- 
TooKoduQioc ),  and  subsequently  chief  secretary  (llpu» 
rooqxpQrnr,  Prototecretariut).    These  dignities  gave 
him  access  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  privilege  of 
takiug  part  in  their  deliberations  ,  and  his  ambition  be- 
ing uow  awakened,  he  strove  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Bardaa,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throue,  and 
upon  whom  he  had  thrown  all  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment.   Bardaa,  having  become  displeased  with  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  sent  him  into  bsnishment,  and  ap- 
pointed Photiua  to  the  vacant  see  (December  25,  A  D. 
857),  who  went  through  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders  in 
six  successive  days,  having  been  cooaecrated  monk, 
anagnostes,  subdeacon,  deacon,  pnest,  and  patriarch. 
During  the  succeeding  ten  years,  a  controversy  waa 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  between  him  and  Pope 
Nicholas  the  First,  in  the  course  of  which  each  party 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  consequence  was  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es.  Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at  length  taken  off  by  bis 
nephew  and  associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  tbe  Third, 
that  prince  was  in  his  turn  assassinated  by  Basilius,  the 
Macedonian,  who  then  ascended  the  throne  in  866.  But 
Pboiius,  denouncing  him  for  the  murder,  waa  in  the 
following  year  removed,  to  make  way  for  his  old  enemy 
Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  bsnishment. 
He  was  recalled  in  878.    An  anecdote,  related  by 
Siuiun  Lojjotheits  (Annul,  in  Ban  ,  n.  6,  p.  341,  id. 
Yen  ),  explains  ihe  cause  of  his  recall.    Photius  forged 
a  document  winch  traced  the  genealogy  of  Basilius  to 
Tiridales,  king  Of  Armenia.    He  imitated  so  akilfully 
the  ancient  characters,  that,  when  the  work  in  question, 
placed  by  hia  meana  in  the  imperial  library,  and  found, 
as  if  by  chance,  by  one  of  his  confidential  friends,  was 
placed  before  the  emperor,  there  was  no  one  able  to 
decipher  it  but  Photius.    He  maintained  bimaelf  in 
the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  rest  of  that  reign ; 
but  was  ai  length  accused,  on  insufficient  grounds,  of 
conspiring  against  the  new  sovereign,  Leo  tbe  Philos- 
opher, when  that  prince  once  more  removed  him,  and 
sent  him,  in  886,  into  confinement  in  an  Armenian 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891.    Photius  appears  to 
have  been  very  learned  and  very  wicked — a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neg- 
lecting the  occasions  of  doing  good  which  preaented 
themselves,  but  perverting  the  finest  talents  to  the 
worst  purposes.    This  learned  though  corrupt  prelate 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Y  vpiabiCfov  (Myrio- 
biblon),  or  Bibltolheca,  contamiug  extracts  from,  and 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hum  red  "  d  eighty  (the 
title  says  279)  works,  which  were  read  by  him  dLriog 
his  embassy  to  Assyria,  and  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  bsd  been  requested  by  his  brother  Ta- 
rasius.    If  ibis  statement  be  correct,  tho  ambassador 
must  bsve  had  but  little  to  do  in  his  diplomatic  capa- 
city.   There  ia  a  alory,  that,  as  often  as  he  had  read 
an  author,  and  made  his  extracts  from  him,  he  threw 
the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  bis  own  abridgment.    This  statement,  in- 
deed, is  sufficiently  improbable ;  but  it  may  possibly 
have  originated  from  some  known  propenaily  of  tba 
patriarch  to  literary  dishonesty.    It  is  highly  probable 
that  some  grammarian  pursued  thia  same  method  with 
regard  to  Hesychius,  whose  original  lexicon  he  first 
epitomised,  and  then  deatroyed.    The  Mynobiblon  of 
Photius  was  the  precursor,  and  has  served  as  the  model, 
of  worka  of  a  critical  and  bibliographical  nature.  It 
is  characterised  by  neither  order  nor  method.  Pagan 
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and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  follow  one 
anothei  as  chance  caused  their  works  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  author ;  thus  we  pass  from  a  work  of  an 
erotic  nature  to  one  that  treats  ol  philosophy  or  theology, 
from  an  historian  to  an  orator  ;  the  productions  of  the 
same  writer  are  nol  even  considered  together.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  greater  number  of  the  productions 
of  which  Phouus  gives  us  critical  notices  and  extracts, 
hate  reference  to  theology,  to  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  10  religious  disputes ;  profane  literature  with  him 
occupies  only  a  secondary  rank.  Nevi 
the  works  of  historians,  philosophers, 
martens,  romancers,  geographers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicians,  that  Photius  haa  read,  and  on  which  he 
gives  hre  opinion,  or  from  which  be  favours  us  with 
extracts,  there  sre  between  seventy  and  eighty  that 
■pc  kist,  and  of  which  we  would  know  amtbing  or  next 
to  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  Mynobiblon.  In  the 
tiM  of  same  works,  I'hotwis  contents  himself  with 
giving  merely  a  abort  literary  notice,  while  from  oth- 
ers he  makes  extrscta  of  greater  or  less  sixe.  He  was 
the  author,  likewise,  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon,  or 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  He  com- 
piled also  a  glossary  or  Lexicon  (At£tvv  owayuyq), 
which  has  only  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated state.  The  various  MSS.  of  this  work  in  differ- 
ent libraries  on  the  Continent  are  mere  transcripts  from 
each  other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  ita 
antiquity,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  tbe 
celebrated  Thomas  Gale,  and  which  la  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Thia 
manuscript,  which  la  on  parchment,  bears  sucb  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
be  supposed  to  have  been  a  transcript  from  the  author's 
copy.  The  various  transcripts  from  this  ancient  MS. 
were  miserably  faulty  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  scholars,  who  wished  for  the  publication  of  this 
lexicon,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  printed  from 
the  Galean  MS.  in  preference  to  any  other.  Her- 
mann, indeed,  published  an  edition  in  1818,  from  two 
transcripts,  but  he  gives  merely  the  naked  text,  with 
scarcely  a  aingle  correction,  or  any  attempt  whatso- 
ever towards  the  restitution  of  tbe  text.  At  the  end 
of  the  volume,  however,  are  aomc  ingenious  and  valu- 
able observationa  of  Schneider.  Porson,  meanwhile, 
had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  lexicon  for  tbe 
press,  from  the  Galean  MS. ;  and  when  unfortunately 
his  copy  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  had,  with  incred- 
ible industry  and  patience,  began  the  task  afresh,  and 
completed  another  transcript  in  his  own  excellent 
handwriting.  His  death,  however,  for  a  time  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  work,  until  at  length  hia 
labours  were  given  to  the  world  by  Dobree,  in  1822, 
Lond  ,  8vo.  Thia  edition,  however,  notwithstanding 
all  the  praise  so  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  is  greatly  in- 
jured by  want  of  more  editorial  skill  and  labour,  the 
Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  occupying  44  pages.  Pho- 
tius, who  threw  together  his  lexicon  upon  a  much  more 
confined  plan  than  Hesychius,  probably  brought  to  his 
undertaking  greater  learning  and  judgment  than  the 
tatter,  and  seems  to  havo  given  most  of  hia  authorities 
from  bis  own  knowledge  of  tbe  authors  whom  he  cites. 
Yet  even  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  compilation,  of 
which  many  parts  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  scholia 
on  Plslo,  the  Lexicon  of  Harpocration,  that  of  Pausa- 
nias,  and,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Aeftsd.  Ku/uku 
Kai  TpaytKu  of  Theo  or  Didymus,  from  which  latter  the 
grammarians  derived  most  of  their  explanations  of  the 
acenic  phrases  of  the  Greeks.  These  Dramatic  Lexi- 
cons are  unfortunately  lost ;  but  there  is  in  tbe  royal 
library  of  Paris  a  MS.,  which  seems  to  be  an  epitome 
of  one  of  them,  under  the  title  of  'AAAor  'AAfoe^rer. 
And,  with  a  little  care  and  discrimination,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  them  might  be  recovered  from  the 
pages  of  existing  grammarians.  Pbotius  also  enriched 
hia  work  from  the  Lexic*  Khetorica,  and  the  Platonic 
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T-exicon  of  Timaras ;  nor  has  be  forgotten  the  Lexicon 
Technologicum  of  Philemon.  Tbe  patriarch  inform* 
us,  in  hia  preface,  that  hia  dictionary  is  destined  prin- 
cipally for  the  explanation  of  tbe  remarkable  words 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  orators  and  historians,  bat 
occasionally  to  illustrate  tbe  phraseology  of  the  poets. 
Several  lacunas  occur  in  tbe  MSS  ,  the  leaves  beinj 
torn  out  from  tbe  Galean  copy,  from  dduuptrvf  lo 
itruwftot,  and  from  fopnrue  lo  iptXoSumdcc  — Pbobat 
has  left  alao  a  collection  of  letters,  in  one  of  which, 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  there  it  a 
brief  history  of  Seven  (Ecumenical  Councils.— The 
best  editioo  of  the  Mynobiblon  or  Bihhotbeca  «  that 
of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1824,  2  vols.  4 to.  Tbe  text  ■  cor 
rected  from  a  Venice  manuscript,  sod  also  three  Pint 
ones.  The  previous  editions  axe  accompanied  by  i 
Latin  version  of  Schott'a,  which  is  far  from  sceoraie. 
Bekker's  edition  gives  tbe  Greek  text  without  i  ver- 
sion— The  Nomocanon  was  first  printed  in  1615, 
Pari*,  4to,  with  tbe  commentaries  of  Batsamoa,  pa- 
triarch of  Anliocb.  A  second  edition  appeared  it 
1661,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  with  additions  sod 
corrections.  It  is  much  superior  lo  tbe  previous  ow. 
— The  Epiatlea  were  edited  by  Montague,  bishop  cf 
Norwich,  Lond.,  1661,  fol.  ;  but  be  baa  given 
248  letters,  whereas  a  much  gteater  number  a 


gTeater 

A  curious  snd  rare  edition  was  also  published  in  17i»5, 
fol.,  under  the  care  of  Doaitheua,  patriarch  of  Jerew- 
lem,  and  Anihimus,  a  Greek  bishop.  (Sckotl,  /fiat 
Lti.  Gr.,  vol.  «,  p  285— «  in.,  p.  301  —Id  w,  wt 
7,  p.  31. — id.  tb,  p.  238. — Edtnburgh  Rewev,$o. 
42,  p.  329,  eeqq.—  Wtiee,  in  Btogr.  Untw ,  vol.  34,  p 
318,  eeqq.—Hofmann,  Lex.  Btbtiogr.,  vol.  3,  p  246, 

"11  > 

PhbaaTks,  a  name 

kings.    (Vid.  Perthia.) 

PwuHiTta,  the  same  aa  Phraates.  ( Vtd  Phraitsi) 

Phjuostis,  son  and  successor  of  Dejoces,  oo  lat 
throne  of  Media.  He  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  635, 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdoed  the  Par- 
siana,  and  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Aasyrisna  of  Ninua  or  Pimtnfi 
{Herod,  1,  103—  Vid  Media.) 

Phriconib,  a  surname  given  to  Cyma  in  iEoJa. 
(Vid.  Cyma.) 

Pb«ixus,  son  of  Athamaa,  king  of  Orcbomenat  m 
Hopona,  and  Nephele.  (Consult  tbe  commeneeBtat 
of  the  article  Argonauts.) 

PhkvoIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  hounded  oo  f»» 
north  by  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynta,  on  the  touts  b? 
the  range  of  Taurus  and  Pisidia,  on  the  west  by  tsni 
and  Lydia,  and  on  the  eaat  by  Cappedocia  and  rw> 
tua. — Herodotus  relates  (2,  2),  that  PsamiasiKBO*, 
king  of  Egypt,  having  made  an  experiment  lo  dsxst- 
er  which  was  tbe  most  ancient  nation  in  the  «arst 
asccrtained  that  the  Phrygians  surpassed  all  otaat 
|K>ople  in  priority  of  existence.  ( VuL  Psammiucsc* ) 
The  story  itself  is  childishly  absurd  ;  but  the  fsct  tail 
tbe  Egyptians  allowed  the  highest  degree  of  aataroity 
to  this  nation  is  important,  and  deserves  stuptwa. 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Phryt»ns 
does  not  accord,  however,  with  the  Egyptian  byp>>it*- 
sis.  Herodotus  baa  elsewhere  reported  that  they  c*"* 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  they  lived  undst  ihs 
name  of  Briges  for  Bryges),  and  that,  when  they  crow- 
ed over  into  Asia,  this  wsa  changed  to  Pbryges  (7, 73). 
This  account  has  been  generally  followed  by  subse- 
quent writers,  especially  Sirabo  (295),  who  appears  to 
quote  Xanthus,  and  Menecrates  of  EUea,  Ariemdo- 


roa,  and  others,  who  made  the  origin  of 
cities  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  (Strmk.,  671— 
Id.,  680.— Compare  PUn,,  6,  33.— Step*.  Bet.,  t. 
v.  Bpiyee.)  It  ia  certain,  indeed,  that  there  was  a 
people  named  Briges  or  Bryges,  of  Thraeun  ortrm. 
living  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  that  Herodotus  was 
writing  (6,  45 ;  7,  186) ;  and  tradition  had  long  nxed 
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fat  abode  of  tbe  Phrygian  Midas,  who  wu  a  chief  or 
jnonarch  of  this  people,  near  Mount  Bermiua,  in  Ma- 
cedonia.   (Herod-,  8,  138. —  Compare  Nicand.,  ap 
Atkcm..,  15,  p.  683. — Ikon, ap.  eund.,2,  p.  45.)  Again, 
the  strong  affinity  which  was  allowed  to  exiat  between 
tbe  Phrygians,  Lydiana,  Canana,  and  Myaiana,  who 
were  all  auppoaed  to  have  crossed  from  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor,  servea  to  corroborate  the  hypothesis 
which  regards  the  Phrygian  migration  in  particular ; 
but,  while  there  seema  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
Thracian  origin  of  this  people,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  es- 
tablish the  period  of  their  settling  in  Asia.  Xanthus 
ia  represented  by  Sua  bo  (680)  as  fixing  their  annul 
in  that  country  somewhat  after  tbe  Trojan  war ;  but 
the  geographer  justly  observes,  that,  according  to 
Hotncr,  the  Phrygians  were  already  aeltlcd  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sanganua  before  that  era,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  tbe  Amazons  (£.,  3, 187) ;  and,  if 
mythological  accounts  are  to  have  any  weight,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Midaa  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  would  prove  that  there  had  been  a 
Phrygian  migration  in  tunea  to  which  authentic  bia- 
tory  does  not  extend.    (Compare  Conon,  Karri, 
ap.  Phot.,  cod.  186  )    Great  as  was  the  ascendancy, 
however,  of  the  Thracian  Block,  produced  by  so  many 
tnbes  of  that  vast  family  pouring  in  at  various  times, 
there  must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  tbe 
Phrygian  nation  aome  other  element  besides  the  one 
which  formed  ita  leading  feature.   It  has  been  conjec- 
tured, and  with  great  show  of  probability,  that  the 
Thracian  Bryges  found  tbe  country,  which  from  them 
took  the  name  of  Phrygia,  occupied  by  some  earlier 
possessore,  but  who  were  loo  weak  to  resist  t\e  inva- 
ders.   What  name  this  people  bora  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they 
were  of  Aaiatic  origin;  probably  Leuco-SyriaDS  or 
Cappadociana.    Herodotus,  indeed,  baa  stated  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  overthrow 
the  theory  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Phrygian  people. 
In  the  music  r  which  he  makes  of  Xerxes'  myriads,  he 
informs  ua  that  the  Phrygiana  and  Armenians  were 
armed  alike  ;  the  Utter  being,  as  he  obaerves,  colonists 
of  the  former.    (Herod.,  7,  73.)    Herodotus,  how- 
ever, is  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  ia, 
moreover,  at  variance  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
subject.    The  Armenians  are  a  people  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  we  must  not  seek  for  their  primitive 
stock  beyond  the  upper  valleya  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates ;  in  other  words,  they  are  a  purely  Asiatic 
people  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  resemblance  between 
them  and  the  Phrygians,  we  ought  rather  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  the  latter  were  not  altogether 
Europeans  but  mingled  with  an  indigenous  race  of 
Asia,  whose  stock  was  also  common  to  the  Arme- 
nians.—  Tbe  political  history  of  the  Phrygiana  ia 
neither  so  brilliant  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  their 
sighbours  the  Lydiana.    What  we  gather  respecting 
em  from  ancient  writers  is,  generally,  that  they  cross- 
ed over  from  Europe  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of 
their  leader  Midas,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Trojam  war.    (Conon.  ap.  Phot.,  cod ,  186.)  That 
tbey  aettled  first  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
around  Mount  Ida,  whence  they  gradually  extended 
themselves  to  the  shores  of  the  Ascanian  lake  and  the 
Talloy  of  the  Sangarius.  m  It  is  probable  that  the  Doli- 
ones,  Mygdoncs,  and  Bebrycee,  who  held  originally  the 
coasts  of  Mysia  and  Bitbyma,  were  Phrygians.  The 
Mygd°nes  wrre  contiguous  to  the  Bryges  in  Macedo- 
nian Thrace,  and  they  are  often  classed  with  tbe  Phry- 
gians by  the  poets.    Driven  sfterward  from  the  Hel- 
lespont and  the  coaat  of  the  Prnpontia  by  the  Teucri, 
Mvm.  and  Bithyni,  the  Phrygians  took  op  a  more  cen- 
tral position  in  what  may  be  called  the  great  basin  of 
Asia  Aiinor.    Still  preserving  the  line  of  tbe  Sanga- 
rius, they  occupied,  to  tbe  southwest  of  that  great  river, 
the  upper  valleya  of  the  Maceslua  and  Rhyndacus,  to- 
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tbe  Myaian  Olympus,  a  id  those  of  the  Hermits 

and  Hyllus  on  (he  side  of  Lydia.  On  the  west  they 
ranged  along  Catacecaumene  and  ancient  Mssonia,  till 
they  reached  the  Meander.  The  head  of  that  river, 
with  ita  tributary  streams,  was  included  within  their 
territory.  To  the  south  they  held  tbe  northern  slops 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  which,  with  its  continuation,  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  formed  their  frontier  on  the  aide  of 
Caria,  Milyas,  and  Pisidia,  aa  far  aa  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  To  the  east  of  the  Sangarius  the  ancient 
Phrygiana  spread  along  the  borders  of  Paphlagouia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halys,  which  divided  them 
from  Pontua,  and,  farther  south,  from  Cappadocia  and 
Isaaria.  Thia  extenaive  country  waa  very  unequal  in 
its  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  plains 
and  valleya,  watered  by  rivers,  exceeded  in  richness 
and  beauty  almost  every  other  part  of  ihe  pemnaula 
(Herod.,  5,  49)  ;  but  many  a  tract  waa  rendered  bleak 
and  desolate  by  vast  ranges  of  mountaina,  or  uninhab- 
itable from  extenaive  lakes  and  fena  impregnated  with 
aalt,  or  scorching  deserts  destitute  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. (Compare  Fellows'  Ana  Minor,  p.  127.) — 
The  Phrygians  appear  at  first  to  have  been  under  the 
dominion  of  kings ;  but  whether  these  were  absolute 
over  the  whole  country,  or  each  waa  the  chief  of  a 
petty  canton,  is  not  certain.  The  Utter,  more  proba- 
bly, waa  the  case,  since  we  hear  of  Mideum  and  Gor- 
dium,  near  the  Sangariua,  aa  royal  towns,  correspond- 
ing with  the  well-known  namea  of  Midas  and  Gordios 
(Sirab  ,  668);  and  again,  Celsnae,  seated  in  a  very 
opposite  direction,  near  the  source  of  the  Meander, 
appears  to  have  been  tbe  chief  city  of  a  Phrygian  prin- 
cipality. (Atkeruzus,  10,  p.  415.)  The  first  Phrygian 
prince,  whose  acliona  come  within  the  sphere  of  an 
authenticated  history,  ia  Midaa,  tbe  son  of  Gordius, 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates,  waa  the  first  barbarian  that 
made  offerings  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  He  dedicated 
his  throne  of  juatice,  tbe  workmanstftp  of  which,  aa  the 
historian  affirms,  was  worthy  of  admiration  (I,  14). 
At  thia  period  the  Phrygiana  were  independent,  but 
under  tbe  reign  of  Croesus  the  Lydian  we  hear  of  their 
being  subject  to  that  sovereign  (1,  28).    The  con- 

Ksror  waa  probably  content  with  exacting  from  the 
rygian  ruler  an  avowal  of  hia  inferiority,  in  tbe  shape 
of  a  tribute  or  tax  ;  for  tbe  tragic  tale  of  tbe  Phrygian 
Adrastus  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynaaty  of 
that  country  still  held  dominion,  aa  tbe  vassals  of  Croe- 
sus. (Herod.,  1,  35.)  Adrastus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  eon  of  Gordius,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  Midaa. 
The  latter  waa  probably  the  grandson  of  the  Midaa 
who  dedicated  his  throne  to  the  shrine  at  Delphi,  and 
ia  called  son  of  Gordius ;  ao  that  we  have  a  regular 
alternation  of  monarchs,  bearing  those  two  names  from 
father  to  aon,  for  seven  generations.  Indeed,  these 
two  names  are  so  common,  that  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  sppelUlives  rather  than  proper  names.  Tbe 
first  Gordius  ia  probably  the  one  who  is  indebted  for  a 
place  m  history  to  the  puzzle  which  he  invented  ;  but 
which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  Alexander, 
would  probably  never  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  of  "  the  Gordian  knot."  (Aman,  Exp. 
AL,  2,  3  )  After  tbe  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monar- 
chy by  Cyrus,  Phrygia  wss  annexed  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and,  under  the  diviaion  made  by  Darius,  form- 
ed part  of  the  Hellespontine  or  Bithyman  satrapy. 
(Herod.,  3,  01  )  In  tbe  partition  of  Alexanders  do- 
minions, it  fell  at  first  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus, 
then  of  the  Seleucide,  and,  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus,  was  ceded  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  but 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.,  22,  27.  — 
L»».,  37,  66.)  At  that  time  Phrygia  had  sustained  a 
considerable  diminution  of  territorial  extent,  owing  to 
tbe  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gauls  into  Asia,  where 
they  settled  in  the  very  centre  of  the  province ;  and, 
having  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  themselves  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  formed  a  new  province  and 
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people,  named  Galatia  tod  Galatv,  or  GalloGrawi  — 
The  Phrygians  arc  generally  aligmatized  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  slavish  nation,  destitute  of  courage  or  en- 
ergy, and  possessing  but  little  skill  in  anything  save 
music  and  dancing.  (Athemtus,  1,  p.  27.—  Virg., 
An.,  12, 99  —  Eurip.,  Alcest.,678—Id.,  Orest,  1447. 
— Athenaus,  14,  p.  824,  teqq.) — Phrygia,  considered 
wilt  respect  to  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  was  di- 
vided into  the  Great  and  Lees.  The  latter,  which  was 
also  called  the  Hellespontine  Pbrygia,  still  retained 
that  name,  even  when  the  Phrygians  bad  long  retired 
from  that  part  of  Asia  Minor,  to  make  way  for  the 
Myaians,  Teucrians.  and  Dardanians  ;  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  how  much  of  what  is  included 
under  Mysia  and  Troas  belonged  to  what  was  evi- 
dently only  a  political  division.  Besides  this  ancient 
classification,  we  find  in  the  I^wer  Empire  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  Phrygia  Pacattana  and  Phrygia 
Salutaris.  The  name  Epictetut,  or  "  the  Acquired," 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which  was 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamua. 
{Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  1,  seqq.) 

pHKYNicHus,  1.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  scholar 
of  Thespis.  The  dates  of  bis  birth  and  death  are  alike 
unknown:  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  Sicily. 
{Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  xixi.,  note  (t).)  He 
gained  a  tragic  victory  in  61 1  B.C.,  and  another  in  476, 
when  Themistecles  was  his  choragus.  {Plut.,  Vit. 
Themist. )  The  play  which  he  prod  uced  on  this  occas  io  n 
was  probably  the  Phonies*,  and  ^Eschylus  is  charged 
with  having  made  use  of  this  tragedy  in  the  composition 
of  his  Perse?,  which  appeared  four  years  after  {Arg.  ad 
Pert.),  a  charge  which  .Eschylus  seems  to  rebut  in 
"the  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1294,  seqq.).  In 
494  B.C.,  Miletus  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phrynichus,  unfortunately  for  himself,  selected  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  al  the  subject  of  an  historical  tragedy 
The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  affected  the  audience  even  to  tears,  and 
Phrynichus  was  fined  1000  drachma)  for  having  recall- 
ed so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ally.  {Herod.,  6,  21.)  According  to  Suidas, 
Phrynichus  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  female 
mask  on  the  atage,  that  is,  who  brought  in  female 
characters;  for,  on  the  ancient  stage,  the  characters  of 
females  were  always  sustained  by  males  in  appropriate 
dress.  Bentley  is  thought  to  have  purposely  mistrans- 
lated this  passage  of  Suidas,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris  (vol.  I.  p.  291,  ed.  Dyce— Donaldson,  The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  p.  47).  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  hia  melo- 
dies, and  the  great  variety  and  cleverness  of  his  figure- 
dances.  {Arittoph.,  Av.,  748— Id.,  Vetp.,  269. — Id. 
ib.,  219.— Plutarth,  Symp.,  3,  9.)  The  Anstophsnic 
Agathon  speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  hia  dramas 
{Thesmoph,  164,  seqq.),  though,  of  course,  they  fell  far 
abort  of  the  grandeur  of  <£schylua,  and  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles.  The  names  of  seventeen  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  him  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  aome  of  these  belonged  to  two  other  writers, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks, 
ed.  4,  p.  69,  seq.) — II.  A  comic  poet,  who  most  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  tragedian  of  the  same 
name.  He  exhibited  hia  first  piece  in  the  year  436 
B.C.,  and  was  attacked  as  a  plagiariat  in  the  +oppo- 
46poi  of  Hcrmippus,  which  was  written  before  the 
death  of  Siulcea,  or,  in  other  words,  before  424  B.C. 
{Chnton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  67.)  In  414  B.C., 
when  Ameipsiaa  was  first  with  the  Kuuacral,  and  Ar- 
istophanes second  with  the  "Opvifler,  Phrynichus  was 
third  with  the  Movorpoiror.  {Arg.,  Av.)  In  406 
B.C  ,  Philonides  waa  first  with  the  Barpaxoi  of  Aria, 
tophanes,  Phrynichus  second  with  the  MtrGoai,  and 
Plato  third  with  the  KAeoettv.  {Arg.,  Kan.)  He  ia 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Barpaxoi  for  hia  cos- 
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of  introducing  grumbling 
The  namee  of  ten  of  hia  pieces  are  known  to  os. 
{Fabric  ,  Btbt.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  483,  ed.  Harles.— The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  ed.  4,  p.  101.)—  III.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  as  is  supposed,  but  who  established  himself  m 
Bithynia  in  the  latter  hslf  of  the  second  century  of  ear 
era.  He  compiled  a  Isncon  of  Attic  farms  of  Ex- 
pression {'Ettoyi/  'KrriKuv  fauarv*  tat  ovepurut). 
We  have  also  from  the  same  writer  another  work,  en- 
titled nponapaoxtvif  oo+iortKTi  {Sophistic  Apparmtnt), 
in  thirty-seven  books,  a  production  of  considerable 
importance  on  account  of  the  nnmerous  quotations 
which  it  contains  from  ancient  writers.  Phrymrnn 
distinguishes  between  words,  according  to  the  style  to 
which  they  are  adapted,  which  is  either  the  oratorical, 
the  historical,  or  the  familisr  kind.  As  models  of  gen- 
uine Atticism,  be  recommends  Plato,  Demosthene*. 
and  the  other  Attic  orators,  Thucydides,  Xenophoa, 
-Eschinee  the  Socratic,  Cntias,  and  the  two  authentic 


discourses  of  Antisthenes ;  and  among  the  peels, 
Aristophanes  and  the  three  great  tragic  writers.  Ha 
then  makea  a  new  arrangement  of  these  authors,  ni 
places  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  iEschine*  in  the  ant 
rank.  As  regards  bis  own  style,  Phrynichus  is  justly 
chargeable  with  great  prolixity — The  best  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  istbst  of  Lobeck.  laps.,  1820,  8vo.  Of 
the  "  Sophistic  Apparatus"  Monifaucon  published  a 
portion  in  his  "  Catalogue  BibHotheea  Cotthntana" 
p.  466.  seqq.  Bast  made  another  extract  from  the 
MS.  (No.  346,  BibHoth.  Coislin.,  at  present  in  Ike 
Royal  library  at  Paris),  accompanied  with  critical  re- 
marks, which  has  passed  from  the  Continent  to  Enf> 
land.  In  1814,  Bekker  published  a  part  in  the  first 
volume  of  hia  "  Anecdota  Graees,"  under  the  title,  'Ex 
ruv  ♦pw/jw  rod  'Kpatoov  rife  ootuormi^  irpoiraaa- 
anewfc.    {Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  6,  p.  12  ) 

PhthIa,  a  district  of  Theasaly.  forming  part  of  the 
larger  district  of  Phthiotis.    (Fid.  Phthiotis.) 

Phthiotis,  a  district  of  Theasaly,  including,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  all  the  southern  portion  of  tbst  coon- 
try,  as  fsr  as  Mount  CEta  and  the  Maliec  Gulf.  To 
the  weat  it  bordered  on  Dolopia.  and  on  the  east  reach- 
ed the  confines  of  Mag  nesia.  Referring  to  the  pto- 
graphical  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  shall 
find,  that  he  comprised  within  this  extent  of  temtorr 
the  districts  of  Phthis  and  Hellas  properly  so  called, 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  dominions  of  Aebtfles, 
together  with  those  of  Protesilaus  and  Eorypvfas. 
{Strab.,  432,  seaq.)  Msny  of  hts  commentators  hare 
imagined  that  Phthia  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  Achsia,  also  mentioned  by 
him.  Bat  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  the  expressions  of  the  poet  cer- 
tainly lead  ua  to  adopt  that  notion  in  preference  to  tie 
other.  (J/.,  2,  683— //  ,  1,  478  —  Cramer's  At 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  397.) 

PHuanfTOa.    Vid.  Comutus. 

Phva,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica, 
Piaistratna.  when  he  wished  to  re-establish  himself  in 
bis  usurped  power,  arrayed  like  the  goddess  Minem, 
and  led  to  the  city  in  a  chsriot,  making  the  popoltcc 
believe  that  the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  him 
to  power.  Such  ia  the  account  of  Herodotus  ( 1,  69). 
Consult,  however,  remarks  under  the  article  Pisistre- 
tus. 

Pnvccs  (gen.  -untist  in  Greek,  ♦**ot"c,  gen  -ofy 
too),  a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  northwest  of  ApoHo- 
nia,  and  now  Pat  Seta. 

PhyiIcs*.  I.  *  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  interior  of 
Pieria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (p.  84),  and  of  which 
Pliny  (4, 10)  makes  mention.  Some  similarity  to  the 
ancient  name  is  discoverable  in  that  of  Phtli.  sitoate 
on  the  Haliacmon,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Sertitza. 
—II.  A  town  of  Epirus,  supposed  to  correspond  with 
the  vestiges  observed  by  Hughes  (vol.  2,  n.  near 
the  village  of  Velchisla,  on  the 
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<M  ipamn/i  — II I.  A  town  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  Mag. 

nesiaa  district,  near  Phthiotic  Thebea,  and  on  the  river 
Sperchiua.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Protesilaus, 
■  who  is  hence  eomelimes  called  Fhvlacides.  There  waa 
\  *  a  temple  here  consecrated  to  him.  (Ptnd.,  Istk.,  1, 
83.— Compare  Horn.,  II,  S,  69*.)  Sir  W.  Gell  u  in- 
clined to  place  tho  rums  of  this  town  neer  the  village 
of  Agist  Theodores,  "  on  a  high  aitualion,  which,  with 
its  position,  as  a  sort  of  guard  (0**0*9)  to  tho  en- 
trance of  the  gulf,  suggests  the  probability  of  ita  being 
Phylace."  (Ittn.,  p.  365.)  But  Strand  aaserta  that 
Phylace  was  near  Thebes,  conscqoently  it  could  not 
have  been  so  much  to  the  south  as  Agios  Theodores. 
iCramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  407  ) 

Phvlb,  a  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens 
as  the  scene  of  Thrasybuius's  first  exploit  in  behalf  of 
his  oppressed  country.  It  was  situate  about  100  sta- 
sias from  Athens,  to  the  north weat,  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  (41,  p.  415);  but  Demosthenes  estimates  the 
distance  at  more  than  120  stadia.  (Psepk.,  in  Or.  de 
Cor.,  p.  238.— Compare  Acs  .  Hut.  Gr.,  2,  4,  2  — 
Stroio,  396.)  The  fortress  of  Phyle.  according  to  Sir 
W.  Gell  (lltn  ,  p.  52),  is  now  Btgla  Castro.  "It  ia 
situated  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  small,  must 
have  been  almost  impregnable,  as  it  can  only  be  ap- 
proached by  an  isthmus  on  the  eaat.  Hence  ia  a 
anost  magnificent  view  of  -the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
the  Acropolis  and  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in  the  dis- 
tance." Dodwell,  however,  maintains,  that  ita  modern 
name  is  Argxro  Castro.  The  town  of  Phyle  was 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis  ;  some 
trace*  of  it  still  remain.  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  502  —  Cra- 
mer'.t  Anr  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  405  ) 

Phyllis,  I.  daughter  of  Sitbon,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
betrothed  to  Demonhoon,  aon  of  Theseus,  who,  on  his 
return  from  Troy,  bad  stopped  on  the  Thracian  coast, 
and  tbere  became  acquainted  with  and  enamoured  of 
Ibe  princess.    A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their  union, 
Demophodu  set  sail  for  Athens,  in  order  to  arrange 
affairs  at  home,  promising  to  return  at  an  appointed 
time.    He  did  not  come,  however,  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  which  he  bad  fixed,  and  Phyllis,  fancying 
herself  deserted,  put  an  end  to  her  existence.  The 
trees  that  sprang  up  around  her  tomb  were  said  at  a 
•certain  season  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate,  by  their 
leaves  withering  and  falling  to  the  ground.  (Hygin., 
fab.,  59.)   According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  was 
rhanged  after  death  into  an  almond-tree,  destitute  of 
(eaves  ,  and  Demophodn  having  returned  a  few  days 
Mibaequently,  and  having  clasped  the  tree  in  his  em- 
brace, it  put  forth  leaves,  as  if  conscious  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  once-beloved  object.    Hence,  says  the  fable, 
•'eaves  were  called  fv/iAo  in  Greek,  from  the  name  of 
Phyllis  (*vtetc)     (Sen.  ad   Vrr<r.,  Eci,  6,  10.) 
Ovtd  has  made  the  absence  of  Dernophoon  from  Thrace 
the  subject  of  one  of  his  heroic  epiatlea. — It  ia  aaid  i 
that  Phyllis,  when  watching  for  the  return  of  Demo-  i 
phodn.  made  nine  journeys  to  the  Thracian  coast, 
Ahence  the  spot  was  called  Ennta-Hodui  ('Evvia 
•CvJoi)  or  "the  Nine  Ways."    {Hygin.,  I.  c.)    The  | 
true  reason  of  the  name,  however,  waa  the  meeting 
■ere  of  aa  many  roads  from  different  parts  of  Thrace  < 
and  Macedon.  (WalpoV$  Colled,  vol.  2, p.  5 10.)-Tzet- 
ses  gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the  affair,  \ 
especially  aa  regards  Demophodn,  whom  he  calls  Aca- 
mat,  and  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  thrown  from  i 
his  horse  when  hurrying  back  to  Phyllis,  and  to  have 
beeo  transfixed  by  bis  own  sword.    (Tzel2.  ad  Ly-  i  • 
covhr.,  496  ) — II.  A  region  of  Thrace,  forming  part  i 
of  Edonis,  and  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangsus.  i 
.   CtB*r«d  ,7,  114.) 

Phvsccn,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king 
of  Egypt,  from  his  great  abdominal  rotundity  (fvonuv, 
" the  paunch;"  from  fvoKt],  "the  lower  belly"). 

Pmyscos,  a  town  of  Caria,  opposite  Rhodes,  and 
■abject  to  that  island.    (Steph.  By*.,  s.  v.) 


Picentbs,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  what  waa 
called  Picenum.    (Kid.  Picenum.) 

Picentu,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven  miles 
beyond  Salcrnum,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  Ptcen- 
tini.  (Straio,  251. —Mela,  2,  4— P/iity,  3,  6  )  It 
is  now  Vtccnza  or  Bicema. 

Pickntim,  a  people  of  Italy,  south  of  Campania, 
occupying  an  inconaiderable  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Silarus.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  these  were 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitanta  of  Picenum  whom  the 
Romans  transplanted  thither  to  people  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Poaidoma  or  Paeatum.  It  ia  probable  that 
their  removal  took  place  after  the  conquest  of  Pice- 
num, and  the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of 
ancient  Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnites. 
Cluver  fixes  the  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  (Ital.  Ant., 
vol.  2,  p.  1188.)  According  to  the  earne  writer,  the 
Picentini  were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
Romans  to  abandon  the  few  towns  whieh  they  pos- 
sessed, and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sided  with  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Asa  farther  punishment,  they  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  aervice,  and  allowed  only  to  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers  and  messengers.  (Strabo,  251. 
— Plin  ,  3,  5  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  214.) 

Picenum,  a  district  of  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic, 
south  and  east  of  Umbria.  Little  has  been  ascertain- 
ed respecting  the  Ficentes,  its  inhabitants,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  said 
to  have  been  guided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
(picus),  a  bird  sacred  lo  Mars.  (Strabo,  240. — Plin., 
3,  13.)  In  this  region  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
L'mbrians,  who  had  wrested  it  from  the  Liburni  and 
Siculi  (Plin  ,  I.  c.)  But  the  Sabines  were  not  ap- 
parently the  first  or  sole  l.ossessors  of  the  country. 
The  Siculi,  Liburni,  ai.d  tTmbri,  according  to  Pliny 
(3.  13),  the  Pelasgi,  as  Sitius  Italims  reports  (8,  445), 
and  the  Tyrrheni,  according  to  Strabo  (241),  all  at 
different  periods  formed  settlements  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Picenum  cost  the  Romans 
but  little  trouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A  IJ.C, 
not  long  after  the  expedition  of  Pyrrbus  into  Italy 
(Lit..  Ejnt.,  \b— Floras,  1,  19),  when  360.000  men, 
as  Pliny  assures  us.  submitted  to  the  Roman  author- 
ities. From  the  same  writer  we  learn,  that  Picenum 
constituted  the  fifth  region  in  the  division  of  Augus- 
tus. This  province  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Italy.  (Lie.,  22,  9 —Strabo,  240.) 
The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteem- 
ed. (Hor .,  Sat  ,  2,  4,  70.— Id.,  Sal  ,  2,  3,  272  — 
Jut.,  Sat.,  11,  72.)  It  may  lie  regarded  as  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  river  ^sia.  To  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Its  boundary  to  the 
south  was  the  river  Malrinus,  if  wc  include  in  this  di- 
vision the  Prastulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the 
Matrinussnd  Helrinus.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  279,  seqa.) 

Pu  ti,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  thia 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Euincnius.  A.D.  297. 
Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  their  nanic, 
among  which  the  most  common  is  that  which  deducca 
it  from  the  Latin  picti  ("  painted"),  in  reference  to  the 
custom  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of  painting  their 
bodies  of  a  blue  colour.  This  etymology,  however, 
csn  hardly  be  correct,  since  the  custom  to  winch  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  not 
confined  lo  one  particular  tribe.  The  simplest  deri- 
vation, therefore,  appears  to  be  that  which  makes  tho 
name  in  question  come  from  the  Gaelic  pictilk,  "  rob- 
bers" or  "  plunderers,"  the  Picts  being  famed  for  theii 
marauding  expeditions  into  the  country  to  the  soutl 
of  them.  According  to  Adelung,  their  true  nations' 
name  waa  Cruitntck,  "  corn-eaters,*1  from  their  hav 
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ing  devoted  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  raking  of 
grain.    {Adelung,  Mithradatet,  vol.  2,  p.  96  ) 

I'm  r<  >*i  -  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaul,  a  thort  dis- 
tance below  the  Ligeris  or  Loire.  Their  territory 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Poitou.  Ptolemy  aasigna 
them  two  capitals,  Augustorilum  and  Limonum,  but 
the  former  in  strictness  belonged  to  the  Lemovices. 
The  city  of  Limonum,  the  true  capital,  answers  to  the 
modern  Pmhtrs.  Straho  gives  the  name  of  this  peo- 
ple with  the  short  penult,  Ptolemy  with  the  long  one. 
The  short  quantity  is  followed  by  Lucan  (1,  436) 
Ammianus  Marcellinua  uses  the  form  Pictavi.  (Amm. 
Marcell,  15,  11  ) 

Pu-umnos  and  Pilumncs,  two  deities  of  the  Latins, 
presiding  over  nuptial  auspices.  (Xon.,  c.  12,  n.  36. 
— Varro,  ap.  Non  ,  I  c)  The  new-born  child,  too, 
waa  placed  by  ihc  midwife  on  the  ground,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  these  deities  waa  propitiated  for  it.  Pilum- 
nus  was  also  one  of  the  three  deitiea  who  kept  off  Sil- 
vanua  from  lying-in  women  at  night  {Varro.  frag., 
p.  231.)  The  other  two  were  Intercido  and  Deverra. 
Three  men  went  by  night  round  the  hduse,  to  signify 
that  these  deities  were  watchful :  they  first  struck  the 
threshold  with  an  axe,  then  with  a  pealle  (ptlum),  and 
finally  swept  (dererrere)  with  brooms;  because  trees 
b  not  cut  {caduntur)  and  pruned  without  an  axe, 
bruised  without  a  peitle,  or  heaped  up  without 
brooms.  Hence  the  names  of  the  deities,  who  pre- 
vented the  wood-god  Stlvanus  from  molesting  partu- 
rient females.  (Knghtley's  Mythology,  p  537.)  Ser- 
viua,  in  place  of  Picumnua,  uses  the  name  Pithumnua, 
and  makes  this  deity  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Pi- 
lumnus, and  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  manuring 
land  ;  hence  he  was  also  called  Stcrcutiu*  and  Sier- 
quilmus,  from  stercus,  "  manure."  The  aame  au- 
thority makes  Pilumnus  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
pounding  corn  in  a  mortar  (pilum),  whence  his  name. 
{Serv  ad  Virg.,  .En..  9,  4.— Compare  Plin  ,  3,  18.) 
Some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  these  two 
deities  as  identical  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  Piso,  one  of  this 
class  of  writers,  deduced  the  name  Pilumnus  from 
pella,  "  to  drive  away"  or  "  avert,"  because  he  avert- 
ed the  evils  that  are  incident  to  infancy,  "quia  pellit 
mala  in/aafua."  {Spangenberg,  Vet.  tat.  kelig.  Do- 
ttiest., p.  65.) 

Picus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Lattum,  son  of  Saturn, 
and  celebrated  for  his  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeds. 
He  married  Canens,  the  daughter  of  Janus  and  Venil- 
ia,  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  power  of  her 
▼oico.  One  day  Picua  went  forth  to  the  chaae  clad 
in  a  purple  cloak,  bound  round  his  neck  with  gold 
He  entered  the  wood  where  Circe  happened  to  be  at 
that  lime  gathering  magic  herbs.  She  waa  instantly 
struck  with  love,  and  implored  the  prince  to  respond 
to  her  passion  Picua,  faithful  to  his  beloved  Canens, 
indignantly  spumed  her  advances,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, struck  him  with  her  wand,  and  instantly  he 
waa  changed  into  a  bird  with  purple  plumage  and  a 

iellow  ring  around  its  neck.  This  bird  waa  called  by 
ia  name  Picut,  "  the  woodpecker."  {Ovid,  Met.,  14, 
320,  Mcqq.—Plut.,  Quaut.  Rom.,  21.)  Scrvius  says 
that  Picua  was  married  to  Pomona  {ad  JEn  ,  7,  190). 
—This  legend  seems  to  have  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  the 
Greeks.  {Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  538. — Compare 
Spangtnberg,  Vet  Lot.  Rel.  Dom  ,  p.  62  ) 

PirrIa,  I.  s  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
Tbesaaly.  and  extending  along  the  Thermai'c  Gulf. 
It  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  conaideration  of  the  traditiona  to  which 
it  has  given  birth,  as  being  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses, 
and  the  birthplace  of  Orpheus ;  and  also  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  deatiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
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which  was  known  to  Homer  (fl,  14.  226),  waa  ss> 
lived  apparently  from  the  Pierea,  a  I  hracian  people, 
who  were  aubsequently  expelled  by  the  Teroemdae, 
the  conqoerora  of  Macedonia,  and  driven  north  beyoad 
the  Strymon  snd  Mount  Pangaros,  where  they  formed 
a  new  settlement.  (Thucyd.,  2.  99  —Herod  ,  7,  1 12) 
The  boundaries  which  histonana  and  geographer*  have 
assigned  to  this  province  vary  ;  for  Strabo.  or,  raibrr, 
hia  epitomtser,  includes  it  between  the  Haliacmon  and 
Axius.  {Strab.,  330.)  Livy  also  seems  to  ptere  it 
north  of  Dium  (44,  9),  while  most  authors  aacnbe  that 
town  to  Pieria.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Plena  'o 
all  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  th«  Penews  and 
that  of  the  Ludiaa.  (Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  204  ) — II.  A  diatrict  of  Syria,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Sinua  Iasicua.  on  the  north  by  Mount  Pianos 
(the  southern  continuation  of  A  maims),  from  whtca 
the  region  received  its  name.  {Ptol — Bnek*f  ansa* 
Mbller,  Wbrtcrb  der  Geogr  ,  p.  851.) 

Pie  Hints,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Moses,  from  the 
district  of  Pieria,  their  natal  region  (  Vid  Musar  ) — 
II.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the 
Musea  to  a  contest  of  skill,  and  were  overcome  and 
changed  into  magpies  Some  suppose  that  the  victo- 
rious Muses  took  their  name,  just  as  Minerva,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  assumed  that  of  the  giant 
Pallas  after  she  had  conquered  him.  {Ovtd,  Jf«,5, 
300  ) 

Pierps,  a  native  of  Thrssaly.  father  of  the  Piendee 
who  challenged  the  Muses.    (Via!  Piendes.  II  ) 

Piorcm  Marr,  an  appellation  given  to  the  extreme 
Northern  Ocean,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  m  a 
semi-congealed  or  alnggiah  state.  {Plin  ,  4,  13  — 
Tacit ,  Germ.,  45  ) 

Pn.tr«Nu».    Vid.  Picumnus. 

Pimpi.k  a,  a  small  town  of  Macedonia,  not  far  from 
Dium  and  Libethra,  where  Orpheus  was  said  by  some 
to  have  been  born.  {Strah ,  Eptt.,  330. — Apoilc*. 
Rhod.,  I,  23.  et  Sehol  ad  toe  —Lyeopkr.,  v.  273) 

PimarIi  and  Pom-ii,  two  distinguished  famines 
among  the  subjecta  of  Evander,  at  the  time  when  Her- 
cules visited  Italy  on  his  return  from  Spain.  A  sac- 
rifice having  been  offered  to  the  hero  by  Evander,  tbt 
Potitii  and  Pinarii  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  tf  re- 
monies  and  ahare  the  entertainment.  It  happened 
that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and  the  entrails  were 
served  up  to  them  ;  the  Pinarii,  arriving  after  the  te- 
trads were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  of  the  feast ; 
hence  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  as  the  Pmarian  fam- 
ily existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  entrails. 
The  Potitii,  instructed  by  Evander,  were  directors  of 
that  solemnity  for  many  agea,  until  the  solemn  office 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  public  servants,  on 
which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct. 
This  desecration  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  was  broogbt 
about,  it  is  said,  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  wbo 
induced  the  Potitii  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  teach  the  manner  of  performing  these  rites  to  the 
public  slavea  mentioned  above,  {lav.,  1,  7. — Id..  9, 
29.— Fettut,  ».  v.  Pohtium.—Serv  ad  Mm  ,8,269.) 

PinXrub,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  m 
Mount  Amanoa,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Issicus 
near  Issus.  The  Greek  and  Persian  armies  were  at 
first  drawn  up  on  opposite  banks  of  this  stream  :  Dari- 
us on  the  side  of  Issus,  Alexander  towarda  Syria. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Pinaraa  ia  the  De'i-Vcs- 
{French  Strabo,  vol.  4.  pt.  2,  p.  384.) 

Pindarus,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes,  m 
Bceotis.  born,  according  to  Bockh,  in  the  spring  of 
522  B  C.  (Olympiad  64.3),  and  who  died,  according 
to  a  probable  statement,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  (Pra- 
dar,  ed.  Bockh,  vol.  3,  p.  12. — Compare  Clinton,  Fatt. 
Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  17,  who  makea  his  birth-year  518 
B.C.)  He  was,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  prime  of  Hie 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  and 
the  battles  of  Thermopylsa  and  Salami*  were  fb. 
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and  he  thus  belongs  to  that  period  of  the  Greek  nation 
when  ita  great  qualitioa  were  first  distinctly  unfolded, 
and  when  it  exhibited  an  energy  of  action  and  a  apinl 
of  enterprise  never  afterward  surpassed,  together  with 
a  love  of  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy,  winch  produced 
much,  and  promised  to  produce  more  His  native 
place  waa  Cvnucephaba,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Inches,  and  the  family  of  (lie  poet  seems  to  have  been 
skilled  in  music  :  since  we  learn  troin  the  aticient  bi- 
ographies of  him,  that  Ins  fulher  or  his  uncle  was  a 
lute  player.  But  Pindar,  very  early  in  life,  soared  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  rlutc-player  at  festivals,  or  even 
a  lync  poet  of  merclv  local  celebrity.  Although,  in  his 
time,  the  voices  of  Pierian  bards,  and  of  epic  poets  of 
the  Hesiodean  school,  had  long  been  mute  in  Ikeotia, 
yes  there  was  still  much  love  for  music  and  poetry, 
which  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  cho- 
ral eompOMtiona.  That  these  arts  were  widely  culti- 
vated id  Bceolia  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  females, 
Myrtia  and  Cormua,  had  attained  celebrity  in  them 
during  the  youth  of  Pindar.  Both  were  competitors 
with  him  in  poetry.  Myrtts  strove  with  the  bard  for  a 
prize  at  public  games ;  snd  although  Comma  said, 
"  It  is  not  meet  that  the  clear-toned  Myrtia,  a  woman 
bom,  should  enter  the  lists  with  Pindar,"  yet  she  is 
•aid  (perhaps  from  jealousy  of  his  rising  fame)  to  have 
often  contended  against  hi  in  in  the  agones,  and  live 
times  to  have  gained  the  victory.  (.Elian,  V.  Ji  ,  13, 
24  )  Corinna  also  as*ist»d  the  young  poet  with  her 
advice;  and  it  is  related  of  ber,  that  she  recommend- 
ed him  to  ornament  his  productions  wiih  mythical  nar- 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  in 
the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack."  —  Pindar  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  Lasus  of  Hermione,  a  distinguished  poet, 
jut  probably  better  versed  in  ihc  theory  than  the  prac- 
tice of  poetry  and  music.  Since  Pindar  made  these 
uta  the  whole  business  of  his  life,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  poet  and  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries 
of  his  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed 
poems  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for  persons  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honour  of  a  Thesaaliau  youth  belonging  to  the 
fain.lv  of  the  Aleuadae  {I'vth.  >U,  composed  in  Olym- 
piad 69.3,  B.C.  503).  W  e  find  him  employed  soon  af- 
terward for  the  Sicilian  rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Tberon  ef  Agrigeiitum  ;  for  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
aad  Amyous,  king  of  Macedonia,  as  well  as  for  the 
free  cities  of  Greece.  He  made  no  distinction  ac- 
cording to  the  race  oi  the  persons  whom  he  celebra- 
tes! :  be  waa  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Ionian  stales 
for  Himself  as  well  as  for  his  art :  the  Athenians  made 
him  tneir  public  gueat  (rrno(rvoc) ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceoa  employed  nun  to  compose  a  processional  song 
(■xpooMiav).  although  they  bad  tiieir  own  poeta,  Si- 
eaomdes  and  Baccbyhdca.  Pmdar,  however,  was  not 
a  common  mercenary  (Met,  always  ready  to  sing  the 
praises  of  bun  whose  bread  he  ate.  Ho  received,  in- 
deed, money  and  presents  for  his  poems,  according  to 
the  general  usage  previously  introduced  by  Sunotu- 
dee;  yet  his  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
thoi*s*nts  and  feelings.  In  his  praiaea  of  virtue  and 
...  *1  fortune,  the  colours  which  he  employs  are  not 
um  vivid  :  nor  docs  he  avoid  the  darker  shades  of  his 
subject  :  he  often  suggests  topics  of  consolation  for 
past  sue  present  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  ex- 
hort* to  avoid  future  calamity.  Thus  he  ventures  to 
•peak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose  many  great 
and  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ity and  ambition,  which  his  courtiers  well  knew  how 
Co  turn  to  a  bad  account ;  and  he  addresses  himself  in 
the  same  manly  tone  to  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  L'y- 
HM,  who  afterward  brought  on  the  mm  of  his  dynas- 
ty  by  his  tyrannical  severity.    Thus  lofty  and  dignified 


waa  the  position  which  Pindar  assumed  with  regard  to 
these  princes  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  he  fre- 
quently proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  arc  al- 
ways laudable.  But  his  intercourse  with  the  princes  of 
his  lime  sppears  to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  him,  like  Simonides,  the  daily  aaaociate,  coun* 
sellor,  and  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen ;  he  plays  no 
[>art  in  the  public  events  of  the  time,  either  as  a  poli- 
tician or  a  courtier.  Neither  was  his  name,  like  that  of 
Sunonidea,  distinguished  in  the  Persian  war:  partly  be- 
cause his  fellow-citizens,  the  Thebans,  were,  together 
with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  side, 
while  the  spirit  of  independence  and  victory  was  with 
tne  other  half.  Nevertheless,  the  lofty  character  of 
Pindar's  muse  rises  superior  to  these  unfavourable 
circumalances  He  did  riot,  indeed,  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  o\er  the  Thebane  to  the  cause  of 
Greece  ;  but  he  sought  to  appease  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  threatened  to  destroy  Thebes  during  the 
war,  by  admoniahiug  his  fellow  citizens  to  union  and 
concord  (PoiyA.,  4,  31,  6.  —  Frag,  huert.,  12ft,  td. 
Bockk) ;  ond,  after  the  war  was  ended,  be  openly  pro- 
claims, in  odes  intended  for  the  .'Kgtnetana  and  A  the* 
mans.  Ins  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  victors.—- 
Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the 
events  of  Pmdar'a  life,  and  his  relations  (o  hia  con* 
temporaries,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  more  closely 
as  a  poet,  and  to  examine  the  character  and  form  of 
his  poetical  productions.  The  only  class  of  poems 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general  style  are 
the  i Taw Mn,  or  triumphal  odea.  Pindar,  indoed,  ex- 
celled in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  name* 
ly,  hymns  to  the  gods,  pa*ans,  and  dithyrambs  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes  for 
processions  (irpoaodia),  songs  of  maidens  {iraptitveta), 
mimic  dancing  snugs  :.i  -••l>\t,unra),  drinking  songs 
(okoXih),  dirges  (iipf/vot),  and  encomiastic  odea  to 
princes  (iynuuia),  which  last  approached  most  nearly 
to  the  iziwKia.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  vari- 
ous styles  were  nearly  aa  renowned  among  the  ancients 
as  the  triumphal  odes,  which  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous quotations  of  liiem.  Horace,  too,  in  enumerating 
the  different  alyles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithy- 
ramb first,  then  the  hymna,  and  afterward  the  cpmikia 
and  the  dirges.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  bees 
some  decided  superiority  in  the  epinikia,  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the  later 
period  of  antiquity,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  per- 
ishing with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At 
any  rate,  these  odes,  from  the  vast  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects and  atyle,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate  struc- 
ture, some  approaching  to  hymns  and  psrans,  others 
to  scolia  and  hyporchemes,  serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  loss  of  the  other  sorts  of  lyric  poetry.  We  will 
now  explain,  aa  briefly  aa  possible,  the  occasion  of  an 
epinikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  ita  execution.  A  vie* 
tory  has  been  gained  in  a  conteat  at  a  festival,  partic- 
ularly at  one  of  the  four  great  games  most  prized  by 
the  Greeks.  Such  a  victory  aa  this,  which  »hcd  a 
lustre  not  only  on  the  victor  himself,  but  on  hia  fami- 
ly, and  even  on  his  native  city,  demanded  a  solemn 
celebration.  This  celebration  might  be  performed  by 
the  victor's  friends  on  the  spot  where  the  prize  waa 
obtained  ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olympia,  when,  in  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded 
with  joyful  songs  after  the  manner  of  encomia  ;  or  H 
might  be  deferred  till  after  the  victor'a  solemn  return 
to  his  native  city,  where  it  was  sometimes  repeated  in 
following  years,  in  commemoration  of  hia  success.  A 
celebration  of  this  kind  always  had  a  religious  character ; 
it  often  began  with  a  procession  to  an  altar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  the  games  had  been  held,  or  in 
the  native  city  of  the  conqueror ;  a  aarrifice,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  was  then  offered  at  the  temple,  or  in  lh« 
house  of  the  victor ;  and  the  whole  solemnity  conclu* 
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Greeks  k-j/ioc.  At  ibis  sacred  and,  at  the  same  time, 
joyous  solemnity  (a  mingled  character  frequent  among 
the  Greeks),  appeared  the  chorua,  trained  by  the  poet 
or  some  other  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reci- 
ting the  triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the 
fairest  ornament  of  the  festival.  It  was  during  either 
the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the  hymn  was  reci- 
ted, aa  it  was  not  properly  a  religious  hymn,  which 
could  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
the  poem  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  recited. 
From  expressions  which  occur  in  several  epimkian 
odes,  it  is  probable  that  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes 
without  epodes  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor ;  although  there 
are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  move- 
ment, and  which  yet  have  epodes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  epodes  in  the  Utter  odes  may  have  been  sung  at 
certain  intervals  when  the  procession  was  not  sd- 
vancing ;  for  an  epode,  according  to  the  atatementa  of 
the  ancients,  always  required  that  the  chorus  should  be 
at  rest.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  odes  of 
Pindar  wcro  sung  at  the  Comoa,  at  the  jovial  termi- 
nation of  the  feast :  and  hence  Pindar  himself  more 
frequently  names  his  odes  from  the  Comus  than  from 
the  victory.  The  ocraaion  of  the  epinikian  ode — a 
victory  in  the  sacred  games — and  its  end — the  enno- 
bling of  a  solemnity  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  a  lofty 
and  dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  boia- 
terous  mirth  of  the  feast  did  not  admit  the  severity  of 
the  antique  poetic  style,  like  that  of  the  hymns  and 
nomes ;  it  demanded  a  free  and  lively  expression  of 
feeling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
and  suggesting  the  noblest  ideas  connected  with  the 
victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a 
repetition  of  the  spectacle  which  had  already  been  be- 
held with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled  Greeks;  nay, 
he  often  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  re- 
cording its  place,  and  the  sort  of  conteat  in  which  it 
was  won.  On  the  other  hand,  we  often  find  a  precise 
enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  actual 
victor,  but  of  his  entire  family :  this  muat  evidently 
have  been  required  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless,  he  does 
not  (aa  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
as  a  merely  secondary  object ;  which  he  despatches 
.  in  order  to  pass  on  to  objects  of  greater  inter- 
victory,  in  truth,  ia  alwaya  the  point  upon 
which  the  whole  of  the  ode  turna ;  only  he  regards  it, 
not  simply  as  an  incident,  but  aa  connected  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes  this  con- 
nexion by  forming  a  high  conception  of  the  fortunes 
and  character  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  result  of  them.  And  as  the  Greeks 
were  less  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  than  as  a  member  of  his  state  and  his 
family,  so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  victor 
in  connexion  with  the  past  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belonga.  Even, 
however,  when  the  akill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  fore- 
ground. Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself 
with  celebrating  this  bodily  prowess  alone,  but  he  usu- 
ally adds  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  haa 
shown,  or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This 
virtue  is  sometimes  moderation,  sometimes  wisdom, 
sometimes  filial  love,  sometimes  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  latter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main  cause 
of  the  victory  ;  the  victor  having  thereby  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  deities  who  preside  over  gymnastic 
contests,  as  Mercury  or  the  Dioscuri.  —  Whatever 
might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epinikian  odes, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  systemat- 
ic completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar, 
however,  haa  undoubtedly  much  of  that 
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which  began  to  snow  itself  i 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed 
an  important  element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lyne  poe- 
try before  the  time  of  Pindar. — The 
of  bia  poetry,  bis  mythical  narratives, 
ever,  far  more  apace  in  most  of  bia  ■ 
are  not  mere  digressions  for  the  sake  of  ornament  haa 
been  fully  proved  by  modem  commentators — Tost 
admixture  of  apophlbegmatic  maxims  and  typical  oar 
rativea  would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  the 
thread  of  Pindar's  meaning .  but,  in  addition  is  da* 
cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry  is  ss 
intricate,  that  a  modern  reader  often  fails  to  under- 
stand the  connexion  of  the  parts,  even  where  be  thinks 
he  has  found  a  clew.  Pindar  begins  an  ode  full  of 
the  lofty  conception  which  he  has  formed  of  the  gion- 
ous  destiny  of  the  victor-,  and  he  seems,  aa  it  wtre, 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  images  which  this 
ception  pours  forth.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  strain  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though 
without  losing  sight  of  their  reference  to  the  main  ob- 
ject. Accordingly,  when  be  has  pursued  a  tram  of 
thought,  either  in  an  apophlbegmatic  or  mythical  form, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  he  breaks  off.  before  be  baa  gone 
far  6nough  to  make  the  application  to  the  victor  tofr 
ciently  clear;  he  then  lakes  up  another  thread,  which 
i»,  perhaps,  soon  dropped  for  a  fresh  one  ;  and  at  tha 
end  of  the  ode  he  gathers  up  ail  these  different  threads, 
and  weaves  them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  tha 
general  idea  predominates.  By  reserving  the  eipls- 
nationa  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  coa- 
Hires  that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  are 
not  complete  or  intelligible  in  themselves ;  and  thus 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader  is  kept  on  the  stretch 
throughout  the  entire  ode. — Tbo  characteristic*  of 
Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  just  been  explained,  may 
be  discovered  in  all  hia  epinikian  odes.  Their  agree- 
ment, however,  in  this  respect,  is  quite  ronststcot 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  atyle  and  express** 
which  belongs  to  this  class  of  poems.  Every  epinik- 
ian ode  of  Pindar  haa  iu  peculiar  tone,  depending 
upon  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  consequent 
choice  of  the  expressions.  The  principal  differences 
are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms,  which 
again  is  regulated  by  the  musical  atyle.  According 
to  the  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  are  of 
three  aorta,  Doric,  ./Eolic,  and  Lydian  ;  which  can  bs 
eaaily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  mm- 
merable  varieties.  In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  sf 
Pindar  has  an  individual  character,  no  two  odes  bessf 
of  the  same  metrical  structure.  In  the  Doric  ode  the 
ssme  meincsl  forms  occur  ss  those  which  prevsiled  n 
the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Slesicboros,  namely,  sys- 
tems of  dactyls  and  trochaic  dipodies,  which  assst 
ncsrlv  approach  tbs  state) I ness  of  the  bexsroeter.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  severs  dignity  pervades  these  odes;  the 
mythical  narrations  are  developed  with,  greater  fulness, 
snd  the  idess  sre  limited  to  the  subject,  snd  are  fret 
from  personal  feeling;  in  short,  their  general  charac- 
ter is  that  of  cslmness  and  elevation  The  language 
is  epic,  with  s  slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  Ms 
brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythms  of  the  ^Eelic  sdes 
resemble  those  of  the  lesbian  poetry,  in  which  hght 
dsctylic,  trocbsie,  or  located  ic  metres  prevsiled :  these 
rhythms,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry, 
were  rendered  far  more  various,  snd  thus  often  ac- 
quired a  character  of  greater  volubility  snd  liveliness. 
The  yEolic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  »>i  then* 
movement,  have  a  leas  uniform  character  than  the  Do- 
ric odes ;  for  example,  the  first  Olympic,  with  its  joy- 
ous snd  glowing  images,  is  very  different  frees  she 
second,  in  which  s  lofty  melancholy  is  expressed, 
and  from  the  ninth,  which  has  sn  sir  of  proud  snd 
complacent  self-reliance.  The  Isngoage  of  the  Jio- 
lie  epinikia  is  also  bolder,  more  difficult  tu  tts  e*a> 
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In,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectic  form*.  Lastly, 
there  ere  the  Lydien  odes,  (he  number  of  which  is 
•neonaiderable :  their  metre  is  mostly  trochaic,  and 
of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing  with  the 
ton*  of  the  poetry.    Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred 
the  lA'dian  rhythms  for  odes  which  were  destined  to 
fa  sung  during  a  procession  to  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, and  in  which  the  favour  of  the  deity  waa  implored 
in  an  humble  spirit.    (Mutter,  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  216,  seqq.) 
—The  scholar  comes  to  the  study  of  Pindar,  as  to  that 
of  one  whom  fable  and  history,  poetry  and  criticism, 
have  alike  delighted  to  honour.   The  writers  of  Greece 
speak  of  him  as  the  man  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
by  the  songs  and  dances  of  the  deities  themselves,  in 
joyous  anticipation  of  those  immortal  hymns  which  he 
waa  to  frame  in  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  God  of  Poetry  himself  devoted  a  ahare  of  the  of- 
aught  to  his  ahrine,  and  conceded  a  chair  of 
in  hia  moat  favoured  temple.    These  were  in- 
deed fables,  but  fables  that  evinced  the  truth  :  the 
reputation  which  they  teetified  went  on  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  splendour.    The  glory  of  succeeding 
the  severity  of  the  most  refined  criticism,  the 
of  sceptic  philosophy  no  wsy  impaired  it  ;  it 
i  not  obscured  by  the  literary  darkness  of  hia  coun- 
try ;  it  was  not  overpowered  by  the  literary  brightness 
of  rival  states.    The  fastidious  Athenian  was  proud  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  hia  city  by  a  Boeotian ;  the  el- 
egant Rhodian  inacribed  hia  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
within  the  temple  of  hia  guardian  deity  ;  and,  in  a  la- 
tor  age,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  "  bade  spare  the 
house  of  Pindarus,"  when  Thebea  fell  in  ruins  beneath 
bis  band.    Pindar  haa  not  improperly  been  called  the 
Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece  ;  and  that  be  must  have 
been  of  high  consideration  with  the  priesthood  will  be 
•asily  believed.    He  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
"  graceful  religion  of  Greece  ;"  and  he  seems  to  have 
laboured,  on  the  one  band,  to  defond  it  from  the  sneers 
and  profaneuess  of  the  philosophers  ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  spiritualize  it,  and  to  prevent  its  degenerating 
into  the  mere  image-worship  of  the  vulgar.    His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  are  neither  like  those  of  Homer,  nor 
the  insulted  Olympiana  of  iEschylus ;  they  come  in 
visions  of  the  night ;  they  stand  in  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  the  mortal  who  praya  to  them,  and  whom 
they  deign  to  favour ;  they  see  and  hear  all  things ; 
they  flit  m  an  instant  from  Und  to  land,  and  the  ele- 
ments yield,  and  are  innozuous  to  their  impassible  , 
forme.    But  these  forms  are  not  minutely  described  ; 
the  fables  respecting  them  are  rejected  in  the  whole , 
m  untrue,  or  better  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
Pindar  the  deity  is  not  the  capricious,  jealous  being, 
evil  eye  the  fortunate  man  has  reason  to  trem- 


the  four  great  games  of  Greece.    Thus  we  have,  1st, 

Olympic  Odes,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  2d,  Pylh- 
ien,  to  the  number  of  twelve ;  3d,  Nemean,  eleven 
in  number;  and,  4th,  Isthmian,  amounting  to  eight. 
This  division,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  poet  himself; 
we  owe  it  to  the  grammarian  Ariaiophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium. This  individual  selected  out  of  the  general  col- 
lection of  Epinikia  a  certain  number  of  pieces  that  had 
reference,  more  or  less,  to  victories  gained  at  the  sev- 
eral games  of  Greece.  It  did  not  suffice,  in  the  eyes 
of  thie  critic,  that  an  ode  should  celebrate  some  victory 
gained  in  these  assemblies  in  order  to  be  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  bis  selection  ;  for  there  are  fragments 
remaining  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  direct 
allusion  to  auch  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
Aristophanes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the  se- 
lection made  by  him,  one  ode,  having  no  reference  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pythian  ;  as 


, ;  but  just,  benignant,  the  author  and  wise  ruler 
erf  all  things  ;  whom  it  is  dreadful  to  slander,  end  with 
whom  it  is  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulds  everything  to 
hie  *nU  ;  be  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
i  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble  ;  be  ia  the 


ardian  ef  princes,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide 
the  niter  of  the  city,  it  is  hard  indeed  to  restore  the 
to  order  and  peace.  Nor  ia  this  all-  Pindar 
net  merely  a  devout,  but  he  is  also  an  eminently 
moral  poet.  Plato  observes  of  him,  in  the  Menon,  that 
he  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  be  laya 
down,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  doctrine  of 
future  happiness  or  misery.  On  principles  such  a« 
these,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetry  should 
•bound  with  msiims  of  the  highest  morality  in  every 
port ;  not  a  page,  indeed,  is  without  them.  They 
■pre id  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  can 
be  given  by  a  few  extracts.  (Quarterly  Review,  No. 
66,  p  410.  seqq.) — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present 
icy,  forty-five  of  the  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odes  of 
Pindar,  together  with  some  few  fragments  of  his  other 
lections.  The  Epinikia  are  divided  into  four  dese- 
rt-spec lively  from 


others,  which,  though  they 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  peculiar  exploits,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrations  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  respect- 
ively the  theatres.— Hermann  has  shown,  that  the  ba- 
sis of  Pindar's  diction  is  epic,  but  that  he  employs 
Doric  forms  as  often  as  they  appear  more  expressive, 
or  are  better  adapted  to  the  metre  which  he  employs. 
Sometimes  he  gives  the  preference  to  MoMc  forms, 
which  waa  his  native  dialect.  Hermann  also  remarks, 
that  the  verses  of  Pindar  abound  in  hiatus,  without 
there  being  any  appearance  of  his  hsving  used  the  di- 
gamma,  which  in  his  days  had  partially  disappeared 
from  the  .Colic  dialect,  and  which  Alccua  and  Sappho 
had  only  occasionally  employed.  After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  poets,  he  makes  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  mute  and  liquid  The  remark  of  Her- 
mann respecting  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindsr  has 
been  acquiesced  in  by  Bockh,  who  observes,  that  the 
copyists  have  frequently  removed  the  Doricisms  from 
the  Olympic  Odes,  while  they  have  been  preaerved 
more  carefully  in  the  other  works  of  the  pocu — The 
best  edition  of  Pindar  ia  that  of  Bdckh,  Lip*.,  181 1-22, 
3  vbls.  4to.  The  text  is  corrected  by  the  sid  of  thir- 
ty-seven MSS.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this 
edition,  that  of  Heyne  was  regarded  as  the  best. 
Heyne's  work  appeared  in  1773,  Got  ting.,  2  vola.  8vo. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1798,  Git- 
ting.,  3  vola.  8vo,  containing  Hermann's  commentary 
on  the  metres  of  Pindar.  The  third  edition  appeared, 
after  Heyne's  death,  in  1817,  under  the  supervision  of 
Schafftr.  An  excellent  school  and  college  edition, 
by  L.  Diascn,  based  on  that  of  Bdckh,  forms  part  of 
Jacobs's  and  Host's  "  Bibliolheca  Groca,"  Go/A.  et 
Erfurdt.,  1830,  8vo.  (Scholl,  Gesch.  Gr.  Lit.,  voL 
1,  p.  196,  seqq— Id.  ib„  vol  3,  p.  598.) 

PiNnENisaua,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  belonging  to  the 
Eleuthero-Cilices.  It  waa  situated  on  a  height  of 
great  elevation  and  strength,  forming  part  of  the  range 
of  Amanus.  Cicero  took  it  after  a  siege  of  57  day. 
and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
submit  likewise.  The  modern  Behesni  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15,  4.  —  Id., 
Ep  ad  Alt.,  6,  20  ) 

Pixoes,  I.  a  nsmc  applied  hv  the  Greeks  to  the 
elevated  chain  which  separates  Thessaly  from  Fpirus, 
and  the  waters  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Arnbra- 
cian  Gulf,  from  those  streams  which  discharge  them- 
aelves  into  the  ^Egean.  Towards  tbe  north  it  joined 
the  great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora  and 
Scartlus,  while  to  the  south  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramifications  of  CEta,  and  the  jEtolian  and  Acarnani- 
an  mountains.  (Herodotus,  7,  129. — Sir  a  bo,  430. — 
Ptud  ,  Pyth.,  9,  27  —  Virgil,  Eclog.,  10,  11—  Ovid, 
Maanwrph.,  2,  224.  —  Cramer's  Anrient  Greece, 
vol  1,  p.  353.) — II.  A  town  and  river  of  Dona  in 
Greece.  Tbe  river  flowed  into  the  Cephiaaus  at 
a  Phocian  town.    According  to  Strabo,  the 
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earlier  name  of  the  town  waa  Acryphaa.  (Straio, 
417.) 

PiiiSOM,  a  small  fortress  of  Corinthie,  on  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacua,  and  not  far  from  the  promontory  of  Ol- 
mim.  It  waa  taken  on  one  occaaion  by  Ag*ailaua. 
(Xen.,  Hist  Or.,  4, 5,  5  —  Id .,  Vit.  Ages ,  2,  18.)  We 
room  not  confound  thia  place  with  the  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Pineus,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicos,  near  the  con- 
fine* of  Argoba.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p  34  ) 

Piatt's  (Uetpaioe).  or  Pmacires  (Tlttpattvf).  a  cel- 
ebrated and  capacious  harbour  of  Athena,  at  some  dis- 
tance  from  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  wall*,  called 
fumpu  rrtxij.    The  southern  wall  waa  built  by  Tbe- 
mislocles,  and  waa  35  stadia  Ions  and  40  cubits  high  ; 
this  height  was  but  half  of  what  Themistocles  design- 
ed.   The  northern  was  built  by  Pericles ;  ita  height 
the  tame  as  the  former,  ita  length  40  stadia.    Both  of 
these  walls  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top  to  admit 
of  two  wagons  passing  each  other.    The  stones  were 
of  an  enormous  sue,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
rner.t,  but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with 
their  own  weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  even 
of  so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits  (GO  feet).   Upon  both 
of  the  walls  a  great  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
which  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses  when  the 
Athenians  became  so  numerous  that  the  city  waa  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.    The  wall  which  en- 
compassed the  Munycbia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Pirsjus, 
was  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  city  was  43  stadia,  in  length.    Athens  had  three 
harbours,  of  which  the  Piraius  waa  by  far  the  largest. 
East  of  it  was  the  second  one,  called  Munychia  ;  and, 
still  farther  east,  the  third,  called  Phalerus,  the  least 
frequented  of  the  three.    The  entrance  of  the  Pirrus 
waa  narrow,  being  contracted  by  two  projecting  prom- 
ontories.   Within,  howerer,  it  was  very  capacious, 
and  contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  nsmed  Can- 
tharua,  Aphrodisus,  and  Zea.    The  first  waa  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Venus,  the  third 
from  the  term  Jro,  aignifying  bread  com.    The  Pineus 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athens,  with  all  ita  for- 
tifications, were  totally  demolished  when  I.ysander  put 
an  ei>d  to  the  Petoponnesian  war  by  the  reduction  of 
Attica.    They  were  rebuilt  by  Conon  with  the  money 
•upplicd  by  the  Persian  commander  Pharnabazus.  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacednnonians.  in  the  battle  off  the 
Arginusw  Insula?     In  after  days  the  Pineus  suffered 
greatly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls,  and  set 
fire  to  the  armory  and  arsenals.    It  must  not  bo  ima- 

fined,  however,  that  the  Pir»us  was  a  mere  harbour, 
t  win,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itaelf.  abounding  with  tcmplea, 
porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  structures.  Strabo 
compares  the  maritime  part  of  Athens  to  the  city  of 
the  Khodians,  since  it  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  comprehending  within  its  circuit 
the  Pineus  and  the  other  porta.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Pineus.  Ac- 
cording to  Hohhouse,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  was  ever  a  largo  and  flourishing  port. 
(Journey,  vol.  1.  p.  299.)  The  ancient  Zea  is  a  marsh, 
and  Cantharus  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  wa- 
ter is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodisus.  He 
add*,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  300  could  he  contained  within  the 
Pira-ua,  since  he  saw  an  Hydnote  merchant-vessel,  of 
about  200  tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  large  for  the  station,  and  an  English  sloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  aground  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in 
the  straits  between  Salamia  and  the  port  once  called 
Phoron.  The  Pineus  is  now  called  Draco  by  the 
Greeks,  but  by  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  from  the  fig- 
ore  of  a  stone  lion  with  which  it  was  anciently  adorn- 
ed, and  which  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians. 
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1.  Athenian  Imports  and  Exports. 

,      The. commodities  which  Attica  did  not  produce  with- 
.  in  her  own  territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  com- 
merce, and,  unless  the  importation  waa  prevented  by 
,  some  extraordinary  obstacle,  such,  for  example,  aa  war, 
there  could  be  do  danger  of  a  scarcity,  even  in  the 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  the 
surplus  produce  of  other  countries.    (Xen.,  RepuL 
Alk.,  %  6.)    Although  not  an  island,  yet  it  p©***-*rd 
all  the  advantage*  of  insular  position,  that  is.  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  aitoated,  in  which  A  received 
aupplirs  during  all  winds ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  bad 
sufficient  facilities  for  inland  traffic  :  the  intercourse 
with  other  countries  waa  promoted  by  the  purity  of  the 
coin,  as  the  merchant,  not  being  obliged  to  lake  a  re- 
turn freight,  had  the  option  of  carrying  out  bullion,  al- 
though Athens  abounded  in  commodities  which  would 
meet  with  a  ready  aale.    (A**.,  4e  VecL,  1,  7.)  If 
a  stagnation  in  trade  was  not  produced  by  war  or  pi- 
racy, all  the  products  of  foreign  countries  came  to 
Athena  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  could  b*rd- 
ly  be  obtained  aingle,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Pirsms.    ( Thncyd.,  2,  38--/*oer.,  Pancg.,  p.  34,  ed. 
Hail.)    Besides  the  corn,  the  costly  wines,  iron,  brass, 
and  other  objects  of  commerce,  which  came  from  all 
the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  imported  from 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  slaves,  timber  for  ship- 
building, salt  fish,  honey,  wax,  tar,  wool,  nggmg. 
leather,  goatskins,  dec. ;  from  Bysantiam,  Thrace, 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves,  and  salt  fish ;  also, 
slaves  from  Thessaly,  whither  they  came  from  the  an- 
terior ;  and  carpet  a  and  fine  wool  from  Phrvgta  and 
Miletus.    "All  the  finest  products,"  says  Xenopboo, 
"  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the  Pontes,  »r.d 
the  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  by  ber  empire  of  the  sea,  is 
able  to  collect  into  one  spot."    (Repub.  Atk  .  2,  7.) 
To  this  far-extended  intercourse  the  same  author  st- 
tributes  (he  mixture  of  all  dialects  which  prevailed  st 
Athens,' and  the  admission  of  barbarous  words  into  trie 
language  of  ordinary  life.    On  the  other  hand,  Athens 
conveyed  to  different  regions  the  products  of  ber  own 
soil  and  labour ;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Athenian 
merchant  trafficked  in  commodities  which  they  collect- 
ed in  other  countries.    Thus,  they  took  up  wine  Horn 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  wEgean  Sea,  at  Peosra- 
thtu,  Cos,  Tbssus,  and  elsewhere,  and  transported  R 
to  the  Euxine.    (Drmostfi.  tn  Lacrit.,  p.  93A  )  The 
trade  in  books  alone  appears  to  bare  made  but  *io»ll 
advances  in  Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  was 
more  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus.    There  was,  it  is  true,  a  book- 
market  (ru  fit6Xa)  at  Athens  (Jul.  Poll..  9,  47),  »&J 
books  were  exported  to  tbe  Euxine  and  to  Thrace 
(Xen..  Anab.,  7,  5,  14),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  voluows. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  was  in  the  time  of  Plate  so 
little  common,  that  Hermodorus,  who  sold  tbe  bools 
of  this  writer  in  Sicily,  gave  occasion  to  a  proverb, 
"  Hermodorus  csrries  on  trade  with  writings."    ( Cie , 
Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  21.— Sutd.,9.  ».  Xnyoiaiv  'EpmAr 
pof  iftiropeveToi.)    At  a  subsequent  period,  while  Ze 
no  tbe  Stoic  was  still  a  youth,  dealers  in  manuscripts 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  st  Athena.  (/*«*. 
Laert.,  in  Vtt  )    The  merchant-vessels  appear  to  have 
been  of  considerable  size;  not  to  quote  an  extraordi- 
nary instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes  (»»  Pkorm.) 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  the  cargo,  the 
alaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried  300  tree  iubabi> 
tauts.    (Biclck,  Public  Economy  of  Athena,  vol  1,  p. 
65,  tetjq  ,  Eng.  trawl. ) 

2.  Credit  Sya/m  of  the  Athenians. 

The  advocates  for  a  credit  system  at  tbe  present 
day  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  one  fully  estab- 
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telltgent  people  essential  to  commercial  operations. 

Tbe  system  of  banking  pursued  at  Athens  gave  occa- 
to  a  new  kind  of  money,  constructed  upon  tbe 
t  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  end  acting  as  a 


substitute  for  the  legal  Currency.  In  tbo  time  of  De- 
mosthenes (vol  2,  p.  1236,  ed.  Retake),  and  even  at 
en  earlier  period,  bankers  appear  to  have  been  numer- 
ous, not  only  in  Piraus,  but  also  in  tbe  upper  city ; 
end  it  was  principally  by  their  means  that  capiul, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed,  wast 
distributed  and  made  productive.  Athenian  bankers 
were,  in  many  instances,  manufacturers  or  specula- 
tors in  land,  conducting  the  different  branches  of  tbeir 
business  by  mesns  of  partners  or  confidential  servants, 
end  acquiring  a  sufficient  profit  to  remunerate  them- 
•elves,  and  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  for  tbe  cap- 
ital intrusted  to  them.  But  this  was  not  the  only  ben- 
•At  they  imparted  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 
Their  legers  were  books  of  transfer,  and  the  entries 
made  in  them,  although  they  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  part  of  the  circulation,  acted  in  all  other  respects  as 
bills  of  exchange.  In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  modern  banks  of  deposite  A 
depositor  desired  his  banker  to  transfer  to  some  other 
name  a  portion  of  the  credit  assigned  to  him  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  (OemoifA  ,  ;rpor  KaAAirr — vol.  2,  p. 
1236,  est  Retake)  ;  and  by  this  method,  aided,  as  it 
probably  was,  by  a  general  understanding  among  the 
bankers  (or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  clearing  bouse), 
credit  was  easily  and  constantly  converted  into  money 
in  ancient  Athens.  **  If  you  do  not  know,"  says  De- 
mosthenes, "  that  credit  is  the  readiest  capital  for  ac- 
quiring wealth,  you  know  positively  nothing."  (FJ 
M  rofrro  uyvoeTc,  on  marie  uejopftt/  ruv  iraoOv  fori 
tuyicrrn  itpoe  xp^nriafibv.  nuv  uv  ayvoqoeiae. — vol 
2,  p.  956,  ed.  Retake.)  The  spirit  of  refinement  may 
be  traced  one  step  farther.  Orders  were  certainly  is- 
soed  by  the  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
ceipts, and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  had  the 
force  and  operation  of  exchequer  bills.  They  were 
known  by  the  name  of  dfOfio^oY^fiara.  We  learn, 
for  instance,  from  the  inscription  of  the  Choiseul  mar- 
ble (BSekk,  Corp.  Inacript,  vol.  1,  p.  219),  written 
near  tbe  close  of  the  Peloponnestan  war,  that  bills  of 
this  description  were  drawn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  on  the  receiver-general  at  Samoa, 
and  made  payable,  in  one  instance,  to  the  paymaster 
at  Athena ;  in  another,  to  the  general  of  division  at 
Samos.  These  bills  were  doubtless  employed  as  mon- 
ev.  on  the  credit  of  the  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
probably,  together  with  others  of  the  aame  kind,  into 
the  circulation  of  the  period.  (CardweW*  Lectures 
on  the  Coinage  of  tke  Greeks  and  Roman*,  p.  20, 

PiRKKt,  a  fountain  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
the  city  to  tbe  harbour  of  Lecheum.  According  to 
the  statement  of  Pausanias  (2,  3),  the  fountain  waa  of 
white  marble,  and  the  water  issued  from  various  arti- 
ficial caverns  into  one  open  basin.  This  fountain  is 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  as  being  sacred  to  the 
Musei,  and  here  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  seized 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  preparatory  to  his  enter- 
prise against  the  Chnnasra.  (rind.,  Olymp  ,  13,  85. 
— Eurip,  Med.,  67  —  Id  ,  Troad.,  205  —  Sopk.,  Elee- 
tr.,  475.  dec  )  The  fountain  was  fabled  to  have  de- 
rived ita  name  from  the  nymph  Pirene.  who  was  said 
to  have  dissolved  in  tears  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
ehreas,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.    (Pauaan  ,  I.  e.) 

PirithSus.  son  >f  Uion  and  Dia,  and  one  of  the 
chieftains  (or,  according  to  another  account,  the  mon- 
arch) of  the  Lapithsj.  He  is  memorable  in  mytholog- 
ical narrative  for  bis  friendship  with  Theseus,  which, 
though  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  originated  never- 
theless in  the  midst  of  arms.  The  renown  of  Theseus 
having  spread  widely  over  Greece,  Firithous,  it  seems, 
became  desirous  of  not  only  beholding  him,  bat  also 
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of  witnessing  his  exploits,  and  he  accordingly  made 
an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  carried  off 
the  herds  of  tbe  King  of  Athens.  Theseus,  on  re- 
ceiving information,  went  to  repel  tbe  plunderers. 
The  moment  Pmihous  beheld  him,  he  wss  seised  with 
secret  admiration,  and,  stretching  out  his  band  as  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  "  Be  judge  thyself !  What 
satisfaction  dost  thoo  require  !'*—•»  Thy  friendship," 
replied  the  Athenian  ;  and  they  thereupon  swore  eter- 
nal fidelity.  Theseus  and  Piritbous  were  both  present 
at  the  bent  of  the  Calydonisn  boar ;  and  tbe  former 
also  took  part  in  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  I.apiths.  Thecauae  of  this  contest  wss  as 
follows  :  Piritbous,  having  obtained  tbe  hand  of  Hip- 
podamia.  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  the 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  the  Lapiths,  were  all  invited  to 
the  wedding,  aa  were  also  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pelion.  Theseus,  Nestorrand 
other  strangers  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast, 
Eurytion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  became  intoxicated 
with  the  wine,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  tbe 
bride.  A  dreadful  conflict  thereupon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  the  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  were  final- 
ly driven  from  Pelion,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  other 
regions.  (Vid.  Lapithot.)  —  Like  faithful  comrades, 
Theseus  and  Piritbous  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject, and,  the  death  of  Hippodatnia  having  subsequent- 
ly left  Piritbous  free  to  form  a  new  attachment,  the 
two  friends,  equally  ambitious  in  tbeir  love,  resolved 
to  possess  each  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  tbe  gods. 
Theseus  fixed  his  thoughts  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  The  friends  planned  tbe  carrying 
her  off,  and  succeeded.  Placing  her  under  the  care 
of  his  mother  iEthra,  at  Aphidna.  Theseus  prepared 
to  assist  bis  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  at- 
tempt :  for  PmthouB  resolved  to  venture  on  th* daring 
dittd,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
of  the  underworld  his  queen  Proserpina.  Theseus, 
though  aware  of  the  ri*k.  would  nut  abandon  his  friend. 
They  descended  together  to  the  region  of  shadows ; 
but  Pluto,  knowing  their  deaign,  seized  them,  and  pla- 
ced them  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  the  gate  of  hts 
realms.  Here  they  sat,  unable  to  move,  till  Hercules, 
passing  by  in  his  descent  for  Cerberus,  freed  Theseus, 
having  tsken  him  by  the  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  he  would  do  the  same  for  Piritbous,  the  esrth 
quaked,  and  he  left  him.  Piritbous  therefore  re- 
mained everlastingly  on  the  rock,  in  punishment  of  bis 
audacious  attempt.  (Apollod.,  1,6,  2. — fat .  2,  5.  12. 
—  Pint.,  Ft/.  Thet.  —  Hyfin  ,  fah.,  14,  79,  155  — 
Virg  ,  JBn.t  7,  2M.—Keigktley'»  Mytkology,  p.  316, 
323,  892. ) 

Pisa,  an  ancient  city  of  Elis.  giving  name  to  the 
district  of  Pisatis,  in  which  it  was  situated.  Tradition 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Pisus.  grandson  of  iEotus 
(Pauaan.,  6.  22);  but,  aa  no  trace  of  it  remains,  ita 
very  existence  waa  questioned  in  later  ages,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (356),  some  affirming  that  there 
was  onlv  a  fountain  of  the  name,  and  that  those  writers 
who  spoke  of  a  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  the  Pisats*.  originally  composed 
of  eight  towps.  Other  authors,  however,  hsve  ac- 
knowledged its  existence  (Pind.,  01.,  2,  4 — Id,  Of., 
10.  51) ;  and  Herodotus  states  that  the  distance  from 
Pisa  to  Athens  was  1485  stadia  (2.  7).  Its  sHe  wss 
commonly  supposed  to  be  on  a  hill  between  two 
mountains,  named  Ossa  and  Olympos,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alphcus  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  ;  but  Pausaniss 
could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  the 
soil  being  entirely  covered  with  vines.  (Pavtan.,  I.  e. 
—Plin  .  4, 5  —  Sckol.  ad.  Pind.,  Olymp,  10,  55  )  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  Pisats*  were  in  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia.  and  presided  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  from  the  esrliest  period  of  their  in- 
I  stitution,  till  their  rights  were  usurped  by  the  Eleans 
and  Heraclidaj.    They  did  not,  however,  tamely  aub» 
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But  to  this  injury  on  the  ptrt  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  and,  having  procured  (ho  assistance  of 
Plndoo,  tyrant  of  Argoa,  recovered  Olympia,  where,  in 
the  eighth  Olympiad,  they  sgain  celebrated  the  festi- 
val ;  but  the  Eleana,  in  their  turn,  obtaining  succour 
from  Sparta,  defeated  Phidon,  and  once  more  expelled 
the  Pisaun  from  Olympia.  (Epkor.,  ap.  Strab  ,  358. 
— 1'autan ,  6,  22.)  These,  during  the  34lh  Olym- 
piad, being  at  thai  time  under  the  authority  of  Panta- 
leon,  who  had  possessed  himself  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, and,  having  succeeded  in  vanquishing  their  op- 
ponents, retained  possession  of  the  disputed  ground 
for  several  years.  The  final  atruggle  look  place  in  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Pisa,  as 
Pausanias  affirms,  supported  by  the  Tripbylians,  and 
other  neighbouring  towns  which  bad  revolted  from 
Eba,  made  war  upon  that  state.  The  Eleanu,  how- 
ever, aided  by  Sparta,  proved  victorious,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  this  contest  by  the  destruction  of  Pisa 
and  the  other  confederate  towns.  (Pausan  ,  6,  22. — 
Strabo,  355  )  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar, . 
the  city  of.  Pisa  was  distant  only  six  stadia  from  Olym- ! 
pia,  in  which  case  we  might  fix  its  site  near  thai  of : 
Mtracca,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  celebrated  spot  now  , 
called  Antilalla;  but  Pausanias  evidently  leads  us  to 
suppose  it  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
(Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  93,  scoq.) 

Pisa  (or  Pisa,  as  it  is  sometimes  written),  a  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  river  Arnus  or  Arno,  about  a  league 
from  ita  mouth.  We  learn  from  Strabo  (222),  that 
formerly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Ausar  (Scrchio) 
and  Arnus,  but  now  ihey  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  i 
separate  channels.  The  origin  of  Pisa  is  lost  amid 
the  fables  to  which  the  Trojan  war  gave  rise,  and  which 
are  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  tradition  recorded  by  Strabo  (I.  c  ).  it  owed 
its  foundation  to  some  of  the  followers  of  Nestor,  in 
their  wanderings  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  poets 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  this  idea.  ( Virg.,  J2n.,  10, 
179 — Rutil..  //in.,  1,  565.)  Lycophron  says  it  was 
taken  by  Tyrrhenus  from  the  Ligurians  (v.  1241).  Ser- 
vius  reports,  that  Cato  had  not  been  able  to  discov- 
er who  occupied  Pisas  before  the  Tynheni  under  Tar- 
cho,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tcutones,  from  which 
account  it  might  be  inferred  that  tho  moat  ancient 
possessors  of  Pise  were  of  northern  origin  (Serv. 
ad.  JEn.,  10, 179.)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnasaus  names 
it  among  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi  in  the 
territory  of  the  Siculi.  The  earliest  mention  we  have 
of  (bis  city  in  Roman  history  is  in  Polybius  (2,  16,  and 
27),  from  whom  we  collect,  as  well  aa  from  Livy  (21. 
39),  that  its  harbour  waa  much  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  It  waa  here  that  Scipio  landed  his  army  when 
returning  from  ihe  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  572  A.U.C. 
(Lie.,  41,  43.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station :  in  his  day  it  was 
still  a  very  flourishing  commercial  town,  from  the  aup- 
plies  of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
costly  marbles  which  the  neighbouring  quarries  af- 
forded for  the  splendid  palaces  and  villas  of  Rome. 
(Consult  PUn.,  3,  5  —  Ptol.,  p.  64  )  lis  territory 
produced  wine,  and  the  species  of  wheat  called  ttltgo. 
(PUn  ,  14,  3  —  Id.,  18,  9.)  The  Portus  Pifanus  was 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  described  bv  Rutilius. 
(//«.,  1. 531.—  Cramer,  Anc.  It ,  vol.  1,  p.  173.)  The 
modern  Pita  occupies  the  site  of  ihe  ancient  city. 

Pisanoer.  I.  an  early  Greek  poet,  bora  at  Camirus, 
in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  690  B.C.,  although  some  made  him  earlier 
than  Hcsiod,  and  contemporary  with  Eumolpus.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Heracles,"  on  the  labours 
and  exploits  of  Hercules,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
by  the  grammarians.  The  Alexandrean  critics 
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assigned  him  a  rank  among  epic  poets  after  \ 
Heaiod,  Panyaaia,  and  Antimacbus.  We  have  an  ep- 
igram in  his  praise,  among  those  ascribed  to  Theocri- 
tus (ep.  20),  and  Strabo  likewise  mentions  hirn  amor.g 
the  eminent  natives  of  Rhodes.  (Slrab.,  655— Id, 
688  —Compare  Quintilum,  10,  1,  56  )  Rciske  has 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  24lh  and  25th  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  are  portions  of  the  poem  of  Pissnder. 
Both  these  Idyla,  though  of  considerable  length,  sre 
imperfect.  Ooe  is  entitled  'H/xuAieaoo,  "  The  Young 
Hercules ,-"  the  other  'HpoKAifc  Aeovro^oVof, "  Herat- 
let,  the  lionr  slayer ."  There  is  also  an  Idyl  of  Mos- 
chus,  the  4th,  entitled  Mtyapa,  ywi]  'BpaxXtowc, 
"  Me  gar  a,  tei/e  of  Hercules,"  which  Retake  assigns 
to  the  same  source  with  the  two  other  pieces  rust 
mentioned.  (Consult  Harles,  ai  Theocrit.,  Id.,  25  — 
Heyne,  Exeurs.,  1,  ad  Mn  ,  2,  p.  285.) — II.  A  Greek 
poet,  born  at  Laranda,  a  city  of  Lyeaonia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  who  lived  during  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus.  He  composed  a  long  poem,  entitled 
'HjiuiKui  Qtoyafitai,  m  which  be  sang  of  the  nupiu  » 
of  gods  and  heroes.  The  16th  book  of  this  poem  i» 
cued,  and  Suidas  calls  the  whole  production  a  fci*tonr 
varied  after  the  epic  maimer.  One  of  the  interlocu- 
tor* in  tin-  Saturnalia  of  Macrobius  (5,  2)  •censes  Va> 
gil  of  having  translated  from  Pisander  almost  all  ike 
second  book  of  the  yLneid,  and  particularly  the  story 
of  the  wooden  horse.  Il  is  evident  that  Macrobius  re- 
fers in  this  to  Pisander  of  Camirus  ;  but  be  is  alto- 
gether wrong.  We  know,  from  the  Chrestomatby  of 
Proclus,  thai  Virgil  borrowed  from  Arctmus  and  Lea- 
ches the  history  of  the  horse ;  and.  in  fact,  ihe  isiar 
Pisander,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus,  borrowed 
from  Virgil  himself.  (Heyne,  Exeurs.,  I,  ad  Ai*..  i, 
p.  287  —  Scholl,  Hut.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  381  >— HI. 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  Jacobs  to  be  tot 
same  with  the  native  of  Camirus  above  mentioned. 
(Catal.  Poet  Epigr.,  p.  930.)  Heyne,  however, 
thinks  that  be  was  identical  with  the  younger  Pisaa- 
dcr.  (Exeurs.,  I, ad  J£n.,2,p.  288.)—IV.  An  Albs- 
nian,  one  of  the  leaders  of  ihe  oligarchical  party,  and 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  establishment  of 
the  Council  of  Four  Hundred.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alat.)— 
V.  A  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  lime  of  Ageailaus,  slain 
in  a  naval  battle  with  Conon  near  Cnidus,  B.C.  394 
(Corn.  Hep  ,  Va  Con.— Justin,  6,  3.) 

Pisausum,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  seacoast.  below 
Ariminum,  and  near  ihe  river  Piaaurus.  Its  origin  is 
unccrtsin.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  569 
(Lie.,  39,  44),  but  whether  it  was  colonized  again  by 
Julius  Cesar  or  Augustus  is  uncertain.  Inscnpuens, 
however,  give  it  the  title  of  Col.  Julia.  The  dunatt 
of  Pissuruin  seems  to  have  been  in  bad  repute,  accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  Catullus  (81,  3).  Tbe  modem 
name  of  the  place  ia  Pesa.ro.  (Cramer's  Atu  Italy, 
vol  1,  p.  256.) 

Pisaurus,  a  river  of  Umbria,  running  into  the  Adri- 
atic near  Pisaurum.  Lucan  (2,  406)  writes  the  aitne 
Isaurua.  (Consult  Corte,  ad  loc.)  The  modem  ap- 
pellation is  la  Fogha. 

PisidIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
west  and  north  by  Phrygia,on  the  eaat  by  I  sauna,  sod 
on  the  south  by  Pamphylia.  Il  was  a  mountainous 
country,  inhabited  by  a  race  of  the  same  origin  jwob- 
sblyas  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Cicilia  Trachea.  They 
seldom  paid  odedience  to  the  Persian  kings ;  and  Al- 
exander ilie  Great  found  them  divided  into  a  number 
of  small  independent  republics  After  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, this  country  was  frequently  the  lurking-pUce 
of  tbe  inferior  party.  In  the  time  of  the  Seleocidav 
several  Piaidian  dynasties  arose  on  tho  frontiers  of 
Phrygia  :  they  enlarged  their  territories  by  conquest, 
so  that  several  of  the  towns  founded  by  tbe  kings  of 
Syria  came  to  be  called  Piaidian  cities,  such  as  Ant> 
ocbia,  La od ices,  drx.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the 
of  these  states  of 
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increased,  while  in  the  interior  the  old  republic*,  such 
m  Termesaus,  Selge,  and  others,  mere  mountain-for- 
tresses, still  remained  unrepressed,  so  that  it  was  very 
seldom  any  of  the  towns  paid  tribute  to  the  mistress 
of  the  world.    It  is  true  that  Augustus  did  subject 
the  whole  of  Pisidia  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  was 
only  in  name.    Even  the  Goths  could  do  nothing 
agiimst  it.    History,  therefore,  does  not  recognise  it 
as  the  province  of  any  great  kingdom. — The  bound- 
ary-line between  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  is  a  matter 
not  very  clearly  ascertained.    The  following  remarks 
of  Reiincll  are  worthy  of  a  place  here.    "The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  been  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
Pamphylia  occupied  the  seacoast  from  Phaselis  to 
Coraceiium  ;  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  Pisidia 
appears  not  to  have  been  decided.    For  instance,  Ter- 
messus is  said  to  be  >n  Pamphylia  by  Livy  (38,  16), 
and  also  by  Ptolemy ;  but  Strabo  places  it  in  Pisidis, 
and  A  man  calls  it  a  colony  of  Pisidia.    Livy  and 
Ptolemy  arrange  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  as  one  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Pamphylia.    The  former,  who 
describes  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  there, 
and  who  may  he  supposed  to  have  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, includes  Pisidia,  if  not  Isanria,  in  Pamphylia. 
For  he  says  that  part  of  Pamphylia  lay  on  one  aide, 
and  part  On  the  other  side  of  Taurus  (38,  39).  Now 
Pisidia  la  said  by  Strabo  to  occupy  the  summits  of 
Taurus,  between  Sagalassus  and  Homonada,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  specifies,  on  both 
•ides  of  Taurus,  including  even  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 
Livy,  then,  actually  includes  in  Pamphylia  the  prov- 
ince described  by  Strabo  as  Pisidia.  and  appears  to 
include  Isauria  also.    At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  a  province  under  the  name  of  Pisidia  ; 
for  he  repeatedly  mentions  it,  snd  says  that  the  people 
of  Sagalassus  are  Pisidians.    On  the  whole,  therefore, 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  regarded  Pisidia  a»  a 
province  of  Pamphylia.    Ptolemy,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed, arranged  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  together  as  one 
country  ;  or.  rather,  makes  Pisidia  a  province  of  Pam- 
phvlia,  and  subdivide*  ii  into  Pisidia  proper  and  Pi- 
aid Ita  of  Phrygia.    He  has  also  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia.   In  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  Pamphylia 
at  large,  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  province  of  that  name 
the  tract  towards  the  sea,  which  includea  Olbia,  Al- 
talea,  and  Side,  on  the  coaat ;  Termessus.  Selge,  As- 
pendus,  Perge,  die,  more  inland.    And  Piaidia  con- 
tained the  inland  parts,  extending  beyond  Taurus 
northward,  and  containing  the  cities  of  Baris,  Ambla- 
da,  I.ysinoe,  Cormasa,  <\  c     Moreover,  his  Pisidia  ex- 
tended to  the  neighbourhood  of  Cels»na»  and  Apamea 
Cibotus.    Pliny  is  much  too  brief  on  the  subject.  It 
is  only  to  be  collected  from  him  (5,  27),  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Pisidia  was  Antiochia ;  and  that  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Sagalassus  and  Oroanda.    That  it 
was  shut  in  by  Lycaonia,  and  had  for  neighbours  the 
people  of  Pbilomehum,  Thymbrium,  Peltc,  dec.  And, 
finally,  that  the  state  of  Homonada,  formed  of  close 
arid  deep  valleys,  within  Taurus,  had  the  mountains 
of  Pisidia  lying  above  it.    From  all  this  we  may  col- 
lect, that  the  Pisidia  of  Pliny  extended  along  the  north 
of  Pamphylia  and  of  Taurus,  from  the  district  of  Sa- 
galassus  westward,  to  that  of  Homonada  eastward ; 
the  latter  being  on  the  common  frontiers  of  Lycaonia, 
Cihcia  Trachea,  and  Pisidia.    The  Pi»idia  of  Pliny, 
therefore,  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  snd  will  be 
found  to  agree  also  with  that  of  Strabo.    Strabo  (667) 
clearly  distinguishes  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  as  two 
distinct  countries :  that  ia,  Pamphylia  as  a  maritime 
country,  extending  from  liycia  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  in 
length  along  the  coast  640  Stadia  ;  and  Pisidia  (p. 
6B9,  ttqq.)  occupying  the  summits  of  Taurus,  or,  ra- 
ther, the  whole  base  of  that  region,  from  Sagalassus 
and  Termessus  to  Homonada;  and  that  it  occupied 
certain  tracts  of  land  below  Taurus  on  both  aides 
And  besides  the  general  extent  given  it  by  this  de- 


scription, be  elssses  so  many  places  belonging  to  it  as 
to  prove  that  it  haa  a  great  extent  in  point  of  breadth ; 
for  Selge  appears  to  have  been  at  a  great  diatance  to 
I  the  sooth  of  the  main  ridge,  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidw 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  it." 
(RenntW t  Gtpgrupky  of  Water*  An*,  vol.  2,  p.  71, 
Itqq.) 

PisisTaaTTnA,  a  patronymic  appellation  grven  to 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  the  aona  of  Pisistratus. 

Pisistratus,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  who  obtained 
the  tyranny  at  Athens.  His  fsmiry  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Peleus ;  and  Codros,  the  Isst  king  of  Ath- 
ene, belonged  to  the  aame  house.  (Lcrchtr,  ad  He- 
rod., 1,  59  )  Herodotus  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  Pisistratus,  being  present  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Olympic  games,  met  with  a  remarkable  prodigy. 
According  to  the  historian,  he  had  just  offered  a  sac- 
rifice, and  the  caldrons  were  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  and  with 
water,  when,  on  a  sudden,  these  bubbled  up  without 
the  agency  of  fire,  and  began  to  run  over.  Chilo,  the 
Lacedemonian,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  was 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rates nol  to  marry,  or,  if  be  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate her.  His  counsel,  however,  was  diaregarded, 
and  Pisistratus  waa  born  to  Hippocrates.  {Herod  ,  I, 
69.)— Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  had  been 
established  at  Athena,  and  while  the  lawgiver  himself 
was  away  in  foreign  lands,  the  state  became  again  dis- 
tracted by  contentiona  between  the  old  parties  of  the 
Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands.  The  first  of 
these  was  headed  by  Lycurgus ;  the  second  by  Mcga- 
clcs,  a  grandson  of  the  arcbon  who  brought  the  mem- 
orable atain  and  curse  upon  his  house  by  the  massacre 
of  the  adherents  of  Cylon ;  and  the  third  by  Pisistratus. 
Solon,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  found  that 
faction  had  been  actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  undo 
his  work.  He  had  early  detected  the  secret  designs  ol 
Pisistratus,  and  ia  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that 
nothing  but  his  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  it 
was  in  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  danger, 
which  he  saw  threatened  by  the  struggle  of  the  factions, 
and  in  vain  did  he  use  all  his  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.  This  waa  the  more  difficult,  because  the  views 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  was  so 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity  as  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  lis- 
tened reapectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances ;  but  bo 
waited  only  for  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  project. 
When  his  scheme  appeared  to  be  ripe  for  action,  bo 
was  one  day  drawn  in  a  chariot  into  the  public  place, 
his  own  person  and  hia  mules  disfigured  with  recent 
wounds,  inflicted,  as  the  sequel  proved,  by  his  own 
hand,  which  he  showed  to  the  multitude,  while  he  told 
them  that  on  hia  way  into  the  coontry  he  had  narrowly 
escaped  a  band  of  assassins,  who  bad  been  employed 
to  murder  the  friend  of  the  people.  While  the  indig- 
nation of  the  crowd  was  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  ss- 
surances  were  heard  that  they  would  defend  him  from 
his  enemies,  an  assembly  was  ealled  by  hia  partisans, 
in  which  one  of  them,  named  Ariato,  came  forward 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  crtnens,  armed 
with  clubs,  should  be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  of 
Pisistratus.  Solon,  tbe  only  man  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  proposition,  warned  tbe  assembly  of  its 
pernicious  consequences,  but  in  vain.  The  body-guard 
waa  decreed ;  and  the  people,  who  eagerly  passed 
the  decree,  not  keeping  a  jeslous  eye  on  the  manner 
of  its  execution.  Pisistratus  took  advantage  of  this  to 
raise  a  force  and  make  himself  master  of  the  citadel. 
Perhaps  hia  partisans  represented  this  as  a  necessary 
precaution,  to  guard  it  againat  the  enemiea  of  too 
people.  Megacles  and  the  Alcmsjonidap  left  the  ehy. 
Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  rouse  hia  coun- 
trymen against  the  growing  power  which  was  making 
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tuck  rapid  strides  towards  tyranny,  is  said  to  have 
taken  down  hts  arms,  and  laid  them  in  tbe  street  be- 
fore his  door,  as  a  sign  that  he  had  made  his  last  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  Lycurgus 
and  his  party  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly  for  a 
tune  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus,  wailing,  as  the 
event  showed,  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
over*-h  rowing  him.  The  usurper  was  satisfied  with 
the  substance  of  power,  and  endeavoured  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen  and 
felt.  He  made  no  visible  changes  in  the  constitution, 
but  suffered  the  ordinary  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  tribunals  to  retain  their  au- 
thority, and  the  laws  to  hold  their  course.  In  his  own 
person  lie  affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  displayed  his  submission  to  the  laws  by  appearing 
before  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
which,  however,  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  pros- 
acute.  He  contuiued  to  show  honour  to  Solon,  to 
court  his  friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon 
did  not  think  himself  bound  to  withhold  where  it  might 
be  useful  to  his  country,  lest  be  should  appear  to  sanc- 
tion tbe  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
probably  looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratus, 
though  at  variance  with  tbe  principles  of  his  constitu- 
tion, as  a  less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the 
success  of  either  of  the  other  parties ;  and  even  as 
good,  so  far  as  it  prevented  them  from  acquiring  a 
similar  preponderance.  Solon  died  the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  revolution  took  place  (B.C.  559),  and 
Pisistratus  soon  after  lost  the  power  which  he  had 
usurped,  the  rival  factions  of  Lycurgus  and  Megaclcs 
having  united  to  overthrow  him.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  two  parlies  accomplished  their  object,  than  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  end  of  five 
years,  Megacles,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratus,  and  offered 
to  bestow  on  him  the  band  of  his  daughter,  and  to  at- 
aist  him  in  recovering  tbe  station  he  had  lost.  The 
contract  being  concluded,  the  two  leaders  concerted 
a  plan  for  executing  the  main  condition,  the  restoration 
of  Pisistratus.  For  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes 
them  to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  simplicity  of  the  people  on  whom  it 
was  practised,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
the  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
had  of  old  been  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by 
their  superior  sagacity.  Yet,  in  itself,  the  incident 
teems  neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credu- 
lity in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  tho  Attic  villages 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  high 
etalure,  and  comely  form  and  featurea.  Having  ar- 
rayed her  in  a  complete  auit  of  armour,  and  instructed 
her  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part  she  was 


have  been  different  if  they  had  all  seen  through  the 
artifice.  Pisistratus,  restored  to  power,  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  the  compact  by  marrying  tbe 
daughter  of  Megacles  ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  really  uniting  his  Mood  with  a 
family  which  was  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  with 
an  everlasting  curse,  and  that  he  treated  his  young 
wife  aa  one  only  in  name.  Tbe  Alcmaeonida;  were 
indignant  at  the  affront,  and  at  tbe  breach  of  faith,  and 
once  more  determined  to  make  common  cause  witb 
the  party  of  Lycurgus.  Once  more  the  balance  in- 
clined against  Pisistratus,  and,  unable  to  resist  the 
combined  force  of  his  adversaries,  be  retired  into  exile 
to  Eretria  in  Euboea.  Here  he  deliberated  with  his 
sons  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus,  the  off»pnng 
of  a  previous  marriage,  whether  he  should  not  aban- 
don all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Attica.  They  appear 
to  have  been  divided  in  their  wishes  or  opinions ;  bat 
Hippias,  the  eldest,  prevailed  on  hia  father  again  to 
make  head  against  his  enemies.  He  possessed  lands 
on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  large 
revenue,  and  his  interest  was  strong  in  sever 
cities,  especially  at  Tbebea  and  Argos.  He 
erted  it  to  the  utmost  to  gather  contributions 
hia  projected  enterprise,  and  by  the  end  of  ten  years 
he  had  completed  his  preparations  ;  a  body  of  merce- 
naries was  brought  to  him  from  Argos,  tbe  Tbebans 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  liberality  of  their  sub- 
tidies,  and  Lygdamis,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men 
in  the  island  of  Naxos,  came  to  hia  aid  with  all  Las 
troops  and  money  he  could  raise.  In  the  eleventh  or 
twelfth  year  after  hia  last  expulsion,  be  set  sail  from 
Eretria,  and  landed  on  the  plain  of  Marathon,  to  re- 
cover his  sovereignty  by  open  force.  The  govern- 
ment of  his  opponents  was  not  popular,  and  Pisistra- 
tus had  many  friends  in  the  country  and  in  Athens, 
who,  on  his  arrival,  flocked  to  hia  cen- 


to assume,  they  plsced  her  in  a  chariot,  and  sent  her 
■Ids  before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
nerva herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  own 
citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  fa- 
vourite of  the  goddess.  Pisistratus  rode  by  tbe  wom- 
an's side.  When  they  reached  the  city,  the  Atheni- 
ans, according  to  Herodoius,  believing  that  they  saw 
tbe  goddesa  in  person,  adored  her  and  received  Pisis- 
tratus. This  story  would  indeed  be  singular  if  we 
consider  tbe  expedient  in  the  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
which  the  confederates  relied  for  overcoming  the  re- 
sistance which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected 
from  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  the  entrance  of  Pisistratus.  and 
to  suggest  the  reflection  that  it  waa  by  the  especial 
favour  of  Heaven  be  had  been  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored. The  new  coalition  must  have  rendered  all  re- 
aislsnce  hopeless.  Aa  the  procession  passed,  the  pop- 
alace  no  doubt  gazed,  some  in  awe,  all  in  wonder ;  | 
is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would 
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proved  a  fortunate  one.  Tin-  leaders  of  the  hostile 
factions  found  themselves  deserted  eventually  by  iH 
but  their  most  zealoua  adherents,  who,  with  them, 
abandoned  the  city,  and  left  Pisistrmtua  undisputed 
master  of  Athens.  What  he  had  so  hardly  won.  be 
prepared  to  bold  henceforth  with  a  firmer  grasp.  Ha 
no  longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  con- 
stant pay ;  and  seizing  the  children  of  some  of  the 
principal  citizens,  who  had  not  made  their  escape, 
and  whom  he  suspected  of  being  ill-disposed  tow  area 
him,  he  sent  tbem  to  Naxos,  which  he  bad  reduced 
under  the  power  of  bis  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  as 
hostages.  Pisistratus  appears  to  have  maintained  a 
considerable  naval  force,  and  to  have  extended  the 
Athenian  power  abroad  ;  while  at  home  he  siill  pre- 
served the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  courted 
popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throwing 
open  his  gardens  to  ihe  poorer  citizens.  (Atkmru, 
12,  p.  533  )  At  the  same  time  he  tightened  the  reins 
of  government,  and  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of 
the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rigorous 
police.  He  enforced  Solon's  law,  which  required  ev- 
ery citizen  to  give  an  account  of  his  means  of  gaming 
a  subsistence,  and  punched  idleness  ;  and  hence  by 
some  be  waa  supposed  to  have  been  the  author  of  it. 
It  afforded  him  a  pretext  lor  removing  from  the  city  a 
great  number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  lor  compelling  them  to  engage  in 
rural  occupations,  in  which,  however,  he  assisted  the 
indigent  with  hi*  purse  The  same  policy  prompted 
him,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his  love  for  the  arts,  lo  adorn 
Athens  with  many  useful  or  magnificent  works. 
Among  the  latter  was.  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only  lived 
to  complete  the  substructions,  and  which  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  the  wonder,  and 
sometimes  the  despair,  of  postentv  by  the  vastneas  of 
the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every  other  that  the 
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I  in  honour  of  the  father  of  the 
gods.  Among  the  monuments  in  which  splendour  and 
usefulness  were  equally  combined,  were  the  Lyceum, 
•  garden  at  a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  the 
Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined  for 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose  amid  shady 
groves,  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
hau  n ts  of  philosophy  ;  and  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe, 
which,  from  the  new  channels  in  which  Ptsistratua  dis- 
tributed its  waters,  was  afterward  called  the  fountain 
of  the  Nine  Springs  ('EweaKpovpoc}.  To  defray  the 
expense  of  these  and  his  other  undertakings,  he  laid  a 
tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land:  an  impost  which 
seemi  to  have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  applied  to  the  pub- 
he  buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor ;  but  which,  if  we  might  trust  a 
late  and  ebacure  writer,  was  only  revived  by  Pisistra- 
toa  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica. 
( Ihap  Inert.,  I.  53.)  He  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law,  which 
Solon,  however,  is  Mid  to  have  suggested,  for  support- 
ing citntens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  expense. 
According  to  a  tradition  once  very  generally  received, 
posterity  has  been  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater 
than  any  which  he  conferred  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  till 
had  been  scattered  in  unconnected  rhapsodies. 


After  every  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  thia 
story  for  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration,  we  can- 
sot  doubt  that  Pisittratus  at  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet's  works,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 


knowledge  of  them  more  widely  among  his  country- 
men, perhaps  preserved  something  thst  might  have 
been  lost  to  future  generations.    In  either  case  be 


perhaps 

lost  t 

might  claim  the  same  merit  as  a  lover  of  literature : 
«nd  this  was  not  a  taste  which  derived  any  part  of  its 

Kmtification  from  the  vanity  of  exclusive  possession, 
e  ia  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  in  Greece  who 
collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher 
praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  im- 
parted us  contents  to  the  public.  On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  to  power,  we  must  own  that  be  made  a 
princely  use  of  it ;  and  may  believe  that,  though  un- 
der his  dynasty  Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the 
greatness  she  afterward  attained,  she  was  indebted  to 
bis  rule  for  a  season  of  repose,  during  wbich  she  gain- 
ed much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded. 
Ptsistratus  retained  his  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years 
mfcer  his  first  usurpation,  B.C.  627  He  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  sons.  Hippias,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus. 
{Tkiirlwairs  Gretce,  vol.  2,  p.  55,  scqq.) 

Pi  so,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
branch  of  the  Calpornian  gent,  which  house  claimed 
descent  from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa  Pompiltus  The 
farntlv  of  the  Pisonea  had  both  a  patrician  and  plebeian 
side.  The  principal  individuals  of  the  name  were :  I. 
C.  CsJpumius  Pirn,  city  prastor  in  2 12  B.C.,  and  who 
bad  the  command  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel  when  Han- 
nibal marched  out  against  Rome.  He  was  afterward 
aent  into  Etruria  as  commander  of  the  Roman  forces, 
at  a  subsequent  period  had  charge  of  Capua  in 
npania,  after  which  his  command  in  Etruria  was 
renewed.  (Lie..  25, 41—  Id  ,  26,  10,  15,  et  28  —  Id., 
17,  6,  Ac  )— If.  C  Calpurniua  Piso,  was  prater  B.C. 
187.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  his  province, 
where  he  signalized  his  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  L.  Qnintras  Crispinus,  prsstor  of  Hither  Spam, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  revolted  Spaniards. 
More  than  thirty  thousand  of  tbe  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle. On  hia  return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph. 
He  subsequently  attained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
to  wbich  office  he  died,  having  been  poisoned,  aa  was 


believed,  by  his  wife  Hoetilia.  (Lis..  39, 6  —  Id  .,  89, 8 
et  21.— Id,  39,  30,  teq.—Id,  40,  35. — id  .  40,  37.)— 
III.  L.  Calpurniua  Piso,  surnsmed  Frugt.  was  tribune 
of  the  commons  B.C.  149,  and  afterward  twice  conaul 
(135  and  133  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  Roman  alate,  from  the  union  of 
talents  and  virtues  that  marked  his  character.  An  able 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  and  a 
wiae  and  valiant  commander,  be  distinguished  himself 
still  more  by  his  purity  of  morals,  and  by  a  frugality 
and  old-Roman  plainness  of  life  which  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Frugt.  He  quieted  the  troubles  to 
which  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  bad  given  riae  in  Sicily, 
and  signalized  his  valour  against  the  insurgents.  Piso 
wrote  memoirs  or  annala  of  hia  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  (Brut.,  27),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  Iifelesa  manner,  although  Aulua  Gellius  (11,  14) 
speaks  of  their  "  ttmphcitttma  tuavttat."  (Ctc,  it 
Ore/.,  «,  29.  —  Id.,  pro  Font.,  24  — id.,  in  Verr.,  ft, 
69.  —  Vol.  Max,  2,  7.— Id.,  4,  3  —  U  Clerc,  Jour- 
naux  ehet  let  Romairj,  p.  26,  150.) — IV.  L.  Calpur- 
mus  Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  the 
talents,  at  least  the  virtues,  of  bis  father.  He  was  sent 
prattor  into  Spain,  where  be  died  soon  after.  (Ctc  ,  m 
Verr.,  1,  35.— id.  is.,  3,  65,  die.)— V.  C.  Calpuruius 
Piso,  waa  conaul  with  Aciliua  Glabrio,  67  B.C.,  and 
signalized  bis  magistracy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogatives  of  the  consular  office  against  the  attacks 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  waa  also  the 
author  of  a  law  against  bribery  at  elections.  (Ctc, 
pro  Flacc.,  75— Vol.  Max.,  3,  8  >—  VI.  A  young  Ro- 
man, whom  indigence  (the  result  of  profligate  habits) 
and  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  tske  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  Tbe  leading  men  at  Rome, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dangcroua  in- 
dividual, caused  him  to  be  sent  as  queator,  with  pranori- 
an  powera,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  waa  not  long  after 
assassinated  in  bis  province,  (Sail..  Cat.,  18,  try  ) — 
VII.  C.  Calpuruius  Frugt,  a  descendant  of  the  individ- 
ual mentioned  above  (No.  III.),  and  son- in  law  of  Ci- 
cero. He  was  the  first  husband  of  Tuilia,  and  is  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicero  for  his  virtues  and  bis  oratorical 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  there- 
call  of  bis  father-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  before 
this  took  place.  (Ctc,  ad  Q  pott  red.,  3  —Id  .  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  14,  1  — id  ,  Brut ,  78,  Ac  ) — VIII.  L.  Cal- 
purniua Piso,  father-  in-law  of  Cajsar,  and  consul  B  C. 
58.  Before  attaining  to  thia  office  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extortion,  snd  only  escaped  condemnation 
through  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law.  Cicero  waa 
allied  to  Piso  by  mamsge,  and  the  latter  hsd  given 
him  many  tnarksof  friendship  and  confidence;  but  Clo- 
diua  eventually  gained  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtain  for  him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
be  accordingly  joined  the  demagogue  in  hia  efforts  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  took 
place  in  Piao'a  consulship.  Having  obtained  the  re- 
ward of  his  perfidy,  he  set  out  for  his  province ;  but 
his  whole  conduct  there  waa  marked  by  debauchery, 
rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven- 
ged himself  on  Piso  for  his  previous  conduct  On 
PiMtf  return,  he  had  the  hardihood  tn  attack  Cicero 
in  open  senate,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  his  hsnds.  He  reproached  him  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  exile,  with  excessive  vanity,  and  other 
weskneeses.  Cicero  replied,  on  tbe  spot,  in  an  invec- 
tive speech,  the  severest,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  any  man,  in  which  the  whole  life  and  con- 
duct of  Piso  are  portrayed  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  which  must  hand  mm  down  as  a  detestable  char- 
acter to  all  posterity.  Notwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, Piso  wss  afterward  censor  along  with  Appius 
Claudius  (A.U.C.  702)  ;  and  we  find  him.  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  appointed  one  of  the  three  commis- 
sioners who  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  An- 
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tony.  Piao,  in  hit  outward  deportment,  if  we  believe 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Cicero,  affected  the  mien 
and  garb  of  a  philoaopher ;  but  this  garb  of  rigid  vir- 
tue covered  a  moat  lewd  and  vicious  mind.  (Ctc.  m 
Pu.—Mtddlcton'e  Ltfe  of  Cicero  )— IX  L.  Celpumi- 
ua  Piao,  eon  of  the  preceding,  inherited  many  of  the 
vicea  of  his  father,  but  redeemed  them,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  hia  talents.  He  waa  at  firat  one  of  the  warm- 
est op|K>i«enta  of  the  party  of  Caesar,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  in  Africa.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Af)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Caiaar,  he  followed  the  fortunea  of 
Brtitua  and  Caesius,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 
lican force*.  Being  at  length  restated  to  hia  country, 
he  refused  ail  public  offices,  until  Augustus  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  the  consulship.  This  waa  in  AUG. 
731,  Augustus  himself  being  his  colleague.  He  was 
afterward  named  governor  of  Pamphylia,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  ability  in  his  province.  Having 
subsequently  received  orders  to  pass  into  Europe,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Bessi,  a  Thracian  tribe,  he  gsined 
•  complete  victory  over  them.  He  was  appointed, 
after  tins,  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tiberius,  whose  fa- 
vour he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  drinking  with  him 
for  two  days  and  two  nights  in  succession.  (Ptin., 
14,  28.)  Piso  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  pleas- 
ure, who  passed  his  evenings  at  table,  and  slept  till 
noon ;  but  he  possessed  such  capacity  for  business,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  affairs  with  which  he  was  successive- 
ly intrusted  by  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  It  was  to  this 
individual  and  his  two  sons  that  the  epistle  of  Horace, 
commonly  called  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  was  addressed. 
(Sutton.,  VU.  TO.,  44.—  Senec.,  Ep.,89  —  Veil  Pa- 
tere.,  2, 92.) — X.  Cn.  Calpurnius  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  possessing  much  of  the  haughty  spirit  of 
Ha  sire.  To  the  pride  derived  from  such  a  father  he 
united  the  insolence  of  wealth,  acquired  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Plancina,  who,  besides  her  high  descent, 
possessed  immoderate  riches.  Tiberius  appointed  him 
governor  of  Syria,  and  was  said  to  have  given  him  se- 
cret instructions  to  thwart  the  movements  of  Germeni- 
eus.  Plancina,  in  like  manner,  had  her  lesson  from 
Livia,  with  full  inatructiona  to  mortify,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  the  pride  of  Agrippina.  These  machinations 
proved  but  too  successful.  Germanicus  was  cut  off, 
and  Piso,  accused  of  having  poisoned  him  by  both 
his  widow  Agrippina  and  the  public  voice,  and  finding 
himaelf  deserted  by  all,  even  by  the  emperor,  put  an 
end  to  his  existence,  A.D.  20.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2, 43. — 
Id.  2, 65.— Id.,  2,  69,  »tq q.)— XI.  C.  Calpurnius  Piso, 
leader  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Nero.  His 
eloquence  and  his  amiable  qualities  had  conciliated  to 
such  a  degree  the  public  esteem,  that  the  majority  of 
the  conspirators  intended  him  aa  the  successor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  waa  discovered  on  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  intended  for  its  execution,  and  Piso,  in- 
stead of  at  once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
tempting to  seize  upon  the  throne  by  open  force,  as 
his  friends  advised  him  to  do,  abut  himself  up  in  hia 
mansion  and  opened  his  veins.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,] 5,  48, 
teqq  XII.  C.  Piso  Licinianus,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  made  himaelf  universally  esteemed  by 
his  integrity,  his  disinterestedness,  and  by  an  austerity 
of  manners  that  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otho,  after  the  fall  of 
Galba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  (Taat.,  Hist.,  1,  14. 
— Id.  ik.,  3,  68.— Id.  ib.,  4,  11.  49.) 

Pistor  (Baker),  a  surname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  their  city  was  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  the  god  was  believed  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  down  loaves  from  the  Tar- 
peian  Hill  where  they  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
though,  in  reality,  they  were  near  surrendering  through 
famine.  This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon 
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after  raised  the  siege.    (Ovid.  Fast.,  6,  377,  «ff— 
Lactam.,  1,  29.) 

PistobIa,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Lata, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Pliny  calk  a 
Pistorium  (3,  5),  hot  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  and  otbin  girt 
it  the  appellation  of  Ptetona.  The  modern  Dams  is 
Putota.  Thia  town  is  memorable  in  the  history  af 
Rome  aa  having  witnessed  in  it*  vicinity  the  close  sf 
Catiline'a  desperate  but  short  career.  (Sali.,  Cat., 
62.)  The  spot  on  which  the  action  was  fougbi » las 
imperfectly  marked  by  the  concise  narrative  of  Stilus! 
to  be  now  recognised.  We  may  conjecture  u>*l  U 
was  to  the  north  of  Putota,  and  near  the  modem  mi 
from  that  plaee  to  Modena.  (Cramer'*  Anc  Grttu, 
vol.  I,  p.  177  ) 

Pita n x,  a  town  of  iEolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  to  lis 
northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Caicus.  Scjlax 
makes  mention  of  it,  and  Slrabo  gives  it  twmhuboan. 
(Scylai,  Perifl.,  p.  37.— Strab.,  614.)  The  anal 
river  Evenua  flowed  near  its  walls.  Herodotus  sunn 
this  place  among  the  eleven  cities  of  ,/Eohs.  (Ka> 
nert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  398.) 

PiTHBcoaa.    Kid.  i£oaria. 

Pitholbon,  a  foolish  poet,  the  author  of  son*  uDy 
epigrams,  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  expression  wen 
intermingled  together.  (Schol.  ad  Hot.,  Sat.,  1. 1". 
22.)  Bentley  thinks  that  the  individual  to  ebon 
Horace  refers  was  the  same  of  whom  Suetonius  (1U 
Jul.,  76)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Pithattat, 
as  having  been  the  author  of  some  defamatory  ittnt 
against  Julius  Ca;aar,  and  that  Horace  styles  bug  Pi 
tholeon,  because  Pitholaus  would  have  been  unwa 
ageable  in  hexameter  verse.    (Bcntl.  ad  Moral ,  1 1.) 

Prrrictia,  a  native  of  My tilene  in  Lesbos,  tad  «* 
of  the  so-called  wise  men  of  Greece,  was  bom  ttw 
660  B.C.    Having  obtained  popularity  among  ha 
countrymen  by  successfully  opposing  the  tyrant  Me* 
lanchrus,  he  waa  intrusted  with  the  coiniwud  at  a 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenians  concerning  ^tot 
territory  which  they  bad  seized  in  the  island.  laua 
course  of  this  war,  the  Athenian  commander  Pwrr*, 
a  man  of  uncommon  aixe  and  strength,  chalked 
him  to  aingle  combat.    Providing  himaelf  with  a  ***> 
which  be  concealed  under  hia  buckler,  be  took  the  ant 
opportunity  to  throw  it  over  the  bead  of  hia  aour*- 
met,  and  by  this  means  gained  an  easy  victory.  (A*/- 
Laert.,  Vtt.  PU.—Polyetn.,  1,  26  )    According » 
Strabo's  account,  Pittacus  came  into  the  field  am**1 
with  a  casting-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger  (Stnk, 
599),  and  it  is  said  that  from  this  stratagem  of  the  Mfl- 
ilenean  was  borrowed  the  mode  of  fighting  pracuard 
by  the  Roman  gladiators  called  Ret  tarn.  (PUy**< 
I.  c.—Fcttus,  t.  v.  Retiariue.)    From  this  time  Pit- 
tacus wss  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Myulc«**"i 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power  in  the  Mate. 
(Ariatot.,  Poltt.,  3,  16. — lhog.  Laert.,  in  Vtt.)  Amoeg 
other  valuable  presents,  his  countrymen  offered  hut 
as  much  of  the  lands  which  bad  been  recovered  tarn 
the  Athenians  as  he  chose  ;  but  he  only  accepted  of  s» 
much  as  he  could  measure  by  a  single  cast  of  aja'dia: 
and  one  half  of  thia  email  portion  be  afterward  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  saying,  concerning  the  remainder,  that  tht 
half  waa  better  than  the  whole.    (Plot ,  at  HenL 
Malign.,  p.  867.  — Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  9,  p.  2**  ~ 
Hea.,  Op.  el.  D  ,  40. )   Obrnebus  Nepos  says,  that  tb< 
Mytileneans  offered  bim  many  thousand  acres,  but  that 
he  took  only  a  hundred.    (Vtt.  Thratfb,  4,  11) 
Pittacus  displsyed  great  moderation  in  his  Ueatmeat 
of  his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  most  % lolent 
was  the  poet  Alceus,  who  frequently  made  him  the 
object  of  his  satire.    Finding  it  necessary  to  b*  «- 
vere  restrictions  upon  drunkenness,  to  which  the  Les- 
bians were  particularly  addicted,  Pittacus  *  | 
law  which  subjected  offenders  of  this  class  to  double 
punishment  for  any  crime  committed  in  a  slate  of  in- 
toxication.   When  ho  had  established  such  regi-aticoi 
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in  the  island  as  promised  to  secure  its  peace  and 
prosperity,  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  power,  which 
he  had  held  for  ten  years,  and  retired  to  private  life. 
-—The  following  maxims  and  prccepta  are  aacribed  to 
him.  The  first  office  of  prudence  ta  to  foreaee  threat- 
ening miafortunea,  and  prevent  them.  Power  discov- 
ers the  roan.  Never  talk  of  your  achcmes  before  they 
are  executed,  lest,  if  you  fail  to  accomplish  them,  you 
be  exposed  to  the  double  mortification  of  disappoint- 
ment and  ridicule.  Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Do  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  yon  would  take 
ill  from  him.  Be  watchful  of  opportunities.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  in  Vit. —  Plut.,  Convtv.  Sap. —  Lurcher,  ad 
Herod  ,  I,  27.— Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  144.) 

Pitthbos,  a  king  of  Tnxzene  in  Argolis,  eon  of 
Pelops  and  Hippodamia.    He  gave  his  daughter  -Ethra 
in  marriage  to  /Egeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  brought 
*et  his  court.    ( Vtd.  Theseus  )    He  also 
Hippelytua,  the  son  of  Theseus.    (Eunp.,  Hip- 
,  11. — Sehol.,ad  toe.)    Pitthcus  was  famed  for  his 
wisdom,  and  Pausanias  ssenbes  to  him  a  work  on  the 
art  of  speaking,  given  to  the  world  by  a  native  of  Epi- 
daurus,  and  which  he  says  he  himself  saw.    He  also 
slates,  that  Pittheus  taught  this  same  art  in  a  temple 
of  the  Muses  at  Trctzene.    The  same  writer  likewise 
mentions  the  tomb  of  Pittheus,  which  was  still  seen 
in  hift  day,  and  on  which  were  three  thrones  or  seats 
of  white  stone,  on  which  the  monarch  and  two  assist- 
ants were  accualomed  to  sit  when  dispensing  justice. 
'The  whole  story  of  this  monarch,  however,  appears  to 
be  mythical  in  its  character.    (Pausan  ,  2,  31.— Plut., 
Fix.  The*.) 

PlTTONBsna,  a  small  island  off  the  coaat  of  Argolis. 
It  lay  opposite  to  Epidaurus,  and  was  situate  six  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  seventeen  from  jEgina.  (Plin., 
4,  ID 

Pityusa,  a  small  island  off  the  coaat  of  Argolis, 
near  Anstera.  The  modern  name  is  Tulea.  (Pit*  , 
4,  12) 

PiTYcavs,  a  group  of  small  islanda  in  the  Mediter- 
off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  lying  to  the  south- 
the  Bales  res.  They  derived  their  name  from 
the  number  of  pine-trees  (nirve,  a  pine)  which  grew 
in  them.  The  largest  is  Ebusua  or  /pica,  and  next  to 
it  is  Ophiuta  or  las  Columbretes.  (Mela,  2,  7.— 
Pltn ,  3,  5.) 

Placbntia,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  con- 
6uencc  of  the  Trebia  and  Padus.  It  is  now  Ptacenza. 
This  place  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  with  Cre- 
mona. A.U.C.  535,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Gauls,  and  to  oppose  the  threatened  approach  of 
Hannibal.  (Polyb.,  3,  40.— Li*.,  21.  26  —  Veil.  Pa- 
terc  , 1,  14.)  Its  utility  in  this  latter  respect  was  fully 
proved,  by  its  affordmg  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman 
general  after  tho  battle  of  Ticinus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  Trebia.  (Polyb.,  3,  66. — Ltv., 
21,  66.)  Placentia  withstood  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
;ipts  which  his  brother  Hasdrubal  made  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.  The  resistance  which  it  offered  to 
the  Utter  caused  a  delay  that  led  to  his  overthrow,  and 
thus  eventually,  perhaps,  saved  the  empire.  After  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was,  however, 
taken  and  bumed  by  the  Gauls,  heeded  by  Hamilcsr 
the  Carthaginian  (Lis  ,  31, 10),  but  soon  after  waa  re- 
stored by  the  consul  Valerius,  667  A.U.C.  (Ltv.,  34, 
21  )  Placentia  had  acquired  the  rights  of  a  munici- 
pal city  in  Cicero's  time.  (Or.  in  Pis.,  1.)  Slrabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  celebrated  town  (216),  and  Tacitua 
extols  it  as  a  powerful  and  opulent  colony.  (Hist.,  2, 
17,  seqq.)  Its  theatre,  situate  without  the  walls,  was 
burned  in  the  civil  war  between  Olbo  and  Vilcllius. 
fates*.,  Oth  ,  9  —  Plm.,  3,  15.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
eoi.  »,  p.  79,  seqq.) 

Placid!*,  a  daughter  of  Thcodosius  the  Great,  and 
sister  to  Arcadiua  and  Hononus.    She  resided  most  I 


commonly  at  the  court  of  the  latter,  and  waa  present 
when  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alanc, 
being  then  about  twenty  years  of  age.    Placidia  be- 
came a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  the  victor,  according 
to  some  a  captive,  and  her  personal  attractions  won 
for  her  the  hand  of  Ataulphus  or  Adolphua,  the  brother 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Visigoths.    After  the 
death  of  Ataulphus,  she  married  Constantios,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Valenlinian  HI.    Having  lost  her 
second  husband,  she  acted  aa  guardian  for  her  son,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  yeara  in  his  name,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced 
the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth 
by  a  dissolute  education,  and  studiously  diverted  hie 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit. 
Amid  the  decay  of  military  spirit,  her  armies  were 
commanded  by  two  generals,  Aetius  and  Boniface, 
who  may  be  deservedly  nsmed  as  the  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A  D.  450.    She  waa 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  her  sepulchre,  and  even  her 
corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  of  cypress  wood,  were  pre- 
served for  ages.    (Ducange,  Fam.  Byzant.,  p.  72. — 
Tillemant,  Hist,  ies  Emp.,  vol.  5,  p.  260,  386,  etc.— 
Id  ib.,  vol.  6,  p  240.  —  Gibbon,  Deehnt  and  Fall,  c. 
31,  33,  35.) 

Plan asia,  a  small  island  between  Corsica  and  II va, 
now  Pianosa.  Tacitus  relates,  that  Augustus  waa 
persuaded  by  Livia  to  banish  his  nephew  Agnppa 
Poslhuraus  hither.  ( Ann.,  1,  3  —Ibid.,  2,  39.)  This 
island  is  also  noticed  by  Slrabo  (123)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

PlancIna.  granddaughter  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus, 
and  wife  of  Piso,  governor  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  (Vtd.  Piso  X.)  She  wss  supposed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  with  her  husband  in  ahortening 
the  daya  of  Germanicua,  but  was  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Livia,  her  protectress.  As  long  as  Piso, 
who  bad  been  put  to  hia  trial,  had  any  hope  of  ac- 
quittal, her  language  was  that  of  a  woman  willing  to 
share  all  changes  with  her  huaband,  and,  if  he  waa 
doomed  to  fall,  determined  to  perish  with  him.  Bat, 
when  she  bad  obtained  safety  for  beraelf,  she  left  him 
to  his  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however,  she  waa  about 
being  proceeded  againat  for  her  criminal  conduct, 
when,  in  despair,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  herself,  and 
suffered  at  laat  the  alow  but  just  reward  of  a  flagilioue 
life.    (Tant,  Ann.,  2,  43,  55,  75;  3,  9,  15;  6,  26.) 

Plancus,  I.  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
52  B.C.  He  took  part  in  the  troublea  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodius,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
waa  accused  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest made  by  Potnpey  in  hia  behalf.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  2,  9.) — II.  L.  Munaliua,  a  native  of  Tibur,  waa 
in  early  life  a  pupil  of  Cicero's,  and  obtained  consid- 
erable eminence  in  the  oratorical  art.  He  afterward 
commanded  a  legion  under  Cesar  in  Gaul.  On  the 
assassination  of  that  individual,  Plancus  acted  at  first  a 
very  equivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  sides,  at- 
taching himself  successively  to  each  party  according  as 
it  became  powerful.  Thua  we  find  him,  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mulina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  freedom  ;  and  subsequently,  when  he  saw 
Antony  re-established  in  power,  he  went  over  to  him 
with  four  legions  which  he  bad  at  the  time  under  his 
command.  He  obtained  upon  this  the  consulship 
along  with  Lepidus,  B.C.  42.  Tired  si  last  of  Anto- 
ny,  he  sided  with  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  It  was  Plancus  who  proposed 
in  the  senate  that  the  title  of  Augustus  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Octavius.  Tho  ancieut  writers  reproach 
him,  besides  his  political  versatility,  with  a  total  forget- 
fulness  on  one  occasion  of  all  dignity  and  self-respect. 
This  was  at  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  in  Alexandres, 
when  he  appeared  on  the  public  stage  in  the  character 
of  a  sea-god,  having  his  person  painted  green,  and 
in  a  slate  of  almost  complete  nudity  ;  wearing  a  crown 
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ef  reeds  on  his  bead,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  attached 
to  his  body  behind.  Plane u a,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  we  have  an 


ode  adc 


;d  to  him  by  H 


orace  on  one  occasion, 


when  he  had  become  suspected  of  disaffection  by  Au- 
gustus, and  was  meditating  his  departure  from  Italy. 
</'/«<..  VU  Ant.—Veli.  Paten.,  2,  63  —  Herat  ,  CM  , 
1,  7,  Ac.) 

Plan$oks,  Maximus,  a  Greek  monk,  commonly 
designated  "of  Constantinople,"  probably  by  reason 
of  bis  having  long  resided  there  ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
Dative  of  Ntcomedta.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  venous  acquirements,  and  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1327,  the  Emperor  Androni 
cos  Psleologu*  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  Vene- 
tian republic  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  made  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  as  they  are 
called.  Planndea  has  given  us,  1.  A  collection  of 
iEsopic  fables,  together  with  a  very  absurd  life  of  the 
ancient  fabulist  himself;  2.  An  Anthology,  selected 
from  that  of  Constantino  Cephalas ;  3.  A  poetical 
Eloge  on  Claudius  Ptolemeus ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
works ;  5.  A  Greek  translation  of  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries of  the  Gallic  war ;  6.  A  prose  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoses  and  Herotdes  of  Ovid  ;  7.  A  transla- 
tion of  tne  Disticha  of  Cato  into  Greek  verse ;  8 
Various  unedited  works.  (Sch&ll,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol. 
1,  p.  252 ) 

Plat.**  (gen.  -*)  and  Plat.**  (gen.  -arum),  a 
town  of  Bceotia,  of  very  ancient  date,  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cjthseron,  and  near  the  river  Asopus,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  (Strabo, 
412.)  Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singular  (IIX6>> 
rtua),  but  the  historians  use  the  plural  (IlXaratat). 
The  PI  atamans,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
bad  early  separated  themselves  from  the  Boeotian  con- 
federacy, conceiving  the  objects  of  this  political  union 
to  be  hostile  to  their  real  interests  ;  and  had,  ia  con- 
sequence of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
{Herod  ,  6,  106.)  Grateful  for  the  services  which 
they  received  on  this  occasion  from  that  power,  they 
testified  their  real  in  its  behalf  by  tending  a  thousand 
soldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of 
that  memorable  day.  (Herod.,  I.  e.)  The  Plata? ans 
also  manned  some  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemi- 
eium,  and  fought  in  several  battlea  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salami*,  aa  tbey 
bad  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  Greeks  withdrew 
from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to  place  their  families  and 
valuables  in  safety,  and  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in 
time.  (Herod.,  8,  45 )  They  also  fought  most  brave- 
ly in  the  great  battle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
against  Mardonius  the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  Pansanias  and  the  confederate  Greek  com- 
mand cto  for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
other  occasions.  (Herod.,  9,  23.  —  Thucyd.,  3,  53, 
t£f9.)  But  it  is  aaserted  by  Demosthenes  that  tbey 
afterward  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  more  especially  of  their  kings,  for  having  caused 
the  inscription  set  op  by  Pausanias,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  over  the  Persians,  to  be  altered. 
(In  Ntter.,  p.  1378.)  Platea,  which  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod, S,  60),  was  soon 
restored  with  the  assistance  of  Athena,  and  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely 
than  before.  The  attack  made  upon  Plates  by  a  party 
of  Thebans  at  night  was  the  first  act  of  aggression  com- 
mitted on  the  Peloponnosian  aide  in  the  war  which 
took  ptace  not  long  after.  The  enterprise  failed. 
( Thutyd.,  2.  1,  seqq. )  The  natural  enmity  of  Thebes 
against  this  little  republic  was  now  raised  to  its  height 
by  this  defeat,  and  pressing  solicitations  were  made 
to  the  Spartan  government  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Plateans  for  their  ad  here  nee  to  the 
interests.  Accordingly,  in  the  third  year  of 
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the  war,  a  large  Peloponneaian  force,  under  Arrhide- 
mus,  king  of  Sparta,  arrived  under  the  walla  of  Pla- 
tea,  and,  having  summoned  the  inhabitants  „  aiao, 
don  their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  therr 
refusal,  to  lay  siege  to  the  town.  The  namtnt  of 
these  operations,  and  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Pir.*- 
sns,  the  circutnvallation  and  blockade  of  the  city  by 
the  enemy,  with  the  daring  and  successful  escape  of  a 
part  of  the  garrison,  are  given  with  the  greatest  dtttJ 
by  Thucvdidcs,  and  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting portions  of  bis  history.  (Tkaeyd.,  t,  71, 
**qq. — Id.,  8,  20,  seqq.)  Worn  out  at  length  bv  b ea- 
ger and  fatigue,  those  Plateana  who  remained  is  the 
town  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  persevering  tod 
relentless  foes,  who,  instigated  by  th«  implacable  re- 
sentment of  the  Thebans,  caused  all  who  sufTfndrred 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ermine, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed  oat  of 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Juno, 
and  employed  aa  a  bouse  of 
From  Pausanias  we  leam,  that 
stored  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas;  but  when  As 
Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadmean  citadel,  the  Thetwta, 
suspecting  that  the  Plateana  were  privy  to  the  enter- 
prise, took  possession  of  the  town  by  stratagem,  *vi 
once  more  levelled  its  foundations  to  the  groans'  (•» 
1).  Though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  httentxr  of 
Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander*  to  restore  Platea  (.!/• 
rian,  1.  9  —  Ptut.,  VU.  Alex.,  c.  34),  thw  eis  «* 
carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Cassander,  »a»  ii 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Tbebee  and  Platea  at  (at 
same  time.  (Pausan.,  9,  3.)  Dicearchas,  who  Inei 
about  that  period,  represents  the  town  as  still  eneUaf, 
when  he  say  v  "  The  inhabitants  of  Platea  haw  *> 
thing  to  eay  lor  themselves,  except  that  tbeysreeaV 
oniats  of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  between  tkeP* 
siana  and  the  Greeka  took  place  near  then:  teaa" 
(Stat.,  Grac. .  p.  14.)— The  ruins  of  Platea,  iccord- 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarke,  are  aituated  upon  a  promontory 
projecting  from  the  baae  of  Citlieron- — The  placthw 
now  the  usual  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  nwi»  ot 
Grecian  citadels;  it  is  called  Palao  Csjfro.  The 
wslls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  strutters, 
consisting  of  very  considerable  masses,  evenly  bt«. 
and  well  bailt.  (Clarke's  Travel*,  vol  7,  p  I* 
Lond  rd  )— The  walls  of  Platea,  according  w  Sir 
.W.  Gel!,  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla  in  their  circuit.  The  whole  forms  a  trough, 
having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the  souther*  » 
gle,  with  a  gate  towards  the  mountain  at  the  powt- 
The  northwestern  angle  aeems  to  have  been  the  Po- 
tion which  was  restored  after  the  destruction  of  w 
city.  The  north  side  is  about  1025  yards  in  length, 
the  west  1 154,  and  the  east  1120.  It  is  about  six  ge- 
ographical milea  from  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebes  (/«- 
p.  111.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  212,  «f| ) 
—As  the  battle  of  Platea,  between  the  Greek*  and 
Persians,  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  their  bisurv, 
some  account  of  it  may  be  here  appended. — Mardorm:*. 
being  informed  by  the  A r gives,  who  were  secreti*  " 
his  interest,  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  in  mouso. 
withdrew  his  army  into  Bceotia,  for  the  sake  of  engt- 

(fing  near  the  friendly  city  of  Thebes,  and  in  a  row 
evel  country,  and,  therefore,  more  favourable  to  &» 
cavalry.  Before  leaving  Athens  he  horned  and  demol- 
ished what  remained  of  the  city.  The  Atbet"'* 
crossed  from  SaUmii,  and  the  confederate  army  being 
assembled  ai  Eleusis,  advanced  to  Erythre,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Bosoiia,  where  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  root* 
of  Mount  Citheron.  The  heavy- armed  troop*  °'  lt* 
Grecian  army  amounted  to  38,700,  of  whom  tie  I.»rc- 
daemoniana  contributed  10,000.  Of  these  5000  were 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  each  of  whom  was 
seven  light-armed  Helots.  In  the  teat  of 
is  computed  that  to  each  heavy-armed 
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1800  light-armed  Thespians,  the  remaining  strength  of 
that  liule  stale,  ail  it*  heavy -armed  troops  having  fallen 
at  Thermopylae  and  those  who  remained  being  proba- 
bly the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  unable  to  purchase 
taut  full  armour,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  diatant 
warfare.    With  these  the  entire  numbers  were  nearly 
110,000.    The  army  was  led  by  Pausanias,  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  who  was  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
minor-king  Plcistarchus.  the  sou  of  Lconidaa.  The 
Athenian  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  nu  n  waa  led  by 
Arisudes.    Mardomus's  army  consisted  of  300,000 
Asiatics  and  ahoiit  60,000  Macedonian  and  Greek  aux- 
iliaries— The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  who,  continually  rising  up  in  small  parties, 
discharged  their  arrows  aod  retired,  annoying  die 
Greeks  without  any  retaliation.    The  Mcganans  being 
placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  line,  sent  to 
Pausanias  to  say  that  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  ground,  and  a  picked  band  of  300  Athenians  vol- 
unteered to  relieve  them.    They  took  with  them  some 
archc-rs.  a  service  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with 
an  attention  and  success  unusual  in  Greece;  and  soon 
after  their  arrival,  Masislius,  the  general  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  his  horse  being  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.    All  the  horse  now  ma- 
king a  desperate  charge,  forced  back  the  300,  till  the 
rest  coining  up  to  support  the  Athenians,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.   The  army  was  encour- 
aged by  this  success,  but  its  present  position  was  in- 
convenient, particularly  for  want  of  water,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Platan.    A  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans 
for  the  post  of  honour  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing  ; 
but  it  was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremity  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
who,  still  maintaining  their  claim  of  right,  professed 
luernseives  willing,  nevertheless,  to  take  their  place 
wherever  the  Lacedaemonians  might  appoint.  The 
Lacedaemonians  decided  in  their  favour,  placing  I  hem 
at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegeana  in 
the  right,  next  to  themselves. — Mardonius  now  drew 
op  hut  army  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebans, 
opposing  the  Persians  to  the  Lacedemonians  snd  Te- 
geans, the  Bceotians  and  other  Greeks  in  his  service 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occu- 
pied the  centre  the  Medes  and  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics. 
The  soothsayers  on  each  side  predicted  success  to  the 
party  which  received  the  attack  ;  in  compliance,  prob- 
ably, with  the  policy  of  the  commanders,  each  of  whom, 
being  posted  on  ground  advantageous  to  himself,  was 
unwilling  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which  had  been 
chosen  by  his  adversary.    Ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
action, except  that  the  Persian  horse  were  harassing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterly,  intercepting  their  convoys; 
but,  on  the  eleventh,  Mardonius,  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved,  against  the  opin- 
ion of  Artabazua.  to  attack  the  Greeks  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  same  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
riding  alone  and  secretly  to  the  Athenian  encampment. 
»k»d  to  speak  to  the  commanders,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  the  resolution  taken  — Pauaaniaa.  being  in- 
formed of  thia  by  the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
change  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Athenians 
should  be  opposed  to  the  Persians,  of  whose  mode  of 
fighting  they  alono  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the    Lacedemonians  should  act  against  the  Boeotian  j 
vmi  timer  Grecian  auxiliaries.    The  kUwniaua  reedilj 
consented,  and  the  troops  began  to  move  while  the 
auorn  waa  breaking  ;  but  Mardonius  made  a  counter- 
movement  of  his  Greek  and  Persian  troops,  and  the 
Lacedemonians  desisted  from  their  purpose  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  known.    Mardonius  sent  a  herald  to 
reproach  them  with  their  fear,  and  then  commenced 
the  action  with  his  horse,  who  harassed  the  Greeks 
severely,  and  filled  up  the  spring  from  which  their  wa- 
ned been  supplied.    The  Greeks  now  suffered 
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both  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  the 

want  of  water  aod  food,  their  convoys  being  cut  off ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  night  to  a  position 
nearer  Plates,  where  water  abounded,  and  the  ground 
waa  less  favourable  to  horse.    Accordingly,  in  the 
night  the  army  was  moved  ;  but  the  Greeks  of  the  cen- 
tre bsd  been  so  disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  cav- 
alry, that,  instead  of  taking  up  the  appointed  position, 
they  Bed  to  the  city  of  Platata.    There  remained  on 
the  one  wing  the  Lacedemonians  (10,000  heavy-arm- 
ed) and  the  Tegeans  (1500) ;  on  the  other,  the  Athe- 
nians (8000).  with  the  Pleieana  (600),  who  always  ac- 
companied them,  and  who  had  carried  their  zeal  so  far, 
that,  though  an  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  the 
Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium.    Including  the  light- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  La- 
cedemonians and  Tegeans  63,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Plateana  about  17,200.    The  march  of  the  Lace 
demoniana  and  Tegeans  was  delayed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Amompharetue,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  the 
intended  movement  as  a  flight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.    The  day  was  dawning,  and  the  Lacedemonians, 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  the  roots  of 
Citberon.    The  Athenians,  who  had  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  allies,  went  by  the  plain.  Mardoni- 
us, on  seeing  the  Greeks,  as  it  seemed,  retreating, 
was  filled  with  exultation,  and  immediately  led  the 
Persians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatics  followed 
lomultuousiy,  thinking  the  day  won.    The  Lacede- 
monians, on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  sent  to  the 
Athenians  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  tbey  were 
unable  to  come,  tbey  would  at  least  send  the  archers ; 
but  the  Athenian?,  when  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
summons,  were  prevented  by  the  attack  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  service. — The  battle  was  joined  on  both 
aides.    The  Persians  fought  with  great  bravery  ;  but 
neither  bravery  nor  vast  superiority  in  numbers  could 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  arms  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
Mardonius  being  killed.    The  other  Asiatics  fled  im- 
mediately, when  tbey  saw  the  Persians  broken.  Of 
the  Grecian  auxiliaries  opposed  to  the  Athoniana, 
many  were  alack  in  their  exertions,  as  not  being  hear- 
ty in  the  cause ;  but  the  Bceotians,  who  formed  the 
strongest  body,  were  zealous  for  the  success  of  Mar- 
donius. and  tbey  fought  long  and  hard  before  tbey 
were  defeated.    The  Bceotians  fled  towards  Thebes, 
the  Asiatica  to  their  intrenched  camp,  their  flight  be- 
ing in  some  degree  protected  by  the  Asiatic  and  Bceo- 
tian  cavalry.    On  heanng  that  their  friends  were  vic- 
torious, the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
disorder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Megariana  and  Phliasians, 
going  by  the  ;  Jain,  were  charged  and  broken  with  con 
siderable  loss  by  some  Theban  horse. — The  fugitives 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  in  time  to  close  the 
gales  and  man  the  walla  against  the  Lacedemonians 
and  Tegeans ;  and,  the  assailants  being  unskilled  in 
the  attack  of  fortifications,  tbey  made  a  successful  de- 
fence till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  who  went  about 
the  work  more  skilfully,  and  soon  gamed  entrance 
The  passions  of  ths  Greeks  were  inflamed  to  tne  ot- 
moat  by  long  distress  and  danger,  and  no  mercy  was 
shown.    Of  the  300,000  men  who  ware  left  with  Mar- 
donius, 40.000  had  been  led  from  the  field  by  Arts  ba- 
ms when  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Persians 
were  losing  the  battle  ;  but  of  the  others  not  3000  are 
said  to  have  survived  the  battle  and  the  subsequent 
massacre,    (Herod,  9,  26,  area. — Libr.  Us.  Knovcl.. 
Hit i  Greece,  p.  40,  aeqq.) 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  by  descent  az 
Athenian,  but  the  place  of  whose  birth  waa  the  islans! 
of  JBgina,  where  bis  father,  Aristo,  resided  sfter  that 
island  became  subject  to  Athens.  His  origin  is  traced 
back,  on  his  father's  side,  to  Codrus,  and  on  that  of 
his  mother,  Perictione,  through  five  generations,  to  So 
Ion.    (ProcUu,  fld  Timaum.  p.  26.)    The  tune  of 
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nw  birth  is  commonly  placed  in  the  first  year  of  the 
88lh  Olympiad  (B.C.  428),  bat,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
accurately  fixed  in  B.C.  429.  ( Clttton,  Fast.  Hellen., 
p.-  63  )  Fable  haa  made  Apollo  liia  father,  and  has 
said  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin.  (Plut.,  Symyos  , 
8,  1. — liter  on.,  adv.  Jov.  Op.,  vol.4,  p.  186,  «l.  Far.) 
He  was  originally  named  Aristoclcs,  from  his  grand- 
father, and  he  received  that  of  Plato  (UXaruv)  from 
the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  or  of  hia  forehead. 


the  appellation  being  derived  from  wAorvr,  "broad." 
This  latter  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  him 
in  early  youth.  (Diog.  Laert.,  3,  4. —  Senec,  Ep , 
68. —  Apuleius,  de  dogm.  Plat.  — Op.,  ed.  Oudend  , 
vol.  2,  p.  180.)  Plutarch  relates  that  he  was  hump- 
backed, but  this,  perhaps,  waa  not  a  natural  defect ; 
it  may  have  first  appeared  late  in  life,  as  a  result  of 
his  severe  studies.  (Plui.,  de  Audi  end.  Poit.,  26,  S3  ) 
Other  ancient  writers,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  high 
terms  of  his  manly  and  noble  mien.  The  only  authen- 
tic bust  that  we  have  of  him  is  at  present  in  the  gal 
lery  at  Florence.  It  was  discovered  near  Athens  in 
the  15th  century,  and  purchased  by  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci. In  this  bust,  the  forehead  of  the  philosopher  is 
remarkably  large.  (Viteonti,  Icon.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  172, 
ed.  4to.) — Plato  first  learned  grammar,  that  is,  reading 
and  writing,  from  Dionysina.  In  gymnastics.  Arts  ton 
was  his  teacher ;  and  he  excelled  so  much  in  these 
physical  exercises,  that  he  went,  as  is  said,  into  a  pub- 
lic contest  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  (Di- 
og. Laert.,  3,  4.  —  Apul.,  p.  184.  —  Olympiad.,  Vit. 
Plat.)  He  studied  painting  and  music  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Draco,,  a  scholar  of  Damon,  and  Metelloa  of 
Agngentum.  But  his  favourite  employment  in  his 
youthful  years  was  poetry.  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
erful style  which  his  philosophical  writings  so  amply 
display,  must  naturally  have  impelled  him,  at  an  esrly 
period  of  life,  to  make  some  attempts  at  composition, 
which  were  assuredly  not  without  influence  on  the 
beautiful  form  of  his  later  works.  After  he  bad  made 
use  of  the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 
poetry  in  all  its  forma,  he  proceeded  to  make  ah  essay 
himself  in  heroic  verse  ;  but  when  he  compared  hia 
production  with  the  masterpieces  of  Homer,  he  con- 
signed it  to  the  flames  He  next  tried  lyric  poetry, 
but  with  no  better  success  ;  and  finally  turned  bis  at- 
tention to  dramstic  composition.  He  elaborated  four 
pieces,  or  a  tetralogy,  consisting  of  three  separate  tra- 
gedies and  one  satyric  drama ;  but  an  accident  in- 
duced him  to  quit  for  ever  this  career,  to  which  he  was 
not  probably  destined.  A  short  time  before  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchus,  when  his  pieces  were  to  be  brought 
upon  the  stage,  he  happened  to  hear  Socrates  conver- 
sing, and  was  so  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  man- 
ners as  from  that  moment  to  abandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
ply himself  earnestly  to  tbe  study  of  philosophy. 
(AVlian,  Var.  Hut.,  10,  21,  $eqq.—Val.  Max.,  1,  6. 
— P/tn.,  1 1, 29.)  But,  though  Plato  abandoned  his  po- 
etic attempts,  yet  he  still  attended  to  the  reading  of  the 
poets,  particularly  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  Sophron, 
as  his  favourite  occupation  (Olympiad.,  Vit.  Plat.)  ; 
and  he  appears  to  have  derived  from  them,  in  part,  the 
dramatic  arrangement  of  hia  dialogues.  It  was  then 
customary  for  yoeng  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
polite  world,  or  to  distinguish  themselves  m  any  man- 
ner, to  attend  a  course  in  philosophy.  Plato  had  al 
ready  heard  the  instructions  of  Cratylus,  a  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Heraclitn*.  (Arittot.,  Mttaphyt.,  1,  6. 
—Apul,  p.  186.)  When  Diogenea,  Olympiodorus,  and 
other  writers  assert  that  he  did  not  become  a  scholar 
of  Cratylus  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  they  giye 
less  credit  to  Aristotle  and  Apuleins  than  they  deserve ; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  tbe  latter  drawing  his  in- 
formation from  Speusippus.  (Tewnemartn,»  Life  of 
Plato,  Edwards's  tranxl  .  p  316,  teq.)  Plato  was  20 
years  of  sge  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Socra- 
,  tee,  and  he^continued  a  stated  disciple  of  that  pbiloe- 


opher  for  the  space  of  eight  years,  until  the  deatk  of 

the  latter.    During  all  this  period,  Socrates  rejvttd 
him  as  one  of  his  most  faithful  pupils,  light  w 
must  bave  been  tbe  task  of  education  in  respect  te  ike 
mind,  since  Plsto  wss  quite  teachable,  and,  in  Mt- 
tion  to  his  eminent  talents,  possessed  of  great  suttee. 
'  tibility  for  moral  studies,  still,  on  tbe  other  hied,  t 
was  difficult  for  Socrates  to  satisfy  the  aspiring  aid 
inquisitive  spirit  of  his  pupil.   In  sll  his  convtmttoat, 
he  started  questions,  raised  doubts,  and  alwats  de- 
mended  new  reasons,  wilhoot  allowing  himself  tote 
satisfied  with  those  already  given.    (Vit.  PUt.,  13  — 
Biblwthek  der  Alien  bit.)    This  liveliness  and  acuf- 
ity  of  inind  coeld  not  render  Socrates  displeased  with 
bta  manner  of  thinking  :  so  little,  indeed,  was  ton  tbe 
case,  that  Plato  already,  in  the  lifetime  of  Socrates, 
wrote  dialogues,  in  which  he  introduced  his  teacher  is 
the  principal  person,  and  carried  on  tbe  discustiot » in 
a  method  that  was  not  entirely  his  own.   Mbbj  en- 
ters think  they  have  discovered  that  Socrates  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  Plato,  m  f:t*)y 
imputing  to  him  so  many  things  which  he  had  sever 
said     But  they  can  adduce  do  satisfactory  P*™0"  * 
competent  testimony  for  their  conclusion.   The  singls 
thing  to  which  they  appeal  can  prove  nothing  for  (heat 
because  it  is  ambiguous.    It  is  aaid,  that  when  Pu'-o 
brought  forward  hia  Lysis  in  tbe  presence  of  Socaiet, 
the  latter  exclaimed,  "  By  Hercules !  how  many  th  up 
does  tbe  young  man  falsely  report  of  me '."  (Dtff- 
Laert.,  3,  35.)    The  more  probable  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  the  story  is  incorrectly  related,  and  that  Sons* 
tes  merely  alluded  to  tbe  rich  and  figurative  sub  ef 
Plato,  as  contrasted  with  his  own  simple  manner  of 
expression.   ( Tennemann,  Life  of  Plato,  Ed*,  rrtw, 
p.  324.)    Plato  always  cherished  a  deep  stTectwn  arid 
esteem  for  his  master,  and,  when  the  latter  was  brci'gbt 
to  trial,  undertook  to  plead  his  cause;  but  the  pelts* 
ty  and  violence  of  tbe  judges  would  not  permit  hra  w 
proceed.    After  the  condemnation,  be  presented  ha 
maater  with  money  sufficient  to  redeem  hia  hia,  which, 
however,  Socrates  refused  to  accept.    Daring  hi  im- 
prisonment Plato  attended  bim,  and  was  present  »t  i 
conversation  which  be  held  with  bis*riends  concern- 
ing the  immortality  of  the  souU  tbe  substance  of  «ba* 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  beautiful  di- 
alogue entitled  Phado,  not,  however,  without  hit* 
weaving  his  own  opinions  and  language.  (Compel* 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  3,  33.)    U  pon  the  death  of  hit 
master  be  withdrew,  with  several  other  friends  of  Soc- 
rates, to  Megara,  where  they  were  hospitably  tt\e- 
tained  by  Euclid,  and  remained  trll  the  ferment  at 
Athens  subsided.    Brucker  says,  that  Plato  recti's! 
instruction  in  dislectics  from  Euclid.    (But-  Cni 
PAtws.,  vol.  1,  p  61 1, 633.)    But  no  other  enter  hs> 
any  reference  to  it    It  is  rather  probable  that  both,  a 
their  philosophical  conversation?,  sought  to  enrich  and 
to,  settle  each  other's  knowledge     Hence  Cicero  re- 
lates, that  the  Megarean  philosopher  drew  many  of  he 
opinions  from  Plato.    (Aeadeni.  Ouaut  ,  4. 42.)  I*- 
sirous  of  making  himself  msster  of  all  the  wisdom  wd 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  Plato,  after  ihia, 
travelled  into  every  country  which  was  so  far  eahght- 
ened  as  to  promise  him  any  recompense  of  his  tsbosr. 
He  first  visited  that  part  of  Magna  Gracia  where  a 
celebrated  school  of  philosophy  had  been  e*ubi.*Md 
by  Puhagoras     According  to  Cicero,  Quintilien,  and 
V  alerius  Maximus,  the  particular  object  of  this  visit 
was  to  enrich  his  theoretical  knowledge  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Apuloioe,  it  waa  with  more  especial  reference 
to  moral  improvement.    It  is  commonly  believed  <hat 
Plsto  became  formally  a  scholar  of  the  Pytht^orwn*, 
and  many  persons  are  expressly  named  as  bts  lejci  ers 
in  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  of  philosophy    Bet  this 
multitude  of  teachers  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  excite 
suspicion ;  and,  hewideVJHato  must  then  have  been 
at  least  thirty  yeara  TbM,  and  was 
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quainted  with  the  Pythagorean  system  long  previous 
to  bis  Italian  voyage.    How  long  Plato  remained  in 
Italy  cannot  be  determined,  since  all  the  accounts  rel- 
ative to  this  point  are  deficient.    But  so  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  did  not  leave  this  country  before  he  had 
gained  the  entire  friendship  of  the  principal  Pythago- 
reans, of  which  they  subsequently  gave  most  unequiv- 
ocal proofs.    Prom  Italy  Plato  went  to  Cyrene,  a  cel- 
ebrated Greek  colony  in  Africa.    It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  visited  Sicily  in  passing.    According  to 
Apuleiirs,  the  object  of  his  journey  was  to  learn  math- 
ematics of  Theodorus.    This  mathematician,  whose 
fame,  perhaps,  surpassed  his  knowledge,  had  given  in- 
struction to  the  young  in  Athens  in  this  branch  of  act- 
ence  ;  and  Plato,  in  all  probability,  merely  wished  now 
to  complete  his  knowledge  on  this  subject.  (Tenne- 
man  n't  Life  of  PUUo,  Edw.  tr  ,  p.  336  )    From  Cy- 
rene be  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  travel 
with  more  safety  upon  his  journey  to  the  last-named 
country,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and, 
aa  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Ar 
tazerxes  Mnemou.    Wherever  he  came,  he  obtained 
information  from  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their 
aatronomical  observations  and  calculations.     It  haa 
been  asserted  that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Plato  acquired 
hia  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
learned  the  doctrines  of  transmigration  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  aoul ;  but  it  ia  more  than  probable  that 
he  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Socrates,  and  the 
former  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.    It  ia  not  like- 
ly that  Plato,  in  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  have 
obtained  access  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
so  unwilling  to  communicate  their  secrets  to  stran- 
gers, lhat  even  a  royal  mandate  was  scarcely  sufficient 
in  a  single  instance  to  procure  this  indulgence.  Little 
regard  is  therefore  due  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  his  system  of  philosophy  from 
the  Egyptians.    (Iamblteh  ,  Mytt.  M%.,  I,  2,  p.  3  ) 
That  Plato's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  aa  some  maintain,  or  even  three  years,  aa 
othera  state,  is  highly  incredible  ;  especially  aa  there  ic 
no  trace  in  his  works  of  Egyptian  research.    All  that 
he  tells  us  of  Egypt  indicates  at  most  a  very  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  ;  and,  although  he  prais- 
es the  industry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their 
scientific  attainments  is  far  from  favourable.  (RtpuL., 
A,  p.  435  )    Nor  is  there  a  better  foundation  for  sup- 
posing that,  during  his  residenco  in  Egypt,  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from  their  sue red 
books.    (Hutt,  Dent  Pr  .,  4,  2.  <)  15  —  Gale's  Court 
of  the  Gentile*.)    This  opinion  hss,  it  is  true,  been 
maintained  by  several  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
but  it  has  little  foundation  beyond  mere  conjecture ; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  lhat  it  originated  in 
that  injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which 
led  these  writers  to  make  the  Hebrew  scriptures  or 
traditions  the  source  of  all  Gentile  wisdom.  After 
his  Egyptian  travels  Plato  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Syracuse  when  he  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
eightv-ninth  Olympiad,  and  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
the  Elder.    According  to  the  statement  of  all  the  wri- 
ters who  make  mention  of  this  tour,  his  only  object 
was  to  see  the  volcano  of  Etna  ;  but,  from  the  seventh 
letter  ascribed  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  higher  ob- 
jects engaged  his  attention,  and  that  his  wish  was  to 
study  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institu- 
tions and  laws.    At  the  court  of  Dionysius  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
tyrant,  arid  Dio  endeavoured  to  produce  an  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  Dionysius  hy  the  conversation  of 
Plato.    But  the  attempt  failed,  and  had  nearly  cost 
the  philosopher  his  life.    Dionysius  was  highly  in- 
censed at  the  result  of  an  argument  in  which  be  was 
worsted  by  Plato,  who  took  occasion  also  to  ad  ranee 


in  the  course  of  it  some  bold  and  unpalatable  truths, 
and,  in  the  first  heat  of  his  passion,  he  would  almost 
have  punished  the  hardihood  of  the  philosopher  with 
death,  unless  Dio  and  Aristomenes  had  together  re- 
strained him  from  it.  They  conceived,  therefore,  that 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  at  Syracuse  without  hazard, 
and  accordingly  secured  a  passage  for  him  in  a  ship 
which  was  about  to  carry  home  Polls,  a  Lacedaemonian 
ambassador,  or,  according  to  Olympiodorus,  a  merchant 
of  .Egina.  Dionysius  heard  of  it,  and  bribed  Polls 
cither  to  throw  Plato  overboard,  or,  if  hia  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  to  sell  him  as  a  sjave. 
He  was  accordingly  sold  by  the  trcaaheroua  Potis  on 
the  island  of  .Egina.  which  was  then  involved  in  war 
with  Athens.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was  sold 
by  the  .Eginetans.  A  certain  Anniceris,  from  Cyrene, 
redeemed  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  min«r>.  Plato's 
friends  and  scholars  (according  to  some,  Dio  alone) 
collected  this  sum  in  order  to  indemnify  Anniceris, 
who,  however,  was  so  noble  minded,  that  with  the 
money  he  purchased  a  garden  in  the  Academy,  and 
presented  it  to  the  philosopher.  When  Plato  had 
completed  his  travels,  and  had  reached  the  end  of 
their  various  dangers  and  calamities,  he  returned  to 
Athens,  and  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
Academy.  He  had  here  a  garden  from  paternal  inherit 
tancc,  which  was  purchased  for  five  hundred  drachma? ; 
so  lhat,  if  the  story  of  Anniceris  be  true,  Plato  must 
have  had  two  gardens  in  this  place,  which  also  a  paa- 
sage  from  Diogcuea  allowa  ua  to  conjecture.  This 
writer  remarks,  that  Plato  taught  philosophy  first  in 
the  Academy,  but  afterward  in  a  garden  at  Colonua. 
(Diog.,  3,  5.)  His  Academy  soon  became  celebrated, 
and  was  numerously  attended  hy  high-born  and  noble 

I  young  men  ;  for  he  had  before,  by  meana  of  his  travela, 
and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  (Tcnnemnnn,  Life  of  Plato,  Edte. 
tra.,  p.  342,  stq.)  Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  years  prior  to  his  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  lessons  of  the  philosopher,  to 

I  influence  the  character  of  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse. 
This  pnnce,  it  is  said,  had  been  brought  up  by  hia 
father  wholly  deatitutc  of  an  enlightened  education, 
and  it  was  now  the  task  of  Plato  to  form  his  mind  by 
philosophy.  It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 
the  plan  of  Dio  and  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  philo- 
sophical instruction,  a  wholesome  reform  of  the  Sicilian 

I  constitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  aristocratic  charac- 
ter. But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions, 
they  were  all  frustrated  by  the  weak  and  voluptuous 
character  of  Dionysius.  Dio  became  the  object  of  the 
tyrant's  suspicion,  and  was  conveyed  away  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  without,  however,  forfeiting  his  posses- 
sions, (n  this  conjuncture  of  affairs,  Plato  did  not 
long  remain  in  Syracuse,  where  his  position  would  at 
best  have  been  ambiguous.  He  returned  to  Athens, 
but,  in  consequence  of  some  fresh  disagreement  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Dio,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  latter,  he  was  induced  to  take  a  third  journey 
to  Syracuse.  The  reconciliation,  which  it  was  his  ob- 
ject to  effect,  completely  miscarried  ;  he  himself  cams 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Dionysius,  and  only  obtained 
a  free  departure  from  Sicily  through  the  active  inter- 
position of  his  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarentum.  Tl 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  part  in  the  later  con- 
duct of  Sicilian  affairs,  though  his  nephew  and  disci  - 
jile  Speusippus,  and  others  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  Dio,  in  a  warlike  expedition 
against  Dionysius.  Erom  this  time  Plato  aeems  to 
have  passed  his  old  age  in  tranquillity  in  his  garden, 
near  the  Academy,  engaged  with  the  instruction  of 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  prosecution  of  his  literary 
labours.  He  died  while  yet  actively  employed  about 
his  philosophical  compositions.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  athletic  constitution,  and  lived  all  hia 
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days  temperately,  he  arrived  at  the  eighty-first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  wme  writers,  the  seventy-ninth,  year  of  his 
age,  and  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  io 
the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad.  He  passed  his 
whole  life  in  a  state  )f  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no 
natural  heirs,  but  transferred  his  effects  by  will  to  his 
friend  Adisinanlus.  The  grove  and  garden,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  his  philosophical  labours,  at  last 
afforded  him  a  sepulchre.  Statues  snd  altars  were 
erected  to  his  memory  ,  the  day  of  bis  birth  long  con- 
tinued to  bo  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  his  followers ; 
and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  gems  ,  but 
the  most  lasting  monuments  of  his  genius  are  hia 
writings,  which  have  been  transmitted,  without  mate- 
rial injury,  to  the  preaenl  times. — The  personsl  char- 
acter of  Plato  has  been  very  differently  represented. 
On  the  one  band,  his  encomissts  have  not  failed  to 
him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express  the 
superstitious  veneration  for  his  memory.  His 
o  the  other,  bsve  not  scrupled  to  load  him 
with  reproach,  and  charge  him  with  practicea  shame- 
fully inconsistent  with  the  purity  and  dignity  of  trie 
philosophical  character.  (Athenceus,  11,  p.  507. — 
Dtog.  Laert ,  3,  26.)  We  cannot  so  implicitly  adopt 
the  panegyrics  of  the  former,  as  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  free  from  human  frailties  ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  require  much  better  proofs  than  his  calumni- 
ators have  adduced,  before  we  can  auppose  him  to 
have  been  capable  of  ainking,  from  the  sublime  specu- 
lations of  philosophy,  into  the  most  mfamoua  vices. 


The  reproaches  with  which  Plato  has  been  assailed,  ss 
having  boasted  that  he  could  aupply  their  master'a  place 
to  the  bereaved  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  ill  agrees  with 
the  pious  affection  with  which  he  bewailed  his  death, 
and  ascribed  to  him,  as  the  fruits  of  his  lessons,  his 
whole  philosophy.  Nor  csn  we  help  thinking  that  there 
is  much  injustice  in  the  charge  brought  sgainst  him, 
of  malice  and  ill  feeling  towards  his  fellow-scbolars ; 
though,  at  the  ssme  time,  we  must  admit,  that,  to  all 
appearances,  he  did  not  cultivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship with  any  one  among  them,  who  afterward  became 
Ulustrioua  in  philosophy  i  nay,  more,  it  appears  that 
he  reviewed  with  some  bitterness  the  doctrines  of 
Aristippus,  Antisthenes,  snd  Euclid  To  the  more 
soaring  flight  of  hia  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
and  exclusive  notions  must  unquestionably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  and,  as 
they  began  by  attacking  his  own  system,  it  was  but 
natural  that  Plato  should  retaliate  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness  snd  warmth.  The  by  no  means  exalted 
opinion  entertained  by  Plato  of  his  philosophical  con- 
temporaries neceasanly  became  a  farther  ground  for 
the  charge  against  him  of  overweening  haughtiness  ; 
and  it  would  even  appear  that  other  causes  existed  for 
the  imputation.  A  certain  contempt  for  the  mass  of 
the  people  stands  out  prominently  enough  in  his  wri- 
tings, while  his  commendation  of  philosophy,  as  op- 
posed to  common  sense,  might  easily  have  been  taken 
as  personal.  Besides  all  this,  the  splendour  of  hia 
school,  especially  when  compared  with  the  simplicity 
and  even  poverty  of  the  Socratic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened a  degree  of  pretenaion  and  display,  which  nat- 
urally brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  wri- 
ters It  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  Plsto  gave  to 
philosophy  and  to  human  culture  in  general  a  tenden- 
cy towards  ornament  and  refinement,  a  aplendour  of 
language  and  form,  far  removed  from  the  pristine  se- 
venty and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  the  fast-grow- 
ing spirit  of  effeminacy.  His  school  waa  leas  a  school 
of  hardy  deeds  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the 
higher  claasea,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  their  privileges  and  wealth. 
This  remark,  however,  does  not  so  much  apply  to 
'Plato  as  to  the  sge  in  which  ha  lived,  and  to  which 
left  than  to  moderate  and  retard  the 
ty  by  its  intellectual  progress  and  en- 


lightenment  (Riiter,  History  of  PkUotopku,  vol.  J, 
p.  162,  Eng.  tr.)- Several  anecdotes  are  preserved, 
which  reflect  honour  upon  the  moral  principles  aid 
character  of  Plato.  Such  was  his  command  of  teov 
r,  that,  when  he  was  lifting  up  his  hand  to  conect 
is  servant  for  some  offence,  perceiving  himself  angry, 
he  kept  hia  arm  fixed  in  that  posture,  and  said  la  a 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  aaked  him  what  be  »u 
doing,  11 1  am  punishing  a  passionate  roan."— At  as- 
other  time,  he  said  to  one  of  his  slaver,  "  1  aould 
chastise  you  if  I  were  not  angry."— At  the  Olympic 
games  be  happened  to  pass  s  day  with  some  strangers 
who  were  much  delighted  with  his  easy  and  stUek 
conversation,  but  were  no  farther  informed  concerning 
him  than  that  hia  name  waa  Plato  ;  for  be  had  pur- 
posely avoided  aaying  anything  respecting  Socrates  or 
the  Acsdemy.  At  parting,  he  invited  them,  wbtn  they 
should  visit  Athens,  to  lake  up  their  residence  at  tas 
house.  Not  long  afterward  they  accepted  his  invita- 
tion, and  were  courteously  i  ntertsined.  Diwng  theif 
stay,  they  requested  thst  he  would  introduce  them  to 
his  namesake,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  show  them 
hia  Acsdemy-  Plsto,  smiling,  said,  "  I  am  the  person 
you  wish  to  see."  The  discovery  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  they  could  not  easily  persuade  them- 
selves that  so  eminent  s  philosopher  would  condescend 
to  converse  so  fsmiliarly  with  strangers  (£!*», 
Var.  Hi»t ,  4,  9.)— When  Plato  waa  told  that  his  ene- 
mies were  busily  employed  in  circulating  reports  to  his 
disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall 
believe  them."— One  of  his 


frienda,  remsrking  thai  he 
seemed  as  desirous  to  learn  himself  as  to  teach  others, 
asked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  scholar. 
"  Aa  long,"  replied  he,  "as  I  am  not  ashamed  to  poa 
wiser  and  better."— It  la  from  the  writings  of  Plato 
chiefly  that  we  sre  to  form  s  judgment  of  his  raemas 
a  philosopher,  and  of  the  aervice  which  he  rendered  «s 
science.  No  one  can  be  conversant  with  these  auk- 
out  perceiving  that  his  actions  always  retained  a  strong 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  » 
his  first  productions.  This  is  the  principal  ground  of 
those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  modem 
critics  have  passed  upon  his  style,  and  particularly  of 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  Cicero, 
who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  "Thai  a 
Jupiter  were  to  speak  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  aooli 
use  the  language  of  Plato  "  (De  (hat ,  3,  *>.)- 
The  accurate  Stagirite  describes  it  as  "A  middle  spe- 
cies of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose."  {Anst*, 
ap.  Laert.)  Some  of  his  dialogues  are  elevated  by 
such  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  sre  enriched 
with  such  copious  diction,  snd  flow  in  so  hsrmoiiw«s 
s  rhythm,  that  they  may  be  truly  pronounced  highly 
poetical.  Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  subjects, 
the  language  of  Plato  is  often  clear,  aimple,  and  foil  of 
harmony.  At  other  times,  however,  he  becomes  tur- 
gid and  awelling,  and  involves  himself  in  obacuriues 
which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  har- 
rowed from  the  Italic  school.  Several  ancient  crtics 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  wriungs  of  PUw- 
The  same  inequality  which  is  so  apparent  m  lbs  styls 
of  Plsto,  may  alao  be  observed  in  hia  concept*— 
While  he  adhcrea  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  sad 
courses  upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much 
than  when  he  loses  himself  with  Pythagoraa,  in  ab- 
struse speculations  — The  dialoguea  of  Plsto.  *h>c« 
treat  of  various  subjects,  and  were  written  with  differ- 
ent views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients  nnder  tbe  two 
heada  of  didactic  and  tnqmtntne .  I  "he  didactic  are 
subdivided  into  rptevlatmt  (including  physical »«» 
logical),  snd  practical  (comprehending  ethical  and  /*>• 
liticat).  The  second  class,  tbe  tncMisUtae,  is  eksrsc* 
terixed  by  terms  taken  from  the  athletic  art,  and  divi- 
ded into  the  gymnastic  and  agomstU.  The  daloyues 
termed  gymnastic  were  .manned  to  be  similar  to  u 
cxerrist,  and  ware 
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sembttng  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art) ; 
and  the  peirastie  (as  represented  by  a  skirmish,  or 
I-  ui'  of  proficiency).    The  agonistic  dialogues,  sup- 
posed to  resemble  the  combat,  were  either  endcielic  (aa 
etkibttmg  specimens  of  skill),  or  anatrrptie  (aa  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  defeat).    Instead  of 
this  whimsical  classification,  they  may  more  properly 
be  divided  into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political. 
— The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  pupils.    One  circumstance  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  remark  :  that,  among  other 
things  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  philosophy, 
he  was  careful  to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his  real 
opinions.    His  inclination  towards  this  kind  of  con- 
cealment appears  from  the  obscure  language  which 
■bounds  in  his  writings,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  his  own  express  assertions.    "  It  is  a  difficult 
thing."  he  observes,    to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  and,  being  discovered,  it  is 
impossible,  and  would  even  be  impious,  to  expose  the 
discovery  to  vulgar  understandings."    This  concealed 
method  of  philosophizing  he  was  induced  to  adopt  from 
a  regard  to  personal  safety,  and  from  motives  of  vani- 
ty.   {Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol  1.  p.  206, 
seqq  ) — Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education,  and  the 
superiority  of  his  natural  talents,  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  of  the 
systems  of  his  contemporaries,  without  allowing  him 
to  be  involved  in  their  prejudices.    {Sophism,  vol.  2, 
p  262,  265,  ed.  Rip  —Cratyi,  p.  345,  286  )  He 
always  conaidered  theoretical  and  practical  philoso- 
phy aa  forming  essential  parts  of  the  same  whole  ; 
and  thought  it  was  only  by  means  of  true  philosophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  perfection. 
{De  Repub  ,  vol.  7.  p.  76,  ed.  flip.)— His  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  preceding  systems,  and  his  own  ad- 
vantages, enabled  Plato  to  form  more  adequate  no- 
tions of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
losophy.   Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  science,  prop- 
erly so  called     The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronoun- 
ced to  be,  not  the  evidence  of  our  aenses,  which  arc 
occupied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  under- 
standing, but  Reason  {Phado,  vol.  1,  p.  225,  ed 
Bip  ),  whose  object  is  that  which  is  invariable  and  ab- 
solute {rb  6vtuc  bv. — Phadr.,  vol.  10,  p.  247,  ed. 
Bip  ).    He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
soul  of  certain  innate  ideas  {vor/uara),  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  conceptions,  and  the  elements  of  our  prac- 
tical resolutions.    To  these  lotai,  as  he  termed  them 
(the  eternal  irapaieiypara,  types  and  models  of  all 
things,  and  the  uo\ai,  or  principles  of  our  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  {rb  bxtipov  and  r«  iro?.Xu).    Hence  it 
follows,  that  all  these  details  of  knowledge  arc  not  the 
results  of  experience,  but  only  developed  by  it.  The 
soul  recollects  the  ideas,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
acquainted  with  their  copies  {ifioiufiara),  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  ;  the  process  being  that  of  recalling 
to  mind  the  eircumstanrea  of  a  state  of  ]  m  existence. 
(I'k.rdo,  vol.  I,  p  74.  75  —  Phadr.,  vol  10.  p  249  ) 
Inasmuch  as  the  objects  thua  presented  to  the  mind 
correspond  in  part  with  its  ideas,  they  must  have  some 
principle  in  common  ;  that  principle  is  the  Divinity, 
who  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
of  the  ideae.    {De  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7.  p  116,  seqq. — 
Tim  .  vol  9.  p.  848  )    Such  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  in  accordance  with 
whiet  he  placed  the  principles  of  identity  and  contra- 
diction amonsthe  highest  taws  of  philosophy  {Phadr., 
vol   10.  p  228.  230  —  De  Repub  ,  6.  vol  1,  p  122, 
dec),  and  drew  a  distinction  between  Empirical  knowl- 
edge and  Rational ;  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
Intellectual,  the  other  from  the  External  world  {sba- 
foe  alafinroe  and  vonroc)  ■  making  the  latter  the  only 
true  ol<jeet  of  philosophy — The  division  of  philosophy 
into  Logic  (Dialectics),  Metaphysics  (Physiology  or 


I  Physics),  and  Morals  (the  Political  Science),  has  been 
'principally  brought  about  by  Plato  {Seztus  ad  Math., 
7,  16),  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attributes  of 
each  of  these  science*,  and  their  mutual  dependen- 
cies, and  distinguished  also  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  methods.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  under 
great  obligation  to  him,  quoad  formam  She  is  no 
less  indebted  to  him  for  the  lights  he  has  thrown  upon 
the  above  parts  considered  separately ;  though  he  did 
not  profess  to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  the  attention  of  others,  in  order  to  farther 
discoveries. —  Plato  considered  the  soul  to  be  a  self- 
acting  energy  {avrd  iavro  kivovv  —De  Leg.,  10,  vol. 

9,  p.  88,  seqq  )  ;  and,  viewed  as  combined  with  the 
body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
QjiyiariKoc  vovc),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (n/.o- 
ytartsov  or  iiufh/inriKdv),  mutually  corrected  by  a 
sort  of  middle  term  {dvpttc  or  ro  dvfiotidec).  The  an- 
imal part  has  its  origin  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  still  retains  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Ideas,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  hsppy  condition  of  spirits.  In  Plato 
we  discover  also  a  more  complete  discrimination  of 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  sensation,  and  volition  {De 
Repub  .,  4,  vol.  6,  p.  367,  ed.  Bip  ),  with  admirable 
remarks  on  their  operations,  and  on  the  different  spe- 
cies of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motives  determin- 
ing the  will,  ns  well  as  the  relations  between  thought 
and  speech.  {Theat.,  ed.  Sttph  ,  p.  189,  E.,  seqq. — 
Philcb  ,  p.  38,  D  ) — Plato  has  rendered  no  less  ser- 
vice to  philosophy  by  affording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  the  rules  of  propositions,  of  conclu- 
sions, and  proof,  and  of  the  analytic  method  :  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Universal  {koivov)  and 
Substance  {ovaia) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci- 
dental. He  diligently  investigated  the  characteristics 
of  Truth,  and  detected  the  signs  of  the  phenomenon 
or  apparent  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  attempt 
at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language  (in  the 
Cratylus) ;  the  first  development  of  an  abstract  idea 
of  knowledge  and  science  ;  the  first  logical  statement 
of  the  properties  of  Matter.  Form.  Substance,  Acci- 
dent, Caose  st»d  Effect,  of  Nstural  and  Independent 
causes  of  Reality  {rb  uv),  and  of  Apparent  Reality 
{fatvdfuvov)  ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
as  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  induc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Attributes,  especially  the  moral  ones ; 
accompanied  by  rematks  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  easay  towards  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  reasonings  drawn  from  Cosmology.    {De  Leg., 

10,  vol.  9.  p  68  ;  12.  vol  9.  p  229  —Philrb  .  voj, 
4,  p.  224.  —  Epi nomts  ,  vol.  9.  p.  254,  scqq  )  He 
represents  the  Divinity  as  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmuch as  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  (i?-7— rd 
Jfiop6ov)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Ideas,  and  conferring,  together  with  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, a  harmonious  body,  governed,  as  in  the  case  of 
individual  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  {Tennemann, 
Manual  of  Phitos.,  p.  110,  seqq  ,  Johnston's  transl.) 
— In  theology,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  as 
of  all  other  ancient  philosophers,  is.  that  from  nothing 
nothing  can  proceed  This  universal  axiom,  applied 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  material 
cause,  Plato,  in  his  Timsus.  assumes  as  the  ground  of 
his  reasoning  concerning  the  origm  of  the  world.  In 
this  dialogue,  which  comprehends  his  whole  doctrine 
on  the  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  mailer 
is  so  manifestly  spoken  of  as  eternally  coexisting  with 
God,  that  this  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  by  so  many  learned  and  able  writers,  had 
they  not  been  seduced  by  the  desire  of  e*tablish»ng  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Moses.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero  {Acad. 
Quasi ,  1,  6),  nor  Apuleius(l.  p.  184),  nor  Alcinoiis 
(c.  12),  nor  even  the  later  commentator  Chalcidins, 
understood  their  master  in  any  other  sense  than  as  ad- 
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milting  two  primary  and  incorruptible  principle*,  God 
and  Matter  The  passages  quoted  by  those  who  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion  are  by  no  means  sufficient 
for  tbeir  purpose. — Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an 
eternal  and  infinite  principle  His  doctrine  on  this 
head  is  thus  explained  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quitit .,  1, 
8)  :  "  Mailer,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and 
formed,  is  a  substance  without  lorm  or  quality,  but 
capable  of  receiving  all  forms  and  undergoing  every 
kind  of  change ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  suffers 
annihilation,  but  merely  a  solution  of  its  parts,  which 
•re  in  then:  nature  infinitely  divisible,  and  move  in 
portions  of  space  which  are  also  infinitely  indivisible. 
When  that  principle  which  we  call  quality  is  moved, 
and  acts  upon  matter,  it  undergoes  an  entire  change, 
and  those  forms  are  produced  from  which  arises  the 
diversified  and  coherent  system  of  the  universe. " 
This  doctrine  Plato  unfolds  at  large  in  hia  Tima?us, 
and  particularly  insists  on  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any. 
He  calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by  the 
union  of  which  with  matter  the  universe  becomes  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses  ;  and  maintains  that  the  visible 
world  owes  its  form  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectual nature. — It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
there  is  in  matter  a  necessary,  but  blind  and  refracto- 
ry, force  ;  and  that  hence  arises  a  propensity  in  mat- 
ter to  disorder  and  deformity,  which  ia  the  cause  of 
all  the  imperfection  that  appears  in  tho  works  of  God, 
and  the  origin  of  evil.  On  this  subject  Plato  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  his  conceptions,  he  appears  to  have  thought, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  Su- 
preme Artificer,  so  that  he  cannot  perfectly  execute 
his  designs  ;  and  that  this  is  the  csuse  of  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  system  of 
Plato,  is  God.  He  taught  that  there  is  an  intelligent 
cause,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  aud 
the  former  of  the  material  world.  The  nature  of  this 
great  Being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  discover,  and, 
when  discovered,  impossible  to  divulge.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  he  inferred  from  the  msrks  of  intelligence 
which  appear  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  bodies 
in  the  visible  world  ;  and,  from  the  unity  of  the  mate- 
rial system,  be  concluded  that  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  formed  must  be  one.  God,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  The  Divine  Reason,  the  eternal 
region  of  Ideas  or  forms,  Plato  speaks  of  as  having  al- 
ways existed,  and  as  the  Divine  principle  which  estab- 
lished the  order  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have 
conceived  of  this  principle,  as  distinct  not  merely  from 
matter,  but  from  the  efficient  cause,  and  as  eternally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms, 
which,  Bowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine  essence, 
have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  cause,  united  to  matter,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — It  was  snother  doctrine  in  the  Platonic 
system,  that  the  Deity  formed  the  material  world  after 
s  perfect  archetype,  which  had  eternally  subsisted  in 
his  Reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  soul.  "  God,"  says 
he,  "  produced  mind  prior  in  tune  as  well  as  in  excel- 
lence to  the  body,  that  the  latter  might  be  subject  to 
the  former. — From  that  substance,  which  is  indivisible 
and  always  the  same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  divisible,  ho  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  in  the  nature  of  both  " — This 
substance,  which  is  not  eternal,  but  produced,  and 
which  derives  the  superior  part  of  its  nature  from  God, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  be  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe,  pervading  and 
adorning  alt  things.  This  third  principle  in  nature  is, 
in  the  Platonic  system,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  being  de- 
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rived  from  that  Divine  Reason  which  is  tlx  seat  of 
the  Ideal  world  ,  herein  differing  fundamentally  from 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which 
supposed  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  diffuses1 
through  the  universe.  It  is  evident,  from  this  access! 
of  tho  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  God  aud  tbt  ml 
of  the  world,  that  it  differs  materially  from  tb«  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  afterward  received  into  the  lans- 
tian  Church.  Plato  did  not  suppose  three  substance* 
in  one  divine  essence,  separate  from  the  visible  world ; 
but  taught  that  the  Xovoc,  or  Reason  of  lied,  is  lbs 
seat  of  the  intelligible  world  or  of  Ideas,  sod  that  tot 
soul  of  the  world  is  s  third  subordinate  nature,  coav 
|  pounded  of  intelligence  and  matter.  In  the  Ungoigt 
of  Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul  wkica 
proceeds  from  God,  is  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  several 
parts  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodiet,  are 
Gods.  He  probably  conceived  many  subordinate  di- 
vinities to  have  been  produced  at  the  same  tune  «it> 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  imagined  that  the  Supreme 
Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  forming  animal 
bodies,  and  superintending  the  visible  world :  s  doc- 
trine which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pju> 
agoreans,  and  particularly  from  Timarus  the  Locrus. 
—Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  sool  of  man 
is  derived  by  emanation  from  God  ;  but  that  this  em- 
anation was  not  immediate,  but  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  wss  itself  de- 
based by  some  mstensl  admixture  ;  snd,  consequently, 
that  the  human  soul,  receding  farther  from  the  First 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perception  to  the  soul  of  the 
world.  He  teaches,  also,  in  express  terms,  tbe  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  rational  soul ;  but  1m 
has  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  upon  arguments 
drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  system.  For 
example  :  In  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their  con- 
traries ;  the  state  of  sleep  terminates  in  that  of  as- 
king; snd  the  reverse  :  so  life  ends  in  death,  and  death 
in  life.  The  soul  is  a  simple  indivisible  substance, 
snd  therefore  incapable  of  dissolution  or  corruption. 
The  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are  spmtcal 
and  incorruptible  ;  therefore  its  nature  is  so.  All  «« 
knowledge  is  acqeired  by  the  reminiscence  of  idesi 
contemplated  in  a  prior  state  :  as  the  soul  must  kin 
existed  before  this  life,  it  is  probable  it  will  costume 
to  exist  after  it.  Life  being  tbe  conjunction  of  tbt 
soul  with  the  body,  death  is  nothing  more  than  tseu 
separation.  Whatever  is  the  pnnc i^le  of  motion  ms»» 
be  incapable  of  destruction.  Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  coeuio- 
ed  in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the  Phado.  It  » 
hsppy  tor  mankind  that  their  belief  of  this  iraporust 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  this  foule 
reasoning.  {Enfield's  Htslory  of  Philosophy,  vol  1, 
p.  229.  sego  ) — The  interesting  research  v* bick  PUis 
carried  so  far,  respecting  the  Supreme  Good,  btleass 


to  the  subject  of  MoralsT  Virtue  he  denned  to  be  tat 
imitation  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man  to  attsia  us  is> 
semhlauce  of  his  original ;  or,  in  other  terms,  a  ushos 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  arrsisV 
ing  to  reason,  whence  results  the  h 
happiness.  Virtue  w  cow,  but 
eineuU  :  Wisdom,  Courage  or  Constancy,  Ttsspsr- 
ance,  and  Justice ;  which  are  otherwise  tensed  las 
four  cardinal  virtues.  Such  virtues  he  describes  ss 
arming  out  of  an  independence  of.  and  supermini  >°v 

In  bis  practical  pbik-o- 


mu  action* 


the  influence  of  the  sc 

phy  Plato  hlended  a  right  principle  of  moral  oUigetiea 
with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  humanity  ;  and  edecs- 
tion  he  described  as  a  liberal  cultivation  and  mossl  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.  Politics  he  defined  to  be  tk*  ap- 
plication, on  a  great  scale,  of  the  laws  of  morality ;  a 
society  being  composed  of  individuals,  and  toenrtoro 
under  similar  obligations ;  snd  it*  end  to  be  bbtfly 
and  concord.  In  giving  a  sketch  of  bis  RepnbU.  ss 
ding  to  reason,  Plato  bad  psxUcsJsMi 
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•a  eye  to  tLe  character  and  the  political  difficulties  of 
the  Greeks,  connecting  at  the  nme  time  the  discus- 
sion of  litis  subject  with  his  metaphysical  opinions  re- 
specting the  souL — Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  sen- 
sible representation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection  ; 
consequently  it  is  one  with  Truth  and  Goodness,  and 
inspires  love  which  leads  to  virtue,  forming  what  is 
caJiod  Platonic  love.    {Tcnnemann,  Manual,  p.  117.) 

I.  General  Vtew  of  the  Philosophy  of  PUto. 

It  requires,  indeed,  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  to  appreciate  the  whole  influence 
which  Plsio  has  exercised  upon  the  human  mind ; 
and,  still  more,  a  thorough  acquaintance  will)  hts  works 
to  comprehend  their  real  scojw  and  depth.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  such  an  erroneous  esti- 
mate of  his  character  should  generally  prevail;  so  that, 
•s  Schleiennacbcr  well  observes  (Pref.  to  Introd  to 
Dialogue*),  bis  brilliant  passages  should  hare  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  students  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  these  were  but  resting  stones  and  reliefs  (ne- 
cessary concessions  to  human  weakness)  to  enable 
the  mind  to  ascend  to  a  far  higher  range  of  thought. 
And  yet  there  are  certain  eras  in  the  history  of  hu- 
man reason,  in  which  the  operation  of  Platonism  comes 
out  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its 
power  or  disrespect  to  its  memory.  It  was  something 
more  than  eloquence  and  fancy  which  Cicero,  perplexed 
as  be  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma- 
noeuvres of  Plato,  discovered  in  those  theories  through 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
into  Rome.  It  was  not  mere  ingenuity  and  abstraction 
which  induced  the  reformers  of  heathenism  to  adopt 
his  name,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Augustine  (De  Civtt. 
Dei,  8,  10),  "  reeenliores  quique  phtlosophi  nobilwri- 
mi,  quibus  Plato  tectandu*  placutt,  noluerint  te  dicx 
Penpattticot  out  Acadcnuros,  sed  Platonico*  "  Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Christians  always  thought)  must  have  informed  that 
spirit  which,  after  lying  dormant  for  three  centuries, 
was  resuscitated  in  the  first  ago  of  Christianity,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism  or  the  Alexandrean 
School,  rose  up  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith,  to  wres- 
tle with  its  untried  strength,  and  to  bring  out  iu  full 
form,  in  precision,  by  struggles  with  an  antagonist  like 
itself.  Once  more,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  Plato 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
and  with  it  the  law  of  Christianity.  'Wherever  Plato 
has  led,  he  has  elevated  and  improved  the  human  mind. 
He  baa  been  followed  too  far— further  than  the  Chris- 
tian may  follow  him  ;  and  many  fatal  errors  have 
beeo  sheltered  under  his  name.  But  those  which 
have  really  sprung  from  him  have  been  errors  of  the 
heart;  errors  which  have  not  degraded  human  nature, 
nor  stifled  the  principle  of  virtue.  Even  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  academics  offers  no  exception,  for  it 
had  t»o  authority  whatever  in  the  general  principles  of 
Plato.  Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
been  the  extravagances,  of  Platonism  ;  coldness,  ma- 
terialism, and  scepticism  the  perversions  of  Aristotle. 
Each,  when  retained  in  his  proper  subordination,  has 
been  a  useful  servant  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
But  the  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  far  higher 
than  that  of  Aristotle  ;  one  has  drilled  the  intellect, 
the  other  disciplined  the  affections ;  one  aided  in  sink- 
ing deep  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its 
form,  the  other  complicated  and  entangled  Us  parts  by 
endeavouring  to  reduce  them  to  system  ;  one  supplied 
materials,  the  other  lent  instruments  to  shape  them  ; 
one  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  the 
ground  of  reason,  the  other  secretly  gave  way  to 
them  without  deserting  the  standard  of  authority  ;  one, 
when  it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  up  her- 
esies; the  other  never  rebelled,  but  engendered  and 


supported  corruption.  No  men  bare  more  mistaken 
the  nature  of  Plato's  aystem  than  those  who  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  speculative  fabric,  such  as  men  of  pow- 
erful  intellect  have  wrought  out  at  times  in  schools  and 
cloisters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them 
to  think,  without  any  necessity  for  action.  Much,  if 
not  all,  of  the  Eastern  philosophy  was  of  this  caste. 
It  sprung  up  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  very  beautiful 
but  very  useless,  under  an  atmosphere  fixed  and  change- 
less, perfect  in  all  its  outlines  from  the  absence  of  any- 
thing to  disturb  it.  Such,  also,  was  much  of  the  new 
Alexandrean  apeculatiom,  until  Julian  brought  them 
to  bear  practically  upon  the  purification  of  the  heathen 
polytheism.  Such  also  was  scholasticism,  and  such 
many  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprung  up 
in  Germany  under  the  stimulus  of  a  craving  curiosity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  We  shall, 
however,  never  understand  the  value  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy, and  still  less  the  arrangement  and  dependanca 
of  its  parta,  without  viewing  it  in  this  light,  as  a  prac- 
tical, not  a  speculative,  aystem.  Even  considered  aa 
a  revival  of  the  modified  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which, 
probably,  is  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  still  practical. 
Pythagoras  waa  full  of  other  thoughta  than  the  abstract 
relation  of  numbers,  when  he  organized  hia  wonderful 
society  to  restore  something  like  right  government 
and  religious  subordination  in  the  republics  of  Magna 
Grccia.  He  was  as  far  from  dreaming  away  his  rea- 
son in  empty  metaphysics,  though  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  his  system,  as  Loy- 
ola was  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  he  created  hia  singular  polity  for  up- 
holding the  Romanist  faith.  Plato's  great  object  was 
man.  He  lived  with  man,  felt  as  a  man,  held  in- 
tercourse with  kings,  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sicily,  was  the  pupil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  was  to  have  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  he  was  a  witness  and 
actor  in  the  midst  of  that  ferment  of  humanity  exhibit- 
ed in  the  democracy  of  Athens.  When  states  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  and  the  wheels  of  common 
life  move  on  regularly  and  quietly  upon  their  fixed 
lines,  men  with  active  minds  may  sit  and  speculate 
upon  the  stars,  or  analyze  ideas.  But  it  is  not  so  in 
the  great  convulsions  of  society.  The  object  con- 
stantly before  the  eyes  of  Plato  was  the  incorporated 
spirit,  the  ftiya  dpififta  of  human  lawlessness.  (He- 
pub.,  6,  p.  219.)  He  saw  it,  indeed,  in  an  exhausted 
state,  ita  power  passed  away,  ita  splendour  torn  off, 
and  all  the  sores  and  ulcers  (Gorgtas,  p.  109)  which 
other  demagogues  had  pampered  and  concealed,  now 
laid  bare  and  beyond  euro.  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
cle to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  and  thoughtful 
man.  The  stale  of  the  Athenian  democracy  is  the 
real  clew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.    It  would  %e 

S roved,  if  by  nolhiug  else,  by  one  little  touch  in  the 
ii  public  The  Republic  is  the  summary  of  his  whole 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  other  dialogues  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  the  object  of  the  Republic 
is  to  exhibit  the  misery  of  man  let  loose  from  law,  and 
to  throw  out  a  general  plan  fur  making  him  subject  to 
law,  and  thus  to  perfect  his  nature.  It  ia  exhibited  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  person  of  a  stale,  and  in  the  mas- 
terly historical  sketch  with  which,  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  books,  he  draws  the  changes  of  society.  Hav- 
ing painted  in  the  minutest  detail  the  form  of  a  lit  en- 
tious  democracy,  he  fixes  it  by  the  slightest  allusion 
(it  was,  perhaps,  all  he  could  hazard)  on  the  existing 
slate  of  Athens;  and  then  passes  on  to  a  frightful 

[irophecy  of  thai  tyranny  which  would  inevitably  1m- 
ow.  All  the  other  dialogues  bring  us  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Republic  brings  us  to  this  as  its  end  and 
aim  On  this  view  every  part  of  his  system  will  fall 
naturally  into  place.  Even  questions  apparently  far- 
thest from  any  practical  intention  are  thus  connected 
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with  hi*  plan.    If  in  the  Sophist  be  indulge*  in  the  |  tion  to  hi*  end,  absolute  wily  ef  purpose  raeefettaaai 


most  subtle  analysis  of  oof  notion  of  being,  it  i»  to 
overthrow  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  that  metaphysical 
achool  which  waa  denying  all  virtue  by  confounding 
all  truth,  and  thus  poisoning  human' nature  at  its 
aource,  and  justifying  the  grossest  crtme*  both  ef  the 
state  and  of  its  leaders.  If  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  his  noble  theory  of  Ideas,  it  is  to  fix  certain 
immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil  ;  and  to  raise  up  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of  a  being  of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  su- 
perior in  power,  unamenable  in  its  independence  to 
those  fancies  and  passions  of  mankind  which  had  be- 
come, before  the  eyes  of  Plato,  in  individuals  unbri- 
dled lusts,  and  in  the  state  an  insanity  of  tyranny.  If 
in  the  Parmenides  he  takes  us  into  the  obstrusest 


all  his  doctrines,  and  exhibited  in  the  ontlmM  of  ku 
work,  should  hare  stood  before  any  scene  of  hunum- 
ty,  least  of  all  before  the  spectacle  of  an  Athena* 
democracy,  without  having  his  whole  soul  possessed 
by  man  anfl  the  relation*  of  man,  instead  of  thugs  isi 
the  relations  of  things ;  that  he  should  have  Mattes' 
those  powers,  so  elevated  and  so  pore,  m  idle  »vbtk> 
ties  ;  that  be  should  have  thrown  out  his  Unttn  u 
fragments,  as  one  whose  life  was  sunless ;  or  ibat, 
wrought  as  they  are  in  every  line  with  a  consumaatt 
art,  hnkrd  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  ud  taw- 
sand  of  the  finest  reticulations,  they  were  not  mindta* 
as  a  system ;  and  as  a  system  will  come  out  to  a* 
when  the  focus  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  a 
regarded  0s  a  mighty  effort  to  elevate  man  to  hi*  pa- 


mysteries  of  metaphysics- — the  nature  of  unity  and  fection.  and  his  perfection  where  only  it  can  be  narked, 


number — this  also  was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  to 
obviate  objection  to  hia  own  theory  of  ideaa,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doctrine  of  unity  in  a  Divine  Being — unity  in 
goodness— one  truth  in  action  and  thought — us  opposed 
to  that  polytheism  of  reason  which  makes  even-  man's 
conscience  his  god.  It  grappled  also  with  a  mystery 
Which  meets  us  at  the  foundation  of  every  deep  theory, 
and  in  the  forma  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Christianity 
as  well  as  in  heathenism ;  a  mystery  which,  true  in 
itself,  as  wholly  distinct  from  man,  has  yet  a  corre- 
sponding mystery  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  as  wholes,  and  wholes  as  iragments ;  irony  mi 
mind;  and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  phiioso-  I  for  earnestness,  and  earnestness  for  irony;  play  forth* 
pher  to  atate  the  same  seeming  paradox  for  the  very  fancy  gravely  dealt  with  as  meditation  for  the  rcuoa, 
foundation  of  his  system,  which  Christianity  lays  down  and  exercises  for  boys  treated  aa  the  serious  occops- 
at  once  ac  its  grand  and  all-comprehensive  doctrine  uon  of  men.  Spurious  piece*  have  been  sdimtws 
All  unity  implies  plurality — all  plurality  must  end  in  1  which  destroyed  all  consistency  of  thought.  Doubts 
unity.  So  also  the  inquiry  in  the  Theastetua  into  the  raised  to  remove  error  or  rouse  curiosity,  have  been 
nature  of  science  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  in  its  earned  off  as  final  deciaiona,  until  Plato,  the  vtndoj 
object  to  any  mere  speculative  theories  of  Kant  or  hia  matist  of  philosophy,  ha*  been  made  the  nngleioVraf 
followers.    It  was  a  necessary  part  of  that  system  j  Pvrrhon is ts  and  sceptics.    And  even  the  bolieit  «rd 


in  a  social  Bnd  political  form.  We  are  roost  truwat 
to  fix  attention  on  this  point  (let  it  be  a  fancy— take « 

as  hypothesis,  only  try  it),  because,  wbertier  it  hat 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  the  commentator  whs 
has  wholly  found  it),  tho  whole  of  Plato's  works  km 
been  view  cd  in  inextricable  confusion.  Even  ScrJew- 
macher  has  failed  tn  his  clew.  Men  seem  to  kits 
wandered  about  as  in  s  maze ;  here  admtnng,  tbrr* 
perplexed,  there  completely  at  a  stand.  No  oidet, 
110  limits,  no  end  Fragments 


which  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of  the  Sophists, 
and  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  truth  against 
a  ruinous  sensualism  and  empiricism,  which  was  sap- 
ping all  the  foundations  of  society.  Even  the  seem- 
ingly frivolous  and  often  wearisome  subtleties  which 
occur  in  the  Sophist,  the  Euthydc-rnus.  and  the  Politt- 
cus,  arc  intended  as  dialectical  exercises  for  the  pupil 
whom  Plato  is  forming  to  become  the  saviour  and 
guardian  of  a  slate.  Even  the  philological  absurdities 
of  the  Cratylus  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
He  perpetually  suggests  the  fact  in  the  dialogues  them- 
selves. And  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7)  he  gives  at  length 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  introduced.  Very 
much  of  the  plan  of  his  dialogues,  for  reasons  which  he 
himself  supplies,  ia  purposely  left  in  obscurity.  And 
the  test  of  the  statement  here  made  must  lie  in  a 
careful  reference  to  the  works  themselves.  But  it  ia 
impossible  to  believe  that  Plato,  the  "  first  of  philoso- 
phers," who  made  practical  goodness  and  duty  the  one 
great  end  of  life;  whose  whole  history,  aa  well  aa  his 
theories,  are  full  of  views,  not  of  speculat/vc  fancies,  but 
of  practical  improvement  to  society  (Conn*  ,  p.  260) ; 
the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionysius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Laws ; 
who  recognised,  indeed,  intellect  and  truth  as  neces- 
sary conditions  of  men'a  perfection,  but  made  "the 
gout]  and  the  beautiful,"  his  heart  and  his  affections, 
the  ruling  principle  of  his  action*  ;  who  never  looked  !  the  Republic 
down  upon  minds  beneath  him  without  thinking  of  the 
task  of  education,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  to  that 
image  of  the  Deity  which  he  had  formed  from  all  im- 

riablc  perfection,  without  seeing  in  it,  not  merely  an 
raction  of  intellect,  unity,  identity,  eternity,  but 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice;  the  Maker  of  ihe 
world,  because  he  delighted  in  the  happiness  of  his 
ores;ures;  the  Dispenser  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave, 
the  Cause  of  all  good  things  {Repub.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 
ther and  King  of  all :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
•uch  a  man,  with  strong  affections,  consummate  devo- 
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purest  of  ethics,  which  never  stopped  short  of  ia  ob- 
ject till  man's  mind  was  withdrawn  from  *tn««J 
his  heart  was  fixed  upon  its  God,  has  been  calurrmuK* 
and  perverted.  But  take  thia  central  position:  look 
as  a  philosopher  on  man,  aud  on  man,  in  his  whole  ya- 
sonaltly,  as  a  living,  immortal  soul,  instinct  withrf«' 
tion  and  feeling,  which  cannot  rest  escepl  in  b<iogi 
like  himself.  Sec  him  vainly  struggling  to  realise  issl 
noble  creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  first,  and  t* 
raise  up  a  polity  or  church  ia  the  faculties  of  hi*  owa 
nature,  ana  from  the  members  of  civil  society ;  'ht* 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  auch  a  plan  in  the  cooua> 
inated  youth  and  remorseless  tyranny  of  the  Athena* 
commonwealth ;  all  that  was  noble  in  its  naturr,  its 
"  lion  heart"  and  "  human  reason"  (Rtpuh ,  Ub  9.  p. 
345),  "  starved,  emaciated,  and  degraded ;"  ass'  the 
"  many-headed  monster  of  it*  passions,'*  irslwtf  0-* 
tiptMfia,  "  howling  round  and  tearing  it  to  pieces:"  »« 
then  a  new  light  will  fall  upon  the  meaning  ana*  *rM 
of  these  works,  which  were  intended  to  do  *1!  **•* 
mere  philosophy  could  do — to  raise  a  solemn  prow** 
against  the  sins  which  it  witnessed  ;  to  overthrow  tat 
sophistries  which  pandered  to  those  corruption*-  * 
open  a  nobler  scene ;  and  to  create  some  yearning  f** 
its  attainment  in  those  few  untainted  minds  which  **• 
ture  had  prepared  for  its  enjoyment.  In  ibis  view  ifl 
will  be  clear  :  the  grand  close  of  all  the  dialogue'  JJJ 
Laws  ;  the  striking  mode  in  whaa 
all  the  rest  are  worked  into  these  two ;  the  commew* 
mcm  of  them  in  the  PhsKlnis,  and  the  perfect  co'*'*1* 
ency  of  that  piece,  in  any  other  view  ao  wild  »nd  het- 
erogenrous  ;  the  deep,  melancholy  tone  which  pervades 
every  allusion  of  Pluto  to  scenes  before  bis  eyes ;  to* 
anticipation  or  coming  evil ;  the  sort  of  prophetic  ele- 
vation as  he  opens  his  "dream"  of  that  city  wbrw» 
should  dwell—"  whether  such  b»*  e **» 


all  goodness 

existed  in  the  infinity  of  days  gone  by.  or  even  t'* 
exists  in  the  East  far  from  our  sight  snd  knowleflg** 
or  will  be  perchance  hereafter"— but 
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it  oe  not  on  earth,  mast  have  a  patten  of  it  laid  up  in 
heaven,  for  him  who  wishes  to  behold  it,  and,  beholding, 
resolves  to  dwell  there."    (tope*.,  lib.  9,  p.  349.) 
So  also  we  shall  enter  into  the  educational  character 
his  ^p'^krlcj  i  ifaoir  hi^jjh  j.irncticil  moniiity ,  the  modi? 
ii  which  every  question  is  earned  up  into  the  nature 
o(  truth,  and,  through  truth,  is  connected  with  virtue ; 
position  which  theology  occupies,  and  the  practical 
in  which  it  is  applied  ;  the  absence  of  those  ab- 
stract metaphysical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Deitv  mto  which  human  reason  always  falls  when  it 
analyses  mental  conceptions  beyond  what  practical 
dutv  requires;  and  into  which  the  Neo-Piatonicians 
dtd  fall,  and,  still  more,  (he  Gnostics,  while  they  boasted 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  as  one  who 
bad  not,  like  them,  penetrated  "  into  the  depths  of -the 
Intelligible  Essence."    (Porpkyr.,  Vtt.  Plato,  c.  14.) 
the  form  of  Plato's  works  will  derive  new  light 
i  considering  them  as  instruments  of 
ction,  not  vehicles  for  speculation.    The  mode 
in  which  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  fractured  lines  of 
the  dialogue ;  the  arresting  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing an  answer  to  every  position ;  the  gradual  opening 
of  difficulties  ;  the  carrying  of  the  eye  and  imagination 
to  tbe  truth  by  portions  of  broken  winding-stsirs  of 
it,  leading  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hung 
in  masses,  rather  than  the  throwing  open  be- 
i  tbe  reader  an  easy  ascending  plane,  which  requires 
no  labour  and  stimulates  no  thought    So  also  tbe 
successive  overthrow  of  opinions  ;  tbe  sudden  starting 
no  of  doubts  iu  apparently  the  most  open  ground  ;  the 
•kill  with  which  the  drama  of  the  argument  ia  broken 
up  into  scenes  and  acts,  heightened  by  a  stage  dec- 
,  and  relieved  with  tbe  solemn  or  the  grotesque ; 
>  rich  melo-dramalic  myths  which  so  often  close 
!|  the  character  of  Socrates  himself  imbodying 
i  and  duties  of  the  Greek  chorus  ;  the  se- 
lection of  the  parties  among  the  young ;  the  testa 
which  are  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which,  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7).  are  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  those  who  make  any  prag- 
mas in  goodness  ;  the  gradual  development  of  the  sys- 
tem in  exact  proportion  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  tbe  bearer  ;  and  the  order  of  the  sceptical  dialogue, 
all  more  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without  any  dec- 
laration of  the  truth,  and  forming  series  of  enigmas, 
to  lead,  like  an  avenue  of  sphinies,  to  the  grand,  open 
portal  of  the  Republic :  all  these  and  many  other 
points  will  assume  a  wholly  different  character,  whether 
we  consider  Plato's  work  aa  intended  to  declare  hia 
opinions,  or  as  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  cxtrica- 
ting,  by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  the  minds  which 
k  waa  still  possible  to  save  from  tbe  follies,  and  sins, 
in  which  tbe  madness  of  tbe  age  and  a 
l  of  education  were  plunging  them.  All 
this,  to  persons  wbo  never  read  Plato,  or  read  him 
carelessly  and  contemptuously,  as  men  in  this  day  do 
read  whstever  they  do  not  understand,  at  the  first 
glimpse  will  appear  exaggerated  and  enthusiastic. 
An«i  no  answer  can  be  given  but  a  demand  tbst  the 
trial  should  be  made,  and  the  hypothesis  taken  as  a 
clew.    If  it  is  false,  it  will  fail.    But  none  whom  wise 
men  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approached  the 
name  of  Plato  without  reverence  and  gratitude.  All 
have  been  impressed  especially  with  his  exquisite  skill 
as  an  artist  or  constructor  of  bis  works  ( Sckleter- 
r,  Introd.  Pre/.)  ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
gives  harmony  and  aymmetry  to  them  all. 
plana,  however,  must  exist.    If  we  want  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
we  do  not  plant  ourselves  in  a  nook,  before  some  dis- 
1  arch,  or  out  of  sight  of  tbe  central  aisle, 
for  that  point  of  view  in  which  tbe  builder 
»lf  beheld  it  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and 
the  whole  fabric  comes  out.    And  tbe  illustration 
bear  to  be  dwelt  on.    Whoever  atudies  Plato  is 
6X 
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treading  on  holy  ground.    So  heathens  always  fc ft  it 

So  even  Christianity  confessed.  {Clem.  Alex.,  1,  p 
39,  316.)  And  we  may  stand  among  hia  venerable 
works  SB  in  a  vast  and  consecrated  fabric  ;  vistas  and 
aisles  of  thoughts  opening  on  every  aide;  high  thoughts, 
that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven  ;  pillars,  and  niches,  ana) 
cells  within  cells,  mixing  in  seeming  confusion,  sad  a 
veil  of  tracery,  and  foliage,  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  atreannng 
through  "dim  religious  forma ;"  all  leading  up  to  God; 
all  blessed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  though  an  efflu- 
ence dimmed  and  half  Lost  in  tbe  contaminated  reason 
of  man.  (Brttuh  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological 
Review,  No.  47,  p.  3,  teqq.) 

It.  Work,  of  Plato. 

We  have  thirty-five  dialogues  generally  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fifty-six  dialogues,  if 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Republic  and  Laws  sep- 
arately. These  dialogues  have  somewhat  of  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
claas  of  readers,  and  those  wbo  are  habituated  te  the 
exercise  of  reflection.  The  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  author  baa  strewed  upon  them  sll  the  Aowers  of 
eloquence,  and  adorned  them  with  all  tbe  graces  of  the 
Attic  diction ;  and  be  baa  frequently  interwoven  with 
them  poetic  allegories,  and  political  and  theological 
fictions.  The  analogy  between  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
and  dramatic  pieces  ia  in  many  respects  so  great,  that, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  certain  Thrasyllus 
formed  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into  so  many  tetral- 
ogies. Still  wc  must  not  imagine  from  this  that  Piste 
had  proposed  to  himself  to  treat  of  the  same  subject  in 
a  series  of  works. —  Schleiermscher,  the  celebrated 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  disloguea 
into  four  classes  :  those  of  the  first  class  comprehend 
tbe  elements  of  philosophy  ;  as  the  Phsdros,  Protsgo- 
res,  Psrmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  and  Eu- 
thyphron.  In  the  dialogues  of  tbe  second  class,  these 
principles  receive  their  application  ;  aa  in  the  Gor- 
giss,  Thcatetos,  Menon,  Euthy demos,  Sophists,  Po- 
sticus, Pbasdon,  and  Philebua.  In  the  dialogues  of 
the  third  claaa,  the  investigations  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found character;  as  the  Timaus,  Critiaa,  Republic, 
and  I^aws.  Tbe  fourth  class  comprehends  wbst  be 
terms  dialogues  of  circumstance,  as  the  Crito,  and  the 
Defence  of  Socrates.  This  distribution  m  certainly 
an  ingenious  one  ;  but,  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  value, 
the  first  three  clasaes  ought  to  form  also  three  chron- 
ological series,  and  we  ought  thus  to  see  tbe  system 
of  Plato  come  into  exiatence,  develop  itself,  and  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. — An- 
other German  writer  (Socket,  uber  Platons  Sckrtflen, 
Munchen,  1820,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  the  dialogues 
in  the  following  manner:  1.  Dialogues  relative  to  tho 
trial  and  death  of  Socrates  :  the  Euthyphron,  Defence, 
Crito,  Phadrus,  Crstylus  :  2.  Dialogues  which  form 
a  kind  of  continuation  to  each  other :  the  Theatetus, 
Sophists,  Politic!!*,  Republic,  Timeus,  and  Critiaa: 
3.  Dialogues  directed  sgsinsl  false  philosophy  .  the 
Euthydemus,  Protsgoras,  Gorgiss,  Ion,  Hippies :  4. 
Dialogues  treating  of  speculative  questions :  the  Pbas- 
don, Thestctus,  Sophists,  Philebua,  Timsrus,  and  Par- 
menides  :  5.  Dialogues  devoted  to  politics,  or  the  art 
of  government :  the  Politicus,  Minos,  Republic,  Laws, 
Epinomis:  6.  Dialogues  treating  of  rhetorical  topica: 
the  Gorgiaa,  Menexenus,  Phedrua,  Bsnquet :  7.  Di- 
alogues relative  to  individuala  accustomed  to  associste 
with  Socrates :  the  Tbeagea,  first  Alcibisdes,  Laches, 
Thestctus  :  8.  Dialogues  in  which  tbe  question  is 
discussed,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught :  tbe  Euthy- 
demoa,  Protagoras,  and  Menon :  9.  Dialogoea  in  which 
false  opinions  are  conaidercd :  the  Theetetus,  Soph- 
ists, Euthydemus,  Cratylus :  10.  Dialogues,  tbe  titles 
of  which  indicate  particular  subjects ;  aa  the  Charmi- 
des, or  of  Moderation ;  the  Laches,  or  of  Bravery ; 
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the  Lysis,  or  of  Friendship ;  the  Euthyphron,  or  of 
Piety,  dec. — It  will  appear  from  this  classification,  that 
the  same  dialogue  may  thus  belong  to  different  cate- 
gories at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  point  of  view 
in  which  we  regard  it;  which  destroys,  of  course,  ell 
the  utility  of  the  arrangement. — We  come  now  to  an- 
other question  of  much  greater  importance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  thirty-five  dialogues  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Plato,  there  are  eight  which  the  unanimous 
opinions  of  the  grammarians,  at  the  commencement  of 
our  ere,  haa  rejected  aa  apurioua.    In  the  number, 
however,  of  the  thirty- five,  there  are  several,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  our  own  daya,  the  rigid  criticism 
of  Germany  haa  undertaken  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  these  dialoguea  from  the  list  of  the  works  of 
Plato.    Four  writers,  in  particular,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject :  Tennemann,  Schieiennacher, 
A  at,  and  Soeher.    (Tennenutnn,  System  der  Plalonu- 
eken  Pktlosopkie,  4  vols.  8vo,  1792. — Schleicrmacher, 
Platans  Werke,  8  vola.  8vo,  Berlin,  1817-26. — Ast, 
Platans  Leben  und  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1816,  8vo.— 
Soeher,  iiber  Platons  Sehn/ten,  Munchen,  1820,  8vo  ) 
To  these  may  be  added  Thiersch,  the  author  of  an  able 
criticism  on  the  work  of  A  at  (Jahrbuek  der  latcraiur., 
Wien.,  1818,  vol.  3.  p.  59,  stqq).  What  renders  the 
decision  of  Una  question  peculiarly  difficult  ia,  that,  of 
the  writers  contemporary  with  Plato,  Xenopbon  alone 
remaina  to  os,  and  he  makea  no  mention  of  bim.  Ar- 
iatotle,  his  disciple,  refers  but  seldom  to  his  master's 
dialogues:  sometimes  he  mentions  his  opinions,  but 
always  under  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
be  even  refera  (o  dialogues  in  which  the  last-mention- 
ed philosopher  is  not  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  in  the 
Laws.    All  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost,  down  to  Dion  y  si  us  of 
Halicarnaaaua,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
in  this  inquiry.    The  number  of  witnesses  increases 
very  considerably  after  thia  ;  but  tbey  lived  at  a  period 
when  that  species  of  criticism  which  is  able  to  separ- 
ate the  false  from  the  true  was  as  yet  completely  un- 
known.   The  classification  of  Tnraayllua  makea  ua 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians  of  his 
time,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato  :  those  which  be  excludes  from  his  categories 
were  regarded  aa  supposititious,  but  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
was  allowed  to  the  rest,  unleaa  it  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  case  waa  never  contested.    Amid  this  array  of 
negative  authorities,  Ast,  who  of  all  the  modems  j 
baa  pushed  Ins  scepticism  on  this  head  the  farthest, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
is  that  of  Aristotle,  and  he  endeavours  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  testimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thority in  matters  of  criticism.    But  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments, after  having  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life 
with  Plato,  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  respecting 
the  works  of  his  master!    Admitting,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  one  eo  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
and  taste  could  mistake  to  such  a  degree  the  atyle  of 
hia  master,  is  it  at  all  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  alao  as  to  the  fact  whether  Plato  did  com- 
pose  such  or  such  a  work !    After  having  rid  himself 
in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  of  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, Ast,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  fourteen  dia- 
logues, attacks  at  the  same  time  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  style  in  which  they 
•re  written.    He  finds  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  others,  and  againat  some  no  doubt  the  j 
charge  will  hold  good ;  but  the  question  may  fairly  be  ] 
asked  in  reply,  whether  a  writer,  in  other  respects  class- 
ic, ought,  in  all  his  productions,  to  attain  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  appeara  to  have  reached  in  some  1  Most 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ast  have  been  refuted 
by  Thiersch  and  Soeher.  The 


in  assigning  to  Plato  the  greater  part  of  the  i 
which  Schieiennacher  and  Aat  cc 
unwilling  himself  to  acknowledge  the  legitimacy  of  tat 
Sophists,  Politicos,  and  Panneuidca.  —  Another  ialar- 
eating  question  is  that  which  baa  reference  to  las 
chronological  order  of  the  dialoguea.  This  e,u«t;oa 
has  a  double  aspect :  it  regards  both  the  usw  when 
the  dialogue  ia  auppoaed  to  have  taken  place,  uA  thai 
when  the  author  ia  thought  to  have  compose*  it  It 
is  often  impossible  to  fix  the  former  of  these  ptaxt. 

Plato  is  justly  chargeable.  So  numerous,  intktd.  an 
they,  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Plata  attach- 
ed no  importance  whatever  to  the  giving  aa  air  of  his- 
toric probability  to  hia  dialoguea.  The  second  pennd, 
that  of  their  composition,  is  important  in  a  aii*nt* 
point  of  view ;  for,  were  it  possible  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainly the  time  when  each  dialogue  waa  written,  ids 
thus  to  determine  the  chronological  order  of  the  aha* 
collection,  we  would  be  much  better  able  ts  nark  tat 
development  of  hia  aystem.  We  must  bear  to  wsi 
however,  that  the  biatoncal  data  afforded  by  any  «* 
dialogue  ia  often  insufficient  for  fixing  the  pained  wt« 
it  waa  written,  because  Plato  ia  very  negligent  in  pom 
of  chronology — The  literary  life  of  Plato  tea  bees  di- 
vided into  four  periods  :  the  first  ends  with  im  d"U> 
of  Socrates,  and  reaches  to  the  thirtieth  year  ol  Pla- 
to's life ;  the  second  extends  to  the  founding  of  «* 
Academy,  or  Phto'e  fortieth  year ;  the  third  embr*" 
the  maturity  of  hia  life,  or  about  twenty  yean ;  las 
fourth  hia  old  age,  alao  of  twenty  years. — To  the  ant 
of  these  periods  belong  the  four  dialogues  in  aoct 
reference  is  made  to  the  trial  and  death  of  Socnu* 
such  as  the  Euthyphron,  Crito,  Defence  of  Socrates, 
and  Phasdo.  Soeher  ia  undoubtedly  right  in  cosjee- 
turing  that  thia  latter  was  written  immediately  t0« 
the  death  of  Socratea.  The  reasons  urged  by  Scalene 
macher  for  placing  it  in  a  later  period  are  pardj 
speculative,  and  advanced  merely  for  the  purpose  ef 
supporting  his  system. — In  the  same  period,  and  ctta 
prior  to  the  four  dialoguea  just  named,  are  ranged  the 
Tbeages,  one  of  the  first  of  Plato's  productions,  tie 
Laches,  first  Alcibiades,  Hipparchua,  Minos,  Rink, 
Charmides,  Lyais,  second  Hippies,  Cliiophon,  Cratj- 
lus,  and  Meno,  supposing  all  these  to  be  the  roiop^- 
tiona  of  Plato.— Ten  dialoguea  are  placed  in  tee>et- 
ond  period,  either  because  they  contain  some  cstcm- 
logical  particular  which  enables  OS  to  asstpn  U>en  ■ 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  ef  Soc- 
rates and  the  founding  of  the  Academy  ;  or  beriast, 
though  wanting  such  an  index  of  their  age,  thrr  sua 
evidently  belong  to  this  period.  In  all  these  prods*' 
lions,  Plato  appears  to  have  had  for  his  object  laccea- 
linnation  of  the  enterprise  which  had  been  interrupt 
by  the  death  of  Socratea,  namely,  the  war  agaiast  ist 
Sophists.  These  dialogues  are  the  Ion,  LuUnceij**. 
the  first  Hippiaa,  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Thewtete*, 
Sophist,  Politicus,  Parmenides,  and  Philebus— AB  d* 
other  dialoguea  of  Plato,  excepting  the  Tiroes  114 
Cntias,  namely,  the  Phasdrua,  Munexenoa,  BanqaeV 
Republic,  were  written  by  him  in  the  prime  of  has  ute» 
and  before  age  had  impaired  hia  mental  powers,  or 
during  the  twenty  years  in  which  be  directed  the  Acad- 
emy. In  the  fourth  period.  Plato  wrote  the  letters  last 
have  come  down  to  us  (supposing  that  these  are  acts- 
ally  his),  hia  great  work  on  the  laws,  and  the  two  dia- 
loguea entitled  Timasus  and  Crttiaa.  —  We  will  «*• 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  individual  prodoe- 
tiona  of  the  philosopher,  premising  that  most  of  the 
Platonic  dialoguea  have,  aa  will  presently  be  perceived, 
a  double  title.  The  former  of  these  is  coronionlj  uw 
name  of  the  individual  who  bears  the  mast  proajawat 
part  in  the  dialogue ;  the  aecond  is  the  audits  erf 
some  later  hand,  and  haa  reference  to  the  content*  •» 
the  dialogue  itself.  Aa  these  contents,  however,  era, 
for  the  most  i 
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second  claw  of  titles  are  freqoentlv  apt  to  mislead  the  cas- 
ual observer.    (  HW/  .i  Sympos  ,  p.  S5.  seao  -A.t, 
a*  Kepub  ,  p  313.— Morgenstern,ad  Repub.,  p.  29.)— 
The  works  of  Plato,  then,  are  «.  follow,  !  1.  Kt*»* 
pac.  n  mfMn*£,  •'  Protagoras,  or  the  Sophists. "  This 
dialogue,  a  cke/fauvre  of  Pl.to,  i.  directed  against 
ibe  sophists,  who  are  described  in  it  as  exceedingly 
unfit  e.ther  to  impart  knowledge  of  virtue  to  others,  or 
to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  practising  it.  Pro- 
tagoras,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue 
larnade  to  appear  a  model  of  eharlattnene,  had  am- 
▼•d  at  Athens.    A  certain  Hippocrates,  unwilling  to 
lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  receiving  mstruc- 
U>n,  requests  Socrates  to  present  him  to  the  sophist 
Bocrales  consents,  but  first  impresses  Hippocrates  with 
trie  propriety  of  his  ascertaining  the  true  nature  of  the 
•cience  which  this  atranger  has  brought  with  him,  be- 
lore  be  ventures  to  become  one  of  his  pupils  They 
in  consequence,  pay  »  visit  to  Protagoras,  .nd  find  him 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  auditory  A 
colloquy  thereupon  begins  between  the  sophist  and 
Socrates,  in  which  Prod.cus  and  H.ppi..,  fVi.nda  of 
the  former,  also  bear  a  part.    The  object  of  Protago- 
raa  la  to  show  the  possibility  of  learning  virtue  as  one 
fearna  an  art  or  exercise  ;  but  the  questions  put  by 
Svxrrates  embarrass  him  to  such  a  degree,  and  the  an- 
swers he  makes  from  time  to  time  involve  him  in  so  many 
contradictions,  that  the  futility  of  the  pretended  science 
of  the  sophists  becomes  fully  apparent.    No  little  mis- 
take  has  been  caused  by  giving  to  the  term  "sophist" 
•  wrong  etymological  aignification.    It  does  not  mean 
what  is  denoted  by  the  word  in  Engl.sh,  artful  and  B- 
Jogic.l  reasoners  :  the  Sophist,  were  the  persons  who 
professed  to  make  others  wise     They  were  the  great 
in.lructers.    Undoubtedly  the  office  they  assumed  un- 
plied  their  own  personal  wisdom  ;  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  appearances  wnhout  any  real  stock  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  pleasing  with- 
out any  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  habits 
of  ingenious  trickery  which  have  since  been  known  by 
their  name     But,  as  Protagoraa  himself  states,  it  was 
as  the  ong.n.l  introducers  of  a  wholly  new  scheme  of 
education  that  they  took  their  stsnd.  made  their  money, 
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.nd  incurred,  ,n  no  few  .n^thTSiomof^  *L^*itSS £t  ST  ^TJ^T^ 
c.l  innovator.     In  th.a  l.ght  they  were  rea.rdoH  h'    Zlff  122*£± ,he  ,cho01  °  lbe 


cal  innovator.     In  thia  l.ght  they  were  regarded  by 
f*lato.    Nothing  could  be  more  tempting  than  the  con- 
dition  of  the  youth  of  Athens,  for  clever,  conceited, 
•mbit,ous  men.  by  their  own  theory  discumbcred  of  a 
conscience,  and  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  provide 
for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  the  task  of  fit- 
ting them  for  those  public  duties  of  life  which  in  a 
Grecian  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action 
And  rhetoric,  aa  the  main  engine  of  political  eminence, 
thev  were  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching.    The  habit 
of  disputation,  which  sent  Hippias  every  year  to  the 
Olympic  games,  to  challenge  a  run  upon  his  panlologi- 
em!  budget,  and  to  improvise  on  all  possible  questions 
joat  as  scholasticism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  scholars' 
op  and  down  Europe,  to  post  their  themwand  syllogisms 
•t  the  gates  of  universities,  hsd  given  them  a  thorough 
command,  not  over  language  alone,  but  over  all  the 
art.  of  concealing  ignorance  and  misleading  weakneaa 
which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  demagogue.  Lan- 
guage, as  the  instrument  of  power  over  minds ;  lan- 

Kage,  as  the  imperfect  medium  of  communicating 
*s.  and,  therefore,  the  readiest  means  of  mixing  and 
embezzling  them  in  the  transfer;  language,  as  the  art 
of  pleasing  ;  language,  as  the  naver-failing  subject  for 
etymological  ingenuity  to  anatomize  ;  language,  again 
as  the  natural  transcript  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
human  mind  in  that  low,  vulgar  form,  in  which  alone 
a  popular  leader  or  an  expediency-philosopher  can  see 
*,  or  wish  to  see  it ;  language,  in  all  these  lights,  was 
to  the  aophists  everything.  It  was  their  stock  in  trade  ; 
the  nostrum  they  offered  for  sale,  the  ready,  unblush- 


ing wnncss  to  all  their  paradoxes  Hence  the  prom- 
mence  given  in  ao  many  of  Pl.to'a  dialogues  to  ihe  sub- 
ject of  language ;  and  especially  the  unvanable  con- 
ncxion  between  the  practical  abuse  of  rhetoric  and 
metaphysical  discussions  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
of  truth^  Th.a  is  aUo  the  key  to  the  Cratylus,  «  dia- 
togue  which,  by  the  moat  aingular  misconception,  baa 
been  searched  by  Greek  crilica  for  etymologies,  but 
winch  ia,  in  reality.  •  Mnoui  extravaganza,  to  expose 
the  Horoe- 1  ookiam  of  the  day,  s,,d  it.  connexion  with 
the  'netaphy.ic.  of  sophistry.  (Bntuh  Cntie  and 
Om arterty  Thcologieal  Review,  No  47.  p  31,  sea  )- 

H  ,'ro,'8°r"  ••»"»  »*«  Pl«to.  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  philosophical  lopica  which  he  makes  Socrates 
and  his  interlocutors  discuss,  troubles  himself  but  I.t- 
le  about  guarding  against  anachronisms.    In  this  dia- 
logue Penclea  and  his  two  sons  are  still  living,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  necessarily  supposes  the  era  of  the 
piece  to  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  429 ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  see,  in  the  course  of  this  same  dialogue, 
that  the  rich  Call...  haa  already  lo»t  hi.  father  Hip,  on- 
icus^   Now  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  the  orator  An- 
doc.des,  that  H.pponicua  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Del.um,  or  B  C.  424.    Thus  Pl.to  makes  Pericles  to 
have  died  live  or  six  year,  too  late,  or  Hipponicus  five 
V™\  ytT  '00,c,rl>'    {Journal  des  Sata»s,  1820,  p 
o/B  )— 2.  *aidpoc,  ,}  irepi  rov  naAov,  "  Phadrus  ot 
concerning  Beauty."    Thia  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.    In  the  Protagoras,  Pl.to 
shows  that  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  to  conduct  one 
along  the  path  to  virtue,  aince  they  were  unacquainted 
with  it  themselves;  and  now.  in  the  Pluedrus.  he 
characterize,  their  rhetoric  as  a  futile  art.  Hsmisch 
however,  gives  a  more  general  explanation  of  the  ob-' 
ject  of  this  dialogue.    (Ly„a  Amatonus,  Grace,  ed. 
tlamsch  Pramtss*  est  Commentaito  de  auelore  ora- 

U!TUm  Lyna  *li  an  l>lat0»»>  L*ps  ,  1827.) 
d'alogue  was  composed,  according  to  Stallbaum 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad.  (Stallb  ,  A* 
putatio  de  Platonis  vita,  dec,  p  25.)  It  may  be  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  has  a 
practical,  the  other  a  theoretical  tendency.  In  the 
firat  of  these  Plato  proves  his  thesis  by  an  example 
namely,  by  a  discourac  on  love  or  beauty,  composed 


to  which  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  aub- 
ject :  m  the  second  part,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  sophists  are  examined.    It  is  in  this  dialogue  thai 
we  remark  for  the  first  time  that  blending  of  the  So- 
cratic  philosophy  with  the  dogmaa  of  the  schools  of 
Ionia,  Llea,  and  Italy,  which  characterize,  the  system 
of  1  Is  to.     I  hese  dogmas  are,  that  of  a  previous  alate 
of  existence,  the  reminiscences  of  which  are  the  source 
of  all  our  knowledge  ;  that  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  that  of  the  three  virtues,  or  energies  of  the  sool 
(AoyiortKov,  Ot^i/rov.  "Eiriffyjriaov).     The  Phsa- 
drus  is  filled  with  poetry,  and  the  discourse  on  Love, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  ia  almost  a  continual 
parody  on  Homer.  Whether  the  discourse  on  Love  or 
Beauty,  mentioned  in  thia  dialogue,  was  actually  *  pro- 
duction of  Lysias,  i.  a  question  which  Hamsch  has 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  dissertation,  and  for  the 
affirmative  of  which  he  gives  his  suffrage.  (Compare 
Iiorkh,  ad  Plot.  Mtnotm,  p.  182  —  Van  Hrusdc.  /»,/ 
Platen  ,  vol.  I,  p.  101  )-3   Topyiof.  ,)  rrspi  'Perop*. 
Kt)e,  "  Gorgias,  or  concerning  R ketone'  Rhetoric, 
which  in  the  Phssdrus  has  been  considered  as  an  art! 
is  regarded  in  the  Gorgtaa  in  a  political  point  of  view' 
Socrates  disputes  with  Gorgiaa,  the  rhetor  Polus.  and 
Calliclee,  on  the  utility  of  the  science  under  this  latter 
aspect  :  he  represents  it  aa  dangerous,  because,  in- 
stead of  proposing  to  itself,  aa  its  only  object,  the  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  is  mostly  employed  for  the  purpose  oi 
gaming  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude  —In  this  dia- 
logue  Plato  not  only  attacks  the  sophists,  whose  po 
lilical  influence  is  depicted  aa  pernicious  to  the  repub. 
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lie,  but  also  the  enemies  and  calumniators  of  Socrates, 
and  even  many  of  the  illustrious  men  whom  Athens 
had  produced,  especially  Periclee.    What  most  of  ail, 
however,  characlentes  this  production,  is,  thai  Socra- 
tes does  not  pursue  his  ordiuary  method  of  question  snd 
answer  ;  he  pronounces,  on  the  contrary,  connected 
discourses  ;  and,  far  from  merely  stating  doubts,  be 
eiprexses  bis  sentiments  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 
In  general,  there  reigns  in  this  dialogue  a  more  serious 
tone  than  that  which  pervades  the  two  previous  ones, 
and  less  of  irony,    but  the  plsce  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
plied by  a  caustic  kind  of  manner,  which  is  not  found 
tn  the  others.    According  to  Stallbeum,  this  dialogue 
was  written  not  long  after  413  B.C.    A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  cotilroverta  this  opinion.  (Stallhaum, 
mi  Phileb-,  p.  xl  —Jen*  All-em  Lit.  Zat.,  1822,  No. 
It5.) — 4.  4>«mW,  r,  wepi  "ivxtif,  "  P/utdon,  or  con- 
cerning the  SomL  "    Thia  dialogue  ia  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  of  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Plato.  The 
interlocutors  are  Phaxlon,  the  subsequent  founder  of 
the  school  of  Elis,  and  Echec rites     The  former  of 
these  gives  the  latter  an  account  of  all  that  happened 
towards  the  close  of  Socrates'  life,  and  relates  the  con- 
versation of  this  philosopher  with  Cebea  and  Simmias. 
Socrates  undertakes  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  by  its  spirituality  ;  and  we  have  here  the  first 
traces  of  a  demonstration,  which  modern  philosophy, 
under  the  guidance  of  revelation,  has  carried  on  to  so 
successful  a  result.    The  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Socrates  is  not  entirely  pure  ; 
it  is  amalgamated  with  the  Pythagorean  hypothesis  of 
the  metempsychosis,  and  with  all  sorts  of  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  mythology. — The  Phsrdon  is 
regarded  by  sll  critics  as  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  raised.    And  yet.  if  we  are  to  believe 
an  epigram  in  the  Anthology  (Eptdtct.,  n.  358,  An 
that.  Pal.;  1,  44,  Anlhol.' Plan.),  the  celebrated 
Panauiua  rejected  it  aa  supposititious.     It  is  most 
probable,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  epigram 
in  question  mistook  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which 
Paneltus  spoke  of  the  Pha-don,  and  that  the  phi- 
losopher merely  meant  to  say  that  Plato  puta  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  doctrine  which  he,  Panaj- 
tms.  did  not  ad  nut ;  tot  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
Panctius  differed  in  this  point  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
to.   (  Tu.<r  Disp.,  1,32.) — 5.  Orainjroc,  17  irepi  ririo- 
tfjpiff.  "  TktttteluM.  or  concerning  Science."  The 
geometer,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  his  pupil  Thes*tetus, 
and  Socrates,  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  | 
the  subject  discussed  is  the  nsture  of  science.  Socra- 
tes, asttuimtig  the  character  of  ignorance,  and  compa- 
ring himself  to  a  midwife,  pretends  that  all  bis  wisdom 
is  limited  to  the  aiding  of  others  in  giving  birth  to  their 
ideas.    Under  this  pretext  be  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  the  inad- 
missibility of  all  the  definitions  given  by  Theaetetus. 
This  dialogue  ia  a  kind  of  sportive  dialectics,  and  leads 
to  no  positive  result.    In  it  Plato,  as  usual,  combats 
the  sophists  ;  he  turns  his  arms,  too,  against  all  the 
schools  that  had  been  produced  from  the  Socratic, 
namely,  the  Mcgaric,  Cynic,  and  Cyrenaic  :  be  attacks, 
in  particular,  the  dualistic  system  of  Heraclitus. — 6. 
Xo^iflnjc,  $  rrept  roti  6vroc,  u  The  Sophist,  or  con- 
cerning that  which  exists."    Thia  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuation, ss  it  were,  of  the  preceding.    After  having 
shown,  in  the  Theietetus,  that  there  exists  no  science 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
examines  the  contrary  doctrine,  maintained  by  the  Ele- 
atie  school,  namely,  that  of  existence,  and  shows  its 
inadmissibility     Although  the  subject  of  this  dialogue 
ia  "speculative  and  abstract  in  ita  nature,  Plato  never- 
theless haa  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  pleasing  and 
varied  air,  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  many  satirical  al- 
lusions :  the  greater  part  of  these  last,  however,  sre 
lost  for  us.  from  oar  limited  acquaintance  with  the 
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circumstances  to  which  they  refer. — 7.  IIo/in«r  -.  f 
Kepi  (3aotMiac,  "  The  Statesman,  or  concerning  the 
Art  of  Governing."    The  researches  commenced  is 
the  Theeletus  and  Sophist  are  applied  in  thia  dialogue 
to  the  case  of  the  statesman.    We  are  here  made  ac- 
quainted with  Plato's  ideas  reapecting  Providence,  or 
the  manner  in  which  God  governs  the  world,  as  will 
as  reapecting  the  changes  which  the  latter  has  under- 
gone.   We  see  in  it  slso  his  opinion  on  the  different 
forms  of  government,  among  which  be  gives  the  pre 
ere  rice  to  that  in  which  the  power  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.    This  dialogue  contains  an 
Oriental  my  thus,  according  to  which  the  Deity  tales 
rest  at  certain  periods,  and  during  this  time  abandons 
to  chance  the  government  of  the  world.    Such  a  doc- 
trine being  unworthy  of  Plato,  Socher  thinks  that  this 
dialogue,  aa  well  aa  the  Sophist,  cannot  be  regarded 
aa  his     And  yet  they  must,  10  that  event,  nave  been 
produced  bv  some  contemporary,  since  Aristotle  cuss 
tne  present  dialogue,  though  in  truth  without  assign- 
ing it  to  Plato  by  name — 8.  UapfuviSpr.  *}  'W* 
tint,  "  Parmenidet,  or  concerning  Ideas."    This  dia- 
logue ia  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  three  that  precede. 
Aa  in  these  the  false  dialectics  of  toe  Mcgaric  school 
had  been  refuted,  so  in  thia  Pannenides,  the  bead  of 
the  true  dialectic  system,  comes  forward  to  support  his 
doctnne  ot  absolute  unity,  and  does  it  with  great  lore* 
of  reasoning.    The  Pannenides  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  Plato's  works,  as  well  from  the  abstract  topics 
and  metaphysical  subtleties  discussed  in  it.  as  hecsosi 
the  author  ia  driven  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
terms  either  entirely  new,  or  else  little  used,  10  treat- 
ing of  matters  on  which  no  writer  had  as  yet  exer- 
cised his  pen.    The  Pannenides  leada  to  no  pisiure 
result ;  it  haa  merely  for  ita  end  the  demonstration  ol 
certain  propositions  of  a  philosophical  nature  ;  and  it 
tends  solely  to  exercise  the  mind  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation, and  to  show,  by  an  example,  the  true  dialectic 
method.    It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  we  hare 
the  end  of  this  production.    The  Pannenides  has  a 
form  entirely  philosophic,  and  without  any  dramatc 
movement.    The  characters  of  the  several  interlocu- 
tors arc  not  as  distinctly  marked  a*  in  the  other  dia- 
logues.   Socrates  appeara  in  it  as  a  very  young  per- 
son, and  as  one  just  beginning  to  tuni  his  attention  to 
philosophical  subjects,  snd  to  whom  many  of  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  schools  are  aa  vet  new      It  has  been 
inferred  from  thia  circumstance  that  Plato  wished  te 
give  credit  to  the  tradition  that  Socrates  had  seen  Par* 
menides  in  his  youth    Socher  rejects  this  dialogue, 
together  with  the  two  that  immediately  follow.  (Con- 
sult Schmidt,  Parmenidet  alt  dialtktischta  Kunstwerk 
dargcstcllt,  Berlin,  1821. —  Goetx,  Uelers.  des  Par- 
men,  pt.  iv.,  p.  107  ) — 9.  KparvXoc,  y  xepi  ovopuruw 
hpSorr/roc,  "  Cratylus,  or  concerning  the  Correct  I  t* 
of  Words  "    This  dialogue  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  etymologies  to  which  the  sophists  attached  se 
much  importance  as  to  make  use  of  them  for  demon- 
strations with  which  to  support  their  propositions. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  we  may  learm 
the  nature  of  objects  from  the  words  by  which  they 
are  designated,  inasmuch  aa  a  perfect  accordance  pre- 
vailed between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  the  appella- 
tion by  which  it  was  known.    Agreeing  in  the 
principle,  they  made  of  it  applications  widt 
in  their  nsture.    The  adherents  of  the  Eleattc  school 
pretended  that  the  authors  of  language,  in  their  inden- 
tion of  words,  went  on  the  supposition  that  everything 
in  nature  is  immutable  :  the  followers  of  Heraciitoa 
maintained  directly  the  reverse.    Setting  out  from 
these  two  points  of  view,  no  diametrically  opposed  to 
each  other,  these  philosophers  snslyxed  the  meaning 
of  words,  each  in  accordance  with  hia  favourite  the- 
ory.— Of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Cratylus,  one,  Hcr- 
mogenen,  n  disciple  of  Parmemdes,  maintains  that 
there  is  an  inherent  force  and  propnety  in  worJs,  n> 
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dependent  of  all  conventional  arrangement ;  the  other, 
Cratylua,  a  disciple  of  Hcraclitus,  regards  them  as  ar- 
bitrary aigns  of  our  ideas,  imposed  on  the  objects 
which  they  designate,  either  from  accident,  use,  or 
some  fitness  which  they  possess.    Socrates  shows  the 
insutficiency  of  each  of  these  systems,  without,  how- 
ever, replacing  them  by  a  third.    This  discussion  gives 
rise  to  many  etymological  discussions,  which  cannot 
now  be  very  interesting  for  us. — 10.  $iXt)6oc,  9  irepi 
ij<\nvijc,  "  Philcbus,  or  concerning  Pleasure."  This 
dialogue  is  distinguished  from  those  already  mention- 
ed in  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  overthrow  of  false 
doctrines,  but  examines  the  subject  matter  itself  with 
great  care.    It  has  an  end  in  vie  a  strictly  dogmatical, 
that  is,  to  establish  a  truth  and  enunciate  a  positive 
proposition :  this  proposition  is,  that  good  consists 
neither  in  pleasure  nor  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  union 
of  the  first  and  the  second  with  the  sovereign  good, 
which  is  Qod.    The  Philebua  is  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  irony  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  clear- 
ness.   It  is  one  of  the  principal  sources  from  which 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Plato. — 1 1.  ivuxootov,  i)  nepi  Ipuroc,  '*  The  Banquet, 
or  concerning  Love."    Plato  appears  to  have  had  a 
double  object  in  view  in  writing  this  dialogue  :  the 
first,  to  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  love  ;  and  the 
other,  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  calumnies  to 
which  he  had  been  exposed.    Agatbon  celebrates  by 
a  banquet  a  poetical  victory  which  has  just  been  gained 
by  hi  in.    The  guests  agree  that  each  one,  in  turn, 
shall  write  a  eulogium  on  love.     Phatdrus,  Pausa- 
•  nias,  Eryximachus,  Aristophanes,  and  Agathon,  speak 
each  on  this  subject,  according  to  their  respective 
principles  and  views  ;  and  in  this  species  of  oratorical 
encounter,  Aristophanes  assumes  a  character  most  in 
accordance  with  his  peculiar  talent,  that  of  satire 
Socrates,  who  succeeds,  paints  metaphysical  love,  that 
i.«.  philosophy,  the  end  of  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  only  true  and  imperishable  source  of 
beauty     The  Banquet  is  that  one  of  the  productions 
of  Plato  on  which  he  would  seem  to  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.    He  has  spread  over  it  all  the  riches 
of  his  imagination,  his  eloquence,  and  his  talent  for 
compOMlion. — 12.  Ho^tTeia,  i/  rrr«  ftutaiov,  "  A  Re- 
pu/>lte,  or  concerning  what  is  Just."    The  following 
able  analysis  of  this  celebrated  production  ia  deserving 
of  insertion.    (Southern  Review,  No.  7,  p.  127,  scqq.) 
•'  To  say  of  Plato's  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  is  not  to  give  by  any  means  an 
adequate,  or  even  a  just  description  of  it.    It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  sure,  a  dream  of  social  and  political 
perfection,  and,  so  far.  Us  common  title  is  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  bears  hardly  any  re- 
semblance to  the  things  that  generally  pass  under  that 
name  ;  to  the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.    Compared  with  it,  Telemachus, 
though  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is  didactic  and  practical ; 
tho  Cvropssdia  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  manual 
of  soldiers  and  statesmen,  and  as  the  best  scheme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.    Plato's  is  a  mere  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  altogether  characteristic  of  his  ge- 
nius as  his  contemporaries  conceived  of  it.    It  is 
something  between  prose  and  poetry  in  style  ;  it  is 
something  mado  up  both  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
the  plan  and  design.    But  a  very  small  part  of  it  is 
given  to  any  topics  that  can  pretend  to  the  character 
of  political.    Indeed,  Socraies  expressly  says,  that  the 
institution  of  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  ob- 
ject with  him.    His  principal  aim  is  to  unfold  the  mys- 
tery of  perfect  justice.    Of  the  title  of  tho  work,  the 
Utter  part  (irtot  dmaiov)  ia  unquestionably  the  more 
appropriate  designation.    If  it  were  possible  to  have 
any  doubts,  after  reading  the  work,  the  repeated  and 
emphatic  declarations  of  the  philosopher  himself  would 
remove  them.    It  is  in  the  second  book  that  he  first 
alludes  to  the  commonwealth,  and  then  the  purpose 


for  which  he  professes  to  treat  of  it  is  unequivocally  ex 
plained.  He  compares  himself  to  one  who,  not  having 
very  good  eyes,  is  required  to  read  a  text  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  written  in  distressingly  small  letters, 
and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  he  happens  to  find  set  forth 
somewhere  else  in  larger  characters.  The  justice,  the 
high  and  perfect  justice,  whose  nature  he  is  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  and  unfold,  exists  not  only  m  in- 
dividuals, but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  palpable  image  of  that  artificial  being,  a 
body  politic.  This  idea  is  perpetually  recurring. 
Thus  it  runs  through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which, 
it  may  be  remarked  by  the  way,  is  a  dissertation  of 
I  incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly  the  moat  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  In  thia  nook  he  treats  of  m- 
juntice.  He  again  resorts  to  the  larger  type,  to  the 
capital  letters  He  illustrates  the  effects  of  that  vice, 
or,  rather,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  soul, 
by  corresponding  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  politic.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment is  an  image  of  the  character  of  the  citizen ;  that 
whatever  may  be  aaid  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
garchy, applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oli- 
garchial; that  there  are  as  many  shapes  or  species  of 
polity,  as  there  are  typea  or  vanctiea  of  the  human 
soul ;  that,  as  the  most  perfect  commonwealth  ia  only 
public  virtue  imbodied  in  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
so  every  vice  generates  some  abuse  or  corruption  in 
the  atate,  some  pernicious  disorder,  some  lawless  pow- 
er incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
parallel  between  the  individual  ai.d  the  corporate  ex- 
istence, he  unfolds  his  idea  of  the  to  dwaiov,  not  in  a 
prologue,  as  Tiedemann  affirms,  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  hia  wirk.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  it  here  ;  and  ends 
by  a  revelation  of  other  worlds,  and  a  state  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  tits  the  soul  to  enter  upon  hereaf- 
ter. We  must  take  care,  bowover,  not  to  confound 
this  sublime  justice  with  the  vulgar  attribute  common- 
ly known  by  that  name.  Plato's  justice  is  that  so 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  '  that  law  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the  har- 
mony of  the  world  ' — The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha- 
gorean myatery.  Plato  finds  the  key  of  the  universe 
111  the  doctrine  of  number  and  proportion.  He  sees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  holding 
together  its  most  distant  parts  and  most  heterogene- 
ous materials,  and  harmonizing  them  into  order,  and 
beauty,  and  rhythm.  Socrates  declares  his  assent  to 
the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  is  to  the  eve 
what  music  is  to  the  ear.  The  spheres,  with  the  Si- 
rens that  preside  over  them,  and  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  eternal  diapason,  the  four  elements  rombincd 
in  the  formation  of  tho  world,  the  beautiful  vicissitude 
of  the  seasons,  light  and  darkness,  height  and  depth, 
all  existences  and  their  negations,  all  antecedents  and 
consequences,  all  cause  and  effect,  reveal  the  same 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  is,  in  like  manner,  aub- 
ject  throughout  his  whole  nature  to  this  universal  law. 
Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  lake  temperance  for  an  ex- 
ample. What  is  it  but  a  perfect  discipline  of  the  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  all  equally  controlled,  or,  rather, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  sounds 
its  proper  note  and  noother;  111  which  no  deaire  ia  either 
too  high  or  loo  low ;  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  never  allowed  to  hurt  that  of  the  future, 
nor  passion  to  rebel  against  reason,  nor  one  passion  to 
invade  the  province  or  to  usurp  the  nghls  of  another. 
The  rn  dmo'iov  goes  somewhat  farther.  It  is  that 
state  of  the  aoul  wherein  the  three  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  the  sen- 
sual, exercise  each  its  proper  function  and  influence  ; 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues  are  blended  together 
in  such  just  proportion,  in  such  symphonious  unison  ; 
in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  while  tbey  are 
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billy  developed,  are  so  well  disciplined  and  disposed, 
that  nothing  jarring  or  discordant,  nothing  uneven  or 
irregular,  in  ever  perceived  in  them.  And  so  in  the 
larger  type,  a  perfect  polity  is  that  in  which  the  ssme 
proportion  and  fitness  are  observed  ;  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  move  in  their  own  sphere,  and 
do  only  their  appointed  work  ;  in  which  intellect  gov- 
erns, and  strength  and  passion  submit ;  that  is,  coun- 
sellors advise,  soldiers  make  war,  and  the  labouring 
classes  employ  themselves  in  their  humble,  but  neces- 
sary and  productive  calling.  The  division  of  labour  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  legislation,  and  is 
enforced  by  very  severe  penalties.  He  considers  it  as 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  as  out  of  all  reason  and 
proportion,  that  one  man  should  pretend  to  he  good  at 
many  things. — On  the  other  hand,  the  most  fearfully 
depraved  condition  of  society  is  that  which  Polybius 
calls  an  ochlocracy;  an  anarchy  of  jacobins  and  sans- 
culottes, where  every  p4ssion  breaks  loose  in  wild  dis- 
order, and  no  law  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  de- 
corum observed ;  where  yoong  men  despise  their  se- 
niors, and  old  men  affect  the  manners  of  vouth.  and 
children  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  wives  to  their 
husbands,  slaves  to  their  masters.  The  justice  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal 
virtue  known  by  that  name.  It  is  not  commutative 
justice,  nor  retributive  justice,  nor  (except,  perhaps, 
in  a  qualified  sense)  distributive  justice.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  conformity  or  specific  acts. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  inmost  mind ;  its  influcuce  is  the 
music  of  the  soul ;  it  makes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
true  philosopher  a  concert  of  disciplined  affections,  a 
choir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  most  perfect  accord 
among  themselves,  and  falling  in  with  the  mysterious 
and  cverlasting:harmonics  of  heaVen  and  earth — Thia 
general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  scheme 
of  education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  for  young  men  it  consists  only  of  music  and  gym- 
nastics ;  for  adepts  of  an  advanced  age,  it  is  the  study 
of  truth,  pure  truth,  the  good,  the  to  5v,  (he  divine 
monad,  the  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It  ia  in  the 
third  book  that  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  care 
both  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  allow  of 
no  excess  or  imperfection  in  either.  They  who  are 
addicted  exclusively  to  music  become  effeminate  and 
slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  discipline 
their  nature  bv  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  be- 
come rude  and  savage.  This  music,  aa  Tiedemann 
obw  rves,  is  mystic  and  mathematical.  Pythagoras 
and  Piato  thought  everything  musical  of  divine  origin. 
— God  gave  us  these  great  correctives  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  separately,  but 
that  all  their  powers,  and  functions,  and  impulses, 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action ;  and,  above 
all,  be  harmonized  into  mutual  assistance  and  perfect 
unison.  Plato's  whole  method  and  discipline  is  di- 
rected to  this  end.  He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
tory the  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  as  '  softly  sweet' 
and  wanton,  while  he  retains,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
grave  Dorian  mood,  and  the  spirit-stirring  Phrygian. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  cxpcla  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homer  at  their  head.  The  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  education,  especially  of- 
fensive to  him.  In  conformity  with  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  proscribes  all  manner  of  deliciousness  and  ex- 
cess, Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corinthian  girls,  and  Attic 
dainties,  as  leading  to  corruption  of  manners,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
executioner.  No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  this  system  of  discipline,  especially  in  what  re- 
gards music  and  gymnastics  ;  the  slightest  change  in 
which  Plato  affirms  to  produce  decided,  however  se- 
cret and  insidious,  effects  upon  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  whole  people.  When  his  citizens,  divided 
into  four  orders,  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  vu> 
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tues,  have  gone  through  their  preparatory  discipuse, 
and  discharged  in  their  day  and  generation  the  antics 
that  were  respectively  allotted  to  them,  they  (at  least 
the  better  sort  of  them)  must,  in  the  calm  of  declining 
life,  turn  to  the  study  of  the  true  philosophy ;  not  sock 
as  ia  taught  by  mercenary  sophists,  mere  shallow  fal- 
lacies, mountebank  tricks  to  impose  upon  ignorance, 
vile  arts  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  that  taragc  btttt 
(a  favourite  image  with  the  ancient  writers),  the  way- 
wsrd  and  tyrannical  demus.  Nor  such  philosophy  as 
bestows  its  thoughts  upon  the  depraved  manners  of 
men,  or  the  fluctuating  and  perishable  objects  around 
us ;  but  that  deep  wisdom,  that  rapturoos  and  bory  con- 
templation, which  abstracts  itself  from  the  senses  and 
the  changeable  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  and  is  wrap- 
ped up  in  the  harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  universe, 
in  communing  with  the  First  Good  and  the  First  Fan*, 
the  infinite  and  unutterable  beauty,  fountain  of  all  light 
to  the  soul,  1  the  bright  countenance  of  truth'  reveal- 
ed to  the  purified  mind  'in  the  quiet  and  Mill  airsf 
delightful  studies.  By  such  contemplations  the  sod 
shsll  attain  to  the  perfection  of  virtue,  and  be  prepared 
for  the  great  moral  change,  the  glorious  trensngaraooa 
that  is  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  beatitude  sad 
immortality.' " — 13.  Tiftaioc,  $  irrpi  Qvoeuc, "  Tmru, 
or  concerning  .Yari<rf."  In  this  dialogue  Cntias  rehues 
the  tradition  of  an  ancient  Athenian  state,  ante  nor  to 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  which  was  governed  by 
laws  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.  The  Athenians,  said 
thia  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  remote  period,  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  an  island  situate  beyoad 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  inhabitants  of  Atlarta 
ruled  over  Libya  and  Western  Europe,  and  would 
have  subjugated  the  Greeks  also,  bad  not  the  Atheni- 
ans made  successful  opposition  to  their  progress 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  Timaeua.  of  Locn.de 
velops  his  system  concerning  God,  the  origin  sad 
nature  of  the  world,  men,  and  animals.  Through  the 
whole  of  this  exposition  there  prevails  the  usual  too* 
of  the  Pythagorean  school.  Plato  is  commonly  scp- 
posed  to  have  followed,  in  the  composition  of  this  dia- 
logue, the  work  attributed  to  the  philosopher  of  Locri, 
which  we  atill  possess.  —  14.  Kptrlac,  $  'ArTiarruic, 
"  Cntias,  or  the  Atlantic  "  This  dialogue  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  preceding.  Cnlias  here  frees  ha  de- 
tail what  he  had  only  sketched  forth  in  the  Tineas, 
respecting  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  (rid.  AtlanUsX  *> 
habited  anciently  by  a  civilized  and  conquering  race, 
and  which  had  been  ingulfed  by  the  sea.  He  £ires«a 
account  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  institutions  of  this 
people.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  whoie  ef  tea 
recital  is  a  mere  Action,  a  species  of  political  romance, 
by  which  Plato  wished  to  prove  the  possibility  «x  sues 
a  republic  being  established  as  he  had  framed  an  sis 
own  imagination.  And  yet  it  is  more  than  probate* 
that  the  ancienta  had  some  obscure  tradition  aaasag 
them  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  large  cummer',  to 
the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  this  we  find 
traces  even  in  the  pages  of  Sirabo. — The  Critiss  of 
Plato  has  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses  and  reveries, 
and  the  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  very  sc- 
tively  exercised  their  pens  on  so  attractive  •  subject. 
Some  have  found  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  in  PaJeatme, 
others  in  India,  and  others,  again,  in  the  Canaries  end 
Azores.  (Consult  Vost,  Wtltkundc  der  Attn,  p.  8, 
2f>  — Latreillc,  Memoircs  rur  divert  sviets,  Ac  ,  p. 
146 — Railly,  Lettret  tur  PAtlantidc  de  PUton,  Ac  , 
Land.,  1775,  8vo. —  Vid.  Atlantis.) — This  dialogue  aa 
an  unfinished  one.  It  appears  that  death  presented 
the  author  from  putting  a  finishing  hand  to  it  — \*  a 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dialogues  » 
A st  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  authentic.  And  yet 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  number  there  are  three  srhich 
Socher  rejects.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  twenty- 
one  other  dialogues,  which,  though  commonly  regarded 
as  the  productions  of  Plato,  have  nevertheless  I 
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the  subject*  of  critical  scepticism,  since  Schleierma- 
cher  thought  he  had  discovered  in  some  of  them  what 
wae  not  characteristic  of  Plato,  and  siuce  Ast  has  re- 
jected them  all  indiscriminately.  — 15.  Hopov  £  ntpi 
voftodeolac  (Itftha  i6\  "Twelve  books  of  Laves,  or  con- 
cerning Legislation"    This  work  has,  until  lately, 
been  regarded  as  that  production  of  antiquity  which 
mast  distinguishes  itself  by  the  importance  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  the  richness  of  the  materials  connected  with 
it ;  at  that  in  which  tho  philosopher,  abandoning  tlie 
paths  of  imagination,  enters  into  those  of  real  life,  and 
unfolds  a  part  of  bis  system,  the  putting  of  which  into 
practice  he  considered  as  possible ;  for  it  cannot  but 
be  Admitted  that  the  l^aws  are  to  bo  viewed  as  the 
production  of  Plato's  old  age.    Bockh  makes  the  work 
to  have  been  written  in  Plato's  seventy-fourth  year  (ad 
Mm.,  p.  73)     Plato  here  traces  the  basis  of  a  legis- 
lation less  ideal,  and  more  conformable  to  the  weak- 
ness of  human  nature,  than  that  which  ho  had  given 
in  his  Republic.    The  scene  of  the  dialogue  ia  laid  in 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  author  criticises  the  codes 
of  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  as  having  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  formation  of  warriors.    Ho  ahows  that 
the  object  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  to  maintain  the 
freedom  and  union  of  the  citizens,  and  to  establish  a 
wise  form  of  government.    Examining  the  different 
forms  of  government  that  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countries,  he  exposes  their  several  defects.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  traces,  in  his  third 
book,  a  character  of  Cyrus  far  different  from  that 
which  Xenophon  has  left.    It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Plato  wished,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  on  Xeno- 
phon, whose  Cyropedia  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  first  two  books  of  his  Republic. 
Bockh,  however,  has  written  against  this  opinion. 
(Da  Stmultaie,  r/uam  l'lato  cum  Xcnophonte  excr- 
cuuse  ftrtur,  Bcml ,  1811.)    After  these  preliminary 
observations,  the  philosopher  enters  moro  directly  on 
his  subject  in  the  fourth  book.    He  treats  at  first  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  basis  of  every  well-regu- 
lated slate.    The  fifth  book  contains  the  elements 
of  social  order,  the  duties  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  children,  the  duties 
of  citizens  and  of  strangers.    He  then  considers 
the  political  form  of  the  state  that  is  to  be  founded. 
Plato,  if  he  is  the  author  of  the  work,  renounces  in  it 
all  the  chimeras  of  his  youth,  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  women  and  children.    In  tho  sixth  book 
he  treats  of  magistrates,  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  of 
slavery  ;  in  the  seventh  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  the  eighth  of  public  festivals  and  of  commerce  ;  in 
the  ninth  of  crimes ;  in  tho  tenth  of  religion  ;  in  the 
eleventh  of  contracts,  testaments,  \<-  ;  in  the  twelfth 
of  various  topic*,  such  as  military  discipline,  oaths, 
right  of  property,  prescription,  «Scc. — Every  page  of 
the  Laws  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless, the  Jaws  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
this  philosopher,  who  cites  them  by  name,  expresses 
no  doubts  whatever  as  to  their  authenticity.    The  dif- 
ference of  style  between  this  work  and  some  other 
productions  of  Plato  may  be  easily  explained  bv  the 
dirTcrenee  of  age.    Ast  objects,  that  Plato  himself  de- 
dsfse  the  Republic,  Timeus,  snd  Cntias  to  be  his 
last  works,  and  that  after  this  ho  will  write  a  dialogue, 
in  which  Hermogenes  ahall  lie  the  speaker.    Now,  as 
the  Cntias  appears  to  have  been  never  finished,  and  as 
the  Hermogenes  was  not  written.  Ast  concludes  that 
Plato  did  not  compose  the  dialogue  of  the  Laws. 
(  Att,  I'lalon't  Lcbcn  und  Srhnften,  p.  379,  seqq  ) 
P*.«*.3,  however,  does  not  exactly  say  what  Ast  makes 
him  assert.    Ho  merely  speaks  of  the  Tunnis  and 
Cntias  as  forming  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  Re- 
public, and  announces  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
the  Hermogenes.  without,  however,  assuring  us  that 
this  will  be  his  last  work.    May  we  not  suppose  that 
it  was)  the  composition  of  a  work  as  considerable  •■  | 


|  this  of  the  Laws  that  called  off  the  attention  of  the 
author  from  his  design  of  writing  the  Hermogenes  ? — 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  ua  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
before  publishing  his  Laws,  and  that  Philip  of  Opus, 
one  of  his  disciples,  gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript, 
which  he  found  among  his  master's  tablets.    This  cu- 
rious accoubt,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  life  when  Plato  wrote  the  work  in  question,  baa  fur- 
nished Ast  with  a  new  hypothesis.    He  thinks  that 
some  disciple  of  Plato  fabricated  the  Laws  to  serve  aa 
a  supplement  to  the  Republic.    The  authenticity  of 
the  work,  on  the  other  band,  has  been  supported  by 
Thiersch,  in  his  critique  on  the  work  of  Ast  ( Wtm. 
Jahrb.),  and  in  a  prize  essay  by  Dillhey,  Gotttng., 
1820,  4to.  —  16.   '¥. ztropie,  iy  viKTtpivdc  <n /./«)  of, 
"  Epinomis,  or  the  Nocturnal  Assembly  "    This  dia- 
logue farms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Laws.  It 
treats  of  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  magistrates, 
who  are  to  act  as  guardians  of  the  laws  and  conserv- 
ators of  the  constitution.    Diogenes  Laertius  (3,  37) 
says  that  Philip  of  Opus  was  regarded  as  the  author 
of  the  Epinomis,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  might  be  tempted  to  add 
to  it  something  of  his  own.    (Compare  Sfuidas,  s.  ?>. 
$t?.6oopoc . ) — 17.  Mrvuv,  if  ittpi  aptrije,  '•  Mcnon,  or 
concerning  Virtue."    Various  questions  started  in  the 
Protagoras,  Pbsdrus,  Gorgias,  and  Pha?don,  are  de- 
veloped more  fully  in  this  piece :  they  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Can  virtue  be  made 
a  subject  of  instruction."    The  Menon  contains  men- 
tion of  a  fact  (p.  90,  A.,  ed.  Stepk  )  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  at  leaat  six  yeara  after  the  death 
of  Socrates.    The  philosopher  just  mentioned  blames, 
in  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  the  Thehan  Ismeniaa 
for  having  enriched  himself  with  the  gold  of  Persian 
this  fact  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  96th  Olym- 
piad (394  B.C.),  and  is  one  with  which  Socrates 
could  not  have  been  acquainted     (Bbrkh,  ad  Mm  ,  p. 
46. — Id.,  de  Snnult.,  dtc,  p.  24,  26. — Schleicrmaeher, 
Uebersets.  Flat.,  vol.  2,  pt.  I,  p.  356,  seqq.— On  the 
opposito  side  of  the  question,  consult  Buttmann,  ad 
Mcnon.,  ed.  3,  p.  48 — Stallbuum,  ad  Mcnon.,  p.  103, 
scqq.)    Socher  maintains  the  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue against  Ast.    On  the  tendency  of  the  piece,  and 
the  period  whence  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaum, 
in  the  valuable  Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  the  Me- 
non ;  and,  on  the  difficult  mathematical  paasage,  Moll- 
weide,  in  hia  "  Commrntationcs  tres  Mathematico~ 
Philological,"  Lips.,  1813;  and  also  Wex,  in  hia 
"  Commcntatto  de  loco  Mathematico  in  Platonis  Me- 
nont,"  Lips.,  1825.    The  student  is  also  referred  to 
the  Philolog.  Lttleraturblatt  zvr  AUgem.  Schulxeit' 
ung.,  Jahrg.,  1827,  2te  Abtheil.  No.  5,  where  the 
merits  of  Kliigel,  Wolf,  Muller.  Gedike,  Schleierma- 
chcr,  Buttmann,  Mollweidc,  Wex,  and  other  scholara, 
in  elucidating  this  same  passage,  are  respectively 
weighed  — 18.  EvfrVdiJ/ioc.  r)  ipiariKOt,  "  Eu thy tl emus, 
or  the  Dtsputcr."    In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Cnto  the  conversation  which  no  has  had  with  two 
sophists  of  tho  Eristic  school,  named  Euthydcmua  and 
Dionysodorus.    He  ridicules  with  great  spirit  the  falae 
syllogisms  and  captious  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  school. — As  a  piece  of  compoeition,  this 
dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Plato's.  Schlei- 
crinacber  admires  its  vivacity,  and  Aat,  who  regards 
it  as  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  is  superior  tc 
many  of  the  productiona  of  Plato. — 19.  Xapuidnc,  t) 
—tpi  au^poavvnc,  "  Charmidcs,  or  concerning  Temper- 
ancc."    Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
too  much  subtlety,  the  definitions  which  the  young 
Charmides  gives  of  temperance  or  moderation  Al- 
though this  dialogue  is  not  without  merit,  Socher 
adds  himself  to  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it 
aa  supposititious.    Schleicrmacher  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.    (Consult  Ochmann,  "  Charmidcs  Plutonia 
qui  ftrtur  dialogue  num  sit  genuinus  quanta," 
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tfrrtl ,  1826  )— 20.  Avote,  %  nepi  Su.iac,  «  Lysis,  or 
•oneerning  Friendship."  The  author  here  treats,  with- 
in' coming  to  any  decision,  a  quest/  >n  which  has  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  both  of  ancient  ami  mod- 
era  philosophers,  namely,  "  What  produces  friend- 
ship and  loveV  (Plato's  and  Aristotle's  ideas  on 
friendship  are  finely  given  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  Neuen  Vesta  ")  According  to  Dio- 
genes Laertius  (3,  24),  Socrates,  on  hearing  this  dia- 
logue read,  exclaimed,  "  By  Hercules !  bow  many 
tilings  dors  this  young  man  falsely  report  of  me  !" 
Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Plato's 
youth  Schleiermacher  regards  tin*  dialogue  as  au- 
thentic. Ast  and  Socher  reject  it. — 21.  'AXmSiaSnc 
•  fiti'uv,  $  wept  fx'utuc  ivOpuirov,  "  The  first  (or 
greater)  AUibiadts,  or  concerning  the  Xaiure  of  Man  " 
The  second  meml>cr  of  this  title,  added  by  the  com- 
mentators, does  not  suit  the  subject.  The  dialogue 
baa  reference  merely  to  Alcibtades,  who,  young  and 
presumptuous,  without  knowledge  and  without  experi- 
ence, ic  on  the  point  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
people  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Socrates  directs  him  to  study  hrst  the  principles  of 
law  and  politics.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  attachment  which  Socrates  had 
for  this  young  man,  an  attachment  which  made  him 
so  desirous  of  correcting  his  faults. — As  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
light,  certain  commentators  have  discovered  in  this 
expression  the  germe,  as  they  think,  of  the  system  of 
emanation,  in  which  God  is  light  arid  matter  is  dark- 
ness.—  Schleiermacher  considers  this  production  as 
supposititious. — 22.  \XKt6tddne  /}',  %  irepi  irpooevxvC, 
"  The  second  Ah  ihiades,  or  concerning  Prayer."  Soc- 
rates shows  Alcioiades  the  emptiness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  the  prayers  winch  mortals  address  to  the  di- 
vinity, unable  as  they  are  to  tell  whether  the  things 
for  which  they  pray  will  tarn  to  their  advantage  or 
not.  Socher  declares  against  this  dialogue. — 23. 
Mevefevor,  ij  iiriTtifioc,  "  Menctenus,  or  the  Funeral 
Oration."  This  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
Athenians  who  had  died  for  their  country,  is  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Aspasia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ber-n 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part  The  end 
of  Plato,  in  composing  this  satirical  piece,  was,  with- 
out doubt,  to  show  that  oratory  was  not  a  verv  diffi- 
cult art.  Bockh  very  acutely  maintains,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Minos,  that  Plato,  in  many  of  his  dia- 
logues, comes  forth  in  a  polemic  attitude  against  the 
celebrated  Lvsias,  and  especially  n  his  Mctiexenua. 
( Hockh.  ad  Mm.,  p.  182,  seqq  )  The  events  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  Athens,  which  arc  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dialogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  concluded  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.  This  anachronism,  which  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  satirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schleiermacher  to  regard  as  supposititious  the  ban- 
ning and  end  of  the  dialogue.  Schleiermacher'* 
ion,  which  ia  also  that  of  Ast,  and  which  was  first 
started  by  Schlegel,  in  Wielaud's  Atlische  Museum 
(vol.  I,  pt.  2,  p.  262,  seqq  .),  has  foond  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  his  edition  of  the  Mencxenus,  Colon. 
Agnpp  ,  1824  — 24.  Au^wr.  rj  irepi  Avipeiac,  "  Ijaches, 
or  concerning  Bravery  "  The  author  ahows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  bravery  properly  is  :  his  principal 
object,  however,  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  education  of  the  young  to  mere  bodily 
exercises. — 25.  'I>7r«'ar  pti^uv,  fj  irepi  roil  rcsjJUA, 
"  The  greater  Hippias,  or  concerning  what  is  Beauti- 
ful." A  piece  of  banter  against  the  sophist  Hippias 
— 26.  'lirm'ar  6  1?mttuv,  r)  irepi  r(/ev6ovc,  "Hippias 
the  Less,  or  concerning  Falsehood  "  In  order  to  ridi- 
cule more  effectually  the  vanity  of  Hippias,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  all  sciences  and  all  arts,  so 
as  to  boast  that  he  carried  nothing  about  him  that  was 
not  his  own  manufacture,  ia  his  clothing,  his  ring, 
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dec.,  Socrates  proves  that  this  universal  groins  ■  not 
able  to  maintain,  with  any  success,  a  thesis  etidrntW 
true.    The  captious  reasonings  in  which  be  entangla 
his  adversary,  extort  from  the  latter  a  proportion 
manifestly  false,  namely,  that  a  be  ia  preferable  to  tot 
truth.  —  27.  E  vb\  <ppw,  f)  nepi  own,  44  Buthffhm, 
or  concerning  Piety."    This  dialogue,  written  after 
the  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  before  his  condeeioe- 
tion,  appears  to  have  a  double  end  ;  first,  to  etuWw. 
by  the  principles  of  dialectics  the  idea  of  piety,  «bm 
Socrates  numbered  among  the  cardinal  virtue*,  be: 
of  which  only  a  passing  notice  is  taken  id  um  pmi- 
oua  dialogues  ;  and,  secondly,  tbat  of  defending  Sat- 
iates against  the  charge  of  irreligion.    Plato  eaowi 
the  falaity  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  tat 
even  by  the  priests,  in  relation  to  what  was  agree*- 
ble  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  religious  duties  of  men, 
and  he  justifies  Socrates  by  showing  tbat  it  wis  ash 
on  this  ground  the  philosopher  attacked  the  national  re- 
ligion.   The  interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  a  cstum 
Euthyphron,  who,  from  a  sense  of  religious  doty,  •oboe- 
derstood  by  him,  was  induced  to  become  the  accost*  of 
his  own  father.    Socrates  compels  him  to  confess  lata 
he  'loos  not  even  know  in  what  rc.imous  dim  corvi- 
ne ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vulgar  entertain  d 
the  Deity  ;  but,  unhappily,  he  is  satisfied  with  uiros- 
ing  down,  without  thinking  of  building  up  again,  lot  at 
puts  nothing  in  the  place  of.  the  system  which  ba  hat 
prostrated  ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  howe*tr, 
to  have  done  this,  under  the  circumstances  of  lascaet 
The  light  tone  in  which  the  process  against  8ocnu» 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  show  that  his  (ntndi  de- 
ceived themselves  as  to  the  result.  —  Ast  attacks  lb 
authenticity  of  this  dialogue,  on  the  ground  pruvcinaB* 
of  its  not  continuing  anv  one  speculative  view,  dig- 
gers, on  the  contrary,  has  defended  i),  in  bis 
mentatio  in  Platonts  Fiithi/parentm,^  Rostock,  ISA 
4to  — 28.  'luv,  %  irepi  'l/uutoc,  "Jon,  or  csmcentf 
the  Iliad"  (more  correctly,©/ Poetic  Enthusiasm)  Tbs 
interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  Inn,  the  latter*  ast"* 
of  Ephesus,  and  one  of  those  rhapsodtsis  who  roaeetl 
through  Greece,  reciting  the  poems  of  Homer.  H« 
od.  and  other  great  masters  of  the  art.    Much  dinVi- 
ence  of  opinion  has  prevailed  in  relation  both  to  tot 
merit  of  this  dialogue  and  the  object  which  P»» 
had  in  view  in  composing  it     Sydenham  (Synapsis* 
or  General  views,  of  the  Works  of  Plato,  Load-,  US', 
4to)  and  Arnaud  (Mem.  de  f  Acad,  des  Inser.to-* 
vol  37,  p.  1,  seqq  )  consider  this  production  aakw 
led  at  the  poets,  "  those  eternal  enemies  of  trott 
As  Halo,  however,  was  afraid  of  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  this  irascible  class  of  persons,  he  otb 
attacked,  say  the  wntera  just  named,  the  rbtpso- 
diats.    Socher  also  viewa  this  dialogue  in  tbe  I  ^ 
of  a  satire  against  poets.    Some  commentators,  an 
the  other  hand,  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  lot  f 
ing  so  fsr  in  order  to  discover  Plato's  object :  *  •** 
to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  the  blinded  edmtitfl* 
poetry,  which  ia  aa  distinctly  opposed  to  truth  *»lbj 
false  logic  of  the  sophists.    (Platonts  Ion.  ed. 
Lips  ,  1822,  8vo  )  —  2»  ItMepdrove  airo)u»yiu,  "ft" 
fence  of  Soeratet."    Diogenes  Laertius  (2,  41)  »> 
forms  us,  (hat  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Sec- 
rates  before  his  judge*,  but  that  the  latter  refused  «» 
hear  mm.    The  present  piece,  written  after  •b*0^'™ 
of  Socrates,  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory.  M" 
an  iloge  pronounced,  as  it  were,  before  all  Gretas 
Placed  in  the  mouth  of  him  whom  it  undertakes 
fend,  it  combines  simplicity  and  modesty  with 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  man  deli»M4a» 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  when  he  i«  snackac 
by  the  wicked.    We  learn,  indeed,  froan 
that  this  was  precisely  the  tone  in  which  Seers'* 
dressed  his  judges,  and  tbat,  instead  mi  deigning  »  *" 
fnte  the  charges  alleged  against  him,  be  rocrejy 
ad  to  their  view  the  history  of  his  past  life,  Dutf** 
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of  Halir arnasjus  calls  this  production  a  eulogium  un- 
der the  form  of  an  apology  (cd.  Rcitke,  vol  6,  p.  29ft, 
358  Bockh  mainUms,  that  Plato  wrote  the  "  De- 
fence of  Socrates"  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  tbe 
one  composed  by  Lysias ;  and  be  refers  to  Plutarch 
(X  Oral.  VU  —Op  ,  cd.  Retake,  vol.  9,  p.  324).  Aet, 
on  the  contrary,  remarks  that  Plutarch  appears  rather 
to  have  had  in  his  eve  the  oration  of  Lysias  mentioned 
in  the  Pha*drus.  (Bockk,  ad  Mm,  p.  182.—^*/,  Pla- 
tans Lcben,  dec,  p.  492.  —  Compare  Beck,  Comment. 
Socut.  Pktlolog.  Lipt.,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  28.)— 30. 
K,i.  r«i .  i,  irepi  vrpaKreoi',  "  Cnto,  or  concerning  the 
Duty  of  a  Citizen."  The  scene  of  this  dialogue  be- 
tween Cnto  and  Socrates  is  in  the  prison  where  the 
latter  is  confined,  during  the  interval  between  his  con- 
demnation and  death.  Cnto  advises  htm  to  fly,  and 
hints  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  has  been  bribed  by 
him,  and  that  all  things  are  ready  for  his  escape.  Soc- 
rates, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  it  is  not  allow- 
ed a  citixen  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  authority 
a  Inch  has  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  the  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  he  has  bound  himself  to  obey  the  laws 
of  bis  country.  Not  only  Asl,  but  another  writer  also, 
has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  dialogue.  (Del- 
bruck,  Sokratcs,  Koln  .  1819,  8vo.)  It  has  found,  how- 
ever, vigorous  supporters  in  Thiersch,  Socher,  and  Bre- 
tni.  (Philologischc  Beytr'dge  aut  dcr  Schicciz.,  Zurich, 
18 1 9,  8»o,  p.  143. ) — 3 1 .  6t(i>^f,  #  irepi  ooctiae,  "  The- 
ages,  or  concerning  Wisdom."  Demodocus  having 
brought  to  Socrates  his  son  Thcages,  desirous  of  learn- 
ing that  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  one  is  lilted  for  gov- 
erning the  slate,  Socrates  declines  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  his  Ge- 
nius, without  whose  approbation  nothing  that  he  might 
undertake  would  succeed.  The  end  of  the  dialogue 
is  to  show  that  the  method  of  Socrates  differs  from  that 
of  tbe  sophists,  in  that  the  former  gives  no  regular  in- 
struction to  bis  disciples,  but  forms  them  to  virtue  in 
his  society  and  by  his  converse.  This  dialogue  con- 
tains some  very  fine  passages.  Schleiermachcr  re- 
gards it  as  supposititious.  —  32.  'Avrepaorat,  "The 
Rivals"  also  entitled  'Epaorai,  i)  irepi  oi'/.oooc>tac, 
'•  The  Loreri,  or  concerning  Philosophy."  A  very 
feeble  dialogue,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
Socrates  estimated  virtue  and  justice  above  every- 
thing else,  and  cared  very  little  for  purely  speculative 
researches.  —  33.  'lirrrapxoc,  ^  Ti"koKep6^e,  "  Hippar- 
chut,  or  the  Lover  of  Gam  "  This  dialogue,  which  is 
Tery  probably  mutilated,  is  deficit  nt  in  plan.  It  treats 
of  the  false  ideas  that  men  entertain  respecting  the  ac- 
quisition and  love  of  gain.  The  author  advances  in 
tbe  course  of  it  some  historical  paradoxes.  Socher, 
who  defends  several  dialogues  against  the  attacka  of 
Schleicrmacher  and  Asl,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
and  also  with  Wolf  (Prolcgom.  ad  Horn.,  p.  cliv.),  that 
ibis  is  not  one  of  Plato's  productions  Valckenacr 
(ad  Herod  ,  5,  65)  had  already  expressed  the  same 
Opinion.  —  34.  Mivuc,  7  nrpi  vouov,  "  Minos,  or  con- 
cerning Late."  Socrates  discourses,  in  this  dialogue, 
with  a  certain  Minos  on  the  nature  of  law,  which  he 
takes,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  as  the  rule  of  all  our 
actions.  We  here  find  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine  of  modern  philosophers  respecting  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  moral  law.  The  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue has  been  ably  attacked  by  Bockh,  with  whom 
Socher  agrees  (Bockh,  Comment,  in  Platonit  dialog, 
out  vulgo  mscribttur  Mm.,  etc.,  Haltc,  1806,  4to  )-— 
35.  K?.eiToQuv.  1j  TporpczTiKQc.,  "  Clitophon,  or  the  Ex- 
hortation." This  discourse,  tn  which  the  naturo  of 
virtue  is  investigated,  is  not  entire.  Stephens  and 
Serranus  (De  Serres)  reject  it  from  the  list  of  Plato's 
works. — We  will  now  give  the  titles  of  eight  other 
productions,  also  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  but 
which  bear  so  openly  upon  their  fronts  the  stamp  of 
falsification,  that  the  ancients  themselves,  though 
sometimes  far  from  scrupulous  in  matters  of  crili- 
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cism,  regarded  them  as  strangers  to  Plato.    1.  'Ept>£- 

lac,  f/  'Epaoiorparoc,  r)  irepi  irXovrov,  "  Etyxias, 
or  Eratittratut,  or  concerning  Wealth."  Diogenes 
Laerlius  already  regarded  this  dialogue  as  spurious 
(3,  62).    It  is  the  same  that  is  sometimes  ascribed 

to  vEschmes  Socralicus.  —  2  'A?Jtvvv,  i/  irepi  uera- 
fiopctuotijc,  "  Halcyon,  or  concerning  Metamorpho- 
tit."  This  dialogue,  which  is  found  also  among  the 
worka  of  Lucian,  treats  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  Di- 
ogenes attributes  it  to  the  academician  Leo.  —  3.  2<a- 
t  O'.f.  tj  nepi  tov  fiovXevtov'ai,  "Sisyphus,  or  concerning 
Deliberation."  —  4.  'Afr'ojor,  ij  nepi  tiavarov,  "Axio- 
chut,  or  concerning  Death."  This  dialogue  is  one  of 
those  ascribed  to  iEschiucs,  or  Xenocrales  of  Chal- 
cedon.  (Bockh,  Praf.  in  Sim.  Socrat.  dial.,  p.  vi. — 
Wyttenbach,  Philomath.,  pt.  2,  p.  37.)— 6.  AnpodoKoe, 
r't  irepi  tov  ovpbov'keveoBai,  "  Demodocut,  or  concern- 
ing Consultation." — 6.  "Opoi,  "  Defimtiont."  As- 
cribed also  to  Speusippus. — 7.  Hepi  dperrjc,  ti  iidax- 
rov,  "  Concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  it  a  thing  to  be 
taught  "  This  dialogue  resembles  the  Menon  ;  it 
treats  of  (be  same  subject,  but  less  in  detail,  and  with 
some  difference  of  manner.  Socher  regards  it  as  the 
first  sketch,  or  else  an  imperfect  edition,  of  the  Men- 
on, and  he  therefore  places  it  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato.  Lc  Clerc  attributes  it  to  yEschmes. 
(JEtchmu  Socrat.,  Dial ,  Amtt.,  1711.) — 8.  Ilrpt  it- 
Koiov,  "Concerning  Justice  "  In  1806,  Bockh  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  Minos  of  Plato,  tending 
to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Schleicrmacher,  adopted 
by  Wolf,  was  correct,  which  made  this  production  to 
be  a  spurious  one.  lie  advanced  also  a  peculiar  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  author  of  the  work.  Diogenes 
Laerlius  (2,  122)  informs  us,  that  Socrates  was  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  the  ahop  of  a  certain  shoemaker 
or  currier,  named  Simon,  for  the  purpose  of  discours- 
ing there  with  bis  friends  ;  that  this  Simon  was  accus- 
tomed to  commit  to  writing  all  that  he  could  remem- 
ber of  these  conversations  ;  and  that  he  afterward  pub- 
lished thirty  three  of  these  dialogues,  smong  which 
were  four  with  the  following  titles  :  llepi  vapor,  "Of 
Late ;"  Ilrpi  QiXotepioie,  "  Of  the  Love  of  Gain ;" 
lit  ft  iitaiov,  "  Of  Justice  f  and  llepi  uptrqc,  "  Of 
Virtue."  He  adds,  that  Simon  was  the  first  who 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socratic  conversations,  and 
that,  from  the  rank  in  life  of  the  one  who  gave  them 
to  the  world,  they  were  called  X*vn*oi  btuXoyoi, 
"  The  Shoemaker-dialogues,"  and  from  their  contents, 
Socratic."  Ast,  however,  regards  the  epithet  okvu- 
koc,  here,  as  indicating  something  "  low"  or  "  mean." 
(Compare  Hcwdorff,  ad  Charmid  ,  p.  83  )  Bockb, 
after  having  shown  that  the  dialogue  entitled  Minos 
originally  bore  the  appellation  letpi  vouov,  and  the 
Hipparchus  that  of  irepi  ^iXotepioie,  concludes  that 
these  two  dialogues,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  published  by  Simon  This  hy- 
pothesis having  met  with  no  opponents  during  three 
years  (whether  it  was  that  the  conclusion  seemed  a 
plausible  one,  or  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  sceptical  spirit  that  distinguishes  tbe  literature  of 
Germany),  Bockh  grew  bolder,  and  in  1810  actually 
gave  to  the  world  these  two  dialogues,  entitled  irepi 
uperiic  and  nepi  dmaiuv,  under  the  name  of  Simon  tbe 
Socratic  ("  Simontt  Socrattci,  ut  vulttur.  dtalogi  if., 
de  lege,  de  lucri  cupidme,  de  jutto,  ac  de  vtrtute.  Ad- 
dtti  tunt  mcerti  auctortt  dtalogi  Eryxia  ei  Axiochus. 
Grata  recentuit,  et  prafatwnrm  crittcam  pramttit  A. 
Bockh,"  Heidelb.,  1810, 8vo).  His  whole  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  refuted  by  Letronne.  (Journal 
det  Savant,  1820,  p.  675,  ttqq.) — There  cxiats  also, 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  a  correspondence  which 
would  be  one  of  great  interest  if  it  really  came  from  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  because  it  contains  parlicu 
lars  of  an  historical,  as  well  as  political  and  philosoph- 
ical, nature.  These  Letters,  some  of  which  are  ol 
considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the  visits  mads 
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by  Plato  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigues  of  which  this 
•aland  was  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the  tyranny 
of  the  younger  Dionyaioa  end  the  movements  of  Dion. 
The  correspondence  in  question  appears  to  have  been 
published  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Plato  with  the 
view  of  exculpating  their  master  and  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syracuse.  Cicero 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  these  letters 
being  genuine,  and  he  cites  one  of  them  as  "praelara 
eputola  Platonur  (Tuie.  Dup,  5,  36.)  The  fol- 
lowing modern  scholars  have  denied  their  authenticity : 
Mcincn,  Commcntat.  Sac.,  Gott.,  1783,  p.  51,  teqq. — 
Groddeck,  Lttcratur-Gctchtckle. — Tiedemann,  Grieck- 
tnland*  er*le  Pktlotopktn,  p.  476,  *tqq.—A*t,  Pla- 
tan* Leben  und  Srknften,  p  37f»,  teqq. — Seeker, 
Ueber  Platon*  Schnfirn,  Munthcn,  1820  — In  de- 
fence of  their  genuineness  we  may  name,  Sckloner, 
Plato*  Brief*  ubertettt  (Sckmtd  und  Sntll,  Pkilo*. 
Joum.,  vol.  2,  p.  3,  Gie**en,  1795). — Tennemann, 
Lehren  und  Metnungen  der  Sokratiker,  p.  17,  *eqq. 
— Id.,  Syitem  der  Plat.  I' kilos.,  p.  106,  acqq. — Mor- 
g*n*tern,  Eniwurf  von  Plato*  Leben,  eke. — Grimm, 
De  Eputoiu  Platoni*,  an  genuina  vel  tupporititite 
tint,  Berol.,  1816. — We  have  six  lives  of  Plato  re- 
maining, three  others  by  Speusippue,  Porphyry,  and 
Aristoxenua  being  lost.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
six  lives  is  that  by  Apuleiua,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
work,  "  De  kabitudme  doctrinarum  ct  de  nativitate 
Platoni*."  The  other  five  are  written  in  Greek  ;  of 
these,  one  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  is  found  in 
the  third  book  of  his  compilation  ;  another  is  by  Olym- 
piodoras,  and  ie  given  at  the  heed  of  bis  commentary  on 
the  first  Alcibiaoes  ;  the  third  ia  by  Hesychius  of  Mi- 
letus ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  anonymous.  All  these 
livea  are  scanty  and  crowded  with  fables.  Two  of  the 
best  modern  biographies  of  the  philosopher  are  those 
of  Tennemann  and  Ast.  The  former  of  these  has 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andovcr,  and  forms 
part  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Selection*  from  German  Lit- 
erature, by  B.  B.  Edward*  and  E.  A  Park,  Profea- 
tor*  Tkeol.  Sen.  Andover,"  1839.  Vsluable  mate- 
rials have  been  obtained  by  us,  from  this,  for  our  bi- 
ographical aketch  of  Plato.  The  commentaries  on 
Plato  are  still  numerous,  though  very  many  have  been 
lost.  A  Plstonic  Lexicon  by  Timcus  has  come  down 
to  us,  of  which  Ruhnken  published  an  excellent  edi- 
tion in  1764 ;  and  to  the  same  modern  scholar  we 
owfl  the  publication  of  some  vslusble  Plstonic  scholia 
(Lvgd.  Bat ,  1800,  8vo).  A  new  edition  of  the  Lex- 
icon of  Timaeus,  by  Koch,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic 
presa  in  1828. — Of  the  MSS.  of  Plato,  two  possess 
great  value  on  account  of  their  early  date.  One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  and  is  at  present  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  being  known  ambng  ila 
collection  of  MSS.  as  No.  1807.  Tho  other  is  the 
celebrated  one  brought  over  from  Greece  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  the  well  known  traveller.  It  is  now  in  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  Thia  ia  the  earlier  of 
the  two,  having  been  written  in  896  A.D.  It  contains 
the  first  twenty-four  dialogues,  with  the  titles  precisely 
aa  they  are  given  in  the  Basle  edition  of  1 634.  In  the 
margin  are  written  scholia  in  a  very  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  is  on  vellum.  In  1812,  Professor  Gaisford 
published  an  account  of  it,  in  hia  M  Catalogu*,  rive 
Notitia  Manuteriptorum.  qui  a  eel.  E.  D.  Clarke  com- 
parati,  m  Bibliotheca  Bodlnana  adtcrvantur,"  Ac, 
Ozon.,  1812, 4to.  In  1820,  the  same  scholar  publish- 
ed a  collation  of  the  same,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectio- 
net  Platonic*,"  dec.,  Oxon.,  8vo— The  works  of 
Plato  were  first  published,  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, by  Aldua  Manotius,  at  Venice,  in  1513.  The 
commentaries  of  Serranus  and  Ficinus,  the  former  of 
which  accompany  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens  of  1576. 
end  the  latter  that  printed  at  Lyons  in  1590,  are  very 
vaiuable ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  are  to  be  read  with 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  after  the  model  of  the  Altun- 
drean  school,  frequently,  in  bis  Argument*,  mi»rtprt- 
sents  the  design  of  his  sothor,  and  in  his  Trraioa  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  the  original ;  snd  Serrano*,  for 
want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doclnac  at 
his  author,  and  through  the  influence  of  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  scholastic  system  of  theology,  tome 
times  gives  an  incorrect  and  injudicious  explanation 
of  the  text. — Among  the  most  useful  edition*  ef  it* 
entire  works  of  Plato,  the  following  may  be  tnonxr- 
ated :  The  Btpont  edition,  12  vola.  8vo,  I781-17M, 
that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1816-1818.  10  vols  8to;  that 
of  Ast,  1819-1840.  still  in  s  course  of  publication,  at 
which  the  text  and  some  volomes  of  the  coniBMOtaty 
hare  appeared,  Lip*.,  12  vols.  8vo ;  it  is  duff- 
ed, however,  by  numerous  typographical  errors j  lbs 
London  variorum  edition,  containing  selectiona  frwn 
thirty-'four  commentaries,  and  published  under  tat 
care  of  G  B  urges,  Land  ,  1826,  11  vols.8ro;  aai 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best,  that  of 
Stallbaum,  still  m  a  course  of  publication,  sod  form- 
ing part  of  Jacobs'*  and  Rost'e  "  Bibliotheca  Grata,* 
Lip*.,  1827-1840.  8  vola  8vo  —  Of  the  select  oav 
logues  of  Plato,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  HeiwfrrX 
Hrrol .,  1802-1810,  4  vols.  8vo,  a  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1827,  under  the  care  of  Butuosna, 
Berol.,  4  vols.  Of  separate  dialogues  numerooi  eoV 
tions  have  been  given  by  various  eminent  scbolan,  fa 
an  account  of  which  consult  Scholl,  Gttck.  der  Gnrci 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  624,  *eqq  ,  and  Hoffmann,  Let  8s* 
ograpk.,  vol.  3,  p.  285  —  The  best  translation!  «f 
Plato  are,  the  German  one  of  Schleiermacber,  Berha, 
1817-1828, 3  vols  in  0, 8vo,  left  uncompleted  in  cor  * 
qoence  of  the  death  of  the  author ;  and  the  French  »e> 
aion  of  Victor  Cousin,  Pari*,  1821-1840, 13  vols  8va 
— For  some  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  what  is  calks 
the  New  Platonic  school,  consult  the  article  Al«»oin- 
na  Scbola. — II.  A  comic  writer,  who  flourished  iboot 
the  period  of  Socratcs's  death.  He  composed  tstaty 
comedies.  Suidas,  Plutarch,  and  Atheoco*  cite  t 
much  larger  number,  but  a  part  of  these  piece*  hekac 
to  another  Plato,  a  writer  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
who  lived  about  a  century  after  the  former.  TV  «*■ 
eient  writers  praise  him  as  well  aa  Cratmus  for  clear- 
ness or  perspicuity  (Xaftirporn^).  Hu  patriotic  ten* 
ings  led  him  frequently  to  stuck  the  corrupt  drat- 
goguea  of  the  day,  such  as  Cleon,  Hyperbolu*.  Ck* 
prion,  and  others.  He  gave  hia  name  to  a  particoto 
kind  of  metre.  The  fragments  of  this  writer  are  »  » 
found  in  the  collection  of  Grotius.  Consult  u*» 
Mnnckc,  Curat  Crttiea*  in  Comicorum  frtfmtrJt « 
Athcnao  tertata,  Berol.,  1814.  (SekidL  Hut  U 
Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  91.)— III.  A  comic  poet,  called.  f«*»- 
Unction'  aake  from  the  preceding,  the  younger.  h» 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  separate  hi»  nm*» 
from  those  of  the  elder  comic  poet  of  the  same  nuse. 
He  flourished  about  300  B.C.  (Sc«W,  But  l* 
Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  1 14.) 

PLAUniNCs,  FoLvtos,  a  native  of  Africa,  am  » 
relative,  according  to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Scpttouw 
Sevcrus.  Other  accounts,  however,  made  him  to  ti« 
been  of  obscure  origin,  and  to  have  been  bani*hea  tor 
seditious  conduct,  as  well  as  many  acts  of  a  crtromal 
nature.  In  his  banishment,  according  to  these  bwr 
authorities,  he  became  acquainted  with  Severn*, 
aome  years  after  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  («*" 
rodian,  3.  10.)  When  Severus  attained  to  tf*  **• 
ereijrntv,  Plautianns  was  rapidly  advanced  to  BJLluf 
and  power,  and  became  eventually  prrtorun  prelect 
Statues  were  erected  to  htm  both  at  Rome  and  it  W 
provinces,  as  well  by  individuals  as  bv  the  scrV*  it- 
self. The  soldier*  and  senator*  alike  swore  by  W 
fortune,  as  had  been  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  o«* 
isnus,  and  he  wanted  but  little  to  be  eqoal  m  r*(r 
with  feveroa.   {Dio  Cat,.,  75,  15.)  » 
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charged  with  having  nude  use  of  hia  exorbitant  power 
to  oppress  the  people,  and  to  excite  the  vindictive 
passiona  of  hia  master.  By  the  marriage  of  hit  daugh- 
ter Ptautilla  with  Caracalla,  who  had  already,  for  aome 
years,  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Augusta*,  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance luto  the  imperial  household;  where  hia  pride, 
and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  emper- 
or, rendered  hint  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Being  at  last  accused  privately  to  the  emperor  of  aim- 
ing st  the  succession,  he  was  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  the 
order  of  Caracalla,  in  the  presence  of  Severos.  Plau- 
tills  was  banished  by  Severus,  along  with  her  brother 
Plautua,  to  the  island  of  Lipara,  where,  seven  years 
after,  she  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla,  A.D. 
81 1.  (Herodwn,  3,  10  —  Du>  Co*:,  76,  14,  ttqq.— 
Sptrtuw.,  VU.  Sev.) 

Plautvs,  M  Accrt/*,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  the 
eon  of  a  freednian,  and  bom  at  Saraina,  a  town  of  Um- 
bri*.  about  525  A.U.C.  He  waa  called  Plautua  from 
hia  splay-feet,  a  defect  common  to  the  Umbriana. 

urned  hia  attention  to  the  stage,  he  soon 
a  considerable  fortune  by  the  popularity  of  bis 
i ;  but,  by  risking  it  in  trade,  or  spending  it,  ac- 
cording to  others,  on  the  splendid  theatrical  dresses 
which  Tie  wore  as  an  actor,  and  theatrical  amusements 
being  little  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  famine  then 
prevailing  at  Rome,  he  was  quickly  reduced  to  aucb 
necessity  as  forced  him  to  labour  in  a  mill  for  his 
daily  support.  (AuIum  GelUtu,  N.  A.,  8,  3.)  Many 
of  hia  plays  were  written  in  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and,  of  course,  have  not  obtained  all  the 
perfection  which  might  Otherwise  have  resulted  from 
Lis  increased  knowledge  of  life  and  hia  long  practice 
in  the  dramatic  art.  Twenty  plays  of  this  writer  have 
come  down  to  us.  But,  besides  these,  a  number  of 
comedies  now  loat  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Au- 
to* Gelliua  (N.  A.,  3,  3)  mentions  that  there  were 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  playa  which,  in  his  age 
passed  under  the  name  of  Plautua  ;  and  of  these  nearly 
forty  titles,  with  a  few  scattered  fragments,  still  remain 
From  the  time  of  Varro  to  that  of  Aulua  Gelliua,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion what  plays  were  genuine;  and  it  appears  that  the 
best-informed  critics  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  great  proportion  of  those  comedies  which  vulgarly 
passed  for  the  productions  of  Plautua  were  spurious 
Such  a  vast  number  were  probably  ascribed  to  him 
from  his  being  the  head  and  founder  of  a  great  drarnat 
•e  school ;  so  that  those  pieces  which  he  had,  perhaps, 
merely  ictouched,  came  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  his 
pen.  "  '('here  is  no  doubt,"  saya  Aulus  Gellius,  "but 
that  those  plays,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Plautua,  but  were  ascribed  to  him,  were  by  certain 
ancient  poets,  and  afterward  retouched  and  polished 
by  bun  "  Kven  those  comedies  written  in  the  same 
tasto  with  hia  came  to  be  termed  Fabultt  PLautxrw  or 
PUuiietue,  in  the  same  way  as  we  atill  apeak  of  iEso- 
pian  fable  and  Homeric  verse.  "Plauttu  qutiem," 
•ays  Macrobius,  "  ea  re  clarut  /nit,  ut  pott  mortem 
ejus  eomadm,  qua  tnr.rTttz  ferebatilur,  Plauttna  tauten 
east,  de  jocorttm  cojno,  ognotcerentur."  (Sat.,  3,  1.) 
It  ls  thus  evident,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  jests 
•tamped  a  dramatic  piece  aa  a  production  of  Plaulus 
in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.  But  Gelliua  farther 
mentions,  that  there  waa  a  certain  writer  of  comedies 
whose  name  waa  Plautiua,  and  wboae  playa,  having 
the  inscription  Plaufi.  were  considered  as  by  Plautus, 
vrbra  they  were,  in  fact,  named  not  Planting  from 
PlMutus,  but  Platuiarxr  from  Plauttus.  All  this  auf- 
nciently  accounts  for  the  vaat  number  of  playa  as- 
cribed to  Plautus,  and  which  the  moat  learned  and  in- 
telligent critics  have  greatly  restricted.  They  have 
differed,  however,  very  widely  aa  to  the  number  which 
they  have  admitted  to  be  genuine.  Some,  aaya  Ser- 
viua,  maintain  that  Plautus  wrote  twenty- one  comediea, 
forty,  other*  a  hundred  (ad  Vtrg.,  Jfr.,  twit.). 


Gellias  inform*  a*  that  Luciua  iELiua,  a  most  learne* 

man,  waa  of  opinion  that  not  more  thau  twenty-five 
were  hia.    Varro  wrote  a  work  entitled  Qututtontt 
PleuUma,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  plays 
commonly  assigned  to  Plautua  ;  and  the  result  of  hia 
investigations  was,  that  twenty-one  wen  unquestion- 
ably to  be  admitted  aa  genuine.    These  were  subse- 
quently termed  Varrooian,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  separated  by  Varro  from  the  remainder,  as  no 
way  doubtful,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  by  Plau- 
tua.   The  twenty-one  Varroman  playa  are  the  twenty 
still  extant,  and  the  Vidularia.    This  comedy  appears 
to  have  been  ongiually  subjoined  to  the  Palatine  MS. 
of  the  still  existing  playa  of  Plautua,  but  to  have  been 
I  torn  off,  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Truculenlua, 
|  we  tind  the  words  "  YtduUna  tncipu."    (Fabr.,  Btb. 
|  Lat ,  I,  1 Osann  .,  AnaUct.  CrU.,  c.  8.)    And  Mat 
:  has  recently  published  some  fragmenia  of  it,  which  he 
,  found  in  the  Ainbroaian  MS.    Such,  it  would  appear, 
I  had  been  the  high  authority  of  Varro,  that  only  Uiose 
I  playa  which  had  received  his  indubitable  sanction  were 
transcribed  in  the  MSS.  as  the  genuine  works  of  Plau- 
tua :  yet  it  would  seem  that  Varro  himself  had,  on 
some  occasion,  assented  to  the  authenticity  of  several 
others,  induced  by  their  style  ol  humour  corresponding 
to  that  ol  Plautus.— The  lollowing  remarks  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  scope  and  tenour  of  the  com- 
edies ol  Plautus.    In  each  plot  there  is  sufficient  ac- 
tion, movement,  and  spirit.    The  incidents  never  flag, 
but  rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.    But,  if  we  re- 
gard Ins  plays  in  the  mass,  there  is  a  considerable,  and, 
perhaps,  too  great,  uniformity  in  hia  fable*.  They 
<  binge,  lor  the  moat  part,  on  the  love  of  some  dissolute 
youth  for  a  courtesan,  his  employment  ol  a  slave  to 
defraud  a  father  of  a  sum  sumcwnl  for  his  expensive 
'  pleasures,  and  the  final  discovery  that  his  mistress  is  a 
tree-born  citizen.    The  charge  against  Plautus  of  uni- 
formity m  ins  characters  as  well  as  m  his  fables  ha* 
]  been  echoed  without  lunch  consideration.    The  por- 
traits of  I'ldiitus,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  drawn 
or  copied  ai  Hie  lime  when  the  division  of  labour  and 
progress  of  refinement  had  not  yet  given  existence  to 
those  various  descriptions  of  prolessiona  and  artists, 
:  the  doctor,  aut.-ior,  attorney — in  short,  all  those  charac- 
!  ter.H,  whoso  habits,  singularities,  and  whims  have  eup- 
phed  the  modern  Thalia  with  such  diversified  matcri- 
;  ids,  and  wiiosc  contrasts  give  to  each  other  such  relief, 
|  lost  no  caricature  is  required  in  any  individual  repre- 
sentation.   The  characters  of  Alcmena,  fcuclio.  snd 
Pcriplectomenes  are  sufficiently  novel,  and  are  not  ro- 
.  pealed  in  any  of  the  other  dramas ;  but  there  la  ample 
i  range  and  variety  even  in  those  which  be  most  fre- 
quently employed,  the  avaricious  old  man,  the  de- 
',  bauchtd  young  fellow,  the  knavish  slave,  the  braggart 
capUm,  the  rapacious  courtesan,  the  obsequious  fmra- 
site,  and  the  shameleaa  pander.    The  severe  father 
and  thoughtless  youth  are  those  in  which  he  has  best 
succeeded.     The  captain  is  exaggerated,  and  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  society  and  manners 
preventa  us,  perhaps,  from  entering  fully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  slave,  the  parasite,  and  the  pander ;  but 
m  the  fathers  and  sons  be  has  shown  his  knowledge 
of  our  common  nature,  and  delineated  them  with  tae 
truest  and  liveliest  touches. — The  l<atin  style  of  Plau- 
tua excels  in  briskness  of  dialogue  as  well  aa  punty 
of  expression,  and  has  been  extolled  by  the  learned 
Roman  graiiitn.iri.ins.,  jmlicularly  Varro,  who  declares 
that  if  the  Muses  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  cm- 
ploy  lu«  diction  (ap  Quincl.,  but.  Or  ,  1U,  1);  but, 
as  Schlcgcl  has  remarked,  u  la  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  the  opinion  of  ptulologcrs  and  that  01 
critics  and  poets.    Plautus  wrote  at  a  period  when  hia 
country  as  yet  possessed  no  written  or  literary  lan- 
guage.    Every  phrase  waa  drawn  from  the  living 
of  conversation.    Thia  early  aimplicily  - 
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pleasing  and  artless  to  those  Romans  who  tired  in  an 
age  of  excessive  refinement  and  cultivation  ;  but  this 
apparent  merit  waa  rather  accidental  than  the  effect 
of  poetic  art.  Making,  however,  some  allowance  for 
this,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plautus  wonderfully 
improved  and  refined  the  I«atin  language  from  the  rude 
form  to  which  it  had  been  moulded  by  Ermiua.  That 
he  should  have  effected  such  an  alteration  is  not  a  little 
remarkable.  Plautus  was  nearly  contemporary  with 
the  Father  of  Roman  song ,  according  to  most  ac- 
counts, he  was  born  a  alave ;  he  waa  condemned,  du- 
ring a  great  part  of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  the  low- 
est manual  labour ;  and,  as  far  as  we  learn,  he  was 
not  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  nor 
admitted  into  patrician  society.  Ennios,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  pass  his  life  in  affluence,  spent  it 
in  the  exercise  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  was 
the  chosen  and  familiar  friend  of  Cato,  Scipio  Africa- 
bus,  Folvius  Nobilior,  and  Laeiius,  the  most  learned 
and  poliahed  citizens  of  the  Roman  republic,  whose 
unrestrained  conversation  and  intercourse  must  have 
bestowed  on  him  advantages  which  Plautus  never  en- 
joyed. But  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  his  Greek 
original,  which  contributed  so  much  to  his  learning 
and  refinement,  and  qualified  him  for  auch  exalted  so- 
ciety, rosy  have  been  unfavourable  to  that  native  pu- 
rity of  Latin  diction,  which  the  Umbrian  alave  imbibed 
from  the  unmixed  fountains  of  conversation  and  na- 
ture.— The  chief  excellence  of  Plautus  is  generally 
reputed  to  consist  m  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  his 
dialogue ;  and,  accordingly,  the  lines  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  which  he  derides  the  ancient  Romans  for 
having  foolishly  admired  the  "  Ptautinot  sties,"  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  reprehension  among  critics. 
Thst  the  wit  of  Plautus  often  degenerates  into  buf- 
foonery, scurrility,  and  quibbles,  sometimes  even  into 
obscenity ;  and  that,  in  bis  constant  attempts  at  mer- 
riment, he  too  often  tries  to  excite  lsughter  by  exag- 
gerated expressions  as  well  as  by  extravagant  actions, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied.  This  was  partly  owing  to 
the  immensity  of  the  Roman  theatres  and  to  the  maaka 
of  the  actors,  which  must  hsve  rendered  caricature 
and  grotesque  inventions  essential  to  the  production 
of  that  due  effect  which,  with  such  scenic  apparatus, 
could  not  be  created  unless  by  overstepping  trie  mod- 
eaty  of  nature.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
the  plays  of  Plautus  were  written  solely  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  be  read.  Even  in  modem  timea, 
and  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great- 
est dramatiata,  Shakspeare,  for  example,  cared  little 
about  the  publication  of  their  plays  ;  and  in  every  age 
or  country  in  which  dramatic  poetry  has  flourished,  it 
has  been  intended  for  public  representation,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  tastes  of  a  promiscuous  audience  In  the 
days  of  Plautus,  the  smiles  of  the  polite  critic  were 
not  enough  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
days  there  were  few  polite  critics  at  Rome ;  he  re- 
quired the  shouts  snd  laughter  of  the  multitude,  who 
could  be  fully  gratified  only  by  the  broadest  grins  of 
comedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  jests  of  Plautus 
are  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  anxious 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
naturally  catchinjg  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  which  then 
prevailed.  It  being,  then,  the  great  object  of  Ptautns 
to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  course, 
was  little  anxious  about  the  strict  preservstion  of  the 
dramatic  unities;  -and  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him 
to  bring  a  atriking  scene  into  view,  than  to  preserve 
the  nnities  of  plsce.  In  the  Aulnlaria,  part  of  the  ac- 
tion is  laid  in  the  miser's  house,  and  part  in  the  vari- 
ous placea  where  he  goes  to  conceal  his  treasure ;  in 
the  Mostellaria  and  Trueulentus,  the  scene  changes 
from  the  street  to  spartmenta  in  various  houses.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  snd  other  irregularities,  Plautus 
so  enchanted  the  people  by  the  drollery  of  his  wit  and  the 
buffoonery  of  his  scenes,  that  be  continued  the  reigning 


favourite  of  the  stage  long  after  the  plays  of  Carinas, 
Aframua,  and  even  Terence  were  first  represrated. 
( Dun  I  op' t  Reman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  136,  seat., 
Land,  erf.) — The  best  editions  of  Plautus  are,  that  of 
Camerarius,  Basil,  1668,  8vo;  that  of  Lambimi*.  La 
let.,  1570,  fol.;  that  of  Gruter,  Lugd.  Bat,  IWt,  ■ 
which  the  diviaion  into  acts,  scenes,  and  vents  ant 
appears;  that  of  Tsubcnann,  Wuteb.,  1622, 4  to;  that  of 
Muller,  Berol.,  1765,  8vo.  S  voU  ;  that  of  Erswu, 
[  Lips ,  1760,  8vo,  2  vols.;  the  Bipont  edition,  1779- 
88,  8vo,  2  vols.,  in  which  the  text  m  correctfd  by 
Branch ;  that  of  Schmieder,  Catting.,  1804,  Svs,  I 
vols. ;  that  of  Bothe,  Berol ,  1809,  8vo,  snd  last  form- 
ing part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Peru,  18)0, 4 
vols.  8vo. 

Pliudis  (Wkeio&efi,  I.  the  daughter*  of  Albs  IBS' 
the  ocesn-nymph  Pleione.  They  were  seven  to  lms- 
ber,  and  their  namea  were  Maia,  Electra,  Taygeta, 
Halcyone,  Ceheno,  Sterope,  and  Merope  The  ant 
three  became  the  mothers,  by  Jupiter,  of  Mercury,  Dar- 
dsnus,  and  Lsceds?mon.  Halcyone  and  CeUcno  bon 
to  Neptune  Hyrieus  and  Lycos  ;  Sterope  brought 
forth  uSnotnaus  to  Msrs  ;  and  Merope  married  S»r- 
phus.  (Schol  ad  II,  18,  486  —  Apollod..  3,  1  -Hf 
gin,  Poit.  Astron  ,  2,  21.)  These  nymphs  knmud 
with  Diana  ;  on  one  of  which  occasion*  Onon,  hap- 
pening to  see  them,  became  ensmoured,  and  purvwd 
them  In  their  distress  they  prayed  to  the  godt  is 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  cooipaMwe, 
turned  them  into  pigeons,  and  afterward  made  taenia 
constellation  in  the  sky.  (Schoi  ai  II,  L  t  )  Ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  the  Pleiades  were  passing  throofk 
Bo*otia  with  their  mother,  when  they  were  met  bv 
Orion,  and  his  chase  of  them  lasted  for  6ve  yean. 
(Etym.  Mag,  s.  v.  m«or.)  Hyginus  (I  t )  sen 
seven  yesrs.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  464 )— Tht 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades,  rising  in  the  spnsf, 
brought  with  It  the  spring-rains,  and  opened  naviga- 
tion. Hence,  according  to  the  common  etymology, 
the  name  is  derived  from  (irXm»),  "faiaaV 

and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  atars  that  are  favourable 
to  navigation.  (  Volcker,  My t hoi  det  hp.  GtxVtch- 
let,  p.  77.)  Ideier,  however,  thinks  it  more  probab* 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greek  *i«*r, 
"full,"  denoting  a  cluster  of  stars  ;  whence,  perhaps, 
the  expression  of  Msnilius  (4,  623),  '•  gtommtdt  n- 
rfaia."  Aratus  (v.  267)  cslls  the  Pleiades  rirrsnf*. 
"moving  in  seven  paths"  (compare  Eunpjfh* 
Anl ,  v.  6),  although  one  can  only  discern  six  rtus. 
Hence  Ovid  says  of  these  same  stars  (Fast,  4. 17#% 
"  Qua  septem  diet,  sex  tamen  esse  solml."  On  the 
other  hand,  Hipparchus  asserts  {ad  Aral.,  Pkan.,  1. 
14).  that  in  a  cloar  night  seven  atars  can  be  seen  Tw 
whole  admits  of  a  very  easy  solution.  TbegTooprf 
the  Pleiadea  consists  of  one  star  of  the  third  magw- 
tude,  three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  1*4 
several  smaller  ones.  It  requires,  therefore,  •  »*? 
good  eye  to  discern  in  this  constellation  more  thaeM 
stars.  Hence,  among  the  ancients,  since  no  more  that 
aix  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yrt  mbc*. 
aa  with  oe,  a  seventh  star,  a  TlXriac  rirruerrpoc  ( Bnv 
tosth.,  c.  14),  was  mentioned,  the  conclusion  wai  lhat 
one  of  the  cluster  was  lost.  Some  thought  that  it  bad 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  (Tht on ,  Sehol  ad  A*t , 
I.e.);  others,  making  the  lost  Pleiad  to  have  been  Eke- 
tra,  fabled  that  she  withdrew  her  light  in  sorrow st  tie 
fall  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  descendant*. 
Dardanus  having  been  the  son  of  Electra  and  Jsipstsjr 
(Schol.  ad  Aral.,  I.  c  ,  where  for  roe  iXiov  we  most 
read  ri,c  '\Xiov,  and  for  t«»  f/hov  iXiosoutvov  most 
substitute  n>  TAiov  aXianopivvv-- Compare  Or* 
Fast  ,  A,  177 :  "  Electra  Troja  speetare  nants  sea 
tultt .")  According  to  another  account,  the  "hst 
Pleiad"  was  Merope,  who  withdrew  her  light  becaose 
a s named  of  having  alone  married  a  mortal.  (0**> 
Fast.,  4,  176  )   Others,  again, 
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in  question  moved  away  fro  in  its 

and  became  the  third  or  middle  one  in  the  Uil  of  the 
Greater  Bear,  where  it  received  the  name  of  'A/Uimyf, 
"the  Fox."  (Utter,  Strrnnamen,  p.  145.)— From 
their  rising  in  the  spring,  the  Pleiades  were  called  by 
the  Romans  Vergiiia.  ( Ftstus.  —  Isidor.,  Orig.,  3, 
70.)  This  constellation  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
the  earliest  that  were  observed  by  the  Greeks.  _It  ia 
mentioned  by  Horner  (17.,  18,  483,  aeqq.  —  Od.,  5, 
272,  seqq  ) ;  and  in  Heaiod  an  acquaintance  with  it  is 
supposed  to  be  so  widely  spread,  that  the  daily  la- 
bours of  the  farmer  can  be  determined  by  ita  rising 
and  setting  (//«.,  Op.  tt  D  ,  383,  615  )  The  met- 
ncal  form  of  the  name  is  IltfXtiiudee  and  IlctotdStc, 
and  hence  some  have  been  led  into  the  erroneous  opin* 
ion,  that  the  name  of  the  constellation  was  derived 
from  vtAtta,  a  "ptgeon"  or  "doe*,"  in  allusion  to  the 
fancied  appearance  of  the  cluster.  (SchuxnJc,  Mytkol. 
Skixz.,  p  2.)— The  Pleiades  are  assigned  on  the  ce- 
lestial sphere  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Taurus.  (//y- 
gam..  Pott.  Attron  ,20  )  Proclus  and  Geminua,  bow- 
ever,  place  them  on  the  back"  of  the  animal ;  while 
Hipparchna  makes  them  belong,  not  to  Taurus,  but  to 
the  foot  of  Perseus.  {Theon.  ad  Arat.,  Phxn  ,  254. 
—  V  ticker,  Mylhoi.  der  lap.  G  esc  hi.,  p.  78.)—  II.  The 
name  of  Pleiades  wan  also  given  to  seven  tragic  wri- 
ter*, and  the  same  appellation  to  seven  other  poets,  of 
the  Alexandrcan  school.  (Kid.  Alexandrine  Scbola, 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  article.) 

Plii6nk,  one  of  the  Oceantdes,  who  married  Atlaa, 
king  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  twelve  daughters, 
and  a  son  called  Hyaa.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
changed  into  a  constellation  called  Pleiades,  and  the 
rest  mto  another  called  Hyades    (Chnd,  Fast.,  5, 84.) 

PbaaaYBiuM,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhooa  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
of  Ortygie,  forming  with  this  island  the  entrance  to  the 
great  harbour  of  that  city.  Ita  modern  name  is  Mas- 
am  d'OHvera.  (Dorvtll.  Sic.,  p.  191.— Tkucyd.,  7,  4. 
— Weattling,  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  vol.  6,  p.  655,  ed.  flip.) 
It  was  fortified  bv  Nicias  during  the  siei'c  of  Syracuse 
bny  the  Athenians,  as  being  well  adapted  by  ita  situa- 
tion for  receiving  supplies  by  sea ;  and  here  also  be 
•reeled  three  forts  or  castles,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tained all  the  warlike  implements,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  srtny.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  and 
fortified  themselves  near  Dascon,  in  its  vicinity.  (Tau- 
cjret.  /.  c—  Id  ,  7,  23  )  The  position  of  Plemmynum 
! fifty  fcc  rcfjardi'd  ss  one  of  the  early  causes  of  the  fail- 
ore  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  for,  as  the 
place  was  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  go  to  a  diatance  for  it,  numbers  of  them  were  cut 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syracussns.  (Letronnt,  ad 
Tkacfd.,  7,  4,  p.  76. — Goiter,  de  situ  tt  origin*  Syr- 
metisarum,  p.  76,  aeqtf.) 

PlkoboxIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Delgica,  tributary  to 
the  Nervit.  Their  precise  situation  is  unknown.  Le- 
nt a  ire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Tornacum,  now 
Tcmmay.  (Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cat,,  p.  339. — Cat.,  B. 
O.,  5.  39.) 

Pumios.  I.  Secundus,  C,  suraamed  the  Elder,  and 
al«o  the  Nahtralitt,  a  distinguished  Roman  writer, 
horn  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A. D.  23.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Euscbies,  snd  a  Life  of  Pliny  ascribed  to  Sueto- 
nius, make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comum  ;  but 
since,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
History,  he  calls  Catullus  his  compatriot  (cottttrra- 
sural m).  and  since  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona,  this  last- 
mentioned  eity  has  disputed  with  Comum  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  naturalist,  and  writings 
without  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Plinian  family 
sras  settled  at  Comum.  and  possessed  a  lsrge  property 
in  the  neiebbourhood,  and  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
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was  at  Comum,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  so  well 
known  by  his  Letters,  and  the  nephew  of  the  natural- 
ist, was  bora.  Pliny  the  Elder  came  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Appion,  but 
it  does  not  sppear  that  he  saw  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
the  latter  having  already  retired  to  Caprese.  From  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  jewels  which  he  saw  at 
Lollia  Paulina's,  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  he  assisted  occasionally  at  the  court 
of  Caligula  His  attention  was  attracted,  even  at  this 
early  period,  by  the  interesting  productions  of  nature, 
and  particularly  by  the  remarkable  animals  which  the 
emperors  exhibited  in  the  public  spectacles.  He  re- 
lates in  detail,  and  as  an  eyewitness,  the  particulars 
of  a  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  with 
a  large  monster  of  the  deep,  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostia.  This  event  bsvmg  ta- 
ken place  while  Claudius  was  constructing  the  port  in 
question,  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  Pliny 
could  not  have  been  at  that  lime  more  than  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  We  leam  from  himself,  that, 
about  his  twenty-second  year,  be  resided  for  a  time  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  witnessed  the  change  of 
sex  in  the  case  of  Lanua  Cossicius,  who,  from  having 
been,  aa  was  supposed,  a  girl,  found  himself  trans- 
formed, the  very  day  of  bia  marriage,  into  a  boy  I 
Some  modern  writers  have  supposed,  on  no  very 
strong  grounds,  however,  that  at  ibis  age  Pliny  served 
in  the  Roman  fleet,  and  that  be  visited  Britain,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.  It  appears,  on  tbe  contrary,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  nephew,  that  he  was  employed,  while 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  armies  in  Germany. 
He  there  served  under  Lucius  Pomponius,  whose 
friendship  he  gained,  and  who  intrusted  him  with  tbe 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.  He  must  have 
availed  himself  very  fully  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  Germany,  since  he  informs  us 
that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  and  had 
also  visited  the  Chauci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  bor- 
ders of  tbe  ocean.  It  was  during  the  operations  in 
Germany  that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  in  which  he 
treated  of  tbe  art  of  hurling  a  javelin  from  on  horse- 
back (Dt  Jaculatumt  Equettn).  His  second  work, 
which  was  a  Lifo  of  Pomponius,  in  two  books,  wss 
dictated  by  his  strong  attachment  to  that  commander, 
and  by  the  gratitude  which  he  felt  towards  him  for  his 
numerous  favours.  A  dream  which  be  bad  during 
this  same  e/sr,  and  in  which  the  shade  of  Drusus  an, 
peered  to  him  and  urged  him  to  write  that  prince?* 
memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise of  great  labour,  that  of  writing,  namely,  tbe  his- 
tory of  all  the  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  he  executed  eventually,  in  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  books.  Having  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  be  there  pleaded  several 
causes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  whs) 
were  fond  of  allying  the  profession  of  arms  to  tbe  prac- 
tice of  the  bar.  He  passed,  slso,  a  part  of  his  time  at 
Comum,  where  he  superintended  the  education  of  his 
nephew ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  beins* 
useful  to  the  latter  that  be  composed  a  work  entitled 
Studtosus,  in  which  he  began  with  the  orator  from  his 
cradle,  and  conducted  him  onward  until  be  had  reach- 
ed the  perfection  of  his  art.  Judging  from  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Quintilian,  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in 
this  work,  Pliny  even  pointed  out  tbe  manner  in  which 
the  orator  should  regulate  his  dress,  his  person,  his 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  dec.  It  appears,  that  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pliny  re- 
mained without  employment.  His  nephew  informs 
us,  that,  towards  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
terror  inspired  by  that  monster  prevented  any  one  from 
devoting  bis  attention  to  pursuits  s  little  more  liberal 
and  elevated  than  ordinary.  Pliny  composed  a  work 
in  eight  boks,  entitled  Dubii  Sememe,  which  was 
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aignification  and  use  of  words.  And  yet  it  is  difficult, 
if  we  follow  chronological  computation,  not  to  believe 
that  Nero  named  him  his  procurator  in  Spam  :  for  rt 
is  certain,  from  the  words  of  his  nephew,  that  be  filled 
this  office:  he  himself  mentions  certain  observations 
made  by  him  in  this  country,  and  we  find  no  other 
period  in  bis  life  in  which  he  could  have  gone  thither. 
We  msy  presume  that  he  continued  in  Spam  during 
the  civil' wars  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vilellius,  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespaaiao.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  he  lost  his  brother-in-law  ; 
and,  being  unable,  by  reason  of  his  absence  abroad,  to 
become  his  nephew's  guardian,  the  care  of  the  latter 
was  intrusted  to  Virginius  Rufus.  On  his  return, 
Pliny  would  seem  to  have  stopped  for  a  lime  m  the 
south  of  Gaul ;  for  he  describes,  with  remarkable  ex- 
actness, the  province  of  Nsrbonensis,  and,  in  particular, 
the  fountain  of  Vaucluse.  He  informs  ua  that  he  saw 
in  this  quarter  a  stone  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Vespasian,  with  whom  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms 
during  the  wars  in  Germany,  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able  reception,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  to 
him  every  morning  before  sunrise;  which,  according 
to  Suetonius  and  Xiphtlinus,  waa  a  privilege  reserved 
by  that  emperor  only  for  ms  particular  friends.  It 
cannot  be  affirmed,  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Vespasian  elevated  Pliny  to  the  rank  of  senator. 
Some  writers  state,  moreover,  though  without  any 
proof,  that  Pliny  served  in  the  war  of  Titus  against  the 
Jews.  What  he  remarks  concerning  Judaea  is  not 
sufficiently  exact  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  be  speaks 
from  personal  observation  ;  and,  besides,  we  can  hard- 
ly assign  to  any  other  part  of  hia  life  except  thia,  the 
composition  of  his  work  on  the  History  of  ku  oven 
Times,  in  thirty-one  books,  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Aufidius  Basaus.  If  Pliny,  however, 
did  not  serve  in  the  Jewish  war,  he  was  not  less  the 
friend  of  Titus  on  that  account,  having  been  his  com- 
panion in  the  course  of  other  contests  ;  and  it  was  to 
this  pnnce  that  he  dedicated  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  his  writings,  his  Natural  History,  in  thirty-seven 
books.  The  titles  given  to  Titus  in  the  dedication 
show  that  tbia  laborioua  work  waa  concluded  in  the 
78th  year  of  our  era;  and  it  ia  evident  ibat  it  muat 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  collect 
together  the  materials.  This  great  work  ia  the  only 
one  of  Pliny's  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  forms, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
left  us  by  antiquity,  and  ia  a  proof  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing industry  in  a  man  whose  time  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied, first  by  military  affairs,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
this  vast  and  celebrated  work,  we  must  regard  it  un- 
der three  different  aspects  ;  its  plan,  its  /acta,  and  Us 
style.  The  plan  ia  an  immense  one.  Pliny  does  not 
propose  to  himself  to  write  merely  a  natural  history,  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  employ  the  phrase 
at  the  present  day,  tliat  is,  a  treatise,  more  or  less  de- 
tailed, respecting  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  ;  ho 
embraces  in  his  plan  astronomy,  physics,  geography, 
agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arts,  as  well 
as  natural  history  properly  so  called  ;  and  he  contin- 
ually mingles  with  his  remarks  on  these  subjects  a 
variety  of  observations  relative  to  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  the  history  of  nations :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia.  After  having 
given,  in  his  first  book,  a  kind  of  table  of  contents, 
and  the  names  of  the  authors  who  are  to  supply  him 
with  facta  and  materials,  he  treata,  in  the  second,  of 
the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  dec.  The  four  fol- 
lowing books  give  a  geographical  sketch  of  the  then 
known  world.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  different  ra- 1 
of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualilieaof  the  hu-  j 
species,  of  the  great  character*  which  it  has  pro- 1 
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duced,  and  of  the 
Knur  books  are  then  devoted  to  terrestrial  animal*,  to 
fishea,  to  birds,  and  to  insects.  The  species  belong- 
ing to  each  class  are  arranged  according  to  tbetr  *  it 
or  importance  :  theii 
properties,  and  their 

are  also  discussed.    At  the  end  of  the  book  i 
he  speaks  of  certain  substances  produced  by 
and  of  the  parts  that  compose  the  homat  frame, 
any  occupica  the  largest  apace  in  lb*  work 
bunks  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  plants,  their  cul- 
ture, their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and  the  uu,  sod 
five  to  an  enumeration  of  their  medicinal  properties. 
Five  others  treat  of  the  remedies  derived  from  «► 
msls  ;  and  in  the  last  five  Pliny  treats  of  metals,  mi- 
ning, earths,  stones,  and  the  employment  of  the  buer 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  for  the  calls  of  luxury,  and  far 
the  arts  ;  while  under  the  head  of  colours  be  makes 
mention  of  the  mosl  celebrated  paintings,  and  under 
the  head  of  stones  and  marbles  treata  of  the  finest  pie- 
ces of  statuary  and  the  most  valuable  gems.    It  u  im- 
possible but  that,  in  even  rapidly  running  o»er  tha 
prodigious  number  of  subjects,  Pliny  should  make  n 
acquainted  with  a  multitude  of  remarkable  facts,  sad 
which  are  the  more  valuable  to  us  as  he  is  the  or.? 
author  that  relatea  them.    Unhappily,  bowerer,  ikt 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  and  stated  then 
11  i.ikcs  them  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  value,  as  sell 
from  hia  mingling  together  the  true  and  the  hist,  in 
an  almost  equal  dcgTee,  as  more  particularly  from  the 
difficulty,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  impossibility,  of  dis- 
covering exactly  to  what  creatures  he  alludes  Piny 
was  not  such  an  observer  of  nature  aa  Aristotle ;  s-tifl 
less  was  he  a  man  of  genius  sufficient  to  seite,  like 
this  great  philosopher,  the  laws  and  the  relations  b? 
which  nature  has  regulated  her  various  productions. 
He  is,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  compiler, 
and  often,  too,  a  compiler  unacquainted  hints?  II  *'» 
the  thing*  about  which  he  collects  the  opinions  of  ott- 
ers, and,  consequently,  unable  to  appreciate  the  tree 

prebend  their  exact  meaning.  In  a  word,  be  I  » 
writer  almost  entirely  devoid  of  critical  acumen,  sua. 
after  having  paased  a  large  part  of  his  time  ia  miliar 
extracts  from  the  works  of  others,  has  arranged  then 
under  certain  chapters,  adding  thereunto,  from  umt  is 
time,  hia  own  reflections,  which  have  nothing  to  dt 
with  scientific  discussion,  properly  so  called,  hot  take? 
present  specimens  i 
sre  the  declamations  i 
accuses,  without  ceasing, 

themselvea.  We  must  he  careful,  therefore,  not  ■ 
regard  the  facts  which  he  has  accumulated  m  laeir  re- 
lations to  the  opinion  which  be  himself  forms;  bsl 
we  must  restore  them  in  thought  to  the  wnters  im 
whom  he  has  derived  them,  and  then  apply  to  lata 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in  conformity  *ua  *■*' 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  and  the  curoa 
stances  in  which  tbey  found  themselves  placed  Sui 
ied  in  this  way.  the  Natural  History  of  Pliny  pretests 
one  of  the  richest  mines  of  learning,  since,  secoidiNl 
to  his  own  statement,  it  contain*  extracts  from  more 
than  two  thousand  volume*,  written  by  authors  of  fi- 
ery description,  travellers,  historians,  geographer*.  phi- 
losophers, physicians,  otc.  ;  authors,  witk  masy  « 
whom  we  only  become  acquainted  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny.  A  comparison  of  his  extracts  with  the  origi- 
nals themselves,  where  the  latter  have  com*  aV«  » 
us,  and  more  particularly  with  the  writings  of  An* 
totle,  will  show  that  Pliny,  in  making  km  select"**, 
was  far  from  giving  the  preference,  on  every  occasion, 
to  what  was  moat  import  ant  or  most  txaci  is  ik* 
authors  whom  he  consulted  H*  appears,  in  J**"^ 
to  have  a  strong  predilection  for  thing*  of  a  i 
or  marvellous  nature  ;  tor  euch,  too,  as 


Mission,  properly  so  cslled,  but  tMsn 
of  the  most  superstitious  belief. « 
>ns  of  a  chagrined  philosopher.  nbt 
ceasing,  men,  natore,  and  tbe  gods 
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Cutmg,  or  the  reproaches  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
■gamst  Providence.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  extend 
•a  equal  degree  of  credence  to  everything  that  be  re- 
lates, but  it  is  at  mere  random  that  he  cither  doubts  or 
affirms,  and  the  most  puerile  talcs  are  not  always  those 
which  most  excite  his  incredulity.  There  ia  not,  for 
•sample,  a  single  fable  of  the  Greek  travellers,  con- 
cerning men  without  heads,  others  without  mouths, 
concerning  men  with  only  one  fool,  or  very  long  cars, 
which  be  does  not  place  in  his  seveuUi  book,  and  that, 
too.  with  so  much  confidence  as  to  terminate  this  cat- 
alogue of  wonders  with  the  following  remark  :  "Hue 
laut  Udt*  ex  koouHum  ^enere,  ludtlriu  sibi,  nobis 
■uruals,  tngentota  ftcit  nature.  "  We  may  without 
difficulty,  therefore,  after  observing  thia  facility  in  giv- 
ing credence  to  ridiculous  stories  about  the  human 


species,  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  discernment 
which  Pliny  has  exercised  in  his  selection  of  authori- 
ties respecting  animals  either  entirely  new  or  but  little 
known.    Hence  the  most  fabulous  creations,  ruarti- 
cbon  with  human  head*  and  the  tails  of  scorpions, 
winged  horses,  the  catoblepaa  whose  tight  alone  was 
able  to  kill,  play  their  part  in  his  work  by  the  side  of 
the  elephant  and  lion.    And  yet  all  is  not  false,  even 
in  those  narratives  that  are  most  replete  with  falsities. 
We  may  sometimes  detect  the  truth  which  has  served 
them  for  a  basis,  by  recalling  to  mind  that  these  are 
extracts  from  the  works  of  travellers,  and  by  supposing 
that  ignorance,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  on  (be 
part  of  ancient  travellers,  have  led  them  into  these 
exaggerations,  and  have  dictated  to  them  those  vague 
and  supcructel  descriptions,  of  which  we  find  so  great 
a  number  even  in  modern  l>ooks  of  travels.  Another 
very  important  defect  in  Pliny  is  that  he  does  not  al- 
ways give  the  true  sense  of  the  author*  whom  be  trans- 
especially  when  designating  different  species  of 
Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  means 
by  ua  at  the  present  day  of  judging  with  any 
of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  of  cnor,  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  on  many  occasions  he  has  substi- 
tuted for  the  Greek  word,  which  in  Aristotle  desig- 
nates one  kind  of  animal,  a  Latin  word  which  belongs 
to  one  entirely  different.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ancient 
naturalists  was  that  of  fixing  a  nomenclature,  and  their 
vicious  and  defective  method  shows  itself  in  Pliny 
more  than  in  any  other.    The  descriptions,  or,  rather, 
imperfect  indications,  which  he  gives,  aro  almost  al- 
ways insufficient  for  recognising  the  several  species, 
when  tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  the  particular 
name  ;  and  there  ja  even  a  large  number  whose  names 
alone  are  given,  witnout  any  characteristic  mark,  or 
any  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  one  another. 
If  it  were  possible  still  to  doubt  respecting  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  modern  over  the  ancient  meth- 
ods, tbtse  doubu  would  be  completely  dispelled,  on 
discovering  thai  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  have 
said  relative  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants  ia  com- 
pletely valueless  for  us,  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  individual  plants  to  which  they  refer. 
Our  regret,  however,  on  this  account,  will  be  great- 
ly diminished,  if  we  call  to  mind  with  how  little  care 
the  ancients,  aud  Pliny  in  particular,  have  designa- 
ted the  medical  virtues  of  plants.    They  attribute  so 
many  false  and  even  absurd  properties  to  those  plants 
which  we  know,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
indifferent  respecting  the  virtues  of  those  which  we 
do  not  know.    If  we  believe  that  part  of  Pliny's  work 
which  treats  of  the  materia  mcdica,  there  is  no  hu- 
man ailment  for  which  nature  has  not  prepared  twen- 
ty remedies;  and,  most  unfortunately,  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning,  med- 
ical men  look  great  pleasure  in  repeating  thc»e  pu- 
erilities.—As  regards  the  facts,  therefore,  detailed  in 
" ,  Pliny  possesses  at  the  present  day  no  real 
except  as  regards  certain  processes  followed 
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by  the  ancienta  in  the  arts,  and  certain  particulars  of 
an  historical  and  geographical  nature,  of  which  we 
would  have  been  ignorant  without  his  aid.    That  por- 
tion of  his  work  which  is  devoted  to  the  arts  is  the 
one  that  merits  the  most  careful  study.    He  traces 
their  progress,  he  describes  their  products,  he  names 
the  most  celebrated  artists,  he  indicates  the  mannei 
in  which  their  labours  are  conducted,  and  it  cannot  ba 
doubted  but  that,  if  well  understood,  he  would  maka 
us  acquainted  with  some  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  ancients  executed  works  that  we  have  only 
been  able  imperfectly  to  imitate.    Here  again,  bow- 
ever,  the  difficulties  of  his  nomenclature  present  them- 
selves ;  he  names  numerous  substances,  they  are  aub- 
stanccs  that  must  enter  into  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  arts,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  aro.    With  difficulty  arc  we  enabled  to 
divine  the  nature  of  a  few,  by  means  of  certain  rath- 
er equivocal  characteristics  that  are  related  of  them; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  want,  even 
at  the  present  day,  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  a  work  that  would  require  the  most 
exteusivc  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phys- 
ical knowledge. — If,  however,  Pliny  has  but  little  merit 
for  us  as  a  critic  and  a  naturalist,  the  caae  is  different 
with  regard  to  his  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immense 
treasure  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  his  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  his  work  one  of  the 
richest  depots  of  the  Roman  tongue.    It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  re-establish  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  re- 
mark must  be  understood,  not  only  with  regard  to 
words,  but  also  their  various  acceptations,  and  the  turn 
and  movement  of  sentences.    It  is  certain,  also,  that 
wherever  ho  can  indulge  in  general  ideas  or  philo- 
sophic views,  his  language  assumes  a  tono  of  energy 
and  vivacity,  and  his  thoughts  somewhat  of  unex- 
pected boldness,  which  mako  amends  for  the  drynws 
of  previous  enumerations,  and  may  find  favour  for 
him  with  the  generality  of  his  readers,  and  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  insufficiency  of  his  scientific  in- 
dications.   It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  that  he  is  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  and 
antitheses  ;  that  he  is  occasionally  harsh  ;  and  that,  on 
many  occasions,  his  language  is  marked  by  an  obscu- 
rity which  arises  less  from  the  subjcct-matier  than  from 
the  desire  of  appearing  sententious  and  condensed. 
But  he  is  everywhere  dignified  and  grave,  everywhere 
full  of  love  for  justice  and  of  respect  for  virtue;  of 
horror  for  cruelty  and  baseness,  of  which  he  had  before 
his  eyes  such  fearful  examples  :  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  which  had  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen.    In  this  point  of  view 
Plinv  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing ihe  defecls  that  we  arc  compelled  to  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  still  regard 
him  among  the  most  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
most  worthy  of  the  epithet  of  classic,  that  flourished 
after  the  age  of  Augustus.— In  his  religious  princi- 
ples, Pliny  was  almost  an  atheist,  or.  at  least,  he  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  world  ;  and  few  phi- 
losophers have  explained  the  system  of  Pantheism 
more  in  detail,  and  with  greater  spirit  and  energy,  than 
he  has  done  in  his  second  liook  —The  Natural  Him- 
t„ry  was  Pliny's  Isst  work,  for  he  perished  the  year 
after  its  publication.    The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  was  anxious  to  transmit  an  account  of  it 
to  posterity.    The  elder  Pliny  was  then  at  Misenum, 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  appointed  to  guard 
all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  comprehended  be- 
tween Italy,  Gaul,  Spein,  and  Africa.    We  will  give 
ihe  rest  of  the  account  in  the  words  of  his  nephew  : 
"  On  ihe  24lh  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
my  mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  which  ap- 
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peared  of  i  very  unusual  size  and  shape.    H«  bad  joat 
returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  ton,  and.  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  re- 
past, had  retired  to  his  study.    He  immediately  arose 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might 
more  distinctly  view  this  very  uncommon  appearance. 
h  waa  not,  at  that  distance,  discernible  from  what 
mountain  thia  cloud  issued,  but  it  was  found  afterward 
to  ascend  from  Vesuvius.    I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to 
;hal  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  eort  of  branches;  occasioned,  1  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  as  U  advanced  upward,  or  the  cloud 
itself,  being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  aa  it  was  either 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth  and  cindera. 
Thia  extraordinary  phenomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
philosophical  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.    I  rath- 
er chose  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  aa  it  had  hap- 
pened, he  had  given  me  employment  of  that  kind. 
As  he  was  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note 
from  Reclina,  the  wife  of  Bassus,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  for  the  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius,  there  was  no  way  to  escape  but  by  the  sea  ; 
she  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  to  her 
assistance.    He  accordingly  changed  his  first  design, 
and  what  be  began  with  a  philosophical,  be  pursued 
with  a  heroic,  turn  of  mind.    He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  put  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  board  with  an  in- 
tention of  assisting  not  only  Rectina,  but  several  oth- 
ers ;  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beau- 
tiful coast.    When  hastening  to  the  place  from  whence 
others  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  bis  di- 
rect course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  be  able  to  make  j 
and  dictate  his  observations  upon  tbo  motion  and 
figure  of  that  dreadful  scene.    He  was  now  so  nigh 
the  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ahips, 
together  with  pumice-stones,  and  black  pieces  of  burn- 
ing rock.    They  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but 
also  from  the  vast  fragments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  ahore.    Here  he 
atopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  back 
again ;  to  which  the  pilot  advising  him,  '  Fortune,' 
said  he,  *  befriends  the  brave;  carry  me  to  Pomponi- 
anus.'    Pompon  mi.  us  was  then  at  S  labia?,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea.  after  several  insensible  wind- 
ings, forms  upon  the  shore.    He  had  already  sent  his 
baggage  on  board  ;  for,  though  he  was  not  at  that  time 
in  actual  danger,  yet.  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase, 
he  was  determined  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  the  wind 
should  change.    It  was  favourable,  however,  for  car- 
rying my  uncle  to  Pomponianus,  whom  he  found  in 
the  greatest  consternation.    He  embraced  him  with 
eagerness,  encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits  ;  and,  the  more  to  dissipate  his  fears,  he  or- 
dered the  bath*  to  be  got  ready  with  an  air  of  com- 
plete unconcern     After  having  bathed,  he  sat  down 
to  supper  with  great  cheerfulncs.  or,  at  least  (what  is 
equally  heroic),  with  all  the  appearance  of  it.    In  the 
mean  time  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed 
out  in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more 
visible  and  dreadful.    But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was 
only  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country 
people  bad  abandoned  to  the  flames.    After  this  he 
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retired  to  rest,  and  it  is  most  cerUm  be  was  so  brut 

discomposed  aa  to  fall  into  a  deep  sleep;  for,  brae 
pretty  fat,  and  breathing  hard,  those  who  attended 
without  actually  heard  him  snore.    1  be  court  which 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  stoats 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there  any  umt  longer, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  hare  mast 
his  way  out :  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  awa- 
ken him.    He  got  up,  end  went  to  Pomponiano*  and 
the  rest  of  his  company,  who  were  not  oneoocernea 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.    They  coosaiied  to- 
gether whether  it  would  be  most  pradent  to  trust  It 
the  houses,  which  now  shook  from  tide  to  side  «it» 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  Ike  opts 
fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinder*,  uwugb 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  and  threatened 
destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  a* Ida, 
as  the  less  dangerous  summon  of  the  two:  a  re*eb- 
tion  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  har- 
ried into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon 
cool  and  deliberate  consideration.    They  west  out, 
then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  will)  nap- 
kins ;  and  this  was  their  whole  defence  against  tat 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.    It  was  now 
day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
vailed than  ki  the  most  obscure  night ;  which,  how- 
ever, waa  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  tort  be*,  and 
other  lights  of  various  kinds.    They  thought  proper  to 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  Ikrr 
might  safely  put  out  to  sea  ;  but  they  found  the  warn 
stiU  running  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  Tom 
my  uncle,  hsving  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cok)  wtttr, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  was  spread 
for  him,  when  immediately  the  flames,  and  t  strong 
smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  thesn, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  him  to 
nse.    He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of  two 
of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead ;  »aJ»- 
cated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  noxiooi  tv 
pour,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  fre- 
quently subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing    A»  «oon 
as  it  was  light  again,  which  was  not  till  the  third  oar 
after,  his  body  was  found  entire,  and  without  aty 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  po*ii-re 
as  he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  one  asleep  than  dead  " 
(P/m.,  £>.,  6,  16,  MelmotK*  trontl  }— The  ernpooo 
here  mentioned  is  evidently  the  one  of  wbrcb  many 
historians  have  made  mention,  and  which, oceornngw 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  destroyed  the  ciws 
of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. — The  younger  Pln>*i 
in  a  letter  to  Macer  (3,  6),  where  he  gives  a  lut  »f 
his  uncle's  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six  years.    We  cannot,  therefore,  comprehend 
how  Sammonicoi  Serenus,  and,  after  him.  MarroSiu*. 
St.  Jerome,  and  St.  Prosper,  have  made  him  lave  osd 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  onless  they 
have  confounded  together  the  oncle  and  nephew  — 
The  younger  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  ha 
uncle's  indefatigable  application.     "You  will  wan- 
der," he  observes,  in  another  of  his  letters,  "bow  a 
man  so  engaged  as  he  was  could  find  lime  to  tom- 
pose  such  a  number  of  books,  and  some  of  them,  lea, 
upon  abstruse  subjects.    But  your  surprise  win  ntt 
still  higher  when  vou  hear  that  for  some  time  be  en- 
gaged m  the  profession  of  an  advocate  ;  that  he  d*dm 
his  fitly- sixth  year;  that,  from  the  time  of  h»  qurttmg 
the  bar  to  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the  kufhesl 
posts  and  in  the  service  of  his  pnnce.    But  he  had  » 
quick  apprehension,  joined  to  unwearied  appb«*wn' 
In  summer  be  alwaya  began  his  studies  as  soon  a*  U 
was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  morn"*, 
but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  midnight  M 
man  ever  spent  less  time  in  hid,  intomurh  that  M 
would  sometimes,  without  retiring  from  his  book,  take 
a  short  sleep  and  then  pursue  bis  studies.  Aft«r» 
short  and  light  repast  at  noon  (agreeably  to  the  good 
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old  custom  of  our  ancestor*),  he  would  frequently,  in 
the  summer,  if  he  was  disengaged  from  business,  re- 
pose himself  in  the  sun  ;  during  which  time  some  au- 
thor was  read  to  him,  from  which  he  msde  extracts 
and  observations,  ss,  indeed,  was  his  constsnt  method, 
whatever  book  he  read :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
that  'no  book  wss  so  bad  but  something  might  be 
learned  from  it."    When  this  was  over,  he  generally 
went  into  the  cold  bath,  and,  as  soon  aa  he  came  out 
of  it,  just  look  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then  re- 
posed himself  for  a  tittle  while.    Thus,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  new  day,  be  immediately  resumed  his  studies 
tall  supper-time,  when  a  book  was  again  read  to  him, 
upon  which  he  would  make  some  hasty  remarks.  I 
remember  once,  his  reader  having  pronounced  some 
word  wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  repeat  it 
again,  upon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  be  un- 
derstood it.    The  other  acknowledging  that  he  did, 
Way,  then,  ssid  be,  would  you  make  him  go  back 
again  J    We  hare  lost  by  thi$  interruption  above  ten 
lame* :  so  covetous  was  this  great  man  of  his  time. 
In  aummer  he  slways  rose  from  supper  by  daylight, 
and  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  was  dark :  and  this  was 
an  invariable  rule  with  him.    Such  was  his  msnner  of 
life  amid  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city  ;  but  in  the 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without 
excepting  only  when  he  bathed.    But  in 
this  exception  I  include  no  more  than  the  time  he  waa 
actually  in  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  he  waa  rubbed 
and  wiped  he  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
book  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himself.    In  his 
journeys  he  lost  no  time  from  bis  studies ;  but  his  mind 
at  those  seasons  being  disengaged  from  stl  other 
thoughts,  spplied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
A  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot, 
j,  in  the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm 
■f  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not 
occasion  any  interruption  to  his  studies  ;  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  my  uncle  slways  used  a  chair  in  Rome. 
I  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking :  *  You 
might,'  said  be,  '  employ  those  hours  to  more  advan- 
tage :'  for  be  thought  all  lime  lost  not  given  to  study 
By  this  extraordinary  application  he  found  time  to 
write  so  many  volumes,  besides  one  hundred  and  eixty 
which  he  left  me,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  character ; 
mo  that  one  might  fairly  reckon  the  number  conaider- 
ably  more."    (Cuner,  Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  35,  p.  67, 
scqq  )    The  best  edition  of  Pliny  is  that  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1827-33,  11  vols. 
H  vo     The  following  editions  are  also  valuable  :  that 
of  Dalechamp,  Paris,  1587,  fol. ;  that  of  Hardouin, 
Fan*,  1723,  3  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  with  additions  and 
improvements  from  the  edition  of  1685,  in  5  vols. 
4to) ;  and  more  particularly  that  of  Pranzius*  Lip*., 
1778-91,  10  vols.  8vo.    There  is  also  a  French  trans- 
in  20  vols  8vo.,  Pari*,  1829-33,  by  De  Grend- 
•,  with  annoutions  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
•dentine  men  in  France.    It  is  an  excellent  work. — 
II.  C.  Plinius  Cacilius  Secundus,  surnamed,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  the  "  Younger,"  was  born  at  or  near 
Coraum,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or 
A.D.  61.    His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny ; 
and  as  he  lost  his  father,  Lucius  Cccilius,  at  an  early 
he  removed,  with  hia  surviving  parent,  to  the 
of  his  uncle.    Here  he  resided  for  some  years, 
and,  having  been  sdopted  by  his  uncle,  took  the  name 
of  the  latter  in  addition  to  bis  parental  one  of  Caaciliua. 
Pliny  the  younger  sppears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
constitution,  and  even  in  hia  youth  to  have  possessed 
little  personal  activity  and  enterprise  ;  for,  at  the  time 
of  the  fsmous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when  he  wss  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  continued  hia  stud- 
ies at  borne,  and  sllowed  his  uncle  to  set  out  to  the 
mountain  without  him.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that 
the  latter  lost  hia  life.    In  literature,  however,  the 
6  Z 


younger  Pliny  made  considerable  progress  even  at  aa 
early  age.  His  uncle  had  given  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion ;  be  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  only 
teen,  and  wrote  Latin  verses  on  several 
throughout  his  life.  His  principal  attention,  however, 
was  devoted  to  the  study  .of  eloquence  ;  and  be  haa 
for  instructors  in  this  department  the  celebrated  Quin- 
tilian,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
Pliny,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  was  nearly  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  uncle's  death. 
One  year  after  this  he  sppesred  as  a  pleader  at  the 
bar.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  served  as  a  tribune  m 
Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  months  in  that  country. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
quwslors  of  tbe  emperor.  The  duties  of  these  func- 
tionaries consisted  in  reading  to  tbe  senate  the  re- 
scripts of  the  prince.  Not  long  after  he  became  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  waa  ap- 
pointed pranor ;  and  after  this  he  passed  aeveral  year* 
in  retirement,  in  order  not  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Dormtian.  He  would  not,  however,  have  escaped  the 
fate  which  threstened  all  tbe  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  death  of  Domitian,  since  there 
waa  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Pliny,  which  bsd  recently  been  aent  to  the  em- 
peror. Nerva  and  Trajan  recalled  him  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  duties,  and  the  latter  prince  appoint- 
ed him  administrator  of  the  public  treasury,  an  office 
which  he  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years.  After  at- 
taining to  the  high  offices  of  consul  and  augur,  Pliny 
was  appointed  by  Trajan  to  tbe  government  of  Bithy- 
nia,  a  province  in  w  hich  many  abuses  existed,  and 
which  it  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  re- 
move. (Epttt.,  10,  41.)  Pliny  was  then  in  hia  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year.  The  truat  so  honourably 
coinm  itted  to  him  he  seems  to  hsve  dischsrged  with 
great  fidelity;  and  the  attention  to  every  branch  of 
his  duties,  which  hia  letters  to  Trajan  displsy,  is  pecu- 
liarly praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  hia  villas,  and  the 
stimulants  of  literary  glory  at  Rome.  He  remained  in 
his  government  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  it  waa 
during  this  period  (A.D.  107)  that  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Christiana  in  hia 
province.  (Epitt.,  10,97.)  Thia  letter,  and  the  em- 
peror'a  reply,  fumiah  numerous  important  testimonials 
to  the  state  of  Christianity  at  that  early  day,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Christian  principles. —  The  period  of 
Piiny'a  death  ia  quite  uncertain  ;  he  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  hsve  ended  his  days  A  D.  110,  ia 
the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age. — His  character,  as  • 
husband,  a  master,  and  a  friend,  was  affectionate,  kind, 
and  generous.  He  displayed  also  a  noble  liberality  to* 
wards  Comom,  bis  native  place,  by  forming  a  public 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  for  ever,  to  the  maintenance 
of  children/born  of  free  parents,  who  were  c  it  liens  of 
Comom. — A  msn  like  Pliny,  of  considerable  talents  and 
learning,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  generous  disposition,  was  sure  to  meet  with  many 
friends,  and  with  still  more  who  would  gratify  hia  van- 
ity by  their  praises  snd  spparcnt  admiration  of  hia  abil- 
ilies.  But  as  a  writer  he  haa  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  judgment  of  pmtenty. 
Still,  however,  no  Roman,  from  the  time  of  Cicero, 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  All  hia 
discourses,  however,  are  lost,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  Panegyrit  on  Trajan.  rimy,  having  been 
appointed  consul,  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  diacoutse, 
in  which  be  thanked  him  for  the  honour  bestowed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  eulogixed  the  character  snd  set  ions 
of  tbe  prince.  It  was  delivered  in  open  senste,  snd 
was  then  enlarged  and  published.  (Epttt.,  3,  18.) 
Thia  production  belongs  to  a  class  of  compositions,  the 
whole  object  of  which  was  to  produce  a  striking  effect, 
and  it  must  not  aspire  to  any  greater  reward.    It  is  m- 
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gentoui  and  eloquent,  hot  by  its  very  nature  affords 

no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  nor  will  its  readers,  excepting  those  who  are 
fond  of  historical  researches,  derive  from  it  any  more 
substantial  benefit  lhau  the  pleasure  which  a  mere  el- 
egant composition  can  impart.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  curious  in  matters  of  history,  it  will  certainly 
prove  interesting,  since,  although  it  only  covers  the 
early  years  of  Trajan's  sway,  it  nevertheless  furnishes 
us  with  a  number  of  facts,  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  ignorant ;  for  what  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  wrote 
concerning  Trajan  is  lost,  as  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
same  portion  of  the  history  of  Dio  Cassius,  and  with 
the  different  accounts  of  Trajan's  reign  that  are  cited 
by  Lampridius,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus. — 
Puny  is  also  known  to  modern  times  by  his  Letters. 
These  consist  of  ten  books,  end  were  published  by 
himself.  From  the  first  to  the  ninth  book  inclusive, 
we  have  lettera  addreased  to  individuals  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  tenth  book  contains  the  letters  and  reports 
sent  by  Pliny  to  Trajan,  together  with  some  answers 
of  that  prince.  The  Inciters  of  Pliny  are  valuable  to 
us,  as  all  onginal  loiters  of  other  times  must  be,  be- 
cause they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period 
at  which  they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are 
ridiculously  studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal 
to  our  interest  in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions, 
tbst  they  were  written  for  the  express  purposo  of  pub- 
lication. Among  the  letters  of  Pliny  that  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity,  are  the  two  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  eldor  Pliny's  mode  of  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  ;  two 
others,  which  contsin  a  description  of  villas  of  his  own ; 
and  one  in  which  be  gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings against  the  Christians,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  authenticity  of  this  last-mention- 
ed letter  has  been  attacked  by  Semler,  an  eminent 
German  divine  {Hxsiornr.  Ecrlesuultca  SeUeta  Capi- 
ta, Hal.,  1767,  3  vols.  8vo  —  Neue  Vcrsuche  die  Kirch- 
en  lhxtoric  drr  erslen  JahrhuiulerU  mekr  aufzukla- 
ren,  Lcipz.,  1787,  8vo).  This  critic  maintains  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  Tertullian  ;  but 
his  arguments,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  would  inval- 
idate the  authority  of  almost  every  literary  monument 
of  ancient  times  This  same  letter  of  Pliny's  gave 
rise  to  an  absurd  legend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  with 
Titus,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  converted  by  him, 
ami  afterward  suffered  martyrdom. — The  design  of 
writing  a  history,  which  Pliny  at  one  time  entertained, 
be  never  carried  into  execution.  (Epist.,  5,  8.)  The 
work  "  De  Viris  Lllustnbus"  has  been  erroneously 
afrcrihed  to  him,  as  ha~s  also  the  dialogue  "  De  Cauttt 


perpetually  occupied  with  profound  but  eitraTipDt 
meditations,  labouring  to  attaio  the  comprehensux:  o! 
the  absolute  by  contemplation;  a  notion  borrowed 
from  Plato,  which  became  exaggerated  in  b»  iur-di. 
Carried  away  by  bis  enthusiasm,  he  thought  that  at 
was  developing  the  designs  of  the  philosopher  of  it* 
Academy,  when,  in  fact,  be  exhibited  his  ibouL'kits  only 
partially  and  incompletely.  The  impetuous  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  which  caused  him  p*ri>eiu»lly  to  fill  into 
extravagances,  prevented  his  reducing  his  mytiK.il 
rationalism  to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  trea- 
tises were  collected  by  Porphyry  in  six  Enreidre 
He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  270,  having  uuunt  u 
Rome,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitious  Trnmtioo 
of  his  disciples. — An  admirable  analysts  is  gives  of 
the  system  of  Plotinus  by  Tenoemann,  though  occa- 
sionally somewhat  obscure  in  its  details.  (Mattel 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  187,  sesc.,  Jok**mi 
tratul.)  The  best  edition  of  Plotinus  is  that  of  Crcs- 
xer,  Oxen .  1835,  3  vole.  4to.  An  edition  of  the  uti- 
lise De  Pulchritudtne  was  published  in  18)4,  fee, 
Laos.,  by  the  same  editor.  (Hojjmann,  Lts  /^sjt, 
vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

pLUTAtcHtre,  one  of  the  moat  generally  knows  ind 
frequently  cited,  and  he  nee,  if  the  expresnoa  be  al- 
lowed, one  of  the  most  popular,  writers  of  antiquity. 
He  was  a  native  of  Chcronea  in  Bosotia,  but  the  prood 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Plutarch  ban- 
self  informs  us,  that  he  waa  studying  under  Anunoat- 
us,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  which  wosbi 
be  the  66ib  year  of  our  em ;  and  hence  we  may  «•* 
jecturc  that  be  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  nfn 
of  Claudius,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Plutarch  belonged  to  an  honourable  family,  in  vbicfa  » 
fojidness  for  study  and  literary  pursuits  had  long  beta 
hereditary.  In  his  early  days  he  saw  at  one  and  tht 
same  time  his  father,  his  grandfather,  and  great  grind- 
father  in  being ;  and  he  was  brought  op  under  thai  in- 
fluence of  ancient  manners,  and  in  this  sweet  family- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  his  character  an  urofn- 
tcgrity  and  goodness,  that  shows  itself  in  so  raw  of 
his  numerous  writings.  In  the  school  of  Aamotuot, 
which  be  attended  when  still  quite  young,  and  «hnt 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  a  descend* et  ef 
Themislocles,  he  received  instruction  in  nuthtDtbci 
and  philosophy.  Witliout  doubt,  he  carefully  attended 
also,  ondcr  able  instructors,  to  the  various  depart- 
men  la  of  belles-lettres,  and  his  works  plainly  >Jff* 
that  the  perusal  of  the  poets  bad  supplied  bu  mt  *on 
with  ample  matehala.  It  appears  that,  while  still 
young,  he  waa  employed  by  hie  fellow-cilixens  is  Mae 
negotiations  with  neighbouring  cities.  The  same  na- 
tive led  him  to  Rome,  whither  all  the  Greeks  \<+ 
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corrupts  eloqutrdiit."  (Mom ton,  Va.  Plin. — SchoU,  sessed  of  any  industry  or  talent  had  been  aecustetr.fli 

o  come  for  more  than  a  century,  u>  swk 
and  fortunes,  either  by  attaching  tbemserw' 
to  some  powerful  individuals,  or  by  giving  public  ke- 
tures  on  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Plutarch,  it  ■»» 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  this  latter  mew 
of  acquiring  celebrity.  He  himself  declares,  that  da- 
ring his  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  could  not  find  time  u>  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin  loago*. 
by  reaaon  of  the  public  business  with  which  be  •*» 
charged,  and  the  frequent  conferences  be  bad  wrih 
educated  men  on  matters  of  a  philosophic  aaJnre, 
about  which  they  came  to  consult  him.  He  if***- 
he  professed  in  his  own  language ;  according  w 
privilege  which  the  Greeks  bad  preserved  of  unpwg 
their  idiom  on  their  conquerors,  and  of  makir 
natural  language  of  philosophy  and  letters 
public  lectures,  these  declamations,  were  eu 
the  first  germe  of  the  numerous  moral  treatises  tbst 
Plutarch  subsequently  composed.  The  philc**? ,btf  °t 
Chsronea  exercised  at  Rome  that  profession  oi 

very  name  of  which  is  now  become  s  by* 


Hut.  Lit.  Rom,  ,  vol.  2,  p.  408 
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Pliny  is  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo 
It  is  the  edition  of  Ceaner,  improved  by  Schaeffer 
(Lip*  ,  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  by  Lemaire. 

PusTHKMRa,  a  son  of  Alreua,  king  of  Argos,  fa- 
ther of  Menelsus  and  Agamemnon.  (  Vid.  Agamem- 
non, and  Atrids?  ) 

Pf.oTiNOPobia,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  south  of 
Iladrianopolis,  founded  and  named  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  Plotina.    On  ila  site,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
peared the  city  of  Didymotichos,  now  Demotica.  .  (Itin 
Ant  ,  322  —  Procop.,  de  Aid..  4,  11) 

Plotinus,  a  philosopher  of  the  New- Platonic  school, 
born  A.D.  205,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt.  Nature  had 
endowed  bim  with  superior  parts,  particularly  with  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  understanding,  aud  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  He  early  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammonius  at  Alexandrea. 
Subsequently  he  determined  to  accompany  the  army 
of  Gord 
ayetein 


it  taw 
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diaii  to  the  East,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental  ist,  the  v< 
a  on  their  uative  aod.    He  returned  a  dreamer,  j  word,  aud 
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cate  the  decline  of  national  literature,  bat  which  was 
more  than  once  rendered  illustrious  at  Rome  by  great 
talents  and  the  effects  of  persecution.    It  is  well 
known,  that,  under  the  bad  emperors,  and  amid  the 
universal  slavery  that  then  prevailed,  philosophy  was 
the  only  asylum  to  which  liberty  lied  when  banished 
from  the  forum  and  the  senate.    Philosophy,  in  earlier 
days,  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  republic  ;  it  was 
then  only  a  vain  scepticism,  abused  to  their  own  bad 
purposes  by  the  smbitious  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt- 
ing a  better  vocation,  it  became,  at  a  later  period,  a 
species  of  religion,  embraced  by  men  of  resolute  spirit; 
they  needed  a  wisdom  that  might  teach  them  how  to 
escape,  by  death,  the  cruelty  of  tbe  oppressor,  and  they 
called,  for  this  purpose,  stoicism  to  their  aid.  Plutarch, 
the  most  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  opposer 
of  tbe  Epicurean  doctrines  ;  Plutarch,  the  admirer  of 
Plato,  and  a  disciple  of  his  in  tbe  belief  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  of  divine  justice,  and  of  moral  good, 
taught  his  hearers  truths,  less  pure,  indeed,  than  those 
•f  Christianity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  de- 
gree adapted  themselves  to  the  pressing  wants  of  he- 
roic and  elevated  minds. — It  is  not  known  whether 
Pluurch  prolonged  his  stay  in  Italy  until  that  period 
when  Domitian,  by  a  public  decree,  banished  all  phi- 
losophers from  that  country.    Some  critic*  have  sup- 
posed that  he  mado  many  visits  to  Rome,  but  none 
after  tbe  reign  of  this  emperor.    One  thing,  however, 
appears  well  ascertained,  that  he  returned,  when  still 
young,  to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  remained 
there  for  tbe  rest  of  his  days.    During  this  his  long 
sojourn  in  the  Isnd  of  his  fathers,  Plutarch  was  con- 
tinually occupied  with  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen ;  and,  to  give  but  a  single  instance  of  his 
seal  in  the  public  service,  he  not  only  filled  the  of- 
fice of  archon,  the  chief  dignity  in  his  native  city, 
bat  even  discharged  with  great  exactness,  and  without 
the  least  reluctance,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office,  that 
of  inspector  of  public  works,  which  compelled  him,  he 
tells  us,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  register  of  the 
loads  of  stone  that  were  brought  to  him.    All  this  ac- 
cords but  ill  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plu- 
tarch was  honoured  with  the  consulship  by  Trajan. 
Such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  both  by  the  silence 
of  history  and  the  usnages  of  the  Romans.  Another 
•nd  more  recent  tradition,  which  makes  Pluurch  to 
have  been  the  preceptor  of  Trsjan,  appears  to  rest  on 
no  better  foundation,  and  can  derive  no  support  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
An  employment,  however,  which  Plutarch  does  seem 
to  have  filled,  was  that  of  priest  of  Apollo,  which  con- 
nected him  with  the  sacerdotal  corporation  at  Delphi. 
The  period  of  bis  death  is  not  known ;  but  tbo  proba- 
bility is  that  he  lived  and  philosophized  until  an  advan- 
ced age,  as  would  appear  both  from  tbe  tone  of  some 
of  his  writings  and  various  anecdotes  that  are  related 
of  him. — The  several  productions  of  this  writer  will 
■tow  be  briefly  examined.    The  work  to  which  he  owes 
his  chief  celebrity  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  B/ot 
irapaMifXut  {"Parallel  Lives").    In  this  he  gives  bi- 
ographical sketches  of  forty-four  individuals,  distin- 
guished for  their  virtues,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
ventures, some  Greek,  others  Roman,  and  gives  them 
in  such  a  way  that  a  Roman  is  always  compared  with 
a  Greek.    Five  other  biographies  are  isolated  ones  ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  are  lost.    The  five  isolated  lives 
are  those  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  A  rat  us,  Galba,  Olho, 
•nd  Homer,  though  this  last  is  probably  not  Plutarch's. 
Tbe  lives  thst  have  [«-n>h<-d  are  those  of  Epaminon- 
das,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero.  Viteliius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
Peiphatitus,  Anstomenes,  and  Aratus  the  poet. — Many 
regard  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  as  models  of  biography. 
The  principal  art  of  the  writer  consists  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  him,  and, 
it  w»  old  seem,  with  justice,  that  his  character!  are  all 


of  a  piece  ;  that  he  represents  his  heroes  either  as  com  • 
pletely  enslaved  by  some  passion,  or  as  perfectly  virtu- 
ous, and  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  depict  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades  between  vice  and  virtue 
What  renders  tbe  perusal  of  these  biographies  partic- 
ularly attractive,  is  our  seeing  his  personages  constant- 
ly in  action ;  we  follow  them  amid  public  affairs,  we 
accompany  them  to  the  scenes  of  private  life,  to  the 
interior  of  their  dwellings,  and  into  tbe  very  bosom  ol 
their  families.  "  We  are  not  writing  histories,"  ob- 
serves Plutarch  himself,  "  but  lives.  Neither  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  most  distinguished  exploits  that  men's  vir- 
tues and  vices  may  be  best  discerned  ;  but  frequently 
some  unimportant  action,  some  short  saying  or  jest, 
distinguishes  a  person's  real  character  more  than  fields 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  tbe  most  important 
sieges.  As  painters,  therefore,  in  their  portraits,  la- 
bour the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly  about 
the  eyes,  in  which  ihc  peculiar  turn  of  mind  most  ap- 
pears, and  run  over  the  rest  with  a  less  careful  hand, 
so  must  We  be  permitted  to  strike  off  the  features  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great 
men,  and  leave  to  others  the  circumstantial  detail  of 
their  toils  and  their  achievements."  (Vtf.  Alex.fc.  1.) 
Tins  reasoning  of  Plutarch's  re  no  doubt  very  just,  but 


it  suppose.*  that  the  writer  does  not  go  in  quest  of  an- 
ecdotes, and  that  he  exercises  a  sound  and  rigid  crit- 
icism in  tbe  selection  of  those  which  he  actually  re- 
ceives. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch.—  Another  defect  with  which  he  may  be  justly 
charged,  is  the  having  entirely  neglected  the  order 
of  chronology,  so  that  frequently  his  narrative  pre- 
sents only  an  incoherent  mass  of  facts,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  his  lives  leaves  behind  it,  at  limes,  only  a 
confused  impression.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  Lives 
of  Plutarch  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  philosophy, 
of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxims,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  oftentimes  these  Lives  are  only  so  many  his- 
torical commentaries  on  certain  maxima.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  faults,  however,  the  Lives  of  Plutarch 
are  full  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  since 
the  author  has  drawn  from  many  sources  that  are 
closed  upon  us.  He  cherished  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  he  has  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasions,  to  be  so  far  led  away  by  bia 
enthusiasm  as  to  mistake  for  heroism  a  forgeifulncss 
of  the  sentiments  of  nature.  For  example,  though  ho 
would  seem  to  state  with  impartiality  the  different 
sensations  produced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  and  the  assassination  of  tbe  brother  of  Timo- 
leon,  atill  it  is  evident,  from  tbe  manner  in  which  ho 
expresses  himself,  that  he  approves  of  these  two  ac- 
tions, and  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  authors  of  them  were 
deserving  of  commendation,  and  free  from  all  reproach. 
{Sainte-Croii,  Examen,  Ac,  p.  74,  2d  ed  )  Plu- 
tarch, moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  an  impartial  writer.  The  desire  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
the  Romsns,  pervades  all  his  recitals,  and  prejudicee 
him  in  favour  of  his  Grecian  heroes.  His  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  himself  avows  in  hie 
Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cat©,  leads  him  mto  va- 
rious errors  relative  to  Roman  history.  Hie  style  has 
neither  the  punty  of  the  Attic,  nor  the  noble  simplici- 
ty which  distinguishes  the  classic'  writers.  He  is 
overloaded  with  erudition,  and  with  allusions  that  are 
often  obscure  for  us.  —  An  able  examination  of  the 
sources  whence  Plutsrch  derived  tbe  materials  for  his 
lives,  is  given  by  Heeren  (De  femtihu  et  amciorUaia 
vttanim  paraJlelarum  Plutarch*  Commentaltonts  IV. , 
Golfing.,  1820,  8vo),  and  this  inquiry  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  tbe  professed  scholar,  who  wishes 
to  ascertain  tbe  degree  of  confidence  that  is  due  to  ihe 
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biographical  sketches  of  Plutarch,  though  our  limiu 
forbid  our  euiering  on  the  dcUil.  It  may  be  uid,  io 
a  few  words,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  composition  of  his 
Lives,  consulted  sil  the  existing  historians  ;  that  be 
did  not,  however,  blindly  follow  them,  but  weighed 
their  respective  statements  in  the  balance  of  justice, 
and,  when  their  accounts  were  contradictory,  adopted 
•uch  as  seemed  to  him  most  probable. — The  other 
historical  works  of  Plutarch  are  the  following :  1.  'Pw- 
4Mucu,  #  Amor  'PuficuKai  ("Roman  Questions"). 
These  are  researches  on  certain  Roman  usages :  for 
example.  Why,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  bride 
ia  required  to  touch  water  and  fire  1  Why,  in  the  same 
ceremony,  they  light  five  tapers !  Why  travellers,  who. 
having  been  considered  dead,  return  eventually  home, 
cannot  enter  into  their  houses  by  the  door,  but  must 
descend  through  the  roof,  dec. — 2.  'EkXttviKu,  $  At- 
ria* tZ/JLavieai  ("  Hellenics,  or  Grecian  Ques- 
turns").  We  have  here  similar  discourses  on  points  of 
Grecian  antiquity. — 3.  llcpl  rtapaXXiiXuv  'EJkkqvi- 
auv  ami  'Pu^auuv  ("  Parallel*  drawn  from  Grecian 
and  Roman  History  ')  In  order  to  show  that  certain 
events  in  Grecian  history,  which  appear  fabulous,  are 
entitled  to  full  confidence,  Plutarch  opposes  to  them 
certain  analogous  events  from  Roman  hiatory.  Tbia 
production  is  unworthy  of  Plutarch,  and  very  probably 
supposititious.  It  possesses  no  other  merit  thsn  thst 
of  having  preserved  a  large  number  of  fragments  of 
Greek  historians,  who  are  either  otherwise  unknown, 
or  whose  works  bsve  not  come  down  to  us.— 4.  Hepi 
rye  'Wtuaiuv  r6x*f  ("  Of  the  Fortune  of  the  Ro- 
man*").— 5.  and  6.  Two  discourses  irepi  rr}c  'AAef- 
dvfXpov  rvx^K  $  uprT*X  ("  On  the  Fortune  or  Valour 
of  Alexander").  In  one  of  these  Plutarch  undertakes 
'o  ahow  that  Alexander  owed  his  success  to  himself, 
not  to  Fortune.  In  the  other,  he  sttempta  to  prove,  that 
hia  virtues  were  not  the  offspring  of  a  hltnd  and  capri- 
cious Fortune,  and  that  bis  talenta  and  the  resourcea  of 
his  intellect  cannot  be  regarded  as  favours  bestowed 
by  this  same  Fortune.  These  two  discourses  sre  pre- 
ceded by  one  (No.  4)  which  shows  the  true  object  of 
the  others.  Plutarch,  in  this,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  exploits  are  less  the  effect  of  valour 
and  wisdom,  than  the  reault  of  the  influence  of  For- 
tune ;  and,  among  the  favours  conferred  by  this  god- 
dess, he  enumerates  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexan- 
der, at  the  very  time  that  be  was  menacing  Italy  with 
hia  victorious  arms.  In  all  this  we  clearly  see  the 
jealousy  and  vanity  of  the  Greeka,  who,  from  the  time 
that  they  first  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke,  never  ceased 
detracting  from  the  glory  of  this  republic,  and  ascribing 
its  rapid  progress  to  some  blind  and  unknown  cauae. 
One  of  the  motive*  that  induced  Polybius,  moreover, 
to  write  hia  history,  was  to  undeceive  hi*  countrymen 
on  this  point,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
Rome  waa  owing,  not  to  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  but 
to  good  conduct  snd  valour. — 7.  Tlortpov  ' k&rrvaioi 
aara  xoXeuov  f,  aero  oo^iov  evdoZortpoi ;  (*«  Wheth- 
er the  Athenian*  are  more  renowned  for  War  or  for 
the  Sciences").  The  commencement  and  conclusion 
are  wanting.  The  text  of  what  remains  of  this  piece 
is  very  corrupt. — 8.  llepi  'loidoc  aai  'Ooipidoc  («'  Of 
Isis  and  Osiris").  This  treatise  containa  a  number 
of  \ery  curious  remarks  on  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
bat  it  is,  at  the  aame  time,  that  very  one  of  the  works 
of  Plutarch  in  which  his  want  of  critical  skill  is  most 
apparent.  Hia  object  was  to  give  the  mythologies! 
trsditions  of  the  Egyptians  a  philosophical  sense,  in 


order  to  justify  them  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Hence  this  treatise  can  only  be  employed  with  great 
caution  to  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythology. 
— 9.  'Earirasn)  rr}c  ovyKplotuc  Hevavipov  aai  'Apio- 
rosxivm  <  ("  Abridgment  of  the  Comparison  between 
Menander  and  Aristophanes").  An  extract,  probably, 
trom  some  lost  work  of  Plutarch's  — 10.  Ilepi  rs}c 
'Hoo66rov  aaaorfitiac  («  Of  the  Malignity  of  Herodo- 
1100 


liu").  From  a  mistaken  principle  of  patriotism,  Plu- 
tarch here  attacks  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  a*  n 
historian.  The  latter  has  fourid  an  able  advocate  ia 
the  Abbe  Geinoz.  (Mem.  de  f  Acad.  Acs  Inter .,4c, 
vol*.  30,  36,  and  38.— 11.  Bioc  ruv  Ana  pwnour 
("  Biography  of  the  ten  Orators").  This  work  is  en- 
denlly  supposititious.  Pbotius  has  inserted  it  ■  tut 
Bibliotheca,  with  many  omissions  and  additions,  but 
without  stating  that  it  waa  written  by  Plutaita. 
Hence  some  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  psuurcb 
himself.  This  piece,  however,  bears  the  sump  of  as 
age  much  earlier  than  that  of  Photius. — We  can  only 
glance  at  the  philosophical,  or,  as  they  are  mort  com- 
monly  called,  the  moral,  works  of  Plutarch.  He  was 
not  a  profound  philosopher.  He  had  formed  (or  bus- 
self  a  peculiar  system,  made  ap  from  the  opium*  of 
various  schools,  but  particularly  from  those  of  Pb- 
to  and  the  Academicisns,  which  he  has  sometimes 
only  imperfectly  understood.  He  detested  tbe  doc- 
trine* of  Epicurus  and  tbe  Porch,  and  the  hatred  at 
hsd  vowed  towards  their  respective  schools  renders 
him  sometime*  unjust  towards  their  founders  Ht 
was  not  free  from  superstition,  and  he  pushed  to  ri- 
ces* his  devotion  toward*  the  gods  of  paganism,  tin 
philosophical  or  moral  works  are  more  than  tiitr  m 
number.  Tbey  are  full  of  information  as  regards  aa 
acquaintance  with  ancient  philosohpy ;  and  they  bars 
the  additional  merit  of  preserving  for  us  s  number 
of  paasages  from  authors  whose  works  bare  perus- 
ed. An  analysis  of  these  writings  is  given  by  Sc&oU 
(Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  77,  aeqq.).— The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  whole  works  of  Plutarch  are,  that  af 
Reiake,  Lips.,  1774-82,  12  vols  8vo ;  that  of  Huttss. 
Tubing.,  1796-98,  14  vols.  8vo.  snd  that  formar 
part  of  the  Tauchnitx  collection.  The  best  edition of 
the  Live*  alone  is  that  of  Coray,  Paris,  1809-15.  • 
vols.  8vo  ;  and  the  best  edition  of  the  Moral  works* 
that  of  Wyttenbach,  Oxon.,  1795,  6  voU.  4to,  and  II 
vols  8vo 

Pluto  (UXovruv),  called  also  Hade*  f  AwJ»r)  tei 
Aidoneo*  ('Aiduvtve),  a*  well  as  Orcu*  snd  Dis,  wtt 
the  brother  of  Jupiter  snd  Neptune,  and  lord  of  tot 
tower  world,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.  He  -  de- 
scribed aa  a  being  inexorable  and  deaf  to  supplicant* 
— for  from  hi*  realm*  there  is  no  return — and  so  object 
of  aversion  and  haired  to  both  gods  and  men.  (ft-,% 
168,  seq  )  All  the  latter  were  sure  to  be.  sooserst 
later,  collected  into  his  kingdom.  The  name  Hid*) 
sppesrs  to  denote  invisibility,  being  derived  from  a, 
"  not,"  and  eldo.  "  to  see,"  and  aignificalory  of  tbe  •> 
ture  of  the  realm  over  which  be  bore  sway.  The  ap- 
pellation of  Pluto  was  received  by  him  at  a  lster  pt» 
riod,  and  would  seem  to  be  connected  with  tbe  ten* 
kXovtoc,  "  wealth,"  aa  mine*  within  the  earth  are  tbt 
producer*  of  the  precious  metal*.  This  notion  \  m 
think*  began  to  prevail  when  tbe  Greeks  first  viwtei 
Spain,  the  country  most  abundant  in  gold.  (MytisL 
Brufe,  vol.  *,  p.  176.)  Heyne,  on  the  other  baod, » 
of  opinion  that  the  name  in  question  was  first  f «■ 
in  the  mysteries  (ad  Apollod .,  3,  IS,  6).  I»  »  *** 
ployed  occasionally  by  the  Attic  dramatists  (&>r*-. 
Antic  ,  1200  —  Eurip.,  Alcest.,  310.  —  Arniifh, 
Ptut.,  727),  and  it  became  the  prevalent  one  in  later 
times,  when  Hade*  came  to  signify  a  place  ratkrrtbaa 
a  person. — The  adventures  of  Pluto  were  few,  fa  '** 
gloomy  nature  of  himself  and  hi*  realm  did  not  Mti 
much  "field  for  such  legend*  of  the  gods  at  Grecian 
f*ncy  delighted  in ;  yet  he  too  h*d  hi*  love-sdrw'^ 
The  tale  of  his  carrying  off  Proserpina  is  ooe  ol  «• 
moat  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (Vtd.  Proserpina.)  rl* 
loved,  we  are  told,  and  carried  off  to  Erebus  tbe  ocean- 
nymph  Leoce  ;  and,  when  *he  died,  he  caused  a  tree, 
named  from  her  (Xcvict),  "  white  poplar"),  to  spnng  at 
in  the  Elysian  field*.  (Sertnus  ad  Vtrg  ,  Ease ., T, 
61.)    Another  of  hi*  love*  was  the  nymph  Men  tie, 
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bears  ber  name.    ( Schol  ad 


plant  which 

ex  ,  374.  —  Opptan,  Hal,  8,  486.  —  Ovtd,  Met.,  10, 
T30. ) — Pluto,  Homer  tolls  us,  was  once  wounded  in 
the  shoulder  by  the  arrows  of  Hercules  ;  but,  from  the 
•mbtguiiy  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  poet  (ev  itrXy, 
// ,  6,  395),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Some  say  that  it  was  at  the  gate  of  the 
netber  world,  when  the  hero  was- sent  to  drag  the  dog 
of  Hades  to  the  realms  of  day.  (Schol  ad  II.,  I.  c. — 
Hetnu  ad  //.,  /.  e.—Sehol.  ad  Od  .,  1 1, 606  )  Other* 
m*mum  that  it  was  in  Pyloa,  where  the  god  was  aid- 

ahis  worshippers  against  the  son  of  Jupiter.  (Apol- 
,  8,  7,  3  —  Pause*.,  6,  26.— Pmd.,  Of.,  9,  60— 
Sckol  ad  Pind..l.c.)  Heyne.  M filler,  and  Buttmann 
•re  in  favour  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase — The  region 
over  which  Pluto  presided  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
and  in  the  Theogony  as  being  within  the  earth.  (//., 
a,  278.-/4  ,9,  668. — lb.,  20,  61.-/6  ,  23,  100  — 
Tkeog.,  456,  767.)  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  placed  in 
the  dark  region  beyond  the  stream  of  Ocean.  (Od., 
10,  608. — lb.,  II,  1.)  Its  name  is  Erebus,  with  which 
the  appellation  Hadca  became  afterward  synonymous. 
The  poet*  everywhere  describe  it  as  dreary,  dark,  and 
cheerless.  The  dead,  without  distinction  of  good  or 
tvil,  age  or  rank,  wander  there,  conversing  about  their 
former  state  on  earth  :  they  are  unhappy,  and  they  feel 
their  wretched  state  acutely.  They  have  no  strength, 
or  power  of  mind  or  body.  Some  few,  enemies  of 
the  gods,  such  as  Sisyphus,  Tityus,  Tantalus,  are  pun- 
ished for  their  crimes,  but  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  dead.  Nothing  can  be  more  gloomy  and  com- 
fatjiess  than  the  whole  aspect  of  the  realm  of  Hades 
as  pictured  by  Homer.  —  In  process  of  time,  when 
communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia  had  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  nether  world 
underwent  a  total  change.  It  was  now  divided  into 
two  separate  regions:  Tartarus,  which,  in  the  time 
of  Homer  and  nesiod,  was  thought  to  lie  far  beneath 
it,  and  to  be  the  prison  of  the  Titans,  became  one  of 
these  regions,  snd  the  place  of  punishment  for  wick* 
ed  men  ;  snd  Elysium,  which  lay  on  the  shore  of 
the  stream  of  Ocean,  the  retreat  of  the  children  and 
relatives  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  was  moved  down 
thither  to  form  the  place  of  reward  for  pood  men.  A 
stream  encompassed  the  domains  of  Hades,  over  which 
the  dead,  on  paving  their  passage-money  (vavXov), 
were  ferried  by  Charon.  The  three-headed  dog  Ccr- 
brrus  guarded  the  entrance  ;  and  the  three  judges.  Mi- 
nos, .Eseus,  and  Rhadamanthus.  allotted  his  place  of 
bliss  or  of  pain  to  each  of  the  dead  who 
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before  their  tribunal.  This  idea  is  probably  founded 
on  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (11,  66a)  where  the 
hero  says  he  saw  Minos  judging  in  Erebus  ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  earlier  belief  he  only  judged  there  as 
Orion  hunted  ;  in  other  words,  he  pursued  the  same 
occupation  as  on  earth  According  to  the  fine  myth 
in  Plato  (Gorfriat,  p.  623),  /Escu*  and  Rhadaman- 
thus «it  at  the  point  in  the  mead  where  the  path  branch- 
es off  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  and  to  Tartarus  (com- 
pare Virg.,  Ain.,  6,  640) ;  the  former  judging  the 
dead  from  Europe,  the  latter  those  from  Asia.  If  any 
ease  proves  too  difficult  for  them,  it  is  reserved  for 
the  decision  of  Minos  — The  Ktver  of  Oblivion  (6  nfr 
KQTOftof)  was  added  to  those  of  Homer's  trans- 


Oceanic  region  (Acheron,  Pyrinhlegethon,  and  Cocy 
tus).  and  lite  dead  were  led  to  drink  of  its  waters  pre 

Tious  to  their  returning  to  animate  other  bodiee  on  roc  means  "  wealth."  The  popular 
earth.  In  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  .fincid  will  be  |  ancients  assigned  him  a  dwelling-place  in 
found  the  richest  and  fullest  description  of  the  new- 
modified  under-world,  and  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
the  progress  and  change  of  ideas,  it  will  not  be  an  un- 
interesting employment  to  compare  it  with  that  in  tho 
renth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey. — In  reading  the 


atter  believed,  that  Orpheus  and  '  Homer  had  both 
learned  wisdom  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Nile  ;  snd  that 
the  Erebus  of  Greece,  snd  sll  its  parts,  personages, 
and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of  the  mode  of  burial 
in  Egypt.  Here  the  corpse  was,  on  payment  of  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  Egypt)  over  the  Acherusian  lake,  after 
it  had  received  its  sentence  from  the  judges  appointed 
for  thst  purpose  Oceanus  was  but  the  Egyptian 
name  for  the  Nile  ;  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  were  merely 
those  of  Heliopolis;  and  Hermes,  tbe  conductor  oi 
souls,  waa  familiar  to  the  Egyptians  ;  snd  thus  they 
boldly  and  falsely  appropriated  to  themselves  all  tbe 
mythic  ideas  of  Greece  ! — It  is  worthy  of  notice,  with 
wbat  unanimity  the  early  races  of  men  placed  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  either  beneath  tbe  earth  or  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  West.  The 
owes  its  origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the 
cumstance  of  the  mortal  remains  of  man  being  depos- 
ited by  most  nations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth;  and 
the  habits  of  thinking  snd  spesking  which  thence  arose, 
led  to  the  notion  of  the  soul  also  being  placed  m  a  re- 
gion within  the  earth.  Tbe  calmness  snd  stillness  of 
evening  succeeding  the  toils  of  the  day,  tbe  majesty 
of  the  sun  sinking,  as  it  were,  to  rest  amid  the  glonea 
of  the  western  sky,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  us  almost  insensibly  to  picture 
the  West  ss  a  region  of  bliss  and  tranquillity.  The 
idea  of  Us  being  the  abode  of  the  departed  good  was 
therefore  an  obvious  one.  Finally,  the  analogy  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  day  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  with 
the  close  of  life,  msy  have  led  tbe  Greeks,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  Phoenicians,  to  plsce  the  dwelling  of  tbe  dead 
in  general  in  tbe  dark  land  on  the  western  snore  of 
Ocean  —Hades,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  possessed  a 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  inviaible ;  it  was 
forged  for  him  by  Vulcan,  the  later  writers  aay.  in  the 
time  ot  the  war  againat  tbe  Titans.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Diomede  against  Mars  (II  ,  6,  846). 
When  Perseus  went  on  his  expedition  againat  the 
Gorgons,  the  helm  of  invisibility  covered  his  brow. 
(Apotlod.,\,  tf,  2  ) — By  artists  the  god  of  the  lower 
world  was  represented  similar  to  his  brothers,  but  be 
was  distinguished  from  them  by  bis  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien.  (Keightlty's  Mythology,  p.  89,  teqq.)  Pluto 
had  a  temple  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Summon**, 
dedicated  to  him  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  ( Ovid, 
Fast.,  6,  731.)  Tbe  cypress,  the  narcissus,  the  adi 
anthus,  and  the  thighs  of  victims,  were  sacred  to  him  ; 
black  animal*  were  sacrificed  to  him,  such  as  blsck 
oxen  and  sheep.  (Tibull ,  3,  6.  33.)  Ilia  title  Sum- 
manu*  was  given  to  him  as  being  summits  manium ; 
but  Ovid  questions  whether  this  deitv  waa  the  earns 
as  Pluto.    (Fus;  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  360.) 

Plutus.  son  of  Iasion  or  lasius,  by  Ores,  the  god- 
dess of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by  many  of  the 
mycologists  with  Pluto,  though  plainly  distinguished 
from  him  as  being  tbe  god  of  riches.  He  waa  brought 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and.  on  that  account.  Pax 
was  represented  at  A  incite  *»  tiuiiitng  me  god  of  wealth 
in  her  lap.  The  ancient*  represented  him  ■•  blind, 
and  bestowing  his  favour*  indiscriminately  on  the  good 
and  bad.  He  appears  as  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  called  after  his  name,  and  also  bear*  a 
part  in  the  Timon  of  Lucian.   Tbe  Greek  form  IlAotf 

ranean  region*  of  Spain,  a  country  famed  for  its  pre 
cious  metals.  Pbexlrus  relates,  in  one  of  his  fables 
thst  when  Hercules  was  received  into  heaven,  and  wat 


saluting  the  gods  who  thronged  sround  with  their  con 
gratulations,  be  turned  away  his  look  when  Plutu* 


away 


at  portentous  falsehoods"  (Lobtck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  811)  (drew  near,  assigning  as  a  reason  for  this  to  Jupiter, 
ofth 


the  Egyptisn  priests  on  this  subject,  one  is  at  a  loss 


uired  the  cause  of  bis  strange  conduct,  tha* 
he  was  tbe  friend  of  tbe  bad, 
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end,  besides,  corrupted  both  good  and  bad  with  hi* 
gifts.  The  fable  ia  borrowed,  with  some  alight  alter- 
ation,  from  tbe  Greek    (Pk*dr  ,  fob.,  4,  12.) 

PlovIus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  at  nod  of  rain.  He 
wm  invoked  by  that  name  among  tbe  Romans,  when- 
ever tbe  earth  was  parched  op  by  continual  heat,  and 
waa  in  want  of  refreshing  showers.    ( Tibull.,  1, 8,  26.) 

Pnyx,  tbe  place  of  public  assembly  at  Athena,  es- 
pecially during  elections,  so  called  from  the  crowds  ac- 
customed to  assemble  therein  (irrro  rov  neirvKvutjtint) . 
The  Pnyi  was  situate  on  a  low  hill,  sloping  down  to 
the  north,  at  the  western  verge  of  tbe  city,  and  at  a 
quarter  of  a  mde  to  the  west  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was 
a  large  semicircular  area,  of  which  the  southern  aide, 
or  diameter,  was  formed  by  a  long  line  of  limestone 
rock,  hewn  so  as  to  present  tbe  appearance  of  a  verti-j  Diog 
cal  wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting  from*  7,  28 
it,  was  a  solid  pedestal,  carved  out  of  tbe  living  rock, 
ascended  by  steps,  and  based  upon  seats  of  tbe  same 
material.  This  waa  tbe  celebrated  Bern  a,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.  Tbe  lowest  or  most 
northern  part  of  tbe  semicircular  curve  waa  supported 
by  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocka.  ( Wordsworth  * 
Greece,  p»  150. — Arutoph.,  Acharn.,  20.— Jul.  Poll., 
«,  10.) 

PooaubIos,  son  of  ^sculapius  and  Epione,  and  a 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  Xenophon  calls 
him  and  his  brother  Machaou  pupils  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  (Cyneget.,  1,  14),  an  assertion  which  Arts- 
tides  takes  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  refuting.  (Oral 
in  Asciepiad.,  vol.  I,  p.  76,  ed.  Cant  )  Tbe  two 
brothers  were  alto  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  the  military  art.  (Xen.,  I.  c.) 
According  to  Quintua  Calaber,  Machaon  was  the  elder, 
and  also  instructed  Podalirius.  (J'aralipom.,  Horn  , 
8, 60.)  Tbey  were  both  present  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
and  made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  '.hen  valour, 
that  Homer  ranks  them  among  the  6-st  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Their  skill  in  the  heating  art  was  nlso 
highly  serviceable  to  the  wounded,  and  they  were  at 
last  excused  from  tbe  fight,  ».nd  from  all  the  fatigues 
af  war,  in  order  to  have  rvore  time  to  attend  to  those 
jrho  were  injured.  Oi  his  return  from 'Troy,  Poda- 
triua  was  driven  b"  a  tempest  to  the  coast  of  Cans, 
►here  he  cithor  wttl'd  in,  or  Hounded,  tbe  city  of  Syr- 
aa,  called  by  eome  Syrua.  ( Pause n  ,  3,  26—Stebe- 
si,  td  loc.\  The  more  common  account  is  in  favour 
»f  hio  b».vtr»g  founded  tbe  place,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
.alle*'.  it  after  Syrna,  the  daughter  of  Damcetas,  king 
>f  the  country.  He  had  cured  her,  it  seems,  of  the 
-f^cis  of  a  fall  from  tbe  roof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
her  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  was 
despaired  of ;  and  he  received  her  in  marriage,  to- 
gether with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carian  Chersonese. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  *.  v.  ivpva.)  This  story  furnishes  the 
first  instance  of  a  physician's  having  practised  bleed- 
ing, at  least  among  the  Greeks.  (Sprengtl,  Hist,  de 
la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  131.)  Another  account  makes 
Podalirius  to  have  been  assassinated  on  the  coast  of 
Ausonis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Dsunians,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  death  under  tho  name 
of  voouv  iaefrr,r.  *'  htalcr  of  disrates."  (Lycapkr  , 
1046,  sees/.)  Strabo,  moreover,  soys,  that  the  tomb 
of  Podalirius  was  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  100 
stadia  from  the  sea,  in  the  country  of  the  Daumans. 
(Sirab.,  436.) 

Pooabcks,  I.  the  first  name  of  Priam.  When  Troy 
was  taken  by  Hercules,  he  was  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  his  sister  Hesione,  and  thence  received  the  name 
of  Priam.  (Kid.  Priamua.)— It.  The  son  of  Iphiclos, 
of  Tbessaly,  and  brother  of  Protesilaus.  He  went 
with  twenty  ships  to  tbe  Trojan  war,  «nd,  after  his 
brother's  death,  commanded  both  division*,  amounting 
to  forty  vessels.  {Horn.,  II.  2,  698,  stqq. —  ~ 
ad  loc'.—Muncker,  ad  Hygin,fab,  07.) 

Podabob,  one  of  tbe  Harpies,  mothoi 
1102 


mother  of  two  of  the 


horses  of  Achilles  by  the  wind  Zephyrus.  {Him.r, 
16,  180.— Consult  Heyne,  Ezcars.,  ad  1st  )  The 
nsme  implies  swiftness  of  feet  (from  rote,  "  a  /«*," 
sod  dpjOf,  "aw/r.") 

Pas  as,  the  father  of  Philoctetes.  Tbe  son  m  beots 
called  "  Paantw  proU**  by  Ovid.    (Aft/.,  13, 45 ) 

PoecIlb,  a  celebrated  portico  at  Athens,  which  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  paintings  with  which  uesi 
adorned  (irwmXn  erod,  from  tcouuXot,  "  dxtatxfuT). 
lie  more  ancient  name  is  said  to  have  been  Pcisanst- 
t:us.  (Dsog.  Lam.,  Vu.  Zen.—  Phn.,  Yit.  Cm.) 
The  pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Ptsv- 
pbilus,  and  represented  the  battle  between  Theww 
and  the  Amazons,  tbe  contest  at  Marathon,  at*l  cider 
achievementa  of  the  Athenians.  (Pavta*.,  1.  15— 
Laert.,  I.  e. — Phn.,  36,  0  —  Mian,  Htsl.  A*, 
)  Here  were  suspended  also  the  shields  of  us 
Scioneans  of  Thrace,  and  those  of  tbe  foeedcawoitBt 
taken  in  the  island  of  .Sphaclerax.  (Pausan.,  1, 11) 
It  was  in  this  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  school, 
which  was  hence  denominated  the  "  Stou"  (The 
■ '  ac  hool  of  ike  porch,"  from  orod. )  No  hit  iK*i»  1 5W) 
citixens  of  Athens  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  Pcecile.  {Diog  hurt ,  /.  c. 
— IsocT.,  Areop.—.Esrhtn  ,  de  Fait.  Leg.)  Colonel 
Leake  supposes  that  some  walls,  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  the  church  of  Panaghta  Fanarrmcm,  arc  the 
of  this  celebrated  portico.  ( Topograph*  tf 
p.  118  —  Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  roL  2,  a 
318.)  x  .  - 

PaiNi,  a  name  common  to  both  the  Phtniciant  ui 
Carthaginian*.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  irudo 
Phoenicia,  page  1049,  col.  2,  near  the  end  ) 

Pooon,  a  name  given  to  the  harbour  of  Trowel 
from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a  curved  strip  of  had 
which  resembled  a  beard  (rruiyxjv) :  hence  aross  us 
proverbial  joke,  irXevectar  tie  Tpot&va,  wbicb  wii  ts- 
dressed  to  those  whose  chins  were  but  *cani:l»  pf»- 
vided.  (Aiag.  Grax.  Zcmob.)  This  port  ww  for- 
merly so  capacioua  as  to  contain  a  large  fleet  W « 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Greek  shipi  were  order- 
ed to  assemble  there  prior  to  tbe  battle  of  Sanaa 
(4  42. — St  rob.,  273).  At  present  it  is  shsilo*.  o 
atructed  by  aand,  and  accessible  only  to  si»»U  to,ls- 
(DodwelL,  vol.  2,  p  268  —  Chandler,  vol  2,  p. 
Cramer'a  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  266.) 

Pola,  a  town  of  Iatria,  on  the  western  coast,  sot 
the  southern  extremity,  or  Promontorium  PoW-a 
It  still  preserves  its  name  unchanged.  Tradiuoo*- 
ported  it  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Coiehtans,  siom 
iEetea  had  aent  in  pursuit  of  the  Argonauts.  It  be- 
came afterward  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  to* 
of  Pietss  Julia.  (Pliny,  3,  19.— Mela,  2,  l-C* 
mer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 
Polbmabchos.  Vid.  Archon. 
Polbmon,  I.  an  Athenian  of  good  family.  *b°  D 
his  youth  waa  addicted  to  infamous  plessares.  Tbt 
manner  in  which  he  was  reclaimed  from  his  bcrnoow 
course  of  life,  and  brought  under  tbe  discipline  of  phi- 
losophy, affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  poser  of 
eloquence  when  it  ia  employed  in  the  cause  of  tatse. 
As  he  was  one  morning,  about  the  rising  of  the  »<bv 
returning  home  from  tbe  revels  of  tbe  night,  clad ini 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  a  garland,  strcmpi?  r*rf«»ej 
and  intoxicated  with  wise,  he  passed  by  toe  school  of 
Xenoc rates,  and  saw  bun  aurrounded  by  his  doopiea 
L liable  to  resist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  mdalfnf 
hia  sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  ceremonTJoW 
the  school,  and  took  hia  place  among  tbe  philosoreere 
The  whole  assembly  waa  aatonUbed  at  thi»  rode  *w 
indecent  intrusion,  and  all  but  Xenocrates  disro«re4 
signs  of  resentment.  The  philosopher,  however,  pre- 
served the  perfect  command  of  his  countenance;  wo, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  hia  discourse  ^' 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  lecturing  to  the  toptcW 


POLEMON. 

po  much  strength  of  argument  and  energy  o!  \an- 
gnage,  that  Polemon  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  conviction.    Instead  of  turning  Xenocrates 
and  his  doctrine  to  ridicule,  he  became  sensible  of 
the  folly  of  hts  former  conduct,  was  heartily  aahamed 
of  the  contemptible  figure  which  he  made  in  so  re- 
spectable an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  his  head, 
concealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  sssumed  a 
sedate  and  thoughtful  aspect,  and,  in  short,  resolved 
from  that  boor  to  relinquish  his  licentious  pleasures, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Thus 
was  this  young  man,  by  the  powerful  energy  of  truth 
and  eloquence,  converted  from  an  infamous  liber- 
line  to  a  respectable  philosopher.    In  such  a  sudden 
change  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  psssing 
from  one  extreme  to  another.    Polemon,  after  his  ref- 
ormation, in  order  to  brace  up  bis  mind  to  the  tone  of 
rigid  virtue,  constantly  practised  the  severest  austerity 
and  most  hardy  fortitude.    From  the  thirtieth  year  of 
hia  age  to  his  death  he  drank  nothing  but  water. 
When  he  suffered  violent  pain,  he  showed  no  exter- 
nal sign  of  anguish.    In  order  to  preserve  his  mind 
undisturbed  by  psssion,  be  habituated  himself  to  speak 
in  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  without  elevation  or  de- 
pression.   The  austerity  of  his  manners,  however, 
was  tempered  with  urbsnity  and  generosity.    He  was 
fond  of  solitude,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  a 
garden  near  hia  school.    He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  of  consumption.    Of  tho  tenets  of  Polemon  lit- 
tle is  said  by  the  ancients,  becsuse  he  strictly  adhered 
ID  the  doctrine  of  Plato.    The  direction  of  the  Acad- 
emy devolved  upon  him  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates. 
He  is  said  to  have  taught  that  the  world  is  God ;  but 
this  was,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
which  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
{Diog.  Lacrt.',  4,  16  —Suid,  s.  v.— Vol.  Max  ,  6,  9. 
— Cic„  de  Fin.,  4,  6.  —  Athenaus,  2,  p.  44.  —  Slob., 
Bclog.  Phys  ,  I,  3  —  Enfield's  Hist,  of  Philos.,  vol. 
1,  p.  847,  seq.) — II.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamca,  made 
king  of  Pontus  by  Antony,  after  the  latter  bad  de- 
posed Darius,  son  of  Phamaces.    (Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
5,  75.)    This  person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate 
himself  slike  with  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa, 
was  made  king  of  that  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  nsmed 
Polemoniacus  after  him     He  wis  killed  in  an  expe- 
dition against  some  barbarians  of  Sindice,  near  the 
Palus  Maeolis  ;  but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  was  reign- 
ing in  his  stead  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  hia  Ge- 
ography.   (Strah,  558,  578  —  Dio  Cass.,  53,  25  — 
Id.,  54,  24") — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
-.-  rtad  his  dominions  afterward  enlarged  by  Claudius 
with  a  portion  of  Cilicia.    Nero  eventually  converted 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.    (Suet.,  Vit.  tier.,  18. 
—  Crurtus,  ad  loc.) — IV.  Antonius,  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist and  public  speaker,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
era.    He  was  a  native  of  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus,  and 
of  a  consular  family,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.    Polemon  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened 
a  school  of  rhetoric,  and  was  Kent  on  several  occasions 
as  ambassador  to  Hadrian.    He  accumulated  a  large 
fortune  by  his  oratorical  talents,  but  made  many  ene- 
mies by  his  excessive  haughtiness.    He  became  a 
great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
years,  having  become  disgusted  with  life  on  account 
of  the  tortures  to  which  his  complaint  subjected  him, 
lie  returnod  to  hts  native  city,  entered  the  tomb  of  his 
family,  which  he  cnusid  to  be  closed  upon  him,  and 
there  ended  hia  existence.    We  have  remaining  of  his 
works  only  two  declamations  or  oratorical  exercises, 
entitled  "  Funeral  Discourses"  ('Emrdfioi  Aovot) 
They  are  discourses  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
in  honour  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
fathers.    Tho  Emperor  Marcus  Aorelius,  in  a  letter  to 
Pronto,  describes  him  as  a  writer  of  ability,  but  kss 
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pleasing  than  instructive.  (Front ,  Rehg.,  p.  00,  ti. 
Niebuhr.)  The  little  that  we  possess  of  the  writings 
of  Polemon  neither  authorizes  ua  to  adhere  to  this 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  two  declamationa  which  have  reached  ua  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vigorous  style,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance.  It 
was  principally,  too,  for  his  strength  and  vehemence 
that  the  ancienta  held  Polemon  in  esteem,  and  called 
him  "the  Trumpet  of  Olympus"  (IdAwayf  'O'Avfixta- 
K17).  -  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  aludied  and  imitated 
him.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  declamations  of 
Polemon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lip*.,  18 1 9,  8vo.  (SchiiH, 
Hut.  Lot.  Gr ,  vol.  4,  p.  226,  seq.)—  V.  Si  named 
Periegetes,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epipha- 
nes,  about  200  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Panetius,  and  wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece"  (Aoyoc 
'Ette.nviKoc)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he  carefully  ob- 
served chronology.  This  work  h  lost.  Athemeus 
cites  many  Other  productions  of  Polemon,  "  On  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,"  "  On  the  Painttngs  to  be  seen 
at  Stcyon"  (Plutarch  has  borrowed  from  the  latter  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Aratus),  "  On 
Inscriptions,"  dec.  Polemon  appears  also  as  a  geo- 
graphical wnter.  He  composed  a  "  Description  of 
the  Earth"  (Koojtua?  Htptjjynotc),  whence  he  obtained 
the  aurname  of  Periegetes  ( U.tpinyvTfte ).  He  wrote 
also  a  •'  Description  of  Ilium"  (nepiriynotc  'Iteov), 
and,  under  the  title  of  Krioetc,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities  of  Pbocis,  Pontus,  ice.  All  these  are 
lost.  Strabo  and  the  scholiaats  cite  another  work  of 
Polemon's,  written  against  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the 
latter  was  accused  of  never  having  seen  Athens. 
(Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  voL  3.  p  223  —  Id.  ib.,  vol. 
8,  p  390.  —  Id.  tb.,  vol.  4,  p.  63.)— VI.  A  writer  on 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  tbe  same  with  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  "  Manual  of  Physiognomy ,"  en'itled  Gvoioyvufittov, 
or  QvoioyvupiKuv  'F.yxtipi&iov.  It  was  published 
by  Peruscus  at  the  end  of  his  jElian,  Horn.,  1545, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  Franz, 
"Scrip/ores  Physiognomic  Veteres,"  Altenb.,  1780, 
8vo. 

PolkmonIcm,  a  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the  coaal  of 
Pontua,  aituate,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 4).  one  hundred 
and  twenty  mtttes  from  Amisus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon,  tbe  son  of  Zeno,  its  founder.  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  hia  time  ;  but  it  ia  noticed  by 
Ptolemv  ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  ia  marked  as  a 
place  of  consequence.  Mannert  ia  inclined  to  think 
that  Polemonium  waa  built  on  tbe  site  of  an  earlier 
place  called  Side.  The  modern  name  is  said  to  be 
Volisa  or  Falsa,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Phatisane,  that  once  stood  about  ten  stadia  to 
the  west.  (Arrian,  Penpl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p.  17.  —  Per- 
ipl.  Anon.,  p.  4.  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
439.) 

PolUs  (IIo?./df),  a  aurname  of  Minerva,  is  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities.  This  name  was  particularly  applied 
to  her  in  Athens,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva 
of  Athena,  the  Minerva  who  had  contested  the  soil  of 
Attica  with  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  con- 
test. She  was,  therefore,  the  original  protectreaa  of 
the  Acropolia  and  the  city ;  to  her  the  embroidered 
Peplus  at  the  festival  of  the  Panalhenea  was  dedica- 
ted ;  it  was  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  as  a  sup- 
pliant from  Delphi,  when  he  fled  from  the  Eomenides, 
before  her  statue  bumcd  the  golden  lamp,  both  night 
and  day,  which  was  fed  with  oil  only  once  a  year ;  the 
sacred  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwelt 
here;  here  was  the  silver-footed  throne,  on  which 
Xerxes  sat  when  he  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
and  here,  too,  was  the  sword  of  Mardonius,  the  Per- 
sian general  at  Platajsu — The  temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa 
was  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Erechthcum,  the 
forming  an  entire  building,  of  which  tho 
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wn  was  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess ; 
and  Lai  western,  including  the  northern  and  southern 
porticoes,  was  sacred  to  the  dci6ed  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops,  the  nymph  Pandrosus.  On  the  aame  aite  had 
previously  stood  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  his 
altar  still  remained,  the  entire  building  retained  the 
name  of  the  Erechtheum.  Within  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure were  preserved  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian 
veneration,  among  which  the  most  precious  were  the 
vlive  of  Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
of  which  sprang  up  at  the  bidding  of  those  divinities, 
when  there  was  contention  among  the  gods  concerning 
the  guardianship  of  Albans.  Here,  too,  was  the  old- 
est and  most  deeply-venerated  of  the  statues  of  the 
Alheoian  goddess  ;  a  figure  carved  in  olive-wood,  but 
of  which  the  legend  affirmed  that  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  (Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  144.  —  Stuart's 
itiUtfm/te*  of  Athens,  p  37,  Lond.,  1827,  12mo  ) 
Muller  has  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  Temple 
and  Worship  of  Minerva  Polias,  under  the  following 
title :  "  Minerva  Poludts  Sacra  et  Mdem  tn  arte 
Aihenaxum  Ulustramt  C.  O.  Muller,"  Gotttng.,  1820, 

Pomorcktks  (UoXiopxtjr^c),  "the  besieger  of  cit- 
ies," a  surname  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus. 
(  Vtd  Demetrius  I.) 

Politks,  I.  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pyrrhus  in  his  father's  presence.  (Kirg.,  jfiii ,  2, 
626  ) — II.  Hia  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol- 
lowed -Eneas  into  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the  friends  of 
young  Aacaniua.    (Vtrg.,  6,  664  ) 

Poll*  Arurntaru,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
(Vtd.  I. u can  us  ) 

PollbntIa,  a  town  of  Liguria,  southeast  of  Alba 
Poinpeia  It  was  a  municipium,  and  is  chiefly  cel- 
ebrated for  ita  wool.  (PUn.,  8,  48.  —  Cotum  .  7,  2. 
—  Si/.  Hal.,  8,  599.)  A  battle  was  fought  in  its  vi- 
cinity between  Stilico  and  the  Goths,  the  soccesj  of 
which  appears  to  have  been  very  doubtful.  (Oros., 
7,  37.)  But  Claudian  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  tri- 
emph  of  his  hero.  (De  Bell.  Get  ,  605.)  The  mod- 
•xn  village  of  Polcnza  stands  near  the  site  of  the  an- 
ient city.    (Cramer's  Am.  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  28.) 

PolUo,  I.  C.  Asinius,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  who,  though  of  humble  birth,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  literature  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived ; 
and  wheii  we  consider  the  brilliant  part  which  he  acted 
as  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, it  is  sn.gular  we  have  so  few  remains  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  such  brief  records  of  his  actions.  Pollio 
was  born  in  tin  675th  year  of  the  city,  and  he  had, 
consequently,  reached  the  age  of  thirty  before  tbe  liber- 
ties of  his  country  were  subverted.  During  the  times 
of  the  republic,  he  so  well  performed  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
ixcn  and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  he  is 
classed  with  Cato  for  his  love  of  liberty  snd  virtue. 
But  in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  he  offended  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompcy,  and  was  forced,  as  he  af- 
terward alleged,  to  espouse  the  part  of  Cesar,  in 
order  lo  shield  himself  from  their  resentment.  (Ctc., 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  31.)  He  became  a  favourite  officer 
of  Julius  Cesar,  whom  he  served  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity, and  ever  entertained  for  him  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  short  while  before  the  dictator's  death, 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  to  crush  the  party  which  Sextua  Pompey  had 
recently  formed  in  that  province  ;  but  be  was  not  very 
successful  in  his  prosecution  of  this  warfare.  (Dw 
Cass.,  45  )  After  the  assassination  of  Czsar.  he  of- 
fered his  army  and  services  to  the  senate  ;  and,  in  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  made  the  strongest  professions  of  love 
of  liberty  and  leal  for  the  commonwealth,  declaring 
that  he  would  neither  desert  nor  survive  the  republic. 
(Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  33.)  The  hypocrisy  of  these 
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almost  as 
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is  the  letters 


in  which  they  were  contained  had  reached  the  capusl; 
for  hia  old  fellow-soldier,  Antony,  having  retreated  into 
Gaul  after  his  defeat  si  Modena,  Pollio  joined  him 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troops  be  commanded.  Ht 
farther  contrived  to  disunite  the  fickle  Plancus  from 
his  colleague  Decimus  Brutus,  and  to  bring  bim  oter, 
with  bis  army,  lo  tbe  enemies  of  tbe  republic  Br 
these  measures  be  contributed  more,  perhaps,  tan 
any  other  of  bis  contemporaries,  to  extinguish  all  bsfes 
of  the  restoration  of  the  commonwealth,  and  lo  throw 
tbe  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  bands  of  the  tri- 
umvirate. Having  thus  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
ruining  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  proud  spirit  of  freedoa 
or  ferocuL,  as  Tacitus  cslls  it,  which  be  aftcrwani  as- 
aumed,  and  tbe  restoration  of  the  Atrium  hhtrUtu, 
which  stood  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  must  have  sets 
looked  on  aa  a  farce  by  bis  fellow-citizens,  and  has  best 
considered  by  posterity  as  hula  better  than  unpntiatt 
Pollio  waa  present  at  ibe  formation  of  lbs  iriomtnwe 
which  took  place  in  a  small  island  of  tbe  Rasa,  i 
stream  that  paaaea  near  Bologna.  Amid  other  eatr> 
fices  of  friends  and  relatives  then  mads  by  the  besdi 
of  political  parties,  Pollio  gave  up  his  own  faianu- 
law  to  the  resentment  of  his  new  associates.  He  a 
said,  however,  lo  have  repressed  by  his  authority  awr 
disorders  of  the  times,  and  to  have  mitigated,  m  tw 
as  was  in  his  power,  the  cruelly  of  ibe  triumvirs.  Is 
tbe  year  713,  which  was  that  of  his  first  consulship,  i 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  Augustus  and  I-octss 
Antontus,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  concerning  the 
settlement  of  tbe  veterans  in  the  lands  allotted  lata, 
Pollio  occupied  tbe  north  of  Italy  for  tbe  Anuwu 
party.  His  spirit  and  valour  had  acquired  him  sack 
reputation  among  the  aoldiery,  that,  while  hu  fntai 
Munatiua  Plancus,  though  of  higher  birth  and  aai. 
waa  deserted  by  his  troops,  Pollio  was  e rubied  » 
make  bead  agsinst  Agrippa  and  Augustus  with  t* 
less  lhan  seven  legiona,  and  to  retain  ihe  whole  of  tW 
Venetian  territory  in  the  interests  of  Antony.  In»r* 
der  to  aubaiat  hia  forces,  he  laid  heavy  contnbiitiota 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  them  with  tbe  utmoat  hj 
our.  The  Paduans,  in  particular,  who  had  bees* 
ways  attached  to  ihe  cause  of  liberty  and  the  repekax, 
smart*  d  severely  under  his  displeaaure  and  artra*. 
He  stripped  their  city  of  everything  valuable,  whet** 
public  or  private,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  ■ 
alave  who  should  discover  the  concealment  of  m 
maater.  The  conteat  between  Lucius  Antonio*  aw 
Augustus  was  followed  by  ihe  treaty  of  Brunei*"* 
by  which  a  now  division  of  the  empire  was  mice  imct* 
the  triumvirs  ;  and,  according  to  this  distribution,  na 
province  of  Dslmstia  waa  included  in  the  deo*rtts» 
of  the  empire  allotted  to  Marc  Antony.  Thu  ni|j« 
country,  not  yel  completely  subdued  by  the  Rowans, 
hsd  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  Pollio  •tat  * 
commanded  on  the  northeast  coasl  of  Italy.  A 
sacre  committed  by  the  natives  on  a  Roman  colony 
formed  a  pretext  for  iu  invasion.  With  the  coseeot 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  his  express  orders,  Poliio  lea  u* 
army,  which  he  had  now  commanded  for  6»e  u*r» 
to  quell  ihe  inaurreclion.  He  quickly  dtsperstd  tf* 
tumultuary  bodies  of  nativea  which  had 
to  oppose  him ;  took  iheir  capital.  Salons  (no*  &ja- 
latro),  and  relumed  tr.umphanl  to  Rome.   la.  * 


umph  closed  his  military  and  political  J]* 
cause  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  had  supported  boio  m 
his  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  ©I  his  nm>«< 
now  sunk  so  low  in  Italv,  that  It  could  00  "■fj" 
maintained  against  his  rival  with  any  regard  to  Bag 
interest,  or  character.    He  declined  bowe* er. » 
low  Augustus  to  the  battle  of  Actiuin;  and  tot* 
1. citations  which  were  used  with  ihe  view of  indue'*! 
him  actually  to  espouse  his  interests,  Polho  u  m* 
e  replied,  "  Mea  in  Antontum  majors  menu  so» 
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4po  me  subtraham,  et  ero  pra>da  victoria "  Veil.  Pa- 
J0tttrc.%  2,  86  )  From  this  period  till  his  death'  vhich  hap- 

-  petied  at  his  Tusculan  villa  iu  756  II. C,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty)  Pollio  withdrew  almost  entire- 
ly from  public  affairs.  He  was  naturally  of  a  bold,  assu- 
ming, and  overbearing  temper;  he  affected  a  stern  predi- 
lection for  the  forma  and  manners  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lic, and,  having  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  during 

•  fbc  proscriptions,  be  never  sought  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Augustus.  Accordingly,  though  he  was  respect- 
ed and  esteemed,  he  ml  not  beloved  by  the  emperor. 
Uhirmg  the  contest  wiih  Lucius  Antonius,  several  sting- 
ing epigrams  were  directed  against  him  by  Augustus. 
Pollio  was  well  able  to  retort,  but  he  did  not  choose, 
M  he  hi, dm.  II  expressed  it,  "  in  euro  scribere  qui  potest 
proscniiere."  (Macrob.,  Saturn.,  2, 4  )  His  neuiral- 
ity'tttiring  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
permitted  by  Augustus,  would  little  tend  to  conciliate 
bis  favour ;  and  that  prince  saw  around  him  so  many 
able  ministers  who  had  uniformly  supported  his  inter- 
ests, that  he  had  no  occasion  to  require  the  assistance 
Mtiieounsel  of  Pollio  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  pleading  in  me  Forum,  lVlio  (footed  j!1 
hi*  lime  to  literary  compos. i ion  and  the  protection  of 
literary  men.  No  Roman  of  that  period  was  more  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
with  teste.  He  possessed  everything  which  could  ren- 
der his  retreat  delightful  :  an  excellent  education,  distui- 
juislied  talents,  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  splcn- 
fortune.  To  all  the  strength  and  aolidity  of  under- 
requisite  to  give  him  weight  in  the  serious  or 
t  affairs  of  life,  he  united  the  most  lively  and 
agreeable  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  Hi*  genius  and 
acquirements  enabled  him  likewise  to  shine  m  the 
noblest  branches  of  polite  literature  ;  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  in  which  last  department  Seneca 
prefers  his  style  to  that  of  Livy.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
effectually  unproved  the  opportunities  which  the  limes 
afforded,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  others ; 
and  no  one  had  profited  more  by  the  forfeited  estates 
during  the  period  of  the  proscription*  ;  hut  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  tnat  whatever  fortune  be  amaased 
was  converted  In  the  most  laudable  purposes :  the 
formation  of  a  public  library,  the  collection  of  the  most 

-  eminent  productions  of  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  literary  men.  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  His- 
tory, informs  us,  that  Pollio  waa  the  first  person  who 
erected  a  public  library  at  Koine.  It  was  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atrium  Libertatis.  which  he  had  con- 
atr  acted  on  the  Aventine  Hill  ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  was  defrayed  from  the  spoils  of  conquer- 
ed enemies  (7,  30  ;  35,  2).  From  the  same  author 
we  have  an  account  of  his  fine  collection  of  statues 
by  Praxiteles  and  other  masters  (34,  5),  which  he 
was  extremely  desirous  should  be  publicly  seen  and 
commended.  Among  the  labours  of  Praxiteles  are 
mentioned  a  Silcnus,  an  Apollo,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve- 
nn*. The  specimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  ex- 
hibited the  Centaurs  carrying  off  the  Nymphs,  by  Ar- 
chesitas  ;  Jupiter,  surnamed  Hospitalis,  by  Pamphilus, 
a  scholar  of  Praxiteles  ;  a  sitting  Vesta  ;  and,  finally, 
Zelhus,  Ampbion,  and  Dirce,  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the 
bull,  all  formed  out  of  one  stone,  and  brought  from 
Rhodes  by  the  direction  of  Pollio.  Still  more  useful 
and  praiseworthy  was  the  patronage  which  he  extended 
to  men  of  genius.  In  youth,  his  character  and  con- 
versational talents  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
the  master  spirits  of  Rome:  Cesar,  Calvus,  and  Ca- 
tullus, who  shone  in  his  earlier  years  ;  and  in  more  ad- 
vanced life,  he  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Virgil 
and  Horace,  whose  eulogies  are  atill  the  basis  of  his 
fame.  Pollio  commanded  in  the  district  wbcro  the 
farm  of  Virgil  lay  ;  and  at  the  di  vision  of  lands  among 
the  soldiery,  was  of  service  to  him  in  procuring  the 
restoration  of  his  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
composed  his  eclogues,  it  is  stid,  by  the  advice  of 
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Pollio ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  number  be  has 
trfully  testified  his  gratitude  for  the  friendship  i 
tection  which  had  been  extended  to  him.  The 
of  Horace  ahow  the  familiarity  whin  i 
twecn  the  poet  and  his  patron  ;  the  farmer  ventures  to 
give  the  latter  advice  concerning  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  on  which  he  waa  then  engaged  ;  and  tn 
warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might  be  exposed 
by  treating  such  a  subject.  Timsgenes,  the  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  spent  his  old  sge  in  the  house  of 
Pollio  ;  though  he  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Au- 
gustus by  some  bitter  raillery  and  sarcasms  directed 
against  the  imperial  family.  But,  while  Pollio  pro- 
tected learned  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 


and,  according  to  some,  a  cspricious  critic,  on  the 
lings  both  of  his  own  contemporaries  and  of  authors 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him.  He  was  envious 
of  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  himself  with 
seventy  on  the  blemishes  of  his  style  (Seneca,  Sua*  , 
(i— Quint.,  Iiut.  Oral.,  12,  1) :  he  called  in  question 
the  accuraey  of  the  facts  related  in  Cesar's  Cc 
lanes  (Sueton.,  de  lUutt.  Grammat.)  ;  and  he  i 
ered  provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  history 
Livy.  (Quint.,  Ins/.  Oral.,  1,  5.)  His  jeslous 
of  praise  and  spirit  of  competition  led  him  to  intro- 
duce one  custom  which  probably  proved  injurious  to 
poetry  :  the  fsshion  of  an  author  reading  his  produc- 
tions at  private  meetings  of  the  most  learned  snd  re- 
fined of  his  contemporaries.  These  recitations,  as 
they  were  called,  led  to  the  desire  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  were  less  calculated  to  improve  the 
purity  of  taste  than  to  engender  ostentatious  display. 
iDunlop'*  Riman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  45,  teqq.y— 
II.  Vedius.    (Fid.  Pausilypus.) 

Poi.i.ux,  I  (in  Greek  Uo'KvdcvKnc)  a  son  of  Jupiter 
by  Led  a,  the  wife  of  Tyndsrus.  He  was  brother  to 
Castor  (  Fid.  Castor.)— II.  (or  UoXvdevKnc)  Julius, 
a  native  of  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  who  flourished  about 
17ft  AD.  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus  He  followed,  it  would  seem,  the  profession 
of  sophist  at  Alliens,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
there,  that  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  his  son  ;  but  the  instructions  of 
the  preceptor  were  unsble  to  correct  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  pupil.  It  has  been  supposed  thst 
Lucian  intended  to  ridicule  Pollux  in  his  Lexiphanes 
and  Rketorum  Praeeptor  ('PnTopuv  dtdeoxaAoc),  but 
Hemsterbusius  hss  undcrtsken  to  disprove  this,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Onomsslicon.  The 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  him  agsinst  this  sup- 
[wsition,  winch  rests  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  the 
scholiasts,  is  that  auch  a  satire  would  be  unjust.  The 
principal  work  of  Pollux,  snd  the  only  one  that  re- 
mains to  us,  is  entitled  'Ovo/taorixov  ("  Onomatti- 
con").  The  following  is  the  explanation  which  Hem 
sterhusius  gives  of  this  title.  *'  Onomatticorum  mu 
nut  est  commoda  rebus  nomina  imponcrc,  et  docert 
quibut  verbis  uberiore  quadam  et  ftorente  elegantxa 
rem  tinam  designare  pottimut:  non  enim  in  Onomat- 
licit  vnquam  propria  quodam  loco  de  vocum  difficult- 
morum  mterprelattone  agebatur,  tei  quo  pacto  pro- 
priis  ret  quarts  et  pluribut  intigniri  pottet  vcrbtt." 
—  Pollux  does  not,  like  other  lexicographers,  follow 
the  alphabetical  arrangement ;  he  has  divided  his  work 
into  nine  books,  according  to  the  matters  of  which  he 
ireata,  or,  rather,  be  has  united  nine  separate  works 
under  the  general  title  of  "  Onomattxcon.''  These 
nine  productions  would  seem  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  separate  and  consecutive  order,  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  each  havinga  preface  or  ded- 
ication, addressed  to  the  Emperor  Commodus.  The 
subjects  of  the  nine  books  are  as  follows  :  1.  Of  Gods, 
Kings,  Swiftness  and  Slowness,  Dyeing,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  Fertility  and  Sterility,  Sea- 
sons, Houses,  Ships,  things  relating  to  War,  Horses. 
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a  Chariot,  Bees  — 2.  Of  the  Age  of  Men ;  of  whet  pre-  j 
cedes  and  follow*  Birth ;  of  the  Members  of  the  Human  [ 
Frame ;  of  the  External  and  Internal  Parts  of  the  Body. 
— 3.  Of  the  varioua  relations  between  the  Members  of  a 
Family  or  a  City  ;  of  Friends,  Country,  I«ove  ;  of  the 
Relation  between  Master  and  Slave  ;  of  Metals,  Trav- 
els, Roads ;  of  Gayety  and  Sadness  ;  of  Hsppincs* ; 
of  Rivers  ;  of  the  Avaricious,  tbe  Industrious,  and  the 
Idle;  of  Buying  and  Selling,  dec.  — 4.  Of  tho  Sciences. 
— 5.  Of  the  Chase,  Animals,  dec. — 6.  Of  Repasts  ;  of 
various  Crimea,  die. — 7.  Of  various  Arts  ami  Trades. 
— 8.  Of  Justice,  and  the  public  Administration  of  it. 
—9.  Of  Cities,  Edifices,  Game*,  dec— 10.  Of  Vases, 
Utensils,  dec— The  value  of  the  work,  for  acquiring 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek  terms,  but  also  of  anti- 
quities, is  conceded  by  all.  The  interest,  moreover,  is 
considerably  increased  by  tbe  citations  from  authors 
whose  works  are  lost.  Julius  Pollux  composed  many 
other  worka  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  such  at 
Disaertotwnt  ( AiaXt£t tc)  and  Declamations  (Mr At- 
rcu);  and  among  these  are  mentioned  a  discourse  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Commo- 
dus,  an  eloge  on  Rome,  and  an  accusation  of  Socrates. 
The  best  edition  of  the  Onomasticon  is  that  of  Hcin- 
sterhusius,  Amst .,  1706,  fol.  There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dtndorf.  Lies.,  1824,  6  vol* ,  in  6  parts,  contain- 
ing the  notes  of  former  editors  —III.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  Onomasticon.  He  compiled  a 
chronology,  which  commences  with  tbe  creation.  The 
author  calls  it  'Ioropia  Oven*?  (*•  a  physical  history"), 
because  his  work  enlarges  greatly  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world.  It  is  rather,  however,  an  ecclesias- 
tical than  a  political  history-.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  Hardt,  Monaeh ,  1792,  8vo.  Hardt  supposed  that 
thin  work  was  just  newly  discovered ;  but  the  Abbe 
Mnrelli  has  proved  that  this  is  the  same  work  with  that 
entitled  Htstoria  Sacra  ab  orbe  condtto  ad  Valenttnta- 
num  et  VaUntem  Imp.  a  Biancono,  Bonon.,  1779,  fol. 

PoLViCKUs,  I.  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  one  of 
the  friends  of  Epicurus.  He  hsd  attended  previously 
to  mathematical  atudies.  (Cic.,de  Fin.,  1,6.) — II.  A 
native  of  Sardis,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar, 
and  who  is  thought  to  have  taken  his  praenomen  (Ju- 
lius) from  the  family  that  protected  him.  We  have 
four  epigrams  by  him  remaining.  —  III.  A  native  of' 
Macedonia,  a  rhetorician  or  advocate,  who  flourished  I 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  ! 
published  a  work  entitled  iTpanjynfiaTtiul  ("  Military  I 
Stratagems"),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  sixth  and  j 
seventh  are  imperfect.  Thia  work,  addressed  to  Mar-  j 
cus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verua,  during  their  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  is  of  tittle  value  to  military  men, 
but  not  without  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
It  is  well  written,  though  rather  affected,  and  too  much 
loaded  with  ornament.  Polyxnus  has  been  justly  cen- 
sored for  admitting  into  his  list  of  stratagems  instan- 
ces of  treachery  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  warriors,  and 
undeserving  of  being  regarded  aa  ruses  de  guerre.  He 
is  inexcusable  on  another  point :  he  mutilates  and  dis- 
torts facta;,  he  wishes  to  convert  every  military  opera- 
tion into  a  stratagem,  particularly  those  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  who  contended  openly  with  his  foes,  and  dc- 
tested  stratagems  of  every  kind.  Tbe  most  useful  edi- 
tion of  Polyanus  is  that  of  Mursinna,  Brrol ,  1756, 
l2mo  A  more  correct  text  than  tho  former  is  given 
by  Coray  in  the  Parerga  Bibl  Hell .,  Pans,  1809, 8vo, 
forming  the  first  volume  of  this  collection.  A  critical 
edition,  however,  is  still  a  desideratum.  (SchilL,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  268,  seqq  )— IV.  A  native  of  Ath 
ens,  an  historical  writer.    (Euseb  ,  Chron.,  1,  p.  25.) 

PolybIus,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  born  at  Me- 
tropolis, in  Arcadia,  about  B.C.  203  His  father  Ly- 
cortas  was  praetor  of  tho  Achaean  republic  and  the  friend 
of  Philupcemen,  and  under  the  Utter  Polyhius  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war,  while  he  received  from'  his  own  fa- 
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ther  the  lessons  of  civil  and  political 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  hii  reentry 
as  ambaasador  to  the  Roman  generals,  and  si  a  com- 
mander of  the  Achasan  cavalry.    At  the  age  of  about 
15  years  he  was  selected  by  his  father  to  join  an  em- 
bassy to  Egypt,  which,  however,  was  not  sent.  At  the 
age  of  40  years  he  waa  earned  a*  a  hostage  to  Rarer, 
and  continued  there  for  the  space  of  17  years.   He  be- 
came the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  companion  in  arms 
of  the  younger  Scipio.    In  order  to  collect  mate  rub 
for  his  great  historical  work,  which  he  now  projeeied, 
he  travelled  into  Gaul,  Spain,  and  even  traversed  a  part 
of  the  Atlsntic.    Scipio  gave  htm  access  to  the  rtps- 
tcrs  or  records  known  by  the  name  of  fieri  cenasks, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capite- 
linus,  as  well  aa  to  other  historic  monuments.   On  his 
return  to  Greece,  after  the  decree  of  the  senate  which 
granted  the  Achaean  hostages  permission  to  return  is 
their  homes,  he  proved  of  great  aervice  to  bis  coua- 
trvmen,  and  endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dis- 
suade them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.   Tbe  war 
broke  out  when  he  was  in  Africa,  whither  be  hid  ac- 
companied  Scipio,  and  with  whom  he  was  present  at  tat 
taking  of  Carthage.    He  hastened  borne,  but  ^ppr^n 
to  have  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Greet* 
having  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  power,  h*  t»> 
ersed  the  Peloponnesus  as  commissary,  and  by  ail 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  the  afecuoai  of 
all.    Some  years  after  he  travelled  into  Egypt;  > 
the  year  of  Rome  620,  he  accompanied  Scip*>  in" 
Spain,  and  finally  he  returned  to  Achaia,  where  beihed 
at  the  advanced  age  of  about  82  years,  of  a  fill  fan 
his  horse.— Polybius  gave  to  the  world  vsnooi  birton- 
cat  writings,  which  are  entirely  lost,  with  tbe  eicrp- 
tion  of  his  General  History  {'Ioropia  «a<W.<q).  » 
forty  books.    It  embraced  a  period  of  53  years,  fron 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  w«r  [A  I  C. 
555)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Romta 
province  (A.U.C.  587).    Thirty-eight  book*  wm  it- 
voted  to  the  events  of  this  period  ;  while  two  otfcen 
precede  them,  and  acrve  as  an  introduction  to  tbt  sort 
In  these  last  the  historian  runs  rapidly  over  the  inter- 
val which  had  elapsed  between  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls  and  the  first  descent  of  the  Romans  on  Sick 
and  after  thia  enumerates  what  had  occurred  op  lo  a* 
commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war.    Hi»  oty*' 
was  to  prove  that  the  Romans  did  not  owe  thnr gw**" 
ness  to  a  mere  blind  fatality  ;  he  wished  it  to  be  «de 
known  by  what  atcps,  and  by  favour  of  what  c\cnts.  they 
had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  tune,  of  sot  Ufa*"* 
an  empire.    (Lucas,  VeUr  Polybius  DarsttSuf  i* 
JRtolischcn  Bundes,  Kbnigsb  ,  1827,  p  «,  »rf?  )  H» 
history  is  of  a  general  nature,  bccau»e  he  doe»  rot  ton- 
fine  himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related  to  tie 
Romans,  but  embraces,  at  the  same  time,  whattrrrMfl 
passed  during  that  period  among  every  nation  of  0» 
world.    Of  the  40  books  which  it  originally  «wp* 
hended,  time  has  spared  only  the  fir»t  five  entire  W 
the  rest,  as  far  as  the  17th.  we  have  merely  fragment* 
though  of  considerable  size.    Of  the  remaining  boob 
we  have  nothing  left  except  what  is  found  in  two  mea- 
ger abridgments  which  the  Emperor  Constantme  For- 
phyrogenitus,  in  tbe  tenth  century,  caused  to  h*  *** 
of  the  whole  work.    The  one  of  these  is  entitled  "  Em- 
bassies," or  the  history  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  the  otter 
is  styled  "  Virtues  and  Vices."    Among  the  fragawj" 
that  remain  of  Polybius  are  from  the  17th  to  iheWo 
chapters  of  the  sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  ,r**Vj 
the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  pubhsbw 
\  Rrparatelv  under  tins  title.    That  part  of  tbe  history 
which  :s  lost  embraced  a  narrative  of  those  created 
;  which  the  historian  was  himself  an  eyewitness;  an 
i  irreparable  luss  for  us,  though  l,ivy  made  freed" 
use  of  it.    The  history  of  Polybius  possesses,  in  «* 
respect,  a  peculiar  character,  distinguishing^  j1** 
the  works  of  all  the  historians  who  bad 
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Not  content  with  relating  events  in  the  order  in  which 
they  had  occurred,  he  goo*  beck  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced ihem  ;  he  unfolds  their  attendant  circumstances, 
and  the  consequences  they  have  brought  with  them. 
He  judges  the  actions  of  men,  and  paints  the  charac- 
ters of  the  principal  actors.  In  a  word,  he  forme  the 
judgment  of  the  reader,  and  causes  him  to  indulge  in 
reflections  which  ought -to  prepare  him  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  agaxrs  (npdy/wm).  Hence  the  title  of 
his  history,  'loropia  xpayiMTtiti.  Never  has  a  history 
been  written  by  a  man  of  more  good  sense,  of  more 
perspicacity,  or  of  a  sounder  judgment,  and  one  more 
free  from  all  manner  of  prejudice.  Few  writers  have 
united  in  a  greater  degree  a  knowledge  of  military  and 
political  affairs;  no  one  has  carried  farther  a  rigid 
impartiality,  and  a  respect  for  virtue.  Cicero  gives 
an  animated  character  of  this  history  in  bis  treatise 
Dt  Orator  c  (2,  15.  —  Compere  the  remarks  of  Ast, 
Grundru*  der  Pktlologir,  p.  202)  —The  style  of  Po- 
lybius is  not  free  from  faults.  The  period  when  the 
Attic  dialect  was  spoken  in  all  its  porily  had  long 
passed  away,  and  lie  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  which 
bad  arisen  sfter  the  death  of  Alexander.  A  long  resi- 
dence also  out  of  his  native  country,  and  sometimes 
among  barbarian  nations,  had  rendered  him,  in  some  lit- 
tle degree,  a  stranger  to  his  mother-tongue  Though 
hie  diction  is  always  noble,  yet  he  occasionally  mingles 
with  it  foreign  terms,  and  even  I*tinisms.  We  find 
in  him,  too,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Al- 
exandres, and  passages  taken  from  the  poets  ;  be  loves, 
also,  occasional  digressions ;  but,  whenever  he  indulges 
in  these,  tbey  are  always  instructive. — "  In  Polybius," 
•ays  Miiller,  M  we  find  neither  the  art  of  Herodotus, 
nor  the  strength  of  Thucydide*,  nor  the  conciseness 
of  Xenophon,  who  says  all  in  a  few  words  :  Polybius 
is  a  statesman  full  of  his  subject,  who,  cshng  little  for 
the  spproltetion  of  literary  men,  writes  for  ststesmeti ; 
reason  is  bis  distinctive  character."  (AUgemeine  Ges- 
ekiekte,  5, 2.) — Dionysius  of  Halicamasaus  (De  Comp. 
Verb.,  c.  4)  remarks,  that  no  man  of  taste  can  endure 
to  read  the  work  of  Polybius  to  the  end.  It  is  strange 
that  he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  highly  at- 
tractive nature  of  the  events,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
tbey  are  narrated. — Besides  his  general  history,  Polyb- 
ins  wrote  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  PhilopoMnen'' (lib. 
10,  Ext.  Peiresc.,  p.  28),  a  work  on  "Tactica'*  (lib. 
9,  Ext.,  c.  20),  and  a  letter  "on  the  situation  of  La- 
conia,"  addressed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodes  (lib.  16,  Ezc  ). 
From  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover  (Ep.  ad  Fun.,  6, 
12).  it  would  appear  that  Polybius  had  written  a  de- 
tached "  History  of  the  Numantine  war."  It  la  proba- 
ble that  his  visit  to  Spain,  during  the  second  consul- 
ship of  Scipio.  gave  him  the  idea  of  this  last-mentioned 
work,  sod  furnished  him  with  the  materials. — Plutarch 
relates  that  Marcus  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Cesar, 
made  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
that  he  was  oecupicd  with  this  in  bis  tent  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Casaobon  is 
hence  led  to  infer  that  the  abridgment  or  epitome  which 
we  possess,  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  books,  may  be 
the  work  of  Brutus ;  but  this  abridgment  is  made  with 
so  lutle  judgment  that  we  cannot  properly  ascribe  it 
to  that  distinguished  Roman. — The  best  edition  of  Po- 
lybius is  that  of  Schwcighaeuser,  Lips.,  1789-95,  9 
vols.  8vo.  Orellius  published  in  1818,  from  the  Leip- 
eic  press,  the  commentary  of  .'Eneas  Tacticus,  in  one 
volume  8vo,  aa  a  supplement  to  this  edition.  The 
Excerpt*  Voltcana  of  Polybius,  which  Mai  first  made 
known  in  his  "Seriptorum  Veterum  nova  Collectio" 
(vol.  2,  Rom  ,  1827,  4to,  p.  369-464),  were  after- 
ward published  anew,  under  the  title  of  "Polybti  His- 
tariorum  Excerpla  Vatican  a"  by  Geel,  Lugd.  Rat., 
1 829,  8vo ;  and  "  Polybxi  et  Appiani  Hukrnarum 
Bxterpta  Vaticana,*'  by  Lucht,  Alton*,  1830,  8vo 
[SchSU,  Gesch.  Grieeh.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  135,  uqq.— 
H.  ib.,  toI.  8,  p.  603.) 


PoLf  scs,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  adoptive  lather 
of(Edipua.  (Vtd. 


)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adrastus,  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  protection. 
{Pan tan.,  2,  6.) 

Poi.vca*pcs,  s  father  and  martyr  of  the  church,  born 
probably  at  Smyrna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  Was 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  city  ;  and  he  is  thought  to  be 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epis- 
tle in  the  second  chapter  of  Revelations  is  sddressed. 
Ignatius  also  esteemed  Pulycarp  hignly,  who,  when  the 
former  was  condemned  to  die,  comforted  and  encoura- 
ged hitn  in  his  sufferings.  On  the  event  of  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  re- 
specting the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  Poly- 
carp  undertook 1  a  iourney,to  Rome  to  confer  with  Ani- 
cetus ;  but,  though  nothing  satisfactory  took  plsce  on 
that  affair,  he  violently  while  at  Rome,  opposed  the 
heresies  of  Marc  ion  and  Velentinus,  and  converted 
many  of  their  followers.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Polycsrp  suf* 
fered  msrtyrdom  with  tbe  moat  heroic  fortitude,  A.D. 
169.  When  be  was  going  to  the  flames,  the  procon- 
sul offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  blaspheme  Christ, 
to  which  the  venerable  prelate  answered,  "Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  Aim,  and  he  has  ever  treated 
me  vnth  kindness ;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  him  V* 
His  Epistles  to  the  Philippisns."  the  only  one  of  his 
pieces  which  has  been  preserved,  is  contained  in  Arch- 
bishop Wake's  41  Genuine  Epistles."  Tbe  best  edi- 
tion of  the  original  is  thst  by  A  Id  rich,  Oxen ,  8vo,  1708. 
Another  edition  appeared  from  the  same  press,  by 
Smith,  1709,  4lo 

Polvci.btbs,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary, 
who  flourished  sbout  430  B.C.  Paussnias  (6.  6)  calls 
him  an  Argive;  but  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  introduces  his 
name  with  the  epithet  of  "Sicyonisn."  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  suthorilies,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  artist  was  descended  from  Sicy- 
onisn parents,  and  was  born  at  Sicyon,  but  was  aller- 
wsrd  presented  by  the  Argives  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city.  Another  supposition  is,  that,  when  a  young 
man,  he  went  to  Argos,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  tbe  celebrated  Ageladas,  thst  he  re- 
mained there,  and  having  thus  made  Argos.  as  it  were, 
his  second  native  city,  styled  himself  on  his  produc- 
tions, not  s  Sicyonian,  but  an  Argive.  (Stltig,  Diet. 
Art.,  p.  103.)— Polyclctus  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected that  which  his  predecessor,  Phidiss,  had  in- 
vented. He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  imagin- 
ation which  characterized  this  grcst  artist,  nor  did 
he  even  attempt,  like  him,  to  create  the  images  of  the 
most  powerful  deities.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  ex- 
celled less  in  representing  the  robust  snd  manly  gra- 
ces of  the  human  frame,  than  in  the  sweet,  lender,  and 
unconscious  loveliness  of  childhood.  In  his  works, 
however,  he  manifested  sn  eqosl  aspiration  after  ideal 
beauty  with  Phidias.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  to; 
render  his  statues  perfect  in  their  kind,  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  the  finishing.  Hence  he  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that  "  tbe  work  becomes  most  dif- 
ficult when  it  comes  to  the  nail  "  He  framed  a  statu© 
of  a  life-guardsman  (&opv^6por,  Dofyphorus),  so  mar- 
vellously exact  in  its  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  its 
symmetry,  that  itwsscslled  "the  Rule"  {Kavvv),  snd 
became  the  model  whence  artists  derived  their  canone 
of  criticism  which  determined  the  correctness  of  a 
work.  (Plin.  I  c.  —  Cic,  Brut ,  86  —  butian.  da 
Snltut  .  75  )  He  executed  also  a  statue  of  a  youth 
lnndiiifj  a  fillet  (Am^iviuvor,  Diadumenus),  of  so  per- 
fect a~U>mtv  'hat  it  was  valued  st  the  high  price 
of  a  hundred  talents.  Another  of  his  celebrated  works 
represented  two  boys  pUying  st  dice,  which  was  re- 
garded with  the  highest  admiration  in  sfter  deys'  at 
Rome,  where  it  waa  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Titus.   Polyclettu  is  said  to  bete  cerried^to-relievo 
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which  Phidias  invented,  to  perfection.  He  discovered 
the  sit  of  bslancing  of  figures  on  one  leg ;  snd  is  said 
to  bsve  been  so  partial  to  this  mode  of  representing 
the  human  form,  that  he  almost  invariably  adopted  it 
iu  his  statues.  He  is  accused  by  Varro  of  too  great 
uniformity  m  bis  figures,  and  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  same  idea.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  exactness 
of  symmetry  with  which  he  framed  his  statues  ;  but  it 
seems  thsl  they  were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment, 
and  expression  It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
(he  refinement,  the  extreme  polish,  and  exactness  of 
finishing  with  which  his  works  were  in  general  elabo- 
rated, he  represented  the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  fash- 
ton  of  the  ancient  sculptors.  These  defects,  however, 
seem  to  have  derogated  but  little  from  his  fame,  either 
in  his  own  age  or  in  after  limes.  {Enrycl.  Metmpoi , 
div.  2,  vol.  1,  p.  400,  icq) — Polycletus  used,  in  many 
of  his  works,  the  brass  of  J?gina.  (Pltn.,  34,  2,  5.) 
His  bighot  glory,  perhaps,  was  obtained  from  a  statue 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  dedicated  to  the  Herasum 
by  the  citizens  of  Argos  and  Mycenas.  The  eaiima- 
lion  in  which  ihta  work  was  held  is  evident  from  Stra- 
bo  (551).  The  production  itself  is  described  in  Pau- 
aaniaa  (2,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  are  admirably  illus- 
trated by  Bbitiger^wkw.,  122) —Like  other  statu- 
aries of  the  same  age,  Polycletus  was  also  distinguish- 
es as  an  architect,  and  erected  a  theatre,  with  a  dome, 
at  Eptdawjus,  on  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  ^Es- 
culapius.  Tbie  building  Pa  una  mas  pronounces  to  he 
superior,  in  respect  of  symmetry  and  elegance,  to  ev- 
ery other  theatre,  not  excepting  even  those  at  Home. 
All  ancient  writers  bestow  the  highest  praises  on  Pol- 
ycletus. Cicero  pronounces  his  works  absolutely 
perfect.  (Brut ,  18.)  Quintilian  mentions  his  dili- 
gence and  the  gracefulness  of  his  productions,  but  in- 
timates that  thry  were  deficient  in  majestic  dignity. 
{Quint.,  It,  10)  Dionysiusof  Halicarnassus  says  of 
his  works,  conjointly  with  those  of  Phidias,  that  they 
were  esteemed  *ara  to  oepvov  xau  ucyaXoTtryov  nal 
u'tuuartKo*  (de  I$ocr ,  p.  95,  ed.  Sylb.).  The  breasts 
of  his  statues  were  particularly  admired.  (Auct.  ad 
Htrc*n.,4, 6.)  We  find  also,  in  other  writers,  several 
narratives  illustrative  of  his  skill,  and  his  accurate 
judgment  of  the  arts.  Consult,  in  particular,  Plutarch 
(Symp.,  2,  3)  and  «<Elian  ( V.  H.,  14.  8.  16).  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  oo  the  Symmetry  of  the  Members 
of  the  Hums*  Body,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention. 
(tltoi  ruv  kcH?  'lirnonp.  icai  U?mt  ,  4,  3,  vol.  5,  p. 
449,  ed.  Kukn.—SiUig,  Diet  Art.,  p.  104.)— II.  A 
statuary,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  flourished  a  little  be- 
fore Olymp.  100.  He  executed,  among  other  work*, 
»  figure  of  Hecate  at  Argos.  the  Amyclcan  Venus,  and 
a  statue  of  Alcibiades.  (Pan tan  ,  2,  22. —  Dio  Chry- 
nrmt.,  Orat.,  37,  vol.  2,  p.  122,  ed,  Retikc.  —  Stilig, 
Diet.  Art  ,  p.  104.) 

PolycrItes,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  raised  hiin- 
anlf  to  the  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 
person)  by  bis  abilities  alone,  about  566  B.C.  His 
raslory  is  narrated  at  length  by  Herodotus.  He  shared, 
at  first,  the  government  of  bis  country  with  his  two 
brothers  Pantaleon  and  Syloson  ;  but  subsequently 
be  caused  tbe  former  to  be  put  to  death,  and  expelled 
the  latter  ;  after  which  he  reigned  with  undivided  au- 
thority. His  successes  were  great  and  rapid,  and  be 
acquired  a  power  which  made  him  dreaded  equally  by 
bis  subjects  and  neighbours  ;  and  hia  alliance  was 
courted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and  other 
islanders,  and  had  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  a  navy  superior 
to  that  of  any  one  state  recorded  at  ao  early  a  dale. 
(Herod.,  3,  39  —  Thucyd.,  1,  \3.—Strab.,  637.)  The 
Simians  attempted  to  revolt  from  him ;  but,  though 
.bey  were  assisted  in  the  undertaking  by  tbe  Lacedx- 
aaoniaos,  they  failed  of  success,  and  many  were  driven 
into  exile.  {Herod.,  3, 44,  *tqq.)  Tbe  Spartans  land- 
ed in  tbe  island  with  a  large  force,  and  besieged  tbe 


'  principal  city  with  vigour,  but  they  were  finally  forcee* 
to  abandon  tbe  enterprise,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  dsys. 

,  (Herod,  3.  64,  »eqq.)  The  Samusn  exiles  then  re- 
tired to  Crete,  where  they  founded  Cydonia. — Polyc- 
ralf  s  waa  remarkable  for  the  good  fortune  which,  tot 

■  a  long  period,  constantly  attended  him.  So  extraor 
dinary,  in  fact,  was  tbe  prosperity  which  be  enjoyed, 

:  that  A  masts,  king  of  Egypt,  hia  friend  and  ally,  ad- 

■  vised  him  by  letter  to  break  tbe  course  of  it,  by  de- 
priving himself  of  some  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions. This  advice  was  in  accordance  with  the 
heathen  belief,  that  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity was  sure  to  terminate  in  the  greatest  misery. 
Polycrates,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
Amaais,  selected  an  emerald  ring  which  be  waa  ac- 
customed to  use  as  a  signet,  and  which  he  regarded 
aa  his  rarest  treasure  ;  he  then  embarked  on  board  a 
galley,  and,  when  be  bad  reached  the  open  sea.  cos>- 
sigrit-d  this  ring  to  the  waves.  Strange  to  relate,  ahoel 
five  or  six  days  afterward,  while  Polycrates  waa  still 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  the  costly  jewel,  a  fisbrroaa 
brought  to  his  palace,  aa  a  present  for  the  monarch,  a 
very  large  fish  which  he  had  caught,  snd,  on  opening 
it.  the  ring  waa  found  in  its  belly !  Polycrates  wrote 
word  of  this  to  Amaais,  who  immediately  broke  off  the 
alliance  with  him,  through  fear  of  sharing  the  evil  for- 
tune with  which  he  waa  certain  that  the  tyrant  of  Ss- 
mos  would  ultimately  he  visited.  (Herod.,  3,  40. 
*tqq  )  The  prediction  of  Amaais  was  at  last  fatally 
verified.  Polycrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  and  art- 
ful designs  of  the  Persian  satrap  Orestes,  who  lured 
him  on  by  the  temptation  of  immense  wealth ;  ard. 
having  induced  him  to  come  to  Magnesia,  on  the  rue* 
Marauder,  and  thua  got  him  into  his  power,  nailed  bios 
to  a  cross.  (Herod  ,  3,  120,  aeqq.)  Herodotus  alle- 
ges two  reasons  for  this  conduct  on  tbe  pert  of  Ores- 
tes ;  one,  that  he  was  led  to  the  step  hv  the  reproaches 
of  an  acquaintance,  the  governor  of  l)ascylium,  who 
upbraided  him  for  not  having  added  Samoa  to  the 
Persian  dominions,  when  it  lay  so  near,  and  had  beea 
seized  by  a  private  citizen  (Polycrates),  with  the  help 
of  but  fifteen  armed  men;  the  other,  that  a  messen- 
ger from  Orates  had  been  disrespectfully  treated  by 

|  Polycrates.  The  daughter  of  Polycrates  had  dissua- 
ded her  father  from  going  to  Orates,  on  account  of  ill- 

|  omened  dreams  with  which  she  had  been  visited,  bat 
her  advice  waa  diaregarded.  She  dreamed,  for  exam- 
ple, that  she  saw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  washed 

I  by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  tbe  sun.  Tbe  circum- 
stance of  her  fathers  being  a  impended  on  a  cross  fat- 
filled  the  vision.  He  wes  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  ta. 
by  the  rain,  and  anointed  by  the  sun,  "which  ex- 
tracted," saya  Herodotus,  "  tbo  moisture  from  bis 
body."  (Herod.,  3,  126.) — Polycrates,  though  taint- 
ed by  many  vices,  knew  bow  to  estimate  and  reward 
merit.  He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Anacrecm.  tod 
retained  the  physician  Dcmocedea  at  his  court.  Py- 
thagoras was  also  bis  contemporary ;  but,  unable  to  wit- 
ness, aa  it  is  said,  the  dependence  of  hia  country,  he 
quitted  Samoa,  in  order  to  cultivate  science  in  fortip 
countries.  (Herod. .  3,  1 2 1 .  —  Id. ,  3,  131—  Str*k, 
G38.)— «II.  An  Athenian  rhetorician  and  sophist,  who 
wrote  au  encomium  on  Bustris,  and  another  on  Cry- 
lemnestra.  II is  object  m  selecting  these  as  the  sub- 
jects of  his  imaginary  declamations  appears  to  bsvs 
been  to  attract  public  notice.  (Qwtftl ,  2, 17.)  He 
wrote  also  an  Oration  against  Socrates  ;  not  tbe  one. 
however,  which  his  accuser  uttered  against  that  phi- 
losopher, bat  a  mere  exercise  of  hie  skill.  It  was 
composed,  too,  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  lacerates 
criticises  lK>th  the  eulogiumon  Busiris  and  tbe  speech 
against  Socrates,  in  his  treatise  entitled  also  Busina. 
(lnocr.,  Buiir ,  2. — Argument,  mcert.  see/.  *d  Inter.. 
Bunr—MUan,  Far.  Hirt..l\*  It.— Parte**. mi £1., 

■  L  c. — Atheneus,  8,  p.  835,  a.) 

I    Poly  dam  as,  I.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Ao  tenor  bv  The 
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■no,  the  titter  of  Hecuba.  He  married  Lycaate.  a 
natural  daughter  of  Priam.  According  to  Darea,  Po- 
lyd a  mat,  iu  conjunction  with  Antcnorand  ^Cueas,  be- 


trayed Troy  to  (he  Greek*.  (Dar.,  Pkryg.,  39,  seqq.) 
— II  A  eon  or  Paiithoiis,  and  born  the  tame  night  at 
Hector.  He  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  val- 
our.  Dictyt  of  Crete  makes  him  to  hare  been  slain 
by  Ajax.  Homer,  however,  is  silent  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.  (Ihct.  Cret.,  2,  7  —  Ham,  11.,  11. 
57.— Id.  ib.,  14,  458,  dtc.) — MI.  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Seotusm,  remarkable  for  hit  great  tixe  and  strength 
of  body,  in  both  of  which  retpeclt  he  it  aaid  to  have 
anrpasst  d  all  the  men  of  his  time  He  was  conquered, 
indeed,  according  to  one  account,  by  Promacho*  of 
Pallene,  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  thre  was  denied 
by  hit  countrymen  the  Thetnalian*.  (Patuan  ,  6,  5. 
— Id.,  7,  27  )  He  it  aaid  10  have  killed  lions  with  hit 
hands,  tearing  them  in  pieces  like  so  many  Iambi. 
(Diod  Sic.,  frogm,  18.  p.  640,  ei.  Wess  )  Pausa- 
niat,  however,  merely  tays  that  he  met  a  lion  on  one 
occasion,  and,  though  unarmed,  destroyed  it  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercules  (0,  5).  At  another  time  he  seized 
the  largest  and  fiercest  bull  in  a  herd,  and  held  it  to 
firmly  by  one  of  its  hind  iegt,  that  the  animal,  after 
many  efforta,  only  managed  to  escape  at  length  with 
the  lota  of  ita  hoof.  He  could  also  hold  back  a  char- 
iot, when  advancing  at  full  speed,  to  firmly  with  one 
hand,  that  the  charioteer  could  not  urge  it  onward  in 
the  leatt  by  the  most  vigorous  application  of  the  lath 
to  hi*  tteeds.  The  fame  of  his  exploits  obtained  for 
him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxct,  where  he 
alew  three  of  the  royal  body  guard,  called  the  immor- 
tal*, who  attacked  him  at  once.  He  lost  hit  life"  by  an 
act  of  foolhardinets  ;  for,  having  one  day  entered  a 
cave  along  with  tome  friends  for  the  purpose  of  carous- 
ing in  thts  cool  retreat,  the  roof  of  the  cave  became 
rent  on  a  sudden,  and  waa  on  the  point  of  falling.  The 
rest  of  the  party  fled ;  but  Polydamaa,  endeavouring 
to  support  with  nit  arma  the  falling  maw,  waa  crushed 
beneath  it.  A  statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Olympia, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  inscribed  a  narrative  of 
hia  exploits.  (Pautan  ,  6,  5.)  Lucian  tays,  that  the 
touch  of  this  statue  waa  believed  to  cure  fevcra. 
(Jhor.  Coneil,  12.) 

PoLYnrcTra,  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphut  when 
Danae  and  her  ton  Perseus  were  wafted  thither.  (  Vid 
Danae,  and  Perteus.) 

PotvooRUt,  I.  a  ton  of  Cadmue  and  Harmonia. 
He  succeeded  hia  father  on  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
and  married  Nycte'it,  daughter  of  Nycteoa,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  Labdacus.  (Aptdlod.,  3,  4, 
S  —  Id,  3,  5,  4  — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.)—U.  A  ton 
of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
Polymneator,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  hi*  father 
had  consigned  him,  on  account  of  hia  early  yeara,  to- 
wards the  close*  of  the  Trojan  war.  (Vid.  Polymnes- 
eor  )  According  to  the  legend  followed  by  Euripidea, 
iu  hit  play  of  the  "  Hecuba,"  the  body  of  the  young 
Trojan  prince  waa  thrown  into  the  tea,  and,  having 
tteen  waahed  up  by  the  wavet  on  the  beach,  waa  there 
found  by  Hecuba,  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Greeka.  Vir- 
gil, however,  following  a  different  version  of  (he  fable, 
makea  hia*  to  have  been  transfixed  by  many  spears, 
and  these  spears  to  have  grown  into  treea  over  hit 
corpse.  When  JBneas  vi kited  tbeThracian  coatt,  and 
•vat  preparing  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  thia  apot,  he  en- 
deavoured to  pull  up  tome  of  theee  treea.  in  order  to 
procure  bought  for  thading  the  altar.  From  the  root 
of  the  drat  tree  thus  plucked  from  the  earth,  drop*  of 
blood  ittued.  The  tame  thing  happened  when  an- 
other waa  nulled  op  ;  until  at  last  the  voice  of  Poly- 
dkorua  waa  heard  from  the  ground,  entreating  jEneas 
to  forbear.  Funeral  ritea  were  thereupon  prepared  for 
bira,  and  a  tomb  erected  to  hia  memory.    (JBn.,  3, 

Polvckotu*,  one  of  the  moat  dittinguithed  painters 


of  antiquity.   He  waa  a  native  of Thaeot,  but  obtained 

the  right  of  citizenship  at  Athena  ;  and  hence  Theo- 
phrastua  calls  him  an  Athenian  (ap.  Pltn.,  7,  66). 
1  'he  period  when  he  flourished  hat  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute:  Pliny  obscrvea,  that  he  lived  before 
the  90th  Olympiad  ;  some  modern  philologists,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  the  period  of  his  fame  waa  about 
Olymp.  80.  (Jen.  Lit  Juurn.,  1805,  vol  3,  p.  34.) 
— At  Polygnotut  was  born  at  Thasoa,  and  waa  theie 
instructed  by  his  fattier  Aglaophon,  it  aeems  necessa- 
ry to  inquire  at  what  period  he  removed  to  Athens  ; 
and  no  lime  can  be  fixed  on  with  greater  probability 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  returned  to  Athens,  after 
bringing  Thasot  under  the  dominion  of  his  country- 
men. (MuJler,  Sunt.  Liter  C tilting  ,  IP24,  wad. 
115  )  It  is  a  very  consistent  supposition,  that  Polyg- 
notut accompanied  Cimon  on  lus  return  .  and  there 
existed  a  powerful  reason  for  Cimon  to  aolicit  the  ar- 
tist to  remove  with  him  to  Athena,  that  he  might  have 
his  assistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  paintings 
those  public  buildings  which  he  had  either  begun  to 
erect  or  had  in  contemplation  Among  the  moat  im- 
portant of  theae  buildings  wat  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
still  existing,  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  hero, 
which  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  Scyroa.  This  last 
circumttance  took  place  B.C.  469 ;  and  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  in  the  following  year  the  temple  itaelf 
waa  commenced.  All  theee  particular*  concur  to  aop<- 
port  the  opinion  that  Polygnolus  flourished  about 
Olymp  80. — This  distinguished  painter  teemt  to  have 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  advancement  Of  hia 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  Before  hia  time, 
the  countenance  waa  represented  at  deatitutc  of  ani- 
mation and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulneea  per- 
vaded itt  features.  Hit  triumph  it  waa  to  kindle  up 
expreaeion  in  the  face,  tnd  to  throw  feeling  and  intel- 
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lect  into  the  whole  frame.  He  wat  the 
of  painting.  He  also  first  represented  the  mouth  open, 
ao  that  the  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occasion  waa 
given  to  use  that  part  of  the  vitage  in  the  expression 
of  peculiar  emotions.  He  first  clothed  hit  figure*  in 
light,  airy,  and  transparent  draperies,  which  he  ele- 
gantly threw  about  the  forms  of  bit  women  He  wat, 
in  thort,  the  author  of  both  delicacy  and  expreaaion 
in  the  painting*  of  Greece:  but  hia  t'yle  ia  raid  to 
have  been  hard,  and  hia  colouring  not  jqual  to  his  de- 
sign— Hit  great  works  consisted  of  Jloae  with  which 
he  adorned  the  Poecile  (nourfto  £  rod)  at  Athena. 
The  decoration  of  this  building  -  as.  on  the  part  of 
Polvgnotue,  gratuitous  (Pint ,  V.i.  Cmv,  4)  ;  where- 
at Mycon,  a  contemporary  artiwi,  who  waa  employed 
m  adorning  another  part  of  the  tame  building,  received 
a  liberal  compensation  for  the  exertiona  of  hit  geniua. 
Polygnolus,  however,  wat  not  without  hit  reward. 
The  Amphictyonic  council  offered  him  a  public  ex- 

[irettton  of  thanks  for  having  alto  gratuitously  embel- 
iahed  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  ahould  travel,  he  wat  to  be  entertained  at  the 
public  expente.  One  of  his  pictures  wat  preserved  at 
Rome,  representing  a  man  on  a  tcaling-ladder,  with  ft 
target  in  hit  hand,  to  contrived  that  it  waa  impossible 
to  tell  whether  he  wat  going  upward  or  descending  -  - 
Polygnotut  and  Mycon  were  the  first  who  uted,  in 
painting,  the  kind  of  ochre  termed  Athenian  *'  *t/.M 
(Plin.,  33,  12,  56  )  The  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  the  hunks  of  grapes,  styled  "fty- 
ginon"  (Phn,  35,  6,  25) ;  and  he  left  behind  him 
tome  paintinga  in  enamel.  (Plin,  35,  11,  36  )  Ci- 
cero mentions  htm  among  those  who  executed  paint- 
inga with  only  four  colour*  (Cie  ,  Brni.,  18) ;  and 
Quintilian  observes,  that  hit  productions  were  very 
highly  eateemed  even  in  later  periods.  (Qutnhl.,  IS, 
10.)  Arittotle  calls  him  ypa6ei(  iflixoc  (Polit.,  8. 6) ; 
and  he  elaewhere  contrast*  the  three  artttta,  Polycno- 
tut,  Pan*o,  and  Dionyaiu*.  in  that  the  painting*  of  the 
first  were  more  favourable  than  nature,  those  of  the 
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second  more  unfavourable,  and  those  of  the  last  exact 
representations.  (Arist.,  Pott.,  2,  2  )  Pliny  statea, 
that  Polygnotus  likewise  gave  attention  to  statuary. 
(Pltn,  34,  8,  18  —  Silltg,  Dtct.  Art.,  a.  v  ) 

Polvhvmnu  and  Pouymnu,  one  of  the  Muses, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided 
over  singing  and  rhetoric,  aud  was  deemed  the  invent- 
rets  of  harmony.  She  was  represented  veiled  in  while, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  Ausonius  describes 
her  attributes  in  the  following  line,  "  Signal  cuncta 
tnanu,  loquitur  Polyhymnia  gtstu.  ( Idyll.,  ult  )  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed.  According  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  comes  from  iroAvc, ! 
"  much,"  and  Ipvof,  "  a  song"  or  "  hymn,"  and  indi- 
cates one  who  ia  much  given  to  singing.  Some,  how- 
ever, deduce  it  from  kqXvc  and  fivcia,  "  memory," 
and  therefore  write  the  name  Polymneia,  making  her 
the  Muse  that  watches  over  the  remembrance  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  truth.  Hence  Virgil  remarks, 
"  Mam  verum  fateamur :  amat  Polymntia  vcrum." 
(Ctrti,  55. — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc.  in  Var.  Led.) 

PoLYMKBSTOjt  or  Polymcstor.,  a  king  of  the  Thro- 
cian  Chersonese,  who  married  I  hone,  one  of  the  daugh- 
tnrs  of  Priam.  When  Troy  was  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  Priam  sent  his  youngest  son  Polydorus,  with 
a  large  amount  of  treasure,  to  the  court  of  Poiymnes- 
tor,  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  that  monarch. 
His  object  in  doing  this  was  to  guard  the  young  prince 
against  the  contingencies  of  war,  and,  at  the  same  tune, 
to  provide  resources  for  the  surviving  members  of  his 
family,  in  caso  Troy  should  fall.  As  long  as  the  city 
withstood  the  attacks  of  its  foe*,  Polymoestor  remain- 
ed faithful  to  his  charge.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed him  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  be  murdered  Polydorus.  and  seized  upon  the 
treasure.  A  very  short  time  after  this,  the  Grecian 
fleet  touched  at  the  Chersonese  on  its  return  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captive*,  in  the  number  of 
whom  waa  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorus.  Here 
one  of  the  female  Trojans  discovered  the  corpse  of  the 
young  prince  amid  the  waves  on  the  shore,  Polyinnes- 
tor  having  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  in- 
telligence was  immediately  communicated  to  Hecuba, 
who,  calling  to  mind  the  fearful  dreama  which  had 
visited  her  during  the  previous  night,  immediately  con- 
cluded that  Polymneator  was  the  murderer.  Resolv- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son,  and  having  obtain- 
ed  from  Agamemnon  a  promise  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere, she  enticed  Polymneator  within,  under  a  prom- 
ise of  showing  him  where  some  treasures  were  bid,  and 
then,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  female  captives,  she  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  having  first  murdered  before  his 
•yes  his  two  sons  who  had  accompanied  him.  {Eu- 
rip.,  Hcc.) —  Hyginus  gives  a  different  version  of  the 
legend.  According  to  this  writer,  when  Polydorus 
was  aent  to  Thrace,  his  sister  1 1  ion  e,  apprehensive  of 
her  husband's  cruelty,  changed  him  for  her  son  Diphi- 
lus,  who  was  of  the  same  age,  so  that  Polydorus  pass- 
ed for  her  son,  and  Dipbilu*  for  her  brother,  the  mon- 
arch being  altogether  unacquainted  with  tho  imposi- 
tion After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, offered  Elixirs,  tho  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
in  marriage  to  Polvnnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Hume 
and  Polydorus.  The  "'larch  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  murdered  hn»  »  ■  n  son  Diphilus.  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorus.  Polydorus, 
who  passed  as  tho  son  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  the  murder  of  Diphilus;  and  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  father  was  dead,  his  mother  a  cap- 
tive in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in 
ruins,  he  communicated  the  answer  of  the  god  to  Hi- 
one.  whom  he  had  always  regarded  as  his  parent.  II- 
ione  told  him  the  measures  she  had  pursued  to  save 
has  life,  and  upon  this  bo  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Pol- 
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ymnestor  by  potting  out  hi*  eye*.  (Hygin..,  tab., 
109  ) 

Poi.Ysicis,  a  son  of  GBdipus.  king  of  Thebes,  by 
Jocasta.  He  inherited  bis  father's  throne  with  hn 
brother  Eteocles,  and  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
brothers  that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternate 
ly.  Eteoclca  first  ascended  the  throne  by  ngbt  of  se- 
niority ;  but,  when  the  yesr  was  expired,  be  refused  le 
resign  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Polyoices  thereupon 
fied  to  Argos,  where  he  married  Argia.  the  daughter 
of  Adraatua,  king  of  the  land.  Adrastus  levied  a  Targe 
army  to  enforce  the  claim*  of  his  son  in-  law  to  the 
throne,  and  laid  eiege  to  the  city  of  Thebes.  The 
command  of  the  army  was  divided  among  seven  chief- 
tains, who  were  to  attack  each  one  of  the  seven  galea 
of  tbe  city.  All  the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Adrastus,  were  slain,  and  tbe  war  ended  by  a 
single  combat  between  Eteocles  and  Poly  nice*,  ia 
which  both  brothers  fell.    (Kid.  Eteocles.) 

PoLVPHCMtrs,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  He  is  represented  as  of  monstrous 
size,  with  but  one  eye,  and  that  in  tbe  centre  of  his 
forehead,  and  an  leading  a  pastoral  life.  According  to 
the  Homeric  fable.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
waa  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  which 
waa  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopes;  and  having,  with  twelve 
of  his  companions,  entered  the  cave  of  Polyphemus 
during  his  absence,  they  were  found  therein  by  bits 
on  his  return,  and  were  kept  immured  for  the  purpose 
of  being  devoured.  Four  of  the  companions  oi  the 
Grecian  chief  fell  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  mon- 
ster;  and  Ulysses  would  probably  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  following  expedient 
Having  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  he  availed  himself  of 
his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  hun  of  sight,  by 
means  of  a  large  stake  which  had  been  discovered  m 
the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  it  to  a 
point  and  heated  it  in  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  hts 
eye.  Polyphemus  roared  so  loudly  with  pain  that  be 
roused  the  other  Cyclopes  from  their  mountain  re- 
treats. On  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  outcries,  tbcv 
were  told  by  Polyphemus  that  No  man  ;Ovr-f).  the 
name  which  Ulyaaes  had  applied. to  himself,  bad  in- 
flicted tbe  calamity,  whereupon  they  retired  to  their 
dens,  recommending  him  to  supplicate  hi*  father  Nep- 
tune for  aid,  since  his  malady  came  not,  as  he  hi  resell 
said,  from  human  hands,  and  must  therefore  be  a  visit- 
ation from  Jove.  The  monster  then,  having  removed 
the  immense  stone  which  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  tto 
cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  tbe  es- 
cape of  his  enemies.  Ulysses,  however,  eluded  his 
vigilance  by  fastening  the  ahecp  together,  "three  and 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  his  rt>a>- 
panion*  beneath  the  middle  one  of  every  three.  Ia 
this  way  the  whole  party  passed  out  safely,  the  here 
himself  bringing  up  the  real,  and  clinging  to  tbe  belly 
of  a  thick-fleeced  and  favourite  ram.  (Horn  ,  Od  ,  % 
172,  ttqq  )  Virgil  has  embellished  his  -Eneid  by  is- 
terwoaving  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops.  He 
feigns  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  in  the  hurry  oi  de- 
parture, had  lefl  behiud  him  one  of  his  followers,  Acbea- 
mentdes  by  name,  who,  after  supporting  s  miserable 
existence  in  the  woods  by  the  meager  fare  of  root* 
and  berries,  gladly  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
Trojans  wheu  .Eneas  was  coasting  along  the  island 
of  Sicily.  (Vwg.,  JSm.,  3,  688,  'ego.)  Homer  re- 
lates, that  it  was  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for  the  injury 
inflicted  on  his  son  by  Ulysses  that  induced  the  god 
to  destroy  his  vessel  on  the  Phacacian  coast.  {Od. 
11   101,  ttqq.—Od,  5,  286,  *e?y  ) 

PoLYSPxacHON,  an  ^Eloliau,  a  general  of  Alexan- 
der's, who  commanded  the  Stympha»en»  in  the  battle 
of  Arbcla,  aud  afterward  subdued  Bobseene  for  the 
conqueror.  The  freedom  of  his  remarks  on  a  subs* 
quent  occasion,  when  he  asw  a  Persian  proslranoj 
hansel/  before  Alexander,  to  offended  lust  prince.  I*. 
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be  threw  him  into  prison,  and  only  pardoned  him  alter  ! 
a  considerable  tune  had  elapsed.  >Ve  find  Polysper-  i 
ebon,  subsequently  to  this,  again  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mand, and  sent  to  besiege  the  city  of  Ora,  on  Alex- 
ander's march  to  India.  He  took  the  place  in  a  short 
time.  After  Alexander's  death,  he  passed  over  into  ! 
Europe,  sod  subdued  the  Tbcssalians,  who  had  revolted  j 
from  the  Macedonian  power.  In  B.C.  319,  Anlipa-  < 
tor,  then  on  his  deathtied,  bestowed  the  regency  of 
Ihe  empire  o*  Polysperchon,  as  the'  oldest  of  all  the 
surviving  captain*  of  Alexaitoer,  and  committed  to  his 
care  the  two  kings,  who  appear  to  have  resided  at 
Pdla  ever  since  the  death  of  Pcrdiccaa.  Casaander, 
the  aon  of  AoUpaler.  deeply  irritated  at  this  prefer* 
ence  of  a  stranger,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
the  ucw  regent,  and  with  this  view  engaged  Ptolemy 
•  ad  Antigonus  on  bis  side.  Polysperchon,  on  his 
part,  neglected  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  strength- 
en his  interest* ;  and  he  found  himself  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  measures,  of  which  some  were  inju- 
dicious, and  others  positively  hurtful.  The  only  wise 
step  which  ho  took  during  this  emergency  was  an  al- 
liance with  Euuenes,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
he  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  in  Asia, 
nnd  iu vested,  at  the  same  lime,  with  the  uncontrolled 
disposal  of  all  the  resources  of  the  eastern  empire. 

too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  the  \ 
rity  of  his  cause  in  Macedon.  and  to  check  the 
'of  Eurydice,  who  had  still  a  powerful  party  j 
in  the  army,  Polysperchon  advised  the  recall  of  Olym- 
pics, the  mother  of  Alexander     But  he  had  soon  rca-  j 
son  to  repent  of  this  step  ;  for  Olympias,  still  un-  , 
taught  by  events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  \ 
to  the  Macedonian  capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst  j 
passions,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  private  life.  ( 
But  of  ail  the  measures  into  which  Polysperchon  was  j 
driven  by  the  pressure  of  affairs,  none  was  more  qucs-  j 
-  ttonable  than  the  following.    Eager  to  retain  the  j 
Greeks  in  his  interest,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Cas-  < 
sander,  who,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known 
nt  Athens,  bad  sent  Nicanor  thither  to  succeed  Me- 
tryllus  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munychis, 
nnd  had  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  Pirarus, 
Polysperchon  published  an  edict  for  re-establishing 
democracy  in  all  the  states  which  owned  the  protec- 
tion of  Macedon.    The  policy  of  thia  step  was  not 
leas  wicked  than  its  effects  were  pernicious :  the  boon 
of  democracy  created  such  a  degree  of  contention  and 
popular  licentiousness  in  most  of  the  states,  that  the 
arms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  lime  employed  against  i 
one  auotiicr.    Almost  every  individual  distinguished 
by  rank  or  merit  was  stripped  of  his  property,  ban- 
ished, or  put  to  death.    The  condition  of  Athens,  con- 
trolled by  the  garrison  in  the  Munychia,  prevented  the 
people  of  that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held 
out  to  them  by  Polysperchon.    But  when  Alexander, 
the  aon  of  the  Utter,  reached  Athens  with  a  body  of 
forces,  the  democracy  was  restored,  and  Phocion  and 
others  were  put  to  death.    (  Vtd.  Phocion.)  Caasan- 
der,  however,  soou  after  made  himself  master  of  Ath- 
ene, and  Polysperchon,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
this,  immediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  that  city  ; 
but,  as  the  siege  took  up  much  time,  he  left  part  of  | 
his  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  < 
rest  into  the  Pelopomies'.is,  to  force  the  city  of  Mega-  ' 
lopolis  to  surrender.    The  attempt,  however,  was  an 
unsuccessful  oae ;  and  it  was  fortunate  fur  the  mili- 
tary character  of  the  protector  that  an  apology  for  his 
sudden  retreat  into  Macedon  was  afforded  by  the  vio-  j 
lent  conduct  of  Olympias,  who  had  already  embroiled  ■ 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  so  seriously  as  to  endanger 
the  life  and  power  of  the  elder  king.    In  the  contest 
that  ensued,  Cassander  proved  ultimately  victorious;  j 
Olympias  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Polysper-  i 
cbou,  driven  from  Macedon.  took  refuge  among  his 
the  iEtohan*.   After  the  murder  of  Al- 


exander JTgus  and  bis  mother  Roxana  by  ^ 
Polysperchon,  who  still  retained  some  strongholds  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pcrgamus  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Barcine,  four  years  older  than 
his  brother  recently  murdered,  but  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  birth  deemed  incapable  of  succession. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  Polysperchon  be- 
gan hostile  movements  :  he  obtained  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  iElolians;  his  standard  was  joined 
by  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  he  atood  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  The  troops  which  Cassander 
sent  to  oppose  him  wavered  in  their  affections.  The 
danger  was  imminent ;  but  Cassander  knew  the  man 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  By  bribes  and  promises 
he  prevailed  upon  Polysperchon  to  murder  the  youth, 
whom  he  affected  to  honour  as  his  sovereign.  Poly- 
sperchon, however,  did  not  obtsin  the  principal  object 
for  which  he  had  been  tempted  to  incur  this  most 
enormous  guilt.  This  was  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  country,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Cassander,  he  now  directed  his 
march.  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  assisted 
by  the  Baoliana,  opposed  his  return  southward.  He 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Locris,  and  thence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  small  district  belweeu  Epi- 
rus  and  ^tolia.  The  recovery  of  this  stronghold, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
had  been  deprived  by  Cassander,  now  rewarded  his 
detestable  wickedness  ;  and  here  probably  this  vele* 
rati  in  v  illauy,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protecloral 
sceptre,  ended  many  years  afterward  his  ignominious 
life ;  a  life  deformed  by  everything  atrocious  in  cru- 
elly and  detestable  in  crime.  (I)iod.  Ste.,  lib.  17.  18, 
19,  Scc—Quini.  Curt  .  4,  13  —  Id  ,  5,  4  —  Id.  8,  5. 
—Justin,  10,  10.- W,  13,  G  —  Id.,  14,  5,  dec  — 
Tselz.  in  Lycophr.,  801  ) 

Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Dictys  of  Crete,  Hecuba,  accom- 
panied by  many  Trojan  females,  and  among  the  rest 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyxena,  was  performing  certain 
sacred  rites  to  Apollo  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  when 
Achilles,  who  was  anxious  to  witness  these  ceremo- 
nies, came  suddenly  on  the  party  with  some  compan- 
ions of  his.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Polyxena,  the 
warrior,  after  fruitlessly  contending  with  bis  passion 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  the  maiden  in  marriage 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  lo  give  his 
aister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  the  whole 
Grecian  army.  Achilles  returned  for  answer  that  he 
would  britig  the  whole  war  to  a  cloae  if  Polyxena 
were  delivered  to  him.  Hector  replied  thai  he  must 
either  betray  the  whole  host,  or  else  slay  the  Atridc 
and  Ajax.  This,  of  course,  irritated  Achillea,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off.  After  the  death  of  Hoc- 
tor,  Polyxwm,  according  to  the  same  authority,  accom- 
panied Iter  father  to  the  lent  of  Achilles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  her  brother's  corpse,  and  the 
Grecian  chieftain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  his  former 
passion  renewed.  Some  time  after  this,  Priam,  iakmg 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  sacrifice  lo  the 
Thymhreao  Apollo,  in  which  both  armies  joined,  sent 
a  herald  to  Achilles  with  a  private  message  relative  to 
Polyxena.  The  Grecian  chief  received  the  messenger 
in  the  grove  of  Apollo,  and,  having  then  entered  the 
temple,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Pans  and  Dcipho- 
hus.  Afier  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  was  immo- 
lated by  Xeoptolemus  to  the  manes  of  his  father. 
According  to  one  account,  the  shade  of  Achilles  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  his  tomb,  and  demanded  the 
sacrifice  (Diet.  Crtt.,  3,  2,  acqq  —Id  .  4.  10  —  Id., 
5,  13,  dtc  —Hytrin. ,  fab  .  110.— Tzctz.  ad  Lvtophr., 
269.— Chid.  Met ,  13.  439,  ttqq. —  Eunp  ,  //«.,  37. 
— Virg.,  Jin.,  3,  321  ) 

Polvxo,  I.  s  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Lem- 
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•No  nur»e  to  Queen  Hypsipyle 
was  by  her  advice  that  the  Lcmniari 
their  husband*.  (ApoU.  Rhod  ,  1 ,  688. —  Vol.  Flact., 
2,  316  —  Hijgin./ab  .,  16.)— II.  A  female,  a  native  of 
Argos,  who  married  Tlepolemus,  ton  of  Hercules. 
When  her  husband  was  compelled  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  occidental  homicide  of  Licvmnius.  broth- 
er of  Alcmena,  Polyxo  accompanied  hun  to  Rhodes, 
where  the  inhabitants  chose  him  for  their  king.  On 
thj  death  of  Tlopolemua,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war, 
Polyxo  became  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and  du- 
ring her  reign  Helen  came  to  Rhodes,  having  been 
driven  frjm  the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
clans,  by  Nicostratu*  and  Mcgapcnthes.  Polyxo,  de- 
termined to  avenge  her  husband's  fall,  caused  some  of 
her  female  attendants  to  habit  themselves  like  Furies, 
seize  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  her  on  a  tree. 
The  Rhodians  afterward,  in  memory  of  the  deed,  con- 
secrated a  temple  to  Helen,  giving  her  the  surname  of 
Dendntis  (Arrdoiric)  from  the  manner  of  her  death. 
(Pausan  ,  3.  19,  10 — Sicbrlii  ad  Pausan.,  I.  c. — Bot- 
tigtr,  Funtnmaskt,  p.  47,  stq.) 

Polyzkw*.  I  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  lime  of  the  battle  of  Arginusx.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.    {Fabric  , 


n  Hypsipyle  It  |  ter  of  Sexttta  Pompeiut  and  ScriVmia,  promrseii  ro 
women  murdered  marriage  to  Metellus,  as  a  pledge  of  peace  bet»fm 


pledge  of  peace 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs.  She  was  wedded,  how- 
ever, eventually  to  Seribnnius  Lib© — IV.  Martina, 
great-granddaughter  of  Thiophanes  of  Miletus,  win 
had  been  a  firm  friend  to  Pompey  Tibenas  pot  bee 
to  death  because  she  belonged  to  a  family  that  had 
been  hostile  to  Ca?sar.    (Tacit ,  Ann.,  6,  18.) 

PoHhciA  Lbx.  I  At  Famadto,  a  law  proposed  by 
Pompey  when  consul,  and  enacted  by  the  people  It 
gave  a  wider  acceptation  to  the  term  "  parricide.*'  and 
made  it  apply  to  the  killing  of  any  near  relation. 
(Htintcc,  Ant.  Rom.,  td.  Hanbold,  p.  790.  stq  ) — II. 
De  vi,  by  Pompey  when  *o1e  consul,  A.U  C.  701.  that 
an  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  murder  of  Ctediss 
on  the  Appian  Way,  the  burning  of  the  senate-bouse, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  Le pidus  the  n- 
tcrrex.  (Stgonius.  de  Judsms,  2,  33.  p.  676 .— 
Hcineee.,  td  Hanbold.  p  796 .)— HI  De  mmhtn,  by 
the  same,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  elections, 
with  the  infliction  of  new  and  severe  punishments. 
(Dio  Cast  ,  39.  37  —Id  ,  40.  52  )— IV.  Judictart*. 
by  the  same  ;  retaining  the  Aurelian  law,  but 
ing  that  the  Judices  should  be  chosen  from 
those  of 


the  highest  fortune  in  the  different  orders. 
Rtht  Gr.,  v.  2,  p.  488,  td  Harlcs.—Htmsterhus  ad\(Cie.  in  Pis.,  39—  Id.,  Phil.,  1,  8  >— V.  De  (V 
Polltic.  10,  76  ) — II.  A  n  historian,  a  native  of  Rhodes.  !  mhis,  by  the  same,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to 


candidate  for  an  office  in  his  absence^   In  this 


( Suctim. 


(  I'm*,  Hist.  Gr..  3.  p.  406  —Athenaus,  8,  p.  361,  c) 

PouktIa.     Vtd.  Suessa  Pometia. 

Pomona  (from  pomum,  "fruit"),  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans,  presiding  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship 
was  of  long  standing  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
Flamen  Pumrmalis,  who  sacrificed  to  her  every  year 
for  the  preservation  of  the  fruit.  The  story  of  Pomo- 
na and  Verlumnus  is  prettily  told  by  Ovid  This 
Hamadryad  lived  in  the  tunc  of  Procaa,  king  of  Alba 
She  was  dc  vol  oil  to  the  culture  of  gardens,  to  which 
she  confined  herself,  shunning  all  society  with  the 
male  deities.  Vcrlomnus,  among  others,  was  enam- 
oured of  her.  and  under  various  shapes  tried  to  win 
her  hand  :  sometimes  he  came  as  a  reaper,  sometimes 
as  a  haymaker,  sometimes  as  a  ploughman  or  a  vine- 
dresser :  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  fishr-rman,  but  to 
equally  little  purpose.  At  length,  under  the  guise  of 
an  old  woman,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  goddess  ; 
and,  by  enlarging  on  the  evils  of  a  single  life  and  the 
hlcxsiiigs  of  I  he  wedded  state  ;  by  launching  out  into 
the  praises  of  Verlumnus.  and  relating  a  laic  of  the 
punishment  of  female  cruelty  to  a  lover,  he  sought  to 
move  the  heart  of  Pomona  :  then  resuming  his  real 
form,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  no  longer  reluctant 
nymph.  (Ottd,  Mrt.,  14,  623,  seqq. —  Ktightlujs 
Mythology,  p  539  ) 

Pompkia  Gens,  an  illustrious  plebeian  family  at 
Rome,  divided  into  two  branches,  the  Rufi  and  Stra- 
bones.  A  subdivision  of  the  Rufi  bore  the  surname 
of  Bithynirus.  from  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  their 
number  in  Bithynia.  From  the  line  of  the  Si ra bones 
Pompey  the  Great  was  descended.  {Vtll.  Palere.,2, 
21—Puttan.  ad  Veil  ,  I  c.) 

Pompkia.  I.  daughter  of  Q  Pompeios,  and  third 
wife  of  Julius  Osar.  She  was  suspected  of  criminal 
intercourse  with  Clodius,  who  introduced  himself  into 
her  dwelling,  during  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  female  musician  Cesar  divorced 
Pompeia  ;  but  when  the  trial  of  Clodius  came  on  for 
this  act  of  impiety,  he  gave  no  testimony  against  him  ; 
neither  did  he  affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury 
done  to  his  bed  :  he  only  said,  "  he  had  divorced  Pom- 
peia, because  the  wife  of  Cxsar  ought  not  only  to  he 
clear  from  such  a  crime,  but  also  from  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  it."  (Plut.,  Fi/  Cas.—!d,  Vxt  Cie.y—ll. 
Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  married  to  Faua- 

tua  Sylla.    After  the  battle  of  Thapsos,  she  fell  into  erally  maintained,  that  the  people  of  this  city  were  sur» 
the  hands  of  Cvsar,  who  generously  preserved  her  life  prised  and  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  storm  white 
•iid  property.    (Hirt.,  Bell.  Afr.,  95.) — HI.  A  daogb-  |  in  the  theatre,  ia  not  a  »ery  probable  one.    The  noa* 
11 12 


stand 

law  Julius  Cssar  was  expressly  excepted 
Fif  Jul.,  28  — J?io  Cass  ,  40,  66  ) 

Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  the  Latin,  the 
second  the  Greek,  form  of  its  name),  a  city  of  Campa- 
nia in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvius  Of 
this  city  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  has  become  fat 
moro  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  it  ever  could 
have  been  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  its  exist- 
ence Tradition  Bscribed  the  origin  of  Pompeii,  at 
well  as  that  of  Herculaneum,  to  Hercules  (Ih cut  Hal , 
c.  44),  and,  like  that  city,  it  was  in  turn  occupied  by 
the  Oscans,  Etruscans,  Samnitcs,  and  Romans  At 
the  instigation  of  the  Samnitcs,  Pompeii  and  Hercu- 
laneum took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  but  were 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  {Veil.  Paterc.,2,  16  )  Ia 
the  general  peace  which  followed,  Pompeii  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  mil- 
itary colony,  at  the  head  of  which  was  PuhJius  Sylla, 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  This  officer  being  accused 
before  the  senate  of  having  excited  some  tumult  at 
Pompeii,  was  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  {Oral.  pr* 
Syli,  21  )  Other  colonies  appear  to  have  been  subse- 
quently sent  hither  under  Augustus  and  Nero  In  the 
reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  at  Pompeh, 
during  the  exhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiat 


ore. 


•ti 


the  inhabitants  of  that  place  and  those  of  Nocena,  ia 
which  many  lives  were  lost.  The  Pompeiani  were,  ia 
consequence,  deprived  of  these  shows  for  ten  yean, 
and  several  individuals  were  banished.  (Tae  ,  A**, 
14,  17.)  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  the  destruction  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake, 
(Tac  ,  Ann.,  15,  tt.  —  Senet..  Quest  AVo/  .  6.  1  ) 
Of  the  more  complete  catastrophe  which  buried  Pom- 
peii under  the  ashes  of  Vcsuvios,  we  have  no  positive 
account ;  but  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  it  was 
caused  by  the  famous  eruption  in  the  reigii  of  Ti- 
tus. (Vtd.  Herculaneum.)  The  nuns  of  Pompeii 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748.  consequently 
long  after  the  time  of  Cluvcrios.  It  is  curious  t« 
follow  that  indefatigable  geographer  in  his  search  of  ita 
position,  which  be  finally  fixes  at  Seafati,  on  the  hanks 
of  the  Sarno  He  would  bare  been  more  correct  if 
he  had  removed  it  about  two  miles  from  that  rfver,  aed 
placed  it  nearer  the  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ( Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p  179  )    The  opinion 
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tx?r  oi  sKcietor.s  discovered  in  rompen  oops  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  ;  and  ten  times  this  number  would  be  in- 
considerable, when  compared  with  the  extent  and  pop* 
elation  of  the  city.    Besides,  the  Brat  agitation  and 
threatening  aspect  of  the  monntain  moat  have  filled 
every  breast  with  terror,  and  banished  all  gayety  and 
amusement.    No  doubt  the  previous  intimations  were 
of  aitch  a  nature  as  to  have  fully  apprized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of 
them  to  save  themselves  by  flight.    The  discovery  of 
Pompeii  (vid.  Herculaneum),  after  having  lain  so  long 
buried  and  unknown,  has  furnished  us  with  many  cu- 
rious and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.    The  excava- 
tions are  still  continued.    Although  two  thirds  are  still 
covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  half  a.  mile  in 
breadth.    The  walls' are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
high,  and  twelve  rhiek,  and  contained  several  main 
gates,  of  which  six  have  heen  uncovered.  Twenty 
streets,  fifteen  feet  wide-,  paved  with  lava,  and  having 
footways  of  three  feet  broad,  have  slso  been  excava- 
ted.   The  house*  arc  joined  together,  and  are  gener- 
ally only  two  stones,  with  terraces  for  roofs.  The 
fronts  are  often  shops,  with  inscriptions,  frescoes,  and 
ornaments  of  every  kiiid.    The  principal  rooms  are  in 
the  rear :  in  the  centre  is  a  court,  which  often  con- 
tains a  marble  fountain.    In  some  of  the  houses  the 
rooms  have  been  found  very  richly  ornamented.  A 
forum,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  two  thea- 
tres, temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils 
of  ill  sort?,  dec.  have  been  discovered.    Most  of  the 
objects  of  curiosity  have  been  deposited  in  the  muse- 
ums of  Naples  arid  Portia  :  among  them  are  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.    It  is  certainly  surprising, 
that  this  most  interesting  city  should  have  remained 
undiscovered  till  so  late  a  period,  and  that  antiquaries 
and  learned  men  should  havo  so  long  and  materially 
erred  about  its  situation.    In  many  placea,  masses 
of  roins,  portions  of  the  buried  theatres,  temples,  and 
houses,  were  not  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.    The  country  people  we  re  continually  digging  op 
pieces  of  worked  marble  nnJ  other  antique  objects, 
in  several  spots  they  had  even  laid  open  the  outer 
walls  of  the  town  ;  and  yet  men  did  not  find  out  what 
it  was  that  the  peculiarly  isolated  mound  of  cinders  and 
ashes,  earth  and  pumice-stone  covered.    There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  increases  the  wonder  of 
Pompeii  being  so  long  concealed.    A  subterraneous 
canal,  cut  from  the  river  Sarno,  traverses  the  city,  and 
is  seen  darkly  and  silently  gliding  under  the  temple 
of  Isis.    This  is  said  to  have  been  cut  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  supply  the  contiguous 
town  of  Torre  delV  Annunsiata  with  fresh  water;  it 
probably  ran  anciently  in  the  same  channel ;  but,  in  cut- 
ting it  or  clearing  it,  workmen  must  have  crossed  un- 
der Pompeii  from  one  side  to  the  other. — Fot  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  excavations  made  at  this  place, 
consult  Sir  W.  GclPa     Pompeiana,"  Land  ,  1832, 
8ro ;  Within's  Views  of  Pompeii ;  Cooke's  Delinea- 
tion (London,  1827,2  vols,  fol  ,  90  plates);  Bibent's 
Plan  of  Pompeii  (Parit,  1826),  showing  the  progress 
of  the  excavations  from  1763  to  1825;  Romanelli, 
Viaggio  a  Pompei  ed  Ereolano,  dec. 

Pohpkius,  I.  Q.  Nepo*  Rufus,  was  consul  B.C. 
141,  and  the  first  of  the  Pompeian  family  who  was  ele- 
vated to  that  high  office.  He  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  it  by  practising  a  deception  on  his,  friend  I-alins, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  promi- 
sing to  ohtain.  votes  for  him,  but  obtaining  them,  in 
fact,  for  himself.  Pompei tn  was  sent  into  Spain, 
where  he  laid  fruitless  siege,  to  Numantia:  he  gained, 
however,  some  alight  advantages  over  the  Edeiani. 
Having  been  continued  in  command  the  ensuing  year, 
he  again  besieged  Numantia,  and  by  dint  of  intrigues 
induced  the  inhabitants  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
which  he  granted  them  on  very  advantageous  terms. 


:  Not  long  after  thia,  however,  when  a  suec 
come,  Pompeios  denied  the  whole  affair,  an 


had 

peios  denied  toe  wuole  attair,  and  nmsted 
that  the  Numantines  had  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  by  the 
Numantine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  such  trea- 
ty had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  afterward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  his  great  wealth  afforded  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  He  was  chosen  censor  B.C.  130; 
(Veil  Palere  ,  2, 1.— Jd.,2,  21.— Id,,  2,90.—  Went, 
2,  18.)  — II.  Q  Rufus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  eon* 
sul  with  Sylls,  B.C.  88,  and,  together  with  his  col- 
league, opposed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Solpi- 
cms  sought  to  extend  the  nghts  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
Italian  allies.  War  having  been  declared  against 
Mithradates,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  the  prov- 
inces of  the  consuls,  the  latter  Ml  to  ike  lot  of  Pom- 
penis  (Appnn,  Hill  M\lh  ,  55  )  Before  Sylls  de- 
parted fcr  his  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
Ins  colleague,  to  baffle  the  projects  of  Sulpicioe  by 
proclaiming  frerpient  holydays,  and  ordering,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business.  But 
Sulpjcius,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  attacked  the  con- 
suls with  an  armed  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeal 
their  proclamation  for  the  festival ;  and,  on  their  refu- 
sal, a  riot  ensued,  In  which  Pompeius  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  a  place  of  concealment;  but  his  son  was 
killed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  SylU  had  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  re-established  his  party, 
Pompeius  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army,  that 
was  still  kept  on  foot,  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  tho 
Italian  confederacy.  But  he  was  murdered  by  tho 
troops  as  5oon  a.s  lie  arrived  among  them,  the  soldiers 
having  l>eeti  instigated  to  the  deed  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  general  whutn  Quintus  was  to  supersede.  (Af- 
phin.'  It, I!  fir.,  I.  55,  tetf.—VeU.  Palerc  ,  2,  17.— 
Ltv  ,  Epit ,  77.)— IIL  Cn.  Strabo.  father  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  Roman  command- 
ers in  the  Social  war.  He  brought  the  siege  of  Ascu- 
lum  to  a  triumphant  issue  (Lis  ,  Epit ,  75,  76), 
event  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Romans, 
as  that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
had  accompanied  it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman 
officers  and  a  number  of  Roman  citiiens.  He  also 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Marsi,  and  compelled  that 
people,  together  with  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Pe- 
ligni,  to  make  a  separate  peace;  Thia  is  the  same 
Cn.  Pompeius  who  ia  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  article  (No.  II  ),  as  having  instigated  his  sol- 
diery to  murder  Q.  Pompeius,  tho  new  commander 
sent  to  supersede  him.  He  retained,  after  that,  tbo 
command  of  the  army  in  Umbria,  and  was  applied  to 
by  the  senate  for  aid  against  Cinna ;  but,  being  more 
anxious  to  make  the  troubles  of  his  country  an  occa- 
sion of  bis  own  advancement,  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  suspense,  as  if  waiting  to  see  which  party 
would  purchase  hia  services  at  the  highest  price,  and 
thua  allowed  Cinna  and  his  faction  to  consolidate 
their  force  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist- 
ance. At  last,  however,  he  resolved  to  match  to 
Rome,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  senate.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  his  army  and  that  of  Cinna  im- 
mediately under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  But,  though 
the  slaughter  was  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been 
indecisive  ;  and,  soon  after,  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  his  own  tent.  (Veil.  Patere.,  2.  44. 
— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  68  ) — According  to  Plutarch, 
the  Romans  never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
rancorous  hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Pompeios 
Strabo.  They  dragged  his  corpse  from  the  bier  on 
the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  tho 
greatest  indignity.  (Plvl.,  Vit.  Pvnp.  tnif.)  — IV. 
Cneius,  surnamed  Magnus,  or  "the  Great,"  was  the 
sou  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (No.  Ill  ),  snd  holdt  a 
conspicuous  rank  in  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  his 
numerous  exploits,  snd,  more  particularly,  lus 
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with  Julius  Ca»sar.    He  wu  born  B.C.  106,  the  same 
year  with  Cicero.    As  coon  as  he  had  assumed  the 
manly  gown,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  made 
his  first  campaign*  with  great  distinction  under  the 
orders  of  Ins  parent.    The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  his  winning 
eloquence,  gained  him,  at  an  early  age,  the  hearts  of 
both  citixens  and  soldiers;  snd  he  even,  on  one  occa- 
sion, possessed  sufficient  influence  to  save  the  life  of 
his  father,  when  Cinria  had  gamed  over  some  of  the 
soldiery  of  Strabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.    After  the 
death  of  his  parent,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  the 
latter  that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use  ;  and  Pompcy,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer it.    But  he  pleaded  his  own  cause  with  so  much 
ability  and  scuteness,  and  gained  so  much  applause, 
that  Anlialius,  the  prator,  who  had  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  conceived  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.   .After  the  establish- 
ment of  Cmna's  power  at  Home,  Pompcy  retired  to 
Ptcenum,  where  ho.  possessed  some  pr6pcrty.  and 
where  his  father's  memory,  hated  as  it  was  by  the 
Romans,  was  regarded  with  respect  and  affection. 
To  account  for  this,  we  must  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  had  prevented  his  soldiers  from  being  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  had  found  means  of  obli- 
ging or  gratifying  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  son  possessed  so  much  influence 
in  Picenum  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an  army  of  three 
legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men 
With  this  force  he  set  out  to  join  Sylla,  and,  after 
successfully  repelling  several  attacks  from  the  adverse 
party,  he  effected  a  junction  with  that  commander, 
who  received  him  in  the  most  flattering  manner,  and 
saluted  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  only  23  years  of 
age,  with  the  title  of  Imperator.    So  struck,  indeed, 
was  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  young  Roman,  that 
he  persuaded  Pompcy  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  An- 
tistius,  and  marry  ^Einilw,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Syl- 
la.   Three  years  after  this  (B.C.  80),  Pompcy  retook 
Sicily  from  the  partisans  of  Marius.  and  drove  them 
also  from  Africa,  in  forty  days.    The  Roman  people 
were  astonished  at  these  rapid  successes,  but  they 
served  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his  forces  and 
return  to  Rome.    On  his  coming  back  to  the  capital, 
Pompey  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla.    According  to  Plutarch,  the  latter  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and,  embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  saluted  him  aloud  with  the  surname  of  "  Mag- 
nus," or  *'  the  Great."  a  title  which  Pompey  thence- 
forward was  always  accustomed  to  bear.    The  jeal- 
eesy  of  the  dictator,  however,  was  revived  when 
Pompey  demanded  a  triumph.    Sylla  declared  to  him 
that  he  should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  his  power; 
but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  that  the  people 
were  more  ready  to  worship  the  rising  than  the  setting 
sun,  and  Sylla  yielded.    Pompey  therefore  obtained 
the  bonour  of  a  triumph,  though  he  was  the  fust  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing 
a  higher  dignity  than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  legal  age  to  be  received  into  the  senate. 
Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the 
consular  election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his 
rival's  ascendancy.    After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey 
came  to  be  generally  considered  as  chief  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  as  heir  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Sylla  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.    New  troubles 
soon  broke  out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  consul  Lepidus,  who  aimed  at  supreme 
power ;  but  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  united 
forces  of  Catulus  and  Pompey.    A  period  of  quiet 
now  ensued,  and  Catulus  endeavoured  to  oblige  Pom- 
pev  to  dismiss  his  troops.    This  the  latter  evaded  un- 
der various  pretexts,  until  the  progress  of  Sertorius 
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induced  the  senate  to  send  Pompey,  now  thirty  Tears 
of  age,  to  the  support  of  Mclellus,  who  was  unequal  to 
cope  wuh  so  able  an  adversary.    He  was  invested  with 
proconsular  power.    The  two  commanders,  who  acted 
independently  of  each  other,  though  with  a  mutually 
i  good  understanding,  were  both  defeated  through  the 
'  superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.     Pompey  lost 
{ two  battles,  and  was  personally  in  danger  ;  at»d  as  long 
'  as  Sertorius  was  alive,  the  war  was  continued  with 
\  little  success.    But  Sertorius  having  been  murdtred 
by  his  own  officers,  and  succeeded  in  the  command 
by  Perpt-nna,  Pompcy  and  Metellus  soon  brought  the 
struggle  to  an  end.    On  his  return  to  Italy  the  servue 
war  was  raging.    Crassus  had  already  gained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spartacus,  the  leader  of  the  rebels, 
and  nothing  was  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  the 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  servile  forces;  yet 
he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  dispi^vtd 
so  little  moderation  in  his  success,  that  be  was  sus- 
pected of  wishing  to  tread  iu  the  footsteps  of  Syta. 
He  triumphed  a  second  lime,  and  was  chosen  coossl 
D  C.  70j  although  he  had  yet  held  none  of  those  cits' 
offices,  through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  to  IM 
consulship.    His  colleague  waa  Crassus.    Two  yean 
after  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  pirates,  encour- 
aged by  the  Mithradatic  war,  had  become  so  powerful 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  carried  on  a  regular 
warfare  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and  were  nat- 
ters of  10011  galleys  and  400  towns.    The  tribone  Ga- 
binius,  a  man  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey.  pro- 
posed that  an  individual  (whose  name  he  did  not  tvto- 
tion)  should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers, by 
sea  and  land,  for  three  years,  to  put  an  end  to  the  out- 
rages ol  the  pirates.    Several  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tion spoke  with  warmth  against  this  proposition ;  hot 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  poster 
was  conferred  on  Pompey,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul.   In  four  oionths  he  cleared  the  sea  of  the  ah?* 
of  the  piralc«,  got  possession  of  their  fortresses  aod 
towns,  set  free  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and  took 
captive  20,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  prudently  than 
humanely,  he  assigned  the  coast-towns  of  CUicia  sad 
other  provinces,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  thee 
inhabitants,  and  thus  deprived  them  of  an  opportunity 
of  returning  to  their  former  course.    Meanwhile  Uk 
war  against  Milhradates  had  been  carried  on  with  va- 
rious fortune  ;  and  although  Lucullus  had  pushed  the 
enemy  hard,  yet  the  latter  still  found  new  means  is 
continue  the  contest.     The  tribune  Manilius  thca 
proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  placed  over  LucuUos 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Milhradates  and  Ti- 
granes,  and  likowise  over  all  the  other  Roman  gener- 
als in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in 
that  quartet  should  be  under  his  control,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  retained  the  supreme  command  by  st*. 
This  waa  a  gTcatcr  accumulation  of  power  than  had 
ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  several 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  a  proj.-c*.- 
tion  so  dangerous  to  freedom  wuh  their  whole  inou> 
encc  :  but  Pompey  wss  so  high  in  the  popular  favour, 
that,  on  the  dav  appointed  for  considering  the  proposi- 
tion, only  Hortensius  and  Caiulus  had  the  courage  to 
speak  against  it ;  while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  obUiB 
the  consulship  through  the  support  of  the  Pompeum 
parly,  advocated  it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  Crsar, 
to  whom  such  deviations  from  the  constitution  were 
acceptable,  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  it.  Ci- 
cero's oration  Pro  Lege  MamUa  contains  a  sketch  of 
Pompey's  public  life,  with  ihe  most  splendid  eolorj 
that  perhaps  was  ever  made  on  any  individual.  The 
law  was  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey,  wuh 
assumed  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens.   He  arrived  in  Asia  B  C.  67,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  from  Lucullus.  who  was  the  less 
able  to  conceal  his  chagrin,  as  Pompey  indosirioustj 
abolished  all  his  regulations.    The  operations  of  Pom- 
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per,  tn  bringing  the  Mithradatic  war  to  ■  close,  have 
been  related  elsewhere.  ( Vid,  Mithradates  VI.)  Af- 
ter Pompey  had  settled  the  affairs  of  Asia,  he  riaited 
Greece,  where  he  displayed  his  respect  for  philosophy 
by  making  a  valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athens.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy,  be  dismissed  his  srmy  as  soon  as 
be  landed  st  Brundisium,  and  entered  Rome  aa  a  pri- 
vate man.  The  whole  city  met  him  with  acclama- 
tions ;  hia  claim  of  a  triumph  was  admitted  without  op- 
position, and  never  had  Rome  yet  witnessed  such  a 
display  aa  on  the  two  daya  of  his  triumphal  procession. 
Pompey'a  plan  waa  now,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
private  individual,  to  maintain  the  first  place  in  tbe 
stale  ;  but  be  found  obstacles  on  every  side.  I.ucul- 
lna  and  Crasaua  were  superior  to  htm  in  wealth  ;  the 
sealous  republicans  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion  ; 
and  ('a»**r  was  laying  tbe  foundation  of  hia  future 
greatness.  The  last- mentioned  individual,  on  hia  re- 
turn from  Spam,  aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  ef- 
fect this  purpose,  be  reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus 
with  each  other,  and  united  them  in  forming  the  co- 
alition which  is  known  in  history  under  tbe  name  of 
the  First  Triumvirate.  He  was  chosen  consul  B.C. 
69,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia  with 
Pompey  (/Emilia  having  died  in  childbed),  seemed 
to  have  secured  his  union  with  the  latter.  From  this 
>  Pompey  countenanced  measures  which,  aa  a  good 
he  should  have  opposed  aa  subversive  of  free- 
He  allowed  his  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribune  Clodius,  whom 
be  had  attached  to  his  interest ;  bat,  having  after- 
ward himself  quarrelled  with  Clodius,  be  had  Cicero 
recalled.  He  supported  the  illegal  nomination  of  C»- 
aar  to  a  five  years'  command  in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  con- 
sequences of  which  compliance  appeared  but  too 
plainly  afterward.— The  fall  of  Craasua  in  Parthia  left 
bat  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Julia  in  childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals 
(tlncydop.  Attune  ,  vol.  10,  p.  339,  *tqq  )  Pompey  s 
studied  deference  to  the  senate  secured  his  influence 
with  that  body ;  and  he  gained  tbe  good-will  of  the 
people  by  bia  judicious  discharge  of  the  dutiea  of  com- 
missary of  supplies  during  a  time  of  scarcity.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  secretly  fomented  tbe  disorders  of  the 
state,  and  the  abuses  practised  in  the  filling  up  the 
magistracies,  many  of  which  remained  vacant  for  eight 
mo  n  the,  and  others  were  supplied  by  rnauthcienl  and 
ignorant  persons,  through  the  disgust  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  sustaining  them  with  ability  and  hon- 
our. Ine  friends  of  Pompey  whispered  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  him  as  the  man 
whoac  great  aervices,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people,  entitled  him  to  expect  tbe  general 
suffrage  ;  while  be  himself  appeared  to  decline  the  ata- 
tkra,  and  even  made  a  show  of  being  indignant  at  tbe 
proposal.  Hia  position  at  Rome,  while  Cctsar  waa 
absent  in  his  province,  was  singularly  advantagcoua  to 
his  pretensions:  he  had,  in  fact,  always  kept  himself 
in  the  public  eye ;  and  in  tbe  triumvirate  division  of 
power,  wbich  he  bad  himself  planned  (B.C.  60),  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  bis  own  influence  by  the  rising  tal- 
•Ota  and  activity  of  Casaar.  and  the  high  birth  and 
riches  of  Crassus,  be.  had  taken  care  to  reserve  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  governing 
the  Spams  by  bia  lieutenants,  while  he  despatched 
Crassus  to  Asia  and  Casaar  to  the  Gauls.    He  had 


aUo  acquired  a  popularity  by  rescinding,  under  one  of 
hie  consulships,  the  law  which  Sylla,  for  hia  own  pur- 
poses, had  enacted,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bones  of  the  commons.  At  this  time  he  gratified  both 
•enatc  and  people  by  procuring,  through  the  agency  of 
the  tribune  Milo  (B.C.  57).  the  recall  of  Cicero  from 
tbe  banishment  into  which  be  had  been  driven  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  on  a  charge  of  having  executed 
Cethegus  and  Lenlulus  (implicated  in  the  Catilinorian 
aoDsptracy)  without  tbe  forme  of  law.    Cicero  had 


provoked  the  enmity  of  Clodioa  by  prosecuting  him 
for  intruding,  in  the  disguise  of  a  musician,  into  a  fe 
male  religious  assembly,  where  he  sought  an  assigns 
tion  with  Pompeia.  the  wife  of  Cesar.  Cesar,  though 
he  divorced  the  lady,  with  the  observation  that  ••  Css 
sar's  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected,"  overlooked 
the  affront  of  Clodius  to  himself,  withheld  his  own  ev- 
idence against  him  st  the  trial,  snd  even  furthered  hie 
election  to  tbe  tribuneship.  He  waa  actnaled  in  this 
by  resentment  towards  Cicero,  who  had  termed  the 
triumvirate  a  conspiracy  against  tbe  public  liberty ;  and, 
under  a  similar  feeling,  Pompey  had  at  first  connived 
at  Cicero's  benishmeut  (B.C.  58);  but,  as  Clodius, 
who  had  seized  Cicero's  villas  and  confiscated  his  prop 
erty,  begsn  to  carry  himself  arrogantly  towards  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  himself  hia  equal,  Pompey,  as  has 
been  said,  within  two  years  procured  tbe  decree  to  be 
reversed.  The  sequel  of  this  intrigue  waa  such  aa  to 
accelerate  his  advance  to  the  dictatorship.  Clodius, 
aa  he  was  returning  to  Rome  on  horseback  from  the 
country,  waa  aet  upon  and  murdered  by  Milo  and  some 
attendants,  who  were  quitting  the  city.  As  Milo  was 
on  his  way  to  his  native  town,  in  disgust  at  tbe  perfidy 
of  Pompey,  who  had  diaappointed  hun  of  the  consul- 
ship promised  as  the  price  of  his  services,  it  should 
not  seem  that  this  affray  was  the  result  of  Pompey'a 
instigation.  The  populace,  struck  with  consternation, 
passed  the  night  in  the  streets,  snd,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  brought  in  the  body  of  Clodius.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  his  friends,  it  was  carried  into 
the  senate-house,  either  to  intimate  suspicion  of  the 
senate,  or  in  honour  of  the  senatorian  rank  of  tbe  de- 
ceased. Here  the  benches  were  torn  up,  a  pile  con- 
structed, and  the  body  consumed ;  but  the  conflagra- 
tion caught  the  senate-house  nnd  several  adjoining 
buildings  Milo,  less  spprehensive  of  punishment  than 
irritated  at  the  respect  paid  to  Clodius,  returned  to  the 
city  with  hia  colleague  Cacilius,  and,  distributing 
money  to  a  part  of  tbe  multitude,  addressed  tbem  from 
the  tribunal  as  if  they  were  a  regular  assembly  ;  ex- 
cusing the  affair  as  an  accidental  rencoanter,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  he  ended 
with  inveighing  ai/tunst  Clodius.  While  he  wan  ha- 
ranguing, the  rot  of  ihe  tribunes,  and  that  part  of  the 
populace  which  had  not  been  bribed,  rushed  into  the 
forum  armed  :  Milo  and  Ca»cilius  put  on  alaves'  habile 
and  escaped ;  but  a  bloody,  indiscriminate  asssult  waa 
made  on  the  other  citizens,  of  which  the  friends  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  the  objects,  but  all  who  passed  by  or 
fell  in  the  way  of  the  rioters,  especially  those  who  were 
aplendidly  dressed  and  wore  gold  rings.  The  tumult 
continued  several  days,  during  which  there  wan  a  sus- 
pension of  all  government ;  atones  were  thrown  and 
weapons  drawn  in  the  streets,  and  houses  set  on  lira. 
Tbe  slavea  armed  themselves,  and,  breaking  intodweti- 
inga  under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  carried  off 
everything  of  value  that  was  portable.  The  aenata 
assembled  in  a  atate  of  great  terror,  and,  turning  their 
eyea  upon  Pompey,  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  of 
the  dictatorship  But,  by  the  persuasion  of  Cato,  they 
invested  him  with  the  same  power  under  the  title  of 
Sole  Consul.  This  was  probably  with  the  secret  un- 
derstanding of  Pompey  himself,  as  the  title  of  dictator 
had  become  odious  since  the  tyranny  of  Sylla.  That 
Pompey  and  Cato  were  in  agreement,  appears  Iron 
thia  :  that  the  vote  of  tbe  latter  was  recompensed  by 
tho  appointment  of  qusrstor  .to  Cyprus  ;  tbe  senate 
having  decreed  the  reduction  of  that  island  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  King 
Ptolemy,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  ransom  demand- 
ed for  Clodius  wben  taken  by  pirates.  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  order  and  to  pass  popular  acts.  He 
condemned  Milo  for  murder.  He  framed  a  law  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  inatigated  an  inquiry  into 
the  acts  of  administration  of  all  who  had  held  magia 
rom  the  time  of  hi*  own  first  consulship 
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This,  although  plausibly  directed  at  what  Po ropey 

justly  called  the  root  of  the  stale  disorders,  seemed  to 
be  wined  covertly  at  Cwsar ;  though  Pompey  appeared 
offended  at  the  euggeslion,  jeiid  affected  to  consider 
Cesar  as  above  suapicion.    He  presided  in  the  court 
during  the  trials  with  a  guard,  that  the  judgea  might 
not  be  intimidated.    Several,  convicted  of  intrigue  and 
malversation,  were  banished,  and  others  fined.  With 
•  great  appearance  of  moderation,  be  declined  to  hold 
the  single  consulship  to  the  extent  of  the  full  period, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  adopted  hia  father-in-law, 
Lucius  Sepio,  as  bis  colleague  ;  but,  even  after  the 
return  to  the  regular  consulships,  as  well  as  for  the 
mourns  during  wbich  Scipio  was  associated  with  him- 
self in  office,  lie  continued,  in  reality,  to  direct  the  af- 
fairs of  state.    The  senate  give  him  two  additional 
legions,  and  prolonged  his  command  in  his  provinces. 
Hitherto  Pompey  had  proceeded  with  infinite  address; 
but  the  craftiness  of  bis  policy  was  no  match  for  the 
frankness  and  directness  of  that  of  Caesar,  who  acted 
in  this  conjuncture,  so  critical  to  the  Roman  liberty, 
with  a  real  moderation  and  candour  that  absolutely 
disconcerted  his  rival.    Cesar,  indeed,  who  was  made 
acquainted,  by  the  exiles  that  docked  to  his  camp,  with 
everything  passing  at  Rome,  and  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  availed  himself  of 
the  means  which  his  acquired  wealth  placed  in  his 
hands,  and  which  the  practice  of  the  age  too  much 
countenanced,  to  divide  the  hostile  party  by  buying 
off  the  enmity  of  some  of  them  newly  elected  to  office 
Aware  of  the  cabala  which  were  forming  against  him, 
Caesar  knew  that,  in  returning  to  a  private  station,  he 
should  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  Pompey  and  his  party  . 
he  therefore  resisted  the  decree  of  hia  recall  till  he 
could  assure  himself  of  auch  conditions  as  would  pre- 
vent his  obedience  from  being  attended  with  danger. 
His  demands  were  reasonable;  hia  propositions  fair 
and  open,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a  compromise 
apparently  sincere.    The  unintermitled  continuation 
of  a  consul's  office  through  several  years,  and  even 
his  creation  in  his  absence,  were  not  unconstitutional : 
both  had  been  granted  to  Marius ;  and  Cesar  him- 
self bad  been  re-elected,  while  absent,  by  the  ten 
tribunes  ;  Pompey,  when  he  brought  in  the  law  against 
allowing  anient  candidates  to  stand,  having  made  a 
special  exception  in  favour  of  Cesar,  and  recorded 
it.    His  requests  that  he  might  stand  for  the  con- 
sulship in  bis  absence ;  that  he  might  retain  his  army 
till  chosen  consul ;  that  he  might  have  his  command 
prolonged  in  the  province  of  Hither  Gaul,  should 
that  of  Karrtlier  Gaul  not  be  also  conceded  to  him, 
were  refused.    In  the  irritation  of  the  moment,  he 
is  said  to  have  grasped  the  hilt  of  his  a  word,  and  ejac- 
ulated. "This  shall  give  it  me."    Curio,  in  the  mean 
time,  fondly  protested  against  Cesar's  being  recalled, 
unless  Pompey  would  also  disband  his  legions  and  re- 
sign his  provinces ;  and  the  people  were  so  satisfied 
with  the  equity  of  the  proposal,  that  they  accompanied 
the  tribune  to  hia  own  door,  and  strewed  flowers  in  his 
way.    Pompev  professed  that  he  had  received  his  com- 
mand against  hia  will,  and  that  he  would  cheerfully  lay 
it  ditwn.  though  the  time  waa  not  yet  expired  ;  thus 
contrasting  his  own  moderation  with  the  unwillingness 
of  Caesar  to  relinquish  office,  even  at  the  termination 
of  the  full  period.    Curio,  however,  contended  openly 
that  the  promise  was  not  to  be  taken  for  the  perform- 
ance ;  but  exclaimed  against  Pompey'a  avarice  of 
power ;  and  urged  with  auch  adroitness  the  necessity 
either  of  both  retaining  their  commands,  that  the  one 
might  be  a  check  on  any  unconstitutional  designs  of 
the  other,  or  of  both  alike  resigning,  that  he  brought 
the  senate  over  to  hia  opinion,  the  consul  Marcellus 
bitterly  observing  to  the  majority,  "  Take  your  victory, 
and  have  Cesar  for  your  master."    But  on  a  rumour 
that  Cesar  had  crossed  the  Alps  and  was  on  bia  inarch 
.the  consul  ran  to  Pompey, 
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with  a  sword,  said,  "  We  order  yon  to  march  ipirit 
Caesar  and  tight  for  your  countrv."    Cuno  fled  to 
Cesar,  who  had  lately  returned  from  Britain,  and  »>s 
approaching  Ravenna  ;  and  urged  him  to  draw  loetta- 
er  hia  forces  and  advance  upon  Rome.   Bat  Casu 
was  still  apparently  anxious  for  peace;  and  seat,  w 
Curio,  letters  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  diaiioctlv  of- 
fered to  resign  hia  command,  provided  Pompey  «wU 
do  the  same ;  otherwise  be  would  not  only  retain  a.  bat 
would  come  in  person,  and  revenge  the  injures  ofJrred 
to  himself  and  to  the  country.    This  was  received  «iir 
loud  cries,  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and  Lucius  Does- 
tins  waa  appointed  as  Caesar's  successor,  and  ordered  M 
inarch  with  four  thousand  new-raiaed  troops.  Neither 
the  senate  nor  Pompey  seem  to  have  been  in  live  least 
prepared.   Pompey,  with  his  usual  art.  had  rsdeaandd 
from  Cesar  the  legion  which  bo  bad  lent  him,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  expedition  to  Syria  against  the  Parthiiss. 
Cesar  had  not  only  sent  hack  the  legion,  bet  added 
another  of  bis  own.  They  halted  at  Capua,  aad  ape* 
tb©  report,  either  from  ignorance,  or,  as  they  spit 
handsomely  paid  by  Ceraar,  probably  from  inetrottiee 
given  them,  that  Cesar's  army  waa  disaffected  Manx 
and,  if  occasion  served,  would  gladly  coae  over  to 
Pompey.    His  credulity  and  security  were  sech.  teat 
he  neglected  to  make  the  necessary  levies  till  dw  op- 
portunity waa  lost.    While  be  waa  at  hat  fieeunj 
I  himself,  under  tbe  authority  of  tbe  senate,  in  eoUetunj 
'  13,600  veterans  from  Tbessaly,  and  mercenaries  fran 
fcreign  nations,  and  in  making  forced  coiitnbv.  °< 
money  and  monitions  of  war  in  the  cities  of  luh. 
Cesar,  leaving  his  commanders  to  concentrate  mm 
hasten  the  march  of  the  reat  of  hia  army,  took  tbo6*s 
with  some  cavalry  and  a  division  of  6000  nea.  rb 
sent  forward  a  picked  detachment  to  surprise  Anau- 
num,  tbe  first  Italian  city  after  passing  ths  fraouer 
of  Gaul,  and,  throwing  hnnself  into  his  cbanet  *b» 
his  friends  were  sitting  at  the  supper-table,  owed 
the  Rubicon,  with  the  exclamation,  "  The  die  ncut ' 
When  the  news  reached  Rome,  tbe  senate  wpeawJ 
their  rejection  of  Cesar's  equitable  proposals;  *»» 
Cicero  moved  that  an  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Ian 
to  treat  for  peace,  but  was  overruled  by  the  ceaoos. 
Pompey  had  boasted  that,  if  need  were,  be  could  raw 
an  army  by  stamping  with  hia  foot;  and  Fsvonwiv- 
mi tided  him,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  that  "it  was  sat 
time  for  him  to  stamp."    Domitios,  who  bad  beta  test 
to  supersede  Canar,  was  by  him  besieged  in  (Vrtn  uo, 
taken  prisoner,  and  honourably  dismissed,  bis  &•*•* 
going  over  to  Cesar.    Pompey,  with  the  consul*.  *■ 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  and  tbe  nebilu*.  •**»- 
doned  Home  and  passed  over  into  Greece    Usi  ri"-Ifr' 
ing  Rome,  Cesar  was,  by  tbe  remnant  of  the  seaal*. 
created  dictator ;  bnt  ho  held  the  office  oarr  elevea 
days,  exchanging  it  for  that  of  consul,  and  taxiof  «*• 
villus  as  hia  colleague.    Having  seized  tbe  liwow*. 
and  secured  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  granaiie *  of  Kef*, 
by  appointing  hrs  governors,  he  set  out  for  Spaa, 
where,  in  the  hither  province,  be  reduced,  by  rati  ^ 
off  their  supplies,  tbe  Pompeian  army  under  Paw  i" 
and  A  frames,  conaisting  of  fire  legions,  whom  hr  dis- 
missed in  safety,  and  allowed  to  join  Pompey ;  ■ 
the  farther  province  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  Vat- 
ro  with  his  legion.    It  is  singular  that  hrs  lieuienann 
were  everywhere  unsuccessful :  Doiabella  and  Caiw 
Antonius,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  secure  the  Adnat*t 
were  surrounded  with  a  superior  fleet  by  Pw':,f ' ' 
lieutenant,  Octaviua  Libo  ;  Domitius  lost  an  arm*  m 
Pontua  ;  and  Curio,  in  Africa,  after  hia  troops  bed  cof- 
fered much  by  drinking  of  poisoned  waters,  rwW  a 
rash  action  with  Varus  and  Juba,  king  of  Manntaon, 
the  ally  of  Pompey,  and  was  slam.    Cesar  hies*!'  n- 
perienced  a  reverse  in  Illyricum,  where,  his  arer  b 
reduced  to  such  straits  as  to  eat  bread  made 
he  assaulted,  near  Dvrrachium.  the 
9t  Pompey,  whose  policy  had  been  to  decide  a 
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end  was  repulsed,  with  the  general  panic  of  his  troops 
»nd  the  loss  of  inany  standards  j  and  bis  own  camp 
would  have  been  taken  if  Pompey  had  not  drawn  off 
his  forces  in  apprehension  of  an  ambuscade  j  on  which 
Cesar  remarked  that  "  the  war  could  have  been  at  an 
end,  if  Pompey  knew  how  to  use  victory."  Catsar 
retresled  into  Thessaly,  and  was  followed  by  Pompey. 
A  general  battle  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Pharsa- 
lus  ;  the  army  of  Pompey  being  greatly  superior  in  I 
numbers,  as  it  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  12,000 
horse,  composed  of  the  transmarine  legions  and  the 
auxilisry  forces  of  different  kings  and  tcirarch*  ;  while 
that  of  Cesar  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  1000 
horse.  Pompey  was,  however,  out-manoeuvred,  hia 
army  thrown  into  total  rout,  his  camp  pillaged,  and 
himself  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  ueld  with  only  hia 
son  Sextus  and  a  few  followers  of  rank.  He  set  sail 
from  Mytiiene,  having  taken  on  board  his  wife  <  'or- 
neha,  and  made  for  Egypi,  intending  to  claim  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  young  King  Ptolemy,  to  whom  the  sen- 
ate had  appointed  him  guardian.  As  he  came  near 
Mount  Cast  us,  the  Egyptian  army  was  seen  on  the 
shore,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  at  some  distance,  when, 
presently,  a  boat  waa  observed  approaching  the  ship 
from  the  land.  The  persona  in  the  boat  invited  him 
to  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  landing  ;  but,  as  he  waa 
stepping  ashore,  he  wus  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  his  wife 
and  son ;  and  his  head  and  ring  were  sent  to  Cesar, 
who,  shedding  tears,  turned  away  hia  face,  and  ordered 
the  bead  to  be  burned  with  perfumes  in  the  Koman 
method. — (Elton's  Roman  Emperors,  p.  4,  teqq..  In- 
trod  )  —  Cornelia  and  her  friend*  instantly  put  to 


iped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  intercept  them.  Their  feelings, 
aa  is  natural,  were,  for  the  moment,  so  engrossed  by 
tocir  own  danger  that  they  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  of  their  loss  (Cic ,  Tii*c.  Dtsp  , 
3,  27) ;  nor  waa  it  till  they  reached  the  port  of  Tyre 
in  safety  that  grief  succeeded  to  apprehension,  and 
they  began  to  understand  what  cause  ihcv  had  lor  sor- 
row. But  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were 
not  only  those  of  domestic  addiction ;  his  fate  called 
forth  a  more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  No 
man  had  ever  gained,  at  so  early  an  age,  the  affections  of 
ymen  ,  none  had  enjoyed  them  so  largely,  or 
i hem  so  long  with  so  little  interruption  ;  and, 
at  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  feeling  of 
hia  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  aober 
jodgment  of  history.  He  entered  upon  public  life 
as  a  distinguished  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  was  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation  ;  he  saw  bis  associates  plunged  in  rapine 
and  massacre,  but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from 
the  contagion  of  their  enmea  ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Sylla  left  him  at  the  head  of  the  aristocraiical 
party,  be  served  them  ably  and  faithfully  with  his 
sword,  while  he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
tbeir  aacendancy,  by  restoring  to  the  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  most  important 
of  those  privileges  and  liberties  which  they  had  lost 
under  the  tyrannv  of  their  late  master.  He  received 
the  due  letvanl  of  his  honest  patriotism  in  the  unusual 
honour*  and  trusts  that  were  conferred  upon  him  ;  but 
his  greatness  could  not  corrupt  his  virtue;  and  the 
boundless  powers  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  in- 
vested, he  wielded  with  the  highest  ability  and  up- 
nghuiea*  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  then, 
without  any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration, 
bo  honestly  resigned  them.  At  a  period  of  general 
cruelty  and  extortion  towarda  the  CTlCILi  ICS  and  sub- 
jects of  the  commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey, 
in  hia  foreign  commands,  waa  marked  by  it*  humanity 
and  spotless  integrity  ;  his  conquest  of  the  pirates  was 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  vengeance 
at,  accomplished  the  prevention  of  evil  for  the  j 
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nee  in  Asia,  when  he  conducted  the 
war  with  Mandates,  was  no  less  a  relief  to  the  prov- 
incea  from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors,  than  it  waa 
their  protection  from  the  anna  ol  the  enemy.  It  is 
true  that  wounded  vanity  led  bim,  after  his  return  from 
Aaia,  to  unite  himself,  for  a  time,  with  tome  unworthy 
associates  ;  and  thia  connexion,  as  it  ultimately  led  to 
all  the  misfortunes,  so  did  it  immediately  tempi  him 
to  the  worst  faulia  of  his  political  lile,  and  involved 
him  in  a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shame. 
But  after  thia  disgraceful  fall,  he  again  returned  to  his 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regarded  aa  the  fit 
protector  of  the  lawa  and  liberty  of  hia  country.  v«hen 
they  were  threatened  by  Cesar's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  showed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation;  but  his  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his  ad- 
versary ;  and  hia  inferiority  was  most  seen  in  that  wane 
of  steadiness  in  the  pursuit  of  hia  own  plana,  which 
caused  h:m  to  abandon  a  system  already  sanctioned 
by  success,  and  lo  persuade  himself  that  be  might 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  bis 
follower*  for  battle.  His  death  is  one  of  the  few  i 
gical  events  of  those  tiroes  which  may  be 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  hot  accompanied, 
like  that  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  with  the  rashoesa  and 
despair  of  suicide ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded,  like  that 
of  Cesar,  as  the  punishment  of  crimes,  unlawfully  in- 
flicted, indeed,  yet  Buffered  deservedly.  With  a  char- 
acter of  rare  purity  and  tenderness  in  all  hi*  domestic 
relation*,  he  was  slaughtered  before  the  eyes  of  bit 
wife  and  son ;  while  riving  from  the  ruin  of  a  most 
just  cause,  he  waa  murdered  by  those  whose  kindness 
be  was  entitled  to  claim.  Hia  virtues  have  not  been 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  tbeir  deserved  fame  ;  and 
while  the  violent  republican  wntera  have  exalted  the 
memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus,  Pompey 's  many  and  rare 
merits  have  becii  forgotten  in  ibe  (suits  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  in  the  weakness  of  temper  which  he  die* 
pUvcd  in  ihe  conduct  of  hi*  laat  campaign.  {En- 
rycl  Metropol .  div  3,  vol.  %  p.  262  )—V.  Cavttw, 
eider  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  sent  by  hi*  fa- 
ther into  Asia,  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war, 
to  raise  a  large  naval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East.  After  the  death  of  his  parent  he 
paased  into  Spain,  where  two  lieutenants  of  Pompey 
had  reunited  some  of  the  scattered  remnanla  of  the 
republiran  army.  His  psrty  soon  became  powerful, 
and  be  aaw  himself  in  a  few  month*  at  the  head  of 
thirteen  legions,  and  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
fleet.  Cesar,  finding  that  he  must  act  in  person  against 
him,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and,  by  a 
scries  of  bold  manoeuvres,  compelled  ihe  aon  of  Pom- 
pey to  engage  in  battle  in  the  plain  of  Munda  (45 
B.C.).    This  action,  the  last  that  was  fought  between 


the  Pompeian  party  and  Cesar,  terminated,  after  the 
roost  desperate  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  latter:  and  the 
son  of  Pompey,  bsving  been  wounded  in  the  fight,  waa 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  make  hi*  escape.  (Auct , 
Hell  H,sp.  —  Appian,  Bell  Civ  ,  2,  87,  estf  )—  VI. 
Sextus.  second  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  eur- 
named  sometimes,  for  distinction*  sake,  Pompey  the 
Younger,  i*  celebrated  in  Koman  history  for  ihe  part 
that  he  played  sfter  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  for  the  re- 
sistance which  he  made  lo  Antony  and  Oclaviua  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharaelia.  he  proceeded,  with  some 
senators,  to  rejoin  hi*  father  in  Pamphylia ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  latter'*  death,  he  fled  lo  Cyprus,  thence  to  Af- 
rica, and  finally  to  Spam,  where  be  joined  hia  broihei 
Cneius  with  a  few  vessels.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
Munda,  however,  again  compelled  bun  lo  fly  ;  but  h« 
found  himself,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  at  the  bead  oi 
a  considerable  force,  composed  of  the  remnants  of  tb» 
army  ai  Munda,  and  he  succeeded  in  defeating  twa 
lieutenants  of  Career.    After  the  death  of  the  latter. 

to  the  Koman  senate  for  lbs 
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restitution  of  his  father's  property.  Antony  supported 
his  cltim,  and  Sextus,  without  obtaining  precisely  what 
bo  solicited,  still  received  as  an  indemnity  a  large  autn 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  with  it  the  title  J 
of  commander  of  the  seaa.  In  place,  however,  of 
going  to  Rome  to  enjoy  his  success,  he  got  together 
•II  the  vessels  he  could  find  in  the  harbours  of  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  second  trium- 
virate formed ,  he  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  and 
gamed  over  Ociavn»s.ihe  battle  of  Scylla.  While  pro- 
scription was  raging  at  Rome,  Sextus  opened  an  aay- 
lum  for  tbe  fugitives,  and  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  save  the  life  of  a  proscribed  person  twice  as 
much  as  tbe  triumvirs  offered  for  his  head.  Many  were 
saved  in  consequence  by  his  generous  care.  At  the 
same  tune,  his  fleet  increased  to  so  large  a  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  as  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  in- 
tended for  tbe  Roman  capital,  and  the  people,  dread- 
ing a  famine,  compelled  Antony  and  Octavtus  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pompcy.  Sextus 
demanded  nothing  less  than  to  bo  admitted  into  the 
triumvirate  at  tbe  expenae  of  I^pidus,  who  was  to  be 
displaced ;  and  be  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  ob- 
tained what  be  sought,  had  not  his  friends  compelled 
bim  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  .the  alliance.  As  it 
was,  however,  tbe  terms  agreed  upon  were  extremely 
favourable  to  Sextua.  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and 
Achaia  were  given  him  ;  he  was  promised  the  consul- 
ahip  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  proscribed  persons 
whom  he  hsd  saved  were  erased  from  the  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  however,  proved  a  hollow  one.  Hostilities 
soon  commenced  anew,  and  Octaviua  encountered  two 
defeats,  one  through  hia  lieutenant  Calvisiua,  and  an- 
other in  person.  Two  years  after,  however,  having 
repaired  his  losses,  be  proved  more  successful.  Agnp- 
pa,  his  lieutenant,  gained  an  important  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Myhe,  on  tbe  coast  of  Sicily, 
sod  afterward  a  decisive  victory  between  Mylar  and 
Naulochus.  Sextos,  now  without  resources,  fled  with 
sixteen  vessels  to  Asia,  where  he  excited  new  trouble*  ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  fell  into  tbe  hands 
of  Antony's  lieutenants,  who  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
35.  In  allusion  to  his  great  naval  power,  Sextua  Pom- 
pey used  to  style  himself"  tbe  son  of  Neptune"  (Nep- 
tumta. —  Horat  Epoi.,  9,  7. —  Mitack.,  ad  loc. — 
Dto  Can.,  48,  19  —  Veil  Patere.,  2,  72. —  Flor.,  4, 
3.— Pint.,  Kir.  Ant  —  Appun,  Bell.  Civ.,  8,  105  — 
Id.       4,  84,  dtc.) 

Pompki.o,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tartaconensia,  in  the 
territory  of  tbe  V  a  scopes,  now  Pampeluna.  (Plin., 
1,  3  —  Sire*.,  161  ) 

PoMPiUoa  Noau,  the  second  king  of  Rome.  ( Vid. 
Nume.) 

PoMPONfos,  I.  Atticos.  (Vid.  Atlieus )— II.  Mela. 
(Vid.  Mela.)— III.  Festus.  (Vid.  Festus  )-IV.  An- 
dronicus,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  follower  of  tbe  Epi- 
curean sect.  He  pursued,  at  Rome,  the  profession  of 
a  grammarian,  but  his  attachment  to  philosophicsl  pur- 


i  prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  aa  a  nbilo- 
logical  inatrocter.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  m.  An- 
toniua  Gnipho,  who  waa  one  of  Cicero's  inatructera. 
Finding  this  latter  grammarian,  aa  well  as  others  of 
inferior  note,  preferred  to  himself,  he  retired  to  Cuma\ 
where  he  lived  in  great  poverty,  and  composed  several 
worka.  These  were  published  by  Orbiliua  after  tbe 
death  of  Andronicus.  (SueUm.,  de  Illuatr.  Gram  ., 
9.)— V.  MarceUua,  a  Latin  grammarian  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  Suetonius  describes  him  ss  a  moat  troub- 
lesome c  vac  lor  of  correctness  in  Latin  style.  He  oc- 
ctaionally  pleaded  cauaes,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
origmslly  •  pugilist.  (Sutton.,  it  Ilbutr.  Oram., 
39  )— VI.  Secundua,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  of  tbe  first  century  of  our  era,  and 
died  60  A.D.,  after  having  held  tbe  office  of  consul. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  is  said  to  have  been  more  re- 
markable for  eloquence  and  brilliancy  as  a  writer,  than 
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for  tragic  spirit.  (Dial,  it  caut  eorr.  eloq.,  13. — Lap- 
tint. mi  Tat  ,  Ann  ,  1 1.  13  —  Bohr,  G etch.  Ram  Lit., 
p.  88  >— VII.  Sextus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  lime  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pros. 
He  attained  to  high  rcpniatton  as  a  jurist,  and  wrota 
several  worka  on  jurisprudence.  (Bakr,  Gtsck  horn 
Lit .  p  749  ) 

Pomptinas  Paludbs.    Vid.  Ponlina  Palodes. 

PontIa,  now  Pons*,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Ia- 
lium,  and  south  of  the  promontory  of  Cirreii.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (9,  38).  it  received  a  Roman  colony 
A.U.C.  441,  and  it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Roman 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  after- 
ward the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tibenus  sod 
Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed,  to  be  afterward  de- 
spatched, or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  (Surt., 
Tib,  64  —Id  ,  Vol.,  15  )  Among  these  might  be 
numbered  many  Christian  martyrs.  (Oemer**  Ave. 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p  136  ) 

PoivTtNi«,  PombtinjC,  or  Pom  nix  jk  Palcoks.  a 
marshy  tract  of  country  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Vol«ci. 
deriving  its  appellation  from  tbe  town  of  Soessa  IV- 
motia,  in  whose  vicinity  it  was  situate.  These  fens 
are  occasioned  by  the  qusntity  of  water  carried  into 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  space,  sod 
sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  tbs 
sands.  Two  rivers  principally  contributed  to  tbe  for- 
mation of  these  marshes,  the  Ufens  or  Uffente,  and 
the  Nymphajus  or  Ninfo.  Tbe  flat  and  swampy  tract 
spread  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Volscian  mountains,  and  cov- 
ered an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth  and  thirty  <a 
length  with  mud  and  infection.  We  are  informed  by 
Mucianus,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Pliny,  that 
there  were  at  one  time  no  less  than  twenty-three  cities 
to  be  found  in  this  district  (3, 5).  Consequently,  it  is 
to  be  inferred  that  formerly  these  marshes  did  not  ex- 
ist, or  that  they  were  confined  to  a  much  smaller  spars 
of  ground.  Thst  it  wss  cultivated  appears  dt-irlv 
from  Livy  (2,  34) ;  and  we  are  told  by  tbe  seme  his- 
torian that  tbe  Pomptinus  sger  was  once  portioned 
out  to  the  Roman  people  (6,  31).  Indeed,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  waters  must  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  the 
successful  exertions  made  by  the  Roman  pontiff*  ar- 
rested their  baneful  progress.  When  this  district  «ai 
occupied  by  flourishing  cities,  and  an  active  and  in- 
dustrious population  was  ever  ready  to  check  tbs 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  kept  oa- 
der;  but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  and  her  sys- 
tem of  universal  dominion  had  rendered  this  trsct  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  snd  fens  naturally  in- 
creased, and,  in  process  of  time,  gained  so  much 
ground  aa  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedy  tbe  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.  It  ia  supposed  tbst. 
when  Appius  Clsudius  constructed  the  road  named 
after  him,  he  made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  these 
marshes ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  ss  no  such  werk  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  forma- 
tion of  this  Roman  way.  (Lrry,  9,  39.)  But  aNxat 
one  hundred  and  thirty  yeara  after,  there  is  s  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having  been  partlv  ef- 
fected by  tbe  consul  Com.  Cethegus.  (Ltv ,  Eptf., 
48.)  Julius  Cesar  is  said  to  have  intended  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  carry  it  thmnjn 
these  marshes  toTerracina ;  but  the  ptan  periabed  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but  more 
practicable  one  of  Augustus.  This  emperor  endeav- 
oured to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  by  opening 
s  canal  nil  along  the  Via  Appia,  from  Forum  Appu 
to  tbe  grove  of  Feronia.  It  was  customary  to  em- 
bark on  the  canal  in  tbe  nighttime,  as  Strabo  re- 
lates and  Horace  practised,  because  tbe  vapours  thst 
arise  from  these  swamps  are  less  noxious  in  tbe  cool 
of  the  night  than  in  tbe  bent  of  tbe  day.   This  enosJ 
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and  (a  called  Cauda  Those  marshes 
were  neglected  after  the  time  of  Augustus  until  the 
reign*  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom  drained 
the  country  from  Trepouti  and  Terracina,  and  restored 
the  Appian  Way,  which  tbe  neglect  of  the  marines 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  rendered  nearly  impassable. 
During  tbe  convulsions  of  the  following  ceniunes,  the 
marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained 
in  tbe  reign  of  Thoodonc,  by  Ccciltus  Deems,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited mdtvidoal,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 
(Cwxod,  2,  Epiat.  32  and  33.)  They  were  never, 
however,  completely  eihausled  of  their  water  until  the 
poniiticste  of  Pius  VI.,  although  many  preceding  popes 
had  made  the  experiment.  During  the  French  mva- 
aion,  however,  tbe  precautions  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  canals  of  communication  were  neglecled,  and  the 
waters  again  began  to  stagnate.  These  marshes, 
therefore,  are  again  formidable  at  the  present  day,  and, 
though  contracted  in  their  limits,  still  corrupt  the  at- 
roosphere  for  many  miles  around.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
July,  vol.  2,  p.  96,  seqq.) 

PoNTios,  an  able  commander  of  the  Samnites,  who 
entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samnium 
called  the  ••  Caudme  Forks"  (Furea  Caudina),  and 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke.  (Lie  ,  9,  2, 
aeqq  )  He  was  afterward  defeated  in  his  turn,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  ignominy  by  tbe  Romans. 
(Uv,  9,  15.) 

Pomtvs.  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  name 
implies  a  political  rather  then  a  geographical  division 
of  territory  :  having  been  applied,  in  the  first  inetance, 
to  the  coaat  of  the  Euxine,  situsted  between  the  Col- 
cbian  territory  and  the  river  Halya,  it  was,  in  process 
of  time,  extended  to  tbe  mountainous  districts  which 
he  towards  Cappadocia  and  Armenia  ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  time,  included  Paphlagonia  and  part  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Herodotos, 
who  alwsys  designated  this  part  of  Asia  by  referring 
to  the  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
enjoyed  a  separate  political  existence,  though  tributa- 
ry to  tbe  Peraian  empire.  Xenophon  also  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  since  he  adheres  alwaya  to 
tbe  same  local  distinctiona  of  nations  and  tribes  used 
by  Herodotus;  such  as  the  Chalyhes,  Tibareni,  Mo- 
ay  nceci.  Ate.  It  was  not  till  after  tbe  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  tbe  Pontine  dynasty  makes  any  figure  in 
history  ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Mithradates. — After  the  overthrow  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great,  Pompey  annexed  the  greater  part  of 
Pontus  to  Bithynia,  and  tbe  rest  he  assigned  to  Deio- 
taros.  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  and  a  zcaloua  ally  of  Rome ; 
a  small  portion  of  Psphlagonia  being  reserved  for  some 
native  chiefs  of  that  country.  (Slrab,  541,  seqq. — 
Apjn**,  Bell  Mukrad.,  c.114)  During  the  civil 
wars  waged  by  Ccesar  and  Pompey,  Phamaces  made 
an  attempt  to  recover  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Sinope,  Amisos,  and  some  other 
towns  of  Pontus.  But  Julius  Casar,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontus,  and,  en- 
countering tbe  army  of  Phamaces  near  the  city  of 
Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory  ;  the  facility  with 
which  it  was  obtained  being  expressed  by  the  victor 
in  those  celebrated  words.  -  Vent,  Vtdi,  Vtct."  (Hirt , 
Bell.  Alex.yc  72  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Cat  —Sue Ion  .  Vit. 
Jul ,  c.  37.  —  Dio  Can  ,  42,  47.)  After  his  defeat, 
Phamaces  retired  to  the  Bosporus,  where  he  was  slain 
by  some  of  his  own  followers.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mitkr., 
KO  —I ho  Cass ,  I.  c.)  He  left  a  son  named  Danue, 
who  was  made  king  of  Pontus  for  a  short  time  by 
Antony,  but  he  was  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo,  son 
of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
person,  who  had  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  alike  with 
Antony,  Auguatua,  and  Agrippa,  was  made  king  of 
tbe  eastern  portion  of  Pontus,  named  from  him  Pole- 
Poletno  was  slain  in  an  expedition  againat 
>  of  Sindice,  near  the  Palus  Maoris; 
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but  bis  widow.  Pythodoris,  wss  reigning  in  his  stead 
at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  hia  Geography.  (Strab., 
656,  678  — Dio  Cass  .  53,  26  —id.,  54,  24.)— Piole- 
my  divides  Pontus  into  three  districtatgwhwh  he  terms 
Galatieus,  Cappadoeicus,  and  Polcmomartm ;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperor*,  the  two  former  were 
included  under  the  name  of  Helenoponlus,  derived 
from  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  ss  they  bad 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romans 
themselves  under  that  of  Pontica  Prima.  (Dio  Cass , 
51,  2—  Sueton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  18—  Plot  ,  p,  126.-J**- 
/«».,  Novell.,  28,  1  ) — Pontus  was  chiefly  a  mountain- 
ous country,  especially  towards  tbe  northeast  frontier. 
Here  we  have  some  of  the  highest  table-lsnd  in  Aais, 
whence  flow  the  great  streama  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  A  raxes  and  Phasia.  The  climate  was  con- 
sequently extremely  bleak  and  severe,  the  soil  rugged 
and  bsrren,  and  the  different  tribes  scattered  over  its 
surface  wild  and  savage  to  tbe  last  degree.  (Xen  , 
Anab.,  5,  4. —  Slrab  ,  548,  seq.)  But  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  around  the  Halys,  and  tbe  val- 
leys of  the  Thermodon  and  Iris,  were  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounded  in  produce  of  every  kind,  and  furnished 
the  finest  flocks  and  herds.  There  were  also  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  and  rock  crystal  ;  and  the  coast  exhibited 
some  large  and  flourishing  Greek  cities,  possessed  of 
good  harbours,  and  having  an  extensive  traffic  with 
the  other  parte  of  the  Euxine,  tbe  Hellespont,  and  the 
iEgcan.    (Cramer'a  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  256,  seqq.) 

Pontus  Euxinus,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  its  earliest 
name  was  'Afevoc  ("  inhospitable"),  in  allusion  to  the 
character  of  the  nations  along  its  shores  ;  and  this  ap- 
pellation was  changed  to  Evfeivoc  ("  kospUable"), 
when  Grecian  colonies  had  settled  on  these  same 
coasts,  and  had  introduced  the  usages  of  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commentators,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Euxine,  or  rather  'Afrvor,  in  tbe 
Scripture  term  Asekkenaa.  (Rosenmktler,  Schol.  in 
Genes.,  10, 3.) — The  Pontus  Enxinus  is  now  probably 
in  the  same  atate  that  it  waa  in  the  earliest  historic 
age  ;  the  western  part  ia  sbsllow,  but  tho  eastern, 
which  is  very  deep,  has  In  ni  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  some  places  without  auccees.  The  water  of 
that  sea  is,  in  many  places,  aa  fresh  aa  that  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  evaporation  of  tbe 
fresh  water  facililalca  tbe  formation  uf  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon ;  tbe  congelation  ia  thus  occasioned  by 
the  freshness  of  the  water,  and  that  large  aea  ia  some 
times  frozen  to  a  considerable  diatance  from  the  ahore. 
— Tbe  Pontus  Euxinus  is  nothing  more  than  a  vast 
lake  ;  it  bears  all  the  marks  of  one ;  flows,  liko  those 
in  North  America,  through  a  kind  of  river,  which  forms 
at  first  the  narrow  channel  of  Constantinople,  orThra- 
cian  Bosporus  ;  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  lake,  called  the  Proponlia,  or  Sea  of  Marmara, 
passes  towards  the  southwest,  and  takea  anew  the 
form  of  a  large  river,  which  has  been  termed  tbe  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dardanelles.  These  channel 
many  other  outlets  of  lakes  j  the  great  body  of 
that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  opening  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  although  it  haa  given  rise  to  various  hy- 
potheses. ( Vtd.  Mediterraneum  Mare  —  Maite-Brun, 
Geogr.,\o\.  6,  p.  121.  Am.  ed.) 

Popimus,  I.  M.  Popilius  Lamas,  was  consul  B.C. 
356,  and  in  that  aame  year  defeated  the  Tiburtines, 
who  bad  made  a  nocturnal  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  bad  advanced  to  the  city  gates.  (Lis., 
7,  12.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  accuaed  C.  Licin- 
ius  Stolo  under  hia  own  law,  and  effected  bis  condem- 
nation. (Ltv.,  7,  16.)  He  obtained  tht  consulship 
a  second  time,  B.C.  353  ;  and  a  third  time,  B.C.  347, 
in  which  year  he  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had  mane  an 
irruption  into  the  Latin  territory,  and  obtained  for  this 
a  triumph.  (Lie.,  7,  23,  seq.)  Two  years  after  thia 
he  was  chosen  consul  for  the  fourth  time.    (Lie.,  7, 
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26.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Popilian 
family  that  bore  the  surname  of  Lamas,  and  this  appel- 
lation is  said  to  have  been  obtained  aa  folluwa.  Being 
at  one  lime  priest  of  Carmenla  {Flamcn  Carmcnlalit), 
and  conducting  a  public  sacrifice  in  his  sacerdotal  robe, 
or  Una,  intelligence  was  brought  hi  in  that  a  sedition 
had  broken  out  among  the  commons  ;  he  hastened  to 
the  public  assembly  arrayed  in  his  Utna,  and  quelled 
the  tumult  bv  bis  authority  and  eloquence.  (Ctccro, 
Brut.,  14  ^ — (I  M.  Popiliua  Lamas,  was  consul  173 
B.C.  Having  marched  of  his  own  accord,  during  the 
war  wiln  the  Ligurians,  into  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
tellites, who  had  committed  no  sort  of  hostility  against 
the  Romans,  and  coming  to  an  engagement  with 
them,  he  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  sold  those 
who  had  survived  the  battle  into  slavery.  The  senate 
immediately  passed  a  decree,  ordering  him  to  restore 
the  money  which  he  bad  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
Satellites,  to  act  the  latter  at  liberty,  give  tbcm  back 
their  effects  and  arma.  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popilius,  however,  disobeyed  this  mandate ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  thia  open  contumacy,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  inveighed  severely  against  the  as- 
•em bled  senate,  and  then  returned  to  bis  province. 
Being  afterward  accused  for  this  outrage  against  the 
laws,  he  was  sheltered  from  punishment  by  the  in* 
flueucc  of  his  brother.  ( Vtd.  Popilius  III  )  He  after- 
ward accompanied  the  consul  Philippus  to  Macedonia 
aa  military  tribune,  B.C.  169.  (Lie.,  40.  43  —  Id., 
41,  14,  tea— Id.,  42,  7,  teqq.—ld.,  44,  C. 
Popilius  Lamas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attained  to 
the  consulship  B.C.  173,  and  only  signalised  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  by  bis  intrigues  in  favoor  of 
his  brother  when  charged  with  official  misconduct. 
( V$d.  Popilius  II.)  Not  long  after  this  be  was  sent,  with 
two  other  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  account  of  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  between  Cleopatra  and  Ptolemy  Eu- 
ergeies  on  the  one  hand,  and  Aotiochua  Epiphanes  on 
the  other  Antiochua  was  at  the  galea  of  Alexandre^ 
and  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  when  the  Roman 
deputies  arrived.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
hey  communicated  to  him,  was  to  the  following  effect : 
;hal  Aotiochus  should  make  peace  with  Ptolemy  and 
retire  from  Egypt;  but,  Antiochua  wishing  to  elude  it 
by  evasive  answers,  Popilius  haughtily  drew  a  circle 
round  him  in  the  sand  with  a  rod  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  and  ordered  the  monarch  to  give  bim  an  answer 
to  carry  home  to  the  senate  before  he  atirred  out  of 
the  circle  which  had  just  been  traced.  The  king  was 
struck  with  astonishment,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, promised  to  obey,  aod  accordingly  evacuated 
Egypt.  (Lie  .  41,  18.— Id..  43.  9,  »eqq.—ld,  44,  19, 
ttqq.—Id,  46,  10.—  VtU.  PaUrr..,  12.  10.— JuMtxn, 
34,  3  )— IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  slew  Cicero.  It  is  said  that  the  orator  had 
defended  bim  at  one  time  against  a  charge  of  parri- 
cide. This,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  the  later  grammarians,  who  sought  for  brilliant 
theme*  on  which  to  declaim.  (Sencc.  Rktt.,  8,  con- 
trot  17.) 

PoPMCOLA.      Vtd.  POBLICOLA. 

Poppjea  Sabina,  I.  daughter  of  Poppieus  Sabinus, 
and  wife  of  T.  Ollius.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  was  the  moat  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  but  disgraced  herself  by  her  scandaloos 
excesses.  Mescaline,  having  become  jealous  of  iter, 
compelled  her  to  destroy  herself.  {Tacit,  Ann.,  11, 
2  —  Id  xb.,  11,  4,— Id.  tb.,  13,  44.)— II.  Daughter  of 
the  preceding,  inherited  all  her  mother's  beauty  and 
frailty.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollius,  who  bad  been  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanus,  and  she  preferred 


'6  —  -|          —  —  — -  — — 

with  tbe  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against 
and  thereby  paving  the  way  lor  that  act  « 


to  his  name,  therefore,  that  of  her  maternal  grandfa 
iber  Poppssus  Sabinos,  who  had  borne  the  consulship, 
and  had  been  graced  with  the  inaignia  of  a  triumph. 


{Tacit.,  Ann.,  13, 45  )   The  young  Poppca  united  in 
"  every  attraction  of  wealth,  beauty,  an' 
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birth.  She  posse  ssed  all  things,  in  fine,  to  borrow  tbe 
words  of  Tacitus,  except  a  virtuous  heart.  {"  Hxne 
viulu.il  cuncta  aim  fxure,  prater  honest um  ammum  " 
Tacit.,  I.  c.)  Sue  was  first  married  to  Rufus  Cnspt- 
nus,  prefect  of  ibe  prwtoriau  cohorts  under  Claudius, 
and  bore  him  a  daughter ;  but,  having  been  seduced 
by  Olbo,  she  Lell  her  husband  and  lived  with  the  sai- 
ler. Nero  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  Otno  was  ibe 
companion  ot  his  debaucheries.  Either  through  vain* 
ty  or  indiscretion,  the  charms  of  Poppers  were 
a  constant  theuie  ol  eulogium  by  Otno  in  the  pr 
of  tbe  emperor,  until  tbe  curiosity  of  the  latter  was 
excited,  and  he  bee  auto  desirous  of  beholding  her  H*s 
licentious  spirit  sooo  acknowledged  the  power  of  ncr 
charms,  and  the  air  of  modest  reserve  assumed  by  ibis 
artful  and  abandoned  woman  only  drew  hi  an  the  more 
effectually  into  her  to  da.  Olbo  was  put  out  of  id* 
way  by  being  seot  to  Lusitania  with  the  title  of  gov- 
ernor ;  and  Poppa*a  now  obtained  over  the  cm^rer 
such  an  irresistible  ascendancy,  that  he  no  longer  lis- 
tened to  the  sdmonitious  of  Seneca,  or  to  tbe  remon- 
strances of  Burrbus.  Having  herself  violated  all  the 
bonds  of  chastity  and  connubial  faith,  the  mistress  of 
tbe  emperor  wished  to  become  his  wife ;  bat,  as  sea 
could  not  hope  to  see  tbe  Empress  Octavia  repud.aied 
while  Agrippina  lived,  she  employed  every  art  of  in- 
trigue and  falsehood  upon  the  mind  of  ber  parauvw, 

hia  mother, 
of  pamcide 

which  has  left  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  hie  character. 
After  ibe  destruction  of  Agrippina,  Nero  divorced  Oc- 
lavia,  and  Ibe  unprincipled  Poppwa  was  raised  to  lbs 
throne.  The  schemes  of  this  wicked  woman  dxl  net. 
however,  end  here.  Fearful  lest  the  mild  virtues  of 
Octavis  might  cause  a  return  of  affection  on  the  part 
of  Nero,  she  procured  her  banishment  froan  Rome,  oa 
false  testimony  of  adulterous  conduct ;  and  when, 
through  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  tbe  est- 
peror  was  compelled  to  recall  the  daughter  of  CbmoV 
us,  the  artful  Poppca  alarmed  tbe  fears  of  Ncn>  i»v 
telling  bim  that  hia  former  wife  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  party  in  the  alate,  and  tbe  uiifortonats  Oe- 
lavia  was  deprived  of  existence.  In  ibe  year  63. 
Poppou  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  an  event  wlweh 
threw  Nero  into  transports  of  ray.  He  named  in*  in- 
fant Claudia,  and  decreed  to  her  and  her  mother  the 
title  of  Augusta.  Tbe  child,  however,  the  subject  of 
so  many  hopes,  died  at  the  end  of  four  months,  sod 
the  grief  of  Nero  was  as  excessive  as  had  been  hi*  joy 
at  its  birth.  Poppesa  herself  survived  her  offspnsg 
only  two  years,  having  expired  from  a  blow  which  see 
received  from  tbe  fool  of  ber  brutal  husband,  •bra 
many  months  advanced  in  ber  pregnancy,  A.D  W. 
On  returning  to  himself,  Nero  was  the  more  afflicted 
at  her  death,  since  with  her  be  lost  the  only  hope  be 
had  entertained  of  an  bear  to  his  dominions.  Her  I'oiH 
was  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  tbe  C»?«r* 
The  emperor  himself  pronounced  her  funeral  eulogy, 
and  not  being  able  to  praise  her  virtues, 
tumselt,  as  1  acitus  remarks,  wiln  eulogizing 
ly,  and  the  favours  which  fortune  had  heaped  upo., 
her. — No  female  ever  earned  to  a  greater  extent  to* 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  toilet.  She  is  said 
to  have  been  ibe  first  Roman  Isdy  that  wore  a  mask 
on  her  faoo  when  going  abroad,  m  order  to  protect 
her  complexion  from  the  rays  of  tbe  sun.  Whenever 
she  made  any  excursion  from  Rome,  she  was  follow- 
ed by  a  tram  of  60U  asse«,  whose  milk  furm»hed  her 
with  a  bath  for  preserving  the  fairness  and  sofmeMof 
her  skin.  She  was  ihe  inventress  also  of  a  species  of 
pommadc,  made  of  bread  soaked  in  asses'  milk,  aod 
laid  over  the  face  at  night.  {Juvenal,  6,  467.- 
ger,  SaJnna.,  p.  14.)  —  Otho,  who  never  cc 
cherish  an  attachment  for  Poppa-a,  caused  her  i 
which  had  been  thrown  down  with  those  of  Nero,  to 
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Jut  he  wu  in  power.  (Tacit.,  A**.,  13,  45.-*. 
ib.%  15,  71.— Id.  tb.,  13,  48. — Id.  ib.,  14,  60  —  Id.  tb., 
15,  23  —  Id.  tb.,  16,  6,  6tc.) 

Porr«us  Sabinus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
npreaa  Poppa*.    He  held  under  Tiberius  the  a 


gov- 

of  Moesis,  to  which  were  added  Achats  and 
Macedonia.  (Tacit.,  Amu.,  1.  80.)  In  A.D.  25,  be 
obtained  the  insignia  of  a  urumpb  for  successes  over 
Use  Thracian  tribes.  (Tacit  ,  Ann.,  4,  46  )  He  also 
•turned  to  the  office  of  consul.  Poppeus  died  A.D. 
35.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  39  ) 

PopulonIa  (or  Populoniom),  i  flourishing  city  of 
Eiruria,  oo  the  coaat,  on  a  line  with  Vetulona.  It  was 
the  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians,  and  was  the  only 


iiderable  place  which  that  nation  founded 


imme- 


diately on  tbe  coaat  In  other  instances  tbey  were  ) 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  commodious 
havens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  exposed  to  tbe  { 
attacks  of  pirates.  But  the  barbour  of  Populonium, 
now  Porto  Baratto,  possessed  peculiar  advantages  ;  it 
was  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  tbe  island  of  Elba,  ao  rich  in  metala,  of  the  highest 
importance ;  as  tbe  produce  of  the  mines  appears  never 
to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  tbe  island  itself,  but 
was  always  sent  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 
(Anatat.,  dc  Mirab.,  p.  1 158.— Strabo,  223.)  Slrabo 
baa  accurately  described  the  aite  of  Populonium  from 
personal  inspection  ;  he  tells  us  that  it  was  placed  on 
a  lofty  cliff  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  s  peninsuls. 
On  tbe  summit  was  s  tower  for  watching  the  spproach 
of  tbe  thunny  6sb.  The  resl  name  of  this  city,  as  we 
may  perceive  from  its  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna, 
in  wbicb  a  strung  analogy  exists  with  some  Etruscan 
sucb  ss  Luna,  and  Veltluna,  and  probably  others 
to  cities  which  we  know  only  by  their  Latin 
(Lanzi,  Saggio,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  'il.  —  Cra- 
mur't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  188,  teqq.) 

Poscu,  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Cato  (Uticensis) 
She  was  first  married  lo  Bibulus,  snd,  after  his  death, 
to  her  cousin  Brotus.  When  tbe  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  againat  Caesar,  and  strove  lo 
conceal  from  his  wife  the  uneaauiess  which  the  fatal 
secret  occasioned  him,  Porcia,  having  suspected  that 
he  was  revolving  in  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprise,  gave  herself  a  severe  wound  in  tbe  thigh, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  but  which 
brought  on  considerable  fever.  Brutus  was  much  af- 
flicted en  her  account,  and,  as  he  was  stleuding  her  in 
the  height  of  her  suffering,  she  discovered  to  him  the 
wound  which  she  had  inflicted  on  her  own  person,  and, 
in  assigning  a  motive  for  the  deed,  said  that  her  object 
was  to  see  whether  she  was  proof  againat  pain,  and 
whether  she  had  courage  to  ahare  his  most  hidden  se- 
crets. The  husband,  struck  with  admiration  of  thia 
heroic  firmness,  disclosed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
was  forming.  According  to  one  account,  she  ended 
her  days,  after  tbe  overthrow  and  death  of  Brutus,  by 
holding  burning  coals  in  her  mouth  until  she  waa  suf- 
focated. Another  statement,  however,  made  her  to 
have  died  before  her  husband.  (Plut.,  Kir.  Bruit.) 
Valerius  Maximus,  however,  says  that  ahe  gave  her- 
self  tbe  wound  after  the  secret  had  been  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  the  night  after  the  assassination  of  Cesar. 
(Vol.  Max.,  3,  2,  15.) 

PorcIa  Lsx,  de  ctvitate,  ordained  that  no  magistrate 
•hould  punish  with  death,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ro- 
man citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  allow  him 
the  slternative  of  exde.  It  was  brought  forward  by 
M.  PoTcius  Leca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
657,  and  waa,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  of  the  Valerian 
law.  which  had  been  twice  renewed  previously  ;  once 
by  Valerius  Publicola  and  Horatius  (A.U.C.  305),  and 
•gain  by  Valerius  Cor v u s  (A.U.C.  453).  The  Porcian 
law  strengthened  it  by  increasing  the  penalty  against 
infraction.  But  even  this  Porcian  law,  tbe  existence 
of  wbicb  is  attested  by  a  coin,  fell  into  neglect,  and  is 
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supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius  (10,  8/,  la 
have  been  laat  revived  by  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It 
referred*  probably  to  those  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  magistrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  a* 
bad  been  cast  in  an  appeal  from  his  sentence.  (Put; 
Rom.  Antia.,  p.  75,  see  — Lit.,  10,  9.—SaUutt,  Bel 
Cat.,  51.) 

PorcIcs,  Lat ro,  a  rhetorician,  styled  by  Quintiliai 
(10,  5)  Imprimis  dan  nommu  profeasor."  He  u 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  a  dec  la 
mation  againat  Cicero,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
which  others  ascribe  to  Ssllust  or  to  Vibius  Crispu*. 
He  killed  himself  while  labouring  under  a  quarun 
ague  (A.U.C.  750  —  B.C.  4). 

PorphvrIon,  son  of  Ccrl  us  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  againat  Jupiter,  by  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Hercules,  he  was  slain.  (ApoUod., 
1,  6,  2.-//W,  Oa*.,  3,  4,  64.) 

PoBHMvaii 7s,  a  celebrated  Plolinian  philosopher,  of 
the  Platonic  school,  s  learned  and  zealoua  supporter  of 
pagan  theology,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  was  born 
A.D.  233  His  father  very  early  introduced  him  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  the  Chris- 
tian preceptor  Origen,  probably  while  the  latter  waa 
teaching  at  Casarea  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edu- 
cation was  completed  at  Athena  by  Longinus,  whose 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius  brought  him 
pupils  from  many  distant  countries.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent instructer  he  gained  an  extensive  scqusintsnce 
with  antiquity,  improved  his  ta.«le  in  literature,  and  en- 
larged his  knowledge  of  the  Plotinian  philosophy.  It 
is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  lo  be  ascribed  lo  lon- 
ginus, that  we  rind  so  many  proofa  of  erudition,  and 
so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  tbe  writinga  of  Porphyry. 
His  original  name  was  Melek,  which  in  Syrisc  signi- 
fies king.&ud  hence  he  was  sometimes  called  king 
Afterward  Longinus  changed  his  name  to  Porphynua, 
from  nopfvpa,  the  Greek  for  purple,  a  colour  usually 
worn  by  Kings  and  princes.  Prom  this  lime  we  have 
little  information  concerning  this  philosopher,  till  wt 
find  him,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  becoming 
st  Rome  a  disciple  of  Plolinus,  who  hsd  before  this 
time  acquired  great  fame  ss  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Porphyry  was  six  years  s  diligent  student  of  the  eclec- 
tic system,  snd  became  so  entirely  sttached  lo  his 
master,  and  so  perfectly  scqusinted  with  his  doctrine, 
that  Plotinus  esteemed  him  one  of  the  greatest  orns- 
ments  of  his  school,  snd  frequently  employed  him  in 
refuting  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  and  in  ex- 
plaining to  his  younger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  bis  writings :  he  even  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  methodising  and  correcting  his  works.  The  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  philosophy,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  his  natural  propensity  towards 
melsncholy  to  produce  s  resolution,  which  he  formed 
about  the  thirty-sixth  yesr  of  bis  sge,  of  putting  an 
end  to  his  life ;  purposing  hereby,  according  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  lo  releaae  his  soul  from  her  wretch- 
ed prison,  ihe  body.  From  this  mad  design  he  was, 
however,  dissusded  by  bis  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  viait  his  friend  Probus,  sn  sccomplished  snd  excel- 
lect  man,  who  lived  nesr  Lilybvum.  Porphyry  follow- 
ed the  advice  of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  the  vigour 
snd  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  After  the  death  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry,  still  remaining  in  Sicily,  appeared  ss 
sn  open  and  implacable  adversary  to  the  Chnstinn  re- 
ligion. Some  hare  maintained  that  in  his  youth  be 
hsd  been  a  Christisn ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  while  be  was  s  boy 
under  the  care  of  Origen,  he  gained  some  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewish  and  Christian  acriptures.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  treatises  against  Christianity,  which 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  ordered  to  be  destroyed :  so 
injudicious  act  of  seal,  which  the  real  friends  of  Chne- 
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tianity,  no  lew  than  its  enemies,  will  always  regret ; 
for  truth  can  never  suffer  by  a  fair  diacuaesoq;  and 
falsehood  and  calumny  must  always,  in  the  issue,  servo 

the  cause  they  are  designed  to  injure.  The  spirit  of 
those  writings  of  Porphyry  which  are  lost,  may  be  in 
some  measure  apprehended  from  the  fragments  which 
are  preserved  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  Many  able 
advocates  for  Christianity  appeared  on  this  occasion, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and 
Eoeebius.  So  vehement  and  lasting  was  the  indigna- 
tion which  was  excited  against  the  memory  of  Por- 
phyry, that  Constantine,  in  order  to  cast  the  severest 
possible  censure  upon  the  Arian  sect,  published  an 
edict  ranking  them  among  the  professed  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  requiring  that  they  should,  from  that 
time,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Porphyriana  Por- 
phyry, after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plotinns ;  pre- 
tending to  be  not  only  a  philosopher,  endued  with  su 
perior  wisdom,  but  a  divine  person,  favoured  with  su- 
pernatural communicationa  from  Heaven.  He  him- 
self relates  (Kir.  Plot.,  c.  23),  that,  in  the  aixty-eighth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  ecstasy,  in  which  he 
saw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  is  supe- 
rior to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gustine supposes  to  have  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit:  it  was  more  probably  the  natural  effect  of  a 
heated  imagination ;  unless,  indeed,  it  he  added  to  the 
long  liat  of  fictions  with  which  the  writings  of  Porphy- 
ry abound.  He  died  about  30*  A.D.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  only  pieces  which  have  escaped  the 
depredations  of  time  (except  sundry  fragments,  dis- 
persed through  various  authors)  are  his  "  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras" (nvdayopov  /Jioc"),  a  book  "On  the  Cave 
of  the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey"  (Hepi  rot)  kv  'OoW- 
oei'ej  tup  "Nvfifav  dvrpov),  "Homeric  Questions" 
('OfiTjpucu  ZnTjjfiara),  a  fragment  '*  On  the  Styx"  (Urpl 
Srryoc ),  "  An  Epistle  to  A  net"),  the  Egyptian"  (Tlpoc 
'Aveow  top  Atyv<rr<oi>),  a  treatise  "  On  the  Five  Pred- 
icates" (Hepi  tup  ntvre  fupup),  commonly  prefix- 
ed to  the  logical  works  of  Aristotle,  "  Thoughts  on 
Intelligible*"  {Hp&c  ra  vonra  'A&opiauoi),  a  treatise 
"  On  Abstinence  from  Animal  food?'  (Rept  airojr^e 
tup  tftiirvxup),  a  "  Life  of  Plotinns"  (Uepl  HAotIvov 
liiov),  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Harmonics  of  Ptolemy" 
(EZf  ru  'ApfiovtKa  Tlrofcuaiov  virnfivnua),  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  pieces.  (EnficWs  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  2.  p.  65,  stqq. — Sehbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  5,  p.  131,  seqq  )  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Pythagoras  ia  that  given  by  Kicssling  at  the  end  of 
his  edition  of  Iamblichus's  Life  of  Pythagoras  (Lips., 
1818, 2  vols.  8vo) ;  of  the  treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food,  the  best  is  that  of  Rhoer  (Lugd.  Bat , 
1792.  4to),  which  contains  also  in  the  same  volume 
Van  Gocn's  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs.  The  life  of  Plotinus  is  given  with  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Enneadea  of  the  latter. 

Porsenna  or  Porsrna  (called  also  Lars  Porsenns). 
was  Lucutno  of  Clusium,  and  the  most  powerful  of  alt 
the  Etrurian  monarchs  of  hia  time.  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne,  finding  the 
inability  of  the  Veientians  and  Tarquinians  to  replace 
hun,  applied  to  Porsenna.  This  monarch  raised  a 
large  army  and  marched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met 
by  the  Romans  near  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculan 
Hill ;  but  almost  at  the  first  encounter  they  took  to 
flight,  and  the  Etrurians  pursued  them  impetuously  as 
they  aought  safety  by  crossing  the  Pons  Sublicius. 
It  was  then  that  the  gallant  feat  of  Coclcs  was  per- 
formed, who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  city's  being 
taken  at  once  if  the  enemy  should  enter  it  along  with 
the  flying  Romans,  posted  himself  on  the  bridge,  made 
head  against  the  pursuers,  and,  calling  on  hia  country- 
rnen  to  cut  down  the  part  of  the  bridge  between  him 
and  the  city,  plunged  into  the  Tiber  when  this  was 
effected,  and  swam  in  safety  to  the  opposite  side. 
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Porsenna,  however,  retained 
uluin,  and,  sending  his  army  across  the  river  is  beate, 

Kllaged  the  country,  cnt  off  all  supplies,  sod  reduces 
ome  to  the  utmost  distress  by  famine.  In  this  tsan- 
gency,  Cains  Mutitrs  undertook  to  rid  hw  country  sf 
this  dangerous  enemy.  He  made  bis  wsy  mto  tat 
camp  of  Porsenna.  and  entered  into  the  very  pmsn- 
nm,  where  he  slew  the  king's  secretary,  mistaking  n  -n. 
from  his  appearance,  lot  the  monarch  biasstif  Hi 
was  immediately  seized  end  brought  before  Peratsea. 
Here  he  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  the  king  last 
his  danger  was  by  no  means  over.  Porsema  uares-t- 
ened  him  with  death  by  torture  anless  he  dwlgrd 
the  plots  by  which  his  life  w*s  threatened  Mstiat 
immediately  stretched  forth  bis  right  hand,  asd  throat 
it  into  the  fire  of  an  altar  which  was  burning  before 
the  king,  saying,  "  Behold  how  moch  1  regard  year 
threat  of  torture."  He  held  it  in  the  flame*  nB  R  *tt 
consumed,  without  a  feature  of  his  stem  countenance 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  pain.  Porsenna,  timet 
with  his  noble  daring  and  contempt  of  suffering,  roea- 
manded  him  to  be  set  at  liberty  ;  and  Mvtios  tbea 
told  him,  in  requital  for  his  generosity,  that  be  *u 
only  one  of  three  hundred  patrician  youths  who  bad 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  that  he  must  pre p»f* 
for  their  attempts,  which  would  be  not  less  daring  this 
his  own.  From  thst  time  Mutius  was  called  Scfrot*, 
or  "left-handed,"  because  he  had  thus  lost  the  oat  of  ha 
right  hand  Alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  threatened 
him  from  foes  so  determined,  Porsenna  offered  term 
of  peace  to  the  Romans.  A  treaty  was  at  length  con- 
cluded, according  to  which  Porsenna  ceased  lo  oxb- 
tain  the  cause  of  the  Tarqurnt ;  but  demanded  thr  res- 
titution of  all  the  lands  which  the  Romans  had  st  toy 
time  taken  from  the  states  of  Etruria,  and  thst  twenty 
hostages,  ten  youths  snd  ten  maidens,  of  the  first 
houses,  should  be  given  up  lo  him  for  security  that  tb* 
treaty  would  be  faithfully  observed.  The  legend  re- 
lates that  CkHia,  one  of  the  hostages,  escaped  frsc 
the  Etrurian  camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber  on  bone- 
back,  amid  showers  of  darts  from  her  baffled  purwn; 
but  that  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  reputation  far 
good  faith,  sent  her  back  to  Porsenna.  Not  to  bt 
outdone  in  generosity,  be  gave  to  her  and  her  f<m*k 
companions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take 
with  her  half  of  the  youths  ;  while  she,  with  the  deb- 
cacy  of  a  Roman  maiden,  selected  those  only  **• 
were  of  tender  tears.  The  Romans  then,  at  die  foal 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  sent,  aa  a  present  to  Pones- 
na,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  and 
a  triumphal  robe,  the  offerings  by  which  the  Etro«cas 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Taf- 
quinius.  When  Porsenna  qoitted  Rome,  he  entered 
the  Latin  territories,  and  attacked  Aricia.  the  chief 
town  of  Lattum.  The  Aricians,  being  aided  by  the 
other  Latin  cities,  and  also  by  the  Cunuram,  un<kf 
the  command  of  Aristodemus,  defeated  the  Eire*** 
in  a  great  battle,  and  pot  a  stop  to  their 
The  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  Porsessa't 
army,  and  treated  them  with  gTeat  kindness ;  in  ref  *t»l 
of  which,  Porsenna  restored  to  them  the  tends  winch  bs 
had  conquered  beyond  the  Tiber.  (Lev ,  t,  9.  Ac  — 
Plut.,  Vit.  Public. — Floras,  1, 10.) — Such  rsanotuhne 
of  the  poetical  legends  respecting  the  great  war  witk 
Porsenna.  Niebuhr  has  examined  the  snbjeet  with  great 
ability,  and  has  been  followed  by  Arnold  and  other 
writers.  The  war  with  Porsenna  was  in  reality  a 
great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  nanow 
southward  of  Etruria,  in  the  very  front  of  whom  lay 
the  Romans.  The  result  of  the  war  ta,  indeed,  a» 
strangely  disguised  as  Charlemagne's  invasion  of  Spam 
is  in  the  Romances.  Rome  was  completely  conquered , 
all  the  territory  which  the  kings  had  won  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  now  lost.  Rome  itself  was 
surrendered  to  the  Etrurian  conqoeror  (whence  the 
language  of  Tacitus :  "  Severn  Jem*  opttmi 
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.'.  7 nam  «M  P&rttnna,  dedita  urbe,  neque  Galh 
tapta,  temerare  MtattieM." — //«/  ,  3,  72) ;  bis  sov- 
ereignty was  fally  acknowledged  by  the  offering*  of 

we  ivory  inrone,  ine  sceptre,  crown,  ana  iriumpn- 
al  robe,  the  usual  badge*  of  submission  among  the 
Etrurian  cities,  aa  we  have  already  remarked.  (Dum. 
Hal ,  5,  34.)  The  Romans,  moreover,  save  up  their 
arms,  and  only  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  implements  of  husbandry.  Hence  the  language 
of  Pliny  <M,  14)  :  "  /«  fcedere,  quod  etpuLti*  regiinu 
fGftdo  Romano  iedit  I'ortcnna.  nommahm  COmpre- 
ktnxum  twee mm u i ,  nr  fcrro  nisi  tn  agrieultura  ttt€- 
resrfsr."    tn  this  latter  atatement  we  have  an  inei- 

etal  hint  of  the  Eastern  origin  and  customs  of  the 
urians ;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Philistines  tyrannized  over 
the  Israelites  during  one  of  their  pcrioda  of  conquest. 
(Compare  1  Samuel,  xhi ,  18,  teqq. —  Ntebuhr,  Rom. 

vol.   I,  p.  476,  «<ff.  —  Arnold' m    History  of 

vol.  I,  p.  125,  Nf  )— The  remaina  of  Porscnna 
i  interred  in  s  splendid  mausoleum  near  Clusiom, 
for  some  remarks  on  winch  consult  the  article  on 
Clusium. 

PoBTUMitos,  a  sea-deity.    (V,i.  Melicerta.) 

Poses,  king  of  a  part  of  northern  India,  between 
the  Hydaspes  and  Acesines,  and  remarkable  for  stat- 
ure, strength,  and  dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  Poraa  collected  hit  forces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hydaspes  to  defend  the  passage.  The 
stream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and,  at  the  time  Alexander 
reached  it.  was  perhaps  little  less  than  a  mile  broad. 
The  Macedonian  monarch,  however,  crossed  the  river 
bv  stratagem,  at  the  distance  of  a  day'e  march  above 
his  camp,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porua.  In  a  aub- 
sequeot  action  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Porus 
himself,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  On  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  all  that  Poras  would 
•sk  of  his  conqueror  was  to  be  treated  aa  a  king  ; 

_  „  J        ...L^—  *    L«KbulM  '  *         1         ,kof       *llM      ,«--,  n       MM       .-.  .  «.  ■  ~ 

ana  wnen  .*\ieianaer  re  urea   inai  mis  was  no  more 


than  a  king  must  do  for  his  own  sake,  and  bade  him 
make  some  request  for  himself,  his  reply  was  still, 
that  all  waa  included  in  this.    Hia  expectations  could 


scarcely  have  equalled  the  conqueror's  munificence 

dignity,  but 


was  not  only  reinstated  in  hia  royal 
eived  a  large  addition  of  territory.  Yet  it  waa 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admiration  of  bis 
character  that  determined  Alexander  to  thia  proceed- 
ing. His  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  secure  the  Macedonian  ascendsney  in  the 
Pendjab  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  to  adjuat  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Porua  and  Taxiles,  who  might 
have  become  formidable  without  a  rival.  {Flui  .  Vit. 
Alex  —  A  man,  Exp.  AL,  6,  8,  etc.  —  Curt.,  8,  8, 
ThtrlvoalTa  Greece,  vol.  7,  p.  22.) 
Posipbom,  I.  ■  promontory  in  Caria,  between  Mi- 
and  the  lasaian  Gulf.  (Mela,  1,  17.)  —  II.  A 
promontory  of  Chioa,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ionia, 
•—III.  A  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bithynia, 
now  TaehautKhe-Agkui,  dec. — The  name  implies  a 
promontory  sacred  to  Neptune  (Hooetduv). 

Pom  dox  (HooeiSuv),  the  name  of 
the  Greeks.  (Fid.  Neptunus.) 
Posidonia.  Vid.  Psssturn. 
PoBiDoMua,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Apsmes  in  Syria,  and  the  laat  of  that  aeries  of  Stoics 
which  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
He  tsught  at  Rhodes  with  so  great  reputstion,  that 
Pompey  came  hither,  on  hia  return  from  Syria,  after 
the  close  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
Attending  hia  lectures.  When  the  Roman  command- 
er arrived  at  bis  house,  he  forbade  his  lictor  to  knock, 
ss  waa  usual,  at  the  door.  The  hero,  who  had  sub- 
dued the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  paid  homage  to 
philosophy  by  lowering  the  fasces  at  the  gate  of  Pos- 
When  he  was  informed  that  he  was  at  that 


|  time  sick  of  the  gout,  be  visited  him  in  hia  confine- 
ment, and  expressed  great  regret  that  be  could  not 

I  attend  opOn  hia  school.  Upon  this,  Poeidoniua,  for- 
getting his  pain,  gratified  hia  gueat  by  delivering  a 
discourse  m  his  presence,  the  object  of  which  wss  to 
prove  that  nothing  ia  good  which  ia  not  honourable. 
(Cic.,  Tumc.  Quaut.,  2,  25.— P/tn.,  Epist.,  6,  30.) 
Posidonius  stodted  natural  aa  well  as  moral  science  ; 
and,  in  order  to  represent  the  celestial  phenomena,  he 
constructed  a  kind  of  planetarium,  by  means  of  which 
he  exhibited  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  round  the  earth.  (Cic.,  N.  D  ,  2,  34  ) 
Cicero  ssye  that  he  himself  attended  upon  thia  philos- 
opher (N.  D  ,  1,  8);  and  a  later  writer  asserts,  that 
be  waa  brought  to  Rome  by  Marcellus,  A.U.C.  70S. 

(Suid,  $.  v.  — Enfield's  HiMt.  PkMo*.,  vol.  1,  p.  360, 

see.)  Posidonius  wts  also  known  aa  an  historical 
writer,  having  composed  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Poly  bi  us,  under  the  title  of  44  A  History  of  the 
events  thst  have  occurred  subsequent  to  Polybius" 
('iaropia  ruv  (utu  tloXMiov).  It  appears  to  have 
extended  to  B  C.  83,  or  the  close  of  the  Mithradatic 
war.  This  work  is  lost,  and,  though  its  losa  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  we  have  no  historians  for  the 
period  of  which  it  treated,  yet  oor  disappointment  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  conaideration  that  Plu- 
tareh  drew  from  it  a  large  part  of  hia  materials  for  the 
lives  of  Man  us.  Sylla,  and  Sertorius.  (Schbll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  76  )  The  fragments  of  Posido- 
nius were  collected  and  edited  by  Bake,  Lugd  Bat., 
1810,  8vo. — II.  An  astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Alexandres,  He  waa  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  con- 
temporary with,  or  else  a  short  time  posterior  to,  Era- 
tosthenes. He  probably  flourished  about  260  B.C. 
He  is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  bia  having 
employed  himself  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  mesna 
of  the  altitude  of  a  fixed  star  According  to  Cleom- 
edes,  he  concluded  that  it  waa  240,000  stadia  |  but, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is 
the  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactics, 
mentioned  in  the  first  chspter  of  ./Elian's  work  on  the 
same  subject.  No  fragments  of  his  writings  remain. 
(Consult  in  relation  to  him,  Delambre,  in  Btogr  (/we., 
vol.  35,  p.  481,  and  the  work  of  the  aame  writer  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  219,  223, 
dec.) 

PosTVtsTA,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
painful  travails  of  women.  (Ovid,  Fast..  1,  633. — 
Varro,  op.  GtU.,  N.  A.,  16,  16.  —  Gruter,  Inscrtpt., 

p.  50,  n.  9.) 

Pot*  nf dbs,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rivers  and 
fountains,  aa  their  name  (derived  from  irorafioe,  **m 
riser")  implies. 

Pot  a  mon,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandres,  whose  ere 
is  not  determined.  While  he  selected  what  be  judged 
most  tenable  from  every  system,  he  pretended  to  form 
of  these  extracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  his  own  ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable 
us  to  judge.  {Diog.  hurt.,  I,  21.  —  Tennernann, 
Manual  of  Phil.,  p.  172.) 

PotImos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected  with  the 
tribe  Leontis,  where  wss  the  tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xanthns.  (Psmmh.,  1,31.)  The  remaina  of  PoUtmot 
are  laid  down  in  modern  maps  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river  to  the  south  of  port  Rephtt.  (Crinner's  Ancient 
Gretet,  vol.  2,  p.  381.) 

Potidju,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  with  the 
mainland.  It  was  founded  by  the  Connthians  (Tku- 
eyd .  1, 66.— Seyms.,  eh  ,  v.  628),  though  at  what  pe- 
riod ia  not  apparent ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed 
some  tune  before  the  Persian  war,  as  we  know  from 
Herodotus  thst  it  sent  troops  to  Plata*  (9, 28),  having 
already  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Greece,    (/ferod  ,  7,  128.)    But,  aft 
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of  Salamis,  it  clewed  its  galea  agamat  Artabesus,  who,  I 
•t  the  bead  of  a  large  detachment  from  the  army  dea-  j 
lined  to  act  under  Mardoniue,  bad  escorted  Xerxes  | 
to  the  Hellespont.  On  hia  return,  this  general  laid  | 
•iege  to  tbe  place,  of  which  he  would  probably  have 
obtained  possession,  through  the  treachery  of  otic  of 
ita  citizeua,  had  not  the  plot  been  actually  discovered. 
Tbe  attempt  subsequently  made  s  gainst  Potidara  by 
the  Persians  proved  very  disaalroua,  from  a  euddeti 
influx  of  the  sea,  which  occurred  aa  the  troops  were 
crossing  tbe  bey  to  attack  the  town,  and  which  occa- 
aioned  the  lots  of  a  great  part  of  tbe  Persian  foreea, 
obliging  the  remainder  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  (He- 
rod .  9,  187,  $eqq  )  After  the  termination  of  this  war, 
Potidan  appear*  to  have  fallen  under  tbe  subjection  of 
(be  Athenians,  aa  it  was  then  termed  a  tributary  city. 
We  learn  from  Thucydidea,  that  tbe  harsh  conduct  of  : 
Athens  towards  the  Potidvans,  who  were  naturally 
inclined  to  tbe  Dorian  interest,  compelled  them  to  re- 
volt, end  to  seek  the  protection  of  Perdiccas  and  tbe  1 
Corinthians  (1,  56,  eeqq.).  After  •  severe  action,  in 
tbe  A  tbeniana  were  finally  victorious,  the  town 
agulsrly  besieged  by  both  see  and  land  ;  but  it 
not  until  near  the  concluaion  of  the  secoud  year 
that  it  capitulated,  when  the  Athenian  troops,  greatly  i 
diminished  by  tbe  plague,- which  had  been  conveyed  1 
thither  from  Athens,  entered  the  place,  tbe  inhabitants 
being  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  they  chose.  It 
wss  afterward  recolonizcd  from  Athens.  (Tkueyd.,  8, 
70.)  On  the  occupation  of  Amphipolts,  and  other 
towns  of  Thrace,  by  Brsaidea,  that  general  attempted 
to  seize  upon  the  garrison  of  Potidtoa  ;  but  tbe  at- 
tack having  failed,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
walls  (Tkueyd.,  4,  136)  Many  years  after  this 
event,  Potidesa  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athena 
(Xen,  Hut.  Gr ,  6,  SI6) ;  aa  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rus  that  it  was  taken  by  Timotheua,  general  of  that 
republic.  It  waa  subsequently  occupied  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  allowed  the  Athenian  troops  to  return 
bom*  without  ransom. — When  Casssnder  ascended 
the  throne,  he  founded  a  new  city  on  tbe  neck  of  tbe 
peninsula  of  Pallene  ;  thither  he  transferred  the  in- 
habitants of  several  neighbouring  towns,  and,  among 
others,  those  of  Potidaca,  and  the  remnant  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Olynthus.  Cassandrea  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Macedonian  cities  in  opulence  and 
splendour.  From  Procopiua  we  learn  that  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  barbarian  Huna,  who  left  scarcely  a  ves- 
lige  of  it  remaining.  (Bell.  Pert.,  8,  4  —  De.  Mdif., 
4,  8. — Cramer**  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  eeqq.) 
PoTiTioa.    Vtd.  Pinanua. 

PotrLb,  a  city  of  Bsotia.  about  ten  stadia  to  the 
southwest  of  Thebes.  It  had  a  ascred  grove  dedica- 
ted to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  (Xen..  Hiet.  Gr.,  6, 
461.)  It  waa  here  that  Glaucos  was  said  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  infuriated  marcs.  (Hfraho,  409. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  267.)  The  aite  of  this  place,  al- 
ready in  ruins  when  Pausenius  wrote,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  occupied  by  the  village  of  Taki. 
(GeWt  At*.,  p  110.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  some 
authors  regarded  Potmnj  as  the  Hypothebse  of  Homer, 
(i/..  8,  605.) 

Pijcnbsti,  now  Palettrina,  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tium,  southeast  of  Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  interve- 
ning distance  86  miles  (200  stadia) ;  but  the  Itiner- 
aries give,  more  correctly,  S3  miles.  Its  citadel  is  de- 
scribed by  Strabo  aa  remarkable  for  ita  strength  of  po- 
sition. It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city,  and  waa  cut  off  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  chain  by  a  narrow  slip  of  inferior  elevation. 
The  origin  of  Prcneste,  like  that  of  many  of  the  an- 
eient  towns  in  Italy,  is  fabulous.  According  to  some, 
it  was  founded  by  Caseulus,  the  son  of  Vulcan  (  Virg., 
ASn.,  7,  678) ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Prasnestus,  grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
Zenodot.,  Troezen.,  af.  Steph.  Byz.)  Strabo,  how- 
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plainly  that  it  claimed  %  Grssk 
origin,  and  bad  been  named  formerly  fJsXvo-^scwc 
(838).  Pliny  (3,  6)  also  observes  that  it  wss  once 
called  Stephens.  We  may  infer  from  l)*o»y»>vs 
(1,  31)  tbst  Pnsnests  was  sfterwsrd  colonized  by  Al- 
ba. It  shared  the  fate  of  tbe  other  Latin  towns,  a. 
becoming  subject  to  Rome,  upon  tbe  fsilere  of  ths 
attempts  made  in  common  to  assist  tbe  family  of  Tai- 
quin.  (Lie.,  8,19.)  Subsequently  we  find  the  Prs> 
nestini  oftener  uniting  with  tbe  Volsci  and  other  e ue- 
mies  in  their  attacks  on  Home,  than  remaining  fine 
in  their  allegiance  to  that  power.  (L»*  ,  6, 87. )  '1  bey 
were  defeated,  however,  by  T.  Quinctius  Ciocwaaiua, 
near  tbe  river  A  tits,  and  eight  of  their  towna  and  cas- 
tles fell  into  tbe  victor's  hands,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  submit.  </d,6.  89.)  Again  they  revelled, 
and  were  again  conquered  by  L'smiUus  (Id ,  8,  IX) 
—  The  strength  of  Pr*uc?t*  rendered  it  a  place  of  tos 
gnat  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  coniendinf 
parties  of  Sylla  and  Marios  II  was  induced  to  jocq 
tbe  csuse  of  the  latter  by  Cinna,  and,  during  the  thort 
success  which  that  taction  obtained,  wss  its  stronger 
bold  and  support.  But,  on  tbe  return  of  Syils  frea 
the  war  against  Milhradstes,  Praaneste  had  soon  re«*o« 
to  repent  the  part  it  had  taken.  The  younger  Manas, 
defeated  by  that  victorious  commander,  was  soon  obli- 
ged to  take  refuge  within  its  wslls  ;  and,  when  all  at- 
tempts on  tbe  part  of  hia  confederalee  failed  in  n  >mg 
the  siege,  he  preferred  to  die  by  tbe  sword  of  cor  at 
his  own  soldiers  thsn  fall  into  tbe  hands  of  his  »d»«i- 
ssries.  Prsjneste  wss  compelled  to  yield  to  the  vic- 
tors, who  did  notfsil  losstisfy  their  thirst  of  vengeance 
by  a  bloody  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitant!, 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  which  finally  *** 
sold  bv  auc  tion.  (Apptan.  Bell.  Cte.,  1,  94— P<*l, 
Kir.  SyU  —Flor  ,  3.  21 .)  Il  survived,  however.  I 
disasters,  and.  aa  it  would  seem,  gathered 
from  a  colony  of  those  eery  troops  which  had  bw  *> 
instruments!  in  hastening  ita  downfall.  Even  Syb 
himself,  ss  if  to  make  some  atonement  for  hie  crceUy, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  embellishing  or*  of 
its  public  edifices,  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  I 
goddess  whose  protection  he  specially  acknowledged 
Prsrneste  was  again  threatened  io  the  tumvtt  eicitsi 
by  tbe  seditious  Catiline  ;  but,  as  be  himself  hemo. 
was  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  foresight  of  Ctcef* 
(Cat.,  1, 3.)  In  tbe  wars  of  Antony  end  Octavisaes, 
it  was  occupied  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  the  former,  and  be- 
came tbe  chief  bold  of  that  party.  But  it  don  not 
appeer  to  have  auffered  much  in  the  contests.— Bot 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Pneneste  was  tbe  temple  of 
Fortune,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to.  Bota 
historians  snd  poets  make  mention  of  ita  celebrity,  si 
well  aa  of  tbe  msgninceuce  of  ita  structure.  Ck* r«. 
in  his  treatise  on  Divinstion  (8.  41),  alludes  mort  thaa 
once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  known  by  the  natr* 
of  the  Prantttintt  lortct ;  snd  relates,  tbst  when  ibt 
celebrated  Cerneades  came  to  Rome  and  visited  rW 
neete,  be  was  hesrd  to  declare  that  he  had  never  wss 
s  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  the  goddess  of  ita* 
city.  From  this  anecdote,  it  is  evident  that  this 
ple  wss  much  more  sncient  then  the  time  of  Sylla, 
who  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  ha»» 


erected  it.  The  veneration  in  which  this  temple  *•* 
held  is  also  apparent  from  tbe  privilege  which  it  re- 
joyed  of  affording  an  aaylum  to  cnmiusls  snd  fugitives. 
(Polys.,  6,  11.)  Sylla,  however,  certainly  beeetiSti 
tbe  edifice  ;  for  Pliny  says,  the  first  mosaic  paterocni 
(Ittkottrata)  introduced  into  Italy,  was  made  by  oroVt 
of  that  general  for  the  temple  of  Fortune  at  Prenesit 
(P/in.,  36, 86.)— Whether  the  famoua  Berbmm  pave- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  was  taken  from  tbe  rtiiw  o> 
this  building,  be  the  same  ss  thst  of  Sylla,  t»  Tfl7 
doubtful.  Suetonius  tells  us  tbst  Augustus  often  tnaoe 
excursions  from  Rome  to  Prwnesls,  but  generally  s*> 
ployed  two  days  in  journeying  thither.  (Aug., 
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Among  the  productions  of  the  territory  of  Pnsneste, 
none  are  so  often  remarked  as  its  walnuts.  (Cat.,  R. 
R.,  8  )  Hence  the  Pra-nestini  are  sometimes  nick- 
named Nuculer,  especially  by  Cicero,  who  quotes  I.u- 
ciiius  as  his  authority  for  so  doing  (De  Orat.,  2,  262  ) 
But  Feslus  sccounts  for  the  name  in  another  manner ; 
be  says,  the  Prvmestini  were  so  called  from  their  coun- 
try  men  having  subsisted  on  walnuts  when  besieged 
by  Hannibal  in  Casilinum.  the  garrison  of  which  they 
formed,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Lit.,  23,  17. — L  , 
19  )  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  Pnenestini  appear 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities  of  idioms  which  distin- 

Kehed  them  from  their  neighbours.  This  is  seen  from 
*tus  (s  v  Tammodo .  —  Plautus,  True.,  3  2  — 
Quints.,  Inst  Or.,  1,  5  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
t,  p  66,  stqq). 

Pr^ctobu.  or  Aooosta  Pbatobia,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Teremius  Varro, 
when  that  commander  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
press the  plundering  movements  of  the  Salassi  and  to 
eeixe  upon  their  country.  Augustus  honoured  the 
rising  colony  by  giving  it  the  usmc  of  Augusta  Pre- 
toria. (Strabo,  205.)  It  is  now  known  as  Aoste, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  fine  valley  in  which  it 
lies,  and  where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
still  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny  (5.  10),  Augusta 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of  Italy  to 
the  north.    (Ctamer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  SO.) 

PratIwas,  a  native  of  Phlius,  contemporary  with 
^Eschylus,  and  a  dramatic  poet  of  considerable  talent. 
He  once  obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest 
pre  eminence  of  the  youthful  /Eschylus  probably  de- 
terred the  Phliasisn  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the 
graver  form  of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
and  mucd  kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its 
external  form  and  mythological  materials,  Pratinas 
added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
tures, snd  movements.  This  new  composition  waa 
called  the  Safyrte  Drama,  of  which  he  must  therefore 
be  regsrded  as  the  inventor.  (Stud.,  s.  r  Tlparivae. 
— Casaub.,  Sat.  Foes.,  p.  122,  seqq.)  Pratinas,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which 
thirty- two  were  satyric.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  accident,  the  Atheniana  built  a  stone 
theatre.  The  Phliasians  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
light m  the  dramatic  performances  of  their  country- 
man ( Schneider,  de  Orig.  Trag.,  p.  90),  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pausaniaa  (2,  13),  erected  a  monument  in  their 
market-plsce  in  honour  of  "  Arialisa,  the  son  of  Pra- 
tinas, who,  with  his  father,  excelled  all  except  ,/Eschy- 
lua  in  writing  aatyric  dramas."  Pratinas  wrote  also 
Hvporchemee.  (Athenaus,  U,  p.  617,  e. —  Theatre 
#/  the  Greeks,  p.  61,  Mh  ed) 

Praxao6bas,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about 
145  A  D.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  published  a 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and,  three  years  after, 
the  l«ne  of  Constantino,  in  which  be  apeaka  favourably 
of  that  prtnee,  a  circumstance  which  would  ahow  that 
PVaxagoras  wee  not  a  very  bigoted  pagan.  He  wrote 
aUo  s  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  His  works  are 
k»*t.   (SrhML,  Hut.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p.  335  ) 

Ps  a  xitri.bs,  a  statusry  and  sculptor  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  who  flourished  together  with  Euphranor, 
about  Olympiad  104.  B  C.  364.  The  city  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  Cedrenus  (Anna!  ,  265)  notices 
hi  in  as  a  nstive  of  f 'nidus ;  but  this  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, arising  perhaps  from  the  previous  mention  of  the 
etatne  of  Venus  at  Cnidua.  Meyer  (ad  Winck.,  Op., 
0,  *.  162)  contends  that  be  was  a  native  of  Andros, 
and  adduees  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  epigram  of 
D»magete*  (Anthol.  PaL,  7,  355.)  But  no  one 
who  peruses  the  piece  in  question,  free  from  the  in- 
ioenee  of  preconceived  opinion,  can  view  it  as  estab- 
ftsahiag  (hie  conclusion.    The  writer  of  the  lines  speaka, 
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|  indeed,  of  some  Praxitelee  of  Andros,  but  the  name 
Praxiteles  waa  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greeks. 
The  most  probable  opinion  ts,  that  Praxitelea  waa  a 
native  of  Paros.  (Stlitg,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  107  )  —  In 
praising  Praxitelea  as  an  original  inventor,  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  s  new  style,  writers  very  generally  have 
mistaken  the  influence  exercised  by  hia  geniua  upon 
the  progress  snd  character  of  sculpture.  Finding  the 
highest  sublimity  in  the  more  masculine  grsces  of 
the  art  already  reached  ;  perceiving,  alao,  that  the 
taste  of  his  age  leaded  thilherwsrd,  he  resolved  to 
woo  extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beauties  of 
style.  In  this  pursuit  he  attained  to  emmenl  success. 
None  ever  more  bsppily  succeeded  in  uniting  softness 
with  force,  or  elegsnce  snd  refinement  with  simplicity : 
his  grace  never  degenersles  into  the  affected,  nor  hia 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  caught  the  delightful 
medium  between  the  stern  msjeoty  which  awes,  and 
the  beauty  which  merely  seduces ;  between  the  ex- 
ternal allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  bat  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality.  Over  his  compositions  he 
has  thrown  an  expression  spiritual  at  once  and  sen- 
sual ;  a  voluptuousness  snd  modesty  which  touch  the 
most  insensible,  yet  stsrtie  not  the  most  retiring.  The 
works  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originala 
or  in  repetitions— the  Faun  ;  the  Thespian  Cupid,  m 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol;  the  Apollo  with  a  lizard, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  difficult,  speci- 
mens of  antiquity — abundantly  justify  this  character. 
Of  the  works  that  have  utterly  perished,  the  nude  and 
draped,  or  Coan  and  Coidian  Venue  of  Praxiteles, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared  scarcely  to  alter.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  have 
been  the  first,  perhaps  the  sole  master,  who  attained 
to  the  true  ideal  on  this  subject,  in  the  perfect  union 
of  yielding  feminine  grace  with  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual expression.  1*he  Venus  of  Cnidua,  in  ber  rep- 
resentative tho  Medicean.  still  enchants  the  world. 
(Memrs,  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  p.  63.)  An  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  Praxitelea  may  be  found  in 
Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  p.  108,  seqq.).  For  some  remarks 
relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni- 
dus ;  and  for  the  story  of  tbe  Cupid,  vtd.  Phryne. 

PhiamIoks,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris,  as  being 
son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Hector,  Deiphobus, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Trojan  monarch. 
(Omd.  Her.—  Virg  ,  Jin  ,  3.  295,  dec.) 

Priamos,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  was  son  of  Laorne- 
don.  When  Herculea  took  the  city  of  Troy  (rid. 
I^aomedon),  Priam  waa  in  the  number  of  his  prisoners; 
hut  his  sister.  Hesione,  redeemed  him  from  captivity, 
and  he  exchanged  bis  original  name  of  Podarccs  for 
that  of  Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
(Vtd.  Hesione,  towards  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
also  Podarcea.)  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  employed  himself  with  well-directed 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father's  orders, 
Arisba,  whom  now  be  divorced  for  Hecuba,  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Dymas  the  Phrygian  ( //  ,  16,  718),  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Cisseus.  (Eunp.,  Hec .  3  )  Hecuba 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (II ,  24.  496),  of  whom 
the  chief  were.  Hector,  Paris  or  Alcxsndcr.  Deipho- 
bus, Heleuus,  Troilus,  Polite s,  Polydorus,  Cssssndm, 
Cretisa,  and  Polyxeria.  After  he  had  reigned  for  some 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Priam  expressed  a 
desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Herculea 
had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon, 
his  friend.  To  carry  tins  plan  into  execution,  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  hi* 
son  Petal,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Hesione  Paris 
to  whom  the  goddews  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fair* 
est  woman  in  the  world  (ciJ.  Par;*.),  neglected,  in  some 
measure,  his  father's  injunction*,  and,  as  if  to  make 
ItprisaU  upon  the  Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of 
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This  violation  of  hospitality  k 
flames  of  war.  All  the  suiters  of  Helen,  at  the  request 
of  Metielaus  (vid.  Menelstie),  assembled  to  avenge  the 
abduction  of  his  spouse,  and  the  combined  armament 
set  aail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  heve  averted  the  im- 
pending blow  by  the  restoration  of  Helen  ;  but  this  he 


refused  to  do  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Greeks 
came  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Troy  was  accordingly 
beleaguered,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
which  the  success  was  various.  The  siege  was  con- 
tinued for  ten  auccessive  years,  and  Priam  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part  of  his  sons  fall  in 
defence  of  their  native  city.  Hector,  the  eldest  of 
these,  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  aupport ;  but  be,  too,  fell  a 
aacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  waa  slain  by  Achil- 
lea. The  father  thereupon  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
the  Grecian  camp,  and  ransom  the  body  of  the  bravest 
of  his  children  The  gods  interested  themselves  in  his 
behalf,  and  Mercury  wse  directed  to  guide  the  seed 
monarch  in  safety  amid  the  dangers  of  tte  way,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  tent  of  Achillea.  The  meeting  of 
Priam  and  Achilles  wss  solemn  and  affecting.  The 
conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention 
and  reverence  which  was  due  to  his  dignity,  his  years, 
and  his  misfortunes ;  and  Priam,  in  a  suppliant  man- 
ner, addressed  the  prince  whose  hands  had  robbed  him 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  sons.  Achilles  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties.  He  restored  Hec- 
tor, snd  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  IS  days  for  the 
funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betray- 
ed into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  Anterior  and  AZoe- 
as,  snd  Priam  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achillea,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  Jupiter  He  reams,  at 
which  that  prince  had  killed  the  wounded  Polrtes,  one 
of  the  sons  of  Priam,  who,  after  the  example  of  bia  fa- 
ther snd  mother,  had  fled  thither  for  protection  during 
the  burning  of  the  city.  {Hon.,  It.,  24,  139,  teqq. — 
Vtrg.,  JEn.,  2,  607,  dtc—  Herat ,  Od.,  10,  U.—Hy- 
gin.fab..  110.— Q.  Smyrn.,  IS,  226.) 

Prupds,  I.  a  deity  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  was  a  ru- 
ral god,  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Lampsacus,  a 
city  on  the  Hellespont  famous  for  its  vineyards.  Pri- 
apoa  wss  not,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  employment 
usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romans  after  they  had 
adopted  bis  worship,  merely  the  god  of  gardens,  but  of 
fruitfulness  in  general.  "  This  god,"  says  Pausaniaa, 
w  is  honoured  elsewhere  by  those  who  keep  sheep  snd 
goats,  or  stocks  of  bees,  calling  him  the  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus. "  ( Paueon. ,  9, 8 1 . )  Fishermen  also 
msde  offerings  to  him,  aa  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
fisheries  (.dw/Ao/,  6,  33.  190, 192) ;  and  m  the  Anthol- 
ogy, Priapua  of  the  haven  (Aiprvirar)  is  introduced, 
giving  a  pleating  description  of  the  spring,  and  inviting 
(he  mariners  to  put  to  sea.  It  was  fabled  that  Pnapu* 
was  the  son  of  Venus  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  on 
hU  return  from  bis  Indisn  expedition  at  the  Lempsa- 
cene  town  Apamis.  Owing  to  the  malignity  of  Juno, 
he  was  born  so  deformed  thst  his  mother  was  struck 
with  horror  snd  renounced  {hitnpvtlro)  htm.  {Sckol 
ad  ApoU  Rhod,  1.  932.)  Others  ssid  that  he  wss  the 
son  of  Bacchus  by  Ohione,  or  a  Naiad  (Seiko/  ad 
Theocr  ,  l,  si) ;  others,  that  he  had  a  long-eared  fa- 
ther. Pan  or  a  aatyr,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  bia  own 
sacred  beast,  the  ass.  (A/rm.,  op.  Macrob ,  Sat.,  0, 
fi  — Ovid,  Fast.,  1, 301.— Id.  it.,  6. 345) ;  others  gave 
him  Mercury  or  Adonis  {Hygin  ,  fab.,  100 — Eudoeia. 
24),  or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire.  (Eudoci*,  346  ) 
— Priapus,  like  the  other  rural  gods,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. His  cloak  is  tilled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits; 
he  has  a  scythe  in  his  band,  snd  usually  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty. {Ketshtley't  Mythology,  p  236  )  Knight  lakes 
a  more  philosophies!  view  of  the  character  and  attri-  | 
bates  of  this  deity.  According  to  him,  Pnapun,  like 
Osiris,  is  a  type  of  the  great  generating  or  productive  j  ed 


l  principle  of  the  universe.  In  this 
1  he  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  poets  under  Ux  uit  o( 
Love  or  Attraction,  the  first  principle  of  Anumtwn, 
tbe  father  of  gods  and  men  ;  and  the  regulator  »r*i  ci»- 
pom  of  all  things  (Arutoph.,  Ai ,  64*3.  ed  bnmL 
—Parmemd.,  an.  Stab.,  c.  12— OrpA.,  Hymn.,b,i) 
He  ia  said  to  pervade  the  universe  wiib  the  motion  oil 
his  wings,  bringing  pure  light ;  and  thence  to  be  c<llcJ 
the  splendid,  the  self- illumined,  the  ruling  Pnaput 
(OrpA ,  Hymn.,  5.  5) ;  light  being  considered,  ia  tan 
primitive  philosophy,  as  the  great  nutritive  pnnci^le  of 
sll  things.  (SopA.,  (Ed.  Tyr.t  1437  )  Wings  art  at- 
tributed to  him  aa  the  emblems  of  spontaneous  mouse; 
and  be  is  said  to  have  spruog  from  the  egg  of  aifat, 
because  tbe  egg  was  the  ancient  symbol  ef  org*iu< 
matter  in  its  inert  state.  (Inqwy,  dtc. ,  y  23. — CUtt 
Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  12.) — The  same  writer  cousxicri 
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the  name  Priapus  as  equivalent  to  i 
HOYS),  i.  c.,  "C7ant©ro«j,"  from  tbe 
of  attaching  bells  to  statues  and  figures  of  thu)  cell , 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  clatter  of  metals  being  aluwsi 
universally  employed  as  a  means  of  eonsecrauoo.  tni 
a  charm  against  the  destroying  and  inert  ptmta. 
(CiaM  Journ..  vol.  26.  p.  49.)  Schwenck  rr.»u» 
Priapus  identical  with  tbe  Sub,  the  great  »ourc  of 
life  and  fecundity  ;  and  taking  uxtto,  "father,"  ai  i 
cognate  term,  derives  npcoiroc  from  Bptaxor  (dot.  in- 
tensive, and  air  of),  »iA*  mighty  father*  i.  e.tbt 
great  parent  of  being.  {Andeul**/.,  p.  217  )— II. A 
town  of  My sia,  not  far  from  Lampsacos,  winch  katt 
harbour  on  the  Propontia.  It  derived  Us  name  iron 
the  god  Priapus,  who  was  worshipped  here  euk  pecs- 
liar  honours  ;  and  to  this  place  he  is  said  to  hive  re- 
tired when  driven  away  from  Lampsacus.  'I  h«  mod- 
em name  is  Karaboa.  (Pit*  .  5.  31—  Mela,  1,  U  ) 
PtiiNi,  a  city  of  Carta,  north  of  the  moot*  ef  tat 
Meander,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale.  U*ai 
not  properly  a  maritime  ploce,  and  both  Stnbo  »w 
Ptolemy  remove  it  some  distance  inland.  Yet  He;od- 
otns  speaka  of  the  vessels  which  it  furnished  for  tat 
Ionian  Beet  <6, 8),  and  -Scylax  assigns  it  two  htrboun 
(37).  One  of  these  was  probably  choked  up  at  a  bur 
period  by  the  alterations  which  the  Meander  ha*  »mI* 
along  this  coast.  Pnene  was  an  Ionian  colony  (fov- 
ea*., T,  2),  and  formed  one  of  the  twelve 


cities  of  the  Ionian  league  ;  it  lay,  however,  acewtiwj 
to  Herodotus  and  all  subsequent  writers,  in  I'tru. 


( Herod .,  1,  142.)  It  was  the  native  place  of  B«j,  oe» 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Ureece.  The  ancient  city  v*^ 
seem  to  have  existed  as  late  as  A.D.  1280.  l/Wfcy- 
merri,  vol.  1,  p,  320.)  The  modern  village  of  S*n> 
ton-Kaleai  now  occupies  its  site.  (Af«  ■«*?*,  Cngr, 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  264  ) 

Pai  serines,  one  of  the 
risne  of  antiquity,  surnamed  Catanenai*. 
having  been  born  in  Cavsaiea  in  Palestine,  m  >»*• 
having  there  principally  tat  ght  his  an.  He  pasMS  a 
part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople,  during  the  rsiga  of 
tne  Lmpcror  justinjan  ;  as  appears,  not  only  trwi  'is 
title  of  the  )3lh  chapter  of  the  Orthography  ef  Cus> 
odoros,  bis  contemporary,  but  abo  from  a  Hs»b«ia? 
manuscript  bearing  the  following  inscription:  "JW- 
navt  art  (Jrummatiea  rm  tUMjttentttmmt.  grew^oM 
Cttsaritmtit i  sewpes  if  a  Theutvrus  J>»>»y*<»  i'  A 
mt  mortal  is  terra  sennas,  tmsttdarum  tt  tJtytttm  L  M. 
quastono  in  urht  Rama  C»**ianhm>pUuit»o  du  CeL 
Oct.  inihchcmt  amnla.  (Miono  nm  rUrt**imo  CteS 
This  Otibriui  was  sole  consul  w  626,  tbe  year  »  «  »<*» 
the  manuscript  was  written,  the  copy  Ml  of  wlwcbcslb 
himself  the  disciple  of  Procieav  (Poor.,  ^  ■ 
vol.  3.  p.  3«J8.  ed.  £rMih.)  Pnsciea  is  let  sstharsf 
tbe  most  complete  grammar  that  has  come  dova  ts  s» 
from  ihe  ancients.    It  is  entitled  "  Comme *UiW 


grammotKornm  hbn,  xvm 
of 


or  "  lit  t>tit>  p»w 
and  it  aodrcss- 
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The  first  sixteen  books,  which  arc  commonly  styled 
M  the  Greet  Priscian,"  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of 
speech;  the  last  two,  generally  called  "the  Little  Pria- 
Cian,"  an;  occupied  with  the  Syntax,  (/'(trace.,  p. 
593.)  Thie  ia  not,  however,  the  only  grammatical 
work  of  Priecian;  we  have  also  from  linn  treatises 
oa  accents  ;  on  the  declension  of  nouoa ;  on  comic  me- 
tres ;  oa  numbers,  rules,  and  measures  ("  De  fignris 
€t  isaauaiicf  sntasrrersusi,  el  de  normis  ac  ponderi- 
bus"),  dec.  He  is  probably,  too,  the  author  of  three 
poems,  erroneously  asenbed  to  Rhamnius  Fanniua. 
One  of  these  ia  a  version  of  the  literary  of  Diony- 
siu*  of  Charax,  the  second  is  on  weights  and  meas- 
ures, and  the  third  on  the  stara.  The  first  of  these 
poems,  entitled  Periegesta  4  Dionysto,  or  De  sttu  or- 
bit terrt,  is  an  imitation  rather  than  strict  version 
•f  the  Greek  original,  and  consists  of  1087  verses. 
Priscian  follows,  in  general,  the  author's  train  of  ideas  ; 
bat  he  makes,  at  the  ssmc  time,  certain  alterations 
which  he  deems  necessary,  especially  in  substituting 
Christian  ideas  for  what  related*  in  the  original  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  To  the  description  of 
places  he  adda  various  remarkable  particulars,  gener- 
ally obtained  from  Solinus.  The  object  being  tlic  in- 
atruction  of  the  young,  to  whom  he  wished  to  present 
a  general  sumrnsry  of  geography,  he  writes  in  a  very 
clear  and  simple  style,  without  even  venturing  on  any 
flight  of  poetry.  The  poem  on  weights  and  measures 
ia  incomplete  ;  we  have  only  162  verses.  In  the  first 
05,  the  author  treats  briefly  of  weights,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  already  discussed  this  branch  of  his  sub- 
test more  fully  in  his  prose  work  already  mentioned. 
He  enters,  however,  into  very  fuH  details  respecting 
tha  measures  of  liquids  attd  fruits,  to  which  the  rest  of 
(he  poem  is  entirely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
Prisciarra  contains  no  more  than  200  verses  ;  it  is  a 
dry  nomenclature  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Epitome  pkanamenon,"  or  "  De  Stdenbas." 
These  three  poems  are  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Werntdorff  s  Poet*  Lalini  Mxnorts,  and  the  third  also 
in  Burraann's  Anthology  (vol.  2,  p.  333)  The  gram- 
matical worka  of  Priscian  are  given  by  Putschius 
among  the  Grammatici  Lattni,  1605.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammatical  Commentaries  is  that  of 
Krehl,  Lips.,  1819,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  and  of  the  minor 
works,  that  of  Lindemann,  Lugd  Bat ,  1818.  (Sckoll, 
Httt  Lu.  Rum.,  vol.  3,  p.  113,  329.  —  flaAr,  Gesch. 
Rom  Lit ,  p.  541.) 

Pbivkbxum,  a  city  of  Latium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Volsci ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  but  partially  lost 
hi  that  of  the  modern  Piperno.  which  marks  its  situa- 
tion. Virgil  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  Camilla  (.En., 
11,  539).  We  have  the  authority  of  the  same  poet 
(/  c  )  for  ascribing  it  to  the  Volsci ;  but  Strabo  (231) 
would  seem  to  consider  the  Pmeroales  as  a  distinct 
people  from  the  Volsci,  for  he  particularizes  them 
v  araong  ike  petty  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans 
•nd  incorporated  in  Latiutn.  The  same  geographer 
elsewhere  points  out  the  situation  of  Pnvernum  be- 
tween the  Lai  in  and  Appian  Maya.  ( St  rtbo,  237.) 
This  apparently  insignificant  place,  trusting,  as  it  would 
«cem.  to  its  natural  strength  and  remote  situation,  pre- 
sumed to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Rome  by  making 
Hseursions  on  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Setia  and 
Norba.  (Lav.,  7,  IS  )  A  consul  was  immediately 
despatched  to  chastise  the  offenders,  and  in  the  sub- 
mission of  the  town  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
The  Privernates  again,  however,  renewed  their  hostile 
depredations  ;  and  the  offence  was  repeated  so  often, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  demolish  their  walls  snd 
remove  their  senate  to  Rome.  An  assembly  was  held 
in  that  eity,  and  a  debate  ensued  on  the  punishment 
to  be  indicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum  A 
deputy  of  the  conquered  town  being  asked  what  pen- 
ally their  rebellioua  conduct  deserved,  boldly  replied, 
*•  l$uch  punishment  as  they  merit  who  claim  their  free- 


dom." The  Romans  had  the  generosity  and  good 
sense  to  be  pleased  with  this  spirited  reply  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  executing  farther  severity,  they  admitted  the 
Pnvernatea  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Lie.,  8, 
I,  seqq. —  Vol.  Max,  6,  2.)  Festus,  however,  men- 
tions it  among  the  praftcture,  or  those  towns  in  which 
the  prvtur  at  Rome  administered  justice  by  deputy. 
Frontinus  classes  Privernum  among  the  military  colo- 
nies.   (Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  109,  seqq.) 

Probcb,  I.  M  A '  i'M,;i  n  Skvkkos,  a  native  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Pannon:a.    Having  been  left  early  an  orphan 
by  his  father  Maximus,  who  died  a  tribune  in  Egypt, 
and  having  opened  a  road  to  distinction  by  his  sword, 
he  was  long  regarded  as  the  man  upon  whom  the  elec-  . 
tion  to  the  empire  was,  at  one  time,  likely  to  fall. 
Aurcliao,  when  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  his  own  legion,  which  had  been  that  of  Claudi- 
us, says  in  his  letters,  that,  "  by  a  sort  of  prerogative  of 
good  fortune,  it  had  been  always  commanded  by  men 
who  were  one  day  to  be  princes.'1    Tacitus  had  recom- 
mended Probus  to  the  senate  as  a  filter  person  than  him- 
telf  for  their  sovereign ;  and,  when  acquainting  Probus 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own  election,  wrote  to 
him,  "  You  know,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  com- 
monwealth rests  rather  upon  your  shoulders,  and  the 
senate  knows  it  too."   When  the  tribunes,  on  the  usur- 
pation of  Flonanus,  harangued  their  divisions  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  camp,  they  confined  themselves,  on 
a  concerted  plan,  to  describing  what  the  qualities  of 
an  emperor  should  be,  without  directly  naming  Pro- 
bus  ;  but  the  cohorts  everywhere,  as  by  a  unanimous 
impulse,  broke  out  into  acclamations,  "  Probus  Au- 
gustus, the  gods  preserve  thee  !"    Snatching  a  purple 
robe  Irom  the  statue  of  a  neighbouring  temple,  they 
threw  it  over  the  shoulders  of  Probus.  and  hurried  him 
along  to  a  tribunal  of  turf,  which  had  been  hastily 
raised,  that  he  might  deliver  to  them  bis  inaugural  ha- 
rangue.   On  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  by  the  sen- 
ate, one  of  their  number,  Manlius,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
speak,  enlarged  upon  the  victories  of  Probus  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sarmatians  and  Goths,  the 
Parthians  and  Persians  ;  on  his  respectable  life  ;  his 
clemency  and  justice,  in  which  he  resembled  Trajan; 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "  all,  all,"  in  at- 
testation of  their  unanimous  assent.    Though  the  laws 
had  not  consolidated,  the  grace  of  Probus  confirmed 
the  privileges  which  Tacitus  had  granted  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  right  of  appointing  proconsuls,  hearing 
appeals  from  the  courts,  and  ratifying  the  constitutions 
or  edicts  cf  the  emperor.    The  franks  and  Burgundi- 
ans  having  overrun  Gaul,  Probus  marched  to  repel 
their  invasion.    In  the  several  baltlea  fought  400,000 
of  the  barbarians  fell,  70  cities  opened  their  gates, 
the  spoil  which  had  been  taken  was  restored,  contri- 
butions were  furnished  of  corn,  of  cattle,  of  horses, 
and  of  sheep  ;  16,000  Germans  were  drsughted  into 
the  legions  of  Rome,  and  nine  princes  offered  their 
hoslsges  and  their  homage.    Having  recovered  Gaul, 
he  carried  his  arms  into  the  countries  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Gets:  to  submit  to  his  arma  or 
court  his  alliance ;  overcame  the  Sarmatss ;  liberated 
Isauria  from  the  oppression  of  Palfurius,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, who  was  slain ;  obtained  by  his  arms  peace  from 
the  Persians  ;  subdued  the  Blemmya*,  a  people  inhab- 
iting the  borders  of  Egyirt  and  ..Ethiopia ;  rescued 
Copios  and  Ptolemai's  from  the  harbarian  yoke  ;  re- 
duced Saiuminus,  Proculus,  arid  Bonosus,  the  former 
of  whom  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  and 
the  two  latter  in  Gaul ;  and,  after  various  battles,  van- 
quished the  Vandals,  many  of  whom  he  had  trans- 
planted to  the  Roman  soil,  and  who  had  broken  their 
pledge  of  fidelity.    Groups  of  all  nations  preceded  his 
triumphal  car.     Amid  the  transplanted  trees  tha: 
formed  a  forest  in  the  amphitheatre,  thousands  of 
stsgs,  wild  boars,  and  goats  were  turned  loose  as 
prizes  for  the  most  dexterous  of  the  people  ;  three  hun- 
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dnd  bean  were  exposed  to  tbe  archers ;  end  a  hun- 
dred lion»,  transfixed  by  the  javelins  of  the  hunters, 
lay  stretched  between  Isaurian  robbers  and  Blcinmyau 
captive*;  of  tho  latter  tradition  tells  us,  perhaps  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  armour,  that  tbey  were  head- 
less, and  that  their  ryes  and  mouths  were  seated  in 
their  breasts. — It  was  the  favourite  maxim  of  Probos, 
sfter  he  had  secured  peace  by  his  victories,  that  in  ■ 
short  lime  soldiers  would  be  unnecessary.  With  the 
wisdom  of  a  statesman  and  the  policy  of  a  general,  he 
employed  them,  during  the  intervals  of  war,  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  aqueducts,  and  in  the 
planting  of  Mount  Alma,  at  Sirmium,  with  vines. 
The  draining  of  a  marsh,  at  the  latter  place,  which 
was  the  place  of  his  birth,  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
soldiers,  impatient  of  their  labours,  aggravated  by  a 
hot  sun,  rose  in  mutiny,  and.  pursuing  their  emperor 
into  sn  iron  turret,  which  he  had  erected  for  tbe  more 
convenient  inspection  of  the  workmen,  put  him  to 
death,  in  the  50th  year  of  his  age,  sfter  a  reign  of  six 
years  and  four  months,  A.D.  883.  The  deed  was  no 
sooner  executed  than  they  repented.  They  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  on  the  mar- 
ble, "  Probus,  emperor,  a  msn  of  real  probity,  the  con- 
queror of  the  barbarians  and  the  usurpers.*'  A  weapon 
or  a  piece  of  armour  was  the  aole  share  which  Probos 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  of  the  booty  of  the 
field.  On  the  soldiers  pressing  upon  him  sn  Alan 
horse,  which  was  said  to  run  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day, 
he  said,  *'  it  was  filter  for  a  runaway  soldier  than  for 
a  fighting  one.''  The  simplicity  of  bis  manners  stri- 
kingly contraated  with  the  pride  and  spirit  of  his  bear- 
ing as  a  Roman  general.  An  embassy  from  the  Per- 
sians entered  his  camp  with  a  pompous  retinue,  besr- 
ing  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  Rome.  They  found 
him  seated  on  tbe  grass  at  the  hour  of  his  repast,  hard 
pease  and  coarse  bacon  forming  his  only  viands.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  astonished  and  half-incredulous  envoy, 
he  spoke  lightly  of  their  presents,  ssying  "  that  all  their 
king  possessed  was  already  his.  and  that  he  should 
come  for  the  rest  whenever  he  chose."  Then,  remo- 
ving the  cap  which  he  wore,  and  exposing  the  crown 
of  his  head,  he  added,  44  Tell  your  master  that,  if  he 
does  not  submit  to  Rome,  I  will  make  his  kingdom  as 
bare  as  this  head  is  bald."  The  threat  was  believed, 
and  the  submission  was  tendered.  (Vopisc,  Vit. 
Prob. — ZoMim  ,  l,Q4,seqq. — Elton' a  Roman  Emper- 
or*, p.  181  ) — (I.  /Emilius,  a  grammarian  in  the  age 
of  Theodosius.  The  lives  of  excellent  commanders, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  bim  by  some  authors.    ( Kid.  Nepos  ) 

Procas,  a  king  of  Alba,  after  his  father  Aventinus. 
He  was  father  of  Amutiussnd  Numitor.  {Lit.,  1,  3. 
—Oetd,  Met.,  14.  622  —  Vxrg  ,  Mn.,  6.  767.) 

PaocMf  ta,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
adjacent  to  .tnana.  It  is  now  Procida.  (Kirg., 
An..  9,  714  —  Si/.  ltal.,  8,  643.)  Tbe  poet  last 
quoted  makes  Prochyta  to  have  been  placed  on  tbe 
giant  Mimas,  as  Inanme  was  on  Iapetua  or  Typhosus 
(12,  147). 

Pao<'LXs,  a  son  of  Aristodemus  and  Argia,  and 
twin  brother  of  Euryathenea.    (V\d  Eurysthenes) 

PaocLiOiS,  the  descendants  of  Proclrs,  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the  Eurysthenidat. 
(Vid.  Eurysthenes.) 

Paoci.cs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  New-Pla- 
tonic sect,  born  st  Constantinople  A.D.  412.  He 
spent  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth  at  Xanlhus,  in 
Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  where 
his  parents  resided  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  he 
was  called  '« the  Lycian."  From  Xsnthus  he  removed 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  attended  the  lecture*  of 
Olvmpiodorus,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean.  From  Al- 
exandra he  went  to  Athens,  and  became  the  disciple 
of  the  Platoniat  Syrianus,  and  of  Asclepigenis.  daugh- 
ter of  Plutarch.  At  the  age  of  twenty-eight  he  wrote 
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his  Commentary  on  the  Ttm<rus  of  Plato,  which  h 
generally  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  erudition. 
Syrianus  designated  him  as  his  successor,  and  fro* 
thia  circumstance  he  obtained  tbe  surname  of  Du*v 
ckua  (Atudoroc,  44  successor").  Proclus  threw  hw- 
self  blindly  into  the  mystic  theology  of  tbe  day,  »wJ 
w  as  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  all  the  Oriental  sects. 
He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  Iean;ir;|. 
but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirements  by  ssy 
weight  of  understanding.  He  looked  upon  tbe  Orphic 
Hymns  and  Chaldean  Oracles,  which  he  had  diligent 
ly  studied,  as  divine  revelations,  and  capable  sf  be- 
coming instrumental  to  philosophy  by  mesas  of  aa  al- 
legorical exposition ;  whereby,  also,  be  endeatoortJ 
to  make  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree.  He  called  tun- 
self  the  last  link  of  the  Hennetc  chain,  that  is,  the  last 
of  men  consecrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  by  perpet- 
ual tradition,  was  preserved  tbe  occuh  knowledft  &I 
the  mysteries.  (Marint,  Vila  Proeh,  p  53, 
Id.  tind  .  p.  76.)  He  elevated  faith  above  science, 
as  forming  a  cIosct  bond  of  union  with  Good  andl&> 
ty  {Thtolfig.  Pta/.,  1,  25,39.)  His  sketch  of  pk> 
losophy  contains  a  commentary  on  the  doctrine*  af 
Plolinu?,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  this  porot.  last 
there  is  but  oi 
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ie  and  principle  of  all  tKn ■(*> 
and  that  this  principle  is  Unity,  which  prodacei  al 
things  in  one  uniform  order,  by  triads.  His  obsrws 
system  was  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysts  and  »»*> 
thesis  of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  which  it  admitted 
three  grand  divisions,  Existence,  Life,  and  Rea*oft,»f 
NoOf-  All  these  he  derived  from  Unity,  and  ma* 
them  tho  source  of  three  other  triada.  He  distin- 
guished tbe  Divinities  (making  tbese  also  descend 
from  Unity  and  jjive  hirth  to  triads)  into  InteUifibb 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural;  attnfeitei 
a  aupernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  S«prtn» 
Being ,  and,  l.k*  his  predecessors,  exalted  Tbeurvj 
above  Philosophy.  Proclus  also  attacked  tbeChns- 
tisn  religion,  being  principally  offended  bv  the  doctris* 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.  In  his  three  treatissi 
on  Providence.  Fate,  and  Evil,  he  stale*  with  pest 
ability  his  notion  that  the  latter  does  not  spring  fma 
Matter,  but  from  the  limitation  of  power,  snd  labours 
to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotinus  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  sound  reason.  Proclus  died  A.D.  J85, sits 
a  reputation  for  wisdom  and  even  for  miraculous  pos- 
ers approaching  adoration,  leaving  behind  him  a  crowd 
of  followers.  (Tennemann,  Manual  of  Pk\losii*i- 
p.  300,  Meqq  ,  Johnson  $  transl )— The  best  editioa  of 
the  entire  works  of  this  philosopher  is  that  of  Coosa, 
1 820-37,  Porta,  6  vols  8vo.  We  have  of  Proeta, 
1.  A  work  on  the  Theology  of  Plato  (Ei'f  r»>  tils- 
ruvoc  &eo?m>)  iav).  in  six  books.  It  was  published  • 
1618,  fol..  from  the  Hamburg  press.— 3. 
Inttitutrs  (Sr')(,\'"-"Tlf  tieoh'ytny),  the  best  editions! 
which  is  that  of  Creuzer.  Frantuf,  1833,  8vo—  3  A 
work  On  Motwn  (Utpi  Kinjffrwc),  also  entitled  Irs** 
Xtiuatc  ^miiki?  ("  Physical  Institutes"),  the  best  edr 
tion  of  which  is  that  of  Wels,  Basil.,  1546.  Svo  -4. 
A  Commentary  on  the  Work*  ana*  Days  of  Hind 
{'Xiroftviyia  tie  ru  'Heioiov  'Epyo  xai  Vtup*t)<  *f 
pended  as  scholia  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Hesioi 
5.  A  Grammatical  Ckrcstomatky  {XpetrrofiufnM  ff** 
par  mi)),  in  two  books.  It  is  a  sort  of  tr*ati*£  on 
style,  extracted  and  derived  from  the  ancient  grsnu&av 
nans,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poeiry,  and  the  writers  who  ha*e  d» 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  same.  We  bate  only 
fragments  of  this  work  remaining,  which  lead  o*  is 
regret  very  deeply  the  loss  of  the  other  portisos. 
These  fragments  are  of  three  kinds  :  (a)  Notices  ex- 
tracted from  the  Chrestomatby  by  Pboi.u*,  awl  aft- 
served  in  his  Bibliotbcca.  (j3)  A  Life  of  Homer,  whxs 
owes  its  preservation  to  its  having  been  placed  ty 
some  copyists  at  the  head  of  certain  MSS  of  ibe  Il'«d- 
(y)  Arguments  of  many  of  the  minor  epic 
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pertaining  to  the  Ynythic  ind  Trojan  eyelet,  now  lost. 
— 6.  Eighteen  Argument*  againti  Ike  Christians 
CEntxtipriuaTa  ti?  aard  Xpt<rriav£tv).  In  this  work 
Proclut  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
that  favourite  thesis  of  Platoniam.  The  treatise  would 
probably  have  been  lost,  had  not  Johannes  Philoponus 
written  a  refutation,  in  which  be  hat  literally  inserted 
the  work  which  he  attacks.— 7.  A  Commentary  on  the 
Tim***  of  Plato  (Eic  rov  rov  Uhiruvoc  Tipatov 
inofivrjuara),  in  five  books.  At  these  five  books  con- 
lain  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  this  work  may  not  have  reached  us  entire. 
It  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  productions  of  Pro- 
clut, and  has,  moreover,  the  accidenul  merit  of  having 
preserved  for  us  the  work  of  Timasus  of  Locri,  because, 
viewing  it  as  the  source  whence  Plato  derived  hia  ma- 
terials, he  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary. — 
8.  A  Commentary  on  the  Ftrtt  Alethiade*  of  Plato 
(Eic  rov  nXuruvot  irpurov  'AXKt6iudnv).  The  best 
edition  it  that  of  Crcuzer,  Francof,  1820,  8ro. — 9. 
Commentary  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  (Eic  rip*  IlXa- 
rwvor  xolireiav).  ote.  (Seholi,  Hi*t.  Ltt.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  104,  *cq<]  ) — Proclus  was  also  the  author  of  six 
hymns,  one  to  the  Sun,  another  to  the  Muses,  two  to 
Venae,  one  to  Hecate  and  Janus,  and  one  to  Minerva. 
They  belong  properly  to  the  same  class  with  the  Or- 
phic hymns.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Hymns  it  that 


of  Boisaonado,  Pari*,  1824,  32tno. 
Procnb.    Vid.  Philomela. 

Pboconnbsos  (or  the  Isle  of  Stags),  an  ialand  and 
city  of  Atia  Minor  to  the  northeaat  of  Cyzicut.  It  it 
now  Marmara,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  Pro- 
pontia  is  derived  (Sea  of  Marmara).  Proconnesas 
was  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
supplied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicut  with 
their  materials.  (Strabo,  588.)  The  marble  was 
white,  with  black  streaks  intermixed.  (Blatiut,  Ca- 
ryoph.  de  Marm.  Antiq.)  Aristcas,  who  wrote  a  po- 
em on  the  Ahmaspians,  was  a  native  of  tho  city. 
(Herod.,  4,  14.— Strab.,  588  ) 

Paooopfut,  one  of  the  mott  celebrated  historians 
of  the  Eaatem  empire.  He  was  born  at  Catsarea  in 
Palestine,  and  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  profea- 
aion  of  rhetorician  and  sophist  It  his  been  disputed 
whether  be  was  a  Christian  or  not.  The  indifference 
and  tilence  with  which  ho  passea  over  the  religious 
disputes  that  agitated  the  Church  in  his  day  have 
caused  him  to  be  suspected  of  paganism,  but  it  it 
more  than  probable  that  he  regarded  these  miserable 
quarrels  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
history.  Justin  the  elder  assigned  him  to  Belisarius 
as  hia  secretary  and  counsellor,  with  the  charge  of  ac- 
companying this  general  in  his  several  expeditions. 
Thie  nomination  took  place  a  short  time  previoua  to 
A  D  527,  the  year  when  Justin  died.  Belitariut, 
whom  he  had,  in  consequence  of  tbia  appointment, 
followed  in  his  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dals, tent  him  to  Syracuae,  on  some  business  relative 
to  the  army.  In  556  he  employed  him  usefully  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Subaequently 
to  559  be  waa  named  a  senator,  and  about  562  prefect 
•f  Constantinople,  a  place  which  Justinian  afterward 
took  from  him.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  —In  hit 
Htstory  of  hi*  own  time*  (Tuv  naff  avrov  loropiuv 
fliMJa  6*rii),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  four 
bear  the  title  of  Per*\ca,  and  the  others  that  of  Goth- 
tra.  Procopius  describes  the  wars  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  with  the  Persians,  tho  Vandals,  the  Moors, 
and  the  Goths,  adding  to  the  narrative,  from  time  to 
time,  an  account  of  contemporaneoua  events.  Ac 


ing  to  two  modern  Oriental  scholars,  Procopius 
derived  his  materials  for  an  account  of  Persia  and  Ar- 


ia from  the  Armenian  work  of  the  Bishop  Puzunt 
jut,  who  waa  born  at  Conatantinople,  of  Greek 
parents,  and  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  in  six 
books,  of  which  the  last  four  have  reached  oe.  (CAa- 
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|  han  de  Ctrbied,  and  F.  Martin. —  Recherche*  ntt 
VHtat.  aneienne  de  PArie,  Pari*,  1806,  8vo,  p  294.) 
Procopius  ia  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Anecdota, 
or  secret  history,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empress 
Theodora  are  represented  in  the  most  odious  light. 
Procopius  aasigns  as  a  reason  for  writing  this  last 
work,  that  in  hit  hittory  he  could  not  speak  of  per- 
sons and  things  as  he  wished.  He  waa  the  author  of 
a  third  work,  "On  the  edificee  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian  "  At  an  eyewitneas  of  many  eventa  which 
he  describes,  Procopiut  is  entitled  to  great  attention. 
He  writet  like  one  free  from  all  the  prejudices  of  hia 
age  ;  when,  however,  he  makes  mention  of  the  em- 
peror and  hia  court,  he  appears  entitled  only  to  that 
degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  one  who  writes  on 
der  the  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.  The  works 
of  Procopius  form  part  of  the  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine  historians     (Seholi,  vol.  6,  p.  349,  seqq.) 

Procrustks,  a  famous  robber  of  Attica,  killed  by 
Theseus  near  the  Cephissus.  He  compelled  travel- 
lers to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and,  if  their  length  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  couch,  '  e  lopped  off  as  much  of 
their  limbs  as  would  suffice  to  make  the  length  eqnal. 
I  If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  he  stretched 
them  to  the  requisite  length.  Theseus  proceeded 
against  and  slew  him.  According  to  Plutarch,  hie 
true  name  was  Damastes,  and  Procrustes  was  only  ■ 
surname.  (Plut ,  Vtt.  The*.,  II.)  Pauaaniaa,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been  Polypemon. 
(Pausnn.,  I,  38  ) 

Procuikius,  a  Roman  knight,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem 
as  to  entertain  thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  hie 
son-in-law.  He  is  celebrated  by  Horace  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection  towards  hit  brothers  L  Liciniut  and 
M.  Tercntiua.  They  hid  lost  their  estates  for  tiding 
with  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeiua  thereupon 
generously  shared  hia  own  with  them.  He  was  the 
individual  sent  by  Augustas  to  Cleopttra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  hia  presence.  He  destroyed 
himself  when  suffering  under  a  severe  malady.  (Mo- 
ral,  Od,  2,  2,  6  —  Plm.,  36,  24  ) 

Pnocut-Ds,  I.  Jn.iirs,  *  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulua,  declared  that  he  had  teen  him  in 
appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  be  bad  ordered 
him  to  bid  the  Romans  offer  him  sacrifices  under  the 
name  of  Quirinua,  and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  waa 
dcatined  by  the  gods  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  (Plut  ,  Vtt.  Rom—Lh,  I.  1« ) — II.  A  Ro- 
man elegiac  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  an  imitator  ot 
Callimechua.  (Ep.  ex  Pont.,  4,  16,  81)— III.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandects.  He  ie 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Proculus  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  as  prwtorian  pre- 
fect in  the  reign  of  Otho  (Tacit ,  Hist.,  1,  87.)  He 
gave  name  to  the  legal  party  termed  Procvham. 
(Dig  ,  lib.  1,  lit.  2,  leg.  2.) 

Paocfoin,  a  constellation,  so  called  from  its  rising 
just  before  the  dog-star  ( TlpoKx'uv,  from  rrpo,  "  be- 
fore," "in  front  of"  and  kvuv,  "a  dog");  whence  ite 
Latin  name  of  Ante canit or  Ante-Canem.  (Compare 
Cicero,  If.  D  ,  2.  41—  Plin  ,  18.  28.  and  the 
of  Ideler  on  the  last-cited  authority — f 
p.  283  ) 

Paoniccrs,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Inlia  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  contemporary  with  Democritus  and 
Gorgias  of  Leontmi,  and  a  disciple  of  Protagoras. 
He  flourished  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and  had,  among 
other  disciples,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Theramenet,  and 
Isocrates.  His  countrymen,  after  bestowing  upon 
him  several  public  employments,  had  sent  him.  it 
seems,  as  ambassador  to  Athens,  and  he  was  so  well 
received  here  as  to  be  induced  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  him, 
and  even  with  applauae,  but  not  without  sometimes 
employing  irony,  insinuates,  that  a  desire  of  gam 
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prompted  Prodicus  to  open  this  school,  and,  indeed, 
be  amused  considerable  wealth  by  his  lectures.  Phi- 
loslralus  also  declarea  that  Prodicus  was  fond  of  mon- 
ey. He  used  to  go  from  one  city  to  another  display- 
ing his  eloquence,  and,  though  be  did  it  in  a  mcrce- 
aary  way,  be  nevertheless  bad  great  honoura  paid  to 
him  in  Thebes,  and  atill  greater  in  Lacedcmon.  His 
charge  to  *  pupil  was  fifty  drachmae  The  style  of 
Prodicus  must  have  been  very  eloquent,  since  such 
Dumbers  flocked  to  hesr  him.  although  he  had  a  disa- 
greeable voice.  {Phdostr.,  Vil.  Soph  )  It  is  related 
that  Xenophon,  when  a  prisoner  m  Bo-otta,  being  de- 
•irout  ot  hearing  Prodicus,  procured  the  requisite  had, 
and  wont  and  gratified  his  curiosity.  (I'hilaetr  ,  /  c  ) 
Few  pieces  have  betn  oftener  referred  to  than  that  in 
which  Prodicus  narrated  what  is  termed  "  The  Choice 
Cjf  Hercules."  The  original  is  lost;  but  wc  Lave  the 
substance  of  it  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon  (2,  1, 
31).  Prodicua  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, oo  the  charge  of  corrupting  their  youth.  Sep- 
tus Empiricus  ranks  h:m  among  the  atheists,  and  Ci- 
cero remarks  that  some  of  his  doctrines  were  subver- 
sive of  all  religion.    (Ctc  ,  V  D  ,  I,  ad  fin. — BayU. 

Did*  M.  V  ) 

PhoxtIom,  the  daughters  of  Pruptus,  king  of  Argo- 
Us,  were  three  in  number,  I.ysippe,  Iphinoc,  and  Iphi- 
enassa  Tbey  were  seized  with  insanity  for  contemn- 
ing, according  to  one  account,  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
{Apollod.,  2,  2.—  Euetath.  ad  Od.,  15,  p.  1746.) 
Another  legend  made  them  to  have  been  thua  punished 
for  casting  ridicule  on  Juno  and  her  temple.  {Schol. 
ad  Od.,  15,  225.)  While  under  the  influence  of  their 
phrensy,  the  Prartides  roamed  over  the  plains,  the 
woods,  the  waates  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  fancying 
themselves  changed  into  cows.  (Vwg.,  Eelog.,  5, 48 
—Serv.,  ad  for.  )  Prcetus  thereupon  applied  to  Me- 
lampus lo  cure  his  daughters ;  but  the  soothsayer,  who 
wss  the  first  that  exercised  the  art  of  medicine,  de- 
manded beforehand,  as  a  recompense,  one  third  of  the 
kingdom.  Prcetus  refused.  Thereupon  the  madness 
of  the  maidens  increased,  and  even  extended  to  the 
other  women,  who  killed  their  children,  abandoned 
their  dwellings,  and  fled  to  the  wilds.  The  reluc- 
tance of  Prcetus  was  now  overcome,  and  be  o  fie  red  to 
comply  with  the  lerma  of  Melampus ;  but  the  sooth- 
sayer would  not  now  employ  his  art  without  another 
thud  of  the  realm  being  given  to  his  brother  Bias 
Praetus,  fearing  that  delay  would  only  make  him  ad 

wr.ee  farther  in  his  demand,  consented,  and  Melam-   - — —  — ,  —  

pus  set  about  the  cure.    He  took  a  number  of  the  man  henceforth  became  a  pray  lo  care  and  ^'^J 
ablest  young  men  of  the  place,  and  made  them,  with  love  of 
shouts  and  a  certain  inspired  kind  of  dance,  chase  the  him, 
maidens  from  the  mountains  to  -Sic yon .    In  the  chase, 
Ipbmoe,  the  eldest  of  the  Proelidcs.  died  ;  but  the  olh- 
k  restored  to  sanity  ;  and  Prcetua  gave  them  in 


t cr ward  returned  to  Argolis,  and,  by  mesas  of  Us  fa- 
ther-in-law, be  made  himself  master  of  Tinntaua, 
Slenoboea  bad  accompanied  her  husband  to  Graces, 
and  she  became  by  bim  mother  of  the  Provides,  tad 
of  a  son  called  Mrgapenthcs,  who,  after  his  itihtri 
death,  aucceeded  ou  the  throne  of  Tirynlbes.  (Via 
Stenobora.— ApoUod  .  2.  2  ) 

Prometheus,  a  son  of  Iapetus,  hy  Clymene.  oat  of 
the  Ocesmdes.  He  was  brother  of  Epimttbeus,  Me 
ncelius,  and  Atlas,  and  waa  fabled  to  haw  lurpuut 
all  mankind  in  sagacity.  In  Prometheus  aud  tfts*- 
thcus  are  personified  the  inUlleciusl  vigour  and  weak- 
ness of  man.  In  this  myth,  however,  there  is  grtst 
confusion,  for  its  original  sense  seems  lo  bate  t*te 
lost  very  early,  and  Prometheus  to  have  been  m*ss 
as  a  Titan,  and  the  creator  or  instructor  of  men.  b 
Homer  there  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  Pronietneai 
Hcsiod,  however,  says,  that  when  the  gods  and  nxi 
had  a  controversy  at  Mccone,  Prometheus  took  an  os, 
and",  dividing  it.  put  the  flesh  and  entrails  in  the  aade, 
and.  wrapping  the  bones  up  in  the  inaide  fat,  deioel 
Jupiter  lo  take  which  he  would.  The  god,  tnoajk 
aware  of  the  deceit,  selected  the  bones  and  fat,  aud  » 
revenge  he  withheld  fire  from  man.  But  Pwmelbtsi 
again  deceived  hun,  and,  stealing  ihe  fire  in  t  aollov 
staff  {vupftyt,  ferula),  brought  it  and  gave  il  ts  aaa 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandora  on  earth,  to  deceive  sua  U) 
his  ruin,  and  he  bound  Prometheus  wilh  chains  to  a 
pillar,  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prey  without  ceancf  <* 
bia  liver,  which  grew  every  night  aa  much  as  u  W 
lost  in  ihe  day.  After  a  long  interval  of  lime,  hoe- 
ever  (according  U>  some,  thirty  thousand  yearsk  He> 
cuius  slew  the  eagle  and  freed  the  aufferer.  (5W-* 
Utog*  ad  JEsch  ,  P.  V.,  94.)—  In  this  narraUie  taw 
is  a  combination  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyon  (aiciscdf 
called  Mccone)  with  a  doctrine  of  a  much  higher  ■»• 
ture.  Tbe  former  legend  was  manifestly  devised  » 
account  for  the  cuatom  at  Sicyon,  as  at  Sp»ru.o/#- 
fering  lo  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bones  of  let  w<* 
wrapped  in  the  caul,  instead  of  aome  of  the  ceoKs* 
parts  of  the  flesh  aa  elsewhere.  (  Wtichtr,  TnL,  Jl 
-  Vou.,  Myth.  Br,  vol.  2,  p.  353.  MM.)  Jht  * 
ter  mylh  may  be,  perhaps,  thus  explained.  Tb»  M 
men  lived  in  a  state  of  bliss  on  the  abundant  po- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  spring  waa  perpetual  J" 
the  cold  was  unfelt.  and  they  therefore  needed  sot  W, 
which  Jupiter,  in  kindness,  withheld  from  them.  JW 
the  inquisitive  and  inventive  gemua  (l  a,  PrometaW 
ntroduced  fire,  and  the  arts  which  reauli  from  «,« 


>iod 


marriage  to  Melampus  and  his  brother  Bias.  (Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  413.)  A  fragment  of  Hcsiod, 
cited  by  Eusutnius  (/.  c  ),  describes  the  complaint  of 
the  Proslidea  aa  a  apocics  of  leprosy,  a  malady  often 
followed  by  lusanity.  The  cure  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  the  cutaneous  transpiration  brought  about 
by  the  violent  exercise  to  which  the  daughters  of  Pros 
tus  were  subjected,  and  also  to  their  haviog  been 
to  bathe  after  this  in  the  watera  of  ihe  Anigrus. 
long  after  this  famous  for  their  medical 
virtu.-*  in  healing  the  leprosy.  (Strabo,  533. — Sprtn- 
gel.  Hut.  de  U  Med  ,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  teq .) 

Paatrus,  a  king  of  Argos,  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalca. 
He  waa  twin  brother  to  Acnsiua,  wilh  whom  he  quar- 
relled even  before  their  birth.  This  dissension  be- 
tween the  two  brothers  increased  wilh  their  years. 
After  their  father 'a  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
kingdom  of  Argos  ;  but  the  claims  of  Acrisius  pre- 
vailed, and  Praetua  left  Peloponneaus,  and  retired  lo 

court  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  where  he  married  1  to  them 
called  by  some  Aulea  or  Antiope.    He  af-  | 
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ol  gain,  aod  other  evil  passions  which  ton*"1 
.,  and  which  are  personified  in  the  eagle  tost  W  • 
the  inconsumable  liver  of  Prometheus.   {Midler,  P* 
leg.,  p.  122.  —  Petrontu*.  »f.  Fulgent.,  2,  9) 
word,  we  have  here  a  Grecian  myth  of  tbt  M* 


in,  which  we  shall  find  carried  out  in  that  of  Isa- 
dora.   ( Kid.  Pandora  )— The  eiinple  narratite  si  b> 
wss,  as  usual,  expanded  by  later  wnu»  ** 


Mount  Caucasus  was  fixed  upon  aa  tbe  place  of  ft* 
metheua'  punishment.    The  pragraatisers  also  tip-'* 
ed  tbe  mylh  after  ibeir  own  fashion  Promeibru»vM» 
they  say,  a  king  of  the  Scylhiana,  and  hi*  coa^T 
was  wasted  by  a  river  named  Eagle  {'hi rxkX  •h0* 
inundations  when  be  was  uosble  to  prevent,  bu  « 
jects  Uid  him  in  chains.    But  Heicule*.  coming  tw> 
er,  opined  a  passage  for  the  Eagle  into  iktl** 
thus  freed  tbe  captive  monarch.  {Apoll. 
1248.)— The  name  of  Promelbeus  led  to  bu  <*"f 
viewed  aa  the  bestower  of  all  knowledge  on  "J"1"": 
{&ech.,  Prom.  Vtnct.,  442.  ,eq.-li.  **! 
A  philosophies!  myth,  in  Plalo,  says  ihsi  «"  fj" 
formed  man  and  other  animals  of  clay  and  fire  «' 
tbe  earth,  and  then  committed  to  Prometheus  a* 
brother  the  task  of  distributing  powers  and  q»» 
Epiuielbeua  prayed  lo  be  »HcwJd  ^  ^ 
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came  to  surrey  the  work,  he  found  that  the  silly  Epi- 
metheua  had  abundantly  furnished  the  inferior  annuals, 
while  man  was  left  naked  and  helpless.    As  the  day 
for  their  emerging  from  the  earth  was  at  hand,  Pro- 
metheus was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.    At  length,  as  the 
only  remedy,  he  stole  fire,  and  with  it  the  artist- skill 
of  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  aud  gave  it  to  man.    He  was 
also  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  human  race.  An- 
other legend  said,  that  all  mankind  having  perished  in 
Deucalion's  flood,  Jupiter  directed  Prometheus  and 
Minerva  to  make  images  <>!  clay,  on  which  he  caused 
the  winds  to  blow,  and  thus  pave  them  life.  (Etym. 
Mag  ,  et  Steph.  By:.,  m.  v.  'Ikqviov.)    A  third  said, 
thai  Prometheus  had  formed  a  man  of  clay,  and  Mi- 
nerva, beholding  it,  offered  him  her  aid  in  procuring 
anything  in  heaven  that  might  contribute  to  its  per- 
fection.   Prometheus  said,  that  he  could  noi  tell  what 
there  might  be  in  heaven  suitable  for  his  purpose,  un- 
less he  could  go  thither  snd  judge  for  himself.  The 
goddess  then  bore  him  to  heaven  in  her  sevenfold 
shield,  and  there,  seeing  everything  snimated  by  the 
celestial  heal,  he  secretly  applied  his  ferula  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  thua  stole  some  of  the 
fire,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  his  man, 
and  thus  animated  linn.    Jupiter,  to  punish  Promethe- 
us, bound  him,  and  appointed  a  vulture  to  prey  upon 
his  liver,  and  the  incensed  gods  sent  fevers  and  oth- 
er diseases  among  men.     (Apollvd ,  1,  7,  I.  —  Or  id. 
Met ,  I,  83.  —  Herat.,  Od.,  1,  3,  29.  teq.—Sert.  ad 
Virg.,  Eel  of*  ,  6.  42.)  —  On  the  story  of  Prometheus 
has  been  founded  the  following  very  pretty  fsble : 
When  Prometheus  had  stolen  tire  from  heaven  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  to 
betray  him  to  Jupiter.    For  their  treachery,  they  got 
in  reward  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of  old  age ;  but, 
not  duly  considering  the  value  of  the  gift,  instead  of 
carrying  it  themselves,  they  put  it  on  the  back  of  an 
ass.  and  let  him  trot  on  before  them.    It  was  sum- 
mer-time, and  the  ass,  quite  overcome  by  thirst,  went 
up  to  a  fountain  to  drink  ;  but  a  snake  forbade  all  ap- 
proach.   The  ass,  ready  to  faint,  most  earnestly  im- 
plored relief.     The  cunning  snake,  who  knew  the 
value  of  the  burden  which  the  ass  bore,  demanded  it 
as  the  price  of  access  to  the  fount.    The  ass  was 
forced  to  comply,  and  the  snake  obtained  possession 
of  the  gut  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  of 
his  art,  he  got  the  thirst  of  the  ass.    Hence  it  is  that 
the  snake,  by  casting  his  skin  annually,  renews  his 
youth,  while  msn  is  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
evils  of  old  age.    The  malignant  snakes,  moreover, 
when  they  have  an  opportunity,  communicate  their 
thirst  to  mankind  by  biting  them.    (.Elian.  Mat  An  , 
6,  51—  Nxcander,  Tker  ,  340,  ieq  —  SeJiol..  ad  loc.) 
— The  wife  of  Prometheus  was  Pandora  (Hesiod,  ap. 
Sekol.  ad  Apoll.  Khod  ,  3,  1086),  or  Clymene  (Schot. 
ad  Od  ,  10,  2),  or  Hesione  (Mteh.,  Pram.  Vinet., 
560),  or  Asia  (Herod.,  4.  45).    His  only  child  was 
Deucalion     (Ketghtlry's  Mythology,  p.  £88,  aeqq.)— 
Rosenmiilicr  sees  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  a  resem- 
blance to  the  scripture  account  of  the  fall     (Roaenm  , 
ad  Gen.,  8,  7  —  Schut:,  Eicurn.  1,  ad  Prom.  Vinet 
—  Buttmann,  Muthologxta,  vol.  I,  p.  60.)    Others  rar- 
rv  this  theory  still  farther,  and  in  the  combined  fables 
of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Pandora,  discover  an 
analogy,  not  only  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer.     (Compare  Home'*  Intro- 
duction, vol.  1,  p  163,  Am.  ed.)    Nay,  some  of  the 
early  fathers  even  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a 
resemblance  between  Prometheus  and  our  Saviour. 
( .WW:.  Emus  .  ubi  *upra  )    Another  solution  of 
this  myth  refers  it  to  the  overthrow  of  some  early  re- 
ligious system  in  Greece.    Ttot7.es,  in  his  scholia  on 
Lycophron  (v.  1191).  relates,  that  Ophion,  aud  Euryn- 
dane,  daughter  of  Occanus,  reigned  over  the  gods 
previous  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.    Saturn  overthrew 
Ophion.  and  Rhea  overcame  Eurynomo  in  wrestling, 


and  they  hurled  them  both  to  Tartarus.  Prometheus 

conquered  by  Jove  is  thought  to  be  a  tradition  of  a 
similar  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monumeut  at  Athens, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Aca- 
demia,  fully  testi6ed,  if  we  believe  the  srholiaat  to 
Sophocles  ((Ed.  Vol,  57),  the  priority  of  the  Titan 
Prometheus  to  the  Homeric  Vulcan.  Prometheus 
aud  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  and  the  former, 
as  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  in  his 
hand  (o/iiv  llpafinOeve,  npuroe  tai  iroeoforepoe,  tv  dtf- 
id  oKtinrpov  f^wv,  6  6i  'Hfatoroc  vt'or  nai  Aivripoty 
Compare  Constant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  316. 
Kruae  adopts  the  aame  opinion,  and  makes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelaagi  on 
Olympus  (the  fabled  seat  of  Jove),  and  some  primitive 
race  occupying  the  region  of  Mount  Othrya,  the  latter 
of  whom  were  conquered,  and  compelled  to  wander 
from  their  previous  settlements  towards  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus.    (Krute,  Hellat,  vol.  1,  p.  471.) 

PaoNAPiDas,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  reputed  preceptor  of  Homer  (Diod. 
Sic,  3,  68.— Fabrte.,  Biol.  Gr.f  vol  1,  p  27  ) 

Phd.nl  ua.  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
over  mamages.    (  Kid.  Juno.) 

pRor-EB-rius,  Sextus  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
elegiac  poet,  born  in  Cinbria  on  the  confines  of  Etru- 
ire.  Seven  towns  of  the  L'mbrian  territory  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  binhplace  of 
Propertiua.  From  the  poet's  own  account,  Mevania 
(the  modem  Bevagna)  appears  to  prefer  the  strongest 
claims  on  this  head  (4,  1,  121).  The  lime  of  Proper- 
tius'  birth  hss  also  been  made  a  aubject  of  controversy, 
being  placed  by  some  writers  as  early  aa  696  A.U.C, 
and  by  others  as  late  as  705.  From  the  import  of 
eight  lines  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  elegies  (4,  1,  123), 
which  refer  to  himself,  the  year  of  his  birth  may  be 
most  safely  placed  between  these  periods,  and  no  great 
error  will  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  fixed  in  the 
year  700  In  theso  verses  we  are  told  that  his  father 
died  prematurely,  while  Propertius  was  yet  young,  and 
that  his  inheritance,  about  the  same  time,  was  divided 
among  the  soldiery — Propertius  was  descended  of  an 
equestnan  family  of  considerable  possessions.  But, 
his  father  having  espoused  the  side  of  the  consul  Luciua 
Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  in  the  dissensions 
that  arose  with  Octavius,  he  was  made  prisoner  on  the 
capture  of  Perugia,  and  slain  at  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Juliua  Cesar.  About  these  statementa 
there  exists,  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  While 
Propertiua  was  yet  in  his  boyhood,  the  chief  part  ol 
his  inheritance,  like  that  of  Tibulius,  was  divided,  aa 
we  have  seen,  among  the  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs. 
With  the  view  of  re-establishing  his  fortune,  b*  weal 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  thus* 
studies  which  might  qualify  him  lo  shine  as  a  patron 
in  the  Forum,  lie  soon,  however,  relinquished  thw 
pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  ike  Muses. 
His  early  proficiency  in  poetry,  his  learning  and  agrees 
able  manners,  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Gal- 
lus,  of  the  poet  Poulicus  Bassus,  and  of  Ovid,  who 
frequently  attended  the  private  recital  of  hia  elegiea. 
These  productions  appear  lo  have  been  written  about 
the  year  730.  In  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  books, 
our  poet  gives  Octavius  Caisar  the  name  of  Augustus, 
which  was  first  bestowed  on  him  in  727.  In  the  third 
book  be  alludes  to  the  death  of  Marcellus,  who  died 
in  730.  Farther,  in  the  last  elegy  of  the  second  book, 
he  speaks  of  Virgil  as  still  alive,  and  of  his  JEneid  as 
a  work  which  was  in  progress,  and  of  which  the  high- 
est expectations  had  been  formed.  Now  Virgil  com- 
menced hia  jEncid  in  724,  and  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  730,  in  which  year  he  read  three  books  ol 
it  to  Augustus  and  hia  sister  Oclavia.  Virgil  sur- 
vived till  the  year  734,  and  the  .Eneid  was  published 
immediately  after  hia  death. — The  first  appearance  of 
the  elegies  attracted  the  notice  of  Maecenas,  who  av 
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■tgned  Properties  •  bouse  in  his  own  gardens  on  the 
Esqntline  Hill.  He  also  procured  Tor  him  the  patron- 
ise of  Volcatius  Tullus,  who  was  consul  with  Augus- 
tus in  the  year  721,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
si  scenes,  tbe  general  protector  of  learning  and  the 
arts.  It  appears  that  the  patrons  of  those  days  teased 
their  dependant  poets  with  pressing  solicitations  to 
accompany  them  on  military  expeditions  and  embas- 
sies. An  invitation  of  this  sort  from  Tullus,  request- 
ing Propertius  to  attend  him  lo  Egypt  and  Aaia  Minor, 
teems  to  have  been  declined  (lib.  1,  el.  6).  But  it 
would  appear  that  be  at  length  undertook  a  journey 
to  Athens,  probably  as  a  follower  of  Maecenas,  when 
he  attended  Augustus  in  his  progress  through  Greece 
(8.  21 ).  little  farther  is  known  concerning  the  events 
of  his  life,  and  even  the  precise  period  of  bis  death 
is  uncertain.  He  was  alive  in  736.  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on  celibacy. 
His  death  ts  generally  placed  about  the  year  740, 
when  be  bad  not  exceeded  the  age  of  40.  Bui  there 
seems  no  sufficient  proof  that  he  died  earlier  than  760, 
st  which  time  Ovid, during  his  banishment,  wrote  an  el- 
egy, where  he  speaks  of  bim  as  deceased.— The  whole 
life  of  Proj»ertins  was  devoted  to  female  attachments. 
He  was  first  enticed,  in  early  youth,  by  Lycinoa,  an 
i ;  but  subsequently  Cynthia  became  the 
object  of  his  affections.  The  lady 
whom*  he  has  celebrated  under  this  name  wss  the 
laughter  of  the  poet  Hostius,  and  her  real  name  was 
Hostia  (3,  13).  This  fascinating  object  of  his  ruling 
ind  permanent  attachment  had  received  an  education 
equal  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  ladies 
of  the  day.  She  was  skilled  in  music,  poetry,  and 
every  other  accomplishment  calculated  to  make  an  im-  j 
presston  on  a  youthful  and  susceptible  mind.  But  with 
all  these  advantages,  ahe  shared  no  small  portion  of  the 
artifice  and  extravagance  which  characterized  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  Roman  fair  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. Hence  our  poet  was  the  constant  sport  of  tbe 
varying  humours  of  his  Cynthia.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing occssionsl  jea busies  and  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 
the  poet  was  about  thirty  years  of  age),  continued  to 
be  bis  reigning  passion,  end  tbe  chief  theme  of  bis  el- 
egies.— These  productions,  which  are  nearly  one  hnn- 
dred  in  number,  are  divided  into  four  books.  The 
first  book  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  love  for  Cynthia.  In  the  secoud  and 
third  books,  also,  she  is  still  his  principal  theme,  but 
hie  strain  becomes  moral  and  didactic.  He  now  de- 
claims against  the  extravagance  of  his  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxnty,  which,  in  his  time,  dishon- 
oured the  Roman  fair,  and  which  be  beautifully  con- 
trasts with  the  simple  manners  of  a  distant  period,  con- 
cluding with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  i 
accelerated  by  its  own  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  per- 
nicious thirst  of  gold.  The  elegies  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  were  not  made  public  till  after  the  death  of  tbe 
poet,  are  entirely  of  a  different  description  from  those 
by  which  they  are  preceded.  They  are  chiefly  heroi- 
cs! and  didactic,  comprehending  the  praises  of  Augus- 
ta*, and  long  narrations  drawn  from  Roman  fable  and 
Italian  antiquities.  —  In  point  of  general  composition, 
the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  almost  perfect.  He  flour- 
ished at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  in  which  style  had 
attained  its  greatest  purity.  He  lived  in  the  society 
of  Gallue,  Ovid,  and  Maecenas,  and  under  the  away 
of  a  prince  whose  greatest  boast  was  the  protection  of 
learning  snd  genius.  The  patronage  and  society  be 
enjoyed  communicated  to  his  writings  a  degree  of  taste 
and  politeness,  which  they  might  not  have  attained 
bad  be  lived  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  court  of  Augustus.  Even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  his  works  may  convince  ua  that  he  was  an  exten- 
sive reader,  and  hie  learning  had  supplied  him  with 
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such  numerous  topics  of  allusion  and 
it  seduced  him  into  what  baa  justly  been  considered  as 
his  chief  fault.  Whatever  is  pleasing  or  natural  in  bis 
elegies,  be  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  history  and 
fable ;  and  it  is  this  injudicious  and  ill-timed  pedantry 
that,  pervading,  as  it  does,  almost  all  tbe  elegies  of 
Propertius,  renders  them  often  fatiguing,  perplexing, 
and  obscure.  Tbe  adoption  of  this  style  of  writing 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  Properties' 
study  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors.  None  of 
the  Latin  poets  bad  so  sedulously  studied  tbe  Alexaa- 
drcan  writers,  or  so  closely  formed  on  them  their  stylo 
and  sentiments.  The  great  objects  of  his  tmitatiea 
were  Callimacbus  and  Philetaa,  tbe  latter  tbe  pieces* 
tor  of  Ptolemy  Philsdelpbus.— In  this  respect  Proper- 
tiua  is  totally  different  from  Tt  bull  us,  with  whom  be 
has  been  so  frequently  compered.  Tbe  writings  of  TV 
bullus  breathe  a  native  freshness,  a  simplicity  and  pu- 
rity which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  the  profu- 
sion of  obscure  mythological  fables  by  which  the  ele- 
gies of  Propertius  are  entangled  and  darkened.  Is 
consequence  of  this  learned  imitation  of  tbe  Greeks, 
there  is  an  appearance  of  labour  and  display  in  moat  of 
the  elegies  of  Propertius,  and  he  has  always  the  sir  of 
what  has  been  called  an  ambitious  writer.  TibuUss 
is  a  poet,  and  in  lore  ;  his.  successor  ts  more  of  an  au- 
thor. The  love  of  Propertius  partook  more  of  tem- 
perament and  less  of  sentiment  than  the  passion  of 
Tibulius  Proportiua  often  thought  wbst  he  should 
write  ;  Tibulius  alwaya  wrote  what  be  thought. — Be- 
fore closing  this  article,  we  may  remark,  that  one  pe- 
culiarity distinguishes  tbe  versification  of  Propeitios 
from  that  of  all  the  other  Latin  poets ;  his  pentame- 
ter* often  terminate  in  a  polysyllable,  while  those  of 
Tibulius  and  Ovid  end  almost  always  in  a  word  of  ts*s 
syllables,  forming  at  one  lime  an  iambus,  at  another  a 
pyrrbic.  Crilica  are  not  agreed  whether  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  Propertna, 
It  is  certain,  however,  thai  the  plan  pursued  by  TimI- 
los  and  Ovid  is  far  more  conducive  to  harmony.'  ( £ha» 
iop'a  Rvman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  316,  are? — Srkmt, 
Hint.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  1,  p.  334,  aeo?.)—  Tbe  bestraV 
lions  of  Propertius  are,  that  of  Broockhuaius,  .4 star., 
1727,  4tn  ;  that  of  Vulptus,  Palav.,  1765, 2  vols.  4to; 
that  of  JJurrnotiTi,  Traj  ad  liken  ,  1780,  4 to  ;  that  of 
Lachmanu,  Lips  ,  1816,  8vo ;  and  that  forming  p*rt 
of  the  collection  of  Lcmaire,  Paris,  1832,  8 to.  *. 

Psopoittis,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  ni- 
nor  basin  which  lies  between  the  i£geaa  and  Eciine, 
and  communicates  with  those  seas  by  means  of  lass 
narrow  atrails,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  Herods- 
tus  estimates  its  breadth  at  500  stadia,  and  ita  IrofB 
at  1400.  (Herod.,  4, 85.)  Modern  navigators  iwl jo 
about  120  miles  from  one  strait  to  another  ;  while  its 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  European  to  the  Asiatic 
coast,  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  It  received  its  ancient 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  its  lying  in  front  of,  OX 
before  the  Pontua  Euxinus  (irno  ITovtov).  The  mod- 
em appellation  ia  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  the  mod- 
ern name  of  tbe  island  Proconnesus.  (.VrsW,  1,  IS, 
— Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1.  p.  34.)  As  regards 
the  probable  formation  of  the  Propontis,  md.  Mediter- 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyanesj. 

PaoasRFiwa,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Persephone  (Utpoe+bvn)  The  lege  rid 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  presents  the  double 
idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  power,  and  hence 
she  is  styled,  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns  (29,  15), 
Curt  nai  Quvaroc  pawn  oVsroic  iroAvporfatf-  Oo 
the  same  association  of  ideas  was  founded  the  coriooa 
belief  which  ranked  Venus  among  the  Pare*  or  Fates*. 
(Compare  Pauean.,  1,  10  — Hem.  end  Crnuer, 
Brttft  Other  Homer,  dtc .,  p.  38)  Wilford  endeavours 
to  prove  that  tbe  name  Proterpina  (nepoesW*)  is  of 
But  this,  like  many  other  ofhisOri- 
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ed  ^  SSSft: iS  rrembe,red  on]y  to  *  «>"d«nn- 
eo.    (Amuuk  Rttearchfs,  vol.  5,  p.  298  )     On  ih. 

ter  of  Mother  Earth,  and  «  person.fic.t.on  of  the  corn 

dcr  Up    p.  201.  Mf.)    Reg.rded,  however 
the  queen  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus,  the  S! 
**  mean  L.gki.deMiro^r,  the  fir.t  pin  ofThe  name 
being  .km  to  m*,  and  to  ^  J£  ,ne  J"* 

■».d  Per.eua.  ^  ^ 

The  PerscphtJt*  of  the  Dr.mal.st.  .eem.  to  be  o  l 
a  corrupt.00  of  P,r,epW,  .nd  the  ..me  rem.*  may 

Condemn,    It  L4"n  V°«-  «  f«hn 

condemning  the  etymology  given  by  Arnobiu.  : 
MM  f-W  ../«      lucem  pro,erpantt  cognomiHat 

""/rr"1      Mr«o6.,3,p  119.)  According 

l*f2r  °' fire  -"PPO-*  to  pervade  the  earth.  which 
held  to  be  at  once  the  cau.e  .nd  effect  of  ertditv 
•nd  de.truct.on.  a.  be.ng  .t  once  the  cau.e  a tul  effect 
of  fermentation,  from  which  both  proceed.  Sfc32 
Inouiry,  117-Cl,,.  Jaurn  ,  vol" 25.  p  39./ 

derV^T'V  G/en  P*"10'^-  •  naltve  of  Ab- 
oera,  and  disciple  of  Democmu..  I„  hi.  vouth  h.. 
poverty  obliged  h,m  to  perform  the  J^jBE?£ 
porter,  and  he  wa.  frequently  employed  ,n  carry,™ 
og,  of  wood  from  the  ne.ghbounn£  field,  of  Abder. 

toward,  the  cty  under  one  of  the.c  load.,  he  w..  met 
by  Dcmocr.tu..  who  w..  p.rticul.rly  .truck  with  he 
neatne..  and  regularity  of  the  bundle.    De..n,,c  him 

12?  re,t  b,mt*lf<  D™ocr,ius  ex.mi,  ed  Vo^ 
closely  the  .tructure  of  the  load,  and  found  that  it  w." 
put  together  w,,h  mathematical  ei.ctnc.s  On  thm 
be  ,„v„ed  the  youth  to  follow  h.in.  .nd.  taW  J.  l! 

^""Jr"5'  «"n  «t  hi.  ow„gexTrJe 

•nd  taught  him  ph.lo.ophy.    Prot.gora.  afterw.  d7c! 
jutted  reputation  at  Athen.,  among  the  sophist,,  Tor 
hi.  eloquence  .nd  .mong  the  philosopher,  for  h,.  wi, 
dom     Hi.  public  lecture,  were  much  frequented  "n  , 

mo.^  .  rJn',ny  d,*C|,ple••  ([°m  Wh°m  h«  ««,ved  the 
moet  liberal  reward.,  .o  th.t.  a.  p|.lo  relate,  he  be 

came  exceedingly  nch.    At  length,  however  he  brouX 

leeching  doctnne.  favourable  to  imp.etv  Hi.  L„ 
t«ng.  were  ordered  to  be  d,li„e„t|y  collected  by  £• 
common  Crier  .nd  burned  in  the  marketplace,  .nd  he 
h.m«Jf  w..  ban.aned  from  Att.ca.  He  wrote  many 
ETVCS  J*"'  mct-Phy3.«.  ethic,  and  politic, 
none  of  wh.ch  are  at  present  exunt.  After  having 
lived  many  year,  ,n  Ep.ru..  he  w..  lost  by  .e,  on  hi! 

P0ro.*£o!r°m  r"  C°XUy  1°  S,C''^  71,8  of 
™  £T'    l    '  V  b<N,n  ditcorered.  .p- 

pear  to  have  leaned  towards  Kep«lci.m.  (EnJUfd's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol  I.  p.  432.  seog  * 

Photi.iUu^  a  king  of  pm  of  Thesaaly.  «,„  0f 
Iphtclu..  or.gin.lly  died  lol.u..  gr.„d.o„  o 
ct...  end  brother  to  Alc.mede.  the  mother  of  Ja.on 
Me  rn.rr.ed  Laod.mu.  the  daughter  of  Ac.tu.  .nd 
jmme  t.me  after,  departed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gre«k. 
for  the  Trojan  war.    He  was  the  fir.t  of  the  Greeks 
who  .et  foot  on  tbe  Trojan  ahore.  ,n,l  w.s  k.Med  m  1 
«-»„..  be  Ijad  le.H  from  hi.  .h,p.    Homer  ha.  n" ! 
mentioned  the  person  who  slew  h.m     His  wife  LW 
d*rn,.  de.tro,ed  hewlf  *hen  .he  heard  of  hi,  de.th  ! 
■  r  i""1,'* J,  P'O'Mdau.  ha.  received  the  patro- 

nym,< :  of   hybxadt,.  either  be«u.e  he  wa.  descended  , 
from  Phv Ueu,  or  oecau.*  he  w.,  a  n.t.ve  of  Phyl.ce 
(Horn    It  ,  2.  698  -  Or,,/.  M(l  ,  ,2.  fah  .  ,._^Cre- 
13  —Propcrt.,  I,  19  -Hygm  ,  fab  ,  103  ) 

P«OT«i;.,  a  aea-de.ty,  .on  of  Occanu.  and  Tcthy. 

fourth  book  of  the  Ody..ey  Homer  mtroduce.  thi!  1 
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"•-god.    He  .tyle.  him,  like  Nercu.  and  Phorcva.  a 

tun,  and  the  .crv.nt  of  Neptune  {04   5  3851  *L 

that  hi.  taak  wa.  keen,,,;  ,he  .e.I.'or  .7.  . 
(Od    f.  An  \    u  l  ine  °r  .eacalvea 

he  'L  Uhe"  wmd-bound 

toe  ul.nd  of  Ph.ro.,  off  the  coa.t  of  Egypt,  and  he 
3  i       crew  were  auffenng  from  *.nt  of  fooTEr 
dothea.  the  d.ughter  of  Proteus,  .cco.ted  hiT'.nd 

.ndf^e  of11;"1''  £H  '° 
gygy*  3  co'nP-n'on.  in  them  ;  and  when  Pro- 

£2  .  n.27'  C°me  "P  0ut  of  ,he  —  -nd  go  to 

«  eep  amid  hi.  herd.,  to  .eize  and  hold  him  till  hedi. 
closed  «,me  mean,  of  rehef  from  their  pSZSjSS 

K  K  h'f  h°.rd''  mnd  ,hen  ,ar  do^n  to  re.t 

The  hero  ...,ed  him,  an«f  the  god  turned' 

h.m^lf  ,„lo  .  |lon>  ,  K  WJJJ 

J'"1  *  21  At  length.  ESQ  he  could  nTe*.*  ' 
he  re9Um^  h,  fofjn  e«.p. 

ulaHv  notjTe°  h    K*,tU"       °f  h"  fr,C^M,••  S«5 

finedPtoV  lhil  h"  °Wn  ,bode       no'  «n- 

STtHJ!  rC°!9'  °f  ^P1-    Hon,er  do«  not  name 

he  V    Thco80,n^  Apollodoru.  make,  h.m 

m^rSr  tP  'ne'  'nd  Eu"H"  would  aeem  to 
I  «*  .15)  I  how  who  embraced  the  theory  of  rt  ,,re 
•emmg  the  god.  ..  having  been  or.g.n.lly  me  e  ne„ 
~.d  that  Proteu.  wa.  .  gL  o(  E  J  ;  aTKaS 
nan  pr,e.t.  told  how  he  detainee I  Helen  when  ffri. 
«M  driven  to  Egypt,  ,rid  g,Ve  him  an  image  or  5Z 
ft2^*t££3  then  rctored  her  to^enel.u  . 
{hcghlUy  m  Mythology,  p.  24«,  «y  )    'l  he  n.tne  of 

creuzer  to  coqeider  him  aa  reprewnting  the  vanou. 

ST^Jiffi  'r"Hd  by  lh'  P^''-e  m.  te  (; 
^•7  ^poroyovor).  the  .ub.t.nre  itself  rem.inin,  .1 
way.  the  ..me.    C%»43S  vol  |.  p.  425  )  g 

on  i  ofT""'  *  Very  e,ninet,l  P"n'«  .nd  .Liu.rf 
one  of  the  contomporerie.  of  Apellc.    He  S 

bowevrr.  to  have  .urvived  the  litter  art,.,,  ££3 
"Tfai  'n  .O'."np.  .19.  whe'n  Rhoje. 
was  besieged  by  Dtmelr.u.     Meyer  (Hut.  Art  I 
180)  conjectures,  with  con.ider.ble  prol  abihtv  th.Vhe 
wa.  bor„  .bout  Olymp.  104     Protoge'e.  £ , 

Sulk!  .f 'Jr^,,•  \C'rV'n  Cily'  8ubJ'ct »°  lhe  5Sdk5 
ihu  m  ?        m!  e'  h7  to  H  born  3  X.n^ 

Pressure  I?*-  efl°n>  Were  'n,de  8 

Pressure  of  very  cor.tr.cted  mean..    Who  hi.  m.J 

o  W8M  'Vunknown  ;  .nd  nece..ity  for  a  lont  !£ 

«  neT  f  h'm,  l°  rPu'°y  hU  'b',,li"  °"  to- 
gether unworthy  of  them.    Compelled  to  p.,nt  or.™ 

CnTfJ^E  °r  h"  hfe  w,lhout  'he  gift,  of  for 
tune,  and  without  any  marked  rcpuLt.on     Hi.  talenL 

•Lcle.  and I  po.„bly  the  generou,  aid  of  Apelle7m.f 
have  contributed  to  hcten  th.s  result;  for  P«he  l.tTeV 
on  perce.vmg  that  the  paintings  of  Protogene.  wem 

I  the  RhJ0"^1  tf,Cr1n0r  hdd  '»  mucb  e>*Zln7r 
|  the  Rhod..,^  ,.  ...d  ,o  have  purchased  «,me  □ 

•t  the  hlgh  price  of  fifty  LltBL,  and  to  have  ope^lv 

declared  that  he  .n.ended  to  .ell  them  .g.,n  fo7h{ 

ength  the  eye.  of  hi.  contempomric.  .nd  ProToKonc 
7  3?  3  Pmo     P'-ny  tell,  a  very  ple^mg;^ 

to  RCoie.  "i  Pr0p-0gene,  The  fw'»"  h.v,nggcome 
to  Rhode.,  where  Protogene.  wa.  re.id.ng.  p.,d I  ,  S 

perm,..mrn,•froU,•  "2  'Un*  bim  41  homc  obt"^ 
perml.,,on  from  a  dome.t.c  in  waiting,  to  enter  the 

^"on  tiwPaml7    r,ndin«  Here  '          of  c.nv,M 

if/hi  /  32  f°r  the  'rti,t'»  P^'  hc  drew  "P«n 
M  a  Ime  (accord.ng  to  wme,  .  figure  in  outl.nc)  wuh 
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PROTOGENES. 

wondcnui  precision,  arm  inrn  rcurcu  wimom  Disclo- 
sing hi*  name.  Protogenes,  on  returning  home,  and 
discovering  what  had  been  done,  exclaimed  that  Apel- 
les  alone  could  have  executed  aoch  a  sketch.  Still, 
however,  he  drew  another  himself,  a  line  more  perfect 
than  that  of  A  pedes,  and  left  directions  with  hia  do- 
mestic, that,  when  the  stranger  should  call  again,  he 
should  he  shown  wh«t  had  been  done  by  htm.  Apel- 
les came  accordingly,  and  perceiving  that  hia  line  had 
been  eici-lled  by  Protogenes,  drew  a  third  one  still 
more  perfect  than  the  other  two,  and  cutting  both. 
Protogenes  now  confessed  himself  vanquished ;  he 
ran  to  the  harbour,  sought  for  Apelles.  and  the  two  ar- 
tista  became  the  warmest  friends.  (Consult,  as  re- 
gard* the  question  whether  the  story  refers  to  a  mere 
number  of  separate  lines  having  been  drawn  on  tins 
occasion,  or  to  entire  outlines,  the  remarks  of  CJuatre- 
mere  de  Quincy.  Mem.  it  rinsttt  ,  vol  7  —  Journ 
4a  Sat,  .4»a/,  1823,  p.  219  —  Mngann  Emydop., 
vol,  4,  p.  153.  407  )  The  canvass  containing 
this  famous  trial  of  skill  became  highly  prized,  and  at 
•  later  day  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Osars  at 
Rome,  ft  w«a  destroyed  by  a  conflagration,  together 
with  the  edifice  itself.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
•even  years  in  finishing  a  picture  of  la tysus,  a  cele- 
brated huntsman,  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  the  founder  of  Rhodes.  During  all  this 
time  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lupines  and  water, 
thinking  that  such  aliments  would  leave  him  greater 
flights  of  fancy  ;  but  all  this  did  not  seem  to  matte  him 
more  successful  in  the  perfection  of  his  pictore.  He 
was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  mouth  ;  but  this  he  never  could  do  with 
satisfaction  to  himself;  arid,  when  all  his  labours  seem- 
ed to  be  without  success,  he  threw  his  sponge  upon 
the  piece  in  a  fit  of  anger.  Chance  alone  brought  to 
perfection  what  the  labours  of  art  could  not  accom- 
plish :  the  (all  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repre- 
sented the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  in  the  most 
perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  was  univer- 
sally admired.  The  same  story  ia  told  of  Ncalces 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  horse  .  and  probably  one 
of  these  anecdotes  has  been  copied  from  the  other 
According  to  Pliny,  Protogenes  painted  this  picture 
with  four  layers  of  colours,  in  such  a  way,  that,  when 
One  was  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  layer  un- 
derneath would  reproduce  the  piece  in  all  its  original 
freshness  and  beauty.  The  account  appears  a  diffi- 
cult one  to  comprehend.  Apelles,  on  seeing  this  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  is  said  to  have  broken  out  into 
loud  expressions  of  admiration ;  bat  what  consoled 
him  was  the  reflection  that  his  own  pieces  surpaascd 
of  Protogenes  in  grace.    When  Demetrius  be- 


sieged Rhodes,  he  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
city,  which  might  have  made  him  master  of  the  whole, 
because  he  was  informed  thsl  this  part  contained  some 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Pro- 
togenes himself  occupied,  during  the  siege,  a  house  in 
the  suburbs,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines  ; 
and  when  Demetrius  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
feeling  of  security  which  the  painter  displayed,  the  lat- 
ter replied,  *'  I  know  very  well  that  Demetrius  is  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Rhodians,  not  upon  the  arts."  The 
prince  thereupon,  for  greater  safety,  posted  a  guard 
■round  his  dwelling.— -During  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
■ketches  snd  designs  of  Protogenes  were  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  which  were  regarded  as  models  of  the  beau  ideal. 
His  picture  of  Ialysus  was  brought  from  Greece,  and 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  capital, 
where  it  perished  in  a  conflagration. — Protogenes  was 
also  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  several  statues 
in  bronxe.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  two  works,  on 
painting  and  on  figures.  (P/in.,  35,  10,  38.)— The 
talents  of  Protogenes  were  not  so  fertile  as  those  of 
many  artists,  a  circumstance  to  be  ascribed  to  hia  mi- 
nute and  scrapulous  care.    This  is  the  quality  which 
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Vfnmuiian  mentions  as  ms  great 
Peuoniua  likewise  observes,  that  his  outlines  vied 
ac curacy  with  tiie  works  of  nature  themselves. 

fif. ,  1*.  10  —Perron.,  Smi.,  84.) 

Paoximts,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  coeamsnders  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  snny  of  Cyrus  the  younger 
He  wss  put  to  death  with  hu  fellow-commanders  by 
Artaxerxes.  Proxenus  was  the  one  who  induced 
Xenophon  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  Cyras,  and,  alter 
the  death  of  Proxenus.  Xenophon  was  cbosen  to  i 
his  place.    ( Anab  ,  1,  1,  11—  Ibtd  ,  2,  6,  1.  dec  ) 

PauDKNTfps,  AuislIvs  Clkbtirs,  a  Latta  poet, 
who  flourished  sbout  A.D.  392.  He  was  born  at  CssV 
agurrts  (Calakorra),  or,  according  to  a 
opinion,  at  Caraaraogusu  (Saragossa)  (Ate. 
BM.  Vet  /ft**  ,  2,  10,  p.  218.  ffff  aWMH 
de  Predentin,  flic..  Wrattslmv.,  1823,  4  to,  p  3,  srff  ) 
Some  particulars  of  his  life  are  given  in  the  poetical 
preface,  appended  to  one  of  hu  worts  (KobS^rpov* 
Lxhtr),  from  which  we  I  earn,  that,  according  to  taw 
custom  of  his  time,  he  first  attended  the  schools  of 
rhetoric,  and  then  followed  the  profession  of  sn  adva- 
cate,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  scqntred  considera- 
ble reputation,  as  he  was  twice  appointed  Prmjtttn 
Vrbit,  but  over  what  places  is  not  mentioned.  Hs 
was.  after  this,  elected  to  s  still  higher  office,  but 
whether  military  or  civil  in  its  nature  is  uncertain, 
probably  the  latter  :  this  was  under  the  Emperor  Tse» 
odosins.  (Middrldorpf,  p.  8,  seqq. — Ntc.  Afiten.fK 
221.)  At  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  (/V«/.  ad 
Calk.,  v.  1,  settf  ),  he  abandoned  the  world,  n  order 
to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  devotion.  From 
this  period  (A.D.  405)  to  the  time  of  hia  death  (abost 
A.D.  413),  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  wash 
the  composition  of  the  works  that  have  come  down  Is 
us.  Prodentius  is  •ometimes  styled  44  the  first  Chris- 
tian poet ;"  a  title,  however,  which  means  but  lrttit. 
In  no  case  can  he  be  compared  with  the  classic  wa- 
ters. He  is  even  decidedly  inferior  to  Claaahaa  and 
Ausonius.  His  style  is  often  marked  by  inacearactea, 
and  he  offends  heavily  against  the  laws  of  metre.— 
The  poem  entitled  Apotheosis  h  directed  against  tht 
Patnpassians,  Sahcllians,  and  other  heretics  ;  and  ws 
may  regard  as  a  continuation  of  it  the  other  poeaa 
'•  On  the  Origin  of  ,W  (Hnnutrtigen,c.  'A^afrcyt- 
veta).  In  this  latter  production  the  author  refute*  ibs 
error  of  the  Marciomtes  and  Manic  hearts,  who  attribu- 
ted the  origin  of  evil  to  an  evil  principle. 
mackU  (tvxoftaxia)  describes  the  i 
virtues  and  vices,  of  which  the  heart  ia  the  i 
may  also  regard  as  didsctic  the  poem  of  Prudent  ma 
against  Symmschos  {contra  Symmacki  Omhemem 
Itbri  duo),  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  altar  of 
Victorv.  The  poet  gives  the  ongfn  of  the  gods  of 
mythology,  and  narrates  their  scandalous  hssione? ; 
and  he  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Rome  could  dc»«t 
have  owed  her  greatness  to  such  contemptible  divini- 
ties. The  lyric  pieces  of  Prudentios  form  two  collec- 
tions ;  one  entitled  Kofh/fupivuv  Liber,  containing 
twelve  hymns  for  the  different  parts  of  the  year  and 
for  certain  festivals ;  the  other,  De  Coram*,  or  Tltpi 
artf&vuv  Liber,  comprising  fourteen  hymns  in  honoor 
of  as  many  martyrs.  These  lyric  effusions  contain 
some  agreeable  and  touching  passages,  and  Christian 
sentiments  expressed  with  great  force,  but  also  a  great 
many  superstitious  ideas.  Those  of  them  that  ere 
written  in  elegiac  measure  are  distinguished  by  facil- 
ity of  versification  :  as,  for  example,  the  hymn  m  hon- 
our of  St.  Hippolytus.  There  is  also  attributed  to 
Prudentiua  a  Biblical  Manual  {thptyekon  arm  En 
chtndium  utriusque  Tes/amcnU),  containing  an  abridg- 
ment of  Sacred  History  in  forty-nine  section*,  each 
section  consisting  of  four  verses.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  Prudentius  ever  wrote  it 
>f  op™'0"  MMyk  is  the  production  of  a  native 
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i  in  a  Strasburg  manuscript.  {Fabric., 
Comment,  ad  Poet.,  p.  7. — Leyser,  Hist.  Poet.,  p. 
10.) — The  best  editions  of  Prudentius  are,  that  of 
Weitsias,  Hannov.,  1613,  8vo ;  that  of  Cellarius, 
Hal.,  I7U8,  1739,  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Teollius,  Parma, 
1788.  2  vols  4to.  {SekSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3, 
p.  72,  M»f  —  Bohr,  Vetch.  Horn.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  41, 
Mff.) 

Pans*,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olympus,  and  hence  called  Prxua  ad  Oiympum  (llpov- 
tra  hri  ry  *OAvjvir  .-•  Pliny  asserts,  without  nsming 
his  authority,  that  thia  town  was  founded  by  Hannibal 
(6,  32).  By  which  expression  we  are  probably  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  built  at  the  instigation  of  this 
great  general,  when  be  resided  at  the  court  of  Prusias, 
from  whom  the  name  of  the  city  seems  evidently  de- 
li u  Strsbo,  following  n  still  more  remote  tra- 
iffirms  that  it  was  founded  by  Prusias,  who 
war  against  Croesus.  (Strab.,  664  )  InJStepha- 
nos,  who  copies  Strabo,  the  latter  name  is  altered  to 
Cyrus  (s.  v.  llpwca).  Bat  it  is  probable  that  both 
leadings  are  faulty,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what 
sublimit  ion  should  be  msde.  (Consult  the  French 
Straio,  vol  4,  lib.  12,  p.  82.)  Dio  Chrysoatom,  who 
was  a  native  of  Prasa,  did  not  favour  the  tradition 
which  ascribed  to  it  to  early  an  origin  as  that  author- 
ized by  the  reading  in  Strabo  (Oral.,  43,  p.  585  ) 
Stephanos  informs  as  that  Prusa  was  but  a  small 
town.  Strabo,  however,  states  that  it  enjoyed  a  good 
government.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Ro- 
man empire  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny  the  younger 
(10,  85)  s  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it  suffered 
much  from  the  wars  carried  on  against  the  Turks. 

V  ft  Chan.,  p.  186,  D.,  p.  399,  A  )  It  finally  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  descendsnts  of  Osmsu, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  empire,  under  the  cor- 
rupted name  of  Brusa  or  Broussa.  It  ia  still  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  possessed  by  the  infidels 
in  Anatolia.  ( Browne's  Travels,  in  Walpole's  Tur- 
key, vol.  2,  p  108.  —  Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  176  ) 

PrusUs,  I.  king  of  Bithynia,  son  of  Zielaa,  began 
to  reign  about  B  C.  228,  and  waa  atill  reigning  B.C. 
190,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
for  Polybios  intimates  that  the  Prusias 
solicited  by  Antiochos  had  been  reigning  for 
time.  (Polyb.,  21,  9.)  In  B.C.  216  Prusiaa 
defeated  theGauls  in  a  great  battle.  (Polyb.,  6,  111.) 
In  B.C.  207  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Attains  I. 
He  was  included  in  the  treaty  with  Philip  in  B.C. 
205.  (Lis  ,  29,  13.)  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  this, 
the  elder,  Prusiss  with  whom  Hsnnibal  sought  refuge. 
{Strab.,  583.)  And  the  accounta  of  other  writers 
contain  nothing  to  disprove  thia  testimony.  But  if 
the  elder  Prusiaa  received  Hannibal,  he  was  still  liv- 
ing at  the  death  of  Hannibal  in  B.C  183.  (Chnton. 
Fast  Hell  ,  vol.  2,  p  416,  tea.)— II.  The  second  of 
the  name  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Bi- 
thynia  between  B  C.  18:1  and  B.C.  179.  The  two 
reigns  of  Prusias  I.  and  Prusias  II.  occupied  a  period 
of  abont  79  years  (B.C.  228-150).  Prusias  II.  mar- 
ried the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Maecdon.  (Affi- 
mn.  Bell.  Mithrad ,  c.  2.)  He  was  sumamed  6  Kwr/- 
•)-6r.  or  The  Hunter,  and  was  long  engaged  in  war 
with  Attain king  of  Pergamos.  He  is  commonly 
•opposed  to  have  been  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
Hannibal  when  the  latter  was  sought  after  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  though  Strabo  assigns  this  to  Prusiaa  I.  This 
monarch  extended  considerably  the  limits  of  the  Bithyn- 
ran  empire,  by  the  accession  of  some  important  towns 
conceded  to  him  by  his  ally  Philip  of  Macedon  {Strab  , 
563 — Lh  ,  32,  34),  and  several  advantages  gained 
over  the  Byzantines  and  King  Attalua.  But  the  lat- 
ter was  finally  able  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  by 
stirring  op  against  him  his  own  son  Nicoraedcs,  who, 
after  drawing  the  troops  from  their  allegiance  to  hia 


father,  caused  him  to  be  asaaaaioated.  {Lh.,  Ejnt^ 
50. — Justin,  34,  4.— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p. 
417. — Cramer's  Asm  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

PsAMMSNiToa,  the  last  king  of  Egypt,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ss'ilie  dynasty,  the  twenty  sixth  of  the  royal 
lines  that  ruled  in  thia  country.  Juliua  Africanua  calk 
him  Psammecherites.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Amasis,  snd  ascended  the  throne  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Cambyses  was  marching  against  Egypt  to 
dethrone  the  father.  Psamroemlus  met  Da  mbytes  on 
toe  frontiers,  near  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
with  all  his  forces,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Csnana, 
but  waa  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himself  up  in  Memphis,  be  was  besieged  here  by  Cam* 
bvses.  and,  according  to  Ctesias,  was  finally  betrayed 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  Egypt  thereupon  fell  under 
the  Persian  power,  and  the  reign  of  Psammenitus  end- 
ed after  a  duration  of  only  six  months.  The  greatest 
outrages  were  heaped  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  family ;  but  the  firmness  with  which  he  en- 
dured them  all  touched  at  last  even  the  ferocious) 
Cambyses  with  compassion.  Psammenitus  was  there- 
upon retained  at  court,  treated  with  honour,  and  final- 
ly sent  to  Susa  along  with  »>000  Egyptian  captives. 
Having  been  accused,  however,  subsequently,  of  at* 
tempting  to  stir  up  a  revolt,  he  was  compelled  to 
drink  bull  s  blood,  and  ended  his  days.  (Herod.,  3, 
10,  seqq  —Ctes..  Pers  ,  9.—  B&hr,  ad  Ctes.,  I. 
Ht.  Martin,  in  Bwgr.  Unn.,  vol.  36,  p.  177,  sea.) 

Psamsjiticbus,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  opened 
that  country  to  strangers,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to 
come  snd  settle  in  it.  He  waa  the  fourth  prince  of 
the  Saitic  dvnasty,  and  the  son  of  Necos  or  Nechao, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians,  at  that 
time  masters  of  Egypt.  Psunmitichus,  being  quite 
young  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  cat 
ried  into  Syria  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  conquerors,  was  recalled  to  his  native 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saitic  nome.  It 
would  seem  thai  the  Ethiopians,  on  their  departure, 
had  left  Egypt  a  prey  to  trouble  and  dissension,  and 
that  the  early  princes  of  the  Saitic  dynasty,  also,  had 
never  enjoyed  sovereign  authority  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Psammitkbos,  therefore,  ascended 
the  throne,  he  was  obliged  to  share  his  power  with 
eleven  other  monarch*,  and  Egypt  was  thus  divided 
into  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  This  form  of 
government  waa  like  what  the  Greeka  called  a  duo- 
decarehy  (diwJ«op^t«).  The  twelve  kings  regulated 
in  common,  in  a  general  council,  all  that  related  to  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  considered  as  a  whole.  Thia 
atate  of  things  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  when  it  met 
with  a  singular  termination.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  whole  kingdom  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
one  of  the  twelve  inonarchs  who  should  one  day  offer 
a  libation  with  a  brasen  cup.  It  happened,  then,  one 
day,  that  the  kings  were  all  sacrificing  in  common  in 
the  tcmplo  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  the  high 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  cups  for  libations, 
had  brought  with  him,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  turn  of  Psamniticbue, 
who  was  the  last  in  order  to  pour  out  a  libation,  he 
unthinkingly  employed  for  this  purpose  his  brazen 
helmet.  This  incident  occasioned  great  disquiet  to 
his  colleagues,  who  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  oracle  Being  unable,  however,  with  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  punish  sn  unpremeditated  act, 
they  contented  themselves  with  banishing  him  to  his 
own  kingdom,  which  lay  on  the  coast,  and  with  for 
bidding  him  to  take  any  part  thereafter  in  the  general 
affairs  of  the  country.  Psammitichus,  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  his  aid  some  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  landed  on  the  Egyptisn  shore, 
snd  eventually  conquered  all  his  colleagues,  snd  msde 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  B.C.  652  The 
monarch  now  recompensed  his  Greek  allies,  not  only 
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ay  paying  them  the  sums  of  money  which  he  had  prom- 
oted, but  also  in  assigning  (hem  lands  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  where  they  formed,  in  fact,  a  military  colony. 
Psamtnitichus  showed  a  great  partiality  for  the  Greeks 
on  all  occasions  ;  and,  in  a  Syrian  expedition,  he  gave 
them  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right,  while  he  &» 
signed  the  left  to  the  Egyptians.  The  discontent  of 
the  national  troops  was  so  great  at  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  the  military  caste,  amounting,  vi  is  said,  to 
340,000  men,  left  Egypt  and  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
(Consult,  on  this  subject,  the  learned  note  of  St.  Mar- 
tin. Biagr.  Unit.,  vol.  36,  p.  180,  tee)  So  strong 
was  the  partiality  of  Psammitichus  for  everything 
Greek,  that  he  caused  a  number  of  children  to  be 
trained  up  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  with  these 
ho  formed  the  caste  of  interpreters,  whom  Herodotus 
found  in  his  day  existing  in  Egypt.  Psammitichus 
also  embellished  his  capital  with  several  beautiful 
structures,  and,  among  other*,  with  the  southern  pro- 
pyl** of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan.    He  carried  on 

•  long  war  in  Syria,  and  his  forces  are  aaid  to  have 
remained  29  years  before  the  city  of  Azotu*.  Ii  wai 
during  this  period,  probably,  that  he  arrested  by  pres- 
ents the  victorious  career  of  the  Scythians,  who  had 
overrun  Asia  Minor,  and  were  advancing  upon  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt  This  event  would  seem  to  have 
happened  626  B  C,  or  in  the  13th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the*  Jewish  king  Jos i ah,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  the  approaching  irruption  of  the  Scythians 
into  the  territories  of  Israel.    Psammitichus  died  after 

•  reign  of  64  years,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  son  Ne- 
cos. — Herodotus  relates  a  very  foolish  story  of  Psam- 
mitichus, who,  it  seems,  was  desirous 'of  ascertaining 
what  nation  was  the  most  ancient  in  the  world  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of 
men.  In  order  to  discover  this,  he  took  two  newly- 
born  children,  and,  having  caused  them  to  be  placed 
in  a  lonely  hot,  directed  a  shepherd  to  nourish  them 
with  the  milk  of  goats,  which  animals  were  sent  in  to 
them  at  stated  times,  and  to  take  care  himself  never 
to  utter  a  word  in  their  hearing.  The  object  was  to 
ascertain  what  words  they  would  first  utter  of  them- 
selves. At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  shep- 
herd went  in  to  them  as  usual,  both  the  childreu,  run- 
ning up  to  him,  called  out  Bckot.  Psammitichus,  on 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  made  inquiries 
about  the  word,  and  found  that  it  was  the  Phrygian 
term  for  bread-  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  most  ancient  of  men  !  The  truth 
is,  the  cry  which  the  children  uttered  (supposing  the 
story  to  be  true)  was  bek  (with  the  Greek  termination 
as  given  by  Herodotus,  bek-c*),  and  the  children  had 
learned  it  from  the  cry  of  the  goats  which  suckled 
tbem.  (Herod.,  3,  151,  eeqq.—St.  Martin,  in  Biogr. 
Univ.,  vol.  36,  p.  178,  *eqq  ) —  IT.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  400  B.C., 

a  kind  of  vassal-king  to  Persia.  (St.  Martin,  in 
wgr.  Univ.,  vol.  36.  p,  181  ) 
Psophis,  a  verv  ancient  city  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Arcadia.  Pausanias  places  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Erymsnlhus.  from  which  descended  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  near  the  city,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  another  smalt  stream  called  Aroanius, 

Pined  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis  (8,  24). 
sophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the  names  of  Ery- 
manthus and  Phegea.  At  the  lime  of  the  Social  war, 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Elesns,  on  whose  ter- 
ritory it  bordered,  aa  well  as  on  that  of  the  Aebeans  ; 
and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  proved 
a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Aetwane,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  latter 
people,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  troops. — The  re- 
mains of  Psophis  are  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamia,  ao  called  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers. 
(fto»W<c,»ol,6fp.  448.  -  GtU,  Itinerary  of  Mo- 
1136 


I  rea,  p.  1 23.  — ■  Craaaw  *t  A  nctcnt  Greece*  voL  d,  p» 
323.) 

Psych*  (♦vjtj),  a  young  maiden  beloved  by  Cupid, 
and  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  related  by  Apu- 
leius  :  She  waa  the  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen,  aod 
the  youngest  of  three  sisters.  Her  beauty  was  *o  re- 
markable that  people  crowded  from  all  parts  to  gate 
upon  her  charms,  altars  were  erected  to  her,  and  she 
waa  worshipped  as  a  second  Venus.  The  Queen  of 
Love  was  irritated  at  seeing  her  own  slurs  lurgtected, 
and  her  adorers  diminishing.  She  summoned  her  eon, 
and  ordered  him  to  inspire  Psyche  with  s  pan  too  for 
some  vile  and  abject  wretch.  The  goddess  then  de- 
parted, after  having  conducted  her  son  to  the  city  wbcta 
Psyche  dwelt, and  left  him  to  etecote  her  mandate. 
Meantime  Psycho,  though  adored  by  all,  was  »ougbt  ao 
a  wife  by  none.  Her  sisters,  who  were  far  interior  to 
her  in  charms,  were  married,  but  she  remained 
bating  that  beauty  which  all  admired.  Her  fata* 
suited  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  was  ordered  to  expose 
ber  on  a  rock,  whence  she  would  be  earned  away  by 
a  monster.  The  oracle  was  obeyed,  and  Psyche,  amid 
the  tears  of  the  people,  was  placed  on-  a  lofty  crag. 


Here,  while  she  sat  weeping,  a  zephyr, 
purpose,  gently  raised  and  carried  ber  to  a  charming 
valley.  Overcome  by  grief,  she  fell  asleep,  and.  an 
awakening,  beholds  a  grove  with  a  fountain  in  the 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  stately  palace  of  most  splen- 
did structure.  Venturing  to  enter  this  palace,  she  go« 
j  over  it,  lost  in  admiration  of  its  magnificence  ;  when, 
suddenly,  she  bean  a  voice,  telling  her  that  all  there  h 
here,  and  that  ber  command*  will  be  obeyed.  She 
bathes,  sits  down  to  a  rich  repast,  and  ia  regaled  with 
music  by  invisible  performers.  At  night  she  retires 
to  bed  ;  an  unseen  youth  addresses  her  io  the  volr^s 
accents,  and  she  becomes  his  bride.  Her  ststera, 
meanwhile,  had  come  to  console  their  parents  for  ihs 
loss  of  Psyche,  whose  invisible  spouse  inform*  her  of 
the  event,  and  warns  her  of  the  danger  likely  ta  arise 
from  it.  Moved  by  the  tears  of  his  bride,  however, 
he  consents  that  her  sisters  should  come  to  the  palace. 
The  obedient  zephyr  conveys  them  thither.  They 
grow  envious  of  Psyche's  hippiuess,  and  try  to  per- 
suade her  that  her  invisible  lord  is  a  serpent,  who  wUi 
finally  devour  her.    By  their  advice  she  provides  ber- 


If  with  a  lamp  and  a  razor  to  destroy  the  monger 
When  her  husband  was  asleep,  she  arose,  took  her  Lamp 
from  its  place  of  concealment,  and  approached  lite 
couch ;  but  there  she  beheld,  instead  of  a  dragon.  l«*e 
himself.  Filled  with  amazement  at  his  beauty,  ske 
leaned  in  rapture  over  him  :  a  drop  of  oil  fell  from  the 
lamp  on  the  shoulder  of  the  god  :  he  awoke  and  flew 
away.  Psyche  caught  at  him  as  he  rose,  and  was 
raised  into  the  air,  but  fell  *,  and,  as  she  lay,  the  god 
reproached  her  from  a  cypress  for  ber  breach  of  bub. 
The  abandoned  Psyche  now  roams  through  the  »i>r«<i 
in  search  of  Cupid,  and  making  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  destroy  herself.  She  arrivea  at  the  king- 
dom of  her  sisters ;  and,  by  a  false  tale  of  Cupid's  love 
for  them,  causes  them  lo  east  themselves  from  the  rock 
on  which  she  bad  been  exposed,  and  through  their 
credulity  they  perish.  She  still  roams  oo,  persecuted 
and  subjected  lo  numerous  trial*  by  Venue.  This  god- 
dess, bent  on  her  destruction,  despatches  her  to  Pro- 
serpina with  a  box,  to  request  some  of  her  beauty. 
Psyche  accomplishes  her  mission  in  safety ;  bet,  ae 
abe  ia  returning,  she  thinks  she  may  venture  to  open 
the  box  and  take  a  portion  for  herself.  She  opens  the 
box,  when,  instead  of  beauty,  there  issues  from  it  a 
dense,  black  exhalation,  ana  the  imprudent  Psycoe 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  slumber  from  its  effect*. 
In  this  state  abe  ia  found  by  Cupid,  who  had  escaped 
by  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  been  t'  Of  1- 
fined  by  his  mother  :  he  awakens  her  with  tbe  point  of 
one  of  bis  arrows,  reproaches  ber  with  ber  curiosity, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  to  interest 
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Aim  in  her  favour.  Jupiter  takes  pity  on  ber  and  en- 
dows her  with  immortality  :  Venus  in  ret  one  i  led,  and 
the  marriage  of  Psyche  with  Cupid  (akea  place  amid 
great  joy  in  the  skies.  The  offspring  of  their  union 
was  a  child,  whom  his  parents  named  Pleasure.  (Apu- 
imus.  Met.,  4.  83,  *eqq . — Op.,  ed  OwUnd  .  vol.  1,  p. 
960,  ttqq  —  Ketgklley't  Mythology,  p.  148,  teqq.  — 
Among  the  various  explanations  that  have  heen  given 
of  thia  beautiful  legend,  the  following  appears  tbe 
most  satisfactory  :  This  fable,  it  ia  said,  la  a  represent- 
ation of  tbe  human  soul  The  soul,  which  is 
of  divine  origin,  is  here  below  subjected  to  error  in  its 
prison-house,  the  body.  Hence  trials  and  purifications 
axe  set  before  it,  that  it  may  become  capable  of  a 
higher  view  of  things,  and  of  true  desire.  Two  loves 
meet  it :  tbe  earthly,  a  deceiver,  who  drawn  it  down  to 
earthly  things  ;  the  heavenly,  who  directs  its  view  to 
Ute  original,  fair  and  divine,  and  who,  gaining  the  vic- 
tory over  hn  rival,  leads  off  the  soul  as  his  bride. 
(J&rl,  Berlin  Akad.  1816  —  Crcuzer,  SymMik,  vol. 
3,  p.  573.) 

Psyli.i,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes,  very  ex- 
pert in  curing  trie  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
had  no  fatal  effect  upon  them.    They  were  destroyed 
lones,  a  neighbouring  people.     It  seems 
ie  that  the  Nasamones  circulated  tho  idle 
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Ptolemy  was  no',  negligent  of  the  interests  ol  bis  sut» 
jects  at  home,  and  established  many  wise  regulation* 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and  tbe  cultivation 
of  literature  and  tbe  arts.  He  died  at  the  age  ol  eighty 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  for  seventeen 
years,  sod  then  ruled 


it  ss  monarch  for  twenty- 
three  years.  The  date  of  bia  death  is  B.C  2*3. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  184  —Id  ib  ,  p.  237 
— Id.  it.,  vol.  3,  p.  379.)  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,.  who  had  been  bis  partner 
on  ihe  throne  the  last  two  years  of  his  reign.  Piole 
my  has  been  commended  for  hia  abilities  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer  ;  and  among  the  msuy  val 
liable  compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  lost, 
ws  have  to  lament  a  history  of  the  life  and  expeditions 
of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity,  and 
from  which  Arrian  obtained  important  materials  for  his 
work  on  the  same  subject. — II  Son  of  Ptolemy  the 
First,  succeeded  his  father  on  tbe  Egyptian  throne,  and 
was  called  FKiladtlphus  from  tho  affection  entertained 
by  him  for  his  ntttr  and  wife  Arsitioc.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great 
father,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  arise 


story  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Psylli,  winch 
Herodotus  relates,  without,  however,  giving  credit  to 
it.  He  states  that  s  south  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
reservoirs  of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whole  country, 
ss  far  as  the  Syrtes,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  re- 
solved, accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to 
make  sn  expedition  against  the  south  wind  .  but,  hav- 
ing reached  the  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed 
them,  beneath  the  sands  (Luean,  9,  894,  937. — He- 
~od.  4,  112— Fausan  .,  'J,  38.) 

PraatA,  a  smull  territory,  forming  part  of  Cappa- 
docia  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  76),  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  of  Paphlagonia,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  place 
between  Crrrsus  and  Cyrua.  (Herod,  t  c.  —  Lar- 
cker.  Hit.  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p  488.) 

Ptolkm.kcs,  I  surnamed  Holer,  and  sometimes 
Lan  (i.  e.,  son  of  Lagus),  king  of  Egypt,  snd  son  of 
khen  pregnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
( I'd/  Lagus.)  Ptolemy  was  edu- 
the  court  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.  He  be- 
te of  the  friends  and  associates  of  Alexander, 
that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Ar- 
sinoe  attended  him  as  one  of  his  generals.  During 
the  expedition  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour ; 
ie  Killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarchs  in  aingle  com- 
bat, and  it  was  to  his  prudence  and  courage  that  Alex- 
ander was  indebted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aor- 
aus.  After  the  conquerors  death,  in  the  general  di- 
vision of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Ptolemy  obtained 
ss  his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya, 
and  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia.  In 
ihi*  appointment  the  governor  soon  gsioed  tbe  esteem 
ef  tbe  people  by  sets  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  snd 
clemency,  though  he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
monarch  till  seventeen  years  after.  He  made 
master  o(  Cealosyria,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring cosst  of  Syria  ,  and  when  he  had  reduced  Je- 
rusalem, he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
to  people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexandres,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  ha  bad  ren- 
dered these  prisoners  the  most  attached  snd  fsilbful  of 
his  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the  grsnt  of  various 
privileges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Egypt, 
and  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He 
made  war  with  success  against  Demetrius  snd  Anligo- 
bus.  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria  ; 
end  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to  tbe  people  of 
Rhodes  against  their  common  enemies,  be  received 
the  name  ol  W      While  ha 


sn  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  be 
bassadors  to  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
universally  known  for  tbe  victories  which  they  had 
just  obtained  over  Pyrrhue  and  the  Tsrentmes.  But 
while  Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  will, 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  his  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  tbe  revolt  of  Magas,  hia  brother,  king  of 
Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however,  was  stopped,  though 
kindled  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  soma 
time  in  the  family  of  Philadelphua.  Antiochus.  tb* 
Syrian  king,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my ;  and  the  fstber,  though  old  and  iiitirrn,  conducted 
his  daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assisted  at 
the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the  sixty-fourth 
year  of  hia  age,  two  hundred  and  forty-six  jeers  before 
tbe  Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  Arsinoe,  the  daughter  of  Lyeimachus.  He  had 
afterward  married  his  sister  Arsmoe,  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whose  memory 
he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument.  (  Vid.  Di 
noc rales.)  During  tbe  whole  of  his  reign,  Philsdel- 
pbus  waa  employed  in  exciting  industry,  and  in  encoura- 
ging tbe  liberal  arte  and  uaeful  knowledge  among  hia 
subjects.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sdjscent  countries 
were  allured  by  promises  snd  presents  to  incresse  lbs 
number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could 
boast  of  reigning  over  numerous  well  -peopled  cities 
He  gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  commerce  . 
end  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, ami  the  oilier  in  the  Ked  Sea,  ha  mad* 
Egypt  the  mart  of  tbe  world.  His  army  consisted  of 
200.000  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  300  elephants, 
and  3000  armed  chariots.  With  justice,  therefore,  be 
has  been  called  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  mon- 
archs of  his  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false, 
when  it  is  observed  that  at  hia  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  750,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  millions  sterling.  His  palace  was  the 
asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  he  admired  snd  patro- 
nised ;  and  by  increasing  the  library  which  he  himself, 
or,  according  to  others,  lus  father  bad  founded.  he 
showed  his  tasie  for  learning,  and  his  wish  to  encour- 
age genius.  (Fad.  Alexandres,  and  Ahusudriua 
Schola.)  The  whole  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  38 
years,  and  from  the  death  of  his  father  30  years 
{Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  3.  p.  379.) — HI.  Tbe  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus  on  the 
Egyptian  throne  B.C.  345.  He  early  engaged  to  a 
war  ajramal  Antiochus  Theos  for  his  unkmdneaa  to 
tbe  Egyptian  king'a  sister,  whom  be  bad 
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married  with  th«  content  of  Philadelphia.    With  the 
most  rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  advanced  is  far  as  Bactriana  and  the  eonrincs  of 
India ;  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  his  progress, 
•nd  be  returned  to  Egypt  loaded  wrth  the  spoils  of 
conquered   nations.     Among  tho  immense1  riches 
which  he  brought,  he  had  many  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods,  which  Csmbyscs  had  carried  away  into  Per- 
sia when  he  conquered  Egypt.    These  were  restored 
to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called  their  sover- 
eign Euergetes  (or  Benefactor),  in  acknowledgment 
of 111a  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  real  for  the 
gods  of  his  country.    The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  were  passed  in  peace  if  we  except  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  SO  ailver  talents 
which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.    Euergetes  died  221  years  before  Christ, 
after  a  reign  of  26  years  ;  and,  like  his  two  illustrious 
predecessors,  was  the  patron  of  learning. — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Euergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  I'kxlopatoT,  prob- 
ably from  the  regard  which  he  manifested  for  the  mem- 
ory of  bis  father  ;  though,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, he  destroyed  him  by  poison.    He  began  his  reign 
with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  hia  own  mother,  his  wife,  his 
sister,  and  his  brother.    He  Teceived,  in  derision,  the 
name  of  Typhon,  from  his  evil  morals,  and  that  of 
G alius,  because  he  appeared  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andres with  all  the  gestures  of  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
In  the  midst  of  his  plessures  Philopator  was  called  to 
war  against  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  at  the  bead 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's  ter- 
ritories, and  might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 
Egypt  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories 
which  attended  his  arms.    In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Car- 
thago had  weakened,  bot,  at  the  same  time,  roused  to 
superior  activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Egyptian  monarchs   Philopator  at  last,  weakened  and 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continued  debauchery, 
died  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  204  years  before  the  Christian  era. — V.  The 
fifth,  succeeded  his  father  Philopator  as  king  of  Egypt, 
though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.   During  the 
years  of  his  minority  he  was  under  the  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristomenea,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Coetosyria  and  Palestine,  which  he  had  con- 
quered in  war.    The  Romans  also  renewed  their  al- 
liance with  him  after  their  victorica  over  Hannibal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Thia 
flattering  embassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  offer  the 
care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans ;  bot  the  regent  was  confirmed  in  hia  honour- 
able office,  and,  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  he  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
be  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern 
the  nation.    But,  now  that  Ptoremy  bad  reached  his 
14th  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Egypt,  the  years  of  bis  minority  had  expired.    He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Epiphanes,  or  Illustrious,  and 
was  crowned  at  Alexandrea  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  resigned  into  his 
hands  an  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  honour 
to  himself  and  with  credit  to  bis  sovereign.  Yoong 
Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shackles  of 
a  superior,  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had 
characterised  his  father.    The  counsels  of  Aristome- 
nes were  despised,  and  tho  minister,  who  for  ten  years  I 
had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign,  i 
who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutary  advice  which  hia 
own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  permit  him  to  follow. 
His  cruelties  raised  seditious  among  his  subjects,  but 
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moderation  of  one  Polycrates,  the  most  faithful  »f  hit 
corrupt  ministers.    In  the  midst  of  his  eitnmf»r*e, 
Epiphanes  did  not  forget  bis  alliance  with  the  Homin. 
Above  all  others,  he  showed  himself  eager  to  cnlimis 
friendship  with  a  nation  from  whom  he  could  dcrirt  m 
many  advantages,  snd  during  their  war  against  Aauo- 
chus  he  offered  to  assist  them  wrth  money  agumi  i 
monsrch  whose  daughter,  Cleopatra,  he  tad  married, 
but  whom  he  bated  on  account  of  the  sedition*  be  fed 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.    After  s  mp  sf  M 
years,  Ptolemy  was  poisoned,  180  years  before  Canst, 
by  bis  ministers,  whom  he  had  threatened  to  rob  of 
their  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Sewurts, 
king  of  Syria.— VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  sis  fatacr 
Epiphanes  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Philometor,  probably  by  antiphnm,  ta 
account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleocin. 
He  was  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  age  when  be  aster. ded 
the  throne,  and  during  hia  minority  the  kingdom  sis 
governed  by  hia  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  a  e> 
nucb,  who  was  one  of  bis  favourites.   He  made  »»r 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  new- 
er the  provinces  of  Palestine  snd  Corlosyris,  wnxrh 
were  part  of  the  Egyptain  dominions,  and,  after  am- 
al  successes,  be  fell  into  the  hsnds  of  bn  enemy,  *a» 
detsined  him  in  confinement.   During  the  captmtt  sf 
Philometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the  throw  lis 
younger  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Pby*con,  tho 
son  of  Epiphanes ;  but  be  was  no  sooner  eatabhsbrd  a 
his  power  than  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  against 
Egypt,  drove  out  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philemon 
to  all  hie  rights  and  privileges  as  king  of  Egypt.  Ths 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  was  soon  coniprebeiidsd 
by  Philometor;  snd  when  be  saw  that  Pelusium.  Um 
key  of  Egypt,  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  hn  Syra* 
ally,  he  recalled  bis  brother  Physcon,  and  made  hot 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  how  s» 
repel  their  common  enemy.  This  union  of  mtemJ  a 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiocbos :  he  e> 
tered  Egypt  with  s  large  army,  but  the  Romans  duck- 
ed his  progress  and  obliged  him  to  retire.   No  sooner 
were  they  delivered  from  the  impend ing  war,  than  Pad- 
ometor  and  Physcon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  bid 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose  ears 
other'a  views.    Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  u* 
superior  power  of  his  brother,  and,  as  be  could  i>w  ™ 
support  in  Egypt,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Kw«. 
To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  to  gain  tbeir  assistance,  he  appeared  ■ 
the  meanest  dreas,  and  took  bis  residence  in  the  mat 
obscure  corner  of  tbe  city.    He  receired  so  aedtetei 
from  tbe  senate,  and  tbe  Romans  settled  the  cwfufc 
between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making  them  in- 
dependent of  one  soother,  and  giving  tbe  f»«n> 
ment  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Physcon.  and  winn- 
ing Philometor  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    These  terms  of  eccommo**! mo 
were  gladly  accepted ;  but  Physcon  soon  daiio'd 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  this  be  *»»  •f 
ported  by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  agjrrtGdas 
themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egyptian  pos- 
er.   Philometor  refused  to  give  up  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus,  snd,  to  csll  away  his  brother's  attention,  be  fo- 
mented the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.   Bot  tke 
death  of  Philometor,  145  years  before  the  Chr>"aC 
era,  left  Physcon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  depttd- 
ant  provinces. — VII.  The  seventh  Ptolemy,  remaned 
Physcon  on  account  of  an  abdorninal  protobersKe, 
produced  by  his  intemperate  habits  (rid.  FvywooX 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  bn 
brother  Philometor ;  and,  as  he  had  reigned  for  aoma 
time  conjointly  with  him  (etd.  Ploiemmus  VI.),  wo 
succession  was  approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  >00 
of  the  deceased  monarch  laid  claima  to  the  crown, 
supported  in  her 
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and  it  waa  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  should  marry  the 
queen,  and  that  her  son  should  succeed  on  the  throne 
at  his  death.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
brated, but  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cle- 
opatra'a  son  in  ber  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be 
called  Euergetcs,  but  the  Atexandreans  refused  to  do 
h%  and  stigmatised  him  with  tho  appellation  of  Kaker- 
ertrx,  or  Evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he  deserved  by 
his  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  aeries  of  barbarities 
rendered  him  odious ;  but,  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
Egypt  of  her  tyrant,  the  Alexandrcans  abandoned  their 
habitations,  and  fled  from  a  place  which  continually 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow- 
citizens.  If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
i  and  prosperity  of  Alcxandrea,  it  was  of  the  most 
tial  service  to  the  countries  where  they  retired  ; 
and  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  sought  a  safe  asy- 
him  in  Greece  and  Asia,  introduced  among  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  countries  the  different  professions  that 
were  practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt. 
Phyacon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  which  his 
cruelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the  fear  of  sharing  the 
fate  of  its  former  inhabitants  prevailed  more  than  the 
promise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities.  The  king, 
at  last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her,  and 
married  her  daughter  by  Philomctor,  called  also  Cleo- 
patra. He  still  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
elly upon  his  subjects;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 
of  his  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
Egypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely  murdered  all 
the  young  men  of  Alcxandrea.  Without  friends  or 
support  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
tho  divorced  queen,  ascended  the  throne.  In  his  ban- 
ishment Phyacon  dreaded  lest  the  Alexandrcans  should 
also  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  who  was  the  governor  of  Cyrene  ;  and 
under  thtse  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
prince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
as  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore  To  make  the  bar- 
barity more  complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis 
to  Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  was 
going  to  celebrate  her  birthday.  Soon  after  this  be 
invaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without 
friends  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria. 
This  decisive  blow  restored  Phyacon  to  hia  throne, 
where  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  hated  by 
hia  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died  at 
Alexandrea  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  29  years,  about  1 16  years  before  Christ.  This 
prince,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  disposition,  wae  a 
lover  of  learning,  and  received  from  eome  the  appella- 
tion of  Pkilolaifut.  Anstarchus  was  his  preceptor,  and 
be  is  said  also  to  have  made  important  additions  to  the 
Aioxandrean  library,  as  well  in  original  manuscripts 
as  in  copies. — VIII.  The  eighth,  sumamed  Soter  II  , 
succeeded  his  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  hia  mother 
Cleopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
him  to  Cyprus,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
hia  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Soter,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyproe  ; 
and  soon  after  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  large  army, 
to  make  war  against  Alexander  Jannirus,  king  of  Ju- 
daea, through  whose  assistance  and  intrigue  he  had 
be«*n  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch 
was  conquered,  and  50,000  of  his  men  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle.  Soter,  after  he  had  exercised  the 
greatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
tempta  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
Cyprus  till  the  death  of  hia  brother  Alexander  re- 
stored him  to  hia  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cit- 
ies of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  aa  their  eov- 
ereign,  and  Thebes,  for  ita  obstinacy,  was  closely  be- 
sieged for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a  powerful 


and  populous  city  it  waa  reduced  to  ruina.  Ia  the 
latter  part  of  hia  reign  Soter  was  called  upon  to  assist 
the  Romana  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athena ; 
but  Lucullua,  who  bad  been  aent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
aupply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours,  waa  dis- 
missed with  evaaive  and  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refuaed  to  part  with  troopa  which  he 
deemed  neceaaary  to  preserve  the  peace  of  hia  king- 
dom. Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Chriatian  ers, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years  aince  the  death  of  hia  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  he  had  passed  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in 
Cyprna,  and  seven  after  hia  mother'a  death  This 
monarch  ia  aomelimea  called  Lathyrut,  from  an  ex- 
crescence like  a  vetch  (XdOvpoc)  on  his  nose. — IX. 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy  1.,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  his  mother  Cleopatra,  in  pref- 
erence to  bia  brother,  and  conjointly  with  her.  Cleo- 
patra expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him  ;  and  Alex- 
ander, to  prevent  being  expelled  a  second  time,  put 
her  to  death  ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  waa  him- 
self murdered  by  one  of  his  subjects. — X.  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II ,  waa  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Cos,  and,  having  fall* 
eh  into  the  hands  of  Mithradatea,  escaped  aubae 
quently  to  Sylla.  He  waa  murdered  by  hia  own  aub- 
iecis  —  X I  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
was  king  of  Egypt  after  hia  brother  Alexander,  the  last 
mentioned.  After  a  peaceful  reign  he  waa  banished 
by  his  subjects,  and  died  at  Tyie  B.C.  65,  leaving 
his  kingdom  to  the  Komana  —  XII.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Soter  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  at  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  He  received 
the  surname  of  Auletes,  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.  Besides,  however,  this  deri- 
sory title,  he  had  the  surnames  of  Hhtlovator,  PktU- 
delphus,  and  Neodionytut  (the  New  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 
these  deities  being  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks) 
Hia  riae  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection ;  and  aa  hia  predecessor,  by  his  will,  had  left 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletes  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  H«  was 
auccessful  in  bia  applications ;  and  Caesar,  who  waa 
then  conaul  and  in  want  of  money,  ealabliahed  hia 
auccession,  and  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ro- 
mana, after  be  had  received  a  very  large  aum.  But 
these  measures  rendered  the  monarch  unpopular  at 
home ;  and,  when  he  had  Buffered  the  Romana  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletea  waa  obliged  to  fly  from  his  kingdom,  and 
seek  protection  among  the  moat  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complsinta  were  heard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in- 
difference ;  and  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Alexandrea,  whom  the  Egyptiana  had  sent  to  justify 
their  proceedings  before  the  Roman  aenate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.  Pompey,  however, 
supported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re- 
establish  Auletes  on  hia  throne  ;  but,  as  they  proceeded 
alowly  in  uSo  execution  of  their  plana,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Ephcaus.  where  he  lay  conceal- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  During  hia 
absence  from  Alexsndrea,  his  daughter  Berenice  had 
made  herself  absolute,  and  established  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  prieat  of  Bel- 
lona's  temple  at  Comana  ;  but  she  waa  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  Romao 
army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes  on  hia  throne. 
Auletea  waa  no  sooner  restored  to  power  than  he  sac-  i 
rificed  to  his  ambition  hia  daughter  Berenice,  and  bo- 
haved  with  the  greatest  ingratitude  and  perfidy  to  Ra- 
birius,  a  Roman  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  Auletea  died  four 
years  after  hia  restoration,  about  51  yeara  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  left  two  sons  and  two  i 
and  by  hia  will  ordered  the  elder  of  bia  i 
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vacant  throne.  As  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  protection 
and  palemal  care  of  the  Romans  ,  and  accordingly 
Potspey  the  Great  wm  appointed  by  the  aenate  to  be 
their  patron  and  their  guardian.    Their  reign  waa  as 


turbulent  as  that  of  their  predeceaaors,  and  it  is  re 
markable  for  no  uncommon  events  ;  only  we  may  ob- 
aerve  that  the  young  queen  waa  the  Cleopatra  who 
aoon  after  became  so  celebrated —XIII  The  thir- 
teenth, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
liia  stater  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married  according  to 
the  directions  of  hia  father  Auletea.  (Vtd.  Cleopatra 
VII.) — XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrene,  waa  the  illegiti- 
mate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 
years  he  died  ;  and,  aa  he  had  no  children,  be  made  the 
Romans  heirs  of  his  dominions.  The  Romans  pre- 
sented his  subjects  with  their  independence — XV. 
Ceraumia,  a  ton  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eurvdice,  the 
dsughter  of  Antipater.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunua  fled  to  the  court  of  Scleu- 
cus,  where  he  waa  received  with  friendly  marka  of  at- 
;ucua  waa  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 
be  had  lately  acquired  by  the  death  of 
Lyaimachus  in  a  battle  in  Phryjjia  ;  but  hia  reign  was 
abort ;  and  Ceraunua  perfidiously  murdered  him,  and 
ascended  his  throne  B.C.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever,  could  not  be  iirmlv  established  in  Macedonia  aa 
long  aa  Areinoe  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lyaim- 
achus, were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  kingdom 
as  the  lawful  possesaion  of  their  father.  To  remove 
these  obstacles,  Ceraunos  made  offers  of  marriage  to 
Arienoe,  who  was  hia  own  aiater.  The  queen  at  first 
refused,  but  the  protestation*  and  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  iaat  prevailed  upon  her  to  consent. 
The  nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated  ihan 
Ceraunua  murdered  the  two  youog  princes,  and  con- 
firmed his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  cruelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princea  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia as  their  own  :  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus  ; 


.  of  our  era,  under  r«  An- 

tonines.  During  the  middle  ages,  it  waa  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  lb*  first  edi- 
tion of  hia  Almagest,  that  of  Gryne-ua,  1538,  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England  aa  the  production  of  a 
king     This  error  is  thought  to  have 
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the  eon  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrhua,  the 


removed  ;  Ceraunua  conquered  Antigonus  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  atopped  the  hostilities  of  his  two  other 
rivals  by  promises  and  money.  He  did  not  long  re- 
main inactive  :  a  barbarian  army  of  Gauls  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march 
ed  to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  battle  was  long  and 
bloody.  The  Macedoniana  might  have  obtained  the 
victory  if  Ceraunua  had  shown  more  prudence.,  He 
was  thrown  down  from  bis  elephant,  aud  taken  prison- 
er  by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  hia  body  to 
pieces  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
eighteen  months.  (Justin,  24,  Ac.  —  Pauaan.,  10, 
10  —  XVI.  An  illegitimate  aon  of  Ptolemy  Soter  II., 
or  [.athyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  was  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato  waa  at  the 
bead  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  against  Ptolemy  by 
the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to  pass  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  the  obscure  office  of  higb-prteal  in  the 
temple  of  Venae  at  Paphoa.  Thia  offer  waa  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
treasure*  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,356, 250  sterling,  which  were  carried 


to  Roma  by  the  conqueror*  —XVII.  A  aon  of  Pyr- 
rhoe,  king  of  Epirus.  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.    He  waa  left  governor  of-  Epirua  when  Pyr- 


ehus  went  to  Italy  to  asaist  the  Tarentinea  against  the 
Romans,  where  he  presided  with  great  prudence  and 
i.    He  waa  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the 
which  Pyrrhus  undertook  againat  Sparta 
Argos. — XVIII.  Claudius,  a  celebrated  aatron- 
r,  cnronologer,  musical  writer,  and  geographer  of 
jutty,  bom  in  Egypt,  and  who  I 
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Albumaxar,  an  Arabian  of  the  nioth  century,  who  waa 
led  into  the  mistake  by  the  Arabic  name  of  the  astron- 
omer ( BalhaJmiut),  which,  according  to  Herbelot, 
means  in  Arabic  "a  king  of  Egypt"  (B,UuHh*ea>  Ori- 
ent., a.  9  ),  juat  aa  the  ancient  monarcha  of  the  land 
were  named  Feraoun  {Pharaohs)  Ptolemy,  how- 
ever, is  styled  King  of  Alexandres  almost  two  c vota- 
ries before  Albumaxar,  by  Isidorua  of  Seville.  (Ori- 
ginum,  3,  25.) — Another  opinion,  not  less  generally 
received,  but  prohahly  just  aa  erroneous  as  the  for- 
mer, is  that  which  makes  Ptolemy  to  have  been  bora 
at  Pelosmm  Suidas  and  Eudoxia  call  htm  a 
pher  of  Alexandre*;  but  it  has  been  aaid 
appellation  has  only  been  given  him  on  account  of  baa 
long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  No  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  his  native  country,  though 
many  manuscript*  of  the  Latin  translations  of  his 
works,  and  slao  the  printed  editions  of  these  version*, 
style  him  Pheludtenatt,  which  many  regard  aa  a  cor 
rnption  for  Pelutienn*.  Raidel  (Comment  im  C. 
Plol  Geogr Nmimb  ,  1737, 4io.  p.  3)  cite*  0m 
scholiast  on  the  Tetrabiblo.,  Ah- On  Red  nan. 
Holy,  to  prove  that  Pelusium  waa  the  native  place  of 
our  astronomer.  Butlmann,  on  the  other  hand,  proves 
the  citation  of  Raidel  to  be  false  Haly,  or  his  trans- 
lator, make*  no  mention  whatever  of  the  native  place 
of  Ptolemy;  he  only  calls  thia  writer  ai- FeluAh%  (P*e- 
tudianus),  from  the  surname  which  the  Arabs  have 
given  him.  It  ia  true,  in  a  biography  or  preface  found 
at  the  head  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Alii 
from  the  Arabic,  we  read  the  following  :  **l 
or/art  et  educatua  fuit  in  Alexandrea  nutjon,  terra 
£o-yptt.    Hujua  lamen  propago  de  terra  Sent,  ti  it 

This  absurd  pa*> 
aay  that  Ptolemy 

waa  born  on!  of  Alexandrea,  provea  nothing  else  but 
the  desire  of  the  Arab  translator  to  represent  the  as- 
tronomer aa  the  descendant  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Svnaa 

(de  terra  Sem. — Museum  der  AUerihuwna.,  Wiaaen- 
sehaft,  vol.  2,  p  463,  aeqq.) — Theodorus  Meliteotota 
states  that  Ptolemy  was  born  at  Ptolemaia.  or  He  nat- 
ion, in  the  Thfbaid,  and  that  he  waa  contemporary 
with  Antoninua  Piue.  This  writer  does  not,  it  ia  uat, 
cite  his  authority  ;  yet  nothing  prevents  our  admitting 
the  accuracy  of  hia  alatement,  derived,  no  doubt,  from 
some  ancient  writer,  provided  we  can  reconcile  it  with 
the  surname  A!  Feludi.  which  the  Arabians  have  givea 

only  thus  for  bcea 


provincxa  qua  dtatur  PheuludiaV 
sage,  however,  which  does  not  even 


to  Ptolemy.  This 

found  in  the  Latin  tranalationa :  in  the 
Ptolemy  ia  some! tines  named  BaJhalmtu*.  al  Kaludt 
(AMpharafm  Wiat  .p  73,  L  5;  p.  105,  I.  3  ;  p.  123, 
I.  antep  —Cat in.  BiMtnih  Anah.  Htat.,  vol.  1,  p.  348. 
— Memoir  a  tmr  rEgypte,  p.  389,  where  an  extract  ia 
given  from  Abderaaektd  el  Baktn,  who  calls  Ptolemy 
Btrthalmyoua  el  Qloudy).  Koludi  ia  expressed  by 
Claudm*  m  the  Latin  versions.  The  change  from  Ka- 
ludt  to  Faludi  ia  extremely  aimple,  since  m  Arabic  the 
letter  K  is  distinguished  from  F  only  by  an  additional 
point.  Thus  Pkeludtanua  ia  merely  corrupted  from 
Claudius,  and  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Pelunanua. 
Thus,  too,  Bathalmiu*  al  Kaludt  ia  only  an  Arabic 
veraion  of  WrorXeualoe  6  KXovdror,  aa  Suidas  writes 
the  name,  the  pnenomen  being  mistaken  by  the  Arabi- 
an translators  for  an  appellative. — Another  point,  of 
more  importance  is  to  ascertain  the  place  where  Ptol- 
emy made  his  observation*,  because  on  this  depends  the 
degree  of  precision  of  which  his  observations  on  lati- 
tude were  susceptible     The  astronomer  states  posi- 


tively that  he  made  tbeae  observations  under  the  par- 
allel of  Alexandrea ;  whde,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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«>*••(•  ■  scbc  >jm  of  Olympiodorus  (in  Pk<rd.,  Plat.—' 
Boutliand,  TtttimoniA  de  I'tolrmao,  p  205i),  which  in- 
forms us  thai  Ptolemy  passed  40  yean  of  hia  life  tv 
vnpoic  too  Kaiv&iv  {"in  the  unnge  of  Cuneitu"), 
occupied  with  astronomical  observations  and  that  he 
[d*cit]  columns  thereon  which  he  caused  to  be  cut  the 
ihcorcms  of  which  he  had  been  the  author.  An  in- 
acnuciou  haa  come  down  to  ua  which  illustrates  this 
remark  of  Olympiodorua:  Grfi  Xunjpr  Kkavdiof  WroX- 
wii<>{  apx'k  Ka*  vitodiottt  ftoJHiftari*u(,  k.  r.  X., 
"Clewdius  Ptoiemy  dedicates  to  the  God,  the  Preserver, 
his  titeJkf  mAlicai  prirutpUs  and  these*,"  6tc.  Combi- 
ning ihia  dedication  with  the  scholium o)  Olympiodorua, 
th<«  Abbe  Haltna  states,  that  he  would  he  inclined  to 
be  1  >cre  the  deity  alludtd  to  in  the  iasciiptinn  to  be  Ca- 
noUus,  if  the  inscription  did  not  expressly  declare,  far- 
ther on,  that  the  monument  containing  it  was  placed 
Hi  Ute  city  of  Cai.obus  (fi1  Kaiu^j),  whence  he  infer* 
that  the  protecting  deity  is  Scrapie,  and  Lhat  Ptolemy 
mau«  hra  observations  iu  the  mde  building*  connected 


with  the  temple  of  this  god.  I  le  think*  that  thia  pom- 
taoo  le  not  in  contradiction  with  the  passage  in  which 
Piolerny  informs  us  that  ho  nude  them  under  the  par- 
allel of  Alexandre*  ,  tor,  according  to  Halina,  tho  city 
of  Alexandrea  was  gradually  extended  to  Canopus, 
which  became  a  kind  of  suburbs  to  it,  so  that  1'tole- 
any,  though  residing  at  Canopus,  may  nevertheless  be 
•aid  to  have  observed  at  Alexandrea,  or  that,  obaerv- 
ng  at  Canopus,  he  had  no  need  of  reducing  his  ob- 
»ei»«tM>ns  to  the  parallel  of  Alexandres,  by  reason  of 
the  trifling  difference  ol  latitude  A  difficulty  here 
presents  itself,  of  which  the  Abbe  Halrna  is  aware,  and 
which  he  pro|>o»n»  to  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the 
If  Ptolemy  had  made  his  observations  in  the 
of  Scrap  is  at  Canopus,  Olympiodorua,  in  place 
of  saying  kv  irrrpoic  Toil  Kavufxjv,  *'  in  the  wings  of 
(the  temple  of)  Canopus,"  would  have  had  iv  TTTepoir 
n)c  KaviAov,  "the  etdc-buildm^t  of  (the  city  of)  Cu- 
Halma  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  the 
for  tho  former,  or  rl«e  to  regard  Canobu* 
lite  same  divinity  with  Sera  pis.  and  to  suppose  that 
Ptolemy  observed  in  the  temple  of  Canobus  at  Cano- 
pus. 'litis  reasoning  of  lialma's  ha*  hern  attached 
by  Letronne,  and  ably  refuted.  The  Utter  ahows, 
that  Canopoa,  situate  at  the  distance  of  ISO  stadia,  or 
nore  ih»u  two  and  •  half  geographical  miles,  northeast 
of  Alexandrea,  never  made  pari  of  that  capital,  since 
.here  w»re  several  places,  such  as  ISicopolia  and  Ta~ 
poains  Parva,  between  the  two  cities ;  that,  conse- 
quently, the  Serapcum.  in  which  Ptolemy  observed, 
couki  not  have  belonged  lo  Canopus  ;  and,  finally,  that 
Ptolemy  knew  the  difference  in  laliiode  between  Cs- 


io/eih«r  in  one  point.  It  is  more  probable,  as  Letronne 
remarka  (Jonrnsl  dee  Savent,  1818,  p.  209),  that 
Olvmpiodorus  waa  mistaken  aa  to  the  place  where 

Ptolemy  observed  It  is  ascertainrd  that  there  wee  a 
leseude  of  Serapts  at  Canopus  as  well  as  at  Alexan- 
dre-*. (SlreAo,  801  )  Olympiodorus.  therefore,  must 
Have  »uppo*rd  lhat  the  word  Strepcum,  in  the  author 
from  whom  he  copied  his  remark,  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  Uie  first  of  these  cities,  when  it  referred,  in  feet, 
in  this  particular  instance,  to  Alexandrea  the  capital. 
The  error  of  Olympiodorua,  moreover,  is  the  easier  lo 
be  explained,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Serapeum 
at  Canopus  having  become  at  one  time  a  celebrated 
neat  of  the  New-Platouiats,  and  having  aequtred  great 
distinction  on  Una  account  among  the  last  apostles  of 
paganism.  A  cotnineulaior  on  I'tato,  therefore,  would 
be  very  ready  to  suppose  that  thi»  last  asylum  of  true 
light,  aa  he  believed  it.  was  the  place  where  the  great 
PuiU  my  alao  mado  Sis  observations  and  discoveries. 
—  We  wdl  now  proceed  to  ihe  works  of  this  distin- 
guished writer.  1.  Mryu?.i>  JJ«3irrt$tr  ("  Great  Con- 
eeruciunT),  in  thirteen  books.  This  work  coutains  all 
Ike  astronomtcaJ  observation*  of 


those  of  Aristyilus.  Timochares,  Melon,  Euclemorr, 
and,  above  all,  of  Hipparchus.  After  the  example  of 
all  hia  predecessors,  excepting  Ariatarchua,  Ptolemy 
regards  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
makes  the  stars  to  revolve  around  it.  This  system 
was  that  of  all  succeeding  astronomers  until  the  days 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolemy  m  the  inventor  of  epicycles, 
as  they  are  called,  an  erroneous  but  ingenious  system 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  irregular  revolu- 
tions of  the  pianola,  if  we  deny  the  aun  to  be  the  cen- 
tre of  our  system.  He  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
sddilions,  the  catalogue  of  the  stars  made  by  Hippar- 
chus ;  the  list,  however,  contains  only  1029  stars,  di- 
vided into  48  cstasterisms.  He  corrected  ihe  theory  of 
the  lunar  revolutions,  by  determining  the  equation  in 
the  mean  <hM;inco<  between  the  new  and  full  moon  ;  be 
reduced  to  s  more  regular  system  the  parallax  of  tho 
moon,  though  he  haa,  in  feot,  traced  it  too  large  ;  he  de- 
termined lhat  of  the  son  by  the  site  of  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casts  on  the  moon  in  eclipses;  he  taught 
the  mode  of  finding  the  dtsmeler  of  the  moon,  and  ol 
calculating  lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  "  Ptolemy,"  says 
Dclamhre,  "  «»*  not.  indeed,  a  great  astronomer,  since 
he  observed  nothing.  Or,  rather,  haa  transmitted  lo  us  no 
observation  on  which  we  can  rely  with  the  least  confi- 
dence ;  but  he  was  a  learned  and  labonooa  man,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  He  baa  collected  to- 
gether into  one  body  all  the  learning  that  lay  scatter- 
ed in  the  separate  works  of  hia  predecessors  ;  though, 
at  the  same  tune,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  ho 
might  have  been  more  sober  in  his  details,  and  more 
communicative  respecting  certain  observations  which 
are  now  loat  to  ua  for  ever."  The  same  modern 
writer,  after  complaining  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  calculations  of  Ptolemy,  prais- 
es the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  Ttt(xi(n6~Ao<;.  and 
the  mathematical  theory  of  eclipses;  adding,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemy  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparchus,  who  had  resolved  all 
these  problems  before  him  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  bis  greet  reputation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  writings  of  Hipparchus  being  extremely 
rare,  and  having  been,  soon  sfier  Ptolemy's  time, 
completely  lost.  — An  analysis  of  the  MeytiXti  Z*V- 
rnfte  is  piven  by  Halina  in  the  preface  of  his  edition. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy's  was  commented,  upon  by 
Thcon  of  Alexandrea,  Pappus,  and  Ammoniua.  Of 
these  commentaries  v#e  have  remaining  only  that  of 
Theon,  and  some  notes  of  Pappus.  We  have,  how- 
ever, the  labours  of  Nilus  (or  Nicoleus)  Cabaatlas,  a 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  third 
book  The  MeydJUy  SvVrofir  of  Ptolemy  waa  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  8th  century.  Tho  Arabiana 
gave  it  the  title  of  Tahrir  al  magesihi,  the  last  word 
being  corrupted  from  the  Greek  jatytoroc;  ("  the  greed' 
cMt").  and  this  title  is  intended  to  express  the  admira- 
tion with  which  the  work  had  inspired  them.  From 
the  Arabic  wirda  just  given  was  formed  ihe  appella- 
tion of  Almapi*',  under  which  name  the  work  is  suit 
frequently  cited  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  production 
was  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
ring  the  middle  ages,  were  the  sole  < 
the  sciences.  The  first  Arabic  transition  was  made 
about  827  A.D.,  by  Al  Hacer  btn-Jveef  and  the  Chris- 
tian 8ergm$,  The  Caliph  Almanwun  himself  also 
lent  hia  literary  aid  lo  the  undertaking  The  second 
version  is  that  of  Honain  or  lekec-hen  Honu'in,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  had  fled  to  Ihe  court  of  the  Ca- 
liph Motatcakl.  It  was  on  these  Arabic  translations 
that  a  Spanish  one  was  msde  by  Jeasc  be*-Std-el~ 
Haza.  The  Kmperor  Frederic  II.,  a  member  of  that 
Suabtan  house  under  which  Germany  began  lo  emerge 
from  barbarism,  and  to  enjoy  a  dawning  of  national 
literature  before  any  other  of  the  countries  of  Europe, 
Ttbuldinue  to  turn  this  ' 
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into  Latin.    Another  translation 
from  the  Arabic  text  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremo- 
na, an  astronomer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  estab- 
lished himself  for  some  time  at  Toledo,  10  order  to 
learn  the  Arabic  language.    He  did  not  understand  it 
perfectly,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  translate  cer- 
tain technical  terms,  whicb  he  was  consequently  com- 
pelled to  leave  tn  the  original  language.    liia  classical 
erudition  conld  not  have  been  very  profound,  since  he 
waa  unacquainted  with  Hipperchus,  whom  he  every- 
where calls  Abrochir,  as  the  Arabic  translator  had 
«*one.— -It  waa  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
manuscript  of  the  original  Greek  was  discovered,  from 
which  the  sstronomer,  John  Miiller,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Krgiomontanus,  made  his  Latin  abridg- 
ment.   About  the  same  period,  George  of  Trebisond 
made  a  Lattn  translation  from  thia  original,  but  a  very 
unfaithful  one. — The  Alezaodreana  called  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  which  we  have  juat  been  considering  the 
Great  Astronomer,  Mrjaf  uorpovouof,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  another  collection  which  they  called  the 
IaUU  Astronomer,  JAiupdr  tutrpovouoc,  and  which  waa 
composed  of  the  works  of  Theodosiua  of  Tripolis ;  the 
Data,  Optics,  Catoptrics,  die,  ef  Euclid  ;  the  works 
of  Aotolycus,  Aristarchus  of  Samoa,  Hypaicles,  dec— 
The  best  and  moat  useful  edition  of  the  Almagest  is 
that  of  Halma.  Paris,  1813-1888,  2  vols.  4to.  It 
contains  a  new  French  version,  and  notes  by  Delam- 
bre.— 8.  The  second  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  we  have 
arranged  it,  ia  the  nptrretpoi  Kavovrr.    This  is  a  col- 
lection of  Manual  Tables  intended  for  makers  of  al- 
manacs, to  facilitate  their  calculations,  and  which 
■re  often  only  extracts  from  the  Almagest.  Halma 
gave  the  editio  princeps  of  this  work  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  hia  edition  of  Theon's  Commentary,  which  he 
published  in  1821—3.  TerpdiiSkoe,  r)  Iwrafic  uaB- 
nuanici  ("  Tetrabtblus,  or  Mathematical  Syntaxts"), 
in  four  books,  consisting  of  astronomical  predictions. 
It  ia  commonly  cited  under  the  title  of  Quadripartitum, 
Some  critics  consider  this  work  as  unworthy  of  Ptole- 
my, snd  supposititious.    Proclus  baa  made  a  para- 
phrase of  it.    The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Melancthon, 
Basil,  16&3,  8vo — 4.  Kooirdc  ("Fruit"),  that  is,  one 
hundred  astrological  propositions  collected  from  -  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.    It  ia  usually  cited  under  the  title 
of  Centum  Dicta.    It  is  published  with  the  Quadrt- 
partitvm.—b.  buoetc  uirXavuv  aorepuv  aai  owdyuyij 
tKtavuaatuv  ("Appearances  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  a 
collection  of  the  things  indicated  by  them*').    Thia  ia  a 
species  of  almanac,  giving  the  riaing  and  setting  of 
the  stars,  the  iirognosiics  of  the  principal  changes  of 
temperature,  dec.    The  work  ia  intended  for  all  cli- 
mates ;  and,  to  make  it  answer  this  end.  and  prove 
■serai  to  all  the  Greeks  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolemy  gives  the  appearance  of  the  stars  for 
five  parallela  at  once,  namely,  Svene,  Lower  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Pontus  Euunus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to. 
It  waa  preceded  by  the  edition  of  Ideler,  Berol.,  1819. 
— 8.  lit  pi ' kvakjjftfuiTOT  ("  Of  the  AnoJemma").  The 
Analemma  waa  a  species  of  sundial,  and  in  this  work 
we  have  an  exposition  of  the  whole  gnomonie  theory 
of  the  Greeks — 7.  TiroBeote  n>»  nlavuftivuv  (••  Hy- 
pothesis of  the  Planets'').    The  latest  edition  is  that 
of  Halma,  Paris,  1820,  4to. — 8  'Air?juotc  txt+avtiat 
e+aipac  ("Plamsphere")    Thia  work  exists  only  in 
an  Arabic  version,  bv'JIfiukm,  and  a  Latin  translation 
made  from  thia.    It  is  a  treatise  on  what  ia  called  ste- 
reograph* projections.    The  work  is  probably  one  of 
Hipparchus's.    The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Comman- 
dinus.  from  the  press  of  Paul  us  Manntius,  Venet., 
1668,  4to  — y  'kpuovtud  ("Elements  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  books.    Piolemy  haa  the  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  or  fifteen  tonea  of  the  ancienta  to  I 
seven.    It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  he  determin- 
ed the  true  relations  of  certain  intervals,  and  thus  ren- 
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dered  the  diatonic  octave  mors  conformable  to  aai- 

mony.    Some  criltca,  however,  are  inclined  to  as- 
cribe thia  improvement  rather  to  tbe  New-Puutgo- 
rean  Didymus,  whom  Ptolemy  haa  frequtady  criti- 
cised, though  be  obtained  from  his  writings  a  large 
portion  of  his  own  work.    Tbe  best  edition  is  last  of 
YVallia,  Oxon.,  1682,  4 to. —  10.  'Outu,  tptjuarue 
("  A  treatise  on  Optics"),  cited  by  Hehodonw  of  Ls- 
nssa,  and  frequently  also  by  tbe  A  fa  buns,  bat  ao« 
lost.    A  IjSlin  translation,  from  two  Ar«biin  MsS. 
exists  in  an  unedited  slate  in  the  Royal  Library  si 
Paris.    It  contains,  however,  only  four  books  af  tat 
five  which  composed  the  original.    In  this  work  Pua- 
emy  gives  the  roost  complete  idea  of  astronomic  it 
fraction  of  any  writer  down  to  tbe  time  of  Kt|le;.— 
11.  Kavtjv  UaatXiuv  ("  Canon,  or  Table,  of  Kntfi"). 
a  part,  properly,  of  the  IIpojeioM  Kovovrr.  Ttui  utw 
cbnuins  fifty -five  reigns,  twenty  of  which  belong  w 
kings  of  Babylon  subsequent  to  Nabonassar,  tea  le 
kings  of  Persia,  thirteen  to  kings  of  Egv pi  of  the  bat  of 
tbe  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  to  Komao  etnprnm 
after  tbe  time  of  Augustus.    This  canon  was  not  j«- 
pared  with  an  historical  view,  but  was  intirnled  tot 
Hronomera,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  intcm»>  tf 
time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  different  »»trowty 
ical  observations.    As,  however,  tbe  years  of  nek 
mooareb'e  reign  are  indicated  in  it  with  great  era* 
ness,  it  becomes,  consequently,  of  great  vaiusaadp> 
lereet  in  historical  chronology.    It  must  l>e  remm- 
ed,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  dates  of  tin*  now 
are  given  in  Egyptian  years,  an  arrangerneol  wry  sell 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  but  producuve  of  mm 
inconvenience  for  chronology.    Thus,  for  eianpk. 
the  reigns  of  the  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Robub 
monarchs,  calculated  according  to  the  method  of  tats" 
respective  countries,  Ought  to  be  in  advance  of,  or  be- 
bind,  tbe  years  numbered  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  by  *aa* 
daya,  or  even  months.   In  the  case  of  the  Kotrwr.  ta- 
pe rors,  the  difference,  in  Ptolemy's  lime,  snored 
to  forty  daya,  and  tbe  variation  most  have  boeo  Mi 
more  marked  as  regarded  tbe  Babylonian  and  Per**: 
reigns.    Tbe  onlv  exact  part  ia  that  which  rthus  w 
the  line  of  the  Ptolemies.    Halma  gave  the  Jaaest 
edition  of  this  work  in  1820,  Pari*,  4to.— 11  Pr* 
jpoiAKV  'keynote  ("Geographical  NarraHm\* 
"  System  of  Geography").    Thia  work  is  n  **» 
books,  and  during  nearly  fourteen  centsnss  est  tat 
only  known  manual  of  systematic  geography.  Ilsti 
remains  for  us  one  of  the  principal  sources  *Uxt 
we  derive  our  information  respecting  the  gwetnit 
of  tbe  ancienta.    Pursuing  the  plan  traced  oot  at 
Marmus  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  to  perfect  tW 
labours  of  that  geographer.    The  snap  of  Manse*  ">J 
Ptolemy  was  covered,  as  it  were,  with  a  spec**  « 
network  ;  the  meridians  were  traced  on  it  tor  every 
five  degrees  ;  the  degrees  of  latitude  »  tit  nun**  ■* 
lines  running  parallel  to  the  equator,   and  ftim4 
through  the  prineipal  cities,  such  as  Syene,  Ahiss- 
dres,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and,  consequently.  mtn  * 
unequal  distance*  from  each  other.    In  this 
were  marked  lite  points,  the  height  of  whies  aw 
been  Uken  according  to  their  true  latitude ;  but,  u  •*> 
der  to  determine  their  longitude,  and  the  positwas. 
also,  of  other  places,  which  were  only  knowa  ky  «• 
geometric  distance,  it  was  necessary  to  fix  the  leaf* 
of  a  degree  on  one  of  the  great  circles  of  tbs  |W* 
Marmus  and  Ptolemy,  without  themselves  awswr.il 
any  great  distances,  look  the  most  accurate  wesssit* 
menu  existing  in  their  day,  and  gave  500  sudiei* 
the  length  of  a  degree.    This  was  one  sixth  l«*» 
the  truth,  snd  from  this  error  must  necessarily  b*ie 
resolu-d  many  fuults  and  erroneous  deductions,  s  ••> 
emy  determined  the  length,  iroiu  west  to  east.*!  »j 
tbe  known  part  of  the  globe,  under  the  parslkJ 
Rhodes,  at  72,000  stadia,  following  geometrical  i 
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calculation,  180  degrees;  And  in  this  way  he  believed 
he  had  discovered  the  extent  of  one  half  of  the  globe. 
The  fact,  however,  is,  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
ooiy  125  degrees.  His  error,  consequently,  is  nearly  a 
third,  namely,  one  sixth  by  reason  of  the  mistake  he 
commits  relative  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  as 
above  meutioued,  and  about  a  sixth  as  the  result  of 
errors  in  geometric  distances.  With  regard  to  lati- 
tude*, a  large  number  of  which  were  based  on  astro- 
nomical determinations,  the  errors  committed  by  Ptol- 
emy are  very  unimportant ,  and  the  latitude,  for  exam- 
ple, which  he  gives  to  the  southern  point  of  Spain  la 
so  exact,  aa  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  observations 
had  beeu  made  in  this  quarter  by  some  of  bis  prede- 
cessors.— Strabo  had  limited  to  42  degrees  the  lati- 
tude of  the  known  part  of  the  earth  (situate  between 
the  12th  and  54lh  degree  of  north  latitude).  Ptole- 
my, on  the  other  hand,  makes  80  degrees,  from  16° 
south  latitude  to  63 '  north  ;  and  yet  he  believed  that 
be  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  earlier 
geographers,  because  these  allowed  700  stadia  to  a 
degree,  which  makes  nearly  30,000  stadia  altogether; 
whereas  Ptolemy,  admitting  only  500  stadia,  found 
the  sum  total  to  be  40,000. — Msnnus  and  Ptolemy 
derived  some  information  respecting  the  easternmost 
pans  of  Asia  from  the  Itineraries  of  a  Macedonian 
trader,  who  bad  sent  his  factors  on  overland  journeys 
from  Mesopotamia,  along  Mount  Taurus,  through  In- 
dia, and  even  to  the  distant  capital  of  the  Seres. 
These  journeys  must  have  been  prosecuted  very  soon 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  first 
two  monarchs  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Selcucide  :  since 
it  is  not  probable  that,  after  the  defection  of  the  Bac- 
Irian*  and  Parthians,  a  route  remained  open  through 
these  countries  to  the  traffic  of  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy 
thus  could  hardly  have  gained  much  information  re- 
specting these  lands  from  the  narratives  of  overland 
travellers.  The  communication  by  sea,  however,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  India,  became  frequent  in  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Strabo  speaks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
for  India,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coast  of  the 
country  this  side  of  the  Ganges  was  perfectly  well 
known.  The  navigators  of  the  West,  however,  did. 
not  go  beyond  this  stream.  It  was  supposed  thst 
from  this  point  the  shore  of  Asia  bent  directly  to  the 
north,  and  joined  the  eastern  extremity  of  Taurus. 
At  a  later  period  navigators  went  beyond  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges,  and,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found 
that  the  laud  redescended  towards  the  south,  and 
formed  a  large  gulf  (Bay  of  Bengal— Sinus  Gangeti- 
cus).  They  puihed  their  adventurous  career  still  far- 
ther :  taking  their  departure  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  they  crossed  the 
gulf  in  a  straight  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Siam 
and  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  ;  this  last  they  called 
the  Golden  Chersonese,  a  proof  of  the  profitable  trade 
which  was  there  carried  on  by  them.  Having  doubled 
the  extremity  of  this  second  peninsula,  they  entered 
on  a  new  gulf  (that  of  Siam  —Magnus  Sinus).  From 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  they 
paased  m  a  southern  direction,  and  reached  a  large 
continent,  on  the  shore  of  winch  waa  situate  the  city 
of  Kattigara.  Tins  country  was  probably  the  Isle  of 
Borneo.  The  discover/  r  of  this  country  was  called 
Alexander.  (Plol ,  Geogr.,  2.  14  )  Ptolemy,  who. 
aa  well  as  this  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  was 
•  prolongation  of  that  which  funned  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
(the  coast  of  Cambodia),  founded  thereon  hu  hypoth- 
esis, that  the  Indian  was  a  mediterranean  sea.  He 
supposed  that,  after  Kattigara,  the  land  extended  fiom 
eaat  to  west  as  far  aa  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  with 
which  it  united,  forming  one  common  continent  — Ma- 
nnus and  Ptolemy  were  well  acquainted  with  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  and  mention  is  no  longer  made,  in 
their  uagca,  of  the  fabulous  monsters  which  the  credu- 
lity ol  a  previous  age  had  established  as  the  dwellers  of 


this  region.  They  knew  the  coast,  however,  only  to 
the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  that  is,  to  the  prom- 
ontory of  Prasum,  which  is  probably  the  same  with 
the  modem  Cape  l)d  Gardo,  as  his  city  of  Rapta  would 
seem  to  be  Mehnda.  From  the  promontory  of  Praaum, 
Ptolemy  makes  the  African  coast  bend  round  to  the 
east  for  the  purpose  of  joining  that  of  Kattigara.  His 
island  of  Menuthias,  placed  by  him  near  Cape  Prasum, 
but  which  an  ancient  periplus  brings  near  to  Rapta,  is 
'Aanzibar,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar.  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  eastern 
coast  does  not  extend  beyond  the  modern  MadanaM- 
car. — After  the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
and  Gades,  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the 
western  coaal  of  Africa,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of 
Ptolemy  in  this  quarter  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  his  predecessors ;  he  introduces,  however,  more  of 
method  into  the  information  obtained  from  Hsnno  and 
Scylai. — Ptolemy  is  the  first  who  indicates  the  true 
figure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  aouthern  part  of  Al- 
bion ;  but  he  gives  an  erroneous  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  according  to  him, 
extends  towards  the  east.  Ireland,  the  lerne  of  Stra- 
bo, and  the  Juvernia  of  Ptolemy,  ceases  to  be  situated 
to  the  north  of  Albion,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
thought ;  it  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
northern  point  is  parallel  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Albion  To  the  north  of  thia  latter  island  he  places 
the  Orcades,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  north  (about 
63°  N.  L.),  the  isle  of  Thule,  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy.  This 
Thule  is  probably  Mainland,  situate  about  60°  N  , 
the  same  that  waa  seen  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Agncoia,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  snow.  ( Tacit., 
Vit.  Agr.,  c.  10.)  —  The  description  which  Ptolemy 
gives  of  the  shores  of  Germany  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  as 
well  as  of  Scandinavia,  extends  no  farther  than  the 
accounts  already  given  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  He 
describes  the  Ctrabnc  Chersonese,  and  the  German 
coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as  the  Dwina,  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  this  sea  is  a 
mediterranean  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Veneda  is  only  a 
part  of  this  sea,  from  Memel  to  Dautzic.  The  question 
has  been  asked.  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  was  enabled 
to  obtain  more  accurate  notions  respecting  those  coun- 
tries than  those  which  Pliny  and  Tacitus  possessed, 
and  that,  too,  although  the  principal  depot  of  amber, 
the  well-known  production  of  the  shores  of  tho  Bsltic, 
was  in  the  capital  of  Italy  1  The  answer  is,  that  if 
the  amber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Rome,  the  traffic  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Alcxandrca,  and  it  waa 
through  them  that  Ptolemy  obtained  the  materials  for 
this  portion  of  his  work  — In  the  last  book  of  his  geog- 
raphy, Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  preparing  charts 
or  maps.  We  here  6nd  the  first  principles  of  projec- 
tion ;  but  the  book  itself  has  reached  us  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state  through  the  fault  of  the  copyists.  The  more 
modern  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  successors.  The  Caspisn  Sea,  for  exam- 
ple, retained  the  form  traced  for  it  by  Ptolemy  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  centurv  ;  for  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  our  maps 
still  conform  to  the  general  outline  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  substitution  of  modern  for  ancient  names  is  the 
.ir.lv  difference.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  assertion  of 
Mannert  (Geofr..  vol.  I,  p.  191).  —  No  good  com- 
plete edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  has  over  ap- 
peared. Our.  however,  has  recently  been  commenced 
in  Gcrmanv,  by  WiHierg,  of  which  the  first  /ssckk/us, 
containing  the  first  book,  has  thus  far  appeared,  /v's- 
icnditr,  1H38,  4to.  In  1475,  Lichtenslein  (/>w/<J/»is) 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  the  Latin  translation  ol 
this  work,  made  by  Angelo,  a  Florentine  scholar  ol 
the  fifteenth  century,  or,  rather,  commenced  by  Chry- 
solaras  and  finished  by  Angelo.  It  was  revised,  loi 
the  purposes  of  this  publication,  by  Vadtus  and  Picai- 
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iu«.  The  translation  of  Angeto  wu  reprinted,  with 
correction*  made  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Greek  leit, 
by  Calderiiio,  Roma,  1478,  fol.  Twenty-seven  maps 
accompany  this  edition,  which  appears  to  hare  been 
printed  by  Arnold  PannsrtZ-  This  is  the  second  work, 
with  a  date,  that  ia  accompanied  with  engravings  on 
copper.  In  1482,  Donis,  a  German  monk,  and  a  good 
astronomer  for  his  time,  gave  a  new  edition  to  the  world, 
printed  by  Holl,  at  Ulm,  in  folio  It  has  fewer  mis- 
takes in  the  figures  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but 
just  as  many  in  the  names  Several  editions  followed, 
but  all  swarming  with  errors.  The  celebrated  Pico 
de  Mirandola  sent  to  Esslcr,  at  Strasbourg,  a  Greek 
manuscript  of  Ptolemy's  work,  by  the  aid  of  which 
that  scholar  gave  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  translation 
of  Angelo,  but  in  another,  very  literal  and  somewhat 
bafosrous,  by  Philesius.  Easier  made  many  changes 
in  this  version,  and,  to  justify  himself,  generally  added 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin  He  placed  in  it  46 
maps  cut  on  wood.  Brunei  calls  this  edition  one  of 
little  value ;  in  this  he  is  mistaken.  The  edition  we 
have  just  spoken  of  was  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in 
1520,  and  also  in  1522.  A  new  translation,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Pirckheymer,  appeared  in  1525,  from 
the  Strasbourg  press,  fol.  ft  contains  fifty  maps 
cut  on  wood  — The  first  Greek  edition  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  Theobald 
Pettich,  a  physician,  had  sent  him,  and  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  Froben,  at  Bile.  1533,  in  4to  The 
manuscript  was  a  very  good  one.  but,  through  the  fault 
of  alio  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
to' creep  in  among  the  figures.  Not  having  a  auffi- 
eient  quantity  of  the  peculiar  typo  or  mark  which  in- 
dicated he  employed  in  its  place  the  letter  f,  which 
signifies  L  He  made  use,  also,  of  the  same  letter 
on  many  occasions  to  designate  f,  The  fraction  } 
is  marked  by  yo,  but  the  manuscript  often  places  the  o 
above  the  y,  and  in  a  smaller  character.  The  compos- 
itor, not  attending  to  this,  contented  himself  with  put- 
ting in  its  place  y  alohc,  which  is  equivalent  to  J. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  such  a  course  is  appa- 
reni.  and  the  only  mode  to  remedy  the  evil  is  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Latin  editions  which  appeared  pre- 
vious to  1533.  The  B4le  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Wechel,  at  Paris.  1546,  4lo  —Michael  Scrretus  (ViK 
ranovanus)  retouched  the  translation  of  Pirckheymer,  af- 
ter a  manuscript,  and  published  it.  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
wood,  at  Lyons,  in  1530,  and  again,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  in  the  same  city,  in  1541.  These  two 
editions  of  Ptolemy  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
history  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  Calvin  derived  from 
them  one  of  his  grounds  of  accusation  against  Serve- 
toa.  He  was  charged  with  having  added  to  the  de- 
scription that  accompanies  the  map  of  Palestine,  a 
passage  which  contradicts  what  Moses  says  respecting 
the  fertility  of  that  country.  The  Interpolated  pas- 
sage does  actually  eiist,  but  it  was  added  by  Phriaioa, 
who  took  charge  of  the  edition  of  1522  — The  last  im- 
pression of  the  Greek  text  was  in  I6r8  and  1619,  in 
2  vols.  4to,  from  the  Amsterdam  press,  by  Bertius. 
Msny  faults  of  the  previous  editions  are  corrected  in 
this  one,  by  the  aid  of  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  but  the 
same  errors  in  the  figures  still  remain,  and,  to  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  edilor  has  placed  beside  them 
those  of  the  Latin  editions,  which  often  differ  widely. 
The  only  recent  edition  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography  is  that  of  Halma.  containing 
only  the  first  book  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh, 
with  a  French  version  and  notes.  Paris,  1829,  4to. 
{SchoU,  Hist.  Lit  Or  .  vol.  5.  p.  240,  seqq.—Id.  iAtrf., 
vol.  5,  p.  271  —Id  ibid  ,  vol  6,  p.  312.  Ac  —Com- 
pare Detambre,  in  Bitter  ITniv  ,  vol.  36,  p.  263.)— 
XIX  A  native  of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of  He- 
rodian.  by  whom  he  ia  cited.  He  wrote  a  Work  on 
8ynonymes.  nrpi  dtodopdr  Xi^tuv  (" 
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larger  work.  Ptolemy  was  the  aotbor  also  ef  t  Ho- 
meric Prosody,  a  treatise  on  metres,  and  a  disser- 
tation on  Aristarchus's  revision  of  Homer.  The  (rap. 
ment  on  "  the  Difference  of  Wirds"  is  given  by  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  515,  of  the  old  editioa; 
vol.  6,  p.  117,  of  the  new — XX.  Surnamtd  L'ben- 
nus,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. Phot i us  has  preserved  for  us  some  fragawats 
of  his  work,  llrpl  tt)c  tic  xnXruatoair  xiuvft  i<rr»- 
piac  ("  Nne  History  of  tariti  Erudition"),  m  *etra 
books.  To  give  some  idea  of  this  comjiihnon,  vt 
will  mention  some  of  the  subjects  of  whirh  it  uvais: 
the  death  of  Protesilaua;  that  of  Sophocles;  that  of 
Hercnlea ;  the  history  of  Crceeos ;  the  death  of  Ac** 
lea;  thatofLaiua;  the  history  of  Tiresias ;  lot  0>ub 
of  Adonis ;  the  origin  of  several  epithets  giien  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  personages  of  tat 
fabulous  time*.  Plolemy  also  wrote  a  drama  routkd 
the  Sphinx.  He  dared  even  to  enter  the  IrsU  artiaa 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twenty-four  books  or  oataa, 
entitled  'Av%rr  {"The  Anti-Homer")  Gale  hsi 
placed  the  fragments  of  Plolemy  Chennui  ia  his  /ft*- 
i<m<£  Poehdc  Scnpfores,  p  303.  seqq  ,  and  to  lis 
eighth  chapter  is  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  this  wa- 
ter The  fragments  are  also  given  in  the  edition  of 
Conon  and  Parthenius  by  Teucher.  (ScAofl,  A* 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol  5,  p.  44  ) 

Ptolkmais,  I.  a  seaport  town  of  Phopiricia.  (Vsi 
Ace .)—  II  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica ia  Af- 
rica, and  the  port  of  Barce.  It  suffered  so  severe- 
ly  from  want  of  water,  that  the  inhabitants  wen 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  dwellings,  and  d«pem 
themselves  about  the  country  in  different  directum 
The  attempts  of  Justinian  to  obviate  this  evil  prows' 
unavailing.  The  ruins  are  called  at  the  pnwat 
day  Ptotemata.  A  description  of  the  remaio*  of  li* 
ancient  city  ia  given  by  Captain  Beechey  and 
era.  {Modern  Traveller,  pt  50,  p.  1 14,  seaj)-m. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  Toeta* 
northeast  of  Abydos.  It  rose  in  importance  s*  <a» 
last-mentioned  city  declined,  and  eventually  nnBsJ 
Memphis  in  sixe.  Ptolemais  would  seem  to  hint 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or.  at  ill  evwts. 
re-established  by  him  on  the  site  of  some  more  inci«t 
city,  SB  the  Greek  name,  JlroXtftntc  if  'Ep««o*  (W 
cmais,  the  city  of  Hermes),  would  seem  to  irdiei« 
The  city,  therefore,  was  originally  consecrated  to  ih» 
Egyptian  Hermes  It  appenrs  to  have  receded  i  *• 
vere  blow  to  its  prosperity,  bx  reason  of  its  resisusrs 
to  the  Emperor  Prolms  The  modern  village  of  m* 
sieh  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of-ptawaji* 
{Mavnrrt.  Geopr  .  vol  10.  pt  1,  p.  381.  tree  H*- 
Originally  a  *ma!l  promontory,  on  the  western  ce»»i « 
the  Sinus  Arnhicus.  It  was  near  the  inland  sea  Ms- 
nolens.  A  fortified  port  was  established  hereby  Ea- 
medes,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphos;  aad  *• 
spot  was  selected  on  account  of  the  large  ferot  *  M 
vicinity,  which  furniahed  valuable  naval  trroher  for 
flccta  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  this  forest,  also.  wiM  »»■ 
phanta  abounded ;  and.  ta  Ptolemy  wanted  the** w- 
mals  for  his  armies,  a  regular  hunting  t»tBhb«ha*ri 
waa  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  <*»  «■ 
cumstance  its  second  name  of  Qnp&v,  and  »bo  ta» 
of  'ETrtftjoof  (Ini  W/pac).  In  a  commercial  jkmi* J* 
view  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  as  A  mas 
mentions  among  its  exports  tortoise-shell  and  ■»•»!  • 
but  to  the  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers 
directly  the  reverse,  since  they  regawJed  it  a*  the  la- 
test place  for  measuring  a  degree,  and  thus  w  "tun- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  globe  The  h^if™ 
Mirsa  Mombantk,  about  15  geographical  rmlas  afsa 
of  Maasua,  appeara  to  indicate  the  ancient  Ptel«i>»* 
{Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10.  pt.  44,  teoq.) 

PtraucoLA.  a  aurname  given  to  Pubhus  Vsiensr, 
according  to  Dionyaiaa  and  Plutarch,  on  account  si  m 
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protecting  the  rights  of  the  people  (populum 
Poplicola,  Publicola).  Niebohr  dissents  from  this  ety- 
mology iti  the  following  remarks  :  "  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  Greek  Dtonysius  end  Plutarch  in  translating 
i'ublicoia  as  a  compound  term  by  dtjfiOKtfdtK,  *  the 
protector  of  the  people  ;'  but  we  must  recognise  there* 
m  the  old  Latin  form  pf  the  adjective  with  a  superflu- 
ous termination,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
diminutive,  sometimes  for  a  compound .  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  PvMtats,  in  the  sense  of  dnfiorutoe.  Thus 
Sea: col*  is  not  the  diminutive,  bot  synonymous  with 
Sc<tv**i  and  JEquicotus  is  nothing  but  JBqutu  or 
Mqatcas ;  Volsculus  nothing  but  Volscus."  [Roman 
HtMlory,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  Walter's  trans.) 

Publilu  Lex,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  Publilius  the 
Dictator,  A.U.C.  414,  ordaining  that,  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  their  votes,  the  senate  should  authorize  what- 
ever they  might  determine.  (Liey,  8,  It.) — II.  A 
law  ordaining  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  comitia  tribute.    (Lie.,  2.  56  ) 

Poauus  2$ v  airs,  a  celebrated  composer  and  actor  of 
mimes  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  waa  brought 
from  Asia  to  Italy  in  early  youth  in  the  same  vesset 
with  bis  countryman  and  kinsman  Matdius  Anliochua, 
the  professor  of  astrology,  and  Stabenus  Eros,  the 
grammarian,  who  all,  by  some  desert  in  learning,  rose 
above  their  original  fortune.  He  received  a  good  ed- 
ucation and  liberty  from  bia  master,  in  reward  for  bis 
witticisms  and  his  facetious  disposition.  He  first  rep- 
resented bia  mimes  in  the  proviucisl  towns  of  Italy, 
whence,  hia  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
mooed  to  the  capital,  to  assist  in  those  public  specta- 
cles which  Cassar  offered  his  countrymen  in  exchange 
for  their  freedom  (Maerob..  Sat.,  2,  7.)  On  one  oc- 
i  be  challenged  ail  persons  of  bis  own  profession 
with  him  on  the  stage  ;  and  in  this  compe- 
tition he  successfully  overcame"  every  one  of  his  rivals. 
By  his  success  in  the  representation  of  these  popular 
entertainments,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  such  luxury  that  he  never  gave  a  great  sup- 
per without  having  sow's  udder  si  table,  a  dish  which 
waa  prohibited  by  the  censors  as  being  too  great  a 
luxury  even  for  the  table  of  patriciane.  (P/in.,8,  61.) 
Nothing  farther  is  known  of  his  history,  except  that 
he  was  *ull  continuing  to  perform  his  mimes  with  ap- 

Cause  at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Labertus,  which 
ippened  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Caisar. 
(CArm.  Euseb  ,  ad  Olymp,  184.)    We  have  not  the 
names  of  any  of  the  mimes  of  Publiua,  nor  do  we  pre- 
cisely know  their  nature  or  subject ;  all  that  ia  pre- 
served from  tbetn  being  a  number  of  detached  aenli- 
menla  or  maxima,  to  the  amount  of  800  or  900,  seldom 
exceeding  a  single  line,  but  containing  reflections  of 
unrivalled  force,  truth,  and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
relatione,  situations,  and  feelings  of  human  life.  Both 
the  writers  and  actors  of  mimes  were  probably  careful 
to  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonplacea  and 
precepts  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them  appro- 
priately in  their  extemporaneous  performances.  The 
maxims  of  Publius  were  interspersed  through  bia 
dramas  ;  but,  being  the  only  portion  of  these  produc- 
tions now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance  of 
though  is  or  sentiments,  like  those  of  Rochefoucauld. 
Hie  mimes  must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
very  thickly  loaded  with  these  moral  aphorisms.    It  is 
also  surprising  that  tbey  seem  raiacd  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone  even  of  tegular  comedy,  and  appear  for  the 
•  part  to  be  almost  stoical  maxima.  Seneca  has  re- 
I.  that  many  of  his  eloquent  verses  are  fitter  for 
tin  than  the  alipper.    i  T.p  ,  8.)    How  auch  ex- 
cepts should  have  been  grafted  on  the  loweat 
nd  bow  peaeagea,  which  would  hardly  be  appro- 
in  the  most  serious  sentimental  comedy,  were 
adapted  to  the  actions  or  manners  of  gross  and  drunken 
buffoons,  ia  •  difficulty  which  could  only  be  solved  bad 
»e  fortunately 
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productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Ro- 
man genius-  Tbe  aentimenta  of  Publius  Syrus  now  ap- 
pear trite.  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  ant] 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  moralists  from  age 
to  age.  All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  them  seem  erroneous,  while,  at  the  same 
lime,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or  Lord  Burleign. 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  568,  woo) 
The  aentencea  of  Publius  Syrus  are  appended  to  many 
of  the  editions  of  Phaedrus.  The  most  useful  edition  of 
these  sentences  is  perhaps  that  of  (inner,  Lmgd.  Bat., 
1727,  8vo.  The  latest  and  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Orelliua,  sppended  to  bis  edition  of 
Phaedra s,  Tuna.  1832,  8vo.  It  contains,  also,  thirty 
sentences  never  before  published.  (Bmhr,  Geseh  Lit. 
Rom,  vol.  1,  p  776  )  , 

Pliahkkm,  I.  sister  of  Theodosius  tbe  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  her  piety  and  virtue*.— -II.  A  Roman 
empress,  daughter  of  A  readme,  and  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius the  younger.  She  was  created  Augusta  A.D. 
414,  and  shared  the  imperial  power  with  her  brother. 
After  tbe  death  of  tbe  latter  (A.D.  450),  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Marcianus.  ( Kid.  Marcianus  I)  Pulcheria 
died  A.D  454.  and  was  interred  at  Ravenm 
ber  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Pulchrim  Promontoriuu,  the  same  with  He 
um  Promontorium     (Kid.  Hermasum.) 

PonIcdm  Billpm,  tbe  name  given  to  the  ware  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  The  Punic  wars  were 
three  in  number.  Tbe  jirit  took  its  rise  from  the  af- 
fair of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  under  tbe  article  Mcssaua,  page  836,  col.  1. 
This  wss  ended  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off  the 
.£gates  Insula)  ;  and  it  was  also  memorable  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Duilius,  the  first  ever  gained  by  the 
Romans.  (Kid.  Carthago,  $  4. — Duiliua. — .£gates  ) 
The  Second  Punic  War  commenced  with  the  affair  of 
Saguntum,  and  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Zama. 
During  its  continuance  Hannibal  carried  on  his  cele- 
brated campaigns  against  the  Romana  in  Italy.  (  Kid. 
Carthago.  $4. — Hannibal.  —  Metsurus. — Zama)  The 
Third  Pawe  War  waa  the  eiege  and  destruction  of 
Carthage  itself.    ( Vtd.  Carthago,  $  4.) 

Pupikxcs,  Marcus  CLODiua  Maxinoe,  a  man  of 
obscure  family,  who  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Roman  armies,  snd  gradually  be- 
came a  praetor,  consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  govern- 
or of  tbe  provinces  His  father  waa  a  blacksmith. 
After  the  death  of  the  Gordiana,  Pupienus  waa  elected 
with  Balbmus  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximini, 
he  immediately  marched  against  these  tyrants  ;  but  he 
waa  soon  informed  that  they  bad  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  resentment  of  their  own  soldiers.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  this,  to  make  war  against  the  Persians,  who 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  wss  msssarred,  A.  D. 
236,  by  the  praetorian  guards.  Balbrnus  shared  his 
fate.  Pupienus  is  sometimes  cslled  Msximns.  In 
his  pnva'c  character  he  appeared  always  grave  and  se- 
rious. He  was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  upon  hia  virtues  thsn  to  any  that  be  waa  in- 
vested with  the  purple  without  soliciting  it,  snd  that 
the  Roman  senste  said  they  had  selected  him  from 
thousands,  because  they  knew  no  person  more  worthy 
or  better  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  em- 
peror.   {Capital,  Kit.  Maxim-Id.,  Kit.  Gord.) 

Purlua,  8  tragic  poet  at  Rome,  contemporary  with 
Caisar.  He  waa  famed  for  hts  power  in  exciting  emo- 
tion. Hence  the  scholissl  on  Horace  remarks  ( Ef'st., 
1,1,  67),  "Pupiu*,  Tragetdwgraphus,  tie  ageetus 
sputantium  movit,  ut  cos  JUre  compelleret.  lnde  is- 
tum  versum  fecit : 
"  '  Flthunt  amid  et  hene  nofi  mortem  meam  ; 
Nam  popvlut  in  me  njff  laerymatu  eel  satis.'  * 
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PoRrsftAftLs,  islanda  off  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  to 
called  from  (he  manufacture  of  purple  dye  established 
in  them.  They  answer  at  the  present  day  to  Madeira 
and  the  adjacent  isles.    (Pirn.,  6,  32.) 

PoTKdu,  a  city  of  Campania,  now  Pozzuoli,  on  the 
and  not  far  from  the  Lucnne  Lake.    Its  Greek 


nunc  was  Dtcvarchia;  but,  when  the  Romans  sent  a 
colony  thither,  ihey  gave  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  proba- 
bly from  the  number  of  its  walls,  or  perhaps  from  the 
stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and  alu- 
minous springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Strabo,  246. 
— PUn.,  31,  2.)  Respecting  the  origin  of  this  place* 
we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  harbour  of 
Cuma?.  Hence  wo  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
thai  city,  without  calling  iu  the  Samians  to  assist  in  its 
foundation,  as  Stepbanus  Byzantinus  reports,  and  Hie- 
runymus  (Eujch,  Ckron.,  2.)  The  Romans  appear 
to  have  first  directed  their  attention  to  this  spot  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Fabius  the  consul  was  order- 
ed to  fortify  and  garrison  the  town,  which  had  only 
been  frequented  hitherto  for  commercial  purposes. 
(Lip.,  24,  7.)  In  the  following  year  it  was  attacked 
by  Hannibal  without  success  (Liv  ,  24,  13),  and  about 
this  time  became  a  naval  station  of  considerable  im- 
portance :  armies  were  aent  to  Puteoli  from  thence 
{lae.,  26,  17),  and  the  embassy  aent  from  Carthage, 
which  was  to  sue  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  wsr,  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded  to  Rome 
by  land  (Ltv.,  30,  22),  as  did  St.  Psul  sbout  250  years 
afterward.  The  apostle  rcinsincd  seven  days  at  Puteoli 
before  he  set  forward  on  bis  journey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  (Ads,  xxvui ,  13.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  this 
city  appeara  to  have  been  a  place  of  very  great  com- 
merce, and  particularly  connected  with  Alexandrea ; 
the  imports  from  that  city,  which  was  then  the  empori- 
um of  the  East,  being  much  greater  than  the  exports 
of  Italy.  (Strabo,  793— Suet.,  Aug.,  98,— Senec., 
Ep.,  77.)  The  harbour  of  Puteoli  was  spacious  and 
of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 
mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to  the  strongly  cement- 
ing properties  of  the  latter  material,  became  very  solid 
and  compact  masses  ;  and  these,  being  sunk  in  the  sea, 
afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels. 
(Strab  ,  245  )  Pliny  (35,  13)  hss  remarked  this  qual- 
ity of  the  sand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Pozzolana.  The  same  wn 
ter  informa  us  (36.  12),  that  this  harbour  possessed 
also  the  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  lighthouse.  The 
remains  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  considered  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Caligula's  bridge ;  whereas  that  em- 
peror is  said  expressly  to  have  used  boats,  anchored  iu 
•  double  line,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which 
be  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  Baiai ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  after  the  manner  of  Xerxes's  famous 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont.  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  Caligula  is  described  as  appearing  there 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two 
days,  followed  by  the  praetorian  band  and  a  splendid 
retinue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  thia  structure 
was  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  is  farther 
mentioned  that  it  was  begun  from  the  piles  of  Puteoli. 
(Suet ,  Calig,  19  —  Jasepkus.  Antiq  Jud,  19,  1)— 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  559,  was  re- 
colonized  by  Augustus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero.  (Tacit  ,  Ann.,  14,  27  )  This  place  ap- 
pears to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian  with 
great  zeal,  from  which  circumstar.ee,  according  to  an 
inscription,  it  obtained  the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia. 
The  same  memorial  informs  us,  that  Antoninus  Pius 
caused  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.  ( Cra- 
mer's Anr..  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  103,  teqq.) 

Poticum,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Esquiline.  The  Campus  Esquilinua  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  without  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  a 
of  pita  were  dug  in  it  to  receive  the  dead 
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bodies  of  the  lower  orders. 
puticuU,  from  their  resemblance  to  wells,  or.  trait 
probably,  from  the  stench  which  issued  from  then,  m 
consequence  of  this  practice.  (  Varra,  L.  L.,  4,  5  — 
Fat.,  $.  v.  Putie.)  The  Esquiha  teem  to  have  bets 
considered  as  unwholesome  till  this  mode  of  dobu 
was  discontinued,  which  change  took  placs  in  lbs 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  gardens  of  Mrceots  were 
laid  out  here.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  88.— Id.,  Ep,  5, 1W ) 
Pyoni,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  wesitrn  coast 
of  the  Sinus  Thertnaioos,  above  Diem.  The  esniest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  it  s  Grrtk 
city  (p.  26),  from  which  it  appear*  at  that  time  loam 
been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  Tke- 
cydidea  speaks  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  tbt  Aias- 
niana  before  the  Peloponneoiati  war  (I,  61).  It  was 
afterward  uken  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Maccdon,  who 
removed  its  she  twenty  stadia  from  the  ses,  is  Dw- 
dorus  asserts ;  but  Tbucydtde*  states,  that  it  had  been, 
long  before  that  period,  in  the  possession  of  Ah-xto- 
der  the  son  of  Amyntaa,  and  that  Themisioclw  sailed 
thence  on  his  way  to  Persia  (1,  137).  After  the  destk 
of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  fell  into  the  bauds  of  las 
Athenians ;  but  the  circumstances  of  this  c  lunge  m 
not  known  to  us.  It  was  afterward  taken  from  tlxm 
by  Philip,  and  given  to  Olynthus.  The  next  fact  rtV 
alive  to  Pydna  which  ia  recorded  in  history, »  pos- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  »r-o« 
mother  Olympias  waa  here  besieged  by  Casssndtr; 
and,  all  hopes  of  relief  being  cut  off  by  the  iotnfi<l>- 
meot  having  been  made  round  the  town  from  ses  to 
sea,  famine  at  length  compelled  Olympias  to  sorrerder, 
when  she  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterward  pot 
to  death.  (Dwd.  Sic.,  19, 51. )— Pydna  is  also  famow 
for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  its  neighbourhood  by 
Paulus  iEmilius  over  the  Macedonian  army  sudor 
Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient  empire  - 
The  epitomiser  of  Strabo  says,  that  in  bis  lime  it  **> 
called  Kitrot  (Strut ,  509) ;  as  likewise  the  schobm 
to  Demosthenes ;  and  this  name  ia  still  attached  to  tat 
spot  at  the  present  day.  Dr.  Clarke  observed  »t  Ki- 
trot a  vast  tumulus,  which  he  considered,  with  nock 
probability,  as  marking  the  aite  of  the  great  bsub 
fought  in  these  plains.  ( Cramer*  a  Ane.  Ortta,ni 
1,  p.  214,  tcqq.) 

Pvomai,  a  fabulous  nation  of  dwarfs,  pkced  ht 
Aristotle  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (Hut.  da, 8, 
12  — J?/i<m.  H.  A.,  2,  1  ;  3,  13)  ;  by  CteKss,  id  In- 
dia (7«d.r  11)  ;  and  by  Euslalhius,  amusingly  eao»|K 
in  England,  over  against  Thule  (tv6a  ru  '\yjAui— 
EuMtatk  ,  ad  11,  3,  6.  p.  372  )— They  were  of  a  very 
diminutive  size,  being,  according  to  one  accovrt.  of 
'  the  height  merely  of  a  irvyu*i,  or  20  finger*'  brcnH 
I  (Etutatk.,  I.  c),  while  others  made  tbem  three  <r*»*o- 
Uoi,  or  27  inches  in  size.    (PUn,  7.  2 )   The  Fyf 

rnies  are  said  to  have  lived  under  a  salubrious 
'  amid  a  perpetual  spring,  the  northern  blasts  being  kept 
j  off  by  lofty  mountains.   ( Plin  ,  I.  e. )   An  sonusl  **t> 
fare  was  waged  between  tbem  and  the  crones  (Hm-, 
D.,  3, 3) ;  and  they  are  fabled  to  have  advatswO  jj 
I  battle  against  these  birds,  mounted  on  the  back*  of 
I  rams  and  goata,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrow* 
]  They  used  also  a  kind  of  bells  or  rattles  («/Joraio)to 
1  scare  them  awav.    (Hetaiaus,  ap.  Sckoi  ad  Jt,  3 
B.—Heyne,  ad  foe.— PUn  ,ic)    Every  spring  tbrf 
came  down  in  warlike  array  to  ihc  seashore,  for  tks 
purpose  of  destroying  the  eg»s  and  young  of  thecrw**. 
since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  overpowered  by 
the  number  of  tbeir  feathered  antagonists.  (Hid***' 
ap  PUn.,  I.  e.)   Their  dwellings  were  constructed  ■ 
clsy,  feathers,  and  the  shells  of  eggs.    Aristotle,  how- 
ever, makes  them  to  have  lived  in  caves,  like  Troglo- 
dytes, and  to  have  come  out  at  harvest- time  with 
ets  to  cut  down  the  corn,  as  if  to  fell  a  forest.  (£*■ 
Mlatk  ,  /.  c.)—  Philoatratos  relates,  that  Hercule*  oi*f 
fell  asleep  iu  the  deserts  of  Africa  after  he  had  coo- 
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quered  Antaeus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
ao  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  bis  body  by  an 
army  of  these  LUiputians,  wbo  professed  to  be  the 
avengers  of  Antssus,  since  they  were  his  brethren, 
and  earthborn  like  himaelf.  A  sicnulUneous  onaet 
was  made  upon  his  bead,  hands,  and  feet.  Arrows 
were  discharged  at  him,  hia  hair  was  ignited,  spades 
were  thrust  into  his  eyes,  and  coverings  or  doors  (di>- 
pcu)  were  applied  to  his  mouth  and  nostrils  to  prevent 
respiration  The  hero  awoke  in  the  midst  of  the  war- 
faro,  and  waa  so  much  pleased  with  the  courage  dis- 
played by  his  liny  foes,  that  he  gathered  them  all  into 
Lis  lion  akin  and  brought  them  to  Eurysiheue.  (PAi- 
loatr.,  Iam.,  %  23,  p.  817,  ed.  Jforstf.)— The  Pygmies 
of  antiquity,  like  those  of  more  modem  Limes,  may  be 
safely  regarded  as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
We  have  had  them  even  placed,  by  popular  belief,  in 
our  own  country.  A  number  of  small  graves,  two  or 
feet  in  length,  were  found  in  the  West,  contain- 
fragments  of  evidently  adult  bones.  The  idea  of 
■y  race  was  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  waa 
to  tbe  discoverers,  that  the  Indiana,  after  dia- 
intemng  their  dead,  buried  them  in  graves  juat  large 
enough  to  hold  the  bones  made  up  into  a  email  bun- 
dle for  the  convenience  of  transportation.  (M'Cul- 
lock.  Rtttarchct  on  America,  p  616  > — With  respect 
to  the  Pygmies  of  ancient  fable,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  Homer  places  thein  merely  in  southern  lands,  with- 
out specifying  their  particular  locality ;  nor  does  he 
say  a  word  respecting  their  diminutive  size.  (Hryrw. 
ad  Hem.,  It.,  3, 3.)  Aristotle,  aa  we  have  already  said, 
assigns  them  a  reaidence  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
(Hut.  An.,  8,  15),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  iElian 
[H.  A.,  8,  1  ;  3,  16)  and  othera.  Some  agree  with 
making  India  their  native  country.  Pliny, 
Mge.  placea  them  also  in  India  (7,  2).  hut  in 
in  Thrace  (4,  3).  Others,  again,  making  the 
cranes  to  wing  their  way  from  tbe  northern  regions 
over  the  Poutua  Euxinus,  regard  Scythia  ami  Thrace 
as  tbe  Pygmy  land. — Many  have  supposed  that  the  fa- 
ble of  the  Pygmies  and  cranee  baa  a  reference  to  the 
country  of  Egypt.  As  the  cranes  make  their  appear- 
ance there  about  tbe  month  of  November,  the  time  in 
-which  the  watera  are  aubaided.  and  devour  tbe  corn 
sown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fable  of  the  Pygmies  may 
ho  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  none 
other  than  the  Egyptians,  and  the  term  pygmy  (jrvy* 
ftato$)  not  to  refer  to  any  diminutiveness  of  aixe,  but 
to  the  eubUs  (irvypai,  mfrerc )  of  the  Nile's  rise  Some 
scholars  suppose  the  germe  of  the  fable  to  be  found  in 
the  remarks  of  Strabo,  respecting  the  fUKpofvtav  ruv 
4v  At6iy  ovouivuv.  (Strabo,  820.)  barrow,  in  hia 
Travel*  to  the  Cap*  of  Good  Hope  (vol.  1,  p.  339), 
endeavours  to  identify  the  Bosjesmana  of  the  Cape 
and  the  Pygmies  of  the  ancients,  but  with  no  great 
success  Hecren  regards  the  whole  Pygmy  narrative 
as  fabulous,  but  assigns  it  an  Indian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  spread  from  the  Eaat  into  the  countries  of  the 
'West  (/dccn,vol.  1,  p.  368.)  Malte-Brun  inelinea 
in  fsvoer  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  the 
account*  of  modern  travellers,  who  state  that  they 
have  «een  in  the  remote  East  amall  and  deformed  beings 
cot  unlike  in  appearance  to  tbe  pygmies  of  forrr»r  days, 
•nd  for  the  moat  part  only  four  feet  in  aixe.  Hence 
bethinks  it  not  unlikely  that  a  diminutive  race,  resem- 
bling, in  some  degree,  the  ancient  pygmies,  may  mil 
be  existing  among  the  remote  and  desert  regions  of 
Thibet!  (Maile  Brun,  Annates  det  Voyage;  vol.  I, 
p.  356,  teqq  —hahr,  ad  Cits.,  p.  395.) 

PvaauLinK,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belua,  and 
brother  to  the  celebrated  Dido.    ( Vid.  Dido.)— II.  A 
-  celebrated  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus    The  de- 
bauchery of  the  females  of  Amathua,  to  which  he  waa 
•  witness,  created  in  him  auch  an  aversion  for  the  fair 
that  he  resolved  never  to  marry.    The  affection 
;h  be  had  denied  to  the  other  sex  be  liberally  be- 


stowed upon  the  works  of  bis  own  bands.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  ivory  which 
he  had  made,  and,  at  hia  earnest  request  and  prayers, 
according  to  tbe  mycologists,  the  goddess  of  fieaoly 
changed  thia  favourite  alatue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  be  had  a  aon  called  Pa- 
phus.  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  9.)— Compare  the  other  version  of 
the  legend,  aa  given  from  the  Cyprian  fables  of  Pbile* 
stcphanua,  by  Clemena  of  Alexandrea  (Protrept.,  p. 
60),  and  by  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent ,  lib.  6,  p.  206) 
Consult,  also,  Pbiloalratua  (Kir.  Apollon.,  5,  5)  and 
Meureiua  (Gyvr.,  2).  , 

Pyladbs,  I.  a  aon  of  Strophiot,  king  of  Phccia,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  educated 
together  with  bis  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed a  moat  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  he  aided  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Clytsunneatra  and  iGgiathua.  He  received 
in  marriage  tbe  hand  of  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pyladea  became  pro- 
verbial. ( Vid.  Oreaiee.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  tbat  emperor  fot 
pointing  with  hia  finger  to  one  of  the  audience  wbo  had 
hiaaed  him,  and  thus  making  him  known  to  all.  (Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  45  —  Macrob.,  Sat  ,  8,  7.) 

Pylm  (Tlv\ai),  s  general  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  any  narrow  pass.  The  most  remarkable  were  the 
following.  I.  Pyla?  Alhantaj.  ( Fid.  Caucasus.) — II. 
Pylc  Amanica*,  a  paaa  through  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanus,  between  Cilicia  Caropestris  and  Syria.  Da- 
rius msrehed  through  this  pass  to  the  battle-  field  of 
ls8us.  (Quml  Curt.,  3,  4. —  Plot.,  6,  %.—  PHn.,  6, 
27  ) — II I  Pylaj  Caapic  (  Vid.  Caspias  Porta?  )— IV. 
PylajCaucas.*  (Vid.  Caocaaua.)—  V.  Pylc  Cilicie, 
a  pass  of  Cilicia,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Sarua.  (Pirn  ,  6,  37. 
—Polub,  12,  8  )— VI.  Pyl»  Sarmatia*.  (Kid.  Cau- 
casus, towards  the  close  of  tbat  article.)— VII.  Pyba 
Syria;,  a  pajs  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  and 
hounded  on  one  tide  by  tbe  see.  (Xen.,  Anas.,  1,  4. 
—  Ama».  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  8.)  f 
Pvlos,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  about  eighty  ata- 
dia  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Elis,  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  tbe  same  name  tbe  honom 
of  being  the  capital  of  Nestor's  dominions  ;  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Mesaentan  Pylos.  This 
somewhat  interesting  question  m  Homeric  geography 
will  be  considered  under  tbe  head  of  tbe  last- men  tion- 
ed  city.  Pausr.niaa  informs  ua  (6,  32)  that  the  Elesn 
citv  was  origmilly  founded  by  Pylos,  son  of  Cleson, 
king  of  Megura  ;  hut  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  v  as  afterward  restored  by  the  Eleane. 
(Compare  Xen  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  7, 4, 16.)  This  town  was 
deserted  and  in  ruins  when  Pauaaniaa  made  the  toot 
of  Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (339)  tbat  Pylos 
was  at  the  foot  of  Mooat  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Sclleis.  This  site 
agrees  sufficiency  with  a  spot  named  Portes,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity,  under  Mount  Moure- 
bouni,  which  nwet  be  the  Photoe  of  the  ancients.  ( GeUt 
/ft*,  of  the  Morea,  p.  30,  sea. — Cramer's  Ane.  Greete, 
vol.  3,  p  91  ) — II.  A  city  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphvlia.  regarded  by  Strabo,  with  great  probability,  aa 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (Kid  Pylos  III.)  It  is  placed  by 
(hat  geographer  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the 
coaat,  and  near  a  amall  river  once  called  Amathua  and 
Pamiaus,  but  subsequently  Msmaus  and  Arcadtcus. 
The  epithet  of  ftftaftottc,  applied  bv  Homer  to  tbe  Pyli- 
an  territory,  was  referred  to  tbe  first  of  these  nsmes. 
(Strabo,  344.)  Notwithatanding  ita  ancient  celebrity, 
thia  city  ia  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  times.  Pao- 
sanias,  even,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
ita  existence  (6, 22).  Strabo  affirme  tbat  on  tbe  con- 
quest of  Triphyl.a  by  the  Eleana,  they  annexed  ua 
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territory  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Lep! 
(Strab,  355)  The  vestiges  of  Pylos  are  thought  by 
Sir  W.  G«U  to  corres|*>nd  with  a  Palaw  Castro,  sit- 
uated at  Pitckitu  or  Putins',  about  two  mile*  from 
the  coast.  Near  thia  ta  a  village  called  Serene,  per- 
haps a  corruption  of  Areme.  (Jfin.  0/  tn«  Morta,  p. 
40.— Cramer  *  A»c.  Greet*,  vol.  3,  p.  117  ) — III.  A 
city  of  Mcssenia,  un  the  western  coast,  off  which  lay 
the  island  of  Sphacteria.  It  was  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  .Egaleue,  now  Geranw  or  Agio  Elta.  ( Stro- 
be, 459.)  Tbia  city  wan  regarded  by  many  aa  the 
capital  of  Neator'a  dominions,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  successes  obtained 
there  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
in  necessary,  Ivowever,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pylos.  and  the  fortress  which  tlie  Athe- 
nian troops  under  Demosthenes  erected  on  the  spot 
termed  Coryphssaum  by  the  Lacedemonians.  (Thu- 
emd.,  4,  3  )  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town  of  Py- 
los was  destroyed,  part  of  the  inhabitants  retired  to 
Coryphaeium;  bat  Paussnias  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  town,  simply  slating  that  Py* 
lo»,  founded  by  Pylua,  son  of  Cleson,  waa  attuated  on 
the  promontory  of  Coryphaaium.  To  Pylua  be  baa 
also  attributed  the  founds  no  n  of  Pylos  in  Eli*,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Messema 
hy  Neleua  and  the  Thessalian  Pelaagi.  He  adds,  that 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphasia  was  to  be 
the  town,  aa  well  as  the  house  of  Nestor, 
ntnent  was  likewise  to  be  seen  there  Strabo,  on  the 
contrary,  haa  been  at  considerable  paina  to  prove  that 
the  Pyloa  of  Homer  was  not  in  Mesaenia,  but  in  Tri- 
phyiia.  From  Homer' a  description,  ho  observes,  it  ta 
evident  that  Neator'a  dominions  were  traversed  by  the 
Alpheua;  and,  from  hia  account  of  Telemacbus'  Toy- 
age  when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  is  also  clear  that  the 
Pylos  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the  Meaaenian 
nor  Clean  city  ;  aince  the  son  of  Ulysses  ia  made  to 

Eass  Cruni,  Chalets,  Phea,  and  the  coaat  of  Elts,  which 
e  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  aet  out  from  the  last- 
mentioned  place  ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
would  have  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  most  reckon  400 
■udia  from  the  Meaaenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pylos 
only,  beaides  which,  we  may  presume,  the  poet  would 
in  that  ease  have  named  the  Neds,  the  Acidon,  and 
the  intervening  rivers  and  places.  Again,  from  Nea- 
tor'a account  of  hia  battle  with  the  Epeana,  he  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alphcus, 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  Messeiiiao  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improbable  that  Nestor  should  make  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
horn  thence  with  a  vast  quantity  of  cattle,  which  be 
had  to  convey  such  a  distance.  Hia  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  as  far  as  Bupraaium  and  theOleniao  rock,  after 
their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion the!  he  marched  from  Messenis.  In  fact,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  understand  bow  there  could  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  Epeans  and  the  sub- 
ieets  of  Nestor,  if  they  had  been  so  far  removed  from 
each  other.  But  as  all  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Homer  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Triphylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to  regard 
it  aa  the  Pylos  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the  chief  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Strabo.— According  to  Tbucydidcs, 
the  Messentaii  Pyloa  had  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  but  of  unequal 
breadth;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admitting 
only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  itself  must 
have  been  very  capacious  for  two  such  considerable 
fleets  as  those  of  Athens  end  Sparta  to  engage  within 
it  These  characteriatics  sufficiently  indicate  the  port 
or  bay  of  Natarmo  as  the  scene  of  those  most  inter- 
!  events  of  ths  Peloponnesian  war  which  are  de- 
nse 


tailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  Thocydides.  A  ipot  ea- 
rned PHa,  sod  laid  down  in-  Lapie's  map  as  neariy  m 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  probably  answers  to  the  ancient 
Pylos.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Great*,  vol.  3,  p.  131.  area ) 
Ptxamioks,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  mass- 
ive masonry,  which,  from  a  square  ba*e,  me  dimnwsb- 
ing  to  a  point  or  vertex  when  viewed  from  below  — 
The  pyramids  commence  immediately  south  ol  (.'a^n, 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  sod  extend  in  aa 


uninterrupted  range  for  many  miles  in  a  aoutrxriy  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  'per- 
pendicular height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Cheops,  is  480  feet  9  inches,  (hat  is,  43  feat  9  inches 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  136  feet  9  inch- 
es higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length  of 
the  former  base  was  764  feet,  that  of  the  present  Mae 
is  746  feet.  (  Vy*e,  Operation*  at  the  Pyramids  of 
Gixeh,  vol.  2,  p.  109.)  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  base,  684  feet;  ths 
central  line  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  the  bass, 
568  ;  the  perpendicular,  356  ;  coating  from  the  top  io 
where  it  ends,  140.  Theae  dimensions,  being  consid- 
erably greater  than  those  usually  assigned  evt-n  io  ;ae 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  being  taken  (by  Dehorn)  from  the  base  at  clear- 
ed from  sand  end  rubbish,  while  the  ineasurnneri'.j  of 
the  first  pyramid  given  by  others  only  applied  to  it  is 
measured  from  toe  level  of  the  surrounding  sand  — 
The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  and  the  porpo*  tor 
which  they  were  formed,  have  famished  mallet  ivt 
much  ingenious  conjecture  and  dispute  io  the  ab*'.et 
of  certain  information.  It  bas  been  auppoaed  thai 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  socb  as 
that  of  establishing  the  propter  length  of  ths  cubit.  «f 
which  they  contain,  in  breadth  and  height,  a  ccrtais 
number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all  events,  ess- 
structed  on  scientific  principles,  mid  give  evidence  of 
a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides  »• 
accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points  Wkta* 
er  thev  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and  rninxnl 
as  sepulchre!  monuments,  has  been  doubwd ;  but  tas 
doubts  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  ths 
recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  laborious  r«a- 
vstions.  The  drifting  aand  had,  in  the  courts  of  ages, 
collected  around  their  base  to  a  considerable  hri<r«. 
and  had  raraed  the  general  surface  of  the  rssstri 
above  the  level  which  it  possessed  when  they  sen 
constructed.  The  entrance  to  the  chambers  tad  *l»o 
been,  in  the  finishing,  abut  op  with  huge  atones,  asi 
built  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  ef  ue 
exterior.  The  largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cbeoea, 
had  been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  n  *, 
but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  Bntadi 
conaul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  acc«m- 
psnying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.  H*  eV 
covered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  descended  tas 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  165  feet.  Cap- 


I  tain  Cavigita,  master  of  a  merchant- vessel,  afterward 
pursued  the  principal  oblique  passage  200  feet  faribrf 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  «>"<• 
I  municate  with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  cimur- 
stance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  be  procredrc  18 
feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  66  feet  by  tt, 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  iht  pyr- 
amid, eupposed  by  Mr.  Sail  to  have  been  the  purs 
for  containing  the  tkeea  or  sarcophagus,  though  a** 
none  ia  found  in  it.  The  room  ia  30  feet  above  lbs 
level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper  chamber,  35$  fe»«  by 
171,  snd  18}  high,  atill  contains  a  aereopbags*-" 
Three  chambers,  hitherto  undiscovered,  were  «i»«™ 
snd  opened,  in  1836-7,  by  Colonel  Vyse.  The  low- 
est, measuring  38  feet  1  inch,  by  17  feet  1  inch,  bat 
been  denominated  by  him  the  ♦*  Wellington  Cham- 
ber ;"  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches,  by  1 6  feet  8  iech* 
ee)  be  named  "  Nelson's ;"  and  the  third  (37  feet  4 
by  16  feet  4  baches)  Jut  been  called  afw 
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tioo,  at  which  moment  its  •Itilode  above  the  horisoa 
of  Gixeh  (lat.  30)  woqUJ  bare  been  37°  V — refraction 
being  neglected  as  too  Irifiiug  (about  3')  to  affect  the 
queauon.  To*  present  polar  star,  o  Vrs*  Mtnons, 
waa  at  this  epoch  33°  more  or  iesa  in  arc  from  the 
then  pole  of  the  heavens,  and,  of  course,  at  its  lower 
culminatioa,  it  waa  only  7°  above  the  horizon  of 
Gixeb."    ( Vyse,  Operations,  ore,  vol.  3,  p.  107,  acq.) 

3.  Operations  of  Beteom. 

Belionj,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  ap- 
pearances connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Chephranes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.  The  stones 
which  bad  constituted  the  coaling  (by  which  the  sides 
of  most  of  the  pyramids,  which  now  rise  in  steps,  had 
been  formed  into  plaiu  and  smooth  surfaces)  lay  in  a 
state  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction;  but  somewhat  looser  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for  es- 
been  supped,"  remarks  the  colonel,  "  that  the  in-  I  ploring  it  in  an  age  posterior  to  the  erectioo.    On  the 


was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery.  These  chambers  vary  as  to  height,  and 
the  blocks  of  granite  which  form  the  ceiling  of  the  one 
telow  serve  as  the  pavement  of  the  one  above  it 
According  to  Colonel  Vyse,  these  three  chambers  were 
chiefly  intended  as  voids  ki  that  portion  of  the  pyra- 
mid above  what  ia  termed  the  "  king's  chamber''  (the 
only  oat  that  appears  to  have  had  any  destination), 
and  thereby  to  lessen  the  superincumbent  mass.  (Con- 
sult the  costly  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vyae, 
"  Operations  earned  on  at  the  Pyramids  of  Gtzeh  in 
1037."  dee..  London,  1840, 3  vols.  4to.— vol.  Up  305, 
335,  256.) — In  the  course  of  Use  work  just  alluded  to 
(vol  3.  p  105),  Colonel  Vyse  has  some  remarks  on  the 
question  whether  the  pyramids  were  connected  in  any 
way  with  astronomical  purposes  It  seems  (bet,  in  six 
pyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  pas- 
the  same  inclination  of  36°  to  the  ho- 
direcicd  to  the  polar  star.    "As  tl  had 


cimed  passages  werv  intended  for  astronomical  pur- 
poses, 1  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  John  Her- 
sehel,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  entered  into  va- 
rious calculations  to  ascertain  the  (act.  I  also  in- 
formed Sir  John  of  the  allusion  in  the  'Quarterly  Re- 
view* to  Mr  Caviglia's  remarks  respecting  tnc  polar 
star,  snd  likewise  of  its  having  been  seen  by  Captains 
Jrby  and  Mangles  from  the  inclined  passage  to  the 
Great  Pyramid,  at  the  period  of  its  culminating,  on 
the  night  of  the  21st  of  March.  1817.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  the  remarks  of  Sir  John,  which  here  follow, 
that  the  direction  of  the  passage  was  determined  by 
the  star  which  was  polar  at  the  tunc  that  the  pyramid 
was  constructed,  and  that  the  eiact  aspect  of  the 
building  was  regulated  hy  it ;  but  it  eonld  not  have 
been  used  for  celestial  observation.  The  coincidence 
of  the  relative  position  of  a  Draconis  is^el  all  events 
Tery  remarkable ." 

1.  Sir  John  Htrschd's  Observations  on  the  Entrance 
Passages  in  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

•*  Four  thousand  years  ago.  the  present  polar  stsr,  a 


east  sidu  of  the  pyramid  he  discovered  the  foundation 
of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  bad  induced  bun  to  explore  that 
part.    Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 


Ursa  Mi 


uld  by  no  possibility  have  l>een  seen 


any  time  in  the  twenty- four  hours  through  the  gal 
ry  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the  preees 


•t 

aery  in  the  Great  Pyramid, 
sion  of  the  Equinoxes,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
displaced  every  star  in  the  heavens,  from  its  then  ap- 
parent position  on  the  aphcre,  by  no  less  a  quantity  than 
66°  45'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
relations  of  the  constellations  to  the  diumal  sphere. 
The  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  3133  years  B.C., 
added  to  our  present  date,  1839,  form  3903  years  (aay 
4000),  snd  the  effect  of  the  precession  on  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
crease them  all  by  the  above  named  quantity,  it  will 
follow  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  at  the  erection  of 
the  pyramid,  must  hsve  stood  very  near  to  the  star  e 


was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rub- 
bish forty  feel  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the- bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid ;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  en- 
trance. On  the  north  side,  notwithstanding  the  same 
general  appearance  presented  itaelf  after  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  io  its-  place,  was  observed  to  be  loose ;  and 
when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found,  ev- 
idently forced  by  some  former  enterprising  explorer, 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  foil  from 
the  roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned.  Reasoning  by 
analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  which 
is  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  ex- 
plored in  that  situation,  and  found,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feel,  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  be  found  numerous  passages,  all  cut  out  oi 
the  solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-six  feel  three  inches 
by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-three  feet  eix 
inches  high.  It  contained  a  sarcophagus  in  a  corner, 
surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opened, 
after  greet  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain  bones, 
which  mouldered  down  when  touched,  and.  from  speci- 
mens afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  ox  Human  bones  were  also  found  in  tbe  i 
place.  An  Arabic  inscription, 
was  on  tbe  wall,  signifying  that  "tbe  place  had  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  laptcide,  attended  by 
the  master  Otbman,  end  the  king  Alij  Mohammed/' 
i  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I., 


r.  that  is,  3°  51'  15"  from  it  to  the  westward, 
as  we  should  now  call  it ;  a  Draconis  waa  therefore, 
•t  thst  time,  the  polar  star  ;  and  ss  it  is  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  if  so 
much,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  could  have 
been  seen  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Gizeh, 
or  even  from  so  dark  a  recess  ss  tbe  inclined  entrance 
of  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  latitude,  however,  of  30°, 
and  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  question  of  1°  ftT 
16",  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culmination,  to  an  al- 
titude of  37°  91',  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  di- 
rectly in  view  of  an  observer  stationed  in  the  descend- 
ing passage,  the  opening  of  which,  as  seen  from  a 
point  sixty-three  feet  within,  would,  by  calculation, 
subtend  an  angle  of  7°  7';  and  even  from  tbe  bot- 
tom, near  the  sepulchral  chamber,  would  still  appear 
of  at  least  2°  in  breadth.    In  short,  speaking  as  in  or 

to  have  1 


in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  ws>  ob- 
served that  the  rock  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  wis  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber.  It  is  evidently  est  swey  all 
around,  and  tbe  stones  taken  from  it  were  most  prob- 
ably applied  to  the  erection  of  tbe  pyramid.  There 
era  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  the  opiotor  formerly  common,  and  given  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  ap- 
to  tho  granite  brought  from  Syene.  Th«  opera- 
nt on  the  manner  in 


dinary  parlance,  the 
ato 


may  be  said 

at  ha 


tions  of  Bekoni  have  thrown  light 
which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  a 
purposes  for  which  thoy  were  intended.  That 


they 

were  meant  for  sepulchres  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  sre 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramid*  as  in  tbe  other  tombs  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  peri- 
od of  their  construction  to  have  been  prior  lo  the  in- 
been  vent  ion  of  that  mode  of  writing,  though  some  think 
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In  the  usages  of  different  pltces  sod  ages.  Beteoni, 
however,  says  that  he  found  some  hieroglyphics  on  one 
of  the  blocks  forming  s  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the 
first  pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coaled,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any 
covering.  The  second  pyramid  showed -that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as 
it  appeared  that  it  bad  not,  io  this  instance,  been  finish- 
ed to  the  bottom. 

3.  Who  wera  the  labourers  employed  on  the  Pyra- 
mids ! 

A  very  curious  inquiry  now  remains  as  to  tbo  la- 
bourers employed  in  erecting  these  stupendous  struc- 
tures, and  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  though 
they  may  not  be  acceded  to  in  their  full  extent,  will 
vet,  it  is  conceived,  not  prove  unacceptable.  They 
are  from  Calmet's  Dictionary  (vol.  3,  p.  SI 7,  seq.). 
On  the  supposition  that  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
Voltaire  has  founded  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  sla- 
very of  that  people  ;  but  that  they  were  really  natives 
is  a  point  which  admits  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seems 
to  have  been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erecting 
laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodorus  (I,  2)  ex- 
pressly asserts  this  of  the  Egyptian  Seaostris.  Is  il 
improbable  to  suppose  that  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of 
the  structures  in  question,  were  the  work  of  the  Israel 
ites  t  Bondage  is  expressly  attributed  to  them  in  the 
sacred  writings  ;  and  that  tbe  Israelites  did  not  mske 
brick  only,  but  performed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exodus,  9,  8,  10.  Moses  took  "ashes  of 
the  furnace"  no  doubt  that  which  was  tendered  him 
by  his  people.  So  Psalm  81,  6,  "I  removed  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden,  and  his  hands  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mortar-basket"  not  pots,  as  in  our 
translation  ;  aod  with  this  rendering  sgree  the  Septu- 
agint,  Vulgate,  Symmachus,  and  others.  Added  to 
this,  we  have  tbe  positive  testimony  of  Josepkus  that 
the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the  Pyramids.  The 
space  of  time  allotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense masses  coincides  with  what  is  ususlly  assigned 
to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Israel  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  Egypt  SIS  years,  of  which  Joseph 
ruled  seventy  years;  nor  was  it  till  long  after  his 
death  that  a  M  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to  his 
seventy,  there  remain  about  105  years  to  the  Exo- 
dus. According  to  Herodotus  (2,  124,  seqq),  Egypt, 
until  the  reign  of  Rhampsinitus,  was  remarkable  for 
its  shundance  snd  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profli- 
gacy of  conduct.  He  barred  the  avenues  of  every 
temple,  and  forbsde  tbe  Egyptians  from  offering  sac- 
rifices. He  next  proceeded  to  mske  them  labour  ser- 
vilely for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
ops reigned  fifty  years.  His  brother  Cbephrenes  suc- 
ceeded, and  adopted  a  similsr  course  :  be  reigned  fifty- 
six  years.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  years,  were  tbe 
Egyptians  exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  snd 
calamity;  not  having,  during  all  this  period,  permis- 
sion even  to  worship  in  their  temples.  The  Egyp- 
tisns hsd  so  strong  an  aversion  to  tbe  memory  of 
these  two  monarchs,  that  they  would  never  mention 
their  names,  but  always  attributed  tbeir  pyramids  to 
one  Pkilttis,  a  shepherd  toko  kept  his  cattle  in  those 
parts.  We  have  here  very  plain  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment by  a  foreign  family ;  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  in  Egypt, 
as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices.  In  its  con- 
tinuance, moreover,  of  106  years,  it  coincides  with  tbe 
bondage  of  the  Israelites.  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing mysterious  concealed  under  the  name  and  men- 
tion of  the  shepherd  PhUttis.  It  is  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  call  the  kings,  by 
1150 
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Herodotus,  since  they  referred  them  to  their  kings  Che- 
ops and  Cbephrenes.  It  would  seem,  moreover,  that 
the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  and  at  other  limes, 
customarily  fed  his  csttle  elsewhere.  Tbe  Wtosnag, 
then,  may  be  regarded  as  the  meaning  of  the  pa»«t»* 
in  question  :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  constructing 
the  pyramids  to  a  shepherd  who  came  from  Pkduaa, 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  his  cattle  in  lbs  land  of 
pt ;  implying  that  they  more  readily  told  the  «p- 
lion  of  the  workman  (tbe  son  of  Israel,  (if  sift- 
ers!. Gen.,  47,  5)  employed  in  the  building,  than  sf 
the  kings  by  whose  commands  they  were  boiit  Ttvrr 
seem  to  have  pursued  the  same  coorse  in  the  days  ei 
Diodorus,  who  remarks  (1,2),"  They  admit  that  ior* 
works  are  superior  to  sll  which  are  seen  in  Egypt,  set 
only  by  the  immensity  of  their  mass  and  by  their  pro. 
digious  cost,  but  still  more  by  the  besoty  of  taw 
construction ;  and  the  workmen,  who  bare  noietti 
therrr-so  perfect,  are  much  mora  estimahlt  than  tu 
kings  who  pati  their  cost;  for  tbe  former  hsveberrta 
given  a  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill,  whereas  tat 
kings  contributed  only  tbe  richee  left  them  by  their  an- 
cestors, or  extorted  from  their  ^subjects.  The?  sty 
the  first  was  erected  by  Armaus ;  the  second  b?  An- 
mo j is  ;  the  third  by  Inaron'*  In  the  common  Grwk 
text  we  read  'Aftaetc  for  the  second  name,  but  tat 
best  critics  decide  in  flavour  of  'Aftftueic.  If  we  maks 
a  slight  change  also  in  tbe  first  name,  and,  nsrtesd  sf 
Armcas  {'Ap/ialoc),  read  Aramssus  ('Apauaise),  the 
result  will  be  a  curious  one.  On  comparing  tht 
names  a  M oasis  and  ra  Aran  with  the  Hebrew  de- 
scription of  Moses  and  Aaron,  we  find  that  the  prowi 
appellation  is  tbe  same,  as  near  as  pronunciation  ky 
natives  of  different  countries  could  bring  it:  tUatm, 
or  ha  Mousia,  is  hu  Mouseh  in  Hebrew ;  snd  »  Ann, 
or  kin  Aran,  is  written  hu  Aaron 
when  two  vowels  came  together,  took  a  < 
tween  them,  being  spoken  as  if  written  tun  Asm- 
This  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  »uppowoan 
that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the  pyrtsuh; 
first  under  the  appellation  of  the  Syrian  or  At*m** 
(tbe  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  Dent.,  26,  5,  "An  it* 
mite  ready  to  perish,"  die.),  and  afterward  uwief  ik« 
names  of  the  two  most  famous  leaders  of  that  ruu*. 
Moses  and  Aaron.    (Calmet's  Dictionary,  i  c.) 

4.  Various  etymologies  of  the  word  PyrswU 
(Hvpauic). 

Some  derive  tbe  name  Pyramid  (Pyramis,  Dsps- 
ftic)  from  irvpor,  "  wheat,"  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  meant  for  granaries!    (Sltph.  Byz-,**- 
— Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  v.)    It  is  surprising  tbsl  this  «U» 
derivation  should  have  been  approved  of  by  \o***s 
Another  claas  of  etymologists  deduce  the  tana  In* 
the  Greek  word  irip,  "fire,"  in  allusion  to  tbs  »W 
shaped  appearance  of  tbe  structure,  as  it  taper*  is  * 
point.     (Etymol   Mag.,  s.  v.  —  Sylburg  ,  sd  1st-  — * 
Schol.  ad  Moral,  Od.,  3,  30,  2 — Amm  MarctiL,  ft 
15.)   These  and  other  derivations  proceed  upon  d* 
supposition  that  the  word  pyramid  is  of  Greek  origin, 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous. 
ski,  Voc.  Mgypt.  —  Opusc,  vol.  I,  p.  2*1  )  ^IDf- 
taking  the  passage  of  Pliny  for  their  guide,  "^J" 
explains  tbe  term  obeltscus  by  *'  radius  Sobs," 
regarding  the  obelisk  as  a  specie*  of  pyramid,  deduce 
the  latter  word  from  the  Coptic  Pi-rasau-e,  *Dlffc 
they  make  to  signify  "  a  ray  of  the  sun."  (JtHmix, 
p.  222. )    Wiikins  thinks  that  pyranns  comas  from  th» 
Coptic  Pour*  mist,  equivalent  to  "  regis  gtntrttus 
tbe  pyramids  being  so  cslled,  seconding  to  bun. 
cause  they  served  as  plsces  of  sepulture  for  lines  of 
kings.    Jablonski,  however,  well  observes,  that  Prnre 
(or  Pouro)  mtsi  can  signify  nothing  esse  but 
scended  from  kings."    Finally,  De  Sacy,  tbeUwefSi- 
neut  Oriental  scholar  of  France,  favours  us  with  iht 
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He  makes  ic,  in  the  word  Uvpafuc,  a  mere 
Greek  termination.  lit  is  then  the  Egyptian  article, 
for  which  the  Greeks  wrote  IIv,  in  their  wish  to  de- 
duce the  term  from  nvp,  M/rt.M  The  syllable  pap  he 
refers  to  the  root  ram,  which,  according  to  him,  had 
ia  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  meaning  of  separating,  or 
seitmg  anything  apart  from  common  use.  Hvpafiif, 
therefore,  will  denote  a  sacred  place  or  edifice,  set 
apart  for  some  religious  purpose.  {De  Sacy,  Obser- 
vation* tax  Congxne  da  nom  donni  par  let  Greet  et 
let  Arabet  aax  Pyramtdet  d Mgypte.—Te  Water,  ad 
Jablontk.,  Voc.  JBgypt.,  p.  224.) 

Pv  ramus,  I.  a  youth  of  Babylon.  (Vid.  Thisbe.) 
— II.  A  river  of  Cilicia  Campeslris,  rising  in  Mount 
Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  is  now 
the  Getkoon.  This  river  forces  Us  way,  by  a  deep 
mod  narrow  channel,  through  the  barrier  of  Taurus ; 
and  such  waa  the  quantity  of  soil  which  it  carried  down, 
that  an  oracle  affirmed  that  one  day  it  would  reach 
the  sacred  isle  of  Cyprus.  [Strab.,  636.)  This,  how- 
ever, has  not  taken  place  ;  but  a  remarkable  change 
has  occurred  with  respect  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
which  now  finds  Us  way  into  the  sea,  twenty-three 
miles  more  to  the  east,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scaaderoon. 
[Cramer' t  Ana  Mtnor,  vol.  2,  p.  361.) 

PvRit.N.v.i,  a  well-known  range  of  mountains,  separ- 
ating Gallia  from  Hispania.  The  name  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
nvp,  "fire,"  and  various  explanations  were  attempted 
to  be  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  some, 
these  mountains  had  once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an 
opinion  which  Posidonius  deemed  not  improbable. 
Dwd.  Sic  ,  5, 35  —  Strab.,  146.— Lucre/.,  5,  12,  42.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
Pyren  or  /  V  "  a  high  mountain,"  and  from  this 
seme  may  ui  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name  of 
Mount  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Pyern,  in  upper 
Austria,  that  of  Fernor,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
[Adelung,  Mttkradatet,  vol.  2,  p.  67.) — The  range  of 
the  Pyrenees  is  about  291  miles  in  length.  Ihesc 
mountains  are  steep,  difficult  of  access,  and  only  paas 
able  at  five  places :  1st,  From  Languedoc  to  Catalo- 
nia; 2d,  from  Comminge  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  Ta- 
rawa; 4th,  at  Maya  and  Pampeluna,  in  Navarre;  and 
5th,  at  Sebastians,  m  Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
■il.  (Polyb  ,  3,  34,  teqq. -Mela,  2,  5.—  PUn.,  3,  3  ) 
Pvaoorki.as,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in  the 
afje  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  as  Lysippus  was 
the  only  sculptor  who  was  permuted  to  make  statues 
of  him.  Two  gems  carved  by  this  artist  are  said  to  be 
extant  (Brecct,  Memoru,  tab.  96,  99) ;  but  Winckel- 
nann  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  proved  tbem 
to  be  spurious.    (Op.,  6,  1,  p.  107,  teqq  ) 

Pyrriia,  I.  s  daughter  of  Epimethcus  and  Pandora, 
and  wife  of  Deucalion.  (Vtd.  Deucalion.) — II.  A 
promontory  of  Thessaly,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Pagasaeus,  and  a  short  distance  below  Demelri- 
as.  It  is  uow  Cspe  Ankittri. — III.  A  rock,  with  an- 
other in  its  vicinity  named  Deucalion,  near  the  prom- 
ontory mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  (Stra- 
bo,  435.) 

Pyrrho,  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Elca.  In  his  youth  he  practised  the  art  of  paint- 
ing ;  but,  either  through  disinclination,  or  because  his 
mind  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
the  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.  He  stud- 
ied and  admired  the  writings  of  Dcmocntus,  and  bad, 
as  his  first  preceptor,  Bryson,  the  son  of  Slilpo,  a  dis- 
ciple of  Ctinotnachus.  After  this  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Anaxarchus,  who  was  contemporary  with  Alex- 
ander, and  be  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  into  Asia.  Here  he  conversed  with  the 
Brahuoana  and  Gymnosophists,  imbibing  from  their 
doctrine  whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  nalu- 
towards  doubling  :  a  disposition  which 
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was  cherished  by  his  master,  who  bad  formerly  been  t 
disciple  of  a  scepticsl  philosopher,  Metrodoms  of 
Chios.  Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  involving  him  in  fresh  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso- 
phers were  called  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  a, 
certain  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  in 
which  he  taught  that  every  object  of  human  knowledge 
ia  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  thai  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  (Lhog.  Laert., 
58,  teqq.)  It  is  relsted  of  this  philosopher  that  he 
acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his  scepti- 
cism to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme,  that  his  friends  were 
obliged  to  sccompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he 
might  not  be  run  over  by  carnages  or  fall  down  preci- 
pices.  If  this  was  true,  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
he  was  ranked  smong  those  whose  intellects  were  dis- 
turbed  by  intense  study.  But,  if  we  pay  any  attention 
to  the  respect  with  which  be  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  have  been  cel- 
umnies  invented  by  the  Dogmatists,  whom  he  op- 
posed. He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
and  always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance,  undisturbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangers  discovered  no  signs  of  apprehension.  In 
disputation  he  was  celebrated  for  the  subtlety  of  hie 
arguments  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.  Epi- 
curus, though  no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  an  admirer 
of  Pyrrho,  because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self-command  which  produces  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  great  end,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  science.  So  highly  was  Pyrrbo 
esteemed  by  ins  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to 
him,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  sll  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immunity  from  public  laxea.  Ha  waa  a 
gnai  admirer  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  and 
frequently  repeated  passages  from  his  poems.  Could 
such  a  man  be  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem as  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  1 
Pyrrho  tlouruhed  about  B.C.  340,  and  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  228. 
Alter  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  slalue,  and  a  monument  to  him  was  erected  in 
bis  own  country.  {Enfield,  Hit  lory  of  Pkilotophy, 
vol.  1,  p.  482.) 

Pyrrhcs,  I.  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia,  the 
daughter  of  King  Lycomedes,  who  received  this  name 
from  the  yellowness  of  his  hsir.  He  was  also  called 
Neoptolemus,  or  new  warrior,  because  he  canie  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  last  years  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troas.  He  waa  brought  up,  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  his  maternal  grandfather  until 
after  his  father's  death.  The  Greeks,  then,  according 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
be  taken  unless  one  of  the  descendants  of  ^£acus 
among  the  besiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and 
to  Scyros  for  the  young  prince.  He  bad  no  i 
rived  before  Troy,  than,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lcmnos,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  Philoctetes  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Pyrrhus  greatly  signslized 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first,  according 
to  some  accounts,  that  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He 
wss  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelings.  After  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam's 
palace,  he  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  alur 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
slaughtered  him  ;  while,  according  to  others,  he  drag- 
ged him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  be 
sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  his  father.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  among  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  precipi- 
taiiou  of  the  young  Astyanax  from  the  summit  of  a 
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is  attributed  ;  and  it  was  he  that  immolated 
Polyxena  to  hia  father'a  ahade.  In  the  division  of  the 
captives  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Hclenua,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  were  assigned  to  Pyrrhus  After  aome  lime 
bad  elapsed,  he  gave  up  Andromache  to  Hclenua,  and 
•ought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Hermione,  daughter 
•f  Meraelaua  and  Hcten  ;  but  he  waa  slain  for  thia  by 
Creates,  son  of  Agamemnon.  ( Eunp  ,  Androtn  ,  1244, 
»fff  —  Virg  ,  .En.,  3.  319,  *v^e. —  Hrync,  Excurs  , 
12,  est  Aim .,  3  ) — II.  A  king  of  Epirus,  descended 
from  Achillea  on  the  mother'*  sido  He  waa  saved 
when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  hia  servants,  from 
the  purs  una  of  the  enemies  ol  hta  father,  who  had  been 
banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  be  waa  carried  to  the 
court  of  (jiauttaa,  king  of  lllyncum,  who  educated  him 
with  great  tenderneaa.  Caaaander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, wiabed  to  despatch  Imn  .  but  Glautias  not  only 
refused  to  deliver  hia  op  into  the  hands  of  hia  enemy, 
but  be  even  went  with  an  army,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
About  live  yeara  after,  the  absence  of  l'yrrbua  to  at- 
tend the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias 
raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch  waa  expelled 
from  bis  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it 
after  the  death  of  .tackles  ;  and  being  still  without 
reaourcea,  be  applied  to  bis  brother-in-law  Demetrius 
for  aaaialance.  He  accompanied  Demetrius  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsua,  and  fought  there  with  all  the  prudence 
and  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  general.  He  after- 
ward paaaed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  hia  marriage  with 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  aoon  obtained 
a  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  Ina  throne. 
He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  to  remove 
•11  cauaea  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to  abate  with 
biro  the  royalty,  and  aome  lime  after  he  put  hnn  to 
death,  under  pretence  that  he  hud  attempted  to  poisou 
ham.  In  the  eubeeqoenl  vears  of  hia  reign  Pyrrhua 
engaged  in  the  [uarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  He  marched  against  De- 
metrius, and  gave  the  Macedonian  soldiers  fresh  proofs 
of  hia  valour  and  activity,  liy  dissimulation  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  in  the  minda  of  his  enemy's  subjects  ; 
and  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  ill- 
ness, Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which,  if  not  then  aucceaaful,  aoon  after  ren- 
dered him  maater  of  the  kingdom.  Thia  he  abated 
with  I.yaimacbua  for  seven  months,  tilt  the  jealouey  of 
the  Macedonians  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague 
obliged  him  to  retire.  Pyrrhua  waa  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tarenlinea  invited  him  to  Italy 
to  assist  them  againat  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  hia  passage 
acrosa  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached 
the  snores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
hia  troop*  in  •  atorin.  At  his  entrance  into  Taren- 
lorn,  B  C.  280,  he  began  to  reform  the  mannere  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  introducing  the  atricteat  discipline 
among  their  troops,  to  accustom  ihcm  to  dear  fatigue 
and  to  despise  dangera.  In  the  first  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  Romana  he  obtained  the  victory;  but 
for  this  he  waa  more  particularly  indebted  to  hia  ele- 
phants, whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  aatou- 
tahed  the  Romans,  and  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  aides,  and  the 
conqueror  Mid  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.  He  also  aent  Cineas,  hia  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and,  though  victorious,  he  aued  for  peace. 
Theae  offers  of  peace  were  refused  ;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
questioned  Cineas  about  the  manners  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Romana,  the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  king*,  and 
thai  to  fight  against  them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra. 
A  second  battle  was  soon  after  fought  near  Asculurn, 
but  the  slaughter  waa  so  great,  and  the  valour  so  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides,  that  the  Romana  and  their  en- 
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emies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  is  tlsrir  s*u. 
Pyrrhua  still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Taren- 
tines,  when  he  waa  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  mt.ab 
lanta,  who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  am. 
the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.  Hi*  fondues* 
for  novelty  aoon  determined  him  to  quit  Italy.  He 
left  a  garrison  at  Tarenlurn,  and  crossed  over  to  Si- 
cily, where  be  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  took  many  of  their  towna.  He  was  lor  a 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invadajt 
Africa  ;  but  his  popularity  soon  vanished.  His  troop, 
became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with  haughtiness 
and  showed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily  Hr 
had  no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarenlurn  than  be  reoeeec 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimony ,  bat 
when  hia  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  defeated  by 
20,000  of  the  enemy  under  Conua,  be  left  Italy  wA 
precipitation,  B.C.  274,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise, ant 
mortitied  by  the  victories  which  bad  been  obtained  c»t. 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles  In  Epirus  ht  be 
gaii  to  i.  ,..iii  his  military  character  by  attacking  A- a 
gonua,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian  throne  Ht 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  enemy,  and  was  at 
last  restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  He  after- 
ward marched  against  Sparta  at  the  request  of  CTeoay 
mus;  but,  when  all  bis  vigorous  operations  wmaaaf- 
ficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Lacoma,  he  nund  u 
Argoa,  where  the  treachery  of  Amicus  invited  baa. 
The  Argivee  desired  bim  to  retire,  and  not  to  imerfcn 
in  the  affairs  of  their  republic,  winch  were  coefcwnoV 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.  He  coaiplax 
with  their  wishes;  but  in  the  night  he  marched  bti 
forcea  into  the  town,  and  might  have  made  bus 
self  master  of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  Ins  praj 
rc»a  by  entering  it  with  his  elephants  liw  eaasbat 
that  enaued  was  obstinate  and  blqpdy  ;  and  the  I 
to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  i 
with  more  facility,  exchanged  hia  dress  H*  «ts  **• 
tacked  by  one  of  the  enemy  ;  but,  aa  ne  was  gtMg  tt 
run  him  through  in  hia  own  defence,  the  mother  of  tk 
Argive,  who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  t 
house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to  tat 
ground.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Ae> 
gonua,  who  gave  hia  remains  a  magn  ficent  (oetn* 
and  presented  his  ashes  to  his  son  Helena*.  271  yean 
before  the  Christian  era — In  person  Pvrrhus  ess 
lelic  and  commanding,  and  hra  strength  and  powrraf 
bearing  the  severest  fatigue  were  such  ss  called  (one 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  The  tun  and 
character  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  such  p**"1 
of  body  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  lormed  tor  war  aa  asset 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution,  as  by  bisskl 
in  the  use  of  arms  and  the  power  of  emlurmg  prm> 
lions.  His  patience  waa  not  merely  the  endunuantaf 
physical  evils  ;  it  was  a  moral  quality  of  much  b^be 
value,  which  showed  thst  he  had  not  naturally  •» »' 
bitrary  and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  tt  was  admin- 
bly  exemplified  in  the  calmness  with  which  he  bote  las 
reproofa  of  Cineas,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  h»tn«*f 
to  the  rough  and  homely  truths  uttered  by  Fabric**- 
His  admiration  of  the  Romana  arose  as  much  fw- 
his  veneration  for  their  probity  as  from  astonish*** 
at  their  resoluteness  ;  and  though  his  policy  sonarti"**-* 
partook  of  the  tortuous  character  of  the  Greek  and 
Asistic  courts,  in  action  he  waa  always  magn*nins«ss. 
This  great  quality  showed  itself  even  in  ht*  domestic 
intercourse  wiih  his  friends,  and  checked  that  ardocr 
and  quickness,  which,  without  it,  would  ba»e  avast 
him  a  tyrant  as  well  aa  a  conqueror.  The  *bolt  ot 
his  history  shows  that  he  was  misled  by  pa«**»«  o0' 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  understanding  «* 
powerful,  quick,  and  acute.  Hta  rapidity,  mdeed,  a 
projecting  and  executing,  hurried  bun  into  an  eireas, 
and  he  seldom  allowed  himself  time  enough  for  del 
eration  and  judgment  :  hence  it  waa  that  be  Dtgkl  i* 
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said  to  deserve  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Antigonus,  who 
compared  him  to  a  gambler,  "  who  makes  many  good 
throws,  but  nover  seems  to  know  when  he  has  trie  best 
of  the  game."  (Pint.,  Vit.  Pyrrk. — Eneyclop.  Metro- 
prW.  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p.  667.) 

Pythagoras,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  Samos. 
Great  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  year  when  he  was 
born.  Some,  is,  for  example,  La  Nause  and  Freret, 
make  it  to  hare  been  the  first  year  of  the  43d  Olym- 
piad. Bvntley  is  in  favour  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
same  Olympiad,  Meiner  contends  for  the  second  of 
Usr  49th,  Dodwell  for  the  fourth  of  the  52d.  There  is 
a  difference  of  sixty-three  years  between  the  extremes 
of  these  dates.  Some  authors  assert  that  all  which 
can  be  staled  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is.  that  sev- 
enty rive  or  eighty-five  years  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
(for  even  the  duration  of  his  life  is  a  subject  of  con- 
troversy) fall  within  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
years  that  elapsed  between  A  C.  608  and  A  C.  466. 
Viscoriti  gives  the  preference  to  Eusebius,  who,  in 
fixing  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the  496th  year  B.C., 
expresses  his  doubts  respecting  the  advanced  age  to 
which  the  philosopher  ia  said  to  have  attained.  By  his 
another's  side  he  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  island.  But  his  fa- 
ther. Muesarchus,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
a  foreigner,  and  not  of  purely  Greek  origin,  though  it 
was  disputed  whether  he  was  s  Phoenician,  or  belonged 
to  the  1  yrrheman  Pelasgisns  of  Lcmnos  or  Imbros,  and 
to  a  branch,  therefore,  of  the  Pclasgian  race.  If  we 
dismiss  the  tales  of  Iamblichus  concerning  the  early 
wisdom,  gravity,  and  temperance  of  Pythagoras,  which 
are  said  to  hare  been  such  as  to  hsve  filled  all  men 
with  admiration,  to  have  commanded  respect  and  rev- 
erence from  gray  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  many  to 
assert  that  he  was  the  son  of  God  (Iamb.,  Vit.  Pytk., 
n  6),  we  meet  with  do  other  credible  particulars  of 
bis  childhood  and  early  education,  but  that  he  was  first 
instructed  in  his  own  country  by  Creopbilus,  and 
afterward  by  Pherecydes  in  the  island  of  Scyroa. 
(  Tkirhrdll'g  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  140,  in  nofia.)  When 
he  had  paid  the  honours  to  his  preceptor,  for  whom  he 
appears  to  have  entertained  a  high  respect,  he  returned 
to  Samoa,  and  again  studied  under  the  direction  of 
Ins  first  master  Much  is  said  by  Iamblichus  and 
oilier  later  biographers  of  Pythagoras's  early  journey 
into  Ionia,  and  his  visits  to  Thales  and  Anaximander ; 
but  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  hia  journey,  nor  any 
traces  of  its  effects  on  his  doctrine,  which  differs  es- 
sentially from  that  of  the  Ionic  school.  On  his  way 
to  Egypt,  Iamblichua  asserts  that  he  visited  Phoenicia, 
■nd  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  Mochus  and 
other  priests  of  that  country,  and  was  initiated  into 
their  peculiar  mysteries.  And  it  may  seem  not  en- 
tirely improbable  that  be  might  wish  to  be  farther  ac- 
quainted with  the  Phoenician  philosophy,  of  which  he 
had  doubtless  heard  a  general  report  from  his  father, 
who  waa  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  fiction  of  the  Alcxandrean  school  that  Pythag- 
oras received  his  doctrines  of  numbers  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians, for  thair  knowledge  of  numbers  extended  no 
farther  than  to  the  practical  science  of  arithmetic.  In 
Egypt,  Pylhsgoras  was  introduced,  by  the  recommend- 
ation of  Potycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  to  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly 
those  of  Greece,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
access  to  tho  colleges  of  the  priests.  The  king  him- 
re  If  could  scarcely,  with  all  his  authority,  prevail  upon 
tho  pnesta  to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  sacred  mysteries.  The  college  of  Hcliopolis,  to 
whom  the  king's  instructions  were  sent,  referred  Py* 
thagoras  to  the  college  of  Memphia,  as  of  greater  anti- 
quity ;  from  Memphia  ha  was  dismissed,  under  the 
aame  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  The  ban  priests,  not 
•taring  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply 
with  it,  prescribed  P\ thagoras  manv  severe  and  treub- 
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of  circumcision,  hoping  thereby  to  discourage  him 
from  prosecuting  his  design.  Pythagoras,  however, 
executed  all  their  injunctions  with  such  wonderful  pa* 
tience  and  perseverance,  that  he  obtained  tbeir  entire 
confidence,  and  waa  instructed  in  their  most  recondite 
doctrine.  He  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt. 
1  hiring  this  time  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  three  kinda  of  writing  which  were  used  in  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  tho  sym- 
bolical ,  and,  having  obtained  access  to  their  most 
learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  he 
became  intimately  conversant  with  their  ancient  rec- 
ords, and  gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trines concerning  tho  origin  of  things,  with  tbeir  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian 
learning  in  its  whole  extent.  To  hia  atay  in  Egypt 
be  waa  moat  likely  indebted,  not  so  much  for  any  pos- 
itive knowledge  or  definite  opinion,  as  for  hints  which 
roused  his  curiosity,  and  impressions  which  decided 
the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  the  science  of  tho  Egyptians 
he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow  .  but  in  their  political 
and  religioua  institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such 
aa  he  might  wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposes.  Many 
writers  who  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  Chriatian,  have  related 
that  Pythagoras,  immediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  vis- 
ited the  Persian  and  Chaldamn  Magi,  and  travelled  so 
far  into  the  East  aa  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gym- 
nosophists.  The  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Iamblichua:  "After  spending  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  he  was  conveyed  by  the  victorious 
srmy  of  Camhyses,  among  a  nnmeroua  train  of  cap- 
tivea,  to  Babylon,  where  he  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  tho  East; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  was 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Samos." 
''icero,  Eusebius,  Lactantius,  and  Valerius  Maximua, 
though  they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that  he 
visited  the  Persian  Magi.  Some  have  even  maintain* 
ed  that  in  this  journey  he  attended  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Zoroaster ;  while  others,  who 
have  placed  the  life  of  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Pythagoras,  have  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  with  certain  Jewish  priests,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  this  means 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewiah  laws 
and  customs.  After  all,  however,  there  ia  great  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
Pythagoras's  journey  into  the  East ;  for  the  relstton  is 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficul- 
ties. The  whole  proof  of  the  reality  of  this  expedition 
rests  either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alcxandrean 
Plaloaists,  who  were  desirous  of  exulting  as  much  aa 
possible  the  reputation  of  those  ancient  philosophers  la 
whom  they  looked  back  as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom  ; 
or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writer*, 
who  were  willing  to  credit  every  tale  which  might  seem 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
waa  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  seems,  there- 
fore, on  the  whole,  most  reasonable  to  look  upon  the 
story  of  his  eastern  journey  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  to 
conclude  that  Pythagoras  never  paaaed  over  from 
Egypt  to  the  East,  but  returned  thence  immediately 
to  Samos.  Pythagoras,  on  hia  return  to  hia  native 
island,  was  desirous  that  his  fellow- citiaens  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  travels  and  studies,  and  for  this 
purpose  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in* 
struclion  in  the  elements  of  science,  but  chose  to 
adopt  the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  communi- 
cate hia  doctrines  under  a  symbolical  form.  His  at* 
tempt  was  unsuccessful.  He  then  visited  in  succes- 
sion Delos,  Crate,  Sparta,  Elis  (being  present  at  the 
Olympic  gamea  celebrated  in  the  latter  district),  and 
finally  Pblius  in  Achaia,  the  residence  of  Leon,  king 
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of  the  Phliaeiana.    Here  he  first  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  philosopher.    Cicero  ascribes  the  invention  of 
this  term  to  Pythagoras.    If  this  be  correct,  Pythago- 
ras probably  did  not  intend,  as  baa  been  commonly 
imagined,  to  deprecate  the  reputation  for  wisdom,  but 
to  profess  himself  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  it.  The 
well-known  story,  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
name,  suggests  an  entirely  false  notion  of  his  view  of 
life,  so  far  as  it  implies  that  Ik-  regarded  contemplation 
aa  the  highest  end  of  human  existence     The  story  is 
aa  follows :  It  seems  that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  in 
gc unity  and  eloquence  with  which  he  discoursed  on 
various  topics,  asked  him  in  what  art  he  principally 
excelled,  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  he  did  not 
profess  himself  master  of  any  art,  but  that  he  was  a 
philosopher     Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  the 
term,  asked  Pythagoras  who  were  philosophers,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pythagoras 
replied  that,  aa  in  the  public  games,  while  some  are 
contending  for  glorv,  and  others  are  buying  and  selling 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  there  ta  always  a  third  c  lass,  who  at- 
tend merely  aa  spectators;  so  in  human  life,  amid  the 
various  character*  of  men,  there  is  a  select  number 
who,  despising  all  other  pursuits,  assiduously  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  search  after 
wiadom ;  these,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persons 
whom  I  dcnominaio  philosophers.  —  Pythagoras  is 
generally  believed  to  have  found  Polycrates  ruling 
at  Samos,  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  and  his  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant's  government  waa  sometimes  as- 
signed as  the  motive  which  led  him  finally  to  quit  his 
Dative  island.    If  there  were  any  foundation  for  this 
story,  it  muat  probably  be  sought,  not  in  any  personal 
enmity  between  him  and  Polycrates — who  is  said  to 
have  furnished  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amasis — but  in  his  conviction  that  the  power  of  Po- 
lycrates would  oppose  insuperable  objections  to  his  de- 
signs    For  it  seems  certain  that,  before  he  aet  out  for 
the  West,  be  had  already  conceived  the  idea  to  which 
he  dedicated  ihc  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought 
for  a  fit  place  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.    We,  however,  find  intimations,  that 
he  did  not  leave  Samoa  until  he  had  acquired  aome 
celebrity  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  mystic  riles,  which  Herodolua  repre- 
sents as  closely  allied  to  the  Egyptian,  and  to  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Orpheus  as  their  reputed  foonder.    But  aa  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  reli- 
gion waa  an  object  that  Pythagoras  ever  proposed  to  ! 
himself  apart  from  his  political  viewa.  wc  could  only 
regard  these  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact  ascertained, 
in  the  light  of  an  essay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
sounded  the  disposition  or  the  capability  of  his  coun- 
trymen for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doc- 
trines.   The  fame  of  his  travels,  his  wisdom,  and 
sanctity  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  he  appears  to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly,  per- 
haps, to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten 
his  reputation     It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  pur- 
pose that  he  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  he  found 
a  model  of  government  and  discipline  more  congenial 
to  his  habits  of  thinking  than  he  could  have  met  with 
anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.    If,  as  is  highly 
probable,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  atOiympia  and 
at  Delphi,  it  waa,  perhapa,  less  from  either  curiosity  or 
devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  oracles,  and  of  forming  a  useful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.    Thus  we  are  told  that  he  waa  in- 1 
debted  for  many  of  his  ethical  dogmas  to  Themistoclca 
of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.    The  legends  about  I 
his  appearing  at  Olympta — where  he  is  said  to  have 
shown  a  thigh,  like  the  shoulder  of  Pelope,  of  gold  or  1 
of  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an  eagle  as  it  flew 
over  his  head — may  very  well  be  connected  with  this  J 
journey,  and  would  indicate  that  be  waa  looked  upon 
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an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven.  How  far  be  excited 
or  encouraged  such  a  delusion,  ia  in  all  cases  very 
difficult  to  deter  mine ;  but  it  seems  unquestionable 
that  be  did  not  rely  solely  on  his  genuine  merits  and 
acquirements,  but  put  forward  marvellous  pretentions 
which  be  must  have  been  conscious  had  no  real 
ground,  and  which,  we  must  suspect,  were  calculated 
to  attract  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  The  mos* 
famous  of  these  was  the  claim  he  laid  to  the  pnvi 
lege — conferred  on  him,  as  he  asserted,  by  the  got. 
Hermes  —  of  preserving  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
many  states  of  existence  which  his  soul  had  passed 
through  ;  an  imposture  attested  by  his  contemporary 
Xenophanes,  who,  aa  hia  character  in  this  respect 
stands  much  higher  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  appears 
to  have  treated  it  in  his  elegies  with  deserved  neV 
cule.  {Diog.  Ijaert.,  8.  36.) — What  were  the  precise 
motives  which  induced  him  finally  to  fix  his  residence 
among  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  particularly  at  Crotona. 
is  only  matter  tor  conjecture.  The  peculiar  aaJs> 
brity  of  the  air  of  this  place,  its  ahstocralical  govern- 
ment, a  state  of  manners  which,  though  falling  far 
short  of  hia  idea,  was  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  luxury  of  Sybaris,  might  suffice  to  determine  his 
choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other  circumstances  m 
its  condition  which  opened  a  prospect  of  successful 
exertion.  In  fact,  however,  the  state  of  parties  ta 
Crotona,  at  the  time  when  he  arrived  there,  teems  te 
have  been  singularly  favourable  to  the  undertaking 
which  he  meditated.  Cauaes  of  discord  were  at  work 
there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  very  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  produced  the  struggle  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians  at  Home.  7 'here  was  a  body, 
called  a  senate,  composed  of  a  thousand  members, 
and  probably  representing  the  descendants  of  the  mora 
ancient  settlers,  inveated  with  large  and  irresponsible 
authority,  and  enjoying  privileges  which  had  begun  to 
excite  discontent  among  the  people.  The  power  of 
the  oligarchy  was  still  preponderant,  but  apparently 
not  so  secure  as  to  render  all  assistance  soperAaoos. 
The  arrival  of  a  stranger  outwardly  neutral,  who  en- 
gaged the  veneration  of  the  multitude  by  his  pneMty 
character,  and  by  the  rumour  of  h.s  supernatural  en- 
dowments, snd  who  was  willing  to  throw  all  his  influ- 
ence into  the  scale  of  the  government,  on  condition 
of  exercising  some  control  over  its  measures,  was  aa 
event  which  could  not  but  be  bailed  with  great  joy  by 
the  privileged  class.  And,  accordingly,  Pythagoras 
seems  to  have  found  the  utmost  readiness  hi  the  see- 
ale  of  Crotona  to  favour  his  designs.  The  real  na- 
ture of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execution,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  exercised  the  sagacity  of  many  inqui- 
rers, and  has  been  variously  solved,  according  to  the 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  Pythagoras  baa 
been  supposed  to  have  attached  to  religion,  or  to  phi- 
losophy, or  to  government.  But  it  seems  clear  that 
his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or  even  predominantly 
religious,  or  philosophical,  or  political,  and  that  none  at 
the  objects  stood  in  the  relation  of  an  end  to  the  other 
two  aa  ita  means.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  lie 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modern  author,  that  that 
aim  of  Pythagoras  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  Do- 
rian state.  (Midler,  Dorians,  3,  9,  15.)  This  is,  per- 
haps,  in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less,  than  hat 
really  attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the  views  of  Py- 
thagoras. His  leading  thought  appear*  to  have  been, 
that  the  state  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  its 
way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  harmony 
by  which  he  believed  the  universe  to  be  sustained  and 
regulated.  He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  code 
of  laws  ;  nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  have  assumed 
any  public  office.  He  instituted  a  society — an  order 
we  might  now  call  it — of  which  he  became  the 
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er.    It  was  composed  of  young  men  carefully  select- 
ed from  the  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Crotona,  but 
of  other  Italiot  cities.    Their  number  amounted,  or 
was  confined,  to  three  hundred ;  and  if  he  expected 
by  their  co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway  firmer  and 
more  lasting  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magis- 
trate, first  over  Crotona,  and,  in  the  end,  over  all  the 
Italiot  cities,  his  project,  though  new  and  bold,  ought 
not  to  be  pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant.  This 
celebrated  society,  then,  was  at  once  a  philosophical 
school,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
tion; and  all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  in- 
separably united  in  the  founder's  mind.   The  ambition 
of  Pythagoras  was,  assuredly,  truly  lofty  and  noble. 
He  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  su- 
premacy of  minds,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  pu- 
nned by  religion,  and  of  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
an  ascendant  over  others  by  habits  of  self-command 
At  first  Pythagoras  obtained  tm  bounded  influence  over 
all  claaaea  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforma- 
tion in  the  habits  of  the  people;  while  in  other  Italian 
cities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  cither 
to  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
aristocratical  government  where  it  had  given  way  to 
tyranny  or  democracy. — After  the  celebrated  battle  in 
which  the  people  of  Crotona  defeated  the  Sybarites, 
and  after  which  they  destroyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
the  senate  of  Crotona  and  the  Pythagorean  associatca 
seem  to  have  been  so  elated  by  this  success  ss  to 
have  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
•nd  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits.   When  the 
question  arose  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and 
of  the  conquered  land,  they  insisted  on  retaining  the 
whole  in  the  name  of  the  slate,  and  refused  to  con- 
cede any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  it  all  by  their 
toil  and  blood.    The  commonalty  were,  of  course,  ir- 
ritated by  the  attempt.     Their  fury  was  directed 
against  the  society,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  Cylon,  a  no- 
ble and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed  to  have  been 
rejected  by  Pythagoras  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
ted among  his  followers.    A  turn-out  took  place,  in 
which  the  populace  set  tire  to  Milo's  house,  where  the 
Pythagoreans  were  assembled.    Many  perished,  and 
the  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.    It  is  not  clear 
whether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Crotona  during 
this  commotion  ;  the  general  belief  seems  to  have 
been  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Metapontum.  The 
rising  at  Crotona  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
similar  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Caulonia.  Locri,  and  Tarenlum,  which  would  prove 
the  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
everywhere  disclosed  (he  same  political  character. 
Many  of  the  fugitives  took  refuge  in  Greece,  but  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed  continued  (o  prevail  for  many 
years  in  the  cities  which  had  been  the  seats  of  the  so- 
ciety. Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  me- 
diation of  the  Achxans  of  the  mother  country,  and 
sixty  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.    But  their 
presence  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
perhaps  through  their  opposition  to  the  dcmocratical 
institutions  which  Crotona  and  other  cities  adopted 
from  Achaia  :  and  at  a  later  period  wc  find  some  cel- 
ebrated Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who  had  been  driven 
ont  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaries,  while  oth- 
er* remained  there,  and  endeavoured,  with  partial  suc- 
cess, to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  tho  order. 
{Thtrlvairt  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  seqq. — Riitcr's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p  327.)  —  Many  tales 
ere  related  of  Pythagoras  which  carry  with  them 
their  own  refutation.    That,  by  speaking  a  word, 
be  tamed  a  Daunian  bear,  which  had  laid  waste  the 
country ;  that  he  prevented  an  ox  from  eating  beans 
by  whispering  in  its  car ;  that  he  was  on  the  same  day 
present,  and  discoursed  in  public,  at  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  and  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily ;  that  be  pre- 


dicted earthquakes,  storms,  and  other  future  events  , 
and  that  a  river,  as  he  paased  over  it  with  bis  friends, 
cried  out,  "Hail,  Pythagoras,"  are  wonders  which  would 
require  much  dearer  and  better  evidence  to  gain  them 
credit  than  the  testimony  of  Apollonius,  Porphyry, 
and  Iamblichus,  or  even  of  Laertius  and  HI  my  It 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  history  of  this  philosopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  bis  celebrity  and  authority  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  the  credulous.  His 
whole  manner  of  life,  as  far  at  it  is  known,  confirms 
this  opinion.  Clothed  in  a  long  while  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  relate,  with  a  goldeu  crown 
on  his  head,  he  preserved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding  gravity 
and  majesty  of  aspect.  He  made  use  of  music  to  pro- 
mote the  tranquillity  of  hia  mind,  frequently  singing 
for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Thalcs,  He&iod,  and  Ho- 
mer. He  had  such  an  entire  command  over  himaelf, 
that  be  was  never  seen  to  express  in  his  countenance 
grief,  joy,  or  anger.  He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable  diet.  By 
this  artificial  demeanour,  Pythagorae  paased  himself 
off  upon  the  vulgar  as  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded 
them  that  he  had  received  his  doctrine  from  heaven. 
Pythagoras  married  Thcano  of  Crotona,  or,  as  some 
relate,  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Telaugcs 
and  Mncsarchus,  who,  after  his  death,  took  charge  of 
b:s  school  — Whether  Pythagoras  left  behind  him  any 
writings  is  a  point  much  disputed.  Diogenes  l.ai  rtius 
enumerates  many  pieces  which  appeared  under  hia 
name,  and  Iamblichus  and  Pliny  increase  the  list.  But 
Plutarch,  Joscphus,  Lucian,  and  others,  confess  that 
there  were  no  genuine  works  of  Pythagoras  extant ; 
and  from  the  pama  which  Pythagoras  took  to  confine 
his  doctrine  to  his  own  school  during  his  life,  it  ap- 
peara  highly  probable  that  be  never  committed  his 
philosophical  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
to  which  his  name  waa  early  affixed  were  written  by 
some  of  his  followers,  according  to  the  tenets  which 
they  had  learned  in  his  school.  Among  the  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more  famous  than  the 
Golden  Verses  (Xpvou  Imj),  which  literacies  has  il- 
lustrated with  a  commentary.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Pythagoras  ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus  or  Em- 
pedocles.  (Stanley,  Hist.  Phil.,  p.  301.  —  Fabric. % 
Btbl  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  794  —  Bnuker,  Hist.  PM*  vol. 
I,  p.  1 109.)  They  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  hia  popular  doctrines. — The  method  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  Pythagoras  was  twofold,  exoter- 
ic and  esoteric,  or  public  <-.•:'!  private.  This  distinc- 
tion he  had  seen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted 
to  strengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their  emolu- 
ment. He  therefore  determined,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  to  form  his  school  upon  the 
Egyptian  model.  For  the  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple ne  held  public  assemblies,  in  which  he  delivered 
discourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  against  vice ;  and 
in  these  be  gave  particular  instructions,  in  different 
classes,  to  husbanda  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
and  others  who  filled  the  several  relations  of  society. 
The  auditors  who  attended  these  public  lectures  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  school,  but  continued  to  fol- 
low their  u$ual  mode  of  living.  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  select  body  of  disciples,  whom  be  called  his  compan- 
ions and  friends,  who  submitted  to  a  peculiar  plan  of 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  course  of  in- 
struction into  all  tho  mysteries  of  his  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  this  fraternity, 
Pythagoras  examined  hia  features  and  external  appear- 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  bis  parents  and  friends ;  re- 
marked his  manner  of  conversing,  laughing,  and  keep- 
ing silence  i  and  observed  what  passions  he  was  mot: 
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inclined  (o  indulge,  with  what  kind  of  company  he 
chose  to  associate,  how  be  passed  his  leisure  moments, 
and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite  in  him  the 
strongest  emotions  of  joy  and  sorrow.  From  these 
and  other  circumstances,  Pythagoras  formed  an  accu- 
rate judgment  of  tho  qualifications  of  the  candidate  , 
and  he  admitted  no  one  into  his  society  till  he  was  ful- 
ly persuaded  of  hia  capacity  of  becoming  a  true  philos- 
opher. Upon  the  fuel  probationary  admission,  the 
(orlitudc  and  self-command  of  the  candidate  was  put 
to  the  trial  by  a  long  courae  of  severe  abstinence  and 
rigorous  exercise.  The  injunction  of  silence  has  al- 
ready been  alluded  to.  This  silence,  or  ixtftvSia,  as 
it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  sa- 
cred reserve  with  which  all  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras 
were  bound,  upon  oath,  to  reroive  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  that  they  might,  from  no  inducement 
whatsoever,  suffer  them  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  sect.  Pythagoras,  like  all  other  philosophers, 
bad  his  tiotenc,  or  public,  and  hia  etotrnc  or  private, 
doctrines.  The  restraint  which  he  put  upon  the  words 
of  his  pupils,  by  enjoining  silence  for  so  long  a  time, 
was  certainly,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  very  judicious 
expedient,  aa  it  restrained  impertinent  curiosity,  and 
prevented  every  inconvenience  of  contradiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  his  disciples  silenced  all  doubts, 
end  refuted  all  objections,  by  appealing  to  his  author- 
ity. Acroc  (0(i.  ipse  dint  ('•  he  himself,"  i.  e  ,  the 
master,  "  said  so"),  decided  every  dispute  Nor  was 
this  preparatory  discipline  deemed  sufficiently  severe 
without  adding,  during  the  years  of  initiation,  an  en- 
tire prohibition  of  seeing  their  master,  or  hearing  his 
lectures  except  from  behind  a  curtain.  And  even  this 
privilege  was  loo  great  to  be  commonly  allowed  ;  for 
in  this  stage  of  tuition  they  were  usually  instructed 
fay  some  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  without  assigning  the  reasonings  or 
demonstrations  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  re- 
quired the  obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unques- 
tionable truths  upon  their  master's  word.  Those  who 
had  sufficient  perseverance  to  pass  these  several  steps 
of  probation  were  at  last  admitted  among  the  Esoter- 
ics, and  allowed  to  see  and  hear  Pythagoras  behind  ibe 
curtain.  But  if  it  happened  that  any  one,  through  im- 
patience of  such  rigid  discipline,  chose  to  withdraw 
from  the  aociety  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
trial,  he  was  dismtased  with  a  share  of  the  common 
stock,  the  double  of  that  which  ho  had  advanced  ;  a 
tomb  was  erected  for  him  as  for  a  dead  man  ;  and  be 
was  to  he,  aa  such,  forgotten  by  the  brethren  as  if  he 
had  been  actually  dead.  It  waa  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  Esoterics  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
of  the  wbole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  others 
waa  delivered  in  brief  precepts  and  dogmaa  under 
the  concealment  of  symbols.  They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  take  minutes  of  their  master's  lectures  in 
writing,  and  to  propose  questions  and  offer  remarks 
upon  every  subject  of  discourse.  These  disciples 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
the  Pythagoreans  ;  they  were  also  called  the  Math- 
ematicians, from  the  studies  upon  which  they  enter- 
ed immediately  after  their  initiation.  After  they  had 
made  a  sufficient  progress  in  geometrical  science, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  in- 
vestigation of  primary  principles,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.  Those  who  pursued  these  sublime  specula- 
lions  were  called  Theorists  ;  and  such  aa  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  themselves  to  theology  were  styled 
ct6aoriKoi,  religious.  Others,  according  to  their  re- 
spective abilities  and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in 
the  study  of  morals,  economics,  and  policy  ;  and  were 
afterward  employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fra- 
ternity, or  sent  into  the  cities  of  Greece  to  instruct 
them  in  the  principles  of  government,  or  assist  tbem 
ip  the  institution  of  laws.  The  brethren  of  the  Py- 
thagorean college  at  Crotona,  who  were  about  600  in 
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number,  lived  together,  aa  in  one  family,  with 
wivea  and  children,  in  a  public  building  called  iuo>ot- 
oar,  the  common  auditory.  The  whole  beaiDess  of  las 
society  waa  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  regahs. 
ity.  Every  day  waa  began  with  a  distinct  delibera- 
tion upon  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent,  as*1 
concluded  with  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  events  wises 
had  occurred,  and  the  business  which  bsd  been  trass* 
acted.  They  rose  before  the  sun,  that  they  naigfat  pay 
him  homage  ;  after  which  they  repeated  select  vanes 
from  Homer  and  other  poets,  and  made  ose  of  bene, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enliven  their  trams, 
and  fit  them  for  the  dutiea  of  the  day.  They  thsa  ass- 
ployed  several  hours  m  the  atudy  of  science,  Tots* 
were  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  leisure,  which  was 
commonly  spent  in  a  solitary  walk  for  the  purpose  w 
contemplation  The  next  portion  of  the  day  was  al- 
lotted to  conversation.  The  hour  immediately  betas 
dinner  was  filled  up  with  various  kinds  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises Their  dinner  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  hoa- 
ry, and  water  ;  for,  after  they  were  perfectly  initiated, 
they  wholly  denied  themselves  the  use  of  wine  Tat 
remainder  of  the  day  waa  devoted  to  civil  sad  down 
tic  affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  rehgn 
moniea.  The  Exoteric  disciples  of  Pytr 
taught  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  by  images  and  eya> 
bols,  which  must  have  been  exceedingly  obscure  ■ 
those  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
school.  And  they  who  were  admitted  to  this  prnikfi 
were  trained,  from  their  brat  admission,  to  observe  a> 
violable  silence  with  respect  to  the  recondite  doctnan 
of  their  master.  That  the  wisdom  of  Pjiaajosj 
might  not  pass  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgsr.  they  cess- 
ion ted  it  chiefly  to  memory  ;  and  where  they  bead  a 
necessary  to  make  use  of  writing,  tbey  warn  calfhJ 
not  to  suffer  their  minutes  to  peas  beyond  the  hsMiesl 
the  school.  After  the  dissolution  of  their  aseeeaslvbt 
Cylon'e  faction,  Lysis  and  Archippus  thought  it  aetes- 
ssry,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Pythagorean  doctnat 
from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  systematic  saa> 
msry  ;  at  the  aame  time,  however,  strongly  eejoasaj 
their  children  to  preserve  these  memoirs  secret,  and  u 
transmit  them  in  confidence  to  posterity.  From  txa 
time  books  began  to  multiply  among  the  followers  sf 
Pythagoraa,  till  at  length,  in  the  tune  of  Plato,  Pbb> 
laus  exposed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  salt,  asd  At- 
chytss  of  Tarentum  gave  Plato  a  copy  of  hee  cssv 
mcn t arics  upon  the  aphorisms  and  precepts  of  ho  me- 
ter. It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  Pythagoras  taught  his  followers,  that 
the  sources  of  information  concerning  his  dadoes 
must  be  very  uncertain.  Instructions  designedly  cae- 
cealed  under  the  veil  of  symbols,  sod  chiefly  treasiaa- 
ted  by  oral  tradition,  must  always  have  been  heats* 
misrepresentation.  Of  the  imperfect  records  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy  left  by  Lysis,  Archytas,  sad 
others,  nothing  has  escaped  lha  wreck  of  time,  eicept, 
perhaps,  sundry  fragments  collected  bj  the  diligence  el 
StobvuB,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
are  some  grounds  for  suspicion  ;  and  which,  if  assst- 
led  ss  genuine,  will  only  exhibit  an  imperfect  va*  ■ 
the  moral  and  political  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  saw* 
the  disguise  of  symbolical  and  enigmatical  laitgoafa. 
The  atncl  injunction  of  aecrecy,  which  waa  frtrn  ki 
oath  to  the  initialed  Pythsgorcans,  has  effectually  p> 
vented  any  original  records  of  their  doctrine  cooccre- 
ing  nature  ana  God  from  passing  down  to  postrnii 
Wc  arc  entirely  to  rely  for  information  on  this  head, 
and,  indeed,  concerning  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pytk* 
oras,  upon  Plato  and  hia  followers.  Plato  btastft 
while  he  enriched  hia  system  with  stores  from  the 
magazine  of  Pythagoras,  accommodated  lbs  Pj-haa*- 
rean  doctrines,  aa  he  did  also  those  of  his  master  See- 
rates,  to  his  own  system,  and  thua  gave  an  lowerfect, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  in  many  particulars,  a  false  rep- 
resentation of  the  doctrines  of  the  Sajzuao  | ' 
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K  was  farther  corrupted  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  even 
m  the  Old  Academy,  and  afterward  in  the  Alexan- 
drian school.  The  latter,  especially,  made  no  scruple 
of  obtruding  their  own  dogmas  upon  the  world,  under 
the  sanction  of  Pythagoras  or  any  other  ancient  sage, 
and  were  chiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  reconcile, 
or,  rather,  confound  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  later  aysteina. — If  the  unconnected  and 
doubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable  us  to  form 
any  judgment  upon  this  subject,  the  following  may 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  faint  duhneatiun  of  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy  :  The  end  of  philosophy  la  to 
free  the  mind  from  those  encumbrances  which  hinder 
its  progress  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  the 
contemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the  knowledge 
of  divine  and  spiritual  objects.  This  effect  must  be 
produced  by  easy  steps,  lest  the  mind,  hitherto  con- 
versant only  with  sensible  things,  should  revolt  at  the 
change,  The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  the  study 
of  mathematics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objecta 
that  lie  in  the  middle  way,  being  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal beings,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the  confines  of  both, 
and  which  most  advantageously  inures  tho  mind  to 
contemplation — The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  they  are 
used  aa  symbolical  or  emblematical  representations  of 
the  first  principles  and  forms  of  nature,  and  partic- 
ularly of  those  eternal  and  immutable  essences  to 
which  Plato  afterward  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Not  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in  sun- 
pie  language  the  abstract  notions  of  principles  and 
forms,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  made  use  of  num- 
bers, aa  geometnciana  make  uae  of  diagrams,  to  as- 
sist the  conceptions  of  scholars.  More  particularly, 
conceiving  soma  analogy  between  numbers  and  the 
intelligent  forms  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
be  made  the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  Aa  num- 
bers proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad,  as  a  simple 
root,  whence  they  branch  out  into  various  combina- 
tions, and  assume  new  properties  in  their  progress,  so 
be  conceived  the  different  forms  of  nature  to  recede, 
at  different  distances,  from  their  common  source,  the 
pure  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and  at  every  de- 
gree of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties  in  some 
measure  analogous  to  those  of  numbera  ;  and  hence  he 
concluded  that  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
from  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent  progression 
through  various  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a  perfectly 
clear  explanation,  might,  however,  be  illustrated  by 
symbols  and  resemblances  borrowed  from  numbers. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean  Monad 
denotes  the  active  principle  in  nature,  or  God  ;  the 
Duad.  the  passive  principle,  or  matter  ;  tho  Triad,  the 
world  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  former  ;  and 
the  Tetractys,  the  perfection  of  nature.    The  Tetrac- 

rer  quadrate,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  was 
root  of  the  eternally  flowing  nature.  (Carm., 
Amr.,  i7.—Utnl>hek.,  Vtt  Pythap,  l«t.)  What  they 
sjttderstood  by  the  grand  Tetraelya,  whether  the  aum 
of  the  fimt  four  numbers,  that  la,  ten;  or  the  sum  of 
ah*  first  fiur  odd  ami  toe  first  four  even,  that  ia,  thir- 
tv  •  t  is  unimportant ;  for  the  essential  ia  not  the 
•  vtn ->■)!.  but  what  the  symbol  represented.  (Pint.,  it 
It  tt  0s?.,  79.  — Id.,  It  Ann*.  Proer.,  30.  —  Ruter, 
Hut.  af  Pkdut  .  vol.  I.  p  363  )  Next  to  numbers, 
anu«ie  had  the  chief  place  in  the  preparatory  exercise 
«af  the  Pythagorean  school,  by  means  of  which  the 
sxaind  was  to  be  raised  above  the  dominion  of  passion, 
and  inured  to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  considered 
tnusie  not  only  at  an  art  to  be  judged  of  by  the  car, 
but  as  a  science  to  he  reduced  to  mathematical  prin- 
ciples and  proportions.  The  musical  chorda  aro  aaid 
Co  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  Aa  he  waa  one  day  reflecting  on  this  subject, 
happening  to  pass  by  a  smith's  forge  where  several 
mea  were  successively  striking  with  their  hammers  a 


piece  of  heated  iron  upon  an  anvil,  he  remarked  tnat 
all  the  sounds  produced  by  their  strokes  were  harmo- 
nious except  one.    The  sounds  which  he  observed  to 
be  chords  were  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third ; 
but  that  sound  which  he  perceived  to  lie  between  the 
third  and  the  fifth  he  found  to  be  discordant.  Going 
into  the  workshop,  he  observed  that  the  diversity  of 
sounds  arose,  not  from  the  forms  of  the  hammers,  nur 
from  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor  from 
the  position  of  the  iron,  but  merely  from  the  difference 
of  weight  in  the  hammers.    Taking,  therefore,  the  ex- 
act weight  of  the  several  hammers,  he  went  home,  and 
suspended  four  strings  of  the  same  substance,  length, 
and  thickness,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hung  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  respectively, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers  ;   upon  striking 
the  strings,  he  found  that  the  musical  chords  of  the 
strings  corresponded  with  those  of  the  hammers. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
scale,  and  to  construct  stringed  instruments.  His 
scale  was,  after  his  death,  engraved  on  brass,  and  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Sainos.  Pythagoras 
conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in  which  the  plan- 
ets  move,  striking  upon  the  ether  through  which  they 
pass,  must  produce  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must 
vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  magnitude,  ve- 
locity, and  relative  distance.    Taking  it  for  granted 
that  everything  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ad- 
justed with  perfect  regularity,  he  farther  imagined  that 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  motions  harmonious,  were  fixed  ia 
such  exact  proportiona.  that  the  most  perfect  harmony 
was  produced  by  their  revolutions.    This  fanciful  doc- 
trine respecting  the  music  of  the  spheres  gave  rise  to 
the  names  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tones. 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  he  called  /Yy- 
pate  (vnuTTf),  because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Sat- 
urn, the  highest  planet,  to  give  the  deepest  lone;  and 
the  highest  note  he  called  Nrate  (vtari?),  from  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  near- 
est the  earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  shrillest  sound. 
In  like  manner  of  the  rest.    It  was  said  of  Pythsg'*- 
raa  by  his  followers,  who  hesitated  at  no  assertion, 
however  improbable,  which  might  seem  to  exslt  their 
mssler's  fame,  that  he  was  the  only  mortal  so  far  fa- 
voured by  the  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to  hear 
the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.    Besides  arithme- 
tic and  music.  Pythagoras  cultivated  geometry,  which 
he  had  learned  in  Egypt  ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digesting  its 
principles,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  systematical 
than  had  before  been  done.    Several  Grecians,  about 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  themaelves  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  particularly  Thalca  in  Ionia.  Bui 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  of  this  period  towards  reducing  geometry 
to  a  regular  science.    His  definition  of  a  point  ia  a 
monad  or  unity  with  position.    He  taught  that  a  geo- 
metrical point  corresponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  a  line 
to  two,  a  superficies  to  three,  a  solid  to  four.    Of  the 
geometrical  theorems  sscribed  to  him.  the  following 
are  the  principal :   That  the  interior  anglea  of  every 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  that 
the  only  polygona  which  will  fill  up  the  whole  space 
about  a  given  point  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
square,  and  the  hexagon  ;  the  first  to  be  taken  ala- 
nines, the  second  four  times,  and  the  third  three  tunes  ; 
and  that,  in  rectangular  triangles,  the  square  of  the 
aide  which  subtends  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squares  of  the  sides  that  contain  the  right  angle. 
Upon  the  invention  of  this  latter  proposition  (Euclid* 
1,47),  Plutarch  says  that  Pythagoras  offered  an  ox, 
others,  an  hecatomb  to  the  gods.    But  this  story  is 
thought  by  Cicero  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  ss  he  supposes,  did  not  admit  of 
animal  sacrifices. — Pythagoraa  inferred  the  stature  of 
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Hercules  from  (he  length  of  the  Olympic 
which  measured  six  hundred  of  hie  feet.  Ol 


course, 

Observing 

how  much  shorter  a  course  six  hundred  times  the 
length  of  sn  ordinary  sized  man  was  than  the  Olympic 
course,  he  inferred,  by  the  law  of  proportion,  the  length 
of  Hercules'  foot ;  whence  the  u»u«l  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  a  man  enabled  him 
to  determine  the  problem. — On  Astronomy,  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  or,  st  least,  ol  the  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans, was  as  follows:  The  term  Heaven  either 
the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
between  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  the 
world,  including  both  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  earth.  There  are  ten  celestial  spheres,  nine  of 
•  visible  to  us ;  namely,  that  of  the  fixed  stars, 
of  the  seven  planeU,  and  those  of  the  earth, 
tenth  is  the  Anticbthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere 


Th 


me  mooern  system  or  rami 
the  Pythagoreans  respecting  i 
mals/and/zcrf^^coif,  the  7 
was  the  foundation  of  their 


opposite  to  the  earth,  which  is  necessary  to  complete 
the  harmony  of  nature,  as  the  lk  cad  is  the  completion 
of  the  numerical  harmony.  Fire  holds  the  middle 
place  m  the  universe ;  or  in  the  midst  of  the  four  el- 
ements is  placed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity  ;  the  earth  is 
not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
spheres,  but  is  one  of  those  planets  which  make  their 
revolutions  about  the  sphere  of  fire.  The  distance  of 
the  several  celestial  spheres  from  the  esrth  corresponds 
to  the  proportion  of  notes  in  a  musical  acale.  The 
moon  and  other  planetary  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admita  of  Antipodes.  From 
several  of  these  particulars  respecting  the  astronomical 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  inferred  that  he 
was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  system, 
which  was  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  established 
by  Newton.  With  respect  to  God,  Pythsgoras  ap- 
pears to  have  taught,  that  he  is  the  universal  mind, 
diffused  through  all  thinga,  the  source  of  all  animal 
life,  the  proper  and  intrinsic  cause  of  all  motion,  in 
substance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like  truth,  the  first 
principle  of  the  universe,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible, 
incorruptible,  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind.  Cicero  also  rcmarka,  that  Pythagoras  conceived 
God  to  be  a  soul  pervading  all  nature,  of  which  every 
human  soul  is  a  portion,  which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  modern  system  of  Pantheism.    The  doctrine  of 

the  nature  of  brute  ani- 
Transmigration  of  Souls, 
if  abstiuence  from  animal 
food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from 
their  religious  ceremonies.  This  doctrine  Pythagoras 
probsbly  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
taught.  Nor  ia  there  any  aufficient  reason  for  under* 
atandmg  it,  as  some  have  done,  symbolically.— We 
will  end  this  article  with  a  few  specimens  of  his  Sym- 
bols, which,  though  they  were  at  first  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  of  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning 
has  always  been  religiously  kept  secret  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans themselves,  have  awakened  much  curiosity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjectures, 
which,  however,  unless  they  were  more  sstisfactory. 
it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat.  Among  the 
Symbols  of  Pythagoras,  recited  by  Iamblichus  and 
others,  are  the  following  j  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
whispering  wind.  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword. 
Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Pass  not  over  a  bal- 
ance. Setting  out  on  a  journey,  turn  not  back,  lor  the 
Furies  will  return  wi>h  you.  Breed  nothing  that  has 
crooked  talons.  Receive  not  a  swallow  into  your 
house  Ixwk  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  01  a  csndie. 
At  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your  naib.  Eat  not  the  heart  | 
or  brain.  Taste  not  that  which  has  fallen  from  the 
table  Break  not  bread  Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  thunders,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Roast  not  that  which  has  been  boded.  Sail  not  on 
the  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  is  sscred  to  tbe  sun  and 
Plsnt  melons  in  thy  gsrden,  but  eat  them  not 
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stain  from  beans. — Tbe  precept 
beans  is  one  of  those  mystenes  which  the  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans never  disclosed,  and  which  modem  inge- 
nuity has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  Iu  meaning 
was  probably  rather  dietetic  than  pbystcil  or  moral. 
Tbe  prohibition  from  beans  was  an  Egyptian  custom, 
according  to  Herodotus  (2,37).  Aristoienos,  ■  to* 
other  hand,  says  that  Pythagoras  recommended  beau 
oelore  all  other  food.  (AuL  GelL,  4,  4  )  Tbe  ab- 
stinence from  fiah  ia  another  resemblance  to  Egvptaa 
customs ;  but  the  tradition  on  this  point  1*  not  ur? 
extensive,  and  rests  on  fables.  On  abstinence  from 
flesh  there  is  a  variety  of  traditions  (Eus'ti.,  as 
Porpk.,  V  P.,  l.—IanM  ,  V.  P  .  85,  108  -ft* 
Latrl.,  8,  20.)  It  is  safest  to  follow  Ansiout,  sc- 
cording  to  whom,  the  Pythagoreans  only  ibMtnsd 
from  particular  kinda  of  fish.  (Aul.  Gcll.,l  c  —  Dmj 
Laert ,  8,  19.)  The  statement  of  Aristoienus,  tbst 
they  only  abstained  from  the  ploughing  ox  and  lbs 
wether,  evidently  on  account  01  their  usefulness,  is- 
pears  to  be  a  later  version.  (Diog.  Laert,  H.  20- 
Compare  Athenteus,  10,  p.  418.)  Pythagorean  pre- 
cepts of  more  value  are  these.  Above  all  things,go» 
ern  your  tongue.  Engrave  not  tbe  image  of  God  ■ 
a  ring.  Quit  not  your  station  without  the  command 
of  your  general.  (Enfield's  History  of  Phdestfkj, 
vol.  1,  p.  365,  seqq—Rttter,  Hut.  Pkdos  ,  vol  I,  a. 

PtoSSm,  a  native  of  Masailia  ( Marseille),  \U  m 
is  uncertain  ;  some  writers  place  him  under  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  but  Bougainville  (Mem  it 
VAcaJL.  des  Inscr,  voK  19,  p.  148)  has  undertaken  w 
show  that  he  was  antenor  to  Aristotle.  Pytbess  a 
numbered  among  the  Greek  geographical  wnier*.  Ht 
made  many  important  diacoveries  in  a  voyage  woiel 
he  undertook  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  was  the  tint 
geographer  who  could  call  astronomical  knowledge  to 
bis  aid.  leaving  the  harbour  of  Massilia,  and  uilinf 
from  cape  to  cape,  he  coasted  along  sll  tbe  eastern 
shore  of  Spain,  passed  the  Straita  of  Gibraltar,  MTigt- 
ted  the  coaats  of  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  and  Armona, 
entered  tbe  English  Channel,  followed  the  esiten 
shore  of  Britain,  and.  on  reaching  its  northern  extms- 
ity,  advsnced  six  days'  sail  farther  to  the  norto,  »»^ 
be  rescbed  a  country  which  the  inhabitants  eaW 
Thule,  and  where  the  length  of  tbe  Solstitial  da»  «• 
24  hours,  which  corresponds  to  66°  30-  N.  L.oraxJ 
ern  Iceland.  D'Anville  (Mem.  dt  f  Acad ,  he .  vd 
37,  p.  436)  maintains  that  Pytbeaa  did  not  go  fsiU* 
than  tbe  Shetland  Isles.  Scheming,  on  the  stiff 
hand,  makes  tbe  Thule  of  this  navigator  to  be  arsis- 
try  of  Norway,  which  still  bears  the  name 
Tkilemark.  In  a  second  voyage.  Pythess  pass**" 
through  the  English  Channel  into  the  German  tkssa, 
and  thence  into  the  Baltic,  where  he  reached  tkf 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  tails  the  Tenats,  bat  >bk* 
is,  perhsps.  the  Vistula  or  Kodaun.  In  this  vkiniv 
the  amber  of  commerce  was  obtained.  Pytbeis 
in  Greek  two  works,  one  entitled  "  A  Destnfttn  a/ 
the  Ocean,"  of  which  Gemmns  Rhodius  makes  sws- 
tion  (Elem  Aslron.c.  & — Vramoiog.  I'tUn  ,  •  -* 
td.  Paris.  1630),  and  the  other  a  M  Psrvphts"  or  Pf 
nodus  of  the  Earth,"  mentioned  by  Marcianus,  lbs 
scholiast  on  Apollooius  Rhodius.  Tbe  little  that  *t 
know  of  those  two  productions  is  obtained  from 
pages  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  hot  it  is  so  attired  and  <n> 
tigured  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Pytaew  na» 
been  generally  regarded  as  very  rurndarioes  ia  be 
narratives.  His  memory,  however,  has  bees  sorcesr* 
fully  vindicated  by  several  modern  writers.  <*•*•" 
gatnrtlle.  It.  cii. — Sckantng,  Abkmndlnf  i"  -'^ 
Wellgtsch  ,  HalU,  vol.  31.  —  Adtlung,  Aelmlt  J* 
st  hiehle  tier  Dcutstheu.  Ltipz  .  1806.  8VO.-** 
nert,  Gesgr.,  vol.  1,  p.  73,  seqq 
Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  198  ) 


\    PvTiiIa,  L  the  priestess  of  Apollo 
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Delphi,  and  Oraculum.) — II.  Games  cdefcrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  They  were  first  institu- 
ted, according  to  the  fabulous  opinion,  by  Apollo  him- 
self, in  coin  memo  ration  of  the  victory  which  he  had 
obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they 
received  their  Mine ;  but  their  origin  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  a  Panegyris  (ll<u>nyi(Mr),  or  Festal  Com- 
munion, in  connexion  with  the  Delphic  oracle.;  With 
this  the  Delphwns  combined  games  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  contest 
between  smgers  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
asfcmWy  was,  in  its  more  important  capacity,  denom- 


inated the  Amphictyooic  council,  and  wss  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  the  games.  (  Wackemuth, 
Or.  Ant.,  sol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  <nmd.)— The  Pythian 
|MM  were,  at  their  first  institution,  only  celebrated 
once  in  trine  years,  but  afterward  every  fifth  year. 
The  crown  was  of  bay. — For  an  account  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  consult  the 
exude  Olympis.    (PoUer,  Gr.  Ant.,  2,  23  ) 

PvTHica,  I.  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Caaius,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens,  dec. 
(Csc.,  it  Off.,  3,  14.) — II.  A  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  he  received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  wss  worshipped  at  Delphi; 
called  also  Pytho.    (K«d.  Pytho) 

Ptthq,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
which  it  was' said  to  have  received  inrb  tvv  nvOeadai, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rotted  there. 
A  better  derivation,  however,  is  from  nvdeoQat,  "  to 
inquire,"  with  reference  to  the  oracle  that  was  consult- 
ed here.  The  difference  of  quantity  (llvdit,  irvOtodat) 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  material  objection,  although 
Passow  thinks  otherwise.    (Gr.  D.  Handwort.,  *.  v. 

Pttbon,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud 
and  stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  This  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the 
people  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country.  Apollo, 
on  coming  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  bis  arrows  ; 
'  and  as  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "Now 
rot  (Tivdev)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth;"  and 
hence,  says  the  legend,  the  place  and  oracle  received 
the  appellation  of  Pytho.  ( Vid.  Pylho.)  The  Pythi- 
an games  were  fabled  to  have  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory.  (Vid.  Pythia.) — 
Dodwell  suppose*  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  al- 
legorical fiction  relating  to  Apollo  and  Python  is,  that 
the  serpent  was  the  river  Oephissus,  which,  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  had  overflowed  the  plains,  sur- 
founded  Parnassus  with  its  serpentine  involutions,  and 
was  reduced  by  the  rays  of  the  ten  within  its  due  lim- 
it*. (DodweW*  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  fable  was  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  carried  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
to  Greece.   {  Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Apollo.) 


Qoaoi,  a  German  nation  on  the  southeastern  bor- 
of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Moravia.  They 
were  coo nccted  with  the  Marcomanni,  and.  along  with 
them,  waged  war  against  the  Romans.  The  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  proceeded  against  them  in  person 
awd  repressed  their  inroads,  but  they  soon  after  re- 
taewed  hostilities  with  increased  vigour.  Their  name 
disappears  from  history  about  the  filth  century.  Their 
territory  wss  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  essl  by  the  river  Gran  and  the  Jazyges,  ou  the  north 
by  the  Carpetea  and  Sudetea,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Mircomanni.  (Tec  ,  Germ.,  42,  eeqq. — Id.,  Ann  ,  2, 
(y.l.  —  Dto  Com  ,  71.  8,  teqq.  —  A  mm.  Marcell ,  17. 
IS. — Id..  29.  6  —  WMulm,  Gcrmanien,  die  .  p  223, 
0*q<I ■ — Rcirhard,  (iinnaHten^  p.  146,  ttqq. —  Wcrsebe, 
ubtr  die  V Hiker  dee  alien  TcuttcMandt,  p.  172,  *eqq.) 


QvAOtfrftONs  or  QtuDafOBrs,  a  surname  of  Janus, 
because  he  was  sometimes  rc])resentcd  with  four  faces. 
(Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Janus.) 

QciNDBCtavlBi,  sn  order  of  priests  whom  Tarquln 
the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  They  were  originally  two,  but  afterward  the 
number  was  increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sy  11a  added 
five  more,  whence  their  name.  ( Kid.  Decemviri  and 
Duumviri.) 

Quinqpatbia,  a  festival  m  honour  of  Minerva  at 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  afterward  for  five 
{quinque),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  the 
celebration  wss  the  19th  of  March.  Oo  the  days  of 
the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  holyday,  and  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning 
and  wisdom ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,  to  present 
their  master  with  a  gift,  which  received  the  name  of 
Minerval.   (Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  810.— Aul.  Getl,  2,  21.) 

Quintilunos,  Mabcub  Fabics,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man rhetorician,  bom  at  Calagurns,  a  city  of  Hi  spa- 
ms Tarraconensis,  A.D.  42. — The  orthography  of 
the  name  varies  in  different  editions.  Gibson  was  the 
first  that  gave  the  form  Quinetiliamu,  in  which  he  haa 
been  followed  by  several ;  but  as  this  form  ia  only 
found  in  a  single  inscription  and  on  a  single  coin,  the 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  name  has  become  well 
estsblished.  (Compare  Spalding,  Prof.  ad.  Qutntil.. 
p.  xxiiu,  seqq.y—  Quintilian  was  still  young  when  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  him  to 
Rome,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  the  cause 
why  some  editors  have  believed  that  he  was  born  in  this 
last-mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Quintilian  was  a 
professor  of  -rhetoric,  and  the  son,  devoting  himself  to 
the  same  pursuits,  opened  a  school  under  Vespasian. 
He  was  the  first  rhetorician  that  received  a  regular 
salary  from  the  impend  treasury,  and  bis  emoluments 
amounted  to  100.000  sesterces.  Flavia  Domi tills, 
niece  of  Domiiian,  and  Pliny  tho  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  hia  pupils.  He  obtained  the 
distinction  of  the  laticlave,  or  senatorian  dress,  and 
under  Domiiian  ho  was  nominated  consul.  After 
having  lost  his  wife  and  two  sons,  he  united  himself 
by  a  second  marriage  to  a  daughter  of  the  rhetorician 
f  utilius,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  who  espoused 
Nonius  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  professed 
rhetoric  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  life,  and  composed,  between  92  and 
94  A.D.,  bis  Institutes  of  the  Orator.  The  year  of 
his  death  is  unknown :  it  was  sobsequent,  however, 
to  118  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  nsme  of  Quin- 
tilian, nineteen  declamations  of  some  length,  and  for- 
ty-five minor  ones.  They  are  incorrectly,  however, 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  rather  the  productions  of  a 
much  later  Bge,  and  of  several  writers.  Gerard  Voe- 
sius  (de  Rkrt  nat.  et.  const.,  p.  108)  thinks  that 
they  were  written  by  Posrumus  the  younger,  one  of 
those  ephemeral  emperors  called  in  Roman  history  the 
thirty  tyrants.  Some  manuscripts  give  M  Florus  as 
their  author,  a  personage  entirely  unknown. — The 
work  by  which  Quintilian  has  immortalized  his  name 
is  entitled  DelntMutione  Oratoria,  or,  rather.  Inslitu- 
tiones  Oraton*.  It  ia  in  twelve  hooka,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcellua  Victorius.  This  work  is  not  merely  a 
complete  treatise  on  the  rhetorical  art  ;  it  embraces  a 
plsn  of  study  for  the  orator,  from  the  firs?  elements 
of  grammar.  Quintilian  here  states  the  results  of 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection.  He  gives  signsl 
proofs  in  it  of  sn  excellent  judgment,  of  a  refined 
critical  spirit,  of  a  pure  taste,  and  of  extensive  and 
varied  rending.  This  work  is  preferable  to  all  tha 
we  have  from  Cicero  respecting  tho  theory  of  elo- 
quence. Quintilian  has  profited  by  the  precepts  of 
;  ihis  great  master,  but  he  does  not  stop  where  the  oth- 
er stops:  he.sdds  to  his  Isbours  the  observations 
which  a  long  course  of  practical  experience  had  sug* 
■  gested.  He  has  formed  his  style  upon  that  of  Cicero, 
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end  be  write*  with  an  elegance  which  would  entitle 
him  to  a  rank  by  the  side  of  the  purest  models  of  the 
Augustine  age,  if  certain  obscure  expressions  and 
some  specimens  of  affected  phraseology  did  not  betray 
the  writer  of  a  later  age.  His  tenth  book,  where  be 
speaks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  of  the  high- 
er class,  is  one  of  the  most  instructive,  and  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  history  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. Time  haa  preserved  for  us  only  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  Institutes  of  Quintilisn.  One,  which 
is  complete,  was  found,  at  the  period  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  in  a  towrr  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
ay  the  celebrated  Poggio  of  Florence  ;  he  made  a 
copy  of  this,  which  is  now  in  England.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Leonard  Aretin  discovered  a  second  man- 
uscript in  Italy,  but  very  defective.  From  these  two 
original  ones  are  derived  all  the  other  manuscripts  ol 
Quintilisn.  It  is  not  known  what  bas  become  of  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Gall. — With  regard  to  the  dialogue 
De  Claris  Oratoribus,  commonly  ascribed  to  Qumtil- 
>aii,  some  remarks  will  be  offered  under  the  article 
Tacitus — The  best  editions  of  Quintilisn  are,  that  of 
Burmann,  Lugd  Bat  ,  1720,  3  vols.  4to  ;  that  of  Cap- 
peronicr,  Paris,  1725,  fol  ;  that  of  Gesncr,  Getting., 
1769,  4to;  and  particularly  that  of  Spalding,  Lips  , 
1798-1834,  6  vols.  8vo,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
contains  supplementary  annotations  by  Zumpt,  and 
the  sixth  a  Lexicon  and  Indexes  by  Bonelli.  The 
edition  of  Quintilian  forming  part  of  Lemaire's  collec- 
tion is  s  reprint,  for  the  most  part,  of  Spalding's. 
(Sckbll,  Hist.  I  At  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  398,  seqq  —Bdhr, 
Gesch.  Rom.  Lit,  p.  401,  seqq.  —  Fuhrmann,  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  168,  seqq.) 

Quintus  Cdrtius  Rurus,  a  Latin  historical  writer, 
with  rejrard  to  whose  era  great  uncertainty  prevails. 
No  ancient  writer  makes  mention  of  him  ;  the  first 
who  speak  of  bim  are  John  of  Salisbury  and  Pierre 
de  Blois,  who  lived  in  the  12th  century.  Curtius 
himself  furnishes  no  information  respecting  hia  own 
condition  and  origin,  if  we  except  one  passsge  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  event  which  happened  in  his 
times  (10,  9).  He  mentions  this  event,  however,  tn 
surh  obscure  term*,  that  the  commentators  arc  all  at 
variance  respecting  the  period  when  he  flourished. 
Some,  as,  for  examjtlr.  Pithou  and  Bongars,  place  him 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Others,  as  Ausoniua  Popma 
and  Pvrizonius,  under  Tiberius.  Other*,  as  Justus 
Lipsms  and  Briason,  under  Claudius.  Others,  as 
Freinshcim,  Rutgers,  Vobsius.  and  many  other  edi- 
tors, under  Vespasian.  Some,  following  the  example 
of  Pontanua,  make  him  to  have  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan. Count  Bagnolo  ( Delia  gente  Curzia  e  deW  eta 
ii  Q  Curzio,  dec  ,  Bologna,  1741,  8vo),  and  one  of 
the  latest  editors  of  Curtius,  Cunzc,  whose  edition 
appeared  at  Helmstadt  in  1795,  8vo,  have  adduced 
some  s|>ecious  arguments  for  fixing  the  period  of  this 
writer  under  Constantine  the  Great.  Finally,  Barth 
brings  him  down  as  low  as  the  first  Theodosius — The 
history  of  Qnintus  Curtius  is  entitled  De  rebus  gestis 
AUzmndri  Magni  ("  Of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the 
Great")  It  was  divided  originally  into  ten  books,  but 
the  first  two,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  the  beginning 
•f  the  sixth  are  lost.  Freinaheim  has  written  a  sup- 
plement to  tho  work,  so  as  to  complete  what  ia  thus 
defective,  and  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
learned  collection  of  facts  from  the  different  historians 
who  hare  made  mention  of  the  operations  of  Alexan- 
der— The  work  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  rather  to  be 
termed  a  romance  than  an  historical  composition 
It  is  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  who  sacrifices 
truth  to  the  desire  of  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  to 
a  love  of  the  marvellous  The  harangues  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouths  of  his  heroes  are  mere  scholastic 
declamations,  without  any  regard  to  the  characters  of 
those  who  are  to  utter  them.  As  a  critical  historian 
Quintus  is  very  far  below  mediocrity.  He  is  only  an- 
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perficially  ecqosinled  with  the  good  historians  ef  Alex- 
ander, and  appears  to  have  given  the  preference  to  taoM 
Greek  writers  who  bad  distorted  by  fable  the  tree  ats- 
lory  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  such  as  Cliurcaoi 
and  Hegesippus.  His  compilation  is  made  wiiaoei 
any  judgment ;  he  gives  himself  no  trouble  to  itroa 
Cile  Uri  contradictions  which  exist  among  the  authors 
whom  he  follows,  nor  does  be  st  all  concern  aimseM 
about  testing  the  truth  of  their  narratives.  It  sioala 
seem,  moreover,  thst  his  knowledge  of  Grrek  m  serf 
slight.  So  ignorant  is  he  in  the  military  art,  tbal  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  bis  accounts  of  battles  sad 
sieges  ;  and  oftentimes  h  is  but  too  apparent  that  kt 
does  not  understand  himself  what  he  copies  merhea- 
ically  froYn  others.  In  geography  and  astrooosss  sis 
ignorance  »  equally  great.  He  confounds  Mosul 
Taurus  with  Caucasus,  and  makes  the  Cessna  snl 
Hyrcanian  sess  two  different  sheets  of  water.  He  ob- 
serves no  chronologies!  order,  and  does  not  mrotiot 
either  the  years  or  the  seasons  in  which  the  or m-  ol 
which  he  trests  took  place.  If,  however,  Qarstos 
Curtius  be  refused  the  name  of  an  historian,  we  rsnoot 
deny  his  claim  to  being  considered  an  amusing  aod  a> 
teresting  writer.  His  diction  is  pure  and  tlepsi 
Some  of  his  harangues  are  master-pieces  of  then  km 
He  is  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions  His  style  is  sat 
ornamented,  and  sometimes  declamatory;  of'earr, 
however,  he  happily  imitates  his  model.  Livy.  la  1st 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  an  impostor,  dsbsn 
Hugo  Rugerius  or  Kuggieri,  a  native  of  Rhegio,  pub- 
lished a  pretended  collection  of  the  letters  of  Qurottt 
Curtius,  divided  into  five  books,  and  supposed  to  cos 
tain  not  only  letters  written  by  the  historian  bimteli, 
but  others  also  from  various  distinguished  indrndtnls 
The  fabrication,  however,  was  so  clumsily  executed 
that  no  one  waa  imposed  upon.  The  best  editions  of 
Quintus  Curtius  are.  that  of  Snakcnburg,  Lugi  Bit, 
1724,  4to  ;  that  of  Schmicdcr.  Gotting  .  1804,  %  rots 
8vo ;  and  that  of  Lcmaire,  Paris,  1822-24,  3  scat 
8vo.  {SMIL,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  2,  p.  3ed,  arjs 
— B'ahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p,  441.  #r«f.>— H 
(or  Coinlus)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Swm. 
but  stimamcd  Calaber  from  the  circumstance  of  tat 
Cardinal  Bessarion's  having  found  a  manuscript  of  M 
work  in  a  convent  of  Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy ;  »sd 
thus  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  native  of  Greets,  oah; 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  poets  of  bit  nttsoa, 
becauso  chance  had  conducted  him  to  the  convents' 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Otranto.  Quintus  (or  C*a> 
lus)  lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  tiro 
century.  He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  rsa- 
tos,  en  in  led  TI  apaXunSueva  'Ofajp+t  (*'  Things  tmst 
ted  by  Hninrr").  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  lasd 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or.  rather,  an  htsional 
composition  in  verse,  interspersed  with  myUvcJofical 
fictions,  and  adorned  with  abundant  imagery.  Vieisst 
in  its  arrangement,  becsuse  no  unity  either  of  set** 
or  of  interest  prevails  in  it.  this  production  is,  el  u* 
time  time,  oot  without  merit  as  regarda  its  onumtett 
and  diction.  The  imitation  of  Homer  is  everywaeff 
apparent;  but  it  shows  itself  only  in  details,  tnd  uw 
author  did  not  possess  the  art  of  varying  bis  descrip- 
tions of  combats,  in  which  his  model  shows  ktssseffss 
superior.  He  offends,  slso,  in  too  frequent  sn  istt* 
duction  of  deities  into  the  comhais  of  the  iwoces* 
tending  parties,  and  their  intervention  is  freqoenirf  u 
uncalled  for  as  tbeir  departure  is  unexpected.  Ha» 
withstanding  these  defects,  however,  the  posts 
Quintus  appears  so  far  superior  to  the  other  P*^"*" 
tions  of  the  sge  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  bavsbvat 
that  many  critics  have  regarded  these  Parensse** 
ss  s  kind  of  enlargement  or  amplification  of  the  btw 
Iliad  of  Lesches,  which  is  lost  Others  have  viewed 
it  ss  a  cento  of  various  passages  borrowed  freta 
cyclic  poets. — Another  poem,  ascribed  to  Quintus,  » 
found  in  MS.  in  the  library  wf  St.  Marc,  and  »  ii»*t  <* 
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the  king  of  Bavaria  at  Munich, 
labours  of  Hercules — The  best 
Calaber  are.  that  of  Rhodomannua,  Hanm  ,  1604,  Nvo  ; 
that  of  De  Paow.  Lugd  Rat .,  1784,  8vo  ;  and  that  of 
Tychsen,  Argent.,  1807,  8vo     The  last,  however,  haa 
never  been  completed.    (Skhbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 

6,0    91,  Mff.) 

Qoisinalis,  a  hill  at  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by  the  king,  and 
Semos  TuU.ua     (Ltp..  I.  44.)    Numa,  indeed,  had  waa  employed 
•  house  upon  this  mountain,  but  it  was  not  considered 
a  part  of  the  city  until  enclosed  within  the  Tulhan 
wall.    The  temple  of  Romulus  Quihnus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  built  by  Ntuna,  but  afterward 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by  Papirius 
Cursor,  the  dictator.    (Lip.,  10,  46  )    Some  vestiges 
of  this  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Jesuits,  close  to  the  church  of  5.  Andrea,  a  Monte 
Cttalie     The  expression  Monte  Car  alio  ia  a  corrup- 
tion from  Mane  CahaUut,  a  name  applied  to  the  Quirt- 
nal  at  a  later  day  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 
The  Quinnal  m  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  at  the 
preseni  aay  mai  is  populous,    ii  is  covereu  wun  nonic 
palaces,  churches,  streets,  and  fountains.    (Rome  in 
Ike  tVtneteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  206,  Am.  ei.) 
QoiaiNos,  I.  a  surname  of  Mara  among  the  Romans 
us  name  was  also  given  to  Romulus  after  hia 
to  the  skies.    (Owat,  Fast.,  3,  476.)— II.  A 


name  of  the 
tide  Janus.) 

QoibItcs,  (Vid. 
1178,  col.  8) 


(Vid. 


the  article  Roma, 


"  RiBiatca,  I.  C  a  Roman  knight  contemporary  with 
Juliua  Cesar.  The  latter  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, expressed  with  some  ostentation  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Mariua,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Satuminua,  who,  having  been  for 
a  long  time  the  associate  of  Mariua,  was  afterward  op- 
posed by  him  as  the  reluctant  inatrument  of  the  senate, 
and.  having  been  taken  by  him  in  actual  rebellion,  had 
been  murdered  by  the  armed  citizens,  who  broke  into 
bis  place  of  confinement.  Casaar,  it  is  aaid  ( Suet  on  , 
Vtt.  Jul.,  IS),  inatigated  Labienus,  at  tbia  time  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  afterward  distinguished  as  one  of 
Caesar's  lieutenanti  in  Gaul,  to  accuse  Rabinus,  then 
advanced  in  yeara,  as  the  perpetrator  of  thia  murder. 
The  cause  waa  first  tried  before  L.  Casar  and  C.  Car- 
eer (Dm  Ca$»  ,  37,  43),  who  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
set  aa  special  commissioners  in  this  case,  by  virtue  of 
tbe  prstor's  order;  and  the  accuaed  waa  arraigned 
according  to  the  old  law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  he  had 
been  found  guilty,  be  would  have  been  condemned  to 
b*  hanged.  But  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  atopped 
by  Rabirius  appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cicero  aa  consul,  aa  hia  speech  seems  to 
Imply  (pro  Rah  ,  c.  4,  teq.),  and  his  procuring  the  re- 
moval of  the  cauae  before  another  tribunal.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  ia  said,  were  likely  to  condemn  the 
accuaed,  when  Q  Metelellus  Celer,  one  of  the  prss- 
,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  up,  by  tearing  down 
ensign  which  was  always  flying  on  the  Janiculum 
the  people  were  assembled,  and  without  which, 
to  aricien'.  custom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
continue  their  deiiberationa.  In  this  manner  Rabirius 
escaped  ;  for  Labienus  or  hia  instigators  did  not  think 
proper  to  bring  forward  the  business  again  ;  whether 
deapairing  of  again  finding  the  people  equally  disposed 
to  condemn  the  accuaed,  or  whether  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  began  now  to  turn  mon's  atten- 
tion more  entirelv  to  a  different  subject.  (Dio  Can*  , 
87.  43— Cic,  Or.  pre  Rob  )— II  C.  Postumua,  a 
Roman  knight,  son  of  C.  Curiua,  and  adopted  aon  of 
the  preceding.  He  became  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Gabinius  and  Ptolemy  Auletaa.  Gabiniua  had  been 
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It  ia  on  the  twelve  |  accuaed  and  condemned  for  receiving  a  very  large  son 

editiona  of  Quintua  J  of  money  (10,000  talents)  for  restoring  the  Egyptian 
king.  Hia  estate,  however,  did  not  y»U,  when  sold, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  torn,  and  Rabinus  there- 
fore, who  was  concerned  in  the  affair,  waa  sued  for 
the  balance  (eau*a  de  rtuduu).  Rabirius,  it  seems, 
had  advised  Gabiniua  to  undertake  tbe  restoration  of 
accompanied  him  into  Egypt.  Here  he 
to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  money,  and 
lived  at  Alezandrea  for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, as  the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes.  Cicero's  de- 
fence of  Gabinius  and  Rabirius,  especially  tbe  former, 
excited  great  surprise,  aa  Gabinina  had  aver  been  hie 
most  vehement  enemy.  It  was  occasioned,  however; 
by  Pompey's  influence.  Rabinus  was  acquitted. 
[Vie.,  pro  Rah.  Pott.,  c.  8,  18  —  Val.  Max.,  4, 2  —  1IL 
A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  during  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Velleius  Paterculus  names  him  immediately 
after  Homer  (2,  36),  but  Quintiiian  speaks  of  him  in  a 
much  more  moderste  tone.  (Inst.  Or  ,  19,  1.)  Tbe 
grammarians  have  preaetved  for  ua  some  veraea  of  one 
of  hia  poems.  It*  subject  was  the  battle  of  Actium. 
(SchSU,  Hut.  Lit  Rom  ,  vol.  1,  p.  881.) 

Kamnks  or  RanNtKaaa,  one  of  the  three  cento- 
hes  instituted  by  Romulus.    ( Vid  Roma.) 

RahpsinItus,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  of  whom  He- 
rodotus relates  the  following  legend.  "  After  this,  they 
ssid,  Rampsinitus  descended  alive  into  those  places 
which  the  Grecians  call  Hadca  ;  where,  playing  at  dice 
with  Ceres,  he  someiimea  won,  and  at  other  timea  lost; 
that,  at  hia  return,  he  brought  with  him  as  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold"  (3,  188).  Sxathmari  appliea  it  to  tbe 
years  of  plenty  and  scarceness  which  happened  under 
Pharaoh.  Creuxer,  however,  refers  it  to  the 
principles,  pervading  all  nature,  of  decay  and 
no,,.    (Symboliic,  vol.  4,  p.  831.) 

RaddIi  Campi.  plains  about  ten  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Mediolanum,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  were 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Cim- 
brt  by  Manus.  (Flor.,  3,  3.—  Veil.  Paterc.,  8,  18  — 
Ore**.,  6,  16  )  The  apot,  however,  on  which  the  bat- 
tle look  place,  seems  very  uncertain,  as  no  author  ex* 
cept  Plutarch  mentions  the  situations  of  these  plains. 
He  describes  them  as  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Vercelba 
(Vit  Afar.) ;  but  even  thia  designation  is  very  general. 
The  Cimbri  are 
the  Tridentine  Al 
learn,  that,  after 

the  Atheeta  or  Adtge,  they  forced  the  passage  of  that 
river,  by  which  time  Mariua  having  come  up  with  con- 
siderable re- enforcements,  a  battle  took  place  in  the 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  (  Waicktnaer,  sur 
dea  Raudii  Compi.-Mem.  de  I' Acad, 
de*  Inter ,  dec,  vol.  6,  p.  360  )  The  small  place 
called  Rko  ia  thought  by  D'Anville  to  preserve 
tracea  of  the  ancient  appellation.  (Cramer'* 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

Ravenna,  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sit- 
uate on  the  coast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinrtie 
mouth  of  the  Padua  or  Po.  It  laid  claim  to  an  ori- 
gin of  remote  antiquity  j  for  Strabo  (314)  reports  it 
to  have  been  founded  by  some  Thessahana ;  but  they 
subsequently  abandoned  it  to  tbe  Uinbn,  being  unable 
to  resist  tho  aggreaaions  of  the  Tyrrheni,  or'l'u 
When  Pliny  saya  it  waa  a  colony  of  the 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  tradition,  which  considered 
that  people  aa  deacended  frotajthe  Umbri.  (Plm,  3, 
18.)  Strabo  informa  us,  that  Ravenna  was  situated 
in  the  midst  of  marshea,  and  built  entirely  on  wooden 
piles.  A  communication  waa  established  between  the 
different  parts  of  the  town  by  meana  of  bridges  and 
boats.  (Compare  Sil.  Itai  ,  8,  603.  —  Martial,  13, 
18,  dec.)  But,  as  Strabo  observes,  the  noxious  ait 
arising  from  the  stagnant  waters  was  so  purified  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was  considered  by  the  Romana 
a  very  healthy  place ;  in  proof  of  which,  they  sent  glad- 
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it  even  this  designation  is  wry  general, 
represented  as  having  entered  Italy  by 
Alps  or  the  Tyrol;  and  we  farther 

r  besting  bsck  iho  contra}  Cutuftuv  on 


RAVENNA. 


REG 


mere  to  be  trained  and  exercised  The  vine 
grew  in  the  marshes  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but 
perished  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  (Strabo, 
818  — Plin.,  14,  2.)  Water  was  acarce  at  thia  place, 
•nd  hence  Martial  observes  that  he  would  rather  have 
•  cistern  of  water  at  Ravenna  than  a  vineyard,  aince 
be  eould  aeli  the  water  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  wine  (Ep.,  3,  60  .)  The  aame  writer  sportively 
to  hia  having  been  imposed  upon  by  a  tavern- 
at  Ravenna  :  on  his  calling  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, he  received  one  of  wine! — We  sre  not  informed 
at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a  Roman  colony 
(Strab.,  217) ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero  (Oral,  pro  Balb.,  22),  that  this  event  look 

£ce  under  the  consulship  of  Cu.  Pompeius  Slrabo. 
venna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  the  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic,  in  the  latter  timea  of  the  re- 
public, a  measure  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Pompey  the  Great.    It  was  from  Ravenna  that 
Caesar  held  a  parley  with  the  senate,  when  on  the 
point  of  invading  Italy.    (Bell.  Ctt ,  1,  6.)    It  was 
from  this  city,  also,  that  ho  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubtcon,  and  involved  his 
country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.    (Appian,  Bell 
Civ.,  2,  11.) — It  is  well  observed  by  Gibbon  (Miee. 
Work;  vol.  2,  p.  179),  that     Cesar  had,  for  good 
reasons,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Ravenna.    He  wished 
to  obtain  possession  of  Picenum,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey  of  the  resources  be 
might  have  found  in  a  province  extremelv  devoted  to 
hia  family,  and  from  which  that  general  migbt  have 
made  legions  spring  up  by  merely  striking  the  ground 
with  his  foot.    He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
army.    Hsd  he  attempted  to  march  straight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himself  master  of  the  diffi- 
cult passes,  and  stopped  hia  progress,  snd  Italy  would 
have  become  the  theatre  of  war.    But,  by  marching 
towards  Ariminum,  Ancons,  and  Corfinium,  he  made 
it  seem  to  be  hia  design  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  his 
enemies,  and  hia  boldness  threw  them  into  sucb  con- 
sternation, that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundi- 
eium.    Lastly,  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  Ariminum. 
This  important  place  was  distant  from  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  miles  by  the  .-Ernilian  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenna.    Cesar  could  send  forward  bod- 
ies of  troops  under  twenty  different  pretences;  but 
the  moment  he  passed  it,  his  designs  were  unmasked 
Amnion  in  was  therefore  to  be  surprised  by  a  forced 
march." — The  old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedesis  (il  Hom  o)     lint  Au- 
gustus caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  little  riser  Candianua  into  the  sea,  and 
about  three  miles  from  Ravenna.    He  established  a 
communication  between  this  harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  cansl  which  was  called  Fossa 
Augusti;  sad  he  also  made  a  causeway  to  connect 
the  port  and  city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via 
CaMaria.    As  the  new  harbour,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came the  usual  atation  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  of  Portas  Clasaia,  a  name  which 
still  subsists  in  that  of  a  well  known  monastery  near 
the  modem  town  of  Ravenna     Ravenna  continued  to 
flourish  as  a  naval  alatiOn  long  after  the  reign  of  Au- 

Sstus  (Suet.,  Aug.,  49  —  Tacit .,  Ann  ,  4,  5—ld. 
ut,t,  100  —  PtU  .  p.  63 — Zattm.,  5.  28  )— Hono- 
riuB  rasde  this  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  bo- 
fore  and  after  Alaric  bad  captured  and  burned  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  resided 
at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  here  a  siege  of  three  years, 
at  the  termination  of  which  he  was  taken  and  slain  by 
Theodoric.  This  latter  monarch  fixed  the  seal  of  his 
•mpire  here,  and  greatly  adorned  and  embellished  the 
place.  Here  also  resided  the  exarch  or  governor  ap- 
*  by  the  Emperor  of  toe  East  when  Italy  was  in 
of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  the  Re- 
tt was  sealed  on  a  kind  of  bay.  The  mud 
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thrown  up  by  the  tide  has  formed  a  tract  of  land, 
which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  tuttf  hat 
been  enlarged  towarda  the  sea.  The  air  is  insalubri- 
ous, but  has  been  somewhat  amended  by  coaming 
along  the  sides  of  the  city  the  nvers  Mtntotu  tod  He*- 
co,  which  carry  off  the  foetid  water  from  the  iBank* 
grounds.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol  l.p  94,  ate.) 

Rauaici,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  oo  the  Upper 
Rhine,  northeast  of  the  Sequsni.  Their  capital  sat 
Augusta  Rauracorum,  now  Augst.    (Caw.,  & 

Rk ate,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the  river  Ythasi, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  Its  modern  name  is  Him  h 
the  antiquity  of  Us  origin  this  place  was  equalled  be 
few  of  the  citlea  of  Italy,  since,  at  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod to  which  the  records  of  that  country  cxieod,  it  ■ 
reported  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  the  I'mon,  «be 
sre  regarded  by  some  aa  the  Aborigines  of  Italy,  {it- 
nod.,  Troez,  ap.  Bum.  Hal.,  2,  49  —  Id  ,  I,  14.)  fa 
was  here,  likewise,  that  the  Arcadian  Pelaagi  probably 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  intermixing  with  tbe  earber 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes,  known  tt 
the  Greeks  by  tbe  name  of  Opici,  and  aubseqoenth  Is 
the  Romans  under  the  vanoua  appellations  of  Launt, 


O scans,  and  Campanians  ;  these  subsequently  droit 
tbe  Siculi  from  tbe.  plains,  and  occupied  in  their  stesd 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhennian  sea.  If  we  may  credit 
Silius  Itahcus,  Reate  derived  iU  name  from  Rhea,  the 
I^tin  Cybele  (8,  417)  From  Cicero  (is  Cai.,3)st 
learn  that  it  was  only  a  prafectwa  in  hit  time ;  frw 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  hand,  we  collect  that  it  «*»  • 
municipal  town.  (Veep.,  I.)  Reate  was  particuUrli 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  breed  of  mules  (Sfrai 
and  still  more  so  for  that  of  its  asses,  which  soroet  <nc» 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,')00  sestenu,  alwet 
£484  sterling  (  Varro,  R  R.,  2,  |._P/« ,  8.41) 
—Tbe  valley  of  the  Velinus,  in  which  this  ciiy  wai 
situated,  waa  so  delightful  as  to  merit  the  appelitt* 
of  Tempe  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Aiti,  4,  15) ;  and  from  *j 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  nam*  of 
Rosei  Carapi.  ( Varro,  R.  R  ,  1 ,  7.  —  P/is,  17.  i) 
According  to  Holstenius  (ad  SUpk.  By-,  P  1,0> 
they  still  bear  the  name  of  le  Rose.  (Cramer  1 1* 
llaly,  vol  1,  p.  414,  etqq  ) 

Redonm,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  Lo»dt- 
nensis  Tertia,  north  of  tbe  Namnetes,  and  tbe  motf! 
of  the  Liner  or  Loire.    Their  capital  was  Cordate. 

ward  Redcmes,  now  Rennet.  (Cars.,  8.  G.,7.1* 
— Plin  ,  4,18  ) 

Rbgi  i.i. .v.  or  Rbciilom,  a  Sabine  town  neat  Da- 
tum, which  latter  place  waa  north  of  Nomentua  ta 
northweat  of  Tibur.  Regillum  is  only  known  at  tie 
birthplace  of  A  it  a  Clauaus,  who,  under  the  name  « 
Appius  Claudius,  became  tbe  founder  of  the  Citato 
family  at  Rome.    ( Lav.,  2,  16.  —Dion.  H*L  5.  J ) 

Rkuillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latin m.  northwett  of 
Praeneste,  and  southcaal  of  Gabii.  It  was  lb<  sre** 
of  a  great  battle  between  tbe  Romans  and  Latins. *R*» 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  in  which  tbe  latter  were  to- 
tally defeated.  (Dion.  Hal..  6,  18  >-The  Uke  rU- 
gillua  is  thought  to  be  i7  Laghttto  della  Colo***.**11 
the  small  town  of  that  name.  (Ctc ,  S.  />,*.—'«*• 
33.  6—  Vol  Maz,\,  8  —  Flora*.  4.  2.) 

Rkgiusi  LepIdum  or  Foauu  Lkpim.  a  city  «  *■  + 
alpme  Caul,  between  Parma  and  Mutina.  In  L-acetw 
we  find  it  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Regium  U"P" 
id.  (Bp.  ad  Fam.,  12,  6),  or  simply  Regium  (U.  »>• 
This  place  probably  owed  its  origin  to  M 
Lepidus,  who  constructed  tbe  .Emiban  road,  on  ww| 
it  stood  ;  but  when  or  from  what  cause  it  1°°* J* 
name  of  Regium,  is  unknown  It  is  fsrthti  noticed  * 
history  as  havirigjritnessed  the  desth  of  the 
tus  by  order  of  Pompey,  to  whom  he  had  turrer^r*1 
himself.  (Lis.,  Epti.,  90.— Fa/.  Mas.,  6,  i^Q»  > 
6,  22.) 
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REGULUS. 

Panic  war     He  reduced  Brundisium,  and,  in  hid  nee- 
ond  consulship,  took  64.  and  aunk  30,  galleys  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily 
After  this  victory,  Regulus  and  his  colleage  Manhui 
aailed  to  Afnca,  and  seized  on  Clupea,  a  place  situ- 
ate to  the  east  of  Carthage,  not  far  from  the  Hcrmean 
promontory,  which  they  made  their  place  of  arms 
Manhus  was  recalled,  but  Regulua  was  left  to  prose- 
cute the  wsr ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  about  200  places  on  the  coast, 
in  the  number  of  which  was  Tunetum  or  Tunis.  The 
Carthaginians  sued  for  peace,  but  Regulua  would  grant 
them  none,  except  on  conditions  that  could  not  b«  en- 
dured.   His  rapid  success  had  rendered  him  haughty 
and  intractable,  and  now  it  msde  him  rash  and  impru- 
dent.   A  I-aced^monian  leader,  named  Xanthippus, 
armed  at  Carthage  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Greek 
troops,  and  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Ob- 
serving to  the  Carthaginians  that  their  ovcrthrowt 
were  entirely  owing  to  their  having  fought  on  ground, 
where  their  cavalry,  in  which  alone  they  were  superior 
to  the  Romans,  had  not  room  to  act,  he  promised  to 
repair  this  mistake,  and  accordingly  posted  his  forces 
lu  a  plain,  where  the  elephants  and  Carthaginian  horse 
might  be  of  service.    Regulus  followed  h.m,  imagin- 
ing himself  invincible  ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 


REGULUS. 


prisoner,  along  with  500  of  his  countrymen.  After 
being  kept  some  years  in  prison,  he  was  sent  to  Rome 


to  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  having  been  first 
compelled  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
turn m  case  he  proved  unsucceasful.    When  he  came 
to  Rome,  he  atrongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  against 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  arguing  that  such  an  exam- 
pie  would  be  of  fatal  consequence  lo  the  republic  :  that 
citizens  who  had  so  basely  surrendered  their  arms  to 
the  enemy  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassion  and 
incapable  of  serving  their  country  :  that,  with  regard 
to  himself,  he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  his 
death  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance ;  whereaa  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Car- 
thagiman  generals,  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  and  ca- 
pable of  doing  their  country  great  services  for  many 
yearn.    It  was  with  difficulty  the  senate  complied  with 
•o  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.    The  illus- 
trious exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Carthage,  unmoved  by  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  or  the 
tears  of  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  his 
return,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  with  the  ut- 
most degree  of  cruelty,  the  Carthaginians  having  heard 
that  their  offer  had  been  rejected  entirely  through  the 
oppoaition  of  Regulus.    They  imprisoned  him  for  a 
long  while  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  whence,  after  cutting 
off  bis  eyelids,  they  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  sun,  ' 
when  its  beams  darted  their  strongest  heat.  They 
MM  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chest  full  of  nails,  the  ' 
pointe  of  which  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease 
day  or  night     Lastly,  after  having  been  long  torment- 
ed hy  being  kept  continually  awake  in  this  dreadful 
torture,  hia  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
their  usual  punmhment,  and  left  hun  to  die  on  it.  In 
retaliation  for  this  cruelty,  the  senate  at  Rome  are  said 
to  have  delivered  two  rapttves  into  the  hands  of  the 
widow  of  Regulus.  to  do  with  them  what  she  pleased  ; 
but  that  her  cruelty  towards  them  was  so  great,  that  ' 
the  seriate  themselves  were  compelled  at  length  to  in- 
terfere—Such is  a  general  outline  of  the  story  of 
Rrgultia    The  question  respecting  its  truth  or  false- 
hood has  given  riae  to  considerable  discussion.  Pal- 
merius  first  started  an  objection  to  the  common  nar- 
rative JExerrit.  in  Aurt.  Grac  ,  p.  151.  km.),  and. 
is  well  from  the  eilcnce  of  Polybiua  on  this  point  as 
from  a  fragment  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib  24  p  273 
,cqq  .  ed   V*le,;  vol  'Z.  p  /MO.  ed.  We„chng ;  vol  9! 
p.  524,  ed.  Bip  ),  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Regulua 
was  never  sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome  j  that  he  was 
not  the  victim  of  tortures,  but  died  of  a  disease  during 


hit  captivity  ;  and  that  the  whole  story  respecting  hit 

punishment  waa  invented  by  the  Roman  writer.,  or 

else  by  the  wife  of  Regulus,  in  order  to  palliate  the 

cruelty  of  which  the  latter  had  been  guilty  towards  the 

Carthaginian  caplivca  delivered  into  her  hands  Tbia 

same  opinion  baa  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 

7I^Cn •  I/Comi»r«  Getner.  in  Chretien,  ,  Cir .  p 

5Jrt".r 2f*Y«  ad  /W '  1  e  —J*ni,  ad  Moral, 
Od  3,  5,  49 —Ltftb  ,  ad  S,l.  JtaL,  6,  539.-  To/and 

«o      if"  °f  *n"ral  Lond.,  1726,  vol.  2  p 

28  —  Foreign  Renew,  vol.  I,  p.  MS.  —  Bothe'her, 
Geacktckteder  Cartkager,  p  205.  Ac  — Beaufort,  ,mr 
rmcerhtude  de  rM„lo,rr  Romatne,  1738.  8vo,  «* 

Jin  Roo,,,  De  Supphcit,  qutbu,  Regulus  Cartka- 

ginetraditu,  xnterfeetu,  —Magazin  fur  of  end  Scku- 
len,  Bremen.  1791,  vol.  2.  pt.  1,  p.  50,  ,cqq)  Tbs 
arguments  m  fsvour  of  this  opinion  are  strong,  and  we 
might  almost  say  deciaive.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man writer,  are  all  at  variance  among  themselves  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  punishment  supposed  tc 
have  been  inflicted  on  Regulus.  Cicero  (De  Ptn  ,  9, 
20.-/M  5  27.-*,,  c  ,9  _f)e  Off,  3,  27) 
,?^/)f  Pr°9  '  c  8)"  V,,enu»  M«irnus  (9>  £ 
MT.  1).  Tuditanos  and  Tubero  (ap  Aul  Gell ,  6,  4). 
S.l.us  Ftalicus  (6.  539,  ,eqq),  Aureliua  Victor  (c. 
40).  and  Zonaraa  (Ann.,  vol  2).  make  Regulua  to 
have  had  his  eyelids  cut  off,  and  to  have  died  of  want 

oL  J?-  °J  hun*er-  SenfC"  </of  «*i  EptMt  ,  et 
98),  S1I1.1.  ftalicus  (2.  343.  ,cqq.).  ,nd  Floras  (2.  2) 
speak  also  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  hit  suffer 
mgs.  And.  finally,  Seneca  {De  Prov.,  c  3—  De 
J*"*  c  ™-Em,t.  67).  Cicero  (Pi,.,  |9), 
Valerius  Maximna  (9.  2.  exl  I),  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Zonaras  (//.,  ec  ),  Siliut  Italicus  (6.  539,  ttqq  )  Oro- 

Tn   i\ 8];Au?,,s,,n  <2»  «»«  Dei.  I,  15).  Appi.n 
(De  Reb  Pun  ,  c.  4  —  Exc,  2,  ex.  lib.  5  —De  Reb 
Sic.  vol.  1,  p  93.  ed  Sckxreigk),  tell  of  a  narrow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  nails,  in  which  he  waa  confined ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  stand  continually,  perished  at 
last  with  exhaustion.    'J  his  discrepance,  therefore, 
gives  the  whole  story  much  the  appearance  of  a  popu- 
lar fable,  owing  it.  origin  to,  and  heightened  in  many 
of  its  features  by.  national  feeling  —Another  argnmenl 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  in  question  is 
derived  from  the  total  silence  of  Polybiua,  who  treat* 
fully,  in  his  hittory,  of  the  events  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  respecting  not  merely  the  punishment  of  R*gu- 
I       °ai  even  n"»  coming  to  Rome  and  his  retnrn  to 
I  Carthage. — A  third  and  still  stronger  argument  rs  de- 
|  duced  from  the  Isngusge  of  Diodorua  Siculus,  who 
makes  the  widow  of  Regulus  to  have  been  urged  to 
punish  the  captives  in  her  handa  from  the  persuasion 
that  her  husband  had  died  the  victim  of  earrlcnet,  ,nd 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginiana  (vwfooera  At' 
nftr?.etav  atmv  UXelotirtrai  to  tfiv,  hag.,  lib  24  • 
vol.  9,  p   344,  ed   B,p)    The  natural  inference 
Irom  such  language  is,  that  the  husband  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  care  while  labouring  under  some 
malady,  snd  that  this  neglect  caused  his  death ;  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  from  the  wordt  of  the  text  any 
meaning  favourable  to  the  ides  of  positive  snd  actual 
punishment  —The  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  number,  Bostarand  Hamilcar 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  her,  it  it  said,  to 
pacify  her  complaints,  and  as  hostages  for  the  aafely 
of  Regulus.    For  five  days  they  were  kept  without 
food  :  Bostar  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  and  llam.lcar 
was  then  shut  up  with  the  dead  body  for  five  daya  lon- 
ger, a  scanty  allowance  of  food  being  at  the  same  time 
given  h.m.    The  stench  from  the  corpse  and  other 
circumstances  caused  the  affair  to  become  known,  and 
the  sons  of  Regulus  narrowly  escaped  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  people     Hamilcar  was  taken  away 
from  his  cruel  keeper,  and  carefully  attended  until  hit 
restoration  to  health.    (Diod.  Sic  ,  frag.,  lib  24.  vol 
9,  p.  346,  cd.  Bip.)    Would  the  Roman  senate  and 
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people  have  acted  thiu,  bad  tho  story  of  Regulus  and 
bit  cruel  sufferings  been  true  !  If  any,  notwithstand- 
ing what  baa  been  bere  addaced,  are  inclined  to  favour 
the  other  aide  of  the  question,  they  will  find  aome  plan- 
eible  arguments  m  ita  aupport  in  Ruperli'a  edition  of 
Silms  lulicue  (Ad  Arg.,  lib.  6). 

Rent,  a  people  of  Gallia  Delgica,  aouthweat  of  the 
Treveri,  and  southeast  of  the  Veromandui.  Their 
capital  waa  Dnrocortortirn,now/YA«tnu  (Cas ,  B.  G., 
2,  3.  5  —  7V  ,  Hut ,  4,  67.— Pli*.,  4,  17.) 

RcMtia,  Uie  brother  of  Romulus,  exposed  togeth- 
er with  hwi  by  the  cruelly  of  hta  grandfather.  (Fid. 
Reroutes  ) 

Rksjcna,  a  city  on  the  river  Cbaboraa,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia.  (Stepk.  fly:.,  t.  r.  Tiaiva.)  Its  site 
waa  afterward  occupied  by  Theodosiopolia  (Citron  , 
Ei'ncn  .,  p.  339),  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  northern  Arme- 
nia. The  modern  name  of  Rescna  is  Ras  el  aim. 
(\ubuhr,  vol.  2,  p.  394.) 

Una  ('Pa),  a  large  river,  now  the  Wvlga.  No  wri- 
ter, prior  to  Ptolemy,  mentions  either  its  name  or 
course.  The  appellation  occurs,  it  is  true,  in  our  edi- 
tions of  Mela  (3,  5),  but  it  ia  a  mere  interpolation. 
Tho  true  leading  in  Mela  is,  "E  Ceraunus  moniibus 
uno  alvco  descend*!,  duo bus  exit  in  Caspwm  [Rha] 
iraiet  Tavn  latere  demissus.'''  The  word  Rha, 
which  we  have  enclosed  in  brackets,  doea  nut  belong 
to  the  text. — Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  thia  river 
was  so  accurate,  that  he  knew  not  only  its  mouth,  but 
ita  western  bending  towards  the  Tanais,  ita  double 
sources  (the  Wolf?*  and  the  Kama),  the  point  of  their 
anion,  and  the  course  of  aome  streams  flowing  from 
the  mountains  on  the  east  into  the  Wolga.  All  this 
kuowledge  of  the  Rha  was  obtained  from  tbe  caravan 
traders,  except,  perhaps,  a  amall  portion  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  Roman  conquests  in  this  quarter. 
Subsequent  writers  never  lost  sight  of  this  river. 
Agatbemerus  (2,  30)  reckons  it  among  the  larger  aixed 
rivers,  and  calls  it,  probably  by  a  corrupt  name,  Rhos 
(Tuf).  Ammianus  Marcellinua  (22,  8)  speaks  of  a 
plant  growing  on  its  banks  of  great  use  in  medicine. 
Every  one  will  see  that  be  alludes  to  the  rhubarb  (Rha 
barbarian)  of  pharmacy.  The  plant,  it  ia  true,  did  not, 
in  fact,  grow  here,  but  waa  brought  to  this  quarter  by 
the  caravan  trade.  Aa  the  Romans,  however,  re- 
ceived their  supplies  of  it  from  this  part  of  the  world, 
they  associated  with  it  the  name  of  the  river,  and  thus 
tbe  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rha  appears  to 
be  an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rhea  or 
Re  lea,  which,  in  tbe  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, signifie*  arreer;  and  from  the  Russian  denom- 
ination of  Vclika  Reka,  or  Great  River,  appears  to 
be  formed  the  name  of  Wolga.  In  the  Byzantine  and 
other  writer*  of  tbe  middle  ages,  thia  atream  ia  called 
Aid  or  Kiel,  a  term,  in  many  northern  languages,  sig- 
nifying great  or  illustrious.  (Compare  tbe  German 
add  )  The  approximation  of  the  Tanais  to  this  river, 
before  it  changes  it*  course  to  the  Palua  Mcotis,  ia 
(he  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors, 
that  it  ia  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  differ- 
ent route.    (Manner!.  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  341.) 

Rkacotis,  tbe  name  of  a  maritime  place  in  Egypt, 
on  tbe  site  of  which  Alexandre*  waa  subsequently  crect- 
ed.  (Strabo,  792.  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p  619.) 

Kit  aoam  anthus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa,  and 
brother  to  Minos  and  Sarpedon.  These  three  brethren 
fell  into  discord,  saya  the  legend,  on  account  of  a 
youth  named  Miletus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter. 
The  youth  testifying  moat  esteem  for  Sarpedon,  Minos 
drove  them  out  of  Crete,  their  native  island.  Mile- 
tut,  going  to  Cana,  built  a  town  there,  which  he  named 
from  himself.  Sarpedon  went  to  Lycia,  where  be  aid- 
ed Cilix  against  the  peoplo  of  that  country,  and  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it.  Rhadamauthus 
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passed  into  the  Cyclades,  where  be  ruled  with  }bkjcs 
and  equity.  Having  committed  an  accidental  homi- 
cide, he  retired  subsequently  to  lkrotia,  where  he  (Mi- 
ned Alcmena,  tbe  mother  of  Hercules.  According  to 
Homer  (Od.,  4,  164),  Rbadamantbua  was  placed  on  the 
Elyaian  plain,  among  the  heroes  to  whom  Jupiter  al- 
lotted that  blissful  abode.  Pindar  (01,  2,  127)  teems 
to  make  him  a  sovereign  or  judge  m  the  island  of  tat 
blessed.  Latin  poets  place  him  with  Minos  and  MmtM 
in  tbe  lower  world,  where  their  office  it  to  jadge  the 
dead.    (Kaghtley't  Mythology,  p.  455.  stq.) 

Kh.kti,  the  inhabitants  of  Khatttt.  (Yd.  Rtwlia) 
IliiATti,  a  country  of  Europe,  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  Alpa,  and  was  situate  to  the  north  o(  Italy 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  its 
limits  to  tbe  north,  but  we  may  aay  that  it  was  boons 
ed  in  that  quarter  by  Vindelicia,  and,  in  general,  that  it 
corresponded  to  the  country  of  the  Gruons,  and  lotat 
cantons  of  [firs,  Glans,  tic  ,  as  far  aa  the  e/ 
Constance :  it  extended  also  over  the  Tyrol.  The 
country  was  called  western  Illyricum,  and  was  tab- 
jected  to  tbe  Romans  by  Drusua,  in  tbe  reign  of  A*- 
guslus.  Soon  afterward  Vindelicia  was  reduced  bj 
Tiberius,  so  that  the  Roman  possessions  extended  u 
the  Danube.  This  double  conquest  formed  a  p'- 
nice  called  Rhasiia,  comprehending  Vindebcia,  ***- 
out  obliterating  altogether  the  distinction.  But  ia  lie 
multiplication  that  Diocletian,  and  aome  other  em- 
perors after  him,  made  of  tbe  provinces,  Rhrus  *w 
divided  into  two,  under  the  names  of  Prima  u.i 
cuuda  ,  a  circumstance  which  caused  Rbata  Prat- 
er and  Vindelicia  to  reaaaume  tbeir  primitive  datiu- 
tious.  ( Kir^.,  G  ,  2,  96.— Pint.,  3,  20;  14,2,  dtc- 
Hor  ,  Od.,  4,  4,  14.) 

Rha mn us,  a  town  of  Attica,  ailuate  on  the  costt, 
sixty  stadia  northeast  of  Marathon.  (Pansan.,  I, & 
—Strabo,  399.)  It  was  so  named  from  the  phot 
rhamnus  (thornbusk),  which  grew  there  in  abaoiaaca 
This  demus  belonged  to  the  tribe  -Eantia,  sod  «w 
much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  tbe  worship  of  Xeav 
esis,  hence  styled  Rkamnusia  vtrgo.  (For  »  »*> 
count  of  nor  temple  and  statue,  vitL  Nemesis.)  Sejisi 
apeaks  of  Rhamnus  as  being  fortified.  (Pendif.ll) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  orator  Antipbon.  i  awd- 
ern  traveller,  who  has  accurately  explored  tbt  ate a( 
this  ancient  town,  informs  us  that  it  now  bean  tat 
name  of  Vrao  Castro.  Tbe  ruins  of  the 
Nemesis  lie  at  the  head  of  a  narrowgleo  *bick 
to  the  principal  gale  of  the  town.  The  buildiafawii 
have  been  inferior  in  sire  to  those  Done  uaau* 
which  still  remain  in  Attica.  Its  fall  seems 
been  occasioned  by  *ome  violent  shock  of  an  **u> 
quake,  the  columna  being  more  disjointed  and  br*»'n 
than  in  any  other  ruin  of  the  kind.  (Raikt't  J«*r*t\ 
in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol  1,  p.  307.— Cramr'tJ* 
Gretce,  voL  2,  p.  389,  seoe.) 

RhampsinItus.     Kid.  Ksmpsinilu* 
Khahsks  or  lUnissa,  a  powerful  king  of  Iff* 
the  eame  with  Ranss*  VI.,  the  famed  Sesostns.  (»» 
Sesostria.) 

Rha  nit's  Campos,  a  pert  of  tbe  Thnasien  piaia.  * 
Attica,  near  Eleuaia.  It  waa  in  this  plain  that  Cant 
was  aaid  to  have  first  sown  corn.    (Pausan.,  1.  1* 1 

Dodwcll  observes,  that  the  soil,  though  and.  still  pi* 
duces  abundant  harvests  (vol.  1.  p.  588) 

Rhka,  L  a  daughter  of  Calus  and  Terra.  •»•■«• 
ned  Saturn,  hy  whom  ahe  had  VesU,  C<res, 
Pluto,  Neptune,  Ac.    Her  husband,  however.  a> 
voored  them  all  aa  soon  as  born,  as  he  had  succeeds" 
to  the  throne  with  the  solemn  promise  thai  be  •«■■ 
raise  no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  «r 
cause  he  bad  been  informed  by  an  oracle  u^*^* *j 
bio  aona  would  dethrone  him.    To  stop  the  erecty 
baff  husband.  Rbea  consulted  bcr  parents,  sad 
advised  to  impose  upon  buu.    Accordingly.  *'*B1_ 
brought  forth,  the  child  waa  immediately 
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•nd  Saturn  devoured  a  Hone  which  his  wife  had  given 
him  aa  her  own  child.  The  feara  of  Saturn  were 
aoon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A  year  after,  the 
child,  whose  name  waa  Jupiter,  became  so  strong  and 
powerful,  that  he  drove  his  father  from  his  throne. 
(Kid.  Saiumus.)— II.  or  Khca  Silvia,  the  mother  of 
Romulus  and  Remus     (Vid.  Ilia.) 

Kh  scion,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  and  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy, 
in  i he  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  and  in  a  southeastern  di- 
rection from  Messana  on  the  opposite  cossl  of  Sicily. 
This  city  is  known  to  have  been  founded  nearly  700 
years  JJ.C  ,  by  a  party  of  Zanclesus  from  Sicily,  to- 
gether with  some  Chalcidians  from  Eubcea,  and  Mes- 
senians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  (Antxodi  Syrac., 
Strab.,  267.— Herac,  Pont,  fragm  ,  25 — Pausan  ,4, 
23.)  It  may,  however,  lay  claim  to  a  still  more  re- 
mote origin,  if  it  be  true,  as  Cato  affirmed,  that  it  was 
once  in  the  possession  of  the  Aurunci.  (Ap.  Vol. 
Prob  cel.  el.  Fragm-  Hut.)  According  to  .Esc hy his, 
as  quoted  by  Siraho,  the  name  of  Rhegium  was  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  great  catastrophe  which  had  once 
separated  Italy  from  Sicily  (<iy  ov  At)  'Pqytov  KwXtjo- 
nrrat. —  Compare  Virg.,  Jin.,  3,  414).  That  geog- 
rapher suggests  aa  bia  own  opinion,  that  this  term 
was  derived  from  the  I.atin  word  Regium  ;  and  thus 
considers  it  as  only  expressive  of  the  importance  and 
dignity  of  the  town  to  which  it  waa  attached.  (Strab., 
357.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  more  ancient 
coins  of  Khegium,  that  the  original  name  of  the  place 
was  REGION.  In  these  the  epigraph  is  REC.  RECI. 
KEC1NOS,  in  characters  partaking  more  of  the  Os- 
csd  than  of  the  Greek  form.  Thooo  of  a  more  recent 
date  are  decidedly  Greek.  PHP.  PHTINQN,  being  in- 
scribed on  them.  (Sestivi.  Mun.  Vet.,  p.  18.) — We 
may  collect  from  different  passages,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  Rhegium  was  at  first  an  oligarchy  under  the 
supenor  direction  of  a  chief,  who  was  alwaya  chosen 
from  a  Merscnian  family.  (Heynt,  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol. 
2.  p.  270 — Sainte-Croix,  sur  la  Legist  dc  la  C ramie 
Greet,  Mem.  des  Acad  des  Inter.,  vol  42,  p.  312.) 
Charondaa,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Calana  in  Sici- 
ly, is  said  also  to  have  given  lawa  to  the  Rhegians. 
(Herod.  Pont.,  1.  c.—Mltan,  V.  H ,  3,  17  —  Anstot , 
Polit.,  2,  10.)  This  form  of  government  lasted  near- 
ly 200  years,  until  Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name, 
usurped  the  aole  authority,  and  became  tyrant  of  Rhe- 
gium about  496  B.C.  (Strabo,  I.  c  —Arutot.,  Polit.,  5, 
12.)  Under  this  prince,  who,  though  aspiring  and 
ambition,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  nf  consid- 
erable talents  and  many  good  qualities  (Justin,  4,  2), 
the  prosperity  of  Rhegium.  far  from  declining,  reached 
its  highest  elevation.  Anaxilaus  hsving  succeeded  in 
making  himself  master  of  Messana,  in  conjunction  with 
a  party  of  Samians,  who  had  quitted  their  country, 
winch  was  then  threatened  with  the  Persian  yoke  {He- 
rod., 6.  23.  —  Thueyd.,  6,  5),  confided  the  sovereignty 
of  that  important  town  to  his  son  Clcophron.  (Schol. 
md  Pmd.,  Pyth .  2,  34.)  His  views  were  next  direct- 
ed against  the  I/Ocnans  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  here 
also  he  would  have  been  successful,  having  already  ob- 
tained a  decided  advantage  over  them  in  the  field,  and 
having  proceeded,  farther,  to  lay  siege  to  their  town 
(Justin,  21,  3),  when  he  waa  compelled  to  withdraw 
his  forces  by  the  influence  of  Hicro,  king  of  Syracuse, 
whose  enmity  he  was  unwilling  to  incur.  (Schol. 
md  Ptnd  ,  I  e.)  Anaxilaus  reigned  eighteen  years, 
and,  on  his  death,  intrusted  the  sovereignty  to  Miei- 
thus,  his  minister  and  chief  counsellor,  until  his  aons 
should  arrive  at  a  proper  age  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  affairs.  He  held  the  power  until  the  young 
princes  had  attained  this  age,  and  then  resigning  it 
to  them,  retired  to  Tegea.  About  six  years  after  his 
resignation,  the  Rhegiana  succeeded  in  recovering 
their  liberty,  and  freeing  themselves  from  the  tyranni- 
cal government  of  the  sons  of  Anaxilaus.    The  city, 
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however,  remained  long  i  prey  to  adverse  factions, 
and  it  waa  not  till  it  had  undergone  various  changes 
and  revolutions  in  its  internal  administration  that  it 
obtained  at  last  s  moderate  and  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment (Thueyd  ,  4,  1. — Justin,  4.  3  )  The  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  Khegium  and  the 
Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  induced  Rhegium  to 
take  part  with  the  Athenians  in  their  first  hostilities 
againat  the  Syracusans  and  Locriana  ;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, proved  their  constant  enemies,  snd  sought  to  in- 
jure them  by  every  means  in  their  power.  (Thueyd., 
4,  24.)  In  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  the  Rhegians 
observed  a  strict  neutrality  ;  for,  though  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  long  moored  in  their  roads,  and  Us  com- 
manders employed  all  their  arts  of  perauaaion  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  join  their  cause,  they  remained  firm 
in  their  determination.  (Thueyd  ,  6,  44  )  The  same 
policy  seems  to  have  directed  their  counsels  at  the 
time  that  Dionysius  the  elder  waa  meditating  the  sub- 
jection of  Sicily  and  Magna  Gnecia.  They  constant- 
ly opposed  the  designs  of  that  tyrant ;  and,  had  ths 
other  states  of  Magna  Gnecia  displayed  the  same  en- 
ergy, the  ambitious  views  of  this  artful  prince  would 
have  been  completely  frustrated  ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
experienced  by  their  forces  on  the  Ellrporus,  they  of- 
fered no  fsrther  resistance  ;  and  Rhegium  being  tbua 
left  unsupported,  was  compelled,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence of  nearly  a  year,  to  yield  to  the  Sicilian  forcea. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped  from  famine  and  ths 
sword  were  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  wan  giv- 
en up  to  pillage  and  destruction.  Some  ycara  alter, 
it  was,  however,  partly  restored  by  the  younger  Dio- 
nysius, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Pbcebia.  (Strain, 
258.)  During  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  this  city  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  Campanians.  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned there  as  a  garrison  by  the  Romans,  and  waa,  in 
consequence,  exposed  to  all  the  licentiousness  and  ra- 
pacity of  those  mercenary  troops.  The  Roman  sen- 
ate at  length  freed  the  unfortunate  citizens  from  tlieir 
persecutors,  and  consigned  the  latter  to  the  fate  which 
tbey  so  justly  merited.  (Strabo,  I.  c. — Polyb.,  1,  7. 
— Ltv.,  Epit.,  12  ct  15.)— The  city  of  Rhegium  sus- 
tained great  injury  at  a  later  period  from  the  repealed 
ahocka  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not  long  be- 
fore tho  Social  war,  or  90  B.C.  It  was,  in  conse- 
quence, nearly  deserted  when  Augustus,  sftcr  hsving 
conquered  Sextus  Pompeius,  established  there  a  con- 
siderable body  of  veteran  soldiers  for  his  fleet  ;  and 
Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  this  colony  was  in  a 
flourishing  state.  (Strab.,  259.)  Hence  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Julium,  which  later  authors  have  applied 
to  designate  this  town.  (Ptol.,  p.  62  )  Few  cities 
of  Magna  Grecia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  diatinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  wheth- 
er statesmen,  philosophers,  men  of  literature,  or  artists 
of  celebrity.  Among  the  first  were  many  follow  era  of 
Pythagoras,  who  are  enumerated  by  Iamblichua  in  his 
life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagcnes.  Hippy s,  I.vcus, 
surnamed  Butcra,  and  Glaums,  were  historians  of 
note  ;  Ibycus,  Cleomenes,  and  Lycut,  the  adoptive 
father  of  Lycophron,  were  poets,  whose  works  were 
well  known  in  Greece.  Clearchus  and  Pythagoras 
are  spoken  of  as  statuaries  of  great  reputation  ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  aaid  to  have  even  excelled  the  fa- 
mous Myron.  (Pltn.,  35,  8 — Pausan  .,  6,  4.)  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Reggio.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Ittdy,  vol.  2,  p.  427.) 

Rhknba,  a  small  island  near  Deloa  ;  so  near,  in  fact, 
that  Polycrates  of  Samoa  ia  said  to  have  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  the  latter  island  by  means 
of  t  chain.  (Thucya.,  3,  104  )  Strabo  saya  the  dis- 
tance which  sepsratea  them  ia  four  stadia.  (Strabo, 
4«0  —  Herod  ,  3,  96  —  Plin.,  4,  12.)  Ita  other  name* 
were  Celadussa  and  Artemis.  According  to  modern 
maps.  Rhenea,  which  is  larger  than  Deloa,  ia  also  call- 
ed Sddi.    (Cramer' s  Anc.  Greece,  ^j^P  401 
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Rhenus,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe,  rising  in 
the  Lepontine  Alpa,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard.  in  the  country  of  the  Grtaona.  It  passes 
tnrough  Lacus  Brigantmus,  or  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  sfterwsrd  through  Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  Lake 
pf  Ztlt,  snd  continues  to  run  nearly  west  until  it 
reaches  Basilia  or  Hdale.  Here  it  takes  a  northern 
direction,  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gallia 
and  Germama,  and  afterward  between  the  latter  and 
Belgium.  At  Sckenck,  or  Schenken  Sehana,  the 
Rhenus  sends  off  its  left-hand  branch,  the  Vahalia  or 
Waal,  which  flows  west,  and  joins  the  Mosa  or 
Meuae.  After  parting  with  the  Vahalis,  the  Rhenus 
flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  north,  and  then 
divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  the  one  to  the 
right  hand  had  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevus,  or  Fie- 
vum,  now  the  Yaaal,  and  the  other  that  of  Helium, 
now  the  Leek.  The  latter  joins  the  Meuae  above  Rot- 
terdam. The  Yasal  waa  originally  unconnected  with 
the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal  of  Dru- 
sus.  Before  it  reached  the  sea,  it  traversed  a  small 
lake  called  FIcwj,  which,  by  the  incresse  of  wstcrs  u 
received  through  the  Yaaal  from  the  Rhine,  became 
in  time  expanded,  and  forma  now  the  Zuyder  Zee 
{Vtd  Flevo.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  is  90<) 
miles,  of  which  630  are  navigable  from  Basle  to  th< 
•ca.  The  Rhine  was  long  a  barrier  between  the  Ro 
mans  and  Germans  ;  it  was  first  crossed  by  Julius 
Casar. — The  word  Rhein,  which  signifies  a  "current' 
or  "  stream,"  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Ger- 
manic origin.  (Co**.,  B.  G  ,  4,  80.  —  Tac,  Germ.,  I, 
28,  29  —id.,  Ann,  2,  6  —  Id .,  Hiat  ,  2,  26.  —  Mela, 
8,  6.— Id  ,  3,  1— Pltft.,  4,  16  )—  II.  A  small  river  of 
Ciaalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  Etruria, 
and  falling  into  the  Padua  or  Po.  It  is  now  the 
Reno,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  A  U  G.  709, 
in  an  island  formed  by  its  stream.  Appian  seems  to 
place  the  island  in  the  Laviniua  ;  but  his  testimony 
ought  not  to  stand  against  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
(Vti.  Cie.  et  Ant  ),  Dio  Caasius  (46,  65),  and  Sue- 
tonius [Vit.  Aug ,  c.  96).  who  all  agree  m  placing  the 
scene  of  the  event  close  to  Bouonia  or  Bologna. 
The  spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Croeetta  del  Trebbo,  where  there  is  an  island  in  the 
Rheno,  about  half  a  mile  long  and  one  third  broad, 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Bologna.  (Cra- 
mer'a  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  88.) 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Strymon  and 
the  muse  Terpsichore,  who  marched,  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  His  arrival  waa  expected  with  great 
impatience,  aa  an  ancient  oracle  bad  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This  oracle  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  best 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned 
by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The 
Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  (ApoUod.,  1, 
t.—  Virg.,  JEn  ,  1,  473  —  Ovid,  Met.,  13,  98.) 

Rhianus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Bena  in  Crete, 
who  flourished  about  230  B.C.  He  was  originally  a 
■lave  in  a  school  of  exercise.  Rhianus  wrote  an  Her- 
acleid,  Thettahca,  Measenxaca,  Achaiea,  and  Eliaca. 
Of  all  these  poems  we  have  only  about  thirty-three 
lines  remaining.  The  titles  of  his  productions  appear 
to  indicate,  that  if,  like  Chcerilus  of  Saroos,  he  gave 
history  an  epic  form,  his  choice,  nevertheless,  fell  on 
subjects  which  lost  themselves  in  remote  antiquity,  or 
which,  like  the  Messenian  war,  were  almost  as  much 
within  the  domain  of  imagination  as  of  history. — The 
fragments  of  Rhianus  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  Winterton, 
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Brunck,  Gaiaford,  and  Boissonade. 
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Rhinocolvia,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the 
ranean  ;  assigned  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  at  i 
Syria,  and  lying  on  the  confines  of  both.  It  «u  u 
important  commercial  place,  and  the  great  atsrt  for 
the  Arabian  trade.  Trie  modem  El  Aruh  occupies 
its  aite.  It  derives  its  name,  according  to  Strain, 
from  the  circumstance  of  offenders  being  sent  thither 
as  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been  first  depnrd 
of  their  nosea  (fii'v,  the  noae,  and  <u?i  u,  to  nvanlaU\  i 
custom  said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  uf  the  -Ethi- 
opian invaders  of  Egypt.  ( Strab. ,  780  )  The  story  ■ 
evidently  untrue  ;  and  the  name  would  appear  to  be, 
not  of  Greek,  but  Egyptian  origin.  Diodonis  Simlm 
(I,  60)  aays  that  this  town  was  destitute  of  all  ue 
conveniences  of  life  ;  that  its  water  was  bitter  and  ob- 
noxious ;  snd  that  it  was  surrounded  with  salt  marshes. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place  that  the  IsnrliM 
were  nourished  with  quails.  (Lrr.,  45, 11. — Pha-S. 
13— Jft».  Ant.,  151—  Hieroel,  p.  726.) 

Rhion,  or,  as  the  Latins  write  the  word,  Ruin. » 
promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  Antirrhium  iu  <£toia- 
The  strait  is  seven  stadia  across.  The  castle  of  tat 
Morta  occupies  the  site  of  this  place  at  the  present 
day.  (//in.  of  Morta,  p.  6  — Chandler'*  Tread*, 
vol.  2,  eh.  72.)  Strabo  makes  the  strait  onb  in 
stadia,  but  he  seems  to  identify  Rhiom  with  Drepa- 
num.  (Strob.,  .i.i;> — Kid.  remarks  under  Anurrbnav) 
Rhiph.*!.  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe,  oeu 
the  sources  of  the  Tanai*.  according  to  Ptolemr. 
What  he  designates,  however,  as  such,  do  not,  m  mi- 
ity,  exist  there.  If  he  marks  a  chain  of  xoubuibi 
more  to  the  north,  actual  observation  affords  notban 
corresponding,  except  it  be  the  chain  which  **p*r»s« 
Russia  from  Siberia.  (Plin.,  4,  \2—Luca*. 3.J7V 
3,  382  ;  4,  41 8  —  Virg.,  G  ,  1,  240  ;  4,  518  ) 

RmooInos  or  Rhone,  a  large  and  raptd  nnr  of 
Europe,  rising  among  the  Lepontine  Alps,  «>« 
than  two  leagues  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhine 
It  passes  through  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Luc  <>/ 
Geneva,  five  leagues  below  which  it  disappears  be- 
tween two  rocks  for  a  considerable  wsy,  rises  sfiit, 
flows  with  grest  rapidity  in  a  southern  direcooei,  a* 
discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Sinus  G«l- 
licus,  or  Gulf  of  Lyona,  in  the  Mediterranean  The 
largest  of  these  mouths  was.  in  the  days  of  PI"*, 
called  Massilioticom  ;  the  other  two  were  much  less, 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  altbouzh  ««* 
was  also  known  by  a  distinct  appellation.  H -*par"- 
ensc  Ostium  denoted  the  western  or  the  one  »«• 19 
Hispania,  and  Melapinum  that  in  the  middle.  The 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  about  400  miles,  during  which 
it  falls  6400  feet.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  MT,f'-* 
some  distsnce  up  ;  but  its  mouths  are  now  so  foil 
of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the  mountains  by  »» 
impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can  enter  them.  Tbs 
upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can  only,  oa  sc- 
count  of  the  rapid  current,  be  performtd  by  drsagbt 
or  steam.  This  river  is  largest  in  summer,  snd  ■  f 
its  greatest  height  soon  after  the  longest  day.  This  v 
most  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melt- 
ing part  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps  during  the  sumrort 
months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  nam* 
Rhodanus.  vid  Eridanus.  [Mela,  2,  5  ;  3.  Z.-OeU. 
Met.,  2,  258  —Sil.  Ital.,  3,  447  —  Cm*.,  B.  G,l,  I 
—Plin  .  3.  A  —Luean,  1,  433  j  6.  475.) 

RnonoPB,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  formirf.  jn 
a  great  degree.  Us  western  boundary,  snd  endrmly 
identical  with  the  Scomiua  of  Thocydidcs  (t  *Y 
Herodotus  gives  it  the  appellation  of  Rhodope,  ido 
asserts  that  the  Thracian  river  Escius  (now  Isin) 
rises  m  this  mountain  (4, 49),  while  Thucydidff 
it  flow  from  Scomius.  Again,  Herodotus  has  pUced 
Rhodope  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bisaltaj, 
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tamly  much  to  the  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Stry- 
mon.  But  all  this  is  easily  explained,  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  vague  manner  in  which  these 
•tiuts  employ  the  various  names  of  this  great  chain. 
Virgil  has  several  times  mentioned  Khodope  aa  a 
mountain  of  Thrace.  (Gear?.,  3,  461  ;  ibid.,  4,  461. 
—  Eclog.,  6,  30.) — Theocritus  classes  it  among  the 
highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world  (7,  77. —  Cra- 
mer »  Ame.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  272). 

Rhodopis  or  Khodope,  a  celebrated  heUcrist  of  an- 
tiquity, a  native  of  Thrace.  She  wa*  contemporary 
with  vtsop,  the  fabulist,  and  was  a  alave  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Samoa.  Xanlhus,  a  Samian, 
afterward  took  her  to  Egypt,  where  she  was  purchased 
and  manumitted  by  Charazus  of  Mytilene,  the  brother 
of  Sappho,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
(Herod  ,  2,  134  —  Strab  ,  808.)  She  settled,  after  her 
manumission,  at  Nsucratis,  in  Egypt ;  and,  according 
to  one  account,  a  pyramid  was  erected  in  honour  of 
her  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  noines, 
at  their  common  expense.  (Dwd.  Sic.,  1,64. — Stra- 
bo.  I  c.)  /Elian  relates,  that  as  Rhodopis  was  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  an  eagle,  having  flown  down, 
seized  upon  one  of  her  sandals,  and,  having  conveyed 
it  through  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropped  it  into  the  bo- 
som of  Psamnuiichus,  who  was  dispensing  justice  at 
the  time.  The  monarch,  having  admired  the  beauty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  sandal,  and  being  struck  also 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  owner 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  when  ho  discovered 
that  the  sandal  belonged  to  Rhodopis,  he  made  her  his 
queen.  (JvVtan,  V.  H.,  13,  33. — Strab.,  I.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  story,  the  pyramid  was 
•reeled  to  her  after  death,  as  a  royal  tomb. — Herodo- 
tus, in  arguing  against  the  supposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  question  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makes  her 
to  have  lived  under  Amaais  (2,  134).  .Now,  ss  .there 
was  sn  intervsl  of  forty -five  year*  between  the  death 
of  Psammitichus  and  ihe  accession  of  Amasis,  Perizo- 
nius  is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  thst  there  were  two 
:,<  •  rtst  ■  named  Rhodopis  one  wno  became  ihe  queen 
of  Psammitichus,  and  the  other  the  fellow-slave  of 
^Esop,  in  the  time  of  Amaais.  The  latter  will  be  the 
one  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha,  and  of  whom  her 
brother  Charaxus  was  enamoured.  (Perizon  ,  ad  JEL, 
/.  e  — Bayle,  Did.,  t.  v.  Khodope.)  Achilles  Tali  us 
states,  that  there  was  near  Tyre  a  small  island  which" 
the  Tynans  called  the  tomb  of  Rhodope.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  (Ackill. 
Tat.,  d*  ClU.  et  Leue.  am.,  2,  17.) 

Kmodus  (TimJoc).  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  lying  soulhweat  of  tbo  coast  of  Caria,  and 
being  about  forty-three  miles  distant  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  east 
to  west.  Strabo  givea  its  circuit  900  stadia  (Strabo, 
651),  but  Pliny  130  miles,  or,  according  to  another 
measurement,  103.  (I'Uny,  5,  28.)  According  to 
Sonnim,  its  greatest  length  is  about  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  six,  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  forty-four  leagues.  Its  form  is 
oesrly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
naena  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  originally  called 
Ophiusaa  ('Oftovaaa)  and  Stadia,  and  subsequently 
Telchinis.  Its  Isiest  name,  Rhodus,  was  derived, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculua  (5,  55),  from  Rhodus,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Halia.  Others,  however, 
have  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  in  the 
Greek  pudov,  signifying  a  rose,  with  which  species  of 
flower  the  island  is  said  to  abound  ;  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  etymology,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
figure  of  a  rose  is  given  on  the  reverse  of  many  Rho- 
dtan  coins  still  extant.  (Hasche,  Lex.  Ret.  Num., 
vol.  7,  p.  tOSt, — Bauer,  Diss,  de  ISummo  Rhodio,  p. 
492  —Compare  Schui.  ad  Pxnd  .,  Olymp.,  7,  24.)  Kit- 
tor,  however,  maintains,  that  the  dower  here  mistaken 
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for  a  rose  is  none  oiher  than  the  lotos,  and  he  seeks 
from  this  to  connect  the  early  religioua  system  of 
Rhodes  with  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  East. 
(  Worhallc,  p.  338.)  Bocbart,  of  course,  ia  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology,  and,  availing  himself  of  on* 
of  the  ancient  namea  of  the  island  mentioned  above, 
namely,  Ophiusaa  or  "  Snake  Island,"  given  to  it  on 
account  of  ihe  numerous  serpents  it  contained  when 
first  inhabited,  aays  that  the  Phoenicians  also  called  it 
Snake  Island,  which  in  their  language  was  Gtzxrath- 
Rhod.  From  thia  last  word,  which  signifies  "a 
snake,"  the  Greeks,  ha  thinks,  formed  the  name'Podof 
(Rhodes).  The  same  scholar  derives  the  appellation 
Stadia  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Tsadta,  "  deso- 
late."  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  1, 7,  c.  369,  teqq.  >—  In  addition 
to  the  earlier  names  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  the  following  aa  given  by 
PJ  iny  (5,  31),  namely,  Asleria,  -Ethrea,  Corymbia, 
Pceessa,  Alabyria,  Macris,  and  Oloessa. — As  this  isl- 
and lay  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  ^Egean  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  became,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  stopping  place  for  navigators,  as 
well  for  the  Phoenician  manners  in  their  voyages  to 
Greece,  aa  for  the  Greeks  in  their  route  to  the  farther 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence,  loo,  it  became  very  speedily 
inhabited.  As  its  first  settlers,  we  find  the  Telchines 
mentioned,  who  are  styled  "  sons  of  Thalaasa"  (viol 
QaXuaavc),  i.  e.,  "  of  the  sea,"  in  allusion,  evidently, 
to  their  having  come  from  foreign  parte.  (Dtod.  Sic,  5, 
55. — Strabo,  654.)  They  were  said  to  have  migrated 
originally  from  Crete  lo  Cyprus,  and  from  the  latter 
island  to  Rhodes.  They  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
working  iron  and  copper;  they  were  the  first,  also,  to 
form  statues  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  in  addition 
to  this,  powerful  enchanters,  who  could  summon  at 
pleasure  clouds,  rain,  bail,  and  snow,  and  could  ss* 
sume  various  forms.  (Diod.  Sic.  et  Strabo,  11.  cc.) 
In  all  this  we  recognise  the  wonder  produced  among 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  by  a  race  of  atrangers  pos- 
sessed of  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  end 
taught  by  experience  to  prognosticate  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  (  Vid.  Telchines).  Tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Neptune,  who  had  now  attained  lo 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter by  Halia,  the  sister  of  the  Telchines.  This  daugh- 
ter's name  was  Rhodus,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  island.  The  Tel- 
chines subsequently,  made  aware,  by  their  skill  in  div- 
ination, of  an  approaching  deluge,  left,  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  island,  and  were  scattered  over  various  coun- 
tries. Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
when  the  deluge  came,  fled  lo  the  higher  grounds, 
where  they  saved  themselves.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sun  beheld  Rhodus,  and  became  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  He  checked  the  inundation,  called  the  island 
after  her  name,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  the 
Hcliadx,  seven  in  number,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  Hcliadae  are  said  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  invented  astrology,  to 
have  taught  tho  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  into  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  the 
Egyptians  obtained  a  knowledge  of  astrology.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  5,  67.)  The  island  of  Rhodes  remained  from 
henceforth  consecrated  to  the  sun  ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (2,  62),  u  continued  ever  after  a  favourite  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhodiana,  that  not  a  day  passed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined,  for  an 
hour  at  least,  by  the  solar  ravs  The  eldest  of  the 
Hcliads  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  tho  isl- 
and by  his  three  sous,  Lindus,  lalyssus,  and  Camirus, 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  his  name. 
About  this  period,  Danaiis,  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rhodes,  with  Ins  daughters,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva  ;  and,  not  long  after,  Cadmus,  with  bis  Phoe- 
nicians, also  came,  being  in  quest  of  his  sister  Europe. 
From  these  and  other  mythological  legends,  it  will  ap 
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pear  very  plainly  that  the  earliest  known  inhabitants  of 

Rhode*  were  not  Greeks,  but  persona  from  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.    The  Greeks  came  in  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  drove  the  earlier  settlers  into  the  interior  of 
the  island  :  hence  we  find  all  the  cities  on  the  coast 
with  Grecian  forms  of  constitution,  and  Sirsbo  ex- 
pressly styles  the  inhabitants  as  of  Dorian  origin 
f  Strab  ,  653.)—  All  that  we  have  thus  far  related  coin- 
cides with  the  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  except 
the  migration  of  the  Greeks,  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  the  centurv  next  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It 
was  long  before  the  Rhodisns  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  their  commercial  op- 
erations rsised  them  to  any  consequence.    They  fell 
under  the  power  of  Persia,  snd  in  the  war  between  this 
power  and  the  Greeks,  and  in  those  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  it  always  sided  with  the  conquering 
party,  though  without  adding  any  remarkable  weight 
Co  the  scale.    The  execution  of  a  plan  subsequently 
conceived  first  laid  the  foundation  of  the  political  im- 
portance of  Rhodes.    The  three  cities  of  Lmdus, 
Islyssus,  and  Camirus  came  to  the  conclusion,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  unit  tug  to- 
gether and  forming  one  common  city.    This  city,  sit- 
uate in  the  northern  quarter  of  the  island,  took  the 
name  of  Rbodus,  and  continued  ever  after  the  capital. 
The  three  older  cities,  which  had  united  in  its  erec- 
tion, did  not  actually  cease  to  exist  from  this  period, 
though  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  migrated  to 
the  new  city.    The  inhabitants  of  the  new  capital  were 
oligarchicslly  governed  when  under  Lacedemonian  su- 
premacy ;  democratically  when  under  Athenian  ;  but 
the  slate  flourished  under  both.    When  Rhodes  com- 
bined with  Chios  and  Byzantium  in  revolt  against  the 
Athenians,  the  democracy  seems  to  have  been  still 
maintained ;  but  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  of  the  wealthy  few 
and  their  adherents,  assisted  by  Msusolua,  the  king  of 
Carta.    Under  its  new  government,  Rhodes  continued 
to  increase  in  trade  and  shipping ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  administration  wss  not  inattentive 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people ;  for  mari- 
time power  always  strengthened  the  popular  party,  and 
4  jealous  and  arbitrary  oligarchy  would  therefore  have 
discouraged  rather  than  favoured  the  growth  of  the 
navy.    We  are  told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  con- 
temporary historian  (Theopompus,  quoted  by  Atbe- 
dkus),  that  there  was  a  time  when  all  power  was  in 
the  bands  of  a  small  knot  of  profligate  men,  who  sup- 
ported each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
passions  or  brutal  caprices  could  prompt.    But,  what- 
ever chances  may  have  enabled  a  small  faction  to  ex- 
ercise for  s  while  so  hateful  a  tyranny,  it  must  have 
quickly  fallen,  and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
the  great  body  of  citizens  having  certain  qualifications 
of  birth  and  property.    In  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Rhodian  aristocracy,  its  conduct  was  moderate  and 
upright ;  so  we  sre  told  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monweslth,  and  by  its  continual  increase  in  commer- 
cial wealth  and  naval  power.   When  all  the  Grecian 
seas  were  swarming  with  pirates,  the  Rhodians  alone 
for  the  common  good  undertook  and  effected  their  sup- 
pression.   They  were  highly  respected  by  Alexander, 
though  he  kept  a  garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  re- 
ceiving the  news  of  his  death,  they  immediately  ex- 

Cllcd.  As  the  Mscedonisn  supremacy  sppears  to 
ve  been  generally  favourable  to  oligarchy,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  which  Alexander,  in  the  outset 
of  hia  career,  found  it  expedient  to  bestow  on  the  dem- 
ocratical  interest  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  possible  that  this 
change  was  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  power  in 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  The  Rhodians  stood 
aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  the 
empire  of  Alexander,  snd  kept  friendship  with  them 
all,  thus  enjoying  peace  when  every  other  state  wee  at 
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This  could  not  lest  for  ever.  Tbsa  sabits  inej 
interests  especially  inclined  them  to  close  coommq 
with  Ptolemy  and  Egypt:  and  though  they  avoakd 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Anugosns,  an  *» 
lent  spirit  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  un- 
qualified support.  This  being  refused,  be  commia- 
stoned  officers  to  seize  the  Rbodien  tradsrs  bound  i« 
Egypt ;  and  when  the  execution  of  the  order  m»  re- 
sisted, he  prepared  an  armament  against  ike  island 
The  Rhodians  endeavoured  to  pacify  run  by  OSBMU- 
menls  and  submissions  ;  hot,  finding  him  inttorthie, 
they  made  ready  for  defence. — In  the  year  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  of  Antigonoa  on  Egypt  (B.C.  Sou 
Demetrms  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  The  Hbodnos  MM 
to  solicit  aid  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimarbee,  and  Csssmsw, 
and  look  measures  to  increase  to  the  utmost  thee  Ma- 
lts ry  force,  and  to  unite  the  hearts  and  qoxats  1st 
teal  of  all  who  were  in  the  city.  Strangers  snd  fwun 
residents  were  invited  to  join  in  the  defence,  set  al 
unserviceable  persons  were  sent  away.  It  was  tMw 
that  slave*,  who  fought  with  courage  and  hdekt. 
should  be  purchased  from  their  masters,  emacnMisi 
and  made  citizens  ;  that  every  citizen  who  fell  a  tat- 
tle should  have  a  public  funeral ;  that  bis  ssrvriMj 

C rents  should  be  supported,  and  his  children  educ*'* 
the  stslo  ;  that  marriage  portions  should  be  put 
to  his  daughters,  and  a  suit  of  armour  publicly  antra* 
ed  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus  to  each  of  hu  saaararsM 
ing  of  age.  The  rich  men  freely  gave  then  BMSty, 
the  poor  their  labour,  the  artificers  their  skill ;  alaasn 
to  surpass  each  other  in  zeal  and  execution.  Unas- 
sieging  army  was  numerous  and  disciplines,  wsllaf- 
plied  and  well  appointed,  and  provided  with  euf»  n 
riety  of  warlike  engines  which  the  science  of  tat  an 
and  the  mechanical  genias  of  the  commander  rtsa 
furnish.  Assaults  were  made  by  land  snd  ssa,at> 
nou s  fashions  and  with  various  success  ;  but  as  en> 
sive  advantage  could  be  gained  over  the  resolute  «* 
active  defenders  of  the  city,  who  net  only  ktet  a* 
walls,  but  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in  smk  of 
which  they  succeeded  in  destroying  many  ships  asdafr 
gines  of  the  besiegers.  Demetrius  at  length  gtw  ay 
the  hope  of  successfully  s  tucking  them  from  the  **• 
and  turned  sll  his  attention  to  hia  operation*  ts  ds 
side  towards  the  bind.  The  Rhodians,  taking  tdnt- 
tage  of  this  to  employ  their  ships  in  distant  aw*n 
made  prizes  of  many  vessels  belonging  to  Antigtw 
and  intercepted  some  convoys  which  were  coauag  '< 
the  enemy's  camp  Meantime  the  siege  was  pnsssJ 
by  land,  snd  the  walls  were  shaken  in  many  skesa 
ail  which  the  Rhodisns  made  good  by  new  dtitarw 
built  within  ;  and  just  as  they  were  beginning  M  n 
discouraged  by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  k 
versary,  their  confidence  wss  renewed  by  ike  arnwl 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  supplies  in  great  abund*a» 
—The  siege  was  protracted  lor  a  year.  A  tersei 
fleet  was  sent  by  Ptolemy,  which  brought  large  aa}> 
plies,  snd  a  considerable  re-enforcement  of  ussat- 
Ambassadors  came  from  Athens  and  from  many  start 
Grecian  states,  to  entreat  that  Demetnss  woskl  W 
reconciled  with  the  Rhodians,  Ha  yielded  so  fu  *» 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  srms  and  commence  a  at- 
gotiation ;  but  the  terms  could  not  be  agreed  oa,  am 
the  war  wae  renewed.  He  then  attempted  a  wron** 
by  night.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  choteo  btd» 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  through  a  breach  nho 
had  been  made ;  snd  the  rest  of  the  army  support**, 
them  at  daybreak  by  a  general  assault  on  the  t*sib 
But  the  Rhodisns  were  cool  and  firm.  All  whs  wen 
defending  the  ramparts  remained  at  their  posts,  sad 
made  them  good  against  the  enemies  without ;  whiit 
the  rest  of  the  citizens .  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Egvpt, 
want  against  those  within  the  city.  In  the  viekei 
contest  which  ensued,  the  townsmen  wars  victories, 
and  few  of  the  storming  party  escaped  out  of  tneu 
hands. — Letters  now  came  from  Anugouas,  dtfvttaig 
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o<a  son  10  make  psace  with  the  Rhodians  on  what 

conditions  be  could  ;  and  Demetrius  accordingly  wish- 
ed for  an  accommodation  on  any  terms  that  would 
aave  bis  credit.  The  Kbodiana  were  no  leta  anxious 
for  peace  ;  and  the  more  so,  a*  Ptolemy  bad  written 
to  them,  promising  farther  aid  in  case  of  need,  bat 
advising  them  to  pat  an  end  to  tbe  war  on  any  reason* 
able  conditions  Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  the 
terms  that  the  Rhodians  should  be  independent,  and 
should  retain  all  their  revenues  ;  hut  that  they  should 
assist  Antigonus  in  all  bis  wars,  excepting  against 
Ptolemy,  and  should  give  one  hundred  hosiages  in 

Cdge  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements.  Thus  M* 
sed  from  danger,  the  Rhodians  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  reward  those  who  bad  served  them 
well.  Fit  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  bravest 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  eitiserubip,  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  had 
deserved  iu  Statues  were  erected  to  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
eiowchus,  and  Casvaoder,  all  of  whom  bad  assisted 
them  largely  with  provisions.  To  Ptolemy,  whose 
benefits  bad  been  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  more 
extravagant  honours  were  assigned.  The  oracle  of 
Araioon  wss  consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rhodians 
ought  not  be  allowed  to  worship  htm  as  a  god  ;  and, 
permission  being  given,  a  temple  was  actually  erected 
in  hia  honour.  Such  instances  bad  already  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  and  in  that  of  Antigonos  and 
Demetrius  at  Athens  ;  but  it  most  be  remembered  that 
such  s  practice  would  not  bear,  in  Grecian  eyes,  the 
same  unnatural  and  impious  character  which  it  does 
n  ours,  since  the  step  wss  easy  from  hero-worship, 
which  had  long  formed  an  important  part  of  tbetr  re- 
ligion, to  the  adoration  of  distinguiabed  men,  even 
while  alive  (Hut.  of  Greece,  p.  161,  uqq.  —  Ltbr. 
17*.  Knou-l  ) — -After  mingling  more  or  less  in  the  vari- 
ous collisions  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  their  respective  descendants,  Rhodes 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  became  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary to  the  rising  power.  In  return  for  the  important 
services  thos  rendered,  it  received  from  its  new  friends 
the  territories  of  Lycia  and  Cam  ;  but  suspicion  and 
distrust  eventually  arose,  the  Rhodians  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  and  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  of  their  freedom,  and  with  it  of  the  right 
they  bad  so  long  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  A  new  province  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  tslsnds  near  the  coaat,  of  which  Rhodes  was  the 
capital,  and  the  island  henceforth  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  shared  in  , its  various 
vicissitudes.  In  a  later  ago,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  after  they  had  lost  possession 
of  Palestine.  A  D.  1309.  In  1480  they  repelled  an 
attack  of  the  Turks,  but  in  1623  were  compelled  to 
surrender  the  islsnd  to  Solimsn  II.  The  population 
is  differently  estimated :  Savary  makes  it  36,500,  of 
which  about  one  third  aro  Greeks,  with  an  archbishop. 
The  capital,  Rhodes,  has  a  population  of  about  6000 
Torks.  The  suburb,  Neoehorio,  is  inhabited  by  3000 
Greeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
city.  The  town  is  surrounded  with  three  walla  and  a 
double  ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  ss  im- 
pregnable. It  hss  two  fine  harbours,  separated  only 
by  a  mole. — Rhodca  was  celebrated  for  its  Colossus,  an 
account  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.  ( Vid.  Co- 
lossus.) Its  maritime  lews  were  also  in  high  repute, 
and  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Their  main  principles 
•re  still  interwoven  into  the  maritime  codes  of  modern 
times.  The  legislative  enactments  at  Rhodes  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  also  very 
remarksble.  The  government,  though  far  from  being 
a  democracy,  had  a  special  regard  for  the  poor.  They 
received  an  allowance  of  com  from  the  public  stores  ; 
and  the  rich  were  taxed  for  their  support.  There  were 
likewise  certain  works  and  offices  which  they  were 
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called  upon  by  law  to  undertake,  on  receiving  a  certain 
fixed  salary.  ( Sirab.,  653.)  Rhodes  produced  many 
distinguished  characters  in  philosophy  and  literature  : 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Panattu*  (whom  Ci- 
cero has  so  much  followed  in  the  Offices),  Stratoclea, 
Andronicus,  Eudemus,  and  Hieronymus  Posidonius 
the  Stoic  resided  for  a  long  time  in  this  island,  and  gave 
lectures  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  The  poet  Pisan- 
der,  author  of  the  Heracleid,  as  well  as  Simmiaa  and 
Aristides,  are  likewise  found  in  the  list  of  the  Rbodian 
literati  — The  serene  sky  of  tbe  island,  its  soft  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits,  are  still  praised  by  modern 
travellers.  "  Rhodes,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "  is  a 
truly  delightful  spot :  the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  its  gardens  are  filled  with  delicions  fruit.  Here, 
ss  in  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most  power- 
ful fragrance,  which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orsnge 
and  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale 
at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  a  spicy  per- 
fume. The  present  inhabitants  of  tbe  island  confirm 
the  ancient  history  of  its  climate;  maintaining  that 
hardly  a  day  passss  throughout  tbe  year  in  wbich  the 
sun  is  not  visible.  The  winds  are  lisble  to  little  va- 
riation :  they  are  north  or  northwest  during  slmost  ev- 
ery month." — (Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  278,  Lond.  ed. — 
Compare  Turner's  Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 

Hhuecus,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  slain  by  Atalanta. 
(Apollod.,  3,  9,  2  ) —  II.  One  of  tbe  giants,  slain  by 
Bsrcbus  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  id  tbe  conflict  be- 
tween the  giants  and  the  gods.  (Horat.,  Od.,  2,  19. 
23.)  The  Greek  form  most  in  use  is  'Poia-or,  but,  as 
Bentley  remarks,  tbe  Latin  writers  in  general  prefer 
the  form  Rhaetut.  (Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apollod  .,  3, 
9,*0 

Rhcetkl  x,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  in  a  northeastern  direction  nearly  from 
Sigtrum.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the  body  of  AjSx 
was  buned,  and  a  tumulus  still  remains  on  tbe  spot. 
( Mela,  1,  18.— Phn.,  S,  30.— Lie.,  37,  37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  Sigwom  was  the  position 
of  the  Grecian  camp.  (Consult  Rennell,  Topography 
of  Troy,  p.  70  )  According  to  Leake,  Polio  Kaatro, 
near  the  Turkish  village  of  Ytghelmea,  marks  the  prob- 
able site  of  Khceteum.    (Tour,  p.  275.) 

Rhosi-s,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  southernmost  one  in 
the  district  of  Pieria,  fifteen  miles  from  Seleucis,  and 
lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  was  northwest  of  An- 
tiocbia.  W  hen  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  lying  nesr  the 
Syrian  Pass,  he  must  lie  understood  ss  speaking  of  the 
southern  pass,  not  the  northern  one  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.    (P/in  ,  6.  22.— C«,  Ep.  ad  Alt  ,  C,  1.) 

Rhoxalam,  a  Sannatian  race  to  the  north  of  tba 
Pslus  Ma-otis.  From  tbe  testimony  adduced  by  Mai- 
te-Brun  and  others,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  appellation  of  Russians  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  Rhoxalaiii  or  Rhoxani.  This  derivation  is  neither 
difficult  nor  improbable.  Tbe  x,  it  is  supposed,  was 
substituted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  ss  or  ik  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  Doric  and  .t'ohc  dialects,  that  char- 
acter was  expressed  by  the  simple  $.  Hence,  from 
Rhoxani  to  Rhossani,  Rossani,  Ron  (the  proper  or- 
thography requires  the  o,  not  the  u,  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble), the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A  manuscript 
of  Jornaudes,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  has 
Rossomannorum  instcsd  of  Rhojolannorvm,  a  reading 
which  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  the  x 
snd  the  ss  The  addition  by  that  historian  of  the 
Gothic  termination  mann  to  the  primitive  word  will 
surprise  no  one.  In  the  time  of  Sirabo,  tbe  Rhoxalani 
were  settled  on  the  vast  plains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tan  a  is  and  Borysthencs.  Appian  tells  us  that  they 
were  warlike  and  powerful ;  and  we  learn  from  other 
writers  of  st  least  equal  weight,  that,  having  joined 
their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they 
frequently  attacked  the  Roman  confines  near  tba  Den- 
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nbe  and  the  Carpathian  Mountain* ;  that  in  A  D.  68 
they  surprised  Marsia ;  in  166  carried  on  war  against 
the  Marco  mi  nni.  and  in  270  were  numbered  among 
the  enemies  over  whom  Aurelian  triumphed.  During 
the  first  three  centuries  they  occupied  ihe  southern 
parts  of  Poland,  Ked  Russia,  and  Kiovia.  the  very 
seats  possessed  by  the  Russians  of  the  ninth  century. 
Jornandes  assigns  them  the  same  region  ;  and  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  fixes  them  in  Li- 
thuania and  the  neighbouring  countries.  These  au- 
thorities are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Khozalant  and  the 
litis  stuns  are  the  same  people  ;  but,  it'  any  doubt  re- 
mained, it  would  be  removed  by  the  concurrctit  tes- 
timony of  the  native  chronicles,  the  Polish  traditions, 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  Icelandic  ssgas,  all 
of  which  sre  unanimous  in  applying  the  term  Hut/nan 
to  the  inhsbitants  of  the  countries  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Rhoxalani.  Hence,  as  they  were  the  most  cel- 
ebrated of  the  original  tribes,  that  term,  by  synecdoche, 
became  generic.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  6, 
p.  151,  aeqq .) 

Rhotkni  or  Rothkni,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aqui- 
lanica,  in  Narbonensis  Prima.  The  territory  was  sit- 
uate on  either  side  of  the  Tarnis  or  Tarn  Segodu- 
num,  now  Rodez,  was  their  chief  town.  (Cae  ,  B.  G., 
1,  7.— Km.,  4,  19.) 

Rhyndacus.  a  nvcr  of  Aaia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Temnus,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Phrygia.  Pliny 
states,  that  the  Rhyndacus  was  formerly  called  Lycus, 
and  look  its  source  in  the  lake  Anlyma,  nesr  Miletop- 
olis;  that  it  received  the  Macestus  snd  other  rivers, 
and  separated  the  province  of  Asia  from  Bithynia. 
\Plin.,  5,32.)  His  account,  though  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Strabo,  ia  confirmed  by  other  writers,  and 
especially  by  modern  geographers,  so  that  he  alone  is 
to  be  followed.    (Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  50  ) 

Rigodolum,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treveri.  and  northeast  of  Augusta  Trevero- 
i  urn  It  lay  on  the  river  Mosells,  and  answers  to  the 
modern  Reol.    ( Tac.,  Hut.,  4,  7 1  ) 

Roaico  or  Roaiocs,  a  deity  of  the  Romans,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robigslia  were  cele- 
brated on  the  25th  of  April,  just  before  the  Floralia. 
(Ovtd,  Fait.,  4,  911.  —  Pliny,  18,  2.  —  TertuU.  ad 
Gent.,  16,  25.) 

Rom  a,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ro- 
.  man  empire,  situate  on  the  Tiber,  below  the  junction 
•f  that  river  with  the  Anio.  The  history  of  the  impe- 
rial city  is  identified  with  that  of  the  empire  itself,  and 
.may  be  found  scattered  under  various  heads  throughout 
.(he  present  volume.  A  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to  the  authenticity 
-of  the  earlier  Roman  history,  as  it  has  been  handed 
down  to  us  by  the  Romans  themselves.  The  re- 
seafchea  of  modem  scholars  have  here  produced  the 
most  surprising  results,  and  especially  those  of  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr.  In  what  may  be  called,  however, 
the  work  of  demolition,  even  Niebuhr  himself  appears 
to  have  had  several  predecessors.  The  sceptical  tem- 
per of,  Bayle  did  not  auffer  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  nar- 
rative so  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  ss  the  early 
history  of  Rome.  Beaufort's  treatise  on  the  "  Uncer- 
tainty of  the  Roman  History,"  though  it  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom,  of  the  matter,  was  sufficiently  convincing 
to  all  persons  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced. 
His  views  are  often  false  ;  but  his  arguments  utterly 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  received  stories.  Hook'e 
«ndeavoured  to  refute  him  ;  but  all  thst  he  could  make 
out  was  a  general  presumption  that  Beaufort  pushed 
his  case  too  far,  when  he  considered  the  history  of  the 
republic  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gaul*  as  uncertain  as  the  history  of  the  kings.  To 
ihjis  modification  of  Beaufort's  conclusions  even  Nie- 
buhr assents.  Ferguson  showed  the  conviction  which 
Beaufort's  treatise  had  worked  in  his  mind,  by  passing 
-ery  rapidly  over  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  second 
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narrative  of  the  Roman  history  only  at  the  point  wbers 
its  events  had  begun  to  be  noted  by  contemporary  »n- 
nalista.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  were  popular  wntcrt,  tad 
their  remark's  produced  s  wide  and  general  effect  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Periaortitis,  s  scholar  sf  an 
acute  and  comprehensive  mind,  had  criticised  the  Ra- 
man History  with  great  freedom  and  originality  m  bn 
"  Animadvernonea  Htstonea  ;"  but  the 
of  his  outstripping  his  age  was,  that  his  diaqu 
remained  in  obscurity.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  take  bo 
notice  of  him ;  and  his  inquiries  were  unknown  even 
to  Niebuhr  when  he  published  his  history  (now  671, 
vol.  1).  Perizonius  anticipated  Niebuhr  in  bit  per 
ception  of  the  poetical  origin  of  the  history  of  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  out  the  evidence  for  tbr  «• 
ist e nee  among  the  Romans  of  popular  songs  in  print 
of  the  heroes  of  old  time.  That  Nie 
perceived  this  truth  in  an  age  in  wbicl 
customed  to  comprehend  a  wide  range  of  objects  tti 
to  form  independent  judgments,  ia  not  extraordinary ; 
especially  after  Wolf's  prolegomena  to  Homer  bid 
given  birth  to  a  new  school  of  criticism  in  sll  that  re- 
lates to  the  early  literature  of  nations.  But  that  Pen 
zonius  should  have  discovered  it  at  a  time  when  km 
ed  men  had  scarcely  ceased  to  receive  with  uassrt 
tioning  faith  everything  that  was  written  in  Lata  a 
Greek,  gives  a  high  notion  of  the  originality  ist 
strength  of  bis  conceptions.  Niebuhr,  therefore,  a 
showing  the  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  unworthy  of 
credit,  hss  only  followed  a  path  already  open,  or,  *k- 
jady  beaten.    He  has  done  more,  however,  tan 


er,  already 

those  who  have  preceded  him,  by  resolving  the  tulgir 
narrative  into  its  elements,  and  abowing  bow  it  tc- 

has  thus  examined  tat 


quired  its  present  shape.  He 
whole  subject  thoroughly,  and 


it  impossible  to 

any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.  Still,  bowtnr, 
though  we  may  now  safely  withhold  oor  assent  frooi 
large  port  ion  of  what  used  to  pass  current  as  tb«  early 
history  of  Rome,  we  must  take  care  not  to  carry  tint 
scepticism  so  far  as  to  reject,  by  one  sweeptnf  ks- 
lence  of  condemnation,  every  portion  that  has  cane 
down  to  ua  on  this  head.  Even  allowing  a  coowden- 
ble  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  pervade  the 
first  records  of  the  Roman  history,  from  the  aDtgrs 
foundation  of  the  city  to  its  cspture  by  the  Gaul-,  fcr 
that  is  a  point  which  Livy  himself  does  not  scruple  u 
concede  (6,  1),  we  must  yet  regard  even  this  duhwas 
period  ss  luminous  snd  authentic,  when  compared  «•» 
the  times  which  preceded  the  foundation  of  Rtra*- 
Fcw  sober-minded  critics,  indeed,  will  be  dupostd* 
indulge  in  scepticism,  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  every- 
thing which  relates  to  the  kings  of  Rome  is  nctmou 
snd  apocryphal.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  cer- 
tain facts  recorded  in  the  early  history  of  that  city, 
which  rest  on  too  undisputed  a  basis,  too  unnersjl  a 
consent  of  authorities  to  be  easily  set  aside.  Wets 
these  are  borne  out  by  the  succeeding  and  indubtub* 
parts  of  the  history,  and  exhibit  a  connected  account 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  constitution  of  ih» 
great  city,  aurely  it  would  be  injudicious  to  reject 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  evident  contradiction  or 
striking  improbability.  Great  uocertsioiy  exists,  no 
doubt,  on  many  points ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  t» 
matters  of  detail  than  of  real  importance,  and  cspeeriJ- 
ly  in  the  relation  of  those  petty  events  and  circum- 
stances with  which  Livy  and  Dionysius  have,  perhapt, 
without  due  discrimination,  endeavoured  to  dress  cp 
the  meager  chroniclers  who  preceded  them,  snd  to  is- 
fuse  some  spirit  into  the  dry  records  of  the  ronnbal 
volumes.  Let  us  retrench,  if  it  must  lie  so,  the  pvir 
decorations  snd  fanciful  ornaments  with  which  these 
histnrtana  have  embellished  their  work,  but  let  ss  «*• 
at  the  same  lime,  overthrow  the  whole  fabric  j*« 
may  prune  what  is  exuberant  or  decayed,  «w*  **** 
what  w  rank  and  unprofitsble  ;  but  we  must  btwwe. 
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in  the  process,  of  encroaching  upon  what  ia  sound,  or 
rooting  out  what  ia  wholesome  and  nutritioua.  Iiet  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  ia  a  fic- 
tion, it  may  still  be  troe  that  the  Sabines  became,  at 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
Though  it  be  uncertain,  with  respect  to  the  Horatii  and 
Curiam,  which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba, 
we  mar  still  believe  that  the  latter  city  sank  beneath 
its  more  powerful  rival.  The  elder  Tarquin's  reign 
doe*  not  cease  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  we  hear 
■n  absurd  story  of  an  eagle  uncovering  his  head  on  hia 
»mval  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  constitution  said  to 
have  been  formed  by  Serviua  Tullius  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wis- 
dom than  fairs  to  the  lot  of  a  single  reign  ;  but  it  was 
each  a  constitution  aa  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
was  afterward  enabled  to  bring  to  a  atate  of  greater  per- 
leetion  than  any  ancient  form  of  government  that  we 
•re  acquainted  with.  Suppose  the  story  of  Lucrelia 
raise,  we  cannot  deny  thst  monarchy  was  abolished  at 
Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority  about  the 
time  that  I.ivy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may 
be  wrong  in  giving  Valerius  Publicola,  and  not  Flora- 
tins  Barhatus,  as  a  colleague  to  firutua.  (Polyb..  2, 
S3.)  The  valour  of  Horatiua  Codes,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Mutius  Sccvola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration 
of  schoolboys  ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  ia 
no  idle  tale  invented  for  their  amusement,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  consequences  of  that  event 
were  not  so  honourable  to  the  Romans  as  I. ivy  has 
chosen  to  represent  them.  ( Tacit.,  3,  72.— Ptin,  34, 
14.)  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  two  or  five  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  at  first ;  but  does  that  doubt 
invalidate  the  fact  of  the  secesaion  to  the  Mons  Sa- 
eer!  Cancel  three  fourtha  of  the  Roman  victories  and 
triumphs  over  the  -Equi  and  Volsci,  will  it  be  lesa 
true  that  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated  ?  Say  it  was  gold,  and  not  the 
valour  of  her  dictator  and  hia  troops,  which  delivered 
Rome  from  the  Gauls  ;  she  msy  surely  boast  of  having 
lived  to  revenge  herself  on  the  barbarian  foe,  and  ot 
having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  blotted  out  the  stain  of 
that  tranaaction,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia.  In  ahort,  though  we  may  sometimes 
pause  when  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and 
hesitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of  the  eventa 
which  they  record,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  pre- 
Tent  us  from  straying  far  from  our  course,  and  to  lead  us 
on  safety  to  the  terra  firma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
not  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  our  way,  nor  the 
same  guarantees  to  certify  us  that  we  are  treading  in  the 
right  path,  when  we  come  to  explore  the  truth  of  the 
accounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actions 
of  ita  reputed  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  their 
credibility.  On  the  contrary,  after  reading  all  that 
Plutarch  has  said  in  the  opening  of  his  life  of  Romu- 
lus, and  all  that  Dionysius  has  collected  on  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  convinced  that  the  re- 
ceived story  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  rests  on  very 
questionable  grounds.  Here  it  is  not  merely  the  more 
undisguised  appearance  of  fiction,  or  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  the  marvellous,  which  is  calculated  to  awa- 
ken auspicion  ;  but  it  is  the  inconsistency  and  improb- 
ability of  the  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  first 
rise  and  progress  of  unquestionably  the  most  interest- 
ing city  of  antiquity,  which  ought  to  startle  the  mind 
and  revolt  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
critic.  It  is  not  also  because  these  tales  are  to  be 
traced  to  a  Greek  source  that  we  would  reject  them  ; 
for  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  early  Greek  his- 
torians  who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  study, 
and  they  form  a  numerous  class,  were  better  informed 
about  what  they  wrote,  and  more  trustworthy,  than 
perhaps  they  are  generally  allowed  to  bo.  The  objec- 
tion rather  lies  against  the  particular  authority  on  whose 
testimony  they  seem  entirely  to  rest  for  support.  Dio- 


des of  Peparethue,  an  author  mentioned  by  no  ono 
else,  is  said  by  Plutarch,  in  hia  Life  of  Romulus,  to 
have  been  the  first  to  accredit  the  received  accounta  of 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  origin  of  Rome  ;  and 
it  was  upon  his  authority  that  Fabiua  Pictor,  the  ear- 
liest Roman  historian,  brought  them  into  repute  with 
his  countrymen.  Now,  unless  we  are  informed  what 
peculiar  sources  of  information  were  open  to  this  ob- 
scure writer,  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  other 
early  hiatorians  of  hia  nation,  to  whom  the  name  oi 
Romulus  seems  to  have  been  known,  there  can  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the  preference.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  say  that  the  approval  of  Fahua  1 
is  a  sufficient  testimony  in  his  favour  ;  for,  as  his  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  their  founder  wss  most  nattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  partiality  towards 
him  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  would  tend  to  lower  rather  than  raise 
our  opinion  of  bis  credibility.  But  the  most  solid  ob- 
jection which  can  be  urged  against  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus,  is  chief- 
ly grounded  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  that  city  is  said  to  have  commenced 
its  political  career,  with  the  character  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  immediately  after.  If  it  be 
true  that  Romulua  waa  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
sod  dignity,  snd  possessed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royslty,  but  slso  a  force  such  ss  no  despicable  city 
could  display,  aince  we  are  told  that  be  could  bring 
into  the  field  formidable  armies,  then  we  may  assert 
confidently  that  Rome  did  not  date  ita  beginning 
from  a  motley  assemblage  of  lawless  depredators  and 
runaway  slaves,  and  that  ita  first  walla  held  within 
their  circuit  something  more  than  the  lowly  huts  of 
shepherds,  or  the  rude  palace  of  a  village  king.  Not 
were  there  traditions  wsnting  to  give  strength  to  such 
an  hypotheaia,  by  ascribing  to  this  great  city  an  exist- 
ence anterior  to  that  which  it  had  afterward  aa  a  colony 
of  Alba.  (Cramtr't  Ant.  holy,  vol.  1,  p.  347,  aiqq). 
—But  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  question  respecting 
the  real  origin  of  Rome. 

I .  Origin  of  Rome. 

When  we  inquire  into  the  real  origin  of  the.  city  of 
Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carries  it  back 
to  the  age  of  the  Pelaagiana.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Rom.  tnU.) 
The  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  the  settlement  of  the  Arcadian  Evander  on  the  Pal- 
atine Mount.  Tl«  rdigion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
aanction  this  belief.  The  same  opinion  waa  probably 
held,  at  least  by  the  earliest  of  the  many  writers  who, 
according  to  Dionysius,  aupposed  it  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian 
city.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  29.)  If  aay  by  this  expression 
meant  that  it  was  Etruscan,  we  may  oppose  to  this 
the  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  Etrurian  away  waa 
not  extended  so  far  south  aa  the  lower  part  of  the  Ti- 
ber till  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  express  testimony  that 
Rome  waa  a  Siculian  town.  Varro  informs  us,  that 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  Siculi  were  sprung 
from  Rome  (L.  />.,  4,  10) ;  and  the  legend  of  Antio- 
chus  hss  been  preserved,  which  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Siceli  in  CEnotna  and  Sicily  from  a  mythic 
chief  Sicelus,  who  fled  from  Rome,  and  was  enter- 
tained by  Morgea,  king  of  (Enotria.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
73  )  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Sicelus 
ia  a  personification  of  the  nation,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  record  of  its  original  seat,  and  of  its  subsequent 
migration.  The  considerations  which  lend  to  show 
that  the  Siceli  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelasgian  tribe,  will 
be  found  under  another  article.  ( Vid.  Siculi.)  The 
Siceli  fled  from  the  Opici ;  and  the  Pelasgians  of  Lati- 
ura  were  overpowered  by  the  Casci,  who  were  proba- 
bly an  Opican  orOscan  tribe.  Whether  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  we  cannot  be  certain, 
but  it  is  very  probable.    It  is  thus  we  must  interpret 
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the  legend  preserved  by  Plutarch,  that  Romus,  king 
of  the  Latiru,  eipelled  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
>■)  Such  a  conquest  would  give  riae  to  the  trsdi- 
thai  Home  was  founded  a*  a  colony  from  Alba, 
the  settlement  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  probably 
took  its  name  from  Palatiuin,  a  town  of  the  Oacan 
Aborigines,  on  the  declivity  of  the  Apenninca.  (Dton. 
Hal,  I,  H.) 

2.  Original  tile,  and  tubsequent  growth  of  Rome. 

All  traditions  agree,  that  the  original  aite  of  Rome 
was  on  the  Palatine,  whether  they  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Evsnder  or  to  Romulua.  The  steepness  of 
the  aides  of  the  hill  would  be  its  natural  defence ;  and 
on  one  quarter  it  waa  still  farther  strengthened  by  a 
awamp  which  lay  between  the  hill  and  river,  which 
was  afterward  drained  and  called  the  Velabrora.  In 
the  courae  of  time  dwellinga  sprung  up  around  the 
foot  of  the  hill ;  but  the  Palatine  must  still  have  re- 
mained the  citadel  of  the  growing  town ;  juat  aa  at 
Athens  that  which  waa  the  original  city  (  -  v.,r  j  be- 
came eventually  the  Acropolis  (utspoiroXis).  These 
suburbs  were  enclosed  with  a  line,  probably  a  rude 
fortification,  which  the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled 
him  to  trace,  and  which  he  calls  the  pomarium  of 
Romulus.  (.Inn.,  12.  24.)  It  ran  under  three  sides 
of  the  hill :  the  fourth  aide  waa  occupied  by  the  awamp 
juat  mentioned,  where  it  waa  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
aible  to  carry  a  wall.  The  ancient  city  comprised 
within  this  outline,  or,  possibly,  only  the  city  on  the 
aummit  of  the  hill,  was  called  by  Roman  antiquaries 
the  •'  Square  Rome"  (Roma  Quadrata.  —  Enniut,  ap. 
FeH.,  9.  v.  Quadrata  Roma  —  PluL,  Vit.  Ram  — 
Dw  Comm.,  fragm.  —  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  88).  There  is 
.  reason  to  auppose,  that  some  at  least  of  toe  adjacent 
hills  were  the  seat  of  similar  settlements.  The  le- 
gend of  the  twin  brothers,  Romulus  snd  Remus,  ap- 
pears to  have  ariaen  from  the  proximity  to  Rome  of 
a  kindred  town  called  Remoria,  either  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  or  on  an  eminence  somewhat  more  distant  to- 
wards the  sea.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  85  —  Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  note  618.) — The  first  enlargement  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
the  Ca?lian  Hill,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  waa 
probably  occupied  by  a  different  tribe  from  the 
.  of  the  Palatine.  Dionyaiua  speaka  of  Rom 
holding  both  the  Palatine  aud  the  Caelian  Mount  (2, 
60).  The  next  addition  to  the  city  was  the  Esqui- 
line  Hill.  The  festival  of  Septimontium  preserved 
I  the  memory  of  a  time  when  Rome  included  only  Pa- 
latium, with  its  adjacent  regiona,  Velia,  Cermalua,  and 
Paginal  ;  the  Ca?lisn  Hill  ;  and  Oppius  and  Cispius, 
the  two  summits  of  the  Eaquiline.  ( Ft  .tins.  i.  v.  St  p- 
p  ttmontxum  —  Nubuhr,  vol.  I,  p.  382.)  The  Caro- 
line, Quirinal,  and  Viminal  Hills  were  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  the  pomcerium  :  the  Avenlinc  waa  al- 
ways excluded  from  the  hallowed  boundary,  even  when 
j  it  was  substantially  a  part  of  the  city.  Thus  we  see 
that  the  notion  that  Rome  was  built  on  seven  hills, 
waa  fitted  originally  to  circumstances  different  from 
to  which  it  was  afterward  applied. — The  Quirinal 
Capitoline  Hills  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
seUlemcnt,  distinct  from  the  Rome  on  the 
Palatine,  and  in  esrly  times  even  hostile  to  it.  The 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  involves  an  hiatorical  mean- 
ing. It  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when  tho  Romana 
did  not  possess  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  some 
■  neighbouring  Sabine  states,  and  sought  to  extort  it  by 
farce  of  arms.  {Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  p.  286.)  By  the 
right  of  intermarriage  {connubtum)  ia  meant  the  mu- 
tual recognition,  that  the  children  of  parents,  citizens 
of  the  two  states,  were  entitled  to  the  full  rank  of 
citizens  in  the  state  of  their  father.  This  right  among 
the  ancient  states  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  waa  es> 
only  by  express  treaty.   A  citizen  might  live 
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with  a  foreign  woman  aa  his  wife ;  but,  unless  U*  n» 
termarriage  were  sanctioned  by  pubuc  compact  ha 
children  lost  their  paternal  rank.  Niebuhr  bat  ob- 
served, that  even  ibe  poetic  legend  did  not  regard 
Rome  as  a  genuine  and  lawful  colooy  from  Alba; 
otberwiae  it  would,  from  the  very  beginning,  hate  en- 
joyed the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  mother  city 
and  the  other  Latin  towns;  and  there  would  have 
been  no  consistency  in  the  atory  of  the  want  of  wom- 
en (vol.  1,  note  628).  —  In  the  narrative  of  the  war 
with  the  Latins,  Livy  calls  Taliua  only  king  of  the  Sa 
binea  ;  but  when  be  mentiona  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  the  Sabine  appellation  Qutntea  was  encoded  u> 
the  people  of  Romulus,  he  derives  it  from  Cure*. 
(Lip.,  1.  10,  13.)  Dionystua  baa  followed  the  As- 
na  lists,  who  expressly  specified  Cures  as  the  seat  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tatiua.  Strabo  adopted  the  mom 
tradition.  Now,  when  we  consider  the  exceedingly 
narrow  limiU  within  which  all  the  other  incidents  of 
the  early  Roman  Iraditiona  are  confined,  and  even  tie 
historical  eveots  of  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  after 
the  kingly  dominion  of  toe  city  was  reduced,  it  tetw 
very  unlikely  that  Rome,  in  us  infaocy,  could  km 
come  into  collision  with  Cures,  which  was  dtstasi 
from  it  more  than  twenty  miles.  Moreover,  notkaf 
ia  told  of  the  war  before  the  aeizure  of  the  Capitoline 
Hill.  This  ia  the  point  from  which  alt  the  attack*  of 
the  Sabines  proceed.  Again,  after  the  termination  of 
the  wax,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  return  of  Tatiui  u 
Cures.  He  spparently  deserts  his  old  domimoo,  tod 
establishes  himself  and  his  Sabinea  on  the  Capitolim 
and  Quirinal  H.lla.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  46.  50 )  Tat 
aenate  of  the  people  of  Romulua  and  Tatioa  met  m 
conference  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and 
Capitoline  Hills  ;  and  aa  the  Palatine  was  the  proper 
a«at  of  the  one,  so  the  Capitoline  must  have  been  thu 
of  the  other.  Curea  vanishes  from  our  sight ;  us* 
though  the  union  of  the  Romans  with  the  Sabine  pea- 
pie,  with  whom  they  had  warred,  endured  unbrokea, 
there  ia  no  trace  of  their  possessing  a  wider  unitary 
than  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  tb«  hill*  of 
Rome.— These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  eipo* 
the  inconsistency  of  the  vulgar  legend  :  but  the  testi- 
mony to  the  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  Sabine* 
with  the  Roman  people  is  far  too  atrong  lo  be  ** 
aside.  The  most  probable  supposition  is,  as  ba>  brts 
before  stated,  that  the  Sabines,  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  national  exialence  extended  theuuerre* 
down  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  had  advanced  m> 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  had  established  i 
settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  Hill*  Of 
thia  town  the  Capitoline  muat  have  been  the  citadel 
It  waa  likewiae  the  acat  of  its  religious  worship  fa 
the  pontifical  books  recorded,  that,  before  the  buildinf 
of  the  Capitol,  ita  site  waa  occupied  by  shnae*  an* 
fanes  consecrated  by  Tatiua.  (Lev.,  1.  55  )  Tsus* 
we  can  scarcely  regard  aa  a  more  certainly  historical 
personage  than  Romulus,  though  the  story  of  his  death 
at  Lavimum  has  an  historical  aspect.  He  u  only  is* 
personification  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tilienses  or  Tiue*. 
who  sre  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  htm 
But  hia  people  had  a  real  existence.  The  name  of 
their  town  has  been  lost :  their  own  name  was  w 
doubtedly  Quiritee.  This  people  lived  in  close  neigh- 
bourhood with  the  Romans  on  the  Palatine ;  but  they 
were  of  different,  and  even  hostile  races,  and  no  mtrr- 
courso  subsisted  between  tbem.  Between  two  petty 
states,  so  situated  in  immediate  neighbourhood*  A  s 
not  at  all  improbable  that  women  may  have  been  » 
cause  of  contention.  We  can  gather  from  the  trai- 
ns that  war  took  place  between  then,  which  ended 
laat  in  a  compact,  by  which  not  only  the  rifht  of 
intermarriage,  and  a  community  of  all  other  n*™*. 
wcjf  granted,  but  the  two  nations  were  combined  into 


people  bad  its  own  king  and  its  own  senate ;  and  they 
only  met  to  confer  upon  matter*  of  common  interest. 
Afterward  one  king  was  acknowledged  as  the  common 
chief  of  the  united  people:  the  two  senate*  became 
one  body,  and  consulted  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
stale  :  the  national  namea  of  Romans  and  Quintes 
were  extended  indifferently  to  both  divisions  of  the 
citizens;  and  they  were  no  longer  distinguished  as 
nations,  but  only  as  tribea  of  the  aamo  people,  under 
the  denomination  of  Ramnes  and  Titicnses. 

3.  Early  Roman  Tribe*. 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  divided 
into  three  tribes  ;  and,  besides  the  Ramnes  and  'I'm  ■ 
enses,  a  third  tribe  appears,  who  are  called  Luceres. 
That  they  were  looked  upon  as  an  imj>ortant  element 
in  the  state,  is  manifest  from  the  legend  that  Roma 
waa  the  daughter  of  Italas  and  Luccria.  As  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  former  tribes  aroso  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  national  origin,  so  we  may  conclude 
that  the  Luceres  were  a  people  of  a  third  race,  and 
anited  either  by  confederacy  or  subjection  with  the 
other  two.  The  origin  of  the  Titienses  is  distinctly 
marked  :  they  were  Sabine*.  That  of  the  first  tribe, 
the  Ramnes,  the  genuine  Romans  of  the  Palatine,  is 
not  so  clear  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Opican  stock  of  the  Latin*.  From  these  cir- 
cumstance* we  might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
third  tribe,  the  Luceres,  were  the  remain*  of  a  people 
of  the  Pelasgian  race.  They  are  always  enumerated 
in  the  third  place,  as  the  Ramnes  are  in  the  first,  which 
accords  well  with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  conquered 
and  subject  class.  But  there  is  evidence  that  points 
more  directly  to  this  conclusion.  Though  the  origin 
of  the  Luceres  was  accounted  uncertain  by  the  Ro- 
man historians,  so  that  Livy  does  not  venture  to  assign 
a  cause  for  their  name  {Lie.,  1.  13),  yet  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  Lu- 
curob,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  Tatiua. 
(Varro.  L.  L.,  4,  9  —  Cic.,  Repub.,  2,  6—Propert., 
4,  1.  29.)  Now  "  Lucumo"  was  only  a  title  mista- 
ken for  a  proper  name,  ao  that  nothing  could  be  de- 
rived from  it,  even  if  the  incidents  of  the  legend  were 
received  as  historical  facts.  Moreover,  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  infaucv  of  Rome,  had  not  penetrated  so  far  to 
the  south.  But  the  story  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  we  have  here  the  customary  confusion  between 
the  Etruscans  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  allies  of 
the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  were  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pe- 
lasgian people,  a  portion  of  the  old  Inhabitant*  of  La- 
tium.  Dionysius  adds  a  circumstance  to  the  legend 
which  confirm*  this  hypothesis  He  says  that  Lucu- 
mo brought  hi*  Tyrrhenians  from  the  city  Solonium 
(2,  37).  No  such  city  is  known  to  have  existed  ;  but 
the  level  tract  on  the  scacoast  south  of  the  Tiber, 
lying  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Laurentum 
and  Lavinium  on  the  other,  was  called  the  Solonian 
plain.  This  region  Dionysius  probably  found  men- 
tioned in  some  annals  :  thia  would  aasuredly  be  the 
•eat  of  Pelasgian  Latin*  ;  and  in  this  very  direction 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
extended  most  widely.  (Xicbukr,  vol.  1,  note  739.) 
The  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Luceres 
may  be  deduced  yet  tore  clearly  from  the  legend 
which  described  their  leader  as  Luccrus,  king  of  Ar- 
al ea.  (Pettu*.  t.  e.  Lucere ntet )  If  we  inquire  for 
the  town  or  chief  settlement  of  the  Luceres,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  conjcctnrc  that  it  was  upon  the  Caelian 
Hill.  We  have  seen  that,  according  to  one  tradition, 
Romulus  was  supposed  to  possess  the  Palatine  and 
the  Celisn,  while.  Tattus  and  his  Quiritea  held  the 
Q  urinal  and  the  Capitoline  (Dion,  //a/., 2, AO.)  As 
the  latter  hills  were  tbe  seat  of  the  second  tribe,  the 
Titienses ;  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Ramnes,  the  first 
and  genuine  Romans,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  the  Caelian  m  'h*  rto  of  the  third  and  tubject 


tribe,  tbe  Lucere*.  Moreover,  there  i*  a  tradition, 
though  a  confined  one,  that  the  Cadian  took  us  namo 
from  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  chief,  Cselius  or  Calee, 
an  auxiliary  of  Romulus  ;  in  short,  the  Lucumo  from 
whom  the  Luceres  were  supposed  to  deduce  their  ap* 
pelUtion.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  36.— Varro,  L.  L,  4,  8, 
9.—FtMtu»,  t.  v.  Coitus  Mont — Tac ,  Ann  ,  4,  65.) 

4.  0/  Patrician*  and  Client* ;  and  of  the  Plebeian 

Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  the  city,  those 
who  could  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  const  tuted 
the  Patrician  Order,  the  term  Patriot  being  equivalent 
to  ingenui  (Lit.,  10,8. — Ctnciu*,  ap  Fett.,  t.  v.  Pa- 
trictot) ;  and  to  them  alone  belonged  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  state.  The  rest  of  the  people  were 
subject  to  the  king  and  to  the  body  of  the  Palrtciana  : 
and  each  man,  with  his  household,  waa  attached,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Client,  to  tbe  head  of  some  Pa- 
ine i  an  family,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from 
whom  he  looked  for  protection  and  help.  It  ha*  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  after  the  Sabine  war  and  the 
union  of  the  people  of  Romulu*  and  Tatius,  tbe  cm- 
zens  were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 
given  the  namea  of  Ramnea,  Titienses,  and  Lucerea  ; 
these  three  primitive  tribe*  were  subdivided  into  thirty 
curia,  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  tbe  national  assembly  tho 
people  were  called  together  in  their  curia  .*  tbe  vote* 
of  the  householders  in  each  curia  were  taken  in  the 
separate  curia ;  and  the  votes  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  thirty  curia  determined  the  buainess  before  tho 
assembly.  Thia  assembly  was  called  the  Cantata  Cu- 
rtate Besides  this  popular  assembly,  there  was  a  se- 
lect and  perpetual  council,  called  the  senate.  At  ita 
first  institution  it  was  composed  of  a  hundred  chief 
men  of  the  Patrician  order.  Ten  of  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  the  reat ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  all, 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  city  whenever  the  king 
should  be  absent  in  war.  Afier  the  completion  of  the 
union  with  the  people  of  Tatius,  the  senate  was  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  Sabines ;  and  the  first 
Tarquinius  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. The  senators  admitted  by  Tarquinius  were  call- 
ed "  Father*  of  the  I-ess  Houses  or  Kins"  (Patrc* 
MmoTum  Gentium) ;  and  the  old  senators,  "  Fathers 
of  the  Greater  Houaea  or  Kins"  (Patrct  Majorutn 
Gentium).  Such  is  a  correct,  although  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  forms  of  the  primitive  constitution. — The 
leading  feature  in  this  outline  is  the  position  thst  the 
original  population  of  Rome  was  composed  only  of  the 
Patrician  order  and  their  Client*.  Upon  thia  state- 
ment all  our  authorities  are  agreed,  either  by  express 
assertion  or  implied  consent.  But  this  statement  is 
generally  accompanied  by  another,  arising  from  a  false 
conception,  which  ha*  obscured  and  embarrassed  the 
whole  course  of  early  Roman  history.  The  Client* 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Plebeian*. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeiana  a*  a 
body,  in  opposition  to  the  Patrician  body,  but  Client* 
individually,  in  relation  to  their  particular  patrona 
Such,  at  least,  is  the  explicit  statement  of  Dionyaiua, 
and  of  Plutarch,  who  ha*  followed  his  authority  ;  and 
this  view  of  the  matter  has  been  adopted  without 
question  by  modern  writers.  This,  however,  is  a  pos- 
itive error.  The  Plebs,  or  Commonalty,  was  of  more 
recent  origin  ;  and  the  Plebeiana,  in  their  civil  rights, 
held  a  middle  place  between  the  ruling  Patricians  and 
their  dependant  client*.  One  proof  of  this,  and  per- 
hap*  the  strongest  that  can  be  adduced,  ia  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Curiat*.  Thia  great  na- 
tional council  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  insti- 
tution* connected  with  the  curia.  At  it*  first  origin, 
and  aa  long  as  it  continued  to  have  a  real  existence, 
it  waa  composed  exclusively  of  the  Patrician  order. 
'Dion.  Hal.,  2,  21.)  It  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  the  Client*,  ao  iafenor  order  of  men,  personally 
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dependant  on  individual*  of  the  Patrician  body,  should 
not  appear  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  state.  The 
neat  distinction  which  demands  our  attention  ia  thia, 
that  the  Plebeians  were  still  more  certainly  excluded 
from  it.    Even  when  the  Plebeian  sute  had  grown  up 
to  socb  magnitude  and  importance  that  it  had  its  pe- 
culiar magistrates,  and  was  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  even  then 
the  Comitia  Cunala  were  exclusively  Patrician,  and 
the  Plebeians  had  no  part  in  them.    The  fact  was,  thst 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curie, 
and  the  still  fsrther  division  into  Genie*,  or  Houses, 
had  respect  only  to  the  original  stock  of  the  nation  ; 
and  thia  original  stock  kept  itaelf  distinct  from  the 
bod$  of  new  cttizens,  which  was  added  by  conquest, 
or  sprung  up  insensibly  from  other  cauaea.    The  Cli- 
ents, inaamuch  as  they  were  attached  to  individual 
Patricians,  were  attached  to  the  Gentes ;  and  so  may 
be  considered,  in  this  sense,  as  included  in  the  greater 
divisions  of  curia  and  tribes  ;  although  it  is  manifest 
that  they  could  not  appear  as  members  of  the  curia, 
when  these  were  called  together  as  the  component 
parts  of  the  sovereign  popular  assembly.    But  the 
Plebeians  grew  up  as  a  separate  body  by  the  aide  of 
the  original  Patrician  citizens,  and  were  never  incor- 
porated in  their  peculiar  divisions.    They  were  not 
members  of  the  Gentes.  or  of  the  curia,  or  of  the  three 
tribes ;  consequently  they  bad  no  abare  in  the  Comi- 
tia Curiata  ;  and  this  assembly,  in  which  resided  the 
supreme  power  of  the  stale,  was,  as  we  have  already 
said,  exclusively  Patrician.    It  is  needless  to  insist 
upon  the  importance  of  thia  distinction  to  a  right  view 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  successive  changes  , 
and,  indeed,  to  a  right  notion  of  the  whole  in  tenia  I 
history,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  ia  made  up 
of  the  straggles  of  the  Patrician  and  Plebeian  ordera. 
Yet  this  distinction  was  overlooked  by  all  the  writers 
on  Roman  history  ;  and  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  the  superficisl  theory  of  Dionysius,  who 
represented  the  government  of  Rome  as  thoroughly 
democralical  from  the  very  foundation  of  the  city,  and 
conceived  the  public  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  male  population  of  the  stale,  with  the  exception 
of  household  slaves. 

5.  Of  the  Patrician  Gentes  or  House t. 

The  Patrician  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  compre- 
hended in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  Gentes 
(Kins  or  Houses).  The  word  Kin  wonld  be  the  most 
exact  translation  of  Gens  ;  but  aa  this  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  particular  phraaes,  and  as  the  trans- 
lators  of  Niebuhr  have  rendered  Gens  by  House,  the 
latter  term  is  now  generally  adopted.  (PMol.  Muse- 
um, No  2,  p.  348  )  The  members  of  the  same  Gens 
were  called  Gentiles.  In  each  house  were  contained 
several  distinct  families.  It  is  probable  that  these 
families  were  originally  single  households  ;  but  where 
their  numbers  increased,  they  became  families  in  the 
wider  acceptation  of  the  term.  From  the  etymology 
of  the  term  Gens,  it  ia  evident  that  a  connexion  by 
birth  and  kindred  waa  held  to  subsist  among  all  the 
members  of  the  same  house.  The  name  of  the  house 
seems  always  to  have  been  derived  from  some  mythic 
hero ;  sttd  in  the  popular  belief,  the  hero  from  whom 
the  bouse  wss  named  was  regarded  ss  a  common  an- 
cestor. Thua  the  Julian  house  was  regarded  as  the 
progeny  of  Julus,  the  son  of  .-Eneas  \  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70. 
—  y*Tg.,  JEn..  6,  789);  and  the  Valerian  house  was 
derived  from  Volesus,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatius.  (Dion.  Hal,  2,  46.)  Even  those 
whose  super  :r  information  enabled  them  to  reject 
these  fabulous  genealogies,  adhered  to  the  notion  of 
an  original  connexion  by  birth  ;  and  a  fictitious  and 
conventional  kindred  waa  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  house  In  describing  this  kindred 
of  the  GesUtles  as  fictitious  and  conventional,  we  do 
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not  mean  to  assert  that  in  no  case  did  soch  a  i»> 
nexion  really  exiat.    No  doubt  what  were  called 
Houaes  were  first  formed  by  natural  consanguinity 
But  it  ia  probable  that  these  natural  alliances  had  »«f- 
gested  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  that  families  sat 
akin  to  one  another  bad  been  distributed  into  boosts  by 
some  legislative  power.    This  will  appear  certaib,  v 
we  aball  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  the  prettst 
numerical  divisions  which  will  be  explained  prrtenih/ 
If  it  be  true  that  originally  each  mm  contained  tea 
gentes,  and  each  gens  ten  householders,  it  u  obtioin 
that  this  exact  division  must  have  been  made  arbitrari- 
ly.   A  precisely  aimilsr  division  exisited  among  lie 
ancient  Athenians.    The  Eupatnda,  a  body  wbiek 
corresponds  to  tbe  Pslrician  order  at  Rome,  were  di- 
vided into  four  Phyla,  which  correspond  to  the  tares 
Roman  tribes  ;  each  Phyla  into  three  Phratri*.  whiei 
correspond  to  the  Coria  ;  and  each  Phratna  into  du- 
ty Genea  or  Houses ;  so  thst  the  totsl  number  of 
Mouses  waa  three  hundred  and  aixty.    The  Athenitn 
Houses  were  distinguished  by  names  of  a  patroaymx 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hero  or  myths? 
anceator.   But,  notwithatanding  this  fictitious  kir.oW 
snd  though  all  the  terms  which  expressed  tbe  retain 
were  derived  ciymologically  from  the  notion  of  con- 
nexion by  birth,  the  authoritiea  from  which  we  dns 
our  precise  knowledge  of  tbe  institution  directly  ids' 
pointedly  deny  the  reality  of  such  a  connexion,  nd 
ascribe  tbe  origin  of  the  Genea  to  an  arbitrary  oV 
vision.    (Pollux,  8,  9,  111.  — Harpocration,  s.  v.  yr»- 
vr/TOi  —  Ntebukr,  vol.  I,  note  795  )    The  great  booi 
of  union  among  the  members  of  a  Houae  was  a  partici- 
pation in  its  common  religious  rites    It  seems  that 
each  House  bad  its  peculisr  solemnities,  which  wen 
performed  at  a  stated  time  and  place.    There  can  he 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  fittiug  age,  the  children  of  tk 
Gens  were  admitted  to  these  solemnities,  snd  publicly 
recognised  as  members  of  it ;  juat  as  in  Attics,  at  1st 
feast  of  Apatoria,  Athenian  citizens  of  tbe  pore  blood 
were  admitted  and  registered  in  their  hereditary  Pbn- 
trir. — We  have  spoken  of  the  Gentes  as  peruwnf 
only  lo  the  Patricians.    This  is  affirmed  upon  direct 
testimony.    (Liv.,  10,  8. — Niebuhr,  vol.  I,  p.  SIS. 
note  821.)    But,  in  making  this  statement,  we  man 
bear  in  mind  that  constructions  of  a  similsr  nstore  ex- 
isted among  the  Plebeians,  which  bad  their  origin  »t*t 
tbe  subject  and  municipal  towns  were  indt-pendes: 
states.    The  Gentile  connexions  of  the  Plebeian*  *r» 
older  than  their  character  as  Roman  cititens.  Tie* 
the  Cacilii.  though  Plebeisns  at  Rome,  were  Piov 
cians  of  Praneale,  and  claimed  aa  the  ancestor  of  tkes 
house  Calculus,  the  son  of  Vulcso     Tbe  disliartiea 
between  the  Patrician  and  Flebeian  Houses  wss,  ia  is* 
first  place,  that  every  Patrician  was  a  member  sf  a 
House,  while,  among  the  Plebeians,  compsrstmlr  tai 
few  familiea  could  claim  the  honours  of  heredttirr  no- 
bility :  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Patncua 
Houaes  were  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  state. 
Their  existence  affected  the  constitution  of  tht  rfU 
councils  of  the  nation,  tbe  Comitia  CurisJs  and  the 
aenalc,  and  their  internal  laws  and  usages  were  sari 
of  the  common  law  of  the  Rosas o  people;  while ef 
the  Plebeian  Houses  the  state  took  n*  cognisance.— 
The  nature  of  the  Romsn  Gentes  may  be  ihuitttt's 
in  some  points  by  the  analogy  of  the  Galic  class.  AB 
who  belonged  lo  tbe  Gens  or  to  the  Clan  bore  a  com- 
mon name.    But  as  the  clan  contained  not  omh  the 
freemen  or  gentlemen  of  the  clan,  the  Puiainrsja/*. 
who  were  the  compsnions  of  the  chief  snd  lbs  wiro- 
ors  of  the  clsn,  but  also  their  dependants,  to 
was  left  tbeir  scanty  tillage  and  the  keeping  sf  tat 
csitle,  and  who,  if  ever  ihey  were  called  to  folio*  tat 
warlike  array  of  the  clan,  were  imperfectly  armee".  **d 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranks ;  so  the  ResnaB  G*"> 
consisted  of  tbe  freeborn  Patncans  and  of  their  Ckf* 
And  our  theory,  that,  notwithstanding  the  coareaJnaa 
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of  the  Gentiles,  the  Gentei  were  really,  in 
•May  cases,  composed  of  families  which  had  do  na- 
tional consanguinity,  hut  bad  been  arbitranly  arranged 
im  tbeaa,  will  appear  less  strange  when  we  remember 
(hat  jiot  only  the  Duwhewesals,  but  the  meanest  fol- 
lowers of  a  Highland  clan,  claim  kindred  with  their 
chief,  although,  in  many  cases,  it  may  be  shown,  by 
tbe  strictest  historical  evidence,  that  the  chief  and  his 
blood  relations  are  of  an  entirely  different  race  from 
tbe  rest  of  the  dan.  The  clansmen  are  Gaels  or  Celts, 
while  tbe  chief  is  not  unfrequently  of  Norman  descent. 
(Ai*Ucn'$  Rem**  Hxtory,  p.  123,  aeqf.) 

KoM04.to.at,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  Romulus,  their  first  king,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city.  <Kir^.B«.,a,«38.) 

Romulus,  according  to  the  old  poetic  legend,  was  the 
sob  o I  Mars  atid  Ilia  or  Rea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
mod  was  born  at  the  same  birth  with  Remus.  Amulius, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Alba,  in  defiance  of  tbe 
right  of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  ordered  the  infanta 
to  be  tbrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  their  mother  to  be 
buried  alive,  the  doom  of  a  vestal  virgin  who  violated 
her  vow  of  chastity.  Tbe  river  happened  at  that  time 
to  have  overt* wed  its  banks,  so  that  the  two  infanta 
were  not  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  bat 
drifted  along  the  margin,  till  tbe  basket  which  contain- 
ed them  became  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  wild  vine 
•t  the  loot  of  tbe  Palatine  Hill.  At  this  time  a  she- 
wolf,  coming  down  to  tbe  river  to  drink,  suckled  the 
infants,  and  carried  them  to  ber  den  among  tbe  thickets 
hard  by.  Here  they  were  found  by  Fauatulus,  the  king's 
herdsman,  who  took  them  home  to  his  wife  Laurenlia, 
by  whom  they  were  carefully  nursed,  and  named  Romu- 
lus and  Remus.  The  two  youths  grew  up,  employed  in 
tbe  labours,  the  sports,  and  the  perils  of  the  pastoral  oc- 
cupation of  their  foster-father.  But,  like  the  two  sous 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  not  be  quite  con- 
,  coaled.  Their  superior  mien,  courage,  and  abilities 
soon  acquired  for  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  young  compeers,  and  they  became  leaders  of  the 
youthful  herdsmen  in  their  contests  with  robbers  or  wiib 
rivals.  Having  quarrelled  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nu- 
mitor, whose  hocks  were  accustomed  to  grate  on  the 
neighbouring  hill  Aventinus,  Remus  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade, and  was  dragged  before  Numitor  to  be  pun- 
whed.  While  Numitor,  struck  with  the  noble  bearing 
•t  the  youth,  and  influenced  by  the  secret  stirrings  of 
nature  within,  wss  hesitating  what  punishment  to  in- 
dict, Romulus,  accompanied  by  Fauatulus,  hastened  to 
the  rescue  of  Remus.  On  their  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
ceeret  of  their  origin  was  discovered,  and  a  plan  was 
speedily  organised  for  tbe  expulsion  of  Amulius,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
throne  This  was  soon  accomplished;  but  the  twin- 
brothers  fek  little  disposition  to  remain  in  a  subordi- 
nate potiitton  at  Alba,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  rude 
liberty  and  power  to  which  they  bad  been  accustomed 
among  their  native  hills.  They  therefore  requested 
from  their  grandfather  permission  to  build  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  their  lives  bad  been  so 
miraculously  preserved.  Scarcely  had  this  permission 
been  granted,  when  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  the  site,  the  name,  and  the  sovor 
etgnlv  of  the  city  which  they  were  about  to  found. 
Romulus  wished  it  to  uc  built  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
to  be  called  by  bis  name;  Remus  preferred  the  Aven.- 
tine,  and  his  own  name.  To  terminate  their  dispute 
amicably,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  tho  decision  of  tlic 
gods  by  augu/y.  Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill,  Uctnus  on  tbe  Aven  tine.  At  sunrise  Remus 
saw  sis*  vultures,  and  immediately  after  Romulus  saw 
twelve.  The  superiority  was  adjudged  to  Romulus, 
because  he  had  seen  the  greater  number;  against 
which  decision  Remus  remonstrated  indignantly,  on 
tbe  ground  that  he  had  first  received  an  omen.  Rom- 
sdus  then  proceeded  to  mark  out  the  boundaries  for 


the  wall  of  the  intended  city.  This  was  done  by  a 
plough  with  s  brazen  ploughshare,  drawn  by  a  bull 
and  a  heifer,  and  so  directed  that  the  furrow  should 
fall  inward.  The  plough  was  lifted  and  carried  over 
the  spaces  intended  to  be  left  for  gales ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  square  space  was  marked  out,  including  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  iu 
base,  termed  Roma  Qutdrala.  This  took  pfaco  on  the 
21st  April,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds.  Wliile  the  wall  was  beginning 
to  rise  above  the  surface,  Remus,  whose  mind  was  suH 
rankling  with  his  discomfiture,  leaped  over  it,  scorn- 
fully saying,  "Shall  such  a  wall  as  that  keep  your 
city  1"  Immediately  Romulus,  or,  as  others  nay,  Co* 
ler,  who  had  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  wail, 
struck  him  dead  to  tbe  ground  with  tho  implement 
which  he  held  in  his  band,  exclaiming,  "  So  perish 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  these  rampart*." 
Dy  tins  event  Romulus  was  left  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  city  ;  yet  he  felt  deep  remorse  at  his  brother's 
fate,  buried  him  honourably,  and,  when  ho  sat  to  ad- 
minister justice,  placed  an  empty  seat  by  his  side,  with 
a  sceptre  and  crown,  as  if  acknowledging  tho  right  of 
his  brother  to  the  possession  of  equal  power.  To 
augment  as  speedily  as  possible  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, Romulus  set  opart,  in  bis  new  city,  a  place  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  dee,  and  be  there  pro- 
tected from  bis  pursuers.  By  this  device  the  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  in  male*,  but  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  females;  for  tbe  adjoining  states,  regatd- 
uig  the  followers  of  Romulus  as  tittle  better  than  a. 
horde  of  brigands,  refused  to  sanction  intermarriages 
But  the  schemes  of  Romulus  were  not  to  be  so  frus- 
trated. In  honour  of  the  sod  Consus,  he  proclaimed 
games,  to  which  he  invited  the  neighbouring  states. 
Great  numbers  came,  accompanied  by  their  families  ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,  the  Roman  youth,  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  tbe  spectators,  snatched  up 
the  unmarried  women  in  their  arms,  and  carried  then 
off  by  force.  This  outrage  was  immediately  resented, 
and  Romulus  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  all 
the  neighbour  mg  states.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  though 
thobc  states  had  sustained  a  common  injury,  they  did 
not  untie  their  forces  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  singly,  and  were  each  in  turn  defeated ;  Caa- 
nina,  Crustumeruim,  and  Antemnss  fell  successively 
before  the  Roman  arms.  Romulus  slew  with  bis  own 
hands  Acron,  king  of  Camina,  and  bore  off  his  spoils, 
dedicating  them,  as  spolia  opima.,  to  Jupiter  Feretrius. 
The  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  towns  w  as 
seized  by  the  victors ;  and  such  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  as  were  willing  to  remove  to  Rome  were  re- 
ceived as  freo  citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Sa- 
bine*, to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  had  sustained, 
bad  collected  together  forces  under  Titua  Tatius,  king 
of  the  Quiritcs.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  meet 
so  strong  an  army  in  rhe  field,  and  withdrew  within 
their  wall*.  They  had  previously  placed  their  flocks 
in  what  they  thought  a  place  of  safety,  on  the  Capito- 
line  Hill,  which,  strong  as  it  was  by  nature,  they  bad 
still  farther  secured  by  additional  fortifications.  Tar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  that  fortress, 
having  fallen  into  the  bauds  of  tbe  Sabmee,  agreed  to 
betray  the  access  to  the  hill  for  the  ornaments  they 
wore  upon  their  arms.  At  their  approach  she  opened 
the  gate,  and,  aa  they  entered,  they  crushed  her  to 
death  beneath  their  shields.  From  her  the  cliff  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill  was  called  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  Tbe 
attempt  of  the  Romana  to  regain  this  place  of  strength 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  The  combat  was 
long  and  doubtful.  At  one  time  the  Romsns  were 
almost  driven  into  the  city,  which  the  Sabines  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  along  with  them,  when  fresh 
courage  waa  infused  into  the  fugitives  in  consequence 
of  Romulus  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Ststor,  and  by 
a  stream  of  water  which  rushed  out  of  the  tc 
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janus,  and  swept  away  the  Sabines  from  the  gate 
The  blood v  struggle  was  renewed  durinj?  several  sue- 
tensive  days,  with  various  fortune  and  great  mutoal 
slaughter.  At  length,  the  Sabine  women  who  had 
bet* n  carried  away,  and  who  were  now  reconciled  to 
their  fate,  ruahed  with  loud  outcnea  between  the  com- 
detents,  imploring  their  boabanda  and  their  fathera  to 
■pare  on  each  aide  thoae  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  parties  paused  ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  was 
concluded,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tiona  were  united  into  one,  and  Romulus  and  Tatius 
became  the  joint  aovereigna  of  the  united  people.  But, 
though  united,  each  nation  continued  to  be  governed  by 
ita  own  king  and  senate.  During  the  double  sway  of 
Romulus  and  Tatiua,  a  war  was  undertaken  againat 
the  Latin  town  of  Cameria,  which  was  reduced  and 
made  a  Roman  colony,  and  ita  people  were  admitted 
into  the  Roman  stale,  as  had  been  done  with  those 
whom  Romulus  previously  subdued.  Tatiua  was  soon 
afterward  slain  by  the  people  of  Laureutum,  because 
he  had  refused  (o  do  them  justice  againat  his  kinsmen, 
who  had  violated  the  lawa  of  nations  by  insulting  .their 
ambassadors.  The  death  of  Tatius  left  Romulus  sole 
monarch  of  Rome.  He  waa  soon  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Fideroe,  a  Tuscan  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  This  people  he  likewise  overcame,  and  placed 
in  the  city  a  Roman  colony.  Thia  war,  extending  the 
Roman  frontier,  led  to  a  hostile  collision  with  Veii,  in 
which  he  waa  also  successful,  and  deprived  Veii,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Emma, 
of  a  large  portion  of  ita  territories,  though  he  found  that 
the  city  itself  waa  too  atrong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  ita  cloae.  One  day, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  review  of  his  army, 
on  a  plain  near  the  Lake  Capra,  the  sky  was  suddenly 
overcast  with  thick  darkness,  and  a  dreadful  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arose.  The  people  fled  in 
dismay;  and,  when  the  storm  abated,  Romulus,  over 
who^e  head  it  had  raged  most  fiercely,  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumour  waa  circulated,  that,  during  the 
tempest,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  his  father, 
the  god  Mars.  This  opinion  waa  speedily  confirmed 
by  the  report  of  Julius  Proculus.  who  declared  that, 
»s  he  waa  returning  by  night  from  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romutna  appeared  unto  him  in  a  form  of  more  than 
mortal  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Romans 
that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to  he  the  ehief 
eity  of  the  earth  ;  that  human  power  should  never  be 
able  to  withstand  her  people  ;  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  their  guardian  god  Quirinus.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Rom  — 
Lie,  1,4,  aeqq. —  Dion  Hal.,  Ac.) — So  terminates' 
what  may  be  termed  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the  found- 
er and  first  king  of  Rome.  That  such  an  individual 
■ever  e*i»i  ed  is  now  very  generally  allowed,  and,  of 
eourae,  the  whole  narrative  ia  entirely  fabulous.  Aa 
so  Romulu*  were  ascribed  all  those  civil  and  military 
institutions  of  the  Romans  which  were  handed  down 
by  immemorial  tradition  ;  those  customs  of  the  nation 


to  which  iiO  definite  origin  could  be  assigned ;  so  to 
Numa  were  attributed  all  the  ordinances  and  establish- 
ments of  the  national  religion.  Aa  the  idea  of  the  an- 
cient polity  waa  unbodied  under  the  name  of  Romu- 
lus, ao  was  the  idea  of  the  national  religion  under  the 
name  of  Numa.  The  whole  story  of  Romulus,  from 
the  violation  of  his  vestal  mother  hv  Mars,  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  borne  away  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness by  his  divine  parent,  ia  essentially  poetical.  Tn 
this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
form  of  the  tradition  is  alao  the  moat  ancient  and  gen- 
uine :  »nd  the  variations,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into 
something  physically  possible,  are  the  falsifications  of 
later  writers,  who  could  not  understand  that,  in  popu- 
lar (extends,  the  marvellous  circumstances  are  not  the 
only  parta  which  are  not  historically  true,  and  that,  by 
the  substitution  of  commonplace  incidents,  they  were 
a  good  poem  without  making  a  good  history. 
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people  personified  aa  an  individual.  It  waa  the  {ash- 
ion  in  ancient  tradition  to  represent  races  and  battens 
as  sprung  from  an  ancestor,  or  composed  of  fol- 
lowers of  a  leader,  whose  name  they  continued  ts 
bear ;  while,  in  reality,  the  name  of  the  fictitious  chief 
waa  derived  from  the  name  of  the  people  .  ar.d  ib« 
transactions  of  the  nation  were  not  unfreqeeouy  de- 
scribed as  the  exploits  of  tbe  simple  hero.  (#7</Wr- 
ingtoria  History  of  Rom*,  p  4,  *co«. — Maldtn't  Hat 
Rome.  p.  122,  itqq  ) 

Rumum'i  Sii.vius,  I.  a  king  of  Albs. — II.  Mount- 
lua  Atiguslulus,  the  last  of  tbe  emperors  of  the  west- 
ern empire  of  Rome.    (Vtd  Augustulus.) 

Romvs,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  wbu  expelled  the  Tyr- 
rhenians from  the  city  afterward  called,  from  hiss.  Ra- 
ms. (Plut.,  Vit.  Rom  —  Consult  remarks  under  las 
article  Roma,  page  1172,  col.  I  .) 

Roaci*  Lux,  2e  Thtatna,  by  L.  Roacioa  Otbo,  Ux 
tribune,  A  U  G.  695.    (Vtd  Otbo  II  ) 

Roscunoh,  a  fortified  port  on  tbe  const  of  Brettnim. 
below  Sybaris.  It  is  now  Rorsano  The  hatrs  of 
the  Thorians,  by  name  Roecia,  wan  nearer  the  sea.  •( 
the  mouth  of  n  small  river,  (/lis.  Ant — PtiXif, 
Rer.  Goth.,  2  — Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  toI.  2,  p.  387.) 

Roscios,  I.  Q.,  a  Roman  actor,  from  his  hitmh* 
Galtus  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Gaol,  tiorti 
of  the  Po,  although  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Laae- 
vium  and  Aricia.    He  waa  so  celebrated  on  the  stage 
that  his  name  has  become,  in  modern  times,  a  usosl 
term  to  designate  an  actor  of  extraordinary  excellence. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divination  (1,  36),  maces  In 
brother  Quintua  aay  that  the  young  Rose  ma  was  found 
one  night  in  his  cradle  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  se> 
pent ;  that  hia  father,  having  consulted  the  »u«p.«« 
respecting  this  prodigy,  they  told  him  that  hn  cbtls 
would  sttain  great  celebrity.    Quintua  adds,  that  a 
certain  Praxiteles  had  represented  this  in  scefy'ture, 
and  that  the  poet  Archiae  had  celebrated  it  in  a  »t 
Roscius  had  some  defect  in  hie  eyes,  nod  is  tbcivfon 
said  to  have  been  the  first  Roman  actor  who  u*d  ih« 
Greek  mask  ;  the  performers,  before  this,  using  onh 
caps  or  besvers,  snd  having  their  faces  daubed  wi 
disguised  with  the  lees  of  wine,  an  at  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  the  dramatic  an  in  Greece.    And  yet,  i*  ap- 
pears from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  the  mt»k 
was  not  invariably  worn  even  by  Roscius  :  "  All." 
ssys  Cicero,  "  depends  upon  the  face,  and  all  the  pen- 
er  of  the  face  is  centred  in  the  eyee.    Of  this  err  sal 
men  are  the  best  judges,  for  they  were  not  lat>k  »< 
their  applause  even  to  Roscius  in  n  mask"  (D» 
Oral .  3,  69.)    Valeriua  Maximua  (8.  7)  statss,  tMt 
Roscius  studied  with  the  greatest  care  tbe  most  mftnj 
gesture  which  he  was  to  make  in  public  ;  and  Clears 
relates,  that  though  tbe  boose  of  thia  comedun  was  a 
kind  of  school  where  good  actors  were  formed,  yst 
Roscius  declared  that  be  never  had  n  pupil  with  whoa 
he  was  completely  satisfied.    If  Plutarch  hecormiiy 
informed,  Cicero  himself  atudied  under  thia  great  af 
tor ;  he  wan  certainlv  hia  friend  and  admirer.  Mecre- 
biua  (Sal.,  9.  10)  informs  us,  that  Cicero  and  Rwos* 
sometimes  tried  which  of  the  two  cosld  expre**  » 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  by  his  words,  or  im 
other  by  bis  gestures,  and  that  these  exercises  java 
Roscius  so  high  an  opinion  ol  his  srt,  that  he  mmr  * 
work,  in  which  he  made  a  comparison  between  n  *J* 
eloquence.    The  same  author  mentions  that  Sylk 
dictator,  to  teatify  hia  admiration,  sent  the  sclor  a 
ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian  rank     His  dailv  profit* 
were  1000  denarii  (nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  dol- 
lars).  According  to  Pliny,  his  annual  pins  were  s'1**' 
twenty  thousand  dollars.   Roscius  died  sbout  62  lit ; 
for.  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Archies,  which  was  eWw- 
ercd  A.U.  693,  the  death  of  Roscios  is  alloded  taas 
a  recent  event.    (Horat.,  Km*..  2.  1.  St.-f^- 
Vit.  Cic.-Dunlof'M  Rom.  Laf  .,  vol.  1,  p.  561  >-» 
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Sextos,  t  native  of  Amrria,  defended  by  C icrro  in  toe 
first  public  or  criminal  :r.al  in  which  that  orator  spoke. 
The  father  of  Roaciua  had  two  mortal  enemies,  of  his 
own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylla,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening  while  return- 
ing home  from  supper ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  he 
was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  his  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  nominal  price  by  Chrysogonus,  a 
favourite  slave,  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and 
whom  he  had  permitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Roscius 
a*  a  forfeiture.  Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  ac- 
quired was  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Roscii. 
These  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Erucius,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge  the  son  with  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  they,  at  the  same  lime,  sub- 
orned witnesses,  in  order  to  convict  him  of  tho  parri- 
cide. Cicero  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  acquittal, 
and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  city  for  his 
courage  in  espousing  a  cause  so  well  calculated  to 
give  offence  to  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  bia  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  suit  extant, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  that  has 
also  come  down  to  ua  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Roscius,  and  which  involved  merely  a  question  of 
civil  right.  (Cte.,  pro  Roec.  Amer.)  —  \l\.  Otho. 
(K.A  Otho  II ) 

Rotwmaoos,  a  city  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at  a  la- 
ter period  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  Secunde.  Now 
Rouen.  (PtoL) 

Rux  an  a,  a  liar  trian  female,  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty. She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyarles,  commander 
of  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Dariua ;  ana,  on  the  reduction 
of  this  stronghold  by  Alexander,  became  the  wife  of 
the  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  the  monarch  she  was 
enceinte,  and  was  subsequently  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  .Egus,  and  who 
jtfftk  acknowledged  aa  king  along  with  Philip  Aridaeus. 
Roxana  having  become  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
Statira.  the  other  wife  of  Alexander,  destroyed  her  by 
the  aid  of  Perdiccjs  ;  but  she  herself  was  afterward 
•but  op  in  Amphipolia,  and  put  to  death  by  Caasander. 
U*lut,  Vtt  Alex  — Quint.  Curt  ,8,  A  —Id  ,  10,  6.— 
Juan*.  12,  15,  Ac  ) 

Roxolani.    Vtd.  Rhoxolani. 

Rubbas  PeoMONTORii'W,  a  promontory  mentioned 
by  Pytheaa  (Pl$n  .  4,  13),  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  same  with  the  North  Cape,  but  shown  by  Man- 
nert  to  correspond  rather  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
C viand     (Gtogr.,  vol.  3.  p.  SOU,  eeqq.) 

Robi.  a  town  of  Apulia,  between  Canoaium  and 
Buluniun.  now  Ruto.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Rubuatitu  and  Rubitini.  (Pint  ,  3,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  Frontinua.  {Herat  .  Sat., 
|,  5,  94 — Froniin.,  de  Col.)  For  an  account  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  made  near  Ruvo,  consult  Ro- 
manelli  (vol.  2,  p.  172  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p  299). 

Roaicox,  a  small  atream  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  and  form- 
ing, in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It 
was  on  this  last  account  that  it  waa  forbidden  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force, 
under  the  moat  dreadful  imprecations  ;  for  in  viola- 
ting this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
declaring  war  upon  their  country.  Casar  crossed  this 
stream  with  his  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
war,  and  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum.  When 
Aoguatua  subsequently  included  Gallia  Cisalpina  with- 
in the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank  in  importance  ; 
and  in  modern  time*  it  ia  difficult  to  ascertain  the  po- 
sition of  the  true  stream.  D'Anville  makea  it  corre- 
spond with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  ia 
called  at  ita  mouth  Fiumttmo.  A  formal  papal  de- 
bowever,  issued  in  1756,  decided  in  favour  of  the 
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Lusa  ;  but  popular  tradition  designates  the  PieateU 
aa  the  true  atream,  and  this  river  best  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  243,  ttqq  —  Apptan,  Bell.  Ctm., 

2,  135.— Suet.,  Com.,  30.— Plut.,  Vtt.  Cos.  tt  Pump. 
— Cic.  Phi  ,  6.  3.— Sirab ,  227.— Plim.,  3,  15  ) 

Rubioo,  a  goddess.    (  Vtd.  Robigo.) 

Rtao  or  Rmubo*.  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  now  the 
Windau  according  to  Wilhelm  (  Germanien,  und  anw 
Beteokner,  Wetmar,  1823) ;  but,  according  to  Gossel- 
I in,  the  .\ it  mm. 

Ruoi m.,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  or  the  Ca- 
labri,  in  Iapygia,  and  below  Brundisiura.  It  was  reav 
dered  famous  by  being  the  birthplace  of  Ennius.  (SiL 
Ital,  12,  393.— Horat  ,  Od ,  4,  8,  20.— Ond,  A.  A., 

3,  409  —  Straba,  281  )  The  more  proper  form  of  the 
name  is  Rbndua,  the  appellation  being  one  of  Greek 
origin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writer,  the  re- 
mains of  Rhudia,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Rage, 
were  to  be  aeen  close  to  those  of  the  town  of  Lupus ; 
he  also  stales,  that  these  towns  were  so  near  to  each 
other  that  tbey  might  be  said  to  form  but  one.  (Ant. 
de  Ftrar.  de  tit  Tapyg.,  p.  77. — Compare  WAntUlt, 
Anal  Gtogr.  de  I'ltalie,  p.  230  — Cramer' t  Ane.  It' 
aly,  vol.  2,  p.  308.)  —  II.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Tbeodosiana  between  Canusium 
and  Rubi.  It  is  sometimes  called,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Rudiai  (or  Rhudm)  Peuectue,  ss  it  lay  in  the 
district  of  Peucetia ;  the  other  Rudiaj  being  styled 
Rudis  Calabrue.  Romanelli  places  the  sile  of  this 
town  at  Andrta  (vol.  2,  p.  170.— Pltn.,  3,  \  \  —Mela, 
2,  \.—  Cramer'M  Am  tent  holy,  vol.  2,  p.  2U9.) 

RuriNvs,  I.  minister  of  state  to  the  Emperors  The- 
odosius  and  Arcadius,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  Be  wan 
naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  ia  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  Thcodosiua  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
Thessalonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  ho 
succeeded,  in  fact,  to  absolute  authority  over  the  East- 
ern empire  in  ihe  reign  of  Arcadius.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  under 
Hononus  in  the  Western  empire,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  He  is  said  to  have  aspirrd  to  the  supreme 
authority.  —  II.  A  l,a;m  poet,  supposed  to  have  flour- 
iahed  about  the  sixth  century.  Cruquiua  published  « 
small  poem,  which  he  attributed  to  Rufinua,  on  the  fa- 
ble of  Pasiphae,  which  he  found  in  an  old  manuscript. 
This  poem  is  composed  of  verses  written  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent roeaeures  employed  by  Horace,  and  is,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  the  latter  poet.  It 
ia  regarded  by  many  as  tho  production  of  some  gram- 
marian, and,  probably,  of  the  ssme  Rufious,  a  treatise 
on  metres  by  whom'stdl  remaina,  aa  wall  as  a  small 
poem,  in  thirty-two  verses,  on  Love.  < Burma**,  Am- 
i hoi  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  513,  663  —  Schtdl,  Hut.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  99  ) — HI.  A  grammarian  of  Antiocb, 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article.  Besides  the  works 
there  mentioned,  be  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  tho 
metres  of  Terence. — IV.  An  ecclesiastical  wnter,  » 
native  of  Concordia,  a  place  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he  ia  called  Toranius.  He  was  the  friend  of  St.  Je- 
rome, with  whom,  however,  he  had  at  one  time  a  quar- 
rel on  points  of  doctrine.  His  desth  occurred  A  D. 
408.  Kunnus  translated,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Jo- 
seph us,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ensebius, 
Ac;  besides  which,  he  left  some  treatises  in  defence 
of  Origen,  and  on  other  subjects.  His  worka  were 
printed  at  Pans  in  1580. 

Rug n,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  between  the  Viadrus  or  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Gotbones. 
They  were  in  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  Ru- 
geni,  where  the  goddess  Hertba  was  worshipped  witb 
peculiar  reverence.  Ptolemy  gives  Rhugiuin  aa  ihcir 
capital.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  northern  aide  of  the  Danube,  named 
after  them  Rugiland,  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
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which  wis  overthrown  by  Odoacer.    (Tcte  ,  Germ., 
43  —Jour.  Get.,  60,  67  ) 

RumlIos,  ■  native  of  Praneste,  surnamed  Rex,  who, 
having  been  proscribed  by  Octavianus,  then  a  trium- 
vir, fled  to  the  army  of  Rutua,  and  became  a  fellow- 
ao Idier  of  Horace.  Jealous,  however,  of  the  military 
advancement  which  the  latter  had  obtained,  Rupiliua 
reproached  him  with  the  meanness  of  his  origin,  and 
Horace  therefore  retaliates  in  the  seventh  Satire  of 
the  first  book,  where  a  description  is  given  of  a  suit 
between  this  Rupiliua  and  a  certain  Persius,  tried  be- 
fore Marcus  Brutus,  at  that  time  governor  of  Asm  Mi- 
nor. (Compare  Gesner,  ad  loc. — Dunlop's  Roman 
Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  151.) 

Rutbni,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  whose  territory 
answered  to  the  modern  Rouergue.  Their  chief  city 
waa  Segodunum,  now  Khodez.  (Cas  ,  B.  G.,  1,  46. 
— Id.  tl ,  7,  7,  dec.) 

Kuril,  It's,  I.  Lupus,  a  rhetorician,  a  treatise  of 
whose,  in  two  books,  de  Figuris  Senienliarum  tl  Elo- 
cut  io  nis,  still  remains.  The  period  when  he  flour- 
ished is  uncertain.  A  false  reading  in  Quintilisn  (3, 
1,  21)  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  was  con- 
temporary with  this  writer ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown 
that.  In  this  passage  ol  Quintilian,  wc  must  read  Tu- 
tilius.  for  Rutilius,  and  that  Rutilius  was  anterior  to 
Cclsus,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  The 
work  of  Rutilius  already  alluded  to  is  extracted  and 
translated  from  a  work  by  a  certain  Gorgias,  a  Greek 
writer  contemporary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  celebrated  Gorgias  of  Leontini. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1768,  8vo,  republished  by  Frotschcr,  Lips,  1831, 
8vo. — II.  Numatianas,  a  native  of  Gaul,  born  either 
at  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  or  Pictavii  (Poitiers),  and  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  and  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  We  have  an 
imperfect  |x)rm  of  his  remaining,  entitled  Itinerarium, 
or  De  Reditu.  It  is  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and, 
from  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  the  variety  and  beauty 
•f  it*  images,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervades 
it,  assigns  its  author  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
later  Roman  pools.  Rutilius  bad  been  compelled  to 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  for  the  purpose 
•f  visiting  his  esUtes  in  the  Istter  country,  which  had 
been  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  Itinerary  is 
intended  to  express  the  route  which  he  took  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rutilius  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  when  that  city 
was  taken  by  Alarie,  A.D  410.  He  waa  not  a  Chris- 
tian, as  appears  from  several  passages  of  hia  poem, 
though  the  heavy  complaints  made  by  him  against  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  aa  some  editors  have  ima- 
gined, to  be  extended  to  the  Chriatians.    We  have  re- 


pias  was  the  port  to  which  the  Romans 
came,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  the  harbour  on 
this  latter  aide,  whence  they  usually  etarted,  being  G*- 
soriacum.  Thus  the  Itinerarium  Mantimum  (p  49€) 
says,  "  A  portu  Gesoriaernst  ad  portum  Kit  upturn 
Stadia  CCCCL"  (46  geographical  mites).  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  name  of  the  Ritupian  harbour 
frequently  occurs  in  the  later  writers.  The  I  tin.  Ant 
(p.  463)  gives  the  same  statement  as  the  lun.  ManL 
relative  to  the  passage  across.  (Manner I,  Geogr., 
vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  160.)  As  regards  the  Rutupian  oys- 
ters, consult  Juvenal  (4,  141),  and  the  remarks  of  ibe 
commentators,  and  also  Pliny  (9,  64 ;  82,  6). 
> 

S. 

Saba,  the  capital  of  the  Ssbari,  in  Arabia  Felix, 
situate  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  the  harbow 
of  Pudun  (Dsjesan).  According  to  Strobe  (778),  it 
was  also  called  Mcriaba,  and  in  this  he  ta  followed  by 
later  writers,  who,  however,  give  the  more  correct 
form  Mariaba.  It  would  seem,  that  Mariahn  is  a  gen- 
eral term  for  a  chief  city,  and  hence  we  find  move  tn*n 
one  appearing  in  the  geography  of  Arabin.  Accord- 
ing to  Mannert,  Saba  would  appear  to  correspond  with 
the  modern  Saada  or  Saade.  (Geogr.,  red.  6,  pt.  I, 
p.  66.) 

Sabachus  or  Sabacon, a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  who  >o- 
vsded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the  expulsion  of 
King  Amssis.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years  he  was 
terrified  by  a  dream,  and  retired  into  his  own  king- 
dom. Diodorus  Siculus  states  (1,  66),  that  after  the 
departure  of  Sabachus,  there  was  an  anarchy  of  t«t 
years,  which  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve 
kings,  who,  at  their  joint  expense,  constructed  the  laby- 
rinth. (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Psamnut> 
chus.)  The  nsme  of  Sabacon,  in  hieroglyphic  char- 
acters, has  been  found  amid  the  ruina  of  Abvdot. 
(Bahr,  ad  Herod  ,  2,  36.) 

Sab*i,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  represented  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers,  especially  the  poet*,  as 
one  of  the  richest  and  happiest  nstions  in  the  v»orkJ, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  products  of  their  laad. 
Another  name,  vix.,  that  of  the  Homeriue  (thought  to 
be  derived  from  Himiar,  the  name  of  n  sovereign,  and 
which  signifies  the  red  king),  appears  in  a  later  age 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabwans.  ( Vial  Saba-} 
Sabatr,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Caere,  sad 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Bracciana.  It  us* 
in  the  immediate  virinity  of  a  lake,  called  from  it  the 
Lacua  Sabalinua.  The  town  was  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  it  wss 
even  asserted,  that  in  calm  weather  its  ruins  anight 


mauling  of  this  poem  the  first  book,  snd  sixty-eight  still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water.    (StJm  , 


lines  of  the  second  ;  and  perhaps  the  particle  potius, 
in  the  first  line  of  the  first  book,  would  indicate  that 
the  commencement  of  this  book  was  also  tost.  The 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Rutilius  are  given  by  Bur- 
maun  and  Wcrnsdorrf,  in  their  respective  editions  of 

editions.  P 

Rutum.  a  people  of  Laiium,  along  the  coast  be- 
low the  month  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  small  com- 
munity who,  though  perhsps  originally  distinct  from 
the  I*t.ns,  became  subsequently  so  much  a  part  of 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  require  a  separate  notice. 
Their  capital  was  Ardca,  and  Turnus  was  their  prince, 
according  to  the  fahie  of  the  /Eiieid,  when  the  Trojans 
arrived  in  Italy.    (Vid.  Ardea,  laiium,  Turnus.) 

RoTUPtAC  (called  also  Ritupa,  Partus  Ritupis,  and 
Partus  Rttupius),  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, fsmed  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It  is  generally 
considered  as  corresponding  to  Riehborovgk,  though 
D'Anville  is  in  favour  of  Sandwich.  (Compare  Bed*, 
1,  I,  "RuruM,  nunc  corrupte  Reptacostir.»\  Rutu- 
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de  Mtrand.  Font.)  Columella  notices  the  fish  of  tan 
lake,  and  Frontinua  speaks  of  its  water  being  conveyed 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  capital.  (Colunult..  8,  16— 
Front ,  de  Aquad.,  1.— Cramer's  A*c.  Italy,  vol  1, 

p.  235.) 

SA8ATtNi,-a  people  of  Campania,  who  derived  then? 
nsme  from  the  small  river  Sabatus  that  flowed  through 
iheir  territory.  They  are  mentioned  by  I,ivy  (26.  33) 
among  the  Campanian  tribes  that  revolted  to  Hanni- 
bal.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  2.  p.  247.) 

Sabatus,  a  river  rising  in  Campania,  and  flowiag 
into  Samnium,  where  it  joined  the  Calor.  near  B*-r«- 
ventum.  It  is  now  the  SaUato.  (Cramer's  A*c. 
Italy,  vol  2,  p  247.) 

Sabasius,  a  surname  of  Bacchua,  given  him,  se- 
conding to  some,  by  the  Thrscians  (ScW  ad  Arise, 
Vetp.,  v.  9).  or.  according  to  others,  by  the  Pfcngv 
sns.  (Slrabo,  470  — Sckol  ad  Aristopk.,  Ar  ,  v.  874. 
— Sckol  ad  Lyrist ,  v.  398.)  De  Sacy  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  the  root  of  this  appellation  may  b* 
m  the  name  of  the  Arabian  city  Saba.  (SnoanM 


Gooq 


SAB 


S  A  BINT. 


My  s  tires  du  Paganisms,  vol.  2,  p.  96,  edit.  De\ 
Sacy.) 

Sabbata  or  Sabbatha,  a  city  of  Arabia  Frliz,  the 
capita!  of  the  Cbatramaiita.  Most  commentators  on 
the  Periplus,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  it,  suppose 
it  to  be  the  same  with  SckiUm  or  Scebam,  which  Al- 
EJnsi  places  to  Hadramaut,  at  four  sUtions,  or  a 
hundred  miles,  from  March.  ( Vincent'*  Periplua,  p. 
334.)  Mannert,  however,  declares  for  March  (Geogr., 
rol.  8.  pi.  1,  p.  83).  The  modern  name  March  will 
be  a  corruption  from  Mariana,  a  name  common  to 
anany  cities  of  Arabia.  This  place  was  the  great  de- 
pot for  the  incense  trade.    (Kid.  Saba.) 

Sabsi.li.    Vid.  Sabnii. 

Sapina,  Julia,  grand  niece  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  wife  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  she  became  united 
chiefly  through  the  means  of  the  Empress  Plotina. 
She  lived  unhappily  with  her  husband,  partly  from  her 
asperity  of  temper,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
i  vices  of  her  consort.    Hadrian's  unkiiidncea  to 


er  ia  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  her  death.  (  Kid. 
Hadrianua  ) 

SabIni,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  lay  to  the 
northeast  of  Rome.  The  S shines  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  wbo  preserved 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed  (Strabo,  228.)  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  ahould  have 
been  more  sparing  of  ita  ornaments  in  setting  forth 
their  origin,  than  in  the  case  of  other  nstions  far  less 
interesting  and  lesa  celebrated.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
naesus,  among  other  traditions  respecting  the  Sabines, 
mentions  one  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  col- 
ony of  the  Lacedemonians  about  the  time  of  Lycurgus 
(2,  49),  an  absurd  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught 
op  by  the  I.atin  poets  and  mvlhologista.  (Si/.  Ital , 
15,  645  —  Omd,  Fast  ,  1,  260.— Hygin  .,  ap  Sen.  ad 
Jfln.,  8,  638  )  Their  name,  according  to  Cato,  was 
derived  from  the  god  Sal>us,  an  aboriginal  deity,  Sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  aa  the  god  invoked  by  the  latins 
in  the  expression  Medius  Fidius.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  297.) — The  Romans,  observes  Nie- 
buhr,  have  no  common  national  name  for  the  Sabines, 
and  the  tribes  which  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
tbem :  the  letter,  whether  Marsians  and  Peligmans,  or 
Semnites  and  Lucanians,  they  term  Sabelliana.  That 
these  tribes  called  themselves  Savini  or  Sabini  ia 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  de- 
narius coined  in  the  Social  war ;  at  least  aa  to  the 
Semnites.  whose  name  is  in  every  form  manifestly,  snd 
in  the  Greek  lawirat  directly,  derived  from  Savtni : 
but  the  usage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perish- 
ed, like  everything  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  haa  lost  its 
rights.  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  employ  the  term 
Sabelliana  for  the  whole  race  ;  aince  the  tribes  which 
were  so  named  by  the  Romans  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Sabines,  and  it  would  clearly  have  offend- 
ed a  latin  ear  to  have  called  the  Sammies  Sabinea. 
— When  Rome  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  the 
Sabelliana  were  the  most  widely-extended  and  the 
greatest  people  in  Italy.  The  Etruscans  bad  already 
eunk,  as  they  had  aeen  the  nations  of  earlier  greatness 
■ink.  the  Tyrrhenians,  Umbrians,  and  Ausonisns.  As 
the  Dorians  were  great  in  their  colonies,  the  mother- 
country  remaining  little;  and  as  it  lived  in  peace, 
while  the  tribes  it  sent  forth  diffused  themselves  widely 
by  conquests  and  aettlemcnta.  so,  according  to  Calo, 
waa  it  with  the  old  Sabine  nation.  Their  original 
home  is  placed  by  him  about  Amiicrnum,  in  the  high- 
est Apennines  of  the  Abruzzo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
jella,  the  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to  disappear,  and 
where  the  mountain-pastures  in  summer  receive  the 
A po I  tan  herds.  From  thia  district  they  issued  in  very 
nncient  times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war  ;  and,  ex- 

Elling  in  one  quarter  the  Aborigines,  in  another  the 
nbnsne,  took  possession  of  the  territory  which  for 


three  thouaand  years  haa  borne  their  name.  Oat  of 
this  tho  overflowing  population  migrated  to  differeut 
parte.  It  waa  an  Italian  religious  ussge,  in  times  of 
aevere  pressure  from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  sa- 
cred apring  (wr  sacrum) ;  that  is,  all  the  creatures 
born  in  the  spring :  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  cat 
tie  were  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  the  youth  acnt  out. 
'Li v.,  33.  44 — FcstuSfS.  v.  Mamcrtim  — Dim.  Hal , 
1,  16.)  Such  a  vt  w  the  Romans  made  in  the  second 
year  of  the  second  Punic  war ;  but  only  as  to  their 
flocks  and  herds.  (Lit.,  22,  9.)  Such  vows,  the  tra- 
dition runs,  occasioned  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colony  :  the  gods  to  whom  each  was  dedicated  charged 
sacred  animals  to  guide  them  on  their  way.  One  col- 
ony was  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Manners, 
into  Picenum,  then  peopled  by  Pelasgians  or  Liburni- 
ana :  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the 
Opicans ;  thia  became  the  great  Sammtc  people :  a 
wolf  guided  the  Hirpmi.  That  colonics  issued  from 
Samnium  is  known  historically.  The  Frentam  on  the 
Adriatic  were  Sammies,  who  emigrated  in  the  course 
of  the  second  Roman  war ;  Ssmnites  conquered  Csra- 
pania  and  the  country  as  far  aa  the  Silarua;  another 
boat,  calling  themselves  Lucanians,  subdued  and  gave 
name  to  Lucania. — The  Italian  national  migrations 
camo  down  liko  othera  from  the  North ;  and  Cato's 
opinion,  that  the  origin  of  all  the  Salicllians  was  de- 
rived from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiternum.  admits 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  whether  they  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Uro- 
brian,  assigned  that  district  as  the  habitation  of  the 
people  that  conquered  Reate.  Dionysius,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  understood  Cato  as  having  derived  all 
the  Sabines,  and,  consequently,  through  them  their  cot 
ouies,  from  a  single  village,  Tcstnna,  near  Amiter- 
num, aa  it  were  from  a  gcrmc  ;  but  so  extravagant  an 
abuse  of  genealogy  ought  not  surely  to  be  imputed  to 
Cam's  sound  understanding.  He  must  have  known 
and  remembered  how  numerous  the  nation  was  at  the 
time  of  ita  utmoal  greatness,  when  it  counted  perhaps 
millions  of  freemen.  At  Reate,  in  the  Sabina.  in  the 
country  of  the  Marsians,  they  found  and  subdued  or 
expelled  the  Aborigines  ;  about  Benevenluin.  Opicana, 
and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  also. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in  the  lime  of 
the  Roman  kings,  low  down,  intermingled  with  the  Lat- 
ins, even  south  of  the  Anio,  not  merely  at  Collatia  and 
Regillum,  but  alao  on  two  of  the  Roman  hills.  Wars 
with  the  Sabinea  form  a  great  part  of  the  contents  in 
the  earliest  annals  of  Rome ;  but  with  the  year  " 


tbey  totally  cease,  which  evidently  coincides 
their  diffusion  in  the  south  of  Italy.    Towards  this 

auarter  the  tide  now  turned,  and  the  old  Sabines  ou 
)e  Tiber  became  quite  insignificant — Strictness  of 
morals  and  cheerful  conleutednesa  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but  especially  of 
the  Sabines  snd  the  four  northern  cantons  :  this  thty 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  disappeared 
at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  the  demeanour  of  men. 
Moat  of  the  Sabellian  tribes,  and  the  Sabinea  them- 
selves, inhabited  open  hamlets ;  the  Ssmnites  and  the 
members  of  the  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  the 
Epirota,  arnund  the  fortified  summits  of  their  hide, 
where  a  brave  people  could  defend  the  approaches 
even  without  walls :  not  that  they  had  no  fortified 
towns,  hut  the  number  was  smsll. — The  Sabellian* 
would  have  made  themselves  masters  of  all  Italy,  had 
they  formed  a  united  or  even  a  firmly- knit  federal  state, 
which  should  riavr  lastingly  appropriated  its  conquests, 
holding  them  in  dept  mliticc,  and  trcuring  them  by  col- 
onies. Hut,  unlike  the  Roman*,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  freedom  was  what  they  valued  the  highest ; 


more  than  greatness  and  power,  more  than  the  per 
nent  preservation  of  the  state.  Hence  they  did  not 
keep  their  transplanted  tribes  attached  to  the  mother- 
country  :  they  became  forthwith  foreign,  and^frequentry 
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hostile  to  the  slate  they  had  issued  from :  while  Rome, 
sending  out  colonies  of  small  numbers,  was  sure  of 
their  fidelity  ;  and  by  means  of  thc*e.  and  by  imparting 
depend  .it  i'.  civil  rights,  converted  a  far  greater  number 
of  subdued  enemies  into  devoted  subjects.  (Siebukr, 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  71,  seqq.,  Cambridge 
translation  )— In  fixing  the  limits  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those  remote 
tunes  when  they  reached  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
as  to  thtt  period  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  differ- 
ent  people  of  Italy  were  marked  out  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  precision,  namely,  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
We  shall  then  find  the  Sabines  separated  from  Latium 
by  the  river  Anio  ;  from  Etruria  by  the  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  the  point  where  it  receives  the  former 
stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Otncoli.  The 
Nar  will  form  their  boundary  on  the  side  of  Umbria, 
and  the  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  will  be  their 
limit  on  that  of  Picenum.  To  the  south  and  southeast 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  the 
JEqui  and  Vcstini.  From  the  Tiber  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Sabine  country, 
which  was  its  greatest  dimensions,  might  be  estimated 
at  1000  stadia,  or  120  milea,  its  breadth  being  much 
less  considerable.  (Strabo,  228. — Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  300.) 

Sabinob,  Aulus,  a  Roman  poet,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ovid,  and  to  whom  the  last  six  of  the  he- 
roic epistles  of  that  bard  are  generally  ascribed  by 
commentators.  These  are,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to 
Paris,  Leander  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander,  Acontius  to 
Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Acontius.  He  waa  the  au- 
thor, also,  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  as 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  .Eneas  to  Dido,  oVc,  and  like- 
wise of  a  work  on  Days,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  completing.  This  last-mentioned  produc- 
tion is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  Ovid  the  idea 
of  his  Fasti.  (Bdhr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  p  291  ) 

Sabis,  I.  a  river  of  Gallia  Relgica.  rising  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ncrvii,  and  falling  into  the  Mosa  {Morse) 
at  Namurcum  (Namur),  in  the  territory  of  the  Aduat- 
ici.  It  is  now  the  Sombre.  (Cats.,  B  G.,  2,  16,  18.) 
— If.  A  river  of  Carmania,  between  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andanrs.  Man- 
nert  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  A  nam  is.  which 
runs  by  the  city  of  Hormuza,  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
Gulf  near  the  promontory  of  Armozum.  (Mela,  8,  8 
■ — Plin ,  6.  23  )  It  is  also  called  the  Sagsnus  — III. 
A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Umbria,  and  fall 
ing  into  the  Adriatic  north  of  the  Rubicon.  It  is  now 
the  Savio.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Savis,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

Sabbata,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  Rcgio  Syrtica, 
west  of  02a  and  eaat  of  the  Syrtia  Minor.  It  formed, 
together  with  Ova  and  Leptis  Magna,  what  was  called 
Tripolis  Africana  Justinian  fortified  it,  and  it  is  now 
Solan  or  Tripoli  Veeehio.  (Itin.  Anton. — Soltn.,  c. 
27.— Plin  ,  5,  4  —Procop.,  Mdtf.,  6,  4.) 

SabbIna,  also  called  Sabriana,  now  the  Severn  in 
England.    (Plol  —Tac,  Ann  ,  12.  31.) 

Sac jK,  a  name  given  by  the  Persians  to  all  the  more 
northern  nationa  of  Aaia,  but  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  designated  a  particular  people,  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sogdiana,  north  and  east 
by  Scythia.  and  south  by  Bactriana  and  the  chain  of 
Imaus.  Their  country,  therefore,  corresponds  in  some 
degree  to  Little  Bueharey  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  Saca;  were  a  wild,  uncivilized  race,  of  nomadic 
habits,  without  cities,  and  dwelling  in  wnods  and  caves. 
(Herod  .  7.  9. — Mela,  3,  7.— Plin.,  8,  17  —  Ammian. 
Marcell.,  23,  8.)— As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name 
Sacau  which  some  etymologists  deduce  from  the  Per- 
sian Ssagk,  "a  dog,"  and  which  they  suppose  to  have 
been  used  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  people  of  dif- 
ferent race  and  religion,  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Scythia. 
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Sacba  Insula,  en  island  in  the  Tiber,  not  far  from 
its  mouth,  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river.  It  received  its  namo  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  snake's  having  darted  on  shore  here, 
which  the  Romans  had  brought  from  Epidaurus,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  iE»culapius.    (Procop  ,  B.  <?.,  1,  26.) 

Sacba  Via,  s  celebrated  street  of  Rome,  where  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  was  fabled  to  have  been 
made  between  Romulus  and  Tatios.  It  led  from  the 
Amphitheatre  to  the  Capitol,  by  the  temple  of  the  God- 
dess of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Csjaar.  The  trium- 
phal processions  passed  through  it  to  the  CapttoL 
(Horat.,  Od.,  4,2—  Sat.,  1,  9.— Ln.,  2,  13— Cir, 
Plane.,  T.—Att.,  Ep.,  4.  3  ) 

Sacbom,  I.  Hu. i.i'M,  a  name  given  to  the  war  car- 
ried on  against  the  Phocimns,  for  their  sacrilege  m  re- 
lation to  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  ( Vid.  Pbocis.)- » 
II.  Promontonum,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now  Cap* 
St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strabo  the  most  westerly  pan 


of  the  earth.  It  was  cslled  Sscrum  because  the  an- 
cients believed  this  to  be  the  place  where  the  son.  at 
his  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  sea.  (Afria, 
2,  6.  —  Plin.,  4,  22  ) — III.  Another  promontory,  ea 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  near  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  aod 
now  Cape  Keltdonia.  This  headland  obtained  great 
celebrity  from  its  being  commonly  looked  upon  aa  the 
commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  waka 
was  accounted  to  traverse,  nnder  various  names,  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia.  (Plin.,  5,  27.)  But  Sua* 
bo  observes,  that  Taurus  really  began  in  Cana  (Snob, 
668) ;  and  other  geographers  even  supposed  it  to  cosa- 
mence  with  Mycale.  (Arrian,  Exp.  At.,  5,  5,  2) 
The  modem  name  of  the  Sacred  Promontory  comes 
from  the  group  of  the  Chelidonian  Inlands,  in  iu  im- 
mediate vicinity,  to  which  we  have  already  referred 
(Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  258  )—  IV.  Anotba 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Corsica,  now  Cape  Car* 
so.  (PtoL) 

Saovates,  one  of  the  Mcrmnads-,  who  reigned  «s 
Lydia  12  years  after  his  father  Gygcs.  He  made  *aj 
against  the  Milesians  for  six  years.     (Herod.,  1,  16  ] 

S^t ii^s,  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberus 

and  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  According  to  some,  it 
is  now  the  Cennia  or  Senia  ;  Ukert,  however,  maket 

it  the  same  with  the  Udubra  of  Pliny  and  the  Tam- 
il* of  Ptolemy.  (Mela,  2,  8.)— II.  A  city  of  Spam 
(Hupama  Tarratonetuv),  in  the  territory  of  tbeCos- 
testani.  and  situate  on  a  height,  just  below  the  rrver 
Sucro  or  Xucar.  It  was  a  municiplum,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  from  which  Utter  cinroai- 
stancc  it  took  the  name  of  Augusta.  Saetabis  was 
famed  for  its  linen  manufacture.  (Plin .  19.  2  —  Ca- 
tull .  12  —  Ai  ,  20.  14  —  Sil.  //«/.,  3,  373  )  The  Ara- 
bians changed  the  name  to  Xatira.  (Marco,  Hup , 
t,  6,  p.  118  —  Lahwde,  Jttn  ,  vol.  1,  p.  256.)  Sir** 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  however, 
its  more  usual  appellation  is  S  Pheltppe.  (Mannert, 
Geopr.,  vol.  1,  p  426  —  V kert,  Geogr.,  vol  1,  p.  406 ) 
SaoIbis.    Vid.  Sangaris. 


Sa<;k  i  or  Saobas.  a  river  of  Magna 
tcrrilory  of  the  Bruttii,  falling  into  the  Sinos  Tares- 
tinus,  a  short  distance  above  the  Zephyrian  promonto- 
ry.   It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras  that  the  mem- 

orabli-  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniat*  took  place,  when 
they  were  defeated  by  a  force  of  10,000  I.ocnans.  with 
a  small  body  of  Rhegians.  So  extraordinary  a  result 
did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, ulrfitanpa.  rCiv  hti  laypo.  Among  other 
marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  this  event, 
it  was  reported  that  the  issue  of  the  battle  was  known 
at  Olvmpia  the  verv  dav  on  which  it  was  loi^bt. 
(Strab  .  261  —  Crrro,  tf.  D.,  2,  2  —  Justtm, 
2  )  Oeographers  differ  much  as  to  the  modern  r 
which  corresponds  with  this  celebrated  stream :  but, 
if  Romanelli  is  correct  in  affirming  that  the  mountam 
from  which  the  Alaro  takes  its  source  is  still  called 
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Smgra,  we  can  hive  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that 
river  as  the  ancient  Sagras ;  more  especially  aa  ita 
situation  accords  perfectly  with  the  topography  of  Stra- 
bo.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  40?  ) 

Sauusti'm  or  Saqumtus,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tar- 
rac  orient  is,  north  of  Valentia,  and  some  distance  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Iberus.  It  was  situate  on  a 
rising  ground,  about  1000  paces  from  the  shore;  Po- 
lyoma (3,  17)  says  seven  stadia,  Pliny  (3,  4)  three 
miles.  This  place  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Zacyuthus  (ZukvvOoc,  Suyorvroc,  Sa- 
funtus),  intermingled  with  Kutulians  from  Ardca. 
(Lie  ,  31.  7,  14.— Si/.  Ital.,  1,  291,  dec  )  It  became 
at  an  early  period  tbe  ally  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  3, 
30).  and  wss  besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibal  previoua 
to  his  march  upon  Italy.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Han- 
nibal's object  waa  to  prevent  the  Romans  retaining  so 
important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in 
a  country  from  which  he  was  about  to  depart.  The 
desperate  valour  of  the  citizens,  who  chose  to  perish 
with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy's 
bands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his 
anticipated  spoils  ;  the  booty,  however,  which  he  saved 
from  this  wreck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  his  design  against  Italy.  (Lte.,  21,  8. — 
Mela,  2,  6  —Diod  Sic,  Eclog.,  25.  5  —Si/.  Ital  ,  13, 
673  )  Eight  years  after  it  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (Lie  .  24,  42  — Pltn.,  3,  5.) — Saguntum  was 
famous  for  the  cups  manufactured  there.  (Pltn.,  35, 
12. — Martial,  4.  46.  cVc  )  The  modem  Murviedro 
(a  corruption  of  Murx  zctercs)  marks  the  ancient  city. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  428. —  Ukert,  Geogr., 
toI  2,  p.  415  ) 

Saia,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  in  the  Delta,  between 
the  Sebcnnytie  and  Canopic  arms  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  due  west  from  the  city  of  Scbennytus.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  mo*t  famous 
and  important  city  in  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt.  This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  one 
band,  to  the  yearly  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour 
of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators  was  accustomed  to  flock  (Herod  , 
2,  59)  ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  native  city,  the  capital,  and  the  burying-place 
of  tbe  last  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs.  (Herod  ,2,  169.) 
For  the  purpose  of  embellishing  it.  King  Amasis  built 
a  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  this  city, 
far  surpassing  all  others,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
circumference  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions and  quality  of  the  stones  :  he  also  adorned  the 
building  with  colossal  statues,  and  the  immense  figures 
of  Androsphmx.  Herodotus  likewise  informs  us,  that 
a  large  block  of  stone,  intended  for  a  shrine,  was 
brought  hither  from  Elephant  n.  Two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  whole  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  stone  was  twenty-one  cu- 
bits, its  breadth  fourteen,  and  its  height  eight.  The 
inside  was  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  digits  in 
length,  twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  and  five  in  height. 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
the  temple,  it  being  found  impossible,  it  would  seem, 
to  drag  it  within,  although  Herodotus  assigns  a  differ- 
ent reason  (2,  175) — When  Egypt  had  fallen  under 
the  Persian  power,  Memphis  became  the  new  capital, 
and  San  was  neglected.  It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  as  tbe  other  cities  of  the  Delta.  Strabo,  even  in 
bis  days,  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  the  chief  city 
of  Lower  Egypt  ;  he  speaks  also  of  a  temple  of  Xeith, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Psammitichus.  In  another  pas- 
sage, he  remarks,  that  somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
city  was  a  very  sscred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  deity  was  buried.  (Strab., 
802.)    Sa'is  was  also  famous  for  its  festival  of  lamps. 


The  modem  Sa,  with  its  rains,  marks  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  Saia. — This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  more  easterly,  Sais,  commonly  called  Tanis. 
(Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  I,  p  561,  seqq  ) 

Salamis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Asopus  by  Me- 
thone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  car- 
ried her  to  an  island  of  the  ^Egean,  which  afterward 
bore  her  name,  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  call- 
ed Ccnchreus.  (Ihod.  Sic.,  4,  72. — Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Sicbelis,  ad  Pausan.,  1,  35,  2.) — II.  An  in- 
land in  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  opposite  Eleusis  and  the 
coaat  of  Attica,  and  aaid  to  have  derived  ita  name 
from  Salamis,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  It 
waa  also  anciently  called  Scyras  and  Cychrea,  from 
the  heroes  Scyras  and  Cychreus,  and  Pityussa  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  (Strab  ,  393  )  It  had  been  al- 
ready celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from  the  colony  of  the  iEacida?,  who  settled  there 
before  the  siegr  of  Troy.  (Strab.,  I.  e.)  The  pos- 
session of  Salamis,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  once 
obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians  and  Mcgareans; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parlies  interpolated  Homer,  in 
order  to  prove  from  hia  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athens,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Pisistratus.  (Plutarch,  Vtt.  So- 
lon.) From  this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways auhject  to  the  Athenians.  On  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  induced  to  remove  thither  with 
their  fsmilies  ,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  tbe 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  as  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies  (Herodotus,  8,  66);  and, 
soon  after,  by  the  advice  of  Themislocles,  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  Bay 
of  Salamis.  Meanwhile,  the  Persian  fleet  station- 
ed at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  be  plan- 
ning their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac- 
cordingly were  ordered  to  surround  the  island  during 
the  nigbt,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
the  morning,  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  yEginctans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  ships, 
while  the  Peloponnesian  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  loniana.  The  Persians  were  completely  defeated, 
and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Phalerum  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  made  dem- 
onstrations  of  an  intention  to  renew  the  action,  and 
with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  the 
island  of  Salamis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole.  The 
following  night,  however,  the  whole  of  his  fleet  sban- 
doned  tho  coast  of  Attica,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. (Herod.,  8,  83.)  A  trophy  was  erected  to 
commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  isle  of  Sala- 
mis, near  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  opposite  to  Cyno- 
sura,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest  Here  it  was  seen 
by  Pausanias  (1,  30),  and  some  uf  its  vestiges  were 
observed  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  who  reports  that  it  consisted 
of  a  column  on  a  circular  base.  (Itin.,  p.  303.)  Stra- 
bo informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities  ; 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  was  situated  on 
the  southern  side,  and  opposite  to.Egma,  was  deserted 
in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay,  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towards  Attica.  (Stra- 
bo, 393.)  Both  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
the  island  Pausanias  remarks,  that  the  city  of  Sala- 
mis waa  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  ita  having  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  when 
the  former  people  were  at  war  with  Cassander ;  there 
still  remained,  however,  some  ruina  of  the  agora,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax.  Chai.dler  states  that  the 
walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference  (vol.  2,  ch.  46  — 
Compare  Gell,  Itin.,  p.  303). — Salamis,  according  to 
the  Greek  geographers,  measured  seventy  or  eighty 
stadia  in  length,  or  between  nine  and  ten  miles.  Its 
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present  name  is  Colouri,  which  is  that  also  of  the  prin- 
cipal town.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  364, 
ttqq.y-WV  A  city  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  situate 
about  ibe  middle  of  the  eastern  side.  It  was  founded 
by  Teucer,  son  of  Telamon,  and  celled  by  him  after 
Salamis,  his  native  place,  from  which  be  had  been  ban- 
ished by  his  father.  (Horai.,  I.  7.  21.)  Thia  city 
was  the  largest,  strongest,  and  most  important  one  in 
tbe  island.  /'■  4  Sic,  14,  98  —  Id  ,  16,  42  )  Its 
harbour  was  secure,  and  protected  against  every  wind, 
end  sufficiently  large  to  con um  an  entire  licet.  (Scy- 
kr.  p  41.  —  Dtod  ,  20.  11.)  The  monarch*  of  Sala- 
mis  exercised  a  leading  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  conquest  of  this  place  involved  the 
(ate  of  Cyprus  at  large.  (Dtod  ,  I.  c.  —  Id.,  12,  3  ) 
Under  tbe  Roman  dominion  the  entire  eastern  part  of 
the  island  was  attached  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Salamis. 
The  inaurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Trajan's  reign  brought 
with  it  the  rum  of  a  great  portion  of  the  city  (Eustb  , 
CAree.,  ami.  19,  Traj.  —  Oros.,  7,  12);  it  did  not, 
however,  cause  the  entire  downfall  of  Salamis,  as  it  is 
•till  mentioned  after  this  period  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peunnger  Table.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino,  how- 
ever, an  earthquake  and  inundation  of  the  sea  com- 
pleted tbe  downfall  of  the  place,  and  a  large  portion  of 
tbe  inhabitanta  were  buried  beneath  its  ruins.  (Cc- 
drenus,  ad  ann.  29,  Constant.  Mag. — Malala,  Ckron., 
1.  in.,  Sub  Constantio  Ckloro.)  Constantius  restored 
it,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  and  called 
it,  from  his  own  name,  Constantia.  (Hterocles,  p. 
706  )  A  few  remaina  of  this  city  still  exist.  (/V 
cockc,  %,  p.  313  —  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
672,  scqq  ) 

Salaha,  a  city  of  Apulia,  near  the  coast,  above  the 
river  Aufidtus.  and  between  that  river  and  the  Salapi- 
na  Palus.  According  to  Slrabo,  it  was  the  emporium 
of  Arpi :  without  such  authority,  however,  we  ahould 
have  filed  upon  Sipontum  as  answering  that  purpose 
better,  from  its  greater  proximity.  (Slrab.,  282  )  Thia 
town  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  The  Rhodians, 
who  early  distinguished  themselves  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise in  navigation,  asserted,  that,  among  other  dis- 
tant colonies,  they  had  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
tome  Coans,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  the  Daunian 
coast.  This  account  of  Slrabo's  (654)  seems  con- 
firmed by  Vitruvius,  who  attributes  the  foundation 
of  tbia  settlement  to  a  Rhodian  chief  named  Elpiaa 
(1,4. — Compare  Mtwrt.  in  Rhod.,  1,  18).  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  Salapia  was  at  first  dependant 
upon  the  more  powerful  city  of  Arpi,  snd,  like  that 
city,  it  subsequently  lost  much  of  ihe  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  from  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  We  do  not  bear  of  Sala- 
pia m  Roman  history  till  tbe  second  Punic  war,  when 
it  is  represented  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, after  the  battle  of  Canna?  (Lit.,  24,  20); 
but,  not  long  after,  it  waa  delivered  up  to  Marcellus 
by  the  party  whieh  favoured  the  Roman  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  had  placed 
there.  (Livy,  26,  28.)  The  Carthaginian  general 
seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  town  severely  ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted 
bim,  after  the  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellus,  to  adopt 
tbe  atratagem  of  sending  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  lown,  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  with  his  troops.  The  Salapitani, 
however,  being  warned  of  his  design,  tbe  attempt 
proved  abortive.  (Liv,  27,  28.  —  App.,  Han.,  51.) 
The  proximity  of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  some  years  after  these 
events  they  removed  nearer  the  coast,  where  they 
built  a  new  town,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Hostiliua, 
a  Roman  pretor,  who  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  between  the  lake  and  the  sea.  Considerable 
of  both  towns  are  still  standing,  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  each  other,  under  the  name  of  Salpi,  which 
confirms  this  account  of  Vitruvius  (I,  4.— Compara 
Cicero,  de  Leg.  Agr  .  2  —  PUn,  3,  11—  Cramrr'f 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  284). 

Salassi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  tbe  m>ru> 
western  angle  of  that  country,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  lis 
Alps.  The  msin  part  of  their  territory  lsy  cruelly, 
however,  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  sum- 
mits  of  tbe  Graisu  snd  'Pennine  Alps,  the  LutU  v.i 
Great  St.  Bernard.  The  passages  ore r  these  mou&t- 
ains  into  Gaul  were  loo  important  an  object  lor  tat 
Romans  not  to  make  tbem  anxious  to  secure  them  by 
the  conquest  of  the  Salassi.  But  these  hardy  moato- 
ameers,  though  attacked  as  early  ss  609  U  C  ,  sew 
out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally  sobdued  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  was  tbe  difficult  natore 
of  their  country,  that  they  could  easily  intercept  aH 
communication  through  the  valleys  by  occupying  the 
heights.  Strabo  represents  ihem  as  carrying  on  i 
sort  of  predatory  warfare,  during  which  tbey  seized 
and  ransomed  some  distinguished  Romans,  and  errs 
ventured  to  plunder  the  baggage  and  military  cbetsf 
Julius  Caesar.  Augustus  caused  their  country  it  a* 
to  be  occupied  permanently  by  •  large  force  under 
Terentius  Varro.  A  large  number  of  the  Salassi  per- 
ished in  this  last  war,  and  the  rest,  to  the  number  of 
36,000,  were  sold  and  reduced  to  slavery.  (Stnm, 
205  —  Dto  Cast.,  I,  53  —  Oros.,  5,  Lit..  Eft, 
53.)  A  city  waa  built  on  tbe  ground  occupied  ^ 
Varro's  camp,  and  Augustus  honoured  the  nsmg  c«- 
ony  by  giving  it  tbe  name  of  Augusta  Pretoria,  so* 
Aosta.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p  49,*rff ) 

Salkmtini,  a  people  of  Italy,  in  the  umtocy  of 
Messapia.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  with  arrs- 
racy  from  the  Calabri,  as  we  find  the  former  »pf*M- 
tion  used  bv  several  writers  in  a  very  exten*i»e 
and  applied,  not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  Mr**?" 
or  Ijpviiia.  but  even  to  districts  entirely  removed  frea 
it.  Strabo  himself  confesses  the  difficulty  of  Min- 
ing any  exact  limits  to  these  two  people ;  and  he  eas- 
terns himself  with  observing,  that  tbe  country  ot  I* 
Salcntini  lav  properly  around  the  lapygian  promos*** 
(Slrab  ,  277,  281.)  '  It  waa  asserted  that  the»w«ti 
colonv  of  Cretans,  who.  under  the  conduct  of  Ido«- 
ueus  tueix  king,  bad  arrived  thither  in  their 
after  the  capture  of  Troy.  (Virg,  *  **! 
The  Romans,  under  pretence  of  their  having 
Pyrrhus  ir.  his  expedition  into  Italy,  soon  after  mm* 
the  territory  of  this  insignificant  people,  snd  m* 
difficulty  in  taking  the  few  towns  which  tbey  WJJ* 
ed  (Floras,  1.  20.— Lib..  Epit,  15.)  TUW* 
tint  subsequently  revolted,  during  the  second  raw 
war,  but  they  were  again  reduced  by  the  consul  LW- 
dius  Nero.  ( Liv  ,  27.  36.)— It  ia  probable  that  tbr? 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  called  Salem*.* 
existence  of  which  is,  however,  only  sttested  byi** 
phanns  Bvzantmus,  who  calls  it  a  Messapun  city  I* 
e.  YaXevTta). — The  Salentinian  promontory  »* 
same  with  the  lapygian.  (Cramer's  Ancunt  llsf' 
vol.  8,  p.  313.)  „ 

Salmnitm,  a  city  of  Campania,  southeast  o)  .vesp- 
olia,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Sinos  Pa-suooi JJ 
waa  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  a» » 
upon  the  Picentini.    It  was  not,  therefore,  h«  u* 
modem  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  but  on  u 


height  above,  where  considerable  remains  hare  fc*« 
observed.  ( Cluv.,  Hal  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p  1  W  -J* 
manelli,  vol.  3,  p.  612  )  According  to  Liry.  M£ 
num  becamo  a  Roman  colony  seven  pm 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  (34,  45 
Paterc,  I,  14).— Horace  tells  us,  that  the  »»r «  ^ 
lernum  was  recommended  to  him  by  his  PnT,,cl"  . 
a  complaint  in  his  eyes.  (Cremer't  A*  Italy. 

"  slti of  p**  u  f-»  a*-; 

of  M.I.,  .id  ippotattJ  b,  Num  u  ub  m 
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o(  the  sacred  shields  called  Anciha.  B.C.  709.  ( Vid. 
Ancile.)  They  were  twelve  in  number.  Their  chief 
was  called  prasul,  who  stems  to  have  gone  foremost 
in  the  procession  ;  their  principal  musician,  valet ;  and 
he  who  admitted  new  numbers,  nxaguter.  Their 
number  was  afterward  doubled  by  Tullus  Hostilius, 
after  he  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Fidenates,  in 
consequence  of  a  vow  which  be  had  made  to  Mars. 
The  Salu  were  all  of  patrician  families,  and 'the  office 
was  very  honourable.  The  1st  of  March  was  the  dsy 
in  which  the  Salu  observed  their  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scarlet 
tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges  were  seen  ;  they  wore 
•  large  purple  coloured  belt  above  the  waist,  which 
was  fastened  with  brass  buckles.  They  had  on  their 
hesds  round  bonnets  with  two  corners  standing  up, 
in  their  right  hand  they  carried  a  small  rod,  and  in 
their  left  a  small  buckler,  one  of  the  anciha,  or  shields 
of  Mars  Lucan  says  that  it  hung  from  the  neck.  In 
the  observation  of  their  solemnity,  they  first  offered 
sacrifices,  and  afterward  went  through  the  streets  dan- 
cing in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together,  or 
at  other  times  aeparately,  while  musical  instrument^ 
were  playing  before  them.  Hence  their  name  of  Sain, 
from  their  moving  along  in  solemn  dance  (Sain  a  salt- 
endu)  They  placed  their  body  in  different  altitudes, 
and  struck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they  held 
in  their  hands  They  also  sung  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  particularly  of  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a 
certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves,  and 
ceiled  Salia.  Wc  have  in  Varro  a  few  fragmcnta  of 
the  Saltan  hymns,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wri- 
ter, were  scarcely  intelligible.    Thus,  for  example, 

"  Divum  exta  eante,  Divum  Deo  supplice  cantc,*' 

Le. 


exta  camU,  Deorutn  Deo  (Jano)  sup. 
pluUer  camtc  ;  and  also  the  following  : 

dapatih 
duunu* 


L  e  ,  Omnia  < 


"omnia 
tilia  ennisse  jam  cusiones 

net  diviut  janusque  rem/," 

dapalux  comedisse  Jani  Curiones.  II- 
creator  Dtetus  Janusque  venii. — Their  feasts  and 
entertainments  were  uncommonly  sumptuous,  whence 
dapes  saltans  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasts 
as  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  (Lav  ,  1,  20. — Var- 
ro, L  L.,  4,  16  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  3.  387.)— II.  A  Ger- 
man tribe  of  Frankish  origin,  whose  original  scat  is 
not  clearly  ascertained.  YViarda  make*  it  between 
the  Silva  Carbonaria  (part  of  the  forcat  of  Ardennes) 
and  the  River  Ligens  (Lys.  in  Brabant) ;  VVcrsebe, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sala  or  Saale.  They 
first  made  their  appearance  on  the  Insula  BaUvorum, 
where  they  were  conquered  by  Julian  ;  afterward  in 
the  territory  of  the  Chamavi,  by  the  Mosa  or  Mcuse. 
Mannert  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Cherusci. 
(A mm  Mareeli,  17,  8.  seqq.-Zostm.,  3,  6.) 

SsllustIus,  Crispus,  a  celebrated  Latin  historian, 
horn  at  Amilernum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  G6S.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  latter  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
>een  desirous  to  devoto  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
But  it  was  not  easy  (or  one  residing  in  the  capital  to 
escape  the  contagious  desire  of  military  or  political 
distinction  He  obtained  the  situation  of  questor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven  ;  and  about  six  ycara  afterward  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.  While  in  this 
office  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cesar, 
and,  along  with  one  of  hia  colleagues,  conducted  the 
prosecution  against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. 
In  the  year  of  the  city  704,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
senate  on  the  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more 
probably  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician  party,  to 
which  he  waa  opposed.    Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  eu- 
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|  thonty  of  Varro'a  treatise,  Pius  aut  dt  Pats, 
Us  that  he  incurred  this  disgrace  in  consequence  of  an 
intrigue  with  Feusta,  the  wife  of  Milo.  who  caused 
him  to  be  scourged  by  his  slaves.  (N.  A.,  17,  18.) 
It  haa  been  doubled,  however,  by  modern  critics, 
whether  it  waa  the  historian  Sallust  who  was  thus  pun- 
ished, or  his  nephew  Crispus  Sallustius,  to  whom  Hot  - 
see  has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  that,  in  so  corrupt  an  age, 
an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fausta's  abandoned  char- 
acter should  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate.  After  undergoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  his  hopes  of  pieler- 
ment,  he  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Cesar, 
in  Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  where  the  scattered  remains  of 
rompey'a  party  had  united.  That  region  being  finally 
subdued.  Sallust  was  left  by  Cesar  as  prator  of  Nu- 
midis  ;  and  about  the  ssme  time  married  Terentia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  in 
bis  government,  but  during  that  period  enriched  him- 
self by  despoiling  the  province.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  by  the  Numidians,  whom  he 
hsd  plundered,  but  escaped  with  impunity  by  means 
of  the  protection  of  Cesar,  and  was  quietly  permitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  his  favourite  retreats  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  had  belonged  to  Cesar,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  he  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  surrounded  by  delightful  pleasure-grounds,  af- 
terward well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  In  these  gardena,  or  his  villa  at 
Tibur,  Sallust  passed  the  concluding  years  of  hia  life, 
dividing  his  tune  between  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  his  friends  ;  smong  whom  he  numbered  Lu- 
cullas.  Messsls,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  —  Such  being 
his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  he  indulged  in  that  excessive  libertinism  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  be  was  the  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  in 
the  first  book  of  his  Satirea.  The  subject  of  Sallust's 
character  is  one  which  has  excited  some  investigation 
and  interest,  and  on  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.  That  be  was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is 
evident ;  snd  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously 
plundered  his  province,  like  most  Roman  governors  of 
the  dav.  But  it  seems  doubtful  if  he  waa  that  mon- 
ster of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  first  permanent 
notice  taken  of  Ins  character  by  bis  contemporaries. 
The  decided  enemy  of  Pnmpoy  and  his  faction,  be  bad 
said  of  that  celebrated  chief,  in  his  general  history, 
that  be  was  a  roan  "oris  probt.  ammo  inverecundo." 
Lenaus,  the  frcedman  of  Pompev,  avenged  hia  master, 
by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  his  enemy  (Suetonius, 
dt  Illustr.  Gramm.,  15),  in  a  work  which  ahould  rath- 
er bo  regarded  as  a  frantic  satire  than  an  historical 
document.  Of  the  injustice  which  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  the  historian,  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge 
from  whsl  he  says  of  him  ss  an  author.  He  calls  him, 
as  we  farther  learn  from  Suetonius,  "Nebulonem  vita 
scrxptisque  monstrosum;  prcUerea  priscorum  Catoms- 
que  inerudilisttmum  furem."  The  life  of  Sallust,  by 
Ascomus  Fedisnus,  which  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
as  s  corrective  or  palliative  of  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has  unfortunately 
perished ;  and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
is  a  professed  rhetorical  declamation  against  the  char- 
acter of  Sallust,  which  was  given  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  sftcr  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  assigned  by 
critics  to  a  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  called 
Porcius  Latro.  The  calumnies  invented  or  exaggera- 
ted by  Leneus,  and  propagated  in  the  scholastic  I 
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of  Porcius  Latro.  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clerc.  pro- 
fessor of  Hebrew  at  Amsterdam,  and  by  Professor 
Meianer,  of  Prague,  in  their  respective  accounta  of  the 
life  of  Sallust.  His  character  has  received  more  jus- 
tice from  the  prefatory  memoir  and  notes  of  De  Broa- 
■es,  his  French  translator,  and  from  the  researches  of 
Vieland  in  Germany. — From  what  ia  known  of  Fabi- 
tis  Pictor  and  his  immediate  successors,  it  muat  be  ap- 
parent that  the  art  of  historic  composition  at  Rome 
was  in  the  lowest  stale,  and  that  Salluat  bad  no  model 
'to  imitate  among  the  writers  of  his  own  country.  He 
therefore  naturally  recurred  to  the  productions  of  the  I 
Greek  historiana.  The  native  exuberance  and  loqua- 
cious familiarity  of  Herodotus  were  not  adapted  to 
his  taste  ;  and  simplicity,  auch  aa  that  of  Xenophon, 
U,  of  all  things,  the  most  difficult  to  attain  ;  he  there- 
fore chiefly  emulated  Thucydides,  and  attempted  to 
transplant  into  his  own  language  the  vigour  and  con- 
ciseness of  the  Greek  historian  ;  but  the  strict  imita- 
tion with  which  he  followed  htm  haa  gone  far  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  his  own  original  genius — The  first  work 
of  Sallust  was  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  ex- 
ists, however,  some  doubt  aa  to  the  precise  period  of 
its  composition.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out  of  office 
aa  tnbnne  of  the  commons,  that  is,  A  U  C  703.  And 
the  composition  of  the  Jugvrthinc  War,  as  well  as  of 
his  general  history,  is  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  his  appointment  to  the  prxtorship  of  Nu- 
midia. But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were  all 
written  during  the  space  which  intervened  between 
his  return  from  Numidia  in  709,  and  his  death,  which 
happened  in  718,  four  years  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Acttum.  It  is  maintained  by  the  supporters  of  this 
last  idea,  that  he  waa  too  much  engaged  in  politi- 
cal tumults  previous  to  his  administration  of  Nu- 
midia to  have  leisure  for  so  important  compositions; 
that,  in  the  introduction  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  he 
talks  of  himself  as  withdrawn  from  public  affairs, 
and  refutes  accusationa  of  his  voluptuous  life,  which 
were  Only  applicable  to  this  period  ;  and  that,  while 
instituting  the  comparison  between  Caesar  and  Cato. 
he  speaks  of  the  existence  and  competition  of  these 
celebrated  opponents  as  things  that  had  passed  over. 
— '*  Sed  mca  memoria,  ingenti  virtute.  dtversts  mor- 
tints,  fuere  tin"  duo,  Marcus  Cato  et  Caius  Casar" 
On  this  passage,  too,  Gibbon,  in  particular,  argues, 
that  such  a  flatterer  and  party  tool  as  Salluat  would 
not,  during  the  life  of  Cesar,  have  put  Cato  so  much 
on  a  level  with  him  in  the  comparison  De  Brasses 
argues  with  Le  Clerc  in  thinking  that  the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline  at  least  must  have  been  written  immediately 
after  703 ;  as  he  would  not,  after  hia  marriage  with 
Tercntia,  have  commemorated  the  disgrace  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  it  aeema,  was  the  vestal  virgin  whose  in- 
trigue with  Catiline  is  recorded  by  Sallust.  But, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  as  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Jugurthino  War  was  written 
subsequently  to  the  author's  residence  in  Numidia, 
which  evidently  suggested  to  him  this  theme,  and  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  collecting  the  information 
necessary  for  completing  his  work. — The  subjects 
chosen  by  Ssllust  form  two  of  the  most  important  and 
prominent  topics  in  the  history  of  Home.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  he  describes  were  painful,  but  they 
were  interesting.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations, 
and  civil  wars,  they  chicflv  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furious  struggles 
between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  open  corruption 
in  the  senate,  venality  in  the  courta  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provinces.  This  state  of  things,  so  for- 
cibly painted  by  Sallust,  produced  the  conspiracy,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  Catiline.  But  it 
was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the  temper  of 
8ylla's  soldiers,  and  the  ahaence  of  Pompey  with  hia 
army,  which  gave  a  possibility,  and  even  a  prospect, 


of  success  to  a  plot  which  affected  the  vital 

of  the  commonwealth;  and  which,  although  arretted 
in  its  commencement,  was  one  of  those  violent  ehock* 
which  hasten  the  fall  of  a  state  — The  History  of  the 
Jugurthtnc  War,  if  not  so  imposing  or  menacing  to 
the  vital  interests  or  immediate  safety  of  Rome,  exhib- 
its a  more  extensive  field  of  action,  and  a  greater  the- 
atre of  war.  No  prince,  except  Mithradates,  gate  so 
much  employment  to  the  arms  of  l be  Romans  la 
the  courae  of  no  war  in  which  they  had  ever  been  en- 
gaged, not  even  the  second  Carthaginian  war,  wen 
the  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none  wtre  they 
more  elated  with  ultimate  success.  Nothmg  car.  bt 
more  mteresting  than  the  accounts  of  the  vicissitudes 
of  this  contest.     The  endleaa  resources  and  keir- 


brcadth  escapes  of  Jugurtha ;  his  levity  ; 
faithless  disposition,  contrasted  with  the 
and  prudence  of  the  Roman  commander  M< 
described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid  and  | 
— Sallust  hsd  attained  the  age  of  twenty- two 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness  of  the  whole  proceedings.  He  hsd,  there- 
fore,  sufficient  opportunity  of  recording  with  aers- 
racy  and  troth  the  progress  and  termination  of  tbeeoa- 
apiracy.  Sallust  has  certainly  acquired  the  praise  of 
a  veracious  historian,  and  we  do  not  know  that  hekw 
been  delected  in  falsifying  any  fact  within  tbe 
of  his  knowledge.  Indeed,  there  are 
compositions  of  which  the  truth  can  be  | 
e  vidence  as  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  firn 
detailed  in  the  orations  of  Cicero,  though  differs;  ■ 
some  minute  particulars,  coincide  in  everything  of  a* 
portsnce,  and  highly  contribute  to  illustrate  ami  »errf» 
the  work  of  our  historian.  But  Sallust  lived  tosaear 
the  period  of  which  be  treated,  and  waa  loo  mucfl en- 
gaged in  the  political  tumults  of  the  daj,  lo  it* » 
Faithful  account,  unbiased  by  animosity  or  predlet- 
tion  ;  he  could  not  have  raised  himself  sbove  all  hop, 
and  fears,  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could  not,  a 
all  their  extent,  have  fulfilled  the  duties  of  an  irnparuil 
writer.  A  contemporary  historian  of  such  wrbabat 
timea  would  be  apt  to  exaggerate  through  aduiatwa. 
or  conceal  through  fear;  to  inatil  the  precept*,  sctal 
the  philosopher,  but  the  partisan  ;  and  coioor  bxtt 
into  harmony  with  his  own  system  of  palnotma  at 
friendship.  An  obsequious  follower  of  Ooeer.  at 
haa  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in  varonoaf 
over  the  views  of  his  patron  ;  yet  it  is  herd  to  a> 
lievc  that  Ca?sar  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  coasjw 
acy  of  Catiline,  or  that  a  person  of  his  pruorstt 
should  have  leagued  with  such  rash  associates,  at 
followed  so  desperate  an  adventurer.  But  tbe  nW 
objection  urged  againat  hia  impartiality  is  the  fee- 
ble and  apparently  reluctant  commendation  be  be- 
stowed on  Cicero,  who  is  now  acknowledge*  to  bm 
been  the  principal  actor  in  detecting  and  rrosnv 
ting  the  conspiracy.  Though  fond  of  displaying  b> 
talenta  in  drawing  characters,  he  exercises  none  oi  * 
on  Cicero,  whom  he  merely  terms  "  homo  tgrtgw* 
optumus  consul,"  which  was  but  cold  applause  fores* 
who  had  saved  the  commonwealth.  It  is  true,  that,  ■ 
the  carlv  part  of  the  history,  praise,  thoogh  spanffh 
bestowed,  is  not  absolutely  withheld,  the  elects 
of  Cicero  to  the  consulship  is  fairly  attnboted  to  tee 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  eipecf . 
which  overcame  the  disadvantagea  of  obscore  but* 
The  mode  adopted  of  gaining  over  one  of  the  ereom- 
pliccs.  and  for  fixing  his  own  wavenng  and  dissffec« 
colleague,  the  dexterity  manifested  in  seixing  the  A> 
lobrogian  deputies  with  the  letters,  and  the  irfsss* 
ble  effect  produced  by  confronting  them  with  the  con 
spirators,  are  attnboted  exclusively  to  Cicero.  M  *• 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  that  the  histonan 
holds  from  him  his  doe  share  of  applause,  and  cootnvw 
to  eclipse  him  by  always  interposing  tbe  character  ot 
Cato,  though  it  could  not  be  unknown  to  any 
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-♦f  those  transaction*  that  Calo  himself  and  other  sen- 
ators publicly  hailed  the  consul  aa  the  father  of  hia 
country ;  and  that  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  god* 
wis  decreed  in  his  name,  for  having  preserved  the 
city  from  conflagration,  and  iho  nlizena  from  massa- 
cre. This  omission,  which  may  have  originated  part- 
ly in  enmity,  and  partly  in  disgust  at  the  ill-disguised 
vanity  of  the  consul,  haa  in  all  times  been  regarded  as 
the  chief  defect,  and  even  stain,  in  the  history  of  the 
Catilmartan  Conspiracy.— Although  not  an  eyewitness 
of  the  war  w.th  Jugurtha,  Sallusi's  situation  aa  pnetor 
of  Nuinidia,  which  suggested  the  composition,  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
mation. He  examined  into  the  different  accounts, 
written  as  well  aa  traditionary,  concerning  the  history 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  documents  preserved  in  tbe 
archives  of  King  lliempsal,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  for  his  own  use,  and  which  proved  peculiar- 
ly  serviceable  in  the  detailed  account  which  he  has 
given  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.  In  this  history  he 
has  been  accused  of  showing  an  undue  partiality  to- 
wards the  character  of  Marius  ;  and  of  giving,  for  the 
sake  of  hia  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
ma/sacre  at  Vacca.  But  he  appears  to  do  even  more 
than  ample  justice  to  Melellus,  since  he  represents  the 
war  as  almost  finished  by  him  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Marius,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded — Sallusl  evidently  regarded  a  fine  style  as  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  an  historical  work.  The  style 
on  which  he  took  so  much  pains  was  carefully  formed 
on  that  of  Thucydides,  whose  manner  of  writing  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  original,  and,  till  the  time  of  Sal- 
lust,  peculiar  to  himself  The  Roman  has  wonderfully 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of 
the  Creek  historian,  and  infusing  into  his  composition 
something  of  that  dignified  austerity  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  his  great  model  ;  but  when  we  say  that 
Sallust  has  imitated  the  conciseness  of  Thucydides, 
we  mean  the  rapid  and  compressed  manner  in  which 
his  narrative  is  conducted ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rather  than  of  language.  For  Thucydides,  although 
he  brings  forward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  discards 
what  is  collateral,  yet  frequently  cmploya  long  and  in- 
volved periods.  Sallust,  on  the  other  hand,  is  abrupt 
•nd  sententious,  and  is  generally  considered  as  having 
carried  this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vicious  excess.  The 
use  of  copulatives,  either  for  the  purposes  of  connect- 
ing his  sentences  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  claus- 
es of  the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  measure  reject- 
ed. This  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  total 
want  of  that  flow  and  variety  which  is  the  principal 
chann  of  the  historic  period.  Seneca  accordingly 
{Ejntt-,  114)  talks  of  the  "  Amputaitt  itnlcntia,  et 
verb*  ante  trpeciatum  ctulenha."  which  the  practice 
of  Sallusl  had  succeeded  in  rendering  fashionable.  It 
was,  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thucydides  that 
Sallusl  introduced  into  his  history  a  number  of  words 
almost  considered  as  obsolete,  and  which  were  select- 
ed from  the  works  of  the  older  authors  of  Rome,  par- 
ticularly Cato  the  censor.  It  is  on  this  point  he  has 
been  chiefly  attacked  by  Pollio,  in  his  letters  to  Fian- 
cee. He  has  also  been  taxed  with  the  opposite  vice, 
of  coining  new  words,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms  ; 
but  the  severity  of  judgment  which  led  him  to  imitate 
the  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  re- 
ject those  sparkling  ornaments  of  composition  which 
were  beginning  to  infect  the  Roman  taste,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetorical 
schools  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  inter- 
course with  Asia.  On  the  whole,  in  the  style  of  Sal- 
lust. there  is  too  much  appearance  of  study,  and  a  want 
rf  that  graceful  ease,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of 
art,  but  in  which  art  is  nowhere  discovered. — Of  all 
tbe  departments  of  history,  the  delineation  of  character 
it  tbe  most  trying  to  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  the 
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writer,  more  especially  when  he  haa  been  contempo- 
rary with  the  individuals  he  portrays,  and  in  some  de- 
gree engaged  in  the  transactions  he  records.    Five  or 
six  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  master  pieces.    He  has  aeized  the 
delicate  shades,  as  well  as  the  prominent  features,  and 
thrown  over  them  the  most  lively  and  appropriate  col- 
ouring.   Those  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  his  tra- 
gic histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  us  for  the 
incidents  which  follow.    The  portrait  drawn  of  Cat- 
iline conveys  a  lively  notion  of  his  mind  and  person, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Calo  and  Ca-sar  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy.    Of  both  these  famed  opponents  we 
are  presented  with  favourable  likenesses.    Their  de- 
fects are  thrown  into  the  shade  ;  and  the  bright  qual- 
ities of  each  different  species  by  which  they  wer* 
distinguished,  sre  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  various  qualities  by  which  men  arrive  at  em- 
inence.   The  introductory  sketch  of  the  genius  and 
manners  of  Jugurtha  ia  no  less  able  and  apiriicd  than 
tbe  character  of  Catiline.    The  portraits  of  the  other 
principal  characters  who  figured  in  the  Jugurthitie 
war  arc  also  well  brought  out.    That  of  Marius,  in 
particular,  is  happily  touched.    His  insatiable  ambition 
is  artfully  disguised  under  the  mask  of  patriotism  ;  his 
cupidity  and  avarice  are  concealed  under  that  of  mar- 
tial simplicity  and  hardihood  ;  but,  though  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre- 
tensions, the  character  of  Marius  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.    We  see  the 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  savage  whose  in- 
nate cruelty  of  soul  was  first  about  to  burst  forth  for  tbe 
destruction  of  his  countrymen.    In  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  Sylla,  the  memorable  rival  of  Marius.  the  his- 
torian represents  him  also  such  as  be  appeared  at  thai 
period,  not  such  as  he  afterward  proved  himself  to  be. 
VVc  behold  him  with  pleasure  as  an  accomplished  and 
subtle  commander,  eloquent  in  speech  and  versatile  in 
resources;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  ihe  cold-blooded 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper. — History,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  was  confined  to  narrative  ;  the  reader  being 
left  to  form  his  own  reflections  on  the  deeds  or  events 
recorded.     The  historic  art,  however,  conveys  not 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  these  actions  be  connect- 
ed with  their  causes — the  political  springs  or  private 
passions  in  which  they  ongiualed.    It  is  the  business, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  the  politician  in  explaining  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  transactions  he  relates.    These  transacliona 
the  author  must  receive  from  authentic  monuments 
or  records,  hut  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  must 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.    The  reflections 
with  which  Sallust  introduces  his  narrative,  and  those 
he  draws  from  it,  are  so  just  and  numerous,  that  he 
has  by  some  been  considered  the  father  of  philosophic 
history.    It  must  always,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  ihe  proper  subject  of  history  is  the  dctsil  of  na- 
tional transactions  ;  that  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  narrative  is  episodical,  and  therefore  improper, 
if  it  be  too  long,  and  do  not  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
subject.     Now  some  of  the  political  and  moral  di- 
gressions of  Sallust  are  neither  very  immediately  con- 
nected with  his  subject  nor  very  obviously  suggested 
by  the  narration.    The  discursive  nature  and  inordi- 
nate length  of  the  introduction  to  his  histories  have 
been  strongly  objected  to.    The  first  four  sections  of 
Cstiline's  Conspiracy  have  indeed  little  relation  to  tbe 
topic.    They  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
other  history,  and  much  better  to  a  moral  or  philosoph- 
ic treatise.    In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  des- 
canting on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  all  such  adventitious  possessions,  are  borrowed 
from  the  second  oration  of  Isocratcs.    Perhapa  tha 
eight  following  sections  are  aUo  disproportioned  to  the 
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length  of  the  history  ;  but  the  preliminary  eaaay  they 
contain  on  the  degradation  of  Roman  manners  and 
decline  of  virtue,  is  not  an  unsuitable  introduction  to 
the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  this  corruption  of  morals 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  it  a  chance 
of  success.  The  preface  to  the  Jugurthine  War 
has  much  less  relation  to  the  subject  which  it  is 
intended  to  introduce.  The  author  discourses  at 
large  on  his  favourite  topic,  the  superiority  of  men- 
tal endowments  over  corporeal  advantages,  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  genius.  He  contrasts  a  life  of 
listless  indolence  with  one  of  honourable  activity  ; 
and  finally  descants  on  the  task  of  the  historisn  as  a 
suitable  for  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 

He  >  ides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine 
War.  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  from 
which  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sallust  must  be 
chiefly  formed,  be  was  the  author  of  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  the  republic,  in  five  books,  entitled 
Hutoria  rrmm  in  Repubitca  Romana  Gtttarum 
This  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  the  genius  of  Sal- 
lust,  having  been  the  last  be  composed,  and  is  inscribed 
to  Lncullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  commander  of 
that  name.  It  included,  properly  speaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  years,  extending  from  the  resignation 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Sylla  till  the  promulgation  of 
the  Manilian  Law,  by  which  Pontpey  was  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  relinquished; 
and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  East,  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Milhrsda- 
tes.  This  period,  though  short,  comprehends  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which  appear 
in  the  Roman  annals  During  this  interval,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  republic  was  attacked  in  the 
East  bv  the  most  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the 
monarchs  with  whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  the 
We  it  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  of  its  own  generals  ; 
and  n  the  bosom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  slaves. 
The  work  was  also  introduced  by  two  discourses,  the 
one  presenting  a  picture  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to 
the  commencment  of  the  civil  wars ;  the  other  con- 
taining a  general  view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and 
the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  loss 
of  this  valuable  production  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  the  accounts  of  Roman  history  which  have  been 
written  are  defective  during  the  interesting  period  it 
comprehended.  Nearly  seven  hundred  fragments  be- 
longing to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scholiasts  and 
grammarians,  by  Dc  Brasses,  the  French  translator  of 
Sallust ;  but  they  are  so  short  and  unconnected  that 
Ibey  merely  serve  as  landmarks,  from  which  We  may 
conjecture  what  subjects  were  treated  of  and  what 
cvenu  recorded.  The  only  parts  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  degree  entire,  are  four 
orations  and  two  letters.  The  first  is  an  oration  pro- 
nounced against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent  M.  .£milius 
Lepidus,  who,  as  is  well  known,  being  desirous,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year,  to  bo  appointed  a  second  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  was  preparatory  to  these  designs,  was. 
delivered  after  Sylla  had  abdicated  the  dictatorship, 
but  was  still  supposed  to  retain  great  influence  at 
Rome.  He  ia  accordingly  treated  as  being  still  the 
tyrant  of  the  atate ;  and  the  people  arc  exhorted  to 
throw  oft*  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
speaker  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  oration  is  that  of  Lociua  Philippus,  which  is 
■o  invective  against  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
idus, and  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  from  the 
apathy  with  which  they  beheld  proceedings  that  were 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  third  harangue  waa  delivered  by  the 
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tribune  Licinitw.  It  was  an 
to  depress  the  patrician  and  raise  the  mburatjaa 
er ;  for  which  purpose  he  alternately  flatters  lac  peo- 
ple and  reviles  the  senate.  The  oration  of  Manes 
Cotta  is  unquestionably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  a  te 
the  people,  during  the  period  ot  hit  consul^,  murta 
to  calm  their  minds  and  allay  their  reseuioMoi  si  las 
bad  success  of  public  affairs;  which,  vnihooi  aw 
blame  on  hta  part,  had  lately,  in  many  respects,  beta 
conducted  to  an  tin  prosperous  issue.  Of  the  t»»  let- 
ters which  are  extant,  the  one  is  from  Porapsy  to  tat 
senate,  complaining  iu  very  strong  term*  of  the  <irb- 


cieney  in  the  supplies  for  the  army  sibicb  he  com- 
manded in  Spam  »pamsl  Scrtnnus  ;  the  oiber  it  »tp- 
fx>sed  to  be  addressed  from  Mtihradales  to  Anacs*. 
king  of  Parthia,  and  lo  be  written  when  the  alfatrtof 

the  former  monarch  were  proceeding  er 
It  exhorts  him,  nevertheless,  with  great  eli 
power  of  argument,  to  join  him  in  an  alUaoet  i 
the  Romana  :  for  this  purpose,  tt  places  in  a  strong 

point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy  and  ambaiovi 
desire  of  universal  empire  :  all  wtocb  could  not.  »itfr 
out  this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  h»>* 
been  so  well  urged  by  a  national  historian  It  con- 
cludes with  showing  the  extreme  danger  which  tbt 
Parthians  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the  Ro- 
mans, should  tbey  succeed  in  finally  subjogsiiDg  foe- 
tus and  Armenia.  The  only  other  fragment  of  aw 
length,  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  entertammfrf 
given  to  Metellua  on  his  return,  after  a  year's  atom* 
from  his  government  of  Farther  Spain.  It  *n*«*. 
from  several  other  fragments,  that  Sal  lost  had  rntis- 
doced,  on  occasion  of  the  Mithradatie  war,  a  geognp^ 
ical  account  of  the  shores  and  countries  borderntf  as 
the  Euxme,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  enters  wl»  i 
topographic*!  dc^ription  of  Africa  in  his  history  of  th« 
Jugurthine  War.  This  part  of  his  work  has  beeimvci 
applauded  by  ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  hne> 
ness,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  as  the  highest  w- 
thontv,  bv  Strabo,  Pornponius  MHa,  and  other  geopa- 
pliers.  He*idea  his  historical  works,  there  exnt  is* 
political  discourses,  concerning  the  administration  af 
the.  government,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Julias  (.'*•*> 
which  have  generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  greurJv 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.  The  bed  edi- 
tions of  Nalliist  are,  that  of  Corttus,  hrpt .  174*  4a»; 
that  of  Havercamp,  Amtt.,  174*,  4to,  S  vols  ;  that  of 
Burnouf,  Paris.  1811,  8vo;  that  of  fierlach,  Bui, 
1929,  trqq  ,  3  vola.  4 to  ;  and  that  of  Frotscber,  AVt»-» 
1813-30,  2  vola.  8vo.  (  Dnnlop'g  Roma*  L&nx", 
vol.  2,  p.  143,  teqq) 

Salmacis,  a  fountain  near  Halfcamasaos  ia  Cam. 
which  waa  fabled  to  render  effeminate  all  who  dual 
ol  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  Hcrmapbrodiio«,  st» 
cording  to  the  poets,  underwent  his  strange  mtbmm- 
phosis.  The  fountain  waa  situate  at  the  foot  of  • 
rock,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  rock  was  a  very  *uw| 
castle,  which  a  Persian  gnrrison  long  held  aga  ** 
Alexander.    {Arrtan,  Erp.  Al.,  1.  24) 

S  a  La  a  nt  t  c  a,  a  city  of  Hispania,  in  the  n*rtbei«ten 
angle  of  Lusitania.  It  is  very  probably  the  same  »«■ 
the  Elmantica  of  Polybius  (3.  14)  and  the  HeraiawJica 
of  Livy  (21,  5).  which  Hannibal  took  in  his  ejpe«l i'w" 
against  the  Vaccn>i.  It  ia  now  Sohmama. 
nert,  vol.  1,  p.  348.)  »?•  .V  . 

Sai.*o!*«,  a  city  of  Eh*,  of  great  sntiqorty,  wfi* 
west  of  Olmypia.  Ft  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Solmoncus.    {Apottod  ,  1,  9.  7  —  Strabo,  3»  ) 

Salmon  ens,  a  king  of  Elia,  son  of  Ab>k*  «« 
Enarete,  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  he  !»« 
Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  cslled  a  god.  and  to  rece  " 
divine  honours  from  his  subjects  ;  and.  therefor*.  * 
imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  orsr 
a  brazen  bridge,  and  darted  burning  torches  oa  *«*7 
side,  as  if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  »mp>et»  pro 
voked  Jupiter.    Salrnoncu*  was  struck  with  »  "WD" 
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detbolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near  him 
brother  Sisyphus  —  Consult,  m  explanation  of  this  le- 
gend, the  article  Eliciua,  p.  467,  col.  I,  near  the  end. 
(Horn,  CM.,  11.  236  —  Apollvd,  1.  9  —//vein  ,  fab  . 
§0  —  Vtrg  ,  JSn„  6.  5,  86  ) 

Salhtdusos  (2oVwd»?ff»»f ).  or,  as  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Latin  writers  give  the  name,  Halmydessos  ( '  A  /.  ■ 
fi^rjomx ),  •  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  EuX- 
me,  below  the  promontory  of  Thynias.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coeat  from 
the  Thynwn  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bospo- 
rus. And  it  wss  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  particu- 
lar that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its  earlier  name  of 
Axxno*.  or  "  inhospitable."  The  shore  was  rendered 
dangeroua  by  shallow*  and  marshes ;  and  when  any 
reescls,  either  through  want  of  skill  or  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  became  entangled  among  these,  the  Thra- 
cian  inhabitants  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  slave*  In 
•heir  eagerness  to  obtsin  the  booty,  quarrels  often 
arose  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  hence 
came  eventually  the  singular  custom  of  marking  out 
with  stones,  as  so  msny  limits  within  which 
to  plunder.  (Xen,  Anab.,  7,  8  )  Strabo 
the  A st*  as  the  inhabitants  of  this  region, 
whose  territory  reached  to  the  north  sS  far  as  A pol Io- 
nia. The  Thyni,  no  doubt,  are  included  under  this 
■ame     The  republic  of  Byzantium  put  an  end  to  thia 

rm  of  plunder. — The  modern  Mtdjek  answers  to 
ancient  city  of  Salmydessus.  (Mela,  2,  2. — 
ft*.,  4,  It.— HM.  Sic,  14,  38  —Mannert,  Geogr, 
sol.  7,  p.  149  ) 

Satdw,  now  SaltmA,  the  principal  harbour  of  Dal- 
inetia,  and  always  considered  as  an  important  post  by 
•be  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  that  country.  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (8,  22),  which  is  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous inscriptions.'  (Gruter.,  TAes.,32,  12.)  The  name 
w  sometimes  written  Sslona  snd  Salona.  (Cas  ,  H. 
O.,  3,  9.—Hitt.  B.  Alex  ,  43.)  It  wss  not  the  ns- 
•ive  place  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  aa  ia  commonly 
•apposed.  That  monarch  wss  bom  at  Diodes,  in  its 
vicinity  ;  and  to  this  quarter  he  retired  after  he  bad 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  he  built  a  splen- 
did palace,  the  rums  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
Sfalatro,  about  three  miles  from  Salon*.  ( Wessel- 
mf,*d.  Itin.  Anion  ,  p  270  —  Adam's  Antiquities  of 
Spalatro  — Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol  I.  p.  36  ) 
'  Sai.vianus,  s  native  of  Colonia  Agrippina  (Co- 
logne), one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  led  a  religious  life  at  Masailia  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  5th  century,  and  died  in  that  city.  Salvian 
was  the  snthor  of  several  worka  on  devotional  sub- 

Cts,  of  which  there  arc  yet  extant  a  treatise  '*  on 
Providence  of  God"  (De  guhemattonc  Dei,  Stc), 
m  eight  books ;  another  in  four  books,  written 
«•  Agsinst  avarice,  especially  in  priests  and  clerical 
persons;"  and  nine  pastoral  letters  His  works,  as 
far  as  they  remain,  were  collected  and  printed  to- 
gether, in  two  volumes  8vo.  by  Baluxins,  Pari;  1663. 

Sattas,  a  people  of  Gaul,  extending  from  the 
Rhone,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Druentia  or 
Durance,  almost  to  the  Alps.  They  were  powerful 
opponents  to  the  Greeks  of  Maasilia.    (Lie.,  5,  34.) 

Samaba,  a  river  of  Gsul,  now  cslled  the  Somme. 
The  name  of  this  stream  in  intermediate  geography 
was  Sumina  or  Sumena,  corrupted  into  Sonwna  ; 
whence  the  modern  appellation.  (Vid  Samarobriva.) 

8am aiT a,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine,  famous 
fn  sacred  history.  The  district  of  Samaria  lay  to  the 
north  of  Judea.  The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
was  as  follows  :  In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  a  division 
was  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  diatinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Judah, 
consisted  of  such  aa  adhered  to  Rehoboam  and  the 
•f  David,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 


eient  name  of  Israelites  nnder  Jeroboam.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  alate  of  tbeae  latter  waa  Samaria,  which 
waa  also  the  name  of  their  country.  The  Samarium 
and  the  people  of  Judca  were  lasting  and  bitter  ene- 
mies. The  former  deviated  in  several  respects  front 
the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law,  though  afterward  the) 
religion  of  the  two  nations  became  more  closely  as* 
similsted  ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  Samar- 
itans obtained  leave  of  that  conqueror  to  build  a  tern* 
pie  on  Mount  Genzim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  prac- 
tised the  forms  of  worship.  Among  the  people 
of  Judesa,  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree.  The 
city  of  Samaria  was  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and 
waa  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Ornri  Ha 
founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
raxed  to  the  ground  by  Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  He- 
rod, who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Gabinius,  pro- 
consul of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  (1  Kings,  16,  24.  —  Ibid,  17,  6 — • 
Ibid.,  22,  52  —2  Kingt,  17,  6  —  Jertm  ,  23,  13— » 
Jos.,  Ant,  8,  7.  —  Id.  ibid.,  13,  16  —  Id,  ibid.,  15, 
II  — Bell.  Jud,  1,6  ) 

Sam  a  rob  it  iv  a,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amient,  the 
cspital  of  the  Ambiani.  Its  name  appears  to  mean 
"  the  city  on  the  Samara,'1  aince  it  lay  on  this  river,' 
and  since  the  termination  brtva  in  Celtic  is  thought  to 
have  had,  among  its  other  meanings,  that  of  "city"  or 
"place."  (Vid  Meeembris.)  Some,  less  correctly, 
mske  it  signify  "the  bridge"  or  "  psssage  of  the  Sa- 
mara." as,  for  example,  Lcmaire,  in  his  Geographical 
Index  to  Cesar.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  15,  27.— C«*.,  B. 
G  ,  6.  24;  46.  51.) 

Same,  the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Cephallcnia  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  waa 
the  most  ancient  and  considerable  (CM.,  2.  249.)  It 
was  maintained  by  Apoltodoros,  that  the  poet  used  the 
word  Samos  to  designate  the  island,  and  Same  the 
town.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  another  passage 
(Od ,  14,  122),  the  latter  name  is  applied  to  the  island. 
(Strabo,  453.)  When  Ccphallenia  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  Ssme,  with  other  towns,  gave  hostages  ;  but 
hsving  afterward  revolted,  it  sustained  a  vigorous  siege 
for  four  months.  At  length  the  citsdel  Cyatis  being 
taken,  the  inhabitants  retired  into  their  larger  fortress ; 
but  surrendered  the  following  day,  when  they  were  all 
reduced  to  slavery.  (Lin  ,  38.  28,  seqq.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  some  vestiges  of  this  town  remained  in  hia 
day  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  islsnd.  (Strabo,  455  ) 
This  spot  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  is  also  that  of 
the  bay  at  the  extremity  nf  which  it  is  situated.  It  ex- 
hibits still  very  extensive  walls  snd  exesvations  among1 
its  ruins,  which  have  afforded  various  specimens  of  an- 
cient ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  fragments  of  stat- 
ues. (Holland's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  &5.—Dodtetll, 
vol.  1,  p.  76. — Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  52.) 

Samnites,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  wet 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and  Frentani ;  tor 
the  west  it  bordered  on  the  extremity  nf  Latium  and' 
on  Campania,  being  separated  from  the  latter  province 

Sthe  Vultnrnus,  Mons  Callicula,  and  the  chain  of 
»unt  Tifata.  To  the  south  a  prolongation  of  the 
same  ridge  divided  the  Samnites  from  the  Picentini 
and  Ducani.  To  the  east  they  were  contiguous  to 
Apulia,  from  the  river  Tifcmus  to  the  source  of  the 
Aufidns.  It  is  usual  with  gcogrsphers  to  regard  lh« 
ancient  Samnites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  tbe  Car- 
aceni,  Pentri.  and  Hirpini  ;  to  which  others  have  added? 
the  Csudini  and  Frentani ;  but  the  former  classifica- 
tion seems  to  rest  on  better  authority. — Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  among  tbe  wntora  of 
antiquity  respecting  the  origin  of  other  Italian  tribes, 
they  teem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  the  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  Sabmes.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  artt- 
)   The  Samnites,  like  the  Romsns,  were  an* 
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smbitioas  and  rising  ntlion,  rendered  confident  by  their 
successes  over  ihe  Tuscans  and  the  Oscane  of  Cam- 
pania ;  and  formidable  not  only  from  their  own  re- 
quires, but  also  from  the  ties  of  consanguinity  which 
connected  them  with  the  Freniani,  Veatini,  Peligni,  and 
other  hardy  tribea  of  Central  Italy.  The  rich  and  fer-  I 
tile  territory  of  Campania  was  then  the  nominal  object 
of  the  contest  which  ensued,  but  in  reality  they  fought 
for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
world  ;  which  was  at  stake  bo  long  as  the  issue  of  the 
war  was  doubtful.  Livy  seems  to  have  formed  a  juat 
idea  of  ibe  importance  of  that  struggle,  and  the  fierce 
obstinacy  with  which  it  waa  carried  on,  when  be  pauses 
in  the  midst  of  his  narrative,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
unwearied  constancy  with  which  the  Saninitea,  though 
to  often  defeated,  renewed  their  efforts,  if  not  for  em- 
pire, at  least  fur  freedom  snd  independence  (10,  32). 
But  when  that  historian  recounts  an  endless  succession 
of  reverses  sustained  by  this  nation,  attended  with 
losses  which  muat  have  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
population,  it  ia  impossible  to  avoid  suspecting  him  of 
considerable  exaggeration  and  repetition  ;  especially 
as  several  camps igns  are  mentioned  without  a  single 
distinct  fact  or  topographical  mark  to  give  reality  and 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  narrative.  Nor  ia  Livy 
always  careful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  not  un- 
frequently  threatened  Rome  on  the  part  of  these  for 
rmdable  adversaries.  It  ia  true  that  he  relates  with 
great  beauty  and  force  of  description  the  disaster 
which  befell  the  Roman  arms  at  the  denies  of  Caudi- 
nm  ;  but  haa  he  been  equally  explicit  in  laying  before 
his  readers  the  consequences  of  that  event,  which  not 
only  opened  to  the  victorious  Samnilea  the  gates  of 
several  Volscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
Latium  to  be  ravaged  by  their  troops,  aud  brought 
(hem  nearly  to  the  gales  of  Rome!  (JJv  ,  9,  12.— 
Compare  Strabo,  232,  249.)  In  fact,  though  often  at- 
tacked in  their  own  territory,  we  as  often  find  the 
Samnite  legiona  opposed  to  their  inveterate  foea  in 
Apulia,  in  the  territories  of  the  Voteci  and  Hernici, 
and  even  in  those  of  the  IJmbriana  and  Etruscans 
(Lip.,  10  )  Admirably  trained  and  disciplined,  they 
executed  the  orders  of  their  commanders  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  promptitude  ;  and  auch  waa  the 
warlike  apirit  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  not 
tinfrequently  brought  into  the  field  80.000  foot  and 
6000  horse.  (Strabo,  259.)  A  victory  over  such  a 
foe  might  well  deserve  the  honours  of  a  triumph;  and 
when  the  Romans  had  at  length,  by  repeated  successes, 
established  their  superiority,  they  could  then  justly  lay 
claim  to  the  title  of  the  first  troops  in  the  world.  But 
though  the  Samnitea  were  often  overmatched  and 
finally  crushed  by  the  superior  conduct  and  power 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence still  breathed  strong  in  their  hearts,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Thus, 
when  Pyrrhua  raised  hia  atandard  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  the  Samnite  bands  swelled  his  ranks,  snd 
aeemed  rather  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  that  prince 
than  to  derive  assistance  from  his  army.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  the  occasion  which  presented  itself,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hannibal  in  their  country,  for  shaking  off 
the  Roman  yoke,  but  voluntarily  offered  to  join  him  in 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy.  (Lw ,  23,  42.) 
Rome  had  already  triumphed  over  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Antiochus,  and  waa  regarded  as  mistress  of  the 
world,  when  a  greater  danger  than  any  she  had  before 
encountered  threatened  her  dotniuion  in  Italy,  and 
Shook  the  very  seat  of  her  power.  This  waa  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Social  war.  which  afforded  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Samnite  people  were  not  yet 
conquered,  in  that  bloody  contest  which,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  is  said  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
300,000  fives.  (Veil.  PaXerc ,  2,  15.)  This  people 
formed  the  chief  strength  and  nerve  of  the  coalition : 
auch  was  their  determined  enmity  against  the  Romans, 
1188 


that  they 

join  hia  forces  to  those  of  the  confederates  in  Iuly. 
(Diod.,  Excerpt.,  37.)  Even  though  deserted  by  tear 
allies  and  left  to  their  own  resources,  ihcysuil  con- 
tinued in  arms  till  the  fortune  of  Sylla  and  the  Kotnaia 
prevailed,  and  they  ceaaed  to  exist  ae  a  nation.  It 
was  not  till  he  had  achieved  the  total  destruction  of 
the  laal  Samnite  army,  at  the  very  galea  of  Rome,  that 
Sylla  at  length  felt  assured  of  permanent  success,  wi 
ventured  to  assume  the  title  of  Felix.  Hia  (ear  of  lbs 
Samnite  name,  however,  led  him  farther  to  prnccaie 
that  unhappy  people,  thousands  of  whom  were  butch- 
ered at  his  command,  and  the  rest  proscribed  and  l«s- 
ished.  He  w«s  said,  indeed,  to  have  declared,  last 
Rome  would  enjoy  no  rest  so  long  as  a  number  «t 
Samnites  could  be  collected  together.  (Shaba,  249. 
—Ftvr.,  3,  21—  Veil.  PaUre.  2,  26.— In,  Eptt, 
88  —  Plut.,  Vu.  SyU— Cramer's  Am.  Italy,  voL  X, 
(K  221,  aeqq  ) 

Samnium,  I.  a  region  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  1st 
Samnitea.  (Vid  Samnitea.) — II.  A  city  of  Sanmita. 
It  waa  long  a  matter  of  great  doubt  with  antiquanet 
and  geographers*  whether  we  could  admit  the  exas- 
ence  of  a  city  called  Samnium  in  the  province  ei  tt>« 
aame  name  as  the  evidence  of  thia  fact  rested  only  oa 
an  obscure  passage  of  Floras  (1,  16),  and  the  sua 
more  uncertain  testimony  of  Paulua  Diaconiis.  (Sir. 
Lang.,  2.  20.)  Hut  it  aeemed  to  acquire  edeV'Ota! 
confirmation  from  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  tomb 
of  the  Scipios,  in  winch  the  name  of  Samnium  ocean 
as  that  of  a  town  taken  by  Seipio  Barbalus  ;  nor  at 
farther  evidence  be  required  on  this  poiot.  after  tai 
proofs  adduced  by  Romsnclli  from  old  ecelesuftiti! 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  a  town  named  Saoim*  « 
Samne,  on  the  ait*  now  called  Cerro,  near  tbe  sourer 
of  the  Vulturnua.  (Crattur'a  Auc.  Italy,  vol  If. 
227.) 

SamhomIom  or  Salmons,  aa  we  find  it  written  » 
tbe  Acta  of  tbe  Apostles  (27,  7),  a  promoniorr  sf 
Crete,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the  island  to»i«u 
the  coast.  (Dtonyt.  Perieg.,  109.)  Strabo  ssya  « 
facea  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt ;  but  his  »»«trw» 
that  it  ia  nearly  in  tbe  aame  latitude  with  the  Promos 
lory  of  Suniom  ia  orroneoua  (Strab  ,  474),  sioce,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  Cape  Salomeme,  by  whs* 
name  it  is  now  distinguished,  is  more  than  two  de^mi 
lo  me  east  of  tbe  Attic  headland.  Mannert  hat  «- 
deavoored  to  prove  that  Cape  Stdero  or  Sat  mo,  as  it  a 
sometimes  called,  is  the  Sammoninm  of  the  ancient*; 
but  hia  reasons  are  certainly  not  conclusive.  Tbe  wrj 
fact,  indeed,  of  the  Periplua  allowing  120  stsdii  iron 
the  Dionyaiadea  Insula:  to  the  Sammonian  Promt»i*rr 
is  decisive  against  him ;  as  that  distance  agrees  per- 
fectly with  Cape  Salomone.  whereas  Cape  StJert  n 
only  fifty  stadia  at  most  from  tbose  islands 
mer't  Am.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  371. — . 
vol  8,  p.  706.) 

Sam os,  an  ialand  of  the  iEgean,  lying  off  the 
part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Tra- 
gilian  Promontory.  Tbe  intervening  strati  •»•» 
more  than  seven  stadia  in  the  narrowest  part.  (Strtt , 
637r)  The  first  inhabitants  were  Cariana  and  1*1* 
ges,  whose  king  Anccus,  according  to  the  poet  Asia* 
cited  by  Pauaaniaa,  married  Samia,  daughter  of  tlx 
Meander.  Tbe  first  lonisn  colony  came  into  tke  v\- 
and  from  Epidaurua.  having  been  expelled  from  tW 
latter  quarter  by  tbe  Argivea.  The  leader  of  this  col- 
ony waa  Proclet,  a  descendant  of  Ion.  Under  s»«  aaa 
Leogorae,  the  settlement  was  invaded  by  the  Epoe- 
sians,  under  tbe  pretext  that  l>ogoraa  bad  sided  «  « 
tbe  Carisns  sgsinst  Epbesus.  The  colony  being  * 
pel  led  from  Samoa,  retired  for  s  time  to  Ansa  in  Ca- 
ns, whence  they  again  invaded  tbe  island,  and  fin*lJj 
expelled  the  Ephesiaos  Ssmos  is  early  d»iir*»f*« 
in  the  maritime  annala  of  Greece,  f*om  tbe  oa**! 
ceudancy  it  acquired  in Uts  time  of  PolycisWe.  (rat 
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Polyerates  )  '  After  the  death  of  this  raler,  the  govero- 
ment  was  h«ld  far  some  time  by  Mcandrius,  his  sec- 
retary ;  but  he  «u  expelled  by  the  troops  of  Darius, 
who  placed  on  the  throne  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Po- 

S crates,  on  account  of  some  service  he  had  rendered 
im  in  Egvpt,  when  as  yet  he  was  but  a  private  per- 
son    {Herod  ,3,  140  )    S.rabo  reports,  that  the  yoke 
of  this  new  tyrant  pressed  more  besvily  on  the  Sarni- 
•ns  than  that  of  Polyerates,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  island  became  nearly  deserted  ;  whence  arose  the 
proverb,  *E*i7Ti  IvXoouvtoc  evpvxuptl-   (Strab  ,  638 
— Compare  Heraeltd.,  Pont .,  p.  311.)    From  Herodo- 
tus, however,  we  learn,  that  the  Samians  look  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  furnished  sixty  ships 
to  the  fleet  assembled  at  Lade  ;  but,  by  the  intrigues 
of  iEacet,  son  of  Syloson,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Arislagoras,  and  consequently  favoured  the  Persian 
arms,  the  greater  part  of  their  squadron  deserted  the 
confederacy  m  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  thus  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies  (Herod., 
6,  8.  *eqq.)    On  learning  the  result  of  the  battle,  many 
of  the  Samians  determined  to  quit  the  island  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  that  of  a  tyrant 
imposed  by  them.    They  accordingly  embarked  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  they 
first  occupied  Calacte,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Anaxilas.  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  the  important 
town  and  harbour  of  Zsncle.   i£sces  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Samos,  and,  out  of  consideration  for  his 
services,  the  town  and  its  temples  were  spared  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Samians  secretly  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Delos,  to  urge 
them  to  liberate  Ionia,  they  being  at  that  time  gov- 
erned by  a  tyrant  named  Theomestor.  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king.    (Herod  ,  9,  90.)    In  consequence 
of  this  invitation,  Leotychidas,  the  Spartan  command- 
er, advanced  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
gained  the  important  victory  of  Mycate.    The  Sami- 
ans having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 
gether with  the  other  Ionian  states,  the  Grecian  con- 
federacy, and  with  them  passed  under  the  protection, 
or.  rather,  the  dominion  of  Athens.    The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  island  to  a  democracy,  had  nearly  been  expelled 
by  the  oligarchical  party,  aided  by  Pissuthnes,  sstrsp 
of  Sardis     Being  overpowered,  however,  finally  by 
the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them  by  the 
Athenians  tinder  Pericles,  the  Samiana  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortifications,  give  up  their  ships, 
deliver  hostages,  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  by 
instalments     This  occurred  a  few  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.    (Thucyd  ,  1, 
IIS,  aeqq)    After  this  we  hear  little  of  Samos  till 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  maritime 
war  was  transferred  to  the  Ionian  coast  and  islands 
At  this  time  Samos  became  the  great  point  d'appui  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  stationed  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonics  and  subject  states  ;  and  there 
rs  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  Athena  was  alone  pre- 
served at  this  time  by  means  of  that  island.  We 
learn  from  Polybius  (5,  SS,  11),  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander.  Samos  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Antiochus,  and,  on  his  defeat,  into  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   It  lost  the  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom 
under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A  C  70 —The  tem- 
ple and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  not  a  littlo  to  the 
fame  and  affluence  of  Samos.    Paussniaa  asserts  that 
.  this  edifice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  this,  be  says, 
eras  apparent  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
svss  of  wood,  and  the  work  of  Smilis,  an  artist  con- 
temporary with  Da>dalus.    (Paiuan.,  7,  4  —Cailim., 
Bpigr,ap  Bnttb.Prap  Eea»f.,3,8  —CUm  AUj.f 
Pmtx.,  p  38.)    In  Strabo's  time,  this  temple  was 
adorned  with  a  profuaiou  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  es-  I 
pectally  paintings,  both  in  the  nave  of  the  building  and  [ 


the  several  chapels  adjoining.    The  outside  was  equal- 

ly  decorated  with  beautiful  statues  by  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors.  Besides  this  great  temple,  Herodo- 
tus describes  two  other  works  of  the  Samians  which 
were  most  worthy  of  admiration :  one  was  s  tunnel 
carried  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven 
stadia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  wster  to  the  city 
from  a  distant  fountain.  Another  waa  a  mole,  made 
to  add  security  to  th«  harbour ;  its  depth  was  twenty 
[fathoms,  and  its  length  more  than  two  stadia.  (//«- 
rod.,  3.  00.)— The  circuit  of  this  celebrated  island, 
which  retains  ita  ancient  name,  is  600  stadia,  according 
to  Strabo.  Agathemerus  reckons  630.  Pliny,  how- 
ever. 87  miles,  which  make  upward  of  700  atsdia. 
(PUn.,  6,  31.)  It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, with  the  exception  of  wine,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  expression,  used  by  Menander.  waa 
applied  to  it,  fiptt  xai  bpvtBuv  yuXa.    (Strab.,  637.) 


— The  city  of  Samoa  was  situate  exactly  opposite  the 
Trogihan  Promontory  and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
waa  secure  and  convenient  for  ships,  and  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea  towaids  a  hill  situate  at  some  distance  from 
it.  The  citadel,  built  by  Polyerates,  was  called  Asly- 
pahea.  (Steph.  Byr.,  s.  v. ' karvnuXaia.  —  Creawr'a 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  402,  teq q  )  Dr.  Clarke  haa 
the  following  remarks  concerning  Ihia  island  :  '*  Aa 
we  sailed  to  the  northward  of  the  island  of  Pstmos, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Samoa  so  distinctly  in  view. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  silustion  of  Sa- 
mos and  Patmos  csn  be  accurately  laid  down  io 
D'Anvitle's,  or  any  more  recent  chart ;  for,  keeping 
up  to  windward,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  so  close 
under  Samos,  that  we  had  a  clear  view  both  of  the 
island  and  of  the  town.  This  island,  the  most  con- 
spicuous object,  not  only  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  but  of  all 
the  dEgean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  less  known 
than  any  other;  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  con- 
siderable of  them  all ;  and  so  near  to  the  mainland, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  persons  upon  the  opposite 
coasts  may  hear  each  other  speak.  Its  surprising  ele- 
vation and  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  lower 
islands  of  Fuorm  and  Nicoria  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Archipelago.  According  to  Constantino  Poi- 
phyrogenitus,  any  very  lofty  place  waa  called  Samos. 
The  name  of  Koroouriy  waa  anciently  given  to  that 
terrible  rock  which  forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upon 
its  western  side,  aa  collecting  the  clouds  snd  genera- 
ting thunder  "    ( Travel*,  vol.  6,  p  67,  Land,  cd  ) 

Samosata  (To  Xaftoaara,  but  id  Ammisnus  Mar- 
cetltmis,  14,  8,  SanuuaJa,  -at),  a  city  of  Syria,  too 
capital  of  the  province  of  Com  ma  gene,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  petty  dynasty,  (/iota*.  Mvult.,  18,  4.) 
It  was  not  only  a  strong  city  itself,  hut  had  also  a 
strong  citadel,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  one  of  the 
ordinary  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  western 
bank  of  which  river  Samosata  was  si  lusted.  Samoa- 
ata  was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian  The  modern  name 
is  Svmauaik  or  Seentpaat.  (Abulfrda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
144.— Manturt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6.  pt.  1,  p.  491  ) 

Sahothbacb,  an  island  in  the  .tgean,  off  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  According  to  Pliny  (4.  12),  it  lay  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  was  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  coast  of  Thrace,  snd  sixty-two  from 
Thasos.  The  same  authority  makes  it  thirty-two  milea 
in  circuit.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  consider- 
able celebrity  attaches  to  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
bele  and  her  Corybantes,  which  are  said  by  some  to 
have  originated  there,  and  to  have  been  dissemina- 
ted thence  over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of 
Greece. — It  was  said  that  Dardanus,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Electra,  who  waa  the  imputed  founder  of  Troy, 
had  long  dwelt  iu  Samothrace  before  he  )iassed  over 
into  Asia  .  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  his  new  kingdom  the  myateries  practised  in  the 
island  from  which  he  had  migrated  (Strabo,  331\ 
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and  which,  by 

■Unco  named  Dardania.  (Callim.,  ap  Plm.,  4,  T3.) 
8amothrace  was  also  famous  for  tbe  worship  of  the 
Cabin,  with  whtcb  these  mvsteries  were  intimately 
connected.  (Kid.  Cabin.)— V annua  are  the  names 
which  this  island  is  said  to  have  borne  at  different  pe- 
riods. It  was  called  Uardama,  as  we  hare  si  read* 
teen  ;  also  Elcctrrs,  Melite.  leucosis  [Sir wo,  478. — 
Sckol  in  A  foil  Hhod.  1,  917).  and  was  said  to  have 
been  named  Samotbrace  (Tbracian  Samoa)  by  a  col- 
ony from  tbe  Ionian  Samoa,  though  Slrabo  conceives 
this  assertion  to  b«ve  been  sn  invention  of  the  Semi- 
ana.  He  deduces  tbe  name  either  from  the  word 
luuoc,  which  implies  an  elevated  spot,  or  from  tbe 
San,  a  Tbracian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  were 
in  possession  of  the  island.  <  Si i  aim,  457.)  Homer, 
in  hia  frequent  allusion  to  it,  sometimes  calls  it  sim- 
ply Samoa  (//  ,  24,  78.— 17 ,  24,  753);  at  other  times 
the  Tbracian  Samoa.  (//.,  13,  13  )— The  Ssmothra 
cians  joined  tbe  Persian  fleet  in  the  espedition  of 
Xerxes  ;  snd  one  of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself 
in  the  battle  of  Salami ».  (Herod.,  8,  90.)  Pcrerua, 
after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  took  refuge  in  Samotbrace, 
and  was  there  seised  by  the  Roman •  when  preparing 
to  escape  from  Demetnum,  a  small  harbour  near  one 
of  tbe  promontories  of  the  island  On  this  occasion, 
Livy  asserts  that  the  chief  magiatrate  of  Samothrace 
was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  (45,  6).  Siephanus 
Byzantinus  informs  us  there  was  a  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island.  This  island  wss  reduced,  in 
tbe  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the  other  tales  of 
the  iEgcsn,  to  the  form  of  a 


garded  aa  the  most  ancient  writer  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  after  Moses  Hi*  lather's  name  was 
Tbebion,  and  be  himself  was  chief  hterophant  of  the 
PboMticiana.  According  to  some,  he  was  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  Athenrus  (8,  37)  and  Suidas  make  him 
•  Tynan  As  to  the  period  when  he  flourished,  all  is 
uncertain.  Some  accounts  carry  mm  back  to  tne  era 
of  Semiramis.  others  assign  him  to  the  period  of  tbe 
Trojan  war.  St.  Martin,  however,  endeavoura  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of 
Israel,  and  flourished  during  tbe  (ourternth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  (Biogrofhu  Unto.,  vol.  40, 
p.  305,  seqq  )  The  titles  of  the  three  principal  works 
of  this  writer  are  aa  follows  :  1.  Urp*  ->)<■  'Kppmv  oi- 
oioXoytac  ("  Of  the  Physical  System  of  Mms»"). — 
8.  AiyvirTiaxif  OeoXoyta  ("  Egyptian  Theology")  — 3. 
*h>iviku  ("  Phoenician  History"),  cited  also  under 
other  titles,  one  of  which  is  +om'*uv  Oeo?joyia  ("  TA«- 
ology  of  Ike  Phanicians"). — All  these  works  were 
wntten  in  Phoenician,  and  the  preceding  are  their  ti- 
tles in  Greek.  Tbe  history  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  by  Herenniua  Philo.  a  native  of  Bvb- 
lus,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  It  is 
from  this  translstion  that  we  obtain  all  the  fragments 
of  Sanchoniathon  that  have  reached  our  timea.  Philo 
had  divided  hia  translation  into  nine  books,  of  which 
Porphyry  made  use  in  hta  diatribe  against  tbe  Chria- 
1 1 ads  It  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  this  last  work  that 
Eusebius  took,  for  an  end  directly  opposite  to  this, the 
passages  that  have  come  down  to  os.  (Prmp  Evans., 
1,  p  31.)  And  thus  we  have  these  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  fourth  hand. — St.  Manin  and  others  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  three  worka  mentioned 
•hove  as  having  been  written  by 


It  is 

oihraki     (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  335  ) 

Sana,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinua  Swgui- 
eoo,  and  aituated  on  a  neck  of  land  connecting  Athos 
with  the  continent.  On  the  opposite  aide  waa  Aean- 
thua,  and  between  the  two  places  waa  cut  the  canal 
of  Xerxes    ( Kid.  Acanthua.) 

Sanchoniathon,  a  Phoenician  author,  who,  if  the 
fragments  of  his  works  that  have  reached  us  be  genu- 
ine, and  if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  must  be  re- 


only  to  many  parte  of  one 

i rig  to  Porphyry,  the  Pbsmoiao  hialory  of  Sarxhooia 
thon  waa  divided  into  eight  books,  while  we  learn,  oa 
the  other  hand,  from  Eusebms.  that  tbe  version  si 
Philo  consisted  of  nine.    Hence  it  has  been  i  opposes 
that  the  Greek  translator  had  united  two  works,  u4 
that  thus  tbe  treatise  on  tbe  physical  system  of  Her- 
mes, or  that  on  Egyptian  theology,  became  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  Phoenician  History,  snd  lacresasi 
the  number  of  books  in  the  latter  by  one.    And  u  ha* 
been  fsrtber  supposed  that  the  two  titles  of  "  Egypuaa 
Theology '*  and  "  Physical  System  of  Henries"  bektsf- 
ed  both  to  one  and  tbe  ssme  work.    (Compare  A- 
ekari,  Geogr.  Satr.,  3,  17.)— Tbe  long  mtervsl  af 
time  between  Sancbomaibon  and  his  translator  len- 
der* it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  most  site*, 
have  erred  in  rendering  into  Greek  tbe  ideas  of  an 
Phoenician  original ;  snd  we  may  suppose,  toe,  tax! 
occasionally  Philo  may  have  been  tempted  to  substHsta 
some  of  his  own.    And  yet,  at  tbe  same  time,  tat 
fragments  of  Sanchoniathon  contain  so  many  ibingitv- 
idently  of  Oriental  origin,  that  it  ie  extremely  d  IficoR 
to  believe  tbey  were  forged  by  Philo    A  differeact 
of  opinion,  however,  ever  has  existed,  and  will  eoa- 
untie  to  exist  on  thi?  head.    Gronus  snd  other  wnten 
highly  extol  the  fragments  in  question,  on  account  of 
the  agreement  which  ihey  discover  between  ibtm  asi 
the  book*  of  the  Old  Testament.    Cumberland  aoi 
Meincr*,  on  the  other  hand,  only  ace  in  then  n  at- 
tempt to  prop  op  the  religious  system  of  the  Pbffta- 
ciana  and  Egyptians,  and  discover  in  them  no  otetr 
principle  but  those  o(  the  Porch  concealed  under  Ffca> 
nician  names     (Cumberland,  SanckontUhtm  t  Fiext- 
nan  Hut  ,  Land  ,  1730, 8ro  —Memcrs' Hut  Dectnmi 
de  Vera  Lko.  vol.  I,  p.  68.  —  SekaU,  Hut  La  Gret, 
vol  4.  p.  1 16.)—  in  1836a  work  appeared  in  German 
with  the  following  title :  "  Sanehontaihons  17;cmbk» 
te  d<r  I'homzitT  in  ttnrm  Aiuzuge  eats  det  mtio 
aufgefundenen  Handschrift  von  Philas  toll*ts»i'to 
Uttttrsttzung.    l\tbst  Bcmerkungen  son  Ft  Wsso> 
ftld     Mil  einem  Voncurte  torn  Dr.  G.  F.  GrtUfesi, 
Hanover,  1336"  (Saochoniathon'a  early  History  of  tat 
Phtrnicians.  condensed  from  the  lately-found  taw- 
usenpt  of  Philo's  complete  translation  of  that  esri 
With  annotslions  by  Fr  Wagenfeld.  and  a  prtfacf  sy 
Dr  G.  F.  G  role  fend).    This  was  followed,  in  1837,  ty 
another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  veruoa  af 
Phdo  iteelf,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Wagesled: 
"  Sunr honxathonis  Hutonamm  Phatmcta  hhm  se 
*em,  Grace  verso*  a  Ph,l*nt  Byblio,  edidu,  /■*"«*?«« 
versions  dcmaoU  F.   Wagentftld,  Brema,  1 837."— 
The  whole  is  a  mere  forgery,  very  clumsily  rxetowd; 
and  i  iie  imposture  baa  been  very  ably  exposed  m  tat 
37th  and  39lh  numbera  of  tbe  Foreign  Quarterly  He- 
view. 

San-  r»,  a  deity  of  the  Sabines,  according  te  sane, 

identical  with  Hercules.  The  name  is  said  is  saw 
signified  "heaven"  in  the  Sabtnc  tongue  (Lad.* 
Mens.,  p.  107  cd  Schcm.,  p.  350  td.  Matther )  Sae- 
cus  at  nnit  view  would  seem  to  have  seme  ceemxss) 
in  form  with  the  Sand  aces  of  Cilieia  and  the  Sandal 
of  Lvdia.  Another  name  for  this  deity  was  Stem, 
which  recall*  the  Sem  or  Som  of  Egypt  (Oeow's 
Hymlfolik,  far  Gutgmaui,  vol.  3,  p.  493.) 

Sanoaliotis,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  from  its  io» 
semblance  to  a  sandal     (  Ksd  1c  house  )  . .  ^ 

SaNnhocorrvs,  en  Indian  of  mean  origin,  srke, bw« 
mg  on  one  occasion  been  guihy  of  insob»Di  cswiaet 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  by  that  monarch  to  b» 
aeixed  and  put  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  bya 
rapid  flight,  and  at  length  dropped  dowa  eomaktih; 
exhausted.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  of  im- 
mense size  came  up  to  him,  licked  the  perspiration  from 
his  face,  end,  bavmg  awakened  him.  fawned  use**** 
then  left  him.    Tbe  singular  lameness  of  the  a*"" 
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* collected,  therefore,  a  band  of  robbers,  and  having 
roused  Ute  people  of  India  to  a  change  of  affair*,  be 
fcvaliy  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  made  himself 
•na>icr  of  a  part  of  die  country  which  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  hands  of  Sclcucu*.  It  m  Mid,  that, 
wade  waging  war,  and  before  coming  to  the  throne,  a 
wild  elcpnaut  of  very  large  aixe  approached  him  on 
ooc  occasion,  arid  with  the  greatest  docility  suffered 
bi  i.  uj  mount  on  Us  back,  ami  used  after  this  to  bear 
hua  into  the  right.  (JuMuL,  15,  4.)  The  Sandrocot- 
too  uf  the  Greeks  ia  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Chandrageupla  of  the  Hindu  writers.  And  Chan- 
dragoupta  <i.  c.,  "saved  the  moon")  is  regarded  by 
tnaoy  as  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  the  Hindu 


cch  Vpw-jiarsda     (l)f  Maries,  Hut.  de  VImde, 
vol  3,  p.  255  —  Id.  .».,  vol.  I.  p  420  ) 

S*x«iKi<js,  a  m«r  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Sangia  m  Mount  Adoreua,  a 

branch  of  Mount  Lhndymu*.  in  Galatia,  and  falling  into 
on  ilit  coast  o!  Iiiihyma.  Ita  source  was 
According  to  Strabo  (543), 
ihe  true  eastern  boundary  of  Bilhynia,  and 
account  coincides  in  this  with  that  of  the  earlier 
writers.  (Scyim,  p  U.  —  Apoti RJkod.,%  724  )  The 
Buiiynun  kings,  however,  gradually  extended  their 
dominions  tanner  to  the  cast,  and  the  Romans  gsve 
the  country  a  sail  farther  enlargement  on  Ibia  aide 
Tins  river  i*  called  Saugaris  by  Constantino  Porphy- 
rogenilus  (I.  5),  and  Safaris  by  OvkI  (ep.  e  Pont.,  4, 
10).  The  modern  name  is  iIr-  Sakanu.  (Mmmnert's 
(Jc«ut  ,  vol  6,  jit.  :»,  p  607.) 

Sann  v  kiom,  an  Athenian  comk  poet,  conlempoiary 
With  Arihlophaue*.  I.itile  is  known  of  him.  One  of 
hia  plays,  entitled  Sumrj  [Danat),  in  which  he  bur- 
lesqued a  verse  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  (Sr.kai.  ad 
Aruioph,  Ran,  p.  142  —  SckaL  ad  Bnrtp.,  Orett., 
279),  appears  to  have  been  teled  about  407  B.C. 
(Clintun,  Fast  HrlUn.  .  p.  81.)  Another  coinedv  of 
his,  entitled  IV/.«c  (••  UHgktrr"),  is  slao  mentioned 
(Cluiion,  Fust.  HclUn  .  p.  %\.—B$*4ty»  PkaUrxs, 
vol   I,  p  261,  ed  byce  ) 

Santonks,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitaritca.  north  of 
the  mouth  of  ihe  Garumna.  on  the  coast.  Their  cap- 
lUi  was  MecJiolanum  Santonum.  now  Satntcs.  (Pit*., 
4,  19.— Ctfa.,  B.  (i  ,  1,  10.— Id.  tbU.,  3,  1 1  ) 

Sans,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Umbria, 
and  falling  into  the  Hadriatic  below  Ravenna.  It  is 
wow  the  Sarw  or  Alps.  It  was  also  called  laapis. 
{PUn  ,  3,  IS.—SU.  Ifl.,  8,  449  —  Lucam  ,  2,  405.) 

Saras,  L  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  hi*  fa- 
ther, Artaxerxes,  about  the  238th  year  of  the  Christian 
awa.  Naturally  uern  and  ambitious,  Sapor  wished  to 
his  paternal  dominions  by  conquest;  snd,  as 
of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favour- 
able to  his  views,  he  Uul  waste  the  provinces  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Cilieia ;  and  he  might  have  be- 
come  master  of  all  Asia  if  Odenatua  had  not  atopped 
his  progress-  II 'Gordian  attempted  to  repel  him,  his 
efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with 
money.  Valerian,  who  was  afterward  invested  with 
the  purple,  marched  against  the  Persiso  monarch,  but 
was  deleated  and  taken  praoner.  Odenatua  no  soon- 
er heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  hand*  ot  Saj*or.  than  he  attempted  to  release  him 
by  force  of  anus  The  forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
pieces,  the  w.v<-  snd  treasures  of  the  monarch  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatua  pene- 
mb  little  opposition,  into  the  rery  heart  of  the 
Sapor,  soon  after  this  defeat,  was  assassi- 
nated by  Ins  subjects.  A  D.  373,  after  a  reign  of  32 
years,  tie  waa  aucceeded  by  bis  son,  called  Hormis- 
ala*. — II  The  second  of  that  nsme,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ttier Hwmisdas  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was  as 
•  of  the  same  name,  and  by  under- 


taking a  war  against  toe  Romans,  be  attempted  to  en- 
large hia  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  the 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  his  empire.  Julian  marched 
againat  him,  but  fell  by  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who 
succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor;  but  the 
monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatigable,  renewed 
hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  Emper- 
or Valena.  Sapor  died  A  D.  380,  after  a  reign  ol  7H 
years,  in  which  be  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune 
He  was  succeeded  by  Ariaxcrxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  III.,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  A.O.  389,  in  the  age  of  Tbeodosius  the  Great. 

Sarin.).  I.  a  celebrated  poetess,  a  native  of  Myti 
iene  tn  the  island  of  Lesbos,  snd  nesrly  contempora- 
neous with  ber  countrymen  Alcaeus,  although  she  must 
have  been  younger,  since  she  was  still  alive  in  568 
B  C.     About  596  B.C.  she  nailed  from  Mytilcne  in 
order  to  take  refuge  in  Sicily     (Man*.  Par.,  ep.  36.) 
The  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  lime  have  been  in  lbs 
bloom  of  her  life.    At  a  much  later  period  she  produced 
the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (2,  135),  in  which  she 
repruaches  her  brother  Charaxua  for  having  purchased 
Rhodopis,  and  for  having  been  induced  by  his  love 
to  emancipate  her.    (Mullcr,  Hist  Grec.  Liter.,  p. 
172  )     Of  all  the  females  that  ever  cultiva 
poetic  art,  Sappho  was  certainly  the  most 
and  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  its  high 
her  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appellation  of  I 
"  Tenth  Muae."    How  great,  indeed,  was  Sappho's 
fame  among  ihe  Greeks,  snd  how  rapidly  it  spread 
throughout  Greece  itself,  may  bo  seen  in  the  history 
of  Solon,  win)  was  contemporary  with  the  lesbian  po- 
etess.   Hearing  his  nephew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
be  ia  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  willing- 
ly die  till  he  hsd  lesrned  it  by  heart  (Stobaus, 
Serm.,  29,  28.)    Indeed,  the  whole  voice  of  antiquity 
hss  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  was  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  aweetness.    This  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  though  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
ses remaining  of  her  poetic  effusions  ;  for  these  are  of 
a  high  character,  and  stamped  with  the  true  impress 
of  genius. — The  history  of  Sappho  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainly.    It  is  known  that,  ss  we  have  already 
stated,  she  was  born  st  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  I-es- 
bos  ;  but  if  we  subject  to  a  rigorous  criticism  the  opin- 
ion so  generally  received  in  relation  to  her  amoroua 
propensities,  snd  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  these, 
we  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  her 
passion  for  Phaon  and  its  tragical  consequences  19  a 
mere  fiction.    It  is  certsin  that  Sappho,  in  her  odea, 
made  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her  passioo  with 
cold  indifference.    But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  verses.    The  pre- 
tended name  of  this  youth,  Phson.  slthough  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies.  appesrs  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  poetry  of  Sappho     If  Phson  had 
been  named  in  her  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  have 
arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan  Sappho,  and  not  the 
poeteas,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  (Athen<rv», 
13,  p.  596,  e.)    Moreover,  the  marvellous  stones  of 
the  beauty  of  Phaon  have  manifestly  been  borrowed 
from  the  myth  of  Adonis.    {MuUtT,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit., 
p.  174  )    According  to  the  ordinary  account.  Sappho, 
despised  by  Phaon,  look  the  leap  from  the  1/euesdiso 
rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  panes  of  un- 
requited love.    But  even  thia  is  rather  a  poetical  im- 
age lhan  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho     The  U* 
cadian  leap  was  a  religious  rite,  belonging  to  the  ea- 
j  piatory  fcstivala  of  Ajiollo,  which  were  celebrated  in 
this  as  in  other  parts  of  Orccce.    At  sppointed  times, 
criminals,  selected  as  expiatory  victims,  were  thrown 
from  the  high  overhanging  rock  into  the  sea :  they 
were.  how»ver,  sometime*  caught  at  the  bottom,  and, 
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if  hi ed,  were  ecnt  away  from  I*eucadia.  (Concern- 
ing the  connexion  of  ibis  custom  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  see  Multer's  Dorians,  b.  1,  ch.  11,  4  10.) 
This  custom  was  applied  m  various  ways  by  the  poets 
of  the  time  to  the  description  of  lovers.  Steaichorua, 
in  his  poetical  novel  named  Calyce,  spoke  of  the  love  ] 
of  a  virtuous  maiden  for  a  youth  who  despised  her 

Cssion ;  and,  m  despair,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
tucadian  rock.    The  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  alory  | 
of  Sappho  (namely,  -he  curing  her  of  l»er  intolerable 
therefore,  have  be*n  unknown  to  Sle- 


sichorua.  Some  years  later,  Anacreon  says  in  an  ode, 
"Again  casting  myself  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  I 
plunge  J  into  the  gray  sea,  drunk  with  love"  (op.  He- 
phaat ,  p.  130).  The  poet  can  scarcely,  by  these 
words,  be  supposed  to  say  that  he  cores  himself  of  a 
tenement  pasmon,  hut  rather  means  to  describe  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  violent  love.  The  story  of 
Sappho's  leap  probably  originated  in  some  poetical  im- 
ages and  relations  of  this  kind  ;  a  aunilar  story  is  told 
of  Venus  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis.  (PtoL, 
HtpKa*  .  op.  Phot.,  cod.,  Wl.—td  Bckk.,  vol.  1.  p 
153.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  may  really  have  been  made, 
in  ancient  tunes,  by  desperate  and  frantic  persons. 
Another  proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  story  is, 
that  U  leaves  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, whether  Sappho  survived  the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 
{Mailer,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p  175.)—  It  appears  that 
Sappho  became  uuiled  in  marriage  to  an  individual 
named  Cercolaa.  and  tho  fruit  of  this  union  waa  a 
daughter,  named  Cleis  v  K/.m  >,  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  poetess  in  one  of  her  fragments.  Having  lost  her 
husband,  Sappho  turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur* 
auita,  and  inspired  many  of  the  Lesbian  females  with 
a  taste  for  similar  occupations.  She  composed  lytic 
f  eces,  of  which  she  left  nine  books,  elegrirs,  hymns. 
cVc.  The  admiration  which  theso  produciiona  excited 
was  universal:  her  contemporaries  carried  it  to  the 
highest  pilch  of  enthusiasm,  and  saw  in  her  a  enperior 
being :  the  Lesbians  placed  her  image  on  their  coins, 
as  thai  of  a  divinity.  —  Sappho  had  assembled  around 
her  a  number  of  young  females,  nadves  of  lxisbos, 
whom  she  instructed  in  music  and  poetry.  They  re- 
vered her  aa  their  benefactress,  and  her  attachment  to 
them  was  of  the  most  affectionate,  description.  Tina 
intimacy  was  made  a  pretext  by  the  licentious  spirit  of 
later  ages  for  the  most  dishonourable  caluinmea.  An 
expression  in  Horace  ("  vuucula  Sappho,"  Ep.,  1,  19. 
18)  has  been  titonght  to  countenance  this  charge,  but 
iu  meaning  has  been  grossly  misunderstood;  and, 
what  is  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  would  appear  that 
the  illustrious  poetess  has  been  ignorantly  confounded 
with  a  dissolute  female  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  though  not  of  Mytilene.  (lid  Sappho  H.) 
Indeed,  as  tho  Abbe  Bartbelemy  has  remarked,  the  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  us  respecting  thn  licentious 
character  of  Sappho,  have  come  only  from  writera  long 
subsequent  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Sappho, 
the  favoured  of  the  Muses,  waa,  as  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  never  enamoured  of  Phaon,  nor 
did  she  ever  make  the  leap  of  Leucadia.  Indeed,  the 
aeverity  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  Cha- 
raxua  for  his  love  lor  the  courtesan  Khodopts,  enables 
oa  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
ahe  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  although,  at  the 
time  when  site  wrote  this  ode  to  him,  the  fire  of  youth- 
ful tassion  had  been  quenched  within  her  breast,  yet 
she  i.ever  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  hie 
love  for  a  courtesan,  if  she  had  herself  been  a  courte- 
san in  her  youth  ;  and  Charaxus  might  have  retaliated 
upon  her  with  additional  strength.  Besides,  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  unimpeachcd  honour  due 
to  a  freeborn  and  well-educated  maiden,  in  the  verses 
which  refer  to  the  relation  of  Alcanis  and  Sappho 
Alcaeua  testifies  that  the  attractions  and  lovohoess  of 
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Sappho  did  not  i 
he  calls  her  "  violet  crowned,  pure,  sweetly- smihag 
Sappho  "  (AUaits.Jrafm  ,  38,  ed  Blomf  >— Sappho's 
misfortunes  arose  not,  therefore,  from  dti.v  i  ed 
love ;  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  political  ongin.  iad 
terminated  io  exile.  Il  is  probable  that,  being  dnma 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Pittacus,  tyrant  of  Mr.V  r, 
by  the  persuasions  of  Alcsms,  she  was  banished  from 
Lesbos  along  witb  that  poet  and  his  partisans  (Afera., 
Oxon  .  ep  37  )  She  retired,  as  we  have  slreadv  re- 
marked, to  Sicily.  —We  know  nothing  farther  of  la* 
life  of  Ssppho.  Her  productions,  which  gained  far 
her  so  exalted  a  reputation,  are  almost  equally  un- 
known. All  that  baa  reached  ua  conaisu  of,  1.  A 
beautiful  Ode  to  Venue,  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  pre- 
served by  Dionysios  of  Halicarnassus.— 2.  A  second 
ode,  in  the  same  measure,  still  more  beautiful,  it- 
aenptive  of  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  love,  and  pre- 
served in  part  by  Longinus. — 3.  Various  fragments, 
all  unfortunately  very  short,  found  in  Aristotle,  Plu- 
tarch, Atheuasus,  Siobavus,  Hephsestion,  Maerobiw, 
Euslathiue,  and  others — 4  Three  epigrams — Ssp- 
pho also  composed  hymns  to  the  god*,  in  which  tW 
invoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  abodes  ■ 
different  countries  ;  but  there  is  little  information  ex- 
tant respecting  their  contents. — The  poems  of  S»ppa» 
are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct  rU*je». 
Hence  the  ancient  crities  divided  them  into  book*, 
merely  according  to  the  metre,  the  first  containing  tat 
odes  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  for  the  poetess  enriched 
the  melody  of  the  language  by  a  lyric  measure  ol  tat 
most  barmomoua  character,  ceiled  after  her  own  nune; 
a  measure  which  Catullus  and  Horace  afterward  intro- 
duced with  so  much  success  into  the  Latin  tongue— 
The  best  text  of  Sappho  is  that  given  by  BkxntieW.  ta 
the  Museum  Criticum  (vol.  1,  p.  3,  seee .).  The  best 
and  fullest  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Neue,  Arret, 
1927,  4lo.  (Sehall.  Htst.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1.  p  205- 
Mtdler,  Htst.  Ut.  Gr  ,  p.  172  —  Barnes,  Vtt.  Autr. 
p  '29—Hayle,  Jhct ,  s.  e.  Sappho) — II.  A  nsiiwaf 
Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  for  a  long  time  eso* 
founded  with  Sappho  of  Mytilene.  The  distinct* 
between  the  two  has  only  been  recently  drawn,  ard 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poetess  has  at  last  bees 
freed  from  the  dishonourable  imputation*  which  bsi 
been  so  long  attached  to  it.  An  aoc ient  medal,  brought 
from  Greece  in  1822.  presents,  along  with  the  nis* 
lAlN'U  (Sappho),  a  femalo  head/ with  the  lettets 
EPECI  {Erest),  the  allusion  being  to  the  I^esbnoeiry 
of  Eresus,  where  the  medal  was  atruck.  (CoaVift 
Hautcroche.  Notice  sur  la  court t so  ir  Sappho d'Ertm, 
Pans,  1823.)  This  settles  the  question  as  to  tbera 
having  been  two  Sapphos.  both  natives  of  the  -saw 
island.  The  period  when  I  hie  second  Sappho 
isbed  ia  far  from  being  easy  to  determine  Thai  ska 
waa  a  female  of  some  celebrity  appears  evident  «•» 
the  inhabitants  of  Eresus  having  stamped  her  wxps 
on  their  coins ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  a  ieer 
words,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  author*,  rel- 
ative to  this  namesake  of  the  Mytilenasn  Sspss* 
The  first  of  these  authora  ia  the  historian  Nimpbn, 
led  by  Aihciueus  (13.  p.  596,  c  ).  who  speaks  ef 
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Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Eresus.  as  having  been  «*i 
ourcd  of  Phaon  (Koi  h  ^  Eptoo*  or  nr  i raif*  It* 
*L>,  tov  kq'ajjv  *'/  ww<-  epaoBeioa.  xsptfaarot  t»,  at 
fnai  Ni  uuir  iw  Hepiavtv  'Aoiac\ — The  second  so* 
thority  is  .Elian  (Var.  Hist ,  12,  19),  who  rem*'**. 
"  I  learn,  too.  that  there  waa  also  another  Ssppho  ia 
the  island  of  I^sbos.  a  courtesan,  not  a  poetess"  (flsf* 
tkivnfuu  it,  on  aai  irioa  kv  n}  Ae'eeV iyintro 
haipa,  ev  rroi^rpia) — A  third  authority  is  Soioss. 
who  distinguishes  between  Ssppho  the  |**"**-  •» 
Sappho  who  waa  enamoured  of  Pbaon.  awl  who  lest-sd 
from  Leucate  ;  only  by  some  negligence  or  ouw  « 
makea  the  poetess  a  native  of  Eresus,  and  the 
Mytilene.   The  fact  of  the  existence  of  it  " 
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being  time  proved  by  the  testimony  of  three  authors, 
it  remains  to  examino  which  of  the  two  was  the  one 
thai  loved  Phaon,  and  leaned  in  despair  from  the 
promontory  of  Leucete.  Herodotus,  the  oldest  au- 
thor that  makes  mention  of  Sappho,  only  Knew  the 
native  of  Mytilene.  He  is  silent  respecting  her  love 
for  Phaon.  and,  considering  the  discursive  nature  of 
bis  history,  he  no  doubt  would  have  mentioned  it 
had  the  circumstance  been  true.  Hermesiarmx.  a 
piece  of  whose  on  the  loves  of  poets  is  quoted  bv 
Aihenaeus  (13,  p.  698.  seqq  ),  speaks  of  Sappho's 
attachment  for  Anacreon,  dot  is  silent  respecting 
Phaon,  when,  in  fact,  her  fatal  passion  for  the  latter, 
and  particularly  it*  sad  catastrophe,  suited  so  well 
the  spirit  of  his  piece,  that  he  could  not  have  avoid- 
ed mentioning  them  had  they  been  true.  In  an  epi- 
gram by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (Ep ,  70 — Jacobs'*  An- 
thoiugia  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p  26).  relative  to  the  death  of 
Sappho,  that  poet  is  not  only  silent  respecting  her 
tragical  end  at  Lencatc,  but,  according  to  him,  she 
fell  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  her  tomb  was  in  her 
native  island.  In  the  Bibliothera  of  Photios.  to  which 
we  have  already  referred  (vol.  1,  p.  163,  td.  Bekker). 
an  eitract  is  given  from  a  work  of  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Hephaation,  in  which  is  detailed  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  leaps  from  Leucata.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  this  account  of  the  fate  of  Sappho, 
although  many  instances  are  cited  of  those  who  had 
made  the  hazardous  experiment.  All  these  negative 
authorities  would  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  testimony  of  Ovid,  who,  in  one  of  his  Hero'ides, 
confounds  the  female  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess  — According  to  Sin  bo  (462), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  been  the  first  that 
ever  took  the  leap  (Mrntttfln.  Hrhq  ,  ni  Meineke, 
p.  106  )  Now  Menandrr  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sappho,  there- 
fore, who  threw  herself  from  the  rock  of  Leucate,  may 
be  traced  up  as  far  at  least  as  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Christian  era.  It  does  not,  however,  go  back  as 
far  as  the  fifth  century,  since  Herodotus,  who  flourish- 
ed at  that  period,  make*  no  mention  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  Mytflenian  poetess  :  ihe  natural  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  Sappho  of  Mytilenc  did  not  leap 
from  the  promontory  of  Leucate,  and  that  Sappho 
of  Eresus,  who  did,  was  not  born  wruri  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history — Visconti  has  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  modem  writer  who  suspected  that  the 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  I/eucate  be- 
longed rather 'to  the  second  than  the  first  Sappho. 
(Iconogr.  Greco,  vol.  1.  p.  81,  teqq.)  His  suspicions 
would  have  been  changed  into  certainty  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  medal, 
brought  to  light  after  his  decease,  and  which  ao  fully 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  second  Snppho,  a  native 
of  Eresus.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  40,  p.  398. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Weleker,  Sappho  von  einem  Kerr- 
tckenden  vorurtkeil  befreyt,  Gott ,  1816,  8vo.) 

S4RACCMt,or,  more  correctly,  AaaACEisi.a  name  first 
belonging  to  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Arra.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Saraceni  to  all  the  Arabian*, 
and  thence  to  all  Mohammedans,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  employs  the 
term  in  question  as  having  been  used  by  others  before 
him  (Ammtanus  Marcell,  14,4  ;  22,  15  ;  23,  6 : 
34,  fl.) 

S*«04Nap Ilos,  the  last  king  of  Assyria,  infamous 
for  his  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  The  greatest  part 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  wives 
and  favourites,  and  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in 
the  midst  of  them  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  female, 
and  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This  effemi- 
nacy i muted  his  officers ;  Belesis  and  Arsaces  con- 
spired against  him,  and  collected  a  numerous  force  to 
dethrone  him.  Sardanapalus  quitted  for  a  while  his 
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Toluptoooa  retreat,  and  appeared  at  the  bead  of  bit 

armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles  ;  but  st  last  Sardanapslua  was  beaten  and  be- 
sieged in  the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  year*.  When  all 
appeared  lost,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  his  treasures,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  event  happened  B  C.  820,  according 
to  Eusebius  ;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  ksa 
probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  (Herod  ,  2,  160 
— Ctc,  7We,  6,  36  ) 

Sardi,  the  inhabitants  of  Sardinia.  (Fid.  Sar- 
dinia.) 

Sardrs.    Fid.  Sardis. 

SardIca  or  Sbrdic a,  and  also  Ulpia  SiRDiCA.Rcity 
belonging  originally  to  Thrace,  but  subsequently  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Dacia  Ripcnsis,  and  made 
the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  situated  in  a  fer-' 
tile  plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  CEscos. 
The  Emperor  Maximian  waa  born  in  it*  vicinity,  and' 
it  is  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  from  a  coun- 
cil having  been  held  within  its  walls.  A  tula  destroyed 
the  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  changed  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  Trwditza,  under  which  appellation 
it  still  exist*     (Entrap.,  9,  22. — Nicctas,  3  ) 

Sanuima.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  south  of 
Corsica  and  west  of  Italy.  The  oldeat  Greek  form 
for  the  name  was  Sapdw,  undeclined,  but  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  which  the  Latins  converted  into  Sardin- 
ia. Herodotus  writes  ic  Sapdu  ;  Scylax  and  Seym- 
nus  give  no  inflections  of  the  word  ;  and  Diodorus,  in 
most  instances,  follows  the  original  usage  (Herod., 
I,  170  —  Id.,  6,  106.— Scylax,  p.  2  —  Scymn.,  ch.  v  , 
204  —  Died.,  4,  29,  82,  dec  )  At  a  later  period  the 
form  began  to  be  gradually  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  Zapdova  in  Polybius,  though  he  gives  XapJio 
(from  which  others  have  the  genitive  EopdotJf)  as  the 
form  of  the  nominative.  Strnho  writes  lapAu,  gen. 
ZapAovoe.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sardo'i  (Xap- 
owot)  and  Sardonii  ("Zapdovioi) ;  the  Romans  named 
them  Sardi.  rarely  Sardinicnses — Scylax  gives  the 
distance  between  Sardinia  and  the  mainland  as  one 
and  a  half  days'  sail,  or  7M>  stadia  ;  this,  however,  ia 
too  small,  ana  Artemidorus  is  more  correct  when  he 
makes  it  1200  stadia.  (Scylax,  p  2  —Strabo,  222.) 
That  the  island  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  learn  from  Strabo.  and  also  from 
modern  travellers.  The  area  of  Sardinia  is  given  at 
the  present  day  at  9200  miles,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  4.000,000. — The 
Greeks  compared  the  shape  of  thia  island  to  that  of 
the  human  foot,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Ichnusa 
that  was  sometimes  given  to  it  ('Ipofrjo — fyvoc, 
vestigium).  Others,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  sandal,  term  it  Sandaliotis.  (Vtd. 
Ichnusa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  3.  7, 
"  Sardiniam  Timaus  Sandaliotim  appcllavtt  ab  tffxgxe 
solta,  Myrsilus  Ichnvsam  a  simxlitudine  vestigii") 
— Sardinia  may  be  called  a  mountainous  island,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastern  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  part  of  this  chain  another 
risos.  which  proceeds  from  cast  to  west,  and  which 
separates  the  island,  as  it  were,  into  two  pans,  from 
the  present  Capo  Comino  to  Capo  Matargrn.  Thia 
cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Mai^rva  inn  (In- 
sani  Monies — "The  Mad  Mountains").  The  mount- 
ains of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  ita  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  island.  The  numerous 
side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 
spacioua  hays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western 
shores,  safe  harbours.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely  af- 
ford anywhere  a  safe  anchoring  place  ;  while  gusts  of 
wind  frequently  blow  yiith  very  sudden  and^great  foxy 
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from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  do  great 
damage  to  vessels  along  these  shores.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  appellation  of  "  /nmni  Montea,"  and  hence, 
too,  the  language  of  Claudian  ( lid!  GUdon.,  v.  512), 
"  lnsanoa  tnfamat  navtta  mantes  "  Along  the  whole 
tange,  therefore,  of  the  eastern  coast,  although  so  con- 
veniently situated  for  intercourse  with  Italy,  the  an- 
cients bad  hut  one  harbour,  Olliia.  and  that  far  to  the 
north  ;  and  in  modern  days,  too,  no  iilace  of  any  im- 
portance ia  found  along  this  part  of  Sardinia.  The 
mountain  atmosphere  was  healthy,  but  the  rugged  na- 
ture uf  the  ranges  and  the  wild  character  of  the  in- 
habitant* forbade  any  attempts  at  cultivation  In  the 
and  southern  parts,  on  lite  other  hand,  the  soil 


was  ferule  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  cli 
unhealthy.  Thus  Mela  remarks  (2,7).  "  tU  fecunda  tea 
pane  pestilent  insula  "  The  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate  were  still  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than 
by  natives.  Hence,  whenever  the  Romans  wished  to 
designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they  named 
Sardinia  ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of 
ha  climate,  that  they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  stand- 
ing force  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  (Cie ,  ep.  ad 
Quint.,  fratrem,  2,  3.— Strabo,  225  )  The  principal 
causes  of  in  is  unhealthiness  were  the  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want 
of  northerly  winds.  These  winds  were  kept  off,  as 
Pausanias  believed  (10,  17),  by  the  mountaina  of  Cor- 
sica and  even  of  Itsly.  The  Insani  Monies  also 
contributed  their  share  in  producing  this.  (Claudian, 
Bell.  Gildonk.,  v.  512,  seqq.) — The  fertility  of  the 
island  is  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers  ;  neither 
was  it  infested  by  any  snakes,  nor  by  any  beasts  of 
prey.  Rome  obtained  her  supplies  of  grain  not  only 
from  Sicily,  but  sl»o  from  Sardinia  ;  large  quantities 
of  salt,  too,  as  in  modern  tunes,  were  manufactured 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  of  mines,  and  Solinus  (c.  1 1)  of  silver 
ones  :  tho  names  of  various  places  in  the  island  indi- 
cate a  mining  country,  ss  Metalls,  Insula  Plumharia, 
dec.  ;  and  Ptolemy  mskes  mention  of  several  mineral 
springs  and  baths.  Two  products  of  the  island,  how- 
ever, deserve  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is  its 
wool.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
island,  as  might  be  expected  among  a  people  who  paid 
little  attention  to.  and  derived  little  aubsistence  from 
agriculture.  (Diod,  5.  15)  It  muat  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  animals  chiefly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongrel  kind,  begotten  between  a  sheep  and  a 
goat,  and  called  mmtmones.  (Pltn  .  8.  49  —  Pausan., 
10,  17.)  They  were  covered  with  a  long  and  coarse 
hair,  ami  their  skina  served  for  the  common  clothing 
of  the  mountaineer*,  whom  Livy  hence  styles  Pelltti. 
In  winter  they  woie  the  hair  inward.  (ASItan,  H.  A  , 
If,  34.)  In  war  they  bad  small  bucklers  covered 
with  these  skins.  They  were  named  from  this  attire 
M&xtruetti ;  and  the  Maxtrucati  Latruneuh  were  of- 
ten very  dangerous  antagonists  for  the  Romans  The 
other  remarkable  product  of  Sardinia  was  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  (apiastrusn).  called  by  Soltnus  herb* 
Sardonta.  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  aprings 
and  wet  places.  Whoever  ste  of  it  died,  apparently 
laughing  ;  in  other  words,  the  nerves  became  con- 
tracted, and  the  lipa  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
the  expression  Sardonic  us  riant.  (Pa titan..  10,  17. 
—Sofia.,  c.  II.— Pltn  ,  20,  11)  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  phrase  ftelonae  Xapioviov  oc- 
curs slso  in  Homer  (Od.,  20.  302),  and  that  other  ex- 
planations  besides  the  one  just  mentioned  are  given 
by  Eustaihius.  —  Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first 
inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer. 
They  speak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various 
times  in  the  island,  but  the  new-coiners  always  found 
a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  slready  in  possession.  The 
first  that  migrated  to  Sardinia  were  said  to  hare  been 
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the  Etrurians  and  Tyrrhenians,  under  Pborcys,  a  ass 
of  Neptune  :  these  settled  on  the  eastern  coast  (Ser- 
•rtta,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  829.)   At  a  sobscqucat  ps- 
nod,  Sard  us,  a  son  of  Herculea,  led  s  colony  Outlier 
He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants,  wboaere 
accustomed  to  dwell  in  caves,  the  first  rudiments  of 
civilization  ;  taught  them  agriculture,  and  was  lUtr 
earliest  lawgiver.    In  graUtudc  to  him,  they  called  tlx 
island  after  his  nsme,  Sardinia  ;  sent,  at  a  later  period, 
his  ststue  to  Delphi,  snd  worshipped  bim  u  i  goi 
under  the  appellation  of  Sardut  pater,  whence  arose 
the  forma  Sardivater  and  Sardopaier.  (Sen.  ad  I  r: , 
Ma  ,  8,  564  )    After  the  Libyans  came  a  colony  of 
Iberians  under  Norax,  from  Bxtica    Hs  settled  is 
the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Nora,  which  he  called  after  Ins  own  name.  Tra- 
dition also  makes  Arrstatus,  the  father  of  Acuroo,  ts 
hare  come  to  Sardinia  with  soma  Grecian  folio*  y» 
after  the  death  of  his  son.    (Stl  Ital ,  12,  36«  )  He 
was  the  first  to  plant  trees,  and  to  teach  the  ir,b*»- 
tante  how  to  make  oil  and  cheese. — As  regard*  tie 
Grecian  aettlementa  in  this  island,  it  may  be  remark**, 
that,  though  the  date  of  their  first  coming  cannot  U 
ascertained,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  have  lakes 
place  at  a  very  early  period.    The  first  of  these  cro- 
nies was  that  led  by  lolaus.    He  brought  »ito  hia 
many  of  the  Thespiadx  or  sons  of  Hercules,  logetUt 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Attic  families.  TU 
inhabitants  uf  the  part  conquered  by  him  were  c*W 
from  him  Iolai,  and  even  at  tho  present  day  a  put  ol 
the  territory  of  Cagltart  is  styled  Euradona  it  Ul 
(Diod.  Sie  .",  4,  24,  dec— Id.,  6.  15.)    The  fatiUy. 
Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  tettien. 
and  varioos  petty  republics  were  established.  n«Jr|* se- 
en of  each  other.    All  of  these  engaged  sriio  trin- 
ity in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  rendered  di- 
vine honours  to  Sardus,  AnsUeus,  and  lolaus.  Trsrsi 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  reawa 
i  Hvi rschrlmann,  Getcktehte  der  Sardmien,  p  7.)  TU 
Carthaginians  would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  footing 
in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  aa  U»e  situation •? 
the  island  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  wai  too  as- 
|>ortant  to  be  neglected.    Its  fertility,  moreover,  owde 
it  one  of  tlieir  granaries,  and  they  used  every  **•*» 
in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labours.  Sar- 
dinia fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  237  B.C ,  is 
the  interval  between  the  first  aud  second  Punic  aart 
Its  new  masters  could  onlv,  as  the  Carthagmiaaa  kai 
done  before  them,  obtain  possession,  for  s  iongpenea, 
of  the  shores  of  the  island.    The  mbsbttsats  of  U» 
interior  defended  themselves  successfully  for  nearly 
100  years.    Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Saniuvi«m 
never  completelv  aubdued  by  the  Roman  arms 
225),  snd  the  predatory  movements  of  lb*  mooau* 
eers  still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  dsysof  th*  emper- 
ors.   ( Tac,  Ann.,  2,  85.)    In  the  fifth  century  n  H 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals     (Procap  .  Bcli.  YtnL, 
2,  13.)    The  interior  of  the  island,  even  at  the  prestai 
day,  exhibits  *n  sstonishmg  degree  of  harhansm:  £ 
peasants  arc  still  dressed  in  leather  or  skins,  and  u» 
mountains  are  still  infested  by  banditti. — The  pretest 
island  of  Sardinia  presents  many  monuments  thai  f** 
call  the  successive  sway  of  ita  several  conquemm 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  these,  are  tU  *ej 
ancient  structures  called  forages  or  forafket,*^' 
have  exercised  the  sagacitv  of  various  travellers-  TU 
number  of  these  monument*  is  *bout  600.  TUw 
sre  50  feel  high,  with  a  diamei«sf 


90  feet  at  the  base,  snd  terminating  at  the  summit  ■ 
a  cone.  They  are  built  on  little  hills,  in  s  plain,  of 
different  sorts  of  stone,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  • 
rounded  by  a  wall.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  Urrs 
size,  snd  put  together  without  cement.  Some  wra- 
ghes  sre  flanked  by  cones,  to  the  number  of  from  tans 
to  seven,  which  sre  grouped  s round  the  pnncipal  coa*. 
they  form  a  kind  of  casemates.  The 
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wail  is  surmounted  with  ■  pars  pet.  Esch  nuraghe  is 
divided  into  three  chambers  or  stories,  the  communi- 
cation to  which  is  effected  by  a  kind  of  spiral  ascent 
in  ihe  side  wall.  (Mimant,  Histoxre  de  Sardaigne, 
Pert*,  1826—  De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardatgne, 
Porta,  1826.— Peta  Radel,  Notice*  our  lea  Nuroghes 
de  La  Sardaigne,  Fori*,  1826  )  The  author  iaat  cited 
regards  the  nuroghes  as  of  Cyciopian  or  Pclasgic  ori- 
gin, and  carries  back  the  period  of  their  construction 
to  the  15th  century  before  tbe  Christian  era.  {Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  468. — Bui  In,  A  brig  e  de 
ireograpnie,  p. 

S411HS  or  Saroks  (the  Ionic  forms  of  the  name  are 
mi  Sdpdif  and  Zup6ur,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  is 
ml  Zupdetc),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  monarchs  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  at  tbe 
loot  of  Mount  Tmolus,  on  tbe  river  Pactolus,  which 
no  through  the  place  ;  and  on  one  of  the  elevations 
mi  the  mountain,  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of 
Use  city,  was  tbe  sue  of  a  strong  citadel  Accordin 


According 

to  Herodotus  (I,  84),  a  concubine  of  Msles,  king  of 

the  men- 


Lydia.  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and 
•rcb  was  informed  by  tbe  Telmessisn  diviners,  that  if 
this  animal  were  carried  by  him  quite  round  the  works 
oi  the  city,  Sard  is  should  be  for  ever  impregnable. 
The  younjr  lion  was  brought  to  every  other  pert  of  the 
the  steep  side  of  the  citsdcl  which  faced 
TmoluM,  this  latter  part  being  neglected  as  al- 


rr  insuperable  and  inacceasible  ;  and  yet  by  this 
part  it  was  subsequently  tsktn.  This  legend, 
combined  with  the  atstement  of  Joannes  Lydus  (de 
Mens  .  p.  42),  that  Sardis  was  an  old  Lydian  word 
denoting  "  the  Year,"  has  led  Creuzer  to  give  an  as- 
tronomical turn  to  tbe  whole  tradition.  (Crcuser  und 
Hermann,  lirujc,  p.  106,  m  not  is  ) — Sardis  waa  aaid 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their 
inroad  into  Asia  (Strabo,  627).  hut  to  have  been  soon 
after  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  :  it  is  to  this  latter 
period,  no  doubt,  tha'  the  legend  above  mentioned  re- 
fers.  A»  the  capital  of  Cnesus,  king  of  Lydia,  it  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  historian 
relates  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  the  hsnda  of 
Cyrua,  the  citadel  having  been  surprised  on  the  very 
aide  that  was  deemed  ihaccessible.  Tbe  city  retained 
its  size  and  importance  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Hcrudotua  (7,  31)  names  it,  by  way  of  distinction, 
*•  the  city  of  the  Lydians"  (ruv  Avdwv  to  dorv),  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian  satraps,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Lydian  kinga.  The  fortifications,  bow- 
over,  must  have  been  dealroyed  by  its  new  masters, 
since  otherwise  the  Greeks  could  not  have  so  eaaily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  expedition  which  pre- 
ceded the  Persian  war.  From  the  account  of  Herod- 
otua  (5,  1 00).  the  citadel  slonc  would  appear  to  have 
remained.  And  yet,  with  all  its  greatness,  Sardis 
could  not  have  been  in  these  early  times  a  well-built 
eily  ;  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  would 
seem  to  nave  oeen  constructed  oi  reeds,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  thoae  which  were 
built  with  bricks  were  roofed  with  reeds.  One  of 
these,  on  this  occasion,  waa  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier, 
and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  temple  of  Cybele 
also  suffered  in  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  (rave  Xerxes  a  pretext  for  destroying 
the  temples  of  Greece. — Tbe  city  and  acropolia  sur- 
rendered, at  a  later  day,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander 
after  the  battle  ot  the  Granicus.  He  encamped  by  the 
rtver  Hertnus,  which  was  20  stadia,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  distant.  He  went  up  to  the  acropolia.  which 
wan  then  fortified  bv  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  orders  to 
have  erected  in  tt  •  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, on  tbe  aite  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archs. The  place,  on  account  of  its  importance,  was 
confided  to  Pauaanias,  one  of  his  most  trusty  generals. 
La  man,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  18.)   After  Alexander's  death. 


residence  of  Achanis,  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  Syrian  kings,  of  tbe  whole  Asiatic 
peninsula  (Polyb.,  577.)  It  was  taken,  after  a  long 
siege,  by  Antiochoa  (Polyb.,  7.  15  —Id  ,  8,  23).  and 
again  laid  waste.  At  a  subsequent  period  wo  find 
Sardis  in  the  hands  of  the  Romsns,  who,  in  accord- 
ance, probably,  with  a  general  rule  pursued  bv  them 
in  Aaia  Minor,  dismantled  the  citadel ;  at  least,  neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  after  him  makes  mention  of  the 
caatle  of  Sardis.  Tbe  city  sank,  after  this,  into  a 
place  of  inferior  importance,  and  its  principal  tiado 
to  Smvma  and  F.phesus.  The  Ro- 
,  however,  made  it  the  aeat  of  a  eonventms  juiid- 
for  the  northeastern  part  of  Lydis,  snd  its  size 
still  remained  considerable.  (Strabo,  625  —  itoXte 
peyaXn.)  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  Sar- 
dis, along  with  eleven  other  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Lower  Asis,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  The 
calamity,  according  to  Tacitus  (2,  47),  hap|>cned  in 
the  night,  and  was,  for  that  reason,  the  more  disastrous. 
Hills  are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  to  have  risen  to 
mountains  The  emperor  made  liberal  grants  to  the 
ruined  cities;  snd  Sardis  was  indebted  for  its  restora- 
tion to  his  munificence.  Its  inhabitants  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  five  years  ;  and  received  a  supply  of 
hundred  thousand  great  sesterces — Sardis  is  ra- 
the annsls  of  Christianity  as  having  been 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia. — The  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sardis  in  the  eleventh  century, 
but  soon  lost  it  sgain.  In  the  fourteenth  centurv.  how- 
ever, it  again  fell  into  their  bands,  together  with  its 
citadel.  Timor  subsequently  took  l<oth,  snd  bv  him 
the  place  was  probably  destroyed  for  tbe  last  tune. 
A  miserable  village  called  Sart  is  now  found  nn  the 
site  of  this  once  famous  citv.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  place,  and  of  the  am  unities 
in  its  neighbourhood,  consult  ArundelVs  Seven  Church- 
es of  Ana,  p.  176.  setq. —  Milner,  History  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  p.  303,  seqq.  —  Leake's 
Tour,  p  265,  342. 

Saroob,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony  to 
Sardinia,  and  gave  it  his  name.    ( Fid.  Sardinia.) 

Sarkfta  or  Zarrphath,  now  Sarfend,  a  city  on 
the  abore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyre  and  Si- 
don  It  waa  the  acene  of  one  of  the  miracles  of  Eli. 
jah.    (1  Kings,  17.9) 

Sarmatia.  an  extensive  country,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Mela  (3,  4),  on  the  west  by  the  river  Vistula, 
snd  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codanua  or  Bathe  Sem, 
to  the  Tanaia  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Rha  or  Wofgm, 
and  to  be  separated  by  the  river  Tanais  into  two  great 
divisions:  1.  Sarmatia  Europe*,  the  boundaries  of 
which  tract  of  country  were,  the  Vistula  on  the  west. 
Mount  Carpatua  and  the  river  Tyras  (or  Dniester)  on 
the  south,  the  Palus  Matotis  on  tbe  east,  snd  the  Si- 
nus Codsnus  on  the  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  is 
now  part  of  Russvt.  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia.  Lu 
tie  Tartary,  die. — 2.  Sarmatia  Asiatics.  This  coun- 
try resched  from  the  Tanaia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rha, 
and  from  the  northernmost  pomt  of  Caucasus  to  un- 
known regiona  in  the  north  It  corresponded,  there- 
fore, to  Astrackhan,  Orenburg,  Ac —Ptolemy  ban- 
ished from  his  map  of  Europe  the  name  of  Scyihia  ; 
but  we  moat  not  suppose  that  he  regarded  all  the  na- 
tions between  the  Tanais  snd  Vistula  as  Sarmatiana 
On  the  contrary,  he  expressly^calls  the  Alsni,  whom  he 
places  between  the  Boryslhene*  and  Tanais,  a  Scyth- 
ian race. — The  greater  part  of  the  Sarmatic  nations, 
in  the  stricteat  sense  of  this  name,  were  confounded 
together  under  tbe  name  of  Hamaxobii.  a  term 
alludes  to  their  living,  like  the  Scythians,  in 
(Malic  Brun,  Hist,  de  la  Geogr.,  vol.  l.p.  126,  area. 
Brussels  ed ) 

S  a r sus,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Seme,  fall 
ing  into  the  aea  about  a  mile  from  Pompeii. 
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mg  to  Strabo,  it  formal  the  harbour  of  th*t  town,  which 
w*<>  alio  eotninoti  to  the  inland  cities  of  Nola,  Acerta*. 
•ml  Nuceria.  The  Mine  writer  add*,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable for  the  space  of  eighteen  in  ilea ;  a  circumstance 
which  will  scarcely  be  found  applicable  to  the  present 
atreatn ;  whence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  its  course. 
(Sirubo,  347.)  The  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  this  coast 
at  an  early  period,  are  aaxi  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  Sarrasie*  from  ibis  river.  (Cramer'*  Ant.  Italy, 
vol.  3,  p  180.) 

Samon,  a  king  of  Trazene,  unusually  fond  of  hunt- 
ing. He  was  drowned  in  the  sea  while  pursuing  a 
sug  which  had  taken  to  the  water,  and  divine  hon- 
our* were  paid  him  after  death.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, he  g.ive  name  to  tbe  Sinus  Saromcu*.  Saron 
built  a  temple  to  Diana  at  Traezene,  and  instituted 
festivals  in  honour  of  ber,  called  frOm  himself  S aroma. 
(Pausan.,  3,  30  —  Mda,  3,  3.) 

Saronicds  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Engia,  a  bay 
•f  the  iEgean  Sea,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Attica, 
and  northeast  of  Argulis,  and  commencing  between 
tbe  promontories  of  Sumum  and  Scylleum.  Some 
suppose  that  this  part  of  the  sea  received  iU  name 
from  S j ron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a  small 
river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast.  Pliny, 
however,  makes  the  name  to  have  come  from  tbe  for- 
ests of  oak  which  at  one  time  covered  the  shores  of 
tbe  gulf,  tbe  term  aapuvir,  in  early  Greek,  signifying 
"an  oak."  (Pliny,  4,  9.  — Compare  Sckol.  ad  Cal- 
km.,  H  in  Joe.,  33  ) 

SarfbOon,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agenor.  He  was  driven  from  Crete  by  his  broth- 
er Minos  (vid.  Khadamanthus),  and  thereupon  retired  to 
Lycia,  where  lie  aided  Cilia  against  the  people  of  tbsl 
country,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it. 
Jupiter  is  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  life  of 
treble  duration.  (  A  polled  ,  3,  1,  3.  —  Heyne,  ad  foe.) 
—II.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  I«aodamia  the  daughter  of 
B«lleropbon.  He  was  king  of  Lycia,  and  leader  with 
Glaucua  of  the  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  char- 
acter of  Sarpedon  is  represented  as  the  most  faultless 
and  amiable  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior 
to  all  the  chiefs  of  either  side,  and  his  valour  was  not 
unworthy  of  his  descent.  Tbe  account  of  his  conflict 
with  Patroclus ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous 
situation  ;  the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  he  should 
avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate ;  and  the  subsequent 
description  of  his  death,  are  among  the  moat  striking 
of  all  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad.  (Ham.,  IL,  16,  419. 
aeff-) — IH.  A  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Cili- 
cia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  was  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans.   (Lny,  38,  38  —  Mela,  1,  13.) 

Sarra,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  tbe  city  of  Tyre. 
The  Oriental  form  was  Ttor  or  Sor,  for  which  the 
Carthagimana  said  Tsar  or  Sar,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
ceiving the  term  from  those,  converted  it  into  Sarra, 
whence  they  also  formed  the  adjective  Sarranua, 
equivalent  to  "Tynan."  (Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  508. — 
Scultger,  ad  Paul  Diac,  m.  v.  Sarra  )  Serviua  erro- 
neously deduces  the  appellation  from  Sar,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  Pboanician  name  for  the  mures, 
or  shellfish  that  yielded  the  purple.  (Sen.  ad  Virg  , 
/.  c  )  The  Greek  name  Tepof  proceeds  probably  from 
an  Aramaic  pronunciation,  Tor.  (Geicnwi,  Hebr. 
Lex  ,  vol.  3,  p.  678,  ed.  Leo  ) 

Sarrastks,  a  people  of  Campanu 
(Vt,g.,  J£n  ,  7,  738  —  Vid.  remarks 
Karn us,  at  the  end.) 

SabsIna,  a  city  of  Umbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapis,  towards 
ha  source.  It  still  retains  its  name.  This  city  waa 
the  birthplace  of  Plautus,  the  comic  writer,  a  circum- 
stance to  which  he  alludes  in  his  Moatellaria  (3,  3). 
muat  have  been  once  a  place  of  note,  as  it 


gave  its  name  to  a  numerous  Umbrian  tribe.  (Polyp , 
3,  84.)  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  may  esfieet 
that  it  was  a  municipal  town.  (Cramer's  Ant  Itary, 
vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

Saticcla,  a  town  of  Sanmium,  the  site  of  vaica 
has  not  been  precisely  determined.  *it  seems,  bower, 
cr,  evident  from  Livy  (S3.  14),  that  we  most  vti  i« 
it  among  the  mountains  south  of  the  Vulturous  tad 
on  the  borders  of  Campania.  It  ts  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  A  gala  dtt  Gott.  (Crtmrt 
Anc.  Jlaly,  vol.  3,  p.  337.) 

SATtratitfn,  a  town  in  the  Tarentine  territory,  fre- 
quently alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers.  It  »u 
lamed  for  the  fertility  of  tbe  surrounding  country  ui 
for  its  breed  of  horses.    {Hot at.,  Sat.,  1,  6,  59 ) 

Saturn  a  Li  a,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ssuim,  vA 
the  most  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  Romas  yen 
It  was  celebrated  in  December,  aud  at  first  Uucd  t>ut 
one  day  (the  19th) ;  it  was  then  extended  to  tana, 
and  subsequently,  by  order  of  Caligula  and  Claudia 
10  seven.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  I,  10.)  The  utmost  lib* 
ty  prevailed  during  its  continuance  :  all  was  mirth 
festivity;  friends  made  present*  to  each  other;  uaxt 
were  closed  ;  tbe  senate  did  not  sit ;  no  war  was  pn> 
claimed  ;  .no  criminal  executed  ;  slaves  were  [emit- 
ted to  joal  with  their  masters,  and  were  even  w«u*J 
on  at  table  by  them.  This  last  circumstance  prtjotbly 
waa  founded  on  the  original  equality  of  mastet  ui 
slave,  the  latter  having  been,  in  the  early  Macs  of 
Rome,  ususlly  a  captive  taken  in  the  war  or  aa  nsd- 
vent  debtor,  and,  consequently,  originally  the  eqa*J « 
his  master.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  24.  —  NteMr,  Hat 
Rom  ,  vol.  1,  p  319  )  According  to  some,  the  Sate- 
nalia  were  emblematic  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  is  tW 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  ruled  over  Italy.  (AW* 
Uy'a  Mythology,  p.  534.) 
irnIa,  I.  a 


SatornIa.T  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because  Saten 
was  fabled  to  bave  reigned  there  durmg  tbe 
age.  ( Vtrg.,  G.,  8,  173.)— II.  A  name  given  to  im, 
as  being  the  daughter  of  Saturn. — III.  Aa  uwrst 
city  of  Etruria,  whose  rums  may  be  seen  near  jkt 
source  of  tbe  Albinis,  and  which  la  mentioned  vjl> 
onysios  of  Halicarnassus  (1,  81)  as  formerly  oeevpw 
by  tbe  Pelasgi.  According  to  Pliny  (3,  6).  itsswr 
ancient  name  was  Aurniia.  Aurima  recei 
from  Rome,  A  U  C.  689.    (Leo.,  39.  66 ) 

Satorninds,  I.  L.  Apuleius,  a  tribune  of  tbe  css> 
mons,  who,  in  A.U.C.  654,  B.C.  100,  united  *« 
Marius  against  the  patricians,  excited  a  seeNiM* 
Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  caused  several  pope* 
laws  to  be  passed,  and  exercised  a  sort  of  ussrses  we 
tyrannical  power  for  tbe  space  of  three  year*  ^ 
length  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  isanf. 
with  hia  adherents,  upon  the  Capitol,  be  was 
there  by  Marina,  who  waa  now  compelled,  ss  cewol 
to  act  against  him.  Saturmnua  and  hi*  sdberrrti 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  to  Marius,  up* 
his  promising  to  aave  their  live*  ;  but  tbe  peopl*- W 
upon  and  destroyed  them.  (Plot.,  Vit.  Mar- 
3,  16)  —  II.  P.  Sempronius,  a  general  of  Valenm 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  bis  troops  sfter  m 
bad  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  victories  •»« 
the  barbarian*.  Hia  integnty,  his  compUisanreiM 
affability,  had  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  p*0***  • 
but  his  fondness  of  ancient  discipline  pro*ok«i  an 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  in  the  4^  rrtf 
of  hia  age.  A.D.  383  —  III.  Sextos  Julian,  a  OssL  » 
timate  with  Aureliao.  Tbe  emperor  esteemed  ■«« 
greatly,  not  only  for  hia  private  virtues,  but  lor  ■ 
abilities  as  a  general,  and  for  tbe  victories  v/bjen  " 
had  obtained  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. He  «• 
saluted  emperor  at  Alexandre*,  and  compelled  M  " 
clamorous  army  lo  accept  of  the  PurPje'  WBIch  " 
rejected  with  disdain  and  horror.  Probus,  wb»  *»* 
then  emperor,  marched  hia  forces  against  biro.  »' 
besieged  him  in  Alpamea, 
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when  unable  to  make  head  against  his  powerful  adver- 
sary— iV.  Pompetus,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
historian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  con- 
sulted the  opinion  of  Satunnnus  before  he  published 
his  compositions.  (PUn.,  Eptat,  1,  8.— Jd.,  1,  16) 
N  » .  i  h  \rs  (called  by  the  Greeks  Kpoi-or),  a  son  of 
Ccelus  or  Uranus,  and  Terra,  or  the  goddess  of  the 
earth.  Terra  bore  to  Uranus  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
Titans,  sii  males  and  six  females.  The  youngest  of 
the  former  was  Saturn.  These  children  were  haled 
by  their  father,  who,  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  thrust 
them  out  of  his  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth.  ( Voleker, 
Myth,  der  lap.,  283.  —  Compare  Apollod.,  1,  1,  3  ) 
£arlh,  grieved  at  this  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
"  the  substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming  from  it  a 
sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion 
against  their  father ;  but  fear  seized  on  them  all 
except  .Saturn,  who,  lying  in  wail  with  the  sickle  with 
which  his  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  his  unsus- 
pecting father.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnycs,  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melisn  nymphs.  (Hea.,  Theog..  1  bi,  aeqq  ) — 
After  this,  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kingdom,  with 
the  consent  of  his  brethren,  provided  he  did  not  bring 
up  any  male  children.  Pursuant  to  this  sgreemenl, 
Saturn  always  devoured  his  sons  as  soon  aa  born,  be- 
cause, as  some  observe,  he  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  unkinduess  to  his  father,  till  his  wife 
Rhea,  unwilling  to  sec  her  children  perish,  concealed 
from  her  husbsnd  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Nfptune,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him  large 
stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without  per- 
ceivmp  the  deceit.  The  other  Titans  having  been  in- 
formed thai  Saturn  had  concealed  his  male  children, 
made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  him 
with  Khea  ;  and  Jupiter,  who  was  secretly  educated 
io  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  hi  in  on  his  throne.  Sat- 
urn, unmindful  of  his  sou's  kindness,  conspired  against 
him  ;  but  Jupiter  banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the 
father  fled  for  safely  into  Iraly,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  Latium,  as  being  the  place  of  bia  I 
conrxahnent  (from  lateo,  "to  lie  concealed").  Janus, 
who  was  then  King  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with 
mark*  of  attention.  He  made  him  bia  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  King  of  Heaven  employed  himself  in 
civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  m  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  useful  and 
liberal  arts.  His  reign  there  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it 
the  golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.  Saturn  was  father 
of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  by  Philyra,  whom  he  previously 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avoid  the  observation  of  Khea. 
— Hesiod,  in  his  didactic  poem,  says  that  Saturn 
ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  '•deep-eddying  ocean"  (Op.  ct  D.,  167, 
Mtq  ) ;  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxuriant  description  of  this 
blissful  abode,  where  the  departed  heroes  of  Greece 
dwelt  beneath  the  mild  rule  of  Saturn  and  his  assessor 
Rhadamanthus  (01.,  2,  123,  aeqq  )  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, it  was  fabled  that  Saturn  lay  asleep,  guirdcd  by 
Hnareus,  in  a  desert  island  near  Britannia,  in  the 
Western  Ocean.  (Plut.,  de  Defect.  Orae.,  18.— Id., 
it  F«e.  in  Orb.  Lun.,  26  —  Proeop.,  Bell  Goth  ,  4. 
20 — Compare  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr,  1204  )  Saturn 
waa  in  after  times  confounded  with  the  grim  deity 
Moloch,  to  whom  the  Tynans  and  Carthaginians  of- 
fered their  children  in  aacrifice.  The  alight  analogy 
of  this  practice  with  the  legend  of  Saturn's  devouring 
bia  children,  may  have  sufficed  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
an  identity  of  their  ancient  deity  with  the  object  of 
Phoenician  worahip.  It  was  not  improbably  the  cir- 
cumstance of  both  gods  being  armed  with  a  sickle, 


which  led  to  ihc  inference  of  the  KooVor  of  the  Greek* 
being  the  same  with  the  Saturnus  of  the  Latins 
(Butltnann,  Mythologua,  vol.  2,  p.  28,  *rqq  )  The 
fabled  flight  of  this  last  from  Olympus  to  Hesperia  or 
Italy,  and  his  there  establishing  the  golden  age,  may 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  legend  of  the 
reign  of  Kronus  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
western  slresm  of  Ocean.  There  were  no  temples  of 
Kronus  in  Greece  ;  but  there  waa  a  chapel  of  Kronse 
and  Khea  at  Athena  (Pausan  .  1,  18,7).  and  sacrifices 
were  made  to  him  on  the  Kronian  Hill  at  Olympia. 
(I'auaan.,  6,20,  1.)  The  Atheniaos,  moreover,  had 
a  festival  in  his  honour,  named  the  Kronta,  which  waa 
celebrated  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Hecatoin- 
hs-on,  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  aa  described, 
strongly  resembles  the  Italian  Saturnalia.  (Dcmusth, 
Ttmocr.,  p.  708  —  Philoe .,  ap  Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.) 
— The  only  epithet  given  to  Kronus  by  the  elder  poet* 
is  erooked-counatlled  (i;.  *i  //  ynj -tic)  Nonnus  (2fi, 
234)  calls  him  broatl  bearded  (ripvyiveioe)  (Knght- 
ley'a  Mythology,  p.  68,  aeqq  )— Among  the  Romans, 
in  the  sacrifices  the  prieal  always  performed  the  cere- 
mony with  his  head  uncovered,  which  waa  unusual  at 
other  solemnities.  Tha  god  is  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  Infirmity  He 
bolda  a  scythe  in  his  right  band,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  Us  own  tail,  which  is  an  emblem  of  time  and  of 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  hsud  he  hss 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  aa  if  instantly  to  devour  it. 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  is  fabled  to  have  first 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on  the  Capilolme  Hill  ;  a 
second  was  afterward  added  by  Tullus  Hoslilius,  snd 
a  third  by  the  first  consuls  On  his  statues  were  gen- 
erally hung  fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this 
circumstance,  all  slaves  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  cbaina  were  taken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimslo  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  gulden 
age  At  Rome  the  treasury  waa  in  his  temple,  inti- 
mating, it  is  said,  that  agriculture  is  the  source  of 
wealth.  (Plut ,  Quaat  Horn  ,  42  )  The  Nundmtr, 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  this  god.  i  An  I. 
OcU..  13,  22  —  Ltvy,  8,  I.— Id.,  45.  33.)— Bocbart 
considers  Saturn  to  nave  been  the  same  with  Noah ; 
and  so  well  convinced  of  this  ia  he,  as  to  remark, 
"  Noam  eme  Saturrmm  lam  multa  docent,  ut  tix  nt 
dubttandt  locus  "  (Geogr.  Saer.,  I,  I.)  This  school 
of  mythology,  however,  has  long  ago  been  aucceeded 
by  one  of  a  more  rational  nature.  According  to  cab- 
ers, Saturn  was  the  same  with  Time,  the  Greek  words 
which  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time  differing  only  in 
one  letter  (Kpovor.  Saturn, /r^>"i »<;.  time);  and  on  this 
account  Saturn  is  represented  as  devouring  bis  chil- 
dren, and  casting  them  up  again,  as  Tunc  devours  and 
consumes  all  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  at 
length  revive  again,  and  are,  as  it  were,  renewed  :  or 
dsn  days,  months,  and  years  are  the  children  of  Time, 
which  he  constantly  devours  and  produces  anew.  Nie- 
buhr  regards  Saturn  and  Ops  as  the  god  and  goddess 
of  the  esrth.  its  vivifying  and  its  receptively-productive 
l>owers.  (Rom  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Cambr.  tranal.) 
Creuzer  makes  Saturn  the  great  god  of  nature,  in 
many  respects  assimilated  to  Janua.  He  is  the  god 
who  suffices  for  himself,  the  god  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  comprehensive  powers.  (Symbohk,  par  (,'uig- 
niaut,  vol.  3,  p.  499.)  Hence  the  derivation  of  lite 
name  from  the  Latin  Satur,  *'  full,"  "  satisfied." 

Satyri,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin  is 
unknown.  They  are  represented  like  men,  but  with 
the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,  short  horns  on  the  In  ad, 
and  the  whole  body  covered  with  thick  hair.  The 
Romans  called  them  indiscriminately  Fauni,  Panel, 
and  Sdaant — Hesiod  is  the  first  who  mentions  ths 
Satyrs  ,  be  savs  that  they,  the  Curctes,  and  the  mount 
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swvnymphs,  were  the  offspring  of  tbe  five  daughters  of 
the  anion  of  Hecaissoa  with  tbe  daughter  of  Phoroneu» 
{op.  Sir**.,  471).  The  Lsconian  term  for  a  Satyr  waa 
Tityrus  (Sckoi.  ad  Tkeecr.,  7, 72),  which  al»o  signified 
the  (rack  goat,  or  the  ram  that  led  the  flock.  (Srkoi.  ad 
Tkeaer.,  3,  2.)  iEschylus  calla  a  Satyr  a  buck-goal 
(rps)«c — Fragm.,  up.  Pint.,  de  Cap.,  2). — The  Sa- 
tyrs were  associated  with  Bacchus,  and  they  formed 
the  chorus  of  the  species  of  drama  which  derived  its 
•ame  from  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
were  indebted  for  their  deification  to  the  festivals  of 
this  deity,  and  that  they  were  originally  merely  the 
rustics  who  formed  the  chorus,  and  danced  at  them  in 
their  goatskin  dresses  (Welektr,  Nar-htr.  tur  TrH., 
p.  SI  I,  aryy  — Keigktley'$  Mythology,  p  333,  tea  ) 

SxvnoniTM,  a  people  called  SamuUai  by  the  Lat- 
ins.   ( l^ssf  Sarnvaua  ) 

Saves,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  the  Alpea  Car- 
nice,  and  flowing  into  tbe  Danube  at  Singidunum.  It 
forms  near  its  month  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
Pannonia,  and  is  now  tbe  Sau  or  Saave.  {Pirn.,  3, 
18. — Apputn,  Iff.,  22.)  The  Danube,  after  ita  junc- 
tion with  the  Savua,  took  the  name  of  Ister.  ( Vtd. 
Damihios ) 

Saxones,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seats 
eppear  lo  haTe  been  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese, from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  the  Sinua  Co- 
danos  and  the  river  Chalusus  (or  Trave),  correspond 
ing  to  modem  Holttein.  They  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  history  about  tbe  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, aa  the  chief  tribe  among  the  Ingcvonea.  In  the 
eighth  century  we  find  them  in  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  Sax- 
ons, in  the  fifth  century,  in  connexion  with  the  Angli, 
conquered  England.  —  For  some  remarks  on  tbe  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Saxones,  vid.  the  article  Scytbia. 

ScMe*  (set/.  Porta  —Ikq/o,  tetl.  iri).ti),  one  of  the 
gatesof  Troy.  It  received  its  name  from  on<n6c, "  left" 
■a  it  was  on  the  left  aide  of  the  city,  facing  the  sea  and 
tbe  Grecian  camp.    (Vtd.  Troja.) 

S«:j«v«,  I.  a  centurion  in  ("star's  army,  who  beha- 
Ted  with  great  courage  at  Dyrrhachium.  (Cat.,  B. 
C.  3,  53  —  Stteton  ,  Vit.  Jul.,  68— Kef  jkfax.,  3,  2.) 
—II.  Memor,  a  latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and 
Domititn  —  III  A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  Ep  1,  17. 

Scukvoi.  *,  the  surname  of  the  most  celebrated  branch 
of  tbe  house  of  the  Mucii,  and  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  individual  of  the  lino  who  acted  with 
so  much  heroic  firmness  in  the  presence  of  Porsenua. 
(  Vid.  Porscnna.)  The  most  distinguished  or  tbe  name 
were  the  following :  I.  Caius  Mucius  Scaavola.  (  Vid. 
Porsenna  )— II.  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  was  prs?tor 
in  216  B.C.  The  next  year  be  received  Sardinia  as  a 
province.  He  died  209  B.C ,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of"  Decemvir  saerit  f*riundis.n — III.  Publiua  Mu- 
cius Scaivola,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
quzstor  188  B.C..  tribune  of  the  commons  183  B  C, 
prastor  urbanus  179  BC,  and  finally  consul  With  M. 
iEmilius  Lcpidus,  175  B  C.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  he  carried  on  the  wsr  successfully  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  especially  against  the  Ligurians,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  uf  a  three  days'  thanksgiving  and  a 
triumph.  This  last  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  fragments,  and  also  by  some  consular  med- 
als— IV.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  elder  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  a  celebrated  jurist.  He  was, conspicuous 
also  as  a  defender  of  the  good  old- Roman  virtues  and 
manners  against  the  corruption  and  license  which  had 
been  introduced  into  Italy  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
he  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  and  accuaed  the  pras- 
tor L  Tubulus  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where  he 
bad  presided.  Tubulus  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  As  s*dile  (133  B.C.)  Scasvota  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  had  fallen  in  ruins 
to  the  ground.  In  131  B.C.  be  was  prxtor 
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and  soon  after  consul.    He  obtained  Italy  for  hia  pror 

ince.  — V.  Publius  Mueioa  Scaevola,  boo  of  the  plea- 
ding, was  it  first  tribune  of  the  common*,  then  pra- 
ter, and  at  last  pontifex  maiimus.  He  was  parties- 
lariy  conspicuous  aa  an  opponent  of  the  Gracchi.  Has- 
ing  obtained  tbe  province  of  Asia,  be  dt»un£ui»M 
himself  so  much  in  that  government  by  his  probity  »rd 
justice,  that  the  Asiatics  celebrated  a  festival  w  ho 
honour. — VI.  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  mora  too- 
monly  called  by  tbe  Roman  jurists  Qumtos  Muciw, 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  lawyer  Ht 
codec  led  together  the  opinions  of  previous  law^m,  tmi 
he  also  gave  a  better  order  to  the  civil  code.  Mucin 
ia  the  earliest  jurist  mentioned  in  the  Pandtcls.  Hi 
was  Cicero's  legal  instrvcter. — VII.  Cervidias  Scevo- 
la,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  later  tinea.  Ht 
is  ranked  by  Modeatinua  alter  Paulua  and  A  tones*. 
(Arnold,  de  Vttu  Scarolarum,  ed.  Arnse*  Vltrt]., 
1767) 

Sc a  Lists,  a  city  of  LuMtania,  north  of  the  Tip*, 
called  by  Ptolemy  Scalabrscus.  It  formed  the  urn 
Conventus  JundicUs  of  the  province,  and  its  jsrwif- 
lion  probably  took  in  all  the  country  that  lay  to  iht 
north  of  the  river.  Aa  a  Roman  colony  u  took  tas 
name  of  Presidium  Juhmn.  It  answers  to  the  mod- 
ern Santarem,  a  corruption  for  St.  hen*.  (Ph*-,  4, 
22  —  ftfn.  Ant.,  p.  426.) 

Scaldib,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgtca  Seconds,  nor 
in  the  territory  of  the  Atrehatea,  and  filling  into 
Mosa  or  Meu*t    It  ia  now  the  Scheldt.  (Ca».,l 
C ,  6,  97—Pttn,  4.  13  ) 

Scamandki,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Kb, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  falling  into  if*  Hd- 
lespont  near  the  promontory  of  Sigaaum.  Accar^nf 
to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xanthua  by  the  god» 
Scamander  by  men.  Tbe  name  Xanthos  mm\i  «ea 
to  refer  to  the  colour  of  ita  waters  (in^'ir,  "  y?!'***  y 
The  modern  name  of  the  Scamander  ia  the  rmr  4 
Bounarbacki.  (Vtd.  Troja. — Cramer**  An*  Jfiw*i 
vol.  1,  p  97.) 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  ancienu  to  taat 
tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  modern  .Yin**, 
Stceden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  dec.  Tm  *•* 
c tents  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  Scandium* 
believing  it  to  be  totally  encompassed  by  the  *a.*r 
even  composed  of  many  islands.  The  manner  m  sixi 
these  islands,  of  tbe  nsma  of  Scandnr,  are  reprt**- 
ed  in  the  chart  prepared  from  Ptolemy,  has  no  rraaea 
to  the  real  slate  of  the  country.  Tlie  southern  eititw 
ity,  however,  and  of  which  theDaniah  isles  of  hhM 
Funtn,  dec,  make  a  part,  recall,  in  the  name  of  Sktf 


spacious  gulfs,  embracing  islanda  of  great  exirst ;  hi 
ascribes  it  to  Sue  via,  and  places  two  nations  thfrrtft 
What  he  reports  of  the  Suionea,  in  having  a  martn*, 
appears  remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  ibeastwt 
lawa  concerning  navigation  had  (heir  origin  in  V  i»W. 
in  the  iale  of  Gothland.  (Germ.,  44,  sear)  T"1 
country  to  which  Tacilua  condocta  us  retains  the »«« 
of  Soeonia  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  spetk  iaf 
precisely  of  8weden.  The  other  nation,  tbe  Site eta, 
whose  sovereignly  was  in  the  hands  of  a  worsts,  any 
have  been  Norway.  According  to  Pliny,  the  sdj 
part  of  Scandinavia  which  was  known  was  occupied  W 
the  Hillevionea,  a  numerous  nation.  (PAntdlt,  v* 
l,p.  122,  ae?*.) 

.Scaptksvi.k  or  Sc aptr-Hylc  (Siroxr^  v).i). 
latter  is  the  more  correct  form,  a  place  on  tbe  e*»l  * 
Thrace,  over  against  the  island  of  Thasos.  It  »" 
celebrated  for  its  gold-mines,  which,  accordmt  t»n> 
rodotus,  belonged  to  the  Thraciaoa,  and  produced  a0- 
nually  eighty  talenu.  In  these  mmes  Thucrdicei  tha 
histonan  had  some  property,  aa  he  informs  oa  (i  1W) 
The  author  of  his  life  sutes  that  he  resided  ibtrt  altar 
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i  and  employed  himself  in  arranging  the 
materials  for  bis  history.  (MarceUtn  ,  Vti.  Thucyd., 
p.  10, ed  IUp.-1'iut  .  de  Last.,  p.  605.) 

S«:*BDcs  or  Scoanus,  a  ndge  of  lofty  mountains, 
forming  the  natural  boundary  of  lllyna  on  the  aide  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  connected  on  the  north  with  the 
great  chain  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Euxine,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  tunes 
under  tbe  nanns  of  Orbelus,  Khodopc,  and  Memos  , 
while  to  tbe  south  Us  prolongation  aasumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Piodus  The  Turks  and  Serbians  call  the 
range  of  Scardus  Tckar  Dagk.  (Cramer' a  Ane.  Gr., 
vol   Up,  76,  atae.) 

Scaorob,  I.  M A\u\uv&,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and 
by  his  successes  in  Spain  in  tbe  capacity  of  command- 
er He  was  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  accused  of  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Numidian  prince.  According  to  Sallust.  this 
nobleman  tarnished  tbe  lustre  of  his  splendid  talents 
by  avarice  and  other  degrading  passions ;  while  Cice- 
ro, on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
in  various  parts  of  his  wmings.  Sallust's  known  dis- 
like to  the  nobility  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
this  discrepance.  Scaurua  wrote  a  work  in  three 
books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
equal  to  Xenopboa'a  Life  of  Cyrus.  Scau- 
lered  tbe  Ltguriana,  and  in  bis  censorship  he 
built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave 
tbe  road  which,  from  him,  waa  called  the  .-Emilian. 
His  son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known  by 
the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his  tedileahip.  Tbta 
theatre,  which  could  contain  30.000  spectaiora,  was 
supported  by  360  columns  of  marble,  38  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  3000  braaen  statues.  This  cele- 
brated edifice,  accordiag  to  Pliny,  proved  more  faUl 
to  tbe  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans  than 
the  proscriptions  and  wara  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city.  (  Cie  ,  Brut ,  29  —  Vol.  Max., 
4,  4.— P/rn.,  34,  7  \  36.  2.)— II.  A  Roman  of  consu- 
lar dignity.  When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaurus  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  u|K>n  which 
tbe  father  eternly  ordered  him  never  to  appear  again 
in  the  held  of  battle.  The  severity  of  the  father's  re- 
proach induced  the  son  to  destroy  himself. 

Sc*LKKiTus,  I.  Campus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
Col  line  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  was  buried 
alive  when  convicted  of  unchastity,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilar punishment  was  afterward  accustomed  to  be  in- 
flicted on  other  aimUarly  offending  vestals.  (Lid  ,  8, 
14  ) — II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  See- 
Urai a,  because  the  300  Pabii  who  were  killed  at  the 
river  Cremera  had  passed  through  it  when  they  went 
to  attack  the  enemy.  It  waa  before  named  Carmen- 
te/ts — (II.  There  waa  also  a  street  st  Rome  which 
received  the  name  of  the  ScelertUu*  Vicut,  because 
there  Tullis  hsd  ordered  her  chsrioteer  to  drive  over 
tbe  bedy  of  her  father,  Scrvias  Tullius.  (L»».,  1, 48. 
— Ovid,  ZA.,365  ) 

SoastA  or  Scenos,  a  river  of  Hibemia,  now  the 
Shannon.    (Ore*.,  1,  2.) 

Sobnjb,  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  tbe  borders 
of  Babylonia  (Strabo.  748.) — 11.  Msndrae,  a  city  of 
Middle  Egypt,  tbe  seal  of  a  bishopric,  between  Aph- 
foditopolie  and  Babylon  (/fin.  .int.,  p.  163,  169.) 
— III.  Vetera norurn.  a  village  in  l-ower  Egypt,  on 
the  cast  side  of  the  Nile,  between  Heliopolts  and  Vi- 
cos  Judsrorum.    (Itin.  Ant.,  p.  169.) 

SccNtT/B.  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix 
(F/in  ,6,  11.  24.)— II.  A  nomadic  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
(f»*tn.,  6.  28) ;  according  to  Strabo,  in  Mesopotamia. 

Scepsis,  a  city  of  Troaa,  annate  beyond  the  river 
Cebren,  near  the  highest  part  of  Ida.  It  waa  founded 
by  tbe  Milesians  ;  though  Demetnae,  a  native  of  the 
place,  aeeigns  its  origin  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  As 


tbe  son  of  jEneae.  Tbe  city  waa  a  strong 
Mses*cd  s  strong  citadel ;  and,  at  a  later 
the  scat  of  a  particular  dynasty  of  Dardan 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  however,  the  Persian  su- 
premacy. (A'en.,  Hut.  Gr  ,  lib.  3,  p.  285.  ed.  Stepk  ) 
Aotigonaa.at  a  later  period,  transferred  ita  inhabitant* 
to  his  uew  city  of  Alexandre*  .  they  returned,  how- 
ever, under  Lyaimachus,  and  founded  another  city,  to 
the  north  of  the  older  Scepsis,  which  latter  place  from 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Palara  Scepsis.  The  old 
city  waa  afterward  again  inhabited  ;  the  new  one, 
|  however,  long  survived  it.  and  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modern  Eakiupstk*.  {Strabo,  607. — Phn  ,  5, 
3U  )— Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  left 
by  him  to  Tbcopbrastus,  fell,  together  with  that  tt% 
tbe  latter,  into  the  hands  of  Nrleua,  a  scholar  of  Tba- 
ophrast us.  Neleua  left  bis  books  to  his  descendants, 
illiterate  persons,  who  kept  them  locked  up  and  neg- 
lected ;  and,  when  Attalus  of  Pergsmue  was  seeking 
to  enlarge  his  library,  they  hid  them  under  ground* 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worm*.  Thev  were  at  last  sold  for  a  Urge  asm  to 
Apelhcon  of  teoa.  t  Strabo,  600.)  Tbe  whole  sub- 
ject is  discussed  bv  Brandts  in  the  Rkexmackta  Mu- 
seum (No.  1,  p.  236,  tcqq.). 

Scnkoia,  a  considerable  village  of  Egypt,  on  tbe 
western  side  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  where  duties  were  levied  on  exports  and  imports. 
{Strabo,  800. )  According  to  Reicbard,  ita  arte  is  now 
occupied  by  Dajcdje.  4 

SchiiIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  (Pauaan., 
2,5— P/ia,  4,  It.) 

Sciathob,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  about 
foor  miles  to  tbe  eaat  of  the  Magnestan  promontory. 
It  it  nearly'  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  (Pita,  4,  12.) 
The  island  once  possessed  a  town  of  some  sire,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Altalua  and  tbe  Ro- 
man*. (Lre.,  31.  28.  —  Id.,  44,  13.  —  Strab.,  436  ) 
According  to  Scymnua  (v.  582),  its  first  settlers  were 
Pelasgt  from  Thrace,  who  were  succeeded  bv  soma) 
Chslcidiana  from  Eubma,  It  produced  good  wine. 
(AlJun  ,  1, 51.)—  The  modern  name  is  Sciatho.  (Cre> 
mer'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  461.) 

Scili.cs,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  the  Alpheus,  and 
not  far  from  the  coaat.  Xcnopbon  places  it  on  the 
road  leading  from  Laced*mon  to  Olympta,  about  20 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympoa.  The 
place  is  rendered  interesting  from  Xcnophon's  having 
fixed  his  abode  there  during  hia  exile.  Tbe  town  it- 
self had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleans,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniting  against  them  in  the  wsr  with  Pisa.  But 
tbe  territory  being  afterward  wrested  from  Elis  by  the 
I.aceda?mornans.  thev  made  it  over  10  Xenophon,  when 
that  celebrated  Athenian  waa  bamehed  by  hia  fellow, 
citiicns  for  having  aerved  in  tbe  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  (Pausan.,  5,  6.)  Xenophon  has  hirn&elf  giv- 
en oa,  in  the  Anabasis,  an  interesting  account  of  hi* 
residence  at  Scillos,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  Di- 
ana Epbesia,  in  performancef  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  ( An- 
ab.,  5,  3,  7.)  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Scil- 
los, states  that  tbe  tomb  of  Xenophon  was  pointed  out 
to  mm,  and  over  it  his  statue  of  Pentelic  marble.  Ha 
adds,  that  when  the  Eleans  recovered  Seillus,  they 
brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  the 
estate  at  the  hands  of  tbe  Spartane,  but  that  be  was 
acquitted,  and  allowed  \o  reside  there  without  moles- 
tation (5,  6. —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.3,  p.  112). 

Sctaia,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the  boughs 
of  trees  which  he  hsd  forcibly  brought  together, 
he  afterward  allowed  to  flv  back,  so  that 
were  torn  in  an  instant  from  tbeir  body. 
(Oetd,  Met,  7,  440.)  . 

ScipuoAt,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  two 

{JEn.,  6,  843,) 
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Hcirio,  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  whose  namo 
is  identified  with  surae  of  the  most  splendid  triumphs 
of  the  Roman  arms.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  Mouse,  and  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
family  appellation  from  the  Latin  term  scipto,  "  a 
•lafT,"  because  one  of  their  number,  Cornelius,  had 
guided  his  blind  father,  and  been  to  him  as  a  staff ; 
or,  aa  Macrobiua  expresses  it,  "  A'on  aluer  dtclt 
Sct/n<me$;  nisi  quod  Corneltus,  qut  cognonunem  jm 
Iran  lumtmbu*  carenUm  pro  baculo  regtbat,  Srtpin 
rogftomtnatm,  nomen  ex  cognomint  posterts  dedu." 
( -W  .  1,  ft ) — The  most  eminent  of  the  name  were,  I. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  served,  D  C.  393,  under  the 
dictator  Camillus,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Veil.  In  392  B.C.  ho  was  chosen  military 
tribune  with  conaular  power,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  Cossus,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Fa- 
liM'i,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace. — II.  P. 
Cornelius  Scipto,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  curulc 
asdile  363  B.C. — III.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator 
Camillus,  346  B.C. — IV.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  dictator  305  B.C.  ;  having  been 
appointed  such,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  war- 
like operations,  ss  for  the  purpo>c  of  holding  the  con- 
aular comitia,  the  two  consuls  being  absent  in  the 
Ili-ld — V.  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  ol  the  pieeediiig, 
was  chosen  tnierrex  on  the  refusal  of  the  dictator 
Manlms  to  bold  the  election  for  consuls  under  the  Li- 
ciman  law.  He  softened  down  the  irritated  feelings 
of  the  commons  by  procuring  the  election  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rutilius,  a  plebeian,  to  the  consulship.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  himself  J48  B.C.,  but,  being 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  conducting  the  war 
against  the  Gauls,  he  transfemd  the  command  to  his 
plebeian  colleague.  M.  Popilius  l*enss. —  VI.  L.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Barbatus,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  consul  298  B.C.  He  fought  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  Etruriana,  near  Volalcrra.  The 
enemy,  however,  having  abandoned  their  camp  in  the 
night-season,  the  consul  laid  waste  the  sdjacenl  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.  He  also  reduced  Ssmruum 
and  Lucsnia.  His  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  con- 
taining an  epitaph  in  very  early  Latin,  commemorating 
the  events  of  his  life  and  hia  many  virtues.  (Dun- 
fop'*  Rom.  Lit .,  vol.  1,  p.  fi2,  $eq.) — VII.  Cn.  Cor- 
neliua  Scipio  Asina,  so  called  from  his  having  brought 
into  the  forum,  on  the  back  of  a  she-ass  (asmu),  the 
money  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  be  had  purchased, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  hia  daughter's  mar- 
nage-porlion,  in  order  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  oi 
euitera.  He  was  the  son  of  the  preceding.  In  260 
B.C.  he  superintended,  with  Duilius  the  consul,  the 
building  of  the  first  Komsn  Heel,  snd  subsequently 
sailed  with  17  ships,  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to 
Mesaana  in  Sicily.  He  was  taken,  however,  by  a 
Carthaginian  squadron,  and  carried  to  Africa.  Hav- 
ing been  at  length  released  from  confinement  in  Car- 
thage, he  returned  home  and  obtained  the  consulship; 
and  he  now  avenged  his  former  disgrace  by  taking 
many  places  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Panormus. 
He  conquered  also  great  part  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
He  waa  father  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Scipio.  Publius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  was  aent 
with  an  army  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hannibal ;  but,  when 
he  heard  that  his  enemy  hsd  passed  over  into  Italy,  he 
attempted,  by  his  quick  marches  and  secret  evolutions, 
to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  Hsnnibal 
near  the  Ticmus,  where  he  would  have  lost  his  life  had 
not  hia  son.  afterward  surnamed  Africanus. courageous- 
ly defended  him.  He  again  passed  into  Spain,  where 
lie  obtained  aome  memorable  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  inhabiianta  of  the  country.  His 
brother  Cneua  shared  the  supreme  command  with  him, 
but  their  great  confidence  proved  their  min.  They 
separated  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  waa  at- 
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tacked  by  the  two  Hasdrubala  and  Mago,  who  com- 
manded the  Carthaginian  armies     The  forces  oi  Pub- 
lius were  too  few  to  resist  with  success  the  three  Car- 
thaginian  generals.    The  Romans  were  cut  to  pittr*, 
and  their  commander  was  left  on  the  field  oi  batik 
No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  this  victory,  Una 
they  immediately  ma  relied  to  meet  Coeus  Scion, 
whom  the  revolt  of  30,000  Celtiberians  had  »csst»ed 
and  alanned.    The  general,  who  was  already  sppnxea 
of  his  brother's  death,  secured  an  eminence  wwrt  at 
was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides.    After  dtspenic 
acta  of  valour  he  was  left  among  the  slain,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  fled  into  a  tower,  where  be  wu 
burned  with  some  of  bis  friends  by  the  victonous  ew- 
my. — VIII.  PubJiua  Cornelius,  surnamed  A/newt. 
was  son  of  Publius  Scipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spaa 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tkidb*. 
where  he  saved  his  fsther's  life.    The  bsltle  of  do- 
ne, which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  did  sat 
dishearten  the  young  Scipio;  and  he  no  sooner  betid 
thst  some  of  his  countrymen  wished  mdespsir  tosbss- 
oom  Italy,  Uiatn.  ■  woiti  hi  i>aii«i,  Oc  obliged  thrm  10 
awear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to  promise  to  po: 
to  immediate  death  the  first  person  who  attempted  is 
retire  from  his  country.    In  his  twenty-first  year  Sets- 
io  waa  made  sedilc.    Not  long  after  this,  the  Rossw 
heard  ol  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Sapo*  ■ 
Spain,  and  immediately  young  Scip  o  was  sppoiotcd  is 
avenge  the  death  ol  bis  tstber  and  of  his  uncle,  scd 
to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic   Ii  «<• 
soon  known  how  able  he  was  to  be  at  the  bead  of  is 
army.    The  various  nations  of  Spain  were  conqonei 
and  in  four  years  the  Carthaginians  were  cornpWuh 
driven  out.    The  whole  province  became  tnbuunt* 
Rome  ;   New  Carthage  submitted  in  one  day ;  atd 
io  a  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  desd  se 
the  field.     After  these  signal  victories.  Scipio  sat 
recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trembled  in  coonssti 
dresd  of  Hannibal,  who  was  at  her  gales,    'lbs  cos- 
qoeror  of  the  Oarthsginians  in  Spain  was  looked  noet 
aa  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Hannibal  in  Italy ; 
but  Scipio  opposed  the  measure*  which  his  wa- 
trymen  wished  to  pursue,  and  he  declared  in  ibn** 
ate  that  if  Hannibal  was  to  be  conquered,  be  sib* 
be  conquered  in  Africa.    These  bold  measure**** 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the  art  tax 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Scipio  *s> em- 
powered to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coast  of  Afnrx 
Wnh  the  dignity  of  consul  he  emberked  lor  Cartksjs 
Succcss  attended  his  inns  ,  his  conquests  were  bnt 
as  rapid  aa  in  Spain.    The  Carlhaginisn  snaic*  »*" 
routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  Asdrubal  was  srl  °'> 
fire  during  the  night,  and  his  troops  totally  defeiwd  is 
a  drawn  battle.    These  repealed  losses  alarmed  Car- 
thage.   Hannibal,  who  waa  victorious  al  ibe  gate*  of 
Rome,  waa  instantly  recalled  to  defend  ibe  »tlb  of 
his  country,  and  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  aft 
met  each  other  in  the  field.    Terms  of  ecconimodsuoa 
were  proposed  ;  but  in  the  parley  which  ibe  twocaav 
manders  had  together,  nothing  sstisfsclory  w»* offend; 
and,  while  the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  of  bo- 
man  affairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  s  eoa- 
queror,  and  recommended  the  decision  of  the  contro- 
versy to  the  sword.    This  eclebrsted  bsttle  wasfosfat 
near  Zama,  and  both  generals  displayed  their  military 
knowledge  in  drawing  op  their  armies  and  in  cboosinf 
th<  ir  ground.    Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  oat 
less  conspicuous  in  chsrging  the  enemy.    A  ibotwssd 
acts  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  aides;  andthoogb 
the  Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own  defence.and  it* 
Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  U»e  conqueror  of  ItaJy 
waa  vanquished.    About  20,000  Csrthagimans  war* 
slain,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoners  of 
B.C.  202.    (July  2000  of  the  Romans  were  kiM 
This  battle  was  derisive  :  the  Carthaginians  soed  M 
peace,  which  Scipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  stvat- 
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Tbe  conqueror  after  this  re- 
turned 10  Rome,  where  be  was  received  with  the  most 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and 
dignified  with  tbe  appellation  of  Africanus.  Here  be 
enjoyed  for  some  time  the  tranquillity  and  tbe  honours 
which  hia  exploiu  merited  ;  but  in  him  also,  as  in  other 
great  men,  fortune  showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio 
offended  the  populace  in  wishing  jo  distinguish  the 
senators  from  the  rest  of  tbe  people  at  tbe  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship 
for  two  of  bis  friends,  Scipio  Nasica  and  Caius  I  melius, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  bis  application  slighted, 
and  the  honours  which  he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilities 
nor  meritorious  actions.  He  retired  from  Rome  no 
longer  to  be  s  spectator  of  tbe  ingratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  he  sccom- 

ried  his  brother  against  Antiocbus,  king  of  Syria, 
this  expedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  his 
usual  success,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  to 
tbe  conditions  which  the  conquerors  dictated.  At  his 
return  to  Rome  Africanus  found  tbe  mslevolence  of 
his  enemies  still  unabated.  Cato,  his  inveterate  rival, 
seemed  bent  on  his  ruin ;  and  he  urged  on  the  Petilii, 
two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  move  in  the  senste 
that  Africanus  should  be  cited  to  give  an  account  of 
all  tbe  money  be  had  received  from  Antiocbus,  to- 
gether with  such  spoil  as  was  taken  in  that  war.  As 
soon  as  tbe  PetiUi  had  preferred  their  charge  in  tbe 
aeuate,  Scipio  arose,  and,  talcing  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
his  bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  hia  brother, 
be  said,  "  In  this  is  contained  sn  sccurate  statement 
•fall  you  wish  to  know ;  in  it  you  will  find  a  particu- 
lar account  both  of  the  money  and  plunder  received 
from  Antiocbus." — "  Read  it  aloud,"  was  tbe  cry  of  the 
tribunes,  "and  afterward  let  it  be  deposited  in  the 


ory."  "  That  I  will  not  do."  ssid  Scipio ;  "  nor  will  I 
so  insult  myself;"  snd,  without  ssying  a  word  more, 
he  tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  all.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  this  tearing  of  hia  accounts  furnished 
his  enemies  with  tbe  chief  advantage  they  subsequent- 
ly had  against  btra.  Not  long  after  this,  s  tribune  of 
the  name  of  Na:vius  cited  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 
people  to  tbe  same  charges  ss  those  which  the  Petilii 
hed  brought  forward,  and  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
similar  purport.  Tbe  first  day  waa  spent  in  hearing 
the  different  charges.  On  the  second  day  the  trib- 
unes took  their  seats  st  a  very  early  hour.  The  ac- 
cused soon  after  arrived,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
friends  and  clients ;  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  to  the  rostra,  ascended  without  tbe  least 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conscious  innocence  and  superior  virtue  alone 
are  able  to  inspire,  eddressed  the  assembly  as  follows  : 
"  On.  this  day,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  you,  Ro- 
mans, I  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians. 
Is  it  becoming  to  spend  a  day  like  this  in  vranghng 
and  contention  ?  Let  us  not  then,  I  beseech  you,  be 
ungrateful  to  the  gods,  but  let  us  leave  this  man  here, 
and  go  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  them  for  the  many  fa- 
vours they  hare  vouchsafed  us."  These  words  had 
the  desired  effect.  Tbe  tribes  snd  all  tbe  assembly 
followed  Scipio  ;  the  court  wss  deserted,  and  tbe  trib- 
unes were  left  elone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet, 
when  this  memorable  day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Af- 
ricanus was  a  third  time  summoned  to  appear;  but 
he  bad  fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and  retired  to 
hia  country-house  at  Litcrnum.  The  accuaation  was 
therefore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished 
for  his  opposition  to  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  him,  and 
declared  in  tbe  aasembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
disgrace  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of 
Hannibal  should  become  the  sport  of  tbe  populsce, 
•nd  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  disappointed 
Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the  place 
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oi  ms  retreat,  anout  to*  years  oeiore  unnst,  in  toe 
6?lb  year  of  his  age  ;  and  so  strong  was  his  sense  of 
the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen,  thst  he  directed  his 
remains  to  be  interred  at  Liternum,  not  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  ( Kid.  Litemum. )—  Notwithstanding 
all  the  displeasure  and  rancorous  feeling  Ihsl  existed 
among  certain  individuals  at  Rome,  the  day  on  «hieh 
the  news  of  Scipio's  death  waa  known  proved  a  day 
of  general  sorrow :  for  the  very  men  who  refused  to 
pay  him,  when  alive,  the  appropriate  and  uaual  honours, 
could  not  help  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the 
people  at  large.  Livy  says  be  saw  at  Liternum  the 
monument  which  was  erected  to  him,  snd  the  statue 
which  had  stood  on  the  lop  of  it  lying  on  tbe  ground, 
where  it  bad  been  blown  down  by  a  storm  (36,  56). 
Pliny  writes,  that  in  hia  time  was  to  be  seen  a  myrtle 
of  an  extraordinary  size  growing  at  Liternum,  under- 
neath which  was  a  cave,  wherein,  it  was  said,  a  dragon 
watcbed  tbe  soul  of  that  great  man.  There  were  Tlao 
to  be  seen  some  olivo»trees  plsnted  by  his  own  hand. 
(Pltn.,  16, 43.)  All  these  inconsiderable  objects  seem 
to  show  bow  much  the  idea  of  greatness  is  attached 
to  every  circumstance  connected  in  the  most  distant 
msnner  with  illustrious  men ;  and  tbe  reason  is,  thst 
each  inspires  interest,  sod,  in  spile  of  us,  claims  some 
degrco  of  attention. — No  character  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  cordial  praise  than  that  of  the  elder  Afri- 
canus. Besides  the  many  rare  gift*  of  nature  that 
Scipio  bad  above  all  others,  there  was  in  him  also,  as 
the  old  writer  of  hia  life  words  it,  " a  certain  princely 
grace  and  majesty.  Furthermore,  he  was  marvellous 
gentle  and  courteous  unto  them  thai  came  to  him. 
and  had  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  passing  gift  to 
win  every  man.  He  was  very  grave  in  bis  gesture 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.  In  fine,  he 
was  a  truly  noble  captain,  worthy  of  all  commendation,  ' 
and  excelled  in  all  virtues,  which  did  so  delight  his 
mind  tbat  be  was  wont  to  ssy  that  he  was  never  less 
idle  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when 
alone."  (Cte.,  Off.,  3, 1.)— In  all  Scipio's  campaigns, 
Lash  us  was  his  chief  asm  sunt,  and  the  man  in  whom 
be  placed  the  greateat  confidence).  But  the  friendship 
subsisting  between  them  was  not  more  conspicuous 
than  tbat  which  connected  afterward  the  son  of  the 
one  with  tbe  grandson  of  the  other.  Whether  Laslius 
cheered  the  hours  of  Scipio's  retirement  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  history  by  any  writer.  Tho  poet 
Ennius  is  known  to  have  been  held  in  auch  esteem  by 
him,  that  be  ordered  the  statue  of  hia  learned  friend  to 
be  placed  on  his  sepulchre  by  his  own,  and  the  re- 
mains of  tbe  poet  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 
(Plin.y  7,  30.— Ond,  A  A.,  3,  409.)  As  an  instance 
of  Scipio'a  continence,  ancient  authors  slate  that  the 
conqueror  of  Spain  refused  to  see  s  beautiful  princess 
tbat  bad  fallen  into  hia  hands  after  tbe  taking  ef  New 
Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inviolate 
to  her  parents,  but  also  added  large  presents  for  tbe 
person  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  (firneica-'s  Life 
of  fierpio  Africanus,  p.  140,  tea*].) — IX.  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  surnamcd  Astalicus,  accompanied  his 
brother  Africanus  in  his  expedition  into  Spain  and  Af 
rica.  He  was  rewarded  with  the  consulabip  A.U.C. 
563,  for  bis  service  to  tbe  state,  and  was  empowered 
to  attack  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared 
war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  bis  brother  Africanus  ;  and  by  his 
own  valour  and  the  counsels  of  the  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, be  soon  routed  the  enemy,  sad  in  a  battle  near 
the  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  50,000  foot  and  4000 
horse.  Peace  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname  af  A aiati- 
cus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  hie  prosperity. 
Cato,  after  tbe  death  of  Africanus,  turned  his  rancour 
Asiatieas,  and  tbe  two  Petilii,  his  devoted  ad- 
,  presented  a  petition  to  the  people,  in  which 
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i hey  preyed  that  in  inquiry  might  be  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertsming  what  money  had  been  received 
from  Antiocbua  and  from  his  allies.  The  petition 
was  instantly  received,  and  Asiatics,  charged  with 
having  suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  Antiocbos, 
was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Te- 
ren lius  Culeo,  who  was  on  this  occasion  created  prae- 
tor. The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipios,  soon  found  Asiaticus,  with  his 


two  lieutenants  and  hia  qumtor,  guilty  of  having 

and  < 


ceived.  the  first  6000  pounds'  weight  of  gold 
pounds'  weight  of  silver,  and  the  others  nearly  an  equal 
sum,  from  the  monarch  against  whom,  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
They  were  condemned  to  pay  large  fines ;  but,  while 
the  other*  gave  security,  Scipio  declared  that  he  had 
accounted  to  tbe  public  for  all  toe  money  which  he 
had  brought  from  Asia,  and  therefore  that  be  was 
mrfRcent.  Notwithstanding  this  grave  protestation, 
the  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  convey  him  to 
prison  ;  but,  while  they  were  in  the  actual  discharge 
of  their  duly,  Sempromus  (iracchua,  one  of  the  trib- 
unes, interfered,  and  declared,  **  that  he  should  make 
no  objection  to  tbeir  raising  the  money  out  of  his  ef- 
fects, but  that  he  would  never  euffer  a  Reman  general 
to  be  dragged  to  the  common  prison,  wherein  the  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in  battle  by  him, 
jad  been  confined."  When  the  entire  property  of 
Lucius  Scipio  was  aeized  and  valued,  it  was  found  in- 
adequate to  the  payment  of  the  sum  demanded  ;  and 
what  redounded  to  hia  honour  was,  that,  among  all  bia 
•fleets,  there  was  not  found  the  trace  of  the  smallest 
article  that  could  be  considered  Asiatic.  Hia  friends 
ind  relations,  indignant  at  tbe  treatment  he  had  re- 
vived, came  and  offered  to  make  compensation  for 
jis  loss ;  but  be  refused  to  accept  of  anything  except 
what  wa»  barely  necessary  for  subsistence.  Whatever 
was  needful,  ssys  Livy,  for  domestic  use,  was  pur- 
chased at  the  aale  of  hia  property  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  on  all  who 
were  concerned  in  tbe  prosecution.  (Lrvy,  38,  60.) 
Home  tune  after  he  was  appointed  to  settle  tbe  dis- 
putes between  Kmnenes  and  Scleueua ;  and,  at  hia  re- 
turn, tbe  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity  towards 
him,  rewarded  hia  merit  with  such  uncommon  liberal- 
ity, that  Aaiaticus  was  enabled  to  celebrate  games,  in 
honour  of  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  for  ten  success- 
ive days  at  bia  own  expense. — X.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica  was  son  of  Cneus  Scipio,  and  cousin  to  Scipio 
Afticanus.  He  was  refused  the  consulship,  though 
supported  by  tbe  interest  and  the  fame  of  the  conquer- 
or of  Hannibal ;  but  he  afterward  obtained  it,  and  in 
that  honourable  office  conquered  the  Bon,  and  gained 
a  triumph.  He  waa  also  successful  in  an  expedition 
which  he  undertook  in  Spain.  When  die  statue  of 
Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygta,  the  Ro- 
man senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  was  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the 
innocence  of  bis  life,  to  go  and  meet  the  goddess  in 
the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Naaici  was  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and,  as  such,  he  waa  enjoined  to  bring  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Nasica  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  active  part  he  took  in  confuting  the  accu- 
sations laid  against  the  two  Scipios,  Africaous  and 
Asiaticus.  There  was  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  enmity  against  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.— (Patere.,  2, 
1,  dec— «or.,  2,  16.— Lie.,  29.  14,  dec.)— XI.  Pub- 
lius  JEmtlianus,  son  of  Paulus  iEmiltus,  the  conquer- 
or of  Perseus,  was  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  being  already  a  relation  of  tbe  Scipio  family, 
since  Afhcanua  had  married  hia  aunt.  He  received 
the  same  surname  aa  hie  grandfather,  and  was  called 
Afncanus  the  Younger  on  account  of  his  victories 
w  Carthage,  AJmtlianus  first  appeared  in  the  Ro- 
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man  armies  under  hie  father,  rod  afterward 
guished  himself  is  i  legioniry  tribune  m  the  Spttn;li 
provinces,  where  be  kdled  ■  Spaniard  of  irgaaiic 
stature,  and  obtained  a  mural  crown  it  the  iiejrr  of 
Intercalia.  He  pissed  into  Africa  to  vish  King  Ma» 
inissa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  spectator  of 
a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  was  fought  btiwtea 
that  monarch  and  the  Carthaginians,  (ltd  Masuns- 
sa  )  Some  lime  after  iEmilianoa  wis  made  aede, 
and  next  appointed  consul,  though  under  tbe  age  re- 
quired for  that  important  office  The  surname  warn 
lie  had  received  from  his  grandfather  be  was  defined 
lawfully  to  claim  as  his  own.  He  was  empowered  to 
finish  the  war  with  Carthage  ;  rod  as  be  was  pernnied 
by  the  senate  to  choose  hia  colleague,  ho  tack  with 
him  his  friend  Lelius,  wb©*c  father  of  the  ssme  ntnn 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared  t« 
victories  of  the  first  Africanoa.  Tbe  siege  of  Car- 
thage was  already  begun,  but  the  operations  of  tit 
Romans  were  not  continued  with  vigour.  Scipio  had 
no  sooner  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the  enemy  tin 
every  communication  with  the  land  was  cat  off,  aid, 
that  tbey  might  not  have  the  command  of  the  sea,  i 
atupendoua  mole  was  thrown  across  the  harbour  with 
immense  labour  rod  expense.  This,  which  ought 
have  disheartened  tbe  most  active  enemy,  reorictti 
the  Carthaginians  more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freecioei 
and  independence  ;  alt  tbe  inhabitants, 
of  rank,  age,  or  sex,  employed 
cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  snd  to  bold 
and  equip  another  fleet.  In  a  abort  time,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  iEmiltsnus,  the  Ronuw 
were  astonished  to  see  mother  harbour  formed,  aad 
fifty  gallics  suddenly  issued  under  sail,  ready  for  the 
engagement.  Tbia  unexpected  fleet,  by  immediately 
attacking  the  Roman  ships,  might  have  gained  the  ne- 
tory  ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  hia 
to  their  cause,  and  the  enemy  had  sufficient  time  la 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  the  [ios«-»j«>!> 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and.  by  tbe  far- 
cess  of  his  subsequent  operations,  he  broke  open  ooo 
of  the  gates  of  tbe  city  and  entered  the  streets,  when 
he  made  his  way  by  fire  and  sword.  The  surreid* 
of  above  60,000  men  waa  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  and  the  total  -submission  of  Carthage.  B  C 
147.  The  captive  city  was  set  on  fire  ;  and.  thoofh 
Scipio  was  obliged  to  demolish  its  very  walls  to  ooet 
the  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  he  wept  bitterly  over 
the  melancholy  and  tragical  *cene  ;  and.  in  bewail*? 
the  miseries  Of  Carthage,  he  expressed  his  fear*  left 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should  exhibit 
such  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Tbe  return  of  <£ovb> 
anus  to  Rome  was  that  of  another  conqueror  of  Has- 
nibal,  rod,  like  him,  be  waa  honoured  with  a  magnoV 
cent  triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  Afnum- 
He  was  not  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  bis  glory  b* 
fore  he  was  called  to  obtain  fresh  honours  He  *** 
chosen  conaul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to  fioaab 
tbe  war  which  tbe  Romans  had  hitherto  earned  oo 
without  success  against  Nuraantin.  The  fall  of  S»- 
mantis  was  more  glorious  for  Scipio  than  that  of 
capital  of  Africa.  Prom  hia  conquests  in  Scan 
.flmilianus  was  honoured  with  a  aecood  triumph,  uA 
with  the  surname  of  Numant>nu».  Yet  bis  popular- 
ly was  short-lived  ;  and,  by  telling  the  people  that  lb* 
murder  of  their  favourite,  his  brother-in-law  Grac- 
chus, was  lawful,  since  be  wai  turbulent  and  mimical 
to  the  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incurred  tbe  do- 
pleasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  waa  received  with  hisses 
by  the  assembled  people.  His  authority  for  a  mo- 
ment quelled  their  turbulence,  when  be  reproached 
them  for  tbeir  cowardice,  and  exclaimed.  Favosa* 
welchet !  do  you  think  that  your  clamours  can  tali** 
idate  me  i  me,  whom  the  fury  of  your  tnrmttt  Kerr 
daunted  t  It  this  the  gratitude  that  you  ove  te  •? 
father  Paul**,  vho  conquered  Maredokia,  " 
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Without  my  family  you,  loerc  »Uu>et.  It  tku  the  re- 
spect you  owe  to  your  deliverers  J  It  this  your  affec- 
tum t  This  firmness  silenced  the  murmurs  of  Uie  as- 
sembly :  and,  tome  lime  after,  Seipio  retired  from  the 
clamours  of  Rome  to  Caiela,  where,  with  his  friend 
Lselius,  he  passed  the  rest  of  hit  time  in  innocent 
pleasures  end  amusement,  in  diversions  which  had 
when  children ;  end  these  two  eminent 
een  on  the  seashore  picking  op  light 
pebble*,  and  throwing  ihcm  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
the  waters.  Though  fond  of  retirement  and  literary 
esse,  Seipio  often  interested  himself  in  the  aflairs  of 
slate.  His  enemies,  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
dictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
him  when  he  had  opposed  the  Scmpronian  law,  and 
declared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  of  Italy.  This  active  part  of  Seipio  was 
seen  with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
not  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins, 
and  the  neighbouring  states,  conducted  their  illus- 


trious friend  and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  al 
most  the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
quieted  by  the  election  of  Seipio  to  the  dictatorship, 
•rid  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
morrow  conferred  upon  him.  In  this,  however*  the 
expectations  of  Rome  were  frustrated  :  Seipio  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  Astonishment  of  all ;  and 
those  who  inquired  for  the  causes  of  this  sudden 
death,  perceived  violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  con- 
eluded  that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.C.  138.  This 
assassination,  as  it  was  then  generally  believed,  was 
commuted  by  the  triumvirs,  Papiriua  Carbo,  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  Fulvius  Flsccus,  who  supported  the  Scm- 
pronian law,  and  by  his  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charg- 
ed with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No 
inquiries  were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death. 
Gracchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only 
atonement  which  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
8cipio  was  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
concern  by  their  loud  lamentations.  iEmilisnus,  like 
his  grandfather,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  saved  from  the  names  of  Carthage  many  val- 
uable compositions,  written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic 
authors.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor ; 
and  his  nephew,  Q.  Fabius  Maiimus,  who  inherited 
his  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  bouse  thirty-two  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His 
liberality  to  his  brother  and  to  bis  sisters  deserves  the 
greatest  commendations ;  and,  indeed,  no  higher  enco- 
mium can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  private  as 
well  as  public,  than  the  words  of  his  rivsl  Metellus, 
who  told  hia  sons,  at  the  death  of  Seipio,  to  go  and 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
or  should  live  in  Rome. — XII.  Q.  Metellus  Seipio, 
adopted  son  of  Quintus  Cascilius  Metellus.  His  pre- 
vious name  was  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  Nasica.  Metel- 
lus Seipio  was  consul  with  Pompey,  bis  son-in-law, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  52  B.C.,  the  latter  hav- 
ing been  sole  consul  previously.  Metellus  and  Pom- 
pey re-established  the  consulship,  which  had  been 
completely  prostrated  by  Clodius ;  and  the  former 
was  afterward  sent  into  Syria  as  proconsul,  having 
sided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Cesar.  After 
the  battle  of  Pliarsalia  he  passed  into  Africa  to  Juba, 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  there  along  with  that 
prioce  and  Cato,  and  finally  engaged  with  Caesar  in 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  but  was  totally  defl  ated,  46 
B.C.  Having  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  coast  of 
Spain,  and  being  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to 
the  African  shore,  his  vessels  were  overpowered  by 
the  fleet  of  P.  Sithius,  and  he,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
hoods  of  Cawar,  destroyed  himself.  {Apptan,  BtU. 
C*t>.,  2,  100  —  Auct.,  Bell.  Afrie.,  96.) 

Sciron,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  threw  them  down 
from  the  highest  rocks  into  the  sea,  after  bo  bad  obliged 


them  to  wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  be  him- 
self was  accustomed  to  treat  travellers.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  sea,  refused  to  receive 
the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks,  called.  Seironidc*  Petra,  or  Setrmia  Sax*. 
( Kid.  Scironidee  Pelrsa)  ( Ovid,  Met.,  7, 444.— Mela, 
2,  13— P/iit,,  «,  47.— Seneca,  N.  Q  ,  6,  17.) 

SciBONioBS  PsTBiB  or  Scirorha  Saxa,  a  celebrated 
pass  or  defile  on  the  southern  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
have  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  until  he  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  979.— Owd, 
Met.,  7,  444.)  This  narrow  pass  was  situated,  as  wo 
learn  from  Strabo  (391),  between  Megara  and  Crom- 
omyon,  a  smsll  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth. 
The  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  several 
mites,  and  was  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  pre- 
cipices. Pausanias  reports  (1,44).  that  it  was  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  According  to  mod- 
ern travellers,  the  Scironian  Way,  now  called  KaJd 
Scale,  is  difficult  and  rugged,  and  only  frequented  by 
passengers.  The  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Mo* 
gara  and  six  from  Corinth.  (Chandler,  vol.  2,  c.  44. 
—Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p  182.—  Walpolc's  Collection,  vol 
1,  p.  832.) 

Scodra,  a  city  of  Illyria,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  sit- 
uate betwocn  the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbana.  From 
the  position  here  given  to  Scodra,  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44,  31),  the  site  of  the  place  does  not 
precisely  correspond  to  that  of  Scutari.  Scodra  was 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  easily  have  de- 
fended itself  against  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 


Gentius ;  but,  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  it 
surrendered  on  the  first  spproacb  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Polybius  cslls  it  Scords.  {Excerpt.,  28,  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  territories  of  Gentius,  Scodra  retained 
it*  distinction  as  capital  of  the  Labeate*.  (Cramer  m 
Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  41.) 

Scombbus,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  near  Rhc~ 
dope,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  forming  part  of  the 
same  great  central  chain.  Thucydides  calls  the  name 
Scomius  (2,  96),  but  Aristotle  Scombrus.  (Meteor  ol.t 
1,  13) 

Scopas,  a  celebrated  architect  and  sculptor,  bora  in 
the  island  of  Paroa,  and  who  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  snd  107  (B.C.  392 
and  352).  It  was  his  fortune  to  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  four  artists  who  were  engaged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria,  in  erecting  and  adorning  the  Mauso- 
leum, that  splendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mausolus.  Scopas  was  employed  also  to 
contribute  one  of  the  columns  to  the  temple  of  Disna 
at  Epbesus,  and  the  one  which  he  executed  was  re- 

ded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  seems,  in- 
I,  to  heve  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Poly- 
clctus  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous ;  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  tbem  were,  the  imsges  of  Ve- 
nus, Polhus,  aud  Phaethon.  Many  of  his  compositions 
were  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  An  Apollo  of  his  workmanship  stood 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  A  Vesta  seeled,  with  two 
female  attendants  reclining  on  the  ground,  sdorned  the 
Servilian  gardens.  His  statues  also  of  Neptune,  of 
Tlietis,  and  of  Achilles,  of  the  Nereids  riding  on  the 
mightiest  monsters  of  the  deep,  were  highly  prized, 
and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Cneius  Domitius  in  the 
Flammuii  circus.  A  colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  an 
exquisite  statue  of  Venus,  were  slso  greatly  admired 
at  Rome,  and  the  latter  was  preferred  to  a  similar  stat- 
ue by  Praxiteles,  which  has  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medicis. 
(SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.  —  Strab.,  604.—  Pautan.,  8, 
45,  4.— Phn.,  36,  6,  4.) 
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ScoROtect,  ft  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Illy — 
ria,  in  tbe  interior  of  the  country,  and  retching  «s  far 
•s  the  Danube.  Strabo  divides  them  into  the  greater 
a  i  id  the  lens,  and  places  the  former  between  the  Noaras 
or  Gurck,  and  the  river  Margin.  The  latter  adjoined 
the  Tnballi  and  Mysi  of  Thrace.  The  Scordisci  hav- 
ing successively  subdued  the  nations  around  them, 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  borders  of  Thrace 
to  the  Adriatic.  They  were,  however,  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  though  not  without  numer- 
ous struggles  and  much  bloodshed.  Though  Strabo 
classes  the  Scordisci  with  the  Illyrian  nations,  he  seems 
also  to  acknowledge  them  aa  of  Gallic  origin:  they 
were  probably  of  the  same  race  as  the  Taurine i  and 
Carni,  both  Celtic  people.  (Strab.,  313  —  Id.,  318  — 
Flor.,  3,  4. — Lip.,  Epxl ,  63 — Cramer't  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  1,  p.  46.) 

Scoti,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  According  to  Scot- 
tish traditions,  the  Scott  came  from  Spain,  and  were 
one  people  with  the  Silures,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wales.  They  first  possessed  themselves 
of  Ireland,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tia, and  for  some  time  retained  the  appellation.  They 
afterward  passed  over  into  what  waa  called  from  them 
Scotland.  (Ammian.  MarceU,  20,  I.  —  Id,  26,  4  — 
Id.,  27,  9—tieda,  Hut.  Etcles.,  1,  l.—Adelung, 
Milkradatei,  vol.  2.  p.  84. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
pt.  2,  p.  92,  oeqq.) 

SentBOSUA,  a  daughter  of  Scribonios,  who  married 
Augustus  after  be  had  divorced  Claudia.  He  had  by 
her  a  daughter,  the  celebrated  Julia.  Scribonia  was 
some  time  after  repudiated  that  Augustas  might  marry 
Livia.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  ahe  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  emperor.    (Sue/.,  Vtt.  Aug.,  62  ) 

ScribokIos,  I.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  historian,  author 
of  Annals  cited  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  31). — 
II.  Largua  Designatianua,  a  phyaician,  born  at  Rome, 
or  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  A  D.  43  be  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Claudiua  on  his  expoditon  into  Britain. 
He  was  a  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Compositione  medicamcntorum.  As  this 
work  is  written  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critics 
have  supposed  that  it  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek,  and  afterward  translated  into  Latin.  Scribo- 
niua  has  copied  from  Nicander,  and  has  also  derived 
many  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  from  other 
medical  writers  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that 
Of  Rhodius,  Patav.,  1655,  4to. 

Scultbnna,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Etrurii,  and  flowing  from  the  east 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Panaro. 
(Strab,  tlS  —Lh.,  41,  12  ) 

Sctlacii' m,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of  the  B  rutin, 
in  a  southwest  direction  from  Crotona,  and  communi- 
cating its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Scylaciot). 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  colonized  by  the  Atheni- 
ans under  Mnestheus  ;  but  he  neither  mentions  the 
lime,  nor  the  Circumstances  which  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. (Strab., 361.)  Servius,  however,  observes, 
that  these  Athenians  wore  returning  from  Africa  (ad 
/En.,  3,  552)  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman  I 
colony.  (Veil.  Paterc,  1,  15.)  Scylacium  waa  the' 
birthplace  of  Cassiodorus.  It  is  now  Squillace.  The 
epithet  navifragum  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  this  place 
(A$n.,  3,  553.)  Heyne  considers  the  appellation  to 
allude  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  its  vicinity, 
OX  elae  to  tbe  frequent  atortns  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,  between  Tria  Promontoria  lapygam  and  Co- 
emthum.  {Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c— Cramer'*  Anc.  It- 
aly, vol.  2,  p.  898.) 

Sctlaz,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician 
of  Caryanda  in  Csria    He  is  noticed  by  Herodotus 
in  a  passage  where  the  latter  speaks  of  various  dis- 
coveries made  in  Asia  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspet, 
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and  tells  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  being  sent  by  UN 
monarch,  along  with  others,  to  ascertain  where  tbe  la- 
dus  entered  the  sea.  He  makes  them  to  have  reached 
the  Indue,  sailed  down  the  river  to  tbe  sea,  and  then, 
continuing  their  voyage  on  the  sea  towarda  tbe  west, 
to  have  reached,  in  the  30th  month,  tbe  place  from 
which  the  Phoenician  king  despatched  the  Pbamcnoa 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.  (Herod.,  4,  44  )  Soidu 
gives  a  brief  account  of  Scylax,  in  which  be  has  m- 
denity  confounded  different  persons  of  the  same  name: 
"Scylax  of  Caryanda,  a  mathematician  and  musicm, 
wrote  a  periplos  of  the  coast  beyond  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Herschdes,  king  of  My- 
Inssa.  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  » 
answer  to  Polybms's  history  "  The  penplos,  wbica 
still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax,  is  s  brief 
survey  of  the  countries  along  the  shores  of  tbe  Medi- 
terranean  and  Euxine,  of  the  western  coast  of  Earopt, 
together  with  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  sur- 
veyed by  Hanno,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Cera*  it 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  passages  across  tat 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an  enumeration  of  » 
important  islanda  in  tbe  order  of  their  magnitude.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  peniiles 
of  Scvlax.  The  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Nn> 
buhr.  in  his  historical  and  philological  tracta.  (Kltim 
hutoruehe  uvd  philologuche  Schrxflen,  p.  105,  aajfj 
Having  first  stated  the  opinions  of  former  cntics,  snd 
rejected  the  argument  derived  from  the  omission  of 
the  city  of  Rhodes  (which  was  founded  408  BC.),sb 
account  of  the  corruption  of  tbe  text,  Niebuhr  re- 
marks that  the  proofs  of  its  date  are  partly  pusrtiw 
and  partly  negative,  via,  derived  either  from  the  no- 
tice of  or  a  silence  respecting  certain  towns.  By  pos- 
itive arguments,  it  is  shown  that  this  work  was  wnttas 
after,  by  negative  that  it  was  written  before,  a  crrun 
date.  The  uncertain  interval  being  thus  narrowed  by 
different  historical  proof,  Niebuhr  determines  that  tna 
periplua  was  written  about  360  B.C.  (For*?*  M*- 
mew,  vol.  4,  p  193.)  Letronne  has  subsequently 
written  on  the  same  subject  (Journal  det  Sax***, 
Ferr  Avr  el  Mai,  1825),  and  haa  pronounced  las 
periplus  of  Scylax  a  compilation,  in  which  the  mttm- 
als  of  different  writers  and  times  have  been  made  osi 
Of.  In  this  opinion  Midler  coincides  ( Etnukcr, 
1,  p.  169  )  Clinton  {Faott  HelUmci,  pt.  2,  p  S6i) 
thinks  that  Suidas  confounded  him  with  the  more  >o- 
cient  Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  him,  after  P> 
lybius,  B.C.  146,  snd  he  considers  the  opinion  of  Vsf 
sius  most  probable,  that  the  extant  work  is  sn  tpitoos) 
of  the  ancient  Scylax.  This  periplus  has  reached  n 
in  a  corrupted  slate.  The  best  editions  of ! 
that  of  Hudson,  in  the  Gtograpki 
snd  that  of  Gail,  in  his  edition  of  the 


Scylax  are, 
i  Minora ; 


Pans,  1826,  vol.  1,  p.  161,  tcqq. 
Scvlla,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisea,  king  of  Megers, 


who  became  enamoured  of  Minos  as  that 
besieged  her  father's  capital  (fist  Nisos  >— 11  A 
fearful  monster,  of  whom  mention  is  msds  in  the 
Odyssey.  Having  escaped  the  Sirens,  sod  thanited 
the  Wandering  Rocks,  which  Circe  had  told  bun  by 
beyond  the  mead  of  these  songsters,  Ulysses  rsme  is 
the  terrific  Scylla  and  Charybdts,  between  which,  tbt 
goddess  had  informed  him,  his  course  hy.  She  asd 
(CM  ,  12,  78.  *eqq  )  he  would  come  to  two  lofty  clA 
opposite  each  otbeT,  between  which  he  most  p*»s 
One  of  these  cliffs  towers  to  such  a  height  that  iu 
summit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  no  m»a. 
even  if  he  bad  twenty  hands  and  as  many  feet,  cooli 
ascend  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  clhT,  she  says,  »  a 
cave  facing  the  west,  but  so  high  that  a  man  in  a  ship 
passing  under  it  could  not  shoot  op  to  it  with  s  boat. 
In  this  den  dwells  Seylta  \tinrh).  whose  voice  sound* 
like  that  of  a  young  whelp;  she  has  twelve  feet  snd 
six  long  necks,  with  a  terrific  hesd,  and  three  row*  of 
close-set  teeth  Oft  each     Evermore  she  stretches  oof 
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cks  and  catches  the  porpoises,  seadoga,  and 
other  Urge  animals  of  the  sea  which  awun  by,  and  out 
of  every  ship  that  passes  each  mouth  takea  a  man. 
The  opposite  rock,  the  goddess  informa  bim,  is  much 
lower,  lor  a  man  could  shoot  over  it.  A  wild  fig-tree 
grows  on  it,  stretching  ila  branches  down  to  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  beneath,  "divine  Charybdia"  three  times  each 
day  absorbs  and  regorges  the  dark  water.  It  ta  much 
more  dangerous,  she  adds,  to  pass  Chsrybdis  than  Scyl- 
U.  As  Ulysses  saiUd  by,  Scylla  took  six  of  his  crew  , 
•nd  when,  after  he  hsd  lost  his  ship  and  companions, 
he  waa  carried  by  wind  and  wave,  as  be  floated  on  a 
part  of  the  wreck  between  the  monsters,  the  mast  bv 
which  he  aupported  himself  waa  aucked  in  by  Chary  b- 
dia,  and  he  held  by  the  wild  fig-tree  till  it  Waa  thrown  out 
•gain,  when  he  resumed  his  vdvage  — Such  is  the  ear- 
liest account  we  have  ot  these  monsters,  in  which, 
indeed,  it  may  he  duubitd  if  Charybdia  is  to  tie  regard- 
Ms)  as  an  animate  being.  The  ancients,  who  were  so 
anxious  to  local  z<  ail  the  wonders  of  Homer,  made 
the  Straits  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dia. The  whole  fable  has  been  explained  by  Spallan- 
aani,  according  to  whom  Scylla  is  a  lotty  rock  on  the 
Caiabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom, 
which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emit  sounds  re- 
sembling the  barking  of  dogs.  The  only  danger  is 
when  Ihe  current  and  wind  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
Teasels  are  impelled  towards  the  rock.  Charybdia  is 
not  a  whirlpool  or  i  enrol ving  vortex,  bat  a  spot  where 
the  wavea  are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  rocks,  and 
the  depih  does  not  exceed  500  feet.  (Spaiianz ,  3, 
p.  99  )— In  Homer  the  mother  of  Scylla  is  named  Cra- 
taeis  (0*1.,  IS,  124),  but  her  aire  la  not  apoken  of. 
Stesichorus  called  her  mother  Lamia  (Eudocm,  377) ; 
Hesiod  said  she  was  the  daughter  of  Phorbaa  and  Hec- 
ate i  WW  ad  Apoil.  Rkod  ,  4, 828) ;  Arceattaus  said, 
of  Phorcys  and  Heoate  <  WW.  ad  (hi.,  12,  66) ;  oth- 
er* asserted  that  Triton  was  her  sire.  (Eudocia,  377.) 
Later  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  waa  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  waa  fond  of  associating  with  the  Nere- 
ids. The  aeagod  Glaucus  beheld  and  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exercise 
her  magic  arts  in  his  favour.  Circe  wiahed  him  to 
transfer  his  affections  to  herself ;  and,  filled  with  rage 
•t  bia  refusal,  abo  infected  with  noxious  juices  the 
water  in  which  Scylla  wss  wont  to  bathe,  and  thus 
transformed  her  into- a  monster.  (Otis?,  Met  ,  14,  I, 
■ — Uygtn.,  fab  ,  199.)  According  to  another  ac- 
change  in  Scylla'a  form  waa  effected  by 
in  consequence  of  her  intimacy  with  Nep- 
ne.  (Txatz.  ad  Lyrophr.,  650  )  Charybdia  was 
to  have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Her- 
and  who  was.  in  consequence,  struck  with  thun- 
der by  Jupiter,  and  turned  into  a  wbirlpool.  (Serv. 
atd  jSa.,3,  A20.—KetehtUy'a  Mythology,  p. 271,  aeyo.) 

Scyllscom,  a  promontory  of  Argolia,  opposite  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Sunium,  and  aaid  to  have  derived 
tta  name  from  Scylla.  the  daughter  of  Nisue.  It 
formed,  together  with  (he  promontory  of  Sunium,  the 
entrance  of  the  Saronie  Gulf,  and  closed,  also,  the 
Bay  of  Henmone.    (8troh  ..  373.) 

&CVMNOS,  a  Greek  geographer,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  flourished  about  80  B  C,  during  the  reign  of 
Nuromede*  II.,  king  of  Bithynia.  He  dedicated  to 
this  monarch  his  work  entitled  Perieejuis  (llfp(>/>»?- 
«?»<■).  or  I)t*(nptum  of  die  WWW,  written  in  Greek 
|amb«ca.  We  have  remaining  of  this  the  first  741 
■lines,  »ud  fragment*  of  236  others,  which  together 
form,  according  ta  the  critics,  not  more  than  a  fourth 
of  0»e  entire  work.  Scvranue  informa  the  mon- 
that  be  has  collected  and  abridged,  for  hit  use. 
all  the  information  he  found  scattered  among  various 
writers  respecting  the  establishment  of  colonies,  the 
liag  of  cities,  dee.  He  proposes  to  give,  first,  an 
that  is  clear  and  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
while  he  promises  to  treat,  in 


1  a  separate  part  of  the  work,  of  what  is  obscure,  in  or- 
j  der  that  Nicomcdca  may  thos  have  a  concise  outline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  This  work,  which  bas 
little  merit  as  a  poem,  is  somewhat  more  valuable  aa 
a  geographical  treatise ;  the  information  it  gives  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  Greek  colonies  ia 
particularly  useful  ;  but  in  some  other  respects  it  is 
not  very  accurate.  This  production,  together  with 
the  fragments  (which  we  owe  to  the  laboura  of  Hol- 
stenius),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Greek  geogra 
phers,  of  Hudson.  Gail,  dtc. 

ScvtUa,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a  native  of 
Scyroe.    (<W.  A.,  1.  682.) 

Sevan*,  an  island  of  the  -f^geati  Sea.  norlheaat  of 
Eubcea,  and  now  called  Scyro.  Thucydides  informa 
us  that  its  first  inhabitants  were  Dolopians,  who  were 
afterward  expelled  by  the  Alheniana  (1,  98).  It  ia  to 
this  e*rlv  period  that  we  must  assign  the  adventures 
of  Achilles  and  the  birth  of  Neoptolemua.  (Strabo, 
437  )  Here  Theseus  was  said  lo  have  terminated  hie 
existence,  by  having  fallen,  or  been  puahed  down  a 
precipice.  (Lycofhr.,  1324.)  Scyros,  according  to 
Strabo.  was  also  celebrated  for  ita  breed  of  goata  and 
its  quarries  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  those  of 
Carvstus  and  Synnada  In  the  geographer's  time  it 
wss  in  grest  request  at  Rome  for  public  edificea  and 
other  ornamental  purposes.  (WW,,  437.— Pltn.,  36, 
26 — Cramer' 'a  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  463  ) 

Scyth m.  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.   ( Vtd.  Scythia.) 

Scythia,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  aud  di- 
vided by  them  into  Srylhto.  intra  and  extra  Imcum, 
that  is,  on  either  side  of  Moont  Imaua.  The  Scythi- 
ans have  been  considered  by  some  writers  as  the  same 
people  with  the  Gomerians.  and  aa  being  (he  descend- 
ants of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japbet.  Their  name 
is  derived  by  some  from  the  Teutonic  sthettn  or  aehu- 
ten,  or  the  Gothic  akiuia,  all  signifying  "to  shoot," 
this  nstion  being  very  expert  with  the  Jjow.  (Compare 
Jamuton'a  Hernia  Scytkicua.  p  6.)  Others  make 
it  equivalent  to  the  Latin  potattrrea  ;  others,  again, 
derive  it  from  akakhaa.  "a  quiver;"  while  a  fourth 
claaa  deduce  the  term  from  the  Persian  Saagk,  "a 
dog,"  and  auppoae  it  lo  have  been  applied  by  way  of 
contempt.  Thie  last  opinion,  however,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  others,  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since  the  dog 
waa  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Persians,  and 
ranked  among  the  good  animals  of  Ormuad.  i  I'lut  , 
da  Iaxd.el  Oatr.,  p.  369.  F,  p.  614,  Wylt.)  It  waa 
a  symbol  also  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  an 
immortal  existence,  and  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
therefore, on  aepulchral  monuments.  (Compere  Crem- 
xer,  Symboitk,  vol.  1,  p  752 )  Sir  William  Jones 
likewise  indulges  in  some  speculations  on  this  subject 
(Aaimtte  Researches,  vol.  2,  p.  401),  as  well  aa  Ruler 
in  bis  Erdkunde  (vol.  2,  p.  729).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  appeara  (o  furnish  the  most  ingenious  expla- 
nation. According  to  this  learned  Orientalist,  the  wri- 
ters of  the  East,  and,  more  particularly,  (he  work  en- 
titled Schahnameh,  refer  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  con- 
cerning the  incursion  of  the  Sac*,  lo  (he  Turks  and 
Saakalib,  aa  they  are  styled  ;  and  even  the  very  fes- 
tival which  the  Greeks  term  rd  XosMM  ia  found  in  the 
ancient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  set  apsrt  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  gained  over  the  Turka  Hence 
Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Toi'pyovc  for  'Aftovp- 
yiow  in  the  text  of  Herodotue  (7.  64).  These  Tnrke 
are  the  same,  according  to  the  German  scholar.  wiUj 
the  Turanians,  and  with  the  Saakaltb  of  the  Schah- 
nameh;  and  this  name  Ssakalth,  from  Ssaktab  or 
Seoklob,  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  what 
Herodotua  states  respecting  the  Scythians  (4,  6),  that 
they  call  themselves  iKokoroi  As  in  Herodotus, 
therefore,  the  Ssca?  and  Amyrgn  are  said  to  be  tho 
same,  so  in  the  Schahnameh  the  Turks  and  the  Sad- 
kaltb  are  identical.     This  same  term  Saakalib  will 
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furnish  alio  the  root  of  the  name  SUwi;  tod  if  the  the- 
ory of  another  writer  be  admitted,  the  Sazonea  will  be 
descended  from  the  Sac».  (Compare  Bohr,  ad  Cut., 
p.  97.)— The  earliest  detailed  account  of  (be  Scyth- 
ian race  it  given  by  Herodotus,  who  states,  as  haa 
already  been  remarked,  that  they  Called  themselves  by 
the  general  name  of  Scoloti  (EkoXotoi).  The  appel- 
lation of  Scythians  (%Kv6at)  originsted  with  the  Greeks 
along  the  Euxiiie.  Their  primitive  seats  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caspian  ;  but,  being  driven  from  these 
by  (be  Massage  las,  they  migrated  to  the  countries 
around  the  Tans  is  and  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
bead  settlement  of  the  race,  according  to  Herodotus, 
waa  now  between  theTanata  and  Boryethenee.  Only 
a  few  tribes  attended  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  had 
fixed  abodes;  the  greater  part  were  of  nomadic  hab- 
ita,  and  roamed  about  in  their  wagons,  which  aerved 
them  for  abodes.  These  last  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Herodotus  divides  them 
into  Royal  Scythians  (\Saai\*)iot  "Licvdai),  the  Noma- 
dic Scythians  (Sofuiote),  and  the  Agricultural  (Yeup- 
yoi).  Besides  these,  there  were  other  tribes  living  to 
the  west  of  tbe  Borysthenes,  and  se  pars  ted  from  the 
msin  body  of  the  race,  aucb  aa  tbe  Callipoda  and 
Alatones.  Until  tbe  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  little  was 
known  respecting  the  Scythians  except  what  bad  been 
obtained  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
dsys  of  Ptolemy,  Scythia,  as  known  to  Herodotus, 
had  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Sarmatia  (compare 
Plin.,  4,  12),  and  the  northern  pert  of  Asia  above  the 
Sscas  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  with  an  indefinite  extent 
towards  the  essl,  was  now  denominsted  Scythia.  The 
range  of  Mount  Imaus  wss  considered  aa  dividing  this 
extensive  region  into  two  parts,  and  hence  arose  tbe 
two  divisions  of  Scythia  intra  Imaum  and  Scyth- 
ia extra  Imaum,  or  Scythia  within  and  without  the 
range  of  Imaus.  The  former  of  these,  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  had  the  following  limits  assigned  to  it:  on 
the  north,  unknown  Isnds;  on  the  east,  Imaus;  on  the 
south,  tbe  Ssca?,  Sogdiana,  and  Margiuna,  as  fsr  aa  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxus,  snd  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Kha  ;  on  the  west,  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Scythia 
extra  Imaum  had  tbe  following  boundaries:  on  tbe 
north,  unknown  lands ;  on  the  west,  Imaus ;  on  tbe 
aouth,  a  part  of  India ;  and  on  the  eaat,  Serica. — Tbe 
Scythians  made  several  irruptions  into  the  more  south- 
ern provinces  of  Asia,  especially  B.C.  624,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  28  years. 

ScYTHordLis,  a  city  of  Judasa,  belonging  to  tbe  half 
tribe  of  Manaeseh,  on  the  west  of  and  near  to  tbe  Jor* 
dan.  Its  Hebrew  name  was  Belhsan,  Bethshcan,  or 
Bcththan.  It  was  called  Scythopolrs,  or  the  city  of 
the  Scythians,  aa  the  Septuagint  haa  it  (2rv#wv  ir6Xtc. 
—Judge*,  I,  27).  from  its  having  been  taken  posses 
sion  of  by  a  body  of  Scythians  in  their  invaaion  of  Aaia 
Minor  and  Syria.    It  is  now  Bysan  or  Baisan.   ( Plin., 

5,  18. — Ammutn.  Mar  cell.,  19,  27. — Joseph,  /In/.,  5, 
1—  Id  ibid  ,  12,  12  —Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  8,  4  ) 

Sebastb,  I.  vid.  Samaria. — II.  The  name  was  com- 
mon to  several  cities,  as  it  wss  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Se  baste  (leiaorr),  sc.  iroAtr)  ia  the  Greek  form  for 
Augusta,  sc.  nrbs.  • 

Skbemnytus,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  north 
Of  Dusiris,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sebennyltc  noine. 
Tbe  modern  Semenud corresponds  to  its  site.  (Pirn., 

6.  18  ) 

Sibetus,  a  smsll  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Mad- 
dalona,  falling  into  tbe  Bay  of  Naples,  whence  the  epi- 
thet Sebetis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  wbo  fre- 
quented its  borders,  snd  becsme  mother  of  CEbalus  by 
Telon.    [Vtrg  .,  JBn  ,  7.  734.) 

Sedktani.  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ssme  with  the  Edetsni.    ( Vtd.  Edetani.) 

StDUNf,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Rhodanua,  to  tbe  east  of  Lacus  I*emsnu*.    Thev  op- 
Hannibal  near  the  very  summit  of  tbe  Alps, 
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when  he  crossed  these  lofty  mountains  to  hvede  Italy 
Their  capital  was  afterward  called  etmtas 
now  Sum.  They  appear  to  have 
colonies,  in  quest,  no  doubt,  of  a  mikler  climate 
Hence  we  find  tribes  of  this  name  in  various  pUro 
{Cats.,  B  <?.,  3.) 

Skdosh,  a  German  nation  on  the  northeast  bank  of 
the  Khenus.  They  are  named  in  conjunction  with  to* 
Marcoinanni,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  ntuaia 
between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Haiti 
(Steer). 

SaeaaTA,  a  town  of  Sicily.    ( Vtd.  digests. ) 

Stem,  a  people,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  is 
Belgic  Gaul.  A  small  town,  called  Signet,  point*  out 
tbe  place  which  they  once  inhabited.   ( Caw. ,  B.  G ,  6 ) 

Sboobkiga,  the  capital  of  tbe  Celubcn,  to  Hispau 
Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  Csrsarsugusu.  AccofS- 
ing  to  Keichard,  it  is  now  Prugo  ;  but  lbs  actual  po- 
sition is  much  disputed.  (Compare  UUrt,  Gtogr  , 
vol.  2,  p.  460.) 

SkgontIa  or  Seeeirria,  I.  a  town  of  Hispania  Tn- 
racouensis,  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  Celttben,  ar.d  to  to* 
west  of  C*saraugusU. — II.  A  city  of  lbs  Arevaci,  • 
Hispania  Tsrraconeosis,  now  Signenza.  (Ittn.  Ast  , 
|  436,  438.) 

Seoovia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  in  tsr 
farthest  part  of  the  territory  of  tbe  Arevaci,  toward* 
the  southwest.    It  is  now  Segovia     (Plin.,  3.4  ) 

Sbjands,  jElius,  a  nauve  of  Vulsimi,  to  Eirum, 
snd  prime  minister  to  tbe  Emperor  Tibenus.  His  fa- 
ther wss  Seius  Sirs  bo,  s  Roman  knight,  command*? 
of  the  prat  ton  an  gusrd  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Ms 
mother  was  descended  from  tbe  Junisn  fsmily.  Sen- 
nus  was  at  first  one  of  tbe  train  of  Caius  Casar,  bat 
he  afterward  gained  so  great  an  aaceodaoey  over  Ti- 
berius, that  the  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of  a  iss- 
r.  wss  free  and  open  with  him,  snd,  wast 


picious  temper, 
he  distrusted  others,  be  communicated  his  greatest  st- 
ems to  this  fawning  ,  favourite.  For  eight  year*  did 
this  unprincipled  man  retain  an  undivided  intkfw 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  and  during  that  penei 
he  contrived  to  procure  tbe  death  or  banishment  of  al- 
most every  person  who  might  have  checked  his  prog 
rcss  to  tbe  possession  of  imperial  power,  which  was 
tbe  object  of  his  treacherous  ambition.  Tbe  deals  of 
Drusus,  tbe  son  of  Tiberius,  was  effected  hy  bun  am* 
the  adulterous  Livilla  (wid.  Drusus  II  .)  ;  to  bin  she  a 
attributed  the  death  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  (_>erro*w- 
cos,  and  the  banishment  of  their  mother,  the  cele&raiet' 
Agrippina.  Tbe  younger  son,  Caligula,  escaped,  in  iU 
probability,  in  consequence  of  his  sknoet  constant  resi- 
dence with  the  army  But  the  master-stroke  ot  pok- 
ey by  which  Sejanue  strove  to  secure  bis  object,  »*> 
bis  persuading  the  emperor  to  remove  from  the  cans 
and  dangers  of  Rome,  and  to  indulge  hie  pasuoss  ia  • 
retirement  where  he  would  have  none  around  him  Uii 
the  depraved  ministers  of  his  vices.  Tibenos accord- 
ingly retired  to  Capreas,  where  be  abandoned  himself a» 
the  most  disgusting  and  unnatural  indulgences,  leaving 
Scjanus  at  Rome,  in  possession  of  all  but  the  mow  of 
imperial  power.  To  this  base  and  bloodv  favounie  ihr 
senate  displayed  the  most  degrading  servility  ;  the  peo- 
ple gave  him  honours  second  only  to  those  of  lbs  ea> 
pcror ;  and  the  sceptre  itself  seemed  on  lbs  petal  ef 
passing  into  bis  grasp.  Already  were  his  statue*  se* 
up  by  the  Romans  in  their  dwellings,  in  pubhc  places 
and  in  temples,  along  with  those  of  the  reigning  iaauli 
when  Tiberius,  in  sn  interval  of  sobriety  (be  wss  ten 
almost  always  intoxicated),  either  of  himself  perceive*' 
ihe  pas*  to  which  matters  had  come,  or  was  mads 
aware  of  the  real  viewa  of  Sejanus  by  his  own  suit  far 
the  hand  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  sdulteroos 
of  Drusus ;  or  finally,  as  Josepbus  states,  was  leions- 
ed  of  his  plana  by  a  billet  from  Anton  ia,  the  w>eo* 
the  emperor's  brother.    The  whole  demeanour  sen" 
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olulion  of  destroy  in  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
his  all-intruated  confidant  and  all-powerful  minister,  is 
admirably  described  by  Dk»  Cassius.  After  a  singu- 
lar course  of  diasembUng,  by  which  he  withheld  his  vic- 
tim from  proceeding  to  extremities,  he  sect  Macro 
with  full  powers  to  arrest  Set  anus,  put  him  to  death, 
and  lake  his  place.  The  decree  of  arrest  waa  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  senate  ;  Sejsnus  was  enticed  into  the 
aonaie-bouse,  by  the  pretext  that  Macro  was  the  bear- 
er of  a  latter,  by  virtue  of  which  the  minister  was  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  tribune;  and,  being  instantly 
condemned,  waa  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  by  those  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  followed  him  with  acclsmationa. 
The  execution  of  Seisnus  was  followed  by  that  of  his 
innocent  children,  rotations,  and  even  distant  connex- 
Tbe  numerous  persona  crowded  into  the  pris- 
aa  friends  of  Sejanus  were,  without  any  judicial 
isacred  en  masse,  and  even  their  bodies 
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I  parture  of  his  army,  prevented  at  this  time  the  tota. 

I  destruction  of  the  city.  That  fate  befell  it  under  Ve- 
rua,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  general  of 
his,  notwithstanding  a  friendly  reception  from  the  in* 
habitants,  destroyed  the  city  under  the  pretext  of  ita 
having  violated  ita  faith.  (Eutrop.,  8,  b.—Capitoltn., 
Verua,  c.  8.  —  Dio  Cass.,  71,  2  )  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  place  in  its  best  days  rnay  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  even  at  this  period  400,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  (Ores.,  8,  15.)  The  ruins  of  • 
Seleucia,  and  those  of  Cleaipbon  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  are  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  Ai  Madam  (El  Madeten).  or  "  the  two  cities." 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  397,  seq q  ,  part  2.)— II. 


proceeding,  masi 
were  subjected  to  indignities.  (Sort  ,  Vtt.  Tib. — 
TmaL,  Asm-,  4,  1,  *eqq.—ld.  to.,  6.—D*  Cass „  58, 
9,  s*qq) 

StitMNos.  Vii.  Argyra  II. 
Sklknx,  the  sister  of  Helios,  and  the  same  with 
Luna  or  the  Moon.  According  to  another  view  of 
the  subject,  she  waa  the  daughter  of  Helioa,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  as  the  source  of  light.  {Eunp , 
Pharn  ,  178,  seqq  —N annus,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
makca  her  the  mother  by  him  of  the  four  Seaaona. 
[Quint.  Smym.,  10,  331,  seq.)  In  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymns  Selene  is  called  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 
son  of  Megamedes.  It  was  said  that  Selene  was  en- 
amoured of  Eodyinion,  on  whom  Jupiter  had  bestowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
ual aleep  ;  and  that  she  used  to  descend  to  him  every 
night,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  litmus,  the  place  of 
his  repose.  She  bore  to  Jupiter  a  daughter  named 
Pandie;  and  Hersa  (Dew)  waa  also  the  offspring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon.  ( Horn. 
Hymn,  32,  \b.—Alcman,  ap.  Plut ,  Quasi.  Sat, 
24.)  In  explanation  of  this  last  legend  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  the  moon  waa  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
ly, regarded  aa  the  cause  of  dew ;  and  nothing,  there- 
fore, was  more  obvious  than  to  aay  that  the  dew  waa 
the  progeny  of  the  moon  and  aky  personified  after  the 
usual  manner  of  the  Greeka. — The  name  Selene 
(Zekrjvji)  is  plainly  derived  from  etiXac.  brightness,  and 
m  one  of  the  large  family  of  words  of  which  lha  or 
k?.v  (Helle,  Germ  ),  may  be  regarded  as  the  root. 
{KagAtley's  Mythology,  p.  61,  seq.) 

SaxaoctA,  I.  a  famoua  city  of  Aaia,  built  by  Seleu- 
cus,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  situate  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles 
north  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  was  the  cspitsl  of  the 
Macedonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  hrst  and  principal  cause  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (6,  26)  that  the  inten- 
tion of  Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
a  Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Manv 
ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
retained  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a  Grecian  col- 
ony, arts,  militsry  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
Ita  population  consisted  of  600.000  citizens,  governed 
by  a  senate  of  300  nobles.  The  rise  of  Gtestphon. 
however,  in  ita  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injurious  to 
Seleucia  ;  but  it  was  fated  to  receive  its  death-blow 
from  the  hands  of  the  Romans  The  inhabitants  had 
ever  shown  themselves  friendly  to  the  Istter  people, 
and  had  yielded  them  very  effectual  aid  in  their  expe- 
ditions agaioat  the  Parthians  ;  and  yet  a  general  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan*  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 
place.  The  csuse  of  this  severe  trestment  is  un- 
known :  it  may  have  been  that  the  inhabitant,  sccus- 
comad  to  self-government,  were  restless  under  the 
woke  of  their  new  allies.    (Dio  Cats.,  68,  30.)  The 

of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  de- 


A  city  of  Susiana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Elymasi.  Ac- 
1  cording  to  Strabo,  it  waa  subsequently  called  Solyce 
(2o?.vKn),  and  lay  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  (Strabo, 
714  —/'/in  ,  6.  27.)— III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
a  short  distanco  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  ia 
sometimes  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea. (Sup*.  Byz,  a.  i—Amm  Mareeli.,  14,  2.)— 
IV.  A  city  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Pisidia,  south 
of  Amblada.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Fcr- 
rea,  and  ad  Taurum.  (Hieroci,  p.  873.) — V.  A  city 
on  the  coaat  of  Pamphylia,  weal  of  Side,  and  coinci- 
ding probably  with  the  Syllon  of  Scylax— VI.  A 
city  of  Apamcne,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Apamea. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  ad  Bclum.  (Pliny, 
5,  23  —  Hterocles,  p.  718.)— VII.  A  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  scacoaat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
snd  southwest  of  Antioch.  It  was  called  Seleucia 
Plena,  from  Mount  Pienis  in  its  viciuity,  and  was 
founded  hv  Seleucus.  The  city  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, snd  had  a  large  and  secure  hsrbour.  Browne 
identifies  Seleucia  with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
about  four  hours  distant  from  it.  Others  give  the 
modern  name  aa  Kepse.  (Strabo,  751.  —  Polyb.,  5, 
59.— Mela,  1,  12  —  Pliny,  5,  18.) 

Sxt.tocin.f-.  a  surname  given  to  the  dynasty  of  Se- 
leucus, comprising  the  monarcbs  who  reigned  over 
Syria  from  BO.  312  to  B.O.  66.  The  first  of  these 
dates  gives  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  Isst  v 
dale  gives  the  time  when  Pompey  reduced  Syria  un- 
der the  Roman  away.  Some  compute  the  era  of  the 
Seleucida?  from  B.C.  301,  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Ipsus.  (Consult  Vaillant,  Seleuctdarum  Imperium, 
Horag.,  1732.  —  ReinecctHS,  Famtlia  Seleuctdarum, 
Wittanb.,  1571.— Clinton,  Fast.  HcU.,  vol.  2,  p  308, 
) 

Stxtvcis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received  its 
name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
called  Tetrapolia  from  the  four  cities  it  contained, 
called  also  sister  cities ;  Seleucia,  Autiocb,  Laodicea, 
and  Apamea. 

Stctocos,  I.  surnamed  Skator,  or  "  the  Conquer- 
or,'" was  the  son  of  Anliochus,  a  general  of  Philip's. 
He  served  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand of  the  elephants.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  on  the  second  division  of  the  provinces,  leceived 
the  government  of  Babylonia.  He  was  at  first  on 
friendly  terms  with  Antigonus,  snd  acknowledged  his 
authority  ;  but  the  latter  having  taken  offence  at  some 
slight  provocstion,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
Returning  with  an  srmy  which  he  had  collected  from 
various  quarters,  Seleucus  recovered  the  possession  of 
Bsbylon,  which  hsd,  sfter  his  departure,  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Antigonus  ;  and  the  cititena  of  the  place 
themselves,  by  whom  his  mild  government  had  made 
him  much  beloved,  aided  him  in  effecting  this  (B.C. 
312).  Nicanor  and  Evagoras,  the  governora  of  Media 
and  Persia,  immediately  took  up  arms  in  behalf  of 
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being  too  far  distant  to  act  in  person!  But  Seleucus, 
having  planted  an  ambuscade,  surprised  the  hostile 
camp  in  the  night,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
From  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucus,  the  his- 
torians of  all  nations,  except  the  Citaldawns  alone, 
dale  the  era  of  the  Seleucidw,  or  dynasty  of  Seleutus, 
in  t'pper  Asia.  A  temporary  absence  of  Seleucus  in 
Medis,  where  he  was  prosecuting  his  conquests,  left 
Babylon  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  Demetrius, 
by  rapid  marches,  was  enabled  to  regain  possession  of 
It ;  but  his  subsequent  departure,  and  the  return  of  Se- 
leucus,  soon  restored  things  to  their  former  condition. 
Seleucus  now  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Persia, 
Bactna,  Hyrcania,  and  many  other  countries  of  Cpper 
Asia,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
assumed  ihe  title  of  Nica/or,  and  with  it  that  of  king, 
in  imitation  of  the  other  successful  generals  of  Alex- 
ander. Having  united  subsequently  with  Ptolemy, 
Cassander,  and  Lystrnachus  against  Anligonus,  and 
the  latter  having  lost  his  life  in  the  defeat  at  Ipsus, 
the  kingdom  of  Syne.  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Cata- 
lonia, and  a  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  were  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Seleucus.  and  he  became  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  the  generals  of  Alexander. 
He  now  built  Anttochia,  calling  it  after  the  name  of 
his  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 
Many  other  cities,  too,  were  erected  in  other  quarters. 
The  great  power  of  Seleucus  having  caused  at  first 
uneasiness,  and  afterward  having  given  rise  to  a  con- 
federacy against  him,  this  monarch  sought  to  draw 
Demetrius  to  his  side,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Stratonice,  and  intrusting  him  with  an  army. 
But  jealousy  towards  his  son  in  law  noon  induced  Se- 
leucus to  deprive  him  of  his  new  command,  and  hold 
him  io  confinement  until  his  death.  Seleucua  after 
this  took  up  arms  against  JLvsimachiis.  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  the  friends  of  Agatliocles.  son  of  I.ysim- 
achus,  whom  the  father  had  put  to  death  on  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  his  stepmother.  His 
real  motive,  however,  was  the  removal  cf  a  dangerous 
neighbour  ;  and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful ; 
for,  having  invaded  Asia  Minor,  he  defeated  and  slew 
Lysiinacbus  in  the  battle  of  Compedion  (B.C.  281). 
Ptolemy  Soter  bad  dud  above  a  year  before  thia  bat- 
tle took  place,  and  Seleucus  now  remained  alone  of 
all  the  Macedonian  captains,  the  fellow-soldier*  and 
friends  of  Alexander.  He  became  ardently  desirou? 
of  revisiting  Macedonia,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  bad  first  drawn  breath ;  but  hi*  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  assassination.  As  he  waa  on  his 
march  to  Macedon,  he  waa  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Cc- 
raunus,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt,  who  wiahed  to 
obtain  for  himself  the  Macedonian  throne  ;  and  he 
thus  fell  B  C  280,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
32d  of  his  reign  — II.  The  second  of  the  name,  sor- 
named  CaUimcus,  succeeded  his  father  Aotiochua 
Tbeos  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  his 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  a  violent  storm,  and  his  ar- 
mies soon  after  conquered  by  his  enemy.  He  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  by  the  Partitions,  and  retained  by 
them  ten  years,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
was  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting, 
B  C  226 — III  The  third,  succeeded  his  father  Se- 
leucus II.,  while  the  latter  was  in  captivity.  He  was 
surnsrned  CeraunuM  (**  thunderbolt"),  an  ostentatious 
and  unmerited  title,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
officers  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.C.  223,  and 
bis  brother  Antiochus,  though  only  fifteen  years  old, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered  himself  so  celebra- 
ted that  be  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great  — IV.  The 
foartb,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  the  Grest  on 
the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  surnamed  Pkilopator. 
or,  according  to  Josephus,  Soter.  ilw  empire  had 
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oeen  weakened  by  the  Romans  when  be  oeeame  a 

monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  thousand  talents 
to  these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  has 
power  snd  consequence  among  nations.  Seleucus 
was  poisoned  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  B.C.  175. 
His  son  Demetrius  had  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  to 
receive  his  education,  and  he  became  a  prtuce  of 
great  abilities.  —  V.  The  fifth,  succeeded  his  father 
Demetrius  Nicstor  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  bis  sge.  He  was  put  16  death  id 
the  first  year  of  his  reign  by  Cleopatra,  bis  mother, 
who  had  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to  her  ambition. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  number 
of  the  Syrian  monarcbs.— VI.  The  sixth,  one  of  the 
Seleucids?.  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  killed  hia  uncle 
Antiochus  Cysicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  crown 
of  Syria.  He  was  some  tune  after  banished  from  his 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son  of  Cysicenus,  snd 
tied  to  Cilkria,  where  be  wss  burned  in  a  palace  by 
the  inhabitants,  B.C.  93 — VII.  A  prince  of  Syria,  to 
whom  the  Egyptisns  offered  the  crown  of  which  they 
had  robbed  Auletes.    Seleucus  accepted  it,  but  be 

of  Cytnosactf-t,  for 

was  at  laat  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  tie  had  mar- 
ried. 

Silor,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  cities 
of  Pisidis,  situate  north  of  the  Eurymedoo.  It  is  said 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  hsve  been  founded 
by  a  l«acedaemonian  colony.  (Strain,  570 — Dionjs. 
Perieg..  v.  B60  —  Steph  Byx.,  ».  ».— Poiyb  .  6,  76 ) 
The  probability,  however,  ta,  that  this  was  a  mere  sop- 
position,  grounded  upon  the  valour  of  the  inhabitants, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  a 
colony  in  an  inland  arid  mountainous  country,  amid 
rude  and  aavage  tribes,  we  find  A  man  expressly  sty- 
ling the  inhsbitants  of  Selge  Barbarian*,  when  ma- 
king mention  of  an  embassy  sent  by  them  to  Alexan- 
der. (Exp.  AUx .  1,  28.  I.)  In  %  later  age.  bow- 
ever,  we  find  the  people  of  Selge  Isying  open  claim  ts 
the  honour  of  a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to 
their  medals  the  name  of  Lacedemon. — The  city  wss 
large,  and  the  inhabitants  very  warlike.  Thev  could 
bring  into  the  field,  according  to  Strabo,  an  army  of 
20,000  men  (Strab  ,  670),  and  tbey  maintained  their 
independence  for  a  long  period  against  the  petty 
princes  in  the  vicinity.  To  the  Romans  they  subse- 
quently paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  permission  to  live 
under  their  old  republican  institutions  ;  but  under  tke 
weak  emperors  after  the  time  of  the  Antooines  tbey 
rendered  little  more  tbsn  s  mere  nominal  obedience. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  of  its  effectually  resisting  an 
srmyof  the  Goths.  (Zonmus,  5,  13.)  Mr.  Fellows 
describes  some  splendid  ruins,  which  he  considers  la 
be  those  of  Selge.    (Am  Miner,  p  172,  see.) 

Sbunos  (-Maris.  —  ieXmwc.  -osVrof),  I.  a  large 
and  flourishing  eity  of  Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern 
shore  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  in  a  south- 
west direction  from  Lilybseum.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Tbucydides  (6,  4).  by  a  Doric  colony  from 
Megsra  or  Hybra,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Saedy,  a 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  parrot 
city,  which  Utter  event  took  place  about  the  eigh- 
teenth Olympiad.  (Compare,  however,  the  remarks 
of  Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p  370  ) — SoIiubs 
soon  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  in  consequence 
of  the  fertile  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  and 
was  engaged  in  almost  continual  wars  with  tbc  neigh- 
bouring city  of  .Egcsta  or  Segeste.  The  wesknesa 
of  the  latter  place  induced  its  inhabitants  to  esll  in 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  glsdly  availed  av 
self  of  an  opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the 
island.  A  powerful  Carthaginian  army  was  according- 
ly sent,  and  Selinus,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  its  inhabitants,  was  taken,  plundered,  and  m 
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13,57.)  About  16,000  men  fell  j n  the  sir ^6  or  d  urmg 
the  slaughter  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  place, 
6000  were  led  away  to  Carthage  into  slavery  .  2600 
lied  to  Agngentum,  and  many  wandered  about  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Selinus  would  seem,  from  this  ac- 
count, to  have  been  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  inhabi- 
tant*.— The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  fugi- 
tivea  to  return  to  their  ruined  city,  and  again  inhabit 
it.  (Diod.,  13,  69.)  A  abort  time  before  his  death, 
Dionysius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  made  himself  master 
of  Selinus  and  the  adjacent  places,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  former  possessors.  The 
Carthaginians  at  last,  during  the  first  Punic  war,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  post,  transferred 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  Lilybcum,  and  Sell- 
was  destroyed.  (Diod.  Sic,  24,  1.  —  Mamert, 
..  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  370,  teqq.)  A  description  of  the 
of  Selinus  may  be  found  in  Hoare's  Clasitcal 
r,  vol.  3,  p  78,  seqq.  The  ruins  exist  near  what 
is  called  Torre  di  Pollute,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  their  modern  appellation  is  Pdieri  del  Cattel 
Vetrmno  —  II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  tbe  most 
westerly  place  in  that  province  with  the  exception  of 
Laertes,  and  situated  on  the  coast.  Ita  site  was  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Selinus.  The  Emperor  Trajan  died  here ;  and  from 
him  the  place  took  the  new  name  of  Trsjsnopolis. 
(Strabo,  681.  —  Lav..  33,20.)  The  modern  name  is 
ScUnti. —  Ita  territory  wa«  called  Selentis.  (Man- 
neri,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pi.  2.  p.  86.) 

SkllasIa,  a  town  of  Laconia.  northeast  of  Sparta, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  principal  passes  in  the 
country.  It  was  situate  near  the  confl  uencc  of  the 
CEnus  and  Gongylua,  in  a  vallrv  <on»ned  between 
two  mountains,  named  Evas  and  Olympus.  (Poh/b  , 
2,  6.)  It  commanded  the  only  road  by  which  an  army 
could  enter  Laconia  from  the  north,  and  was,  there- 
fore, a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of 
tbe  capital  Thus,  when  Epaminondas  made  his  at- 
tack on  Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  country,  was 
to  march  directly  upon  Sellasia  with  all  his  troops. 
( Xen  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  6,  17.)  Cleotnenes,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  was  attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Antig- 
onus  Doson.  and  totally  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  (Polyb.,  2,  66,  teqq  )— No  modern  traveller 
appears  to  have  explored  the  site  of  Sellasia.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greet*,  vol.  3,  p.  221.) 

Sklliis,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  rising 
in  Mount  Pholoe,  and  falling  into  tbe  aea  below  the 
Peneus.  Near  ita  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Ephyre. 
{Strabo,  337  ) 

SklymbrIa,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  Me- 
gs rensiana  at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium. 
( Scymn. ,  e.  714.  —  Scylaz,  p  28  —Herodot  ,  6,  33.) 
The  name  of  its  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  waa 
Sefys  (Zi^fc),  at  least,  Strabo  explains  the  name  by 
ZrjZove  xoXie  (••  the  city  of  Selya"),  the  term  oris  be- 
ing the  Thracian  word  for  "a  city."  It  became  a 
flourishing  city,  of  considerable  strength,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  tbe  Thra- 
cian.. and  the  attempta  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  It  fell 
at  last,  however,  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch.  It 
sank  in  importance  after  this  event. — With  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salambria 
was  ussd.  The  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  Se- 
lybria,  from  which  comes  the  modem  Selhrta.  The 
city  changed  its  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  Eu- 
doxiapolis,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ar- 
cadiua.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p  173,  teqq.) 

ScitiLK,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Hermione,  the 
daughter  of  Mara  and  Venua.    (Vtd.  Bacchus.) 

Skmiramis,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria,  daughter 
of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young  Assyrian.  She 
was  exposed  in  a  desert,  but  her  life  was  preserved 
by  doses  for  one  whole  year,  tiU  Simmat,  one  of  the 
70 


of  Ninua,  found  her  and  brought  har  up  as 
his  own  child.  Semiramis,  when  grown  up,  married 
Men  ones,  the  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Bsctra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  di- 
rections, she  hastened  the  kings  operations  and  took 
the  city.  The  monarch,  having  seen  and  become  en- 
amoured of  Semiramia,  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and 
offered  bira  bis  daughter  Sosana  instead;  but  Mi  no- 
nes, who  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  refused,  and,  when 
Ninus  had  added  threats  to  entreaties,  be  hung  him- 
self. No  sooner  was  Menones  dead  than  Semiramia 
married  Ninus,  by  whom  she  bad  a  son  called  Nmyas. 
Not  long  after  this  Nidus  died,  and  Semiramis  breams 
sole  ruler  of  Assyns.  Another  sccount,  however, 
makes  her  to  have  put  Ninus  to  death.  According 
to  this  latter  statement,  Semiramia,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  men  of  the  skate  by  gift* 
and  promises,  solicited  tbe  king  to  put  tbe  sovereign 
power  in  her  hands  for  five  day  a.    Ha  yielded  to  her 


days  Ha  yielded  to  her 
request,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  com- 
manded to  obey  Semiramts.  These  orders  were  ex* 
ecuted  but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who 
was  put  to  death,  says  this  account,  either  immediate- 
ly, or  after  some  years'  imprisonment.  Semiramis, 
on  attaining  to  sovereign  power,  resolved  to  immor- 
talize her  name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  tha 
building  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  in  which  work 
she  is  said  to  have  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
who  were  collected  out  of  all  tbe  provinces  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
left  everywhere  monument*  of  her  greatness.  To 
render  the  roads  passable  and  communication  easy, 
she  hollowed  mountains  and  tilled  up  valleys,  and  wa- 
ter was  conveyed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  large  affe 
convenient  aqueducts  to  barren  deserts  and  unfruitful 
piains.  She  was  not  iess  distinguished  for  military 
talents,  and  reduced  mauy  neighbouring  and  also  dis- 
tant nations  under  her  sway.  India,  in  particular,  felt 
the  power  of  her  arms.  At  length,  being  plotted 
against  by  her  son  Ninyas,  and  recalling  to  mind  a 
response  which  she  had  received  some  time  before 
from  the  oracl*  of  Amnion,  she  voluntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  her  son,  and  immediately  disappeared  from 
the  eyee  of  men.  Some  said  that  she  was  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  several  birds  of  ibis  species  hav- 
ing alighted  upon  the  palace,  ahe  flew  away  along 
with  them.  Hence,  according  to  the  legend,  the  dove 
was  held  sacred  by  the  Assyrians.  Semiramis  is  said 
to  have  lived  62  years,  and  to  have  reigned  42  years. 
(Diod.  Sic  ,  3,  4,  teqq.  —  Vol.  Max.,  9,  3  —  Herod., 
1,  IBS  — Mela,  1,  Z.—Potert ,  1,  6.— Justin,  1,  1, 
dec. — Proper/,,  3,  11,  21.)— For  an  account  of  Se- 
miramis altogether  different  from  the  received  one, 
consult  tbe  work  of  Cirbted  and  Martin,  Rtchcrckea 
Curieuseo  fur  I'Hutoire  Ancienne,  cap.  17,  p.  176, 
teqq  —  The  legend  of  Semiramia  serves  to  connect 
together  the  Assyrian  and  Syrian  mythologies.  That 
she  was  an  historical  persouage  seems  extremely  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  as  all  that  is  related  of  her  wears  so  ev- 
idently the  garb  of  fiction.  There  appears,  indeed,  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  the  sccount  given 
of  Semiramis  and  tha  Hindu  fable  of  MahadevT  and 
Parvadi  as  detailed  in  tha  Puranaa,  and  both  narra- 
tives have  probably  emanated  from  the  same  source. 
The  very  name,  too,  would  seem  to  favour  this  idea, 
for  Semiramis  becomes  in  Sanscrit  Sami-Rameti  or 
hi,  "qua  Sana  arbor  em  coht."  Others,  however, 
give  a  different  etymology,  snd  make  the  term  Setmr- 
ami*  denote  "  a  wild  dove"  (eolumbam  feram  man- 
tanamque),  and  a  third  class  regard  it  as  equivalent 
to  "  the  mother  of  doves"  (Seastr  or  Somir,  the  Syr- 
iac  for  "  a  dove,"  and  Arms).  Tbe  worship  of  doves 
among  the  Syrians  and  Aasyriana  is  well  known,  and 
appears  to  lie  at  tbe  base  of  tbe  whole  fable.  (Con- 
suit  Vou.,  Idotol.,  I,  2a.—Creuzcr,  Symbolik,  vol.  2, 
p.  70,  teqq.-Von  Hammer,  Fundgruben^det  Orient*, 
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voL  1,  p.  109. — /«*.,  ad  SchiritL,  vol.  I,  p.  88,  n.  4. — 
Dai  berg,  ad  Sekeik  Mohummtd,  Fanit  Dabittan,  p. 
110,  aeaq. — Bear,  ad  Cttt.,  p.  415  ) — Regarded  as  a 
matter  of  auiheottc  history,  the  narrative  of  Semiramis 
presents  many  chronological  difficulties.  Thia  m  Tally 
apparent  in  the  discrepance  that  exists  among  Tarioua 
writers  relative  to  the  era  of  her  reign.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  adopt  the  traditions  which  Ctesiea,  Di- 
odoma  Siculua,  Justin,  Euaebiua,  and  Georgiua  Syn- 
eellua  have  followed  as  their  guides,  Semiramis  will 
have  been  anterior  to  Augustus  at  least  eighteen  cen- 
turies ;  while,  oti  the  other  hand,  Larcher  makes  her 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nabonassar,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised sovereign  away  during  the  latter  years  of  that 
prince's  reign,  when  he  waa  prevented  from  ruling  by 
a  severe  malady.  ( LarcKer,  Hit.  d' Herod. — Ckro- 
not .  vol.  7,  p.  171.) 

Skmn6nbs,  called  by  Strabo  Zepvwvcr,  by  Ptolemy 
Zifivovec,  by  Velleiua  Paterculus  Senones,  and  by  Ta- 
citus Semnones.  They  were  a  German  nation,  and, 
according  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (S,  106),  the  Albis 
or  Elbe  separated  their  tern  tones  from  those  of  the 
Hermunduri ;  while,  from  Ptolemy's  account,  they 
to  have  inhabited  what  ia  now  Branden- 


burg. They  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Maroboduus,  but  afterward  separated  from  it  along 
with  the  lAngobardi.  Mannerl  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Semnones  was  given  by  the  German  tribes, 
not  to  a  aingle  nation,  but  to  all  the  nations  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern  Ger- 
mans were  descended.  (Geogr.,  vol.  3.  p  334.)  The 
Semnones  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senonea, 
a  Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Umbria. 
(Vid.  Senones.) 

Skmonks,  an  inferior  clasa  of  divinities,  such  aa 
Priapus,  Silenus.  the  Fauns,  dec.  They  were  called 
Seinones  (i.  e  ,  temt-hominet)  from  their  holding  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  between  gods  and  men.  Certain 
deified  heroea  were  also  included  under  this  appella- 
tion    (Orrd,  Fast ,  6,  213.) 

SbmpboxU.  I.  a  Roman  matron,  daughter  of  Scipio 
Af/icanua  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
(Vtd.  Cornelia  III.) — II.  A  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  privy,  along  with  Carbo,  Grac- 
chus, and  Flaecua,  to  the  murder  of  bcr  husband. — 
The  name  of  Sempronia  waa  common  to  the  females 
of  the  families  of  the  Sempronii,  Sctptos,  and  Gracchi 
SbmpbokU  Lex,  T.  de  Magutratibiu,  by  C.  Sem- 
promus  Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  630,  ordained 
that  no  person  who  had  been  legally  deprived  of  a 
magistracy  for  mtsdemeanoure  should  be  capable  of 
besring  an  office  again.  This  law  waa  afterward  re- 
pealed by  the  author  —II.  Another,  de  Ctritate,  by  the 
same,  A.U.C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg- 
ment should  be  passed  over  a  Roman  citixen  without 
the  order  of  the  people. — III.  Another,  de  Comtttu.  by 
the  as  me,  A.U.C.  635.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and 
»ot  give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes  — 
IV.  Another,  dt  Provinctu,  by  the  aame,  A.U.C.  630. 
It  enacted  that  the  senators  should  appoint  provinces 
for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election. — V. 
Another,  called  agrarit  prima,  by  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  680.  ( Vid,  Agrarian 
Lege*.)— VI.  Another,  called  agraria  altera,  by  the 
aame.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  money  which  waa 
found  in  the  treasury  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamue, 
who  had  left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husbandry, 
and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  be  farmed 
out  by  the  Roman  aod  the  money  drawn  from 

thence  should  be  divided  among  the  people. — VII. 
Another,  de  Civil  ate  llalu  dande,  by  the  aame,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  stele  should  be  given  to  all  the 


—VIII.  Another,  called  FmmtnUri*,  by  & 
Gracchus.  It  required  that  corn  shoo  Id 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  every  in- 
dividual, for  every  modnu  (or  peck)  of  which  it  wae 
required  that  they  should  ooly  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  a 
nemutia  and  a  then*. — IX.  Another,  de  Utnra,  by  M 
Sempronius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  660,  long  beiore  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  It  ordained  that,  in  lending 
money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allien  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
man lawa  should  be  observed  aa  well  as  among  ibe 
citizens.  The  object  of  this  law  waa  to  check  the 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  in  the  iumt  of 
the  allies  at  higher  interest  than  what  waa  showed  at 
Rome  — X.  Another,  de  Judtcibus,  by  C.  Sempronius 
Gracchua,  A.U.C.  630.  It  required  that  the  right  el 
judging,  which  hBd  been  assigned  to  the  aenaionaa 
order,  abould  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Ktmua 
knights. — XL  Another,  MUitmru,  by  the  same.  A.U  C. 
630.  It  enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  at 
the  public  expense,  without  any  diminution  of  ihesi 
usual  pay.  It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  seven- 
teen.   {Hut  .  Vu.  Grace.) 

SsmpronIus,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi  (Fid. 
Gracchus.) 

Sana,  I.  Julia,  a  city  of  Elruria,  to  the  east  of 
Volalema.  The  designation  Julia  implies  a  cokmt 
founded  by  Julius  or  Auguatua  Caesar.  It  ia  meotioo- 
ed  by  Tacitua  (/fur,  4,  46)  and  Pliny  (3,  5).  The 
modern  name  ia  Sienna.  —  II.  A  city  of  Ud'hu  is 
Italy,  on  the  aeacoaat,  northwest  of  A neons,  and  aesr 
the  moutb  of  the  river  Mums.  It  wae  a  eetsltmeut 
made  by  the  Galli  Senones.  after  their  irruption  iota 
Italy,  A.U.C.  396.  The  Romans  colonized  it  after 
they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated  the  Seno- 
nes, A.U.C  471  (Polyb.,  3,  19),  but,  according  » 
Livy  (Ejnt  ,11),  some  yeara  before  that  date.  Dunne; 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  aod  Mariu*,  Sena,  wluc* 
sided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Poov 
pey.  {Appian,  Crs.  Bell ,  1,88.)  The  modern  nsaw 
is  Senigagha.    {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p. 

SsNKCi,  I.  M.  AnnjKus,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
born  at  Corduba.  in  Spain,  of  equestrian  family,  about 
68  B.C.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  be  contracted  aa 
intimate  friendship  with  Porcius  Latro.  and  where  ht 
taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his  6ft v- second  year 
He  then  returned  to  bis  native  city,  ami  married  HeV 
|  via,  a  female  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  laier.ia. 
who  made  him  the  father  of  three  sons*  L.  Abh^i 
I  Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  M.  Anoauis  Novates,  •be, 
I  having  been  adopted  by  Junius  Gall  to,  took  the  mast 
of  Junius  Anns  us  Gallio,  and  waa,  as  proprsior  of 
Achaia,  the  judge  of  St.  Paul  {Acts,  18,  18) ;  and 
Anne  us  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  After 
the  birth  of  his  three  eons,  Seneca  went  back  to  Hon*, 
and  there  passed  the  remainder  of  bia  life.  M  r  bur 
two  works  of  this  writer  remaining,  one  entitled  Saa> 
Moriarum  liber  i.,  the  other  Coniroeernamaa  Itbri  x. 
Each  of  these  contains  passages  from  discourses  whack 
had  been  pronounced  on  various  occasions,  and  from 
debates  which  had  taken  place  in  the  schools  iahts 
presence,  between  the  most  celebrated  rhetoric;*"* 
The  subjects  of  these  were  6ctuioua  causes  or  ques- 
tions, proposed  for  discussion  by  the  professors,  such 
as  the  following:  "Shall  Alexander  emlark  en  in* 
ocean  t"— "  Shall  the  three  hundred  SparU  ns  at  Tbrs- 
mopylc,  after  being  abandoned  by  the  oiler  Greets 
betake  themaelvea  to  flight  ?" — "  ShaU  Cicero  apea> 
gixe  to  Marc  Antony  ?" — "  Shall  Cicero  consent  u 
burn  his  works,  if  Antony  insists  upon  the  ascribe* !" 
dec. — Seneca  addressed  these  works  to  bis  sons.  Wt 
discover  ia  them  some  fine  thoughts,  and  some  treats 
of  eloquence ;  but  they  are  rilled,  at  the  same  time, 
with  subtle  refinements  and  frigid  declamation  We 
see  plain  indicationa  of  a  declining  taste.    Neither  of 

They  have  been  often 
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printed  along  with  the  works  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  best  of  the  editions  thus  given  is  that  of 
Heinsios,  Amst  ,  1620,  8vo.  A  separate  edition  ap- 
peared from  the  Bipout  press  in  1783,  8vo  ;  and  in 
1831,  from  the  Paris  press,  by  Bouillet,  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire.  From  some  researches 
of  Niebuhr,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  the  author 
also  of  a  history.  {Niebuhr,  ad  Cie.,  Lie.  et  Seneca, 
frafrfu  ,  p.  104,  Rom  ,  1820  )  —  II.  L  .  A  celebrated 
Roman  writer,  son  of  M  Anna?us  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Helvia,  born  at  Corduba.  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was  still  very 
young  when  his  father  removed  to  Rome,  where  the 
•on  received  bis  education.  The  oratorical  profes- 
sion became  his  choice  when  he  attained  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  he  plead  in  several  causes  before  the 
public  tribunals.  The  frantic  Caligula,  who  was  jeal- 
ous of  every  apeciea  of  talents,  sought  to  destroy  him. 
but  spared  his  life,  it  is  said,  when  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  Seneca's  health  was  feeble,  and  that  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  only  short  lived.  He  after- 
ward attained  to  the  qua>storship.  In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  Messalina,  who  hated  hun,  had 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  adultery  which 
was  brought  against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germanieus,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica,  where  he  passed  eight  yeara  of  se- 
clusion. Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him  tutor 
to  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Burrhns.  The  latter  was 
the  young  prince's  instructcr  in  military  science,  and 
endeavoured  to  communicate  his  own  scdatencss  and 
gravity  of  manners  Elegant  accomplishments,  taste 
for  the  arts,  and  polite  address  were  Seneca's  prov- 
ince. Among  other  tutorial  employment,  he  com- 
posed Nero's  apeeches.  The  first,  a  funeral  oration 
for  Claudius,  was  unfortunate  in  its  effect,  according 
to  Tacitus.  (Ann.,  13,  3  )  Nero's  next  harangue, 
probably  also  written  by  Seneca,  though  Tacitus  does 
not  say  so,  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was  de- 
livered on  his  first  appearance  in  the  senate,  and  prom- 
ised a  reign  of  moderation.  Dio  Cassius  says  that 
this  address  was  ordered  to  he  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
solid  silver,  and  to  bo  publicly  read  every  year  when 
the  consuls  entered  on  their  office. — Seneca  soon  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  influence  over  hia  pupil,  and  en- 
gaged A  minis  Sercnus,  who  stood  high  in  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  assist  him  in  the  means,  not  very 
creditable,  of  preserving  hia  ascendancy,  by  supplying 
Nero  with  a  mistress,  and  persecuting  his  patroness 
Agrippina,  whose  indignation  rose  above  all  restraint. 
Tacitus  puts  into  her  mouth  a  few  emphatic  words, 
said  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  emperor's  hearing. 
They  have  been  finely  imitated  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
cine, in  hia  tragedy  of  Britannicus  ;  and  Gray,  in  his 
short  fragment  of  Agrippina,  has  done  little  more  than 
translate  Racine.  Agrippina  regained  a  temporary  in- 
fluence, and  succeeded  in  punishing  some  of  her  ac- 
cusers and  rewarding  her  friends.  Among  the  pro- 
motions obtained  by  her  was  that  of  Balbillus  to  the 
province  of  Egypt,  It  seems  strange  that  a  person  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Seneca  should  have  been  patron- 
ised by  Agrippina  at  this  juncture  — It  was  not  till 
Stnlliua  had  too  justly  upbraided,  hut,  at  the  same  time, 
coarsely  reviled  Seneca,  that  the  latter  incurred  any 
Urge  portion  of  popular  censure.  Among  the  grounds 
on  which  Suillius  attacked  him  were  those  of  usury, 
avarice,  and  rapacity.  That  he  was  avaricious  is  be- 
yond all  question  ;  but  his  practices  must  have  been 
exorbitant  to  justify  so  violent  an  invective  as  that 
recorded  by  Tacitus,  and  where  Suillius  charges  him 
with  having  amassed  300.000,000  sesterces  (Ann  , 
13.  42  )  The  only  historical  authority  on  which  Sen- 
eca's memory  is  loaded  with  the  charge  of  usury,  is 
that  i/f  Dio,  who  says  that  the  philosopher  had  placed 
Tery  large  sums  out  at  interest  in  Britain,  and  that  his 


vexatious  and  unrelenting  demands  of  payment  bad 
been  the  cause  of  insurrections  among  the  Unions 
But  Dio's  veracity  has  been  suspected  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  as  for  the  colour  given  to  the  imputation 
by  the  passage  quoted  from  Tacitus,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  occurs  ss  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  enraged  enemy.  These  imputed  faults  could 
scarcely  escape  a  hint  from  Juvenal,  although  be  bad 
made  use  of  him  before  as  a  cotitraat  to  Nero,  and 
seems  generally  favourable  to  his  character  — Sene- 
ca's share  in  the  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  hei 
son,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  drew  up  tho  pallia- 
tive account  of  it.  bears  still  harder  on  his  fame.  The 
savage  mode  of  the  assassination,  and  the  meanness 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  to  her,  a  circumstance 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modern  ideas  at- 
tach to  it.  as  affecting  the  future  happiness  and  con- 
dition of  the  departed  spirit,  reflect  incredible  disgrace 
on  all  concerned.  Retribution  soon  overtook  these 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of  a  wicked  mas- 
ter. Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  usual  descent  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  slightest  infusion  of  virtue  was  an  offence, 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  with  complacency  al- 
lowed the  most  respectable  of  his  adherents  to  be  tra- 
duced, and  among  them,  in  particular,  Seneca.  He 
was  charged  with  having  exorbitant  weahb,  above 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  yet,  with  unap- 
peasable avarice,  grasping  sfter  more  :  his  rage  for 
popularity  was  represented  as  no  less  violent ;  he  was 
accused  of  courting  the  affections  of  the  people,  and, 
by  the  grandeur  of  his  villas  and  the  beauty  of  his 
gardens,  hoping  to  vie  with  imperial  splendour.  In 
matters  of  taste  and  genius,  too.  and  especially  in  po- 
etic composition,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  become  tba 
rival  of  his  imperial  maatcr  The  skill  of  the  prince, 
moreover,  in  the  management  of  chariots,  was  reported 
to  be  with  him  a  matter  of  raillery.  (Ann-,  14,  62.) 
There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  his  numerous 
villas,  his  extensive  gardens  and  great  riches,  whetted 
the  edge  of  these  accusations.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  he  offers  to  resign  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  asks  permission  to  retire,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  apologetic  eloquence.  His  admissions  con- 
firm Dio's  account  of  his  immoderate  riches  ;  but  the 
historian  probably  exaggerates  when  he  imputes  the 
insurrection  in  Britain  to  his  exactions.  From  this 
time  he  avoided  the  court,  and  lived  an  abstemious 

I  life  in  constant  danger.  His  works,  however,  show 
that  he  was  more  useful  in  retirement  than  while  fill- 
ing high  offices.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral.    Nero  now  sought  his  destruction  ; 

'  and  Piso's  conspiracy,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  party,  gave  an  opportunity.  (Tar  ,  Ann  .  16, 
60,  aeqq  j  His  death  took  plsce  in  the  following 
manner:  Sylvanus  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  sur- 
rounded Seneca's  magnificent  villa,  near  Rome,  witk 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then  sent  in  a  centurion  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  thst  he  should 
put  himself  to  desth.  On  the  receipt  of  this  command, 
he  opened  the  veins  of  his  arms  and  lega,  and  then 
waa  put  into  a  hot  bath  :  this  was  found  ineffectual ; 
at  his  time  of  life,  says  Tacitus,  the  blood  was  slow 
and  languid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishing diet  to  which  he  had  used  himself,  left  nim  in 
a  feeble  condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  his  lega 
and  joints  to  be  punctured.  After  that  operation  he 
began  to  labour  with  excruciating  pains.  Lest  his  suf- 
ferings should  over|>ower  the  constsncy  of  his  wife,  oi 
the  sight  of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for  his  sensi- 
bility,he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  snother  room.  He 
called  for  his  secretaries,  and,  as  life  was  ebbing  away, 
dictated  hia  final  discourse.  Fatigued  at  last  with  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  requested  his  friend  Sta- 
tins Anrinus,  whose  fidelity  and  medical  skill  he  had 
often  experienced,  to  administer  a  draught  of  hemlock. 

I  The  notion  was  swallowed,  but  without  any  immediate 
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effect.    He  then  desired  to  be  placed  hi  a  warm  bath, 
and,  the  vapour  aoon  overpowering  him,  there  tirealhed 
hia  last.    Seneca'*  wife  waa  permitted  lo  live. — Ju- 
venal beatows  high  commendation  on  Seneca,  and 
other  ancient  authora  a*  well  aa  Juvenal,  who  waa  a 
diligent  reader  of  Seneca'a  work*,  have  boon  lavish  of 
their  prataea.    Martial  takes  many  occasions  of  men- 
tioning hun  with  some  commendatory  epithet.  Why 
did  St.  Jerome  Mint  him!    The  reason  ia  thua  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Gilford  while  translating  Juvenal  — "The  writer  lo 
whom  you  refer  seems  to  have  used  the  term  without 
tiuch  consideration.    In  Jerome's  time,  it  waa  applied 
to  Christiana  at  large,  aa  ibe  general  distinction  from 
die  pagans.    Indeed,  it  was  given  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  received  baptism,  but  wbo  looked  forward  to 
x.  and  were  therefore  called  candidalea  for  the  faith. 
It  could  be  only  a  charitahle  extension  of  this  term 
that  led  Jerome  to  place  Seneca  among  the  tancti ; 
•or  be  atill  calls  him  a  stoic  philosopher.    The  case  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  certain  letter*  were  ex- 
tant, which  were  said  to  have  passed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.    In  one  of  these  the  former  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  he  were  to  the  Romans  what 
Paul  waa  lo  the  Christians.    Thia  Jerome  seems  to 
aave  interpreted  aa  an  evangelical  aentiment.  He 
therefore  placed  Seneca  among  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters and  aaints ;  in  other  words,  he  presumptively 
ttyled  him  a  Christian,  though  not  born  of  Christian 
sarcnla." — The  sketch  of  Seneca's  life  here  given, 
when  checked  by  the  authorities,  will  not  warrant  his 
Being  ranked  in  any  respect  with  the  first  Christian 
ft'orthies.     His  early  career  was  confessedly  irregular 
tnd  licentious.    This,  if  aincerely  repented  of.  might 
be  forgiven.    But  hia  conduct  after  his  recall,  ma- 
king allowance^  for  the  calumny  and  wholesale  libel  of 
the  times,  was,  to  apeak  of  it  in  measured  and  negative 
terms,  not  altogether  commendable.    That  hit  | 
aophical  professions  bad  some  occasional  influence 
on  bis  imperial  pupil;  that  they  did  a  little  towards 
•lemming  the  torrent  of  profligacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willing  and  desirous  lo  concede :  but 
that  tbe  practice  of  the  preacher  too  frequently  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  hia  preaching,  it  would  be 
uncandid  to  deny.    Of  the  later  political  delinquen- 
cies he  waa  unquestionably  innocent.    With  respect 
to  Piso's  conspiracy,  it  waa  the  current  report  at 
Home,  that  ibe  conspirators,  after  having  employed 
Pi**  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  destroy  Piso  him- 
self, and  raise  Seneca  to  tbe  vacant  throne ;  but  the 
conception  of  such  a  scheme  could  have  been  nothing 
abort  of  madncas.    Seneca  waa  at  ihe  time  old  and 
infirm ;  and  hia  tamperinga  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  be  rigidly  taught,  and  with  the  self-denial  he  stoi- 
cally enforced  in  his  writings  as  what  the  wise  man  could 
undeniably  exemplify,  bad  rendered  him  loo  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  empire  safe  in  his  hands 
(or  tbe  shortest  period  of  lime     In  respect  of  this 
charge  be  waa  shamefully  treated.    But  hi*  personal 
biography,  on  the  whole,  haa  an  unfortunate  tendency. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  excellences  or  de- 
fects as  a  writer,  or  of  ihe  caricature  and  pnggishness 
of  the  Stoic  sect,  be  waa  in  his  writings  an  earnest,  a 
highly -pretending,  and  apparently  a  sincere  advocate 
of  ascetic  aeventy.    When  ihe  professions  of  auch 
persons  are  belied  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  the  in- 
terests of  society  cannot  fail  to  auffer.    If  hia  ministry 
was  corrupt,  his  behaviour  under  Nero's  frown  was 
not  magnanimous.    It  ia  true,  he  did  not  abandon  his 
literary  pursuits  ;  bul  hia  resignation  waa  lip-deep ; 
and  his  exaggerated  affectation  of  sickness  under  in- 
firmity, his  anxiety  about  diet  and  fear  of  poiaon,  show 
that  bia  fine  reasoning  and  great  calmness  when  doom- 
ed to  die,  his  excellent  discourses  and  ostentation  of 
firmness,  had  more  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  nat- 
ural and  self-possessed  reality.    His  calling  for  the 
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particular  poiaon  (hemlock)  which  waa  given  to  crim- 
inals at  Athens,  shows  that  philosophical  ostenuuM 
adhered  to  him  even  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  for  r* 
bad  thus  expressed  himself  in  one  of  his  letters;  "o- 
cuta  magnum  Socratem  /eat :  Colon  gladtmm  a*m- 
lorem  Itbertatu  exlorque,  mag  nam  partem  detrtxeru 
gloria."    (Bp.  13.)—  His  character  and  love  of  Sto- 
ical paradox  are  admirably  delineated  by  Maaam^ei 
who  had  considered  him  well ;  and,  though  the  quaini- 
nes.i  and  studied  point  of  bis  manner  bad  rendered  bmi 
almost  indiscriminately  acceptable  lo  the  readers  aid 
writers  of  that  period,  the  shrewd  old  dramatist  bad 
thoroughly  appreciated  him  where  be  was  weak  as 
well  as  where  be  was  strong.  —  It  remains  that  «e 
consider  Seneca  aa  a  philosopher  and  an  author.  Ha 
was  the  principal  ornament  ol  Stoicism  ui  his  day,  aac 
»  valuable  inslrucler  of  mankind.    If,  when  com 
I  manded  lo  die,  neither  be  nor  hia  nephew  Luc  an  mauv 
tauied  tu  ibe  utmost  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  the  u> 
hrmity  of  human  nature  may  plead  a*  the  t inrsa 
Some  little  vanity  may  appear  on  the  scene  of  Seneca'* 
dissolution  ;  but  there  waa  nothing  cowardly  and  d» 
thing  inconsistent.    As  a  writer,  be  was  exactly  mads 
of  thai  stuff  which  inviies  to  controversy.    To  say 
that  his  style  is  faulty  is  lo  say  no  more  than  thai  ha 
lived  after  the  Augustan  age     But  perhaps  our  edsw- 
raiiou  of  pure  style,  and  our  desire,  by  cuusunt  con- 
templation, to  impregnate  our  own  wiib  the  same  spr- 
it, makes  us  loo  exclusive.    We  shall  Looe  auach  (bat 
is  instructive  and  valuable  if  we  determine  to  read 
nothing  which  is  not  perfectly  written  Tacilu* 
Juvenal,  as  well  as  Senecs  and  Lucan.  are  beyond  the 
pale  of  best  Lalmity.    Yel  wbo  would  relinquish  lh* 
j  possession  of  either.    Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  that  Quia* 
ilium's  character  of  Seneca  is  nothing  short  of  abaotuie 
;  condemnation.    He  asks  why  he  should  have  been  as 
scrupulous  in  omitting  Seneca'a  name,  while  be  eius- 
ined  every  different  style  of  eloquence,  if  be  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  close  of  his  discussion.  The 
spirited  and  poetical  annotator  of  Juvenal  is  right  a 
his  estimate  of  Seneca  to  a  ccruin  extent ;  but  suic-f 
he  bears  a  tittle  hard  on  Qumtilian.  a*  he  aver*  that 
the  great  critic  does  on  his  client.    In  various  passa- 
ges Qmntilian  will  be  found  to  bestow-  no  faint  praise 
upon  Seneca.    Suetonius,  in  his  Caligula,  gives  tfct 
contradictory  opinions  of  tbe  emperor  and  the  public 
rather  than  his  own.    The  decision  of  Aulus  Geflw* 
is  unfavourable,  but  his  verdict  is  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  though  the  anecdotes  in  hia  mwcel 
lanv  pleasantly  fill  up  many  an  hiatus  in  the  small  ul* 
of  classical  literature.    (Malktn't  Classical  LhtfM>~ 
tiona,  p  286,  teqq) — The  works  of  Seneca  that  ban 
come  down  lo  us  are  the  following:  I.  Ue  Ira.  " Om 
Anger,"  in  three  books.    Lipsius  concludes,  front  a 
passage  of  this  treatise,  that  n  waa  composed  in  the 
tune  of  Caligula  ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  thtf  ■ 
the  earliest  of  the  productions  of  Seneca,  stace  it  is  as- 
certained with  sufficient  certainty  that  all  the  others 
were  composed  under  Claudtua  and  Nero.     The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipsius,  however,  has  been  disputed. 
The  work  itself  is  well  written,  and  contains  sjom 
good  reasoning,  blended,  however,  with  some  exagger- 
ation as  regards  the  principles  of  tbe  porch  — 2.  De 
Consolation*,  ad  Helmam  nuitrcm,  "  On  ConaoUtMia. 
addressed  lo  his  mother  llelvia."    Seneca  addressed 
this  work  to  his  mother  during  his  banishment  to  <  or- 
sica,  to  console  her  not  only  under  the  nnsiunanr  u*i 
had  befallen  her  in  his  sentence,  but  under  all  that  h>d 
ever  been  experienced  by  her.    It  is  well  written,  and 
is  that  one  of  his  works  which  inspires  the  reader  with 
most  esteem  for  the  moral  character  of  the  author. — 3 
De  Contolatione,  ad  Polubium,  "  On  Consolation,  ad- 
dressed 10  Polybius."    This  piece  was  written,  ac- 
cording lo  the  generally-received  opinion,  donrtg  tbe 
third  year  of  Seneca'a  banishment,  to  a  freedman  of 
Claudius  named  Polybius,  who  had  lately  lost  a  orota 
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er,  a  young  man  of  great  promiae.  it  contains  some 
fine  passages,  but  is  unworthy  of  coming  from  the  pen 
of  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  gross  flattery  with  which 
it  abounds.  Diderot,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Sen- 
eca, has  attackod  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  and 
Ruhkopf,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  Seneca,  has  fbt- 
•owcd  m  the  same  path — 4.  De  Consolatione,  ad  Mar- 
A  nether  consolatory  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
It  is  s  touching  sod  eloquent  piece, 
inder  Claudius,  after  the  return  of 
Seneca  from  eiile.— 5.  De  Provident**,  sine  quare 
homs  r<trts  m&la.  acadant,  cum  sit  Provtdenti*,  "  On 
Providence,  or  why,  if  there  bo  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence, evils  happen  to  the  good !"  It  ia  not  a  genera) 
dissertation  on  Providence,  hut  merely  an  attempt  to 
justify  Providence,  and  refute  the  cavils  and  murmurs 
of  the  discontented.  The  piece  ends  with  reeom- 
seicide  to  the  unfortunate  as  their  last  ref- 
_  i !  It  was  written  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
:orms  part  of  a  complete  treatise  on  ethics,  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  in  his  letters. — 6.  De  Antra  tran- 
Ou  Serenity  of  Mind."  This  work,  writ- 
after  the  return  of  Seneca  to  Rome,  has  not 
the  usual  form  of  his  productions.  It  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  of  Annssus  Serenus,  in  which  that  friend 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disquietude,  and  disgust  of  life, 
which  torment  him,  and  requests  his  advice.  Seneca 
replies,  and  shows  the  mode  in  which  this  mental  mal- 
ady may  be  combated.  —  7.  De  Conatantia  sapien- 
ttt,  ste*  fHod  m  sapuHttm  non  cadit  injuria,  "  Of 
the  firmness  of  the  sago,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  suffer  no  injury  ''  This  work  is  based  on  the 
principles  and  paradoxes  of  the  porch.  It  is  addressed 
to  Annssos  Serenus.—  8  De  Clcmentta,  "On  Clem- 
ency." Addressed  to  Nero.  It  was  in  three  books, 
and  was  composed  during  the  second  year  of  the 
ponce's  reign.  The  subject  ia  rather  the  mild  ad- 
ministration of  government.  A  great  part  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  thud  book,  arc  lost  — The  diction  in  this 
work  is  simpler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca — 9.  Dr.  Bretitate  vt/tfr,  "-On  the  shortness 
of  life."  Addressed  to  Paitlinua,  the  father,  or  else 
me  brother  of  Soneca's  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the  station  of  Prefect  us  Anrumm.  Seneca  recom- 
mends htm  to  renounce  his  public  employments  in  a 
spirit  directly  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  urges  Se- 
renus to  engage  in  public  affairs.  These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  the  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De  Vua  Be**.  On  a  Happy  Life."  Addressed 
to  Gallio.  the  brother  of  Seneca.— 11.  De  Olio  ant 
aeeesnt  rapientit,  "  On  the  Leiaere  or  Retirement 
of  the  Sage."  The  first  twenty-seven  chapters  are 
wanting  Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding — 12  De  Bcntfirtis,  "On  Benefits" 
In  seven  books.  Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  work,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  and  the  duty  of 
him  who  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  ingratitude  It  was  written  at  the  close  of  Sene- 
ca's life,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitude  of  his  villa. — 13.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-four  tetter*,  nddressed  to  Locihus  Junior. 
Though  Seneca  has  given  to  these  pieces  an 
lary  form,  they  are  rather  moral  treatises  on 
subjects.  We  find  in  them  many  excellent  maxims, 
and  a  real  treasure  of  practical  philosophy.  They 
weTe  written  during  the  later  years  of  Seneca,  after 
his  retirement  from  court  — 14  'A  rroKo/.oKvvOuat^ , 
**The  Metamorphosis  into  a  Ooord."  A  Varronian 
Satire,  directed  against  the  Emperor  Clandios.  It  ia 
unworthy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  and  in  very  bad 
taste— 15  Itaturaltnm  Quatttonum  hhri  vii.,  "Sev- 
en books  of  Questions  on  Nature."  Independently  of 
die  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  work 
has  the  accidental  merit  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
(he  point  to  which  the  ancients  carried  their  scientific 
marches  without  the  aid  of 


casts  it  wiH  be  found  that  they  have  anticipated  mod- 
era  discoveries.  "  The  theory  of  earthquakes,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  as  given  by  Seneca,  contains  the  germe 
of  all  that  has  been  stated  in  our  own  times  concern 
ing  the  action  of  elastic  vapours  enclosed  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe."  {Voyage  aux  contrite  equinoxi*- 
lee,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  ed.  4to.) — We  hsve  also,  in  the 
early  editions,  fourteen  Utters  of  Seneca  to  St.  Paul, 
ot  of  the  apostle  to  the  philosopher,  which  were  at 
one  time  received  as  genuine,  but  are  now  regarded 
as  spurious.  And  yet  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine 
cite  them,  without  expressing  the  least  doubt  as  to 
their  authenticity.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  an  ok)  tradition  in  the  church  makes  an  intimate 
friendship  to  have  subsisted  between  St.  Paul  and 
Seneca.  This  tradition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
mere  fable,  and  derives  considerable  support  from  the 
singular  resemblance  that  has  been  found  to  eiiat  be- 
tween many  passages  from  the  writings  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.  (Consult  SckolL,  Hut.  hit.  Rom., 
vol  2,  p.  446,  scqq.)  Neither  is  there  anything  im- 
[rrobable  in  this  tradition  as  regards  the  time.  The 
apostle  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rone  in  the 
»pnng  of  01  A.D.  The  pnstorian  prefect  allowed 
him  lo  occupy  a  separate  dwelling,  with  a  soldier  for 
a  guard.  This  prefect  was  Burrhus,  the  friend  of  Sen- 
eca; and  the  latter,  it  ia  very  natural  to  suppose, 
heard  of  the  new-comer  through  him.  Seneca,  in- 
deed, may  have  received  some  information  respecting 
the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  proprastor  of 
Achaia,  before  whom  St  Paul  was  brought  at  Corinth, 
was  Seneca's  own  brother,  who,  having  paased  by 
adoption  into  another  family,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Junius  Annajus  Gallio.  Tiie  Roman  governor  could 
hardly  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  apostle  in  his 
letters  home  —There  are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.  Qumtilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  his 
composition  ;  while,  according  to  others,  tile  Troades 
and  the  Hippoli/tus  were  also  written  by  him.  and  the 
Agamemnon,  Hercules  Furens,  Tkyettes,  and  Herat* 
let  in  (Eta,  wore  composed  by  his  father.  Lipaiue 
has  imagined  that  tho  Medea,  which  he  regards  as  the 
best  of  these  tragedies,  was  written  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  that  the  rest  were  the  productions  of 
another  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Most  critics,  following  the  first  part  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Lipaius,  assign  tho  Medea  to  Seneca, 
but  they  likewise  ascribe  to  him  the  Htppotyius. 
Agamemnon,  and  Troades ;  and  some  of  them  give 
this  latter  piece  the  preference  to  the  Medea.  The 
remaining  tragedies  they  consider  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  various  writers,  appended  to  tile  tragedies  of 
Seneca  by  editors  or  copyists.  As  to  these  composi- 
tions, it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tragedy 
•among  them.  All,  even  the  Medea,  are  defective  in 
plan  and  in  the  management  of  the  piece ;  they  are 
all  barren  of  action  and  fall  of  declamation.  We 
rind  in  them,  it  ia  true,  occasional  bold  thoughts,  and 
expressions  approaching  the  sublime,  but  they  are  of- 
ten mis  placet).  They  are  modelled  after  the  Greek 
tragedies,  but  are  very  far  from  being  good  copies,  and 
are  generally  fatiguing  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration 
and  emphatic  tone  which  reign  throughout.  The  best 
I  editions  of  .Seneca  are.  that  of  Jjipsms,  Anlv  ,  1652, 
I  fol.  (the  best  of  his  five) ;  that  cum  notis  wtnurmm, 
\  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1678,  3  vols.  8vo ;  thst  of 
i  Ruhkopf,  Lift.,  1797-1811.  6  vols.  8vo;  of  the  phil- 
osophical works,  that  of  Bomllct,  Parit,  1827-30,  5 
|  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire. 
j  The  best  editions  of  the  tragedies  separately  are,  that 
of  Gronovius.  Lugd.  Bat ,  1661,  8vo;  that  of  Baden, 
Lips.,  1821,  8vo,  9  vole. ;  and  that  of  Pierrot,  Parit, 
j  1829-32,  3  vola.  8vo.  forming  part  of  Lemaire's  col- 
lection. 
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aged  Rom*.  They  afterward  settled  in  Umbria,  en 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  After  some  yean  of  eon- 
•ict  with  the  Romans  they  were  expelled,  or  rather 
exterminated,  A.IJ.C.  471.  (Polyb.,  3,  19.)  Lriry, 
however,  makes  the  date  of  this  event  some  yearn  ear- 
lier. (Lie.,  Epit.,  11.)— II.  A  people  of  Germany. 
(Vid,  Semnones.) 

SxenNlua  I.  or  Titos  SiptimIos,  a  Roman  knight, 
intimate  with  Horace,  and  to  whom  the  latter  address- 
ed one  of  his  Odea  (2,  6).  He  appears,  from  the 
words  of  Horace  on  another  occasion  (Eptst.,  1,  3,  9, 
seqq.),  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  Moses ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  scholiast*,  he  composed  lyric 
pieces  and  t  rased  tea.  None  of  his  productions  have 
reached  us. — II.  Aulu*  Septitnius  Severus,  •  Roman 
poet,  who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  was  high- 
ly esteemed  for  his  lyric  talenta,  but  none  of  hie  pieces 
have  reached  us.  One  of  hia  poems  was  entitled 
OpHKula.  Rnrolia  or  Ojnismt*  Runs,  consisting  of 
several  books  ;  another  waa  called  Foltsca,  in  which 
he  sang  the  praises  of  his  villa  among  the  Paliaci. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  was  peculiar  in  its  kind,  each 
line  being  compoaed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pyrrhic. 
WernsdorfT  ascribes  to  him  the  Moretum,  a  poem 
commonly  assigned  to  Virgil.  (Burmann,od  Am  hoi. 
Lot.,  hb.  1.  ep.  27. —  Wcrnsdorff,  Poet.  Lat.  Mm  , 
vol.  2,  p  247,  seqq.) — III.  0.  Septimiu*,  the  transla- 
tor of  the  work  of  Dictya  Cretenaia  into  Utin,  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesiao. 
{Vid.  Dictya  I ) 

Sbquana  (called  by  Ptolemy  Sorofavro),  a  river  of 
Gallia  Transalpine,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the^Bdui, 
and  flowing  by  Lutetia  or  Part*  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  now  the  Seme.    (Cat.,  B.  G  .,  1, 1.— Id.  tb  ,  8,  87.) 

Ssouani,  a  people  of  Gallia  Tranaalpina,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  east  of  that  of  the  iEdui  and  Lingonea, 
and  waa  separated  from  tbem  by  the  Arar;  while  it 
waa  parted*  from  that  of  the  Helvetii  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Jura.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modern 
Dtpartmens  du  Doubt  tt  du  Jura.  (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  1, 
9  —  Id.  ib„  6,  12,  dee.) 

Sbrapbom  or  SsaAPiow,  I.  a  name  given  to  the 
temples  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  of  which  there  were  a 
great  number.  (Creuier,  Dionysus,  p.  181.)— II.  A 
relebrated  temple  of  Serapis  in  Alexandrca,  and  one 
»f  the  two  templea  in  which  the  famous  library  was 
deposited.  {Vid.  Serapia,  and  Alexandrea.)— III. 
Another  temple  of  Serapis  in  Egypt,  situate  to  the 
south  of  Heroonolis.  A  settlement  grew  up  around  it ; 
and  the  place  waa  also  famoua  for  being  the  middle 
point  fn  the  road  from  north  to  south.  ( Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  1,  p.  486.) — IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapia at  Rome,  on  the  Capiloline  Hill,  erected  by  Car- 
acalla.  (Kid.  Serapis,) 
Skbapion.  Vid.  Serapeum. 
SbrapIon,  I.  a  phyaician  of  Alexandrea,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pmlinus,  in  what  was  called  the  Empiric 
school  (i.  e.,  the  school  of  observation  and  experience.) 
In  consequence  of  the  great  extension  which  he  gave 
to  this  system,  he  is  regarded  by  some  as  ita  inventor. 
(Celt.,  Prof,  p.  3.)  Mead  believes  that  be  was  a 
disciple  of  Erssistrstus,  from  bia  having  found  the 
bame  of  Scrapion  on  a  medal  discovered  at  Smyrna  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  untenable.  (Sprengel,  Hist,  de  U 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  483,  stqq  ) — II.  An  epigrammatic 
poet,  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  One  of  his  epigrams  is  preserved  in  the  An- 
thology. ( Jacobs,  Catal  Poet.  Epig.,  s.  v.)— III.  An 
Alexandreen  rhetorician.  (Suid.,  ed.  Kust.,  vol.  3,  p. 
284( — IV.  A  philosophical  poet  of  Alexandrea.  (Plut., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  396,  D.  F.) 

Sbrapis  or  Sabapis,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the  name, 
tn  earlier  and  a  later  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapis, 
we  are  assured  by  Plutarch,  was  none  other  than  Oai- 
ilf.  (Plut.,de  Sid.,  c.  28.) 
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lus  makes  the  same  declaration  (1,2);  and  in  a  hymn 
of  Martianua  Capella  we  find  both  these  name*  as- 
signed to  one  god :  "  Te  Seraptm  Ntius,  Merupki* 
reneraluT  Gains*."    (Hymn,  ad  Sol.)    The  same  in- 
ference may  be  drawn  from  the  connexion  of  the 
name  of  Serapis  with  that  of  Ists.    He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  author*  aa  the  consort  of  thte 
goddess,  which  abows  that  they  regarded  Serapia  aa 
another  title  of  Oairis.    Diogenes  Laertius,  Cttincnt 
of  Alexandrea  (Strom.,  6,  p.  45),  and  Macrobias  ( Sat., 
1,  20),  to  whom  we  might  sdd  many  other  auii.ora. 
speak  of  Isis  and  Serapis  as  the  great  dmnities  pi  the 
Egyptians.    Yet  the  same  author*  make  some  dis- 
tinction between  Osiris  and  Serapia.    Thus,  Ploiarrh 
assert*  that  Serapis  was  Osiris  after  be  had 
hia  nature,  or  after  he  had  pasted  into  the  : 
an  world ;  and  it  is  apparently  in  conformity  with  tans 
idea  that  Diodorua  call*  him  the  Egyptian  Pluto. 
(Caper.,  Harpoer  ,  p.  85.)    Jablonski,  after  having 
regarded  Osiris  as  simply  the  orb  of  the  sun,  obtain* 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  nature  and  distinction  of 
Serapis.    The  latter,  according  to  thiB  author,  repre- 
sented the  sun  in  the  whiter  months,  after  he  cad 
passed  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  bad  reached  the 
latter  days  of  his  career ;  or  the  solar  Oairw,  after  he 
had  entered  upon  the  period  of  his  decrepitude  in  ta# 
month  of  Athyr.    Osiris  then  descended  to  the  at*d«*. 
and  it  wss  at  this  era  that  he  became  Serapia.  (Pn- 
ckard,  Anaiyns  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  89-,  #rf?  ) 
— II.  Another  and  later  Egyptian  deity,  whose  »u:oe 
and  worship  were  brought  from  Sinope  to  Aleiandre*. 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.    A  curious  pas- 
sago  in  Tacitua  (Hist.,  4, 83)  givea  ua  the  legend  con- 
nected with  this  singular  affair.    The  worship  of  Jaa 
Scrapts  had  not  been  confined  to  Sinope,  bet  bad 
spread  aloog  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  end  the  deity 
wag  regarded  by  mariners  in  this  quarter  a*  the  pans* 
of  maritime  traffic.    His  fame  bad  even  travelled 
eaatwardj  and  a  temple  anciently  raited  to  him  in  Ba- 
ylon  was  repaired  and  adorned  by  Alexander.  Ptole- 
my's object  m  bringing  the  worship  of  this  divinity  uu 
Egypt  appeara  to  have  been,  that  loo  blind  *npr ra  - 
tions directed  in  that  country  against  a  seafaring  ti  e 
might  be  counteracted  by  other  superstitions  of  a  siors 
useful  tendency.    In  what  way  his  worship  was  blend- 
ed with  that  of  the  earlier  Serapia  we  axe  onsbic  W 
say.    Possibly  there  were  some  general  points  of  re- 
semblance in  the  attribute*  of  the  two  deities,  and 
accidental  similarity  in  name.    Be  this  as  it  may, 
ever,  the  worship  of  the  latter  Serapia  soon  merged  eb 
itself  that  of  the  earlier  Osiris,  and  Jupiter- Scrap* 
became  the  great  divinity  of  Alexandre*.  (Compart 
Creustr,  Dtonysus,  p.  183,  seqq.) 

Sbsbonis,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  as*' 
near  Mount  Casius.  Pliny  nukes  it  to  have  been  159 
miles  long.  Strabo  assigns  it  200  stadia  of  kry'.h 
and  50  of  breadth.  It  had  communicated  with  is* 
Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  waa  Ailed  up  m 
thetime  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makes  Typhoo  to  have 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  this  lake  or  moras*,  and  lU 
Egyptians  called  it*  opening  the  brtatktng-plac*  of 
Typkon.  The  place  baa  taken  the  name  of  Seisin- 
HardoU,  from  a  king  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name,  mho 


died  at  Rhmocolura  on  his  return  from  a 
into  Egypt.  rr.\, 

St  ass,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Iaaac  Vossroa,  in  b» 
commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (ed  Pomp.  Mel ,  2, 
27),  observes,  that  whoever  doubts  the  identity  of  the 
Seres,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  with  the  mod- 
ern Chinese,  may  as  well  doubt  whether  the  son  which 
now  shines  be  lite  same  with  that  which  formerly  im- 
parted light :  "  Sinenses  kodiermos  antiquorum  Seres 
ess*  qui  dubiiat,  is  quoqut  dubxut  Hut  xdemne  nunc  ah 
que  ohm  sol  luxtrit."  An  eminent  geographer  of  more 
recent  times,  M.  Mslte-Brun  (System  of  Geography, 
vol.  2,  p.  462.— Compare  the  note  of  the  English  traca- 
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lator),  has  ventured,  however,  iu  opposition  to  an  opin- 
ion so  positively  expressed,  to  consider  Serica,  or  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  as  including  merely  the  western 
parts  of  Thibet,  Sertnagur,  Cashmere,  LitlU  Thibet, 
and  periiaps  a  small  portion  of  Little  ttuckhana.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pa- 
per inserted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  (vol.  8,  p  171),  maintains,  in  accordance 
with  Vosnua,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Seres  with 
the  natives  of  China.  This  latter  production  wc  have 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing.  Il  is  said, 
however,  to  be  extremely  mien  Ming  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  be  based  in  part  upon  the  narrative  of  l'lolemy 
toe  geographer,  and  in  part  upon  various  discoveries 
made  by  modern  traveller*  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  India.  I'hia 
subject  has  likewise  been  discussed  m  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal  (vol.  1,  p.  53;  3.  p. 
295  ;  6.  p.  201 ;  7,  p.  32).— As  Ptolemy  is  our  chief 
authority  in  settling  this  Iqng-agilaled  question,  his 
statement  is  entitled  to  the  first  notice,  although  he  is 
far  from  being  the  earliest  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Seres.  According  to  this  geographer  (Ptol., 
Geogr.,  (d  Erasm.,  p.  25,  srqq.),  it  appears  that  the 
agents  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  on  their  way  from 
liicrapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbalana, 
the  capital  of  Media ;  then  passing  through  the  Pylaj 
Caspian,  arid  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcama,  and 
Margiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bac- 
tra  ,  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  the  Comcdes,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scylhia 
called  Aidivoe  nipyoc,  the  Stone-  Castle  or  Tower  of 
Stone;  from  this  spot  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica, 
they  were  travelling  during  the  space  of  seven  months. 
What  is  meant  by  the  Stone-Castle  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  very  recently. 
Dr.  Hsgtr,  in  his  Numisinatical  History  of  the  Chinese 
( Description  des  Medatlles  Chinoises  An  Cabinet  Im- 
perial de  France,  precede  (Tun  Essai  du  Xumisma- 
ti/ue  Chinoue:  par  J.  Ilager. — Compare  Class.  Jour., 
vol.  1,  p  54),  considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been 
the  same  with  the  Tashkand  of  modern  tunes,  and  the 
principal  my  of  eastern  Turktstan.  This,  indeed,  he 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences, 
but  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name  ; 
Tush  signifying  "  a  stone,"  and  kand  "  a  castle,"  "  tow- 
er," or  "  fortress."  And  in  this  etymology  he  is  con- 
firmed by  parallel  instances  given  by  Dullaldc,  in  his 
description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  other  works.  The  route  of  the  car- 
avans, alter  leaving  the  Stonc-Castlo  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  east,  is  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity. Ptolemy's  only  source  of  information  respecting 
this  part  of  their  tourney  seems  to  have  been  the  ver- 
bal ststeinents  of  the  traders  themselves.  They  in- 
formed him  that  the  time  occupied  by  this  part  of  the 
undertaking  was  seven  mouths,  and  that  the  direction 
along  which  they  proceeded  inclined  from  east  a  little 
to  the  south.  Msrinus,  the  geographer,  as  quoted  by 
Ptolemy,  computes  these  seven  months'  travel  at 
36.200  stadia ;  Ptolemy,  however,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  slow  progress  which  the  caravans  must 
necesssrily  make  in  passing  over  mountains  more  or 
less  covered  with  snow,  and  in  stopping  at  various 
places  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one 
half,  and  makes  the  epaco  traversed  during  these  seven 
months  to  have  been  about  18,100  stadia, or  1709 geo- 
graphical miles.  Il  appears  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  the  compulation  of  latitude  and  longitude  as  made 
by  the  Greek  geographer.  (Ptol ,  Gcogr.,  cd.  Erasm., 
p.  I  !.».  •?  <••/•;  )  The  compulation  of  Mannert,  how- 
ever, is  followed  This  writer  observes,  that  the  dimi- 
nution is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus : 
("In  dcr  Erasmischen  gncchischen  Ausgabe  ist  dicsc 
Verklemerung  uarichtig  ausgedriickt.")    Suffice  it  to 


say,  that,  to  one  who  examines  the  text  with  cars 
and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not 
actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to  have  been  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  Smgan,  the  chief  city  of  the  mod- 
ern province  of  Shcn-st  in  China.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  505  y—  Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment, 
with  what  we  have  thus  far  slated,  the  account  given 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  (Ptolem.,  Gcogr.,  p. 
414.)  'II  Ir/fUKr)  vtpiopi^irai,  and  piv  Aictuc  ry  ia- 
roc  'Ipaov  opuv(  £«v0<a.  'Ajtu  it  dpnruv,  ujvwory 
;  'j  opuiuc  At  xai  uir'  uvaroXuv  uyvuorip  ;  •>  'A»©  Ai 
ptoijp6piac.  r£  rt  Xoisy  piptt  '',>,  txroc  Tuyyov  'IroV 
Mil  in  li  j  a/i  "  Serica  is  bounded  ou  ihe  west 
by  Scylhia  beyond  Imsus  (Scylhia  extra  Imaum)  ;  on 
the  north  by  unknown  land,  as  well  as  on  ihu  cast ;  en 
the  south  by  the  remaining  portion  of  India  beyond 
the  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Siuav"  The  geographer 
then  proceeds  to  state  (ibid  ) :  'Opn  At  Aufcotv  2n- 
ptKijv,  ru  Tt  noMjvptva  'AwiCa.  nut  rCtv  Avfeauuv  r* 
uvaroXtKov  pipoc,,  nai  ru  naXovptva  'Aopipata  opq, 
not  ruv  Kaotuv  ro  uvaToAmiiv  pipoc,  km  to  Ouyov- 
pov  6poc,  In  At  rwv  'Hpudwv  teat  Xr/ptKuv  Ka).ovptvu9 
to  uvaroA*«ov  pipoc,  nai  to  *aXovptvov  'OrropoKoppac. 
"  Mountain*  intersect  Serica  ,  namely,  the  range 
which  is  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  part  of  lbs 
Auxakian  chain,  together  with  those  that  are  denomi- 
nated Asmirsa,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Casiau  range, 
Mount  Thaguron,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  and  the  Scnc  chain  as  they  are  styled,  and 
what  is  called  Otiorokorrae."  The  couiinuation  of  the 
Auxakian  chain  is  in  the  Russian  province  of  Irkutchk; 
the  Asmira>an  Mountains  arc  those  which  form  the  nor- 
them  boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi;  the  Casian  range 
extends  from  the  country  of  the  Chochotes  for  the 
most  part  along  the  Chinese  wall  towards  the  north- 
east ;  Mount  Thaguron  is  the  southern  part  of  the  Mon- 
golian Mountains,  which  stretch  from  the  Hoang-ho 
towards  the  north  ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northern 
Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Sht  n  m,  while  Oltorokorrss  is  its  continuation, 
traversing  ihc  province  of  Shtn-ti,  and  giving  rise  to 
numerous  tributaries  of  tho  Huang- ho.  (Mannert,  Ge- 
ogr., vol.  4,  p.  495  )  The  geographer  next  proceeds  to 
describe  the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
streams  in  particular  flow  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  country  of  tho  Seres  (Aiafipiovai  oe  Avo  pu).iara 
Tzorapoi  to  no?.v  rye  ZqpiKijf),  the  CEchardes  (Oi^up- 
Anc)  and  the  Dautisus  (liainooc).  (The  Erasmian 
edition  of  Ptolemy  calls  this  river  Bavr^c  )  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources  :  one  among 
the  Auxakian  Mountains  under  ihe  51st  parallel  of 
latitude  ,  a  second  farther  to  the  southeast,  among  the 
Asminean  Mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  474  ;  and 
the  third  much  farther  to  the  west,  among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  under  the  44lh  parallel.  The  CEchardes, 
from  this  description  of  it,  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
the  modern  Selanga.  The  Bautisus,  the  second  river 
which  is  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Casian  chain,  on  the 
borders  of  Serica,  to  the  southwest  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  CEchardes,  under  the  43d  parallel,  runs 
towards  the  southeast  to  the  Montcs  Emodi,  for  the 
distance  of  about  four  degrees,  and  here  receives  a 
second  arm.  This  last  branch  rises  among  the  Mon- 
ies Emodi  under  the  37th  parallel.  (Charte  ic* 
Plolemaziu,  appended  to  Vkert's  Geogr.)  From  this 
map  it  will  appear  that  the  51st  parallel  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  mouth  of  the  Boryatbenes,  and  the  43d 
nearly  with  that  of  Bvxanlium.  The  parallel  of  37  is 
one  degree  north  of  tbst  of  Rhodes  by  the  same  map. 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  the  spot  where  these  two 
arms  unite,  the  Bautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Ottorokorras.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  one  at  the  present  day,  who  had 
to  describe,  from  mere  oral  statements,  the  Hoang-h* 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  coarse,  to  do  it  more  accu- 
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rstely  thin  Ptolemy  hat  done;  for  that  the  Bautisus 
and  Hoang ko  ire  one  and  the  same  river  hardly  ad- 
mits of  a  doubt.  It*  northern  arm.  the  Olan-Musen, 
rises  in  the  country  of  the  Chocholes,  or  Calmuck*  of 
Hoho-Nor.  among  the  mounuins  which  bound  the 
desert  of  Cobi,  and  to  the  northeast  of  it  rises  the  El- 
tine,  which  must  therefore  be  one  of  the  sources  of 
the  (Echardes.  The  Hoang  ho  lakes  its  course  to- 
wards the  southeast,  in  order  to  unite  with  its  south- 
ern arm,  the  Hara-Muzen,  which  rises  in  the  southern 
chain  of  mounuins  between  China  and  Thibet,  and 
directs  its  course  to  the  northesst.  After  this,  the 
united  streams  take  a  high  northerly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  the  south, 
pass  once  more  the  greet  wall,  and  re-enter  China 
proper.  Of  the  northern  pert  of  their  course  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention,  for  a  very  natural  reason,  be- 
cause it  passes  far  beyond  the  ancient  caravan  routes. 
They  make  their  appearance  again  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Serica,  where  Ptolemy  sgam  men- 
tions them,  and  where  he  places  the  thud  tributary, 
probably  the  Hori-Ko.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  it 
follows,  as  sn  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  Senea 
of  antiquity  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  of  (he  Chochotcs,  the  Chinese  province  of 
Shen-si  and  also  Mvgul  Tartary  from  the  northern  con- 
fines of  China  as  far  as  the  southern  limit*  of  Siberia. 
(Mannerl,  ubi  supra.) — D*Anville,  it  ia  true,  gives  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  this  quarter.  But  D'Anville  erred  in  placing  too 
much  reliance  on  the  false  representations  given  by 
Mercator  to  the  nvera  of  Serica,  in  hia  maps  illustrating 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  Still,  the  authority  of  the 
French  geographer  ia  valuable  as  far  aa  it  goes,  since  he 
so  far  makes  Serica  a  portion  of  China  aa  to  consider 
Sera,  its  metropolis,  identical  with  Kanleheon  in  the 
modern  province  of  Skefo-si.  (JTAnmUe,  Giogr.  Ant. 
abrtg ,  vol  2,  p  836.-14,  Reeherches  Giogr.  et  His- 
tonquet  sur  ta  Serif ue  des  Ancuns. —  Me  moires  it 
r Academe  det  Inscriptions,  vol,  32,  p.  573,  el  stqq  ) 
In  pointing  out  the  land  of  Serica,  Ptolemy  (Ptolem., 
Geogr.  —  Compare  Mannert,  vol.  4,  p  506)  makes 
mention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routes,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced 
at  the  city  of  Tanais,  aituate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name  (the  modern  Don),  and  ran  onward 
to  the  farthest  east,  ft  was  by  means  of  this  route 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  hia  information  respecting  what 
are  now  the  Volga  and  Jeik,  of  which  nothing  was 
known  before  his  time  by  the  Greeks.  He  learned  also 
the  existence  of  the  mountainous  chains  along  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Siberis,  and  waa  enabled  to  give  a  tol- 
erably correct  account  of  their  aitoation  and  direction. 
He  even  pushed  his  inquiries  as  far  as  the  Issedones, 
the  most  remote  people  to  the  east.  All  this  informa- 
tion he  obtained  from  the  traders.  No  Greek  seems 
ever  to  have  undertaken  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
various  predatory  tribes  which  roamed  along  thia  vast 
tract  of  country,  the  attempt  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction,  snd  their  merchan- 
dise to  the  cupidity  of  the  savage  Nornades.  The 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  has  iust  been 
made,  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  native 
tribes  in  this  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  same  Kirgiab  Tar- 
tars who  at  the  present  day  carry  on  the  Rusaia  inland 
traffic  with  the  countries  to  the  sooth.  In  this  way, 
and  in  this  alone,  can  we  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very 
loose  and  general  nature  of  their  information.  The 
most  eastern  people  with  whom  the  caravan  route  bad 
communication  appear  to  have  been  the  Issedones 
They  would  aeem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Is- 
sedones of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  as 
remote  nation  of  the  northeast  (lib.  4,  c.  13 
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and  27).  If  an  opinion  may  be  ventured 
them,  it  would  be  that  they  coincide  with  the 
Kalkas  of  Mongolia  in  Chinese  Tartary. 
ubi  supra.)  Ptolemy,  in  one  pert  of  his  work,  consid- 
ers this  nation  as  a  part  of  Senca,  tnaamoch 
were  under  the  away  of  the  Seres, 
book,  however,  he  calls  them  a  Scythian 
even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  'lomyoW  Za-vcVcf 
among  the  Greeks.  {Ptolem.,  Geogr  • — Compare  Man- 
nert, vbt  supra.)  These  Issedones  had  cities  of  their 
own,  and  were,  of  course,  some  degrees  remoTed  from 
the  barbarism  of  the  Nomadic  state.  Their  cities 
must  also  have  been  well  known,  since  Ptolemy  give* 
us  the  longest  day  of  two  of  them.  This  nation  appears 
to  have  formed  the  link  of  communication  betwi 
caravan  traders  and  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a  < 
stance  which  arose  from  their  being  in  subjection  to 
the  Seres,  all  immediate  access  to  whom  was  debarred 
the  merchant.  Two  cities  close  to  the  borders  of 
China  seem  to  have  been  the  marts  of  this  traffic  :  It- 
trnduv  £901x9,  so  called  from  ita  having  among  its 
inhabitants  Seres  as  well  as  Issedones.  and  Apcxja^?, 
farther  to  the  southeast.  It  is  Curious  to  compare 
with  what  has  just  been  stated  a  passage  from  Arocm- 
anue  Marcellinus,  iri  which  he  make*  mention  of  ike 
Seres.  According  to  this  writer  ( Amrntmnus  Marcel- 
It  nut,  23,  6,  p  299,  ed.  Ernesti),  a  high,  circular,  and 
conttnuoua  wall  surrounds  the  land  of  the  Seres,  "h 
orbts  speciem  consertct  cetsorum  agprrttm  «ausuwi/a.v« 
ambtunt  Seras."  Is  not  this  a  description  of  ta* 
great  wall  of  China  which  encloses  the  country  of  rba 
north  1  When  this  writer  speaks  of  the  western  ssis 
of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  of  the  caravan*  beyond  the 
Stone  Castle,  he  make*  no  mention  whatever  of  any 
wall,  which  in  reality  doea  not  exist  on  tbtsj  aide,  bet 
only  on  the  north  — The  second  (Mannert,  vol  4,  p. 
611.— Plot  ,  Geogr.,  1,  17)  of  the  routes  alluded  1* 
above  proceeded  from  Palimbothra,  the  modern  Patmt 
on  the  Ganges,  in  a  northeast  direction  through  Th  let. 
snd  from  thence  along  the  southern  arm  of  the  B*uu- 
sus  or  Hoang-ho,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Sea. 
This  is  precisely  the  same  route  which  the  Jesiaa 
Grucbner  nnd  LVOrville  took  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury (Thcrcrtof,  Divers  Voyages,  fol  ,  vol.  2-)  It 
is,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  most  frequented.  Br 
it  the  people  of  India  obtained  the  silk  and  other 
productions  of  China,  concealing,  at  the  same  time, 
from  the  natives  of  the  west,  the  true  quarter  wh^ncf 
these  commodities  were  brought.  The  Kmopriw 
received  ihe  silk  of  which  they  were  in  qoest  frost 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries respecting  the  country  which  produced  it,  they 
only  received  statements  that  were  calculated  to  lead 
them  astray.  The  truth,  however,  could  not  re  mass 
long  concealed,  and  accordingly  we  find  even  Ptolemy 
in  possession  of  the  true  account.  The  natives  of 
India  informed  him  that  Serica  and  the  city  of  Sen 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sinai;  that  them  was  another 
route  to  thia  quarter  besides  the  one  by  the  Stone  Cas- 
tle ;  and  that  this  route  was  through  India  by  the  way 
of  Palimbothra.  (Mannert,  ubi  supra  )  Prom  this 
Isst-mentioned  city  the  route  in  question  led  thro  ,gfc 
India,  until,  having  proceeded  eight  degrees  north  of 
Palimbothra,  it  passed  orer  the  high  mouotains  in 
Northern  Thibet.  Here  waa  situate  the  city  of  Suta, 
having  on  ila  reft  the  range  of  I  mans,  and  on  ita  right 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  chain  denominated  Monte* 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  India 
and  Serica.  Farther  on  to  the  northeast  wa*  a  city 
named  Chaurana,  and  then  the  way  proceeded  alonj  t_bt 
southern  arm  of  the  Dautisns,  passing  by  t  he  city  of  Oro- 
sana.  The  route  then  led  to  the  city  of  Ot 
capiut  of  a  people  named  Ottorokome, 
the  easternmost  portion  of  the  Monies  Emodi  received 
the  appellation  of  Ottorokorras.  We  now  stand  00 
ground  with  which,  rt  is  1 
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lonpr  before  the 
time  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  earlier  fables  and  traditions 
of  the  West,  mention  ts  made  of  s  people  named  Atta- 
cori,  dwelling  in  a  valley  which  was  always  warmed 
by  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun,  and  protected  by  encir- 
cling mountains  from  the  rude  blasts  of  the  north,  a 
people  closely  assimilated  in  the  peculiarities  of  their 
situation  to  the  fsbled  Hyperboreans.  (Compare  Pltn  ., 
6.  17,  who  quotes  an  esrlier  suthor.  Amometus  )— Af- 
ter tearing  the  Ottorokorr*,  the  route  led  by  Solona,  in 
a  northeast  direction,  to  the  city  of  Sera — Kosmas 
Indieopleustes  (Kosnuu  MjMfL,  Montfauc.,  N.  Coll 
Fair,  2,  137,  D,  et  seqq)  stales,  that  the  Brahmins 
informed  him,  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sine  tft&HrM  through  Persia  into  the  Ro- 
man world,  so  as  to  sinke  Byzantium,  it  would  divide 
the  earth  into  two  equal  psrts.  From  this  account 
■(so,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtain  very  satisfactory 
data  for  the  |>o*ition  of  Serica,  which  in  the  days  of 
Kosmss  was  confounded  with  the  land  of  the  Sine, 
both  of  them  being  known  merely  as  the  country  of 
•'Ik. — Among  modern  writers,  the  author  of  the  "  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  identifying  the  Seres  with  the  people  of  Chi- 
na (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R.  E  ,  c  40),  and 
his  extensive  and  accurate  learning  la  sufficiently  well 
known  But  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the 
subject  is  to  :>e  found  in  the  pages  of  one  of  the  first 
Oriental  scholars  of  the  present  day.  (Klaproth,  Ta- 
ble mux  Htslonques  de  CAsxt,  dtpuxs  la  monarchic  At 
Cyrus  jusqu'a  no*  fours  ,  p.  58  )  "II  n'y  a  plus  de 
doute,"  observes  this  writer,  "  que  les  S<res  des  an- 
ciens  ne  soient  les  Chinois.  D'spres  les  auteurs  Grccs, 
Jc  mot  eriip  designe  et  le  ter  a  tote  et  les  habitants  de 
la  Senquc  ou  les  Seres ;  or,  ce  fail  demontre.  que  le 
nom  de  cea  deruiers  leur  venait  de  la  marchandise 
precieuse  que  les  peuples  dc  1'Occident  allaient  cher- 
chcr  chez  eux.    En  Armcnien,  1'insecte  qui  produit 


la  soie  s'appells  chiram,  nom  qui  ressemblc  assez  an 
<n»p  des  Grccs     II  est  nature!  de  croire  que  ces  deux 


mots  avaienl  ete  emprunles  a  des  peuples  plus  Onen- 
taux.  C'est  ce  que  les  langues  Mogole  et  Mandchoue 
nousdonnent  la  facility  de  demontrer.  II  en  resultera 
que  le  nom  de  la  soie,  chez  les  anciens,  est  veritable- 
ment  ongmaire  de  la  partie  Oruntale  de  1'Asie.  La 
soie  s'appelle  sirkek  chez  les  Mogols,  et  sirghe  chez 
les  Mandchoux.  Ces  deux  nations  habitaienl  au  nord 
et  au  nord  est  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  presumable  qu'elles 
eussent  rec,u  ces  denominations  des  peuples  Occiden- 
tal I  D'un  autre  c6te,  le  mot  Chinois  sse  ou  szu, 
qui  designe  la  soie,  montre  de  U  resscmblance  avec 
sirghe  ou  sirkek,  et  avec  le  oijp  des  Grecs.  Celte 
analogic  frappcra  d'autanl  plus  qusnd  on  ssura  que, 
dans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  se  prononce  pas. 
tandis  que  cctte  finale  sa  trouvait  vraisemblablemenl 
dana  les  anciens  dialects  de  la  Chine.  Mais  le  mot  co- 
reen  sir,  qui  designe  la  soie.  est  tout  a  fait  identique 
avec  le  ai)p  des  Grecs.  qui  devail  se  prononcer  aussi 
sir.  La  soie  a  done  donne  son  nom  au  pcuple  qui  la 
fabriquait  et  qui  I'envoyait  dans  I'Occident,  et  les  Seres 
sont  evtdemmcnt  les  Chinois,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire 
les  geographe*.  qui  ne  aavent  employer  que  le  compas 
pour  chercher  I'emplacement  des  nations  "  Previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  work  from  which  the  above 
extract  is  made.  Us  author  had  already  published  a 
conjecture  on  the  name  of  the  Seres  in  one  of  the  pe- 
riodicals of  the  day.  It  is  to  this  last  that  M  Abel- 
Remusat,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  alludes  in 
the  following  remarks  (Melanges  Asiatiquts,  vol.  1, 
p  290).  confirming,  at  the  same  lime,  the  opinion  of 
Klaproth.  Ce  que  Panicle  consacre  a  la  Chine  ofTre 
de  plus  remarquable,  c'est  1'observation  sur  I'origine 
du  nom  de  Sirique,  cherchc  par  M.  Klaproth,  dans  le 
nom  memo  de  la  aoie,  sse,  en  Chinois,  qui  vraisembla- 
blement,  dit-il,  a  pu  etre,  dans  d'autres  dialcctcs  du 
nord  de  la  Chine,  change  en  sir.    M.  Klaproth,  ayant 


d«ja  publie  cette  conjecture  (Journal  Asiatique,  yen. 
2,  p.  243),  j'ai  eu  l  occasion  d'y  jomdre  Pmdicatiot: 
d'un  fait  qui  me  paralt  propre  a  la  changer  en  certi- 
tude: c'est  qu'en  effet,  dans  un  vocabulaire  coreen. 
qui  fait  partie  de  ('Encyclopedic  Japonaise,  la  soie  est 
designee  par  le  nom  de  Strou  (prononcez  Sir),  qui  eat 
tout  s  fait  identique  avec  le  £170  (prononcez  Sir)  des 
ecrivaina  Greca.    It  has  been  asserted,  from  a  very 
respectable  quarter  (Documents  relative  to  the  Manu- 
facturing of  Silk,  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  by  the  secretary  of  state,  1428), 
that  the  Seres  were  originally  a  people  of  China,  driven 
into  the  territories  of  Little  Buckharia  by  the  inroad* 
of  the  Huns.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive'  whence  the 
data  could  have  been  obtained  for  this  singular  hypoth- 
esis, except  from  the  pagea  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guig- 
nes.    In  the  former  of  these  writers  (Gtbbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  K  ,  c.  26),  it  is  asserted,  as  a  mere 
hypothesis,  without  any  authority  whatever,  that  "  the 
ancient,  perhaps  the  original,  seat  of  the  Huna  was  an 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im 
mediately  on  the  north  aide  of  the  great  wall  "  Of 
De  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Klaproth  (Tableaux  Historiques, 
p   242) :  "  Malgre  la  facilile  que  I'erudition  de  cet 
ecrivain  celebre  lui  procurait  de  puiscr  dans  lea  au- 
teurs Chinois,  Arabes  et  Syriens,  il  lui  manquait  une 
chose  essentielle,  c'etait  une  idee  juste  de  la  parentr 
des  nations  de  I'Asic.    En  confondant  ensemble  les 
nations  Turquea,  Mongoiea,  Toungouses,  Pinnoises 
el  autres,  il  a  manque  son  but,  de  sorto  que  son  ou 
vrage  n'est  reellement  qu'un  msgasin  immense  de  mate- 
naux  precieux,  tntasses  sans  discernment."    It  seems 
that  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the 
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a  powerful  Nomadic  nation. 
oung  nou  by  the  Chinese,  which  continually  infested 
the  territories  of  their  neighbours.  They  occupied 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
mere  resemblsnco  of  names  led  De  Guignes  to  i 
elude  that  these  Htoung  nou  were  the  same  people  I 
the  Huns.  Klaproth,  however,  has  shown  most  con- 
clusively (Tableaux  Hist  ,  p.  101,  et  seqq  ).  from  the 
Chinese  hiatorians,  that  the  Htoung  nou  were  a  branch 
of  the  Turkish  race,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese 
near  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh,  about  the  91st  year  of 
our  present  era.  The  remnant  of  this  nation  directed 
their  course  towards  the  west,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Sogdiano.  but  they  could  not  reach  this  country, 
and  were  compelled  to  stop  in  the  region  to  the  north 
of  Khouri  thsu,  or  the  Koutchi  of  modern  daye.  Af 
ter  this  they  moved  towards  the  northeast,  and  occu- 
pied a  pert  of  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals 
of  China  cease  to  make  mention  of  them.  And  yet 
De  Guignes,  without  giving  the  leai t  authority  for  what 
he  advances,  observes  !  "  Ce  sont  lea  Huns  qui  passe- 
rent  dans  la  suite  en  Europe  sous  le  regne  de  I'Empe- 
reur  Valens."  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  thia 
part  of  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove 
more  fully  the  statement  which  has  led  to  these  re 
marks.  (Compare  Klaproth,  ubi  supra  )  The  most 
ancient  author  who  makes  mention  of  the  Huns  it 
Dionyaius  Periegetes.  This  geographer,  who  wrote 
probably  about  A  D  160,  enumerates  four  nations, 
which,  in  the  order  of  this  narrative,  followed  each 
other,  as  regarded  position,  from  north  to  south  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  viz.,  the  Scythians,  the 
Huns  (Qvwot),  the  Caspian*,  and  the  Albaniana. 
(Dionysii  Penegesit,  ▼.  730.  et  Eustath  ,  in  loe.^ 
Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo  (Strabo,  ed.  Tzsch  ,  vol 
4,  p.  458),  places  these  naliona  in  the  same  order; 
in  place  of  the  Huns,  however,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  Ouitiens  (Oitriot),  who  were  probably  the  most 
eastward  tribe  of  ihe  Huns.  Ptolemy  (Ptol ,  Geogr., 
ed.  Erasmus,  p.  409,  et  seqq  ),  who  lived  about  'be 
middle  of  the  third  century,  placea  the  Huna  (Xoe- 
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voi)  between  the  Btttarnea  and  RoxoUni,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  two  banka  of  the  Boryalhenet.  Tbe 
Armenian  hislcriana  make  mention  of  them  under  the 
same  of  Hounk,  and  aasign  them,  for  their  place  of 
residence,  the  country  to  the  north  of  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don.  For  this  same  reason 
tbey  call  tbe  paaa  of  Derbend  the  rampart  of  the  Huns. 
In  the  geography  which  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mo- 
tea  of  Kborene,  tbe  following  passage  also  occurs: 
"  The  Massage  tss  inhabit  aa  far  aa  the  Caspian,  where 
it  the  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  which  contains  the 
rampart  of  Tarpanl  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  tower 
built  in  the  sea ;  to  the  north  are  the  Huns,  with  their 
city  of  Varbatchan,  and  others  besides."  Moaea  of 
Kborepe,  m  his  Armenian  history,  makes  mention  of 
tbe  wan  wbicb  King  Tindatee  tbe  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  359  to  AD.  812,  waged  against  tbe  north- 
ern nations  who  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia. 
Tbra  monarch  attacked  them  in  the  plains  of  the  Kar- 
keriene,  in  northern  Albania,  between  Derbend  and  To- 
rek, defeated  'hem,  alow  their  prince,  and  puraued  them 
into  the  country  of  ibo  Hounk  or  Hunt.  It  were  use- 
less, however,  to  multiply  authorities.  (Compare 
Klaproth,  p.  835.)  Sufficient  bat  been  said  to  prove 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  aeata  of  the  nuns 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian.  That  they  were 
not  of  the  Mongol  or  Calmuck  race,  is  spparent  of  it- 
self, if  any  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  upon  tbe  descrip- 
uons  that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  well- 
known  Tartar  physiognomy  enters  into  these  accounts 
of  them.  They  were  probably  the  same  with  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Fins  (Klaproth,  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
theory  which  makes  them  to  have  dis|*>a»es*ed  of  their 
primitive  seata  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Seres,  errs 
an  placing  the  original  settlements  of  the  Huns  too  far 
altogether  to  the  east. — We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  aubject  of  inquiry,  tbe  knowledge 
wbicb  the  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed  in  relation 
to  the  silk  manufacture  of  antiquity.  Tbe  first  writer 
who  gives  any  direct  information  on  this  head  ia  Ans- 
•toUe  (Hist.  Animal.,  5,  19).  The  surprising  accuracy 
of  hia  account,  considering  his  imperfect  sources  of  in- 
telligence, may  well  demand  our  attention.  The  pas- 
sage ia  at  follows :  'Ex  6e  rivor  aKu}.nnoc  ptyaKov, 
er  tyei  olov  aipara  xai  dtafipei  td*  ii/.Xcjr,  yivtrai 
de  npurov  piv,  pcraCaAovToe.  Tov  aKu/.r/Kof,  xii/irrn, 
inctra  ftoptjvXtoc:,  Ik  6i  roure*  vtKvdakof  iv  li;  &i 
prjai  ptTo/kikXtL  Tavrac  tot  poplar  minor  '*  oe  tov- 
tov  tov  £uov  Koi  tu  hopOvAca  ava?,vovot  ruv  ywni- 
kuv  rivec  uvampn£6ptvat  Kiineim  ts)fltVosxTf  ilpurri 
4i  Xcyerai  v+uvat  iv  K£  Ilapft/.q  Aarutov  dvyiirijp. 
Alhenssus  refers  to  this  passage  in  the  following  terms  : 
'I<rrop«  ['AptaTOTihjr]  6ri  koi  ia  r$f  ruv  tyOctpuv 
•^eiaf  ai  KoviAeg  yewuvrai,  xai  Sri  t\  tov  oku^ikoc 
pt*Ta6u\XovTOf  yiverai  Kiiprrn,  if  r/f  tiopivkibc;,  uf  ov 
vcKviaXof  bvopaZopevoc. —  Dr.  Vincent  unites  these 
two  passages  together,  making  the  one  supply  what  is 
-defective  id  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  transla- 
tion of  them  :  "There  is  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an 
egg  aa  small  as]  the  nit  of  lice  :  it  is  of  a  large  aize, 
and  bat  [protuberances,  bearing  the  resemblance  of] 
horns,  [in  which  respect]  it  differs  from  other  worms. 
The  first  change  which  it  undergoes  is  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar;  it  then  tiecomes  a 
grub  or  chrysalis,  and  at  length  a  moth.  Tbe  whole 
of  tbia  transformation  is  completed  in  six  months. 
There  tie  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  this  an- 
imal, which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  can  r- 
pdlar ;  and  that  it  the  material  from  which  they  after- 
ward form  the  texture  of  the  web.  This  invention  ia 
attributed  to  Pamphila,  a  woman  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 
and  daughter  of  Latonis." —  The  learned  tranalator 
then  entera  into  a  full  examination  of  this  passage  of 
■Aristotle,  for  tbe  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
ailk  mentioned  in  it  be  the  true  silk  which  we  have  al 
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the  present  day.  and  produced  by  tbe  true  silkworm. 

He  considers  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  wanting  ia  law 
paaaage  under  review,  inasmuch  at  tbe  ailkea  thread 
it  not  wound  off  from  the  animal  itself,  bat  from  tbt 
cocoon.  In  the  neat  place,  the  true  silkworm  it  not 
of  large  aize,  but  small,  at  its  first  appearance  and  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  caterpillar.  "  Neither  can  it  proper- 
ly be  called  a  worm,  aa  distinguished  Irom  the  cater- 
pillar. A  caterpillar  ia  discriminated  froes  a  worm  by 
its  small  protuberances  which  serve  for  leg*,  and  at 
called  Kupm)  in  Greek,  from  ita  bending  or  undoUung 
motion  ;  these  legt  of  the  reptile  may  be  bardiy  dis- 
tinguishable at  n»  first  production,  which  may  have  in- 
duced Anatolle  to  call  it  a  worm.  Aa  regarda  tbe 
Coan  veatmenta,  no  one,  after  reading  tbe  passage  ca> 
led  above,  will  feel  inclined  to  maintain  that  I  bey  were 
of  cotton.  Tbey  seem  to  have  been  entirely  of  6m, 
thin,  transparent  ailk,  inferior,  however,  in  softness 
and  splendour  to  the  Oriental  Sal  matins  and  Hoff- 
man furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the  inferiunty  of 
the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coana  suffered  tbe 
aurclia  to  eat  us  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  Tbit  runt 
the  ailk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  ia  then  obtain- 
ed by  spuming  it  from  a  flock  ;  whereat,  to  have  it 
reeled  off  continuous,  tbe  aurclia  must  be  killed  by  heal, 
and  the  cocoon  preaerved  from  perforation.  ™  We  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  their  peculiar  manu- 
facture, in  any  Greek  author  for  a  long  period  subse- 
quent to  the  age  of  Aristotle,  unless  it  be  that  the  nne 
stuffs  of  Amorgos  (Bickh,  Slaaiskautkaltung  it* 
Atkener,  vol.  1,  p.  115,  tnd  tbe  authorities  there  cited), 
which  are  described  aa  having  been  almost  transparent, 
and  in  point  of  fineness,  aa  well  aa  of  price,  ranked 
before  those  made  of  Byasus  and  Carpathus,  were  sim- 
ilar to  those  manufactured  in  the  island  of  Cos — The 
Romana  appear  to  have  first  become  acquainted  sulk 
the  name  and  product  of  the  Serea  about  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  Hence,  whatever  we  find  on  tbts  subject 
becomes,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
for  both.  Virgil  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  wntat 
who  makea  mention  of  tbe  Serea.  (Georgj.,  2,  121, 
scqq.)  Who  are  meant  in  thia  paaaage  by  the  .Euuo- 
plans  has  been  a  subject  of  much  more  controversy, 
especially  aa  the  geographical  situation  of  the  ^erea 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  this.  ".Ethio- 
pians" (KiOioirir)  was  a  general  name  among  ma 
Greeks  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  compan- 
ion, an  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  boraanj 
raya  of  the  sun.  Their  first  acquaintance  with  a  ract 
of  this  description  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  both  of  wbicb  countries  tbey 
would  naturally  meet  with  many  accounts  of  the  tribes 
that  occupied  tho  interior  of  Africa.  Tbe  name  was 
afterward  extended  to  the  dark-brown  natives  of  south- 
ern Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon  by  tbt 
overltnd  trade,  and  hence  it  is  that  Homer  makes 
mention  of  two  ^Ethiopian  meet,  the  western  and 
(  astern.  (Odyssey,  1,  v  23.)  The  opinion  of  An* 
tarchus  (Eustathius,  p.  1386),  and  other  of  the  Gre- 
cian commentators  on  Homer,  which  make*  the  Nik* 
to  have  been  the  dividing  line  between  these  twe 
races,  is  too  refined  for  the  age  of  the  poet,  and  im- 
plies a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  tbe  interior 
of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  thai 
be  appears  to  have  possessed.  Homer  e  western  .Eihi- 
opiana  are  the  natives  of  inland  Africa;  tbe  east- 
ern, those  of  southern  Arabia,  who  were  thought  by 
the  earlier  Greekt  to  dwell  in  tbe  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  great  source  of  light.  When  the  armv  of 
Xerxes,  in  a  subsequent  age,  waa  poured  upon  Greece, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  perceiving  some 
dark-coloured  nations  among  the  follower*  of  tbe  moo- 
arch,  applied  to  them  the  name  of  .Ethiopians,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  its  original  import ;  and  hence 
Herodotus  (7,  69  tnd  70  ,  3,  94  and  97),  in  speaking 
of  tho  furces  which  served  op  that  .expedition,  enta» 
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narrates  two  distinct  races,  the  eastern  and  western 

Ethiopians.  It  ia  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  former,  and  their  "  long,  straight  hair," 
that  none  olher  arc  meant  than  the  people  of  India 
If  this  deduction  be  correct,  the  teres  of  Virgil  will, 
of  course,  be  the  people  of  China.  Aa  to  their  comb- 
ing Jiff  s  from  the  leave*  of  tree*,  the  alluaion  is 
manifestly  to  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  bc- 
tteved  to  be  a  sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves 
of  trees.  Thus  Pliny  {I'ltn.,  6,  17),  in  a  subsequent 
age,  remarks,  "  Prtnu  sunt  hummutu  qut  noscantur 
Srrcs,  lantcto  sylrarum  nobdes,  perfusam  oqua  depec- 
tente*  frondtum  camctcm" — The  moment  silk  be- 
came known  among  the  western  nations,  it  was  ea- 
gerly purchased  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  began  to 
form  a  conspicuous  part  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire 
At  that  period  of  growing  corruption,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  trans- 
port, which,  while  it  supplied  the  person  with  a  cov- 
ering, still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  in  almost  perfect  nudity.  The 
Lmperor  HcliogabaJus,  it  is  true,  in  a  later  age,  was 
the  first  who  disgraced  himself  by  appearing  in  a  dreaa 
wholly  of  ailk  ;  yet  Seric  and  Coan  vestments  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Roman  wrilera  either  con- 
temporary with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to.  the  time 
of  Virgil.  (Ttbullus,  2.  4.  29  —Id  ,  2.  6.  35  —  Pro- 
pert,  I.  4.  22  — W  ,  4,  8,  23  —Ovtd,  Am  ,  1.4,  16.) 
About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would 

rar  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to  Rome 
from  foreign  nations.  Florus  (Florus,  4,  12,  16) 
•tales,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  embassy 
from  the  Seres  csme  to  Rome,  with  presents  of  pre- 
cioua  stones,  elephants,  and  other  gift*.  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no 
doubt  included.  If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  find  Strabo  passing  over,  in  almost  total  ailence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Serca  as  well  as  their  singular 
manufacture,  the  more  especially  as  his  contemporary, 
Dionysius  Penegeles,  makes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Thus  we  find  Dionysius  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  farthest  East,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  but  occupied  themselves  in  combing  the 
variegated  Jiotcers  produced  from  their  otherwise  neg- 
lected land,  and  in  making  regiment*  of  an  meemous 
and  costly  kind,  resembling  in  hue  the  meadow  flow- 
era,  and  with  xchich  even  amder*'  icebs  could  not  com- 
pare at  to  the  fineness  of  texture.  (Dionysit  Pene- 
gf*>*<  »•  752,  rt  stqq  )  Etistathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonics,  who  flourished  about  1160  A.D..  and 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  taken,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
Seres,  which  would  tend  still  more  strongly  to  con- 
firm the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chi- 
nese. He  describes  them  (Eustath.,  in  Dionys.  Pe- 
rt* g..  p  239,  ed.  Oxon.)  as  an  unsocial  nation,  refu- 
sing all  intercourse  with  strangers  (unpoautyete  <ir- 
dpcrtcoi  Kai  avopikyroi).  They  marked  the  price  on 
the  articles  which  they  wished  to  sell,  and,  having 
left  then  in  a  particular  place,  retired.  The  traders 
then  came,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  the 
amount  demanded,  or  else  so  much  as  they  were  will- 
ing to  give.  Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  turn, 
•nd  the  Seres  coming  back,  either  took  what  waa  of- 
fered, or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 
•he  aamc  cautious  system  of  commercial  dealing  which 
characterizes  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days,  only  in  a 
Car  stricter  degree.  This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of 
■the  Seres  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny,  Pomponias  Mela, 
end  Amraianus  Marcellinus.  (Plin.,  6,  17. — Pompo- 
■niuM  Mela,  3,  7. — Ammianus  Marcellinus,  23,  6,  p. 
399,  ed.  Ernesti  )— But  to  return  to  the  order  of 
chronology  :  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
according  to  Tacitus  (Tacit ,  Annul ,  2,  33),  a  law 
passed  at  Rome  ordaining  that  men  should  not 


disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of  Seric  vestments,  or, 

to  adopt  the  strong  language  of  the  original,  nc  tes- 
tis Senca  tiros  fadaret  "  Lipsius,  in  an  Excursus  on 
this  passage,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment 
mcana  one  of  cotton  that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees 
in  the  country  of  the  Seres,  and  that  testis  bombyctna, 
on  the  other  hand,  meana  one  of  silk.  But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  foi 
the  interposition  of  the  Roman  senate.  Besides,  Syl- 
vester (ForccL,  Lex  Tot  Lai.,  s.  t.  Hornby x),  in  hie 
remarka  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  serxcum  means  "silk  on  the 
loom"  and  bombyx  "rave  silk." — At  a  later  period 
we  find  Seneca  (Seneca,  de.  Henrf.,  7,  9)  exclaiming, 
*'  Video  Sertcas  testes,  si  testes  vocandae  sunt,  in 
quttnts  nihil  est  quo  defend*  aut  corpus,  aut  drmque 
pudor  pes  Sit  :  qutbus  sumtis,  mulicr  put  urn  liqutdo 
nudam  se  non  esse  jurabit.  Hac  mgenti  summa  ah 
ignotts  it  mm  ad  cvmmernum  gentibus  aecersuntur." 
And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  have 
the  following  (Id.,  Ep.,  90):  ''Posse  nos  tcstUos 
esse  sine  commereio  Serum." — It  ia  in  the.eldcr  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  authontiea  on  thia 
subject.  The  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  lie  quotes  once  (Pltn  ,  11,  26)  expressly 
and  once  /  I  .  6,  20)  incidentally.  In  another  i  hi  , 
6,  17)  instance,  he  alludes,  in  the  following  ex  press- 
ive  words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  ut  in  publico  matrona  translu- 
ceat."  In  the  proem  to  the  12th  book,  he  remarks, 
"  Cadi  monies  in  m  arm  or  a,  testes  ad  Seras  pelt." 
Among  manv  other  passages  in  this  author,  there  is 
one  too  long  to  qoote  here,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  produce 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silkworm  bred  in  the  island  of 
Cos.  Forcellini  (Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  s  t.  Bombyx)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Sslmasius  (Saumaise),  who  thought 
thai  the  silkworms  of  Pliny  were  the  same  as  those  of 
our  own  time,  and  that  Pliny  had,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  subject,  qaoted  an  incorrect 
description  of  them  from  some  earlier  writer. — Quin* 
tilian  also  alludes  to  the  toga  senca  (Outnttltan.+Jnst. 
t)rut  ,  12,  10),  and  Juvenal,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
finds  this  an  ample  theme  for  indignant  satire.  (Ju- 
tenal.  Sat  .6,  v.  260  —  Sut.,  8,  v.  101,  and  the  com- 
ments of  Ruperti  )  In  Martial,  likewise,  the  allu- 
sions to  Seric  vestments  are  more  than  once  met 
with.  (Martial,  Epistles,  11.  28.  —  Id,  %b„  9.  38.) 
Suetonius  (Suetonius,  Vit.  Calig '.,  c  52)  only  ones 
makes  mention  of  Seric  garments,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Caligula:  "  Sape 
depictas,  gemmatasque  mduius  parnulas,  manulrotus, 
et  armillatus  m  publicum  procesnt,  aliquando  senca' 
rats."  They  arc  named,  also,  once  in  Plutarch  (Plu- 
tarch, Conjug  Pracep.  —  Op.,  ed  Reiske,  vol.  8,  p. 
550).  but  the  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.  A  young 
female  is  admonished  not  to  make  use  of  ru  ontuaa, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  Pau- 
sanias  is  the  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
lenges our  attention  on  this  subject.  He  gives  s  long 
account  of  the  silkworm,  in  a  very  interesting  passage, 
which  mav  be  translated  as  follows :  "  There  is  a 
worm  (Cu6*)tov)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which 
the  Greeks  call  ser  (bv  oijpa  KaXoi'Otv'EMnver),  but 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  different  appellation.  It 
ia  twice  as  large  as  the  largest-sized  beetle,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  spiders  which  weave 
their  webs  under  the  trees,  and,  like  them,  it  has  eight 
feet.  The  Seres,"  in  summer  as  well  ss  winter,  resr 
these  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose. They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is 
twined  around  their  feet.  They  are  fed  nearly  four 
years  on  panic  (irapexovrte  ox} lai  Tpo+i/v  IXvpov) ;  in 
the  fifth  (for  they  know  that  they  will  not  live  long*) 
they  give  them  a  green  reed  to  cat.  Thia  is  the  ani- 
mal's favourite  food,  which  it  devours  until  it  bursts 
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The  Seres  obtain  a  quantity  of  thread 
from  its  bowels.'1  What  Pausanias  adds,  however, 
respecting  the  aituation  of  Sehea,  that  it  im  "an  island 
m  the  recess  of  the  Indian  Ocean/*  probably  refers  to 

ntstaken  i 


and  is  grounded  upon  the  mi 


(/f  it- 


Ceylon, 

ter's  VorhatU,  p.  1 13)  that  the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief 
article  of  eiport  from  that  island,  was  likewise  manu- 1 
factum!  there.  Tertollian  (rfe  PaUxo,  c.  3)  and  Cle- 
mens Alexaudrinua  (in  Peedagog ,  3,  10)  also  speak 
of  the  silkworm,  and  appear  better  acquainted  with 
the  several  changes  which  it  undergoes  than  Pausani- 
as.  The  principal  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
correct  accounts  of  modern  times  are,  their  making  the 
insect  in  question  resemble  the  spider  in  the  mode  of 
forming  its  thread,  and  their  assigning  a  different  leaf 
from  that  of  the  mulberry  for  its  food.  (Memmres  de 
des  Jnuripfwns,  vol.  7,  p.  343.)  Dio 
Herod  lati  both  make  mention  of  the  Seric 
manufactures.  The  former  describes  the  ancient  <nyp- 
taev  in  the  following  language  ( I  ha  Cassias,  ed  Ret- 
mar,  43.  34,  p.  356,  I  36) :  Tovro  oV  to  tfoaun  jAi- 
ds)c  ftapoupov  loriv  fpyov,  koa  mpf  kittivuv  xai  irpoc 
*)piic,  ic  rpvairv  ruv  mtw  yweariJv  ireptrrirv.  "  This 
species  of  tissue  is  a  work  of  barbarian  luxury,  and 
baa  found  its  way  from  that  distant  quarter  even  unto 
us,  in  order  to  furnish  our  higher  class  of  females  with 
the  materials  for  excessive  extravagance."  Herodii 


Herodian 

speaks  of  Senc  vestments  as  fitter  for  females  than 
for  men  (Hcrodian,  td.  /mure A.,  A,  5,  9,  vol.  3,  p. 
144)  :  Tu  roiavra  KOAluviofiara  ova  uvdpuoiv  dAAa 
ttnXcuuc  itpinuv.  Vopiseus  (Vit.  Aurtl.,  e  45)  in- 
forms us.  14  Vestem  holosericam  nrqvt  ipse  (Aurrlta- 
nur)  in  vettiarto  ruo  habutt,  neque  aJtert  utendam  dcdit. 
Et  qumm  ab  to  uxtir  sua  peter  et, ut  untco  pallio  btatteo 
ssrtco  uttretur,  ill*  respimdU :  absit  nt  auro  fila  pen- 
sentur ;  libra  nam  aurt  tunc  libra  tend  /m>."  The 
extravagant  price  which  is  here  mentioned,  a  pound 
of  gold  for  a  pound  of  silk,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  circumstance  of  the  overland  trade  to  Sen- 
ca  being  rendered  more  precarious  by  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  Empire.  Passing  by  the  sev- 
eral authors  who  mention  the  Seric  vestments  without 
any  accompanying  circumstances  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  a  quotation,  wc  come  to  I*mpridrus, 
who  devotes  to  infamy  the  Emperor  Heliogabafus 
(Lampndims,  Vit.  Heliogab.,  c.  36)  for  having  first 
dared  to  appear  in  a  dress  wholly  of  silk.  St.  Bssil 
(S.  Basil,  in  exam,  komil.,  8)  makes  a  curious  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  that  appears  to  have  been 
generally  diffused,  about  this  period,  respecting  the 
transformations  of  the  silkworm,  by  exhorting  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  gar- 
ments of  silk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  putting  tbem 
on,  that  the  worm,  of  whose  substance  they  were 
made,  is  a  type  of  the  resurrection.  Julius  Pollux 
fe.384,  31,  cap.  17,  lib  7)  also  alludes  to  this  insect : 
ZawAsxlr  cteiv  ol  f36/t6vittc,  oaV  up  to  vejftara  avvov- 
rtu,  uoirep  &  ipaxvyc  huoi  6i  koa  rove  Zsjoac  uird 
roiovTw  ertpwv  (uuv  a0pot(eiv  faoi  ru  itucuara 
Ammisnus  Marctllmus  (Ammian  Mareelt ,  23, 6)  next 
follows,  who  gives  the  following  narrative:  "They 
(the  Seres)  weave  a  delicate  and  lender  thread,  form- 
ed from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  >f 
fleece  by  frequently  sprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
(he  trees;  spinning  thia  into  inner  garments,  they 
manufacture  that  celebrated  silk  which  anciently  com- 
posed the  dress  of  the  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my 
age  ia  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of 
our  lower  ranks."  It  ia  rather  surprising  to  find  ao 
much  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  ailk  in  so  late  an 
ege.  and  on  the  part  of  a  writer  otherwise  so  intelli- 
gent. One  would  imagine  that  Ammisnus  was  de- 
scribing the  cotton-Uee.  'A  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  made,  long  before  thia  period,  between 
Bombyctmm  and  8encum:  the  former  appellation 
being  given  to  the  produce  of  the  Assyrian  silkworm 


and  that  of  Coa,  the  latter  being 
genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  of  an  insect  or  the 
produce  of  a  plant.  Hence  we  find  the  distinction  tb- 
served  in  St.  Jerome  (5.  Hitron.,  it  Tnstit.  pueUx), 
"  SpernaJ  Bomhyarm  tela*.  Serum  vellera "  Next 
in  order  is  the  lexicographer  Hesychios  (Hesyckms, 
a.  v.  Xijpec),  who  makes  Zw>  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  insect  whence  the  ailk  was  obtained,  snd  ihe 
silk  itself  to  have  been  named  'OXooiptxov,  or,  to  use 
his  own  words,  Trjpec.  (iue  vrflovrn  ^rrofav,  rj  ii-vua 
foVovc  bfiep  Ipxcrat  aal  t6  6Xooqpiicov.  And  yet,  as 
if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  was  all  the  know  ledge 
which  the  ancients  possessed  on  this  subject,  we  find 
Achilles  Tatrus,  about  this  same  period,  speaking  of 
silk  as  a  very  fine  down,  deposited  by  birds  on  the 
leavea  of  trees,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  Indians. 
It  remains  hot  to  add  some  passages  from  " 
"  Bombycina  ear  a  Bombyce,  ventnevio,  est 
ma  ex  te  fila  general,  quorum  t 
dicitor,  conficiturque  in  insula  Co.— Series  a  Sence 
dicta,  tel  quod  etutm  Seres  prtmi  miserunt ;  holosenca 
Ma  sertat ;  trsmosehca  stamina  hneo,  frame  ex  srri- 
co ;  boloporphyra  tola,  ex  purpura ;  byssms  Candida, 
con  feet  a  ex  yuadam  gtnere  fnn  grosstoris."  ( laida*- 
rus,  de  cotonbus,  lib.  19.  c.  17,  p.  1394.)  And  again, 
"  Btssum  genus  est  quoddam  Imi  nimium  candrai  et 
mollissimi,  quod  Oread  pa  pate  m  vocant.  —  Sencuxa 
dictum,  quia  id  Seres  primi  miserunt :  venniculi  eniaa 
ibi  naaci  perbibentur,  a  quibua  b»c  circum  arbores 
fila  dueuntur;  vermes  autem  ipsi  Grsrce  poptA-utt 
nominantor."  ( Id  .,  de  nomtnibus  Vesttunt,  e  12.  p. 
1299  }— Before  concluding  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  relation  to  ibe  high  price  of 
ailk  in  the  ancient  world,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent.  (Class.  Joum  .  to)  7. 
p.  36.)  "  As  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  Voptscoa 
informs  ua  that  ailk  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
(Joan  fsbne  seems  never  to  have  reached  thia  extrav- 
agant price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  silk.  The  ex* 
pen:»e  of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it.  Were  the  immediate  causes  of  this  enor- 
mous value  being  assigned  to  the  article.  The  pries 
seems  never  to  nave  been  depressed  until  Constanti- 
nople became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  Eastern 
and  W  estern  world  ;  and  there  the  depression  advanced 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Ammisnus  mentions  that 
silk,  which  had  formerly  been  worn  only  by  the  nobil- 
ity, was  then  the  common  dress  of  the  lower  orders  " 
The  learned  writer  then  pule  ihe  question,  why  Juerta> 
ian,  as  Procopiua  (Ptotopius,  Goth.,  4,  17)  informs 
us,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  both 
the  insect  and  the  manufacture  were  in  existence  at 
Coa  1  11m  one  was  a  Journey  of  hazard  snd  difficul- 
ty, of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  ;  the  other  a  pleas- 
ant voyage  short  of  four  hundred. — Ho  proposes  aa 
answer  to  the  question,  nsmely,  that  the  manufacture 
of  Oriental  ailk  had  superseded  the  manufacture  at 
Cos,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  the 


nontv  of  the  material  or  the  manner  of  ita  fabricattoo. 
"Silk,"  aa  he  informs  oa,  "had  been  woven  in  the  Re- 
man empire  long  before  it  waa  fully  understood  ho* 
the  material  waa  obtained  ;  for  Mrrofe  vtjtia  S^porae, 
or  silk  thread,  was  an  article  subject  to  e  duty  10  the 
custom-house  of  Alexandres :  and  whether  the  web  of 
Tyre  waa  wrought  from  this,  or  whether  women  reeved 
out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  snd  Assyria, 
aa  Pliny  asserts,  it  makea  no  difference  in  point  of 
time,  but  it  proves  that  the  commodity  was  so  supe- 
rior in  quality  that  the  manufacture  of  Coa  waa  dmea 
out  of  the  market." — The  learned  writer,  however,  si 
wrong  in  censoring  D'Anville  for  aupf  osing  that  the 
monks  aent  by  Justinian  went  only  aa  far  as  Srrhend 
in  India,  and  not  to  China  itself.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  pan  of  lodts 
which  lies  between  the  Pendjab  and  the  river  Jxm** 
had  learned  the  process  of  silk  manufacture  from  their 
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Eastern  neighbours.  Hence  their  territory  and  capi- 
tal look  the  name  of  Strtnda  (Ser-Ind),  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  native  continue!  to  t|e  Scrkend,  or 
"  the  land  where  the  Hindus,  nurture  the  silkworm." 
It  was  to  this  quarter,  very- probably,  that  the  monks 
•f  Justtnian  came.  Gibbon,  however,  boldly  averts 
thai  these  monks  were  missionaries,  who  had  pre* 
vtoosly  penetrated  to  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin. 
(Decline  and  Fall,  ch  .  40  ) 

Sisirttui,  an  island  of  the  iEgesn,  south  of  Cyth- 
•jas,  and  now  Strpko.  It  was  celebrated  in  mytholo- 
gy is  the  scene  ol  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
ventures of  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydectes,  king  of 
the  islsud.  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  offered  to  his  mother  Dense,  (Ptnd ,  Pytk., 
12,  12.)  Slrtbo  seems  to  account  for  this  fsble  I  mm 
the  rocky  patore  of  the  island.  (Strob.,  487.)  Pliny 
makes  it*  circuit  twelve  miles.  lo  Juveoal'a  time 
state-prisoners  were  sent  there  (10,  169).  The  frogs 
of  this  island  were  said  lo  be  mute,  but  to  utter  their 
usual  note  when  carried  elsewhere ;  and  hence  the 
proverbial  saving.  Burpaxoc  in  Eepifuv  ( Ran*  Seri- 
pkta%  applied  to  dull  and  silent  persons,  who  on  a  sud- 
den became  loquscious.  (Compare,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Erasmus,  Cat*.  I,  cent.  6,  ad.  31,  ed. 
SttpL,  p.  IG6.) 

SataiNua,  I.  a  surname  given  to  C.  Aulius,  from 
his  having  been  engaged  id  sowing  his  field  (terete, 

to  sow  )  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
having  been  appointed  lo  the  dictatorship.  (PUn.,  18, 
4. — Penza*. ,  Animadv.  Hut ,  c.  1. — Lit.,  3,  26.-r- 
Virg  ,  -*»•,  6,  844.  >— II.  A  poet  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
to  whom  Sarpe  has  ascribed  the  eclogues  that  pass  un- 
der the  name,  of  Calpurnius.  (Queut.  PhUolog.,  c. 
2,  p.  11,  tcaq.  —  Bitkr,  (Jesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
303.) 

SaBToaios,  Qointus,  a  distinguished  Roman  gen- 
eral) born  at  Nursia.  He  made  hrs  first  campaign 
under  Csjpio,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  broke 
mto  Gaul ;  and  be  distinguished  himself  subsequently 
under  Manna,  when  the  same  enemy  made  their  mem- 
orable irruption  into  Italy.  After  the  termination  of 
this  war  be  was  sent  sa  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Did- 
iua,  into  Spain,  and  soon  gained  for  himself  a  Ingli 
reputation  in  ibis  country.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he 


was  appointed  quaestor  for  Cisalpine  Gaul  ;  and  the 
Martian  war  soon  after  breaking  out,  and  Serumus 
being  employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  anna,  he 
himself  extremely  useful  in  that  capacity,  and 


for  the  state.  On  the 
rain  of  the  Marian  party,  to  which  he  himself  belong- 
ed. Sertoriua  hastened  back  to  Spain,  and  found  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  posses* ton  of  that  province.  As 
soon  as  Sylla  was  informed  of  this  act  of  rebellion,  he 
aent  into  Spain  a  considerable  army  under  Caiua  An- 
uiua,  with  order*  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces.  Ser- 
umus, compelled  to  yield  to  the  powerful  force  thus 
brought  against  him,  was  induced  to  seek  for  safety  in 
Africa.  Pursued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  wilda  of 
Mauritania,  he  was  reduced  lo  the  necessity  of  again 
putting  to  sea  ;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  a  re-landing 
an  Spain,  be  strengthened  his  little  fleet  by  the  sddi- 
i  of  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  and  made  a  de- 


scent upon  the  island  of  Kbusus  (now  faica),  in  which 
Annius  had  placed  a  amall  garrison.  The  lieutenant 
«f  6ylt*  made  haate  to  succour  this  insular  colony, 
end,  sadmg  to  Ebuaua  with  a  strung  squadron,  was  re- 
volved to  bring  Sertoriua  to  battle.  A  storm  prevent- 
ed the  engagement ;  moat  of  the  ahipa  were  driven 
**hure,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves ;  and  Sertoriua, 
who  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  bore  away  with  a  few  amall  vessels  for  ton 
Strait*  of  Gibraltar,  and,  landing  near  the  mouth  ol 
the  Baetia,  refreshed  his  men  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  fatigued 
jtjr  the  vkiasiludes  of  a  bard  fortune,  and  filled  with 


gloomy  views  of  the  future,  he  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  the  romantic  description  of  certain  aailors,  who 
charmed  hie  eara  with  the  delights  and  peaceful  aecu 
rity  of  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a 
convenient  diatance  in  tbe  Western  sea.    He  would 
have  retired  to  that  fabled  paradise,  had  not  the  Cilw 
cian  rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life, 
refused  to  sccompsny  him,  and  sailed  back  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.    Sertoriua  m  like  manner  returned 
mto  the  Mediterranean,  and.  having  landed  in  Africa, 
soon  came  in  contact  with  Pacianua,  a  lieutenant  of 
Sylla'*,  and,  though  greatly  inferior  in  number,  gutntd 
a  decisive  victory,  and  look  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners.    The  reputation  acquired  by  this  vic- 
tory retrieved  the  affaira  of  Sertoriua.    The  Luaiiani- 
ana,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Annius,  resolved  to 
throw  off  ibe  yoke ;  end,  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Pa* 
cianus  to  sssume  the  command  of  their  srmy,  tbey 
took  the  held  againat  tbe  deputy  of  Sylla,  and  set  the 
whole  power  of  Rome  at  defiance.    The  most  brilliant 
success  attended  tbe  arms  of  Sertoriua.    With  2600 
men,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africsns),  and  an  addition  of  4000  light-armed 
Lusitanisns  and  700  horse,  be  carried  on  the  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  who  had  130,000  foot, 
bUUO  horse.  2000  srebers  snd  sliugsrs,  and  cities  with- 
out number  under  their  command.    Of  the  officers 
opposed  to  him,  he  beat  Cotts  at  aea.  near  the  modern 
Trafalgar ;  be  defeated  Phidiua,  who  bad  tbe  chief 
command  in  Belies,  and  killed  4000  Romans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Balis.    By  his  quatslor  he  vanquished 
Doinitma.  and  Lucius  Manltus,  proconsul  of  Hither 
Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Tboranwa,  one  of  the  officers 
aent  against  him  by  Metellus,  and  cut  off  tbe  whole 
army  under  his  command.    Even  Metellus  himself, 
one  of  tbe  most  experienced  and  successful  generals 
of  the  age,  was  not  a  match  for  Sertoriua  in  the  spe- 
cies of  warfare  which  the  Lusitanisns  waged  under  his 
direction.    Conatanlly  changing  hia  post,  and  flying 
from  one  fastness  to  another  with  a  small  body  of  ac- 
tive men,  be  cut  off  tbe  Remans  in  every  quarter, 
without  allowing  them  time  to  make  any  arrangement 
for  their  defence,  or  even  to  see  the  enemy  under 
whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so  rapidly  reduced. 
In  short,  he  combined  in  hi*  character  all  the  activity 
and  hardiness  ol  savage  life  with  the  policy  and  milita- 
ry skill  of  a  Romsn  general.    Nor  did  Sertorius  think 
it  enough  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Spaniards;  be 
also  undertook  to  establish  among  them  the  bsbits  and 
advantages  of  civilization.    He  taught  ibeir  soldiers 
all  the  more  useful  parts  of  Roman  tactics ;  he  found- 
ed schools  for  the  education  of  youth ;  distinguished 
the  meritorious  by  marka  of  hia  approbation;  and 
even  introduced  among  the  higher  orders  the  dresa  of 
Roman  citnens.    Sertoriua  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence over  tbe  minds  ol  the  natives,  aa  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  military  talent  which  be  displsyed. 
ss  from  tlie  conviction  on  the  pari  of  the  Lusitanisns 
that  he  held  secret  communion  with  Heaven.  This 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  bis 
being  attended  wherever  he  wem  by  a  tame  white 
fawn,  which  he  led  the  rude  natives  to  believe  wae  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  lo  him  many  important 
secrets. — The  dangeroua  slate  of  their  affair*  in  Spain 
induced  tbe  Romans  to  aend  Poin|#y  to  the  aid  of 
Metellus.    But  this  new  commander  proved  in  no  de- 
gree more  successful  than  the  old ;  nay,  on  one  occa- 
aion,  Pompey  had  the  mortification  of  aecing  the  city 
of  Lauron  taken  and  burned  by  Sertoriua,  without 
being  able  to  render  it  any  aasislance,  though  near 
enough  (to  uae  the  strong  language  of  an  ancient  wri- 
ter) to  have  warmed  hi*  hands  at  the  flame.    At  last, 
however,  private  treachery  effected  what  ibe  arms  of 
open  foea  had  been  unable  lo  accomplish.  Pcrpcnna, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  wss  jcaloua  of  hia  fame  and 
tired  of  »  auperior,  eonapired  againat  him.    At  a  ben- 
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'qoet  tbe  conspirators  began  to  Open  their  intentions  by 
•peaking  with  freedom  ond  licentiousness  in  the  pret- 
ence of  Sertorius,  whose  age  and  character  had  hith- 
erto claimed  deference  from  others.  Perpenoa  over- 
turned a  glass  of  wine  as  a  signal  to  the  rest,  and  im- 
mediately Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  subbed  Ser- 
torius, and  the  rumple  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
conspirators  (B  C.  73) — No  sooner  had  Perpcnna  ac- 
complished his  nefarious  object,  than  he  announced 
himself  as  the  successor  of  Sertorius.  But  he  soon 
proved  as  unfit  for  the  duties  aa  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  honour  attached  to  that  high  office.  Pompcy, 
upon  bearing  that  his  formidable  antagonist  waa  no 
more,  attacked  tbe  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  executed  as  an 
enemy  to  bis  country ;  and  in  this  way  ended  a  war 
which  at  one  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of  tbe 
whole  fabric  of  the  Homan  power  in  Spain. — Of  Sex- 
tonus  it  hss  justly  been  remarked,  that  his  great  quali- 
ties and  military  talents  would  have  undoubtedly  raised 
him  to  the  first  rank  among  the  chiefs  of  his  coon- 
try,  had  he  been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  tbe 
commander  of  a  stale.  With  nothing  to  support  him 
but  tbe  resources  of  hia  own  mind,  be  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  among  strangers,  and  defended  it  lor 
more  than  ten  years  againat  the  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time ;  and 
he  displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which,  would 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  less 
turbulent  period.  (Phtt.,  Vit.  Strtor.—  VeU.  Pal ere  , 
2,  30,  seqq  —Ftor.,  3,  21.  teqq  ) 

ServilIa  Lix%  I.  de  Pernntis  rrpelundu,  by  C. 
Servilius,  the  prsjtor,  A.U.C.  653.  It  ordained  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion  ;  and 
that  the  defendant  should  heve  a  second  hearing. 
(Ctc  in  Verr  ,  1,  9.)— II.  Another,  de  Judtcibu*,  by 
Q.  Servilius  Csjpio,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  647.  It  di- 
vided the  right  of  judging  between  tbe  senators  and 
the  equitea,  a  privilege  which,  though  originally  be- 
longing to  the  senators,  had  been  taken  from  tbem  by 
the  Sempronian  Law,  and  given  to  the  equitee,  who 
had  exercised  it,  in  consequence,  for  seventeen  years. 
(Ctc.,  Brut.,  43,  nq. —  Tac.,  Ann,  13.  60.) — III. 
Another,  de  Civitate,  by  C.  Serviliua Glautia,  ordained 
that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  senator  ao  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuser  should  be  honoured  with 
tbe  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen — IV. 
Another,  Agraria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  the  tribune, 
A.U.C.  690.  It  ordained  that  ten  commissioners 
should  be  created,  with  absolute  power,  for  five  years, 
over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic  ;  to  buy  and  sell 
what  lands  they  saw  fit,  at  what  price  and  from  whom 
they  chose ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleaaure  to  the  citi- 
zena ;  to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  dtc.  But  this 
law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  who  waa  then  consul.    (Cie.  in  Pit:,  2  ) 

Skrvimus,  I.  Publius  Ahala.  a  master  of  horse  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  When  Melius  refused  to 
appear  before  the  dictator  to  anawer  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  hiirt  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whose  protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  was 
accused  of  this  murder,  snd  banished ;  but  thia  sen- 


s  captive  and  slave  of  Tanaqui),  the  wife  of  Tarawa 
ius  Pnsc  us.  by  tbe  Lar,  or  house  bold  god.    Later  le- 
gends made  him  a  son  of  one  of  tbe  king's  diem*,  and 
lor  some  time  a  sisve ;  or  the  son  of  a  man  of  rank 
and  power  in  one  of  the  conquered  Latin  cities,  who 
being  slain  in  tbe  war,  his  widow  waa  carried  to  Home 
in  bar  pregnancy,  and  aba  and  bar  infant  son  were 
protected  by  Tanaquil.    Another  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Serviua  has  been  preserved  by  a  speech  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  aa  given  in  the  Etruscan  Annals. 
This  speech  waa  engraved  on  a  brass  plate,  and  was 
dug  up  at  Lyons  about' two  centuries  ago.    It  as  now 
preserved  in  that  city.    It  was  printed  by  Brotser  at 
the  end  of  bis  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  baa  beect  slaw 
published  in  the  Collections  of  Inscriptions.  Claudius 
begins  to  recount  bow  often  the  form  of  government 
had  been  changed,  and  even  tbe  royal  dignity  bestowed 
on  foreigners.    Then  he  aaya  of  Serviua  Talboe,  •*  Ac- 
cording to  our  Annala,  he  waa  the  eon  of  the  captive 
Ocriata ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans,  he  was  ibe 
faithful  follower  of  Carles  V  manna,  and  shared  aM 
bis  fortunes.    At  hut,  quitting  Etruria  with  taw  is> 
mains  of  the  army  which  bad  served  under  Carina,  ha 
went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  Calian  Hill.  giving 
it  that  name  after  bia  former  commander.    He  as- 
changed  his  Tuscan  name,  Mas  tarn*,  for  a  Roman  one, 
obtained  the  kingry  power,  and  employed  it  to  tbe  great 
advantage  of  the  state."  (Ate*.,  Rom  Mi»t.,  voirt,  p. 
381.) — All  accounts,  however,  represent  him  aa  enjoy- 
ing tbe  favour  of  Tarqoin  and  his  queen,  as  having 
married  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  and  obtaining  tue 
throne  in  a  great  measure  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  latter.    It  would  seem  as  if  Servm*  bad 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  encountered  tnr 
opposition  of  the  patricians.    He  ta  said  not  to  ha  ft 
sllowed  any  interregnum,  or  to  have  permitted  the  sen- 
ate to  lake  the  lead  m  his  election  to  the  sovereignty; 
but,  an  lit-  tidd  mkdii)  «<  ti-d  as  king  before  the  deata 
of  Tarqotniua  waa  publicly  known,  to  have  made  a  di- 
rect application,  wiibout  any  other  preliminary  pro- 
cess, to  the  comtlia  curiata.  and  to  have  been  by  tbea 
invested  with  the  powers  of  former  kings.  -  The  only 
historical  conclusion  which  can  be  deduced  from  these 
incidental  notices  is,  that  a  contest  had  begun  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  patrician  body,  in  which  the 
kinge  deemed  it  their  soundest  policy  to  diminish  Ike 
power  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  maintain  their  own 
But  as  no  direct  dnninolton  of  their  power  could  have 
been  attempted  without  exciting  en 
rection,  it  waa  deemed 

raise  a  counterbalancing  power  in  the  stale,  which, 
having  received  ita  existence  from  them,  anight  be  ex- 
pected to  lend  tbem  aid  in  repressing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  patrician  body,  combined  wish  their  he- 
reditary privileges.  That  Servius  was  s  friend  ef  the 
people,  snd  that  the  patriciaus  hated  and  plot  led  i^ijmi 
him,  appears  from  a  passage  of  Pestuo :  "  ,~~ 
Vkms  Roma  die  tut  to  quod  >Ai 

juhtntt  Stm*  T*4h»,  ml,  si  swid  moltmtur  swear  saw 
iprum,  ex  fori*  ntymiHikus  Qpprtmtrcntur ."  Indeed, 
it  might  be  indirectly  gathered  from  the  stateiaeti  of 
Livy  (I,  44),  that  he  chose  his  habitant*  on  the  Ee- 
outline,  for  that  wss  ine  pieoeian  quartet.  (Dwm. 
mi.,  4,  13.)    The  government  of  Servius  Tollws 


tence  wss  afterward  repealed.    He  was  raised  to  the  was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  sort  of  revolution.  1 

dictatorship — II.  Publius,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
the  age  of  Mithradatea.  He  conquered  Isaoria,  for 
which  service  he  waa  anmamed  huurttmt,  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (Kid.  Isauria.) — HI.  Nonia- 
nus,  a  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian 
(10.  1,  102). 

SkrvIus,  I.  TvliIus,  tbe  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The 
'  accounts  respecting  his  origin  are  aa  obscure  ss  those 
of  sny  of  his  predecessors    The  most  sneient  and 
poetical  legend  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Ocrista, 
1222 


organic  changes  ascribed  to  him  can  hardly  be 
ceived  of,  aa  projected  under  any  hat  repabheaa  ia*u- 
tntions.  At  all  events,  they  serin  to  have  paved  the 
way  for  the  republic.  Serviua  prepared  bis  constitav 
tional  innovations  by  a  division  of  land  and  of 
ground  for  habitations  to  the  poor, 
however,  had  no  resemblance  to  a  pure  democracy 
Property  was  adopted  as  tbe  standard  bar  apportioning 
the  public  contributions  and  franchise ;  and  oa  thai 
principle  his  famous  division  into  dense 
When  it  is  considered  that  cast  of  a 
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the  first  class 
alone  contained  eighty,  to  which  fnust  be  added  the 
eighteen  centime*  of  equites,  and  that  the  laal  claaa  had 
either  only  one  voice  or  neiie  at  ail,  it  ia  easy  to  see 
that  Servius,  if  in  effect  he  made  thia  arrangement, 
substituted  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  for  the  former  pa- 
Ukmh  preponderance  in  the  curia.  Aa  in  these  times 
the  property  of  land  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians,  they  of  course  retained  preponder- 
ance in  the  new  aristocracy  likewise.  But  this  was 
nc  dental,  and  soon  ceased  tone  the  case. — The  war- 
like undertakings  of  Servius  were  principally  directed 
•gainst  the  Etrurians.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
•rex,  for  twenty  yeara,  with  the  citiaena  of  Veil,  Cajce, 
and,  lastly,  with  the  collective  force  of  the 
till  all  allowed  the  pre  eminence  of  Home 


end  her  king. — Servius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  within  its  compass  the  Viminal  and  Ksouiline 
HdU;  he  unified  liie  work  begun  by  Tarquimus,  by 


building  the  walls  of  the  city  ot  hewn  stone  ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  more  firmly  the  union  of 
the  races  of  which  the  nation  was  composed,  he  erect- 
ed the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avenlitic  Hill,  which  was 
to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
brought  to  Rome — The  horrible  tale  of  the  last  Tar- 
quid's  accession  to  the  throne  might  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  that  Italian  history  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  affords  us  many  similar  examples.  The  nar- 
rative in  question  is  as  follows;  The  two  daughters 
of  Servius  were  married  to  the  two  sons  of  the  elder 
The  one  murdered  her  husband  Arums,  and 
wuh  the  aid  of  liie  other  aon  of  Tarquin, 
end  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
husband  by  the  murder  of  her  father. — The  per-  I 
of  Servius  Tullius  is  regarded  by  I 
recent  writers  as  involved  inconsiderable  doubt. 
The  constituted  of  the  classes  and  centuries  is  aa 
real  as  Magna  Charta,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  Eng- 
.ish  history  ;  yet  iir  pretended  author  seems  scarcely 
a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
do  not  even  know  wuh  ewtpty  his  name  or  bis  race ; 
still  less  can  we  trust  the  pretended  chronology  of  the 
common  story.  The  last  three  reigns,  according  to 
Li  v y .  occupied  a  space  of  107  yeara ;  yet  the  king, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  ia  expelled  in  mature, 
but  not  in  declining  age,  ia  the  son  of  the  king  who 
ascends  the  throne  a  grown  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
at  the  beginning  of  it :  Serviua  marries  the  daughter 
of  Tarquimus  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king,  yet 
immediately  after  his  accession  he  ia  the  father  of  two 
grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers 
of  bis  own  wife.  The  sons  of  Ancua  Marcius  wait  pa- 
tiently eight-atid -thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tar- 
quimus to  obtain  a  throne  winch  they  bad  seen  him  so 
long  quietly  occupy.  Still,  then,  we  are,  in  a  manner, 
enchanted  ground  :  the  unreal  and  the  real  are 
mixed  up  together  ;  but,  although  some  real 
exist,  yet  the  general  picture  before  ua  ia  a 
antasv  :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  cop- 
ied from  nature,  but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they 
are  placed  in  the  uud*t  of  fairy  palacea  and  fairy  be- 
ings, whose  •rigiHsIs  this  earth  never  witnessed.  (Lie., 
1,  -41,  ttoq  —lie tkmmp  Urn's  History  of  Home,  p.  23, 
teqq  — ArtuM's  K>,m<tn  History,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  seqq.) 
—  If  Sulpitius  Kuiuft.  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  and 
•talcs-man,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  bom  about 
a  cenlurv  B  O.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  a 
very  early  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetry, 
an  earlv  ige  he  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar. 

j(  a  reproof  received  from  Quintua  Mu- 


cin*. 


lawyt  r.  grounded  upon  his  ignorai 


ot  the  law.  he  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to 
legal  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
lawyers  of  Rome. 


'  •  r  made  him  governor  of  Acbaia  after  the  battle 
of  Pnarsalia  ;  but,  when  that  chief  was  taken  off,  Sul- 
pui us  returned  to  Rome,  and  acted  with  the  republi- 
can parly.  He  died  in  the  camp  or  Antony,  under  the 
walls  of  Modena,  having  been  cent  on  an  embassy  to 
that  leader  from  the  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  hie 
9lh  Philippic,  pleads  for  a  brazen  atatue  to  be  erected 
to  Sulpitius,  which  honour  waa  granted  by  the  senate 
—  III.  Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Arcadius  and  Honoriua.  He  haa  left  Latin 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  still  extant.  These  are, 
however,  considered  rather  aa  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticism*  on  the  poet  than  aa  composed 
by  himself.  They  cootain  many  valuable  notices  of 
the.  geography  and  arts  of  antiquity.  These  commen- 
taries are  found  annexed  to  some  of  the  older  edition* 
of  Virgil.  They  are  most  correctly  given  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann,  Anut  ,  1746,  4  vols.  4to. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  whose  era 
will  be  considered  in  the  course  of  the  present  article- 
According  to  the  common  account,  bis  father  ordered 
all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to  pass 
their  youth  in  (he  company  of  hia  aon.  Thia  plan  suc- 
ceeded fully,  and  Sesostris,  on  attaining  to  manhood, 
saw  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  min- 
isters and  active  warriors,  whose  education  and  into 
mac  v  with  their  prince  rendered  them  inseparably  de- 
voted to  hia  interest.  When  Sesostris,  after  achiev- 
ing several  brilliant  conquests  aa  his  fstber'e  lieuten- 
ant, bad  succeeded  bis  parent  on  the  throne,  he  became 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  and,  after  he  had  divided 
his  kingdom  into  36  different  districts  or  nontes,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numcroua  army  to  make  the 
of  the  world.  Libya,  .Ethiopia,  Arabia,  with 
all  the  lalanda  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and 
the  victorious  monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueror 
of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thraciana  ;  and,  that  the  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  and  im- 
ages in  the  severs)  provinces  he  had  subdued  ;  and, 
many  ages  after,  inscriptions  were  still  to  be  seen 
commemorating  hia  conquests  At  hia  return  home 
the  monarch  employed  hia  time  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenuea  of  his  King- 
dom. He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  the  gods 
for  the  victories  he  had  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  the  reception  of  the  inhsbitante 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  After  a  long  and 
glorious  reign,  Sesostris,  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
is  said  to  have  deatroyed  himaelf.  (Dtod.  Sic.,  1, 
53,  stqq.) —  Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  te 
this  celebrated  king  and  conqueror :  the  hero  of  Cham- 
pollion's  system,  aa  of  all  early  Egyptian  history,  and, 
if  we  are  to  bebeve  Diodorua,  of  their  poetry,  the  Se- 
sostris of  Herodotus,  the  Scsoosis  of  Dtodorus,  the 
Sethos  of  Menetho,  the  Rhamses  the  Great  of  the 
monuments,  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  aa  the  greatest  of  the  Theben  kings.  Every- 
where this  mighty  monarch  atatida  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.  Before  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Southern 
Ipsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebea  and  in  the  ruina  ol 
Memphis,  his  colossal  statues  sppear  stamped,  Cham- 
pollion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  al- 
most every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  of  .Ethiopia 
his  deeds  and  triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and 
painting'.  The  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  obcliska 
either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  bear  his  record.  That 
of  tbo  Lateran  has  been  long  known  (from  the  curious 
interpretation  of  it  in  Amiiiianna  Marcellinua)  to  be- 
long to  a  King  Rameses ;  one  aide  of  Cleopatra'a  Nee- 
dle ia  occupied  with  hia  deeds;  and,  besides  hia  le» 
of  Luxor  and  Camae,  the 
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edifice  on  the  western  aide  of  tho  river,  which  corre- 
sponds  with  singular,  if  not  perfect,  cxaetnea*  to  tho 
magnificent  palace  of  Osymandyaa  described  by  Dto- 
dorus.  is  so  covered  with  his  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  Champollion,  without  the  least  herniation,  the 
Rhameseion  — The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesostns, 
as  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynaaty,  is  of  great  im- 
portance, but,  like  all  such  points,  involved  in  much 
difficulty.  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  by  an  ingenious 
argument  deduced  from  the  celebrated  Sothic  period 
of  1460  years,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished 
by  Censonnus,  and  a  wi  ll  known  fragment  of  Theou 
of  Alexandrea,  make*  out  the  date  of  1473  D  C.  Dr. 
Young  assumes  1424.  Mr  Mure  maintains  that  it 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400  (Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
Dynaitug,  html  .  1829.)  M.  Champollion  Figeac's 
argument  ia  unsatisfactory,  and  chiefly  from  the  un- 
certainty  of  fixing  the  reign  of  Menophres,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system,  ami  which  is  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
question  mav  be  brought  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  con- 
clusion. The  first  date  which  approximates  to  cer- 
tainty is  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Sraac  or  Se- 
sonchosis  ;  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in 
the  year  971,  or,  it  the  earliest,  975  B  C.  What, 
then,  was  the  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
the  accession  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty !  ,  The  reigns 
of  the  three  series,  aa  given  by  Mr  Mure  from  the  va- 
rious authorities,  stand  thus :  and  first  from  Euscbius 
in  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome : 


Nineteenth  D)  nasty 
Twentieth' '  " 
Twenty  first  « 

- 


Add  dale  of  capture  of  Jerusalem  . 


194 
ITS 
ISO 

509 
971 

1-173 


Next  from  Eusebms,  according  to  the  Greek  text 
(Syncellus — Scaliger)  : 

Nineteenth  Dynaaty        ....  SOS  (194) 

Twentieth       "   178 

Twenty  first    "   190 


Add  as  before 


510 
971 

1481 


Next  from  Eusebiua,  according  to  the  Armenian  text  i 

Nineteenth  Uynastjr       ....  194 

Twentieth   ITS 

Twenty  first    "  130 

— . 
4Ua 

Add  .  971 


Next  from  Africanua  (Syncellus) 

Nineteenth  Dynasty       •  . 
Twentieth       ■  . 
Twenty-first  "... 


Add  . 


1407 


$10  (204) 

135 

130 

475 
971 


And,  lastly,  from  the  Old  Chronicle  : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty  .  .  . 
Twentieth  "  .  .  .  . 
Twenty-first   "      .      .      .  , 


\dl 


1446 


194 

ra 

1SI 

541 

971 

1514 


The  question  reaolvoa  itself  into  the  relative  degrees  of 
weight  attached  to  Africanua,  Eusebiua,  or  (ho  Old 
Chronicle,  as  to  the  reign  of  tho  Twentieth  Dynasty. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  there  mav  be  five  year*  of 
error  in  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
is  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Sesac  thai  j 


event  took  p. are.  M  Champollion  Figeac's  date,  there- 
fore, for  different  reasons  from  his  out,  is  as 
as  any  other — Ancient  history  is  full  of  the 
of  this  Egyptian  Alexander  :  waa  it  the  echo  of  native 
legends,  cither  poetical,  or,  if  historical,  embellished 
by  national  vanity,  or  containing  substantial  troth' 
The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitos  is  at  once  the  aaost 
brief  and  the  fullest  statement  of  the  glories  of  bis 
reign.  On  the  visit  of  Germanicus  to  Thebes,  ike 
elder  of  (he  priests,  interpreting  the  inscriptions  in  his 
native  language,  related  to  the  wondering  Koanan  lbs 
forces,  the  conquests  in  A  fries,  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
the  tribute  levied  by  the  Great  Khamses.  (Tecs/or, 
Ann  ,  2,  60  ) — I^et  us  trace  this  line  of  conquest, 
which  appeared  so  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic,  as  to 
have  induced  those  writers  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  mythology, 
and  religion  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds  rather  more 
plausible  than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of 
Egypt  no  more  than  a  mvthological  personification  of 
"  the  giant  that  reiotceth  to  run  hia  course  from  one 
end  of  Heaven  to  the  other  "  The  first  conquest  gea> 
erally  attributed  to  Sesostris  is  ./Ethiopia.  Some  wri- 
ters, indeed,  mske  htm  commence  with  a  maritime 
expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia  ;  bat  tbt 
most  probable  account  atates  that,  either  during  his 
father'a  life  or  after  his  own  accession,  he  led  the  tn- 
umphsnl  banners  of  Egypt  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.  He  conquered,  say* 
Diodorua.  the  southern  .Ethiopians,  and  forced  ihea 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth.  No- 
where do  the  monuments  so  strikingly  illustrate  tits 
history.  In  the  Nubian  temples,  representations  of 
the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  the  walls.  One  al 
Kalahsche  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  by 
Heeren,  from  Gaa's  engravings.  It  represents  a  aa* 
ked  queen  with  her  children  imploring  the  mercy  sf 
the  conqueror.  Now,  though  female  sovereigns  welt 
rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  ./Ethiopia  they  were  coa> 
mon  Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candare  of  the  Acta 
will  occur  to  every  reader.  Besides  the  queen,  tbera 
arc  the  spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  what  aeessj 
to  be  ivory,  with  golden  ingots,  and  huge  logs  of  eb- 
ony. We  proceed  on  our  course,  first  remarking  a 
fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  haa  escaped  tbt 
notice  of  Heeren.  that  the  career  of  Sesostris  is  led 
precisely  along  the  line  on  which  he  baa  traced,  with 
so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  the  road  of  a  new  at 
commerce.  It  might  almost  seem  that  the  conqueror 
followed  the  track  of  the  caravan  or  fleet,  to  plunder 
or  make  himself  maater  of  the  successive  centres  tar 
cmporia  nf  commerce,  and  of  the  different  countries 
from  which  the  richest  articles  of  traffic  were 
forth.  The  first  step,  as  slated,  waa  the 
of  .Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Afnca  to  the 
it  is  true,  we  have  hut  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of 
a  I  „>i : n  poet,  and  one.  in  general,  more  to  be  suspected 
of  tumid  hyperbole  than  his  brethren,  namely.  Lucan. 
( VenU  ad  ocrasum,  mundtyur  extrtma  Srsostru.  10. 
276  )  Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Libvaa 
tribes  may  be  assumed  without  much  hesitation.  The 
wild  anunala  of  the  desert  are  perpetually  led  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  Egyptians — the  antrlope*,  the  apes, 
the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches. —  Arabia,  to  the  aider 
world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  From 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delighted  to  dwell  on  the 
gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba,"  to  the  la* 
teat  Greek  and  I<atin  porta,  the  geographer  Dionyaies 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnus,  the  riches  and  marvels  of 
the  land  and  people  are  perpetually  displayed.  Arabs 
the  Blessed,  either  producing  or  possessing  the  car- 
rying trade  of  those  costly  spires  and  incenses  which 
were  so  prodigally  used  in  Egypt  in  embalming  the 
dead  and  worshipping  the  gods,  would  naturally  be  aa 
object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian  conqueror.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  before  the  triumphant  career  of  Khan* 
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ses  the  Great,  curious  vestiges  of  Egyptian  conquest 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  have  been  brought  lo  light, 
and  Art  bah  (the  Red  Earth)  ia  described  as  under  the 
feet  of  Rameaea  Meiamoun,  in  one  of  those  curious 
repreeentatione  of  his  conquests  said  to  line  the  walla 
at  Medinet-Abou.  It  was  on  a  height  overlooking  the 
narrow  strait  which  divides  Africa  from  Arabia  that 
Sesostris.  according  to  Strabo,  erected  one  of  hia  col- 
umns. The  wars  between  the  later  Abyaainian  kings 
end  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  prece- 
ding Mohammed,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The 
haired  or  terror  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later 


or  of  a  line  of  Egyptian  ednq  rep- 
ort :  Egypt  was  as  likely  to  aend  forth  "  its  mighty 
honter,  whose  game  waa  man,"  aa  Assyria,  Persia, 
Macedonia,  Arabia,  or  Tartary.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  the  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  Egyptian 
history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  author, 
Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Manelho,  Strabo,  and  ia  assu- 
redly deserving  of  aa  much  credit  as  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Oriental  annals,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Bcrosus  or  Sanchonialbon,  or  the  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modern  antiquaries.  The  only  history  which 
Egyptians  was  either  unknown  to  or  disdained,  aa  the  |  approximates  to  thia  period  ia  that  of  the  Bihle,  and 

this  we  ahall  presently  consider.  How  far  the  general 
tradition  may  be  traced  to  Egypt  as  ita  sole  fountain" 
head,  may  be  doubted  ;  there  is,  some  semblance  of  a 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  m  Jostm 
and  Jnrnandes ;  in  the  former  we  find  the  name  of  a 
Scythian  king  contemporary  with  Sesostris.  But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walla  of  the  Nubian  cit- 
ies, more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  the  atrongest 
confirmation  to  the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  more 
of  the  mighty  Pharaohs,  Ibese  monuments,  entirely 
independent,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  interpre- 
lationa  of  their  legenda  by  Champollion,  represent  bat- 


imcnta  clearly  prove,  by  the  great  Theban  kings ; 
more  than  one  regular  nasal  engagement,  aa  well  aa 
descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  On  the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according 
to  hiatory.  fitted  out  a  navy  of  four  hundred  aail ;  but 
whither  did  he  or  hta  admirals  sail  1  Did  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  the  trade-winds,  and  boldly  atretch 
across  towards  the  land  of  gold  and  spice!  Are  some 
af  the  hill-forts  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
India  1  Did  hia  triumphant  arms  pass  the  Ganges! 
Do  the  Indian  hunches  on  the  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  confirm  the  legend  ao  constantly  repeated 
of  his  conqueate  in  that  land  of  ancient  fable  1  Or, 
according  to  the  modeat  account  of  Herodotus,  did 
thev  coast  cautiously  along,  and  put  back  when  they 
encountered  some  formidable  shoals'!  Did  they  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  assail  the  rising 
mo n trebles  of  the  Assyrians  snd  Medes^  or  press  on 
to  that  great  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  dimly  ariees 
arajc1  the  gloom  of  the  earliest  agea,  the  native  place 
ol  Zoroaster,  and  the  cradle  of  the  Magian  religion  ! 
Champollion  boldly  names  Assyrians,  Medea,  and 
Bactriana  aa  exhibited  on  the  monumenta ;  but  the 
etrauge  and  barbarous  appellationa  which  he  has  read, 
as  fsr  aa  we  remember,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  of  the  Oriental  tribea  ;  earlier  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  observed  that  the  features,  costume,  and 
arms  of  the  nations  with  which  the  Egyptians  join 
battle  are  clearly  Asiatic  ;  the  I 


ties  and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  aea,  in  eoontrieV 
apparently  not  African,  againat  nations  which  haveY 
every  character  of  remote,  probably  Asiatic  races. 
There  are  rivers  which  cannot  be  the  Nile ;  fortresses 
which,  in  their  local  character,  seem  totally  uuhke 
those  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Egypt. — But  how  ia 
it  that  the  aacred  writings  preserve  a  profound  silence 
on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  and  triumphs  of  this 
Egyptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Champollion  is  to  be  cred- 
ited, this  race  of  Alexanders!  We  must  take  up  the 
question  of  the  connexion  between  the  sacred  and 
Egyptian  hiatory  at  an  earlier  period.  On  thia  inter- 
eating  inquiry  two  writers,  M.  Coqncrel,  a  Protestant, 
and  M.  G  reppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  have  en- 
tered with  much  candour  and  ingenuity.  To  what  pe- 
riod in  the  Egyptian  history  is  the  Mosaic  Exodus 
to  be  assigned !  Thia  question  seems  to  have  been 
debated,  if  we  may  ao  speak,  on  the  scene  of  action 


long,  flowing  robes,  the 
line  of  face,  the  beards,  tbe  shields,  in  many  respects 

are  remarkably  similar  to  those  on  the  Babylonian  cyl-  1  among  the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alexandres, 
indertand  tbe  sculptures  of  Persepolis.  "The  do-  The  fact  was  universally  admitted,  though  the  chro- 
miniona  of  Sesostris,"  our  legend  proceeds,  "  spreads  nology  waa  warmly  contested  ;  as  to  the  fact,  it  may 

be  fearlessly  asserted  that  the  Mosaie  record,  inde- 
pendent of  ita  religious  sanction,  has  generally  as  high 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
aa  any  ancient  document ;  he  who  should  reject  it 
would  not  merely  expose  his  own  sincerity  aa  a  be- 
liever in  revealed  religion,  but  his  judgment  aa  a  phil- 
osophical historian.  Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of 
Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Joaephoa 
against  Apion,  without  clearly  aeeing  that  the  Egyp- 
tian historians,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  and  the  escape  of  the  Israel 
ilea  from  Egypt.  But  both  thia  and  the  chronological 
queetion  were  carried  on  with  the  blinding  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  animosity  on  each  side,  and  it  ia  far 
from  likely  that  we  should  disentangle  the  web  which 
baa  thoa  been  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  thia  subject  from  the  mon- 
uments. One  pious  writer  hae  taken  alarm  at  thia  si- 
lence ;  but  surely  without  much  reason,  for  the  monu- 
ments almost  exclusively  belong  to  Upper  Egypt ; 
nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring  sculp- 
tures its  losses  and  calamities  ;  it  ia  the  victorious, 
not  the  diacomfjted,  monarch  whose  deeda  are  hewn 
in  stone. — Both  M.  Coqucrel  and  M.  G reppo  adopt 
the  common  U»h<  rian  date,  1491,  for  the  Exodus. 
Now,  though  this  date  is  as  probable  aa  any  other,  wa 
cannot  think  it  certain.  The  gTcat  variation  of  cbro- 
nologiata  on  thia  point  it  well  known ;  nor  ia  any 
Question  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate 
than  the  authenticity  of  the  text  of  1  King;  6,  1,  the 


over  Armenia  and  Aaia  Minor.  Hia  images  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  days  of  Herodotua,  one  on  the  road 
between  Epnesoa  and  Phocaa,  and  another  between 
Smyrna  and  Sardis.  They  were  five  palms  high, 
armed  in  tbe  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and 
held  a  javelin  in  one  hand  sod  a  bow  in  the  other ; 
across  the  breast  ran  a  line,  with  an  inscription: 
•This  region  I  conquered  by  my  strength  (lit.  my 
shoulders).'  They  were  mistaken  for  atatuesof  Mem- 
doji."  This  universal  conqueror  spread  hia  dominion 
into  Europe ;  but  Thrace  waa  the  limit  of  hia  victo- 
ries. On  tbe  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Euxme  be  left,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  a  part  of  his  army,  the  ances- 
tors of.  the  circumcised  people,  the  Colchiane.  But 
bis  most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted 
Scythiane.  Pliny  and  other  later  writers  assert  that 
be  waa  vanquished  by  tbem,  and  fled.  But  Egyptian 
pride  either  disguised  or  had  reason  to  deny  the  defeat 
of  Iter  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
when  the  victorioua  Darius  commanded  that  hia  statue 
should  tske  tbe  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  tbe  priesta 
boldly  interfered,  and  asserted  the  superiority  of  their 
monarch,  who  had  achieved  what  Darius  bad  in  vain  at- 
tempted, tbe  aubjugation  of  the  Scythians.— -Are  we 
then  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs  and 
conquests  into  the  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend! 
A  re  we  in  consider  it  tbe  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  national  vanity!  to  resolve  it  into  the 
audacious  mendacity  of  the  prieat  or  the  licenaed  fiction 
of  the  bard  1  A  priori,  there  ia  nothing  improbable  in 
7  Q 
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bati*  of  this  calculation.  Our  authors,  likewise  adopt 
M.  Chainpollion  Figeec'a  date,  1473,  for  the  access- 
ion of  Seaostris,  and  lite  common  term  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  year*  for  the  residence  of  tho  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt.  Joseph  might  thus  have  been  sold  under 
Morns ;  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  under  his 
successor,  Miphre-Tboutinost*,  and  departed  in  the 
third  year  of  Atnenophis  Rhamsea,  father  of  Sesoatris. 
Several  curious  incidental  pointa  make  in  favour  of  this 
system.  At  a  penod  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  Jo- 
seph, clearly,  the  native  princes  were  on  the  throne  ; 
the  priesthood  were  in  honour  and  power,  particularly 
those  of  Phre.  The  obelisk  raised  by  Mceris  Miphra, 
at  Heliopolis,  will  be  remembered  :  his  son  likewise 
bore  the  title  of  Miphre.  Now  Joseph  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Pet-e-phre,  the  priest  of  Phre,  at  On  or 
Hflio|>oli8     At  this  period,  too,  the  shefiherds  were  je- 


er* dismembered  by  the  assertion  of  independence  of* 
some  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  in*  mm 
on  the  death  of  a  king.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
/Egypt  us  (the  Rameses  Meiamoun  of  the  monuments), 
says  Eusebius,  in  the  Cbronicon  (Armen.  r*rr».), 
"  Bmtru  rm  partibu*  Nnl*  JUwn  tyrmimuUm  txrm- 
bat,  transevnttsqve  ptngnnos  spnimbat." — Have  am 
monuments  been  discovered  in  l,ower  Egypt  between 
Morris  and  Sesoatris  1  Would  not  the  restriction  of 
the  dominions  of  the  latter  pert  of  the  great  The  nan 
dynaaty  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  conquest*  to  the 
south  and  east,  account  for  Herodotus,  who  wrots 
from  Mcmphian  authority,  making  Sesostris  ihe  im- 
mediate successor  of  Mans!  Might  not  the  blow  in- 
flicted on  the  Tenite  kingdom  by  the  loss  <>f  its  slave 
population  and  its  army,  enable  Sesoatris  with  greater 
ease  to  consolidate  the  whole  realm  into  one  mighty 


ceotly  eipelled.  and,  therefore,  an  "  abomination  to  the  monarchy  !    We  are  not.  however,  bhod  to  the  ob 
Egyptians,"  and  the  laud  of  Goshen  was  vacant  by 
their  expulsion.    Dwdocue,  it  rasy  be  observed,  gives 
seven  generations  between  Mceris  and  Sesostrie,  which, 
at  three  for  a  century,  amounts  nearly  to  the  date  of 


the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Towarda 
the  close  of  the  period  the  race  of  Khamses  ascended 


the  throne ;  and  Kaamsee  la  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cities  built  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
eurtoua  incidental  illustrations  of  this  system,  the  same, 
we  may  observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Cum- 
berland ;  but  we  must  not  dissemble  the  difficulties. 
The  Exodus,  according  to  the  dates  adopted,  took 


jecliotis  against  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw  it 
for  consideration  than  urge  it  with  the  least  p—suvo- 
ness.  Yet  far  be  it  from  us  to  confine  the  inqussrtiwj 
reader  to  a  choice  between  these  two  hypotheses 
He  may  consult  Mr.  Paber,  who  will  inform  hrsn  tost 
the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  See  was 
of  the  shepherd  king*.  We  may  turn  to  Jotcpr.c*. 
and  find  thai  the  shepherds  and  the  Israelites  were  th« 
same  ;  but  by  what  atrangr  transformation  a  peace f«l 
mimater  and  hia  family  of  seventy  persons  became  a 
horde  of  conquering  aavages  and  a  dynasty  of  kings, 
wo  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive :  Perizonius,  bowMtr, 


El  ace  seventeen  years  before  the  death  of  Amenophis ;  I  lias  ably  supported  this  untenable  hypothesis.  Tbue 
s,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Pharaoh  drowned  is  another  theory,  which  we  are  inclined  to 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  a  difficulty  rendered  stilt  more  start-  j  was  that  of  Manelho,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of 
ling  by  tho  very  interesting  description  of  the  aepul-  i  sideratioo  ;  but  it  ia  so  atrangety  disfigured  in  Jo**- 
chral  cave  of  this  Amenophis  V.  by  Champollion,  and  ]  phus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  are  ts 
which  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  this  Pharaoh  re-  ascribe  the  flagrant  contradictions.  By  this 
posed  with  his  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation  Amenophis  was  inserted  by  Manetho  after 
of  B*ban-el-Malook.  Here,  however,  M.  Greppo  movea  and  hta  son  khamses*  yet  be  ia  immediately  after  rep* 
a  previous  question. — Have  we  distinct  authority  in  resented,  either  by  Manelho  or  Joacphus,  as  tbeir  see- 
the Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh?  dtcttaor ;  he  it  was  who  expelled  a  second  race  ef 
In  the  contemporary  descriptions  it  is  the  boat,  the  leprooa  shepherds,  and  hi*  fate  was  moulded  up  wok 
chariots,  the  horsemen  df  Pharaoh  which  are  awal-  aUradition  of  a  great  catrastrophe  connected  with  re- 
lowed  up ;  and  there  is  no  expression  that  intimates,  ligion.  This  would  throw  the  Exodus  a  century  User 
with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the  death  of  the  mon-  |  (the  Jewiah  date  comes  aa  low  as  13 IS),  and  wools 
arch ;  the  earliest  apparently  express  authority  for  |  be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  chronology,  bot  it  would 
the  death  of  the  king  is  a  poetic  passage  in  the  one  settle  the  question  about  Sesoatris ;  and  the  Jews  ef 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm  (v.  15),  which  ia  gen-  all  ages  were  more  likely  to  exaggerate  than  depress 
•rally  considered  to  have  been  written  after  the  cap-  the  antiquity  of  their  nation.— If,  however,  accordirg  » 
tivity,  and  even  thts  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  different  the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exodus  before  the  ee- 
conatruction.  There  ie  a  second  difficulty  still  more  j  cession  of  Sesoatris,  in  what  manner  do  we  account  fa 
formidable.— The  »eenc  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  ia  on-  !  the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  universal 


conqueror  1  M.  Coqucrel  and  M.  Greppo  answer  at 
once,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  the  trron> 
phant  arrrtiea  of  the  Egyptian  marched  through  Pales- 
tine during  the  forty  years  which  the  Israelites  ps*sed 
in  the  secret  and  inaccessible  desert.  Yet  a  prelimi- 
nary question  may  be  started — according  tc  the  j 


doubtedly  laid  in  I*ower  Egypt,  and  seems  to  fit  the 
residence  of  the  kings  in  some  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes  waa  the 
usual  dwelling  place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sover- 
eigns. Tradition  agrees  with  the  general  impression 
of  the  narrative ;  it  hovers  between  Tama  and  Mem- 

phis,  with  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  former.  The  j  accounts.  Did  the  Egyptian  paaa 
Tannic  branch  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  that  on  which  By  the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out  from 
Moses  was  exposed;  snd  the  "wonders  in  the  field  ,  what  seem  the  best  authorities,  he  certainly  u>d  not. 
of  Zosn"  indicate  the  same  scenes  on  much  higher  au-  I  excepting  possibly  on  his  return,  and  of  his  return  no- 
thority.  The  EXX.  and  the  Cbaldeo  paraphrast  ren-  |  thing  ia  aatd.  excepting  that  he  armed,  whether  by  land 
dor  Zoao  by  Tauis.  We  are  aware  that  Champollion  or  sea  ia  not  stated,  at  Pelusium.  We  will  not  ergs 
will  not  *'  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne"  of  his  magnifi-  the  words  of  Justin,  that  thia  great  conqueror  bad  a 
cent  Pharaohs,  and  other  opponents  may  object  the  strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  and  de» 
"  all  Egypt"  of  the  Scriptures.  Aa  to  the  latter  oh-  |  spiaea  those  which  lay  near  hia  own  borders ;  but  k  is 
ieetton,  it  may  certainly  be  oueslioned  whether  "  all  possible  that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  Pales- 
Egypt"  included  the  Thebaid ;  but  if  Champollion  tine,  or  its  ready  submission,  might  preserve  it  from 
o  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  collateral  dy- 


actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the  line 
It  ia  true  that  Herodotus  sends  fortn  lbs 


(were  we 

nasty  and  a  second  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the  of  march, 
northern  part  of  the  region)  should  urge 
ability  that  conquering  sovereigns  like  Horus, 
douee,  or  especially  Rameaea  Meiamoun, 

dure  the  independence  of  a  part,  aa  it  were,  of  the  [  quest  of  Phoenicia  ia  confirmed  by  a  very  singular 
great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we  can  only  rejoin  the  fro-  monument,  a  btlingoar  inscription  in  hieroglyphic* 
quency  with  which  the  great  sovereignties  of  the  East  ,  arrow-headed  charactera  the  former  of  which  show 


the  tmprob-  Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  conquest  of 
rlorus.  Man-  Cyprue  and  Pbmuicia ;  but  the  subjugation  of  the  isl- 
ii,  would  en-  and  clearly  denotes  a  maritime  expedition.    The  coo- 
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legend  of  Rhatrses  the  Great.  This  has  been  found 
it  Nahar-elkelh,  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Berytos. 
In  fact,  while  Phoenicia,  already  perhaps  mercantile, 
might  attract  an  Egyptian  conqueror,  Palestine,  only 
rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which  Egypt  produced  in 
the  utmost  abundance,  was  a  conquest  which  might 
Batter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  Nile.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly 
asserts,  that  he  had  seen  one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of 
victory  raised  among  those  nations  which  submitted 
without  resistance  in  Syria  Palestine.  Larcher  has 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  Palestine  were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has 
urged  the  improbability  that  the  magnificent  sovereigns 
of  Jodca,  David  and  Solomon,  would  suffer  such  a 
monument  of  national  disgrace  to  stand  ;  he  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of 
these  pillars  might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of 
the  worship  of  Ba-rt-Pcor.  Was  Herodotus  likely  to 
read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  without  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt 7  Be  this  as  it 
may,  after  all.  if  we  can  calmly  consider  the  nature  of 
the  Jewish  history  in  the  Bible,  alt  difficulty,  even  if 
we  suppose  the  peaceful  submission  to  the  great  con- 
queror, ceases  at  once.  The  Book  of  Judges,  in  about 
fourteen  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth,  con- 
tains the  history  of  between  three  and  four  centuries. 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calam- 
ities of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  "by 
men  raised  by  the  Lord."  But  the  rapid  march  of 
Sesoslris  through  the  unresisting  territory,  as  it  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  no- 
thing to  the  ignominy  or  burden  of  slavery.  (Quar- 
ter! i/  Review,  vol.  43,  p  141,  teqq  ) 

Skstos,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  south.  From  the  situation  of  Sestos  it 
was  always  regarded  as  a  most  important  city,  as  it 
commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  narrow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  (Theopomp  ,  ap  Slrab,  591.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  by 
some  iEolians.  (Seymnus,  ch.  708.)  The  story  of 
Hero  snd  Leander,  and  still  more  the  passage  of  the 
▼ast  armament  of  Xerxes,  have  rendered  Sestos  cele- 
brated in  ancient  history.  Sestos  is  said  by  Herodo- 
tus to  have  been  atrongty  fortified  ;  and,  when  besieged 
by  the  Greek  naval  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mycalc, 
it  made  an  obstinate  defence;  the  inhabitants  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  thongs  which  fast- 
ened their  beds.  The  bsrbarians  at  length  abandoned 
tbe  place,  which  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  (Herod., 
9, 115 — Tkueyd.,  1, 89.)  The  Athenians,  when  at  the 
height  of  their  power,  justly  attached  the  greatest  value 
to  the  possession  of  Sestos.  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
mand the  sctivc  trade  of  the  Euxine  ;  hence  they  were 
wont  to  call  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraeus.  (Aristot., 
Rhet ,  3.  10,  7.)  After  the  battle  of  vEgospotamoa. 
Sestos  recovered  its  independence  with  i  the  rest  of 
the  Chersonese  ;  but  the  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
having  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
Chares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force 
to  attempt  its  conquest.  The  Seslians  were  sum- 
moned to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  their  refusal, 
were  speedily  besieged  ;  after  a  abort  resistance  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault,  when  Chares  barbarously 
caused  all  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
to  be  butchered.  This  severe  blow  probably  caused 
the  ruin  of  the  town,  as  from  this  period  little  mention 
of  it  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  however,  apeaks  of 
Sestos  as  being  a  considerable  place  in  his  time;  he 
observes,  that  the  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore 
Sestos  greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  res* 
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sailing  from  Abydos.  (Strab.,  691.— Potyb.,  16,  29.) 
Mannert  says  the  site  of  Sestos  is  now  called  Inlaw* 
(Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  193  —  Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
l,n.328). 

Ssthon,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  himself  king 
of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  Anysis.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered  from  this  powerful  en- 
emy by  an  immense  number  of  rats,  which  in  one 
night  gnawed  their  bowstrings  and  thongs,  so  tbst  oa 
the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be  useless. 
From  this  wonderful  circumstance  Sethon  had  s  staloa 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  in  his  hand,  with  the 
inscription  of  Whoever  fixe*  hit  eye*  on  me,  let  kirn  bt 
pious  — "The  Babylonian  Talmud,"  observes  Pri- 
deaux,  "states  that  the  destruction  made  upon  the 
army  of  the  Aasyrians  was  executed  by  lightning,  and 
some  of  the  Targuma  are  quoted  for  saying  tbe  same 
thing;  but  it  secma  most  likely  that  it  was  effected 
by  bringing  on  them  the  hot  wind  which  is  frequent  in 
those  parts,  and  often,  when  it  lights  amung  a  multi- 
tude, destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in  s  moment,  as 
frequently  happens  to  caravans ;  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  send  a  blast  against  Senacbe- 
rtb,  denote  also  the  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives 
some  kind  of  a  disgnised  account  of  this  deHveraneV 
from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabulous  application  of  it  t» 
the  city  of  Pelusium  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  So* 
thon  the  Egyptian  instead  of  Hezekiah."  The  learned 
dean  then  remarks  updn  the  strong  confirmation  given 
to  the  account  in  Scripture  by  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  mentioning  the  very  name  of  Sen- 
acherib.  (Prideaux't  Connexion*,  vol.  1,  p.  23,  segq., 
ed.  1831  ) 

Srru,  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antium  and 
north  of  Circii.  It  is  now  Sezza.  Its  situation  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  hill  is  marked  by  a  verse  of  Lucili- 
us.  preserved  by  Anlus  Gellius  (16,  9).  The  wine  of 
this  town  was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Augustus, 
according  to  Pliny  (14,  6>.  gave  it  the  preference,  as 
being  of  all  kinds  the  least  calculated  to  injure  the 
stomach.  We  may  infer  from  Statios  (Sir* ,  2,  6), 
that  it  was  sometimes  poured  on  the  ashes  of  the  weal* 
thy  dead.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  2,  p.  107.) 

Ssvicitca,  I.  Lucius  Sgrrimus,  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Leptis  in  Africa,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  early  life,  he  received  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  was  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator  by  the  favour  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  Hia  youth,  it  is  said,  did  net  escape 
untainted  by  the  impurities  that  disgraced  the  capital; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  was  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  the  tribunal  of  Didios  Julranus,  whom  he  afterward 
deposed  and  put  to  death.  Having  held  the  usual  of- 
fices which  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consolsr  power, 
Severns  was  intrusted  with  several  military  appoint- 
ments of  great  honour  and  importance.  He  served  in 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally  obtaineo 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commands  in  tbe  empire, 
that,  namely,  of  the  legions  employed  in  Pannonia,  to 
defend' the  banks  of  the  Danube  against  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarian  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  it  When  the 
news  was  conveyed  to  him  that  Didius  Julianas  had 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
assassination  of  Pcrtinax.  he  resolved  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity which  was  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  the 
ambition  which  had  long  been  lurking  in  his  bosom. 
The  memory  of  Pertinax  was  dear  to  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory ;  and 
Severus  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  the  murdered  prince.  The  ar- 
dour of  the  troops  which  he  addressed  on  this  occaaion, 
led  them  to  salute  their  chief  on  the  field  bv  tbe  names  of 
emperor  and  Augustus,  and  a  rapid  march  soon  broughl 
him  to  Rome.   Julianus  was  i 
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Prsjtorian  guards,  who  had  murdered  Perlinaxand  sold 
the  empire  to  Didius,  were  disbanded  by  the  new  mon- 
arch, and  a  triumphal  pageant  witnessed  the  entrance  of 
Severua  into  the  Roman  capital.  Next  followed  the 
overthrows  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  competitors 
with  Severus  for  the  empire  (etd.  Niger  and  Albums) ; 
tod  ibesc  events  were  succeeded  by  the  death  of  many 
nobles  of  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  also  of  twenty-nine  sena- 
tors of  Rome,  who  were  accused  of  having  been  the 
aU  tiers  of  Albinua.  Meanwhile  the  Parthians,  under 
Vologescs,  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Seve- 
rus, had  overrun  Mesopola mi*, and  besieged  Ijetus,  one 
•f  his  lieulenenta,  in  Nisibis.  The  emperor  resolved 
to  inarch  against  them,  and  it  was  hia  intention  to  es- 
tablish the  power  of  Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  on 
a  much  firmer  foundation  than  it  bad  enjoyed  since  the 
days  of  Traian.  The  Parthians  retired  at  his  spprosch  . 
be  ascended  the  Euphratea  with  hia  barks,  while  the 
army  marched  along  its  banks ;  and  having  occupied 
Seleucia  and  Babylon,  and  sacked  Ctesiphon,  be  car- 
ried off  100,000  inhabitants  alive,  with  the  women  and 
treasures  nf  the  court.  Leading  hia  army,  after  this, 
against  tho  Atreni,  through  the  deaert  of  Arabia,  hia 
foragers  were  incessantly  cut  off  by  the  light  cavalry 
•f  the  Arabs  ;  and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  days, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm,  he  was 
compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  into  Palestine. 
Hence  he  made  the  tour  through  Egypt,  visited  Mem- 
phis, and  explored  the  Nile.  His  return  to  Rome  ws« 
celebrated  by  a  combat  of  400  wild  beasts  m  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  by  the  nuptials  of  his  son  Bassianus 
Caracalla  with  the  daughter  of  Plautianus.  (Kid. 
Plautianns  )  After  a  short  residence  in  his  capital, 
a  period  marked  by  increased  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  degree  of  tyranny  rendered  the 
more  odious  from  its  being  the  result  of  a  naturally 
suspicious  temper,  Severus  took  refuge  from  the  dis- 
sensions between  bis  two  sons,  Geta  and  Caracalla, 
and  from  the  intrigues  of  state,  in  the  stirring  scenes 
of  s  foreign  war.  He  passed  over  into  Britain,  accom- 
panied by  hia  sons,  with  the  view  of  securing  the  north- 
ern boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  against  the  in- 
cursions of  the  Caledonians,  and  of  the  other  barba- 
rous tribes  who  dwelt  between  the  wastes  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Grampian  Mountains.  He  had  hoped, 
also,  that  the  love  of  military  glory  might  exalt  the 
ambition  of  his  sons,  and  chase  from  their  breasts  those 
malignant  passions,  which  at  once  disturbed  his  do- 
mestic repose,  and  ever  and  anon  threatened  to  tear 
the  commonwealth  in  pieces.  His  success  against  the 
foreign  enemy  wss  much  more  complete  than  his 
scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  concord.  The  difficul- 
ties which  be  had  to  overcome,  however,  were  very 
great,  and  must  have  conquered  the  resolution  of  a 
mind  leaa  firm  than  that  of  Severus.  He  was  obliged 
to  cut  down  forests,  level  mountains,  construct  bridges 
over  rivers,  and  form  roads  through  fens  and  marshes. 
His  triumph,  such  as  it  waa,  was  soon  disturbed  by 
the  restless  spirit  of  the  Caledonians,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  his  ungrateful  son  Caracalla.  This  young 
prince,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite  tho  soldiers 
to  mutiny,  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  own  sword  against 
the  person  of  his  father.  Irritated  by  such  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  his  friends  as  well  ss  of  his  enemies, 
Severus  allowed  himself  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feelings  of  anger  and  disappointment.  He  invited  his 
son  to  complete  bis  act  of  meditated  parricide;  while 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons,  who  had  abused  his 
clemency,  be  expressed,  in  the  words  of  Homer  (17., 
6,  67,  reee),  his  fixed  resolution  to  exterminste  them 
from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  death  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  sufferings  and  to  all  his  plsns  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  ss  fsr  as  York  (Eboracum),  he  waa 
attacked  with  a  disease  which  he  himself  foresaw 


,  whom  he  once  more  exhorted  to  union  and  mu- 
tual affection.    He  expired  at  York.  A-D.  XI.,  in 
the  sixty-sixth  year  of  bis  age,  having  reigned  nearly 
eighteen  years. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  from  trie  pa- 
ges of  ancient  writers  a  fair  or  consistent  representa- 
tion of  the  character'of  Severus.    One  of  the 
of  the  Augustan  history  applies  to  him  an 
which  win  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  conduct 
of  the  firat  Roman  emperor  (Augustus)  had  upon  ir»e 
fortunes  of  his  country,  namely,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  state  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or 
had  never  died.    (Spartian.,  c.  18.)    This  remark 
has  in  it,  perhaps,  more  point  than  truth  ;  for,  though 
Severus  wss  no  ordinary  man,  he  nevertheless  rather 
followed  than  directed  the  general  current  of  event*. 
He  considered  the  Roman  world  aa  hia  property,  and 
had  no  sooner  secured  the  possession,  than  he  bestow- 
ed the  utmost  care  on  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  ao  valuable  an  acquisition.    Judicious  law, 
executed  with  firmness,  soon  corrected  most  of  the 
abuses  which,  since  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  had 
infected  every  department  of  the  state.    Yet  in  b:s 
maxims  of  government  he  often  displayed,  not  the  le- 
gislator, but  the  mere  soldier.    Harsh,  unpttying,  and 
suspicious,  although  generous  to  those  fur  whom  tue 
hsd  conceived  an  attachment,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate 
for  Rome  that  the  operation*  of  distant  warfare  re- 
gaged  his  principal  thoughts,  and  employed  the  great- 
er part  of  bis  reign. — His  taste  for  public  bnildmg* 
and  magnificent  spectacles  recommended  bun  very 
greatly  to  the  Romsn  people     He  also  showed  ban- 
self  a  patron  of  literature.    The  habita  of  a  life  spent 
chiefly  in  the  camp  were,  no  doubt,  quite  incompatible 
with  any  distinguished  progress  in  science  or  m  let- 
ters ;  but  his  teste,  notwithstanding,  induced  him  ta 
spend  bis  hours  of  leisure  in  the  study  of  philosophy. 
He  wss  mucb  devoted,  however,  to  that  perversion 
of  natural  knowledge  which  waa  known  by  the  an- 
cient* under  the  name  of  magic.    Astrology  also  casts 
in  for  its  share  of  his  attention ;  and  he  ia  said  to  have 
been  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  second  wife  by 
the  discovery  thst  a  young  Syrian  lsdy,  whose  name 
wss  Julia,  had  been  born  with  a  royal  nativity — Se- 
verus wrote  Memoirs  oi  bis  own  Life,  in  Latin  ;  a  work 
of  which  Aurelius  Victor  praises  the  style  not  less 
than  the  fidelity.    But  Dio  Cassius,  who  had  b*u« 
means  for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  insinuate*  that 
Severus  did  not,  on  all  occasions,  pay  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  his  attempts  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  chsrge  of  cruelty,  he  laid  greater 
stress  on  hidden  motives  and  refined  views  of  policy, 
than  on  the  palpable  fscts  which  met  the  eye  of  the 
public.    (Sparttan.,  Vit.  Did.  Jul.  —  /«?.,  V'u  Pes- 
coin.  Ntg.  —  Jd.,  Vit.  AU>i*.  —  It,  V»t.  Ser  —  /ha 
Cats* ,  lib.  74.  ttq  —Htrodutn,  a,  9.  S,  Ac  >— II  Al- 


exa ruler  or  Marcua  Aurelius  Alexsnder  Severus.  s  na- 
tive of  Syria,  and  couain  to  the  Emperor  Hebug»r<*- 
lus.  Mrsa.  grandmother  of  the  latter,  perceiving  h.»s 
fully  and  grossly  vicioua  disposition,  thought  of 
rilisting  the  Romans  by  prevailing  upon  her  d 
grandson  to  associate  Alexander  Severus  with  rv Ba- 
sel f  in  the  empire.  But  Heliogabalue  becoming  ti- 
ler ward  jealous  of  him,  and  wishing  to  put  him  out 
of  the  wsy.  spread  a  fslse  report  of  Alexander's  death, 
whereupon  the  pratoriana  broke  out  into  open  mutiny, 
Helio^abalus  was  slain,  and  Alexander  Severus  suc- 
ceeded to  the  empire.  The  new  emperor  was  of  a 
character  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  hia  prede- 
cessor. Among  the  first  acts  of  his  sovereignty,  be 
banished  all  the  guilty  and  abandoned  creatures  of 
Heliogabalua,  restored  the  authority  of  the  senate,  sod 
chose  his  counsellors  and  ministers  of  state  of  the  best 
members  of  that  body,  and  revoked,  also,  all  tbe  per- 
secuting edicts  that  had  been  issued  by  his  preoeces- 
would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate  his  career;  and,  I  sor  against  tba  Christiana.    This  just  and  merciful 


*«uiu,»D»ui9iiHi  (ktiuu,  verminaio  nu  career  ,  and.    sor  against  me  '^nnstians.     1  nis  just  ana  tnrrc.iui 
in  the  expectation  of  this  event,  be  called  for  both  bis  |  procedure  is  thought  to  have  been  adopted  by  tfc*  ad 
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tte«  of  hit  mother  Miririm,  who  maintained  an  inter- 
course with  some  of  Um  most  distinguished  Uhris- 
Imoi,  emong  others,  the  celebrated  Ongen,  and  who 
was,  perhaps,  herself  »  convert.  But,  however  de- 
eirous  of  peace,  that  be  might  prosecute  hia  scbemea 
of  reform,  Alexander  was  soon  called  U>  encOHOter 
the  perils  and  toils  of  war.  A  revolution  m  the  East, 
winch  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  deeply  important  to  all  Asia. 
Ardeahir  Babegankor  Artaxerxea,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  the  imperial  race  of  ancient  Persia, 
raised  a  rebellion  against  the  Parthian  monarch*,  the 
Antacids).  The  Parthian  dynasty  was  overturned, 
and  tbe  ancient  Persian  restored  ;  and  with  its  resto- 
ration was  renewed  its  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Asia,  which  it  bad  formerly  possessed.  This  claim 
gave  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Romans,  and  Alexander 
Severn s  led  his  troops  into  the  East,  to  maintain  the 
imperial  sway  over  the  disputed  territories.  In  tho 
army  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a  warrior,  and 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  but  was  pre* 
vented  from  following  up  his  success  in  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  breaking  out  among  bis  troops  The 
Persians,  however,  were  willing  to  renounce  hostili- 
ties lor  a  lime,  end  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph.  Scarcely  had  Alexsnder  tasted  repose  front 
hss&Persian  war,  wben  he  received  intelligence  that 
tho  Germans  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  were  inva- 
ding Gaul.  He  at  once  set  out  to  oppose  thia  new 
enemy,  hut  he  encountered  another  still  more  formi- 
dable. Tbe  armies  in  Gaul  bad  aunk  into  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  ngid  discipline  necessary  for  even  their 
own  preservation.  Alexander  begen  to  restore  the 
ancient  military  regulations,  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
to  reorganise  such  an  army  as  might  be  able  to  keep 
tbe  barbarians  in  check.  The  demoralised  soldiery 
could  not  endure  the  change.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and  the  youthful  emperor  waa 
murdered  in  his  tent,  in  his  29th  year,  after  a  abort 
but  glorious  reign  of  thirteen  years. — It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  much  of  what  rendered  tbe  reign  of  Alexan- 
der Severus  truly  glorious  was  owing  to  tbe  counsels 
of  bis  mother  Mainmaea.  Ulpian,  too,  tbe  friend  of 
Fopinian,  tbe  most  rigidly  upnght  man  of  hie  tiaic,  a 
ore  skilled  in  jurisprudence  than  any  of  his  Con- 
ines, waa  the  friend  of  Alexander,  and  tbe  only 
with  whom  he  waa  accustomed  to  converse  in 
strict  confidence.  This  alone  may  be  regarded  aa  the 
young  emperor's  highest  praise.  Tbe  character  of 
Alexander  presented  so  msny  points  worthy  of  praise, 
that  tbe  writer  of  his  life  in  tbe  Augustan  History 
exhausts  all  his  powers  of  description  in  the  attempt 
to  do  it  justice.  {Lamprid.,  Vtt. 
Case.,  lib.  80  —  Herodtan,  5,  3,  7. 
pitiuie,  an  ecclesiastical  historian 
The  best  of  bis  works  is  bis  Historut  Sacra,  from  tbe 
creation  of  tbe  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  the 
otyle  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  tbe  age  in  which 
be  lived.  The  best  edition  is  in  2  vols.  4to,  PsMaii, 
1741.— IV.  A  celebrated  architect,  employed,  with 
another  architect  named  Celer,  in  erecting  Nero's 
-  GoWen  House."  (Tacit.,  Anna/.,  15,  42.  —  Vtd. 
Nero.) 

Scvo,  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumes  various  namea  in  different  parts 
of  ite  course;  as,  the  Langfuld  Mountains,  the  Do- 
frafuld  Mountains,  dec.  Some  suppose  tho  ridge  of 
Sevo  to  have  been  the  Rbipbsran  Mountains  of  anli- 
(P/in,  4,  15.) 
SixtI*  Aqo  a,  now  Aix,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbon- 
onais,  and  tbe  metropolis  of  Narbonenais  Secunda.  It 
owed  its  foundation  to  Sextius  Cslvinus,  who,  in  the 
Arst  expedition  of  tbe  Romans  into  Gaol,  reduced  the 
Salluvu  or  Salyes,  in  whose  territory  it  was  situate. 
It  was  founded  on  account  of  tho  warm  mineral  springs 

These  springs,  however,  had 
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already  loot  their  warmth,  and  much  of  their  efficacy, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Lev.,  Epit ,  61. — Strmba, 
180.)  Mariua  defested  the  Teutones  near  thia  place. 
(Ptut.,  Vit.  Mar.— Flams,  3,  3.) 

Sibylla,  certain  female*  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Heaven,  who  flourished  in  different  parte  of  the 
world.  According  to  the  received  opinion,  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Vsrro,  they  were  ten  in  number: 
the  first  was  the  Persian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicanor, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexsnder  the  Grest,  made 
mention ;  the  second  waa  the  Libyan,  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  bis  lost  plsys,  the 
Lsmis  ;  the  lAird  was  the  Delphian,  mentioned  by 
in  hia  loel  work  on  Divination  ;  the  fourth 
tho  Cumaan,  in  Italy,  spoken  of  by  Namus,  and 
other  Latin  writers,  especially  Virgil ;  the  fifth  waa 
the  Erythruan,  whom  Apollodorus  of  Erythra  claimed 
aa  a  native  of  that  city,  though  some  made  her  to 
have  been  born  in  Babylonia.  She  ia  said  to  have 
predicted  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  were  sailing  for 
Troy,  that  this  city  waa  destined  to  perish,  and  that 
Homer  would  compose  falsities  in  relation  to  it ;  the 
sixth  was  the  Samiau,  of  whom  Eratosthenes  said  bo 
found  mention  in  the  ancient  annals  of  the  Samiana ; 
the  seventh  waa  of  Cyme,  in  iEolis,  and  waa  called 
Ainaltha-a,  Deinophile,  or  Hcrophite ;  tbe  eighth  waa 
the  HelUspuniine,  born  at  Marpeeeus,  in  the  Trojan 
territory.  According  to  Heraclides  Ponticus,  she  flour- 
ished in  the  tune  of  Cyrus  and  Solon  ;  the  ninth  was 
tbe  Phrygian,  who  gave  oracles  at  Anryra ;  tbe  tenth 
was  tbe  Ttburtine,  at  Tibur,  in  Italy,  and  wss  named 
Albunea.  (Varro,ap.  Lactam.,  1,6. — August.,  Civ. 
D.t  18,  23.)  The  most  celebrated  one  of  tbe  whole 
number  was  the  Cumaean,  tbe  poetic  fable  relative  to 
whom  is  as  follows:  Apollo,  having  become  enam- 
oured of  her,  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should 
aak.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  aa  many  years  aa 
she  had  grains  of  sand  in  her  band,  but  unfortunately 
forgot  to,  ask.  for  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  bloom  of 
winch  she  waa  then  in  possession.  The  god  granted 
her  request,  but  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  his 
suit;  and  the  gift  of  longevity,  therefore,  unaccom- 
panied by  freshness  and  beauty,  proved  a  burden  rather 
than  a  benefit.  She  had  already  lived  about  700  years 
when  iEneaa  came  to  Italy,  and,  as  some  have  ima> 
gined.  she  had  aix  centuriea  more  to  live  before  her 
yeera  were  as  numerous  aa  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  bad  held  in  ber  hand.  At  the  expiration  of  thia 
period  she  waa  to  wither  quite  away,  and  become  con* 
verted  into  a  mere  voice.  (Ovid,  Met,  14,  104 — 
Serv.  ad  Virg ,  JEn.,  6,  321.)  Thia  waa  the  Sibyl 
that  accompanied  -tineas  to  the  lower  world.  It  was 
usual  with  ber  to  write  her  predictions  on  leaves,  and 
place  them  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave ;  and  it  re- 
quired groat  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed her  to  take  up  these  leaves  before  the  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  them  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  and  rendered  their  meaning  unin- 
telligible.—According  to  a  well-known  Roman  legend, 
one  of  tbe  Sibyla  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarquin  the 
Second  with  nine  volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell 
for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  declined  the  offer, 
and  she  immedistely  disappeared,  and  burned  three  of 
tbe  volumes.  Returning  soon  after,  aha  asked  tho 
same  price  for  the  remaining  aix  books ;  and,  when 
Tarquin  sgain  refused  to  buy  them,  she  burned  three 
more,  end  still  persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum 
of  money  for  the  three  tbst  were  left.  This  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  astonished  the  monarch,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  the  augurs,  he  bought  tbe  books ;  upon 
which  tbe  Sibyl  immediately  disappeared,  and  was 
never  seen  after.  These  books  were  preserved  with 
groat  care,  and  called  the  Sibylline  verses.  A  college 
of  priests  was  appointed  to  have  charge  of  them,  and 
they  ware  consulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity  when 
the  stste  seemed  to  be  in  danger.    When  the  Capitol 
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i  boned  in  the  trouble*  of  Sylla,  the  Sibylline  ver- 
ses, which  were  dr  posited  there,  perished  in  the  con 
Migration  ;  and,  to  repair  the  Iom  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  were  im- 
mediately aent  to  different  parta  of  Qreeco  to  collect 
whatever  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Sibyl*. — Thus  far  the  common  account.  It  ia  gen- 
erally conceded,  however,  that  what  the  ancient*  tell 
vs  respecting  these  prophetesses  ia  all  very  obscure, 
fabulous,  and  full  of  contradictions.  It  appears  that 
the  name  StbylU  is  properly  an  superlative  term,  and 
denotes  "an  inspired  person;"  and  the  etymology  of 
the  word  ia  commonly  sought  in  the  yEolic  or  Doric 
2<«V.  for  drof,  "«  god,"  and  PovAq,  "cdvice"  or 
»cm**el.n— As  regards  the  final  fate  of  the  Sibylline 
verses,  some  uncertainty  prevails.  It  would  seem,  how* 
ever,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Emper- 
or Hoooriua  issued  an  order,  A  D.  399,  for  destroying 
them ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Stilicho  burned  all  these 
prophetic  writings,  and  demolished  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless, 
there  arc  still  urcscrved.  incipiit  books  of  (jt 


reserved,  in  eight  books 
•  collection  of  oracles  pretended  to  be  Sibylline. 
Care,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  ia  a 


;k  verse, 
Dr. 
for- 
gery, supposes  that  a  large  part  of  it  was  composed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D.  130  ;  that  other  parts 
were  added  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninee,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodua.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  says  that  this  collection  must  have  been  made 
between  A.D.  138  and  167.  Some  of  the  Christian 
fathers,  not  regading  the  imposition,  have  often  cited 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  hence  Celaua  takes  occasion  to  call  the 
Christians  Sibyllists.  Dr.  Lardner  states  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Sybilline  oraclea  quoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fathers  are  the  forgeries  of 
epme  Christian.  Bishop  Horsley  baa  ably  sop  ported 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books  con- 
tained records  of  prophecies  vouchsafed  to  nations  ex- 
traneous to  the  patriarchal  families  and  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  before  tho  general  defection  to  idola- 
try. Although  the  books  were  at  last  interpolated, 
yet,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
learned  bishop,  this  was  too  late  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  confident  appeal  made  to  them  by  Justin. — The 
first  aneient  writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Sibyl- 
line verses  appears  to  have  been  Herachtus.  (Oru- 
*er,  tut  Cir.  N.  D  ,  3.  3,  p.  381.)  The  leading  pas- 
sage, howerer,  in  relation  to  them,  is  that  of  Dionyaioa 
of  Halicarnaesos  (4, 63).  The  most  aneient  Sibylline 
prophecy  that  has  been  preserved  for  us  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Paosanias  (10.  9).  and  which  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos,  because  it 
spt  iiks  of  a  fleet  destroyed  through  the  fault  of  its 
commanders.  Another  Sibylline  prediction  ia  found 
in  Plutarch  (Pi/.  Dcnottk  —  Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  4, 
p.  733),  and  which  relates  to  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thermodon.  The  Athenians  applied  this 
oracle  to  the  battle  of  Chanonea.  Plutarch  states  that 
there  was  no  river  of  thia  name,  in  his  time,  near 
Chrronea,  and  be  conjectures  that  a  email  brook,  fall- 
ing into  the  Cephissus,  is  here  meant,  and  which  hia 
fellow  townsmen  called  Aiuuv  (Hamon),  at  "the 
bloody"  brook.  Pausaniea  (9,  19)  speaks  of  a  small 
stream  in  Bceotia  called  Thermodon;  bat  be  places  it 
some  distance  from  Cha*ronea.— The  history  of  Rome 
has  preserved  for  us  two  Sibylline  predictions,  not,  in- 
deed, in  their  literal  form,  hot  vet  of  a  very  definite 
nature.  One  of  these  forbade  the  Roman*  to  extend 
their  sway  beyond  Mount  Taenia.  Were  it  well  ascer- 
tained that  thia  prohibition,  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (38,  18),  actually  formed  part  of 
the  Sibylline  hooka,  it  would  suffice  to  show  that  these 
books  were  not  composed  for  the  Romans ;  a  prophecy 
which  fixes  Mount  Tsnrus  as  the  eastern  limit  of  an 
9,  could  only  have  been  made  for  the 
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of  I.ydia.  It  ia  almost 
mark,  that,  with  regsrd  to 
Hon  was  contradicted  by  subsequent  events — The 
second  prophecy  preserved  for  us  in  Roman  history  is 
the  one  that  was  applied  to  the  case  of  Ptolemy  A  al- 
leles. This  prince  having  solicited  aid  from  the  seat- 
ate  against  bis  rebellious  subjects,  the  Sibylline  books 
were  consulted,  and  the  following  answer  was  found 
in  them :  **  If  a  king  of  Egypt  come  to  ask  aid  of 
you,  refuse  bun  not  year  alliance,  but  give  bun  do 
troops."  The  turbulence  and  faction  of  the  day  ren- 
der it  extremely  probable  that  this  prediction  was  a 
mere  forgery.  What  we  have  remaining  under  the 
title  of  Sibylline  Oracles  were  evidently  fabricated 
by  the  pious  fraud  of  the  early  Christians,  ever  anx 
ious  to  discover  traces  of  their  faith  m  pagan  mvihol- 
ogy.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  himself  i*  not  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  having  participated  in  the  fabtbea- 
tion,  or  else  of  having  studied  credit  too  revddy  to  a 
corrupted  text.  According  to  St.  Justin,  this  poM.rl 
had  cited,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  tho  Sib- 
ylline predictions,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  by 
their  means  the  truths  which  he  was  announcing  ta 
the  pagsna  (Queen  ad  Ortked.  Kttj>  ad  $u.«K , 
Ixxrv.)  A  contemporary  of  St.  Clement's,  the  histo- 
rian Josephus,  refers  to  passages  in  these  saroe  an- 
cles, where  allusion  is  made  to  the  tower  of  Bab*l 
(AiUiq.  Jud.,  1,  6).  a  circumstance,  by-lhe-wny,  which 
proves  the  early  falsificatioe  of  these  predkuocs. 
Celsus,  in  express  terms,  accused  the  Christian*  of 
forging  the  Sibylline  collection.  {Orig.  aeV  Cda* 
lib.  7.)  The  fathers  of 'the  Church  in  the  second,  and, 
still  more  frequently,  those  in  the  third  century,  ressi 
to  passages  evidently  interpolated,  as  if  thev  were 
genuine.  [Thorlacti  hbri  Sihylhstarum,  etc..  Ha) mm, 
1616,  8vo) — The  Sibylline  collection,  aa  it  exists  at 
the  present  day,  is  composed  of  eight  books.  In  lbs 
first  book,  the  subjects  are,  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and 
the  Deluge.  It  is  apparent  not  only  that  thia  boo*;  is 
taken  from  Genesis,  but  also  thst  its  author  made  d*« 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Septuagmt.  Toe 
subject  of  the  second  book  ia  the  Last  Judgment.  Ia 
the  third  Antichrist  ia  announced.'  -The  fourth  pre- 
dicts the  fall  of  divers  monarchies.  The  fifth  a  oc- 
cupied with  the  Romans  down  to  Locros  Versa,  la 
the  sixth  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  Joim  a 
made  the  subject.  The  seventh  is  devoted  to  to* 
Deluge,  and  the  fall  of  various  States  and  Monarchies. 
The  eighth  relates  to  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  De- 
struction of  Rome. — A  manuscript  discovered  by 
Maio  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  cantatas  a 
fourteenth  book,  in  334  verses  ;  the  books,  bow  rax, 
between  it  and  the  eighth  are  lost.  This  lastine*- 
tioned  book,  the  fourteenth,  speaks  of  a  destruction  of 
Rome  so  complete  that  the  traveller  will  find  no  tra- 
ces of  tbe  city  remaining,  and  its  very  name  will  dis- 
appear. The  prophetess  then  goes  on  to  enumerate  a 
long  series  of  princes  under  whom  Home  shall  be  re- 
built—Tbe  moat  complete  edition  of  the  Sibylline  or- 
acles is  that  of  GalbBiu,  which  appeared  at  Amate* 
dam  fn  1688-9,  3  vola.  4to,  to  which  must  be  added 
tbe  14th  hook,  published  by  Maio,  at  Milan,  1817,  Svo. 
— In  relation  to  tbe  Sibylline  oracles  generally,  coo 
suit  the  remarks  of  Niebubr  (Rom.  iftsL,  vol.  1,  p. 
441,  J£9f .,  Cambridge  transl  ). 

SicakiBBt  or  Sy<> AHBat,  a  powerful  German  tubes, 
whose  original  sests  were  around  the  Rhine,  the  Stag, 
and  tbe  Lippe.  They  were  dangerous  foes  to  the 
Romans,  who  finally  conquered  them  under  th<:  lead- 
ing of  DrUsos.  Tibenus  transferred  a  large  part  ©* 
thia  people  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  they  reappear  under  tbe  name  of 
(Ftor.,  48,  12.—  C**.,  B,  G.,  4,  16— Die 
54,  38.— Toe.,  Ann.,  3,  86. — Id.  Mi.,  4.  13.) 

Sk  a.ni,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily.  ( Vtst 
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*  HicamU,  an  ancient  nam*  of  Sicily.  (Fid.  Sieitb.) 

Sicca  Vknuba,  a  city  of  Numidia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bcgradu,  and  it  acme  distance  from  the 
coast.  We  are  firat  made  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  thte  place  in  the  biatory  of  the  Jugurthiue 
«*ar.  (S*U.,  BcU.  Jug.,  3,  66  )  Pliny  styles  11  a 
colony  (5, 3) ;  and,  though  no  other  writer  gives  it  tbia 
title,  yet,  from  the  way  m  which  it  ie  repreaented  on 
the  Peutmger  table,  aa  well  aa  from  Ptolemy 'a  having 
•elected  it  for  one  of  hia  placea  of  aatrooomical  cal- 
culation, we  aee  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant city.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Venerea 
from  a  temple  of  Venue  which  it  contained,  and 
where,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  Oriental  cue- 
lorn,  the  young  maidens  of  the  place  were  accua lamed 
to  proetitute  their  persona,  end  thus  obtain  a  dowry  for 
marriage.  (  Vol.  jfavr,  3.  6.)  Bochart  and  Dc  Bros- 
aea  derive  the  name  of  Sicca  from  the  Punic  Svccuih 
Betnnik  ("  labe macula  puellarura"),  and  make  Bemotk 
("  poelia")  the  origin  of  the  name  Venue  among  the 
Romans.— Shaw  regarded  the  modern  Kaff  aa  near 
the  atte  of  the  anrieut  city,  having  found  an  inscrip- 
tion there  with  the  Ordo  Stccenstum  on  it  But  Mau- 
oert  thinka  the  atone  was  brought  to  K%£  from  aoue 
other  quarter,  a  circometanee  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  these  parts.  (Manner  t,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3, 
p.  322.  icen  ) 

Sichaus.    Vid.  Acerbaa. 

Siciua.  the  largest,  moat  fruitful,  and  populous  isl- 
and of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Fretum  Siculum, 
the  atrait  or  /ere  of  Messmu,  which,  in  the  narrowest 
port,  ia  only  two  milea  wide.  Ha  abort  distance  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypothesis, 
emong  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  once  formed  |>art 
of  that  country,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  pow- 
erful flood.  (Compare  the  authorities  cited  by  Clu- 
oer,  SieU.,  1,  1.)  This  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
improbable  one,  the  more  particularly  aa  the  point 
where  the  mountains  commence  on  the  island  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  the  terminetion  of  the  chaw 
of  the  Apenninee  at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra, 
now  Capo  delC  ermt,  but  is  many  miles  to  the  north. 
It  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
fijwt  formation  of  our  globe,  the  waters,  finding  a  hol- 
low here,  poured  themselves  into  it. — The  ialand  is  a 
three-cornered  one,  and  this  shape  obtained  for  it  ita 
earliest  name  among  the  Grecian  inariuera,  Tptvatcia 
(TViaeim,  i.  e., "  three-cornered").  This  name,  and. 
consequently,  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  bad 
with  the  island,  must  have  been  of  a  very  early  date, 
eince  Homer  wss  already  acquainted  with  the  "  island 
Thrinakia"  (Opivoxi*;  vr/ooc— Od..  12,  135).  with  the 
herds  of  Helios  tbel  pastured  upon  h%  and  places  in 
its  vicinity  the  wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdie,  to- 
gether with  the  ialanda  which  he  terms  Plangkta 
{UXaynTtu),  or  "  the  Wanderers."  The  Ister  Greek 
writers,  and  almost  all  the  Letin  authors,  make  a  slight 
•Iteration  in  the  name,  calling  it  Trinacna,  and  Pliny 
{3,  8)  translatee  the  term  in  quealioo  by  Trvputra, 
m  form  which  frequently  appears  in  the  poets.  The 
name  Trinacria  very  probably  underwent  the  change 
joet  alluded  to.  in  order  to  favour  ita  derivation  from 
the  Greek  rpeic  (three),  and  vmpa  (a  promontory),  in 
allusion  to  its  three  promontories  ;  though,  in  feet, 
only  one  of  them,  that  of  Pachynus  namely,  ia  de- 
serving of  the  appellation.  Homer'e  name  OptvaKia, 
on  the  other  band,  or  rather  that  of  Tptvania,  is  much 
snore  eppropriete,  since  the  root  is  uxq,  "  a  point."— 
The  island  of  Sicily  te  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a 
chain  of  mountaina,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Fretum  Siculum,  runs  towards  the  west,  keep- 
ing constantly  at  only  a  small  distance  from  the  north- 
ern coast,  and  terminating  on  the  northwestern  coast, 
the  modern  Capo  it  St.  Vito.  The  name  of 
ia  Montee  Ncbrodcs.    A  aide  chain  issues 


from  it  and  pursues  a  southern  direction,  and  out  of 
this  iEtna  rears  its  lofty  bead.  From  the  same  Mon- 
tee Nebrodes  another  chain  runa  through  the  middle 
of  the  island,  called  Monica  Herssi  ('Hpoin  &pi}\  and 
dividing  at  one  lime  the  territonee  of  the  Siculi  from 
those  of  the  Sicem.  (Vtod.  Sic,  4,  84.)— Sicily  baa 
no  large  rivers ;  the  moderate  extent  of  the  island, 
and  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pre- 
venting ibis.  The  only  considerable  streams  are  the 
Sy  ma' thus  end  the  Himera.  The  former  of  these  re- 
ceives most  of  the  small  rivers  tbst  flow  from  tbo 
eastern  side  of  the  Her»an  Mountains  :  the  Hi  mere 
also  ie  a  welled  by  numerous  smaller  streams  in  tte 
course  through  the  island. — A  country  like  Sicily,  ly- 
ing between  the  36th  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
end,  consequently,  belonging  to  the  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  supplied  with 
streams  of  weter  from  its  numerous  mountain  chains, 
must,  of  course,  be  e  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  wao 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity  ; 
and  the  Romans,  while  they  regarded  it  aa  one  of  the 
granaries  of  the  capital,  placed  it,  ia  point  of  product- 
iveness, by  the  aide  of  Italy  itself,  or  .rather  regarded 
it  aa  a  portion  of  that  country.  The  staple  of  Sicily 
was  its  excellent  wheat.  The  Romans  found  it 
growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontini,  and, 
when  eultiveted,  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold  :  that  which 
grew  in  the  plaiua  of  Enna  was  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  beet.  It  wee  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  regard  it  as  the  pa- 
rent-country of  grain ;  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
them  whom  they  coneidered  aa  the  patron&aa  of  fertility, 
and  the  discoverer  of  agriculture  to  man.  In  this  god- 
dess the  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  and  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Proserpina  to  have  spent  tbeir 
youth  here,  and  the  last  mentioned  of  the  three  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 
— It  has  been  slresdy  remarked,  tbst  the  Roroane  re- 
garded Sicily  as  one  of  their  granaries.  They  obtained 
from  it,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  necessary  supplies 
when  their  city  was  suffering  from  scarcity.  King 
Hiero  II..  also,  frequently  bestowed  very  acceptable 
presents  of  grain  on  these  powerful  neighbours  of  his, 
snd  bow  many  and  extensive  demands  were  msde  by 
the  Romans  in  later  daye  on  the  resources  of  the  island, 
after  it  had  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  into  their  bands, 
will  plainly  appear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  (m  Kerr, 
2,  2). — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  writers,  were  the  Cyclopes  and 
LsMtrygones.  Homer,  it  seems,  bad  spoken  of  theee 
gient-rscce,  and  subsequent  writers  could  find  no  more 
probable  place  lor  their  abode  than  an  island  where 
the  strange  phenomenon  preeeuted  by  wEtna  seemed 
to  point  to  an  equelly  strange  race  of  inhabitants. 
Homer,  it  ie  true,  bed  not  mede  these  two  recee  neigh- 
bours to  each  other,  nor  bed  be  placed  them  both  ie 
hie  islsnd  of  Thrinakia  ;  the  expounders  of  hie  my- 
thology, however,  regardless  of  geographical  difficul- 
ties, coneidered  the  point  ea  accurately  settled,  and 
here,  therefore,  according  to  them,  dwelled  the  Cy- 
clopes and  Lsestrygones.  Thucydides  alone  (6,  2), 
efter  mentioning  the  common  tradition,  honestly  coo 
fesses  thst  be  csnnot  tell  what  baa  become  of  these 
gient-racee.  Other  writers,  however,  were  better  in 
formed,  it  eeeme,  end  made  the  Cyelopee  disappear 
from  view  in  the  bowels  of  iGtna,  and  amid  the  cav- 
ems  of  the  Lipari  isles.— From  actual  inquiry,  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  feet  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  early  tribee  in  this  island,  the  Sicsni  and 
Sieuli.  They  knew,  also,  that  the  former  of  theee 
lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  letter;  bo* 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinkme  aa  to  the  origin  of 
the  more  ancient  people.  The  most  of  them,  witr- 
Thocydides  at  their  heed  (A,  2),  derive  the  Siren* 
from  Iberia,  and  make  them  to  have  been  driven  by 
the  Ligyes  (Ltguru)  from  their  original  scale  in  the, 
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coiinirv,  arouna  me  river 
from  them,  received  the  name  of  Sicania.    But,  on  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Iberia,  the  Greeks 
found  no  river  there  of  the  name  of  Sieanua ;  ihoy 
therf  fore  conceived  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sicoris, 
•  tributary  of  the  Iberus.    No  Ligurians,  however, 
ever  settled  in  Spain,  and  therefore  no  Sicani  could 
ever  have  been  driven  by  them  from  that  country. 
The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  is,  that  as  the  Ibe- 
rians settled  also  along  the  coast  of  Gaul,  the  Sicanus 
was  a  river  of  southern  Gaul,  which  subsequently 
changed  its  name,  and  couk)  not  afterward  be  identified. 
But  another  difficulty  presents  itself.    Iu  what  way 
did  the  Sicani,  after  being  thua  expelled,  reach  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily  '    The  nearest  and  readiest  route  was 
by  sea ;  but  where  could  these  rude  children  of  nature 
bare  obtained  a  fleet  t    Did  they  proceed  by  land ! 
Thts  path  weuld  be,  if  possible,  still  more  arduous,  as 
ihey  would  have  to  cut  their  way  through  various 
branches  of  their  very  conquerors,  the  I-igures.  and 
then  encounter  many  valiant  tribes  in  central  and 
southern  Italy.    Virgil  seems  to  have  been  startled  by 
the  difficulties  of  this  hypotheais,  since  he  makes  the 
Sicani  inhabitants  of  Latium,  or,  rather,  with  the  li- 
cense of  a  poet,  confounds  them  with  the  Sicali.  (JEn.% 
7,  795  ;  8,  342  )    Other  writers,  however,  whom  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  (5,  2)  considers  most  worthy  of  reli- 
ance, declared  themselves  against  this  wandering  of 
the  Sicani,  and  made  them  an  indigenous  race  in  Sici- 
ly.   The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  position  was 
deduced  from  the  traditions  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  lard  claim  to  the  title  of  Autochthones.  (Tku- 
eyd  ,  6,  2.)    This  opinion  found  a  warm  supporter  in 
Tims»us,  as  we  are  informed  by  Diodorus  (5,  6). — To 
primitive  inhabitants  came  the  Siculi.  These 
an  Italian  race  from  Latium  (eid.  Siculi),  and, 
previously  to  their  settlement  in  Sicily,  they  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  for  a  time,  among  the  Morgetes, 
in  what  is  now  called  Calabria     On  their  crossing 
Over  into  the  island,  the  Siculi  took  possession  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  /Etna.    They  met  with  no 
opposition  at  first  from  the  Sicani,  for  that  people  had 
long  before  been  driven  away  by  an  eruption  from  the 
mountain,  and  had  fled  to  the  western  parts  of  the  isl- 
and.   (Diod  ..  5,  6.)    Aa  the  Siculi,  however,  extend- 
ed themselves  to  the  west,  they  could  not  fail  eventu- 
ally of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.    Wars  en- 
sued, until  they  regulated  by  treaty  their  respective 
limits    (Diod.,5,  6  )  According  to  Thucydides,  how- 
ever, the  Siculi  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  confined  them  to  the  southern  and  western 
parts  of  the  islsnd. — Sicily  received  accessions  slso  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  from  other  sources.  I. 
The  Cretans  ;  these,  according  to  traditions  half  his- 
torical and  half  mythological,  came  to  this  island  along 
with  Minos,  when  in  pursuit  of  Dcdalus.    After  the 
death  of  their  king,  tber  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocalus,  a  monarch  of  the  Sicani.    Tbey  subsequent- 
ly became  blended  with  the  Siculi.    2.  The  Eh/mi. 
According  to  Thucydides,  a  number  of  Trojans  es- 
caping to  Sicily,  and  settling  in  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  they  both  together  obtained  the  name  of 
Elymi.    3  The  Phcenicians,  too,  formed  settlements 
■round  the  whole  of  Sicily,  taking  in  the  promontories 
and  little  islands  adjacent.    These  settlements  were 
not,  however,  meant  aa  colonies,  but  only  commercial 
stations.    After,  however,  the  Greeks  had  come  over 
in  great  numbers,  they  abandoned  the  greater  part  of 
their  settlements,  and  drew  together  the  rest,  occu- 
pying Motya,  Solosis,  and  Panormus,  near  the  Elymi, 
both  in  reliance  on  their  assistance,  and  because  from 
this  part  of  Sicily  waa  the  shortest  paasage  to  Carthage. 
(Thuryd.,  8,  2.)    An  account  of  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments is  given  in  Thucydides  (6,  3),  and  they  had  al- 
ready attained  a  flourishing  maturity  before  a  new  now 
"itself  and 
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the  possession  of  the  island.    This  was  Carthage,  u4 
the  first  serious  demonstration  was  made  when  Xen- 
es  was  prosecuting  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Tba 
Carthaginians,  who,  as  Diodorus  asserts,  were  in  league 
with  the  Persian  monarch,  landed  with  a  Urge  army  at 
Panorama,  and  threatened  Hnnera.    The  pretext  (or 
thia  movement  on  the  part  of  Carthage  wis  furniehed 
by  a  quarrel  with  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum;  aod, 
according  to  the  uaual  practice  of  the  Carthag.maoa, 
the  armament  had  been  strengthened  from  many  bar- 
barous nations,  the  Tuscan  fleet  being  also  joined  to  it 
by  treaty.    But  Gelon,  monarch  of  Syracuse.  marchtd 
to  the  assistance  of  Theron,  leaving  the  command  of 
his  fleet  to  his  brother  H  lero ;   and  Hiero  deff  ateo 
the  Carthaginian  and  Tuscan  fleet,  while,  about  ths 
same  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  force  was  compfeta- 
ly  broken  at  Himera  by  the  united  armies  of  Strcun 
and  A  era  gas.    It  ia  said  by  some  authors  ibaiGe- 
Ion's  victory  took  place  on  the  aame  day  with  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis.    No  farther  conquest  waa  atiempted 
in  Sicily  by  Carthage  for  many  years  after,  though 
she  still  remained  in  poasession  of  the  old  PtKtwcaa 
settlements,  and  could  therefore  make  a  descent  oa 
the  island  whenever  she  might  again  feel  inched.  It 
waa  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the  routed  be* 
tween  the  Athenians  and  Syracusans,  when  the  I 
notwithstanding  their  aucceaa,  remained  greatly  < 
bled  by  the  struggle,  that  Carthage  again  sought  aa  op 
portunity  of  invading  the  island.    This  wai  soon  t'r 
forded  by  the  disputes  between  Selinus  and  .Cgmt: 
the  Carthaginians  landed  at  Motya,  look  Selim«,iaa 
established  themselves  over  the  entire  westers  sal/ of 
Sicily.    They  would  have  spread  themselves  fanes', 
had  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  S in- 
cuse ;  and  to  this  man.  with  all  hia  tyrannical  cab- 
lies,  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  were  msinly  indebted  a* 
their  deUverance  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage.   He  sat 
often  defeated,  it  ia  true,  but  as  often  found  the  me»M 
of  withstanding  his  opponents  anew;  until  at  isM  ■ 
was  agreed  between  the  contending  parties  that  tat 
river  Himera  ahould  form  the  limit  between  the  Syr* 
acuaan  and  Grecian  territories  on  the  east,  and  too 
Carthaginian  dependencies  on  the  west.  The  p*sre 
that  ensoed  waa,  however,  of  abort  duration,  and  Car* 
thajre  sought  every  opportunity  of  sdvancmg  her  pae- 
er,  afforded  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Greet* 
as  often  as  these  occurred.    From  time  to  time,  tt  » 
true,  there  arose  at  Syracuse  men  of  eminent  abfiit**- 
such  as  a  Timolcon  and  an  Agathocles,  who  kept  » 
check  the  aspiring  power  of  Carthage  ;  yet  it  waa  bat 
too  apparent  that  thia  power  waa  gaining  a  deeded 
ascend  sncy,  when  the  Romans,  alarmed  at  ths  mow- 
ments  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  were  induced  it 
interfere  (vtd.  Messans),  snd,  after  a  protracted  tusg* 
gle  of  twenty-four  years,  aucceeded  in  making  the* 
aelves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.   (Fai  r* 
nicum  Bellam.)    It  must  not  be  supposed.  hos- 
over,  that,  during  these  contests  of  the  Cartbag'r><«»j 
with  the  Greek  a  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterward 
of  the  former  with  the  Romans,  the  early  uibsbtttfltt 
of  the  country  were  merely  idle  spectators.  I" 
relation  the  Sicani,  in  the  western  part  of  the  island, 
stood  to  the  Greeks,  we  have  no  means  of  steerttm- 
ing.    When  the  Carthaginians  appeared  there  they 
submitted  without  a  struggle  ;  though  at  times,  st  Syr* 
acusan  leaders  penetrated  into  tbeir  territories,  they 
assumed  a  brief  sttitude  of  independence.   The  siuaj- 
tion  of  the  Sicali,  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  ihs  itb™. 
was  different  from  ibis.    They  acknowledged  the  twey 
of  Gelon,  and  also  of  his  two  brothers ;  bul  "hen.  as 
the  expulsion  of  the  Utter  of  these,  intestine  dus» 
sions  srose  in  Syracuse,  an  individual  of  coramacdiof 
character  among  the  Siculi,  by  name  Dnkeiiot 
ceeded  in  forming  a  union  amr- 
his  countrymen,  and  placed  him 
confederacy.    The  effort  was, 
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lived.  After  some  successes  lie  wti  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  him  to  Corinth 
in  exile.  Her^,  however,  he  toon  raised  new  forces, 
returned  to  Sicily,  and.  landing  ou  the  northern  coast, 
•I  a  point  where  the  Grecian  arms  had  not  reached, 
founded  there  a  city  called  Calacta.  Death  frustrated 
the  schemes  which  he  had  again  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Siculi,  and  the  latter  were  reduced  once  more 
beneath  the  away  of  Syracuse :  hut  they  did  not  long 
continue  in  this  state  of  forced  obedience.  We  find 
them  appearing  as  the  enemies  of  the  Syracusans  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  ;  and  also  as  the 
•Hies  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  be- 
P'in  to  establish  themselves  in  the  island.  Dionysius, 
however,  sgain  reduced  them  ;  and  Timoleon  after- 
ward restored  to  them  their  freedom,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  some  time  subsequently  either  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  brief  independence,  or  subject  to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  the 
island,  whether  Syracusan  or  Carthaginian,  until  the 
whole  of  Sicily  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Under  this  new  power  tho  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  were  seriously  iiijuicO,  uotn  because  the  Ro- 
man policy  was  not  very  favourable  to  commerce, 
•nd  the  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily  should  again  become  powerful. 
With  some  exceptions,  however,  the  Sicilisn  cities 
were  allowed  the  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  ss  fsr 
as  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and  hence  the  mention  so  often  made  by 
Cicero  of  a  Senalus  Populusque  in  many  cities  of  the 
island.  Hence,  too,  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  regu- 
lating their  own  coinage.  As,  however,  collisions 
arose  between  this  conceded  power  and  the  magis- 
trates sent  to  govern  them  from  Rome,  we  read  of  s 
commission  of  ten  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  praetor  Publius  Rutilius,  by  whom  a  perma- 
nent form  of  government  was  devised,  which  the  Si- 
cilians ever  sfter  regarded  as  their  palladium  against 
the  tyranny  of  Roman  magistrates.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Julius  Caesar  extended  to  the  whole  island  the 
Jus  Lain,  and,  by  the  last  will  of  the  dictator,  ss  An- 
tony pretended,  though  brought  about,  in  fsct,  by  s 
large  sum  of  money  psid  to  the  latter,  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sicily  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
etiixens.  (Ctc  ,  Ep.  ad  Alt ,  14,  IS.)  It  would  seem, 
however,  to  have  heen  a  personal  privilege,  and  not  to 
have  extended  to  their  lands,  since  we  find  Augustus 
establishing  in  the  island  the  five  Roman  colonies  of 
Messana.  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse?,  and  Ther- 
mae (Pfm.,  l.38.-/>io  Cats.,  54,  7.)  Strabo  names 
also  as  a  Roman  colony  the  city  of  Panormua.  (Stra- 
bo, Yn.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p  235,  Mff.J 
—The  Romans  remained  in  possession  of  Sicily  until 
Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquered  it  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Belisariua,  Justinian's  gen- 
eral, drove  ont  the  Vandals,  A  IV  535,  and  it  remained 
la  the  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  nearly  three  cen- 
turies, when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A  D.  827. 
The  Normans,  who  ruled  in  Naples,  conquered  Sicily 
A.D.  1072,  and  received  it  from  the  pope  as  s  pspal 
fief  Roger,  a  powerful  Norman  prince,  took  the  title 
of  King  of  Sicily  in  1102,  and  united  the  island  with 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  King- 
dom of  the  two  Sicilies. 

SicinTob.  Dkntatos  L.,  a  tribone  of  Rome,  cele- 
brated for  his  valour,  and  the  honours  he  obtained  in 
the  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  years,  in 
which  be  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.    He  wss 
present  in  120  battles  ;  obtained  14  civic  crowns;  3 
moral  crowns ;  8  crowns  of  gold ;  180  gold  chains 
(torquei) ;  160  bracelets  (arimlla)  ;  18  spears  (Kastct 
♦  "  fstrtf)  i  35  sets  of  horse-trappings  ;  and  all  ss  the  re- 
'    %|»rd!  of  bis  extraordinary  valour  and  services.  He 
could  show  the  scars  of  40  wounds  which  he  bad  re- 
ceived, all  in  the  breast.    ( Vol.  Max.,  3,2.21)  Dio- 
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nysins  of  Hslicarnanoa,  who  cslls  him  Siccius, 
that  he  gave  great  offence  subsequently  to  Appiua 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  by  the  freedom  of  his  re- 
marks relative  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Roman  leaders 
who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  war  against  the  en- 
.mi iy  ;  and  that  Appius,  pretending  to  coincide  with 
him  in  his  views,  induced  Siccius  to  go  as  legatus  to 
the  Roman  camp  near  Crustumeria.  When  the  brave 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  his  countrymen,  the 
generals  there  prevailed  upon  bim  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  and  then,  upon  his  objecting  to  the  site  of  their 
camp,  as  being  in  their  own  territory,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  they  begged  bim  to  select  a  new  spot  for  an 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  immediate  partisan*, 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  sent  with  him,  on  his 
setting  out  for  this  purpose,  as  a  gusrd  for  his  person, 
who  attacked,  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance  on  his  part, 
slew  him  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions, snd  then  brought  back  word  that  he  had 
been  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  falsehood,  however, 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  army  gavo  Siccius  a 
splendid  buns!.    (Dion  Hal.,  II,  37  ) 

Sicdsis,  a  river  of  Spam,  now  tne  Segre,  rising  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  the  Iberua,  after  flow- 
ing by  the  city  of  Herds.  It  divided  the  territories  of 
the  I|ergeta>  from  those  of  the  Laceuni.  Some  writers 
regard  it  as  the  Sicanus  of  Thucydidea.  (Cas.,  B.  C, 
I,  40—  P/in.,  3,  3) 

Siculi,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  very  early  timet 
dwelt  in  Latium  and  about  the  Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  aite  of  Rome  itself.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  I  .at  m 
and  (Enotnan  traditions.  (Dion.  Hal  ,  1,  9. — Id  ,  3, 
I. — Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  10. — Antiockvs,  ap.  Dion  Hal , 
I,  73.)  A  psrt  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  the  tiima 
of  Sicelion  (Sicelium)  in  the  it  mo  of  Dionysius  (1, 
16).  The  arguments  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  Siculi  were  the  Pelssgiana  of  Latium. 
They  were  eventually  driven  oat  by  an  indigenous 
race,  Highlanders  of  the  Apennines,  who  descended 
upon  them  from  the  mountains,  and  from  the  basins 
of  the  Nar  snd  Velinus.  Moving  south  sfter  this  dis- 
lodgment,  they  eventually  crossed  over  into  Sicily 
then  named  Sicania.  and  gave  its  new  and  latest  ap- 
pellation to  that  island.  ( Vid.  Sicilia,  and  Roma. — 
Maidens  History  of  Rome,  p.  109.) 

Sicui.uk  Fkktum,  the  straits  that  separated  an- 
cient Italy  from  Sicily  ;  now  the  Stratts  of  Messina* 
or  Faro  di  Messina.  The  name  was  applied  in  strict 
ness  to  that  part  of  the  atrait  which  lay  between  the 
Columns  Rhegiua  on  the  Italian  side,  snd  s  aiaadar 
column  or  tower  on  the  promontory  of  Pelorum.  Tho 
Columns  Rhegina  marked  the  termination  of  the  con- 
sular  road  leading  to  the  sooth  of  Italy.  The  most 
prevalent  and  the  best  grounded  opinion  seesas  to  be 
that  which  identifies  this  spot  with  the  modern  In  Ca- 
tena. The  Sicilisn  strait  waa  generally  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  formed  by  a  sudden  disrup- 
tion of  the  island  from  the  mainland.  But  conault 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  srticle  Sicilia. 
(Mtla.  8,  4.— P/m.,  3,  5.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  sol 
3,  p.  437.) 

Sicf  o?r,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Sicyo- 
nia,  northwest  of  Corinth.  Few  cities  of  Greece  could 
boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  it  already  existed 
under  the  names  of  vEgialea  asd  Mecone  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  peninsula.  (Strabo,  382. 
— Pausan,  2,  6  —Hetiod,  Thtog.,  537.)  Homer 
represents  Sicyon  as  forming  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mycensj.  with  the  whole  of  Achaia.  (Ib.,  2,  572.) 
Pausanias  and  other  genealogists  havo  handed  down 
to  us  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  vEgialue, 
its  founder,  to  the  conquest  of  the  city  by  the  Dorians 
and  Hersclidaj,  from  which  period  it  became  subject 
to  Argos.  (Pausan.,  2,  6  —  Euseb,  Chron  —Clem. 
Alex,  Strom  ,  I,  931.)  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named  Hyllus,  Psmphyli,  Dy» 
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saanUe,  and  .Egialus,  a  classification  introduced  by  tbe 
Dorians,  and  adopted*  as  we  learn  from  Herodotus  (5, 
68 ),  by  tbe  Argives.    How  long  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  tbe  two  states  we  are  not  informed  ;  but  it 
appears  that  when  Clisthenes  became  ty  rant  of  Sicyon, 
tbey  were  independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus 
relates  that,  while  at  war  with  Argos,  he  changed  the 
Barnes  of  the  Sicyonian  tribes,  which  were  Dorian,  that 
tbey  might  not  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  adverse 
city  ;  and  in  order  to  ridicule  the  Sicyonians,  the  his- 
torian adds  that  he  named  them  afresh,  after  such  an- 
imals as  pigs  and  asses;  sixty  years  after  his  death 
tbe  former  appellations  were,  however,  restored.  Si- 
cyon continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  years  ;  such  being  the  mildness 
of  their  rule,  and  their  observance  of  the  existing  laws, 
that  the  people  gladly  beheld  the  crown  thus  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another.    (Aristot.,  Polit., 
5,  IZ  —Strab.,  382.)    It  appears,  however,  from  Thu- 
eydides,  that,  at  the  lime  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  it 
had  been  changed  to  an  aristocracy.    In  that  contest, 
tbe  Sicyonians,  from  their  Do  run  origin,  naturally  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  the  maritime  situa- 
tion of  their  country  not  unfrequently  exposed  it  to 
the  ravage*  of  the  naval  force  of  Athens.  (JCcn., 
Hist.  Gr.,  4,  4,  7.)    After  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra,  we 
learn  from  Xenophon  that  Sicyon  once  more  became 
subject  to  a  despotic  government,  of  which  Euphron, 
one  of  its  principal  citizens,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
bead,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Argives  and  Arcadi- 
ans.   (Xen  ,  Hut  Gr.,  7,  1,  32  )    His  reign,  howev- 
er, was  not  of  long  duration,  he  being  waylaid  at 
Thebes,  whither  he  went  to  conciliate  the  favoor  of 
tbst  power,  by  a  party  of  Sicyomati  exiles,  and  mur- 
dered in  tbe  very  citadel.    { AV«  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  3,  4.) 
—On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicyon  fell 
intd  the  hands  of  Alexander,  sou  of  Polysperchon ;  but, 
on  his  being  assassinated,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  tbe  city  attempted  to  regain  their 
liberty.    Such,  however,  was  the  courage  ana  firmness 
displayed  by  Cratesipolis,  his  wife,  that  tbey  were 
Anally  overpowered.    Not  long  after  this  event,  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  made  himself  master  of  Sicyon, 
and,  having  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  the 
acropolis,  be  levelled  to  the  ground  all  the  lower  part 
of  the  city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  new  tower  was  then  built,  to  which  the  name  of 
Demetrius  was  given.    This,  as  Strabo  reports,  was 
placed  on  a  fortified  hill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  dis- 
tant about  12  or  20  stadia  from  the  sea.    (Strab.,  382. 
—Compare  Pausan,  2,  7  )   The  change  which  was 
thus  effected  in  the  situation  of  tins  city  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  produced  any  allegation  in  the  character 
end  political  sentiments  of  the  people.    For  many 
years  after  they  still  continued  to  be  governed  by  a 
succession  of  tyrants,  until  A  rat  us  united  it  to  the 
Achasan  league.    By  the  great  abilities  of  this  its  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  Sicyon  was  raised  to  a  high  ranlf 
among  the  other  Achssan  states,  and,  being  already 
celebrated  as  the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece, 
continued  to  flourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  fineal  arts ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
reports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  had  there 
•lone  been  preserved  pure  and  uncorrupted.  (Plut., 
Vu.  Aral.  —  Strabo,  382.  —  Plin.,  35,  12.)  Aratus 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  an  active  and  glorious 
|fe,  not  without  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.    He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon  with  great  pomp,  and  a  splendid  monument 
was  erected  to  him  as  the  deliverer  of  tbe  city. 
{Plut.,  Vit.  Aral —Pausan.,  2,  8.)    After  the  disso- 
Mtion  of  the  Achean  league,  little  is  known  of  Sicyon ; 
k  Is  evident,  however,  that  it  existed  In  the  time  of 
Paueanias,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices  and 
Monumenta  which  be  enumerates  within  its  walls ; 
though  he  allows  that  it  bad  gTeatly 


rioos  calamities,  but  especially  from  an  earlhqule, 
which  nearly  reduced  it  to  desolation.  Tbs  ram*  oi 
this  once  great  and  flourishing  city  are  soil  to  be  stea 
near  the  email  village  of  Basiltco.  Dr*Clarke  latere* 
us  that  these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  arr  ttill 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  exist  in  mkb  ■ 
state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  tbe  boildiop  of 
the  city  must  either  have  survived  the  earthquake  ts 
which  Pausaniaa  alludes,  or  have  been  constructs  al 
some  Later  period.  In  this  number  is  the  laeatrs, 
which  that  traveller  considers  aa  the  finest  and  most 
perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  (CUrkt'$ 
Travel*,  vol.  6,  p.  553,  Load  ed.)  Sir  W.  fell  is- 
poris,  that  "  Basiltco  is  a  village  of  fifty  borne*,  aits- 
a  led  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  asceut,  ak>ng  wbxk 
ran  the  walls  of  Sicyon.  This  city  was  in  shape  tnao- 
gular,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  overlooking  tea 
plain,  about  an  hour  from  tbe  sea,  where  is  a  great  to- 
mulus  on  tbe  shore.  On  the  highest  angle  of  Sieves 
was  the  citadel."  (/rrn.  of  the  More*,  p.  15.— M- 
veil,  Tour,  vof.  2,  p  294.  —  Cramer's  Ant.  Gttat, 
vol.  3,  p.  46,  seqq.) — Sicyonian  almonds  are  rseotwa- 
ed  by  Albensr-us  (8,  p.  349,  c),  and  are  supposed  is 
have  been  of  a  softer  shell  than  ordinary  (CssnL, 
ad  loc  )  We  read  also  of  the  Sicyonian  shoe*  (Ius> 
uvia),  which  were  very  celebrated,  and  were  won  by 
the  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  other  countries.  (Atlu- 
nous,  4,  p.  155,  e.) 

SicyonIa,  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  on  the  Smcs 
Corintniscus,  west  of  Coxinthia,  and  separated  from  s 
by  tbe  small  river  Nemea.    (Strabo,  382— Fie1  S» 

cv°n)  „ 
Side,  I  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  west  of  the  mrr  Mt- 

las,  and  lying  on  the  Chclioonian  bay.  It  was  tout- 
ed by  tbe  Cumaeans  of  AZolis.  (Scvlax,  Ptrtfl,}. 
iO.—Strab.,  667.)  Aman  relates,  that  tbe  Sideta, 
soon,  after  their  settlement,  forgot  the  Greek  laagwp, 
and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  tbensehti 
It  surrendered  to,  Alexander  in  his  march  through  Fa» 
pbylia.  (Arnan,  Exp.  Alex,  1,  26)  Side,  saaj 
years  after,  was  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween tho  fleet  of  AnOochus,  commanded  by  HaasM 
and  that  of  the  Rhodians,  in  which,  after  a 
contest,  tbe  former  was  defeated.  (Liry.  37.  A 
scqq.)  When  the  pirates  of  Asia  Minor  bad  attfsrf 
to  that  degree  of  audacity  and  power  which  rewkna 
thcoi  so  formidable,  we  lesrn  from  Strabo  that  &ti 
became  their  principal  harbour,  as  well  as  tbe  market- 
placc  where  they  disposed  of  tbeir  prisoners  bt  vx- 
tion.  (Strabo,  664.)  Side  was  still  a  coti»>denbk 
town  under  tbe  emperors;  and,  when  a  division  su 
made  of  the  province  into  two  parts,  it  became  da 
metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  (Hicrocl  ,  p  682  — 
Connl.  Const ,  2,  p.  240.)  Minerva  was  tbe  ertj 
principally  worshipped  here. — An  interesting  accooat 
of  the  ruins  in  this  place  is  to  he  found  in  Ctptan 
Beaufort's  valuable  work,  with  an  accurate  plan,  "k 
stands,"  observes  this  writer,  "on  a  low  pcciusb. 
and  was  surrounded  by  walls.  The  theatre  appeen 
like  a  lofty  acropolis  rising  from  the  centre  of  uw 
town,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  and  best  preserved  of 
any  that  came  under  our  observation  in  Asia  Mu*»j 
The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles,  conoecus 
with  the  quay  and  principal  sea-gate.  At  the  extre*- 
ity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial  harbour*  f* 
Larger  craft.  Both  are  now  almost  filled  with  s»«| 
and  stones,  which  have  been  borne  in  by  the  »*•& 
(Beaufort's  Karamania,  p.  146,  seqq.)  Mr  Felloes, 
however,  says,  that  the  ruins  of  Side  are  infers*  « 
scale,  date,  and  age  to  any  that  he  had  prev*wb/ 
seen.  The  Greek  style  is  scarcely  to  be  traced" 
any  of  the  ruins ;  but  the  Roman  is  visible  in  ererf 
part.  Iu  few  buildings  except  the  tbestre  are  ib* 
stones  even  hewn,  the  cement  being  wholly  trust"  ta 
for  their  support.  "  The  glowing  colours."  conoaoes 
Mr.  Fellows,  "in  which  tjua  town  »  described  is  ibs 
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'  Modem  Traveller,'  aa  quoted  from  Captain  Beaufort's 
admirable  survey,  sbow  bow  essential  it  ia  to  know 
opon  what  standard  i  description  is  fonncd.  It  would 
have  given  Captain  Beaufort  much  pleasure  to  have 
gone  inland  for  a  few  miles,  and  to  have  seen  the  the* 
•ires  and  towns  in  perfect  preservation  as  compared 
with  Side,  and  of  so  much  finer  architecture.  From 
the  account  which  be  gives,  I  was  led  to  expect  that 
this  would  form  the  climax  of  the  many  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  (  found  its  remains  among  the  least  inter- 
esting." {Fellow?  Journal  of'an  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor  m  18:18,  p.  203,  teg  )—In  the  middle  sges  the 
•ite  of  this  pisce  bom  the  name  of  Scandelor  or  Can- 
dfJarg,  but  it  is  now  commonly  called  Esky  Adalia. 
{Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  3,  p  383.)— II.  A  town 
of  Pontus,  to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon, 
and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (Sidene).  The 
fiver  Sidm,  which  flows  at  the  present  day  in  this  same 
quarter,  recalls  the  sneient  name  of  the  town.  ( Cra- 
mer's Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  371.) 

StoicitiuM,  or,  more  correctly,  Teanum  Sidicinum, 
a  town  of  the  S'idicini,  in  Campania.  ( Vtd.  Teanum.) 
—The  territory  of  the  Sidieini  was  situate  to  the  east 
•f  that  of  the  Atuunci.  They  were  once  apparently 
an  independent  people,  hut  included  afterward  under 
the  common  name  of  Campant.  This  nation  waa  of 
Otcan  origin,  and  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  neighbouring  Sammtc*,  and  even  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  large  Roman  force.  The  period  of 
their  reduction  by  the  Romans  is  not  mentioned. 
{Cramer's  A  ncient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p-.  198.) 

SinoN,  in  Scripture  Tzidon,  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  five  geographical  miles 
north  of  Tyrus,  on  the  seacoast.  It  M  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  by  Sidon.  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
which  will  carry  up  its  origin  to  about  Soon  years  be- 
fore Christ.  {Gen.,  10, 16  — Rosenm.  ad  Gen.,  I.  e. — 
Bochart,  Geogr.  Soer.,  4,  35.)  But  if  it  waa  founded 
by  Sidon,  hrs  descendants  were  driven  out  by  a  body 
of  Phoenician  colonists,  most  probably,  who  are  sup- 
posed either  to  have  given  it  its  nsme,  or  to  have  re- 
tained the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton  or 
Dagon.  Justin  ssys  that  the  name  Sidon  shad  refer- 
ence to  the  abundance  of  fish  in  this  quarter  (nam  pis- 
cem  Pfuznices  Sidon  voeant,'1  68,  -3),  an  opinion  in 
which  Bochart  concurs,  who  understands  by  "  Sidon. 
the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,"  merely  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sidonians  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  his 
individual  name  may  have  been. — The  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  appear  to  have  early  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  arts,  manufactures,  -and  commerce  ;  and  from  their 
superior  skill  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must  be  un- 
derstood their  cutting  it  out  snd  preparing  it  for  build- 
ing, as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  felling  u),  Sidenian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  to  prepare  the  wood 
for  the  building  of  his  Temple.  The  Sidonians  are 
said  to  have  been  the  first  manufacturers  of  glass,  and 
Homer  often  speak*  of  them  as  excelling  in  many  use- 
ful and  ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  title  of  troAv- 
iaidaXot.  {II.,  33,  743  )  Add  to  this,  they  were  at 
a  very  early  period  distinguished  for  their  commerce 
and  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs.  The  natural  result 
of  these  advantages  to  Sidon  waa  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
which  their  trade  and  manufactures  brought  them, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  trusting  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  property,  like  the  Tynans  after  ihcm,  to 
hired  troops ;  ao  that  to  litre  in  ease  and  security  is 
■aid  in  Scripture  to  live  sfter  the  manner  of  the  Sido- 
sjians.  In  all  these  respects,  however,  Sidon  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  by  Tyre,  at  first  her  colony  and  after- 
ward her  rival.  The  more  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  city  poshed  their  commercial  dealing  to  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world ;  raised  their  city  to  a 
rank  in  power  and  opulence  before  unknown,  and  con-  I 
varied  it  into  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  empori- 1 


on  of  the  produce  of  all  nations.  —  Sidon,  however, 
under  her  own  kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  conaider- 
able  degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  From  Joshua 
we  learn  that  Sidon  waa  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
Stales  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asber.  Ia 
the  year  1015  B.C.  Sidon  was  dependant  on  Tyre,  but 
in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  snd  aorrendered  lo  Salma- 
nazar when  he  entered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  lo  have  kings  of  their 
own.  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the  yesr  351  B.C.  by 
Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  When  the  inhabitants  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  perished  in 
the  flames  of  the  plsce.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  those  Sidoniana  who  were  absent  from  the  city  at 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterwsrd  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  snd,  lastly,  into  those 
of  the  Romana.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Saracen  power,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  the  sultan 
of  Egypt ;  who,  in  A.D.  1389,  that  they  might  never 
more  afford  shelter  to  the  Christians,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But-  it  again  revived,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Sidon, 
st  present  cslled  Saide,  is  still  a  considerable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  and  upper 
Syria ;  but  the  port  ia  nearly  choked  up  with  ssnd. 
Though  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, ss  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-built  and  dirty,  and  full  of  ruins ; 
having  still  discoverable  without  the  walls  some  frag- 
ments of  columns,  snd  other  remsins  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makes  the  number  of  inhabitants 
15,000;  of  whom  3000  are  Christiana,  chiefly  Maro- 
nites,  snd  400  Jews,  who  have  one  synagogue.  They 
are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton;  which,  with 
some  silk,  and  boots  and  shoes,  or  slippers,  or  morocco 
leather,  form  their  articles  of  commerce.  (Mansford\$ 
Scripture  Gazetteer ,  p.  438.  seqq.) 

Sidoniorum  Insula,  lalands  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sidodona  of  Arrian. 
{Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  Ancients*  vol.  1,  p.  358. — 
Bisckoff  und  Miller,  Wifrterb.  der  Geogr. t  p.  916.) 

SidonIus  AroLLtNisis.a  Christian  poet  and  writer. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  in  which  country  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  exercised  the  functions  of  preto- 
rian  prefect,  and  was  born  at  Lugdunum  {Lyons)  about 
438  A.D.  He  received  a  very  finished  education,  anil 
was  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  known  in 
his  time ;  but  poeiry  wss  his  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  the  consul  Fl. 
Avitus,  who  in  456  waa  named  emperor.  Sidonius 
accompanied  his  father-in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  pro- 
nounced, on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panegyric  in  honour  of  the  new  monarch,  who  rec- 
ompensed his  talent  by  appointing  him  senator  and 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  raising  s  statue  to  'him  in  the  li- 
brary of  Trajan's  forum.  Soon  after,  Ricimer,  that 
Frank  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  much  greater  power 
than  the  emperor  himself,  deposed  Avitus,  snd  named 
Majorianus  in  his  stesd.  Sidonius  wss  present  in  the 
battle  in  which  his  father-in-law  lost  bis  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lyons,  and  fell  with  this  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Sidonius  pronounced  a  eulogi- 
um  on  this  emperor,  and  was  honoured  with  the  tula 
of  count  {comes).  Under  the  reign  of  Severus,  and 
during  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidonius  retired  once  more  to  Ga6l,  and  settled  in  the 
province  which  afterward  bore  the  name  of  Avvergne. 
Here  he  lived  for  soma  months  on  an  eatate  which 
belonged  to  his  ^sife.  Anlbemius  having  obtained 
the  empire  in  467,  Sidonius  went  to  Rome,  and  pra> 
nounced  a  panegyric  upon  him.   The  prince,  m  ro 
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lam,  named  him  anew  prefect  of  Rome  and  senator 
Although  Sidomus  was  not  then  a  priest,  hia  country- 
men, notwithstanding  thia,  chose  him,  in  472,  Bishop 
of  Augustunometum  ( Clermont  in  Antergnt).  After 
having  transierrcd  to  his  son  hia  honours  and  his  for- 
tune, he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  teal  and  fidelity.  When  the 
Visigoths  seized  upon  a  portion  of  Gaul,  Sidoniua  fell 
fnto  the  power  of  Euric,  their  king;  but,  through  the 
protection  of  I^eo,  the  minister  of  this  barbarian  mon- 
arch, he  was  re-established  in  his  bishopric,  and  dischar- 
ged the  episcopal  functions  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  484.  A  French 
savant  traces  the  pedigreo  of  the  Potxgwic  family  to 
Apollinaria.  (Maneon  de  la  Lande .  Esaaie  histor- 
iques.dcc,  1828. — Compare  Revue  Franfaise.  1838,  n. 
6,  p.  303,  sea  i»  ) — We  have  remaining  of  Sidoniua  a  col- 
lection of  letters  in  prose  ;  and  twenty-four  poems,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  three  panegyrics  pronounced 
as  above,  and  some  epithalamia.  We  see  in  these  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  talent,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fire,  and  who  knows  how  to  interest 
and  please.  Although  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characterized  thi  literary  efforts  of  the  age,  namely, 
•ubtle  conceits  and  exaggerated  metaphors,  he  may 
■till  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  beat  of  the  Christian 
poets. — The  best  edition  of  Sidonius  Apollinaria  rs  that 
Of  Ubbs.ua  (Labhe),  Pans,  4to,  1652  (Sck&l,  Hut. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  96,  seqq.) 

Sioa,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Numtdia,  or 
what  was  afterward  called  Mauritania  Ca»aarienaie. 
The  Itinerary  Antoninus  makes  it  three  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  whereas  Ptolemy  ranks  it  among  the 
maritime  cities.  It  had  a  harbour,  probably,  on  the 
aea,  while  the  city  itself  stood  inland.  Siga  was  an 
old  Tynan  settlement,  and  ia  the  only  one  of  the  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  thia  quarter  that  we  can  fix 
upon  with  certainty.  A  river  of  the  same  name  ran 
by  it.  Sypbax,  prince  of  the  Meassesyli,  selected  this 
city  for  his  residence,  having  taken  it  from  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  afterward  took  up  hia  abode  in  Cirta. 
The  modern  Ned- Rom*,  mentioned  by  Leo  Afncanus, 
ia  thought  to  answer  to  the  ancient  city.  {Mannert, 
Geogr,  vol.  10,  pt  2,  p.  42?  ) 

Sioaom  or  StflKim,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  The  mod- 
ern name  ia  Cape  Jenisckehr,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Cape  Janinsary  Homer  does  not 
mention  either  the  promontory  of  8igs>um  or  of  Rhor- 
teum.  These  names  rather  referred  to  citiea  which 
were  built  after  hia  time.  These  two  promontories 
formed  the  limits  on  either  aide  of  the  etation  of  the 
Grecian  feet.  Achilles,  Patroclus,  and  Anttlochue 
were  buried  on  Sigasum,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present 
slay  the  three  tombs ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Ho 
vner  ( Od ,  24,  75,  stqq),  it  would  seem  that  one  mound 
or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three.  "  We  visit- 
ed," says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  two  ancient  tumuli  called 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Patroclus.  They  are  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village  of  yinu-CAer.  A  third  was 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  uear  the  bridge  for  paasing 
the  Mender ;  so  that  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by 
Strabo  are  yet  entire.  (Strabo.  506.)  The  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Cboiaeul.  Many  au- 
thors bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Achillea,  and  to  its  aituation  on  or  by  the  Sigean  prom- 
ontory. It  ia  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
Ve  anointed  the  stiU  upon  it  with  perfumes,  and  ran 
Raked  around  it,  according  to  the  custom  of  honouring 
the  manes  of  a  hero.  (Slum,  Var.  Hist.,  12,  7.— 
Died.  Sac.,  17,  17.)  ./Elian  distinguishes  the  tomb 
•f  Achillea  from  that  of  Patroclus,  by  relating  that  Al- 
exander crowned  one,  and  Hephesetion  the  other.  It 
will  net,  therefore,  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the  present 
,4ey,  which  of  the  three  tombs  now  standing  upon  thia 


promontory  wee  that  formerly  venerated  by  the  tnhib- 
itanta  of  Sigasum  for  containing  the  ashes  of  Arhulea. 

—  It  should  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  sooth  of  Si- 
gs»um,  upon  the  shore  of  the  ^Egean,  are  yet  atiitt 
tumuli,  of  equal  if  not  greater  aize,  to  which  tardlj 
sny  attention  baa  yet  been  paid  ;  and  these  are  Taunt* 
far  out  at  aea."  {Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  210,  sesf>-lL 
A  town  of  Troaa,  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  firoii>oo- 
tory.  It  waa  founded  posterior  to  the  stege  of  Trey 
by  an  iEotian  colony,  beaded  by  Archnaaax  of  M»u- 
lene.  He  ia  aaid  to  bare  employed  the  atones  of  an- 
cient Ilium  in  the  construction  of  bis  town.  Tht 
Athenisns,  some  years  afterward,  sent  a  body  of  (mops 
there,  beaded  by  Phrynoo,  a  victor  at  the  Otjmp* 
gamea,  and  expelled  the  I^eabiana.  This  act  of  aggres- 
sion led  to  a  war  between  the  two  states,  which  m 
long  waged  with  alternate  success.  Piltacuf,  one  of 
the  aeven  aages,  who  commanded  the  Mytili'nu&s.  ■ 
said  to  have  slain  Phrynon,  the  Athenian  leader,  * 
single  fight.  The  poet  Alccua  was  engaged  m  oat 
of  the  actions  that  took  place,  and  had  liss  mi»forton 
to  lose  his  shield.  At  length  both  parties  afrxd  » 
refer  their  diapute  to  Penander  of  Corinth,  who  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Athenians.  ( Strab..  SM.—H* 
rod.,  5. 96  —Jhoff  Laert ,  I,  74.)  The  latter  areas* 
or,  rather,  the  Piaiatratidsr,  remained  then  in  pows 
sioo  of  Sigsfum.  and  Hippiaa,  after  being  ex  pel  ltd  from 
Athens,  ia  known  to  have  retired  there,  together  *rt& 
bia  family.  (Herod  .  5,  66.)  The  town  of  Signs 
do  longer  existed  when  Strabo  wrote,  having  feci 
destroyed  bv  the  citizens  of  New  Ilium.  (Strai  .  €00 
—Plin.,  5. 30  —  Cromer's  Asm  Armor,  vol.  I,  p.  IM ) 
The  modem  Jem  Schekr  marks  the  site  of  the  aoc*at 
JSigwuin.    (Leake's  Tour,  p.  276.) 

Sionia,  a  city  of  I«atium,  aouthweat  of  Amfna 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  as  early  aa  the  leqtn  nf 
Tarquimua  Superbua.  At  first  it  was  only  a  niburj 
post,  which,  in  process  of  time,  however,  bccun*  > 
city.  (Dton.  Hal.,  4.  63  )  When  Tarquin  «* 
throned,  be  sought  the  assistance  of  Sigma,  boi  tr*  in- 
habitants remained  faithful  to  Rome.  (Dvm-  He! ,  k 
68. )  They  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  same  srs- 
timents  even  during  the  severe  trial  of  the  second  Pa- 
nic war ;  as  we  find  Signia  mentioned  by  Livy  lowaf, 
the  coloniea  of  that  period  moat  distinguished  for  thrs 
steady  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  (27, 10)  Sni- 
nia  )h  noticed  by  several  writers  as  producing  i  »im 
of  an  astringent  nature.  {Strabo,  237  — Pirn ,  M.  A 
—Sil.  //«/..  8,  380  —Martial,  13,  1 16  )  It  »u  ns- 
ted.  also,  for  a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  nntk*. 
which  waa  called  "  opus  Stgninmm."    (Phn..  IS.  I* 

—  Vitntv.,  8,  in  fin.)  The  modern  Sepm  marks  rat 
ancient  site.    (Crnmer'r  Anc.  /<.,  vol.  2,  p.  101) 

Sn.«  Sn.v*.  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bruttii,  to  the  aouth  of  Conaentra.  It  cow''.* 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  waa  celebrated  for  the  quant*'  af 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  {Plin.,  16, 7. — CohsnuiU.  It, 
20  —Dtoseorides,  I,  88.)  Strabo  describes  tht  Sdi 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  700  stadia,  or  etghiy-se'*3 
miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rbegiam  msrUiwsii 
(Strab,  280—  PUn.,  3,  11.)  Virgil  eleo  alludes  to  < 
in  a  beautiful  paaaage.  (J£u  ,  12,  716  )  These  «*• 
mensc  woods  may  probably,  in  ancient  time*,  bus 
furnished  the  Tyrrhcni  with  timber  for  their  fleets,  m 
we  know  they  afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  Si- 
cily and  to  the  Albanians.  {Tkmeyd.,  6, 90.— Atom, 
5,  43  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  437 ) 

Si  t-intrs,  the  name  of  a  Roman  fanur 
to  the  plebeian  house  of  the  Jonii.  The  most  i 
able  of  the  name  were  the  following  :  I.  Marcus  S- 
lanus,  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  (B  C.  207),  ui 
was  sent,  on  one  occasion,  by  that  commander  sntfc 
10,600  men  against  Mago  and  the  Ceiuberiana,  wbon 
he  succeeded  m  conquering.  In  the  following  year 
he  bro'ight  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  die  Spaa'sh 
pnnce  Colcha,  and  aided  him  in  gsiniog  the  nttery 
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Ba*cula.  over  the  forces  of  the  Carthaginians  — 
II.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  waa  consul  B.C.  109  with 
Q  Casoliue  Metellus.    He  obtained  the  command  of 
the  forces  against  the  Cimbn,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  l«  more  than  once  defeated,  and  even  to  lose 
his  camp     Five  vears  after  this,  the  tribune  Domitius 
brought  him  to  trial  for  this  ill-success,  but  only  two 
tribes  condemned  him. — III.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  elect  B.C.  63,  when  Ci 
cero  asked  him  his  opinion  m  the  Roman  senate  as  lo 
tbe  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline.     He  gate  hi*  opinion  in  favour  of  punish- 
ment    In  the  following  year  he  entered  on  the  con- 
suUr  office  with  L  Licirnus  Murssna — IV.  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  Ci-sar 
as  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and.  alt<r  the  assassination  of 
that  individual,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lcpi- 
dus.    This  party,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  join- 
ed that  of  Antony.    In  consequence  of  this,  he  waa 
proscribed  and  his  propeilv  confiscated.    He  after- 
ward, however,  was  pardoned  by  Augustus,  and,  re- 
turning to  Rome,  became  at  last  on  auch  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  latter  made  him  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  25  B.C.— V.  Junius  Silanus  Creli- 
ens,  was  consul  A.D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syria.    Tiberius  removed  him  from  that  province,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Germanicus. — VI.  D  Junius  Silanus,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.    He  obtained  his 
recall  under  Tiberius,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother. — VII   M  Junius  Silanus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influence, 
on  account  of  his  talenta  as  an  orator.    His  daughter 
Claudia  married  Caligula,  and  he  himself  was  after- 
ward sent  as  governor  into  Spain     The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealous  of  him,  compelled  him  lo  destroy  him- 
self.—  VIII.  L.  Junius  Silanus,  prctor  A.D.  49,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  individual,  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudiua  that  the  latter  intend- 
ed to  give  him  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage. 
Thia,  huwever,  was  prevented  by  the  artful  Agnppi- 
na,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Nero. 
Various  false  charges  were  brought  against  Silanus  ; 
he  was  expelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  despair, 
destroyed  himself. — IX.  Turpilius,  an  officer  of  Me- 
tellus in  the  Jugurthine  war.    Having  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  garrison  tn 
Vacca.  and  having,  through  want  of  care,  allowed  tho 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhabitants,  he  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.     {Sallutt,  Bell.  Jug  ,  66, 
69.)    Plutarch,  however,  makes  the  accusaion  lo  have 
been  a  f  *  1  - •  -  one,  and  Turpilius  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  agency  of  Mariua.  {Plutarch, 
\  ,t  Ma,  , 

Si  Ultra,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  dividing 
that  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  its  rise  in  that 
part  of  ihe  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negri,  arid  the 
Calor.  now  Colore,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  stated  by  ancient  wri- 
ters to  have  possessed  ihe  property  of  incrusting,  by 
Means  of  a  calcareous  deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood 
or  t*ig*  which  were  thrown  into  them.  {Straho,  251. 
Pltn  ,  2.  106  )  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Baron  Anlo- 
i,  delta  Lucania,  p.  2,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
were  greatly  infested  by  the  gadfly.  ( Virg., 
Georg.,  3.  146,  teqq.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
stream  is  the  Silaro.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
t.  p  360  )— II.  A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  east 
of  Bononia,  running  into  the  Padusa,  or  Spinetic  branch 
of  the  Padua.  It  is  now  the  Silaro.  {Cramer**  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  I.  p.  89.) 

Silkntiarios,  Pautiis.  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  Ho  waa  the  prunartua  or  chief 
of  the  Silentiarit  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  whence 
the  second  part  of  hia  name.    The  title  of  Silenuarius, 
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it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  designates  various  em- 
ployments; it  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  lyovjo- 
iruioc,  slid  denotes  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  lo  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  imperial  palace;  at  other  limes  the 
|  Silenuanua  i»  a  private  secretary  ol  the  prince.  — 
j  Paul,  the  Siltntiarv.  has  left  \anous  poetical  produc- 
tions, which  are  not  without  merit.    In  the  Greek  An- 
j  thology  we  have  al>out  eighty  epigiama  ol  his,  a  por- 
I  lion  ol  which  are  ol  an  erotic  cliaracler.    Tbey  are  de- 
I  hot  nt  neither  in  spirit  nor  elegance.    Ws  perceive 
thai  their  author  was  well  read  in  ihe  ancient  writer*  ; 
but  it  ta  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  verse* 
have  not  the  conciseness  so  essential  to  the  epigram. 
I  he  most  celebrated  of  his  productions,  however,  are, 
his  poem  on  the  Pythian  Baths  in  Billivina  {'Hutafiba 
rie;  ra  kv  llvdloie.  Qtpfiu),  and  his  description  of  Ihe 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  ('EkO/xmic  njc  uejus.tK  tiu'Anai- 
ar),  which  was  publicly  read  at  the  dedication  of  that 
structure,  A.  D.  662.    We  have  also  a  third  poem,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  a  aupplement  to  the  second,  ou  the  pulpit 
placed  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  patriarchal  palace  ('E*- 
Qpaejic  tov  'K(i6uxetc,  K.  r.  X  ).   The  poem  on  the  Pyth- 
ian Baths  is  given  in  Brunck'a  Analecta,  and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Anthology.    The  description  of  the  Church 
ol  St.  Sophia  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  hiatory  of  Jo- 
hannes Cmnamus,  in  the  edition  of  Ducange.    In  1822, 
Gncffe  published  a  critical  edition  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo, 
to  which  is  added  the  Description  of  the  Ambon  or 
pulpit.    Bekker  gave  an  edition  of  this  last- mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  Berol,  1815,  4to. 
{Se.holi,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  115  )  ' 

Silbnus,  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse,  the 
preceptor,  and  the  attendant  of  Bacchus.  Pindar 
calls  him  the  Naiad's  husband  (Jragtti  tncert ,  73). 
Socrates  used  to  compare  himself,  ou  account  of  Ins 
baldness,  his  Hal  nose,  and  the  quiet  raillery  m  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  bom  of  the 
divine  Naiads.    {Xenophem,  Symp.,  5,  7  — Compare 
.Khan,  V.  H.,  3,  18.)    Others  said  that  Silenua  was 
a  son  of  Earth,  and  sprung  from  the  blood-drops  of 
Uranus.    (Serv.  ad  Vrrg.,  Eel.,  6,  13.  —  Nonnut.  14, 
97  —  Id  ,  29,  262.)  Marsyas  is  cslled  a  Silenus.  Like 
the  seagods,  Silenus  was  noted  for  wisdom.  Henco 
some  modern  expounders  of  mythology  think  that  Si- 
lenus was  merely  a  river-god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  UJ/m,  eiteu,  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  mo- 
lion  of  the  streams.    The  connexion  between  Silenus 
and  Bacchus  snd  the  Naiades  thus  becomes  easy  of 
explanation  ;  in  their  opinion,  all  being  deities  relating 
to  water  or  moisture.     {Keightley't  Mythology,  p. 
234.)— The  two  legends  relstivc  to  Midas  and  Silenu* 
have  already  been  noticed  under  the  former  article. 
(Krd.  Midas.) — Silenus  was  represented  ss  old,  bald, 
and  flat-nosed,  riding  on  a  broad-backed  ass,  usually 
intoxicated,  and  carrying  bis  can  {cantharvt),  or  tot- 
tering along  supported  by  his  staff  of  fennel  {ferula). 
— For  other  views  of  the  legend  of  Silenus,  consult 
Creurer  {Symboltk.  vol  3,  p.  207,  teqq  ),  Rolle  {Re- 
cherche* tur  le  Culte  de  Bacchut,  vol  3,  p  354,  teqq.), 
and  Welcker  {Nach  zur  Tnl ,  p  214.  *eqq.)  —  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Midas  mixed  some  wine 
with  the  waters  of  a  fountain  to  which  Silenua  was 
accustomed  lo  come,  and  so  inebriated  and  caught 
him.    He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterward 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  whatever  h* 
touched.    Some  authors  ssscrl  that  Silenus  wss  a 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  Indisn 
expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  hi* 
counsels.    From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is 
often  introduced  speaking,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  things. — The  legend  of  Silenus  is 
evidently  of  Oriental  origin.    {Symboltk,  vol.  3,  p. 
207,  teqq  —  Consult  alao  Nolle.  Recherche*  tur  U 
Culle  de  Bacchu*,  vol.  3,  p.  364,  teqq.) 
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SILIUS  ITALICUS. 


Sittoa  Italicus,  C.  a  Latin  poet,  bora  about  the 

25th  jcu<  of  ihe  Christian  ere.  He  has  been  sup- 
po*ed  to  have  bean  a  native  of  Italica,  in  Spain  ;  but 
his  not  being  claimed  ae  a  fellow-countryman  by  Mar- 
tut,  who  baa  bestowed  upon  hin*  the  highest  praises, 
readers  this  improbable.  Some  make  him  lo  have  been 
a  native  of  Cornniuin,  a  city  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy, 
which,  according  lo  Slrabo,  was  called  Italics  in  the 
time  of  the  Social  war ;  but  Velleius  Paterculua  in- 
forms us  that  Curfiuium  merely  intended  to  change  its 
name  lo  Italics,  and  that  the  project  was  never  car- 
ried into  effect.  Whether,  however,  be  were  a  native 
of  Italics  in  Spain,  or  of  an  Ilalica  elsewhere,  his  sur- 
name certainly  does  not  show  it ;  for  in  that  event  it 
would  have  been  Italtccrut*.  It  is  most  probable. that 
It&ltcu*  was  a  family  name  ;  and  it  may  have  been 
given  to  one  of  hta  ancestors,  when  residing  in  some 
province,  to  show  that  he  waa  of  Italian  origin  — 
Silius  Italicus  applied  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  the  former  of  these 
pursuits  he  look  Cicero  for  his  model,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  apeaker.  In  po- 
etry he  gave  the  preference  lo  Virgil.  Hie  predilec- 
tion for  these  two  great  writers  led  him  to  purchase 
two  estates  which  bsd  belonged  to  them,  that  of  Ci- 
cero at  Tusculum,  and  that  of  Virgil  near  Naples,  on 
which  the  poet  had  been  interred.  Silius  often  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  celebrated  bis  birthday 
annually  with  great  solemnities. — Our  poet  passed 
through  all  the  public  employments  which  led  to  the 
consulship.  He  is  said  also  to  have  insinuated  him- 
aclf  into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  following  the  vile  trade 
of  an  informer.  Pliny  the  younger,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  which,  for  the  honour  of  literature,  one  eould 
wiah  might  be  impugned,  adds,  that  if  it  be  true  that 
Siliua  was  thus  guilty,  he  made  amends  for  his  fault 
by  a  long  course  of  subsequent  virtue,  snd  enjoyed  at 
Rome  a  high  degree  of  consideration.  The  6rst  con- 
sulship of  Sibus  (for  it  is  thought,  on  no  very  suffi- 
cient grounds,  however,  that  be  thrice  held  this  ma- 
gistracy) was  in  the  famous  year  68,  when  Nero  died. 
—Siliua  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Vitellius  and  Vespa- 
aisn  :  under  the  latter  he  waa  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Loaded  with  honours,  and  Inuring  accumulated  an  am- 
ple fortune,  he  retired  in  hia  old  age  to  Campania,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  bis  days  in  the  society  of  the 
Muses.  Attacked,  at  the  age  of  75  years,  with  an  in- 
curable malady,  he  starved  himself  to  death,  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100. — Silius,  through  all  his 
life,  had  a  strong  attachment  for  poetry  and  literature, 
and  devoted  to  them  all  the  leisure  moments  which 
his  public  employments  allowed.  It  was  only,  how- 
over,  in  his  later  years,  and  during  his  retreat  at  Na- 
ples, that  he  formed  the  serious  idea  of  aiming  at  a 
place  in  the  list  of  poets  He  then  composed  an  epic, 
or,  rather,  historical  poem,  in  seventeen  cantos,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  waa  the  second  Punic  war.  This  poem, 
entitled  Punka,  has  come  down  to  our  times.  It  con- 
firms the  judgment  which  Pliny  passed  upon  ils  au- 
thor when  he  said  that  he  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  (Ep.,  3.  7,  5  )  It  appears  that  Silius 
waa  one  of  those  men  lo  whom  Nature  has  granted  a 
certain  facility,  which  makes  them  succeed  in  some 
degree  in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  which,  when 
it  is  seconded  by  learning  and  tsstc,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  occupy  the  place  of  genius.  The  subject 
which  he  chose  for  his  poem  was  one  that  possessed 
an  unususl  share  of  interest  to  the  Romans.  Three 
centuries  had  passed  away  since  this  memorable  pe- 
riod, and,  though  alt  the  details  of  the  war  were  still 
well  known,  because  many  Greek  and  Roman  histo- 
rians had  recorded  them  in  their  respective  works, 
•till  there  remained  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination  of 
the  poet,  and  he  might  indulge  in  the  6ctions  and  em- 
ploy all  the  machinery  of  which  the  epic  poem  was 
naturally  susceptible.     Silius  disdained  not  these 


means  for  interesting  snd  pleasing  his  leaders  ;  last, 

like  Lucan,  he  chute  a  defective  plan,  in  preltmng 
the  historical  method,  thai  makes  known  all  the  con- 
sequences resulting  from  any  event,  lo  the  poetic 
mode,  that  selects  from  a  aeries  of  facts  some  single 
circumstance,  which  it  makes  the  principal  action, 
and  towards  which,  ss  a  common  centre,  all  tn;ngs 
ought  lo  tend.  Had  he  transported  his  reader*  to  iu 
very  outset  lo  the  later  years  of  the  war,  he  ought 
have  taken  for  bis  theme  Hannibal's  attempt  to  make 
himself  master  of  Rome;  this  would  have  admiled 
the  different  parts  that  are  regarded  as  r,«  c*-*»ary  tor 
an  epic  action,  namely,  a  commencement,  a  plot,  and 
a  catastrophe.  By  pursuing  a  different  plan,  by  pre- 
ferring to  the  epopee  the  inarch  of  history,  he  o^ght 
to  have  seen  that  be  was  debarred  from  toe  employ- 
ment of  mythological  fictions,  which  are  entirely  oot 
of  place  in  an  historical  narrative.  And  yet,  falling 
into  the  same  error  as  Lucan,  ho  call*  theae  very  fic- 
tions to  his  aid.  It  is  this  intermingling  of  the  »ob*r 
details  of  history. with,  ihe  flights  of  mythology  that  has 
given  birth  lo  a  strange  and  misshapen  offspring,  ts 
which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  assign  ita  proper  ap- 
pellation. Is  it  an  epic  poem?  it  wants  unity.  Is 
it  an  historical  production  t  Ms  fictions  become  ss 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  and  its  machinery  is 
altogether  out  of  plsce. — Silius  drew  the  subject  of  ha 
poein  from  the  histories  of  Livy  and  Polybtus;  bis  po- 
etic ornaments  he  chiefly  borrowed  from  V  irgil ,  bet  he 
doc*  not  po*acss  the  art  of  borrowing  these  last  in  suck 
way  as  to  conceal  their  parent  source  ;  h's  lmiisiieea, 
on  the  contrary,  are  altogether  loo  palpable  Nor  si* 
these  imitations  limited  to  Virgil :  Silius  has  pillaged 
also  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Hesiod,  a  circus* 
stsnce  winch  imparts  a  disagreeable  inequality  to  hs* 
style.  Like  Valerius,  he  endeavours  to  hide  his  medi- 
ocrity under  an  appearance  of  erudition  and  sffecta- 
lion  of  pomp,  which  imparts  an  air  of  coldness  to  ba 
composition.  To  give  the  character  of  Silius  in  s  few 
words,  we  may  say  that  he  possessed  a  portion  of  itasc 
ulents,  the  union*  of  which  forms  the  great  poet ;  at 
was  versed  in  histories),  geographical,  and  physical 
knowledge,  which  imparts  to  bis  poem  a  c  ha  racier  of 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  snliquanan  critics,  frosj 
the  circumstance  of  its  containing  various  facts  omit- 
ted by  Livy.  He  chose  a  subject  at  once  great  sad 
interesting;  bis  personsges  bsve  a  character  of  his- 
toric truth,  but  there  is  wanting  that  degree  of  titra- 
tion which  true  poetry  would  have  bestowed.  lit  » 
most  successful  in  bis  description  of  bailies.  Siliss 
wants  enthusiasm ;  his  style  consists  of  borrowed 
phrases,  which  he  has  not  known  bow  to  ajif>ro[>rui« 
lo  himself,  or  mark,  aa  it  were,  with  the  in 
own  zeal.  Does  he  attempt  to  express  a  _ 
derness !  his  coldness  freezes  the  reader  — 
may  have  been  the  reputation  which  this  poet  enjoyed 
among  bis  contemporaries,  bo  fell  soou  afterward  ibi* 
neglect;  no  grammarian  cites  him,  snd  Stdonius  Asel- 
liuaris  alone  names  him  smong  the  eminent  potia 
At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  conviction  was  so  stroif 
that  the  poem  was  lost,  as  to  inspire  the  celebrated 
Petrarch  with  the  idea  of  supplying  its  place  by  h*»  Af- 
rica, the  subject  of  which  production  is  also  the  second 
Punic  war.  This  point,  however,  is  cou  tested  anuxig 
scholars.  During  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  C<a» 
stance,  Poggio  succeeded  in  finding  a  manuscript  of 
Silius,  probably  al  the  monastery  of  St,  GalL  A  copy 
was  msde  of  this,  which  thus  became  the  origins!  ef 
all  those  of  which  the  earlier  editors  made  use.  uelil 
Carrion  discovered,  about  1575,  at  Cologne,  another 
manuscript,  which  he  thought  might  date  from  the  era 
of  Charlemagne.  A  third,  of  still  more  modern  data, 
was  found  at  Oxford.  Villebrone,  who  published,  n 
1781,  an  edition  of  Silius  Italicus,  which  he  pr*ttrd«d 
was  the  first  complete  one  thai  had  a*  yet  appeared, 
"  into  the  sixteenth  book,  alter  the  tweuty-ntt 
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cnth  verse,  thirty-three  other  versee  which  he  said  he 
found  in  •  MS.  at  Paris,  and  which  exist,  with 
slight  changes,  in  the  sixth  book  of  Petrarch's 
Latin  poem  entitled  Africa.,  More  recent  critics,  how- 
ever, and  especially  Heyne,  in  a  review  written  by 
htm  on  Villebrune's  edition,  think  that  the  thirty-three 
verses  in  question  are  rather  from  the  pen  of  Petrarch 
Chan  from  that  of  Silius.— The  best  editions  of  Silius 
Italicusare,  that  of  Ruperti,  GiUmg.,  1796-96,  2  vols. 
8*0,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Pant,  1823,  2  vols.  8vo. 
The  following  editions  are  also  valuable  :  that  of  Dra- 
fceoboreh,  Traject  ad  Rhen  ,  1717,  4to ;  that  of  Ville- 
brune.  Pari*,  1781,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Emesti,  Lip*., 
1791-93,  8  vols.  8vo.  (ScA»7/,  Hist.  Lit.  Ram.,  vol. 
S.  p.  496,  *r*f.  — Compare  Bakr,  G<Mck.  Rom.  Lit., 

Vol    I,  p.  151,  Mftf  ) 

Si<.viNOs,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who  had  the 
care  of  fields  and  cattle  (Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  601),  and 
who  also  presided  over  boundaries.  (Horat.,  Epod., 
2,  22.)  Groves  were  consecrated  to  him,  whence  per- 
haps Ins  name  He  was  usually  represented  ss  old, 
and  bearing  a  cypress  plucked  up  by  the  roots  ( Kir^., 
Georg.,  1,  20);  snd  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cypa- 
rissus  was  transferred  to  him.  (Serv  ad  Virg.,  Gear- 
gica,  1,  20.)  The  usual  offering  to  Silvanus  wss  milk. 
(Horat.,  Epist.,  2,  1,  143  ) — According  to  the  Agri- 
menaors,  every  possession  should  have  three  Silvani : 
one  domestic,  for  the  possession  itself;  one  agrestic, 
for  the  herdsman  ;  a  third  oriental,  for  whom  there 
should  be  a  grove  on  the  boundary.  (Seal,  ad  Ftsl  , 
a.v.  Marspedis.)  The  meaning  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage probably  is<  thst  Silvanus  was  to  be  worshipped 
under  three  different  titles  :  as  protector  of  the  family,  j 
for  we  meet  with  an  inscription  Sihano  Larum  ;  of  [ 
the  cattle,  perhaps  those  on  the  public  pastures ;  and  i 
of  the  boundaries,  that  is,  of  the  whole  possession.  [ 
The  Mars  Silvanus,  to  whom  Cato  directs  prayer  to  be 
made  for  the  health  of  the  oxen,  is  probably  the  second 
(it.  R.,  80).  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  Jinium  of  Hor- 
ace.   (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  536.) 

Si  Lira  as,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain,  oc- 
cupying the  counties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Rad- 
nor, Brecon,  and  Glamorgan.  Their  capital  was  Isca 
Silurum,  now  Catrleon,  on  the  river  Isca  or  Uske,  in 
Glamorganshire.  Caraotacus  was  a  prince  of  the  Si- 
lores.    (Tac.,  Ann.,  12.  32  —  Pltn  ,  4,  16  ) 

81MBTHOS,  a  river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  Hcrasan 
Mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  Catana.  It 
receives  a  number  ot  small  tributaries,  and  is  now  the 
Giaretta.    {Tkucyd  ,  2,  65  —PUn.,  3,  8  ) 

Simmus,  I.  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  be- 
tween the  120th  and  170th  Olympiad.  The  period 
when  he  existed  cannot  be  ascertained  with  more  pre- 
cision. He  pubiislvcd  a  collection  of  poems,  in  four 
books,  entitled  Hui^ofHX  iroirjfiara.  Alheneus  cites 
one  of  these  pieces,  entitled  Gorgo.  which  appears  to 
have  been  of  an  epic  character.  Simmias  is  perhaps 
the  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  do  not  find 
Co  have  existed  before  him,  and  winch  could  only  have 
been  conceived  of  at  a  period  when  the  public  taste 
had  become  extremely  corrupt  It  consisted  in  so 
arranging  verses  of  different  length  as  to  represent  an 
altar,  ait  axe,  a  pair  of  wings,  &c  ,  the  several  verses 
at  the  same  time  making  one  poem  A  production  of 
this  kind,  forming  a  £1711)6  or  Pandean  pipe,  has  been 
jften  ascribed  to  Theocritus.  It  consists  of  twenty 
rersea.  every  two  of  the  same  size,  and  each  pair  less 
■Ml  length  than  the  preceding;  thus  representing  an  in- 
strument « om  posed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  than  the 
sther.  (Sikoll.  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  126  )  The 
ae mains  of  Simmias  arc  given  in  the  Anthology,  and 
•it  the  Poets  Gra*ci  Minores. — II  A  Theban  philos- 
opher, a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of 
••venty-threc  dialogues,  which  ate  lost.  (Sckbli,  Hist. 
£dt  Or.,  vol.  2,  p.  367.) 

Hindis  (entie),  a  rivet  of  Troae,  which  riaea  in 


Mount  Ida,  and  falls  into  the  Xanthui.  (Consult 
marks  on  the  Topography  of  Troy, 
Troja.) 

Simon,  a  shoemaker  or  currier  of  Athena,  from 
whom  the  so-called  mevrtKoi  diaXoyoi,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Plato,  are  supposed  to  have  derived 
ibeir  origin.  (Kid.  Plato,  near  the  conclusion  of  that 
article.) 

SiMOftiDEe,  I.  a  poet  of  Amorgus  (one  of  the  Cyc- 
ladea).  who  died  490  B.C.  He  was  grandfather  to 
the  poet  of  Ccos,  from  whom  be  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  of  'lap&oypufocy  "  writer  of  Iambics."  Wo 
have  a  fragment  of  hia  preserved  by  Stobwus ;  it  is  a 
satyric  piece,  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance, and  is  entitled  irrot  ywaiKuv,  "  Of  Women." 
This  fragment  is  given  in  the  collections  of  Winterton, 
Brunck,  Uaisford,  and  separately  by  Koeler,  Goett* 
1781,  8vo,  and  Welcker,  Bonn,  1835,  8vo.— II.  A 
Celebrated  poet  of  Ccos,  son  of  Leoprepas,  and  grand- 
son of  the  preceding,  born  at  the  city  of  lulls,  556 
B.C.,  and  who  lived  until  B.C.  467.  He  attained,  in 
fact,  to  a  very  advanced  age.  so  as  to  become  a  con- 
temporary not  only  of  Pitiacue  and  the  Pisistratida, 
but  also  of  Pauaaniaa,  king  of  Sparta:  and  he  is 
named  aa  the  friend  of  these  illustrious  men.  He  waa 
held  in  high  estimation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  I.,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  acted  aa  a  mediator  between  thia 
prince  and  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentum,  reconciling 
these  two  sovereigns  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
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two  annies  were  on  the  point  of  contending, 
calls  him  a  wise  man  (De  Repvb.,  I,  p.  411),  and 
Cicero,  in  speaking  of  htm,  aays,  "  Son  cnim  poeta 
sua  tit,  vcrum  ettam  eateroqum  doclus  sapiens  que, 
traditur."  {N.  D,  1,  22.)  He  was  the  master  of 
Pindar.  Simonides  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  ap- 
plied the  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  la 
other  words,  the  early  elegiac  measure  to  mournful 
and  plaintive  themes.  This  measure  at  first  was  mar- 
tial in  its  character,  not  plaintive,  and  Cullinus  is  said 
to  have  been  its  inventor.  Neither  was  it  called  elegy 
originally,  but  tnoc,  a  general  term,  subsequently  con- 
fined to  heroic  verse.  Simonides  became  so  distin- 
guished in  elegy  (in  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term) 
that  he  muat  be  included  among  the  great  masters  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorious  at 
Athens  over  Xschylus  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  of 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenians  having  insti- 
tuted  a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  biogra- 
pher of  ^Eschylus  who  gives  this  account,  adds,  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  i£aehylus.  To 
what  degree  Simonides  possessed  this  quality,  and,  in 
general,  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  his  celebrated  lyric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  of  Danae,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry. 
Probably,  also,  in  the  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  Plata»a,  he  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the 
death  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  to  introduce  the 
sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  was  quite 
consistent  with  a  lofty,  patriotic  lone,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Simonides  likewise  used  the 
elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for  the  death  of  individuate ; 
at  least  the  fJreek  Anthology  contains  several  pieces 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  but 
fragments  of  longer  elegies,  lamenting,  with  heartfelt 
pathos,  the  death  of  persons  desr  to  the  poet.  Among 
these  are  the  beautiful  and  touching  verses  concerning 
Gorgo,  who.  while  dying,  utters  these  words  to  her 
mother:  "  Remain  here  with  my  father,  and  become, 
with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  tend  thee  in  thy  old  age? — It  was  Simonides 
who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which, 
conaiatently  with  its  purpose,  it  was  capable.  In  thia 
respect  he  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  hit 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  which 
ho  enjoyed  in  both  Athena  and  the  Peloponncsua,  he 
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waa  frequently  employed  by  the  state*  which  bad  fought 
ijamtl  the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inscription*  the 
tombs  of  their  fallen  warriors.  The  best  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  epigrams  is  the  inimitable  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopyln,  and 
which  actually  existed  on  the  spot :  "  Stranger,  tell 
the  Lacedtentonian*  that  ice  are  lying  here  in  obedience 
to  their  (awe  "  Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed 
with  such  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur.  With  the 
epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inscriptions  on 
sacred  otlenngs.  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Per- 
sian war  ;  the  former  being  the  discbarge  of  a  debt  to 
the  dead,  the  latter  a  thanksgiving  of  the  survirera  to 
the  gode.  Among  these,  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which*  from  the  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  tbe  expression,  loses  its  chief  beauty  in  a 
prose  translation  (fragm,  25,  ed.Caisf). — The. form 
of  nearly  all  tbe  epigrams  of  Simonides  is  elegiac. 
When,  however,  a  name  (on  account  of  a  short  be- 
tween two  long  syllsblfs)  could  not  be  adapted  to  the 
dactylic  metre  (ae  'Apxtvavrtjc  'ImroviKoc),  he  em- 
ployed trochaic  measures.  (Midler,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
p.  12A,  *eqq.) — Simonides  became  avaricious  and 
mercenary  towards  the  close  of  his  life ;  and  it  ia  men- 
tioned as  a  subject  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  verses  for  money.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
aome  one  having  reproached  him  with  hia  sordid  ava- 
rice, he  returned  for  answer  that  age,  being  deprived 
of  all  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  the  loye  of  money 
was  the  only  passion  left  for  it  to  gratify.  (Ptut.,  An 
teni  sit  gerenda  retfubl. — Opp.,  ed  Reuke,  vol.  9,  p. 
142  )— To  Simonides  the  Greek  alphabet  ia  indebted 
for  four  of  its  letters,  E,  T,  H,  Q ;  and  to  him,  also,  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  a  system  of  Mnemonut,  or 
artificial  memory.  (Compare  Cic.  it  Ormt.,  2,  84  — 
Plin,  7,  34. — (fuhtttl.,  11,2,  11  )— It  waa  Simonides 
(hat  gave  the  celebrated  answer,  when  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse inquired  of  him  concerning  tbe  nature  of  God. 
The  poet  .requested  one  day  for  deliberating  ^>n  the 
suhjeot ;  and  when  Hiero  repealed  his  question  on  the 
morrow,  tho  poet  asked  for  two  days.  As  he  still 
went  on  doubling  the  number  of  days,  and  tbe  mon- 
arch, lost  in  wonder,  asked  him  why  bo  did  so,  "  Be- 
cause, the  longer  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
obscure  does  it  appear  to  me  to  be.'*  (Ctc.,  N.  D.,  I, 
22  ) — The  remains  of  tbe  poetry  of  Simonides  are 
given  in  tbe  collections  of  Stephens,  Brunei.  Gaisford. 
Boissonadc,  and  others.  The  Istest  separate  edition  is 
that  of  Sehnndewin,  Bran*.,  1835, 8vo.  (Sckoti,  Hut. 
Or.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p  242  —  Id  ih.,  vol.  2,  p.  129  — 
Compare  Bode,  Gesch.  der  Lyruchen  DicJukunst,  vol. 
2,  p.  122,  *eqq  ) — III.  A  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
preceding.  Being  also  a  native  of  Ceos.  he  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  bv  the  appellation  of  the 
"Younger."  He  wrote  "on  Inventions"  (tcoi  eipn- 
fturuv),  and  a  work  in  three  books  on  Genealogiea. 
(BeUreite,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  de*  Inter.,  dec  ,  vol.  13, 

p.  267  Van  Goena,  De  Sinunude  Ceo  et  philosopho, 

Traj.  ad  Rhen  ,  1768,  4to  ) 

SinplicTus,  a  native  of  Cihcia,  the  clearest  and  moat 
intelligent  of  the  commentators  on  Aristotle.  His 
commentaries  are  extremely  valuable,  from  their  con- 
taining numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of  previous 
philosophers.  He  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era.  and  waa  involved  in  some  disputes  with 
tbe  Christisn  writers,  particularly  John  Philoponue,  on 
tbe  subject  of  the  eternity  of  the  woTtd.  His  com- 
mentary On  the  Manual  or  Enchiridion  of  Epictetna  ia 
regarded  as  one  of  tbe  best  moral  treatises  that  baa 
come  down  to  na  from  antiquity,  and  proves  that  Sim- 
plicius  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  tenets  of  tbe  Per- 
ipatetic school.  The  works  of  Aristotle  on  which  we 
have  the  commentaries  of  Simplicius  are,  the  eight 
books  of  Physics,  the  Categories,  the  four  books  of  the 
Heavens,  and  the  three  of  the  Soul.  The  best  edition 
ef  tbe  commentary  on  Epictetna.  is  that  of  Schweig- 
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commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle  was  puM<»h*«l 
at  tbe  A  Id  me  press,  Ven  ,  1526.  fot.t  and  a  Latin  ver- 
sion by  Luctlloa  Philalthwue,  Yen.,  1543.  foL  Tbe 
moat  correct  edition  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cat- 
egories ia  that  printed  at  Basle.  1551.  foL  There  a*  a 
Latin  version  by  Dorotbeus,  Ven.,  1541,  1550,  1567, 
fol.  The  commentary  on  tbe  treatise  De  Cvdo  waa 
published  at  the  Aldme  preea.  Ven  ,  1526.  fol  There 
is  a  Latin  version  by  Morbeke,  printed  id  1540,  and 
another  by  Dorotbeus.  in  1544.  both  from  the  Venice 
press.  The  commentary  on  the  treatise  De  Aetata 
was  published  at  the  Aldme  press  in  1527,  and  a  ver- 
sion by  Faseolua,  made  from  a  more  perfect  manu- 
script, in  1543,  both  at  Venice.  There  ia  another 
version  by  Luhgus,  which  hss  been  often  reprinted  as 
Venice.    (Sekoil,  Hut  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p  129.  see*.) 

Sinm,  I.  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemy  tbe 
moat  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  These  Sinae,  who 
dwelt  beyond  tbe  river  Senator  Mcnan,  are  supposed 
to  have  occupied  what  ia  now  CoMm- Chan*  —  IL 
There  waa  another  nation  of  the  same  name  east  of 
Series,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Shen-n,  the 
most  westerly  province  of  China,  immediately  adjoin- 
ing ihe  great  wall.  In  this  province  waa  •  kingdom 
called  Ttin,  which  probably  gave  name  to  these  Stan. 

Siivot.  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  below  the  Cim- 
merian Bosporus,  and  opposite  the  Tauric  Chersonese 
Their  name  would  seem  to  indicate  an  Indian  onpn, 
and  Rttter  haa  attempted  to  prove  this  in  hia  learned 
work  on  the  earlier  history  of  some  of  the  ancient  na- 
tions.   (Rttter,  VorkaUe,  p.  167,  aeqq  ) 

Singsra,  a  strongly  fortified  citv  of  Mesopotamia, 
the  southernmost  possession  of  the  Romans  on  tha 
eastern  side  of  that  country,  from  Trajan  to 
tius.  It  is  now  Sindtchar.  (P/in.,  6,  25. — j 
MareeU.,  18,  6.) 

Si  nous,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sithonia,  on  the  lower  shore  of,  and  giving  name  to.  tat 
Sinus  Smgiticus.  Tbe  modern  name  of  the  gulf  is 
that  of  Monte  Santo  {Herod  ,  7,  122.— Tkueyd.,  5, 
18) 

Simon,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied  hia  count  rvuiec 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  the  Greeks  had  fabricated 
tbe  famous  wooden  horse.  Sinon  went  to  Troy,  at  the 
instigation  of  Ulysses,  with  his  hands  bound  lietnud 
his  back,  and  by  tbe  most  solemn  protestations  assured 
Priam  that  tbe  Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  and  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  soldiers 
to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  their  return  -.  and  that, 
because  the  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  had  flt-d  away 
from  their  camp,  not  to  be  cruelly  sacrificed.  Tb<»« 
false  assertions  were  immediately  credited  by  the  Tro- 
jans, and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  hie  city 
tbe  wooden  horse  which  tbe  Greeks  had  left  behind 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva, 
waa  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  tbe  night,  to 
perfidy,  opened  the  side  of  the  horse,  from 
a  number  Of  armed  Greeks,  who  surprised 
and  pillaged  their  city.  (Aires  Pkryg  — 
8,  492  —  Virg,  Mn.,  2,  79.  dtc  —  Peautn 
Q.  Smyrn  .  12.  dec  ) 

Si  nope,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus  by  Metbone. 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  csmed  her  away  to 
tbe  borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Syrua.  (Apoll.  Rbd., 
2,  946. — Sckol ,  ad  toe) — IL  A  city  of  PephLgoma. 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  was  tbe  most  important  commercial  place 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  Euxine,  and  waa  founded  by  a 
Milesian  colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  pnor  te 
tbe  rise  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  particular  year 
of  its  origin,  however,  is  not  known :  the  PenpL  Aa->*- 
(p  9)  aaya  it  waa  at  the  time  when  the  Cimmenaw 
were  ravaging  Asia  Minor.  The  leader  of  the  i 
was  named  Antolycus,  and  be  received  from 
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of  the  place  divine  honours.  In  the  my- 
thology of  ibe  Greeks  he  became  one  of  tbc  compau- 
ions  of  Jason.  Various  accounts,  too,  are  given  of 
the  origin  of  the  city**  name,  one  of  which  trace*  it  to 
Si  nope,  daughter  of  the  Aaopus.  (Compare  AyUl. 
Rkod  ,  2,  946  —  Schol  ,tdloc.— Plut.,  Vit.  Lucult  — 
Vol.  Place.,  5,  108)  —  The  situation,  of  Sioope  was 
extremely  well  chosen.  It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a 
peninsula ;  and,  as  this  peninsula  was  secured  from  any 
hostile  landing  along  its  outer  shores  by  high  cliffs,  the 
City  only  needed  defending  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
connecting  it  with  the  mainland,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  had  two  convenient  harbours,  one  on  either 
side.  The  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  afforded  room 
for  spacious  suburbs,  for  gardens  and  fields,  oo  which 
the  city  could  easily  rely  for  support  in  case  of  any 
scarcity  produced  by  a  siege.  (Polyb.,  4,  66.—  Stra- 
bo, 546.)  Si  nope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
er, and  became  possessed  of  a  dependant  territory 
which  readied  as  far  as  ihe  Halvs^and  which  was  in- 
habited by  the  Leucosyrii ;  it  became  also  the  parent 
city  of  many  colonies  along  the  coast.  So  flourishing 
a  place  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  of  the  people  in 
the  interior  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  scattered 
bints,  that  it  was  occasionally  besieged  by  the  neigh- 
bouring satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  ;  and 
yet  at  other  tunes,  we  are  informed  by  Xenopbon  (Ah- 
ab.,  lib.  6  et  6),  it  stood  on  a  very  friendly  fooling  with 
them.  It  encountered  more  danger  from  the  monarchy 
that  arose  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Against  open  attacks  from  these,  however,  it  was  able 
to  make  a  successful  stand  (Polyb.,  4,  66);  but  it 
couU  not  defend  itself  against  a  surprise  on  the  part 
of  Pharnaces  (Slrabo.  I.  c  )  It  lost  its  freedom,  but 
not  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  from  this  time 
forward  became  the  residence  of  the  monarch*  of  Pon- 
tus,  until  Lucullue  look  it  from  the  last  Mithradatcs. 
It  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman 
commander  stripped  it  of  many  fine  statues  and  vain- 
able  works  of  art.  Among  the  articles  carried  off  on 
this  occasion  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  sphere  of 
Biilaxus  From  this  period  Sinope  remained  subject 
to  the  Roman  power,  and  received,  according  to  Stra- 
bo and  Pliny  (Plin.,  6,  2),  a  Roman  colony.  This 
colony  was  settled  there  in  the  year  of  Julius  Cesar's 
assassination.  Strabo  found  the  city  iu  his  time  well 
fortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
both  public  and  private.  The  commerce  of  the  place, 
indeed,  had  somewhat  declined,  having  been  drawn  off 
partly  lo  Byzantium,  and  in  pert  to  the  cities  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  Still  the  tbunny- fisheries  in  it* 
immediate  vicinity  continued  to  afford  a  very  lucra- 
tive branch  of  trade  to  Sinope.  The  city,  however, 
bad  begun  to  decline  in  political  importance,  and  we 
find,  not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amasea  the  capital  of  the 
later  province  of  Hellenopontua.  In  the  middle  ages 
Sinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tra- 
pezus ;  and  after  this  it  had  independent  Christian 
ntonarchs  of  its  own,  who  became  conspicuous  for  their 
naval  power  and  their  piracies.  (ALuifcda,  p.  318.) 
The  last  of  this  dynasty  surrendered  his  city  and  pow- 
er to  Mohammed  II.  in  1461.  The  modern  Smub  is 
■till  one  of  the  most  important  Turkish  cities  along 
this  coast. — Sinope  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
ogenes. (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S.  p  ll,»e«q) 
—  III.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Campania.  (Kid. 
Sinuessa.) 

Sinti,  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
occupied  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  north 
of  the  Srropatones.  (Tkucyd.,  2,  98.)  Strabo  affirms 
that  they  once  occupied  the  island  of  Lemnos,  thus 
identifying  then  with  the  Sinties  of  Homer.  (//.,  1, 
693.-04.,  8,  294  —  Strab ,  231.  —  Id.,  467.  —  Id., 
649 — ScJud.  ad  Tkucyd.,  2,  98.  —  Gatlerer,  Com- 
muni.  Soc,  Gott.,  *t.1 1784,  vol.  6,  p.  63.)  Lrvy  in- 
forms us  that,  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 
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the  Sinti,  who  then  formed  part  of  that  em 

led  in  the  first  region,  together  with 
|  the  B  i  salts ;  and  he  expressly  states  that  Una  part  of 
I  the  region  waa  situated  west  of  the  Strymon,  that  is, 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  (46,  29).  Ptolemy 
gives  the  name  of  Sintice  to  the  district  in  question 
(p.  83  —  Cramer'*  Ancient  Gretce,  vol.  1,  p.  304).  — 
Llymologists  derive  the  name  of  the  Smtiea  from  the 
Greek  verb  eiVu,  "  to  hurt"  (oivrne,  an  injure r ;"  at* 
Ttf,  "a  pirate"),  either  because  they  were  reputed  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  i heir  hav- 
ing been  notorious  for  piracy.  Rrlter,  however,  seeks 
to  connect  their  name,  and,  consequently,  their  origin, 
with  that  of  India.    ( VorhalU,  p.  162.) 

SiNOxasA,  a  city  of  Campania,  subsequently  of 
New  Latium,  on  the  seacoaat,  southeast  of  Muitumss 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Luis.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope;  en  ancient  Greek 
city.  (Levy,  10,  21.  —  Pltny,  3,  5.  — Mela,  2,  4.) 
Strabo  tells  us  that  Sinuessa  atood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinus,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance,  or,  in  other  'vords,  from  the  sinuotity 
of  the  coast  (aivoc  yup  d  xoXiror. —  Strab ,  234). 
The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  informs 
us  that  it  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way.  Hor- 
ace also  confirms  this.  {Sat.,  1.  6,  39,  ace?.)  Sin- 
uessa was  colonized  together  with  Minturnw,  A.U.C. 
456  (Liv.,  10,  21),  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time ciliee  of  Italy.  (Id.,  27,  38  —  Polyb  ,  3,  91.) 
Ita  territory  suffered  considerable  devastation  from 
Hannibal's  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Cesar, 
in  hie  pursuit  of  Pompey,  balled  for  a  few  days  at 
Sinuessa,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  with  A  Ulcus  (9,  16). — The  epithet  of 
tfptns.  which  Silms  Italicus  applies  to  this  city  (8, 
has  reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagtri,  while  Sinuessa  itself  an- 
swers to  the  rock  of  Monte  Brag  one.  The  Aqua 
Sinuetsame  are  noticed  by  Livy  (22,  14),  Tacitus 
(Hut.  \,  77 —Ann..  12,  68),  Plutarch  (Vtt.  Oth\ 
Plinv  (31,  2),  Martial  (6,  42),  and  others.  (Cramer  a 
Anc.  Holy,  vol  2,  p.  133.) 

Sios,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  wee 
built.    (Kid.  Hierosolyma.) 


Si  ratios,  sn  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  one 


th 


Cvc lade's,  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of  Me- 
los.  Herodotus  reports  that  it  was  colonized  by  the 
Ionian*  (8,  48),  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Siphnians 
as  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and 
silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrates  their  revenue 
that  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled 
to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  lo  those  of 
the  most  opulent  cities ;  and  their  own  principal 
bn i Mings  were  sumptuously  decorated  with  Parian 
marble.  Herodotus  states,  however,  that  they  after- 
ward sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  the 
Ssmians,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
100  talents  (3,  57,  seaq).  In  Sire  bo's  time  it  was  so 
jioor  and  insignificant  as  lo  give'  rise  to  the  proverbs 
£/*vtov  ucrrpuyaXov,  and  Xi*>*or  nfif*i6uv.  (Strab., 
H.—EuMtath.,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  526.)  Pliny  makes 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circait  (4,  12).  Siphnos  was 
famed  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  its  pure  and  whole 
some  sir.  The  modern  name  ia  Srphanio.  (Cramer* a 
Anc.  Greece,  toI.  3,  p.  405. — Bondelmonti,  Int.  Ar~ 
cfopel.,  p.  82.) 

Sipoktuh,  or,  as  the  Greeke  write  it,  Xtiroic  (gen. 
-ovvTOf),  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Daunia, 
and  to  the  southwest  of  the  promontory  of  Garganum. 
It  lay  on  the  Sinus  Uriae.  Sipontum  was  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  the  tradition  which  aacribes  ita  founda- 
tion to  Diomede  should  be  regarded  sa  faboloua, 
Strabo,  who  mentions  this  story,  slates  that  the  nsme 
I  of  ihis  city  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
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great  quantities  of  cattle-fob  (in  Greek  ewirfo)  being 
thrown  up  by  the  sea  on  its  shore.  (Strab.,  884.) 
Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Sipontum  before  its 
■ame  appears  in  the  annals  of  Rome.  We  are  told 
by  Livy  that  it  was  occupied  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  when  he  wss  invited  into  Italy  to  aid  the  Ta- 
rentioes  against  the  Brutiu  and  Lucani  (8,  24).  Sev- 
ers I  years  after,  that  is,  A.U.C.  558,  the  same  histo- 
nsn  informs  us  that  a  colony  wss  sent  to  Sipontum  ; 
but  it  doe*  not  appear  to  hare  prospered ;  for,  sfter 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  it  wss  reported  to  the  senate 
that  the  town  hsd  fallen  inlo  a  slste  of  complete  dee- 
olslion,  upon  which  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists  was 
sent  there  (34,  45  ;  39,  23).  Sipontum  is  said  to 
have  been  once  dependant  upon  the  city  of  Arpi  In 
Strata's  time  its  harbour  could  still  boast  of  some 
trade,  particularly  in  corn,  which  was  conveyed  from 
the  interior  by  means  of  a  considerable  stream,  which 
formed  a  lake  near  iu  month.  (Strah  ,  284  }  This 
river,  which  Strata  does  not  name,  is  probably  the 
Cerbalus  of  Pliny  (3,  II),  now  Cervaro.  The  ruins 
of  Sipontum  are  said  to  exist  shoot  two  miles  to  the 
west  of  Man/rtdonin,  the  foundation  of  which  led  to 
the  final  desertion  of  Sipontum  by  its  inhabitants,  ss 
they  were  transferred  by  King  Msnfred  to  this  modern 
town,  which  is  known  to  hsve  risen  under  his  su- 
spires.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p  279.) 

Sipf luV  I.  a  mountain  in  Lydia,  rising  to  the 
south  of  Msgnesia,  snd  separated  by  a  smsll  valley 
fro*n  the  chain  of  Tmolus  to  the  southeast,  snd  by 
another  from  Mount  Msstinsia  to  the  south.  Sipylus 
is  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  ss  the  residence 
of  Tantslus  snd  Niobe,  snd  the  cradle  of  Pelops 
These  princes,  though  more  commonly  referred  to  by 
clsssicsl  writers  ss  belonging  to  Phrygis,  must,  in  re- 
ality, hsve  reigned  in  Lydia  if  they  occupied  Sipylus  ; 
not  the  mountain  merely,  but  a  city  of  the  same  lisme, 
situate  on  -its  slope.  (Cramer  $  A$m  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  437.)  •'  It  was  growing  dark,"  observes  Mr. 
Arundell,  "or  we  might  have  seen,  ss  the  traveller  by 
daylight  may.  the  abrupt  termination  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus  at  s  considerable  distance  on  the  left,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Msgnesia.*1  It  is  described  by  Chis- 
bull  as  a  stupendous  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
mass  of  stone,  and  rising  perpendicularly  almost  a  fur- 
long high  It  was  here,  loo,  that  Chishull  saw  "  a 
certain  cliff  of  the  rock,  representing  an  exact  niche 
and  statue,  with  tbe  due  shape  and  proportion  of  a  hu- 
man body  "  (ArundtU't  Ait*  Minor,  vol.  !,  p.  .18.) 
Tbe  reck  just  mentioned  as  tbe  termination  of  Sipy- 
lus, snd  also  tbe  rock  of  the  Acropolis  behind  the 
town  of  Magnesia,  have  been  supposed  to  contain 
tome  magnetic  iron  ;  and  the  magnet  is  ssid  to  have 
token  iu  name  from  this  locslity.  Mr.  Arundell  snd 
some  friends  msde  experiment*  in  this  quarter,  to  test, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  done,  the  truth  of  the  story,  snd 
found  clear  indications  of  considerable  magnetic  in- 
fuence.  (Ar*ndtlC$  Asia  Minor,  I.  e ,  in  not.) — II. 
A  eity  of  Lydia,  situste  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Sipy- 
lus. According  to  traditions  preserved  in  the  country, 
it  was  swallowed  up  at  an  early  period  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  plunged  tnto  a  crater  afterward  filled 
by  a  lake.  The  existence  of  this  lake,  named  Sale  or 
Salcc,  is  attested  by  Pausanias,  who  reports,  thst  for 
some  time  the  ruins  of  the  town,  which  he  calls  Idea, 
if  the  word  be  not  corrupt,  could  be  seen  st  tbe  bot- 
tom. (Pawn  ,  7,  M.—Siebeti*,  ad  loc.—Cramer't 
Ana  Minor,  vol  1.  p.  437.) 

Sibrncs  (Ztitfvtf),  two  maidens  celebrated  in 
fable,  who  occupied  an  island  of  Ocean,  where  they 
tat  in  a  mead  close  to  the  seashore,  snd  with  their 
melodious  voices  so  charmed  those  that  were  sailing 
by.  thst  they  forgot  home  and  everything  relating  to 
it,  and  abode  with  these  msidens  till  tbey  perished 
from  tbe  impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
their  bones  lay  whitening  on  tho  strand.  As  Ulysses 
1242 


and  bis 

from  yGsea,  they  came  first  to  tbe  island  of  the  Siren*. 
But  they  passed  in  safety ;  for,  by  tbe  directions  of 
Circe,  Ulysses  stopped  the  ears  of  bis  companions  with 
wax,  snd  had  himself  tied  to  tbe  msst ;  so  that,  sit  bough, 
when  be  heard  the  •on},'  of  the  Sirens,  be  msde  sr^na 
to  his  companions  to  unbind  him,  they  only  secured 
him  the  more  closely ;  and  thus  be  listened  to  the  ac- 
cents of  tbe  Sirens,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  escaped. 
(Od.,  12,  52,  srec) — Hesiod  describes  the  mead  of 
tbe  Sirens  as  blooming  with  flowers  (dreV/roroee).  arid 
their  voice,  he  said,  stilled  tbe  winds.  (St kid.  cA 
ApoU.  Rhod,  4, 892  —Schoi  ad  Od.,  12,  169.)  Their 
names  were  said  to  be  Aglaiopheme  (CUmrvvtct)  sad 
Thelxiepea  (Magic-$ptcch)\  and  it  was  feipned  that 
they  threw  themselves  into  the  sea  with  vexation  at 
tbe  escspe  of  Ulysses,  sn  oracle  hsving  predicted  that, 
ss  long  as  they  should  srrest  the  attention  of  all  pas- 
sengers by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  they  should  live, 
but  no  longer.  The  author  of  tbe  Orphic  Aigot  jo- 
tics,  however,  places  them  on  a  rock  near  the  shore  at 
iCtns,  and  makes  tbe  song  of  Orpheus  end  their  en- 
chantment, snd  caose  them  to  flmg  themselves  ret* 
the  sea,  where  they  were  changed  into  rocks.  (Orpk , 
Argon.,  1284,  tqq.  —  Compare  Nonnuo.  13,  312  )— 
It  wss  sfterwsrd  fabled  thst  they  were  the  dso^nwn 
of  the  river-god  Achelous  by  the  muse  Terpsichort 
or  Calliope,  or  by  Sterope,  daughter  of  Pontoon. 
(ApoU  Rhod  ,  4,  885.— ApoUod  ,  1,  3,  4. — Tzttx  ad 
Lwopkr ,  712 — Eudoeia,  373.)  Some  said  that  they 
sprang  from  the  blood  which  ran  from  the  god  of  ike 
Achelous  when  bis  horn  wss  torn  off  by  Hercules. 
Sophocles  calls  them  tbe  daughters  of  Pborcys  (ss. 
Pfot.,  Sympoa.,  9,  14);  and  Euripides  terms  them  the 
children  of  Earth.  (Htl.,  168.)  Their  number  was 
also  increased  to  three,  and  their  names  are  given 
with  much  variety.  One  wss  ssid  to  play  on  the  lyre, 
another  on  tbe  pipes,  and  the  third  to  atng.  (Tstt- 
it»  ad  Lytopkron.,l\2.) — Contrary  to  the  usual  pro- 
cess, the  mischievous  part  of  the  character  of  the  Si- 
rens wss  sfterwsrd  left  out,  and  tbey  were  regarded  as 
purely  musical  being*  with  entrancing  voices.  Hence 
Plato,  in  his  Republic  (10,  p.  617),  places  one  of 
tbem  on  each  of  the  eight  celestial  spheres,  where 
their  voices  form  what  is  called  tbe  music  of  ths 
spheres  ;  and  when  the  I -accdarnonian*  had  laid  » 
to  Athena  (Of.,  94,  I),  Bacchus,  it  is  said,  appeared 
in  a  dream  to  their  general,  Lysander,  ordering  bun 
to  allow  the  funeral  ntes  of  the  new  Siren  to  be  cele- 
brated, which  wss  st  once  understood  to  be  Sophocles, 
then  just  deed.  (Pease*  .  I,  21,  1.  —  Phn  ,  7.  29.) 
Eventually,  however,  theertists  laid  hold  on  tbe  Sirens, 
and  furnished  them  with  the  festhers,  feet,  wings,  and 
tails  of  birds  —The  ordinary  derivation  of  tbe  word 
Siren  is  from  oetpa,  "«  chain,"  to  signify  their  aurae* 
live  power.  The  Semitic  shir,  "aonaj,"  spears, 
however,  more  likely  to  be  the  true  root :  and  lbs 
Sirens  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  told  of 
by  the  Pbosnicisn  mariners.  (Keightiay'a  MyihtJ^v, 
p.  269.  *eqq  ) 

SiRBKVBifx  InscLiC,  three  small  rocks  on  tbe  sooth 
side  of  the  promontory  of  Surrentum  or  Minervs,  de- 
tached from  tbe  islsnd.  snd  celebrated  in  fable  ss  the 
islands  of  the  Sirens.  (S<r«*o,  22  —  Id.,  247  —  jtfeia, 
2,  4  —  Pltn  ,  3,  6  ) 

Stats,  s  city  of  Lucsnis,  on  tbe  Sinus  TarenUnss,  st 
the  mouth  of  s  river  of  the  seme  name,  now  the  Srassx 
It  waa  said  to  hsve  been  founded  by  a  Trojan  cotucv, 
which  was  afterward  expelled  by  some  Ionisns,  arse 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  the  reign  of  Alysttea, 
king  of  Lydia  ;  and  who,  having  taken  the  town  he 
force,  changed  iu  name  to  that  of  Poficeum  (Sir***, 
264.)  Tbe  earliest  writer  who  has  mentioned 
ancient  city  is  the  poet  Archilochus,  cited  by  Atwn*>- 
us  (12,  5).    He  apeak*  with  admiration  of  the  wr- 
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well  acquainted  with  iu  beaatiet.  In  the  pss- 
eage  of  Atbenasue  where  Archilochus  is  cited,  Athe- 
-ussus  repreeenu  the  inhsbilanta  of  Siris  as  rivalling  in 
•II  respects  the  luxury  and  affluence  of  the  Sybarites. 
Siris  and  Sybsris  had  reached,  about  600  B.C.,  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity  and  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terward, according  to  Justin  (30,  2),  the  former  of  the 
two  waa  almost  destroyed  in  a  war  with  Meiapontum 
and  Sybaria.  When  the  Terpentines  settled  at  Hen- 
«lea  they  removed  all  the  Sirites  to  the  new  town,  of 
which  Siris  became  the  harbour.  (DioaV  Sic  ,  If,  86. 
^— «S'<r«Ao,  263.)  No  vestiges  of  this  ancient  colony 
•re  now  apparent;  but  it  stood  probably  on  the  left 
bank,  and"  at  Uej  mouth  of  the  Smno.  (Cramer'*  Anc 
Italy,  vol.  9,  p\  352.) 

Sialus  (iripiory,  a  name  given  to  the  dog-star. 
Homer,  though  he  mentions  the  dog- star  twice,  docs 
not  employ  the  term.  Hesiod,  however,  uses  the  ap- 
pellation on  several  occasions  (Op.  tl  D.,  417,  687, 

•19  Scut.  Here.,  397.)    But  then,  in  the  first  of 

these  passages,  he  moans  by  Sinus  the  sun.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instsnce  of  such  a  usage.  In  Hesychius, 
for  example,  we  have,  itlpioc,  6  fj'kioe,  aal  o  rov  *v- 
voc  aarrfp,  "  Struts',  the  tun,  and  oho  the  dog-afar." 
He  then  goes  on  to  remark.  Zo^oxAifc  rov  aorpuov 
areVor  6  6e  'AnriAorof  rov  ffXiov,  'l&Wor  de  vuvto  ra 
derpa,  "Sophocles  call*  ike  dog-tlar  so;  Arcktlochus 
the  tun;  Ibycut,  however,  all  the  *tar»."  Eratosthenes, 
moreover  (c  83),  observes :  "  Such  stars  (ss  Sirius)  as- 
tronomers call  Eeipiovc  (SirJoa)  iui  tijv  rye  floyoc 
aivnoiv,  "  on  at  count  of  the  tremulous  motion  of  their 
fi/r-te"  #JU  wouW  seem,  therefore,  that  oeiptoe  was 
originally  an  appellative,  in  an  adjective  form,  em- 
ployed to  indicate  any  bright  and  sparkling  star;  but 
which  originally  became  a  proper  name  for  the  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  atars.  The  verb  eeiptattv,  formed 
from  thia,  is,  according  to  Pruclua,  a  aynonyme  of 
Xufiwetv,  "to  thtne,"  "to  be  bright:1  (Ideter,  Stern- 
mi  nun,  p.  239,  teqq) 

Sismio,  a  peninaula  on  the  shores  of  the  Lscos 
Benaeus  (La  go  di  Gar  da),  now  Strmione,  and  the  fa- 
vourite residence,  in  former  daya,  of  the  poet  Catullus. 
(Cat mil .  31.) 

SikmIom,  an  important  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior, 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Saivna  or  Save,  between 
Ulmi  and  Bassiana.  Under  the  Koman  away  it  waa 
the  metropolis  of  Pannonia.  The  Emperor  Proboa 
was  born  here.  The  ruins  of  Sirmium  msy  be  seen  at 
the  present  dsy  nesr  the  town  of  Murountt.  (P/in., 
3,  96.  —  Zo*\m.,  2,  48—  Hcrodiattt  7,  8.~— Amm. 
Mare.,  21,  10.) 

Sisapo,  a  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Hispanic,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Bajtica,  supposed  to  answer  to  Alma- 
den,  on  the  southwestern  limits  of  La  Maneha.  The 
territory  sround  this  place  not  only  yielded  ailver, 
bat  excellent  cinnabar ;  and  even  at  the  present  dsy 
large  quantities  of  quicksilver  are  still  obtained  from 
the  mines  at  Atmaden.  The  Swapone  of  Ptolemy 
(probably  the  aame  with  the  Claealone  of  Antoninus) 
waa  a  different  place,  and  lay  more  to  the  northwest 
of  the  former,  among  the  Oretani.  (Mannert,  Gc- 
ogr ,  vol.  1,  p.  3\6—Ukert,  vol.  3.  p.  378  ) 

Sisbnn*.  I,,  a  Roman  historian,  the  friend  of  Pom- 
ponius  Atticus.  He  wrote  s  history,  from  the  taking 
of  Kome  by  the  Gauls  down  to  the  wsrs  of  Sylls,  of 
which  some  Ira  entente  are  quoted  in  different  authors. 
He  wss  considered  superior  to  sll  the  Koman  histo- 
rians thst  had  preceded  him.  and  hence  Varro  entitled 
bis  own  trestise  on  history  Sieenna.  This  same  wri- 
ter commented  on  Plautus.  (Schbtl,  Hi*t.  Lu.  Horn  , 
vol  1.  p.  164.) 

Sisioambis  or  Sisyqamsis,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
the  Isst  king  of  Persia.  She  wss  tsken  prisoner  by 
A  lexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  leans,  with  the 
of  the  roysl  family.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
the  ercatcat  kindness  and  attention,  saluted  her 


with  the  title  of  mother,  and  often  granted  to  her  in- 
tercession what  he  had  atemly  denied  to  his  favourites 
and  ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  most 
touching  tribute  to  his  memory  wss  offered  by  Sisy- 
gambis.  She  who  bad  survived  the  massacre' of  bet 
eighty  brothers,  who  had  been  put  to  death  in  one  dsy 
by  Oehus,  the  lose  of  all  her  children,  and  the  entire 
downfall  of  her  house,  now,  on  the  decease  of  toe  en* 
emy  and  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  covered  her  head  with  a  veil,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entresties  of  her  grandchildren,  refused 
nourishment,  nntil,  on  the  fifth  dsy  after,  she  expired. 
( Qu,nt.  Curt.,  3,  8, 22  —  Id  ,  5,  2,  W  -ld  ,  10,  6,  24. 
— ThtrlvaW*  Gretce,  vol  7,  p.  117.) 

Stsfmus,  I.  the  son  of  jEoloa,  was  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  ef  Ephyra,  or  ancient  Corinth.  Ht 
married  Merope.  the  daughter  uf  Atlaa,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  CUucua,  Ornytmn,  Theraandroa,  and 
Halmoe.  When  Jupiter  carried  off  M  gin  a,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Asopus,  the  river-god,  in  his  search,  came 
after  her  to  Corinth.  Sisyphus,  on  hia  giving  him  • 
spring  for  Acrocorintbus,  informed  him  who  the  rav- 
iaher  waa.  The  King  of  the  Gods  sent  Death  to  punish 
the  informer ;  but  Sisyphus  contrived  to  outwit  Death, 
and  even  to  pot  fetters  on  him  ;  and  there  wan  great 
joy  among  mortals,  for  no  one  died.  Pluto,  however, 
aet  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphoa  was  given  up  t« 
him.  When  dying,  he  charged  his  wife  to  leave  hit 
body  unburied  ;  and  then,  complaining  to  Pluto  of  bet 
unkindneaa,  he  obtained  permiaaion  to  return  to  the 
light,  to  upbraid  her  with  her  conduct.  But,  whea 
he  found  himself  sgsin  in  his  own  house,  he  refuses! 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  reduced  him  to  obe- 
dience ;  and  when  he  came  down.  Pluto  aet  him  t« 
roll  a  huge  atone  up  a  hill,  a  never-ending  still-begin- 
ning toil ;  for,  ss  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  il 
rolled  back  agam  down  to  the  plain.  The  craft  of 
Sisyphus,  of  which  the  following  is  an  instance,  was 
proverbial.  Aulolycua,  the  eon  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated cattle-stealer,  who  dwell  on  Parnassus,  used 
to  defsce  the  marks  of  the  cattle  which  be  carried  of 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  te 
identify  them.  Among  others,  he  drove  off  those  of 
Sisyphus,  end  be  defaced  the  marks  as  usual ;  but, 
when  Siayphoa  came  in  qoest  of  them,  he,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  thief,  selected  his  own  beasts  out  of 
the  herd  ;  for  he  had  marked  the  initial  of  hia  name 
under  their  hoof.  (The  ancient  form  of  the  X  was  C, 
which  is  of  the  shape  of  a  horse's  hoof.)  Aotolycos 
forthwith  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  one  who  had 


thus  proved  himself  too  able  for  bim  ;  and  Sisyphus, 
it  ra  said,  seduced  or  violated  hia  daughter  Anticlea 
(who  afterward  married  Laertes),  and  l bos  waa  the 
real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Phereeyd.,  op  Schol.  md  Od., 
19.43  —  Schol  ad  //,  10,267  —Ttetoad  hyctfhr., 
344,  dec.) — Homer  cells  Sisyphus  the  most  crafty  of 
men  (//.,  6,  163) ;  Hesiod  speaks  of  him  in  a  ai miter 
manner  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Find  ,  Pyth.,  4.  269) ;  Ulys- 
aea  seee  him  rolling  hrs  stone  in  Erebus  (Od.,  1 1, 593). 
Of  the  antiquity  of  thia  legend,  therefore,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  is,  the  Very  wise,  or 
perhaps  the  Orer-ieue  (Xiov+oe,  quasi  £<-<roator,  by  a 
common  reduplication),  seems  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  clasa  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  lapolida*,  Ixion,  Tantalos,  and  others,  where,  un- 
der the  character  of  persons  with  significant  names, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  morality,  and  religion  were  sensibly 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  then, 
the  representative  of  the  restless  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspires  to  attain  a  height  it  is  denied  man  to 
reach  ;  and.  exhausted  in  the  effort,  suddenly  falls 
bsck  into  the  depths  of  earthly  weakness  This  is 
expressed  in  the  fine  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  where 
every  word  is  significant,  and  where,  we  may  observe, 
Siayphua  is  spoken  of  in  indefinite  terms,  and  not  as- 
signed any  earthly  locality  or  parentage.  (Walcker, 
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TnL,  p.  550.)  In  toe  legendary  history,  however,  we 
find  hun  placed  at  Corinth,  and  apparently  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  trading  spirit  of  that  city.  He  it,  as 
we  have  already  aaid,  a  son  of  ^Eolus,  probably  on 
account  of  his  name  (AioAor,  "  cunning")  ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  crafty  trader  is  the  son  of  the  Wtndman, 
as  the  wind  enablea  him  to  import  and  export  his  mer- 
chsndise.  He  is  msmed  to  a  daughter  of  the  symbol 
of  navigation,  Atlaa,  and  her  name  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  be  is  engaged  with  men  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  (MtfioKis,  mortal*,  from  ftopoe,  death ; 
oij'  being  a  mere  adjectival  ending)  His  children  are 
Gltucus,  a  name  of  the  sea-god  ;  Omvtion  (QuteJc- 
moter);  Thersandrua  (  Warm  man);  and  Halmus(Sea- 
M«),  who  apparently  denote  the  fervour  and  bustle 
of  commerce.  (Ketghtley's  Mythology,  p  399,  seqq 
—  Welckcr,  Trtl.,  p.  550.  ieqq—V  dicker,  Myth,  der 
Up  ,  p.  118,  tun.)— II.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.  He 
was  of  very  small  suture,  under  two  feet,  but  extreme- 
ly shrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  the  cunning  and  dexterous 
chieftain  of  fabulous  times.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  I,  3,  47. — 
Compare  Hetndorf,  ad  lot. ) 

SithonIa,  the  central  one  of  the  three  promonto- 
ries which  lie  st  the  southern  extremity  of  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia  As  Chalcidice  was  onginslly  a  part 
of  Thrace,  the  term  Suhonta  is  often  applied  by  the 
to  the  latter  country  ;  hence  the  epithet  Suhoitu. 
>  Sitbonians  are  mentioned  by  more  than  one 
.  axV  •  people  of  Thrace.  (Lycophr.,  1408,  tt 
' ,  ad  toe.)  Elsewhere  the  same  poet  alludes  ob- 
scurely to  a  people  of  Italy  descended  from  the  Sitho- 
oisn  giants  (v.  1354). 

StrdNBS,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia  ( Tacitus, 
Germ.,  54),  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
from  the  Suiones.  Keichard  places  them  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  Malar,  where  the  old  city  of 
Si-turn  or  Sig-tuna  once  lay.  (Bischoff  und  Mbller, 
Worterb  der  Geogr.,  p.  933. ) 

Sirriua,  P.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Nuceria, 
and  hence  called  Succrinus  by  Sallust  (Cat.,  21). 
Having  been  prosecuted  a  short  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Cstiline's  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  a  trial, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  A  fries,  where  be  sfterward  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Julius  Csessr,  sgainst  Scipio  and  Juba,  and 
received  the  city  of  Cuts  aa  hia  reward.  (Apptan, 
Bell.  Cit,  4,  bb.—Vti  Cirta.) 

Slavi,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarmatia, 
stretching  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Tana  is,  and  called 
also  by  the  name  of  Antes.  Having  united  with  the 
Vened i,  tbey  moved  onward  towards  Germsny  and  the 
Danube,  and  became  engaged  in  war  with  the  Franks 
thai  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian they  crossed  the  Danube,  invaded  Dalmatia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  surrounding  territories,  espe- 
cially in  what  is  now  called  Staoonia.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  reckoned  the  Bohemani  or  Bohemi  (Bo- 
hemian*) ;  the  Maharenses ;  the  Sorabi,  between  the 
Elbe  and  Saale ;  the  Sileaii,  Poloni,  Caseubii,  Rani, 
Ac.  Tbey  did  not  all  live  under  one  common  rule, 
but  in  separate  communities.  Tbey  are  represented 
as  large,  strong,  and  warlike,  but  very  deficient  in  pcr- 
sonsl  cleanliness  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
Slavonic  race  may  be  enumerated  the  Russians,  Poles, 
Bohemians.  Moravians,  Corinthians,  dec.  (Consult 
Iklmond,  Ckron.  Slarorum — Kara m tin,  Htstoirt  da 
V Empire  de  Russia  trad,  par  St.  Thomas,  Paris, 
1819-36. — Foreign  (Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  153,  seqq  ) 

aodus  Moms  (Eftupayfoe  ooor),  a  mountain 
of  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
(smaragdi)  were  dug  It  appears  to  hsve  been  one 
of  a  group  of  mountains,  and  the  highest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  all  of  them  would  seem  to  have  contained 
more  or  less  of  this  vsluable  material.  The  modern 
name  of  this  mountain  is  Zulu, a,  and  the 


twenty- five  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  Red  Sea. 
These  mines  were  formerly  visited  by  Brace,  whose 
account  of  them  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  latest  trav- 
ellers. The  Smaragdua  Mons  appears  to  have  been 
a  very  short  distance  from  the  sea  ;  being  thai  called 
by  the  Arabs  Maaden  UzzumunuL,  or  the  Mine  of 
Emeralds.  (Strut  ,  225  — Pltn.,  37,  5.  —  RnsaeWi 
Egypt,  p.  418.) 

Saaenis,  I.  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  by  order 
of  his  brother  Camhyses.  The  latter,  it  scents  had 
become  jealous  of  Smerdis,  who  had  succeeded  in  par- 
tially bending  the  bow  which  the  Ichtbyophagi  bad 
brought  from  the  King  nf  ^Ethiopia,  a  feat  which  do 
other  Persian  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Camby- 
MM  had  also  subsequently  dreamed  that  a  courier  had 
come  to  bim  from  Persia  (he  was  at  this  period  in 
Egypt)  with  the  intelligence  that  Smerdis  was  seated 
on  his  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens  with  his 
This  vision  having  filled  him  with  alaru 
might  destroy  hun  in  order  to  aeize  upon  the  crown, 
be  despatched  Prexaspes,  a  confidential  agent,  to  Per- 
sia, with  orders  to  kill  Smerdis,  which  wee  according- 
ly done.  According  to  one  account,  he  led  the  priocs 
ont  on  a  hunt,  and  then  slew  him ;  while  others  saai 
that  he  brought  bun  to  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  there  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice.  ■;  lit- 
rod.,  3,  30  )— II.  One  of  the  Magi,  who  strongly  re- 
sembled Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambysee.  As  tat 
death  of  the  prince  was  a  state  secret,  to  which,  bow- 
ever,  some  of  the  Magi  appear  to  have  been  privy,  1st 
false  Smerdis  declared  himself  king  on  the  death  of 
Cambyses.  This  usurpation  would  noi 
been  known,  had  be  not  taken  too  many 
to  conceal  it.  Otanes,  a  Persian  noble  of  the  first 
rank,  suspecting  st  last  that  there  was  some  impos- 
ture, from  the  circumstance  of  Smerdis  never  quitting 
the  ciudel.  and  from  bis  never  inviting  any  of  the  no- 
bility to  hia  presence,  discovered  the  whole  shaa 
through  his  daughter  Phxdyma.  This  female  bad 
been  the  wife  of  Camhyses,  and,  with  the  other  < 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  retained  by  the 
At  her  father's  request,  she  felt  the  head  of 
while  he  slept,  and  discovered  that  he  had  no 
Otanes,  on  this,  waa  fully  convinced  that 
ed  monarch  was  no  other  than  the  magus 
having  been  deprived  of  his  esrs  by  Cyrus  on 
of  some  atrocious  conduct  Upon  this  discovery,  tnc 
conspiracy  ensued  which  ended  with  the  desth  of 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  son  of  Hvrtas- 
pes,  to  the  vacant  throne.  (Herod.,  3.  69.  seqq  )  A 
general  massacre  of  the  Magi  also  ensued,  which 
commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  called  by 
Greeks  Magopbonia.  (Consult  remarks  at 
ning  of  the  srticle  Msgi ) 

SaiNTHaos  (two  syllables),  one  of  the  au 
Apollo.  He  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  tits 
city  of  Chrysa,  where  he  also  had  a  temple  caled 
Smintbium.  The  names  Smintheua  and  Sminthiusa 
are  aaid  to  nave  been  derived  from  the  term  oawHV, 
which  in  the  jEolic  dialect  signifies  a  rot;  and  Stra- 
bo  gives  the  following  legend  on  the  subject,  from  the 
old  poet  CaUinus.  According  to  him,  the  Tcecri, 
migrating  from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  settle 
in  that  place  where  they  should  first  be  attacked  by 
the  original  inhabitants  of  tbe  land.  Having  halted 
for  tbe  night  in  this  place,  a  Isrge  number  of  field- 
mice  came  and  gnawed  away  the  leathern  strep*  of 
their  baggage  and  thongs  of  their  srmour.  Deeming 
the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the  spot,  and  raised 
a  temple  to  Apollo  Smintheua.  Various  other  fabu- 
lous talcs  respecting  these  rats  are  to  be  found  m 
Strabo.  who  observes  that  there  were  numerous  spots 
on  this  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Smmthia  waa  at- 
tacbed.  The  temple  itself  was  called  Sminthieav 
(Strab..  604.  612.)  The  same  geographer,  however, 
does  not  allow,  aa  Scylax  does  (p.  36),  that  this  ea- 
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ice,  or  the  Chrysa  here  mentioned,  were  those  to 

which  Homer  hss  alluded,  io  the  commencement  of  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  abode  of  Chryses,  the 
pneat  of  Apollo.  He  placea  these  more  to  the  aoulh, 
and  on  the  Adramytlian  Gulf.  (Sirab.,  1.  e  ) — The 
best  explanation,  however,  of  the  whole  fable  appears 
to  be  that  which  makes  the  rat  to  have  been  in  Egypt 
•  type  of  primitive  night.  Hence  thia  animal,  placed 
at  the  feel  of  Apollo's -statue,  indicated  the  victory  of 
day  over  night ;  and  at  a  later  period  it  waa  regarded 
as  an  einblrm  of  the  prophetic  power  of  the  god.  which 
redd  (he  events  of  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness thai  enveloped  them.  (Constant,  De  la  Reli- 
t.  vol  3,  p.  394,  in  notts.) 

Smvbma,  a  celebrated  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the 
of  Ionia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
gave  name.  The  place  wan  said  to  have  derived  its 
Mate  from  an  Amazon  so  called,  who,  having  con- 
quered  Ephesus,  hsd  in  the  first  instance  transmitted 
her  appellation  to  that  city.  The  Ephesians  afterward 
founded  the  town,  lo  which  it  has  ever  since  been  ap- 
propriated ;  and  Strabo,  who  dwells  at  length  on  this 
poiat,  cues  several  poets  lo  prove  that  the  name  of 
Smyrna  waa  once  applied  specifically  to  a  spot  near 
Ephesus,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  ita 
prectneta.  The  same  writer  affirms  that  the  Ephe- 
aian  colonists  were  afterward  expelled  from  Smyrna 
by  the  iEoliana  ,  but,  being  aided  by  the  Colophoniaits, 
who  bad  received  them  into  their  city,  they  once  more 
returned  lo  Smyrna  and  retook  it.  (Strabo.  634.) 
Herodotus  differs  from  Strabo  in  some  particulars  : 
be  states  that  Smyrna  or  gmally  belonged  to  the  iftoli- 
ana,  who  received  into  the  city  some  Colopbonian  ex- 
iles. These  afterward  basely  requited  the  hospitality 
•f  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the  gates  upon  them 
wb«le  they  were  without  the  walls  celebrating  a  festi- 
val, and  so  made  themselves  masters  of  the  piece. 
(J'aurm,,  6.  8.)  They  were  besieged  by  the  iEoli- 
ans,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last  u  waa  agreed  that 
they  aboold  remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon 
delivering  up  to  the  former  inhabttama  their  private 
property.  (Herod  ,  1,  149  )  Smyrna  after  this  ceased 
to  be  an  «Eolian  city,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederacy.  It  was  subsequently  tsken  and 
desiroycd  by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydis,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
(Herod,  1,  16  —  Style*,  p.  37)  They  lived  thus 
far  the  epace  of  four  hundred  years,  and  the  city  re- 
mained during  all  this .  time  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
antil  Antigonoa.  one  of  Alexander'a  generals,  charmed 
with  the  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
the  site  of  i  be  old,  a  new  city  called  Smyrna,  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  gulf.  Lysimachua  completed 
what  Antigonus  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful  io  Lower  Asia.  (Slraho, 
646.)  Another  account  makes  Alexander  the  founder 
•f  thia  city,  and  Pliny  and  Pauaaniaa  both  adopt  this 
opinion ;  but  it  ia  contradicted  by  the  simple  fscl  that 
Alexander,  in  bia  expedition  against  Darius,  never 
came  to  thia  spot,  hut  pasted  on  rapidly  from  Sardia  to 
Ephesus.  (Phny,  A,  29.— -Hausan.,  7,  6.) — Smyrna 
waa  one  of  the  many  placea  that  laid  claim  to  being 
the  birthplace  of  Homer,  snd  it  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the 
best  title  of  all  to  this  distinguished  honour.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  bard,  a  beautiful  square  structure 
was  erected,  called  Homcrion.  in  which  his  ststuc  was 
Thia  same  name  waa  given  to  a  brass  coin, 
at  Smyrna  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
•vent  (Strabo,  I.  c  —  Cur.,  pro  Arck.,  c.  8.)  The 
Smymeana  alao  showed  a  cave,  where  it  was  said  that 
Homer  composed  bis  verses.  Chandler  informs  ua 
that  he  had  searched  for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in 
discovering  it  above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Melee.  It  ia 
•bout  four  feet  wide,  the  roof  formed  of  a  huge  rock, 
and  abutting,  the  aides  and  bottom  sandy, 
it  is  a  parage  cut,  leading  into  a  kind  of  wall. 


(Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  91.)— Under  the  Roman 
sway  Smyrna  still  continued  a  flourishing  city,  though 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Aaia.  Ita  schools  of  eloquence  and  philosophy 
were  in  considerable  repute  (Anstid ,  in  Smyrn.) 
Tbo  Christian  Church  flourished  also  through  the  zeal 
and  care  of  Polycsrp,  Us  first  bishop,  who  ts  said  te 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  stadium  of  the  city, 
about  166  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  (Irtn., 
3,  3.  4,p.  176 )  There  is  slso  an  epistle  from  Ignatius 
to  the  Smy  means,  and  another  addressed  to  Polycsrp. 
Smyrna  experienced  great  vicissitudes  under  the  Greek 
emperors.  Hsving  been  occupied  by  Tzachaa,  a  Turk- 
ish chief,  towarda  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  *  Greek  fleet,  commanded  bj 
John  Ducaa.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Coimu'iiutf,  but  fullered  again  severely  from  a 

I  siege  which  it  sustained  against  the  forces  of  Tamer- 
lane. Mot  long  after  tins  (A  D.  1083),  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  to  lose  it ;  and, 

I  under  Mohammed  I.,  the  city  became  finally  attached 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  now  called  /saw.  and 
by  the  Western  nations  Smyrna,  and  ia  the  great 
mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  (Mannsrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  3,  p.  333,  seqq.— Cramer  s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p. 
337.  seqq.) 

SocBATxa,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  at  Alo- 
pece,  a  village  near  Athena,  B.C.  469.  Hia  parents 
were  of  low  rank.  His  fatlier.  Sophroniscus,  wss  a 
statuary ;  his  mother,  Phssnsrete,  a  midwife.  So- 
phroniscus brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  his  incli- 
nation, in  his  own  manual  employment;  in  which 
Socrates,  though  hia  mind  waa  constantly  aspiring  after 
higher  objects,  was  not  unskilled.  While  be  waa  a 
young  man,  he  ia  said  to  have  made  statues  ol  the 
habited  Graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the 
citadel  of  Athena.  -Upon  the  death  of  bis  father  be 
was  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the  email  sum 
of  80  mint*  (shout  1400  dollars),  which,  through  the 
dishonesty  of  a  relation,  te  whom  Sophroniscus  left 
the  charge  of  but  sflsirs,  he  soon  lost.  Thia  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  by  labour, 
and  be  continued  to  practise  the  art  of  statuary  in 
Athena ;  at  the  aame  time,  however,  devoting  all  the 
leisure  he  could  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  stiong  pro- 
pensity to  study  which  thia  young  man  discovered, 
and  admiring  hia  ingenious  disposition  and  distin- 
guished abilities,  took  htm  under  hia  patronage,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  instruction  of  bis  children.  The 
opportunities  which  Socrates  by.  thia  meana  enjoyed  of 
attending  the  publie  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers, so  far  increased  his  thirst  after  wisdom,  that 
he  determined  to  relinquish  hia  occupation,  and  every 
prospect  of  emolument  which  that  might  afford,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  hia  lavourile  pur- 
auit.  Hia  first  preceptor  in  philosophy  waa  Anaxag- 
ores.  After  this  eminent  master  of  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens,  Socrates  attached  himaelf  lo  ArrbeUua. 
Under  these  instructors  he  diligently  prosecuted  the 
study  of  nature,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  and  became  well  scquamted  with 
their  doctrines.  Prodicua,  the  sophist,  waa  bis  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodores  in 
geometry,  and  Da  mo  in  music.  Aapaaia,  a  woman 
no  leaa  celebrated  for  ber  intellectual  lhan  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  whose  house  was  frequenud 
by  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  dav,  had  also 
some  share  in  the  education  of  Socrates.  With  these 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  Socrates  ap- 
peared in  Athens  under  the  respectable  characters  of 
a  good  citixen  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being  called 
upon  by  bia  country  to  take  up  arms  in  tbc  long  and 
severe  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  ho  signsl- 
ized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Potidsta  by  both  his  valour 
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and  the  hardihood  with  which  he  endured  fatigue. 
During  the  severity  of  a  Thracian  winter,  white  others 
were  clad  in  furs,  he  wore  only  his  usual  clothing,  and 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement,  in 
which  he  saw  Alcibiades,  whom  he  accompanied  du- 
ring this  eipedition,  falling  down  wounded,  he  ad- 
vanced to  defend  him,  and  saved  both  him  and  his 
arms,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  generosity,  entreated 
the  judges  to  give  the  prize  of  valour,  although  justly 
his  own  due,  to  the  young  Alcibiadea.  Several  years 
afterward,  Socrates  voluntarily  entered  upon  a  military 
expedition  against  the  Boeotians,  during  which,  in  sn  un- 
successful engagement  at  Detium,  he  retired  with  great 
coolness  from  the  field ;  when,  observing  Xenophon 
lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  be  took  him  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  bore  him  out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  he  went  out  a  third  lime,  in  a  military 
capacity,  in  the  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
Amphipolis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful,  he  return- 
ed to  Athens,  and  remained  there  until  his  death,  it 
was  not  until  Socrates  was  upward  of  aixty  years  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  serve  his  country  in  any 
civil  office.  At  that  age  be  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  own  district  in  the  senate  of  five  hundred.  In  this 
office,  though  be  at  first  exposed  -himself  to  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule  from  want  of  experience  in  the  forms 
of  business,  he  soon  convinced  his  colleagues  that  be 
wss  superior  to  them  all  in  wisdom  and  integrity. 
While  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamours  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  willing  to  put  to  the  vote  the  illegal  propo- 
sition relative  to  the  Athenian  commanders  who  had 
conquered  at  the  Arginusai,  Socrates,  as  presiding  of- 
ficer for  the  day,  remained  unshsken,  and  declared 
that  he  would  only  act  as  the  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  subsequent  tyranuy  he  never  ceased  to 
condemn  the  oppressive  and  cruel  proceedings  of  the 
thirty  tyrants ;  and  when  his  boldness  provoked  their 
resentment,  so  that  bis  life  wss  in  danger,  foaring 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 
support,  with  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  The  tyrarrta,  that  they  might  create 
tome  new  ground  of  complaint  against  Socrates,  sent 
an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  along  with  several  oth- 
ers, a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salamis :  the  rest  executed 
the  commission  ;  but  Socrates  refused,  saying  that  be 
would  rather  himself  suffer  death  than  be  instrument- 
al in  inflicting  it  unjustly  upon  another.  Observing 
with  regret  how  much  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
youth  were  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste  cor- 
rupted by  so-called  philosophers,  who  spent  all  their 
lime  in  refined  speculations  upon  nature  and  the  origin 
of  things ;  and  by  mischievous  sophists,  who  taught  in 
their  schools  the  arts  of  false  eloquence  and  deceitful 
reasoning,  Socrates  formed  the  wise  and  generous  de- 
sign of  instituting  a  new  and  more  useful  method  of 
instruction.  He  therefore  assumed  the  character  of  a 
moral  philosopher:  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of 
Athena  as  his  school,  and  all  who  were  disposed  to 
lend  their  attention  as  his  pupils,  he  seized  every  oc- 
casion of  communicating  moral  wisdom  to  his  fellow- 
citizens.  He  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  public.  It  was 
his  cuatom  in  the  morning  to  visit  the  plsees  of  public  re- 
sort, and  those  set  apart  for  gymnastic  exercises ;  at 
noon  to  sppear  among  the  crowds  in  the  market-place  or 
courts  of  law  ;  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
the  largest  number  of  persons.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  Socrates  chiefly  made  use  of  was  to  pro- 

re  a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom 
conversed,  In  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unforeseen 
conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  aaaent  of  his  respond- 
ent to  some  obvious  truths,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
admit  others,  in  consequence  of  their  relstion  or  resem- 
blsnce  to  those  to  which  be  had  already  assented 
Without  making  use  of  any  direct  argument  or  persua- 
sion, he  chose  to  lead  the  person  h« 
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todedoce  the  truths  of  which  he  wished 
him,  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  his  i 
sions.    He  commonly  conducted  these  cc 
with  such  address  as  to  conceal  hia  design,  till  the  re- 
spondent had  sdvanced  too  far  to  recede.    On  some 
occasions  he  msde  use  of  ironical  language,  that  vans 
men  might  be  caught  in  tbeir  own  replies,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  confess  their  ignorance.    He  never  assumed 
the  air  of  a  morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  but  comment- 
cated  useful  instruction  with  sll  the  ease  and  pleasan- 
try of  polite  conversation     Socrstcs  was  not  less  dis- 
tinguished by  his  modesty  than  hia  wisdom.    His  dis- 
courses betrsyed  no  marks  of  arrogance  or  vanity.  He 
professed  '*  to  know  only  this,  that  he  knew  uothmg  " 
In  this  declaration,  which  he  frequently  repealed,  be 
had  no  other  intention  than  to  convince  his  bearers  at 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  No- 
thing waa  farther  from  hia  thoughts  than  to  encourage 
universal  scepticism  :  on  moral  subjects  he  always  ex- 
pressed himself  with  confidence  and  decision  ;  bat  be 
waa  desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  the  arrogance  ©J 
those  pretenders  to  science  who  would  acknowledge 
themselves  ignorant  of  nothing.  —  The  moral 
which  Socrates  taught,  he  himself  diligently 
and  hence  be  excelled  other  philosophers  in  personal 
merit  no  less  than  in  hia  method  of  instruction.  His 
conduct  waa  uniformly  such  as  became  a  teacher  of 
moral  wisdom.— Though  Socrates  waa  rather  urJorts- 
nste  in  his  domestic  connexion,  yet  he  converted  itr» 
infelicity  into  an  occasion  of  exercising  hia  virtues. 
Xanthippe,  concerning  whose  ill-humour  ancient  wri- 
ters relate  many  amusing  talea,  was  certainly  a  wom- 
an of  a  high  and  unmanageable  spirit.    But  Socrates, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  curb  the  violence  of  her  tam- 
per, improved  his  own.    And,  after  all,  indeed,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  infirmities -of  thta  female  ha*s 
been  gn-nllv  i-xag^eratrd,  and  that  calumny  has  had 
some  liiitul  in  finishing  the  picture.    (  Fad*.  Xanthine  ) 
—We  have  aire  ady  alludod  to  the  constant  warfare  bs» 
tween  Socrates  and  the  Sophists.    It  was  this 
warfare  that  brought  him.  bow  undeservedly 
hardly  say,  under  the  lash  of  the  comic  Aris 
Not  that  the  poet  waa  in  this  case  guilty  either  of  tbs 
foulest  motives  or  of  the  grossest  mistake  ;  bat  if  we 
suppose,  what  is  in  itself  much  more  consistent  vmh 
the  opinions  snd  pursuits  of  the  comic  bard,  that  as 
observed  the  philosopher  attentively,  indeed,  but  frost 
a  distance,  which  permitted  no  more  than  a  sdperficiaJ 
acquaintance,  we  are  then  at  no  loss  to  undersea  id 
bow  he  might  have  confounded  him  with  a  class  of 
men  with  which  he  had,  in  reality,  so  little  in  corcmoo. 
and  why  he  singled  him  out  to  represent  them.  He 
probably  first  formed  his  judgment  of  Socrates  by  tbs 
society  in  which  he  usually  saw  him.  Amtophanes, 
too,  might  either  immediately,  or  through  hcamayjaave 
become  acquainted  with  expressions  and  arguments  of 
Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to  the  established 
gion.    And.  indeed,  it  is  extremely  " 
mine  the  precise  relstion  in  which  the  i 
rates  stood  to  the  Grecian  polytheism.  He 
spoke  of  the  gods  with  reverence,  and  conformed  to  tbe 
rites  of  the  national  worship,  bat  testified  his  respect  far 
the  oracles  in  a  manner  which  seems  to  imply  that  be  be- 
lieved their  pretensions  to  have  some  just  ground.  Oa 
the  other  band,  he  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Being  ss 
the  frsmer  and  preserver  of  tbe  uni verse  (6  to*  iiw 
itdapov  ovvTiiTTuv  re  nai  oi'i-i'.rwr.  — Mem.,  4,3.  IS): 
used  the  singuhr  nnd  the  plural  number  indiscnms* 
nately  concerning  the  object  of  his  adoration;  aad 
when  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  one  of  hia  friends, 
who  scoffed  at  sacrifices  and  divination,  it  was.  ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  by  an  argument  drawn  excle* 
aively  from  the  works  of  the  one  Creator.    ( Jfesa,  I« 
4.)   We  are  thus  tempted  to  imagine  that  he  treated 
msny  points  to  which  the  vulgar  attached  great  impoe- 
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possible  nor  very  desirable  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
elusion :  that  he  was  only  csreful  to  exclude  from 
bis  notion  of  the  gods  all  stlnbuies  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
and  that,  with  this  restriction,  he  considered  the  popu- 
lar mythology  as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and 
rites  might  be  innocently  adopted. — The  motives  which 
induced  Ansto|ih3nea  to  bring  Socrates  on  the  stage 
in  preference  to  any  other  of  the  sophistical  teachers, 
are  much  more  obvious  than  the  causes  through  which 
he  wss  led  10  confound  them  together.  Socrates,  from 
the  time  that  he  sbandoned  his  hereditary  art,  became 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  |iersons  in 
Athens.  There  wss,  perhsps,  hardly  a  mechanic  who 
bad  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divert- 
ed by  his  questions.  (Mem..  1. 2, 37.)  Hia  features 
were  so  formed  liy  nature,  ss  to  serve,  with  scarcely 
any  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  laughable  mask.  His 
usual  mien  and  gait  were  no  leas  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  comic  stage,    lie  was  subject  to  fits  of  ab- 
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sence,  which 


now  snd  then  to  have  involved  him 


in  ludicrous  mistakes  snd  disasters.  Altogether,  Ins  ex- 
terior was  such  ss  might  of  itself  have  templed  an- 
other poet  to  find  a  place  for  him  in  a  comedy.  It 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
done,  that  the  holding  up  of  Socrates  to  ridicule  in  the 
comedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  was  the  prelude,  and,  in 
fact,  the  true  cause  of  his  condemnation  and  death. 
In  the  first  plsce,  twenty-four  years  intervened  be- 
tween the  first  representation  of  the  "  Clouds"  and 
the  trial  of  the  philosopher;  and,  besides,  Analophs- 
ne«  was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him 
and  his  disciples  on  the  stage.  Eupolis,  Tor  example, 
bad  charged  him  with  a  aleight  of  hand  like  that  de- 
scribed m  the  "  Clouds"  (Schol.  ad  Nub.,  180),  and 
bad  also  introduced  Chaerephon,  in  his  KoAaxrc,  as  a 
parasite  of  Callus  (Schol.,  Hat.,  Bekktr,  p.  331.) 
The  time,  in  fact,  in  which  Socrates  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  one  in  which  great  zeal  was  professed,  and 
some  was  undoubtedly  felt,  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
cient institutions,  civil  and  religious,  under  which 
Athens  had  attained  to  her  past  greatness  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  expected  that  all  who  traced  the  public  calami- 
ties to  the  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  usages  should 
consider  Socrates  as  a  dangerous  person.  But  there 
were  also  specious  reasons,  which  will  presently  be 
mentioned,  for  connecting  him  more  immediately  with 
the  tyranny  under  which  the  city  had  lately  groaned. 
Hie  accusers,  however,  were  neither  common  syco- 
phants, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  impelled  by 
purely  patriotic  motivca.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
which  must  always  remain  involved  in  great  uncer- 
tainty. Anytus,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
the  prosecution,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  ia  aaid  to 
have  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth 
by  his  trade  {Schol.,  Flat.,  Apol.  Socr.,  p.  331,  Bek- 
ker)  ;  but  he  waa  also  a  man  of  great  political  activ- 
ity and  influence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  consider- 
able enough  to  include  him  in  the  seme  decree  of  ban- 
ishment with  Thrasybulus  and  Alcihisdes  (Xen.,  Hut. 
Br  .  2.  3,  42),  and  he  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
army  at  Phylc.  (Lyxiaa,  Agorat.,  p.  137.)  With 
him  wore  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him 
in  reputation  and  popularity :  a  tragic  poet  named 
Melitus  or  Meletus,  in  whose  name  the  indictment 
was  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from 
tbe  manner  in  wh'ch  he  ia  mentioned  by  Arislopha- 
n*»»,  waa  not  very  celebrated  or  auccessful  in  his  art. 
The  other  associate  was  one  I.ycon,  who  is  described 
as  sn  orator  (Apol.,  p.  24 — Compare  Diog.  Laert., 
2.  38).  and  who  probably  furnished  all  the  assistance 
thst  could  be  derived  from  experience  in  the  proceed- 
ings and  temper  of  the  law-courts.  According  to  an 
opinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself  {Apol.,  p.  23), 
tbey  were  sll  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
he  bad  innocently  provoked  by  bis 


indictment  chsrged  Socrates 

ices  :  with  not  believing  in  the 


persona!  habits. — Tin: 
with  three  distinct  offence 

gods  which  the  stale  believed  in ;  with  introducing 
new  divinities  ;  and  with  corrupting  the  young.  The 
case  was  one  of  those  in  which  the  prosecutor  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  the  penslty  due  lo  the  crime  (uyuv 
Ufiriroc)  ;  Melitus  proposed  desth.  Before  the  cause 
wss  tried,  Lvsiss  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  lo  him  for  his  use.  But  hs 
declined  it  ss  too  artificial  in  ha  character.  Among 
the  works  of  Plato  is  sn  Apology,  which  purports  to 
be  the  defence  which  he  really  made  ;  and,  if  this  was 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  contains  the  substance 
at  least  of  his  answer  to  the  charge.  The  tone  is 
throughout  thai  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
acquitted.  The  firat  head  of  the  indictment  he  meets 
with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that  he  has  been 
calumniously  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Anaxagoras  and  other  philosophers.  But  tbat  part 
which  relates  to  tbe  introduction  of  new  divinities  be 
does  not  positively  contradict ;  be  only  geta  rid  of  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  an  ap- 
parent absurdity.  The  charge  itself  seems  lo  have 
been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  lo  aggravate  and  distort 
a  fact  which  was  universally  notorious,  bot  which  wss 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  give  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  was  accustomed  to  reflect  profound- 
ly on  the  stste  of  bis  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  grad- 
ually  become  convinced  that  be  was  favoured  by 
the  gods  (who,  as  he  believed,  were  always  willing 
to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their 
worshippers  as  was  necessary  lo  their  welfare)  witb 
an  inward  aign,  which  he  describes  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  was  never  positively  directed,  but 
waa  often  restrained  from  action.  It  waa  by  this 
inward  monitor  that  he  professed  to  have  been  pro* 
hibited  from  taking  a  part  in  public  buainess.  In 
iho  latter  part  of  his  life  its  warning  hsd  Jieen  more 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  had  consequently  become 
a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety.  There  was  no- 
thing in  such  s  claim  at  all  inconsistent  wilh  sny  doc- 
trine of  tbe  Greek  theology.  But  the  lsnguage  of  the 
indictment  was  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  super- 
natural  voice  Socrates  pretended  to  hear  some  new 
deity,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  worship  — His  answer 
to  the  third  chsrge  is  slso  somewhat  evasive,  snd  seems 
to  show  that  he  did  not  understand  its  real  drift.  Nev- 
ertheless,  we  have  the  best  evidence  that  it  was  on  this 
the  issue  of  the  trial  mainly  turned.  iEschmcs,  who 
had  often,  probably,  heard  sll  the  particulara  of  ibie 
celebrated  cause  from  his  father,  asserts  that  Socrates 
was  put  lo  desth  because  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
the  inslructer  of  Cnlias  (TiwttrcA  .p  24)  ;  snd  thst 
the  orator  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  mucb 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  lo  be  clesrly  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  Xcnophon  shows  lo  vindicate  his  mas- 
ter on  this  bead.  (Mem  ,  1.2.)  But.  st  the  same 
time,  we  learn  from  him,  thst  the  prosecutors  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  this  example  of  the  evils  which 
trad  arisen  from  the  leaching  of  Socrates,  snd  thst 
they  made  him  anawerehle  also  for  the  calsmitiee 
which  Alcibisdes  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It 
was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Critiss  that  sup- 
plied them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  their  hearers.  Critias,  the  bloodthirsty 
tyrant,  the  deadlv  enemy  of  tbe  people,  had  once 
sought  the  society  of  Socrates,  snd  had  introduced 
his  young  cousin  and  ward.  Charmides,  lo  the  philos- 
opher's acquaintance.  It  was  true,  snd  probably  was 
not  disputed  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that  Critiss 
bad  afterward  been  entirely  alienated  from  him.  Bat 
this  fact,  and  many  others  along  with  it,  were  not  like- 
ly to  counteract  the  impression  that  he  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  sod  character  of  Critias.  When  we 
too,  tbat  Socrates,  notwithstanding  his  con- 
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duct  during  the  Anarchy,  mast  have  been  accounted 
one  of  the  party  of  the  city,  since  be  remained  there 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  the  prosecutors 
were  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  many  express- 
ions apparently  unfavourable  to  democracy,  which  had 
fallen  front  him  in  his  manifold  conversations,  we  can- 
not be  surprised  that  the  verdict  was  against  him,  but 
rather,  as  he  himself  professed  to  lw,  that  the  votes  of 
the  judges  were  almost  equally  divided.    It  appears, 
indeed,  most  likely,  that  if  his  defence  bad  been  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  manner,  be  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that,  even  alter  the  conviction,  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  bad  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  deportment  which 
must  have  been  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  profound  con- 
tempt or  of  insolent  defiance.    When  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  speak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
to  assign  another  (or  tbe  court  to  decide  upon.  Soc- 
rates ia  represented  as  not  only  disdaining  to  depre- 
cate its  severity  by  auch  appeals  as  were  usually  made 
in  the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  fee-lings  of  the  jurors, 
but  as  demanding  a  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  he  was  at  last  only 
induced  by  the  persuasions  and  offers  of  his  friends  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.    The  execution  of  his 
sentence  was  delayed  by  the.  departure  of  the  Theoria, 
the  sacred  veasel  which  carried  the  yearly  offerings  of 
tbe  Athenians  to  Deloa.    From  the  moment  thst  tbe 
priest  of  Apollo  bad  crowned  its  stern  with  laurel 
until  its  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  should 
be  kept  pure  from  all  pollution,  and,  therefore,  that  no 
criminal  should  be  put  to  death.    Tbe  opening  cere- 
mony had  taken  place  on  the  day  before  the  trial  of 
Socrates,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  before  the  Theoris 
again  sailed  into  the  Piraeus.    During  this  interval 
some  of  his  wealthy  friends  pressed  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  means  of  escape  which  they  could  ea- 
sily have  procured  for  him.    But  he  refuaed  to  prolong 
a  life  which  was  so  near  to  its  natural  close— for  he 
was  little  leas  than  seventy  years  old— by  •  breach  of 
the  laws,  which  be  had  never  violated,  and  in  defence 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ;  and  bis  attach- 
ment to  Athens  waa  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
lor  him  in  a  foreign  land.    His  imprisonment  waa 
cheered  by  tbe  society  of  his  friends,  end  was  probably 
•pent  chiefiy  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  usually 
elevated  strain.    When  the  summons  came,  he  drank 
the  fatal  cup  of  hemlock  in  tbe  midst  of  his  weeping 
friends,  with  aa  much  composure,  and  as  little  regret, 
as  the  last  draught  of  a  long  and  cheerful  banquet. 
Tbe  sorrow  which  tbe  Athenians  are  said  to  have  man- 
ifested for  his  death,  by  signs  of  public  mourning,  and 
by  the  puniabments  indicted  on  his  prosecutors,  seems 
not  to  be  so  well  attested  as  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  his  most  eminent  disciples,  who  perhaps  con- 
sidered it  aa  the  signal  of  a  general  persecution,  and 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  ai  Megara  and  other  cit- 
ies.   {Diog.  Lmert.,  2,  19,  teqq  —Enfield,  Hut.  Phi- 
lot.,  vol.  4,  p.  164,  teqq— Kilter,  Hut  Phxlo$ ,  vol. 
S,  p.  1,  16,  teqq.—Thtrhc*Wt  Greece,  vol.  4.  p.  265, 
teqq) — II.  Suntamed  Srholasticus,  an  ecclesiastics! 
historian,  who  flourished  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.    He  waa  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
pupil  of  tbe  grammarians  Ammonius  and  Hellsdiua. 
Socrates  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  hiatory  in  seven  books, 
from  306  to  439  A.D.    He  at  first  took  for  his  guide 
the  work  of  Rufinua  ;  but  having  afterward  perceived, 
from  the  worka  of  Atbsnasios  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  other  fathers  of  the  church,  that  Rufinus 
had  fallen  into  great  errors,  he  retouched  the  first  two 
books  of  hia  history.    It  is  an  exact  and  judicious 
work,  and  is  written  with  great  simplicity.    The  se- 
verely orthodox  have  charged  him  with  leaning  to  the 
•pinions  of  the  Novatians,  and  at  other  times  with 
being  led  away  by  •  certain  Sabinua.  who  made  a 
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I  collection  of  the  acts  of  councils.   Both  repraecaei, 
however,  ere  devoid  of  foundation.— The  best  hUkio 
I  of  his  history  is  that  of  Reading.  Cc*f.,  1720.  fol 

Sooduna,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia.  bet«etn  tee 
Jaiartes  and  Oxus,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scythia  txtrt 
hnaum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rinse  of 
Imaua.  It  ia  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jaunts, 
and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Oxos,  and  appears  to  ran** 
s pond  at  tbe  present  day  to  northern  Bmtkertq,  tht 
countay  of  the  Utbeek  Tarter*,  a  pan  of  the  courirt 
of  Ptlur  and  of  Little  Thibet.  The  chief  nose  of 
mountains  in  this  tract  waa  called  the  Sogdian.  tad 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  Oxus  and  ha- 
shes. Among  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  may  be  ess- 
me  rated  tbe  Sogdiam,  tbe  Pavaica*,  the  Iitu.  lb*  Ta- 
ction, dec,  along  the  Sogdian  Mountains  ;  taeMatdy- 
eni  in  what  is  now  the  land  of  the  U sleek  Tartan; 
the  Oxiani  and  Chorasmii  along  the  Oxus ;  the  Drrp 
siani,  at  the  sources  of  tbe  Jaxartes,  cVc.  In  the  nod- 
dle ages;  Sogdiana  became  fatnoua.  under  (be  Ana* 
name  of  Soghd,  for  ita  great  fertility,  and  waa  repre- 
sented ss  a  country  eight  days'  journey  in  harts, 
full  of  gardens,  groves,  cornfields,  dtc.  The  territory 
around  Samarcand,  in  particular,  the  Arabian  ftogn- 
phers  describe  ss  s  terrestrial  paradise.  The  rich  «► 
ley  of  Soghd  presented  so  great  sn  sbundsncs  of  ex- 
quisite grapes,  melons,  pears,  and  applet,  that  isry 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  even  to  Himlusiir. 
M  arc  and  a  answers  to  the  modern  Samdrmnd  (rV 
choff  und  Mbller,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  9*5. -AW- 
le-Hrun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  378.  Am.  ed.) 

Sogdianus,  s  natural  son  of  Ana  Xerxes  Loncri- 
nua,  who  murdered  his  brother  Xerxes.  He  an  de- 
throned, however,  in  his  turn  by  Ochua.  after  a  it vt 
of  only  aix  monthe  and  fifteen  daya,  and  was  vuffoe»:»4 
in  aahes  according  to  the  Persian  custom.  (Dud. 
12,71.— Ctet.,  41,  teqq.) 

Sol,  the  Son.  (Kid.  Apollo,  Hercules,  Milan* 
dec.) 

Sounus,  C.  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  pirns' 
is  unknown.  Some  critics  place  him  in  the  n  iik 
of  the  second  century ;  while  others  make  bin  cos- 
temporary  with  the.  Emperor  Heliogabalos,  beets* 
they  find  that  this  prince  hsd  for  a  colleague,  ia  ha 
first  consulship,  a  certain  Adventus,  and  Salinas  iWi- 
catee  his  work  to  a  friend  of  the  same  nsme.  Tas 
production  is  entitled  Potyhittor,  and  is  divided  *» 
fifty-six,  or,  according  to  other  editions,  seventy  case- 
ters.  It  is  s  collection  of  various  notices,  pnornslh 
geographical,  taken  from  different  author*,  aw 
whom  are  now  lost,  but  particularly  from  Pliny, ' 
text  may  perhaps  be  corrected  from  this  ahndj! 
Salinasms  has  proved,  as  far  aa  things  of  ih» 
are  ausceptible  of  proof,  that  Sohnos  published  t*s 


work,  the  first  under  tbe  title  of  Coihf- 
lanea  rerum  memot abiltum,  and.  the  other,  re  te*o«l 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  Polyktttor.  These  i»o 
editions  have  been  blended  and  confounded  togethat 
by  the  copyiaU.  We  have  also  twenty- two  venes.  t 
poem,  by  Solinos,  entitled  Pomtie*.  ( Burmtmt.  A* 
ihU.  La/.,  voi.  2,  p.  383.)— The  best  edition  of  Um 
Polyhittor  is  that  of  Salmasiua  (Saomaise).  Trey 
16N9,  2  vole.  8vo. 
Solib  Foks,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Africa.  (**•*• 

So  lob,  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  northern  fbore 
of  the  island,  and  southwest  of  the  promontory  Cros> 
mynn.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sow, 
some  later  writers  give  the  nunc  of  the  city  a*  Sah 
It  was  founded  by  «n  Athenian  colony  (Strain-  &w 
and  Solon  ia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  na- 
iled Philocypros,  the  tyrant  of  the  place,  and  bring 
praised  bim  in  his  verse  (5,  113).  Plutarch  icfonm 
us  thst,  at  the  time  of  Solon's  arrival,  Philocypre* 
reigned  over  a  small  city  near  the  nver  ("I  * 
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As  there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  Solon  per- 
suaded him  to  raise  there  a  larger  and  more  pleasant 

city,  and  to  transfer  thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  other, 
lie  also  assisted  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building 
it  in  the  beat  manner  for  convenience  and  defence,  so 
that  Philocyprus  shortly  had  it  peopled  in  auch  a  man- 
ner aa  to  cicite  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  princes  : 
and,  therefore,  though  the  former  city  was  called  <Epia, 
yet,  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  new  one  Soli. 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  want  continuation, 
toe  more  particularly,  aa  Herodotus,  who  is  fond  of 
relating  such  things,  makes  no  mention  of  the  matter 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  anecdote  owed  its 
origin  to  the  accidental  aimilarity  between  the  name 
of  Solon  and  that  of  the  city.  Pococke  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  place,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  So- 
lea  (vol.  2,  p.  324) — The  inhabitants  of  this  city,  ss 
well  as  those  of  Soloe  in  Gilicia,  were  charged  with 
speaking  very  ungrammalical  Greek,  whence  the  term 
Solecism  (TLoAotKiapoc),  to  denote  any  gross  violation 
of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  (Suidas,  *  v.  Zo/.oi.)— 
II.  A  city  of  Gilicia  Gampestns,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Lamus.  It  was  founded  by  an  Argive  col- 
ony, strengthened  by  settlers  from  the  city  of  Lindus 
;n  Rhodes.  By  intermingling  with  the  rude  Gilicians, 
:.hc  inhabitants  so  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  as 
to  give  rise  to  the  term  Solecism  (2o).otntop6e),  to 
denote  any  violation  of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  (  Vtd. 
Soloe  I  )  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  in  question 
belongs  properly  to  the  city  we  are  now  considering, 
or  the  one  in  Gyprus  ,  the  greater  number  of  authori- 
ties appear  to  be  in  favour  of  the  former.    Soloe  suf- 


powerful  neighbours.  Even  the  little  state  of  Megan 
wss  st  this  tune  a  formidable  enemy.  It  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  island  of  Salami*  from  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their 
attempts  to  recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful 
possession.  The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  this 
tedious  war  had  broken  their  spirit,  and  had  driven 
them  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  for  ever  the  as- 
sertion of  their  claims.  A  decree  had  been  paased. 
which,  under  penalty  of  death,  forbade  any  one  a> 
much  as  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  desperate  un- 
dertaking. Solon,  who  waa  himself  a  native  of  Sals- 
mis,  snd  was,  perhaps,  connected  by  various  tits  with 
the  island,  was  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  policy  . 
and  he  devised  an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his 
countrymen  from  their  despondency.  He  was  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
some  specimens  are  atill  extant  in  the  fragmenta  of 
his  numerous  works  ;  which,  though  tbey  never  rise 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty,  posses*  the  charm  of 
a  vigorous  snd  graceful  simplicity.  He  now  com 
posed  a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Sajamis,  which  Plutarch 
praises  as  one  of  hia  most  ingenious  productions.  To 
elude  the  prohibition,  he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a 
madman  ;  and,  rushing  into  the  market  place,  mounted 
the  stone  from  which  the  heralds  were  used  to  make 
their  proclamations,  snd  recited  his  poem  to  the  hy- 
standen.  It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on 
the  disgrace  which  the  Athenian  name  hsd  incurred, 
and  a  summons  to  tske  the  field  again,  and  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  lovely  island.  The  hearers  caught 
the  poet'a  enthusiasm,  which  waa  aeronded  by  the  ap- 


fered  severely  from  '1  igranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who  plause  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  by  the  eloquence 


wrested  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  also  Gilicia. 
from  the  Seleucidav  He  carried  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  to  Tigranoccrla,  his  Armenian  capital,  in 
order  to  introduce  there  European  culture.  Pornpey, 
therefore,  found  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in  hia  visit  to 
these  parts  during  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  estab- 
lished here  the  remainder  of  the  latter  after  they  wcro 
conquered.  The  city  was  henceforward  known,  be- 
sides its  own  name,  by  that  of  Pompeiopuhs  (Strab  , 
671. — Appian,  Bell  Mithrad.,  105  )  —  This  city  was 
the  birthplace  of  Ghrynppus,  Menander,  and  Aratua. 
(Mela,  I.  13. — Strabo,  I.  e  )  Gaptain  Beaufort  gives 
■  detailed  account  of  the  topography  and  remains  of 
this  interesting  city.  ( Karamania,  p  261,  *cqq.)  Me- 
zeiln  is  the  usme  which  most  of  the  natives  give  to 
the  modern  site.  (Beaufort,  lb  ,  p.  266. — Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p  67  ) 

Soloxis,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Mau- 
ritania TingiUna,  now  Cape  Caiittn.  (Herod.,  2,  32. 
—Id  ,  4,  43.) 

.  Solon-,  s  eclebnted  Athenian  lawgiver,  snd  one  of 
the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  According  to  the  most 
authentic  accounts,  he  wis  the  son  of  Execcslides, 
and  was  sprung  from  the  line  of  Godrus.    His  fsthcr 


of  his  young  kinsman  Pisialratua.  The  restraining 
law  was  repealed,  and  it  waa  resolved  once  more  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.  Solon  not  only  inspired  ht* 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  led  them  to  victory,  aided 
in  the  camp,  as  in  the  city,  by  the  genius  of  Pisislra- 
tus.  The  stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Mo- 
garrana  ia  variously  related  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  fin- 
ished the  campaign  by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  speedily  recovering  the  island.  We  may 
even  conclude  that  the  Athenians  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  of  Megan  Ni- 
sa-a,  since  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  soon  sflcr  reconquer- 
ed by  the  Megarians.  The  reputation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  thia  enterprise  was  heightened,  and  more 
widely  difTused  throughout  Greece  by  the  part  he  took 
in  the  Sacred  War.  which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Girrha  But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  snd  had  begun 
to  exert  his  influence  in  healing  their  inteatine  divis- 
ions. The  outcry  against  Megacles  and  his  associates 
m  the  msssacrc  had  risen  so  high,  that  it  became  ev- 
ident that  quiet  could  never  be  restored  until  they  had 
expiated  their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  it. 


had  reduced  his  fortune  by  his  imprudent  liberality  ;   Solon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  most  moderate  no- 


aiiid  Solon,  in  hia  youth,  is  said  to  have  been  compelled, 
in  order  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  em- 
bark in  commercial  adventures — a  mode  of  acquiring 
wealth  which  was  not  disdained  by  men  of  the  highest 
birth,  as  it  frequently  afforded  them  the  means  of  form- 
ing honourable  alliances  in  foreign  countries,  and  even 
of  raising  themselves  to  princely  rank  as  the  founders 
of  colonies.  It  wss,  however,  undoubtedly  not  more 
the  desire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
that  impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the 


bles.  prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megaclea  to  submit 
their  cause  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 
Under  such  circumstances  their  condemnation  wss  in- 
evitable :  those  who  had  survived  went  into  exile,  snd 
the  bones  of  the  decessed  were  taken  out  of  their 
graves  and  transported  beyond  the  frontier.  In  the 
mean  while  the  Megarians  had  not  relinquished  their 
pretensions  to  Salamis,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
the  troubles  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  dislodge  their  garrison  from  Nisva,  and  to 


most  valuable  fruit  of  his  travels  was  the  experience  reconquer  the  laland,  where  five  hundred  Athenian 


he  collected  of  men,  manners,  and  institutions.  We 
are  unsble  to  ascertain  the  precise  lime  st  which  he 
returned  to  settle  in  Athens  ;  but  if,  ss  is  most  prob- 
able, it  was  in  the  period  following  Gylon's  conspin- 
cy,  he  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
distracted  within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  par 


colonists,  who  hsd  voluntarily  shared  Solon's  first  ex- 
pedition, had  been  rewarded  with  an  allotment  ©£ 
lands,  which  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  in 
the  government.  It  seems  probable  thst  it  was  after 
this  event  that  the  two  atsles,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
terminating  by  arms  s  warfare  subject  to  such  vicissi- 


tics,  and  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  its  least  tudes,  and  equally  harassing  to  both,  now  that  theu 
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honour  had  been  satisfied  by  alternate  victories,  agreed 
to  refer  their  claims  to  arbitration.  At  their  request 
the  Laceda>mon:ans  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
try  the  cause.  Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman 
on  the  Athenian  side,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  possesion,  by  argument*  which, 
though  they  never  silenced  the  Megarians,  appear  to 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators  The  atrongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 
observed  in  Salamia,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
they  commemorated  He  is  said  also  to  have  adduced 
the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajax  as  ran- 
ging the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamia  in  the 
Athenian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  oracular 
verses,  which  spoke  of  Salami's  as  an  Ionian  island,  in 
a  similar  aense.  Modern  criticism  would  not  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which  he 
grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  sons  of  the 
same  hero  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been  adopt- 
ed aa  Athenian  citizens,  and,  in  return,  had  transferred 
their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  island  to  their  new 
try  men.  The  weight,  however,  of  all  theae  argu- 
determined  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Atheui- 
i ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Megartans 
acquiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  they  had  themselves 
appealed,  than  that,  as  Plutarch  represents,  they  al- 
most immediately  renewed  hostilities.  Party  feuds 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  at  Athens. 
The  removal  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  had  de- 
nounced as  objects  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary step  towards  the  restoration  of  tranquillity; 
but  the  evil  was  seated  much  deeper,  and  required  a 
different  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  state.  This,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Solon  already  meditated,  as  he  must  long  have 
perceived  its  necessity.  But  he  saw  that,  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  minds  of  men  must  be 
brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for  its  reception,  and  that 
this  could  only  be  done  with  the  aid  of  religion. 
There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be  stilled,  angry  pas- 
aiona  to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usages,  hallowed  by 
long  prescription,  to  be  abolished  ;  and  even  the  au- 
thority of  Solon  was  not  of  itsell  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  for  a  coadju- 
tor, and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  man  peculiarly 
qualified  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emergency.  This 
waa  no  other  than  the  famoua  Epimenides,  whom  his 
contemporaries  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture, and  who,  even  to  us,  appears  in  a  mysterious,  or, 
at  least,  an  ambiguous  light,  from  our  inability  to  de- 
cide how  far  he  himself  partook  in  the  general  opinion 
which  ascribed  to  him  an  intimate  connexion  with 
higher  powers.  This  person  was  publicly  invited  to 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of 
the  distracted  city  ;  and,  when  his  work  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  the  warmest 
gratitude.  (  Vid.  Epimenides.)  But,  though  the  visit 
of  Epimenides  was  attended  with  the  moat  salutary 
consequences,  so  far  as  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to 
•Tils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  the  imagination, 
and,  though  it  may  have  wrought  still  happier  effects 
by  calming,  soothing,  and  opening  hearts  which  had 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  passions, 
still  it  had  not  produced  anv  real  change  in  too  state 
of  things,  but  had,  at  the  utmost,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
Solon.    The  government  had  long  been  in  the  hands 


ahare  of  political 
freedom  by  a  precanoua  tenure,  and  were  frequently 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.  The  smaller  proprietors, 
impoverished  by  bad  times  or  casual  disasters,  were 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  hieh  interest,  and  to 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich.  01  to  receive  tWai 


of  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  aa  an  in- 
strument for  aggrandizing  and  enriching  themselves. 
They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  to 
a  atate  of  abject  dependance.  in  which  thev  were  not 
only  debarred  from  all  but,  perhaps,  a 
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again  as  tensnts  upon  the  same  bard  terms  as  were 
imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  est*w»  of  ibe 
great  land-owners.    According  to  the  lass*  made  by 
the  nobles,  the  insolvent  debtor  might  be  seized  by 
his  creditor  and  sold  into  slavery  ;  or  torn  from  has 
home  and  condemned  to  end  his  days  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  master,  or  driven  to  the  still  harder  ne- 
cessity of  selling  his  own  children.    The  eyes  of  So- 
lon had  frequently  been  struck  with  the  dismal  mcs- 
uments  of  aristocraticul  oppression  scattered  over  lbs 
fields  of  Attica,  in  the  stone-posts,  which  marked  that 
what  was  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  and 
that  lU  former  owner  had  lost  his  independence,  and 
was  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  still  more  degaded  and 
miserable  condition  ;  and  such  spectacles  undoubted- 
ly moved  him,  no  lesa  than  that  which  roused  the  boiy 
indignation  of  the  elder  Gracchua  against  the  Komaa 
grandees.    (Plat ,  Tib.  Graeek.,  c.  8.)    Those  whs 
groaned  under  this  tyranny  were  only  eager  for  a 
change,  and  cared  little  about  the  meana  by  which  it 
might  be  effected.    But  the  population  of  Attica  was 
not  simply  composed  of  these  two  classes.    As  an- 
cient geographical  division  of  the  country,  which,  froa 
time  immemorial,  had  determined  the  pursuits  and  rht 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  now  separated  them  iota 
three  distinct  parties  (flrdin'c  or  UrAtaioi,  lov'aud- 
ers ;  AiuKfHOt,  Highlander* ;  .and  TlapaXot,  the  mm 
of  tke  coast),  animated  each  by  its  peculiar  interests, 
views,  and  feelings.    The  possessions  of  the  nobles 
lay  chiefly  in  the  plsins.    As  s  body,  they  desired  ihs 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  on  whirs 
their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended  ;  bat 
there  were  among  them  some  moderate  men,  whs 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  oat 
to  justice,  and  to  resign  a  part  for  the  sake  of  secu- 
ring the  rest.   The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands,  in  lbs 
eastern  and  nun  hern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  any  ol  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  lowland 
peasantry  ;  but,  though  independent,  they  were  prob- 
ably, for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  generally  wished  for 
a  revolution  which  should  place  them  on  a  level  widj 
the  rich.    Uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  the  op- 
pressed, they  called  for  a  thorough  redress  of  gnse- 
ances,  by  reducing,  namely,  that  enormous  inequality 
of  possessions,  which  was  the  source  of  degradst>oa 
and  misery  to  them  and  their  fellows.    (Plat.,  s.* , 
13,  29.)    The  men  of  the  coaat.  who  probably  com- 
posed a  main  part  of  that  clsss  which  subsisted  by. 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  per- 
haps by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  included 
a  considerable  share  of  affluence  and  intelligence, 
were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  were  desirous  of 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing  all  grounds  of 
reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  were  now 
.ind  db.wd  by  ■  few.    The  people  ■  JSS> 
oral  felt  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  hate  prdsr- 
en  trie  despotic  rule  of  one  man  to  the  tyranny 
of  their  many  lords.    As  Solon  belonged  to  the  nobil- 
ity by  birth  and  station,  and  bad  recommended  him- 
self to  the  people  by  the  proofs  he  had  shown  of  ac- 
tivity, prudence,  justice,  and  humanity,  he  was  cho- 
sen, with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  me- 
diate between  them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrels,  as 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  the  disorders 
of  the  state ;  and,  under  the  title  of  arcbon,  was  in- 
vested with  full  authority  to  frame  a  new  constitution 
and  a  new  code  of  laws  (01.  46.3.  B.C.  594).  Aa 
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almost  unlimited  power,  and  an  ambitious  man  might 
easily  have  abused  it  to  make  himself  master  of  the 
atate,  Solon's  friends  exhorted  him  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  lyrsnt  of  Athens  ;  and  they  were 
not  at  e  loas  for  fair  arguments  to  colour  their  foul  ad 
▼ice,  reminding  mm  of  recent  instances — of  Tynnon- 
das  in  Knbo-a,  and  Pittacus  at  Mvtilene,  who  bad  ex- 
ercised a  sovereignty  over  their  fellow-citizens  without 
forfeiting  their  love     Solon  saw  through  their  sophis- 
try, and  was  not  tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  sacred 
trust  reposed  in  him  ;  but,  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  his  own  conscience  and  the  eateem  of  his  coun- 
trymen, instead  of  harbouring  schemes  of  sdf  aggran- 
dizement, he  hint  all  his  thoughts  and  energies  to  the 
execution  of  the  great  tssk  which  he  had  undertaken 
This  task  consisted  of  two  mam  parts  :  the  first  and 
most  pressing  business  was  to  relieve  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  commonalty  ;  the  next  to  provide  against 
the  recurrence  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights 
•f  all  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  principles, 
and  fixing  them  on  a  permanent  basis.    In  proceed  log 
to  the  first  part  of  his  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  two  extremes — those  who 
wished  to  keep  all.  and  those  who  were  for  taking  ev 
erything  away.    While  he  resisted  the  rceklras  and 
extravagant  demands  of  those  who  desired  all  debts  to 
be  cancelled,  and  the  lands  of  the  rich  to  be  confis- 
cated and  parcelled  out  among  the  poor,  he  met  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  public  by  hia  disbur- 
dening ordinance  (Y.eittu)fitia),  and  relieved  the  debt- 
or, partly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
was  probably  made  retrospective,  and  thus,  in  many 
eases,  would  wtpe  •  tl  a  great  part  of  the  debt,  and 
partly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one  fourth  in  ev- 
ery payment.  ( Hut ,  Sol ,  I 5  —  Vid  Boeckh,  Slaatsh., 
2.  p.  360.)    He  likewise  released  the  pledged  lands 
from  their  encumbrances,  and  restored  them  in  full 
property  to  their  owners  ;  though  it  does  not  seem  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  one  of  the  express  objects  of 
the  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences  which 
it  involved.     Finally,  he  abolished  the  inhuman  law 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  his  debtor,  and 
restored  those  who  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  he 
compelled  those  who  hid  sold  their  debtors  into  for- 
eign countries  to  procure  their  freedom  at  their  own 
expense.    The  debt  itself,  in  such  cases,  wss  of 
course  held  to  be  extinguished     Solon  himself,  in  a 
poem  which  he  afterward  composed  on  the  subject  of 
his  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride  of  the 
happy  change  which  this  measure  had  wrought  in  the 
race  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citizens  whose  lauds 
he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persons  he  had  eman- 
cipated, and  brought  back  from  hopeless  slavery  in 
strange  lands.    He  was  only  unfortunate  in  bestowing 
bis  confidence  on  persons  who  were  incapable  of  imi- 
tating his  virtue,  and  who  abused  his  intimacy.  At 
the  time  when  all  men  were  uncertain  as  to  his  inten- 
tions, and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  se- 
cure, he  privately  informed  three  of  his  friends  of  his 
determination  not  to  touch  the  estates  of  the  land-own- 
era,  but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt.    He  bad 
afterward  the  vexation  of  discovering,  that  the  men  to 
whom  he  had  intrusted  this  secret  had  been  base 
enough  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  making  large  pur- 
chases of  land — which  at  such  a  juncture  bore,  no 
doubt,  a  very  low  price— with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tunately for  his  fame,  the  state  of  his  pnvate  affairs 
was  such  as  to  exempt  him  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
bad  any  share  in  this  sordid  transaction    He  had  him- 
self a  considerable  sum  out  at  interest,  and  was  a  loser 
m  proportion  by  his  own  enactment.    This  seems  the 
most  probable  and  accurate  account  of  Solon's  meaa- 
ores  of  relief.    There  was,  however,  another,  adopted 
bv  some  ancient  writers,  which  represented  turn  as 


having  entirely  cancelled  all  debta.  and  as  having  only 
disguised  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  under  a  soft 
and  attractive  mien.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an- 
cienta  saw  anything  to  censure  in  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  either  view.  But  the  example  of  Solon  cannot 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  those  who  contend  that  either 
public  or  private  faith  may  be  rightly  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency. He  must  be  considered  as  an  arbitrator,  to 
whom  all  the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims, 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 
by  him.  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  was  in 
this  light  that  he  himself  regarded  hia  office,  and  he 
appears  to  have  discharged  it  laithfully  and  discreetly. 
1 'he  strongest  proof  of  the  wisdom  and  equity  of  his 
measures  is,  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  from 
the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parlies.  But 
their  murmurs  were  soon  drowned  in  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  waa> 
received  ;  it  was  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival ; 
and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  increased  confidence  uf  hia  fellow-citizens,  to 
proceed  with  his  work  ;  and  he  now  entered  on  the  sec- 
ond and  more  difficult  part  of  hia  taak.  He  began  by 
repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concerned  the  repression  of  bloodshed,  which  were, 
in  fact,  customs  hallowed  by  tune  and  bv  religion,  and 
had  been  retained,  not  introduced,  by  his  predeces- 
sor. As  a  natural  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  meaa- 
lire,  he  published  an  amnesty,  or  an  of  grace,  which 
restored  those  citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
franchise  for  lighter  offences,  and  recalled  those  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  indulgence  was  extended  to  the  house  of  Mega- 
cles,  the  Alcma-onids,  as  they  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote ancestor,  the  third  in  descent  from  Nestor,  and 
to  tho  partners  of  his  guilt  snd  punishment :  the  city, 
now  purified  and  tranquillized,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no  longer  either  polluted  or  endangered  by  their 
presence  ;  and  it  was  always  liable  to  he  disturbed  by 
their  machinations  so  long  as  they  remained  in  ban- 
ishment. The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  So- 
lon admitted  a  number  of  new  citizens :  for  H  is  said 
that  be  invited  foreigners  to  Athens  by  this  boon, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  as  settled  their  whole 
family  and  substance,  and  had  dissolved  their  connex- 
ion with  their  native  laud.  The  distinguishing  feature 
ot  the  new  constitution  was  the  substitution  of  proper- 
ty for  birth,  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  tho 
state.  (Compare  IS'iebuhr,  Rom  Hist.,  3,  305.  2d  ed., 
Camb  trans.)  This  change,  though  its  consequence* 
were  of  inhnite  importance,  would  not  appear  so  vio- 
lent or  momentous  to  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed it,  since  at  this  time  these  two  claims  general- 
ly concurred  in  the  same  person.  Solon  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  fortunes,  and  regulated  the  extent  of 
ihnr  franchise  and  their  contributions  to  the  public 
necessities  by  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  The 
first  class,  as  its  name  expressed,  consisted  of  persons 
whose  estates  yielded  a  nett  yearly  income,  or  rent, 
of  500  measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (HrvroAoc- 
laftiAifivm).  The  qualification  of  the  second  clsss  waa 
three  fifths  of  this  amount :  that  of  the  third,  two  thirds, 
or,  more  probably,  half  of  the  latter.  The  members  of 
•ho  second  class  were  called  km^hls,  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  warhorsc ;  the  name  of  the  third  class, 
whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was  derived/  from  the 
yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which  a  farm  of  the  ex> 
tent  described  was  supposed  to  require  (Z,nyiTai\ 
The  fourth  class  comprehended  all  whose  incomes  fell 
below  that  of  the  third,  and,  according  to- its  name, 
consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  (Q^rer). 
The  first  class  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest 
offices,  those  of  the  nine  archons,  and  probably  to  all 
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other*  which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  nobles ;  | 
Ihcy  were  also  deatmed  to  fill  tlie  highest  commanda 
in  the  army,  aa  n  later  litnea,  when  Alliens  became  a 
maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet  Some  lower 
officea  were  undoubtedly  left  open  to  the  second  and 
third  claaa,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  the  extent 
of  their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether,  m  their  po- 
litical nghta,  one  had  any  advantage  over  the  other. 
They  wore  at  least  distinguished  (rom  each  other  by 
the  mode  of  their  military  service  ;  the  one  furnishing 
the  cavalry,  the  other  the  bcavy-armed  intanlry.  But, 
lor  thair  exclusion  from  the  dignities  occupied  by  the 
wealthy  few,  they  received  a  compenaatiou  in  the 
comparative  lightness  of  their  burdens.  They  were 
assessed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rale;  the  nominal 
value  of  their  property  bung  for  thia  purpose  reduced 
below  the  truth,  that  of  the  knights  by  one  sixth,  that 
of  the  third  class  by  one  third.  The  fourth  class  was 
excluded  from  all  share  in  ibe  magistracy,  and  from 
the  honours  and  dutiea  of  the  full-armed  warrior,  the 
expense  of  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  their  means : 
by  laud  they  served  only  as  light  troops;  in  later  times 
they  manned  the  fleeia.  In  return,  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  all  direct  contributions,  and  they  were  permit'' 
ted  to  lake  a  part  m  the  popular  assembly,  aa  well  as 
in  the  exercise  of  those  judicial  powers  which  were 
now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  We  shall 
shortly  have  occssion  to  observe  bow  amply  thia  boon 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  all  the  privilegea  that  were 
withheld  from  them.  Solon's  classification  takca  no 
notice  of  any  other  than  landed  property  ;  yet,  as  the 
example  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove  that  Attica 
must  already  have  carried  on  aome  foreign  trade,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunea  of  this  kind  equal 
to  those  which  gave  admisaion  to  the  higher  classes. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  placed  their 
possessors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of  the  soil  -,  it 
is  more  probable  that  theae,  together  with  the  newly- 
adopted  citizens,  without  regsrd  to  their  vanoua  de- 
grees of  affluence,  wt  re  all  included  in  the  lowest 
class.  Solon's  system  then  msde  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  aasigned  to  tbem  different  placea,  varying 
with  their  visible  means  of  aerving  the  state  His 
general  aim  id  the  distribution  of  power,  as  he  himself 
explains  it  in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  has  preserved 
from  one  of  his  poems,  was  to  give  such  a  ahare  to  the 
commonalty  aa  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself,  and  to 
the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  retaining 
their  dignity ;  in  other  words,  for  ruling  the  people 
without  the  means  of  oppressing  it.  He  threw  his 
strong  shield,  he  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neither 
to  gain  an  unjust  advantage.  The  magistrates,  though 
elected  upon  a  different  qualification,  retained  their  an- 
cient authority ;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
governed.  Tho  judicial  functions  of  the  archons  were 
perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  their  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
peals were  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  courts  [ 
nosserooaly  composed,  snd  filled  indiscriminately  from 
•it  classes  (Plut ,  Sol ,  18.)  Solon  could  not  fore- 
see the  change  of  circumstances  by  which  this  right 
of  appeal  became  the  inalrument  of  overthrowing  the  ' 
equilibrium  which  be  hoped  to  have  established  on  a  [ 
aoiid  baaia,  when  that  which  he  had  deaigned  to  exer- 
cise an  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary 
tribunal,  which  drew  slinosl  all  causes  to  itself,  and 
overruled  every  other  power  in  the  slate.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  while  he  provided  sufficiently  for  the 
security  of  the  commonalty  by  permitting  the  lowest  of 
its  members  to  vote  in  the  popular  aaseinbly,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  casea  in  which  the  parties  were  dissatis- 
fied with  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  he  had 
•lso  ensured  the  stability  of  his  new  order  of  things 
(by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
.  foards  againat  the  sallies  of  democrat! cat  extravagance 


•—anchors,  as  Plutarch  expresses  it.  on  which  the  ves- 
sel of  alste  might  ride  safely  in  every  storm  These 
were  the  two  councils  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Areopagua.  The  institution  of  the  council  of  tbs 
Four  Hundred  waa  uniformly  attributed  to  Solon  ;  and, 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  which  has,  however,  been 
made  the  subject  of  some  dispute,  then,  according  to 
the  theory  of  Solon's  conatilution,  the  assembly  of  lbs 
people  will  appear  lo  have  been  little  more  than  the 
organ  of  that  council,  as  it  could  only  act  upon  ibt 
proposition  laid  before  it  by  the  latter.  But  the  judi- 
cial power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  was  the  most  powerful  instrument  on  which 
he  relied  for  correcting  sll  abuses  and  remedying  all 
mischiefs  ihsl  might  arise  out  of  the  working  of  ha 
constitution.  A  body  of  6000  cm/ens  was  every  yeai 
created  by  lot  to  form  s  supreme  coon,  called  Helm 
which  was  divided  into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limn- 
ed to  any  precise  number  of  persons.  The  qualinci 
uona  required  lor  this  were  the  same  with  those  wbica 
gave  admission  into  the  general  assembly,  except  tfciat 
the  members  of  the  former  might  not  be  under  the  igr 
of  thirty.  It  waa  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  portion  of 
the  tatter,  in  which  the  powers  of  the  larger  body  were 
concentrated,  and  exercised  under  a  judicial  form 
Paasing  over  the  other  features  of  the  Athenian  con- 
stitution, aa  m  1 1 led  by  Solon,  on  which  oar  luniu  will 
not  allow  us  lo  dwell,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  re- 
mainder of  his  history  Solon  waa  not  one  of  tho* 
reformers  who  dream  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  in- 
novation, and  that  the  changes  they  have  wrought  art 
exempt  from  the  general  condition  of  mutability.  Bat 
the  very  provisions  which  he  made  for  the  conttnoal 
reviaion  and  amendment  of  his  laws,  seems  to  show 
the  improbability  of  Plutarch'a  account  :  that  be  en- 
acted them  to  remain  in  force  for  no  more  than  a  cea- 
tury.  They  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  ar- 
ranged in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an  axis  ;  which 
were  kept  st  first  in  the  Acropolis,  bot  were  afi*r- 
wsrd,  for  moro  convenient  inspection,  brought  down 
to  the  Prytaneum.  According  to  Plutarch.  Solon,  af- 
ter the  completion  of  his  work,  found  birnaeif  exposed 
to  such  incesssnt  vcxstion  from  the  questions  of  tat 
eorioua  snd  the  cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  as 
obtained  permission  lo  withdraw  from  Athens  for  tea 
years,  snd  set  out  on  the  travels  in  which  he  visited 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge,  and  everywhere  leaving  traces  ef 
his  presence  in  visible  monuments  or  in  the  mem- 
ories of  men.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  reconci- 
ling this  story  with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  hue 
to  have  found  Croesus  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  mount 
the  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after;  and  tat 
alleged  occasion  of  the  journey  is  very  doubtful,  thougt 
it  is  in  aubstance  the  same  with  that  assigned  by  Herod- 
otus. It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained  for  several 
years  at  Athena,  to  observe  the  practical  effect  of  h* 
institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation  by  his  per- 
sonal influence.  He  was,  undoubtedly,  well  a  wart 
how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can  avail  un- 
til its  practice  has  become  familiar,  and  its  principles 
have  trained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  tae 
people,  and  that  thia  must  be  a  gradual  process,  and 
liable  to  interruption  and  disturbance.  Hence  it 
could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him  to  hear 
voices  raised  from  time  to  time  against  himself,  aiai 
to  perceive  that  his  viewa  were  not  generally  or  foftv 
comprehended.  But  be  may  at  length  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the  public  ere, 
the  better  to  maintain  his  dignity  snd  populsnty  ;  and. 
as  he  himself  declared,  that  age,  while  it  crept  opoa 
him,  still  found  him  continually  learning,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  if,  at  an  unusually  late  period  of  life,  he 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels.  On  his  return,  he 
found  that  faction  had  been  actively 
rat  and  undo  bis  work,  snd  waa 
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the  partial  overthrow  of  his  ayatem  in  the 
of  Piaiatratua.  (Kie*.  Piaiatratua.)  —  Ii  is 
•ot  certain  bow  long  he  survived  this  inroad  upon  bis 
institutions  ;  one  account,  apparently  the  most  authen- 
tic, places  his  de<ilh  in  the  year  following  that  in 
vrbich  tbe  revolution  occurred  (B.C.  659V  The. lei- 
sure of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the  Isst 
devoted  to  the  Muses :  and  if  we  might  trust  Pla- 
to's assertions  on  such  subjects,  he  wss  engsged  at 
tbe  i niii'  of  his  death  in  the  composition  of  s  great  po- 
em, in  which  he  had  designed  to  describe  the  nourish- 
ing slate  ot'  Attica  before  the  Ogygian  flood,  and  to 
celebrate  the  wars  which  K  wsged  with  the  inhabitants 
of  tb«  vast  island  which  afterward  sank  id  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  fragment*  of  iln*  |*>em,  preserved  in 
the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  descendant  ol  Solon,  pro- 
fesvee  to  have  founded  a  work  which  he  left  unhtusru  d, 
but  in  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  his  imaginary 
state  in  life  and  action.  It  is  certainly  not  improba- 
bl«  that  Solon,  when  the  prospect  of  his  country  l»c- 
eaine  gloomy,  and  Inn  own  political  career  was  closed, 
indulged  his  imagination  with  excursions  into  an  ideal 
world,  where  he  may  have  raised  a  social  fabric,  as  un- 
l.ke  as  possible  to  the  reality  which  he  had  before  his 
eyes  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  important  to  ob- 
serve  that  tbe  fact,  if  admitted,  can  lead  to  no  safe 
conclusions  as  to  hi*  abstract  tKilittcal  principles,  and 
can  still  less  be  allowed  to  away  our  judgment  on  tbe 
design  and  character  of  his  institutions.  (Thirltcall's 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  S3,  seqq  ) — Solon  is  generally  ranked 
under  the  gnomic  poets,  and  some  fragments  of  his 
productions  in  this  department  have  been  preserved 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  the  finest  ia  bis 
"  Prayer  to  the  Muses."  The  fragments  of  Solon 
are  found  in  the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Winter- 
too.  Brunck.  Gaisford,  and  Botssonnade.  —  (Sckbll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  238  ) 

Soltmi,  a  people  of  Lycia,  of  whom  an  account  ia 

the  head  of  Lycia. 
Son  mis,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Latin  poet  Ovid  (Met.,  II,  592,  *cqq.),  probably  after 
some  Grecian  predecessor,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
gives  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Cave  of  Sleep,  near 
the  land  of  the  Cimmeriaus,  and  of  the  cortege  which 
there  attended  on  him,  as  Morpheus,  Icelos  or  Pbor- 
betir,  and  Phantasos  ;  the  first  of  whom  takes  the  form 
of  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  the  second  of  aniraala,  too 
of  inanimate  objects.    (Ke,gktley'e  Mythology, 


ciency  is  recorded  in  the  fact  tbat  when,  after  the  bat- 
tie  of  Salamia,  the  population  of  Athena  stood  in  aoU 
emn  sssembly  around  the  trophy  raised  by  their  val- 
our. Sophocles,  at  the  sge  of  sixteen,  was  selected  to 
lead,  with  dance  and  lyre,  the  chorus  of  youths  who  per- 
forated the  |»ean  of  their  country's  triumph.  (Athen., 
1,  p.  20,  e  )  The  commencement  of  his  dramatic  ca- 
reer was  marked  not  more  by  its  success  than  by  the 
singularity  of  the  occasion  on  which  his  first  trsgedy 
appeared.  The  bonce  of  Theseus  had  been  solemnly 
tranaferrcd  by  Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  ot 
Scyroa  to  Athens  (B  C  468.— Arm  Arund  ,  No. 
57).  An  eager  contest  between  the  tragedians  of  tbe 
day  ensued  Sophocles,  then  in  his  iwtuty-hflh  year, 
veulvretl  to  come  lorward  as  one  of  the  candidates^ 
amonjk,  a  horn  w  as  the  veteran  i£*chylua,  now  for  thir- 
ty years  the  undoubted  matter  of  the  Athenian  stage. 
Parly  feelings  excited  Mch  a  tumult  among  the  spec- 
tators, that  the  arehon  Aphepsion  had  not  balloted 
the  judges,  when  ('imon  advanced  with  his  nine  (el - 
low-generals  io  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bac- 
chus. No  sooner  were  these  completed,  than,  detain- 
ing his  colleagues,  he  directed  them  to  lake  with  bun 
the  requisite  oath,  and  then  scat  themselves  aa  judges 
of  the  performance  Belorc  this  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  victor.    This  re- 


p.  200.) 

Sonus,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Gsngea,  and 
now  the  Stone  or  Son.  Aa  Una  river  towarda  its ori- 
ia  called  Ando-nait,  it  appears  that  the  name  An- 
(given  also  in  Arrian),  or.  rather,  Andonatu, 
can  denote  no  other  than  it.    (Pltm.,  6,  18.) 

Some  rue,  a  country  of  Armenia,  between  the  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Maaiua.  It  ia 
now  called  Zopk.  ( Dio  Can  ,  36,  36  —  Plin.,  5,  1 2  ) 
SopudcLva,  a  celebrated  tragic,  poet,  bora  at  Colo- 
nus,  a  village  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athena, 
B  C  425.  He  was.  consequently,  thirty  yeara  junior 
to  .Eschylas,  and  fifteen  senior  to  Euripides,  trie  for- 
mer liaving  been  born  B.C.  525,  and  the  latter  B.C. 
480  — Sopbrius,  his  father,  a  man  of  opulence  and  re- 
spectability, bestowed  upon  his  son  a  careful  educa- 
tion in  all  the  literary  and  personal  accomplishments 
ef  ilia  age  and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future 
dramatist  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  refined  by 
e careful  instruction  in  the  principlea  of  music  and  poe- 
try ;  while  the  graces  of  a  person  eminently  handsome 
derived  fresh  elegance  and  ripened  into  a  noble  man- 
hood amid  the  exercises  of  the  palestra.  The  gar- 
lands  which  be  won  attested  hie  attainments  in  both 
i  departments of  Grecian  education.  A  still  more 
ng  proof  of  hia  personal  beauty  and  early  profi- 


markalile  triumph  was  an  earnest  of  the  splendid  ca- 
reer before  bun.  From  thia  event,  B.C.  468,  to  hia 
death,  B.C.  405,  during  a  space  of  three  and-sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Twenty 
tunes  did  he  obtain  the  first  prize,  still  more  frequent- 
ly the  second,  and  never  sank  to  tbe  third.  An  accu- 
mulation of  success  which  left  the  victories  of  hia  two 
great  rivals  far  behind.  iEscbylus  won  but  thirteen 
dramatic  contests  Euripides  waa  still  leas  fortunate. 
—Such  a  continuation  of  noetic  exertion  and  triumph 
ia  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
tbe  powers  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from  becoming -dulled 
and  exhausted  by  these  mulntudiuous  efforts,  seem  to 
have  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  • 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  pathos,  a  sweet  and 
gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression.  The  life 
of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  aervrce  of  tbe  Muses.  In  hia  fifty-seventh  yesr  ho 
waa  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Pericles  and  Thu- 
cydides  among  bis  colleagues,  and  aerved  in  the  war 
against  Samoa.  But  hia  military  talents  were  proba- 
bly of  no  high  order,  and  hia  generalship  added  no 
brilliancy  to  hia  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  advanced 
age  he  waa  appointed  priest  to  A  Ion,  one  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  hia  country  ;  an  office  more  suKed  to 
the  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  dutiee 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  he  doubtless  took  a  psrt. 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  np66ov\ot,  appointed,  in  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  brought  about  by  Pisauder,  U>  investigate 
tbe  state  of  affairs,  and  report  thereon  to  the  people  as- 
sembled on  the  hill  of  Colonus.  his  native  place. '  (Am* 
tot.,  Rhet.,  3,  18.)  And  there,  as  npiAovloc,  hsf.es- 
aented,  with  characteristic  easiness  of  temper,  to  the 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  under  the  council  of  four 
hundred.  "  aa  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pernicious  meas- 
ure which  circumstancca  allowed."  The  civil  dissen- 
sions snd  extreme  reverses  which  msrked  the  conclu- 
ding years  of  the  Peloponncaian  war  must  have  fallen 
heavily  on  the  mind  of  one  whose  chief  delight  was  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  snd  who  remembered  that  prond 
dsy  of  Salamiuian  triumph  in  which  be  bore  so  con- 
spicuous a  part.  His  sorrows  aa  a  patriotic  citixen  were 
aggravated  by  the  nnnatural  conduct  of  hia  own  fami- 
ly. ( Vit.  Anon.—Cic  .  de  Sen.,  $  7.)  Jealoue  at  the 
old  man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife, 
an  elder  son  or  sons  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  management  of  his  property,  on  tlie  ground  of  do- 
tage and  incapacity.    The  only  refutation^wbich  tbe 
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hthcr  produced,  was  to  read  before  the  court  his 
Quiipus  st  Colonus,  ■  piece  which  he  bad  just  com- 
posed ;  or,  according  to  others,  that  besutiitil  chorus 
only  in  which  he  celebrates  the  loveliness  of  bis  fa- 
vourite residence  (Cu.,de  Fin.,  5,  I).    The  admiring 
judge*  instantly  srose,  dismissed  the  cause,  and  ac- 
companied the  sged  pool  to  bis  bouse  with  the  utmost 
honour  and  respect.    Sophocles  was  spared  the  mis- 
ery of  beholding  the  utter  overthrow  of  his  declining 
country.    Early  in  the  year  405  B.C.,  some 
before  the  defeat  of  iEgospotsmos  put  the 
stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,, death  came  gen- 
tly upon  the  venerable  old  man,  full  of  yeara  and  glory. 
The  accounts  of  his  death  are  very  diverse,  all  tending 
to  the  marvellous.    later  and  Neanihes  state  that  be 
whs  choked  by  a  grape ;  Satynis  makes  htm  to  expire 
from  excessive  exertion,  in  reading  aloud  a  long  para- 
graph out  of  the  Antigone  ;  others  ascribe  his  death 
tn  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed  the  Tragic  victor. 
Not  content  with  the  singularity  of  his  death,  the 
ancient  recorders  of  his  life  add  prodigy  to  hia  funeral 
also     He  died  when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  op 
within  their  walls,  and  the  l<aced;imoniana  were  in 
possession  of  Decides,  the  place  of  his  family  sepul- 
chre.   Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  viaion  to  Lysao- 
der,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him  allow  the  inter- 
ment ;  which  accordingly  took  place  with  all  due  so- 
lemnity.   Pausanias,  however,  tells  the  story  some- 
what differently  (1.  21).    Isler  atatea,  moreover,  that 
the  Athenians  passed  a  decree  to  appoint  an  annual 
sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man.    ( Vtt.  Anon  ) — Sev- 
en tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  great  number 
which  Sophocles  composed  ;  yet  among  these  seven 
we  probably  possess  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
his  genius.    Suidas  makes  the  number  which  he  wrote 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three.     Aristophanes,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  he  deemed  spurious     Bockh  considers  both 
statements  erroneous.    It  appears  from  the  argument 
to  the  Antigone,  that  this  play  waa  exhibited  a  little 
before  the  generalship  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  441,  and 
that  this  was  his  thirty-second  drama ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Sophocles  began  to  exhibit  B.C.  468.  Hence 
Bockh  argues  that,  as  during  the  firat  twenty-aeven 
years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced  thirty-two  tra- 
gedies, ao  during  the  remaining  thirty-six  years  it  is  not 
probable  he  composed  many  more  than  this  number- 
He  therefore  supposes  that  the  true  number  is  seventy,  j 
or  nearly  so.    To  Iophon.  the  son  of  Sophocles,  he  re- 
fers many  of  the  plays  which  bore  the  father's  name  ; 
others  he  ascribes  to  the  favourite  grandson,  Sopho- 
eles,  son  of  Ariston  by  his  wife  or  mistress  Theoris. 
The  result  of  Bockh's  investigation  is,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  dramas  whose  titles  remain,  only  twen- 
ty-six can,  with  anv  certainty,  be  assigned  to  the  elder 
Sophocles.  (Horkkad  Trag  Grac., e.  8,#eo«.)— The 
personal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising  into 
spotless  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  was  honoura- 
ble, calm,  and  amiable.    In  bis  younger  days  he  seems 
to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  in  love  and  wine. 
(Ctc,  Off,  1.40  —Athen  ,  13.  p.  603  )    And  a  say- 
ing of  his,  recorded  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Athemnns. 
while  it  confirms  the  charges  just  mentioned,  would 
also  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the  turbulent  passions 
of  Sis  youth.    "  I  thank  old  age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for 
delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  appetites."  Yet 
even  in  his  later  days,  the  charms  of  a  Theoris  and 
an  Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  powerful  for 
the  still  susceptible  dramatist.    Aristophanes,  who,  iu 
his  Rene;,  manifests  so  much  respect  for  Sophocles, 
then  just  dead,  had,  fourteen  years  before,  accused  him 
of  avarice';  an  imputation,  however,  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  re- 
specting the  chsrarter  of  Sophocles.    The  old  man, 
who  wss  so  absorbed  in  his  art  as  to  i 
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ly  have  been  a  miser  A  kindly  and  eontentc-d  dispo- 
sition, however  blemished  by  inicmperanci-  in  plttwre, 
was  the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  s 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  i 
tifally  depicts  iu  that  single  line. 

•O  t  cvkoXoc  fuv  htoff.  eiMXo(  &  inl-Rat,  Bt 

It  wss  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improremeau  is 
the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy.    To  the  two  per- 
formers of  -Escbylus  he  added  a  third  actor ,  a  rwav 
ber  which  waa  never  afterward  increased,   t'uder  an 
directions  the  effect  of  thestric  exhibitions  was  brtgsv 
ened  by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  asi 
duly  arranged.    The  choral  parts  were  still  Untus 
curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out  to  its  full  st- 
velopmonl.    The  odes  themselves  are  distinguishta1 
by  their  close  connexion  with  the  business  of  tar  play, 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  and  the  beast?  of 
their  poetry.    Hia  language,  though  at  limes  mttiti 
by  harsh  metaphors  and  perplexed  comuueuoa*.  a 
pure  and  majestic,  without  soaring  into  the  giganiK 
phraseology  of  .£schylos  on  the  one  hand,  or  »U:t*nf. 
into  the  commonplace  diction  of  Euripides  on  tel 
other.    His  management  of  a  subject  is  adaunsk 
No  one  utiderstoocSo  well  the  artful  envelopment  *f 
incident,  the  secret  excitation  of  the  feelings,  and  us 
.  gradual  heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  6 nil  cri- 
sis, when  tbe  catastrophe  bursts  forth  to  all  toe  km 
of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion.    Such  «u 
Sophocles  ;  the  most  perfect  in  dramatic  amm**- 
menta,  the  moat  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  dips- 
tied  thought,  word,  and  tone,  among  the  tragic  uroav 
virate.    Longinns,  it  js  true,  while  bestowing  us 
highest  praises  upon  Sophocles,  alleges  a  freqotst  is- 
equality  ;  but  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  aBVtaef 
in  his  extant  tragedies  (y  33  —  Theatre  of  iktGmh 
3d  ed  ,  p  43.  **o«  ). — Nature,  observes  Srblegel.  asi 
refused  Sophocles  only  one  gift,  •  voice  forsoag  Ht 
could  only  call  forth  and  guide  tbe  berroonNw  aft- 
sions  of  other  voices,  and  is  therefore  said  ts  am 
departed  from  the  established  custom  that  thr  pxt 
should  act  a  part  in  his  own  play  ;  so  that  oort,  salt, 
he  made  his  appearance  in  the  character  of  ibe  Wad 
songster,  Tbamyris,  playing  on  the  lyre. — In  so  fata 
he  had  .'Esehylos  for  his  predecessor,  who  had  U»t*»- 
I  ed  tragedy  from  ita  original  rudeness  into  tb*  di«»'" 
1  of  his  Cothurnus,  Sophocles  staisds,  in  respect  ts  us 
history  of  his  art,  in  aucb  a  relation  to  that  poet  ta»> 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  enterprise  of  that  onrw* 
master ;  ao  that  j£ecbylu»  appears  as  tbe  prof  ctiti 
predecessor,  Sophocles  as  the  finishing  »um*«« 
That  there  is  more  art  in  the  compositions  of  tat  ht- 
ter  is  evident :  the  restriction  of  the  chorus  in  ^por- 
tion to  the  dialogue,  (he  finish  of  the  rhythms  »nd  of 
the  pore  Attic  diction,  the  introduction  of  mow  sa- 
merous  persona,  the  richer  connexion  of  the  h*ka, 
the  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  the  rowplrtr 
development,  the  more  quiet  sustentation  of  all  Mo- 
menta of  the  action,  and  the  more  theatrical  eVplaf 
of  ibe  decisive  ones,  the  more  finished  roui>du»f  »o 
of  the  whole,  even  hs  •  mere  oat  ward  point  sf  »** 
But  there  is  yet  another  respect  in  which  ht  ow>s>»» 
^Cschylus,  end  deserved  the  favour  of  Destiny, 
allowed  him  euch  a  predecessor,  and  to  romprit'e** 
him  on  the  same  subjects :  1  mesn  the  inward  boras- 
ny  and  completeness  of  his  mind,  by  virtue  of 
he  satisfied,  from  his  own  inclination,  every  transi- 
tion of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  whose  free  mpuh*  *a> 
accompanied  bv  a  aelf<eonscioo*nes»  clear  tvta  ta 
transparency.    To  surpass  iEsrhylns  in  derisg  easctn- 
tion  might  be  impossible  ;  hot  I  maintain  that  <  ■ 
only  on  account  of  his        moderation  that 
seems  to  be  leas  daring ;  since  everywhere  hi  _ 
to  work  with  the  greatest  energy,  nay.  perhaps  «  $ 
more  aoatained  severity  ;  as  a  man  who  is 
with  his 
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I?  on  bis  rights  within  those  limits.  As  .Eschylus 
delights  in  carrying  all  hrs  fictions  into  the  disturban- 
ces of  the  old  world  of  Tiunism,  Sophocles,  on  the 
contrary,  sevens  to  svail  himself  of  Divu.e  interference 
only  of  necessity.  He  formed  human  beings,  as  was 
the  general  agreement  of  antiquity,  belter,  that  is,  not 
more  moral  and  unerring,  but  more  beautiful  and  noble 
than  they  are  m  reality. — As  characteristic  of  this  poet, 
the  ancients  have  praised  that  native  sweetness  and 
gracefulness,  on  account  of  which  the;  called  him  the 
Auk  Bee.  Whoever  has  penetrated  into  the  feeling 
of  this  peculiarity,  may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit 
for  antique  art  has  arisen  within  him  ;  for  modern  sen- 
sibility, very  far  from  being  able  to  fall  in  with  that 
judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to  find  in  the  Sopho- 
clean  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
bodily  suffering  sud  in  the  sentiments  and  arrange- 
ments, much  (hat  is  insufferably  austere — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  that  have  come  down  to  us.  I.  Alac  fiaa- 
rtyoOopor,  "  Aj*z  armed  totfk  the  losk."  The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  is  the  madness  of  Ajar,  his  death, 
and  the  dispute  which  arises  on  the  subject  of  bis  in- 
terment Many  critics  have  regarded  the  play  as  de- 
fective, because  the  action  does  not  terininste  with 
the  death  of  the  bero  ;  but,  after  this  catastrophe,  an 
incident  occurs  which  forms  a  second  action.  To  this 
it  has  been  replied  thst  there  is  not,  in  fact,  any  double 
action,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Ami,  to  whom  burial  is  refused  :  as  the  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  gone  away  satisfied  so  long  as  the 
question  of  burial  remained  unsettled  in  the  case  of  one 
whose  death  they  had  mourned. — 2.  'HXlsrpa,  m  Elec- 
tr*.n  The  subject  of  this  piece  is  the  vengeance 
which  a  son,  urged  on  by  an  oracle,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  takes  on  the  murderers  of  his 
father,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  The 
character  of  Eleetra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  exceeding  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.  The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  sister  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama. — 3.  Oidc- 
mvf  Tvpavvoc,  "  King  QSdtpus."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  subject  more  thoroughly  tragical 
than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  play.  The 
grand  and  terrific  meaning  of  the  fable,  however,  as 
Sehlegel  has  well  remarked,  is  a  circumstance  which 
is  generally  overlooked  :  to  that  very  CEdipus,  who 
solved  the  riddle  of  human  life  propounded  by  the 
Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  riddle, 
till  it  was  cleared  up,  all  too  tale,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner,  when  all  was  irrecoverably  lost  This  is  a 
striking  image  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  which  always  proceeds  upon  generalities, 
without  teaching  its  possessor  the  right  application  of 
them  to  himself.  The  CEdipus  Tyrsnnus  is  regarded 
not  merely  as  the  chef  d'oruvre  of  Sophocles,  but  also, 
•a  regards  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
the  finest  tragedy  of  antiquity.  And  yet  we  know 
that  it  failed  of  obtaining  the  prize.  It  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Seneca,  P.  Oorneille,  and  Voltaire. — 4  'Ar- 
Wyosf .  "  Antigone."  Creou,  king  of  Thebes,  had  or- 
dered that  no  one  should  bestow  the  rites  of  burial  on 
Polynices,  and  bis  object  in  so  doing  was  to  punish 
him  far  hiving  borne  srms  against  his  country.  Antt- 
gone,  sister  to  the  young  prince,  listening  to  the  dic- 
tates of  affection  rather  than  those  of  fear,  ventures  to 
disregsrd  this  mandate,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  pious 
act.— 5.  Tpaxivist,  "  The  Truckmtan  Women,"  or 
the  death  of  Hercules  The  scene  is  Isid  at  Trachis. 
and  the  chorus  is  composed  of  young  females  of  the 
country.  Seneca  has  imitated  this  piece  in  his  Her- 
mules  Furens,  and  Rotrou  in  his  Hercule  Mourant. — 
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6  QiXoKTtpTK,  "  Pkiloctetes."  It  having  been  de- 
creed by  fate  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  presence  of  Philoctetes,  whom  the  Greeks  had 
abandoned  in  the  island  of  I<emnos,  Ulysses  and  Pyr- 
rhus  are  sent  to  him  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the 
Grecian  camp.  They  succeed  with  great  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  their  object.  This  tragedy,  though 
very  simple  in  Us  plot,  is  marked  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest,  and  the  characters  are  well  support- 
ed.— 7.  Oi'dtrrovf  rrrt  Ku/.ury.  "  (Edipus  at  Cotonus." 
The  subject  is  the  death  of  CEdipus,  near  the  temple  of 
the  Eumcoides  at  Colonus.  CEdipus,  Mind  and  driv- 
en from  his  throne,  seeks,  under  the  gutdsnce  of  his 
daughter,  for  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  his  woes  had  arrived  before  him.  and  causes  his  in- 
tended presence  to  be  regarded  with  dread.  There  is 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  lo  find  an  asylum  and  tomb  in  this  stranger  land, 
and  these  proofs  sre  vouchsafed  him  at  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life. — The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  sre, 
that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1786,  4lo.  2  vols  .  and  1786- 
9,  8vo.  3  vols. ;  that  of  Erfurdt,  Lips ,  1802-1811,  7 
vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Hermann,  Loud.,  1826,  2  vols. 
8vo.  The  separate  editions  of  the  plays  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  valuable. 

Sophonisbs.  a  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  unfortunate  end. 
(Fid  Masinissa.) 

Soph  ho.*,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  born  about  420 
B  C,  and  celebrated  as  a  writer  of  mimes.  His 
pieces,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  not  in  verse 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  species  of  cadenccd  prose 
(ncaro/ojddi/v.  —  Atken.,  td.  Srkweigk.,  vol.  11,  p 
315),  were  great  favourites  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  and 
spread  the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition  al 
Athens.  We  have  only  a  few  tillea  and  fragmenla 
remaining  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  are  alto- 
gether insufficient  lo  enable  us  to  form  any  very  defi- 
nite opinion  of  the  chancier  of  these  compositions : 
although  we  know  that  the  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocri- 
tus is  an  imitation  of  one  of  Sophron's  mimes.  Bar- 
tbclemy  thinks  that  these  productions  were  in  the 
style  of  the  Fables  of  I«a  Fontaine.  Athcnxus  cites 
two  kinds  of  mimes  :  one  called  Miftot  avSptioi  {Malt 
mimci);  the  other  tAipoi  yvvointtoi  (Female  mime*). 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
mimes  of  Sophron — The  fragments  of  Sophron  ara 
given  in  the  Classical  Journal,  vol  4,  p.  380,  and 
with  additions  and  corrections  in  the  Museum  Critv- 
cum,  vol.  2,  p.  340-358.  559-560.  Both  these  col- 
lections are  by  Blomfield.  (Sckill,  Hist.  Lit  Cr  , 
vol.  2.  p.  117. — Consult  Midler,  Die  Doner,  vol.  2, 
p.  360,  seqq  ) 

Soph ko mm  us,  ihc  fsther  of  Socrates. 

Sorsctk,  a  mountain  of  Etruris,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  Falerii,  now  Munte  Sanio  Silcestro,  or, 
aa  it  is  by  modern  corruption  sometimes  termed,  Sanf 
Oreste.  On  the  summit  wss  a  temple  and  grove  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  lo  whom  an  annual  sscrifice  was  of- 
fered by  a  people  of  the  country,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hirpu,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sa- 
cred, and  exempted  from  military  service  and  other 
duties,  (/'/in  .  7.2  )  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their 
passing  over  heaps  of  red-hot  emlters  without  being 
injured  by  the  fire.  {.En.,  II,  785  —  Sit.  Itai.  b. 
175  )  A  remarkable  fountain,  the  exhalations  of 
which  were  fatal  to  birds,  is  mentioned  as  existing  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  mountain  by  Pliny  (31.  2)  and  Vi- 
iruvius  (8,  3.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  230). 

SostGENEs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who  as- 
sisted Julius  Ca-sar  in  regulating  the  Roman  calendar. 
The  philosopher,  by  tolerably  accurate  observations, 
discovered  that  the  year  was  365  days  and  6  hours  ; 
and,  to  make  allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  invent- 
ed the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  four  veara.  The 
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duplication  of  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends  of 
March  was  called  the  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in 
which  this  took  place  was  styled  Bissextile.  This 
was  the  Julian  year,  the  reckoning  by  which  com- 
menced 45  B.C  ,  and  continued  till  it  gave  place  to 
■omelhing  more  accurate,  and  a  still  fan  her  reforma- 
tion onder  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  Sosigenes  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  book  de 
Calo. 

Sosu,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Home,  in  the  age  of 
Horace.    {Ep ,  1,20.  i.—Ep.  ad  Pit.,  345  ) 

Sostrati's,  I.  a  grainmariuii  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  Strain's  preceptor  —II.  An  architect 
of  Cnidita.  B  C.  284.  who  built  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
in  the  Bay  of  Alexandres.  (  Vtd.  Pharos.) — HI.  A 
poet,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece     (Ju e,  10.  178  —  Ltmairr,  ad  loc  ) 

Sotades.  I  an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
dy. (Scholl  .  Hut  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  115  )— U.  A 
Greek  poet,  a  natire  of  Maronea.  whose  name  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  covered  with  infamy.  He  was 
the  author  of  Cinatdologic  strains,  which  exceeded  in 
impurity  anything  that  had  gone  before  them.  These 
poems,  at  first  called  lonica,  were  subsequently  de- 
nominated Sotadtea.  Having,  before  leaving  Alex- 
andres, where  he  had  been  living  some  time,  written  a 
very  gross  epigram  on  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  that 
prince  caused  hint  to  be  pursued.  Sotades  was  seiz- 
ed in  the  island  of  Caunus,  enclosed  in  a  care  of 
lead,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  {Athen  ,  14,  p.  680.  ed. 
Schicetpk.,  vol  5,  p.  247.) 

Sot k r ,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  (Vid. 
Ptolemasus  I  ) 

Sothis,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  star  Sinus. 
(Vid  Sinus  ) 

Sotiate*.  a  people  of  Gaul  conquered  by  Cssar. 
Their  country,  which  formed  part  of  Aquitania,  ex- 
tended along  the  Garumna  or  Garonne,  and  their 
chief  town  was  Sot  latum,  of  which  some  traces  still 
remain  at  the  modern  Sot.    (Cat ,  B  G.,  3,  20  ) 

Sotios,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  preceptor  to 
Seneca.  B.C.  204.    (Senec,  Ep.,  49,  50.) 

Soz6mr«,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  born,  accord- 
ing to  some,  at  Salami*,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  but, 
according  to  others,  at  Gaza  or  Bethulia,  in  Palestine. 
He  died  450  A  D.  His  history  extends  from  the 
year  324  to  439,  and  is  dedicated  to  Thcodosius  the 
lounger,  being  written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
mediocrity.  He  is  chargeable  with  several  notorious 
errors  in  the  relation  of  facts,  and  has  incurred  cen- 
sure for  his  commendations  of  Theodorus  of  Mopsu- 
esta,  with  whom  originated  the  heresy  of  two  persons 
in  Christ.  His  history  is  usually  printed  with  that  of 
Socrates  and  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  Cantab  ,  1720,  folio. 
A  work  of  Sozomen.  not  now  extant,  containing,  in 
two  books,  a  summary  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  from  the  ascension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  de- 
feat of  Lictnius,  was  written  before  his  history. 

Sparta,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  was  situated  in  a  plain  of  some  extent, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  chain  of  Taygetus,  on  the 
other  by  the  less  elevated  ridge  of  Mount  Thornax. 
and  through  which  flowed  the  Eurotas.  In  the  age  of 
Thticydides  it  was  an  inconsiderable  town,  without 
fortifications,  presenting  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  villages  than  of  a  regularly-planned  and 
well-built  city.  The  public  buildings  also  were  very 
few.  and  these  conspicuous  neither  for  their  size  nor  ar- 
chitectural beauty  :  so  that  the  appearance  of  Lacede- 
mon,  as  tho  historian  observes,  conveyed  a  very  inad- 
equate idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation 
(1,  10).  Before  thin  Pcloporinesian  war,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
which  also  occasioned  considerable  damage  in  other 
parts  of  tho  country.  Julian  states  that  only  fire 
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[  houses  were  left  in  Sparta  after  the  shock  had  eeuei. 

1  (Var.  Hiat.,  6,  7. — Compare  Pint.,  Vu.  Cim.—Cx, 
de  Divin  ,  1,  50. — Plin  ,  2,  79.)  It  continued  mu> 
out  walls  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Spar- 
tan history,  Lycurgus  having  inspired  his  couutryrutB 
with  the  idea  lost  the  real  de!  ence  of  a  town  con- 
sisted solely  in  the  valour  of  its  citizens  Wbrn, 
however.  Sparta  became  subject  to  despotic  rulers, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  town 
capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege  Uv  that  time  it 
had  increased  considerably,  being  forty-eight  ti«<hs 
in  circumference,  as  we  are  informed  by  Puhbuis, 
who  adds,  that  it  was  double  tbe  stze  of  Megalopolis 
tn  regard  to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inhabitants, 
though  it  did  not  occupy  an  equal  extent  of  ground, 
since  the  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  was  fifty  stadia. 
The  remains  of  Sparta  are  about  two  miles  distant 
from  the  modern  town  of  Mixtfru.  Sir  W  Cell  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  walls  are  of  the  lower  ages,  aad 
consist  of  fragments  and  blocks  taken  from  ancient 
edifices.  The  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  •  mils 
long,  in  which  were  included  five  hills;  some  of 
these  have  ruins  on  their,  summits."  (//m.  of  ike  Mo- 
rea,  p  221.  —  Compare  Dodwell,  vol.  2,  p.  408  )— 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Spar 
tan  history.  According  to  fable,  Laceda»mon.  too  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Taygeta.  married  Sputa, 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  king  of  tbe  Le leges,  succeeded 
his  father-in-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  country 
his  own  name,  calling  the  city  by  Uut  of  his  »ife. 
He  was  probably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  tat 
leaders  of  the  Achasan  colon v,  which  Archandcr  ad 
Architelet  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  expulsion  fora 
Phthiotis.  Here  Lacedctnon.  having  persuaded  tht 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  his  own  name  to  tin 
united  people.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of  tat 
early  kings  was  Tyndarus,  with  whose  tons  Casta 
and  Pollux  the  male  line  of  Lacedatmon  became  M« 
tinct.  Menelaus,  between  whom  and  Lacedcmon  fits 
kings  had  reigned,  married  Helen,  the  daughter  sf 
Tyndarus,  and  thus  acquired  the  throne.  Orcttt*,  *M 
of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  HcrmiOM.  tst 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  united  Argos  and  Mtctaa 
with  Lac  common.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  »«• 
ccsaor  Tisamenes,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Herwlida, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  established  a  diarchy  or  donblt 
dynasty  of  two  kings  in  Sparta.  For.  as  neither  tot 
mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  wbieh  of 
the  twin  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysihenes  and  Pro- 
cles,  waa  first  bom,  Ihe  province  of  Laconia  wai  **• 
signed  to  them  in  common ;  and  it  was  detenu  "d 
that  the  descendants  of  both  should  succeed  ihn»- 
The  Lacedemonians,  however,  bad  little  cause  io  it- 
joice  at  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  whose  fierce  dis- 
putes, under  seven  rulers  of  both  bouses,  distracted 
the  country  with  civil  feuds,  while  it  was,  at  the  Mist 
lime,  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Argives  The  royal  authority  mm 
continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular  po«w 
was  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  the  (f0«m- 
ment  ended  in  an  ochlocracy.  At  tin*  time  Lycur- 
gus was  born  for  the  healing  of  the  troubles.  Hi 
was  the  only  man  in  whom  all  parties  confided ;  tod. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  whose  oracle  be  cos- 
suited,  he  established  a  new  constitution  of  intern- 
ment in  Sparta  (about  880  B.C  ),  and  thus  bn*»* 
the  savioui  of  his  country.  Lacedcmon  now  acquired 
new  vigour,  which  waa  manifested  in  her  wars  agamtt 
her  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  two  fong  Mt-Meniaa 
wars,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  ths  M {■»>*• 
nians  (B.C.  6G8).  Tho  battle  of  Thermopylae  (B  C 
480),  in  which  the  SparUti  king  Leonids*  mk-ccm-'uU* 
resisted  the  Persian  forces  at  the  bead  of  a  small  body 
of  his  countrymen,  gave  Sparta  so  much  di>tiocii«s 
among  the  Grecian  states,  that  even  Athens  con* ■:-m 
to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederated  force*.  *» 
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M  and  see,  to  the  Sp.ru...    P.„.ani..,  guardian 

of  the  MM  .on  of  Leonid...  gamed  the  celebrated 
viriory  of  PUtm  over  the  Per......  (B  C  479).  at  the 

head  of  the  all.c,     Or,  the  ».„,«  day,  the  Green 
army  and  nVct  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
king  Uotychides.  and  the  Athenian  general  X.i.th.p- 
pua.  defeated  the  Peruana,  by  land  a,,,!  sea.  near  My- 
cale     \\  .th  the  rise  of  the  political  importance  of 
Sparta  the  social  organization  of  the  n.t.on  wu,  de- 
2"K    I  he  lH,wer  of  ^  k'ntis  w».  gradually  limit- 
ed, while  thai  ol  the  ephor.  wa.  increased.    After  ibe 
t-era.an.  had  been  v.rtorioualy  repelled,  the  Grecian 
•Lies.  hav«,g  acquired  warlike  habita.  carried  on  hos- 
tilities .ga.n-l  each  other.    The  jealousy  or  Sparta 
toward,  Athens  rose  to  .uch  a  height,  that  the  J,.ce- 
d*moni«n.  under  pretence  that  the  Per.i.n.,  in  ca.e 
or.  renewal  of  the  war.  would  find  a  tenable  poaition 
in  Athena,  oppoaed  the  rebuilding  of  its  walla  and  the 
fort.nc.tion  of  the  P,r«u..    Themi.toclcs,  discerning 
the  re.l  grounds  of  this  proceeding,  baffled  the  designs 
of  Sparta  bj  a  atratagem.  and  thus  contributed  to 
•ncre.se  the  .  l-w.ll  of  that  state  towards  Athena 
I  be  tyrannical  conduct  of  Pausan.as  alienated  the 
other  allies  from  Sparta  ;  and  most  of  them  submitted 
lo  the  command  of  Athena.    But.  while  Sparta  was 
learning  modcr.tion,  Athens  became  ao  arrogant  to- 
wards  the  confederates,  that  they  .gam  attached  them, 
•elve.  to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  lo 
make  preparation  in  secret  for  a  new  struggle  The 
Athenian.,  however,  formally  renounced  the  friend- 
ahip  of  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (B  C.  431).  Thrs 
war.  the  Peloponnesian.  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of 
Sparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival  (405) 
rhe  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  general  Lvsander  and  the 

SSuj  ST  8°°n  "f,er  Pr°d»ced  a  revolution, 
which  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  voke 
1  he  Spartans  next  became  involved  in  a  war' with 
1  era...  by  joining  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  his  rebellion 
•gainst  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnc.non     The  Per- 
aian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  victories  of  \gesi- 
aus;  but  Athens.  Thebes.  Corinth,  and  some  of 
U»«  Peloponnesian  states  were  instigated  by  Persian 
gold  to  declare  war  against  the  Laccd.mon.ans,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  Agee.laus.    The  latter 
defeated  the  Thebans  at  Corona,.  ;  but,  on  the  other 
band,  the  Athenian  commander.  Conon.  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cn.dus.  and  took  fifty 
galleys.    This  war,  known  as  the  B«otian  or  Co- 
rinthian war,  laated  eight  years,  and  increased  the  rep- 
utation and  power  of  Athens  by  the  successes  or  her 
admiral.  Conon.  and  hrr  fortunate  expeditions  against 
Hie  Spartan  coasla  and  the  ialands  of  tho  -Egean 
The  arrogance  of  Athena  again  involved  her  in  host.l- 
mm  with  Perm;  and  Antalc.daa  (B  C.  388)  conclo- 
ded  the  peace  which  bears  his  name,  and  *hieh.  though 
highly  advantageous  to  Persia,  delivered  Sparta  from 
her  enemies.     The  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta  in 
concluding  thia  peace  soon  became  apparent :  she  con- 
tinued to  oppress  her  allies,  and  to  sow  dissension  in 
every  quarter,  that  she  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
acting  a.  umpire.    Beside,  other  outrages,  she  occu- 
pied,  without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebea.  and  in- 
troduced an  aristocratical  constitution  there  Pclopi- 
das  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated  Theban  war 
followed,  in  wh-oh  Athens  took  part,  at  first  againat 
Sparta,  but  afterward  in  her  favour.    The  latter  was 
ao  much  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  she  thenceforward  , 
ceased  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  Greece.  No 
atate  waa  strong  enough  to  take  the  lead,  and  the  Ma- 
cedonian king  Philip  at  last  made  himseir  master  or 

*_j  w  *'  A*"*  km?  °f  Sf'arU-  000  of  ihc  bravest 
and  noblest  or  Us  prince*,  ventured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
gle for  .he  liberties  0r  Greece ;  but  he  lost  his  life  in 
the  battle  or  Megalopolis,  against  Antipater.  Arcbi- 
damua  IV  was  attacked  by  Demctriua  Poliorcetes,  and 
8p«ru  was  aaved  with  difficulty.    New  troubles  soon 
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|  arose  :  Cleonymus,  nephew  or  the  king  Areu..  invited 
i  vrrhua  into  the  country  in  aid  or  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects.  which  were  rrustraied.  partly  by  the  negliger.ee 
of  Pyrrhus,  and  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartans. 
Luxury  and  licentiousness  were  continually  growing 
I  more  and  more  prevalent,  and.  though  several  sue- 
ceed.ng  kings  attempted  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
kycurgus,  and  restrain  the  power  or  the  ephori,  it  was 
I  without  success     Cleomenes,  indeed,  accompli.hed  a 
reform,  but  it  was  not  permanent.    After  an  obstinate 
war  against  the  Ach«ans  and  Antigonua.  king  or  Ma- 
cedonia. Cleomenes  fled  to  Egypt,  where  be  died 
1  he  state  remained  three  years  without  a  head,  and 
waa  then  ruled  by  the  tyranta  Machanidas  and  Nabis, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  tho  moat  atrocious  cruellies 
were  committed     The  Romans  and  the  Acha-an  league 
effected  the  final  rail  of  the  state,  which  had  been  up- 
held for  a  short  time  by  N.b...    Sparta  waa  obliged 
to  join  ihe  Ach*an  league,  with  which  it  afterward 
passed  under  ihe  dominion  of  the  Romans.  (Enrv- 
clop  Amenc.  vol  II.  p  529.  *rff0.)_This  appear,  the 
proper  place  to  make  a  ft»w  remarks  relative  to  the 
legislation  or  l.ycurgus     The  first  important  change 
introduced  by  this  lawgiver  into  the  Spartan  const..*- 
lion  waa  the  creation  or  a  senate,  consisting  or  twenty- 
eight  members,  who,  being,  in  all  matters  of  delilwra- 
uon,  possessed  or  equal  authority  with  the  kings 
proved  an  effectual  check  against  any  irifrrnge.neDt  of 
the  laws  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a  just  balance  ,n 
the  state  by  supporting  the  crown  againat  the  encroach- 
mente  of  the  people,  and  protecting  the  latter  against 
any  undue  influence  of  the  regal  power.    It  was  also 
enacted  that  the  people  should  1*  occasionally  sum- 
moned, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  question 
proposed  to  them     No  measure,  however,  could  origi- 
nste  with  them  ;  they  had  only  the  right  of  approving 
or  rejecting  what  was  submitted  to  them  by  the  senate 
arid  two  kings.    But.  aa  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  various  attempts  subsequently  made  by  the 
people  to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
II  length  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoured  to 
alter  any  law,  the  kings  and  senate  should  dissolve  the 
assembly  and  annul  ihe  amendment.    With  a  view  ol 
counterbalancing  the  great  power  thus  committed  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  and  which  might  degenerate 
into  oligarchy,  five  annual  magistrates  were  appointed, 
named  ephori.  whose  office  it  was.  like  that  of  the' 
tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  intereat.  of  the 
|*ople,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  or  the 
aristocracy,     (ftrf   Ephor.  )-Lycnrgus,  in  order  to 
banish  wealth  and  luxury  ftom  the  atate.  made  a  new 
division  or  lands,  by  which  the  income  and  possesion, 
of  all  were  rendered  equal     He  divided  the  territory 
of  Sparta  into  9000  portions,  and  the  remainder  of 
Lacon.a  into  30.000,  of  which  one  lot  wa.  assigned  to 
e.ch  citizen  and  inhabitant.    These  parcels  of  land 
were  aupposed  to  produce  seventy  medimiii  or  grain 
for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  besides  a  sufficient 
quantity  or  wine  and  oil.    The  more  effectually  to 
banish  the  love  or  riches,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  prohib- 
ited the  use  or  gold  and  silver,  and  allowed  only  iron 
money,  affixing  even  to  this  the  loweat  value  He 
a  so  instituted  public  repasts  termed  PhidtHm,  where 
all  the  citizens  partook  in  common  or  auch  frugal  rare 
as  tho  law  directed.    The  kings  even  were  nol  ex- 
empted from  this  regulation,  but  ate  with  the  other 
citizens  ;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  respect  to 
them  being  that  of  having  a  double  portion  or  food 
Ihe  Spartan  cuatotn  or  eating  in  public  appears  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Cretans,  who  called 
tnesc  reps.ts  Anirta.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Lyevrg  —  An*, 
tot.  Pet*,  2.  8.)— At  the  age  or  seven,  all  the  Spar- 
tan children,  by  the  laws  or  Lveurgus,  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agreeably  to  hia  rules  of 
discipline  and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  or  the  boys,  but 
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not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they  had  attained 
to  manhood  For  it  waa  a  maxim  with  I.ycurgua, 
that  no  man  ahould  live  for  himaelf.  but  for  hia  coun- 
try. Every  Spartan,  therefore,  waa  regarded  aa  a 
aoldier.  and  the  city  itself  resembled  a  great  camp, 
where  every  one  had  a  hied  allowance,  and  waa  re- 
quired to  perforin  regular  service.  In  order  that  ti.n 
might  have  more  leisure  to  devote  themselvea  to 
martial  purauita,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
mechanical  arta  or  tradea,  which,  together  witb  the 
labours  of  agriculture,  devolved  upon  the  Helots  — 
Till  the  seventh  year  the  child  waa  kept  in  the  gy- 
■sceum,  under  the  care  of  the  women ;  from  that  age 
to  the  eighteenth  year  they  were  called  boyt  <  rpur$* 
*tc\  MM  thence  to  the  age  of  thirty  youths  (i 
In  the  thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  pi  nod 
manhood,  and  enjoyed  the  full  rights  of  a  citizen  At 
the  age  of  acven  the  boy  waa  withdrawn  from  the  pa- 
ternal eare,  and  educated  under  the  public  eye.  m  com 


paiiy  with  others  of  the  same  age,  without  distinction 
of  rank  or  fortune.  If  any  person  withheld  hia  son 
from  the  care  of  the  atatc.  he  forfeited  hia  civil  rights. 
The  principal  object  of  attention,  during  the  periods 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  was  the  physical  education, 
which  consisted  in  the  practice  of  various  gvmnastic 
exercises — running,  leaping,  throwing  the  discus,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  the  chase,  and  the  ptincratium.  These 
exerciaea  wet*  performed  naked,  in  certain  buildinga 
called  pymngMa.  Besides  gymnastics,  dancing  and 
the  military  exercises  were  practised.  A  singular  cua- 
torn  was  the  flogging  of  (toys  (dtumatttgbsut)  on  the 
annual  festival  of  Diana  Qrihjft,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
uring them  to  bear  pain  «n!,  firmness  (  Vid.  Bomon- 
ica>  )  To  teach  the  youth  cunning,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  they  were  encouraged  to  practise  theft  in  cer- 
tain casea  ;  but  if  detected,  they  were  flogged,  or  obli- 
ged to  go  without  food,  or  compelled  to  dance  round 
the  altar,  kinging  songa  in  ridicule  of  themselves.  The 
dread  of  the  shame  consequent  on  being  discovered 
sometimea  led  to  the  most  extraordinary  acts.  Thus 
it  is  related  that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  a  young  fox, 
and  concealed  it  under  hia  clothes,  suffered  it  to  gnaw 
out  hia  bowels  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  suffer- 
ing the  fox  to  eacape.  Modesty  of  deportment  was 
also  particularly  altei»ded  to  ;  and  conciseness  of  lan- 
guage waa  so  much  studied,  that  the  term  laconic  is 
still  employed  to  aignify  a  short  and  pithy  manner  of 
speaking.  The  Spartana  were  the  only  people  of 
Greece  who  avowedly  despised  learning,  and  excluded 
it  from  the  education  of  youth.  Their  whole  instruc- 
tion consisted  in  learning  obedience  to  their  superiors, 
the  endurance  of  all  hardships,  and  to  conquer  or  die 
in  war.  The  youth  were,  however,  carefully  instruct-  j 
ed  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws,  which,  not  bciiig  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  taught  orally  The  education  , 
of  the  females  waa  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  J 
Athenians.  Inatead  of  remaining  at  home,  aa  in  Alh-  j 
ens,  spinning,  dec  ,  they  danced  in  public,  wrestled 
with  each  other,  ran  on  the  course,  threw  the  discus, 
dec.  The  object  of  this  training  of  the  women  waa  to 
give  a  vigoroua  constitution  to  their  children.  ( Eney- 
ciop.  Attune.,  vol.  11,  p.  6*9,  ttqq. — Cramer'*  Anc. 
Grerct,  vol.  3.  p.  158.  aeqq  ) 

Spartacus,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  a  Thracian  by 
birth,  who  escaped  from  the  gladiatorial  training-school 
at  Capua  along  with  some  of  hia  companions,  and  was 
aoou  followed  by  great  numbers  of  other  gladiators 
Bands  of  desperate  men,  slaves,  murderers,  robbera, 
and  pirates,  flocked  to  him  from  all  quarters  ;  end  he 
soon  found  himaelf  at  the  head  of  a  force  able  to  bid  defi- 
ance  to  Rome.  Four  consular  armies  were  successive- 
ly defeated  by  this  daring  adventurer,  and  Rome  itaalf 
waa  considered  in  imminent  danger.  But  subordina- 
tion could  not  bo  maintained  in  an  army  composed  of 
such  materials.  Spartacua  propoaed  lb  march  into 
Gaul,  invite  Sertonus  to  job  him,  and  it 
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march  on  Rome.  Had  thia  plan  been  carried  into  ef- 
fect, Rome,  in  all  probability,  musi 
hands  of  the  comhiued  forces  ;  but  the  I 
lowers  of  Spartacua.  longing  for  the  pillage  of  ibe  cap- 
ital, compelled  their  leader  to  abandon  his  intent  on. 
and  bend  his  course  towards  Rome.  He  wu  met  and 
completely  routed  by  the  preloi  Crasaus  who  thus  ac- 
quired some  renown  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  influ- 
ence which  he  possessed  from  his  unequalled  wealth. 
Spartacua  behaved  with  great  valour;  when  wounded 
in  tbe  leg,  he  fought  on  hia  knees,  covering  himself 
wjlh  hia  buckler  in  one  hand,  and  using  his  •word  with 
the  other ;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  it  waa  upon  a  heap 
of  Romans  whom  he  had  sscriiiced  to  hia  fury  (B  U. 
Tl).  In  this  battle  uo  less  than  40,000  of  the 
Sparucus  were  slain,  and  tbe  war  w« 
hi  to  an  end.  (Plut  ,  Yit.  Ct*»b — i 
97  —  Eutrop..  6  <i.—Patere,  2,  30  ) 

Sparti  il-aproi),  a  name  given  to  the 
sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Ci  " 
They  all  deatroyed  one  another  except  five,  who  sur- 
vived, and  aasisled  Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The 
names  of  the  five,  as  given  by  the  scholiast  oo  Eunp- 
ides  (Pkanu:.  498),  arc  Chthomus,  Udasus,  Pelorea, 
Hyperenor.  and  Kchion.    {Ytd  Cadmus  ) 

Sparta wi  or  Spartiat*..  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta. 
Spartiam'a  iGutii,  a  Roman  hiatortan  m  tat 
reign  of  Dioclesian.  In  hia  life  of  it  1  mis  Verus,  be 
informs  us  of  his  intention  to  give  the  biographies  of 
all  the  emperors  and  Ca*sars  from  tbe  time  ot  Jul.as. 
Whether  he  ever  executed  ihis  project  is  unceruia: 
we  have  only  from  his  pen  the  lives  of  Hadrian.  AZlm 
Verus,  Didiiis  Juhauus,  Septnniua  Severn*.  Peseea- 
nius  Niger,  Caracalra.  and  Geta.  among  which  the  first 
part  of  the  life  of  Hadrian,  drawn  from  good  source*, 
is  the  best.  The  first,  pari  of  these  biographies  ■ 
addressed  *e  Dioclesian ;  that  of  Caracalla  to  no  one ; 
the  life  of  Geta  is  dedicated  to  Constantino.  Hey  sr. 
therefore,  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  lost  ment«oara 
biography  is  not  by  Spartianua.  Casaubon  had  start' 
cd  this  opinion  In-fore  him  — Spartianua  is  not  re- 
markable lor  iiistorical  arrangement  and  method  :  ha 
style  also  beats  evident  marks  of  the  decline  oi  iha 
language.  His  works  form  part  of  the  coilecuea 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Scrijttort*  Htstoriat  .4»f  n- 

the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  from  the 
den  preaa  {L#gd.  Hat  ,  1671.  3  vola. 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  1 63  -  Bihr.  Cetk  I 
Li/.,  p.  337) 

Spkrchius  (  -  -epxtiot),  a  river  of  Thessalv. 
ing  from  Mount  Tymphrestua,  a  lofty 
part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus,  in  the  country  of  thi 
/Emanes.  (Strabo,  433  )  Homer  frequently  loca- 
tions this  river  as  belonging  to  the  terniory  of  AchaV 
les,  around  the  Maliau  Gulf.  (//..  16.  174  — /»  .  A 
142  )  Tbe  tragic  poets  likewise  allude  to  it.  [JZsth  . 
Pert.  492  —  Soph,  Phtloct.,  72%.)  Tbe  ancient 
name  appears  to  have  reference  to  its  rapid  course 
{onipxtekat,  "  to  move  raptdJy").  Tbe  modem  ap- 
pellation ta  the  Ihllada.  {Cramer's  An*.  GVcerc, 
vol  1.  p.  438  ) 

Spcusippus.  an  Athenian  philosopher,  nephew  ta 
Plato,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  instruction  during 
the  term  of  eight  years  from  tbe  death  of  his  master. 
Through  the  interest  of  Plato,  be  enjoyed  an  mtimste 
friendship  with  Dion  while  he  was  resident  at  Ath- 
ens ;  and  it  wss  at  his  instigation  that  Dion,  encoor- 
aged  \ty  the  promise  of  aupport  from  the  malcontents 
of  Syracuse,  undertook  his  expedition  against  Jhony- 
sius  the  'I  v  rant,  by  whom  tie  had  been  banished 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  Plato,  Speosrppvs  required 
from  hia  pupils  a  ststed  gratuity.  He  placed  sleioas 
of  the  graces  in  the  school  which  Plato  had  built  Om 
account  of  hia  infirm  atate  of  health,  be  was  common- 
ly carried  to  and  from  the  academy  in  a  vehicle 
hi.  way  thither  he  one  da,  om 
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him  ;  the  surly  philosopher  refuted  to  return  the  sa- 
lute, end  told  htm  that  such  •  feeble  wretch  ought  to 
be  sshamed  to  live  ;  to  which  Speusippus  replied, 
that  he  lived,  not  in  his  limbs,  but  in  hia  mind.  At 
length,  being  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic 
stroke  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  resigned  it  to 
Xenocrates.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  a  violent 
temper,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  exceedingly  avaricious. 
Speusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are 
now  lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  val- 
uable to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  three  talents. 
From  the  few  fragments  which  remsin  of  his  philoso- 
phy, it  appears  that  he  adhernl  very  strictly  to  the 
doctrines  of  hia  master.  (Enfield,  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  1,  p.  143.  aeqo.) 

SrHAcrkki*,  an  islsnd  off 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  harlmur  of  Pvlos  Mcsseni- 
acus,  which  it  nearly  closed.  It  was  also  known  by 
the  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  atill  retain*.  Sphscte- 
na  ta  celebrated  in  Grecian  history  for  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  a  J*cedamonian  detachment  in  the  sev- 
enth year  of  the  Peloponiteaian  war.    (Strabo,  359.) 

Sphinx,  a  fabulous  monster,  an  account  of  which 
will  be  found  under  the  article  (Edipus.— The  Sphinx 
is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ;  but  the  legend  is  no- 
ticed in  the  Theogony  (v.  336),  where  she  is  eslled 
♦if.  Though  this  legend  is  probably  older  than  the 
time  of  the  first  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Thebsn 
monster  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  symbolical 
autuea  placed  before  the  temples  of  that  land  of  mys- 
tery. In  the  pragmsiiztng  dsys  it  was  said  (Pausan., 
9,  26)  that  th*  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  used 
to  land  at  Antiunion,  and  advance  to  the  Phicean  Hill, 
whence  she  spread  her  ravages  over  the  country. 
(EdipuK.  according  to  these  expounders  of  mythology, 
came  from  Corinth  with  a  numerous  snnv.  and  de- 
feated and  alew  her.  (KetghlUy's  Mythology,  p 
341,  not.)  —  The  Sphinx  was  s  favourite  emblem 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  sccording 
to  some,  ss  s  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.  M  Maillet  is  of  opinion  that  the 
union  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with  the  hody  of  a  lion 
ia  a  symbol  of  what  happens  in  Egypt  when  the  Sun 
is  in  the  signs  of  Leo  and  Virgo,  and  the  Nile  over- 
flows. According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  also  their  Androsphingcs,  with  the  body  of 
a  lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.  At  the  present  day 
there  still  remains,  about  300  paces  east  of  the  second 
pyramid,  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  sphinx,  cut  in  the 
solid  rock.  Formerly,  nothing  but  the  bead,  neck,  snd 
i"P  of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk  in  the 
•and.  It  was,  at  an  expense  of  800/  or  900/  (con- 
tributed by  some  European  gentlemen),  cleared  from 
the  accumulated  sand  in  front  of  It  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Csptain  CevigJia.  This  monstrous  pro- 
duction consists  of  a  virgin's  head  joined  to  the  body 
of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  principally  formed  out 
of  the  solid  rock  ;  the  pawa  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ing forward  50  feet  from  the  body  ;  between  the  paws 
•re  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
with  boms.  The  length  of  the  ststue,  from  the  fore- 
part of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  is  135  feet.  The  face 
has  been  disfigured  bv  the  arrows  snd  lances  of  the 
Arabs,  who  are  taught  by  their  religion  to  bold  all  im- 
ages of  men  or  animals  in  detestation. 

Skin*,  a  city  of  Gallia  Ctsalpina,  near  the  enlrsnce 
of  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Psdus,  eslled  from 
it  Ostium  Spineticum.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius 
of  Hslicsmassus,  who  derives  his  information  appa- 
rently from  Hellanicua  of  Lesbos  i Ant  Rim,.  I,  18), 
Spins  wss  founded  by  a  numeroua  bsnd  of  PeJasgi, 
who  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epiras  long  before  the 
Trojan  war.    The  same  writer  goes  on  to  state  that, 


from  the  fruits  of  which  it  was  enabled  to  present  to 

the  temple  of  Delphi  tithe  offerings  more  costly  than 
those  ot  any  other  city.  Afterward,  however,  being 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  were  forced  to  quit  their  »c  1 1 le- 
nient, and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.  It  appears  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
city  of  this  name,  near  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po, 
since  it  is  noticed  in  the  Penplusof  Scylax(p.  13),  and 
by  the  geographers  Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  as  cited 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (a.  f,  Zxiva).  Sirs  bo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  same  geographer  adds,  that  Spina  was  still  in  ex- 
istence when  be  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  village.  (SfraA.,214  —  id.,431—  Pt 
the  coa*t  of  Mycens?,  3,  6  )    But  the  extreme  antiquity  which  is 

to  the  (oundstion  of  this  city  by  Uionysius  of  Halicar- 
naaaus  baa  been  thought  by  some  modem  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.  (Consult,  in  particular,  th*  dis- 
sertation of  Frerel,  Mem  de  I' Acad,  its  Inter.,  vol 
18.  p.  90.)— Spina  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
left  ban*  of  the  Pa  it  Prtmaro,  not  far  from  the  later 
town  or  village  of  Argenta.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  97,  seqq.) 

Spiktharus,  •  Corinthian  architect.  By  the  order 
of  the  Amphictyomc  council  he  erected  a  new  tempi* 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  old  one  (Olvmp. 
58  I. — B.C.  644).  Respecting  the  latter  event,  con- 
sult PhUochor.  fragm,  p.  45  -Chm/tm,  Fast.  Hell., 
p.  4  The  age  of  Spintharua  may  be  very  probably 
fixed  about  Ulymp  60.    (Stlltg.  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

SroLXTii'M.  a  city  of  I'uibrid,  northeast  of  Interam- 
na,  m  the  southwestern  section  of  the  country.  It 
was  colonued  A  U  G.  613  (  Veil.  Patere,  I,  14),  and 
is  fsmous  in  history  for  having  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  ot  Thrasymene.  (Lis., 
22.  9  )  Thia  resistance  bad  the  effect  of  checking  th* 
advance  of  the  Carthsgiman  general  towards  Rom*, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  off  his  forces  to  Pice- 
num.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  tbst  Polybius 
makes  no  mention  of  this  attack  upon  Spoletium  ,  but 
expressly  slates  that  it  was  not  Hannibal's  intention 
to  approach  Rome  tt  that  time,  but  to  lead  his  army 
to  lb*  seat-oast  (3,  86).  This  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Msrius  and  Sylla,  from  proscrip- 
tion. (Ftor,  3,  21  —  Appmn,  Bell.  Cn  ,  5,  38.) 
The  modem  name  is  Spoleto.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p  371.) 

SroRioks,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nu- 
merous islands  scattered  (like  so  many  seed,  ewetpu. 


spargo)  around  the  Cyclades,  with  which,  in  fact, 
eral  of  them  are  intermixed,  snd  those  also  which  lay 
towards  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Straho, 
484  —  Seyt ,  Peripl.,  p.  18  —  Plin.,  4,  12.) 

Sfcrinna,  sn  astrologer,  who  told  Cesar  to  beware 
of  the  ides  of  Msrch.  As  he  went  to  the  stnste-hous* 
on  ths  morning  of  the  ides,  Csisar  ssid  to  Spunnna, 
«•  The  ides  are  at  last  come."  "  Yes,"  replied  Spu- 
rinns,  "  but  not  yet  fast."  Cessr  was  assassinated  ■ 
short  time  after  (Sue ton  ,  Vtt.  Jul.,  81— Dio  Cuss., 
44.  18  —  Vol  Max..  8,  II,  3.) 

Stasia,  •  town  of  Csmpsnia,  on  the  coast,  shout 
two  miles  below  the  river  Ssrnus,  now  Caslelamara 
di  Staka.  It  wss  once  s  plsce  of  some  note,  but, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars, 
its  sit*  was  chiefly  occupied  by  villas  snd  pleasure- 
grounds.  (Pltn  ..  3,  6.)  It  was  at  Slsbisr,  alter  hav- 
ing just  left  th*  villa  of  his  friend  Pomponianos,  that 
the  elder  Pliny  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  curiosity  snd 
thirst  for  knowledge.  (Pltn  ,  Ep  ,  6,  16.)  According 
to  Cohimells  (R.  R  ,  it)),  this  spot  was  celebrated  for 
its  fountains  ;  snd  such  was  th*  excellence  of  the  pae- 
lures  in  its  vicinity,  that  the  milk  of  this  district  was 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  snd  nutritions  thsn  that 


in  process  of  time,  this  colony  became  very  flourish-  of  any  other  country.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
fc«.  -I  bdd  for  „.„,  ,„„  U»  *».!«,  of  lb.  «.,  | «,  p.  181.)  itJ( 
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Stash  a,  i  city  of  Macedonia,  on  tbe  upper  shore  of 
the  peninsula  of  Mount  Alhos,  near  lis  junclion  with 
the  mainland,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
moDicus.  It  was  s  colony  of  And/os,  as  we  learn 
froin  Thucydidcs  (4,  188),  aitd  celebrated  as  tbe  birth- 
pUce  of  Aristotle.  (Dutg.  Lo.tr t.,  5,  14,  aeq.)  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  ts  apparent  in  that  of  SUurot. 

Staskas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  resided 
many  years  at  Rome  with  M.  Piso.  (Cic  ,  de  Or  at., 
1,  22—  Id,  Fin  ,  6,  3,  25.) 

Stasinus,  an  early  poet  of  Cyprus,  the  author,  ac- 
tual mg  to  some,  of  the  Cyprian  Epics,  which  others 
ascribe  lo  Hegeaias.  This  poem,  entitled  in  Greek  ru 
Kvxpm  lien,  was  in  eleven  books,  and  comprehended 
for  its  subject  the  whole  period  from  tbe  nuptials  of 
Peleue  and  Thetis  to  tbe  time  when  Jupiter  resolved 
to  excite  the  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Agamem- 
non. It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(3,  117),  that  this  poem  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Ho- 
mer. The  Hymn  to  Venus  is  thought  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  Cyprian  Epica.  We  have  only  a  few 
verses  otherwise  remaining  of  the  poem.  (Schoil, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  166.  see  ) 

Statika,  I.  tbe  sister  and  wife  of  Darius,  taken 
captive  by  Alexander,  who  treated  her  with  tbe  utmost 
respect.  She  died  in  childbed,  and  waa  buried  by  the 
conqueror  with  great  magnificence.  (Plut.,  Vit.  AUz. 
— Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Bougainville,  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch's  statement  respecting  the 
cause  of  her  death,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  da  Inter.,  vol. 
25.  p.  34,  aeqq.) —  II.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Da 
rius.  taken  in  marriage  by  Alexander.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Suaa  with  great  magnificence. 
She  appears  to  have  cnanged  her  name  to  Areinoe 
after  this  union.  This  is  Droysen's  conjecture,  which 
seems  happily  to  explain  the  variations  in  the  nsme 
which  we  find  in  A  man  (7,  4),  compared  with  Pho- 
tius  (p.  686,  aeq  )  and  other  authors  (TktrlwaWa 
Greece,  vol  7,  p  77.)  She  was  murdered  by  Rox- 
ana,  wbo  was  sided  in  this  by  Perdiccas.  (Plut.,  Vu. 
Alex.,  sub  fin.) — III.  A  wife  of  Artaxerxes  Mneinon, 
poisoned  by  ber  mother- in-law.  Queen  Parvsatis. 
(Pint ,  Vit.  Artax.)—]V.  A  sister  of  Mithradatea  the 
Great,  celebrated  for  the  fortitude  with  which  ahe  met 
ber  end,  when  Milhradates,  after  bis  defeat  by  Lucul- 
lua,  sent  Bacchides,  tbe  eunoch.  with  orders  u>  nut  his 
wives  and  sisters  to  death.    (Plut ,  Vu.  LuchU.) 

StatIos,  Pobmus  PapinIus,  a  Latin  epic  poet,  born 
at  Neapolis  A.D.  61,  and  descended  from  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Epirus.  Hia  father,  wbo 
waa  distinguished  by  bis  talent  for  poetry,  U  ogbt  at 
Neapolis  tbe  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  litera- 
ture. Statiiu  received  his  education  at  Rome,  his 
father  having  gone  with  him  to  this  city,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  tbe  preceptors  of  the  young  Domitian. 
Thia  prince  fixed  Ins  attention  on  the  aon  of  hia  in- 
elructer,  wbo  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Paris, 
a  celebrated  comedian,  and  a  favourite  of  Domitian. 
Sutiua,  who  was  very  poor,  had  told  to  this  actor  hia 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  Paris  published  as  bis  own 
composition.  Out  of  gratitude,  be  invited  tbe  poet  to 
a  grand  imperial  banquet. — Slatius  gained  tbe  prize 
three  times  in  the  Alba n  games,  but  was  defeated  in 
tbe  Capitol ine.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  a  musician  ;  her  name  waa  Claudia; 
and  he  extols,  in  many  of  his  productions,  her  abilities 
and  virtuea.  Disgusted  at  laat,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  at  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  be  retired,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  to  a  small  estate  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  had  given  him,  and 
there  died,  still  quite  young,  A.D.  96. — Statius  gained 
many  admirers  at  Rome  by  tbe  great  facility  with 
which  Nature  had  endowed  him  for  composing  verses, 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  upon  all  kinds  of  subjects. 
He  collected  these  productions  together  in  a  work 
which  be  entitled  Sylva,  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  Mi- 
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Utnges.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  compre- 
hends thirty-two  small  poems,  mostly  written  m  hex- 
ameters. Each  book  has  a  preface  in  prose,  and  ts 
dedicated  lo  one  of  the  Inends  of  the  poet  In  the 
preface  to  tbe  first  book  Statius  informs  us  that  tone 
poems  have  been  composed  m  haste ;  that  no  one  of 
them  occupied  more  than  two  days,  and  that  some  are 
tbe  work  of  merely  a  single  day.  These  pieces  treat 
of  various  subjects  :  we  find  among  them  a  compli- 
mentary effusion  addressed  lo  Domitian,  on  tbe  occa- 
sion of  an  equestnan  statue  being  erected  to  him  ;  an 
epithalamium  ;  an  ode  for  Locan's  birthday,  eke. — 
Statius  has  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  en- 
titled Thebois  (**  The  Tbebs id''),  end  tbe  commence- 
ment of  another,  called  AckUltis,  which  his  death  pre- 
vented him  from  completing.  Tbe  Tbebeid.  address- 
ed to  Domitian,  ia,  like  the  Punica  of  Silios  Italics*, 
the  Argonautica  of  Valeriua  Flaccus,  and  the  Pturxa- 
lia  of  Lucan,  rather  a  historic  than  an  epic  poem.  Tbe 
principal  source  whence  Statius  borrowed 
poet  Anlimachus,  whose  Thebsid  has  not  co 


to  us  :  hia  model  was  Virgil. — The  subject  of  the  The- 
baic was  well  chosen ;  the  war  between  the  sons  of 
(Edipua  offered  a  fable  truly  epic,  aod  rich  in  fearful 
scenes.  Statins,  however,  has  spoiled  it,  by  giving  it 
an  historieal  form,  adorned  merely  with  episodes  sad 
machinery.  He  is  not  wanting  in  imagination,  and  to 
bold  and  daring  ideas  and  sentiments ;  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  he  is  preferable  to  Valerios  Flaccus  ;  but  be 
is  ignorant  of  the  sublime  art  in  which  Homer  surpass- 
es all  poets,  that  of  giving  each  hero  sn  individual 
character.  His  diction  is  deficient  in  simplicity  sad 
native  ease;  be  mistakes  exaggeration  for  grandeur, 
and  aubtle  refinements  for  proofs  of  talent.  These 
defects  are  the  characteristics  of  his  age,  as  well  as 
that  of  making  a  great  display  of  erudition,  a  fault 


which  shows  itself  in  all  the  epic  poets  of  thia  period. 
Scaliger  passes  rather  a  favourable  opinion  on  Sunns. 
According  lo  ibis  critic,  he  ranks  next  to  Virgil  (P«> 
el.,  6,  p  841  ) — Of  tbe  AchilleTs,  Sutiua  fuHshed  only 
the  first  book ;  the  second  remains  imperfect.  It  ■ 
probable  that  this  poem,  bad  the  author  lived  to  finisk 
it,  would  have  presented  the  same  beauties  and  tbe 
same  defects  as  the  Thebsid.  The  pan  was  defect- 
ive ;  tbe  poet  had  not  attended  to  unity  of  action,  L>ut 
proposed  to  himself  to  give  the  entire  life  of  bis  here. 
—The  beat  editions  of  Sutins  are,  that  of  Grooovros. 
Anut,  1653,  12mo ;  that  of  Barth,  Cysjna,  1664.  t 
vols.  4to ;  that  of  Markland  (tbe  Sy/nar  merely  ),  Land , 
1728,  4to;  and  that  of  A  mar  and  Letnatre,  Peru, 
1825.  4  vols.  8vo.  (SchbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rem.,  vol.  2, 
p.  303,  ttqq  ) 

Statob,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by  Rom- 
ulus, because  he  stopped  tbe  flight  of  the  Romans  in 
their  battle  with  tbe  Sabinea,  after  the  canying  off  by 
.  of  tbe  Sabine  virgins.    Romulus  erected 


the  Romans 

a  temple  on  the  spot  where  he  bad  stood  when  he  in- 
voked Jupiter,  in  prayer,  to  stay  the  flight  of  bis  far- 
ces. The  name  ia  derived  a  sutendo.  (Ln ,  1.  12) 
StsllIo,  a  youth  turned  into  a  kind  of  lizard  by 
Ceres,  because  be  derided  tbe  goddess.  (Oust,  MtC, 
6,  461.) 

Stbntok,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army  against 
Troy.  His  voice  waa  louder  than  the  combined  voices 
of  fifty  men.  He  is  erroneously  regarded  r>v  »m« 
commentators  as  a  mere  herald,  (from.,  XT,  5,  784, 
see. — Heyne,  ad  lot.) 

Stkntoiis  Lacds,  an  estuary  which  the  Hebne 
forms  at  its  month.    (Herod-,  7,  68.) 

Stephanos,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished,  as  is 
conjectured,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  He 
was  professor  in  the  imperial  college  at  Constsntine- 
ple,  and  composed  e  dictionary  containing  words  de- 
noting the  names  of  places,  and  designating  the  inhab- 
iunta  of  tbose  places.  Of  ibis  work  there  exists  oeJy 
by  Hemic  laue,  and 
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the  Emp«ror  Justinian.  This  work  waa  known  by  the 
title  nepi  floXeuv,  de  Urbtbus.  but  that  of  the  onginal 
waa  Edvucd ;  bence  it  haa  been  inferred  that  the  au- 
thor's intention;  waa  to  write  a  geographical  work.  It 
aeeme  that  Stephanua,  who  ia  usually  quoted  by  the 
title  of  Stephanua  Byxantinue,  or  Stephanua  of  Byzan- 
tium, not  only  gave  in  his  original  work  a  catalogue 
of  countries,  citiea,  nations,  and  colonies,  but,  aa  op- 
|iortunily  offered,  he  described  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  mentioned  the  founders  of  cities,  and 
related  the  mythological  traditions  connected '  with 
each  place,  mingled  with  grammatical  and  etymologi- 
cal remarks.  All  this  appears  not  in  the  meager 
abridgment  of  Hermolaus.  Wc  have  a  fragment, 
however,  remaining  of  the  original  work  relative  to 
Dodona.  The  beat  edition  of  Stephamis  is  that  of 
Berkell.  completed  by  Oronoviua,  L.  Bat.,  1688,  fol. 
There  is  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Wester- 
ma  nn.  Lips  ,  1939,  8vo.  {8cm,  HtMt.  La.  Gr.,  vol. 
T,  p.  36.) 

Ntksich5rus,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Himera, 
in  Sicily,  and  who  flourished  about  670  B.C.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pbalaris,  and  waa  contemporary 
with  Sappho.  Alcatus.  and  Pitlacue.  {Clinton,  Fast 
Hellen.,  p.  8.)  His  apecial  business  waa  the  training 
and  directing  of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Sttsichorns.  or  "leader  of  choruses,"  his  original 
name  being  Tisias.  This  occupation  muat  have  re- 
mained hereditary  in  his  family  in  Himera  :  a  younger 
Stesichorua  of  Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.1  (B.C 
485),  to  Greece  as  a  poet  (Aferm.,  Par.,  ep.  50) ; 
and  a  third  Siesichorus  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  103.3  (B.C.  370)  The  eldest 
of  them,  Stesichorua  Tisias,  made  a  great  change  in 
the  artistical  form  of  the  chorus.  He  it  was  who  first 
broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and 
anttstrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  epode.  differing  in  measure,  and  by  this 
means  made  the  chorua  aland  still.  The  chorus  of 
Siesichorus  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination 
of  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers :  the 
number  eight  appears,  indeed,  from  various  traditions, 
to  have  been,  as  it  were,  consecrated  by  him.  The 
muaical  accompaniment  waa  the  cilhara.  On  his  ar- 
rangement of  the  strophe,  a  mist  raphe,  and  epode,  waa 
founded  the  Greek  proverb,  the  three  thing*  of  Ste- 
tnehorus'1  (rd  rota  TLTtjaixopov ).  Hia  compositions, 
which  consisted  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  edes 
In  praise  of  heroes,  lyrico-epic  poems,  such  as  an  'IAiov 
nepoie  ("  Destruction  of  Troy"),  an  Ores  tied,  dee., 
were  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  are  all  now  lost 
except  *  few  fragments.  Siesichorus  possessed,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius,  all  the  excellences  and  graces  of 
Pindar  and  Simonidea,  and  surpassed  them  both  in 
ihe  grandeur  of  hia  subjects,  in  which  he  well  pre- 
served the  characters  tics  of  manners  and  persons  ; 
and  Qjuinulian  represents  him  as  having  displayed  the 
sublimity  of  his  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty 
topics,  such  aa  important  wars  and  the  actions  of 
gTeat  commanders,  in  which  be  sustained  with  his  lyre 
the  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Accordingly,  Alexander 
the  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were  the  proper 
study  of  princes.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  fable 
of  the  horse  and  the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
other  poets  have  imitated,  and  thia  he  wrote  to  pre- 
vent hia  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
Phalaris.  The  best  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
Siesichorus  are  given  by  Blomficld,  in  the  Museum 
CrUicum,  No.  6.  p.  166  ;  and  by  Kleine,  Bene/.,  1838, 
0vo.  They  are  also  found  in  Oaisford's  Poeta  Mino- 
rca Gretei,  ed.  Lip*.,  vol.  3,  p.  336-348.  (Muiler, 
Hut.  Lit  Gr  ,  p.  198.) 

STRBnii.ua,  I.  a  king  of  Myoens),  eon  of  Perseus 
and  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe,  the  daughter 
of  Pelops,  bv  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
The  name  of  this  «)n  is 


ed  with  the  legend  of  Hercnles,  be 
before  Hercules,  snd,  therefore,  exercising  a  control 
over  him.  ( Fid.  Hercules.)— II.  A  son  of  Capaneus. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  also  one  of  the  suiters 
of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war.  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  in  the  number  ol  those  who  were  shut 
up  in  the  wooden  horse.  (Pautan.,  3,  18  —  Vtrg^ 
jEn  ,  S,  10.) 

Sthbnoboca,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
who  married  Prastus,  king  of  Argoe  She  became  en- 
amoured of  Bellerophon,  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  net 
husband's  court  after  the  murder  of  hia  brother;  and 
when  he  refused,  abe  falsely  accused  him  before  P rec- 
tus of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.  (Kid.  Bellerophon ) 
StilIcho.  a  Vandalic  general,  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  niece  Serena  be 
married.  Theodosius  having  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadius,  and  that  of  the  Weat 
to  his  second  son  Honorius,  the  former  waa  left  under 
the  care  of  Rufinus,  and  the  latter  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Stiltc ho  No  sooner  was  Theodosius  removed 
by  death,  than  Rufinus  stirred  up  an  invaaion  of  ibe 
Gotha,  in  order  to  procure  the  sole  dominion  ;  but 
Slilicho  put  down  this  scheme,  and  effected  the  de- 
atruction  of  hia  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  in 
Africa,  be  marched  against  Alanc,  whom  he  signally 

:  defeated  at  Pollentia.  After  this,  in  A.D.  406,  he  re- 
pelled an  invaaion  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into 

j  Italy  under  Rbadagaaiua,  a  Hun  or  Vandal  leader, 
who  formerly  accompanied  Araric,  and  effected  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  force  end  its  leader.  Either 
from  motivea  of  policy  or  from  state  necessity,  be 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  preten- 
sions upon  the  Roman  treasury  for  a  subsidy  he 
warmly  supported.  This  conduct  excited  a  suspicion 
of  bis  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hononoa,  who  massa- 
cred all  hia  friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of  Bononia  (Bo- 
logna), whence  he  waa  obliged  to  flee  to  Ravenna. 
Here  he  took  shelter  in  a  church,-  from  which  he  was 
inveigled  by  a  solemn  oath  that  no  barm  waa  intended 
him,  and  waa  conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
be  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  his  great  military  char- 
acter. Stilkho  was  charged  with  the  design  of  de- 
throning Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  his  son  Euehe- 
rius  in  his  place  ;  and  the  memory  of  this  distinguished 
csptsin  baa  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
with  great  severity.  Zosimus,  however,  although 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  him,  acquits  bim  of  the 
treason  which  was  laid  to  his  charge  ;  and  be  will  live 
in  the  poetry  of  Claudian  aa  the  most  distinguished 
commander  of  his  age.  (Encytlop.  Amerie  ,  vol.  18, 
p.  7 — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.39,  ten.) 

Stilfo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  who  flourished 
about  836  B.C.  He  waa  not  only  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  skill  in  dialectics,  but  for  the  success 
with  which  he  spplied  the  moral  precepts  of  philos- 
ophy to  the  correction  of  his  natural  propensities. 
Though  in  his  youth  he  had  been  much  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  licentious  pleasures,  after  be  hsd 
ranked  himself  among  philosophers  he  was  never 
known  to  violate  the  lawa  of  sobriety  or  chsstity. 
With  respect  to  nches  he  exercised  a  virtuoua  moder- 
ation. When  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Mega- 
ra, presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  end  re- 
quested him  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
the  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  du- 
ring Ptolemy's  stay  at  Megara,  to  the  island  of  jEgina. 
Afterward,  when  Megara  was  again  taken  by  Deme- 
trius, son  of  Antigonus,  the  conqueror  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  spare  the  bouse  of  Stilpo ;  and,  if  anything 
should  be  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry  of  the  plunder, 
to  restore  it.  So  great  waa  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that, 
when  be  visited  Athens,  the  people  ran  out  of  their 
shops  to  see  him,  and  even  the  roost  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  Athene  took  pleasure  in  attending  upon  hie 
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discourses.  On  moral  topiet  Stilpo  ia  said  to  have 
St,  that  the  highest  felicity  coneiats  in  a  mind  free 
tlie  dominion  of  passion,  a  doctrine  similar  to 
that  of  the  Stoics.  {Kn/Uld's  History  of  Philosophy, 
vol  1,  p.  202  ) 

Sroajacs,  Joannes,  a  native  of  Stohi,  in  Macedonia, 
whence  his  tiaine  Stobaus.  The  particulars  of  bis 
life  ar.  unknown,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  All  that  can  lie  said  of  hia  era 
is,  that  he  waa  subsequent  to  Hicroclea  of  Alesandrea, 
•ince  he  has  left  us  ei  tracts  from  hia  works ;  and  aa 
be  cites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  ia  probable  that  he 
Irved  not  long  after  htm.  Stobeeus  had  read  much; 
he  bad  acquired  (be  habit  of  reading  with  a  pen  in  hia 
band,  and  of  making  extracts  from  whatever  seemed 
to  him  remarkable.  Having  made  a  large  collection 
of  these  extracts,  he  arranged  them  in  systematic  or- 
der for  the  use  of  his  son,  whose  education  aeemt  to 
bare  constituted  the  father's  principal  employment. 
This  waa  the  origin  of  a  collection  in  four  books, 
which  be  published  under  the  title  of  'AifaAoyiov  he 
/o;  t/t\  ano06f)-ftun>v,  virodrjKtM  (•*  An  Anthology  of 
Extracts,  Sentences,  and  Precepts").  Thia  work  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent, and  which  has  consequently  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators We  have  three  booka  of  extracts  made 
by  Stoba>us,  but  they  are  given  in  the  manuscripts  aa 
two  distinct  works  i  one  composed  of  two  books,  the 
other  of  a  single  one.  The  former  is  entitled  ••  Phys- 
ical, Dialerttc,  and  Moral  Selection*.''  the  latter 
**  Discourses."  There  exists,  however,  some  confu- 
in  this  respect  in  the  manuscripts.  Some,  which 
merely  the  Eclogr  or  Extracts,  call  them  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Stohaeua,  without  any  more 
particular  designation.  Others  give  both  worka  the 
title  of  Anthology. — In  the  Eclogej  and  Discourses, 
Stobasua  appears  to  have  proposed  to  himself  two  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  Kclogae  form,  so  to  speak,  an  hia- 
tortcal  work,  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  opiniona  of  ancient  authors  on  questions  of  a  phys- 
ical, speculative,  and  moral  nature,  whereas  the  Dis- 
courses constitute  merelv  a  moral  work.  It  ia  on  ac- 
count of  tins  diveraity  that  some  critics  have  thought 
that  the  Eclog»  never  formed  part  of  the  Anthology, 
bat  originally  made  a  separate  work,  and  that  (he  third 
and  fourth  booka  of  (he  Anthology  are  met.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  seems  at  variance  with  the  account 
that  Photraa  gives  of  the  Anthology  of  Stobcus. 
"  The  firat  book,"  says  he,  "ia  entirely  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  atnctly  philosophical 
(loyiKor),  but  the  greater  part  is  moral.  The  third 
and  fourth  booka  are  almoat  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  subjects  "  It  woold  seem  from  thia  that 
h  is  wrong  to  divide  the  extracts  of  Stobcus  into  two 
worka,  and  that  we  possess  actually,  under  two  titles, 
hia  Anthology  in  four  books,  excepting  that  the  copy- 
ists have  united  the  third  and  fourth  books  into  one. — 
It  is  from  Photius  also  that  we  learn  the  object  which 
8tob»ua  had  in  view  when  be  made  these  selections, 
for  we  have  not  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  where 
no  doubt  it  was  stated.  Stobs?us  had  devoted  this 
part  to  a  enlogium  on  philosophy,  which  waa  followed 
by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ancient  schools,  snd  of 
in  relation  to  geometry,  music,  and 
of  this  chapter  we  nave  only  the  end,  in 
i  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  treated.  The  object 
of  Stohavus,  according  to  Photioa,  waa  to  erect  a  col- 
umn which  might  acrve  as  a  landmark  to  his  son  Sep- 
timius  during  (he  letter's  course  through  life.  The 
firat  book  ia  subdivided  into  sixty  chapters ;  the  sec- 
ond contained  forty-aix,  but  we  have  only  the  firat 
nine.  The  third  book,  or  the  firat  of  the  Discourses, 
waa,  in  the  time  of  Photius,  composed  of  forty-two 
chapters,  and  the  second  of  fifty  eight.  In  the  tnanu- 
scripts  these  one  hundred  chapters  form  only  one 
book:  the  copyists,  however,  have,  by  their  aubdivis- 
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of  the  Kclogae,  and  each  discourse,  has  a  pamoate 
title,  under  which  the  author  has  arranged  hia  extracts, 
commencing  with  the  poets,  snd  passing  from  ih*m.  m 
order,  to  orators,  philosophers,  physicians,  4«.  Tka 
source  whence  each  extract  is  obtained  is  indicated 
in  the  margin.  These  extracts  are  drawn  from  more 
than  five  hundred  authors,  both  poets  and  prose  wri- 
ters, whose  worka  have  in  a  great  measure  perabrd. 
We  find  here,  in  particular,  numerous  passages  Iron 
the  ancient  comic  writers — The  best  edition  of  tbe 
Eclogae  is  that  of  Heeren,  Gotttmg.,  1792,  2  vok  (a 
4)  8vo.  It  contains  a  very  valuable  dissertation  by 
the  editor,  on  the  sources  whence  Stubvua  obtained 
hia  materials.  {Commeniatw  de  Fontibus  EcUrirtm 
Joan  nit  Stubxrt  ) — The  best  edition  of  the  Dwcounet 
ia  that  of  Gaisford,  under  the  title,  Joamns  Stoia 
Florilegtum,  Ozon.,  1822, 4  vols.  8vo.  (SchiU,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  7,  p.  133,  seqa  ) 

Stobi,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Peono, 
to  the  north  of  Edeasa,  and  not  far  from  lie  jnnctm 
of  the  Erigonus  and  A  tuts.  I«ivy  informs  us  Last 
Philip  wished  to  found  a  new  city  in  ita  vicinity,  to  be 
called  Perses.  after  his  eldest  son  (39.  54).  On  tat 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  .Stobi  wai 
made  the  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  tbe  Dardani  srtw 
supplied  from  that  country  (46,  29).  At  a  later  prnoi 
it  became  not  only  a  Roman  colony,  but  a  Rooaa 
municipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  bevond  the 
limits  of  Italy.  (Phn.,  4.  10  —  Ulp..  Dig  it  Caxa. 
lex  uJL)    Iruhcjeign  of  Constantme.  Stobi  waaro* 


Salutans.  as  it  was  then  called.  (Hurocl ,  Sya.ft 
641  —Match  ,  Exc  Legat.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  was  M 
birthplace  of  Joannes  Stobwus,  the  author  of  the  Greet 
Florilegiuro  which  bears  hia  name.  The  modern  Ji*J 
ia  said  to  mark  the  aite  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cr* 
nur's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  271. — Buduf  sai 
Moller,  Worterh.  der  Gcogr,  p.  931.) 

Stoxchadsb,  tslanda  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  u* 
coast  of  Gaul,  and  in  a  southeast  direction  from  Te» 
Martiua  or  Toulon,  now  Isles  of  Uteres.  Strabo  and 
Plotemv  make  *nem  five  in  number,  bat  Plan  oar? 
three.  Tbey  are  called  Prote  (ParpuroUts),  Meat 
(Porto  Cros),  and  Hypa-a  (du  Levant  or  T*t*\ 
They  are  said  to  have  their  name  from  their  bein| 
ranged  on  the  same  tine  (orefvoc — Phn  ,  3,  5.— JM*. 
2,  7). 

Stoic i,  a  celebrated  sect  of  philosophers,  founded  be 

Zeno  of  Citium.  They  received  their  name  from  tbt 
portico  (orod)  where  the  philosopher  delivered  bis  lec- 
tures. This  was  the  "  PojciIc,"  adorned  with  vir  ow 
paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus  and  other  ea> 
inent  masters,  and  hence  was  called,  by  way  of  ewi- 
nence,  the  Porch.  An  account  of  the  Stoic  dortraa 
will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  Zeno. 

Stbabo,  I.  a  Roman  cognomen  in  tbe  Firrusn, 
Pornpeian,  and  other  familiea.  It  waa  first  applied  w 
those  whose  eyes  were  distorted,  but  afterward  betas* 
a  general  name. — II.  A  celebrated  geographer,  bom  at 
Amasea  in  Pontus.  The  year  of  his  birth  ts  not  e* 
aetly  known,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  fiftv-four  B  C. 
(Chilton,  Ftutt  Hellenici,  pt.  2.  p.  277.)  He  atodied 
■t  Nyssa  under  Aristodemus,  at  Amisus  under  Trias- 
nion,  and  at  Seleucia  under  Xenarchua.  He  then  pie- 
ceeded  to  Alexandre*,  and  attached  himself  first  to  tbe 
peripatetic  Bathos  of  Sidon ;  but  Athenodonis  of  Tar- 
sus eventually  gained  him  over  to  tbe  doctrines  of  uk 
Porch.  He  then  visited  various  pans  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  aa  far  as  Syene  and  to 
Cataract*  of  the  NUe.  In  thia  latter  country  he  formed 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  yElius  Gallos,  tbe  He- 
man  governor.  ^In  the  year  84  B.C.  this  f**^ 
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Arabia.    At  a  subsequent  period,  Slrabo  travelled 
over  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Italy  with  the  exception 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria     It  ia  important  to 
determine  the  extent  of  Strabo's  travels,  that  we  may 
know  when  he  speaks  as  an  eyewitness,  and  when 
he  merely  copies  the  accounts  of  his  predecessors,  or 
gives  the  narratives  of  oihcr  traveller*.    At  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  he  compiled  a  work  on  Geogra- 
phy (VeuypaQiKu).  in  seventeen  books,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  which  is  imperfect. — It  is  remarkable  that,  du- 
ring a  space  of  near  live  hundred  years,  from  the  lime 
of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  should  have 
been  added  to  the  science  of  geography.    The  con- 
quest* of  the  Romans  westward  did  certainly  bring 
them  acquainted  with  parts  of  Kurope  hitherto  little 
known ;  but  in  tho  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  oor 
the  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to 
light  that  waa  before  unknown  of  the  stale  of  Asia; 
While  in  Africa,  as  Rennell  justly  observes,  geography 
lost  ground.    In  the  course  of  this  period,  indeed, 
many  writers  on  this  subject  appeared  ;  but.  whatever 
were  their  merits  (and  the  merits  even  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  seem  to  be  not  highly  rated  by 
Strabo),  it  is  certain  thai  they  are  all  loal.    We  may 
collect,  indeed,  from  a  curioup  circumstance  little 
known  or  regarded,  that  no  complete  or  systematic 
work  on  geography  at  thai  time  existed  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  that  he 
once  enlcrlained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treahse  himself 
on  the  subject.    He  was  deterred,  however,  he  says, 
whenever  he  considered  it,  bv  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  by  perceiving  how  severely  even 
Eratosthenes  had  been  censured  by  the  writers  who 
succeeded  him.    In  fact,  he  was  protmbly  restrained  by 
•  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
his  fnend  ;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
ro cannot  regret  that  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system 
of  geography,  to  be  got  up.  as  he  himself  hints  it  was 
intended  to  he,  during  a  short  summer  tour  among  hia 
country  houses  in  Italy. — It  is  not.  however,  merely 
to  the  respective  character  of  the  two  individuals'  that 
we  musi  attribute  the  inferiority  of  tho  geojrraphy  of 
Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strain). 
Much  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  and  com- 
plexion of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  lived 
The  former  came  to  the  task  with  few  materials  sup- 
plied to  his  hands     Everything  was  lo  be  collected 
by  hia  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previous  his- 
tory, without  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty.   The  taste,  moreover,  and  the  hahita  of  the  people 
for  whom  he  wrote,  which  must  ever  liavc  a  powerful 
influence  over  the  composition  of  any  writer,  demanded 
other  qualities  than  rigid  authenticity,  and  a  judicious 
•erection  of  facts.     It  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  story-telling  ago ; 
the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  superse- 
ded by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  givo  name  to  his  books  might  oe  allowed  to  im- 
part some  share  of  their  privilege  of  fiction,  when- 
ever sober  truth  has  been  insufficient  to  complete  or 
adorn  hia  narrative.     Before  the  age  of  Augustus, 
however,  an  entire  revolution  had  been  effected  in  the 
intellectual  habits  and  literary  pursuits  of  men.  The 
world  had  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  read- 
ing world.    Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in 
every  place.    Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  writers  who  projected  any  extensive  work,  to 
examine  and  compare  what  had  been  already  written ; 
to  weigh  probabilities;  to  adjust  and  reconcile  apparent 
difficulties;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  to  collect  aud  methodise  a  multitude 
of  independent  facts,  and  to  mould  them  into  one  reg- 
ular and  consistent  form.    It  was  not  without  a  just 
sense  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  underta- 


king that  Slrabo  engaged  in  this  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many 
years  were  employed  upon  it  is  not  certain ;  but  we 
aro  sure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  different 
passages  of  historical  events  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  dial  it  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  bia 
life.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  any  of  his  lar- 
ger  descriptions  without  feeling  the  advantages  pos- 
aeaaed  by  an  eyewitness  over  a  mere  compiler.  1  be 
strong  and  expressive  outlines  which  he  draws  con- 
vey a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  the  figure  and  dimen- 
sions, but  of  the  surface  and  general  character,  of  ex- 
tensive diftricls.  These  outlines  are  carefully  tilled 
up  by  a  methodical  ai.d  often  minute  survey  of  lite 
whole  region,  mark.ng  distinctly  its  coasts,  its  towns, 
rivers,  and  mountains;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
condition  and  mannera  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin, 
language,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  in  tho  stales  of  Greece  especially,  we 
meet  with  continual  information  respecting  persons 
and  events,  the  memory  of  which  is  sacred  lu  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  the  writers  of  thai  extraor- 
dinary people.  But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  it  communicaies 
that  this  work  derive*  it*  value.  Every  page  bears 
evidence .  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind ;  a 
mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  ac  customed  to  trace 
the  causes  and  connexion  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
province  of  physical  phenomenon,  as  in  the  more 
intricate  aud  varying  system  of  human  affairs.  Ia 
this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  lo 
Polybius.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian 
for  reflections  and  hia  steady  love  of  truth,  he  haa 
not  copied  the  formality  of  his  digressions,  which 
so  often  interrupt  the  flow  of  the  history,  and  which 
would  bo  yet  more  urisuiled  in  a  geographical  work. 
The  reasonings  and  reflections  of  Strabo  are  just  those 
which  would  naturally  bo  excited  in  a  mind  pre- 
viously well  informed  by  the  scenes  over  which  he 
was  travelling ;  but  they  never  tempt  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  main  purpose,  thn  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facts.  There  is  a  gravity,  a  plainness, 
a  sobriety,  and  good  sense  in  all  his  remarks,  which 
constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental, suggested  immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  auch  aa 
a  well  educated  man  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  any 
subject.  On  these  accounts  Strabo  would  be  entitled 
to  the  perusal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  the  geographi- 
cal information  were  less  abundant  and  authentic  tnao 
it  really  is. — Slrabo  lived  prior  to  any  arrangement  of 
the  distances  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude.  But  ihis  writer  and 
his  predecessor  in  the  same  branch  of  science  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  the 
distance  from  the  equalor  a*  from  a  fixed  line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  northerly  or  southerly  situa- 
tions of  places  might  be  determined  ;  nor  were  they 
ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which  the  longitude  or 
distance  of  places  lo  the  east  or  west  of  each  other 
might  be  estimated.  But  ii  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy 
to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regular  system  and 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situation  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  with 
that  of  any  other,  and  also  with  its  distance  from  the 
equalor  and  from  the  first  meridian,  drawn  through 
Ferro,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  aa  being 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
lime. — The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could 
not  but  be  conscious  how  defective  were  their  instru- 
ments for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  and  how 
much  greater  dependauce  might  bo  placed  on  their 
mechanical  measurement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  at- 
tention, than  on  their  celestial  observations,  lo  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  which  they  had  so  liltlo  artificial  as- 
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The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon 
to  that  of  iu  meridian  shadow  at  the  solstice  and  the 
equinoxes,  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determin- 
ing the  distance  of  place*  from  the  equator,  and  these 
were,  indeed,  under  a  clear  sky,  a  bright  sun,  and  con- 
tinued opportunities  of  repeating  observations,  laid 
down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the  truth 
thin  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  so  rude  an 
instrument.  Still,  however,  they  wero  liable  to  great 
uncertainty.  The  penumbra  at  the  extremity  of  the 
•hadow  made  the  pro,>ortions  doubtful.  The  semi-di 
ameter  of  the  sun  (although  Cleomedes  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account) 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the 
circumstances,  lesa  important,  indeed,  though  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  parallax  and  refraction,  were  altogeth- 
er unknown.  Instances  of  the  incorrectness  of  gno- 
tnonic  or  sciothenic  observations  may  be  given,  too 
gross  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evi- 
Jently  owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  observers.  Strabo 
mentions,  in  no  less  than  four  places,  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  ila  solstitial 
shadow  was  found  at  Byzantium  and  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  was  situated  in  41°  11',  and  the 
other  in  43°  17' of  latitude,  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  136'  on  the  equator,  equal  to  158  English  miles  ; 
and  this  fact  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hippar- 
chus  and  Eratosthenes,  in  a  case,  too,  which  was  ob- 
vious to  the  senses,  and  depended  neither  on  hypothesis 
nor  calculation.  It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  mis- 
take, after  being  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  should  be  con- 
tinued down  to  ages  not  very  remote  from  our  own. 
A  still  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting 
the  situation  of  Carthage.  He  says  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial shadow  is  as  eleven  to  seven.  This  gives  by 
plane  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  32°  20',  which  is 
very  near  to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  true 
latitude  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tions, is  36°  5'.  The  error,  therefore,  is  272',  or  313 
English  miles.  These,  and  other  remarks  which  might 
be  here  made,  tend  fully  to  show,  that  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers are  more  deserving  of  praise  when  tbey  ex- 
press distances  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness 
of  which  they  excelled,  than  when  they  give  them  by 
calculations  or  observations,  the  principles  of  whicfi 
they  understood,  but  had  not  the  means  of  reducing  to 
practice  {Quarterly  Review,  vol.  5,  p.  274,  teqq.) — 
But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Strabo.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  fail  to  surprise  us  is  the  lit- 
tle success  with  which  Strabo's  work  appears  to  have 
net  among  the  ancients,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 

Git  preserve  in  relation  to  his  labours.  Marcianus  of 
eraclea.  Athenams,  and  Harpocration  are  the  only 
ancient  authors  that  cite  him.  Pliny  snd  Pausanias 
do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
by  name.  Josephus  and  Plutarch  make  mention  of 
Strabo,  but  it  is  only  to  speak  of  his  Historical  Me- 
moirs. The  celebrity  of  Strabo  dates  from  the  middle 
ages  :  it  was  then  so  universal,  that  the  custom  arose 
of  designating  him  by  the  simple  title  of  "  the  Geog- 
rapher "—The  Geography  of  Strabo  consists  of  two 
parts;  the  first.  co»motfr?.phical,  giving  a  description 
of  the  world,  and  comprising  the  first  and  second 
books  ;  the  second,  chorographical,  furnishing  a  de 
tailed  account  of  particular  countries  This  latter  part 
commences  with  the  third  and  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth book;  and  thus  consists  of  fifteen  books,  of 
which  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
one  to  Africa. — The  first  book  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo  contains  the  general  introduction  to  the  work 
In  it  the  author  shows  the  importance  and  utility  of 
geographical  studies.  On  this  occasion  he  treats  of 
the  extent  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge,  and  dc- 
J  him  against  his  detractors,  even  to  such  a  ' 
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aa  to  support  the  authority  of  the  fablea  related  by  the 
bard.    After  Homer,  Strabo  passes  in  review  the  works 
of  Anaxiinander,  Hecatajus.  Democritus,  and  F.udoxu* 
of  Cnidus :  he  commends  the  latter  for  his  mathematical 
acquirement  and  for  everything  he  relates  concerning 
Greece,  while  he  censures  him  for  being  fabulous  in  his 
account  of  the  Scythians.  He  names  Dtcavarchus  among 
the  writers  that  have  treated  of  general  geography, 
whereas  we  merely  know  that  he  wrote  the  bioe  "EX/.a- 
Aoc.    Strabo  ends  his  list  of  ancient  geographers  with 
Ephorus  of  Cumsj  ;  Eratosthenes,  Hippsrchus,  Po- 
lybiua,  and  Posidonius  forming  the  class  of  modem 
ones.   His  criticism  on  the  first  two  books  of  Erato* 
thenes  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  some  researches  relative  to  the  adventures  of  L  lya- 
ses as  given  by  Homer,  the  degree  of  acquaintance 
which  the  poet  had  with  Egypt,  and  also  the  revolu- 
tions which  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  undergone  — 
in  the  second  book  Strabo  continues  his  criticism  on 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  takes  up  the  thud 
book  of  that  production    He  makes  many  correction* 
on   Hipparchus,  and  defends   Eratosthenes  against 
many  unjust  criticisms.    He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  Posidonius  and  Poly  b' us. 
The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  geographer,  and  particularly  that  of  a 
mathematical  nature  :  he  then  treats  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  ila  general  divisions  and  climates  He 
slates  that  the  earth  has  the  form  of  a  globe,  or, 
rather,  seems  to  have  such  a  form.    The  barxiabk 
portion  of  the  earth  resembles,  according  to  bio.  a 
chlamy*  or  military  cloak  ;  it  is  contained  between 
two  parallels,  one  of  which  passes  through  leme  « 
Ireland,  and  the  other  through  what  ia  now  the  t»knd 
of  Ceylon.    The  earth  is  immoveable  and  in  the  cce- 
tre  of  the  universe.    The  length  of  the  earth  front  tat 
equator  to  the  north  is  38.100  stadia,  that  of  the  r*r> 
itahlc  world  29.000.    The  breadth  is  about  70. not 
stadia.    The  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf.    The  Sacrva 
Promontorium  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  is  the  most  wester- 
ly point  of  Europe.— With  the  third  boe>k  commences 
the  chorographical  part.  Spain  is  the  first  country  that 
occupiea  Strabo's  attention  ;  he  first  describes  Bartica, 
then  Lusitania  and  the  northern  coast  as  far  as  tat 
Pyrenees,  then  the  southern  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercnles  to  the  same  range,  and,  finally,  the  island* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spam,  the  Bales  res.  Gades. 
and  the  Cassiterides.    In  giving  the  description  of 
this  country  Strabo  follows  three  writers  who  had 
travelled  in  it.    The  first  of  these  is  Arteraidoras. 
who  boasted  of  having  pushed  his  way  as  far  as 
Gades,  although  the  account  which  he  gives  of  lbs 
phenomena  that  there  attended  the  setting  of  the  sua 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  one  who  had  observed  them 
himself :  this  traveller  was  very  exact  in  his  deterou- 
nalion  of  distances.     The  second  source  whence 
Strabo  derived  his  information  concerning  Spain,  and 
his  principal  goide  in  thia  book,  is  Posidonius  The 
third  is  Polyhius.   Strabo,  however,  notes  the  changes 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  period  of  the  last- 
mentioned  writer.    Independently  of  these  three  aa> 
thorities,  our  geographer  rites  Ephorua,  Eratosthenes, 
Timosthenea,  Asclepiades  of  Myriea.  and  Athenodav 
rus — The/<wr/«  book  is  taken  up  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Gaul,  Britain.  Ireland.  Thule,  and  the  Alps. 
After  having  treated  of  the  (bur  grand  divisions  of 
Gaul,  Narbonensis,  AqmUnia,  Lugdunensis.  and  Del- 
gica.  Strabo  gives  some  general  details  on  this  coun- 
try and  its  inhabitants.    The  Alps  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  i resting  of  the  Ligunans,  Salyes,  Rba-m, 
Vindelicii,  Taurisci,  and  other  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains.   For  his  description  of  Gaul  Strabo 
easily  obtain  information  from  persons  who  had 
public  offices  in  that  country  (for  in  his  day  this  < 
try  was  completly  subject  to  the  Romans),  as  well  as 
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his  principal  guide,  especially  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  Silva  Arduenna,  and  tho  account  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Germans  in  general 
He  makes  use,  also,  of  the  same  geographers  that  had 
aided  bim  in  tho  third  book.  For  example,  his  de- 
scription of  the  Rhone  and  here,  of  their  embou- 
chures, and  of  the  countries  lying  between  these  rivers, 
appears  to  be  taken  from  Artemidorus.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Gallia  Narboncnsis,  of  which  Cs»sar  docs 
not  treat,  Polybius  is  his  authority.  In  what  relates 
to  the  ancient  constitution  of  Massilia  (Marseille)  be 
has  followed  Polybius,  or  perhaps  Aristotle's  work  on 
Governments.  Strabo,  it  is  true,  does  not  cite  the 
latter  writer  on  this  occasion,  but  we  see  from  another 
passage  that  he  had  consulted  his  work.  (Strain, 
321.)  The  other  accounts  that  he  gives  respecting 
Massilia  are  obtained  from  travellers  with  whom 
Strabo  was  personally  acquainted.  He  gives  ihe  nar- 
rative of  Timagenes,  according  to  whom  the  treasure 
which  Csjpio  found  at  Tolosa  made  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  the  Tectosagcs  had  carried  off  from  Delphi. 
With  respect  to  Britain,  the  description  of  which  fol- 
lows that  of  Gaul,  as  this  country  was  not  yet  sub- 
jected to  the  Romans,  Strabo  had  no  other  sources  of 
information  than  the  fifth  book  of  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries, and  the  verbal  accounts  of  travellers.  He 
confesses,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
land. In  speaking  of  Thule,  he  makes  mention  of 
Pytheas,  whom  he  unjustly  considers  as  a  writer  deal- 
ing altogether  in  fable.  For  the  description  of  the 
Alps,  and  of  their  inhabitants,  which  terminates  the 
fourth  book,  his  authority  was  Polybius.— The  fifth 
and  sulh  books  are  devoted  to  Italy.  The  sixth  ends 
with  a  survey  of  the  Roman  power.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Eiguria,  Strabo  knew 
Italy  from  personal  observation.  Polybius  is  his  prin- 
cipal guide  among  the  writers  whom  he  cites,  partic- 
ularly for  Cisalpine  Gaul  :  in  his  description  of  Ligu- 
ria  he  quotes  also  from  Posidonius.  What  he  says 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  is  found  in  He- 
rodotus :  his  account  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  is 

frobably  abridged  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus. 
n  treating  of  the  Etrurians,  he  makes  a  digrcasion 
concerning  the  Pelasgi,  and  cites  Ephorus,  Anticlidcs, 
and  others.  For  the  description  of  Etruria  he  haa  con- 
sulted Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Artemidorus.  In 

S riving  the  dimensions  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  he  re- 
era,  for  the  first  time,  to  an  author  whom  he  merely 
cites  under  tho  title  of  a  "  Chorographer,"  but  whom 
he  distinguishes  from  Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  and  Ar- 
temidorus. This  is  a  Roman  writer,  for  his  measure- 
ments are  not  in  stadia,  but  in  miles  ;  and  perhaps  he  ia 
the  same  with  the  Agrippa  who  prepared  a  description 
of  the  Roman  empire,  which  Augustus  caused  to  be 
placed  in  the  portico  commenced  by  his  sister.  (Phn  , 
3,  9  )  Fabius  Pictor  and  Cheilitis  are  his  authorities 
for  what  he  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Romans ; 
and  for  the  rest  of  Central  Italy  and  Magna  Gracia, 
he  follows  Polybius,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus,  Timaeus, 
Apollodorus,  but,  above  all,  Antiochus  of  Syracuse. 
For  Sicily  he  cites  Posidonius,  Artemidorus,  Ephorus, 
and  Tima?us — The  seventh  book  commences  with  a 
description  of  the  countries  situate  along  the  Ister  or 
Danube,  and  inhabited  by  the  Germans,  Cimbri,  Gets?, 
and  Tauri :  it  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  regions  be- 
tween this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum, 
and  Epirus  The  chapters  on  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
are  lost.  Here  Strabo  was  unable  to  procure  as  good 
authorities  as  in  the  preceding  books,  and  he  himself 
confesses  that  he  was  wandering  in  the  dark.  Strabo 
seems  to  have  had  under  his  eyes  an  historian  who 
treated  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
mans, snd  who  was  subsequent  to  Cesar.  The  name 
of  this  writer  appears  to  have  been  Asinius.  All  that 
Strabo  relates  concerning  tho  Cimbri  is  taken  from 
MM;  Cm  Ephorus  the  grammarian,  Apollodo- 


rus, and  Hypsicrates  of  Amisa  are  only  cited  for  iso- 
lated facta.  The  two  latter  appear  to  have  left  bisto- 
rica  of  the  war  with  Mithradatea.  Illyricum  ia  one  of 
the  countries  which  Strabo  himself  traversed — From 
what  he  says  on  tho  subject,  we  see  that  in  Aristotle's 
work  on  Governments,  the  constitutions  of  Acarnania, 
Megaris,  .£tolia.  and  Upuntia  were,  among  others, 
considered.  Polybius  and  Posidonius  have  aupnlied 
Strabo  with  his  materials  for  these  regions ;  Tbeo- 
pompua  and  Ephorus  were  hia  guides  in  Epirus,  and 
Philochorus  in  what  relates  to  Dodona.  He  cites,  also, 
a  certain  Cineas ;  but  whatever  he  drew  from  this  other- 
wise unknown  author  has  perished  with  the  end  of  the 
book. — The  eighth  book,  and  the  two  immediately  fol- 
lowing, contain  Greece  in  general,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus in  particular.  In  the  description  of  Greece,  Stra- 
bo lakes  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  basis.  In  the  cho- 
rographical  part  he  consults  also  Ephorus  and  Polyb- 
ius ;  in  the  physical  part,  Posidonius  and  Hipparchus ; 
in  the  description  of  bays  and  harbours,  Artemidorus 
and  Timosthenes  ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  drawa 
largely  on  his  own  information  aa  a  traveller  in  this 
country.  Passing  on  to  the  description  of  Elis,  he 
cites,  for  the  fabuloua  ages.  Homer  and  his  commen- 
tators, Apollodorus,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  as  well 
as  the  other  early  poets  ;  he  relies  principally,  however, 
upon  Ephorus.  The  other  writers  consulted  by  him 
for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  Philochorus, 
Catlisthencs,  Hellanicus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Theo- 
pompus,  Thucydidcs,  and  Aristotle.  What  be  says  of 
the  Achasan  league  is  taken  from  Polybius.  Tbe'dis- 
tances  between  places  are  obtained  from  Artemidorus 
and  Eratosthenes  — In  the  ninth  book  he  describes 
Megaris,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocts,  Lochs,  and  Thesaa- 
ly,  as  well  as  Hellss,  properly  so  called.  The  dimen- 
sions of  Attica  arc  taken  from  Eudoxus,  the  mathema- 
tician ;  its  history  from  the  Althidographi,  among  whom 
he  cites  Philochorus  and  Andron.  He  has  consulted, 
also,  the  memoirs  of  Demetrius  Phalcrcus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  condition  of  Attica  during  the  time 
of  that  individual.  For  Bceotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis, 
Ephorus  and  others  have  been  his  authoritiea.  What 
he  gives  respecting  Thessaly  is  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  those  passages  in  Homer  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  Theasalians— The  tenth  book  is  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece ;  Eubo?a,  Arcsrnania,  -Eiolis,  Crete, 
the  Cyclades,  Sporades,  dec.  For  the  antiquities  of 
Eubo?a,  Homer  and  his  c  ommentators  have  been  con- 
sulted ;  for  its  history,  Thcopompus  and  Aristotle. 
When  he  treats  of  Acarnania  and  .Etoha.  he  follows 
Homer  and  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  Alcma?onid,  which  Ephorus  had 
under  his  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  information 
were  Apollodorus.  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Artemi- 
dorus. Before  passing  to  Crete,  Strabo  makes  a  long 
digression  respecting  the  Curetcs.  Among  the  crowd 
of  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  subject,  he  distin- 
guishes Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  from  whom  he  appears 
to  have  derived  the  account  that  he  gives  respecting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Cretan* ;  he  refers,  also, 
to  ArchcmachuB  of  Euboea,  an  historian  of  an  unknown 
epoch,  cited  frequently  by  Athcnajus,  to  Phcrecydes  of 
Scyros,  Acusilas  of  Argos,  who  gave  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Hcsiod,  and  to  Stesimbrotus  of 
Thasos  For  the  description  of  Crete  bia  principal  au- 
thority was  Sosicrates.  He  names  also  Eudoxus,  Ar- 
temidorus, Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  and  Staphylus  of 
Naucratis.  What  relates  to  the  government  of  Crete 
is  taken  from  Ephorus.  The  account  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  is  the  result  of  Strabo's  own  observstions. 
— Tho  eleventh  book  begins  the  description  of  Asia. 
Strabo  bounds  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  Tanais, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  ia  now  tbe  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  but 
he  believed  it  to  bo  much  less  extensive  than  it  is  in  re- 
ality. He  was  unacquainted  with  the  vast  regions  of 
Russia,  and  with  those  of  Central  Asia  occu- 
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pied  by  Tartar  and  Mongul  tribes  :  he  knew  merely  ■ 
portion  of  Southern  Atia.  Whet  be  fates  respecting 
the  shore*  of  the  Pal  us  Masotis  and  £  nine,  la  drawn, 
for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  narra- 
tives of  travellers ;  perhaps,  also,  from  his  own  per- 
aortal  observations.  For  the  measurement  of  distan- 
cea  he  followa  Artemidorus.  In  relation  to  Iberia  and 
Albania,  Strabo  conaulted,  besides  Artemidorus,  the 
historians  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  of  whom  Theophanes 
and  Posidoniua  were  the  two  principal  ones.  To  these 
must  be  added  Mctrodorusof  Scepsis,  and  Hypsierates 
of  Amtaa.  From  the  latter  ia  taken  the  digresaion  re- 
specting the  Amazons.  In  his  description  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  Strabo  has  followed  very  bad  guides.  His  prej- 
udice against  Herodotus  prevented  him  from  following 
that  historian,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  Caspian  ia  a 
lake,  and  who  gives  its  dimensions  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. The  opinion  which  made  it  a  gulf  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean  originated  very  probably  with  the  followers 
of  Alexander,  who  were  either  deceived  as  to  its  na- 
ture, or  misled  by  national  vanity.  The  chief  author 
of  Strabo'a  nwsiako  relative  to  the  Caspian  appears 
to  have  been  Patroclus,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and 
Antiochue.  Pliny  states  that  this  navigator  entered 
into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  but  Strabo  corrects  Pliny's  error,  by  making 
Patroclus  merely  conjecture  that  one  might  sail  by  this 
route  to  India.  The  description  of  Hyrcania  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  is  taken  from  Patroclus, 
Eratosthenes,  Aristobolus,  and  Polycletus  ;  that  of 
the  Massagetaj  from  Herodotus;  that  of  Bactriana 
from  Eratosthenes.  For  Parthia,  Strabo'a  authority 
was  Apollodorus  of  Artemis,  whom  we  know  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  geographer,  but  who  would 
seem  to  have  lived  only  a  short  time  before  bim,  aince 
he  had  written  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Ko- 
inaus  and  Parthians.  An  extract  from  the  same  his- 
torian, on  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  is  almost  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  given  us  respecting  this  state.  The 
exact  ideas  which  Strabo  has  in  relation  to  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  are  owing  to  Patroclus ;  the  fables  re- 
specting the  Derbicee,  Caapii,  and  Hyrcanii  are  found 
in  Herodotus.  For  the  description  of  Media  he  cites 
Apoilomdes,  and  especially  Q.  Dellius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Marc  Antony,  whom  Plutarch  mentions 
in  his  life  of  the  triumvir.  In  place  of  Q.  Dellius, 
some  editions  of  Strabo  hare  the  corrupt  reading  Adel- 
phius. — In  the  twelfth  book  commences  the  description 
of  Asia  Minor.  Here  Strabo  finds  himself  in  the 
country  of  his  youth,  and  relates  much  that  he  him- 
self hsd  seen.  As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  he  re- 
lies on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  Ephorus,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historians  of  the  Mithradatic  wars,  and 
particularly  Thcophancs  When  treating  of  the  Mys- 
tans,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Lydians,  he 
speaks  of  X  an  thus  the  Lydian,  and  of  Menec  rates  of 
Klea,  his  contemporary,  who  had  written  an  'EXXtja- 
mvTianrj  wepioioc,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  cities 
(ntpi  KTiatuv).-~-\a  the  thirteenth  book  Strabo  returns 
towards  the  Propontts,  and  describes  the  seacoast  from 
Cyxicus  to  Cumn,  comprehending  the  Troad  and  .to- 
lls. To  this  he  sdds  an  account  of  Lesbos,  which  lies 
opposite.  From  thence,  turning  towards  the  interior, 
he  stops  by  the  way  at  the  cities  of  Pergamus,  Sard  is, 
Hierapolis,  and  some  others.  In  his  description  of 
the  Troad,  Homer  is  Strabo'a  first  and  leading*  author- 
ity ;  the  commentators  on  the  poet,  namely,  Eodoxus 
of  Cnidus,  Damastes  of  Sigaeum,  Charon  of  Lampsa- 
cos,  Scylax,  and  Ephorus,  occupy  the  second  rank. 
To  these  must  be  added  Calliatbencs,  snd  a  writer 
bom  in  this  country,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  had 
written  thirty  books  on  sixty  verses  of  the  Itiad. 
From  this  author  is  taken  the  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.  (Vid.  Scepsis.)  Ephorus,  Thucydides,  and 
Artemidorus  are  cited  for  distsncss  ;  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  Hellsnicus,  tnd  Menocrates  aro  the  authorities 
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for  the  different  theories  among  the  ancients  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Trojans  — In  the  fourteenth  look 
Strabo  is  Mill  occupied  with  Asia  Minur  ;  be  dtscrtttes 
Ionia,  with  the  islands  of  Samoa  and  Cbsos ;  the  last 
of  Rhodes,  Carta,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cihcia,  and  t&e 
isle  of  Cyprus.  The  ancient  history  of  Ionia  is  taken 
from  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  and  the  poets,  such  as 
Mimnermua  and  Hipponax.  On  the  subject  of  the 
founding  of  Miletus,  our  author  conaulted  Ephorus ; 
and,  as  regards  the  colonies  planted  by  this  city,  Ao- 
aximines  of  Lampsacos.  The  history  of  Poiyeraies 
is  taken  from  Herodotus ;  that  of  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Samoa,  from  Thucydides.  In  the  account 
of  the  early  history  of  Epbesoa,  Artemidorus  is  follow- 
ed ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities,  Phereevdcs  of 
Scyros,  and  Ephorus,  as  well  as  the  poets.  The  his- 
tory of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  of  the  attempt 
of  Aristonicus,  ia  taken,  very  probably,  from  Pos  do- 
niua.  Strabo  bad  himself  visited  these  countries  and 
collected  materials ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Rhodes.  For  Carta  be  obtained  accounts  from  the 
grammarian  Apollodorus ;  but  especially  from  a  cer- 
tain Philip,  who  had  written  a  history  of  the  early 
times  of  Caria.  The  authority  for  Lycia  was  proba- 
bly Artemidorne,  whom  Strabo  cites  for  distance 
What  he  stales  respecting  Cihcia,  and  of  the  great 
number  of  alaves  sent  from  that  country  to  the  slave- 
market  at  Del os,  in  order  to  supply  the  Roman  de- 
mand for  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings,  appears  to 
have  been  extracted  from  Poaidoniua.  It  is  certain, 
at  least,  that  the  writer  from  whom  Strabo  obu  ntd 
these  particulars  was  subsequent  to  the  war  of  Pos* 
pey  with  the  pirates.  Strabo  then  engages  in  a  dis- 
cussion against  the  grammarian  Apollodorus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  bim,  had  misunderstood  both  Homer  sod 
Ephorus  in  many  things  relating  to  Asia  Minor.  Ia 
the  description  of  Cyprus  he  corrects  Damastes  and 
Eratosthenes,  on  the  authority,  probably,  of  Arttav- 
dorus. — In  the  fifteenth  book  Strabo  commences  ins 
description  of  Asia  beyond  Taurus,  or  Southern  Asa ; 
this  book  is  devoted  to  India  and  Persia.  Here  our 
author  describes  regions  which  he  never  saw.  Hs 
himself  acknowledges  that  all  that  was  known  hi  a» 
day  respecting  tndis  was  full  of  obscurity  and  contra- 
diction. His  own  idea,  too,  concerning  the  shape  of 
this  country,  is  altogether  false  ;  he  represents  it  as  a 
rhomboid,  the  northern  snd  southern  sides  of  whica 
meaaured  3000  stadia  (nearly  115  leagues)  more  thsa 
the  eastern  and  western.  He  had,  consequently,  as 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  peninsula  of  Deem  la 
tbc  whole  of  India  he  waa  only  acquainted  with  three 
cities :  Taxila,  Patala,  and  Palibothra.  If,  however, 
the  geographical  information  relative  to  this  country 
be  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  the  deficiency  ia,  m 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  very  full  account 
that  is  given  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the 
people.  Besides  Eratosthenes,  who  is  his  principal 
guide,  Strabo  has  derived  much  information  from  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  hia  successors,  particular- 
ly Patroclus  and  Anstobulus,  whom  he  considers 
most  worthy  of  relisnce  ;  sfter  them  he  ranks  Megas- 
thenes  and  Nearchus  :  he  gives  little  credit  to  Onesie- 
ritus,  Daimacbas,  and  Clitarchus.  In  treating  of  the 
course  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  the  opinion  of  Artemi- 
dorus :  he  cites  the  account  given  by  Nicolaua  Dsiaa*- 
cenus  of  bis  interview  with  tbc  smbas^adors  sent  from 
Taprobana  to  Augustus :  he  quotes,  also,  a  certain 
Megillus,  who  bad  written  on  the  culture  of  nee — 
After  India,  Strabo  describes  the  Empire  of  Persia. 
He  comprehends,  under  the  name  of  Ariana,  the  prov- 
inces situate  between  the  Indus  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  (Pylas  Caspiae)  to  the  eml*>u- 
chure  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Persia  he  follows  Nearchus  and  Onesicntus  ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  countries  in  the  interior,  be  re- 
marks, that  he  has  nothing  more  to  say  re.-pertmg 
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them  than  Eratosthenes  had,  who  himself  derived  his 
own  information  from  the  historians  of  Alexander. 
For  the  dimension*  of  the  country  be  cites  Baton 
and  Dtognetes.  His  authorities  for  the  description 
of  Persia  Proper  (or  Persis)  are  Eratosthenes  and 
Polyelitus  :  bis  account  of  Persepolia  and  Pasargada 
ia  borrowed  from  Ariatobulua,  and  is  found  also  in 
Arrian.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  (ire,  be  gives 
as  to  understand  that  he  has  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
ceremony,  since  he  remarks  that  Cappadocia,  a  prov- 
ince over  which  he  had  travelled,  contained  many  Ma- 
gi, or  worshippers  of  fire  (nvpai&oi).  The  remainder 
of  his  account  of  Persian  manners  is  taken  from  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon.  —  The  sixteenth  book  termi- 
nates the  account  of  Asia :  it  contains  a  description 
of  Atsyns,  a  name  under  which  Strabo,  besides  Adia- 
berte,  comprehends  also  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  ; 
to  this  succeeds  an  account  of  Syria,  together  with 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine  ;  and  last  of  sll  comes  Arabia. 
The  description  of  A  tuna,  or  the  Assyrian  province  in 
which  waa  situate  the  city  of  Ninos,  is  tsken  from  an 
his  tons  n  of  Alezsnder,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
Polyelitus,  and  Eratosthenes,  baa  also  been  his  author- 
ity for  Babylonia.  What  be  atalea  concerning  the 
Parthian  empire  is  probsbly  taken  from  Posidonius ; 
for  mention  is  made,  in  the  course  of  it,  of  the  war 
waged  by  Pompey  against  Tigranes.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  stone  dikes,  by  which  the  As- 
syrians had  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  is 
found  also  in  Arrian,  and  appears  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Aristobulus  and  Nearcbua..  The  picture 
of  Babylonian  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
drawn  by  Herodotus,  and  also  after  that  of  Posidonius. 
Strabo  bad  travelled  in  Syria,  and  therefore  speaks  of 
it  aa  an  eyewitness.  He  gives  the  distances  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  ;  in  the  history 
of  the  Seleucida  he  follows  Posidonius.  We  find 
here  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Moses  and  the 
Jews,  taken  from  aome  author  who  wrote  after  the 
c  a  pi  ore  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. — What  Strabo  men- 
tions under  the  head  of  Arabia  ia  taken  from  Eratos- 
thenes, with  the  exception  of  the  account  that  is  given 
of  the  western  part  of  the  country  ;  this  appears  to 
have  been  drawn  from  Artemidorus,  who  hsd  himself 
copied  it  from  Agalharchidaa.  The  book  concludes 
with  accounts  derived  by  Strabo  from  conversation 
with  travellers,  particularly  with  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
Atbenodorusof  Tarsus,  the  friend  snd  preceptor  of  Au- 

Ktstus,  who  had  visited  Petra,  the  chief  city  of  the 
abalhei,  and  in  company  with  iEliuB  Galhis,  with 
whom  Strabo  became  acquainted  in  Egypt.— The  sev- 
enteenth and  last  book  comprehends  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
and  Libya,  which  we  call  Africa,  and  which  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrenaica, 
Mauritania,  and  the  territories  of  Carthage  The  di- 
vision of  the  Romsn  empire  into  provinces  terminstes 
the  work.  What  Strabo  relates  concerning  the  Nile 
is  obtained  from  Eratosthenes,  Eudoius,  and  Ariston. 
Strabo,  moreover,  waa  personally  acquainted  with  the 
course  of  the  stream  aa  far  aa  the  Cataracts.  His  ae- 
count  of  the  Ptolemies  is  based  upon  the  testimony  of 
Potybins,  and  in  part,  very  probably,  upon  his  conttn- 
vator,  Poaidonius.  In  the  narrative  of  Alexander's 
march  across  the  desert  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  Stra- 
bo follows  Callisthenes  and  the  other  compeniona  of 
the  prince.  The  recital  of  Petronius,  who,  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  earned  on  war  against  the  Ethio- 
pians, the  work  of  Agatharchidas,  and  the  history  of 
Herodotus,  are  the  sources  whence  he  draws  his  ma- 
terials for  an  account  of  the  countries  lying  to  the 
sooth  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  particu- 
larly the  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  takes 
Eratosthenes  for  bis  guide,  and  for  the  distances,  Ar- 
temidorus ;  while  for  the  histories!  portion,  Posido- 
nius, in  all  likelihood,  served  as  authority.  He  citea 
also  Tirooslbenes  and  Iphicrates,  writers  otherwise  un- 


known, who  hsd  treated  of  the  botany  of  Libya.  AW 
though,  in  treating  of  Mauritania,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  two  Jubas,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed  with  the  work  of  the  younger  on  Africa  ;  for,  had 
be  known  it,  be  would  certainly  have  furnished  us  with 
many  interesting  selections  relative  to  the  interior  of 
the  country. — There  exists  an  abridgment  or  Chrestora- 
athy  of  the  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subsequent- 
ly to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  main  work 
has  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  come  to  ua 
in  a  very  corrupt  atate.  Besides  tbe  Chrestomathy, 
several  collections  of  extracts  from  Strabo  have  reach- 
ed our  time :  they  are  still  in  manuscript,  snd  to  be 
found  in  European  libraries.  By  the  help  of  these,  the 
text  of  the  large  work  might  be  atill  fanner  corrected. 
— Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  a  continuation 
of  Polybius,  which  be  himself  cites  under  tbe  title  of 
'Tnofiv^fiara  loropisa  {Historical  Memoirs).  These 
memoirs  were  canted  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  continuation  of  the  same  historisn  made 
by  Posidonius  ;  for  it  sppears  from  Plutarch  that  the 
death  of  Ca>sar  was  mentioned  in  them. — Among  the 
most  useful  editions  of  Strabo  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Casaubon,  Genev.,  1587,  fol„  reprinted  at  Paris  by 
Morel,  sfter  the  death  of  Caaaubon,  1620.  fol. ;  that  of 
Almclovecn,  Amtt.,  1708,  fol.,  which  ia  a  reprint  of 
Casaubon's,  enriched  with  notes  from  various  scholars ; 
that  of  Stcne nkees.  continued  by  Tischucke,  and  af- 
ter bim  by  Fnedemsnn,  but  never  completed.  Lips., 
1796-1818.  7  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Corsy,  Paris, 
1816-19,  ,4  vols.  8vo.  This  last  contains  tbe  best 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  version,  hut  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition  of  Strabo,  by  Falconer.  1607,  S 
vola.  fol..  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  but  a 
very  nnfortunste  model  of  accurate  srholsrship  :  it  is 
noted  also  for  having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controver- 
sy between  the  Edinbnrgh  Review  and  some  of  tbe 
scholars  of  England  —The  French  translation  of  Stra- 
bo, undertaken  at  the  command  of  government,  and 
executed  by  Du  Theil  and  Coray,  enjoye  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  translation,  with  the  critical  and  histori- 
cal notes,  was  assigned  to  the  two  scholars  just  named ; 
and  M.  Gossellin  had  charge  of  the  formation  of  the 
maps  and  the  geographies!  illustrations.  It  appeared 
during  1806-20,  and  is  in  6  vols.  4to.  An  sble  re- 
view of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  6,  p. 
273,  setjq.  (SchM,  Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  278, 
seqq) 

Strato,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Lampsacus,  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrastus.  or  the 
peripatetic  school.of  which  he  took  charge  B  O.  286, 
and  who  continued  over  it  for  eighteen  yesrs.  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  hie 
services  with  a  royal  preeent  of  eighty  talents.  In 
his  opinion  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essen- 
tially from  the  aystem  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached  that  system 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  deity  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  Cicero  states  thst  this  philosopher 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  be  aeatrd  in  nature, 
which  possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
snd  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sensation 
and  figure.  He  taught,  also,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  only  sets  by 
means  of  the  senses.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, vol.  1,  p.  295.  sea  )  — II.  A  physicisn  of  Bery- 
tus,  a  pupil  of  Erasistralus,  and,  like  him,  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  bleeding.  He  became  the  head  of 
a  school.  (SchM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p  408.)— 
III.  A  licentious  poet,  a  native  of  Ssrdis.  Many  epi 
gram*  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(Scholl,  Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  66.) 

Straton.    Vii.  Strato.  ' 

Stiatorici,  wife  of  Antiocboa  I.  (Seter),  king  oi 
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Syria,  and  previously  the 
•  ult  remark  at  the  c'ommi 


wife  of  Seleueot.  (Cou- 
of  tbe  article  An- 
tiochua.) 

Stratonicba.  I.  a  city  of  Caria,  between  Alabanda 
and  Atlinda,  and  one  of  the  three  most  important 
ciMea  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  waa  founded 
and  fortified  by  Antiochua  Soter,  and  called  after  his 
wile  Stratonice.  Tbe  modern  Eshhxssar  mark  a  the 
ancient  aite.  It  would  aeem  from  Stepbanua  of  Byzan- 
tium (».  r.  'Egarnoia),  that  an  earlier  city  called  Irdiaa, 
and  also  Hecateaia  and  Chrysaoris,  occupied  the  apot 
where  Slratomcea  was  afterward  founded.  In  con- 
sequence of  some  restorations  by  Hadrian,  this  latter 
city  received  the  name  of  Hadrianopolia,  but  did  not 
long  retain  it.  (Hteroct. —  Strabo,  660. — Polyb.,  30, 
19. — Plin.,  6,  89.)  Ptolemy  gives  tbe  name  of  the 
place  aa  Stratonice.  (Leake's  Tour,  p.  236.  —  C hit- 
hull,  Antiq.  Asxat.,  p.  155.) — II.  A  city  near  Mount 
Taurus,  called  StratOKicca  ad  Taurum  (Zrparovutcto 
h  npbe  tw  Tavpy),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 
(Strabo,  I.  e.) 

Stratokis  Teas  is,  a  city  of  Judas,  afterward 
called  Casarea  l»y  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(  Vid.  Cass  res.) 

Strong? lb,  one  of  tbe  Lipari  isles,  or  the  first  of 
the  /Eolia  InauUa  to  the  northeast.  It  waa  called 
Strongyle  (ZrpoyyvXn)  by  the  Greeks  on  account  of 
its  round  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  tbe  modern 
name  Stromboli.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  extraordinary 
volcano,  which  ia  tbe  only  one  known  whose  erup- 
tions are  continued  and  uninterrupted.  The  ialand  ia, 
in  fact,  merely  a  aingle  mountain,  whose  base  is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  Tbe  crater  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  aituated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  ;  it  ia  now  on  the  aide.  From  various  tea- 
imonies  collected  by  Spallanxani,  be  .concludes  that 
be  volcano  baa  burned  for  more  than  a  century  where 
it  now  does,  without  any  sensible  change  in  its  situa- 
tion. The  same  writer  ia  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  Stromboli  ia  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  subterraneous  confla- 
grations, and  rarefied  by  elastic  gaseous  substancea, 
arose  from  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  sea,  and,  extending  itself 
on  the  sides  in  lava  and  scoria,  baa  formed  an  island 
of  its  present  size.  Tbe  earliest  eruptions  of  Strom- 
boli, authenticated  by  historical  accounts,  are  prior 
to  the  Cbrialian  era  by  about  290  years,  the  date  of 
the  reign  of  Agathoclea  of  Syracuse.  (Sckol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  4,  761.)  It  honied,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  this  latter  pe- 
riod, a  long  succession  of  sges  ensued,  during  which, 
from  the  want  of  historical  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Stromboli.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  again  know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  haa  con- 
tinued to  do  to  the  present  time.  Tbe  ancients  made 
Una  island  the  residence  of  ^Eokia,  monarch  of  tbe 
winda ;  and  Pliny  givea  us  the  germe  of  the  whole  fa- 
Ue  when  he  statea  that  the  inhabitanta  could  tell  three 
days  beforehand,  from  tbe  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what 
winda  were  going  to  blow.  (Plin.,  3,  8.) — Strongyle 
waa  inhabited  aa  early  aa  the  day  a  of  Thucydides. 
About  twenty-five  yeara  ago,  Stromboli  did  not  coo- 
tain  more  than  two  hundred  inhabitants ;  but  at  pres- 
ent more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  aingle 
town.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  465.— Jkfa/- 
le-Brun.  vol.  7,  p.  760.) 

Strophaoes,  small  ialande  off  the  coast  of  Elis, 
in  the  loniau  Sea.  They  were  two  in  number,  snd, 
according  to  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cypa- 
risea.  (Slrab.,  359  ).  They  were  first  called  Plot*, 
but  took  their  name  of  Strophades  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Zetea  and  Calais,  the  sons  of  Boreaa,  having 
returned  from  thence  (orpe'e**,  "  to  turn")  after  they 
bad  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from  tbe  table  of  Phin- 
eua.   (Apoll.  Rhod.,  2, 295.)   According  to  tbe  echo. 

,  toe  lalands  were  so  called  because  the 


sons  of  Boreas  turned  to  Jupiter  iEnesioa,  who*  al- 
tar stood  on  a  promontory  of  CepbsUenia,  and  tup- 
plicated  him  for  aid  to  overtake  the  Harpies.  (Hnpu, 
ad  ApoUod,  1,  7,  21  ) — Tbese  islands  are  knowate 
navigators  at  tbe  present  day  under  the  name  of  Stn- 
tali.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greet*,  vol  3,  p.  121.) 

Svaopnlva,  I.  a  king  of  Pbocia.  He  mamtd  a  tit- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  by  whom  he  bad  Pylades,  cele- 
brated for  hie  friendship  with  Orestes.  After  tie 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  .€fie- 
thus,  the  king  of  Phoeis  educated  at  his  own  boiae. 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  EWctra  has 
secretly  removed  from  tbe  dagger  of  his  rnouitr  >U 
her  adulterer.  (Pausan,  2,  29.— irygm  , /rl,  1, 
17.) — II.  A  eon  of  Pyladea  by  Eleetra,  the  eater  of 
Orestes. 

Strymon,  a  large  river  of  Tbraee,  forming  the  bosnd- 
ary  of  that  country  on  the  aide  of  Macedonia.  (Stjrf., 
Peripl.,  p.  27.)  It  rises  in  tbe  chain  of  Mooot  See- 
mius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  bombed  nuiea, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Paonisns.  the  Madi,  Smu, 
and  Edonee,  which  were  Tbracisn  tribes,  falls  into  tat 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  the  name  of  Strjmopj- 
cos,  now  Golfo  di  Coutessa.  (Strabo,  331 )  Piny 
statea,  that  the  Strymon  had  its  source  m  Mount  HV 
rous,  and  that  it  formed  seven  lakes  before  it  proceed- 
ed  on  iu  course  (4,  10).  The  Strymon  gave  its  rum* 
to  a  wind  which  waa  prevalent  in  the  golf  into  *a*4 
that  river  discharges  itself,  and  blew  with  great  no- 
lence  from  the  north.  (Herod.,  8,  118  )  The  Stry- 
mon waa  also  celebrated  for  its  eela.  (Anttfk.,  if. 
Aiken.,  7,  54.)  According  to  Loess,  the  mim 
name  of  this  stream  is  Karasou,  or  the  "  Blark  A'ttrr," 
but  some  maps  term  it  tbe  river  of  Orpkano,  froai 
small  town  near  iu  mouth.  (Cramer* a  Ane  Greet, 
vol.  1,  p.  289.) 

Stymphalis,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  south  of 
Orestia,  and  annexed  to  the  former  country  upon  tw 
conqueat  of  that  kingdom  bv  the  Romans.  (La,  A 
30.)— II.  Pahjs,  a  lake  of  Arcadia,  near  tbe  tost  sf 
Sty  mphalua,  and  ooce  tbe  fabled  haunt  of  birds,  uV«« 
called  Stympbalidee.  (Anollod  ,  2,  5,  6. -^-ScktL  si 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  3, 1054  )  Pausanias  imagines  tbtttbnr 
came  from  Arabia,  aa  there  existed  some  of  the  mm 
name  in  that  country  (8,  23).  Tbe  Stympblde*, 
confounded  by  others  with  tbe  Harpies,  are  said  to  fees' 
on  human  flesh,  and  were  fabled  to  have  been  it- 
atroyed  by  Herculee.  The  Stympbalian  lake  was  tap- 
posed  to  communicate  with  the  Erasmus,  a  small  roe 
ofArgolis.  (Herod.,  6,  76  —  Strabo,  371.)  TbeEav 
peior  Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  from  • 
fountain  in  the  Stympbalian  territory  to  Coiurth 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  309.) 

Stvuphalus,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  northeast  of  Or- 
chomenus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Achan.  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  annexed  to  Argolis  by 
voluntary  choice  of  ita  inbabiunu ;  but  it  was  aa  Af- 
cadisn  town  at  tbe  epoch  of  tbe  Trojan  wsr,  hertaf 
been  founded,  according  to  the  Iraditiona  of  the  cecatry, 
lung  before  that  period  by  Stymphalua,  a  dctcrndis: 
of  Areas.  (  Pausan.,  8,  22  )  Its  antiqoity  is  also  at- 
tested by  Pindar,  who  calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia. 
(Olymp.,  6,  167.)  The  remains  of  Stymphalua  an 
about  an  hour  to  the  west- southwest  of  Zsrike,  tod 
stand  upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  the  Doftbeiat 
aide  of  the  lake.  (Cramer's  Anc  Greece,  vol  *.  P 
309.)  " 

Styx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethve  Sat 
married  Pallas,  by  whom  ahe  had  Victory,  Strr.-*- 
Luck  (Z$Xoe  —Hey*c  ad  Apollod.,  1,  2, 4,  net.  eni\ 
and  Violence.  (Avollod.,  I.  c.)—ll.  A  celebrated  toe 
rent  in  Arcadia,  which  precipitated  itself  over  a  rocky 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  Nonacria,  to  join  the  n*tt 
C  rath  is.  The  waters  of  the  Styx  were  said  to  be  pw 
SOnotlS,  nnA  to  muum  I  Km  nmmrlT  of  diasolruif  to**" 
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in  which  it  could  be  kept  was  a  mule's 
hoof ;  every  other  kind  of  vessel  split  immediately  on 
receiving  it.  Hence,  say  the  ancient  writers,  it  was 
m  a  mule's  hoof  that  some  of  this  water  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Antipater,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  Alex- 
ander. (P/i>» ,  30. 53  — AVian,  H.  A.,  10,  40.—  Jus- 
tin.  It,  14. —  Quint.  Curt.,  10,  1 0,  25.  —  Senec  . 
Quaot  Nat.,  3,  26  —  Vitrnv.,  8,  3.—  Varro.  ap.  Soltn  , 
e.  7  )  Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta,  assembled  in  thia  quarter  (he  Arcadian  chiefs 
whom  be  had  united  in  a  plot  against  that  city,  and 
made  them  swear  by  thia  "infernal"  stream  that  they 
would  persevere  m  their  resolutions.  The  historian 
describes  the  Nonacrtan  Styx  aa  a  scanty  rill,  distilling 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hollow  basin  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  (6,  75).  Pausanias,  however,  represents 
the  Styx  aa  falling  from  one  of  the  most  elevated  anm- 
rnits  that  he  had  ever  seen  (8.  17,  5).  and  this  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  acrounls  of  modern  travellers. 
(  Von  Stackeiberg,  La  Greet,  Vues  pittoresques,  dec, 
Itvrais.  ivii.,  Paris,  1831. — Pouqueviile.  Voyage  de 
!a  Greet,  vol.  5.  p  458  )  On  comparing  the  language 
of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Pausaniaa  in  another  paa- 
sage  (8,  18.  2),  it  would  appear  that  the  historian 
merely  speaks  of  the  Styx  after  it  has  descended  from 
the  mon main-height.  The  modern  name  of  the  Styx 
is  Mavronero,  or  "  Black  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rocks  over  which  it 
flows.  (Von  Stackelbrrg,  I.  c.—Pouqutville,  I.  e.) 
Various  etymologies  are  assigned  for  the  ancient  name. 
Servius  derivea  it  from  the  hateful  and  gloomy  nature 
of  the  stream  (unb  rov  orvyepod — Serv.  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  6,  133).  According  to  another  account,  when 
Ceres,  in  the  course  of  her  wandering  to  recover  her 
lost  daughter,  was  pursued  by  Neptune,  and  compelled 
to  change  herself  into  a  mare,  ahe  came  to  thia  Arca- 
dian stream,  and,  having  beheld  her  altered  form  in  it, 
was  so  disgusted  at  the  sight  that  ahe  regarded  ita  wa- 
ters with  hatred,  and  made  them  black  of  hue  (iorv- 
ynae  re  not  to  vduo  ptlav  inoinoe — Ptol.,  Hephatst., 
ap  Phot  ,  cod  ,  190  ;  vol.  1,  p.  148,  td.  Btkk.) — HI 
A  fabulous  nvtr  of  the  lower  world,  the  idea  of  which 
was  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Styx  of  Arca- 
dia. It  was  said  to  encompa?*  the  lower  region  nine 
times  in  Us  winding  course  (Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  480), 
and  is  described  by  the  poets  aa  a  broad,  dull,  and  slug- 
gish stream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
"Stygian  lake"  (JSn.,  6.  134),  "Stygian  fen"  (JEn., 
0,  323),  and  the  like,  ao  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  belief,  the  gods  regarded  thia 
stream  with  so  much  reverence  that  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  swesr  by  it,  and  deemed  such  an  oath  the 
moat  binding  in  ita  nature.  (JEn.,  6,  324.)  If,  how- 
ever, any  deity  ever  violated  an  oath  thua  taken,  the 
punishment  was  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nectar 
end  ambrosia,  and  the  loss  of  all  heavenly  privileges 
for  the  spsce  of  ten  whole  yesrs.  Hesiod,  in  s  curious 
passage  of  the  Theogony,  gives  the  particulars  of  this 
punishment  very  minutely,  but  makes  it  apply  to  the 
case  of  celestial  perjury  in  general,  not  merely  to  the 
violation  of  an  oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
river.  According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
gods  is  guilty  of  perjury,  Iria  is  sent  down  to  Hndt 
and  brings  up  thence,  in  a  golden  vase,  tome  of  the 
chilling  water  of  this  celebrated  stream.  Tlic  offend 
rng  deity  is  compelled  to  swallow  the  noxious  draught, 
and  thereupon  he  lies  outstretched  for  one  whole  year, 
svitiioot  scr.se  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar 
and  ambrosia.  At  the  end  of  this  year  other  troubles 
are  in  store  for  him.  For  nine  whole  yeara  is  he  now 
eepsrated  from  the  society  of  the  gods,  neither  attend- 
ing at  the  council  of  Jove  nor  partaking  of  the  banquet. 
In  the  tenth  year  hia  punishment  ends,  and  he  ia  re- 
stored to  his  former  privileges.  (Hes.,  Theog.,  783. 
ftqa.—  Compare  Horn  .,  II..  14,  272 — Hcyne,  ad  toe.) 
StfiDi,  the  goddeaa  of  Persuasion,  called  Pitho 


(Unfa)  by  the  Greeks, 
of  the  Graces.    (Hermes.,  ap.  Pautan.,  9,  35.) 

SoatToa,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Indoa 
near  the  modem  city  of  Attoek.  D'Anville  makes  the 
modern  name  of  the  Suaatus  to  he  the  Svtat.  Man- 
ner! supposes  this  to  be  the  same  river  with  that  called 
Choaspes  by  Strabo  and  Curt i us,  and  the  name  Suas- 
tus,  which  ia  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  this 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt. 
I,  p.  30  ) 

ScblicIus  Pons,  the  most  ancient,  and  also  tha 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  the  river,  of  all  the  bridge* 
thrown  over  the  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  waa  called  Sub- 
lietus  because  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting  on 
piles  or  stakes  (subliea — Feol ,  s.  v.  SuUinus). 
This  bridge  waa  built  by  Ape  us  Msrcius  (lav.,  1,33), 
but  wss  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  defended  by  Horaiius  Code* 
against  the  forces  of  Porscnna.  For  some  centuries 
after,  thia  bridge  waa,  thru  ugh  motives  of  religioua  feel- 
ing, kept  constantly  in  repair  with  the  same  material* 
of  which  it  bad  been  originally  framed,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  a  aingle  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  learn  from  Dio  Cassius  (50, 9),  till  toward* 
the  end  of  the  republic,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
by  the  censor  Paulus  <£milius  Lepidus.  (Plut.,  Vtt. 
Num  )  Julius  Capilolinus  state*  (c  8)  that  it  waa 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  msrble.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  467.) 

Suburb  a,  one  of  the  most  populous  and  buay  parte 
of  ancient  Rome.  If,  however,  the  Suburra  waa  one 
of  the  moat  frequented  parts  of  Rome,  it  was  also  the 
most  profligate.  (Propert,,  4,  7,  15,  seq. — Horat., 
Epod,,  6,  57. — Martial,  6,  68.)  The  term  Suburra 
ia  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  thst  of  Rome, 
especially  by  Juvenal.  (Sat ,  3,  6.-/6.,  10,  155.) 
Juliue  Cserar  is  said  to  have  first  lived  in  this  psrt  of 
Rome,  and  in  rather  an  humble  dwelling.  (Sutton  , 
Vtt.  Jul.,  46.)  Varro  gives  various  etymologies  for 
the  name  (L.  h  ,  4,  8),  but  they  all  appear  unsatisfac- 
tory.   (Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

Sucbo,  I.  now  Xucar,  a  river  of  Hiapania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestam.  It  rises  in 
Mount  Idubeda,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
(Mela,  2,  6.— Pli*.,  3,  3.)— II.  A  city  of  Hiapania 
Tarraconenaia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetani,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sncro.  It  lay  between  Carthago 
Nova  and  the  river  Iberua.  It  was  in  ruins  aa  early  as 
the  daya  of  Pliny.  The  modern  Cullcra  marka  its 
site.    (Plin  ,  3, 1— Lit.,  28.  26  —  Id  ,  29,  10.) 

Suassa,  I.  Pometia.  an  ancient  Volscian  city,  the 
site  of  which  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. It  sppears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pomptmc  Pallidas,  to  which  it  gave  name. 
This  town  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbue,  and  the  booty  ia  aaid  to  have  furnished  him 
with  the  means  for  laying  the  foundstion  of  the  Cspi- 
tol.  (Lie,  1,53.)  It  waa  again,  st  a  later  period, 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  conaul  Scrviliua,  and  from 
that  period  we  lose  all  traces  of  it  in  history.  Suessa 
Pometia  waa  a  colony  of  Alba,  according  to  Dionysius 
(1,  4)  and  Virgil  (JEn  ,  6,  773  —Cramer's  Ane.  Italy 
vol  2.  p.  9f>.  seq.).— II.  Aurunca,  the  capital  of  the 
Aurunci.    (Vid.  Aurunci.) 

Su esBiuNKs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between 
the  Reint.  Vrromandui,  Vsdocssees,  Meldi,  and  Cata- 
launi.  Their  capital  Augusta,  afterward  Suessiones, 
now  Soissons,  stands  on  Oxona.  now  the  Atone. 
They  were  subdued  by  Cesar.  (C*s.,  B.  G.,  8,  8  — 
Ltt>.,  Epit..  104 — Pfaa.,  4,  17.) 

Subtomios,  I.  C.  Paulinua,  a  Roman  commander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  upon  the 
Mauri,  and  waa  the  first  Roman  general  that  crossed 
Mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  commanded  aubse- 
quently  in  Britain,  and  there  crushed  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion.   He  wrote  an  account  of  his  campaign  in  Af- 
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riea. — II.  Tranquillus,  a  Roman  historian,  bom  about 

tbc  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  His  father, 
Suetonius  Lenis,  was  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion 
in  the  war  of  Olho.  The  son  followed  at  Rome  the 
profession  of  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician.  He  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  recommended  him  to  Trajan,  and  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  the  Jus  trium  liberurum, 
though  hfl  had,  in  fact,  no  issue.  Under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  (Magister 
Epistolarum),  but  was  degraded  from  this  post  for 
having  been  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Empress  Sabi- 
na.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known. — The  prin- 
cipal work  that  remains  to  us  of  Suetonius  is  his  Bi- 
ography of  the  first  twelve  Cmssrs.  In  some  manu- 
scripts these  lives  are  divided  into  eight  books,  an  ar- 
rangement most  probably  made  by  the  copyists  The 
object  of  Suetonius  waa  not  so  much  to  give  a  history 
of  the  political  and  military  events  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  each  of  these  princes,  as  to  delineate  their 
private  characters,  their  virtues  and  vices,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  life.  His  narratives  do  not 
follow  a  chronological  order :  the  division  is  rather  one 
resulting  directly  from  the  subject  matter ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  each  emperor,  his  manner  of  life, 
occupations,  amusements,  due.  Suetonius  traces  hia 
characters  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they 
lived;  " pari  Ixbertate  ac  ipsi  tizerunt."  Like  Plu- 
tarch, he  seems  to  have  collected  hia  materials  from 
several  very  different  authorities ;  but  be  had  one 
groat  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographer  in  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  he  naturally  possessed  of  the 
laws  snd  usages  of  the  Romans  ;  so  that  on  those  sub- 
jects his  testimony  is  much  more  trustworthy  We 
do  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  baa  been  sometimes  brought  against  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Csraars  with  great  impartiality  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Suetonius  if  their  vices 
seem  to  preponderate.  He  merely  givea  a  plain  and 
candid  account  of  facts,  msny  of  them  otherwise  un- 
known, but  of  the  greatest  importance  for  history. 
His  style  is  simple,  concise,  and  correct,  without  either 
ornament  or  affectation. — Besides  these  biographic*, 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account  of  die- 
linguished  grammarians,  and  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoricians.  To  him  also  are  as- 
cribed lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Loean,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Juvenal,  and  Persiua.  Theso  are  probably  sup- 
posititious. Suetonius  wrote  also  other  works,  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Greeks,  on  Rome  and  its  institutions, 
a  genealogy  of  Roman  families,  dec.,  but  these  are  all 
•oat. — The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are,  that  of  Pi- 
jsc  us,  Leonard  ,  1714, 3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
L  Bat.,  1761.  2  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Emesti.  Lip*., 
1776,  2  vols.  8vo;  but  particularly  that  of  Crusius, 
Lips  ,  1816-18,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Schill,  Hist.  Ltt. 
Rom.,  vol.  2.  p.  387  ) 

Suivt,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sinua  Codanus. 
Among  the  separate  tribes  composing  this  nslion, 
Ptolemy  enumerates  the  Langobardi,  Semnonea,  and 
Angli.  The  Catti.  Marcomanni,  Ubii,  Sygambri.  die  , 
were  often  included  under  the  same  general  uppdla-  ! 
tion.  In  process  of  time,  the  namea  of  the  several  | 
tribes  became  gradually  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevi 
less  and  lesa  frequent,  until  the  term  became  rued  as 
a  designation  of  those  that  Lad  settled  in  what,  at  the 
present  day,  is  denominated  Sttabia.  {Cat.,  B.  G., 
4,  1,  seqq. —  Tac.,  Germ.,  38,  46.  —  Pliny,  4,  14. — 
Perls.,  Mon.  Germ  Htst.,  \,  100,  283,  519.)  Lu- 
can  calls  them  FUtvi,  hoax  their  having,  in  general, 
reddish  hair,  which  their  name  is  likewise  said  to  sig- 
nify. (Lacan,  2,  61.) 
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Soidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  to  little 
ia  known  that  some  have  doubted  whether  a  perm  of 
this  name  ever  existed.  His  name,  however,  is  found 
in  all  the  MSS  of  hia  Lexicon,  and  ia  often  mentioned 
by  Eustaihius  in  hia  commentary  on  Homer.  He 
seems  (o  have  flourished  between  900  and  1035  A.D 
He  ia  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  from  vinous 
authors.  It  differs  essentially  from  other  »orb  of 
this  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  explanation  of  wordi, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of  it*  most 
celebrated  authors,  and  extracts  from  then  works. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  uniformity  of  style  wfcuck 
prevails  in  the  biographical  notices,  it  has  ben  cso- 
iectured  that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  mm 
Onoinasticon ;  and,  from  an  expression  which  be  fats- 
self  uses  in  the  article  Heaychiua,  some  have  been  'id 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  latter  fun»;»btd  him  »m 
hia  chief  materials.  In  making  his  eompiunon,  bos 
ever,  Suidaa  baa  shown  great  negligence,  and  i  Mai 
want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent.  He  ciies  fro* 
vitiated  and  corrupt  readings ;  be  confounds  indina- 
uals  and  authors  ;  and  oftentimes  bis  citations  do  uk 
prove  what  he  intenda.  It  ia  uncertain  whether  >tx 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  have  been  tie  caasi 
of  many  of  these  errors.  Notwithstanding  its  erwn 
and  imperfections,  it  is  a  very  useful  book,  snd  a  s^r*- 
house  of  all  sorts  of  erudition.  It  furnishes  so  ac- 
count of  poeta,  orators,  historians,  oxc.,  with  rnsnt 
passagea  from  ancient  authors  whose  works  art  lost 
The  beat  edition,  until  of  late,  uaed  to  be  that  of  i» 
ter,  Cantab.,  1706,  3  vols.  fol.  In  1834.  bos>ew. 
a  new  edition  of  Kuster's  work  appeared  frost  tat 
Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  2  vols,  fol,  by  Gsistoet, 
which  is  in  every  respect  fsr  superior  to  the  fens* 
In  the  same  year,  Bernhardy,  a  German  scholar,  caov 
menced  re-editing  Gaisford's  labours,  in  the  4to  fom, 
at  the  Halle  press.  Tbia  latter  work  is  still  in  t  coo* 
of  publication.  (Hoffmann,  Lex.  B>bii%'rapk.,  wi  X 
p.  660.—  SchoU,  Hist.  Lit  Gr,  vol.  6,  p.  281) 

SuioNia,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,  famed  for  law 
akill  in  navigation  as  early  as  the  days  of  Taeitaa 
(Germ.,  44).  They  were  the  earliest  inaabitasu  of 
what  ia  now  called  Sweden,  which  country  in  ta* 
limes  was  called  Spier.  Prom  them  Sweden,  id  lb 
middle  ages,  received  the  appellation  of  SveooUnd  iai 
Sueonia.  (Bitchojf  und  MoUer,  Warierb  da  Gmf 
p.  936) 

Sulla.    Fad.  Sylla. 

Sulmo,  I.  a  city  of  Latiom,  which  stood  so  ia» 
site  of  the  modern  Sermonetta  Veeehia.  It  matt  t* 
be  confounded  with  the  plsce  of  the  is  me  name  aae- 
ated  among  the  Peligni.  Virgil  probably  alludo 10  * 
when  he  gives  the  name  of  Sulmo  to  a  Latin  wsrnar- 
(Mn.,  10,  617.)  In  Pliny's  time  no  vestige  of  rt  re- 
mained.— II.  A  city  of  the  Pcligni,  about  seven  ^ 
southeast  of  Corfkiium.  now  Sulmcme  It  was  ik 
birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  ha*  made  us  acquainted  •«* 
that  fact  in  more  than  one  passage  The  improbabk 
story  of  its  having  been  founded  by  Solymos,  s 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  *bck 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (Fast.,  4,  79),  i»  le-etW 
by  Siliua  Iulicus  (9.  76).  We  learn  from  Floros  (* 
21)  tbst  this  city  waa  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  af 
Sylla  for  having  been  attached  to  the  caose  of  Min- 
us. It  was  not,  however,  destroyed  by  that  f«**™L 
since  we  soon  after  hear  of  its  having  fallen  tal®  ll* 
hands  of  Caesar,  together  with  Corfmittov  (W 
Civ  ,  1,  16  )  Frontinua  ataies  that  it  was  a  Km**r 
colony.    (Cramer's  Ant.  Maty,  vol.  1.  p.  *>4> 

Sclmt!*,  a  poetess  in  the  time  of  IWis*.  *to 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  banishment  of  the  pealosopari* 
by  that  emperor.  We  have  remaining  s  Sawe  » 
aeventy  verses,  entitled  "  De  edieto  Dtsmttant,  f" 
Phtlosvphos  urht  tjeeerit."  It  is  found  m  many  a* 
lions  of  Persius  and  Juvenal  and 


...  ,~  even  of  Aaaw* 

Thia  ia  supposed  to  be,  in  fact,  the  product  .en  of 
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pirn.  (Bikr,  Gesck.  Rim.  Li/.,  p.  181.)  The  Sul- 
pttia  hen  alluded  to  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  tbe  Ume  of  Tibullu*.  To  the  Utter  are  as- 
cribed by  some  entice  a  portion  of  the  elegies  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Tibullu*,  namely,  from  the  2d  to  the 
12ih  include.  (Barthe,  Advert,  59,  16—Brouck- 
hsu,  U  TUmil.,  p.  384  ) 

SvcnriA  Lax,  I.  MUUaris,  by  P.  Suipitius,  the  trib- 
ute, A.U.C.  665.  It  ordained  that  the  proeeculion 
oi  the  M ithradalie  war  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and 
vested  in  Marius. — II.  Another,  de  Senatu,  by  Servius 
Suipitius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C  665.  It  required  that 
no  senstor  should  contract  a  debt  over  2000  denarii 
($306).— III.  Another,  de  Cimtate,  by  P.  Suipitius, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  That  the  Italian  allies, 
who  had  obtained  the  right*  of  citizenship,  and  bad 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  thirty-five  old  tribes  ;  and  also  that 
tbe  manumitted  slaves,  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only 
in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vole  in  sll  the  tribes. 

SclhtIa  Guns,  a  distinguished  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  the  two  principal  branches  of  which  were  the 
Catnerini  and  Galbav 

Sold  tigs,  I.  Servius  Suipitius  Rufus,  a  distin- 
guished patrician,  brother-in-law  of  C.  Licioiua  Stolo. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues, 
and  filled  many  important  offices  in  the  state.  Sui- 
pitius was  four  limes  military .  tribune  with  consular 
power ;  the  last  of  these  times  in  400  B.C. — II.  Ser- 
vius Suipitius  Psjiicus,  was  consul  B.C.  362,  with  Li- 
ciniua  Stolo.  Scenic  exhibitions  are  said  to  hsve 
been  first  given  during  this  year,  and  it  was  during 
this  same  year  that  Suipitius  drove  a  nail  into  the 
aide  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  on  account  of  the  ceaa- 
ing  of  a  pestilence. — III.  Publius  Suipitius  Saverio, 
was  consul  B.C.  279,  with  P.  Decius  Mua,  and  de- 
feated Pyrrhua  at  Asculum. — IV.  Servius  Suipitius 
Galba.  (Vtd.  Galba  II.  and  III ) — V.  Caiua  Suipitius 
Gallus.  (  Vid.  Gsllus  I  ) — VI  Publius  Suipitius,  a  trib- 
une of  tbe  commons  In  122  B.C.,  and  a  person  of 
most  turbulent  character.  As  a  partisan  of  Marius, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the 
charge  of  the  war  against  Mithradatea,  and  to  vest  it  in 
Marius.  He  also  proposed  another  law  respecting  the 
Italian  allies.  (  Vid.  Sulpitia  Lex  III.)  While  these  I 
matters  were  pending,  be  paraded  the  streets,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  bands,  arid  a  set  of  ruffians  whom 
he  called  bin  anli-aenale :  the  Italiana  also  streamed 
in  extraordinary  number*  to  the  city,  to  await  the  pas-  } 
•age  of  the  law  in  which  they  were  interested.  On 
their  first  insertion  into  the  register  of  citizens,  eight 
new  tribes  had  heon  created  for  them,  whoae  suffrages 
were  only  then  demanded  when  the  old  five-and-thirly 
gave  no  decision.  Suipitius  now  proposed  by  his  law 
to  distribute  them  throughout  all  the  Iribea.  Rome 
became  thereupon  a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot ; 
both  parties,  the  old  citizen*  *nd  the  Italians,  fought 
with  sticks  and  club*  in  the  street*  and  forum  ;  and 
the  law  was  near  being  passed  by  force,  when  Sylla, 
who  remained  at  Rome,  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
senatorial  party.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the 
temple  of  Castor,  and  regularly  besieged  by  tbe  peo- 
ple because  it  had  caused  to  be  announced  the  meas- 
ure osusi  iu  extreme  confusion  of  an  interruption  of 
all  public  business.  In  the  tumult  that  arose,  Sylls's 
•on- inlaw  was  slain;  hi*  colleague  eacaped  the 
hands  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  Svlla  himself, 
to  save  hi*  life,  was  compelled  to  take  oft  the  restric- 
tion upon  public  fins i ucs*  merely  to  be  let  out  of  ihe 
city.  He  betook  himself  to  his  army,  while  SulpiliuK 
carried  his  law,  and  the  appointment  also  of  Marius  in 
Sylla's  stead,  as  commander-in-chief  against  Milbra- 
dates.  Sylla  now  marched  upon  Rome,  and  the  city 
was  stormed  like  a  hostile  town.    Suipitius  the  trib- 

been  set  upon  his  head, 
'  being  taken  — 


was   nuiiHiu   n»«  »   iwiiin  w 

arte  perished,  a  price  having  I 
and  Marius  himself  narrowly 


VII.  Serviua  Suipitius  Rufus,  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers of  bis  time.  He  had  been  a  pupil,  in  judicial 
studies,  of  F.  Bslbus  and  C.  Aquihu*  Gallua.  Act 
cording  to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  Suipitius  was  the 
first  that  gave  a  scientific  form  to  Roman  jurispru- 
dence ;  in  other  words,  he  carried  it  back'  to  first 
principle*.  He  was  consul  50  B.C.,  with  M.  Mar- 
cellus.  Of  his  legal  writings  (Rcprehtnsa  M.  Sca> 
vote  capita;  De  tcsiandu  sacrit ;  De  dole,  dec), 
and  slso  of  his  speeches,  nothing  remain*.  (Consult 
Otto,  "de  Vita,  studiis,  scrip  tis,  et  hononbu*  Serv.  S. 
Ruji,"  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1737  )— VIII.  C.  Suipitius 
A  pollinaria,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  grammarian, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninea.  We  have 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  professed  to  lesch.  Tbe  verses,  however, 
i hat  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  Terence'* 
plays,  aa  arguments  to  tbe  respective  pieces,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his.  We  have  also  an  epigram  of  hi*  on 
the  order  which  Virgil  gave  to  burn  tbe  iEneid. 
(Burmann,  Anthol.  hat.,  vol.  1,  p.  352.  —  SchoU, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  308.)— IX.  Sulpitiu*  Se- 
verus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  born  about  363  A.D., 
in  Aquitania.  We  have  from  him  a  sacred  history 
(Utstoria  Sacra},  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  410  ;  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  some 
dialogues  and  letters.  Tbe  latest  edition  of  hi*  united 
work*  is  that  of  Prato,  Verona,  1741-5,  2  vol*.  4to. 

Summanl's,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose  worship  was 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  him  at  the  Circus  Maximua  in  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhua  (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  731),  and  his 
earthen  statue  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  Capitol.  (Cic.,  Div ,  1,  10.)  Nocturnal 
lightnings  were  ascribed  to  Summanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Jupiter  (P/in.,  2,  53.— August.,  Cw.  D  ,  4, 
23) ;  and  when  trees  had  beeu  struck  with  lightning, 
the  Fratrts  Arvaies  sacrificed  to  him  black  wethers. 
(Gruter,  Insenp.,  p.  121.)  He  may,  therefore,  have 
been  only  a  god  of  the  night ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
he  was  Pluto  and  Dispiler.  (Mart.,  Capcll.,  2,  40. — 
Arnoh.,  adv.  GenL,  37.)  Varro  joins  biro  with  Vul- 
canus,  as  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine 
Tatius.  (L.  £».,  4,  p.  22.)  Aa  bia  Roman  name 
was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
Summits  Manium.  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth.  His 
festival,  the  Summanalia,  waa  on  the  20th  of  June, 
when  cakes  shaped  like  a  wheel  were  offered  to  him. 
(Kctghtlcy's  Mythology,  p.  530,  seq.) 

Su.mIcm,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
the  extreme  point  of  that  province  towarda  the  south. 
Near  the  promontory  stood  the  town  of  tbe  aame  name, 
with  a  harbour.  (Pausan  ,  1,  1.)  Sunium  was  held 
especially  sacred  to  Minerva  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  (Od.,  i,  278).  and  here  the  goddess  had  a 
beautiful  temple,  whence  her  appellation  of  Santas. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Herodotus,  in  one  place  (4,  99), 
calls  it  the  Suniac  angle  (rov  yovvbv  rbv  £ow<a«ov). 
Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  ihe  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
v cam: Is  wluch  conveyed  corn  from  Eubrra,  and  were, 
consequently,  obliged  to  double  ihe  promontory  (8,4). 
— Travellers  who  have  visited  Sunium  inform  us  that 
this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with  six  columns 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re- 
ports, that  in  his  time  nineteen  columns  wcro  still 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  white  marble, 
and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture.— According  to 
Ilohhouac  (v  >l.  1,  p.  342.  Am.  cd),  nine  columns, 
without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a  line  from 
west-northwest  to  east-southeast;  three  are  stand- 
ing on  the  side  towards  the  land,  on  the  north ;  and 
two,  with  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner  one  of  the 
northern  column*,  towards  tbe  sea  on  the  east ;  and 
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there  in  •  solitary  on  >  on  the  southeastern  side.  This 
last  has  obtained  for  the  promontory  the  name  of  Cape 
Colonnt,  or  the  Cape  of  the  Column.  The  whiteness 
of  the  marble  has  been  preserved  probably  by  the  sea- 1 
vapour,  in  the  same  manner  as  Trajan's  triumphal 
arch  at  Anconn.  The  rock  on  which  the  columns 
stand  ia  precipitous,  but  not  inaccessible,  nor  very 
high.  It  bears,  according  to  Hobhousc.  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  picture  in  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck  ;" 
but  the  view  given  in  Anacharsis  places  the  temple 
just  in  the  wrong  position.  Suinum  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  sn  important  post,  and  as  much  a 
town  as  ihe  Piraus.  but  could  not  have  been  very 
Urge,  according  to  Hobhousc,  who  is  of  opinion  lhat, 
when  Euripides  styles  it  the  rick  rock  of  Sunium  in 
his  Cyclops,  he  slludcs  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
not  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
considers  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  10  be  unworthy 
of  belief,  when  he  states  that  the  spear  and  the  crest 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  might  be 
seen  from  Sunium,  a  straight  Jinc  of  nearly  30  miles. 
— Sir  W.  Gcll  observes  that  "nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  this  spot,  commanding  from  a  portico  of 
white  marble,  erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  pros- 
pect of  the  Gulf  of  ^Egina  on  one  aide,  and  the  Aege- 
an on  the  other."  (Itm  ,  p.  82  )  Pud  well  states  that 
Mtho  temple  is  supported  on  its  northern  side  by  a 
regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which  seventeen 
layers  of  stone  still  remain.  The  fallen  columns  ere 
scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
the  richest  foreground  The  walls  of  the  tower,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  side;  the  greater 
part  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the  rock  ;  the  walls 
were  fortified  with  square  towers."  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p. 
540. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  377.) 

Superum  Mark,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  as  sit- 
uate above  Italy.  The  name  of  Mare  Infer um  was 
applied  for  the  opposite  reason  to  the  sea  below  Italy. 

Screna,  a  powerful  officer  under  Orodes,  king  of 
Parthia,  and  who  had  aided  in  raising  lhat  monarch  to 
the  throne.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Seleucia,  and  was  afterward  appointed  commander 
of  the  Parthian  forces  against  Crassus,  whom  he  over- 
threw in  the  memorable  victory  at  Charra,  and  after- 
ward entrapped  and  put  to  death.  Surena  himself 
waa  not  long  after  put  to  death  by  Orodcs.  (Plut., 
Vit  Crass  ) 

Sorrentcm,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  lower  ahore 
of  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nerva). Tbe  place  is  reported  to  have  been  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Sirens,  who,  aa  poets  sung,  in  days  of  yore  | 
made  this  coast  Ibcir  favourite  haunt,  and  had  a  tern- 1 
pie  consecrated  to  them  here.  (Strab.,  247 )  Sur- 
rentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Koman  colony  in 
the  reign  of  Auguatus.  The  wine  of  the  Surrentine 
hills  was  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients 
(Ovid,  Mel  ,  15.  709 .  —  Martial,  13,  110.  —  Stat., 
Sylv.,  3,  5.)  Pliny,  however,  relate*  that  Tiberius 
used  to  say  of  this  wine,  that  physicians  had  agreed 
to  give  it  a  name,  hut  that,  in  reality,  it  was  only  a  bet- 
ter aort  of  vinegar.  (Plin  .,  14,  16.)  Tho  modern 
name  of  Surrentum  is  Sorrento,  and  it  is  celebra- 
ted as  the  birthplace  of  Tusso,  and  admired  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  scenery  and  the  aalubrity  of 
its  climate.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

Scba  (orum),  a  celebrated  city  of  Susiana  in  Per- 
sis,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Euheus  or  Choaspes. 
(Herod  ,  5.  52.)  The  founder,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, was  Darius;  whereas  Strabo  gives,  from  Grecian 
traditions,  the  name  of  Tithonus,  the  father  of  Mem- 
;  and  Memnon  himself  is  said  to  have  built  the 
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palace  at  Sosa,  afterward  called  Mrmnonrum  or  Mews- 
nonia.  Suss  itself  is  sometimes  called  Jfraeaaws*. 
( Vid.  Memnon  I  )  Sosa  was  120  stadn  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  according  to  Polyclitus  200  stadia  ;  and  tbe  ac- 
count of  the  last-mentioned  writer,  which  Strabo  quote*, 
that  the  city  had  no  walls,  deserves  full  credit, 
in  all  the  movements  of  Alexander  and  ' 
in  thie  quarter,  it  is  constantly  represented  as  an 
tified  city.  (Strabo,  727.)  When,  therefore,  roets- 
tion  is  made  in  other  writers  of  walls,  we  must  refer 
what  is  8  aid  to  the  citadel  merely.  This  citadel  wis 
termed  Mcmnomum,  and  is  represented  as  a  piece  of 
great  strength.  Alexander  found  great  treasures  here. 
(Sir oho,  731.)  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  that  Sosa 
or  Susan  meant  in  Persian  "a  lily,"  and  that  the  cky 
was  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  that 
grew  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  appellation  ihit 
have  had  somewhat  more  of  an  Oriental  meaning,  and 
have  denoted  tbe  lily  (i.  e.,  the  fairest)  among  cities. 
— Great, difficulty  exists  in  relation  to  the  site  of  thas 
ancient  place  Mannert  declares  for  Totter  or  Sckostk- 
ter,  and  not  for  tbe  more  northwestern  Sus  ;  bat 
consult  the  remarks  of  Williams  ( Geography  of  Am- 
cunt  Asia,  p  12,  seqq).  It  waa  customary  with  the 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  tbe  summer  in  the  cool, 
mountainous  country  of  Ec  be  tana,  and  the  winter  at 
Susa,  the  climate  being  wanner  there  than  elsewhere. 

SusarIon,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megara,  who  is  sopfo?fd 
by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  comedy,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Arundel  marble.  If  tbe  marble,  bow- 
ever,  be  correct,  by  tbe  term  xufujdia,  as  applied  to 
him,  we  can  understand  nothing  beyond  a  kind  of 
roegh,  extern poral  farce,  performed  by  the  chorus,  mte 
which  Susanon  might  have  improved  the  Phallic  song. 
His  date  may  be  inferred  to  be  about  662  B.C.  (The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  3d  td  ,  p.  70,  tn  notts — Compare 
the  remarks  of  Bentley,  Dissertation  on  PhaUns,  voL 
1,  p  249,  seqq .,  ed.  Dyce.) 

Susiana  or  Susie,  a  province  of  Persia,  to  tbe  east 
of  Babylonia  proffer.  It  was  a  large  level  tract,  shut 
in  by  lofty  mountains  on  all  sides  but  the  south,  and 
was  hence  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  this  quarter, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  the  north  were  kept  off  by 
the  mountains.  Hence  Susiana  was  selected  as  tbe 
winter  residenee  of  the  Persian  king,  but  suffered 
much  from  heat  in  aummer.  The  chief  rivers  were 
tbe  UI<bus  and  Tigris,  snd,  on  the  conSnea  of  Persia, 
the  Croatia.  The  modern  name  of  Susiana  is  Ckm- 
nstan.  The  ancient  capital  waa  Suae,  whence  the 
appellation  of  Suaiana  was  derived.    (Fid.  Susa  ) 

SosIda  Pyljk,  narrow  passes  over  mountains  from 
.Susiana  into  Persia.  (Curt.,  6,  3,  17.  — Consult 
Schm'cdcr,  ad  loc ,,  and  Diod  Sic,  17,  68.) 

Suthul,  ■  town  of  Numidia,  of  which  meotioa  is 
made  only  in  Sallust  (Bell.  Jug.,  87)  and  Pnsriae 
(5,  2;  vol.  I,  p.  173,  ed.  Krehl).  Barbie  do  Bocage 
suspects  that  thia  town  is  the  same  with  that  caiied 
Sufatala  (now  Sbailla)  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  The  nam* 
Suthul  is  said  by  some  to  signify  "the  town  of  eagle*," 
hut  with  what  authority  it  is  hard  to  say  Gescmoa 


more  correctly  deduces  its  meaning  from  tbe  Hehr 
and  makea  it  equivalent  to    plantation  i.  e  .  settle- 
ment or  colony.    (Gesen  ,  Phttn.  Mon.,  p.  427  ) 

SutrTum,  a  city  of  Etniria.  about  eight  miles  to  tbe 
west  of  Nepete,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  froan 
Care.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  as  an  important  acquisition  ra 
furtherance  of  their  designs  against  Etrnrra.  Having 
been  surprised  by  the  latter  power,  it  fell  into  their 
hands,  but  was  almost  immediately  recovered  by  Ca- 
millus.  (lav.,  6,  3.)  Sutrium  was  colonised  by  tbe 
Romans,  aa  Velleius  Psterculua  reports,  seven  years 
after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls  (1,  14)  It 
is  now  Sutri.    (Cramer's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  I.  p  234.) 

Svxorvs,  an  early  Greek  poet,  who,  according  te 
JEUui  ( V.  H.,  14,  21),  lived  after  " 
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mus,  and  was  the  first  thai  sang  of  the  Trojan  war. 
Diogenes  Laerlius  writes  the  ntmo  Sagaris,  and  makes 
him  to  have  been  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ho- 
mer.   (Dwg.  Laert,  2,  46.) 

Svaiais,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  running  by  the  city 
of  the  same  name,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tareuti- 
nus.  It  is  now  the  Cochle.  Its  Waters  were  aaid  to 
render  horses  shy.  (Slrab.,  263. —  JElUn,  H.  N.,  2, 
36.) — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus 
Tarentinus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Brutlium.  It 
was  situate  between  tbe  rivera  Sybaris  and  Crathis, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Trauene,  not  long  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Aristol ., 
Polu.,  6,  3. — Solm.,  8.)  But  these  were  subsequently 
joined  by  a  more  numerous  colony  of  Achcana,  under 
the  conduct  of  Iseliceus  (Slrab.,  263),  about  720  B.C. 
(Easeb.,  Ckron.,  2.)  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
celebrated  republic  must  have  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
We  are  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  different 
people  and  twenty-five  towns ;  and  that  the  city  extend- 
ed fifty  stadia,  or  upward  of  six  miles,  along  the  Cra- 
this. But  tbe  number  of  its  inhabitants  capable  of  bear- 
ing arms,  which  are  computed  at  300.000  by  aeveral 
ancient  writers,  and  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  actu- 
ally brought  into  the  field,  is  so  prodigious  ss  to  raise 
considerable  doubts  aa  to  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. The  accounla  which  we  have  of  their  luxury 
and  opulence  are  not  less  extraordinary :  to  such  a 
degree,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  their  taste  for  pleas- 
ure, that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voluptuary  became  aynony- 
mous  terms.  Atbensaua.  in  particular,  dwells  on  their 
inordinate  sensuality  and  excessive  refinement.  His 
details  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Timstus,  Phylarchus, 
and  Aristotle.  Among  other  particulars  which  he 
gives,  upon  tbe  authority  of  these  Greek  writers,  are 
the  following.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in 
tbe  city  any  trade  or  craft,  tbe  practice  of  which  waa 
attended  with  noise,  lest  tbo  sleep  of  its  inhabitants 
might  be  disturbed  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  an  edict 
waa  enforced  against  the  breeding  of  cocks.  On  the 
other  hand,  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  all 
wpo  should  discover  any  new  refinement  in  luxury, 
tbe  profits  arising  from  which  were  secured  to  the  in- 
ventor by  patent  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Fishermen 
and  dyers  of  purplo  were  specially  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  duties.  A  crown  of  gold  waa 
•warded  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
the  sumptuousneaa  of  their  entertainments,  and  their 
names  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  at  the  aolemn  festi- 
vals, as  public  benefactors.  To  these  banquets  their 
women  were  also  invited,  and  invitationa  were  aent 
them  a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  have  auf- 
ficient  time  to  provide  thcmaelvea  with  dresses  suita- 
ble to  the  occasion.  These  were  of  the  most  costly 
description,  generally  purple  or  saffron-coloured,  and 
of  1he  finest  Milesian  wool.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
having  become  possessed  of  one  of  these  robes,  which 
was  esteemed  a  singular  rarity  from  its  peculiar  mag- 
nificence, sold  it  to  tbe  Carthaginians  for  120  talents, 
upward  of  20,000/.  When  they  retired  to  their  vil- 
las, the  roads  were  covered  with  an  awning,  and  the 
journey,  which  might  eaaily  have  been  accomplished 
in  one  day,  was  the  work  of  three.    Their  cellars 


generally  constructed  near  the  seaside,  whither  the 
wine  was  conveyed  from  the  country  by  meana  of 
pipes.  The  Sybarites  were  also  said  to  have  invent- 
ed vapour  baths. — History  has  recorded  the  name  of 
one  individual,  famed  beyond  all  hia  countrymen  for 
hie  effeminacy  and  sensuality.  Smindrydea,  the  aon 
of  Hippocrates,  is  staled  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
by  far  the  most  luxurious  man  that  ever  lived  (6,  127). 
U  is  reported,  that  when  be  went  to  Sicyon  aa  suiter 
to  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  that  city,  he 
was  accompanied  by  a  train  of  a  thousand  cooks  and 
fowlers,  and  that  he  far  surpassed  that  prince  and  all 
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3.)  But  this  prosperity  and  excess  of  luxury  wssji 
not  of  long  duration  ;  and  the  fall  of  Sybaris  waa  hast- 
ened with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  its  sud- 
den elevation.  The  eventa  which  led  to  thia  cataa- 
trophe  are  thua  related  by  Diodorua  Siculus.  A  dem- 
ocratical  party,  at  tbe  bead  of  which  waa  Teiya,  hav- 
ing gained  the  ascendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  of 
the  principal  citizens,  who  sought  refuge  at  Crotona. 
This  city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give  up  the 
fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  the  advice  of  Pythag- 
oraa  made  choice  of  the  latter  alternative;  and  the 
hostile  armies  met  near  the  river  Traens,  in  the  Cro- 
loniat  territory.  The  forces  of  Crotona,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  Milo.  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while 
those  of  Sybane  were  triple  that  number;  tbe  former, 
however,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  but  few  of 
the  Sybarites  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  it 
the  route  which  ensued.  The  victorious  Crotoniate, 
following  up  their  success,  advanced  against  Sybaris, 
and,  finding  it  in  a  defenceless  state,  totally  destroyed 
the  town  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Crathis,  and 
thua  overwhelming  it  with  the  inundation.  Tbia  event 
is  supposed  to  have  happened  nearly  510  years  B.C. 
(Diod.  Sic,  12,  9  —  Herod  .  5,  4.4.—  Straba,  263.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sybarites  who  escaped  from 
the  general  destruction  retired  to  their  colonies  on 
tbe  Tyrrhenian  Sea;  but  a  small  remnant  atill  ad- 
hered  to  their  native  soil,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  their  fallen  city.  Tbe  city  of  Thurii 
was  afterward  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Kid. 
Thurii.) — Aa  Sybaris  was  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruins 
remain  to  guide  ua  in  our  search  of  its  position. 
Swinburne  imsgined,  however,  that  be  had  discovered 
sortie  vestiges  of  this  city  about  three  milea  from  tbe 
coast.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  364,  teqq.) 

SrauKiTA,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.  (Vid.  Syba- 
ris.) 

Sybne,  now  Airuan,  a  town  of  Thebais,  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt.  Juvenal,  the  poet,  was  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  commanding  a  legion  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood.  —  It  is  fsmous  for  being  tbe  place 
where  tbe  first  attempt  waa  made  to  ascertain  the  meas- 
ure of  tbe  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes. 
In  this  town,  sccording  to  Strabo,  a  well  waa  sunk, 
which  marked  tbe  summer  solstice,  and  the  day  was 
known  when  the  style  of  the  sundial  cast  no  shsde  at 
noon  ;  st  thst  instant  the  vertical  sun  dsrted  his  rays 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  observations  of  tbe 
French  astronomers  plsce  Atsuan  in  24°  6'  23"  of 
north  latitude.  If  thia  waa  formerly  aituated  under  tbe 
tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  must  be  s  little  alter- 
ed, and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  But 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  observations 
made  by  tbe  ancienta,  which  nave  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  on  these  pieces.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit  or 
round  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  is  not  confined  to  on* 
exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  altitude,  corresponding  to  the  visi- 
ble diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  ia  more  than  half 
a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should  reach  the  xen> 
ith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  abol- 
1  ish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  object.  Now, 
in  tbe  second  century,  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  the  ohservstions  of  Hipparchus,  waa 
23°  49'  26".  If  we  add  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun, 
which  is  16'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24°  5' 
22*',  which  is  within  s  second  of  the  sctual  latitude  oi 
Syene.  At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is 
23°  28',  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comes  no  nearet 
the  latitude  of  Syene  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  it 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperi- 
ous reason  for  sdmitling  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  ia  shown  by 
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•net  kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syene  is  not  among 
the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  ua  no 
in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty 
rice  ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to 
have  believed.  —  Nature  presents  a  peculiar  spectacle 
around  Syene.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gran- 
ite of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite ;  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite 
in  containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically  its  impetu- 
ous and  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
still  remaining  attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears 
»ny  to  the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human 
art.    {Make  Bruit,  vol.  4,  p.  89,  My?.,  Am.  ed) 

SviNNisis,  a  satrap,  or,  rather,  tributary  monarch 
•f  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus  the  Younger  made  war  upon 
his  brother  Arlaxcrxes.  The  name  Syennesis  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for  the  na- 
tive princes  of  this  country.  (Consult  Bahr,  ed  He- 
rod ,  1,  SK—Krvger,  ad  Xen.,  Anoi.,  I,  3,  18.— 
Stenl.,  ad  Mtck,  Pert.,  326.) 

Stlla,  Luc  sua  Cobnilios,  was  born  at  Rome 
I.U.C.  616,  B.C.  138,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  £)miliue 
Lepidua  and  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  four  years  before 
'he  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Sylla  was  a  patrician 
birth  ;  his  father,  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  his 
son  waa  born  with  no  very  flattering  prospects  either 
of  rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  edu- 
cation was  superintended  ;  but  he  acquired,  either 
from  his  instructers,  or  by  his  own  exertions  m  after 
life,  an  unusual  portion  of  knowledge  ;  and  be  had  the 
character  of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  both  his  own  country  and  Greece.  (ScUlust, 
Bell.  Jug.,  96.)  But  intellectual  superiority  affords 
no  security  for  the  morsl  principles  of  its  possessor ; 
and  Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  notorious  for 
gross  sensuality,  and  for  his  keen  enjoyment  of  low 
and  profligate  society.  He  is  said  to  have  merely  oc- 
cupied lodgings  at  Rome,  and  to  have  lived  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a 
man  of  patrician  family,  and  to  have  incurred  great  in* 
digence.  For  his  first  advancement  in  life  be  was  in- 
debted to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  him  by 
her  will ;  and  he  also  inherited  the  property  of  bis 
mother-in-law,  who  regarded  him  as  her  own  son.  Syl- 
la was  chosen  one  of  the  quarslors  A.U.C.  646,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Marius,  who  was  then  in  his  first 
consulship,  and  carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Africa.  Here  his  services  were  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  it  waa  to  him  that  Jugurtha  was  at  laat  sur- 
rendered by  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania.  This  letter 
circumstance  excited,  as  is  said,  the  jealousy  of  Me- 
nus ;  but  Sylls  nevertheless  served  under  him  as  one 
of  hi*  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbh,  where 
he  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Finding,  how- 
ever, the  ill  will  of  his  general  daily  increasing,  be  left 
him,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  the 
colleague  of  Menus :  ana  in  this  situation,  being 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers  with 
provisions,  he  performed  it  so  well,  that  the  army  of 
Catulus  wss  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  while  that  of 
Marius  was  labouring  under  severe  privations.  This 
•till  farther  inflamed  the  animosity  with  which  Msrius 
already  regarded  him.  For  some  years  after  this  pe- 
riod Sylla  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  his  favourite  pleasures  of  intellectual  and  sensual 
excitement.  At  length,  A.U.C.  667,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  prat  or,  but  without  success. 
In  the  following  yesr,  however,  he  wss  more  fortu- 
nate, having  been  elected  lo  this  same  magistracy  with- 
out the  previous  step  of  going  through  the  office  of 
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asdile  ;  snd  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  on  the  i 
ston  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  lions  ;  the  firat  tune,  it 
m  said,  that  tbe  male  lion  was  ever  brought  forward  in 
the  sports  of  the  circus.    (Plm,  8,  16.)    On  tbe  ex- 
piration of  the  pastorship  be  obtained  tbe  province  of 
Cilicia,and  was  commissioned  to  replace  on  the  throne 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  bad  been  late- 
ly expelled  by  Miihradatc*.    (Ptxt.,  Fix.  SfU.,  c  6. 
— £**.,  Bptt.,  70.)   This  be  easily  effected ;  for  Mitn- 
radates  waa  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  power 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  farther  mentioned  as  a  mi  monlU 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  while  be  waa  yet 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  firat  communication 
ever  made  to  any  Roman  officer  by  the  sovereign  of 
Parthia.    Arsaces,  king  of  that  country,  perceiving 
that  the  Romans  extended  their  influence  into  bos 
neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylla  to 
their  alliance.    In  the  interview  bet* 
pra?ior  and  tbe  Parthian  ambassador,  Sylla  claimed  the 
precedence  in  rank  with  the  usual  arrogance  of  his 
countrymen;  and  by  this  behaviour,  in  all  probability, 
left  no  very  friendly  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arsaces  , 
and  rather  encouraged  than  lessened  that  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  power,  which  tbe  Panhians  in  the  sequel 
were  often  enabled  to  manifest  with  more  success  ibao 
any  other  nation  since  tbe  time  of  Hannibal.    On  Syr- 
ia's return  to  Rome,  he  waa  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution on  account  of  corrupt  proceedings  in  his  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  matter  waa  never  brought  to  a  trial. 
Sooo  after  this  the  Social  War  broke  out.  in  which 
Sylla  served  as  lieutenant  under  tbe  consul  Lucius  Je- 
hus Caesar;  and  during  this  same  contest  the  n&me  of 
Msrius  is  hardly  mentioned,  whereas  the  service*  of 
Sylla  were  of  the  most  eminent  kind.     Toward*  tbe 
close  of  this  war,  B.  C.  88,  Sylla  went  lo  Rome  ts 
stand  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  bis  attaining  to  that  dignity  was  most  galling  to  the 
jealousy  of  Mariua,  especially  a*  a  war  with  Mitbra- 
dates  now  appeared  certain  ;  and,  if  a  general  of  Sylla  s 
reputation  tilled  the  office  of  consul,  his  claims  to  tbe 
command  of  the  army  employed  in  tbe  contest  would 
prevail  over  all  others.  Sylla's  application  for  tbt  ccn>- 
sulsbip  was  a  successful  one,  and  Q.  Pompeius  waa 
chosen  as  bis  colleague.    Information  soon  after  was 
received  that  Mithradatcs  had  attacked  and  overrun 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  war  eras 
therefore  declared  against  him  at  Rome  ;  whercupc* 
Asia  and  Italy  being  named  as  the  province  of  the  con- 
suls, tbe  Utter  fell  to  tbe  lot  of  Q.  Pompeioa,  and  the 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.    But  tbe  turbulent  tribune 
Publius  Sulpiride,  the  devoted  partisan  of  Menus.  < 
determined  that  this  arrangement  should  not  be  < 
into  effect.    The  army  which  Sylla  waa  to  command 
was  at  thin  time  employed  near  Nola.  aa  that  city, 
which  had  revolted  in  tbe  Social  War,  still  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  himself  remained  ia 
the  city  with  bis  colleague,  endeavouring  to  natfl*  ia» 
project  of  Sulpitius  by  proclaiming  frequent  holydaya, 
and  ordering,  consequently,  a  suspension  of  public  bu- 
siness.   A  violent  tumult  in  consequence  ensotd  ; 
Sylla,  finding  himself  in  the  power  of  hie  enemies,  wee 
compelled  to  yield,  and  immediately  thereafter  left 
Home  for  his  srmy,  and  Sulpitius  soon  caused  a  Uw 
to  be  passed  depriving  Sylla  of  the  command  »catr*M 
Mitbradaies,  and  vesting  it  in  Marius.    Two  military 
tribunes  were  sent  to  announce  this  change  to  Sylla 
The  army  of  the  latter,  however,  were  as  mdifnam 
as  himself  at  mis  new  arrangement.   The  two  mil- 
itary tribunes  were  murdered,  and  the  whole  force, 
consisting  of  six  legions,  broke  or.  from  iu  quarters, 
and  began  to  march  upon  Rome.    The  city  was  As- 
saulted and  taken ;  Sulpitius.  being  betrayed  by  one 
of  his  slave*,  was  put  to  death  by  Svlla's  orders,  and 
hie  head  exposed  on  the  rostra;  while  Marios,  attar 
a  series  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Afri- 
ca.   Sylla  having  thus  crushed  tbe  opposite  faction, 
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Marius,  his  eon,  and  bit  chief  adhe- 
rents, re  established  the  power  of  tbe  senate,  and  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Octavius  and  hia  enemy  Cinna  to 
the  consulship,  set  out,  against  Mithradalea.  The  re- 
lief of  Greece  was  the  first  object  of  Syllt ;  and  this 
he  accomplished  after  taking  Athena  by  storm,  and 
defeating  the  armies  of  Mithradatea  in  two  great  bat- 
ties.  Weakened  and  dispirited  by  tbeae  reverses,  the 
King  of  Pontus  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  general,  who,  on  hia  part,  waa  equally  desi- 
rous of  a  pe  ace,  that  he  might  return  to  Rome,  where 
tbe  Marian  faction  had  regained  the  ascendancy.  Syl- 
la had  probably  expected  to  produce  a  comparative 
equilibrium  at  Rome  by  tbe  appointment  to  the  con- 
eutship  of  one  from  each  of  the  contending  factions. 
Here,  however,  his  policy  failed,  probably  from  being 
too  refined,  or  from  bia  not  taking  into  consideration 
the  new  element  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  tbe  citizenship.  He 
bsd,  in  a  great  measure,  exterminated  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome  itself,  and  restored  tbe  power  of  the 
senate;  but  Cmna  perceived  the  means  of  raising  a 
powerful  body  of  new  adherents,  by  proposing  to 
throw  open  ail  the  tribes  to  tbe  Italian  stales,  which 
would  have  given  them  a  preponderance  in  every  pop- 
olar  assembly.  This  tbe  other  consul,  Octavius,  op- 
posed ;  and  Cinna  was  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
country,  where  he  soon  mustered  a  powerful  army  of 
the  disaffected  allies.  Msrius,  who  had  fled  to  Africa, 
being  informed  of  tbe  turn  which  affairs  hud  taken  at 
Ronif.  conceived  hopes  of  recovering  hia  power,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Italy,  joined  Cinna,  arid,  at 
the  bead  of  an  immenae  horde  of  robbers  and  semi- 
barbarians,  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  of  all  Italy, 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  all  quarters,  advan- 
ced against  the  city.  At  his  approach  Rome  was 
thrown  into  consternation ;  and  there  not  being  any 
forces  sufficient  to  oppose  him,  the  aenate  offered  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  lives  of  the  opposite 
party  should  be  spared.  During  the  progress  of  these 
negotiationa,  Marios  entered  the  city  at  the  bead  of 
his  armed  and  barbarous  adherents,  secured  the  gates 
that  none  might  escape,  and  gave  tbe  signal  for 
elaughter.  On  rushed  hia  barbarians  like  wolves, 
sparing  neither  ago  nor  sex,  while  Marius  gated  on 
the  horrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delight.  Du- 
ring five  days  and  five  nights  the  hideous  massacre 
was  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  streets 
were  deluged  with  blood,  end  the  heads  of  the  mur- 
dered victims  were  exhibited  in  the  forum,  or  hud  be- 
fore the  monster  himself  for  his  peculiar  gratification. 
At  length  Cinna  grew  aick  of  the  protracted  butchery  ; 
but  the  barbarians  of  Marius  could  not  be  restrained 
till  they  were  themselves  surrounded  and  cut  to  piecea 
by  Cinna'a  soldiers.  Having  gratified  hia  revenge  by 
this  bloody  butchery,  Mariua  nominated  himself  consul 
for  the  seventh  time,  and  choae  Cinna  to  be  his  col- 
league.  This  he  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  aa  if  to  consummate  his  triumph  over 
tbe  liberties  of  his  country,  thus  trampled  upon  by  an 
net  st  once  of  violation  and  of  insult.  But  a  short  tune 
did  he  enjoy  hia  triumph  and  revenge.  In  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  his  seventh  consulate,  and  in  the  sev- 
entieth year  of  hia  age,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  moat  suc- 
cessful generals  and  most  pernicious  citizens  of  Rome. 
Sylla,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Mithradates,  re- 
turned st  the  bead  of  his  victorious  army,  prepared 
end  determined  to  inflict  the  moat  signal  and  ample 

lion,  whom  he 


v/engea  net*  upon  the  Marian  faction,  whom  he  deemed 
equally  foes  to  himself  and  to  the  republic.  Before 
his  arrival  in  Italy,  Cinna  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny  ' 
of  his  own  troops  ;  and  none  of  the  other  leaders  pos- 
sessed talent  and  influence  enough  to  make  head 
against  him.  After  a  short  but  severe'struggle,  Sylla 
'  i,  and  immediately  commenced  his  dreadful, 


deliberate,  and  systematic  course  of  retribution.  All 
who  bad  either  taken  part  directly  with  Marius,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  tbe  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and,  what 
was  almost  more  terrible,  apparently  without  wrath. 
Sylla  even  produced  publicly  a  list  of  those  he  had 
doomed  to  death,  and  ofTered  a  reward  for  tbe  heads 
of  each.  He  thus  set  the  example  of  proscription, 
which  was  afterward  so  fatally  jmitated  in  the  various 
convulsions  of  the  state.  Hia  next  step  was  lo  de- 
populate entirely  several  of  those  Italisn  statea  which 
bad  joined  the  Marian  faction,  and  to  parcel  out  tbe 
lands  among  hia  own  veteran  troops,  whom  be  thus  st 
once  rewarded  and  disbanded  in  the  only  manner  like- 
ly lo  reconcile  them  to  peaceful  habile.  Having  thue 
satisfied  his  revenge,  his  next  care  was  to  reform  and 
reconstruct  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state,  shattered  to  pieces  by  long  and  fierce  intestine 
convulsions.  He  cauaed  himself  to  be  sppointed  dic- 
tator for  an  unlimited  time.  He  restrained  the  influ- 
ence of  the  tribunes  by  abolishing  their  legislative 
privileges,  reformed  and  regulated  the  magistracy, 
limited  the  authority  of  governors  of  provinces,  enact- 
ed police  regiilstisms  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  deprived  several  of  the 'kalian  states  of 
their  right  of  citizenship,  and,  having  supplied  the  due 
number  of  the  senate  by  additions  from  the  equestrian 
order,  he  restored  to  it  the  possession  of  the  judica- 
tive order.  Having  at  length  completed  hia  career  as 
a  political  reformer,  Sylla  voluntarily  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorship, which  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  years, 
declared  himself  ready  to  answer  any  accusation  that 
could  be  made  againat  him  during  hia  administration, 
walked  unmolested  in  the  streets  as  a  private  person, 
and  then  withdrew  to  hia  villa  near  Cunus,  where  be 
amused  himself  with  hunting  and  other  rural  recrea- 
tiona.  Whether  hia  retirement  might  have  remained 
lung  undisturbed  by  the  relatives  of  hia  numerous  vic- 
tims cannot  be  known,  aa  he  died  in  the  year  after 
hia  abdication  of  power,  leaving,  by  his  own  direction, 
the  following  characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  his  tomb :  "  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  was  never  out- 
done in  gpod  offices  by  hia  Jriend,  nor  in  acts  of  hos- 
tility by  bis  enemy."  The  civil  wars  between  Marius 
and  Sylla  may  be  considered  even  more  worthy  the 
careful  study  of  the  historian  than  those  of  Catssr  end 
Pompey,  for  s  right  understanding  of  the  circumstan- 
ces winch  led  to  tbe  destruction  of  Roman  liberty,  as 
i he  latter  but  concluded  what  the  former  had  begun. 
Indeed,  the  strife  between  Marius  and  Sylla  was  itaeH 
the  natural  sequel  of  that  contest  between  the  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  factions,  if  they  ought  not  rath- 
er to  be  termed  tbe  factions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sedition  of  tbe  Gracchi,  end 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  spirit 
of  mutual  concession,  none  of  mutual  regard  for  pub- 
lic welfaYe,  deepened  into  the  most  bitter  snd  rancor- 
ous animosity,  such  aa  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual destruction.  Of  the  worst  spirit  of  democracy, 
we  see  in  Msrius  what  may  be  called  a  personification ; 
fierce,  turbulent,  sanguinary,  relentless  ;  brave  to  ex- 
cess, but  savagely  ferocious ;  full  of  wily  stratagems 
in  order  to  gain  his  object,  then  dashing  from  him  ev- 
ery hard-won  advantage  by  hia  reckless  brutality.  On 
the  otber  hand,  the  aristocratic  apint  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Sylla  ;  haughty,  cautious,  and  determined, 
forming  his  schemes  with  deep  forethought,  prosecu- 
ting them  with  deliberate  perseverance,  snd  abandon- 
ing them  with  cold  contempt  when  his  object  was  sc- 
complished.  He  held  his  dictatorial  swsy  till  he  had 
satiated  hia  revenge,  and  re- established,  aa  be  thought, 
the  government  on  an  artslocratiral  basis;  then  scorn- 
fully laid  aside  his  power,  and  yielded  himself  np  to 
voluptuous  indulgence  By  these  means  it  wss  made 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  no  longer  possessed  suffi- 
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i ;  that  ehe  mi  tottering  on  the  very  brink 
of  a  complete  end  final  revolution,  leading  with  fatal 
certainty  to  a  military  despotism  ;  and  die  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  her  despotic  ruler  should  bo  a 
Mariue  or  a  Sylla ;  whether  lie  should  spring  from 
among  the  democratic  populace  or  the  aristocratic  no- 
bility :  a  question  not  long  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Many 
•f  the  laws  enacted  by  Sylla  were  of  a  wise  and  bene- 
ficial character,  though,  their  general  aim  was  too  man- 
ifestly the  restoration  of  aristocratic  power  to  the 
senate.  What  effect  his  personal  influence,  had  his 
life  been  prolonged,  might  have  had  in  consolidating 
his  political  reforms,  cannot  certainly  be  known,  though 
it  may  very  safely  be  conjectured  that  not  even  his 
power  could  long  have  prevented  new  convulsiona. 
The  malady  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  merely 
political  measures  of  a  remedial  nature.  It  had  its 
essence  in  the  degeneracy  and  moral  turpitude  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  republic,  both  nobles  and  people, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  their  external  circumstan- 
ces to  prevent,  or  in  their  national  religion  to  heal. 
Betides,  as,  in  the  recent  wars  and  revolutions,  almost 
all  property  had  experienced  a  change  of  possessors, 
there  were  vast  numbers  throughout  all  Italy  eager  for 
a  counter  revolution.  Several  young  men  also  of  abil- 
ities and  ambition  were  prepared  to  emulate  the  career 
of  Marius  or  of  Sylla,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
a  renewal  of  that  contest,  the  heavings  of  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Of  these,  the  chief  were 
Lcptdus,  Crsssus.  Pompey,  and  Sertorius,  and  perhaps 
Luc u II us.  (HcthcringtorC  *  Hut.  Rome,  p.  141,  teqq. 
Encyclop.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  3.  p.  113.) 

SvMMicHUs,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  pontiff,  augur, 
and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  vigorously  resisted  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  national  religion  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christianity,  and  headed  a  deputation 
from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  II ,  re- 
queating  the  re -establishment  of  priests  and  vestals, 
and  of  the  altar  of  Victory.  This  application  was  re- 
sisted by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  composed 
an  answer  to  the  petition  of  Sytntnschus,  as  did  also 
the  poet  Prudentius.  Symmachus  lost  his  cause,  and 
for  some  reason  was  banished  by  Valentinian  or  Thoo- 
dosius,  the  latter  of  whom  recalled  him,  and  raised 
him  to  the  consulship,  A.D.  391.  The  petition  above 
mentioned  is  preserved  in  the  ten  books  of  Symma- 
chus's  epistles,  still  eitant.  His  oratory  waa  of  that 
kind  which  characterized  the  decline  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. "  The  luxuriance  of  Symmachus,"  aays  Gib- 
bon, '*  consists  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facta  and  few  sentiments  can 
be  extracted  from  his  verbose  correspondence."  Of 
these  epistles,  the  beat  edition  is  that  of  Scioppius, 
Mofrum..  1608,  4to.  (SckoU,  Hitt  LU.  Rom,  vol.  3, 
p.  200,  teqf.) 

SvMPLioioKs.  two  islands  or  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxine  Sea.    (Vid.  Cyaneas.) 

KvNCBLLoa,  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  being  Syncellus,  or  Con- 
stant Resident,  with  Tarasius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Syncellus  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  began  to  write  hia  history  in  793,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  the  times 
of  Maximian  and  Maximin.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
defects,  the  work  of  Syncellus  forms  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  atudy  of  ancient  chronology.  Since  the 
first  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebiua  waa  discov- 
ered, it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  whence  Syncellus  drew  his 
materials.  He  has,  in  fact,  copied  Eusebiua  to  auch  a 
degree,  that,  by  reuniting  the  scattered  passages  which 
he  has  culled  from  him,  we  might  almost  re-establish 
the  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
was  that  of  Goar,  Paris,  1663,  fol.  A  new  edition, 
however,  corrected  from  two  valuable  Paris  MSS  , 
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was  published  in  1839,  3  vole.  8vo,  as  part  of  As 
Bonn  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  (ScasO, 
Hist.  LU.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  365  ) 

Synkbius,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  one  of  las 
most  remarkable  among  the  literary  men  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  waa  bom  A.D  378,  of  a  distinguished 
family,  and  studied  at  Alexandre*  under  Hypatia  tad 
other  celebrated  inslrocters.  So  rapid  was  the  prog- 
ress he  made,  that,  at  the  age  of  nineteen  year*,  be 
was  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene  to  presrot 
to  the  Emperor  Arcadius  a  golden  crown  wbica  had 
been  voted  him.  The  discourse  which  he  delivered 
on  thia  occasion,  and  which  is  still  preferred.  ha>  ton 
much  admired.  At  this  period  he  was  still  a  pagan: 
subsequently,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Theephi- 
lus,  bishop  of  Alexandrea,  to  embrace  Christianity. 
He  was  for  a  long  lime,  however,  very  unseized  in 
hia  theological  notions,  and  it  was  this  very  oneer- 
tainty  which  induced  him  for  a  considerable  tine  Is 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Syoesios,  and  not  u> 
cept  a  bishopric  He  yielded,  however,  A.D.  410, 
and  separating  from  a  wife  for  whom  he  cnembed  i 
deep  affection,  he  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Ptoicsni* 
in  Cyrenaica.  Synesiue  appears  to  have  died  price  » 
431,  since,  among  the  members  of  the  council  of  Epti- 
esus,  which  was  held  this  same  year,  we  rind  Euoptm, 
the  brother  of  Synesiua,  and  hia  successor  in  1st  i> 
cese  of  Ptolemaia.— The  works  of  Synesius  are  niker 
philoeophical  and  literary  than  theological.  They  ate 
written  with  elegance.  When  the  subject  admits,  be 
diction  is  elevated,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  Ha 
possesses  the  art  of  rendering  abstract  subjects  agree- 
able, by  intermingling  with  them  mythological  aad  b> 
torical,  or  else  poetical  passages.  His  letters,  wbxh 
are  164  in  number,  afford  varied,  amusing,  and  » 
atructive  reading.  His  Hymns,  in  iambics  of  foera 
five  feet,  present  a  singular  mixture  of  poetic  imp*. 
Christian  truths,  and  Platonic  reveries,  for  it  was  as 
the  school  of  Plato  that  he  always  continued  to  be 
more  or  less  attached.  The  most  complete  edits*  » 
hie  works  is  that  of  Petevius  (PeUu),  Pans,  HH 
fol. ;  reprinted  in  1631  and  1640.  (Setftf,  Hut  U 
Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  91.)— II.  A  philosopher,  who  wrowi 
commentary  on  the  work  of  Democritus  reaper"*! 
things  of  a  physical  and  mystical  nature.  It  •*  n*"* 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Grttca  of  Fa  brie  i  us  (vol.  8,  p  SS)- 

Synnas(-&&u),  or  Stnnaoa  (-drum), a  town  oiPbri- 
gia,  northwest  of  the  plain  of  Ipsus.  Ptolemy  giwi 
the  nsme  as  Synade,  probably  through  an  error  of  u* 
copyists :  the  form  Synrtas  (-ados)  is  custoeian  •** 
the  poets.  (Stt.,  Syh,  1,  5,  36  )  According  i* 
Stephsnus  Byzantinus,  the  name  arose  from  tta«- 
cumatance  of  many  Grecian  colonists  settling  e*t- 
the  city  being  originally  called  Synaa  (Xweia).  «*  ( 
this  term  being  corrupted  by  the  neighbouring  inhale- 
tenia  into  Synnadd  (Ltvaia,from  ovv  end  vaiu,toli*\ 
Strabo  Calle  it  a  small  place  (oi  fuytiXo  iroTic  —  ^ 
bo,  677),  and  we  know  nothing  very  imporlaol  ia  "b- 
tion  to  it :  with  the  Romans,  however,  it  wss  a  Cat- 
ventMM  Juriixcus.  (Pliny,  ft.  39.  where  the  name  ip- 
pears  as  a  feminine,  Synnatla.) — Between  ibis  pbe* 
snd  Docimssum,  which  lay  to  the  northwest,  mtn  fa- 
mous marble  quarries,  whence  a  beautifol  *,ndof 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  was  obtained  Tee 
was  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  Romans,  and  **» 
much  used  in  buildings.  The  Roman*  named  ™* 
marble,  after  the  towu  of  Synnada,  Upis  Sy*naAH*ii 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  called  n  >M 
Aoffuur^r  or  boKtiiaioc,  from  Docimawim.  Strata 
speaks  of  the  high  degTee  of  value  attached  to  it .  ** 
of  slsbs  and  columns  of  it  having  been  transported  ie 
I  Rome  at  a  great  expense. — The  aite  of  Synnadi i»p- 
pears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mod- 
em Bulvevdiin,  where  extcneive  quarries  are  *till  W  «* 
aeen.  (Leake's  Tour,  p.  64  ) 
|    Svfhax,  •  king  of  the  Maeatxyk  in  Libya,  «» 
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married  Sophonisba,  the  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  and 
forsook  tbe  alliance  of  tbe  Roman*  to  join  himself  to 
tbo  interest  of  hia  father-in-law  and  of  Carthage. 
Encamping  hia  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
camps  were  in  the  n:ght  surprised  and  burned  by 
Scipio.  Afterward,  in  a  general  engagement,  tbe 
united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armiea  were  de- 
feated. Syphax,  upon  this,  hastened  back  lo  his  own 
country ;  bat,  being  pursued  by  Ladtu*  and  Maainissa, 
be,  together  with  his  son  V ermine,  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  brought  back  to  Scipio.  The  conqueror 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  hie  triumph. 
Syphax  died  at  Titrar,  B  C.  SOI,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  His  possessions  were  given  to 
Maainissa.  (Liv.,  84,  48,  teqq. — Id.,  89,  33,  teqq. — 
Id.,  30,  5,  atqq.  —  Id.,  30,  4ft.)— This  proper  name 
has  the  penult  in  tbe  oblique  cases  always  long,  ex- 
cept in  s  single  instance  in  Claodian  (16,  91 },  where 
wc  find  Sypkaeem.  Tbe  context  (haurire  ttnena 
cumpulimu*)  cannot  by  any  possibility  apply  to  Sy- 
phax.  and  therefore  Barthe  conjectures  H&nnxbalem 
for  Syphacem,  in  the  passage  of  Claudian  just  referred 
to,  an  emendation  which  is  now  very  generally  re- 
ceived. Artaod,  however  (in  Lema ire's  edition);  re- 
tains the  old  reading. 

Syb acdsAt,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
about  732  years  before  tbe  Christian  era,  by  Arcbiaa, 
a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  tbe  Heraclida.  (Thucyd.,  6, 
3.) — The  parts  of  the  city  were  five  in  number  :  Or- 
tygia,  Acbradina,  Tyca,  I^eapolis,  and  Epipola.  Tbe 
first  was  that  originally  colonised  and  fortified  by  tbe 
Corinthians  under  Arcbiaa  ;  and  being  then  an  island, 
and  most  of  it  rocky  and  of  difficult  approach,  it  must 
have  been  very  strong.  It  is  now  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  and  probably  obtained  ita  name  from 
tbe  abundance  of  quail*  there  (oprvf,  "  a  ytunf ').  In 
process  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  continent, 
and  a  suburb  was  sdded,  called  Aehradtna,  probably 
from  the  rockiness  of  the  ground  This,  in  time,  oc- 
cupied all  the  lower  part  of  that  peninsula  between  tbe 
Portus  Laccius  and  tbe  Portus  Trogiliorurn,  and  was. 
next  to  Ortygia,  the  best  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
in  proportion  to  its  extent.  A  wall  was  then  drawn  in 
•  straight  line  from  the  Portus  Trogiliorurn  to  the 
docks  at  Syracuse,  and  this  was  for  some  time  tbe  lim- 
its of  tbe  city.  Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
less  tbsn  three  suburbs,  Tyca.  Temenites  (subsequent- 
ly Neapolis),  and  Epipola*.  Temenites  and  Tyca  were 
so  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  snd  of  Fortune  sit- 
uated there,  and  of  which  the  rtftevn,  or  sacred  closes, 
no  doubt,  originally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  sites. 
Tvan  was  probably  Syracusan  for  rvxn  ("fortune"). 
Neapolis  was  of  later  foundation,  and  occupied  the  site 
of  Temenites.  These  several  parts  were  all  gradual- 
ly surrounded  by  wails,  and  included  in  the  city  ;  and 
thus,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive citiea  in  Europe.  Ortygia,  being  tbe  original 
city,  was  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  xar*  ffojiyv. 
The  Epipola?,  which  was  north  of  Temenites  and  Tyca, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  its  name  from  its 
elevated  site,  now  called  Belvedere  ;  tbe  highest  parts 
of  which  were  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  castles  of 
Euryslus  and  Labdalum.  (Compare  Gollcr,  it  titu 
et  origxne  Syraeutarum,  Lip*.,  1818,  8vo. — Bloom- 
field  ad  Thucyd.,  6.  75  ;  vol.  3,  p.  1 18,  m  noli*.)— 
Syracuse  had  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  island  of 
Ortvgia  :  one  called  the  smaller  harbour,  and  also 
Portus  Laccius,  between  tbe  upper  side  of  Ortygia 
and  the  mainland ;  the  other  on  the  aouthem  aide,  be- 
tween Ortygia  and  the  Plemmyrian  promontory,  and 
running  up  far  like  a  bay  ;  this  waa  called  the  great 
harbour,  and  waa  not  only  extremely  capacious,  but 
also  perfectly  secure  against  storms  and  the  violence 
of  the  sea  — Tbe  original  constitution  of  Syracuse, 
like  that  of  so  many  Dorian 


cratical.    It  subsequently  fell  under  tbe  power  of  tj> 
rants,  some  of  whom  advanced  its  power  and  prosper- 
ity to  a  very  high  pitch.    ( Vid.  Galon,  Hicro,  Di- 
onysius.)  —  It  occupies  also  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  on  account  of  tbe  unfortunate 
expedition  sent  hither  by  tbe  Athenians.    ( Vtd.  Pelo- 
ponneaiacum  Bellum.)    After  a  long  period  of  alter- 
nate fortune,  Syracuse  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  under  Marccllus,  after  a  siege  of  about  three 
yeara,  B  C.  318. — Of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syr- 
acuse, Ortygia  alone  is  now  remaining ;  it  is  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  17,000 
inhabitants.    There  are  some  remains,  however,  still 
visible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  tbe  ruins  of  porti- 
coes, temples,  snd  palaces.    The  famous  fountain  of 
Arcthusa  rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia ;  but,  though 
still  a  striking  object  from  its  discbarge  of  waters,  it 
now  serves  merely  as  a  resort  for  washerwomen. — 
"  If  mighty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modern 
writer,  *'  crowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  barely  read 
the  name  of  Syracuse,  what  vivid  historic  association* 
must  bo  awakened  by  the  soil  itself!    The  city  of 
Syracuse  ws*  invoked  by  Pindar  ss  *  The  Fane  of 
Mar*,'  and  extolled  by  Cicero  as  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  Grecian  world.    It  waa  the  scene  of  some  of 
tbe  greatest  being*  and  event*  of  antiquity  ;  of  Ga- 
lon's patriotism,  of  Harmocrales's  valour,  and  of  Di- 
onysius's  transcends nt  geniua.    It  baffled  Carthage  ; 
it  crushed  snd  captured  the  proudest  armada  equipped 
by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  ber  power;  and,  after 
opposing  the  science  of  Archimedes  to  tbe  strength  of 
Rome,  it  was  lost  only  by  the  inebriety  of  its  guards 
during  the  night  of  Diana's  festival.    Its  fate  stirred 
compassion  even  in  the  heart  of  iu  rugged  cooqueror. 
When  Marcellus  looked  down  at  morning  from  ita 
heights  Off  the  whole  expanse  of  Syracuse,  tbe  sight  ol 
us  palaces  and  temples  glittering  in  the  sun,  of  its 
harbour*  so  lately  impregnable,  and  its  fleets  so  latejy 
invincible,  tbe  recollection  of  its  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  ita  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  his  own  victory  impressed  him  with  such  emotions 
that  be  burst  intotears.    Afl*r  a  lapseof  two  thousand 
yeara,  the  traveller  who  looks  down  from  the  same 
spot  sees  the  scene  of  desolation  completed.  Groves, 
palaces,  and  temples  have  all  disappeared,  and  the 
snd  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  basks,  a., 
the  solitary  wild  flower  is  unbent  by  human  footsteps. 
From  the  Roman  conquest  the  city  dated  its  decay ; 
its  treasures  plundered,  it*  pictures  and  atatues  torn 
away,  and  its  liberties  crushed,  arts,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, snd  populstion  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
vestiges  of  the  graudeur  of  Syracuse  undoubtedly  re- 
mained, even  under  the  oppression  of  Rome  ana  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  tbe  convul- 
sion of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic 
invader*  at  last  effaced  it  from  the  catalogue  of  large 
cities  ;  and  now,  under  the  feeblest  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  has  only  a  squalid,  superstitious,  and  idle 
population  of  17,000  souls.    The  portion  of  ita  land 
that  was  once  most  fertile  is  at  present  become  a  pes- 
tilent marsh-    But  though  at  this  day  there  are  so  few 
remains  of  the  numerous  snd  vast  building*  of  Syra- 
cuse that  it  is  difficult  lo  guess  bow  their  material* 
have  disappeared,  there  are  still  some  noble  trace*  of 
its  ancient  architecture.    In  the  island  of  the  harbour 
called  Ortygia,  some  foundations  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparently  belonged  to  the  stupendous 
granaries  built  amid  the  fortifications  of  the  place  by 
the  great  Dionysius.    The  modern  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  '  Our  Lady  of  Column*,'  ia  so  called  from  ts 
enclosing  within  its  walls  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  twenty-four  of  it*  noble  pillars,  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  and  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter.  The  nave  of  tbe  modern  church  is  formed  out 
of  tbe  ancient  celts,  the  wslla  having  been  perforated 
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to  admit  of  passagee  into  the  aide  aisles,  which  eonsitt 
of  the  north  and  south  porticoes  of  the  ancient  peri- 
etyle.  Cicero  la  diffuse  in  his  description  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  which,  though  spared  by  .Msrcellus,  was 
•tripped  to  the  bare  walls  of  all  its  splendid  ornaments 
by  the  infamous  Verrea.  Upon  the  summit  of  ita  roof 
there  was  elevated  an  enormous  gilded  shield,  that 
was  consecrated  to  Minerva.  This  object,  which  was 
risible  a  groat  way  off  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
waa  beheld  with  religious  respect ;  and  the  mariner  at 
aea  made  an  offering  when  tie  took  leave  of  its  last 
glimmerings.  In  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
called  Achradina  there  are  also  vestiges  of  the  walls 
once  deleoded  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes  Here 
and  there  the  rock  itself  is  chiselled  into  battlements; 
and,  wherever  there  are  remains  of  gateways,  they  ere 
found  so  placed  that  they  must  have  obliged  the  as- 
sailant to  approach  them  for  a  great  length  of  way  with 
bis  unshielded  right  ride  unprotected.  The  Hexapy- 
lon  of  Syracuse  was  not,  as  many  commentators  on 
Livy  have  supposed,  a  mere  part  of  the  wall,  but  a 
noble  fortress,  const  met  ed  with  such  consummate 
skill  as  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  best 
modern  judges  of  military  architecture.  Its  ruina  still 
exhibit  the  site  and  extent  of  its  subterranean  passa- 
ges, whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make 
their  sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort ;  the  huge,  square  towers  of  its  solid  masonry  are 
•till  to  be  traced ;  and  the  ground  is  strewn  with  the 
vast  blocks  of  parapets,  which  are  bored  with  grooves 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Such  waa  ancient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
sympathy  need  not  prevent  our  repeating  a  doubt  as 
to  the  vast  population  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
the  circuit  of  its  walls  was  twenty-two  miles  ;  and 
Thucydtdes,  long  before  its  era  of  prosperity  under 
Dionyeius,  allows  that  it  was  equal  to  Athena ;  but 
ihe  increase  of  its  population  after  Thucydides'  time 
is  merely  conjectured,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  At- 
tica scarcely  exceeded  half  a  million  " 

SvaU,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  range  of  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  The  name  Syrut  has  been  trans-  | 
milted  to  us  from  the  Greeks.  Pococke  conjectures 
that  it  might  possibly  come  from  Sur.  the  ancient  name 
of  Tyre,  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country.  It  is 
more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  name 
Syria  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Aasyria,  and 
that  the  form  in  question  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Ionians,  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the  Assyri- 
ans of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of  their 
empire,  about  760  B.C.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
1,  p.  439,  «tf tf  ) — It  waa  divided  into  several  districts 
and  provinces,  including,  besides  Syria  Proper,  Phoeni- 
cia, Palestine,  and,  according  to  Pliny.  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  Syria  is  called  in  Scripture  Aram, 
and  the  inhabitants  Aramaeans,  a  name  derived  from 
Aram,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the  father  of  the  Syrians 
Mesopotamia  is  also  called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text; 
but  the  appellation  Nebarim,  i.  e.,  between  the  river*, 
ie  alwaya  added,  for  distinction*  sake,  to  the  latter. 
The  name  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  is,  aa 
above  stated,  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
term  Aramaeans,  but  the^  gave  it  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White  Syrians, 
or  Leoco-Syrii,  aa  far  as  Pontus,  because  they  ssw 
that  all  these  nationa  uaed  a  common  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  the  same  religious  faith.  The  his- 
tory of  Syria  is  included  in  that  of  its  conquerors.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  Tiglath  Pilesor. 
king  of  Assyria,  about  790  B.C. ;  previously  to  whoae 
>n  it  waa  divided  into  petty  territories,  of 
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the  kingdom  of  Damascus  was  the  principal  Aiter 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  it  came  node;  the 
Chaldean  yoke  ;  it  shared  the  fate  of  Bsbylomt 
conquered  by  the  Persians  ;  and  was  again  surtued 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  hia  death,  B.C.  323,  it 
was  erected  into  an  independent  monarchy  oofttr  tat 
Seleucidaj,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  it*  wn» 
wovere igns  till,  weakened  and  devastated  \>?  rmj  w«n 
between  competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally  re- 
duced by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  about  && 
B.C.,  after  the  monarchy  had  subsisted  two  hundred 
and  fifty  seven  years.  The  Saracens,  in  the  detbnc 
of  the  Romsn  empire,  next  became  the  m»««r»  of 
Syria,  about  A.D.  622.  When  the  crusading  anaict 
poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the  grand  ins* 
ire  of  the  contest  between  the  armies  of  Ihe  crea*  aai 
the  crescent,  and  its  plains  were  deluged  witb  Cbnv 
Iran  and  Moslem  blood.  Anuoch,  under  the  Koitjd 
empire  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  capital  of  tat 
Cast,  and,  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandre*,  me  ?rt»t« 


city  in  the  empire,  waa  the  first  object  of  the  lataden. 
It  sustained,  in  1098.  a  protracted  siege  ownped, 
during  which  the  Christian  camp  experienced  all  us 
horrors  of  famine:  carrion  waa  openly  dressed,  and  be- 
man  flesh  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  in  secret  It  toll 
at  length  through  treachery :  in  the  silence  sf  tin 
night,  the  crosses  commenced  their  indiscriminate 
butchery  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants.  The  dignity  of 
age,  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  the  beaotyoftoi 
weaker  sex,  were,  say  the  historians,  alike  dwrefinae 
by  the  Latin  savages ;  and  Greeks  and  Artmruw 
were  for  soma  time,  equally  with  the  Mussulman- 
posed  to  their  fury.  More  than  ten  thousand  ncunt 
perished  in  this  massacre.  In  the  following  amuf 
Jerusalem  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  erecuoa « 
the  transitory  I,»tin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  cost- 
try  of  Tripoli  formed  a  distinct  bat  dependant  pnno- 
pality.  In  the  ecclesiastical  division.  Barytas,  Sabs, 
Acre,  and  Paniaa  were  episcopal  sees  in  ihe  pro?m« 
of  Tyre.  Tyre  itself  was  a  royal  domain.  Th»  bat- 
tle of  Tiberias,  in  1186.  made  the  illostnoai  Sakda 
the  master  of  these  places;  Jerusalem  capitulated  us 
following  year,  and  Antiocb  submitted  to  the  Mo».m 
conqueror,  who  thus  became  lord  of  both  Syra  »»d 
Egypt.  Svna  remained  subject  to  the  sultan*  sf 
Egypt  tiH.'in  1517.  Selim  I.  overthrew  the  M«« 
louk  dynasty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  ibswh" 
in  the  Ottoman  empire. — The  situation  of  Srntsi 
distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  nnsa 
of  the  country,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep*  ■ 
regular  subjection  ;  and  the  power  of  the  Pons  in  ie 
country  baa  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  eaf*" 
cially  since  the  time  of  Djeizar  Pacha.  A  numtw  * 
petty  independent  chiefs  have  sprung  up,  who  htw** 
the  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance.  Borckbardt  *tn« 
that  Badjazze,  Alexandretta,  and  Antakta  (Annua) 
had  each  an  independent  aga.  Berber,  a  fons^'9* 
rebel  who  had  fixed  his  seat  at  Tripoli,  where  he  hal 
maintained  himeelf  for  six  years,  had  been  but  iec«tf» 
subdued  (in  1812)  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascss  A* 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  aa  well  ss  Ed  bp  »™ 
Shogre  (between  Aleppo  and  Latikia),  bad  also  that 
own  chiefs.  Throughout  Syna,  as  is  the  case,  » 
deed,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asisiic  TnHw*. 
the  Turks  dn  not  form  more  than  two  fifths  of  uV  pop- 
ulation. All  civil  and  military  employments, bos*1* 
are  in  their  hands.  Besides  Turks,  Jnd  those  n»tiT*i 
who  may  claim  to  be  considered  ss  of  genu  roe  Syr*> 
extraction,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  Kourd*.  Ts> 
eomane.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Chmganes,  and  o:bff 
made  hordes ;  by  Druses,  Enzairiea,  and  Motoodn; 
by  Maronltes,  Armenians,  Greek  Christians,  and  Jaj* 
No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  »  lM 
character  of  Its  population.   The  old  Syrian  laoftMf* 
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neighbourhood  of  Damascus  and  Mount  Libanus  The 
Arabic  predominates  both  in  the  country  and  the 
rowos.  A  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee  ia 
apoken  in  tome  parts  by  the  peasantry,  while  the  Turk- 
ish is  spoken  by  the  Osmanhs  and  the  no  made  hordes 
» of  the  north.  These  various  nations  and  tribes  will 
come  more  particularly  under  onr  notice  in  describing 
the  districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
most  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  its  present  political  distribution  into  pa- 
shades,  to  which  we  ahall  accordingly  adhere.  The 
coast  from  Akka  to  Djebail.  with  the  mountaiua  in- 
habited  by  the  Druses,  is  comprehended  under  the 
pasha  lie  of  Seid«  and  Akka.  Near  Djuhail,  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Tarabolo*  (Tripoli)  begins,  and  extends  along 
the  coast  to  Laukia.  The  north  of  Syria,  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Euphrates,  13  included  within  that  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo).  The  remainder  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding bv  far  the  largest  territory,  is  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  "Pacha  of  Sham  (Damascus).  (Afod.  Tree.,  pt. 
3,  p.  I.) 

SraiNX,  s  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the  river 
Laden.    (  Vid.  Pan,  page  967,  col.  2.) 

Svios,  an  island  in  the  ./Egeao  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  situate  between  Cythnua  and  Rhenea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pberecydes,  the 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pitlacua.  (Diog.  Laert.,  1, 
1 19. — Strmbo,  487.)  It  ia  singular  that  Sirabo  should 
affirm  that  the  first  ay  liable  of  the  word  Syros  is  pro- 
nounced long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the  passage  which 
he  quotes,  has  made  it  short.  (Od.,  15,  402.)  Syros, 
now  Syra,  is  ssid  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. {Pltny,  4,  12.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
toL  3,  p.  409.) 

Sybtbb,  two  gulfs  00  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
one  cslled  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Byxacium,  and 
now  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  the  other  called  Syrtis  Ma- 
jor, on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  now  the  Gulf  of  Stdra. 
The  former  ia  supposed  to  derive  its  modern  name 
from  the  city  of  Tscape,  which  wss  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  latter  ia  called  by  the  natives  Syrtc-al-  Kibber,  i. 
e.,  "  The  great  Syrtis,"  which  the  sailors  have  cor* 
rupted  into  Sidra.  The  Syrtis  Minor  is  about  45 
geographical  milea  in  breadth,  and  runs  up  into  the 
continent  about  75  milea.  It  is  still  sn  object  of  ap- 
prehension to  sailors,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
and  uncertainties  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  and  ehelvy 
eoaat.  The  Syrtia  Major  is  about  180  geographical 
miles  between  the  two  capes,  and  penetrates  100  miles 
into  the  land.  The  name  Syrtis  is  generally  derived 
from  the  Greek  <ri>pv, "  to  drag,"  in  allusion  to  the  agi- 
tation of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tidea.  (Com- 
pare Sailutt,  Bell.  Jug.,  c.  78.)  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able, however,  that  the  appellation  is  to  be  deduced 
from  the  term  Serf,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic- as  the 
name  for  a  desert  trsct  or  region:  for  the  term  Syrtis 
dues  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  mere 
gulfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to 
the  desert  country  adjacent,  which  is  still,  at  the  pres- 
ent dsy,  called  Serf.  {Rater,  Erdkunde,  vol.  1,  p. 
929.  2d  est) 


TabxllabXjb  Lkqks,  laws  passed  at  various  times 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  commons  to 
vote  by  ballot,  and  no  longer  nra  voce.  The  object  of 
these  laws  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility. 
Voting  by  ballot  waa  allowed  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
A.U.C.  014,  in  conferring  honours ;  two  years  after, 
at  all  triare  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law  ;  in 
passing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.U.C.  622  ;  and, 
lastly,  in  trials  for  treason,  also  by  the  Coslian  law, 
A.U.C.  630. 

TaaBamt,  I.  Rhenane,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Neonates,  now  Rhein-Zabcm. 


(Amm.  Marcell.,  16,  2.) — II.  A  city  of  Gatyia  Beigica, 
between  Argcntoratum  {Stra*burg)  and  Divodurum 
(Met*)  The  modern  name  ia  Berg.Xibern  —  III. 
Tnboccorum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci, 
now  Elton-  ZaUm.  (Backoff  und  Mbller,  WorUrb. 
der  Geogr.,  p.  942.) 

Tabob,  a  mountain  of  Galilee.    (Fid.  Itabyrius.) 

TabrIce,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Pruvincia  Zeugilana,  now  Tabarca. 
(Po/yi.,  12,  11.)  Pt  olemy  writes  the  uaine  Thabra- 
ca,  and  Pliny,  Tabracha.    (Plin.,  5,  3.) 

Tabcrnus,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Saiomum,  the  south- 
ern declivities  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
grounds.  It  closed  in  the  Caudine  Pass  on  the  south- 
ern side.  The  modern  name  ia  Taburno  or  Tabor. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil.  {JEn.,  12,  715.— 
Gcorg  ,  2,  307  ) 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor.  It  is  now  Cubes  or  Gap*.  Near  it  were  some 
medicinal  waters,  called  Aqua  Tacaptna,  now  £/- 
Hamma.  (Plin.,  6,  4.  —  Itm.  Anton.,  50,  59,  74, 
dec) 

TacfabIwab,  a  Numidian  by  birth,  and  the  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  against  the  Roman  power,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  served  among  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  in  this  way  some  knowledge 
of  military  discipline.  Deserting,  subsequently,  from 
the  forces  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  he  col- 
lected together  aome  predatory  bands,  whom  be  ac- 
customed to  discipline,  and  finally  appeared  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  Muaulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert.  The  M  auri  also  were  drawn  into  tho 
confederacy,  and  the  Cinilhii  too  were  forced  to  join 
it.  Furius  Camillus,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  marched 
against  and  defeated  him.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  Apronius, 
and  driven  into  the  desert.  Still  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
be  appeared  a  third  lime  as  an  enemy,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Die  us.  He  again  carried  on  the  war,  after 
this,  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour,  but  was  again 
overcome  by  Dolabella,  and  fell  fighting  bravely. 
{Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  52— /d.  t6.t  3,  20.—  Id.  ib  ,  3,  74. 
— Id.  ib.,  4,  23,  seqa.) 

Tachampso,  an  island  in  tho  Nile,  near  Phitar.  The 
Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this  island,  and  the  reat  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  ./Ethiopians.  (Consult  Herod.,  2, 
29.) — The  name  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
island  of  crocodiles,"  the  Egyptian  term  for  tbeae  ani- 
mals being  ^d/i^m,  according  to  Herodotua  (2,  70.— 
Consult  Crcuscr,  Comment.  Herod.,  p  83. — Jabion- 
ski,  Voe.  JEgypt.,  p.  388.  —  Chompollion,  P  Egypt* 
sous  les  Pharaons,  vol.  I,  p  162).  Mannert  make* 
it  answer  to  the  modern  Derar  {Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pU 

1,  p.  231);  but  Heeren  ia  in  favour  of  CalaolscKi 
(Idecn,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  359. — Conault  B'dhr,  md  Herod., 

2,  29). 

Tachos.  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Artaxerx- 
es  Ochus.  Having  revolted  against  the  Peruana,  be 
drew  the  Greeks  over  into  his  interests,  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  The  former  sent  Chabrias 
to  his  aid ;  the  latter,  Agesilaus.  A  misunderstsnd- 
ing  soon  arose  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Ta- 
chos, on .  account  of  Agesilaus  having  offered  advice 
which  waa  rejected  by  Tachos,  and  also  because  the 
former  had  merely  the  command  of  the  mercenaries, 
whereas  Chabrias  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  while  Ta- 
chos exercised  supreme  control  over  all  the  forces. 
Agesilaus,  in  consequence  of  this,  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  Nectanebis,  cousin  to  Tachos,  and  had  him 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachos  was  absent  in  Phoenicia 
with  the  Egyptian  forces.  Tachos,  upon  this,  fled  to 
the  Persisns,  B  O.  361.  He  reigned  ubout  two  years. 
{Corn.  Nep,  Vit.  Ages.  —  Dtod.  Sic,  15,  92.  —  Id., 
16.  18,  seqq.) 

TacTtos,  C.  CotNBLius.  a  celebrated  Latin  histori- 
an, born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    The  exart  year  cannot 
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be  ascertained  5  but  as  Pliny  the  Younger  informs  us 
that  he  and  Tacitus  were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  ts 
supposed  that  Tacitus  was  born  A.U.C.  809  or  810, 
about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  place  of  hi* 
nativity  is  nowhere  mentioned,  but  it  ia  generally 
thought  to  have  been  Interamna  (now  Terni),  in  Um- 
bna.  He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  procu- 
rator appointed  by  the  prince  to  manage  the  im, 
revenue  and  govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The 
person  so  employed  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  place  where  Tacitus  received 
hia  education,  Masailia,  now  Marseille,  was  at  that 
lime  the  seat  of  literature  and  polished  manners 
Agricola  was  trained  up  there ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  enlarged  his  mind  at 
the  same  place,  since,  when  be  relate*  the  fact  about 
bia  father-in-law,  he  is  silent  respecting  himself.  If 
be  was  educated  at  Rome,  we  may  be  rare  that  it 
waa  a  method  very  different  from  the  fashion  then  111 
vogue.  Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the 
•mallesl  tincture  of  that  frivolous  science  and  that 
vicious  eloquence  that  debased  the  Roman  geniua. 
He  most  probably  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  formed 
upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  sound  scheme  of  home  discipline, 
and  the  best  domestic  example,  he  grew  up,  in  a  course 
of  virtue,  to  that  vigour  of  mind  which  gives  such  an- 
imation to  hia  writings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Quinlilian,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  sophists  of  Greece,  taught  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  hia  Institutes.  Some 
critics  have  applied  to  Tacitus  the  passage  in  which 
Quinlilian,  after  enumerating  the  writera  who  fieuriab- 
ed  in  that  period,  says,  •'  There  is  another  person  who 
gives  additional  lustre  to  the  age  ;  a  man  who  will  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  do  not  mention 
bim  st  present :  his  name  will  be  known  hereafter"  (10, 
1).  —  If  this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  prediction 
has  been  fully  verified.    When  Quinlilian  published  his 

nwork,  in  the  reign  of  Doinitian,  Tacitua  had  not 
written  hia  Annals  or  his  History.  Those  im- 
mortal compositions  were  published  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan.—  The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  him  untainted  by 
the  Ticea  of  Nero's  court.  He  was  about  twelve 
jean  old  when  that  emperor  finished  his  career  of  guilt 
and  folly ;  and  in  the  tempestuous  times  that  enaued,  he 
waa  still  secured  by  hia  tender  yesra.  Vespasian  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity,  revived  the  liberal  arts, 
end  gave  encouragement  to  men  of  genius.  Oor  au- 
thor's first  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the 
bar.— Agricola  was  joint  consul  with  Doinitian,  A.U.C. 
830,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitus,  though 
not  quite  twenty,  had  given  such  an  earnest  of  hia  fu- 
ture fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law. 
Thus  distinguished,  our  author  began  the  career  of 
civil  preferment.  Vespasian  had  a  just  discern- 
ment of  men,  and  waa  the  friend  of  rising  merit. 
Rome  at  length  was  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
the  good  sense  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all 
grievances,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to  the 
laws.  In  auch  times,  the  early  geniua  of  Tacitua  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  1  he  foundation  of 
bis  fortune  waa  laid  by  Vespasian.  Tacitus  docs  not 
tell  the  particulars,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  began 
with  the  functions  of  the  Vigintivirale ;  a  body  of 
twenty  men  commissioned  to  execute  an  inferior  ju- 
risdiction for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city.  That 
office,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augus- 
tus, was  a  preliminary  atep  to  the  gradationa  of  the 
magistracy.  The  senate  had  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  particular  cases,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tibe- 
rius applying  to  the  fathers  for  that  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicua.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Tacitus  became  one  of  the  Vigtntxvinle, 


and,  consequently,  that  the  road  of  honout  *u  hid 
open  to  him.  The  death  of  Vespasian  did  imh  cluck 
him  in  bia  progress.  Titus  was  the  friend  of  virtue. 
The  office  of  quaslor  was,  in  the  regular  course,  tb* 
next  public  honour  ;  and  it  qualified  the  person  abo 
discharged  it  for  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Titus  reigned 
little  more  than  two  years.    Domitiao  succeeded  to 


(he  imperial  dignity.  Suspicious,  dark,  and  sullen,  Im 
made  the  policy  of  Tiberiua  the  model  of  his  govern- 
ment. He  saw  public  virtue,  and  be  destroyed  11. 
and  yet,  in  that  disastrous  period,  Tacitus  rose  to  pref- 
erment. The  historian  himself  furnishes  a  solotwt 
of  this  enigma.  Agricola,  he  tells  us,  had  the  wiinn 
to  restrain  the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by  bit 
prudence  and  moderation.  Tacitus  imitated  this  line 
of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  giving  umbrage  to  lb* 
prince  and  provoking  the  toola  of  power,  he  wis  coo- 
tent  to  display  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.  Tacitus  ski 
•  talent  for  poetrv,  and  his  verses,  most  probsblt, 
served  10  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant,  who  iffected 
to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses.  If,  in  addition  to  tbu, 
he  waa  the  author  of  a  book  of  apophthegms  called  Ft- 
cetia,  that  very  amusement  could  not  fail  u>  prou 
successful  in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domitan. 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  was  made  pr*tor,  A.D  88; 
he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  college  of  ty/nit- 
etmvtri.  In  A.D  78  be  married  the  daughter  of  h- 
litis  Agricola.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-liw.A  D 
93,  he  quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  in  the  year  J", 
when  Nerva  was  on  the  throne.  This  prince  niise*1 
him  successor  in  the  consulship  to  Virginias  Roht, 
who  had  just  died.  In  honour  of  Virgmius,  the  sea- 
ate  decreed  that  the  riles  of  sepulture  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  expense.  Tacitua  delivered  u* 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostra.  Praise  from  socb  is 
orator,  Pliny  says,  was  sufficient  to  crown  the  fie- 
ry of  a  well-spent  life.  (Epist ,  2,  1.)  Nem  dirt" 
A.U.C.  851,hsving  about  three  months  before  idep<- 
ed  Trajan  for  hia  successor.  In  that  short  in'enil 
the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  pubbcatioo  of  ike 
life  of  Agricola  ;  and  iheir  reason  is,  because  Tk»w 
mentions  Nerva  Casar,  but  does  tot  style  him  Dm*, 
the  deified  Nerva,  which,  ihey  say.  would  bave  ben 
the  caae  if  the  emperor  was  then  deceased  ;  bat  tie? 
forget  that,  iu  the  aame  tract  (c.  44),  our  aotbor  trft 
us  how  ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  the  elenwt 
of  Trajan  to  the  seat  of  empire,  and  that  wish  wo>U 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reif**f 
prince.  It  seems  therefore  probable  that  the  Life  of 
Agricola  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Trajan -Tb* 
production  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  p*"**1 
specimens  of  biography  thst  sny  language  can  tb**. 
and  the  noblest  monument  ever  erected  by  ant 
to  any  individual  We  know  not,  on  pernwnf 
which  most  to  admire,  the  exalted  and  amiaMe  da* 
acterof  the  hero,  or  the  truth,  sensibility,  and  looeof 
calmncas  thst  prevail  throughout  the  piece, 
fortunes  of  the  times  had  imparted  an  air  of  melsa- 
choly  to  the  style  of  Tacitus,  which  gives  the  work  m 
question  a  sombre  snd  touching  character.  His  friend- 
ship towards  hia  father-in-law  never  renders  him  on- 
faithful  to  the  truth,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  coofstl 
his  indignation  at  the  policy  of  the  Roman  go  "fo- 
ment, of  which  Agricola  was  sometimes  compelled  H 
be  the  instrument. — The  Treatiae  on  the  Manners  01 
the  Germans  (De  situ,  mart  bus,  et  popults  Gtrm**>*\ 
it  ia  generally  agreed,  made  its  appearance  m  ihc  »etr 
of  Rome  851.  The  new  emperor,  whose  adoposa 
and  succession  hsd  been  confirmed  by  a  decree  «  tb* 
senate,  waa  at  the  head  of  the  legions  of  GermMJ 
when  be  received  the  intelligence  of  the  detth  d 
Nerve  and  hi*  own  acceasion  to  the  empire.  B*"4 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  he  wss  not  in  haste  to  let" 
the  army,  but  remained  there  during  the  entire  rest. 
In  auch  a  juncture,  s  picture  of  German  manner*  cjj^ 


not  (ail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public 
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consulship  of  Trajan  i.  mentioned  in  the  tract  j  isfaction  of  the  house.    The  cause  was  tried  A.U.C. 
(c.  37),  and  that  was  A.U.C.  851,  in  conjunction  with  |  853,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign.    From  that 


Nerva,  who  died  before  the  end  of  January.    It  is 
therefore  certain  that  the  description  of  Germany  saw 
the  light  in  the  course  of  that  year. — In  this  treatiae 
but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  geographical 
notices  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective.     His  re- 
marks on  the  manners,  usages,  and  political  institu 
tnnis  of  this  people  are,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
valuable.    The  historian  ia  supposed  by  the  best  crit- 
ics to  have  derived  bis  principal  inionnalion  relative 
to  the  Germans  from  persons  who  had  served  against 
them,  and,  in  particular,  from  Virginias  Rufus,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of  Pliny,  was  the  friend 
of  Tacitus.    The  great  w  ork,  also,  of  the  elder  1'iiny 
on  Germany,  now  lost,  must  have  been  an  important 
•id.    As  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in  composing 
this  work,  some  have  even  gone  so  fur  as  to  suppose 
that  his  sole  intention  was  to  satirize  the  corrupt  mor- 
als of  his  contemporaries,  by  holding  forth  to  view  an 
ideal  and  highly -coloured  picture  of  barbarian  virtue. 
According  to  these  same  writers,  Ins  object  was  to  bring 
back  his  countrymen  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  en- 
emies who  menaced  the  safety  of  their  descendants. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  destroys  all  this 
fanciful  hypotbeais.    The  analogy  between  many  of 
the  rude  manners  of  the  early  Germana  and  those  of 
the  aborigines  of  North  America  at  once  stamps  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.    What  if  Tec itus  dwells 
with  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  simple  manners 
of  Germany  1   It  aurcly  is  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
come disgusted  with  the  excesses  of  Italy.    We  are 
not  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitus  is 
free  from  errors.    The  very  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
quired his  information  on  this  subject  must  have  led 
to  misconceptions  and  mistakes.    Religious  prejudi- 
ces also  served  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
who  beheld  the  tracea  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytholo- 
gy even  in  the  North.— The  friendship  that  subsisted 
between  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  is  well  known. 
It  waa  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
their  virtues.    They  were  both  convinced  that  a  stri- 
king picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  bo  placed  in 
coutrast  to  the  felicity  <»t  the  times  that  succeeded. 
Pliny  acted  up  to  his  ow  n  idea  of  this  in  the  panegyric 
on  Trajan,  where  we  find  a  vein  of  aatire  against  Domi- 
tian  running  throughout  the  whole  piece     It  appears 


time  Tacitus  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  bis  His- 
tory.  PUny  informs  us  (£p.,  4,  13),  that  our  suthor 
was  frequented  by  a  number  of  visiters,  who  admired 
his  genius,  and  for  thst  reason  went  in  crowds  to  his 
levee.  From  that  conflux  of  men  of  letters  Tscitus 
Id  not  fail  to  gam  the  best  information.  Plinv 
I  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
lth  ot  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  that  event  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
—Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Cilicia,  A.U.C.  870,  A  D.  117.  The  exsct  time 
when  Tacitus  published  his  History  is  uncertain,  but 
was  in  some  period  of  Trajan's  reign.  He  was  re- 
to  send  his  work  into  the  world  in  that  happy 
age  when  he  could  think  with  freedom,  end  what 
he  thought  he  could  publish  with  perfect  security. 


[Hist.,  1,1.)  Hi 


from  the  accession  of  Galba, 


A.U.C.  823,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  hia  nar- 
rative to  the  death  of  Domitian,  in  the  year  849  ;  the 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven-and-twenty  years, 
full  of  important  events  and  sudden  revolutions,  in 
which  the  pnetorian  bands,  the  armies  in  Germany, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  raise 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  the  imperial  seat,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Sueh 
was  the  subject  Tacitus  had  before  him.  The  sum- 
mary view  which  be  has  given  of  those  disastrous 
times  is  the  most  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  frantic  people.  It  ia  not 
exactly  known  into  how  many  books  the  work  was  di- 
vided. Vossius  makes  the  number  no  leas  than  thir- 
ty ;  but,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary  world,  we 
have  only  the  first  four  books,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth.  The  work  must  hsve  been  a  large  one, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  reached  us, 
since  this  contains  the  transactions  of  little  more  than 
a  single  year.  The  reign  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of 
human  kind,"  is  totslly  lost,  sud  Domitian  has  esca- 
ped the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen.  The  His- 
tory being  finished,  Tacitus  did  not  think  that  he  had 
completed  his  portraiture  of  slavery.  He  went  back 
to  Tiberius,  w  ho  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  his  suc- 
cessors. This  second  work  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Annsls.  It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifty  years, 
from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  Du- 


in  his  letters  thst  ho  had  some  thoughts  of  writing  a  ring  the  period  embraced  by  the  History  the  whole 

ige 

the  operations  of  armies  in  Germany,  Uatavia,  Gaul, 


history  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  resolu 
tton  to  undertake  that  arduous  task.  Tacitus  had 
more  vigour  of  mind  ;  he  thought  more  intensely,  and 
with  deeper  penetration  than  his  friend.  We  find 
that  he  had  formed,  at  an  early  period,  the  plan  of  his 
History,  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  show 
Ml  of  slavery,  and  the  debasement  of  the  Ro- 


t>y 

empire  was  convulsed,  and  the  author  had  to  arran, 


Italy,  and  Juda-a.  all  in  motion  almost  at  the  same 
time.  This  was  not  the  case  in  the  Annals.  The 
Roman  world  was  in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  was  to  sup- 
ply Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  has  given  us, 
man  people  through  the  whole  of  Domitian's  reign.  I  with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  characters  of  this  part  of 
(Ft/.  Agr.,  c.  3.)  He  did  not,  however,  though  em-  his  work.  "The  detail,"  he  says,  "into  which  he  was 
ployed  in  s  great  and  important  work,  renounce  im- 
mediately nil  bis  practice  in  the  forum,  but  continued 
to  be  employed  there  until  the  tnsl  of  Mariua  Priscus, 


who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood  im 

S;ached  before  the  senate  at  the  suit  of  the  province, 
riscus  had  presented  a  memorial,  praying  to  be  tried 
by  a  commission  of  select  judges.  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
by  the  special  appointment  of  the  fathers,  were  advo- 
cates on  the  part  of  the  Africana.  They  thought  it 
their  duty  to  inform  the  house  that  the  crimes  alleged 
•gainst  Priscus 


•bliged  to  enter,  while  it  gsve  lessons  of  prudence,  was 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unenteTtaining.  In  other 
histories,  the  operations  of  srmies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  events  of  wsr,  and  the  exploits  of  illustri- 
ous generals  awaken  curiosity  and  expand  the  imagina- 
tion. We  have  nothing  before  us  but  sets  of  despo- 
tism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
the  ruin  of  innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  always  end- 
ing in  the  same  catastrophe.  Events  like  these  will 
give  to  the  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  ob- 
of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  Tall  I  ject  to  enliven  attention,  without  en  incident  to  prevent 


within  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court.  The  case 
was  therefore  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
senate,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  but 
more  particularly  of  the  latter,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing the  guilt  of  the  accused.  The  senste  concluded 
the  business  with  a  declaration  that  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
had  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  them  to  the  full  sat 
7  Z 


satiety."  (Ann  ,  4.  33  )  But  the  geniua  of  Tacitus 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  He  was  able  to  keep  at- 
tention awake,  to  please  the  imagination,  and  enlighten 
the  understanding.  The  style  of  the  Annals  differs 
from  that  of  the  History,  which  required  stately  peri- 
ods, pomp  of  expression,  and  harmonious  sentences. 
The  Annals  are  written  in  a  strain  more  subdued  and 
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:  every  phrase  is  a  maxim  ;  the  narra- 
tive goes  on  with  rapidity  ;  the  author  is  sparing  of 
words,  and  prodigal  of  sentiment ;  the  characters  are 
*lrawn  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  ; 
and  when  we  see  them  figuring  on  the  stage  of  public 
buainess,  we  perceive  the  internal  spring  of  their  ac- 
tions ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  course, 
are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  conduct.    The  Annals, 
as  well  as  the  History,  have  suffered  by  the  barbarous 
rage  and  more  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  tribes  that 
overturned  the  Roman  empire.    Of  the  sixteen  books 
which  originally  composed  the  Annals,  the  following 
are  lost  :  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  both  inclusive,  the  beginning  of  tin-  eleventh,  and 
the  end  of  the  aixleenth.    We  miss,  therefore,  three 
years  of  Tiberius,  the  entire  four  yean  of  Caligula,  the 
first  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  last  two  of  Nero  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  wc  have  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  iha  ihlW  years  just 
mentioned,  the  latter  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  his- 
tory of  Nero  down  to' A  D  67  — We  Gnd  that  Tad- 
tua  intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
view the  reign  of  Augustus  (Ann.,  3,  24),  in  order  to 
delect  in-  arts  by  which  the  old  constitution  was  over- 
turned, to  make  way  for  the  government  of  a  aingle 
ruler.    This,  in  the  hands  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  curious  portion  of  history;  but  it  is  probable  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  au- 
thor.   It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  he  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
thst  he  survived  hia  friend  Pliny.    Those  two  writers 
were  the  ornaments  of  the  age  ;  both  men  of  genius  ; 
both  encouragers  of  literature  ;  the  friends  of  liberty 
and  virtue.    The  esteem  and  affection  which  Pliny 
cherished  towards  our  author  is  evident  in  many  of 
his  letters,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  I  never  was  touched  with  a  more  sensible 
pleasure  than  by  an  account  which  I  received  lately 
from  Cornelius  Tacitus.    He  informed  me  that,  at  the 
last  Circensian  games,  he  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
after  much  discourse  on  various  topics  of  learning, 
Asked  him  if  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  Provincial.  Ta- 
citus replied,  'Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
have  informed  you  who  I  am  '    '  Ay  !'  said  the  man  ; 
'  pray,  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  I  am  talking  withl' 
I  cannot  express  how  highly  I  am  pleased  to  find  that 
oar  names  are  no(  so  much  the  proper  appellations  of 
men  as  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself."  (Ep.t 
10,  23.)    Had  Pliny  been  the  survivcr,  he,  who  la- 
mented the  loss  of  all  bis  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 
The  commentators  assume  it  as  a  certain  fact  that 
our  author  must  have  left  issue  ;  and  their  reason  is, 
because  they  find  that  M  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  was 
created  emperor  A.D.  276,  deduced  his  pcdigTee  from 
the  great  historian.    (Vopisc  ,  Vtt.  Tac  )    That  ex- 
cellent prince  waa  only  shown  to  the  world.    He  was 
snatched  away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  short  reign  a  num- 
ber of  virtues.    Vopiscus  tells  us  that  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  his 
works,  to  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  every 
year  at  the  public  expense.    But,  when  the  mutilated 
state  in  which  our  author  has  come  down  to  posterity 
is  considered,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
orders  of  the  prince  were  never  executed. — Tacitus 
has  well  deserved  the  appellation  that  has  been  be- 
stow*) upon  him  of  "  the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui- 
ty."   To  the  generous  and  noble  principle  which  gui- 
ded bis  p«"  throughout  his  work,  he  united  a  fund  ot 
knowledge  and  the  colours  of  eloquence.    Every  short 
description  is  a  picture  in  miniature  :  we  see  the  per- 
sons acting,  speaking,  or  suffering  ;  our  passions  are 
kept  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  ;  ihey 
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in  quick  vicissitude  ;  they  mix  and  blend  in  virions 

combinations  ;  we  glow  with  indignation,  we  nvch  isu 
tears  The  Annals,  in  fact,  may  be  called  an  histori- 
cal picture-gallery,  ll  is  by  ibis  magic  power  last  Ta- 
citus has  been  sble  to  animate  the  dry  regulaiuy  of 
the  chronologic  order,  and  to  spread  a  charm  over  tat 
whole  that  awakens  curiosity  snd  unchains  attentioa. 
How  different  from  tbe  gazette-style  of  Suetonius, 
who  relates  his  facta  in  a  calm  and  onimpastiontd 
tone,  unmoved  by  the  distress  of  injured  vine*,  and 
never  rising  to  indignation.  Tacitus,  on  tbe  contrary, 
sits  in  judgment  on  the  prince,  the  senate,  tbe  consuls, 
and  the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  aflcct  tat 
heart,  and  through  the  imagination  to  inform  the  ua> 
derstanding.—  Tacitus  has  been  called  the  Faibri  of 
Philosophical  History  ;  and  the  title  is  well  bestowed 
if  it  be  considered  as  confined  to  bis  acute  and  forcible 
criticisms  on  individual  character,  and  the  moral  dig- 
nity and  pathos  of  his  manner  ;  but  of  Political  philes. 
ophy  we  discover  in  this  excellent  writer  but  few 
traces  To  this  department  of  wisdom,  the  times, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  ka 
fathers  could  tell  him,  were  fatally  unpropitious.  Tbey 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  may  disgrace  that 
expression  by  so  applying  it)  suffering  a  course  of  ex- 
periments too  frightfully  violent  to  issue  in  fine  results 
In  a  nation  thus  tried  with  extremes,  wc  coulJ  hardly 
expect  to  meet  with  the  refinements  of  polibol  sci- 
ence  ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  an  histories' 
account  of  such  a  nation  affords  little  scope  for  tar 
display  of  tbem. — It  may  be  expected  that  tome  Ba- 
ilee should  be  Uken  of  the  objections  which  hare  beta 
urged  sgainst  Tacitus  by  the  varioua  writers  who  Ut» 
thought  proper  to  place  themselves  in  the  cha*  «f 
criticism.  Tbe  first  charge  exhibited  against  oar  »« 
thor  is,  that  he  lias  written  bad  Latin.  This  shall  at 
answered  by  a  writer  who  was  master  of  at  noci 
elegance  as  can  be  attained  in  a  dead  Ungatfe 
"  Who,"  exclaims  Muretus,  "are  we  modems,  ew* 
if  all  who  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  Latin  Ia> 
guage  were  aastmbled  in  a  body  ;  who  -are  we,  tail 
presume  to  pronounce  against  an  author  (Tn«») 
who,  when  the  Roman  language  still  flourished  m  «B 
its  splendour  (and  it  flourished  to  the  tune  of  IWn- 
an),  was  deemed  the  most  eloquent  orator  oi  a* 
time  !  When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  ancieal 
authors  whose  works  have  been  destroyed,  which  el 
us  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  words  winch  tp-yesr 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  and  used  by  the  in- 
dents 1  and  yet,  at  the  distance  of  ages,  when  ihtpia* 
ductions  of  genius  have  been  wcllnigh  cxtwg\»ib»<l, 
wo  of  this  day  take  upon  us  a  decisive  tone  to  con- 
demn the  most  celebrated  writers,  whose  coob  «i 
mule-drivers  understood  ihe  latin  language,  and  *pokt 
it,  better  than  the  most  confident  scholar  of  the  pres- 
ent age."  — The  next  allegation  against  Tacitus  ■ 
grounded  upon  the  conciseness  and  consequent  ob- 
scurity of  his  6tyle.  The  love  of  brevity,  which  dis- 
tinguishes Tacitus  from  all  other  writers.  »»•  pffhs 
bly  the  result  of  his  early  admiration  of  Seneca.  tod, 
perhaps,  was  carried  farther  by  that  constant  habit  at 
close  thinking,  which  could  seize  the  principal  •<•'*• 
and  discard  all  unnecessary  appendages.  Tacitoi  «*» 
sparing  of  words  and  lavish  of  sentiment.  Montes- 
quieu says  he  knew  every  thing,  and  therefore  abrdges 
everything.  In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  re 
flections,  which,  where  we  least  expect  it,  dart  s  «d 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  tbe  nam 
tive,  the  comprehensive  energy  of  the  sentence  gw*» 
all  the  pleisure  of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  a  deep 
reflection.  The  observations  which  Quintilun  c»IU 
lumtna  Mtntcntiarum  crowded  fast  upon  the  author  i 
mind,  and  he  scorned  lo  waste  his  strength  in  wot*; 
he  gave  the  image  in  profile,  and  left  the  rfider  » 
!  take  a  round-about  view. — It  may  be  asked,  It  Ta» 
1  tua  never  obscure  1    He  certaiuly  ia:  kuaownl 
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Manner,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  omissions  of  the 
copyists,  have  occasioned  some  difficulties ;  but  he 
who  has  made  himself  familiar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  his  style  will  not  be  much  embarrassed.  13  •  still 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  so  long  a  work,  one  continued 
strain  of  studied  brevity  fatigues  the  ear,  and  tires  the 
reader  by  an  unvaried  and  disgusting  monotony.  Va- 
riety, it  must  be  admitted,  would  give  new  graces  to 
the  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much  uniformity.  The 
celebrated  Montaigne  observes,  that  Tacitus  abounds 
with  strong  and  vigorous  sentences,  often  constructed 
with  point  and  subtlety,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant ;  and 
when  those  were  not  in  the  thought,  the  writer  was 
sure  to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  expression.  And  yet 
at  is  remarkable  that  the  same  writer,  who  owns  that 
for  twenty  years  together  he  read  by  fits  and  starts, 
tells  os  himself  that  he  read  Tacitus  a  second  time  in 
one  regular  train,  without  interruption.  —  A  third  alle- 
gation of  the  critics  is,  that  Tacitus  was  a  misanthrope, 
who  beheld  human  nature  with  a  malignant  eye,  and, 
always  suspecting  the  worst,  falsified  facts,  in  order 
to  paint  men  worse  than  they  were  The  answer  is 
obvious  :  Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  times;  he  says, 
"  A  black  and  evil  period  lies  before  me.  The  age 
was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid  adulation,  in- 
somuch that  not  only  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  in 
order  to  secure  themselves,  were  obliged  to  crouch  in 
bondage  ;  but  even  men  of  consular  and  pretonan 
rank,  and  the  whole  senate,  tried,  with  emulation,  who 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  of  slaves."  (.inn., 
3,  65.)  In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion I  Tacitus  knew  the  character  of  Tiberius  ;  he 
was  an  accurate  observer  of  mankind  :  but  he  must 
have  been  credulous  indeed,  or  the  willing  dupe  of  a 
ligale  court,  if  he  had  not  laid  open  the  Becret  mo- 


tives of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples. At  the  head  of  the  critics  who  have  endeav- 
oured to  enforce  the  charge  of  falsehood  and  malevo- 
lence stands  Famiauus  iStrada,  the  elegant  author  of 
the  well-known  J'rohtsiones  Academica,  and  the  wars 
in  Holland,  entitled  De  Bella  Belgieo:  but  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  answer  to  his  laboured  declamations,  to 
say  with  Lord  Holingbroke,  "  He  was  a  rhetor,  who 
condemned  Tacitus,  and  presumed  to  write  history 
himself." — The  imputation  of  atheism,  which  has  been 
urged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  is 
easily  refuted.  Whatever  were  our  author's  doubts 
concerning  fate,  free-will,  and  the  influence  of  the 
planets,  let  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agncola  be  perused  with  attention,  and  every  sen- 
timent will  discover  a  mind  impressed  with  the  idea 
of  an  overruling  Providence.  There  are  many  pas- 
sages in  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the  same  ef- 
fect :  but  more  on  this  head  is  unnecessary.  Nor 
does  the  paradox  suggested  by  Boccalini  deserve  a 
longer  discussion.  That  author  gives  it  as  his  oj, wi- 
thal the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  teach 
art  of  despotism :  it  may,  with  as  good  reason,  be 
said,  that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  the  history  of  the 
Grand  Rebellion  with  intent  to  tea„h  schismatics, 
Puritans,  and  Republicans  how  to  murder  the  king. 
(Murphy,  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Gtniua  of  Tantus, 
p.  10,  srqq  ) — There  has  come  down  to  us  a  dialogue 
entitled  De  elans  oratonbus,  aire  de  cauns  corrupt  a 
eloquenti<z.  The  manuscripts  and  old  editions  name 
Tacitus  as  the  author  of  this  production  ;  a  great 
number  of  commentators,  however,  ascribe  it  to  Quin- 
tilian.  and  some  to  Pliny  the  Younger.  They  who 
argue  from  the  language  of  manuscripts  allege  in  their 
favour  Pom|K)nius  Sabinus,  a  grammarian,  who  slates 
that  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  works  of  Mzccna*  the 
epithet  of  caiamtstri.  Now  the  passage  to  which  the 
grammarian  alludes  is  actually  found  in  the  26th  chap- 
ter of  the  dialogue  under  consideration.  The  author 
of  tho  dialogue,  moreover,  informs  us,  in  the  first  chap- 


ter, that  he  was  a  very  young  man  (juxenis  adtnodum) 
when  he  wrote  it,  or,  at  leaat,  when  he  supposes  it  to 
have  been  held  in  his  presence.    This  point  of  time 
is  clearly  determined  in  the  17th  chapter;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.D.  75.  Taci- 
tus at  this  period  would  be  about  sixteen  yeara  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  as  far  as  chronology  is  concerned,  nothing  pre- 
vents our  regarding  Tacitus  as  iho  author  of  the  dia- 
logue in  question.    It  is  true,  we  find  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  style  of  the  writer  of  this  dialogue 
and  that  of  the  historian  ;  but  would  not  the  interve- 
ning period  of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  for  this 
discrepance,  and  the  language  of  the  man  be  different 
from  the  tone  of  early  youth!    Might  not,  loo,  the 
same  writer  have  varied  hia  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  different  subjects !    Ought  he  not  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  various  characters  who  bear  a  part  in  the 
dialogue!    Induced  by  these  and  other  reasons,  Pt- 
thou,  Dodwcll,  Schulzc.  and  many  others,  have  giv- 
en  their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  ti- 
tles of  the  manuscripts,  and  have  ascribed  the  dia- 
logue to  Tacitus.    Khcnanua  was  the  first  who  en- 
tertained doubts  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitus  to 
the  authorship  of  this  production,  and  since  his  time, 
Dousa,  Stephens,  Freinshemius,  and  others  no  less 
celebrated,  have  contended  that  Quintilian,  not  Taci- 
tus, must  be  regarded  as  the  true  writer  of  the  work. 
They  place  great  reliance  on  two  passages  of  Quin- 
tilian, where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  eloquence  (Inst.  Or.,  6,  8.  6).  as  well  as  on 
many  other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  is  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.    How  can 
we  suppose,  it  is  asked,  that  either  Tacitua  or  Pliny 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  Quintilian!    These  same 
critics  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  between  the  matters  treated  of 
in  this  dialogue  and  those  which  form  the  subject  of 
Quintilian's  writings,  but  also  between  his  style  and 
that  of  the  work  in  question.    But  it  may  be  replied, 
in  the  first  place,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  dialogue 
was  written,  Quintilian  was  already  ihirty-threo  years 
of  age.  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expression  juvenu 
aJmodum  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to 
apply.    In  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  style  is  not  the  most  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitus  ad- 
duce a  similar  argument  in  snpport  of  their  claims. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  argument  which  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  which 
is  found  in  modern  editions,  De  causis  corrupt*  clo- 
quentta.  owes  its  existence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who 
;  thought  fit  to  add  this  second  title,  which  he  had  found 
in  Quintilian     All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early  edi- 
;  tions  merely  huxe  the  title  De  rlaris  oratonbus,  or  else 
I  this  one,  Diahsus  an  sit t  saruli  oratores  el  quare  con- 
!  ceiant.    Another  circumstsnce  very  much  agarnat  the 
j  idea  of  Quintilian's  being  the  author  of  the  piece,  is 
'  the  fact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  ihe  reader  to 
his  other  work  for  matters  of  which  the  dialogue  we 
J  are  considering  makes  not  tho  slightest  mention  ;  such, 
for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  of 
which  he  speaks  in  the  third  book,  ch.  3  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Quintilian,  Spalding,  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  show 
that  Quintilian  was  not  the  author  of 'the  dialogue  — 
'  On  ihe  introduction  of  printing,  the  manuscript  of  the 
Annals  had  become  so  scarce,  that,  when  Vindelinus 
of  Spires  published  his  edition,  in  1468  or  1469,  of 
tho  works  of  Tacitus,  it  contained  merely  the  last  six 
books  of  the  Annals,  four  books  of  ihe  History,  with 
part  of  the  fifth,  the  Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Dialogue*  concerning  Oratory.  The 
•  1283 
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first  six  hooks  of  .the  Annals  had  not  then  been  found, 
l^eo  X.  promised  a  pecuniary  recompense  and  indulgen- 
ces to  any  one  Who  should  find  the  lost  portions  of 
the  work.  One  of  his  agents.  Angelo  Arcoinholdi, 
discovered  in  the  monastery  of  Corvey,  in  Westpha- 
lia, a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to  Anschairo, 
the  founder  of  the  convent,  and  a  bishop  of  the  church. 
It  contained  the  first  five  books  of  the  Annala,  the  laat 
book  imperfect.  Beroaldus  published  them  at  Rome, 
in  IMS,  by  order  of  the  pope. — Among  the  numerous 
editions  of  Tacitus,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
a*  the  best:  that  of  Gronovius,  L.  Bat.,  1721,  2  vols. 
4to;  that  of  Brolter,  Pans,  1776,  7  vols.  l2mo  (re- 
printed bv  Valpy,  Land.,  1823,  4  vols.  8vo) ;  that  of 
Ernesti,  Lips  ,  1760,  2  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Oberlinus, 
Lip*.,  1901,  2  vols.  8vo,  in  four  parts,  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1813,  4  vols.  8vo  ;  that  of  Walthcr,  Hal  Sax.. 
1831-3,  4  vols.  8vo  ,  and  that  of  Nuudet.  fanning  part 
of  I^emaire's  collection,  Paris,  1810-20,  6  vols.  8vo. 
(Sch&ll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  386,  seqq.—bdhr, 
Oesch  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  311.  stqq  )— II.  M  Claudius,  a 
Roman,  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the  death 
of  Aurelian.  The  assassination  of  Aurelian  had  so 
much  enraged  the  army,  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
intent,  for  a  time,  on  bringing  his  murderers  to  condign 
punishment  than  on  providing  a  aucceasor.  Even 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  first  paroxysm  of 
wrath,  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  immediately 
exercise  the  right  which  long  enstom  had  placed  in 
their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  choosing  a  bead  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
abort  deliberation,  they  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
and  resolved  to  write,  or  else  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome.  The  senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference, 
knew  not  how  to  act  when  the  message  came ;  and, 
unwilling  to  incur  responaibility,  referred  the  matter 
back  to  the  legions.  But  the  army,  actuated  by  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  moderation,  renewed  their  re- 
quest to  the  civil  authorities  to  supply  them  with  a 
general  and  rnler ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  reciprocal 
compliment  was  urged  and  rejected  three  times  that 
the  senators  agreed  to  assemble  and  discharge  their 
duly  to  the  empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or  seven  months 
bad  insensibly  passed  away  ;  an  amazing  period,  it  has 
been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anareby,  during  which  the 
Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without 
•  usurper,  and  without  a  aedition.  (Vopist.,  Vit. 
Tactt.,  c.  1.)  On  the  25th  of  September,  A  D.  275, 
the  senate  waa  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the 
raluable  prerogative  with  which  the  constitution  of 
Rome  had  invested  their  order.  The  individual  whom 
they  elected  inherited  the  name  and  the  virtues  of 
Tacitus,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  was,  besides,  re- 
apected  for  his  wisdom,  his  experience  in  business,  and 
his  mild  benevolence.  This  venerable  legislator  had 
already  attained  hia  7Slh  year,  a  circumstance  which 
be  urged,  with  a  great  show  of  reason,  for  declining  the 
honour  which  was  now  aasigned  him.  But  his  objec- 
tions were  repelled  by  the  most  (Uttering  encomiums, 
and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  acclamation  among 
both  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  waa  tho  wisdom  not 
less  than  the  inclination  of  the  aged  emperor  that  in- 
duced him  to  leave  much  of  the  supreme  power  in  the 
hands  from  which  he  received  it.  He  encouraged  the 
senate  to  resume  their  wonted  authority  ;  to  appoint 
proconsuls  in  all  the  provinces,  and  to  exercise  all  the 
other  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Augustus.  Hie  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  affected  bv  the  change  of  hia  condition  ;  the  only 
expense  which  be  permitted  to  himself  waa  the  en- 
couragement which  he  bestowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  only  personal  indulgences  which  he  would  not  re- 
sign were  reading  and  conversation  with  literary  men. 
Ha  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  writings  of  hia 
ancestor  the  historian ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
ders that  every  public  library  should  possess  that  au- 


thor's works,  and  that,  to  render  this  object  more  prac- 
ticable, ten  copies  of  them  should  be  transcribed  ererj 
year  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  His  short  reign, 
however,  prevented  any  good  results  from  being  pro- 
duced by  this  decree — Having  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  citizens,  Tacitus  departed  from  the  capita! 
to  show  himself  to  the  army  in  Thrace*   The  una! 

secured  his  populsnty  among  the  soldiers: 
the  reverence  which  he  found  still  subsist**  ht 


the  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  the  punishment  of 
certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  bad  taken  a»ar 
his  life.  But  his  attention  was  soon  withdrawn  from 
the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to  meet  an  or- 
genl  danger.  When  the  late  emperor  was 
preparations  to  invade  Persis,  he  hsd  negou 
a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  re-enforce  bis  i 
a  detachment  of  their  beat  troop*.  The 
|  faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on  the  Room 
frontiers  with  a  atrong  body  of  cavalry  ;  but.  before 
I  they  made  their  appearance,  Aurelian  was  dead, 
J  the  Persian  war  aoapended.  In  tbesi 
the  Alani,  impatient  of  repose,  and 
their  prey,  soon  turned  their  arms  against  the  us  for 
!  tunate  provinces.  They  overran  Ponlua,  Cappadocu. 
snd  Cilicia  before  Tacitus  could  show  his  readme* 
to  satisfy  their  claime  or  ponish  their  aggroim. 
I  ;>on  recovering,  however,  the  stipulated  reward.  4c 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  to  their  deserti; 
while  those  who  refused  to  liaten  to  terms  were  set* 
dued  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  ( Voptse.,  Kit  T: 
citus,  c  13 — Zosim  .  I.  63.  stqq . — Zonar  ,  12,  17) 
But  the  triumph*  and  reign  of  this  venerable  foieretji 
were  not  of  long  duration  It  is  said  that  he  Ml  • 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officer*  of  rank,  «*» 
were  offended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  his  brother 
Flor isnus ;  or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  w>ld>en, 
who  despised  his  pacific  geniua  and  literary  habits. 
Hut  it  is  no  less  probable  that  he  sank  under  the  fo 
tiguea  of  the  campaign,  and  the  seventy  of  the  cW 
mate,  to  both  of  which  the  pursuits  of  his  ister  yean 
had  rendered  him  a  stranger.  It  is  clear,  st  sll  ereoia, 
that  he  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia.  after  hatinf 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  the  Roman  empire  about  tas 
hundred  daya.  (Yomsc  ,  Vu.  Tacu  .  c.  13  —Zoru. 
I,  63. — Enryrlop.  Metrojol  .  div  3,  vol.  3,  p.  67  ) 

TaotR,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  iNew  Carthage.  caW 
by  Ptolemy  the  Terebria.  It  is  now  the  Segv. 
(Pirn  ,  3,  4.— Ptd..  2,  6  ) 

TiCN'lRBs,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  forming  tat 
southernmost  point  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  «  no* 
called  Cape  Matapan.  which  ia  a  modern  Greek  cor- 
ruption from  the  ancient  furuxov,  a  front,  the  prosv 
ontory  boldly  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean.  An- 
cicnt  geographers  reckoned  thence  to  Cape  Phrcua 
in  Africa  3000  atadia,  to  Cape  Parhynus  in  Sinh 
4600  or  4000,  and  to  the  promontory  of  Males  670 
(Sirabo,  363.)  Near  it  was  a  cave,  aaid  to  be  the  ea- 
trance  to  Orcue,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerbtrai 
to  the  upper  regions.  Pausaniaa  cites  another  »en»oe 
of  the  fsble  from  Heeatscus  of  Miletus,  which  make* 
the  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  large  and  dead- 
ly serpent,  conquered  by  Hercules,  and  brought  to  E»> 
rystbeua  (3,  25 — Creuzer,  Hist.  Gr.  Fragm  ,  p  4D 
There  was  a  temple  on  the  promontory  sacred  to  Nep- 
tune, and  which  was  accounted  an  mviolsble  bstKmi. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  cavern  On  tlx 
promontory ,  also,  waa  a  statue  of  Anon  seated  on  t 
dolphin.  Txnarus  became  subsequently  famous  ki 
the  beautiful  marble  of  it*  quarries,  which  the  Roman* 
held  in  lbs  highest  estimation.  It  waa  a  species  of 
Vtrd  Antiqut.  About  forty  atadia  from  the  promon- 
tory stood  ihc  city  of  Tamarus.  afterward  called  Case 
or  Cirticpoli?  Mr.  Morrill,  in  hia  journev  tkroajk 
Laconia  ( WaipoU's  Memmrs,  to).  I,  p.  56),  was  av 
formed  that  there  were  considerable  remains  of  an  is- 
cisnt  city  on  Cape  Gross*,  agreeing,  as  tar  as  Uw  •> 
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lion  of  Canepolis.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
188  ) 

Taos*,  an  Etrurian  divinity  or  Genius,  said  to  hare 
come  forth  from  a  clod  of  earth,  an  infant  in  form,  but 
with  all  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  an  aged  person. 
He  first  appeared,  according  to  the  legend,  unto  a 
M  near  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  while  the  lal- 
engaged  in  ploughing.  (Ctc,  Dtv..  2.  23. — 
Cremzer,  el  Mater,  ad  loc.  —  laxdor.,  Orig.,  8,  9,  p. 
374,  ed.  A  recall.  —  Lydu*,  de  Ottenii*,  p.  6,  tcqa., 
ed  Hate  )  According  to  the  last  of  the  authorities 
lust  cued,  the  individual  labouring  in  the  field  when 
Tagcs  appeared  was  Tarchon.  the  founder  of  Tar- 
quinii, and  trie  principal  hero  of  Etruruin  mythology. 
(Compare  Mutler,  Etrusk  ,  vol.  2,  p.  26  )  Another 
account  made  T.ijjcs  the  son  of  Geniua,  and  grandson 
of  Japilcr ;  and  it  waa  he  that  instructed  the  twelve 
communities  of  Etruria  in  the  «rt  of  predicting  future 
events  by  the  inflection  of  victims  ( Fettu*.  p.  657, 
ed.  Dacier.) — The  form  of  thia  infant  deity,  hia  birth, 
and  bis  attributes,  all  carry  us  back  to  the  telluric  di- 
vinities of  S.imoUir.icc  and  Lcmnos,  and  the  myatic 
religion  of  the  Pebegi  The  books,  or,  rather,  oracles 
of  Tages  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  were  originally  in  terae.  The  Romana 
are  said  to  have  translated  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
I  Lynns,  de  Mens.,  p.  130,  ed.  Schow. ;  de  Oatent.,  p. 
190.  ed.  Haae.—Guigntaut,  vol.  2.  pt  I,  p.  459.  tea  ) 
Taoub,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  Celtiberi 
m  Mona.  Idubeda.^  It  purauea  a  course  nearly  due 
weat,  verging  slightly  to  the  south,  and  traverses  the 
territories  of  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani,  Vettones,  and 
Lusitani,  until  it  reachea  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
lagua  ta  the  largest  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo 
considers  the  Miniua  as  such,  an  evident  error.  The 
sands  of  this  atream  produced  grains  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mela,  precioua  atonea.  It  ia  now  called  by 
the  Portuguese  the  Tajo,  though  ita  ancient  name  still 
remains  in  general  use.  At  the  mouth  of  thia  river 
itood  Olisipo,  now  Lttbon.  {Mela,  3,  I, — Ovid,  Met., 
2.  251—  Sil.,  4,  23i  —Lucan,  7,  755.  —  Martial,  4, 
5f».  Ac  ) 

Talus,  called  otherwise  Perdue,  a  nephew  of  Dajd- 
alua.    ( Vtd.  Perdu.) 

TamaBa,  I.  a  river  of  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  on 
trie  northwestern  or  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  Promontorium  Artabrum,  now  the 
Tambre.  (Mela,  3.  I— P/my,  31,  2.)— II.  A  town 
of  Britain,  on  the  river  Tamarus,  iu  the  territory  of 
the  Damnonii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  7am- 
trtam,  near  Plymouth.  (Cambden,  Bntann.,  p.  158, 
ed.  1600.) 

Timakls,  I.  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Tamar. 
(Cambden,  Bntann  ,  p.  158,  ed.  1600.)— II  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Am.  (103),  Themarua,  a  river  of 
Sammura.  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the 
Calore  It  ia  now  the  Tamaro.  (Cramer'*  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  9.  p.  261.) 

ItHAses  or  Tabusbcs  (Tauuereoe,  Stepk.  Bys,), 
m  city  of  Cyprus,  eoutheaat  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north 
west  of  Mount  Olympus,  The  adjacent  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  for  the 
metallic  composition  prepared  on  the  apot,  and  called 
rhaUmtkam.  (Strab  ,  683.)  These  minee  appear  to 
have  been  known  aa  early  ae  the  daya  of  Homer,  for 
they  are  referred  to  in  the  Odyssey  (I,  183).  It  has 
been  disputed,  however,  among  commentators,  wheth- 
er the  poet  alludes  to  the  Cyprian  Tamaaua,  or  the 
Italian  Teroesa  or  Tempsa,  also  famous  for  iu  cop- 
per mines.  (Compare  Stepk.  By*.,  #  e  Te/idoeor. — 
San:,  Ditmyt.,  13.  445  —  Plin  ,  5,  31.)  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Tamaaua  waa  a  celebrated  plain,  aacred  to 
Venua.  and  where  the  goddeaa  ia  aaid  to  have  gathered 
the  golden  apples  by  which  Hippomsnea,  to  whom 
•be  gsve  them,  waa  enabled  to  conquer  AtsUnU  in 


(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  644,  ««??.  —  Cramer'* 

At  id  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  388.) 

Tamksu,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thame*.  Cm- 
Bar  is  generally  supposed  to  have  crosaed  this  river  at 
Coway  Slakes,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Kingston  ; 
but  Horsley  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  it 
near  that  town.    (Co*.,  B.  G.,  5,  II.) 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Cyrua  the  younger,  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
(Xen  ,  Anab.,  1,  2,  21  —Id.  ib.,  I,  4,  2  )  After  the 
death  of  Cyrua,  he  fled  with  hia  vessels,  through  fear 
of  Tissaphernes.  to  Egypt,  unto  King  Psammilichua, 
but  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter,  together  with  his 
children.  The  object  of  the  Egypliau  kurjr,  in  thus 
violating  the  righta  of  hospitality,  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  fleet  and  treasures  of  Tamos.  (Dwd.  Sic., 
14,  19.—  Id.,  14.  35  ) 

Tanauba,  a  city  of  Bocolia,  situate  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  A  sop  us,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  lis  more  ancient  appellation  was  Gnea. 
(Hum.,  II  ,  2,  (98.  —  Lycuphr  ,  644  )  An  obstinate 
battle  was  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedaemonian*,  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
aiau  war,  wheu  the  former  were  defeated.  The  ruins 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  by  Cockceell,  at  Graz- 
mada  or  Grtmaikt. — Thia  place  waa  famed  among  the 
ancienta  for  ita  breed  of-  fighting-coclu.  (Cramer'* 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  269.) 

Tanacrus  or  Tanager,  a  river  of  Lucanis,  rising 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  between  Caaal 
Nutmo  and  Logo  Negro,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diano,  loses  itself  under 
ground  for  the  space  of  two  milea,  and  not  twenty 
•a  it  ia  Btated  in  Pliny  (2.  103).  It  reappears  be- 
yond La  PoUa,  at  a  place  called  Pertota,  and  falls  into 
the  Silanus  below  Contnrti.  The  modem  name  of 
the  river  ia  Negro.  (Cramer'a  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
377.) 

TanIib,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  large  river  of  Europe, 
riaing,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thyssagetes,  from  a  large  lake,  and  falling  into  the 
Palus  MeotiB.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded 
the  Tana'ia  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  courae  with  the 
Rha  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  the  latter,  and  its 
falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to  have  known 
nothing.  The  Tanaia  rises  in  the  Valdai  hilla,  in  the 
government  of  Tula,  and  iB  about  800  milea  in  length. 
Thia  river  separated  in  ancient  timea  European  and 
Aaialic  Sarmatis.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
half  s  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at  the  same 
time  communicating  thia  name  to  the  Palus  Maeotis  ; 
the  modern  name  Don  ia  only  a  corrupt  abbreviation 
of  the  ancient  appellation.  A  city  named  Tanaia, 
aitnste  at  its  mouth,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tion by  the  Slavons  under  the  name  of  Aas-grad,  or 
the  city  of  Aa* ;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  name 
of  Azof  aubsieting  on  the  same  Bite.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  remarked,  that  this  name  contributes  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanaia,  formed  of  two  members,  the  first 
of  which  expresses  the  actual  name  of  the  river.  The 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alexander  confounded  the  Tan- 
aia with  the  Iaxartet.  (Vtd.  laxarles.) — Dr.  Clarke 
( Travel*  in  Ru**ia,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  337,  Lond.  ed  ) 
found  the  Cossack  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  thia 
river  to  be  Danaetz,  Tdanaets,  or  Tanaetz,  and  when 
Bounded  with  quicknesa  and  volubility,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  iime  as  Tanai*.  Hence  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  may  aatiafactorily  be  accounted  for.  Accord- 
ing to  the  aame  intelligent  traveller,  when  the  word 
Tanai*  waa  introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  another  river,  which 
enters  that  atream  about  ninety-nine  milea  from  its 
mouth,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  entertained 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  in  thia  quarter, 
it  leaves  again,  taking  a  northwesterly  direction,  and 
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into  tbe  Palate  Maotis  to  the  north  of  all  the 
other  mouths  of  the  Don.  This  northernmost  mouth 
of  the  Don,  owing  to  the  river  whose  water*  us  chan- 
nel ta  supposed  peculiarly  to  contain,  is  called  Dana- 
eta  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  sluggish  current 
or  its  lapse  into  the  sea,  Dead  Danatlz.  The  Greeks, 
•leering  from  the  Crimea  towards  the  mouths  of  tbe 
Don,  and,  as  their  custom  was,  keeping  close  to  the 
shore,  entered  first  tbia  northernmost  mouth  of  tbe 
river,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tans  is,  from  its  native 
appellation.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
on  which  head  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  be  remark- 
«d  ibat  Bayer  {Commt.  Acad.  Petr.,  vol.  9,  p.  375) 
supposes  an  early  European  people  to  have  once  ex- 
isted, in  whose  language  a  word  like  Tan,  Ton,  Don, 
or  Dunai  may  have  signified  "  water,"  from  which 
were  gradually  derived  such  names  of  rivers  as  Tan- 
aria-,  Danaperit,  Danatter,  Danubius  ( Tunowe  in  the 
Ntrbeiungenlted,  v.  6116.  —  Aavov&r  in  Procopius), 
Don,  Duna,  'Poidov  (in  Ptolemy),  Endan,  Re- dan, 
dec.  It  is  •  curious  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  of 
this  hypothesis,  that  the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe, 
have  tbe  word  Don  in  their  language  as  a  general  term 
for  "  water,"  river,"  &c,  and  designate  all  mount- 
ain streams  by  this  appellation.  (Compare  Lehrberg, 
Untertuehungen,6t.c  ,  Petersb.,  p.  400. — Bitter,  Vor- 
kalU,  ore.,  p.  304.)—  II.  A  city  in  Asiatic  Sarmatia.at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tanais,  which  soon  became  auffi- 
eiently  powerful,  by  reason  of  its  extensive  commerce, 
to  withdraw  itself  from  the  away  of  the  kings  of  the 
Bosporus,  and  establish  ita  independence.  One  of 
these  same  inonarchs,  however,  by  name  Polemo,  sub- 
sequently look  and  destroyed  it.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  but  never  attained  Us  former  eminence.  The 
wins  of  tbe  place  are  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Azof. 
(Pltn,  6,  7  —Sleph  tty:.,  a.  v.) 

Takaquh..  in  Etrurian  Tanchufil  (Midler,  Etrutker, 
\,  p.  72),  called  slso  Caia  Cacxlta,  was  the  wife  of 
Tarquiniua  Priscus,  the  filth  king  of  Rome.  ( Vtd 
Tarquinius  I.)  Niebuhr  makes  the  Tarquin  family  of 
Latin,  not  or  Etrurian  origin  ;  and  thinks  that  the 
name  Caia  Caaha  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning 
Tarquinius  entirely  different  from  that  which  became 
prevalent.  "  In  the  latter  legend,"  observes  this  em- 
inent writer,  "  Tanaqml  comes  lo  Rome  with  Tarquin, 
and  outlives  him ;  it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  abe,  too,  changed  her  Etruscan  name.  Csscilia 
had  a  atatue  in  a  temple,  ao  intimately  was  ahc  asso- 
ciated with  the  older  tradition  ;  and  her  name  implies 
a  connexion  with  Prameate,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
CkcuIus  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg.,  AEn  ,  7, 681),  the  hero  after 
whom  the  Cecifii  were  called.  In  this  point  the 
feigned  Etruscan  Tarquinius  has  not  quite  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  Latin  Priscus  :  the  historians  throw 
aside  altogether  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison 
with  their  accounts."  (Niebuhr's  Rom  Hist.,  vol. 
1,  p.  324,  Cambr.  transl. )— Tanaquil  was  represent- 
ed in  the  Roman  traditions  as  a  woman  of  high  spirit, 
and  accustomed  lo  rule  ber  husband  ;  hence  tbe  name 
rs  uaed  by  the  Latin  poets  lo  indicate  generally  any 
imperious  consort-  (  Auson  ,  £mi/.,  23,  31. — Juve- 
nal, Sat.,  6,  664.)  She  was  also  celebrated  in  the 
aaine  legends  as  an  excellent  spinster  (/arnica)  and 
housewife  ;  and  her  distaff  and  spindle  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Sancus  or  Hercules.  (Ctc  ,  proMur  . 
12  —  Pfm..  8,  48  )  It  was  Tanaquil  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  managed  adroitly  to  se- 
cure the  succession  to  Servius  Tullius.  her  son  in-law. 
(Kid.  Tarquinius  I.,  near  the  close  of  that  article  ) 

Tanis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  giv- 
ing name  to,  tbe  Tannic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between 
the  Mendesian  and  Pelusiac.  This  city  is  the  Zoan 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  its  remains  are  still  called  San 
The  Ostium  Taniticum  ia  now  the  Omm- Fartdje. 
mouth.  (Number*,  13,  22  —  hatah,  19,  11,  13.) 
TantalIoks,  a  patronymic  applied  to  tbe 
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ante  of  Tantalus,  such  as  Niobe,  Hermione, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  grandsons  of  Tentalas, 
are  called  "  Tantaltda  fratrcs"  by  Ovid.  (Her.,  8, 
45,  122.) 

Tantalus,  a  king  of  Lydia.  son  of  Jupiter  bv  a 
nymph  called  Pluto  ( Wealth),  wm  the  father  at  Ft 
lops,  and  of  Niobe  the  wife  of  Amphioo. — L'lyeses, 
when  relating  to  tbe  Phacacians  what  he  bad  be- 
held in  tbe  lower  world,  describe*  Tantalus  as  stud- 
ing  up  to  the  chu  *n  water,  which  constant!?  cleats 
bis  lip  as  often  as  be  attempts  to  quench  tie  tkunt 
that  torments  him.  Over  bis  bead  grow  all  knuU  of 
fruits ;  but,  whenever  be  reaches  forth  his  bands  la 
take  them,  the  wind  scatters  them  to  the  clouds.  (Oi , 
1 1,  581,  Mtqq .)  The  passage  of  Homer,  however,  oo 
which  this  account  rests,  was  regarded  by  Amur 
cbua  as  spurious,  according  to  the  scholiast  on 
(Olymp.,  1,97).  If  we  reject  the  verses  of  the  Odys- 
sey which  have  just  been  referred  to,  and  tbe  aotsts- 
ticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invalidated  by  so  oi- 
edited  scholiast  whom  Person  cites  {ad  Eurtp.,  Orttl, 
5),  we  then  come,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  the  aceotat 
given  first  by  Arcbilochue  (Pausan  ,  10,  21,  15),  and 
after  him  by  Pindar.  According  to  thia  poet,  Jupaer 
hung  a  vaat  rock  in  tbe  air  over  the  head  of  Tantalus, 
which,  always  menacing  to  descend  and  crusb  boa. 
drprivea  him  of  all  joy,  and  makes  him  "a  wanderer 
from  happineaa."  (Of.,  1,  57,  stqq  ,  td.  Bockk— 
Bbckh,  ad  loc.)  Pindar  doea  not  mention  tbe  pbe* 
of  his  punishment,  but  Euripides  aays  it  was  tbe  air 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  tbe  rock  »ust> 


him  by  golden  chains*  (Eurip,  Oral, 
6,  7,  972,  teq.y— The  offence  of  Tantalus,  wtucb  call- 
ed down  upon  him  this  severe  infliction,  is  vanootb 
stated.  The  common  account  makes  bun  to  bin 
killed  and  dressed  his  son  Pelops,  and  to  have  placed 
ins  remains  as  food  before  tbe  gods,  whom  be  bad  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  in  order  to  test  their  divinity  ( lai- 
Pelops.)  Pindar,  however,  rejects  this  legend  as  «- 
becoming  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  and  says,  that  li 
ever  mortal  man  waa  honoured  by  the  dwellers  d 
Olympua,  it  waa  Tantalus;  but  that  he  could  not  di- 
gest his  happiness.  Tbey  admitted  him,  be  adds,  u 
feaat  at  their  table  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  wbicb  made 
him  immortal ;  but  he  stole  some  of  the  divine  feoi 
and  gave  it  to  hia  friends  on  earth.  This,  accordiof 
to  Pindar,  waa  the  crime  for  which  he  was  ponisbea. 
(Pind.,  /.  e.)  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  nayttaet 
the  offence  of  Tantalus  was  his  not.  restrain*,?  as 
tongue  ;  that  is,  probably,  his  divulging  the  secret!  *f 
the  gods.  (Eunp  ,  Orttl ,  10.)— The  residence  of 
Tantalus  waa  placed  at  the  fool  of  Mount  StpTlae  is 
Lydia.  Hence,  according  to  another  legend,  Jepi* 
cast  this  mountain  upon  him  ;  Jot  Pandareus  baraig 
atolen  ibo  golden  dog  which  had  guarded  the  goal  oat 
reared  the  god,  gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  keep.  Mercery 
being  sent  to  reclaim  the  dog,  Tantalus  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  end,  for  hia  falsehood,  the  moa*;*'* 
was  thrown  upon  him.  (Schol.  ad  Ptnd.,  Of.  1,W- 
— Anton  .  lib.  36.)  This  last  trifling  legend  is.  as  «> 
may  easily  ace,  one  of  the  many  attempts  at  seealix-i>*r 
the  ancient  myths;  for  Sipylus,  it  rs  plain,  was  de*i(B- 
ed  to  take  tbe  place  of  the.  mythic  rock  — Tea  una* 
Tantalus  ia,  like  Sisyphus,  a  reduplication,  and  bit 
myth  ia  evidently  one  of  ihoae  handed  down  froo>p>'* 
old  Pelatfgic  timea.  The  root  of  Tantalus  is  protefrh 
d<Mu,  and  ho  represents  tbe  man  who  is^oan»ata/ 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  whose  desires  axe  »»»• 
liable  (OdAfleW,  for  euphony  made  TovroAaf.  u* 
letters  8,  r,  X,  and  r  being  frequently  commuted-— 
Welrker,  ap.  Sekteenek,  Andrmt.,  p.  265.— I'afciff. 
Myth,  der  Jap.  Gescbl,  p.  355).  The  Homeric  p* 
ture  exhibits  in  lively  colours  tho  misery  of  sock  a 
state.  The  other  form  of  the  legend  represents,  per' 
haps,  the  cares  and  fears  attendant  upon  riches ;  *• 
it  may  be,  as  has 
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age  ef  the  evils  of  ambition  end  the  inordinate  pursuit 
of  honours  ;  for  when  Tantalus,  it  was  said,  had  at- 
tained his  ^ultimate  desire,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
table  ef  the  gods,  his  joy  was  converted  into  terror  by 
his  fancying  a  rock  suspended  over  his  head,  and  ready 
to  crush  bus:  and  he  sought  permission  to  resign  bis 
swat  at  the  celestial  Ubie.  (Alcrnan,  of.  Schol.  ad 
Putd,  I.  c.—Nic.  Da>h4uc.,  ap.  Stob.,  14,  7.— Wtkk- 
grt  da*  Epucke  Cyclus,  p  280,  acq q .)  It  was  prob- 
ably the  hie*  of  the  great  wealth  of  Lydia  that  caus- 
ed  the  myth  of  Tantalus  to  he  localized  at  Sipylus. 
(Ketghlley's  Mythology,  p.  442.  teq .) 

Taphi.*,  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ithaca,  or,  rather,  between  Leucadia  and  the 
east  of  Acarnama  They  form  a  considerable  group, 
and  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  classical 
writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates^  (Od.,  1, 
417.)  The  principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by 
Homer  Taphos,  but  by  later  writers  Tsbhius  and  Ta- 
phiuau  (Strabo,  458),  and  la  probably  the  one  known 
to  modern  geographers  by  the  name  of  Meganiti. 
Mr.  Dodwell  informs  us  that  CaUmo,  another  of  the 
Taphian  group,  produces  perhsps  the  finest  flour  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to  Corfu,  and  sold  as  a  luxury 
(vol.  1,  p  61).  The  Taphias  were  also  called  Tela- 
boar.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  65.)  They 
were  fabled  to  have  received  these  names  fromTaphi- 
us  and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
there.  The  Taphians  inadc  war  against  Eleclryon, 
king  of  Mycenaj,  and  murdered  all  his  sons ;  upon 
which  the  monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  bis 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the 
death  of  his  children  upon  the  Taphians.  Amphitryon 
did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
maiden.    (Apoilod.,  2,  4.) 

Taphb/K,  a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  -name  is 
derived  from  roapoc,  a  ditch  or  trench,  one  having 
been  cut  close  to  the  town  to  defend  the  entrance  into 
the  Chersonese.  The  modern  Prekop  marks  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.    (Mela,  2.  l.—Plin.,  4,  12.) 

Tapuros,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
now  the  straits  of  St.  Bonifacio.    (Plin-,  3,  6.) 

Taprobanr,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now 
called  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  first  learned  the  exist- 
ence of  this  island  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander, 
when  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  the  court  of 
Palimbotbra.  The  account  then  received  was  ampli- 
fied so  much,  that  thia  island  was  deemed  the  com- 
mencement of  another  world,  inhabited  by  antichthones, 
or  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
hemisphere.  Ptolemy,  better  informed,  makes  il  an 
island,  five  times  greater,  however,  than  it  really  is. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  though  il  lay  off  the  hither  coast 
of  India,  looking  towards  the  continent  of  Africa. 
The  name  of  Sal  ice,  which  we  learu  from  Ptolemy  to 
bsve  been  the  native  denomination  of  the  island,  is 
preserved  in  that  of  Selen-dtve,  compounded  of  tho 
proper  name  Sett*  and  the  appellative  for  an  island  in 
the  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  name 
of  Ceil*.*  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
is  only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  calls  it 
a  very  fertile  island,  and  mentions  as  its  produce  rice, 
boney  (or  rather,  perhaps,  sugar),  ginger,  and  also 
precious  stone*,  with  all  sorts  of  metals ;  be  speaks, 
toe,  of  its  elephants  and  tigers.  Il  is  surprising,  how- 
ever, that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded 
him  say  anything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  forms 
the  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients  could 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  article,  especially 
as  they  called  a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa 
by  the  ruins  of  Rcgio  Cinnamomifera.  (Strabo,  72. 
— Id.  690.- Mel*,  3,  7.— Plin.,  6,  22— Coamaa-  /«- 
dicopl,  II,  p.  336  ) 

T*rsus,  a  small  and  lowly  situated  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily.    Its  name  has  reference  to  its 


low  situation,  from  tfanrw,  sepelio.    It  lay  off  Hybla 

The  neck  of  land  connecting  il  with  the  main  island 
of  Sicily  waa  so  low  thai  Servius  calls  the  promontory 
itself  sn  island  ;  and  it  ia  even  now  styled  Itola  deili 
Manghui.    ( Vtrg.,  Mn.,  3,  669  ) 

Tab  as  (-enrur),  I.  s  son  of  Neptune,  who,  according 
to  some,  was  the  founder  of  Tarentura,  called  in 
Greek  Tdpar.  (Fid.  Tarcntum  ) — II.  A  araall  rivci 
to  the  west  of  Tarentum,  now  the  Tarn.  (Suph. 
Byz.,t.  t.  Toper-) 

Tabasco,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  north  of  Arclato.  It  is  now  Tarascon, 
lying  opposite  to  Beaucaire.  (Btschoff  und  MilUr, 
Worterb.  der  Gtogr.,  p  947  ) 

Tabbblm,  b  people  of  Aquilanic  Gaul,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  chief  city  was  A  qua;  Augusts?, 
now  Aqa,  or,  according  to  some,  Dax.  (Can.,  B.  G., 
3,  27.) 

Tabbxtum  (in  Greek  Tupac),  now  Taranto,  a  cele- 
brated city  of  Lower  Italy,  aituaied  in  the  northeastern 
angle  of  the  Sinus  Tsrantinus,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Me»»apia  or  Iapygia.    It  was  founded,  according  to 
some,  by  a  Cretan  colony  before  the  Trojan  war,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Taras,  a  reputed  aon  of  Neptune  (i.  e.,  a  powerful 
naval  chieftain).    In  the  21st  Olympiad,  a  strong  body 
of  emigrants. arrived  under  Pbilanlhua  from  Laconta, 
so  thst  it  seemed  to  bo  refounded.    The  new  colony 
established  themselves  upon  an  ariatocraiical  plan,  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  formed  it  into  a 
near  resemblance  uf  Sparta.  Moat  of  the  nobles  having 
subsequently  perished  in  a  warwith  the  Iapyges, democ- 
racy was  introduced.    The  favourable  situation  of  the 
place  contributed  to  its  rapid  prosperity.    Placed  in 
the  centre,  as  it  were,  il  obtained  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas.    The  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  pastures 
were  excellent,  and  the  flocks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  this  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  B.C.,  when  Roma 
was  angsged  in  the  siege  of  Veii,  and  Greece  was  en- 
joying some  tranquillity  after  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Archylaa,  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statesman, 
presided  over  her  counsels  an  strategoa.    Her  navy 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony. 
Nor  were  her  military  establishments  less  formidable 
and  efficient,  since  she  could  bring  into  the  field  a 
force  of  30,000  foot  and  fiOOO  horse,  exclusive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called   Hipparchi.  (Heynt, 
Opusc.  Acad  ,  vol.  2.  p.  223.)   The  Tarenlinea  were 
long  held  in  great  estimation  aa  auxiliary  troops,  and 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes  and  states.    (Strabo,  280. — Jiltan,  Var. 
Hut.,  7,  i.—Polyb..  1 1,  12.— Id  ,  16,  15.)— Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  forgotten 
in  the  advancement  of  political  atrenglh  and  civiliza- 
tion.   The  Pythagorean  sect,  which  in  other  parta  of 
Magna  Graecia  had  been  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
here  found  encouragement  and  refuge  through  the  in- 
fluence of  A  re  hy  las,  who  was  said  to  have  entertained 
Plato  during  hia  residence  in  this  city.  (Ck,de  Sen., 
12.)    And  the  first  sculptors  and  painters  of  Creece 
contributed  to  embellish  Tarentum  with  several  splen- 
did rnonmcnla.  which  sncicul  authors  have  dwelt  upon 
with  admiration,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  wiieu 
transferred  to  Rome,  served  to  decorate  the  Capitol. 
But  their  grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
wealth  and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  Tarcntum.  by  sapping  the  vigour  of 
her  institutions,  enervating  the  minds  snd  corrupting 
the  morals  of  her  inhabitants.   Effeminacy  and  volup- 
tuousness gradually  osurped  the  place  of  energy  and 
coprage,  and  the  Tarenlinea  became  the  abandoned 
slaves  of  licentiousness  and  vice.    To  such  excess, 
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Indeed,  waa  the  lore  of  pleasure  carried,  that  the  num- 
ber of  their  annual  festivals  ts  said  to  have  eieeedcd 
that  of  *he  days  of  the  year.    Hence  the  expressions 
so  oftf  4  applied  to  it  bv  Horace,  of  "raonV"  and  "tm- 
belle  Tarentum."  and  by  Juvenal  (6.  297).  of  ••  Af- 
file coronatum  el  petuLtns  madiJumyw  Tarenium  " 
[Stralo,  280.  —  Tluopamp.,  ap.  Athen  .  4,  19  —  Cle- 
arc*  .  ap  Euttd.,  12.  4  —  Miuin,  V  H  .  12.  30.)  En- 
feebled and  degraded  by  ibis  system  of  demoralization 
and  corruption,  the  Tarenlmea  aoon  found  themselves 
unable,  aa  heretofore,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  subjec- 
tion the  neighbouring  barbarians  of  Iapygia,  who  had 
always  hated  and  feared,  but  uow  learned  to  despise 
them*.    These,  leagued  with  the  still  more  warlike 
Jjticaniaas.  who  had  already  become  the  terror  of 
Magna  Gnecia.  now  mado  constant  inroada  into  their 
territory,  and  even  threatened  the  safety  of  the  city. 
Incapable  of  exertion,  and  having  no  leaders  possess- 
ed of  any  military  talent  or  energy,  the  Tarentines 
were  compelled  to  call  in  to  their  aid  experienced 
eommanders  from  Greece,  whom  ambition,  perhaps,  or 
the  desire  of  gam,  might  induce  to  quit  their  native 
soil  in  search  of  wealth  and  renown     A  more  gener- 
ous motive,  perhaps,  influenced  Archidamus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  the  first  to  engage  in  their  defence, 
for  he  might  regard  Tarentum  as  having  just  claims  to 
his  protection  aa  a  Spartan  colony.    But  this  valiant 
prince  fell  in  the  first  engagemont  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  waa  the  next  ally  of  the 
Tarentine*,  was  soon  disgusted  with  their  feeble  and 
irresolute  conduct,  and  abandoned  their  cause  to 
prosecute  his  own  ambitious  designs.    (Strab.,  I.  e. 
—Lie  ,  8.  17.)   He  waa  followed  by  the  Spartan  Cle- 
omenea.  and  afterward  by  Agathocles;  but  the  ser- 
vices of  these  adventurers  were  productive  of  little 
benefit  to  the  republic,  they  being  more  intent  on  their 
own  interesla  than  those  of  the  people  which  sought 
their  aid.  Tarentum,  in  consequence  of  theae  failures, 
might  have  been  induced  to  depend  upon  her  own  re- 
source*, had  the  barbarians  of  Iapygia  or  Lucania  re- 
mained her  only  foes.    But  a  more  formidable  enemv 
now  ontered  the  lists.    This  was  Home,  who,  by  con- 
tinued successes  over  the  Sammtes,  and  the  subjec- 
tion ol  Apulia,  had  now  extended  her  dominion  nearly 
to  the  walls  of  Tarentum.    A  pretext  for  war  was 
soon  found  by  these  powerful  invaders.    An  insult 
said  to  have  been  publicly  offered  one  of  the  Koman 
ambassadors  was  here  the  plea  assigned  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  Tarentines  again  had  recourse, 
in  this  emergency,  to  foreign  aid.    The  valour  and 
forces  of  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the  storm  ;  but, 
when  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentum  could 
no  longer  withstand  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon 
after  fell  into  their  handa  ;  the  surrender  of  the  town 
being  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot  force 
which  Pyrrhus  had  left  there.    The  Tarenlmea  were 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  surrender  their  anna  and 
their  ships  of  war  ;  their  walls  were  dismantled,  and 
a  heavy  fine  waa  imposed  aa  the  condition  of  peace 
(Lis.,  Eftt.,  15.)    To  this  harsh  treatment  mav  just- 
ly be  ascribed  the  subsequent  concoct  of  the  Taren- 
tines during  the  second  Punic  war,  in  declaring  for 
Hannibal,  whom  they  must  have  n  t>arded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  deliverer  from  a  slate  of  oppression  than  as 
an  invader  of  their  country.    Tlu-v  opened  their  gates 
to  his  forces,  and  warmly  seeondt  d  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  Koman  garrison,  which  still  held  out  in  the  cit- 
adel.   (Po/yA.,8,26  —  Lie.,  2ft.  9  )    Such,  however, 
waa  the  strength  of  their  fortresa.  that  it  effectually 
withstood  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  when  the 
mention  of  the  Carthaginian  general  was  drawn  off 
to  other  parts  of  Italy,  Tarentum  waa  aurprised  and 
recaptured  by  the  Romans,  under  lh«  command  of 
Fabins  Maximo*,  who  treated  it  as  a  city  taken  from 
the  enemy.    The  plunder  obtained  by  them  on  this 
in  waa  immense  ;  the 
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ing  said  to  have  nearly  equalled  in  number  those  of 

Syracuse.  Livy  commends,  on  this  occasion.  the 
moderation  of  Fabius.  and  intimates  that  be  allowed 
theae  works  of  art  to  remain  undisturbed  (27.  16) ; 
but  Strabo  asserts  that  many  articles  were  removed 
by  that  general,  and,  among  others,  a  colossal  brent* 
statue  of  Hercules,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Lytip- 
pus.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  wbich  waa 
farther  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown  by  the 
Romans  to  the  port  of  Brundisinm  for  the  fitting  out 
of  their  naval  annamenta,  as  well  as  for  commercial 
purposea.  The  salubrity  of  ita  climate,  the  singular 
fertility  of  its  territory,  its  purple  dye,  and  its  advan- 
tageous situation  on  the  sea,  aa  well  as  on  the  Apptaa 
Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city  of  consequence 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  reports  that,  though  a 
great  portion  of  its  extent  was  deserted  in  his  time, 
the  inhabited  part  still  constituted  a  large  towa 
That  geographer  describes  the  nrner  harbour  as  being 
100  stadia,  or  12J  miles  in  circuit  ;  a  computation, 
however,  which  does  not  agree  with  modem  measure- 
ments, which  represent  the  circuit  of  the  harbour  at 
16  miles.  Strabo  makes  the  site  of  the  town  very 
low,  but  the  ground  to  rise,  however,  a  little  towards 
the  citadel. — The  modern  town  now  occupiea  the  «it* 
of  the  ancient  citadel.  ( Cramer's  A  me  ZfaJy,  vol.  f, 
p  318.) 

Taricnra,  I.  a  strong  city  of  Paleatine,  eontb  of  Ti- 
berias, and  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  of  tat 
[<ake  of  Geneaareth.  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  situa- 
tion was  well  adapted  for  fisheries  ,  and  from  the  pro- 
cess of  ptekltnfr  fish  (rop/jew,  to  ptcklc"),  which 
was  carried  on  here  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  lbs 
town  derived  its  name.  (P/in.,  6,  6. — Joseph  .  B. 
J.,  3,  17.) — II.  Several  towns  on  the  coaat  of  Egypt 
bore  this  nsme  from  a  similar  cause. 

Tar  pa,  Spuriob  Monies  or  Meclus,  a  critic  at 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Augustus.  He  was  appointed, 
with  four  others,  to  examine  into  the  merits  of  every 
dramatic  production  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  repre- 
sented on  the  stage ;  and  he  is  said 


to  have  dischar- 
ged  this  office  with  the  greatest  impartiality.  (Hvrtt^ 
Sat ,  1,  10,  38. — Compare  Ep  ai  Pi*.,  387  ) 

Tarpbia,  I.  the  daughter  ©if  Tarpeius,  the  governor 
of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  She  promised  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city  to  the  Ssbines,  provided  they  gave 
her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  aa  she  expressed  it,  what 
they  earned  on  their  left  arms  Tatios,  the  kirg  of 
the  Sabines.  consented  ;  and,  aa  he  entered  the  gates, 
to  punish  her  perfidy,  ha  threw,  not  his  bracelet,  bat 
his  shield  upon  Tarpeia.  His  followers  imitated  a« 
example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crushed  under  the  weigat 
of  the  shielda  of  the  Sabine  army  (L»».  1,  U) 
This  terston  of  the  story  represents  Tarpeia  as  a  venal 
traitreas.  Piso,  however,  one  of  the  earlier  annalists, 
endeavours  to  exah  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius  to  a  he- 
roine, who  meant  to  sa  en  fire  herself  for  her  coontry. 
She  waa  described  by  him  as  having  planned  to  amis 
the  Sabines,  by  virtue  of  their  agreement,  ratified  a*  at 
wss  by  oath,  deliver  up  to  heribeir  arms  and  armour, 
and  ao  to  consign  them,  disarmed,  to  the  Romans  the 
laying  down  of  the  arms  was  to  lake  place  on  the  Cap- 
nol.  a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  pris- 
oners, would  have  been  to  be  found  !  Livy  allude*  to 
this  version  of  thebaic,  but  makes  no  remark  about 
its  utter  absurdity.  (Lis.,  /.  r — Compare  iYVrial 
Rom.  Wirt,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  Vamhr  tra»*l)  Ta 
was  buried  on  the  hill,  and  from  her  one  of  the  t«e 
anmmita  of  the  Capitoline  Mount  took  the  name  of  the 
Tarpcian  roek  (Tarpeia  Rupe*>  called  also  Tarpn*» 
Mom),  and  from  it  state  criminals  were  afterward  so* 
customed  to  be  thrown.  ( Kid.  Tarpeius  Mons  >—  Nie- 
bohr,  who  very  properlv  rejecta  the  whole  siorr  about 
Tar|>eia  as  purely  fabulous,  observes,  that  the  Roman 
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with  gold,  as,  Fauriol  remarks,  the 
buds  of  modern  Greece  do  their  Clephts  Here  is 
popular  poetry  unequivocally  obvious  for  one  who  has 
eyes  to  see  it.  The  fiction  of  Propertiue  (4,  4)  seems 
to  be  i  traoafer,  warranted  by  no  tradition,  from  the 
history  of  the  Megarian  Scylls."  (Rom.  Hist  ,  vol.  1, 
p.  19?  )  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  the  re- 
membrance of  Tsrpeia's  guilt  atill  lives  in  a  popular 
lejrend  at  the  present  day.  M  The  whole  of  the  Capi- 
tolme  Hill,'*  he  observes,  "  is  pierced  with  quarries, 
passages  of  remote  antiquity  worked  through  the  loose 
tufo  :  many  of  these  have  been  walled  up  ;  but  near 
the  houses  erected  upon  the  rubbish  which  covers  the 
Hundred  Steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rock  that 
looks  towards  the  forum,  beside  some  ruinous  build- 
ings known  by  the  name  of  the  Palazzacio,  several  are 
accessible.  A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth, 
which  must  have  been  older  titan  the  aqueducts,  since 
no  one  would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterward, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  secured  a  supply  of  water  to  the 
garrison  during  the  Gallic  siege,  attracted  me  into  this 
labvrinth  :  we  were  conducted  by  girls  from  the  ad. 
joining  houses,  who  related,  as  we  went,  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  hill  the  fair  Tarpeia  sits,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewel*,  enchanted  :  he  wlio  endeavours  to 
reach  her  never  finds  out  the  way  ;  once  only  she  had 
been  seen  by  the  brother  of  one  of  our  guides  The 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  are  smith*  and  low  victual- 
lers, without  the  .^lightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  antiquity  winch  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulvar  books. 
Real  oral  tradition,  therefore,  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  rive- 
and  twenty  hundred  years  in  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  stran- 
gers to  the  names  ol  (  I  f  Ita  and  Cornelia  "  (Niebuhr, 
Rom  Hut,  vol  I,  p.  193.) — II.  One  of  the  female 
attendanta  of  Camilla  in  the  Rutulian  war.  {Virg ., 
JBh.,  II,  656.) 

Tabpiius.  Sp.,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome 
under  Romulus.  ( Kid.  Romulus,  Tarpeia,  and  Cspit- 
olinus  III.) 

Tabprius  Mon*.  or,  more  correctly,  Tarpeia  Ru- 
ms, a  celebrated  rock  at  Rome,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Mona  Capitolinus,  and  on  the  ateepest  side,  where  it 
overhung  the  Tiber.  From  this  rock  state  criminals 
were  accustomed  to  be  thrown  in  the  earlier  Roman 
times.  It  received  its  name  in  commemoration  of  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  her  having  been  killed 
here  by  the  Sabines  —  Vasi  givee  the  present  height 
at  fifty-five  feet.  A  modem  toarist  remarks  aa  fol- 
Iowa  :  "  Though  it  ia  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock 
was  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitohne  Mount,  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  where  was  the  precise  spot 
of  execution  ;  whether  Manliua  was  hurled  down  that 
part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Capri- 
ne, or  that  behind  the  Palazzo  *V  Conservalon. 
There  ia  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment both  tremendous  and  fatal ;  although  not  only 
have  the  assaulta  of  lime,  war,  and  violence,  but  the 
very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  lower  it  ; 
for  repeated  earthquake*  have  shattered  the  frisble  tufo 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell 
as  Isle  as  the  middle  of  the  6fteenlh  century.  The 
fall  of  these  masses  haa  diminished  I  he  elevation  in 
two  waya  :  by  lowering  the  actual  height,  and  filling 
up  the  base,  to  which  the  ruins  of  the  overthrown  build- 
ings  that  once  stood  upon  it  hsve  materially  contribu- 
ted. Still  the  average  of  varioua  measurementa  and 
eomputationa  of  ita  present  elevation  make  it  above 
60  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.  Certainly  those 
who  hsve  msintained  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
lisping  from  ita  summit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment  themselves.  The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  s  mesn,  filthy  passage,  which 
loads  to  an  old  wooden  door."  (Rome  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century,  vol.  I,  p.  179,  Am.  erf.) 
8  A 


TabqciivIi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Kt ru- 
ns, and  celebrated  in  history  for  its  early  connexion 
with  Rome.  It  was  situate  in  the  lower  part  of  Ki ru- 
ns, near  the  coast,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Carre. 
Strabo  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the  place  to  Tarchon, 
the  famous  Etruscan  chief,  who  is  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  poets.  Juntin  makes  it  to  have  been  founded 
by  some  Thessalians  and  Spinombn,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  Pelasgi  and  Umbri,  who  cams  from  Spina  on 
the  Adriatic.  According  to  the  common  account,  the) 
progenitor  of  the  Tarquinian  family,  Demaratus,  set- 
tled here,  and  from  this  city  the  Tsrqmnisn  family 
came  to  Rome.    Niebuhr,  however,  holds  a  different 

2i -ii ion,  and  makes  the  Tarqmnian  family  of  Latin,  not 
truscan,  origin.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  articles 
Tanaquil,  and  Tarquinius  I.)  Some  ruins,  to  which 
the  name  of  Turchtna  is  altsched,  point  out  ths  an- 
cient aite  of  Tarquinn.  (Cramer'w  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  197  )  The  Etrurians  regarded  Tarquinn  as  the 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  their  other  cities  :  a  strong 
proof  in  favour  of  civilization  having  come  to  this  coun- 
try from  ths  sea.    ( Matter.  Etrueker,  vol.  1,  p.  73.) 

Tarqmnm,  a  daughter  of  Tarquinius.  who  married 
Servms  Tullius.  When  her  husband  was  murdered 
by  Tarquinius  Supcrhns,  and  public  rites  of  sepulture 
were  denied  to  his  remains  by  the  usurper,  she,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  friends,  conveyed  swsy  the  corpse  by 
night,  and  gave  it  a  private  burial.  Tarqoiriia  survived 
her  consort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  through 
grief,  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide,  or  else  hav- 
ing been  put  to  death  secretly  by  Tarquinius  Superbus 
and  his  wife.    (/>ion.  Hoi.,  4,  40.) 

Tarquinios,  I.  Priscvs,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  common  account,  as  found  m  the 
Latin  wntcrs  (for  Niebuhr's  theory  will  be  given  at 
(he  end  of  this  article),  he  was  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Tuscan,  son  of  Demaratus,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who 
had  come  from  Greece  and  settled  in  Etruria.  ( Ktrf. 
Demaratua  II.)  Demaratus  having  married  an  Etrus- 
can female  of  high  rank,  his  son,  whose  original  name 
was  Lucumo,  belonged,  on  the  mother'a  aide,  to  the 
Lucumooes,  or  ruling  caste  of  Etruria.  ( Vtd.  Lu- 
cumo )  But  the  pnde  of  that  csste  would  not  permit 
them  to  suffer  s  person  of  mixed  descent  to  participate 
in  their  hereditary  honours.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  noblest  birth,  Tanaquil  by  name,  who  could 
not  brook  that  ber  husbsnd  should  be  disparaged  by 
her  haughty  kindred.  They  left  Tarquinii  and  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  being  received  by 
Ancua  in  ■  manner  more  auited  to  their  dignity.  Tbey 
had  reached  the  brow  of  the  Janiculom,  and  were  in 
sight  of  Rome,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stooped,  anstched  his  cap,  and,  after  aoanng  aloft  with 
it  lo  a  great  height,  sgam  descended  snd  placed  it  on 
his  head.  Tanaquil,  versed  in  the  lore  of  Tuscan  au- 
gury, understood  the  omen,  and  embracing  her  hus- 
band, bade  him  proceed  joyfully,  for  the  loftiest  for- 
tunes awaiied  him.  He  wss  received  ss  s  Roman 
citizen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquinius, 
His  courage,  his  wisdom,  and  his  wealth,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and) 
mads  him  greatly  esteemed  also  by  the  people  gener- 
slly.  On  the  deeth  of  Ancus  be  wss  chosen  king,  and 
received  from  the  assembly  the  customary  aanction  to 
his  assumption  of  sovereignty.  Scarcely  wasTarquin 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  the  Latin  atates  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  had  made  with  Ancus,  snd  began  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Roman  territory.  Tarquinius 
matched  against  them,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  took 
and  plundered  Apiolas,  where  he  obtained  an  immense 
booty.  Prosecuting  his  victorious  csreer,  he  mada 
himself  master  of  Cameria,  Crustumeriuin.  Medullia, 
Ameriola,  Ficulnea,Corniculum,and  Nomentum.  The 
dCqui  also  felt  the  power  of  his  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  humble  themselves  before  him  While  he  wss  en- 
gaged with  the  Latins,  the  Ssbines  svsiled  tl 
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of  hit  absence,  muttered  their  force*,  croned  the  Anio, 
and  ravaged  the  country  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome. 
Tarquinius  returned  from  his  Latin  wars,  encountered 
the  Sabines,  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  drove  them 
from  the  Roman  terntonca.  Next  year  they  again 
tassed  the  Arno  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  advanced 
towards  Rome.  Tarquinius  met  them  in  battle,  and, 
by  the  superiority  of  Ins  cavalry,  gained  a  complete 
victory.  During  the  battle,  a  parly  of  Romans,  sent 
for  that  purpose,  burned  the  bridge  of  boats,  ao  that  the 
routed  Sabtnes  were  cut  off  from  their  retreat  and 
into  the  river,  where  great  numbers  of  them 
ed.  Their  bodies  and  arms,  floating  down  the 
r,  brought  the  first  intelligence  of  the  victory  to 
He  then  crossed  the  river,  inflicted  upon  them 
•  second  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender  the 
town  and  lands  of  Collatia,  which  they  had  previously 
taken  from  the  Latins.  Tarquinius  placed  a  strong 
garrison  in  the  town,  and  assigned  the  capture  to  his 
brother's  son,  who  thence  took  the  name  of  Collatinua. 
In  this  war,  the  king's  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a 
foe  with  bis  own  hand,  and  received  as  a  reward  of 
honour  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  a  hollow  ball 
of  gold  to  be  suspended  round  Ins  nerk  ;  and  tbeae 
continued  to  be  the  distinctly  drvs*  and  ornament  of 
Roman  youth  of  patrician  rank,  till  they  assumed  the 
toga  tinli*,  or  manly  gown.  Tarquinius  is  likewise  , 
said  to  have  engaged  tn  war  with  the  Etruscan  nations, 
to  have  taken  several  of  their  cities,  and  tq  have  over- 
thrown them,  notwithstanding  a  confederacy  of  all  their 
twelve  stalea  against  him  In  token  of  their  submis- 
sion to  his  power,  the  Etruscans  at  length  sent  him  a 
golden  crown,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple 
tunic  and  robe  figured  with  gold,  and  twelve  axes 
bound  up  in  bundles  of  rods,  to  be  borne  before  him, 
auch  as  they  used  when  their  twelve  cities  chose  a 
common  leader  in  war.  These,  by  the  permission  of 
the  people,  Tarquinius  adopted  as  the  insignia  of  king- 
ly power ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  embroidered  robe,  they  remained  as  such  both 
to  his  successors  on  the  throne  snd  to  the  consuls,  un- 
less on  the  days  when  they  went  in  public  triumph  to 
the  Capitol.  Such  were  the  military  exploits  ascribed 
to  Tarquinius  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in 
them  as  to  startle  our  belief.  It  is,  indeed,  manifest 
from  other  indications,  that  about  the  period  assumed 
as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  ss  he  is  called  for 
sake  of  distinction,  the  dominions  of  Rome  must  have 
comprised  nearly  all  the  territory  which  he  is  said 
to  have  conquered,  and  also  that  the  city  must  have 
risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  The  latter  point  is 
proved  by  the  great  public  works  which  all  accounts 
agree  in  ascribing  to  him.  He  built  the  cloaca  maxi- 
ma, or  great  sewers,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitol  me,  and  the  Palatine 
and  AvenUne  Hills.  This  vast  dram  was  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
such  dimensions  that  a  barge  could  float  along  in  it 
beneath  the  very  atrecta  of  the  city.  Earthquakes 
have  ahaken  the  city  and  the  adjacent  hills ;  but  the 
cloaca  maxima  remains  to  this  day  unimpaired,  tn  en- 
during monument  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  king 
and  the  people  by  whom  it  waa  constructed.  The 
Circus  Maximus,  or  great  racecourse,  waa  also  a  work 
of  this  monarch,  intended  for  the  display  of  what  were 
called  the  great,  or  Roman  games.  The  forum,  with 
its  rows  of  shops,  was  also  the  work  of  Tarquinius ; 
and  he  began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
massy  hewn  stones.  He  likewise  made  preparation 
to  fulfil  a  vow  to  build  a  great  temple  on  the  Cap- 
itoline  Hill  to  the  chief  deities  of  Rome.  To  con- 
clude the  legendary  history  of  Tarquinius,  ho  is  aaid 
to  have  been  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons 
of  hia  predecessor  Ancus  Marciue.  They,  perceiving 
the  favour  with  which  the  king  regarded  Servius 
and  fearing  an  attempt  to  make  him  king, 
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to  the  exclusion  of  their  own  pretensions  anl 

hired  two  countrymen  to  pretend  a  quarrel  and  to  ap- 
pear before  the  king  seeking  redress.  While  bt  was 
listening  to  the  complaint  of  one,  the  other  struck  bw 
on  the  head  with  an  axe,  and  then  they  both  made  uW 
escape.  The  conspirators  did  not,  however,  ootaie 
the  fruit  of  their  treachery.  Tanaqud  gave  out  thai 
the  king  was  not  dead,  but  only  stunned  by  the  tr.o*. 
and  had  appointed  Servius  Tullios  to  rule  m  to  atst* 
till  he  should  recover.  Servius  immediately  assent 
the  ensigns  snd  exercised  the  powers  of  royalty.  Tat 
murderers  were  seized  and  punished,  and  th*  Marta 
tkd,  dissppoinled,  from  the  city.  When  the  death  of 
Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  Um  power 
of  Servius  was  so  well  established,  that  the  ptopU 
were  perfectly  ready  to  grant  him  the  usaal  coabnaa- 
Uon  in  the  powers  of  the  sovereignty.  (Httkmng- 
ton's  Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  19,  **qq.) — Such  is  a  sktits 
of  the  first  Tsrquin,  aa  given  by  the  ancient  wntm. 
Niebuhr,  however,  insists  that  the  Grecian  origin  si 
the  Tarquinian  family  ia  a  mere  and  very  clursst  » 
vention  of  the  Roman  annalists,  and  utterly  at  varuKt 
with  the  received  chronology.  (Rom.  Hut ,  voL  l.p 
319,  atoq.)  The  notion  that  Tarquinius  was  m 
Etruscan,  arose,  as  he  conceive*,  from  the  eucaav 
stance  ot  his  name  having  been  deduced  front  that  of 
the  Etruscan  city;  so  that  he  seemed,  moreover, » 
suitable  person  for  the  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rome  •«  « 
referred  lo.  ••  Far  from  regarding  Tarquum  u  t* 
birthplace  of  his  race,  I  hold  that  race,"  observes  X*- 
bubr,  "  of  Latin  origin.  The  account  which  wit* 
him  and  Collatinus  members  of  nothing  more  thai  • 
single  family,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  a  shoa 
Tarquinian  house  existed  at  Rome,  which  was  buss- 
ed along  with  the  last  king.  We  also  find  mention  4 
Tarquina  of  Laurentum  {Dion  ,  Hal.,  5,  M):  the* 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  exiles  of  that  hots* : 
but,  even  assuming  this,  yet  the  legend  or  iraoitM 
must  have  made  them  turn  their  steps  thither,  w' 
made  Collatinua  settle  at  Lavuiium.  When  sock  » 
belief  was  current,  assuredly  Tarquinu  was  not  kx*«i 
upon  as  their  home.  The  Latin  origin  of  the  Ta^u"* 
is  pointed  out  by  the  surname  of  the  first  kinf,  hi  i« 
same  way  in  which  the  names  of  other  pstnriaw 
pointed  out  from  what  people  they  sprang.  Tb*  « 
have  Aurunculus,  Siculua,  Tuscua,  Sabtnus.  dec  Tht 
name  Priscus  has  the  exscl  form  and  character  of  the 
national  names,  Tuscus.  Case  us,  Opscus.  Th**ux 
ia  the  meaning  of  Priscus  as  a  aurname  of  theSemb, 
and  aa  the  original  one  of  the  censor  Marcos  Pora*. 
who  was  born  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  and  doer**- 
ed  from  Latin  ancestors.  (P/ur.,  Va.  Cat.,  c.  I  I 
Supposing  the  house  of  Tsrquiniua  to  have  fnwf 
from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  citiea  on  the  coast,  ibis  ac- 
counts for  that  worship  of  the  Grecian  gods  si  the  Ra- 
man Raines,  winch  in  an  Etruscan  is  quite  iuconpre 
hensible.  Lucumo,  too,  woald  have  been  just  sues » 
name  for  an  Etruscan,  aa  Pairtcius  for  a  Roman  Tint 
no  such  ever  occurred  among  the  Tuscans  t*  inxtw 
on  which  the  gravestones,  were  it  needed,  rxngtt  *n* 
as  witnesses.  If  the  legends  of  the  Romans  give  it » 
individuals,  to  the  ally  of  Romulus,  to  the  noWravM*' 
Clusium  (Dion.  Hal 2, 37  —  Lie  .  5, 33).  and  lo  Tn- 
quiniua,  it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  uninformed  thtt  *eft 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  nation  so  close  to  ihe» , 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  not  understanding  * 
word  of  ita  language."  (iYiV-enAr,  Rom  Wu^. voLh 
p.  323,  uqq.)—  II.  Superbua,  the  seventh  and  t 


tittle* 
w  icwrxt 


king  of  Rome.  All  the  Roman 
exception  of  Piso,  who  adulterated  what  he 
followed  Fabiua  in  calling  Tarquinius  Superb*  <■* 
son  of  Priacus;  and  this  account  waa  adopted  hy  * 
cero  and  Livy.  On  the  other  hand.  Piso  the  »niuM 
and  Dionysius  of  Haltcarnaesus,  make  Superbui  w* 
grandson  of  Priacus,  a  refinement  which,  accorditsj  » 
Niebuhr,  "destroys  all  manner  of  mmcum  o  *• 
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story  of  the  Tarqoins,  and  necessitate*  still  more  fal 
sifications  than  they  themselves  had  any  notion  of,  in 
order  to  restore  even  a  scantling  of  sense  and  unity." 
(Ntebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  I,  p.  320.  —  Compare,  in 
opposition  to  this,  however,  the  dissertation  of  Valla, 
Praf.,  not.  in  Lit  ) — According  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, Servius  Tullius  had  given  his  two  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tarquinitis  and  his  brother  Aruns.  Now 
it  happened  that  these  daughters  were  of  very  unlike 
tempers,  as  were  also  their  husbanda.  The  elder 
Tullia  was  of  a  gentle  disposition',  her  younger  sister 
fierce,  imperious,  and  ambitious.  Aruns  Tarquinius 
was  of  a  mild  and  quiet  character ;  his  brother  Lucius 
proud,  restless,  and  domineering.  To  counteract  these 
tempers,  Servius  had  given  the  gentle  princess  to  the 
ambitious  prince,  and  made  the  haughty  damsel  wife 
to  the  mild  husband.  But  this  dissimilarity  of  temper 
did  not  produce  the  effect  which  he  had  expected. 
The  fiery  tempered  of  each  couple  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  one  of  gentler  nature  ;  the  milder  wife  and 
bosband  perished  by  the  crimes  of  their  aspiring  mates, 
who  were  speedily  united  in  a  second  shameless  mar- 
riage. Then  did  the  aspiring  temper  of  the  one  urge 
on  the  haughty  and  ambitious  heart  of  the  other,  till 
they  resolved  to  make  way  to  the  throne  by  the  mur- 
der of  the  good  old  man,  their  king  and  father.  To 
this  attempt  Lucius  was  encouraged  by  the  unconceal- 
ed dissatisfaction  of  the  patriciana  with  the  influence 
obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  the  new  constitution. 
Their  dissatisfaction  was  increased  by  a  rumour  that 
Serviua  intended  to  abolish  the  monarchical  form  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  sway  between  the  two  consuls, 
one  to  be  chosen  from  the  patrician,  and  one  from  the 
plebeian  body.  Having  formed  a  strong  faction  among 
the  patricians,  Tarquinius  went  to  the  senate-house, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  chair,  and  summoned  the 
senators  to  meet  King  Tarquinius.  Servius,  having 
heard  the  rumour,  hastened  to  the  senale-houae.  ac- 
cused Tarquiniua  of  treason,  and  laid  hold  of  him  to 
remove  hun  from  the  royal  chair.  The  usurper  in- 
stantly seized  the  old  man,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
and  threw  him  with  great  force  down  the  steps.  There 
he  lay  for  a  few  moments,  stunned  aud  bleeding  with 
the  fall ;  then,  rising  slowly,  staggered  away  towarda 
his  palace.    Some  ruffians  employed  by  Tarquinius 

(>orsued,  overtook,  and  killed  him,  leaving  the  body 
ying  bleeding  in  the  street.  Meantime,  tidings  of 
what  wss  going  on  had  reached  Tullia,  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  her  chariot,  drove  to  the  senate-house, 
and  saluted  Tarquinius  as  king.  He  bade  her  with- 
draw from  such  a  tumult ;  and  she,  on  her  return,  drove 
her  chariot  over  the  body  of  her  newly- murdered  fa- 
ther. (Vid.  Tullia.)  Tarquinius,  having  thus  obtain- 
ed the  forcible  posaession  of  the  throne,  declined  to 
submit  to  the  form  of  an  election,  or  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary appcala  to  the  cornitia  curiata  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  his  kingly  power.  He  seized  the  crown  as  if 
it  were  hereditary,  and  seemed  resolved  to  rule  without 
the  concurrence  of  any  of  the  great  assemblies.  But 
as  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the 
patricians,  hia  first  set  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ing the  pnvileges  which  Servius  had  granted  to  the 
plebeians.  Ho  suppressed  the  institution  of  the  corni- 
tia centuriata.  and  even  prohibited  the  meetings  of  the 
country  tribes  at  the  paganalia.  But  this  waa  only  the 
bt-emning  of  his  tyranny.  He  depressed  the  commons 
or  plebeians  ;  hut  he  had  no  intention  to  permit  the 
power  of  the  patricians  to  become  loo  strong,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  himself  but  too  well  aware  of  their 
treachery  to  the  former  king.  He  therefore  surround- 
ed himself  with  a  body-guard,  the  ready  instruments 
of  his  oppression,  and,  under  colour  of  justice,  banish- 
ed or  put  to  death,  on  false  accusations,  all  who  were 
either  too  powerful  or  too  wealthy  to  be  trusted,  or 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  himself.  In  this 
he  reduced  the  patricians  into  a  state  of  sob- 


jection  almost  as  deep  as  that  into  which  they  had 
I  assisted  him  to  reduce  the  plebeians.  Being  now 
I  possessed  of  nearly  despotic  power,  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  enlargement  of  hia  kingdom.  He  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octaviue  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  chiefs; 
and  partly  by  intrigues,  partly  by  force,  he  procured 
Rome  to  be  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. Herdonius,  the  only  man  who  dared  to  op- 
pose his  proud  demeanour,  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  by  falae  accusations,  and  completely  incorpora- 
ted the  Latin  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Her- 
rrici  were  slso  included  in  this  confederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  refused  to  join  this  league,  and  was 
asssiled  by  Tarquinius.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
severe,  tut  at  length  he  obtained  possession  of  it  by 
rneana  of  a  stratagem,  conducted  by  hia  aon  Sextos, 
similar  to  that  by  which  Zopyrus  gsined  the  city  of 
Babylon  for  Darius  Hyataspis.  ( Vtd.  Tarquiniua  IV.) 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Volsci,  and  took 
Sueasa  Pometia,  where  he  obtained  a  very  great  booty, 
the  tithe  of  which  he  retained  for  his  own  share.  Thus 


powerful  end  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  finish 
the  great  works  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 
He  finished  the  cloaca  maxima,  and  prepared  to  build 
the  temple  which  Tarquinius  Priscua,  during  the  Sa- 
bine war,  had  vowed  to  the  three  great  deitiea,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  Thia  edifice  ia  the  famous  Capilo- 
lium,  ( Vtd.  Capitolium.)  About  thia  same  time,  too, 
the  strange  story  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  another  article.  ( Vid.  Sibylls?.)— The  away 
of  Tarquinius,  however,  had  now  nearly  reached  its 
limits,  and  various  portents  foreshowed  its  approaching 
overthrow.  According  to  the  legend,  the  first  indica- 
tion of  the  coming  doom  were  seen  in  sn  unnatural  vi- 
olation of  the  sacred  ritea.  A  huge  anake  crawled  out 
from  an  altar  in  the  court  of  tho  palace  at  the  time 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  fire  suddenly  died  out,  and  the  snake 
devoured  the  victim.  To  ascertain  what  this  prodigy 
portended,  the  king  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  princes  look  with  tbem  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  (Vid  Brutus  I.)  The 
anawcr  of  the  oracle  was,  that  the  king  ahould  fall 
when  a  dog  should  speak  with  human  voice.  This 
response  was  of  course  intended  secretly  to  apply  to 
Brutus,  and  bis  unexpected  displsy  of  menial  ability. 
(Vid.  Brutus  I.)  The  young  princes  slso  asked 
which  of  the  king's  sons  should  succeed  him  ;  and 
were  anawered  in  general  terms,  that  the  regal  power 
should  be  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  should  first  sa- 
lute his  mother.  Brutus,  as  they  were  depsrting,  pur- 
posely stumbled  and  fell,  and,  kissing  the  earth,  thua 
fulfilled,  unobserved  by  his  companions,  the  meaning 
of  the  oracle.  Soon  after  this  event,  Tsrquinius  wa- 
ged war  against  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Latium  ;  and  while  his  army 
lay  encamped  before  the  place,  the  affair  of  Lucrelia 
occurred,  which  4ae  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle (vid.  Lucretia),  and  which  hurled  him  from  hia 
throne.  In  vain  did  the  cities  of  Tsrqumii  and  Veil 
take  up  arms  to  effect  his  restoration;  in  vain,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  did  Porsenna,  the 
Lucumo  of  Clusium,  endeavour  to  effect  the  same  end 
(tid.  Porsenna);  in  vain,  too,  did  the  Latins  exert 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloody  battle  fought 
at  the  Lake  Rcgillus,  the  two  sons  of  Tarquiniua  were 
slain  ;  and  the  father  at  length  gave  up  the  contesi 
with  hia  former  subjects,  and  retired  to  Cums,  where 
he  ended  his  days  in  259  A  U.C.,  or  495  B.C.  (Lis, 
1,  46,  trqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  4.  41,  ttqq—Hetheringlon, 
Hist.  Rom.,  p  26,  stqq.—  Compare  Nttbuhr,  Rom. 
Hut ,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  tcqq.)  —  For  a  very  ingenious 
theory  respecting  the  Tarquin  dominion  in  Rome,  dif- 
fering essentially  from  that  of  Niebuhr,  and  tracing  it 
to  Etruria,  conault  the  remarks  of  Miiller  (Etrusktr, 
vol.  1,  p.  US,  ten.).— III.  Collatinus,  the  husband  of 
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I.ocret».  (Vid.  CollaUnu*)-.IV.  Sextus,  eldest  son 
of  Tarquiniua  Superbus  according  to  Dionystus  of 
Halicaroaasoa  (4.  65),  but,  according  to  Livy  (1,  63), 
the  youngest.  His  name  ia  celebrated  in  the  old  le- 
gend for  the  stratagem  by  which  be  placed  the  city  of 
Gabii  in  the  power  of  his  father.  Having  played  the 
part  of  an  insurgent  against  hie  parent,  the  king,  for 
whose  anger  his  wanton  insolence  afforded  a  specious 
provocation,  condemned  hitn  to  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment, as  if  he  had  been  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Settua  thereupon  came  to  the  Gabines,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  fugitive  :  the  bloody  marks  of  his  ill-treatment, 
and,  above  all,  the  infatuation  which  comes  over  such 
as  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  and  good- 
will :  ut  first  he  led  volunteers,  then  troops  were  in- 
trusted to  his  charge  ;  every  enterprise  succeeded  ;  for 
booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  his  wsy  at  certain 
appointed  places  :  the  deluded  citixena  raised  the  man. 
under  whose  command  they  promised  themselves  the 
pleasures  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorship. 
The  last  step  of  his  treachery  was  yet  to  come  :  where 
the  troops  were  not  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  ven- 
ture to  open  a  gate.  Sextus  sent  a  confidential  slave 
to  demand  of  his  father  in  what  way  he  should  deliver 
up  Gabu  into  his  bands.  Tarquiniua  was  in  his  gar- 
den when  he  admitted  the  messenger  into  his  presence : 
he  walked  along  in  silence,  striking  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff,  and  dismissed  the  man 
without  an  answer.  On  this  hint  Sextus  put  to  death, 
or,  by  tneansof  false  charges,  banished  such  of  the  Ga- 
bines as  were  able  to  oppose  him:  the  distribution  of 
their  fortune*  purchased  htm  | artisans  among  the  low- 
est class;  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  unconteated 
rule,  he  brought  the  city  to  acknowledge  hia  father1  a 
supremacy.  (Lip.,  1,53 — Dion.  Hal ,  4,  56.)  This 
atory,  aa  Nicbuhr  well  observes,  is  patched  up  from 
the  well-known  two  in  Hexodotua  (3,  154 ;  5,  92. — 
Vid  Zopyrus,  and  Periander).    Beaides,  it  is  quite 


the  river  Cydnus,  not  far  from  its  i 
gives  its  name  a  plural  form,  Topooi  {t)Xaat  ....  car 
Tapoovf,Anat>.,  1,  2, 33);  later  writers,  however,  adopt 
the  singular,  Tapode.  This  city  was,  from  the  earli- 
est authentic  records  that  we  have  of  it,  the  capital  of 
Ctlicis,  and,  during  tlie  Persian  dominion,  was  the  resi- 
dence of  a  dependant  king.  The  people  of  Tarso*  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardauapalus,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  it,  together  with  Anchiale,  in  one 
day.  (Fid.  Anchiale.)  When,  however,  the  Greeks 
established  themselves  here  after  the  conquest  of  Al 
exsnder,  they  discarded  the  old  account  of  the  ongu 
of  Tarsus,  and  in  its  stead  adopted  one  of  a  more  p© 
etic  cast.  Tarsus  (Tapa6\)  in  their  language  aignihed 
a  heel,  and  also  a  hoof.  This  name  they  connected 
with  the  old  legend,  that  Bcllerophon  had  been  coa- 
veyed,  in  the  course  of  his  wsodenngs,  by  the  winged 
horse  Pegasus  to  the  country  of  CtUcia.  Upon  this 
they  founded  the  fable  that  the  horse  Pegasus  had 
stumbled  here,  and  left  behind  a  deep  impression  of 
one  of  his  feet.  According  to  another  account,  he  lost 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  while  a  third  made  Bcllerophco 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  place,  and.  in  falling,  to 
have  struck  the  earth  violently  with  his  heeL  ( Du  * ya. 
Perieg.,  v.  869.  —  Eustath.  ad  Dtonys.,  1.  c.  —  SupL 
Syr.,  a.  ».  Tepooc.)  Strabo.  however,  makes  the  city 
to  have  been  founded  by  Triptolemoa  and  bia  Argivs 
followers,  who,  in  sending  for  information  about  tha 
wandering  Io,  found  here  the  traces  of  her  beofa. 
(Sink.,  673.)  The  Greeks,  upon  their  first  coming 
hither,  found  Tarsus  a  Urge  and  flourishing  city,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Cydnus,  a  stream  300  feet  broad.  (Xtn., 
Annb  ,  1,2,  23.)  It  continued  to  flourish  for  a  king 
period  after,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  learning  and 
refinement  as  to  be  the  riral  of  Athens  and  Aleias* 
drea.  Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing,  whs* 
overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnus.  and  it 
was  here  that  Cleopatra  paid  ber  celebrated  visit  to  Aa* 


npossible  that  Gabii  should  have  fallen  into  the  banda  tony  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Eastern  luxury, 
of  the  Roman  king  by  treachery  r  had  such  been  the  '  herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  ber  attendants  like  Ci- 


case,  no  one  would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
to  the  Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement 
by  the  scourge  of  war,  as  Tarquiniua  is  said  to  have 
done  by  Dionysius  himself  (4,  68. — Nicbuhr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  450)  —The  violence  which,  some  ttme 
after  this,  Sextus  offered  to  Lucrelia,  was  the  cause 
of  hia  father's  banishment,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  line.  He  himself  retired  to  Gabii,  of  which  hia 
father  had  before  this  made  him  king  (Dion.  Hal.,  4, 
58),  and  was  assassinated  here  by  certain  persons 
whom  his  acts  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  had  roused  to 
vengeance.  (Lw  ,  1,  60 ) — V.  Aruns,  a  brother  of 
Tarquiniua  Superbus.  (Fid.  Aruna  I.) — VI.  Aruns, 
a  son  of  Tarquiniua  Superbns.    (Kid.  Aruns  II.) 

Tar sico,  now  Tarragona,  a  town  of  the  Cosetani 
in  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ibcrus.  This 
waa  the  first  place  where  the  Seipfcs  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
they  made  their  place  of  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony. 
(Pfm.,  3,  4  —  Soiin.,  c.  23,  26  )  Tarraco.  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  in  time 
became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova.    It  was  the  usual 


place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  prntors 


pids,  in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose  sails  were 
of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  silk ;  s 
fine  description  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Shakspeare's 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  {act  2,  sc.  2)  In  the 
civd  wars  Tarsos  sided  with  Cesar,  and  the  inhala- 
tants  called  their  city,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  Joli- 
opolis.  This,  though  it  exposed  them  at  first  to  many 
annoyances  from  the  opposite  party,  secured  for  them, 
eventually,  both  freedom  and  exemption  from  tribute, 
after  Catsar  had  become  muter  of  the  Roman  worid. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  4,  64.  —  Id.,  6,  7.)  Tarsus  was  Um 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  (Acts,  22, 3.)  It  at  ill  survives, 
but  only  aa  the  shadow  of  iU  former  self.  It  i»  bow 
called  TartouM,  and  is  in  subjection  to  Adana,  an  ad- 
jacent city.  (PococJce,  vol.  2,  p.  256  ) — Julian  tae 
A  postate  was  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  this  cily.  (Ass- 
ouan Marcell.,  23,  3.  —  Mannert,  Geogr,  vol.  6,  pv 
2,  p.  96,  ttoq.) 

"'Tartar oa  (in  the  plural  -enrm),  the  fabled  pise* 
of  punishment  in  the  lower  world.  According  to  the 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  and  Heamdic  ages,  u  would 
seem  that  the  World  or  Universe  was  a  hollow  globe, 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  the 


vision  of  Spain,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au 
gustua  (vid.  Hispania),  this  city  gave  the  name  of  Tar- 
raconensia  to  what  had  been  previously  called  Hispania 
Citerior.  (P/t'n  ,  I  e. — Mela,  2,  6. — Compare  Ukert, 
Geogr ,  vol.  2,  p.  420  ) 

Tarsius,  a  river  of  Troas,  near  Zeleia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  had  to  be  crossed,  on  account  of  its 
meandering  route,  twenty  timca  by  those  who  followed 
the  road  along  its  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptaporus, 
referring  to  its  being  crossed  seven  times.  (Strabo, 
587.) 

Tarsos.  a  celebrated  city  of  Cicilia  Campestris,  on 
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di-  i  earth    (//.,  8,  18  —  Hes.,  Theog.,  720  )    The  ettcr- 


iia.1  shell  of  thia  globe  is  called  by  the  poets  brazta 
and  iron,  probably  only  to  express  its  solidity.  The 
superior  hemisphere  was  named  Heaven,  the  interior 
one  Tartarus.  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  hoi- 
low  sphere  is  given  thus  by  Hesiod.  It  would  lake, 
he  says,  nine  days  for  an  anvil  to  fsll  from  Heaven  te 
Earth;  and  an  equ  al  space  of  time  would  be  occupied 
by  its  fall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tjuttrua.  {  7  4#- 
og.,  722. )  The  luminaries  which  gave  light  to  gods  awl 
men  shed  their  radiance  through  all  thsnfiMajBHdjka) 
upper  hemisphere  ;  whUe  that  of  the  rrMerw  ee«  eats 


filled  with  eternal  gloom  and 
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was  unmoved  by  any  wind.  Tartarua  waa  regarded, 
at  this  period,  as  the  prison  of  the  gods,  and  not  aa  toe 
place  of  torment  for  wicked  men,  being  (o  the  gods 
what  Erebus  waa  to  men.  the  abode  of  those  who  were 
driven  from  the  supernal  world.  The  Titans,  when 
conquered,  were  shut  up  in  it,  and  in  the  Iliad  (8,  13) 
Jopiter  menaces  the  gods  with  baniahment  to  its  mur- 
ky regions.  The  Oceanus  of  Homer  encompassed  the 
whole  earth,  and  beyond  it  waa  a  region  unvisitcd  by 
I h ©  Tfc^  ft n d  tta^j rc fi^rc  ft^iro u cJ c^J  i n  jt*©^tjj^© ( o  ft  1  d ft rlviics^^ 
the  abode  of  a  people  whom  be  names  Cimmeriana. 
Here  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  also  places  Erebus,  the 
realm  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  tbe  final  dwelling  of  all 
tbe  race  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  tbe  Iliad 
describes  as  lying  within  tbe  bosom  of  the  earth.  At 
•>  later  period,  the  change  of  religious  ideas  gradually 
affected  Erebus,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elysium  was 
mored  down  to  it,  aa  the  place  of  reward  for  tbe  good  ; 
•nd  Tartarus  was  raised  up  to  it,  to  form  the  prison  in 
which  the  wicked  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes.  (Keigktley't  Mythology,  p.  32.  39,  43.) 
Tartbssus,  a  town  ol  Spain,  ailuate,  according  to 
general,  though  not  the  most  correct  opinion, 
land  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baitia, 
by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  No  traces  of 
this  island  now  re  mam,  as  one  of  the  arms  of  the  riv- 
er has  disappeared.  With  regard  to  the  actual  poaition 
of  tbe  town  itaelf.  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  writers.  Mannert  is  in  fa- 
vour of  making  Hispalis  the  Tartessus  of  Herodotus, 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same  either  with 
Carteia  or  Gades,  as  many  ancient  writers  maintain. 
It  could  not,  according  to  him,  correspond  with  Car- 
teia, since  Tartessus  lay  without  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
les ;  nor  could  it  be  the  same  as  Gades,  since  Herodo- 
tus apeake  of  both  Gadea  and  Tartessus  by  their  re- 
spective names,  and  the  latter  waa  not  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  bad  a  king  of  ita  own.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  1.  p.  294.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Banis  itself  was  anciently  called  Tarteesue,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  Tarteaaia.  (&rauio,  148).  Bochart,  how- 
ever, makes  Tarteasua  to  have  been  the  Terehiah  of 
Scripture,  and  tbe  aame  with  Gades.  (Geogr.  Sacr., 
3.  7.  coll.  170.) 

Taruamna,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  Secunda.  in  tbe 
territory  of  the  Monni,  now  Terouenne.  (Ptolemy. — 
JHn.  Ant.,  376.) 

TarvisTum,  an  ancient  city  of  Venetia,  on  the  river 
Silia.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  seat  of  a  bieh- 
opric,  and  only  a  town  of  note  about  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  now  Trevito.  (Procop.,  B.  G.,  3,  1.  —  Paul. 
Diac,  2.  12.) 

Tatumos,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  converted  to  Chris- 


tianity bv  Justin  Martyr,  whom  be  followed  to  Kome  in 
tbe  latter  pert  of  tbe  second  century.    After  tbe  death 


part  of  tbe.  second  century 
of  Justin,  the  opiniona  of  bia  proselyte  took  a  turn  to- 
wards those  of  Marcion,  with  whom  he  was  contem- 
porary;  but.  differing  from  that  heresiarch  in  some 
material  pomta,  he  became  the  head  of  a  sect  of  fol- 
lowers of  his  own,  who  acquired  (he  appellation  of  Eu- 
cratite  and  HvdroparastaUe,  from  tbe  abstinence  which 
they  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
aubstitution  of  water  for  the  former  in  tbe  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  The  edttio  pnncep*  by  Gesner, 
Ttgur.,  1546,  fol.,  containa  merely  the  Greek  text. 
The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Worth  (Gr.  el  hat ),  Oxon., 
1700,  8vo  Tatian'a  work  is  sometimes  appended  to 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr.  ( Clarke,  Biblwgraph.  Diet., 
vol.  6,  p.  150.) 

Tatirmsbs  or  Titibxsts,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  original  Roman  tribes.  (Fid.  Roma,  p.  1173, 
col  I.) 

TatIos.  Ttrtra,  king  of  the  Sabines,  reigned  con- 
jointly With  Romulus.  .  (  Vid.  Romulus. ) 

Tatta,  a  salt  lake  in  the  northeastern 
gtt,  dow  TatWaw  (t.  e.,  « the  Salt"). 
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Strabo,  it  produced  salt  in  such  abundance,  that  any 
substance  immersed  in  it  was  very  soon  entirely  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birds  were  unable  to  fly  if 
they  once  dipped  their  wings  in  it.  (Strab.,  568.) 
The  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country 
with  salt,  and  ita  produce  is  a  valuable  royal-farm  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Kir-Sluhr.  In  1638,  Sul- 
tan Murad  IV.  made  a  causeway  acrosa  the  lake,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians.    (Leake's  Tour,  p.  70.) 

Taunvs,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  lying  in  a 
northweat  direction  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  be- 
tween Wiesbaden  and  Hornberg.  It  is  now  called 
the  Hike  or  Heyrich.  (Bteekoff  und  Moller,  War- 
terb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  950.) 

Tauri,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  inhab- 
ited Taurica  Chersonesus,  and  sacrificed  all  strangers 
to  Diana.  The  statue  of  this  goddeaa,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  fabled  to 
have  been  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Iphigcnia  and  Ores- 
tes. (Herod.,  4,  99.— Mela,  2,  I.— Pausan.,  3,  16.— 
Eurip.,  Iphig.) 

Taurica  Chersonksus.    Vid.  Chersoneaua  III. 

Taurica,  r  surname  of  Diana, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica 
Tauri.) 

TaurIni,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Padua,  in  the  earlier  part  of  ita  course,  but  es- 
pecially the  country  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Alpa.  The  river  Orcus  (now  Orca)  marked  the 
extent  of  their  territory  towards  the  east.  The  Tao- 
rim  are  first  mentioned  in  history  aa  having  opposed 
Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  (rolyb., 
3,  60);  and  tbeir  capital,  which  Appian  calla  Taura- 
aia  ( ih!!.  Hann.,  c.  5),  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
that  general,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  of  three 
days.  As  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Tunno  (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

TaurombnIdh,  now  Taormtno,  R  town  of  Sicily, 
between  Meaaana  and  Catena,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  An  ancient  city  named  Naxoa  previ- 
oualy  occupied  the  site  of  Tauromenium.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  citiea  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both  erected 
in  succession  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  waa  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  and  tbe  inhabitants 
acattered  over  Sicily.  (Diod.  Stc.,  14,  16.)  The 
Siculi,  inatigatcd  by  the  Carthaginians,  subsequently 
rebuilt  the  city,  but  Dionysius  again  reduced  it.  bv- 
rtcad  of  destroying,  however,  he  colonixed  it  with  a 
number  of  bis  mercenary  soldiers.  (Diod,  Sic.,  14, 
69  el  96  )  In  procese  of  time  Syracuse  regained  her 
freedom,  and  Andromachus.  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
oa, having  invited  tbe  old  inhabitant  of  the  latter  city 
to  return  to  their  home,  tbey  accepted  the  offer.  The 
city  now  changed  ita  name  to  Tauromenium,  from 
Taurus,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  fiovq, 
a  place  of  abode,  the  appellation  being  selected  as  des- 
ignating more  particularly  tbeir  new  place  of  residence. 
(Diod.  Sic,  16,  7  )— The  lulls  in  tbe  neighbourhood 
were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes  which  tbey  produced, 
and  thev  surpassed  almost  the  whole  world  for  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  their  prospects.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  382.) 

Taurus,  I.  the  mountaina  of  Taurus,  according  ta 
all  : In-  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  ih* 
frontiers  of  India  lo  the  jEgean  Sea.  Tbeir  principal 
chain,  aa  it  shot  out  from  Mount  Imaua  towards  ib< 
sources  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  an  immense  serpent 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  oiu 
aide,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  thia  line,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  but  according  to  Strabo,  who  wat 
better  informed,  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  rune  be- 
tween the  basis  of  tbe  Euphrates  end  the  Araxea ;  arte1 
the  geographer  observe*  that  a  detached  chain  of  Cau- 
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f  tsus,  that  of  the  Moschian  mountains,  runs  in  a  south- 
ern direction  and  joins  the  Taurus.    Modern  accounts 
represent  this  junction  as  not  very  marked.  Strabo, 
who  was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  travelled  as 
far  as  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and  Gordy- 
ene,  or  Koordutan,  as  a  very  elevated  country,  crowned 
with  several  chains  of  mountains,  all  of  which  are  ao 
closely  joined  together  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one. 
"  Armenia  and  Media,"  says  be,  "  are  situated  upon 
Taurus  "     This  plateau  seeina  also  to  comprehend 
Koordistan.  and  the  branches  which  it  sends  out  ex- 
tend into  Persia  as  far  as  the  great  desert  of  Kerman 
•m  one  side,  and  towards  the  sources  of  the  Gihon  and 
the  Indus  on  the  other.    By  thus  considering  the  vast 
Taurus  of  the  ancients  as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as 
a  chain,  the  testimonies  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  arc  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia  ;  the 
one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Samosata ;  the  other  borders  the  Pon- 
tus  Euxinus,  leaving  only  narrow  plains  between  it  and 
that  aca.    These  two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the  other  the  Paryadres  of  the 
ancients,  or  the  mountain  Tckeldxr  or  Kcidir  of  the 
modems,  are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Stint*,  Tocat,  and  Kaitartek,  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  Argams,  now  named  Argek- 
Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  9  to  10,000  feet     The  centre  of 
Asia  resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  sides  bv 
chains  of  mountains.    The  chain  which,  breaking  on 
at  once  from  Mount  Argsius  and  from  Anti-Taurus, 
bounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  more  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  w  hich 
in  several  languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.    The  elevation  of  this 
chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero  affirms  that 
it  was  impassable  to  armies  before  the  month  of  June, 
on  account  of  the  snow.    Diodorua  details  the  fright- 
ful ravines  and  precipicca  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  in  going  from  Cilicia  into  Cappadocia.  Modern 
travellers,  who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this 
chain,  now  called  AlahDag,  represent  it  at  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apcninnes  and  Mount  Ha?mus.    It  sends 
off  to  the  west  several  branches,  some  of  which  termi- 
nate on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  the  Cra- 
gus,  and  the  Masicystcs  of  the  ancients,  in  Lycia ; 
the  others,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation,  extend  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.    To  the  cast,  Mount  Amanus,  now 
the  Alma-Dag,  a  deUched  branch  of  the  Taurus, 
separates  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
row passes,  the  one  towards  the  Euphrates,  the  oth- 
er close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  answers  to  the  Pyhe 
Amanicm  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pyle  Syri». 
Two  other  chains  of  mountains  are  acnt  off  from 
the  western  part  of  the  central  plateau.    The  one 
is  the  Baba-Dag  of  the  modems,  which  formed  the 
Tmolus,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipylus  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  islands  of 
Samoa  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending  in  a  north- 
west direction,  presents  more  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  the  Mysian  Olympus. 
Lastly,  the  northern  aide  of  the  plateau  is  propelled 
towards  the  Euxine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  the 
Olgassus,  now  Elkas-Dag,  a  chain  which  fills  with  its 
branches  all  the  chain  between  the  Sangarius  and  the 
Halys.    Throughout  the  range  of  mountains  just 
described,  limestone  rocks  sppear  to  predominate. 
{MaltcBrun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  64,  *eqq.)  —  II.  A 
mountain  and  promontory  on  the  eaatem  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, near  which  Tauromenium  was  built.    It  is  now 
Capo  di  S.  Croee.    {Vtd.  Tauromeniun..)--IlI.  Sta- 
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tilius  Taurus,  a  friend  of  Agrippa's,  conquered  Lspi- 
dus  in  Sicily,  snd  gained  also  many  victories  id  Afri- 
ca, for  which  he  obtained  triumphal  honours  (B.C.  16). 
He  was  twice  consul ;  and  is  said  also  to  bave  budt 
the  first  durable  amphitheatre  of  stone,  at  the  desire  of 
Augustus  — IV.  Statilius  Taurus,  was  proeonsai  of 
Africa  A.D.  63,  in  the  reign  of  Claadiua.  On  bit  re- 
turn, Agrippina,  who  waa  anxious  to  get  possession  of 
his  fine  gardens,  induced  Tarquitius,  who  had  been  hit 
lieutenant  m  Africa,  to  accuse  bim  of  extortion,  tea 
also  of  having  practised  magic  rites.  Taurus  icdi;- 
nant  at  the  charge,  would  not  wail  for  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  but  destroyed  himself. 

Taygktcs.  or,  in  the  plural  form,  Tayokt*  (-omsi), 
part  of  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains,  which,  traverwsf 
the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier,  ter- 
minates in  the  sea  at  the  Promontory  of  Trnaros. 
Its  elevation  was  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  commit*! 
a  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  as  may  be  sets 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  Terse*  preserved  bv 
the  scholiast  on  Pindar.  (A'em.,  10,  113)  This 
great  mountain  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beasts 
for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated  race  of 
hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients  oo  account 
of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of  scent.  It  also  fur- 
nished a  beautiful  green  marble  much  esteemed  bytas 
Romans.  (Strabo,  367.— Pltn..  37,  18  )  In  tat i  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  desolated  I«aconia  before  tit 
Peloponnesian  war,  it  is  related  that  immense  manes 
of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the  roouoiiia, 
caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall,  which  is  siai 
to  have  been  foretold  by  Anaximander  of  Miletus. 
(Plin.,  2,  79. — Strabo.  367.)  The  principal  summit 
of  Taygelus,  named  Taletam,  rose  above  Brysec.  It 
was  dedicated  to  the  sun,  and  sacrifices  of  bores 
were  there  offered  to  that  planet.  This  point  is  prob- 
ably the  same  now  called  St.  Elias.  (Cramer's  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  216  )  "  From  the  western  noW 
the  plain,"  observes  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  rise  the  grand  and 
abrupt  precipices  of  Taygetus,  which  is  broken  rnu 
many  summits.  The  bases  also  of  the  mountain  m 
formed  by  several  projections  distinct  from  each  ots> 
er,  which  branch  into  the  plain,  and  hence  product 
that  rich  assemblage  and  luxuriant  mnltiplic/.v  ef 
lines,  and  tints,  and  shades,  which  render  it  the  finest 


locality  in  Greece.  All  the  plains 
I  have  seen  are  surpassed  in  the  variety  of 
binations  and  in  the  beauty  of  tbeir  appearance  by 
the  plain  of  Lacedmmon  and  Mount  Taygetus.  Iss 
landscape  may  be  exceeded  in  the  dimensions  of » 
objects,  but  what  can  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  form  ifid 
richness  of  colouring  r — The  mountain  chain  nit»  «» 
a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  toward* 
the  north  with  the  chain  of  Lycason.  Its  western  safe 
rises  from  the  Messenian  Gulf,  and  its  eastern  foot 
bounds  the  level  plain  of  A  my  else,  from  which  it  nsts 
abruptly.  It  ia  visible  from  Zante.  which,  in  a  straight 
line,  is  distant  from  it  at  least  eighty-four  miles  Tbs 
northern  crevices  are  covered  with  snow  during  tas 
whole  of  the  year.  Its  outline,  particularly  as  sees 
from  the  north,  is  of  a  more  serrated  form  than  tas 
other  Grecian  mountains.  It  has  five  principal  ««»- 
mils,  whence  it  derived  the  modem  name  of  Pet*- 
dactylun,  as  it  was  designated  by  Constanline  Porrev- 
rogenitus.  In  winter  it  is  covered  with  snow,  w|uf" 
renders  the  vicinity  extremely  cold.  In  summer  i 
reflects  a  powerful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  from 
which  it  keeps  the  salubrious  visits  of  the  westers 
winds,  and  thus  make*  it  one  of  the  hottest  place*  n 
Greece,  and  subjects  the  inhabitants  to  fevers  "  \tk^- 
ipell'i  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  410.)— Compare  the  accosat 
of  Colonel  Leske  ( Trawl*  in  the  More*,  roL  1.  P 
84.191.  &c). 

Tf.am'm,  I.  Apulicum,  a  city. of  Apulia,  on  the  nf> 
bank  of  the  river  Frento  (Fortore).    The  appell*"1* 
of  Apuucum  was  added  to  tUuncuish  it  from  tb 
i  4 
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town  of  the  Sidicini.  Strabo,  •peaking  of  the  Apu- 
U»n  Teanum,  says  it  was  situate  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  and  at  the  bead  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  here  encroaches  so  considerably  upon 
the  land,  that  the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point 
and  Putroli  did  not  exceed  1000  stadia.  {Sirabo, 
285  )  The  ruins  of  this  place  arc  said  to  exist  on  the 
tile  of  Civttatc,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  hank  of 
the  Fortore,  and  ten- miles  from  the  sea.  (Cramer 's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  272.)— II.  Sidicmum.  the  only 
city  ascribed  to  the  Sidicini,  a  Campanian  tribe.  It 
is  now  Tea/to,  .u.u  waa  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Capua,  in  a  northwest  direction.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  it  stood  on  the  Latin  Way,  being  the  moat  con- 
aidcrable  of  all  the  towns  so  situated,  and  iiifenor  to 
Capua  only  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  Cam- 
panian cities.  (Strab.,  237,  248.)  This  fact  seems 
to  derive  additional  confirmation  from  the  numerous 
remai/is  of  walls  and  public  buildings  said  to  be  still 
Tisible  on  its  anoienl  site.  Teanum  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus.  (Front.,  dc  Col. —  Plin.,  3, 
5.) — Some  cold  acidulous  aprings  are  noticed  in  its  vi- 
cinity by  Vitruvius  :  ihey  are  now  called  Acqua  delle 
CaldarelU.  (Frattllt,  Via  Appia,  2,  9.  —  Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  194.) 

Tearus,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same  rock 
from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which  are  hot,  and 
others  cold.  Its  sources,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  equidistaot  from  Heraum,  a  city  near  Perin- 
thus,  and  from  Apollonia  on  the  Euxinc,  being  two 
days'  journey  from  each.  It  emptied  into  the  Conta- 
deadua,  this  last  into  the  Agrianes,  and  the  Agrianea 
into  the  Hebrus.  Its  waters  were  esteemed  of  ser- 
vice in  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  Darius  raised  a 
column  there  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
to  denote  the  aweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  walora  of 
that  river.    (Herod  ,  4,  90,  &c— Fltn  ,  4,  II.) 

Tkcmrssa,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ed by  some  Teuthras,  and  by  Sophocles  Teleutas. 
When  her  father  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon, 
at  the  time  the  Greeks  sacked  tbe  towna  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Troy,  the  young  princess  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  she  had  a  son 
called  Euryaacea.  Sopboclea  introduces  her  as  one 
of  the  charactera  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  (Schol.  ad 
Soph.,  Aj  ,  200.) 

Tkctosaoks,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  to  the  stem 
of  the  VoIcsb,  and  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Sums  Gallicua  and  the  Ausci,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerous  and  powerful  race.  A  part  of  them  were 
led  off  by  Sigovesus  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  and, 
passing  through  the  Hercynian  forest,  spread  them- 
selves over  Pannonia  and  Illyricum.  and  subsequently 
made  an  inroad  into  Macedonian  From  Europe  a  por- 
tion of  them  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  laat 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  what  was  called,  from 
its  Gallic  settlements,  Gallatia.  Their  towna  in  this 
country  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  their  fel- 
low-tribes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  boast 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  whole  province,  namely,  Ancyra. 
iVid  Ancyra—  Thierry,  Hut.  des  GauUns,  vol.  1, 
p.  131,  Meqq. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

Trgea  or  TeOiBA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  next  to  Man- 
tinea,  the  most  ancient  and  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Menahan  ridge.  This  place  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeus,  son  of 
Lycaon.  At  this  early  period  the  republic  consisted 
of  several  small  townships,  enumerated  by  Pausanias, 
which  were  probably  all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian 
chief,  who  was  thus  regarded  aa  tbe  real  founder  of 
the  ci'.y.  (Pautan.,  8,  45.— Strabo,  337  )  The  Te- 
itai  were  early  distinguished  for  tbeir  bravery  among 
nneaian  states  ;  they  could  boast  that  thou 


king,  Echemus,  had  engaged  and  slain  in  single  < 
Hyllus,  chief  of  the  Heraclida  (Herod.,  9,  26).  and 
also  of  many  vicloriea  obtained  over  tbe  warlike  Spar- 
tans.  (Herod  ,  1,  65. — Pans  an  ,  3,  3  )  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  hud,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle,  gained  possession  of  the  bones  oi  Creates, 
and  conveyed  them  from  the  Arcadian  territory,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  vanquish  their  .antagonists,  and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy  (1,  C5). 
In  the  battle  of  Platasa,  the  Tegealaj  furnished  3000 
soldiers,  and  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  it  was,  however,  adjudged  by  tbe 
Lacedannomans.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  re* 
mained  firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  After  the 
battle  of  Lcuctra,  however,  tbe  Tegeala?  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  forming  a  league  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  which  involved  them  in  hostilitiea 
with  that  power.  (Xcn.,  Hint.  Gr.,  6,5,  16.)  Tegca, 
having  subsequently  entered  into  the  Achaean  confed- 
eracy, waa  taken  by  Cleomenes,  from  whom  it  waa  re- 
captured by  Antigonus  Doson.  (Polyb.,  2,  46  )  It 
successfully  resisted,  some  time  after,  the  attack  of 
Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Sparta  (5,  17,  1),  but  yielded  to 
Machanidas  ,  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  was,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Pbilopcemen  (11,  18,7;  16,36). 
Tegea  was  the  only  town  in  Arcadia  which  in  Strabo  s 
time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence  and  pros- 
perity (Strabo,  388) ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  of  Pausanias,  it  still  continued  to  flourish 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  to  be  seen  on  the  sue  now  called  Ftali, 
about  an  hour  caat  of  Tripolisza ;  bat  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  fragments,  and  broken  tiles  and  slonea, 
which  cover  the  fields.  Other  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  site  of  Potato  Episkopt,  some  hundred  yards  front 
the  village  of  PxaU.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  350.  seqq.) 

Teiob.    Kid.  Tcos. 

Telamon,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  son  of 
-Eacus  and  Eude'is.  .  He  was  brother  to  Peleua,  and 
father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  on 
that  account,  often  called  "  Telamonius  keros  "  Tel- 
amon was  banished,  with  Peleus,  from  his  father'a 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  step-brother 
P  hoc  us  ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  vessel,  he  waa 
thrown  upon  the  island  of  Salamis.  Here  be  was  not 
only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king  Cvchrcus,  but 
received  from  him  his  daughter  Glauce  in  marriage, 
with  the  promise  of  succession  to  the  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Glauce  he  married  Peribcea,  the  daughter 
of  Alcathous ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom  he  accompanied  and  aided,  he  received 
from  that  he  ro  the  hand  oi  liesione,  daughter  of  La- 
omedon,  and  sisu  r  dT  Priam,  from  which  .^-men- 
tioned union  sprang  Tracer,  who  was,  therefore,  lb* 
half-brother  of  Ajax.  Telamon  distinguished  himself 
at  tbe  Calydonun  hoar-hunt,  and  also  in  the  Argo- 
nautie  expedition ;  and,  when  the  Trojan  war  broke 
out,  be  despatched  his  sons  Ajax  and  Teucer  to  sus- 
tain that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleness  of  age  preclu- 
ded him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajax  alew  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  arma  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulysses ;  and 
the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supincness  of  Teu- 
cer in  not  having  avenged  hia  brother's  death,  caused 
him  to  banish  the  young  prince  from  his  native  island. 
(Vid.  Teucer—  Soph.,  Aj.—Apollod.,  3,  12,  6,  dec. 
— Hyg\n.,fab.,  97.) 

Trlamoniaors.  a  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
ants of  Telamon. 

Telchines,  an  ancient  race  in  tbe  island  of  Rhodes, 
said  to  have  been  originally  from  Crete.  They  were 
the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  sons  of  the  Sea.  (Diod.  Sic., 
6,  55.)  Hence  Simmias  the  Rbodian  made  Za>  (a 
"  sea'*)  their  mother.  (Compare  Bo- 
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chart.  Pkal..  p  371,  where  the  line  from  Clemens  of 
Alexandres,  Strom.,  5.  p.  174,  is  corrected  )  With 
respect  to  their  names  sud  number,  the  ancient  writers 
differ.  Nonnus  applies  to  them  the  two  Dactyh-names 
K'lmts  *nd  IMmnomencu*.  (Dwnys  ,  14,  38.)  Tzel- 
tv*.  on  the  other  hsnd,  names  five  Telchines,  Aclau*. 
M>i'*le*tu*,  Qrmenut,  Nikon,  and  Stmon.  (Cktl.,7, 
126  )  The  Telchines  are  slso  represented  as  power- 
ful enchanters,  who  hold  in  control  the  elements,  and 
could  bring  clouds,  rain,  bail,  and  snow  at  pleasure 
(  //  -  u<k  .  t.  r  Qe).yivec  —  Sand ,  *.  •.  Tf/jirrr.— 
Zenobiu*.  Proverb  ,  5,  131. —  Hock,  Krcla,  vol.  1,  p 
345,  Kqq — Id.  ta.,  vol.  1,  p.  364. — Consult  remarks 
at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Rhodus  ) 

Tbukboa  or  Tklk»oes,  a  people  of  .Etolia,  called 
also  Taphians.    ( Kid  Taphite.) 

TrliboIors.  islands  between  Leu  cad  ia  and  Acar- 
nama.    (  Kid.  Taphisj  ) 

Tblkc6nus.  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  born  in 
the  islsnd  of  .Eats,  where  be  wss  educated.  When 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to 
make  himself  known  to  bis  father,  bat  he  was  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute  of  provis- 
ions, he  plundered  some  of  the  mhsbitants  of  the  isl- 
and. Ulysses  and  Telemachua  came  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  inva- 
der ;  a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  he  was.  He  afterward  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  he 
earned  thither  his  father's  body,  where  it  was  buried. 
Telemachus  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  him  in 
bin  return,  and  toon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Miner- 
va. Penelope  bad  by  Telegonua  a'  son  called  lulus. 
Telegonus  was  said  to  have  founded  Tusculum  in 
Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he  left  one  dsughter 


cslled  Mamiha,  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the  gin  ,  fab.,  101  ) 


this,  married  one  of  the 

as  the  son-in-law  of  that  monarch,  prepared  to 
Priam  against  the  Greeks,  sud  with  heroic  valour  at- 
tacked them  when  they  bad  landed  on  the  Mystan 
coast.  The  carnage  was  great,  and  TeJephus  would 
have  been  victonous  bad  not  Bacchus,  who  protected 
the  Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  the  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  him 
flat  on  tbe  ground.  Achilles  immediately  rushed  ujon 
him,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  that  he  was  car- 
ried away  from  the  battle.  The  wound  was  mortal, 
and  Telephiis  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  be 
alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could  totally  core  it.  Upon 
this,  spplicstion  was  made  to  Achilles,  but  in  vsrs  ; 
till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy  could  not  be  takes 
without  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercules, 
snd  who  wished  to  mske  Telephus  the  friend  of  tat 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  tbe  directions  of  ike 
oracle.  Achilles  consented  ;  sud  as  the  weapon  wbtca 
had  given  tbe  wound  could  alone  care  it,  tbe  hers 
scraped  the  rust  from  tbe  point  of  bia  spear,  and,  h 
applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  relief.  It 
is  said  that  Telephus  showed  himself  so  gTStefol  ts 
the  Greeks,  that  be  accompanied  them  to  tbe  Trowa 
war,  and  fought  with  them  against  bis  fatber-m-bw. 
For  other  versions  of  tbe  legend  of  rdephu*.  espe- 
cially his  exposure  in  infancy,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Heyne  (ad  ApoUod..  3.  9,  1).  Euripides,  m  his  plat 
entitled  Telephus,  adopted  that  form  of  the  narrauve 
which  made  Telephus  and  his  mother  to  have  heea 
shut  up  in  au  ark  or  coffer,  and  cast  into  the  ses,  tat 
waves  of  which  bore  them  to  the  mouth  of  the  nver 
Caicua.  (Heyne,  I.  c.)  The  wandeftngs  sod  pov- 
erty of  Telephus,  while  in  qoest  of  his  parent*,  ait 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poets  (Anstoph  ,  Nub..  918 
—Id  ,  Ran.,  866— Herat.,  Ejnst.  ad  Ft*.,  96  —Hf- 


Mamilu  at  Rome  were  descended.  (Horat.*  Od  ,  3, 
29,  8  —  Omd,  Fast.,  3,  4  —  Trial.,  1,  \.—Hygin.,fab., 
127.) 

Tblenachos,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  He 
was  still  in  the  cradle  when  his  father  went  with  the 
rest  of  the  Greeka  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  tbe  end  of 
this  celebrated  contest,  Telemachua,  anxious  to  see 
his  father,  went  in  quest  of  him  ;  and,  as  the  place  of 
bis  residence  and  the  cause  of  bis  long  absence  were 
then  unknown,  he  visited  the  court  of  Menelana  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information.  He  afterward  returned 
to  Ithaca,  where  the  suiters  of  his  mother  Penelope 
had  conspired  to  destroy  him  ;  but  ho  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva  be  discovered  his 
father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  two  days  before 
him,  and  was  then  in  the  house  of  Eumarus.  With 
this  fsithful  eervant  and  Ulysses.  Telemachos  con- 
certed how  to  deliver  bia  mother  from  tbe  importuni- 
ties of  her  suiters,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  After  tho  death  of  his  father,  Telemachua 
is  ssid  to  have  gone  to  the  island  of  yEesa,  where  he 
married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  Caaeiphone,  the 
daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  eon  called  La 
lines.    (Horn  ,  Od.—Hygxn  ,  fab.,  95,  126.) 

Tblephos,  I.  a  king  of  Mysia,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleoa.  He  was  exposed  as 
aoon  as  born  on  Mount  Parthenius,  on  the  confines  of 
Argolts  and  Arcadia  ;  but  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  caro  of  the  gods  ;  for  a  hind,  which  had  juat  calved, 
came  and  suckled  him  ;  and  the  shepherds,  finding  him, 
named  him  Telephus  from  that  circumstance  (TV- 
fOo;,  from  fAoeor,  a  kind  )  Aleus  gave  his  daughter 
Auge  to  Nauplius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to  sell  her  out 
of  the  country  ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to  Teuthras, 
king  of  Teuthrania,  on  tbe  Cayater,  in  Myaia,  who 
made  her  his  wife.    Telephus  having,  when  grow 


i  grown  up, 

consulted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents,  came  to 
Mysia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Teuthras, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  bia  kingdom.    Telephus,  titer 


Tkllus,  the  goddess  of  the  Earth.  ( Vtd  Oca, 
and  Terra.) 

Telmbssi  s  or  Tbi.missos,  I.  the  last  citv  of  Lveh 
towards  the  west,  and  at  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Glaocm  S*. 
no*.  It  was  famous  for  the  skill  possessed  bv  iu  in- 
habitants in  the  srt  of  divinstion  (Arrtan,  Exp  Airs, 
2,  8),  and  they  were  consulted  at  an  early  period  by 
Cross  us,  king  of  Lydia.  (Herod  ,  1,  78  )  The  rotas 
of  Telmissut  are  found  at  Mh,  tbe  port  of  Maim 
Tbe  theatre,  and  the  porticoes  and  sepulchral  r has- 
hers excavated  m  the  rocks  at  this  place,  are  sosse 
the  most  remsrkable  remains  of  antiquity  in  A*ia  Mr 
nor.  (Leake* a  Tour,  p.  128  —  Compare  CUrbt' 
Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  292,  *eqq  ,  Land.  ed.  ;  and  Fellow*. 
Excursion  in  Ana  Minor,  p.  244,  see  ) — II.  A  city 
of  Caria,  about  aixty  stadia  to  tbe  southeast  of  Hah 
carnassua,  and  on  the  Sinus  Ceramicus.  (Sutd  ,  t  e. 
Tetytotic.  —  Larcher,  Herod.,  TaU  Geogr  .  *.  t  V— 
III  A  city  of  Pisidia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Solnm, 
southeast  of  Tbemtsoninm.  lis  more  usual  naaae  was 
Termissos.    (Arrtan,  Exp.  Alex..  1,  27.) 

Tklo  MaBTios.  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  Second*,  now  Toulon  It  sp» 
pears  to  have  been  an  obscure  place  among  the  aa» 
cienta,  and  to  have  grown  into  a  city  from  a  large  col- 
our establishment  commenced  here  by  the  Romans  ta 
the  fifth  century.  The  Ittn  Ant.  (666)  alone  makes 
mention  of  it  (Buckoff  und  Miller,  Worterb  dec 
Geogr.,  p.  953  )  -aaar 
TaiPHueA,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  forty  stadia  from  Cans, 
and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Hens*  Pausao- 
las  found  it  m  ruins  and  nearly  deserted  ;  hot  ta 
earlier  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  setae 
note,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  tbe  goddess 
Erinnya  and  Apollo  Oncssos,  whose  temples  were  is 
be  seen  at  a  place  called  Onccom.  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Ladon.  (Pautan  ,  8,  25  —  Strpb  Byz,  ».  e. 
nelov  )    Tbe  city  derived  ita  name  from  Tt 
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here,  the  waters  of  which  were  so  extremely  cold, 
that  Tiresias  wai  fabled  to  have  died  of  drinking  of 
them.  The  site  of  tins  place  is  supposed  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  to  correspond  with  the  kalybea  of  Vamna  (Itin- 
erary of  the  More*,  p.  120) ;  but  Miillcr  is  inclined  to 
identify  it  with  Katzwula,  which  is  described  by  Gell 
as  a  miserable  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
ruined  city.  (Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  448,  Oxford  transl. 
—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  323.) 

Tkmemus,  son  of  Anstomschus,  and  one  of  the  Hcr- 
ac 1 1 :!.<',    (  Yid.  Herachdx  ) 

Tkmerinda,  according  to  Pliny  (6,  7),  the  Scythian 
name  for  the  Palus  .M  rolls — Compare  the  remarks  of 
Killer  ( Vorkalle,  p.  161,  seqq  ). 

Temesa,  I.  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  southwest  of 
Term  a.  and  near  the  coast.  It  was  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines,  to  which 
Homer  is  supposed  to  have  referred  in  the  Odyssey  (1, 
182).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus  (Straho, 
255) ;  while  others,  again,  considered  the  Homeric 
Temesa  as  identical  with  Brundisium.  (Ettstath.  ad 
Horn..  Od.,  I.  c.)  In  Strabo's  time  these  mines  ap 
pear  to  have  been  exhausted.  The  situation  of  Tem- 
esa is  not  fully  ascertained.  Opinions  vary  between 
Mahito,  San  LucUo,  Torre  Lappa,,  and  Torre  del  pi- 
ano del  Casale.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
418.) — II.  According  to  some,  the  same  with  Brundis- 
ium. (Vid.  preceding  article.) — III.  A  place  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.    (  Yid.  Temesa  I.) 

Tempi  (plur.  neut),  a  valley  in  Thessaly,  between 
Mount  Olympus  at  the  north  and  Ossa  at  the  south, 
through  which  the  river  Peneus  flowed  into  the  *Ege- 
an.  The  poets  have  described  it  as  a  most  delightful 
spot,  with  cool  shades  and  verdant  walks,  which  the 
warbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasing  and  altract- 
ive.  Tempe  extended  about  five  miles  in  length,  but 
varied  in  its  breadth  so  as  to  be  in  some  places  only  a 
plethrum  (about  100  feet)  or  a  little  more. — -•Elian  has 
left  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  its 
scenery  (Var.  Htst.,  3,  1). — It  appears  to  have  been 
a  generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
the  gorge  of  Tempc  was  caused  by  some  great  convul- 
sion in  nature,  which,  bursting  asunder  the  mountain- 
barrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Thessaly  were  pent  up, 
affordfd  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.  Modern  travel- 
lers differ  in  their  accnunta  of  this  celebrated  vale. 
Hawkins  (Walpole's  Collect,  vol.  1,  p.  517)  states 
that  "  the  scenery  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
idea  that  has  been  generally  conceived  of  it,  and  that 
the  eloquence  of  A  'A  ian  has  given  rise  to  expectations 
which  the  traveller  will  not  find  realized  "  He  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
with  the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
tween Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa,  near  its  en- 
trance into  the  sea.  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
appears  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  search. 
'*  After  riding  ne3rly  an  hour  close  to  the  bav  in  which, 
tho  Peneus  discharges  itself,  we  turned,"  says  this 
traveller,  "south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which. af- 
ter a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  us  to  an  opening  be- 
tween Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  the  entrance  to  a  vale,  that, 
in  situstion,  extent,  and  beauty,  amply  satisfies  what- 
ever the  poets  have  said  of  Tempo."  ( Walpole's  MS. 
Journal,  Clarke's  Travels,  pt.  2.  s.  3.  p.  274  —  Con- 
sult Cramer" t  Description  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  378  ) 

Tknchtheri,  a  nation  of  Germany,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  tho  UsipetcB,  crossed  the  Rhino,  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  found  protection  and 
new  settlements  among  the  Sicambri.  In  their  most 
flourishing  period,  the  Tenchtheri  dwelt  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleve,  and  also  in  that  of  Berg; 
they  also  took  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Cherusci. 
(Cas .,  B.  G.,4, 10.— Tac,  Ann.,  13,  56.—  Id.,  Hist., 
4,  21.— Id.,  Germ.,  32.) 
8B 


TenSdos,  an  island  of  the  -Egean,  off  the  coast  of 

Troas,  about  56  miles  to  the  north  of  Lesbos,  whither 
the  Greeks  retired,  as  Virgil  relates,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise the  Trojans.  (.En.,  2,  21.—/*.,  264.)  This  isl- 
and was  at  an  earlier  period  called  Leucophrys,  from 
its  white  cliffs  (Eustath.  ad  II.,  p.  33.  —  Lyeophr., 
346) ;  and  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedos  from  Tenes, 
son  of  Cycnus.  {Vid.  Tenes  )  Tenedos  rcceivei  a 
colony  of  Cohans  (Herod  ,  1,  149.— Tkucyd.,.1,  57), 
which  flourished  for  many  years,  and  became  cele- 
brated for  the  wisdom  of  its  laws  and  civil  institutions. 
This  we  collect  from  sn  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  to 
Aristagoras,  prytanis  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  island. 
(Nem.,  11.)  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on 
ihe  polity  of  Tenedos.  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tcvttoe.l 
Apollo  was  the  principal  deity  worshipped  in  the  isl- 
and, as  we  know  from  Homer  (II ,  1 ,  37).  According 
to  the  same  poet,  Tenedos  was  taken  by  Achilles 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.  (II ,  11,  624.)  When  the 
prosperity  of  Tenedos  was  on  the  decline,  the  inhab- 
itants placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
flourishing  city  of  Alexandrea  Troas.  At  a  still  later 
penud,  it  derived  again  some  importsnco  from  the 
granaries  which  Justinian  caused  to  be  erected  there, 
lor  the  purpose  of  housing  the  cargoes  of  corn  brought 
from  Egypt  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but 
which  were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Hellespont.  (Prorop.,  Aid.  Justin., b,  1.) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tenedos,  which  may  be  found  in  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  (s.  v.  Tivcdoc).  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  Nymphiodorus,  a  geographical  writer  quo- 
ted by  Athenams,  affirmed,  that  tho  women  of  Tene- 
dos were  of  surpassing  beauty  (13,  p.  60), — When 
Chandler  visited  this  island,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  he  found  there  "  but  few  remain!  oT  antiquity 
worthy  of  notice ;  in  the  streets,  the  walls,  and  bury- 
ing-grounds  were  pieces  of  marble  and  fragments  of  pil- 
lars, with  a  few  inscriptions."  (Travels  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, p.  22  )  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  has  always  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bo- 
chart  derives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Tine- 
dum,  red  clay,  which  was  found  here  and  used  for  earth- 
enware. (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  seqq.) 

Tcnes  (or.  more  correctly,  Tsnneb),  son  of  Cyc- 
nus, king  of  Colons,  a  town  of  Troas,  and  of  Proclea 
the  daughter  of  Clytius.  After  tho  death  of  Proclea, 
Cycnus  married  Philonome,  daughter  of  Craugasus, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Tcnncs  ;  but,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  shake  his  principles  of  duty,  she  accused 
him  to  her  husband  of  a  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
The  father  believed  the  charge,  and,  confining  Tennes 
and  his  sister  in  an  ark  or  coffer  (if  htpvaxa),  cast 
them  into  the  sea.  They  both,  however,  came  safe  to 
Tenedos,  then  called  Leucophrys,  the  name  of  which 
Tennes  changed  to  Tenedos  after  himself,  and  became 
monarch  of  the  island.  Some  lime  after,  Cycnus  dis- 
covered the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  and,  u  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  his  son,  whom  he  bad  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos ;  but,  when  he 
had  secured  his  ship  to  the  shore,  Tennes  cut  the  fast- 
enings with  a  hatchet,  and  suffered  his  father's  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  the  ses.  From  this  circum- 
stance, the  hatchet  of  Tennes  became  proverbial  to  inti- 
mate a  resentment  that  could  not  be  pacified.  Some, 
however,  suppose  that  the  proverb  arose  from  the  se- 
verity of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedos  against 
adultery,  by  which  the  guilty  were  both  decapitated 
with  a  hatchet,  and  under  which  law  his  own  son  suf- 
fered death.  (Suid.,  s.  v.  Trvfdcjf  fyvriyopnc.)  Ten- 
nes, as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles  as  h« 
defended  his  island  against  the  Greeks,  a  d  he  receiv. 
ed  divine  honours  after  death.  (Pausan  .  10,  4. — 
Heracl.  Pont.,  Poltt  ,  p.  209.— Strabo,  380,  604  — 
Conon,  Narrat.,  p.  24,  130.) 
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in  ihe  .Egean,  neir  Andros,  |  to  her  103d,  or,  according  to  PImy,  to  her 

Din  the  number  of  its  springs.  !  1 1 7th  year.    {Plut.,  Vit.  Cic. —  Vol.  Max.,  »  13.— 


Tiros,  a  small  island 
called  also  Hydrutsa,  from 

It  was  mtv  mountainous,  bat  produced  excellent  £/>.  ad  .ri/n'c.,  1 1,  16,  dtc.) 
wines,  universally  esteemed  by  the  ancients.    Tcnos  !     Tbbsntianus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Longino»  deoV 

was  about  15  miles  in  extent.    The  capital  was  also  catcd  his  treatise  on  the  Sublime. — II.  Maura*,  a 

called  Tenos.    Near  the  town  was  situate  a  temple  of  grammarian.    (  Vid.  Maurua  Terentianua) 
Neptune,  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  frequent  |     TkkemtIcb  PcblIus,  a  I -aim  comic  poet,  a  native 

ed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  isles,  who  of  Carthage,  born  about  the  060th  year  of  Rome.  la 

came  thither  to  olfer  sacrifices  to  the  god.    {Strain,  what  manner  he  came  or  was  brought  to  the  latter  citj 

487. — Mela,  2,  7. — Orid,  Met ,  7,  469  )  is  uncertain.    He  was  in  hia  earliest  youth  the  mi 

TcartYR  *  (plur.)  and  Tentvris,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  of  one  Tercntius  Lucanus  at  Rome,  whose  name  has 
the  Thebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to  the  northwest  of 
Koptoa.    This  city  was  at  variance  with  Ombos,  the 


'  killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile  ;  a  hor- 
rid instance  of  religious  furv,  which  took  place  in  con- 
aequence  of  this  quarrel,  lonns  the  subject  of  the  fif- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from 
the  ruins  of  this  city  stands  the  modern  village  of 
Denderah.  Among  the  leinains  of  Teutyra  is  a  tem- 
ple of  lata,  one  of  the  largest  atructurcs  in  the  The- 
baid, and  by  far  the  most  beautiful,  and  in  the  best 
preservation.  It  contained,  until  lately,  the  famous  zo- 
diac, which  waa  framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple, 
Thia  interesting  monument  of  former  ages  was  taken 
down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lrlorrain,  after  the 
most  persevering  exertions  for  twenty  day*,  and  trans- 
ported  down  the  Nile  to  Alcxandrca,  whence  it  waa 
shipped  to  France.  The  King  of  France  purchased  it 
for  150,000  franca.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  including 
Mine  ornaments,  which  were  two  feet  in  length  on  oach 
side.  In  thickness  it  i*  three  feel.  The  planisphere 
and  the  square  in  which  it  was  contained  were  alone 
removed,  the  aide  ornamenU  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  thia  relic  of  former  ages  proved  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  as  it  had  actually  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  ceiling  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  Many  con- 
jectures have  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially 
of  France,  on  the  antiquity  of  this  zodiac  ;  but  recent 
diacovcries  have  shown  the  folly  of  these  speculations  ; 
the  temple  having  been,  in  fact,  erected  under  the  Ro- 
man away,  and  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Nero  appear- 
ingupon  it.    (.4m.  Quarterly,  vol  4,  p.  43.) 

Titos  or  Taios,  a  city  on  the  east  of  Ionia,  situated 
upon  a  peninsula  southwest  of  Smyrna.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  confederacy,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
Livy  calls  Gcnesticua  (37,  27).  During  the  Persian 
away  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  reaiat  the  power  of  that  great  empire,  aban- 
doned nearly  all  of  them  their  native  city,  and  retired 
to  Abdera  in  Thrace.  This  colony  became  so  flour- 
ishing in  consequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  parent 
•tate.  (Herod  ,  1.  168  —  Strab.,  633  )  Teoa  ia  eel- 
ebratcd  in  the  literary  history  of  Greece  for  having 
given  birth  to  Anacreon,  and  also  to  Hecata>us  the 
historian,  though  the  latter  is  more  frequently  known 


been  perpetuated  only  by  the  glory  of  his  slave.  Hit-  1 
ing  obtained  hia  freedom,  he  became  the  friend  of  Lav 
lius  and  the  younger  Africanus,  and  it  is  both  proba- 
ble in  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  credited  as  a 
fact  by  the  ancienta,  that  he  was  assisted  in  the  re- 
position of  hia  dramas  by  LojIius  and  Sctpio.  as  ama- 
teur critics.  After  he  had  given  aui  comedies  to  ike 
stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece,  whence  be  nem 
returned.  According  to  one  account  he  pembed  it 
sea  while  oil  his  voysge  from  Greece  to  Italy. 


ing  with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  ' 
had  translated  from  Menander.  According  to  i 
he  died  in  Arcadia  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  these  < 
dies,  which  he  had  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rc 
In  whstever  way  it  was  occasioned,  his  death  1 
ed  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  A  U  C.  694  — 
The  titles  of  hia  aix  plays  are  aa  follows :  the  .4»sVm, 
Eunuchus,  Heaulontimoroumrnot,  Adelphi,  Paw** 
and  Heryra. — His  Andna  was  not  acted  till  the  test 
587 ;  two  years,  according  to  the  Eostbian  Cbros«* 
after  the  death  of  Cecihua;  which  unfortunately 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  agreeable  anecdote  retard- 
ed by  Donatus,  of  his  introduction,  in  a  wretched  fdi, 
into  the  house  of  Cecilius.  in  order  to  read  h  »  coo- 
edy  to  that  poet,  by  whom,  as  a  mean  person,  he  »i» 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  he  astonished  him  with  tlx 
matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Andna,  wben  U 
was  placed  on  the  couch,  and  invited  to  peruke  ■» 

Hist.    Several  wnten  hew 


by  the  surname  of  the  Abdente.  (Strai.,  I.  c.)  Thia 
town  produced  also  Protagoras  the  sophist,  Scylh- 
inus  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geographical  writer, 
and  Apellicon  the  great  book-collector,  to  whom  liter- 
ature is  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of 
Ariatotle.  Though  deserted,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos 
atill  continncd  to  ex;vt  as  an  Ionian  city,  as  may  be 
seen  from  Thucydides  (3,  32).  The  chief  produce  of 
the  Teian  territory  waa  wine  ( Ltv.  37,  27).  and  Bac- 
cbna  waa  the  deity  principally  revered  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. It  is  aingular  that  Pliny  (5,  38)  should  rank 
Teos  among  the  islands  of  Ionia  ;  at  most,  it  could 
only  be  reckoned  as  a  peninsula.  The  site  once  occu- 
pied by  thia  ancient  city  ia  now  called  Boudroun. 
(Cramer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  353.) 

TcrbntIa,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.    She  became 
mother  of  M.  Cicero,  and  of  a  daughter  called  Tulli- 
ola.    Cicero  repudiated  her,  and  she  married  Sallust, 
Cicero's  enemy,  and  afterward  Mcssala  Corvinus. 
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supper  of  the  veteran  dramatiat.  Several  wnten  I 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  to  some  other  than  O 
cilius  that  Terence  read  hia  comedy;  or.  a»  it  m  art 
certain  that  the  Andria  waa  his  first  comedy,  tbat  * 
might  be  some  of  the  others  which  he  read  to  Cens- 
us. Supposing  the  Eusebtan  Chronicle  to  be  acrorrti 
in  the  date  which  it  fixes  far  the  death  of  Cecil"*  it 
ia  just  possible  tbat  Terence  may  have  written  and 
read  to  him  his  Andria,  two  years  previous  to  its  rep- 
resentation.—Most,  if  not  all,  of  Terence's  plots  sen 
taken  by  him  from  the  Greek  stage.  He  has  pre* 
proof,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment  io  the  ad- 
ditions and  alterationa  made  on  those  borrowed  *c*- 
jects ;  and,  had  he  lived  an  age  later,  when  all  tbsuf 
were  in  full  ejory  at  Rome,  and  the  empire  at  iu  betfrt 
of  power  and  splendour,  be  would  have  found  I 
tic  subjects  sufficient  to  supply  his  scene  with 


and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  accounted  U» 


greater  merit  •*  Grams  transferre 
bere"—~ Terence  was  a  morn  rigid"  observer  thta 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place;  but  a 
none  of  his  dramas,  with  a  single  exception,  h»i  th»: 
of  plot  been  adhered  to.  The  simplicity,  and  tiac* 
unity  of  fable  in  the  Greek  comedies  would  have  bees 
insipid  to  a  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  n  tat 
genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.  Such  plays  wers  * 
too  thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gross  srd 
lumpish  taste  of  a  Roman  audience.  The  Latm  po- 
ets, therefore,  bethought  themselves  of  combnnat  tst 
stories  into  one  ;  and  this  junction,  which  we  call  ia* 
double  plot,  atTording  the  opportunity  of  more  mt> 
dents,  and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  was  better  ro<t« 
to  the  tastes  of  those  they  had  to  please.  Of  all  d* 
Latin  comedians,  Terence  appears  to  have  pncti** 
this  art  the  most  assiduously.  Plautus  has  very  fre- 
quently single  plots,  which  be  was  enabled  to  sappart 
by  the' force  of  drollery. 
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another  way,  or  whose  taste  was  abhorrent  from  all 
sort  of  buffoonery,  had  recourse  to  the  other  expedi- 
ent of  double  plots  ;  and  this  probably  gained  him  the 
popular  reputation  of  being  the  most  artful  writer  for 
the  atage.  The  Hecyra  is  the  only  one  of  his  come- 
dies of  the  true  ancient  cast ;  hence  the  want  of  suc- 
cess with  which  it  met  on  its  first  and  second  repre- 
sentations. When  first  brought  forward,  in  589,  it 
waa  interrupted  by  the  spectalora  leaving  the  theatre, 
attracted  by  the  superior  interest  of  a  boxing  match 
and  rope-dancers.  A  combat  of  gladiators  had  the 
like  unfortunate  effect  when  it  was  attempted  to  be 
again  exhibited  in  594.  The  celebrated  actor,  L.  Am- 
bivius,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  he  hsd  expe- 
rienced in  reviving  the  condemned  plays  of  Ceciliua, 
ventured  to  produrc  it  a  third  time  on  the  atage,  when 
it  recived  a  patient  hearing,  and  was  frequently  repeat- 
ed. Still,  however,  most  of  the  old  critics  and  com- 
mentators speak  of  it  as  greatly  inferior  to  the  other 
plays  of  Terence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  plots 
of  Terence  are,  in  most  respects,  judfcioualy  laid  :  the 
incidents  are  selected  with  taste,  arranged  and  con- 
nected with  inimitable  art.  and  painted  with  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty. — In  the  representation  of  characters 
and  manners,  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets  In  this  depart- 
ment of  his  art,  ho  shows  that  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the.  humours  snd  inclinations  of  mankind, 
which  enabled  him  to  delineate  characters  as  well  as 
manners  with  a  genuine  and  apparently  unstudied  sim- 
plicity. All  the  inferior  passions  which  form  the 
range  of  comedy  are  so  nicely  observed  and  accurately 
expressed,  that  we  nowhere  find  a  truer  or  more  lively 
representation  of  human  nature — Erasmus,  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  classical  literature  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  saya  that  there  is  no  author  from  whom  we 
can  better  learn  the  pure  Roman  style  than  from  the 
poet  Terence.  It  haa  been  farther  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in  conversation 
when  they  heard  his  comedies  Terence,  in  fact,  gave 
to  the  Roman  tongue  its  highest  perfection  in  point  of 
elegance  and  grace.  For  this  tneffabilis  amanitas,  as 
it  is  called  by  Heinsius,  he  waa  equally  admired  by  hia 
own  contemporaries  and  the  writers  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature.  He  is  called  by  ('ssar  pun 
lermonis  amatoT,  and  Cicero  characterizes  him  aa 

"  Quiequid  come  loquens,  at  omnia  dulcia  dicen*." 

Even  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  and  when  his 
pure  simplicity  waa  so  different  from  the  style  affected 
by  the  writers  of  the  day,  he  continued  to  be  regarded 
as  the  model  of  correct  composition.  Ausonius,  in 
his  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  his  grandson,  hails 
him,  on  account  of  his  style,  ss  the  ornament  of  I.a- 
tium.  Among  all  the  Latin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
nius  to  Ausonius,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
be  compared  to  hia  comedies  for  elegance  of  dialogue, 
presenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy,  genteel,  unaf- 
fected conversation,  which  never  subsides  into  vulgar- 
ity or  grossness,  and  never  rises  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  polite  conversation.  Of  this,  indeed,  he 
was  so  careful,  that  when  he  employed  any  sentence 
which  he  had  found  in  the  tragic  poets,  he  stripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  majeaty  which  rendered  it 
unsuitable  for  common  life  and  comedy.  The  narra- 
tives in  particular  possess  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
simplicity.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  poetical 
style  of  Terence,  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that 
he  haa  uaed  very  great  licenae  in  his  versification 
Politian  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
divided  hia  plays  into  lines ;  but  a  separation  was  af- 
terward more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus.  Phs- 
cian  says  that  Terence  uses  more  licenses  than  any 
other  writer.  Bentley,  after  Priscian,  admitted  every 
variety  of  iambic  and  trochaic  measure ;  and  such 


were  the  apparent  number  of  licenses  and  mixture  of 
different  species  of  verse,  that,  according  to  Wester- 
hovius,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lines  to  their  original 
accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  evoke  Leliua  and 
Scipio  from  the  shadca. — As  regards  the  respective 
merits  of  Terence  and  Plautus,  it  mav  be  observed 
that  the  former  was  chiefly  deairoua  of  rccommendir.g 
himself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
possessed  of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whose  censure  alwaya  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  while  the  sole  object  of  Plautus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  audi- 
ence endued  with  little  refinement.  If,  then,  we 
merely  conaider  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  produc- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion of  the  authors,  still  Plautus  will  be  accounted  su- 
perior in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent which  inflame  curiosity  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to 
the  conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence  of 
Terence.  .Sometimes  there  arc  chasms  in  Plautua'a 
fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  properly  adhere  ;  in 
Terence  all  the  links  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plautus  haa  more  variety  in  his  exhibition  of 
characters  snd  manners,  and  more  art  in  working  up 
materials  from  the  different  employments  and  pursuits 
of  men  ;  but  his  pictures  are  often  overcharged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly  colour- 
ed than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  lan- 
gusge  of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant  than  that 
of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  being  so  equal,  uniform, 
and  chaste.  It  it  often  stained  with  vulgarity,  and 
sometimes  swells  beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue, 
while  that  of  Terence  is  puro  stmtlhmu*  amnt  The 
verses  of  Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  nti- 
men  in numeri ;  and  Hermann  declares  that,  at  least 
as  now  printed,  they  arc  full  of  every  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attends  more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the 
expression  of  passion,  Plautus  to  comic  expression. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  of  Plautus  seems  to  have 
been  to  excite  laughter  among  his  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded  ;  but  for  its  at- 
tainment he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  humour  of  Plautus  consists  chief- 
ly in  words  and  action*,  that  of  Terence  in  matter. 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautua,  which  were  so  often  flat, 
low,  or  extravagant,  finally  drew  down  the  censure  oi 
Horace,  while  Terence  waa  extolled  by  that  poetical 
critic  as  the  moat  consummate  master  of  dramatic  art. 
In  ahort,  Plautua  was  more  gsy,  Terence  more  chaste  ; 
the  first  has  mora  genius  snd  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ner and  solidity.  Plautua  excela  in  low  comedy  and 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  characters,  snd  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last.  The  plots  of  both  are 
artful,  but  Terence's  are  more  apt  to  languish,  while 
Plautus'a  spirit  maintains  the  action  with  vigour. 
His  invention  was  grcstest ;  Terence's  art  and  man- 
agement Plautus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  better  co- 
median of  the  two,  Terence  the  better  poet.  Plautus 
shone  most  on  the  stage,  Terence  pleases  beat  in  the 
closet.  (Dunlotf*  Roman  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  279, 
tfqq  ,  Land,  ed — Malkin't  Classical  Disquisitions, 
p.  5,  Mtqq  ) — The  best  editions  of  Terence  are.  that 
of  Bentley,  Cantab..  17*26,  and  A mst ,  1727,  4to 
(that  of  Amsterdam  being  the  better  of  the  two) ; 
that  of  Westerhoviua,  Hag  Com  ,  1726,  2  vols  4to  ; 
snd  that  of  Zeune,  Lips ,  1774,  2  vols  8vo  ;  beauti- 
fully, but  not  very  accurately,  reprinted  at  the  London 
press  in  1820. 2  vols.  8vo  —  II.  Varro  ( Vid.  Varro  I  ) 
Terxus  (two  syllablea).  I.  a  king  of  Thrace.  Ha 
married  Progne.  the  daughter  of  Paudion,  king  of 
Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  a  war  against  .Me 
gars  ;  and  he  offered  violence  to  his  sister-in-law  Phi 
lomela,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  Thrace  by  deaire 
of  Progne.    (Kid.  Philomela,  and  Progne  ) 
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TtiOBSTK,  a  city  of  Venetia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Carni,  now  Trieste.  It  was  situate  at  the  northeasl- 
ern  extremity  of  the  Sinus  Tergestinus.  In  Strabo 
wo  find  it  sometimes  called  Tcrgcsta.  or  Tergestaj 
;n  the  plural.  (Strab.,  314.)  The  Greeks  know  it 
by  the  name  of  Tergeslrum.  (Artemtd.,  ap.  Steph 
Byz. — Dionus.  Ferieg ,  v.  394  )  It  suflcred  severe- 
ly, on  one  occasion,  from  a  sudden  incursion  of  the 
I'apydes.    (Appian,  B.  til.  M.—Strabo.  207  ) 

Tkrika,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mare  Tyrrhcnum.  It  is  now  St.  Enphemia.  The  ad- 
jacent bay  was  called  Sinus  Terniajus.  The  earliest 
writers  who  have  noticed  thia  place  are  Scylax  (Peri- 
plus,  p.  5)  and  Lycophron  Sirabo  informs  us  thai  it 
was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  was  probably  restored  at 
a  later  period,  as  we  find  it  named  by  Plnty  and  Ptol- 
emy.   (Cramer's  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  416  ) 

TermIl^:.    Vid.  Lycta. 

Terminalia.  an  annual  festival  at  Rome,  observed 
In  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  theu  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble  near 
the  principal  landmarks  which  separated  their  fields, 
•nd,  after  they  had  crowned  them  with  garlands  and 
flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to 
sacrifice  a  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  Thia  festival  was 
originally  established  by  Numa;  and  though  at  first 
it  was  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims,  yet,  in 
process  of  tunc,  landmarks  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  it.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  641.) 

TrrnInos,  a  divinity  at  Home,  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  boundaries.  His  worship  was  first  in- 
troduced at  Home  by  Numa.  who  persuaded  hia  sub- 
jects that  the  limits  of  their  lands  were  under  the  im- 
mediate care  and  superintendence  of  Heaven.  His 
temple  was  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  waa  repre- 
sented with  a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  in- 
timate that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  was.  It  ia 
said  lhat  when  Tarquin  tho  Proud  wished  to  build  a 
temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupiter,  the  god  Ter- 
minus alone  refused  to  give  way.  (Oeid,  Fast.,  2, 
641  —Plul.,  Vit.  Num.) 

Tkrpaxder,  a  lyric  poet  and  musician  of  Lesbos, 
670  BO,  whose  date  is  determined  by  hia  appearance 
in  the  mother-country  of  Greece :  of  his  early  life  in 
Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  Tho  first  account  of  him 
describes  him  in  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well- 
ordered  governments,  and  probably  also  in  mental  cul- 
tivation. It  is  one  of  tho  most  certain  dates  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  the  26th  Olympiad  ( 13  C.  G7fi), 
musical  contests  were  first  introduced  at  the  feast  of 
Apollo  Camcius,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpan- 
der  was  crowned  victor.  He  waa  also  victor  four  suc- 
cessive limes  in  the  musical  contest  at  the  Pythian 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  Lncedaftnon,  whose  citizens, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  music  and  dancing,  the  first  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  music  was  ascribed  to  Terpandcr  (Plut ,  de 
Mus.,  c.  9) ;  and  a  record  of  the  precise  lime  had  been 

£ reserved,  probably  in  tho  registers  of  public  games, 
[encc  it  appears  that  Terpandcr  was  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Oallinus  and  Archilochus;  so  that  the 
dispute  among  the  ancients,  whether  Terpandcr  or  Ar- 
chilochus were  the  older,  must  probably  be  decided  by 
supposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  Terpander  stands  ihc 
scvcii-atringcd  cithara.  Tho  only  accompaniment  for 
the  voice  used  by  the  early  Greeks  was  a  four- stringed 
cithara,  the  tctrachord ;  and  this  instrument  had  been 
so  generally  used,  and  held  in  such  repute,  that  the 
whole  system  of  music  waa  founded  upon  the  tetra- 
chord.  Terpandcr  was  the  first  who  added  three 
strings  to  thia  instrument,  as  he  himself  testifies  in 
two  extant  verses.  (Euclid,  Jntrod.  Harm ,  p.  19. 
—For  some  remarks  on  Terpander'a  invention,  and  on  1 


tho  Greek  musical  scale  generally,  consult  Mu'ur, 

Hist,  Gr  Lit.,  p.  151,  seaq.) 

Trrpsicmork,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Japt- 
ter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  dancing,  of 
which  she  was  reckoned  the  invctairesa,  and  in  which, 
as  her  name  intimates,  she  took  delight  (from  ripvu, 
•'to  delight,"  and ^opof,  a  chorus  or  dance).  To  ber 
was  sometimes  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  cithara, 
and  not  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented  like  a  young 
virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  her  band  a 
musical  instrument.    ( Juv  ,  Sat.t  7,  35  ) 

Terra,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  classical 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oceanos. 
the  Titans,  Cyclopes,  Gianta,  The*,  Rhea,  TbetSM, 
Pnorbo,  Tethys,  and  Mnemosyne.  (  Vid.  Ops,  acd 
Tcllus  ) 

Tkrr acika,  a  city  of  Laiium,  called  also  Anxsr, 
situate  on  tho  seacoast,  in  a  northeastern  direction  (ran 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Anxor  was  probably  :u 
Volactan  name  (Vid.  Anxur.)  We  learn  from  Hoc- 
ace  (Sat.,  I,  5,  25)  that  this  city  stood  on  the  lofty 
rock  at  the  foot  of  which  the  modern  Terracina  is  ia- 
uated.  According  to  Strabo  (233),  it  was  first  named 
Trachins,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  the  rogpaJ- 
neas  of  its  situation.  Ovid  calls  it  Trachas.  (Hit.,  la, 
717.)  In  Dionysius  it  is  written  Tapftaic^va.  With 
the  generality  of  Latin  writers  it  is,  however, 
Tarracina  (Mela,H,  4),  and  sometime*,  in  the 
Tarracinc.  (Lip.,  4,  59.)  Tho  Romans  took  tte* 
place  after  a  siege  of  abort  duration,  when  it  was  given 
up  to  plunder.  (Lie.,  I.  c)  It  was,  however,  retaken 
by  the  Volsci,  who  surprised  the  garrison.  (Lrr .  5. 3.) 
It  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  of  consequence  as  a  naval  stauoc 
Its  port  is  noticed  by  Livy  (27,  4),  and  it  is  classed 
by  that  historian  with  those  colonies  which  wen  re- 
quired to  furnish  sailors  and  stores  for  the  Roman  dree 
(27,  38).  It  is  styled  ♦  splendid**  locus"  by  Valerius 
Maximua,  who  relates  a  remarkable  trial  Which  toai 
place  there  (8,  1,  13).  From  Tacitus  we  learn  that  i: 
was  a  municipium  (Hist.,  4.  5) ;  and  the  efforts  mads 
by  the  parties  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  ibis  place,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  was  oea 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post.  (Hist..  S,  74. 
seqq.)  The  Emperor  Galba  was  born  at  a  village  neat 
Terracina.    ( Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  2,  p  100  ) 

Tkrtullukus,  J.  Skptimii's'Florkns.  a  celebra- 
ted Christian  writer,  bom  at  Carthage  about  tb*  Hud- 
dle of  the  second  century,  and  considered  the  dkk 
early  Latin  father  extant.  He  was  originally  a  pagan, 
but  afterward  embraced  Christianity,  of  which  he  be- 
came an  able  advocate  by  his  writings,  which  sbowei 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  liTely  imagination,  impet- 
uous eloquence,  elevated  style,  and  strength  of  rea- 
soning. It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  life  be  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  himself  informs  us  that  he  was 
originally  a  pagan,  and  of  corrupt  morals  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter phrase  must  necessanly  be  taken  in  a  mild 
with  reference  to  one  who  practised  such  rigid  i 
ity  as  Tertutlian  subsequently  did.  It  is  prohaiatc 
lhat  before  his  conversion  be  taught  rhetoric,  and  fol- 
lowed the  profession  of  an  advocate  ;  at  least,  lu> 
works  show  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  , 
of  law.  He  became  prieat  at  Carthage,  or, 
ing  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  at  Rome.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  tbrvsr 
himself  into  the  errors  of  the  Montanists,  who.  exag- 
gerating Christian  purity,  regarded  as  a  sin  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  all  communi- 
cation with  individuals  attached  to  idolatry.  ar>d  e*«a 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  St.  Jerome  savs 
that  the  envy  and  the  calumnies  of  the  Roman  clergy 
against  Tertutlian  was  toe  occasion  of  this  step  on  bxs 
part;  and  from  this  remark  aome  have  roncleded. 
though  without  sufficient  grounds,  lhat  he  wis  ex- 
pelled from  the  Church  of  Rome  by  the  iotoArrar: 
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spirit  of  his  clerical  brethren.  However  this  may  have 
been,  a  distinction  is  carefully  observed  between  the 
works  which  Tertullian  wrote  previous  to  his  separa- 
tion from  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  which  he 
composed  afterward,  when  he  had  ranged  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Montanus.  The  former  are 
four  in  number,  his  Apologetieus,  and  those  which 
treat  of  baptism,  of  penitence,  snd  prayer.  The  last 
of  these  is  regarded  as  his  first  production.  Some 
authors  add  a  work  in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  his 
wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  conduct  which  she  should  pursue  in  the  stale  of 
widowhood.  Most  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
composed  by  him  at  an  advanced  age.  The  works 
written,  by  Tertullian  after  he  had  become  a  Monta- 
nisl  are,  Apologies  far  Christianity,  Treatises  on  Ec- 
clesiastical Discipline,  snd  two  species  of  polemical 
works,  the  one  directed  against  heretics,  and  the  other 
against  Catholics.  The  Taller  are  four  in  number,  De 
Pudiatia,  De  Fug  a  in  Persteutime,  De  Jejunto,  De 
Monogamia.  His  principal  work  is  the  Apologetieus 
Adversus  Gentes  mentioned  above.  It  is  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  csl- 
umnies  which  had  been  uttered  against  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  and  shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects.  It  is  the  best  work  written  in 
favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Church.  It  contains  a  number  of  very  curious  histor- 
ical passages  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
Church  ;  as,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  agapa 
or  love-feasts.  Tertullian  remoulded  this  work,  and 
it  appeared  under  the  new  title  Ad  Nationt*.  In  its 
altered  state  it  possesses  more  method,  but  Ins  fire 
than  the  .first.  The  writings  of  Tertullian  show  an 
ardent  and  impassioned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  high  degree  of  natural  talent  and  profound  erudition. 
His  style,  however,  is  obscure,  though  animated,  antJ 
betrays  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  writer.  The  pe- 
rusal of  Tertulliiui  is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesisstical  history,  lit  inform*  us,  more  correctly 
than  any  other  writer,  respecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  his  lime,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  its 
ceremonies,  and  the  attacks  of  heretics  apinst  Chris- 
tianity. Tettulhan  was  held  in  very  high  esteem  bv 
the  subsequent  fathers  of  the  Church.  St.  Cyprian 
reed  his  works  incessantly,  and  used  to  call  nun.  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Maxlrr.  V mccnt  of  lucrum 
used  to  say  "  that  every  word  of  Tertullian  was  a  sen- 
tence, and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over  ersor." 
The  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Tertullian  is 
that  of  Sender,  4  vols.  8vo,  Hal  ,  1770 :  and  of  his 
Apology,  that  of  Haverrainp,  Hvo.  L.  Bat.,  W18. 

Tbthvs,  the  wife  of  Oceanti*.  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Terra  Their  offspring  were  the  rivers  of 
the  earth,  and  three  thousand  daughters,  named  Oce- 
■nides  or  Ocean- nymphs.  (Hcs  ,  Thcog  .  337,  Mcqq.) 
The  name  of  Tcthvs  (Tndvc )  is  thought  to  mean  the 
Jlurse,  tho  Rearer.  Hermann  renders  it  Alumnia. 
(Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  51.) 

Tetrapous,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Antiocb, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  as  it  were,  into 
four  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  enclosing  all.  (Fid.  Antiochia  I.) — II. 
A  name  applied  to  Dons,  in  Greece  (Doriea  Tetrap- 
olis),  from  its  four  cities.    (Kid.  Doris.) 

Tkucrr,  I.  a  king  of  part  of  Troas,  son  of  the  Sca- 
inander  by  Ida  a  His  subjects  were  called  Teucri, 
from  his  name  ;  and  his  daughter  iialea  married  Dar- 
danus,  a  SamoUirecian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in 
tho  government.  Dardanus  founded  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  also  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coun- 
try the  name  of  Dardania.  {Apollod  ,3,  12, 1. —  Virg., 
JBn.,  3,  108.)— II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  Sals- 
mis,  by  Hestone,  the  daughter  of  faomedon.  He 
was  one  of  Helen's  suiters,  and,  accordingly,  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  to  tho  Trojan  war,  where  he  sig- 


nalized himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  la 
said  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  htm  into  hia 
kingdom,  because  he  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajar  unavenged.  This  seventy  of  the  father  did  not 
dishearten  the  son  ;  he  left  Salamis  and  retired  to  Cy- 
prus, where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Si- 
don,  be  built  a  town  which  he  called  Salamis,  after 
his  naiivo  country. 

Ttocai,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from  Teucer, 
their  king.  According  to  a  passage  in  Virgil  (J?*.,  3, 
108),  the  Teucri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
m  Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  were 
the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apollodorus,  how- 
ever, following,  probably,  the  current  Grecian  fablca 
on  this  subject,  makes  the  Teucn  to  have  been  de- 
scended  from  Tcucrts,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne, 
in  an  excursus  to  the  paneage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  tho  preference  to  the  latter  account.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troas,  and  originally  of  Three  tan  de- 
scent. Soch,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Mannert,  and 
with  him  agrees  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  77, 
teqq.). 

Tecta,  a  queen  of  Illyricum  B.C.  231,  who  ordered 
«ome  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to  death.  Tbia 
act  of  violence  gave  rise  to  a  war,  which  ended  in  her 
overthrow.    ( rid.  Illyricum  ) 

Trutas  or  TicuTiTas,  a  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Gauls,  who  offered  human  victims  to  this  deity. 
— He  was  worshipped  by  the  Britons  also.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  two  British  words,  deu-tott,  whioo 
signify  God,  the  parent  or  creator ;  a  name  properly 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  waa  originally 
intended  by  that  name.    {Lucan,  1,  445  ) 

Teuthras,  a  king  of  Mysia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Csicus.    ( Vid.  Telephus.) 

Teotoburoiknsis  Sai.tus,  a  forest  of  Germany,  ly- 
ing in  an  eastern  direction  from  Paderborn,  snd  resell- 
ing as  far  as  the  territory  of  Osnabruck.  It  is  famous 
for  tbe  slaughter  of  Varus  and  his  three  legions,  by 
the  Germans  under  Arminius.  (Tac,  Ann  ,  1,60.) 
For  s  more  particular  idea  of  the  locality,  consult  the 
remarks  of  Tappcs  (Die  vahre  Gegend  und  Lmxt 
tier  Hcrmtinnustckfacht,  Essen  ,  1820,  8vo). 

Tbut6ni  and  Teut5nes,  a  name  given  to  several 
united  tribes  of  Germany,  who,  together  with  the  Cim- 
bn,  made  a  memorable  inroad  into  southern  Europe. 
The  most  erudite  inquiries  ss  to  the  origin  and  causes 
of  this  migration  from  the  north  have  led  to  no  defi- 
nite results,  owing  to  the  slmost  entire  ignorance,  on 
the  part  of  tbe  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  northern  population  and  languages.  That  the  mi- 
gration waa  neither  purely  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  porely  Celtic  or  Gallic,  clearly  appears  from  tho 
accounts  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Cnnbrt  and  Teu- 
tones,  as  well  as  of  their  bodily  atature  and  mode  of 
fighting.  The  barbarian  torrent  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  loosed  from  the  farther  side  of  the  Elbe ; 
whence  a  mongrel  horde  of  Germans  and  Scandinavi 
ans,  of  gigantic  suture,  savage  valoor,  and  singular  ac- 
coutrements, descended  towards  the  south.  On  then 
route,  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  of  which  the  Tigu- 
rini  and  Tectosage  are  diatinguished  by  name  above 
the  others,  joined  them  ;  and,  in  conjunction  wi.h 
them,  threatened  to  pour  upon  the  Romans,  who  just 
then  were  pressing  farther  and  farther  on  the  side  of 
what  is  now  Carinthia  towards  modern  Austria,  snd 
on  the  west  from  Provence  towards  Toulouse.  On 
the  side  of  Carinthia,  the  Romans  took  the  whole  of 
Noricuin  under  their  protection ;  and  Carbo  waa  de- 
stroyed with  hia  army  in  endeavouring  to  keep  off  tho 
Teuloncs  from  that  territory.  On  the  other,  they  had 
extended  their  sway  from  the  Alps  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  forced  the  native  tribes  as  far  as  Lugdonum 
(./,«<"•»*  >o  accept  their  protection.  The  barbarians, 
bowe>».,  instead  of  pouring  upon  Italy  after  tbe  de- 
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feat  of  Carbo,  turned  back  tod  spread  desolation  in 
Gaul ;  and  the  Romsns  despatched  an  army  against 
them  under  Spunua  Caasius.  This  army  was  annihi- 
lated by  the  Celtic  hordes,  who  had  associated  them* 
selves  with  the  Cimbn  and  Teutones.  The  barbarians 
terrified  the  Romans  by  their  enormous  stature,  by 
their  firmness  in  order  of  battle,  and  by  their  mode  of 
fighting,  of  which  the  peculiarity  consisted  in  extend- 
ing their  lines  so  as  to  enclose  Urge  tracts  of  ground, 
and  in  forming  harriers  around  them  with  their  wagons 
and  chariots  The  danger  to  the  Romans  from  the 
combined  German  and  Celtic  populations  seemed  the 
greater,  as  the  Jugurthine  wars,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  contest,  engaged  their  best  generals.  They  there- 
fore sent  into  Gaul  L.  Servilius  Csmio,  a  consul,  with 
a  conaular  army.  Crpio,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
senatorial  party  of  his  times,  plundered  the  Gauls,  and 
seized  their  sacred  treasures  instead  of  preserving  dis- 
cipline. This  wss  in  A.U.C.  647  The  next  year, 
Ca»pio  was  declared  proconsul  of  Gallu  Narbonensis, 
and  Cneius  Manlius,  the  consul,  wss  appointed  his 
colleague.  These  two  generals,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
sessed any  merit,  happening  not  to  agree,  separated 
their  forces,  but  were  both  attacked  at  the  tsme  time, 
one  by  the  Gauls,  the  other  by  the  Cimbn,  and  tbetr 
armies  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  at  Rome  waa  increased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  pass 
the  Alps.  But  the  barbarians,  instead  of  concentra- 
ting their  force  for  a  descent  upon  Italy,  wasted  Spain 
and  scoured  the  Gallic  territories.  Marius  wss  now 
chosen  consul ;  and,  while  the  foe  were  plundering 
Spain  and  Gaol,  he  was  actively  employed  in  exerci- 
aing  and  disciplining  his  army.  At  length,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  made  their  appearance 
in  the  south  of  Gaul ;  while  the  Cimbri,  and  all  the 
tribes  united  with  them,  attempted  to  break  into  Italy 
from  the  northeast.  Marius  defeated  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  near  Aqua?  Sextia  (now  Atx),  in  Gaul ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catulus,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  plain  of  Vercellc,  to  tho  north  of  the  Po,  near  the 
Sessites.  In  these  two  battles  the  Teutones  and  Am- 
brones are  said  to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of 
290.000  men  (200,000  slain,  and  90,000  taken  pris- 
oners), and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000  slain, 
and  60,000  taken  prisoners.—  Iav.,  Epit.,  68. —  Vid. 
Marius  ) 

Thai's,  a  celebrated  Greek  hetacrist,  who  accom- 
panied Alexander  on  bis  expedition  into  Asia,  and  in- 
stigated him,  while  under  the  influence  of  wine,  to  set 
fire  to  the  royal  palace  at  Persepolis.  (Vxd  Pcrsepo- 
lis  )  After  the  death  of  Alexander  she  attached  her- 
self to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lsgus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  This  daughter  was  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennostus,  king  of  Soli, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  she  lived  with  the  poet  Menander  be- 
fore accompanying  the  army  of  Alexander.  This  sup- 
position arose  from  Menander's  having  composed  a 
piece  entitled  Thau.  (Athenaus,  13,  p.  576,  D. — 
Bnvlt,  Diet.,  $.  v.—Michaud,  Bwgr.  Untt ,  vol.  45, 
p.  230  ) 

Thala,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  dominions  of  Ju- 
gnrtha.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
Telepte,  now  Fcmanach,  though  this  seems  doubtful. 
Msnnert,  however,  inclines  to  this  opinion.  (Consult 
Shaw's  Travel*  in  Barbery .  vol.  I,  pt.  2,  c.  5.) 

Th.u.f.s,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sect,  born  at  Miletus  in  the  first  year  of  the 
35th  Olympiad.  He  wss  descended  from  Phoenician 
parents,  who  had  left  their  country  snd  settled  at  Mi- 
'etus.  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  snd  his  own 
superior  abilities,  raised  him  to  distinction  among  his 
so  that  he  was  early  employed  in  public 


affairs.    Like  tbe  rest  of  the  ancients,  be  travelled  in 

quest  of  knowledge,  and  for  some  time  resided  « 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  tbe  priest*  of 
Memphis  he  is  said  to  have  been  taught  geometry,  a*» 
tronomy,  and  philo*opby.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  be  was  more  indebted  to  his  own  ingenuity 
to  their  instructions  ;  for,  while  be  was  amonj 
he  taught  tbcm,  to  their  great  astonishment,  how  to 
measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids.  It  cannot  be 
supposed  that  Thales  could  acquire  much  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  from  a  people  incapable  of  solving  so 
easy  a  problem.  Tbe  method  pursued  by  Thales  was 
this  :  at  the  termination  of  tbe  shadow  of  the  pyramid, 
he  erected  a  staff  perpendicular  to  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
earth,  and  thus  obtained  two  right-angled  triangles, 
which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of  the  height  of 
the  pyramid  to  the  length  of  its  shadow,  from  tbe  rats* 
of  toe  height  of  tbe  staff  to  the  length  of  its  shadow. 
In  mathematics,  Thales  is  said  to  have  invented  sev- 
eral fundamental  propositions,  which  were  afterward 
incorporated  into  the  elements  of  Euclid,  parttcelariy 
the  following  theorems  :  that  a  circle  is  bisected  by 
Us  diameter  ;  that  the  angles  at  tbe  base  of  aft  isosce- 
les triangle  are  equal ;  that  tbe  vertical  angles  of  two 
intersecting  lines  are  equal  ;  that  if  two  angles  ud 
one  side  of  one  triangle  be  equal  to  two  angles  sad 
one  aide  of  another  triangle,  tbe  remaining  angles  ami 
bides  are  respectively  equal ;  and  that  the  angle  in  a 
semicircle  is  a  right  angle.  Astronomical  as  welJ  as 
mathematical  science  seems  to  have  received  consid- 
erable improvements  from  Thales.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  celestial  motions  as  to  be  able  u> 
predict  an  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy  as  to  lime  ;  for  Herodotus,  m  bo  re- 
lates thia  fact,  only  ssys  that  he  foretold  toe  year  u 
which  it  would  happen.  He  taught  the  Greeks  the 
division  of  tbe  heaven  into  five  lonee,  end  tbe  »ols&- 
tiul  and  equinoctial  points,  snd  approached  so  near  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  solar  re  rota- 
tion, uiat  he  corrected  their  calendar,  snd  made  the* 
year  contain  365  da  vs. — Thales  held  that  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  natural  bodieo,  or  the  firat  simple  sub*Uace 
from  which  all  things  in  the  world  are  iormcd.  is  wa- 
ter. It  hi  probablo  that  by  the  term  trater,  Thales 
meant  to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  rosmogotutts 
expressed  by  tbe  word  chaos,  the  notion  annexed  to 
which  was,  a  turbid  and  muddy  mass,  from  whica  all 
things  were  produced.  His  roost  celebrated  pupds 
and  successors  in  the  Ionic  school  were  Anaiitnander, 
Anaximenes,  Anaxagoras,  and  Archelaus.  tbe  master 
of  Socrates.  Thalea  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  the  46th 
Olympiad.  (Sewer.,  ap.  Dwf.  LaerU.  \,  38  —  Oia- 
Ion,  Fast.  Hellen  .  vol.  1,  p.  3  —  Enjirid,  Hut.  tk* 
lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  149,  scat/.)  ,> 

ThaLkstsis,  otherwise  called  Mikitbta  (Jar/re.  2, 
4),  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  by 
300  women,  came  25  daya'  journey,  through  the  most 
hostile  nations,  to  meet  Alexander,  in  his  A  static  coo- 
quests,  and  raise  offspring  by  him.  (./atefia,  12,  J--~ 
Qutnt.  Curl ,  6,  5  ) 

Thalu  {GuAna,  "/Ac  Bloom  oirr"),  I.  one  of  tbe 
Muses,  generally  regarded  as  the  peironcsa  of  comedy. 
She  was  supposed  by  some,  slso,  to  preside  over  has 
bandry  and  planting  — II.  One  of  the  Graces,  (ltd. 
Gratia?  ) 

Thany  eis,  an  early  Thracian  bard,  son  of  Phrbas- 
mon  and  Argiope.  He  is  ssid  to  have  been  remarka- 
ble for  beauty  of  person  and  skill  on  the  lyre,  snd  te 
have  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  contest  of  skill  He 
was  conquered,  and  the  Muses  deprived  him  of  sight 
for  his  presumption.  (Apollod.,  1,  3,  3  ) — Consult  the 
remarks  of  Heyne  (ad  A  polled.,  I.  c.)  on  the  nature  of 
the  stipulation  between  the  contending  parties.  [Horn  , 
11..  2,  596.  stqq.—Htyne,  ad  loe.) 

ThapsacI's,  a  city  and  famoua  ford  on  the  Euphra- 
tes.   The  city  was  situate  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the 
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river,  oeariy  opposite  to  the  modern  Race*.  GcogTa- 

{ hers  are  wrong  in  removing  il  lo  Ul-  Deer.  ( Wil- 
tarns,  Geogr.  of  Aria,  p.  129,  seqq.)  This  ford  was 
passed  by  Cyrus  the  Younger  in  hit  expedition  against 
Artaxerxes ;  afterward  by  Dariua  after  his  defeat  by 
Alexander  at  Issus  ;  and  near  three  years  after  by  Al- 
exander in  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela.    (Xen.t  Anab.,  1,  4.— Pfm.,  5,  24  —  Stepk. 

Bl,Z.,  S.  V.) 

Thapscs,  I.  now  Demsas,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
on  the  coast,  southeast  of  Hadrumelum,  where  Scipio 
and  Juba  were  defeated  by  Csssar.  Il  was  otherwise 
a  place  of  little  consequence.  (Mannert^Geogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  2,  p.  241.) — II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
situate  on  a  peninsula,  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
island,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Macrontri. 
The  place  probably  obtained  its  name  from  the  penin- 
sula producing  the  dd^>of.  a  sort  of  plant  or  shrub 
used  for  dyeing  yellow.  ( Tkucyd.,  6, 4—BtoomJield, 
ad  Tkucyd.,  I.  c.) 

Thasus,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean,  off  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nestut.  Il 
received,  at  a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Phoeni- 
cians, under  the  conduct  of  Thasus  [Herod.,  6,  47. 
— Scymn.,  Ck.,  v.  660),  that  enterprising  people  having 
already  formed  settlements  in  several  islands  of  the 
(Tkucyd.,  1,  8.)  They  were  induced  to 
themselves  of  Thasus,  from  the  valuable  sil- 
ver-mines which  it  contained,  and  which,  it  appears, 
they  afterward  worked  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports  that  a  Urge 
mountain  on  the  side  of  Samothrace  had  been  turned 
upside  down  (uvrerpafifuvov)  in  search  of  the  precious 
metal.  Thasus,  at  a  later  period,  was  recolonized  by 
•  party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
acle to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this 
document,  quoted  by  Stephanus,  we  learn  that  the 
ancient  name  of  the  island  was  Mx'xa.  {Pliny,  4, 
12.)  It  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  also  named 
Cbryse.  (Eustaih.,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  p.  97.)  His- 
tisos  the  Milesian,  during  the  disturbances  occasioned 
by  the  Ionian  revolt,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  master  of  this  island,  which  was  subsequently 
conquered  by  Mardouius,  when  the  Thasians  were 
commanded  lo  pull  down  their  fortifications,  and  re- 
move their  ships  to  Abdera.  (Herod.,  6, 44.)  On  the 
expulsion  of  the  Persisna  from  Greece,  Thasus,  to- 
gether with  the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became 
tributary  to  Athens ;  disputes,  however,  having  arisen 
between  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of 
the  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  ensued,  and 
the  Thasians  were  besieged  for  thres  year*.  On  their 
surrender  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their 
ahips  of  war  removed  to  Athens.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  101.) 
Thasus  once  more  revolted,  after  the  great  failure  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  at  which  time  a  change  was 
effected  in  the  government  of  the  island  from  democ- 
racy to  oligarchy.  (Tkucyd,  8,  64.)  According  to 
Herodotus,  the  revenues  of  Thasus  amounted  lo  two 
hundred,  and  sometimes  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
ally. These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the 
mines  of  Scapte-hyle,  in  Thrace  (6,  48). — The  capital 
of  the  island  was  Thssus. — Thasus  furnished,  besides 
gold  and  silver,  marbles  arid  wine,  which  were  much 
esteemed.  (Pltn  .  35,  6.  —  Scnrc,  Epist.,  86. — 
Aiken,  1,61.)  The  soil  was  excellent.  (Dion.  Pe- 
rieg., v.  623  )  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Thaito  or  Tasso.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
333) 

TrtADMACt,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
Phthiotis,  and  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Sinua  Maliacus.  It  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
the  attttmshmcnt  (tiavfia}  produced  on  the  minds  of 
travellers  upon  fust  reaching  it.    Livy,  who  describes 


it  as  placed  on  the  great  road  leading  from  Therm  opy- 
la  by  Lamia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  speaks  of  it  in 


terms :  "  You  arrive,"  says  the  histori- 
very  difficult  and  rugged  route  over  hill 


the  fol 
an,  "  after  a 

and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  immense 
plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach .*•  The  town  was  situate  on  a  very  lofty 
and  perpendicular  rock,  which  rendered  it  a  placo  of 
great  strength.  The  modern  name  is  Tkaumacos. 
Dodwcll  describes  the  view  from  this  place  as  the 
most  wonderful  and  extensive  he  over  beheld.  Sir 
W.  Gell  gives  Thaumakon  as  the  modern  name. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

TuaumantIas,  an  appellation  given  lo  Iris,  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  as  the  daughter  of  Thaumaa 
(Wonder.— His  ,  Tkeog,  266). 

Thbano,  I.  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and  sister  of  Hec- 
uba. She  married  Antcnor,  and,  being  priestess  also 
of  Minerva,  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  husband  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  Palladium,  which  he  treacherously 
gsve  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  (Horn.,  11.,  6, 
298  —  Pausan.,  10,  27.  —  Diet.  Cret.,  5,  8)— II. 
The  wife  of  Pythagoras.  She  was  a  native  of  Cro- 
tona,  and  the  first  female,  it  is  said,  thai  turned  her 
attention  to  philosophy.  She  was  also  a  poetess. 
(Suid.,  s.  v. — Diog.  Laert.,  8,  42,  seqq. — Menag., 
ad  Diog.*  I.  c.)  —  III.  A  daughter  of  Pythagoras. 
(Auct.,  Vit.  Pyihag.,  ap.  Plut.  —  Menag.,  ad  Uiod., 
8,  42.) — IV.  1  ho  mother  of  Psusanias.  She  was  the 
first,  as  it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  stone  to  the  en- 
trance of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut  up  her  son,  when 
she  heard  of  his  perfidy  to  bis  country.  (Kid.  Psusa- 
nias I.) 

Thsatrum  :  under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  ancient  drama,  arranged  undet 


1.  History  of  Tragedy  from  Us  rise  to  the  time  of 
Mschylus. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  lhal  principle  of  imi- 
tation which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Hence  its 
invention,  like  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the 
other  imitative  arts,  cannot  properly  l>e  restricted  to 
any  one  specific  age  or  people.  In  fact,  scenical  rep- 
resentations are  found  among  nations  so  totally  sep- 
arated  by  situation  and  circumstances,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  hsvo  borrowed  the  idea  from 
another.  In  Greece  end  Hindustan  the  drama  was  at 
the  same  period  in  high  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
utter  strangers  to  ibis  kind  of  entertainment.  The 
Chinese,  again,  have  from  time  immemorial  possessed 
a  regular  theatre.  The  ancient  Peruvians  had  their 
tragedies,  comedies,  aud  interludes ;  and  even  among 
the  savage  and  solitary  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kind  of  play  was  observed  by  the  navigators  who 
discovered  them.  Each  of  these  people  must  have  in- 
vented the  drama  for  themselves.  The  only  point  of 
connexion  was  the  sameness  of  the  cause  which  led 
to  these  several  independent  inventions ;  the  instinct* 
ive  propensity  to  imitation,  and  the  pleasure  arising 
from  it  when  successfully  exerted. — The  elements  of 
the  (irtcian  Drama  are  to  be  sought  in  an  age  far  an- 
tecedent to  all  regular  historic  record.  In  those  re- 
mote times,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  had  among 
the  Greeks  their  respective  festivals.    That  religion, 

1  which  peopled  with  divinities  wood,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  and  gave  to  every  art  and  event  of  ordinary 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  the  feelings 
and  customs  of  these  snnnal  festivities.  Among  an 
agricultural  population  like  that  of  early  Greece,  Dio- 
nysus, al  what  time  soever  his  name  and  worship  had 

!  been  introduced,  as  the  inventor  of  wine  and  god  of 
the  vineyard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  distinguished 

!  sacrifice  and  feast. — Music  and  pootry,  wherever  they 

J  exist,  are  almost  invariably  employed  in  the  services  o. 
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divine  worship.  In  Greece,  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
the  song  and  the  lyre,  this  practice  prevailed  from  the 
roost  ancieot  times.  At  the  periodic  festivals  of  their 
several  deities,  bands  of  choristers,  accompanied  by 
the  pipe,  the  lute,  or  the  harp,  sang  the  general  praises 
of  the  god.  or  episodic  narrations  ot  his  various  achieve- 
ments. The  feasts  of  Bacchus  had,  of  course,  their 
sacred  choruses ;  and  these  choruses,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  festival,  naturally  fell  into  two 
classes  of  very  different  character  The  hymus  ad- 
dressed immediately  to  the  divinity,  round  the  hal- 
lowed altar  during  the  solemnity  of  the  aervice,  were 
grave,  lofty,  and  restrained.  The  songs  inspired  by 
the  carousals  of  the  banquet,  and  uttered  amid  the  rev- 
elries of  the  Phallic  procession,  were  coarse,  ludi- 
crous, and  satirical,  interspersed  with  mutual  jeat  and  ! 
gibe.  The  hymn  which  accompanied  the  opening  sac- 
rifice was  called  di(h'po/i6o^,  a  term  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology and  import.  Perhaps,  like  the  repulsive  sym- 
bol of  the  Phallic  riles,  its  origin  must  be  referred  to 
an  Eaatorn  clime — Besides  the  chanters  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the  singers  of  the  Phallic,  there  was,  proba- 
bly front  the  first  introduction  of  Bacchic  worship,  a 
third  class  of  performers  in  these  annual  festivals. 
Fauns  and  Satyrs  were,  in  popular  belief,  the  regular 
attendants  of  the  deity  ;  and  the  received  character  of 
these  aingutar  beings  was  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  merry  Dionysia.  The  goat,  as  an  animal  espe- 
cially injurious  to  tho  vines,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  was  the  appro- 
priate offering  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifices.  In  the  horns 
and  hide  of  the  victim,  all  that  was  requisite  to  furnish 
satync  guise  was  at  hand  ;  and  thus  a  baud  of  mum- 
mers was  easily  formed,  whose  wit,  waggery,  and  gri- 
mace would  prove  no  insignificant  addition  to  iho 
amusements  of  the  village  carnival. — In  these  rude 
festivities  the  splendid  drama  of  the  Greeks  found  its 
origin.  The  lofty  poetry  of  the  Dithyramb,  combined 
with  the  lively  exhibition  of  the  Satync  chorus,  was  at 
length  wrought  out  into  the  majestic  tragedy  of  Soph- 
ocles. The  Phallic  song  waa  expanded  and  improved 
into  the  wonderful  comedy  of  Aristophanes. — In  the 
first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  festiva's,  the  rustic  singers 
used  to  pour  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  extempo-  j 
raucous  strains.  By  degrees,  these  rude  choruses  as- 
sumed a  more  artificial  form.  Emulation  was  excited, 
and  contests  between  neighbouring  districts  led  to  the 
successive  introduction  of  such  improvements  as  might 
tend  to  add  interest  and  effect  to  the  rival  exhibitions. 
It  was  probably  now  that  a  distinction  in  prizes  was 
made.  Heretofore  a  goat  appears  to  have  been  tho 
ordinary  reward  of  the  victorious  choristers ;  and  the 
term  rpaytfidia  (rpuyov  007),  or  goat-song,  to  have 
comprehended  the  several  choral  chanlings  in  the  Di- 
onysia.  To  the  Dithyramb  a  bull  was  now  assigned, 
as  a  nobler  meed  for  its  sacred  ode ;  the  successful 
singers  of  the  Phallic  received  a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
vessel  of  wine  ;  while  the  goat  was  left  to  the  Satyric 
chorus.  Subsequently,  when  the  Dithyramb  and  the 
drama  had  become  established  in  all  their  perfection 
throughout  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  prize  was 
a  tripod,  which  waa  commonly  dedicated  by  the  victor 
ID  Bacchus,  with  a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  ihe 
successful  composer,  choragus.  and  tribe. — The  Dithy- 
ramb was  at  a  very  early  period  admitted  into  the 
Doric  cities,  and  there  cherished  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion by  a  succession  of  poets  ;  among  whom  Archilo- 
chus  of  Paros,  Anon  of  Methymnc,  Simonidcs  of 
Ceos,  and  I^isus  of  Hcrmione  were  especially  distin- 
guished. Under  their  hands  the  rude  extemporaneous 
hymn  of  a  peasant  chorus  was  gradually  refined  into  a 
laboured  composition,  lofty  in  sentiment,  studied  in  dic- 
tion, and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  which  music, 
rhythm,  and  the  dance  could  supply.  Thus  fostered  by 
the  patronage  of  city  communities,  and  so  improved  by 
the  skill  and  talent  of  rival  poeta,  the  Dilhyrambic  cho- 
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rus,  in  the  sublimity  of  its  odes  and  splendour  of  the  ►> 
companiments,  became  one  of  the  most  imposing  thews 
among  the  public  spectacles  of  Greece. — In  the  roeui 
lime,  the  representation  of  the  laughter-loving  Satyrs 
had  been  moulded  into  a  more  regular  body,  and  contin- 
ued to  delight  the  populace  with  their  grotesqoe  tp 
pearancc  and  merry  pranks.  It  is  here  thai  we  fust 
discover  somrthing  of  a  dramatic  nature.  The  (inf- 
ers of  the  Dithyramb  were  mere  choristers ;  tbey  as- 
sumed no  characters,  and  exhibited  no  imitation  Tha 
performers  in  the  Satyric  chorus  had  a  part  to  sustain; 
ihey  were  actors  in  ihe  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Moreover,  in  their  extemporaneous  bursts  of  descnp- 
tion,  remark,  jest,  and  repartee,  a  kind  of  dialogue 
was  introduced  ;  irregular,  no  doubt,  and  wild,  jet 
still  a  dialogue.  Here,  then,  in  this  acting  and  uw 
dialogue,  we  have,  at  once,  the  elements  and  the  es- 
sence of  the  drama  — The  Satyric  chorus,  like  the 
Dithyramb,  had  found  an  early  entrance  into  the  Do- 
rian cities,  and  was  particularly  cultivated  at  Pblms, 
a  town  of  Sicyon.  In  Attica,  the  future  aceneoftbe 
perfected  drama,  there  remains  no  direct  record  of 
these  Dionysian  representations  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  At  that  time  This- 
pis,  a  native  of  Icana,  an  Athenian  village,  «w 
struck  with  the  possibility  of  introducing  various  is* 
provemcnts  into  the  Satync  chorus. — He  saw  that  a 
incessant  round  of  jest,  and  gambol,  and  grimace  be- 
came, in  the  end,  exhausting  to  the  performer*  ind 
wearisome)  even  to  the  spectators.  Accordingly,  the 
Icanan  contrived  a  break  in  the  representation  (Duf. 
Laert.,  Plat., 66),  by  coming  forward  in  person  (P/si, 
Vtt.  Sol  ,  c.  29).  and,  from  an  elevated  slsnd,  deseri- 
bitig  in  gesticulated  narration  some  mythological  story. 
When  this  was  ended  the  chorus  again  comment 
their  peformancea.  The  next  step  was  to  add  life  v*i 
spirit  lo  these  monologues,  by  making  the  chorus  uhe 
part  in  the  narrative  through  an  occasional  exdu* 
tion,  quertion,  or  remark  This  was  readily  tujrp*tal 
by  the  practice  of  interchanging  observations  alrwir 
established  among  the  members  of  the  chorus.  Asl 
tliws  was  the  germa  of  the  dialogue  still  farther  ie* 
velnpcd.  In  order  to  disguise  hts  features,  and  « 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  hietnonic  illusion,  Toa> 
pis  is  said  first  to  have  smeared  his  face  with  vermiliee, 
then  with  a  pigment  prepared  from  the  herb  punliis, 
and  lastly  lo  have  contrived  a  kind  of  rude  mask  made 
of  linen.  (Sutd  .  9.  c.  6/ortc  ) — Besides  the  eddiuea 
of  the  actor,  The*pis  did  much  for  the  improveaieet 
of  the  chorus  itself.  He  invented  dances,  which 
were  handed  dow  n  through  four  generations  10  tin 
time  of  Anstophanes.  {Vesp.,  1470.)  They  were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  chorus  for  which  tfcey 
were  devised,  of  a  nature  more  energetic  than  pats- 
ful.  Yet  their  protracted  existence  proves  them  w 
have  possessed  popularity  and  comparative  excellence. 
In  these  dances  he  asaiduously  trained  his  chomten. 
Whaievcr  advantages  could  be  derived  from  the  sisttr 
art  of  music  were  no  doubt  added,  and  care  extend- 
ed to  the  general  organization  and  equipment  of  the 
chorus.  The  metre  of  his  recitative  was  apparently 
trochaic  ;  the  measure  in  which,  amid  frolic  and  dance, 
the  Satyric  chorus  gave  vent  to  its  ebullitions  of  joke 
and  merriment.  (Arittot.,  Pott ,  4,  17.)  In«lr*d, 
from  its  formation,  the  trochee  ia  peculiarly  adapted  ts 
lively  and  sportive  movements.  (Anstot.,  Rket,\ 
7.)  Thespis  probably  reduced  the  whole  performine* 
into  some  kind  of  unity,  by  causing  this  intermuioit 
of  song  and  recitative,  as  a  whole,  to  tend,  howe*« 
loosely,  to  the  setting  forth  of  some  one  passsge  * 
Bacchic  history.  But  the  language  of  both  actor  and 
choristers  was  of  a  light  and  ludicrous  cast ;  the 
jecta  of  the  short  episodes  were  handled  in  a  j©c<?* 
and  humorous  manner ;  and  the  whole  perform*^ 
with  its  dance,  song,  story,  and  buffoonery,  reseosW™ 
a  wild  kind  of  ballet-farce.— The  mirodocuon  oi  * 
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trior  with  hit  episodic  recitations  was  so  important 
an  advance,  as  leading  directly  to  the  formation  of 
dramatic  plot  and  dialogue  ;  and  the  other  improve- 
ments, which  imparted  skill,  regularity,  aud  unity  to 
the  movements  of  the  chorus,  were  of  so  influential  a 
description,  that  Tnespis  is  generally  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  drama.  Of  tragedy,  properly  so  rail- 
ed, he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea.  Stories, 
more  or  less  ludicrous,  generally  turning  upon  Bac- 
chus and  his  followers,  interwoven  with  the  dance  and 
the  song  of  a  well-trained  chorus,  formed  the  drama 
of  Thespis. — The  Satync  cborua  had  by  this  time 
been  admitted  into  Athens;  contests  were  set  on  foot; 
and  the  success  which  attended  the  novelties  of  Thes- 
pis sharpened,  no  doubt,  the  talents  of  his  competi- 
tors. This  emulation  would  naturally  produce  im- 
provement upon  improvement  :  but  we  discover  no 
leading  change  in  the  line  of  the  incipient  drama  until 
the  appearance  of  Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Polyphrad- 
mon  and  the  pupil  of  Thespis.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy, 
though  still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
fitted  and  prepared  as  to  require  nothing  but  a  master 
hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of  life  and  beauty. 
The  Dithyramb  presented  in  its  solemn  tone  and  lofty 
strains  a  rich  mine  of  choral  poetry  ;  the  regular  nar- 
rative and  mimetic  character  of  the  Thespian  chorus 
furnished  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  cxhibi- 
To  Phrynichus  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
latum.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical  cast  of 
the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  altogether  liac- 
chus  with  his  satyrs,  he  sought  for  the  subjects  of  his 
pieces  in  ihe  L'rnve  and  striking  events  registered  in  the 
Mythology  or  history  of  his  country.  Tins,  however, 
was  not  a  practice  altogether  original  or  unexampled. 
The  fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotua  (5,  67), 
that  tue  tragic  chorusee  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures ol  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adraslus.  ahows 
that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  at  least,  melancholy  incident 
and  mortal  personages  had  long  before  been  intro- 
duced. There  is  also  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  young  tragedian  was  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in 
the  formation  of  hia  drama  Aristotle  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the 
primary  suggestion  of  tragedy,  as  in  his  Margitcs  was 
given  the  lirst  idea  of  comedy.  (Poet.,  4,  12.)  Now 
it  is  an  historical  fact,  that,  a  few  yean  before  Phryn- 
ichus began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems  had  been 
collected,  revised,  arranged,  and  published  by  the  care 
of  Piaiatratus.  (Cte.,  de  Oral ,  3,  34  )  Such  an 
event  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and  add  a 
deeper  inlereat  to  the  etudy  of  thia  mighty  master ; 
and  it  ia  easy  to  conceive  how  his  utut.ttir  dpaftari- 
xai,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike  and  operate 
upon  a  mind  acute,  ready,  and  ingenious,  as  that  of 
Phrvnichua  muat  have  been.  At  any  rate,  these  two 
facts  stand  in  close  chronological  connexion — the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  aud  the  birth  of  tragedy  properly  so 
called. — Taking,  then,  the  ode  and  the  lone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer  and 
the  themes  which  additional  tradition  or  even  recent 
eventa  supplied,  Phrynichus  combined  these  several 
materials  together,  and  so  brought  them  forward  under 
the  dramatic  form  of  the  Thcapian  exhibition.  Thus, 
at  length,  does  tragedy  dawn  upon  us.— These  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  drama  necessi 


srily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  its  form  and  manner.  The 
recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  disjointed,  rambling 
episodes  of  humorous  legend,  separated  by  the  wild 
dance  and  noisy  aong  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected 
succession  of  serious  narrative  or  grave  conversation, 
with  a  chorus  composed  of  personage*  involved  in  the 
story,  all  relating  to  one  subject,  and  all  tending  to 
one  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated  with  a 
series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
thought  and  lofty  poetry,  themselves  turning  more  or 
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less  directly  npon  the  theme  of  the  interwoven  die 
logue.  —  In  correspondence  with  these  alterations  ir 
tone  and  composition,  the  actor  and  the  chorister* 

 -t  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.    The  perform 

|  era  were  now  the  representatives,  not  of  Silenus  and 
the  Satyrs,  but  of  heroes,  princee,  and  their  attendants,  i 
The  goatskin  guise  and  obstreperous  sporliveness  j 
were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of  persons  ! 
engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business  or  deep  afflic- 
tion, and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank  and  state  of  the  sev- 
eral individuala  employed  in  the  piece.  Nor  arc  we 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  actor  was  still  but  one,  so 
never  more  than  one  personage  was  introduced.  For 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  one  actor,  changing  hia 
dress,  appeared  in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play  ;  a  device  frequently  employed  in  later 
times,  when  the  increased  number  of  actora  made  auch 
a  contrivance  less  necessary.  This  actor  sometimes 
represented  female  personages  :  for  Phrynichus  is  sta- 
ted to  have  first  brought  a  female  character  on  the 
stage. — Thua,  from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooner- 
ies and  rude  imitations  of  the  Satync  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not  her  per- 
fect, form.  For,  mighty  as  had  been  the  atnde  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  Serious  Drama,  yet  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Phrvnichua  we  find  the  infancy,  not 
the  maturity, of  tragedy.  There  was  still  many  an  ex- 
crescence to  be  removed  ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled 
up  ;  many  a  rugged  point  to  tie  smoothed  into  regular- 
ity ;  and  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimenaions.  The  management 
of  the  piece  was  simple  and  inartificial  even  to  rude- 
ness. The  argument  was  some  naked  incident,  wy- 
thotogic  or  historical,  on  which  the  chorus  sang  aud 
ihe  actor  recited  in  a  connected  but  desultory  succes- 
sion. There  was  no  interweaving  or  development  of 
plot ;  no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe ; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural  interest 
of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity.  The  odes  ot  the 
chorus  were  sweet  and  beautiful ;  the  dances  scien- 
tific and  dexterously  given;  but  then  these  odes  and 
dances  still  compo  sed  the  principal  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. (Arutol.,  ProW.,  19.  31.)  They  contracted 
the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw  them  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  Nay,  not  uufrequcnlly,  while 
the  actor  appeared  in  a  posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  con- 
sternation, the  chorus  would  prolong  its  dsnce  and  chant- 
ings.  and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the  part 
of  a  speechless  image.  In  abort,  the  drama  of  Phryn- 
ichus was  a  aenous  opera  of  lyric  song  and  skilful 
dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful  plot  aud  intereeting 
dialogue — Such  waa  Phrynichus  as  an  inventor.  Still 
we  must  remember,  in  tracing  the  inventive  improvers 
of  tragedy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved  through 
imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  productions  of  his  own 
unassisted  ingenuity  and  talent.  In  this  view,  those 
claims  must  almost  entirely  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
bination of  ihe  poetry  of  the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of 
the  Thespian  chorus  ;  the  converaion  of  Satync  gaye- 
ty  into  the  solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thence- 
forth peculiarly  styled  Tragedy.  In  all  succeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  Seems  to  ha\e 
been  aimply  the  follower  of  /Eschylus.  —  Between 
Phrynichus  and  ^Eschylus  two  other  tragedians,  Cbaeri- 
lus  and  Pratinas,  intervened,  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  The  dramaa  of  Chcerilus  appear  originally  to 
have  been  of  a  Satync  character,  like  those  of  Thespis. 
In  his  later  days  he  naturally  copied  the  improvementa 
of  Phrynichus ;  and  we  find  him,  accordingly,  contend- 
ing for  the  tragic  prize  againat  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  and 
A>*chylus,  Olymp.  70,  B.C.  499  ;  the  limo  when  .42s- 
chylus  first  exhibited.  His  pieces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  (Suid  ,  a.  v.)  ;  not  a 
fragment,  however,  remains ;  and,  if  we  may  trust 
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Hermeas  and  Proclos,  tbe  commentators  on  Plato, 
the  loss  is  not  very  great.  —  Pratinas  was  a  native  of 
Pblius,  and  a  poet  ot  higher  talent  He  too  attempt- 
ed the  new  style  of  dramatic  composition,  and  once 
obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  youthful  vEschylus  probably  deterred  the 
Phlia«ian  Irom  continuing  to  cultivate  the  graver  form 
of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel  and  mixed 
kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its  external 
form  and  mythological  materials,  Pratinas  added  a 
chorus  ol  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and 
movements.  This  new  composition  was  called  the 
Satync  Drama.  Tbe  novelty  was  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  The  innovations  of  Thcspis  and  Phrynichus 
had  banished  the  Satync  chorus,  with  its  wild  pranks 
and  merriment,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  retained  a  strong  regret  for  their  old 
amusement  amid  the  new  and  more  refined  exhibitions. 
Tbe  Satync  drama  gave  them  back,  under  an  improved 
form,  the  favourite  diversion  of  former  times ;  and  was 
received  with  such  universal  applause,  that  the  tragic 
poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion with  their  graver  pieces.  One  Satync  drama  was 
added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long  as  the  custom 
of  contending  with  a  aeries  of  plays,  and  not  with  sin- 
gle nieces,  continued.  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides were  all  distinguished  Sa lyric  composers;  and 
in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  possess  the  only  extant 
specimen  of  this  singular  composition.  As  regards 
the  changes  produced  by  JCscbylus  in  tbe  drama,  rid. 
iEschylus. 

2.  Dramatic  Contests. 

The  precise  time  at  which  tbe  contests  of  the  dra- 
ma commenced  is  uncertain.  The  Arundel  Marble 
would  make  them  coeval  with  the  first  inventions  of 
Thespis.  On  the  other  hand.  Plutarch  assures  us  that 
no  scenic  contests  were  established  until  some  years 
after  the  early  Thespian  exhibitions.  ( Vit.  Hoi.,  «9  ) 
Tbe  true  account  appears  to  be  this  :  The  contests  of 
the  Dithyrambic  and  Satync  choruses  were  almost  con- 
temporaneous with  their  origin  Those  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb continued  without  interruption  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  theatric  spectacle  in  ancient  Greece  :  and  al- 
though the  great  improvements  of  Thespis  might,  for 
the  moment,  excite  admiration  rather  than  competi- 
tion, yet  doubtless  his  distinguished  success  soon 
stimulated  others  to  attempt  this  new  and  popular 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rival  the  originator.  Un- 
der ^Esc.hylus  and  his  immediate  successors  the  the- 
atrical contests  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance. They  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  tbe  magistracy  ;  the  representations  were  given 
with  every  advantage  of  stsge  decoration,  and  the  ex- 
penses defrayed  as  a  public  concern.  These  contests 
were  maintained  at  Athens  with  more  or  less  splen-  | 
dour  and  talent  for  several  centuries,  long  surviving 
her  independence  and  grandeur. — In  accordance  with  | 
the  origin  of  the  drama,  its  contests  were  confined  to 
the  Dionysia,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  the  patron  deity 
of  scenic  entertainments.  These  festivals  were  four 
in  number,  and  occurred  in  the  Hth,  7th,  8th.  and  9th 
months  respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  {Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  132.  and  the  authorities  quo- 
ted by  him,  tn  nofis.) — I.  The  "  Cvu nlry-Dionysm" 
(To  Kar"  aypovf  btovvoia)  were  held  tn  all  the  coun- 
try towns  and  villages  throughout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon,  the  sixth  Athenian  month,  corresponding  to  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  ihe  beginning  of  January. 
Aristophanes  has  left  us  a  picture  of  this  festival  in 
the  Achamians  (v  235,  dec  ).  About  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice to  Bacchus,  Dics*spohs  appears  on  the  stage, 
with  his  household  marshalled  in  regular  procession. 
His  young  daughter  carries  the  sacred  basket  ;  a  slave 
bears  aloft  tbe  mystic  symbol  of  the  god ;  the  honest 


old  countryman  himself  comes  last,  chanting  the  Pnai- 

lic  song,  while  the  wife,  stationed  upon  the  house-tap, 
looks  on  as  spectatress.  The  number  of  acta*  u 
here,  of  course,  limited  to  one  family,  as  Dmofooi 
had  purchased  the  truce  for  himself  alone.  In  uiaei 
of  peace  and  quiet  the  whole  population  of  the  <tyi*c 
joined  in  the  solemnities — 2.  Tbe  "Festival  tj  lit 
u-tne-prcss"  (ru  A?vaio)  was  held  in  the  monta  Gi- 
melion,  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month  Lc 
neon,  and  to  part  of  January  and  February.  It  »u, 
like  the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintage- festival,  but  iiiettt 
from  it  in  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot  m  ths 
city  of  Athens,  calied  the  Lenaeon,  where  the  fait 
wine  press  (kt/voc)  was  erected — 3.  Tbe  "Antkt- 
tena"  (rd  ' Kvdearripia,  or  ru  iv  Aiftvatc)  wen  held 
on  the  11th,  12ih.  and  13th  days  of  the  month  Ambes- 
tenon.  This  was  not  a  vintage-festival  like  tbe  ou* 
two.  The  new  wine  was  drawn  from  the  cask  on  (he 
first  day  of  the  feast,  which  was  called  lhBvyta,m 
"  the  Broaching*."  It  was  taated  on  tbe  second  d»«, 
which  was  called  Xder,  or  "  the  drtnkng-cup$;"  *Hi 
the  third  day  was  called  Xvrpot,  on  account  of  iht 
banqueting  which  went  on  then.  At  the  ChtKj.ttch 
of  the  citizens  had  a  separate  cup,  a  custom  stuck 
arose,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  presence  of 
Orestes  at  the  feast  before  he  had  been  dory  punW 
(Midler's  Eumemdcn,  c,  50) :  it  has  been  UsKgtt, 
however,  to  refer  to  a  diflVrmre  of  ca»ies  amoogtl* 
worshippers  at  the  time  of  ilic  adoption  of  tbe  Donrv 
ian  rilee  in  the  city — 4.  The  *•  Great  DioayW  (rt 
iv  aOTtt,  rd  aar"  do-re,  or  ru  ixrriKu)  were  ecletrsw1 
betwesin  the  8tb  and  18th  of  Elaphcbohon.  [JEtckn. 
zrpl  irapa-peoir.,  p.  36.)  This  festival  is  alwari  ta 
be  understood  when  the  Diony&ia  are  mentioned  wri- 
out  any  qualifying  epithet — At  the  first,  second,  aad 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known  that  theatrical  ei- 
hibitions  took  place.  The  exhibitions  at,  tbe  coootrf 
Dionyaia  were  generally  of  old  pieces.  Indeed,  tfiers 
is  no  instance  of  a  plav  being  acted  on  those  occs»wm 
for  the  fini  tune,  at  least  aaer  the  Greek  dntti  bid 
arrived  at  perfection.  At  the  I  yens- a  and  the  frsu 
Dionysia.  hoth  tragedies  and  comedies  were  patorav 
ed  ;  at  the  latter,  the  tragedies  at  least  were  anuw 
new  pieces — At  the  lime  of  the  greater  Dieejsa 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  stranger*  is 
Athens:  deputations  bnnging  the  tribute  frosj  tat 
several  dependant  states,  visitants  from  the  cititsn 
alliance,  and  foreigners  from  all  t>arta  of  the  emlued 
world  :  for  these  Aiovmtio  wtrs>  the  dramatic  Ory*stf 

o(  ( i recce 

lunate  the  importance  attached)  to  these  scenic  «b> 
bitions  from  the  care  manifested  in  providing  b*  pah- 
lic  enactment  for  their  due  regulation  and  snspart. 
They  were  placed  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  first  magistrates  in  the  stale :  the  rep*- 
sentalions  at  the  great  Dionysia  under  that  «  * 
chief  archon,  those  at  the  Ltnaa  under  that  of  b» 
called  the  ktng-archon.  (Jul.  Pollux.  8.  89,  «ff ] 
To  ibis  presiding  archon  the  candidates  preseaW 
their  pieces.  He  selected  the  most  deserving  romps- 
sitions.  and  assigned  to  every  poet  thus  deeraed  sw- 
thy  of  admission  10  the  contest  three  actors  by  I*. 
together  with  a  chorus.  The  equipment  of  these  cho- 
ruses was  considered  a  pubbc  concern,  and,  mm* 
like  the  fitting  out  of  triremes  and  the  other  k»w 
yint,  or  stale  duties,  was  imposed  upon  the  wear** 
members  of  the  community.  The  ixtuUW  ■ 
each  tribe  selected  one  of  their  body  to  bear  tbe 
and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chorus,  lb*  in- 
dividual was  termed  XoptjyK,  his  office  Xopf^s 
The  Choragus  was  considered  as  tbe  religioui  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.  Hence  hi*  person  asJ 
the  ornaments  which  he  procured  for  the  oeri»*s 
were  sacred.  (Detnosth  tn  Afid  .  p  519  )  H«  «* 
said  to  do  ti.e  ttate's  work  for  it  (AfiwpymV— 0** 
suit  Valcktnaerad  Amman.,  2,  16.  —  Ruhnk,  Ef* 
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Crit.,  1,  p.  54.)  The  Choragia,  the  Gymnaaiarchy, 
the  Feaating  of  tic  Tribes,  and  the  Architheoria,  be- 
longed lo  the  class  of  regularly-recurring  slate  burdens 
(kyuvKMot  Xetrovpyiat),  to  which  all  persons  whose 
property  exceeded  three  talents  were  liable.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  Choragus  to  provide  the  chorus  in 
all  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  and  also  for  the 
Uric  choruses  of  men  and  boya,  Pyrrhichists,  Cyclian 
dancers,  and  others.  His  first  duty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (jjopodj- 
duoKa  -  ;.  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs  and  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  perforin ;  and  it  appears  that  Cho- 
ragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  choice  of  teachers.  The 
Choragus  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers 
who  composed  the  chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  presa 
children,  if  their  parenla  did  not  give  them  up  of  their 
He  was  obliged  to  lodge  and  maintain 


the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  aupply 
the  singers  with  such  aliments  as  conduce  to  strength- 
en the  voice.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed 
for  the  Choragus  was  forty  years ;  but  this  law  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  long  in  force.  The  relative 
expense  of  the  different  choruses  in  the  time  of  Lysias 
is  given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.  ('AjtoA.  6*jpo6  , 
p.  698.)  We  learn  from  this  that  the  tragic  chorua 
coiit  nearly  twice  as  much  aa  the  comic,  though  nei- 
ther of  the  dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  flute-playera.  (De- 
mosth.  in  Mtd.,  p.  565.)  No  foreigner  was  allowed 
to  dance  in  the  choruses  of  the  great  Dwnysta.  ( Pe- 
tit* p.  353  )  If  any  Choragus  was  convicted  of  cm- 
ploying  one  in  bis  chorus,  he  was  liatile  to  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  drachmae.  This  law  did  not  extend  to  the 
Lenaa  (Petit,  p.  353);  there  the  Wrotum  also  might 
be  Choragi.  The  rival  Cboragi  w  ere  termed  uvrtxopv 
yot ;  the  contending  dramatic  poets,  and  the  compo- 
sers for  the  Cycltan  or  other  choruses,  uvridi6uoitakoi ; 
the  performers,  uvrirexvoi.  (Alciphron,  3, 48  ^Du- 
ring one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  stage, 
the  tragic  candidates  were  each  to  produce  three  seri- 
ous and  one  Satyric  drama,  together  entitled  a  rcrpa- 
Xoyia;  otherwise,  omitting  the  Satyric  drama,  the  three 
tragedies,  taken  by  themselves,  were  called  a  rpikoyia. 
The  earliest  rerpaXoyta  on  record  is  that  one  of  «Es- 
chylus  which  contained  the  Persa,  and  was  exhibited 
B.C.  472.  From  that  date  down  to  B.C.  415,  a  space 
of  fifty-seven  years,  we  have  frequent  notices  of  tetral- 
ogies. In  B.C.  4(5,  Euripides  represented  a  tetralo- 
gy, one  of  the  dramas  in  which  was  the  Troades.  Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient  testi- 
mony whether  the  custom  was  continued  or  not.  In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice 
was  at  any  time  regular  and  indispensable.  Some- 
time-, as  in  the  Oresteiad  of  /Kschylus,  and  the  Pan- 
dwmd  of  Philocles,  the  three  tragedies  were  on  a  com- 
mon and  connected  subject ;  in  general  we  iind  the 
case  otherwise.  (Aristoph,  Ran.,  1138.  —  Id.,  At  , 
280.) — The  prize  of  tragedy  was,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  origmally  a  goat ;  of  comedy,  a  jar  of  wine 
and  a  basket  of  figs  :  but  of  these  we  have  no  intima- 
tion after  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
In  later  timea  the  successful  poet  was  simply  reward- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  ivy.  [Athen  .  5,  p.  217  )  His 
name  was  also  proclaimed  before  the  audience.  His 
Choragus  and  performers  were  adorned  in  like  manner. 
The  poet  used  also,  with  his  actors,  to  sacrifice  the 
imviKia,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  to  which  his 
friends  were  invited.  The  victorious  Choragus  in  a 
tragic  contest  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Bacchus,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  himself,  his  poet,  and  the  archon. 
In  comedy  the  Choragus  likewise  consecrated  lo  the 
same  god  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  his  actors.  The 
Choragus  who  had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  the- 
atrical entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a 
reward  or  prize.  This  he  waa  at  the  expense  of  con- 
secrating ;  and  in  some  cases  he  built  the  monument 


on  which  it  was  placed.  (Lysias,  ub.  supr.,  p.  202. 
—  Wordsworth's  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  153,  seqq.) 
Thus  the  beautiful  choragic  monument  of  Lysicratea, 
which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  was  undoubtedly  sur- 
mounted by  a  tripod. — The  merits  of  the  candidates 
i  were  decided  by  judges  appointed  by  lot,  and  these 
\  were  generally,  but  not  always,  fivo  in  number.  The 
i  archon  administered  an  oath  lo  them,  and  in  the  case 
I  of  the  Cyclian  choruses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  was 
punishable  by  fine.  No  prize  drama  was  allowed  to 
be  exhibited  a  accond  time  ;  but  an  unsuccessful  piece, 
I  after  being  altered  and  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
sentcd.  The  plays  of  iEschylus  were  exempted  by  a 
i  special  decree  from  this  regulation.  Afterward  (Aul. 
(fell.,  7,  0)  the  same  privilege  was  extended  lo  those 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides ;  but  as  the  superiority  of 
the<e  great  masters  was  so  decided,  few  candidates 
could  be  found  lo  enter  the  lists  against  their  produced 
tragedies.  A  law  was  consequently  passed,  forbidding 
the  future  exhibition  of  these  three  dramatists,  and  di- 
recting that  they  should  be  read  in  public  every  year. 
— The  whole  lime  of  representation  was  portioned  out 
in  equal  spaces  to  the  several  competitors  by  means  of 
a  clepsydra,  and  seems  lo  have  been  dependant  upon 
the  number  of  pieces  represented.  (Aristot ,  Poet., 
7.)  It  waa  the  poet's  business,  therefore,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  his  play  as  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting 
more  than  the  time  allowed  It  is  impossible  now  lo 
aiscertain  the  average  number  of  pieces  produced  al  one 
representation.  Perhaps  from  ten  to  twelve  dramas 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the  day.  (Donald- 
son, Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  138.) 

3.  The  Theatre.  . 

In  the  first  stage  of  the  art  no  building  was  required 
or  provided  for  its  representations.  In  the  country, 
the  Dionysian  performances  were  generally  held  at 
some  central  point,  where  several  roads  met;  aa  a 
rendezvous  moat  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  in 
distance  lo  all  the  neighbourhood.  (Vtrg.,  Georg., 
2,  382.)  In  the  city  the  public  place  was  the  ordi- 
nary site  of  exhibition.  But  when,  at  AthenB,  tragedy 
began  to  assume  her  proper  dignity,  and  dramatic 
contests  were  becoming  matter  of  national  pride  and 
attention,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon 
felt.  A  theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  (Photms,  s.  t. 
*I*p<a.)  Through  the  weakness  of  the  material  or 
some  defect  in  the  construction,  this  edifice  fell  bo- 
nealh  the  weight  of  the  crowds  assembled  to  witnesa 
a  representation,  in  which  yEschylus  and  Pratinaa  were 
rivals.  (Liban,  Arg.  in  Olynih.,  1.  —  Sutdas,  s.  v. 
UpaTivat  )  It  waa  then  that  the  noble  theatre  of 
stone  was  erected,  within  the  Anvaiov,  or  enclosure 
dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  500  B  C,  but  not  finished  till  about  381 
B.C.,  when  Lycurgua  was  manager  of  the  treasury. 
The  student  who  wishes  to  form  an  adequate  notion 
of  the  Greek  theatre  must  not  forget  thai  it  was 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by  Tlicspis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general 
features.  The  two  necessary  parts  were  the  dvprXq, 
or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  which  the  Cyclian  chorua 
danced,  and  the  ).oyeiov,  or  stage,  from  which  the  ac- 
tor or  exarchus  spoke.  It  was  the  representative  of 
the  wooden  table  from  which  the  earliest  actor  ad- 
dressed his  chorus,  and  waa  also  called  o«p<luc-  {Jul. 
Pollux,  4,  123.) — To  form  an  accurate  conception  sf 
the  Athenian  theatre  in  all  its  minutiae,  as  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  Pericles,  is  now  impracticable.  The  only 
detailed  accounts  left  us  on  this  subject  are  two,  that 
of  Vitruvius,  the  architect  of  Augustus,  and  that  of 
Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  the 
descriptions  of  these  writers,  aided  and  explained  by  in- 
cidental hints  in  other  ancient  authors,  and  a  reference 
to  the  aeveral  theatric  remains  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  Genelli,  an  able  scholar  and  arohitec 
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of  Berl  i  n,  nan  drawn  up  a  atatement,  in  the  main  satisfac- 

tory.    (GcHcltt,  Da*  Theater  zu  Aiken,  Berlin,  1818  ) 


|  apaciooa  passages  into  the  theatre  from  without,  i 
-  municating  on  the  one  hand  with  the  atage  and  as 


The  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athena  stood  on  the  soutlt- '  contiguous  apartments;  on  the  other,  through  two 


halls,  with  the  Uapodoi  of  the 
portico  which  ran  round  the  topmost  range  of  the 
seats. — Behind  the  whole  mass  of  stage  bukhngi  «is 
an  open  apace,  covered  with  turf  and  planted  »ita 
tree*.    Around  tins  ran  a  portico,  called  the  eutnenic. 
which  waa  the  place  of  rehearsal  for  the  chorus  ird, 
with  the  upper  portico,  afforded  a  ready  shelter  to  tU 
h  Luiiistraded  terrace.    The  !  audience  during  a  sudden  storm.    There,  too.  tb*  srr- 
nli  J  into  two  or  three  broad  j  vanla  of  the  wealthier  spectators  awaited  the  depart- 
ure (called  in  the  j  ure  of  their  masters.— Such  waa  the  constrocuoo  and 


eastern  side  of  the  eminence  crowned  by  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis.    From  the  level  of  the  plain 
a  semicircular  excavation  gradually  ascended  up  the 
slope  of  a  hill  to  a  considerable  height     Round  the 
concavity,  seats  for  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons arose  range  above  range  ;  and  the  whole  was  lop- 
)>ed  md  enclo»ed  by  a  loftv  (ortico,  adorned  with  stat 
ues  ind  suriiiu  iuiid  bv  i 
tieis  of  benruft  wLrc  divi 
belts,  by  pa»»«gc»  termed  Aia^uftara  (called 

Roman  theatres  praantttonei),  and  again  transverse-  |  arrangement  of  the  great  Athenian  theatre,    lu  di- 


mension! 


have  been  immense.  If, 


as  ue  art  iv 


ly  into  wedge-like  masses,  called  tstpxidee  (in  Latin 
cunei),  bv  several  flights  of  steps,  radiating  upward  {  sured.  30,000  persons  could  be  seated  oo  its  benches, 
from  the  level  below  to  the  portico  above.    The  lower  '  the  length  of  the  Apoftae  could  not  have  been  less  than 


seats,  as  being  the  better  adapted  for  hearing  and  see- 
ing, were  considered  the  most  honourable,  and  there- 
fore appropriated  to  the  high  magistrates,  the  priests,  |  tor 

and  the  senate.  Thts  space  was  named  BovXcvtikov.  j  of  the  Athenian  atage  was 
(Aristopk  ,  At.,  29i.—Eq  ,  669  )    The  body  of  the  ,  the  magnificence  of  the  the 


400  feet,  and  a  apectaior  in  the  centra!  point  of  the 
topmost  range  must  have  been  300  feet  from  tbe  ac- 
the  Aoytiov.  (GcneUt,  p.  52.)— The  scenrrr 
doubtless)  corresponding  is 
theatre.  Tbe  catalogoe  wbica 
Julius  Pollux  has  left  ua  bespeaks  great  variety  of  dc- 
i  vices  and  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  although** 
may  not  altogether  be  able  to  comprehend  fai»  obscure, 
descriptions.  We  may.  however,  safely  conclude  ti«t 
the  age  and  city  which  witnessed  the  drama*  oi  I 
Sophocles,  the  statues  of  a  Phidias,  and  tbe  painting* 
of  a  Zeuxia,  possessed  loo  much  taste  and  ten  muck 
talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clumsy  in  the 
erv  ot  an  exhibition,  which  national  pnde,  indnicaal 
wealth,  and  tnc  sanctity  of  religion  conspired  to  cult 
into  the  most  splendid  of  solemniliea. — The  bwi 
buildings  of  the  proscenium  were  well  adapted  for  the 
That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay  j  generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the  chief  charac- 
ters were  usually  prince*,  and  the  front  of  their  pi<»£* 
the  place  of  action.  But  not  unfrequently  the  locality 
of  trie  play  was  very  different.  Out  of  the  seven  ex- 
tant pieces  of  Sophocles,  there  are  but  four  a.ndt 
could  be  performed  without  a  change  of  prosce- 
nium. Tbe  CEdipus  Coloneus  requires  a  grove,  tlx 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Pbiloctetes  an  island  solitude 


citizens  were  probably  arranged  according  to  their 
tribes.  The  young  men  sat  apart  in  a  division,  en- 
titled 'F.po6u«h>.  The  sojourners  ana  strangers  had 
also  their  places  allotted  them. — Twelve  feel  beneath 
the  lowest  range  of  seats  lay  a  level  space,  partly  en- 
closed by  the  sweep  of  the  excavation,  and  partly  ex- 
tending outward  right  and  left  in  a-  long  parallelo- 
gram. This  was  the  '0,>j »/<rrpa.  In  the  middle  of 
tins  open  flat  stood  a  small  platform,  square  and  slightly 
elevated,  called  OvueXij,  which  served  both  aa  an  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  that  preceded  the  exhibition,  and  at 
the  central  point  to  which  the  choral  movements  were 
all  referred 

without  the  concavity  of  the  seals,  and  ran  along  on 
cither  hand  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  theatre,  was 
called  Apoftoc  (the  Roman  her).  The  wings,  aa  they 
might  be  termed,  of  this  A(H>fi4e,  were  named  HapoAot, 
and  the  entrances  which  led  into  them  through  the 
boundary  wall,  were  entitled  Eioodot  (the  Roman 
Adtttis). — On  the  side  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the 

amphitheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with  I  In  comedy,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  same  *tagt 


the  lowest  range,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Zx^vn  or 
stage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircular  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  communicating 


the  necessity  of  alteration  waa  atdl 
To  produce  the  requisite  transformations  \ 
were  employed.    Decorations  were  introduced  before 


with  the  Apo/iof  by  a  douhle  flight  of  steps.  The  j  the  proscemc  buildings,  winch  masked  them  from  l** 
stage  was  cut  breadthwise  into  two  divisions.    The  '  view,  and  substituted  a  prospect  suitable  to  tbe  pl»j. 

These  decorations  were  formed  of  woodwork  belo*; 
above  were  paintings  on  canvass,  resembling  oar 
scenes,  and,  like  tbem.  so  arranged  on  perspective  pn> 
ciplea  aa  to  produce  the  proper  illusion.  (PefVsx.  4. 
19.)  No  expense  or  skill  seems  to  have  been  »p*red 
in  the  preparation  of  these  scenic  representation*; 
nay,  it  la  not  improbable  that  even  living  tree*  ««* 
occasionally  introduced,  to  produce  the  better  effect 
The  atage- machinery  appears  1o  have  comprehended 
all  that  modern  ingenuity  has  devised.  A*  the  id* 
course  between  earth  and  heaven  ia  very  frequent  is 
the  mythologic  dramas  of  the  Greek*,  the  number  « 
aerial  contrivances  was  proportionally  great.  View) 
the  deities  to  be  shown  in  converse  aloft  ? 
the  OeoAovrfro,  a  platform  surrounded  and 
by  clouds.  Were  gods  or  heroes  to  be  seen  p***T^ 
through  the  void  of  the  sky,  there  were  the  Alopu,  * 
sot  of  ropes,  which,  suspended  from  the  upper  p»rt« 


one  in  front,  called  Aoytiov  (the  Latin  put  pi  turn),  was 
a  narrow  parallelogram  projecting  into  the  orchestra. 
This  was  generally  the  station  of  the  actors  when 
speaking,  and  therefore  was  constructed  of  wood,  the 
better  to  reverberate  the  voice.  The  front  and  sides 
of  the  Aoyriov,  twelve  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
columns  and  statues  between  them,  were  called  ru 
i/jromcr/vro. — The  part  of  the  platform  behind  the  Ao- 
yeiov  was  called  the  riporj/o/vtov,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dec- 
orations, which  there  wero  placed.  The  proscenium 
was  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildings  of  stone- 
work, representing  externally  a  palace-like  mansion, 
and  containing  within,  withdrawing-rooms  for  the  ac- 
tors and  receptacles  for  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
central  edifice  were  three  entrances  upon  the  prosceni- 
um, which,  by  established  practice,  were  made  to  desig- 
nate the  rank  of  the  characters  as  they  came  on  ;  tho 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  altar 
of  Apollo  on  the  right,  being  assigned  to  royally,  the 
two  side  entrances  to  inferior  personages.  '  (Pollux, 
4,  9.)  In  a  similar  war,  all  the  personages  who  made 
their  appearance  by  the  Eloodoc  on  the  right  of  the 
atage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country  ; 
while  auch  as  came  in  from  tbe  left  wore  supposed  to 
approach  from  the  town. — On  each  side  of  the  prose e- 


the  proscenic  building,  served  lo  support  and  convey 
tbe  celestial  being  along — The  tlijxavi/,  again.  **• 
a  sort  of  crane  turning  on  a  pivot,  with  a  suspender  at 
lached,  placed  on  ihe  right,  or  country  ade  of  i* 
stage,  arid  employed  suddenly  to  dart  out  a  god  or  bee* 
before  the  eyes  of  the  spectators,  and  there  keep  ^m 
hovering  in  air  till  his  part  waa  performed,  and  then  a» 
uddenly  withdraw  him.    The  Tepo-of  (P^  *■ 


nium  and  Ua  erectioaa  ran  the  Tlapaa^vn^  high  lineal  19)  was  something  of  the  same  sort,  with  •  grM^ 
of  building  wuh  architectural  frpnt,  which  contained  ]  hanging  from  it,  used  to  catch  up  person*  <"»  ™* 
1308  .  . 
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earth,  and  rapidly  whirl  them  within  the  circle  of  scen- 


ic clouds;  Aurora  was  thus 


carry  off  th« 


dead  body  of  her  son  Memnon. — There  was,  more- 
over, ihc  hpovretov,  a  contrivance  in  the  'TnoaK^viov, 
or  room  beneath  the  Aoyefov,  where  bladders  full  of 
pebbles  were  rolled  orer  sheets  of  copper,  to  produce 
a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder.  The  Kepavvo- 
OKontlav  was  a  place  on  the  top  of  the  stage  buildings, 
whence  the  artificial  lightning  was  made  to  play  through 
the  clouds,  which  concealed  the  operator. — When  the 
action  wis  simply  on  earth,  there  were  certain  pieces 
of  framework,  tbe  "Znonri,  Tefroc,  Yli'pyoc,  and  4>pv*- 
rdpiov,  representing,  as  their  names  import,  a  look- 
out.  a  fortress-wall,  a  tower,  and  a  beacon.  These 
were  either  set  apart  from  (he  stationary  erections  of 
the  proscenium,  or  connected  so  as  to  give  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  canvass  scene,  the  proper  aspect. 
Here  a  sentinel  was  introduced,  or  a  spectator,  sup- 
posed to  be  Viewing  some  distant  object.  The  'Ufu- 
kvkXiov  was  a  semicircular  machine,  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  country  side  of  the  stage,  which  en- 
closed a  representation  of  the  sea  or  a  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, towards  which  the  eye  looked  through  a  pas- 
aage  between  cliffs  or  an  opening  among  trees.  What 
the  Zrpofetov  and  'HfiioTpoftlov  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  con- 
atructed  something  like  the  'Hfwcvicfoov,  but  moved 
on  a  pivot,  so  that,  by  a  sudden  whirl,  the  object  they 
presented  might  be  shown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant. 
They  were  employed  to  exhibit  heroes  transported  to 
the  company  of  dune*,  and  men  pcri-Oiing  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  the  tumult  of  battle— In  some  cases  one 
or  more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporary  house 
were  made  to  turn  upon  hinges,  *o  thai  when  this 
front  was  drawn  back,  the  interior  of  a  room  could  be 
Wheeled  out  and  exposed  to  view,  as  in  the  Acharni- 
ans,  where  Euripides  is  so  brought  forward.  This 
contrivance  was  called  'EKKVK?,r/fia.  >  (Pollux,  4,  19.) 
— Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth  ;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatists  fetch- 
ed their  personages  not  unfrcquenlly  from  Tartarus, 
other  provisions  were  required  for  their  due  appear- 
ance.— Beneath  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  under  the 
stairs,  which  led  up  to  them  from  the  orchestra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  orchestra  from  a 
vault  beneath  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  called  Xapuvtot 
ic/i/iagf f .  Through  thi*  parage  entered  and  disap- 
peared the  shade*  of  the  departed.  Somewhat  in 
front  of  this  door  and  steps  was  another  communica- 
tion by  a  tnp-door  with  the  vault  below,  called  'Ava- 
irtttrun ;  by  means  of  which,  any  sudden  appearance, 
like  that  of  the  Furies",  was  effected.  A  second  'Ava- 
Ttitafxa  was  contained  in  the  floor  of  the  Aoytiov  on 
the  right  or  country  side,  whence  particularly  marine 
or  river  gods  ascended,  when  occasion  required. — In 
tragedy  the  scene  was  rarely  changed.  In  comedy, 
however,  this  was  frequently  done.  To  conceal  the 
stage  during  this  operation,  a  curtain,  called  avAaia, 
wound  round  a  roller  beneath  the  floor,  was  dratcn  vp 
through  a  slit  between  the  Aoytiov  and  proscenium. 

4.  Audience. 

Originally  no  admission  money  was  demanded. 
(Ileyteh  ,  Suid  et  Harpocr.,  s  v.  Beuptxa. — Liban., 
Arp.  in  Olynth.,  1.)  The  theatre  was  built  at  the 
public  expense,  and,  therefore,  waa  open  to  every  in- 
dividual. The  consequent  crowding  and  quarrelling 
for  places  among  so  vsst  a  multitude  was  the  cause  of 
a  law  being  passed,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  This  regulation,  debarring, 
aa  it  did,  the  poorer  classes  from  their  favourite  enter- 
tainment, waa  too  unpopular  to  continue  long  unre- 
pealed. Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  commonalty,  brought  in  a  decree  which  enacted 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  two  oboli ;  and, 
farther,  that  one  of  the  magistrates  should  furnish  ont 

'    ♦  ■ 


|  of  the  public  funds  these  two  oboli  to  any  ore  who 
might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his  name  was 
I  registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizena  (fajfiapxucov 
'  ypafifiaTtiov).  The  entrance-money  waa  paid  to  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  (QcarpuvTic,  tfearporruAr/r,  or 
apxiTtKTuv),  who  paid  the  rent,  and  made  tbe  neces- 
sary repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  Tbe  sum  obtain- 
ed for  this  purpose  from  the  public  funds  waa  drawn 
from  the  contributions  originally  paid  by  the  allies  to- 
wards carrying  on  war  again*:  the  Persians.  By  de- 
grees, the  expenses  of  (lie  festivals  engrossed  the 
whole  of  this  fund  ;  and  that  money,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  supporting  a  military  force  for 
the  common  defence  of  Greece,  was  .scandalously  lav- 
ished away  upon  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  meaaure  proved  moat  ruinous  to  the 
republic  ;  yet  so  jealoua  were  tbe  multitude  of  any  in- 
fringement upon  their  tkeorie  expenses,  that,  when  an 
orator  had  ventured  to  propose  the  restoration  of  the 
sums  then  aquandered  upon  spectacles  foreign  to  their 
original  purpose,  a  decree  waa  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  such  scheme  to  the  genersl 
assembly.  Demosthenes  twice  cautiously  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  the  people  of  their  folly  and  injustice ; 
but,  finding  his  exhortations  were  ill-received,  he  was 
constrained  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the  common 
resolution.  —  The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratu- 
itous exhibition,  in  which  case  tickets  of  admission 
were  distributed.  (Thtophratt ,  Char  act.,  1 1.)  Any 
citizen  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  residing  at 
Athena.  (Theophrast.,  Ckaraet.,  9.)  We  have  no 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. Julius  Pollux  uses  the  term  Qearpia  (2, 
55;  4,  121),  which  is  alone  some  evidence  of  tbe 
fact.  It  ia  stated,  however,  expressly  bv  Plato  (G or- 
pins, p.  502,  D—Lep.,  2,  p.  658,  D.—'lb.,  7,  p.  817, 
C)  and  by  Aristophanes  (EceJes.,  21,  *eqq.). — The 
spectators  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  the  dawn  of  day 
to  secure  the  best  place*,  as  the  performances  com* 
menced  very  early.  After  the  first  exhibition  was 
over,  the  audience  retired  for  a  while,  until  the  second 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  four 
such  representations  in  the  course  of  the  day,  thua 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  the  performance 
the  people  regaled  themselves  with  wine  and  sweet- 
meats. The  number  of  spectators  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  amounted  occasionally  to  thirty  thousand 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  13.)  This  immense  assembly  were 
wont  to  expreae  in  no  gentle  terms  their  opinion  of  the 
piece  and  actors.  Murmurs,  jeera,  hootinga,  and 
angry  criea  were  directed  in  turn  against  tbe  offending 
performer.  They  not  unfrequendy  proceeded  still  far- 
ther ;  sometimes  compelling  the  unfortunate  object  of 
their  dissatisfaction  to  pull  off  his  mask  and  expose 
his  face,  that  they  might  enjoy  his  disgrace ;  some- 
times, assailing  him  with  every  species  of  missile  at 
hand,  they  drove  bim  from  the  stage,  and  ordered  the 
herald  to  aummon  another  actor  to  supply  his  place, 
who,  if  not  in  readiness,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  Machon  it  waa  even  customary  to  pelt  a  bad 
performefuWith  stones.  (Athenaus,  6,  p.  245.)  On 
the  other  nand,  where  the  impetuous  spectators  hap- 
pened to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  and  shouts 
of  applause  were  as  loud  as  the  expression  of  their 
displeasure.  In  much  the  same  manner  the  dramatic 
candidates  themselves 


5.  Actort.  *; 

In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  members  of  the  cho 
rus  were  the  only  performers.  Thespis  first  introdu- 
ced an  actor  distinct  from  that  body.  iEschylos  add- 
ed a  second,  and  Sophoclea  a  third  actor ;  and  thia 
continued  ever  after  to  be  tho  legitimate  number. 
Hence,  when  three  characters  happened  to  be  already 
on  the  atage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  cf  the 
I  three  was  obliged  t«  retire,  change  bis  dress,  and  so 
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ctum  as  the  fourth  personage.  The  poet,  however, 
might  introduce  any  number  of  mutt*,  as  guards,  at- 
tendants, dec.  The  actors  were  called  inoKpirai  or 
ayxtviorai.  'YiroKpiveodai  was  originally  to  answer 
[Herodot.,  I,  78,  et  passim);  hence,  when  a  locutor 
was  introduced  who  answered  the  chorus,  he  wae  call- 
td  d  viro«ptra}r,  or  the  answerer ;  a  name  which  de- 
scended to  the  more  numerous  and  refined  actors  in 
after  daya.  Subsequently  t  -u,,irf,V.  from  ita  being 
the  name  of  a  performer  assuming  a  feigned  character 
on  the  stage,  came  to  signify  a  msn  who  assumes  a 
feigned  character  in  hi*  intercourse  with  others,  a 
hypocrite — The  three  actors  were  termed  npurayuv- 
iart)(,  devrepayuviTrr/c,  rptrayuvuoTtte,  respectively, 
according  as  each  perlorrned  the  principal  or  one  of 
the  two  inferior  characters.  They  took  every  pains  to 
attain  perfection  in  their  art  :  to  acquire  muscular  en- 
ergy and  pliancy  they  frequented  the  palestra,  and  to 
give  atrength  and  clearness  to  their  voice  they  ob- 
served a  rigid  diet.  An  eminent  performer  was  ea- 
gerly sought  after  and  liberally  rewarded.  The  cele- 
brated Folus  would  sometimes  gain  a  talent  (or  nearU 
$1060)  in  the  course  of  two  days.  The  other  states 
of  Greece  were  always  anxious  to  secure  the  best  At- 
tic performers  for  their  own  festivals.  They  engaged 
them  long  beforehand,  and  the  agreement  was  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  stipulation,  that  the  actor,  in 
case  be  failed  to  fulfil  the  contract,  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain sum.  The  Athenian  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  punished  their  performers  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  absented  themselves  during  the  city's  festivals. 
Eminence  in  the  histrionic  profession  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  considerable  estimation  in  Athens  at 
least.  Players  were  not  unfreqoenlly  sent,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  republic,  on  embassies  and  dep- 
utations. Hence  they  became  in  old,  as  not  un fre- 
quently in  modern  times,  self-conceited  and  domineer- 
ing, ptifrv  divavrai,  say  a  Aristotle,  ruv  iroinruv  oi 
VKOKptrai.  (Hhet ,  3,  |.J  They  were,  however,  as  a 
body,  men  of  loose  and  dissipated  character,  and,  as 
each,  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the 
moralists  and  philosophers  of  that  age. 

6.  Chorus. 

The  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
though  successively  diminished  by  Thespia  and  M%- 
chylua,  Was  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  du- 
ring the  best  daya  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  dresses,  the  music,  the  daneii>Lr.  combined 
with  the  loftiest  poetry,  formed  a  spectacle  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an  Attic  au- 
dience. The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the 
whole  trilogy  appears  to  have  been  50  ;  the  comic 
chorus  consisted  of  24.  The  chorus  of  the  tetralogy 
was  broken  into  four  sub-choruses,  two  of  15,  one  of 
12.  and  a  Satyric  chorus  of  8.  When  the  chorus  of 
15  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  was  said  to  be 
divided  xard  Qvyd  ;  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
files  of  five,  it  was  ssid  to  be  Kara  aroixove.  The 
situstion  assigned  to  the  chorus  was  the  orchestra, 
whence  it  alwaya  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma, joining  in  the  dialogue  through  the  medium  of 
ita  Kopv^aioe,  or  leader.  The  choristers  entered  the 
orchestra  preceded  by  a  player  on  the  flute,  who  reg- 
ulated their  ateps.  sometimes  in  single  file,  more  fre- 
quently three  in  front  and  five  in  depth  (Kan)  aroi- 
XOVf),  or  vice  versa  (Kara  (vyu),  in  tragedy  ;  and  four 
in  front  by  six  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Its 
first  entrance  was  called  nnpoioe  ;  its  occasional  de- 
parture, pi  ravaoraoie  :  ita  return,  HirtupoAor  ;  its 
final  exit.  dQoAoc.  (Jul.  Pol.,  4,  15.)  According 
to  the  rulea  of  the  drama,  the  ehorua  was  to  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  actors  :  Kal  rbv  X°P°V  <M  !*a 
dfi  i-rn'/.aCeiv  tuv  vnoKptruv  Kal  ftopiov  ttvai  rot' 
iXov,  koI  owayuvifratiat.  (Aristotle,  Poetica,  18, 
tl.)  Horace  lays  down  the  same  law  in  describing 
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the  duties  of  the  chorus  (Ep  ad  Pis.,  193.) 
times,  again,  the  chorus  waa  divided  mto  two 
each  with  a  coryphasus  stationed  in  the 
narrated  aome  event,  or  communicated  their  plan, 
their  fears,  or  their  hopes ;  and  sometimes,  on  critical 
occasions. several  members,  in  short  sentences,  gave 
vent  to  their  feelings.  Between  the  acts,  the  c&orue 
poured  forth  hymns  of  supplication  or  thanksgiving  to 
the  gods,  didactic  odes  upon  the  misfortunes  of  life, 
the  instability  of  human  affairs,  and  the  excellence  * 
virtue,  or  dirges  upon  the  unhappy  fate  of  some  un- 
fortunate personage;  the  whole  more  or  less  inter- 
woven with  the  course  of  sction.  While  engaged  in 
singing  these  choral  strains  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flutes,  the  performers  were  slso  moving  through  dan- 
ces in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  the  music; 
passing,  during  the  strophe,  across  the  orchestra,  from 
right  to  left ;  during  the  anttstrophe,  back,  from  left 
to  right ;  and  stopping,  at  the  epode,  in  front  oi  the 
I  ach  department  of  the  drama  had  a  pa- 
le of  dance  suited  to  its  character.  That  of 
•dy  waa  called  ippiXtia  ;  that  of  comedy,  Kop6ai; 
that  of  the  Satyric  drama,  o-<*<rv<c. — The  musx  et 
the  chorus  waa  of  a  varied  kind,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  occasion  or  the  taste  of  the  poet.  The 
Doric  mood  seems  to  have  been  originally  preferred 
for  tragedy  (Athenaus,  14,  p.  624) ;  it  was  sometime* 
combined  with  the  Mixo-Lydian  (Plut.,  de  Mas  .  p 
1136),  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore  adapted  to 
mournful  subjects.  The  Ionic  mood,  also,  was,  from 
its  austere  and  elevated  character,  well  suited  to  tra- 
gedy. (Athen  ,  14.  p.  625  )  Sophocles  waa  the  first 
who  set  choral  odes  to  the  Phrygian  mood  Euripi- 
des introduced  the  innovations  of  Timotheos,  for 
which  he  is  severely  attacked  by  Anatophanes  in  the 
Ran*. — The  choruses  were  all  trained  with  the  great- 
est care  during  a  length  of  time  before  the  day  of 
contest  arrived.  Each  tribe  felt  intensely  interested 
in  the  success  of  the  one  furnished  by  iis  .Cnoragus ; 
and  the  Chorsgi  iheuwlves,  animated  with  all  the  en- 
ergies of  rivalry,  spared  no  expense  in  the  instruction 
and  equipment  of  their  respective  choruses.  They 
engaged  the  most  celebrated  choral  performers,  esa» 
ployed  the  ablest  xopoAtoaoKaXoi  to  perfect  the  chor- 
isters in  their  music  and  dancing,  and  provided 
tuous  dresses  and  ornaments  for  their 
The  firm*  tragic  poela  were  their  ow 
iEschylus  taught  hia  chorus  figure-u«ut«». 

7.  Seenie  Dresses  and  Ornaments 


In  the  first  age  of  the  drama,  the  rude 
disguised  their  facea  with  wine-lees,  or  a  species  of 
pigment  called  (Jarpaxeiov.  (SchoL  ad  Anstopk, 
Eq.,  320  )  ^Eschylus,  among  his  many  improve- 
ments, introduced  the  mask,  first  termed  irpoounm, 
and  subsequently  irpoovnttov.  The  mask  was  made 
of  bronxe  or  copper,  and  waa  so  constructed  as  to 
give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  enable  the  actor 
to  make  himself  heard  by  the  most  distant  spectators. 
This  wss  effected  by  connecting  it  with  a  tire  or  peri- 
wig (rnxiKn,  QevuKf/),  which  covered  the  head,  and 
left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  which  was  gen- 
erally circular,  converging  inward,  and  from  its  shape, 
and  its  being  lined  with  brass,  resembled  the  opening 
of  a  speaking  trumpet.  The  voice,  therefore,  might 
be  said  to  sound  through  this  opening,  and  hence  the 
Latin  name  for  a  maak,  persona,  apersimando.  (AuL 
Gell '.,  5,  7.)  These  masks  were  of  various  kinds,  to 
express  every  age,  sex,  country,  condition,  and  com- 
plexion ;  to  winch  they  were  assimilaled  with  lbs 
greatest  skill  and  nicety.  (Jul.  Pott,  4. 133.)  With 
equal  care,  the  dresses  of  the  actors  were  adapted  to 
the  characters  represented.  Gods,  heroes,  satyrs, 
kings,  soothsayers,  soldiers,  hunters,  peasants,  slaves, 
pimps,  and  parasites,  young  and  old,  the 
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tie  vestments  ;  each  of  which  Julius  Pollux  has  sep- 
arately and  minutely  described  in  a  chapter  devoted 
to  the  subject.  This  writer  divides  the  tragic  masks 
alone  into  twenty-six  classes  (4,  133,  teqq).  The 
comic  masks  were  much  more  numerous.  He  speci- 
fics only  four  or  live  kinds  of  Satyric  masks.  Most 
of  the  male  wigs  were  collected  into  a  foretop  (6y*oc), 
which  was  an  angular  projection  above  the  forehead, 
shaped  like  a  A,  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  the 
mu'ii'/ov  of  the  old  Athenians.  (Jul.  Poll.,  4,  133. 
— Thueyd.,  1,  6  )  The  female  masks,  however,  were 
often  surmounted  in  a  similar  manner.  The  object 
of  this  projection  was  to  give  the  actor  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  theatre,  an  object  for  which 
the  cothurnus  was  also  intended.  It  appears  from 
Pollux  (4,  141)  that  the  masks  were  coloured  ;  and 
the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting  bronze  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  esteem  in  the  time  of  .£  sehylus. 
{Mschyl.,  Agam  ,  623  —  Welcker,  Naehlrag ,  p  42.) 
—  Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Greek 
manner  of  acting  from  our  own,  wis  the  probable  neg- 
lect of  everything  like  by-play  and  making  points, 
which  are  so  effective  on  the  modern  stage.  The 
distance  at  which  the  spectators  were  placed  would 
prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and 
hearing  those  low  tones,  which  have  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modern  actor.  The  mask,  too,  precluded 
all  attempts  at  varied  expression  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  recitation  — The  buskin,  or  cotlmmut  (ko- 
Bofnoc),  was  the  ancient  Cretic  hunting  boot.  For 
tragic  use  it  was  soled  with  several  layers  of  cork,  to 
the  thickness  of  three  inches.  It  was  laced  up  in  front 
as  high  as  the  calf,  which  kept  the  whole  tight  and 
firm,  in  spite  ol  the  enormous  sole. — It  was  not  worn 
by  all  tragic  characters,  nor  on  all  occasions.  Aga- 
memnon is  introduced  by  jtschylua  in  sandals.  The 
sandal  raised  by  s  cork  sole  was  called  f^anje.  The 
ladies  and  the  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
the  latter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole.  These  buskins 
were  of  various  colours.  White  was  commonly  the 
colour  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors.  Those  of  Bacchus 
were  purple.  Slaves  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
sock,  which  was  also  the  ordinary  covering  for  the 
foot  of  the  comic  actor. — As  the  cork  sole  of  the  co- 
thurnus gave  elevation  to  the  stature,  so  the  KoXwupa, 
or  stuffings,  swelled  out  the  person  to  heroic  dimen- 
sions. Judiciously  managed,  it  added  expansion  to  the 
chest  and  shoulders,  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 
— The  dresses  were  very  various.  There  was  the 
XtTuv  ■Koa'riftfis  for  gods,  heroes,  and  old  men.  That 
for  hunters,  travellers,  and  young  nobles  and  wsrriora 
when  unarmed,  was  shorter,  and  sat  close  to  the  neck. 
The  girdle  for  heroes  was  that  called  the  Persian  It 
was  very  broad,  made  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  fringed  at 
the  lower  edge.  Goddesses  and  ladies  wore  one  broad 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gold.  The  ovpfta  was  a  long 
purple  robe  for  queens  ami  princesses,  with  a  train 
which  swept  the  ground.  The  lower  part  of  the  sleeve 
was  broidcrcd  with  white. — The  Xvotii?  was  a  short 
train  with  short  sleeves  drawn  over  the  £ir£n>  trodfl- 
Otjt-  Slaves  wore  the  Uu'iriov,  a  kind  of  short  shirt, 
or  the  ffwuir.  a  shirt  with  only  one  sleeve  for  the  right 
arm  ;  the  left  was  hare  to  the  shoulder.  Herdsmen 
and  shepherds  were  clad  in  the  Atfdtpa,  a  kind  of  goat- 
skin tunic  without  sleeves.  Hunters  had  the  iftdriui; 
and  a  short  horseman's  cloak  of  a  dark  colour.  If 
they  were  great  personages,  they  were  dressed  in  a 
tunic  of  deep  scarlet,  with  a  rich  and  embroidered 
mantle.  Warriors  were  arrayed  in  every  variety  of 
armour,  with  helmets  adorned  with  plumes  The  pal- 
la  or  mantle  for  heroes  was  ample  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  person.  So  large,  also,  was  the  ladies'  Ilt- 
.. rAov,  of  tine  cloth,  embroidered.  Matrons  wore  this 
peplum  fastened  veil-like  on  the  head  ;  virgins,  clasped 
on  the  shoulder.    The  peplum  of  a  queen  was  like 


'  that  assigned  to  Juno,  decked  with  golden  stars  and 
fastened  behind  the  diadem.  The  dress  of  the  gods 
waa  particularly  splendid.  Bacchus,  for  instance,  was 
represented  in  a  saffron-coloured  inner  vest,  rich  with 
purple  figures  and  glittering  with  golden  atars,  and 
falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  vest  was 
girt,  fen. ale  fashion,  high  up  under  the  breast  and 

1  shoulders,  with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple  set  with 
gold  and  jewels.  Over  this  inner  robe  was  thrown 
the  palla,  of  purple  also,  and  such  was  the  colour  of 

'his  buskins.    The  comic  dresses  were,  of  course, 

|  chiefly  those  of  ordinary  life,  except  during  an  occa- 
sional burlesque  upon  the  tragic  eqc pment  (Thea- 
tre of  the  Greeks,  p.  1,  srqq.,  3d  ed  — Dc.'ildson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greek*,  p.  132,  srqq) 

'I  n  t-  is.*,  {-arum  ),  I.  (or,  more  correctly,  Thebe, 
( hjCij).  a  city  of  Mysis,  north  of  Adratnyttium,  snd  call- 
ed, for  distinction' sake,  Hypoplakia.  This  name  it  re- 
ceived from  the  adjacent  district,  which  waa  styled 
Hypoplakia,  because  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Plakos 
(viro  and  nXuxor).  As  regards  the  existence,  how- 
ever, of  audi  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Com 

I  pare  Hcyne,  ad  II ,  6,  396.)  Thebe  is  said  to  havo 
derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Cilix.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  5,  49.)  It  was  the  native  city  of  Andromache, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  war.  It  never  rose  from  its  ruins;  but  the 
name  remained  throughout  antiquity  attached  to  the 
surrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  often 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  different  armies  whom 
the  events  of  war  brought  into  this  part  of  Asia. 
(Xeii.,  Anab,  7,  8,  4.— Polyb ,  16,  I,  7  —  Id ..  21,  8, 
13  —Liv  ,  37,  19.  —  Pomp  Mel.,  1,  18.)— II.  (and 
Thebe,  8r/<5at  and  6*7617,  more  frequently  the  former), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  the  capital  of  Baotia,  aituated  near  the  river 
Ismenus,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Plals?a. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmeia,  which  in  after 
times  was  confined  to  the  citadel  only.  Lycophron, 
however,  who  terms  it  the  city  of  Calydmus,  from  one 
of  its  ancient  kings,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus  (v.  1209).  Non- 
nut  affirms  that  Cadmus  called  this  city  Thebes,  after 
the  Egyptian  one  of  the  same  name.  (Dionys.,  5,  86.) 
He  also  reports  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  walla 
and  ramparts  (5,  50),  and  this  is  in  unison  with  the  ac- 
counts  transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writers, 
who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  to  Amphion  snd  Zethus.  (Horn  ,  Od.,  1 1,262. 
— Eurip.,  Phorn  ,842. — Horn.,  Hymnin  Apol  .22f>.) — 
Having  already  mentioned  moch  of  what  is  common  to 
Thebes,  in  the  general  history  of  Bcrotia,  it  will  be  here 
sufficient  to  notice  briefly  those  events  which  have 
peculiar  reference  to  that  city. — Besieged  by  the  Ar« 
give  chiefs,  the  allies  of  Polvnices.  the  Thebans  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  attacks,  and  finally  obtained  a 
signal  victory  ;  but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the 
seven  warriors,  having  raiaed  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this 
occasion  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  (Pausan  ,  9, 
9.)  It  was  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian  army 
under  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Plataea.;  but,  on 
the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
most  zealous  partisans  of  tbo  Persians,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  confederates  withdrew  from  the  The- 
ban  territory.  (Herod.,  9,  88.)  Many  years  after,  the 
Cadmeia  was  surprised,  and  held  by  a  division  of  La- 
ccdsmonian  troops  until  they  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  place  by  Pclopidas  and  his  associates.— Philip 
having  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Cbseronca,  placed  a 
garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, they  revolted  against  that  prince,  who  storm- 
ed their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  B.C.  335. 
(Arrian,  Ezp.  Ala.,  I,  7,  seqq.—Plut.,  Fit.  Alex., 
5,  11.)    Twenty  years  afterward  it  was  restored  by 
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C«*Han<taf.  when  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  gen- 
eiousiy  tontnbuied  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walls,  an 
ei.twp.o  winch  was  followed  by  other  places.  (P«m- 
tan,  9,  7  ,  Polit  Pnrcep..  p.  814.  B  )  Sub- 

scquemly  we  find  that  Thebes  was  twice  taken  by 
DeuiciNos  Poliorceies.  (I'lut ,  Vit  Dtmctr.,  c.  3D.) 
Dica-archus  has  given  a  very  detailed  and  mtcrosting 
account  of  this  great  city  about  this  period.  {Slat., 
*ir.,  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thebes  was  greatly 
reduced  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacious  Sylla. 
(Puixan  ,  0,  7.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  lime  it 
was  little  more  than  a  village.  (Strah.t  403.)  Thebes, 
though  marly  deserted  toward*  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the 
middle  ages  (AW/.,  Ann.,  2,  p.  60. — Lcune.,  Ann., 
p.  267),  and  it  is  Mill  one  of  the  moat  populous  towns 
of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it  Thha.  it 
retains,  however.,  according  lo  Dodwell,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  us  former  magnificence  Of  the  walls  of  the 
Cadmcia  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly 
constructed.  These  were  probably  erected  by  the 
Athenians  when  Cassander  restored  the  town.  (Tour, 
vol.  I,  p.  264  —  Cramer  »  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  223, 
stqq.) — III.  Phlhiolicas,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phthiolis,  situate,  according  lo  Polybius,  about 
300  stadia  from  Larisaa,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  In 
a  military  |>oint  of  view  its  importance  was  great,  as 
it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thessaly, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrius,  Phcrae,  and  Pharsalus. 
Sir  W.  Gell  describes  some  ruins  between  Armtro 
and  Yolo,  which  he  suspects  lo  be  those  of  this  town 
(Lin.,  p  259 .—  Cramer's  Anc.  Grtcct.  vol.  l.p.  402.) 
—  IV.  A  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital 
of  Thcbai*.  The  name  is  corrupted  from  the  Topf  of 
tho  Coptic,  which,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  that 
language,  is  pronounced  Theha.  Pliny  in  one  place 
writes  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  singular :  "  Thtbe 
portarum  centum  nobili*  fama''  (5,  9).  The  appella- 
tion of  Diospolis,  often  applied  to  it  by  l^e  Greeks, 
«  a  translation  of  Amunct.  or  "the  abode  of  Am- 
mon,"  who  represents  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  Another 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  was  Hecalompvlos, 
which  will  be  considered  below.  The  origin  of  this 
great  city  is  lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  table.  By 
some  it  was  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  lo  one  of 
tho  earliest  of  the  ''Egyptian  kings.  The  probability 
is,  that  it  was  at  first  a  sacerdotal  establishment,  con- 
nected with  commercial  operation*,  like  so  many  of 
the  early  cities  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  gradually  attained 
to  its  vast  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  additions 
made  by  successive  tnonarchs.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, according  to  Diodorus  (1,  50),  believed  Thebes 
to  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth  ; 
and,  iq  truth,  we  have  no  account  at  the  present  day 
of  any  of  earlier  origin.  Its  most  flourishing  period 
appears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of  Memphis, 
when  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college 
in  the  land.  It  must,  from  its  very  situation,  have 
been  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the 
south,  and  through  it  passed,  very  prohably,  all  the  pro- 
ductions and  wares  of  Asia,  limner,  then-fore,  who 
describes  it  as  a  powerful  ritv,  containing  a  hundred 
gates,  must  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is  idle  to 
supposothat  the  poet  himself  had  been  mere  in  |  i  i  .<>in. 
when  of  the  resi  of  Egypt  he  knew  nothing  hut  the 
mere  name,  and  had  but  a  confused  idea  even  ui  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  Tho  poet  informs  us  that  out 
of  each  these  100  gates,  Thebes  could  send  forth  200 
chariots  to  oppose  an  enemy  :  nn  evident  exaggera- 
tion, either  originating  in  his  own  fancy,  or  received 
from,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Phtrmcran  traders.  It 
is  to  its  numerous  portals  that  tho  epithet  of  Hecatom- 
pylos  ("  hundred  gated")  refers.  As  the  city,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  was  never  surrounded 
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by  w,alls,  these  gates  or  portals  most  either  be  those  ot 
its  numerous  palaces,  or  else,  and  what  is  more  proba- 
ble, the  openings  in  the  great  circus  or  bippecrotne. 
that  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cily.    Tnis  cirens 
enclosed  a  space  of  2000  metres  in  length  and  1000 
in  breadth,  and  was  surrounded  with  triumphal  struc- 
tures that  gloriously  announced  the  approach  lo  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Egypt.    Thebes  sank  id  importance' 
when  Lower  Egypt  began  to  be  more  thickly  inhibited, 
and  the  new  capital  Memphis  arose.    A  second  tod  a 
third  sacerdotal  college  were  established  in  the  same 
quarter  ;  hither,  loo,  trade  and  commercial  intercourse 
of  all  kinds  directed  their  course,  and  I  bebee,  in  conse- 
quence, became  almost  a  deserted  city  compared  mill 
its  former  splendour.    It  still  remained,  howeTer,  the 
chief  seal  of  the  religion  of  Egypt ;  a  circumstance 
which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  tolerable  population,  anc! 
the  fury  of  Cambyaes,  or,  more  correctly  speakiBg. 
his  religious  fanaticism,  destroyed  moat  of  its  pnest- 
hood,  and  overthrew  us  proudest  structures  Fro* 
this  period  it  rapidly  declined     Herodotus  visited  tat 
city  during  the  Persian  government  of  Egypt,  sod 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  ;  but  bis  silerxa  re- 
specting the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  city  must  al- 
ways remain  an  enigma.    Diodorus,  who  speaks  et 
Thebes  as  of  a  city  already  m  ruins,  takes  particular 
notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  mentions  sphiax- 
es,  colossal  figures  decorating  the  entrances,  porticoes, 
pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  mag- 
nitude which  entered  into  their  structure.     In  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  modem  travellers,  these  moeo- 
ments  are  still  recognised.     Browne   tells  as  that 
"there  remain  four  immense  templet,  yet  not  so 
mncent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation 
those  of  Denderah."    Norden  remarks,  "  It  is  ser- 
prisiug  how  well  the  gilding,  the  ultra-marine,  and  va- 
rious other  colours  still  preserve  their  brilliancy." 
He  speaks  also  of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  col- 
umns are  still  standing;  of  platforms,  preserved  r»- 
lenes,  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  h<rli' 
represented  in  his  plates,  and  which  he  thinks  the 
more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to  be  tir 
same  that  are  mentioned  by  Philostmus  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  temple  of  Memnon.    No  description  cu 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  wonders  of  anliqurtv. 
both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number  and  th«".r  p- 
gauiic  size.    Their  form,  proportions,  and  construc- 
tion are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitode. 
The  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal  objects,  every 
one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  its 
whole  attention.    On  the  western  side  of  the  nver 
stood  the  famed  Memnonmm  ;  here  also  arc  number- 
less tombs  in  the  form  of  subterraneous  excavations, 
and  containing  many  human  bodies  in  the  state  of 
mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of  as- 
pyruM  and  other  ancient  curiosities.    These  have  been 
ihc  subject  of  ardent  research  ;  and  the  trade  of  dig- 
ging for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has 
heen  resorted  to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  the 
place.  With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  (oani 
in  wooden  cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  These 
belonged  to  persons  superior  to  the  lower  rank,  bot 
differing  from  one  another  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  linen  in  which  the  body  had  been  wrapped. 
The  mummies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  found  with- 
out any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped  in  the  coarsest 
linen.   These  differ  from  the  former  also  in  being  oft- 
en Accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  on  which 
Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  accoaat 
was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent.  These 
cases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very 
different  from  one  another  wiili  respect  lo  plainness  or 
ornament.    Sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  inner 
cases  besides  the  outer  one.    Leaves  and  flowers  of 
are  often  found  round  the  body,  and 
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of  asphaltum  about  two  pounds  in  weight. 
The  cue  is  covered  with  ■  cement  resembling  plas- 
ter of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are  cast.  The 
whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on 
which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figurea  of  green. — But  to 
return  to  the  rum  of  Thebes  :  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Nile,  si  Kumac  and  Luior,  amid  a  multitude  of  tem- 
ples, there  are  no  tombs  ;  these  sre  confined  to  the 
west  bank.  An  iron  sickle  wss  lately  found  under 
one  of  the  buried  atatues,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those 
which  are  uow  in  use,  though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed 
to  have  lain  there  since  the  invasion  of  Catnbyses, 
when  the  idols  were  concealed  by  the  superstitious  to 
save  tbem  from  destruction.  Belzoni  and  others  un- 
covered and  carried  away  many  specimens  of  these 
•otique  remains,  such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  stat- 
ues. On  this  same  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or 
traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  are  met  with  ; 
whereas,  on  the  western  side,  at  Medina  Abou,  there 
are  not  only  propylara  and  temples  highly  valued  by 
•he  antiquarian,  but  dwellmg-houses,  which  seem  to 
point  out  tbst  place  as  having  been  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence. (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pL  1,  p.  334, 
scqq.  —  Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thebes,  London, 
1835,  8vo.) 

Thbbais,  I.  the  southernmost  division  of  Egypt,  of 
which  Thebes  wss  the  capital.  (Vtd.  <£gyptus,  page 
37,  col.  1,  v  4.)— II.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Statius. 
KVtd.  Stattus  ) 

Thebb.    Kid.  Thebs. 

Thkbb,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phcraj. 
rfhc  assassinated  him.  ( Vtd.  Alexander  I.,  page  109, 
col.  2,  y  6.) 

Thkmis,  the  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law.  This 
deity  appears  in  the  Hied  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Olvmpus  {II.,  16,  87  —  lb.,  20,  4) ;  and  iti  the  Odys- 
sey (2,  68)  she  is  named  as  presiding  over  the  assem- 
blies of  men,  but  nothing  is  said  respecting  her  rsnk 
or  origin.  By  Hesiod  (Theog.,  136,  901,  teqq),  she 
is  said  to  be  a  Titanoaa,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  have  borne  to  Jupiter  the 
Fates,  snd  the  Seasons,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  the 
natural  progeny  of  Law  (Qijue),  and  all  deities  benefi- 
cial to  mankind-  In  Pindar  and  the  Homeridan 
hymns  Tbemia  sits  by  Jupiter,  on  his  throne,  to  give 
him  counsel.  Themis  is  said  to  have  succeeded  her 
mother  Earth  in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
snd  to  have  voluntarily  resigned  it  to  her  aister  Phoebe, 
who  gave  it  as  a  natal-gift  unto  Phosbus  Apollo. — 
Wclcker  says  that  Themis  is  merely  an  epithet  of 
Earth.  (Trti,  p.  39.)  Hermann  also  makes  Themis 
r  physicsl  being,  rendering  ber  name  Statin* ;  while 
Bbttiger,  with  apparently  more  justice,  ssys,  "  She  is 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personificstion  of  a  vir- 
tue." (Kurut-Mythoi,  2,  110— KnghlUy'i  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  198.) 

Thkmisct ba,  a  city  of  Pontus,  capital  of  a  district 
of  the  nine  name.  The  town  of  Tbemiscyra  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  very  early  origin.  Scylax  men- 
tions it  as  a  Grecian  state,  and  Herodotus  also  speaka 
of  it.  (Scylax,  p.  33.—  Herod.,  4,  86.)  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thermodon ;  whereas  Ptolemy  locates  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  Tbemiscyra,  that  is,  more  inlsnd.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  course  of 
the  Milhradatic  war.  (Appian,  B.  Mithrad.,  e.  78.) 
Hence  Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  Mela 
merely  states,  that,  in  the  territory  around  the  Ther- 
modon, there  once  stood  sn  sncient  city  named  The* 
miscyra  (1,  19).  It  is  rather  surprising  thsl  msny  of 
the  ancient  writers,  and  among  them  even  .Eschylus, 
never  use  the  name  Themiscyra  as  thst  of  a  city,  but 
always  ss  designating  a  plain.  (Mtch.,  Prom.  V., 
749.  —Compare  Stem.  By:  ,  ».  v.  Xadioia. — Apol- 
lod.,  2,  b.—ApoU.  kkod.,  2,  370.)  Diodorus,  how- 
ever, mikes  the  founder  of  the  Amazonian  nation  to 
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I  have  built  this  city  on  the  Thermodon  (2, 44).  In  the 
plains  of  Themiscyra  the  Amazons  were  said  to  have 

j  founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  Here  they  were  con- 
quered by  Hercules,  and  many  slain  The  followers 
of  Hercules,  on  retiring  from  their  country,  took  with 
tbem  on  board  their  vessels  as  man/  Amazons  aa  they 
could  find  alive ;  these,  however,  when  st  sea,  rose 
upon  the  Greeks,  as  is  said,  alew  tbem  to  a  man,  and, 
being  ignorant  themselves  of  navigation,  were  carried 
by  the  wind*  and  the  waves  to  Crcmni  on  the  Palus 
Meotis,  and  their  nam«  still  lingered  in  fable  for  many 
ages,  in  connexion  with  the  regions  of  Caucasus. 
(Herod.,  4,  110. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
443.) 

Themison,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at  Laodi- 
cea,  and  the  pupil  of  Asclepiades.  He  established 
himself  at  Rome  about  90  B.C.  Themison  wished  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  the  empiric  system  and 
dogmatism.  This  middle  course,  or  method,  he  be- 
lieved he  had  discovered  in  the  theory  of  his  master 
He  became,  therefore,  the  founder  of  the  school  of 
Methoduu,  which  introduced  a  greater  degree  of  pre- 
cision into  the  system  of  Asclepiadea.  Themison 
tsught  that  there  exiets  not  only  in  the  vessels,  but, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  parts  of  the  humsn  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  the  source  of  all  maladies. — He 
was  the  first  practitioner, also,  that  made  use  of  leech- 
es, which  he  spplied  to  the  temples  in  disorders  of  the 
head  (ScheUl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  338.— Spren- 
gel.  Hut.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  20,  teqq.) 

Thbmistios,  b  celebrated  orator  and  philosopher  In 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  eta.  He  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Paphlagonia,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia 
daya  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favour  with  the  Emperor  Constantius,  who  elevated 
him  to  the  rank  of  aenator.  He  stood  high  also  in  the 
estimation  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  kept  up  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosins  the  Great, 
who  confided  to  Themistius,  although  the  Utter  was  a 
pagan,  the  education  of  his  son  Arcadius.  He  was 
employed,  also,  in  various  public  matters,  and  on  sev- 
eral embassies.  Themistius  was  the  master  of  Liba- 
niua  and  St.  Anguatin,  and,  what  waa  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  hia  day,  presented  a  model  of  religious  toler- 
ation and  forbearance :  hence  we  find  an  intimate 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  snd  Gregory  of 
Nazianxus,  and  the  Tatter  styling  him  "  the  king  of  el- 
oquence" (BaotXevc  Ad>uv).  Themistius  resided  for 
some  time  also  st  Rome,  end,  both  in  this  city  ss  well 
as  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  systems  of 
Pylhsgoras,  Plato,  and  Ariatotle,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter.  He  received  no  fees  from  his  auditors ,  on 
the  contrary,  though  not  rich  himself,  he  waa  liberal  in 
ministering  to  the  necessities  of  his  less  wealthy  fol- 
lowers. The  public  discourses  which  remain  to  us  of 
this  orator,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  works,  justify 
the  high  opinion  which  his  contemporaries  entertained 
of  him.  His  style,  formed  by  an  attentive  peruaal  of 
Plato,  is  marked  by  great  perapicuily,  elegance,  and 
aweetneas  ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  aame  time,  at  all  wanting 
in  strength  and  energy.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
hia  discourses  have  for  their  subject  the  praises  of  em- 
perors, snd  sltbough  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  itself 
both  and  and  devoid  of  interest,  yet  Themistius  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  ol  hia  readers  by 
the  numerous  alluatons  which  be  makes  both  to  the 
mythology  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  snd  by  the 
instructive  examples  which  he  draws  from  the  works 
of  the  ancient  philosophers. — A  memorable  instance 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Themistius  is  related  by  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  Emperor  Valens,  wbo  fa- 
voured the  Arian  party,  inflicted  many  hardships  and 
sufferings  upon  the  Trinitarians,  snd  dsily  threatened 
them  with  etill  greater  severities.    Themistius,  to 
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were  exceedingly  displeasing, 

r  upon  the  subject  in  au  elo- 


these 

the  emperor  upon 
que  a  l  speech,  in  which  he  represented  the  diversity  of 
opinions  among  the  Christians  as  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  and  plead- 
ed that  this  diversity  could  not  be  displeasing  to  God, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worshipping  him 
with  true  piety-  By  these  snd  other  arguments  The- 
mistius  prevsilod  upon  the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trin- 
itarians with  greater  lenity. — Thorrustius  illustrated 
several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  the  Ana- 
lytics, the  Physics,  and  the  Book  on  the  Soul. — Of 
his  discourses  Photius  enumerates  thirty-six  :  we  have 
only,  at  the  present  day,  thirty-three,  and  one  other,  the 
thirty-third,  in  a  Latin  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
entire  remains  of  Thcmistius  appeared  from  the  Al- 
dine  press  in  1534,  fol.  Of  the  orations,  the  best  edi- 
tion used  to  be  thst  of  Petavius  (Petau),  Porta,  1684, 
fet ;  but  now,  for  the  text  of  Themistius,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Dntdorf,  Cnoblock,  1832,  8vo. 

Thkmistoci.ks,  a  celebrated  Athemsn  statesman 
and  leader.  His  father  Neocles  was  a  man  of  high 
birth  after  the  Athenian  standard,  hot  his  mother  was 
not  a  citizen,  snd,  according  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  s  man  of  less  aspiring  temper.  The  anec- 
dotes related  of  his  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness ;  of  his  earnest  spplication  to  the  pursuit  of  use* 
ful  knowledge  ;  of  bis  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  which 
already  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  education  ;  of  his 
profusion  and  his  avarice  ;  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way ;  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  great  objects,  snd  form- 
ed to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable 
of  being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruples, 
or  deterred  by  difficulties.  The  end  he  aimed  at 
was  not  merely  the  good  of  his  country,  still  less 
was  it  any  petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  life  wss  to  make  Athens  great  and  pow- 
erful, that  he  himself  might  move  and  command  in  a 
largo  sphere.  The  genius  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed htm  warranted  thia  noblo  ambition,  and  it  was 
marvellously  suited  to  the  critics!  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculitr  faculty 
of  his  mind,  which  Thocydides  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, was  the  quicknesa  with  which  it  seized  every 
object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  requircdf  by  new  situations  and  sudden  junc- 
tares,  and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences. 
Such  were  the  abilities  which,  at  the  period  when  be 
came  forward,  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  At  tho  time  when  Themistocles  wss  be- 
ginning to  rise  into  credit  with  his  fellow-citizens,  an- 
other msn  of  very  different  character  already  possessed 
their  respect  and  confidence.  This  was  Arislides,  son 
of  Lysimschus.  (Vid.  Ariatidea.)  Like' Themisto- 
cles, he  loo  hsd  the  welfare  of  Athens  at  heart,  but 
simply  and  singly,  not  as  sn  instrument,  but  as  an 
end.  On  this  be  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  any 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage 
that  lay  on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man 
of  such  a  mould  abould  have  come  into  frequent  con- 
flict with  a  statesman  like  Themistocles.  though  their 
immcdiste  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  was 
no  great  discordance  between  their  gcn<  ral  views  of 
the  public  interest.  When  Arislides,  without  having 
incurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  was  sent  by  the  os- 
tracism into  honourable  banishment,  because  be  had 
in  the  highest  virtue,  his  removal  left  The- 


or  else  mnst  take  op  a  new  position,  and  rise  to  a  sew 

rank  in  Greece  :  and  this  it  wss  evident  she  could  easy 
do  by  cultivating  the  capacity  she  bsd  received  frees 
nature,  and  of  becoming  a  great  man  tune  power. 
Early  in  tbe  interval  between  the  first 
Persian  invasion,  he  bsd  dexterously  prevailed  on  t 
people  to  approprisle  toe  profits  of  the  silver- mines 
1. annum  (which  they  bsd  hitherto  shared  among  la 
selves)  to  the  enlsrgement  of  their  navy.  Yet  it  wee 
not  by  holding  out  tbe  danger  of  a  new  Persian  inva- 
sion that  he  gained  their  consent,  bat  by  appealing  to 
their  hstred  and  jealousy  of  /Egina,  which  was  still  at 
war  with  tbem,  and  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  formidable  rival,  they  bruit  a 
hundred  new  galleys,  and  thus  increased  their  naval 
force  to  two  hundred  ships ;  snd  it  was  probably  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  persuaded  to  pass  s  ee» 
cree,  which  directed  twenty  triremes  to  be  built  every 
year.  (Bdclch,  Staalihaushalt.  dcr  Atk.,  S,  c.  18.) 
While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  slowly 
approaching,  Themistocles  was  busied  in  allaying  ani- 
mosity and  silencing  disputes  among  too  Grecian  cit- 
ies ;  and  when,  not  long  after  this,  tho  Athenians, 
alarmed  lor  (heir  safety,  had  sent  to  Delphi  for  advice, 
be  ta  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  have  inflo* 
eoced  the  well-known  answer  of  the  oracle,  "that  Jove 
had  granted  the  prayer  of  his  daughter  Minerva,  aad 
that,  when  all  bcsido  was  lost,  a  wooden  wall 


i  in  almost  undivided  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar favour.  His  thoughts  hsd  long  been  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle  that  was  now  approaching.  He 
had  seen  that  Athens  could  not  remain  atalionary  ;  that 
"  either  o 
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still  shelter  tbe  citizens  of  Alliens."  This  < 
which  was  to  sfford  the  only  refuge  in  tbe  hour  of 
danger,  seemed  best  explained  by  the  fleet,  which, 
since  it  had  been  increased  according  to  the  advice  el 
Themistocles,  might  welt  be  deemed  the  surest  bul- 
wark of  Athena  The  elder  citizens,  however,  thought 
it  incredible  that  Minerva  should  abandon  her  ancient 
citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  tbe  rival  deity,  with 
whom  she  had  snciently  contended  for  the  possession 
of  Attica.  To  them  it  seemed  clear  that  tbe  orach) 
must  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns,  which  once 
fenced  in  the  rock  of  Psllas,  and  thai  this,  if  repaired 
and  strengthened  with  the  same  materials,  would  be 
an  impregnable  barrier  against  sll  assault*  The  es* 
istence  of  Athens  hung  on  the  issue  of  these  delibera- 
tions. The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  The- 
mistocles for  advice.  His  keen  eye  had  probably 
caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  to 
hallow  the  shores  of  Salamis ;  and  he  now  reminded 
his  hearers  that  a  Grecian  oracle  would  not  have  called 
the  island  the  die  i  n*  (this  term  had  been  used  m  ike 
response  just  slludcd  to)  if  it  was  to  be  afflicted  with 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarisns,  and  was  not  rather  to 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.  He  therefore  ex- 
horted them,  if  all  other  safeguards  should  fail  the*** 
to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  victory  to 
tbeir  newly-strengthened  navy.  This  counsel  prevaaV 
ed. — When  intelligence  of  tho  capture  of  Athens  was 
brought  to  the  Greeks  assembled  with  their  vessels  at 
Salamis,  and,  amid  the  consternation  that  ensued,  it 
was  resolved  in  councd  to  retire  from  Salamis  and 
give  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  owinf 
to  the  bold  deportment  of  Themistocles  alone  that  the 
allies  were  induced  to  change  tbeir  determination  and 
give  battle  in  the  straits.  According  to  tbe  account* 
that  have  been  given  of  ihis  transaction,  as  Themisto- 
cles was  returning  to  bis  ship  from  the  council  is 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Salamis, 
he  was  met  by  Mnestphilos,  an  Athenian  officer,  wbsv 
on  hearing  tho  issue  of  the  conference,  exclaimed  that 
Greece  was  lost  if  such  a  counsel  were  adopted  ;  for 
the  allies,  if  now  sllowed  to  retreat,  could  no  longer 
be  kept  together,  but  would  bo  scattered  to  their  sev- 
eral cities.  This  suggestion  falling  in  with  the  op  av- 
ion of  Themistocles,  induced  him  to  return  to  tbe  Spar- 
tan Eurybiadea  who  commanded  in  chief,  and  pressing 
on  him,  with  many  additions,  tbe  arguments  of  Mnt> 
be  persuaded  bun  to  reconvene  the 
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Themistocles  now  urged  the  commanders  to  remain, 
both  on  account  of  the  advantage  which  the  narrow 
straits  of  Salamis  gave  to  the  Greeks,  inferior  as  well 
in  the  speed  as  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  also 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  would  preserve  Megara, 
Salamis,  and  .Egina,  with  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  deposited  in  the  latter  places.  W'ben  he 
found  them  still  obstinate,  he  declared  that  the  Athe- 
nians, if  their  feelings  and  interests,  after  all  they  had 
done,  were  so  little  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
ment, and,  taking  on  board  their  families,  would  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere.  This  threat  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  remain  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy the  Peloponneatans  again  were  eager  to  depart  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territories ;  on 
which  Themistocles,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  he  fore- 
saw, and  partly,  also,  with  the  double  policy  which 
marked  hia  character,  to  secure  to  himself,  in  case  of 
defeat,  an  interest  with  the  conquerors,  sent  private 
information  to  the  Persian  admiral  of  the  flight  which 
was  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  against  it  by  occupying  both  ends  of  the  strait 
between  Salamis  and  the  mam-land.  After  tho  glori- 
ous day  of  Salamis,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Persian 
fleet  had  been  pursued  as  far  as  the  island  of  Andros, 
Themistocles  proposed  to  continue  the  chase,  and  then 
to  sail  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridge 
Eurybiades  opposed  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
danger  lest  the  Persians,  being  rendered  desperate, 
might  yet  be  successful ;  and  the  Peloponnesisns  gen 
erally  agreeing  with  Eurybiades,  the  proposal  waa  re- 
jected.  On  this,  Themistocles  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  been  most  eager  for  pursuit,  to  aequi- 
eace ;  while,  if  we  believe  in  the  motives  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  he  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
secure  for  himself,  in  case  of  banishment,  a  refuge  in 
Persia,  by  sending  a  secret  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to 
inform  him  of  the  plan  wfiich  had  been  proposed,  and 
say  that  Themistocles,  through  friendship  to  him.  had 
procured  its  rejection.  This  view  of  the  case,  howev- 
er, can  hardly  be  the  correct  one.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Themistocles  loved  the  arts 
in  which  he  excelled  for  their  own  sake,  and  might  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
gifted  upon  very  slight  occasions.  In  devising  a  plan, 
conducting  an  intrigue,  surmounting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  his  ends  without  their  knowledge  and 
against  their  will,  he  might  find  a  delight  which  might 
often  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  of  action.  We 
should  be  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  this  was  the 
inducement  which  caused  him  to  send  this  other  secret 
message  to  Xerxes.  For  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  when  he  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  reputation  and  influence  among  his  countrymen,  he 
should  have  foreseen  the  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
store  for  him,  and  have  conceived  the  thought  of  pro- 
viding a  place  of  refuge  among  the  barbarians,  to  which 
he  might  fly  if  he  should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  a 
conjecture  that  might  very  naturally  be  formed  after 
the  event,  but  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  prob- 
able before  it. — All  Greece  now  resounded  with  the 
tone  of  Themistocles.  The  deliverance  just  effected 
was  universally  ascribed,  next  to  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  to  his  foresight  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
the  Grecian  commanders  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  the  Isthmus,  to  award  the  palm  of  individual  merit, 
no  one  was  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  place 
to  another,  but  most  were  just  enough  to  award  the 
second  to  Themistocles.  Still  higher  honours,  how- 
ever, awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a  severe  judge  of  Athe- 
nian merit  He  went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch, 
invited ;  wishing,  Hcrodotua  says,  to  be  honoured. 
The  Spartans  gave  him  a  chaplet  of  olive  leaves  :  it 
waa  the  reward  thev  had  bestowed  on  their  own  admi- 
ral Eurybiades.  They  added  a  chariot,  the  best  the 
city  possessed  ;  and,  to  distinguish  him  above  ail  other 


foreigners  that  had  ever  entered  Sparta,  they  sent  toe 
three  hundred  knights  to  escort  nun  as  far  as  the  bor- 
ders of  Tegea  on  his  return.  He  htmself  subsequently 
ded tested  a  temple  to  Diana,  as  the  goddess  of  good 
counsel. — Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plates,  toe 
Athenian  people  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  But  tho 
jealousy  excited  in  the  Peloponnesians  by  the  power 
and  spirit  which  Athens  had  displayed  waa  far  stronger 
than  their  gratitude  for  what  it  had  done  and  suffered 
in  the  common  cause.  An  embassy  arrived  from  Pe- 
loponnesus to  urge  the  Athenians  not  to  go  on  with 
their  fortifications,  but  rather,  aa  far  aa  in  them  lay,  to 
demolish  the  wails  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  have 
no  strong  place  to  fix  his  headquarters  in,  as  recently 
in  Thebes.  If  this  demand  had  been  complied  with, 
Athens  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  La  co- 
da'mo  n  At  the  same  time,  it  was  dangeroua  to  refuse, 
aince  from  the  paat  conduct  of  I^ecedemon  there  waa 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  it 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealousy  or  ambition ; 
while  it  was  vain  to  hope,  that  the  military  force  of 
Athens,  weakened  by  the  number  of  citixens  absent 
with  the  fleet,  would  be  ablo  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walls  against  the  united  strength  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus In  this  difficulty  Themistocles  advised 
them  immediately  to  send  away  the  I.accda'inonian 
ambassadors,  to  raise  up  the  walls  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children  joining  in 
the  work,  and,  choosing  himself  and  some  others  aa 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  send  him  thither  at  once,  but 
to  detain  his  colleagues  until  the  walls  had  attained  a 
sufficient  height  for  defence.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Laccdamon,  where  he  put  off  his  audience 
from  day  to  day,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he 
waited  for  hia  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  come,  but  when  re- 
ports arrived  that  the  walls  were  gaining  height,  he 
bade  the  magistrates  not  to  trust  to  rumuur,  but  to  send 
some  competent  persons  to  examine  for  themaolvea. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  Themis- 
tocles secretly  directed  the  Athenians  to  detain  the 
I.ared  i-monun  commissioners,  but  with  the  least  pos- 
sible show  of  compulsion,  till  himself  and  hia  col- 
leagues should  return.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  news  that  the  walls  had  gained  the  height 
required  :  and  Themistocles  declared  to  the  I<accde- 
monians  that  Athens  was  already  sufficiently  fortified, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies  had  anything  to  do,  they  must  do  it  as  to  persons 
able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own. 
The  Spartans  were  secretly  mortified  at  their  failure, 
and  probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandsome  one  ;  but 
their  discontent  did  not  break  out  openly,  and  the  am- 
bassadors on  each  part  went  homo  unquestioned  — No 
Greek  had  yet  rendered  sen  ices  such  as  those  of  The- 
mistocles to  the  common  cause  ;  no  Athenian  except 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  benefits  upon  Athens. 
Themistocles  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  merit, 
nor  careful  to  suppress  Ins  sense  of  it.  Ha  was 
thought  to  indicate  it  loo  plainly  when  he  dedicated 
his  temple  above  mentioned  to  Diana,  and  the  offence 
was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed  hia  statue  there, 
where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who 
pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic  than  the  soul  of  the 
man.  In  the  same  spirit  are  several  stories  related  by 
Plutarch,  of  the  indiscretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  his  coun- 
trymen owed  him.  He  would  seem,  indeed,  not  to 
have  discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  arc  obli, 
gations  which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  ire  forfeited  if  they  are  not  discharged. 
After  the  battlo  of  Salamis,  and  while  the  teirora  o 
the  invaaion  were  atiU  fresh,  hia  influence  at  Atha^ 
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•nd  hia  power  consequently  great 
wherever  tbe  ascendancy  of  Athens  wm  sc  know  I  edg- 
ed :  and  he  did  not  always  scrapie  to  convert  the  glory 
with  which  he  ought  to  have  been  satisfied  into  a 
source  of  petty  profit.  Immediately  after  tbo  retreat 
of  Xerxes,  he  exacted  contributions  from  the  islanders 
who  bad  aided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  price  of  di- 
verting from  them  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks.  An- 
other opportunity  for  enriching  himself  be  found  in  tbe 
by  which  many  of  the  maritime  atales  were 
Almost  everywhere  there  was  a  party  or  in- 
dividual who  needed  the  aid  of  his  authority,  and  were 
willing  to  purchase  his  mediation.  Theiniatoclcs,  in 
ahort,  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth  on  a  less  than 
moderate  fortune.  When  his  troubles  bad  commen- 
ced, a  great  part  of  hia  property  was  secretly  conveyed 
into  Asia  by  his  friends ;  but  that  part  which  waa  dis- 
covered and  confiscated  is  estimated  by  Theopompus 
at  a  hundred  tslents,  by  Theophraatus  at  eighty ; 
though,  before  he  engaged  in  public  affairs,  all  he  pos- 
sessed did  not  amount  to  so  much  aa  three  talents. 
(Ptut.,  Vit.  Themut.,  c.  25.)— But  if  he  made  some 
enemies  by  his  selfishness,  he  provoked  others,  whose 
resentment  proved  more  formidable,  by  bis  firm  and 
enlightened  patriotism.  Sparta  never  forgave  him  the 
shame  he  brought  upon  her  by  thwarting  her  insidious 
attempt  to  suppress  the  independence  of  her  rivsl,  and 
he  farther  exasperated  her  animosity  by  detecting  and 
baffling  another  stroke  of  her  artful  policy.  The  .Spar- 
tana  proposed  to  punish  the  states  which  had  aided  the 
barbarians,  or  had  abandoned  tbe  cause  of  Greece,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  being  represented  in  the 
Amphictyonic  congress.  Dy  this  meaaure,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  the  northern  atalea,  which  had  hitherto 
composed  the  majority  in  that  aasembly,  would  hsvc 
been  excluded  from  it,  and  the  effect  would  probably 
have  been  that  Spartan  influence  would  have  prepon- 
derated there.  Themistocles  frustrated  this  attempt 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite 
Male,  and  by  pointing  out  the  dsnger  of  reducing  the 
council  to  an  instrument  in  tbe  hsnds  of  two  or  three 
of  its  most  powerful  members.  Tbe  enmity  which  be 
thus  drew  upon  himself  would  have  been  less  honour- 
able to  him,  if  there  bad  been  any  ground  for  a  story, 
which  apparently  was  never  heard  of  till  it  became 
current  among  some  iste  collectors  of  anccdotea, 
from  whom  Plutarch  received  it :  it  has  been  popular 
because  it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  and  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  Themis- 
tocles is  made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hesr  the  secret,  and  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Themistocles  discloses 
a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  Pagasss,  or,  accord- 
to  another  form  of  the  atory  adopted  by  Cicero 
3,  11),  the  I<aced«monisn  fleet  at  Gythtum. 
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pon  thia,  Aristides  reports  to  the  assembled  people 
lat  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens 
than  the  counsel  of  Themistocles,  but  nothing  more 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  The  generous  people  re- 
ject the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being 
tempted  to  inquire  in  what  it  consisted. — Themisto- 
cles was  gradually  supplanted  in  public  favour  be  men 
worthy  indeed  to  be  his  rivals,  but  who  owed  their 
victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  the  towering 
uce  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as  we  have 
seconded  them  by  his  indiscretion  in  tbeir 
vours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  had  risen 
too  high  above  tbe  common  level  to  remain  a  harmless 
cititen  in  a  free  state  :  that  his  was  a  caae  which  call- 
ed for  tbe  extraordinary  remedy  prescribed  by  the  lawa 
against  tbe  power  and  greatness  of  sn  individual  which 


itened 


to  overlay  the  young^  democracy 


lie  was 
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ostracism  which  be  bad  himself  before  directed  against 
Aristides.    He  took  up  his  sbode  at  Argoa,  which  be 
had  aerved  in  bia  prosperity,  and  which  welcomed,  d 
not  the  saviour  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Spar- 
ta.   Here  he  waa  still  residing,  though  he  occasionally 
viaited  other  cities  of  the  Peioponneaua,  w  ben  Pause- 
niaa  was  convicted  of  his  treason.    In  searching  for 
farther  traces  of  bis  plot,  tbe  ephori  found  some  parts 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Tbemistocles, 
which  appeared  to  afford  sufficient  ground  for  charging 
the  Athenian  with  having  shared  bia  friend's  crime. 
Tbey  immediately  aent  ambassadors  to  Athens  to  ac- 
cuse him,  snd  to  insist  that  he  should  be  punished  la 
like  manner  with  the  partner  of  bia  guilt.    We  bate 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  more  solid 
foundation  for  tbe  charge  than  what  Plutarch  relates ; 
that  Pausanias,  when  be  aaw  Themistocles  banished, 
believing  that  he  would  embrace  any  opportunity  of 
avenging  himself  on  bis  ungrateful  country,  opened  ha 
project  to  bim  in  a  letter.    Themistocles  thought  u 
the  scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  he  was  not 
bound,  and  had  no  inducement,  to  reveal.    He  ma) 
have  written,  though  bis  prudence  renders  it  improba- 
ble, something  that  implied  his  knowledge  of  the  se- 
cret.   But  bis  cause  waa  never  submitted  to  an  impar- 
tial tribunal :  his  enemies  were  in  possession  of  tbe 
public  mind  at  Athens,  and  officers  were  aent  with  the 
Spartans,  who  tendered  their  assistance,  to  arrest  bia 
and  bring  him  to  Athena,  where,  in  the  prevailing  dis- 
position of  tbe  people,  almost  inevitable  death  awaited 
him.    Thia  he  foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid.  In 
the  Peloponnesus  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  sate 
refuge.    He  sought  it  first  in  Corcyra,  which  was  in- 
debted to  him  for  hie  friendly  mediation  in  a  dispute 
with  Corinth  about  tbe  Leucadian  peninsula,  and  had, 
by  hia  means,  obtained  the  object  it  contended  for. 
Tbe  Corcyreans,  however  willing,  were  unable  to  abet- 
ter bim  from  the  united  power  of  Athena  and  Sparta, 
and  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coaat  of  Epirua. 
The  Moloaaians,  the  most  powerful  people  of  this  coun- 
try, were  now  ruled  by  a  king  named  Admetus,  whoa 
Themistocles,  in  the  day  of  bis  power,  bad  thwarted  a 
a  suit  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  to  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  bad  added  insult  to  disappointment.  The- 
mistocles adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  his  personal  eneeay. 
The  kiug  waa  fortunately  absent  from  home  when  the 
stranger  arrived  at  bis  gate,  and  bis  queen  Pblhia.  a 
whom  no  vindictive  feelings  stifled  her  womanly  com- 
passion, receive*  ...in  with  kindness,  and  instructed 
him  in  tbo    .^i  effectual  manner  of  diaarming  her  bos- 
band's  resentment  and  aecuring  hia  protection.  Whea 
Admetua  returned,  he  found  iberniatoclea  seated  at 
hia  hearth,  holding  the  youug  prince  whom  Pbtbia  had 
placed  in  hia  haoda.    Thia  among  tbe  Molouiana  waa 
(he  most  solemn  form  of  supplicstion,  more  powerful 
thsn  the  olive-branch  among  the  Greeks.    Tbe  king 
waa  touched  ;  he  raised  the  auppliant  with  an  assu- 
rance of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Athe- 
nian and  Lacedemonian  commissioners  dogged  their 
prey  lo  his  manaion,  by  refusing  to  surrender  hrs  guest. 
Themistocles,  however,  would  seem  not  to  have  in- 
tended to  fix  his  abode  among  the  Molossiana,  and  be 
had  probably  very  early  conceived  tbe  design  of  seek- 
ing his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia.    He  is  said  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  perhaps  less  for 
a  direction  than  for  a  pretext  :  the  answer  seemed  to 
point  to  tbe  great  king ;  and  Admetua,  practising  tbe 
hospitality  of  tbe  heroic  ages,  supplied  his  guest  waa 
the  means  of  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  tbe  yEgrsa. 
At  tbe  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna  be  found  a 
chant-ahip  bound  lor  Ionia,  and,  after  a  i 
from  'he  Athenian  fleet,  which  wa« 
Naxos,  and  to  tbo  coast  of  which  island  be  bad  heea 
carried  by  a  storm,  Themistocles  was  safely  landed  is 

It  waa  by  letter  that  be  or- 
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i  himself  Known  to  Artaxerxes,  who  wis  then  on 
the  Persian  throne.  In  his  communication  he  ac- 
knowledged the  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house 
in  the  defence  of  his  country,  but  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  sent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Salarnis  in  safety, 
and  of  having  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  him.  He  ventured  to  add,  that  his  perse- 
cution and  exile  were  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  that  he  had  the  power 
of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  services  ;  but 
he  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire 
the  means  of  disclosing  his  plans  in  person.  His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  study  the  language  and  manners  of  ihe  country,  with 
which  he  became  sufficiently  familiar  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  his  conversation  and  address, 
no  less  than  by  the  promise*  which  he  held  out,  and 
the  prudence  of  which  he  gave  proofs.  If  wc  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  courtiers  by  the  superior  success  with  which 
he  cultivated  their  arts:  he  was  continually  by  the 
king's  side  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  the  king's  mother,  who  hon- 
oured him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
was  at  length  sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
perhaps  to  wail  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow, 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon  the 
ruin  of  his  country.  In  the  mean  time,  a  pension  was 
conferred  upon  him  in  the  Oriental  form  ;  three  flour- 
ishing towns  were  assigned  to  htm  for  his  maintenance, 
of  which  Magnesia  was  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Myus 
with  viands,  and  Lampsacua  with  the  growth  of  her 
celebrated  vineyards.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  the  vale  of  the  Meander,  where  the  royal 
grant  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overlook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  com- 
monly supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  perform  the  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
king.  Thucydides,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cred- 
ible. Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
had  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  when  he  heard  of  the 
naing  glory  of  Cimon.  Though  his  character  was  not 
so  strong  as  his  mind,  it  was  great  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plutarch'a 
anecdotes  :  that,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  luxurious 
table,  he  one  day  exclaimed,  "  How  much  we  should 
have  lost,  my  children,  if  we  had  not  been  ruined  " 
It  must  have  been  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  he 
desired  his  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Attica, 
though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so  many  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remains.  A 
splendid  monument  was  raised  lo  him  in  the  public 
place  at  Magnesia  ;  but  a  tomb  was  also  pointed  out 
by  the  seaside,  within  the  port  of  Pirasus,  which  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones.  Hia  descend- 
ants continued  lo  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
Magnesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  they 
nor  his  posterity  at  Athens  ever  revived  the  lustre  of 
his  name.  Themistocles  died  In  his  65th  vear,  about 
449  B.C.  (Thirlicair$  History  of  Greece,  vol.  2.  p. 
263,  *tqq  )— There  are  certain  fetters  which  go  under 
the  name  of  Themistocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times.  These  letters  have  been  ascribed  lo  the 
Athenian  commander  of  the  same  name,  but  without 
sufficient  evidence.  They  are  the  production  of  some 
one  who  has  amused  himself  with  this  species  of  lit- 
erary imposture,  and  has  placed  himself,  in  imagina- 
tion, in  the  position  occupied  by  the  conqueror  of  Sal- 
arnis, after  lie  had  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen.  The  deception  is  well  kept  up  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  He  hoc  tt  gen,  Lipt ,  1710,  8*0, 


republished  in  1723.    Bremer's  edition  is  little 
than  a  reprint  of  this,  Lemgov.,  1776,  8vo.  {Hoff- 
mann, Lex.  Bxblxograph.,  vol.  8,  p.  661  ) 

Tiikocbitus,  a  celebrated  Greek  Bucolic  poet,  • 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hiero  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  270.  He  was  instructed,  in  hia  earlier 
years,  by  Asclspiades  of  Samoa,  and  PhilcUs  of  Cos; 
subsequently  he  became  the  friend  of  Aratus,  and  pass- 
ed a  part  of  his  days  at  Alcxandrca,  and  the  remain- 
der in  Sicily.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  stran- 
gled by  order  ol  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenge  for 
some  satirical  invectives  ;  but  the  passage  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  aupposition  rests,  mentions  unly  "  the  Syra- 
cusan  poet,"  and  it  doea  not  follow  that  this  was  our 
bard.  (Chid,  lb,  561.)  Theocritus  distinguished 
himself  by  his  poetical  compositions,  and  has  carried 
Bucolic  verse  lo  ita  highest  perfection.  No  one  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  him,  whether 
among  the  ancients  or  modems,  has  been  able  to  equal 
his  simplicity,  his  naivete,  and  hia  grace.  He  ia  not, 
however,  free  from  the  faults  of  his  age,  in  which  the 
decline  of  pure  taste  had  already  become  apparent. 
His  Bucolics  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect.  They 
consist  of  thirty  poems,  which  bear  the  title  of  Idyls 
(Eidv/./.tn),  and  twenty  one  other  smaller  piecea  un- 
der the  name  of  epigrams.  The  thirty  Idyls,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  by  Theocritus.  It  appears  that  they 
had  been  composed  by  different  poets,  and  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grammarians.  These  thirty  piecea 
are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Bucolic  order  ; 
some  appear  to  be  fragments  of  epic  poems ;  two  of 
them  would  seem  to  resemble  mimes  ;  several  belong 
to  lyric  poetry.— Theocritus  has  sometimes  been 
surcd  for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  »or 


his  expressions.  The  latter  charge  admits  of  no  de- 
fence. Wilh  regard  to  the  formr r,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  they  who  conceive  that  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  shepherds  should  always  be  represented,  not 
as  they  arc  or  have  been  in  any  age  or  country,  but 
greatly  embellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  a 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  ldyla 
of  Theocritus  are,  in  general,  faithful  copies  of  nature, 
and  his  characters  hold  a  proper  medium  between  rude- 
ness and  refinement. — The  "  Epithalamium  of  Helen," 
one  of  the  thirty,  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  resem- 
blance to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Some  have  conclu- 
ded from  this  that  Theocritus  was  acquainted  with  the 
latter  piece.  The  discussion  is  a  very  interesting  one 
for  biblical  critics  ;  since,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  The- 
ocritus knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  this  poem  did  not 
exist  in  Greek  at  the  time  of  Theocntua  (Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  having  only  caused  the  Pentateuch  to  be 
translated  into  Greek),  is  completely  refuted.  Our 
limits  forbid  any  investigation  of  this  subject.  It  ia 
believed,  however,  that  an  examination  of  ihe  point 
will  end  in  the  conviction  that  Theocritus  never  saw 
the  composition  in  question. — "  The  poetry  of  Theoc- 
ritus," observes  Elton,  '"is  marked  by  the  strength 
and  vivacity  of  original  genius.  Everything  is  distinct 
and  peculiar ;  everything  is  individualised ;  and  ia 
brought  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  and  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  so  as  to  stamp  the  unpressiou 
of  reality.  His  scenes  of  nature,  and  his  men  and 
women,  arc  equally  striking  for  circumstance  and  man- 
ners, snd  may  equally  be  described  by  the  epithet  pic- 
turesque His  humour  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  por- 
traiture of  middle-rank  city-life,  where  it  abounds  with 
strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
times  or  national  peculiarities,  but  suit  all  ages  and  all 
climates  He  is  not  limited  to  rustic  or  comic  dia- 
i  loguc  or  incident,  but  passes  with  equal  facility  to  re- 
I  fined  and  elevated  subjects  ;  and  they  who  have  heard 
only  of  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus,  will  be  unexpect- 
|  edly  atruck  by  the  delicacy  of  his  thoughts,  and  toe 
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elegance  of  Iris  fancy.  While  some  have 
made  coarseness  an  objection  to  Tbeocritus,  other* 
have  affected  to  talk  of  h.s  aaaigning  to  hia  goalberda 
sentiments  above  their  station  ;  aa  if  Theocritus  were 
not  tbe  best  judge  of  the  manners  of  his  own  country- 
men. If  the  ailusioo  to  tales  of  mythology  be  meant, 
these  were  doubtless  familiar  in  the  mouths,  and  cur- 
rent in  the  tmprovtst  songs,  of  tbe  peasants  of  Sicily. 
They  who,  in  conformity  witb  tbe  mawkish  modem 
theory  of  pastorals,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  what  idyls 
are,  and  what  are  not, legitimate  pastorals,  may  be  told, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  on  his  own  pastorals,  whde  iron- 
ically depreciating  them  in  comparison  of  those  of 
Philips,  to  which  tbey  ape,  tn  fact,  inferior,  that  if  cer- 
tain idyls  be  not  pastorals,  they  sre  something  better. 
But  the  term  idyl,  among  tbe  Greeks,  was  miscella- 
neous and  general.  It  designated  what  we  call  Fugi- 
tive Poetry  :  and  aucb  also  among  tbe  Latins  are  tbe 
Eidylba  of  Claudian  and  Ausoniua.  Thus,  in  Theocri- 
tus, besides  tbe  country  eclogue,  we  find  under  the  title 


THE 


of  idyl  the  dramatic  town  eclogue,  the  epnhalaini 
urn,  the  panegyric,  and  the  tale  of  heroic  mythology 


The  coarse  indecency  of  allusion  in  some  passages 
may  be  objected  to  with  better  reason  ;  not  as  unsuit- 
able to  that  innocence  of  an  ideal  golden  age  which 
has  been  foolishly  thought  essential  to  pastoral ;  for 
the  only  nastoral  that  has  eitber  value  or  intelligible 
meaning*)-,  properly,  a  representation  of  common  life, 
rural  manners,  and  rural  scenes  as  they  are;  but  these 
paasages  are  objectionable  in  every  sense.  They  show 
character,  indeed  ;  but  it  is  character  that  were  belter 
hidden  :  the  depraved  grosaness  of  manners  corrupted, 
and  of  human  nature  degenerated."  (Specimen*  of 
the  CUutu  Poeta,  vol.  1,  p.  241.)— Tbe  best  editions 
of  Theocritus  are.  that  of  Wharton,  Oxon  ,  1770,  2 
vola.  4 to ;  that  of  Valckenaer,  L.  Bat.,  1773,  dec.,  8vo ; 
that  of  Gaisford,  in  the  Poets?  M mores  (Oxon  ,  1816- 
20,  4  vols  8vo),  and  that  of  Kiessling,  Lip*..  1819, 
8vo,  republished,  along  with  Hcindorf 's  Dion  and  Mos- 
cbus,  by  Valpy,  Land.,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo— II.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Consult  Atheiuau,  6,  p. 
231,  ed.  Schwtgh  ,  vol.  2,  p.  386,  and  SchSll,  Hit. 
Lit  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  125.) 

THtnoECTEa,  t.  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Phase- 
lis  in  Parophylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and  disciple  of 
Isocrates.  He  wrote  50  tragedies,  besides  other  works, 
of  which  some  fragments  exist.  He  was  one  of  those 
selected  by  Queen  Artemisia  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 
gies on  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  gained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic 
contest  connected  with  tbo  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
prince.  He  died  at  Athena,  at  tbe  age  of  4 1 .  ( Suit.. 
m.  9.  ©eoowtn/c  ) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
rhetorician.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
rus,  and  also  historical  commentaries,  aa  well  as  other 
works.    (Suid.,  t.  v.) 

^  Thsoooea,  wife  of  tbe  Emperor  Justinian.    ( Fai 

Thkodorkti-s,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Chrysoslom.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Cyrrhus,  in  Syria,  A  D  420,  and,  after 
having  favoured  tbe  opinions  of  Neslorius,  he  wrote 
against  that  herestarcb.  Hia  zeal  for  the  Catholic  faith 
rendered  bun  obnoxious  to  the  Eutychians,  by  whom 
he  was  deposed  in  the  synod  wbicb  they  beld  at  Epbe 
sus ;  but  he  was  restored  to  bis  diocese  by  tbe  council 
of  Chalcedon,  A.D.  421.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
farther  history, except  that  he  was  alive  till  after  A.D. 
460.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  commencing  A.D. 
324,  where  that  of  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  429.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading. 
Cant,  1720,  fol.  Theodore!  bears  a  high  rank  among 
the  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  for  tbe  purity  of 
bis  style-  Occasionally,  however,  he  abounds  too 
much  with  metaphors.  Hia  work  is  rather  deficient 
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in  chronological  exactness,  yet  it  < 
able  documents,  and  some  remarkable  ci 
whicb  other  ecclesiastical  historians  have  omitted.  He 
wrote,  bcsidea  bia  history,  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, epistles,  lives  of  famous  anchorites,  dialogues, 
hooka  on  hereay,  and  discourses  on  Providence  and 
against  the  pagans — His  works  have  been  edited  by 
Sirmond  snd  Gamier,  Pant,  1642-84.  6  vol*  »oL, 
and  also  published  at  Halle,  1769-74,  6  vob.  ioL 

Thkodosds,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  of  Anxrerm, 
and  a  native  of  Cyrene.  For  tbe  freedom  with  which 
he  spoke  concerning  the  gods,  be  was  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  atheist,  and  banished  from  Cyrene.  He 
look  refuge  in  Athens  ;  hut  his  impiety  would  have 
proved  fatal  to  bim,  bad  not  Demetrius  Phalereos  in- 
terposed in  his  favour.  Under  bis  protection  he  gained 
acceas  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagt.  Venturing, 
{  after  a  long  interval,  to  return  to  Athene,  it  is  relate* 
that  he  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  whether  his  of- 
fence was,  in  reality,  atheism,  or  whether  it  was  mere- 
ly contempt  for  the  Grecian  superstitions,  has  been 
much  disputed.  {Enfield,  Ht»t.  Pktioa.t  toI.  1,  p. 
196.)— 11.  A  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  or,  as  he  is  own 
commonly  called,  of  Rhodes.  He  wss  the  precept* 
I  of  Tiberius,  who  waa  afterward  emperor,  and  hit  od 
his  character  so  well  when  be  described  him  as  a  mix- 
ture of  mud  and  blood  (irnXov  aluan  irterpajuvo*). 
Sutdaa,  however,  ascribes  these  words  to  Alexander 
of  &g*  when  speaking  of  Nero  (Sutton  ,  Fat  Tat, 
c.  67.)  According  to  Qumtilian,  Thcodorue  wrete 
aeveral  works  (3,  1,  18).  His  writings,  which  have 
perished,  were  recommended  by  Dio  Cbrysostocaui 
as  models  of  style.  (Dto  Chrye.,  xepi  7.6y.  iaa.— 
Schbll,  Geach.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  2.  p.  529.)— III.  A  wri- 
ter on  architecture.  (Consult  the  remark*  of  Pii.der  a 
Schill,  Gearh.  Gr  LU  ,  vol.  3,  p.  601.) — IV.  A  Greek 
monk,  surnamed  Prodromos,  who  lived  in  tbe  early 
part  of  tbe  12th  century.  He  has  left  various  poems, 
only  a  part  of  whicb  have  been  edited.  He  is  the  au- 
thor, also,  of  a  very  poor  romance,  entitled  "The  Loves 
of  Rhodanthc  and  Dosiclea."  There  is  only  one  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  that  of  Gaulman,  Peru,  1625,  6ve. 

ThkodosU,  a  town  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Taunc  Chersonese,  called  also  Capha,  now  Ca/a  or 
Feodasia.    (Mela,  2,  1.) 

THZonoaioroLia,  L  a  town  of  Armenia,  beih  by 
Theodosius.  It  was  situate  cast  of  Ante,  on  the  riv- 
er Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town  of  the  lower  ess- 
pire.  It  is  now  called  Hataan-Cala,  and  otherwise 
Call  calm,  or  tbe  Beautiful  Cu$tle.  (Procap  ,  Pen , 
1,  10  — id.,  de  JEdtf.,  3.  5  ) — II  Another  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  river  Chaboras.  Ita  previous  aisss 
was  Resama,  and  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  ia  the 
reign  of  Septimius  Severus.  Hence  it  was  soraeusses 
called  Colonm  Septtlmta  Resainastontm.  The  n.ud- 
ern  name  Hat- am  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signi- 
fies tbe  /can/eta  of  a  rher,  in  allusion  to  the 
ous  springs  which  are  here.  The  ancient 
Mama  waa  in  all  probability  of  similar  origin, 
merely  retained  when  the  Roman  i 
here.  '  (/I asm  Marttll  ,  23,  \l  —Bnthof  u*d  MaUer, 
Worterb.  der  Geagr.,  p.  344.) 

THKOoositra,  I.  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  reign 
of  Valenlinian  I.,  whose  brave  and  skilful  conduct 
preserved  Britain  and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  un- 
justly put  to  death  by  Gratia  a.  shortly  after  tbe  let- 
ter's accession  to  tbe  throne  — H.  Flavins,  surnamed 
"tbe  Great,"  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  son  of  the 
preceding.  He  was  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  Gratian,  who  made  him  his  colleague,  and  gave 
htm  the  eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  IDymesa. 
Theodosius,  thus  raised  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign 
authority,  speedily  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  bagh 
trust  committed  to  bun,  that  of  restoring  the  fortunes 
of  a  falling  empire.  Tbe  courage  of  tbe  Romans  bad 
by  a  J 
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i  in  which  the  Emperor  Valcna  and  almost  two 
thirds  of  his  army  were  slain  by  the  Goths,  that  Tbc- 
odosiua  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  haWrd  a  general 
engagement  with  the  same  foe ;  but,  lis*  another  Fa- 
bius,  he  saved  his  own  forces,  harassed  the  enemy, 
taught  his  men  that  tho  Goths  were  not  invincible,  and 
gradually  restored  to  them  their  courage,  perfected  by 
improved  discipline  and  temperate  caution.  At  length 
.Frittgern,  the  hostile  leader,  died,  and  the  Goths,  hav- 
ing no  longer  a  chief  capable  of  controlling  the  haugh- 
ty subordinate  leaders  of  their  ill-compacted  confeder- 
acy, became  disunited,  and  one  by  one  submitted  to 
the  superior  skill,  policy, end  authority  of  Theodosius. 
Great  numbers  of  lb  em  received  the  pay  and  wore  in- 
corporated into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
bad  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
voluntarily  engaged  to  defend  the  Danube 


against  the  Huns.  Thus,  in  about  four  years,  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  rescued  from  the  most  formida- 
ble danger  by  which  it  bad  ever  been  assailed,  and 
seemed  once  more  m  a  slate  of  security.  While  The- 
odosius was  thus  employed,  another  calamity  befell  the 
Western  Empire.  Maximus  revolted  against  Gralian, 
and  the  latter,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  having  fled  to- 
wards Italy,  was  overtaken  and  put  death  at  Lugdu- 
num.  The  death  of  this  prince  left  hia  young  brother, 
Valontiman  II.,  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  though 
the  usurper  Manmus  assumed  that  title.  Theodosius 
obliged  to  conceal  his  resentment  against  the 
"ererof  his  benefactor,  not  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  bis  own  dominions;  and  he  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him.  leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession 
of  Gaul  and  Britain.  But  Maximus,  encouraged  by 
the  success  with  which  his  rebellion  had  been  attended, 
resolved  to  deprive  Valentmian  of  even  the  nominal 
power  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.  Unable  to  defend 
his  territories,  the  latter  fled  to  Theodosius  and  be- 
sought hia  aid.  Tbeodosiua,  thereupon,  having  com- 
pleted the  pacification  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
stely  marched  egainat  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  two 
successive  engagements,  and,  his  own  troops  having 
yielded  hint  up,  put  him  to  death.  Valcniinian  11. 
was  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire  ; 
a  throne  which  hia  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  fill  and  to  defend.  Theodosius,  after  his  triumph 
over  Maximus,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  his  im- 
perial pupil  in  reforming  the  abuses  prevalent  in  thst 
city.  This  visit  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  de- 
creee  published  by  Tbeodosiua  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  worship  at  Rome.  All  sacrifices 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  the  idols  were 
defaced,  and  tbe  temples  of  the  gods  were  abandoned 
to  ruin  and  contempt.  These  decrees  met  but  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  and  from  that  time  may  be  dated  the 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Rome.  Having  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
East,  and  employed  himself  m  the  kindred  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  heresies  of  the  Church,  and  estab- 
lishing the  predominance  of  the  orthodox  over  the  Arian 
party.  Valenlinian  II.  had  but  a  short  time  recovered 
possession  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  wlien  he  was 
murdered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Prank  of  a  bold  and  war- 
like character,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendancy 
over  him  Arbogastes  did  not  himself  assume  the 
purple,  hut  gave  it  to  Eugcnius,  deeming  it  more  safe 
to  possess  the  power  than  the  nsme  of  emperor.  The- 
odosius once  more  prepared  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
colleague  He  raised  a  powerful  army,  forced  the 
pest**  of  the  Alps,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
er, and  inflicted  on  him  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
gemus  was  killed  by  his  own  defeated  troops  ;  and  Ar- 
bogastes, fearing  the  just  resentment  of  the  victor,  died 
by  his  own  hand.  The  whole  Roman  empire  might 
have  been  once  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
sovereign,  had  Theodosius  been  ambit  ioua  of  that  aole 


Bat,  being  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  ne 

ceaaily  of  an  emperor  111  each  of  the  imperial  cities,  ha 
assigned  to  his  younger  sou  Honorius  the  sceptre  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  associated  Arcadiua  tbe  el- 
der with  himself  in  the  East.  Scarcely  had  he  com 
pleted  this  arraiigcmcnl,  when  hia  constitution,  which 
had  always  been  feeble,  overtasked  with  the  exertions 
of  thia  campaign  and  the  cares  of  state,  yielded  to  the 
ahock,  and  he  expired,  to  the  universal  regret  of  tbe 
empire,  which  beheld  tho  splendour  of  the  Roman 
name  passing  away  with  him,  its  last  great  emperor. 
This  event  took  place  A.D.  395.  Theodosius,  at  the 
lime  of  hia  death,  was  60  years  of  age,  and.had  reigned 
16  years.  Few  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sin- 
cere attachment  to  Cbriatisnity,  and  the  efforts  which 
he  made  to  farther  ita  progress,  contributed,  it  is  true, 
very  materially  to  tbe  advancement  of  his  fame  among 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  his  aubjecta ;  but  bis 
character,  on  other  accounts,  exhibited  so  many  pouita 
deserving  of  applause,  that  even  the  moat  determined 
of  hia  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  and  to  praise  the  mild  and  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  government. 
The  welfare  of  hia  people  aeems  to  have  aupplied  the 
ruling  motive  of  hia  policy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and, 
although  bred  a  soldier  and  desirous  of  military  glory, 
he  on  all  occasions  appeared  more  willing  to  saenfics 
his  reputation  for  courage  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  expense  of  life  and  property.  Tho  great- 
est stain,  perhaps,  which  attaches  to  his  character,  is 
the  severity  which  he  employed  in  punishing  a  popular 
insurrection  which  had  taken  place  at  Thcasalomca. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  390.  Tbe  origin  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the 
imprisonment  of  a  favourite  charioteer  of  the  circus. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes,  as 
inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  murdered  their  govern- 
or and  several  of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  man- 
gled bodies  through  the  mire.  The  resentment  of 
Theodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  bat  the  manner 
in  which  he  displayed  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
human. An  invitation  waa  given,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  tbe  people  of  Theasalonica,  to  an  exhibitioa 
at  the  circus;  and,  when  a  great  concourse  had  assem- 
bled, they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  barbarian  sol- 
diery, to  the  number,  according  to  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, of  7000,  and  to  the  highest,  of  15,000.  For 
thia  atrocious  proceeding,  Ambrose,  with  gTeat  cour- 
age and  propriety,  refused  him  communion  for  eight 
months,  a  sentence  to  which  the  repentant  emperoi 
was  compelled  to  submit.  It  ought,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosius was  inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
miniater  Rufinua  ;  and  also  that,  alter  the  tirst  burst  of 
psssion  which  sccompsnied  the  fatal  order  had  been  al- 
lowed to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
it,  who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  the  repentance 
of  his  master  could  be  of  no  possible  avail.  (Hcth- 
erington's  History  of  Rome,  p.  254,  seqq. — Eneyclop. 
Mclropoi.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  238  )- Iff.  The  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of  Arcadiua,  emperor 
of  the  West,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  only  right  years  of  age ;  but  the 
minority  of  the  prince  was  faithfully  directed  by  the 
wisdom  of  Anthemius,  the  prefect,  whose  excellent 
abilities  were  not  unequal  to  the  arduous  task  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  But  he  found  it  expedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  Pulchena,  the  aiater  of  the  young  em- 
peror, to  associate  her  in  the  management  of  affairs  ; 
for,  though  she  was  only  two  years  older  than  Theodo- 
sius, her  mind  was  much  more  mature  and  vigoroua, 
and  in  all  respects  better  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  government.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  accord- 
ingly, she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  Pal- 
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,  in  fact,  though  arrayed  in  female  attire, 
only  individual  among  the  descendants  of  Tbeodosius 
who  exhibited  any  tokens  of  hit  manly  spirit.  She  au- 
pennlended  at  the  same  time  the  education  of  her 
brother,  whose  mind  she  soon  discovered  to  be  inca- 
pable of  naing  above  the  mere  forms  of  polished  life ; 
and  for  this  reason  alone,  H  has  been  candidly  supposed, 
she  limited  ber  instructions  to  those  external  observ- 
ance* which  might  qualify  him  to  represent  the  mi- 
lesty  of  the  East,  while  the  real  authority  and  patron- 
age of  office  might  still  be  retained  in  ber  own  hands. 
She  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  person  of  Ku do- 
na, an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented  herself  at 
court  as  a  suppliant,  and  who,  as  the  consort  of  The- 
odosius,  was  destined  to  experience  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  (Kid.  Eudocia  I  )  The  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius,  therefore,  was  virtually  that  of  Antbemiua  and 
Pulcheha.  The  principal  event  during  ita  continu- 
ance was  the  invasion  of  the  Huns  under  the  cele- 
brated A tti la,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  Ibe  very 
gates  of  Constantinople,  and  only  granted  peace  on 
conditiona  most  favourable  to  himself  and  humilia- 
ting to  the  empire  —  Theodoaius  met  hia  death  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  A  D.  450.    In  the 
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of  this  emperor  was  compiled  the  Thtodonan 
Code,  consisting  of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  from  Consiantine  the  Great  to  his  own 
lime.  (Htituce.,  Anttq.  Rom.,  proam.  22  )—  IV.  A 
mathematician  of  Tnpolis,  in  Lydia,  who  flourished 
probably  under  the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  A.D.  100. 
He  wrote  three  booka  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of 
which  Ptolemy  and  succeeding  writers  availed  them- 
selves. They  were  translated  by  the  Arabians  into 
their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  I*atin.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Hunt,  8vu,  Oxon.,  1707. 

Thkoonis,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
5S3,  and  who  attained  to  the  age  of  eigbty-eight  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  Greek  Gnomic  poets.  Theugms  was 
exiled  from  Megara  for  his  political  sentiments,  and  re- 
tired in  consequence  to  Thebes,  where  he  took  up  his 
abode.  He  was  a  considerable  traveller  for  those  days, 
a  warm  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and,  aa  it  should 
seem,  of  pleasure  ton  ;  and  his  pithy  maxims  upon  pub- 
lic factions  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditors, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  spending,  seem  the  fruits  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  dotsils  of  which  other  parts  of  his 
poetry  very  sufficiently  celebrate.  If  we  understand 
Suidas  correctly,  there  existed  in  his  time  three  col- 
lections ol  Theognidean  verse  :  1.  Miscellaneous  Gno- 
mic elegies,  to  the  number  of  2900  lines.  2.  A  Gno- 
mology  of  the  same  sort,  addressed  to  Cyrnua.  3. 
Other  didactic  and  admonitory  poems. — The  total 
number  of  lines  constituting  the  mixed  mass  which 
we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Theognis,  inclusive  of 
the  159  new  verses  discovered  by  Bckker,  in  1815,  in 
a  Modena  manuscript,  amounts  to  1392  or  thereabout. 
They  arc  all  exclusively  in  elegiac  metre,  but  are  evi- 
dently a  farrago  huddled  together  from  the  voluminoua 
originals  anciently  existing,  and  also,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, ignorant ly  interpolated  with  passages  from  the 
elegies  of  Solon  and  Munnermus.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  poems,  or, 
rather,  verses  consisting  of  so  many  hundreds  of  gno- 
mic couplets  like  these,  could  no  more  be  expected  to 
go  down  the  stream  of  time  entire  than  a  ship  without 
bolts  ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
tinuity, or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines  ;  and  inten- 
tional compilations  of  passages,  having  a  generally  sim- 
ilar tendency,  would  almost  ensure  the  loss  of  such 
parts  as  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  larger  selec- 
tions. In  the  now  existing  Thcognis,  Cyrnus  is  cer- 
tainly the  person  principally  addressed ;  but  Poly  pe- 
des is  also  not  unfrequently  named,  and  SimoRidea. 
Onomacritus,  Clearistus,  Dernocles,  Academus,  and 
Timagoras  are  mentioned ;  it  ia  clear,  therefore,  that 
1320 
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and  sort  thejffiffercot  ingredients  which  enter  into  its 
composition.  (Quarterly  Review,  Xo.  95,  p.  89,  trqq  ) 
—  Some  ancient  authors  accuse  Theognis  of  < 
naling  immoral  voluptuousness  in  the  guise  of 
precept.  Nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  those  relics 
of  his  poetry  which  hsve  reached  os,  though  little  caa 
be  said  for  msny  of  his  notions  of  morality.  His  ver- 
ses, indeed,  like  those  of  Hcsiod.  were  learned  by  rote 
in  the  schools  ;  but  with  this  application  of  them  a 
modern  moralist  would  readily  dispense.  The  versi- 
fication of  Theognis  is  marked  in  general  by  rhyth- 
mical fluency  ana  metrical  neatness.  —  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Theognia  are,  that  of  Branch,  in  the  P*etm 
Gnomwi;  that  of  Bekker,  Lrps-.  1815.  8vo;  and  es- 
pecially that  of  Welcker,  Franco/.,  1826,  8vo.  (//*/ 
mann.  Lex.  BtbHoftr.,  vol  3,  p  705  ) 

Trbon,  I.  a  native  of  Smyrna,  who  probably  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  ow 
era.    He  was  a  Platonist  in  his  tenets,  and  wrote  s 
treatise  on  the  worka  of  Plato,  so  far  as  they  related 
to  four  branchea  of  mathematical  science ;  namely,  ge- 
ometry, arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.    We  have 
only  remaining  the  part  that  relates  to  arithmetic  and 
moaic.    It  was  first  published  in  1644,  with  notes  by 
Bouillaud,  Paris,  4to.    Another  edition  appeared  in 
1827,  with  annotations  by  De  Gelder,  Lmgtl  Bar. 
8vo.  —  II.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  contemporary  wrr* 
Pappus,  taught  mathematics  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era.    Theon  observed  a  solar  and  hroareclc** 
A.D.  365.    Wo  have  from  his  pen  a  "Commentary 
on  the  Elementa  of  Euclid,"  under  the  title  of  Ztr- 
mioiai  ( Conference*),  unless,  indeed,  this  work  »  by 
Euclid  himself,  in  which  case  Theon  will  only  have 
given  a  revised  edition  of  h.    He  afterward  composed 
Commentaries  {'Efrryyoetf)  on  the  manual  tables  of 
Ptolemy,  on  the  Almageat  of  the  same  writer,  and  oa 
the  poems  of  Aratos.    A  a  to  the  Commentary  oa 
the  Almagest,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  labours  of 
Theon  do  not  extend  farther  than  the  firs*  two  books, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  the  fifth,  on  booka  6,  7,  8,  S, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.  The  commentary  on  the  Utird 
book,  ia  by  Nilua  Cabasilss  ;  the  commencement  of 
that  on  the  fifth  by  Pappua.    The  commentary  of  The- 
on on  Euclid  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the  latter. 
I  That  on  the  Almagest  haa  only  been  printed  twice , 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  latter  work  by  GrynsMS 
and  Camerarius,  Basil ,  1538,  fol.,  and  separately, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  the  A  bod  Halma,  Pens, 
1821,  4to.    The  scholia  on  Aratos,  which  have  corns 
down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  state,  are  found  u> 
the  editions  of  that  poet     The  commentary  on  the  ta- 
bles of  Ptolemy  was  first  given  entire  by  Halma,  Pans, 
1821.    Before  this  only  two  fragments  had  been  pub- 
lished.   (Sck&U,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  49.) 

Tmbophanbs,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  bora  at  M\t> 
lcne.  He  waa  very  intimate  with  Pompcy,  and  from 
hia  friendship  with  the  Roman  general  his  cooittry- 
men  derived  many  advantages.  Theophanca  wrote  a 
"  History  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  various  coun- 
tries, under  the  command  of  Pompey."  Of  this  work 
thete  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Sirabo, 
Plutarch,  arid  Stobaua.  Plutarch  gives  bum  a  very  un- 
favourable character  for  historic  veracity.  (Plat.,  Vtt. 
I'nmp. ) — II.  A  Byzantine  historian.  He  was  of  a  rich 
and  noble  family,  and  turned  monk.  When  Nicrphe- 
rus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  exdrd  by  the  Em- 
peror Leo  the  Armiman,  Tbcophaues  paid  him  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  waa  himself  hsnished  to  the  isle  of 
Samuibrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  His  Chronicle, 
beginning  where  that  of  Syncellns  terminated,  was  ex- 
tended to  the  reign  of  Michael  Curopalsts.  It  is  val- 
uable for  its  facts,  but  displays  the  credulity  and  weak 
judgment  of  a  superstitious  miud.    It  waa  printed  at 
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Paris  with  a  Latin  version,  and  the  notes  of  F.  Goar, 
under  the  care  of  Combefis,  in  1685,  fol. 

ThbophIlus,  I.  ibe  associate  of  Tnbonian  and  Do- 
rotheu*  in  compiling  the  Institutes,  of  which  work  he 
has  left  a  Paraphrase  in  Greek,  a  production  of  great 
utility  for  tho  knowledge  of  Koman  law.  He  also 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  same  language,  on  the 
Pandects,  of  which  some  fragments  remain.  The  beat 
edition  ef  Theophilua  ia  that  of  Keitz,  Hag.  Com., 
1751,  4to.  —  II.  A  physician  who  flourished  under 
Heraclius  about  A  O.  630.  He  wrote  a  treatise  rrroi 
ovpuv  >:  !>'  Urtnis),  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1703,  8vo.  and  1731.  The 
best  edition  of  another  work  of  ins.  on  the  Hui 
Frame,  ia  that  of  Morell,  Parts,  1556,  8vo. — III.  A 
bishop  of  Antioch,  ordained  to  that  see  in  168  or  170 
A.D.  In  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy,  he  wrote  against 
Marcion,  and  also  against  Herrnogenes,  and  be  com- 
posed other  tracts,  some  of  which  are  preserved 
We  have  extant  also  three  books  against  Autolycus. 
These  works  display,  it  is  said,  the  earliest  example 
of  the  use  of  the  term  "  Trinity,"  as  applied  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead,  His  work  against  Au- 
tolycua  waa  pabliahed  by  Conrad  Geaner,  at  Zurich, 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed,  also,  to  the  Supplement  of 
the  Bihliotbeca  Pairum  in  1624. 

Thkophrastus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eresos  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  bom  B.C. 
382,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  un- 
der Alcippus,  in  his  own  country,  after  which  he  waa 
seat  by  his  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  mart,  to  Athena, 
and  there  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and,  after  his 
death,  of  Aristotle.  Under  these  eminent  masters, 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  genius  cspable  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accomplishment,  he  made  great  progress 
both  in  philosophy  and  eloquence.  It  waa  on  account 
of  bia  high  attainments  in  the  latter  that,  instead  of 
Tyrtamus,  hia  original  name,  ho  was  called,  as  some 
aay,  by  his  master,  but  more  probably  by  hia  own  fol- 
lowers, Euphraxtus  ("  the  fine  speaker"),  and  subse- 
quently Theophrastus  (M  the  divine  speaker").  When 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  he 
conducted  it  with  such  high  reputation  that  he  had 
about  two  thousand  scholara ;  among  whom  were 
Nicomachus,  the  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  father  had 
intrusted  by  will  to  his  charge  ;  Eraaiatratua,  a  cele- 
brated phyaician ;  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  re- 
aided  with  him  in  the  same  house.    Hia  erudition  and 

s,  recom- 
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Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt.  So  great  a 
favourite  was  he  among  the  Athenians,  that,  when  one 
of  hia  enemies  accused  him  of  leaching  impious  doc- 
trines, the  accuser  himself  eacaped  with  difficulty  the 
punishment  which  he  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Theo- 
phrastus.— Under  the  srehonship  of  Xenippus,  B.C. 
305,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Amphiclides,  obtained  a 
decree  (upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  informed),  ma* 
king  it  s  capital  offence  for  any  philosopher  to  open  a 
public  school  without  sn  express  license  from  the  sen- 
ate. Upon  this  all  the  philosophers  left  the  city.  But 
the  next  year,  the  person  who  had  proposed  the  law 
was  himself  fined  five  talents,  and  the  philosophers  re- 
turned with  great  public  spplause  to  their  respective 
schools.  Theophrastus,  who  had  Buffered,  with  hia 
brethren,  the  persecution  inflicted  by  this  oppressive 
decree,  shared  the  honoar  of  the  restoration,  and  con- 
tinned  his  debatca  and  inatructiona  in  the  Lyceum.— 
Theophrastus  is  highly  celebrsted  for  his  industry, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  for  his  generosity  and 
public  spirit.  He  is  ssid  twice  to  have  freed  his  coun- 
try from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  He  contributed 
liberally  towards  defraying  the  expenses  attending'the 
public  meetings  of  the  philosophers,  which  were  held, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ehow,  bat  for  learned  and  inge- 
iversaf 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 

ly  appeared,  as  Aristotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant  dress, 
and  waa  very  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocution. 
Ho  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty -five.  To- 
wards the  close  of  his  life  be  grew  exceedingly  infirm, 
and  was  carried  to  the  school  on  a  couch.  He  ex- 
pressed great  regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
life  ;  and  complained  that  nature  had  given  long  life  to 
stags  and  crows,  to  whom  it  is  of  so  little  value,  and 
bad  denied  it  to  man,  who,  in  a  longer  duration,  might 
have  been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  science ;  but 
now,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  sight  of  it,  is  taken 
away.  —  Theophraatus  wrote  many  valuable  works, 
of  which  hsve  come  down  to  os.  His  principal 
of  a  philosophical,  or.  rather,  ethical  character,  is 
entitled  'H0i«oi  XapaKr^ptc  ("  Moral  Character*"), 
in  thirty  chapters.  We  must  take  care  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  this  title ;  no  moral  characters  appear  in  the 
work,  but  the  author  merely  traces  such  as  are  of  a 
ridiculous  stamp.  Hence  Schneider,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Theophrsstus,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  as  we  now  have  them, 
are  only  extracts  from  different  moral  worka  published 
by  the  philosopher ;  extracts  made  at  different  times 
and  by  different  peraons.  He  founds  this  supposition 
on  the  unconnected  style  so  prevalent  in  the  "  Char- 
acters," on  the  forms  of  expression  which  often  occur 
there,  snd  on  the  following  inscription  or  title  of  • 
manuscript :  'E«  tuv  Qeofpdtrrov  XapaK-riipw  ("  Ex~ 
tracts  from  the  Characters  of  Theophrastus").  This 
opinion,  however,  of  8chneider  hss  found  many  op- 
ponents. More  unanimity  prevails  smong  critics  rel- 
ative to  the  apuriousness  of  the  preface.  Ita  style, 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work  and 
of  the  other  writings  of  Theophrastus ;  the  errors  in 
datea  ;  the  mention  made  of  his  children  ;  in  fine,  the 
passsge  where  Theophrastus  is  made  to  say  that,  af- 
ter having  carefully  compared  the  good  and  the  bad, 
he  has  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  commit  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  life  accustomed  to  be 
pursued  by  esch,  and  to  arrange  them  into  classes 
(whereas  be  merely  gives  ridiculous  characters,  and 
his  portraits  offer  neither  vices  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tues), all  these  circumstances  combined  mske  a  very 
strong  case  against  the  authenticity  of  the  preface  in 
question.  The  "  Characters"  of  Theophrastus  stand 
very  high  as  a  classic  work.  This  rank  is  due  to  them 
for  the  purity  of  tho  style  and  its  great  precision,  sa 
well  ss  from  the  exsctness  and  fidelity  of  the  portraits. 
Theophrastus  has  sketched  with  admirable  art  the  va- 
rious figures  which  be  had  proposed  to  represent  on  hi* 
moral  canvass :  his  designs  are  executed  with  a  per- 
fect finish ;  and  his  numerous  imitstors,  smong  whom 
La  Bruyere  stands  most  conspicuous,  will  never  con- 
ceal from  view  snd  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
beauties  of  their  original.  We  must  not,  however, 
bring  to  the  perusal  of  this  work  that  delicacy  of  taste, 
and  that  general  tone  of  feeling  which  result  from  tho 
present  relations  of  society  ;  we  must  remember  that 
Theophrastus  selects  hia  portraits  from  amid  a  licen- 
tioos  democracy.— We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Theophrastus,  "  A  book  or  fragment  of  Metaphysics** 
(Tuv  fura  ru  Ot'oua  uiroanaauuriov  ^  fiiSktov  a).— 
Theophrsstus  is  also  regarded  as  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, Wept  Kladtfaeuc  ("  On  Perception"),  treating  of 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  understanding. 
This  work  has  come  down  to  us.  and  also  a  commen- 
tary upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  by  Priscian 
of  Lydia,  who  lived  in  the  aixth  century.— Porphyry, 
in  hia  commentary  on  the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemy,  has 
preserved  for  us  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  second 
book  of  Theophrastus'  treatise  on  Music.  A  loso 
which  we  have  much  to  regret  is  that  of  three  works 
of  Theophrastus  on  I*ws,  which  made  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  Aristotle's  treatiae  on  Politics.  The 
first  of  those  productions  waa  entitled  Uepi  N6>u» 
("Of  Laws");  the  aecond,  Nd>«v  Kara  oroiXetov  ad* 
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("  Twenty-four  books  of  Lavs,  in  Alphabetical  or- 
der") ;  and  the  third,  Htpl  fioftodrruv  ("  Of  Legisla- 
tors"), in  four  books.  Stobasus  cite*  a  fragment  of 
the  first  work.  Athenarus  mentions  other  works  also 
of  TheophrMtus,  on  Flattery,  Pleasure,  Happiness, 
die.,  which  are  now  lost. — Independently,  however, 
of  his  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  speculations. 
Tbeophrastus  also  turned  his  attention  to  Mineralogy 
and  Botany.  As  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  »  the 
father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology 
contains  some  very  just  arrangements :  be  had  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  sexusl  system  in  plants. — Of  the  nu- 
merous works  on  natural  history  written  by  Theophraa- 
tus, the  following  alone  remain  :  1.  Hepi  Qvruv  iaro- 
pt'oc  ("  On  ike  History  of  Plants"),  in  ten,  or,  rather, 
in  nme  books,  for  the  ancients  knew  only  nine,  and  the 
pretended  fragment  of  a  tenth  book,  aa  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  la  only  a  repetition  of  a  passage  in  the 
ninth.  This  history  of  plants  is  a  complete  system  of 
ancient  botany — 2.  llepi  ovrisuv  airtuv  ("Of  ike 
causes  of  Plants"),  in  ten  books,  of  which  only  six 
have  come  down  to  us.  It  ia  a  system  of  botanical 
physiology.— 3.  Drpt  AiOuv  ("Of  Stones").  This 
work  proves  that,  aftor  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
mineralogy  retrograded. — We  have  also  other  treatises 
of  his,  on  Odours,  Winds,  Prognostics  of  ike  Weatker, 
dtc,  and  variooa  fragments  of  worka  in  natural  his- 
tory, on  Antmals  tkat  change  Colour,  on  Bees,  dtc. 
All  these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  us  by 
Pholiua. — The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Tbeo- 
phraaius  is  that  of  Schneider,  Laps.,  1818-1821,  5 
vols  8vo.  The  treatise  on  Stones  ha*  been  translated 
into  Knglisb  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  is  accompanied  by 
very  useful  notes,  Lond ,  1777,  8vo.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  the  "Characters"  are,  that  of  Casaubort,  L. 
Bat.,  1592,  8vo  ;  thst  of  Fischer,  Cobwrg,  1763,  8vo  ; 
and  that  of  Ast,  Laps.,  1816,  8vo.  This  last,  criti- 
cally speaking,  is  perbsps  the  best. 

Tit  so  phyi.  acres,  I  Simocatta,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian. His  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice is  comprehended  in  eight  books,  and  terminates 
with  the  massacre  of  this  prince  and  hia  children  by 
Pbocaa.  Casaubon  considers  this  writer  one  of  the 
beat  of  the  later  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
other  works,  some  of  which  hsve  reached  us.  The 
h~t  edition  n(  his  history  is  that  of  Fabrottt,  Peru, 
1648.  fol.  The  best  edition  or  his  Physical  Questions 
and  Epistles  is  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1835,  8vo. 
— II.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flourished  A  D. 
1070.  Dupin  observes  that  hia  Commentaries  are 
very  useful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  Dr.  Lardtier  remarks  that  he  quotes  no 
forged  writings  or  spocrypbal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, many  of  which  tie  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tions on  John,  I,  31-34,  that  Christ  wrought  no  mira- 
cle in  bis  infancy,  or  before  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry.  His  works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4  vols., 
1754  to  1763. 

Tubopolis,  a  name  given  to  Antioch  because  the 
Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Thkoponpos,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the 
Prochdas,  who  distinguished  himself  by  the  many  new 
regulations  he  introduced  He  died  after  a  long  and 
peaceful  reign,  B.C.  723  —11.  A  Greek  historiau,  a  na- 
tive of  Chios,  born  about  B.C.  360.  His  father,  Dam- 
asistratus,  became  an  object  of  strong  dislike  to  his  fel- 
low citizens  on  sccount  of  his  attachment  to  Sparta, 
and  was  eventually  exiled,  together  with  hia  son.  The 
latter  came  to  Athena,  and  there  bad  for  an  instructor 
the  celebrated  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  45,  Theo- 
po m pus  returned  to  his  native  city,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  he  was  again  driven  out.  He  then  retired 
to  Egypt,  but  was  badly  recc'v^  bv  Ptolemy  I.,  who  j 
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and  even  wished  to  put  bun  to  death.    It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Isocrates  that  Tbeopssa- 
pos  undertook  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Thucydides.    He  added,  m  the  first  place,  according 
to  some,  an  eighth  book  to  the  work,  which  the  histo- 
rian had  left  incomplete     After  this  he  composed  a 
History  of  Greece  ('EAAnxxd)  in  eleven  books,  and 
in  ti'inii    nent  of  Herodotus  in  two  books  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Philip,  father  of 
Great,  in  58  booka.    Of  these  58 
isttng  53  in  the  time  of 
however,  makes  us  scqusmled  with  the  contents  mere- 
ly of  the  twelfth  book,  which  embraced  the  history  of 
Pa  corns,  king  of  Egypt.    He  informs  us  that  the  His- 
tory of  Philip  contained  very  many  digressions,  and  mat 
Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Romana,  having  caused  all  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
father  of  Alexander  to  be  thrown  out,  there  resnaantd 
merely  what  would  amount  in  the  whole  to  16  books. 
The  ancient  writers  blame  Theopempus  for  a  ccrlaa 
harshness  and  illiberality  in  bis  remarks  ;  but  Diooys- 
lus  of  Hslicarnassua,  on  the  other  hand,  praises  ike 
order  and  perspicuity  that  appeared  in  bis  works ;  sad 
be  commends,  too.  the  long  preparatory  toil  through 
which  he  went  before  entering  on  the  composition  of 
his  work,  and  the  researches  which  he  mode,  and  tie 
pains  be  took  to  confer  with  those  who  bad  been  eye- 
witnesses of  some  of  the  events  thst  he  described.-. 
In  speaking  afterward  of  the  History  of  Philip.  Ds> 
nysius  also  makes  the  following  remarks  in  relation  to 
his  general  menner,  which  may  serve  in  some  degree, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  charge  of  harshness  and  of  il- 
liberal feeling  accustomed  to  be  brought  against  Use 
historian:  "Not  content  with  relating  whatever  ha* 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Theopompus  pen- 
etrates to  the  inmost  souls  of  his  principal  actors,  scra- 
tmizes  narrowly  their  most  secret  intentions,  removes 
the  mssk  from  them,  and  brings  forward  into  open  day 
those  vices  which  their  hypocrisy  hsd  hoped  to  cas> 
ceal.    Hence  some  have  charged  him  with  calumna- 
tmg,  because  he  has  blamed  boldly  what  deserved  a) 
be  blamed,  and  has  lessened  the  glory  which  sur- 
rounded some  individuals.    In  my  opinion,  however, 
he  has  merely  done  what  physicians  do.  who  apply  tke 
steel  and  the  fire  to  those  parts  that  are  diseased  and 
gangrenous,  fn  order  to  save  those  that  are  heal  day 
and  sound, — Aa  for  his  diction,  it  is  altogether  kkm 
that  of  Isocrates,  pure,  clear,  noble,  elevated,  flowing, 
full  of  sweetness  and  harmony."   (Dm.  Hat .  Em. 
ad  Cn.  Pomp  — Op  ,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p  783.)— It 
would  be  wrong  in  us  to  oppose  lo  the  latter  part  of 
this  eologium  the  criticism  of  Longinus  ($  42)  oo  a 
passage  of  Theopompus,  because  there  is  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  blaming  an  isolated  phrase  employed 
by  a  writer,  and  censuring  his  general  style.    The  re- 
proach uttered  by  Longinua  agrees  rather  with  what 
the  rhetorician  Hermogenes  also  condemned,  namely, 
too  great  a  fondness  for  digressions,  and  a  reiaong, 
sometimes,  of  things  actually  silly  in  their  nature. 
(De  Vet.  Script.  Cenavra,  ed  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  429.) 
Cornelius  Nepos  has  made  much  use  of  Theopompus, 
although  he  calla  him  and  Timssus  two  of  the  most 
calumniating  of  men,  "duo  maJcdtrenttaaum."  {Vol 
.4MsV.ll,  U)    From  an 
by  PboUus,  he  would  appear  to  have 
writer,  and  lo  have  regarded  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him  as  not  worthy  even  of  the  second 


(Phot.,  Cod,  176;  vol.  l,p.  121. ed  Beik  )—  In  1803, 
Koch  announced  a  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Theopompus  a»  about  to  appear,  in  a  dissertation  en- 
titled "  Prolegomena  ad  Thtoponipum  CAiataa,"  Sus- 
rani,  4to.  The  promised  edition,  however,  has  never 
appeared.  Frommel  subsequently  reunited  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  a  disserta- 
tion bearing  the  title  "  Ik  Tkeopompt  Cku  EpUcmt 
It  it  found  in 
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vol  3,  p.  136-170.  In  1339,  the  first  complete  edi- 
tioo  of  all  the  fragment*  appeared  from  the  Ley  den 
press,  with  notes,  a  life  of  Tbeopompus,  dec.,  by 
Wicher*.  8vo.  (Sckbtl,  Hut.  La.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  179. 
—Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbliograph.,  vol.  3,  p.  743  ) 

Tirana,  the  moat  celebrated  of  the  Spondee,  eitu- 
ate,  according  to  Sirs  bo,  about  seven  hundred  stadia  j 
ffotn  the  Cretan  coast,  in  a  northeast  direction,  and 
nearly  two  hundred  aladia  in  circumference  (Strvi., 
484.)  The  modem  nanm  ia  Santorin.  Tbie  jaUud 
waa  aaid  hy  mythotogiats  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
sea  by  e  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ahip  Argo.  and 
on  iu  first  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  Calhste. 
(P/ia.,  4,  13 )  It  waa  final  occupied  by  some  Phosni- 
ciana,  but  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Laced*- mo- 
oiaue,  who  settled  there  the  descendants  of  the  Minye, 
after  tfiey  had  been  expelled  from  I^emnos  by  the  Pe- 
lasgi.  The  colony  waa  headed  by  Tberas,  a  descend- 
ant of  Cadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Proclua;  he  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  (He- 
rod, 4,  147.  —  /Wen.,  8,  1.  —  Calltm.,  op.  Strah., 
847.)  Several  generations  after  thia  event,  a  colony 
waa  led  into  Africa  by  Battua,  a  descendant  of  the 
Minyaj,  who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrano,  (/fa- 
rad., 4,  150.— /W,  Pytk.,  4,  rO.)  There  appears 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  submarine 
fifes-  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  a,  p  418,  #*««.) 
*»  Abundant  proofs  are  not  wanting."  observes  Malte- 
Brun,  "  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
crater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Sanio- 
rin  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group :  the  mouth 
of  the  crater  ha*  been  partly  overthrown,  and  the  aper- 
ture enclosed  by  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  ashes 
The  lava,  the  aslies,  and  pumice-atone  discharged 
from  that  volcano  have  covered  part  of  Then  (Mem. 
de  Trewmx,  1716),  but  the  greater  portion,  which  con- 
sists of  a  large  bed  of  line  marble,  baa  never  been  in 


any  way  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  ore.  (Tour- 
nefort,  vol.  1,  p  821.)  Then  ia  not  now,  however, 
covered  with  ashes  ami  pumice-stones  ;  it  is  fertile  in 
com,  and  produces  strong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
of  which  ia  not,  aa  in  the  other  ialanda,  planted  every 
year.  The  population  amounta  to  about  10,000,  and  | 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks."  (MaUe-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  p.  169.) 

THCKAMBNEa,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  afterward 
one  of  the  Athenian  generals  along  with  Alcibisdea 
and  Thrasybulua.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedao- 
rnoniana  one  of  tbe  thirty  tyrants ;  but  the  moderation 
of  hia  viewa  giving  offence  to  hia  colleagues,  he  waa 
condemned  to  drink  hemlock.  From  the  readiness 
-with  which  Theramenea  attached  himself  to  whatever 
party  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  he  was  nicknamed  d 
*66\>pvoc.  thia  being  an  appellation  for  a  sort  of  san- 
dal, not  made  right  and  left,  as  sandals  usually  were, 
but  being  equally  adapted  to  both  feet.  (Suid., s.  v. 
KoWipvof. — Biomf.  m  Mum.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  312.) 

TaseiPKA,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  southeast  of 
Sparta,  and  near  the  Eurotaa.  It  received  its  name 
from  Therapna-,  daughter  of  Lelex.  Hera  were  to  be 
seen  the  temple  of  Meuelaus,  and  bis  tomb,  as  well  as 
that  of  Helen.  Here  also  waa  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
and  both  this  deity  and  his  brother  were  said  to  have 
been  bom  here.  Pindar  has  often  connected  Therap- 
IW3  with  the  mention  of  the  Tyndandaj.  (Pmd  ,  Isth., 
1.  43.  —  Id,  Pyth,  U,  95.— Id,  Nem,  10,  106.) 
ThcraposE  probably  corresponds  with  lh#  village  of 
Chrysapha,  about  two  mile*  to  the  southeast  of  the 
ruin*  of  Sparta.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
212  ) — It.  A  town  of  Bosotia,  between  Thebes  and 
the  river  Aaopoa,  and  in  a  line  nearly  with  Potoiej. 
(Strabo.  409.) 

Thbbas,  a  son  of  Auteaion  of  Laeede»mon,  who 
conducted  a  colony  to  CaJltate,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  There.    ( Vtd.  Them  )    He  received  divine 
after  death.   (Pauaaa.,  8,  I,  16.) 


THE 

TacRAsU,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the 
anted  from  the  northwest  coast  of  There  hy  a  narrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  it  waa  detached 
from  There  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Therasia  still 
retains  its  name.  (Bondelmont,  Int.  Arckipel.,  p.  78, 
ed.  De  Sinner.) 

Thibma,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterward  called 
Thtssalonica,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Casaandcr,  and 
now  SaJmtkt.    (Vtd.  Thesaalonica.) 

Taanaulcea  Sinus,  a  large  bay  aetting  up  between 
tbe  coast  of  Plena  and  that  of  Chalcidice,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Therms  at  its  northeastern 
extremity.  It  waa  also  celled  Macedonicus  Sinus, 
from  its  advancing  so  far  into  the  country  of  Macedo- 
nia, Tbe  modern  name  ia  the  Gulf  of  SaUmiid. 
(Vid.  Tbessalonica.) 

This  aa:  (warm  bathe).  This  term  ia  frequently  used 
in  connexion  with  an  adjective  :  thus.  Thermae  Sell- 
miotic  are  the  warm  bath*  adjacent  to  the  ancient  So- 
li nus,  now  Sciacea  ;  Therms?  Hinierensea,  those  ad- 
jacent to  Himera  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  now 
Term™,  which  haa  also  become  the  modern  name  for 
the  remain*  of  the  ancient  city.  So.  also,  in  speaking 
of  the  warm  baths  constructed  at  Home  by  vanooe 
emperor*,  wo  read  of  the  Thcrma?  of  Diocleaian,  dec. 

TutmioDoN,  a  river  of  Pontua,  rising  in  tbe  mount- 
ain* on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  pursuing 
a  course  nearly  due  west  until  it  reaches  tbe  plain  of 
Themiacyre,  when  it  turns  to  the  north  and  empties 
into  the  Sinus  Amisenus.  According  to  Strabo  (548), 
it  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  minor  alreama. 
Apolloniua  Rhodius  makes  these  rivulets  not  less  than 
ninety-six  in  number.  (Arg.,  2,  972.)  Xenophon 
also  describee  tbe  Thermodon  a*  a  considerable  river, 
not  less  than  three  plethra  in  width,  and  not  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  cross  (Anab.,  6,  6,  3.)  Dionyaios 
Pcr  egctcs  affirms  that  crystal  and  jasper  were  found 
on  its  banks  (v  773-182).  This  river,  which  retains 
the  name  of  Thirmek,  ia  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
poet*,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Amaaona  having 
been  fabled  to  have  dwelt  at  one  time  on  its  banks. 
(Cramers  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  269,  seqq. —  He- 
rod.. 9,  27.— Ktrg.,  JSn.,  11,  669  —  Propert.,  3,  14. 
— PUn.,  6,  8  ) 

Th b  a  mopy  lm,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Thes- 
aaly  into  Locria  and  southern  Greece.  The  word 
Thermopylaj  (Qepftai  Uvkai, "  Warm  Gates  or  Pas*") 
denotes  both  the  narrowness  of  the  defile,  which  is 
formed  by  the  sea  on  one  aide  and  tbe  cliffa  of  Mount 
CEta  on  tbe  other,  and  also  tbe  vicinity  of  certain 
warm  springs,  still  celled  Thermae,  and  which  are  seen 
to  issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  fool  of 
the  precipices  of  G£ta.  The  following  description  of 
Thermopylae  is  given  by  Herodotus  :  "On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  pass  is  a  lofty  mountain,  ao  steep  aa 
to  be  inaccessible ;  on  the  eastern  side  are  tbe  sea 
and  some  marshes.  In  this  defile  is  a  warm  spring 
called  Chytn  (Xvrpot)  by  the  inhabitants,  where  stands 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules.  A  wall  has  been  c 
•tructed  by  tbe  Phocians  to  defend  the 
tbe  Thessaliana,  who  came  fron 
pos session  of  Thesaaly,  then  named  ^Eob*.  ISc»r 
Trachts  tbe  defile  is  not  broader  than  half  a  plethrum 
(60  feet);  but  it  »s  narrower  still  both  before  and  after 
Thermopylae,  at  tbe  river  Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and 
at  the  village  of  Alpem."  (Herod.,  7,  176  )  It  was 
here  thst  Leonidss  snd  hi*  band  of  heroes  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  immense  Pereian  host,  snd  nobly 
died  in  defending  the  pass.  Here,  too,  was  fought, 
at  a  later  day,  a  battle  between  tbe  Roman  army  un- 
der Aciliua  Glahrio  and  tbe  force*  of  Antiochua,  ra 
which  the  latter  were  entirely  routed.  (Vtd.  Calli- 
dromua— Lrir.36,  16— Pfta,4.  7.)— Tbe  history ef 
the  affair  at  Thermopylae  ia  aa  follow* :  At  the  time 
when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend- 
ing the  paas  in  question,  the  Olympic  festival  was 
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at  hand,  and  atto  one  little  less  respected  among 
many  of  the  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Carnean  Apollo,  which  lasted  nine  daya.  The 
danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  *o  pressing  as  to  re- 
quire that  these  sacred  games,  ao  intimately  connect- 
ed with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure,  business,  and 
religion,  should  be  suspended  And  it  waa  thought 
sufficient  to  send  forward  a  small  force,  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Gre- 
cisn  world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  this 
delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little 
band  that  was  to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federates was  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king 
Leomdas.  It  was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not 
recorded,  fiOO  men  from  Tcgea,  and  as  many  from 
Man  tinea.  120  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenua,  and 
1000  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400, 
Phlius  200,  and  Mycens*  80.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Locrians,  whose  territory 
lay  nearest  to  the  post  which  was  to  be  maintained, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  "They  were  reminded 
that  the  invader  was  not  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as 
all  human  greatness,  to  a  fall :  and  they  were  bidden 
to  take  courage,  for  the  aea  waa  guarded  by  Athens 
and  .Egina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and  the 
troopa  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunners  of  the 
Peloponnesian  army,  which  would  speedily  follow." 
Hearing  this,  the  Phoeians  marched  to  Thermopylae 
with  1000  men,  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus  with  all  the 
force  they  could  muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Bceolia 
Leonidas  was  joined  by  TOO  Thespiana,  who  were 
zealoua  in  the  cause  ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes 
waa  atrongly  auspecled  ;  her  leading  men  were  known 
to  be  friendly  to  the  Pcrsiana  ;  and  l-eonidas  probably 
believed  that  he  should  be  counteracting  their  in- 
trigues if  he  engaged  the  Thebans  to  take  part  in  the 
contest.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance, and  they  sent  400  men  with  him  ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  this  was  a  forced  compliance, 
which,  if  they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
refused.  With  this  army  I^eonidas  marched  to  defend 
Thermopyla  against  two  millions  of  men.  It  was  a 
prevailing  belief  in  later  ages — one,  perhaps,  that  be- 
came current  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leomdas 
— that  when  he  sat  out  on  his  expedition  be  distinctly 
foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion  by  recording  that  he  selected 
his  Spartan  followers  from  among  those  who  bad  sons 
to  leave  behind  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that, 
before  his  departure,  he  and  his  little  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funeral  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parents,  and  that  it  waa  on  this  occasion  he 
spoke  of  them  aa  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough 
Co  die.  One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his 
arrival  at  Thermopyl®  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
the  rear  :  the  only  danger  he  had  before  his  eyes  was 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any 
brave  warrior,  that  of  making  a  stand  for  a  few  days 
against  incessant  attacks,  but  from  amall  bodies,  in  a 
narrow  apace,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pasa  shut  in  between  the  east- 
ern promontory  of  (Eta,  called  Caliidromus,  which 
towers  above  it  in  nigged  precipices,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Malian  Gulf,  ia  four  or  five  milea  in  length  ;  it 
is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where  the  mountain  ia 
said  once  to  have  left  room  only  for  a  single  carriage. 
But  between  theae  pointa  the  paas  firat  widens  and 
then  ia  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  nar- 
row a  apace,  by  the  cliffs  of  Callidromua.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  hot 
sulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a  copious  stream,  and 
other  alenderer  veins  trickle  across  the  road.  This  is 
i  properly  called  Thermopylae  On  the  aide  of 
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the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely  than  by  the 
clifls  ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  deep  morass, 
which  the  mud,  brought  down  by  the  rivers  from  the 
vale  of  the  Sperchius,  is  now  continually  carrying  for- 
ward into  the  gulf,  while  the  part  next  the  road  grad- 
ually hardens  uito  firm  ground,  and  widens  the  pass. 
In  very  early  times  the  Phocian*  were  in  possession  of 
1  hcrmopyUe,  and,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  in- 
roads of  the  Thessalians,  bad,  as  already  staked,  betk 
a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance,  and  had  dis- 
charged the  water  of  the  springs  to  hollow  out  a  nat- 
ural trench  in  the  road.  They  were  in  safety  behind 
thia  bulwark  till  the  Thessalians  discovered  a  path, 
which,  beginning  in  a  chasm  through  which  a  torrent, 
called  the  Asopus,  descends  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountain,  winds  up  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  summit 
of  Csllidromus,  and  then,  by  a  shorter  and  steeper 
track,  cornea  down  near  the  southern  end  of  the  pass, 
where  the  village  of  Alpenos  once  stood.  After  lbs* 
discovery  the  fortification  became  comparatively  use- 
less, and  waa  Buffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  won- 
derful, end  would  be  scarcely  credible,  if  it  was  not 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that 
gress  st  the  Isthmus  determined  to  f 
las,  there  waa  not  a  man  among  them  who  ki 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old 
repaired  ;  but,  when  Leomdas  arrived,  he  was 


of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  from 
so  the  mountain  pass  was  named,  if  it 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians;  and,  on 
of  the  enemy,  be  posted  the  Phoeians,  by 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ndge  to  guard 
surprise. — The  first  sight  of  the  Persian 
ing  the  Trachinian  plains,  is  said  to  have  struck 
of  the  followers  of  leomdas  with  no  less  terror  than 
their  brethren  of  Artemisium  felt  at  the  approach  of 
the  hostile  armada:  the  Peloponneaiana  would  have 
retreated,  and  reserved  their  strength  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  isthmus.  But  the  Phoeians  and  Locri- 
ans, who  were  most  interested  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  the  proposal, 
and  Leonidae  prevailed  on  the  other  •£'•«  to  stay,  and 
soothed  them  by  despslching  messengers  to  the  confed- 
erate cities  to  call  for  speedy  re-enforcement.  Xerxes 
had  beard  that  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of 
a  Spartan  king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  the  road ; 
but  he  imagined,  it  ia  said,  that  his  presence  would  have 
scared  them  away.  Ho  was  surprised  by  the  report 
of  a  horseman  whom  he  hsd  sent  forward  to  observe 
their  motions,  and  who,  on  riding  up,  perceived  the 
Spartans  before  the  wall,  some  quietly 
ing  their  flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  < 
not  believe  Dtmaratus,  who  asaured  him  that  the  Spar- 
tana,  at  least,  were  come  to  dispute  the  pass  with  htm, 
and  'hat  it  was  their  custom  to  trim  their  hair  on  the 
eve  of  a  combat.  Four  daya  passed  before  be  eoold 
be  convinced  that  bie  army  must  do  more  than  show 
itself  to  clear  a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  he  or- 
dered a  body  of  Median  and  Cissian  troops'  to  fall 
upon  the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  tbrta 
captive  into  his  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a  lofty 
throne,  from  which  he  could  survey  the  narrow  en- 
trance of  the  pass,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  <-<vw- 
msnds,  his  warriors  endeavoured  to  force.  But  they 
fought  on  ground  where  their  numbers  were  of  os 
avail,  except  to  increase  their  confusion  when  their 
attack  wal  repulsed :  their  short  spesrs  could  not 
reach  the  foe:  the  foremost  fell,  the  hinder  sdvancrd 
over  their  bodies  to  the  charge  :  their  repeated  onsets 
broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  wsves  upon  the  rock. 
At  length,  as  the  day  wore  on,  the  Mediana  and  Cra- 
siana,  spent  with  their  efforts,  and  greatly  thinned  in 
their  ranks,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowess  of 
his  own  guards,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals  They 
led  as  to  a  certain  and  easy  victory ;  the  Greeks, 
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however,  stood  their  ground  as  before,  or,  if  ever  they 
gave  way  and  turned  their  backs,  it  was  only  to  face 
suddenly  about  and  deal  tenfold  destruction  on  their 
pursuers.  Thrice  during  these  fruitless  assaults  ibe 
king  was  seen  to  start  up  from  his  throne  in  a  trans- 
port of  fear  or  rage.  1'he  combat  lasted  the  whole 
day  :  the  slaughter  of  the  barbarians  was  great ;  on 
the  aide  of  the  Greeks,  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost; 
aa  to  the  rest,  nothing  is  said.  The  next  day  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  belter  success  :  the  bands 
of  the  several  cities  that  made  up  the  Grecian  army, 
except  the  Phocians,  who  were  employed  as  wo  have 
seen,  relieved  each  other  at  the  post  of  honour ;  all 
stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled  the  charge  not  less 
vigorously  than  before.  The  confidence  of  Xerxes 
was  now  changed  to  despondence  and  perplexity. — 
The  secret  of  the  Anopca  could  not  long  remain  con- 
cealed after  it  had  become  vsluable.  Many  tongues, 
perhaps,  would  ha\e  revealed  it :  two  Greeks,  a  Ca- 
rystian,  and  Corydallua  of  Anticyra,  ahared  the  re- 
proach of  this  foul  treachery  ;  but,  by  the  general  opin- 
ion, confirmed  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council,  which  set  a  price  upon  his  head, 
Ephialtes,  a  Malian,  was  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
having  glided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxea,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydarncs, 
the  commander  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  hia  troops, 
to  follow  the  traitor  They  set  out  at  nightfall ;  as 
day  was  beginning  to  break,  they  gained  the  brow  of 
Callidromus,  where  the  Phocians  were  posted  :  tbe 
night  was  still,  and  the  univcraal  sileuce  was  first 
broken  by  the  trampling  of  the  invaders  on  the  leaves 
with  which  the  face  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.  Tbe  Phocians  started  from  their 
couches  and  ran  to  their  arms.  Tbe  Persians,  who 
had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy  on  their  way, 
were  equally  surprised  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  band, 
and  feared  lest  they  might  be  Spartans ;  but  when 
Ephialtes  had  informed  them  of  the  truth,  they  pre- 
pared to  force  a  passage.  Their  arrows  showered 
upon  the  Phocians,  who,  believing  themselves  the  sole 
object  of  attack,  retreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
ridge,  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  they  could.  The  [ 
Persians,  without  turning  aside  to  pursue  them,  kept 
on  their  way,  and  descended  towards  Alpcnua.  Mean- 
while, deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my'* motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  during  the  night, 
and  their  report  was  confirmed  at  daybreak  by  the 
sentinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
now  came  down  with  the  news  that  the  barbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.  Little  tunc  waa  left  for  de- 
liberation :  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted.  Leonidus 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  of  the  al- 
liec  who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  impend- 
ing fate  ;  but  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
bis  resolution  of  maintaining  the  post  which  Sparta 
bad  assigned  them  to  the  last.  All  withdrew  except 
the  Thespians  and  the  Thcbans.  The  Thespians  re- 
mained from  choice,  bent  on  sharing  his  glory  and  his 
death.  We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the 
Thcbans,  if  the  event  did  not  seem  to  prove  that  their 
stay  was  the  effect  of  compulsion.  Herodotus  says 
that  leonidas,  though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because 
their  spirit  shrank  from  danger,  detained  the  Thcbans 
as  hostsges,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disafTected 
to  the  cause  of  freedom;  yet,  as  he  was  himself  cer- 
tain of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
why  and  how  he  put  this  violence  on  them;  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  observes  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
assigned  by  Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated the  honour  of  tho  Thcbans,  if  he  could  have 
denied  that  they  alone  survived  the  day.  Unleaa  we 
suppose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the  aide  of  hon- 
our, their  last,  when  death  atared  them  in  tho  face,  on 
tbe  side  of  prudence,  we  must  give  up  their  conduct 


and  that  of  Leonidas  as  an  inscrutable  mystery. — Ms- 
giatias,  an  Acarnaman  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  lin- 
eage to  the  snciont  seer  Melampus,  is  said  to  have 
read  the  approaching  fate  of  his  companions  in  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims  before  any  tidings  had  arrived 
of  their  danger.  When  the  presage  was  confirmed, 
Leomdaa  pressed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotus 
thinks,  that  tbe  Spartan  king  did  not  wish  to  keep  any 
one  who  desired  to  go.  Mcgistias,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  the  heroic  prophet  Theoclus,  who,  after  pre- 
dicting the  fall  of  Ira  to  Ariatomencs,  refused  to  sur- 
vive the  ruin  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side 
of  Leonidss  ;  but  he  sent  away  his  son,  an  only  one, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of  Melampus 
might  not  end  with  him.  I^eorudas  would  also,  it  ta 
said,  have  saved  two  of  his  kinsmen,  by  sending  them 
with  letters  and  messages  to  Sparta  ;  but  tbe  one  aaid 
be  bad  come  to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters;  snd  the 
other,  that  hia  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta  wished 
to  know. — Before  Hydarncs  began  his  march,  Ephi- 
altes had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  Xerxea  had, 
accordingly,  fixed  the  hour  when  ho  would  attack 
the  Greeka  in  front.  It  waa  early  in  the  forenoon 
when  the  Ten  Thousand  bad  near  finished  their  round, 
and  the  preconcerted  onset  began  Leonidas,  now 
leas  careful  to  husband  the  lives  of  his  men  than  to 
make  havoc  among  the  barbarians,  no  longer  confined 
himself,  as  before,  within  tho  pass,  but,  leaving  a  guars] 
at  the  wall,  aallied  forth  and  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  Hia  little  band,  reckless  of  everything  but 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody  breaches 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to  an 
Oriental  cuatom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commanders  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  fool  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  them  from  behind  :  yet  the  Spartans  too 
were  thinned,  and  Leonidas  himself  died  early.  Tho 
fight  waa  hottest  over  hia  body,  which  waa  rescued 
after  a  hard  atruggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  their  spears 
were  broken,  and  their  swords  blunted  with  slaughter, 
word  came  that  the  band  of  Hydarncs  waa  about  to 
enter  the  paas.  Than  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and 
pressed  on  to  a  knoll  on  the  other  aide,  where  they 
took  up  their  last  stand.  Tho  Thcbans,  however,  did 
not  return  with  them,  but  threw  down  their  arms  and 
begged  for  quarter  This,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
obtained  :  Herodotus  heard  a  story,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  with  good  reason,  incredulous,  that  they  were 
afterward  all  branded  like  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  is 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
of  tbe  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward  un- 
resisted, broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  hil- 
lock where  the  little  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  arrows, 
tho  javelins,  and  the  stones  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
length  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell  they 
were  afterward  buried  ;  their  tomb,  as  Snnonides  sang, 
waa  an  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
the  memory  of  her  second  founders.  (Diod  Sic,  11, 
11.)  The  inscription  of  the  monument  raiaed  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopon 
nesus  had  fought  at  Thcrmopylss  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  Wo  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in  these 
numbers !  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force 
is  only  supposed  equal  to  the  Pbocian,  exceeds  six 
thousand  men:  the  Phocians.it  must  be  remembered 
were  not  engsged.  But  it  ia  not  easy  to  reconcile 
either  account  with  the  historian's  statement,  that  tbe 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  four  thousand,  unless  w< 
suppose  that  the  Helots,  though  not  numbered,  former! 
a  large  part  of  the  army  of  Leonidas.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their  presence 
He  himself  and  his  Spartans  no  doubt  considered  then 
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_  stand  in  the  post  intrusted  to  them,  not 
as  an  act  of  high  and  heroic  devotion,  but  of  simple 
and  indispensable  duty.  Their  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the  passing 
traveller  tell  their  countrymen  that  they  bad  fallen  in 
obedience  to  their  laws.  How  their  action  was  view- 
ed at  Sparta  may  be  collected  from  a  story  which  can- 
not he  separated  from  the  recollection  of  this  memora- 
ble day.  When  the  band  of  Leomdas  was  nearly  en- 
closed, two  Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Anstodemus,  were 
staying  at  Alpenus,  having  been  forced  to  quit  their 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  them  of  sight. 
When  they  heard  tho  tidings,  the  one  called  for  bis 
arms,  and  made  hia  helot  guide  him  to  the  place  of 
combat,  where  he  was  left,  and  fell  But  the  other's 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Sparta  he  was  shunned  like  a  pestilence  :  no 
man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with  him,  or 
•peak  to  him ;  and  he  was  branded  with  the  name  of 
"ike  trembUr  Anstodcmtu"  {&  rpiaac  'AptorodTjftoc). 
According  to  another  account,  both  these  Spartans  had 
been  despatched  from  the  camp  as  messengers,  and 
there  being  sufficient  time  for  both  to  return,  Eurytus 
did  so.  hut  Anstodemua  lingered  on  the  way. — The 
Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  at  Thermopylae  20,000 
tifcn  :  among  tbem  were  several  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmost 
advantage  from  his  victory,  Xerxee  sent  over  to  the 
fleet,  which,  having  neard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  was  now  stationed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Eutxea,  and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were 
curious  to  see  the  chastisement  he  had  inflicted  on 
the  men  who  had  dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he 
had  previously  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
dead  seems  natural  enough  ;  and  such  an  artifice,  so 
•lightly  differing  from  the  universal  practice  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  belligerents,  scarcely 


apparently  not  of  high  antiquity.    The  foot  of  rJas 


the  name  of  a  stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas ;  and,  as  tins  was  one 
of  the  foremost  which  he  found  on  a  field  that  had 
coat  him  ao  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition,  because  such  ferocity  waa  not  consistent 
with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
lant enemy.  To  cut  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of 
•lain  rebels  was  a  Pera:an  usage,  (/'/it/.,  Fir.  Artax., 
c.  13  —  Strab  .  733  —  Herod  .  7,  206,  teqq—Thtrl- 
todl's  Hat.  of  Gt.,  vol.  2,  p.  282,  acqq)— According 
to  modern  travelleis,  the  warm  springs  at  Thcrmopylas 
are  about  half  way  between  Bodomtza  and  Zetloun. 
They  iaaue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  precipices  uf  (Eta.  The  temperature, 
in  the  month  of  December,  was  found  to  be  111°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found  it  to  bo  103°  or  104° 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fissures.  The  water  is  very  transpa- 
rent, but  deposites  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate 
of  lime),  which  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  the  sulphureoua  lake 
betw  een  that  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
face is  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 
The  ground  about  the  springs  yields  a  hollow  sound 
like  that  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near  Na- 
ples In  some  places  Dr.  Clarke  observed  cracks  and 
fissures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a 
gaseous  fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, its  foetid  smell  bespeaking  it  to  be  sulphurcted 
hydrogen.  The  springs  are  very  copious,  and  imme- 
diately form  several  rapid  streams  running  into  the 
sea,  which  is  apparently  about  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Baths  were  built  here  by  H erodes  Atlicus.  The  de- 
file or  atrait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hot  springs,  and  then  tho  road,  which  is  still  paved  in 
many  places,  bears  off  all  at  once  across  the  plain  to 
Zeitoun,  distant  three  hours  from  Thermopylae.  Near 
the  springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wall  and  circular 
r,  composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  small 
Mi 


says,  is  ao  covet* 
ed  with  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes  as  to  bide  it* 
vestiges  which  may  exist  of  early  fortifications.  Tat 
wall,  of  which  mention  has  more  tban  once  been  made 
by  us,  was,  at  a  later  day,  renewed  and  fortified  by 
Anliochiis  when  defending  himself  •gainst  the  Ra- 
mans ;  and  was  afterward  restored  by  Justinian,  wan 
that  monarch  thought  to  secure  the  tottering  empire 
by  fortresses  and  walls  :  he  is  stated  also  to  bsvs  con- 
structed cisterns  here  for  the  reception  of  rain-*aier. 
The  question  i»,  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  saciem 
wall,  ••  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  soppoM,  at 
whether  the  spring  referred  to  by  Herodotus  be  not 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  dexnbta 
the  wall,  not  as  traversing  the  marsh,  but  as  extending 
along  the  mountainous  chain  of  CEta  from  sea  to  tea 
The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hardly  be  in  tat 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  withm  the  fon> 
lied  pass  Formidable,  however,  as  the  defile  of  Tb*> 
mopyl*  may  seem,  it  has  never  opposed  an  effect  aii 
barrier  to  an  invading  army  ;  the  strength  of  tarsi 
gates  of  Greece  being  rendered  »ain  by  the  other 
mountain  routes  which  avoid  tbem.  "  The  PersiiM," 
says  Procopius,  "  found  only  one  path  over  the  moaat- 
ains  ;  now  there  are  many,  and  large  enough  to  aims' 
a  cart  or  chariot."  A  path  was  pointed  out  to  Dr. 
Clarke  to  the  north  of  the  hot  springs,  which  a  itl 
used  by  the  inhabitants  in  journeying  to  Salooa  After 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another  red 
branches  from  it  towards  the  southeast,  accorduif  tt 
the  route  pursued  by  the  Persians.  Dr.  Holland  as- 
cended Mount  (Eta  by  "  a  route  equally  singular  aai 
interesting,  but  difficult,  and  not  free  from  dinger.* 
When  the  Gauls  under  Brenntis  invaded  Greece,  the 
treacherous  discovery  made  to  biro  of  a  path  tbroagi 
tho  mountains  compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  ft 
prevent  their  being  taken  in  rear.  Antiochos  *u  a 
like  manner  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitauoa,  ■ 
seeing  the  heights  above  me  pass  occupied  by  Rons 
soldiers,  who,  under  the  command  of  M  Porciu*  Cao, 
had  been  sent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  It.  tae 
I  reign  of  Justinian  the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  a 
Thermopylae  and  discovered  the  path  over  the  nwoa*- 
ains.  When  Bajazet  entered  Greece  toward*  ih 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  appears  to  hue 
been  little  need  of  these  artifices  :  a  Greek  bides  a 
stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conqueran 
through  the  pass  to  enslave  his  country.  During  tat 
late  revolution,  Thermopylae  never  opposed  any  xnoea 
barrier  against  the  Turkish  forces.  The  passe*  of&l- 
lidromus  and  Cnemis  were  disputed  on  one  excises 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Armatolcs  under  Odyss- 
eus; but  the  foe  wore  afterward  repeatedly  surTeredts 
cross  the  ridges  of  Olhrys  and  (Eta  without  oppaa* 
tion. 

Tiikrmus  or  Thkrhum,  an  unwalled  city  of  .tV 
lia,  northeast  of  Stralos.  regarded  aa  the  capital  of  tat 
country.  It  it  supposed  by  Manncrt  to  have  dented 
its  name  from  some  warm  springs  in  the  neifjibour- 
hood,  and  Polybius  (5,  7)  speaks  of  it  as  rorov  h  rait 
fteppole.  Its  situation  among  the  mountains  rendered 
it,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  walls,  a  place  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  citadel  for  all  -Etolra.  It  was  here  that  (be  u*e> 
blies  for  deciding  the  elections  of  magistrates  were 
held,  as  well  aa  the  most  splendid  festival  and  com- 
mercial meetings.  Hence  the  place  waa  stored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  provisions  snd  the  nccessarm 
of  life,  but  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  and  snia 
utensils  of  every  kind  adapted  for  entertainments 
Philip  III.  of  Macedon  surprised  the  place  by  a  nod 
march,  and  obtained  great  booty,  although  many  of  the 
more  valuable  articlea  were  either  carried  off  or  de 
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the  temples  •,  but,  in  revenge  for  the  excesses 

itted  by  the  .Etoliana  it  Dium  and  Dudona,  de- 
faced the  statues,  which  amounted  to  more  than  two 
thousand,  set  fire  to  the  porches,  and  finally  razed  the 
buildings  themselves  to  the  ground.    They  found  also 
in  Thermos  a  quantity  of  arms,  of  which  they  selected 
he  most  costly  to  carry  away,  but  the  greate 
estroyed,  to  the  number  of  15,000  complete  suit* 
rmour.    In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
rmavil,  was  consumed-in  heaps  before  the  camp.  All 
beee  facts  attest  the  site  and  opulence  pf  the  place  ; 
of  which,  however,  so  little  is  known,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Strabo  and  Polybius,  its  name  occurs  in 
no  ancient  author.    Philip  subsequently  made  another 
»l>on  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
(Polyb  ,  de  vtrt.  et  nt ,  c.  Y\. >— Un- 
der the  Roman  sway,  when  the  national  assemblies  of 
the  ."Etolians  bad  ceased  to  be  held,  Thermue  became 
speedily  forgotten  in  history.    (Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  Ill— Cramer' 9  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  S.  p.  87.) 

Thbrsanukr,  a  son  of  Polynices  and  Argia.  He  was 
one  of  the  Epigoni,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes,* 
received  the  city  from  the  hands  of  bis  victorious  fel- 
low-chieftains. (Pausan ,  9,  8 — Heyne,  ad  Apotiod  ., 
3,  7,  4  )  At  a  subsequent  penod,  when  already  ad- 
vanced  in  years,  he  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  on  the  shores  of  Mysia  bv 
Tnlephns.  (Diet.  Crci .  2.  U  —Hcyjte,  ad  Vtrg.,  £n., 
2,  'W\  —Pind  ,  01,  2.  Id.  —  Srhoi.  ad  Ptnd  .  /.  c  ) 

THKitstTKs,  one  of  the  Greeks  in-  the  army  before 
Troy.  Homer  describes  htm  as  equally  deformed  in 
person  and  in  mind.  Such  was  his  propensity  to  in- 
dulge in  contumelious  language,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  chiefs  of 
the  army,  but  even  Agamemnon  himself.  He  ulti- 
mately fell  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he  was  ridi- 
culing the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  slain  Penthesilea. 
(Horn.,  It.,  2,  212,  st<w  ) 

Tflniln.K,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians 
from  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.  (  Virg.,  (r.,  2,  383  ) 
Thksrob  (two  syllables),  king  of  Athens,  and  son 
of  jEgeus  by  iEthra,  the  daughter  of  Pit  then  s,  mon- 
arch of  Troszcne,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  he- 
rocs  of  antiquity.  He  was  reared  in  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather ;  and,  when  grown  to  the  proper  age,  his 
mother  led  him  to  the  rock  under  which  his  father  had 
deposited  his  sword  and  aandals,  and  he  removed  it 
with  ease  and  took  them  out.  He  was  now  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens,  and  present  himself  to  i£geus.  As, 
however,  the  roads  were  infested  by  robbers,  his  grand- 
father Piltheus  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the 
shorter  and  safer  way  over  the  Saronic  Gulf;  bat  the 
youth,  feeling  in  himself  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  a 
hero,  resolved  to'  signalize  himself  like  Hercules,  with 
whose  fame  all  Greece  now  rang,  by  destroying  the 
evil-doers  and  the  monsters  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
the  country  ;  and  he  determined  on  the  more  perilous 
and  adventurous  journey  by  land.  On  his  way  to 
Athens  he  met  with  msny  adventures,  and  destroyed 
Periphates,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  the 
monstrous  sow  Phwa,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crommyon.  Having  overcome 
all  the  perila  of  the  road,  Theseus  at  length  reached 
Athens,  where  new  dangers  awaited  him.  He  found 
his  father's  court  all  in  confusion.  The  Pallantids),  or 
aona  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  iEgeus, 
had  lone  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  hands 
of  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  his 
feeble  grasp  Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
not  be  very  remote,  thoy  resolved  to  wait  for  that 
•vent;  but  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions. 
The  arrival  of  Theseus  threatened  to  disconcert  their 
plan.  They  feared  that  if  this  young  stranger  should 
bo  received  aa  a  son  of  the  old  king,  be  might  find  in 
him  a  protector  and  avenger ;  and  they  resolved  to 

Their  plot  to  far 


ceeded  that  AZgtnt  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  his 

son,  when  be  recognised  him,  and  then  acknowledged 
turn  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Pallantidas 
had  recourse  to  arms,  but  Theseus  defeated  and  alew 
them.  Medea,  it  is  also  said,  who  waa  manned  io 
^Egeus,  fearing  the  lose  of  her  influence  when  The- 
seus should  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  father,  re- 
solved  to  anticipate  that  event;  and,  moved  by  her 
calumnies,  /l^geus  was  presenting  a  cup  of  poison  to 
his  son,  when  the  sight  of  the  sword  left  with  iEihra 
discovered  to  him  who  be  waa.  The  bull  which  Her- 
cules bad  brought  from  Crete  was  now  ai  Marathon, 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  hie  ravages.  Theseus 
went  in  quest  of  him,  overcame,  and  exhibited  him  in 
chaina  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  and  then  sacrificed 
the  animal  to  Apollo  Delphimus.  The  Athenians  were) 
at  this  period  in  deep  aflliclion  on  account  of  the  trib- 
ute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to  Minos,  kmg  of 
Crete.  ( Vid.  Androgens  and  Mtnoteorus.)  Theseus 
resolved  to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  third  time  of 
sending  off  this  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and) 
maidens  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be 
sent,  in  spite  of  tbe  entreaties  of  his  father  to  the  con* 
trary  he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  tbe  vic- 
tims. The  ship  departed,  as  usual,  under  black  sailfe} 
which  Theseus  promised  his  father  to  change  for  white 


in 


case  of  his  reluming  victorious.  When  they 
m  Crete,  tbe  youths  and  maidens  were  exhib- 


ited before  Minos  ;  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  tbe 
king,  who  was  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Theseus,  by  whom  her  love  was  speedily  returned. 
She  furnished  him  with  a  clew  of  thread,  which  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  in  safety  the  windings  of  tho 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay,  whom 
he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew.  He  then  got  on  hoard 
with  his  companions,  and  sailed  for  Athens.  Ariadne 
accompanied  hie  flight,  but  waa  abandoned  by  him  on 
the  isle  of  Dia  or  Naxos.  (Kid.  Ariadne.)  Before 
Theseus  returned  to  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Drloa  to  pay 
his  vow ;  for,  ere  setting  out  on  his  perilous  expedition, 
ho  had  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  successful,  to 
i he  sacred  island  a  ship  with  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
( Vid  Delia  II.)  He  also  consecrated  in  Delos  a 
statue  of  Venns,  made  by  Dadalus,  on  account  of  the 
aid  she  had  given  him.  He,  moreover,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  established  there  a  dance,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  imitated  the  windings  of  the  Isbyrinth. 
(Compare  Horn.,  II.,  18,  590,  teaq.)  On  approaching 
the  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus  forgot  tbe  signal  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  and  returned  under  the  same 
sails  with  which  he  had  departed ;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  was  deprived  of  his  newly-found  son,  de- 
stroyed himself.  ( rid.  ^Egeus.)  The  hero  now  turn- 
ed his  thoughts  to  legislation.  The  Attic  territory- 
had  been  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  deroi  or  bor- 
oughs, each  of  which  had  its  own  government  and 
chief  magistrate,  and  was  almost  wholly  independent. 


poison  his  mind  against  him. 


The  consequence  was,  frequent  and  sanguinary  war* 
arose  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  forced  thorn  to  union,  which  was  again  dissolv- 
ed as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over.  Theseus  there- 
fore invited  not  merely  the  people  of  Attica,  bat 
strangers,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  i 
then  nothing  but  a  small  settlement  on  «  rock.  By 
his  prudence  and  his  authority  be  induced  the  heads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  in- 
trust the  administration  of  justice  to  a  court,  which 
should  sit  constantly  at  Athena,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  He  abolished 
the  previous  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
tribes,  and  substituted  that  of  a  distribution  into 
three  classes,  the  Nobles,  tbe  Husbandmen,  and  the 
Artisans  (Etoarptoat,  Ttupbpoi,  and  brQttovpyoi). 
This  object  he  is  said  to  have  accomplished  psrtly  by 
force,  partly  by  persuasion.    With  the  lower  clas- 
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we  read,  he  found  no  difficulty  ;  but  the  powerful  men 
were  only  induced  to  comply  with  hi*  proposal*  by  hia 
promise  that  all  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  ahare 
of  the  government,  and  that  he  would  resign  all  hia 
royal  prerogalivea  except  thoae  of  commanding  in  war 
and  of  watching  over  the  lawa.    To  the  nobles,  there- 
fore, he  reserved  all  the  offices  of  slate,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  inter- 
preting the  lawa  both  human  and  divine.    The  result 
of  these  and  other  regulations  was  the  increase  of  the 
city  and  of  the  population  in  general.  Tbucydides 
fixes  on  this  aa  the  epoch  when  the  lower  city  was 
added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  bad  covered,  aa  we 
have  remarked,  little  more  than  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.    And  hence  there  may  aeem  to 
have  been  some  foundation  for  Plutarch's  alalemcnl, 
that  Theseus  called  the  city  Athens,  if  this  name  prop- 
erly signified  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town.  —  At  a  farther  means  of  uniting  the  people, 
Theseua  eaUbliahed  numerous  festivala,  particularly 
the  Psnathenaa,  solemnized  with  great  splendour  ev- 
ery fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  this  union  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Auica.    Theseus  firmly  established  the 
boundaries  of  the  Attic  territory,  in  which  he  inclu- 
ded Mcgaris,  and  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  mark  the  limita  of  Auica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus   TheM  civic  cares  did  not  prevent  Tbeseua 
from  taking  part  in  military  enterprises  :  he  accompa- 
nied Hercules  in  hi-  expedition  against  the  Amazons, 
who  then  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Thennodon  ,  and 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  as  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  the  hand  of  the  vanquiahed  queen. 
(Vtd  Antiope)    When  the  Amazona  afterward,  in 
revenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  from  the  Athenian  prince.    ( Vtd.  Ami- 
zones.)    Theseus  was  also  a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of 
the  Calydonian  hunt ;  ho  was  one  of  the  adventuroua 
band  who  aailed  in  the  Argo  to  Colchis;  and  he  aided 
hia  friend  Piritbous  and  the  Lapitba;  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.    The  friendship  between  him  and 
Pinthoiis  waa  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  had  ori- 
in  the  midst  of  arms.  ( Vtd.  Pinthoiis,)  Like 
iul  comrades,  they  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject.   Each  wai  ambitious  in  love,  and  would  posaess 
a  daughter  of  the  gods.    Theseus,  in  whose  favour 
the  lot  had  fallen,  carried  off,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  friend,  the  celebrated  Helen,  daughter  of  l-eda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though  already  of  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  his 
mother  .Kthra,  at  Aphidne,  whence  she  was  subse- 
quently rescued  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux. 
He  then  prepared  to  aid  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more 
penloua  attempt,  the  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto  ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  both  by  tho  roonsrch  of  Hades,  From 
this  confinement  Theseua  waa  releaaed  by  Hercules  ; 
but  Piritbous  remained  ever  a  captive.    (Kid.  Piri- 
tbous )    Afier  the  death  of  Antiope,  who  had  borne 
him  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  Theseus  married  Phae- 
dra, the  daughter  of-  Minos,  and  aiater  of  Ariadne. 
Hippolytus  loat  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  false  charge 
preferred  against  him  by  his  stepmother;  Phaedra  end- 
ed her  days  by  her  own  band  ;  and  Theseus,  when  too 
Ute,  learned  the  innocence  of  his  son.    (Fiid  Hip- 
polytus.)—The  invasion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, for  the  recovery  of  their  aistcr  Helen,  and  an  in- 
surrection of  the  PalUntidaj,  brought  on  Theseus  the 
usual  fate  of  all  great  Athenians— exile.    He  volun- 
tarily retired  to  Lycomedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
ros,  and  there  he  met  with  his  desth,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  the  treachery  of  his  host ;  for,  ascending, 

'  of  the  tal- 


ven  oe,  in  ine  nrsi  instance,  10  increase  u» 
s  of  the  noble  class,  by  concentrating  it  »  oat 

d  hence  it  proved  too  powerful  for  boihtbt king 
people.    In  this  sense  we  may  say  with  Ph- 


[  and  at  a  later  day  obtained  his  bones  from  the  island 
I  of  Scyros,  and  interred  tbem  beneath  the  sod  of  Aui- 
ca. ■  h' :.  ';■  *  Mythology,  p.  387,  teaa  —  Pud, 
[  Vit.  The*.) — Theseus,  whose  name  signifies  tbe  Or- 
derer  or  Regulator  (Snoevc,  from  deu,  -  bow,  "to pita" 
or  " cMtaUuk"),  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  pervod  tbaa 
an  individual,  though  it  ia  very  possible  that  lbs  hwx 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  contributed  ti*  lar- 
gest share,  or  put  the  finishing  hand,  to  the  eiuuge 
which  ia  commonly  considered  as  his  work.  Thestits, 
indeed,  is  represented  by  tbe  ancients  in  quite  aa  am- 
biguous light ;  aa,  on  the  one  band,  tbe  found* r  sf  a 
government  which  was,  for  many  centuries  after  bn, 
rigidly  anslocratical ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  tat 
parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.  If  we  make  doe 
allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poets  or  rbtton- 
ciana,  who  adorn  him  w  ith  the  latter  of  these  titles  ia 
order  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  tbe  popular  institu- 
tions of  later  limes,  we  »haii  perhaps  find  that  ei- 
ther description  is  entirely  groundless,  though  the  for- 
mer is  more  simply  and  evidently  true,  flis  imo- 
Uitions  were  anstocralical,  because  none  were  thro 
known  of  any  other  kind.  The  effect  of  tbe  union 
would  even  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  iucresst  tot 
influence  of  the  noble  class,  I 
apot;  and  I 
and  the 

tarch,  tiiat  Theseua  gained  the  assent  of  tbe  great  men 
to  his  plan  by  aurrenderiug  his  royal  prerogitirts, 
which  tbey  shared  equally  among  them.  The  tar. 
was  no  more  than  the  firat  of  the  nobles ;  tbe  tar 
kings  of  tbe  tribes  (bvKoiaoifaic. — Pollvz,  8,  lllj, 
all  chosen  from  the  privileged  class,  were  hucoosum 
ssscssors,  and  acted  rather  aa  colleagues  tbanascooa- 
sellors.  The  principal  difference  between  tbero 
him  sppeara  to  have  conaisled  in  the  duration  of  tbtu 
office,  which  waa  probably  nover  long  enough  to  lean 
tbem  independent  of  ihe  body  from  which  tbey  mat 
taken  and  to  which  they  returned.— But  there  •» 
also  a  aense  in  which  Theseus  might,  without  impro- 
priety, be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  tbe  Athenian  de- 
mocracy, both  with  respect  to  the  tendency  and  re- 
mote consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effect,  of 
tbe  icatitutions  ascribed  to  him.  Tbe  incorporate* 
of  several  scattered  townships  in  one  city,  sock  " 
look  place  in  Attica,  was  in  many,  perhaps  m  »mc 
parts  of  Greece  the  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  i  fret 
commonslly,  which,  thus  enabled  to  feel  its  o«t 
strength,  was  gradually  encouraged  successful!}  u> 
resist  the  authority  of  the  nobles.  And  hence,  to  b- 
ler  times,  the  dismemberment  of  a  capital,  sod  it*  re- 
partition into  a  number  of  rural  communities,  was  es- 
teemed the  surest  expedient  for  establishing  an  irs- 
tocraticil  government.  (ThtrltoaH's  Hut.  of  Grttct. 
vol.  2,  p.  9,  sc/<j  ) — Regarded  aa  the  patron-bero  of 
that  people  of  (Jrtcce  among  whom  literature  flour- 
ished most,  Theseus  is  presented  to  us  under  a  own 
historic  aspect  than  the  other  heroes  of  mytboK»cy. 
Though  Ins  adventures  are  evidently  founded  on  ito« 
of  Hercules,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  emulated, « 
are  struck  by  the  abaenre  of  the  marvellous  in  tbem 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  Thcaeus  are  generally  *wb  *(• 
feels  as  would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  tbe 
course  of  events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity  !  sorb, 
at  least,  are  his  achievements  in  and  about  Attic* 
Theseus  yielded  few  subjects,  therefore,  to  the  Alt* 


dramatists.  When  they  brought  him  on  the  stage,  U 
was  hardly  ever  as  the  principal  character  of  the  piei 


cr 


He  always,  however,  appears  as  tbe  model  of  a  jost 
and  moderate  ruler,  the  example  of  a  atnet  < 


with  Lycomedes,  a  lofty  rock,  to  take  a 
and.  he  fell  or  waa  pushed  off  bv  his  companion,  and  lost 
bis  life  by  the  fall.  The  Athenians  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  feasts  snd  temples,  placed  him  among  the  gods, 
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to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  the  protector  of  uV 
suppliant,  the  scourge  of  tbe  evil-doer,  and  the  tuibor 
of  wise  and  good  regulations.  (Ketf kilty,  I  *»)  . 

THESMOTHKTiB,  a  name  given  lo  the  six  r 
archons  at  Athena,  after 
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Thi«pTa  or  TuMrt«,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  forty 
stadia  from  A  sera,  according  to  Strabo,  and  near  toe 
foot  of  Helicon,  looking  towards  tbe  south  and  the 
Crissaean  Gulf.  I  la  antiquity  ia  atteated  by  Homer, 
who  names  it  in  tbe  catalogue  of  Boeotian  towns.  (//., 
8,  498  )  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct  during  tbe 
Persian  war.  When  the  real  of  Boson  a  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xerxes,  they  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
and  water  to  his  deputies.  The  troops  also  under  l.e- 
enides,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartaua  at  Ther- 
mopyle,  chose  rather  to  die  at  their  posts  than  desert 
their  commander  and  his  heroic  followers.  (Herod., 
7,  132  et  232.)  Tbeir  city  was,  in  consequence,  burn- 
ed by  the  Persians  after  it  had  been  evacuated  by  the 
inhabitants,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  (He- 
rod., 8,  60.)  A  small  body  of  these,  however,  fought 
•t  Plates  under  Pausanias.  (Herod.,  9,  31.)  The 
Thespians  distinguished  themselves  also  in  the  battle 
of  Doll  urn  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
at  their  post.  (  rhueyd.,  4,  9G  )  The  Thcbans  after- 
ward basely  took  advantage  of  this  heavy  loss  to  putl 
down  the' walls  of  their  city  and  bring  it  under  sub- 
jection, on  pretext  of  their  having  favoured  the  Athe- 
nians. (7*«cyd.,  4,  133.)  They  subsequently  made 
ton  attempt  to  recover  their  independence  ;  but,  fail i ng 
in  this  enterprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  at  Ath- 
ens. (Tkucyd.,  8,  95.)  Tbespie  wae  occupied  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  same  time  that  they  seized 
upon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  5,  4, 
42.) — The  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne  was  born  at 
Thespie.  It  ia  mentioned,  that  on  her  having  received, 
as  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  a  beautiful  statue  of  Cu- 
pid, she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
which  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  from  the  influx 
of  strangers  who  came  to  view  this  masterpiece  of 
art  (Strabo,  AiO.—Atken.,  13,  59.)  Pausanias  af- 
firms, that  this  celebrated  statue  was  aent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  was  afterward  restored  to  Thespia;  by 
Claudius.  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
was  destroyed  by  lire.  ( Pausan  ,  9, 26.)  Pliny,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day  in  tbe 
schools  of  Oclavia.  (Pitn.,  36,  6.) — It  is  now  pretty 
well  ascertained,  by  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
that  the  nuns  of  Thespia  are  occupied  by  the  modern 
Eremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  Cell  remarks,  that  "  the  plan 
of  the  city  ia  distinctly  visible.  It  seems  a  regular 
hexagon,  and  tbe  mound  occasioned  by  the  fsll  of  tbe 
wall  is  perfect."  (//m.,  p.  119.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  stqq.) 

Thcspiaoa,  tbe  offspring  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
daughters  of  Thespius.    On  attaining  to  manhood, 


some  of  them  were  sent,  by 


father's  directions,  to 


Thebes  in  Bceotia.  but  the  greater  part  as  a  colony  to 
Sardinia.  (Apollod.,  2,  7,  6  —Hryne  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
c.—Dtod.  Sic,  4.  29.— Pausan.  10,  17.) 

Thkspiadks,  I.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius, 
mothers  of  the  Thespiade  by  Hercules.  (Apollod.,  2, 
4.  10.)— H.  An  appellation  given  to  the  Muses  from 
Thespie.  near  which  was  Helicon,  one  of  tbe  mount- 
ains sacred  to  tbem.    (Vtf.  Muse.) 

Thkspis,  an  early  Greek  dramatic  poet,  generally 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  bom  at 
loaria,  a  Oiacrian  dermis  or  borough,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  His  birthplace  de- 
nved  ita  name,  according  to  tradition,  from  tbe  father 
of  Erigone  (Steph.  By*.,  a.  ».  'laapta. — Hy gin.,  fab., 
130),  and  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the  religion  of 
Bacchus; and  the  origin  of  tbe  Athenian  tragedy  and 
comedy  has  been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken 
festivals  of  the  place  (At  functus,  2,  p.  40):  indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the 
old  mimetic  exbioitiona  which  were  common  there 
(Welckcr,  Nacktrag,  p.  222.)  An  account  of  tbe  im- 
provements introduced  by  Thespia  will  be  found  under 
article.  (VitL  Theatrum.) 
8  F 


Tmerios,  king  of  Thespia?,  and  father  of  the  Thes- 
piades.  (Apollod.,  2, 4, 10.)  Tbe  name  is  sometimes 
erroneously  wntten  Thestius.  (Consult  tbe  remarks 
of  Heyne,  not.  crit.,  ad.  Apollod.,  2,  7,  8.) 

Thcspxotia.  a  district  of  Epirus,  along  tbe  coast 
opposite  to  Corey rs,  and  extending  also  some  distsnce 
inland.  Of  all  the  Epirotic  nations,  the  ThesproU 
may  be  considered  aa  tbe  most  ancient.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  beiug  alone  noticed 
by  Homer,  while  be  omits  all  mention  of  the  Molos- 
aiana  and  Chaoniana.  (Qrf.,  14,  315)  Herodotus 
also  affirms  (7,  176)  that  they  were  the  parent  stock 
whence  descended  tbe  Tbeaaaliana,  who  expelled  the 
iEoliana  from  tbe  country  afterward  known  by  tbe 
name  of  Theaaaly.  Thesprotia,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  in  remote  limes  tbe  great  seat  of  the  Pelae- 
gic  nation,  whence  they  disseminated  themselves  ovet 
several  parts  of  Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Iialv. 
(Herod  ,  2,  56  —  Strabo,  327.)  Even  after  the  Pe- 
lasgic  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  oracle  and  temple  of  Dodons,  which  they 
had  established  in  Thesprotia,  still  remained  to  attest 
their  former  existence  in  that  district.— We  must  infer 
from  the  passage  of  Homer  which  has  been  referred 
to,  that  the  government  of  Thessaly  was  bI  first  mon- 
archical, now  long  this  continued  ia  not  apparent. 
Some  change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Tbucydides,  who  assures  us  that  neither  the  Toes- 
proli  nor  Chaones  were  subject  to  kings.  (Tkucyd., 
2, 80  )  Subsequently  we  may,  however,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  included  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  princes.  It  were  as  needless  to  attempt  to 
define  tbe  limits  of  ancient  Thessaly  aeObosc  of  Cha- 
onia :  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining 
that  it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thya- 
mis  (Calama)  and  Acheron  (Souli),  while  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  the  former  to  tbe  banks  of  the 
Aotis.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  107.) 

Thessai,! a,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
north-  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains,  extending  from 
Pindua  to  Olympus,  and  separating  it  from  Macedonia  ; 
on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Pindus,  dividing  it  from 
Epirus  ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  (Els,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  .'Egean  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  tbe  gen- 
eral opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  tradi- 
tions, that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the 
mountains  just  specified  waa  at  aome  remote  period 
covered  by  tbe  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  its  tributary 
rivers,  until  some  great  revolution  of  nature  bad  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thus  afforded  a  pas- 
sage to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  opinion,  which 
wss  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129),  is  again  repeated 
by  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  tbe 
Peneus  is  still  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  and 
also  that  the  Isnd  in  Thessaly  is  higher  towards  the 
sea  than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  (Strabo, 
430.) — According  to  the  same  geographer,  this  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  four  districts,  distinguished  by 
tbe  name  of  Pbthiotis,  Estieotis,  Thesaaliotis,  and 
Pelasgiotis.  In  bis  description,  however,  of  these,  be 
appears  to  have  no  room  for  Tbessaliotis,  which  is,  in 
fact,  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  Strabo'*  di- 
vision, into  tetrarchiea,  as  it  derives  confirmation  from 
Harpocration  (.v.  v.  Terpapxia)  and  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  (Argon  ,  3,  1089.) — There  is 
hardly  any  district  in  Greece  for  which  nature  seems 
to  have  done  so  much  aa  for  Tbeassly.  It  may  with 
justice  be  called  the  land  of  the  Peneus,  which,  de- 
scending front  Pindus,  flowed  through  it  from  west  to 
east.  A  multitude  of  tributary  streams  poured  from 
tbe  north  and  the  south  into  this  river.  No  other  dis- 
trict had  so  extensive  an  internal  navigation ;  which, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  art,  might  have  been  ear- 
ned to  all  iU  parts.    Ita  fruitful  sod  was  fitted 
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for  pasturing  and  the  cultivation  of  corn;  iU  coasts, 
especially  l be  Sinus  Pagiisaius,  afforded  tbe  best  har- 
boura  for  shipping ;  nature  seemed  hardly  lo  bsve  l«ft 
a  wiah  ungraltfied.  II  wu  in  Thessaly  that  tbe  tribe 
of  ibe  Hellenes,  according  lo  tradition,  brat  appli- 
ed themselves  lo  agncullure;  and  I  hence  its  several 
branches  spread  over  the  more  southern  lands.  (  VuL 
Hellas.)  Almost  all  the  names  of  its  towns  recall 
some  association  connected  with  tbe  primitive  history 
and  heroic  age  of  the  nation. — Early  traditions,  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  poets  and  other  writers,  ascribe 
to  Thessaly  tbe  more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  Mmo- 
ma.  and  -Eolia  (Rkutn  ,  ap  Schoi  in  A  poll.  Khod, 
3,  IQQV.—Sicpk  Hyz.t  m.  t.  h'uurvta  —Herod.,  7. 
176.)  Passing  over  the  two  former  appellation*,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mythology,  tbe  Utter  may 
afford  us  matter  for  historical  reflections,  as  referring 
to  that  remote  period  when  the  plains  of  Thessnly 
were  occupied  by  the  iEolian  Pelssgi,  to  whom  Greece 
was  probably  indebted  for  tbe  first  dawmngs  of  civili- 
zation, and  the  earliest  cultivation  of  ber  language 
(Strabo,  '220.)  This  people  originally  came,  as  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  from  Tbesprotra  (Herod  ,  ?,  17G. 
— St  rah.,  444);  but  bow  long  they  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country,  and  at  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thessaly,  cannot,  perhaps,  now 
be  determined.  In  tbe  poems  of  Homer  it  never  oc- 
curs, although  the  several  principalities  and  kingdoms 
of  wbicb  it  is  composed  are  there  distinctly  enumera- 
ted and  described,  together  with  the  different  chiefs  to 
whom  they  were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phthia  are 
assigned  to  Achillea;  the  Melian  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
tories to  Protesilaoa  and  Eumelus ;  Magnesia  to  Phi- 
loctetes  and  Eurypylus;  Estiswtis  and  Petasgia  to 
Med  on  and  the  sons  of  iEsculapius,  with  other  petty 
leader*.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  that  we  derive 
the  earliest  information  relative  to  the  history  of  this 
fairest  portion  of  Greece.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, was  not  of  long  continusnce  ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution, dating  probably  from  tbe  period  of  tbe  Trojan 
expedition,  seems  to  nave  been  adopted  by  the  common 
consent  of  tbe  Tbessalian  states.  They  agreed  to 
unite  themselves  into  one  confederate  body,  under  the 
direction  of  one  supreme  magistrate  or  chief,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tagus  (Toydf ),  and  elected  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  repubbc.  The  details  of  this 
lederal  system  are  little  known ;  but  Strabo  assures  us 
that  the  Tbessalian  confederacy  was  tbe  most  consider- 
able, as  well  as  the  earliest,  society  of  the  kind  establish- 
ed in  Greece.  {Strab.,  429.)  How  far  its  constitution 
was  connected  with  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  seems  impossible  to  determine,  since  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  an- 
cient assembly.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  this  singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of 
a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  nature,  first 
among  tbe  states  of  Thessaly,  as  we  find  that  the 
jority  of  tbe  nation  who  had  votes  in  tbe  council  were 
either  actually  Thessalians,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  that  part  of  Greece.  This  mode  of  government, 
however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  as  little  in  Thessaly 
as  in  the  other  Hellenic  republics  where  it  was  adopt- 
ed; and  that  province,  which,  from  its  local  advanta- 
ges, ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
and  leading  states  of  Greece,  we  find,  if  we  except  a  pe- 
riod of  brilliant  but  momentary  splendour,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  weak  and  insign  i  tic  ant.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,  that  when  Xerxes  meditated  the  invasion  of 
Greece,  be  wss  encouraged  in  the  design  bv  the  Aleua- 
da»,  whom  the  historian  terms  kings  of  Thessaly,  but 
who,  probably,  like  the  Pisistratidw,  had  only  usurped 
the  regal  power,  and.  upon  being  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, sought  the  aid  of  the  Fenian  monarch  to  re- 
cover their  lost  dominion.  (Herod.,  7, 6.)  It  is  evident 
that  tbe  Tbessalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  pro- 
ject*, as  we  find  Ihey  applied  for 
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emergency  to  tbe  rest  of  Greece  ;  but,  as  it  was  net 
j  deemed  expedient  to  join  forces  agam»t  tb«  cos*u.eo 
enemy,  from  tbe  impossibility  of  making  any  i  nVciual 
resistance  lo  tbe  north  of  Thermopybr,  the  Thessah- 
an«  were  left  lo  their  own  resources,  and  cow*  courtly 
I  submitted  to  tbe  Persian  arms  (Herod.,  7,  173,  seof  X 
|  which  Herodotus  insinuates  they  did  the  more  read- 
ily, that  they  might  thus  profit  by  foreign  aid  m  aven- 
ging themselves  on  tbe  Pbocisns,  with  whom  they  bad 
been  engaged  in  frequent  but  nneucceeeful  hostdiues. 
(Herod.,  8,  27  )—  Utile  notice  is  taken  by  the  Greek 
historians  of  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  from  the  Persia* 
invasion  to  tbe  battle  of  Leoctrs,  except  the  fact  anea- 
lioncd  by  Tbucydides  of  an  expedition  having  beea 
undertaken  by  the  Alheuians,  under  the  t  omnund  of 
Myrorudes,  with  a  view  of  reinstating  Orestes,  son  of 
Kcbecratidas.  prince  of  Thessaly,  who  had  been  bsa> 
i*hed  from  his  country     Tbe  Athenian  general,  oa 
that  occasion,  advanced  as  far  as  Piiarsalus  ;  but  bis 
progress  being  checked  by  the  superiority  of  lb*  Tbes- 
salian cavalry,  he  was  forced  to  retire  without  having 
accomplished  any  of  tbe  objects  of  the  expedition. 
(Thucyd.,  1,  111.) — The  Thessalians  appear  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  tbe  Pclopoonesian  war.  though  they 
might  naturally  be  inclined  to  favour  the  Athenian 
cause,  from  their  early  alliance  with  lha  t  state.  Hence 
it  wss  that  tirasidas  felt  it  neceeeary  lo  use  soch  se- 
crecy and  despatch  in  traversing  their  territory  on  hat 
march  lowarda  Thrace.    (Thucyd.,  4,  78.)  Son* 
troops,  which  were  afterward  aent  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  order  tore-enforce  their  army  in  that  quarter, 
met  with  a  more  determined  opposition,  sumI  were 
compelled  to  retrace  tbeir  steps.    (Tkucyd.,  5,  IS) 
On  another  occasion  we  find  tbe  Thessalians  in  lea^u* 
with  tbe  Boeotians,  endeavouring  to  harass  and  inter- 
cept the  march  of  Agesilsus  through  their  country,  0* 
hi*  return  from  Asia  Minor.    This  attempt,  however, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  la* 
Spartan  prince ;  and  tbe  cavalry  of  Thessaly,  notsncb* 
standing  its  boasted  superiority,  met  with  a  decided 
repulse  from  the  Lacedemonian  horse.    ( A'r*.  .  Hut 
Gr ,  4,  3, 2.) — While  Sparta,  however,  was  struggling 
to  make  head  against  tbe  formidable  coalition,  of  which 
Bosotia  bad  taken  the  lead,  Thessaly  was  acquiring  a 
degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  states  of 
Greece  which  it  bad  never  possessed  in  any  former 
period  of  it*  history.    This  was  effected,  apparently, 
solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  w  ho,  from 
being  chief  or  tyrant  of  Phene,  had  risen  to  the  rank 
of  Tagus,  or  commander  of  tbe  Tbessalian  states  By 
bis  influence  and  talenia,  the  confederacy  received  tas 
accession  of  several  important  cities ;  and  an  imposing 
military  force,  amounting  to  8000  cavalry,  more  tba* 
20.000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  suffi- 
cient to  oppose  tbe  world,  hsd  been  raised  and  titled 
by  him  for  the  service  of  tbe  commonwealth.  (JCcsu 
Hut.  Gr.,  6,  1, 6.)    His  other  resources  being  equally 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  his  direc- 
tion, to  become  tbe  leading  power  in  Greece.  We 
may  estimate  the  influence  that  be  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  the  circumstance  of  his  haviug  been  call- 
ed upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Boeotians  and 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.    (Xen .  Hut. 
Gr.,  6,  4,  22.)— This  brilliant  period  of  political  influ- 
ence and  power  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  at 
Jason  not  long  after  lost  his  life  by  tbe  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, during  the  celebration  of  scne  games  which  be 
hsd  instituted ;  and  Thessaly,  on  bis  death,  relapsed 
into  that  slat*  of  weakness  and  insignificance  from 
which  it  bad  so  lately  emerged.    (Xen.,  Hut  Gr  ,  6, 
4,  32.)    The  Thessalians,  finding  themselves  unable 
to  defend  their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  the 
tyrants  of  Phera,  successors  of  Jason,  first  sought  tbe 
protection  of  tbe  Bffeotians,  who  sent  to  tbeir  aid  a 
body  of  troops  commanded  by  tbe  brave  Pe 
They  next  applied  for  assistance  to  Philip  of  ,* " 
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who  succeeded  in  defeating,  end  finally  expelling  tbe*e 
oppressors  of  their  country ;  and,  by  the  important 
services  thos  rendered  to  ihe  Thessalians,  secured 
their  lasting  attachment  to  his  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyooie  council. 
(Polyb,  Ext.,  9,  28. )  Under  his  skilful  management, 
the  troops  of  Thessaly  became  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  he  already  possessed ;  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  success  which  attended  his  campaign  against  the 
Boeotians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
stales  of  Thes*a1»,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration 
for  his  memory,  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
firmed to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
be  i<ad  held  in  their  councils ;  and  also  signified  their 
intention  of  supporting  his  claim*  to  the  title  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy/ 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterprising  prince,  while 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  subsequently  afforded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  ihe  Thessa- 
lians  from  hia  interests ;  and  the  Lamtac  wsr,  which 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  thai  people  against  hia  gener- 
als Antipater  and  Craterus,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Thessaly,  but 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.  By  the  conduct 
and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  was 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  snd  Thessaly  was  pre- 
served to  the  Macedonian  crown  (Polyb ,  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans  after  the  victory  of 
Cynoseephala*.  Alt  Thessaly  was  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people  (Lip.,  33,  33),  but 
from  that  lime  it  may  be  fairly  considered  a*  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Home,  though  its  pos- 
session was  still  disputed  by  Antiochus  (Lip-,  36,  9, 
seaq  ),  and  again  by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip.  Thes- 
saly was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  ihe  fate  of 
the  empire  of  the  world  waa  decided  in  the  plaiua  of 
Pharsalia. — With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Bosons, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  espe- 
cially tbe  latter,  of  which  it  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  to  foreign  countries.  (Xrn  ,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  I, 
4. — Theopkr.,  Hist.  Plant.,  8,  7,  et  10.)  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  Thessaliana  were  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  Greece ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from 
those  vices  which  riches  and  luxury  generally  bring  in 
their  train.  (Aiken.,  12,  5,  p.  624. — Tkropomp.,  ap 
tund,  6,  17,  p.  260  —  Plat.,  Cnt.,  p.  SO.)— Like  ihe 
I<aceda>monians,  they  employed  slaves,  who  were 
named  Penestas ;  these  probably  were  a  remnant  of 
the  first  tribes  that  inhabited  the  country,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  their  invaders. 
The  Penesta  formed  no  inconsiderable  psrt  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  unfreqoently  endeavoured  to  free 
themselves  from  the  state  of  oppression  under  which 
they  groaned.  (Xen ,  Hist.  Gr.t  6,  1,  4. — Aristot., 
it  Rtpmh.,  2,  9. — Cramer**  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 

343.  seqq.) 

TmssAMdrta,  a  part  of  Thessaly  lying  below  the 
Peneus,  and  to  the  west  of  Magnesia  and  Phlhiolts. 
(Vid  Thessalia,  near  the  beginning  of  the  article.) 

Thcssalonica,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Sinus  Tberma'icus.  It  waa 
at  first  sn  inconsiderable  place,  under  tbe  name  of 
Thcrme,  by  which  it  waa  known  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus, Thucydides,  iEschines  (Fals.  Legal.,  29),  and 
Scylax.  The  latter  apeaka  also  of  the  Thermean 
Gulf.  Therme  was  occupied  by  the  Athenian*  prior 
to  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  but  was  restored  by  them 
to  Perdiccas  shortly  after.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  51  —  Id.,  2, 
29.)  We  are  informed  by  Sir* bo  that  Cassander 
changed  tbe  name  of  Tberme  to  Thessaloniea,  in  hon- 
our of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  (Epit , 
7,  p.  330  —  Seymn.,  Ck.,  v.  625  —  Zonar.,  12,  26  ) 
Siepbanua  of 


Halia,  and  quotes  a  passage  Irom 

a  work  written  by  Lucillus  of  Tarrha  on  this  place,  to 
account  for  tbe  reason  which  induced  Philip  to  call  hia 
daughter  Thessaloniea.  Cassander  is  said  to  have 
collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city, 
which  thus  became  one  of  the  most  important  and 
flourishing  ports  of  northern  Greece.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  after  tbe  battle  of  Pydna  ( Lie.',  44,  10), 
and  waa  made  the  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 
donia. (Id.,  45,  29.)  Situated  on  the  great  Egnattan 
Way,  227  miles  from  Dyrrbachium,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could 
not  fail  of  becoming  a  very  populous  and  flourishing 
city.  The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
oo  the  circumstances  that  connect  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  wi^h  the  history  of  this  place.  It  will  be  seen, 
from  the  epistles  winch  he  addressed  to  his  converts 
here,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwtth* 
stsnding  the  opposition  and  enmity  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  his  misguided  countrymen. — Pliny  (4,  10) 
decribes  Thessaloniea  as  a  free  city  ;  and  Lucian  as 
the  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns.  (Attn.,  40. — 
Compare  Plot.,  p.  84. — Hteroel.,  p  638.)  Later  his- 
torians name  it  aa  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and  the 
capital  of  Illyricum.  (Thtwlorrt,  Hist.  Ecdes.,  5, 
17. — Soerat.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  c  11.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dreadful  massacre  that  once  took  place  here, 
consult  the  article  Theodoaius  H. — The  modern  name 
of  the  place  ia  SalonHa.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Grctce, 
vol.  1,  p  236,  seqq. — Compare  Clarke'*  Travels,  vol. 
7,  p  443,  seqq.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  married 
to  Cassander,  and  from  whom  tbe  city  of  Thessaloniea 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name.  (Vid.  preceding  ar- 
ticle ) 

Thrbtor,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laothoe,  father  to 
Calches.  From  him  Calchas  is  often  called  Thestort- 
det.    (Ovid,  Met  ,  13,  19  —  Stal ,  Ack  ,  1,  497.) 

Turns,  on*  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of  Nercus 
and  Doris.  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus  (vid  Pe- 
leus),  the  king  of  the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  god 
desa  in  marriage.  The  spouso  selected  for  htm  was 
Thetie,  who  had  been  wooed  by  Jupit«r  himself  and  hi* 
brother  Neptune;  hot  Themis  having  declared  that  tha 
child  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  than  his  sire,  the 
j;ods  withdrew.  (J*»nd..  Isthm  ,  8,  58,  seqq.)  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  abe  waa  courted  by  Jupiter 
alone  till  he  waa  informed  by  Proinctbeos  that  her  son 
would  dethrone  him.  (ApoUod ,  3,  13,  1 — Schol.  ad 
11.,  1,  519  )  Others,  again,  maintain  that  Thetis,  who 
waa  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  listen  to  the  suit  of  Jo- 
pitcr,  and  that  the  god,  in  his  snger,  condemned  her  to 
espouse  a  mortal  (Apollod  ,  I.  c  ),  or  that  Juno  herself 
selected  PelAus  for  her  spouse.  (//.,  24,  59. — Apoll 
Rhod.,  4,  793,  sea.)  Chiron,  being  made  aware  of 
the  will  of  tbe  gods,  advised  Peleus  to  aspire  to  the 
band  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  win  her.  Peleus  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  fast,  though  she  changed  herself  mto  every  variety 
of  form,  becoming  Are,  water,  a  serpent,  snd  a  lion. 
The  wadding  waa  solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion :  sll 
the  gods,  except  Discord  (vtd.  Discordia),  were  invited, 
and  they  all,  with  this  aingle  exception,  honoured  it 
with  their  presence  (// ,  24,  62),  and  bestowed  armour 
on  the  bridegroom.  (If,  17,  196.— Ib.,  18.  84.) 
Chiron  gave  him  an  ashen  spear,  and  Neptune  the  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  steeds  Balius  and  Xanthua.  Tb* 
muses  sang,  the  Nereides  danced,  to  celebrate  the 
wedding,  and  Ganymedea  poured  out  nectar  for  the 
guests.  (Eurip  ,  Iph.  fa  Atd.,  1036,  seqq. — Catul- 
lus, Nupttat  Pel.  et  Tkct)  The  offspring  of  tbi* 
union  was  the  celebrated  Acbillea.  When  the  goddess 
wished  to  make  this  her  child  immortal,  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  of  Peleos  frustrated  her  design,  and,  leaving 
her  babe,  she  abandoned  for  over  the  mansion  of  her 
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husband,  tod  returned  to  her  sister  Nereides.  '( Vid. 
Achilles,  where  a  full  account  is  given.) 

ThirmIda,  a  town  in  ihe  interior  of  Numidia,  where 
HiempMl  was  slain  by  the  soldiers  of  Jugunha.  {Sail,, 
Jug.,  c.  12,  41.)  The  site  ia  unknown.  {Manned, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p  372  ) 

Thisbk,  I.  a  beautiful  female  of  Babylon,  between 
whom  and  a  youth  named  Pyramus,  a  native  of  the 
same  place,  a  strong  attachment  subsisted.  Their  pa- 
rcnia,  however,  being  averse  to  their  union,  they  adopt- 
ed the  expedient  of  receiving  each  other's  addresses 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which  separated  their 
dwellings.  In  the  sequel,  tbey  arranged  a  meeting  at 
the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white  mulberry-tree. 
Thisbe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appoint- 
ed place  ;  but,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  lioness, 
she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped  her 
veil,  which,  lying  in  the  animal's  path,  was  rent  by  it, 
and  smeared  with  the  blood  that  stained  the  jaws  of 
the  lioness  from  the  recent  destruction  of  some  cattle. 
Pyramus,  coming  soon  after  to  the  appointed  place,  be- 
held the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  and,  concluding  that 
Thiabc  bad  been  destroyed  by  some  savage  beast, 
slew  himself  in  despair.  Tbisbe,  returning  after  a 
abort  interval  to  the  spot  where  ahe  had  encountered 
the  lioness,  beheld  the  bleeding  form  of  Pyramus,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  fatal  sword,  still  warm,  as  it 
was,  with  the  blood  of  her  lover.  According  to  the 
poets,  the  mulberry  that  overhung  the  fatal  scene 
changed  the  hue  of  its  fruit  from  snow-white  to  a 
blood-red  colour.  {Ootd,  Met.,  4,  56,  scqa.) — II.  A 
town  of  Bceotia,  northwest  of  A  sera,  ana  near  the 
confines  of  Pbocis.  It  was  famed  for  ita  abounding 
in  wild  pigeons.  (Htm  ,  II,  2,  502. — Straba,  411.) 
Xenophon  writes  the  name  in  the  plural,  Thisbae. 
{Hist.  Gr.,  6,  4,  3  )  The  modem  Kakosia  marks  its 
site.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that  the  place  is  remark- 
able for  the  immense  number  of  rock-pigeons  still 
found  here.  This  circumstance,  he  observes,  is  the 
more  stnking,  aa  neither  the  birds,  nor  rocks  so  full  of 
perforations,  in  which  they  build  their  nests,  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    {Itin.,  p.  1 16.) 

Thoas,  I.  a  king  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  when 
Oreslea  and  Pylades,  in  concert  with  Iphigenia,  car- 
ried off  from  that  country  the  statue  of  the  Tauric 
Diana.  (Kid.  Orestes  snd  Iphigenia.) — II.  King  of 
Lemnos,  and  father  of  Hypsipyle.    ( Vid.  Hypsipyle.) 

Thorax,  I.  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  ad  Majan- 
drum,  in  Lydia,  on  which  the  poet  Daphidas  was  cru- 
cified for  having  written  some  satirical  lines  against 


Attains,  king  of  Perga mil s  Hence  the  proverb,  dt- 
Xottow  rev  Jtupaxa,  Take  care  of  Thorax."  {Strab., 
647—  Ctc.,de  Fat.,  c.  8.— Erasmus,  CM.  2,c«u\  4, 
n.  62.) 

Thornax,  a  mountain  of  I«conia,  north  of  Sparta, 
and  forming  part  of  the  range  called  Menclaium.  It 
is  now  Thornika.  On  this  mountain  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  to  which  a  quantity 
of  gold  waa  presented  by  Croesus  {Herod.,  1, 69) ;  but 
the  Lacedemonians  made  use  of  it  afterward  to  adorn 
the  more  revered  image  of  the  A  my  clean  Apollo. 
{Pausan.,  3,  10.  —  Cramer'*-  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  219.) 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  the  Grecian  Hermes  and  the  Latin  Mercu- 
ric*.  {Vid-  remarks  under  the  srticle  Mercurius.) 

Trracrb,  the  inbabitanU  of  Thrace.  ( Ktd.  Thra- 
cia.) 

ThracIa,  I.  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Greek  civilisation,  and  designating, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  country  called  Tbracia  in  a 
later  age,  but  the  district  subsequently  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Pieris— By  far  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  accounts  that  have  coma  down  to 
us  respecting  the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that 
of  them  are  called  Thractans,  It  it 
1332 


inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  limes,  when 
the  Thraciana  were  contemned  as  a  barbarian 
a  notion  should  have  sprung  op  that  the  first 
tion  of  Greece  waa  due  to  tbem  ;  consequently  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  banded  down 
from  a  very  early  period.  Now  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus,  Orpheus,  Mossmm, 
and  Tbamyna  were  the  fellow-countrymen  of  tboee 
Edomane,  Odrysians,  and  Odomanliana  who,  id  the 
historical  ages,  occupied  the  Thracian  territory,  and 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  ia,  one  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  as 
comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thrariaa 
minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them  a  place  in  the  history 
of  Grecian  civilization;  since  it  ia  manifest  that  at 
this  early  period,  when  there  was  scarcely  any  inter- 
course between  different  nations,  or  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  in  an  unintelligible 
language  could  not  have  had  more  influence  on  the 
mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twittrrog 
of  birds.  Nothing  but  the  dumb  language  of  mimicry 
and  dancing,  and  musical  strains  independent  of  ar- 
ticulate speech,  can  at  auch  a  period  pass  from  nattcc 
to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  music  pas*eii 
over  to  Greece;  whereas  the  Thracian  minstrels  are 
constantly  represented  aa  the  fathera  of  poetry,  which, 
of  course,  in  necessarily  combined  with  language 
When  we  come  to  trace  more  precisely  the  country 
of  tbfse  Thracian  bard*,  we  find  that  the  traditions 
refer  to  fima,  the  district  to  the  eaat  of  the  Olympus 
range,  to  the  north  ofThessaly,  and  the  south  of  Ems- 
thin  or  Macedonia.  In  Pieria,  likewise,  was  Libe- 
tlira.  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  sung  the  la- 
ment over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus :  the  ancient  poets, 
moreover,  alwaya  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  native 
place  of  the  Muses,  which  last  Homer  clearly  distin- 
guishes from  Pieria.  (77.,  14.  226.)  sK«Jfa 
til  the  Pieriana  were  pressed  in  their  C*m  ~t< 
the  early  Mscedonian  princes,  that  some  of  tbem  < 
ed  the  S  try  moo  into  Thrace  proper,  where  Herc-do- 
tus  mentions  the  castles  of  the  Picrians  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  (7,  112).  It  is,  however,  quite  con- 
ceivable tbst,  in  early  times,  either  on  account  of  their 
close  vicinity  or  because  all  the  north  was  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  the  Pieriana  might,  in  south- 
ern Greece,  have  been  called  Thracians.  These  Pi 
eriana,  from  the  intellectual  relations  which  they  main- 
tained with  the  Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  a  Grecian 
race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains,  dec, 
although  it  ia  probable  that,  situated  on  the  bmrti  of 
the  Greek  nation,  they  msy  have  borrowed  largely 
from  neighbouring,  tribes.  {Midler's  Dorians,  vol  1, 
p.  472,  488,  601.)  A  branch  of  the  Phrygian  nation, 
so  devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  worship,  once  dwelt 
close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bcrmius,  where 
King  Midas  waa  said  to  have  taken  the  drunken  Sde- 
nus  in  his  rose-gardens.  In  the  whole  of  tbia  region 
a  wild  and  enthusiastic  worship  of  Bacchus  eras  dif- 
fused among  both  men  and  women.  It  may  be  easily 
conceived,  that  tho  excitement  which  the  mind  thus  re- 
ceived contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetic  enthusiasm. 
These  same  Thracians  or  Pieriana  lived,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  Doric  and  JSolic  migrations,  in  certain  districts 
of  Bosnia  and  Pbocis.  That  they  had  dwelt  about 
the  Bceotian  mountain  of  Helicon,  in  the  district  of 
Thespir  and  Acra,  was  evident  to  the  ancient  histo- 
rians, aa  well  from  the  traditions  of  the  cities  aa  from 
the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  in  the  country 
near  Olympus  (I.ibethrion,  Puuplcis,  Helicon,  Ate). 
At  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  too,  in  Phocis,  was  Mid  to 
have  been  situate  the  city  of  Paulis,  the  seat  of  the 
Thracian  king  Terena,  who  is  known  by  his  connex- 
ion with  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  by  the  fa- 
ble of  the  metamorphosis  of  his  wife  Procne  into  a 
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ficiently  clear  that  these  Pierians  or  Thracians,  dwell- 
ing about  Helicon  and  Pamaaaus,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Attica,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thracian  origin  la 
ascribed  to  the  mythic  bards  of  Attica.  (Mulltr,  Hut. 
Gr.  Lit.,  p.  26,  stqq  ) — II.  A  large  tract  of  country 
between  the  Strymon  and  the  Euxinc  from  west  to 
e*st,  and  between  the  chain  of  Mount  Ho-mus  and  the 
fhores  of  the  <£gean  and  Propontis  from  north  to 
south.  Such,  at  least,  ore  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
Herodotus  and  Thucvdidcs,  though  great  changes  took 
place  in  agea  posterior  to  these  historians.  That  the 
Thracians,  however,  were  at  one  period  much  more 
widely  disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned 
them  would  lead  us  to  infer,  is  evident  from  (he  facta 
recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  (in-run  historv  rela- 
tive to  their  migrationa  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
thai  country.  We  have  the  authority  of  Thucydidea 
for  their  establishment  in  Phocis  (2,  49). .  Strabo  (p. 
401,  410)  certifies  their  occupation  of  Bceolia.  And 
numerous  writers  attest  their  settlement  in  Eleusia  of 
Attica,  under  Eumolpus,  whose  early  wars  with  Erech- 
theus  are  related  by  Thucydidea  (2,  15),  Pausamas 
k  38),  and  others.  But  these,  in  all  probability,  are 
the  Thraciana  alluded  to  under  No.  I.  Nor  were 
their  colonies  confined  to  the  European  continent 
alone  ;  for.  allured  r»y  the  richness  and  beauty  of  the 
Asiatic  soil  and  clime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bod- 
ies the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Mi. 
nor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynia,  and  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Myaia  and  Phrygia.  (Herod  ,  7,  73. — 
Strabo,  303  )  On  the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution 
^eer ns  to  have  been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace 
by  at  vast  migration  of  the  Teucn  and  Mysi,  who,  as 
Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole  of  Thrace, 
and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Adriatic  to  the  west,  and 
to  the  river  Peneus  towards  the  south,  before  the  Tro- 
ian  war  — Whence  and  at  what  period  the  name  of 
Thracians  was  first  applied  to  the  numerous  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  European  continent, 
is  left  open  to  conjecture  Bochart  and  others  have 
supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  Tiraz,  the  son  of 
Japhclh  ;  certain  it  la,  we  find  the  name  alreadv  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  represents  the  Thra- 
cians as  joining  the  forces  of  Priam  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  conduct  of  Rhesus,  their  chief  {// ,  10, 
435), said  to  be  the  son  of  the  nver  Strymon.  (Eurip  , 
Rkct  Arg  )  —  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  all  the  tribes  had 
been  untied  under  one  monarch  or  tinder  the  aame  gov- 
ernment, thev  would  have  lieen  invincible ;  but  from 
their  subdivision  into  petty  clans,  distinct  from  each 
other,  they  were  rendered  insignificant.  (Herod  ,  5, 
3.)  They  are  said  by  the  same  historian  to  have 
been  first  subjugated  by  Sesostris  (2,  103),  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  were  reduced  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  by  Mega  ba- 
zoo, general  of  Darius.  (Herod ,  5,  9.)  But,  on  the 
failure  of  the  several  expeditious  undertaken  by  that 
sovereign  and  his  son  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the 
Thracians  apparently  recovered  their  independence, 
and  a  new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coon- 
try,  under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces.  king  of  the  Odry- 
ssr.  one  of  (be  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  their 
tribes.  Thucvdides,  who  has  entered  into  considera- 
ble detail  on  this  subject,  observes,  that  of  all  the  em- 
pires situated  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Eux- 
mc.  this  waa  (he  most  considerable  both  in  revenue 
and  opulence  !  its  military  force  was,  however,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Scythta,  both  in  strength  and  num- 
bers. The  empire  of  SKalces  extended  along  the 
coast,  from  Abdera  to  the  moulhs  of  (he  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  days'  snd  nights'  sail  ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior, from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  (o  Byzsntium, 
a  joarney  of  thirteen  days.  The  founder  of  this  em- 
sue  appears  to  have  been  Teres  (Herod.,  7,  137. — 


Thueyd.,  2,  29),  whose  son  Sitalces,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  was  allied,  un- 
dertook an  expedition  into  Macedonia  Having  raised 
a  powerful  srmy  of  Thracians  and  Promina,  the  sov- 
ereign of  the  Odryass  penetrated  into  the  territory  of 
Perdtccas,  who,  unable  to  oppose  in  the  field  so  formi- 
dable an  antagonist,  confined  hia  resistance  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  fortified  towns  ;  and  by  this  mode  of  war- 
fare he  at  length  weaned  out  •  the  Thracian  prince, 
who  was  persuaded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes  to  abandon 
the  expedition  and  return  to  hia  dominions.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  Seutbva,  we  are  told,  received  in 
marriage  Stratomce,  the  sister  of  Perdtccas.  (Tku- 
eyd ,  2,  97,  neqq  )  Sitalces,  some  years  after,  having 
been  defeated  and  slain  in  s  battle  with  the  Trihalli, 
another  considerable  Thracian  clan,  was  succeeded  by 
Seuthes,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Odrysian  em- 
pire to  its  highest  pitch.  (Thutyd  ,  4.  101. —  Id  ,  2, 
97.)  The  splendour  of  this  monarchy  waa.  however, 
of  short  duration,  as  on  the  death  of  Seuthes  it  l«egan 
gradually  to  decline ;  and  we  learn  from  Xenopnon 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Thrace,  the 
power  of  Medocus,  or  Amadocus,  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  Odryss?,  wis  very  inconsiderable.  (Anah  ,  7, 
2.  17  —  Id  ibid.,  3.  7  )— When  Philip,  the  son  of 
Amyntas,  ascended  the  throne  of  Macedon,  the  Thra- 
cians were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  whosu 
territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  his  artful  and  enter- 
prising neighbour.  The  whole  of  that  part  of  Thraco 
situate  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Neatus  was  thus 
added  to  Macedonia,  whence  some  geographical  wri- 
ters term  it  Macedonia  Adjecta.  Cotys  having  been 
assassinated  not  long  after,  waa  succeeded  by  his  son 
Chersoblcptes,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  ;  and  even  of  (his  he  was  event- 
ually stripped  by  the  Athenians  (Ihod  Sie  ,  16,  34  — 
Demonth.  >n  Arutoer  .  p.  678),  while  Philip  seized  on 
all  the  maritime  towns  between  the  Neslus  and  that 
peninsula.  On  Alexander's  accession  to  (he  throne, 
the  Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  of  Thrace  ;  and,  aa  they  bordered  on  the 
Prromans  and  extended  to  the  Danube,  they  were  for- 
midable neighbours  on  this  the  most  accessible  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.  Alexander  commenced  his  rei^n 
by  an  invasion  of  their  territory  ;  and,  having  defeated 
them  in  a  general  engagement,  pursued  (hem  arross 
the  Danube,  whither  tney  had  retreated,  and  compell- 
ed them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  hrs  death,  Thrace 
fell  to  the  portion  of  Eysimachus,  one  of  his  generals, 
by  whom  it  was  erected  into  a  monarchy.  On  hia  de- 
cease, however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonia,  and  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  its  sovereigns  until  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Romans.  The  divisions 
of  Thrace  under  the  Roman  away  were  aa  followa  :  I. 
Thracta,  a  name  applied,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  the 
country  around  the  Hebrus  in  the  esrlter  part  of  its 
course:  the  capital  was  Philippopolis — 2  Httmrmon- 
tut  or  JEmtmontvB,  including  the  country  along  the 
Hebrus  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  course,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  Hrmu*  ;  it  stretched  off  also  to  the 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  cosst :  the  capital  was  Ha- 
drianonolia. — 3.  Europa.  »he  cosst  along  the  Prupon 
tis  and  Hellespont,  including  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese: the  capital  was  Perinthus. — 4.  Rhodopa.  the 
southern  coast  from  the  Sinus  Melaa  to  the  month  of 
the  Neatus. — 6.  Mtetia  Serunda,  north  of  Hrmus — 6. 
Seythia.  below  the  Danube,  near  ita  mouth.  (Cra- 
mer'* Anc  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  284. — Mannert,  Geopr., 
vol.  7.  p  69.) 

Thiasras,  Prliis,  a  Roman  senator  in  the  rrign  of 
Nero,  distinguished  for  his  integrity  and  patriotism. 
He  was  a  native  of  Patsvium,  educated  in  stoical  ten- 
ets, snd  >  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Utica,  whose  life 
he  wrote  His  contempt  of  (he  base  adulation  of  (he 
senate,  and  his  open  and  manly  animadversions  on  the 
enormities  of  the  emperor,  were  the  occasion  of  his 
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being  condemned  to  death.  He  died  A  T)  68,  in  the 
13ib  year  of  Nero's  reign.  Taeitoa  says  thai  Nero 
endeavoured  to  oxtiritete  vtfloOp4E  .^7  ^*  deetruc- 
lion  of  Partus  and  Soranua.  (MstipeV  — Marital, 
1,  19  —  Toe .  Ann.,  15,  16.) 

Thrasvbclus,  an  Athenian  general,  one  of  the 
commanders  in  the  naval  beUle  of  Arginusw.  He 
aubaequeotly  heeded  the  party  from  Phyla  which 
overthrew  the  government  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Thras- 
ybalus  waa  a/ierward  aent  with  an  Athenian  fleet  to 
the  coaat  of  A»ia,  where  he  gained  »ome  conaiderabie 
advantage*.  Having,  after  thia,  proceeded  to  the  col- 
lection of  tribute  from  the  towns,  and  having,  in  the 
courae  of  this,  come  to  the  city  of  Aepeodus,  the  in- 
habitanta  of  thia  place  were  ao  exasperated  by  some 
irregularity  of  hia  soldiers,  that  they  attacked  his  camp 
at  night,  and  he  waa  killed  in  hia  tent  Thrasyhulus 
was  a  man  of  tried  honesty  and  patriotism,  and  bad 
shown  uncommon  ability  in  some  very  trying  situa- 
tions. The  only  cloud  that  res  la  upon  his  memory  is 
en  appearance  of  having  concurred  with  The ramenes 
in  the  accusation  of  their  six  colleagues  at  Argmusa, 
if  not  actively,  at  least  by  withholding  the  testimony 
that  might  have  saved  them  :  but  the  evidence  which 
we  have  ia  not  sufficient  to  warrant  ua  in  decidedly 
rising  ao  dark  a  stain  on  a  character  otherwise  so 
pure.  (Corn.  Nej>.,  Kir.  Thrasyb—Dwd.  Sic.,  J3,  98 
—Id,  13,  101—  Id.,  14,  33;  94,  99.) 

Tmrasvllps,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Argimisa*,  condemned  to  death  with  his 
colleagues  for  omitting  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead 
after  the  action.    (Kid.  Arginosa?  ) 

Thrasymbnus  Lac  us.  Kid.  Trasvmenus  Lacus. 
Thriambus,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 
Thrinakia,  an  island  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  on 
which  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  Sun-god  fed,  under 
the  care  of  his  daughters  Phaethusa  and  Lampelia, 
and  to  which  Ulysses  came  immediately  after  escaping 
Sylla  and  Charybdia.  On  reaching  tins  sacred  island, 
hia  companions,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  Ulysses, 
slaughtered  some  of  the  oxen  while  he  slept.  The 
hero,  on  swaking,  was  filled  with  horror  and  despair  st 
what  they  had  done  ;  and  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
was  manifested  by  prodigies  ;  for  the  hides  crept  along 
the  ground,  and  the  flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.  Tbey  fed 
for  six  dsys  on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the 
storm  which  had  driven  them  to  Thrinakia  fell,  and  they 
loft  the  island ;  but, as  soon  as  tbey  bad  lout  sight  of  land, 
a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder,  light- 
Ding,  and  pitchy  darkness,  came  on.  Jupiter  struck  the 
ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
sacrilegious  crew  were  drowned. — The  resemblance 
between  Thrinakia  and  Tnnaxt ta,  a  name  of  Sicily, 
baa  induced  both  ancients  and  modems  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  islands  being  identical. 
Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  observed,  that  Thri- 
nakia was  a  desert  isle  {vrjaoe  iptfftn. — (XL,  13,  361), 
that  ia,  on  uninhabited  isle ;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
time  that  Ulysses  and  his  men  were  in  it,  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  one,  and  could  procure  no  food  but 
birds  and  fish ;  that  it  is  cslled  "  (he  excellent  isle  of 
the  God"  (Odyss.,  12,  261).  whose  peculiar  properly 
it  therefore  must  have  been ;  that,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Odyssey,  it  must  have  been  a  small  island, 
for  such  were  XLms,  Ogygia,  and  all  we  meet ;  not 
me  of  which  circumstances  agrees  with  Sicily.  It 
seems,  therefore,  the  more  probable  supposition,  that 
.he  poet  regarded  Thrinakia  as  an  islet,  about  the 
same  aize  as  thoee  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  belonging  to 
the  Sun-god,  and  tensnled  only  by  his  flocks  and 
herds,  and  his  two  daughters  their  keepers.  He  must 
also  have  conceived  it  to  lie  much  more  to  the  west 
than  Sicily,  for  it  coald  not  have  been  more  than  the 
third  day  after  leaving  /Ra?a  that  Ulysses  arrived  at 
it.    (Krightley's  Mythology,  p.  278,  sea.) 

ThronIum.  I.  a  town  of  the  Locn  Epicncmidii,  io 


Greece,  noticed  by  Homer  as  being  near  the  river 
Boagnoa.  (27,  2,  633,)  It  was  thirty  stadia  troaa 
Scarphea,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  as  ap- 
pears from  Slmbo  (426).  Thronium  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  during  the  Pcloponnesiao  war  (Thueyd  ,  2, 
26),  and  several  years  after  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
Onomarchus,  the  Pbocian  general,  who  enslaved  the 
inhabitants.  (Diod.  Sic.,  12,  44. — Math  ,  dt  Fmls. 
Legal.,  p.  46  —La  ,  32,  26  — Poly*.,  17,  9,  3  )  D». 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  situated  at 
Bodunitxa,  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of  Mount  OZia ; 
but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opiniou  that  thia  point  ia  too  far 
distant  from  the  sea,  and  that  it  accord*  rattier  with  an 
ancient  ruin  above  Longachs  (In*.,  p.  236);  and  lata 
is  in  unison  also  with  the  statement  of  Meletia*  liw 
Greek  geographer,  who  cites  an  inscription  discovered 
there,  in  which  the  name  of  Thronium  occurs  (vol.  2 
p.  323  —  Cramer  s  Anc.  Gntce.  vol.  %  p  114)^-11 
A  town  of  lllynciim,  at  some  distance  from  to*  coast 
above  Oncum,  and  near  another  place  called  Amanita, 
lioth  these  places  are  said  to  have  been  founded  here 
by  the  Abantea,  in  conjunction  with  the  Locriaos,  the) 
having  been  driTcu  hither  by  adverse  winds  on  the* 
return  from  Troy.  (Cromer's  Anc.  Greece,  eoi  1,  p. 
66.) 

ThucydIdis,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  bora 
in  Attica,  in  the  village  of  Haiinuaia.  and  in  the  In  be  of 
Leoutium,  B.C.  471.  His  father's  nam*  waa  Olonn, 
or,  as  some  write  the  name,  Orolua,  and  on  the  moth- 
er's side  be  was  descended  from  Cimon,  aon  of  Mui- 
ades.  Of  the  boyhood  and  education  of  the  hiatcrtsL 
we  have  little  information.  The  first  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  his  early  youth  is  one  whtcb  the  b:o?ra- 
plicrs  of  Thucydides  never  fsil  to  relate.  It  is  stated 
on  tin*  authority  of  Lucian  (de  eonscrtb.  Htst ,  c  16), 
Suidas,  and  Photiue.  that  Thucydides.  wben  a  youti 
of  fifteen,  stood  with  his  father  near  Herodotus  what 
the  latter  was  reciting  bis  history  at  the  Olympic  fc*u- 
vsl ;  and  was  so  much  interested  with  ike  work,  sad 
affected  at  the  applause  with  which  it  was  received, 
that  be  shed  tears.  On  observing  which,  Herodotss 
exclaimed  to  his  father,  'Opyp  9  fiwc  rov  via*  am 
irpdc  rd  ftadtifiaro,  "  Your  son  burns  with  srdoar  far 
learning."  This  recitation  is  proved  by  Dodwell  te 
have  taken  place  at  the  81st  Olympisd.  B.C.  461 
Now,  if  what  is  said  by  Pamphda.a  female  author  of  the 
age  of  Nero,  be  true,  the  age  of  Thocydidee  at  th*  peri- 
od of  this  recitation  was  fifteen.  The  grounds  00  1 
the  whole  account  rests  have  been  carefully 
by  Poppo,  Dahlmann,  G6ller.  and  other  German  1 
and  the  story  has  beeu  pronounced  fabulous.  (Cess- 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Herodotus  > — Marcrlh- 
nus  informs  us  that  the  preceptor  of  Thucydides,  ■ 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general,  was  Anliphn,  on  wheel 
the  historian  has  passed  a  short  but  significant  enco- 
mium in  a  part  of  his  work  (8,  68).  In  pruioeouby. 
and  the  art  of  thinkuig  and  reasoning,  he  won  inslrset- 
ed  by  Anaxagorss.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  spsnl 
his  early  manhood  we  have  no  certain  informal  :t>a- 
That  he  served  the  usual  lime  in  the  vrpvsuet,  or 
mill  lis,  we  cannot  doubt.  How  he  spent  the  prned 
from  his  militia-service  to  that  of  his  appointment  to 
command  the  fleet  in  Thrace  we  have  no  way  of  as- 
certaining. An  ancient  anonymous  biographer  01  the 
historian  says  that  he  had  participsted  in  the  Athen- 
an  colony  sent  to  Thorium.  But  if  he  had  by  snhent- 
ance  any  considerable  property  in  Thrace,  which  is 
highly  probable,  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  he 
should  have  taken  part  in  this  colony.  If,  however, 
that  statement  be  correct,  DodweU  seems  to  have 
proved  the  circumstance  must  have  taken  place  in  kis 
twenty-seventh  year.  Why  he  went,  or  bow  leaf 
be  stayed,  we  are  not  informed  If  ho  went  at  all  ae 
probably  did  not  remain  very  long  ;  and  there  at  an 


doubt  that  he  had  returned^  to  his  countrv  long  be- 
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it  would  make  hit 
ciaa  UJv  of  Scaptesyle  (by  which  he  obtained  rich 
hi  nines,  Ac  )  an  improbably  late  one. 
be  was  employed  in  military  aervice  in  the 
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first  seven  years  of  Urn  war  ia  uncertain ;  it  ia  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  was.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war  aod  I  he  forty-seventh  of  his  age,  B  C.  434,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the 
cout  of  Thrace,  which  included  the  direction  of  sffair* 
in  the  varioua  Athenian  coloruea  there.  He  occupied 
with  his  fleet  a  station  at  Thasua,  and.  being  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  Amphtpolts,  he  hastened 
thither  ;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  was 
too  late  by  only  half  a  day.  He.  however,  succeeded 
ia  saving  Kion,  though,  had  he  not  arrived  at  the  time 
he  did,  the  piece  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasi- 
daa  the  very  next  morning  It  is  plain,  that  to  save 
Amphipolis  was  a  physical  imjiosBibilily,  and  great  ac- 
tivity was  used  in  saving  Eton.  He  therefore  merit- 
ed  praise  rather  than  censure.  And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  out  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  thing*  were 
taking  in  Thrsce,  condemned  him  to  banishment ; 
though,  with  s  magnanimity  scarcely  paralleled,  he 
iskes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  period, 
only  touches  upon  it  incidentally  afterward,  in  Of- 
to  show  hta  advantages  for  arriving  at  the  truth, 
then  without  a  word  of  complaint.  Discharged 
from  all  duties,  and  freed  from  all  public  avocations, 
he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 


truth,  and  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  coinmemo-  j 
rating  eipiotts  in  which  be  could  have  no  share.  On  | 
his  banishment  he  retired  to  Scapteayle,  the  property 
of  his  wife,  and  thua  dedicated  his  leisure  to  the  for- 
mation of  his  great  work,  and  (aa  Mercellmu*,  the  an- 
cient biographer,  says)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in 
procuring  the  best  information  of  the  event*  of  the 
war,  both  from  Athens  and  Lactdatmon.  How  he 
passed  the  period  of  hia  exile  may,  then,  be  very  well 
imagined  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  till  up  that  apace,  as 
Dodwell  does,  with  auch  events  as  "  the  death  of  Per- 
king of  Macedon  ;  the  accession  of  Archelaoa, 
ceasor  ;  the  end  of  the  rjXtKia  arparticiftoc  oi 
Thucydides ;"  for  his  military  life  had  virtually  been 
defunct  eighteen  yeara  before.  As  to  the  period  of  hi* 
exile,  it  was,  sa  he  himself  tells  ua  (5,  26),  twenty 
years  ;  and  his  return  is,  by  some,  fixed  at  403  B.C. 
at  the  time  when  sn  amnesty  was  paased  for  all  offen- 
ces against  the  slate  ;  by  others,  to  the  year  I 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Lyaander,  and  the 
mostly  returned.  The 
by  Krueger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one  ;  "  for,"  arguea 
he,  V  arace  Thucydides  says  that  be  was  bsnitbed  for 
twenty  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  also, 
be  affirms,  lasted  twenty-one  years,  it  follows  that  his 
recall  mual  have  been  in  the  vear  after  Athens  waa  ta- 
ken." To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high- mind  - 
ed  historian  would  have  disdained  to  avail  himself  of 
such  an  unauthorized  way  of  returning  to  hia  country 
ss  that  eagerly  snatched  at  by  the  bulk  of  the  exiles,  but 
would  wail  until  the  public  amnesty  should  give  him 
a  full  right  to  do  .  Perhaps.  however,  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter  is  what  Psuaantas  relates,  who  mentions 
among  the  antiquities  a  statue  to  the  memory  of  one 
CEnobiua,  for  being  the  mover  of  a  separate  decree  of 
the  assembly  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides  (1, 23).  It 
is  probable  that,  beatdea  the  ireneral  amnesty  by  which 
the  former  enles  were  p»  rmi'.ud  to  return,  a  particu- 
lar decree  was  tn»Jo  lor  Thucydnks  ;  ami,  considering 
the  groat  injustice  of  hi*  banishment,  this  was  no  more 
than' be  had  a  right  (o  expect  It  is  not  necessary  to 
notice  ail  those  many  improbable,  and  sometimes  con 
tradietorv  accounts  concerning  the  life  of  Thucydides 
which  art  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  writers ; 
as,  tor  instance,  Panwmus,  who,  besides  making  Thu- 


•nd  Pisistratua  thaw  no  sort  of  affinity),  relates  that 
Thucydides  was  aaaasamaled  immediately  on  hia  re- 
turn. And  Zopyrus,  referred  to  by  Marcellious,  re- 
lates  that  such  an  event  took  place,  but  some  years  af- 
terward. Had,  however,  that  really  been  the  caae,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
i  but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  some  other 
great  writer  of  antiquity.  Poppo,  indeed,  mainl 
that  he  lived  many  yeara  after  his  return;  but  bis 
too  (namely,  that  after  bia  return  he  digested  bit  his- 
tory into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  require  many  yeara  to  do  that,  etpecially  aa  the 
last  book  was,  alter  all,  left  in  a  rough  and  undigeatcd 
atate.  Besides,  the  probability  ia  rather  that  a  man  of 
sixty- set  i'ii  should  not  live  many  yeara.  The  atrongeat 
proof  adduced  is.  that  the  bialonan  (3,  116)  makea 
mention  of  the  third  eruption  of  ./Etna,  which  ia  aaid  to 
have  taken  place  B.C.  395.  But  this  argument  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  that  pas- 
sage, which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opinion.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  how 
many  years  he  lived  after  bia  recall  from  baniahment. 
The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  his  having  lived  throughout  the  whole 
of  it  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  facultiea,  strongly 
confirms  the  statement  of  Pampbus,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  at  its  conclu- 
sion. And  as  it  aeema  probable  that  be  would  not  ar- 
range the  work  before  the  concluaion  of  the  war,  so  (he 
moulding  of  the  whole  into  its  present  form  might  con- 
sume some  years  of  the  life  of  an  aged  man.  Yet  ita 
being  at  last  left  incomplete  it  unfavourable  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Dodwell,  that  Thucydides  lived  beyond  his 
eightieth  year.  (Bloomfield'a  Thucydides,  vol.  1.  p. 
16,  teqq.) — The  title  of  the  work  it  as  follows:  Ivy- 
yt>a$ij  irepi  tov  noXeuov  ruv  UtAonowt)e'tuv  xai  'A8n- 
vaiuv  ("Htutory  of  the  war  between  the  Peloponne- 
nans  and  Atheniana").  It  ia  in  eight  hooka,  and  ex- 
tends to  near  (he  close  of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the 
war ;  but  the  eighth  book  ia  not  so  finished  is  the  rest, 
and.  indeed,  there  is  a  gradual  decline  of  vigour  and 
finished  execution  after  the  first  five  booka.  This  fall- 
ing otf  and  abrupt  termination  of  hia  history  may 
best  be  explained  bv  a  gradual  deprivation  of  health, 
terminating  in  a  sudden  death  —With  respect  to  lbs 
temper  and  disposition  of  Thucydides,  it  waa  grave, 
cool,  and  candid.  "  He  seems,"  Smith  observes,  "  to 
have  been  all  judgment  and  no  passion."  He  evident- 
ly had  nothing  choleric  or  resentful  in  his  constitution 
His  notions  m  philosophy  and  religion  being  above  the 
conception  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him,  aa  in  the  caae 
of  Anaxagora*.  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  others,  the 
name  of  an  atheist,  "  which,"  ssys  Hobbcs,  "  they  be- 
stowed upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  did  of 
their  ridiculous  religion." — Aa  regarda  tbe  merits  of 
Thucydides  at  an  historian,  we  may  copy  the  words 
of  the  same  writer.  "  For  the  faith  of  tbia  history  I 
anaii  have  the  leaa  to  say,  in  retpect  tbat  no  man  hath 
ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
sny  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  they  hsd  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things 
tbat  could  have  caused  him  either  voluntsrily  to  lie  or 
ignoranlly  to  deliver  sn  untruth.  He  overtasked  not 
his  atrength  by  undertaking  a  history  of  things  long  be- 
fore hit  lime,  and  of  w  hich  lie  wat  not  able  to  inform 
himself.  He  waa  a  man  that  had  sa  much  meana,  in 
regard  both  of  bia  dignity  and  hit  wealth,  to  find  the 
truth  of  what  he  relalctb.  as  was  needful  for  a  man  to 
have  He  used  as  much  diligence  in  search  of  the 
truth  (noting  everything  while  it  was  frcth  in  hit  mem- 
ory, and  laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence)  aa< 


cydidet 


ed  from  Pisistratua  (which  is  i 


wssible  lor  a  man  to  use — He  affected,  least  of  any 
man.  the  acclamations  of  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  his  history  to  win  applause,  a*  waa  the  use  of  tbat 
age,  but  for  a  monument  to  inauuci  the  agea  to  come, 
which  he  profeaseth  himself,  and  antilleth  hia  book 
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krijua  tr  ati,  a  patittrion  for  everlasting.  He  wh 
far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writer*,  either  to  fear 
or  to  Hatter.  In  fine,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever 
appear  by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  his- 
tory " — Smith  also  has  a  discourse  on  the  qualifications 
of  Tbucydides  as  an  historian  which  merits  perusal. 
He  therein  shows  him  to  have  had  all  the  qualifica- 
tion! that  can  be  thought  necessary  ;  namely,  "  to  he 
abstractod  from  every  kind  of  connexion  with  peraooa 
or  things  that  are  the  subject  matter ;  to  be  of  no  coun- 
try, no  party  ;  clesr  of  all  passion,  independent  in  ev- 
ery light ;  entirely  unconcerned  who  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  what  he  writes  ;  the  servant  only  of  rea- 
son and  truth.  He  was  wholly  unconcerned  about  the 
opinion  of  the  generation  in  which  in  livid.  He  wrote 
for  posterity.  He  appealed  to  the  future  world  for 
the  value  of  the  present  he  had  made  them.  The 
judgment  of  succeeding  ages  has  approved  the  com- 
pliment he  thus  made  to  their  understandings.  So 
long  as  there  are  truly  great  princes,  ablo  statesmen, 
sound  politicians — politicians  that  do  not  rend  asun- 
der politics  from  good  order  and  the  general  happiness, 
he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits." — Thucydidca  has  been  sometimes 
censured  for  the  introduction  of  harangues  into  his  his- 
tory, and  this  has  been  made  an  argument,  by  some, 
against  his  general  veracity  as  an  historian.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  writer  never  meant  them  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  reader  as  having  been  actually  pronoun- 
ced by  the  speakers  in  question  :  they  serve  merely 
as  vehicles  for  conveying  his  own  sentiments  on  pass- 
ing events,  for  painting  more  distinctly  the  characters 
of  those  whom  he  brings  forward  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  and  far  relating  circumstances  to  which  he 
could  not  well  refer  in  the  main  body  of  his  history. 
The  harangues  of  Thucydides  impart  frequently  to 
hia  work  a  kind  or  dramatic  character,  and  agreeably 
interrupt  the  monotony  occasioned  by  his  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  events.  Demosthenes  was  so  srdent  an 
admirer  of  ihem.  that  he  is  said  lo  have  copied  them 
over  ten  times,  in  order  lo  appropriate  to  himself  the 
style  of  this  great  writer.  The  finest  is  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  in  honour  of  those  who  had  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country. — Another  charge  made 
against  Thucydides  is  the  division  of  his  work  into 
years,  and  even  into  seasons,  for  he  divides  each  year 
into  two  seasons,  summer  snd  winter.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  Dionysms  of  Halicarnassus  haa  severely 
blamed,  imparts  to  the  work  a  kind  of  monotonous 
character ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  if  this  plan  he  in  some  respects  a  defective 
one,  it  is  less  so  for  the  history  of  a  single  war,  which 
naturally  divides  itself  into  campaigns,  than  it  would 
be  for  a  work  intended  to  embrace  the  history  of  a 
people,  or  of  some  extended  period  of  time. — Thucyd- 
ides wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect  :  after  him  no  histori- 
an ventured  to  employ  any  other,  and  his  work  is  re- 
garded as  the  canon,  or  perfection  of  Atticism.  His 
style,  however,  is  not  without  its  faults :  his  concise- 
ness sometimes  degenerates  into  obscurity,  particularly 
in  his  harangues  ;  nor  docs  he  seem  to  be  always  very 
solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  but  more 
ambitious  to  communicate  information  than  to  please 
the  ear.  Against  these  snd  similar  charges,  of  care- 
less collocation,  embarrassed  periods,  and  solecistic 
phraseology,  which  Dionysius,  in  particular,  ia  most 
active  in  adducing,  the  historian  haa  been  very  suc- 
cessfully dofended  by  one  of  his  recent  editors.  Poppo 
Two  among  the  Roman  writers  have  taken  Thucyd- 
ides for  their  model,  namely.  Sallust  snd  Tacitua  ; 
but  they  have  imitated  him  each  in  a  different  manner. 
Tacitus  hss  appropriated  lo  himself  the  general  man- 
ner or  the  Greek  historian,  his  conciseness,  his  depth 
of  thought ;  Sallust  has  conformed  to  him  in  his  sen- 
tences snd  phrases  more  than  m  his  idess. — The  most 
celebrated  parts  of  Thucydides  are  the  oratiou  of  Per- 


icies,  aireaoy  reierreo  io,  anu  me 
plague  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the  summer  of 
01  87.4,  B.C.  429.  The  fearful  picture  which  Teo- 
c\ tlides  here  traces  has  been  imitated  by  Lucretius  aud 
Virgil,  particularly  the  former  — The  beat  editions  of 
Thucydides  are,  that  of  Hudson.  Oxon  ,  1696.  fisi  ; 
that  of  Duker,  Amst  ,  1731,  2  vols.  fol. ;  that  of  L»ot- 
leberand  Bauer,  Lips  ,  I790-1S04,  2  vols.  4to ;  that 
of  Haack,  Stend.,  1819,  2  vols  8vo,  reprinted  bv  YaJ- 
py,  Lomd  ,  1823,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Bekker,  On  a  , 
1821,  4  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Arnold.  Oxford,  1830-5, 
3  vols.  8vo  ;  snd  especially  that  of  Poppo,  Ltpt . 
1821-37,  12  vols.  8vo  —  Dr  Bloomneld,  near  of 


edition  with  English  notes,  in  3  vols.  ISroo,  and  a  Wo 
a  new  English  version  of  the  historian,  with  coptoes 
and  valuable  notes,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Land.,  1819. —  II. 
A  poet,  mentioned  by  Marccllinus.  the  biographer  of 
Thucvdidee.  (Compare  Poppo,  Protege  1,  p.  27.— 
Goeller,  Ft*.  Tkucyd) 

i  hilk,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  parts  ot  the 
German  Ocean,  called  ulhma,  "  farthest,"  on  accoont 
of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  as  the 
limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter.  The 
Thule  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  bis  life  of  Agncola  (c 
10),  and  which  that  commander  discovered  iu  circuav 
navigaling  Britain,  coincides  with  Mainland,  one  of 
the  .Shetland  Isles.  The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytheas, 
the  ancient  Greek  navigator,  was  different  from  true. 
The  relation  of  Pytheas  is  rather  romantic  in  some  of 
its  features ;  as,  lor  exsmple.  when  he  states  that  its 
climate  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea.  but  a  chaotic 
confusion  of  these  three  elements  :  from  other  parts 
of  his  narrative,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  sup- 
pose thai  thia  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Norway. 
Mannert  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  former; 
D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  the  middle  of 
this  Thule  in  63°  of  latitude,  and  says  that  at  the  tine 
of  the  equinoxes  the  days  were  twenty- four  hoars, 
which  could  not  have  been  true  at  the  equinoxes,  bat 
must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  and  therefore  this 
island  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  66°  30'  latitude, 
that  is,  under  the  polar  circle.  The  Thule  of  which 
Procopius  speaks,  D'Anville  makes  to  correspond  with 
ihe  modern  canton  of  Tylemark,  in  Norway.  Tm 
details  of  Procopius,  however,  seem  to  agree  rather 
with  the  accounta  that  have  been  given  of  the  state  of 
ancient  Lapland.  Some  modern  geographers  think 
that  by  Thule  the  ancients  mean  merely  Scandinavia, 
of  which  their  knowledge  was  very  limited,  (jtfeav 
nert.  Gengr.,  vol.  1,  p  78.) 

Thurii,  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  near  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Sybans,  snd  which  wss  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Athens  about  fifty-five  years  after 
the  overthrow  of  the  latter  eity.  Two  celebrated 
characters  are  named  among  those  who  joined  this  ex- 
pedition, which  was  collected  from  different  parts  of 
Greece ;  these  were  Herodotus,  and  Lvstas  the  ora- 
tor. (Arittet  ,  dt  Rhet..  3,  9  —  Die*.  Hal  .  de  Lyt, 
p  452 — Sand.,  t.  t.  'Hpodoroc  el  Aiotac  )  Diodoros 
gives  us  a  very  full  account  of  the  foundation  of  this 
town,  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  sad 
the  constitution  it  adopted:  its  laws  were  framed 
chiefly  after  the  code  of  the  celebrated  legialaioi*  Za 
leucus  and  Charondas.  (Diod.  Sit ,  12,  10  )  Tbt 
government  of  Thurii  seems  to  have  excited  the  at- 
tention of  Aristotle  on  more  than  one  occasion.  (Pa 
lit,  6.  4,  sree.)  This  Athenian  colony  attained  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power :  it  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  with  Crotona,  and  engaged  is 
hostilities  with  Tarentum,  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  Sins 
(Strubo,  264.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  wsr,  the  TW 
rians  are  mentioned  as  allied  to  the  Athenians,  snd  as 
furnishing  them  with  some  few  ships  and  men  for  then 
Sicilian  expedition.    (Tkucyd  ,  7,  36.) 
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Iyf  the  attacks  of  the  Luceni,  from  wliom  they  sus- 
tained a  severe  defeat,  and,  at  a  Mill  lattr  period,  the 
enmity  of  the  Tareotinea,  so  reduced  the  power  aod 
prosperity  of  the  Thurians,  that  tbey  were  cooipetled 
to  seek  the  aid  of  Rome,  which  was  thus  involved  in 
a  war  with  Tarentum.  About  eighty-eight  years  af- 
terward, Tbuni,  being  nearly  deserted,  received  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  took  the  name  of  Copia.  (Strab., 
263. — Lav  ,  35,  9.)  Cesar,  however,  calls  it  Thurii, 
and  designates  it  a  municipal  town.  (Bell.  Cie.,  3, 
32.)  The  remains  of  ancient  Thuni  must  be  placed 
between  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaris  and  Terra  Neva. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  359.) 

Thurinus,  a  name  given  to  Augustua  when  he  was 
young,  either  because  some  of  his  progenitors  were 
natives  of  Thurii,  or  because  his  father  Octavios  had 
been  successful  in  some  military  operations  near  Thu- 
tii  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Augustus.  (Hue-  • 
ion.,  Vit.  Aug.,  7. — Consult  Oudcndorp,  ad  toe.) 

Tbyamis,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  anciently  dividing 
Tbresprotia  from  the  district  of  Cestriue.  (Tkueyd., 
I,  46.)  The  historian  Phylarchus,  as  Athciueus  re- 
ports (3,  3),  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
known  to  grow  oat  of  Egypt  except  in  a  marsh  close 
to  this  river,  and  then  only  for  a  short  period. — It  ap- 
from  Cicero  that  Alliens  had  an  estate  on  the 
of  the  Thyamia.  (Ad.  Alt ,  7,  7. — Compare 
Pausa*.,  1,  II.)  The  modern  name  of  this  alream  is 
the  Calama.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  1U8.) 
— II.  A  promotory  of  Epirus,  near  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  now  Cape  Nissi. 

Tiiyatira  (ru  Qvareipa),  a  city  of  I.ydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river  Lvcus, 
not  far  from  us  source.  According  to  Pliny  (5,  29), 
its  original  name  waa  Pelopia ;  and  Strabo  (626)  makea 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Macedonians. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Seleucus  Nicalor,  and  was  select- 
ed as  a  place  of  arms  by  Andronicus,  who  declared 
himself  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  after  the 
death  of  Altalus.  Thyatira,  according  to  Strabo,  be- 
longed originally  to  Myaia ;  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
however,  we  find  it  ascribed  to  Lydra,  Its  ruins  are 
now  called  Ak-Hisar,  or  the  white  castle.  This  was 
one  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations. — 
For  an  interesting  account  of  the  church  in  Thyatira. 
consult  Miner's  History  of  Ike  Seven  Churches  of 
Asia,  p.  277,  stqq  ,  Land.,  1832. 

Thyrstes.  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodaonia,  and 
grandson  of  Tantalus ;  for  the  legend  relating  to  whom, 
consult  the  article  Atreus. 

Thymbra.  a  plain  in  Tross,  throogh  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  flows  in  its  course  to  the 
Sc  amend  er.  According  to  some,  the  river  Thymbrius 
is  now  the  K amor- sou.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  102.)  Apollo  had  a  temple  here,  whence  be 
waa  sumamod  Th/mbraua.  (It.,  10,  430. —  Vhg., 
Mn.,  3,  Sb.—Eunp  ,  Rhes ,  224.)  h  was  in  this 
temple  that  Achilles  is  said  to  have  been  mo r tally 
wounded  by  Paris.  (Eustatk.  ad  II.,  10,  438  — 
Sere,  ad         /.  e.) 

Thyjsbbjbus,  a  surname  of  Apollo.    (Vid.  Thym- 
bra) 

,  Thymceyrs,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  eon  of  Oxinthas, 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  These  as  who  reigned 
at  Athens.  He  waa  deposed  because  be  refused  to 
meet  Xsnihus.  the  Baotisn  monarch,  in  single  corn- 
hat.  Melanthus  the  Mcssenian  accepted  the  challenge,  | 
slew  Xsnthus,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of 
Attica.  (Ktd.  MeUntbua.)— It.  A  Trojan  prince, 
whose  wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Priam.  (Ttetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  224. — Burmann,  ad 
Vtrg ,  £n  ,  2,  32.)  He  is  said,  on  this  account,  to 
have  used  his  beat  endeavours  to  persuade  hia  coun- 
tryman to  admit  the  wooden  borse  within  their  walls. 
(Vtrg.,  JSn.,  2,  32  —  Sennas  ad  £n.,  I.  c.)—  III.  A 
son  of  Hicetaon,  who  accompanied  £ne&a  into  Italy, 
8  G 


and  was  killed  by  Turnus.  (Virg.t  En.,  10,  123. — 
Id.  tb.,  12,  364.) 
Thyki,  a  people  of  Bithynia.  (Vid.  Bithynia.) 
Thyonk,  a  name  given  to  Semele  after  she  hod 
been  translated  to  ihe  skies.  The  appellation  comet 
either  from  trvw,  to  sacrifice,  or  trvu,  "to  rage,  to  be 
agitated."  The  latter  ia  the  more  probable  deriva- 
tion. (Apollod.,  3,  6,  3.— Died.  Sic.,  4, 25  —  Heyna 
ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.) 

Thyonros  (three  syllables),  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
from  his  mother  Semele,  who  was  called  Thyons, 
(Kid.  Thyone.) 

Thyrka,  the  principal  town  of  Cynoria.  in  Argolia, 
near  which  the  celebrated  bailie  waa  fought  between 
ihe  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives.  (Vid. 
Othryades  )  It  was  piobably  aituate  not  far  from  the 
modern  town  of  Astro.  (Herod.,  I,  82  )— -The  Spar- 
j  tana  established  the  jfvgwetsj  here  upon  the  expulsion 
of  that  people  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians. 
(Tkueyd ,  2,  27.)  During  the  Pelopounesian  war, 
however,  the  latter,  having  landed  on  the  Cynurian 
coaat,  captured  the  town,  and,  aelting  it  on  fire,  carried 
off  all  the  inhabitants.  (Id.,  4,  56. — Cramer's  Anc 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  235  ) 

Thyrsagkt.*,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  lived  by 
hunting.  Herodotus  makes  the  Tsnsis  rise  in  their 
territory: — II.  or  Thysasgetc,  a  nation  of  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tana  is,  where 
the  same  river  approaches  nearest  to  the  Wolga,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Iyrcsi.  (Hardouin  ad 
Plin.,  6,  7.) 

TibrrIas,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod  Agrip- 
pa,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
It  was  situate  on  the  western  shore,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  TiberiBa.  This  piece 
of  water  or  lake  was  previously  called  by  the  name  of 
Gennesareth,  from  a  pleasant  district  called  Gennesar, 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  waa 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Vespaaian  ;  but,  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  it  gradually  rose  again  into  notice.  It  is 
often  mentioned  by  tbe  Jewish  writers,  because,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  there  waa  at  Tiberias  a  suc- 
cession of  Hebrew  judges  and  doctors  till  tbe  fourth 
century.  Epiphaniua  say  a  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  kept  in 
this  city.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud,  18,  3.  —  Id,  Bell. 
Jud.,  2,  8.— id.  ibid,  3,  16.)  The  modern  name  is 
Tabaria. 

Tibsbinds,  son  of  Capetut  and  king  of  Alba,  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Albula,  which  on  that  account 
assumed  his  nsme,  and  waa  called  Tiberis.  (Lie.,  1, 
3.— Cic,  N.  D  ,  2,  20.— Korre,  de  L.  L.,  4,  5,  dee. 
— Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  389 ;  4.  47.) 

TtRftaia,  Tybrris,  Tybkb,  or  Tibris,  a  river  of 
Italy,  on  whose  banka  the  city  of  Rome  was  built.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from  tbe 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  when 
Tiberinns,  king  of  Alba,  had  been  drowned  there;  bat 
it  is  probable  that  Albula  was  the  l*aiin  name  of  the 
river,  and  Tiberis  or  Ti*n>  the  Tusean  one.  Varra 
informs  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Veicntes.  named  Dtke- 
bns,  gave  bis  name  to  the  stream,  and  thai  out  of  this 
grew  in  time  the  appellations  Tiberis  and  Tibria.  It 
is  often  called  by  the  Greeks  Tkymbris  (A  Qvftbpte). 
—With  respect  to  its  source,  Pliny  informs  us  (3,  6) 
that  it  rises  in  the  Apennines  above  Arret  mm.  and 
that  it  ia  joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  by  npward  of  forty  tributary  streams. 
The  Tiber  was  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  consid- 
erable harden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  its  source  (Dion.  Hal ,  3,  44 — 
Strab.,  218.)  Virgil  is  the  only  author  who  applies 
the  epithet  of  ceerulean  to  tbe  Waters  of  the  Tiber 
(J5n.,  8,  62.)  That  of  flaws,  "yellow,"  is  weh 
known  to  be  much  more  general.  (Ovid,  Trist.,  5, 
1. — Horat.,  Od.,  1,  2, 13.)   This  stream  is  also  called 
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TyrrlUnus  ansa*,  "  the  Tuscan  river,"  from  its  wa- 
tering Etruna  on  one  side  in  its  course,  and  also  Lyd- 
ieur,  "  the  Lydian"  stream  or  Tiber,  on  account  of  the 
popular  tradition  which  traced  the  ana  and  civilization 
of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.  (Kid  Hetrurta  ) 
Tienaiua,  Claudius  Dausus  Ncro,  a  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  B.C.  4S.  He  was  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  aam«  name,  of  the  ancient  Claud ian  family,  and  ol 
Livia  Drusdla,  afterward  the  celebrated  wife  of  Au- 
gustus. Kapidly  raised  to  authority  by  the  influence 
of  bis  mother,  he  displayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
an  expedition  against  certain  revolted  Alpine  tribea,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  consulship 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa, 
the  gravity  and  austerity  of  Tiberius  having  gamed  the 
emperor's  confidence,  be  chose  him  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  minister,  obliging  biai,  at  tbe  same  Ume,  to  di- 
vorce Vipsatiia,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  and  wed  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whose  flagitious  conduct 
at  length  so  disgusted  nun  that  he  retired  in  a  private 
capacity  to  tbe  isle  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencing 
much  discountenance  from  Auguatua,  the  deaths  of 
the  two  Camera,  Cams  and  Lucius,  induced  the  cm- 

Siror  to  take  him  again  into  favour  and  adopt  him 
uring  the  remainder  of  tbe  life  of  Augustus  he  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a 
war  with  the  Germane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  a 
triumph.  On  tbe  death  of  Augustus  he  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  empire. — The  first  act  of  the 
new  reign  waa  the  murder  of  young  Postumua  Agrip- 
pa, the  only  surviving  son  of  M.  Vipsamua  Agrippa, 
end  whom  Augustus  had  banished  during  hia  lifetime 
to  the  island  ot  Planasia.  From  hia  bodily  strength, 
although  taken  by  surprise  and  defenceless;  he  waa 
with  difficulty  overcome  by  the  centurion  employed. 
Like  Elisabeth  of  England,  Tiberius  disavowed  his 
own  order.  -  Surmise  hesitated  between  himself  and 
Livia;  and  an  incredible  pretext  waa  set  up  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  late  emperor  to  the  tribune  who  bad  the 
custody  of  tbe  vouth,  that  he  was  not  to  be  suffered  to 


survive  him.  While  Tiberius  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  several  of  the  imperial  func- 
tions such  as  delivering  their  standard  to  the  prasto- 
nan  guard,  having  them  in  attendance  on  his  person, 
and  despatching  lettera  to  the  armiea  to  announce  his 
accession,  he  affected  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
tbo  senate,  and  to  consider  himself  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  empire.  In  the  confused,  dila- 
tory, and  ambiguous  mode  of  hia  expressing,  or  rather 
hinting,  hia  sentiments,  which  be  often  designed  to 
be  understood  ins  contrary  sense  to  what  thev  seemed 
to  bear,  he  strongly  resembled  Cromwell. — The  ser- 
vility of  the  senate  ran  before  bis  ambuion.  They 
bad  afterward  leisure  for  repentance.  Tiberius  soon 
began  to  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  sanguinary 
policy  which  marks  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and  terror 
•f  a  conscious  and  suspicious  tyrant.  Those  who  bad 
formerly  offended  him,  as  Asmiua  Gallua.  who  bad 
married  hia  divorced  wife  Vipsania,  and  even  those 
who  had  been  pointed  oat  by  Augustus  as  men  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aspiring  minds,  to  supply  pri 


empire,  should  tbe  road  be  open  to  them,  were 
watched,  circumvented,  immured,  and  destroyed.  The 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  an  inalrumeut  of  pun- 
ishing, not  actions  merely,  but  looks,  words,  and  gee- 
tures,  which  were  construed  aa  offences  against  the 
majesty  of  the  prince.  A  spy- system  was  orgs  nixed, 
which  embraced  informers  and  agitators  of  plota,  who, 
while  they  enriched  themselves,  brought  money  to  the 
treasury  ;  and  as  a  man's  slaves,  and  the  guests  at  his 
table,  might  themselves  be  secret  pensioners  of  this 
new  police  of  inspection,  social  confidence  and  domes- 
tic security  were  at  once  destroyed.  Those  who 
were  suspected  were  presumed  to  be  guilty ;  judges 
were  essily  found  to  condemn  them ;  and  confisca- 
tions and  elocutions  succeeded  each  other.— The 


which  the  people  had  retained  of  the  right  of 
election  was  entirely  taken  from  them ;  the  n«ro<M- 
turn  of  tbe  consuls  assumed  by  the  emperor  .  and  lb* 
choice  of  the  other  magistrate*,  though  ostensibly  ra 
f erred  to  tbe  senate,  determined  really  by  bjsaaclf- 
While  Tiberius,  by  abolishing  the  cooaitia  or  assem- 
blies, swept  away  tbe  last  vestige  of  popular  liberty, 
and  while  he  weakened  the  internal  strength  of  the 
empire  by  abeddmg  the  best  blood  of  Rome,  and  cre- 
ating around  him  the  solitude  of  death,  he  sacrificed 
her  external  glory  to  the  aame  sleepier  and  devour- 
ing jealousy.  Thie  sentiment  waa  not  excited  by 
those  only  who  were  aliens  from  his  name,  for  those 

objects  of  hia  most  foveneh  dread  and  his  most  im- 
placable malice.    Hia  own  mother,  who  had  suli>rd 
heraell  with  crime  to  secure  hia  elevation,  was  it» 
first  to  attract  hia  gloomy  envy  ;  which  waa  awa- 
kened by  her  having  been  named  in  the  will  pi  Au- 
gustus as  co-heiress  with  himself,  and  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family  by  the  name  of  Julia  Augusta  ;  and 
by  the  flatteries  of  the  senate,  who  bestowed  ea 
Livia  the  surname  of  Mother  of  the  Coon  try,  aits' 
who  received  from  Tiberius  the  reproof,  that  "  mod- 
erate honours  were  suitable  to  women."    His  forbid- 
ding her  the  state  of  a  lictor  to  walk  before  her.  aad 
hia  irritation  on  her  addressing  tbe  soldiery  to  amo»i« 
their  exertions  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  may  be  traced 
I  to  the  ssme  feeling.    That  another  should  divide  wr.* 
him  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  was  intolerable  to  bit 
mind ;  but  he  waa  equally  unable  to  endure  that  an- 
other should  be  popular  in  the  city  or  successful  in  the 
field  ;  snd  in  his  son  and  his  nephew  he  beheld  or.fr 
presumptuous  rivals  of  bis  own  past  renown  in 
supplantera  of  bia  power,  and  pretender*  to  has  i 
Weighed  against  this  sentiment  of  egotism,  the  sees- 
rily  of  the  empire  and  the  glory  of  tbe  Roman  esg.e* 
were  as  dust  in  the  balance.    Resting  on  bis  former 
laurels,  he  no  longer  led  tbe  armiea  in  person,  but  aub- 
atituted  for  open  war  the  cunning  of  a  mean,  pemd 
ioue  policy.    It  waa  thua  that  he  detained  in  h»  do- 
minions, after  umling  them  with  the  fair  words  of  a 
specious  hospitality,  Marboduoa,  king  of  the  Soera,  and 
Archelaus,  king  of  Csppedocia,  whose  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province;  and  in  tbe  latter  part 
of  hia  life  be  fell  into  a  total  apathy  and  indtfft  rrnct 
respecting  the  atatc  of  the  legions  or  of  the 
departments ;  left  Spain  and  Syne  for  several  . 
without  governors,  and  allowed  Armenia  to  be  ova 
by  the  Daciana,  and  Gaul  by  tbe  neighbouring  Ger- 
mane.   But  the  ancient  fame  of  the  Roman  discipline 
and  valour  waa  aupported  in   the  beginning  o)  Oj» 
reign  by  the  second  Drueue  and  Germanics*,  whom 
h«!   therefore  envied,  detested,  and  de»troved  — Bv 
both  the  son  and  tbe  nephew,  the  mo*t  e »»eattal  and 
faithful  services  were  rendered  to  Tiberius  before  his 
authority  could  well  be  said  to  be  established  The 
Roman  legions  in  Pannonia,  either  discontented  with 
their  stipend,  or  making  that  a  pretence  for  expressing 
their  diaaatisfaction  with  the  person  of  the  new  emper- 
or, raiaed  a  mutiny,  which  Droaoa  suppressed.  The 
same  part  was  acted  by  the  legions  in  I/Ower  Germs ut. 
whom  Germanicua  harangued  from  the  camp  tribunal . 
and  on  their  persisting  to  choose  him  emperor,  pumud 
a  sword  at  hia  breast,  with  the  exclamation  that  -  he 
had  rather  die  than  forfeit  hia  fidelity."    A  soldier  au- 
daciously offered  him  another  aWord,  telling  him  that 
"  it  waa  sharper :"  hia  person  was  in  danger,  and  be 
waa  carried  to  hia  tent  by  hia  frienda ;  but.  determining 
on  the  expedient  of  awakening  the  abame  of  the 
troops  by  expressing  hie  diatruat  of  their  attachment 
and  honour,  be  sent  his  wife  Apnppins.  the  grand- 
dsughter  of  Augustus,  from  the  camp,  which  she  pass- 
ed through,  accompanied  by  bar  infant  son  Caiea,  aad 
a  retinue  of  weeping  ladies.    The  soldiere,  struck  with 
compunction,  crowded  around  her,  imploring  'ict  te- 
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turn,  made  their  submission,  and  demanded  to  bo  led 
•gainst  the  enemy.  Germanicus  carried  devastation 
into  the  fields  and  cities  of  tbe  Marti,  the  Usipetea, 
and  tbe  Catti,  whom  he  everywhere  overthrew ;  re- 
covered the  standard  of  Varus,  and,  coming  to  a  spot 
in  the  woods  where  the  mouldering  trenches  of  his 
camp  were  still  visible,  and  the  ground  strewn  with 
the  whitened  bones  of  his  followers,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.  Armimua,  however,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cherusci,  by  retiring  into  the  forests,  posting 
ambuscades,  and  inveigling  the  Romans  into  woody 
end  marshy  defiles,  gamed  some  advantages  over  tbe 
Cmsar  himself,  as  well  as  bia  lieutenant  Osteins,  though 
they  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  e (Torts  of  cour- 
age. Agrippina  displayed  a  high  spirit,  aod  the  most 
active  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  troopa,  not  only 
tending  tbe  wounded,  but  preventing,  by  her  intrepid- 
ity, tbe  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  tbe  Rhine,  on  a  ru- 
mour of  tbe  advance  of  the  Gormana-  Her  conduct 
in  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  her  previous  •hare 
in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  even  the  fondling 
i  of  Caligula,  bestowed  by  the  camp  on  her  young 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  the  naileu 
buskin  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  were  each  a  source  of 
deep  suspicion  and  long-concealed  resentment  in  the 
breast  of  Tiberius,  which  were  fostered  by  the  arts  of 
insinuation  familiar  to  hia  worthlesa  minister  Sejanus. 
•-•The  a»[>caraiicc  of  commotions  in  the  East,  where 
Vononcs,  the  king  set  over  Partbia  by  the  Romans, 
had  been  expelled  by  Artabanus,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  toe 
recall  of  tbe  Cesar  from  tbe  command  of  the  legions  in 
Germany.  Obeying  the  mandate  with  dilatory  baste, 
Germanicus  signalised  hia  departure  by  a  final  cam- 
paign with  the  Cherusci,  whom  he  attacked  on  tbe 
Weser,  snd,  surrounding  their  rear  and  flanks  with  his 
cavalry,  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  (A. C.  16); 
Armimua  himself  owing  his  escape  to  the  fleelness  of 
his  horse  snd  the  concealment  of  bis  visage,  which 
was  bathed  in  blood.  After  pushing  bis  success  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  sending  to  Rome  the  apoila  snd 
capuvea  of  hia  victories,  and  tbe  painted  representa- 
tions of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  bslties,  Germani- 
cus, ss  a  mark  of  dissembled  favour,  was  chosen  by 
Tiberius  his  colleague  m  the  consulate  ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  was  assigned  to  him  by  a  decreo  of  the 
ite.  But.  previou.lv  to  this  appoiniuurrt,  his  kins- 
SiUnus  had  been  removed  from  t ri«i  .Syrian  pre- 
fecture, and  Cneus  Piso,  a  man  of  a  violent  disposi- 
tion, substituted  in  his  room. — After  agreeing  to  a 
treaty  with  Artatanus,  by  virtue  of  which  Youonea 
was  made  to  retire  into  Cilicia,  and  after  placing  Zo- 
nones  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  Germanicus  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  science  to  Egypt,  where  he  : 
■ailed  up  the  Nile  and  inspected  tbe  ruin*  of  Thebes,  ■ 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  emit-  [ 
ted  a  sound  when  touched  by  the  ray*  of  tile  rising  ' 
•un.  Returning  from  Egypt,  and  finding  that  Piso 
had  reversed  many  of  his  orders,  he  isvucd  a  mandate 
for  him  to  quit  the  province,  and  enforced  it,  on  being 
detained  »t  Antiuch  by  an  illness,  which  he  suspected 
had  been  produced  by  poison.  After  urging  on  Agrip- 
pina  retaliation  and  an  absence  from  Home,  an  advice 
which  her  proud  courage  forbade  her  to  follow,  be  ex- 
pired at  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (AC 
19).— After  his  body  had  been  burned  in  the  forum  of 
Antioch,  Agrippina  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  smlcd 
for  Italy.  She  landed  at  IJruiidisiuin  arnid  tiiv  lino 
gled  sob*  and  tears  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
•lowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  attended  by  two  of  her 
children,  and  beamier  i'i  her  arms  the  urn  which  con- 
tained tbe  ashes  of  her  husband.  The  prsviortau 
bands  sent  to  escort  the  remains  were  followed  by  the 
whole  senate  and  innumerable  people,  who  beset  the 
roads,  and  with  audible  condolence  and  sympathy  at- 
tended her  to  the  city.    Tbe  emuiuur  sad  Livia  for- 1  grasp.    On  pretence  of  disc 


bore  to  show  themselves  in  public.  The  people  wrote 
on  tbe  walls  of  the  pslace,  "  Restore  Germanicus." 
Piso  snd  his  wife  Plancms  entered  Rome 'amid  the 
popular  indignation,  which  was  increased  by  tbe  festiv- 
ity spparent  in  then*  bouse,  which  wss  situated  near 
the  forum.  Piso,  however,  wss  accused  of  treason  by 
Pulcmius ;  was  neglected  by  Tiberius,  who,  affecting 
tbe  coolest  impartiality,  referred  the  cause  to  the  sen- 
ate ;  and  subbed  himself  in  prison.  His  wife,  who  had 
also  deserted  him,  enjoyed  afterward  tbe  favour  of  Lav- 
ia  and  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  was  useful  in  calum- 
niating Agrippina  ;  but  wss  at  last  herself  exposed  to 
criminal  accusations,  and  died  also  by  ber  own  hand 
—The  widow  of  Germanicua  remained  st  Rome,  and 
persisted  with  a  lofty  determination  to  assert  her 
rights.  On  ber  cousin  Claudia  Pulchra  being  accused 
Of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treason,  she  sought  sn  audi- 
ence, and,  finding  the  emperor  sacrificing  at  the  altar 
of  Augustus,  reproached  bim  with  the  inconsistency 
of  persecuting  the  Augustan  posterity,  to  which  be  re- 
plied by  catching  her  hand,  and  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Greek  tragedy: 

"  Child  !  if  thou  canst  not  reign,  item* at  it  a  termig?" 

He  contrived  an  excuse  for  not  inviting  her  to  his  ta- 
ble by  -having  it  suggested  that  some  apples  were  poi- 
soned, and  then  resenting  her  suspicions  when  she  de- 
clined to  accept  them  from  his  hand;  and  at  last,  on 
the  plea  that  she  had  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  army, 
and  to  take  sanctuary  st  the  stslue  of  Augustus,  be 
banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.  On  this,  she 
sddrcaeed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  tbe  das- 
tardly tyrant  bad  one  of  her  syss  thrust  out  with  rods 
by  the  hand  of  a  centurion.  Agrippina  resolved  to  pot 
an  end  to  her  life  by  abstinence  from  food  (A.C..26). 
Viands  were  forced  into  her  mouth  by  the  emperor's 
order,  but  his  fear  or  bis  malice  was  disappointed  by 
her  unconquerable  resolution.  In  the  senate  he  mag- 
nified his  own  clemency  in  not  having  sentenced  the 
wife  of  Germanicus  to  be  strangled  in  the  dungeon, 
exposed  like  a  felon  on  the  prison  steps,  and  dragged 
by  a  hook  into  tbe  Tiber.  Drusuf,  the  surviving  heir, 
and  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Agrippina  Ymsania,  who 
had  been  decreed  a  triumph  for  his  services'  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  had  been  admitted  to  • 
share  of  the  tribuiucian  power,  was  poisoned  by  Seja- 
nus (A  C  23),  who  bad  long  cherished  a  sentiment  of 
revenge  for  a  blow  received  from  Drusus,  and  bad  cor- 
rupted hi»  wife  Livia.  The  emperor  entered  ibe  sen- 
ate-house with  an  air  of  indifference  before  tbe  body 
was  interred,  and  shortened  the  time  of  public  mourn- 
ing, directing  the  shops  to  be  opened  as  usual.  His 
own  mother,  Ltvia  Augusta,  afforded  him,  by  ber  death 
(AO.  29),  a  similar  occasion  of  evincing  his  su|>erioniy 
to  the  feelings  of  human  nature;  as  he  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  sick- bed,  but,  on  a  pretence 
of  modesty,  curtailed  the  funeral  honours  decreed  to 
her  by  the  senate. — The  deadly  favour  of  Tiberius  was 
next  extended  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adopted  aa  heirs,  aa  if  in  atone- 
ment for  the  savage  injuries  committed  on  their  admi- 
rable parent*.  But,  as  adopted  princes,  vows  for  their 
health  and  safety  were  offered  up  by  the  pontiffs;  and 
this  proved  the  signal  of  informations  of  treason,  tbe 
usual  prelude  of  the  emperor's  judicial  murders  They 
were  accused  of  having  aspersed  his  character,  and  tbe 
accu&ation  was  followed  by  the  sentence  and  its  exe- 
cution. Nero  was  starved  to  death  in  the  isle  of  Pon- 
tia,  and  Drusus  in  a  secret  chamber  of  tbe  palace.-— 
The  daughters  of  Germanicus  were  spared  by  the  ty- 
rant, and  disposed  of  in  marriage  :  Agrippina  to  Cneua 
Domitms,  the  grandson  of  Octsvia,  sister  of  Augustus ; 
Drusilla  to  Lucius  Cassius ;  snd  Julia  to  Marcus  Vi- 
nicius— The  presumptive  heirs  of  the  imperial  family 
jiovcd,  Sejanus  thought  the  empire  within  his 
inline,  he  hsd  removed  the 
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praHorian  bands,  of  which  he  was  prefect,  to  a  fortified 
camp  without  the  city,  between  the  Viminal  and  Ee- 
quiltne  gates ,  id  the  aenale  he  secured  to  himself 
parutaoa  by  the  diatnbution  of  provinces  and  honours, 
and  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  the  emperor  by  re- 
lieving him  of  the  labours  of  state  as  well  as  admin- 
istering to  his  luxury  ;  by  studying  hia  humours,  and  | 
breathing  into  his  ear  the  whispers  of  a  atate  informer. 
A  dissembler  to  all  others,  Tiberius  was  open  to  Se- 
janus  ;  and  easily  yielding  to  bim  entire  and  unsuspi- 
cious confidence,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  from  the 
cares  of  state.  The  plot  was  detected,  and  Antonia, 
(he  mother  of  Germanicua,  waa  the  accuser  of  Scja- 
nus.  Impeached  by  letters  from  the  emperor,  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  and  deserted  by  the  prntorian 
guards,  be  was  strangled  by  the  public  executioner, 
tnd  his  body  waa  torn  piecemeal  by  the  populace 
(A.D.  31).  The  vengeance  of  Tibenua  pursued  hia 
friends  and  adherents,  and  even  wreaked  its  rage  on 
the  innocent  childhood  of  his  son  and  hia  daughter 
—Tiberius  continued  to  hide  himself  from  the  gaze 
of  Rome  and  from  the  light  of  day,  among  the  groves 
and  grottoes  of  the  island  of  Caprec,  which  he  peo- 
pled with  the  partners  of  his  impure  orgies,  dress- 
ed in  fantastic  disguises  of  wood-nymphs  and  satyrs. 
But  the  time  approached  when  the  world  waa  to  be 
rid  of  this  monster  of  his  species.  His  sick-bed  waa 
•ttended  by  that  Caligula,  the  only  surviving  son  of 
Germanicua,  whose  conning  bad  baffled  the  insidi- 
ousneea  of  hia  agitators  of  treason,  and  whose  obse- 
quiousness imposed  upon  himself ;  but  who  had  not 
been  always  able  to  elude  his  penetration,  and  of 
whom,  when  his  life  was  begged,  which  had  been 
three  times  threatened,  he  had  predicted,  with  the  tact 
of  a  connatural  mind,  that  "  Caius  would  prove  a  ser- 
pent to  awallow  Rome,  and  a  Phaethon  to  aet  the  world 
on  fire."  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
lethargy  in  which  the  emperor  lay  was  actually  death, 
Caius  approached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
hia  finger ;  it  resisted ;  and  on  the  bohl  suggestion  of 
Macro,  the  new  praetorian  prefect,  pillows  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  ana  the  hand  of  her  son  avenged,  though 
late,  the  apnea  of  Agrippina  (A.D  31.  aged  78).— 
Tiberius  was  a  crafty  speaker,  was  literary,  addicted 
to  astrology,  and,  like  Augustus,  apprehensive  of  thun- 
der, aa  a  preservative  against  which  he  wore  a  laurel 
crown.  In  his  person  he  was  tall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  shoulders,  and  so  strong  in  the  muscles  that  he 
could  bore  a  bard  apple  with  hia  ringer,  and  wound  the 
acalp  of  a  boy  with  a  fillip.  His  face  was  fair  com- 
plexioned,  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  had 
not  been  disfigured  by  carbuncles,  for  which  he  used 
cosmetics.  His  eyes  were  prodigiously  large1  and 
could  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  nia  hair 
long  in  the  neck,  contrary  to  the  Roman  uaage  ;  walk- 
ed erect,  with  a  stiff  neck  ;  seldom  accosted  any  one  ; 
end.  when  he  apoke,  used  a  wave  of  the  hand  aa  in 
condeecension. — The  newa  of  the  tyrant's  death  waa 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  cries  of  "  Tiberius  to 
the  Tiber!"  His  body  waa,  however,  borne  to  the 
city  by  the  soldiers,  and  burned  with  funeral  ritea.  In 
hia  will,  Caius.  and  Tiberius  the  son  of  the  younger 
Drosus,  were  named  as  his  heirs,  with  a  reversion  to 
the  aurviver.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Tib. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  lib. 
I,  2.  3,  etc. — Elton's  Roman  Emperors,  p.  47,  stqq.) 

Tibiscos,  now  the  Tcisre,  a  river  of  Dacia,  called 
also  Pathyssus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  weatern  limit  of  Dacia.  (Pltn  ,4.  18. — Ammian. 
MareelL,  17.  3  )— II.  (or  Tibiscum),  a  city  of  Dacia, 
on  the  river  Temes,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  near  the  junction  of  the  Bistre  with  the  for- 
mer stream.  It  is  now  the  Cavaran.  (Buehoff  und  Mol- 
Icr,  Worterb.  der  Geofrr.,  p.  970.) 

Tibbis.    Vtd  Tiberis. 

Tib&la.  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  on  the  strait  which  aeparates  that  island  from  Cor- 
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aica ;  be  nee  it  became  a  usual  landing-place.  It  as 
now  Longo  Sard*.    (PtoL — Ittu.  Ant.,  It.) 

Tibcllus,  Aclos  Albios,  a  Roman  knight,  cele- 
brated for  hia  poetical  composition*.  There  exists 
some  doubt  respecting  the  period  of  bis  birth.  Petrue 
Crinitus  and  Lylius  Gyraldue,  the  ancient  but  inac- 
curate biographers  of  the  Roman  poets,  reiving  on  two 
lines  erroneously  ascribed  to  Tibullus,  end  inserted 
in  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  third  book, 

Catalan  nostri  primum  videre  parrnUs 
Quum  eecidit  fato  consul  uttrqut  pari, 

had  maintained  that  he  was  born  A.U.C.  71 1,  in  which 
year  the  two  consuls  Hirtioa  and  Pans*  were  mortal- 
ly wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mutma.    Julius  Scehger 
waa  the  first  commentator  who  suspected  that  these 
verses  were  interpolated,  and  his  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  Janus  Dousa,  who  has  shown,  at  great 
length,  that  the  chronology  they  would  establish  could 
by  no  means  be  reconciled  with  date*  which  must  be 
assigned  to  varioua  events  in  the  life  of  the  poet.  He 
conjectures  that  the  linea  which  had  occasioned  lbs 
common  error  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  Tib-ilu* 
were  interpolated  in  his  elegies  from  the  works  of 
Ovid,  in  whose  Trtitia  they  occur  (4.  10).  Dousa 
was  followed  by  Broukhusios  and  Vulpros,  who  all 
seem  right  in  placing  the  birth  of  Tibullua  earlier  than 
A.U.C.  711  ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  tbey  sad 
adduced  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  it  quite  so  tar 
back  as  690,  which  they  have  fixed  on  for  the  epoch 
of  hia  birth.    It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  Dom:tras 
Marsua,  a  contemporary  of  Tibullua,  that  he  ce»**d 
to  live  about  the  aame  time  with  Virgil.    But  Virgil 
died  in  734.  and,  had  Tibnllua  been  born  so  early  aa 
690,  he  most  have  reached  the  age  of  forty -four  at  the 
time  of  hia  decease,  which  is  scarcely  consistent  with 
the  premature  death  deplored  by  hia  contemporaries, 
or  the  epithet  Juvenit  applied  to  him  in  this  very  ep- 
igram of  Domitius  Marsua.    On  the  whole,  his  bin* 
may  be  safely  conjectured  to  have  occurred  between 
A.U.C.  695  and  700.    It  has  been  remarked,  that  few 
of  the  great  Latin  poets,  orators,  or  historians  wets 
bom  at  Rome,  and  that,  if  the  capital  had  always  con- 
fined the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  faanihes 
within  the  walls,  her  name  would  nave  been  deprived 
of  some  of  its  noblest  ornaments.    Tibullua,  however, 
i«  one  of  the  exceptions,  aa  hia  birth,  in  whatever  year 
it  may  have  happened,  unquestionably  took  place  is 
the  capital.    He  waa  descended  of  an  equestrian  fana- 
ily  of  considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  though  Imle 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  their  country. 
His  father  had  been  enraged  on  the  side  of  Pompev 
in  the  civil  ware,  and  died  soon  after  Cesar  bad  finally 
triumphed  over  the  liberties  of  Rome.    It  is  said,  bat 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullua  birr. «« if 
waa  present  at  Philippi,  along  with  hia  friend  Mrs** la. 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.    He  retired  in 
early  life  to  hia  paternal  villa  near  Pedum     In  hot 
youth  he  had  tasted  the  sweets  of  affluence  and  for* 
tune,  but  the  ample  patrimony  he  had  inherited  from 
hia  ancestors  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  partitions 
of  land  made  to  the  soldiery  of  the  triumvirs.  Dacier 
and  other  French  critica  have  alleged  that  be  wss 
ruined  by  his  own  dissipation  and  extravagance,  which 
haa  been  denied  by  Vulpins  and  Broukhosiua,  the 
learned  editors  and  commentators  of  Tibullos.  with 
the  same  eagerness  aa  if  their  own  fame  and  fortune 
depended  upon  the  question.    The  partition  of  the 
landa  in  Italy  waa  probably  the  chief  cause  of  his  in- 
digence ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  hia  own  extrava- 
gance may  have  contributed  to  hia  early  difficulties. 
He  utters  his  complaints  of  the  venality  of  his  mis- 
tresses and  favourites  in  terras  which  show  that  ha 
had  already  suffered  from  their  rapacity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  expresses  himself  as  if  prepared  to  part  with 
everything  to  gratify  their  cupidity.    It  seems  probata 
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deprived  wu  restored  to  bun,  m  we  find  not  in  his  el 
egiea  a  emgte  expression  of  gratitude  or  compliment, 
from  which  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Augustus  had 
■toned  to  hnn  for  the  wrongs  of  Octavius.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  be  was  not  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  It  might  even  be  inferred,  from  a  distich  in  one 
of  his  elegies  (3,  4),  that  his  chief  paternal  seat  had 
to 


"  Quinettam  aedet  jubcttt  *i  tendere  atita* 
he  tub  impertum,  tub  titulumque,  Lares" 

Horace,  too,  in  a  complimentary  epistle  (1, 4),  written 
long  after  the  partition  of  the  lands,  says  that  the  gods 
had  bestowed  on  htm  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoying 
it; 

"Dittbi 


thai  ne  part  of  the  land  of  which  Tibullus  had  been  I  elegiac  poem.— The  events  and  circumstances  of  the 

life  of  Tibullus  have  exercised  a  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.    Those  occurrences  to  which  he  was 
exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  tum  to  his  thoughts, 
and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his  language.    The  Ro- 
man fair  of  tbe  highest  rank  had  become  alike  licen- 
tious and  venal ;  and  the  property  of  those  ancient 
possessors  of  the  Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
republican  party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurp- 
ers among  their  rapacious  soldiery.    Unhappy  in  love, 
and  leas  prosperous  in  fortune  than  in  early  youth  he 
bad  reason  to  anticipate,  all  that  he  utters  on  these 
topics  is  stamped  with  such  reality,  that  no  reader  csn 
suspect  for  a  moment  either  that  hia  complaints  were 
borrowed  from  Greek  sources,  or  were  tbe  mere  crea- 
tions of  fancy.    His  feelings  seem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  tbe  possession  of  that  perfect  re- 
pose and  equanimity  of  spirit  which  he  justly  ac- 
counted the  chief  blessing  of  life.    That  indifference 
to  eminence  and  wealth,  which  Horace  perhaps  en- 
joyed, and  which  seems  to  have  been  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  Tibullus,  was  rather  pretended  by  him  than 
actually  fell ;  and  his  inability  to  procure  either  tbe 
advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of  contentment  is 
the  source  of  constant  struggle  and  disappointment. 
Hence  the  irritability,  melancholy,  and  changeable* 
ness  of  his  temper.    Such  circumstances  in  the  life, 
and  such  features  in  the  character  of  Tibullus,  will  be 
found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  much  which  we 
find  in  his  elegies.    These  elegies  have  been  divided 
by  German  writers  into  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and 
Panegyrical.    The  chief  ingredients  in  his  poems  are 
no  doubt  derived  from  such  topics  ;  bot-  many  of  his 
elegies  partake  of  all  these  qualities,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  which  can  be  accounted  as  purely  belong- 
ing to  sny  of  the  above  claseos.    The  elegies,  bow- 
ever,  in  which  amatory  sentiments  predominate,  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  — One  can  scarcely  be  a 
poet  and  in  love,  it  has  been  satd,  without  also  loving 
the  country.    Its  scenes  supply  the  sweetest  images  ; 
there  the  shepherds  have  their  cool  retreats,  and  love- 
songs  have  their  echoes.    Accordingly,  tbe  pastoral 
delineations  which  occur  in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  erotic  sentkaents;  and 
there  are  few,  indeed,  of  his  amorous  verses  which  are 
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dederunt,  ar  Unique  fruendi." 

His  own  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  wealth  as  he 
possessed  seems  to  have  been  (judging,  at  least,  from 
his  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  of 
which  the  sole  employment  should  consist  in  the 

Eeaceful  avocations  of  husbandry,  and  the  leisure 
ours  should  be  devoted  to  the  Muses  or  to  pleasure. 
His  friendship,  however,  for  Messala,  and,  perhaps, 
some  hope  of  improving  his  moderate  and  diminished 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebrated  com- 
mander in  various  military  expeditions.    It  would  ap- 
pear that  he  bad  accompanied  him  in  not  less  than 
three.    But  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  were 
undertaken,  and  the  order  in  which  they  aucceeded 
each  other,  are  subjects  involved  in  much  uncertainty  I 
and  contradiction.   The  first  was  commenced  in  719, 
against  tbe  Sallassi,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who  I 
inhabited  the  Pennine  or  Graian  Alps,  and  from  their  | 
fastnesses  had  long  bid  defiance  to  every  effort  mado 
by  a  regular  army  for  tbeir  subjugation. — His  next  ex- 
pedition with  Messals  was  to  Aquilsnic  Gaol.  That 
province  having  revolted  in  724,  Messala  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  obedience ;  and  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Actium.    Several  sharp  actions  took  place,  in  which 
Tibullus  signalized  bis  courage  ;  and  the  success  of 
this  campaign,  if  we  may  believe  himaelf,  was  in  no 


small  degree  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exertions 

In  the  following  season,  Messals,  being  intrusted  by  tbe  I  not  besutified  by  that  reference  to  rural  feelings 
emperor  with  sn  extraordinary  command  in  tbe  East,  forms  the  great  and  characteristic  charm  of  the 
requested  Tibullus  to  accompany  him  ;  and  to  this  I  of  the  Latin  poets 
proposal  our  poet,  though,  it  would  appear,  with  some 
reluctance,  at  length  consented.  He  hsd  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suffered  so 
severely  that  be  was  obliged  to  be  put  on  shore  at  an 
island,  which  Tibullus  nsmes  by  its  poetical  appella- 
tion of  PhsMcis,  but  which  wss  then  commonly  called 
Corcyra.  now  Corfu.  Ho  soon  recovered  from  this 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  as  soon  ss  he  was  able  to 
renew  his  voyage,  he  joined  Messals,  and  travelled 
with  bim  through  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Egypt.  Having 
returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  hia  farm  at  Pe- 
dum, where,  though  he  occasionally  visited  the  capi- 
tal, he  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. — 
Tibullus  wss  endued  with  elegant  manners  and  a 
handsome  person,  which  involved  him  in  many  licen- 
tious connexions.  But,  though  devoted  to  pleasure, 
be  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 


of  the  Lstin  poets.  Agsin,  ss  rural  pictures  are  inter- 
mixed, in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  with  amatory  sen- 
timents end  feelings,  so  his  poems,  which  have  been 
classed  together  ss  devotionsl,  are  closely  connected 
with  his  pastoral  verses.  They  are  full  of  imsges  of 
rural  theology,  and  it  is  to  the  rustic  and  domestic 
gods  that  his  devotion  is  chiefly  paid.  He  renders 
thanks  to  these  deities  for  the  prosperity  of  his  little 
farm,  or  piously  prepares  a  festival  to  their  honour  — 
His  panegyrics  on  his  friends  form  the  least  pleasing 
and  least  valuable  part  of  tbe  writings  of  Tibullus. 


the  most  learned  and  polished  of  his  countrymen,  as 
Valgios,  Macer,  and  Horace.  He  continued,  likewise, 
an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Messala,  who  was  now 
■t  the  height  of  his  reputation,  his  home  being  the  re- 
sort of  the  learned,  and  his  patronage  the  surest  pass- 
port to  the  gates  of  fame.  Tibullus'  enjoyment  of  this 
sort  of  life  was  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  bis 
health,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever  since 
the  illness  with  which  he  was  attacked  at  Corcyra.  His 


part  oi  tne  writings 
This  subject  was  not  suited  to  the  elegiac  strain,  or 
to  tbe  soft  and  tender  genius  of  the  poet.  When 
he  assumes  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship,  ss  in  the 
poems  on  the  birthdays  of  Messala  snd  of  his  friend 
Comutus,  bis  compliments  ar  easy  snd  graceful. 
But  his  long  and  laboured  p»  vric  on  Messala,  in 
the  fourth  book,  written  ou  occ«»ou  of  his  patron  ob- 
taining the  consulship,  shows  how  little  be  was  quali- 
fied to  excel  in  this  species  of  composition.  Tbe 
compositions  evidently  most  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
Tibullus  are  poems  not  merely  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  but  which  answer  to  our'  nnderstsnding  of  ihe 
word  Elegy  in  the  subject  and  sentiments.  The 
tone  of  complaint  beat  accords  with  his  soul.  He 
seems  naturally  to  have  been  possessed  of  extreme 
ensibility  ;  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  mind 


existence  was  protracted  till  794,  and  his  desth,  which  lays  in  its  store  of  ideas  for  the  future  voyage,  he  had 
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Hence,  though  his  fortune  afterward  improved,  he 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  viewing  obejcts  as  sur- 
rounded with  a  continual  gloom ;  nor  doe*  any  other 
poet  00  often  introduce  the  dismal  images  of  death. 
Even  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  Tibullus,  some 
mournful  or  plaintive  sentiment  is  generally  united, 
and  his  most  gay  and  smiling  figures  wear  duplets  of 
cypress  on  their  brows. — It  has  already  been  said,  that 
Tibullus  was  no  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  is 
certainly  the  most  original  of  the  Latin  poets.  His 
elegies  were  the  overflowings  of  his  sorrows,  his  mis' 
tress  alone  was  the  Muse  that  inspired  him.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  he  has  followed  the  Greeks,  he 
has  imitated  them  with  much  ^ood  taste,  and  some- 
times even  with  improvements  on  the  original. — The 
elegies  of  Tibullus  are  divided  into  four  books. — 
These  poems  are  commonly  printed  along  with  those 
of  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Of  the  editions  of  Tibul- 
lus separately,  the  best  are,  thst  of  Brouckhusios, 
AmtUiod  ,  1708,  4to;  that  of  Vulpius,  Fatav.,  1749, 
4to  ;  that  of  Heync,  Lipt.,  1755-77-99,  8vo ;  that  of 
Wonderiich,  Ltpt.,  1817,  8vo;  that  of  Lachmann, 
Beroi.,  1829, 8vo  ;  and  that  of  Diasen,  Gotttng.,  1836, 
t  vols.  8vo.    (Duniop'a  Roman  LU.,  vol.  3,  p.  283, 

Tiaoa,  an  ancient  town  of  Lalium,  northeast  of 
Rome,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Anto.  According  to  Dio- 
nysiusof  Halicarnassns,  it  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siculi,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  mentions  thst  the  name  of 
Sicelion  was  still  sitae  hod  to  a  portion  of  the  place. 
{Dion.  Ha/.,  1,  16  )  Tibur,  however,  lays  clsira  to  a 
more  illustrious,  though  a  later  origin,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  some  authors,  by  Catillus,  an 
oflicer  ot  Evander,  while  others  pretend  that  this  Ca- 
tillus was  a  son  of  Amphisraus,  who,  with  hia  two 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  having  conquered  the 
Siculi,  gave  to  one  of  their  towns  tho  name  of  Tibur, 
from  his  brother  Tiburtus.  From  this  account  of  So- 
linos  (c.  8),  as  well  as  that  of  Dionysius,  we  may  col- 
lect that  Cstillus  was  one  of  the  Peiasgic  chiefs,  who, 
with  the  sssistance  of  the  Aborigines,  formed  settle- 
menu  in  Italy. — Tibur  is  one  of  the  pieces  that  ap- 

Kar  most  frequently  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to 
oinan  fugitives.  From  what  period  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  city  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
was,  in  all  probability,  anterior  to  the  civil  wars  of 
Menus  and  Sylls.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
deprived  the  Tiburtini  of  these  privileges,  but  they 
regained  them  upon  his  abdication,  and  they  were 
eon6rmed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hercules  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Tibur; 
and  his  temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  pres- 
ent cathedral  ia  said  to  be  built,  was  famous  through- 
out Italy.  (Strabo,  238.)  Hence  (he  epithet  of  Her- 
culean given  by  the  poets  to  this  city.  The  modern 
same  of  Tibur  is  Treafi — As  regards  the  Sibyl  of  Ti- 
bur, ewf.  Albunea.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
56  ) 

TtcuRTtJs,  a  brother  of  the  founder  of  Tibur,  which 
is  hence  often  called  Ttbartia  Mam*.  (Kid.  Tibur  ) 
He  wss  one  of  the  sons  of  Amphtaraua.  (Vtrg.,  Mn  , 
7,  670.) 

TtetKtm,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  sitoate  on  the 
river  Ticinus,  near  its  junction  with  the  Pados.  It 
was  founded,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  17),  by  the  Lam 
and  Marici,  but,  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  Insubree  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  ascribes  it  to  that  people. 
Tacitus  is  the  first  historian  that  makea  mention  of  it. 
According  to  (bat  historian  (Ann  ,  3,  5),  Augustus  ad- 
vanced as  far  aa  Ticinum  to  meet  the  corpse  of  Dru- 
aua.  the  father  of  Germanicus,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  from  thence  escorted  it  to  Rome.  It  is  also  fre- 
quently noticed  in  his  Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  muaicipium.  Under  the  ' 
134* 


kings,  Ticinum  assumed  the  name  of  Papta,  which,  in 

process  of  time,  has  been  changed  to  Faatm.  (Past 

Lhactm.y  Rtr.  Lang.,  3,  15.  —  Cramer' m  Awe.  Uaty, 
vol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Ticinus,  now  the  Tenno,  a  river  of  Gallia  Ci»*ipt- 
na,  rising  in  the  Leo  pontine  Alps,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Rhodanus,  and  falling  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum. 
It  traversed  in  its  course  the  Lacua  Verbanus,  or  Lago 
Maggxore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  the  Romans, 
under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  father  of  Scipio  Aincauos 
tbe  Elder,  were  defeated  by  Hannibal — ConsuU.  is 
relation  to  thia  battle,  the  remarks  of  Cramer  u4«. 
Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  54,  »eqq.). 

1  ikata,  a  mountain  range  of  Campania,  about  a 
mile  to  the  east  of  Capua.  It  was  a  branch  of  the 
Apennines,  and  now  lakes  us  name  from  the  village 
of  Maddaloni,  near  Castrta.  Tbe  original  significa- 
tion of  the  word  Tifala,  according  to  Festus,  answered 
to  that  of  the  Latin  tlieeta.  This  ridge  ia  often  no- 
ticed by  Livy  as  a  favourite  position  of  Hannibal 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capua  (23,  36  et  39 ;  26,  5). 
Here  also  were  two  celebrated  temples  consecrated 
to  Diana  and  Jove.  ( Cramer '»  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
205.) 

TircKNUM,  I.  a  town  of  Urobria,  near  the  Metaurtn, 
called  hence,  for  distinction'  sake,  Metaurense.  It  is 
now  St.  Angela  m  Vado.  (Plmy,  3,  IS  >  —  II  A 
town  of  Umbna,  towards  tbe  sources  of  the  Tiber, 
and  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  distinguished  from 
that  circumstance  by  the  epithet  of  Ttbentnm.  Its 
sue  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modern  Cutt 
it  Caatello.  Tifemum  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situated  near  tat 
villa  of  the  younger  Pliny.  {Cramer**  Anc.  haht, 
vol.  I,  p.  263.) — 111.  A  town  of  Samnirrai,  supposed 
to  bav«  stood  nesr  the  Ptmte  dt  Limoamno,  00  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tifemus  (now  Br  feme).  The 
Mons  Tifemus  was  near  the  source  of  the  same  nv- 
or,  above  Bmano,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Matt*. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  231.) 

Tifrrnus,  a  mountain  of  Campania.  (  Vid.  Tifer- 
nnm  III.) 

TiGBM.irros,  Sophontus,  an  infamous  character  m 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whose  vices  secured  to  him  the  fa- 
vour of  that  corrupt  emperor.  He  was  prrefect  of  the 
pra-torian  guards  when  the  conspiracy  against  Nero  was 
discovered,  and  for  his  services  on  thst  occasion  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honour*.  Hav- 
ing gained,  according  to  Tacitus,  an  entire  ascendaat 
over  the  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some  instances, 
the  adviser  of  some  of  the  worst  acts  of  that  prince, 
and  in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  master.  He  corrupted  Nero  at  first,  and  thee 
deserted  him ;  and  at  last,  to  the  great  joy  of  all,  he 
was  compelled  to  pot  an  end  to  his  existence  by  order 
of  Otho.  (Taeit,  Ann  ,  14,  51,  aeqq.—Id.  tb  ,  15, 
72.— /d..  Mat.,  I.  72.) 

TioellTos,  M  Hermogencs,  a  singer  and  musk-ian, 
who  stood  high  in  the  fsvour  of  Julius  Ca*sar,  and  af- 
terward in  that  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  have  been 
indebted  for  hia  elovetion  to  a  fine  voice,  and  s  courtly 
snd  insinuating  address.  His  moral  character  mav  be 
inferred  from  those  who  are  said  in  Horace  (Sat.,  i,  2, 
3)  to  have  deplored  his  death,  and  on  whom  be  woo  Id 
appear  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  numbers  Tigellius  among 
tbe  '* famxhasnasimi"  of  Cesar,  and  describes  bim  as 
"homtnem  petltlenttortm  patrra  ova"  in  allusion  t* 
tbe  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Sardinia,  of  which 
island  this  individual  was  a  native.  (Cic  ,  Bp.  ad 
I  Fam.,  7,  24  )  The  acholiast  informs  us  that  Horace 
attacked  Tigellius  because  the  latter  derided  his  ver 
see.    (Sckol.  ad  Horat.,  I.  r  ) 

Tiorahbjs,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son- m- law  and 
ally  of  Mtthradates.    He  rendered  himself  master  of 
1  Cftpp^dociSs  And  iSy rtAj  but  lost  sll 
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these  conquests  after  the  defeat  of  Miihradates.  La- 
callus,  the  Roman  commiuder,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defeated,  near  Tigranocerte,  the  mixed  and  numerous 
army  of  Tigranes.  ( Vtd.  Lucullua  )  The  peace  con- 
cluded in  the  year  63  B.C.  left  him  only  Armenia. 
{Vtd.  Miihradates  Vil.)  p 

Tior.nockrta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by 
Tigranes  during  the  MithredaUc  war.  It  was  situate 
to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorios, 
and,  according  to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  hill  nearly  aur- 
rounded  by  the  latter  river.  U  was  a  large,  rich,  and 
powerful  city.  It  was  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals, 
but  also  by  many  Grecian  colonists,  and  likewise  by 
captives  who  bad  been  carried  off  by  Tigranes  from 
some  of  tbe  Greek  cities  of  Syria  which  had  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Seleacidst.  Lucullus, 
during  tbe  Mitbradatic  war,  look  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riches,  and  no  less  than  8,000 
talents  in  ready  money.  The  Roman  corn  ma  rider  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  inhabitants,  bat 
sldl  tbe  city  remained,  after  ihta,  no  unimportant  place. 
Tbe  remains  of  TigTanocerta  are  at  Seredon  tbe  Bittis* 
Soo.  (Tec.,  Ann.,  12,  60.— IL  ibid.,  14,  84.— Plin., 
6,  9  ) 

Ttaais,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  riaing  in  the  mount* 
ains  of  Armenia  Major,  in  tbe  district  of  Sopbene,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates.  A  rising  ground  prevents 
it  from  proceeding  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part 
of  it*  course.  A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  above 
Anuda,  or  Diarbthr,  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
takes  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which  is  verj 
unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity.  lis  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  circumstances, 
has  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median 
language,  Dtgltto  with  the  Syrians,  Dclkat  or  Didhi- 
lot  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddtkel  in  Hebrew ;  all  which 
terms  denote  tbe  flight  of  an  arrow.  (  WaM,  Y order 
und  Mxtttl  Asten,  1,  p.  710.— Compare  Rotennxuller, 
ad  Gen.,  2,  14.)  Besides  ibis  branch,  which  is  best 
known  to  ibe  moderns,  Pliny  has  described  to  us,  in 
detail,  another,  which  isaues  from  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains, now  the  mountains  of  Kurdistan  to  tho  west  of 
tbe  Araissa  Palua  or  Lake  of  Van.  It  passes  by  the 
Lake  Aretbusa.  Its  course  being  checked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroander,  and  appears  again  at  the  bottom  of 
tbe  mountain.  The  identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by 
the  reappearance  of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have 
been  thrown  up  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  en* 
ters  tbe  mountains.  It  pssses  also  by  tbe  Lake  Thos- 
piiis,  near  Arzancne  or  Erzcn,  buries  itself  again  in 
subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  el  the  distance 
of  twenty- five  miles  below,  near  Nvmphmum.  This 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.  As  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  approach,  the  intermediate  land  losea  its 
elevation,  and  ia  occupied  by  meadowa  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approach- 
ing junction  of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place 
near  tbe  modem  Kama.  The  river  formed  by  tbeir 
junction  waa  called  Pasitigris,  now  Skat-el- Arab,  or 
the  riter  of  Arabia.  It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides  a  Miiall  outlet :  these  occupy  a  apace  of  thirty- 
six  miles.  For  farther  particulars,  vtd.  Euphrates. 
The  Tigris,  though  a  far  less  noble  stream  than  tbe 
Euphrates,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  his- 
tory, and  many  famoua  cities,  at  various  periods,  have 
decorated  ita  banks :  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Cteaiphon,  and,  in  modern  times, 
Bagdad,  Mcnttvl,  Dtarbekr.  ^he  length  of  the  Ti- 
gris is  eight  hundred  miles.  (Herod:,  1,  69. — Id.,  5, 
68.— Id.,  6,  20.—Polyb.,  5,  46.— Tec.,  Ann,  6. 37.— 
Id  ibtd  .  12,  13  —  Mela,  1,  2  —  Id.,  3,  8  —  Pitn.,  2, 
103  — W.,  6,  9.—Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  p.  191, 
Am.  ed.) 

Tiaua.ni,  a  waxlike  people  among  the  Helvetii, 


whose  territory  is  supposed  to  have  answered  to  the 

modern  Zurich.    Considerable  doubt,  however,  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  this 
(Consult  Lematre,  Ind.  Gtogr.  ad  Cat-,  ».  v. —  < 
Un.  ad  C«.,  B.  G.,  I,  27.) 

Tim ac us,  now  the  Times',  a  river  of  Meesia  falling 
into  the  Danube.    (Pitn.,  3,  26.) 

'Timaus,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Locri,  born  about  B.C  380.  He  waa  a  preceptor  of 
Plato's.  We  have  remaining  of  bis  productions  only 
a  ^single  work  (if  indeed  ihia  be  his),  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  treating  "  of  the  Soul  of  ike  World 
and,  of  Nature"  (xepi  s>^u<  unofu*  mat  fVtoiocX 
There  exists,  however,  much  uncertainty  as  to  its 
being  the  work  of  Timsjue  or  not.  Tennemann  (Sy»L 
dtr  Plat.  Phil.,  vol  1,  p.  93)  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  is  merely  an  extract  from  tbe  Ttmaeus  of  Piste. 
Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  charge  Plato  with  cop* 
ying  from  this  work  into  his  dialogue.  We  owe  the 
preservation  of  ibis  piece  of  Timscus'  to  Proclus,  who 
has  plsced  it  at  the  bead  of  hia  commentary  on  Plato'* 
Timajus.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lrt.  Gr,  vol.  2,  p.  313.)— 
II.  A  native  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  who  flourish- 
ed about  260  B  C.  Having  been  driven  into  exile 
by  Agatboctes,  be  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great  historical 
work  on  tbe  affaire  of  Greece,  on  those  of  Sicily,  tbe 
wars  of  Pyrrbua.  of  Agathocles,  dec.  It  bore  the  till* 
of  'EXXi/viKa  aal  Ztxe^jicd,  or,  rather,  'Ira?.i*a  sal 
StxrAtxa,  and  was  divided  into  more  than  40  books. 
It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Polybiua  (3,  32),  the' 
this  work  did  not  contain  a  synchronistic  rcUtion  of 
events,  but  consisted  rather  of  detached  portions  of 
history,  in  each  of  which  the  author  treated  separately 
of  some  important  event.  Cicero  cites  Tiroans  as  a 
mode)  of  what  was  called  the  "  Asiatic"  style.  ( Brut , 
c.  95. — De  Oral.,  2, 13.)  Polybius,  and,  after  him,  B> 
odorua  Siculus,  have  charged  Tima-ua  with  eredulity 
and  unfairness.  Naturally  gloomy  and  morose,  he  waa 
exasperated,  by  the  treatment  which  he  bad  experienced 
from  Agathocles.  His  ill-humour,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  misanthropy  ; 
he  was  even  open  at  times  to  kindly  affections.  Ti* 
mo  I  con  was  the  hero  whom  he  sdmired ;  and  Cicero 
ssys  that  ihe  former  owed  a  part  of  his  glory  to  the 
circumstance  of  hia  having  bad  such  an  historian  of 
bis  exploits  as  Tim«us.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  4,  12  )  Tho 
ancients  praisod  bis  geographical  knowledge,  and  bis 
care  in  indicating  tbe  chronology  of  the  event*  which 
he  describes.  He  appears  also  to  have  composed  an* 
other  work,  on  the  "  Olympiads,"  and  it  is  said  bo 
waa  tbe  first  historical  writer  that  employed  this  era. 
Longmus,  after  speaking  of  Timssua  as  in  general  an 
able,  well-informed,  and  sensible  writer,  charges  hint 
with  frequent  puerilities  and  frigid  expressions,  which 
he  a«cribcs  to  an  over-eagerness  for  novelty  of 
and  language.  (Long:,  $  4.)— We  have  only 
fragments  remaining  of  the  historical  work.  These 
have  been  collected  by  Griller,  in  hia  treatise  "Da 
Situ  ct  Onpinc  Syraeusarum,"  p.  200,  seqq.  (Scholl, 
Hist.  L,t.  Gr..  vol.  3.  p.  219,  seoq  )— III.  A  sophist 
of  the  third  century  of  onr  era,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Lexicon  voctim  I'latomairum.  It  was  edited  with 
great  ability  by  Huhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1754,  8 V©.— 
A  later  edition  of  this  same,  containing  all  Kuhnken's 
notes,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1828,  8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Kocb. — As  regards  tbe  pe- 
riod when  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  consult 
Ihe  remarka  of  Ruhnken  (Prof.,  p.  xiv.). 

TiMAGKSXs,  anativeof  Alexandrea,  son  of  tbe  bank* 
er  of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Having  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry when  tbe  city  wss  taken  by  Gabinius  (55  B.C.),  be 
was  brought  to  Home,  and  sold  to  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sylla,  who  gave  him  bia  freedom.  He  exercised,  after 
this,  tbe  profession  of  a  cook,  and  then  that  of  a  litter- 
sr  (/«eric«rra!#).    Abandon  ng,  subsequently,  thi* 
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humble  employment  he  s«t  op  as  t  teacher  of  rheto- 
ric, and  met  with  brilliant  success.  His  society  was 
much  sought  after  on  account  of  his  agreeable  manners 
and  intellectual  qualities ;  but  his  passion  for  uttering 
hoiu  mots  ruined  all  his  prospects.  Augustus,  it  seems, 
had  appointed  him  his  historiographer,  and  extended 
his  favour  to  hun  in  a  marked  degree,  until,  offended 
by  a  willy  speech  of  Timagenes,  be  forbade  him  his 
presence.  In  the  resentment  of  the  moment,  Timag- 
enes burned  the  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  retired  to  Tusculum,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Asiuius  Pol- 
lio.  In  this  retreat  he  wrote  a  Hi*tory  of  Alexander 
and  bis  successors,  entitled  ntpl  jUaotXiuv  ("  Of 
JTings").  This  work  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  whence  Quiutus  Curtius  drew  the  materials 
of  his  historical  romance..  Timagenes,  after  this,  fixed  I 
his  residence  st  the  very  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
Drspanuin,  a  city  of  Osrhoerie,  where  be  ended  bis 
days.  It  is  on  account  of  his  residence  in  this  part  of 
the  East  that  some  authors  give  him  the  epithet  of 

the  Syrian."  Besides  his  History  of  Alexander, 
Timagenes  also  published  a  work  on  the  Gaula,  which 
is  cited  by  Ammianus  Marcclluius  and  Plutarch. 
{Bonamy,  Recherche*  tvr  r  his  tor  ten  Timagine. — 
Mem  de  PAcad.  det  Inter.,  Ac,  vol.  13,  p.  35.) 
Vossrus  distinguishes  between  Timagenes  the  Alexan- 
drean  and  Timagenes  the  Syrian,  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong.    {Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  4,  p  75.) 

Tim  .i  nth  as,  I.  a  painter,  said  by  KuMathius  {ad  11, 
24, 163)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  but  by  Quin- 
tilian  (3,  13),  of  Oythnus.  He  wm  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis  and  Parxhasius  (Plin.,  3o,  9,  36),  and  must, 
consequently,  have  lived  about  Olymp  96  The  most 
important  passage  relating  to  him  is  m  Pliny  (35,  10, 
36)  — Timanthes  has  not  been  so  much  brought  for* 
ward  in  the  annals  of  art  as  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  have  means  given  us  of  judging,  be 
was,  at  leaat,  inferior  to  neither  in  genius.  He  seems 
to  have  thrown  a  large  share  of  intellect  and  thought 
into  his  productions.  He  appears  to  have  been  une- 
qualled both  in  ingenuity  and  feeling,  of  which  we 
have  some  remarkable  examples.  One  of  tbese  was 
displayed  in  the  picture  on  the  noble  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  he  represented  the 
tender  and  beautiful  virgin  standing  before  tbe  altar 
•waiting  her  doom,  and  surrounded  by  her  afflicted 
relatives.  All  these  last  he  depicted  aa  moved  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  sorrow,  and  grief  seemed  to  have 
reached  Us  utmost  expression  in  the  face  of  Menelaus ; 
out  that  of  Agamomnon  was  left ;  and  the  painter, 
heightening  the  interest  of  the  piece  by  a  forbearance 
of  judgment,  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  confess- 
ion of  the  inadequacy  of  his  art,  covered  the  head  of 
the  father  with  his  mantle,  and  left  his  agony  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators. — In  Fuseli's  Lecture  on 
Anexent  Art,  this  painting  of  Timanthes  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  full  and  very  able  criticism,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  dissents  expressly  from  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agreed  with  M.  Falconet  in  re- 
garding tbe  circumstance  of  the  mantle-enveloped  face 
of  Agamemnon  aa  little  better  than  a  mere  trick  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  remarks  of  Fuseli,  in 
answer  to  this  and  similar  animadversions,  are  worthy 
of  being  quoted  :  "  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Eng- 
lish critic  appears  to  me  to  have  comprehended  the 
real  motive  of  Timanthes ;  they  ascribe  to  impotence 
what  was  tbe  forbearance  of  judgment.  Timanthes 
felt  like  a  father;  be  dtd  not  hide  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon because  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  art, 
nor  because  it  was  beyond  tbe  possibility,  but  because 
it  waa  beyond  tbe  dignity  of  expreasion ;  because  the 
inspiring  feature  of  paternal  affection  at  that  moment, 
and  the  action  which,  of  necessity,  most  have  accom- 
panied it,  would  either  have  destroyed  tbe  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  the  solemnity  of  the 


jected  the  painter,  with  tbe  majority  of  his  judges,  U 
the  imputation  of  insensibility.  He  must  either  base 
represented  him  m  tears,  or  convulsed  at  the  flash  of 
the  uplifted  steel,  forgetting  tbe  chief  in  the  father,  and 
in  that  stale  of  stupefaction  which  levels  all  features 
and  deadens  expression.  He  might,  indeed,  have 
chosen  a  fourth  mode ;  he  might  have  exhibited  him 
fainting  and  palsied  in  the  arms  of  bis  attend  wis, 
and,  by  this  confusion  of  male  and  female  character, 
merited  tbe  applause  of  every  theatre  in  Pans.  Bert 
Timanthes  bad  too  true  a  sense  of  nature  to  expose  a 
father's  feelings  or  to  tear  a  passion  to  rags  ;  cor  h*d 
tbe  Greeks  yet  learned  of  Rome  to  steel  Lbe  face.  If 
he  made  Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  a*  a  man.  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  tbe  leader 
of  Greece  lo  sanction  the  ceremony  wilhhia  presence; 
it  did  not  become  tbe  father  to  see  the  daughter  be- 
neath tbe  dagger's  point :  the  same  nature  that  threw 
a  real  mantle  over  tbe  face  of  Timoleon,  when  he  as- 
sisted at  the  punishment  of  his  brother,  taught  Timao- 
tbes  to  throw  an  imaginary  one  over  the  face  of  Aga 
memnon ;  neither  height  nor  depth,  but  propriety  •* 
expreasion,  was  hia  aim."  (Fuseh,  Lecture  on  Ant 
Art.— Work*,  vol.  2,  p.  49.) — This  celebrated  piece 
was  painted,  as  Quintilian  informs  us,  in  contest  with 
Coloica  of  Teos,  a  painter  and  sculptor  from  the  school 
of  Phidias,  and  it  waa  crowned  with  victory  at  tae 
rival  exhibition  {Qumtii,  2,  13  —  Cie  ,  Orat  ,tS, 
§  74 — Eustatk  .,  /.  r,}—  On  another  occasion,  having 
painted  a  sleeping  Cyclops  in  an  exceedingly  trr.aii 
compass,  yet  wishing  to  convey  tbe  idea  of  his  gigan- 
tic size,  he  introduced  a  group  of  Satyrs,  messarmg 
his  thumb  with  a  ihvraua.  A  deep  meaning  was  to 
be  discovered  in  every  work  of  his  pencil:  yet  the 
tendency  in  expression  and  significant  delineation  iti 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the  forma  which  be  cre- 
ated i  for  hia  figure  of  a  pnnce  was  so  perfect  in  its 
proportion  and  so  majestic  in  its  air,  that  it  appears 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  of  tbe  ideal.  Tka 
picture  waa  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rome 
(Eneyclop.  Metropol.,  div.  2,  voL  I,  p.  407. — Siilitr, 
Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) — II.  A  painter,  who  flourished  n 
the  age  of  Aratus,  and  made  a  picture  represen'.irg 
tbe  battle  between  thia  general  and  the  ^Etolisna,  near 
Pellene.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Arat ,  c  32—SUhg,  Diet.  Art^ 

Tmivtrs,  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Vcnetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  falling  iott 
the  Hadriatic.  Few  stresms  hare  been  more  celebra- 
ted in  antiquity  or  more  sung  by  the  poets  than  the 
Timavus.  Its  numerous  sources,  its  lake  and  subter- 
ranean passage,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  tbe 
Lstin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Claudian  and  Ausomoa.  are 
now  so  little  known,  that  their  existence  has  even 
been  questioned,  and  ascribed  to  poetical  invention. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  ascertained,  that  the  name 
of  Ttmao  is  still  preserved  by  some  springs  which 
rite  near  S.  Gioranodi  Carso  and  the  castle  of  Dutntt, 
and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  course  of  little  mors 
than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Hadrtaiic.  The  number 
of  these  sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  dsrTrr- 

foT  the  various  statements  made  by  ancient  writers  re- 
specting them.  Strabo,  who  appears  to  derive  bis  in- 
formation from  Polybiua,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  which, 
with  tbe  exception  of  one,  were  salt  According  ts 
Poaidoniua,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
some  distance  from  tbe  sea,  and  disappeared  nnder 
ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles,  when  it  issues' 
forth  again  near  the  aea  at  the  springs  above  mention- 
ed. (Strubo,  215.  —  Pliny.  2,  106.)  This  account 
seems  also  verified  by  actual  observation.  (  Crmmer 's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  130.) 

TmoLiotf,  a  Corinthian  of  noble  birth  and  distin- 
guished ability  aa  a  warrior  and  statesman.    Hia  broth- 
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cd  to  death  his  anoffendiDg  wife  and  daughter! !  and 
what  or  the  general,  who,  holding  little  lew  than  ahao- 
lutc  authority  over  hia  followers,  referred  aucb  a  mat- 
ter to  the  decision  of  such  a  body !  Having  every* 
where  established  for  Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  an* 
perintending  authority,  which  reated  on  the  support  of  a 
prevailing  party,  like  the  control  of  Athena  or  Lace- 
demon  over  their  allies,  Timoleon  sought  to  restore 
good  order,  abundance,  and  population  to  the  long-af- 
flicted island.  Syracuse  was  still  very  thiuly  peopled, 
and  it  was  torn  by  mutual  jealousy  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Syracusans,  and  the  numerous  mer* 
cenaries  and  foreign  adventurers  who  had  been  re- 
warded for  their  services  with  lands  and  houses,  and  ad- 
mission to  all  the  rights  of  citizens.  At  one  time  the 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  circumstances  or  the  issue ;  but  probably  it  wee 
suppressed  without  the  rnin  of  either  party.  At  once 
to  supply  the  void  in  the  city  and  to  strengthen  his  gov- 
ernment by  a  body  of  adherents  who  owed  their  all  to 
;on  invited  colonists  from  Greece,  and  set- 


by  the  aid  of  a  mercenary  force,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  Timoleon,  after  vain  remonstrance,  came  to 
him  with  a  kinsman  of  his,  brother  to  the  wife  of  Ti- 
rnophanes,  snd  a  friend  named  Thcopornpus,  and,  cov- 
ering bis  own  face,  stood  by  while  the  others  slew  him. 
Wh  en  the  Syracusan  ambassadors  arrived  to  seek  aid 
from  Corinth  against  their  tyrants,'  th*  deed  was  recent, 
end  all  Corinth  was  in  a  ferment ;  some  extolling  Ti- 
moleon as  the  moat  magnanimous  of  patriots,  others 
execrating  him  as  a  fratricide.    The  request  of  the 
Syracusans  offered  to  the  Corinthians  the  means  of 
calming  their  dissensions  by  the  removal  of  the  ob- 
noxious individual,  and  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  honour- 
able action,  in  which  he  might  escape  from  the  misgiv- 
ings of  his  own  mind  and  the  reproaches  of  his  moth- 
er, who  never  forgave  him.    Timoleon  proceeded  to 
Sicily  with  a  amall  band  of  mercenaries,  principally 
raised  by  bis  own  credit.    On  arriving  he  received 
considerable  re-enforcements,  and  soon  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  Syracuae.    The  greater  part  of  the  city  bad  al- 
ready been  taken  by  Hicetes  from  Dionysius,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  between  three  parties,  each  hostile 
to  both  the  others.   Timoleon  was,  in  the  eud,  success- 
ful.   Hicetes  withdrew  to  Leontini,  and  Dionysius 
surrendered,  himself  and  his  friends  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth; wb.de  two  thousand  mercenaries  of  the  garrison 
engaged  in  the  service  of  Timoleon.    This  final  ex- 
pubuon  of  Dionysius  took  place  fifty  years  after  the  rise 
of  his  father,  and  four  years  after  the  landing  of  Ti- 
moleon in  Sicily  (B.C.  34$).   Timoleon  remained  mas- 
ter  of  a  city,  the  largest  of  all  in  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments ;  but  almoat  a  desert,  through  the  multitudes 
olain  or  driven  into  banishment  in  successive  revolu- 
tions.   So  great,  it  ia  aaid,  waa  the  desolation,  that 
the  horses  of  the  cavalry  grazed  in  the  market-place, 
while  the  grooms  slept  at  thoir  ease  on  the  luxuriant 
herbage.    The  winter  waa  passed  in  assigning  desert- 
ed lands  and  bouses  as  s  provision  to  the  few  remain- 
ing Syracusans  of  the  Corinthian  party  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries instead  of  pay,  which  the  general  bad  not  to 
give.    In  winter,  when  Grecian  warfare  was  slackened 
or  interrupted,  the  possession  of  good  bouses  would 
doubtless  be  gratifying  ;  but  to  men  unused  to  peace- 
ful labour,  lands  without  slaves  and  cattle  were  of  lit- 
tle worth  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  spring,  to  find 
them  some  profitable  employment.    Unable  sufficient- 
ly to  supply  the  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  any  Gre- 
cian enemy,  Timoleon  aent  one  thousand  men  into  the 
territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.   The  measure  may  seem  rash, 
but  he  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was  preparing, 
and  that  quiescence  would  not  avert  the  storm,  while 
a  rich  booty  would  make  hia  soldiers  meet  it  belter. 
The  Carthaginians  landed  in  Sicily.    Their  force  is 
stated  at  seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse  ; 
while  Timoleon  could  only  mooter  three  thousand 
Syracusans  and  nine  thousand  mercenaries.  Never- 
theless, he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  their  own  .pos- 
sessions ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  with 
singular  good  fortune,  won  a  glorious  victory,  which 
was  soon  followed  by  an  honourable  peace.  Timoleon, 
fessingto  be  the  liberator  of  Sicily,  next  directed 
against  the  various  chiefs  or  tyrants  who  held 
in  the  towns.    In  this  he  may  probably  have 
been  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  such  governments ; 
hut  he  frequently  seems  to  have  little  consulted  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  declared  him- 
self.   Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew ;  the  more 
powerful,  resisting,  were  conquered  ;  and,  being  given 
up  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  put  to  death — in 
some  cases  with  studied  cruelty.    Among  the  victims 
was  Hicelea,  who  was  aubmitted.  with  hia  whole  fam- 
ily, to  the  judgment  of  that  mixed  multitude  now  call- 
ed the  Syracusan  people,  and  all  were  put  death. 

There  is  much  appearance  that  Hicetes  deserved  his  j  sarcasms  against  the  whole  body, 
'ate ;  but  whst  shall  we  say  of  the  people  which  doom-  intemperance.    With  him 
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him,  Timoleon 

tied  at  one  time  four  thousand  families  on  the  Syra- 
cusan territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  no  less  than  ten  thousand.  Simi- 
lar meaaurea  were  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
under  his  control.  He  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Syr- 
acuae, and  restored  them  with  amendments  skilfully 
adapted  toihe  altered  state  of  the  commonwealth.  Bat 
to  amalgamate  into  a  united  people  so  many  bodies  of 
men  of  various  interests,  and  mostly  trained  to  war 
and  violence,  was  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
the  energy  of  one  able  man  ;  and  in  accomplishing  thst 
work,  Timoleon  was  both  enabled  and  obliged,  by  the 
lawless  habits  of  his  followers,  to  exercise  an  authority 
not  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  tyrant  he  bad  over- 
thrown. In  one  roost  important  particular  he  is  supe- 
rior, not  only  to  those  chiefs,  to  Gelon  and  Dionysius, 
and  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  in  Sicily,  but  per- 
haps to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Washington, 
who  have  ever  risen  to  the  highest  power  in  times  of 
tumult ;  for  he  appears  to  have  directed  his  efforts 
honestly  and  wisely  to  the  object  not  of  establishing  a 
dynasty  of  princes,  but  of  so  settling  the  government 
and  training  the  people  that  they  should  be  able,  after 
his  death,  to  govern  themselves  without  an  arbitrary 
leader.  He  died  highly  honoured  and  generally  be- 
loved; and,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  the  whole 
of  Sicily  continued  in  unusual  quiet  and  growing  pros- 
perity. Yet,  in  doing  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of 
Timoleon,  and  the  aincerity  of  hia  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  he  was  unscrupulous  in 
(he  choice  of  means,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  of 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  hia  fame  ia  tar- 
mtthed  by  some  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty  and  of  gross  in- 
justice. (Co>n  Acp.,  Vtt.  Ttmol.—Plut.,Vu.  TunU. 
—History  of  Greece  (Lib,  V:  Knoust),  p.  119,  sc?  ) 

Timomai  huh.  n  painter  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  age  of  Cstsar  the  Dictator,  and  executed  for 
him  pictures  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which  were  placed 
in  the  temple  of  Venua  Geuetrix.  For  these  paintings 
the  artiat  received  80  talents.  (PUn.,  36,  11,  40.-»- 
ld.,  35,  4.  9.)  The  Medea  is  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram in  the  Anthology.  {Anihol.  PaUi.,  P.  3,  p'  667.) 
This  epigram  has  been  imitated  by  Ausonius,  in  the 
22d  of  his  collection.  Jor  an  account  of  other  pieces 
of  Timomachus,  consult  Sillig  (Dtel.  Art.,  a.  v.). 

Timon,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  sad  lived  to  the  age  of 
90  years.  He  firat  professed  philosophy  at  Chalccdon. 
and  afterward  at  Athena,  where  he  remained  till  his 
death.  He  took  little  pains  to  invite  disciples  to  his 
school,  snd  aeems  to  have  treated  the  opinions  and  dis- 
putes of  the  philosophers  with  contempt ;  for  be  wrote 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  he  inveighs  with  bitter 

He  waa  addicted  to 
the  sueceeaMtv 
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of  the  public  professors  in  the  school  of  Pyrrbo.  The 
fragments  of  Timon  were  edited,  in  18S0,  by  Wolke, 
Varsae.,  8vo,  and  in  1821,  by  Paul,  Berol ,  8vo. — II. 
Surnained  the  Misanthrope,  was  a  native  of  the  bor- 
ough of  Colytlua  in  Attica,  and  remarkable  for  the 
whimsical  severity  of  his  temper,  snd  his  hatred  of 
mankind.    Born  some  lime  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  it  is  possible  that  the  vices 
tnd  crimes  of  which  he  wss  an  eyewitness  during  this 
period  of  trouble  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  morose  spirit  which  procured  for  him  the 
surname  by  which  he  is  always  known.    It  appears 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  indirectly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Plato  himself  {Pkadon,  p.  67,  ed  1602),  that 
this  haired  towards  his  fellow-men  was  originally  exci- 
ted by  the  false  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  others.  He 
lavished  upon  those  around  him  a  large  fortune  in 
presents  and  in  services  of  all  kinds,  and,  when  his 
wealth  was  atl  expended,  he  (bund  that  he  had  lost  not 
only  his  properly,  but  his  friends.    Misanthropy  then 
succeeded  to  unbounded  liberality  ;  and,  shunning  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  retiring  to  a  small  spot 
of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  he  gave  hun*clf  up  to  the 
workings  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  disappointed  spirit ; 
or,  if  ever  he  did  mix  on  any  occasion  with  the  busy 
world  at  Athens,  it  was  only  to  applaud,  with  cruel 
irony,  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Cold  snd  repulsive  to  all  others,  be  appeared  to  take 
»  lively  interest  in  the  young  Alcibiades  ;  but  it  was 
only  because  he  saw  in  him  the  future  author  of  evil 
to  his  country.    He  even  publicly  declared  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  him  to  this  singular  attachment  ; 
for,  happening  one  day  to  meet  Alciluadi  *  returning 
from  the  place  of  assembly,  accompanied  bv  a  large 
concourse,  in  place  of  turning  away  and  avoiding  him 
as  he  avoided  others,  he  came  directly  up,  and,  grasp-  i 
ing  his  hand,  exclaimed,  "  Go  on,  my  son  ;  you  do  | 
well  to  augment  your  own  power,  for  you  are  only 
augmenting  it  to  the  lasting  injury  of  these  "  One 
account  says  that  Timon.  having  •M]h<oi|iiently  become 
possessed  of  a  new  fortune,  probacy  Uy  agriculture, 
changed  to  a  complete  miser,  and  >h<M  himself  up,  to- 
gether with  his  riches,  in  a  kind  of  lower,  which  was 
called,  for  a  long  time  afterward,  the  lower  of  Timon. 
Thia  tradition  is  not,  it  is  trne,  very  consistent  with  the 
rank  which  Pliny  (  7, 19)  assigns  him  among  the  "  aur- 
tores  max t ma  sapienlia,"  nor  with  the  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  him  by  Stobcus  (Scrm..  7,  p.  107),  that 
"  cupidity  and  avarice  are  the  cause  of  all  human  ills ;" 
but  nothing  ought  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
character ;  and  besides,  if  in  the  folly  of  avarice  we 
see  nothing  of  the  sage,  we  certainly  see  enough  of 
the  misanthrope.    The  end  of  Timon  was  worthy  of 
his  life.    Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  having, 
in  his  aversion  for  his  fellow-men,  refused  all  assist- 
ance, a  gangrene  set  in  and  he  died.    But  this -was 
not  alt.    Nsture  herself  seems  to  have  seconded  the 
intentions  of  Timon.  by  separating  him,  even  after 
death,  from  the  habitable  world  ;  for  hia  tomb  having 
been  erected  near  the  acashorc.  the  ground  around  it 
was  gradually  covered  by  the  water,  and  the  spot  thus 
rendered  inscccssible.    The  character  of  Timon  is 
made  a  frequent  subject  for  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  and  many  sayings  of  his  are  quoted  by  the 
ancient  writers.    The  two  following  are  the  best: 
Timon,  after  having  renounced  the  society  of  his  fel- 
low-men, still  kept  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  another 
misnnthrope  named  Apimantus.    During  a  repast  in 
which  they  were  celebrating  the  second  day  of  the 
Anthestcria  (foec),  Apimantus,  charmed  with  the  tete- 
a-tete,  exclaimed.  "Oh, Timon!  what  an  agreeable 
supper!"    "Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "were  you  only 
away  !"    On  another  occasion,  the  people  of  Athens 
were  surprised  to  see  bim  ascend  the  tribune,  and 
waited  in  profound  silence  to  hear  what  he  would  aay. 
«  Athenians."  exclaimed  the  new  orator,  "  I  have  a 
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small  field,  and  in  this  field  a  fig-tree,  on  which 
citizens  have  already  hung  themselves.  I  intend  now 
to  build  a  house  on  this  spot,  and  wish  to  give  you 
notice  before  I  begin,  in  order  that  if  tbere  be  soy 
more  of  you  who  intend  to  hang  yourselves,  yoo  mat 
come  before  the  fig-tree  is  cut  down."  (Dtojp.  Ltcrt^ 
9,  112.  — Suid  ,  *  t.—Leclrre,  tm  Btogr  Unrr,  sol 
46,  p.  83,  seqq) 

Timophaxkb,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Timoleoo 
He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  his  country 
by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  with  whom  be  bac" 
fought  against  the  Argives  and  Cleoroenes.  Time- 
Icon  wished  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  bis 
measures  ;  and,  when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  caus- 
ed him  to  be  assassinated.  ( Vtd.  Timoleon,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  ) 

Ti  moth  bus,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus,  borr 
446  B.C.  He  was  received  with  hisses  the  first  time 
he  exhibited  in  public  at  Athena,  and  farther  applica- 
tions would  have  been  totally  abandoned,  had  not  Eu- 
ripides discovered  his  abilities,  and  encouraged  hia 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterward  gained  so 
much  applause.  According  to  Pauaanias,  he  perfect 
ed  the  cithara,  by  the  addition  of  four  new  strings  to 
the  seven  which  it  had  before.  Suidas,  however, 
states  that  it  had  nine  before,  and  that  Ti  mo  these 
only  added  two.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this  :  lbs 
lyre  of  Terpander  had  seven  strings ;  that  of  Pbrynis.a 
musical  opponent  of  Timotheus.  nine  strings  ;  and  ibat 
of  Timotheus,  eleven. '  Hence,  no  doubt,  the  remark 
of  Suidas,  that  the  last- mentioned  individual  added 
only  two  strings.  As,  however,  the  two  strings  added 
by  Phrynis  were  ordered  to  be  removed  by  a  public 
Jecrcc.  Pausanias  might  aay,  without  impropriety,  that 
Timotheus  had  added  four  strings.  This  innovation 
was  not  well  received  by  the  I«aceda»monians,  and  it 
was  condemned  by  a  decree,  which  has  been  preserved 
for  us  in  Boethius  (de  Mustra,  I.  1,  p.  1372,  ed  Ba- 
sil., 1570),  and  which  furnishes,  also,  a  good  speeinxe 
of  Doric  prose.  (Mailtaire.  Dialectic  ,  p.  385,  td 
Sturz  )  The  decree  concludes  with  ordering  that  lbs 
kings  and  the  ephon  do  publicly  reprimand  Timotheos, 
and  compel  bim  to  rut  off  the  newly-added  string*  ol 
his  lyre,  and  come  back  to  the  old  number  of  seven. 
Alheosus  relates,  that  when  this  decree  was  on  tb* 
point  of  being  carried  intaexecution,  Timotheos  show- 
ed the  Lacedemonians  thst  they  had  in  their  own  crty 
a  smsll  image  of  Apollo  holding  a  lyre  which  had  ex- 
actly the  same  number  of  strings  as  bis  own.  and  that, 
upon  this,  he  waa  acquitted.  (Atkenaus,  14,  p.  6M, 
e.  f.)  His  new  system  of  music  met  with  numereas 
adversaries  throughout  Greece ;  and  Plutarch  aad 
Athenvos  have  preserved  many  of  the  sarcasms  that 
were  launched  at  him  in  consequence  by  the  cosnic 
poets  of  the  day.  All  these  attacks,  however,  ©ob- 
served to  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  musician.  Af- 
ter having  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  Gre- 
cian cities,  Timotheos  retired  to  Macedonia,  to  tke 
court  of  King  A  rebel  sua,  where  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Timotheus  composed  pieces  in  almost 
every  department  of  poetry.  A  hymn  in  honour  of 
Diana  obtained  for  hrnt  a  very  large  sum  of  mooes 
from  the  Ephesians.  for  whom  he  had  composed  it 
The  ancients  cite  his  Noma,  his  Proems  or  preludes, 
right  ren  Dithtfr  ambits,  twenty -one  Hymns,  two  PorM. 
entitled  Danae  snd  SemeU ;  four  Tragedies,  die.  We 
have  merely  a  few  fragments  of  his  productions  re- 
maining. They  are  given  by  Grotius,  m  his  Esxrrsti 
ez  tra^irdn*  et  eonuediis  Gretas,  4*-»  Paris,  16. '6, 
4to.  {Rcrkerehes  sur  la  Vie  de  Timotkie,  par  Ba- 
ret te.— Mint,  de  VArad.  des  Inscr.,  vol.  10. —  Weiss, 
Biogr.  Univ.,  eol.  46,  p.  92,  seqq  )— H.  A  celebrated 
musician,  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia.  He  was  oat 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  eelebratioa 
of  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
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particularly  in  playing  on  tba  flute ;  and  bis  perform- 
ance is  said  to  have  animated  the  monarch  in  ao  pow- 
erful a  degree,  that  he  started  up  and  seized  his  arms; 
•n  incident  which  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  English  poeiry.  {Burette, Recherche*,  dj«. 
—  Wetaa,  Bwgr.  Univ.,  vol  46.  p.  93.)— III.  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  son  of  Conon,  inherited  the  valour 
nod  abilities  of  his  father.  In  376  B.C.  he  gained  a 
•■goal  victory  over  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  off  Cor- 
cyra,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  island.  Then 
directing  his  course  towards  Thrace,  he  took  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  the  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphicrates.  The  latter, 
having  wished  to  attack  tba  enemy  during  a  violent 
tempest,  and  not  obtaining  the  consent  of  Titnotheua 
to  so  hazardous  a  atep.  caused  lum  to  be  brought  to 
trial  at  Athens  Timothcus  was  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  100  talent*  .  but.  being  unable  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  he  retired  to  Chalets,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  his  courage  Bnd 
military  talents.  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
any  portion  of  the  booty  taken  from  tho  foe.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  into  the  public  treasury  1200  talents. 
There  existed  a  vary  close  intimacy  bet  wean  Timo- 
theua  and  Plato.  (Corn.  Nep ,  ta  Vu. — Mlian,  V. 
H.,  2,  10.— Machin.,  vol.  1,  p.  247,  ed.  Reiske.—Cie., 
Off,  1,  32  —  Id.,  de  Oral.,  3, 34.) 

Tinois,  the  capital  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  east  of  the  Ampelusian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  built  by  the  giant  Antcua.  Serto- 
rius  took  it ;  and  as  the  tomb  of  the  founder  was  near 
the  pi  see.  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a 
skeleton  six  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  rftttovTa  (60)  instead  of  If  (6)  ;  the  biter,  how- 
ever, is  decidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copiea 
bare,  according  to  Strabo,  the  fable  of  Gabinios  re- 
specting the  stature  of  Antaeus — The  modern  name 
of  the  place  ia  Tangier.  (Mela,  1,  b.—ld  ,  2,  6  — 
Pfta  ,  5,  1  ) 

TiMtYa,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
sou  of  Hagnius,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbas 
He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  the 
court  of  Lyeus,  in  the  Propontis,  and  Erginus  was 
chosen  in  his  place.  (Apollod.,  I,  9  —  Hugin.,fab., 
14,  18.) 

TibbsTas,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  son  of 
Eneres  end  the  nymph  Chariclo.  of  the  race  of  Udsnis, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  (Fid.  Sparti  )  Varioua  accounts 
are  given  aa  to  the  cause  of  his  blindness :  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  (Phere- 
eyd.,ap.  Apollod  ,  3.  6,  7  —CaUtm.,  Lav.  Poll..  75, 
soqq)  ;  another  to  hia  having  divulged  to  mankind  the 
secrets  of  the  gods.  (Apollod.,  I.  e  )  The  Melam- 
podia  related  that  Tiresias,  happening  to  see  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Mount  Citbrron,  killed  the  female, 
end  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  woman.  In  this 
state  be  continued  for  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, he  killed  the  male,  and  thua  returned  to 
his  pristine  state.  On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Ju- 
no fell  into  a  dispute  as  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  atate,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  salisfsction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  bad  known  both 
states.  His  answer  waa,  that  of  ten  parte  but  one 
falls  to  man.  Juno,  incensed  at  this,  deprived  the 
guiltless  arbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
thereupon,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acts  of  another, 
gave  him,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generationa,  and  the  power  of  foreseeing  coming  events. 
— Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  be  waa  contempo- 
rary with  all  the  events  of  the  times  of  Laiua  and  I 
CEdipus,  and  the  two  Tbeban  wars.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  be  recommended  the  Thcbana  to  aban- 


|  don  their  city,  ind  he  was  the  companion  of  their 
flight.  It  was  still  night  when  they  arrived  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilphnasa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  life 
was  fated  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  the  city  of 
the  Cadmeans,  drank  of  ita  waters,  and  immediately 
died.  The  victorious  Argues  sent  his  daughter  Man- 
to,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  to  Delphi,  second- 
ing to  the  vow  which  they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakios  of  Myccne  or  Crete, 
founded  the  town  and  oracle  of  Clams.  She  bore  to 
Rbskios  (or,  as  others  said,  to  Apollo)  a  son  nsnied 
Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Sckol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod,  1.  308  —/Win  ,  7,  3  —  Txett.  ad  Lycophr., 
980 )— The  name  Tiresias  (Tetptatac)  is  apparently 
derived  from  repae  (old  form  rtlpac),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of  hia  daughter  from  /luvnc.  (Keightley'a  My 
thology,  p.  844,  seq.) 

TiftiDATta,  a  monarch  of  Parthia,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Pbfaates  hsd  been  expelled  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  oppression.  Tiridstes,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraates  waa  marching  against  him  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Phraates  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  (Kto\ 
Parthia.) 

Tibo.  M.  Tullius,  a  freedman  of  Cicero's,  held  m 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  end  made  eventually  hia 
private  secretary  and  the  superintendent  of  sll  his 
affairs.  He  performed  many  important  services  for 
Cicero,  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  hta  grateful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  be  passed  tbe  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  s  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  lost ;  and  made  a  collection  of  his  bons 
mots  (yoci)  in  three  books.  This  baa  shared  the  fate 
of  hia  other  work.  He  waa  the  author,  likewise,  of 
several  other  works  ;  snd  s  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's 
letters  (Ep.  ad.  Fans.,  16,  18)  gives  us  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  he  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  composition.  It  ia  to  the  care  of  Tiro  that  wo 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  lettcre  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  likewise,  ia  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  or  short-hand  writing.  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  have  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  art  which  had  existed  long 
before.  The  poet  Ennuis  was  the  first  who  used  tbia 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorus  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  sit ;  in  sll  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  it  from  the  Greeks.    (laid.,  Orig., 

1,  21,'  l.^Wetaa,  in  Btogr.  Univ.,  vol.  46,  p.  128, 
sea. ) 

Tibyns  or  Tibvkthus,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northesst 
of  Argos,  snd  about  twelve  stadia  from  Naupiia.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  massive  walla,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  King  Prottus,  brother  of  Acrtsius, 
who,  aa  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  are  the 
Cyclopes,  or  Chirogaateres  aa  they  are  sometimes  cell- 
ed, who  built  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  the  great 
doorway,  which  ia  still  to  be  aeen  at  Mycene.  The 
poets  have  also  aacribed  to  them  tbe  construction  of 
the  walla  of  Argos.  (Strab.,  373  —  Apollod.,  3.  2,  1. 
Euatoth.  ad  11,  2,  p.  286  )— Prat  us  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiryns  to  his  descendsnt 
Eleclryon.  Alcmena,  tbe  daughter  of  this  prince,  was 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
have  devolved  had  be  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelue 
of  Argos.  His  son  Hercules,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthiue.  (/Yes.,  Here.  Scut.,  81. 
—Apollod.,  2,  4,  &.—Pi»d.,  01.,  10.  87. — Id.,  Iethm., 
6,  39  )  This  hero,  after  tbe  murder  of  Ipbitus,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  end  retired  into  tbe  Trschinian  country. 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryna  aa  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  (//., 

2,  559.)    But  it  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  At 
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gives,  probably  about  the  mim  time  with  tbe  eity  of 
Mycersv.  Strabo  reports  that,  on  abandoning  their 
homes,  the  Tirynlhiana  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Epidauru*.  (Sirai  ,  374.)  But  Pausamas 
affirm*  that  the  greater  pari  were  removed  to  Argoa 
The  leet-mcniioned  writer  deacribea  the  romains  of  the 
walla  of  Tiryn*  as  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  remarkably 
•olid  masonry.  (Compare  Dodweli,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p. 
350 — (JcU,  /(in.  of  the  Morta  and  Argoltt.) — Sir  VV. 
Cell  (/tin.  of  Argoltt,  p.  169)  corrects  an  error  of 
D'Anville  with  regard  lo  this  place  "  A  miatake," 
be  observes,  "  occurs  on  the  subject  of  Tirynn,  and  a 
place  named  by  hnn  Vathta,  but  of  which  nothing  can 
be  understood.  It  is  possible  that  I  aihi,  or  the  pro- 
found valley,  may  be  a  name  sometimes  used  for  tbe 
Valley  of  BarbtUa,  and  lh.it  the  place  named  Claustra 
bv  D'Anvillc  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley,  called 
Kit i tour,  wh'ch  has  a  corresponding  signification." 

TiavNTHu.  a  name  given  to  Alcmeua,  aa  being  a 
native  of  Tiryns.    (  Vid.  Tiryns  ) 

TisAMiMua.  a  son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  who  succeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Argo*  and  Lacedannen.  The  Heraclida*  entered  his 
kingdom  in  tbe  third  year  of  his  reign,  and  he  was 
obliged  lo  retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  waa 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Ionian* 
near  Helice.  (Apollod,  2,  7.— Pansan  ,8,  1.) 
Tisiphonk,  one  of  the  Puriea.  (  Vid.  Furiss  ) 
Ti*s*phkknk8,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of 
part  of  the  forces  of  Artaxerxea  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  against  Cyrus,  end  the  one  who  first  gave  infor- 
mation to  Artaxerxea  of  the  design*  of  bis  brother. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxea  in 
marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  over  which  Cyrus  had 
been  governor.  This  was  the  same  Tissapberne*  who 
seized  Alcibiade*,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sardi*,  af- 
ter the  naval  victory  which  the  latter  had  gained  over 
the  Lacedemonian*.  Ti*saphernc*  waa  afterward  de- 
feated by  Agesilau*,  upon  which  the  King  of  Persia 
sent  Tithraustcs,  another  satrap,  against  him,  who  cut 
off  his  head.  (Plut  ,  Vit.  Alctb. — Id.,  Vit.  Ages. — 
Xrn  ,  Anab.  1,  2  ) 

Titan  or  Titanus,  I.  a  son  of  Ccrlus  (or  Uranus) 
and  Vesta  (or  Terra),  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion. 
He  was  tbe  eldest  of  tbe  children  of  Crelua  ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the  birth* 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  end  Pluto  were  concealed  from 
bim,  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deception,  made  war 
against  Saturn,  and  imprisoned  him  till  he  waa  replaced 
on  hi*  throne  bv  hi*  *on  Jupiter.  ( Lactnntma,  de  FaJs. 
Rel,  I,  14.)  This  legend  differ*,  it  will  be  perceived, 
from  the  ordinary  one,  aa  given  under  the  article  Ti- 
tanea. — II.  A  name  applied  lothe  sun,  as  tbe  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans.  (Ttbull.,  4,  I,  50  — 
Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  118  .)— III.  An  epithet  sometime*  ap- 
plied to  Prometheua  by  the  poets.  {Soph  ,  (Ed.  Col., 
58. — Juvenal,  14,  34. — Kid.  Prometheus.) 

Titakbs,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Castas  (or 
Ursnus)  and  Terra.  They  were  six  males,  Oceanna, 
Coios.  Cnos,  'Hyperion,  Iapelus,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  Cronus ;  and  six  females,  Theia,  Kheia  (or 
Rhea).  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Plwe.bc,  and  Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly-received 
legend,  were  hated  by  their  father,  who,  aa  soon  as 
they  were  bom,  thrust  them  out  of  sight  into  a  cavern 
of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at  hia  unnatural  conduct,  pro- 
duced the  "  substance  of  hosrv  steel,"  and,  forming 
from  it  a  sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  re- 
bellion against  him  ;  but  fear  seixed  on  them  all  ex- 
cept Saturn  (Cronus),  who,  lying  in  wait  with  the  sickle 
with  which  hia  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  his 
unsuspecting  sire.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Ermnyes,  the  Giant*, 
tod  the  Melian  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  into  tbe  sea 
Aphrodite  or  Venus,  tbe  goddess  of  love  and 
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beauty.  When  Saturn  succeeded  his  father  be  mar- 
ried Rhea  ;  but  he  devoured  all  bta  male  children  a* 
he  bad  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  be  should  be 
dethroned  by  them  as  a  punishment  for  hie  cruelty  to 
bis  father.  Tbe  ware  of  the  Titan*  strains*  the  gods 
arc  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  are  often 
coofounded  with  that  of  the  Gianu  ;  but  H  is  to  be  ob- 
aerved  that  the  war  of  the  Titans  was  against  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  Giants  against  Jupiter  — Pcxron  (glials- 
quite  dee  Celtet)  indulges  in  some  whimsical  remarks 
on  tbe  subject,  and  make*  the  Celts  to  be  the  some 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  princes  the  same  with  the 
Giants  in  Scripture.  According  to  bin*,  tbe  Titans 
were  the  descendant*  of  Cromer,  the  ?on  of  Japhet. 
He  add*  that  the  word  Tuan  n  perfect  Celtic,  and  be 
derives  it  from  tit,  earth,  and  den  or  tin,  man  ;  and 
hence,  be  says,  the  reason  of  the  Greek  appellation  of 
ynyevit^,  or  earth-born,  which  was  applied  to  them 
The  Titan*,  according  to  Bryant,  were  those  Coshilea, 
or  sons  of  Chus.  called  Giants,  who  built  the  Tower  oi 
Babel,  and  were  afterward  dispersed. — Constant  re- 
gards  the  legend  of  the  goda  and  the  Titans  as  the 
tradition  of  •  warfare  between  two  rival  religious  sects, 
the  Titans  being  considered  by  him  aa  having  wor- 
shipped the  elements  and  aura.  {Constant,  ale  la  Re- 
ligion, vol.  2,  p.  315  ) — The  best  solution,  however, 
appears  to  be  that  which  nukes  the  Titans  mere  per- 
sonifications of  the  elements,  and  their  warfare  with 
the  gods  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  angry  cotitsionf 
of  the  elements  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world. 
(Compare  Hermann  und  Crtuter,  Bnefe,  p.  158.) 

TitakIucs,  the  daughters  of  Ccakis  and  Terra. 
( Vid.  Titanee,  where  their  names  are  given  ) 

TiTAessivs,  a  river  of  Tbesssly,  calied  also  Euro 
Us,  flowing  into  the  Peneus  a  little  above  tbe  vale  of 
Tempe.  The  waters  of  the  two  rivers  did  not,  bow- 
ever,  mingle ;  as  those  of  the 
limpid,  uhile  those  of  the  Ti 

with  a  thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  Ilk 
upon  the  surface.  {Strabo.  441.)  Hence  the  fabe- 
lous  account  of  ita  being  a  branch  of  the  infernal  Styx. 
{Horn ,  II..  2,  751—  Luetn,  6,  375  )  It  is  now  the 
Saranta  Forot.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Grtace,  vol.  I,  p. 
38«  ) 

TiTKdsos,  a  son  of  Ieomedon,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Strymo,  the  daughter  of  tbe  Scamander.  He  was  so 
beautiful  that  Aurora  became  enamoured  of  hten  aod 
carried  him  away.  She  now  besought  Jove  lo  bestow 
on  bim  immortality.  Tbe  sovereign  of  Olympus  as- 
sented, and  Tithonus  became  exempt  from  death  ;  boi 
the  love-sick  goddess,  having  forgotten  to  have  youth 
joined  in  the  gift,  began,  with  lime,  to  discern  old  age 
creeping  over  the  visage  and  limbs  of  ber  beaaufol 
consort.  When  she  saw  his  hairs  blanching,  she  ab- 
stained from  hia  bed,  but  still  kept  him,  and  treated 
him  with  fond  attention,  in  her  palace  on  tbe  eastern 
margin  of  tbe  Ocean  stream,  "  giving  bim  ambrosial 
food  and  fair  garments."  But  when  he  was  no  loner  r 
able  to  move  his  limb*,  she  deemed  it  tbe  wisest  coarse 
lo  shut  him  up  in  his  chamber,  whence  his  feeble  voice 
was  incessantly  beard.  (Horn  ,  Hymn,  in  Yen.,  2)8, 
seqq.)  Later  poeta  say  that,  out  of  compassion,  she 
turned  him  into  n  cn  uda  {remf).  {Schol.  ad  II  .  H, 
1. — Tsetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  18.)  Memnon  and  .Erne- 
tnion  were  the  children  whom  Aurora  bore  to  Tithe. 
nus.    {Ketghtleyt  Mythology,  p  63  ) 

TiTHoai*.  a  eity  on  Mount  Parnassus,  called  also 
Neon,  for  the  name  of  Ttthorea  was  only  property  ap- 
plied to  one  of  tbe  peaks  of  Parnassus  "  (Herod.,  8, 
32 — Strabo.  439.)  Thia  place,  as  we  learn  from 
Herodotus,  waa  taken  and  burned  by  the  army  of 
Xerxea  (8,  33).  In  its  vicinity,  Philomelus,  tbe  Pho- 
cian  general,  was  defeated  and  slain  bv  the  Thebaaav 
(Pas***..  10,  2.)— Delphi  and  Tuhorea,  on  different 
sides  of  the  mountain,  were  the  halting  places  of  those 
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from  each  other  ;  being  situate  at  the  towns  of  Aoste 
in  Piedmont,  and  Martmath  in  the  Vallaia,  are  with 
regard  to  Mont  St.  Bernard.  The  whole  district  on 
the  southern  side  waa  the  Delphic  ;  while  all  the  coun- 
try on  the  northern  side  received  ita  name  from  Titho- 
rea.  The  olive*  of  thia  city  were  so  highly  e»teemed 
that  they  were  conveyed  as  presents  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  they  atill  maintain  their  ancient  reputation, 
being  aent  aa  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  pachas  and 
other  grandees  of  Turkey.  The  ruina  of  Tithorea 
were  first  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modern 
village  of  Ki/i/m.  "  We  arrived,"  saya  that  traveller, 
"at  the  walla  of  Tithorea,  extruding  in  a  surprising 
manner  up  the  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnaaaus, 
which  rises  behind  the  village  of  Vehtza.  These  re- 
mama  arc  viaible  to  a  considerable  height  upon  the 
rocka."  {Travels,  vol.  7,  p.  274. — Compare  Dud  we  11, 
Tour,  vol.  2.  p.  139  —GcU'm  Ittn.,  p.  214.) 

TiTHa AuaTKs,  a  Persian  aalrap,  B.C.  395,  ordered 
by  Artaxerxes  to  put  to  death  Tissaphcmes.  (Vtd. 
Tisaaphernca.) 

Titianus,  Julianus,  a  Latin  geographical  writer, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  thud 
century.  Julius  Cspitolmus  informs  ua  that  he  was 
called  "  the  ape  of  his  time,"  from  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  imitation.  From  a  passage 
in  Sidomua  Apollinans  (I,  I )  we  learn  m  what  this 
imitation  consisted.  Titianus  imitated  the  style  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thus  ho  took  Cicero  for  his 
model  ia  tha  letters  which  he  published  under  tin- 
names  of  certain  illustrious  females.  (Scholl,  HimI. 
Lit  Rom.,  vol.  3.  p  246.) 

TiTOBNiia,  a  herdsman  remarkable  for  hie  strength, 
in  which  he  is  said  to  have  far  surpassed  even  Milo. 
The  latter  having  met  Dim  on  one  occasion,  and  having 
observed  his  great  size  of  body,  wished  to  make  trial  of 
hia  strength ;  but  Titormua  declined  at  first,  saying 
that  he  waa  not  possessed  of  much  power  of  body.  At 
length,  however,  defending  into  the  river  Evenus.  he 
selected  a  atone  of  enormous  size,  and  for  three  or  four 
timet  in  succession  drew  it  towards  him  and  then 
pushed  it  back  again.  After  this  he  raised  it  up  as 
high  as  his  knees,  and  finally  took  it  up  on  hia  ahoul- 
dcrs  snd  carried  it  for  some  distance;  at  last  he  flung 
it  from  him.  Milo,  on  the  other  hand,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty even  roll  the  same  stone.  Tilormus  gave  a 
second  proof  of  hit  vast  strength  by  going  to  a  herd 
of  cattle,  seizing  a  bull,  the  largeat  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  fierce  withal,  by  the  foot,  and  holding  it  to 
firmly  that  it  could  not  escape.  Having  then  grasped 
another  one.  while  in  the  act  of  pasaing.  with  the  other 
hand,  he  held  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Milo,  on  seeing 
this,  raised  his  hsnds  to  the  heavens  and  exclaimed, 
"  Oh,  Jupiter  !  bast  thou  begotten  in  this  man  another 
Hercules  for  us !"  Hence,  says  A  'A  ian,  came  the 
common  expression,  "  This  is  another  Hercules." 
(.Elian,  Var.  Hist  .  23,  22  —  Herod  ,  6,  127  —Lu- 
cian,  de  conscrib.  I  list  .  p.  690. — Eustath.  ad  Horn., 
Od  ,  5,  p.  206.) 

Titus  Flavus  Vespasianus,  son  of  Vespasian, 
aucceeded  his  fsther  on  the  imperial  throne.  Previous 
to  his  accession,  his  military  talents  had  been  proved 
by  the  successful  issue  to  which  he  had  brought  the 
sanguinary  and  protracted  war  which  was  waged  with 
the  Jews,  and  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  close  of  the  Jewish  war  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  a  joint  triumph  with  hia  father  the 
emperor.  He  soon  became  the  depositary  of  all  pow- 
er, and  the  source  of  the  executive  authority  in  all  its 
branches  :  discharging  the  office  of  censor,  which  Ves- 
pasian had  assumed,  and  even  watching  over  the  du- 
ties of  prsstorian  prefect,  never  before  administered 
but  by  a  Roman  knight.  The  only  ataiu  which  was 
ever  attached  to  the  life  of  Titus  belongs  to  this  period 
of  hit  history,  before  hia  accession  to  sovereign  author- 


ity, when  hit  situation  drew  down  upon  him  all  tha  in- 

vidtousuess  of  power,  without  supplying  him  with  the 
means  of  securing  popular  affection.    He  la  accused 
of  having  acted  in  some  cases  hastily  and  severely ; 
and  even  of  having  gratified  hia  personal  rcaentment 
by  condemning  officers  of  rank  to  in  ignominious 
death.    He  it,  moreover,  charged  witb  avarice  and 
j  bribery  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius,  who  asserts, 
that  those  who  had  cabaes  before  the  emperor  knew 
how  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing,  by  placing  a  sum 
of  money  in  the  hsnds  of  the  Casaar.    He  hsd  given 
offence,  loo,  by  an  unwise  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  aisterof  King  Agnppa.    (  V id  Berenice  N  il  )  In 
a  word,  so  seriously  did  the  people  regard  theae  frailties 
in  the  character  of  their  prince,  that  they  anticipated  in 
hia  reign  a  renewal  of  the  flagitious,  tyranatcal,  and 
sanguinary  decda  which  had  condemned  to  infamy  the 
name  and  government  of  Nero.    But  from  the  hour 
that  Titus  ascended  the  throne  of  bis  father,  a  total 
change  took  place  in  all  that  waa  previously  vicioua 
and  objectionable  in  his  character.    He  discarded  all 
the  ministers  of  his  loose  days,  and,  being  resolved  to 
reform  the  state  of  public  morals,  began  hy  reforming 
himself.    Although  still  strongly  attached  to  the  beau- 
tiful Berenice,  he  dismissed  her  to  her  own  country, 
because  he  knew  that  such  a  connexion  waa  disa- 
greeable to  the  senate  and  people.    He  abolished 
aUo  the  law  of  treason,  under  the  sanction  of  which 
so  many  acts  of  tyranny  had  been  committed  ;  and 
he  not  only  discountenanced,  but  aeverely  punished, 
all  spies  and  informers.    His  whole  lime  waa  now 
devoted  lo  the  duties  of  hia  high  station,  and  hit 
chief  pleasure  conai»t>d  in  rendering  services  snd 
kindnesses  to  his  friends  and  to  his  people.    His  lie- 
nevolenco  and  goodness  of  heart  would  doubtless  find 
smple  scope  ;  yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  one  even- 
ing, recalling  to  mind  the  events  of  the  day,  and 
not  finding  that  he  had  done  anything  during  its 
course  beneficial  to  mankind,  he  exclaimed  in  accents 
of  regret,  "  My  friends,  I  hare  lost  a  day  .'"    'I  Ins 
well-known  exclamation,  and  the  course  of  benevolent 
deeds  by  which  it  was  accredited,  procured  for  him 
the  truly  glorious  title  of  the  "  Delight  of  the  Human 
Race"  (Delicue  humani  generis). — A  fresh  war  which 
broke  out  in  Britain  was  the  occasion  of  drawing  forth 
the  extraordinary  qualities  of  Cmeus  Julius  Agricola, 
who  pushed  hia  conquests  fsr  into  the  country  ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  aome  soldiers,  who  hsd  been 
worsted  in  a  skirmish,  taking  to  their  bark,  and  being 
driven  hv  the  wind  snd  tide  to  a  Roman  camp  on  a 
distant  coaai,  he  conceived  the  idea,  and  completed 
the  discovery,  that  Britain  waa  an  island.    But  the 
public  prosperity  was  clouded  by  a  terrible  convulsion 
of  Nature — the  oruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  After 
an  intervsl  of  extreme  heat  and  drought,  the  whole 
plain  waa  shaken,  as  in  an  earthquake,  with  a  sound 
of  subterranean  thunder,  snd  a  roaring  agitation  of  the 
air  snd  sea ;  at  the  same  time,  a  torrent  of  amoke  and 
flame,  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones,  bursting  from 
the  crater,  darkened  the  sun  like  sn  eclipse.  Sudden- 
ly a  column  of  black  aahea  rose  perpendicularly  into 
the  air,  hovered  like  a  cloud,  and  fell  j  and  in  its  fall 
overwhelmed  the  towns  of  Herculsneum  and  Pompeii. 
This  memorable  event  took  place  in  A.D.  79,  and 
serves  to  give  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  firat  year 
of  Titus 's  sovereignty.    The  dark  cloud  of  smoke  and 
duat  carried  dismay  even  to  the  walla  of  the  capital. 
The  darkness  which  sank  down  upon  the  city  terri- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  of  them  threw  themaelves.  with  their  families, 
into  ships  bound  for  Africa  snd  Egvpt ;  imagining  that 
Italy  was  about  to  atone  for  its  sins  by  enduring  )ho 
uttermost  wrath  of  the  gods.    A  pestilence  soon  af- 
ter aucceeded  at  Rome,  of  which  it  ia  said  that  not 
fewer  than  10,000  persons  died  daily  during  a  con- 
siderable period.    Tins  malady  it  ascribed  by  butori- 
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ant  to  the  pollution  which  was  supposed  to  have  in- 
fected the  air  in  consequence  of  the  eruption  of  the 
mountain  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  originated 
in  the  poverty  and  filth  occasioned  by  the  sodden  in- 
crease made  to  the  population  of  thu  capital,  when  the 
fugitives  from  the  ruuied  towns  and  villages  of  Cam- 
pania sought  an  asylum  within  its  walls.  Such  mis- 
fortunes wounded  deeply  the  compassionate  heart  of 
Titus.  He  felt,  says  Suetonius,  not  only  like  a  prince, 
but  as  a  father,  for  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and 
spared  neither  labour  nor  cipense  to  relieve  their  dis- 
tress. Hastening  in  person  to  Campania  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  assisting  ilio  sufferers  in  that  quarter,  Titos 
was  recalled  to  his  capital  by  another  frightful  calam- 
ity. -  A  fire  broke  out  at  Koine,  which  raged  three 
daya  and  nights  with  the  greatest  violence,  destroying 
an  immense  number  of  buildings  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Among  tbe  former  were  the  Pantheon,  the  Oc- 
tavian  Library,  and  the  Capitol,  which  last  had  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demolition  which  it  had 
sustained  at  the  lundi*  of  ihe  infuriated  Germans  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Viiellms.  .No  sooner  had  tins  af- 
flicting event  reached  the  ears  of  the  empr ror,  than  he 
made  known  his  determination  to  indemnify,  out  of  hi* 
own  coffers,  all  the-  losses  which  had  accrued  cither  to 
the  slate  or  individual*.  So  unwilling,  m  fact,  was 
he  that  any  one  beside*  himself  should  have  a  share  in 
the  honour  of  relieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  he 
ta  said  to  have  refused  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  by  other  cities  of 
tbe  empire,  and  by  certain  of  the  richest  among  the 
nobility.  Such  was  now  the  constitution  of  Roman 
society,  tbat  attention  to  the  amusements  of  the  lower 
class  of  citixcns  in  lime  of  peace  had  become  no  less 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire  than  military 
talents  during  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Titus  proceeded  to  finish  the  amphitheatre,  of  which 
his  father  had  laid  the  foundation  ;  adding  to  it  baths 
and  other  comforts  for  tbe  gratification  of  the  popu- 
lace. This  was  the  famous  Cplosseum,  or  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  the  remains  of  which,  at  the  present 
day,  still  present  so  striking  a  feature  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  The  dedication  of  this  superb  edi- 
fice was  celebrated  by  games  of  the  most  magnificent 
character.  The  sports  lasted  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  was  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye,  and  of  stimulating  the  depraved  fan- 
cy of  the  multitude.  It  was  observed  tbat,  on  the 
laat  day  of  the  games,  tbe  emperor  appeared  greatly 
dejected,  and  even  shed  tears.  Hoping  that  his  nerves 
would  be  strengthened  by  the  purer  air  of  the  country, 
be  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  whence  his 
family  originally  sprang,  and  whither  he  was  accom- 

riied  by  his  brother  Domilian.  A  fever  with  which 
was  seized  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  to  which  he  had  become  much  addicted  ;  and  it 
is  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  dis- 
ease were  greatly  aggravated  by  adopting  a  suggestion 
of  Domitian's,  that  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a 
tub  filled  with  snow.  Thus  died,  on  the  13th  dav  of 
September,  A.D  81,  Titus,  in  the  same  house  where 
his  father  had  expired,  after  a  pacific  reign  of  two 
years  and  nearly  three  months.  The  character  of  this 
prince  has  been  given  in  the  history  of  his  actions  ; 
and  his  name,  cvon  at  the  present  day,  conveys  to  the 
reader  all  those  ideas  of  justice,  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
good  sovereign  ;  and  his  virtues  were  prized  si  ill  more 
highly  when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and  ungovern- 
able temper  of  his  brother,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  (Sueton  ,  Vit,  Til — Dio  Cass  ,  66,  15,  srqq 
-^I'neyelop.  Mttropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  2.  p  607,  seqq.) 

Titvus.  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra  ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the  daughter 
of  Orchomenus.  Tityus  happened  to  sec  Latona,  on 
one  occaeion,  as  the  was  going  to  Delphi. 


with  love,  be  attempted  violence ;  but  the  goddeea 
called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he  soon  lay  slain  by 
their  arrows.  His  punishment,  however,  did  not  end 
with  life.  He  lay  extended  in  Erebus,  covering  with 
his  vast  frame  nine  entire  pigtra,  while  a  vulture  kept 
feeding  upon  his  liver  and  entrails,  which  were  eoo- 
tinoally  reproduced.  (Oof.,  11.  576,  seqq. — Apdlei  , 
1,  4,  1.—  Wry.,  JEn.,  6,  595.  —  Schol.  ad  Apoilau. 
Rhod  ,  1,761.)  Hcvne  makes  Tityus  to  have  been 
an  ancient  hero,  and  supposes  that  part  of  the  fable 
which  rclatca  to  the  nine  acres  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  his  having  lied,  after  death,  a 
tumulus  of  vast  size  covering  hie  remains.  (A*nq*M- 
rtscher  Au/salze,  vol.  1,  p.  56.) 

Tmolus,  I.  a  broad  and  elevated  mass  of  mount- 
ains in  Lydia, 'which  sends  several  tributary  torrents 
into  the  Hermus  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  Cays- 
ter  on  the  other,  and  divides,  in  fact,  tbe  valleys 
through  which  those  two  rivers  flow.  It  was  said  to 
denre  its  name  from  Timolus  or  Tmolas,  a  Lydiac 
king,  having  he  en  previously  called  CarmaDonu*- 
(Aurt.  de  Fiup.  in  Paetol)  This  mountain 
much  celebrated  for  its  wine.  (Plm.,  6,  29 — Vi 
Gtorg.,  *>,  97  —  Senec,  Phan  ,  602.)  Hence  the  i 
quern  reference  to  it  in  the  Bacchc  of  Euripides  (v. 
64,  55,  die),  it  appears  also  to  have  abounded  with 
shrubs  and  evergreens  (Co/Aim  ,  fragm  ,  93)  ;  nor  was 
it  Its*  noted  its  mineral  productions.  It  yielded 
tin  ;  and  the  I'actoius  washed  from  its  cavities  a  nea 
supplv  of  golden  ore.  (Sirab  ,  610,  625  )  Strahe 
report*,  that  on  the  top  of  Tmolus  there  was  a  watch- 
tower  creeled  by  the  Persians ;  it  was  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.'  Tmolus  is  now  called  Bouz  Dafk 
by  tho  Turka.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  44!, 
seqq — Compare  Amndtll's  Asia  Minor,  vol  1.  p  45. 
34,  54.)— II.  A  city  of  Lvdia.  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount 
Tmolus.  According  to  Tacitus,  it  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake  under  Tiberius.  (Ann.,  2,  47.— Cvov 
paro  tfutph.  Call,  I.  17) 

Tooata,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gaol,  where 
the  inhabitants  wore  the  Roman  toga,  i.  e  ,  enjoved 
tho  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  ThccUies  of  Cms}- 
pine  Gaul  obtained  the  privilege  of  Latin  cities,  and, 
consequently,  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  togs, 
by  a  law  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  about  A.U.C.  665  (At- 
con.,  Comm.  in  Ptson  ,  p.  490.  —  V'id.  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina  ) 

Tolktum.  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Hispama  Tarrt- 
concnsis,  on  tho  river  Tapus,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Carpctani.    According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spanish  his- 
torians, this  city  was  founded  by  a  considerable  body 
of  Jews,  who,  on  their  emancipation  front  captivity 
540  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  established  them- 
selves here,  and  called  the  place  Toledoth  or  ToledaA. 
that  is,  mother  of  Ihe  people.    This  is  all  a  mrre  ra 
blc.    Cesar  made  this  city  a  place  of  arms,  and  Au- 
gustus rendered  it  one  of  the  seats  of  justice  in  Snam 
Modern  Toledo  was  formerly  celebrated  fur  the  ec 
quisite  temper  of  its  sword-blsdes,  for  which,  accord- 
ing to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Toletom  wss  also 
famous.    (Pirn  ,  3,  4  —  Urn.  Ant.,  438,  446  —  Grot 
Falisc,  Cyneg  ,  351.) 

Tolistoboii,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Galstia,  it 
Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  that  portion  of  the  country 
which  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Sanganus 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thynibns  to  its  source,  and 
was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  that  nver  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  this  tribe  was  Pcssitius.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  2.  p  85.) 

Toi.osa,  now  Tonfouse,  a  town  of  Gallia  Naroonco- 
sis,  which  becsme  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus. 
The  situation  of  Tolosa  was  very  favourable  fur  trade, 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  the  centre  of  tbe 
traffic  which  was  carried  on  between  the  Mediterrane- 
an and  Atlantic  coasts  of  this  part  of  GauL 
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bad  a  rich  temple  there,  which  Capio  the  consul  plun- 
dered ;  and  as  be  was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words 
am  rum  Tolosanum  became  proverbial.  Capio  ia  said 
to  have  plundered  15,000  talents.  This  wealth  seems 
to  have  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  private  individ- 
uals, who  had  placed  it  in  the  temple  for  safe  keep- 
ing. ( Mela,  2,  5.— Cic,  N.  D.,  3,  20.— Cat.,  B.  G., 
3,  20.) 

TolumnIus.    Kid.  Lars  Tolomnius. 

Tom.Uus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  fool  of  which  stood  the  celebrated  Dodo- 
Da.    Callimachus  (Hymn,  m  Cer.,  52)  calls  it  Tina-  1 
ru*.    Pliny  (4,  1),  on  tbe  authority  of  Theopompus, ! 
assigns  it  a  hundred  springs  around  tta  base.    Cramer  [ 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Mount  Chamouri. 
(Consult  remarks  under  tbe  article  Dodona,  page  451, 
col.  I,  and  also  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  115, 

Tomos  or  Tom,  a  town  situate  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Ses,  about  36  miles  below  the  mouths  | 
of  the  Danube.  The  name  was  fsbted  by  the  Greek 
mycologists  to  have  been  derived  from  roftoc,  "a  cut- 
ting" or  "  separatum."  becsuse  Medea  had  here,  aa 
they  maintained,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtus, 
and  strewed  his  remains  along  the  road  fn  order  to 
stop  her  father's  pursuit.  ( Kid.  Ovidius.  page  949, 
col.  2  )  Tomi  is  still  called  Tunwwur,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  Bobs.  It  is  celebrated  as  be- 
ing the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus. 
(Kid.  Ovidius,  page  949,  col.  1.) 

Tom  vats,  a  queen  of  the  Massageta  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus  tbe  Crest.  The  Persian  monarch  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  her,  asking  her  hand  in  marriage  ;  but  the 
Scythian  queen,  well  aware  that  the  king  was  more 
anxious  for  the  crown  of  the  Massageta  than  the  pos- 
session of  her  own  person,  interdicted  his  entrance 
into  her  territories.  Cyrus  thereupon  marched  openly 
against  the  Massageim,  and  began  to  construct  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Araxes.  While  he  was  thus  cm- 
ployed,  Tomyns  sent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
him  to  desist  from  his  enterprise;  but  adding  that,  if 
he  still  persisted  in  his  design,  the  Scythian  forces 
would  retire  for  three  dsys'  msrch  from  the  river,  and 
would  thus  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  he  could  then  try  his  strength  with  her 
aubjects.  Or,  if  be  did  not  like  this  plan,  he  might 
withdraw  his  own  army  a  similar  distance  from  the 
liver,  and  the  Massageta;  would  then  cross  over  into 
the  Persian  territories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
Cyrus,  by  the  advice  of  Crossus,  accepted  the  former 
part  of  tho  offer,  and,  having  crossed  the  Araxea,  plan- 
ned the  following  stratagem,  suggested  to  him  by  Cros- 
sus. He  advanced  one  day's  msrch  into  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Massageta,  and  then,  leaving  his  camp  full 
of  provisions  and  wine,  and  his  worst  troops  in  charge 
of  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.  Whst  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  The 
Massageta  came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
force,  under  the  command  of  Spargapises,  the  son  of 
Tomyns,  attacked  tbe  Persian  camp,  cut  to  pieces  the 
troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  the 
abundant  stores  which  they  found  in  the  camp,  and 
drank  to  excess  of  the  wine.  Cyrus,  returning  on  a 
audden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  many,  and 
took  a  much  larger  number  prisoners ;  among  the  latter, 
•.he  son  of  Tomyris  himself.  This  prince,  on  recover- 
ing from  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  slew 
himself  through  a  feeling  of  shame ;  and  Tomyris, 
soon  after,  assembling  all  her  forces,  engaged  in  battle 
with  Cyrus,  whom  sho  totally  defeated.  Tho  Persian 
monarch  himself  was  numbered  among  the  slain  ;  sod 
the  queen,  having  searched  for  and  found  his  dead  body, 
cut  off  the  head,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin- bag  full  of 
human  blood,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will 
give  thee  tbv  fill  of  blood"  (oi  olwarof  nopfou). 
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(Herod.,  1,  805.— Consult  remarks  under  the 

Cyrus.) 

Topizoe,  an  ialand  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinus 
Arabic  us,  in  what  waa  called  the  Sinus  Immundue, 
and  not  far  to  the  south  of  Berenice.  It  waa  called 
also  Ophiodea,  from  its  contsining  msny  serpents. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Agaibonis  Insula.  Tbe 
stone  topazus  wss  found  here,  whence  the  appellation 
given  to  tbe  island.  (Agatharch.  in  Hud*.  Geogr. 
Min,  1,  54  —  Dxod.  Stc.,  3,  40  —  Plin.,  37,  8.)— Tho 
topai  of  the  Romans  was  tho  modem  chrysolite,  s 
stone  which  has  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  the 
yellow.  This  probably  proceeds  from  particles  of  cop* 
per  dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those  of 
the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  or  its 
original  concretion.    (HuTs  Theophraslus,  p.  73.) 

Tosonx,  I.  a  haven  of  Epirus,  below  the  river  Thy* 
amis,  and  opposite  Corcyra.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Fargo.  Ptolemy  gives 
Torone  aa  the  form  of  the  name  (p.  85),  but  Plu> 
tarch  calls  jt  Toryne  (Topvvn).  This  last  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  waa  moored  here  for 
a  short  time  previoua  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  (Vit. 
Anton  )—  II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  annate  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Silbonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toronscius,  or  Gulf  of  Cus- 
sandrut.  The  harbour  of  1'orone  waa  called  Cophos 
(Kuetof,  mute,  silent),  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
noise  of  tbe  waves  was  never  heard  there ;  hence  the 
proverb  kufortpoc  rod  Topovvaiov  Atftipoc.  (Prov. 
Gmc.  Schott.,p.  \Ql.—Strobo,&Hi.— Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  256.) 

TorciuaTos.    Vid.  Manlius  II. 

Tbabka,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  622,  or  132  D  C.  (Gronov.  ad  Aul 
Gell.,  15, 94.)  Some  of  his  verses  are  cited  by  Cicero 
(Tusc.  Quast.,  4,  31—  Id.,  dt  Fin  ,  2,  4.)  As  re- 
yards  the  amusing  deception  'played  off  on  Jot-epi 
Scaliger  by  Muretua  with  some  pretended  lines  of 
Trabca,  consult  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Lai.,  4,  1,  3. — Baule, 
Diet.,  vol.  4,  p.  392.— Schoil,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  I, 
p.  139  ) 

Tbachis,  or  Tbachim,  a  town  of  Thesssly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus.  It  wss  to  this  place  that  Hercules  retired  af- 
ter having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  as  wo 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  msde  it  the  scene  of 
one  of  his  deepest  tragedies.  ( Track.,  39  )  Trachia, 
so  celled,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  tbe  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country,  forma  tbe  approach  to 
Thermopyla  on  the  side  of  Tbessaly.  (Herod.,  7, 
176.)  Thucydides  states,  that  in  the  sixth  yesr  of  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426.  tbe  Lacedamonian*,  at 
the  request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  by 
the  mountaineers  of  (Ets,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachinians,  built  s 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclca  was  given {Thu- 
eyd..  3,  92).  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermop- 
ylae, and  twenty  from  the  ses.  Its  distance  from  T re- 
cti is  waa  only  six  stadia.  (Kid.  Heraclea  VI.) — II. 
A  town  of  Phocis,  esst  of  Panopeus,  and  cloae  to  tho 
Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  sumainod  Phocics,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  city  of  Tbessaly.  Pausanias, 
who  calls  it  Thracis  (Qpaxic),  speaks  of  it  ss  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pamsan.,  10,  3. 
— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

Tkachomtis.  a  part  of  Judaa,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  tbe  Greek  rpaxvc,  rough,  and 
hss  reference  to  its  being  a  rugged  and  atony  country. 
(Plin..  5,  18  —  Josephus,  Ant.,  15,  13.) 

Tbajakopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Cilicia,  the  same  as  Se» 
linus.  (  Kid.  Seliuus.)— II.  A  city  of  Thrsce,  on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerns.  It  be~ 
camo  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rbodope. 

to  Reichard,ia  now  Anchoro.  {Pud. 
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Ant.,  Jii. —  iitn.  jitero'oi.,  ou*. — nicroci., 
631.) 

TKA.'iifrt,  M.  Uiries  Ceim-rce,  t  Roman  emper- 
or, the  successor  of  Nerva.    The  Istter,  towards  the 
close  of  his  short  reign,  feeling  his  inability  to  control 
the  seditious  troops  of  the  capital,  resolved  to  adopt 
Trajan  as  his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  empire,  by 
whose  firmness  and  decision  the  prwlorian  bands  might 
be  kept  in  awe.    The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.    So  high  was  the  character  of  Trajan,  that  no 
person  could  be  named  equally  worthy  of  the  empire  ; 
and  even  the  seditious  soldiery  of  ihe  pranonan  camp  ( 
submitted  without  a  murmur.    The  selection  of  Tra-  ! 
jan  prevented  any  contests  for  imperial  power  at  the  ' 
death  of  Nerva ;  so  that  the  new  emperor  entered  t 
without  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  upon  the  discharge 
of  bis  high  functions     Ho  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
having  been  born  at  Italica,  but  he  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  had  been  early  inured  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army  under  bis  fsther.  a  commander  of  considera- 
ble reputstion.    When  he  himself  became  •  general, 
he  continued  to  practise  the  simple  habits  of  a  soldier, 
eicelling  his  troops,  not  in  personal  indulgences,  but  in 
courage  and  virtue.    On  the  throne  he  continued  to 
exhibit  the  same  excellences,  only  enhanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  wider  scope  for  their  full  develop- 
ment.    Being  superior  to  fear,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  also  be  above  harbouring  auspicion.    He  there- 
fore abolished  the  law  of  treason  (iudtaa  majc$taiu), 
which  had  been  re-established  by  Doroitian  after  hav- 
ing been  abrogated  by  Titus,  and  prepared  to  restore 
aa  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  monarchy.    He  reatored 
the  elective  power  to  the  comilta,  complete  liberty  of 
speech  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  magistrates  their  former 
authority  ;  and  yet  he  ruled  the  empire  wubunri  vailed 
firmness,  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand.    Of  him  it  has  been  said,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  but  of  simple  sincerity,  that  he 
was  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  general,  and  a  man: 
and  only  such  a  man  could  with  safety,  as  emperor, 
have  used  those  remarkable  words,  when,  giving  a 
sword  10  the  prefect  of  the  praetorian  guards,  ho  said, 
"  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me." — Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Trajan,  the  Dacian  monarch,  Decebalus,  sent  to  de- 
mand the  tribute  with  which  Domilian  had  purchased 
a  disgraceful  peace.    This  Trajan  indignantly  refused , 
and,  levying  an  army,  marched  against  the  Dacians  -, 
who  bad  already  resumed  their  predatory  incursions. 
The  hostile  armies  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  for 
both  were  equally  eager ;  and,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, the  Dacians  were  rooted  with  dreadful  carnage. 
But  ao  great  waa  the  loss  of  the  Romans  that  for 
some  lime  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory. 
It  was,  however,  decisive ;  and  the  Dacians  were  com' 
polled,  not  only  to  forego  their  demands,  but  even  to 
become  tributaries  to  Rome.    But,  unaccustomed  to 
aervitude,  and  led  by  their  gallant  King  Decebalus. 
they  mustered  fresh  forces  as  soon  as  they  hsd  some- 
what recovered  from  their  overthrow,  and  prepared  for 
another  contest.    The  warlike  emperor  was  equally 
ready  for  the  shock  of  arms.    Not  satisfied  with  expell- 
ing the  invaders,  he  now  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  coontr*  of  the  enemy.    For  this  purpose  he 
erected  a  *'.upendous  bridge  over  the  Danube,  with  a 
atrong  fortification  at  each  end,  defeated  the  Dacians 
in  evcrv  battle,  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try, ana  made  himself  master  of  their  chief  town.  De- 
cebalus, despairing  of  success,  killed  himself,  and  Da- 
cia  was  restored  to  a  Roman  province,  and  secured  in 
subjection  by  colonies  and  standing  camps.    On  his 
return  from  the  Dacian  war.  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
ple by  rejoicings  celebrated  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale ;  for,  according  to  Dio  Cassius,  the  different 
that  were  exhibited  lasted  Cor  four  months,  in 
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the  course  of  which  no  fewer  than  10,000  glodH 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  amusement  of  the  moW 
tilude.    It  was  in  commemoration,  also,  of  the  coo- 
quest  of  Dacia,  that  the  famous  pillar  m  the  forum  of 
Trajan  waa  erected,  although  it  waa  not  completed 
till  the  seventeenth  year  of  hia  reign. — The  deepest 
stain  which  rests  on  the  memory  of  T  raj  so  is  the 
sanction  which  he  gave  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Christians.    This  persecution  raged  chiefly  in  the 
Asistic  provinces,  where  Christianity  waa  most  preva- 
lent ;  and  when  Pliny  the  younger^  at  that  time  pro- 
consul of  Bithynia,  wrote  to  Trajan  for  instruct  ions 
respecting  a  matter  which  was  causing  the  death  o< 
so  many  men,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  any  pub- 
lic crimes,  the  emperor  returned  an  ambiguous  answer, 
the  purport  of  which  wss,  "  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  nor  indicted  on  anonymous  in- 
formation, but  that,  on  conviction,  tbey  ought  to  be 
punished."    Such  an  answer  waa  contrary-  to  every 
principle  of  justice  ;  for,  if  criminal,  tbey  ought  to 
have  been  sent  for;  if  not  criminal,  they  ought  not  to 
have  been  punished.    The  persecution,  being 
what  discouraged,  waa  gradually  suffered  to 
Trsjan's  passion  for  military  fame  had  been  but 
ted,  not  satiated,  by  his  Dacian  conquests.     He  next 
directed  his  attention  to  the  East,  and  resolved  to 
wrest  from  the  Parthians,  the  most  formidable  foes  of 
Rome,  the  empire  of  Central  Asia.    The  first  scene 
of  bis  glory  waa  Armenia,  which  he  speedily  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province.    Hence  he  advanced  into  Mes- 
opotamia, throwing  across  the  rapid  Tigris  a  bndge 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  spanned  the  Dan- 
ube.   The  greater  part  of  what  had  been  the  Assyrian 
empire  waa  overrun  by  hia  victorious  arms.  Seleocia 
yielded  to  his  might ;  Ctesiphon,  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  could  not  resist  his  prow***  ;  all 
opposition  appeared  fruitless,  and  victory  seemed  the 
companion  of  his  march.    Elated  with  these  success- 
es, and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  he 
traversed  the  countries  which  had  been  the  *rene  of 
his  exploits,  he  descended  the  Tigris  to  behold  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  is  said,  that,  seeing  a  vessel  there 
resdy  to  sail  for  India,  he  exclaimed,  that  if  he  were 
a  younger  man.  he  would  carry  his  arms  against  the 
inhsbitsnts  of  India.    While  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  the  invaeion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  the  prece- 
ding year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasp.    As  sooe 
as  the  immediate  terror  of  hia  army  was  withdrawn, 
the  countries  which  he  bad  overrun  began  to  shake  off 
the  yoke,  and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  empty  glory 
i  of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Parthia  to  a  pnnce  whom 
Dio  Caseins  calls  Parthamsspates,  and  w ho**- 
was  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  R< 
were  at  hand  to  protect  him.    Not  long  after 
Maximus,  a  man  of  consulsr  rank,  on  whom  Trajan 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  was 
defeated  snd  slain  in  Mesopotamia  ;  and  Trajan,  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  fell  back  with  his  forces  into  Syria, 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  the  invasion  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.    But  he  waa  seised  with  a  lingering  ill- 
ness, which  obliged  him  to  resign  all  thoughts  of  ta- 
king the  command  in  person ;  and  he  wished,  there- 
fore, to  return  himself  to  Rome,  leaving  the  care  of 
the  army  to  Hadrian,  who  had  married  bia  niece.  Aa 
Trajan  had  no  children,  his  wife  Plotina  is  said  to 
have  used  all  her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  adwpr 
Hadrian  ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  she  neve* 
|  could  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  take  this  step,  and 
that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  sent 
to  Hadrian  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the  death 
of  Trajan,  was,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.  Tra- 
1  jan  died  at  Selinua.  in  Cilicis,  in  A.D.  117,  after  • 
;  reign  wf  nineteen  years  and  a  little  more  than  sis 
months. —  In  addition  to  what  has  already  been  said 
of  his  character,  we  may  remark  that  Trajan  was 
an  affectionate  huaband  and  brother.     As  a  sovcf- 
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eign,  bit  popularity  during  bis  lifetime  was  equalled 
by  (be  regard  entertained  for  his  memory  by  posterity ; 
mud  hia  claim  to  the  title  of  Optimus,  which  the  senate 
solemnly  bestowed  upon  him,  was  fully  confirmed  by 
the  voice  of  succeeding  tunes;  inasmuch  as  for  two 
hundred  yean  after  bis  death,  the  senate,  in  pouring 
forth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a  uew  emperor, 
were  accustomed  to  wish  thai  he  might  surpass  Au- 
gustus in  prosperity  and  Trajan  in  goodness  of  charac- 
ter. (PUn.,  Paneg. —  Aurtl.  Victor.,  Vit.  Traj — 
Dio  Cats.,  68,  4,  stqq. — Htlhenng  ton's  History  of 
Rome,  p.  195,  stqq.  —  Eneyclop.  Metropol.,  dtv.  3, 


vol.  2,  p.  649,  seqa.) 
Tbwbctos,  1.  Khbnj, 
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dow  Ulrecht.—lt.  Mos*f, 


Trallcs,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  short  distance  north 
of  Magnesia  ad  Meaudrum.  In  Strata's  time  it  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
was  noted  for  the  opulence  of  ita  inhabitants.  It  was 
•aid  to  have  been  founded  by  some  A r gives,  together 
with  a  body  of  Thracians,  from  whom  it  took  the  name 
of  Trslles.  (Slra*.,  64M  —  Hesyek.,  s.  v.  Tputttic. 
— Diod.  Sic,  17,  65.)  Ii  had  previously  borne  those 
of  Anthea  or  Enanlhea,  Erymna,  Cbarax,  etc.  The 
shape  of  the  town  waa  that  of  a  trapezium,  and  it  waa 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  other  forts.  The  river  Eu- 
do<i  or  Eudonus  flowed  near  the  walls.  The  citizens 
of  Trslles,  on  sccount  of  their  great  wealth,  were 
generally  elected  to  the  office  of  asisrcbs,  or  presidents 
of  the  games  celebrated  in  the  province.  The  coun- 
try around  Tralles  was  much  subject  to  earthquakes. 
— Chandler  mistook  I  he  ruins  of  Trades  for  those  of 
Magnesia,  as  M.  Barbier  du  Socage  has  well  proved 
in  his  notes  to  the  French  translation  of  his  work. 
They  are  situsted  above  the  modern  Ghiuzel-husars, 
in  a  position  corresponding  with  Strata's  description. 
(Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  464,  *eqq. — Com- 
pare Fellows'  Asia  Minor,  p.  276. ) 

Traprzus,  a  city  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Pon- 
tus,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope.  Its  ancient 
name  waa  derived  from  the  square  form  in  which  the 
city  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (.rpuirt^a).  Tra- 
pezus is  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  reception  which 
its  inhabitants  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on 
their  retreat,  this  being  the  first  Greek  colony  which 
the  latter  bad  reached  after  the  battle  of  Cuuaxa.  It 
fell  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  tho  Romans,  and 
was  embellished  snd  improved  by  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an. It  was  taken  from  the  Romans,  however,  by  the 
Scythians  or  Tartars  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
Greek  emperors  became  aftcrwaid  masters  of  it.  A 
separate  dynasty  was  here  established,  commencing 
with  Alexis  Comnenea,  in  1204,  which  ended  with 
the  capture  of  the  city  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1463. 
The  princes  who  reigned  in  this  city  are  the  Greek 
emperors  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  in  ro- 
mance and  so  little  in  history  :  they  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  imperisl  line  at  Constantinople. 
Trapezus  is  now  called  Trebisond,  or,  as  the  Turks 
pronounce  it,  Ttrabezoun.  (Aman,  Penpl.  Pont. 
Euz.  in  Muds.  G.  M.,  1,  17  —  Mela,  I,  19  — Pirn., 
6,  4  )—  II.  A  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  country,  and  between  the  Acheloua  and 
Alpheua.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  refused  to  join  in  the  colonization 
of  Megalopolis,  were  forced  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  retire  to  the  city  of  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine, 
where  they  were  received  as  a  kindred  people.  (Pau- 
son.,  8.  27,  stqq.) 

Trasimknvs  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Etruria,  a  few  miles 
to  the  south  of  Cortona,  on  whose  shores  Hannibal 
gained  his  third  victory  over  tho  forces  of  the  Romans. 
If  is  now  LtCtgo  dt  Perugia.    (Kid.  Hannibal.) 

Tssba,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  source  of 
the  Amo,  now  Tmu  (PUn.,  3,  12  —Plot.,  p.  65.) 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  farther 


by  the  name  of  Augusta;  but  after  which  emperor  tt 
wax  so  called  is  uncertain.    (Front.,  dt  Aqutd  ,  2.) 

Trebatius  Trsta,  C,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
the  lime  of  Julius  Casar  and  Augustus,  and  a  man 
well  known  for  his  wit.  Both  C*sar  and  Augustus 
held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  Cicero,  on  one  oc 
casion,  eulogizes  him  highly  when  recommending  him 
to  the  former  of  these,  at  that  time  proconsul  in  Gaul. 
The  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Trcbaiiua 
himself  occurs  in  the  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  7,  6.  Trcbaiiua 
stood  highly  also  as  a  poet.  (Schol.  ad  Hot  at ,  Sat., 
2,  1,  4. — Compare  ihe  dissertation  of  Gundlmg:  "  C. 
Trebatius  Testa.  Wins,  ab  tnjunis  vcitrum  tt  rectn- 
tiorum  liberate,"  Hal  Sax  ,  1710,  and  Menage, 
Amanxt.  Jur.  Or  ,  c.  14  )  A 

Tkbbellius  Pollio,  one  of  the  •'  Historic  Augusta 
Scnpiorcs."  He  lived  under  Constantinc  the  Great, 
and,  according  to  Vopiscus  (Vit.  Aurel),  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Philip  to  Claudius 
II.  We  have  remaining,  however,  at  the  present  day, 
merely  a  fragment  of  the  life  of  Valerian  I.,  the  live* 
of  tbe  two  Gallieni.and  of  lbs  so-called  thirty  tyrants. 
It  was  Trebellius  who  first  made  use  of  this  expres- 
sion "  thirty  tyrants,'*  as  applicable  lo  a  period  when 
the  empire  was  torn  in  pieces  by  competitors  for  the 
throne.  Although  the  style  of  Trebellius  Pollio  is 
somewhat  less  vicious  than  that  of  tbe  other  writers  of 
his  time,  still  his  cannot  be  ranked  even  among  the 
ordinary  class  of  historical  writers.  —  The  remains  of 
Trebellius  are  given  in  the  "  Historia  Augusta  Strip- 
tores.''    (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3.  p.  155  ) 

TbrbIa,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  ran  from 
south  to  north,  commencing  in  Liguria,  south  of  the 
valley  inhabited  by  the  Primates,  and  falling,  after  a 
course  of  about  fifty  miles,  into  the  Po  nesr  Placentia. 
At  the  mouth  of  ihia  river  Hannibal  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Romans,  and  defeated  them  with  the  Ions  of 
20,000  men.  Both  the  consuls,  Scipio  and  Sempro- 
nius,  were  present  at  the  fight.  This  victory  was 
preceded  by  tbat  of  the  Ticinus.  and  followed  by  those 
of  Trasymenus  and  Cannae.  The  early  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cavalry  at  the  Trebia  occasioned  tbe  loss  of 
the  day.    (Polyb.,  3,  66  —  Lit..  21,  48.  stqq  ) 

TbkbonU  Lax.  it  Provinciis,  by  L.  Treboniua, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  698.  It  assigned  provinces  to 
the  consuls  for  five  years :  Spsin  to  Pompey ;  Syria 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Crassua ;  and  prolonging  for 
a  lime  the  command  in  Gaul,  which  had  been  bestow- 
ed on  Caesar  by  tbe  V  all  man  law.  Cato,  for  opposing 
this  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According  to  Dio,  how 
ever,  he  was  only  dragged  from  the  assembly. 

Tata  Tabebnjs,  a  station  on  the  Appian  Way, 
about  seven  miles  from  Ancia,  and  where  it  waa 
joined  by  a  cross- rosd  from  Annum.  It  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Rome  (Acts,  28,  15), 
and  likewise  by  Cicero  when  proceeding  thither  from 
Annum.    (Ep.  ad  All.,  2.  12.) 

Trkvrbi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the 
Mosella  or  M»*rUe,  and  Silva  Arduenua.  Their  chief 
city,  Augusta  Treveroruin.  called  aflerwsrd,  from  its 
inhabitants.  Treven,  now  Trtvts,  stands  on  tbe  east 
bank  of  the  Moselle.  (Cos.,  B  G,  5,  3.  —  Id.  ibuL, 
6,  2  —  7'uc,  Aim  .  1.  41.  —  Id  ibid.,  3,  42.—  Id., 
Germ.,  28  —  Mtla,  3,  2  ) 

Tbiballi,  a  Thracian  people,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
merous and  powerful  tribe  in  thai  country.  As  they 
bordered  on  the  Pa>onians,  and  extended  to  the  Dan- 
ube, they  were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  tbe  most 
accessible  frontier  of  Macedonia.  Alexander  com- 
menced his  reign  by  an  invasion  of  their  territory,  and, 
having  defeated  them  in  a  general  engagement,  pur- 
sued ihem  across  the  Danube,  whither  they  had  re- 
treated, and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  (Thu- 
cyd,  2,  96.— Strabo,  318.) 

Tribocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine>  and  between  that  river  and  the  Me 
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and  Leuci.    Their  chief  city  wm  Argentoratura,  now 

Smukourg.  {Tacit ,  Germ.,  28.—  Ca$.,  B.  G.,  I, 
6!.— Pltn  ,  4,  17  ) 

Tribokianus,  a  celebrated  jurist,  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian,  was  a 
native  of  Panophylia,  and  Ins  father  wis  from  Mace- 
donia. His  learning  was  most  extensive;  he  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  I.aiin  and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied 
the  Roman  civilians,  of  which  he  had  a  valuable  col- 
lection in  his  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of 
the  p  rai  to  nan  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  af- 
torward  qua>stor,  master  ol  the  imperial  household, 
and  consul,  and  possessed  for  about  twenty  years  the 
favour  and  confiuence4tf  Justinian  His  manners  are 
•aid  to  have  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating ; 
be  was  a  courtier,  snd  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  re- 
spects be  appears  to  have  been  calumniated  by  his  en- 
emies. His  death  took  place  A.D.  545.  He  was  a 
superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  place  to  give  some  account  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation.  Soon  after  ascending  the  throne, 
this  monarch  gave  orders  (Feb.,  528  A.D  )  to  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persons, 
among  whom  were  Tnbonian  or  Tribunian  and  The- 
ophilus.  to  make  a  general  compilation  of  the  best  and 
most  useful  laws  or  constitutions  which  had  been 
promulgated  by  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  begin- 
ning from  Hadrian's  perpetual  edict  down  to  his  own 
time.  Partial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  time 
of  Constantino  by  private  individuals,  Gregory  and 
Hermogenes,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  and  a 
more  complete  one  was  effected  under  Thcodosius  II. 
All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  Code  of  Justin- 
ian. A  remarkable  difference  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  be- 
fore Constantine  and  those  promulgated  afterward. 
The  former,  being  issued  at  Rome,  and  framed  upon 
the  decisions  or  "  rcsponsa"  of  learned  jurists,  arc 
clear,  sententious,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
promulgated  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  in  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  language,  are  verbose  and  rhetorical. 
Joannes  aod  his  nine  associates  completed  their  task 
in  fourteen  mouths,  and  the  new  Code,  having  receiv- 
ed the  imperial  sanction,  was  published  in  April,  A.D. 
529.  A  few  years  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of 
Tnbonian,  ordered  a  revision  of  his  Code  to  be  made 
by  Tribonian  and  four  others.  These  commissioners 
suppressed  several  laws  as  cither  useless  or  inconsist- 
ent with  present  usage,  and  added  many  constitutions 
which  the  emperor  had  been  promulgating  in  the  mean 
time,  as  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  intricate  points  of 
Jurisprudence.  Tbe  Code,  thus  revised,  was  published 
in  December  of  the  year  534.  under  the  title  of  "  Co- 
dex Juatiniancus  re|>elit»  pra?lectionis,"  and  thence- 
forth had  the  force  of  law.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books ;  every  book  is  subdivided  into  titles, 
and  each  title  into  laws.  The  learned  Gothofredus.  in 
his  prolegomena  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Tbeo- 
dosian  Code,  observes  that  Tribonian  and  his  associ- 
ates have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Code  ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  titles  is  confused  ;  that  some  of  the  laws 
have  been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure  ; 
that  sometimes  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and 
at  other  times  two  have  been  reduced  into  one  ;  that 
laws  have  been  attributed  to  emperors  who  were  not 
the  authors  of  them,  or  who  had  given  quite  contrary 
decisions ;  all  which  would  be  still  more  injurious  to 
the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  if  we  had  not  the  Theo 
dosian  Code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly  un- 
derstanding many  laws  in  the  Code  of  Justinian.  In 
the  year  following  the  publication  of  his  Code.  Justin- 
ian undertook  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
work  :  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
decisions  and  conjectures,  tbe  questions  and  disputa- 
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tiona,  of  the  Roman  civilians.    In  tbe  coon*  of  cen- 
turies, under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  many  thou- 
sand volumes  hsd  accumulated,  filled  with  the  lean.ed 
lucubrations  of  the  jurisconsults,  but  which  no  fortune 
could  purchase  and  no  capacity  could  digest.  Tbe 
jurisconsults,  ever  since  the  tune  of  Augustus,  had  been 
divided  into  opposite  schools,  and  thus  c©jit3ui;ng 
opinions  were  often  produced,  which  only  served  u> 
puzzle  those  who  had  to  decide  what  was  law.  To 
put  order  into  this  ctuios  was  the  object  of  Just  man- 
In  December.  530,  he  commissioned  seventeen  law- 
yers, with  Tnbonian  at  their  head,  with*  full  authority 
to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessor*, by  making  a  choice  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  the  best  authorities.    They  chose  a '-out 
forty  out  of  Trihoiiian'a  library,  most  of  them  juris- 
consults who  had  lived  during  that  penod  of  tbe  empire 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  tbe  age  of  the  Anw 
tonines,  from  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  go- 
verns.   From  the  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  have 
amounted  to  two  thousand  treatises,  the  corntnisstoa 
appointed  by  Justinian  waa  to  extract  end  compress 
all  that  was  suited  to  form  a  methodical,  complete,  and 
never-failing  book  of  reference  for  the  student  of  lasr 
|  and  the  magistrate.    Justinian  gave  Tnbonian  and  bis 
associates  ten  years*  time  to  pcrfonn  their  task  :  bat 
they  completed  it  in  three  years.    Tbe  work  sras 
styled  "  Digests,"  and  also  "  Pandect m"  (embracing 
all),  and  was  published  in  December,  533.     It  wis 
declared  by  the  emperor  that  it  should  have  the  force 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  should  supersede  all 
the  text-books  of  the  old  jurists,  which,  in  future,  were 
to  be  of  no  authontv.    If  the  whole  "  Digest"  is  d*- 
vided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  contribution*  of  Tipt- 
on are  somewhat  more  than  one  third.    Tbe  '*  Diges- 
ts" is  divided  into  fifty  hooks,  each  book  being  alst 
divided  into  titles,  snd  subdivided  into  sections.  Of 
the  merits  and  imperfections  of  the  **  Digest,"  Cajas, 
Hotomannus,  Heineccins,  Gravina,  Schulting,  Bvd- 
kershoek,  and  many  others,  have  amply  spoken.  "tVna 
all  its  faults,  it  is  a  noble  work,  and  much  superior  to 
the  Code  in  its  style,  nutter,  and  arrangement  ;  it  has, 
in  great  measure,  im bodied  the  wisdom  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  best  age  of  the  empire- ;  men  wbs 
grounded  their  opinions  on  the  pnnciples  of  reason  aad 
equity,  and  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  personal  It  ua 
concerned  and  disinterested  in  the  subjects  on  whick 
they  gave  their  responsa.    Tnbonian  and  his  col 
leagues  are  charged  with  making  many  interpolatiooa. 
with  altering  many  passsges  in  the  writings  of  ibeff 
predecessors,  with  substituting  their  own  opinions, 
and  passing  them  off  to  the  world  under  the  name  of 
the  ancient  jurists.    Justinian  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old  jurrspra- 
dence  to  the  altered  state  of  the  times,  and  to  *•  make 
the  laws  his  own  "    Another  charge,  which  is,  bower 
er.  unsupported  bv  evidence  or  probability,  is  that  Jos* 
tmian  and  his  civilians  purposely  destroyed  tbe  oM 
text  books  that  had  served  them  for  tbe  compilation 
of  the  "  Pandects."    l.ong.  however,  before  Justin- 
ian's time,  the  works  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  partly 
lost,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages  that  followed  may 
I  easily  have  obliterated  the  rest.    While  the  0^«-»t 
'  was  being  compiled.  Jlishnian  commissioned  Tnb> 
I  'iinn  and  two  other  civilians,  Theopbilus  and  Doro- 
j  theus.  to  make  sn  abridgment  of  the  first  principles 
I  of  the  law,  for  the  use  of  young  students  who  should 
wish  to  apply  themselves  to  that  science.  This 
new  work,  being  completed,  was  published  under  lbs 
name  of  "  Institntiones,"  shout  one  month  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Digest.     The   Inst ituttones 
were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  the  same  da 
scnplion  and  title     They  are  arranged  in  four  books 
and  subdivided  into  titles     As  the  law  has  three  ob- 
jects, persons,  things,  and  actions,  the  first  book  treats 
of  persons  or  status  the  second  and  third,  mod  fin 
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titles  of  the  fourth,  treat  of  things  ;  and  the  re-  j  city.    From  the  Byzantine  historians  we  see  that  the 

ling  titles  of  ihe  fourth  book  treat  of  actions.    Be-  |  name  had  already  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  the 


main 

■ides  these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  Insti- 
tutes, and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  after  the  publication 
of  the  second  edition  of  his  Code,  continued  to  issue 
new  laws  or  constitutions,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  par- 
ticular occasions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
together,  after  his  death,  under  the  name  of  Ntapai 
Am-'.;/;..-,  or  Novas,  or  Constituliones  Novella;,  or  Au- 
thentice.  The  Novella;  are  divided  into  nine  Colla- 
tioues  and  1 63  Conslitutioncs,  or,  as  they  are  now  of- 
ten called,  Novels.  The  Novella?,  together  with  the 
thirteen  Kdicts  of  Justinian,  made  up  the  fourth  part 
of  his  legislation.  There  are  four  Latin  translations 
of  the  Novella?,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
Justinian's  death  ;  the  third  is  by  Ilaivander,  printed 
at  Niirnberg  in  1531  ;  and  the  fourth  was  printed  at 
Basle,  by  Hervagios,  in  1561.  Tins  last  translation  is 
that  which  is  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
ris opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valuable, 
notwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  with 
the  name  "barbarous;"  it  is  sometimes  called  Au- 
thentica  Inlerpretatio,  or  Vulgata.  The  version  of  Hal- 
vander  is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
Juris.  Tbo  Novellas  made  many  changes  in  the  law 
aa  established  by  Justinian's  prior  compilations,  and 
are  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  waa  seized  with  a 
passion  for  legislating;  a  circumstance  which  enables 
us  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  his  real  merits, 
and  lowers  his  character  a*  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
the  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civtlis,  the 
best  is  that  of  Gothofredus,  Col.  Munat ,  I75G,  2  vola. 
folio.  Fothicr's  edition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at 
Pans,  in  5  vols.  4lo,  1818-1820,  is  a  useful  edition  : 
there  is  a  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  re- 
cently published  in  Germany  by  Beck,  3  vols,  small 
folio,  Letpsig,  1829.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl ,  vol.  13, 
163-6.  —  Ludewig,  Vit.  Justin.  Mag.  et  Tkeod.,  nec 
non  Trebon.,  Halle,  1731. — Zimmern,  Geschichte  its 
Horn  Pnvatrerhts  bis  Justinian.  Heidelb.  1826. — 
Hugo,  Lrhrbueh  tier  Gcseh  des  Horn.  Rechts,  Berlin, 
1832 — History  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Lair,  by  Fer- 
rierc,  transl.  by  J.  Beaver,  London,  1724.  —  Homme- 
In.  Palingenesia  — Brmkmaunus,  Instituliones  Juris 
Romani,  Seltlcsveig,  1822.  —  System  des  Pandekten- 
Rechts,  by  Thibaut,  7th  ed  ,  Jena,  1828. — Das  Corpus 
Juris  m's  Deutsche  ubersetztton  einem  teretne  Rechts- 
gehhricr  und  herausgegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling,  und 
Siutems,  Leipzig,  1831.  —  Les  cinquantes  lieres  du 
Dige*te,  iVc  .traduits  en  Francai*  par  feu  Henri  Hes- 
lot,  Pans,  1805. — Pandectes  dr.  Justinien  mises  dans 
un  nouvel  ordre,  &c,  par  J.  R.  Pothier,  trailuttes  par 
Brlard  Neuville,  revues  et  corrigfes par  M.  Morcau  dc 
Montalin,  Avocat,  Paris,  1810.) 

TbicXla,  a  mountain  fortress  and  town  in  Sicily, 
near  the  lower  coast,  east  of  Selinus,  and  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Cnmisus  It  was  also  called  Triocala 
and  Tnocla.  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
slave-king  Tryphon.  Farellus  places  its  site  near  the 
modern  Calata  Brllota,  but  Reichard  by  Colatrast 
Ca*trl!o.  (Strph.  Byz.,  s.  v.—Ptol.—Sil.  ital,  14, 
271  ) 

Tricassrb,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se- 
nones,  and  through  whose  territories  flows  the  Sequana, 
or  Sstnr,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  Their  chief 
citv  was  Augusta  Bona,  now  Troyes.  (Ptol. — Amm. 
Marc  ,  15,  11—  Id,  16,  2  ) 

Tkilva,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
and  near  the  junction  of  the  Peueus  and  Letrneu*.  It 
is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and  placed 
by  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  .Esrulapiua. 
(//.,  2,  729  ;  4.  202.)  Strabo  informs  us  that  Tricca 
possessed  a  temple  of  .Esculapius,  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.    (Strabo,  437  )    The  modern  Trie-  •  < 

ala  appears  to  corrcsjiond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  |  place  of  general  assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  bitber\ 


present  form  of  Tncala.  (Procop  ,  Mdij ".,  4,  3.  — 
Hierocl.,  p.  643.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
357,  seqq.)  V 
TricorIi,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Narboncnaia,  in 
the  territory  of  Maasilia  and  Aqua?  Sextias.  (Ltvy, 
21,  31.— Mm .,  3,  i.-Amm.  Marc,  15.  10,  seqq.) 

Tridentum,  now  Trent  (or.  as  the  Italians  write 
the  name,  Trento),  a  city  of  Rhania,  on  the  river  A  the- 
sis or  Adige,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
confinea  of  Veuctia.  It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Justin,  20, 
5  —llin.  Ant.  — Paul  Warne/r :,  de  Gest.  Long,  ft, 
36,  6tc.)  Some  authors  affirm  that  the  name  Tri- 
dentum is  derived  from  Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  they  say  the  city  was  onco  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  marble  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall  into 
the  Adige  near  the  city  ;  while  others,  again,  ascribo 
the  name  to  tho  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  which  appear  like 
three  teeth  (tres  denies).  All  these  etymologies  are 
false ;  the  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— Trent  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  the  council  of 
ecclesiastics  which  sat  there  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  waa  assembled  by 
Paul  III.  in  1545,  and  continued  by  twenty-five  ses- 
sions till  the  year  1563,  under  Julius  III.  and  Pius  IV. 
It  had  been  removed  in  1547  to  Bologna,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  false  rumour  of  a  pestilence  in  Trent,  but 
was  reassembled  at  the  latter  city  in  1551. 

Triqabou,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Vene- 
tia,  where  the  Padusa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  main  stream.  Its  site  is  near 
that  of  the  modern  Ferrara.    (Polyb.,  2,  16.) 

Tkinacru,  one  of  the  ancient  namea  of  Sicily,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rptic  dxfjat). 

Tri  now  antes,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modern  Esses 
and  Middlesex.  (Tac  ,  Ann  ,  14,  31—  Cos.,  B.  G., 
5,  20  ) 

Triopas  or  Triops,  a  son  of  Neptune  bv  Canace 
the  daughter  of  yGolus  He  was  father  of  Erisich- 
thon,  who  is  called  on  that  account  Trwprius,  and  his 
daughter  Trwpeis.  (Grid,  Met  .  8,  754  —Apollod  , 
1,  7.  \.—Htync,  not.  crtt.  ad  Apollod  ,  I.  e  ) 

Trioimi'm,  a  city  of  Caria.  founded  by  Triopas.  son 
of  Erisichthon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opium,  at  the  extremity  of  Dons.  On  the  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  waa  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Triopsran  tem- 
ple. The  Dorians  here  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo  j  here  also  waa  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Dorians  m  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae.   (Vtd  Doris) 

TriphvlIa,  the  southern  portion  of  Elis.  It  took 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  union  of  three 
different  tribes  (rpeic  OvAo<),  the  Epei,  or  original  in- 
habitants, the  Mm\a»,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elei.  (Strabo,  337).  Some  authors,  however,  de- 
duce the  appellation  from  Triphylus,  an  Arcadian 
prince.    I  Polyb..  4,  77.  ft. j 

Tripolis,  I.  now  Tarabolus,  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
scacoast  below  Aradus.  Tho  Greek  name  of  this 
place,  Tripoli*,  denoting  three  cities  (Tpttf  7r6?.«c),  is 
explained  by  Scylax  (p  42. — Compare  Diod.  Sie  ,  16, 
41.— Pltn  .  5,  20  —  Strabo,  754).  He  states  that  the 
cities  of  Tyrus,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  this  place,  who  at  first  inhabited  three  separate 
cities,  but  in  process  of  lime  became  united  into  one. 
Diodorus  Siculus.  however,  gives  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  to  him.  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  the  parent  states  of  all  the 
other  Phoenician  cities,  wishing  to  establish  some 
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and  founded  thia  city  (16,  41).  It  hud  a  good  har- 
bour and  extcnaive  commerce.  (/.  Phot  as,  c.  4. — 
Wesscltng,  //in.,  p.  149.) — The  town  was  taken  and 
destroyed  in  1289  by  the  aultan  of  Egypt,  but  was  af- 
terward rebuilt,  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  aite.  ( A bulfeda.  Tab.  Syr ,  p.  101  )  At  the 
present  day  the  aaitd  haa  so  accumulated  that  the  city 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain, 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point  of  which  la  the 
village  w  here  the  vessels  land  their  goods.  The  com* 
merce  of  the  place  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse 
•ilk* — II.  A  region  of  Africa,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  the  two  Syrtes.  It  received  this 
name  from  its  containing  three  principal  citiea  ;  l-ep- 
Us  Magna,  CEa,  and  Sabrata.  The  second  of  these 
is  the  modern  city  of  Tripoli. — ill.  A  city  of  Pontus, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripolia,  and 
northeaat  of  Census,  now  Tnboli.  (Manner  t,  Geogr  . 
vol.  6,  pi.  2,  p.  384.)— IV.  A  city  of  Lydia.  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ma-ander,  northwest  of  Hterapo- 
lis.  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Meander  and  Clu- 
drus.  Ptolemy  and  Stephanus  ascribe  it  to  Caria. 
Pliny  and  Hierocles  to  Lydia.  Manners  considers  it 
to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  137.) 

TaiproLBMirs,  sou  of  Celeua,  king  of  Eleusis,  and 
the  same  with  Demophobn.  (  Vtd  Ores,  page  330, 
col.  1.)  The  vanity  of  tho  people  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend  that  corn  waa  first  known  and  agriculture 
first  practised  in  their  country.  Ceres,  according  to 
them,  taught  Triptolerntis  agriculture,  and  rendered 
him  serviceable  to  mankind  by  instructing  him  how 
to  sow  com  and  make  bread.  She  also,  it  was  fabled, 
gave  him  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  drag- 
ons, and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  over  tho 
whole  earth,  and  distributed  com  to  all  the  inhabitanta 
of  the  world.  At  his  return  to  Eleusis,  Trtplolemus 
restored  Ceres  her  chariot,  and  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished festivals  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reigned  for  some  tune,  and  after  death  received 
divine  honours. — There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  in  the 
name  Triptolemus  (derived  probably  from  rpcic  and 
iroAr'u)  to  an  improvement  introduced  in  early  agri- 
culture by  treble  ploughing.  (Hygin.,  fab  ,  147. — 
Pan  tan  ,  2.  14;  8,4  —  Justin.  2,  6—Apollod.,  1,  5 
—  Callxm .,  H  in  Cer.,  22 — Or  id,  Mel,  5.  646  ) 

Triquktra,  a  name  given  to  Sicily  by  the  Latins, 
from  its  triangular  form. 

Trismeqistus,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher,  of  whom  some  mention  baa  been  already 
made  in  a  previoua  article.  (  Vid.  Mercorius  Trwme- 
gistus  )  It  remains  but  to  give  here  a  brief  sketch 
of  hia  works,  or,  rather,  of  the  productions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  hia  name. — 1.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  is  entitled  "  Poemander,"  Woiftwipne 
(from  rrotfi^v,  "potior"),  and  treating  "of  the  nature 
of  all  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world. "  It  ia 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  work  is  also  some- 
times cited  under  the  following  title,  "  Of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wisdom." — 2.  A  second  work  is  entitled 
'A.OK?.i}irior,  "  Msculapius."  It  is  a  dialogue  between 
Hermes  (Mercurius)  Trismegistns  and  his  disciple, 
and  treata  of  God,  man,  and  the  universe.  It  bears 
also  the  name  of  Aoyor  rt?>etoc,  but  it  exists  only  in 
the  shape  of  a  Latin  translation,  which  some  critics 
ascribe  to  Apuleius. — 3.  The  third  work  haa  the  fol- 
lowing title:  'laTpopaOnuartKa  ij  irepi  KarasMoeuc 
vooovvruv  TlpoyvuariKu  ix  Tiff  ftaSnuaris^r  tntori- 
ftne,  irpb(  'Apftuva  kiyvirTiov,  "  IaJromathemaiica,  or 
the  Art  of  presaging  the  Issue  of  Maladies  by  meant 
of  Mathematics  (i.  e.,  by  the  planets  or  astrology),  a 
work  addressed  to  Amman  the  Egyptian."  Aa  Julius 
Firmicus,  a  great  admirer  of  Egyptian  astrology,  and 
who  speaks  of  Hermes,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
work,  the  probability  ia  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
year  340  B.C.,  the  period  when  Firmkua  wrote.— 4. 
lavt 


treatise  ue  itcrciitiionious  . 
exists  merely  in  a  Latin  translation.  It  is  in  two 
books,  and  treats  of  the  mode  of  drawing  horoscopes. 
Some  phrases  in  thia  work  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  it  is  translated  rather  from  the  Arabic  thin  u» 
Greek. — 6.  The  Aphorisms  of  Hermes  or  Mercunos, 
also  in  a  I^atin  version.  The  work  consists  of  astro- 
logical sentences  or  propositions,  translated  from  the 
Arabian  about  the  time  of  Manfred,  king  of  Sicdy. 
It  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  litre  of  Centtloewsm. 
—  6.  K  t\  <n  i .  r,  ,k  Cyranides,"  a  work,  the  title  of 
which 'ha«  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Some  »o- 
thora  derive  the  term  from  the  Arabic,  and  make  it 
equivalent  to  the  French  expression  mtlanets.  wbut 
others  pretend  that  it  is  Greek,  and  that  it  is  used  m 
astroiogv  to  denote  the  ]>owtr  of  the  stars  (from  ti- 
ptoe). Be  this  us  it  may.  the  Cyranides  of  Tnw*- 
gislus  treat  of  the  magic  powers  and  medical  virtues 
of  precious  stones,  of  plants,  and  of  animals.  The 
Greek  text  of  this  work  exists  in  manuscript  in  $ome 
of  the  European  libraries,  but  it  is  only  known,  thai 
far,  to  the  public  through  the  medium  of  a  Latin  inns- 
latipn.— Besides  these  astrological  works,  there  trs 
others  connected  with  chemistry,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  alchemy,  of  which  the  following  are  toe  ti- 
tles :  1.  A  chemical  treatise  on  the  aeciet  of  pro- 
ducing the  philosopher's  stone.  This  work  is  cites 
among  adepts  under  the  pompous  appellation  of"tk 
Seven  Seals  of  Hermes  Trismegistus." — 7.  "  Tit  Em- 
erald  Tablet."  Under  this  title  the  receipt  of  Henna 
for  making  gold  is  known.  According  to  the  adepts, 
Ssra,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  found  this  emerald  ut4et 
in  the  tomb  of  Hermes,  on  Mount  Hebron  — The  t»o 
works  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  exist  oniy  « 
Latin.  A  third,  entitled  ♦ftmrai  (3a*ai,  "  Cktmctl 
Tinctures  "  exists,  it  is  said,  in  manuscript  in  sons 
libraries.  —  We  have  also  a  treatise  of  Hermn  w 
"  Precious  Stones."  —  Slobssua  haa  also  prewrrei 
fragments  of  the  five  following  works  of  Tnsmep*- 
tus:  I.  n(>bc  viov.  or  llpdc  Tdr,  or  Tlpoe  'AesXf 
mov,  "  To  his  son,"  or  "  T0  Ts/,*'  or  "  To 
pus." — 2.  Upbc  '\p4t0vv  wrpi  r?r  &).nr  Oiww» 
"  On  the  Economy  of  the  Universe,  a  work  addrtssti 
to  Amman." — 3.  Kopn  Knopov,  "  The  Virgin  of  tk 
World"  Isis  is  thus  named  The  work  is  a  dialop* 
I  vet  ween  Isis  and  her  son  Horus,  on  the  Ongia  cf  tat 
World  — 4.  •Aopodi'nj,  •«  Venus."  a  work  on  Genera- 
tion— ft.  Ilrpi  Elpapftirne,  a  hexameter  poem  "#« 
Destiny." — The  latest  edition  of  the  Poems  ndcr  n ib*t 
of  1630,  Col.  Agripp.,  6  vuls.  fol  — The  JbtuUpuu  * 
found  united  to  most  editions  of  the 
The  IatromathemaHca  are  found  in  the 
collection  of  Csmerahus,  and  were  also  published  sep- 
arately by  Hoeschel,  Argent.,  1597.  8vo  — The  irs* 
use  de  Reroluliomhus  Narititatum  waa  edited  at 
Wolf,  Basil,  15.r»9.  fol  —The  Aphoriams  were  pontes 
|  at  Venice.  1493.  fol..  with  the  Tetrabiblon  of 
'  my.  and  at  Ulm.  in  1651  and  1674,  in  12mo  — TW 
,  Cyranides  were  edited  bv  Hivinus  (Baehmann),  Uf>< 
I  1638.  8vo.  and  Franeof,  1681,  12mo  —  The  Ckm 
I  ical  Treatisr  was  printed  at  Leipeic.  1610.  in  I* 
'  It  is  found,  also,  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Thttt™* 
Chimieum,  Argent.,  1613.  8vo.  (ScAoU,  Hist 
Gr  ,  vol  6,  p.  118  ) 

Trit*a,  a  city  of  Achaia,  sou  times',  of  i9< 
and  near  the  confines  of  Elis.  It  was  said  to  h*ft 
been  founded  by  Calhdas,  who  came  from  Com*  ■ 
Italy,  or,  according  to  other  arcounla.  by  Menalipp*. 
son  of  Mare  and  Tritea.  It  waa  made  dependant  on 
Patra?  by  order  of  Augustus.  Its  remains  sre  pen*- 
ally  supposed  to  correspond  with  those  observed  bt 
modem  travellers  at  Goumemtza  These  roms.  ninth 
are  very  extensive,  are  sometimes  called  St.  A^rta, 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  apostle  in  the  m>mr- 
diato  vicinity.  (Cell,  J  tin.  of  the  Marat,  f. 
]  Crumer's  Am.  Great,  fol.  3,  p.  75.)d||prj#/ 
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•    TbitogejiU,  a  aamame  of  Pallaa.    (Vtd.  Mil 
pug.-  849.  col.  2  ) 

Triton,  I  a  sea-deity,  the  aon,  according  to  He- 
mod,  of  Neptune  and  Ampbitrilc.  (Theog.,  930.) 
•r  poats  made  him  bia  father**  trumpeter.  He  was 
multiplied,  and  we  read  of  Tritona  in  the  plural 
number.  Like  the  Nereides,  the  Tritons  were  degra- 
ded to  the  fish-form.  Pausaniaa  tells  us,  that  the 
women  of  Tanagra,  in  Baeotia,  going  into  the  sea  to 
porify  themselves  for  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were, 
while  there,  assailed  by  Triton ;  but,  on  praying  to 
their  god,  be  vanquished  their  persecutor.  Others, 
he  adds,  said  that  Triton  used  to  carry  off  the  cattle 
which  were  driven  down  to  the  sea,  and  to  seize  all 
•mall  vessels,  till  the  Tanagnans  placing  bowls  of 
wine  on  the  shore,  he  drank  of  them,  and,  becoming 
intoxicated,  threw  himself  down  on  the  shore  to  sleep, 
where,  as  be  lay,  a  Tanagrian  cut  off  h'»  head  with  an 
•axe.  He  relate*  these  legends  to  account  for  the 
statue  of  Triton  at  Tanagria  being  headless.  He  then 
•ubjoins :  "  I  have  aeen  another  Triton  among  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  this 
of  the  Tanagnans  The  form  of  the  Tritons  is  this  : 
the  hair  of  their  head  resembles  the  parsley  that  grows 
in  marshea,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  perfect  likeness 
of  one  hair  to  another  :  the  rest  of  their  body  is  rough, 
with  small  scales,  and  is  of  about  the  same  hardness  aa 
the  akin  of  a  fish  :  they  have  fish-gills  under  their 
their  noslrila  are  those  of  a  man,  but  their  teeth 
r,  and  like  thoae  of  a  wild  beaat :  their  eyes 
to  me  azure,  and  their  hands,  fingera,  and  nails 
are  of  the  form  of  the  shells  of  shellfish  ;  tbey  bare, 
instead  of  feet,  fins  under  their  breasts  and  belly,  like 
those  of  the  porpoise."  (Pauaan,  9,  20,  IX  .—Keighl- 
'tya  Mythology,  p.  245,  acq  )— II.  A  river  of  Africa, 
laing  in  Mount  Usaleton,  and,  after  forming  in  its 
course  the  two  lakes  of  Tntonis  and  Libya,  discharg- 
ing its  waters  into  the  Syrtta  Minor,  near  Tacape.  It 
is  now  the  Gaba. 

Tritoms  or  Triton,  a  lake  and  river  of  Africa,  in- 
land from  the  Syrtis  Minor.  Minerva  ia  said  to  have 
been  called  TrUoma  because  she  first  revealed  heraelf 
in  the  vicinity  of  this  lake.  (But  consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Minerva,  page  849,  col.  2  )  Near 
the  Truonia  Polua  was  the  Lobya  Poiua.  Modern 
travellers  speak  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake  in  this  quar- 
ter, divided  in  two  by  a  ford  ;  D'Anville  considers 
these  to  be  the  Tntonis  and  Libya  Palus.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  the  former  is  Faraun,  and  of  the  latter, 
El-Luudeath.  (Herod  .  4,  178  —  Pauaan  ,  9,  33.— 
Virg.,JBn.,  2,  171—  Mela.  1,  7.)— II.  An  appella- 
tion given  to  Minerva  by  the  poeta.  (Virg.,  ASn.,  2, 
226  —  OmiU  Met  ,  3,  127.)— III.  An  epithet  some- 
times given  to  the  sacred  olive  at  Athens.  {Stat., 
Syh.,  2,  7,  28.) 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because  she  pre- 
sided over  places  where  three  roads  met.  {Vtd.  Di- 
ana, and  Hecate.) 

Trivicum,  a  place  situate  among  the  mountains 
that  separate  Sammum  from  Apulia.  The  little  town 
of  Trwieo,  which  appears  on  a  height  above  the  course 
of  the  ancient  Appian  Way,  indicates  the  site  of  this 
place.    (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  5,  79.) 

Triuxvir5rum  Insula,  an  island  in  the  small  river 
Rbenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  where  the 
triumvirs  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  di- 
vide the  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
(2>io  C^a,  46,  55  ) 

Troades,  the  inhabitants  of  Troaa. 
Troas,  a  district  on  the  jEgcan  coast  of  Mysia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  extending  as  far  south  as  the  promontory 
of  Lean  in.  now  Cape  Bob*,  of  which  Troy  was  the 
capital.  The  kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas 
of  it  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been  of 
very  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed,  through  partiali- 
tv  lor  hia  favourite  poet,  seeks  to  enlarge  the  limiu  of 


nd  makes  it  to  have  comprised  the 
country  on  the  coast  of  the  Proponti*  aa  far  aa  the 
river  iEsepus,  near  Cyzicus.  Homer,  however,  namea 
many  expressly  as  alliea  of  the  Trojans  whom  Strabo 
would  wiah  to  consider  aa  the  aubjecta  of  Priam.  The 
northern  part  of  Troas  was  termed  Dsrdsnia,  from 
Dardanua,  a  city  founded  by  Dardanus,  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Priam  The  Trojans  were  very  probably 
of  Thractan  origin.    (  Vtd.  Troja  ) 

Trocmi,  a  people  of  Oalatia,  on  the  side  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  between  the  Halys  and  the  last-mentioned 
country.  (Polyb.,  31,  13  —  Ln.t  38,  16.— Phn.,  6, 
32.) 

Troxzknb,  a  city  of  Argolis,  aituate  on  the  Sinua 
Saronicus,  near  the  southeaatern  extremity  of  that 
country,  and  northeast  of  Hermione.  The  Troezeni- 
ana  prided  themselves  upon  the  great  antiquity  of  their 
city,  which  had  borne  the  several  namea  of  Orea,  Al- 
thepia,  and  Posidouia,  before  it  received  that  of  Tro> 
zene  from  Trazen.  the  son  of  Pelops,  one  of  the  earli- 
est sovereigns  of  the  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pittbeua,  whose  daughter,  marrying  vEgeus,  became 
the  mother  of  Theseus.  This  hero  waa  born  at  Tra- 
zene,  where  he  long  resided.  Many  of  his  adventurea, 
as  well  as  those  of  Pbzdra  and  Hippolytus,  are  re- 
ferred to  thia  city  by  the  tragic  poeta.  The  Trcezeni- 
ans  rould  also  boaat  of  having  colonized  Myndus  and 
Halicarnassus  in  Cana,  and  likewise  the  borough  of 
Spheltus  and  Anaphlystus  in  Attica.  (Herod.,  7,  99. 
—Pauaan,  2,  30.)  On  the  arrival  of  the  Heraclidss 
and  Dorians,  Trazene  was  occupied  by  their  forces, 
and  became  a  republic  independent  of  Argos,  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  expedi- 
tion. (Pauaan  ,  I.  c.  —  Herod.,  8,  43.)  In  the  Per- 
sian war,  the  Trazemans  received  most  of  the  Athe- 
nian families  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city. 
(Htrod  ,  8,  41.)  They  sent  five  ships  to  Arieinisium 
and  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy-armed  soldiers  to  Plat*a 
(Herod.,  8,  1.  —  Id.,  9,  28);  they  are  also  nsmed 
among  the  confederates  who  fought  at  My cale.  (He- 
rod., 9,  102.) — The  harbour  of  Trazene  obtained  ihe 
name  of  Pogon  from  its  shape,  being  bounded  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  a  beard  (nuyuv). 
The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Damala,  in  a  plain  aituate  at  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  from  the  Saronic 
Gulf  to  that  of  Hermione.  (Cramer'a  Ane.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  262,  aeqq  )  "  This  place,"  observes  Sir 
Win.  Gell,  in  speaking  of  Troszene,  "now  represented 
by  a  mean  village  of  only  fotty-five  habitations,  waa 
anciently  of  considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of 
the  city  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length  It 
was  probably,  like  moat  of  the  Grecian  cities,  of  a  form 
approaching  to  a  triangle,  having  a  wall  on  the  plain, 
from  the  extremities  of  which  other  fortifications  ran 
up  the  mountain  to  the  Acropolis,  on  a  craggy  and 
detached  aummil,  now  very  prettily  spotted  with  wild 
olives."  (Compare  Leakc'a  Morea,  vol.  2,  p.  444, 
aeqq.) 

TrocilLs,  three  small  islands  near  Samoa,  named 
Psilon,  Argennoo,  and  Sandalion  (Phn.,  5,  31.) 
Strabo  namea  only  one,  which  he  calls  Trogilium, 
probably  the  same  alluded  to  in  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles (20,  15). 

Trooh.Iom  PbomontorIom.  a  bold  promontory  of 
Ionia,  nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Posidium,  in  the  island 
of  Sam os,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  not  more 
than  seven  stadia  wide.  (Strab.,  636  )  Tbe  Trogil- 
isn  promontory  ia  mentioned  in  the  Acta,  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  PaQl'8  voyage  from  Troas  to  Miletus,  by 
Mytilene,  Chios,  and  Samoa.  From  the  latter  island 
they  crossed  over  to  Trogilium.  and  after  remaining 
there,  it  appear*,  one  night,  they  reached  Miletus  tho 
following  day.  (Acta,  20,  15.)  The  modern  name 
of  tbia  promontory  is  Cape  Santa  Maria.  (Cramer'a 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  378.) 
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Troglodyte,  in  appellation  denoting  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  caves  (rpuyXn,  a  cave,  and  divu,  to  enter). 
The  ancirnu  found  Troglodytes  m  various  part*  uf 
the  world,  but  the  name  remained  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  roast  of  the  Si- 
nus Arabicus  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  from  them  the  entire 
coast  took,  with  the  Greeks,  the  name  of  Troglodytice 
(TpwjfaxforiKv).  It  commenced  to  the  south  of  Ber- 
enice, and  reached  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  gulf.    (Pl,n  .  6,  29.—  Id,  8,  70  — id ,  6,  19.) 

Trocus  Pompkiub,  a  Latin  historian,  who  fiounahed 
in  the  tune  of  Augustua.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Gallic  family,  to  which  Pompey  the  Great  had  extend- 
ed ihe  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  him,  in 
all  probability,  the  name  Pompeius  was  derived,  the 
family  name  having  been  Tragus.  The  father  of  the 
historian  was  secretary  to  Juliua  Cesar.  (Jualm,  43, 
5,  11.)  Trogua  Pompeiua  wrote  an  historic*]  work 
in  forty-four  books,  compiled  from  some  of  the  beat 
of  the  ancient  historical  writer*.  An  abridgment  of 
this  work  was  made  by  Justin,  and  has  come  down  to 
us ;  but  the  original  work  itself  is  lost.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Justinus  I.) 

Tkoja,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Trow,  which 
appears  from  Homer  to  have  stood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  aourcea  of  the  Scamander,  on  a  rising 
ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simois.  The  Tro- 
jans or  Teucri  appear  to  have  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  their  first  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer. 
In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  as  yet  built. 
Dardanus,  probably  a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the 
island  of  Samoihraco  to  the  Teucrian  territory,  re- 
ceived from  Teucer  his  daughter  Baticia  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
founded  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  called  the  adjacent 
region  Dardania.  Dardanus  had  two  sons,  litis  and 
Krichthonius.  Ilua  died  without  issue,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Erichlhonius,  who  married  Asyoche,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simois.  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Tros.  This  last,  on  succeeding  to  (ho  throne,  called 
the  country  Troas  or  Troja,  and  had  three  aona,  Jlus, 
Assaracus,  and  Ganymedes.  Ilus,  having  come  oil 
victorious  in  certain  games  at  the  court  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monarch  of  Phrvgia,  received  from  the  latter, 
among  other  rewards,  a  dappled  heifer,  and  permission 
to  found  a  city  wherever  the  heifer  should  lie  down. 
The  anunal,  having  come  to  a  place  called  the  "hill 
of  Ate"  {'Attic  /  <,<?■.*,  i,  lay  down  thereon,  and  here, 
accordingly,  Ilus  founded  his  city,  which  he  called 
Ilium,  and  which  afterward  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Troy.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  I,  ucqq  )  This  place,  the 
citadel  of  which  waa  called  Pergamus,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troas,  and,  during  the  reign  of  I*- 
ornedon,  the  successor  of  Ilua,  was  surrounded  with 
walls,  which  the  poets  fabled  were  the  work  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  {Vid.  Laomedon.)  During  the  reign 
of  thia  last-mentioned  monarch,  Troy  was  tsken  by 
Hercules,  assisted  by  Telamon.  son  of  <£acuB,  but 
was  restored  by  the  victor  to  Priam,  the  son  of  its 
conquered  king.  (Kid.  Laomedon,  and  Priamus.) 
Priam  reigned  here  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years,  having  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes  under  his 
sway,  until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  th* 
fame  of  Helen'a  beauty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Men- 
elaiis  by  carrying  off  his  queen  in  his  absence.  All 
the  chiefs  of  Greece,  thereupon  combined  their  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  thia 
outrage,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  took  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  (B.C.  1 184). 

1.  Legend  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Jupiter,  seeing  the  earth  overatocked  with  inhabi- 
tants, consulted  with  Themis  how  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  best  course  seemed  to  be  a  war  between  Hellas 
and  Troy ;  and  Discord  thereupon,  by  hi*  direction, 
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came  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods  at  the  nnptials  of 

Ptleus  and  Thetis,  and  flung  down  a  golden  apple,  in- 
scribed «  The  Apple  for  the  Fair  One"  (Tj  ta>4  rs 
faj).ov).    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  claiming  it,  Js* 
piter  directed  Mercury  to  conduct  them  to  Mount  Ida, 
for  the  qucation  to  be  determined  by  Pans,  the  son  of 
Priam.    The  prize  was  awarded  bo  Venus,  who  bid 
promised  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen  in  mamas*. 
Venua  then  directed  him  to  build  a  ship,  and  doued 
her  aon  .Lucas  to  be  the  companion  of  his  adventcR. 
The  soothsaying  Helenua  and  Cassandra  annocrcrd 
in  vain  the  woes  that  were  to  follow  ;  the  ves«e!  pat 
to  sea,  and  Pans  arrived  at  Lact daemon,  when  l< 
shared  the  hospitality  of  Menelaiis,  the  husband  of 
Helen.    The  Trojan,'st  the  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  or. 
his  fsir  hostess,  and  shortly  after  Menelaus  sailed  to 
Crete,  directing  hia  wife  to  entertain  the  guests  »bia 
they  stayed.    But  Venus  caused  Helen  and  Fans  ta 
become  mutually  enamoured  ;  and  the  guilty  pair,  fill- 
ing the  ship  with  the  pro|>erty  of  Menelaiis,  embark  ass* 
depart,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Anchises.  Mene- 
laus, returning  to  his  home,  consulted  with  his  brother 
Agamemnon  about  an  expedition  against  Troy.  Hs 
then  repaired  to  Nestor  at  Pylos,  and,  going  through 
Hellas,  they  assembled  chiefs  for  the  war.    The  gen- 
eral place  of  rendezvous  was  Aulis  in  Bceotia.  From 
thia  port  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  proceeded  ta 
Troy ;  but,  reaching  Teuthrania,  in  Mysia,  on  the  roast 
of  Asia,  and  taking  it  for  the  Trojan  territory,  they 
landed  and  ravaged  the  country.    1  elephus,  the  mon- 
arch of  the  land,  came  to  oppose  them,  and  killed 
Thersander,  the  aon  of  Polymces,  but  was  himself 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles.    As  they  were  saflmf 
thence,  their  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm.  TetV- 
phus,  after  this,  having,  by  direction  of  an  oracle,  com 
to  Argos  in  search  of  a  cure  for  his  wound,  is  hcslad 
by  Achilles,  and  undertakes  to  conduct  the  Greeks  tt 
Troy.    The  fleet  again  assembled  at  An  I  is,  where  ike 
affair  of  Iphigenia  occurred.    (Fid.  Iphigcnia)  The 
wind,  after  the  anger  of  Diana  had  been  appeased,  a* 
longer  proving  adverse,  the  fleet  insde  sail,  aud  reached 
the  isle  of  Tcnedos,  where  Pbiloctetes  received  i 
wound  from  a  water-snake,  and  the  ameil  from  lbs 
proving  verv  offensive,  they  carried  him  to  the  isle  of 
Lemnos  and  left  him  there.  ( Vid  Pbiloctetes  )  Whea 
the  Achaean  host  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Troy,  the 
Trojans  came  down  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  Pro- 
tesilsus  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector ;  but  Achilles,  ru- 
ing slain  Cycnus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  put  toe  earn* 
to  flight.    An  assault  on  the  city  having  failed,  the 
Greets  turned  to  ravaging  the  aurrounding  coooin, 
and  look  several  towns.    Then  followed  a  war  of  tea 
long  years,  the  principal  events  of  which  have  bee* 
given  elsewhere.    ( Vid.  Achilles,  Chryses,  Bracts* 
Agamemnon,  Pcnthesilea,  Mcmnon,  dec.)    In  the  list 
year  of  the  war,  Ulysses  took  Helenua  by  strata**", 
and,  having  learned  from  him  how  Troy  might  be 
captured,  Diomede  was  sent  to  I^rnnos  lo  fetch  ft* 
locletcs,  who,  being  cured  by  Machaon,  killed  Pans- 
Minerva  then  directed  Epeua  lo  construct  a  bug*  bona 
of  wood  ;  and,  the  horse  being  completed,  the  bravest 
warriors  conceal  themselves  in  it.  and  the  rest  set  ore 
to  their  tents  and  sail  away  to  Tenedoa.    The  Tro- 
jans, thinking  their  toils  and  danger*  all  over,  bresk 
down  a  pari  of  iheir  walls,  and,  drawing  the  horse  ialo 
the  city,  indulge  in  festivity.    There  was  a  debsu 
what  to  do  with  the  horse  ;  some  were  for  throwing  it 
from  the  rock,  others  for  burning  it,  others  for  i 
sccrating  it  lo  Minerva.    The  last  opinion 
and  the  banquets  were  spread.    Two  vast 
now  appeared,  and  destroyed  Ijaocoon  and  his  sons: 
diamayed  by  which  prodigy,  jEneaa  forthwith  mires 
to  Mount  Ida.    Sinon,  then,  who  had  got  into  de 
city  by  means  of  a  forged  tale,  raised  torches  as  » 
signal  to  those  at  Tenedoe.    They  retum,  the 
nor*  descend  from  the  horse,  and  the  city  »  r 
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Such  is  the  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war  as  it  appeared 

in  the  Iliad  of  Homtr,  in  the  Little  Iltad,  and  tn  the 
Instruction  of  Troy,  by  the  bard  Arctinus.  It  was 
•  subject,  however,  of  ail  others  open  to  variation  and 
addition,  as  may  be  seen,  in  particular,  from  the  .Eneid 
of  Virgil,  and  also  in  the  other  form  of  the  story,  which 
made  ..Eneas  and  Antenor  lo  have  betrayed  Troy  to 
the  Greeks.    (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  485,  seqq.) 

2.  How  far  the  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  credible. 

The  poems  of  Homer  havo  made  the  story  of  the 
^Yojan  war  familiar  to  most  readers  long  before  they 
.  are  templed  to  inquire  into  its  historical  basis.  It  is, 
consequently,  difficult  to  enter  upon  the  present  inqui- 
ry without  some  prepossessions  unfavourable  to  an 
impartial  judgment.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  stating  our  view  of  the  subject,  by  the 
certainty  that  it  will  appear  to  some  paradoxical,  while 
others  will  think  that  K  savours  of  excessive  credulity. 
The  reality  of  the  aiege  of  Troy  has  sometimes  been 
questioned,  we  conceive,  without  sufficient  ground, 
and  against  some  strong  evidence.  According  to  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent  arguments  ought 
to  he  required  to  induce  us  te  reject  as  a  mere  fiction 
a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  universally  received,  so  defi- 
nite, and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  na- 
tional recollections  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  must  still  have  had  some  adequate  oc- 
casion and  motive ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
this  could  have  been,  unless  it  arose  out  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia ;  and  in  this  case,  its  universal  recep- 
tion in  Greece  itself  is  not  easily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  the  earliest  among  these  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  ef  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had  sug- 
gested the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia,  their  scene 
would  probably  have  been  fixed  in  the  very  region  oc- 
cupied by  his  descendants,  not  in  an  adjacent  land. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  taken  by  thia  first  (vEo- 
lian)  migration  falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradi- 
tion of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  this  psrt  of 
Asia.  We  therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact,  but  beyond 
this  we  scarcely  venture  to  proceed  a  single  step.  Its 
cau«e  and  its  issue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability, 
and  partly  liecauae  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  ia 
a  merely  mythological  person.  (V'tcf.  Helena.}.  The 
common  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  has  indeed 
been  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  ia  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  the  age  ;  juat  as  if  a  pop 
nlar  tale,  whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  them.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  ap- 
pears in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the 
character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta.  As 
*.o  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature  to  observe  that  she  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  Io,  and  Europa,  and  Me- 
dea, all  of  them  persons  who,  on  distinct  grounds, 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 
This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  her 
legend  ;  by  her  birth ;  by  her  relation  to  the  Divine 
Twins,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  religion  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
especially  in  Laconia  ;  and  by  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere.  (Herod.,  6,  61. — 
Pausan.  3,  19,  10.— Id.,  2,  22,  6.— Id.,  2,  32,  7.— 
■  Pl*t.,  Vit.  Thes.,  c.  20,  seq.)  But  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  doubling  the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned 
by  Homer  for  the  Trojan  war  ia,  that  the  same  incident 
recurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
duction of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an  exploit  also  at- 
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tribute^  to  Theseus.  This  adventure  of  the  Attic 
hero  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  be  in* 
troduces  jEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  the 
Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica 
when  they  invaded  it  to  recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's 
company  St  Troy.  Theseus,  when  he  came  to  bear 
her  away,  is  said  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddess,  whose  image  [phigenia  was  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  home  subsequently  from  Scy th- 
ia ;  a  feature  of  the  legend  which  perhaps  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Lacedemonian  worship  to  which  she  be- 
longed. According  to  snother  tradition,  Helen  was 
carried  off  by  Idas  and  I.yncous,  the  Measenian  pair 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  twins ;  varie- 
tions  which  seem  to  show  that  her  abduction  was  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  which  might  eaaiiy  ana  naturally  be  associa- 
ted with  that  event.  (Thirlxtall s  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  151,  seqq  ) 

3,  Connexion  between  the  Trojan  War  and  the  Ar~ 

gonauiic  Expedition. 

If  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  as  to 
be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.  It  has  been 
elsewhere  observed  (vtd.  Argonauts,  p.  188,  col  2), 
that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  connected  with  the  first  conflict  between 
Greeco  and  Troy.  This  was  according  to  the  legend 
which  numbered  Hercules  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
supposed  him,  on  the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
lo  the  Trojan  king  Laomedon,  who  afterward  defrauded 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fact,  however,  that 
Troy  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Hercules,  is  recognised 
by  Homer ;  and  thus  we  see  it  already  provoking  the 
enmity,  or  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
generation  before  the  celebrated  war ;  and  it  may  ea- 
sily be  conceived,  that  if  its  power  and  opulence  re- 
vived after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings.  The  expedition  of  Hercules  may  indeed 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  earlier  and  sim- 
pler form  of  the  same  tradition,  which  grew,  at  length, 
into  the  argument  of  the  Iliad  ;  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in  the 
events,  but  in  the  principal  actors.  As  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  second  siege  are  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  house  of  Mycenas 
and  that  of  the  ^Eacida,  so,  an  the  first,  the  Argive 
Hercules  is  accompanied  by  the  iEacid  Telamon  ; 
and  even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  the  allied 
chiefs  are  features  common  to  both  traditions.  Nor 
perhaps  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to 
a  legend  which  was  early  celebrated  in  the  epic  poetry 
of  Greece,  the  Greek  Beet  sailed  twice  from  Aulis  lo 
the  coast  of  Asia.  In  the  first  -voyage  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Caicus,  where  the  army  landed,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Telephua,  king  of  Mysia  ;  but, 
on  leaving  the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  and  compelled  to  reassemble  at  Aulia. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  treating  this  either  as 
a  fictitious  episode,  or  as  a  fact  roally  belonging  lo  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  dialinct  legend,  grounded,  like  that  of  Hercu- 
les, on  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  Greeks  on  tbe 
coast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements.  (Thtrl- 
walVs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  153,  seq  ) 

4.  Historical  View,  and  Consequences,  of  the  Trojan 

War. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
I  Ilium,  while  the  leading  facts  are  so  uncertain,  it  must 
clearly  be  hopeless  to  form  any  distinct  conception  o( 
I  its  details.    It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  enumera- 
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lion  of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad,  than  on  (Re  other 
perls  of  the  poem  which. have  a  more  poetical  aspect, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation  adapted  to 
a  later  slate  of  things.  That  the  numbers  of  the  ar- 
mament are,  as  Thucydidc*  observed,  exaggerated  by 
the  poet,  may  easily  be  believed ;  and  perhaps  we  may 
very  well  dispense  with  the  historian'a  supposition, 
that  a  detachment  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese.  "  My  father,"  says  the 
■on  of  Hercules,  in  the  Iliad,  "  came  hither  with  no 
more  than  six  ships  and  a  few  men  :  yet  he  laid  Ilium 
waste,  and  made  her  streets  desolate."  A  surprising 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  efforts  and  success  of  Aga- 
memnon, who,  with  his  1200  ships  and  100.000  men, 
beaded  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  chivalry,  lay  ten 
years  before  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise in  despair,  and  who.  at  last,  was  indebted  for 
victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable  turn  of  affaira. 
It  haa  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  first  calamity, 
the  city  was  more  strongly  fortified,  and  rose  rapidly 
in  power  during  the  reign  of  Prism ;  but  this  tuppo 
•ition  can  hardly  reconcile  the  imagination  to  the 
transition  from  the  six  ships  of  Hercules  to  the  vast 
host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ia  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
may  have  drawn  warriors  together  from  most  parts  of 
Greece,  among  whom  the  southern  and  northern  Ac  lik- 
ens, under  Pelopid  and  .Cscid  princes,  took  the  lead, 
and  that  it  may  thus  have  deserved  the  character, 
which  ia  uniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. The  presence  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
each  attended  by  a  small  band,  would  be  sufficient 
both  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  the  achievement  and 
to  account  for  the  event.  If  it  were  not  trespassing 
too  far  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  plan  of  the  Greeks  was  the  same  which  we 
find  frequently  adopted  in  later  times,  by  invaders 
whose  force  was  comparatively  weak  :  that  they  for- 
tified themselves  in  a  post,  from  which  they  continued 
to  annoy  and  distress  the  enemy  till  stratagem  or 
treachery  gave  them  possession  of  the  town. — Though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  accom- 
plished its  immediate  object,  it  seems  to  be  also  clear 
that  a  Trojan  state  survived  for  a  lime  the  fall  of  Ili- 
um ;  for  an  historian  of  great  antiquity  on  this  subject, 
bolh  from  Ins  age  and  his  country,  Xanthus  the  Lydi- 
an,  related  that  such  a  slate  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
war.  (Strab.,  572.  680  )  And  this  is  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
Neptune  predicting  that  the  posterity  of  .-Eneas  should 
long  continue  to  reign  over  the  Trojans  after  the  race 
of  Priam  should  be  extinct.  To  the  conquerors  the 
war  ia  represented  as  no  less  disastrous  in  lis  remote 
consequences  than  it  was  glorious  in  its  immediate 
issue.  The  returns  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  thn  Odyssey  included 
only  a  small  part,  and  they  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
cal adventures.  This  calamitous  result  of  a  success- 
ful enterprise  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature 
in  the  legend  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  bia  re- 
turn, waa  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  driven 
out  of  his  course  by  a  furious  tempest.  If,  as  many 
traces  indicate,  the  legend  of  Troy  grew  up  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  newly  settled  in  the 
land  where  their  forefathers,  the  heroes  of  a  better 
generation,  had  won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
nol  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  might  take  this  mel- 
ancholy turn.  The  siege  of  Troy  was  the  last  event 
to  which  the  emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and 
pride.  But  it  was  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  long 
vista,  checkered  with  manifold  vicissitudes,  laborious 
struggles,  and  fatal  revolutions.  Thev  had  come  as 
exiles  and  outcasts  to  the  shores  which  their  ances- 


tors bad  left  as  conquerors  :  it  seemed  aa  if  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  gods  had  been  roused  by  the  g  res  last 
achievement  of  the  Achaeans  lo  afflict  and  humb.e 
ihcm.  The  changes  and  sufferings  of  several  genera- 
tions were  naturally  crowded  inio  a  abort  period  fol- 
lowing the  event  which  was  viewed  as  their  cause, 
and  were  represented  in  the  sd verse  fortune  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  nation  (ThtrlicaiTt  Mutely 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  154,  stqq.) 

5.  Topography  of  A  neient  Troy. 

The  topography  of  Troy,  which  will  always  be  nv 
teresttng  to  the  classical  reader,  has  been  so  much 
discussed  and  minutely  inquired  into  by  modern  trav- 
ellers and  antiquaries,  that  no  additional  light  can  be 
expected  lo  be  derived  from  subsequent  researches. 
A  brief  summary  of  what  haa  been  collected  from  the 
different  auihora  who  have  expressly  written  on  the 
subject  will  be  here  presented  to  the  reader,  refer™  £ 
the  student,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  it  more 
deeply,  to  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  th»*  article 
This,  the  most  classical  of  all  lands,  has  been  so  com- 
pletely trodden  and  examined,  that  it  may  be  truly  *^»d 
that  the  ancient  writers  who  wrote  on  the  subject 
were  much  leas  acquainted  with  the  actual  topography 
of  the  Trojan  plain  than  our  best- informed  modem 
travellers.    The  researches  of  these  intelligent  mes 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  great  historical-facts  con- 
nected with  the  fate  of  Troy,  which  few  persons,  in- 
deed, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  veotursd 
to  question,  and  those  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  paradox  ;  but  they  have  served  beaou- 
fujly  lo  illustrate  the  noblest  poem  of  antiquity,  aod 
to  bear  witness,  with  due  allowance  for  poeticaJ  ex 
•iteration,  to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Homer's  Jocal 
descriptions.   They  have  proved,  that  as  in  every  other 
point  he  waa  the  most  close  and  happy  delineator  of 
nature,  so  here  he  has  still  copied  her  most  faithfully, 
and  has  taken  his  description  from  scenes  actually  ex- 
isting, and  which  must  have  been  familiar  lo  bis  eyes. 
In  order  that  this  may  be  proved  to  the  reader's  saus- 
faction,  as  far  aa  it  is  possible,  without  an  actual  in- 
spection of  ibe  country,  we  purpose  first  to  lay  befoft 
him  all  the  general  and  most  striking  feature*  in  the 
Homeric  chorography,  and  then  to  illustrate  them  bt 
a  continued  reference  lo  modem  travellers  and  anti- 
quarians.   It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  Ili«d,  that  the 
Greeks,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellopoot, 
and  effected  a  landing,  drew  up  their  vessels  in  sev- 
eral rows  on  iho  ehore  of  a  small  bay  confined  bet  wees 
two  promontories.    (II.,  14.  30  )   EUcwhere  he  state* 
that  Achilles  wss  posted  at  one  extremity  of  the  line, 
and  Ajax  at  the  other.    (//.,  8,  224  ;  11,7)    He  no- 
where names  the  two  promontories  which  enclosed  Um 
bav  and  the  armament  of  the  Greeks  ;  but  all  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  the  supposition  lbs? 
these  are  the  capes  Rhceteum  and  Sigeuoi,  hetwete 
which  tradition  attached  to  different  spot*  the  runes 
of  Naustathmus,  the  port  of  ihe  Greeks,  and  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks.    (Strabo,  595.)    According  to  Plwy, 
the  distance  from  headland  to  headland  was  thirty  sta- 
dia (5,  3'.)).    Strabo  reckoned  sixty  atadia  from  Rho> 
teutn  to  Sigeum,  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles  close  tc 
the  latter  (/.  e.) ;  and  these  distances  agree  sufficiently 
well  with  actual  measurements.    (Frinck  Strain,  4 
170,  in  no/.)    Considerable  changes,  however,  havt 
taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  in  the 
appearance  of  the  coast.    The  promontories  remain, 
but  ihe  bay  has  been  completely  filled  up  by  the  de- 
posite  of  rivers  and  ihe  accumulation  of  sand  and  sod. 
and  the  shore  now  presents  scarcely  any  indenture  be- 
tween the  headlands  ;  but  we  are  assured  by  C horse al 
Gouffier,  and  others  who  have  explored  the  ground, 
that  there  is  satisfactory  proof  of  the  tea  having  ad- 
vanced formerly  some  way  into  the  land  in  this  direc- 
tion.  (Fey.  PtUortsque,  S,  316  —  Lute's  Ana  HY 
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mar,  p.  273  )    The  next  great  feature  to  be  examined 

in  the  Homeric  chorography  is  the  poet's  account  of 
the  rivers  which  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  and 
discharged  their  waters  into  the  Hellespont.  Tlie.sc 
•re  the  Xanthus  or  Scamander,  and  the  Sunois, 
whose  junction  is  especially  alluded  to.  (11.,  5,774.) 
And  again  (6,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Trojans  took  place  in  the  plain 
between  the  two  rivers.  One  of  the  first  questions, 
then,  to  be  considered,  in  reconciling  the  topography 
of  ancient  Troy  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
M  this  :  Are  there  two  streams  answering  to  Homer's 
description,  which  unite  in  a  plain  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rbcetean 
•nd  Sigean  promontories !  To  this  question  it  cer- 
tainly appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  we  must 
reply  in  the  negative.  There  arc  two  streams  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
do  not  meet,  except  in  some  marshes  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  Mcndere,  the  larger  of  the  two,  which 
seems  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
smaller  river  partly  flows  into  these  stagnant  pools, 
and  partly  into  the  sea  near  the  Sigean  cape.  (CAoi- 
scvi  Gouffier  )  It  appears,  however,  from  Slrabo,  or, 
rather,  from  Demetrius,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place  ,  for  he  says,  "  The 
Scamander  and  Simois  advance,  the  one  towards 
Sigeum.  the  other  towards  RhoMeum,  and,  after  uniting 
their  atreama  a  little  above  New  Ilium,  fall  into  the 
sea  near  Sigeum.  where  they  form  what  is  called  the 
Stomalimne"  (597. — Compare  596).  Pliny,  also,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  PaUeecamander,  evidently  leads  to 
the  notion  that  the  channel  of  that  river  had  under- 
gone a  material  alteration  (5,  32).  The  observations 
of  travellers  afford  likewise  evidences  of  great  changes 
having  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
streams  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  common  chan- 
nel is  yet  to  be  traced,  under  tho  name  of  Mcndere, 
near  the  point  of  Kum-Ka!?  The  ancienta  them- 
selves were  aware  of  considerable  alteration  having 
taken  place  along  the  whole  line  of  coast ;  for  His- 
tissa  of  Alexsndrea  Troas,  a  lady  who  had  written 
much  on  the  Iliad,  affirmed  that  the  whole  distance  be- 
tween New  Ilium  and  the  sea,  which  Slrabo  estimates 
at  twelve  stadia,  had  been  formed  by  ailnvial.deposite 
(598) ;  and  recent  rcvearchea  prove  that  their  distance 
is  now  nearly  double.  {Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p.  295  ) 
The  grest  question,  however,  after  all,  respecting  the 
two  rivers  alluded  to,  and  on  which  the  whole  inquiry 
may  be  eaid  to  turn,  is.  Which  is  the  Scamander,  and 
which  the  Simois  of  Homer  1  If  we  refer  for  the  so- 
lution of  this  question  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  district,  appeals  to 
have  been  best  qualified  to  decide  upon  it,  we  shall 
find  that  he  looked  upon  the  river  now  called  Meniere 
as  corresponding  with  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  a 
supposition  which  certainly  derives  support  from  the 
similarity  of  names  ;  while  he  considered  the  Simois 
to  be  the  stream  now  called  Giumbrek-sou,  which 
unites  with  the  Mendere  near  the  site  of  Paleo  Akisht, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Pagua  Iliensium,  and  which 
Dernetriua  himself  identified  with  ancient  Troy.  But 
it  baa  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modern  writers 
who  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  subject,  that 
the  similarity  of  names  is  not  a  convincing  reason  in 
itself,  since  they  have  often  been  known  to  vary  ;  and 
that,  after  all,  we  must  refer  to  the  original  account, 
where  we  find  the  characteristics  of  the  two  rivers  de- 
scribed in  a  manner  which  must  eventually  settle  Lie 
whole  question  as  fsr  as  regards  their  identity.  \ 
reference  to  the  Iliad  itself  is  the  more  necessar)  as 
Demetrius  does  not  appear  to  have  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, even  to  himself,  certain  doubts  and  diffic  jfties 
which  u  am  rally  arose  from  comparing  his  system  of 


topography  with  that  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
poet.    Now  it  appears  from 
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than  one  passage 


thst  the  Simois,  according  to  Homer,  had  its  i 
Mount  Ida  (JL,  4,  475  ;  12,  22) ;  and  though,  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  the  Sca- 
mander, it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the  sources  of 
that  river  are  ao  plainly  described  aa  situated  close  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  never  could  he  said  to  rise 
in  the  main  chain,  unless  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.  When  speaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector 
by  Achilles  beneath  ita  walls  (17 ,  22,  143).  he  men- 
tions certain  marks,  which  point  out  the  double  sources 
of  the  Scamander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  tho  discovery  of  tbem  would,  it  seems,  bo 
decisive  of  the  question,  not  only  ss  far  as  regards  the 
Trojan  rivers,  but  also,  in  all  probability,  as  to  the  sit- 
uation of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
must  have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sources.  It  is  in  tracing  this  remarkable  and  most  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modern  research  and  industry  have  been  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  have  enabled  ua  to  solve  a  question 
which  the  ancients,  from  the  want  of  aimilar  informa- 
tion, could  never  understand.  It  is  to  Munsieur  Choi- 
soul  Gouffier  that  the  merit  of  first  discovering  the 
springs  of  the  Scamsnder  undoubtedly  belong*  ;  and 
though  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  not  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  travellers  aa  by  himself,  yet.  by  taking  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  re- 
peatedly corroborated  the  statement  made  by  the  poet, 
as  well  as  the  several  experiments  made  by  Choiseul  , 
Gouffier,  end  subsequently  by  Dubois  ( Voy.  PiU.% 
287-8  —  Leake's  Asia  Minor,  p  283),  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  there  is  very  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  the 
spot  bv  Homer  M  Choiseul  describes  the  hot  source 
'•as  one  abundant  stream,  which  gushes  out  from  dif- 
ferent chinks  and  apertures  formed  in  an  ancient  struc- 
ture ol  stonework.  About  400  yards  higher  up  are 
to  be  seen  some  more  springs,  which  fail  together  into 
a  square  stone  basin,  supported  by  some  long  blocks 
of  granite.  These  limpid  rills,  after  traversing  a 
charming  little  wood,  unite  with  the  first  sources,  and 
together  form  the  Scamander."  (Key.  Pitt*,  228.)  s 
The  latter,  which  are  the  cold  springs  of  Homer,  are 
called  Kirk  Gxuzler,  or  the  Forty  Fountains,  by  the 
Turks.  /•  id.,  268.)  If  we,  besides,  look  to  the  gen- 
eral featurea  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamander 
and  the  Simois  of  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  tho  for- 
mer agrees  remarkably  with  the  beautiful  little  river  ol 
Bounarbaehi,  which  is  formed  by  the  sources  above  men 
tioned,  while  the  rapid  Simois  finds  a  fit  representative 
in  the  impetuous  Menderc~sou.  which  descends  from 
the  summits  of  Gargars,  and  fills  its  bed  with  trees  torn 
from  their  roots,  and  huge  fragments  of  rock.  The  for- 
mer is  described  as  a  copious,  rapid,  and  clear  stream, 
whose  banks  are  spread  with  flowers  and  shaded  with 
various  sorts  of  trees.  (17.,  21, 1.—/*..  124  ;  2, 467  ; 
2 1 , 350  )  According  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  river  of  Bou- 
I  narbachi  "  is  never  subject  to  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  its  waters  are  aa  pure  and  pellucid  as  crystal ; 
its  borders  are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  same  sort  of 
trees  and  plants  which  grew  near  it  when  it  waa  at- 
tacked by  Vulcan,  grow  t  here  still ;  willows,  lote- trees, 
ash- trees,  and  reeds  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  ita  banks, 
and  eels  are  atill  caught  in  it."  (Descr.  of  Plain  of 
Troy,  p.  83.  —  Compare  Voy  Pitt  ,  2,  p  228  )  It 
waa  doubtless  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  copious- 
ness of  its  stream  that  divine  honours  were  psid  to  the 
Scamander  by  the  Trojane.  (17.,  5,  77. — Compare 
Msch  ,  EpisL,  10,  p.  680.)  The  Simois,  on  the  coo 
trary,  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  mighty  torrent  rushing 
down  from  the  mountains  with  furious  haste  end  re- 
sistless force.  This  is  evident  from  the  sddress  of  the 
Scamander  to  his  brother  god,  invoking  his  aid  against 
Achilles  (17.,  21,  308)  -,  and  all  modern  travellers  and 
topographers  concur  in  allowing  that  thia  is  preciseh 
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the  charmct«r  of  the  Meniere,  which  takes  its  rise  in  ■ 
deep  csve  Mow  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  a  tortuous  course,  between  steep  and  craggy 
banks,  of  nearly  thirty  miles,  in  a  rugged  bed,  which 
is  nearly  dry  in  summer,  finds  its  way  into  the  plsin 
of  Bonnarbachi.  It  is  true,  thst  when  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  wrote,  which  is  some  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  by  the  Romsns  (Strab.,  p.  593),  the  Men- 
dtre  certainly  bore  the  name  of  Scamander,  for  he  de- 
scribes the  source  of  that  nver  in  Mount  Ida  very  ac- 
curately (ap.  Strabo,  p.  602).  I  should  sdmit,  also, 
that  the  Scamander,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (42),  is  the  Men- 
dere :  Hellamcus  likewise  was  of  this  opinion  (ap. 
Schol.  It.,  II,  242);  but  this  objection  may  be  fairly 
disposed  of  by  supposing  thst  the  name  of  Scamander, 
which  la  certainly  much  oftener  mentioned  in  Homer, 
bad,  in  process  of  lime,  been  transferred  to  the  river 
whose  course  was  longer,  and  body  of  water  more  con- 
siderable ;  whereas  it  is  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  presented  by  Homer's  description  of 
the  double  sources  of  the  Scamander.  The  question 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  this  way  :  either  we  must 
allow  that  Homer  drew  his  local  descriptions  from  real 
scenes,  or  that  he  only  applied  historical  names  to  fan- 
ciful and  ideal  localities  ,  in  the  latter  case,  all  our  in- 
terest in  the  comparative  topography  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fruitless  task  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  face  of 
things.  But  if  a  striking  resemblance  does  present  it- 
self, we  sre  bound,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  to  take  our 
stand  on  thst  ground,  and,  without  regarding  any  hy- 
pothesis or  system  which  may  have  been  advanced 
or  framed  in  ancient  times,  lo  seek  for  an  spplicslion 
of  the  remaining  locsl  features  traced  in  the  Iliad  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  Bounarbaehi. 
Here,  then,  travellers  hsve  observed,  a  little  above 
these  springs  and  the  village  of  the  same  name,  a  hill 
riaing  from  the  platn,  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
site  of  a  large  town,  and,  in  particular,  satisfying  many 
of  the  local  requisites  which  the  Homeric  Troy  must 
have  possessed  ;  such  as  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  an  elevated  and  commanding  situation.  This 
is  evident  from  the  epithets  qve/ideooa,  alnetVT),  snd 
b+pvoeaoa,  which  are  so  constantly  applied  to  it.  If 
we,  besides,  have  a  rock  behind  the  town  answering 
the  purpose  of  such  a  citadel  as  the  Pergamus  of  Troy 
is  described  to  hsve  been,  "  Wepyafioc  dapn,"  rising 
precipitously  above  the  city,  and  presenting  a  situation 
of  great  strength,  we  shall  have  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  even  in  its  historical  character,  ought  to  lead 
us  to  expect    (Compare  Voy  Pitt.,  2,  238,  snd  the 

filan  there  given.)  With  respect  to  minor  objects  al- 
uded  to  by  Homer  in  the  course  of  his  poem,  such  as 
the  tombs  or  mounds  of  Ilus,  ^syetes,  and  Myrins, 
the  Scopie  and  Erineus,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  it 
is,  perlisps,  too  much  to  seek  to  identify,  as  the  French 
.  topographers  have  somewhat  fancifully  done,  with  pres- 
ent appearances.  It  is  certain  that  such  indications 
cannot  be  relied  upon,  since  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Ilium,  who  also  pretended  that  their  town  stood  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  th<  y  could  show, 
close  to  their  walls,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty. (Strabo,  599.)  With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  brought  against  the  situation  here  as- 
signed to  ancient  Troy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  flight  of  Hector  to  have  taken  place 
round  the  walls,  as  the  poet  has  represented  it,  since 
the  heights  of  Bounarbaehi  are  skirted  to  the  northeast 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Meniere,  which  I 
leaves  no  room  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  along  its 
banks,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct  of  those  I 
commentators  and  critics  who  think  that  we  ought  not! 
to  take  the  words  of  the  poet  in  the  seme  which  has 
commonly  been  assigned  to  them,  but  that  it  is  better 
o  suppose  that  Hector  and  Achilles  ran  only  round 
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that  portion  of  the  city  which  fronts  the  plain 
the  Scssan  gales  lo  the  sources  of  the  Scaanaiide 
back  again     (Voy.  Pitt  ,  2,  p.  236-40—  Le 
tier's  Description  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  135  — I..  ....  •  $ 

Ana  Minor,  p.  304  )  The  difficulty  in  that  case  will 
be  satisfactorily  removed,  and  there  will  then  reasaua, 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  to  the  system  whack 
recognises  lite  hill  of  Bounarbaehi  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  and  which  has  been 
almost  universally  embraced  by  modern  travellers  and 
scholsrs.  {Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  69,  s* ) 
— The  student  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  the 
Trojan  question  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  the  follow- 
ing works  on  this  subject :  A  comparative  View  of  tie 
ancient  and  pretent  State  of  the  Troad,  by  Robert 
Wood,  subjoined  to  bis  essay  on  the  Genius  and  Wri- 
tings of  Homer. — Description  of  the  Plain  of  Troy, 
by  M.  Chevalier,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1791  (Dalielis 
translation). — The  ssme  work  in  German,  by  Heyne, 
with  notes. — Le  Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  la  Troade, 
Paris,  8vo,  1802 — Observations  on  the  Topography 
of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  by  James  Rcnnell,  London.  1614, 
4to. 
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Choiseal  Gouffier. — Gell's  Topography  of  Troy. 
London,  1804.— Clarke's  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  234. stye  , 
cd.  London. — Leake's  Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  ch. 
&  —Hobhoust's  Journey,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  seqq — Edin- 
burgh Review,  vol.  6,  p.  257,  seqq.  —  Quarterly  Re- 
tnev,  vol.  9,  p.  170,  seqq.  —  Maclaren's  Dissertation 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  London, 
1822,  8vo  —Turner's  Tour  to  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p. 
222,  seqq.  —  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  village,  m 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Memphis.  The  name 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  a  corruption,  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks,  of  some  Egyptian  appellation.  The 
Greeks,  however,  had  a  fabulous  tradition  that  it  was 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives,  settled  here  by 
Menelaiis.  (Strabo,  808.)  In  its  vicinity  wss  the 
Mons  Troicus,  where  were  quarries  whence  the  stores 
for  the  Pyramids  were  obtsined. 

Troilus,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecoba,  slab  by 
Achilles  during  the  Trojan  war.  According  lo  another 
legend,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Hecuba.  (Tzetx. 
ad  Lycophr.,  307 '.  —  Eudoeia,  p.  404,  in  the  latter  of 
whom  iraidoc  must  be  supplied,  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  text  altered.)  Troilus  was  remarkable  for  youth- 
ful beauty.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Diet.  Cret.,  4.  9. 
— Anna  Fabr.,  ad  loc.—Vtrg..  A2n.,  1,  478.) 

TroprokIos,  according  to  the  common  account,  a 
celebrated  architect,  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Orcboaa- 
enus  in  Bootia.  The  legend  relsiing  to  him  is  as 
follows :  When  Erginus  hsd  been  overcome  by  Her- 
cules, his  affairs  fell  into  so  reduced  a  state,  that,  in  or- 
der to  retrieve  them,  he  abstained  from  matrimony 
As  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wished  to  have  a  family ; 
and,  going  to  Delphi,  he  consulted  the  god,  who  gave 
him,  in  oraculsr  phrase,  the  prudent  advice  to  marry  a 
young  wife.  (Pausan  ,  9,  37,  3  )  Erginus  accord- 
ingly, following  the  counsel  of  the  Pythia,  roamed 
and  had  two  sons.  Trophomua  and  Agamedes,  thoofo 
some  said  Apollo  was  the  father  of  the  former.  They 
became  distinguished  architects,  and  built  the  trmplt 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  King  Hvneus. 
(Horn.,  H.  in  Apollo,  118.)  In  the  wall  of  this  last 
they  placed  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  could  be 
taken  out ;  and  they,  by  this  means,  from  time  to  time 

Gloined  the  treasure.  This  amazed  Hyrieus  :  for  hit 
ks  and  seala  were  untouched,  snd  yet  his  wealth 
continually  diminished.  At  length  he  set  a  trap  fot 
the  thief,  and  Agamedes  was  caught  Tropbomus,  un- 
able to  exlrieate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  found,  be 
would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  discover  his  accotn- 
plice,  cut  off  his  heed  and  carried  it  off.  Tropbooios 
himself  is  said  to  have  been  shortly  afterward  awsJ- 
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lowed  up  by  the  earth.  (Pausan.,  I.  e.)  According 
to  Pindar,  when  they  had  finished  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  asked  a  reward  of  the  god.  He  promised  to 
give  il  on  the  seventh  day,  desiring  them,  meanwhile, 
to  live  cheerful  and  happy  On  the  seventh  day  they 
died  in  iheir  sleep.  (Pind.,  ap.  Plvt.,  it  Cons. — Op  , 
toI.  7,  p.  336,  ed.  Hut  ten.)  There  waa  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Tropbomus  al  Lebadca  in  liaeotia.  Durmg 
a  great  drought,  the  Boeotiana  were,  it  is  said,  directed 
by  the  god  at  Delphi  to  seek  aid  of  Trophomus  in  Leb- 
adca. They  came  thither,  but  could  rind  no  oracle ; 
one  of  them,  however,  happening  to  see  a  swarm  of 
bees,  they  followed  them  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 
proved  to  be  the  place  sought.  {Pausan.,  9,  40.) 
The  writer  just  quoted  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
node  of  consulting  this  oracle,  from  his  own  personal 
observation  (9,  39)  After  going  through  certain  cere- 
monies, the  individual  who  sought  to  inquire  into  fu- 
turity was  conducted  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth  resem- 
bling an  oven,  and  a  Udder  was  furnished  him  by  which 
to  descend.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
be  lay  down  on  the  ground  in  a  certain  posture,  and 
was  immediately  drawn  within  a  cavern,  as  if  hurried 
away  by  the  vortex  of  a  most  rapid  river.  Then  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  In 
some  cases  this  was  given  to  the  applicants  through 
the  medium  of  the  sight  ;  at  others  through  the  hear- 
ing j  but  all  returned  through  the  same  opening,  and 
walked  backward  as  they  returned.  It  is  a  common 
notion,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  modern  works, 
that  a  visiter  to  the  cave  of  Trophomus  never  smiled 
after  his  return.  The  language  of  Pausanias,  however, 
expressly  disproves  this ;  for  he  observes  that  after- 
ward the  person  recovers  the  use  of  his  reason,  and 
laughs  just  the  same  as  before  (varepov  ptrnt  rd  re 
aXka  ovfttv  n  ^pov^ati  fieiov  f/  Trporrpov,  xai  yrXwc 
hzdvetotv  at).  It  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  inc- 
phitic  vapours,  and  perhaps  some  violence  from  the 
priests,  which  the  applicant  encountered  in  his  descent, 
might  seriously  affect  his  constitution,  and  render 
him  melancholy  ;  and  thus  Aristophanes  strongly  ex- 
presses terror  by  an  observation  in  the  Clouds  (v.  507), 
which  became  proverbial,  uc  deAom'  iyi»  'Etau  xar- 
abaivuv  uarep  re  Tpofavtov.  One  man,  indeed,  is 
noticed  by  Athencus  (14,  p.  614.  a),  who  did  not  re- 
cover his  power  of  smiling  until  assisted  by  another 
oracle.  I'armcniscus  of  Metapontnm,  finding  himself 
thus  wofully  dispirited,  went  to  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
and  Apollo  answered  that  he  would  find  a  cure  if  he 
resorted  to  his  (Apollo's)  mother.  The  hypochondriac 
interpreted  this  response  as  relating  to  his  own  native 
country  ;  but,  on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  there, 
he  sought  relief  in  travelling.  Touching  by  accident  at 
Dflox,  he  entered  a  temple  of  Latona ;  and,  unexpected- 
ly casting  his  eyes  upon  a  statue  of  that  goddess 
(Apollo's  mother)  most  grotesquely  sculptured,  he  buret 
into  an  involuntary  fu  of  laughter. — Of  other  recorded 
descents  into  the  cave  of  Trophoniua,  that  of  Timar- 
chus,  described  by  Plutarch  (De  SoeraJts  Cento. — 
Op.,  vol.  8,  p.  332,  ed  Retske),  is  dismissed  by  the 
writer  himself  as  a  mere  fable  (6  fiiv  Ttftdpxov  pi-doc 
fsuroc)  That  of  Apollomus  of  Tyana  {Philoslrat , 
Vtt.  Apollon.,  4,  8)  was  an  irruption,  not  a  legitimate 
visit.  The  impostor  appears  to  have  bullied  the  priests, 
and  to  have  done  exactly  according  to  his  pleasure  both 
above  and  below  ground.  (Eneycl.  Metropol.,  pt  36, 
p.  664.) — Trophomus  was  named  Zens- Trophomus, 
that  is,  the  Sounshtng  or  Sustatntng  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
(from  rpifu,  "  to  nourish").  He  is  probably  a  deity 
of  the  Pelasgian  times,  a  giver  of  food  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  hence  worshipped  in  a  cavern.  Ag- 
amedes  (the  Thoughtful  or  Provident)  is,  perhaps, 
only  another  title  of  the  same  being ;  and  as  com  was 
preserved  in  under  ground  treasuries  or  granaries,  the 
brothers  may  in  one  sense  have  been  the  builders,  in 
another  the  plunderers  of  these  receptacles.  {Muller, 


Orehom  ,  p  198.  150,  seqq,  242  —  Strabo,  421.— 
Lip.,  45,  27.) — The  same  trick  related  above  in  the 
case  of  Hyrieus,  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  on 
Augeas,  king  of  Ells,  by  Trophomus,  the  stepson  of 
Agamcdes,  the  Arcadian  architect.  (Charaz,  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph  ,  Nub.,  509  )  It  also  formed  an 
episode  in  the  Tclegoma  ;  and  there  is  likewise  a  very 
atrong  aimilarity  between  it  and  the  legend  related  by 
Herodotus  of  the  Egyptian  king  Khampsmilus  (2,  121). 
Valckenaer  thinks  that  the  story  waa  ol  Egyptian  origin, 
and  that  some  Greek  transferred  it  from  the  pages  of 
Herodotus  to  Trophomus  and  Agamedes.  (  Valrk  ad 
Herod. ,1.  c  )  Ilgen  adopts  the  same  opinion  (ad  Horn., 
Hymn  .  p.  304)  Btihr  also  coincides  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  and  refers  the  legend  at  once  to  early 
agriculture.  {Bahr,  Exeurs  ,  7,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.,  vol. 
1.  p.  912.)  On  the  other  hand,  Muller  (Orchvm.,  p. 
97)  considers  the  fable  as  of  Grecian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  at  a 
later  day.  (Compare  Buttmann,  Ihe  Mint/a  der  al- 
testen  Zeit.  —  Mylholog.,  vol  2,  p.  208,  seqq.)  The 
opinion  of  Valckenaer,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
true  one. 

Taos,  son  of  Erichihonius  and  grandson  of  Darda- 
nus.  He  married  Calhrhoe,  daughter  of  the  Seaman- 
der,  by  whom  he  had  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganyme- 
dcs.  He  gave  the  name  of  Troja  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.   (Apotlod.,  3,  12,  2  —  Vid.  Troja.) 

TaossftLUM,  a  town  of  Emma,  to  the  west  of  Fc- 
rcntinum,  some  remains  of  which  have  been  discovered 
at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trosso.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  this  town,  having  been  taken  by  cavalry 
alone,  the  Roman  horse  or  equites,  obtained,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Trossuh.  {Phn  ,  33,  1  — 
Compare  Festus,  s.  t.  Trossuli.) 

Tk  vphiodorcs,  a  Greek  poet  supposed  to  hav? 
flourished  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  of  his  history  nothing  is  known. 
Tryphiodorus  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Mara~ 
thoniaca  (Mapatiuviaxu),  another  styled  tab*  'ImroAd- 
peiav  ;  a  Lipogrammalic  Odyssey  ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  styled  IXiov  u'/.ume.  The 
last  is  the  only  one  of  his  productions  which  has 
reached  us.  It  is  in  681  verses,  and  appears  rather 
to  he  the  argument  of  some  larger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  perhaps  intended  at  one  time  to  writo.  The 
hipogrammatic  Odysscv  had  this  name  given  to  il 
from  a  peculiar  piece  of  affectation  by  which  it  waa 
marked.  The  poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted 
himself,  in  each  of  his  twenty- four  books,  the  use  of 
a  particular  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Eustathitis,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  letter  £  was  banished  from  the 
entire  poem.  The  best  edition  of  the  poem  on  the 
destruction  of  Troy  is  perhaps  that  of  Wernicke, 
Lips.,  1819,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Northmore  is  also 
a  good  one,  Cantab  ,  1791,  8vo,  and  Land.,  1804,  8vo. 
( Srholl,  Hist  Lit.  Gr„  vol.  6,  p.  112  ) 

Try  mo,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandria  in  the  age. 
of  Augustus.    We  have  some  works  of  his  remaining, 
one  entitled  \\u6n  /./jfur,  and  another  Utpi  Tpn-uv. 
The  best  edition  of  these  two  is  given  in  the  Museum 
Crittcum  (vol.  1,  p  32,  seqq  ). 

Tub£ro,  Q.  .1  .mcs,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in-law 
of  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  is  celebrated 
for  his  integrity.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberos,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  The  first 
piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the  bouse  of  Tubcro 
was  a  small  cup  which  his  father-in-law  presented  to 
him  after  he  had  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Toborho,  two  towna  of  Africa,  called  Major  and 
Minor.  The  first  was  situate  directly  to  the  south  of 
Tunis,  and  appears  to  be  now  Tubernok  ;  the  latter 
was  southwest  of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagradas,  and  is 
said  to  retain  the  ancient  name.    {Pttn.,  5,  4.) 
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Tocca,  PLACTtoa,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
Ho  and  Varius  were  ordered  by  Augustus  to  revise 
the  ^»eid  after  Virgil's  death.    (Vid.  Virgilius.) 

Ti'dkr,  a  town  ofUmbna,  northwest  of  Spoletium, 
and  near  the  Tiber  It  was  originally  one  of  the  moat 
important  cities  of  Umbria,  and  famous  for  ita  worship 
of  Mars.  Ita  situatiou  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  strength  it  is  now  Todi.  (Stl.  Jtal., 
4,  222. — Id.,  464  —  Cramer'*  Anc  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
273) 

Tulinoi,  a  people  of  Gaul,  reckoned  among  the 
Hclvelii  by  some,  but  more  correctly  their  neigh- 
bours, and  of  Germanic  origin.  (C<rs.,  B.  G.,  1,  5.) 
Tho  modern  Stuhhngtn  is  thought  to  preserve  traces 
of  their  name.    (Oberlm.  ad  Cum.,  I.  e  ) 

Tullu,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servius  Tullius,  king  of 
Rome.  She  married  Tsrquin  the  Proud  after  she  had 
made  away  with  her  firat  husband,  Aruns  Tarquinius. 
(Kid.  Servius  Tullius.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Cicero  by 
Terentia.  She  was  three  times  married.  Her  first 
husband,  Caiua  Piso,  died  a  short  time  before  Cicero's 
return  from  exile.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  she 
was  married  to  a  second  husband,  Furiua  Crassipes, 
who  appeara  to  have  been  a  patrician  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. She  was  afterward  divorced  from  this  aecond 
husband,  and  united  to  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  The 
life  and  character,  however,  of  thia  laat-meiitioned  in- 
dividual proved  so  contrary  to  the  manners  and  tem- 
per both  of  Cicero  and  hia  daughter,  that  a  divorce 
ensued  in  this  case  also.  Cicero  entertained  the  deep- 
est affection  for  this  his  favourite  child,  and  her  death, 
at  the  age  of  32,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  bitter- 
est sorrow.  (Fid.  remarks  under  the  article  Cicero, 
page  345,  column  2.) — Ccelius  Rhodiginua  tells  us. 
that  in  the  time  of  Sixtua  IV.  there  was  found  near 
Rome,  oo  the  Appiao  Way,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman  whose  hair  was  dressed 
up  in  network  of  gold,  and  which,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It  was 
quite  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices  as  to 
have  suffered  no  injury  from  time ;  yet,  when  it  was 
removed  into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days 
But  thia  waa  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time,  which,  for  want  of  authority  to 
aupport  it,  soon  vanished  of  itself;  for  no  inscription 
was  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  has  it  been  men- 
tioned by  any  other  author  that  there  was  any  sepul- 
chre  of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cad.  Rhod., 
Lett.  Antic.,  3,  24  —  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol. 
J,  p.  149,  tit  not.) 

TullIa  Lex.  I.  dt  Senatu,  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  690,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  libera  le- 
gatio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should  bold  it  no 
more  thsu  one  year.  Such  senstors  as  bad  a  libera 
Ugatio  travelled  through  the  provinces  without  any 
expense,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state. — II.  Another,  de  Ambttu,  by  the  same,  the 
same  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years  before 
he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators, unless  that  task  bsd  devolved  upon  him  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Ambitus  were  punished 
with  the  aqua  et  igms  tnlerdictw  for  ten  yeara,  and 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Calpurnian  law.  (Dio  Cast.,  37,  29. 
—  Cic,  pro  Mur.,  32,  seqq  ) 

Tollia.hum,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  public 
prison  at  Rome.  The  prison  was  originally  built  by 
Ancus  Marcius,  and  waa  afterward  enlarged  by  Servius 
Tullius,  whence  that  part  of  it  which  was  under 
ground,  end  built  by  rum,  received  the  name  of  Tul- 
fianum.  The  full  expreaaion  ia  Tnllianum  robur,  from 
its  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak  ;  afterward, 
however,  they  were  built  of  stone.  (Salt.,  Cat.,  55.) 
This  dungeon  now  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel  to 
a  small  church  built  on  the  spot,  called  San  Pietrp  in 
Career^  in  commemoration  of  St.  Peter,  who  ia  sup- 


posed to  have  been  confined  there.  Its  only  entrance, 
when  a  dungeon,  waa  through  the  arched  roof ;  uo«, 
however,  there  is  a  door  in  me  side  wall  "  Notwith- 
standing the  change,"  observes  Eustace,  "  it  ha*  still 
a  most  appalling  appearance."  (Class.  Tour,  vol.  1, 
p.  365,  Land,  ed  ) 

Tui.Lua  HostilIcs,  the  third  king  of  Rone,  and  suc- 
cessor of  Numa     An  interregnum  followed  tne  death 
of  the  last-mentioned  monarch.    At  length  Tullu* 
Hostilius,  a  man  of  Latin  extraction,  was  chosen  by 
the  curt* ;  and  lua  election  having  been  sanctioned  by 
the  auspices,  he,  like  his  predecessor,  submitted  to 
the  comitia  cunata  the  laws  which  conferred  upon 
him  full  regal  power.    The  new  king  was  more  desi- 
rous of  military  renown  than  of  the  lese  i" 
which  may  be  gained  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  ] 
An  opportunity  waa  soon  offered  for  indulging  his 
like  disposition.    Plundering  incursions  bad  been  i 
into  each  other's  territories  by  the  borderers  of  the 
two  stales  of  Rome  and  Alba     Both  nations  sent 
ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  demand  redress. 
The  Roman  ambassadors  had  private  orders  fromTui- 
lus  to  be  peremptory  in  their  demands,  and  to  limit 
their  stay  within  the  stated  period  of  tnirty  days. 
Tbey  did  so.  and,  receiving  no  immediate  satisfaction, 
returned  to  Rome.    In  the  mean  lime,  Tullus  amused 
the  Alban  embaasy  by  ahowa  and  banquets,  till,  when 
they  opened  their  commission,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  answer  that  they  had  already  in  vain  sought  redrew 
from  Alba,  and  that  now  they  must  prepare  for  tee 
events  nf  a  war,  the  blame  of  originating  which  was 
chargeable  upon  them.    Under  the  command  of  Clu- 
ilius,  the  Albans  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Rome, 
and  encamped  about  five  milea  from  the  city.  There 
Cluilius  died,  and  the  Albans  elected  Mettius  Fufeuus 
in  his  stead.    Tullus  Hostilius,  at  the  head  of  the  Re- 
mans, now  drew  near  the  A 1  jane.    But,  when  the  two 
armies  were  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  Mettius. 
the  Alban  general,  proposed  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood  bv  committing  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  the 
valour  of  certain  champions  selected  from  either  side 
To  this  proposition  Tullus  agreed  ;  and  the  affair  of 
the  Horatn  and  Curtain  took  place.    ( Yid  Horauas 
II.)    After  the  termination  of  this  memorable  combat, 
notwithstanding  tne  agreement  which  had  been  enter- 
ed into  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  the  latter 
were  unwilling  to  forfeit  their  national  independence 
without  an  additional  struggle.    Thia,  however,  tbey 
were  desirous  to  avoid  provoking  single-handed.  They 
accordingly  encouraged  the  people  of  Fiden*  to  re- 
volt, by  giving  them  secret  promises  of  aesiaUnce. 
Tullua  Hostilius  immediately  levied  a  Roman  ami;, 
and  aummoned  the  Albsns  to  his  aid.    A  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Mettius  Fufetius  endeavoured  to  act  a 
treacherous  part,  but  wanted  courage  and  decision  to 
fulfil  hia  own  perfidioua  pledge,  and,  on  the  morrow, 
waa  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Roman  king.    ( rial. 
Mettius  Fufetius.)    After  the  punishment  of  Metuus. 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  razed  to  the  ground, 
and  the  whole  Alban  people  removed  to  Rome,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  future  strife.    Not  only  the 
walls  of  Alba,  but  every  human  habitation,  was  totally 
demolished,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods  alone  left 


standing  in  solitary  majesty  amid  the  mine.  But, 
though  Tullus  hsd  thus  put  an  end  to  the  separate 
existence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  tU  inhabitants  to 


slavery.  He  assigned  them  habitations  on  the  Csrluo 
Hill,  which  bad  formerly,  so  said  the  legend,  been 
possessed  by  the  followers  of  Cwles  Vibenna.  Sons 
after  these  events,  Tullus  made  war  upon  the  Sabine*, 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  some  time  doubtful  encoun- 
ter, again  obtained  the  victory.  Another  war  arose 
with  the  confederate  towns  of  Latium,  who  began  to 
dread  the  growing  power  of  Rome  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba.  The  Latin  war  terminated  without  any 
itemed  by  either  party;  and  an 
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alliance  was  formed  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lat- 
ins. Tullus  bad  now  leisure  to  direct  his  attemiori  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  equal- 
ly excel.  The  only  public  works  ascribed  to  him 
were  the  enclosing  of  a  space  for  the  Comitia,  or  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  a  Curia,  or 
senate-house.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  his  mind 
was  disturbed  by  prodigies,  indicating  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  fur  religion  neglected  and  temples  left  des- 
olate. A  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  accents  of  a  supernatu- 
ral voice  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  consecrated 
summit  of  the  hill.  A  plague  swept  sway  numbers 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  himself  sickened  ; 
and,  from  having  been  neglectful  of  religion,  became 
the  slave  of  superstitious  terrors.  In  vain  did  he  sup- 
plicate tWe  gods.  He  had  disregarded  them  in  the 
days  of  his  prosperity,  and  in  his  adversity  no  deity 
regarded  his  prayers  or  sent  relief.  Iu  his  despair  he 
presumed  to  use  the  divinations  of  Numa,  by  the  rites 
of  Jupiter  Eltcius  (tin  Elicius) ;  but  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  the  offended  gods,  by 
which  Tullus  himself  and  his  whole  household  were 
smitten  snd  consumed.  Another  account,  however, 
ascribed  his  death  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  aasassi 
nation  on  the  part  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  could  not 
brook  that  he,  a  descendant  of  Numa,  should  be  kept 
from  the  throne  by  a  man  of  private  origin.  Such  is 
the  legend  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  monarch  is  said 
to  have  reigned  two  and- thirty  years.  (Lis..  !,  22, 
seqq. — IHon.  Hal.,  3,  1,  »eqq. — Hcthcrington**  His- 
tory of  Rome,  p  13,  srqq  )—A»  the  reigns  of  Romu- 
las  snd  Numa  represent  the  establishment  of  two  of 
the  tribes  or  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, so  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  seems  to  compre- 
hend the  development  of  the  third  tribe,  or  Luceres. 
To  him,  as  to  Romulus  and  Numa.  is  ascribed  a  di- 
vision of  lands,  hy  which  portions  were  assigned  to 
the  needy  citizens,  who,  as  yet,  possessed  no  property 
in  the  soil.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Luceres 
had  hitherto  held  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  not  as  common  proprietors  of  the  public  domain, 
but  as  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  state,  which  would 
be  represented  in  the  person  of  the  king.  That  the 
distribution  of  Tullus  Hostilius  effected  the  third  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  connected  with  the 
assignment  of  ground  lor  building  on  the  Crelian 
Mount,  and  the  enclosure  of  that  part  of  the  city  with- 
in one  line  of  fortification  with  the  older  town,  if 
there  is  any  weight  in  the  arguments  that  are  adduced 
to  show  that  the  town  on  the  Caelian  was  the  settle- 
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res.    From  the  circumstance  thai 


Hostilius  himself  dwelt  there,  and  that  he  derived  his 
origin  from  the  I*atin  town  Medullia  (Dion  Hal.,  3, 
1),  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  himself  was  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  Luceres,  as  Romulus  to  the 
Ramncs.  and  Numa  to  the  Titienses.  (Maiden's 
History  of  Rome,  p  127,  seq  ) 

Tckks  (Tvvsr,  i/rof),  a  city  of  Africa,  southwest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  being,  according  to  Polybius 
(14.  10).  only  120  stadia  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Peutingef  table,  however,  gives  the  distance  more 
rorrectTy  at  ten  miles.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Tunis.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  calls  it  "  White  Tonis,"  perhaps  from  the 
chalky  cliffs  that  lie  around  it  when  viewed  from  the 
sea     (Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  262.) 

Tusuei,  a  German  tribe,  probably  the  same  with 
the  Aduatici  of  Ca*sar,  and  the  first  that  crossed  the 
Rhine  They  became  subsequently  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Germama  Inferior.  (Tac.,  Germ  ,  2. — Amm. 
Marc  ,  IS.  11  ) 

Turoktani,  a  people  of  Haetica  in  Spain,  in  the 
southeastern  part.    They  extended  along  the  coast, 
the  Anas  to  the  Bastuli  Poeni,  and  their  territory 
famed  for  iu  beauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of 


the  ancient  writers  was  considered  the  most  fs soured 
spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too,  Strabo  places  the 
Elysian  fields  of  Homer.  This  district,  besides  bein| 
very  productive,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  into 
nor,  by  means  of  the  Ban  is,  which  traversed  it. 
(tolyb.,  34,  9  —Lis.,  21,  6  —  Id.,  24.  42.) 

TusdGli,  a  people  of  Bctica  in  Spain,  situate  to 
the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Turdetani.  (Mela,  3, 
l  —  Pint.,  3,  1—  Id.  tbtd,  4,  20.) 

Turias,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ede- 
tani,  near  Valentia  ;  now  the  0 uadalattar .  (Mela, 
2,  16  —  rim.,  3,  8  ) 

Team)*,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Daunus,  king 
of  Apulia,  and  Venilis,  a  nymph  who  was  sister  to 
Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus.  Lavinia,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  was  betrothed  to  him,  but  the  srrival  ol  ^Ene- 
as deprived  him  of  his  intended  bride,  and  in  the  war 
which  took  plsce  between  the  Latins  and  the  Trojans 
Turnus  was  slain  by  .Eneas.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  7,  66, 
stqq) 

Tuhonis,  I.  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Lug- 
donensis,  whose  territory  answers  to  the  modern  Ton- 
ratne.  (Amm.  Marc.,  16,  ll  —Tac,  Ann.,  3,  41.) 
—  II.  A  German  tribe,  settled  in  what  is  now  the 
southern  part  of  Hesse,  according  to  Mannert 

Turris,  I.  Hannibalis,  a  smsll  place  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  below  Thapsus.  From  this  Hannibal  took 
his  departure  for  Asia,  when  he  was  bsnished  by  hta 
faetious  and  ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Mahdia. — II.  Stratoms,  the  previous  name 
of  Cesarca,  on  the  coast  of  Palestine.  (Fid.  Caps- 
area.) 

Tosci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.    (Fid.  Hetruria.) 

ToscuLiNOM,  the  name  of  Cicero'a  villa  near  Tus- 
culum,  and  where  the  scene  of  his  Tusculan  Disputa- 
tions is  laid.    (Fid.  Cicero,  p.  347,  col.  2.) 

Tosculum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  combination  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modern  town  of  Frascatt. 
The  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  place  still  bear 
the  name  of  tl  Totcuio.  According  to  Dionysius  (10, 
20)  and  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  18,  8),  it  was  distant 
about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome,  or  twelve  miles 
and  a  half.  The  foundation  of  Tusculum  is  sscribed 
to  Telcgonos,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses.  (Octd, 
Fast  ,  3, 91.— Id.,  4,  9 1 —Proper/. ,  2,  36.— Sil.  ItaL, 
7,  691.)  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable of  the  Latin  cities  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Tarquin,  since  thst  prince  is  said  to  have  sought  the 
alliance  of  Octavius  Msnlius,  chief  of  Tusculum,  and 
to  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  tnamagc.  (Lis., 
1,  49.)  By  this  measure  Tarquin  secured  the  co- 
operation of  almost  sll  the  Latin  cities  in  his 


Juent  attempts  to  recover  the  throne  he  had  lost  — 
n  the  second  Punic  war  Tusculum  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attack  of  Hannibal. — This  plsce  could  boast 
of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  several  of 
the  Fabn,  &c.  Its  proximity  to  Rome,  the  beauty  of 
its  situation,  as  well  as  the  salubrity  of  its  climate 
msde  it  a  favourite  summer  residence  with  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Strabo,  who  has  given  us  a  very  accurate 
description  of  its  position,  says  that,  on  the  side  to* 
wards  Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
plantations  and  palaces,  the  effect  of  which  was  most 
striking.  (Sirab.,  239  )  Of  these  villas  none  csn  be 
more  interesting  to  us  than  that  of  Cicero.  (Fid. 
Tusculanum.)  Lucullus  also  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardens  at  this  place.  Horace  likewise  alludes 
to  a  villa  of  Maecenas  here.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

Tubcom  Mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  called  also  Tyrrhenum  Mare  and 
Marc  Inferum. 

Tvana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  strongly  fortified  b> 
nature  and  art,  lying  on  the  mam  road  to  Cilicia  and 
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Syria,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus  Strata  says 
it  wae  built  on  what  was  called  the  causeway  of  Scinir- 
amis.  (Strahu,  637.)  Cellarius  la  of  opinion  that 
the  town  called  Dana  by  Xenophon,  in  the  Anabaaia 
(1,  2,  20).  should  be  identified  with  Tyana  (Geogr. 
A  ,  vol.  2,  p  291),  and  this  supposition  haa  great 
probability  to  recommend  it. — The  Greeks,  alwaya  led 
by  a  similarity  of  name  to  connect  the  origin  of  cities 
with  their  fables,  pretended  that  it  owed  lis  foundation 
to  Thoas.  the  king  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  in  his 

¥urauit  thither  of  PyUdes  and  Oreales.  (Arrian, 
*<npl  Eux  ,  p.  6  )  From  him  it  was  called  Thoana, 
and  sfierward  Tuana.  (Steph.  fly*.,  :  v.  Tvava.) 
na  was  the  native  city  of  the  impostor  Apollonius. 
later  period  it  became  the  see  of  a  Christian 
and  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Secunda. 
eg.  Saz,  Epttt.,  33  —  Id.,  Oral.,  20,  p.  355  ) 
is  look  place  in  the  reign  of  Valena.  Ita  capture 
by  the  Saracens  is  recorded  by  Cedrenus  (p.  477). 
The  modern  Ketckhtssar,  near  the  foot  of  the  centra] 
chain  of  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  Paaa,  la  thought  to 
correspond  to  the  ancient  city.  Captain  Kinneir,  in 
one  of  his  journeys,  found  conaiderable  rums  here. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  seqq.) 

Tyaiuitis.  a  district  in  the  southern  part  of  Cappa- 
docia, near  the  range  of  Taurus.    Its  capital  was 
Tyana,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.    ( Kid.  Tyana.) 
Tvbris.    Vtd,  Titaris. 

Tychk,  I.  one  of  the  Occanides.  (Hesiod,  Tk., 
360.) — II.  A  part  of  the  town  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
tained a  temple  of  Fortune  (Ti'fi?),  whence  the  name. 
(C»e.  Verr.,  4,  53.) 

Tvoaus  (two  syllables),  a  son  of  CEncus,  king  of 
Calydon.  lie  fled  from  his  country  after  the  accidental 
murder  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  found  a  safe  asylum  in 
the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Deiphyle,  be  married.    When  Adrastus  wished  to 

5 lace  his  son-in-law  Polyniceson  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
ydeus  undertook  to  announce  the  war  to  Eteocles. 
who  usurped  the  crown.  The  reception  he  met  with 
provoked  bis  resentment ;  he  challenged  Eteocles  and 
his  principal  chieftaina,  and  worsted  them  in  conflict. 
On  leaving  Thebes  and  entering  upon  bia  way  home, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  of  the  foe,  purpoaely 
planted  to  destroy  him,  and  he  slew  all  but  one,  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  the  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  his  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  of  the  army  of  Adrastus,  and  during  the 
Theban  war  he  signalized  hia  valour  in  a  marked  de- 
and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  foe,  till  he  was 


at  last  mortally  wounded  by  Melanippus.  As  he  Isy 
expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  htm  with  a  medicine 
which  she  had  obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal  (Baeehyl.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Arts- 
toph.  At.,  1536) ;  but  Amphiaraus,  who  hated  him  as 
a  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what  the  goddeaa 
waa  about,  cut  off  the  head  of  Melamppua,  whom  Ty- 
deus,  though  wounded,  had  slain,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  and  devoured  the 
brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld  her  aid.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Argos,  where  a  monument, 
said  to  be  his,  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Pausanias. 
(Horn  ,  II,  4.  365,  seqq  —Apollod.,  1,  8.  3. — ASsch., 
Sept.  C.  Thcb.,  372,  scqq.,  ed.  Schoief  —Pausan., 
9,  18.) 

TvDtDca,  a  patronymic  of  Diomedes.  as  son  of  Ty- 
deuv    (Vtrg.,.En.,  1.  101  —  Harat .  Od.,  1,  15,  20  ) 

Ttlos,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persicos,  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose  coasts  has 
rendered  it  famoua  in  antiquity  ;  and  the  same  circum- 
atance  still  contributes  to  its  renown  under  the  name 
of  Bahrain,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.  (Ptol. 
-Theophrast,  Hist.  Plant .  4,  9  -Id  lAiaf ,  5,  6.) 

Tyndarhmi,  a  patronymic  of  the  children  of  Tjb- 
darus,  as  Castor,  Pollux.  Helen,  dec. 

Tyndakis.  I.  a  patronymic  of  Helen,  aa 
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of  Tyndsrus.    (Virg.,  Mn.,  2,  569.)— IT.  A  towa  of 
Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  southwest  of  Messaaa 
It  was  founded  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  and  became  la 
time  an  important  city.    A  part  of  the  ancient  site  has 
been  inundated  by  the  sea.    (lot ,  36,  2.) 

Tvndakcs,  s  son  of  CEbalus  and  Gorgopbone  He 
was  king  of  I.aceda»mon.  and  married  the  celebrated 
I^da,  who  tare  him  Timandra,  Philonoe.  dec  .  and 
who  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  and  HeleD  by  Jo- 
piter.    (  Vtd.  I.eda,  Castor,  Pollux,  Ciytcmnestra,  dec  ) 

Trmoaus  (three  syllables,  i.  a  monstrous 
warred  against  the  gods.  j(Fiel  Typboo.) 

Tvphon  or  Tvphaok,  a  monstrous  giant. 
Earth,  enraged  at  the  destruction  of  ber  previous  giant- 
progeny.  brought  forth  to  contend  with  the  gode.  The 
suture  of  this  being  reached  the  sky  ;  fire  Sashed  from 
his  eyes  ;  he  hurled  glowing  rocks,  with  loud  enes 
and  hissing,  sgsmst  hesven,  and  flame  and  storm  rush- 
ed from  bis  mouth.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to 
Egypt,  and  coacesled  themselves  under  the  form  of 
different  ammsls.  Jupiter  st  last,  after  a 
flict,  overcame  him,  and  plsced  him  beneath 
as  others  said,  in  the  Palus  Ser bonis,  or 
bog."  ( Pind  .  Pyt k. ,  1 , 29,  seq.—Id.,  fragm,  Eptmk, 
b.—JEseh,  Prom.  V.,  351,  seqq.— Apoll.  Rkod ,  2. 
1215.) — Tvphon  is  the  same  apparently  withTyphoeu*. 
though  Hesiod  makes  a  difference  between  them.  Their 
namca  come  from  rvfu,  "  to  moke,"  and  they  are  evi- 
dently personifications  of  storms  and  volcanic  eruptions 
Typbon  is  made  the  aire  of  theCbima?ra,  Echidna,  and 
other  monsters.  The  Greeks  gave  his  name  to  the 
Egyptian  demon  Baby,  the  opponent  of  Osiris — The 
flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bungling  attempt  at 
connecting  the  Greek  mythology  with  the  animal  wor- 
ship of  that  country.  1  Tits  change  of  form  on  theu 
part  was  related  by  Pindar.  (Porpk.,  At  A'st  .  3.  r. 
251  —  KtigklUy  *  Mythology,  p.  263  ) 

Tvbannion,  a  grammarian  of  Pontus,  intimate 
with  Cicero.  His  original  name  was  TheophrasUat, 
and  he  received  that  of  Tyranmon  from  his  austerity  ts 
his  pupils.  He  was  taken  by  Lucollus,  and  restored 
to  his  liberty  by  Murssna.  Tyranmon  opened  a  school 
at  Rome,  and  taught  with  considerable  success.  He 
had  access  to  the  library  of  Apelhcon  of  Teo<  abro 
brought  to  Rome,  and  from  him  copies  of  Aristotle's 
works  were  obtained  by  Andronicua  of  Rhodes.  ( Fid. 
Apelticon.) 

Tvras.     Vtd  Danastus. 

Tyros,  a  city  of  Phcemcia.    (Fid.  Tyrus  ) 

Tyrrhkni.    Vid.  Etruria. 

Tyrrhknum  Mare,  that  part  of  the 
which  lies  on  the  coest  of  Etruns.    It  is 
In  fa-urn,  as  washing  the  lower  shore  of  the 
(Frd  lulls  ) 

Tyrt.«cs,  a  celebrsted  poet  of  antiquity     His  sfs 

is  determined  by  the  second  Mesaenisn  war,  in  wbica 
he  taro  s  psrt.  If,  with  Pausanias,  tbia  war  is  placed 
between  686  and  668  B.C  ,  Tyrtcus  would  fsll  st  the 
same  time  as,  or  even  esrlier  than,  the  circumeUacts 
of  the  Cimmerian  invssion  mentioned  by  Calbnos; 
snd  we  should  then  expect  to  Mad  that  Tyrtcus.  and 
not  Csllinus,  was  considered  by  the  ancients  as  the 
originator  of  the  elegy.  As,  however,  the  reverse  is 
the  fact,  tbia  reason  may  be  added  to  others  for  think- 
ing that  the  second  Mcssenian  war  did  not  take  place 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  muat  be  considered  ss  the 
period  at  which  Csllintis  flourished.  We  certainly  de 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writers, 
that  Tvrtasua  was  a  lame  schoolmaster  at  Athens,  seat 
out  of  insolence  by  the  Atbeniana  to  the  Sparta**, 
who  at  the  command  of  an  oracle  bad  applied  to  then 
for  a  leader  in  the  Messeuian  war.  So  much  of  ih» 
account,  however,  may  be  received  as  true,  that  Tyr- 
tssus  came  from  Attica  to  the  Lacedar-momans ;  the 
place  of  his  abode  being,  according  to  a  precis* 
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the  legend;  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  ear 
with  Lac.ua.  In  all  probability,  hia 
only  a  satirical  alluaion  to  hia  uae  of  the  elegiac  meas- 
ure, or  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  the  lat- 
ter being  shorter  by  a  foot  than  the  former. — Tyrta»ua 
came  to  the  Lacedemonians  at  a  time  when  they  were 
Mt  only  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by 
the  boldness  of  Analomenoe  and  the  desperate  cour- 
age of  the  Mcfsomans,  but  when  the  state  was  also 
rent  with  internal  discord.  In  this  condition  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  TyrUeua  composed  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  elegies,  which,  from  its  subject, 
was  called  Eumoihi*,  that  is,  "Justice"  or  "Good 
Government"  (also  PotUeia,  or  "  the  Constitution  ') 
But  the  Euoomta  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  first 
•legy  in  which  Tyrtasus  stimulated  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans to  a  bold  defence  against  the  Measeniane.  Ex- 
bortatious  to  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  many  elegies,  and  wrote  on  it  with  unceasing 
spirit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  was  the  duty 
and  the  honour  of  bravery  impressed  on  the  youth  of 
a  nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of  language, 
by  such  natural  and  touching  motives.  That  these 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartans  knew  how  to  value  them,  ia  proved  by  the 
constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  military  expeditions. 
When  the  Spartans  were  on  a  campaign,  it  was  their 
custom,  after  the  evening  meal,  when  the  pa?aii  had 
been  sung  iu  honour  of  the  gods,  to  recite  these  ele- 
gies. On  these  occasion*  the  whole  mass  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
repeating  the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject. The  successful  competitor  then  received  from 
the  polemarch  or  commander  a  larger  portion  of  meat 
than  the  others,  a  distinction  suitable  to  the  simple 
taste  of  the  Spartans.  This  kind  of  recitation  was  so 
well  adapted  to  the  elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Tyrtcus  himself  first  published  his  elegies  in  this  man- 
ner. The  elegies  of  Tyrtspus,  however,  were  never 
sung  on  the  march  of  the  army,  and  m  the  battle  itself ; 
for  these  occasions  a  strain  of  another  kind  was  com- 
posed by  the  aame  poet,  namely,  the  a  nap*  si  ic  march- 
es. (MMUr,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  1 10,  scqq.) — We  have 
several  fragments  remaining  of  the  elegies  of  Tyrtams. 
They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  address- 
ed to  Dorians,  and  are  full  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  anapestic  marches,  on  the  other  hand 
(jiffaj  zoXtfucrr/pia),  were  written  in  Doric.  Of  these 
only  a  single  fragment  haa  come  down  to  us. — The 
best  editions  of  Tyrtvus  are  that  of  Klotz,  Brema, 
1764,  8vo,  and  that  contained  in  Gaiaford's  Poetct  Mi- 
nora Graci,  vol.  1,  p.  429,  seqq  ) 

Tvaua  or  Trans,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
built  by  the  Sidonians.  "The  strong  city  of  Tzor"  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (19, 29),  and  its  situa- 
tion is  specified  as  being  between  "  great  Zidon"  and 
Achxin  Yet  learned  men  have  contended  that  in 
Joshua's  time  Tyre  was  not  built,  llomer,  it  has  been 
remarked,  never  speaks  of  l  yre,  but  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  Josephus  Mates  lliat  Tyre  was  built  not  above  210 
years  before  the  Itmplc  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A  M.  8760,  two  hundred  years  after  Joshua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  seeing  that,  in  (be  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyre;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Scripture  text  will  bo  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  iU  having  had  an  existence  before  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  ia  Jo- 
sephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his  au- 
thority on  snch  a  point  very  important  There  was 
Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyrus  on  the  Continent,  or  Palas- 
Tyrus ;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned  writers 
that  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  But  tbia  last  aupposition  is  not 
merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Jose^ 
puns,  but  ia  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  language  of 
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the  prophets  Iaaiah  and  Etekiel,  who  both  teem  to  apeak 

of  Tyre  aa  an  isle.  (Isniah,  83,  2, t.—Ezek.,  36,  17 — 
Id.,  27,  3.— Id.,  28,  2.)  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  isle  would  be  altogether  neg- 
lected by  a  maritime  people.  The  coast  would,  in- 
deed, first  be  occupied,  and  the  fortified  city  mention- 
ed in  the  book  of  Joshua  waa  in  all  probability  on  the 
Continent ;  but,  as  the  commercial  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  port  increaaed,  the  island  would  naturally 
be  inhabited,  and  it  muat  have  been  considered  as  the 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that 
the  Tynans  retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  ancient  city  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that, 
till  that  time,  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  its  be- 
ing much  built  upon.  Certain  it  is,  that  when,  at 
length,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  found  it  so 
impoverished  as  to  afford  him  no  compensation  for  his 
labour.  (Ezek.,  29,  18,  seqq.)  The  chief  edifices 
were  at  all  events  on  the  mainland,  and  to  these  the 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly  apply.  Pahe-Tyraa 
never  rose  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror, and  the  Macedonian  completed  its  destruc- 
tion ;  at  the  aame  time,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  time  destroyed,  though  it 
afterward  recovered  from  the  effects  of  iu  invasion.— » 
Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  conaiated  of  the  fortified 
city,  which  commanded  a  considerable  territory  on  the 
coast,  and  of  the  port  which  was  "  atrong  in  the  aea." 
On  that  side  it  had  little  to  fear  from  invaders,  as  the 
Tyrians  were  lords  of  the  sea;  and,  accordingly,  it 
does  not  appear  that  its  Chaldean  conqueror  ventured 
upon  a  maritrme  asaaull.  Josephus,  indeed,  atatea 
that  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  made  war  against 
the  Tyrians  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  maimed  by  800 
rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  but  twelve  ships,  yet  they 
obtained  the  victory,  dispersing  the  Assyrian  fleet,  and 
taking  500  prisoners.  Salmaneser  then  relumed  to 
Nineveh,  leaving  his  land-forces  before  Tyre,  where 
they  remained  for  five  years,  but  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.  (Joseph.,  Ant.,  9,  14.)  This  expedition  is 
supposed  to  bsve  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  about  A.M.  3287,  or  717  B.C.  It  must 
have  been  about  this  period,  or  a  few  years  earlier,  that 
Isaiah  delivered  his  oracle  against  Tyre,  ih  which  he 
specifically  declared  that  it  ahould  be  destroyed,  not 
by  the  power  which  then  threatened  it,  but  by  the  Chal- 
deans, a  people  "  formerly  of  no  account."  (haiah, 
23,  13.)  The  more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Ezekiel  were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after,  B.C.  588,  almost  immediately  before  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said 
to  have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  snd  it  wss  not 
Ukcn  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  csptivity,  B.C. 
673,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according 
to  Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Its  destruction, 
then,  must  have  been  entire ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword  or  led  into  captivity,  the  walls  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  waa  made  "  a  terror"  and 
a  desolation.  It  is  remsrksble.  that  one  reason  as- 
signed by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  for  the  punishment  of 
this  proud  city  is  its  exultation  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem :  "  I  shall  be  replenished,  now  she  is  laid 
waste"  (26,  2).  This  clearly  indicates  that  itis  over- 
throw was  posterior  to  that  event;  and  if  we  take  the 
seventy  years  during  which  it  was  predicted  bv  Isaiah 
(23,  15)  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten,  to  denote  a 
definite  term  (which  seems  the  most  natural  sense), 
we  may  conclude  that  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  the  same 
number  of  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  city,  remained, 
however,  in  ruins  up  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion.  Insular  Tyre  had  then  risen  to  be  a  city  of 
very  considerable  wealth  and  political  importance ; 
and  by  aea  her  fleets  were  triumphant.  According  to 
Pliny  (9,  36),  it  was  19  miles  in  circumference,  in- 
cluding Old  Tyre,  bat  without  it  about  four.    It  was 
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the  rabbish  of  Odd  Tyre,  thirty  furlongs  off,  that  sup- 
plied materials  for  the  gigantic  mole  constructed  by 
Alexander,  of  200  feet  in  breadth,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance  of  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  sea  that  formerly  separated 
them  was  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  towards  the  isl- 
and it  is  said  to  have  been  three  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  causeway  has  probably  been  enlarged  by  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  now  covers  the  surfscc 
of  the  isthmus.  Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  after  a  siege  of  eight  months.  B.C.  332, 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  its  destruction 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  consequently,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Though 
now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  totally  destroyed, 
since,  only  thirty  years  after,  it  was  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  Alexander's  successors.  The  fleet  of  A  n- 
tigonus  invested  and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  months, 
at  ibe  expiration  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  received  a  garrison  of  his  troops  for  its  de- 
fence. About  three  years  after  it  was  invested  by 
Poinpey  in  person,  and;  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  garri- 
son, fell  into  his  bands.  lis  history  is,  after  this  period, 
identified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the  apostolic  sge  it 
seems  to  have  regained  some  measure  of  its  ancient 
character  as  a  trading  town  ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  touching 
here  on  one  occasion,  in  his  way  back  from  Macedonia, 
found  a  number  of  Christian  believers,  with  whom  he 
speut  a  week  ;  so  that  the  gospel  must  early  have  been 
preached  to  the  Tyrians.  {Acts,  31,  3.)  Josephus, 
m  speaking  of  the  city  of  Z  arm  Ion  as  of  admirable 
beauty,  says  that  iu  houses  were  built  like  those  in 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Strabo  also  speaks  of 
the  loftinesa  and  beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  ecclesi- 
astical history  it  is  distinguished  as  the  first  archbishop- 
ric under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  shared  the 
fate  of  the  country  in  the  Saracen  invaaion  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  reconquered 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth,  and  formed  a  royal 
domain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  aa  well  as  an 
archiepiscopal  see.  William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
historian,  an  Englishman,  was  the  first  archbishop. 
In  1289  it  was  retaken  by  the  Sarscens,  the  Christians 
being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  effects.  When 
the  sultan  Selim  divided  Syria  into  pachalics,  Tyre, 
which  had  probably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depression 
•r  commerce,  was  merged  in  the  territory  of  Sidon. 
In  1766  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Motooalies, 
who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it.  on  the  land 
side,  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  wall  was 
•landing,  but  the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin,  at  the  time 
of  Volney's  visit  (1784).  He  noticed,  however,  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  church  mentioned  by  Maundrell, 
together  with  some  columns  of  red  granite,  of  a  ape- 
ries unknown  tn  Syria,  which  Djezxar  Pacha  wanted 
lo  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find  no  engineers  able  to 
accomplish  it.  It  was  at  that  time  a  miserable  vil- 
lage :  its  exports  consisted  of  a  few  sacks  of  com  and  of 
cotton ;  and  the  only  merchant  of  which  it  could  boast 
was  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the  service  of  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Sidon,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It 
m  only  within  the  past  half'  century  that  it  haa 
once  mora  begun  to  lift  up  its  head  from  the  dust. 
(Modern  Traveller,  pt  3,  p.  46,  srqq.) 

Trsnaus,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  far  from  the 
coast,  below  Turns  Hanmbalis.  ]t  is  supposed  to 
coincide  as  to  position  with  the  modern  rl-Jem.  (Ptol. 
—Auct.,  Htnt.  Bell.  Afr  ,  c.  36,  76  —  Plin.,  6,  4.) 


Vice*.    Fid.  Vaga 

Vacc;*i,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain,  occupying, 
according  to  Mannert,  what  is  now  the  greater  part  of 
Valladoltd,  Leon,  Paleneia,  and  the  province  of  Toro. 
{Ln>.,  21,  5  —  Id.,  35,  7.) 


Vac*ha,  ■  goddess  worshipped  principally  b»  (be 
Sabinea,  but  also  by  the  Latins.  According  to  *os* 
authorities  she  was  identical  with  Victoria,  and  the 
I<ake  Cotiliw  was  sacred  to  her.  (Arnab ,  3.  p  IIS, 
ed.  Stewech. —  Spangenbcrg,  De  Vet.  Lot  Ril.  IV 
mest.,  p.  47.)  Others  made  her  analogous  to  Duns, 
Ceres,  or  Minerva.  This  last  waa  the  op<o>oo  of 
Varro.  (Schol.  ad  Horat ,  Eptat.,  1,  10,  49  )  H« 
name  apparently  comes  from  vaeo,  the  rea*oo  of 
which  etymology  ia  given  as  follows  by  Varro 
ra  marime  hi  gaudeni  qui  sapxtnlttx  vacant. "  ( Yam, 
ap.  Schol ,  I.  c  ) 

V a dimonib  L*cus,  a  lake  of  Etniria,  whose  witen 
were  sulphureous.  It  formerly  existed  close  te  ftu- 
sano,  but  is  now  filled  up  with  peal  and  rushes.  (Sn- 
eea,  Nat  Hist.  Quest  ,  3.  25.—  Plin.,  2,  95  )  Tb» 
lake  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Rome  fortune 
witnessed  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Re- 
mans, A  U.C.  444.  a  defeat  so  decisive  that  they  newt 
could  recover  from  its  effects.  (Ltry.  9,  39.)  as- 
other  battle  was  again  fought  here  by  the  Etruscans, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  against  the  Kooum, 
with  the  same  ill  aucceas.    (Polyh.,  2,  20  —Flar ,  I, 

Vaoa,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  Vacci.i 
town  of  Africa,  wee*  of  Carthage,  on  the  river  Kobn- 
catus,  and  celebrated  among  the  African  and  Niwfl- 
ian  ciliea  for  iu  extensive  traffic.  D'Auvitle  ud 
Barbie  du  Bocage  recognise  traces  of  the  ancient  w« 
in  the  modern  Vcgja  or  Beja,  in  the  district  of  Tuna. 
(Sail.,  Jug.,  47.— Si/.  Jlal.,  3,  269  ) 

Vaokni,  or,  more  correctly,  Vagiswwi,  a  peook  of 
Liguria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  near  the 
an^le  formed  by  the  separation  o1  the  ApeoaK** 
and  Alps.  Their  name,  aa  D'Anville  observes,  t«  suD 
apparent  in  that  of  Viotcna.  Their  capiul  wi»  Afr 
gusta  Vagiennorum,  now  Vico,  according  to  D'A»- 
villc,  but  more  correctly  Bene,  according  to  Donnal 
(Sxl.  Jlal.,  8,  607  —  Plin.,  3,  6.  —  Cramer's  Asttat 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  27.) 

V  aHalis,  the  western  arm  of  the  Rhine,  now  tbt 
Waal.    (Cat.,  4,  10  —  Tat ,  Ann.,  2,  6  ) 

V  a  lens,  Flavius,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  rfe 
biography  will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  that  of  haa 
brother  Valentinian  I.    (Fid.  Valentinianos  I.) 

Valintta,  I.  a  secret  and  hallowed  name  of  Rons. 
(Plm.,  8,  b.—Jd.  tbid.,  28.  2.  Serv  ad  £*.  I. 
280.)— II.  A  city  of  the  Segovellauni  or  Segalauni,  n 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  now  Valence.  (Phn,  3,  4.)  It 
lay  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Rhodanus.  above  Alba 
Augusta.— III.  A  city  of  Mauritania  Tingttans.  nocu 
of  Volubile  Oppidum,  and  south  of  Liiom,  situstt  os 
the  river  Subur.  It  waa  also  called  Bsnsss.  wd  " 
now  Mamora.  (PHn,  6,  I.) — IV.  A  province  sf 
Britain,  in  what  is  now  Scotland,  conquered  in  *J 
time  of  Valentinian  from  the  Picta  and  Scot*,  im 
formed  by  Tbeodoaius  into  a  province.  (Amu  .V«  r  • 
28,  3.)— V.  A  city  of  the  Edetsni  or  Coniemw. » 
Hispania  Tarraconenais,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ttrto- 
It  waa  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey,  but  sjm  «"*" 
ward  colonized  and  became  an  important  plsce  l' • 
now  Valenha  — VI.  or  Vibo  Valentia.  (Fid.  Hlf* 
nium.) 

Valbxthyianos,  I.  the  first  of  the  name,  s  mm  " 
moderate  rank,  and  born  at  Cibalxe  in  Hiwf*?.  ** 
made  emperor  by  the  army,  being,  at  the  time  ot 
an*a  death,  the  commander  of  the  body  guard  He  w 
aociated  with  himself  Valens,  his  brother,  and,  •»« 
some  lime,  Gratian,  his  son,  who,  at  eight  yean  °"\ 
waa  presented  to  the  army  wearing  a  purple  ml* 
Valens  fixing  his  court  at  Constantinople,  V«leat*»» 
himself  repaired  to  Milan.  Soon  after  the  ictet^w 
of  these  emperors,  both  »he  West  and  East  *flt  °* 
turned  nearly  at  the  same  time  ;  the  formei  bj  •» 
irruption  of  the  Alemanni  into  Gaul,  the  blt«  T 
of  Procopius,  who,  pretending  »  ' 
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of  Ji>Iiao  that  he  would  leave  him  heir  of  the  empire, 
waa  aalutcd  Augustus  by  the  multitude  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  legiona  sent 
against  hun  by  Valena,  reduced  Thrace,  Bithynta,  and 
the  Hellespont.  Deserted  by  his  followers  in  Phrygia, 
he  fled  into  the  mountains,  was  taken  alive,  brought 
bound  before  Valens,  and,  being  sentenced  to  be  tied 
by  the  legs  to  two  trees  thai  were  forcibly  bent  to  the 
ground,  was  torn  asunder  by  their  recoil  (A.D  3(5(5). 
The  Aleinsnni  dcfrsled  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul, 
killing  the  commanders,  the  counts  Chinetio  and  Se- 
verian ;  but  were,  in  their  turn,  routed  by  Jovinue,  the 
master  of  the  horse,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  slain 
•nd  four  thousand  wounded.  Valens  marched  against 
the  Goths,  who  had  assisted  Procopius,  and  in  three 
years  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.  He  also  re- 
pressed the  predatory  incursions  of  the  (saurian*,  a 
sort  of  mountain  robbers,  and  exacted  hostages.  The 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  had  ravaged  Britain,  were  de- 
feated by  Count  Theodosius,  and  their  spoil  retaken. 
Valentiman  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
tory over  the  Alemanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron- 
tier with  camps  and  castles.  The  Saxons,  who  had 
buret  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treachery.  After 
their  proposition  of  retiring  from  the  country  had  been 
acceded  to,  they  were  set  ii|>on,  while  passing  through 
■  valley,  by  troops  planted  in  ambuscade,  and  cut  to 
pieces.  A  similar  act  of  perfidy  was  committed  against 
the  Quadi.  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  placing  of  an 
intrenched  camp  on  their  soil.  Their  king,  Gabiniua, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Roman  general  Maximin  to  a 
banquet,  was  waylaid  on  his  retiring,  and  murdered 
The  result  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Quadi, 
who  overran  both  Pannouias,  and  cut  to  pieces  two 
entire  legions.  Valcntiman  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
wasting  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword, 
the  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  Valen- 
timan. preparing  to  answer  their  address,  in  a  narox- 
yani  of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  and  expired  of  t tie  effusion 
of  blood  (A.D.  375)  The  choleric  and  implacable 
temper  of  Valenlinian,  urging  hun  frequently  to  acts 
of  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  is  singularly  irrecon- 
cilable with  his  religious  moderation.  It  is  said  that 
ho  was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  the  magistrates  of 
three  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
judges  had  directed  the  execution  of  a  sentence  legally 
passed  on  a  Hungarian,  and  only  desisted  from  his 
purpose  on  the  expostulation  of  his  quirstor  Euprax- 
ius,  who  reminded  the  "most  pious  of  princes"  that 
guiltless  persons,  if  slain,  would  by  Christians  be  wor- 
ahippcd  as  martyrs.  It  is  also  related,  that,  on  a  cer- 
tain count  complaining  to  him  of  a  civil  action,  he  sent 
to  execution  not  only  the  plaintiff,  but  the  very  clerks 
of  the  court  who  served  the  notice  ;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
the  name  of  the  M  Tomb  of  the  Innocents."  That  he 
refused  to  admit  the  challenges  of  judges  by  defend- 
ants in  a  cause,  when  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pri- 
vate enmity,  and  that  he  condemned  insolvent  debtors 
to  death,  arc  scarcely  credible  charges.  Not  destitute 
of  ingenuity,  he  invented  some  new  weapons,  and  had 
a  turn  for  painting  and  modelling.  Report  describes 
hun  as  tall  and  muscular,  with  a  florid  complexion, 
hair  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  gray  eyes,  which  had  a  pe- 
culiarly fierce  expression  from  his  always  looking 
askance  The  body  of  Valenlinian  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople  In  (he  East,  another  violation  of  that 
hospitality  winch  among  barbarians  is  held  sacred,  took 
place  in  the  |>ereon  of  Para,  ktng  of  Armenia.  Invi- 
ted by  Valens  to  Tarsus,  and  detained  there  specious- 
ly as  a  guest,  he  escaped  on  horseback  by  night  to  his 
own  kingdom,  but  was  then  inveigled  to  an  entertain- 
ment by  Duke  Trajan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
music,  stabbed  by  a  lured  barbarian  as  he  reclined  oo 
the  supper-couch.  Saj>or.  who  had  in  vain  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  Valens  into  his  terms  respecting  Armenia, 
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over  which  he  desired  to  place  a  king  of  his  own  elec- 
tion, pressed  forward  with  his  army,  but  was  repulsed 
by  Trajan  and  V adorns ir.  the  allied  king  of  the  Ale- 
manni. In  the  mean  lime,  a  plot,  having  for  its  object 
to  place  Theodoras,  a  secretary  and  an  accomplished 
character,  on  the  throne,  was  betrayed  to  Valens  ;  and 
the  conspirators,  together  with  Theodorus,  consigned 
to  the  executioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  in 
an  oracle,  divulged  in  Asia,  which  predicted  that  one 
whose  usme  began  with  Theo  should  be  emperor,  and 
this  was  afterward  interpreted  (o  mean  Theodosiue. 
A  new  enemy  had  now  rolled  Us  congregated  num- 
bers on  the  Roman  world,  with  terror  darkening  in 
their  van  The  Goths  were  displaced  by  the  Huns, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impulsion.  They  obtained 
jtermission  of  Valens  to  make  a  settlement  in  Thrace, 
and  swore  fealty  to  him,  but  afterward  revolted  under 
their  general  Fndigern.  Surprised,  as  they  were  laden 
with  spoil,  by  the  Roman  general  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  booty  was  retaken.  Gretian,  who  had 
defeated  another  liody  of  Goths  by  his  general  Friger- 
idus,  nesr  Strasburg,  snd  permitted  the  remnant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Va- 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  and 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  risked  a  battle  with  all  the  con- 
federated Goths,  in  which  the  Roman  army,  after  a 
brave  struggle,  the  band  of  lancers,  in  particular,  stand- 
ing firm  to  the  last  around  their  emperor,  was  put  to 
total  rout,  and  the  field  heaped  with  its  dead.  S'alena 
taking  refuge  in  a  country-house  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, who  resisted  from  the  roof  the  attempt  of  ihe 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  he  perished  with  the  rest  in  the  flames  (A  D. 
378)  Valens  was  of  a  middle  height,  with  legs  rather 
bowed,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  high-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  was  obstructed  by  a 
cataract,  but  it  was  not  discernible  at  a  little  distance. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  was  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  military  tactics.  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
crastinating habit  of  mind  he  united  a  dogmatical  im- 
patience of  temper,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  without 
caring  for  the  merits  of  the  case,  was  offended  by  any 
decision  which  counteracted  his  own  wishes.  Though 
bitter  against  those  who  withstood  his  will  or  differed 
from  him  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  incapable  of  friend- 
ship— II.  Valentiman  II.  was  proclaimed  Augustua 
at  four  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  Gretian,  and  re- 
sided with  his  mother,  the  Empress  Justina,  at  the 
court  of  Milan.  Maximus,  having  established  himself 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  drove  Valenlinian  out  of  Italy. 
The  youth  stood  as  s  suppliant  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  with  the  empress  mother  and  his  sis- 
ter Galla  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  hospitality  and  aid  of  the  enamoured  Theodosiue. 
Valenlinian  waa  thus  restored,  through  the  aid  of  The- 
odosius,  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire;  a  throne 
which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  hun  to  fill  and 
defend.  The  new  reign  of  this  young  prince  was  not 
of  long  duration  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  court 
to  Vienna  (now  Vienne),  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  waa 
assassinated,  A  D.  392.  by  order  of  Arbogastcs,  gen- 
eral of  the  Franks,  whose  authority  had  long  predom- 
inated over  that  of  hia  master.  This  prince  was  a 
youth  of  excellent  qualities,  temperate,  studious,  and 
affectionate. — III.  Valentiman  HI.  was  the  sou  of 
Constantius  and  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  He  was  only  six  years  of  age  when  he  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West,  A.D.  423;  but  he 
was  not  actually  recognised  as  such  until  425,  after 
the  defeat  of  John  the  Notary,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  empire.  Placidia,  who  possessed  at  first  all  the 
authority,  governed  with  much  wisdom.  Aetius,  wor- 
thy, by  his  valour  and  military  talents,  of  the  fairest 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  preserved  for  the  em- 
pire the  territory  of  Gaul,  continually  invaded  by  new 
enemies,  and  forced  the  Franks,  the  Goths,  the  Bar- 
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gundians,  and  the  AUni  to  sua  for  peace.  Count  Bon- 
iface, however,  was  less  fortunate  in  Africa,  and  could 
not  prevent  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  from  found- 
ing an  empire  there  in  442.  Valenliniau  was  by  this 
tune  of  an  age  to  govern  for  himself ;  but  the  only  use 
he  made  of  his  power  was  to  commit  crimes  and  to 
Jisgrace  himself  by  acta  of  debauchery.  Aelius  sub- 
sequently (A.D  451)  gained  a  complete  victory  over 
Alula,  in  the  plains  of  Duro  Calalaunum  (Chalons), 
when  Valcniiniati.  jealous  of  his  glory,  had  him  sent 
for.  and,  on  a  audden,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart.  He 
did  not.  however,  long  aurvive  this  cowardly  act. 
The  following  year,  having  violated  the  wife  of  Petro- 
oius  Maxtmus.  a  man  of  consular  rank,  the  outraged 
husband  slew  him  (A.D.  455),  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  his  age  and  thirty-first  of  his  reign,  and  then  ascend- 
ed bis  throne.  (HelkertngtmC s  History  of  Rome,  p. 
350,  seqq — Elton's  Hist.  Roman  Emperors,  p.  917, 

^iLiiu  Lrx,  I.  Ac  Provocation*,  by  P.  Valerias 
Publicola  O'td.  Valerius  I.)  It  granted  to  every 
one  the  liberty  of  appealing  from  the  consuls  to  the 
people,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to 
punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed.  This  law 
was  afterward  once  and  again  renewed,  and  always 
by  persons  of  the  Valerian  family.  (Lie..  2, 8. — Dion 
Hat.,  5,  19. — Hcinece.,  Rom  Ant ,  p.  246,  seqq.,  ed. 
Hauhold.) — II.  Another,  de  Dcbitoribus,  by  L  Velen 
ua  Flaccus,  consul  A.U.C.  667.  It  enacted  that 
debtors  should  be  discharged  on  paying  one  fourth  of 
their  debts.  (  Veil.  V alert ,  2,  23.)—  III.  Another, 
by  M.  Valerius  Corvinus,  A.U.C.  453,  which  con- 
firmed the  fksl  Valerian  law  enacted  by  Publicola.— 
IV.  Another,  called  also  Horutta,  by  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatius,  the  consuls,  A.U.C.  304.  It  revived 
the  first  Valerian  law.  which  under  the  triumvirate  had 
lost  its  force  — V.  Another,  de  Magistrattbus,  by  P. 
Valerius  Publicola,  A.U.C.  243  It  created  two 
qiiiBstors  to  lake  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
was  for  the  future  to  be  kept  in  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
(I'lut  ,  Vit.  Publ) 

Valerianic,  Purlius  Licinios,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  army  in  Rhwtia,  of  which  he 
was  commander,  A  D.  254.  He  bad  been  distinguish- 
ed by  his  virtues  while  in  a  private  station,  and  great 
expectations  were  consequently  formed  of  him  when 
be  ascended  the  throne.    Having  appointed  his  son 


is  to  be  bis  associate  in 


ipire,  be  left  him 


to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Germans,  and  marched  to  the  east  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sian king  Sapor.  Valerian  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persian*,  who  treated  him  with  great 
and  contemptuous  cruelly.  His  degenerate  son  Galli- 
enus  made  no  effort  to  obtain  his  release,  being  appa- 
rently more  satisfied  to  reign  alone.  For  many  years 
the  Roman  emperor  bowed  himself  down,  that  hia 
body  might  serve  as  a  stepping-stoue  lo  the  Persian 
king  when  he  mounted  on  horseback ;  he  was  at  last 
flayed  alive,  and  his  skin,  stuffed  in  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man figure  and  dyed  with  scarlet,  was  preserved  in  a 
temple  in  Persia.    (Trcb.  Poll,  Valerian.  Vtt.) 

Valkrius  Publics,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  sur- 
named  Publicola  (nd.  Publicola),  and  who  shared 
with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
Tarquins  and  of  founding  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
B.C.  569.  Brutus  having  fallen  on  tho  field  of  bat 
tie,  and  Collatinus,  the  colleague  of  the  former,  having 
been  compelled  eventually  to  retire  from  Rome  in 
consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  Tarquin  family, 
Valerius  was  chosen  consul  along  with  Sp.  Lucretius 
Tricipitiuiw.  This  last  died  durmg  the  earlier  part  of 
his  year,  and  Valerius  remained  sole  consul.  As  he 
appeared  in  no  baste  to  have  a  new  colleague,  and 
waa,  at  the  same  lime,  engaged  in  erecting  a  mansion 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  which,  lo  the  jealous  vision  of 
hia  countrymen,  looked  like  a  fortress 
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[  liberties,  he  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  make  himself 

ahsolute.  On  being  informed,  however,  of  the 
iafaction  felt  on  this  subject  by  the  people,  he 
diately  caused  the  edifice  to  he  razed  to  the  ground, 
took  from  the  fasces  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  capital 
punishment,  caused  the  same  fasces  to  be  lowered  be- 
fore the  people  at  thetr  neit  general  assembly,  and  al- 
ways afterward  on  similar  occasions  and  finally  had 
|  the  celebrated  law  of  appeal  {lex  Provocations)  passed, 
which  protected  the  rights  and  persons  of  Roman  cit- 
izens against  the  tyranny  of  magistrates  ( \'%d  Va- 
leria Lex  I.)  Thia conduct  rendered  Valerius  the  idol 
of  the  populace,  and  obtained  for  bim  the  surname  of 
Publicola,  in  allusion  to  bis  great  popularity.  (  Fast 
Publicola.)  He  was  also  continued  in  the  consulship 
for  the  two  succeeding  years,  B.C.  608  and  607.  He 
was  chosen  consul  anew  in  604.  He  appears  to  hare 
died  not  long  after.  The  disinterestedness  of  U»s  il- 
lustrious citizen  waa  ao  grest,  that,  after  having  bean 
four  limes  consul,  be  died  a  poor  man,  and  the  expense 
of  his  funeral  bad  to  be  borne  by  the  state.  The  Ro- 
man matrons  mourned  for  bim  a  whole  vear.  (L*x*., 
1,  58  —Id  ,  2.  8  —  Id ..  3,  65  —  Id  ,  10.  9  —  Dim 
Hal.,  5,  19.— Flor.,  1.  8  —  Hut.,  Vd.  Publ*e—H+ 
rat  ,  Sot,  I,  6,  12  )— II.  Corvua  Conrmos,  a  tnboa* 
of  tbe  soldiers  under  Camillus.  When  the  Roman 
army  waa  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senonet,  remark- 
able for  his  strength  and  suture,  Valerius  undertook 
to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  by  means 
of  a  crow  or  raven  (corvns)  that  assisted  him,  and  at- 
tacked the  face  of  the  Gaul,  whence  his  surname  of 
Corvus  or  Corvinus.  Valerius  triumphed  over  the 
Etrurians  and  the  neighbouring  slate*  that  made  war 
against  Rome,  and  was  six  limes  honoured  with  tht 
consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  bis  age,  ad- 
mired and  regretted  for  manv  private  and  public  ve- 
toes. (VaL  Max.,  8,  13— Lie.  7,  27.)— Ill  Ann- 
as, a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
670,  B.C.  84  Pliny  often  refers  to  him.  Aulas 
Gellius  quotes  the  12th,  24th,  45th,  and  75th  boob 
of  his  annals.  {Atd.  Gelt.,  7,  9. — Id.,  1 .  7,  c*c.)— IV 
Mcssala.  (Kid  Nfcssala  ) — V.  Maximus,  a  Korean 
writer,  born  at  Rome  during  tbe  reign  of  Augustus, 
of  a  patrician  family.  According  to  his  own  account, 
he  served  in  Asia  under  Sextus  Pompey,  who  was 
consul  the  year  that  Augustus  died  (2,  6,  8).  On  ha 
return  lo  Rome  he  abstained  entirely  from  public  affairs, 
and  lived  until  tbe  time  of  tbe  conspiracy  of  Sejsnas, 
A.D.31.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  hia  life.  Tht 
anonymous  but  ancient  author  of  bis  life  makee  bun  ta 
have  been  descended  from  the  Valerian  family  on  tht 
father  s  aide,  and  from  the  Fabian  on  tbe  mother's  side. 
His  surname  Maximus  indicates  the  latter  part  of  ha 
genealogy.  In  a  work  composed  originally  of  ten  books, 
but  of  which  only  nine  remain,  and  entitled  D*ct«rmm 
faclorutnque  memorobdium  Itbn.  he  has  collected  to- 
gether the  sayings  and  actions  of  individuals  of  venous 
eras  and  nations,  which  he  found  scattered  over  his- 
torical works,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being 
to  posterity.  The  collection  i«  dedicated  to  1  it 
He  classifies  the  individuals  of  whom  he  treats,  ac- 
cording to  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  which  lacy 
are  cited  as  examples.  He  first  confines  himself  la 
Romans,  and  then  passes  to  other  nations.  especially 
the  Greeks.  The  titles  of  his  chapters  are  the  work 
of  the  grammarians  or  copyists,  as  appeare  very  clear- 
ly from  the  use  of  words  which  were  unknown  during 
the  beat  age  of  Roman  literature.  Valerius  displays 
neither  judgment  in  his  choice  of  anecdotes,  nor  skiB 
in  their  arrangement,  nor  good  taste  in  tbe  use  of  ex- 
pressions, and  in  the  transitions  which  he  frequently 
makes  from  tho  natural  order  of  things.  No  one  em 
carried  flattery  to  a  greater  extent :  hia  preface,  a«V 
dressed  to  Tiberius  is  perfectly  disgusting.  His  man- 
ner of  narrating  is  far  from  pleasing,  and  his  style  is 
cold,  declamatory,  and  affected.    Notwith.iaiidiug  ita 
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faults,  however,  ito  work  is  interesting  both  for  the 
history  and  the  atody  of  antiquity,  and  contains  a  nom- 
ber  of  little  facu  uken  from  author*  whose  works 
have  not  reached  us.  Some  crilica  believe,  though  on 
too  very  sore  grounds,  that  the  work  in  question  ia  a 
compilation  from  a  larger  one  by  the  aame  author,  and 
waa  executed  by  C.  Titus  Probua  or  Juliu*  Pahs. 
Others,  in  like  manner,  ascribe  it  to  Januanoa  Nepo- 
lisnus.  These  three  individuals  are  equally  unknown. 
— The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Maximua  are,  that  of 
Vorstius,  Beroi.,  1672,  8vo ;  that  of  Torrentua,  Lugi. 
Bat.,  1736.  4to  ;  that  of  Kappius,  L*p*  ,  1783,  8vo  ; 
snd  that  of  Hase,  Pans,  1833,  3  vols.  8vo  (including 
Obscquens  de  Prodtgiis),  which  last  forma  part  of  the 
collection  of  Lemaire. — VI.  Flsccus,  a  Latiu  poet 
who  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  wrote  a  poem  to 
eight  books  on  the  Argonaulic  expedition,  bat  it  re- 
mained unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
The  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
leriua  Flaccua  that  of  Setinus  Balbua.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  critics  that  this  last  waa  the  name 
of  a  grammarian  who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  or 
who,  perhaps,  was  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  man- 
uscript. The  birthplace  of  the  writer  ia  also  involved 
in  aome  doubt.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  his  native 
place  was  Patavium,  and  this  opinion  ia  founded  on 
various  passages  of  Martial.  Others  suppose  that  he 
was  bom  at  Sctia  Campania,  and  1 1  lege  the  name  Se- 
tinus in  favour  of  this  position  The  latter  name,  how- 
ever, has  been  explained  above.  There  has  come 
down  to  us,  among  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  ad- 
ecus,  in  which  the  former  ad- 
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him  to  renounce  poetry,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
studies  of  the  bsr,  as  affording  a  better  means  for  ac- 
cumulating a  fortune.  From  this  some  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  hia  poetical  talents  were  not  held  in 
very  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries  Quinlilian, 
however,  speaks  of  his  death  a*  a  great  loss  to  litera- 
ture. He  died  A.D.  88,  tn  the  reign  of  Domilian. 
The  "  Argonautica"  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are  in  eight 
hooks,  the  last  imperfect.  H  id  the  poem  been  com- 
pleted, it  is  thought  thai  it  would  have  occupied  ten  or 
twelve  books,  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Apol- 
lonius  of  Khodea  on  the  same  (subject  The  critics 
are  faf-from  being  agreed  aa  to  its  merits  :  some  rank 
it  next  to  the  /Eneid  ;  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
of  diction  aa  leas  essential  than  invention,  aaaign  it  a 
much  lower  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
ems of  Statius,  Lucan,  and  even  Silius  Italicoa.  In 
truth,  the  "  Argonautica"  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
ginality. The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  ia,  that  the 
enterprise  of  the  Argonauts,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  fable,  is  continually  lost  sight  of  amid  nu- 
merous digressions  and  episodes.  Hence  the  poem 
wesrs  in  geneisl  a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance. 
It  is  not,  however,  without  beauties;  it  containa  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  aome  very  ingenioua 
comparisons.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  passages 
where  Valerius  does  not  imitate  Apollonius,  he  ia  far 
mure  elegant  than  in  those  where  he  copies  him.  His 
style  is  concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimea  obscure 
snd  affected .  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  to 
art,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaying  the  stores  of  his 
erudition. — The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are, 
that  of  Burmann,  L.  Bat ,  1734,  4to ;  that  of  Harles, 
Altcnb.  1781,  8vo;  that  of  Wagner,  Gitttng.,  1805, 
8vo  ;  that  of  Weichert,  Aft*,  ap.  Goed,  1818,  8vo; 
and  that  of  Lemaire  (forming  part  of  hia  collection), 
Pan:  1824-5,  2  vols.  8vo.  (SehbU,  Hut.  Ut.  Horn  , 
vol.  2,  p  394,  seqq.) 

ValcIvs  Rcruo,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Augustan  age, 
On  whom  Tibullus  (4,  1,  80)  parses  a  high  euiogium 
('*  VaJgrus,  teltrno  propior  non  alter  Homero''),  which, 
in  all  probability,  comes  rather  from  the  warm  friend 
than  the  sober  critic.  Horace  speaks  of  him  aa  one  of 
those  by  whom  he  would  wish  ilia  productions  to  be 


(Sat.,  1, 10.  R2  )    Qointilian  makes  no 

of  him.  {SckUt,  Hut  Ut.  Asm ,  v.  1,  p.  337.) 
VamoslIi,  s  people  of  Germany.  The  Vandals 
seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin.  Pliny  and  Pro> 
copiua  agree  in  making  tbem  such,  and  the  latter  wri- 
ter more  especially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the 
Goths  and  Vandala,  though  distinguished  by  name, 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  They  were  called  Van- 
dals from  the  Teutonic  term  venden,  which  signifies 
to  ttander.  They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
Romans  A.D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelius  and  Veros: 
in  the  year  410  tbey  made  themselves  masters  of 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  Ssevi,  snd 
received  for  their  share  what  from  them  was  termed 
Vandalitia,  now  Andalusia.  In  429  tbey  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Gensenc,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  there  of  Bvzacium,  GaUulis,  and  part  of  No- 
midia,  but  crossed  over  into  Italy,  A.D  466,  and 
plundered  Rome.  After  the  death  of  Gensenc  the 
Vandal  power  declined.  (Dio  Cass.,7\,  13. — En- 
trap., 8.  18— Procop.,  B.  G.,  1,  8.— Tac.,  Germ.,  3. 
—Jorvand.,  33,  27.) 

Vakoi6nks,  a  German  tribe  along  the  Rhine.  Their 
capital  waa  Augusta  Vangionum,  called  also  Borhrto- 
magos,  now  Worms.  (To*.,  Hist.,  4,70. — Id ,  Germ., 
88.— PUn.,  4,  17.) 

Vasdanus  or  V a « oa Nice,  a  river  of  Asia,  called 
otherwise  Hypania,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucasus,  and  falls  into  the  Palus  Masotia  by  several 
mouths.  It  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucaaian  ebain.  The  sandy 
plain,  which  extends  to  the  north  sf  this  river,  furnish- 
es it  with  more.  Its  two  principal  mouths  embrace 
the  island  of  Taman,  in  which  the  town  of  Fanegoria, 
the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  s  little  trade.  The 
modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hypanis  preserve* 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  aince,  according  to 
the  pronunciaton  of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
the  h,  uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  (P/oi.— 
Malic- Bruit.  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  43,  Am.  ed.) 

Vanius,  1,.  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  best  tragic  posta  of  hia  time.  He  com- 
posed a  drama  entitled  Thy  tilts,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Qmntilian,  deaerved  to  be  ranked  with  the 
finest  chefs  d'auvrt  of  the  Greeks.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  department  of  epic  verse,  and 
Horace  [daces  him  at  the  head  of  the  epic  poets  of  hia 
time.  The  Jineid  of  Virgil,  however,  had  not  yet 
been  published.  Variua  aung  the  exploits  of  Augus- 
tus snd  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  so  that  his  poem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  historical  than  epic  in  its 
character.  It  ia  entirely  lost.  Macrobiua,  however, 
has  preserved  for  us  a  few  fine  lines  from  another  poem 
of  Variua',  on  Death.  (Sat ,  6,  I,  8.) — The  scholiast 
on  Horace,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scholiast  of  Cruqoius,  accuses  Variua  of  having  sto- 
len the  tragedy  referred  to  above  from  Caseins  Severn* 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  the  same  period,  mentioned  with 
euiogium  by  Horace.  (Epist ,  1,4,3)  This  charge 
has  been  eince  reiterated  by  several  of  the  learned, 
and,  among  othera,  by  Vossius  (de  Poet.  Lot.,  p.  23X 
by  Gesner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  respective  editions  ol 
Horace,  and  also  by  Burmann.  W'icland,  however, 
has  ahown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scholiast,  who,  in 
making  his  accusation,  confounds  Varius  the  poet  »ttb 
Quinlus  Alius  Varus,  who  put  Cassius  to  death  at 
A tbens.  ( Vol.  Max. ,  1 , 7, 7  — Sch'ill,  Hut.  Lot.  Horn. , 
vol.  1,  p.  311  ) 

Vakro,  I.  M.  TRiBNTtea,  a  Roman  consul  of  ig- 
noble origin,  colleague  with  L  iEmiliu*  Paulus  the 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  Canna)  waa  fought.  Hia 
rashness  snd  presumption  hastened  that  memorable 
conflict.  ( Kid.  Cannae,  and  Hannibal.)  After  the  bat- 
tle he  retreated  to  Venuaia,  and  put  himself  in  a  pos- 
ture for  resisting  the  enemy  till  he  could  receive  u> 
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struclions  and  re-cnfurccments  from  Rome.  On  bis 
subsequent  return  to  Rome  be  was  honourably  re- 
ceived, notwithstanding  his  defeat ;  and  the  senate  re- 
turned him  thanks  for  his  undaunted  aspect  after  de- 
feat, and  for  not  having  despaired  of  the  common- 
wealth. (Lao  ,  21,  25,  tcqq.  —  ld.,  22,  41,  seyj. — 
Id.,  22,  61,  at<iq  )  He  was  afterward  appointed,  as 
proconsul,  to  defend  Picenum,  and  raise  levies  tbere- 
lu  ;  and  his  proconsular  authority  was  continued  to  him 
year  after  year.  He  appears  to  have  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  office  of  ambassador  to  Philip,  as  well  as 
other  public  employments.  (Lis  ,  23,  32.  —  Id.,  25, 
6  —74  ,  30,  26,  etc.)— II.  A  LaUn  writer,  celebrated 
for  hi*  great  learmug.  He  is  said  to  have  written  no 
If »j  tbau  500  different  volumes,  which  are  all  now 
epl  a  treatise  dc  Re  Rustua,  and  part  of  en- 
Laiina,  dedicated  to  the  orator  Ci- 
cero. He  was  bom  in  the  637 tb  year  of  Rome,  and 
«n  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  It 
is  probable  that  his  youth,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  bia  manhood,  were  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
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the  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  knowledge  which 
baa  procured  him  the  appellation  of  *'tke  most  Unmcd 
o/  the  Roman*"  la  A.U.C.  686  he  served  under 
Pompey  in  his  war  against  the  pirates,  in  which  be 
commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander  be  continued  firmly  attached,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spent,  along  with 
AfranJu*  and  Petreius,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  with  Cesar.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  especially 
confided  to  his  protection,  and  two  legions  were  placed 
under  his  command.  After  the  surrender  of  bis  col- 
leagues  in  Hither  Spain,  Cassar  proceeded  in  person 
against  him.  Varro  appears  to  haVe  been  little  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  adversary.  One  of  the  le- 
gions deserted  before  his  own  eyes;  and  hia  retreat  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  bad  meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut 
off,  be  surrendered  at  discretion  with  the  other,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corduba.  From  that  period  he  despaired  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and,  receiving  his  free- 
dom from  Cassar.  be  proceeded  to  Dyrrhachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  what  had  passed.  This  latter 
place  be  left  almost  immediately  thereafter  for  Rome. 
After  hia  return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  politi- 
cal concerns,  and  indulged  himself,  during  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure. 
The  only  service  which  he  performed  for  Cxaar  was 
that  of  arranging  the  books  which  the  dictator  had 
himself  procured,  or  which  had  been  acquired  by 
those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  He  lived,  during  the  reign  of  Caesar, 
to  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero.  The 
greater  part  of  bis  lime  waa  paased  at  the  venous 
villas  which  be  possessed  in  Italy.  After  the  assassi- 
nation of  Caesar,  Varro's  principal  villa,  situate  near  the 
town  of  Caeinum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  was 
forcibly  seixod  by  Marc  Antony,  along  with  almost  all 
bis  wealth.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  name  was  also 
placed  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  although  he  was  at 
the  advanced  age  of  70  years.  His  friends,  however, 
secreted  him,  and  be  remained  in  a  place  of  safety 
until  a  special  edict  was  passed  by  the  consul,  M.  Plan- 
cus,  under  the  trtumvirai  seal,  excepting  him  and  Mes- 
sala  Corvinus  from  the  general  slaughter.  But,  though 
Varro  thus  escaped,  he  was  unable  to  save  his  library, 
which  waa  placed  in  tbe  garden  of  one  of  bis  villas, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  A.U.C.  727,  when  be  was 
90  years  of  age.  His  wealth  was  restored  bv  Augus- 
tus, but  his  books  could  not  be  supplied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  loss  of  his  books,  which  impeded 
tbe  prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  prevented  the  com- 
position of  such  works  as  may  have  required  reference 
and  consultation,  may  have  induced  V  a  no  to  employ 
the  remaining  part  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  pre- 


ccpta  of  agriculture  which  had  been  tbe  result  of  Song 

experience,  and  which  need  only  reminiscence  to  in- 
culcate. It  was  some  time  efter  the  loss  of  bis  beets, 
and  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  that 
Varro  comjiosed  the  work  on  husbandry,  as  he  rum^elf 
testifies  in  tbe  introduction.  "  Varro,"  observe*  Mar- 
tyn,  "  writes  more  like  a  scholar  than  a  man  practical- 
ly acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits."  This  work, 
together  with  that  d*  Ltngu*  Lafme,  are  tbe  only  two 
of  Varro's  productions  that  have  reached  us  ;  and  the 
latter  is  incomplete.  It  is  on  account  of  this  philolo- 
gical production  that  Aulus  Gellius  ranks  bun  among 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  end  important 
class  in  the  history  of  Lstin  literature.  Th<s  v»wk 
originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  and  was  di- 
vided into  three  great  parts.  Tbe  first  six  books  were 
devoted  to  ciymoLogical  researches.  Tbe  second  di- 
vision, winch  extended  from  tbe  commencement  of  tne 
seventh  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth  book,  comprehended 
the  accidents  of  verbs,  and  the  different  changes  which 
they  undergo  from  declension,  conjugation,  and  com- 
parison. The  author  admits  of  but  two  kinds  ef 
word*,  noun*  and  verbs,  to  which  he  refers  all  tbe  other 
parts  of  speech  He  distinguishes  also  two  sorts  of 
declension,  of  which  he  calls  the  one  arbitrary,  aud 
(he  other  natural  or  necessary.  With  the  ninth  boos 
terminates  the  ira«tnciii  wo  possess  oi  V  arro's  ueati-sc 
Tbe  third  part  of  tbe  work,  which  contained  twelve 
books,  treated  of  syntax.  It  also  contained  a  son  of 
glossary,  which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  Laua 
terraa.  This  may  be  considered  aa  one  of  tbe  chief 
works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a  laborious  and  in- 
genious production  ;  but  tbe  author  is  evidently  toe 
fond  of  denving  words  from  tbe  ancient  dialects  of 
Italy  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Tarenlum,  became  a  great  source  of 
Latin  terms.  There  was  also  a  distinct  treatise,  dt 
Stmuine  Latino,  addressed  to  Mar  cell  us,  of  which  a 
very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellius. 
The  critical  works  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  but 
almost  nothing  is  known  of  tbeir  contents  His  oiyuV 
ological  or  theological  productions  were  much  studied, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  tbe  ancient  fathers,  par- 
ticularly by  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantiua.  This  part 
of  his  works  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  repu- 
tation of  Varro,  aod  was  extant  as  late  as  tbe  begin- 
ning of  tbe  Utb  century.  Petrarch  had  seen  u  in  hw 
youih.  It  subsequently,  however,  disappeared.  Ia 
history  Varro  was  also  conspicuous,  and  Plutarch,  ta 
hia  life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  him  as  a  man  of  all  the 
Romans  most  versed  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 
The  philosophical  writings  of  Vano  are  not  numerous. 
His  chief  work  of  this  description,  entitled  de  PiaU- 
topkm  iider,  appears  to  nave  been  very  comprehensive. 
St.  Augustine  informs  ue  that  Varro  examined  in  it  all 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  be  enumer- 
ated upward  of  280.  Tbe  sect  of  tbe  Old  Acsdeavt 
was  that  which  be  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  he 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  Varro  dented 
much  notoriety  from  hia  satirical  compositions.  His 
TrtcarenuJi  or  Tncipttina  was  a  satiric  history  o!  :r,e 
triumvirate  of  Cawer,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Murk 
pleasantry  and  sarcasm  were  also  interspersed  in  his 
books,  entitled  Lcgistonci ;  but  his  most  celebrated 
production  in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  be  hirn»elf 
entitled  Mtmppean.  It  was  so  called  from  tbe  cynic 
Memppus  of  Gadara,  who  was  in  tbe  habit  of  express- 
ing himself  jocularly  upon  the  most  grave  end  impor- 
tant subjects.  The  appellation  of  Mtmppean  was 
given  to  his  satires  by  Varro,  becauae  he  units  ted  the 
philosopher's  general  atyle  of  humour-  In 
form  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  I 
Greek  words  and  phrases  were  ink 
in  ;  prose  was  mingled  with  verses  of  various  meas- 
ures ;  and  pleasantry  with  serious  remark.  Many  frag* 
of  this  Memppean  satire  remain,  but  they  art 
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sauch  broken  and  corrupted.  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
ent subjects  or  chapters  contained  in  it,  amounting  to 
•ie«rly  150,  have  been  given  by  Fabriciua  in  alphabet- 
ical order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in 
Greek.  Many  minor  productions  of  Varro  might  be 
also  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.    A  surfici 


number,  however,  h 


ave  been  ci 


ted  to  justify  the  pa 


gyric  of  Cicero :  "  His  works  brought  us  home,  as  it 
were,  wbde  we  were  foreigners  in  our  own  city,  and 
wandering  like  stranger!*,  »o  that  we  might  know  who 
and  where  we  were ;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country,  a  description  ol  the  seasons, 
die  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  do- 
mestic and  military  occurrences,  the  situations  of 
countries  and  places,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine  , 
and  human,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  dunes,  and  ; 
the  origin  of  things."  (Dunlnps  Roman  Literature, 
vol.  2,  p.  34,  st'iq.)— St.  Augustine  says  that  it  cannot  , 
but  be  wondered  how  Varro,  who  read  i 


of  books,  could  rind  lime  to  compose  so  many  volumes; 
and  bow  he  who  composed  so  many  volumes  could 
be  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
gain  so  much  literary  information — The  best  edition 
of  ihe  treatise  de  Rc  Rustica  is  that  contained  in  the 
Scrtptores  Rei  Rustics  of  Geancr,  Lips.,  1735,  2 
vols.  4to  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lip*., 
1794-97, 7  vols.  8vo.  The  beat  editions  of  the  treatise 
de  Lingua  Laiina  are  the  Bipunt,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Mullcr,  Lips  .,  18:53, 8 vo — III.  Attacinua, 
a  poet  of  Allace  in  (Jallia  Nari>onrn*js,  or,  as  some  ■■ 
suppose,  of  Narbo  itself  He  was  born  about  82  B.C.,  J 
and  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  translated  freely  into 
Latin  verse  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonms  Rhodius. 
He  composed  also  an  historical  poem  on  C star's  war 
with  the  Sequani  (Dt  Bella  Sequamco).  Varro  like- 
wise appears  as  a  writer  of  elegies.  ( Wernedorff, 
Poet.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  1394,  teqq.  —  Id.., 
Excurs.  de  V arrant  Atacino,  dec.,  p.  1386,  seqq.  — 
Ruhnkcn,  Epiai.  Cril.,  3,  p.  199.) 

Varus,  I.  Qcintilios,  a  Roman  commander,  be- 
longing to  u  family  more  illustrious  for  achievements 
iban  antiquity  of  origin.  His  father  had  fought  under 
the  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wishing  to 
survive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 
to  be  slain  by  one  of  his  freedinen.  The  son,  never- 
theless, gained  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  named 
him  consul  along  with  Tiberius,  B.C.  13.  He  was 
afterward  appomtrd  proconsul  of  Syria,  and,  on  toe 
death  of  Herod,  supported  the  claim  of  A  rebels  us,  the 
son  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chas- 
tised severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
prince.  (Josephus,  Ant.  Jud  ,  17,  9,  3. — FUu.  Jo- 
seph., Vtt.,  p.  ft,  seqq.,  cd.  Havercemp. ) — According 
to  Velletus  Paterculus,  a  contemporary  writer,  Varus 
waa  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
mnrilius  quietus),  but  still  very  ra- 
pacious, who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
rich  one.  ( Veil  I'aterc,  2,  117  )  Having  been  sub- 
sequently appoint*  d  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
many, he  employed  himself  not  so  ranch  in  watching 
the  movements  of  warlike  communities  jealous  of  their 
freedom,  aa  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 
institutions,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 
strong  feeling  of  discontent  arose,  of  whieb  Arroinius, 
a  German  leader,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  his 
country  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Varna  was  ap- 
prized by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Calti,  of  the  conspiracy 
that  had  been  formed  :  "  Arrest  me  and  Armmius,  to- 
gether with  the  other  leading  chieftains,"  said  this 
faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  ;  "  the  people  will  not  ven- 
ture to  attempt  anything,  and  you  yourself  will  have 
full  time  allowed  you  to  distinguish  between  the  tn- 


id  guilty  "  ( Tacit.,  An*.,  1,  66.)  The  rash 
ion  of  Varus  led  him  to  disregard  this  salu- 
tary advice.  He  sdvsnced  with  his  army  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  where  he  was  aurprised  and  ear- 


rounded  by  the  foe,  led  on  by  Arminius.  The  Ro- 
mans made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  successive 
days,  but  were  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers. 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Varus, severely 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  de- 
feat, slew  himself.  His  example  was  followed  by  bia 
principal  officers  :  the  tribunes  and  chief  centunona 
were  immolated  aa  victims  by  the  barbariana.  (TacU^ 
Ann.,  1,  61.)  Tbia-disastroua  event  look  place  B.C. 
9. — The  Romans  bad  not  experienced  so  severe  a  de- 
feat since  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian*. 
Augustus  was  in  despair,  aud  for  aeveral  months  al- 
lowed bia  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and, 
atriking  bia  bead  against  the  door  of  hia  apartment, 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  give  me  back  my  /** 

«rnmj."  Great  alarm,  too,  was  felt  by  the  emperor, 
eat  the  victorious  Germane,  uniting  with  other  tribea 
on  the  frontiers,  should  make  a  descent  upon  Italy ; 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
was  the  Tetiiobergiensis  Saltus,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modern  Padtrborn,  snd  reaching  as 
far  as  the  territory  of  Oenabruek.  (Suet.,  Vit  Aug., 
23,  49. — /at,  Vtt.  Tii.,  17,  seq  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  8, 
dec— Id.,  Hist.,  4,  17  — id  to.,  6, 9  — /Mo  Cote.,  56, 
23.)  The  remains  of  the  vsnquished,  that  lay  whiten- 
ing the  ground,  were  interred  aix  years  alter  by  the 
victorious  Germauicua.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  61,  acq  ) — 
II.  Quintihus,  an  acute  and  rigid  critic,  mentioned  by 
Horace  in  hi*  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v.  437),  and  whose 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odea 
(».  24).  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
(Chron.  Euseb.—0\ymp.  189.1,  B.C.  24).  Heyne, 
however,  doubts  the  propriety  of  giving  him  the  sur- 
name of  Varus.  (Eecure  ,  2,  ad  \trg  ,  Eclog.)—  III. 
Lucius,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Caraar. 
He  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (6,  3,  78). — IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Font.,  4, 
16,  31).— V.  Alfenua,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  hia  profession,  quilted  it 
and  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Serviua  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  ao 
great  proficiency  in  bis  studies  aa  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ablest  lawyer  of  hia  time.  His  name  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Pandects  {Hot ,  Sot.,  1,  3,  130  >— VI. 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  Nieasa  or  Nice.  The  modern  name  of  the  Varus  is 
the  Var.  At  a  somewhat  Utc  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Italy,  wbich  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
bad  been  marked  by  the  stone  trophy  of  that  emperor 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alps.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  8,  not.) 

VascSkbb,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  the  iberua 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  No* 
rarre  :  their  chief  town  waa  Pompelo,  now  J'ampelu- 
na.    (Piny,  3,  3.) 

Vaticanus,  Mows,  a  hill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  totes 
(••a  soothsayer")  or  vatmnmm  (■•  divination"),  aa  it 
was  once  the  scat  of  Etruscan  divination.  (Fettut,  a. «. 
VattcsnuB.)  The  Campus  Vaticanns  included  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  thia  range  and  the  Tiber 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  air  of  thia  part  of  Rome 
waa  considered  very  unwholesome.  (Mist..  3,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  plsced 
the  greet  Kgvptisn  obelisk  that  now  stands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's.  (Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  232  ) 
The  ground  now  covered  by  St.  Peter's,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  waa  anciently  designated 
by  Vaticam  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Hill  "  (Tacit ,  Hut.,  I.  e.— Martial,  2,  68  —  Bur- 
gee*, Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  266  ) 

VatinIa  de  Provtncns,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
ios,  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  Cs»sar  governor  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyncom  for  five  years,  with  the 
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command  of  three  legione.  (Fid.  Cs»sar,  page  282, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  column.) 

VatisIus,  I.  a  Roman  of  moat  impure  life.  Having 
keen  brought  forward  on  one  occasion  as  a  witness 
against  an  individual  whom  Cicero  was  defending,  the 
orator  inveighed  against  him  witli  so  much  bitterness 
of  reproach,  and  excited  ao  much  odium  against  him 
by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  his  vices,  that  orfwm 
Vattmanum  became  proverbial  for  bitter  and  implaca- 
ble hatred.  (Compare  Seneca,  de  Constant.  Sap, 
17.)— II.  A  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  deformed  m 
body,  and  addicted  to  scurrilous  invective  against  the 
members  of  the  higher  class.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  eihibited  a  show  of  gladiators  when  that 
emperor  pssaed  through  Beneventum.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  peculiar  species  of  cap,  called  after  his 
name.    (Taetl ,  Ann  ,  15,  34. — Marital,  14,  96.) 

Uefi.  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine,  trans- 
ported serosa  the  river  by  Agrippa.  Their  chief  town, 
Ubsorum  oppidum,  or  Are,  called  after  this  Agrrppina 
Colonia,  from  the  circumstance  of  Agnppina  (the 
daughter  of  Gerinamcue,  and  mother  of  Nero)  having 
been  bora  there,  ta  now  Cologne  or  Koln.  (Tacit., 
©..28;  Ann.,  19,  27  — Pltn  ,  4,  17.— Co..  4,  30  ) 

Veens  Usui.*,  the  hit  of  Wight,  south  of  Britain. 
(Suet.,  Vit.  Vesp.,  4.— Win  ,  3,  4  ) 

Vkoktics,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  A.D.  386, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  bis  treatise  it  Re  Mitttati.  Although  prob- 
ably a  military  man,  hia  Lalinity  ia  pure  for  tbe  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Modern  critics  distinguish  between 
this  writer  and  Vegetius  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterinary  art.  The  beat  edition  of  Ve^etuts,  At 
He  Mttitari,  is  that  of  Stewechius,  Vesal,  1670,  12 mo. 
Tbe  best  edition  of  the  work  of  the  other  Vegetius.  on 
the  veterinary  art,  ia  that  by  Geaner,  iu  tbe  writer'a  de 
Re  Rustics. 

Vsisntsb,  the  inhabitants  of  Veii.    (Vid.  Veii.) 

Vkii,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  many 
long  wars  against  tbe-Romana,  and  was  at  last  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Camillua,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
At  tbe  time  of  its  destruction  Veii  waa  larger  and  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situa- 
tion was  so  eligible  that  the  Romana,  after  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  the  Gaula,  were  inclined  to  mi- 
grate thither,  and  totally  abandon  their  native  home  ; 
and  this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  if  not 
opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillua. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  19  V— Cie.,  de  Dto.,  1,  44.— Herat., 
Sat ,  2,  3,  143. — Lri\,  5,  21.)  The  site  of  ancient 
Veil  answers  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Vln- 
tola  Farnete,  and  aituated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  northeast  of  the  modern  posthouse  of  la  Star  la. 
The  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  found  there  very 
recently  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  dispute. — After 
tbe  capture  of  Rome  by  tbe  Gaula,  and  tbe  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii,  we 
scarcely  hear  of  tbe  latter  city.  We  collect  only 
from  a  passage  in  Frontinus  (de  Col.)  that  Veii  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  C*sir,  who  di- 
vided iu  landa  among  his  soldiers,  but  in  the  civil  wan 
wbicb  ensued  after  his  death  it  waa  nearly  destroyed, 
and  left  in  a  most  desolate  elate,  a  fact  which  ia  con- 
firmed by  Lucan  (7,  392)  and  Propertiua  (4,  10,  27). 1 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Veii  again  rose  from  its  i 
ruins,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
der Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several  other  mono-  ' 
moots  relsting  to  his  reign,  were  discovered  on  tbe  site 
of  the  city.  It  existed  in  the  lime  of  Puny  (3, 6),  and 
even  much  later,  under  ihe  emperors  Constantine  and 
Theodosia.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  tea.) 

Vajdvis  or  Vaoios,  an  Etruscan  divinity  worship- 
ped st  Rome.    He  was  believed  to  cast  lightnings, 
and  these  had  the  property  of  causing  previous  deaf 
ness  in  those  whom  they  were  to  strike.  (. 
1374 


MareeM.,  17,  10,  2.)  The  temple  of  Vejovis  at  Rome 
stood  in  tbe  hollow  between  the  Arx  and  tbe  Capital 
(•' inter  duos  lucos" — OvuL  Fast.,  3,  430;  His  stav 
ue  waa  that  of  a  youth  with  darts  in  hia  hand  ;  a  she- 
goat  stood  beside  it,  and  a  she-goat  was  the  victim  lo 
him.  (OssW,  /.  e.—Aul.  Gell.,  5,  12.)  Hence  some 
viewed  him  as  Young  Jupiter,  while  others  saw  in  bia 
the  avenging  Apollo  of  tbe  Greeks.  (Ond,  L  c. — 
Aul.  Gell.,  1.  «  )  He  waa,  however,  certainly  a  god 
of  the  under-world.  (Mart ,  CapeU.,  2,  9.—M,  2,  7. 
-Macroh  ,  Sat  ,  3,  9.)  His  name  ia  said  to  have 
signified  "  Injurious  God."  (Aul.  Gell.,  I.  c. — Keif  hi- 
ley's  Mt/lholagy,  p.  531.) 

VuLsaaoM,  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  the 
ground  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Tiber,  between 
tbe  base  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventine.  According 
lo  Varro,  the  term  waa  derived  from  tbe  Latin  verb  sv> 
hert,  becaoae  this  part  waa  originally  swampy  sod 
subject  to  floods,  when  it  waa  necessary  to  employ 
boats  to  pass  from  one  hill  to  the  other  (!#.  L..  4, 
4).  We  find  the  name  subsequently  restneu-d  to  two 
streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  tbe  titles  of 
Veto /•rum  Mayus  and  Minus.  Nerdini  conceives  that 
tbey  ran  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  Circoa  Maxi- 
mum to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  intersecting  the  Vicea 
Tuacus,  tbe  Vicua  Juganus,  and  the  other  streets 
which  led  from  the  forum  to  the  Tiber.  In  this  quar- 
ter were  tbe  shops  of  the  oil-vendera,  dec.  (Horat  , 
Sat.,  2,  3,  229.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  419, 
aeoe) 

VilIa,  a  city  of  Locanhv,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tyrrhenum,  between  the  promontories  of 
and  Posidium,  and  situate  about  three  miles  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Heles  or  Eleea.  It  waa  found  cd 
by  the  Phoco-ana  after  tbeir  abandonment  of  Alalia  a 
Corsica.  (Vid.  Phocsea.)  The  Phocstane  called  tbe 
town  Hyele  (TIA*),  which  the  Latins  afterward  chee- 
ped lo  Velia.  Strabo  asserts,  that  m  bia  time  the  city 
waa  called  Elea  ('E3ia),  and  ao  Stephanos  Byxaotmos 
gtvee  tbe  form  of  tbe  name.  The  more  correct  mode  of 
writing  the  word,  however,  ia  Helia,  which  tbe  Latmc, 
employing  tbe  iEolic  di gamma  for  tbe  asperate,  tnn- 
ciated  by  Velia.  (Compare  Pim.%  3,  5  :  **  Opvfivm 
Helta,  qua  nunc  Velia") — Strabo  inforrna  us,  taat 
from  the  constitution  adopted  by  iu  founders  betiag  so 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colony  was  enabled  lo  resist 
with  success  the  aggressions  both  of  the  Po&idomaLs 
and  tbe  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adver- 
saries both  in  population  and  fertility  of  aoil.  (Strai. 
252.)  Velia  is  particularly  celebrated  in  tbe  annals  of 
Grecian  science  for  the  school  of  philosophy  wbrci 
waa  formed  within  its  walls,  under  the  auspices  of 
Zeno  and  Parmenidea,  and  which  ia  commonly  knowa 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  sect.  Thia  sect  was  after- 
ward transplanted  into  Greece,  where  it  degenerates 
into  a  school  of  sophistrv  and  false  dialectic.  (B  u-k- 
er,  Hist.  PkU.,  vol.  I,  p  1 142.)— Scylax  leads  us  us 
infer  that  Velia  afterward  received  a  colony  of  Tbe- 
rians,  an  event  which  we  may  suppose  to  bare  occur- 
red about  440  A.C.  (Scylax,  Peripi.,  p.  4.)  Wbaa 
the  Romans  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  to 
Ceres,  they  sought  a  priestess  from  Velia,  where  that 
goddeae  waa  held  in  great  veneration,  to  instruct  them 
in  tbe  riles  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  her  wor- 
ship. ( Cic.,  pro  Balb  ,  24.— Vol.  Max  .1,1. >— This 
place  became  subsequently  a  Roman  maritime  colony, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy ;  but  the  period  at 
which  thia  change  in  iu  condition  took  place  is  not 
mentioned ;  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  colo- 
nization of  Pestum.  Mention  of  Velia  frequently  < 
curs  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally 
there  with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Talna,  (Ep  aJ 
Fam.,  7,  20  ;  ad  Alt.,  16,  7.)  The  situation  of  the 
town  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy  ;  as 
Pluurch  says  that  Paulua  J£miliue  waa  ordered  there 
by  his  physicians,  and  that  he 
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from  the  air.  Horace  was  also  recommended 
to  visit  Volta  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes.  (Ep.,  1,  15  ) 
In  Strabo's  tune  this  ancient  town  was  greatly  reduced, 
its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  their 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  seafa- 
ring occupations. — The  ruins  of  Velta  stand  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  aea,  on  the  site  now  called  Castela- 
more  delia  Bruca.  {Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
370.) 

Vkuna,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  tribee,  de- 
riving ita  appellation,  as  is  said,  from  the  lake  Velinus 
in  the  Sabine  territory,  it  was  added  to  the  other 
tribes,  together  with  the  one  termed  (Jutnna,  A.U.C. 
513. — 1  be  locality  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Palatine.   \Horat .,  Ep.,  I,  6,  62.) 

Vblinus,  a  river  in  the  Sabine  territory,  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  falling  into  the  Nar.  It  occasion* 
ally  overflowed  ita  banks,  and  formed  some  small  lakes 
before  it  entered  the  Nar.  One  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
chief  of  the  number,  was  called  the  focus  Velinus, 
now  Logo  di  I' >t  dt  Lugo.  The  drainage  of  the  slag- 
nant  waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
the  lakes  and  of  the  nver  was  first  attempted  by  Cu- 
rina  Dcntatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabines.  He 
caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the 
Nar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet.  This 
is  the  celebrated  fall  of  Terni,  known  in  Italy  by  the 
name  of  CaduJa  delU  M armor e  The  Velinus  is  now 
the  Veltno.    (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  316.) 

Vbuitk.t.,  an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  southeast  of 
Aricia,  and  on  the  road  between  Rome  and  Tarracina. 
It  was  always  reckoned  one  of  the  most  important  and 
considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants 
were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  Romans, 
and  revolted  so  often  that  it  became  necessary  to  pun- 
ish them  with  onoaual  seventy.  The  walls  of  their 
town  were  razed,  and  Us  senators  were  removed  to 
Rome,  and  compelled  to  reaide  in  the  Transtibcrine 
part  of  the  city  ;  a  severe  fine  being  imposed  upon  any 
individual  of  their  number  who  should  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  (Lit  ,  8,  14.)  The  colony, 
however,  planted  by  the  Romana  at  Velitne  still  sub- 
sisted in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  as  mention  is  made  of 
it  at  that  period.  (Front.,  de  Col.)  Its  chief  boast 
waa  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Auguatua. 
Suetonius  states,  that  the  house  in  which  he  was  said 
to  have  been  born  was  still  shown  in  his  time  near 
Velitrsf.  (Kir.  Aug.,  6.)  The  modem  name  of  this 
place  la  Velletn.  (Cramer't  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  83  ) 
Villaunodunum,  a  city  of  the  Sonones,  between 
Agendicum  and  Genabnm.  According  to  D'Anville, 
the  modem  Beaune  (en  Gatinois)  answers  to  the  an- 
cient place.  I^emaire,  however,  thinks  the  opinion  of 
God ii, n  preferable,  who  makes  Genabum  to  have  been 
situate  near  Scineviire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
some  traces  of  a  ruined  city  still  exist.  (Cars.,  B.  G., 
7,  11  —  Lemaire,  Index  Geogr ad  Cas.,  p.  395} 

Vki.lbda,  a  female  of  ancient  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bructeri.  She  was  believed  to  be 
gifted  with  prophetic  powers,  and  exercised,  in  conse- 
quence, very  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  her 
countrymen,  who  ascribed  to  her  a  species  of  divine 
character.  Tacitus  first  makes  mention  of  her  in 
DC  71,  the  era  of  Vespasian.  (Htst ,  4,  61.— Com- 
pare Hist.,  4,  65  —Germ.,  8.)  From  Statius  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  subsequently  msde  captive  by  the 
Romans.  (Sylv.,  1,  4,  89.)  The  more  correct  form 
of  the  name,  and  the  one  more  nearly  approaching  the 
German,  is  Welda.  (Lips.,  ad  Tacit.,  Germ  ,  8  — 
Oberlin  ,  ad  loc.)  Dio  Cassius  writea  the  name,  in 
Greek,  BrX//da,  which  fixea  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 
(Dio  Cass.,  fragm.,  xlix  ,  67,  5.) 

VexLtius  Patsrcolus,  a  Roman  historian,  de- 
from  an  equealrian  family  of  Campania  The 
of  bia  birth  is  commonly  fixed  at  19  B.C.,  the 


;  same  year  in  which  Virgil  died.  We  have  a  very 
;  few  particulars  respecting  hia  life,  and  these  we  obtaib 
I  from  the  writer  himaelf ;  for,  what  is  very  singular,  no 
|  other  ancient  author  makes  mention  of  him,  except- 
ing perhapa  Priscian,  who  cites  a  Marcua  Velleius,  and 
I  Tacitus  (Ann.,  3,  39),  who  speaks  of  Publius  Velleius 
as  commander  of  an  army  in  Thrace.  In  hia  youth 
I  Paterculua  traversed,  along  with  Caiua  Caraar,  a  part 
of  the  East.  Augustus  named  him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  a  prefect  of  borao  ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
and  afterward  as  quaestor  and  lieutenant,  he  accom- 
panied Tiberius  on  his  csmpaigna  in  Germany,  Pan- 
noma,  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  thus,  for  the  space  of 
nineteen  years,  hia  companion  in  arms  and  the  wit- 
ness of  his  exploits.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Ti- 
berius, and  held  the  office  of  pranor  the  year  that  Au- 
gustus died.  Sixteen  years  after,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Vim  ins,  he  composed  or  else  completed 
his  historical  work.  The  following  year,  A  D.  31, 
he  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanua,  who  bad 
been  his  patron,  and  was  put  to  death  along  with  the 
other  friends  of  that  aspiring  minister. —  Die  work 
of  Paterculua  ia  entitled  Historia  Romana,  but  it 
is  possible  that  this  appellation  may  be  owing  to  the 
copyists.  A  single  manuscript  of  the  work  was  pre- 
served at  the  convent  of  Murbaeh  in  Alsace,  where 
Beatua  Rhenanus  found  it.  Thia  manuscript,  which 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  waa  subsequently  lost. 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhenanus,  pub- 
lished in  1520,  and  by  a  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
made  by  Burer  before  Rhenanus  returned  it  to  the  con- 
vent from  which  he  had  borrowed  it.  This  collation  is 
added  to  the  edition  of  1646  —  The  beginning  of  the 
work  is  lost,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  plan  which 
the  author  had  proposed  to  himself  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  had  intended  to  give  a  summa- 
ry of  Universal  History,  containing,  in  particular,  what 
might  prove  interesting  to  the  Romans  In  the  firat 
fragment  he  treats  of  Greece,  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  after  thia  there  is  a  la- 
cuna, emhrecing  the  first  582  years  of  Rome.  The 
remainder  of  the  firat  book,  and  the  second,  which  we 
have  entire,  or  with  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only  a  few 
lines,  give  the  history  of  Rome  down  to  A.D.  30. — 
The  history  of  Paterculua  docs  not  enter  into  details. 
It  ia  a  general  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  a  nar- 
rative of  individual  events.  The  historian  states 
merely  results,  and  is  silent  respecting  the  cauaes 
which  combined  to  produce  tbem.  He  loves,  howev- 
er, to  develop  and  draw  the  characters  of  the  princi- 
pal actors,  and  his  work  is  filled  with  delineations 
traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  We  find  in  bkn,  also, 
a  great  many  political  and  moral  observations,  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  foreign  travel.  In  hia  style 
he  imitates  the  concise  and  energetic  manner  of  Sal- 
lust.  His  diction  ia  pure  and  elegant,  without,  how- 
ever, being  wholly  free  from  affectation,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  search  for  archaism'*  or  antiquated  forma 
of  expression,  and  in  the  too  irequent  use  of  moral 
sentences  and  figures  of  rhetoric.  Some  Helleniams 
are  also  found  in  him  The  charge  of  adulation  to 
his  prince,  which  is  so  often  brought  against  this  his- 
torian, may  find  some  palliation  in  the  fact  that  it  waa 
not  until  after  the  death  of  Sejanua  that  the  tyrannical 
spirit  of  Tibcnus  began  openly  and  fully  to  develop 
itself;  and  of  this,  if  Velleius  were  involved  in  the  fete 
of  Sejanus,  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  wit- 
ness. Besides,  Tiberius  had  been  the  military  chief 
and  the  Benefactor  of  Paterculua.  The  latter  praises 
the  good  deeds  ho  performed ,  he  exaggerates  his  mer- 
it ;  he  treats  with  indulgence  his  faults;  but  be  does 
not  push  flattery  so  far  as  blindly  to  alter  the  truth, 
or  assert  things  that  are  falae.  It  is  unjust,  therefore, 
on  account  of  this  venial  failing,  to  rank  Paterculua 
among  historians  who  are  undeserving  of  confidence. 
He  is  impartial  in  the  recital  of  events  of  which  he 
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wa*  not  himself  a  witness.  As  for  those  which  pass- 
ed under  his  own  eyes,  where  is  the  historian  who, 
in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  charge  of  partiality  ! — The  best  edi- 
tions of  Paterculus  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1744,  2  vols  8vo ;  that  of  Ruhnken.  1779,  L.  Bat.,  2 
vols  8*o;  that  of  Krause,  Lip*  .,  1800, 8vo;  and  that 
of  Umsire,  Pant,  1822,  8vo,  which  last  is,  for  the 
moat  part,  a  republication  of  Ruhuken's.  (SckUl, 
Hut.  Ltt.  Ron.  ,  vol  2,  p.  357.) 

VsMOAMM  or  Belocaasbs,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sequana,  west  of 
the  Bellovaci,  and  north  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovkes. 
Their  capital  waa  Rotomagus,  now  Rouen.  (Cats., 
B.  G,  7,  75.— /'/«»  ,  4,  18  ) 

VKNirausi,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  country,  and  near  the  river  Vulturous. 
(Straio,  258  )  It  is  much  celebrated  in  antiquity  for 
the  excellence  of  the  oil  which  its  territory  produced. 
(Horat ,  Od.,  2,  6.  16 —  Id ,  Sat.,  2,  4.  68  —  Mart., 
13,  98  —  Cato,  R.  R,  135  — F/m  ,  16,  2  ) 

Vbjnkoi  or  V  it  mom,  a  German  tribe,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  mouth.  They  gave  name 
to  the  Venedicus  Sinus,  off  this  coast,  and  to  the 
Montes  Venedici,  or  the  low  range  of  mountain*  be- 
tween East  Prussia  and  Poland.  (Tac.,  Germ.,  49 
—PUn,  4,  27.) 

Ve.vtrn,  I.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  fabled  to  have  come  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Antenor,  after  the  Tro- 
jan war.  (Kid.  Heneti.)  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns,  under  their  king  Al- 
ula, and  the  general  deaolation  that  everywhere  ap- 
peared, great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near 
the  Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islands  in  this  quarter, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice.  These  islands 
had  previously,  in  A.D.  421.  been  built  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Patavium  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  hordea  of  barbarians  in  Italy  in- 
creased their  population,  until  a  commercial  stale  was 
formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 
— At  regards  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  makes  them  of  Paphlagonian  origin  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  purely  fabulous.  Man- 
ner!, on  the  other  hand,  has  started  a  learned  and 
plausible  theory,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  Northern  origin.  According  to  this  writer, 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race.  His 
grounds  for  this  opinion  are,  1,  the  fact  of  the  Veneti 
being  not  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy  ;  2,  the  anal- 
ogy of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Vandals,  both  being 
derived  fiom  the  old  Teutonic  word  veenden,  and  de- 
noting a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
from  the  existence  of  the  amber  trade  among  them, 
and  the  proof  which  this  furnishes  of  a  communica- 
tion by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  the  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north.  'Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  p  54, 
wee.)— The  history  of  the  Veneti  coouina  little  that 
ia  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  their  being  the  sole  people  of  Italy  who  not 
only  offered  no  resistance  to  the  ambitious  project*  of 
Rome,  but  even,  at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that 
power  an  eaeeutial  service  ;  if  it  be  true,  aa  Poly  bias 
reports,  that  the  Gauls  who  had  taken  Rome  were 
suddenly  calltd  away  from  that  city  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Veneti  into  their  territory  (2,  18).  The  same  au- 
thor elsewhere  expressly  states  thst  an  alliance  waa 
afterward  formed  between  the  Romans  and  Veneti 
(2,  23),  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (216). — 
Thia  stale  of  security  and  peace  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
nation.  According  to  an  old  geographer,  they  count- 
ed within  their  territory  fifty  cities,  and  a  population 
of  *  million  and  *  half.  The  soil  and  climate  were 
excellent,  and  their  cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twic*  | 
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in  the  year.  Their  horses  were  especially  noted  tar 
their  fleelness.  and  are  known  to  have  often  gan.td 
prizea  in  the  games  of  Greece.  (Eunp  .  Hipp.,  v. 
231,  tt  Sxkol.,  ad  toe. — Hesuck , «  v.  'Everidee:  )  And 
Strabo  affirms  that  Dionyaius,  tyrant  of  Stcdv,  kept  a 
stud  of  race-horses  in  their  country.  (Strai.,  212.) 
The  same  writer  asserts,  that  even  in  bis  day  there 
was  an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  white  horse  to  Dtomed. 
When  the  Gauls  had  been  subjugated,  and  their  coun- 
try had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence,  the 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  unwill- 
ingness to  constitute  part  of  the  new  province,  an 
event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  happened  not 
long  after  the  aecond  Punic  war.  Their  territory 
from  that  lime  waa  included  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  tbey  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  which  that  province  successively 
obtained.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Vcnetia  eat  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  tenth 
region  in  the  division  msde  by  that  emperor.  (P/t*-, 
3,  18.)  Ita  boundaries,  if,  for  the  sake  of  amplifica- 
tion, we  include  within  them  the  Tndentini,  Meduacu 
Carni,  and  other  smaller  nations,  may  be  considered 
to  be  the  Aiheaia,  *nd  a  line  drawn  from  that  nver  to 
the  Padua,  to  the  weat ;  the  Alp*  to  the  north  ;  the 
Adriatic,  aa  far  a*  the  river  Formio  (Jfacmo),  tu  the 
east ;  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Padua  to  the  south. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  voL  I,  p.  113.) — II.  A  nation 
of  Gaul,  at  the  south  of  Armories,  on  the  western 
coast,  powerful  by  sea.  Their  chief  city  is  now  called 
Vannes.    {Cat.,  B.  G.,  3,  8.) 

VbnbtIa,  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  (Fid.  remarka  at  the  end  of  the  article  Ven- 
eti I.) 

Vknxtos  Lacos,  the  same  with  the  Lac  us  Bngan- 
tinua,  or  take  of  Constance.    (Mela,  3,  2.) 

Vkmi.iv,  a  nvmph,  sister  to  Amata,  and  mother  of 
Turnua  by  Daunua.  (Vtrg.,  Mn.,  10,  76.  —  CW, 
Met.,  14,  334.—  Varra,  L.  L  ,  4,  10.^ 

Vbnta,  I.  Bkloasum,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Wm- 
chesler. — II.  Silurom,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  Cerr- 
went,  in  Monmouthshire. — III.  Icenorum,  now  Caster, 
south  of  Norwich,  according  to  Mannert ;  but  K  i - 
chard  ia  in  favour  of  Lynn. 

Vbntidios  Bassus,  a  native  of  Picenura,  waa 
brought  captive  to  Rome,  while  yet  an  infant,  along 
with  his  mother.  When  he  had  grown  up,  he  fouo«- 
ed  for  some  time  the  humble  employment  of  luring  out 
horses  and  mules.  He  afterward  accompanied  Cesar 
to  Gaul,  and,  by  his  punctual  discharge  of  the  various 
tasks  confided  to  him.  rose  so  high  in  Caesar's  favour 
that  the  Utter  bestowed  upon  bun  several  important 
stations.  After  Caesar*  death  be  attached  himself  to 
Antony,  to  whose  aid  be  brought  three  legion*  at  Mo- 
tina.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  consulship,  mn  el- 
evation which  exposed  him  to  many  pasquinades.  An- 
tony sent  him  afterward  against  the  Parthian*,  wbwa 
be  defeated  in  three  battles,  B.C.  39,  and  was  the  nm 
Roman  honoured  with  a  triumph  over  this  formidable 
enemy.  (Appian,  Bell.  Ctv ,  3,  66,  scqq. — Id  ,  Bell. 
Patth.,  71,  teqq .) 

Vkncs,  a  Roman  or  I -aim  deity,  generally  regarded 
aa  identical  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  ('Ae^podtrs), 
though  perhaps  with  but  little  correctness.  The 
Aphrodite  of  the  Iliad  is  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  ard 
Dione,  and  by  the  Alexandrean  and  the  Latin  poets 
she  is  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  as  her  moth- 
er. (Theoer.,  7,  H6.-J5«m,  1,  93.— Onrf,  A.  A.,  3. 
3,  769  —  Id  ,  Fast.,  2,  461—  Slat  ,  Syh.,  2,  7.  2 ; 
He* tod  says  that  ahe  sprang  from  the  foam  (<iopor)  of 
the  sea,  into  which  the  mutilated  part  of  Uranu*  had 
been  thrown  by  his  son  Saturn.  She  first,  he  adds, 
approached  the  land  at  the  island  of  Cythera,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  grass  grew  beneath 
her  feet,  and  Love  and  Deaire  attended  her.  X/*Y»  , 
Thtog.,  188,  scyq.)    One  of  the  Homend.  .*£. 
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{Hymn.,  6),  that  the  moist-blowing  west-wind  wafted 
her  in  soft  foam  along  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  that 
the  gold- filleted  Seasons  received  her  on  the  shore  of 
Cyprus,  clothed  her  in  immortal  garments,  placed  a 
golden  wreath  on  her  head,  rings  of  ortchalcum  and 
gold  in  her  pierced  ears,  and  golden  chains  about  her 
neck,  and  then  led  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  immor- 
tals, every  one  of  whom  admired,  saluted,  and  loved 
her,  and  each  god  desired  her  for  hit  spouse.  The  : 
husband  assigned  to  this  charming  goddess  is  usually  i 
the  lame  artist  Vulcan  or  Hcphastus,  but  her  legend 
is  also  interwoven  with  those  of  Mars,  Adonis,  and  j 
Anchiscs. — According  to  Homer,  Aphrodite  had  an  ! 
embroidered  girdle  (Kiaritq  iftuf),  which  possessed  the  : 
power  of  inspiring  love  and  desire  for  the  person  who 
wore  ii ;  and  Juno,  on  one  occasion,  borrowed  the 
magic  girdle  from  the  goddess,  in  order  to  try  its  in- 
fluence upon  Jove.  (17.,  14,  214.)— Tho  animals  sa- 
cred ;o  Aphrodite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows. 
Horace  places  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans  (CM., 
3,  38,  15.  —  lb.,  4,  1,  10).  and  Sappho  in  one  whose 
team  were  sparrows.  Tho  bird  called  lynx  or  Fritil- 
lut,  of  which  so  much  use  was  made  in  amatory  magic, 
was  also  sacred  to  this  goddess,  as  was  likewise  the 
■wallow,  the  herald  of  spring.  Her  favourite  plants 
were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle.  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Cythera  and  Cyprus,  in  which  latter  island 
her  favourite  places  were  Pjphos,  fiolgl,  Idalium,  and 
Amalhus  ;  and  also  at  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Cos,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Sparta,  etc.  In  the  more  ancient  temples  of 
this  goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  rude  conical  stone.  But  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  particularly  Praxiteles  and  Apcllcs, 
Tied  with  each  other  in  forming  her  image  the  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  attraction.  She  appears  sometimes 
rising  out  of  the  sea  and  wringing  her  locks  ;  some- 
time* drawn  in  a  conch  by  Tritons,  or  riding  on  some 
marine  animal  She  is  usually  nude,  or  but  slightly 
clad.  The  Venus  de'  Medici  remains  to  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  ancient  art  and  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful.— There  is  none  of  the  Olympians  of  whom  the 
foreign  origin  is  so  probable  as  this  goddess,  and  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  being  tho  same  with  the  As- 
tarte  of  trie  Phoenicians  :  the  tale  of  Adonis,  indeed, 
sufficiently  proves  the  identification  of  this  last-men- 
tioned goddess  with  the  Aplilbdite  of  the  Greeks  ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  latter  (if  we  re- 
ject the  common  Greek  derivation)  appears  singularly 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  heandinavia ;  for 
there  one  of  the  names  of  the  goddess  of  love  is  Fnd  a, 
and  we  see  the  same  root  lurking  in  u-tyoo-m;.  (Com- 
pare the  English  name  Friday,  the  ••  dies  Veneris.") 
— When  we  turn  to  the  Roman  Venus,  we  find  her  so 
thoroughly  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
that  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  has  disappeared. 
And  yet  Venus  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  original 
deities  of  Home,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  in  the  Sa- 
ltan hymns,  and  we  arc  assured  that  she  was  unknown 
in  the  time  of  the  kings.  (Macrob  ,  Sat.,  I,  12  )  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  deity  presiding  over  birth  and 
growth  in  general,  for,  as  Venus  Hortensis,  she  was  the 
goddess  of  gardens.  She  was  held  to  be  the  same 
as  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  because,  says  Plu- 
tarch (Quast.  Rom  ,  2:1),  the  one  and  the  same  god- 
dess superintends  birth  and  death. — There  was  at 
Rome  a  temple  of  Venus  Fruti  (Fc.itus,s.  v.  Frutinal), 
which  latter  term  seems  to  be  inertly  a  corruption  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  however,  be  counected  with  /me- 
rit*, and  refer  to  her  rural  character.  Perhaps  it  may 
form  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  rural  char- 
acter of  Venus,  that,  like  Pales,  her  name  is  of  both 
genders.  Thus  we  meet  with  Deut  and  Deo.  Venus ; 
and  with  Venus  almtu  and  Venua  alma.  {Kcigktley'w 
Mythology,  p.  515,  teqq.) 

Vbkusia,  a  city  e/  Apulia,  on  the  great  Appian 
Way,  ,ew,^to  Tareirtotn,  and  about  fifteen  miles  to 


the  sooth  of  Aufidus.    This  place  appears  to  have  been 

a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war 
against  Pyrrhus.  (Dion.  Hal.,  Excerpt.  Leg. — Veil. 
Patcre.,  1.  14.)  After  the  disaster  at  Cannat  it  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful 
of  men  who  escaped  from  that  bloody  field.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Vctiusim  on  that  occasion  ob- 
tained for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Roman  senate.  (Lis.,  22,  64  —Id.,  27,  10.)  Vcnu- 
sia  deserves  our  attention  still  more,  from  the  associa- 
tions which  connect  it  with  the  name  of  Horace,  who 
was  born  there  A.UC  688.  We  may  infer  from 
Strabo  (250),  that  this  town  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
in  his  day.  Mention  of  it  is  also  made  by  Cicero 
(Ep.  ad  Ait.,  5,  5),  Appian  (Bell.  Cir  ,  1,  39),  Pltny 
(3,  11),  and  others.  The  modern  Venoaa  occupies 
the  ancient  site.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
288.  teqq.) 

Vkragri,  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  among  the  Graian 
and  Pennine  Alps.  Cellarius,  however,  reckons  them 
as  belonging  to  Gallia  Narbotiensis.    (Pltn.,  3,  20.) 

Vkrbanus  Laous,  now  Lago  Maggtore,  a  lake  of 
Gallia  Ciaalpina,  through  which  flows  the  river  Tici- 
nus.  The  Lago  Maggtore  lies  partly  in  Switzerland, 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles  long, 
and.  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  It  containa  the  Bor- 
rotnean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  trav- 
eller.   (Pltn.,  3,  19—  Strab.,209  ) 

Vercki.i^,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  to  the  north- 
west of  Ticinuin,  and  the  capital  of  the  Libicii.  It 
was  aituale  on  the  river  Sesaites,  now  la  Stria,  and  its 
site  corresponds  with  that  of  the  modern  Borgo  Ver- 
ceili.  Tacitus  styles  this  place  a  municipium  (His- 
tory, 1.  70),  and  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  near  a  place  called  Ictymulorum 
V'icus.  (Strab  ,  218.)  Aminianus  Marcellinus  writes 
the  name  Vercellum.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  47.) 

VKaciXGavrdRtx,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Arverni, 
distinguished  for  his  abilities,  and  for  his  enmity  to  the 
Romans.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  army  raised  by  the  slates  of  Gaul,  when 
the  great  insurrection  broke  out  in  that  country  againat 
the  Roman  power ;  and  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke.  Hia  ef- 
forts, however,  were  unsuccessful ;  he  was  besieged 
in  Alcsia,  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  after  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  was  put  to  death  in  prison. 
(Cat..  B.  6\,  7,  4,  teqq—Dto  Cos,  .  40, 4 1 . )  The 
name  Vercingetorix  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  Yer-cmn-cido-rtgh.  "  great  cap- 
tain" or  "  generalissimo."  (Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gau- 
lois,  vol.  3,  p.  97.) 

Vkrckm.1'*,  a  small  river  near  Canna»,  falling  into 
the  Aufidus  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  their  disas- 
trous overthrow.    (Flor.,  2,  6. —  Vol.  Max  ,  9.  2.) 

Vkkoii.i^,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiades  from  their 
rising  in  the  spring  (rere. —  Vul.  Pleiades). 

Vbrcodrktus,  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
as  a  judicial  appellation,  and  a  title  of  office,  Ycr-go- 
brtilh,  "a  man  for  judging."  or  *'  a  judge."  (Cat., 
B.  G.,l,  IB.— Thierry,  Hitt.  det  Gaulots,  vol.  2,  p. 
115.) 

Vjcromaxdui,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seconds, 
below  the  JN'ervii  and  Atrebatcs.  Their  capital  was 
Augusta  Voromanduorum,  now  Qucntin.  (Cat., 
B.  G  ,  2,  4.— Plin  ,  4.  17.) 

Vbrona.  a  city  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomanni,  and  situate  on  the  river  A  thesis,  in 
an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lacua  Benacus.  The  modern  name  is  the  same  with 
the  ancient.  The  history  of  its  foundation  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  Pliny  (3,  19)  ascribes  it  to  the 
Rhasti  and  Euganei,  while  Livy  as  positively  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  Cenomanni  (5,  35).   It  will  be 
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reconcile  these  two  opinions  by  admitting  that  the 
Cenomanni  made  thia  settlement  in  the  territory  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Rhoeti  and  Euganei.  Under 
too  dominion  of  the  Komana  it  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  (Strab.,  212  )  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  in  later  times  as  a  most  opulent  and  im- 
portant colony,  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Ves- 
pasian's parly  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the 
forces  of  Vitellius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
(Tacit.,  Hist.,  3,  8  )  The  celebrity  of  Verona  is  still 
farther  established  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Catullus 
(Ob.,  Am,  3,  14  —  Martial,  14,  193)  and  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who,  in  his  preface,  calls  himself  the 
countryman  of  Catullus.  It  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona  that  the  famoua  Rhatic  wine,  so  high- 
ly commended  by  Virgil,  was  grown.  (Georg.,  2, 
94. — Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

Vkrrks,  C,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  province 
of  Sicily  as  pnelor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of 
which  he  was  guilty  while  in  office  were  of  the  most 
flagrant  description,  and  he  was  accused  by  the  Sicil- 
ians of  extortion  on  the  expiration  of  his  office.  Ci- 
cero managed  the  prosecution,  Hortensius  appeared 
for  the  defence.  Of  Cicero's  six  orations  against 
Verres  that  have  come  down  to  us,  only  one  was  pro- 
nounced. Driven  to  despair  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  after  the  first  oration,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  The 
er  five  orations  of  Cicero,  forming  the  series  of 
ingucs  which  he  intended  to  deliver  after  tbe  proof 
completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
shape  as  if  Verres  had  actually  stood  his  trial, 
and  had  made  a  regular  defence.  He  periahed  af- 
terward in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  refusing  to  share  with  him  his  Corinthian 
vases.  Verres  appears  during  hia  exile  to  have  lived 
in  great  affluence  on  his  ill-gotten  gaina.    (Cte.  in 

VrrrTus  Flaccus,  a  freedman  and  grammarian, 
famous  for  hia  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  sp- 
poibted  tutor  to  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  were 
historical  and  grammatical.  Suetonius  also  informs 
us  that  he  caused  to  be  incrusted  on  a  semicircular 
building  at  Pmneste  twelve  tablets  of  marble,  on 
which  was  cut  a  Roman  calendar,  which  Suetoniua 
and  Macrobius  often  cite.  Four  of  these  tablets,  Or, 
rather,  fragments  of  them,  were  discovered  in  1770, 
and  published  by  Foggini  in  1779.  They  contain  the 
months  of  January,  March,  April,  and  December,  and 
throw  great  light  on  tho  Fasti  of  Ovid.  Vemus 
Flaccus  waa  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
grammarians.  His  principal  work  in  thia  line  was  en- 
titled de  Verborum  Sigmjtcatione.  It  waa  abridged  by 
Featus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
abridgment  has  reached  us,  but  the  original  work  is 
lost.  (Kid.  Feslus  —  Aul.  Gell.,  4,  b.—Sueton.,  17- 
lustr.  Gram.,  17.) 

Virtumnor  or  VoRTOMNDa,  a  deity  among  the  Ro- 
mans. According  to  some,  he  waa,  like  Mercury,  a 
deity  presiding  over  merchandise.  (Ascon.  ad  Cie. 
in  Verr.,  2,  1,  59  —  Schol.  ad  Horat  ,  Epist.,  1,  20, 
1.)  Varro,  in  one  place,  says  he  was  a  Tuscan  god, 
and  that,  therefore,  his  statue  was  in  the  Tuscan  street 
at  Rome  (t,  L  ,  4,  4,  p.14);  in  another,  he  aets  him 
among  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine  king  Ta- 
tiua.  \  L  L  .  p.  22.)  Horace  uses  Vertumm  in  the 
plural  number  {Epist.,  2,  7,  14),  and  the  scholiast  ob- 
serves that  his  statues  were  in  almost  all  the  munici- 
pal towns  of  Italy.  —  Vertumnus  (from  verto,  "to 
turn"  or  "change")  is  probably  the  translation  of  a 
Tuscan  name  ;  and  the  most  rational  hypothesis  re- 
specting this  god  is,  that  he  was  a  deitv  presiding  over 
the  seasons,  and  their  manifold  productiona  in  the  ve- 
{Property  4, 2.—  Midler,  Etjusk.,  toI. 


2,  p.  ft  I,  seq  )   Ceres  and  Pomona  were  assoc.-aied 

with  him.  The  Vortiimnalia  were  in  October.  ( Var- 
ro, L.  L  ,  6.  p.  57  —  KrigMey's  Mythology,  p.  534.) 

Vr'rus,  L.  ..Elius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Verus, 
was  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  received 
from  him  the  title  of  Ca»ar,  A.D.  136.  He  died,  bow- 
ever,  a  few  months  before  Hadrian.  Verus  appears  to 
have  been  of  but  moderate  abilities,  and  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  well  as  other 
indulgences.  (Spartian.,  Vit.  Ycr.) — II.  L.  -Elius, 
Aurelius,  Ceiomus,  Commodus,  son  of  the  preceding, t 
waa  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  along  with  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  Ha- 
drian. At  the  time  of  his  adoption  he  waa  only  in  tbe 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  he  afterward  married  Lu- 
cilla,  the  daughter  of  his  adoptive  parent.  After  tbe 
death  of  Antoninua  Pius,  the  seriate  declared  Marcus 
Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good  prince  hastened 
to  share  the  throne  with  hi*  adopted  brother  Verus. 
The  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  these  two 
emperors,  Aurelius  all  purity  and  excellence,  and  Ve- 
rus most  profligate  and  licentious,  was,  perhaps,  the 
cause  of  the  cordial  harmony  which  aubaisted  between 
them  during  the  course  of  their  common  reign.  Veroa 
took  the  command  of  tbe  army  which  was  sent  against 
the  Parthians,  over  whom,  by  the  skill  and  valour  of 
his  generals,  he  obtained  several  considerable  victo- 
ries, and  captured  several  towna,  while  he  himself  was 
revelling  in  debaucheries  at  Antioch.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war,  Verus  returned  to  enjoy  tbe  honours 
of  a  triumph  which  be  had  no  share  in  obtaining. 
Not  long  after  thia,  when  tbe  war  of  the  Marcomanni 
and  other  tribea  of  similar  origin  broke  out,  the  two 
emperors  left  Rome  to  take  the  field  in  person  against 
these  dangerous  antagonists.  Verus  died,  however, 
of  apoplexy  soon  after  the  commencement  of  tbe  war, 
at  the  age  of  39.  In  licentiousness  and  debauchery, 
Verus  equalled  the  worat  Roman  emperors,  but  he  was 
altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  cruel  or  tyrannical 
acts.  (Capitol,  Vit.  Ver) 
VtsEvua.    Vid.  Veauvius. 

Vespasiands,  Titus  Flavip*.  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  an  obscure  family  at  Reate     His  val- 
our and  prudence,  but,  above  all,  the  influence  of  Nar- 
cissus, the  freedman  of  Claudius,  obtained  him  the  con- 
sulship, A.D.  52,  for  the  last  three  months  of  tbe 
Some  years  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  be  fell 
into  disgrace  with  that  emperor  for  having  suffered 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  sleep  during  the  reading  of 
some  of  that  prince's  poetry.   The  Jews  having  revok- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  year  64,  Nero,  who  did  not 
wish  to  place  at  the  head  of  hia  forces  a  roan  wbess 
birth  or  talents  might  win  the  favour  of  the  soldiery, 
gave  the  command  to  Vespasian.    While  tbe  latter 
waa  prosecuting  the  war  with  great  success,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Nero  was  cut  of; 
Galba  hardly  reached  the  capital  before  he  lost  an 
crown  and  life  ;  Otho,  hia  successor,  slew  himself  af- 
ter the  defeat  at  Bcdriacum ;  and,  amid  the  ferment 
and  agitation  that  everywhere  prevailed,  tbe  ardour  of 
his  troops,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  tat 
East,  induced  Vespasian  to  contest  the  crown  with 
Vitellius.   He  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions, 
July  1st,  A.D.  69,  and  on  the  20th  December  of  the 
aame  year,  hia  general  Antonius  Pnmus  made  himself 
maater  of  Rome.    Vespasian  obtained  possession  of 
the  throne  in  hi*  fifty-ninth  year,  and  tecamc  l" 
er  of  a  dynaaty  which  gave  three  emperors  to 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  and  excellent  virtues,  thorough- 
ly matured  by  a  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  du- 
ties, and  w  ith  no  object  superior  to  that  of  promoting 
the  public  welfare.    Being  well  aware  of  the  glaring 
abuses  which  had  long  been  perpetrated  with  impuni- 
ty in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  he  act  himself 
vigorously  to  the  dangerous  task  of  effecting  a  that 
ough  reform.    He  restored  the  prnrdegca  of  the  aeo 
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ate,  and  gave  it  once  more  an  actual  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment.   Th:  i  mirth  of  law  were  also  subjected  to  a 
must  salutary  reform,  and  rendered  again,  what  ihey 
bad  long  ceased  to  be,  courts  of  justice.    The  insub- 
ordination  of  the  army,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
ao  many  bloody  revolutions,  he  repressed  with  a  firm 
and  steady  hand  ;  and  restored,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  discipline  which  had  made  it  so  powerful  in  its  bet- 
ter days,    lie  directed  his  attention  also  to  the  treas- 
ury, which  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  the  prodigal 
and  corrupt  expenditure  of  his  predecessors ;  and, 
in  order  to  replenish  Us  coffers,  he  regulated  anew  the 
tribute  and  custom-dues  of  the  provinces,  and  imposed 
a  number  of  taxes  j  by  which  means,  though  he  was 
accused  of  avarice,  he  placed  once  more  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  on  a  stable  basis,  and  restored  them  to  a 
flourishing  condition.    'Die  large  sums  thus  raised 
Vt>p»*  an  Jul  not  expend  in  revelry,  neither  did  he- 
hoard  up  in  useless  masses,    lie  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Canitolinus,  which  had  been  destroyed  du- 
ring the  tumults  that  accompanied  the  fall  of  Vitcllius  ; 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  public  buildings 
of  great  elegance  and  splendour  ;  thus  evincing,  that, 
though  rigorous  and  exact  in  his  methods  of  amassing 
treasure,  he  knew,  on  proper  occasions,  how  to  use  it 
with  no  parsimonious  hand     Uuder  him  the  empire 
began  to  breathe  with  fresh  life,  and  to  exhibit  signs  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  such  as  it  had  not  known 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.    His  son  Titus  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Casar,  by  which  name  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  was  designated,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  empire  seemed  secured  on  a  stable  be- 
ais.    During  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  arms  of  Rome 
were  prosperous  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral slates  bordering  on  the  Roman  doinimons  were 
reduced  by  his  generals  to  the  condition  of  provinces. 
But  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  formi- 
dable war  which  distinguished  his  reign,  was  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne,  the  war  against  the  Jews.    This  was  conduct- 
ed by  his  son  Titus  after  his  departure  to  Rome  to 
enter  on  the  possession  of  imperial  power.   The  events 
of  this  memorable  war  are  so  well  known  that  they 
seed  not  here  be  detailed.    Suffice  it  to  stale,  that  af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  closely  invested,  the  Jews  re- 
fused all  terms  of  capitulation,  blindly  trusted  in  some 
terrible  inteqiosilion  of  divine  power  to  save  them  and 
consume  their  enemies,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
conceivable barbarity  during  every  temporary  cessation 
of  warfare,  enduring  the  wildest  extremes  of  famine, 
and,  after  suffering  every  form  and  kind  of  misery,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  their  city 
was  taken,  and,  together  with  their  celebrated  temple, 
was  reduced  to  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins;  and  such  of 
them  as  survived  these  awful  calamities  were  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  a  mockery, 
a  proverb,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  victory  over  the  Jews,  Titus  and  the 
emperor  enjoyed  together  the  honours  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  while  the  rich  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
aalein  were  in  gorgeous  procession  borne  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerors.    Soon  after  this  trimph,  the  Bala- 
vian  war  broke  out,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  for  the 
empire,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  a  prov- 
ince.   It  was  at  length  brought  to  a  propitious  conclu- 
sion by  Cerealis,  after  several  sharp  encounters,  and 
by  a  treaty  rather  than  a  conquest.    The  Roman  arms 
were  more  successful  in  Britain  daring  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successor  than  they  had 

Previously  been.  In  his  younger  days,  the  emperor 
ad  himself  been  engaged  in  British  wars  ;  and,  being 
desirous  of  reducing  the  island  completely  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  gave  the  command  to  Cneius  Julius 
Agncola,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  general 
and  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Rome. 
Not  only  the  southern  division  of  the  island  was  sub- 


!  dued  by  this  distinguished  commander,  but  even  the 
more  remote  regions  of  Caledonia,  hitherto  impervious 
j  to  the  Roman  legions,  were  laid  open.  The  gallant 
resistance  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  under  their  leader 
I  Galgacus,  was  ineffectual  ;  their  untaught  valour  could 
not  wilhatand  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  they  sustained  a  severe  overthrow  at  the  base  of 
the  Grampians.  The  Roman  fleet,  coasting  the  shore, 
ascertained  the  insular  character  of  Britain ;  but  so 
formidable  were  the  mountain- fastnesses  of  Caledonia, 
that  Agncola  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into 
the  country,  contenting  himself  with  constructing  a 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
to  defend  the  southern  districts,  and  to  restrain  the  re- 
coil and  assaults  of  the  unconquered  Caledonians. 
Thus  glorious  abroad  and  beloved  at  home,  Vespa- 
sian's life  began  to  draw  near  its  termination.  Feel* 
ing  the  effects  of  age  and  weakness,  he  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
Rome,  together  with  some  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  state.  There  he  was  seized  with  a  malady  which 
his  own  sensations  told  him  would  speedily  prove  mor- 
tal. His  anticipations  proved  true;  and  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  sge  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Vespasian  was  the  second  of  the  Roman 
emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  first  that 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  (Hethertnglon's  History 
of  Rome,  p.  187,  seqq) 

Vesta,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  Hestia  ('Earia).    An  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  domestic  hearth  'iaria),  the  point  of  assem- 
bly of  the  family,  and  the  symbol  of  the  social  union, 
gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  fancy  it  to  be  under  tho 
guardianship  of  a  peculiar  deity,  whom  they  named, 
from  it,  Hestia.    This  goddess  does  not  appear  in  the 
pocrns  of  Homer,  though  ho  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  her.    By  Hcsiod  (Theog.,  454)  she  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
The  hymn  to  Venus  relates  that  Hestia,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  the  only  goddesses  that  escaped  the 
power  of  the  queen  of  love.    When  wooed  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  Hestia,  placing  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  perpetual  virginity.    Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marriage,  gave  tier  "  to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  man- 
sion, receiving  the  choicest  portions  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  be  honoured  in  all  the  temples  of  the  gods." 
{Hymn,  in  Ven.,  22,  seqq.)   In  the  Prytaneum  of  ev- 
ery Grecian  city  stood  the  hearth,  on  which  the  sacred 
fire  flamed,  and  where  the  offerings  were  made  to  Hes- 
tia.   (Pmd  .,  Nem  ,  11,  1,  seqq  )    In  that  of  Athens 
there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess. — The  same  obscu- 
rity involves  the  Vesta  of  the  Romans  as  the  corre- 
sponding Hestia  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  she  is  iden- 
tical in  name  and  office  ('Eoria,  Ytaria,  Vesta). 
There  ia  every  reason  to  believe  her  worship  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pclasgian 
population  of  Lalium  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  66),  as  it  is  by 
all  testimony  carried  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
state,  and  Us  introduction  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Lie., 
I.  20  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Num  ,  9,  seqq.)    Like  Hestia,  sho 
was  a  deity  presiding  over  the  public  and  private  hearth : 
a  sacred  fire,  tended  by  six  virgin-priestesses,  called 
Vestals,  flamed  in  her  temple  at  Rome.    As  the  safe- 
ty of  the  city  was  held  to  bo  connected  with  its  con- 
servation, the  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
ont,  wss  severely  punished,  and  the  fire  was  rekindled 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. — The  temple  of  Vesta  was 
round  :  it  contained  no  statue  of  the  goddess.  (Orui, 
Fast.,  6,  295,  seq  )    Her  festival,  celebrated  in  June, 
was  called  Vestatia  :  plates  of  meat  were  sent  to  the 
Vestals  to  be  offered  up  ;  the  millstones  were  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  and  the  mill-asses,  also  crown* 
ed  with  violets,  went  about  with  cakes  strung  round 
their  necks.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  311,  seqq  — Proprrt. 
4,  I,  23.)    In  the  forum  at  Rome  there  was  a  statue 
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ol  the  Stata  Mater,  placed  there  that  ahe  might  pro- 
tect the  pavement  from  the  effect  of  the  fires  which 
used  to  be  made  on  it  in  the  nighttime.  The  people 
followed  the  example,  and  act  up  similar  statues  in 
aevcral  of  the  streets.  Stata  Mater  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  been  Vesta.  {Ketghtley's  Mythology, 
p  95,  413,  teq.) 

Vkstales,  priestesses  among  the  Romans  conse- 
crated to  the  service  of  Vesta.  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  established  by  Numa,  who  appointed 
four.  Tarqointus  Priscus  added  two  more  ;  and  the 
number  continued  to  be  six  ever  after.  The  Vestal 
virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years 
After  thirty  yesrs'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple 
end  marry  ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and 
was  always  reckoned  ominous  {Dion  Hal.,  2,  67.) 
These  priestesses  were  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
purity  of  morals.  If  any  one  of  them  violated  her  vow 
of  chastity,  she  was  buried  alive  in  the  Campus  Scefe- 
ratus,  and  her  paramour  was  scourged  to  death  in  the 
Forum.    {Vtd.  Vesta.) 

Vkstini,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Italy,  whose  terri- 
tory was  hounded  on  the  south  and  southwest  by  the 
Peligm  and  Marsi,  on  the  east  hy  the  Adriatic,  and  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Pnrtulii  and  Sahincs. 
The  history  of  the  Vestim  offers  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest:  they  are  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  Roman  annals  as  allies  of  the  Sammies,  to 
whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valour; 
but.  being  separately  attacked  by  ibe  Romans,  the 
Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
were  soon  compelled  to  submit,  A  U.C.  451.  (Lie, 
8.  29  — Id,  10,  3  )  This  people,  however,  were  not 
behind-hand  with  their  neighbours  in  taking  up  arms 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  They  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  exertions  and  perils  cf  that  fierce 
end  sanguinary  contest,  and  received  their  share  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were 
granted  to  the  confederates.  Their  chief  city  was  Pin- 
na, now  Cinta  dt  I'cnna,  {Cramer**  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p  335.) 

VksvU's     Vtd.  Vesuvius. 

Vksi>i,us.  now  Monte  Vtto,  a  mountain  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Maritime,  and  commencement  of  the 
Coitian,  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Padus  or  Po.  Pliny  (3.  16)  mentions  the 
source  as  being  a  remarkable  sight.  The  Po  flows 
from  two  small  lakes,  the  one  situate  immediately  be- 
low the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Vtto.  the  other  still 
higher  up,  between  that  peak  and  the  leader  one  called 
Vitoletto.  The  waters  of  this  second  lake  find  vent 
in  a  great  cavern  ;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  source  to 
which  Pliny  alludes.  {Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  38.) 

Vesuvius,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about  six  milea 
southeast  of  Naples,  celebrated  for  its  volcano.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  known  under  the  name  of  Ve- 
ecvus  (Lucr.,  G,  747  —  Vvg.,  Georg.,  2,  224  —  Stat., 
Sylv.,  4,  8,  4) ;  hut  the  appellations  of  Vesvius  and 
Vesbius  are  no  less  frequently  applied  to  it.  {Stl. 
ltd.,  17,  594  —Vol.  Ftacc,  3.  208.  —  Mart..  4.  44.) 
Slrabo  describes  this  mountain  as  extremelv  fertile  at 
its  base,  an  account  in  which  many  ancient  writers 
agree,  but  as  entirely  barren  towards  the  summit, 
which  was  mostly  level,  and  full  of  apertures  and 
cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire ; 
whence  Strabo  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  state  of  activity,  had  been  extin- 
guished from  want  of  fuel.  {Strabo,  246  )  Diodorus 
Siculus  (4,  21)  represents  it  also  as  being  in  a  quies- 
cent atate,  since  he  argues,  from  its  appearance  at  the 
time  he  was  writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  6re  at 
some  remote  period.  The  volcano  waa  likewise  ap- 
parently extinct,  when,  aa  Plutarch  and  Fl  orus  relate. 
Spartacue,  with  some  of  his  followers,  Bought  refuge 
to  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  par  suit  of 


their  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  their 
(Plut.,  Vtl  Cross  —Flor.,  3,  20. — Cramer's  Anaad 
Italy,  vol  2,  p.  176  ) — The  first  great  eruption  on  rec- 
ord took  place  on  the  24th  of  August.  A.D.  79,  and 
on  the  same  day  the  towns  of  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
and  Stabia?  were  buried  under  showers  of  volraoK 
sand,  stones,  and  scoria?.  Such  was  the  untmrite 
quantity  of  volcanic  sand  (called  ashes)  thrown  oat 
during  this  eruption,  that  the  whole  country  was  in- 
volved in  pitchy  darkness  ;  and,  according  to  Dree, 
the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt.  Syria,  and  various  parts  of 
Asia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  fatal  to  the  elder 
Pliny.  He  had  the  command  of  the  Roraso  fleet  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and,  wishing  to  succour  those 
persons  who  might  want  to  escape  by  sea,  aod  also  to 
observe  this  grand  phenomenon  more  nearly,  he  left 
the  Cape  of  Miscnurn,  and  approached  the  side  of  the 
bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He  landed,  and  advanced 
towards  it,  but  was  suffocated  by  the  sulphureous  va- 
pour.— After  this,  Vesuvius  continued  a  homing 
mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  having  eruptions 
at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  to  become  nearly 
extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginning  of  the 
12th  to  that  of  the  16th  century.  Since  the  eruption 
of  1506,  it  has  remained  burning  to  the  present  t»me, 
with  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes  at  intervals.  Vesu- 
vius rises  to  the  height  of  3600  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  has  two  summits,  the  more  northern  one  of  which 
is  called  Somma,  the  other  is  properly  called  Vcauvtc*. 
Somma  is  suppqsed  to  have  been  part  of  the  cone  of  a 
larger  volcano,  nearly  concentric  with  its  present  cone, 
which,  in  some  great  eruption,  has  destroyed  all  but 
this  fragment. 

Vettoxes,  a  nation  of  Lusitania,  lying  along  the 
eastern  boundary.  The  city  of  Augusta  Emerna  (no» 
Menda)  look  from  them  the  name  of  Vcllomana  Co- 
Ionia.    (Cas  ,  Bell,  dr.,  1,  38.—  Plin.,  4.  20.) 

Vetui.omi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  distin 
guished  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Elruria,  a  few  miles  w 
the  southwest  of  Vcterna.  Its  position  was  lor?  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  until  an  Italian  antiquary.  Xi- 
inenes,  proved  the  ruins  of  the  place  to  exist  in  a  forest 
still  called  S'lca  dt  Velleta—U  we  may  believe  Silius 
Italicus  (8,  483),  it  was  Vctulonii  that  first  used  the 
insignia  of  magistracy  common  to  the  Etruscans,  jnd 
with  which  Rome  afterward  decorated  her  consul?  idc 
dictator*.    {Cramers  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  187  ) 

Vk  tvih,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  (  Vtd.  CorioJa- 
nus.) 

1 1  kens,  I.  the  Au  fenJe,  a  river  of  Laliurn,  rising  in  the 
Volscian  Mountains,  above  Setia  and  Pnvernum.  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  sufficient  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  through  which  it  passed,  conlnbuur 
with  other  streams,  to  form  the  Pontine  marshes, 
communicated  Us  name,  which  was  originally 
Onfens.  to  the  tribe  Oufentins.  according  to  Lucilms. 
as  quoted  by  Festus  {s.  v  Ovftns).  Virgil  alludrs  to 
its  sluggish  character.  {Cramer's  Anc.  lt*ly,  vol  2, 
p  97.) — II.  A  prince  who  assisted  Turnus  against 
-•flneas,  and  was  slain  hy  Gyas.  He  was  leader  of 
the  Nursiin  forces.  {Vtrg.,  _Cn.,  7.  745. — Id  iL, 
10,  518,  dec  ) 

Ui-kstTna,  or,  more  correctly,  Ot>KH?rriNA.  a  Roman 
tribe,  first  created  A. U.C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Foltn- 
na,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  popuht.on 
at  Rome.  (Lip.,  9,  20. — Festus,  s.  v.  Oufens. —  TtL 
Ufens.) 

Via,  I.  J?nIi.u.  (Fid.  .Emilia  V.  and  VI.)— IT. 
Appia.    {Vid.  Appia  Via,  dec.) 

Viadsus  or  Viapi's,  a  river  of  Germany,  generally 
regarded  as  answering  to  the  modern  Oder.  Rei- 
chard,  however,  considers  the  Viadus  as  the  same  with 
the  Wipper.  {Bischojf  und  Miller,  Worterh.  dtr 
Geogr.,  p.  1006.) 

YibIus,  I.  Crispus,  a  Latin  rhetorician,  to  whom 
some  ascribe  the  declamation  against  Cicero  which  has 
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come  down  to  ut.  (Vid.  Porcius.)— II.  Sequester,  a 
Laliu  writer,  wbo  has  left  a  geographical  work,  con- 
taining a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  rivers,  fountains, 
lakes,  forests,  marshes,  mountains,  and  nations  men- 
tioned by  the  poets.  The  work  was  compiled  for  the 
use  of  Virgilianus,  tho  author's  son.  As  no  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  this  writer,  and  as  his  pro- 
duction contains  no  account  either  of  himself,  his 
country,  or  the  period  when  he  wrote,  his  era  can  only 
be  fistd  by  conjecture.  Obcrlinus  believes  that  he 
lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  century.  The  same  critic  regards 
the  work  as  a  hasty  performance,  and  aa  containing, 
besides  numerous  errors  attributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  is  not  without  its  value,  from  its  con- 
taining several  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebrated  Boccacto  compiled  a  production  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  great 
use  of  the  work  of  Sequester,  without  ever  citing  it. 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequeeter  is  that  of  Ober- 
lintis,  Argent.,  1778.  8vo. 

Vibo,  Valentia.    Vid.  Hipponinm. 

Vica  Pota,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
victory  ("pottt  tmcendt  atque  pottundt" — Cic.,  de 
Leg  ,  2,  1 1  — Consult  Goerenz,  ad  lot. — Settee,  Apo- 
colocymh — Lit.,  2,  7.) 

VickntIa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venelia,  and  situate  between  Patavium  and 
Verona.  The  name  is  sometimes  .written  Vicetia. 
(Strab.,  214. — Elian,  V.  H,  14,  8.)  It  is  now  Kt- 
cenza. 

Vic-rot,  Sxxt.  AuRFLit's.  I.  a  I,aiih  historian,  born 
in  Africa  of  very  humble  parents,  but  who  raised  him- 
self by  his  merit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Sirmium,  A  D.  360,  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  erected  in  lwnour 
of  him  a  statue  of  bronze.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
who  states  this  fsct,  informs  us  slsO  that  AureliusV  ic- 
tor  was  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
acter (21,  10).  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodosius 
the  Grest  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  is  not  ascertained.  The  manner  in 
which  he  ?peake  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinoiis,  the  fa- 
Tourltc  of  Hadrian,  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
Three  works  are  ascribed  to  this  writer.  The  firtt 
bears  the  title  of  Ongo  gentit  Romano.,  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
the  first  yesr  of  Rome  i  it  contains  ei  tracts  from  works 
now  lost,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  other  writer  speaks,  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Aurelioa  Victor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  s 
basis ;  it  is  contrary,  siso,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
marians, to  whom  wo  owe  the  long  additional  title  al- 
ready mentioned.  These  grammarians  regard  the 
i  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Aorelius  Victor  — 


The  second  work  is  entitled  "  De  Viris  illuttnbut 
Jfomtf,"  and  contains  the  lives  of  various  illustrious 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
and  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  foreigners,  such 
as  Hannibsl,  Antiochus,  and  Mithradstes.  This  work, 
inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  hss  been  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  Suetonius,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Younger.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  work  bears  a  simi- 
lar tide.  The  third  work  is  entitled  "  De  Catanbut, 
tire  hittoria  vbbreriaia  para  altera,  ab  Av gusto  Oc- 
tavtano,  id  est,  a  fine  Tttt  Lnii  utque  ad  Consulaitm 
decimum  Conslanlti  Augusti  et  J  wham  C atari*  ter- 
(turn."  This  production  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  informstion,  of  which  he  avails  himself  with 
impartiality.— The  best  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 


are  that  of  Pitiscus,  e.  n.  variorum,  Traj.  ad  Rh., 
1606,  8vo,  and  that  of  Arntzenius,  Amtt ,  1733,  4to. 
— II.  Surnamed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Younger,  a 
contemporary  of  Oroaius,  who  made  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Victor  (the  third  above 
mentioned),  which  he  entitled  "  Epitome  de  Casari- 
but,"'  or,  according  to  others,  De  Vita  et  Monbut 
Imperatorum  Romanorum,"  and  which  be  continued 
down  to  the  death  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  lie 
made  some  changes  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
added  some  new  facta  and  circumstances.  (Schbll, 
Httt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  171.) 

Victoria,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  called 
by  the  Greeks  N/xn.  -  The  goddess  of  Victory  was 
sister  to  Strength  aud  Valour,  and  waa  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Jupiter.  Sylla  raised  her  a  temple  at 
Rome,  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  honour.  She 
waa  represented  with  wmgs,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
holding  the  branch  of  a  palm-tree  in  her  hand.  A 
golden  atatue  of  this  goddess,  weighing  320  pounds, 
was  presented  to  the  Romans  by  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Capitoline  Hill.  (Varro,  de  L.  L.—Hygin.,  vraf 
/«*■) 

ViCToaiNos,  an  African  philosopher,  who  becsme  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  auch  a  degree  of  reputation  by 
teaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  atatue  was  erected 
to  him  in  one  of  the  public  places.  He  wss  led  to  the 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  works. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  Bibliothtca  Patrum. 

Vidvcassis,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Se- 
cunda,  on  both  aides  of  the  river  Olina  or  One. 
Their  chief  city  was  Arcgenus,  now  Bay tux.  (Pttn., 
4,  18.) 

Vienna,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  in  Gallia  Trans- 
alpine, on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  famed  for  its  wealth 
arid  the  civilization  of  its  inhabitants.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Vien- 
nesis,  and  in  the  fifth  century  the  residence  of  the  Bur- 
gundian  kings.  It  is  now  Vtenne.  v  The  classical  namo 
of  this  place  muat  not  be  confounded  with  the  modern 
appellation  of  the  ancient  Vindobona,  on  the  Danube. 
(Cat.,  B.  Q.,  7,  9  —  Tat.,  Aim  ,  11.  l.—Mela,  2,  5. 
—Pliny,  3,  4  —Arrnn  Marc  ,  16,  11.) 

VillIa  Lax,  Annalit  or  Armaria,  by  L.  Vilnus,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  674,  defined  the  proper  age  required 
for  holding  offices.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  regulation  of  the  kind  even  before  this. 
(Ltsy.40,  43  —  Id.,  26.  2  ) 

Viminalis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  of  osiers  (vitnina) 
which  grew  there.  Servius  Tullius  first  msde  it  part 
of  the  city.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  he 
was  called  Viminalis.  (Liry,  1,  44. —  Varro,  L.  L  , 
4,  B.—Fettut,  t.  v.  Vimtnal.) 

VinoklIci,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory, 
called  Vmdelicia,  extended  from  the  city  of  Brigantia, 
on  the  I/Bcus  Bngsiilinus,  or  Lake  of  Constance,  to 
the  Danube  ;  while  the  lower  part  of  the  CEnus  or 
Inn  separated  it  from  Noricum.  Their  country  an- 
swered, therefore,  to  part  of  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria. 
Thia  nation  derived  their  name  from  the  two  rivers 
which  water  their  territory,  viz  ,  the  Vindo  and  Lie  us, 
now  the  Wertach  and  the  Lech.  In  the  angle  formed 
by  the  two  rivers  was  aituate  their  capital,  Augusta 
Viudelicorum.  now  Augsburg.  (Cluver ,  vol.  1,  p. 
412,  teqq. — Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  518,  teqq. — 
Horat.,  Od.,  4,  4,  18.) 

Vinorx,  Juuus,  a  governor  of  Gaul,  who  revolted 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Roman 
empire  from  his  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galba,  then  in 
I  Spain,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  him  in  ef- 
fecting bia  purpose  ;  but,  before  any  junction  could  be 
1  effected,  be  waa  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Virginia* 
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employed  with  so  much  judgment  as  richly  to 
the  eulogy  of  Maerobius,  "  Virgilius  quem  nulhus  on* 
quam  discipline  error  involvit."  (/n  Sumn  ,  Sap  .2, 
8.)  During  his  residence  in  this  city  he  perused  tit 
most  celebrated  Greek  writers,  being  instructed  is 
their  language  and  literature  by  Parthenius  Nicenua 


Rufus,  and  destroyed  himself.    (Suettm.,  Vit.  Galb., '  shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  .rEncid,  and  which  be 
9.-U.        II  —  Plutn  Vit.  Galb.,  4— Die  Cat:, 
63,  S3,  nqq  ) 

Vi Mucins,  a  slave  who  discovered  the  conspiracy  to 
restore  Tarquin  to  his  throne.    (  Kid.  Brutus  I.) 

Vi.mi's,  T.i  a  friend  of  Galba  s,  who,  on  the  acres* 
•ion  of  tho  latter  to  the  imperial  throne,  became  con- 
sul, commander  of  the  pranorian  guards,  and  principal  j  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  5,  17),  well  known  as  the  author  of  a 
minister  of  the  new  monarch.  He  employed  his  new-  ;  collection  of  amatory  tales,  which  he  wrote  for  the  use 
ly-acquired  power,  however,  in  criminal  and  oppress- 1  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  in  order  lo  furnish  him  with  ma- 
ive  acts,  plundering  others  to  enrich  himself.  Via-  |  teriala  for  elegies  and  other  poems.  Virgil  likewise 
ius  advised  Galba  to  adopt  Otho  (or  his  successor ;  ,  carefully  read  the  Greek  historians,  particularly  Tha- 
bo I,  Galba  having  nominated  Piso,  Otho  revolted,  do-  cydides  (Mureti  Opera,  vol.  2,  p.  312,  ed.  Ruknk  \, 
throned  Galba,  and  Vinius  perished  along  with  the  and  he  studied  the  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy 
latter,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  protestations  to  .  under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect.  Bat 


the  soldiery  that  Otho  had  not  ordered  his  death.  It 


ia  probable  that  Vinius  was  implicated  in  the  conapir- 

his  friend  and  protector. 


•cy  of  Otho  itself  against 
{Tacit..  Hut.,  1,  11,  Ac.) 

Virbius  (qui  vir  bit  foit),  n  name  given  to  Hippol- 
ytus  after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life  by  ^Escu- 
Ispius,  at  the  instance  of  Diana,  who  pitied  bis  unfor- 
tunate end.  Virgil  makes  him  son  of  Ilippolytus. 
(JEn.,  7,  762  —  Grid.  Met .  lft,  541.) 

VikoilIos,  Mako  Ptrsutrs,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
born  at  the  village  of  Andes,  a  few  miles  diatant  from 


medicine  and  matbematica  were  the  sciences  to  which 
bo  waa  chiefly  addicted  ;  and  to  tins  early  tincture  of 
geometric.il  knowledge  may.  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
be  ascribed  his  idea*  of  luminous  order  and  masterly 
arrangement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  as  well 
as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  ail  his  writing* 
were  distinguished. — Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  was  re- 
garded as  a  wizard  during  the  dark  ages.  His  char- 
acter aa  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  in  bis 
knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  in  the  Pharmaeeoina  of 
hia  eighth  eclogue  ;  in  bis  revelation  of  the  secret*  of 


Mantua,  about  70  B.C.    It  has  been  disputed  whether  tho  unknown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  .£ue>d , 


his  name  should  be  Vergilius  or  Virgilius.    "  De  senp- 
rurtf  nomtms,"  says  Heyne,  ••  digladiatt  sunt  inter  $e 
eum  veteret  turn  reeenttores  prammatici."    The  let- 
ters e  and  i  were  frequently  convertible  in  the  old  I<at- 
in  language  ;  and  sanction  may  be  found  for  either 
mode  of  spelling,  both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions.  At 
the  revival  of  letters,  Politian  contended  strenuous- 
ly for  Vergilius;  but  even  hia  authority  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  bring  this  orthography  into  general  practice. 
There  exist  hut  few  authentic  materials  from  which 
we  can  collect  any  circumstances  concerning  the  life 
of  the  poet.    We  possess  only  some  scattered  remarks 
of  ancient  commentators  or  grammarians,  and  a  life 
by  Donatus,  of  very  dubious  authority.    It  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Donatus,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  some  time  after  .Elms  Donatus,  so  well 
known  as  a  commentator  on  Terence.    Heyne  thinka 
that  the  basts  of  the  Life  was  laid  by  Donatus,  but  that 
it  was  altered  and  interpolated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  grammarians,  and  librarians  of  the  convents.  It 
is  thus  apparently  written  without  any  arrangement  in 
the  series  of  events,  and  many  things  are  recorded 
which  are  manifestly  fictitious.    The  monks,  indeed, 
of  the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  conspired  to  accumu- 
late fables  concerning  Virgil. — It  appears  that  Virgil's 
fsthcr  was  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  was  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ- 
ments    According  lo  some  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  brickmakcr  ;  and,  according  to  others,  the  hire- 
ling of  a  travelling  merchant,  called  Magus  or  Maius. 
He  so  ingratiated  himself,  however,  with  his  master, 
that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  a  farm  which  his 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua 
Our  poet  was  the  offspring  of  these  humble  parents 


and  in  the  report  that  be  had  ordered  his  books  to  be 
burned,  which  naturally  created  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
disclosed  in  them  the  mysteries  of  the  black  art  la 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  the  belief  in  his 
magic  powers  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  soon  as  man- 
kind lost  the  refinement  of  taste  which  enabled  them 
to  appreciate  his  exquisite  productions.    The  current 
fictions  concerning  the  magical  operations  of  Virgil 
were  first  incorporated  about  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  "  Oha  Impenalia"  of  Gervasa 
of  Tilbury,  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IV  .  to 
whom  he  presented  his  extravagant  compilation.  The 
fables  of  Gervaae  were  transcribed  by  Helinandus  the 
monk,  in  his  "  Universal  Chronicle  ;"  and  similar  tales 
were  related  in  the  work  of  Neckham.  "  De  .Vdiwu 
Rerum,"  and  in  "  The  Seven  Wise  Masters  "  Such 
books  supplied  materials  for  the  old  French  romances 
of  "  Vergilius,"  and  the  Engluh  *'  Lyfe  of  Vergilius," 
in  which  atones  are  told  of  miraculous  palace*,  won- 
derful lamps,  and  magical  statues  which  he  construct- 
ed.   Vergilius,  tho  sorcerer  of  the  middle  ages,  is 
identified  and  connected  with  the  author  of  the  .Eikiu, 
from  several  circumstances  being  related  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  romances  which  actually  occurred  in  lha 
life  of  the  poet,  particularly  his  residence  at  Naples, 
and  t lie  loss  of  his  inheritance,  which  he  recovered 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.    It  was  also 
a  common  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, as  appears  from  tho  writings  of  that  age,  lb  it 
the  MaOtuan  bard  and  the  sorcerer  were  one  and 
the  same  person.    It  ia  somewhat  in  the  same  spir- 
it that  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own 
days  seeks  to  convert  the  bard  into  a  member  of  tbe 
Druid  priesthood  !    (//logins'  CV//ic  Druids,  p.  32.) 
— Donatus  affirms,  that,  after  Virgil  had  finished  his 


The  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the  origin  of  cele- 1  education  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  his 
brated  nations,  has  been  frequently  surrounded  bv  the  [  skill  in  the  diseases  of  all  sorts  of  animala  procured  him 
marvellous.  Hence  the  dream  of  his  mother  Maia, 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  the 
prodigy  of  the  swarm  of  bees  which  lighted  on  the  lips 
of  the  infant.  The  studies  of  Virgil  commenced  at 
Cremona,  where  he  remained  till  he  assumed  the  foga 
vinlis  ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
pretend  lo  show  a  house,  in  the  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  ( Cre- 
mowt  Literal*,  2,  p.  401,  ap  Fabr  ,  Rtbl.  Lai.,  lib.  1, 
8.  It.)  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Mcdio- 
lanum.  and  shortly  afterward  to  Neapolis,  where  he 

laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarioua  learning  which  j  ago  in  Mr.  Scott's  additional  volume  to  the  Arabian 


an  appointment  in  the  stables  of  the  emperor  Stones 
sre  related  concerning  his  prediction  as  to  the  defects 
of  a  coll,  which,  to  all  the  jockeys  of  the  Augustan 
age,  appeared  lo  promise  remarkable  swiftne-s  and 
spirit ;  and  concerning  a  query  propounded  to  htm.  as 
if  he  had  been  a  sorcerer,  with  regard  to  the  parentage 
of  Augustus  ;  all  which  are  evidently  inventiona  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  bear,  indeed,  much  resemblance  to 
a  talc  in  the  Cento  Sovclle  Antichc,  as  . also  to  the 
stories  of  the  "Three  Sharpers,"  and  tats  "Sultan  of 
Yemen  with  his  three  Sons,"  published  some  years 
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i  aies.— it  aoea  not 
that  Virgil  went  at  all  to  Rome  from  Naples.  It  rath- 
er appears  that  he  returned  to  bis  native  country,  and 
to  the  charge  of  his  paternal  farm ;  and  if,  aa  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  he  intended  to  describe  his  own  life 
and  character  under  the  person  of  Tityrus,  in  the  first 
eclogue,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  visit  Rome  until 
after  the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  and  consequent  division  of 
the  lands  among  the  soldiery.    Some  poems  which 


are  still  extant,  as  the  Culex  and  Cms,  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  have  been  the  fruita  of  his  genius  at 
this  early  period.     We  are  also  told,  that,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  earliest  youth,  he  bad  formed  the  bold 
design  of  writing,  in  imitation  of  Ennius,  a  poem  on  the 
wars  of  Koine,  but  that  he  was  deterred  from  proceeding 
by  the  ruggedness  of  the  ancient  Italian  names,  which 
wounded  the  delicacy  of  his  ear.    It  seems  certain,  at 
least,  that,  previous  to  the  composition  of  his  Eclogues, 
he  had  made  imperfect  attempts  in  the  higher  depart- 
menu  of  heroic  poetry.    (Eclog.,  6,  3.) — The  battle 
of  Mutina  (Modena)  was  fought  in  711  A.U.O.,  and 
the  triumvirate  having  been  shortly  afterward  formed, 
A  sinus  Pol  I  to  was  appointed,  on  the  part  of  Antony, 
to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  of 
Virgil  lay.    Pollio,  who  waa  a  noted  extortioner,  lev- 
ied enormous  contributions  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory  intrusted  to  his  care  ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
when  the  pecuniary  supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  an- 
cient colonists  from  their  lands,  and  settled  bis  veterans 
in  their  place.    He  was  fond,  however,  of  poetry,  and 
waa  a  generous  protector  of  literary  man.    The  rising 
genius  of  Virgil  had  now  begun  to  manifest  itself.  His 
poetic  talenta  and  amiable  manners  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  Pollio  ;  and,  so  long  as  that  chief 
continued  m  command  of  the  Mantuan  district,  he  was 
relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protected  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  his  property.    Residing  constantly 
in  the  country,  and  captivated  with  the  rural  beauties 
of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  Virgil  early  became  ambi- 
tious of  introducing  this  new  species  of  poetry  into  his 
native  land  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  seems  to  have  bent 
his  chief  endeavours  at  this  time  to  imitate  and  rival 
the  sweet  Sicilian.    Tbc  eclogue  entitled  "Alexis," 
which  is  usually  placed  second  in  the  editions  of  his 
works,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  pastoral  pro- 
duction, and  to  have  been  written  in  711.  the  year  in 
which  Pollio  came  to  assume  the  military  command 
of  the  territory  where  our  poet  resided.    It  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  *'  Dtphms"  and  "  6'i/cnua,"  as  also 
by  the  "  Palamon"  in  which  he  boasts  of  the  favour 
of  Pollio,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  favour 
ihaf^fadi  r  had  extended  to  him.    lint  the  tranquillity 
he  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short 
duration.    Previously  to  ihe  battle  of  Philtppi,  the  tri- 
umvirs had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Augustus  returned  to  Italy  in  715,  after  his  victory 
at  Philippi,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  claims,  to  commence  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy 
on  a  mure  extensive  scale  even  than  he  had  intended. 
In  that  country  there  were  considerable  territories 
winch  had  been  originally  and  legally  the  patrimony  of 
the  state     Dm  extensive  tracts  of  tins  species  of  pub- 
lic property  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  appropriated 
bv  corporations  and  individuals,  who  were  unwilling 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions.     Julius  Crsur 
had  set  the  example  of  reclaiming  these  farms  and 
colonizing  them  with  his  soldiers.    His  successor  now 
undertook  a  similar  but  more  extensive  distribution. 
In  the  middle  and  south  of  Italy,  however,  the  lands 
were  chiefly  private  inheritance,  or  had  been  ao  long 
retained  by  individuals  that  a  claim  had  been  acquired 
to  them  by  length  of  possession  ;  but  in  the  north  of 
Italy  they  wero  for  the  most  part  public  property,  on 
which  colonists  had  been  more  recently  settled.  These 
were  the  lands  first  assigned  to  the  e'oldiers  ;  and  the 


district  to  the  north  of  the  Po  waa,  in  consequence, 
chiefly  atfected  by  the  partition.  Cremona  had,  un- 
fortunately, espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thua 
peculiarly  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious 
party.  But  as  its  territory  was  not  found  adequate  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  among 
whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the 
farm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  discontent  which  this  op- 
pressive  measure  created  in  Italy,  being  augmented 
by  the  artifices  of  Fulvia  and  Lucius  Antony,  the 
wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir,  gave  rise  to  the  war 
which  terminated  favourably  for  Augustus  with  the 
capture  of  Perugia  Pollio,  being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Antony,  and  eupporting  the  party  of  his  brother 
and  Fulvia,  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  division 
of  the  lands,  had  it  probably  no  longer  in  bia  pow- 
er to  protect  Virgil  from  the  agressions  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  dispossessed  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  violence,  and  which  even  threatened  dan- 
ger to  his  personal  safety  ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  centurion  Arriua 
by  swimming  over  the  Mmciua.  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Alphenua 
Varus,  with  whom  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Na- 
ples, under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who  now  ei- 
ther succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  diatrict, 
or  waa  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his  protec- 
tion Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received,  not  only  by  Maecenas,  but  by  Augustus  him- 
self, from  whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  he  had  been  deprived.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  commencement  of  the  year  714;  and  du- 
ring the  course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  lie  composed  his  eclogue  enti- 
tled Tityrus,  in  which  he  introducea  two  ahepherda, 
one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and 
complains  of  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery,  while 
the  other  rejoices  over  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  and 
vowa  ever  to  honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  re- 
stored it.  The  remaining  eclogues,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  tenth,  called  '•  GaUut,"  were  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year.— 
Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition 
of  paatoral  poetry  and  in  consUnt  residence  on  hia 
farm,  except  during  the  two  joumeya  to  Rome  which 
he  was  compelled  to  undertake  for  ita  preservation. 
In  hta  pastorals,  however,  though  written  in  his  native 
fielda,  we  do  not  find  many  delineationa  of  Mantuan 
scenery,  or  very  frequent  allusions  to  the  Minciua  and 
its  borders.  His  great  object  was  to  enrich  his  na- 
tive language  with  a  apecies  of  poetry  unknown  in 
Latium,  and,  to  promote  his  success,  he  chose  Theoc- 
ritus aa  his  model.  With  few  attempts  at  invention, 
he  pretended  to  little  more  than  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  imitated  the  Sicilian  poet,  and 
hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow,  not  only  the  sen- 
timents and  images,  but  even  the  rural  descriptions  of 
his  maater. — The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  was 
low  and  humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaint  with  which  he  was  affected,  in- 
duced him,  about  the  year  714  or  715,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky.  To 
this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was  farther  in- 
stigated by  his  increasing  celebrity  and  the  extension 
of  his  poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  cap 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition, 
the  successful  boldness  with  which  Virgil  bad 
ferred  the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to  a  language 
before  hia  attempt,  must  have  appeared,  from  ib 
ness  and  severity,  but  bttle  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle 
the  softness  of  rural  description  or  the  delicacy  of  am- 
orous sentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  been 
polished  or  refined  to  the  susceptibility  °<^ga  «mooth 
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as  the  pasioral  muse  demanded.  The  Bu- 
colics accordingly  were  relished  and  admired  by  all 
ctaaaea  of  his  contemporaries.  So  universal  was  their 
popularity,  that  the  philotophic  eclogue  of  Stlenut, 
soon  after  its  composition,  was  publicly  recited  in  the 
tbuttire  by  Cylbcris,  a  celebrated  actress  of  mimes. — 
On  quitting  bis  paternal  fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded 
to  the  capital.  Here  his  private  fortune  was  consid- 
erably augmented  by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas  (Mar- 
tial. 9,  5b) ;  and  such  was  the  favour  be  possessed 
with  bis  patron,  that  we  find  htm,  soon  after  bis  arri- 
val at  Home,  introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the 
minister  (Hor  ,  Sat.,  1,  6),  and  attending  bim,  along 
with  that  poet,  on  a  political  mission  to  Brundtsium. 
Nor  did  Virgil  enjoy  less  favour  with  the  emperor  him- 
self than  with  his  minister.  It  is  said  that  be  never 
•sited  anything  of  Augustus  that  was  refused  ;  and  Do- 
na tus  even  affirms,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with- 
out the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  hi*  resignation  of  the  government,  as  a 
sort  of  umpire  between  Agrippa  and  Maecenas.  It 
was  probably  during  this  period  of  favour  with  the  ; 
emperor  and  his  minister  that  Virgil  contributed  the 
verses  in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over  j 
tbe  gsrdens  of  Mxcenas  ;  and  wrote,  though  without 
acknowledging  it,  that  well-known  diattch  in  honour  : 
of  Augustus, 

44  Nocit  pluit  tota ;  redcunt  tpeetacula  mane ; 
Dtvitum  tmpertum  cum  Jove  Catar  kabet." 

The  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllus,  a  con- 
temptible poet  of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  his 
own,  and  was  liberally  rewarded.  Vexed  at  the  im- 
posture, Virgil  again  wrote  the  verses  in  question  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them, 

"  Hot  ego  verticulot  feci,  tulit  alter  honoret ; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words, 

44  Sic  tot  non  vobit," 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be 
finished  ;  Bathyllus  seemed  unable  ;  and  Virgil  at  last, 
by  completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order, 

"  Sic  tot  non  vobit  niiifieatit  avtt ; 
Str.  tot  non  vobit  teller  a  ftrtit  ovet ; 
Sic  tot  non  vobit  mellificatit  apet ; 
Sic  tot  non  vobit  ftrttt  aratra  bovtt,'* 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  the 
poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of 
Koine.  During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Virgil  inhab- 
ited a  house  on  the  Eaquiline  Hill,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  library,  and  was  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  The  supposed 
site,  and  even  ruins  of  this  mansion,  were  long  shown 
to  modem  travellers. —  Yet,  however  enviable  was 
Virgil's  present  lot,  the  bustle  and  luxury  of  an  im- 
mense capital  were  little  suited  to  his  ta&te,  to  his 
early  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
while  the  observance  and  attention  he  met  with  were 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  of  hia  dis- 
position. Such  was  the  popularity  which  he  derived 
from  hia  general  character  and  talents,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  his  verses  were  recited  in  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who 
was  present,  with  the  same  rerpect  which  tliey  would 
have  paid  to  the  omperor.  (l)e  Caut.  eorr.  eloq..  c. 
13  )  And  so  great  was  the  annoyance  which  he  fell 
on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
that  he  sought  shelter,  it  is  said,  in  the  nearest  shops  I 
or  alleys  from  public  observation.  —  At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popularity 
in  the  capital,  Naples  was  a  favourite  retreat  of  illus- 
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trioos  and  literary  man.  Thither  Virgil  retired 
A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age ; 
and  he  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  bie,  to 
dwell  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  at  a  delightful  villa  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Campania  Felix,  in  the  oeigbbosr- 
hood  of  Nola,  teo  miles  east  of  Naples,  leading  a  hit 
which  may  be  considered  a*  happy  when  compared 
with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic  poets.  Homer, 
Tasso,  and  Milton,  in  whom  tbe  mind  or  the  viswo 
was  darkened.  About  tbe  time  when  he  first  went  ca 
reside  at  Naples,  he  commenced  his  Georgics  by  or- 
der of  Maecenas,  and  continued,  for  tbe  seven  follow- 
ing years,  closely  occupied  with  the  composition  of 
that  inimitable  poem.  During  this  long  period  he  was 
accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses  in  tbe  morn- 
ing, and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  revising  *i>d 
correcting  them,  or  reducing  them  to  a  smaller  num- 
ber, comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  a  she-bear, 
which  licks  her  misshapen  offspring  into  proper  form 
and  proportion.  (Aul.  Gell.,  A*.  A.,  17,  10.)  Little 
is  known  concerning  tbe  other  circumstances  of  Vo> 
gil's  life  during  the  years  in  which  he  was  employed  us 
perfecting  bis  Georgics.  He  bad  a  dispute,  it  is  said, 
with  his  neighbours,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Nola,  from 
whom  be  requested  permission  to  convey  a  small 
stream  of  water  into  his  villa,  which  waa  adjacent  to 
their  town.  The  citizens  would  not  grant  the  favour, 
and  the  offended  poet  expunged  the  name  of  Nola  from 
tbe  following  lines  of  his  Georgics, 

"  Talcm  divet  arat  Capua,  ct  Vxcina  Vetera 
Nolajugo—" 

and  substitued  the  word  ora  instead  of  the  obnoxious 
city.  (Aul.  GcU.,  N.  A.,  7,  20.)  The  story,  howev- 
er, is  entitled  to  no  credit.  (  Vid.  Nola.)— The  gem  a* 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of  diffi- 
dence, seems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  tbe  meas- 
ure of  confidence  which  at  length  imboldened  him  to 
attempt  epic  poetry.  He  had  begun  his  experience  id 
verse  with  humble  efforts  in  the  pastoral  line  ;  though 
even  there  we  -behold  his  ardent  Muse  frequently 
bursting  tbe  barriers  by  which  she  ought  naturally  to 
have  been  restrained.  He  next  undertook  the  bolder 
and  wider  topic  of  husbandry ;  and  it  was  not  till  be 
had  finished  this  subject  with  unrivalled  success  that 
he  presumed  to  write  the  vEneid.  Thie  poem,  which 
occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in  724, 
tbe  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  bis  Geor- 
gics. After  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  io 
its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  and  interest 
concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  A  work,  it 
was  generally  believed,  was  in  progress,  which  would 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Iliad  (Property  2,  34.  66); 
and  tbe  passage  which  describes  tbe  shield  of  A%nrt* 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Propertius.  Augustus 
himself  at  length  became  desirous  of  reading  tbe 
poem  so  far  as  it  had  been  carried ;  and,  in  the  year 
729,  while  absent  from  Rome  on  a  military  expedition 
against  tbe  Cantabrians,  he  wrote  to  the  author  from 
the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating  him  to  be  al- 
lowed a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  has  preserved  ooe 
of  Virgil's  answers  to  Augustus  :  "  I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  you  frequent  loiters.  With  regard  to  my 
^Eneas,  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listening 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  un- 
dertaking, that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  have  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  or 
understanding  ;  especially  since,  as  you  know,  other 
and  far  higher  studies  are  required  for  such  a  perform- 
ance." (Sat.,  1,  24  )— Prevailed  on.  at  length,  by 
these  importunities,  Virgil,  about  a  year  after  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus,  recited  to  bim  the  sixth  book,  in 
presence  of  his  sister  Octavia,  who  had  recently  lost 
Iter  only  son  Marcellus,  the  darling  of  Rome,  ind  the 
adopted  child  of  Augustus.  The  poet,  probably,  ic 
the  prospect  of  this  recitatiou,  bad  inserted  the  affect- 
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ing  passage  in  which  he  alludes  to  die  premature  |  Dona t us  says  that  he  had  ordered  it  to  be  burned,  but 
death  of  the  beloved  youth  :  J  adds,  that  on  Varius  and  Tucca  representing  to  him 

that  Augustus  would  not  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
he  committed  it  to  thorn  for  revisal  and  correction. 
Moren  relates  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  Macrobius, 
Aulua  Gellius,  and  Pliny  ;  and  Bayle,  as  usual,  rep- 
rehend* him  because  he  has  not  given  it  accord- 
ing to  the  version  of  Donatu».  Augustus,  however, 
interposed  to  save  a  work  which  he  no  doubt  saw 
would  at  once  confer  immortality  on  the  poet  and  on 
the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It  was  accordingly 
intrusted  to  Varius  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  revise 


'*  O  note,  tngentem  luctum  nt  qiuerc  tuorum"  dec. 

But  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name  of  Marceltue 
till  he  came  to  the  line, 

**  Tm  MarctUua  ens — munibus  date  lilia  plenit." 

(t  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother 
of  Marcellus  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  theso 
vcraes,  which  no  otic,  even  at  this  day,  can  read  un- 
rsjoved.     Virgil  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 


abided  parent  10,000  sesterces  {dena  sesterha)  for  and  «'rench,  but  with  a  charge  that  they  . 


each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage.— It  was  much 
the  practice  among  the  Roman  poets  to  read  their 
productions  aloud  ;  and  Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited 
his  verses  with  wonderful  sweetness  and  propriety  of 
articulation.  During  the  composition  of  the  vEneid, 
he  occasionally  repeated  portions  of  it  to  those  friends 
whoso  criticisms  he  thought  might  improve  the  pas- 
sage he  rehearsed.  Eros,  his  librarian  and  freed  man, 
used  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  m  the 
course  of  his  reciting,  his  master  had  extcmporarily 
filled  up  two  hemistich* ;  the  one  was  "  Mtsenum 
uEolidtn"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  non 
prttJtanttor  alter,"  and  the  other  the  half  verse  fol- 
lowing, "  JEre  aere  tiros,"  to  which,  as  if  struck  by 
poetic  inspiration,  he  subjoined,  "  Martemque  accen- 
dtre  cantu  ;"  and  .he  immediately  ordered  his  amanu- 
ensis to  insert  these  additions  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  poem.— Having  brought  the 
^Encid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  the  perfection  which 
he  withed  to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into 
Greece,  that  he  might  correct  and  polish  this  great 

f reduction  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination, 
t  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that  Horace  ad- 
dressed to  him  the  affectionate  odo  beginning, 

**  Stc  It  Diva  potent  Cypri,"  dec.  (1,3). 

Virgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  com- 
menced the  revisal  of  his  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
magnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the 


hould  muke 

no  additions;  a  command  which  they  so  strictly  ob- 
served as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs  which 
had  been  left  imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to 
have  struck  out  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second 
book,  where  iEness,  perceiving  Helen  amid  the  smo- 
king ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till  his  design 
is  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.  (Consult  Ca- 
trou,  (Euvret  it  Vtrgile ;  Ditttrt.  tur  k  '2d  litre 
dt  CEnitde,  note  10  )  These  lines,  accordingly,  were 
wanting  in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  but  they 
have  been  subsequently  restored  to  tueir  place.  There 
was  also  a  report  long  current,  that  Varius  had  made 
a  change,  which  still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  oi 
two  of  the  books,  by  transposing  the  order  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  the  latter  having  stood  first  in  the  ori- 
gmsl  manuscript.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
lour  lines  "  Hit  ego  quondam,"  dec,  which  are  still 
prefixed  to  the  .tneid  in  many  editions,  were  expun 
ged  by  Varius  and  Tucca  ;  but,  according  to  others, 
they  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  snd  arc  no  better 
than  an  interpolation  of  the  middle  ages. — Virgil  be- 
ij'i.-.rh  d  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  was  con 
skJci..  >le,  to  a  brother.  The  Remainder  was  divided 
among  his  patron  Mscenas,  and  his  friends  Varius  and 
Tucca.  Beforo  his  death,  he  had  also  commanded 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  be 
had  lived  so  long  andso  happily.  This  order  was  ful- 
filled, under  charge  of  Augustus  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  most  com- 
monly received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  about 
two  miles  to  the  north  of  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Gnorgics.  He  had  been  thus  engaged  for  some  months  I  hill  of  Pausilippo,  snd  over  the  entrance  to  the  grotto 
at  Athens,  when  Augustus  arrived  at  that  city,  on  his  or  subterraneous  passage  which  has  been  cut  through 
return  to  Italy,  from  a  progress  through  his  eastern  do-  its  ridge,  on  the  road  loading  from  Naples  to  Putcolt. 
minions.  When  he  embarked  lor  Greece,  it  had  been  Cluvenus  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  placed  the  tomb 
the  intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that  on  the  other  side  of  Naples,  near  the  fool  of  Mount 
country  in  the  correction  of  his  poem  ;  after  which  he  Vesuvius ;  but  the  other  opinion  is  baced  upon  the 
proposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his  native  country  of  Man-  common  tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the 
tua,  and  devote  tho  rest  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  philoso-  belief  of  Petrarch,  Sannazari  us,  and  Bembo:  it  may 

still  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  climbs 
the  hill  of  Pausilippo,  and  be  may  still  think  that  he 
hails  the  shade  of  Virgil  on  the  spot  where  hi*  ashea 
repose.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  veneration 
which  the  Romans  entertained  for  the  worka  of  Virgil, 
his  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Msrtial, 
who  declares  that  Stilus  Italic  us  first  restored  its  long- 
forgotten  honours.  Whst  is  at  present  called  the 
tomb,  is  in  the  form  of  a  small,  square,  flat-roofed 
building,  placed  on  a  sort  of  platform,  tiear  the  brow 
of  a  precipice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
by  a  superincumbent  rock.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
More  travelled  in  Italy,  an  ancient  laurel  (a  shoot,  per- 
haps, of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  over- 


nhv.or  to  the  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem. 
The  arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  htm  to  short- 
on  his  stay,  and  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But  the  hand  of 
death  was  already  upon  him.  From  his  youth  he  had 
been  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  and.  as  age  advanced, 
he  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaches,  asthma,  and 
spitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
not  preserve  nun  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mala- 
dies, and  their  worst  symptoms  had  increased  during 
his  residence  in  Greece.  The  vessel  in  which  he 
embarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where 
he  was  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor  When 
he  again  went  on  hoard,  his  distemper  was  so  increased 

by  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  he  ex-  j  hung  the  simple  edifice.  (Morc's  Travels,  Letter  65  ) 
pired  a  few  days  after  he  had  landed  at  Brundisium,  Within  the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  urn 
on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy.  His  death  happen-  ;  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  Virgil.  Pietro  Ste- 
ed A.U  0.  7:14.  when  he  was  in  the  51st  year  of  his  fano,  who  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  mentions 
age.  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his  j  that  he  had  seen  the  urn,  with  the  epitaph  inscribed  on 
friends  Varius  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  with  '  it,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  him- 
him,  to  burn  the  .fmcid  as  an  imperfect  poem.  The  :  self  a  few  moment*  before4>is  death : 
ancient  classical  authorities  only  say  that  Virgil  com-  ' 

msnded  the  /Kncid  to  be  burned     (Plin,  7,  30. —  "  Mantua  me  genuil ;  Calabri  rapuere ;  tenet  nun' 
Aul.  Gell,  N.A.,  17,  10.— Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  24.)  ]   Parthempt.    Cecini  pateu*,  rura,  duee," 
8  N  1385 
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It  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Latin  poeta  to 

wnto  their  own  epitaphs  ;  and,  if  the  above  distich  be 
the  production  of  Virgil  himself,  it  is  eminently  ex- 
pressive of  that  modesty  which  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  amiable  features  of  his 
character,  and  which  is  by  no  means  observable  in  the 
epitaphs  composed  for  themselves  by  Enniua  and  Nsj- 
vius.  The  Italian  writer  juat  cited  also  remarks, 
that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
such  a  relic  during  the  civil  wars,  had  the  urn  conveyed 
to  Cattel  Nunpo.  It  seems  that  so  much  care  was 
taken,  that  it  waa  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  after- 
ward discovered. — We  have  seen  that,  at  Rome,  Vir- 
gil avoided  all  public  honours,  and  was  disconcerted 
by  marks  of  general  admiration.  But,  though  he 
loved  retirement  and  contemplation  ;  though  he  waa  of 
a  thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  temper;  and 
though  he  felt  not  that  anxiety  for  paltry  dialinctionS 
or  trivial  testimonies  of  honour  which  harassed  the 
morbid  mind  of  Tasso,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  glory,  as  Donatua  and  As- 
conius  Pedianus  have  asserted.  He  was  evidently 
fond  of  fame,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
hia  contemporaries.  And  while  he  ahunned  the  vul- 
gar gaze  and  shrunk  from  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  waa  not,  in  the  hours  of  retirement,  without 
that  proud  exultation  of  spirit,  that  consciousness  of 
high  intellectual  endowments  and  strong  imaginative 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  he  was  called 
to  immortality,  and  destined  to  confer  immortaJily  on 
hia  country. — It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  in 
his  pastoral  poetry,  Virgil  waa  the  professed  imitator 
of  Theocritus  :  his  imsges,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  and 
his  scenery  such  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  observ- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius.  Yet,  with  all  thia  im- 
itation and  resemblance,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  are  widely  different.  Thus,  the  delineationa  of 
character  in  Theocritus  are  more  varied  and  lively. 
His  Idyls  exhibit  a  gallery  of  portraits  which  enter- 
tains by  its  variety  or  delights  by  its  truth  ,  and  in 
which  every  rural  figure  is  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  it 
stands  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  canvass,  in  a  defined 
and  certain  form.  But  that  want  of  discrimination  of 
character,  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  .'Kneul.  is  also  observable  in  the  pastorals  of  Vir- 
gil. His  Thy  ma,  Daphnia,  and  Meualcas  resemble 
each  other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiar disposition  or  humour;  they  all  speak  from  the 
lips  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by  the 
•tandsrd  of  his  own  elegant  mind.  A  difference  is 
likewise  observable  in  the  scenes  and 
Those  of  Theocritus  possess  that  minuteness 
racy  so  conducive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality  ;  Virgil's 
representations  are  more  general,  and  bring  only  vague 
images  before  the  fancy.  In  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wildness  of  thought,  and  the 
most  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect.  But 
Virgil,  in  borrowing  his  images  and  sentiments,  has 
seldom  drawn  an  idea  from  his  Sicilian  master  without 
beautifying  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  language.  The  chief 
merit,  however,  of  Virgil's  imitations  lies  in  his  judi- 
cious selections.  Thcocritus's  sketches  of  manners  are 
often  coarse  and  unplcasing ;  and  his  most  beautiful 
descriptions  are  almost  always  too  crowded.  But  Vir- 
gil refined  whatever  was  gross,  and  threw  aside  all  that 
was  overloaded  or  superfluous.  He  made  his  shep- 
herds more  cultivated  than  even  those  of  his  own  time. 
He  represented  them  with  some  of  the  features  which 
•re  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  swains  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  they  were  possessed  of 
great  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music  j  when  the  pas- 
life,  in  short,  sppeared  perfection,  and  nature 
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toral 

had  lavished  all  her  stores  to  re 


shepherd  hap- 


'  of. — Thus  much  for  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Virgil. 
We  come  next  to  the  Gcorgics.  This  poem,  which  is 
in  four  books,  derives  its  title  from  the  Greek  Ytu^i- 
*d,  which  last  is  compounded  of  yea  {yy),  "  the  farti,"' 
and  iftyov,  "  labour."  The  subject  is  husbandry  in 
general.  The  poem  of  the  Georgica  is  as  remarkabi* 
for  majesty  and  magnificence  of  diction,  as  the  Ec- 
logues are  for  sweetness  snd  harmony  of  versification. 
It  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem 
in  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  in  any  language  ;  and,  though 
the  choice  of  subject  and  the  situations  afforded  less 
expectation  of  success  than  the  pastorals,  so  much  has 
been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  hss 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  it 
was  difficult  to  appear  as  such.  Rome,  from  its  local 
situstion,  was  not  well  adapted  for  commerce  :  and, 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Caesar,  agricul- 
ture had  been  the  chief  care  of  the  Romans.  Its  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  the  greatest  statesmen, 
and  its  precepts  inculcated  by  the  profoundest  scholars. 
The  long  continuance,  however,  and  fatal  ravages  of 
the  civil  wars,  had  now  occasioned  an  almost  general 
di  -.ilation.  Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  depopula- 
ted of  its  husbandmen.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
lands  were  newly  occupied,  had  loo  long  ravished  the 
fiolds  to  think  of  cultivating  them  ;  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insur- 
rection had  nearly  ensued  (Georg  .  1, 605  )  In  these 
circumstances,  Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  revive 
the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  induatry,  and  to  make  rural  improve- 


ment, as  it  had  been  in  former  times,  the  prevail 
amusement  among  the  great  :  and  he  wisely  judg 


that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to 
important  objects  ss  a  recommendation  of  agriculture 
by  all  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  At  his  sug- 
gestion, accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Grorgie*, 
which  were  thus,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  from  a 
political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  ;  and,  as  in  the  eclogue  which  an- 
nounces the  return  of  the  golden  age,  he  strove  to 
render  his  woods  worthy  of  a  consul,  so,  in  his  Gcor- 
gics, he  studied  to  make  his  fields  deserving  of  Ma> 
cenas  and  Augustus.  But,  though  written  with  a  pa- 
triotic object,  by  order  of  a  Roman  statesman,  and  om 
a  subject  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of 
Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  not 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Gcorgics,  to  a  Grecian 
model.  A  few  verses  on  the  signs  and  prognostics  oi 
the  weather  have  been  translated  from  the  Pkanament 
of  Aratus.  But  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  is  the 
pattern  which  he  haa  chiefly  held  in  view.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  he  himself  styles 
his  Gcorgics  an  Ascrasan  poem  ;  and  lie  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  sincere  admirer  of  the  ancient 
bard.  In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  points 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood.  Of 
these  the  proper  exercise  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the 
principal.  He  accordingly  gives  directions  for  the  la- 
bours of  the  field,  and  enumerates  those  days  on 


the  various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  per- 
formed. It  is  chiefly,  then,  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Gcorgics  (where  Virgil  discourses  on  td- 
Isgc  and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  the  Works  and 
Days.  Hesiod  has  not  treated  of  the  breeding  of  rat- 
tloor  care  of  beet,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  third 
and  lourth  books  of  the  Roman  poet.  But  in  the  for- 
mer books  he  has  copied  his  pn  decensor  in  some  of 
his  BM>st  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  as  in 
his  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  superstitious  absert- 
ancc  of  days.  Virgil's  arrangement  of  his  topics  is 
at  once  tho  most  natural,  and  that  which  best  cames 
his  reader  along  with  him.  He  begins  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  mi  rt  mass  of  earth  and  the  sowing  of 
graint  which  form  the  most  intractable  part  of  his  sub- 
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ject.    Then  ho  discloses  to  our  view  a  moro  open 
prospect  and  a  wider  horizon,  leading  us  among  the 
rich  and  diversified  scenes  of  nature,  the  shades  of 
vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.    He  next  pre- 
sents us  with  pictures  of  joyous  and  animated  exist- 
ence.   The  useful  herds,  the  courageous  horse,  the 
Nomades  of  Africa  and  Scyihia  pass  before  us,  and 
the  fancy  is  excited  by  images  ol  the  whole  moving 
creation.    Pie  at  length  concludes  with  those  insects 
which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity, and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment, seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  human  spe- 
cies.   Many  of  Virgil's  rules,  particularly  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  agricultural  writers  of  his  own 
country.    Seneca,  indeed,  talks  lightly  of  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  his  precepts.    But  Columella  speaks  of 
him  as  an  agricultural  oracle  ("  vtrunmo  rati  velut 
oracuio  credwenmiu") ;  and  all  modern  travellers,  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture 
even  at  this  day  practised  in  Italy,  bear  testimony  to 
his  exactness  in  the  minutest  particulars.    His  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descriptions- are  de- 
livered with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observa- 
tions have  received  novelty  or  im|K>rtance  by  poetic 
embellishment.    It  is  thus  that  be  contrives,  by  con- 
verting rules  into  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring or  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  topics, J 
to  scatter  roses  amid  his  fields,  and  to  cover,  as  it 
were,  with  verdure  the  thorns  and  briers  of  agricultural 
discussion.    This  talent  of  expressing  with  elegsnce 
what  is  trifling  and  in  itself  little  attractive,  is  one  of  j 
the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and  no  one  was  heller  i 
acquainted  wnb  it  than  Virgil.    But.  though  he  has 
inculcated  his  precepts  wuh  as  much  cleann-ss,  ele- 
gance, anddigmtv  a*  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits, 
and  even  in  thi*  rt^pcrt  has  greatly  unproved  on  He- 
tied,  still  it  is  noi  on  the>e  precepts  that  the  chief  hean- 
ty  of  ihe  Georgics  depends.   Wuh  the  various  discus- 
sions on  corn,  vines,  cattle,  sod  bees,  he  has  interwo- 
ven every  philosophical,  moral,  or  mythological  episode 
On  which  he  could  with  propriety  seize.     In  all  didac- 
tic poems  the  episodes  are  the  chief  embellishment* 
The  noblest  passages  of  Lucretius  are  those  in  which 
be  so  sincerely  |*nit»  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
delights  of  modi  radon  and  contentment.    In  like  man- 
ner, the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  are  his  invocations  to 
the  gods,  his  sddresaes  to  Augustus,  his  account  of  the 
prodigies  before  the  death  of  Cesar,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  Italy.    How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his 
praises  of  a  country  life  !  how  solemn  and  majestic  bis 
encomiums  on  the  sage  who  bad  triumphed,  as  it  were, 
over  the  powers  of  destiny  ;  who  hsd  shut  his  ears  to 
the  murmurs  of  Acheron,  and  dispelled  from  bis  ima- 
gination those  invisible  and  inaudible  phantoms  which 
wander  on  the  other  side  of  death  !    In  these  end 
many  other  passages,  il  is  evident  that  Virgil  contends 
with  Lucretius,  and  strives  hard  to  surpass  him. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  topics  on  which 
these  two  poets  descant,  but  a  wide  difference  between 
them  in  tone  and  manner.    Lucretius  is  more  bold  and 
simple  than  his  successor,  and  displays  more  of  the 
rrvuta  vis  animi ;  but  his  outlines  are  harder,  and  we 
never  find  in  Virgil  any  of  those  rugged  verses  or  un- 
polished expressions  which  we  so  frequently  encoun- 
ter in  Lucretius.    In  the  theological  parts,  and  those 
which  relate  to  a  state  of  future  existence,  Lucretius 
assumes,  ss  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Virgil 
ia  more  calm,  contemplative,  and  reaigned.    As  the 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  du- 
ring the  dsrk  sges,  or,  at  all  events,  were  the  first 
classical  productions  which  were  brought  to  light  or 
studied  at  the  revival  of  literaiuffe*  we  find  imitations 
of  the  Georgics  in  the  earliest  pdsjtt  w  ho  appeared  af- 
ter that  period.    Tho  "  RusheutT  of  Politian,  "  in 
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abridgment  of  the  subject  of  that  poem,  and  several 
passages  are  nearly  copied  from  it.  Of  other  mod- 
ern Latin  poems  which  have  been  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Georgics,  Vlniere'a  Pradtum  Rusticum 
approaches  nearest  to  it  in  the  subject ;  but  it  is  a 
tedious  and  languid  production  The  Italian  poem 
of  Alamanrii,  in  six  books,  entitled  "Delta  Colttvazu 
one,"  enlarges  on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the 
first  three -books  of  Virgil ;  while  Rucellai,  the  coun- 
tryman and  contemporary  of  Alamanrii,  has,  in  his 
poem  Le  Apt,  nearly  translated  the  fourth  book,  omit- 
ting, however,  the  fable  of  Aristajus.  Both  these  po- 
ems, in  rem  srioUi,  are  written  wuh  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  and  contain  many  passages  which 
might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  parts 
of  thst  immortal  work  on  which  they  were  modelled. 
A  few  lines  in  the  fourth  book  have  also  given  to  Ra- 
pin  the  hint  for  hia  Latin  poem,  Horti ;  but,  as  Addi- 
son has  remarked,  "  there  is  more  pleasantness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden  which  Virgil  gives  us,  than 
in  all  the  spacious  wslks  snd  waterworks  of  Kapin." 
The  same  subject  has  been  enlsrged  on  by  Delille. 
who  was  s  transistor  snd  enthusisstic  admirer  of  Vir- 
gil, and  baa  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  finest 
passages,  both  in  Les  Jardins,  snd  bis  other  poem, 
IS  Homme  ties  Champa,  which  may  be  eonsidered  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Georgics,  by  adding  a  moral  part 
to  the  Ijalin  poem.  St.  Lambert,  in  his  Satsons,  and 
Koacher,  in  his  Mens,  have  also  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  Georgics.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
point  out  particular  imitations  ;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poems  in  general,  that  they  are  vague  and 
diffuse,  and  never  reach  that  pregnant  brevity  of  style 
by  which  their  great  original  is  distinguished.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Wharton,  that,  of  all  our  English 
poems,  "  Philip's  Cider,  which  is  a  close  imitation  of 
the  Georgics,  conveys  to  us  the  fullest  ides  of  Virgil's 
msnner,  whom  he  has  exactly  followed  in  conciseness 
of  style,  in  throwing  in  frequent  moral  reflections,  in 
varying  the  method  of  giving  his  precepts,  in  his  di- 
gressions, and  in  his  happy  address  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject  ;  in  hia  knowledge,  and  love  of  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  agriculture,  and  antiquity,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous in  both."  But  no  English  poet  has  been  so 
much  indebted  to  Virgil  for  his  fame  as  Thomson. 
In  bis  Season*  he  sometimes  assembles  together  dif- 
ferent passages  from  the  Georgics,  snd  sometimes 
scstlers  verses  belonging  to  the  same  passage  through 
different  parts  of  his  own  production,  but  at  other 
times  he  translates  straight  forward.  In  his  Spring, 
though  Lucretius  has  contributed  s  share,  he  haa  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  the  description  of  the  golden  sge, 
and  of  the  desires  which  the  early  season  excites  smong 
the  brute  creation.  From  the  same  source  he  has  bor- 
rowed, in  his  Summer,  many  circumstances  of  the  thun- 
der-storm, and  the  panegvric  on  Great  Britain,  which  is 
parodied  from  the  praises  of  Italy.  The  eulogy  which 
he  introduces  in  nis  Autumn  on  a  philosophical  life 
may  be  cited  as  sn  example  of  the  closeness  with 
which,  on  some  ocrssions,  he  imitates  the  Latin  poet. 
— The  J^neis  next  claims  our  attention.  Il  has  for  Us 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  of  poetry  than 
the  Georgics,  and  is,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  its 
kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  in  the  very  highest  order,  snd 
it  was  in  this  exalted  species  that  Virgil  was  most  fit- 
ted to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion,  and 
never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideas,  he  calmly 
consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which  his 
fsncy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  his  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  too, 
and  depth  of  the  design  proposed  in  the  ifCneid,  ren- 
dered this  subjection  to  the  judgment  indispensable. 
It  would  bo  absurd  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  thst 
Virgil  intended  to  givo  instruction  to  princes  in  the  art 
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of  settling  colonics  (Catron,  CBuvrct  de  Virgile,  vol. 
3,  p.  488),  or  to  supply  Augustus  with  political  rules 
for  ibo  government  and  legislation  of  a  great  empire  ; 
but  he  evidently  designed,  not  merely  to  deduce  (he 
descent  of  Augustus  and  the  Romans  from  /Eneas  and 
his  companions,  but,  by  creating  a  perfect  character  in 
his  hero,  to  shadow  out  the  eminent  qualities  of  bis  im- 
perial patron  ;  to  recommend  bis  virtues  to  his  coun- 
trymen, wbo  would  readily  apply  to  bun  the  amiable 
portrait ;  and  perhaps  to  suggest,  that  be  was  the  ru- 
ler of  the  world  announced  ot  old  by  the  prophecies  and 
oracles  of  the  Satuniian  land.  (jEn.,  6,  789,  ttqq.) 
No  one  who  has  n  -.id  the.  .Eucid,  and  studied  the  histor- 
ical character  of  Ai:^u«t>)s,  or  Uie  early  events  of  his 
reign,  can  doubt  that  .Euci^  i*  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation of  that  cni|.LTor  — 'I'ht:  chief  objection  which 
entice  in  all  ages  have  urged  against  the  -Encid,  or,  at 
least,  against  the  poetical  character  of  its  author,  is  the 
defect  in  what  forms  the  most  essential  quality  of  a 
poet,  originality  and  the  power  of  invention.  It  has 
never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  he  possessed  a  species 
of  invention,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  consists  in 
placing  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupied  in  a  new 
light,  or  presenting  assemblages,  which  have  been  al- 
ready exhibited,  in  a  new  point  of  view.  Nor  has  it 
been  disputed  that  he  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on 
them  the  charm  of  novelty,  by  the  power  of  more  per- 
fect diction,  and  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  lights  on  into  gold.  But  it  is  alleged  that 
he  has  contrived  few  incidents,  and  opened  up  no 
new  veins  of  thought.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ro- 
man dramatic  writers,  instead  of  contriving  plots  of 
their  own,  translated  the  master-pieces  of  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  and  Menander.  The  same  imitative  spirit 
naturally  enough  prevailed  in  the  first  attempts  at  Epic 
poetry.  When  any  beautiful  model  exists  in  an  art, 
it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  the  mind,  that  we  are 
apt  to  think  that,  in  order  to  execute  successfully  any 
work  of  a  similar  description,  the  approved  prototype 
must  be  imitated.  It  is  supposed  that  what  bad  pleas- 
ed once  must  plea*-  always;  and  circumstances,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  or  perhaps  accidental,  are 
couverted  into  general  and  immutable  rules.  It  was 
natural,  then,  for  the  U  una,  struck  with  admiration 
at  the  sublime  and  beautiful  productions  of  the  epic 
muse  of  Greece,  to  follow  her  lessons  with  servility. 
The  mind  of  Virgil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  His 
excellence  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  and  majesty  of 
hm  poetical  character,  in  hia  judicious  contrivance  of 
composition,  his  correctness  of  drawing,  his  purity  of 
taste,  his  artful  adaptation  of  the  conceptions  of  others 
to  his  own  purposes,  and  his  skill  in  the  combination  of 
materials.  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  first  applied  him- 
self to  frame  a  poem,  which  might  celebrate  his  im- 
perial master,  and  emulate  the  productiona  of  Greece, 
in  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  she  was  as  yet  unri- 
vslled,  he  first  naturally  bent  a  reverent  eye  on  Ho- 
mer ;  and,  though  he  differed  widely  from  his  Grecian 
master  in  the  qualities  of  his  mind  and  genius,  he  be- 
came his  most  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  I«at- 
in  dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  for  the  stage, 
had  frequently  compounded  them  of  the  plots  of  two 
Greek  plays,  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and  thus 
compensated  for  the  want  of  invention  and  severe  sim- 
plicity of  composition  by  greater  richness  and  variety 
of  incident.  From  their  example,  Virgil  comprehend- 
ed in  his  plan  the  arguments  both  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  ;  the  one  serving  him  as  a  guide  for  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  his  hero  previous  to  the  land- 
ing in  Eatium,  and  the  other  as  a  model  for  the  wars 
which  he  sustained  in  Italy,  to  gain  his  destine*]  bride 
Lavinia.  Ho  had  thus  before  him  all  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  Homer,  as  lights  to  gaze  at  and  as  rocks  to 
be  shunned,  with  the  judgment  of  ages  on  both,  as  a 
chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greater  perfec- 
tion.   In  the  Iliad,  however,  there  was  thia 


;  ity,  that  i  tense  of  injury  (easily  communicated  to  to 
'  reader)  existed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  in  the  Odys- 
sey, we  feel,  as  it  were,  the  hero's  desire  of  returning 
to  his  native  country.  But  both  these  ruling  princi- 
ples of  action  are  wanting  in  the  .Enetd,  woere  the 
Trojans  rather  inflict  than  sustain  injury,  and  rcloe- 
j  tanlly  seek  a  settlement  in  new  and  unknown  lands. 
— Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  works  of  Vir- 
gil that  have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poems 
still  exist  which  arc  very  generally  ascribed  to  htm, 
]  but  which,  from  their  inferiority,  arc  supposed  to  be 
!  the  productions  of  his  early  youth.  Of  these,  the  long- 
est is  the  Culez,  which  has  been  translated  by  Spen- 
ser under  the  title  of  Virgil's  Gnat.  There  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  two  epigrams  of  Martial  (H.  56;  14, 
185),  that  there  was  a  poem  called  Culex  which  had 
been  written  by  Virgil.  But  it  may  be  questioned  if 
the  Culex  to  which  Martial  alludes  be  the  same  with 
the  poem  under  that  name  which  we  now  jx 
The  Culex,  which  still  appears  in  some  of  the  edit: 
of  Virgil,  is  not  without  passages  of  considerable  n 
it ;  but  it  exhibits  few  marks  of  the  taste  and  judgment 
of  the  Mantuan  bard.  A  compressed  and  pregnant 
brevity  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  that  great 
poet's  genuine  works ;  but  the  Culex.  as  we  now  nave 
it,  is  overloaded  and  diffuse,  every  thought  and  descrip- 
tion being  spun  out  through  as  many  luies  as  possible. 
Those  critics  who  contend  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
Culex,  account  for  this  redundancy  by  supposing  that 
it  was  the  first,  and,  indeed,  a  boyish  production  of  its 
illustrious  author.  The  Culex,  however,  which  Virgil 
wrote,  had  no  claim  to  such  an  excuse.  For  Statnxi 
mentions,  in  his  Gtnethltacon  of  Eucan,  that  the  Phar- 
salia  of  that  poet  had  been  completed  by  him  before 
the  age  at  which  Virgil  wrote  the  Culex  Now  the 
Pharsalia  waa  finished  when  Eucan  was  twenty  -six; 
so  that,  according  to  Statius,  the  Culex  could  not 
have  been  written  tilt  after  Virgil  had  attained  that 
age,  and  ought,  consequently,  to  have  been  as  perfect 
in  point  of  composition  as  his  earliest  eclogues.  The 
probability  therefore  is,  that  the  subject  was  of  Vir- 
il's  invention,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  are  truly 
irgilian,  but  that  the  poem  had  been  lengthened  out 
and  interpolated  by  the  transcribers  of  the  rntddle 
ages.  The  subject  of  the  Culex  may  be  considered 
aa  partly  pastoral  and  partly  mock-heroic  ;  but  the 
mockery  is  of  a  gentle  and  delicate  description,  and 
much  real  beauty  and  tenderness  break  out  amid  the 
assumed  solemnity.  A  goatherd  leads  out  his  docks 
to  feed  upon  the  pastures  near  Mount  Cithvroa. 
Having  fallen  asleep,  he  is  suddenly  roused  from  bis 
slumbers  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  and,  while  awakening, 
he  crashes  to  death  tho  insect  which  had  inflicted  the 
wound.  He  then  perceives  a  huge  serpent  approach- 
ing, which,  if  his  sleep  hsd  not  been  broken,  would 
;  inevitably  bave  destroyed  him.  The  shade  of  the  peat 
.  appears  to  the  shepherd  on  the  following  night,  and 
i  reproaches  him  with  having  occasioned  its  death  at  the 
moment  when  it  had  saved  his  life.  The  insect  de- 
|  scribes  all  that  it  had  seen  in  the  infernal  regions  durtrg 
its  wanderings,  having  as  yet  obtained  no  fixed  habita- 
tion. Next  day  the  shepherd  prepares  a  tomb,  in  order 
to  procure  repose  for  the  ghost  of  his  benefartor.  and 
celebrates  in  due  form  its  funeral  obsequies  Bv  far 
the  finest,  and  probably  the  most  genuine,  passage  ol  tbe 
poem  is  that  near  the  beginning,  in  which  the  author 
describes  the  goatherd  leading  out  his  flocks  to  their 
i  pasture,  and  in  which  he  descants  on  the  pleasure?  of  a 
■  country  life.  Ah  amended  bv  Heyne,  and  cleared  from 
I  (be  interpolations  of  the  Rchol lasts,  we  may  find  in  it  tbe 
\  m  r.uc  of  those  tWcra  of  son*  which  afterward  expand- 
ed  to  sm-h  maturity  nnd  perfection  in  the  Georgies. — 
The  Ctn.1,  a  poern  of  the  same  doubtful  authenticity 
with  the  CulfX.  and  which  somo  commentators  havt 
attributed  to  Cornelius  Gallus,  records  the  well-known 
mythological  fable  of  Scylla,  daughter  of  Kisus,  and  bet 
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transformation  into  the  bird  called  ( 'iris,  from  which  the 
poem  derives  its  title.  That  part  which  is  introductory 
to  the  complaint  of  Scylla  is  not  very  clear  in  language 
or  lofty  in  point  of  conception.  The  lamentation  it- 
self is  as  good  as  might  be  expected,  considering  the 
position  in  which  it  was  uttered,  Minos  having,  on  hi« 
voyage  home,  fastened  her  to  the  sido  of  his  vessel, 
and  thus  dragged  her  along  through  the  sea.  Some 
of  the  lines  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  soliloquy  of 
Ariadne  in  Catullus.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  is 
one  in  which  that  poet  has  also  been  closely  imitated, 
describing  the  effecta  of  ungovernable  love  in  the 
breast  of  Scylla.  From  tho  Ctna,  Spenser,  who  had 
translated  the  Culex,  imitated  a  long  passage,  which  ' 
constitutes  part  of  the  Legend  of  Brttomart,  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  —  The  Moretum  would 
certainly  he  a  curious  and  interesting  production,  could 
it  be  authenticated  as  the  work  of  Virgil  or  Septimius 
Serem  to  whom  Wern§dorff  has  ascribed  it.  and  who 
flourished  at  Home  during  the  reigns  of  the  Flavian 
family.  Its  subject  is  one  concerning  which  few  rel- 
ics have  descended  to  us  from  antiquity.  It  gives 
an  account  of  the  occupations  and  daily  life  of  an  Ital- 
ian peasant ;  and,  eo  far  as  it  goes,  everything  is  re- 
lated with  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  employ- 
ments only  of  the  morning  sre  recorded.  The  peasant 
Simulus  rises  with  the  dawn.  He  gathers  together 
the  ashes  of  the  yesterday's  fire.  He  then  bakes  some 
bread  ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  an  African  freed- 
woman  named  Cybale.  he  prepares  a  sort  of  fond  call- 
ed Moretum,  which  gives  name  to  the  poem,  and  was 
chiefly  composed  of  herbs  culled  from  his  gsrden. 
This  introduces  a  curious  description  of  a  peasant's 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  sort  of  plants  which  were  rear- 
ed in  tt.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  peasant's 
yoking  his  oxen,  and  beginning  to  plough  his  field. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  what  is  now  extant  is 
only  a  fragment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Moretum. 
or  the  firat  of  a  series  of  rustic  eclogues,  in  which  the 
avocations  of  a  pcasabt  were  described  in  succession 
through  the  whole  day.  The  Copa  merely  contains 
an  invitation  from  an  hostess,  who  was  a  native  of 
Syria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in  a  place  of  enter- 
tainment which  she  kept  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome ;  I 
but  a  good-humoured  drinking-song  by  the  majestic  • 
author  of  the  Georgics  and  AZneid  is  in  itself  a  curi- 
osity— The  best  edition  of  Virgil  is  that  of  Heyne,  I 
which  first  appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1767-  j 
68,  4  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  often  reprinted  :  the  moat  j 
complete  is  that  with  the  additiona  of  Wagner,  L»/w  ,  I 
18.11.  The  edition  of  Forbiger,  Lips  ,  1826-9,  3  vols.  | 
8vo,  is  also  a  very  useful  one.  (Dunlop's  Roman 
Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  scqq  ) 

Virginia,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L  Virginius. 
The  maiden  had  been  betrothed  to  L.  Icilius.  one  of  the 
tribunes,  snd  the  author  of  the  law  known  by  his  name. 
Her  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  passions  of  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  he  caused  one  of  his  cli- 
ents, M.  Claudius,  to  seize  her  as  his  slave,  intending 
in  this  manner  to  get  the  person  of  the  damsel  within 
his  power.  Intelligence  waa  immediately  aent  to  the 
camp  to  Virgimua,  who,  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
hastened  to  Rome  to  protect  his  daughter.  But  in 
vain  did  he  claim  his  child  ;  in  vsin  appeal  to  the  sym- 
patic- of  the  people ;  in  vain  address  himself  to  the 
better  mind  of  Appius.  The  decemvir,  blind  to  ev- 
erything but  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  snd  deaf  to  all  but 
the  impulse  of  his  own  passion,  passed  sentence,  as- 
signing the  maiden  to  Claudiua.  Upon  this,  Virginius, 
snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife,  exclaim.. d.  "This  is 
the  only  way  left,  my  child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  un- 
stained !"  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart;  then,  turning 
to  Appius,  he  cried,  "  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the 
curse  of  this  innocent  blood  !"  Appius  ordered  him 
to  be  seized,  but  in  vain.  '  Waving  aloft  the  bloody 
knife,  he  burst  through  the  multitude,  flew  to  the 


gates,  mounted  a  horse,  and  spurred  headlong  to  me 
csmp  near  Tusculum.  The  wild  and  frantic  aspect 
of  Virginius,  his  sttire  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
bloody  knife  still  held  convulsively  in  his  grasp,  in- 
stantly drew  a  crowd  of  the  soldiery  around  him.  In 
brief  but  burning  terms  he  told  his  tale,  and  called 
aloud  for  vengeance.  One  thrilling  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathizing indignation  filled  every  bosom  j  they  called 
to  arms,  plucked  up  their  standards,  and,  rr  arching  to 
Rome,  seizeaV  upon  the  Aventine.  The  army  near 
Fidenc  causht  a  aimilar  spirit,  hsving  received  infor- 
mation o!  the  bloody  tragedy  from  Icilius.  They,  in 
like  manner,  threw  olT  the  authority  of  their  command- 
ers, chose  military  tribunes  to  lead  them,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  Home,  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventine 
Hill.  In  the  city  ail  was  tumult  ai  d  terror.  The  de- 
cemvirs were  unable  to  make  head  .  gainst  the  exrited 
multitude,  and  the  senate  itself  felt  its  power  ineffect- 
ual to  allay  the  tempest.  They  began  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  the  army,  yet  with  dilatoriness,  hoping 
the  ferment  would  soon  abate,  ami  they  might  still  re- 
tain their  power.  But  the  people  were  in  earnest. 
Leaving  a  strong  body  to  defend  the  Aventine  for  the 
present,  they  marched  in  military  arrav  through  the 
city,  and  once  more  posted  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  the  plebeian  party, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Then  were  the  patricians 
compelled  to  vield,  and  the  decemvira  reaigned.  (  Vtd. 
Appius,  snd  Decemviri.) 

Virginius.  the  father  of  Virginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  affair  of  his  daughter.  {Vtd. 
Virginia.) 

ViRUTHtis,  a  shepherd  of  Lusitania,  a  hunter,  a 
robber,  and  finally  a  military  hero,  almost  unrivalled  in 
fertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  his  forces,  snd  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle.  Like 
the  guerilla  leadera  of  modern  times,  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but.  superior  to  them,  he  wss  equally  able  to 
guide  a  troop  and  to  marshal  an  army.  Six  years  did 
he  maintain  the  contest ;  and  at  length  the  consul 
Ca?pio,  unable  to  subdue  him  in  the  field,  procured  his 
sssassination.  The  Lusilanians,  deprived  of  their 
bravo  leader,  were  soon  afterward  completely  sub- 
dued, B  C.  40     (Flor,  2,  17  —  Val.  Max..  6.  4.) 

Viscrois,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Weser,  and 
falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  (Veil.  Faterc.,  2, 
106.— T*.,  Ann.,  1.  70.) 

Vistula,  a  river  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  ancient  Germany,  now  the  Vistula,  or,  as 
the  Germans  write  the  word,  the  Wetrhsel.  (Mela, 
3,  4  — /'/in.,  4.  12  —Amm.  Marc  ,  32.  8.) 

VtTKLMOS,  I.  A  itlus,  a  Roman  emperor,  who  came 
after  Otho  He  was  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  fsmilies  of  Rome,  and,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  Tho 
greatest  part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at  Caprea*,  where 
his  willingness  to  gratify  the  most  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  in 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and  flattering 
to  induce  Vitellins  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleas- 
ed with  his  skill  in  driving  s  chariot ;  Claudius  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester ;  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  thestre.  With  such 
an  insinuating  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Vitelliua  became  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his 
patrons,  like  the  other  favourites  ;  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raise  hirn  to  greater  honours,  snd 
to  procure  him  fresh  applsuse.  He  passed  through  all 
the  offices  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  do- 
nations and  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  tho  head  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  Otho  was  pro 
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cUimed  emperor,  and  the  exaltation  of  bis  rival  was 
no  sooner  heard  ia  the  camp,  than  be  was  likewise 
invested  with  the  purple  by  his  soldiers.    He  accept- 
ed with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly 
marched  against  Qtho.    Three  battles  were  fought, 
and  in  all  Vilellius  was  conquered.    A  fourth,  how- 
ever, in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  left 
him  master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Vitelhus  began  his  reign  by  endeavouring  to  concili- 
ate the  favour  of  the  populace  and  the  troops  by  Urge 
donations  and  expensive  amusements     He  then  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  his  own  debasing  appetites,  of  which 
the  chief  was  absolute  gluttony  of  the  very  grossest 
kind.    It  is  almost  incredible,  though  stated  by  histo- 
rians, that  in  less  than  four  months  he  expended  on 
the  mere  luxuries  of  the  table  a  sum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.    This  bloated  and  pampered 
ruler  was  soon  regarded  by  all  his  subjects  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust.    The  unrestrained  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery  tended  equally  to  make  his  reign  hated 
and  feared  by  all  who  were  exposed  to  tbe  inaults  and 
outrages  in  which  they  indulged.    To  supply  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  excessive  Inxury, 
he  resorted  to  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  listening  to 
tbe  accusations  of  spies,  and  putting  to  death  all  auch 
accused  persons,  that  be  might  seize  upon  their  prop-  i 
erty.    While  thus  wallowing  in  the  indulgence  of  the 
most  debasing  appetites,  Vilclliua  was  startled  by  ti- 
dings of  a  very  alarming  nature.    Vespaaian,  who  had 
been  sent  to  lake  the  command  of  the  army  in  Syria  | 
in  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  been  detained  there  by  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  his  own  son 
Titus  to  offer  his  allegiance  to  Galba.    But,  before 
his  arrival,  Galba  was  dead,  and  Otbo  and  Vilellius 
were  contending  for  the  empire.    Titus  returned  to 
hia  father  for  instructions  ;  and.  though  Vespasian  ap- 
peared ready  to  acknowledge  Vilelbua,  hia  own  troops 
were  eager  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty.    Being  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  he  commenced  his  march  towards  Europe.  The 
Illynan  and  Paunonian  armies  immediately  declared 
in  his  favour ;  and  that  of  Illyhcum,  under  ihe  com- 
mand of  Antonius  Primus,  crossed  the  Alpa  and 
marched  towards  Rome  to  dethrone  Vilellius.  The 
Vitellian  army,  commanded  by  Caseins,  encountered 
that  of  Antonius  near  Cremona,  but  was  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  the  city  was  taken.    Antonius  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  Rome,  and  crossed  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  while  the  emperor  was  haatening  to 
aecure  them.    Vilclliua  fled  to  Rome,  which  was  soon 
invested  by  the  victorious  army  of  Antonius.    An  in- 
surrectionary tumult  arose  in  the  city  itself,  during 
which  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground,  and  Sa- 
binus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  killed.  The 
troopa  of  Antoniua  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into 
the  city,  stormed  the  quarters  of  the  praetorian  guarda, 
and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  the  sword.  Vilel- 
lius endeavoured  lo  conceal  himself,  but  was  discov- 
ered, dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment for  common  malefactors,  put  to  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and  his  mangled  carcass 
cast  into  the  Tiber  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude.   Fight  months  and  five  days  had  this  despics- 
ota  wretch  seemed  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  supreme,  do- 
minion, when  thus  overtaken  by  the  due  reward  of 
his  debauchery  and  crimes     (Htthmngton's  History 
of  Rome,  p.  185,  $eqq.) 

VitruvIcs  Pollio,  M..  a  celebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, born  st  Verona,  and  contemporary  with  Ju- 
lius Cesar  and  Augustus.  Some,  as,  for  example, 
Newton,  his  English  translator,  have  placed  him  in  the 
reign  of  Titus,  but  they  have  been  refuted  by  H  in. 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  ancient  architec- 
ture (Getekichte  der  Baukunst  bet  den  alien,  Berlin, 
1822,  2  vols.  4to).  at  ihe  end  of  his  dissertation  on 
'be  Pantheon.    (Compare  Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom,  vol. 


2,  p.  189,  MM.«  in  mitts.)  Under  Augustus,  who,  do- 
ring  tbe  civil  contest,  bad  employed  him  in  the  con- 
struction of  military  engines,  be  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor of  public  buildings  ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  of 
thia  prince,  and  availing  himself  as  well  of  tbe  Greek 
works  already  written  on  that  subject,  as  of  the  re- 
sult of  his  own  experience,  that  Vitruvius  published 
his  work  on  Architecture.  It  is  in  ten  books  The 
first  seven  treat  of  architecture,  in  its  proper  secse ; 
the  last  three  of  hydraulic  architecture,  gnomouics.  and 
The  style  of  Vitruvius  is  unostentatious. 


concise,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Its  obscurity,  how- 
ever, is  owing  to  the  fsct  of  Vitruvius  having  been  the 
first  Roman  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of  architecture, 
and  his  using,  in  consequence,  new  terms  and  forms  of 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which  he  intends. 
The  best  edition  is  tnst  of  Schneider,  Lip*  ,  1807,  a 
3  vols.  8vo.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tbe  plans  which 
originally  accompanied  ihe  work  of  Vitruvius  are  lost 
to  ua.  (The  following  worka  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  in  relation  to  Vitruvius .  fhrt,  Getrkxkie, 
dec,  already  referred  to. — Slieglttz,  Arekadagu  der 
BaukunMt,  Wamar,  1801. — Genellt.  Bne/e  uher  V*. 
/me.,  Braunschic.  und  Berlin,  I802.—Ro*ck,  Erik* 
terungen  su  Vitruv't  Baukuntt,  StuUg  ,  1802. — Siczg- 
htz  archaolog.  unterhalt.,  1  Abtk,  Lnpz.,  1820  ) 

Ulpia  TkajIna,  a  city  of  Dacia,  the  residence  at 
Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  called  br  ho 
name.  Its  previous  appellation  appears  to  have  bee* 
Sarmizegetusa.  The  modern  name  is  Varkely  at 
Varhel.  (Inacript.,  up.  Grot. — Intcnpt.,  ap.  Zamos. 
Analeet ,  5  ) 

Ulpuncm,  L  •  town  of  upper  Mcesis,  said  br  Pro- 
copius  to  have  been  repaired  and  embellished  by  Jus- 
tinian, and  called  JuBtiniana  Sccunda.  It  is  now  Gt- 
uttendil.  {Proc»p  ,  B.  G  ,  4,  25.)— II.  One  of  the 
principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps  Kolsovar. 

Ul.ru n cs  IIomitics,  one  of  those  who  have  con- 
ferred the  greatest  honour  on  Roman  jurisprudence, 
was  born  at  Tyre.  Under  Septimius  Scverus  he  be- 
came the  colleague  of  Sextus  Pompontos  in  tbe  judi- 
cial stations  which  he  filled.  He  continued  to  dis- 
charge these  same  official  dutiea  under  Caracalla  arad 
Macrinus,  but  was  sent  into  exile  after  tbe  death  of 
Heliogabalua.  Alexander  SeveTus  recalled  him,  made 
him  one  of  his  council, and  treated  him  with  tbe  great- 
est regard.  He  appointed  him,  also,  praetorian  pre- 
fect. In  this  post  he  rendered  himself  odious  to  tbe 
soldiery,  who  complained  that  he  wished  to  abridge 
the  privileges  which  tbey  had  enjoyed  under  Helio- 
gabalus.  They  frequently  demanded  his  death  ;  arai 
on  one  occasion,  the  emperor,  to  aave  htm,  covered 
him  with  his  purple.  Ulpian,  however,  waa  at  Last 
massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom'  he  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  peo- 
ple took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a  violent  contest 
arose,  which  laated  during  three  daya.  Ulpian  wrote 
the  most  works  of  any  Roman  jurist  :  we  have  tbe 
titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  his  productions,  among 
which  was  a  digest  in  forty-eight  books  ;  a  comment- 
ary on  the  Edictum  Pcrpetvum,  in  eighty-three  j  and 
another  on  the  Lex  Julia  Papia,  in  twenty.  Of  all 
these  works  there  remain  twenty-nine  chapters  of  that 
entitled  Regula  Juris,  and  which  consisted  of  aevea 
books.  They  were  inserted  in  the  abridgment  of 
the> Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alaric.  We  have 
al»d\  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on  Demoathenea. 
I  he  Beaineii  writers  nave  concurreo  in  tneir  cuiogy 
of  Utptan,  but  the  Christians  have  reproached  him  for 
inciting  the  emperor  to  a  persecution  of  their  sect 
(Si-hbu,  Hist  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  286,  teqq. — Bohr, 
Gesek.  der  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  560.) 

I' n  mi.r.  a  small  town  of  Latiotn,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, probably,  from  Velilrae.  Its  marshy  situation 
is  plainly  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  tbe  mhab- 
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and  Juvenal  give  ua  but  a  wretched  idea  of  the  place. 

(Horat,  Ep.t  1,  It,  30 .  —  Juv.,  10,  101.  —  Cramer^ 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  85.) 

Ulybsks,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Anticlea  and  La- 
ertes, or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  ( Ktd.  Sis- 
yphus, and  Anticlea.)  He  became,  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen  ;  but, 
as  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
Tyndarus.  the  father  of  Helen,  favoured  the  addresses 
of  Ulysses,  as  by  him  he  was  directed  to  choose  one 
of  his  daughter's  suiters  without  offending  the  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
unite  together  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  offered  to  her  person.    Ulysses  had 


I  lyases  had  no  sooner 
obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  him  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  aolitude.  The  abduction 
of  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  waa  bound,  in 
common  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  in- 
truder, he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
princes  of  Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
leave  his  beloved  Penelope,  he  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
bull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where  he 
•owed  salt  instead  of  grain.  The  artifice,  however, 
was  soon  detected  ;  and  Palamedes,  by  placing  before 
the  plough  of  Ulysses  his  infant  son  Telemachus,  con- 
vinced the  world  that  the  father  waa  not  insane,  who 
had  the  foresight  to  turn  away  the  plough  from  the 
furrow,  not  to  hurt  hia  child.  Ulyasea  waa  therefore 
obliged  to  go  to  the  war ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him 
who  had  exposed  hia  pretended  insanity.  ( Via  Pala- 
medes )  During  the  Trojan  war.  the  King  of  Ithaca 
distinguished  himself  by  his  prudence  and  sagacity 
as  well  as  by  his  valour  By  h  is  means  Achilles  was 
discovered  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomcde<,  king 
of  Scyroa  {vid.  Achilles) ;  and  Philocletes  was  in- 
duced to  abandon  Lemnos.  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
jan war  with  the  arrowa  of  Hercules.  (Kid.  Philoc- 
tetes.)  With  the  assistance  of  Diomcdes  he  slew 
Rhesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  sleeping  Thra- 
cians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  (vid.  Rhesus,  and 
Doton) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  warrior, 
he  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  (Vtd.  Palla- 
dium, where,  however,  other  accounts  are  given.) 
These,  aa  well  as  other  services,  obtained  for  him  the 
armour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajsx  had  disputed  with 
him.  After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
board  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 

Eosed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
is  native  country  :  he  Was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
the  coasU  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
Lotophagi  (vid.  Lotophagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
Cyclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
phemus occurred.  (  Kid.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
He  came  nex»,  in  the  course  of  his  wanderinga,  to  the 
island  of  ./Eolus,  monarch  of  the  winds,  who  gave 
him,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  the  winds  which 
could  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca  ;  but  the  curi- 
osity of  his  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
tained proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
and  hurried  them  back  to  .Kolu  .  the  king  of  which, 
judging,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  wptc 
hated  by  the  gods,  drove  them  with  reproaches  from 
his  isle.  Thence  he  was  carried  to  the  land  of  the 
Lestrygonians  (vid.  Lasstrygones),  where  he  lost  all 
hia  vessels  except  the  one  in  which  be  himself  was  ; 
and.  on  escaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
he  came  to  the  island  of  -£;ea,  the  abode  of  Circe. 


'  After  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  warrior 
and  his  companions  were  anxious  to  depart ;  but  the 
goddess  told  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  cross 
the  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hades,  to  consult 
the  blind  prophet  Tiresias.   Accordingly,  tbey  left 


iEa?a  rather  late  in  the  day,  as  it  would  appear,  and, 

impelled  by  a  favouring  north  wind,  their  ship  reached 
by  sunset  the  opposite  coast  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per* 
pelual  gloom.  Ulysses  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  small  pit,  into  which  he  poured 
mulsc,  wine,  water,  flour,  ana  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  the  abode  of  Hades, 
snd  Ulysses  there  saw  the  heroines  of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
lea. Terror  at  length  came  over  him  ;  he  hastened 
back  to  his  ship  ;  the  stream  carried  it  along,  and 
they  reached  .Uxa  while  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
.Es'a  on  i heir  homeward  voyage,  Ulysses  and  his 
companions  carne  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (vid. 
Sircnes),  and,  after  having  escaped  from  these,  and 
■banned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  they  reached  the 
terrific  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  (Kid.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdis )  As  he  sailed  by  Scylla.  ('lyases  saw  six  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  came  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun  god  (Kid.  Thrinakia,)  Here  hia  companions 
sacrilegiously  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  were 
punished  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  soon- 
er had  they  lost  aight  of  land  than  a  violent  storm 
arose  ;  their  vessel  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  alt  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  hia  ahip  had  been  thus  destroyed,  he  fastened 
the  mast  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  changing  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  Cbarybdia.  As  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  sbsorbed  the  mast  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  grew  on  the  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 
He  then  floated  along  for  nine  days,  snd  on  the  tenth 
reached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  residence  with  this  ocean-nymph  (vid.  Calypso), 
Ulysses  resumed  his  wanderings  on  a  raft  of  his  own 
construction  ;  and  he  had  already  come  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  the  Pheacians  (ml  Pheacia),  when  Neptune, 
atill  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  means  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  as 
he  swam,  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  the  island  of 
Pheacia,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  King  Alci- 
noiis  and  his  daughter  Nausicaa.  Here  be  recited  the 
narrative  of  his  adventurea,  and  after  this  he  was  con- 
voyed in  a  Pheacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  his  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  as  a  beggar,  Ulys- 
ses made  himself  known  merely  to  his  son  Telema- 
chus and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eumaeus.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  his 
throne.  These  measures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiters  were  sll  slain,  and  Ulysses  was  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  his  family.  ( Kid.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
Telemachus,  Eumaeus.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  years 
after  hia  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  bad  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himaelf  known  to  hia  father.  This  unfortu- 
na(p  event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
■  something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  ( Kid.  Telegonus  )  The  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 
259,  Mtqq.) 

UmbrIa,  a  country  of  Italy,  to  the  cast  of  Etruria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  Latin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  (compare  Florut.  1,17. 
— Plin.,  3,  11),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  as- 
sures us  that  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  na 
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mcrous  nations  of  the  land  (1,  19).  From  bis  account, 
la  well  as  from  Herodotus  (1,  94),  it  would  appear 

that  the  l.mbri  were  already  settled  in  Italy  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Tynheuian  colony.  To  the 
Greeks  ihey  were  known  under  the  name  of  'OfiCpiKoi, 
a  word  which  they  supposed  to  he  derived  Irom  bft- 
(■•■  •..  under  the  idea  that  they  were  a  people  saved 
from  an  unusual  deluge,  (i'hn.,  I.  c — Soltn.,  6.) 
Dionysios  has  farther  acquaiuted  us  with  some  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  l'mbn,  winch  he  derived  from 
Zuiodotus,  a  Greek  of  Trcezene,  who  had  written  a 
history  of  tins  people.  This  author  appears  to  have 
considered  the  I  inbri  an  indigenous  race,  whose  pri- 


mary seat  was  the  country  around  Keatc,  a  district 
which,  according  lo  Oionysius,  was  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aborigine!).  Zeuodolus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabmes  were  descended  from  the  Umbri. 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Uinbri, 
there  is  another  question  not  unworthy  our  attention. 
It  wa:  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Docchua,  a  Ro- 
man writer  quoted  by  Solinus  (c.  8 — Sere,  ad  Jun, 
12.  753)  and  Isidorus  (Ong  ,  8,  2),  that  the  Umbn 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This 
opinion  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Cluveri- 
us  and  MafTei,  while  il  has  served,  on  the  other,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  liardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  l'mbn — On  the 
rise  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  ihe  Lmbrian  name  began 
to  decline.  They  were  forced  lo  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  necrly  the  whole  of 
northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  ihcir  more  en- 
terprising and  warlike  neighbours,  though  an  ancient 
Greek  historian  makes  honourable  mention  of  ihe  val- 
our of  the  Utdbri.  (iVic.  Damaac  ,  ap.  Slob.,  7,  89.) 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we  are  told, 
possessed  themselves  of  three  hundred  towns  previous- 
ly occupied  by  the  L'mbn.  (/'/in,  3,  5.)  A  spiritof  ri- 
valry was  still  kept  up,  however,  between  ihe  two  na- 
tions ;  as  we  are  assured  by  .Slrabo  that,  when  either 
made  an  expedition  into  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
other  immediately  directed  its  cllorts  lo  the  same 
quarter  ( Sirab.,  226.)  Both  nations,  however,  had 
soon  lo  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gauls 
who  invaded  Italy  ;  and,  after  vanquishing  and  expell- 
ing ihe  Tuscans  from  the  I'adus,  penetrated  still  far- 
ther, and  drove  ihe  L'mbn  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  These  were  the  Seno- 
Iics.  who  afterward  defeated  the  Komarts  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia,  and  sacked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thus 
reduced,  appear  lo  have  offered  but  little  resistance  lo 
the  Romans;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  this  politic 
people  took  advantage  of  their  differences  with  the 
Etruscans  to  induce  them  to  remain  neuter  while 
they  were  contending  with  the  laiter  power.  The 
submission  of  Southern  LImbria  appears  lo  have  taken 
place  A. II.C.  446  (Lav  ,  9.  41).  The  northern  and 
maritime  parts  were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterward 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  251,  stqq. — Compare 
Xicbuhr's  Roman  Hutory,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  scqq., 
Cambridge  trattsl.) 

Unki.li,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis  Secunda, 
whose  country  formed  part  of  the  Tractus  Arrnoncus, 
and  answers  to  that  part  of  modern  Normandy  in  which 
are  Valognes,  Coutancts,  and  Cherbourg,  in  the  de- 
partment tie  la  Manchr.  Their  capital,  at  first,  was 
Crociatoimm.  answering  lo  the  modern  Valognes. 
Afterward,  however,  their  chief  city  was  Conslanlmi 
Castra,  now  Coutanres.  (Lcmatre,  Index  Gtogr.  ad 
Cat  .  p  373  ) 

Vocotff*  Lex,  tie  Testament™,  by  Q.  Voconius 
Saxa.  the  tribune.  A.U.O.  684.  enacted  that  no  one 
should  make  a  woman  his  heiress  (C'ic.  in  Verr.,  1. 
42).  nor  leave  to  any  one,  by  way  of  legacy,  more  than 
to  his  heir  or  heirs.  This  law  is  supposed  to  have  re- 
ferred chiefly  to  those  who  were  rich,  to  prevent  the 


extinction  of  opulent  families.  On  account  of  its  se- 
venty, however,  it  fell  into  disuse.  (Cic.,  de  Fa.,  2 
17  —  Aul  Cell  ,  20.  1.) 

VotoNTii,  a  people  of  Gallia  Narbonenais.  in  tk 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  lie 
Druma  or  Drome.  Their  principal  cities  were  Vasio, 
now  Vatson;  Lucus  August),  now  Luc;  and  l>ta 
Vocontiorum,  now  Die.  (Cas.,  B.  G.,  1,  10  — Lc- 
mane.  Index  Ueogr.  ad  Cas.,  p  401.) 

Vocksus,  now  la  Yosge,  a  mountain  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
a  branch  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  alrelchmg  in  a  northern 
direction;  and  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Arar 
(now  Sadne),  the  Mosa  (now  Mtu*e),  and  the  Mo*tiu 
(now  Moselle).  Its  greatest  height,  Donnon,  is  about 
400  totses  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  its  length  50 
leaguea.    (Lucan,  1,  397  —Cos  ,  B  G.,  4,  10.) 

VoLATKRRiC,  a  city  of  E ir una.  northwest  of  Sera, 
and  northeast  of  Vetulonu.    It  stood  nearly  fifteea 
miles  inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cs*cina, 
The  modern  name  is  Yoitcrra  ;  its  Etrurian  app«  ha- 
tion,  aa  appears  on  numerous  coins,  was  \  elaibn 
Even  if  we  had  not  the  express  authority  of  Dionysias 
of  Halicarnaasus  (3,  51)  for  assigning  to  Vol* ten*  a 
place  among  the  twelve  principal  elites  of  aacier.: 
Etruria,  the  extent  of  its  remains,  Us  massive  walls, 
vast  aepulcbral  chambers,  and  numerous  object*  of 
Etruscan  art,  would  alone  suffice  lo  show  it*  \mique 
splendour  and  importance,  and  claim  for  it  that  rank 
From  the  monuments  alone  which  have  been  discov- 
ered within  its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
no  small  idea  is  raised  of  the  power,  civilization,  and 
taslo  of  the  ancient  Etruscans.    Its  walls  were  fam- 
ed, as  mav  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  stone*,  pileC* 
on  each  oilier  without  cement ;  ami  their  circuit,  wt 
is  still  (Sistmctly  marked,  embraced  a  circunife 
of  between  three  and  four  miles.    The  citadel 
built,  as  Strabo  reports,  on  a  lull,  the  ascent  to  which 
was  fillet  n  stadia  (Sirab.,  2'j:Ji ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
the  Tyrrhenian  city  of  which  Aristotle  (De  Mirab  ,  p 
1158)  IDmIm,  under  the  name  of  CEuarrca,  as  being 
built  on  a  hill  thirty  stadia  high,  is  Volaterrse.  The 
first  mention  of  Volaierne  in  the  Roman  history  occun 
in  Livy  (10,  12).  where  an  engagement  of  no  great 
importance  is  slated  lo  have  taken  place  near  this  city, 
at  the  close  of  a  war,  in  which  the  Etruscans  were 
leagued  with  the  Sammies  against  the  Roman*.  A  L'.C 
454.    In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  VoUtcrra 
among  the  other  cities  of  Etruria  that  were  zealous  ra 
their  offers  of  naval  stores  to  the  Romans.     (Lie  ,  38. 
46  )    Many  years  afterward  Volatcmc  sustained  • 
aiege,  which  lasted  two  years,  against  Svlla  ,  the  be- 
sieged consisting  principally  of  persons  whom  thai  dic- 
tator had  proscribed.    On  its  surrender  Italy  is  said  to 
have  enjoyed  peace  for  the  first  time  after  so 
bloodshed'    Finally,  we  hear  of  Volatcrra?  as  a 
somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.    (Frmt  ,dt 
Col.  —  Compare  Pttn.,  3,  5.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  i/ate. 
vol.  1.  p  186  ) 

Volatkrran a  Vaoa,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Eoro- 
ria.  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  of  Volatenv. 
which  lav  inland.  It  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Vada.    (C'ic,  pro  Quinct.,  6  — i'/m.,  3,  5.  —  JUXtL, 

Dim.,  1,  453.)  ^ 

VobOJB,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  southern 
Gaul,  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Art-comtci 
and  Teciosages.  I.  The  Voice  Arecomici  occupied  tbe 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Roman  province  m  Gaul, 
and  had  for  their  chief  city  Nemausus.  now  ffismm  — 
II.  The  Voices  Teciosages  lay  without  tbe  Reman 
province,  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  Arecomici. 
Their  capital  wasTolosa,  now  Toulouse. — The  nat<oo 
of  the  Volc»  would  appear  from  their  name  to  have 
been  of  German  origin.  Compare  the  German  rUL 
"people/'  dec,  whence  comes  the  Engliah  "folk." 
The  Roman  pronunciation  of  Volca?,  moreover,  «*■< 
YolU.  (Css.,B.  G.,  7,74, 
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Vologkses,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the  kings 

of  Partbia,  who  made  war  against  the  Roman  emper- 
ors.   (Fid.  Parttua.) 

Volsci,  a  people  of  Latium,  along  the  coast  below 
AnUum.  No  notice  appears  to  be  taken  by  any  Latin 
writer  of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Ca- 
to,  they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines  (ap. 
Pritcian.,  5),  and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the 
Etruscans.  (Id.,  ap.  Sen.,  AEn.,  11,  (67.)  We 
learn  from  Tuinnius,  an  old  comic  writer  quoted  by 
Featus  (s.  *.  Oscum),  that  the  Volsci  bad  a  peculiar 
idiom  distinct  from  the  Oscan  and  Latin  dialects. 
They  used  the  Latin  characters,  however,  both  in  tbeir 
inscriptions  and  on  tbeir  coin.  Notwithstanding  the 
small  extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reaching 
only  from  Antiom  to  Terracina,  a  line  of  coast  ot 
about  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  to  tbe  mountains,  it  swarmed  with 
cities  filled  with  a  hardy  race,  destined,  says  tbe  Ro- 
man historian,  as  it  were  by  fortune,  to  Lrain  the  Ro- 
man solujer  to  arms  by  their  perpetual  hostility.  (Lie., 
6,  21.)  Tbe  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  tbe  second 
Taroum,  and  war  was  carried  on  afterward  between 
the  two  nations,  with  short  intervals,  for  upward  of 
two  hundred  years  (Ltv .,  1,  63);  and  though  this  sc- 
coui  t  is  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and 
the  numbers  much  overrated,  enough  will  remain  to 
prove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far  more 
populous  and  better  cultivated  than  at  present.  (Cro- 
sMr'i  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  88.) 

VoLTuaits  Fanum,  a  spot  in  Etruria  where  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Etrurians  wss  held  on  solemn 
occasions.  (Lt».,  4,  33. — Id.,  5, 17.)  Some  trace  of 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  a  church 
called  Santa  Maria  in  Volturno.  (La mi,  vol.  3,  p. 
107— CrameV*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S>  p.  338.) 

VouiiNtoai.    Vtd.  Vulsinii. 

Volubilu,  a  city  in  Mauritania  Tingitsna,  between 
Tocolostda  and  Aquas  Dacicae,  in  a  fruitful  part  of  the 
country.    It  is  now  WaltU.    (lit*.  Ant. ,33.—  Mela, 

a,  io.) 

Volumnia,  the  wife  of  Corioianus.    (Lit.,  2,  40.) 

Vomscus,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  His- 
tory. He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  contemporary 
with  Trebellius  Pollio,  having  flourished  towsrds  the 
close  of  the  third  and  in  the  early  part  of  tho  fourth 
century.  His  father  and  grandfather  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  In  the  yesr 
291  or  392,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus, 
prevailed  upon  Vopiscus  to  write  a  life  of  Aorelian, 
which  no  Latin  historian  bad  as  yet  taken  op.  He 
supplied  him  with  various  materials  from  tbe  private 
papers  of  that  prince,  and  also  from  the  UJpisn  library. 
Among  tbe  books  consulted  by  htm,  Vopiscos  namea 
some  Greek  works.  This  biography  was  followed  by 
the  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florian,  rrobus,  Firmus,  Satur- 
ninua,  Procolus,  Bonosus,  Cams,  Numerian,  and  C*- 
rmiis.  Flavius  Vopiscua  is  distinguished  from  his 
brethren  in  the  Augustan  collection  by  possessing  more 
of  order  and  method :  tho  letters  and  official  papers, 
moreover,  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  history,  impart 
a  considerable  value  to  tbe  wont.  As  to  style,  how- 
ever, he  is  on  a  level  with  tbe  other  writers  in  the  Au- 
gustan History.  He  states,  in  his  lifo  of  Aorelian,  his 
intention  of  writing  tbe  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyans.  a 
project  which  be  never  executed.  His  works  are  giv- 
en in  the  Hitttrriat  August*  Servptores.  (Schoil, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  156.) 

UranIa,  tho  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  represent- 
ed as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  the  other  a  rod, 
with  which  she  is  employed  in  tracing  out  some  fig- 
ure. (Fid.  Musas.)  By  some  sbo  waa  said  to  be  the 
mother  of  Hymenstrja.  (Catullus,  61,  3. — Noxnut, 
33,  67.) 


brother  of  Caaaaoder  (Atken.,  8,  64),  and  the  site  of 

which  is  called  CallUzi.  (Cramer' a  Anc.  Greet*, 
vol.  1,  p.  260.)  Gail,  however,  maintains  that  no  such 
city  ever  existed,  and  that  the  name  waa  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  peninsula  of  Athos,  with  its  five 
cities.    (Goal,  Alias,  p.  21.) 

Unlaws  (Ovpavdc,  "Heaven'1  ot  "iky"),  a  deity, 
tbe  same  as  (Jueius,  the  moat  ancient  of  all  the  gods. 
He  married  Terra,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had  tbe 
Tusue.    (Fid.  Titanes.) 

UrcinIon,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica, 
east  of  the  Rhium  Promontoriua.  It  was  fabled  to 
bave  been  founded  by  Euryssces,  tho  son  of  Ajax, 
and  is  now  Ajaeeto. 

Uaua  (Ureium  or  Hyreium),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Uriaa,  or  Gulf  of 
Manfrcdunia.  The  position  of  this  town  has  never 
been  very  clearly  ascertained,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  another  town  of  the  aame  name 
in  Messapia,  and  partly  from  the  situation  asaigned  to 
it  by  Pliny,  to  the  south  of  tbe  promontory  of  Ciarga- 
bus,  not  agreeing  with  the  topography  of  Strabo. 
(Pit*.,  3,  11.  —  Sff«*o,  384.)  Hence  Cluverius  and 
Cellarius  were  led  to  imagine  that  there  were  two 
distinct  towns  named  Una  and  Hyrium ;  the  former 
aitusted  to  the  south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Garga- 
nus.  (Ital.  Ant*].,  vol.  3,  p.  1312.—  Geogr.  Ant.,  bb. 
2,  c.  9.)  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionys- 
ius  Periegetos  and  Ptolemy  (p.  62)  mention  only 
Hyrium,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  tbe  error  has 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
place  tbe  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Rod*.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  273,  seqa.) 

Usifktss  or  Usmi,  a  German  tribe.  Driven  by  tho 
Suevi  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  the  Usipetes  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhino, 
crossed  that  stream,  snd  passed  through  tbe  territories 
of  the  Menapii  into  Gaul.  Cawor  defeated  them  and 
drove  them  back  over  the  Rhine,  and  we  then  find 
them  settling  to  the  north  of  the  Luppia  or  Ltppe, 
and  reaching  to  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At 
a  subsequent  period  they  had  their  settlement  between 
tbe  Steg  end  Lahn,  but  gradually  merged  into  the 
name  of  Allemanui.  (Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
163.  239.) 

UstIca,  a  mountain  and  valley  in  tbe  Sabino  terri- 
tory, near  Horace's  fsrm.    (Herat.,  Od.,  1,  17,  11.) 

Utica,  a  city  of  Africa,  on  the  seacoaet,  northwest 
of  Carthage,  and  separated  from  its  immediate  district 
by  the  river  Bagradaa.  Tbe  Greeks  called  tbe  name 
Ityke  ('Irian),  probably  by  a  corruption.  Utica  waa 
tbe  earliest,  or  one  of  tbe  earliest  colonics  planted  by 
Tyre  on  tbe  African  coast,  and  Bocbart  deduces  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  Attca,  i.  e.,  *'  ancient." 
(Geogr.  Soar.,  1,  24,  coL  474, 1.  1.)  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus  makes  it  to  hare  been  founded  about  the  time 
that  Codrus  was  king  at  Athens,  about  1160  B.C., 
consequently  in  the  period  when  tbe  Greeks  were  be- 


URANOPfiLts,  according  to  most  geographers,  •  city.  . 
sn  the  peninsula  of  Athos,  founded  by  Alexander,  J  self  master  of  the  place,  and  its 
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ginning  to  make  their  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (1,  2).  Justin  asserts  that  Utiea  was 
more  ancient  than  Carthago  (18,  4,  3).  It  waa  ongi- 
nally  a  free  and  independent  city,  like  all  the  other 
large  settlement*  of  the  Phoenicians,  snd  had  a  senate 
and  suffetes,  or  presiding  magistrates,  of  its  own  A* 
Carthage,  however,  rose  gradually  into  power,  it  ss* 
turned  a  kind  of  protection  over  Utiea,  as  would  ap- 
pear  in  particular  from  the  language  of  the  second 
treaty  between  Rome  and  Canhage,  where  tbe  latter 
state  speaks  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  tbe  people 
of  Utica.  (Pciyb.,  3,  34.)  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  find  Utica,  it  is  true,  still  with  a  separate  constitu- 
tion of  its  own,  but,  in  reality,  mora  or  less  dependant 
upon  the  power  of  Carthage.  Hence  tbe  disaffection 
frequently  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to  tbe  Carthagin- 
ian cause,  the  ease  with  which  Agatbocles  nude  him- 
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volted  mercenaries  after  the  first  Punic  war.  (Diod 
Ste.,  20.  54  —  Polyb,  I,  82,  88  )  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  people  of  Utica, 
•n  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion,  probably  drew  more 
closely  the  connexion  between  the  two  cities  .  at  least 
Scipio  besieged  Utica  in  vain  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  contest, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  L'tica  regarded  it  as  the 
safer  courao  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 
Csrthage.  They  gave  themselves  up,  therefore,  vol- 
untarily to  the  power  of  Rome,  and  this  latter  stale 
had  now  a  firm  foothold  for  the  prosecution  of  all  her 
ambitious  plana  in  relation  to  Africa.  {Polyb.,  36,  I.) 
As  some  recompense  to  the  Ulicenses  for  the  valuable 
aid  they  had  afforded  during  the  war,  the  Romans,  at 
iu  close,  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Carthage  (Apjnnn, 
Bell.  Pun  ,  c  135) ;  and  Utica  was  now.  and  remain- 
ed as  long  as  Carthage  continued  in  rums,  the  first  city 
of  Africa  in  point  of  importance,  and  tho  seat  of  the 
proconsul.  And  yet  it  never  became  a  very  flourish- 
ing city,  sinco  in  ail  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 
tachments of  one  party  or  the  other  invariably  landed 
near  this  place,  and  fought  many  of  tl.eir  battles  here. 
Thus,  it  was  near  Utica  that  Pompey  defeated  the  op- 
ponents of  Sylla  (Orotius,  5,  21) ;  here,  too,  Curio 
contended  for  Cesar,  and,  not  long  after,  Cesar's  op- 
ponents selected  Utica  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  war 
The  issue  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  republican 
party,  and  Cato  (hence  called  Utieenstt)  found  here  a 
death  by  his  own  hand.  Hitherto  Utica  had  remained 
a  free  city,  with  its  old  constitution  ;  and  hence  Hir- 
lius  speaks  of  its  senate.  (Auct.,  Bell.  Afr.,  c.  87, 
90  )  Augustus  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
(£>io  Can.,  49,  16  — P/w  ,  5.  4.)  It  still,  however, 
retained,  in  some  measure,  its  early  constitution,  and 
hcr.ee  is  styled  by  Aulus  Gellius  a  municipiura  (18, 13) 
At  a  later  period,  Utica  was  regarded,  after  Carthage, 
the  latter  having  beon  rebuilt,  as  the  second  in  Africa. 
Unci  had  no  harbour,  but  aafe  roads  in  front  of  the 
town.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near 
Purto  Farina.  {Manual,  (Jcogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p. 
288,  ,iqq  ) 

Vulcanai.ia.  festivals  in  honour  of  V  ulcan,  brought 
to  Rome  fro™  Pnrncsle,  and  observed  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled 
everywhere,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  dames,  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  deity.  (Varro,  L.  L,  5,  3.— Plim., 
18,  13.) 

Vulcaxi  lastt..*.  Vtd.  AZoYm  (Insula),  and  Li- 
para. 

Vt/LciNtrs,  the  god  of  fire,  the  same  with  the  He- 
phestus (ll+atoToc)  of  the  Greeks.  Hephestus,  the 
Olympian  artist,  is  in  Homer  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  (II.,  1,  572, 578.)  According  to  Hesiod,  how- 
ever,  he  was  the  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  waa  unwill- 
ing  to  be  outdone  by  Jupiter  when  he  had  given  birth 
to  Minerva.  (Theog  ,  927  )  He  was  born  lame,  and 
his  mother  was  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
she  flung  him  from  Olympus.  The  Ocean-nymph  Eu- 
rynome  and  the  Nereid  Thetis  saved  and  concealed 
him  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  Ocean,  where,  during 
nine  years,  he  employed  himself  in  manufacturing  for 
them  various  ornamenta  and  trinkets.  (II.,  18,  394, 
i eqq  )  We  are  not  informed  how  his  return  to  Olym- 
pus waa  effected  ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  Iliad,  firmly 
fixed  there  ;  and  all  the  mansions,  furniture,  ornamenta, 
and  arms  of  the  Olympians  were  the  work  of  hia  hands. 
It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  all 
the  articles  formed  by  Hephestus.  Only  the  chief  of 
them  will  here  be  noticed.  One  thing  is  remarkable 
concerning  them,  that  they  were  all  mado  of  the  vari- 
ous metals  ;  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  other  substance 
entering  into  their  composition :  they  were,  moreover, 
frequently  endowed  with  automatism.  Hephestus 
made  armour  for  AchUlce  and  other  mortal  heroes. 


(11.,  8.  195.)  The  fatal  collar  of  Harmon* 
work  of  his  hands.  (Apoilvd.,  3.  4,  3  )  The  brass* 
fooled,  brass- throated,  fire-breathing  bulla  of  ie>t», 
king  of  Colchis,  were  the  gift  of  Hepba»stu»  to  A'*'x%' 
father  Helios.  (Apoilm.  Hhod,  3,  23©  )  He  sis* 
made  for  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Pbeacians.  lae  gold 
and  silver  dogs  which  gusrded  his  house.  (CM.,  7, 
91.)  For  himself  he  formed  the  golden  maidens,  »ba 
waited  on  him,  and  whom  he  endowed  with  rtatoa 
and  speech.  (27.,  18,  419.)  He  gave  to  Minos,  k.ng 
of  Crete,  the  brazen  man  Talus,  woo  each  day  com 
passed  his  island  three  times  to  guard  it  from  the  in- 
vasion of  strangers  (Apollod  ,  1,  9,  26  )  The  bra- 
zen cup,  in  which  the  Sun  god  and  bis  horses  . 
lot  are  carried  round  the  earth  every  night,  su 
the  work  of  thia  god.  The  only  instances  we 
of  Hephestus'  working  in  any  other  substance  tbaa 
metal  are  in  Hesiod,  where,  at  the  command  of  Jupi- 
ter, he  forms  Psndora  of  earth  and  water  (Op  tt  D., 
60),  and  where  he  uses  gypsum  and  ivory  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  shield  which  be  makes  for  Hercules. 
(Scut ,  Here,  141.)  That  framed  by  him  for  Achilles 
in  the  Iliad  is  all  of  metal  —  In  the  Iliad  (18,  36?j. 
the  wife  of  Hephestus  is  named  Charia ;  in  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  O'lft),  Aglaia,  tbe  youngest  of  the  Graces  ;  ■ 
the  interpolated  tale  in  ti.e  Odyssey  (8,  266,  ), 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  of  beauty. — Toe  fa  vounte  haunt 
of  Hepha  stus  on  earth  was  tbe  iale  of  Lemnos.  It 
waa  here  that  he  fell  when  flung  from  Heaven  by  Jupi- 
ter for  attempting  to  aid  his  mother  Juno,  whom  Jo* 
piler  bad  suspended  in  tbe  air  with  anvils  fastened  to 
her  feet.  As  knowledge  of  the  earth  increased.  Aim 
and  all  other  places  where  there  was  aubterraneaii  firs 
were  regarded  as  the  forges  of  Ifi  phanstus  ;  and  tbe 
Cyclopes,  were  associated  with  hint  aa  his  assistants. 
In  Horner,  when  Thetis  wants  Hephestian  armour  far 
her  son,  she  seeks  Olympus,  and  the  armouT  is  f»*b- 
toned  by  the  artist-god  with  his  own  hand.  In  tbe 
Auguatan  ago  Venus  prevails  on  her  husband,  Uie 
master- smith,  to  furnish  her  son  .Eneas  with  srta*; 
and  he  goes  down  from  Heaven  to  Hit-ra  (one  of  tbe 
Liparcan  isles),  and  directs  his  men,  the  Cyclopes,  t« 
execute  the  order.  (Aim.,  8,  407,  ttqq  )  It  is  ihai 
that  mythology  changes  with  modes  of  life.  Hipaa* 
tus  and  Minerva  are  frequently  joined  together  s<  tbe 
communicators  unto  men  of  the  arts  which  embtllisb 
life  and  promote  civilization.  The  philosophy  of  thu 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  correct  and  elegant.  (Oi, 
6.  238  —  lb  ,  23.  160  —  Horn  ,  Hymn..  20. — Plat* 
PolU.,  p.  177.—  Velcker,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  I!,«tf.) 
— The  artist-god  is  usually  represented  as  of  ripe  age, 
with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form :  dm 
hair  hangs  in  curia  on  lus  shoulders.  He  generally 
appears  with  hammer  and  tongs  at  his  anvil,  in  a  short 
tunic,  and  bis  right  arm  bare;  sometimes  with  a  point- 
ed cap  on  hia  head.  The  Cyclopes  are  occasionally 
placed  with  him. — Hephestus  must  have  been  regard- 
ed originally  aa  aimply  the  fire-god,  a  view  of  bis  char- 
acter which  we  find  even  in  the  Iliad  (20,  73  ;  21. 330, 
scqq).  Fire  being  the  great  agent  in  reducing  and 
working  the  metals,  the  fire-god  naturally  became  sa 
artist.  The  former  was  probably  Hephestus'  Pelatgi- 
an,  the  latter  his  Achean  character. — The  Vulcan  of 
the  Latins  was  also,  like  Hepbestua,  the  god  of  fire, 
but  ho  is  not  represented  at  an  artist.  He  was  said,  m 
one  legend,  to  be  the  father  of  Servius  Tulliua,  wbox 
wooden  statue  waa,  in  consequence,  apared  by  the 
flames  when  they  consumed  tbe  temple  of  Fortune  is 
which  it  atood.  (Orro\  Feat.,  6,  627.— Dtom.  Hal .  4. 
40  )  Ha  was  also  the  reputed  father  of  Ceculua,  the 
founder  of  Preneate,  the  legend  of  whose  birth  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  Servius.  (  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  678,  stqa. 
— Strthu,  ad  loc.)  Vulcan  waa  united  with  a  female 
power  named  Maia.  (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  107, 
518  ) 

VuLca-rltia,  Gallicanus,  one  of  the 
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AoguaUn  History.  He  has  the  title  of  Vir  Claris**- 
muts,  which  indicate*  that  he  was  a  senator.  Vulca- 
this  lived  under  Diocletian,  and  proposed  to  himself 
to  write  a  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors  ;  we 
have  from  him,  however,  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cas- 
sias. Some  manuscripts  even  assign  this  biography 
to  Spartianus. 

VcksiNii  or  VolsinTi,  and  also  Vui.stNrcic  or  Vol- 
«in!ubi,  a  city  of  Etniria,  situate  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Lacus  Vulainiensis.  It  is  generally  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  country  An  account 
of  its  early  contest  with  Home  is  to  be  found  in  Livy 
(5,  31).  About  the  time  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhus, 
Vulsinii.  which  the  Roman  writers  represent  as  a  moat 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  so  enervated  by 
its  wealth  and  luxury  as  to  allow  its  slaves  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  give  way  to  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness  and  excess,  till  at  last  the  citi- 
zens were  forced  to  aeek  for  that  protection  from  Rome 
which  they  could  not  derive  from  their  own  reaourres. 
The  rebels  were  apeedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  (Vol.  Max.,  9,  1. — Plor.,  1,  81. — 
Oros.,  4,  6.)  As  •  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vtrlainii,  it  ta  stated  by  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Me- 
trodorua  Scepsius,  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans,  no  lets  than  4000  statues.  (Plin.,  34, 
7.)  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etruacan  goddeaa 
Nortia  was  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  years  by  fixing  naila  in  her  temples 
(7,3).  Vulsinii,  at  a  later  period,  is  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanus.  (Tae.,  Ann.,  4,  1.)  It  is  now 
BoLiena    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  221.  seqq.) 

Vu  ltd  a  nub,  a  town  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Vultumos,  and  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  now 
Castel  di  Vollurno.  The  origin  of  this  city  was  prob- 
ably Etruscan,  bat  we  do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  his- 
tory until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  658. 
(  Lip.,  34, 4ft.)  According  to  Fronlinus,  a  second  col- 
ony was  sent  thither  by  Cesar.  Pestus  includes  it 
among  the  prefecture.  (Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
2.  p  145  ) 

Vultcrnob,  f.  a  river  of  Campania,  now  Voltumo, 
rising  among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Samni- 
um,  and  discharging  its  waters  into  the  lower  sea. 
At  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vulturnum.  The 
modem  name  ia  the  Vollurno.  A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  triumphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  tbia  river  by 
Doinitian  when  he  caused  a  road  to  be  constructed 
from  Sinuessa  to  Puieoli ;  a  work  which  Statiua  has 
undertaken  to  eulogize  in  some  hundred  lines  of  in- 
different poetry.  (Syh.,  4,  3. — Cramers  Ane..  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  144.) — II.  A  name  applied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  the  southeast  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Greek  Eopowroc.    (Aul  Cell  ,  2,  22  —  Vitruv  ,  1.6.) 

Uxantis.  an  island  off  the  coaat  of  Gaul,  now 
Vshant.    (ltin.  Hieros.,  609  ) 

Usat.i.oouNUM,  a  city  in  Aquitanic  Gaul,  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cadurci ;  now  Pueche  tflssolon.  (Ccu., 
B.  G.,  8,  32.) 

Uxlt,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the  ranges  that 
ran  on  each  aide  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  separate 
Persia  from  Snsiana.  They  were  predatory  in  their 
habits  (Oiod.,  27,  67  — Arrian,  Ind  .,  3,  18  —  Plin., 
6,  27.) 

X. 

Xanthippb;  (Savdimnj),  less  correctly  Xantippe, 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  represented  by  many  of  the  an- 1 
cient  writers  as  a  perfect  termagant.  It  is  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  infirmities  of  this  good 
woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has 
had  some  hand  in  finishing  her  picture ;  for  Socrates 
nimself,  in  a  dialogue  with  his  son  Lamprocles  (Mem., 
9,  2),  allows  her  many  domestic  virtues ;  and  we  find 
her  afterward  expressing  great  affection  for  her  hus- 


I  band  during  his  imprisonment.  She  most  have  been 
as  deficient  in  understanding  as  she  waa  froward  in 
disposition  if  ahe  had  not  profited  by  the  daily  lessons 
which,  for  twenty  years,  she  received  from  such  a 
master.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
171- — Compare  the  remarks  of  Mendelsohn,  in  his 
life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  German  version  of 
Plato's  Phadon,  p.  17,  seqq .) 

X  a  nth i  pros,  I.  a  Spartan  leader,  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
defeated  Rcgulus.  He  is  said  to  have  left  Carthage 
soon  after  this  success,  apprehending  evil  consequent 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants.  ( Krd. 
Rogulos.) — II.  An  Athenian  commander,  who  ied  the 
forees  of  Athens  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pericles.    ( Vtd  Myrsle  ) 

Xanthcs  or  Xanthos,  I.  a  river  of  Troas  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  same  as  the  Scamander,  and,  according  to 
Homer,  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by 
men.    ( \'id.  remarks  under  the  article  Troja,  Topog- 
raphy of  Troy.")— II.  A  river  of  Lycia,  falling  into 
the  sea  above  Paura.    It  was  the  moat  considerable 
of  the  Lyeian  streams,  and  at  an  early  period  bore  the 
name  of  Sirbcs,  as  Strabo  writea  it,  but  Sibrus  ac- 
cording to  Panyasis  (ap.  Steph  Byz.,  s.  v.  Tpe/ii?.tj). 
This  stream  was  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  and  at 
the  diatancc  of  seventy  stadia  from  ita  mouth  waa 
Xanthus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians.  (Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  247.)   Bochart,  with  great  prob- 
ability on  his  side,  regards  the  name  Xanthus  as  a 
mere  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Oriental  and  earlier 
name,  since  the  term  Zirba,  both  in  Arabic  and  Phoe- 
nician, is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  favoor,  "yellow." 
(Gengr.  Saer.,  I,  6,  col.  363.)— III.  The  chief  city 
of  Lycia,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  tbe 
distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth.    Pliny  say* 
it  was  fifteen  milea  from  the  sea  ;  but  that  distance  ia 
too  considerable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lycian 
capital  occupied  the  aite  of  Aksemde,  which  occurs  in 
the  situation  described  by  Strabo  (666. — Compare 
Heeatgus,  ap.  Steph-  Byz  ,  s.  t.  &<iv(hc ).    Tbe  Aan- 
thians  have  twice  been  recorded  in  history  for  the 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
defended  their  city  against  a  hostile  army.    The  fust 
occasion  occurred  in  the  invasion  of  Lycia  by  the  army 
of  Cyrus  under  Harpagus.  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  when  they  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  walls  and  houses.    (Herod  ,  I,  176.)  The 
second  event  here  alluded  to  took  place  many  centu- 
ries Ister,  during  the  civil  wsrs  consequent  on  tbe 
desth  of  Cesar.    The  Xanthians  hsving  refused  to 
open  their  gates  to  the  rr publican  army  commanded  by 
Brutus,  that  general  invested  the  town,  and,  after  re- 
pelling every  attempt  made  by  the  citizens  to  break 
through  his  lines,  finally  entered  it  by  force.  The 
Xanthians  are  said  to  have  resisted  still,  and  even  to 
have  periahed  in  the  flames,  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  made  many  attempts  to  lum  them  away 
from  their  desperate  purpose.    (Pint ,  Fit.  Brut  — 
Appian,  Bell.  Ctv.,  4.  18— J9jo  Cass  ,  47,  34  )^-Mr. 
Fellows  describes  the  remains  at  Xanthus  as  all  of  the 
same  date,  and  that  a  very  early  one.    "  The  walls  are 
many  of  them  Cyclopean.    The  language  of  the  innu- 
merable and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  the  Phoe- 
nician or  Etruscan ;  and  the  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
rocks  are  also  of  very  early  date.    The  city  hss  not 
the  appearance  of  having  been  very  large,  but  its  re- 
mains show  that  it  was  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs."   A  detailed  account  of  several  of  these 
tombs,  and  of  the  sculptures  upon  them,  is  also  giren 
by  the  same  traveller'    (Fellows*  Asia  Minor,  p. 
225,  seqq  ) — IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  Wo 
learn  from  Suidat(«.  v.  SdvSoc)  that  his  father's  name 
was  Csndaules  ;  that  he  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Sardis  by  the  Ionian*  (01.  69) ;  and  that  he 
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the  second.  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  also  a\ 
thia  work,  and  apeaka  of  the  author  in  terms  of  high 
commendation.  (Ant  K  :  i  vol.  1,  p.  22,  ed  Rug  kef 
The  Lydiaca  are  quoted  by  Parthemua,  in  Stephanui 
of  Byzantium,  and  probably  by  the  acboliaat  on  Apoi- 
loniua  Khodiua  :  by  Hephassiion  also  (p.  14,  ed.  Gaisf ). 
The  fragments  of  Xanthua  are  given  by  Creuzer  in 
hit  "  Histoneorum  Gracorum.  Antiqwss.  Fragmen- 
ta,"  Hetdelb ,  1806,  8vo,  p.  148,  seqq.  (Mas.  Cnt  , 
vol  2,  p.  109,  seqq  ) 

XaNdcLia,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes,  and  yet  the  conqueror  of  Euripides  on 
one  occaaion  (Olym.  91.x.  B  C.  415).  He  was  of 
dwarfish  stature,  and  son  of  the  tragic  poet  Carcinue. 
In  the  Paz,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  prixavoSiyat 
to  the  family.  From  the  scholiast  it  appeara  that  Xen- 
oclea  was  celebrated  for  introducing  machinery  and 
Stage- shows,  especially  in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  bia 
gods.    (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  3d  ed.,  p  66  ) 

Xenocbates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  born  at 
Chalcedon  in  the  95th  Olympiad.  B.C.  400.  H  first 
attached  himself  to  ^Bschinea.  but  afterward  became 
a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  took  much  pains  in  cultivating 
his  genius,  which  wss  naturally  heavy.  Plato,  com- 
paring him  with  Anatotle,  who  was  also  one  of  his  I  their  utility,  that,  when  a  young  man  who  was  ooac- 
pupils,  called  the  former  a  dull  a*a,  who  needed  the  |  quainted  with  geometry  and  astronomy  desired  ad- 
mission, he  r i' fused  his  request,  saving  that  he  waa 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  handles  of  philosophy.  la 
fine,  Xcnocratea  was  eminent  both  for  the  purity  of 
his  morals  and  for  hia  acquaintance  with  science,  and 
aupported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  school  by  h»  lec- 


to  Antipater  that  he  inunediataly 
prisonera.  It  may  be  mentioned  aa 
of  moderation  in  Xenocrsies,  that  when  Alexander, 
mortify  Aristotle,  against  whom  he  had  an  accidental 
pique,  aent  Xenocratea  a  magnificent  present  of  fifty 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  hum*,  returning  the 
rest  to  Alexander  with  this  message  :  that  the  large 
sum  which  Alexander  had  sent  waa  more  than  he 
should  have  been  able  to  spend  during  hia  whole  life. 
So  abstemious  wss  he  with  respect  to  food,  that  his 
provision  waa  frequently  apoiled  before  it  was  con- 
sumed. His  chaatity  waa  invincible.  Lais,  a  cele- 
brated Athenian  courtesan,  attempted,  without  suc- 
cess, to  seduce  him  Of  hia  humanity.no  other  proof 
can  be  necessary  than  the  following  pathetic  incident. 
A  sparrow,  which  wsa  pursued  by  a  hawk,  flew  into 
his  bosom ;  ha  afforded  it  ahclter  and  protection  till 
its  enemy  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  let  it  go,  saying 
that  he  would  never  betray  a  euppliant.  (JEl  ,  V  H  % 
13,  31  )  He  was  fond  of  retirement,  and  waa  seldom 
aeen  m  the  city.  He  was  discreet  in  the  use  of  bis 
Hire,  and  carefully  allotted  a  certain  portion  of  each 
day  to  its  proper  business.  One  of  these  he 
ed  in  silent  meditation.  He  waa  so  admirer  of  i 
mathematical  sciences,  and  waa  ao  fully  convinced  oi 


spur,  and  the  Istler  a  mettlesome  horse,  who  required 
the  curb.    His  temper  was  gloomy,  his  aspect  severe, 
snd  his  manners  little  tinctured  with  urbanity.  Theae 
material  defects  his  master  took  great  psins  to  cor- 
rect, frequently  sdviaing  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gra- 
ces ;  and  the  pupil  was  patient  of  instruction,  and 
knew  how  to  value  the  kindness  of  his  preceptor.  He 
compared  himself  to  s  vessel  with  s  narrow  orifice, 
which  receives  with  difficulty,  but  firmly  relsins  what- 
ever is  put  into  it.    So  affectionately  waa  Xcnocratea 
attached  to  his  msster,  that  when  Dionysius,  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  snger,  threatened  to  find  one  who  ahould  cut 
off  his  head/he  said,  "  Not  before  he  baa  cut  off  thia," 
pointing  to  hia  own.    Aa  long  as  Plato  lived,  Xenoc- 
ratea was  one  of  his  most  esteemed  disciples;  sfter 
his  desth  ha  closely  adhered  to  his  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
the  second  yesr  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
B.C.  339,  he  took  the  chsir  in  the  Academy  ss  the 
successor  of  Speusippus.    Aristotle,  who,  about  thia 
time,  returned  from  Macedonia,  in  expectation,  as  it 
should  seem,  of  filling  the  chair,  wss  greatly  disap- 
pointed snd  chagrined  at  this  nomination,  and  imme- 
diately inatituted  s  achool  in  the  Lyceum,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Academy  where  Xenocratea  con- 
tinued to  preside  till  his  death.    Xenocratea  wss  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Athenians,  not  only  for  hia  wisdom, 
but  also  for  hia  virtues.    (  Val.  Max.,  2,  10  — Cie  ,  ad 
Alt.,  2.  16.  —  Diog.  Laert.,  4,  7.)    So  eminent  waa 
hia  reputation  for  integrity,  that  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  gjve  evidence  in  a  judicial  transaction,  in 
which  an  oath  was  usually  required,  the  judges  unan- 
imously agreed  that  his  simple  ssseveration  should  be 
taken,  ss  s  public  testimony  to  bis  merit.  Even 
Philip  of  Msccdon  found  it  impossible  to  corrupt 
him.    When  he  was  aent,  with  several  others,  upon 
an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  private  in- 
tercourse with  him,  thst  he  might  escspe  the  tempts* 
tion  of  a  bribe.    Philip  afterward  said,  that  of  all  those 
who  had  come  to  him  on  embassies  from  foreign 
States,  Xenocrates  was  the  only  oue  whose  friendship 
he  had  not  been  able  to  purchase.    (Diog.  Laert.,  4, 
8  )    During  the  time  of  the  Lsmiac  war,  being  sent 
•n  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Antipater  for  the  re- 
demption of  several  Athenisn  captives,  he  was  invited 
by  the  prince  to  sit  down  with  him  at  supper,  but  de- 
clined the  invitation  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe. 
(Odyss  ,  10,  388.)   This  pertinent  and  ingenious  sp- 
plication  of  a  passsge  in  Homer,  or,  rsther,  the  ges- 


tures, his  writings,  and  Ins  conduct.  (Pint..  de  Vnt. 
Mor  ,  2,  p.  399.)  He  lived  to  the  finrt  year  of  the 
116th  Olympiad,  B.C.  316,  or  the  82d  of  his  age, 
when  he  lost  hia  life  by  accidentally  falling,  in  lbs 
dark,  into  a  reservoir  of  water.  The  philosophical 
tenets  of  Xenocratea  were  truly  Platonic,  but  in  his 
method  of  leaching  he  made  use  of  the  language  of 
the  Pythagoreans  He  msde  Unity  and  Diversity  prin- 
ciple* in  nature,  or  goda  ;  the  former  of  whom  he 
resented  as  the  faiher,  snd  the  latter  as  the  mothei 
of  the  universe.  He  taught  that  the  heavens  are  di- 
vine, and  the  stars  celestial  gods ;  snd  that,  besides 
these  divinities,  there  are  terrestrial  demons  of  s  mid- 
dle order,  betweeo  the  gods  snd  man,  which 
of  tho  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  are 
fore,  like  human  beinga,  capable  of  passions  i 
to  diversity  of  character.  (Dwg.  Laert.,  4,  9,  10. — 
Plut.  in  Alex  ,  vol  5,  p.  651—  Val.  Max.,  4,  3.— 
Stob.,  Eel.  Phys.,  1,3  —  Plut.,  de  Is  tl.  Os  .  vol.  t, 
p  157  —  Enfield's  Hist.  Philos.,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  seqq.) 
—II.  A  Greek  physicisn  of  Aphrodiaiss,  s  work  of 
whose  is  still  remsining,  on  the  aliment  afforded  by 
fishes.  The  best  edition  is  that  published  al  Naples 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  is  based  upon  the  edition  of 
Frsnxios,  which  Isst  appeared  in  1774,  Lip*.,  8va 
(Sprengel,  Htsi.  de  la  Med  ,  vol.  2,  p  67.) 

XknophInes.  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  sect,  waa 
a  native  of  Colophon,  and  bom,  according  to  Eosebt- 
us,  sbout  B  C  556  From  some  cause  which  is  not 
related,  Xenophanes  early  left  his  country  and  look 
refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  supported  himself  by  re- 
citing, nt  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  ver- 
ses, which  he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the  Tbe- 
ogonies  of  Hcsiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  he  pass- 
ed over  into  Magna  Grstcis,  where  he  took  up  the 
profession  of  philosophy,  snd  became  s  celebrated  pre- 
ceptor in  the  Pythagorean  school.  Indulging,  how- 
ever, s  greater  freedom  of  thought  than  waa  usual 
among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  be  ventured  to  in- 
troduce new  opinions  of  his  own,  snd  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  oppose  the  doctrine*  of  Epimenides,  Tha- 
les,  and  Pythagoras.  He  possessed  the  Pythagorean 
chair  of  philosophy  shout  70  years,  snd  lived  to  the 
srous  and  patriotic  spirit  which  it  expressed,  was  so  |  extreme  age  qf  100  years.    In  metaphysics,  Xenopa- 
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a  nrs  taught  that  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when 
nothing  existed,  nothing  could  ever  have  existed. 
That  whatever  is,  always  has  been  from  eternity,  with- 
out deriving  its  existence  from  sny  prior  principle ; 
that  nature  is  one  and  without  limit ;  that  what  Is  one 
ta  similar  in  all  its  parts,  else  it  would  be  many  ;  that 
the  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneous  universe 
is  immutable  and  incapable  of  change ;  that  God  ia 
one  incorporeal  eternal  being,  and,  like  the  universe, 
spherical  in  form  ;  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  universe,  comprehending  sH  things  within  himself; 
ia  intelligent,  and  pervades  all  things,  but  bears  no  re- 
semblance to  human  nature  either  in  body  or  mind. 
(Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  414  ) 

Xknophom,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Oryl- 
lus,  distinguished  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  end 
commander,  bom  at  Ercheia,  a  borough  of  the  tribe 
-/Ege'is,  B  O.  445.  (Letronne,  Htogr.  Untv.,  vol.  51, 
p.  370  )  Xenophon  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  respectable  characters  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrates.  He  strictly  adhered  to  the  principles  of  his 
master  in  action  as  well  aa  opinion,  and  employed  phi- 
losophy, not  to  furnish  him  with  the  meana  of  osten- 
tation, but  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  and 
private  life.  While  be  waa  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck 
with  the  comeliness  of  his  person  (for  he  regarded  a 
fair  form  as  a  probable  indication  of  a  well-propor- 
tioned mind),  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
ber of  bis  pupils  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
row passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  bia  staff  across 
the  path,  and,  slopping  him,  asked  where  those  things 
were  to  be  purchased  which  are  necessary  to  hnman 
life.  Xenophon  appearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  w  this 
unexpected  salutation,  Socrates  proceeded  to  ask  him 
where  honest  and  good  men  were  to  be  found.  Xen- 
ophon still  hesitating.  Socrates  said  to  him,  •*  Follow 
me,  and  learn."  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a 
disciple  of  Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in  that 
moral  wisdom  for  which  his  master  was  so  eminent. 
Xenophon  accompanied  Socrates*  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  and  fought  courageously  in  defence  of  hi*  coun- 
try. It  was  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  in  the  early  part 
of  this  war,  that  Socrates,  according  to  some  accounts, 
saved  the  lifo  of  his  pupil  In  another  battio,  also 
fought  in  Bosotia,  but  of  which  history  has  preserved 
no  trace,  Xenophon  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
prisoner  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Philostratoa  (Vit.  Soph., 
1,12)  informs  us  that  he  attended  the  instructions  of 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bosotia, 
How  his  time  was  employed  during  the  period  which 
preceded  his  serving  in  the  army  of  Cyrua  ia  not  as- 
certained ;  it  ia  more  than  probable,  however,  that  he 
waa  engaged  during  the  interval  in  several  campaigns, 
einee  the  skill  and  experience  displayed  in  conducting 
the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  presuppose  a  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  art  of  war.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three  or  forty-four  years,  he  was  invited  by  Proxenus 
the  Boeotian,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Govgiaa  of  Leon- 
tini,  and  one  of  Xenophon's  intimate  friends,  to  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  of  Persia.  Xenophon  consult- 
ed Socratea  in 'relation  to  this  step,  and  the  philoso- 
pher disapproved  of  it,  being  apprehensive  lest  his  old 
pupil  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  by 
joining  a  prince  who  had  shown  himself  disposed  to 
aid  the  Lacedemoniana  in  their  war  against  Athens. 
He  advised  him.  however,  to  visit  Delphi,  and  consult 
the  god  about  his  intended  scheme.  Xenophon  obey- 
ed, but  merely  nuked  the  oracle  to  which  one  of  the 
goda  he  ought  to  «.acnfiro  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  whst  he  waa  then  meditating. 
For  this  Socratea  blamed  him,  but,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vised him  to  do  what  the  god  had  enjoined,  and  then 
to  take  his  departure.  At  Sardia,  Xenophon  met  hia 
friend  Proxenus,  and  obtained,  through  him,  an  intro- 
duction to  Cyrus,  by  whom  he  was  well  received. 


The  prince  promised,  if  he  would  enter  into  hit  sW>'- 
vice,  to  send  him  home  in  safety  after  hia  expedition 
against  the  Pisidiana  should  have  terminated.  Xeno- 
phon, believing  the  intended  expedition  to  have  no 
other  end  than  this,  consented  to  take  part  in  it,  being 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenus  himself ;  for,  of  all 
the  Greeka  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  Clearchus  alone 
was  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.  The  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonia,  and  Cappadocia,  crossed  ihe  mountains  of 
Cilicia,  passed  through  Cilicia  and  Syria  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, forded  this  river,  passed  through  a  part  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of 
Cunaxa..  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the 
fall  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  advised  his  fellow-soldiers 
rather  to  trust  to  their  own  bravery  than  surrender 
themaelvea  to  the  victor,  afld  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
their  own  country.  They  listened  to  his  advice  ;  and, 
having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  as  well  aa  cour- 
age, they  elected  him  one  of  the  five  new  commanders*; 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  their  former  leaders, 
who  had  been  entrapped  and  slain  by  Tissaphemes. 
Xenophon  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Proxenus,  and 
soon  became  the  soul  of  all  the  movements  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat,  acquiring'  great 
glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  with  which  ne  con- 
ducted them  back,  through  the  midst  of  innumerable 
dangers.  The  particulars  of  this  memorable  adven- 
ture are  related  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Anabasis, 
or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  In  ret  reeling,  the 
object  of  the  Greeks  waa  to  strike  the  Euxine ;  but 
the  error  they  committed  was  in  making  that  sea  ex- 
tend too  fai  to  the  eaat.  From  Cunaxa  they  turned 
their  course  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  that  river,  marched 
through  Media,  northward,  still  following  the  course 
uf  the  Tigris.  They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the 
sources  of  the  river  just  mentioned.  After  thia  they 
traversed  Armenia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  not  far  front 
its  source,  lost  many  of  their  number  in  the  marshes 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  came  to  the  Phasis. 
leaving  this  stream,  they  passed  through  the  countries 
of  the  Taochi,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  Colrhiana,  and  at 
last  reached  the  Greek  colony  of  Trapezua  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxino  Sea.  Aa  there  were  not  ahipe 
enough  there  to  receive  tbem  all,  they  determined  to 
return  borne  by  land,  and,  marching  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  came  to  Chrvsopolis  opposite  Byzantium. 
After  having  crossed  over  to  the  latter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Anaxibiue,  ibe  Spartan 
admiral,  they  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  had  solicited  their  aid.  Thia  prince, 
however,  proving  faithless,  and  paying  them  only  a 
part  of  their  svipulatcd  recompense,  they  finally  en* 
tered  into  the  service  of  Thymhron,  who  had  been  di- 
rected by  tbe  Spartans  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  satraps  Pharnabazus  and  Tisssphemes.  Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  whole  distance  traversed  by 
the  Greeks,  both  in  going  and  returning,  was  1155 
parasangs,  or  34,650  atadia.  The  whole  time  taken 
up  waa  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itself  oc- 
cupied leas  than  eight. — Having  returned  to  Greece* 
Xenophon,  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  joined 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him.  not 
only  in  Asia,  hut  also  against  the  Thebens  at  home, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronca.  The  Atheniana,  displeased 
at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  accusation  against 
him  for  hia  former  conduct  in  engaging  in  the  service 
of  Cyrua,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.  The  Spar- 
tana,  upon  this,  look  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man.  un- 
der then:  protection,  and  provided  him  with  a  comfort* 
able  retreat  at  Scilluns  in  Elis,  making  him  a  present 
of  a  dwelling  there,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.  Ac  card  log  to  Pausaniss  (5,  6),  they  gave  him 
the  entire  town  of  Scilluns.  Here  he  remained,  if  we 
believe  the  same  Pausaniaa,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
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rl»v«,  and  in  this  retreat  dedicated  his  time  to  literary 
pursuits  Xenophon  himself  has  given  us,  in  the  Ana- 
basis (5,  3, 7),  an  interesting  account  of  his  residence  al 
Scilluns,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  Ephtfsian  Di- 
ana, in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during  the  famous 
retreat  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  In  this  place  he 
died,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age.  Pausanias,  who  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  Scilluns,  states  thsl  the  tomb  of  Xen- 
ophon wit*  pointed  out  to  him,  snd  over  il  his  statue  of 
Pentelic  marble.  He  adds,  that  when  the  Elesns  look 
.Scilluns.  they  brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  estate  al  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  thsl 
he  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without 
molestation.  The  common  account,  however,  makes 
him  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  when  a  war  had  bro- 
ken out  between  the  Spartans  and  Eleans.  and  to 
have  ended  hw  days  there.  The  integrity,  the  piety, 
and  the  moderation  of  Xenophon  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  Socrstic  School,  and  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  the  precept*  of  his  master. 
His  whole  military  conduct  discovered  an  admirable 
union  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  his  writings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  afforded,  to  all  succeed- 
ing sges,  one  of  tha  most  perfect  models  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  harmony  of  language,  abound  with  sen- 
timents truly  Socraiic— - -By  his  wife  Phtu>aia  Xeno- 
phon had  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Dtodorus  ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Manti- 
nea,  after  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  Kpam- 
inondas,  the  Theban  commander.  ( Kid.  Gryllur  ) 
— Tho  works  of  Xenophon,  who  has  bee.i  styled, 
from  the  sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, the  "  Attic  bee,"  arc  as  follows  :  1.  'EAAnvixu 
("  Grecian  History"),  in  seven  books.  In  this  work 
Xenophon  gives  a  continuation  of  tlic  history  of  Thu- 
cydides,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantmea.  It  was  un- 
dertaken at  an  advanced  age,  amid  the  retirement  of 
Scilluns.  and  completed  either  there  or  at  Corinth. 
The  work  is  full  of  lacunas  and  falsified  passages. 
The  recital  of  the  battle  of  l<cuctra  is  not  given  with 
sufficient  development,  and  it  la  evident  that  Xeno- 
phon relates  with  regret  the  victory  of  Epaminondaa 
over  his  adopted  country.  Xenophon  does  not  imitate 
in  this  production  the  msnner  of  Thucydides.  That 
of  Herodotus  accorded  belter  with  his  general  char- 
acter as  a  writer,  and  had  more  analogy  to  the  atyle 
of  eloquence  that  marked  the  school  of  Isocratea, 
of  which  Xenophon  had  been  a  disciple. — 3.  'Avuoa- 
«tf("Tbe  Expedition  into  Upper  Asia"),  otherwise 
called  "the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  Xeno- 
phon, as  haa  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  large  share 
in  tbia  glorious  expedition.  His  narrative,  written 
with  great  clearness  and  singular  modesty,  forma  one 
of  the  most  intereating  works  bequeathed  to  us  by  an- 
tiquity.— 3.  Kvpov  HaiAtia  ("  The  Education  of  Cy- 
rus"). This  work  not  only  gives  a  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  but  also  of  his  whole  life, 
and  of  the  laws,  institutions,  and  government  employ- 
ed by  him  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Dtonysius  of  Hslicarnassua  (Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp. — 
Op.,  vol.  6,  p.  777.  ed.  Rcitke)  characterizes  the  work 
as  the  tiKi'tva  rfaoi/.tuc  uyaffov  nat  ei^aiuovoc,  snd 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr  ,  1.  I,  8)  warna  us  nol  to  con- 
sider this  tr-'jiiM  as  constructed  with  historic  fsith, 
but  ss  a  mere  pattern  of  just  government.  In  fsct, 
the  Cvrorwdia  ia  less  a  history  than  a  species  of  his- 
torical romsnre.  Cyrus  is  represented  to  us  as  a  wise 
and  magnanimous,  a  just,  generous,  and  patriotic  king  ; 
as  a  great  and  experienced,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
commander  ;  a  bright  exemplar  to  those  who  arc  called 
to  wield  ihc  military  energies  of  nations,  to  defend 
their  father-land  from  hostile  aggression,  to  conquer 
on  a  foreign  soil  the  enemies  of  their  countrv.  lo  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  empire,  and'  to  diffuse 
over  subject  millions  the  blessings  of  civil  order  and 
peaceful  wvWrv,  of  extended  manufactures,  trade, 


and  commerce.  Plato  {de  Leg.,  3. — Of.,  vol.  8,  p 
142,  ed.  Bip.)  denies  that  Cyrus  bp&yc  vaiAtiac  i,etai. 
and  this  statement  is  considered  by  Valckenaer  to  have 
been  directed  against  the  representations  of  Xeno- 
phon ;  and  hence  we  need  feel  no  aurpnae  al  the  op- 
position between  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  and  that 
written  by  Plalo.  From  Auloa  Gellms  (A'.  A  .  14.  3^ 
we  discern  some  traces  of  ibis  personal  hostility  be- 
tween these  grest  philosophers.  (Barker,  de  Arm., 
Cyrop.,  I,  1.  —  Compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Plato.)— Aa  regards  tha  more  received  accounts  rela- 
tive  to  the  elder  Cyrus,  the  student  is  referred  lo  lost 
article  itself. — Some  modem  critics  have  thought  that 
Xenophon,  in  this  work,  is  not  as  romantic  in  hi*  de- 
tails as  be  is  commonly  supposed  lo  be,  but  that  be 
gives  us  the  mode  of  education  adopted  in  ibe  case  of 
the  young  Persians  that  belonged  lo  a  privileged  caste, 
that  of  the  warriors  namely,  and  not  the  manner  of 
rearing  which  was  common  lo  the  people  at  large. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  nothing  m  the  Cyrw 
padis  indicates  the  inlenlion  of  its  author  to  prodoee 
a  work  of  the  imagination.  Others  have  supposed 
thai  Xc nophon'a  object  in  writing  tha  treatise  in  ques- 
tion wss  lo  criticise  the  first  two  books  of  Plato's  Re- 
public, and  that  ibe  latter  retaliated  in  bis  third  book 
of  lawa  by  drawing  a  character  of  Cyrua  quite  different 
from  that  which  Xenophon  had  depicted. 
Aul.  Gell,  I.  c,  and,  id  relation  to  the  L\ 
era II y,  the  Dissertation  of  Fragmer,  Mem.  de  '.!•  -id 
dee  Inscr  ,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  48. — Satntc-  Croix,  OUerra- 
twns,  dec.,  ibid.,  vol.  46,  p.  399.'— Baden,  Opuscule 
Laltna,  Havn.,  1763.  8vo,  n.  2. — Damm,  Beritner 
Monalschrift,  1796,  vol.  1,  p  69  )  Though  ibe  Cyro- 
prtl.a  be  certainly  the  work  of  Xenophon,  some  doubts 
have  nevertheless  arisen  v  uh  respect  to  ihe  latter  part 
of  ihe  history,  and  which  Valckenaer,  Schneider,  F. 
A.  Wolfe,  and  many  other  modern  scholars  regard  aa 


the  addition  of  some  later  writer,  who  wished  to  weak- 
en the  favourable  impression  towards  the  Persians 
which  the  perusal  of  tho  main  work  could  not  fail  lo 
produce.    (Compare  Srhulx,  De  Cyropadia  ejmiago, 
dec.  Hal.,  1806.  8vo  —  Bomemann.  Epilog,  der  Cyra- 
padie,  dec,  Ectpz.,  1819.  8vo.) — 4.  Aoyoc  tic  A ya*sv 
Aaov  {"Etogc  on  Agtsilaus")     Xenophon  bad  fol- 
lowed thia  prince  in  his  expedition  into  Aaia,  and  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  his  victories  io  that  country 
He  had  arrompanted  him  also  in  his  Grecian  cam 
psigns,  and  hia  attachment  to  this  eminent  coaimandc 
waa  the  secret  cause  of  bis  banishment  from  Athens 
No  one,  therefore,  was  better  qualified  to  write  the  bi- 
ography of  this  celebrated  Spartan.    Cicero,  in  speak 
ing  of  thia  work  of  Xenophon'a,  says  that  it  surpasses 
all  the  statues  ever  erected  to  the  I^aceds»monias 
monarch  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  X*.  12) ;  and  yet  some  modem 
critics,  with  Vslckenaer  al  their  head,  have  regarded 
this  piece  of  biography  as  below  ihe  slandsrd  of  Xeo- 
ophon's  acknowledged  abilities  as  a  writer,  and  ike 
production  of  some  aophisl  or  rhetorician  of  a  s«bss> 
quenl  age. — 5.  'A  t<hu  r;um n  para  1 ij*  >u  rove  ( "  Me- 
moirs of  Socrates"),  the  best  of  Xenophon'a 
sophical  work*.    It  gives,  first,  a  justification  of 
rsles  against  the  charge  of  having  introduced  strange 
deitiea  mslcad  of  worshipping  the  national  ones,  and 
of  having  corrupted  the  young  by  bis  example  and 
maxima.    It  then  goes  on  lo  sdduce  various  conver- 
sations between  Socrates  and  his  disciples  on  topics  of 
a  moral  and  religious  nature    (Consult  Dissen,  De  p\>- 
l-isophia  moralt  in  Xenophonhs  de  Socrate  comments*- 
<*m  tradiia,  Gott ,  1812  )   Thia  work,  written  with 
aingular  grace  and  elegance,  offende  in  many  iiasi 
against  the  rules  and  the  form  of  the  dialogue. 


comes,  on  these  occasions,  an  actual  monologue  II  is 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thought  to  have  been 
anciently  more  voluminous. — 6.  luaparoue  'kiraAs- 
yia  npxtc  roxx  Atsaardc  ("  Defense  of  Socrates  le- 
fore  his  Judges"}.    Thia  piece  ia  not,  aa  the  inks 
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a  pleading  delivered  in  the  pretence  of 
bis  judges ;  neither  is  it  *  defence  of  himself,  on  the 
pert  of  Socrates,  sgainsl  the  vices  and  crimes  laid  to 
his  charge  ;  it  w  rather  a  development  of  the  motives 
winch  induced  the  aage  to  prefer  death  to  the  humili- 


the  revenues  of  Attica,  if  well  regulated,  are  suffi- 
cient for  its  population,  without  the  need  of  the  Athe- 
nians rendering  themselves  odious  by  exactions  from 
their  allies  or  subjects — 14.  Aaxtdaifioviuv  noXireia 
(H  Government  of  the  Urtd<tmomavx M).  — 15.  AVjjvcu- 


uced  the  sage  to  prefer  death  to  the  humili-  ("  Government  of  the  l^rrdcemomanx ").  — 15.  kOvvai- 
addressing  entreaties  and  supplications  to  wv  vokirtla  {"  Government  oj  the  Athenians").  These 


prejudiced  judges.  Vatckenaer  and  Schneider  consider 
(he  work  unworthy  of  Xenopbon.  The  former  of  these 
critics  sees  in  this  the  production  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  fabricated  tlie  latter  part  of  the  Gyropsedis  ; 
while  Schneider  thinka  thst  it  once  formed  a  portion 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  grammar)- 
am.  after  deucuiug  it  from  this  work,  falsified  and 
corrupted  it  in  many  places. — 7.  Ivpxiotov  *)<Aooo- 
fu*>  ("  Banquet  of  Philosophers'').  The  object  which 
Xenopbon  had  in  view  in  writing  this  piece,  which  is 


two  small  works  are  very  probably  not  Xenophon'a  — 
We  have  also  seven  letters  of  this  same  writer. — The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Xenopbon  arc,  that  of 
Schneider,  Ltps ,  1800,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1812,  6 
vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Wciskc,  Lift.,  1799- 1 80S,  6 
vols.  8vo.  There  are  numerous  editions  also  of  the 
separate  works,  some  very  useful. — II.  A  Greek  ro- 
mance writer,  a  native  of  Ephetns,  whose  era  and  his- 
tory are  equally  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
Suidaa,  no  ancient  writer  makes  any  mention  of  him, 
not  even  Pbotius,  who  hss  recorded  the  names  of  so 


•  chef  d'aruer*  in  point  of  style,  was  to  place  in  the 

clearest  light  the  purity  of  his  master  s  principles  rela-  many  writers  of  the  middling  class.  Ttl  ltron  di 
live  to  friendship  and  love,  and  to  render  a  just  bom-  Lacella  places  him  in  the  age  of  the  AntoMDes,  and 
age  to  the  innocence  of  his  moral  character.  Some  of 
the  sncienU)  were  persuaded  that  Xenophon  had  an- 
other and  secondsry  object,  that  of  opposing  his  "  Ban- 
quet" to  Plato's  dialogue  which  bears  the  same  title, 
and  in  which  Socrates  had  not  been  depicted,  as  Xen- 
opbon thought,  with  all  the)  simplicity  that  marked  his 
character.  Schneider  and  Weiske,  two  celebrated 
commentators  on  Xenophon,  aa  well  as  an  excellent 
lodge  in  matters  of  taste,  the  distinguished  Wieland 
{AUuchr  Museum,  vol.  4.  p.  76),  have  adopted  this 
same  opinion ;  bat  it  has  been  attacked  by  two  other 
scholars,  Uoeckb  and  Am.  The  former  believes  that 
Plato  wrote  his  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
of  Xenophon,  and  that,  in  place  of  Socratea  aa  he  real- 
ly was,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  wished  to  trace, 
tinder  the  name  of  this  philosopher,  the  beau  ideal  of 
a  Ira  sage,  such  as  he  hsd  conceived  the  chsrscter 
to  be.  ( Comtncntaito  Academic*.  Ac  stmultate  qua 
I'lalom  cum  Xenophontc  tntercessisse  fertur,  Bcrol , 
IB  1 1,  4to.)  Ast  goes  still  farther,  and  pretend*  to 
rind  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  «ure  indications  of 
us  having  been  one  of  the  works  of  his  youth.  {Ast, 
Platons  Leben  und  Schnflen,  p.  314  )— 8.  'lipuv  f/ 
Tvpawoc  ("ffWo"),  a  dialogue  between  the  Syracu- 
aan  monarch  and  Simomdes,  in  which  Xenophon  com- 
pares the  troublesome  life  of  a  prince  with  the  tran- 
quil existence  of  a  private  individual,  intermingling 
from  time  to  time  observations  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ing — 9.  OUovoptabc  /.oyoc  ("  Discourse  on  Econo- 
my"). This  piece  is  in  tbo  form  of  adialoguc  between 
Socrstcs  and  Critobulus,  son  of  Onto,  find  one  of  his 
disciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  it  as  the  tilth 
book  of  the  Memoirs.  It  la  leas  a  theory  of,  than  a 
eulogium  on,  rural  economy,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
treatise  on  morality  aa  applied  to  rural  and  domestic 
life.  It  contains  also  some  interesting  snd  instructive 
detsils  relative  to  the  stale  ol  agriculture  among  the 
Greeks:  we  find  in  it.  likewise,  some  anecdote  s  re- 
specting the  younger  <;>rus.  Cicero  translated  this 
work  into  J«atin,  and  Virgil  has  drawn  from  it  the  ma- 
terials lor  sonv  parages  in  his  Georgics. — 11.  Ur,u 
i-xmsijc  {"On  the  Knmcledgeof  Horses").  A  very 
useful  treatise,  in  winch  XriK>phou  make*  known  the 
rnsrks  by  which  a  good  horse  may  be  discovered. 
He  cites,  abridges,  and  compete*  i tie  work  ol  a  cer- 
tain Simon,  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  hun 
—  U  aaTBVftmtfc  {"  Hippnrchicus,  or  the  duttes  of  an 
eiffieer  of  earalry").    Alter  having  said  something  re- 


others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Peerlkamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  hia  editors,  considers  him 
to  he  the  csrliest  of  the  Greek  romancers,  and  fancies 
that  he  it  able  to  detect  the  imitation*  of  the  rest. 
The  same  author  affirms  (hat  Xenophon  is  an  assumed 
name,  and,  farther,  that  no  Greek  romancer,  with  the 
exception  of  Heliodorus,  bat  written  in  his  real  name 
Mr.  Dunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  mentions)  three 
Xcnophons,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Chariton; 
but  Chariton  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, it  a  distance  of  no  less  than  300  years  from  the 
time  in  which  wc  have  placed  Xenophon,  on  the  best 
authorities  wo  can  find.  The  three  Xenophons,  sc- 
cording  lo  Mr  Dunlop,  were  Antiocbus,  Cypnus,  and 
Kphesius.  snd  their  works.  *'  Bahylonica,"  "Cypriaca," 
and  "  Kphestaca."  Of  these,  only  the  last  hss  been 
published.  It  is  entitled  'Edeoumaju  naru  'kvBtav 
nai  ' ktponofiTiv  ("  Ephestars,  or  the  Loves  of  Abro- 
comes  and  Anthta").  The  slory  is  commonplace, 
and  yet  improbable ;  but  the  style  is  simple,  and  the 
action  busy  without  ronfusion.  For  a  long  time  the 
existence  of  this  work  was  denied.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angelo  Poliziano  quoted  a  passage  from  this 
romsnee ;  but  the  incredulity  of  the  learned  was  still 
manifested  two  centuries  after.  At  length,  in  1726, 
an  Italian  translation  was  published  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  stme  yesr  the  Greek  text  appeared 
in  print.  Even  this,  however,  was  insufficient;  for. 
eight  veara  after,  we  find  I.englet  du  Fresnoy,  in  hia 
pseudonymous  work  on  the  customs  of  the  Unmans, 
asserting  that  "  neither  the  original  Greek,  nor  any 
other  version,"  was  known.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon  of  Ephesus  it  that  of  Peerlkamp,  Harlem, 
1818,  4to.  There  is  sUo  a  good  edition  by  Passow, 
Lips.,  1833,  12mo.  {Foreign  (Quarterly  Review,  vol 
5,  p.  124.  seqq .) 

Xkuxks,  1  son  and  successor  of  Darius  Hyslaspis  on 
the  throne  of  Persia  He  wss.  in  fsct,  the  second  son 
of  that  monarch,  but  the  first  born  unto  him  of  Atossa. 
the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  Dsnus  had  married  alter 
lie  i  .i.-iu-  io  i  ic  throne.  The  elder  son  was  Artabanus. 
born  unto  Darius  while  yet  in  a  private  station.  The 
two  princes  contended  for  the  empire.  Artsbanus 
grounding  his  claim  on  the  common  law  of  inheritance. 
V  rxos,  tin  \  lunger,  On  Ml  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  Demsratus,  the  exiled  king  of 
Sparta,  aided.  Xerxes  with  his  counsels,  and  suggett- 
-d  :-i     m  nnother  argument,  town  from  the  Spartan 


s|»cciing  the  knowledge  of  horn  s  necessary  lor  an  of-  I  rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son  born  after  the  ac 


ficer  of  eavalrv  to  have,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
rules  that  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  officer 
himself,  and  then  traces  ihe  general  dunes  appertain- 
ing to  the  station.  —  12.  Kiri^rriaor  ("  Of  the 
chase").  A  tulugiurn  Of  ihe  exercise  of  hunting, 
after  which  Xenophon  unfolds  the  theory  of  the  sport. 
—  13    ll<n  ■(  17  ntfH  ..(jooodwv  ("On  the  revenues  of 


cession  of  a  king  was  preferred  lo  his  elder  brother 
Danus  decided  in  his  favour,  and  declared  him  his 
heir ;  swayed,  perhaps,  much  more  by  the  influence  of 
Atossa,  which  was  always  great  with  him.  than  by 
reason  or  usage.  In  the  following  year  (B  C.  485). 
before  he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  ascended  the  throne. 


The  object  of  this  treatiae  it  to  show  that  j  Tbut  the  Persian  tceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of  a 
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who  had  acquired  it  by  hie 
re,  to  one  born  in  the  palace,  the  favourite  ton  of 
the  favourite  queen,  who  bad  been  accustomed,  from 
bia  infancy,  to  regard  the  kingdom  aa  bia  inheritance, 
perhaps  to  think  tbal  the  blood  of  Cyrue  which  Bowed 
in  his  veina  raised  him  above  his  father,  fired  up  in 
the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court,  among  slaves 
and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flattery  and  intrigues,  he 
had  none  of  the  experience  which  Darius  had  gamed 
in  that  period  of  his  life  when  Syloson's  cloak  watt  a 
welcome  prescut.  He  was  probably  inferior  to  bis 
father  in  ability  ;  but  the  difference  between  them  in 
fortune  and  education  seems  lu  have  left  more  traces 
in  their  history  than  any  disparity  of  nature.  Ambi- 
tion was  not  the  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Xerxes  ;  and.  had  he  followed  bis  unbiased  inclina- 
tion, be  would,  perhaps,  have  been  content  to  turn  the 
preparation*  of  Darius  against  ihc  revolted  Egyptians, 
and  baffia.lbamloned  the  expedition  against  Greece,  to 
which  he  was  not  spurred  by  any  personal  motives. 
But  be  waa  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  vari- 
ous passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should 
prosecute  hia  father's  plans  of  conquest  and  revenge. 
Mardonius  was  csger  to  renew  sn  enterprise  in  which 
ne  had  been  foiled  through  unavoidable  mischance,  not 
through  hia  own  incapacity.  He  had  reputation  to  re- 
trieve, and  might  look  forward  to  the  possession  of  a 
great  European  satrapy,  at  aucb  a  distance  from  the 
court  as  would  make  bun  almost  an  absolute  sover- 
eign. He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  Susa  by  tbe  report  of  toe  approach- 
ing invasion  of  their  country,  and  who  wauled  foreign 
aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.  The  Thesaalian 
house  of  the  Aleuads,  either  because  they  thought 
their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase  it  by  be- 
coming vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their  emissa- 
ries to  invite  him  to  the  conquest  of  Greece.  The  ex- 
iled Pisistratids  had  no  other  chance  for  the  recovery 
uf  Athens.  They  bad  brought  a  man  named  Onomac- 
ritus  with  them  to  court,  who  waa  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  to  practise  an  art,  afterward  very 
common,  that  of  forging  prophecies  and  oracles. 
While  their  family  ruled  at  Athens,  he  bad  been  de- 
tected in  fabricating  verses,  which  he  had  interpolated 
in  a  work  ascribed  to  the  ancient  seer  Mussus,  and 
Hipparchus,  before  his  patron,  had  banished  him  from 
the  city.  But  the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might  make 
of  his  talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their  service. 
They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxea  as  a  man  who 
possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  tbe 
young  king  listened  with  unsuspecting  confidence  to 
the  encouraging  predictions  which  Onomacrilua  drew 
from  h><  inexhaustible  stores.  These  various  engines 
at  length  prevailed.  The  imagination  of  Xerxea  was 
inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalling  or  surpassing  tbe 
achievements  of  his  glorious  predecessors,  and  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  ends  of  tbe  earth.  (Herod., 
7, 8  )  He  resolved  oo  the  invasion  of  Greece.  First, 
however,  in  tbe  second  year  of  bia  reign,  he  led  an  army 
against  Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under  the  Persian 
yoke,  which  waa  purposely  made  more  burdensome  and 
galling  than  before.  He  intrusted  it  to  tbe  care  of  bis 
brother  Achaunenes,  and  then  relumed  to  Persia,  and 
bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  West.  Only  one  of 
his  counsellors,  his  unclo  Artabanus,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  wise  and  honest  enough  to  endeavour  to  divert  him 
from  the  enterprise,  and  especially  to  dissuade  him  from 
risking  his  own  person  in  it.  If  any  reliance  could  be 
placed  on  tbe  alory  told  by  Herodotus  about  tbe  de- 
liberations held  on  this  question  in  the  Persian  cabinet, 
we  might  suspect  that  the  influence  and  arts  of  the 
Magian  priesthood,  which  we  find  in  this  reign  rising 
in  credit,  had  been  set  at  work  by  tho  adversaries  of 
An  a  ban  us  to  counteract  his  influence  over  the  mind 
of  his  nephew,  and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  bis  martial 
The  vast  preparations  were  continued  with  ro- 
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doubled  activity,  to  raise  air  armament  worthy  of  tbe 
presence  of  tbe  king.  Hia  aim  was  not  merely  to  col- 
lect a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  his  un- 
dertaking, and  to  scare  away  all  opposition,  but  also, 
and  perhaps  principally,  to  set  his  whole  enormous 
power  in  magnificent  array,  that  he  might  enjoy  tae 
sight  of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the  admiratioaef 
tbe  world.  For  four  yeara  longer  Asia  was  still  kept  ia 
restless  turmoil  ;  no  less  lime  was  needed  to  proidr 
the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  countless  host  last 
waa  about  to  be  poured  out  npoo  Europe.  Besides 
tbe  store*  that  were  to  be  earned  in  the  fleet  which 
was  to  accompany  tbe  army,  It  was  nec€-«»arv  that 
magazines  should  be  formed  along  the  whole  I  me  of 
march  aa  far  as  the  confines  of  Greece.  Bot,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  prudent  precautions,  two  works  were  bt- 
gun,  which  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  than  that 
of  ahowing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxea,  and  pro- 
it  he  would  suffer  no  obstacles  to  bar  hi*  prog- 


ving  that 

reas.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  transport  bis  troops 
in  ships  over  the  Hellespont ;  bnt  it  was  belief  suites 
to  the  dignity  of  tbe  monarch,  who  was  about  to  unite 
both  continents  under  bia  dominion,  to  join  them  by  a 
bridge  laid  upon  tbe  subject  channel,  and  to  marrfa 
across  as  along  a  royal  road.  Tbe  atorm  that  bad  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  which  accompanied  Msrdonius  in  h* 
unfortunate  expedition,  had  made  the  coast  of  Athea 
terrible  to  tbe  Persians  The  simplest  mode  of  avoid- 
ing this  formidable  cape  would  have  been  lo  dra# 
their  ships  over  the  narrow,  low  neck  that  connects  lbs 
mountain  with  the  mainland  But  Xerxes  preferred 
to  leave  a  monument  of  hi*  irreatne**  and  of  hi*  en- 
terprise, in  a  canal  cot  through  the  isthmus,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.  Thie  work  employed  a 
multitude  of  men  for  three  years.  Tbe  consirucuoa 
of  tbe  two  bridgea  whieh  were  thrown  across  the  Hel- 
lespont was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Phoenician! 
and  Egyptians.  When  these  preparations  were  driv- 
ing lo  a  close,  Xerxea  aet  forth  for  Sard  is.  where  bs 
designed  lo  spend  the  following  winter,  and  to  recem 
the  re- enforcements  which  he  had  appointed  there  a* 
join  tbe  main  army  (B.C.  481).  During  his  say  at 
Sardis,  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  engineers  com- 
pleted their  bridges  on  the  Hellespont ;  but  tbe  work 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  violent  atorm,  wtutk 
broke  it  to  pieces  soon  after  it  waa  finished  How  far 
this  disaster  waa  owing  to  defects  in  its  construe  ton. 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  skill  and 
foresight,  does  not  appear.  But  Xerxes  is  said  » 
have  been  so  much  angered  by  the  accident  that  as 
put  tbe  architects  to  death.  Such  a  bunt  of  ptuiun 
would  be  credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  render- 
ed doubtful  by  the  extravagant  fables  that  gained  cred- 
it on  tbe  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  the  bridg- 
ing of  the  sacred  Hetlttftcmt,  aaw  the  beginning  of  • 
long  career  of  audacious  impiety,  and  gradually  trans- 
formed the  fastenings  with  which  the  passage  was  trnal- 
ly  secured  into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which  in* 
barbarian,  in  his  madness,  had  thought  lo  cha>t>*e  ia* 
aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.  The  construc- 
tion of  new  bridges  was  committed  to  other  engineers, 
perhape  to  Greeks  ;  bot  their  names  have  not  pss«d 
down,  like  that  of  Mend  rod  es.  By  their  art  two  firm 
and  broad  causeways  were  made  to  stretch  from  ifte 
neighbourhood  of  Abydus  lo  a  projecting  point  in  <** 
opposite  shore  of  the  Cheraonesns.  resting  each  on  i 
row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  against  the  strenc  c»* 
rent  that  bore  upon  them  from  tbe  north  by  ancnon 
and  by  cables  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  chsnw1) ; 
the  length  was  not  far  short  of  a  mile.  When  all  «a* 
in  readineaa,  the  mighty  armament 


Early  in  the  spring  (B.C.  480),  Xerxes  begsn  hisaiaick 
from  Sardis.  in  an  tbe  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  Tat 
baggage  led  the  way  :  it  was  followed  by  tbe  fin*  di- 
vision of  the  armed  crowd  that  had  t  < 


XERXES. 


eluding  many  strange  varieties  of  complexion,  drees,  end 
language,  commanded  by  Thcssahan  generals,  but  re- 
taining each  tribe  lta  national  armour  and  mode  of  fight- 
ing.   An  interval  was  then  left,  sfter  which  came  1000 
picked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
spearmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  earned  with  the 
points  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs  of  gold, 
h'ext,  ten  sacred  horses,  of  the  Nissan  breed,  were  led 
in  gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the  chariot  of  the 
Persian  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  the  dri- 
ver following  on  f<"t.    Tbeo  came  the  royal  chariot, 
also  drawn  by  Nissan  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat  in 
slate ;  but  from  time  to  time  be  exchanged  it  for  an 
eaaier  carnage,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  aun  and 
the  changes  of  the  weather     He  was  followed  by  two 
bands  of  horse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  imme- 
diately before  him,  snd  by  s  body  of  10,000  Persian 
infantry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  army,  who  were  called 
the  Immortals,  because  their  number  waa  kept  con- 
stantly full.    A  thousand  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
ranks,  bore  lances  knobbed  with  gold  ;  those  of 
tstwere  similarly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
followed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry. 
The  remainder  of  the  host  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
ibis  order  the  army  reached  Abydus,  and  Xerxes,  from 
a  lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  sides  and  bosom 
of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  image  of  a  searight ;  a 
spectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  sufficient 
to  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 
The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  bad  prayed  to 
the  rising  sun,  and  had  tried  to  propitiate  the  Helles- 
pont itself  by  libations,  and  by  casting  into  it  golden 
vessels  and  a  sword.    Alter  the  bridges  had  been 
strewed  with  myrtle  and  punned  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Thousand  Immortals,  crowned  with  chapleta,  led  the 
way.    The  army  croeeed  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage 
by  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flowed  without  inter- 
mission for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  before  the 
last  msn,  ss  Herodotus  hesrd,  the  kiug  himself,  the 
tallest  and  most  majestic  person  in  the  host,  had  ar- 
rived on  the  European  shore.    In  the  great  plain  of 
Donscus,  on  the  bahke  of  the  Hebrus,  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  number  the  land  force.    A  space  was  en- 
closed largo  enough  to  contain  10,000  men ;  into 
this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  and  dis- 
charged, till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely  counted. 
They  were  then  drawn  up  according  to  their  natural  di- 
visions, snd  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the  names,  and  most 
likely  the  equipments,  of  the  different  races.    It  is  an 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  of  Heeren's  (Ideen, 
I,  p.  137),  that  this  authentic  document  was  the  ori- 
ginal source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  minute 
description  of  their  dress  and  weapons.    The  real  mil- 
itary strength  of  the  armament  was  almost  lost  among 
the  undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its 

si  ens  were  the  core  of  both  the  land  and  sea  force ;  none 
of  the  other  troops  sre  said  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage  ;  and  the  four-and-twenty  thous- 
and men  whoguarded  the  royal  person  were  the  flower 
of  the  whole  nstion.  Yet  these,  ss  we  see  from  their 
glittering  armour,  as  well  as  from  their  performances, 
were  much  bi  tter  titled  for  show  than  for  action;  and 
of  the  rest,  we  bear  that  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
and  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  bv  the  train  of  carnages,  women,  and  ser- 
vants that  followed  them,  and  by  the  provisions  set 
apart  for  their  use  Though  Xerxes  himself  was  ela- 
ted by  the  spectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and 
the  shores  of  Donscus,  it  must  have  filled  the  clear- 
sighted Greeks  who  accompanied  him  with  misgivings 
as  to  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  language  of 
Dcmaratus,  in  the  conversation  which  Herodotus  sup- 
poses him  to  have  had  with  Xerxes  after  the  review, 
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though  it  was  probably  never  uttered, 
thoughts  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  occur* to  the 
Spartan.  Poverty,  he  is  made  to  observe,  was  the 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  bad  armed  her  with  instrumr/.ts, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inbentance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invaaion  even  of 
Xerxes  snd  his  host.  {ThirlwaWt  History  of  Green, 
vol.  2,  p.  S49,  Btqa.y— Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movements  of  Xerxes; 
and,  besides,  we  have  already  given,  under  other  arti- 
cles, a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  (Kid.  Arte- 
mtsium,  Thermopyle,  Salamis,  dec.) — After  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Salamis,  Xerxes  felt  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now  becom- 
ing troublesome  snd  dangerous,  and  Mardonius  ssw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  sny  propossl  thai  would 
facilitate  his  return.  He  waa  aware,  that,  without  a 
fleet,  the  war  might  probably  be  tedious,  in  which  case 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  present  army  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it. 
Besides,  the  smbition  of  Mardonius* was  flattered  with 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  he  now  returned,  he  might  be 
made  answerable  lor  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition 
which  he  had  advised.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Xerxes  to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
leaving  himself,  with  300,000  of  the  best  troops,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented, 
snd  the  army  having  retired  into  Bceotia,  Mardonius 
made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanying  the  king 
into  Thesssly,  there  parted  from  him.  leaving  him  to  pur- 
sue his  march  towsrds  Asia,  while  he  himself  prepared 
to  winter  in  Tbessaly  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ* 
ent  from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host,  which  a 
few  months  before  had  advanced  over  the  plains  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
was  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  was  now  hurrying 
back  along  the  aame  road.  The  splendour,  the  pomp, 
the  luxury,  the  wsste.  were  exchanged  for  disaster 
and  distress,  want  and  diseaae.  The  magazines  bsd 
been  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or  peculstion 
of  those  who  bad  the  charge  of  them ;  the  granaries  of 
thecountnes  traversed  by  the  retreating  multitude  were 
unable  to  supply  ita  demands ;  ordinary  food  was  of- 
ten not  to  be  found;  and  it  was  compelled  to  draw  a 
scanty  and  unwholesome  nourishment  from  the  herb- 
sge  of  the  plains,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  trees. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  spread  its  ravages  among 
them,  aud  Xerxes  was  compelled  to  consign  numbers 
to  the  care  of  the  cities  that  lay  on  bis  road,  already 
impoverished  by  the  cost  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  tend  their  guests,  and  would  not  sell 
tbem  into  slavery  if  they  recovered.  The  passsge  of 
the  Strymon  ra  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous. 
The  river  hsd  been  frozen  in  the  night  hard  enough 
to  bear  thoae  who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  snd 
numbers  perished  in  the  waters.  It  is  a  little  surpri- 
sing that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  mis- 
eries of  the  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster,  ' 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  nsrrative  of  the  Persisn 
messenger  in  -Eschylus.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  aa  to  the  fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  loo  much  stress  on  the  si- 
lence of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
important  and  interesting  facts  which  are  only  men- 
tioned bv  later  writers,  though  such  as  be  must  hsve 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It 
seems  possible  that  the  story  he  mentions  of  Xerxes 
embarking  at  Eion  (8.  1  IS)  may  have  arisen  out  of  tho 
tragical  passage  of  the  Strvmon. — In  fortvfive  days  af- 
ter he  had  left  Mardonius  in  Thessaly,  he  reached  the 
Hellespont ;  the  bridges  bad  been  broken  up  by  foul 
wealher,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army  over 
to  Abydus.    Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and  found 
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plentiful  quarters ;  but  intemperate  indulgence  ren- 
dered the  euddcn  change  from  scarcity  to  abundance 
almost  m  pernicious  as  (be  previous  famine.  Tbe 
remnant  that  Xerxes  brought  back  to  Sard  is  was  a 
wreck,  a  fragment,  rather  than  a  part  of  his  huge  host 
— The  hiatory  of  Xerxes,  after  the  termination  of  his 
Grecian  campaign,  may  be  comprised  in  a  brief  com- 
paaa.  He  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleas- 
ure, and  was  slam  by  Artabanus,  a  captain  of  tbe  royal 
guards,  B.C.  464.  (  Vtd  Artabanus  U.—ThtrlteaU't 
Huiory  of  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  315,  teq  )—  II.  A  son  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  succeeded  his  father,  but 
was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days,  by  his  broth- 
er Sogdianus.    {Vtd.  Sogdiauus.) 

Xtiis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  on  an  island  in  the 
J*hatnetic  branch  of  the  Nile,  below  Sebennytus. 
Mannert  takes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Papremts  of 
Herodotus  (Geogr  ,  vol.  10,  p,  671). 

XuTMua,  a  son  of  Hellen,  grandson  of  Deucalion. 
(Kid.  Hellas,  i)  I). 


Zabatus,  a  river  in  the  northern  part  of  Assyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Zagrus,  and  falling  into  the  Tigrte. 
It  is  called  Zabatus  by  Xenophon,  but  otherwise  Ze- 
bus or  Zerbis,  and  traverses  a  large  portion  of  Assyria. 
This  stream  was  also  termed  Lycus  (Avcoc),  or  "  the 
wolf,"  by  the  Greeks  ;  but  it  has  reauined  na  primitive 
denomination  of  Zab,  or,  according  lo  some  modern 
travellers,  Zarb.  (Polyb.,  6,  51. — Amm.  Marc,  23, 
14.  —  Xen.,  Anab.,  2,  6.  —  Plm  ,  6,  26.)  Farther 
down,  another  river,  named  Zabus  Minor,  and  called 
by  the  Macedonians  Csprus  (Kanrpoc),  or  "  Ike  boar," 
is  also  received  by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  railed  by 
the  Turks  AUonto'n,  or  the  rtver  of  gold,  (Polyb,  6, 
61.) 

Zabdicbmc.  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  was 
situated  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Bezabda.  It  was 
yielded  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian.  (Amm.  Marc  . 
25,  7.) 

Zabus,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling  into  tbe  Tigris 
(Vtd.  Zabatus.) 

Zacynthus  (ZtUvvdoc),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
to  tbe  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  below  Cephalle- 
nia.  Pliny  affirms  that  it  waa  once  called  Hyrie ;  but 
tbis  fact  is  not  recorded  by  Homer,  who  constantly 
uses  tbe  former  name  (II  ,  2,  634.  —  Od.,  1.  246), 
which  waa  said  to  be  derived  from  Zacynthus,  the  son 
of  Dardanue,  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Pautan.,  8,  24.) 
A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zacynthus  tbe 
foundation  of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  in  conjunction 
with  tbe  Rutuli  of  Ardca.  (Lav.,  21,  7.)  Thucydi- 
des  informs  us  that,  at  a  later  period,  this  island  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Ache  ana  from  Peloponnesus  (2, 
66.)  Not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  isl- 
and was  reduced  by  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general, 
from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthus  allied  to,  or, 
rather,  dependant  upon,  Athens.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macodon  (Pulyb., 
5,  4).  and  was  afterward  occupied  by  the  Romans, 
under  Vsl.  Lcvinus,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
Go  this  occasion,  the  chief  city  of  tbe  island,  which 
bore  the  same  name,  was  captured,  with  the  exception 
of  it*  citadel.  (Lip  ,  20,  24).  Zacynthus,  however, 
was  subsequently  restored  to  Philip.  It  was  afterward 
sold  to  the  Acheans,  and  given  up  by  them  to  tbe 
Romans  on  its  being  claimed  by  the  latter.  The  mod- 
ern name  is  Zanle.  (Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2, 
p.  56,  scqo.) 

Zai.kucih,  a  lawgiver  in  Magna  Grascia,  and  tbe 
founder  of  the  Locrian  state  in  that  quarter  of  Italy. 
Eusebius  places  him  in  Olymp.  29,  which  is  40  years 
before  Draco,  and  60  before  Pythagoras  was  born. 
(BtniUy,  on  PhaUrit.  vol.  1,  p.  380,  ed.  Dyte.)  Ac- 
cording to  tbe  ordinary  account,  he  waa  of  obscure 


birth,  and  in  bis  youth  lived  in  servitude,  in  the 
city  of  a  shepherd.  But  his  extraordinary  abuiM 
merit  obtained  him  bia  freedom,  and  at  length 
him  to  the  chief  magistracy.  The  laws  which  u 
framed  were  severe  ,  but  tbey  were  so  well  aei^tc 
to  the  situation  and  manners  of  the  Locrtans,  that  taev 
constitution  was,  for  severs!  agee,  highly  ctleenttd 
So  vigorous  waa  tbe  discipbne  of  ZaJeucus,  that  k 
prohibited  tbe  use  of  wine  except  in  cases  where  it 
was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  ;  and  be  erdajuwl 
adulierera  should  be  punished  witk  tbe  loss  of  ibex 
eyes.  When  his  own  son  had  aubjected  himself  t* 
this  penalty,  Zaleocus,  in  order,  at  the  same  tie.t.  w 
preserve  the  authority  of  tbe  laws,  and  »hov%  »omt  is- 
gree  of  paternal  lenity,  shared  tbe  punishment  with  tat 
offender,  and,  that  he  might  only  be  deprived  ©f  it* 
eye,  submitted  to  lose  one  of  bis  own.  (Clem.  Alex , 
Strom-,  1.  p  309  —  Vol.  Max.,  1.  2,  4  —  Id.,  6,  4,  3 
—Lhog.  Laert ,  8,  \6.  —  Stob,  Serm  ,  29.)— Beaiky 
throws  doubt  on  tbe  existence  of  such  a  person  u 
Zalcucus,  snd  regards  bis  code  of  laws  as  it*  tonrtn 
of  a  aopbiet.  (una.  on  P  Aniens,  vol.  1,  p.  376,  ni 
Dyee.)  Against  this  opinion,  however,  see  Ksbncw 
B,bltoth.  Gr.,  lib  2.  c.  14.  and  Warburton.  Dn.Ltf 
of  Motet,  vol.  1,  book.  2,  4  3.    (Dyce  od  Bemil,  1 1) 

Zamolxis,  a  celebrated  personage  among  la*  Serb- 
ians, whom  mauy  represent  not  only  as  the  father  of 
wisdom  with  respect  to  the  Scythians,  but  as  ike 
teacber  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  transmit*:*- 
lion  to  the  Celtic  Druids  and  to  Pythagoras.  (Ori#», 
P htlos.,  c.  25,  p.  170  —  Sutd.,  t.  v.)  Others  sup 
him  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras,  who. 
having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  his 
miasion,  and  taught  his  master's  doctrine  among  ua 
Geta.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  doctrine  of 
immortality  was  known  to  the  northern  nations  kag 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras  ;  and  Herodotus,  ata- 
ttomng  a  common  tradition,  that  Zamolxia  was  a  Ptu> 
sgorean,  expressly  aays  (4,  95),  tbat  he  flourishes  it* 
much  earlier  period  than  Pythagoras.  The  «so* 
story  of  the  connexion  of  Zsmolxis  with  Pythigorit 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pythagoreans, » 
advance  the  fame  of  their  master.  (Enfield,  But 
PhMot.,  vol.  1,  p.  118  ) 

Zama,  I.  a  city  of  Africa,  called  Zaroa  Regn.  ui 
lying  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Carui*£f . 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadrumetum.  Sallust  desenhv 
it  as  a  large  place,  and  strongly  fortified.  It  btcw 
tbe  residence  subsequently  of  Juba.  and  the  depot* 
for  hia  treaaures.  (Auet.,  Bell.  Afr  ,  91.)  Scat- 
speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his  dsys  a  ruined  city  ;  it  pfw* 
ably  met  with  Una  fate  during  tbe  civil  war*,  It  ip- 
pears  10  have  been  afterward  rebuilt,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Tbe  modern  ZmnT~x 
marks  the  ancient  site  {Mannert,  vol.  10,  pi.  1  ?• 
365.)— II.  A  city  of  Numidia,  five  days'  journey 
of  Carthage,  according  to  Polyoma  (16,  5).  Neartto 
place  was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  the  elan 
Africanus  and  Hannibal.  (Munnert,  Geogr.,  vol  1*. 
pt.  2,  p.  366.) 

Zanclk,  tbe  earlier  name  of  Meaaana  in  Saiy. 
(Vtd.  Meaaana  ) 

ZatANojKi  or  Dkakqm,  a  nation  of  Upper  Am, 
southeast  of  Aria,  having  for  their  capital  Prc-phta**1- 
now  Zarang.  (Pit*.,  6,  23  —  Arnan,  Esp  Ala.X 
2.)  Some  authorities,  however,  mske  tbe  ZarasAi 
only  a  part  of  the  Drang*.  ( Bisekvjt  una  .Vairr. 
Wbrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p  1013.) 

Zabiaspa  B acts  a.  the  capital  of  Bactriaoa,  oatbr 
river  Bactroa.  now  Balkk.    (Phn  ,  6,  16.) 

Zeua,  a  city  of  Pontos,  southeast  of,  sad  not  tat 
from,  Amases.    It  waa  originally  a  village,  but  Poor 
'  pey  increased  it,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  city- 
Here  Mithradates  defeated  the  Romans  voder  Tmn- 
us  ;  snd  here,  too,  Csseer  defeated  Pharnaces.  It  «w 
I  in  writing  home  word  of  Una  victory  that  Cesar  bu<4« 
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use  of  the  well-known  expressions,  "Vcni,  vidi,  wci." 
— The  modern  village  of  Ztic  or  Zul  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city.  (/Vw.,  63.—  Hirtiu*,  B. 
A  ,  72.) 

Zkno,  I.  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Stoics,  born 
at  Citiurn,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  His  father  was  by 
profession  a  merchant,  but,  discovering  in  his  son  a 
strong  propensity  towards  learning,  he  early  devoted 
hi  in  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  his  mercantile  ca- 
pacity, the  former  had  frequent  occasions  to  visit  Ath- 
ens, where  be  purchased  for  the  young  Zeno  several  of 
the  writings  ot  the  most  eminent  Socnttic  philosophers. 
These  be  read  with  great  avidity  ;  and,  when  he  was 
■boat  thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  both  as  a  mart 
of  trade  and  of  science.  Whether  this  voyage  was  in 
pert  mercantile,  or  whotly  undertaken  for  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  those  philosophers  whose  wntinga 
Zeno  bad  lung  admired,  is  uncertain.  If  it  be  true, 
as  some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  val- 
sable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple,  which  waa  lost  by 
ehipwreek  upon  the  coast  of  Attica,  this  circumstance 
will  account  for  the  facility  with  which  he  at  first  at- 
tached himself  to  a  sect  whose  leading  principle  was 
contempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Athens, 
going  accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  be  took 
up  a  volume  of  the  commentaries  of  Xenophon,  and, 


after  reading  a  few  passage*,  was  so  much  delighted 
with  the  work,  snd  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  its  author, 
that  he  asked  the  bookseller  where  ho  might  moet  with 
•ueh  men.  Crstes,  the  Cynic  philosopher,  happening 
at  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed 
to  him,  and  said,  "  Follow  that  man."  Zeno  aoun 
found  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  Crates,  and  was  so  well  pleased  with  his  doc- 
trine that  be  became  one  of  his  disciples.  But,  though 
he  highly  admired  the  general  principles  and  spirit  of 
the  Cynic  school,  he  could  not  easily  reconcile  him- 
self to  their  peculiar  manners.  Besides,  his  inquisi- 
tive turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  that 
indifference  lo  every  scientific  inquiry  which  was  one 
of  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  the  sect.  He  there- 
fore attended  upon  other  masters,  who  professed  to 
instruct  their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes  of 
things.  When  Crates,  displeased  at  hie  following 
other  philosophers,  attempted  to  drag  him  by  force 
out  of  the  school  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  said  to  him,  "  You 
msy  seize  my  body,  bat  Stilpo  has  laid  bold  of  my 
mind."  After  continuing  to  attend  upon  the  lectures 
of  Stilpo  for  several  years,  be  passed  over  to  other, 
schools,  particularly  those  of  Xenocrstes  and  Diodo- 
rus  Chronus.  By  the  latter  he  was  instructed  in  dia- 
lectics. At  last,  after  attending  almost  every  other 
roaster,  he  offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo. 
This  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Ze- 
ro's intention  in  thus  removing  from  one  school  to 
another  waa  to  collect  materials  from  various  quarters 
for  a  new  system  of  his  own ;  for,  when  he  came  into 
Polemo's  school,  the  latter  said  to  bim,  "I  am  no 
stranger  to  your  Phoenician  arts,  Zeno;  I  perceive 
that  your  design  is  lo  creep  slyly  into  my  garden  and 
fticsl  away  ray  fruit."  Polemo  was  not  mistaken  in 
his  opinioo.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  ten- 
ets of  others,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the  found- 
er of  a  new  sect  The  place  which  he  made  choice 
of  for  his  school  was  called  the  Paale  (Ilo(*tA«£roti), 
or  Painted  Porch ;  a  public  portico,  so  called  from 
the  pictures  of  Polygnotus,  and  other  eminent  mas- 
ters, with  which  it  was  adorned.  This  portico,  being 
the  most  famous  in  Athens,  was  called,  by  way  of  dis- 
tinction, Zroa.  the  Porch.  It  was  from  this  circum- 
stance that  the  followers  of  Zeno  were  called  Strict, 
i.  e  ,  the  men  of  the  Porch.  Zeno  excelled  in  that 
kind  of  subtle  reasoning  which  was  then  popular.  At 
the  ssme  time,  he  taught  a  strict  system  of  moral  doc- 
trine, and  exhibited  a  pleasing  picture  of  moral  dis- 


cipline in  ma  own  life.  The  Stoic  sect,  in  fact,  was  a 
branch  of  the  Cynic,  and,  as  far  aa  respected  morals, 
differed  from  it  more  in  words  than  in  reality.  Its 
founder,  while  he  avoided  the  singularities  of  the  Cyn- 
ics, retained  the  apiril  of  their  moral  doctrine :  at  the 
ssme  tune,  from  a  diligent  comparison  of  the  tenets 
of  other  masters,  he  framed  a  new  system  of  »pec illa- 
tive philosophy.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  obtained  the  applause  and  affection  of  numer- 
ous followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
great.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  while 
be  was  resident  at  Athens,  attended  his  lectures,  and, 
upon  bis  return,  earnestly  invited  him  to  bis  court. 
He  possessed  so  large  a  share  of  esteem  among  the 
Athenians,  that,  on  account  of  his  approved  integrity, 
they  deposited  the  keya  of  their  citadel  in  bis  hands 
They  also  honoured  him  with  a  golden  crown,  and  s 
statue  of  brass.  Among  bis  countrymen,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  Sidoniana,  from  whom 
Ins  family  was  derived,  be  waa  likewise  highly  esteem- 
ed. In  bis  person  Zeno  was  tall  and  slender ;  bia 
aspect  waa  severe,  and  bis  brow  contracted.  His  con- 
stitution was  feeble,  but  he  preserved  his  health  by 
great  abstemiousness.  The  supplies  of  bis  table  con- 
sisted of  rigs,  bread,  and  honey ;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  wsa  frequently  honoured  with  the  company 
of  great  men.  He  paid  more  attention  to  nealneaa 
and  decorum  in  bis  personal  appearance  than  the  Cyn- 
ic philosophers.  In  his  dress,  indeed,  be  wss  plain, 
ana  in  his  expenses  frugal ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  im- 
puted to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  external  mag- 
nificence. Ho  ahowed  aa  much  respect  lo  the  poor 
as  to  the  rich,  and  conversed  freely  with  persons  of 
the  meanest  occupations.  He  bad  only  ono  servant, 
or,  according  to  S.4ic«  a,  none.  Although  Zeno's  so- 
briety and  continence  were  even  proverbisl,  be  waa 
not  without  enemies.  Among  his  contemporaries,  sev- 
eral philosophers  of  great  ability  and  eloquence  em- 
ployed their  talents  againat  him.  Arccsilsus  and  Car- 
ncades,  the  founders  of  the  Middle  Academy,  were  hie 
proteased  opponents.  Towards  the  close  of  bis  life 
be  found  another  powerful  antagonist  in  Epicurua, 
whose  temper  and  doctrines  were  alike  inimical  to  the 
severe  gravity  and  philosophical  pride  of  tne  Stoic 
sect.  Hence  mutual  invectives  passed  between  the 
Stoics  and  other  sects,  lo  which  little  credit  is  due. 
( Vtd.  remarks  under  the  article  Ejncurut )  Zeno 
lived  lo  the  extreme  age  of  98,  and  at  last,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  accident,  put  an  end  lo  hia  life.  Aa  be 
was  walking  out  of  his  school,  he  fell  down,  and  in 
the  fall  broke  one  of  his  lingers.  He  was  so  affected, 
upon  this,  with  a  consciousness  of  infirmity,  that, 
striking  the  earth,  he  exclaimed, 'Ep^o^uu,  ri  p'avur; 
"  /  am  coming,  vthy  tallest  thou  me  /"  sud  immedi- 
ately went  home  and  strangled  himself.  He  died  B.C. 
'261,  The  Athenians,  at  the  request  of  AuUgonus, 
erected  a  monument  lo  his  memory  in  the  Ceramic  as. 
F rom  the  particulars  that  have  been  related  concern- 
ing Zeno,  it  will  not  be  difficult  lo  perceive  what  kind] 
of  influence  his  circumstances  aud  character  must 
have  had  upon  his  philosophical  system.  If  bia  doc- 
trines be  diligently  compared  with  the  history  of  bia 
life,  it  will  appear  that,  having  attended  upon  tunny 
eminent  preceptors,  and  been  intimately  conversant 
with  their  opinions,  he  compiled  out  of  their  various 
tenets  a  heterogeneous  system,  on  the  credit  of  which 
be  assumed  to  himself  the  title  of  a  founder  of  a  new 
sect.  When  he  resolved,  for  the  sake  of  establishing 
a  new  school,  to  desert  the  philosophy  of  Pylbsgoraa 
and  Plato,  in  which  ho  kud  been  perfectly  instructed 
by  Xenocrstes  and  Polemo,  it  became  necessary  ei- 
ther to  invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  lo  give  an  air 
of  novelty  to  old  systems  by  the  introduction  of  new 
terms  arid  definitions.  Of  ibese  two  undertakings, 
Zeno  prudently  made  choice  of  the  easier.  Cicero 
[  says  concerning  bim,  that  he  bad  liitle  reason  for  tfe- 
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aerting  his  masters,  especially  those  of  (he 
school,  and  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of 
new  opinions  as  of  new  terms.  That  this  wss  the 
real  character  of  the  Porch  will  fully  appear  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  clear  and  accurate  comparison 
which  Cicero  has  drawn  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics,  in  his  Academ- 
ic Questions.  As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynic 
sect,  to  which  Zeno  adhered  to  the  last,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  transferred  it  almost  without  alloy 
into  his  own  school.  In  morals,  the  pnncipsl  differ- 
ence between  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics  wss,  that 
the  former  disdained  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the 
latter  affected  to  rise  above  it.  On  the  subject  of 
phynics,  Zcno  received  his  doctrine  from  Pythagoras 
and  Hcraclitua  through  the  channel  of  the  Platonic 
school,  as  will  fully  appear  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  their  respective  systems.  The  moral  part  of 
the  Stoical  philosophy  partook  of  the  defects  of  its 
origin.  It  may  as  justly  be  objected  against  the  Sto- 
ica  as  the  Cynics,  that  they  assumed  an  artificial  se- 
verity of  manners  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above  the 
condition  of  man.  Their  doctrine  of  moral  wisdom 
was  an  ostentatious  display  of  words,  in  which  lit- 
tle regard  wss  paid  to  rr:iture  and  reason.  It  professed 
to  raise  human  nature  to  »  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown;  but  its  real  effect  was  merely  to  amuso  the 
ear  and  captivate  the  fancy  with  fictions  that  can  never 
be  realized.  The  Stoical  doctrine  concerning  nature 
is  as  follows :  according  to  Zcno  and  his  followers, 
there  existed  from  eternity  a  dark  and  confused  chaos, 
in  which  were  contained  the  first  principles  of  all  fu- 
ture beings.  This  chaos  being  at  length  arranged, 
and  emerging  into  variable  forms,  became  the  world 
u  it  now  subsists.  The  world*,  or  nature,  is  that 
whole  which  comprehends  all  things,  and  of  which  all 
things  are  parts  and  members.  The  universe,  though 
one  whole,  containa  two  principles,  distinct  from  ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.  The  passive 
principle  is  pure  matter  without  qualities ;  the  active 
principle  is  reason,  or  God.  This  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  nature.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato,  which  derives  the  human  mind  from  the 
soul  of  the  world,  has  a  tendency  towards  enthusiasm, 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, which  supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return  into, 
the  divine  nature.  As  regards  a  divine  providence,  if 
we  compare  the  popular  language  of  the  Stoica  upon 
this  head  with  their  general  system,  and  explain  the 
former  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  latter, 
we  ahall  find  that  the  agency  of  deity  is,  according  to 
them,  nothing  more  than  the  active  motion  of  a  celes- 
tial ether,  or  fire,  possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at 
first  gave  form  to  toe  shapeless  mass  of  gross  matter, 
and  being  always  essentially  nnited  to  the  visible  world, 
by  the  same  necessary  agency,  preserves  its  order  and 
harmony.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  is  only  an- 
other name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which 
God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists  of 
both,  is  immutably  aubject.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  upon  which  Seneca  ha* 
written  with  so  much  elegance,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  for.  according  to  the 
Stoics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  ap- 
pointment of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  hut  by  the  law 
of  fate  ;  and  are  not  renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
better  and  happier  condition,  bat  drawn  back  into  their 
former  state  of  imperfection  and  miaery.  Accordingly, 
Seneca  says,  "This  restoration  many  Would  reject, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  is  accompanied 
with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  events."  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  depends  the  whole  Stoic  doctrine  of 
meruit.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  principal  part  of 
nature,  by  whose  energy  all  bodies  are  formed,  moved, 
and  arranged,  and  human  reason  to  be  a  portion  of  the  I 
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Divinity,  it  wss  their  funds  mental  doctrine  in  etlsn, 
that,  in  human  life,  one  ultimate  end  ought  for  its  ova 
sake  to  be  pursued  ;  and  that  this  end  is  to  live  tr*+- 
ably  to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  sf 
fate  by  which  the  world  is  governed,  and  to  the  reason 
of  that  divine  and  celestial  fire  which  an 
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like  the  world,  of  matter  and  a  rational  prrocipk,  it 
becomes  htm  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  sat 
to  accommodate  alt  his  desires  and  pursuits  to  tat 
general  arrangement  of  nature.    Thoa,  to  live  accord- 
ing to  nature,  as  the  Stoics  teach,  is  virtue,  and  vmot 
is  itself  happiness ;  for  the  supreme  good  is  to  live 
according  to  a  juat  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  choosing  that  whicW  it  itaeif  eligible,  and  re- 
jecting the  contrary.    Every  man,  having  within  »is- 
self  a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  hm  ©J 
nature,  baa  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  m  t 
divinity  to  himself.    Wisdom  consists  in  disttr-eu  >c 
ing  good  from  evil.    Good  is  that  which  produces  tup- 
piness  according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  bang 
Since  those  things  only  are  truly  good  which  arc  be- 
coming and  virtuooa,  and  virtue,  which  is  seated  id 
the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  external 
things  contribute  nothing  toward*  happiness,  and, 
therefore,  are  not  in  themselves  good.    The  wise  sua 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  ex- 
ternal enjoyments  as  meana  and  instruments  of  vir- 
tue ;  for,  in  every  condition,  he  ia  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature.  ftn, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil  Tas 
wiae  man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture-  A8 
external  things  are  indifferent,  since  they  cannot  sf- 
feet  the  happiness  of  man.    Every  virtue  beiog  • 
conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  free, 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal.    One  act  of  beata- 
cence  or  justice  is  not  more  truly  so  than  another ;  ass 
fraud  is  not  more  a  fraud  than  another ;  thrrefa* 
there  ia  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  mora! 
actions,  except  that  some  are  vicious  and  others  »im- 
ous.    This  is  the  doctrine  which  Horace  ndicolei  ■ 
the  4th  satire,  lat  book.    The  Stoica  advanced  nasi 
extravagant  assertions  concerning  their  wise  msa ;  far 
example,  that  he  feela  neither  pain  nor  pleasure;  «*» 
be  exercises  no  pity  ;  that  he  is  free  from  fsolts;  oat 
ho  is  divine  ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that  bi 
alone  is  great,  noble,  ingenuous ;  that  be  is  a  propbe; 
a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  noa*- 
ings  are  hninorou-.lv  ridiculed  bv  Horace     In  order  u 
understand  all  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  tbs&v* 
ics  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  bet 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  lasage  sf 
perfection,  towards  which  every  man  should  cooim^ 
ally  aspire.    All  the  extravagant  notions  which  air  u 
be  found  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  re- 
ferred to  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  aunVtvoct 
of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  the  consequent  ind  ftr- 
enee  of  all  external  circumstances.    The  sum  ol 
man's  duty,  according  to  the  Stoics,  with  respect  » 
himself,  is  to  subdue  his  passions  of  joy  and  sons*, 
hopo  and  fear,  and  even  pity.    He  who  is,  ra  tbu  rs> 
spect,  perfectly  master  of  himself,  is  a  wise  rasa; 
and,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  a  stale  of  apsis*, 
we  advance  towards  perfection.    A  wise  man,  awn- 
over,  may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  Ins 
whenever  he  find*  it  expedient ;  not  only  beeau»e  Iris 
and  death  are  among  those  thing*  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture indifferent,  but  alao  because  life  may  belesscea- 
aistent  with  virtue  than  death.    Concerning  the  •bok 
moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  must  be  remsrked.  tbst, 
although  deserving  of  high  encomium  Air  the  r«rvt*< 
extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines,  and  a  1 1 h^«juja  * 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  many  select  passages  of  tbt 
Stoic  writing*,  it  appears  exceedingly  bnflnat,  u  ■ 
pevertheleso  founded  in  raise  notions  of  nature  aad  of 
man,  and  is  raised  to  a  degree  of  refinement  wiucb  » 
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impracticable.    Tbe  piety  which  it 
teaches  is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submission  to  ir- 
resistible fate  ;  tbe  self-command  wbich  it  enjoins  an- 
nihilates the  beat  affections  of  the  human  heart ;  the 
indulgence  which  it  grants  to  suicide  ia  mc 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  piety,  but 
with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of  Stoical 
perfection  ;  and  even  ita  moral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
m  tinctored  with  the  fanciful  priuciple<  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Stoical  system,  that  every 
being  is  a  portion  of  one  great  whole,  from  which  it 
would  be  unnatural  and  impious  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion    (Enfieid  a  History  of  PkUtuopku.  voL  1,  p.  315, 
see?  ) — II.  A  philoeopber,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  pome,  of  Sid  on,  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Chrysippue  in  the  Stoic  school.    He  doee  not 
appear  to  have  receded  in  any  respect  from  the  Stoic 
tenets,  except  that  he  withheld  his  ascent  to  the  doe- 
trine  of  the  final  conflagration.    {Diog.  hurt.,  7,  38. 
—Euotb^  Pntf.  £».,  16,  18. >—  III.  A  philosopher  of 
Elea,  called  the  Kleatic,  to  distinguish  htm  from  Ze-  . 
no  the  Stoic.    He  flourished  about  444  B.C.  Zono 
wee  a  aealooa  friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  celebrated 
for  his  courageous  and  aucceaafui  opposition  to  tyrants ; 
hot  the  inconsistency  of  the  stones  related  by  different 
writers  concerning  him  in  a  great  measure  destroys 
their  credit  — The  invention  of  tbe  dialectic  art  bee 
been  improperly  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  philosopher,  and  other  metaphysical 
disputants  in  the  Eleatic  seat,  employed  much  inge- 
nuity and  subtlety  in  exhibiting  examples  of  most  of 
tbe  logical  arts  which  were  afterward  reduced  to  rule 
by  Aristotle  and  others.    According  to  Aristotle,  Ze- 
no  of  Elea  taught  that  nothing  can  be  produced  either 
from  that  which  ia  aimilar  or  dissimilar  ;  that  there  ie 
only  one  being,  and  that  ia  God ;  that  thia  being  ie 
eternal,  homogeneous,  and  spherical,  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  neither  quiescent  nor  moveable ;  that  there 
are  many  worlds ;  that  there  ie  in  nature  no  vacuum, 
dec.    If  Seoeca's  account  of  this  philosopher  deserves 
credit,  he  reached  the  highest  point  of  scepticism,  and 
denied  the  real  existence  of  external  objects.  (5en- 
ecn,  hp.,  58.  —  Enfield,  Hut.  J'kiiot ,  vol.  1,  p.  419, 

Zkmobia,  a  celebrated  princess,  wife  of  Odenatus, 
end  after  bis  death  queen  of  Palmyra.  (  Vtd.  Odena- 
tus. and  Palmyra.)  With  equal  talents  for  jurispru- 
dence and  finance,  thoroughly  skilled  in  tbe  arte  and 
duties  of  government,  and  adapting  seventy  and  clem- 
ency with  nice  discernment  to  tbe  exigency  of  tbe 
circumstances,  her  agile  and  elastic  frame  enabled  her 
to  direct  and  share  the  labours  and  enterprises  of  war. 
Disdaining  the  female  litter,  she  was  continually  on 
horseback,  and  could  even  keep  pace  on  foot  with  the 
march  of  her  soldiery.  History  has  preserved  some 
reminiscences  of  her  personal  appearance,  her  dress, 
end  her  habits,  which  represent  this  apparent  smazon 
as  a  woman  of  the  most  engaging  beauty,  gifted  with 
the  versatile  graces  of  a  court,  and  accomplished  in 
literary  endowment*.  In  complexion  •  brunette,  her 
teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  eye*  black 
and  sparkling  ;  her  mien  was  animated,  and  her  voice 
clear  and  powerful.  With  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
wearing  e  purple  mantle  fringed  with  gems  and  clasp- 
ed with  a  buckle  at  the  weist,  so  as  to  leave  one  of  her 
arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  she  praeented  bereclf  at  the, 
council  of  war ;  snd  affecting,  from  the  policy  of  her 
country,  a  regal  pomp,  she  was  worshipped  with  Per- 
sian prostration.  Pure  in  her  manners  to  the  utmost 
refinement  of  delicacy,  and  temperate  in  her  habits, 
she  would  nevertheless  challenge  in  their  cups  her 
Persian  and  Armenian  guests,  and  retire  the  victor 
without  ebnety.  Chiefly  versed  in  the  languages  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  her  modesty  restrained  her  from 
conversing  freely  in  Latin  ;  but  she  bad  read  the  Ro- 
man history  in  Greek,  wee  herself  an  elegant  hiatort- 


an,  and  had  compiled  tbe  Annate  of  Alexandre*  and 
the  East.  Her  authority  was  acknowledged  by  a  large 
portion  of  Aaia  Minor  when  Anrelian  succeeded  lo  the 
empire.  Envious  of  her  power,  and  detenniited  to 
dispossess  her  of  some  of  the  rich  provinces  compre- 
hended in  her  dominions,  be  marched  at  tbe  bead  of  a 
powerful  army  to  Asia.  Having  defeated  the  queen' a 
general  near  Antioch,  he  compelled  her  to  retreat  to 
Emesa.  Under  the  walls  of  thia  city  another  engage- 
ment was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vio 
torioue.  The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determined  to 
support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed  her,  and,  on  ma- 
king bis  approaches  to  the  walla,  found  them  mounted 
in  every  part  with  mural  engines,  which  plied  the  be- 
siegers with  stones,  darts,  and  missile  fires.  To  the 
summons  for  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  her  life  being  spared,  Zenobta  replied 
in  a  proud  and  spirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  her 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longioue.  Her  hopes  of 
victory  soon  vanished  ;  and,  though  abe  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  aallica  from  hoi 
walls  and  tbe  working  of  her  military  engines,  ahe  de- 
spaired of  success  when  she  beard  that  the  armies 
which  were  marching  to  ber  relief  from  Armenia,  Per- 
sia, and  tbe  East  had  either  been  intercepted  or  gain- 
ed over  by  the  foe.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  Urn 
night  on  her  dromedaries,  but  was  overtaken  by  tbe 
Roman  horse  while  attempting  to  cross  tbe  Euphrates, 
and  wsa  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
tried  before  a  tribunal  at  Emeaa,  Aurelian  himself 
presiding.  Tbe  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  ber  death; 
but  ahe,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former  fame, 
saved  ber  own  life  by  throwing  the  blame  oo  her 
counsellors,  especially  on  Longinua,  who  was,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  death.  Zenobia  was  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  emperors  triumph,  and  was  led  along  in 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost  aunk  be- 
neath tho  weight  of  jewels  with  which  ahe  wsa  adorn 
ed  on  that  occaaion.  She  was  treated  wilh  great  hu- 
manity, and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  possessions  neat 
Tibur,  where  ahe  was  permitted  10  pass  tbe  remain- 
der of  ber  days.  Her  two  sons  afterward  married  into 
distinguished  families  at  Rome.  {Flap.  Vopisc,  Vtt. 
Aurel.—Trtl.  PoUto,  Trigtnt.  Tyrann  —  VtL  He 
rennian.) 

Zkxodorl's,  a  statuary,  whose  native  country  is  un- 
certain. He  exercised  his  art  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  Mercury  of  bis,  and  also  of  a  coloaaal  statue  of 
Nero,  afterward  dedicated  to  the  aun  on  tbe  downfall 
of  that  emperor.  {ThtertcA,  Epoch.  3,  AdnoL  102. 
— Siliig,  Dut.  Art.,  #.  *.) 

ZarHvaioM,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Gnroa,  on 
tbe  eastern  coaat  of  tho  lower  extremity  of  Bruttiom, 
whence  the  Locriane  derived  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
lephyrii.  It  ia  aow  Capo  di  Bruzzano.  {Siraiot 
259.)— II.  A  promontory  on  tbe  western  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  closing  the  Bay  of  Bofo  to  the 
west.    (Strab.,  683.) 

Zaravaos,  one  of  tbe  winds,  son  of  Aatnsus  and 
Aurora,  the  same  as  the  Favamu*  of  the  Latins.  He 
had  a  son  named  Carpus  (Kapiror,  fruit)  by  one  of 
the  Seasons.  (Sere,  aet  Virg.t  Eclog.,  6, 48.)  Zephy- 
rua  is  described  by  Homer  as  a  strong-blowing  wind; 
but  be  was  afterward  regarded  as  gentle  and  soft- 
breathing.  Ia  the  daya  of  Homer,  the  idea  of  darkness 
was  also  associated  with  the  wsttm  regions  of  tbe 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zcphyrus  derived  it*  name 
from  {oooc,  "  derJtnc**,"  "g^em."  In  a  succeeding 
age,  when  the  west  wind  began  to  be  regarded  as 
genial  in  its  influence  both  on  man  and  all  nature,  the 
name  was  considered  aa  aynonymoua  with  CuijpdooCj 
Uft-Uonng.  (Hcsiod,  Thtog.,  377.—  VirgU,  AZn., 
1.  135  —  Ovid,  MtL,  1,  64  ;  16, 700.— Proecrlwa,  I 
16, £4,  die.) 

Zbtbs,  a  son  of  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Oritii 
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yia,  who  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis  along 
with  his  brother  Calais.  In  Bilhynia,  lh«  two  broth- 
era,  who  are  represented  with  wings,  delivered  Fhin- 
eus  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove 
these  monsters  aa  far  as  the  islands  called  Slropbade*. 
(Vtd  Strophadea,  and  Harpyia  —Apollod,  1,9;  3,  15. 
—Hyg.n  ,  fab.,  U.—Octd,  Met.,  8,  716.— Ptuuan., 
3,  16.) 

Zbtnus,  a  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  brother  to 
Arnphton.    ( Vtd.  Amphion.) 

Zkuois  or  Zeuoitana,  a  district  of  Africa  in  which 
Carthage  was  situated  It  extended  from  the  river 
Tosca  to  the  Hermaran  prornontorv,  and  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountains  that  separated  it  from  Dyzaci- 
iin    {hid,  Hut,  14.  5.— Him,  ft,  4.) 

Z  booh  a,  or  the  Bridge,  the  name  of  the  principal 
parage  of  the  river  Euphrates,  southwest  of  Edcssa 
An  ancient  fortress  by  which  it  waa  commanded  ia 
atill  called  Koum-CtUa,  or  the  Roman  Caatle  ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  on  the  opftositc  shore  there 
ia  a  place  called  Zoipnr.  {I'ttn.,  ft,  84,— Curt.,  3, 
7. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  12.) 

Zkcb,  the  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Greeks. 
{Vtd  remarks  under  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zeuxia,  a  celebrated  painter,  bom  at  Heraclea,  in 
Magna  Gnecia,  and  who  flourished  about  B.C.  400. 
(««.,  35,  9,  36  —Mlian,  V.  H  ,  4,  VZ—Hardoutn, 
*d  Pltn  ,  I.  e  —Siihg,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  130,  not.)  He 
studied  under  either  Oemophilus  or  N  esc  as,  artists  re- 
specting whom  nothing  is  known  but  thai  one  of  them 
was  hia  master.  Soon,  however,  he  far  outstripped 
hia  instructor,  as  Apollodorus  intimated  in  verses  ex- 
pressive of  his  indignation  that  Zeuxis  should  have 
moulded  to  hia  own  use  all  previous  inventions,  and 
stolen  the  graces  of  the  best  masters ;  thus  paying  a 
high  though  involuntary  compliment  to  his  gifted  rival 
Apollodorus  having  first  practised  ehiaro-oscuro,  could 
not  endure  that  his  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  a 
younger  artist,  who  availed  himself  of  his  improve- 
ments to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  excellence.  Zeux- 
is seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  Greece,  and  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his 
an,  not  only  renown,  but  riches.  Of  the  latter  ad- 
vantage he  was  more  vain  than  became  a  man  of  ex- 
alted genius.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games 
attired  in  a  mantle  on  which  hia  name  was  embroidered 
in  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  most  absurd  diaplay  in 
one  whoso  name  was  deeply  impressed  on  the  hearts 
and  imaginations  of  those  by  whom  he  waa  surrounded. 
He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  avarice ;  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if  it  existed, 
waa  subservient  to  his  pride ;  for,  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  fame,  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive money  for  hia  pictures,  but  made  presents  of 
them,  because  he  regarded  them  aa  above  all  pecuni- 
ary value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  he  was 
accustomed,  however,  to  exhibit  hia  productions  for 
money,  especially  his  moat  celebrated  painting  of  Hel- 
en. The  truth  seems  to  hare  been,  that  the  ruling  pas- 
sion of  Zeuxia  waa  the  love  of  pomp,  an  ever-restless 
vanity,  a  constant  desire  and  craving  after  every  kind 
of  distinction. — Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
events  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  painter.  He  was 
not  only  successful  in  securing  wealth  and  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon.  For  the  palace 
of  this  monarch  he  executed  numerous  pictures.  Ci- 
cero informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona  pre- 
vailed on  Zeuxia  to  come  to  their  city,  and  to  paint 
there  a  number  of  pieces,  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  tho  temple  of  Juno,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  large  and  stipulated  sum.  On  bis  arrival,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  they  were  satisfied,  because  he 
was  regarded  aa  peculiarly  excellent  in  the  delineation 
of  women.  Ho  accordingly  desired  to  see  the  most  I 
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beautiful  maidens  in  the  city,  end,  having  selected  qt« 
of  the  fairest,  copied  all  that  was  most  heauual  tod 
perfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus  completed  ha 
Helen.  Pliny,  in  hia  relation  of  the  same  cutum- 
stance,  omits  to  give  the  particular  subject  of  las 
painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  sad 
states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the  ptsoit 
of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Aghgentum,  for  whom,  at 
aaya,  the  piece  waa  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by 
them  to  the  goddess.  This  great  artist,  on  sewrtl 
occasions,  painted  pictures  for  cities  and  stales.  Hs 
pave  his  Alcmeoa,  representing  Hercules  slranfiiag 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle,  in  the  sight  of  bis  parou. 
to  the  Agngentmes,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  to  bis  piiren 
A  rebels  its  of  M  act/don.'  The  most  celebrated  oi  isa 
ptcturea  of  Zeuxia,  besides  the  Heleo  and  the  Aleo*> 
na,  were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Pliny  assures  u>  tati 
not  only  form,  but  character,  was  vividly  expressed;  i 
representation  of  Jupiter  sealed  on  bis  throne,  waa 
all  the  gods  around  doing  him  homage ;  a  M»rs\»« 
bound  to  a  tree,  which  was  preserved  at  Rome ,  aod 
a  wrestler,  beneath  which  was  inscribed  a  versa,  to  tin 
effect  that  it  was  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate  iu  ex- 
cellence. Lucian  has  left  us  an  admirable  deter  »pun 
of  another  painting  of  his,  representing  the  Genum, 
in  which  be  particularly  applauds  the  delicacy  of  lis) 
drawing,  the  harmony  of  the  colouring,  the  softness  of 
the  blending  shades,  and  the  excellence  of  ibe  pro- 
portions. He  left  many  draughts  in  a  single  cok* 
on  white.  Pliny  censures  him  for  the  too  great  km 
of  the  hesds  and  joints,  in  comparison  with  ike  res: 
of  the  figures.  Aristotle  complains  that  be  *u  i 
painter  ol  forms  rather  thau  of  manners,  which  s«w 
contrary  to  the  eulogium  passed  by  Pliny  on  ta* 
representation  of  Penelope. — The  story  respecting 
the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasiua  bu  tm\ 
frequently  related.  It  ia  said  that  the  former  pant- 
ed a  cluster  of  grapes  with  such  perfect  skill  tint 
tho  birds  came  and  pecked  at  them.  Elated  with  m 
unequivocal  a  testimony  of  his  excellence,  be  tiM 
to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain,  which  he  top- 
posed  concealed  hia  work,  anticipating  a  certain  o> 
umph.  Now,  however,  he  foond  himself  entrapped, 
for  what  ho  took  for  a  curtain  was  only  a  paiotinf  sf 
one  by  Parrhasius ;  upon  which  he  ingtnuousSy  coo- 
fe*«ed  himself  defeated,  since  be  had  only  dtco*rt 
birds,  but  his  antagonist  had  beguiled  the  senses  of » 
experienced  artist.  Another  story  is  related  of  a  saw- 
iar  kind,  in  which  be  overcame  himself,  or,  rather,  oat 
part  of  hia  work  was  shown  to  have  excelled  at  Uk  r* 
penso  of  the  other.  He  painted  a  boy  with  a  basket  of 
grapes,  to  which  the  birds  as  before  resorted ;  on  wh«» 
be  acknowledged  that  the  boy  could  not  be  well  pataud, 
since,  hsd  the  similitude  been  in  both  cases  tonal,  t*s 
birds  would  have  been  deterred  from  approaebnf 
From  these  stories,  if  they  may  be  credited,  it  *<wk 
appear  that  Zeuxia  excelled  more  in  depicting  frnn  dna 
in  painting  the  human  form.  If  this  were  tba  case. «  s 
strange  that  all  his  greater  efforts,  of  which  as*  ac- 
counts have  reached  us,  were  portraits,  or  group  of 
men  or  deities.  The  readiness  which  Zeuxis  has,  ■ 
these  instances,  been  represented  as  manifesting  tost* 
knowledge  bis  weakness,  is  scarcely  consistent  withiH 
usual  tenour  of  his  spirit.  At  all  events,  the  victor? 
of  Psrrhaaios  proved  very  little  respecting  the  merit  of 
the  two  artists.  The  man  who  could  represent  a  cur- 
tain to  perfection  would  not  necessarily  be  the  great- 
est painter  in  Greece.  Even  were  exactness  oi'  imi- 
tation the  aole  excellence  in  the  picture,  regard  mm 
be  had  to  the  caat  of  the  objects  imitated,  in  refer? k* 
to  the  skill  of  the  artists  by  whom  they  were  chosen- 
— Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  finish  ts 
chief  productions,  observing,  when  reproached  m  b* 
slowness,  that  he  wbs  painting  for  eternity.— F»io« 
relates  that  Zenxia  died  with  laughter  at  the  picture 
of  an  old  woman  which  be  himself  had  punted.  So 
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extraordinary  a  circumstance,  however,  would  aurcly 
»ve  been  alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been 
•.rue.  There  aeema  good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
it  fictitious.  (Encydop.  Mttropol.,  div.  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
406,  seqq  ) 

Zoilus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolia, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Homerumastix,  or  the  cbaatiscr  of  Homer, 
and  also  on  the  production*  of  Plato  and  other  writers. 
w£lian  (  V.  H .  11,  10)  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic 
lure  of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  all  this,  however,  there  la  very  probably  much  of 
exaggeration.    Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  {Ep.  ad 
Pomp  )  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
be  ranks  him,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  censured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
sire for  the  truth.    The  age  of  Zoilus  ia  uncertain. 
Vitruvius  {Praf,  id  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  is  followed  by  Vosaiua. 
.  Reinesiua,  however  ( l^iar.  Led.,  3,  2),  and  Ionsius 
(dt  Script.  Hist.  PhU .  e.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause Zoilus  is  aaid  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polye- 
nes, who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
the  remarks  of  Pcrtzonius  on  this  subject,  ad  .Khan., 
V.H,l.c)    Some  aay  that  Zoilus  was  atoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.    According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
hia  invectives  against  Homer  <it  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  his  offence.  (.Elian, 
V.  H.,  I.  c.—Longm.,  9,  4.) 

Zona  or  Zonk,  a  city  on  the  /£gean  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhijim.  It  ia  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (7,  59)  and  by  Hccatxus  (an 
Steph.  Byz).  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  his  strains 
drew  after  htm  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tens n ted  them.    (Apolhn.  Wind  ,  1,  28.) 

Zomaras,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.  He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Grand  Dunganua  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
and  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  sub- 
sequently to  A  D.  1118.  His  Annals,  or  Chronicle, 
extend  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
V.D.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexis  I.  They  pos- 
sess a  double  interest :  for  more  ancient  times,  he  has 
» vailed  himself,  independently  of  Eutropius  and  Dio 
Casaius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lost  to  us  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  he  himself  waa 
a  witness.  Though  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
still  displayed  groat  good  sense  in  adding  nothing  of 
his  own  to  the  extracts  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
history,  except  what  might  serve  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.  There  result*  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a  great  variety  of  atyle  in  his  work,  but  this  is 
easily  pardoned,  and  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonaras 
had  not  indicated  with  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  he  drew  hia  materials.  The  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.  This  work  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — Zonaras 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Gloasary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
nanner  of  Heeychius  and  Suidas.  It 


by  Tittman,  in  1808,  at  the  Leipzig  press,  along  with 
the  lexicon  of  Photiua,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  two 
volumes  being  devoted  to  the  Lexicon  of  Zonaras. 
(Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  vol.  0,  p.  288.) 

ZoPYBi't*,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hystaspis  by  a  strat- 
agem aimilar  to  that  by  which  Scxtu*  Tarquirnu* 
gained  Gabii  for  hia  father.  (Vtd.  Tarquinius  III.— 
Herod.,  3,  154,  seqq.) 

Zoroabtrr,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magian 
religion,  whose  era  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what 
points  his  doctrines  may  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  acema  certain,  however,  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred laws  which  he  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlarged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
caste.  Its  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom  he  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  learned.  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  toe 
Zerdusht  of  the.  Persians,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis This,  however,  seem*  too  late  a  date. — The 
so  called  "  OracU*  of  Zoroaster"  have  been  frequently 
published.  (Consult,  on  thia  whole  subject,  the  very 
learned  and  able  remarks  of  Pariaot,  Biogr.  Unit., 
vol.  52,  p  431,  xtqq  ,  and  also  Rhode,  die  heilige  Sage, 
cVc,  der  Hakirer.  Mtdtr,  dec,  p.  112,  seqq.) 

Zosinus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  between  A.D.  430  and  591.  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus down  to  hi*  own  time.  His  object  in  writing 
this  waa  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  down  full 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  reason* 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zoaimus 
was  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
his  death  prevented.  A  certain  negligence  of  atyle, 
which  indicatea  the  absence  of  *  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  have  been  that  of  Cel- 
lanus,  8vo.  Jena,  1728,  and  that  of  Reilemier.  8ro, 
Lips.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  ia  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  Hist.,  Bonn,  1837, 8vo. 
— II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemistry  (XiuevriKu), 
in  28  book*.  The  Paria  and  Vienna  MSS.  contain 
various  detached  treatises  of  thia  writer,  which  form- 
ed part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produc- 
tion ;  such  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  and  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  silver,  dec.  Thero  exist  also 
five  other  works  of  this  same  writer,  such  as  "  On  the 
Art  of  making  Beer"  (rrrpl  frduv  iroiaVrwr),  dtc.  An 
edition  of  this  laut-mcntioned  work  was  publiahed  in 
1814,  by  Gniner,  Sohsbac  ,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Lex  Bib- 
liogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  830.- ScAtt/,  Hi*/.  Lit.  Cr.,  vol.  7. 
p.  210.) 
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Aba.,  III.  the  twelfth  king  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
aon  of  Lynceus  and  Hyperninestta,  and  grandson 
of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore  him 
twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Praeius.  (ApoUod.,  2,  2, 
l—Hygin.,  Fab.,  170.)  When  he  informed  hia 
father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  Juno.  He  is  described  as  a  successful  con- 
queror, and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Abe  in 
Pbocis  (Paus.,  10,  35, 1),  and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos 
in  Thessaly.  (Strai.,  9,  p.  431.)  The  fame  of 
his  warlike  spirit  was  so  great,  that  even  after  hia 
death,  when  people  revolted  whom  he  had  subdued, 
they  were  put  to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing 
them  his  shield.  ( Vtrg.,  £n,  3,  286  —  Sere  ,  ad  loc.) 
It  was  from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were 
oalled  by  the  patronymic  Abantiades. 

Abascaktum  ('  Abuonavroc),  a  physician  of  Lugdu- 
num  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ.  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medtcam.  secund.  Loco*,  9, 
4.  vol.  13,  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved  an  an- 
tidote invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of  serpents, 
(De  Anttd.,  2,  12,  vol.  14,  p.  177.)  The  name  is 
to  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  inscriptions  in 
Gruter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer  to  a  freed- 
man  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by  Kiihn  (Addi- 
tam  ad  EUnch  Medtc.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabricw  in 
•*  Bibl.  07."  Exhtb.)  to  he  the  same  person  that  is 
mentioned  by  Galen.  This,  however,  is  quite  uncer- 
tain, as  also  whether  llapaicknrioc  'AtuanavOoc  in 
Galen  ( De  Com  pot.  Mcdicam.  secund.  Loco*.,  7,  3, 
vol.  13,  p.  71)  reters  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 

Abdias  ('AOdiac),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
Apocryphal  book,  entitled  The  Hitlory  of  the  Apos- 
tolical contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek 
by  Eutropius,  and  thence  into  I^aim  by  Julius  Afri- 
canus.  It  was,  however,  originally  written  in  Latin, 
about  A.D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius,  Codex 
Apocrypha*  Aori  Test.,  p.  402,  8vo,  Hamb.,  1703. 
Abdias  was  called,  too,  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon. 

Abki.uo  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in  in- 
scriptions which  were  discovered  at  Coinminges  in 
France.  (Gruter,  Jnser.,  p.  37,  4 — J.  Scaltgcr,  Lee. 
tionts  Ausoniana,  1,  9.)  Buttmann  (Mylhologus,  1, 
p.  167,  dec.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same  name 
as  Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was  called 
'AtiXioc,  and  by  the  Italians  and  some  Dorians 
Apello  (Fest.,  s.  v.  Apelltnem.—  Eustath.  ad  It.,  2, 
99),  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the  Gallic 
Apollo  mentioned  by  Cesar  (Bell.  Gall.,  6,  17),  and 
also  the  same  as  Belia  or  Belenus  mentioned  by 
Tertulhan  (Apologct.,  23)  and  Herodian  (8,  3  — 
Comp.  Capitol.,  Maximin.,  22).  As  the  root  of  the 
word  he  recognises  the  .Spartan  Beta,  j.  c,  the  sun 
(Hesyeh.,  s.  v.),  which  appears  in  the  Syriac  and 
Chaldaic  Belus  or  Baal. 

Abisabks  or  Abissares  ('\6taupTjr),  called  Em- 
btsarus  (Eu&oapoc)  by  Diodorus  (17,  90),  an  In- 
dian king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  whose  terri- 
tory lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embassies  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest 
of  Porus,  although  inclined  to  espouse  the  side  of 
the  latter.  Alexander  not  only  allowed  him  to  re- 
tain his  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and  on  bis  death 


appointed  his  son  as  hia  successor.  (Arrtan,  Anab., 
5,  8,  20,  29.— Curt.,  8,  12,  13,  14  ;  9, 1 ;  10, 1 .) 

Abitiakus  (' A6ir^iav6c),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  De  Vnms  inserted  in  the  second  volume 
of  Ideler's  Physict  et  Medici  Graci  Minor ts,  Berol., 
8vo,  1842,  with  the  title  Tlepi  Ovpuv  Upaypareia 
'kpiorn  toU  "Lo^ururov  napa  pJv  'Ivdoic  'AXkn  'Epirv, 
too  .£tvu  f/roi  'AXXn  viov  roi  £tfd,  wapu  61  'lraXoie 
'A&rfiavov.  He  is  the  same  person  as  the  celebra- 
ted Arabic  physician  Ameenna,  whose  real  name 
was  Ahit  'Ali  Ibn  Sina,  A.  H.  370  or  376-428 
(A.D.  960  or  985-1038),  and  from  whose  great 
work  Ket'ob  ol-Kanun  fi.  't-Ttbb,  Liber  Canonis Med,- 
cirue,  this  treatise  is  probably  translated. 

Ablasios  (*A&uifooc),  I.  a  physician  on  whose 
death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (7,  559,)  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
With  respect  to  bis  date,  it  is  only  known  that  he 
must  have  lived  after  Galen,  that  is,  some  time 
later  than  the  second  century  after  Christ. — II.  The 
illustrious  (l'A?Mvarpioc),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (9,  762)  "on  the  quoit  ot 
Asclepiades."  Nothing  more  is  known  of  bun,  un- 
less he  be  the  same  person  as  Ablabins,  the  Nova- 
tian  bishop  of  Nicea,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent  in  the 
same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Honorius  and 
Theodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ.  (Socra- 
tes, hist.  Ece.,  7,  12.) 

Abrocomas  (' A6poKopac),  II  one  of  the  satraps 
of  Artaxerxcs  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyrus  on  his  march  into 
Upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus. 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and 
at  lssus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burned  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  bat  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  1, 3,  v  20 ;  4,  y  3,  5, 18  ;  7,  y  \SL.—Harpocrat. 
and  Sutdas,  s.v.) 

Abkon  or  Habbon  ('A&puv  or  *A6pw),  I.  son  of 
the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  dec.  Or  at.. 
p.  843 )— II.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of 
Bate  in  Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Greeks.  (Stcph  Byz.,  s.  r.  Ban?.)  He 
also  wrote  a  work  wept  napum'puv,  which  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byz  («.  v.  'AydBn,  'Apyoc, 
dec.)  and  other  writers. — III.  A  grammarian,  a  Phry- 
gian or  Rhodian,  a  pupil  of  Tryphon,  and  originally 
a  slave,  taught  at  Home  under  the  first  Cesars. 
(Sutdas,  s.  v.  'A6puv.)—lV.  A  rich  person  at  Argos, 
from  whom  the  proverb  'A6puvo(  pioc,  which  was 
applied  to  extravagant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived.    (Sutdas,  s.  v  ) 

Abronycri-s  (' A6nowx°c)>  the  son  of  Lysides, 
an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopylae  with  a 
vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonid  as  and  the 
fleet  at  Artemiaium.  He  was  subsequently  sent  aa 
ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Themistocles  and  Aris- 
tides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athena  after 
the  Persian  war.    (Herod.,  8,  21.— Time,,  1,  91.) 

Abvlitbs  ('AowAinjfX  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
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surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander  when  the  latter  ap- 
proached the  city.  The  satrapy  was  restored  to 
him  by  Alexander,  but  he  and  his  son  Oxyathres 
were  afterward  executed  by  Alexander  for  the 
crimes  they  had  committed  in  the  government  of 
the  satrapy  (C*rt.,  5,  2. — Aman,  Anab.,  3,  16;  7, 
4  —  Diod  .,  17,  65.) 

Aburia  Gknb,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of  this 
gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Grh.,  which  is  perhaps 
an  abbreviation  of  (ieminua.  The  coins  have  no 
heads  of  persons  on  them.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  gens  were — I.  C.  Aborius.  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  171.  (Lit.,  42.  36.) — II.  M.Aburius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187,  opposed  M.  Fulvius, 
the  proconsul,  in  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  but  with- 
drew his  opposition  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus.  (Lif.,  39,  4.  5.)  He 
was  praetor  peregrinus,  B.C.  176.  (Lav.,  41,  18, 19.) 

Asurnus  VAL*na,  a  Roman  lawyer,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Valens  who  formed  one  of  the  con- 
allium  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitoli- 
nut,  Ant.  Pitu,  12.)  We  have,  in  the  Pandects, 
selections  from  his  seven  books  of  "  Ftdeieummts- 
•«."  iZimmern,  Gtsch.  d.  R6m.  Privatreckts,  1,  I, 
334.) 

Acacai.ms  fAxoxaAAtc),  daughter  of  Minus,  by 
whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon  ;  while,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Paus.,  8,  63,  *>  2.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallis  exposed  in  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child  until  be  was 
found  by  shepherds,  who  brought  him  up.  (Antonin. 
Lib.,  30.)  Other  sons  of  her  and  Apollo  are  Amphi- 
tbemis  and  Garamas.  (Apollo*  ,  4,  1490,  Ac  )  Apol- 
lodorus  (3,  1,  §  2)  calls  this  daughter  of  Minos  Acalle 
('Axct^?),  but  does  not  mention  Miletus  as  her  son. 
Acacallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nar- 
cissus.   (Athen.,  16,  p.  681.— Hcsyck.,  s.  *  ) 

Acicus  fAA-axof),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king  of 
A ca cesium  in  Acadia,  of  which  he  was  believed  to 
be  the  founder.   (Paus ,  8,  3, 1. — Stcph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 

Acarnan  ('AKapvuv),  one  of  the  Epigones,  was 
a  son  of  Alcmeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphoterus.  Their  father  was  murdered  hy  Phe- 
geus  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and  Calirrhoif 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  fa- 
ther. The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acarnan,  with  his 
brother,  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been 
slain,  pursued  the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where, 
however,  they  were  received  and  rescued.  At  the 
request  of  Achelous,  they  carried  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmon ia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they 
went  to  Epirus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state 
called  after  him  Acarnania.  (Apollod.,  3,  7,  $6-7. 
—Or.,  Met.,  9,  413,  dec.— Thucyd.,  2,  102.— Strab., 
10,  p.  462 ) 

Acciit*.  I.  or  Amos,  L ,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freedman,  was  born,  according 
to  Jerome,  B.C.  170,  and  was  fifty  years  younger 
than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ;  Cicero, 
when  a  young  man,  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
(Brut.,  28.)  His  tragedies  were  chiefly  imitated 
from  the  Greeks,  especially  from  /Eschylus,  but  he 
also  wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (Preettxtuia); 
one  of  which,  entitled  Brutus,  was  probably  in  hon- 
our of  his  patron  D.  Brutns.  (Cic  ,  De  Leg.,  8,  21 ; 
Pro  Arch.,  11.)  We  possess  only  fragments  of  his 
tragedies,  of  which  the  most  important  have  been 
preserved  by  Cicero,  but  sufficient  remains  to  justi- 
fy the  terms  of  admiration  in  which  be  is  spoken  of 


by  the  ancient  writers.  He  is  particularly  pn  ^l 
for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  language  and  the 
sublimity  of  his  thoughts  (Cic,  Pro  P/abc  24, 
Pro  Scst  .  56,  dec  —  Hor.,  Ep.,  2,  1,  56.— l>i»ui  , 
10,  1,  $  97  —  Gell ,  13,  2.)  Besides  these  tragedies, 
he  also  wrote  Annate*  in  verse,  containing  tbe  his- 
tory of  Rome,  like  those  of  Ennius  ;  and  three  prase 
works,  "  Libri  Didascahon."  which  seems  to  bat* 
been  a  history  of  poetry,  "  Libri  Pragmaticon,"  and 
"  Parerga  ."  of  the  two  latter  no  fragments  are  pre- 
served. The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  have  ben 
collected  by  Stephanos  in  "  Krag.  vet.  Poet  Lai 
Paris,  1664  ;  Maittaire,  "  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Pwt 
Lat.,"  Lond.,  1713;  and  Bothe,  "  Poet.  Sceoiri  Lat- 
in.," vol.  v..  Lips  ,  1834 ;  and  the  fragments  of  tbe 
Didascalta  by  Madvig.  -  De  L.  Altai  Didascalus  Cm- 
ment,"  Hafniae,  1831. 

Acbsandxr  ('AnioavSpoc)  wrote  a  history  of  Cy- 
rene.  (Sekol.  ad  ApoU.,  4,  1661,  1750;  ad  PtW, 
Pyth.,  4,  imt.,  57.)  Plutarch  (Symp,  5,  2,  v  ») 
speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Ijbya  (*tpi 
At6vttc),  which  may,  probably,  be  tbe  same  work  a 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  he  lived 
is  unknown. 

Acksas  ('A«r<ru{),  a  native  of  Salamb  in  Cyprus, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (pdynuiantis).  He  and  his  son  Helicon, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  art.  are  men- 
tioned by  Athenams  (2,  p.  48,  b  ).  Zenohins  speaks 
of  both  artists,  but  says  that  Acesas  (or,  as  be  calls 
him,  Aceseus,  'Aittotve)  was  a  native  of  Paiara,  and 
Helicon  of  Carystus.  He  tells  us,  also,  that  Cher 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Point 
When  they  lived,  we  are  not  informed  ;  bat  it  most 
have  been  before  the  time  of  Euripides  and  Plato, 
who  mention  this  peplus.  (Eur.,  Hec,  488  —Plat, 
Euthyphr.,  $  6.)  A  specimen  of  the  workmanship  of 
these  two  artists  was  preserved  in  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  Pal- 
las had  imparted  marvellous  skill  to  their  hands. 

Acesias  CA/rftTi'ar,)  an  ancient  Greek  physical, 
whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown.  It » 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  lived  at  least  four 
hundred' years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb  'Atmv: 
iooaro,  Acesias  cured  him,  is  quoted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by  which  mh> 
Acesias  is  known  to  us)  was  used  when  any  per- 
son's disease  became  worse  instead  of  better  under 
medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned  by  Snidas(»  t 
•Airrffiof),  Zenobius  (Proverb.,  Cent.,  1.  $52).  Drag*- 
nianw  (Proverb.,  2, 3),  Michael  ApoetoliusfProwri, 
2,  23).  and  Plutarch  (Proverb,  quibus  AlesarUr.  *n 
sunt,  y  98).  See  also  Proverb,  e  Cod  Boil,  $  9t '« 
Gaisford's  Parcemioprapht  Grttei,  8vo,  Oxon  .  1936 
It  is  possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  and 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (12,  p.  516,  c.)  as  barm; 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (ottafrr- 
tucu),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  but  of  tba 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Baier,  Aitf 
Medic.  Cent.,  4to,  Lips.  1718.) 

Aciaiua  ('Ak<o*oc),  II.  a  bishop  of  the  Nov»!^n-< 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantino,  A  D 
who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  adnv 
cated  the  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  tbow 
who  were  found  guilty  of  gross  sin  after  bapi^ 
(Soerat.,  Hist.,  1,  10 — Sozom.,  1,  2  ) 

Accbtodorus  ('AKtariiupoc:),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Them.,  131.  and 
whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an  account  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things  Thf 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Stephana* 
(*.  v.  MeyaXri  noTuc)  speaks  of  an  Aceatodoros  ol 
Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities  (ftsi  f- 
Xiuv),  but  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  aborc- 
mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

Acbstob  CA*i<nup),  II.  a  surname  of  ApoBo 
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him  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art,  or,  in  general,  as  the  averter  of  evil,  like  'Knioute. 
(Eunp.,  Androm.,  901.) — III.  aurnamed  Sacas  (£<i- 
aac),  on  account  of  his  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poel  at  Athena,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes. 
He  seems  to  have  been  either  of  Thracian  or  Mys- 
lan  origin.  {Arittoph.,  Ate*;  31. — Sehot.,ad  toe, — 
Vespa,  \t\H.—Schol,ad  lot. — Phot,  and  Sutd.,  s.  v. 
Xd*a<.—  Weicker,  Dte  Grieeh.  TragHd  ,  p  1032 ) 

Achjcus  ('A^rtcof),  V.  eon  of  Apdromachua, 
whose  siater  Ijaodice  married  Seleucua  Callinicas, 
the  father  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  Achaeus  bira- 
seH  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithradatea, 
king  of  Pontua.  {Polyb.,  4,  61,  $4 ;  8,  22,  «  11.) 
He  accompanied  Seleucua  Ceraunus,  the  son  of 
Callinicus,  in  his  expedition  across  Mount  Taurus 
against  Altalus,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Se- 
leucus,  avenged  his  death ;  and  though  he  might 
easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  family  of  Seleucua.  Antiochus  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  Seltucus,  appointed  him  to 
the  command  of  all  Aaia  on  this  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, B.C.  223.  Achaeus  recovered  for  the  Syrian 
empire  all  the  districts  which  Altalus  had  gained  ; 
but  having  been  falsely  accused  by  Hermeias,  the 
minister  of  Antiochus,  of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did 
so  in  self-defence,  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  aide  of  the 
Taurus.  Aa  long  as  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Ptolemy,  he  could  not  march  against 
Achaeus;  but  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  the  Taurus,  united  his 
forces  with  Attains,  deprived  Achaeus  in  one  cam- 
paign of  all  his  dominions,  and  look  Sard  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel.  Achaeus.  after  sustaining 
a  siege  of  two  years  in  the  citadel,  at  last  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  214,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Bolis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Sosibios, 
the  minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
danger,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antiochus,  who  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  {Potyb.,  4,  2, 
$  6  ;  4,  48  ;  5,  40,  $  7,  42,  67 ;  7,  16-18  ;  8,  17- 
23.) 

Achili.ab  fAjtW-ur),  W.  one  of  the  guardians  of 
the  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  command- 
er of  the  troops  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
48.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  a  man  of  extraordinary 
daring,  and  it  was  he  and  L.  Septimius  who  killed 
Pompey.  {Cas.,  B.  C,  3,  104  —Lis.,  Epit.,  104  — 
Dion  Cast.,  42,  4.)  He  subsequently  joined  the 
eunuch  Pothinusin  resisting  Caesar,  and  having  had 
the  command  of  the  whole  army  intrusted  to  him 
by  Pothinus,  he  marched  against  Alexandres  with 
20.000  foot  and  2000  horse.  Caesar,  who  was  at 
Alexandrea,  had  not  sufficient  forces  to  oppose  him, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him,  but  these 
Achillas  murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reconcil- 
iation. He  then  marched  into  Alexandrea.  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city. 
Meanwhde,  however,  Arsinotf.the-  youn&er  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Ca?sar  and  joined  Achillas; 
but  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  she  had 
Achillas  put  to  death  by  Ganymedes,  a  eunuch,  B.C. 
47,  to  whom  she  then  intrusted  the  command  of 
Hie  forces.  {Cat.,  B.  C,  3,  108-112 ;  B.  Alex  ,  4. 
—  Ihon  Cast  ,  42.  36-iO.—Luc<tn.,  10,619-623.) 

Achlys  ('Ar^i'f)>  according  to  some  ancient  cos- 
mogonies, the  eternal  night,  and  the  first  created 
being  which  existed  even  before  Chaos.  According 
to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification  of  misery  and 
sadness,  and  as  such  she  was  represented  on  the 
shield  of  Hercules  {Scut.,  Here,  261,  <fce.) :  pale, 
emaciated,  and  weeping,  with  chattering  teeth,  swol- 
len knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers,  bloody  cheeks, 
and  her  shoulders  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

Achmkt,  son  of  Seirim  {'Ax/th  vide  letpetp),  the 


author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams, 
'OvetpoKpiTiKu,  is  probably  the  same  person  as  AbG 
Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Si'rin,  whose  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic  in  tbe  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  {Catalog.  Cod.  Manutcr.  Btbttotk. 
Reg.  Paris.,  ro].  1,  p.  230,  cod.  mccx.),  and  who  was 
horn  A  H.  33(A.D.  663-4),  and  died  A  H.  110(A.D. 
728-9).  (See  Nicoll  and  Pusey,  Catal.  Cod.  Manutcr. 
Arab.  B,  bit  oik.  Bodi,  p.  616.)  This  conjecture  will 
seem  the  more  probable  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  two  names  Ahmed  or  Achmct  and  Mohammed, 
however  unlike  each  other  they  may  appear  in  Eng- 
lish, consist  in  Arabic  of  four  letters  eaoh,  and  differ 
only  in  the  first.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
difference  between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  in 
which  we  have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sfrm,  as  the  wri- 
ter of  the  former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  certainty  a  Christian 
(o.  2,  150,  die).  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or,  rather 
(if  the  above  conjecture  as  to  its  author  be  correct), 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that  language.  It  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  Indians,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1 160,  by  Leo  Tuscus,  of  which 
work  two  specimens  are  to  be  found  in  Casp.  Bar- 
Ihu  Adversaria  (31,  14,  ed.  Francof.  1624,  fol). 
It  was  first  published  at  Frankfort,  1577,  8vo,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  made  by  Leunclavius,  from  a  very 
imperfect  Greek  manuscript,  with  the  title  "  Apom- 
asaris  Apotetesinata,  aive  de  Significatis  et  Eventis 
Insnmniorum,  ex  Indorum,  Persarum,  /Egyiitmrum- 
que  Disciplina."  The  word  Apomasares  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  the  famous  Albumasar,  or 
Ahd  Ma'shar,  and  Leunclavius  afterward  acknowl- 
edged his  mistake  in  attributing  the  work  to  him. 
It  was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Rigalttus, 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Oneiroerttiea  of 
Artemidorus,  Lutet.,  Paris,  1603,  4to,  and  some 
Greek  various  readings  are  inserted  by  Jac.  De 
Rhoer  in  his  Otium  Daventriense,  p.  388,  dec.,  Da- 
ventr,  1762,  8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German. 

Acholics  held  the  office  of  Magister  Admissuh 
num  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (B.C.  253-260).  One 
of  his  works  waa  entitled  Acta,  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  history  of  A  ur  el  ran.  It  was  in  nine 
books  at  least.  ( Vopisc  ,  Aurel .  12.)  He  also  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  Severus.  {Lampnd.,  Alex.  Set., 
14.  48,  68.) 

AcinlNcs,  a  family  name  of  the  Manlia  cens. 
Cicero  speaka  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the  first  men 
of  a  former  age.  {De  teg.  agr.,  2,  24.) — I.  L.  Mam- 
lius,  praetor  urbanus  in  the  year  B.C.  210,  was 
sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to  bring  hack  the 
consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections. 
{Ltv..  26.  23;  27,  4.)  In  B.C.  207,  he  waa  with 
the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to  oppose  Has 
druhal,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to  Rome  intelli 
genoe  of  the  defeat  of  tbe  latter.  (Lis.,  27,  50. 
In  B  C.  206,  he  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  had  the 
province  of  Spain  intrusted  to  them,  with  proconsu- 
lar power.  In  the  following  year  he  conquered  tbe 
Ausetani  and  Ilergetes,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
Romans  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Seinio. 
He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  tbe  year  B  C.  199, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  P.  Porcius  Laeca 
from  entering  the  city  in  an  ovation,  which  tU  sen- 
ate had  granted  him.  {L»vy,  28.  38  ;  29.  1-3,  13; 
32,  7.) — II.  L.  Manmcs  Fulvunds,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted  into 
the  Manlia  gens,  probably  by  the  above-mentioned 
Acidinos.  {Veil.  Pat.,  2,  8.)  He  was  praetor  B.C. 
188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispnnia  Citerior  al- 
lotted to  him,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  186.  In 
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the  latter  year  he  defeated  the  Celtiberi,  and  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  arrival  of  his  successor,  would  have 
reduced  the  whole  people  to  subjection.  He  applied 
for  a  triumph  in  consequence,  but  obtained  only  an 
ovation  {Lit.,  38,  35  ;  39,  21,  29.)  In  B.C.  183, 
he  waa  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia 
Transalpine,  and  waa  also  appointed  one  of  tbe 
triumvirs  for  founding;  the  Latin  colony  of  Aqui- 
leia,  which  was,  however,  not  founded  tiU  B.C.  181. 
(Lir,  39,  54,  65  ;  40,  34)  He  was  consul  B.C 
179  (Lip.,  40.  43).  with  his  own  brother,  Q  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers 
holding  tbe  consulship  at  the  same  time.  {Fast. 
Cajniol. —  Veil.  Pat.,  2,  8  )  At  the  election  of  Acid- 
inus,  M.  Scipio  declared  him  to  be  vtrum  bonum, 
erregtumque  cwtm.  (Cie.,  Dt  Or  .,  2,  64  ) — III.  L. 
MaNmus,  who  was  quaestor  in  B.C.  168  {Lav.,  45, 
13),  is  probably  one  of  the  two  Manhi  Acidini,  who 
are  mentioned  two  years  before  as  illustrious  youths, 
and  of  whom*  one  was  tbe  son  of  M.  Manltus,  the 
other  of  L  Manhus.  (Lip  ,  42,  49 )  Tbe  latter  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  qua*slor,  and  the  son  of  No. 
II — IV.  A  young  man  who  was  going  to  pursue  bis 
studies  at  Athens  at  the  same  time  as  young  Cicero, 
B.C.  45.  ( Cic.  ad  Atl,  12. 32  )  He  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  Acidinus  who  sent  intelligence  to  Cicero  re- 
specting the  death  of  Marcelius.  {Cu.  ad  Fam.,  4, 
12) 

Acindynus,  Ghkoorius  (I>ry6p<oc  '  Knivdvvoc),  a 
Greek  monk,  A.D.  1341,  distinguished  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Hesychast  or  Quietist  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  He  supported  and  succeeded  Bar- 
laam  in  his  opposition  to  their  notion  that  the  light 
which  appeared  on  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration 
was  unertalrd  The  emperor,  John  Cantacuzenus, 
took  part  (A.D.  1347)  with  Pa  la  mas,  the  leader  of 
the  Qnietists,  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
Acindynus  by  several  councils  at  Constantinople,  at 
one  especially  in  A.D.  1351.  Remains  of  Acindy- 
nus are,  De  E*.imtta  et  Operaltone  Dki  ■advermt  tm- 
peritiam  (iregorn  Pa  lama,  in  "  Variorum  Pon- 
tincum  atl  Prtrum  Gnapbeum  Eutychianum  Epis- 
tol.,"  p.  77,  Gretser,  4lo,  Ingolst.,  1616,  and  Car- 
man lambtcum  dt  Htrrtttbui  Paiamu,  '•  Grsccne  Or- 
thodoxc  Scnptores,"  by  Leo.  Allatms,  p.  765,  vol.  1, 
4to,  Horn.,  1652. 

Acorns  ('A/roinjf),  according  to  Ovid  {Met.,  3, 
682,  dec),  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in  Maeonia, 
who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After  landing  at  the 
island  of  Naxos.  some  of  tbe  sailors  brought  with 
them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping  boy,  whom  they 
had  found  in  the  island,  and  whom  they  wished  to 
take  with  them  -,  but  Acrctes,  who  recognised  in  the 
boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but 
in  vain.  When  the  ship  had  reached  the  open  sea, 
the  boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  carried  back  to 
Naxos.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  so,  but  did  not 
keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  showed  him- 
self to  them  in  bis  own  majesty :  vines  began  to 
twine  around  the  vessel,  tigers  appeared,  and  tbe 
sailors,  seized  with  madness,  jumped  into  the  sea 
and  perished.  Acretes  alone  was  saved  and  con- 
veyed back  to  Naxos,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  became  a  priest  of  the 
god.  Hyginus  {Fab.,  134).  whose  story,  on  tbe 
whole,  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  other 
writers  who  mention  this  adventure  of  Bacchus, 
call  the  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
derive  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  from  them 
(Comp.  Horn  ,  Hymn,  in  Back. — ApMlod.,  3,  5,  $  3. — 
Seneca,  (Ed  ,  449.) 

Acdats  (*A*opjf),  king  of  Egypt,  entered  into  al- 
liance with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  their 
common  enemy  Artaxerxea,  king  of  Persia,  about 
B.C.  386,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships  and 
money.   On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Ei 


ras,  B.C.  376,  tbe  Persians  directed  their  fbrrc 
against  Egypt.  Aeons  collected  a  large  army  to 
oppose  them,  and  engaged  many  Greek  mercenaries, 
of  whom  be  appointed  Chabnas  general.  Cbabrtas. 
however,  was  recalled  by  tbe  Athenians  on  tbe  com- 
plaint of  Pharnabazus,  who  was  appointed  by  Ar- 
taxerxea to  conduct  tbe  war.  W  hen  the  Pernaa 
army  entered  Egypt,  which  was  not  till  B  C.  373. 
A  cor  is  was  already  dead.  (Diod ,  15,  8—4,  8.  9.  29. 
41,  Al—Tkcopcm.  ap  Phot  ,  cod.  176  )  Syncellos 
(p.  76,  a  ,  p  257,  a.)  assigns  thirteen  years  to  h» 
reign. 

Ace*a  {'Aupaia),  I.  a  daughter  of  tbe  river -guti 
Astenon,  near  Mycenae,  who,  together  with  hei 
sisters  Eubcea  and  Proaymna,  acted  as  nurses  to 
Juno.  A  bdl,  Acnea,  opposite  the  temple  of  Juno, 
near  Mycenae,  derived  its  name  from  her.  (Paux. 
2,  17,  y  2.) — II.  Acnea  and  Acrsrus  are  also  attri- 
butes given  to  various  goddesses  and  j:ods  whose 
temples  were  situated  upon  hills,  Mich  as  Jupiter. 
Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  others.  {Pans  . 
1,  1.  $  3;  2,  24,  $  1.— ApoUod.,  1,  9,  6  28 —  Viimt , 

I,  7 — Spanfurm,  ad  Caliim.,  Hymn,  in  Jov.,  82  ) 
Acropolita,  Gsoaoius  (Trupyioc  'Acprroyursfj. 

the  son  of  the  ureal  logotheia  Constantino*  Aeropo- 
lita  the  elder,  U-longfd  to  a  noble  Byzantine  famdy 
which  stood  in  relationship  to  the  imperial  family  of 
the  Ducaa.  {Acropoiua,  97.)  He  was  born  at  Con- 
stantinople m  1220  (»ft.,39).  but  accompanied  his  la- 
ther in  his  sixteenth  year  to  Nicaea,  the  residence 
of  the  Greek  emperor  John  Vatatzes  Ducas.  There 
he  continued  and  finished  his  studies  under  Tbeo^ 
dorus  Exapterigus  and  Ntoephorus  Blemmida.  {Ii., 
32.)  The  emperor  employed  him  afterward  in  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  and  Acropohta  showed  himself  a  very 
discreet  and  skilful  negotiator.  In  1255  he  com- 
manded tbe  Nicsean  army  in  the  war  between  Mi- 
chael, despot  of  Epirus,  and  the  Emperor  Theodore 

II.  .  the  son  and  successor  of  John.  But  he  wai 
made  prisoner,  and  was  only  delivered  in  .260  bj 
the  mediation  of  Michael  Pal*ologus.  Prevmusi} 
to  this  he  had  been  appointed  great  logothela.  eithel 
by  John  or  by  Theodore,  whom  be  had  instructed 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Palsologus  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  Nicaea  in  1260,  and  in  1261  he 
expelled  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and  be- 
came emperor  ot  the  whole  East ;  and  from  this 
moment  (Jeoruiiis  Acropohta  becomes  known  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire  as  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the  function 
of  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Constantine,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  be  retired  for  some  years  from  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  made  the  instruction  of  youth  his  sole 
occupation.  But  he  was  soon  employed  in  a  very 
important  negotiation.  Michael,  afraid  of  a  new 
I*aUn  invasion,  proposed  to  Pope  Clemens  IV  to  re- 
unite the  Greek  and  the  I^atin  churches  .  and  nego- 
tiations ensued,  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV.,  Gregory  X .,  John 
XXI.,  Nicolaus  III.,  and  Martin  IV..  and  the  happy 
result  of  which  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  tbe 
skill  of  Acropoliia.  As  early  as  1273,  Acropolita 
was  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  X ,  and  in  1274.  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed,  by  an  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name,  that  that  confession  of  faith  which 
had  been  previously  sent  to  Constantinople  by  the 
pope  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  The  reunion 
of  the  two  churches  was  afterward  broken  off,  but 
not  through  the  fault  of  Acropolita.  In  12S2.  Acro- 
pohta waa  once  more  sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  he  died,  in  the  month  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  in  his  6 2d  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  works :  the 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire,  under  the  title  Xpovucdv  wc  b>  oriofn 
ruv  kv  Wrapotc,  that  is.  from  the  taking  of  Cot  stan- 
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tinopte  oy  the  Latins  in  1504,  down  to  the  year 
1281,  when  Michael  Pala»ologus  delivered  the  city 
from  tbe  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  of  this  work  was 
found  in  the  library  of  Georgius  Cantacuzenus  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  brought  to  Europe. 
(Fabrtcius,  Bibl.  Grac,  vol.  7,  p.  788.)  The  first 
edition  of  this  work,  with  a  J.atin  translation  and 
notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Douza,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1614,  8vo;  but  a  more  critical  one  by  Leo 
AJIatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  divided  the 
text  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Ttupyiov  tov 
'  AitponoXiTov  Tov/ieyalov  Xoyodirovxpovixif  ovyypafri, 
Georgii  Acropolita,  magni  Logotheta,  Hutona,  dec., 
Paris,  1651,  fbl.  This  edition  is  reprinted  in  the 
"  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scripturum,"  Venice,  1729, 
vol.  12.  This  chronicle  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  but  it  is 
so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only  an  abridgment  of 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  which  is  lost 
Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with  the  view  of 
giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  young  men 
whose  scientific  education  he  superintended,  after 
his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria.  Tbe 
history  of  Michael  Palssologus  by  Pacbymeres  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Acro- 
polita. Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote  several 
orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  great 
logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been  publish- 
ed. Fabricius  (vol.  7,  p  471 )  speaks  of  a  MS.  which 
has  the  title  Tlcpi  ruv  And  xriaeuc  Kottftov  irdv  sal 
irtpi  ruv  (JaatXevoivTuv  pixp1  aXuotuc  Kuvaravri- 
vovno^eutc.  Georgius,  or  Gregorius  Cyprius,  who 
has  written  a  short  encomium  of  Acropolita,  calls 
him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of  his  time.  This 
"  encomium"  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  translation,  at 
the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acropolita  by  Th.  Douza  : 
it  contains  useful  information  concerning  Acropolita, 
although  it  is  full  of  adulation.  Farther  information 
is  contained  in  Acropolita's  history,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  and  in  Pacbymeres,  4,  28 ;  6, 26, 34, 
seq. 

Actohics  Nabo,  M.,  seems  to  have  written  a  life 
of  Julius  Caesar,  or  a  history  "of  his  times,  which 
is  quoted  by  Suetonius  {Jul.,  9,  62).  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  he  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius,  he  would  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Ctesar. 

Actuaries  ('AKrovapioc),  the  surname  by  which 
an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real  name  was 
Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His  father's  name 
was  Zacbarias ;  he  himself  practised  at  Constan- 
tinople, and,  as  it  appears,  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Actu- 
aries, a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that  court 
upon  physicians.  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  631,  b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  his  date 
is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon  him  to 
have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  others  bring 
him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  his  tu- 
tor, Joseph  Racendytes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Andrmicus  II.  Palsiologus,  A  D.  1281-1328.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  is  supposed  to  have  been  Apo- 
cauchus,  whom  he  describes  (though  without  na- 
ming him)  as  going  upon  an  embassy  to  the  north. 
(De  Metk.  Med.,  Prcrf.  in  1,  2,  p.  139,  169  ) 

One  of  bis  works  is  entitled  Tlepi  'Evepyetuv  nai 
Uaduv  rati  "fvxtKov  Uvei^paroc,  nai  rift  Kaf  avro 
AtairTjr, ,l  De  Actionibus  et  AfTeetibus  Spiriius  Ani- 
raalis,  ejusque  Nulrilione.''  This  is  a  psychological 
and  physiological  work  in  two  hooks,  in  which  alt  his 
reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems*  to  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
others,  with  relation  to  the  same  subject.  The  style 


of  this  tract  is  by  no  means  impure,  and  haa  a  great 
mixture  of  the  old  Attic  in  it,  which  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  later  Greek  writers.  A  toler 
ably  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hist. 
Medic.,  Dial.  14,  p.  338,  dec.  It  was  first  published, 
Venet.,  1647,  8vo,  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jul. 
Alexandrinus  de  Neustain.  The  first  edition  of  the 
original  was  published,  Paris,  1567,  8vo,  edited, 
without  notes  or  preface,  by  Jac.  Goupyl.  A  second 
Greek  edition  appeared  in  1774,  8vo,  Lips.,  undei 
the  care  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  inserted 
it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Physici  ct  Media  Graci 
Minores,  Berol.,  8vo,  1841  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
J.  S.  Bemardi  Relupti*  Medico- Critical  ed  Gruner, 
Jens,  1795,  8vo,  contains  some  Greek  scholia  on 
the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled  Qepa- 
wevrtKfi  iltdodoc,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  six 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  hia 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  bis  preface  to  Ga- 
len, De  Dissect.  Muse.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  often 
Aetius  and  Paulus  yEgineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  be  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  his  pur- 
pose, both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  well 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  work  was  written  extempore,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  Apocauchus  during  his  embassy  to  the 
north.  (Pra-f.,  1,  p.  139.)  A  Latin  translation  of 
this  work  by  Corn'  H.  Malhisios  was  first  published, 
Venet.,  1554, 4to.  The  first  four  hooks  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  considered  to  form  a  complete 
work,  of  which  the  first  and  second  have  been  in- 
serted by  Ideler  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Phys. 
et  Med.  Gr.  Min  ,  Berol ,  1842,  tinder  the  title  Utpt 
biayvuoruc  Ylafiuv,  De  Morbonim  Dignotione." 
and  from  which  the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's 
Dictionurium  Mcdicutn,  Par.,  1564,  8vo,  are  probably 
taken.  The  fifth  and  sixth  books  have  also  been 
taken  for  a  separate  work,  and  were  published  by 
themselves,  Par.,  1539,  8vo,  and  Basil.,  1540,  8vo, 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  with  the  title 
"  De  Medicamentorum  Compositione."  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel's  collection  of 
writers,  De  Febrxbus,  Venet.,  1576,  fbl. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Flrpi  Ovpuv,  "  De  Uri- 
nis,"  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  subject 
very  fully  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes  upon 
the  plan  which  Theophims  Protospatharius  had 
marked  out,  yet  he  lias  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity  ;  so 
much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  he  bail  left  hardly  anything  new 
to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom,  says 
Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word.  Thta 
work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ambrose  Leo,  which  appeared  in  1519,  Venet.,  4to, 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  the  Greek 
original  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted  above.  Two 
Latin  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  said  by 
Choulant  (Handbuch  dcr  Bucherhtndc  fur  die  Mltere 
Medicin,  Leipzig,  1841)  to  have  been  published  in 
the  same  year,  1566,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons,  both  in  8vo.  His  three  works  are  also  in- 
serted in  the  Medic ce  Artis  Principes  of  H.  Stephens, 
Par.,  1567,  Ibl.  (Frnnd's  Hist,  of  Physic— Spren- 
gct.  Hist  de  la  Med— Holier,  BMoth.  Medic.  l*ract. 
— Barchusen,  Hist.  Medic  ) 

AcvlSo  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Furius,  who 
was  qoeestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  condemned  of 
peculatus.  (Liv.,  38,  65.)  Acujeo,  however,  seems 
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not  to  have  been  a  regular  family-name  of  the  Furia 
gens,  but  only  a  surname  given  to  this  person,  of 
which  a  similar  example  occurs  in  the  following 
article. 

C.  Acuuto,  a  Roman  knight,  who  married  the 
sister  of  I  lei  via,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He  was 
surpassed  by  no  one  in  his  day  in  his  knowledge  of  I 
the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great  acuteness  of 
mind,  but  was  not  distinguished  tor  other  attain- 
ments. He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinius  Crassus, 
and  was  defended  by  him  upon  one  occasion.  The 
son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  whence  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surname  given 
to  the  father  from  his  acuteness,  and  that  his  full 
name  was  C.  Visellius  Varro  Aculeo.  (Ctc,  Dc  Or., 
1,43;  2,  1,  65;  Brut ,  76  ) 

Acumrnvs  ('  A*ovfuv6\),  a  physician  of  Athens, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  is 
mentioned  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates. 
(Plat.,  Pkadr.,  init  —  Xen.,  Memor.,  3,  13,  Y  2.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Eryximachus,  who  was  also  a 
physician,  and  who  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat.,  Prolog., 
p.  315,  c. ;  Symp.,  p.  176,  c.)  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published  by  Leo 
Allatius,  Paris.  1637,  4to,  with  the  title  Eput.  So- 
cratis  el  Socrattcorum,  and  again  by  Orellius,  Lips., 
1815,  8vo,  ep.  14,  p.  31. 

Adacs  or  Adojeub  ('AScioc  or  'Ateaioe),  a  Greek 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native,  most  probably,  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  epithet  Maxrdovor  is  appended  to 
his  name  before  the  third  epigram  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
(Antk.  Gr.,  6,  228) ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  second, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  epigrams  agree  with  this 
account  of  his  origin.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  whose  death  he  alludes.  (Amh. 
Gr.,  7,  240.)  The  fifth  epigram  (Antk.  Gr.,  7,  305) 
is  inscribed  'AdAatov  iiin-?.nvaiov,  and  there  was  a 
Mitylenaean  of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose 
works,  flrpi  'Aya'Afiaroxott/v,  and  Iltpl  btadtoeuc. 
(Athen..  13,  p.  606,  A;  11,  p.  471,  F.)  The  time 
when  he  lived  cannot  he  fixed  with  certainty. 
Reiske,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes 
these  two  to  he  the  same  person.  (Anth.  Grmc, 
6,  228,  258  ;  7,  51,  238,  240,  305 ;  10,  20  —  Brunck, 
Anal.,  2,  p  224  — Jacobs,  13,  p.  831) 

AoAMAimi'f)  ('AiafiuvTtoc),  an  ancient  physician, 
bearing  the  title  of  Iatrosophista  (larptKuv  kdyuv 
oo+iorf/c:  Socrates,  Hist.  Eectes.,  7,  13),  for  the 
meaning  of  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  528.  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  fled  from  Alexandres  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  Patriarch  St. 
Cyril,  A  D.  416.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was 
persuaded  to  embrace  Christianity,  apparently  by 
Atticus.  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Alexandrea.  (Socrates,  I.  c.)  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  Greek  treatise  on  physiognomy,  ♦iw»yvu- 
ftovixd,  in  two  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and 
which  is  borrowed,  in  a  great  measure  (as  be  him- 
self confesses,  1.  Proam ..  p.  314,  cd.  Franz.),  from 
Polemo's  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Constantius,  who  is  supposed  by  Fabricius 
(Btbltoth.  Graca.  vol.  1,  p.  171;  13,  34.  cd.  vet.)  to 
be  the  person  who  married  Plaeidia,  the  daughter 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  who  reigned  lor  seven 
months  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  lionorius. 
It  was  first  published  in  Greek  at  Pans,  1540,  8vo. 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1544,  8vo.  and 
aOerward  in  Greek,  together  with  .Elian,  Polemo. 
and  some  other  writers,  at  Rome.  1545,  4lo;  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franxius,  who 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scnptores 
Physiognomt*  Veteres,  Gr.  et  Lat  ,  Allenh.,  1780. 
8ro.  Another  of  his  works,  Il^i  'AV,M»r,  Dt  Venti,. 


is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  to  Hesiod,  and  an  extract 

from  it  is  given  by  Aelius  (tetrab.  1.  mm  3,  e 
163);  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manu- 
script in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  by  Onba- 
sius  and  Actius. 

Adutorix  (' AAuiTopif),  son  of  a  tetrarch  10  Ga- 
latia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  who  killed  all  the 
Ramans  in  Hcracleia  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Actium.  After  this  battle  he  was  led  as  prisoner  in 
the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to  death  with  h» 
younger  son.  His  elder  son,  Dyleutus,  was  subse- 
quently made  priest  of  the  celebrated  goddess  in 
Comana.  (Strab.,  12,  p.  543,  558,  659  —  Ctc.  ad 
Pant.,  2,  12.) 

AniM amtus  ('Adeipa vroc),  I.  the  son  of  Ocytos, 
the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invasion  of  Greece 
by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Arternisium  be 
threatened  to  sad  away,  but  was  bribed  by  Theuus- 
tocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Themistocles  uiih 
great  insolence  in  the  council  which  the  command- 
ers held  before  the  battle  of  Salamis.  According 
to  the  Athenians,  he  took  to  llight  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  battle,  but  this  was  denied  by 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  Greeks.  (Herodotus, 
8.  6,  66,  61,  94  —  Plutarch,  Themtstocles,  11  )— II. 
The  son  of  Leucolophides,  an  Athenian,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  with  Alcibiades  in  the  expedition 
against  Andros,  B.C.  407.  (Xcnopkon,  Hell ,  1,  4. 
$21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusr,  B.C. 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  .Egos- 
potami,  B.C.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  was  not 
put  to  death,  because  be  bad  opposed  the  decree  fur 

of  the  Lacedaemonians 


culling  off  the  right  hands 

who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was  accused 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and  was  after- 
ward impeached  by  Conon.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  1,  7,  v  1 ; 
2,  1,  y  30-32  —Paus.,  4,  17,  $  2  ;  10,  9,  <>  5  —  Don., 
Dc  fats,  leg.,  p.  401—  Lys.,  c.  Ale  .  p.  143,  21  )  Aris- 
tophanes speaks  of  Adimantus  in  the  **  Frogs" 
(1513),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  battle, 
as  one  whose  death  was  wished  for .  and  he  also 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  J>ucoJ- 
ophus,  that  is,  "  White  Crest."  In  the  Protag- 
oras" of  Plato,  Adimantus  is  also  spoken  of  as 
present  on  that  occasion  (p  315,  e)  — III.  The  broth- 
er of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  lat- 
ter. (Apol.,  Socr.,  p.  34,  a ;  Dt  Rep ,  2,  p  367,  e,  p. 
548,  d,  e.) 

Admete  ('Adp?rjj),  I.  a  daughter  of  Eurystheus 
and  Antimache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Mars, 
which  was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Am- 
azons. (Apollodorus,  2.  5,  $  9.)  According  to  Tiet- 
zes  (ad  Lycophron.,  1327),  she  accompanied  Her- 
cules on  this  expedition.  There  was  a  tradition 
(Aiken.,  15,  p.  447),  according  to  which  Admete 
was  originally  a  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argus,  but  fled 
with  the  image  of  Uie  goddess  to  Sauios.  Pirate* 
were  engaged  by  the  Argives  to  fetch  the  image 
back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed  ;  for  the 
ship,  when  laden  with  the  image,  could  not  be 
made  to  move.  The  men  then  look  the  image  back 
to  the  const  of  Samoa  and  sailed  away.  When  the 
Samians  found  it,  thry  tied  it  to  a  tree,  but  Adrnete 
purified  it  and  restored  it  to  the  temple  of  Sumos. 
In  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Samians  cele- 
brated an  annual  festival  called  Tonea.  This  story 
seems  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Argives,  by  winch 
they  intended  to  prove  that  the  wor&bip  of  Juno  in 
their  place  was  older  than  in  Samos. 

An*AKTirs,  Arobantus  or  Adrastis,  a  contem- 
porary of  Athenaus,  who  wrote  a 
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fire  books  UDon  the  work  of  Thconhrastus,  entitled 
n«pi  'H#ui>,  to  which  he  added  a  sixth  book  upon  the 
Nicotnachian  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  (Atken.,  15,  p. 
673,  e,  with  Schweighauser's  note.) 

AdranusCAA/mjvoc),  a  Sicilian  divinity  who  was 
worshipped  in  all  the  island,  but  especially  at  Adra- 
nns,  a  town  near  Mount  .(Etna.  (Plut.,  Ttmol.,  12. 
— Dtodor.,  14,  37.)  Hesychius  (a.  v.  HaXiKoi)  rep- 
resent* the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici.  Accord- 
ing to  ..Elian  (Hist.  Anim.,  11,  20),  about  1000  sa- 
cred d  )gs  were  kept  near  his  temple.  Some  modern 
critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  connect  the  name  Adranus  with  the  Persian 
Adar  (fire,)  and  regard  him  as  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician  Adramelech,  and  as  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  or  of  fire  in  general.  (Bochart,  Gcograph. 
Sacra,  p.  630.) 

Adrastus  ('AApaarof),  I.  a  son  of  Talaus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  of  Lysimache.  (Apollod.^  1,  9,  v  13.) 
Pausanias  (2,  6,  Y  3)  calls  his  mother  Lysianassa, 
and  Hyginus  (Fab ,  69)  Eurynome.  (Comp.  Schol.ad 
Eunp.,  Phaen.,  423 )  During  a  feud  between  the 
most  powerful  houses  in  Argos,  Talaus  was  slain 
by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus,  being  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  tied  to  Poly  bus,  then  king  of  Sicyon. 
When  Polybus  died,  without  heirs,  Adrastus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  during  his 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Neinean 
games  (Horn.,  II.,  2,  672. — Find.,  Nem,  9,  30.  &c. 
—Herod  ,  5,  67.  —  Paus,  2,  6,  v  3.)  Afterward, 
however,  Adrastus  became  reconciled  to  Amphiara- 
us, gave  him  his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage,  and 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  During  the  time 
he  reigned  there,  it  happened  that  Tydeus  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from 
their  native  countries,  met  at  Argos,  near  the  pal- 
ace of  Adrastus,  and  came  to  words,  and  from  words 
to  blows.  On  hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus  hastened 
to  them  and  separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he 
immediately  recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands 
of  two  of  his  daughters ;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a  lion,  and 
the  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  to 
marry  a  boar,  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adrastus, 
therefore,  gave  his  daughter  Dei'pyle  to  Tydeus,  and 
Argeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time  promised 
to  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war  against  Thebes, 
although  Amphiaraus  foretold  that  all  who  should 
engage  in  it  should  perish,  with  the  exception  of 
Adrastus.  (Apollod.,  3,  6,  v  1,  &c.—Hugin,  Fab., 
69.  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  44  Seven 
against  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
six  other  heroes,  viz ,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
T8us,  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopnus. 
Instead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices,  other  legends 
mention  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
as  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and 
Adrastus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
horse  Areion.  the  gift  of  Hercules.  (Horn  ,  //.,  23, 
34rt,  ice  —  Paus.,  8,  25,  $  5  —  Apollod.,  3,  6.)  Creon 
of  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the  six 
heroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
was  persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Thebes  :  l.n  took  the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  hod- 
«?s  of  the  fallen  heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial. 
(Apollod  ,  3,  7,  $  1.— Paus.,  9,  9,  y  I.) 

Ten  years  after  this.  Adrastus  persuaded  the  sev- 
en sons  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
against  Theb*>s,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  that 
city,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the  gods 
approved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised  success. 
(Paus  ,  9,  9,  v  2  —  Apollod.,  3,  7,  y  2  )   This  war  is 


|  celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war  of  the  Epig- 
oni  fEttywot).  Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to 
the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  Tiresias.  (Apol- 
lod., 3,  7,  y  2-4  —  Herod.,  6,  61.— Strab.,  7,  p.  325.) 
The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  Augi- 
aleus,  the  son  of  Adrastus.  After  having  built  a 
temple  of  Nemesis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
(ttd.  Adr  astei  a),  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  But, 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  died  at  Megara,  snd  was  buried  there. 
(Paus.,  1,  43,  y  1.)  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped in  several  parts  of  Greece  as  at  Megara  (Paus., 
I.  c.) ;  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  celebrated 
in  tragic  choruses  (Herod.,  5,  67),  and  in  Attica 
(Paus.,  1,  30,  y  4).  The  legends  about  Adrastus 
and  the  two  wars  against  Thebes  have  furnished 
most  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic 
poets  of  Greece  (Paus.,  9,  9,  y  3),  and  some  works 
of  art  relating  to  the  stories  about  Adrastus  are 
mentioned  in  Pausanius  (3,  18,  v  7  ;  10,  10,  y  2). 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.  (Horn.,  II.,  6,  412.) 

Aoriancs  ('A^piavof),  I.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  under  the 
Emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Herodes  Atticus,  and  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athens  during  the 
lifetime  of  bis  master.  H;s  advancement  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  regard:  Hero- 
des declared  that  the  unfinished  f-peeches  of  his 
scholar  were  the  44  fragments  of  a  colossus,"  and 
Adrianus  showed  his  gratitude  by  a  funeral  oiation 
which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master. 
Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one  another  in  their 
zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianus  did  nut  show  much 
of  the  discretion  of  a  philosopher.  His  first  lecturo 
commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself 
ku?uv  U  ^otvUtic  ypafifia-a,  while,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  dress  and  equipage,  he  affected  the 
style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  A  story  may 
be  seen  in  Ph  dost  rat  us  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  a  begging  sophist  who  had  insulted 
him  :  Adrianus  had  retorted  by  styling  such  insults 
OTiyfiara  xopcuv,  but  his  pupils  were  not  content 
with  weapons  of  ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoni- 
nus to  Athens  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianus, 
whom  he  invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his 
friendship  :  the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set 
the  thesis  of  a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death 
of  Antoninus,  he  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Commodus.  His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A  D.  192, 
if  it  be  true  that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated 
at  the  end  of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his 
deathbed,  which  he  is  represented  as  kissing  with 
devout  earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  (Philostr., 
Vit.  Adrian. — Suidas,  s.  v.  'Adptavoc.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  only 
are  extant.  These  have  been  cited  by  Leo  Allatius 
in  the  Ercerpta  Varia  Gracorum  Sovhislarum  ac 
Rhctoncorum,  Roma*,  1641,  and  hy  \Valz  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rkttores  Graci,  1832. — II.  A 
Greek  poet,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  called 
'AXttapAfituc.  Of  this  poem  the  seventh  book  is 
mentioned  (Steph.  Hy~  ,  s.  v.  lavem\ "but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  fragment  consisting  of  one  line  (Steph.' 
Buz.,  s.v.  'Aarpaia.)  Suidas  (*  t>.  'Afyuav6{)  men- 
tions, among  other  poems  of  Arrianus,  one  called 
' AXt$av6))tnc,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is 
the  work  of  Adrianus,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes 
to  bis  Arrianus.  (Metneke,  in  the  Abhandl.  der  Ber- 
lin. Akademte,  1832,  p.  124.)  —  HI.  Flourished,  ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Usher.  A.D.  433.  There  is 
extant  of  his,  in  Greek,  Isagoge  Sacrarum  iMera- 
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mm,  recommended  by  Photius  (No.  2.)  to  beginners, 
edited  by  Dav.  Hoeschel,  4to,  Aug.  Vindel ,  1602, 
and  among  the  Crthci  Sacri,  fol.,  Lond  ,  1660. 

jEkcvs  (Alaxof),  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  AZgina,  a 
daaghter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.    He  was  born  in 
the  island  of  CEnone  or  (Enopia,  whither  jEgina 
liad  been  carried  by  Jupiter  to  secure  her  from  the 
anger  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this  island  was 
afterward  called  .Egina.    (ApoUod.,  3,  12,  4  6. — 
Hygtn  .,  Fab.,  52. -Punt ,  2,  29,  <)  2  —  Comp.  Nairn. 
Konys,  6,  212  — OrW,  Met,  6,  118;  7,  472.  dec.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  iEacus  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europa.    .Some  traditions  related  that, 
at  the  time  when  ^Eacus  was  born,  .Egina  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  changed  the  ants 
(jtvpfttiKt^)  of  the  island  into  men  (Myrinidones), 
over  whom  .Eacus  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men 
grow  up  out  of  the  earth.  (//«.,  Fragm.,  67,  id. 
Gattling— ApoUod.,  3,  12,  $  6  —  Paw.,  /.  e.)  Ovid 
(Met.,  7,  520  —Comp.  Hygtn.,  Fab  ,  52—Strab.,  8, 
p.  375),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  isl- 
and was  not  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  iEacus,  and  stales  that,  in  the  reign  of  AZacus, 
Juno,  jealous  of  ^Egina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing 
the  name  of  the  latter,  by  sending  a  plague  or  a 
fearful  dragon  into  it,  by  which  nearly  all  its  inhab- 
itants were  carried  off,  and  that  Jupiter  restored  the 
population  by  changing  the  ants  into  men.  These 
legends,  as  Muller  justly  remarks  (Aiginetiea),  are 
nothing  but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonization 
of  iEgina,  which  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelasgians,  and  afterward  received  col- 
onists from  Phlhiotis,  the  seal  of  the  Myrmidones, 
and  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus.    ..Eacus,  while  he 
reigned  in  .Egina,  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for 
his  justice  and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  nettle  disputes,  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  (Find  ,  hth.,  8,  48,  dtc. 
— Pauaan.,  1,  39,  t)  6.)   He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  latter,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by 
a  drought,  in  consequence  of  a  murder  which  had 
been  committed  (Diod.,  4,  60,  61. — ApoUod,  3,  12, 
$  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  that  the  calam- 
ity would  not  cease  unless  >Eacus  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  it  might ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
it  ceased  in  consequence.   ^Eacus  himself  showed 
his  gratitude  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Zeus  Panhel- 
lenius  on  Mount  Panhellenion  (Paus.,  2,  30,  $  4),  and 
the  .Eginetans  afterward  built  a  sanctuary  in  their 
island  called  /Eaeeum,  which  was  a  square  place  en- 
closed by  walls  of  white  marble.   vEacus  was  be- 
lieved, in  later  times,  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in 
this  sacred  enclosure.  (Paut ,  2, 29,  $  «.)  A  legend 
preserved  in  Pindar(0/.,  8. 39,dcc.) relates  that  Apollo 
and  Neptune  took  .Eacus  as  their  assistant  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy.    When  the  work  was  comple- 
ted, three  dragons  rushed  against  the  wall,  and  while 
the  two  of  them  which  attacked  those  parts  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down  dead,  the  third 
forced  its  way  into  the  city  through  the  part  built 
by  .Eacus.    Hereupon  Apollo  prophesied  that  Troy 
would  fall  through  the  hands  of  the  /Eacids.  ./Ea- 
cus  was  also  believed  by  the  iEginctans  to  have  sur- 
rounded their  island  with  high  cliffs  to  protect  it 
against  pirates    (Paua.,  2,  29.  $  5.)    Several  other 
incidents  connected  with  the  story  of  .Eacus  are 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Mctam ,  7,  606,  dec.  ;  9,  435, 
&c).  By  Endeis  .Eacus  had  two  soru,  Telamon 
and  Pcleus,  and  by  Psamathe  a  son.  Phoeus,  whom 
he  preferred  to  the  two  others,  who  contrived  to 
kill  Phocus  during  a  contest,  and  then  fled  from 
their  native  island.    (I'td.  Pelkus,  Tklamoj*.)  Af- 
ter his  death  .Eacus  became  one  of  the  three  judges 
In  Hades  (Op,  Met.,  13,  25—  Hot  .  Ctrm.,  2,  13. 
22),  and,  according  to  Plato  (Gorg.,  p.  523.— Com- 
pare Apolog.,  p.  U  —IsocTOt  ,  Evag.,  5), 


!  for  the  shades  of  Europeans.     In  works  of  »rt. 

he  was  represented  bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  keys 
of  Hades.  {ApoUod  ,  3,  12.  $  6  —  Find,  J*um.,8, 
47,  dec.)  .Eacus  had  sanctuaries  both  at  Athens 
and  in  .Egina  (Pans  .  2,  29,  $  6. — Hesyck  .i  t  — 
Schol.  ad  Ptnd  ,  Arm.,  13.  155),  and  the  .Egwtaai 
regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  talaad- 
(Pivd,  Num.,  8.  22  ) 

AZuksia  (Aldeoia),  a  female  philosopher  of  the  new 
Platonic  school  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
at  Alexandrea.  She  was  a  relative  of  Syrianus  utd 
the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to  relieving  tlx 
wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  education  of  her 
children.  She  accompanied  the  latter  to  Athens, 
where  they  went  to  study  philosophy,  and  was  re- 
I  ceived  with  great  distinction  by  all  the  philosopher* 
there,  and  especially  by  Proclus,  to  whom  *be  had 
been  betrothed  by  Syrianus  when  she  was  quite 
young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  and  her 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Damascius,  «ho 
w  as  then  a  young  man,  in  hexameter  verses.  The 
names  of  her  sons  were  Ammonius  and  Hehodoraj. 
(Sutdas,  :  v.—Dumasatu,ap.  Phot.,  cod.  242,  p.  Ml, 
b,  ed.  Better. ) 

AZqjl  {Alyij),  according  to  Hyginus  (Poet.  Attr., 
2, 13),  a  daughter  of  Olenus,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  Hephaestus.  AZgn  and  her  sister  Hehce  nursed 
the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and  the  former  was  after- 
ward changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation  call- 
ed Capella.  According  to  other  traditions  mention- 
ed by  Hyginus,  .Ega  was  a  daughter  of  Melissew. 
king  of  Crete,  and  was  chosen  to  suckle  the  infant 
Jupiter ;  but,  as  she  was  found  unable  to  do  it.  the 
service  was  performed  by  the  goat  Amalthea.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  again,  AZga  was  a  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  of  such  dazzling  brightness,  that  the 
Titans,  in  their  attack  on  Olympus,  became  fright- 
ened, and  requested  their  mother  Ga;a  to  conceal 
her  in  the  earth.  She  was  accordingly  confined  a 
a  cave,  in  Crete,  where  she  became  the  nurse  of  Ju- 
piter. In  the  fight  with  the  Titans,  Jupiter  was  com- 
manded by  an  oracle  to  cover  himself  with  ber  sktn 
(agia).  He  obeyed  the  command,  and  raised  S41 
among  the  stars.  Similar,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ent accounts,  were  given  by  Euemerus  and  others. 
(Erotosth.,  Catoat ,  13. — Antontn.  Lib.,  36. — Ltt- 
tant.,  Intttt.,  1,  22,  $  19.)  It  is  clear  that  in  some  of 
these  stories  JEga  is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  in 
others  as  a  goat,  though  the  two  ideas  are  not  kept 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other.  Her  name  is  either 
connected  with  ai£,  which  signifies  goat,  or  wild 
a  gale  of  wind  ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  some 
critics  to  consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  up  of 
two  distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  na- 
ture, and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  tlx 
rise  of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (Am, 
Phan.,  150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  p»t 
which  was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter in  Crete.  (Com.  Buttmann  in  Ideler'a  V'spnne 
und  Bcdcutung  der  Sternnamen,  p  309  —  BoUiser, 
Amalthea,  1.  p.  16,  dec.— Creuzer,  .Symbol.,  4,  p.  +58, 
dec  ) 

AZomox  II.  (Aiyaluv),  a  son  of  Uranus  by  Gaa. 
-E^aeon,  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Coitus,  are 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Uranids  (Hct ,  Throe  , 
502,  dec),  and  are  described  as  huge  monsters,  with 
a  hundred  arms(/icaTvy^-e<prr)  and  fifty  heads.  (Afd- 
lod.,  1,  1,  6  1.— Hct.,  Throg.,  149,  dec.)  Most  wri- 
ters mention  the  third  L'ranid  under  the  name  of 
Briareus  instead  of  .EgKon.  which  is  explained  n 
a  passage  of  Homer  (1L,  1,  403,  6c.c),  who  says  that 
men  called  him  ^Egaeon,  but  the  gods  Briareus.  (Jo 
one  occasion,  when  the  Olympian  gods  were  about  to 
put  Jupiter  in  chains,  Thetis  called  in  the  1 
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of  Mgxon,  who  compelled  ihe  gods  to  desist  from  4, 484.— Comp.  Heupekides  )— IV.  A  nymph,  daugh- 
their  intention.  (Horn  ,  11.,  1,  398,  &c\)  Accord-  ter  of Panopeus,  who  was  beloved  by  'ttieseus,  and 
ing  to  Hesiod  (Theog 154,  &.C.,  617,  &c  ),  Mgmon  for  whom  he  forsook  Ariadne.  (Plut.,  Thes.,  20 — 
and  his  brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the  Aiken.,  13,  p.  567)  —  V  One  of  the  daughters  of  AZa- 
time  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they  culapius(P/in.,  H.  N.,  35,  40,  v  31)  by  Lumpctia,  tho 
were  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  they  daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to  Hermipptis  (up. 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against  sehol.  in  Aristuph.,  Plut ,  701),  or  by  Epione,  accord- 
Jupiter.  On  the  advice  of  G«a,  Jupiter  delivered  ing  to  Suidas  (*  v.  'Umoin).  She  is  said  to  havo 
the  Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist  derived  her  name  „Egle,  "  Brightness,"  or  "  Splen- 
him.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the  Ti- 1  dour,"  either  from  the  beauty  of  the  human  body 
tans  by  hurling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at  once,  when  in  good  health,  or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the 
and  secured  the  victory  to  Jupiter,  who  thrust  the  Ti-  medical  profession.  (J.  H.  Meibom.,  Comment,  in 
tans  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  the  Hecatoncheires  Htppoer.,  "Jusjur.,"  Lugd.  Bat.,  1B43,  4to,  c.  C,  Y  7, 
at  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  depth  of  p.  65  ) 

the  ocean,  to  guard  them.  (Hes ,  Theog.,  616,  ice,  ■  .Eg  leu  (A'tyZnic)  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthus  who 
815,  Axe)  According  to  a  legend  in  Pausanius  (2,  had  emigrated  from  Lacedsmon  to  Athens.  During 
1,  v  6  ;  2,  4,  ^  7),  Bnareus  was  chosen  as  arbitra-  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign  of  .Eg- 
tor  in  the  dispute  between  Neptune"and  Helios,  and  eus,  she,  together  with  her  sisters  Aniheis,  Lyitea, 
adjudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former,  and  the  Aero-  and  Orthsa,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  (Jitjfs- 
connlhus  to  the  latter.  The  scholiast  on  Apollo-  tus  the  Cyclops,  for  the  purpose  of 'averting  a  pestt- 
nius  Rhodius  (1,  1165)  represents  ,Egsjon  as  a  son  lencc  then  raging  at  Athens  (ApotloJ.,  3,  15.  y  8.) 
of  Gaca  and  Pontus,  and  as  living  as  a  marine  god  MuxKva,  III.  Lucius,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
in  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Ovid  (Met ,  2,  10)  and  Philos-  (A  D.  259-266)  under  the  Roman  Empire.  He  as- 
t  rat  us  ( Vit.  Apollon.,  4,  6;  likewise  regard  him  as  sutned  the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postu- 
a  marine  god,  while  Virgil  (Mn  ,  10,  665)  reckons  mus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  because 
him  among  the  giants  who  stormed  Olympus,  and  he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum. 
Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Del ,  141,  &c.),  regarding  him  TrebelhusPollioand  others  call  him  Lollianus ;  Eck 


in  the  same  light,  places  him  under  Mount  .Etna 
The  scholiast  on  Theocritus  (7«fy//.,  1,  65)  calls  Bri- 
areus  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  opinion  which  re- 
gards *Ega?on  and  his  brothers  as  only  personifica- 
tions of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
are  manifested  in  the  violent  commotions  of  the 


hel  (Ductr.  A'um,,  7,  p  448)  thinks  that  hts  true  name 
was  Liclianns .  but  there  seems  most  authority  in 
favour  of  I..  .Ehanus.  (Eutrop,,  9, 7.—TrtMt.  Poll , 
Tug.  Tut  ,  A.  —  Aurtl.  Viet.,  Dr.  Cat ,,  33  ;  Epit  , 
32  )—  IV.  Meccius  (Ai?.iav6c  Mf/mioj),  an  ancient 
physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  second  centu- 


earlh,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic,  eruptions,  and  the  ry  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Galen  {De 
like,  seems  to  explain  best  the  various  accounts  Thenaca  ad  Pamphd.,  imt ,  vol.  14,  p.  299)  as  the 
about  them.  .  oldest  of  his  tutors.  His  father  is  supposed  to  havo 

^Egkus  II.  (AijriV),theeponymic  hero  of  the  phyle  also  been  a  physician,  as  JSlianus  is  said  by  Galen 
called  thcEgcula?  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  CEolycus,  (De  Dissect.  Muscul.,  c.  1,  p.  2,  id.  Dietz)  to  havo 
and  grandson  of  Thera*.  the  founder  of  the  colony  in  .  made  an  epitome  of  his  father's  anatomical  writings. 
Thera.  (Herod.,  4,  149  )  AH  the.Egeids  were  he-  Galen  speaks  of  that  part  of  his  work  which  treal- 
lieved  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at ,  ed  of  the  Dissection  of  the  Muscles  as  being  held  in 
Sparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  There  is  i  some  repute  in  his  time  (ibid.),  and  he  always  men- 
only  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  according  lions  his  tutor  with  respect.  (Ibid  ,  c.  7,  22,  p.  11, 
to  some,  jEgeus  was  the  leader  of  the  Cadmean  57.)  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy, 
colonists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to  Herodotus,  [  ^Elianus  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Thenaca  ad  Pamphtl., 
they  received  their  name  of  iEgeids  from  the  later  j  ibid  )  to  have  used  the  Theriaca  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  art. 
iEgeus,  the  son  of  CEolycus.  (Find.,  Pyth,  5,  101 ;  Thenaca)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of 
Jsth.,  7,  18,  «Stc,  with  the  schol.)  There  was  at  ■  cure,  and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease. 
Sparta  a  heroum  of  iEgeus.  (Paus ,  3,  15,  $  6. —  L  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as 
Compare  4,  7,  Y  3  )  '  this  same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  his- 

AZoiuv*  or  Maiuiv  (Alytfioe  or  Aiyiuioc),  one ,  torian  Abu  '1-Faraj  (Histor.  Comptnd.  Dynast.,  p. 


of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  physicians,  who  is 
said  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  Puis.,  1,  2;  4,  2,  11 ;  vol. 
8,  p.  498,  716,  752)  to  have  been  the  first  person 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pulse.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Velia  in  Lucania,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  His  work  was  entitled 
Tlr^i  Tla/fiuv,  De  Palpilahontbus  (a  name  which 
alone  sufficiently  indicates  its  antiquity),  and  is  not 
now  in  existence.  Callimachus  (ap.  A  thai ,  14,  p. 
643,  e)  mentions  an  author  named  ^Egimius,  who 


77)  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

AZlivs,  VIII.  Promotus  (AIaioc  Wpufiuroc),  an  an- 
cient physician  of  Alexandrea,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose  date  is  un- 
certain. He  is  supposed  by  Villoison  [Anecd.  Gtac, 
vol.  2,  p.  179,  note  1)  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  is,  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ ;  by  others  he  is  considered  to  be  much 


wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes  j  more  ancient ;  and  by  Choulant  (Handbuch  dtr  Bu- 
(ir?.aKovvT(motinbv  avyypappa),  and  Pliny  mentions  a  I  eherkundt  fur  die  Mltere  Median,  ed.  2,  Leipzig, 
person  of  the  same  name  (H.  N.,  7,  49),  who  was  .  1840,  8vo),  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late 
said  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  hut  whether  '  as  the  secoud  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
those  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite  j  He  is  most  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted 
unrertain.  !  by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Medicam.  sceund.  Locos,  4, 

/EtiLE  (Aiyfa/),  I.  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Nai- 1  7,  vol.  12,  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  Ml  tus. 
ads.  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ne&Ta  (Vtrg.,  Eclog.,  f  He  wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
6,  20),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites.  (Paus.,  still  to  he  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
9,35.$  l.) — II.  A  sister  of  Phaathon,  «md  daughter  of,  in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
Helios  and  Clymene.   (Hygtn.,  Fab ,  154,  156  )   In  awure)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kiihn  in- 


ner grief  at  the  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  sis- 
ters were  changed  into  poplars — III.  One  of  Ihe 
Hesperides^  (Apollod.,  2,  5,  $  U.—Serv.  ad  Mn., 


tended  his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his  col- 
lection of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extract* 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  Awapepov,  Media- 
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milium  Formularum  Cdhctio,  are  inserted  by  C.  G.  i 
Kiihn  in  his  Addttam.  ad  Elench.  Med  Vet  a  J.  A.  I 
Fabnao  tn  "  BtU.  GV"  Exlnb.,  and  by  Bona  in  his 
Tractatua  de  Scot  bu to,  Verona,  1781,  4to.    Avvape-  , 
pov  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  and 
ia  explained  by  Du  Cangc  (Gloss  Med.  tt  Injim.  Gra-  i 
cit.)  to  mean  ns,  mrtu*.    It  is,  however,  frequently  t 
used  in  the  sense  given  to  it  above.    See  Leo,  < 
Conspert.  Medic  ,  4,  1,  11,  ap.  Ermerin.,  Aneed.  Med.  I 
Grac,  p.  153,  157.    Two  other  of  his  works  are  ' 
quoted  or  mentioned  by  Hteron.  Mercurialis  in  his  : 
Vance  Lectiones,  3,  4  ;  and  his  work  De  Venenis  ct  [ 
Morbts  Vcnenosis,  1,  16;  2,  2  ;  and  also  by  Schnei- 
der in  his  Prefaces  to  Nieander's  Thcnaca,  p.  1 1,  and 
Alexiphurmaca,  p.  19. 

itmuA  Gk.ns,  originally  written  Aimilia,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  patrician  houses  at  Rome.  Its  < 
origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Mamercua,  who 
received  the  name  of  .Emilius  on  account  of  the 
persuasiveness  of  his  language  (<V  alftvXiav  Aoyov). 
This  Mamercus  is  represented  by  some  as  the  son 
of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Numa, 
while  a  third  account  traces  his  origin  to  Ascanius, 
who  had  two  sons,  Julius  and  <£mylos.  (Plut., 
JEmil.,  2  ;  Num.,  8.  21. — Fettus,  a.  v.  AZmtl.)  Amu- 
lius  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
iEroilii.  (&/.  Hal.,  8,  297.)  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  JLmilii  were  of  Sabine  origin  ;  and  Festus 
derives  the  name  Mamercus  from  the  Oscan,  Ma- 
mere  in  that  language  being  the  same  as  Mars. 
The  Sabine*  spoke  Oscan.  Since,  then,  the  vEmilii 
were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Home  in  the  time 
of  Numa,  and  Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Pythagoras-,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  le- 
gend which  makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the 
son  of  Pythagoras.  The  first  member  of  the  house 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  L.  ^Cmilius  Ma- 
mercus, in  B.C.  484. 

The  family  names  of  this  gens  arc;  Barbcla, 
Buca,  Lehuus,  Mamerci's  or  Mamercin-is,  Papus, 
Paullus,  Rkoillus,  Scaurvs.  Of  these  names, 
Buca.  Lepidus.  Paullus,  and  Scaurus  arc  the  only 
ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

^Ehilianus,  IV.  (who  is  also  called  JEmiliua) 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is  known 
as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Vandal  King  Hunneric  (A  D.  477-484),  du- 
ring the  Arian  persecution  in  Africa,  he  was  most 
cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish  Church  cele- 
brates his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  December ;  the 
Greek  Church  on  the  seventh.  (Martyrol  Rom.,ed. 
Baron. —  Victor  Vilensis,  De  Persecut.  Vandal.,  5,  1, 
with  Ruinarta  notet,  Pans,  8vo,  1694. — Bzorius, 
Numenclalor  Sanctorum  Profcssione  Mcdicorum  ) 

.Esar*  (Aifffipa)  of  Lucauia,  a  female  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Pythago- 
ras. She  wrote  a  work  "  about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus. 
Some  editors  attribute  this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Pythagoras ;  but  Bcntley  pre- 
fers reading  jEsara.  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Pythagoras  (ap  Phot ,  end.  219,  p  438, 
b.,  ed.  Bekkrr),  where  Uenlley  reads  Alo'ipa  instead 
of  2«/xi  (Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  277). 

..Esciirion,  III  a  native  of  Pergamus.  and  a  phy- 
sician in  the  second  century  after  Christ.  He  was 
one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says  that  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica.  -Es- 
chrion  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  supersti- 
tious  remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  Galen  and  Oriba- 
sius  (Synops.,  3,  p.  65),  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  was  powdered  crawfish.  These 
be  directed  to  be  caught  at  a  time  when  the  sun  and 


moon  were  in  a  particular  relative  position,  and  to 
be  baked  alive.  (Gal ,  De  S.mpl.  Mtdu  Faulty 
11,34,  vol  12.  p.  356  —  C.  G.  Kuhn.  addit  ti&cnek. 
Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabric,  in  Bihl.  Gr.  EihikL\ 

vEschylis,  II  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Alraa- 
drea,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the  end  d 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  and  whom  Aihennu 
calls  a  well-informed  man.  Ooe  of  his  poems  bore 
the  title  of  "  Amphitryon."  and  another  that  sf 
"  Messeniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  pre- 
served in  Athenaeus  (12,  p.  599).  According  to 
Zenobius  (5,  85),  he  had  also  written  a  work  oo 
Proverbs  (Uepi  Uapoifiiuv  :  compare  Schnniar,*. 
Prafal.  Paramwgr.,  p.  11). — III.  A  native  oflthnde, 
appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  one  of  the  inspect- 
ors of  the  governors  of  that  country,  after  iU  con- 
quest, in  B.C.  332.  He  is  next  mentioned.  B.C.  319. 
as  eon  viy  in  l:,  in  four  ships,  GOO  talents  of  silver  (men 
Cilicia  tu  Macedonia,  whh-h  were  detained  at  F.pbe- 
sus  by  Anhsjniuis,  tu  pay  his  foreign  mercenaries. 

.EsitiN.  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  w  a.s  educated.  (So- 
daM,  ».  v.  Ai/fioa  )  To  what  party  he  beloneed  du 
ring  the  Macedonian  time  is  uncertain.  When  it 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  orators  of  Lj 
time,  he  said  that,  when  he  heard  the  other  orator*, 
he  admired  their  beautiful  and  sublime  conversa- 
tions with  the  people,  but  the  speeches  of  Dm* 
thenes,  when  read,  excelled  all  others  by  their  >kil- 
ful  construction  and  their  power.  Aristotle  {Rkt. 
3,  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  expression  of  .Esmn. 

iEsopua,  IV.  a  G  reek  historian,  w  ho  wrote  a  liie 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost,  but  there 
is  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius  Valerius  c-f 
which  Franciscus  Juretus  had,  he  says  {ad  fy» 
mach.,  Ep,  10.  54).  a  manuscript  It  was  first  pub- 
lished,  however,  by  Mai  from  a  manuscript  m  it* 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  1817,  4to .  repiinted. 
Frank.,  1818,  8vo  The  title  is  "  Itineren^n  ti 
Constantinum  Augustum.  etc  ,  accedunt  Julu  Vain* 
Ret  Gesiet  Alexandra  Macedonia,  etc."  The  HrW 
when  .Esopus  lived  is  uncertain,  and  even  his  a 
istence  has  been  doubted.  (Barth  .  Adrerur.,  1 
10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition.  rootmW 
that  the  work  was  written  before  389  A  D.  be- 
cause the  temple  of  Sera  pis  at  Alexandres. 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  Theodosius.  is  spoken 
in  the  translation  as  still  standing  But  senoua  ob- 
jections to  this  inference  have  been  raised  by  I> 
tronne  (Journ  dea  Sarana,  1818,  p.  617).  vrhorrht 
it  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  the  wenrbt 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  Tlx 
book  is  full  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  a&i 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  a  work  of  no  credit. 

jEsym.xktks  (Movftvrjrne.),  a  surname  of  Barely 
which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  H  tiler,  and  under  whtfi 
he  was  worshipped  at  Aroi?  in  Achaia.  The  storj 
about  the  introduction  of  his  worship  there  \t » 
follows  :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient  image  a 
Bacchus,  the  work  of  Vulcan,    which  Jupi^ 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardanus    li  *** 
kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  or,  according  J » 
others,  .Eneas,  left  this  chest  behind  when  *• 
quitted  the  city,  because  she  knew  th.it  it  would* 
injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.    When  the  fJn>b 
divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  themselves  'h* 
chest  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Thessalian  Enry j-vtua. 
who,  on  opening  it,  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  row- 
ness.    The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when  consulted  atwrt 
his  recovery,  answered,  *'  Where  thnu  sha'1  ** 
men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice,  there  snaft  thou 
dedicate  the  clx  st.  and  there  shalt  thou  settle- 
When  Eurypvlus  came  to  A  roe  in  Achaia.  it  **j 
just  the  season  at  which  its  inhabitants  offw 
every  year  to  Artemis  Tnchrta  a  human  sanifaj 
consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and  the  fairest  torn- 
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en  of  the  place.  This  sacrifice  was  offered  as  an 
atonement  for  a  crime  which  had  once  been  com- 
mitted in  the  temple  of  the  goddess.  Bat  an  oracle 
bad  declared  to  ihetn  that  they  should  be  released 
from  the  necessity  of  making  this  sacrifice,  if  a 
foreign  divinity  should  be  brought  to  them  by  a 
foreign  king.  This  oracle  was  now  fulfilled.  Eu- 
rypylus,  on  seeing  the  victims  led  to  the  altar,  was 
cared  of  his  madness,  and  perceived  that  this  was 
the  place  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the 
Aroeans  also,  on  seeing  the  god  in  the  chest,  re- 
membered the  old  prophecy,  stopped  the  sacrifice, 
and  instituted  a  festival  of  Dionysus  .Esymnetes, 
for  this  was  the  name  of  the  god  in  the  chest, 
Nine  men  and  nine  women  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  his  worship.  During  one  night  of  this  fes- 
tival a  priest  carried  the  chest  outside  the  town, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  for- 
merly the  victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn- 
ears,  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichius, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichius,  hung  up 
their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then  put  on 
other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  .Esymnetes.  (Pans.,  7, 
19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though  otherwise  very 
obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time  when  human 
sacrifices  were  abolished  at  Arofe"  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  worship  At  Palrae,  in  Achaia,  there 
was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to  Dionysus  iEsym- 
netes.   (Paus.,  7,  21,  y  IS.) 

^Etiikr  (Atfqp),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Pref.,  p  1,  erf.  Siaveren),  he  was,  together  with 
Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by  Chaos  and 
Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that  of  Hesiod 
(Theog ■.,  124),  iEther  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
his  stster  Night,  and  a  brother  of  Day.  (Comp. 
Phornui.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  16.)  The  children  of 
^Ether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven,  and  Sea,  and 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth  there  sprang  all 
the  vires  which  destroy  the  human  race,  and  also 
the  Giants  and  Titans.  (Hygtn.,  Fab.  Pre/.,  p.  2, 
Ac.)  These  accounts  show  that,  in  the  Greek  cos- 
mogonies, ./Ether  was  considered  as  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary substances  out  of  which  the  Universe  was 
formed.  In  the  Orphic  Hymns  (4),  -Ether  appears 
as  the  soul  of  the  world,  from  which  all  life  ema- 
nates: an  idea  which  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the 
early  philosophers  of  Greece.  In  later  times,  .Ether 
was  regarded  as  the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  as  the  Lord  of  the 
/Ether,  or  .Ether  itself  personified.  (Pacuv.,  ap.  Cic, 
De  Nat.  Dear.,  S,  36,  40.— Lucrct.,  6,  499.—  Virg., 
JF.n..  12,  140— Georg.,  S,  335.) 

^Ethicus,  Histkr  or  Isteh,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  according  to 
his  surname,  or.  according  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  of 
Scythia.  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called 
/Ethict  Cosmographia  We  learn,  from  the  preface, 
that  a  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
ordered  by  Julius  Csesar  to  be  made  by  the  most 
able  men  ;  that  this  measurement  was  begun  in  the 
consulship  of  Julius  Ca?sar  and  M.  Antonius,  i.  e., 
B.C  44  ;  that  three  Greeks  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus ; 
that  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the  eastern  part, 
which  occupied  him  twenty-one  years,  five  months, 
and  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consulship  of  Augus- 
tus and  Cnwsus :  that  Theodotus  measured  the 
northern  part,  which  occipied  him  twenty- nine 
years,  eight  inonihs.  ami  ten  days,  on  to  the  tenth 
consulship  of  Augustus ,  and  that  Polyclitus  meas- 
ured the  southern  part,  which  occupied  him  thirty- 
two  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days  ;  that  thus  the 
whole  (Roman)  world  was  gone  over  by  the  meas- 1 
urcrs  within  thirty-two  (?)  years;  and  that  a  re- 1 


port  of  all  it  contained  was  laid  before  the  senate. 
So  it  stands  in  the  edd.,  but  the  numbers  are  evi- 
dently much  corrupted  :  the  contradictoriness  of 
Polyclitus's  share  taking  more  than  32  years,  and 
the  whole  measurement  being  made  in  less  than 
(intra)  33  years,  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  this  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
ern), except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  people  in  the  Roman  subjection 
was  held  under  Augustus.  (Suidaa,  s.  t.  Aiyovoroc.) 
By  two  late  writers  (Cassiodorus,  Var ,  3, 52,  by  an 
emendation  of  HuschJce,  p.  6,  uber  den  zur  Zett  dti 
Geburt  Jesu  Ckristi  gehallenen  Census,  Breslau, 
1840 ;  and  Jsidorus,  Ong.,  5,  36,  4  4).  this  number- 
ing of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as  connected  with 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  This  work,  in  fact, 
consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  Jhe  first  begins 
with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world  under  foui 
heads,  Orientals,  Occidentals,  Seplenlrionalis,  Me- 
ridiana  pars.  Then  come  series  of  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insula;.  Montes,  Pro- 
|  vinciae,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and  Gentes.  These  are 
bare  lists,  excepting  that  the  rivers  have  an  account 
of  their  rise,  course,  and  length  annexed.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  Expositio.  The  second 
part  is  called  Alia  totius  orbis  Descriptio,  and  con- 
sists of  four  divisions:  (1.)  Asia:  Provincial  situs 
cum  limitihus  et  populis  suis ;  (3.)  Europe  situs, 
dec. ;  (3.)  Africa;  situs,  dec. ;  (4.)  Insula;  Nostri 
Maris.  This  part,  the  Descriptio,  occurs,  with 
slight  variations,  in  Orosius,  1,  3.  In  jElhicus,  what 
looks  like  the  original  commencement,  Majorca  nos- 
tri, Ac,  is  tacked  on  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Ex- 
positio, by  the  words  Hanc  quadripartiiam  totius  ter- 
ra eontinentiam  hi  qui  dimensi  sunt.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  /Ethicus  borrowed  it  from  Oro- 


The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia ; 
Noricum  is  put  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons,  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Cosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it.  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  work  Is  a  very 
meager  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Salmasius  in  his  Exercitationes  Philolo- 
gies*, and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rkttnischts  Museum 
(1812),  1,  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other 
official  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Agrippa's  Commentarii.  which  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.,  3,  4.  5,  6)  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  was 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.  (Plin,  Hist.  Nat.,  3, 
2) 

Cassiodorus  (De  Insttt.  Divin.,  25)  describes  a 
cosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Crator  in 
terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  «Ethicus; 
and  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  iElhicus.  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  In  some  MSS. 
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the  appellatives  Sophista  and  Philosophus  are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks  of 
lite  west  in  the  introduction.  13 ut  it  is  carelessly 
written:  consuhbus  (e.  g.)  is  several  times  put  for 
contubuum.  Suit  is  found  as  a  contraction  (!)  for 
auprtucttftiis.  The  introduction  is  very  different  in 
this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Cosmographia  was  by 
Simler,  Basel,  I57f>,  together  with  the  Itincrarium 
Antonini.  Then;  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simlcr's  notes,  which  also  contains  Dio- 
nysius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Solinus.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Potnponius 
Mela,  Ley  den,  1722. 

Aethliuk  {'Ai0moc),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
"Samian  Annals"  ("iiyxu  Xiifuoi),  the  fifth  book  of 
which  is  quoted  by  Athenajus,  although  he  expresses 
a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  work  (14,  p. 
650,  d,  653,  f)  .Ethiius  is  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Protr.,  p.  30,  a),  Eusta- 
thius  (ad  Od.,  7,  120,  p  1573),  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum  («.  r.  vivurtu),  where  the  name 
is  written  Athlius. 

Afrania,  Caia  or  Gaia,  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman,  who  al- 
ways pleaded  her  own  causes  before  the  pnetor, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publishing  of  the 
edict  which  forbade  all  women  to  postulate.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius,  consul  in 
B.C  60.  She  died  B.C.  48.  (Vol.  Mox.,8,3,  v  1.— 
Dig,  3,  tit.  1,  s.  1,  $  5. 

Afrania  Gens,  pleoeian,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is  Strllio  : 
those  names  which  have  no  cognomen  are  given 
under  Afranius.  Some  persons  of  this  name  ev- 
idently did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  gens.  On 
coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranius  and  M.  Afranius, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Eckhcl,  5,  p.  132,  &c.) 

Africanus  ('AtyMKavof),  III.  a  writer  on  veteri- 
nary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may,  very  probably,  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  Afrieanus,  whose  work  entitled  Kecrni 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects.  (  Vid 
Africa  nits,  Sex. J  cues)  His  remains  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Collection  of  Writers  on  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  Par., 
1530,  fol.,  and  afterward  in  Greek,  Bas  ,  1537,  4to, 
edited  by  Gryncus. — IV.  Sex.  Ckcilius,  a  classi- 
cal Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pius.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius  Julianus, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict  under  Hadrian. 
He  consulted  Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.,  25,  ttt. 
3,  s  3,  if  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in 
the  Digest  (Afrieanus  libro  viceaimo Epiatolarum  apud 
Julianum  quamt,tt.c.  :  Dig.,  30,  tit.  1,  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways  ;  either  that  he 
published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Julianus,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianus  in 
answer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  "ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (2,  218),  which  shows  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus.  the  formula  "ex  Sexto"  being  sy- 
nonymous with  "ad  Sextum  "  (Seuber,  Die  Jurist. 
KLiatiker,8,  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  hut  Afrieanus  ? 
Afrieanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri  IX  Quaestio- 
num,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts  are  made  in 
the  Digest,  as  may  he  seen  in  Hommei's  "  Palinge- 
nesia  Pandectarum,"  where  the  extracts  from  each 
jurist  are  brought  together,  and  those  that  are 
taken  from  Afrieanus  occupy  26  out  of  about  1800 
HKes. 

From  his  remains,  thns  preserved  in  the  Digest, 


it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquaint  witk 
the  opinions  of  Julianus,  who  is  the  person  alluded 
to  when,  without  any  expressed  notnittaure,  he 
uses  the  words  ait,  exiatimant,  negant,  puttnt,  m- 
quit,  respondtt,  placet,  notat.  This  is  proted  by  Cu- 
jas, from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholium  the 
Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Afrieanus  in 
the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  dooe  Afriea- 
nus the  honour  of  citing  his  authority,  lleva 
fond  of  antiquarian  lore  (Dig.,  7,  tit.  7,  s.  1.  pr, 
where  the  true  reading  is  S.  VacUiva,  not  S  £iu\, 
and  his  "Libri  IX.  Quarslionum,"  from  the  concise- 
ness of  the  style,  l he  great  subtlety  of  the  realis- 
ing, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  disrobed,*) 
puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that,  when  they  came  to 
an  extract  from  Afrieanus,  they  were  wont  to  ex- 
claim A/rtcani  Itx,  id  est  dijficilis.  (Heintce.,  Hut, 
Jur.  Rom.,  v  306,  n  )  Mascovius  (Ik  Sectu  Jv,i 
y  3)  supposes  that  Afrieanus  belonged  to  the  kj*l 
sect  of  the  Sabiniani,  and  as  our  author  wa* » 
steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus,  who  was  a  Sa- 
hinian  (Caius,  2,  217,  218,)  this  supposition  may  be 
regarded  as  established.  In  the  time  of  Antumaus 
Pius,  the  distinction  of  schools  or  sects  had  nut  yet 
worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives  of  ancient  law- 
yers (Pancirollus,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotius,  4c; 
much  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Africa- 
nus  wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  erroDf»«a 
passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.,  Alex.  S«*..88).wlv*ii 
would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alexander  aid 
a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously  awisa> 
isfactordy  disposes  of  this  anachronism  byrefrrnDj 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract  from  Afriea- 
nus (Dig.,  30,  tit.  1,  s  109),  which  assumes  the  ri- 
lidity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no  longer  in  force 
when  Papinian  wrote. 

For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  drtii, 
we  hold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (A***- 
Jur.,  c.  23),  that  our  Sextus  Cincilius  Africans  * 
identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mention*^  a 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Csscilius  or  S.  Cwcd'os 
and  also  with  that  S.  Csscilius  whose  dispute  wita 
Favorinus  forms  an  amusing  and  interesting  cbt? 
ter  in  the  Nocles  Attica?.  (Gill  ,  20,  1 )  Uell.ui. 
perhaps,  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  id«ct>- 
tion,  hut,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  t* 
XII.  Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  u 
"  ben  trovato."  There  is  something  humorously 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversanofl. 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  tid- 
dicates  the  decemviral  law  against  debtors— ptrta 
tecanto,  6tc  — by  the  example  of  Melius  Fuietn* 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil : 

"  At  tu  diclis,  Albane,  maneres." 

The  remains  of  Afrieanus  have  been  admiralty 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  A/neanum  tractatus  IX  ,  <» 
Cujae.,  Opp.,  vol.  1),  and  have  also  been  annotated 
by  Scipio  Gentili     (Skip.  Genltlts,  Jhtt.  I  —IX  d 
Africanum,  4to,  Altdorf,  1602-7  —  StraiuAiv.J  '• 
ta  aliquot  veterum  juriacontultorum,  8vo,  Jen  ,  I7il 
— /.  Ztmmem,  Rom.   Rtrktageschtchte.  $  94)—^ 
Julius,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Julius  Afrieanus.  of 
the  Gallic  state  of  the  Santoni,  who  was  condemn- 
ed by  Tiberius,  A  D.  32.    (Tae  ,  Ann  ,  6, 7  )  yum-, 
tilian,  who  had  heard  Julius  Afrieanus,  s|«als  of 
him  and  Domitius  Afer  as  the  best  orators  <>f  thetr 
time.     The  eli>quence  of  Afrieanus  was  chte^v 
characterized  bv  vehemence  and  energy  ((J-ni*' 
10,  1.  y  118  ;  12.  10,  y  11  :  comp,  8.  5,  y  15  —  ^ 
de  Oral  ,  15.)    Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  this 
Julius  Afrieanus,  who  was  also  an  advocate,  aw 
was  opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Kp 
He  was  consul  suffectus  in  A.D.  108. 
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Ao»clytcb  ('AyowAwrof),  the  author  of  a  work 
about  Olympia  (llrpi  'OAv/trtac),  which  is  referred 
to  by  Suidas  and  Photius  (*.  v.  Kwpe?.iduv). 

Aoallis  ('AyaX/Jc),  of  Corcyra,  a  female  gram- 
marian, who  wrote  upon  Homer  (Athm.,  1,  p.  14, 
d )  S»nue  have  supposed,  from  two  passages  in 
Suidas  (*.  v.  'Avdyaj.Mc  and  'Opxtpif),  that  we 
ought  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of  Athenas- 
us.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Euaialhrus  (ad 
//..  18,  491)  mention  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Agallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  the  grammarian, 
also  a  Corcyrean  and  a  commentator  upon  Ho- 
mer, who  may  be  the  same  as  Agallis,  or,  perhaps, 
her  father. 

Aoambdk  (Ayapr)6n),  I.  a  daughter  of  Augeias 
and  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (//., 
11,  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers 
of  all  the  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth.  Hygi- 
nus  (Fab.,  157)  makes  her  the  mother  of  Belua, 
Actor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. — H.  A  daughter  of 
Macaria,  from  whom  Agamede,  a  place  in  Lesbos, 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
Bys.,  *.  v.  'Ayafii&ri.) 

Aoapbtus  ('AyamirSe),  I.  Metropolitan  Bishop 
of  Rhodes.  A  D.  457.  When  the  Emperor  Leo 
wrote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his  suffragans  and 
himself  on  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  he  defended  it 
against  Timotheus  <Elurus,  in  a  letter  still  extant  in 
a  Latin  translation,  Coneil  tor  urn  Nova  Collecho  a 
Manti,  vol.  7,  p.  580. — II.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was 
archdeacon,  and  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  A.D.  535 
He  was  no  sooner  consecrated  than  he  look  off  the 
anathemas  pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against 
his  deceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  of 
simony.  He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics  ' 
of  Constantinople,  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophy- 
site,  was  made  their  bishop  hy  Theodora.  The  fear 
of  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led  the  Goth 
Theodatus  to  oblige  St.  Agapetus  to  go  himself  to 
Constantinople,  in  hope  that  Justinian  might  be  di- 
verted from  his  purpose.  (Vtd.  Rrcnarium  S.  Libe- 
ral, ap.  Manxt,  Concilia,  vol.  9,  p.  695.)  As  to  this 
last  object,  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  em- 
peror, hut  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose 
Anthimus ;  and  when  Mcnnas  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed him,  Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him 
The  council  and  the  Synodal  (interpreted  into  Greek) 
sent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
found  ap.  Manti,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  921.  Complaints 
were  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against  the 
Monophysite  Acephali;  but  he  died  suddenly,  A.D 
538,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a  council  held 
on  2d  May,  by  Mennas.  {Matui,  ibid.,  p.  874.) 
There  are  two  letters  from  St.  Agapetus  to  Justin- 
ian in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  the 
latter  of  which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Arians  ;  and  there  are  two  others:  1. 
To  the  bishops  of  Africa,  on  the  same  subject ;  2. 
To  Reparatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  of  congratulation  on  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
tificate. (Manti,  Concilia,  8,  p  846-850.) — 711 
Deacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D.  527. 
There  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in  a  coun- 
xil  held  by  Mennas  at  this  time  at  Constantinople, 
who  were  archimandrites,  or  abbots.  Agapetus 
Was  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
latter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to  him  Admonition* 
on  the  duty  of  a  Prince,  in  72  sections,  the  initial 
letters  of  which  form  the  dedication  {Ihdeoir 
aXaiuv  TtapaivtTiK&v  axtiiaoddna).  The  repute  in 
which  this  work  was  held  appears  from  its  common 
title,  viz.,  the  Royal  Section*  (<r;r/<5»  (iam7.iKa).  It 
was  published,  with  a  I^atin  version,  hy  Zach.  Col- 
lier g.,  8vo,  Ven  ,  1509,  afterward  by  J,  Brunon,8ro, 
Lips.,  1669  ;  Grdbct,  8vo,  Lips.,  1733,  and  in  0*1- 
landi's  Biblwiheca,  vol.  11,  p.  255,  dec.,  Ven  ,  M76, 


I  after  the  edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was 
j  translated  into  French  by  Louie  XIII..  8vo,  Par., 
1612,  and  byTh.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo,  I.ond., 
1550.  —  IV.  An  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose 
remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned  with  approbation 
by  Alexander  Trallianus  (11,  p.  303)  and  Paulus 
Jigineta  (3,  78,  p.  497;  7.  11,  p.  661).  He  prob- 
ably lived  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries  af- 
ter Christ,  or  certainly  not  later,  as  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus, by  whom  be  is  quoted,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

Aoapius  ('Ayuffior),  an  ancient  physician  of  Al- 
exandres, who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  be  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  BMioth.,  cod.  242,  and  Sui- 
das have  taken  their  account  of  bim)  lived  about 
that  time. 

Agabista  ('Aynpfcmy.)  II.  the  daughter  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks.  Suit- 
ers came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmaeon,  from 
Athens.  After  they  had  been  detained  at  Sicyon 
for  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Cleiajfcenes 
made  trial  of  them  in  various  ways,  he  gave  Aga- 
rista  to  Alcmamn  From  this  marriage  came  the 
Cleisthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians  into  ten 
tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herodntm,  6.  126-130. 
—Compare  Athena**,  6,  p  273,  b,  c ;  12,  541,  b, 
c.) 

Aoath  km  liters,  II.  Olacoics  (K/.avdioe  'AyaOrjfit- 
par),  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  who  lived  in  ihe. 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  at  Liu-edae- 
mon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Cornutue, 
in  whose  house  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Persius,  about  A.D.  60.  (Pseudo  Surlon  ,  nta  Per- 
*t%.)  In  the  old  editions  of  Suetonius  he  is  called 
Agaternnt,  a  mistake  which  was  first  corrected  by 
Reincsius  (Syntagma  Intcript.  Andq  ,  p  610),  from 
the  epitaph  upon  him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Marmora  Oimtcntia  and  the 
Greek  Anthology,  vol  3.  p.  381,  t)  224.  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  pramomen  being 
given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for  hy  the  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Tiber.,  6).  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudia 
gens.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Etrnrh  Mrdie  Vet. 
a  J.  A.  Fabriao.  in  "  Biblwth.  Graca,"  exhibit  ) 

Ao*THisi*s  (' KyiiOivoc),  an  eminent  ancient  Greek 
physician,  the  founder  of  a  new  medical  sect,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Eptxynthcltn.  (Dirt  of 
Ant ,  *.  v.  En byntii ktici  )  He  was  horn  at  Sparta, 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  was  the  pupil  of  Athena*ns,  and  the  tutor  of 
Arehigenes.  (Galen,  Defimt  Med  ,  c.  14,  vol  19, 
p.  353. — Suidat,  *.  p.  'Ap^/vu'tfc — Eudoc  ,  Viofar., 
ap.  Vtlloiaon,  Aneed  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p  65.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  once  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  his  pupil  Arehigenes.  who  ordered  his 
head  to  he  fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm 
oil.  ( Aetiiu.  tetr.  1 ,  term  3,  172,  p.  156  )  *  He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  Pneumatict.  (De  Dignosc  Puis  ,  1,  3.  vol.  8,  p. 
787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  but  a 
few  fragments  are  contained  in  Mattho^i's  Collection, 
entitled  XXI.  Veterum  et  Claronim  Mcdicorum  Gra- 
corum  Varia  Oputcuta.  Mosqua,  1808, 4lo.  See.  also, 
Palladius,  Comment,  in  Hippocr  ,  De  Morb  Popul., 
lib.  6,"  ap.  Dutz,  Scholia  tn  Hippocr.  et  Galen.,  vol. 
2,  p.  56.  The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not 
exactly  known,  but  they  were  probably  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Eclectici.   (Diet,  of  Ant.,  $.  v. 
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EcLKCTin — Vid  J.  C.  Otterkausen,  Hittor.  Seetac 
Pneumatic.  Med  ,  Allorf,  1791,  8vo  —  C.  <?.  KuAw, 
^iMitom.  a<i  /vfcnrA  AMic  K*r.  a  7.  .4.  Fabricio,  in 
"  BMwtk.  Graeea,"  exhibit  ) 

Aa  iTHocLK*  ('Ava&xtXria).  a  mistress  of  the  prof- 
ligate Ptolemy  Philopatnr,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sta- 
ter of  Ina  no  less  profligate  minister  Agathocles. 
She  and  her  brother,  who  both  exercised  the  most 
unbounded  influence  over  the  king,  were  introduced 
to  him  by  their  ambitious  and  avaricious  mother, 
(Enanthe  After  Ptolemy  had  put  to  death  bis  wife 
aod  sister  Eurydice,  Agalhoclea  became  bis  fa- 
vourite. On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B  O.  305),  Agath 
odea  and  her  friends  kept  the  event  secret,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  plundering  the 
royal  treasury.  They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
setting  Agathocles  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for 
some  time,  in  conjunction  with  Soeibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  At 
last,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of  Alexan- 
dres, exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose  against  htm, 
and  Tlcpolemus  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They 
surrounded  the  palace  in  the  night,  and  forced  their 
way  in.  Agathocles  and  his  sister  implored  in  the 
most  abject  manner  that  their  lives  might  be  spared, 
but  in  vain.  The  former  was  killed  by  his  friends, 
that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate. 
Agathnclea,  with  her  sisters,  and  (Enanthe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth, 
and  in  a  state  of  nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  who  literally  tore  them  limb  from 
limb.  All  their  relatives,  and  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  murder  of  Eurydice,  were  likewise  put 
lodeath  (Pol¥b.,b,  63;  14.11;  15.  26-34—  Justtn., 
30.  1, 2  —  Aiken.,  6.  p.  251 ;  13.  p.  676.— Plut.,  Cleom., 
33.)  There  was  another  Agalhoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristomenes,  who  was  by  birth  an 
Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.,  I.  e.) 

Agathocles  ('A-yadoK?.ijr),  VI.  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus  (irepl  K\\ikov).  He 
is  called  by  Atheneus  both  a  Babylonian  (I,  p.  30, 
ar  9,  p.  375,  a)  and  a  Cyzican  (14,  p.  649,  f).  He 
may  originally  have  come  from  Babylon,  and  have 
settled  at  Cyzicus.  The  first  and  third  books  are 
referred  to  by  Athensus  (9,  p.  375,  f;  12,  p.  615, 
a).  The  time  at  which  Agathocles  lived  is  un- 
known, and  his  work  is  now  lost ;  hut  it  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (De  Dm.,  1,  24),  Pliny  {Hist  Nat., 
Elenchus  of  books  4,  5,  6),  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters. Agathocles  also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome. 
(Fealut,  a.  v.  Roman — Sotmus,  Polyh.,  1.)  The 
scholiast  on  Apolionius  (4,  761)  cites  Memoirs  (virc- 
uvT/fiara)  by  an  Agathocles,  who  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Com- 
pare &hol.  ad  Het.,  Theog.,A&S.—Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  v. 
hoc. — Etymol.  M.,  t.  v.  Ancnj  ) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Agathocles  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Fishing  (aXievriKa  :  Sutdas,  i.  v.KiKtXtoc).— II.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Agriculture.  (  Varro 
and  Colum,  De  Re  Rust.,  I,  I. — Plin.,  H.  Jv.,  22, 
44.)— Ill  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Rivers. 
(Plut.,  De  Fluv.,  p  1153.  c.)— IV.  Of  Samoa,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Pessinus. 
(Pint  ,  ibid.,  p.  1159.  a  ) 

Aqathooacmon  (' \yaO06aifujv),  IUanativeof  Alex- 
andrea.  All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's 
Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  ap- 
pended to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venire.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  MSS  is  the  following  notice  :  'E«  r»v 
KXavtiov  n-rvXeuaiov  TtuypattKuv  (3t(,'Muv  5ktu  t^v 
oUovfuvvv  nuoav  'AyaffoAaiftuv  'AK/ZavAprve  vkctv- 


'  mutt  (Agathodasmou  of  Alexaodrea  de&pjted  ta«" 
'  whole  inhabited  world  according  to  the  eight  fc.-jks 
on  Geography  of  CI.  Ptolemaeus)  The  V«toa  MS. 
of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  exum  The 
maps  attached  to  it,  27  in  number,  comprising  1  fes» 
eral  map,  10  maps  of  Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  12  ot 
Asia,  are  coloured.the  water  being  green,  the  mount- 
ains red  or  dark  yellow,  and  the  land  white  TV 
climates,  parallels,  and  the  hours  of  the  longest  ca», 
are  marked  on  the  east  margin  of  the  maps,  and  ie 
meridians  on  the  north  and  south.  We  hare  m 
evidence  as  to  when  Agathodaemon  lived,  si  tie 
only  notice  preserved  respecting  him  is  that  quoted 
above.  There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  maw, 
to  whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Pehjsvus 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  tat 
Apnihodiemon  in  question.  Heeren,  however,  cto- 
aiders  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  have  been  a  cot- 
temporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (8,  1,2)  mentions  eerta* 
maps  or  tables,  {mvaxee),  which  agree  in  number 
and  arrangement  with  those  of  Agathodasmoa  mtw 
MSS. 

Various  errors  having,  in  the  course  of  tune,  crept 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agalhodaenion,  Ntto- 
laus  Donis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flocroM 
about  A  D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected  them,  suh- 
|  stituting  Latin  for  Greek  names.  His  maps  are  ap- 
pended to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of  Ptolemy.  Thej 
the  same  in  number  and  nearly  the  same  tn  tinfer 
with  those  of  Agathodaemon.  (Heeren,  Commnu* 
de  Fontttmt  Geograph.  Ptotemari  TabuUrmmqu  w 
annciarvm — RaidtJ,  Commentatto  crttico-iitrrtnt  it 
CI.  Ptolcmai  Geographia  ejuaqut  codmbmt,  p.  71 

Aoathoh  ('AyuOuv),  IL  the  son  of  the  Maeeoo- 
nian  Pbilotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenioo  oi 
Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  AntigoDtn.  ;n 
B.C.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was  satraj 
of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by  Asander  mi 
few  days.  ( Diod  ,  19,  75 )  Agathon  bad  a  son  nanrt 
Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  insenpocs, 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Intcrip.,  105.)  — III.  Of  Saroos, 
wrote  a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rum 
(Plutarch,  De  Flu*.,  p.  1156,  e.  1159,  a.— &<***, 
&rm.,  tit.  100,  10,  ed  Gait/ord') 

Aoathotv cues  ('AvaSorvjof).  an  ancient  vewn- 
nary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  unknots, 
but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centnrr 
after  Christ  Some  fragments  of  his  writings  an 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works  on  this  sub- 
ject first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jo 
Ruellius,  Veterinarian  Medictna  Libn  duo.  Pans. 
i.r>30,  fol ,  and  afterward  in  Greek  by  Gryturos, 
Basil.,  1537,  4to. 

Agraulos,  II.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agrat- 
los,  and  mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mars.  This  Agra* 
lo8  is  an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  At- 
tica, and  there  were  three  different  legends  about 
her.  1.  According  to  Pausanias  (1, 18,  $i)  tri 
Hyginus  (Fab.,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  ber 
sisters  Erichthonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express 
command  not  to  open  it.  But  Agraulos  and  Hens 
could  not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  it; 
whereupon  they  were  seized  with  madness  at  tae 
sight  of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselves  from 
the  steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or,  according  u>Hr- 
gin  us,  into  the  sea.  2.  According  to  Ovid  (Jfrt.2, 
710,  dec),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  therr 
opening  the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  had  insti- 
gated her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  in  ibis 
manner.  Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  Panathemea,  and  fell  in  love  vui 
Herse.  Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  ber 
sister,  that  she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  god 
entering  the  house  of  Herse.  But,  indignant  *» 
such  presumption,  he  changed  Agraulos  into  a 
stone.   3.  The  third  legend  represent*  Agrauk*  ■ 
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a  totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long  protracted  war,  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  it  would  cease  if  some  one  would  sac- 
rifice himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Agraulos 
came  forward  and  threw  herself  down  the  Acropo- 
lis. The  Athenians,  in  gratitude  for  this,  built  her 
a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  subsequently 
became  customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oatb 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to  the 
last.  (Sutd.  and  Hcjrych  ,  *.  r.  'AypavAoe. — Vtpian, 
td  Demoalh,  De  falt.  Ug  — Herod.,  8,  63  —  Plut ,  Ai- 
cib.,  15.  —  PhUochorua,  Fragm.,  p.  18,  ed.  Siebelta.) 
One  of  the  Attic  irjfioi  (Agraulc)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her.  (Steph. 
Byzani ,  a.  v.  'AypavXi). — Lebeck,  Aglooph.,  p.  89. — 
Did.  of  Ant.,  a.  v.  Agraulia)  According  to  Porphyry 
(De  Abut  in,  ab  animal ,  1,  2),  she  was  also  worship 
ped  in  Cyprus,  where  human  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  her  down  to  a  very  late  time. 

Aoykrhios  ('Ayifynoc),  a  native  of  Collytus  in 
Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rdv  «o?-<n> 
K&yaBov  {De  Myst,  p.  65,  td.  Retake),  after  being 
in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  395,  the  restoration  of 
the  Theoricon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the  allowance 
previously  given  to  the  comic  writers.  (Harpocrot.. 
a.  v.  QcopiKu,  'Ayvfiptoe. — Suidaa,  a.  v.  iKKAnutacni- 
kov. — Schol  ad  Analoph.,  Eccl.,  102. — Dent.,  e.  7Y- 
moer.,  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular,  that  he  was 
appointed  general  in  B.C.  389.    (Xen.,  Hell  ,  4,  8. 

Y  31—  Diod.,  14,  99  —  Boekh,  Publ.  Econ.  of  Athena. 
p.  223,  224,  316,  dec.,  2d  ed.,  Engl,  tranal.  —  Sc/uh 
man  n,  De  Comitiia,  p.  65,  &c.) 

Ahala,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servilia  gens.  There  were  also  several  persons  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Struelua  Ahala,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
la; ;  but  as  the  A  hale  and  Structi  Ahala;  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  all  the  persons  of  these  names 
are  given  here. — I.  C.  Servilics  Structus,  consul 
B.C.  478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from 
the  Fasti.  (Lip  ,  2, 49.) — II.  C.  Srrvimos  Structds, 
magister  equitum  B.C.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus 
was  appointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp. 
Melius  was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night 
in  which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  Capitol  and 
all  the  strong  poets  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
people  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Melius 
among  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
before  the  dictator;  and  upon  Melius  disobeying 
and  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
the  throng  and  killed  him.  (Lip.,  4,  13,  14. — Zona- 
raa,  7,  iQ.  —  Dionya.,  Exe.  Mai,  1,  p.  3.)  This  act 
is  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of  an- 
cient heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Ci- 
cero in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  Cahi, 
1,1;  Pro  Mil.,  3  ;  Cato,  16)  ;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
a  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Ahala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
demnation by  a  voluntary  exile.    (  Vol.  Max.,  5, 3, 

Y  2. — Cic,  De  Rep.,  1, 3  ;  Pro  Dom  ,  32.)  Livy  pass- 
es over  this,  and  only  mentions  (4,  21)  that  a  bill 
was  brought  in  three  years  afterward,  B.C.  436,  by 
another  Sp.  Melius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating  the 
property  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
M.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
likeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
father  s  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on 


;  and  thus  was  sprung  from  two  tyrannicides.  (Comp. 
Cic.  ad  Att  ,  13,  40.)— Ill  C  Sbrviuus  Q.  r  C.  w. 
Stroctcs,  consul  B  C.  427.  (Ltv.,  4,  30.)—  IV.  C. 
Sekviul-s  P.  r.  Q.  n.  Structu*,  consular  tribune 
B.C.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year  ; 
which  latter  dignity  he  obtained  in  consequence  of 
supporting  the  senate  against  his  colleagues,  who 
did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
|  same  reason,  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  see* 
ond  time  in  the  following  year,  407.  He  was  a 
consular  tribune  a  third  time  in  402,  when  he  assist- 
ed the  senate  in  compelling  hid  colleagues  to  resign, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy.  (Ltv ,  4,  56, 
57 ;  6,  8,  9.) — V.  C.  Skrvilicb,  magister  equitum 
B.C.  389,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time.  (Lit  ,  6,  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  385,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Manlius.  Manlius  summoned  him  to  bear  witness 
in  his  favour,  as  one  of  those  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  battle,  but  Ahala  did  not  appear.  (4,  20.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  calls  Ahala 
P.  Servilius.  (H  N.,  7,  39.) — VI.  Q.  Sekvimus 
Q.  r.  Q.  it.,  consul  B.C.  365,  and  again  B.C.  362,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  he  appointed  Ap.  Claudius 
dictator,  after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucius 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultua, 
and  defeated  the  Gauls  near  the  Colli  ne  Gate.  He 
held  the  comitia  as  interrex  in  355  (Ltv  ,  7,  1,4, 
6,  11,  17.} — VII.  Q  Servilics  Q.  f.  Q.  n.,  magiAter 
equitum  B.C.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.C.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite  war. 
He  remained  in  the  city  ;  his  colleague  bad  the 
charge  of  the  war.    (Lip.,  7,  22,  38.) 

Aiiknobanrus,  I.  Cx.  Domitius  L.  r.  L.  ple- 
beian edile  B.C.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuaru,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  pretorship,  B.C  194.  (Ltv ,  33,  42; 
34,  42,  43,  53.)  He  was  consul  in  192,  and  was 
sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  he  remained  in  their  country  till  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Consul  Scipio 
Nasica.  (Lip  ,  35,  10,  20.  22,  40  ;  36,  37.)  In  190, 
he  was  legate  of  the  Consul  L.  Scipio,  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Lip.,  37,39. — Pint., 
Apophth.  Rom.  Cn.  Domtt.)  In  his  consulship  one 
of  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  warning 
"  Roma,  cave  tibi."  (Lip  ,  35, 21.—  Val.  Max.,  1,  6, 
y  5,  who  falsely  says,  Btllo  Punico  aecundo.y—  II. 
Cm.  Domitu's  Cn.  r.  L.  n.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.C.  172,  when  a  young 
man  (Lipy,  42,  28),  and  in  169  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  commissioner  into  Macedonia  (44, 
18).  In  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commission- 
ers for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  in  con- 
junction with  -Emilius  Paullus  (45,  17) ;  arid  when 
the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on  account  of  some 
fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  election,  he  and 
Cornelius  Lcntulus  were  chosen  consuls  in  their 
stead.  (Cic  ,  Dt  Nat.  Deor.,  2.  4  ;  De  Dir.,  2,  35  — 
Val  Max.,  1,  1,  t)  3  )— III.  Cm.  Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cm. 
m.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  122,  against  the  Allohroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the  Sal- 
luvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had  laid 
waste  the  territory  of  the  -Edui,  the  friends  of  the 
Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allohroges  and 
their  ally  Vituitus,  king  of  the  Arverni,  near  Vinda- 
lium,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  the  Rho- 
danus ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly  through 
the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He  commem- 
orated his  victory  by  the  erection  of  trophies,  and 
went  in  procession  through  the  province,  carried  by 
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an  elephant.  ITc  triumphed  in  120  (Lit.,  Epit., 
61  —  FloruM,  %,  2  —  8l**6.,  4,  p.  191.  —  Cic,  Pro 
F™t.*  12;  Jlml.,  26  —  Vettei.,  2,  10,  39  —  O >».■>  .,  5. 
13. — Sutt,  A>r  ,  2,  who  confounds  him  with  his 
son.)  He  was  censor  in  115  with  Cheilitis  Melel- 
lus,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate. (L»t>.,  Eptt.,  82.— Cic,  Pro  Cfa*»/.,  42.)  He 
wa>  also  pontifex.  {Sutt  ,  I.  r  )  The  Via  Dumitia 
in  Gaul  was  made  hy  him.  (Cic,  Pro  Font.,  8  ) — 
IV.  Cm.  Domitiub  Cm  r.  Cm  m..  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  tribune  of  the  plena  B.C.  104,  in  the  sec- 
ond consulship  of  Marius.  (Ascon  ,  m  Cornel.,  p. 
81,  td.  OrtlU.)  When  the  college  of  pontiffs  did 
not  elect  tutu  in  place  of  his  father,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  law  {Lex  Dumilta),  hy  which  the  right  of 
election  was  transferred  from  the  priestly  colleges 
to  the  people  (  Dirt,  oj  Ant ,  p.  790,  h  ,  7'Jl,  a  ) 
The  people  afterward  elected  him  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mum out  of  gratitude.  (L>c,  EpU.,  67. — Cte ,  Pre 
Dciot.,  1 1.  —  Vol.  Max ,  6,  5,  4  &  )  He  prosecuted, 
in  his  tribunate  and  afterward,  several  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  as  .Emihus  Scaurus  and  Junius  Sila- 
nus.  {Vol.  Max.,  I.  e.—  Dion  Catt.,  Ft.,  100.—  Cic, 
Die  in  Cacti,  20 ;  Verr.,  2,  47 ;  Cornel.,  2 ;  Pro 
Scaur.,  ].)  He  was  consul  B.C.  06  with  C  Caa- 
sius,  and  censor  D  C.  92  with  Licinius  Crassu.s,  the 
orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his  colleague  shut 
op  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  (Cic,  De 
Ornt,,  3,  24  —  Cell.,  16,  II),  but  this  was  the  only 
thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert.  Their  cen- 
sorship was  lung  celebrated  for  their  disputes.  Do- 
mitius  was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  was,  moreover, 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  living,  while 
Crass  us  loved  luxury  and  encouraged  an.  Among 
the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both,  we  are  told  that 
Crasstis  observed,  41  that  it  was  np  wonder  that  a 
.man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had  a  mouth  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Ptin.,  H.  JV,  18,  l.— Sua , 

1  e.—Val.  Mas,  9,  1,  $  4.  —  Macrob.,  Sat ,  2,  11.) 
Cicero  says  that  Domitius  was  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  orators,  but  that  he  spoke  well  enough, 
and  had  sufficient  talent  to.  maintain  his  high  rank. 
(Cic  .  Ant/. ,44.)  —  V.  L  Domitick  Vs.  v  <  n  \  ,  son 
of  No.  III.  and  brother  of  No.  IV.,  was  puetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B  C.  96,  shortly  after  the  Si  r 
tile  war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  hunting-spear.  (Cu.,  Verr  , 
5,  3. —  Vol.  Max.,  6,  3,  y  6.)  He  was  consul  in  94- 
In  lite  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  he  es> 

i loosed  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  murdered  at 
tome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius,  by  the  prte- 
tor  Daroasippiis.  (Avpian,  B.  C  ,  1,  88. —  Velict.,  % 
26  — Oro*.,  5, 20.— VI.  Cn.  Domitio*  Ck.  r.  Cm.  m., 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  IV.,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  B.C.  87,  and  in 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numtdian  king,  Hiarbas.  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Pompeius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterward  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  1IC,  81.  According  to  some  accoonts,  he 
was  killed  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pumpev. 
(Lw.,  L>f..  89— Plut.,  Pomp.,  10,  Vt.—Zonara;  10, 

2  —  Pros  ,  5,  21—  Vol.  Max  ,  6,  2.  v  8  ) — VI J-  L. 
Domitius  Cn.  r.  Cm.  m.',  son  of  No.  IV.,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.C.  70  by  Cicero,  as  a  witness  against 
Verres.  In  61  be  was  curule  «?dile,  when  he  ex- 
hibited a  hundred  Numidian  lions,  and  continued 
the  games  so  long,  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  circus  before  the  exhibition  was  over  in 
order  to  take  food,  which  was  the  first  time  they 


had  done  so.  (Dion  Cast ,  37,  46  —  Pb*.  Jf.  .V,  8. 
54  :  this  pause  in  the  games  was  called  diiiiwst, 

Hot.,  Ep.t  1,  19,  47.)  He  married  Poreia,  tbe  us- 
lerof  M.  Cato,  and  in  his  o-dileship  supported  the 
latter  in  his  proposals  against  bribery  at  ekeuwis, 
which  were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  wa*  par- 
chasing  votes  for  Afranius.  The  political  opunooi 
of  Ahenobarbus  coincided  with  thoseofCiio.be 
was,  throughout  Ins  life,  one  of  the  strongest  sus- 
porters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive  part  in  opposing  the  measures  of  Cesar  ui 
Pompey  after  their  coalition,  and  in  59  was  accused 
by  Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  bemju 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  tbt 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  prctor  in  B  C.  58,  and  proceed 
an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  Julian  ll*) 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  senate  dared  not  en- 
tertain his  propositions.  He  was  candidate  for  tat 
consulship  of  55,  and  threatened  that  he  would.* 
his  consulship,  carry  into  execution  the  mcastmbt 
had  proposed  in  his  prwtorslnp,  and  deprive  Cesar 
of  his  province.  He  was  defeated,  however,  by 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  also  became  candidate*, 
and  was  driven  from  the  Campus  Marttu».  oq  Ik 
day  of  election,  by  force  of  arms.  He  Iseroae  t 
candidate  again  in  the  following  year,  and  Cam 
and  Pompey,  whose  power  was  firmly  established, 
did  not  oppose  him.  He  was,  accordingly,  elects! 
consul  for  54  with  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher.  a  retau« 
of  Pompey,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  aoruaaj 
against  Ce;sar  and  Pompey.  He  did  not  go  10 1 
province  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship;  aai 
as  the  friendship  between  Cresar  and  Pompey  «od- 
ed,  he  became  closely  allied  with  the  latter.  Ja 
B  C.  52,  he  was  chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside.* 
qtta-sitnr,  in  the  court  for  the  trial  of  Clodms.  F« 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  during  Cicero*  ab- 
sence in  Cilicia.our  information  about  AhenobaHw 
is  principally  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  coco; 
Co?|ius  to  Cicero.  In  D  C.  50.  be  was  a  candidal* 
for  the  place  in  tlie  college  of  augurs,  vacant  by  tbt 
death  of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antony 
^through  the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Cteair  & 
the  province  of  farther  Caul,  and  on  the  n.anh  «J 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of  tar 
aristocratical  party  who  .showed  uiiy  iiienjy  ■  r 
age.  He  threw  himself  into  Corri'nium  with  at** 
twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by  Pom- 
pey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assiat  him.  a* 
was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrender  1* 
Caesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorporated  n- 
Cwsar's  anuy,  but  Ahenobarbus  was  dismissed  b« 
Caesar  uninjured :  an  act  of  clemency  which  be  U 
not  expect,  and  which  he  would  certainly  not  ban 
showed  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror.  Despa,r"¥ 
of  life,  be  had  ordered  his  physician  to  administer 
to  him  poison,  but  the  latter  gave  him  only  a  alee? 
ing  draught.  Ahenobarbus's  feelings  against  C«sar 
remained  unaltered,  but  he  was  too  deeply  offended 
by  the  conduct  of  Pompey  to  join  him  irnmediaierj 
He  retired  for  a  short  time  to  Cosa  in  Etruria,  aai 
afterward  sailed  to  Massilia.  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tant >  appointed  him  governor.  He  prosecuted  tar 
war  vigorously  against  Ca'sar ;  but  the  (own  wat 
eventually  taken,  and  Abenoktrhus  escaped  n  a 
vessel,  which  was  the  only  one  that  got  off.' 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  inTbessaly 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  should 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral  ink 
Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was  not  t 
little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (48),  where  lie  commanded  the  left  u  int.  and. 
according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Pbitia^ 
pic,  by  the  band  of  Antony.   Ahenobarbus  wat  * 
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man  of  great  energy  of  character ;  be  remained  firm 
to  his  political  principles,  hut  was  Uttle  scrupulous 
in  the  means  he  employed  to  maintain  them.  (The 
passages  of  Cicero  in  which  Ahenobarbus  is  men- 
tioned are  given  in  Orcilts  Onomasticon  Tullianum. 
— Suetonius,  Net.,  2. —  Dion  Cassius,  lib.  39,  41. 
—Cesar,  Bell.  Civ.)  —  VIII.  Cw.  Domitius  L.  r. 
Cw.  w.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  taken  with  his 
father  at  Corfinium  (B.C.  49).  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any 
farther  part  in  the  war.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
to  Italy  till  46,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Caesar. 
He  probably  had  no  share  in  the  murder  of  Caesar 
(44),  though  some  writers  expressly  assert  that  he 
was  one  of  the  conspirators ;  but  he  followed  Bru- 
tus into  Macedonia  after  Cesar's  death,  and  was 
condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia,  in  43,  as  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Caesar.  In  42  he  commanded  a  fleet 
of  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  completely  de- 
feated Domitius  Calvinus  on  the  day  of  the  first 
battle  of  Philippi,  as  the  latter  attempted  to  sail  out 
of  Brundisium.  He  was  saluted  imperator  in  con- 
sequence, and  a  record  of  this  victory  is  preserved 
in  a  coin,  which  represents  a  trophy  placed  upon  the 
prow  of  a  vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of 
the  coin  has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  the  reputed 
origin  of  the  family. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (42),  Ahenobarbus 
conducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
and  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
plundered  the  coasts  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 

In  40,  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
which  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
placed  over  Bithynia  by  Antony.  In  the  peace  con- 
cluded with  Sex.  Pomjieius  in  39,  Antony  provided 
for  the  safety  of  Alunubarbus,  and  obtained  for  him 
the  promise  of  the  consulship  for  32.  Ahenobarbus 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
panied Antony  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  against 
the  Parthians  in  36.  He  became  consul,  according 
to  agreement,  in  32,  in  which  year  the  open  rupture 
took  place  between  Antony  and  Augustus.  Aheno- 
barbus fled  from  Rome  to  Antony  at  Ephesus.  where 
be  found  Cleopatra  with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in 
vain,  to  obtain  her  removal  from  the  army.  Many 
of  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  An- 
tony, offemt  the  command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred 
deserting  the  party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went 
over  to  Augusta*,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Acti- 
ura.  He  was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle, 
as  he  died  a  lew  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Sue- 
tonius savs  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cic, 
Phil.,  2,  11 ;  10,  6  j  Brut.,  26;  ad  Fam.,  6,  22  — 
Appxan,  B.  C,  6,  65,  63,  65.— Plut.,  Anton.,  70,  71. 
—Dion  Casstut,  lib.  47,  1.—  VcUem;  2,  76.  84  — 
Suetonius  Net.,  Z.— Tacitus,  An%,  4,  44 )— IX.  L. 
Domitius  Cn.  t.  L.  w.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
betrothed  in  B.C.  39,  at  the  meeting  of  Octavianus 
and  Antony  at  Tarmtum,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter 
of  the  latter  by  Octavia.  He  was  aedile  in  B.C.  22, 
and  consul  in  B.C.  1G.  After  his  consulship,  and 
probably  as  the  successor  of  Tiberius,  be  command- 
ed the  Roman  army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
and  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than  any  of 
his  predecessors  had  done.  He  received,  in  conse- 
quence, the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.D.  25. 
Suetonius  describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and 
cruel,  and  relates  that  in  his  aedileship  he  com- 
manded the  censor  L.  Plancus  to  make  way  for 
him ;  and  that  in  his  pra-torsbip  and  consulship  he 
brought  Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage. 
I  He  exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter 
of  the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
ducted with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus  was 
obliged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them.  (Su- 
atomus.  Net.,  4. —  Tacttu$,  Ann.,  4,  44.— Dion  Cos- 
8  S 


#»«*,  64,  69.—  VdUius,  %  72.)— X.  Cn.  Domitius 

L.  r.  Cn.  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus.  He  was  consul  A.D.  32, 
and  afterward  •  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at 
Pyrgi,  in  Etruria,  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained 
with  crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused,  as 
the  accomplice  of  AlbucUla,  of  the  crimes  of  adul- 
tery and  murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sistei 
Domitia  Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  afterward  Nero,  he  replied  that 
whatever  was  sprung  from  him  and  Agrippina 
could  only  bring  ruin  to  the  state.  {Suetonius,  Ne- 
ro, 6,  6  —  Tacitus,  Ann.,  4,  75;  6,  1,  47;  12,  64. 
—  Vellcius,  2,  72.— Dion  Cassius,  68,  170— XI.  Cw. 
Domitius,  praetor  in  the  year  B.C.  64,  presided  at 
the  second  trial  of  M.  Ccelius.  (Cicero,  ad  bum. 
Fr.,  2,  13.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  V. — 
XII.  L.  Domitius,  praetor  B.C.  80,  commanded  the 
province  of  nearer  Spain,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul. In  79,  he  was  summoned  into  farther  Spain 
by  Q.  Mctellus  Pius,  who  was  in  want  of  assislanco 
against  Sertorius,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  bv 
Hirtuleius,  quaestor  of  Sertorius,  near  the  Anas 
(Plut.,  Sert.,  12  — Lir.,  Epxt.,  90.— Eutrop.,  6,  i. 
Florus,  3,  22  —  Oros.,  5.  23.) 

Alalcomknu  (' kXaktutuevia),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Ogyges,  who,  as  well  as  her  two  sisters,  Thelxio- 
noea  and  Aulis,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  be- 
ings, Mho  watched  over  oaths  and  saw  that  they 
were  not  taken  rashly  or  thoughtlessly.  Their 
name  was  Upatidiiccti,  and  they  had  a  temple- ^in 
common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphusian  Mount  in. 
Bceotia.  The  representations  of  these  divinities 
consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  them  except  heads.  (Paus..  9 
33,  5  2,  i.—Panyasis,  ap.  Steph.  Buz.,  s.  v.  Tpep&n. 
—Sutd.,  s.  v.  UpoSidUn  —MulUr,  Orchom.,  p.  128, 
dec.) 

AlbinovInos,  ITL  P.  Tcixits, belonged  to  the  party 
of  Marius  in  the  first  civU  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  slate  in 
B.C.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Hiempsal  in  Nu- 
midia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Norbanus  in 
B.C.  81,  he  obtained  the  pardon  of  Sulla  by  treach- 
erously putting  to  death  many  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  Norbanus,  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  ban- 
quel.  Ariminium,  in  consequence,  revolted  to  Sulla, 
whence  the  Pseudo-Asconius  (in  Cic,  Verr.,  p.  168, 
rd.  OrclU)  speaks  of  Albinovanus  betraying  it.  (Ap- 
ptan,  B.  C,  1,  60,  62,  91.— Florus,  3,  21,  v  7.) 

Ai.iunus  or  Ai.bus,  the  name  of  the  principal  fam- 
ily of  the  patrician  Poetumia  gens.  The  original 
name  was  Albus,  as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  which 
was  afterward  lengthened  into  Albinus.  We  find, 
in  proper  names  in  Latin,  derivatives  in  anus,  enus, 
and  inus,  used,  without  any  additional  meaning,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  simple  forms.  (Comp.  Nic~ 
buhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  1,  n,  219.)— I.  A.  Pobtumius  P. 
r.  Albu8  Rkoii.i.ensi8,  was,  according  to  Livy,  dic- 
tator B.C.  498,  when  he  conquered  the  Latins  in 
the  great  battle  near  Lake  Regillus.  Roman  story 
related  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in 
this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the 
dictator  afterward  dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  forum.  He  was  consul  B.C.  496,  in 
which  year  some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy, 
placed  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Ilegillus  ;  and  it  is  to 
this  year  that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (lav  ,  2,  19, 20, 
21.— Dionys.,  6,  2,  6uc.—  Val.  Max  ,  1,  8,  Y  1  —  Cic., 
De  Nat.  Dcor.,i,  2 ;  3, 5.)  The  surname  Regillensia 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
place  of  residence,  just  as  the  Claudii  bore  the  sam«$ 
name,  and  that  the  later  annalista  only  spoke  of 
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censorship  a  fine  was  imposed 
remained  single  up  to  old  age. 


Postumius  as  commander  in  consequenee  of  Ihe 
name     I. ivy  (30,  45)  states  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Alrieanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a  sur- 
name from  his  conquests.    (Niebuhr,  Htst.  of  Rome, 
1,  p.  556  ) — II.  Sp.  PosTOMlUB  A.  r.  P.  N.  Alius  Re- 
uillensis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the 
son  of  the  preceding  (though  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  these  early  tunes  no  dependance  can  be  pla- 
ced upon  these  genealogies),  was  consul  B.C.  466 
(Lid.,  3,  2. — Dwnys.,  0,  CO.)    He  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  Ibe  first  decemvirate  in  451.   (Lip.,  3, 
31,  3:1 — Dumys.,  10,  52,  56.)    He  commanded,  as 
legaius,  Uie  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  battle 
m  winch  the  .Equians  and  Volscians  were  defeated 
in  446.    (Lip.,  3,  70.) — HI.  A.  Porromua  A.  r.  P.  w. 
Albus  Reqillensih,  apparently  son  of  No.  I ,  was 
consul  B.C.  464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
iEquians.    He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  tin 
^Equians  in  458.  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted 
by  their  commander.    (Lis.,  3,  4,  6,  25 — Dionys , 
9,  68,  65.)— IV.  Sp.  Postcotcs  Sp  r.  A.  n.  Albcs 
Recim.knsis.  apparently  son  of  No.  II.,  was  coiimi- 
lar  tribune  B.C.  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the 
war  in  the  following  year.  (Lip.,  4,  25,  27.)— V  P. 
Postumius  A.  v.  A.  n.  Albikus  Rkoillensis,  whom 
Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular  tribune  B.C.  414, 
and  was  killed  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plunder  of  the  .<Equi- 
an  town  of  Bolie,  which  he  had  promised  them. 
(Lip.,  4,  49.  50.)—  VI.  M.  Postcmils  A.  p.  A.  w. 
Ai.niM-s  Kkoillensis,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (5,  1) 
as  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  403,  but  was,  in  reality, 
censor  m  that  year  with  II 
UapUot.)    In  their 
upon  all  men  who 

(  Vol.  Mat.,  2,  9,  $  l.—Plut.,  CanT,  b  —DiU.  u/ArU., 
».  v.  L'zoriwna.)— VII.  A.  Postumius  Albinus  Reoil 
lensis,  consular  tribune  B.C.  397,  collected,  with 
his  colleague  L.  Julius,  an  army  of  volunteers,  siuce 
the  tribunes  prevented  them  from  making  a  regular 
levy,  and  cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were 
returning  home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territo- 
ry. (Lip.,  5,  16.) — VIII.  .Sp.  Postumius  Albinus 
Regillensis,  consular  tribune  B.C.  394,  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  ^Equians;  he  at  first  suffered 
a  defeat,  but  afterward  conquered  them  complete- 
ly. (Lip.,  5,  26,  28.)— IX.  Sp.  Postumius,  was  con- 
sul B.C.  334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Veturius  Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini ;  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had 
collected,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were 
coming  to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed. (Lip.,  8,  16,  17.)  He  was  censor  in  332  and 
rnagistcr  equitum  in  327,  when  If.  Claudius  Marcel- 
lus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia  (8, 
17,  23).  In  321,  he  was  consul  a  second  time  with 
T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched  against  the 
Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Caudium,  and  obli- 
ged to  surrender  with  his  whole  army,  who  were 
sent  under  the  yoke.  Aa  the  price  of  his  deliver- 
ance and  that  of  the  army,  he  and  his  colleague  and 
the  other  commanders  swore,  jn  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace.  The  consuls,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down  their  office  after 
appointing  a  dictator ,  and  the  senate,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Postumius,  resolved  that  all  persons  who 
had  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the  other  prisoners', 
accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites,  but  they  refused 
to  accept  them  (Lit.,  9,  1-10. — Appian,  De  Heb. 
Samn.,  2-6  —Cic,  De  Off.,  8,  30;  Calo,  12.)— X. 
A.  Postumius  A.  p.  L.  h.,  was  consul  B  C.  242  with 
Lutatius  Catulus,  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  off 
the  iEgates,  and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 


to  an  end. 


Albinus  was  kept  in  the  city,  i 
his  will,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  because  he  was 
Flamen  Partialis.    (Lip,  Epit.,  19;  23.  13-f.u 
trap  ,  2,  27  — Ka/  Max.,  1,  1,  $  S.)    He  was  crosor 
in  234.    (Fasti  Capitol.)— XI.  L.  Postcmici  A  ?. 
A.  n.|  apparently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  cos 
sul  B.C.  234,  and  again  in  229.    In  his  second  cos- 
sulahip  he  made  war  upon  the  Illy  nans,  (fat/ret , 
3,  4— CW,  4,  13  —  Dion  Cos,  ,  Frag  ,  151  -P* 
lyb.,  2,  11,  dec,  who  erroneously  calls  him  Auhu 
instead  of  Lueiu*.)   In  216,  the  third  year  of  uV 
second  Punic  war,  he  was  made  praetor,  an  J  tm' 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  absent  was  elected 
consul  the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  311 
But  he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship, 
for  he  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Boii,  a 
the  wood  I.itana,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.    His  head  wai 
cut  off,  and,  after  being  lined  with  gold,  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred  drill- 
ing- vessel     (Lip  ,  22,  35  j  23.  24  —  Polyb,  3, 1«, 
118  —  Cic,  Tu*r.  1,  37.)— XII.  Sr.  Porrrmcs  L 
r.  A.  ».,  was  pranor  peregrinus  in  B.C.  189  (Ut, 
37,  47,  50),  and  consul  in  186.    In  his  conscishif 
the  senatus  consult  um  was  passed,  which  is  soil  ex- 
tant, suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rune, 
in  consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  which 
wi  re  committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (Lr.39.  5, 

II,  &c  Vol.  Max.,  6.  3,  v  l.—Phn  ,  H.  A*.  33, 

10  —  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  366 )  He  was  also  augur,  aai 
died  in  179,  at  an  advanced  age.  (Lip.,  40,  41- 
Cic,  Calo,  Sy— XIII.  A.  PosTcmus  A  r.  A  It 
was  curule  aedde  B  C.  187,  when  he  exhibited  the 
Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180  (Lr, 
39,  7.  23  ;  40,  35.)  In  his  consulship  he  conducted 
(Fasti  the  war  against  the  Ligurians  (40.  41).  He  w» 
censor  in  174  with  Q.  Fulvius.    Their  censorship 


was  a  severe  one  :  they  expelled  nine  members  IMC 
the  senate,  and  degraded  many  of  equestrian  rank. 
They  executed,  however,  many  public  works.  (La . 

41,  32;  42,  10  —  Comp.  Cic,  Verr.,  1,  41 )  He  wn 
elected,  in  his  censorship,  one  of  the  decemviri  «• 
crorum,  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus.  (In. 

42,  10.)  Albinus  was  engaged  in  many  public  mis- 
sions. In  175,  he  was  sent  into  Northern  Greece* 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  representations  of  uV 
Dardanians  and  Thessalians  about  the  Ba^tamarand 
Perseus.  (Polyb.,  26,  9.)  In  171,  he  was  Be*  as 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Crete  (Lis.,  42,  35),  and 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  be  wasoo? 
of  the  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  af- 
fairs of  the  country  with  iEmilius  Paullus  (45,17). 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from  wti:ca 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye  —  XIV. 
Sp.  Postumius  A.  r.  A.  n  Albinus  Pa uLtrt.es,  prob- 
ably a  brother  of  Nos.  XIII  and  XV.,  perhaps  obtain- 
ed the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as  being  small  of  sut- 
ure, to  distinguish  him  more  accurately  from  his  two 
brothers.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  B.C.  183,  and  coo- 
sul  174.  (Lip.,  39, 45  ;  41,  26  ;  43,  2.)— XV.  L  Poit- 
muoa  A.  r.  A.  w  ,  probably  a  brother  of  Nos.  XIII 
and  XIV.,  was  pranor  B.C.  180,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  farther  Spain.  His  command  was  pro- 
longed in  the  following  year.  After  conquering  tba 
Vaccaei  and  Lusitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  W 
and  obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  victories. 
(Lis,  40,  35.  44,  47,  48,  50  ;  41,  3,  11.)  He  «■ 
consul  in  173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas;  and  the 
war  in  Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  con?ul?  Al- 
binus, however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  to 
separate  the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  private 
persons  ,  and  this  business  occupied  him  all  ib«r 
summer,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  pror- 
ince.  He  was  the  first  Roman  magistrate  who  put 
the  allies  to  any  expense  in  travelling  through  their 
territories.  (Lip.,  41,  33  ;  42.  1,  9  )  The  festival 
of  the  Floralia,  which  had  been 
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restored  in  his  consulship  (Or..  Fait.,  5,  389  )  In 
171,  he  was  on?  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Lir.,  42,  35.)  In  169, 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship (43,  16).  He  served  under  JSmilios  Paul  Ins  in 
Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the  second  le- 
gion in  the  battle  with  Perseus  (45,  41).  The  last 
time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this  war,  when  he  was 
sent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the  jEnii  (45, 27).— XVI. 
A.  Pobtujiius,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of 
JEmilius  Paullus  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  168.  He  was 
sent  by  Paullus  to  treat  with  Perseus ;  and  after- 
ward Perseus  and  his  son  Philip  were  committed 
to  his  care  by  Paullus.  (Lie.,  45,  4,  28.)— XVII. 
L  Pobtumiub  Sr.  r.  L.  n.,  apparently  son  of  No.  XII., 
was  curule  sedile  B.C.  161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi 
Megalenses,  at  which  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was 
acted.  He  was  consul  in  154,  and  died  seven  days 
after  he  had  set  out  from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his 
province.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife.  (Obseq.,  76.—  Vol.  Max,  6,  3,  $  8  )— 
XVIII.  A.  PosTumus  A.  r.  A.  n.,  apparently  son  of 
No.  XIII.,  was  pretor  B.C.  155  (Cic,  Acad.,  2.  45  — 
Polyb ,  33,  1),  and  consul  in  151  with  L.  Licinius 
Lucullus.  He  and  his  colleague  were  thrown  into 
prison  by  the  tribunes  for  conducting  the  levies  with 
too  much  severity.  (Ln.,  Epit.,  48  —  Polyb.,  35, 
3. — Oros.,  4,  21.)  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
sent  in  153  to  make  peace  between  Attalusand  Pru- 
sias  (Polyb.,  33, 11),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
Achaicus  into  Greece,  in  146,  as  one  of  his  legates. 
There  was  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the 
Isthmus.  (Cie.  ad  Alt.,  13,  30,  32.)  Albinus  was 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in 
that  language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters. Polybius  (40,  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and 
lightheaded  man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people, 
and  was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture. He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato, 
who  reproved  Albinus  sharply  because,  in  the  pref- 
ace to  his  history,  he  begged  the  pardon  of  his  read- 
ers if  he  should  make  any  mistakes  in  writing  in  a 
foreign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that,  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
(11,  8),  Macrohius  (Preface  to  Saturn),  Plutarch 
(Cato,  12),  aud  Suidas  (*.  v.  AvXoe  llotrrouioc). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albinus  imitated  the  worst 
parts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
devoted  to  pleasure,  and  shirked  all  labour  and  dan- 
ger. He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes,  when 
the  battle  was  fought  at  Phocis,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
disposition, but  afterward  wrote  an  account  of  it 
to  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present.  Cicero 
speaks  with  rather  more 
its :  he  calls  him  doctus  homo  and  htttralus 
tus.  (Cic,  Acad.,  2,  45  ;  Brut.,  21.)  Macrobtus 
(2,  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Annals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and  as  he  uses 
the  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
Greek  history  may  have  been  translated  into  Latin. 
A  work  of  Albinus,  on  the  arrival  of  jEneas  in  Italy, 
is  referred  to  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.,  £n.,  9,  710),  and 
the  author  of  the  work  44  De  Origine  Gentis  Ro- 


mius  Albinus  Maonis,  was  consul  B.C.  148,  in 
which  year  a  great  fire  happened  at  Rome.  (Obsca., 
78.)  It  is  this  Sp.  Albinus  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 
in  the  Brutus  (c.  25),  and  says  that  there  were  many 
orations  of  his — XX.  Sp.  Pobtoihos  Sp.  r.  Sp.  n., 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  was  consul  B.C.  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 


war  against  Jngortha.  He  made  vigorous  prepar- 
ations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
he  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When  Al- 
binus departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus 
in  command.  (Vid.  No.  XXI )  After  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorganized  state  of  his  army,  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed  over  the  army  in 
this  condition,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Consul 
Metellus.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  35,  36,  89,  44—  Oros.,  4, 
15  — Eutrop.,  4.  26.)  He  was  condemned  by  the 
Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed  to  punish  all  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with 
Jugurtha.  (Cic,  Brut.,  34.— Comp  Sail.,  Jug.,  40.) 
—XXI.  A.  Pobtumiub,  brother  of  No.  XX..  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  was  left  by  his  brother 
as  pro- praetor,  in  command  of  the  army  in  Africa,  in 
B.C.  1 10.  ( Vid.  No.  XX.)  He  marched  to  besiege 
Suthul,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha  were  de- 
posited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise  of  giving 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him  to  lead  his 
army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  Numidian  king,  and  only  saved  his 
troops  from  total  destruction  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  and  undertaking  to  leave  Nu- 
midia in  ten  days.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  36-38  >— XXII.  A. 
Postumius  A.  p.  Sp.  n  ,  grandson  of  No.  XIX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XXI ,  was  consul  B.C.  99,  with 
M.  Antonius.  (Plin  ,  H.  N.,  8,  7  —  Obstq .,  106.) 
Gellius  (4,  6)  quotes  the  words  of  a  senates  cottsul- 
tum  passed  in  their  consulship  in  consequence  of 
the  spears  of  Mars  having  moved.  Cicero  says  that 
he  was  a  good  speaker.  (Brut.,  35 ;  post  Red.  ad 
Quir.,  5.) — XXIII.  A.  Porrt'Mics,  a  person  of  prae- 
torian rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.C.  89,  in  the 
Marsic  war,  and  was  killed  hy  his  own  soldiers  un- 
der the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but,  in  re- 
ality, on  account  of  his  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then  a  legate  of  the  Consul  Porcius  Cato,  incorpora- 
ted his  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish  the 
offenders.  (Lit.,  Epit.,  l&.—Plul.,  Sulla,  6  >— 
XXIV.  A.  Postumius,  was  placed  by  Caesar  over 
Sicily,  B  C.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C  ,  2,  48  )— XXV.  D. 
Junius  Bsctcb,  adopted  by  No.  XXII  — XXVI. 
Procurator  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
A.D.  63  and  64,  succeeded  Festus,  and  was  guilty 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  his  government. 
He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and 
shamelessly  plundered  the  provincials.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20,  8, 
$  1  ;  BtU  Jud  .  2,  14,  v  1  )  The  Luckiub  Albinos 
mentioned  below  may  possibly  have  been  the  same 
person — XXVII.  Luckius,  was  made  by  Nero  pro- 
curator of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  to  which  Galba 
added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the  death 
of  Galba,  A.D.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Otho,  and 
prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at  this,  sent  centu- 
rions into  Mauretania  to  induce  the  Mauri  to  revolt 
against  Albinus.  They  accomplished  this  without 
much  difficulty,  and  Albinus  was  murdered,  with 
his  wife.    (Tac  ,  Hist.,  2,  58.  59.) 

Ai.buciub,  IV.  a  physician  at  Rome, 


Ai.bctics  or 

S5,"  c.  15.  (Krause,  Vikect  Fragm.  Veterum  Mrs-  who  lived,  probably,  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
toricorum  Romanorum,  p.  127,  dec.) — XIX.  Sp.  Pobtu-  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  men- 


tioned by  Pliny  (H  N.,  29,  5)  as  having  gained  by 
his  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  £19S3  2s  6rf ).  This 
is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and 
may,  therefore,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  fortunes 
made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire. 
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Alccos  fAAxaiof),  IT.  of  Membnb,  the  author  of 
ft  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
aorne  of  which  his  date  may  be  easily  fixed.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Philip  III.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom  several 
of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently  from  patri- 
otic feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams,  however, 
gave  even  more  offence  to  ihe  Kotnan  general, 
Flamininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  ol  the  author  s 
•scribing  the  victory  of  Cynoscephalc  to  the  .Etoli- 
much  as  to  the  Romans.  Philip  contented 
'  with  writing  an  epigram  in  reply  to  that  of 
Alcaeus,  in  which  be  gave  the  Messenian  a  very 
broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might  expect  if  he  fell  into 
bis  hands.  (Plut ,  Flamm.,  9.)  This  reply  has 
singularly  enough  led  Salmasius  {De  Cruet,  p.  449, 
«p.  Fabric.,  BMuftk.  Grac,  2,  p.  88)  to  suppose  that 
Aiccus  was  actually  crucified.  In  another  epigram, 
in  praise  of  Flamininus,  the  mention  of  the  Roman 
general's  name,  Titus,  led  Tzetzes  ( Proleg.  in  Lyco- 
jthron.)  into  the  error  of  imagining  the  existence  of 
an  epigrammatist  named  Alcirus  under  the  Emperor 
Titos.  Those  epigrams  of  Aiccus  which  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  date,  were  written  between 
the  years  219  and  196  B.C. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Aiccus,"  two 
have  the  word  "  Mytilencus"  added  to  it;  but 
Jacobs  seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to 
be  the  addition  of  some  ignorant  copyist.  Others 
bear  the  name  "  Aiccus  Messenius,"  and  some  of 
Aiccus  alone.  But  in  the  last  class  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  AIckus  of  Messene ;  and,  in  fact, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two. 

There  are  mentioned,  as  contemporaries  of  Ai- 
ccus, two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  173  or 
164  B  C.  (Pcnzon.  ad  JEhan.,  V.  H.,  9,  22.— Athcn., 
12,  p.  647,  a. — Sutdas,  s.  v.  'Emxovpoc) :  the  other  is 
incidentally  spoken  of  by  Polybius  as  being  accus- 
tomed to  ridicule  the  grammarian  Isocrates.  (/V 
lyb.,  32.  6,  B.C.  160.)  It  is  just  possible  that  these 
two  persons,  of  whom  nothing  farther  is  known, 
may  have  been  identical  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  epigrammatist.  {Jacobs,  Ant  hoi.  Grac,  13,  p. 
836-838  :  there  is  a  reference  to  Aiccus  of  Messene 
in  Eusebius,  Prapar.  Evans.,  10,  2.) — III.  The  son 
of  Miccua,  was  a  native  of  Mytilbmb,  according  to 
8uidas,  who  may,  however,  have  confounded  him 
in  this  point  with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  ex- 
hibiting at  Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or, 
rather,  of  that  mixed  comedy  which  formed  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.C. 
388,  he  brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Xlaat^un,  in 
the  same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited 
his  second  Plutus;  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
rightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  fifth  place. 
He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  fragments  remain, 
and  the  following  titles  are  known :  'Adetyal  uoixtv- 
ofitvai,  Yavvfti]6jfc,  Kvdvuiuv,  'Iepor  ytiuoc,  Ko/Jjotu, 
KttfUfto'oTpaytpAia,  flaXaiorpa.  Aiccus,  a  tragic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Fabricius(£hW.o<A.  Grae.,1, 282),  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  different  person  from  Aiccus  the 
comedian.  The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet 
arose  simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  title 
of  his  "  Comcedo-tragcedia."  (The  Greek  Argument 
to  the  P lulus. — Sutdas,  sub  voce. — Pollux,  10,  1. — 
Casaubon  on  Athcn.,  3,  p.  206. — Metneke,  Fragm 
Comic.  Grstc,  p.  1,  244;  2,  p.  824.  —  Bode,  Gt- 
ichichte  der  Dramaiischcn  Dichtbunst  der  Hcllcnen,  % 
p.  386.) 

AlcIdamab  ('AXjcidouoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was 
a  native  of  Elca  in  iEolis,  in  Asia  Minor.  (Quinttl., 


3,  1,  4  10,  with  Spalding's  note.)   He  was  a  pupfl 
of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens  between  lite 
years  B.C.  432  and  411.    Here  he  gave  instruc- 
tions in  eloquence,  according  to  Eudocia  ip.  100). 
as  the  successor  of  his  master,  and  was  the  last  of 
that  sophistical  school,  with  which  the  only  objfrt 
of  eloquence  was  to  please  the  hearers  by  the  pomp 
and  brilliancy  of  words.    That  the  works  of  Alcid- 
amas  bore  the  strongest  marks  of  this  character 
of  his  school,  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Rkct.,  3,  $  Si, 
who  censures  bis  pompous  diction  ar.d  extravagant 
use  of  poetical  epithets  and  phrases,  and  by  Dionys- 
ius  (De  Iscto,  19),  who  calls  bis  style  vulgar  aixi 
inflated.    He  is  said  to  have  been  an  opponent  of 
Isocrates  (Ttetz.,  Cat/.,  II,  672),  but  whether  this 
statement  refers  to  real  personal  enmity,  or  whether 
it  is  merely  an  inference,  from  the  fact  that  Alctd- 
amas  condemned  the  practice  of  writing  orations  lor 
the  purpose  of  delivering  them,  is  uncertain. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  Alcid- 
amas, such  as  a  Eulogy  on  Death,  in  which  be 
enumerated  the  evils  of  human  life,  and  of  which 
Cicero  seems  to  speak  with  great  praise  {Tost ,  1. 
48)  ;  a  show-speech,  called  X070C  M.eaoijviassf(Ar- 
utot ,  Rhet.,  1,  13,  $  5);  a  work  on  music  (gudu, 
s.  v.  'AJutdafxae);  and  some  scienti6c  works,  via. 
one  on  rhetoric  (Ttxvn  bnropui} :  Plut.,  Demestk. 
5),  and  another  called  ioyoc  fvoix6e(Diog.  Lsht  .8. 
66) ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  loet.  Tzetzes  (Cbl  . 
11,  752)  had  still  before  him  several  orations  of  Al- 
cidamas,  but  we  now  possess  only  two  declama- 
tions which  go  under  his  name.  1.  'OdWcwc,  f  tcru 
Ua?.auT)iovt  Tpodoa'tar,  in  which  Ulysses  is  mad* 
to  accuse  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  2.  TUp  o 
fiaruv,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the  advan- 
tages of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over  these 
which  have  been  previously  written  out.  These 
two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  better  ow 
both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely  any  trace 
of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dionysius  censurr 
in  the  works  of  Alcidamas ;  their  fault  is  rather  be- 
ing frigid  and  insipid.  It  has,  therefore,  been  main- 
tained by  several  critics,  that  these  orations  are 
not  the  works  of  Alcidamas  ;  and,  with  regard  t« 
the  first  of  them,  the  supposition  is  supported  by 
strong  probability ;  the  second  may  have  beea  writ- 
ten by  Alcidamas,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  Isocrates.  The  first  edition  of  them  ft 
that  in  the  collection  of  Greek  orators  published  by 
Aldus,  Venice.  1613,  fol.  The  best  modern  edition; 
are  those  in  Reiske's  Oratores  Graxi,  vol  8,  p  M, 
dec. ;  and  in  Bekker's  Oratores  Attxci,  voL  7  (Ol 
ford). 

AlcimIchos,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H 
N.,  35, 11,  s.  4.0)..  He  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  otber 
writer,  and  all  that  is  known  about  him  is.  that  bf 
painted  a  picture  of  Dioxippus,  a  victor  in  the  pan- 
cratium at  Olympia.  Dioxippus  lived  in  the  tiro? 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Allien,  V.  H  ,  10,  22- 
Dxod.,  17,  100  —  Athcn.,  6,  p.  251,  a  )  AlcimacbiK 
therefore,  probably  lived  about  the  same  time 

Alcimbdon  ('ATjitfiiduv),  I.  an  Arcadian  hero,  fron: 
whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcimedon  derived  *s 
name.  He  was  the  father  of  Phillo,  by  whom  Her  . 
cules  begat  a  son,  .Echraagoras,  whom  Alcimedor 
exposed,  but  Hercules  saved.  (Pausanias.,  8, 11 
v2). 

Alcimenbs  f Atapfrff ).  I.  a  son  of  Glaocns,  wtK> 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  his  brother  Better©- 
phon.  According  to  some  traditions,  this  brother  ot 
Bellerophon  was  called  Deliades,  or  Peiren.  (Afd- 
lod.,  2,  3,  $  1.) — II.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  u* 
Medeia.  When  Jason  subsequently  wanted  to  mar- 
ry Glauce,  his  sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisander  were 
murdered  by  Medeia,  and  were  afterward  baried  bf 
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Jason  in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  at  Corinth.  (Diod  , 
4,  54,  55.)— III.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  apparent- 
ly a  contemporary  of  -Eschylus.  One  of  his  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Kolv/tMom  (the  Fe- 
male Swimmers).  His  works  were  greatly  admired 
by  Tynnichus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  AZachy- 
lus.  There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name, 
a  native  of  Mcgara,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  (Mei- 
nekc,  Hist.  Crii.  Comicorum  Grecc,  p.  481.  —  Sutd., 
jr.  v.  'hhtifiivrK  and  'AXuftdv.) 

Alcimus  ('Afacipoc),  I.  also  called  Jacimus,  or  Jo- 
achim ('Idxctfioc),  one  of  the  Jewish  priesta  who  es- 
poused the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high-priest 
by  Demetrius,  about  B.C.  161,  and  was  installed  in 
his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  cruelties  he  was  expelled  by  the  Jews, 
Antioch,  but  was  restored  by 


and  obliged  to  fly  to 

the  help  of  another  Syrian  anny.  He  continued  in 
his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the  Syrians,  till 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly  (B.C.  159),  while 
he  was  pulling  down  the  wall  of  the  temple  that 
divided  the  court  of  the  Gentiles  from  that  of  the 
Israelites.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  12,  9,  $  7. — 1  Mac- 
cab.,  7, 9.) — II.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  whom  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2,  114)  calls  t Inmost  distinguished  of  all 
Greek  rhetoricians,  flourished  about  B.C.  300.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  he  is  the  seme  as  the  Alci- 
mus  to  whom  Diogenes,  in  another  passage  (3,  9), 
ascribes  a  work  npoc  'Aftvvrav.  Athenasus  in  several 
places  speaks  of  a  Sicilian  Alcimus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  great  historical  work, 
parts  of  which  are  referred  to  under  the  names  of 
Ini'/uKu  and  liM/ifid  Hut  whether  he  was  the  same 
as  the  rhetorician  Alcimns.  cannot  be  determined. 
(Athen.,  10,  p.  441  ;  12,  p.  519 ;  7,  p.  322  )— III.  (Avi- 
tob)  Alethius,  the  writer  of  seven  short  poems  in 
the  Latin  Anthology,  whom  Wernsdorf  has  shown 
(Fvet.  Lot.  Mm.,  vol.  6,  p.  26,  dec.)  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Alcimus,  the  rhetorician  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaul,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Episi.,  8,  11 ;  5,  10)  and  Au- 
sonius  ( Pro/as.  Burdigal.,  2).  His  date  is  determin- 
ed by  Hieronymus  in  his  Cbronicon,  who  says  that 
Alcimus  and  Dclphidius  taught  in  Aquitania  in  A  D. 
390.  His  poems  are  superior  to  most  of  his  time. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier  in  his  "  Anthologia  Lat- 
ina,"  ep.  254-260,  and  by  Wernsdorf,  vol.  6,  p.  194, 
dec. 

AlcIn6c»  ('AAxivovf),  II.  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  under  the  Caesars.  Nothing  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  but  a  work  entitled 
'Emro/iii  tuv  nhiruvoc  doypAruv,  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  aa  it  was  set 
forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved.  The 
treatise  is  written  rather  in  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
tle than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
to  introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other  philosophers 
which  seemed  to  add  to  the  completeness  of  the 
system.  Thus  the  parts  of  the  syllogism  (c.  0),  the 
doctrine  of  the  mean  and  of  the  t^cic  and  kvepytiai 
(c.  2,  8),  are  attributed  to  Plato,  as  well  as  the 
division  of  philosophy  which  was  common  to  the 
Peripatetics  and  Stoics.  It  was  impossible  from 
the  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  system  complete  in 
its  parts,  and  hence  the  temptation  of  later  writers, 
who  sought  for  system,  to  join  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
without  perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  the  union, 
while  everything  which  puited  their  purpose  was 
fearlessly  ascribed  to  the  lounder  of  their  own  sect. 
In  the  treatise  of  Alcinous,  however,  there  are  still 
traces  of  the  spirit  of  Plato,  however  low  an  idea 
be  gives  of  his  own  philosophical  talent.  He  held 
the  world  and  its  animating  soul  to  be  eternal.  This 
soul  of  the  universe  (ij  y'\u  T0*>  noapov)  was  not 
created  by  God,  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous, 
it  was  awakened  by  him  as  from  a  profound  sleep, 


and  turned  towards  himself,  "that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c.  14),  and  receive  forma 
and  ideas  from  the  divine  mind."  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
and  man.  The  Idiot  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of  our 
intellect ;  the  "  form"  of  matter,  the  types  of  sensi- 
ble things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves  (c.  9). 
He  differed  from  the  earlier  Platonists  in  confining 
the  Idiat  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an  unworthy 
notion  that  God  could  conceive  an  idta  of  things  ar- 
tificial  or  unnatural,  or  of  individuals  or  particulars, 
or  of  anything  relative.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  harmonizing  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on 
the  Mat,  aa  he  distinguished  them  from  the  tjdtf, 
forms  of  things  which,  he  allowed,  were  insepar- 
able :  a  view  which  seems  necessarily  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  self-existence 
of  matter  God,  the  first  founder  of  the  iiiai,  could 
not  be  known  as  he  is :  it  is  but  a  faint  notion  of 
him  we  obtain  from  negations  and  analogies :  bis 
nature  is  equally  beyond  our  power  of  expression  or 
conception.  Below  him  are  a  series  of  beings  (Sai- 
povci),  who  superintend  the  production  of  all  living 
things,  and  bold  intercourse  with  men.  The  human 
soul  passes  through  various  transmigrations,  thus 
connecting  the  series  with  the  lower  classes  of  be- 
ing, until  it  is  finally  purified  and  rendered  accept- 
able to  God.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  system  wss 
a  compound  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts 
borrowed  from  the  East,  and  perhaps  derived  front 
a  study  of  the  PythRgorean  system.  (  Rttter,  Ge- 
schichtc  der  Philosophic,  4,  p.  243.)  Alcinous  first 
appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of  Pietro  BaJbi,  which 
was  published  at  Rome,  with  Apuleius,  1469,  fol. 
The  Greek  text  was  printed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Apuleius,  1521,  8vo  Another  edition  is  that  of 
Fell,  Oxford,  1667  The  best,  however,  is  that  of 
J.  H.  Fischer,  Leipzig.  1783.  8vo.  It  was  transla- 
ted into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes-Dounous,  Pans, 
1800.  8vo.  and  into  English  by  Stanley,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

Alcib  ('AiUif),  that  is,  the  Strong,  I.  a  surname 
of  Athena,  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
Macedonia.  (Lit*.,  42,  51.)— II.  A  deity  among  the 
Naharvali,  an  ancient  German  tribe.  ( Tacit.,  Germ., 
43.)  Grimm  {Deuttehe  Mythol.,  p.  39)  considers  Ai- 
ds in  the  passage  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  genitive  of 
Alx,  which,  according  to  him,  signifies  a  sacred 
grove,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  uKaoc. 
Another  Alcis  occurs  in  Apollodorus,  2,  1,  f  5. 

Alcmjbo*  ('AAx/mu'wv)  V.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent natural  philosophers  of  antiquity,  was  a  native 
of  Crotona,  in  Magna  Grecia.  His  father's  name 
was  Pirithus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  and  must,  therefore,  have  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  (Diog. 
Lain.,  8, 83.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  events 
of  his  life.  His  most  celebrated  anatomical  discov- 
ery has  been  noticed  in  the  Die*,  of  Ant.,  p.  775?,  a; 
but  whether  his  knowledge  in  this  branch  of  science 
was  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals  or  of  hu- 
man bodies  is  a  disputed  question,  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on  whose  authority  the 
fact  rests,  merely  says  (Comment  in  Plai^Tm.," 
p.  368,  td.  Fabr.),  "qui  primus  exsectionem  aggredi 
est  ausus,"  and  the  word  exscctio  would  apply 
equally  well  to  either  case.  He  is  said  also  (Dwg. 
Laert.,  1.  c. — Clemen*  Alexandr.,  Strom  ,  1,  p.  308)  to 
have  been  the  first  person  who  wrote  on  natural 
philosophy  (fvombv  ?jyov),  and  to  have  invented  fa- 
bles (fabulas:  Jsid  ,  Orig.,  1,  39).  He  also  wrote 
several  other  medical  and  philosophical  works,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  Stobvus  {Eclog.  Phys.), 
Plutarch  (De  Phys.  Philos.  Deer  ),  and  Galen 
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tor.  Phtlosoph.)  A  farther  account  of  his  philosoph- 
ical opinions  may  he  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to 
Dtogtn's  Laerhtu,  8,  83,  p.  387. — Lc  Clere,  Hist,  de 
la  Mid. —  Alfons.  Ciaccontus,  ap.  Fabric.,  Bibltoth. 
Grac  ,  vol.  13,  p.  48,  ed  eet—Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la 
Mid  ,  vol.  1,  p  839. — C.  G.  Kuhn,  De  Phtlosoph. 
ante  Htppocr.  Mtdicina  Cultor.,  Lips ,  1781,  4to, 
reprinted  in  Ackermann's  Opusc.  ad  Histor.  Medic. 
Perttnentta,  JS'onmb.,  1797,  8vo,  and  in  Kuhn't 
Opusc.  Acad.  Med.  et  Philol..  Lips.,  1827-8,  2  vols. 
8vo. — Iscnsee,  Gesch  dcr  Median. 

Although  A  i mi. »n ii  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pythag- 
oras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
a  Pythagorean  at  all ;  his  name  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans  given  us 
by  later  writers.  {Brandts,  Gcschtchte  dcr  Philoso- 
phic, vol.  1,  p.  607.)  Aristotle  {Melaphys.,  a.,  6) 
mentions  him  as  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythag- 
oras, but  distinguishes  between  the  Croatia  of  op- 
posites,  under  which  the  Pythagoreans  included  all 
things,  and  the  double  principle  of  Alcmaeon,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  less  extended,  although  he 
does  not  explain  the  precise  difference.  Other  doc- 
trines of  Alcmaeon  have  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
said  that  the  human  soul  was  immortal,  and  partook 
of  the  divine  nature,  because,  like  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, it  contained  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion. 
(Anst.,  De  Anima,  1,  2,  p.  405. —  Cic,  De  Nat. 
Dcor.,  1,  11.)  The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was 
also  eternal,  he  supposed  to  arise  from  its  shape, 
which,  he  said,  was  like  a  boat.  All  his  doctrines 
which  have  come  down  to  us  relate  to  physics  or 
medicine,  and  seem  to  have  arisen  partly  out  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  school,  with  which,  rather 
than  the  Pythagorean,  Aristotle  appears  to  connect 
Alcma'on,  partly  from  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
earliest  medical  science.    (Brandts,  vol.  1,  p.  508.) 

Alcman  {'A/ik/uIv),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later 
Greek  writers  Alcmaeon  (' .O.Kftatuv),  the  chief  lyric 
poet  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydian  of  Sardis. 
His  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Titarus.  lie  was 
brought  into  Laconia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when 
very  young.  His  master,  whose  name  was  Agesi- 
das,  discovered  his  genius,  and  emancipated  him ; 
and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric 
poet.  {Suidas,  s.  v.—Heraclid.  Pont ,  Poltt.,  p.  206 
—  Veil.  Pat.,  1,  18  —  Alcman.  fr.  11.  Welckcr.— Epi- 
grams by  Alexander  Mtolus,  Leonidas,  and  Anttpatcr 
Thess.,  in  Jacobs  s  Anthol.  Gretc.,  1,  p.  207,  No.  3; 
p.  175,  No.  80;  2,  p.  110,  No.  56;  in  the  Anthol. 
Palat.,  7,  709,  19,  18.)  In  the  epigram  last  cited  it 
is  said  that  the  two  continents  strove  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  birth ;  and  Suidas  (/.  c  )  calls  him  a  La- 
con  ian  of  Mcssoa,  which  may  mean,  however,  that 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Mossoa  after  his 
emancipation.  The  above  statements  seem  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  than  the 
opinion  of  Bode,  that  Alcman's  father  was  brought 
from  Sardis  to  Sparta  as  a  slave,  and  that  Alcman 
himself  was  born  at  Messoa.  It  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Euscbius,  and 
of  the  chronographers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Eusebiua  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad  (11. C.  671).  He 
was  contemporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  from  678  to  629  B.C.,  with  Leaches,  the 
author  of  the  "  Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Terpander, 
during  the  later  years  of  these  two  poets  ,  he  was 
older  than  Stesichorus,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  circumstances, 
and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  himself 
{Fr ,  29),  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  we  may  con- 


[  elude,  with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished  from  about 
671  to  about  631  B.C.  {Clinton,  Fast,  1,^189, 
191,  365. — Hermann,  Anita.  Lacvn.,  p.  76,  77  )  He 
is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  the  morbu  ftim- 
laru.  {Anstot.,  Hist  Amm.,  5,  31  or  25— Fi«X^ 
SuUa,  36  —  Pirn.,  H  X.,  11,  33,  Y  39  ) 

The  period  during  which  most  of  Alcman's  poems 
were  composed  was  that  which  followed  the  con- 
clusion of  the  second  Messenian  war.  During  this 
period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that 
taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry  w  hich, 
though  felt  by  them  long  before,  had  never  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  while  their  attention 
was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improve- 
ment Alcman  was  immediately  preceded  by  Ter- 
pander, an  .folian  poet,  who,  before  the  year  676 
B.C.,  had  removed  from  Lesbos  to  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  and  had  introduced  the  «£olian  lync  into 
the  Peloponnesus  This  new  style  of  poetry  was 
speedily  adapted  to  the  choral  form,  in  which  the 
Doric  poetry  had  hitherto  been  cast,  and  gradually 
supplanted  that  earlier  style  which  was  nearer  to 
the  epic.  In  the  33d  or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpander 
made  his  great  improvements  in  music.  (Vd. 
Teipwiier  )  Hence  arose  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  poetry  of  his  younger  contemporary,  Alcman, 
which  presented  the  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  ex- 
cellence which  the  music  of  Terpander  enabled  it 
to  reach.  But  Alcman  had  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydian  styles  of 
music,  and  he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  new 
forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore  his  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Alcman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry.  {Athen  ,  13.  p 
600. — Suidas,  s.  v.)  From  his  poems  of  this  class, 
which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on  licen- 
tiousness, he  obtained  the  epithets  of  *  sweet"  and 
"  pleasant"  (y/U«i>r,  xaP"k)  Among  these  poems 
were  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Panhcnn, 
which  form  a  branch  of  Alcman's  poems,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  erotic.  They  were  so  called 
because  they  were  composed  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and  not  on  account 
of  their  subjects,  which  were  very  various :  some- 
times, indeed,  erotic,  but  often  religious.  Alcman's 
other  poems  embrace  hymns  to  the  gods,  Pa?ans, 
Prosodia,  songs  adapted  to  different  religious  tcsii- 
vals,  and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  It 
is  disputed  whether  he  wrote  any  of  those  anapaes- 
tic war-songs,  or  marches,  which  were  called  iada- 
rqpta ;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  which  bad 
been  rendered  so  popular  by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  He  is  said  by  Suidas 
to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed  any  verses 
but  dactylic  hexameters.    This  statement  is  incor- 
rect ;  but  Suidas  seems  to  refer  to  the  shorter  dac 
tylic  lines  into  which  Alcman  broke  up  the  Homeric 
hexameter.   In  this  practice,  however,  he  had  been 
preceded  by  Arehilochus,  from  whom  he  borrowed 
several  others  of  his  peculiar  metres :  others  he  in 
vented  himself.    Among  his  metres  we  find  various 
forms  of  the  dactylic,  anapaestic,  trochaic,  and  iam- 
bic, as  well  as  lines  composed  of  different  metres 
for  example,  iambic  and  anapaestic.    The  Cretk 
hexameter  was  named  Alcman ic,  from  his  twin?  its 
inventor.    The  poems  of  Alcman  were  chiefly  in 
strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes  of  the  sane 
metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  differ- 
ent metres.  From  their  choral  character,  we  migtit 
conclude  that  they  sometimes  had  an  antistroph'c 
form  ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  state- 
ment of  Hephaestion  (p  134.  Govt/.},  that  he  com- 
posed odes  of  fourteen  strophes,  in  which  there 
w  as  a  change  of  metre  after  the  seventh  strophe. 
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There  is  no  trace  of  an  epode  following  the  strophe 
and  aniistroplie  in  his  poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  iEolic.  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  bis 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrean  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at 
the  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men-, 
tioned  the  tradition  that  his  songs  were  sung,  with 
those  of  Terpander,  at  the  first  performance  of  the 
gymnopsdia  at  Sparta  (B.C.  665 :  AHlian,  V.  H.,  IS, 
50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they  were  fre- 
quently afterward  used  at  that  festival.  (Alhen., 

15,  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain 
scarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  deserved  bis 
reputation,  but  some  of  them  display  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant 
fragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  collections 
of  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius  Ursinus.  The 
latest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welcker,  Giessen, 
1815. 

Alcon,  II.  a  surgeon  (vulnerum  nudicus)  at  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A  D.  41-51,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (H.  JV.,  29,  8)  to  have  been  banished  to 
Gaul,  and  to  have  been  fined*  ten  millions  of  sester- 
ces: H.  S.  centtea  cent.  mill,  (about  £78,125).  Af- 
ter his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a  few 
years,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous  (com- 
pare Albutiui  and  Arruntius),  that  there  must 
probably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A  surgeon 
of  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
(Epigr.,  11,  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may  possibly  be 
the  same  person. 

A  lector  ('kMKTup),  I.  the  father  of  Leilus,  the 
Argonaut.  (Apoilod.,  1,  9,  $  16.)  Homer  (II.,  17, 
t>02)  calls  luru  Alectryon. — II.  A  son  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  and  father  of  Iphis,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  con- 
sulted by  Polyneices  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
Amphiaraus  might  he  compelled  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Thebes.  (ApollotL,  3,  6,  v  2  — 
Paua.,  2,  18,  y  4.)  Two  others  of  the  same  name 
are  mentioned  in  Homer.  (Od.,  4,  10. — Euatatk.  ad 
Horn.,  p.  303  and  1598.) 

AbEOADiB  and  Album  ('AXevuAai  and  'AMae.) 
Aleuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Tbessalian,  or, 
more  particularly,  of  the  Larisssan  family  of  the 
Aleuads).  (Pmd.,  Pyth.,  10,  8,  with  the  Sckol.) 
The  Aleuads  were  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
among  all  tbe  families  of  Tbessaly,  whence  Herodo- 
tus (7, 6)  calls  its  members  fiaoiktic.  (Comp.  Diod., 

16,  61 ;  16,  14.)  The  first  Aleuas,  who  bore  the 
surname  of  llvp^oc,  that  is,  the  red-haired,  is  called 
king  (here  synonymous  with  Tagus :  vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  p.  945)  of  Thessaly,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules through  Thessalus,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Hercules.  (Suidaa,  a.'  v.  'AXtvddat. — Ulpuin  ad 
Dem,  Olynth  .  \.—Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.,  3,  1090. 
— Vellei.,  1,  3.)  Plutarch  (De  Am.  Frai.,  in  fin) 
states  that  he  wa9  hated  by  his  father,  on  account 
of  his  haughty  and  savage  character ;  but  his  uncle, 
nevertheless,  contrived  to  get  him  elected  king  and 
sanctioned  by  the  god  of  Delphi.  His  reign  was 
more  glorious  than  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
the  nation  rose  in  power  and  importance.  This 
Aleuas,  who  belongs  to  the  mythical  period  of  Greek 
history,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  one 
who,  according  to  Hegetnon  (ap.  Ail.,  Anim.,  8,  11), 
was  beloved  by  a  dragon.  According  to  Aristotle 
(ap.  Harpoerat.,  a.  v.  Terpapxia),  the  division  of 
Thessaly  into  four  parts,  of  wbicb  traces  remained 
down  to  the  latest  times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
the  first  Aleuas.  Buttmann  places  this  hero  in  the 
period  between  the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclids 


and  the  age  of  Pisistratus.  But  even  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  family  of  the  Alcuadae 
appears  to  have  become  divided  inlo  two  branches, 
the  Aleuads  and  the  Scopads,  called  after  Scopas, 
probably  a  son  of  Aleuas.  (Ov.,  Jlns,  512.)  The 
Scopadae  inhabited  Crannon,  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuads,  remained 
at  Larissa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  hut  extended  more 
or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They 
formed,  in  reality,  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  ((3aa- 
iXt if )  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Thcssa- 
hans.    (Herod.,  7,  172  ) 

The  earliest  historical  person  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuads  is  Eurylochus,  who  termina- 
ted the  war  of  Cirrha  about  B.C.  590.  (Slrabo,  9, 
p.  418  —  Vid.  Eorvlochus.)  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echccra- 
tides  and  Syris  (Schol.  ad  Theoent ,  16, 34) ;  but,  be- 
sides the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Ibia,  225)  that  he  had 
a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  At  the 
time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three  sons  of 
this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thrasydsus, 
came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request  him  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him  their  assist- 
ance. (Herod.,  7,  6 — Vid.  Thorax.)  When,  after 
the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was  sent  to  Thessaly 
to  chastise  those  who  had  acted  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  be  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the 
Aleuads,  although  he  might  have  subdued  all  Thes- 
saly. (Herod.,  6,  72  —  Paua  ,  3,  7,  y  8.)  This  fact 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  Aleuads  was  then  still 
as  great  as  before.  About  the  year  B  C.  460,  we 
find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides,  who 
came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive,  and  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  exert  themselves  for  his  restoration. 
(Thur..,  1,  111.)  He  had  been  expelled  either  by 
tbe  Thessalians,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  faction  of 
his  own  family,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  the 
dignity  of  paoutvf  (i.  c,  probably  Tagus),  for  such 
feuds  among  the  Aleuads  themselves  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned.    (Xen.,  A  nab.,  1,  1,  $  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponuesian  war,  another 
Tbessalian  family,  the  dynasJs  of  Phers,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuads.  As  early  as  B.C. 
376,  Jason  of  Phers,  after  various  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xen.,  Hellen.,  2,  3,  b  4  — Diod.,  14,  82 ;  15,  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Phers  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larisssan  Aleuads  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invi- 
ted Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.  (Diod.  15,  61.)  Alexander  look  Larisaa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterward, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly  ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Phers  soon  recover- 
ed their  power,  and  the  Aleuads  again  solicited  the 
assistance  of  Macedonia  against  them.  Phillip  will- 
ingly complied  with  the  request,  broke  the  power 
of  the  tyrants  of  Phers,  restored  tbe  towns  to  an 
appearance  bf  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleuads  his 
faithful  friends  and  aHies.  (Diod.,  16,  14.)  In  what 
manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes,  and  bow 
little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  his  interest  to  do 
so,  is  sufficiently  attested.  (Dem.,  De  Cor.,  p.  241. 
—Polyan.,  4,  2,  v  ll.—Ulpian,  I.  c.)  Among  the 
tetrarchs  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasydsus  (Thco- 
pomp.  ap.  Athen.,  6,  p.  249),  who  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  the  Aleuads,  just  as  the  Tbessalian  Medi- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Pint.,  De  Tranquil.,  13.— 
Comp.  Strab.,  11,  p.  530.)  The  family  now  fell  into 
insignificance,  and  the  last  certain  trace  of  an  Aleu- 
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ad  is  Thorax,  a  friend  of  Antignnus.  (Plut.,  Dcmetr.,  I  Pyik.,  10 ;  Schneider  on  Artsiot.,  Pah*.,  5.5,9;  oat 
39.)  Whether  the  sculptors  Almas,  mentioned  by  J  mure  particularly  Buumann,  Yon  Attn  Gathlttkiei 
Pliny  (H.  N.,  34,  S\  and  Scopas  of  Paros,  were  in  AUiutden,  in  his  Mythol.,  2,  p.  246,  Ac,  who  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Aleuadae,  cannot  be  made  out  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the 
ascertained.    See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  Pind.,  |  Aleuadaj. 

Aleuas  JIt#of, 
Kiwo,  or  Taous,  or  Thrmalt. 

Mother  Archedice. 


01.  40. 
45. 
60. 

"  56. 
M  70. 


Eehecratides. 


Eurylochus. 


Echecratides. 

wife  Dyseria. 


"  80. 

"  85. 

»  90. 

»  95. 

100. 

"  105. 

44  110 

"  115. 


Antiochus,  Tagua. 


Sunns. 


Aleuas  II. 


Creon  Diaetorides. 


II. 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydieus. 


Eurylochus. 
Medius. 


Scopas  fa,  Tagus. 


Medius. 


Hellanoc  rates. 
Eurylochus.   Eudicus.    Simus.  Thrasydseus. 


ALRzXMCKtmI.(<A^|a^n'oc),  ofTeos,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  in  hia  work  upon  poets  (irepi  not- 
srwv).  the  first  person  who  wrote  dialogues  in  the 
Socratic  style  before  the  lime  of  Plato  (Athen.,  11, 
p.  605,  b,  c.—Dioe.  Laert  .  3,  48.) 

Alexander,  \V.  ('hXi£avdpo{),  the  Paphlaoonian, 
a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  he- 
ginning  of  the  second  cenuiry  (Luetan,  Alex.,  6),  a 
native  of  Abonotcichos  on  the  Euxine,  and  the  pupil 
of  a  friend  of  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  His  history, 
which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naiveti,  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  oracle. 
Being,  according  to  Lucian's  account,  at  his  wit's 
end  tor  the  means  of  life,  with  many  natural  ad- 
rantages  of  manner  and  person,  be  determined  on 
the  following  imposture  After  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a  reported  visit  of 
the  god  .£sculapius,  and  giving  himself  out,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a  descendant  of  Per- 
seus, he  gratified  the  expectation  which  he  had 
himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent,  which  he  jug- 
gled out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
temple  of  yEsculapius.  A  larger  serpent,  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Pella,  was  disguised  with 
a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paphlagomans  really 
believed  that  a  new  god  Glycon  had  appeared  among 
them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Dark  and  crowded  rooms,  juggling  tricks,  and  the 
other  arts  of  more  vulgar  magicians,  were  the  chief 
means  used  to  impose  on  a  credulous  populace, 
which  Lucian  detects  with  as  much  zest  as  any 
modern  skeptic  in  the  marvels  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. Every  one  who  attempted  to  expose  the  im- 
postor was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  or  Epicu- 
rean ;  and  even  Lucian,  who  amused  himself  with 
his  contradictory  oracles,  hardly  escaped  the  effects 
of  his  malignity.  He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  : 
at  the  time  when  a  pestilence  was  raging,  many 
were  executed  at  his  instigation,  as  the  authors  of 
this  calamity.  He  said  that  the  soul  of  Pvihagoras 
had  migrated  into  his  body,  and  prophesied  that  he 


should  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  yean,  and  then  die 
from  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt:  unfortunately,  as 
ulcer  in  the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  io  Ike 
seventieth  year  of  his  age,  just  as  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  emperor 
to  have  a  medal  struck  in  honour  of  himself  and  the 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the  popu- 
lace seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative  of  Lu- 
cian would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were  it 
not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  ami  M. 
Aurelius. — VII.  An  Acarnaniak,  who  had  once  bees 
a  friend  of  Philip  HI.  of  Macedonia,  but  forsook  him, 
and  insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  favour  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  that  be  was  admitted  to  his 
most  secret  deliberations.  He  advised  the  king  to 
invade  Greece,  holding  out  to  him  the  most  brilluat 
prospects  of  victory  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  1M. 
(Lrv ,  35,  18.)  Antiochus  followed  his  advice.  In 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephalas,  in  which  Antiochus  »b 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  Alexander  was  covered 
with  wounds,  and  in  this  state  he  carried  the  sews 
of  the  defeat  to  his  king,  who  was  staying  at  Thro- 
nium,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf.  When  the  king,  on  hia 
retreat  from  Greece,  had  reached  Centrum  in  Eu- 
bcea,  Alexander  died  and  was  buried  there,  B  C. 
191.  (bit.,  38,  30.) — VIII.  ^Etolls  {'Mitmip* i 
\iruX6f),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolenueus  Philadelphus.  He  was 
the  son  of  Satyrus  and  Stralocleia,  and  a  native  of 
Pleuron  in  iEtolia,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  hit 
life  at  Alexandres,  where  he  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tra^c 
pleiad.  (Stud.,  *.  v.—Eudoe..  p.  62  —  Pout.,  2,  3. 
$  7  —  ScAoi.  ad  Horn.,  II,  16,  233.)  He  had  aa 
office  in  the  library  at  Alexandres,  and  was  commis- 
sioned by  the  king  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the 
tragedies  and  satyric  dramas  that  were  extant.  He 
spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  and  Ara- 
tus,  at  the  court  of  Antigonas  Gonatas.  (Antut, 
Phenomena  et  Diosem.,  2,  p.  431,  443,  &.C.,  446,  td 
Buhle.)  Notwithstanding  the  distinction  he  enjoyed 
as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  greater 
merit  as  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies, 
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and  cynsdt.  Among  his  epic  poems,  we  possess 
the  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three  pieces :  the 
Fisherman  (JXtrvc:  Athen.,  7,  p.  296),  Kirka  or 
Krika  (Athen.,  7,  p.  283),  which,  however,  is  desig- 
nated by  Atbenseus  as  doubtful,  and  Helena.  (Belc- 
her, Anted.,  p.  98 )  Of  his  elegies,  some  beautiful 
fragments  are  still  extant.  (Athen.,  4,  p.  170;  11, 
p.  496;  15,  p.  899  —  Slrab.,  12,  p.  656  ;  14,  p  681. 
— Parthcn.,  Erot.,  4  — Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  266  — 
Schol.  and  Etutath.  ad  II,  3,  314.)  His  Cynaedi,  or 
'Iuvixa  noiTtfiara,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (14,  p. 
648)  and  Athenaeus  (14,  p.  620).  Some  anapaes- 
tic verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  (15,  20).  All  the  fragments  of  Alexander 
wEtolus  are  collected  in  "AUxandri  JStolt  frag- 
ment* coll.  et  iU.  A.  CapeUmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
— Comp.  W r ticker,  Die  Griuh.  Tragbdien,  p.  1263. 
Ac. — Duntter,  Die  Fragm.  der  Epuch.  Poetic  der 
Gricchen,  ton  Alexand.  dent  Groeten,  dec.,  p.  7, 
dec.— IX.  Commander  of  the  horse  in  the  army  of 
Antigonub  Doson  during  the  war  against  Cleome- 
nes  III.,  of  Sparta.  (Polyb.,  2,  66.)  He  fought 
against  Philopcemcn,  then  a  young  man,  whose  pru- 
dence and  valour  forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous 
engagement  at  Sellasia  (2,  68).  This  Alexander  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antig- 
onus,  as  the  guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4, 87).  Subsequently  he  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (5,  28).  Polybius  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7, 12). — X.  Son  of  Ajctonics,  the  triumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  He  and  his  twin- 
sister  Cleopatra  were  born  B.C.  40.  Anlonius  be- 
stowed on  him  the  titles  of  "  Helios"  and  "  King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister  "  Selene."  He  also 
destined  for  him,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  Ar- 
menia, and  such  countries  as  might  yet  be  conquer- 
ed between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
the  senate  to  have  his  grants  confirmed  ;  but  his  let- 
ter was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  public  (B  C.  34). 
After  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Antonius  betrothed 
Jotape,  the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes, 
to  his  son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandrea,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  tri- 
umph. They  were  generously  received  by  Octavia, 
the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them  with  her 
own  children.  (Dion  Castius,  49,  82,  40,  41,  44 ; 
00,  25;  51,  21.— Plutarch,  Antonius,  36,  54,  87. 
—  Livy,  Bpit.,  131,  132.)  — XI.  Brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  III.,  afterward  call- 
ed the  Great,  in  B.C.  224,  he  intrusted  Alexan- 
der with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Penis, 
and  Molo  received  Media.  Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  the  fact  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  the  upper  sat 
rapies  of  the  kingdom  to  revolt.  It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in  as 
many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  war  against  the  rebels  was  intrusted 
to  men  without  courage  and  ability.  In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the  com- 
mand. Molo  was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  escapsd 
to  Persis,  killed  Molo's  mother  and  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
(Poltfb  ,  5,  40,  41,  43,  54.)— XIV.  Aphrodisiknsis. 
Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to  Alex- 
8T 


ander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two  others 
of  which  the  author  is  not  certainly  known,  b 
which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  tt 
him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name.  Th* 
I  first  of  these  is  entitled  'larptna  'Arrop^uara  *ca 
Qwjiku  Upo6MjfiaTo,  "  Quastionet  Medicat  et  Prob- 
lemata  Physiea,"  which  there  artfstrong  reasons  foi 
believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer.  Ic 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by  Castrt 
(Biblioth.  Arabico-Hitp.  E$eurial.,  vol.  1,  p.  243) ; 
secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  (2,  yraf. 
et  $  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis ;  thirdly,  the  writer  refers  (I,  87)  to 
a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'AXXnyopiai  ruv  tic  Qeove 
'Avanlarrouivuv  UiOavuv  'larooiuv,  "  Allegoriat  Hit- 
tori  arum  Credibtlium  de  Dn$  Fabruatarum,"  which 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  among  Alexander's  works ; 
fourthly,  he  more  than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  as 
immortal  (2,  prof,  et  $  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis  denied  ;  and,  fifthly,  the  style 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.  Several  eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Alexander  Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the 
mythological  work  mentioned  above.  It  consists 
of  two  books,  and  contains  several  interesting  med- 
ical observations,  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  George  Valla,  Venet.,  1488,  fol.  Tbe 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works.  Venet.,  fol.,  1495,  and  in  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof.,  1585,  8vo;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris,  1540 
1541,  16mo;  and  it  is  insertedJn  the  first  volume 
of  Idcler's  Phytici  et  Medici  Graci  Minora,  Berol., 
1841,  8vo  The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise, 
l\epi  WvprrCtv,  De  Febribu*,  which  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  it  also  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above  For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  the  work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  while 
the  whole  of  the'twelAh  book  of  the  great  medical 
work  of  Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  up  with  tbe  subject  of 
Fever,  and  be  would  hardly  have  written  two  trea- 
tises on  the  same  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet., 
1498,  fol.,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The 
Greek  text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mu- 
seum Crilieum,  vol.  2,  p.  369-389,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius 9bhinas0rom  a  manuscript  at  Florence ;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  translation,  by 
Franz  Passow,  Yratislav.,  1822,  4to,  and  also  in 
Passow'a  Oputt.  Aeadem.,  Lip*.,  1835,  8vo,  p.  621. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Ideler's  Phyt.  el  Med  Grerci  Minora,  Berol,, 
1841,  8vo — XVII.  Sumamed  Istoa,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  iEtolians,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  ^fJtolian.  (Lie.,  32,  33. 
—Polyb  ,  17,  3,  &c.)  In  B.C.  198.  he  was  present 
at  a  colloquy  held  at  Nicaea  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and 
spoke  against  Philip  III.,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  compelled  to  quit  Grc. .  <\  and 
to  restore  to  the  wEtolians  the  towns  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at 
such  a  demand  being  made  by  an  iEtolian,  answer- 
ed him  in  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Lib.,  32.  34.) 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  he  waa  sent  as  ambassador 
of  the  yEtoliansto  Home,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  he  was  to  treat  with  the  senate  about  peace, 
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but  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations  against 
Philip.  (Polyb.,  17,  10.)  In  B.C.  197,  Alexander 
again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which  T  Qu  melius 
Flamininus,  with  his  allies,  and  King  Philip  were 
present,  and  at  which  peace  w  ith  Philip  was  discuss- 
ed. Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends  from  any  peace- 
ful arrangement  with  Philip.  (Polyb  ,  18,  19,  dec. — 
Appian,  Maccd.,  7,  1.)  In  B.C.  195,  when  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  Greek  states  that  were  allied  with 
Rome  was  convoked  by  T.  Quinclius  Flamininus  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  war  that 
was  to  be  undertaken  against  Nabis,  Alexander 
spoke  against  the  Athenians,  and  also  insinuated 
that  the  Romans  were  acting  fraudulently  towards 
Greece.  (Lip  ,  34,  23.)  When,  in  B.C.  189,  M.  Ful- 
▼ius  Nobilior,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was 
expected  to  inarch  into  -ttolia,  the  iEtolians  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander'Isius, 
together  with  Phaneas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  ;  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was,  according- 
ly, kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which  he 
was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out any  ransom.  (Polybiua,  22,  9.}— XVIII.  Sur- 
named  Lyciinub  (Atjjvoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet.  He  was  a  nali.e  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Alexander  Ephesius,  and  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Slrabo  (14,  p. 
642),  who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent 
Ephesian  authors,  and  also  states  that  he  took  a 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Straho 
ascribes  to  him  a  ly^tory,  and  poems  of  a  didactic 
kind,  viz.,  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geogra- 
phy, in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of 
the  world,*  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or 
book,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an  ac- 
count. What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor (De  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.,  9)  quotes,  it  is  true,  the 
first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Mars'ic  war  by  Alexan- 
der the  Ephesian,  but  this  authority  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this 
Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Greek  philosophers  (ai  tup  $i"koao$uv 
6ia6ox<u)  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  Diogenes 
Laertius(l.  116  ;  2,  19,106;  3,4,5;  4,62;  7,179; 
8,  24 ;  9,  61),  but  this  work  belonged,  probably,  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor.  His  geographical  poem,  of 
which  several  fragments  arc  still  extant,  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stephanas  Byzantius  and  others. 
(Slcpk.  By:.,  a.  vt.  AuirnOof,  Taxpo6uvv,  £iupoc,'Yp- 
Kavot,  ULtXnaia,  «Scc. — Comp.  E%ia!h  ad  Dtonyt. 
Peheg.,  388,  591.)  Of  his  astronomical  poem  a 
fragment  is  still  extant,  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  by  Gale  (Addend,  ad  Parthen,  p.  49)  and 
Schneider  (ad  Vitmt.,  2,  p.  23,  dec.)  to  Alexander 
iEtolus.  (Vtd.  Nceke,  Scheda  Crittca,  p.  7,  ccc  )  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Cicero  (ad  Alt.,  2,  20,  22) 
is  speaking  of  Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says 
that  Alexander  is  not  a  good  poet,  a  careless  wri- 
ter, but  yet  possesses  some  information  — XIX.  Of 
Myxdus  in  Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology,  of 
uncertain  date.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
must  have  been  considered  very  valuable  by  the  an- 
cients, since  they  refer  to  them  very  frequently. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are,  Krnvuv  'loropia,  a  long 
fragment  of  which?  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is 
quoted  by  Alhenaeus  (5,  p.  221  ;  comp.  2,  p.  65. — 
Mian,  Hut.  An.,  3,  23;  4,  33;  5,  27;  10,  34). 
This  work  is  probably  the  same  as  that  which  in 
other  passages  is  simply  called  Ilepl  Zwuv,  and  of 


which  Athensus  (9,  p.  392)  likewise  quota  the 
second  book.    The  work  on  Birds  (Ilrpi  Uryuv  : 
Piul.,  Mar.,  17.— Athen.,  9,  p.  387,  388.  3M,  4c.) 
was  a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is 
quoted  by  Atbenaeus.    Diogenes  Laertius  (I,  29) 
mentions  one  Alexon  of  Myndus  as  the  author  oft 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  book. 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown.  Menage  pro- 
posed to  read  'A/u'faidpoc  6  Mii  dtof  instead  of  'Aii£ 
uv.    But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjec- 
ture, at  least,  is  not  very  probable. — XX.  Ncsinti 
('A?U£wdpoc  NovfiTfvtoc  or  6  Sovpnvtm,  as  Sctda 
calls  him),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  id  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  hs 
life  nothing  is  known.    We  possess  two  wort* 
which  are  ascribed  to  him.   The  one  which  cer- 
tainly is  his  work  bears  the  title  Uepl  tCa  rfc 
o/af  gal  A<i<u,r  l,\i;uiru>\  i  r  ,  •'  De  Ftguris  Sent»- 
tiarum  ei  Kiocutioms  "    J  Rufinianus,  in  his  work 
on  the  same  sulm  c\  (p  195,  ai.  Ruhnken), expressly 
states  that  Aquila  Roma  mis,  iu  his  treatise  "De 
Figuris  SeiiK-iilianim  et  Kloi  utionis,"  took  his  ma- 
terials from  Alexander  Numiunis's  work  mentioned 
above.  The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Numenius,  entitled  Ilrpi  'EiuituTuw,  l  t-. 
"  On  Show-speeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  sot 
to  be  his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak,  more  correctly, 
made  up  very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  o« 
of  which  was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  tbt 
other  by  Menander.    ( Vales,  ad  Eiueb,  Rut  Ec- 
cles.,  p.  28.)  The  first  edition  of  these  two  worts » 
that  of  Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  Rhttera  Gwo, 
Venice,  1508,  fol.f  vol.  1,  p.  574,  Jev.   They  are 
also  contained  in  Walz's  Rfutorts  Graa,  vol  8- 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Numenius  has  also 
been  edited,  together  with  Mmucianus  and  Phathao- 
mon,  by  L.  Normann,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
useful  notes,  Upsala,  1690.  8vo.    {Vtd.  Ruhtn. 
ad  Aqvil.,  Rom,,  p.  139,  dec  —  Westermann,  Gad. 
dtr  Gnech.  BeredUamJctU,  $  95,  n.  13,  $  104,  h  »>- 
XXI  Surnamed  PEuopL*TON(nj?Xon,?.arwv),aGred 
rhetorician  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  was  as* 
of  Alexander  of  Seleucia,  in  Cilicia.  and  of  Stkucs. 
(Philottr.,  Vit.  Soph.,  2,  5,  $  1,  compared  with  EpaL 
Apollon.  Tyan  ,  13,  where  the  father  of  Alexander 
Peloplaton  is  called  Stralon,  which,  however,  roij 
be  a  mere  surname.)   His  father  was  distinguished 
as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  but  he  died  at  an 
age  when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  lather 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  friends, 
especially  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  U> 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucia  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equalled  hj 
her  son.    His  education  was  intrusted,  at  first,  w 
Phavorinua,  and  afterward  to  Dionysius.  He  spent 
the  properly  which  his  father  had  left  him  upoc 
pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  contemptihl* 
pleasures.    When  he  had  attained  the  age  of  man- 
hood, the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some  reason  no* 
unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassador  to  the  Em- 
peror Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to  have  ridicule* 
the  young  man  for  the  extravagant  care  he  bestow- 
ed on  bis  outward  appearance.    He  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  his  life  away  from  his  native  plaee.  at 
Anliocbin,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  travelled  through  all 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Tipvot  (Ethiopi- 
ans).   It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at  Aft- 
tinchia  that  he  was  appointed  Greek  secretary  w 
the  Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  carrying  oo  i 
war  in  Pannoma,  about  A.D.  174.   On  his  journey 
to  the  emperor  he  made  a  short  slay  at  Athens, 
where  he  met  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Heroda 
Atticus.    He  had  a  rhetorical  contest  with  him,  in 
which  he  not  only  conquered  bis  famous  adversary, 
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but  gained  his  esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent 
present.  One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of 
Sceptes,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander, 
expressed  bis  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clay  (lUjXoc),  but  not  Plato."   This  say- 
ing is  a  pun  on  the  surname  of  Feloplaton.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known.  Philos- 
tratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he  found 
about  these  points.   Alexander  was  one  of  the  great- 
est rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is  especially 
praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  thoughts ;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have 
written  anything.   An  account  of  his  life  is  given  by 
Philostratus  (Kir.  Soph.,  2,  5),  who  has  also  pre- 
served some  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  made  speeches.   (Comp.  Suidaa, 
$.  v.  'AAifavdpoc  Aiya/of,  in  Jin.—Eudoe.,  p.  52.)— 
XXII.  Philalbthss  ('AAifavdpof  iilah'finq ),  an  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  who  is  called  by  Octavius 
Horatianus  (4,  p.  102,  d,  ed.  Argent.,  1532),  Alexan- 
der Amator  Vert,  and  who  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  is  quoted  by  Caelius  Aurelianus  (De  Morb. 
Aeut.,  2,  1,  p.  74)  under  the  name  of  Alexander  La- 
odicentis.    He  lived,  probably,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of 
him  (12,  p.  580)  as  a  contemporary ;  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Asclepiades  (Octav.  Horat.,  I.  c),  succeeded 
Zeuxis  as  head  of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school 
of  medicine,  established  in  Phrygia  between  Laodi- 
ceaand  Carura  (Strab.,  I.  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aris- 
toxenus  and  Demosthenes  Philalethes.   (Galen,  De 
Differ.  Puis.,  4,  4,  10.  vol.  8.  p.  727,  746.)   He  is 
several  times  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  also  by  So- 
ranus  (De  Arte  Obttetr.,  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears 
to  have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant. — XXIII.  Assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Rom  in  A.D.  311 ;  he  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others 
a  Pannonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Maxentius  gov- 
ernor of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxentius  was 
plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the  purple, 
though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and  a  timid  na- 
ture.   Maxentius  sent  some  troops  against  him  un- 
der Rufius  Volusianus,  who  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion without  difficulty.   Alexander  was  taken  and 


strangled.  (Zosimus,  2.  12,  14. — Aur.  Vict.,  De 
Cos.,  40  ;  EpU ,  40.)— XXIV.  Tiberius  (Ti&pu>f 
'AXi^avdpoc),  was  born  at  Alexandres,  of  Jewish  pa- 
rents. His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in 
Alexandrea,  and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well- 
known  writer.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  reward- 
ed for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  as 
procurator  of  Judaea,  about  A.D.  46,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt , 
and  by  his  orders  50,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one 
occasion  at  Alexandrea,  in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It 
was  apparently  during  his  government  in  Egypt  that 
he  accompanied  Corbulo  in  bis  expedition  into  Ar- 
menia, A.D.  64 ;  and  he  was,  in  this  campaign, 
given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Tiridates,  when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp. 
Alexander  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which 
he  administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name 
of  Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.D.  69,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterward  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20,  4,  $  2 ;  Bell. 
Jud.,  2,  11,  $6  ;  15,  H  ;  18,  $  7,  8 ;  4,  10,  $  6  ;  6, 
4,  $  3.— Toe.,  Ann.,  15,  28  ;  Hist.  1,  11 ;  2,  74,  79. 
— Suet.,  Vesp,  6.) 

Ai.txABCHD8('AArfap^of),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy  (IraAotu),  of 
which  Plutarch  {Parallel.,  7)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Servius  (ad  JEn.,  3,  334)  mentions  an  opinion  ol 
his  respecting  the  origin  of  the  names  Epirus  and 
Campania,  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  his 
work  on  Italy.  The  writer  of  this  name  whom 
Plutarch  mentions  in  another  passage  (De  Is.  tt 
Os.,  p.  365),  is  probably  a  different  person. 

Albxus  ('AAif/af),  an  ancient  Greek  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea,  and  lived, 
probably,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  Theophrastus  mentions  him  as  having 
lived  shortly  before  his  time  {Hist.  Plant.,  9,  16,  y 
8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. 
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The  mctrological  systems  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  the  methods  parsucd  in  the  determination 
of  their  standards,  have  been  regarded  with  intcrvu 
by  those  curious  in  antiquarian  researches.  Whic 
the  reunions  of  the  various  parts  of  each  system  have 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  values  which  have 
been  assigned  to  their  onits,  whether  of  length,  capa- 
city, or  weight,  when  referred  to  those  of  modern 
times,  exhibit  considerable  discrepance.  This  may  not 
excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  these  values 
have  been  deduced  from  observations,  made  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possessing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  perfection.  A  learned  professor  of  Slut- 
pard •  has  reviewed  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
these  inquiries  with  masterly  skill,  and  has  imparted 
to  his  investigations  a  precision  which  entitles  them  to 
reliance.  His  results  have  been  adopted,  and  his  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
conformity  with  his  plan,  and  for  the  rcasou  that  we 
possess  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  Roman 
standards  than  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  furnish 
more  accurate  data  for  the  estimate  of  both,  the  former 
will  he  first  treated  of. 

y  1.   ROMAN  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH. 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  antiquity,  derived 
their  measures  of  length  from  the  different  members 
of  the  human  body,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pes  was  divided  both  into  12  unrfee  and  16  lii- 
giti.  The  first  division,  by  which  it  wis  recognised 
as  the  \Aa  or  unit,  and  its  parts  expressed  by  uncut, 
was  generally  adopted.  Thus,  when  authors  make 
mention  of  pes  uncialis,  they  understand  the  tV  of  pes; 
thus,  also,  pet  dodrantalis  means  |,  bettalit  j,  ym'n- 
cunqualis  rV  trientalit  J,  quadrantalis  \,  snd  scmiun- 
eialit  ,',  of  pet.  The  second  division,  into  18  digiti, 
is  the  more  natural,  and  was  principally  used  by  archi- 
tects and  land  surveyors ;  and,  though  it  latterly  came 
into  more  general  use,  is  seldom  found  in  the  speci- 
mens of  the  pet,  unaccompanied  by  the  first.  Palmus, 
the  palm,  or  the  width  of  the  hand,  is  the  na?,aiarv  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  invariably  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  fourth  of  pes  ;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
ments on  Ezechicl  (cap.  40),  has  assumed  it  as  the 
three  fourths,  by  which  admeasurement  it  nearly  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  oirtdauq,  and  the  modern  Italian 
Palm.  Cubitus  is  sesquipes  or  1 J  pedet,  and  is  sel- 
iom  met  with  except  when  it  is  used  in  translating 


*  J.  P.  Wurm.  His  determinations  are  given  In  the  otd 
French  measures,  weights,  4tc  ,  and  have  been  reduced  to  the 
English  and  American  standard*  by  a  comparison  of  the"  Man- 
ual den  Poids  et  Mesurca"  of  M.  Tarbe.  and  Mr.  Hasaler*s  able 
report  tn  the  Treasury  Department  In  183?.  Of  her  works  have 
been  consulted,  of  which  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Greaves, 
Hooper,  and  Artuthnot,  the  papers  of  Raper  In  iho  Philosophi- 
cal Transaction*  or  the  Royal  Society  or  London  fur  the  years 
17 AO  and  1771,  snd  the  profound  report  of  President  Adams  to 
Um  Senate  of  the  l/fiited  Stales  In  1831. 

t  See  lbs  section  on  Roman  Weights. 


*he  Greek  frifrvr.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  con- 
Hunded  with  Ulna.  Ulna  is  the  Greek  opyvta  (" dic- 
ta ulna  airb  ruv  l>Xh>uv,id  est  a  brachtis;  proprie  est 
spitium  tn  quantum  ulraque  eztenditur  manus."' — Ser- 
ein* ad  Vtrg.,  Ed.,  3,  105  )  Pes  sesterlms—2^  ped. 
is  rmdered  by  Boethius  and  Frontinus  gradus  or 
"  stet,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  classical 
vtriter.  Passu*  ("a  passispedtbus")  waa  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  jedes.  Decempeda  or  Pertiea  (modern  Perch) 
was  employed  in  measuring  roads,  buildings,  land,  dec. 
Actut  is  he  length  of  a  furrow,  or  the  distance  a  plough 
0  ■  i  be'ore  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlong : 
it  equalled  120  ped.  The  Rinerary  unit,  by  which  the 
Romant  assigned  the  length  of  their  own  roada,  waa 
milliare  (miie  passim  m)=5000  ped. ;  that  by  which 
they  cxprtsse}  the  valuation  of  maritime  distance,  or 
that  between  {laces  situstcd  in  Greece,  was  the  stadi- 
um— 125  pissir=.12b  ped. ;  and  that  employed  in 
measuring  the  oads  of  the  Gaula  was  the  leuca  or 
ieuga  (whence  ou-  League  is  derived,  though  more  than 
doable  in  value)«lj  miliaria. 

y  2.  ROM  AH  MEASUBES  OF  RXTENT. 

The  unit  of  extent  waa  Jugerum  (nearly  j  of  our 
acre),  which  was  also  diathbuled  into  uncue:  Colu- 
mclla  describes  it  as  being  240  pedes  in  length  snd 
120  in  brsjadth=28,900  pedes  quadrati  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, uReta=r2400,  Stctliquus—600,Seitula=*W, 
and  Scrupulu m=  100  ped.  quad.  ;  wheh  last  is  evi- 
dently a  decempeda  quadrata.  These  were  used  by 
surveyors ;  but  those  more  commonly  mentioned  by 
writers  on  husbandry  were  Clima,  Aeais,  Jugerum, 
Heredium,  Ceniuria,  and  Salt  us.  Clina  is  a  square 
whose  side  is  60  ped.  (Columella,  >,  1.)  Actus 
quadratus  ("  in  quo  boves  agerentur  cutt  aratro,  cum 
tmpefu  justoV—Plin.,  18,  3)  is  thus  explained  by  Col- 
umella :  "  Actus  quadratus  undiquc  finitur  pedtbus 
120,  et  hoc  dupltcatum  facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo.  quod 
eral  juncium,  nomen  jugcri  usurpavit."  (Colum.,*- 
c.)  Actus  minimus  or  simplex  was  120  ped.  in  lesgth 
and  four  in  breadth.  Vsrro  (R.  R.,  1,  10)  thu*  de- 
scribes the  Heredjum,  Centuria,  snd  Sallus :  *Bina 
Jugera,  qua  a  Romulo  prxmum  divisa  dtcebanMr  vtru 
tim,  qwd  heredem  sequcrentur,  heredium  ajj/e/farKitf. 
Heredm  centum  centuria  dicta.  H<t  porro  qualuor 
centuria  conjuncta,  ul  sint  in  utramque  rartem  bina\ 
appellatur  in  agris  viritim  divisis  puolice  sallus. 
Fer»Mr=10,000  ped.  quad,  answers  tome  Greek  itXtt*- 
pov. 

•4  3.  ROMAN  MEASURES  #T  CAPACITY. 

1.  For  liquids.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadranlal  or  Amphora  (derived  from  the 
Greek  aufopevc),  being  a  cubic  vessel  each  of  whose 
sides  was  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  according  to  an  old  de- 
cree of  the  peoplo  preserved  by  Festus,  it  contained 
80  libra  (RomtO  pounds)  of  wine.    Columella  fire- 
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t  .972  fit,  which  measurement, 
1  may  Wc  been  determined,  can 
little  use,  inatuch  as  the  present  atatsdarc 


ouently  makes  cadut  synonymous  with  it,  and  by  the  J  found 
Greeks  it  was  called  ntpufuov,  upfoptvc,  snd  fierpni^e  |  rately 
IraXiKOf.    The  greatest  liquid  measure  was  the  Cu- 
Utu  01  Cu//«ur=:30  amphora.    The  divisions  of  the 
amphora  are  easily  inferred  from  the  plebiscitum  just 
mentioned,  and  from  the  following  passage  of  Voluaius 
Mecisnus  :  "Quadranlal,  quod,  nunc  pUrique  ampho- 
ram  rocant,  habet  urnas  2,  mvdiat  8,  aemtmodto*  6, 
eongtai  8,  sextartot  48,  Armiiuu  96,  quartarios  192, 
cytfMos  576."    The  Urna  was  so  called,  according 
to  Varro,  "ab  urmando,  quod  m  aqua  haurienda,  urt- 
Hat,  hoc  est  mergttur,  ut  urinalor."    Congmt  was  the 
cube  of  half  a  pes ;  one  of  Vespasian's  is  still  extant, 
marked  with  the  letters  P.  X  ,  which  denote  pondo 
decern,  ten  being  the  number  of  pounds  it  contained  by 
law.    Congu  of  wine  or  oil  were  given  to  the  people  by 

the  emperors  and  chief  magistrates  on  holvduys,  which  lit  .96'  ft ,  which,  corrected,  is' .966066  ft.  —  3 
lfls  were  hence  cslled  congtarit, and  persons  Inbu  ilt    .KLmiari  foot  was  discovered  on  the  monumt  rii 


greater  than  s»t  employed  by  him,  bj  an 
easily  ascertflcd,  though  it  has  been  «s 
Kaper  at  yJ.  which,  applied  as  a  correction,  "  .. 
give  the  Staiian  foot  .970056  ft.    A  uzooi.  sco  -  . 
to  Rapcr,  food  it  .86996  ft.,  and  Re  villas  9€yT. 
The  mean 'alue  of  the  Statihan  foot  deduce  d  i 
these  obseratuns  is  then  11  639224  inch  — - 
Cossutian  o#t  was  found  on  the  tombstone  i 
Coaautius  probably  the  same  with  a  celebra'-cc  ;-tj 
tec:  nientooed  by  Vitruvius),  and  dug  up  abou:  '.: 
sane  tin*  with  the  Slatilian,  in  the  gardens  of  .V 
Cblozxi  from  whom  it  has  taken  the  name  of  Coo  « 
ifie  divsions  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  Grsa  i  ts  i  . 

f: 
o-  J 


g 

ly  derived  surnames  from  the  number  of  con»u  of  wmr 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  at  a  draught  ;  hence 
Cicero's  son  was  called  Btcongxua,  and  Novel  kis  \'<x- 
quatus,  a  Milanese,  Truongtus.    (Pim  ..  14.  .."i  j 

Sextarnu  was  £  of  the  congius=2  Arr?ij«4f— 4  ^ar-  , 
tar»=l2  euathi;  hence  the  sextariu*,  from  tin  fact  it  preaerved  with  the  three  others.    Revillas  found 


JJbium,  in  the  Villa  Mallei  ;  11  is  but  rudely  «sr*id< 
inu  palim,  and  ttis  mean  length  is  11.6483  incrv— 
Tte  Cappoman  foot  was  found  on  a  marble  withe 
inenpiiofi  in  the  Via  Aureiia,  and  presented  by  t! 
tfanjirisi  Csppotu  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  where 


of  its  containing  12  cyalki,  was  regarded  at  thru*  0 
noit  of  liquid  measures,  and  its  untrue  or  cvo'.ti  wc  c 
denominated,  according  to  their  number*,  .xtim*, 
quadrant,  dec.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  .ncimu, 
at  their  entertainments,  were  in  the  habit  of  drukmg 
as  many  cyatbi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  nan<-w>f 
their  mistresses  (Mart*,!,  Bpi?.,  'J,  ;  1,  7? J 
There  were  two  kinda  ot  .mtarn,  the  c&lrcisw  and 


11.625  inch.  Tbe  value  of  the  pes,  if  considered  • 
the  mean  of  these  four  feet,  is  J  J.6S3326  inch. 

(fi)  From  the  foot-rules  we  might  expect  to  derive 
result  more  worthy  of  reliance,  since  thejr  were  coi 
stniclcd  for  the  direct  purpose  of  measurement,  tho* 
on  the  marble  being  probably  intended  to  explain  th 
profession  of  the  individuals  lo  whose  memory  the 


were  erected.     The  foot-rules  Were  bare  of  iron  c 


Urbicut,  the  former  bring  double  of  the  l^tcr.  or  coin-    brass,  of  the  length  of  a  pes.    Those  moat  celebrate 


mon  sex  tan  us.  Actnbulum  was  half  tie  quartcrius 
and  was  so  called,  m  nnitntion  of  tiit;  Gre  k*  (to  whose 
b$v6a$o?  it  corresponded),  from  actum,  ni.cc  it  was 
first  used  for  holding  sauce  for  meat  Ltgula  or  iw- 
gula  at  first  simply  signified  a  spool,  but  was  after- 
ward regarded  by  the  Latin  physicans  as  a  fourth  of 
the  cyathus ;  Pliny  and  Columellt  Ibake  cochlear  or 
cochUarc  synonymous  with  it 

3  For  things  dry.  The  unit  *f  this  measure  wss 
the  modiu*,  which  contained  two  'emrmodn,  and  wss 
4  of  the  amphora,  as  is  apparent  from  the  passage  of 
Volusiua  Macianus  above  quoted.  The  remaining 
measures,  ttzianut,  kemtna,  eke,  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  amphora  in  the  dry  as  in  the  liquid 
measure. 

$  4.  DITIRIINATION  Of  TH K   ROMAN  MEASURES. 

The  measuM  of  Length,  Extent,  and  Capacity  are 
ao  intimately  connected  that  the  determination  of  their 
values  will  cosily  be  deduced  from  that  of  the  pes. 
Various  tneasirements  have  been  msde,  and  various 
modes  of  investigation  been  pursued,  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  which,  from 
the  itnperfec.ion  of  instruments,  the  want  of  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  of  attention  paid  to  the  degree  of 
injury  which  the  specimens  examined  may  have  suf- 
fereo  differ  considerably  in  their  results.  We  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  most  of  ibese^observations,  and, 
as  far  t*  possible,  assign  to  each  its  proper  degree  of 
credence  All  that  has  served  as  a  means  of  calcula- 
ting the  v*lue  of  the  Roman  foot  mav  be  arranjftd  un- 
der the  foltiwing  classes :  (o)  Specimens  of  the  pes 
found  00  tom.Htonea.  (6)  Foot-rules,  (e)  Milestones 
(d)  Disunces  ot  place,.  («)  Congii.  (/)  Dimensions 
of  ancient  buildup  at  Rome. 

(a)  There  remaif  four  celebrated  specimens  of  the 
Roman  foot  represented  on  tombstones,  whrch  have 
been  respectively  named  the  Statihan,  Cossutian,  iEbu- 
tian,  and  Cappoman  feet  I.  The  Slatilian  foot  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century  in  the  Vatican  Gar- 
den* at  Rome,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Statiltus 


ire  the  tfiree  discovered  by  Pastus,  e<jual  in  length,  o 
w  hich  a  model,  cut  in  marble,  was  placed  bv  him  u 
1  hi  Capitol,  whence  the  foot  has  been  styled  the  Cap 


1  tonne,  sod  has  been  generally  considered  aa  the  trot 
Roman  foot.    From  the  numerous  measurements  1! 
has  undergone,  it  has  sensibly  increased,  ao  that  it» 
value  must  be  sssuined=  128.695  Par.  Iin.,  its  ongi- 
nsl  detennination  by  Pectus,  reduced  to  the  French 
standard  l>y  Wurm.    Now  the  Paris  line  being  (ac- 
cording 10  the  mean  vafuc  of  the  toises  of  Canivet  and 
Leooir,  as  given  by  Mr.  Ilassler)  equal  to  .00740182V 
English  feet,  the  Capitohnc  foot  equalled  .95258  fees. 
Besides  the  Pwiian,  other  foot-rules  remain,  not,  how- 
ever. cefebrsW  ;  their  values  are  mostly  between  .967 
and  .97  ft 

(c)  Thedi*LA:;ces  between  the  muesloucs  might  fur- 
nish a  correct  determination  of  the  Hotnan  foot,  were 
it  not  that  iw.e  are  now  standing  within  30  n\;les  o: 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  iionc  to  be  much  relied  ou  a* 
having  been  originally  measured  off  with  accuracy. 
Bisnchinus,  however,  a  celebrated  Italian  philosopher 
and  mathematician  of  the  1 7th  century,  from  the  di»- 
tanres  of  the  milestones  on  the  Appian  road,  deduced 
the  Roman  fool— 130  6  Par.  Iio  =11.60015  inch. 

(d)  The  measures  of  the  public  roads  recorded  in 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Peatinger  Tsb!eT 
can  be  of  Ittile  assistance  in  our  inquiry,  since  tbo*« 
records  not  only  omit  fractions,  which  most  have  ex- 
isted, but  are  frequently  at  vamnce  with  each  other 
Besides,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  distances  art 

tea. 

ng  equivalent 

to  an  error  of  the  tenth  par;  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  no 
exact  value  of  the  Roman  foot  could  be  hence  dsxrred. 
even  though  the  mensurations  of  Cassxni,  Rjceioa,  ana1 
others  were  totally  unexceptionable. 

(«)  In  the  description  of  the  meW-res  of  capacity, 
it  was  stated  that  tbe  congisa,  in  accordance  «ith  a 
p)eSi«C!tuni  (the  Sihao  law),  coatar-ed  tea  Horai: 
pounds  of  wine  or  water.    By  tie  detem  rAiioa  c{ 


•  '  «    ■-     ■  w     "   — — —      -«    —  ^ a     . .a^.     «#•««-<>  ..^  t3 

reckoned  from  the  market-places  or  from  the  gat 
snd  an  error  of  half  a  mile  in  sixtv,  being  ecuira 


.  uie  bora,  which  %%  piren  111  s«cix>n  taa 
though  in  a  state  of  good  prescrvalion,  it  is  of  dutnav  weighed  50495  3064  grs. ;  now  aa  a  cxS< 
workmansh.p,  and  carelessly  subdivided.     Greaves  ]  distilled 
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grs.,  the  congias  contains  199  876921  cubic  inches, 
and,  consequently,  its  side  is  5.8468  inch.    But  the 
aide  of  the  congius  wis  half  the  Roman  foot ;  hence 
the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  as  deduced  from  the  con- 
gius, is  11.6936  inch.    Though  this  result  is  very 
near  the  correct  one,  much  reliance  cannot  be  placed 
on  this  mode  of  arriving  at  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
weight  of  the  ancient  wine  (80  libra  of  which  were 
contained  in  the  congius)  being  unknown.    But,  as 
Rhetnmus  Fannius  informs  us  that  the  ancients  ac- 
counted no  difference  to  exist  in  the  specific  gravities 
of  wine  and  water,  we  have  coosidered  them  equal,  and 
supposed  distilled  water  of  maximum  density  to  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  tbem, 
which  was  very  probably  pure  rain-water.    There  re- 
main two  congii,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Vespasian  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Farncsian  ;  the 
other  is  preserved  at  Paris.    These  have  been  filled 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Psstus,  Villalpandus,  Au- 
xout,  and  others,  who  have  hence  sought  to  determine 
the  libra  snd  pesj  but  the  results  of  their  experiments 
are  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  any  inferences 
drawn  from  them  objectionable. 

(/)  The  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
leads  to  the  most  satisfactory  conclusion,  consists  in 
the  measurement  01  me  ancient  buildings  now  stand- 
ing at  Rome  ;  and  though  many  have  ascertained  the 
length  of  some  single  parts  of  them,  yet  no  one  has 
compared  the  measures  of  the  principal  parts  with  so 
much  asaiduity  and  success  as  Mr.  Rsper.  Having 
carefully  examined  the  work  entitled  "  Lr*  Edifices 
•ntifutt  de  Rome,"  by  M.  Desgodetz,  he  very  inge- 
niously deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  from 
65  dimensions— 97075  ft.  From  this  value  of  the 
pes,  which  is  the  one  now  generally  adopted  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  are  easily  deduced  all  the  measures 
of  length.  (See  Tables  I.  and  II.)  The  jugerum 
being  88800  ped.  quad.,  equals  27139  sq.  ft, =2  roods, 
19  poles,  and  187  ft.  ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
iu  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calculated.  The 
amphora  being  the  cube  of  the  pes,  equals  1580.75 
cub.  inch.  ;  but  as  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
maximum  density  weighs  252.632  grs.,  snd  a  gallon 
I  lbs.  avoirdupoise  or  70,000  grs.,  the  amphora  equals 


Mil 

The  Romans  made  their  weights  of  marble,  iron,  or 
brass.    A  few  specimens  of  these  are  now  extant,  and 
have  been  weighed  by  Rome  de  I'lsle  and  Eisen- 
schmid,  whose  results  vsry  from  4900  to  5100  an 
Others  have  attempted  the  determination  of  the  libra 
from  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  congius, 
the  latter  having  been  determined  to  contain  1 97  6 
cub.  inch,  nearly.   If  we  assume  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  of  water=253  grs.,  1  congius  of  water  would 
weigh  49992  grs.,  and  the  libra  would  equal  4999  2 
grs.  ;  but  if  wo  suppose  a  cubic  inch  of  the  Roman 
wine,  which  was  employed  in  the  adjuatmcnt  of  the 
libra  and  congius  with  regard  to  one  another,  to  weigh 
256  grs.,  the  value  of  the  libra  would  be  6058.5  grs. 
It  is  then  evident  thst,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  ancient  wine,  we  can  arrive  at  no 
more  accurate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  hbra  from  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  dimensions 
of  the  congius,  than  from  the  weight  of  those  rough 
specimens  just  noticed.    This  assertion  may  be  sub- 
stantisted  by  mentioning  the  valuations  given  by  dif- 
ferent metrologists,  who  have  employed  either  the 
congius  or  the  specimens  ss  the  basis  of  their  calcu- 
lations.   Budssus  mskes  the  libra=5904  grs  ,  Rome 
de  I'lsle  4958,  Auzout  5105,  Eisenschmid  5097, 
Psocton  6175,  and  Arbuthnot  6245$  grs.    The  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  the -hypothesis  that  the 
ancients  exercised  st  lesst  a  tolerable  degree  of  nicety 
in  standarding  their  moneys,  has  been  justly  recom- 
mended as  the  most  perfect  we  can  employ.    It  con- 
sists in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  scrupulum.  and 
hat  of  the  fibre,  from  certain  aurei  which  are 


6  galls.,  2  qts.,  1.64  pts. ;  whence  the  Cspacious  mcas- 
urea  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  have  been  computed. 

y  5.    ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  originally  denominated  At, 
and  subsequently  Libra  or  At  Libralit.  It  correspond- 
ed nearly  with  our  Troy  pound.  Its  multiples  were 
Dupondivt  (2  pondo  or  libra).  Setltrtius  (2fc  asses), 
Tretnt  (3  asses),  Qualrustis,  Quinquetsis,  and  so 
on  till  Cenhutit.  The  term  as,  though  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  weight  of  a  Roman 
pound,  was  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  meas- 
ures expressing  their  units,  but  slso denoted  the  entire 
amount  of  inheritances,  interest,  bouses,  fsrms,  snd  all 
things  which  it  was  customary  to  divide ;  and  refer- 
ence being  constantly  made  by  authors  to  it  and  its 
subdivisions,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
relations  subsisting  between  the  at  and  its  several 
parts. 
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hence  thst 

extent,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  weight  of  a  „,, 
tain  number  of  scropula,  indicated  by  the  stamp  thev 
bear.  Letronne,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  exper- 
iments on  the  sncient  coins  have  entitled  him  to  impli- 
cit reliance,  from  the  weight  of  54  aurei  deduced 
the  scrupulum=2l.4  Par.  grs.  ;  hence  288  acrupu la  or 
the  libra=61632  Par.  grs.  We  may  safely  put 
the  Roman  pound,  as  Letronne  td vises,  =6160  Psr. 
grs.,  since  an  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  in 
the  value  of  the  scrupulum  just  assigned  would  pro- 
duce one  of  2.88  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  The  li- 
bra then  equals  6160  Par.  grs  =5049.53  mint-pound 
grs.,*  and  the  remaining  weights  are  henco  easily  cal- 
culated.   (See  Tables  VIII.  and  IX.) 

V  6.   ROMAN  MONRVS. 

Festus  informs  us  that  tho  Romans  during  the  reign 
of  Romulus  had  not  established  coined  money  as  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  used  for  this  purpose  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  pieces  of  metal,  tho  values  of  which 
were  determined  by  weight.  That  Numa  caused  cop- 
per to  be  cut  into  rough  pieces  («ra  rudia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libra,  is  asserted  by  some  authors,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  leather,  dec,  were  still  used 
in  the  time  ol  Numa,  and  that  Servius  Tullios  first 
ordered  round  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pound 
weight,  called  astes  ItbraUs,  with  the  images  of  cattle 
(pecudet)  rudely  sketched  on  them,  and  that  hence  the 
term  pecunia  was  applied  to  money.  Copper  contin- 
ued to  be  in  general  circulation  till  A  U  G.  485,  when 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  foreign  coins 
of  this  metal  had  been  previously  introduced ;  the 
coinage  of  gold  followed  62  years  after.  The  temple 
of  Juno  Moncta  was  appropriated  as  the  general  depos- 
itory of  standards,  and  the  coins  were  issued  from  it, 
having  been  previously  inspected  by  Nummularii  or 

*  The  Psris  grain  equals  .8)9729  mint-pound  grs  ,  or  890072 
Troughton's  grs. ;  since  the  French  Kilogram  equals  18S27.15 
Par.  grs.,  13432.  IW  mint-pound  grs.,  or  15439.610  Trough- 
ton's  grs.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  thst  we  have  employed  ibe 
mint-pound  grs.  or  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  mint-pound  con- 
tains 7000,  in  assigning  the  values  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
weights,  and  those  who  wish  to  obtain  them  in  Troughton's  grs. 
can  effect  iheir  object  by  multiplying  tboM  we  have  given  by 
1.0004184    (Sea  Mr.  Haaslers  Report.) 
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MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEYS 


,    The  entire  mint  was  under  the  general 
.upcrmtendence  of  three  men,  appointed  by  the  people 
at  The  ComiUa  Tribute,  denominated  Tnumvm  Man- 
Hales     The  Roman*  counted  by  asses,  sestertii, 
denam,  and  aurei.    The  as  (originally  assu,  from 
aes)  or  assipondium,  was  at  first  libralia,  and  bore 
the  impression  of  Jamie  geminua.  or  btfrons  on  one 
aide ;  on  the  reverse,  the  roatrum  of  a  ship,  and  was  ai 
tint  aa  wo  havo  noticed,  hbralia ;  but  in  the  hrst  Punic 
war'  M  conacquenco  of  the  acarcity  of  money,  the  re- 
pobi.c  ordered  tnci  to  be  struck  weighing  2  unci., 
by  which,  aa  Phny  informa  ua,  it  gamed  £  and  dis- 
charged iu  debt ;  it  waa  subsequently  reduced,  when 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  to  the  weight  of  an  uncia,  and 
lastly  by  the  Papirian  law  to  that  of  a  semiuncia ;  and 
though  this  rapid  diminution  of  ite  weight  waa  required 
by  the  neceasitiea  of  the  commonwealth,  it  would 
eventually  have  been  accomplished  by  the  increasing 
abundance  of  silver  and  golaV    The"  thus  reduced 
was,  in  reference  to  its  original  weight,  denominate 
tibella,  tod  the  older  coins  are  distinguished  from  it 
by  later  writers  when  they  speak  of  as  grate.  Be- 
tide* the  as,  iu  subdivisions,  via.,  semtsses,  trtentcs, 
tuadrantes,  sexiantes,  stipes  uncialet,  semiuncia,  and 

as        .        *".\^_     L)  _  .  ,    *,mnsft  ah  e*nf\ft\  1 1 1  I  * 


,  prescribed  by  it;  it  wa*  then  considered, « 
informed  by  Corn  CeUua,  aa  the  ^  of  an  uaoa. 


drachm, 
we  are  inf — 

But  it  gradually  diminished  in  weight  under  the  C«a 
(see  Table  XI I.)  ;  having  •ubaequentlj  repined 
ua  original  weight,  though  with  e  considerable  abut- 
ment of  ita  purity,  it  continued  to  be  the  current  nlio 
money  of  the  empire  till  Constantino  aobstnnfcd  the 
miltarensis  in  its  etead.  Letronne  having  carefully 
weighed  1360  consular  dcnern,  deduced  ibe  weight 
of  the  <U*arius^=n  Per.  gr*.=6984  mint-pound 
grs.  Now  its  purity  being  97,  its  value  is  essay 
calculated  =Sd.  8.17  far.=15  cts.,  4.7  mills,  (bet 
Tablea  X.  and  XI  )  .   ...  j„„ 

The  golden  coins  of  Auret  were  issued  A  U  U 
546,  weighing  1  or  more  scrupula,  the  serapulun  of 
eold  passing  for  20  sestertii.  Some  few  remain  with 
the  numeral.  XX.  and  XXXX.,  which  indicate  tk» 
values  to  be  respectively  20  and  40  sesterce*  ibey 
have  the  head  of  Mars  and  the  numerals  denoting 
their  value  on  one  aide,  and  on  the  reverse  »n  c*g* 
standing  on  a  thunderbolt.  Afterward  it  was  t.wgtt 
proper  to  coin  40  aurti  out  of  the  pound,  each  vaiued 
at  25  denani ;  thc.r  mean  weight  i.  126  62  grs.  Tb. 
aureus  gradually  diminished  in  weight  during  la*' 


tuadrantes  sextanxes,  sttpes  uncialet,  semrunaa,  and  aureus  grauu^ 'J^^J^R  Pl.nyW* 
Ltula  (the  amallest  of  the  Roman  com.  accord,,,,       -'the  empire  r> ceT  abJLlI  ' 


Verro),  "and  iu  multiple.,  dupondtt,  quatrusses, 
iscusses,  were  coined ;  specimens  of  which  rem.m  , 
the  present  day,  and  are  to  be  found  m  the  mostWalu- 
able  collections  of  ancient  coins.    But  those  piece, 
less  than  the  as  which  were  moat  frequently  coined, 
were  the  semissts  and  <]nadrans,  bearing  the  impress 
of  a  boat  inateed  of  the  rostrum  of  a  shin  ;  the  former 
was  also  named  semhella  {quasi  semiiihri!a\  the  lat- 
ter terunciut.    The  sestertius,  qutnartus,  and  dena- 
rrus  were  ailver  coins,  and  called  bigati  or  quad- 
ngali,  from  the  impression  of  a  chariot  drawn  by  two 
or  four  horses,  which  they  bore  on  one  side,  that  on 
the  reverse  being  the  heed  of  Rome  with  a  helmet 
The  sestertius  (or  setnislertius)  waa  so  called  by  a 
figure  borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  and  equalled  2* 
asses ;  its  symbol  is  H.  S.,  abbreviated  from  L.  L.  &., 
the  initials  of  libra,  libra,  semis.    Tho  sestertium, 
at  1000  sestertii,  was  expressed  by  the  symbol  HS  ; 
it  was  not  a  coin,  but  was  employed  by  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  sestertius,  in  computing  large  sums 
of  money.    Their  method  of  notation  waa  effected  by 
combining  the  symbols  with  their  numeral  character.  ; 
thus  HS  MC.  indicates  1100  sestertii ;  but  if  the 
numerals  have  a  line  over  them,  cenlena  millta  or 
100,000  is  understood;  thus  HS.  MC.  means  110 
millions  of  sestertii.    When  the  numerals  are  separ- 
ated by  points  into  two  or  three  orders,  the  1st  on 
the  nsbt  hand  denotes  units,  the  2d.  thousands,  the 
S  hundred  thousands ;  thus,  III.  XII.  DC.  HS.dc- 
notca  300,000+12,000+600=312600  sestertii.  The 
following  illustration  may  be  also  added.    Pliny  says, 
that  seven  years  before  the  first  Punic  war  there ^ were 
in  the  Roman  Treasury  «'  aun  pondo  XVI.  DOGCX. ; 
atgenti  pondo  XXII.  LXX. ;  *  tn  numerate  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCC."  (33,  3);  that  is,  16,810  pounds 
of  gold,  22,070  pounds  of  silver,  and  6,275,400  ses- 
tertii of  ready  money.    The  quinarius  was  equal  to  5 
asses,  and  marked  V  ;  by  the  Clodian  law  it  was  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  Victory,  and  hence  called 
Viuoriatus.    The  denarius,  at  its  first  institution, 
equalled  10  asset,  end  waa  stamped  with  the  numeral 
X  or  -.    But  when  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  Har> 
nibal,  A.O  C.  537,  the  as  having  been  made  undalis, 
the  denarius  passed  for  16  asses,  the  quinarius  for 
8,  end  the  sestertius  for  4 ;  and  when  the  as  was 
i  semiuneialis  the  same  proportion  was  retained, 
at  in  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  the 
.Hit*  preserved  iUjariginal  value.    The  denarius 
not  used  as  a  weight  until  the  Greek  physicians 
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j^Kruck  oat  of  the  pound.  The  Emperor  Swene 
coined  'v&mt.-es  aid  tremuses  of  gold,  whence  t» 
aureus,  being  considered  the  integer,  was  denominate 
Sohdus.  Soon  after,  the  coinage,  becoming  irregular, 
was  entirely  remodelled  by  Con.tant.ne,  who  m* 
72  toltdi  out  of  the  pound,  each  weighing  then  4 
scrupula  or  70.13  grs  ,  and  mede  the  pound  oL p* 
equal  to  1000  miliarcnstt ;  so  that  the  sddut  tqvi 
led  131  miliarenses,  though  it  passed  for  14. 

The  ratio  of  gold  to  ailver  during  the  repuN*  i* 
the  twelve  Csssars  is  given  in  Tab.  XII. 


VJfc    U9W    OJ   SB,    Vf«*KH*  —  |  j   — - 

to  Rome,  who,  finding  it  nearly  equal  to  their  [  of 


The  Grecian  measures,  weight.,  and  j"|J 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  were  mostly  «tf"j™" 
by  them  to  have  some  definite  relation  to  the*  ow» . 
so  that  they  will  oppose  less  dtfficulties  in  UBp* 
their  values. 

&  7.  qbecun  Mtasotce  or  \xaart. 
The  unit  of  linear  measure  adopted  by  the  *•* 
was  the  foot  (IMft  of  which  the  tor^,ori«P» 
breadth,  was  -J*,  and  the  na/Miory,  or  palm,  i-  ' 
latter  waa  also  understood  by  ioxuijjromjn0^ 
receive^  by  the  compound  term  oo*™'^^*"*  - 
<W,  which  properly  signifies  a  gift ;  the  applstu* 
of  the  latter  term  to  this  measure  is  commonrr  « 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  i«  ^ 
rally  extended  in  receiving  a  gift.    StriAwm,  *W* 
equals  12  iaarvhn,  lA  defined  by  Hcsyc^  J 
be  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  ihumo 
that  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  hand  is  0r*B«!\ 
a  view  of  grasping  or  measuring  any  object,  m 
visions  of  the  Trove ,  more  rarely  employed,  art ;  w 
Aoc,  AtXac,  X^ar,  and  ioMetpov ;  the  nr.  bemf 
datrvTioi,  and  the  second  t  toi*.  hence  •  nUiW^ 
Theophrastus  fminoitov.  T^^jTJaTSi 
Xot,  end  the  o^dupov,  being  the  l.n|th  ol 
from  the  wrist  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  un- 
equalled 1 1  Met***.    Pollux  (lib.  2),  (rota  wh«  *J 
previous  definition,  have  been  derived,  inform* 
xvyuT!=\S  MKTvXot,  was  the  distance  from  the  e- 
STE  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  o  tie  ^ 
ringer,  while  that  reckoned  to  the  extremity  oi  - 
phalanx  was  rrvyuv=W  oatcrvhn,  and  that  m  _ 
6uKTV>u>i,  was  the  cubit,  or  the ^di.unce  fi«B  ^ 
bow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger,    i  ^ 
then  contained  1*  rroder.  The  Pfr*™?}™^ 
thus  corresponded  to  tho  pet  sestertius  oi  me  iw  -j 
It  was  employed  by  the  people  at  Urge '  •»  k 
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oads  'Opyvia,  or  fathom,  from  opiyu,  "  to  extend," 
fe  the  distance  from  the  hands,  when  the  anna  are 
raited  and  extended,  measured  along  the  breast,  and 
equals  6  no6e( ;  hence  it  baa  received  from  Herodo- 
tus the  epithets  rerpuinixvt  end  efairodw-  The 
measure  from  which  the  Romans  probably  borrowed 
their  decern  ped  a  was  d/catva  or  KuXapoc=lO  itoie(; 
mix  of  these  constituted  the  'Afifia,  which,  together 
with  the  w\t0pov=\OQ  node?,  end  the  aaXaftoc,  was 
used  principally  in  the  measurement  of  lands.  The 
most  ancieut  itinerary  measure  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
araAtov,  which  appears  to  have  had  a  very  rude  ori- 
gin. It  ia  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  Hercu- 
les, whose  athletic  exertion  it  eihibited,  since  it  com- 
prehended the  distance  which  be  waa  able  to  run  with- 
out taking  breath.  Iaidorua  informs  us  that  it  look 
its  name  from  larnpu,  "to  stand,"  and  assigns  a*  a 
reason,  "quod  in  fine  respirasset  simulyuc  ttetisset.'1 
It  waa  established  as  the  measure  of  the  length  of  the 
avXoc,  or  foot-course,  at  the  Olympic  games;  and  from 
the  respect  in  which  these  exercises  were  held,  it  be- 
came an  itinerary  measure.  This  distance,  the  hero 
who  instituted  it  measured  by  the  length  of  his  foot, 
which  h/*  found  equal  to  one  six  hundredth  part  of  lJ- 
course  Censorinus  and  M.  Gosoeliin  have  p^'^-nt, 
oured  to  show  that  there  were  diflVre.  .  i.  e_u- 


of  horn ;  end  apfoptif,  from  upfifopcCc,  receiving  it* 
name  from  the  two  bandies  by  which  it  waa  carried. 
Another  synonyme  was  orapviov  (" nepa/uov  rod  olvov 
i)  vdaroc  maftviov,"  Hesychius  )  From  the  verses  of 
Rhemniua  Fanniua, 

"Attica,  prater ea  dicenda  est  amphora  nobis 
Sett  cadus;  nunc  faciei,  si  nostra  addidcn*  urnam," 

it  appears  that  the  fitrprjrj)c-=^\  \  amphor&=^8  galls.,  2 
qts.,  0.46  pu.  It  contained  12rouc,  72  far  at,  and  144 
KoriXat ;  and,  by  comparing  the  Roman,  and  Greek  ca- 
pacious  measures,  we  will  perceive  that  the  X°^'C  corre- 
sponded in  value  to  the  congtus,  feorgf  to  scxtanus,  and 
Korvhi  to  henuna.  Certain  festivals  at  Athens  were 
called  xo*( » because,  according  to Suidas,  every  man  had 
a  xo*>(  °f  wlne  given  him,  and,  as  Atbeneus  declares, 
because  Deniophobn,  king  of  Athens,  offered  a  swee(- 
cake,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant  a  crown  of  gold,  as  a  prize 
to  the  hrst  person  who  drank  a  x°H  of  wine.  Korvhj 
derived  its  name  from  its  cavity,  and  Galen  mentions, 
that  the  norvXri  and  hemina  were  applied  by  the  ancient 
physicians  to  the  aame  use  with  the  modern  graduated 
glasses  of  our  apothecaries,  being  vessels  of  born,  of 
^angular  or  cylindrical  ahape,  divided  on  the  out- 
:  by  mesne  of  lines,  into  12  parts,  which  they 
nj  ounces  of  measure  (oiyytat  perpmai),  and  cor- 


ployed  among  the  Greeks,  but  their  remarks  have  respi  'ded  to  a  certain  number  of  ounces  by  weight 
been  completely  refuted  by  Wurm.  'Innrucdv,  or  the  (oiyy'tai  oratipiKoi).  Now  the  kemina,  being  ft  of 
distance  a  horse  could  run,  "sub  uno  tpiritu,"  equals  4 
erddia,  and  AoXtxoe  has  been  variously  assumed  as  6, 
•T,  8,  and  even  24  eradia,  but  more  correctly  as  12. 
Those  linear  measures  which  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  their  intercourse  with  other  nationa,  were 
MiXtov,  or  the  Roman  mile  =8  erddra;  llapaauy- 
vr/c=30  eradta,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  6)  and 
Xenophon  (Anab ,  6,  7),  though  Strabo  makes  it,  in 
different  places,  40  and  60  arudia ;  and  Zrctvoc  an 
Egyptian  measure,  whose  value  is  ddferenlly  assigned 
to  be  60,  40,  and  3 


$  8.  DBTEEMINATION  Or  TUX  ORKKK  FOOT. 

Thsro  are  two  methods  of  investigating  the  value  of 
the  novc  proposed  to  us  :  the  first  consists  in  its  de- 
termination by  ita  ratio  to  the  Roman  foot ;  the  sec- 
ond, by  means  of  the  public  edifices  of  the  Greeks 
which  are  yet  standing. 

1.  All  authors  agree  that  the  ratio  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Roman  and  Greek  foot  is  24  :  25,  as  might 
also  be  inferred  from  the  value  the  Greeks  assigned 
to  fdXtov,  which  we  have  mentioned  was  8  oru'dwi— 
4800  irodef—  5000  pedes.  Now  the  Roman  foot  hav- 
ing been  determined=.97076  ft.,  the  value  of  the 
Greek  fool  hence  deduced  is  1.0111812  ft. 

2.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  examined  the  temples  remain- 
ing at  Athens,  found  the  average  ratio  of  tbe  Greek 
to  tbe  Roman  foot  to  be  25.04  :  24.  (Quarterly  Re- 
view, No.  10,  p.  280.)  The  Greek  foot  would  hence 
si  .0128168  ft. 

The  mean  of  these  two  values  is  1.01 1999  ft.  We 
prefer,  however,  adopting  Wurm's  determination,  who 
has  examined  Mr.  Stuart's  measurements  with  grcst 
accuracy,  and  has  equalled  the  Greek  foot  to  136.65 
Par.  lin.=1.01146  ft.   (See  Tab.  XIII.  and  XIV.) 

$  9.  OIBC1AN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 

The  unit  of  extent  was  'Apovpa,  being  a  square 
whose  aide  is  50  vMee ;  it  was  divided  into  sixths  and 
twelfths,  respectively  called  fxrot  and  f/pieKToi.  Tbe 
ir'Arbf>ov  contained  4  apovpat,  and  ia  the  measure 
most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  superficial  measure- 
ments of  lands.  The  values  and  relations  of  the  oth- 
ers are  exhibited  in  Table  XV. 

6  10.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

1.  For  ZAqui&s. — The  greatest  liquid  measure  was 
Mrrpirrijc,  which  was  also  called  ku&oc,  from  xadrfv, 
"to  contain  ;n  ncpafuov,  probably  from  its  being  made 


tbe  amphora,  weighed,  when  filled  with  wine,  10  un- 
cut, so  that  the  account  of  Galen  ia  involved  in  doubt, 
inasmuch  aa  the  ounce  by  measure  was  hence  |  ef 
that  by  weight.  Tiraprov,  i>£v6a$ov,  and  xvadoc  were 
respectively  equal  to  the  qmirtariua,  acetabulum,  and 
cyatkus  of  the  Roman*.  The  remaining  measures  are 
ftvorpov,  xwi'  *,m1  *oxXtup*ov,  concerning 
which  authors  are  slightly  at  variance.  Cleopatra 
makes  a  greater  and  leas  aoyxn,  the  greater  being  the 
same  with  the  bfvoafov,  the  leas  i  nvadoc ;  while  Pliny 
(12,  26)  makes  tbe  noyxn  a  determinate  measure. 
Mwrrpov  or  pvcrXov  was  borrowed,  as  its  name  im- 

1>orts,  from  the  shell  of  tbe  sea-mouse,  and  waa  of  two 
tinds :  the  less  and  more  common  being  i  xvadoc,  tbe 
greater  fS  of  the  KorvXrt.  Xqpn,  derived  also  from 
some  shellfish,  was  divided  into  tbe  greater  or  rustic, 
=5^  KOTv?.t) ;  and  the  less,  or  that  used  by  physi- 
cians, =j>ff  KorvXtt.    Kox^tdptov  was  equal  to  4. 

2.  For  things  dry. — The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  grain  was  Med>tp\Dc=6  tnodh. 

Its  divisions  were  rpiroc,  Iktoc,  and  iptearov ;  and 
it  contained  48  x0lvlKtc  i  a°  that  the  .ro/pif  equalled 
4  KorvXat.  The  remaining  measures  were  the  same 
with  the  liquid  measures.  (See  Tab.  XVI.  and  XVII.) 

4  11.  OEECIAN  WRIGHTS. 

The  unit  of  weight  was  dpaxfttj  or  drachm— 6  lifxy 
Xoi.  'OfoXoe  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  £aA«oi, 
and  the  ^aXxo'f,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas  =7  Atirra ; 
though  Pliny  makes  the  i6eAor=l0,  and  Suidaa  =6 
Xafaoi.  The  Romans  translated  refcof  arcMus.  and 
Xiirrov  minuta  or  minutia.  Though  Rhemnius  Fan- 
nius  asserts  that  the  Greeks  used  no  weights  leas  than 
the  66o?6c,  the  physicians  employed  some  smaller, 
viz.,  Ktpdrtov,  cqusl  to  the  siltqua  of  the  Romane, 
une'a»  a|)d  atrdptov,  or  grain,  siliqua. 
The  multiples  of  the  ponderal  unit,  or  the  weights 
greater  than  the  Apaxpv>  w°re  the/ivu  or  mma=100, 
and  ruAavTov— 6000  dpaxuai.  From  libra,  tbe  later 
Greeks  derived  their  Xirpa,  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans,  they  divided  into  12  oiryyiat ;  the  Tu?.avro» 
being,  according  to  Livy  (38,  38),  80  librae,  the  li- 
bra=75  dpaxpat,  and  tbe  dpaxftn=^  libra  =67.327 
grs.  ;  which  result  differs  very  little  from  that  assigned 
by  Wurm.    Considering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 


the  tpaxpn  might  be  obtained  from  the  coins  extant, 
he  hat  followed  the  determinates  of  Letronne,  anJ 
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it=82}  Par.  grs  =67.3319  grs 
ig  wcigbta  are  eaaily  call 
Table.  XVIII.  and  XIX. 


The  value* 

©f  the  remaining  wcigbta  are  easily  calculated,  and 
mav  be  seen  in 

6  13.  CRXCIAN  COINS. 

It  ia  a  matter  of  doubt  when  the  Greeks  commenced 
the  coinage  of  metallic  ores.  Tbu  Oionian  marbles 
render  it  apparent  that  Phido,  king  of  tbo  Argives, 
about  700  B.C.  atruck  aome  silver  pieces,  and  there 
yet  remain  many  Macedonian  coins  purporting  to  be 
•truck  five  centuries  B.C.  Of  all  the  Greek  ciliee, 
Athens  waa  most  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  her  sil- 
ver, and  the  justness  of  its  weight ;  and  Xenopbon 
mentions,  that  wherever  Attic  silver  waa  carried,  it 
•old  to  advantage.  Indeed,  their  money  deserves  our 
particular  attention,  since  we  have  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  its  standard  weight,  and  since  it  furnishes 
us  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  moneys  of 
the  other  Greek  cities.  Copper  «u  not  coined  till 
the  26th  year  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war,  when  Calhas 
was  a  second  time  archon.  It  was  soon  after  publicly 
cried  down  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  silver 
the  lawful  money  of  Athens  ;  it,  however,  was  shortly 
•fler  again  introduced.  The  common  opinion,  that 
the  Athenians  coined  gold,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  without  sufficient  authority.  That  they  had  no 
gold  coin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
appears  from  the  account  given  by  Pliny  of  the  treas- 
ure amassed  in  the  Acropolis,  which  consisted  of  sil- 
ver in  coin,  and  gold  and  silver  in  bullion.  Athenwua 
tells  us  that  gold  was  very  sparingly  circulated  in 
Greece,  until  the  Phocians  despoiled  and  plundered 
tbe  temple  at  Delphi  But  the  gold  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philippi  wire  so  improved  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  as  to  yield  1000  talents  yearly,  from 
which  were  struck  the  Philippics.  When  Greece  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  the  standard  of  the  con- 
querors was  introduced,  and  there  remain  aome  gold 
coins  which  were  struck  subsequently  to  this  event, 
of  the  weight  of  the  aureus ;  one  of  these  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  a  little  worn, 
bears  the  evidence  of  elegant  workmanship :  its  im- 
press on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
other  an  owl  and  oil-bottle,  with  the  inscription  AOH, 
NH,  the  last  two  letters  being  placed  under  the  oil- 
bottle.  The  Persian  daric  seems  to  have  been  the 
gold  coin  best  known  at  Athena  when  in  her  lofty  state 
of  independence,  and  was  called  oraHjp,  probably  be* 
cause  it  was  originally  the  standard  by  which  the 
dpaxftq  was  adjusted  ;  and  subsequently  the  Philippics 
were  standarded  by  means  of  the  daric  or  the  drachma. 
Tbe  Greeks  counted  by  means  of  raXavra,  aval,  rer- 
puApax/M,  and  Spax/tai,  and  their  method  of  standard- 
ing  excelled  the  Roman  in  point  of  ease  and  conve- 
nience, since  their  coins  were  weights  also. 

Tbe  brazen  coins  were  XaA*ovc=J  66oaoc  ;  and 
Aiirrov=J  XaXtoSf.  The  oooAof  was  so  called,  be- 
cause, previously  to  the  introduction  of  coined  mon- 
ey, it  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  fit.  The  silver 
eoina  referring  to  the  oooAoc  are,  TtTpotofov,  rpi66o- 
Xov,  6i66oXov,  rifi.io6ii7.tov,  and  dixafaop ;  but  those 
are  most  celebrated  which  refer  to  the  ipaxftt),  vix  , 
tiApaxMov,  rpidpaxfiov,  rtTputpaxfiov.  Rome  de  I'lale 
mentions  a  Greek  coin  of  silver,  =11  dpax/itu,  and 
Plato  and  Julius  Po'lux  speak  of  the  narr^KOVTufipax- 


fiov,  which,  were  it  a  coin,  must  have  been  very  km. 
bpaxpi}  quasi  ipayptj,  is  interpreted  a  bandlsl  of  I 
060/0/,  which  were  equal  to  it  in  value ;  it  vai  em- 
ployed in  tbe  computations  of  the  Greeks,  as  tbt  m 
tertius  was  by  tbe  Romans,  Plutarch  affording  at 
many  examples.  The  ipo-XM  varied  in  different  coua- 
tries  determining  the  tuXuvtov  of  corresponding  ran- 
•lion ;  that  of  -tgtna  waa  called  trajeio,  since  u 
equalled  If  Attic  drachms,  in  contradistinction  to  ik 
Attie,  called  Xeirrr}. 

There  is  mention  made  of  tbe  /3otY.  a  coin  socalW 
from  the  stamp  of  an  ox  with  which  it  was  imprestcd. 
reputed  equal  to  the  iidpaxpov,  and  coined  of  goU 
and  silver.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  inciest 
Greek  coins,  being  known  to  Homer,  if  we  credit  tat 
testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  and  to  it  that  immortal 
bard  is  supposed  to  allude  when  be  sings  of  Glaucw 
changing  his  golden  armour,  worth  100  0oef,  for  tbe 
brazen  one  of  Diomede.  The  Tcrpadpaxpav,  or  aalver 
errarijp,  appears  to  have  been  the  coin  most  geoemh 
in  use  among  the  Greeks.  Livy  informs  us,  that  be- 
tween the  years  564  and  666  A.U.C.  there  weft 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Folviua  118,000,  by  M  Ac  - 
res 113,000,  by  L.  A.  Regiilua  34.700,  and  by  Scipo 
Asiaticus  22,400  rtrpadpax/ia.  So  many  specimeat 
of  them  remain,  that  tbey  are  to  be  found  a*  tbe  pres- 
ent day  in  almost  every  collection.  Leirwt.ne  hit  in- 
accurately examined  500  of  them,  and  arranged  then 
according  to  the  centuries  in  which  they  were  stack, 
deduced  tbe  mean  weight  of  the  old  Atue  dpejss, 
coined  two  centuries  and  more  B.C.,  =Ml  Par. 
gTs.=67  3349  gr». ;  and  its  purity  being  .97,  iu  rate 
is  9d.  2.85  far ,  or  17  cts.  5.93  mills  Federal  eurrea- 
cy.  The  latter  Attic  dpaxpi  wss  also  four*l=77. 
Par.  grs .= 63.236  grs.  ;  and  iu  value  thereby  deter- 
mined is  9d.  0.487  far.,  or  16  cts  5  22  nulls  Tke 
Xpvooix,  or  golden  oranjp,  weighed  2,  and  was  val- 
ued at  20  Apaxpai ;  golden  pieces  were  coined  sf 
double  and  half  its  weight ;  and  though  no  Attic  staten 
remain  at  the  present  day,  there  have  been  present 
some  darics  and  Philippics,  whose  purity  is  vtrr  re- 
markable, being  .979.  Tbe  ratio  of  gold  and  W* 
varied  at  different  periods.  Herodotus  estimates  it  u 
18  to  1  ;  in  the  dialogue  of  Hipparchus,  commotlTi*- 
cribed  to  Plato,  it  is  12  to  1 ;  and  Lyras,  the  orator, 
assumes  it  aa  10  lo  1,  which  last  ratio  was  present, 
without  alteration. 

The  Mina  (Ms-d),  according  to  Plutarch,  equalled  75 
dpa^ia/,  till  tho  time  of  Sofon,  who  mads  «  contain 
100.  The  Attic  talent  of  silver  equalled  60 nuns ; 
that  of  .'Egins,  which  was  current  at  Corinth,  **• 
100  ;  and  the  Attic  talent  of  gold  was  600  mine,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  just  pre- 
mised. For  the  valuea  of  tbe  different  coins,  s«Ti- 
bles  XX.  and  XXI. 


Nora-.— The  method  of  calculating  the  valos  of  Use  cU  *»■ 
dnschm  ia  as  follows  :  Its  weight  being  67.1349  mmi-puwr'- 
or  67  3031  Trough  ton's  grs.,  and  its  portly  being  .97.  U  casatase* 
65.3148  ml.  pd.  gra.,  or  65.34M  Tr.  grs.  of  **rt  eil»er.  m 
37 1 .25  mt.  pd  gra.  of  pare  stl»er  being  coined  Inio  100  eU~J* 
6338  Tr.  era.  of  pure  silver  being  coined  inio  79Sd.  (•»  • 
Adsma's  Report),  the  value  of  the  old  Attic  drachm  is  brnor  » 
term  1  tied  in  tbe  Federal  and  Sterling  currencies  In  » 
manner,  the  values  of  lbs  loss  Attic  drachm  and  of  tbe  de"*" 
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Sextula. 


TABLE  I. 

I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
1 .  Measure*  below  the  foot.    ( Unit :  Pes— I  1  \  inch. ) 


4* 


18 

72 


Siciliquua  

Semiuncia  

Dtgitut . 


3 


12 
48 


1* 


2 

a 


24 


1* 


16 


Uncia. 


12 


Palmua . 


Pea. 


10. 
100. 
KKK). 


.24 

.48 

.73 

.97 

291 

11.65 

9 

849 

97 

09 

970 

9. 

TABLE  II. 

I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Measure,  above  the  foot.    (Unit :  Milltare=)\  ntU  ) 


Pes. 


Ik 


2* 


5 
10 


Palm  i  pea  

~~lf|  Cubitus  

Pea  Sestertius. 


3i 


120 


:>nno 


96 


65 
8(1 


4000  33331 
.6000  1 5000 


48 

2000 


toon 


2 
24 
1000 


1500 


Dccempeda.. 
Actua. 


12 


500 


4I§ 


750  J  62* 


Milliart . . . . . 
Lang*. 


10  Milliaria. 
100    do.  . 
1000     do.  . 


1 

9 
91 
919 


YJa. 

Few 

.97 

1.21 

1.4C 

2.42 

1 

1.8' 

3 

0.71 

38 

2.4$ 

1617 

2  7^ 

666 

262 

339 

0  5 

1631 

2. 

476 

•> 

TABLE  III. 

II   ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
1.  Measures  below  (he  Jugtrum.    (Unit  :  Jugcrum—'Zl  roods.) 


t 

Hid 

l)».Tf  rnprda  quad  rata. 

•10  1 

4 

Sextula 

1SU 

<* 

.Wins 

tilHi 

r. 

n 

U 

'JUKI 

24  6 

■MVW 

3h 

9 

v:. 

I  0000 

100 

2.-1 

2o,; 

lion 

m 

:m 

30 

2HH 

7  2 

fiO 

T  1 


Siciliquus  

Uncia. 





24 


IS 


12 


Climo . . . 


~A}       2j  Vcran... 

\\\\  Actus  <}uiulral>if»  


4 


8 


8 
12 
34 
I  9 


3q.  Ft. 
.94 

94  24 
104  69 
1S0.0K 

20.91 

83  65 

■  ~: 
J2-V4S 

Tl 


C7 


-11 


.Icckk;  m  (As)..  2 
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ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT  AND  CAPACITY. 


TABLE  IV. 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
2   Uncial  Subdivision*  of  ike  Jugcrum. 


rina . 


3 

4 

» 

5 

6 

3 

7 

8 

4 

9 

4* 

10 

5 

1 1 

5* 

12 

6 

Kextana  

Quadrans  

Triena. 


1) 


2* 


8? 


H 
lj 

2 


3* 


2* 


3§ 


Si 


Quincunx. 


1 


ii 


ii 


2 


3 


85 


Semis. 


ii 


5>eptunx  

^  Bes. 


1? 
> 

T 


1' 


1? 


U  l« 


li  1$ 


Dodrana  

Dexlana  

 1 

Decunx . 


if  u 


1 


1J 


1,L  \  Jvoinvu 


Roods  IYr<-h<-* 

8 

So.  Fl 
83  65 

16 

16731 

24 

250.94 

«W 

62  36 

1 

1 

146.03 

1 

9 

229  67 

1 

18 

4107 

1 

26 

124  73 

1 

34 

208  38 

2 

3 

1978 

2 

11 

103  44 

2 

19 

18709 

Jugsrum . 


2 
200 
H00 


Heredium. 


100  i  Centuri*. 


400 


TABLE  V. 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
3.  Measures  above  the  Jugerum. 


Acres.   Roods.  Perches    9q  Ft 


Sallus. 


2 

19 

187 

1 

0 

39 

105 

124 

2 

17 

110 

498 

1 

29 

167 

TABLE  VI. 

HI.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY". 
1.  For  Luptxdt.    {Unit:  Amjihora—^  gallons.) 


Ligula* . 


Cub.  inrh.l  nail. 
0  69 


12 


24 


48 


288 


46080 


Cyathus . 


3 


0 


12 


72 


576 


11520 


Acetabulum  

Quartarius  

Hcmina. 


8 


4* 


192 


381 


2t 


9fi 


192 


7680  '3840 


12 


48 


1920 


2  74 
4  12  ! 
8.23  | 
16  47 
32  93 


Sextanus  

Oongius   19759 

  97038 


8 


24 


4H 


960 


8 


ir,o 


Urna. 


2 

40 


AMPHOU4   1580  75 

~20  |Culeua   3161501 


2 
6 
114 


0  08 
0  It 
0  54 
0.4* 
0.95 

2  I 

3  0.92 
2  164 

0  o  so 


•  By  a  comparison  o^»hc  Congioa  wild  the  Libra,  the  I.igu:*  will  be  found  to  correspond  nry  nearly  wUh  three 


•  of  the 


Google 
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Ligula....  .... 

4  ICvathus. 


TABLE  VII— III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


3.  For  things  dry.    (Unit  : 


cub.  ft. 


6 

1*' 

.2 

3 

21 

6  | 

48 
344 

1*2 

96 

768 

192 

4 

H 


Acetabulum  

Quarlariua  

2  |  Hemina  

Sextarioa  

8  ISemimodioa  

Modio*.... 


64 


128 


32 


64 


16 
32 


16 


10. 
100. 
10(H). 


3 

30 
304 


qt*  ,  i  pt  ) 

cub.  inch. 
0.60 

2.74 

4.12 

823 

1647 

32.93 

263  46 

526.92 


8517  2 

851  69  23 
1684  89  |  237 


1 

3 
2 


7 

■i 
0 

6 


0.02 


048 
0  95 

1.6 
1.2 

0.13 
133 
1.26 


TABLE  VIII  — IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
1.    (Unit :  Ltbra^lO  os.,  10  dwts.,  9.6  grs.  Troy  Weight.) 


Siliqua. 


36 


48 


72 


Obolus. 


2  Scrupnluin. 


8 
12 


141 


172" 


72*00  ft70OO 


24 
48 


576 


; 


2  Semiaextula  

Sextula. 


6 


12; 


12 


288 


•:ssoo 


144 


14100 


72 


7-:oo 


Siciliquus. ... 
Duella. 


48 


•1800 


36 


Semiuncia . 
Uncia 


24 


3600  2400 


2.9 

  88 

  17.6 

  1  111 

  2  32.1 

  4  9.2 

5  20.3 
8  18.4 
17  12.8 
10  10  9.6 

00|lOO|Cem.  pod.    87    7  19  17.1 


12|  Libra. 


TABLE  IX.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
2.  Subdivisions  of  the  Libra. 


If  J ncifi 


'  —  — > 

tm.  d»H.  gn. 

17  138 


6 
6 


11 


Sextan*   1  16  1.6 

Quadrans   2  12  144 

Triens   3  10  3.2 

Quincunx   4   7  16.0 

Semia   6   6  4.8 


1J 


2*  H 


14 


3i  2J 


li 


8 


9 


2i 


10 


5 


3* 


I  I 

1  ' 


6i  3i 


2t 


2* 


2J 


4    I  3 


11 
l3x 


14 


81 


li 


Septunx   6    2  17.6 

Bea   7   0    6  4 

'  Dodrtna   7  17  19  1 

Dextana   8  15 

Decunx. . . 


1J 

n 

1, 


n 


1 


1  !   M  I 


'A 


7.9 

9  12  20.7 


Amlniiipnto  W(. 
pi.  dr». 

1  ft  39 


U       I      'Li«h»  10  10    9  ft'  11 
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ROMAN  MONEYS. 


TABLE  X  — V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

I '"it:  Denarius  — ctntt. 
1 .  The  moneys  reform)  lo  ihe  value  which  the  Aa  and  Bcaiertius  had  before  A.U.C.  U6 


Teruncius. 


far. 

.5 


■ 

Srml>c!la 

1.1 

4  8 

4 

1 

Aa,  Ltbilta,  Assifiondium 

2.1 

9.7 

6 

4 

2 

Dupondius 

1 

2.8 

3    0  9 

10 



ft 

t| 

U 

Sestertius 

2 

0.5 

3  87 

20 

10 

5 

2* 

2 

4 

11 

7  74 

40 

20 

10 

5 

4 

2 

8 

22 

15  4.7 

1000 

500 

250 

125 

100 

50 

25 

Aureus,  or  Solidua 

17  9 

2.3 

3    86  8.5 

10. 

100. 
1000. 


8 
88 
889 


17 
19 
17 


II 

9 
9 


2  9 
13 
12 


eta.  asSts 

2.4 


38  68 
386  84 
3868  46 


4  6 

6  2 


TABLE  XI  — V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

2.  The  moneya  referred  lo  (be  value  which  the  Aa  and  Sestertius  had  336-720  A.U.C. 


a. 

d. 

far. 

• 

eta. 

mills. 

I  «  ri)itcni9 

0.9 

3  9 

2 

Sembclla , 

1.7 

7  7 

4 

2 

As,  Libclla.  Assipondium 

3.4 

1 

5  5 

6? 

Dupondius 

1 

28 

3 

0  9 

16 

8 

4 

H 

2 

0.5 

3 

8.7 

32 

If. 

8 

»i 

i 

4 

1.1 

7 

74 

M 

32 

16 

5 

4 

2 

8 

2.2 

15 

1  7 

Ifll'l) 

800 

400 

125 

100 

50 

25  J  Aureus,  or  Solidua 

17 

9 

2  3 

3 

86 

8  5 

7 

1 

1.7 

1 

54 

74 

100  do  

3 

11 

2 

12 

15 

47 

38 

1000  tlo  

35 

11 

10 

3.7 

154 

73 

85 

TABLE  XII  —  VI  THE  MEAN  WEIGHTS  AND  VALUES  OF  THE 
REUS.  AND  THE  RATIO  OK  (iOLD  TO  SILVER.  UNDER  THE 


DENARIUS  AND  AU- 
TWELVE  CKs  \  R.s 


OKNAHIUS. 

WKIllll  1  . 

vai  i  r.. 

Julius  Ca>!*ar  j 

«»»• 

59.84 

8  2  17 

15 

mill, 

4.7 

58  36 

8  I  33 

US 

0.9 

57  22 

8  0  67 

14 

8  0 

Caligula  

57  71 

8  0  95 

14 

•J  2 

Claudius  ^.  

56  77 

8  0  41 

14 

68 

53  98 

7  2  82 

13 

9.6 

Galba  

52  30 

7  1  87 

13 

5  2 

Otho  

51  48 

7  1  40 

13 

3  1 

Viicllius  

51  97 

7  1.68 

13 

t  i 

Vespa»iau  

62.01 

7  1.70 

13 

4  5 

Titus  

51  72 

7  1  64 

13 

38 

Domitian  

52  no 

7  1  87 

13 

52 

MHUMMt 


w»  ii.  ii  r 


125  62 
121  90' 
1 19.43 
1 18  45 
118  53 
114  43 
112  88 
11214 
112  67 
112  66 
112  55 
1 12  75 


r*Loa). 


«.  d 

17  9 

17  4 

17  0 

17  I 

16  10 

16  0 

15  6 


15 
15 
15 
15 
15 


Ur. 

2  29 

1  23 

0  85 

3  87 
241 

2  62 
2  63 
2  93 

1  95 

2  53 
•->  4  » 
2  63 


ast 

i 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
9 
3 
3 
3 
:i 
3 


e-«.  m. 

86  8  4 
77  3  1 
69  8  9 
73  0  7 
66  9  7 
48  9.6 
38  0ft 
:rj  7  '.» 

35  9  7 

36  2  4 
34  3  9 
38  0  9 


It  >  1   O  Or  C2ULB 


1 1  9086 
1 1  9697 

1 1  9766 

12  1799 
1 1  9726 
1 1  8727 
11.5624 
11.5497 
II  5314 
II  6133 
11.4967 
11.3015 


I 
I 
I 
1 
I 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
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11 

12 


16 


18 


20 


24 


TABLE  XIII. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
1.  Small  Measure*.    {Unit :  noOf=1.01  feet.) 

•iii«rvAof     _  



HaXaiorq,  ancient  Aupov  

Ajjiif,  or  'HfUTTodiov  

Atjuf  

'Optfvdwpov   .....  ... 

Zmdafij  

Hove  


2 


8 


10 


12 


2 


2* 


21 


4* 


2i 


2* 


3 


i2 


i  6 


1* 


l! 


1* 


1* 


ij  n^r   i 


liicho*. 
0.76 

1.62 

3.03 

■ 

6.0/ 

7.59 

834 

9.10 

1 

0.14 

1 

1.65 

1 

3.17 

1 

621 

TABLE  XIV. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Great  Measure*.    (Unit:  Ito<W=607 feet.) 


n 


ovc. 


V»)ua . 

V 

*! 

'Opyvia 

10 

4 

H 

60 

24 

10 

100 

40 

16§ 

600 

240 

100 

1200 

480 

200 

2400 

960 

400 

7200 

28*0 

1200 

Aexdirovc,  'Anaiva,  KdXa^of . 
*Aw*a  


6 


10 


60 


10 


i}  n?jdpov  

Zrudtov. 


120 
240  I 


20 
40 


720  120 


12 


24 


72 


12 


AtavAof  

'Ixjnxov. 


3    j  AAhxor   1 


IIm.  TJa. 

Pert 
1  01 

2.63 

» 

2 

6.07 

3 

1.11 

20 

0.69 

34 

2.16 

202 

0.88 

404 

0.75 

809 

050 

1  667 

1  51 

ilaOr . 


TABLE  XV. 
II.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
(Units  UXi6pov—\  acre.) 


*E«rof  . —  

]\  ['Apovpa  

6    j    4    j  UXidpov. 

10.... 
100.... 
1000.... 


2 

23 
234 


PciL-hea. 


1 
1 

3 


3 

6 

3 

37 

15 
37 
17 


Sq.  I  f 

1  02 
36  93 
102.31 

35  79 
71  59 
107  38 
15726 

211  38 
208  08 
175.07 


GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. — GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


TABLE  XVI  —III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
1.  For  LtquulB.    KUnxl:  UtTpt)Tv(=8k  gallon,.) 


Kox?.taptov . . 
2    Xhurj . 


cub  ft. 


2J       l\  Mi'ot/wv. 


6 

2i 

• 

10 

5 

4 

2 

15 

Ik 

6 

3 

30 

15 

6. 

60 

30 

24 

12 

120 

60 

48 

24 

720 

360 

238 

144 

43-JI) 

2160 

1728 

864 

8640 

4320 

3456 

1728 

1  j!'CHV6a^or  

Trra>>Tov. 


12 


; 

8 


72 


432 


SGI 


48 


288 


576 


2  :  KoTi/.,j  

4        2  1  Zicrm... 

■   ~~~~ I 

Xoff. 


24 


144 


12 


72  i36  6 


288  j  144  1 72  jl2  |  2  ■}>Urprin'^ 


«b.  Id 

0.27 


055 

0.69 

1  37 

2.74 

4.12 

8  23 

1647 

32  93 

197  59 

1185  56 

1    613  13 

13  1247  26 
137  37560 


10.. 
100.. 

1000..  1872    810.  H557 


4 

8 

85 
8M 


fm.  fa- 
OOtt 

ooi« 

002 
0  04 
008 
0  12 
024 
0.48 
095 
2  1  70 

1  023 

2  0  46 

2  0  60 
2  197 
1  1  70 


TABLE  XVII  —III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
2.  For  things  dry.    (Unit:  VUitfivo{=lb  btuhclt.) 


Koxliuptov  

KvaBoc. 


10 


15 


60 


120 


240 


960 


1920 


3840 


11520 


Ik 


12 


24 


96 


192 
384 


1  152 


'Ofufa^ov  

KorvXrj . 


8 


16 


64 


128 


266 


76S 


16 


32 


64 


192 


AtOTTJC. 


Xolvif  


16 


32 
96 


16 


48 


'UfueKTOv  

'Y.KTOC  

TplTQC  


12 


Huhftvoc. 


10... 
100...     182  1654 
1000...  1829  9*9 


cub.  ft.  cub.  In. 

0.22 

bush.  pka.  ql»  pu. 

274 

4.12 

1647 

.48 

33  93 

.95 

65  86 

1.90 

263.46 

3  1.61 

526  92 

7  I  21 

1053  83 

1  7  043 

1  1433.5 

1 

1  6  1.28 

18  511. 

14 

1  0  0  8 

142  2  3  2 
1426  0  7  2. 


TABLE  X VIII— IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
1.  Weight/  Mow  the  Drachm.    (Unit :  Apa^rJ=R7  grt.) 


I.cpton  (Aorrov)  

Chalcus  (XoXkovc)  

Half  Obolus  (HfuoWuw). 
Ol>olu«  (06oAof)... 


28 


56 


112 
336 


16 


48  j    12  J 


Diobolu*  (Aw&Aov). 
3     Dbachm  (Apox 


Tny  Wright. 

dwtv 

02 

0  007 

14 

005 

5.6 

021 

11.2 

0  41 

22  4 

082 

3 

19.3 

246 

3d  by  Goo 


GRECIAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MONEYS. 
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TABLE  XIX. 
IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


2.  Weight*  above  the  Drtrhm 

Tmr  *V'n«fcr. 

Ai>.r<!u(ViX  Wt. 

3 

246 

2 

5 

147 

4.93 

100 

60 

Mine  (Mvd) 

1 

2  0 

13.5 

15  6.26 

5000 

3000 

60 

70 

1  13 

17.3 

57    11  7.18 

10000 

5000 

100 

11 

116 

10  16 

4.8)  96     3    1  3 

TABLE  XX. 
V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
1.  Money*  below  the  Drachm.    (Unit :  Apaxjin=ni  cent*.) 


I<epton  (Aeirrov)  

Chaicui  {XaXtcoSc)  

Dichalcon  (A/^oAxov)  

Half  Obolua  {'HfuotoXutv). 
Obolua  ('06o\6<)... 


14 


28 


56 


112 
224 


336 


16 


32 
48 


16 


24 


12 


6 


Diobolon  (Ai66olov)  

Tctrobolon  (TerptCoXov) . 


3        1}  Drachm  (Apa-xftt)). 


d. 

fhr. 

eu. 

mill*. 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

3.7 

1.6 

7.3 

3.2 

1 

47 

1 

2.5 

2 

93 

3 

1. 

6 

8.6 

6 

1.9 

11 

7.3 

9 

2.8 

17 

5.9 

TABLE  XXI. 
V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
2.  Money*  above  the  Drachm. 


Drachm  (Apo^m?). 


2  Didrachm  (b'ttpaxiiov)  

Telradrachm  (Terpadpaxftov),  or  Silver  Irar^p. 


20 


10 


100 


6|  Cbryiue  (Xpvoovc),  Daric  (bapeiitSe),  Stater  of  Gold 
Mina  (Mrd)  


600(1 
100O0 

noooo 


3000 


5000 


30000 


1500 


2500 


15000 


5 
300 


500 


3000 


».  d.  lar. 
9  2.9 

1    7  1.7 

3   2  3  4 

16    2  1. 

4   0  11  1.2 


60 


100 


000 


Attic  Talent  of  Silver  (ToAavrov)   242  16   6  . 


l! 


10 


Talent  of  jEgina   404  14  2 

6     Attic  Talent  of  Gold          2428    6  1 


3 
17 
1055 
1759 
10555 


17  6  9 
35  1.9 
70  3.7 
61  8.6 
59  3  2 
69  . 
32  . 
93  . 
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jjarper's  Nero  Catalogue. 


K  k«w  DtsCBtPTivs  Catalog cs  or  Habpee  4c  Brothers'  Publications  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution, and  may  bo  obtained  gratuitously  on  application  to  the  Publishers  personally,  or  by  let- 
ter, post-paid. 

The  attention  of  gentlemen,  in  town  or  country,  designing  to  form  Libraries  or  enrich  their  lit- 
erary collections,  is  respectfully  invited  to  this  Catalogue,  which  will  be  found  to  comprise  a  large 
proportion  of  the  standard  and  most  esteemed  works  in  English  Literature — comprehending 
about  two  thousand  voLCMKs — which  are  offered  in  most  instances  at  less  than  one  half  the 
cost  of  similar  productions  in  England. 

To  Librarians  and  others  connected  witn  Colleges,  Schools,  etc.,  who  may  not  have  access 
to  a  reliable  guide  in  forming  the  true  estimate  of  literary  productions,  it  is  believed  the  present 
Catalogue  will  prove  especially  valuable  as  a  manual  of  reference. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  it  is  suggested  that,  whenever  books  can  not  be  obtained  through 
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